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Introduction 


The Cambridge School Dictionary is a brand new dictionary designed to meet 
the needs of students studying through the medium of English, reflecting the growing 
popularity of CLIL (Content Language Integrated Learning) throughout the world. 
Particularly aimed at those taking International GCSE exams, the Cambridge School 
Dictionary gives you over 2000 curriculum based entries, from geography and 
anatomy to finance and literature, carefully selected by specialist teachers and checked 
by curriculum experts. 


As well as having each word defined in clear, simple language, the Cambridge School 
Dictionary contains hundreds of illustrations and diagrams for when processes such 
as the nitrogen cycle or the digestion of food can be better understood in visual 
form. It also contains a unique Extra Help section, giving you tips on such matters 
as working with numbers, charts and graphs, and how to prepare for exams. 


Also in the Extra Help section are ten pages of exercises focusing on school subject- 
based vocabulary and collocation, giving you the language you need to write or talk 
fluently and confidently about school subject areas such as photosynthesis, computing 
and the solar system. This helps you to reinforce your learning and to improve your 
English through your practice of subject-specific vocabulary. 


All of the words relating to curriculum areas have been labelled with 'school subject 
labels such as language, geology, religious studies and physics (see the inside front 
cover for a full list of these). The labels enable you to identify quickly and easily the 
words you need for any particular subject area. 


The Cambridge School Dictionary does, of course, give you all the features you would 
expect from a good corpus-based learner's dictionary: clear, accurate definitions, 
extensive coverage of grammar and collocation, and examples of typical usage, 
enabling you to see how the word is really used in its natural contexts. It contains 
hundreds of Common Learner Errors boxes, thoroughly researched using the 
Cambridge Learner Corpus (a 30m word corpus of students' writing) helping you 
avoid the mistakes most frequently made by learners. Guidewords lead you to the 
meaning you need when the word has more than two senses. In addition, the 
dictionary contains hundreds of new words, enabling you to keep up with changes 
to the English language and keeping your own English up-to-date. 


But this is not all: the CD-ROM comes with some really exciting features, including 
the unique SMART thesaurus, giving you alternatives to over-used words and helping 
you to find the exact word you need. It has recordings of every word in the dictionary 
with both British and American pronunciations - you can even record your own voice 
and play it back, comparing your own pronunciation with the standard. In addition 
to the exercises in the book, the CD-ROM contains hundreds of interactive vocabulary 
practice exercises. It is also searchable, so if you want to call up all the vocabulary 
relating to one topic area you can do this in a couple of clicks. And for when you're 
working at your computer, there is the QUICKfind facility, a mini pop-up version of 
the dictionary that gives you instant definitions of words while you are studying or 
surfing the Web. 


This is the perfect companion for learners studying other subjects through the medium 
of English up to IGCSE level. In it you will find everything you need to help you study, 
revise for and pass those all-important exams. 


Stella O'Shea 


September 2008 


How to use this dictionary 


Finding a word 


Each entry begins with the base 
form of the word. 


Words which are made of two 
separate words (compounds) are 
found in alphabetical order. The stress 


marks (',) show you which part of the 
word to say strongly. 


When a word can be spelled another 
way, or when there is another word 
for it, this is shown. 


When two words have the same 
spelling but different parts of speech 
(e.g. a noun and an adjective), they 
have separate entries. 


School subject labels show you what 
curriculum area the word belongs to. 


dialogue (also US dialog) 


language) /lengwids/ noun 1 LANGUAGE [U] 


© unication between people, usually using 
wore She has done research into how children 
acquire language. 2 LANGUAGE [|C] a type of 
communication used by the people of a partic- 
ular country How many languages do you 
speak? 3 LANGUAGE [U] words of a particular 
type, especially the words used by people in a 
particular job legal language © the language of 
business 4 COMPUTING [C, U] a system of in- 
structions that is used to write computer pro- 
grams DERE also: body language, modern 
language ond language, sign language 
UK (US language da- 
DUCATION a room in a col- 
lege or nea where you can use equipment 
to help you practise listening to and speaking 
a foreign language 


/'darolpg/ noun [C, U] 
1 [TALKING] the talking in a book, play, or film 
2 [DISCUSSION] a formal discussion between coun- 
tries or groups of people 


interfac&D/'ntofeis/ noun [C] 1 COMPUTING a 
coprféction between two pieces of electronic 
Equipment, or between a person and a com- 
puter a simple user interface 2 a situation, 
way, or place where two things can come to- 
gether and have an effect on each other the 

erface between technology and tradition 


with our customers. 


Some words which are formed from 
the main word are shown at the end 
of an entry. If a word is not formed 
with a regular pattern, or if its 


meaning is not easy to guess, it has its 
own explanation. See Word 
beginnings and endings on page 873. 


Understanding an entry 


Where a word has more than one 
meaning, the most frequent meaning 
is shown first. 


Words which have several meanings 
have [ GUIDEWORDS ] to help you find 
the meaning you are looking for. 


Guidewords appear in black type with 
a black box around them. 


Each word has a part of speech label 
(e.g. noun, verb, adj) For a list of the 
parts of speech, see inside the front 

cover. 


Grammar labels tell you how a word 
is used. See the grammar labels on 
page xiii. 


Example sentences, based on the 
Cambridge International Corpus, show 
how words are used in typical 


situations. 


ent /'flu:ont /adjective 1[LANGUAGE]able to use a 
language-n aturally without stopping or mak- 
ing mistakes e fluent in six echter 
2 [STYLE] produced or done iira-smooth, a 
style Hendrik speaks fluent English: 
/‘fluronsi/ noun [U] efluently adverb 


o« Voice’ /vors/ nou: UNDS]| [C] the sounds that 
you make when you speak or sing J could hear 
voices in the next room. o Jessie has a beautiful 
singing voice. o Could you please keep your 
voices down (- speak more quietly)? o He 
raised his voice (- spoke more loudly) so that 
everyone could hear. 2 lose your voice HEALTH to 
become unable to speak, often because of an 


particular subject The programme gives people 
the opportunity to make their voices heard. 
4 |PERSON] [no plural] someone who expresses the 
opinions or wishes of a group of people It’s 
important that students have a voice on the 
committee. DSee also: the passive voice 


o«Say' /sei/ (DerbY (T)says past said 1 [WORDS] to speak 
words "rake to go home," she said. o I 
couldn't kéar what they were saying. o How do 
you sey this word? 2 [TELL] to tell someone about 
afact, thought, or opinion [+ question word] Did 
She say where she was going? [+ (that) The jury 
said that he was guilty. 3 INFORMATION] to give 
information in writing, numbers, or signs My 
watch says one o'clock. o What do ao o 


say about the election? 4 say sth to to 
think but not speak Q hope she like, 
me," he said to himselP 5 [SHOW] to show what 


This symbol shows very frequent 
words which are important to learn. 


spoken 1 [SAY WORDS] [ g 
Pronunciations use the International ig your voice fo speak loudty/quietly 
Phonetic Alphabet (IPA). There is a list g There was complete silence - nobody spoke. 
of these symbols inside the back cover 2 speak to sb mainly (mainly US speak with 
of the dictionary. The most difficult sb) to talk to someóne Could I speak to Mr 
symbols are also explained at the Davis, please? o Have you spoken with your new 
bottom of each page.There is an neighbors yet? speak about/of sth to talk 
explanation of the pronunciation about sometking He refused to speak about the 
system on page xvi. matter in public. 4 speak English/French/German, 
GÜAGE to be able to communicate in 
ish/French/German, etc Do you speak 
? 5 [N PUBLIC] [I] to make a speech to a 
2 ge group of people She was invited to speak 
at a conference in Madrid. 6 speak for/on behalf 
of sb to express the feelings, opinions, etc of 
another person or of a group of people I’ve 
been chosen to speak on behalf of the whole 
class. 7 generally/personally, etc speaking used 


Irregular inflections of words are 
clearly shown. There is a list of 
irregular verb inflections on page 870 
and an explanation of regular 
inflections on page 868. 


These labels show you when a word is 
used in British English or American 
English. See explanation of these 


labels on page xv. o«chat' /tfæt/ verb |I] chatting past chatted to talk 


with someone in a friendly and informal way 
I warted-to chat to you about the party on 
Saturday. 

chat sb up phrasal verb (URXinformapto talk to 
someone in a way tha ows them that you 
are sexually attracted to them 


These labels tell you how formal, 
informal, etc a word is. See 

explanation of all these labels on 
page xv. 


Learning more about a word 


oxask /a:sk/ verb 1 [QUESTION] |I, T] to say something 
to someone as a question which you want 
them to answer [* two objects] Can I ask you 
a few questions? o I asked him about his hob- 
bies. Lt question word he plane 


Cross references show you where you 
can find related information such as 
opposites, pictures, study pages, and 
idioms. 


5 My 
someone because you want them to give you 
something He’s asked for a bike for his birth- 
day. 3 [REQUEST] [I, T] to say something to some- 


xi 


communicate /ko'mju:nikeit/ verb |l, T] 1 [N= 
FORMATION to share information with others by 
writing, moving yonl body, or using 


Words which are often used together, 
called collocations or Word Partners 
are shown in dark type in examples. 


world. 2 [FEELINGS] to talk about your thoughts 


and feelings, and help other people to under- 
stand them He can't communicate with his 
parents. 


Some words are used as part of a 
phrase. This is shown clearly at the 
start of the definition. 
o« spell" /spel/ verb past spelled, also UK spelt 1 
LANGUAGE [T] to write down or tell someone the 
letters which are used to make a word How 
do you spell that? o Her name’s spelt S-I-A-N. 
ANGUAGE [I] If you can spell, you know how 
to Write the words of a language correctly. M) 
grammar’s all right, but I can’t spell. 3 
<disaster/trouble> 
ter, trouble, etc, you think it will cause some- 
thing bad to happen in the future. The new 
regulations could spell disaster for small 


Phrasal verbs come after the entry for 
the verb in alphabetical order. 


n a very clear way with details They 
sent me a letter, spelling out the details of the 
agreement. 


o«message’ /'mesid3/noun [C] 1 a piece of writ- 
ten or spoken information which one person 
gives to another Did you get my message? o I 
left her several messages, but she hasn't 


Some words are used as part of an 
idiom. These are shown in dark type 
at the end of the entry. 


stand what someone wants you to do by their 
actions Don't return any of his calls - he'll soon 
get the message and leave you alone. 


All our definitions use very simple 
words. Where we have had to use a 
more difficult word than usual, that 
word is explained in brackets. 
Xpress! /ik'spres/ verb [T] to show what you 
&k or how you feel using words or actions 
I'm simply expressing my opinion. [often reflex- 
ive] You're not expressing yourself 
very clearly. 


The information in the boxes 


These Word Partner boxes give 
you information on words that 
are often spoken or written 
together, called collocations 
or Word Partners. There are 
over 1000 of these boxes in 
this dictionary. 


These thesaurus boxes show you 
all the different words which 
have the same or a similar 
meaning. There are 80 of these 
boxes in this dictionary. 


Common Learner Error notes 
based on the Cambridge Learner 
Corpus give extra information 


about words which often cause 
problems for learners. 


xii 


get/send a text message e a text message say- 
ing sth e a text message from/to sb 


OTHER WAYS OF SAYING talk 


The most common alternatives are speak 
and say: Could you speak more quietly, 
please? e I couldn't hear what they were 
saying. 

The verb chat or the expression have a 
chat are often used if a person is talking 
with someone in a friendly, informal way: 
We were just chatting about the party on 
Saturday. e Give me a call and we'll have a 
chat. 


If people talk for a long time about things 
that are not important, verbs such as chat- 
ter, natter (UK, informal), and the ex- 
pression have a natter (UK, informal) are 
sometimes used: She spent the morning 
chattering away to her friends. e We had a 
long natter over coffee. 


COMMON LEARNER ERROR 


mention 


No preposition is normally needed after the verb men- 
tion. 


He didn't mention the price. 


jdr’ dps EISE 


xiii 


More information on using the dictionary 


Grammar labels 


When a word must a/ways be used in a particular grammatical form, that form is 
shown at the beginning ofthe entry or the beginning of the meaning. Patterns 
which are common and typical, but are not always used, are given next to 


example sentences showing how they are used. 


C U 


group 


plural 


no plural 


usually plural 


usually 
singular 


+ two objects 


Nouns 
countable noun 


uncountable noun, does not 
have a plural 


noun which can be countable 
or uncountable 


pencil, friend, house 


water, advice, health 


ability, quantity, exercise 
> You should take some exercise. 
> Ido my exercises every morning. 


see also Extra help page Countable and uncountable nouns, 


on page Centre 30 


noun which refers to 
agroup of people or things 
and can be used with either 
asingular or a plural verb 


plural noun, used with 
a plural verb 


noun which can be used 
with a and an, but does not 
have a plural 


noun usually used in the 
plural form 


noun usually used in the 
singular form 


Verbs 


intransitive verb, does not 
have an object 


transitive verb, must 
have an object 


verb that can be intransitive 
or transitive 


ditransitive verb, that 
has two objects 


government, class, team 

> The French team are European 
champions. 

> His team is top of the league. 


trousers, scissors, pliers 


rush, vicious circle, wait 
> Sorry, I'm ina rush. 


statistics, resources, regulations 


mess, range, world 


Sleep, glance, fall 
> Anna’s sleeping. 


cure, hit, catch 
> Fiona hit her sister. 


sing, explain, drive 
> Ialways sing in the bath. 
> He sang a love song. 


give, send, lend 
> She gave me the keys. 


often passive 


often 
reflexive 


always 
before noun 


never before 
noun 


always after 
noun 


4 that 


4 (that) 


+ doing sth 


+ to do sth 


+ from/for/of, etc 
+ doing sth 


+ question 
word 


used in 
questions and 
negatives 


xiv 


verb often used in the passive allow 
> Smoking is not allowed in 
the restaurant. 
verb often used withareflexive defend 


pronoun (myself, yourself, 
herself, etc) 


> Hecan defend himself. 


Ifa verb or a meaning of a verb is always passive (e.g. inundate, 
demote, affiliate) or always reflexive (e.g. brace, ingratiate, steel), 
the whole grammar pattern is shown at the beginning ofthe entry. 


Some verb or meanings of verbs are always followed by an 
adverb or preposition (e.g. creep, flick, trickle) . When this 
happens, common examples of adverbs and prepositions used 
are shown at the beginning ofthe entry or the meaning. 


see also Extra help page Verb patterns, on page Centre 25 


Adjectives 


attributive adjective, 
always comes before the noun 


predicative adjective, used with 
verbs such as be, seem, feel 


adjective always used directly 
after the noun 


Other grammar patterns 


major, basic, staunch 
> a staunch supporter 


afraid, ready, done 
> She's afraid of water. 


galore, personified, incarnate 
> thedevil incarnate 


The following patterns can refer to nouns, adjectives, and verbs: 


the word is followed by a that 
clause, and the word that 
must be included 


the word is followed by a that 
clause but the word that does 
not have to be used 


the word is followed by a verb 
in the -ing form 


the word is followed by a verb 
in the infinitive 


the word is followed by a 
preposition (e.g. from/for/of) 
then a verb in the -ing form 


the word is followed by 
a question word 
(e.g. who, what, how) 


the word is used in questions 
and negative sentences 


boast, assertion, evident 
> [twas evident from her voice 
that she was upset. 


hope, amazed, doubt 

> [hope that the bus won't be 
late. 
Ihope the bus won't be late. 


enjoy, busy, difficulty 
> Ienjoy going to the beach. 


confidence, careful, decide 
> [didn’t have the confidence 
to speak up. 


apologize, idea, guilty 
> Hewas banned from 
driving for two years. 


ask, certain, clue 
> I’mnot certain who to ask. 


mind, much, yet 
> Do you mind if I come in? 
Ihaven't seen him yet. 


informal 


formal 


very 
informal 


spoken 
humorous 
literary 


old- 
fashioned 


trademark 


UK 
US 
mainly UK 


mainly US 


also UK 


also US 
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Usage labels 


used when you are speaking, 
or communicating with people 
you know, but not usually in 
serious writing 


used in serious writing or for 
communicating with people 
about things like law or business 


used when you are talking to 
people you know well, and not 
usually in writing. Some of 

these words may offend people, 
and this is explained in the entry. 


a way of writing a word which 
is used in conversation 


used in order to be funny or 
to make a joke 


used in books and poems, 
not in ordinary conversation 


not used in modern English — 
you might find these words in 
books, used by older people, or 
used in order to be funny 


the name of a product that is 
made by one company. Sometimes 


brainy, freebie, cop 


examination, moreover, 
purchase 


dude, barf, innit 


yeah, hey, eh 
couch potato, snail mail 
beloved, slumber, weep 


gramophone, spectacles, 
super 


Coke, iPod, Band-Aid 


a trademark is used as a general word. 


UK/US labels 


The spelling used in definitions and examples in this dictionary is 
British English. However, American English is also explained, and 
where there is a difference between British and American English, 


this is shown. 
only used in British English 
only used in American English 


mainly used in British English, but 
sometimes in American English 


mainly used in American 
English, but sometimes in 
British English 


another word that can also be 
used in British English 


another word that can also be 
used in American English 


pavement, petrol station 
sidewalk, gas station 


lecturer, rubbish, nightdress 


movie, apartment, semester 


truck (also UK lorry) 
= truck is used in 
Britain and the US 
lorry is also used in Britain 


railway (also US railroad) 
railway is used in Britain 
andtheUS 
railroad is also used in 
theUS 


Pronunciation 


All pronunciations use the 
International Phonetic Alphabet. 
There is a complete list of phonetic 
symbols inside the back cover. 


Many phonetic symbols, e.g. /p/, /s/, 
/k/, sound exactly like the most 
common pronunciation of the letter 
they look like. Those that do not are 
explained at the bottom of every page 
ofthe dictionary. 


Where more than one pronunciation is 
shown, the more common one is first, 
but both are often used. 


British and American 
pronunciation 


Most words are given only one pronun- 
ciation, which is acceptable in British 
and American English. There are 
some regular differences between 
British and American English which 
are not shown for every word. 


The main ones are: 


1 In American English, the r in words 
such as hard or teacher 
is pronounced, and in British 
English it is silent. 


2 In American English, t and tt in 
words such as later and butter, are 
pronounced in a soft way, almost 
like a /d/ sound. 


Where there is a big difference 
between British and American pro- 
nunciation, both forms are shown. The 
symbol QY is shown before an 
American pronunciation, e.g. sched- 
ule /'fedju:l GD 'sked3u:1/ 


Stress patterns 


Stress patterns show you which parts 
ofthe word you should emphasize 
when you say them. 


l' shows the main emphasis on a word. 
For example, in the word picture 
/'pikt fo'/, you should emphasize the 
first part, and in the word deny 
/dr'nai/ you should emphasize the 
second part. 


/,/ shows the second most important 
emphasis on the word. For example, 
inthe word submarine / sabmor'i:n/, 
the main emphasis is on the last part 
of the word, but you should also 
emphasize the first part of the word 
slightly. 


Compound words (words made of two 
or more separate words) have their 
stress patterns shown on them. For 
example in the word de,signer 'baby, 
the main emphasis is on the first part 
of the second word, but you should also 
emphasize the first part of the first 
word slightly. 


Strong forms 
and weak forms 


Some common words (e.g. and, them, 
of) have strong forms and weak forms. 
The weak forms are more common. 


For example, in the sentence ‘J saw 
them leave.’, the weak form /óom/ 
would be used. 


The strong form is used when you 
want to emphasize the word. For 
instance, in the sentence ‘They said 
they saw me, but I didn’t see them.’, the 
strong form /dem/ would be used. 


Regular inflections 


Allinflections (e.g. plurals, past 
tenses) that are not regular (- are not 
formed in the usual way) are shown at 
the entry for the word. The regular 
way of forming inflections is shown 
below. 


Nouns 


Most nouns form their plurals by 
adding -s 


> chair, chairs > plate, plates 


Nouns which end in-s, -ss, -ch, 
-x, and -z, make their plurals by 
adding -es 


> mass, masses > match, matches 


Nouns which end in a consonant 

(e.g. m, t, p) +-y, form their plurals by 

taking away the -y and adding -ies 

> baby, babies > university, 
universities 


Adjectives 


The comparative form of adjectives is 
used to show that someone or some- 
thing has more of a particular quality 
than someone or something else. To 
make the regular comparative form, 
you either add -er to the end of the 
adjective, or use the word more 
before it. 


The superlative form of adjectives is 
used to show that someone or some- 
thing has more of a particular quality 
than anyone or anything else. To make 
theregular superlative form, you 
either add -est to the end of the 
adjective, or use the word most 

before it. 


One-syllable adjectives usually form 
their comparative and superlative 
with -er and -est 

> small, smaller, smallest 


Two-syllable adjectives can all form 
their comparative and superlative 
with more and most. 

> complex, more complex, most 
complex 


xvii 


Some two-syllable adjectives can use 

-er and -est too. The most common 

of these are: 

m adjectives ending in -y and -ow, 

> happy, noisy, shallow 

adjectives ending in -le, 

> able, noble, simple 

some other common two-syllable 

adjectives, 

> common, stupid, pleasant, 
polite, quiet, wicked 


Three-syllable adjectives usually form 
their comparative and superlative 
with more and most 
> beautiful, more beautiful, 

most beautiful 


When you are using the -er, -est 
forms, if the adjective ends in -e, take 
away the -e before adding the ending 
> pale, paler, palest 


If the adjective ends in -y, change this 
to-i before adding the ending 
> happy, happier, happiest 


Verbs 


Regular verbs add the following 
endings: 


for the 3rd person singular add -s, 
or —es to verbs that end in -s, -ss, 
—ch, -x, and -Z 


for the present participle add -ing 


for the past tense and the past 
participle add -ed 
> pack, packs, packing, packed 


For verbs ending in -e, take away 
the -e before adding the present 
participle, past tense, and past 
participle endings. 

> hate, hates, hating, hated 


For verbs ending in -y, for the third 
person singular take away the -y and 
add-ies, and for the past tense and 
past participle take away the -y and 
add -ied. 

> cry, cries, crying, cried 


O= Important words to learn 


A, a /ei/ the first letter of the alphabet 


oa (also an) strong form /e1/ weak form /»/ deter- 
miner 1 [BEFORE NOUN] used before a noun to 
refer to a single thing or person but not a par- 
ticular thing or person or not one that you 
have referred to before I need a new car. o I 
saw a woman speaking to him. 2 [ONE] one a 
hundred dollars o a dozen eggs 3 [EVERY/EACH 
every or each A child needs love. o Take one 
tablet three times a (= each) day. 4 [TYPE] used 
to say what type of thing or person something 
or someone is It’s a guinea pig. o She's a doc- 
tor. 5 [AN ACTION] used before some action nouns 
when referring to one example of the action 
I'm just going to have a wash. o Take a look at 
this. 6 [TWO NOUNS] used before the first of two 
nouns that are often used together a cup and 
saucer 7 [AMOUNTS] used before some phrases 
saying how much of something there is a few 
days o a bit of sugar 8 [NAME] used before a per- 
son's name when referring to someone you do 
not know There's a Ms Leeming to see you. 


a or an? 
Remember to use an in front of words which begin with 
a vowel sound. These are words which start with the 
letters a, e, i, o, u, or a sound like those letters. 


a car, an orange, an hour 


a- /ei/ prefix not, without atypical o amoral 


aback /ə'bæk/ adverb be taken aback to be very 
surprised or shocked J was rather taken aback 
by her honesty. 


abacus /'æbəkəs/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 


square object with small balls on wires, used 
for counting 


be forced to abandon sth e abandon an at- 
tempt/effort/idea/plan/search 


abandon /ə'bændən/ verb [T] 1 [LEAVE] to leave 
someone or something somewhere, sometimes 
not returning to get them They were forced to 
abandon the car. 2 [STOP DOING] to stop doing 
something before it is finished, or to stop 
following a plan, idea, etc The match was 
abandoned because of rain. eabandoned 
adjective eabandonment noun [U 


abate /a'beit/ verb [I] formal to become less 
strong By the weekend, the storms had abated. 


abattoir /'&botwas/ UK (UK/US slaughter- 
house) noun [C] FARMING a place where animals 
are killed for meat 


abbey /'«bi/ noun [C] RELIGION a group of build- 
ings that is a home for monks or nuns (= re- 
ligious men or women who live separately 
from other people) 


abbreviate /s'bri:vieit/ verb [T] LANGUAGE to 
make a word or phrase shorter The word 
‘street’ is often abbreviated to ‘St’. 

abbreviation /o,brivi'eif»n/ noun [C] LAN- 
GUAGE a shorter form of a word or phrase, 
especially used in writing A doctor is often 
called a ‘GP’, an abbreviation for ‘general 
practitioner’. 


abdicate /‘xbdikeit/ verb 1 [I] If a king or 
queen abdicates, they choose to stop being 
king or queen. 2 abdicate responsibility formal 
to decide not to be responsible for something 
any more eabdication /,zbdr'kerf»n/ noun [C, U] 


abdomen /'æbdəmən/ noun [C] formal ANAT- 
omy the lower part of a person or animal’s 
body, containing the stomach and other 
organs eabdominal /zb'domin°l/ adjective to do 
with the abdomen abdominal pains 

abduct /ob'dakt/ verb [T] to take someone away 
illegally He was abducted by a terrorist group. 
eabduction /ob'dAk[^n/ noun |C, U) 


aberration / zbs're1f°n/ noun [C] formal a tem- 
porary change from what usually happens 


abet /o'bet/ verb abetting, past abetted >See: 
aid? and abet (sb) 


abhor /5b'ho:/ verb [T] abhorring, past abhorred 
formal to hate something or someone very 
much eabhorrence /ab'hor’ns/ noun [U] formal 


abhorrent  /ob'horont/ adjective formal 
morally very bad an abhorrent crime 


abide /»'baid/ verb can't abide sb/sth to strongly 
dislike someone or something I can't abide 
rudeness. 
abide by sth phrasal verb to obey a rule Staff 
who refused to abide by the rules were fired. 


abiding /s'baidin/ adjective [always before noun] 
An abiding feeling or memory is one that you 
have for a long time. My abiding memory is 
of him watering his plants in the garden. See 
also: law-abiding 


have/lack/possess ability einnate/remark- 
able/uncanny ability 


o»ability /a'bilati/ noun [C, U] the physical or 


mental skill or qualities that you need to do 
something athletic/academic ability |+ to do 
sth] He had the ability to explain things 
clearly. o The report questions the technical 
ability of the staff. SOpposite inability 2Compare 
disability 

abject /‘zbd3ekt/ adjective 1 abject misery/pov- 
erty/terror, etc when someone is extremely un- 
happy, poor, afraid, etc 2 showing that you are 
very ashamed of what you have done an 
abject apology 

ablation /ə'blerf’n/ noun [U] GEOGRAPHY the 
loss of ice, snow or rock from melting or ero- 
sion (= being damaged and removed by wind, 
sea or rain) 

ablaze /e'bleiz/ adjective [never before noun] 
burning strongly 


o«able /'eibl/ adjective 1 be able to do sth to have 


the ability to do something or the possibility 
of doing something He'll be able to help you. 
S Opposite be unable to do sth 2 clever or good at 
doing something She's a very able student. 
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able-bodied 


eably adverb Robson, ably assisted by Ander- 
son, has completely rebuilt the team. 


able-bodied  /,.ibl'bpdid/ adjective HEALTHo«above' /o'bav/ adverb, preposition 1 


having all the physical abilities that most peo- 
ple have 


abnormal /zb'n»:ml/ adjective different from 
what is normal or usual, in a way which is 
strange or dangerous abnormal behaviour/ 
weather o They found abnormal levels of lead 
in the water. eabnormally adverb 


abnormality /,xbno:'melati/ noun  [C, U] 
HEALTH something abnormal, usually in the 
body a genetic abnormality 


aboard /2'bs:d/ adverb, preposition on or onto 
a plane, ship, bus, or train Welcome aboard 
flight BA109 to Paris. 


abode /»'boud/ noun [C] formal a home 


abolish /o'bolif/ verb [T] LAW to officially end 
something, especially a law or system 
National Service was abolished in Britain in 
1962. eabolition /,zbo'lrf»n/ noun [U] the aboli- 
tion of slavery 


abominable /»'bomimnobl/ adjective extremely 
bad abominable behaviour eabominably adverb 


Aboriginal /,xba'rid3°n°l/_ adjective SOCIETY 
relating or belonging to the original race of 
people who lived in Australia eAborigine 
/ eba'rid3*ni/ noun [C] an Aboriginal person 

abort /2'bo:t/ verb [T] 1 to stop a process before 
it has finished The take-off was aborted due to 
bad weather. 2 HEALTH to end a pregnancy that 
is not wanted using a medical operation 


abortion /2'bs:f°n/ noun |C, U] HEALTH a medi- 
cal operation to end a pregnancy when the 
baby is still too small to live She had an abor- 
tion. 


abortive /5'bo:tiv/ adjective [always before noun] 
An abortive attempt or plan fails before it is 
complete. 

the ABO system /cibi:'susistam/ noun 
BIOLOGY, HEALTH the system that divides hu- 
man blood into four main groups called A, B, 
AB and O 


abound /a'baund/ verb [I] formal to exist in 
large numbers Rumours abound about a pos- 
sible change of leadership. 


O= Important words to learn 


very soon I stopped her just as she was about 
to leave. 


HIGHER PO- 
SITION] in or to a higher position than some- 
thing else There's a mirror above the 
washbasin. o I could hear music coming from 
the room above. 2 [MORE] more than an amount 
or level It says on the box it's for children aged 
three and above. o Rates of pay are above aver- 
age. 3 RANK] in a more important or advanced 
position than someone else Sally’s a grade 
above me. 4 [TOO IMPORTANT] too good or impor- 
tant for something No one is above suspicion 
in this matter. 5 above all most importantly 
Above all, I'd like to thank everyone. 


above? /a'bav/ adjective, adverb higher on the 
same page the above diagram o the address 
shown above 


above 'board adjective [never before noun] hon- 
est and legal We hired a lawyer to make sure 
the agreement was all above board. 


above the line pro'motion noun [U] ways 
of advertising products that involve people 
outside the business, such as newspapers or 
TV 


abrasive /s'breisiv/ adjective 1 [SUBSTANCE] An 
abrasive substance is rough and can be used 
for rubbing surfaces, to make them clean or 
smooth. 2 [PERSON] speaking or behaving in a 
rude and unpleasant way an abrasive manner 


abreast /»'brest/ adverb 1 keep (sb) abreast of 
sth to make sure you or someone else knows 
about the most recent changes in a subject or 
situation Ill keep you abreast of any develop- 
ments. 2 twolthree/four, etc abreast If people 
who are moving are two/three, etc abreast, 
that number of people are next to each other, 
side by side. They were cycling four abreast, 
completely blocking the road. 


abridged /a'brid3d/ adjective An abridged 
book or other piece of writing has been made 
shorter. SOpposite unabridged eabridge /a'brid3/ 
verb |T] 


go/live/travel/work abroad e a holiday/ 
trip abroad 


o«about' /a'baut/ preposition 1 [SUBJECT relating to *abroad /a'bro:d/ adverb in or to a foreign coun- 


a particular subject or person a book about the 
Spanish Civil War o What was she talking 
about? 2 [DIRECTION] UK (US around) to or in dif- 
ferent parts of a place, often without purpose 
or order We heard someone moving about out- 
side. 3 what/how about ...? a [SUGGESTION] used to 
make a suggestion How about France for a hol- 
iday? b [OPINION] used to ask for someone's opin- 
ion on a particular subject What about Ann - 
is she nice? 


o«about? /s'baut/ adverb 1 [APPROXIMATELY] used be- 


fore a number or amount to mean approxi- 
mately It happened about two months ago. 
2 [DIRECTION] UK (US around) to or in different 
parts of a place, often without purpose or or- 
der She's always leaving her clothes lying 
about. 3|NEAR| UK informal (US around) If some- 
one or something is about, they are near to the 
place where you are now. Is Kate about? 4 be 
about to do sth to be going to do something 


try He goes abroad a lot with his job. 


abrupt /a'brapt/ adjective 1 [SUDDEN] sudden and 
not expected Our conversation came to an 
abrupt end. 2 [RUDE] dealing with people in a 
quick way that is unfriendly or rude She has 
a rather abrupt manner. eabruptly adverb 


abscess /'æbses/ noun [C] HEALTH a painful, 
swollen area on the body which contains a 
yellow liquid 


abscond /ob'skond/ verb [I] formal to leave 
somewhere suddenly without permission be- 
cause you want to escape, or because you have 
stolen something 


a lengthy/long/prolonged absence e an ab- 
sence from sth e during/in sb's absence 


absence /‘zbsns/ noun 1 [NOT THERE] [C, U] a time 
when you are not in a particular place Lisa 
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O= Important words to learn 


will be acting as manager in Phil's absence 
(= while Phil is not here). o A large number of 
absences from work are caused by back prob- 
lems. 2 [NOT EXIST] [U] when something does no 
exist In the absence of any proof, it is impos- 
sible to accuse her. 


absent /'&bsnt/ adjective not in the place 
where you are expected to be, especially a 
school or work He has been absent from 
school all week. 


absentee / zbs°n'ti:/ noun [C] someone who is 
not in a place where they should be eabsentee- 
ism noun [U] when someone is often absen 
from work or school 


absently /'bsontli/ adverb without thinking 
about what you are doing He stared absently 
at the television screen. 


absent-minded /,;bsnt'mamdid/.— adjective 
often forgetting things  eabsent-mindedly 
adverb eabsent-mindedness noun [U] 


absolute /‘xbsoalu:t/ adjective [always before 
noun] 1 [COMPLETE] complete absolute power/ 
control o The party was an absolute disaster. 
2 [DEFINITE] definite There was no absolute 
proof of fraud. 


o«absolutely /,æbsə'lu:tli/ adverb 1 completely 
The food was absolutely delicious. o There's 
absolutely nothing (= nothing at all) left. 
2 Absolutely. used to strongly agree with 
someone "Do you think it helped his career?" 
"Absolutely." 3 Absolutely not. used to strongly 
disagree with someone or to agree with 
something negative "Are you suggesting that 
we should just ignore the problem?" "No, 
absolutely not." 


absolute 'zero noun [U] PHYSICS, MEASURES the 
lowest temperature that scientists think is 
possible 


absolve /ob'zolv/ verb [T] formal to formally 
say that someone is not guilty of something, 
or to forgive someone 


absorb /ab'zo:b/ verb [T] 1 QUID] If a substance 
absorbs a liquid, it takes it in through its sur- 
face and holds it. The fabric absorbs all the 
moisture, keeping your skin dry. 2 be absorbed 
in sth to give all your attention to something 
that you are doing Simon was so absorbed in 
his computer game, he didn't notice me come in. 
3 [REMEMBER] to understand and remember facts 
that you read or hear It’s hard to absorb so 
much information. 4 |BECOME PART OF| If some- 
thing is absorbed into something else, it be- 
comes part of it. The drug is quickly absorbed 
into the bloodstream. eabsorption /ob'zo:p[on/ 
noun [U] 


absorbent /5b'z»:bont/ adjective An absorbent 
substance can take liquids in through its sur- 
face and hold them. eabsorbency /ob'zo:bontsi/ 
noun |U] 


absorbing /5b'z»:bin/ adjective very interest- 
ing an absorbing book/game 


abstain /ob'stemn/ verb [I] 1 [NOT DO] formal to 
not do something that you enjoy because it is 
bad or unhealthy Te doctor suggested that he 
abstain from alcohol. 2 [NOT VOTE] to choose not 
to vote for or against something 63 members 
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academic 


voted in favour, 39 opposed and 5 abstained. 
eabstention /ob'sten[^n/ noun [C, U] 


abstinence /'abstinons/ noun [U] formal when 
you do not do something that you enjoy be- 
cause it is bad or unhealthy 


abstract /'ebstrekt/ adjective 1 relating to 
ideas and not real things an abstract concept 
2 ART Abstract art involves shapes and colours 
and not images of real things or people. 


absurd /əb'zs:d/ adjective very silly an absurd 
situation/suggestion eabsurdity noun |C, U] eab- 
surdly adverb 


abundance /a'bandons/ noun [U, no plural] 
formal a lot of something an abundance of 
flowers o There was food in abundance (= a 
lot of food). 


abundant /a'bandont/ adjective existing in 
large quantities an abundant supply of food 
eabundantly adverb 


abuse’ /o'bju:s/ noun 1 [WRONG USE] [C, U] when 
something is used for the wrong purpose in a 
way that is harmful or morally wrong drug/ 
alcohol abuse o abuse of public money 2 MO- 
LENCE] [U] violent, cruel treatment of someone 
child abuse o sexual abuse 3 |LANGUAGE| [U] 
rude and offensive words said to another 
person Rival fans shouted abuse at each other. 


abuse? /o'bju:z/ verb [T] 1 MOLENCE] to treat 
someone cruelly and violently He was physi- 
cally abused by his alcoholic father. 2 [WRONG 
USE] to use something for the wrong purpose in 
a way that is harmful or morally wrong to 
abuse alcohol 3 |LANGUAGE] to say rude and 
offensive words to someone Te crowd started 
abusing him. eabuser noun [|C] 


abusive /s'bju:siv/ adjective saying rude and 
offensive words to someone an abusive phone 
call 


abysmal /2'bizml/ adjective very bad, espe- 
cially of bad quality the team’s abysmal per- 
formance last season eabysmally adverb 


abyss /2'bis/ noun [C] 1 [SITUATION] a very bad sit- 
uation which will not improve [usually singular] 
The country is sinking into an abyss of 
violence and bloodshed. 2 [HOLE] literary a very 
deep hole 


abyssal /a'bis*l/ adjective GEOGRAPHY found at 
the bottom of deep oceans (= big seas) 


AC /,i'si/ noun [U] PHYSICS abbreviation for 
alternating current: electrical current which 
regularly changes the direction in which it 
moves Compare DC 


-AC /dpt'zek/ COMPUTING, INTERNET internet abbre- 
viation for academic institution: used in some 
internet addresses for organizations such as 
universities 


academia / ko'di:mis/ noun [U] EDUCATION the 
people and organizations, especially universi- 
ties, involved in studying 


academic’ /,zko'demik/ adjective 1 EDUCATION 
related to education, schools, universities, etc 
academic ability/standards o It's the start of 
the academic year. 2 [SUBJECTS] related to sub- 
jects which involve thinking and studying and 
not technical or practical skills academic 
subjects 3 [CLEVER] clever and good at studying 
4 [NOT REAL] If what someone says is 
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academic 


academic, it has no purpose because it relates 
to a situation that does not exist. The whole 
discussion is academic since management won't 
even listen to us. eacademically adverb 


academic? /,zko'demik/ noun [C] EDUCATION 
someone who teaches at a university or 
college, or is paid to study there 


academy /o'kedomi/ noun |C] 1 EDUCATION a 
college which teaches people the skills needed 
for a particular job a military academy 2 an 
organization whose purpose is to encourage 
and develop an art, science, language, etc the 
Royal Academy of Music 


accelerate /sk'seloreit/ verb 1 [DRIVE] [I] to start 
to drive faster 2 [HAPPEN] [I, T] to start to happen 
more quickly, or to make something start to 
happen more quickly Inflation is likely to ac- 
celerate this year. eacceleration /ok,selo'rer[*n/ 
noun [U] 


accelerator /ok'seloreito/ (also US gas pedal) 
noun [|C] the part of a car which you push with 
your foot to make it go faster DSee colour picture 
Car on page Centre 7 


have/speak with a [local/northern/strong, 
etc] accent e lose your accent e a heavy/ 
strong/thick accent 


accent /'xksent/ noun [C] 1 LANGUAGE the way 
in which someone pronounces words, influ- 
enced by the country or area they come from, 
or their social class an American accent o a 
French accent 2 LANGUAGE a mark above a let- 
ter to show you how to pronounce it, for ex- 
ample (a) and (é) 3 LANGUAGE the word or part 
of a word that you emphasize when you are 
speaking In the word ‘impossible’ the accent is 
on the second syllable. 4 the accent on sth par- 
ticular importance or attention that you give 
to something a wonderful menu with the accent 
on fresh fish 


accentuate /ok'sentfueit/ verb [T] to empha- 
size something so that people notice it make- 
up to accentuate the eyes 


o“accept /ok'sept/ verb 1 [AGREE] |I, T] to agree to 
take something that is offered to you to accept 
an invitation/offer o He won't accept advice 
from anyone. 2 [ADMIT] [T] to admit that some- 
thing is true, often something unpleasant [+ 
(that)] He refuses to accept that he's made a mis- 
take. 3 [ALLOW TO JOIN] [T] to allow someone to 
join an organization or become part of a group 
She's been accepted by two universities. 4 accept 
responsibility/blame to admit that you caused 
something bad that happened The company 
has now accepted responsibility for the 
accident. 5 [UNDERSTAND] [T] to understand that 
you cannot change a very sad or unpleasant 
situation The hardest part is accepting the 
fact that you'll never see that person again. 


accept or agree? 
When you accept an invitation, job, or offer, you say yes 
to something which is offered. Accept is never followed 
by another verb. 


They offered me the job and I've accepted it. 


O= Important words to learn 


They-offered-me-the-job-and-I've-accepted-totake 
it- 

When you agree to do something, you say that you will 
do something which someone asks you to do. 


They offered me the job and I agreed to take it. 


acceptable /ək'septəbl/ adjective 1 [GOOD 
ENOUGH] good enough work of an acceptable 
standard o We still hope to find a solution 
which is acceptable to both sides. 2 [ALLOWED 
allowed or approved of Smoking is less and less 
socially acceptable. Opposite unacceptable 
eacceptability /3k,septo'biloti/ noun [U] 


Sb/sth gains/wins acceptance e general/ 
growing/grudging/public acceptance e 
acceptance of sth 


acceptance /ok'septons/ noun [C, U] when you 
accept something Ais acceptance of the award 
o There is a growing public acceptance of 
alternative medicine. 


accepted  /ok'septid/ adjective agreed or 
approved by most people an accepted spelling 


access’ /‘xkses/ noun [U] 1 [OPPORTUNITY] when 
you have the right or opportunity to use or see 
something J don't have access to that kind of 
information. o Do you have Internet access? 
2 [ENTRANCE] the way in which you can enter a 
place or get to a place The only access to the 
village is by boat. 


access? /'ekses/ verb [T] COMPUTING to find or 
see information, especially using a computer 
You can access the files over the Internet. 


accessible /ak'sesabl/ adjective 1 [FIND] easy to 
find or reach Information such as this is freely 
accessible to the public. o The hotel is in a 
quiet but easily accessible part of the resort. 
S Opposite inaccessible 2 [UNDERSTAND] easy to un- 
derstand They are attempting to make opera 
accessible to a wider audience. eaccessibility 
/ ak,seso'biloti/ noun [U] 


accessory /ok'sesri/ noun [C] 1 something 
extra which is not necessary but is attractive 
or useful bathroom accessories o computer 
accessories 2 LAW formal someone who helps a 
criminal to commit a crime an accessory to 
murder 


laccess pro,vider noun [C] COMPUTING, INTER- 
NET a company that makes you able to use the 
Internet, so that you can use email and see or 
show documents 


dent happens/occurs e a fatal/serious/ 
tragic accident e [killed, paralyzed, etc] in an 
accident e a car/traffic accident 


o»accident /'eksident/ noun [C] 1 something bad 


which happens that is not intended and which 
causes injury or damage a car/traffic acci- 
dent o She had an accident in the kitchen. o I 
didn't mean to spill his drink. It was an acci- 
dent. 2 by accident without being intended 7 
deleted the wrong file by accident. 
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O= Important words to learn 


accidental /,zksi'dent?l/ adjective not intended 
accidental damage eaccidentally adverb She 
accidentally knocked over a glass of red wine. 

accident-prone 9 /‘eksid°nt,praun/ adjective 
Someone who is accident-prone often has 
accidents. 

acclaim /»'klemm/ noun [U] praise from a lot of 
people international/critical acclaim 

acclaimed /»'kleimd/ adjective praised by a lot 
of people the acclaimed singer and songwriter 

acclimatize (also UK -ise) /s'klarmotaiz/ verb 
{l, T] to start to feel happy with the weather, 
the way of life, etc in a new place, or to 
make someone do this eacclimatization 
/a,klarmatar'zerf*n/ noun [U] 


accolade /'xkaleid/ noun [C] formal a prize or 


praise given to someone because they are veryo«according to /a'ko:dintu:/ preposition 1 


good at something 


accommodate /5'komodeit/ verb [T] 1 [HAVE 
SPACE FOR| to have enough space somewhere for 
a number of things or people We need more 
roads to accommodate the increase in traffic. 
2 [HELP| to do what someone wants, often by 
providing them with something He requires 
special equipment and, where possible, we've 
accommodated those needs. 3 [GIVE A HOME] to 
provide someone with a place to live or stay 
The athletes will be accommodated in a special 
Olympic village. 

accommodating  /s'komodeitip/ adjective 
willing to change your plans in order to help 
people 

accommodation /s,koma'deif7n/ noun [U] 
1 (also US accommodations [plural] a place 
where you live or stay rented accommoda- 
tion o The price includes travel and accommo- 
dation. 2 BIOLOGY the way the lens in the eye 
changes depending on on whether the thing it 
is looking at is close or far away 


accompaniment /a'kamp*nimoent/ noun 1 
FOOD [C] formal something that is nice to eat 
or drink with a particular food or drink 
salmon with an accompaniment of green salad 
2 MUSIC |C, U] music that is played with the 
main instrument or with a singing voice a 
song with piano accompaniment 


accompany /o'kamponi/ verb [T] 1 [co WITH] for- 
mal to go somewhere with someone We accom- 
panied her back to her hotel. 2 [HAPPEN TOGETHER 
to happen or exist at the same time as some- 
thing else The teachers' book is accompanied 
by a video cassette. 3 MUSIC to play a musical 
instrument with someone else who is playing 
or singing 

accomplice /a'kamplis/ noun [C] LAW someone 
who helps a criminal to commit a crime 


accomplish /s'kamplif/ verb [T] to succeed in 
doing something good I feel as if I’ve accom- 
plished nothing all day. 


accomplished /2a'kamplift/ adjective having a 
lot of skill in art, music, writing, etc an accom- 
plished musician/painter 


accomplishment = /a'kamplifmant/ noun 
1 [ACHIEVEMENT] [U] when you succeed in doing 
something good Finishing the course gave me 
a great sense of accomplishment. 2 [SKILL] [C] for- 
mal a skill in art, music, writing, etc 
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account 


accord! /a'ks:d/ noun 1 of your own accord If 
you do something of your own accord, you 
choose to do it and no one else forces you. 
Luckily, she left of her own accord. 2 POLITICS [C] 
an official agreement, especially between 
countries a peace/trade accord 


accord? /5'ko:d/ verb [T] formal to treat some- 
one specially, usually by showing respect the 
respect accorded to doctors 


accordance /o'ko:d»ns/ noun formal in accor- 
dance with sth agreeing with a rule, law, or 
wish Both companies have insisted that they 
were acting in accordance with the law. 


accordingly /2a'ko:dinli/ adverb in a way that 
is suitable We'll wait until we hear the decision 
and act accordingly. 


ISAID 
BY] as said by someone or shown by something 
According to our records, she was absent last 
Friday. 2 BASED ON] based on a particular sys- 
tem or plan Children are allocated to schools 
according to the area in which they live. 


accordion /»'k»:dion/ noun [C] MUSIC a musical 
instrument with a folding centre part and 
keyboards at both ends, which you play by 
pushing the two ends together 


accost /a'kpst/ verb [T] If someone you do not 
know accosts you, they move towards you and 
start talking to you in an unfriendly way. 


xx 


1 give an account of sth e a brief/detailed/ 
full account e an eye-witness/first-hand ac- 
count e an account of sth 

2 close/open an account e have an account 
with [name of bank] e a joint/personal/sav- 
ings account e an account holder/number 


account" /a'kaunt/ noun [C] 1 a written or spo- 
ken description of something that has hap- 
pened They gave conflicting accounts of the 
events. 2 FINANCE (also bank account) an 
arrangement with a bank to keep your money 
there and to let you take it out when you need 
to I paid the money into my account. 3 
FINANCE an agreement with a shop or company 
that allows you to buy things and pay for them 
later 4 take sth into account; take account of sth 
to consider something when judging a situa- 
tion You have to take into account the fact that 
he is less experienced when judging his 
performance. 5 on account of sth formal be- 
cause of something He doesn't drink alcohol on 
account of his health. 6 by all accounts as said 
by a lot of people The party was, by all 
accounts, a great success. 7 on my account just 
for or because of me Please don’t change your 
plans on my account. 8 on no account; not on 
any account UK not for any reason or in any 
situation On no account must these records be 
changed. >See also: checking account, current 
account, deposit account 


account? /a'kaunt/ verb 
account for sth phrasal verb 1 [BE PART OF| to be 
part of a total number of something Oil ac- 
counts for 40% of Norway's exports. 2 [EXPLAIN 
to be the reason for something, or to explain 
the reason for something She was asked to 
account for the missing money. 
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accountable 


accountable  /»'kaontobl/ adjective [never 
before noun] having to be responsible for what 
you do and able to explain your actions 
Hospitals must be held accountable for their 
mistakes. o Politicians should be accountable 
to the public that elects them. S Opposite unac- 
countable eaccountability /o,kaunto'biloti/ noun 
[U] 


accountancy /»'kauntonsi/ UK (US accounting) 
noun [U] FINANCE the job of being an account- 
ant 


accountant /a'kauntent/ noun [C] FINANCE 
someone whose job is to keep or examine the 
financial records of a company or organization 


accounting ratio noun 
several kinds of calculation used to under- 
stand financial accounts, for instance compar- 
ing money received with money owed 


accounts /o'kaunts/ noun [plural] FINANCE an 
official record of all the money a company or 
organization has received or paid 


accreditation /o,kredr'terf?n/ noun [U] official 
approval of an organization eaccredited 
/a'kreditid/ adjective officially approved 


accrual /o'kru:ol/ noun [U] FINANCE when some- 
thing increases in number or amount over a 
period of time 

accrue /o'kru:/ verb [I] FINANCE to increase in 
number or amount over a period of time In- 
terest accrues at a rate of 6%. eaccrued /a'kru:d/ 
adjective accrued interest 

accumulate /o'kju:mjaleit/ verb |I, T] to in- 
crease in amount over a period of time, or to 


make something increase over a period of 


time The chemicals accumulate in your body. 
eaccumulation /o,kju:mjo'lerf^n/ noun [U] 


accumulated ‘fund noun [C] FINANCE the 
amount of money owned by an organization 
such as a club that does not sell things 


accuracy /'ekjorosi/ noun [U] how correct or 
exact something is The new system should help 
to improve the accuracy of weather forecasts. 


accurate /'ekjorot/ adjective correct or exact 
accurate information/measurements o She 
was able to give police a fairly accurate 
description of the man. S Opposite inaccurate 
eaccurately adverb 


make an accusation e deny/dismiss/face/ 
reject an accusation e a false/wild accusa- 
tion e accusations of sth e an accusation 
against sb e an accusation by/from sb 


accusation /,«kju'zeif»n/ noun [C] when you 
say that someone has done something bad He 
made a number of accusations against his 
former colleagues. 


accusative /»'kju:zotiv/ noun [U] LANGUAGE the 
form of a noun, pronoun or adjective which is 
used in some languages to show that the word 
is the direct object of a verb eaccusative adjec- 
tive 
oaccuse /o'kju:z/ verb [T] to say that someone 
has done something bad He was falsely ac- 
cused of murder. [+ of + doing sth] She accused 
Andrew of lying to her. eaccuser noun [C] 
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C] FINANCE any of 


O= Important words to learn 


the accused /ə'kju:zd/ noun formal LAW the 
person or people who are accused of a crime 
in a court of law 

accusing /a'kju:zin/ adjective showing that you 
think someone is responsible for something 
bad Why are you giving me that accusing 
look? eaccusingly adverb She looked at me 
accusingly. 

accustom /o'kastom/ verb 
accustom yourself to sth/doing sth phrasal 
verb to experience something often enough for 
it to seem normal to you 


accustomed /»'kastomd/ adjective accustomed 
to sth/doing sth If you are accustomed to some- 
thing, you have experienced it often enough 
for it to seem normal to you. I’ve worked nights 
for years now so I've grown accustomed to it. 


ace’ /eis/ noun [|C] 1 a playing card with one 
symbol on it, that has the highest or lowest 
value in many games 2 SPORT when the first 
shot by a tennis player is too good for the 
other player to hit back 


ace? /eis/ adjective informal very good 


acetic acid /2,si:tik'zsid/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
colourless acid with a strong smell which is 
contained in vinegar 


acetone /‘xsitaun/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
strong-smelling colourless liquid which is 
used in the production of various chemicals 
and is sometimes added to paint to make it 
thinner 


acetylene /ə'setəli:n/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a col- 
ourless gas which burns with a very hot 
bright flame, used in cutting and joining metal 
(formula C,H;) 


ache’ /eik/ noun [C] HEALTH a feeling of pain 
over an area of your body which continues for 
a long time There's a dull ache in my right 
shoulder. SSee also: stomach ache 


ache? /eik/ verb [I] HEALTH If a part of your body 
aches, it is painful. My legs ache after all that 
exercise. 


oachieve /o'tfiv/ verb [T] to succeed in doing 
something good, usually by working hard I’ve 
achieved my ambition o I've been working all 
day but I feel I’ve achieved nothing. eachievable 
adjective possible to achieve achievable goals 
eachiever noun |C] He's from a family of high 
achievers (= very successful people). 


a great/notable/outstanding/remarkable 
achievement e sb’s crowning achievement e 
a sense of achievement 


achievement /2'tfi:vmont/ noun 1 [GOOD THING 
[C] something good that you achieve This film 
is his greatest achievement to date. 2 [SUCCESS 
[U] when you succeed in doing something good, 
usually by working hard You get such a sense 
of achievement when you finish the course. 


acid’ /'æsıd/ noun [C, U] CHEMISTRY one of 
several liquid substances with a pH of less 
than 7 which react with other substances, of- 
ten burning or dissolving them Aydrochloric 
acid 

acid? /'æsıd/ adjective 1 CHEMISTRY (also acidic 
/a'sidik/) containing acid, or having similar 
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qualities to an acid acid soil o an acid smell/ 
taste 2 acid remark/comment, etc an unkind re- 
mark that criticizes someone 


acidify /ə'sıdıfaı/ verb |I, T] CHEMISTRY to be- 
come an acid or to make something become an 
acid 

acidity /s'siditi/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY the amount 
of acid in a substance or in your stomach 


acid 'rain noun [U] ENVIRONMENT rain that con- 
tains chemicals from pollution and damages 
plants, etc 


‘acid salt noun [C] CHEMISTRY a chemical com- 
pound that is formed when an acid has reacted 
with another substance to produce salt and 
water 


'acid (test noun [C usually singular] a sure test of 
whether something is true or of good quality 


be generally/widely/universally acknowl- 
edged e acknowledge sb/sth as/to be sth 


acknowledge /ok'nolids/ verb [T] 1 [ACCEPT] to 
accept that something is true or exists [4 (that)] 
He acknowledged that there was a problem. 
2 [LETTER] to tell someone, usually in a letter, 
that you have received something they sent 
you Send a letter acknowledging receipt of his 
application. 3 [SAY HELLO| to let someone know 
that you have seen them, usually by saying 
hello She didn't even acknowledge my presence. 


acknowledgement (also acknowledgment) 
/ak'nvlid3mant/ noun 1 [ACCEPT] [C, U] when you 
accept that something is true or exists There 
was no acknowledgement of the extent of the 
problem. 2 [LETTER] [C] a letter telling you that 
someone has received something that you sent 
them 3 [Book] [C] something written at the front 
of a book by the author to thank people who 
have helped them [usually plural] His name 
appears in the acknowledgements. 


acne /'ækni/ noun [U] HEALTH a skin problem 
that young people often have that causes spots 
on the face 
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the formation of acid rain 


NN NES N EENAA 
chemical reactions in the 
air and in the clouds 


acorn /'eiko:n/ noun [C] BIOLOGY an oval nut 
which grows on oak trees 


acoustic /o'ku:sstik/ adjective 1 MUSIC [always 
before noun] An acoustic musical instrument 
does not use electricity. an acoustic guitar 2 
PHYSICS relating to sound and hearing 


acoustics /»'ku:stiks/ noun [plural] PHYSICS the 
way in which the shape of a room affects the 
quality of sound Te acoustics of the hall were 
terrible. 


acquaintance /s'kweint’ns/ noun [C] someone 
who you know but do not know well He's just 
a business acquaintance. 


acquainted /»'kwemtid/ adjective [never before 
noun] formal 1 If you are acquainted with 
someone, you have met them but do not know 
them well. We're already acquainted - we met 
at Elaine's party. 2 be acquainted with sth to 
know about something I’m afraid I’m not yet 
acquainted with the system. 


acquiesce / xkwi'es/ verb [I] formal to agree to 
something, often when you do not want to 
eacquiescence noun [U] formal 


acquire /ə'kwarə'/ verb |T] 1 [GET] to get some- 
thing J managed to acquire a copy of the report. 
2 [EARN] to learn something to acquire 
knowledge/skills 


acquisition /,kwrzif*n/ noun 1 [PROCESS] [U 
the process of learning or getting something 
children's acquisition of language 2 [NEW THING 
[C] something that you get, usually by buying 
it And the hat - is that a recent acquisition? 

acquit /a'kwit/ verb [T] acquitting, past acquitted 
LAW If someone is acquitted of a crime, a court 
of law decides that they are not guilty. [often 
passive] Both men were acquitted of murder. 

acquittal /a'kwit*l/ noun [C, U] LAW when a 
court of law decides that someone is not guilty 
of a crime 

acre /'‘eika'/ noun [C] MEASURES a unit for meas- 
uring area, equal to 4047 square metres DSee 
Extra help page Numbers and measurements on page 
Centre 24 
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oacross /o'krps/ adverb, preposition 1 


o»act! /ækt/ verb 1 


acrid /'skrid/ adjective An acrid smell is un- 
pleasant and causes a burning feeling in your 
throat. 


acrimonious / kri'maunias/ adjective involv- 
ing a lot of anger, disagreement, and bad 
feelings an acrimonious divorce eacrimony 
/'ekrmmoni/ noun |U] angry, bad feelings 
between people 


acrobat /'ekrobet/ noun [C 
entertains people by performing difficult 
physical acts, such as walking on a wire high 
above the ground eacrobatic /,zkro'baetik/ ad- 
jective eacrobatics /,ekra'betiks/ noun [plural] 
the actions of an acrobat 


acronym /‘ekraunim/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a 
word made from the first letters of other 
words AIDS is the acronym for ‘acquired im- 
mune deficiency syndrome’. 


SIDES] from 
one side of something to the other J was walk- 
ing across the road. o They've built a new 
bridge across the river. 2 [OPPOSITE] on the op- 
posite side of There's a library just across the 
street. 3 [MEASURE] used after a measurement to 
show how wide something is The window 
measures two metres across. 


acrylic /a'krilik/ noun DT 1 [U] a type of cloth or 
plastic produced by chemical processes 2 [C 
usually singular] a type of paint eacrylic adjective 
acrylic paints 


BEHAVE] [I] to behave in a par- 
ticular way to act responsibly o Jeff's been act- 
ing strangely recently. o Stop acting like a 
child! 2 |po soMETHING| [I] to do something, 
especially in order to solve a problem We have 
to act now to stop the spread of this disease. 
3 [PERFORM] |I, T] to perform in a play or film He's 
acted in a number of successful Hollywood 
films. 

act as sth phrasal verb 1 [JOB] to do a particular 
job, especially one you do not normally do He 
was asked to act as an adviser on the project. 
2 [EFFECT] to have a particular effect Caffeine 
acts as a stimulant. 

act sth out phrasal verb to perform the actions 
and words of a situation or story The children 
acted out a verse from their favourite poem. 
act up phrasal verb If someone, especially a 
child, acts up, they behave badly. 


an act of sth e commit an act e a barbaric/ 
cowardly act e a criminal/terrorist act 


act? /«kt/ noun 1 [DO] [C] something that some- 
one does an act of terrorism/kindness 2 
LAW [C] a law made by a government an act of 
Congress/Parliament 3 LITERATURE [C] one of 
the parts a play is divided into Her character 
doesn't appear until Act 2. 4 [PERFORMERS] [C] one 
or several performers who perform for a short 
while in a show a comedy double act 5 |FALSE 
BEHAVIOUR] [no plural] behaviour which hides 
your real feelings or intentions Was she really 
upset or was that just an act? 6 in the act (of 
doing sth) doing something wrong I caught him 
in the act of opening one of my letters. 7 get 
your act together informal to organize your 
activities so that you can make progress 8 get 
in on the act informal to become involved in 


oactive /'ektiv/ adjective 1 


O= Important words to learn 


something successful that someone else has 
started 

acting!’ /‘xktin/ adjective acting chairman/direc- 
tor, etc someone who does a job for a short 
time while the person who usually does it is 
not there 

acting? /'ktip/ noun [U] the job of performing 
in plays and films He’s trying to get into acting. 


someone whoo«action /'ekf*n/ noun 1 [C, U] something that 


you do She has to accept the consequences of her 
actions. o We must take action (- do some- 
thing) before the problem gets worse. o So what 
do you think is the best course of action 
(= way of dealing with the situation)? o It was 
the first time I'd seen firemen in action (= do- 
ing a particular activity). 2 [ACTIVITY] [U] things 
which are happening, especially exciting or 
important things He likes films with a lot of 
action. SOpposite inaction 3 out of action dam- 
aged or hurt and not able to operate or play 
sports They've got three players out of action. 
4 legal action LAW a legal process in a court 
They are planning to take legal action 
against the company. 5 [FIGHTING] [U] fighting in 
a war He was killed in action (= while fight- 
ing). 6 [PROCESS] [no plural] a movement or nat- 
ural process The rocks are smoothed by the 
action of water. >See also: industrial action, be all 
talk? (and no action) 

action-packed /'«kf»n,pekt/ adjective An ac- 
tion-packed film or story has a lot of exciting 
events. 

action 'replay UK (US instant replay) noun [C] 
when part of a film of a sporting event is 
shown again, often more slowly 

activate /'ektiveit/ verb [T] to make something 
start working The alarm can be activated by a 
laser beam. 


INVOLVED] very in- 
volved in an organization or planned activity 
He played an active role in the campaign. 
2 [BUSY] doing a lot of things, or moving around 
a lot Even at the age of 80 she's still very active. 
3 LANGUAGE An active verb or sentence is one 
in which the subject of the verb is the person 
or thing doing the action. For example 'Andy 
drove the car.’ is an active sentence. 2Compare 
passive 4 GEOLOGY An active volcano could 
throw out rocks, fire, etc at any time. 
active im'munity noun [U] HEALTH when the 
body produces its own antibodies (= sub- 
stances in the blood that fight disease) 
actively /‘xktivli/ adverb in a way that causes 
something to happen He actively encourages 
me to spend money. 
active 'transport noun [U] BIOLOGY the proc- 
ess by which molecules can pass through a 
membrane (= thin layer of tissue) from an 
area where there are not many of them into 
an area where there are a lot of them 
activist /'æktıvıst/ noun [C] POLITICS someone 
who tries to cause social or political change a 
political activist eactivism noun [U] 


do/perform an activity e frantic/strenuous 
activity e outdoor/leisure activity ea flurry 
of activity 
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oactor /'ekto/ noun [|C 
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oactivity /zk'tivoti/ noun 1 [EVENT] [C] something 
which you do for enjoyment, especially an 
organized event The centre offers a range of 
activities, such as cycling, swimming, and ten- 
nis. 2 [WORK] [C, U] the work of a group or or- 
ganization to achieve an aim criminal/ 
terrorist activities 3 [MOVEMENT] [U] when a lot 
of things are happening or people are moving 
around There was a sudden flurry of activity 
(= short period of activity) at the back of the 
hall. SOpposite inactivity 


someone, especially a 
man, whose job is to perform in plays and 
films 


oactress /'aktros/ noun [C] a woman whose job 


is to perform in plays and films 


oactual /'æktfuəl/ adjective 1 real, not guessed 
or imagined We were expecting about fifty peo- 
ple, though the actual number was a lot 
higher. 2 in actual fact UK really It was due to 
start at ten, but in actual fact, it didn't begin 
until nearly eleven. 


actual or current ? 
Actual means ‘real’. It does not mean ‘happening now’. 


His friends call him Jo-Jo, but his actual name 
is John. 

Use current to talk about things which are happening 
or which exist now. 


She started her current job two years ago. 


o«actually /'æktfuəli/ adverb 1 [TRUTH] used when 
you are saying what is the truth of a situation 
He didn’t actually say anything important. 
2 [SURPRISE] used when you are saying some- 
thing surprising She sounds English but she’s 
actually Spanish. o Did you actually meet the 
President? 3 [MISTAKE] mainly UK used when you 
are disagreeing with someone or saying no to 
a request "You didn't tell me." "Actually, I did." 
o "Do you mind if I smoke?" "Actually, I'd 
rather you didn't." 


acumen /'ækjumən/ noun |U] the ability tooadd /zd/ verb 1 


make good judgments and decisions busi- 
ness/political acumen 


acupuncture /‘ekjupanktfa'/ noun [U] HEALTH 
a way of treating pain or illness by putting 
thin needles into different parts of the body 


acute /a'kju:t/ adjective 
1 An acute problem or 
negative feeling is ex- 
treme. There's an 
acute shortage of 
medical staff. o acute 
pain o acute anxiety 2 
MATHEMATICS An acute 
angle is less than 90 de- 
grees. 3 quick to notice or understand things 
an acute mind o Dogs rely on their acute sense 
of smell. 


acute ‘accent noun [C] LANGUAGE a mark 
which is written above a letter in some lan- 
guages, e.g. ‘é’, showing you how to pronounce 
the letter 


acute angle 


addict 


acutely /a'kju:tli/ adverb very strongly I was 
acutely aware of how Alex felt about the 
situation. 


AD /e1'di:/ abbreviation for Anno Domini: used 
to show that a particular year came after the 
birth of Christ 1066 AD 


ad /zed/ noun |C] an advertisement See also: 
classified ad 


adagio /a'da:d3iau/ noun [C] MUSIC a piece of 
classical music (= serious music by a com- 
poser such as Mozart) that should be played 
slowly 


adamant /'sdomont/ adjective very sure of 
what you think and not willing to change your 
opinion [+ (that)) They are adamant that they 
have not broken any rules. eadamantly adverb 


Adam's apple /,ædəmz'æpl/ noun [C] ANAT- 
OMY the lump in a man's throat that you can 
see moving up and down when he speaks or 
swallows 


adapt /a'dept/ verb 1 [CHANGE BEHAVIOUR] [I] to 
change your behaviour so that it is suitable 
for a new situation It takes time to adapt to a 
new working environment. 2 [CHANGE SOMETHING 
[T] to change something so that it is suitable 
for a different use or situation Courses have to 
be adapted for different markets. 3 [BOOK] [T] to 
change a book or play so that it can be made 
into a film or television programme Both nov- 
els have been adapted for television. 


adaptable /a'deptabl/ adjective able to change 
to suit different situations or uses eadaptabil- 
ity /o,dzpto'biloti/ noun [U] 


adaptation /,dep'terfen/ noun 1 [FILM] [C] a 
film, television programme, or play which has 
been made from a book 2 [CHANGE] [C, U] the 
process or act of changing to suit a new situ- 
ation Evolution occurs as a result of adapta- 
tion to new environments. 


adapter (also adaptor) /a'depta'/ noun [C] some- 
thing that is used for connecting two or more 
pieces of electrical equipment to an electrical 


supply 


PUT WITH] [T] to put something 
with something else Add the eggs to the cream. 
2 [INCREASE] |I, T] to increase an amount or level 
Then there's the service charge which adds 
another ten percent to the bill. 3 [SAY MORE] [T] to 
say another thing [+ that] She said she liked 
him but added that he was difficult to work 
with. 4 MATHEMATICS [T] to put two or more 
numbers or amounts together to get a total 
S See also: add insult? to injury 
add (sth) up phrasal verb MATHEMATICS to put 
numbers together in order to reach a total 
When you add up everything we've spent, it's 
cost well over £200. 
not add up phrasal verb informal If something 
does not add up, you cannot believe it is true. 
She gave me an explanation but somehow it 
doesn't add up. 


adder /'«d»/ noun [C] a small, poisonous snake 


addict /‘edikt/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH someone who 
cannot stop taking a drug a heroin/drug 
addict 2 informal someone who likes some- 
thing very much and does it or has it very 
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addicted 


often a TV/computer game addict o She admits 
to being a crossword addict. 

addicted /a'diktid/ adjective 1 HEALTH not able 
to stop taking a drug He later became addicted 
to heroin. 2 informal liking something very 
much and doing or having it too often He's 
addicted to chocolate/football. 


fight/have/suffer from an addiction e alco- 
hol/drug/gambling addiction e addiction to 
sth 


addiction /s'dik[:n/ noun [C, UJ HEALTH when 
you cannot stop doing or taking something be- 
cause you are addicted to it 


addictive /o'diktiv/ adjective HEALTH If some- 
thing is addictive, it makes you want more of 
it so that you become addicted. Tobacco is 
highly addictive. 


addition /»'dif»n/ noun 1 in addition (to sth) 
added to what already exists or happens, or 
more than you already do or have In addition 
to teaching, she works as a nurse in the holi- 
days. 2 MATHEMATICS [U] the process of adding 
numbers or amounts together in order to get 
a total 3 [C] a new or extra thing which is 
added to something Defender Matt Smith is the 
latest addition to the team. 


additional /s'dif»n3l/ adjective extra to what 
already exists We plan to take on an additional 
ten employees over the next year. eadditionally 
adverb 


ad'dition reaction noun [C] CHEMISTRY a 
chemical reaction where two whole molecules 
join together to form one larger molecule 

additive /‘editiv/ noun [C] FOOD a chemical 
which is added to food in order to make it taste 
or look better or to keep it fresh 


add-on /‘zdpn/ noun [C] COMPUTING a piece of 
equipment that can be connected to a com- 
give itan extra use 


give sb your address e your business/home/ 
work address e a change of address 


o«address'! /o'dres/ (9 /‘edres/ noun [C] 1 [BUILD- 
ING DETAILS] the details of where a building is, 
including the building number, road name, 
town, etc 2 INTERNET a series of letters, signs, 
or numbers used to send email to someone or 
to reach a page of information on the Internet 
an email/web address 3 [SPEECH] a formal 
speech to a group of people See also: forward- 
ing address, public address system 


address? /»'dres/ verb |T] 1 [BUILDING DETAILS] to 
write a name or address on an envelope or par- 
cel A parcel arrived addressed to Emma. 
2 [DEAL WITH] to deal with a problem We have to 
address the issue/problem before it gets 
worse. 3 [PEAK] formal to speak to someone, or 
to give a speech to an audience Today she will 
be addressing a major conference in London. 
4 address sb as sth formal to give someone a 
particular name or title when you speak or 
write to them Do you think I should address 
him as ‘Mr Benson’ or ‘Albert’? 


a'ddress book (US ‘address book) noun [C] 1 
COMPUTING a computer document that keeps a 
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list of names and email addresses 2 a book in 
which you keep a list of names and addresses 


adept /‘xdept/ adjective good at doing some- 
thing difficult She's very adept at dealing with 
the media. 


adequate /‘edikwat/ adjective 1 [ENOUGH 
enough I didn't have adequate time to pre- 
pare. 2 [QUITE GOOD] good enough, but not very 
good The sound quality isn't exceptional but 
it's adequate for everyday use. DOpposite inad- 
equate eadequately adverb Make sure you are 
adequately equipped for the journey. 


adhere /ad‘his‘/ verb [I] formal to stick to a sur- 
face 
adhere to sth pArasal verb to obey a rule or 
principle We always adhere strictly to the 
guidelines. 


adherence /od'hiorns/ noun [U] formal when 
someone obeys a set of rules or principles 
eadherent noun [C] formal someone who obeys 
a particular set of rules, principles, etc 


adhesive /əd'hi:sıv/ noun [C] DT a substance 
used for sticking things together eadhesive ad- 
jective 

ad hoc /,d'hok/ adjective not regular or 
planned, but happening only when necessary 
We meet on an ad hoc basis. 


adipose /'dipoos/ adjective [always before 
noun] BIOLOGY of animal fat adipose tissue 


adjacent /»'daeisnt/ adjective formal If two 
things are adjacent, they are next to each 
other. The fire started in an adjacent building. 
o They live in a house adjacent to the railway. 


adjacent 'angle noun [C] MATHEMATICS one of 
two angles that are formed when one angle is 
divided by a straight line 


o«adjective /'edsiktiv/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a 


word that describes a noun or pronoun. The 
words ‘big’, ‘boring’, ‘purple’, and ‘obvious’ 
are all adjectives. eadjectival /,zed31k'tarv7l/ 
adjective containing or used like an adjective 
an adjectival phrase 


adjoining /o'd3omip/ adjective next to and 
joined to something an adjoining room 


adjourn /2'd33:n/ verb |l, T] formal to stop a 
meeting, especially a legal process, for a 
period of time or until a later date The judge 
adjourned the case until March 31. eadjourn- 
ment noun [C] 


adjudicate /»5'dsu:dikeit/ verb |I, T] formal LAW 
to make an official judgment or decision about 
a competition or disagreement Occasionally, 
he has to adjudicate on a pensions matter. 
eadjudication /o,dsu:dr'kerf?n/ noun [U] eadju- 
dicator noun [C] 


adjust /a'd3ast/ verb 1 [CHANGE] [T] to change 
something slightly so that it works better, fits 
better, or is more suitable You can adjust the 
heat using this switch here. o The figures need 
to be adjusted for inflation. 2 [BEHAVE] [I] to 
change the way you behave or think in order 
to suit a new situation They found it hard 
adjusting to life in a new country. 


adjustable /a'd3,stabl/ adjective able to be 
changed slightly in order to suit different 
people or situations an adjustable seat 
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O= Important words to learn 


adjustment /2'd3astmant/ noun [C, U] a slight 
change that you make to something so that it 
works better, fits better, or is more suitable 
We've made a few adjustments to the sched- 
ule. 


ad lib / d'lib/ verb |I, T] to speak in public with- 
out having planned what to say I had no script 
so I had to ad lib. 


admin /‘edmin/ noun [U] UK short for admin- 
istration 


administer /od'minista'/ verb [T] 1 [ORGANIZE] to 
organize or arrange something The fund is ad- 
ministered by the Economic Development 
Agency. 2 HEALTH formal to give medicine or 
medical help to someone to administer first aid 


adrenal gland 


If a person admits that something bad is 
true, the verbs accept and acknowledge 
may be used: I accept that things should 
have been done differently. e He refuses to 
acknowledge the problem. 


If a person admits that they have done 
something bad, the verb confess is often 
used: Rawlinson finally confessed to the 
murder. 


The phrasal verbs own up and (informal) 
fess up, and the idiom come clean can 
also be used when a person admits that 
they have done something bad: I decided to 
come clean about the broken vase. e Come 
on, own up - who’s eaten the last sandwich? 


administration /ad,minrstrein/ noun 1 (U]“admit /od'mit/ verb admitting, past admitted 


the work of organizing and arranging the op- 
eration of something, such as a company The 
job involves a lot of administration. 2 POLI- 
TICS [C] mainly US the President and politi- 
cians who govern a country at a particular 
time, or a period of government the Bush 
administration 


administrative /o»d'ministrotiv/ adjective re- 
lating to the organization and management of 
something The work is largely administrative. 


administrator /ed'ministreita'/ noun [C] some- 
one who helps to manage an organization 


admirable /'zdmrrabl/ adjective If something 
is admirable, you respect or approve of it. He 
has many admirable qualities. eadmirably 
adverb 


admiral /‘zdm-ral/ noun [C] an officer of very 
high rank in the navy 


express/feel/have admiration e enormous/ 
great/grudging/profound admiration 
e admiration for sb 


admiration /,ædmə'rerf°n/ noun [U] when you 
admire someone or something My admira- 
tion for him grows daily. 


admire /5d'maio'/ verb |T] 1 [RESPECT] to respect 
or approve of someone or something You have 
to admire him for being so determined. 2 [LOOK 
AT| to look at something or someone, thinking 
how attractive they are We stood for a few 
minutes, admiring the view. eadmirer noun [C] 


admissible /sd'misobl/ adjective formal LAW 
allowed or acceptable, especially in a court of 
law admissible evidence 


admission /od'mif»n/ noun 1 [MONEY] [U] the 
money that you pay to enter a place Art exhi- 
bition - admission free. 2 [TRUTH] [C] when you 
agree that you did something bad, or that 
something bad is true She is, by her own 
admission, lazy. o His departure was seen by 
many as an admission of guilt. 3 [PERMISSION 
[C, UJ when someone is given permission to 
enter somewhere or to become a member of a 
club, university, etc She's applied for admis- 
sion to law school. 


1 [SOMETHING BAD] [I, T] to agree that you did 
something bad, or that something bad is true 
[+ doing sth] Both men admitted taking illegal 
drugs. |* to + doing sth] She admitted to steal- 
ing the keys. o I was wrong - I admit it. [+ (that)] 
He finally admitted that he couldn't cope. 2 [N.— 
Low] [T] to allow someone to enter somewhere, 
especially to take someone who is ill into hos- 
pital UK to be admitted to hospital/ US to be 
admitted to the hospital o It says on the ticket 
‘admits 2". 

admittance /sd'mit?ns/ noun [U] permission to 
enter a place 


admittedly /ad'mitidli/ adverb used when you 
are agreeing that something is true although 
you do not want to Admittedly I was partly to 
blame but it wasn't all my fault. 

admonish /5d'mpnif/ verb [T] formal to gently 
tell someone that they have done something 
wrong 

ado /»'du:/ noun without further/more ado with- 
out waiting any more 


adolescence / d*l'es°ns/ noun [U] the period 
of time in someone's life between being a child 
and an adult 


adolescent / d°l'es°nt/ noun [C] a young per- 
son who is between being a child and an adult 
eadolescent adjective 


adopt /s'dopt/ verb 1 [CHILD] [I, T] to legally 
become the parents of someone else's child 
2 [START USING] [T] to accept or start using some- 
thing new We've adopted a new approach. 
eadopted adjective an adopted son eadoption 
/a'dopf7n/ noun |C, U 


adorable /»'do:robl/ adjective very attractive, 
often because of being small an adorable little 
boy 


adore /a'do:/ verb |T] 1 [LOVE] to love someone 
and have a very good opinion of them Sarah 
adored her father. 2 [LIKE] to like something very 
much JI adore travelling. ^ eadoration 
/ zedo'rerf?n/ noun [U] 

adorn /5'do:n/ verb [T] formal to decorate some- 
thing The room was adorned with flowers. 
eadornment noun |C, U] 


adrenal gland /»'dri:nol,glaend/ noun [C] ANAT- 
OMY one of two body organs that produce ad- 
renalin (= a substance the body produces 
when you are frightened) 
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adrenalin 


O= Important words to learn 


adrenalin (also adrenaline) /a'dren*lin/ noun [U] 
BIOLOGY a substance that your body produces 
when you are angry, excited, or frightened 
which makes your heart beat faster 


adrift /o'drift/ adjective 1 [never before noun] If 
a boat is adrift, it floats around in the water 
and is not tied to anything. 2 come adrift to 
become loose and not joined to anything A few 
bricks in the garden wall had come adrift. 


adsorb /zd'zs:b/ verb [T] PHYSICS to cause a 
substance, usually a gas, to form a very thin 
layer on the surface of another substance 
eadsorbent /zd'zo:.b°nt/ adjective eadsorption 
/aed'zo:p[*n/ noun [U] 


adulation /,zdjo'lerf»n/ noun [U] great praise 
and admiration for someone, often which they 
do not deserve 


o«adult! /'zdalt, a'dalt/ noun [C] a person or ani- 
mal that has finished growing and is not now 
a child 


adult? /'edalt, »'dAlt/ adjective 1 [NOT A CHILD 
having finished growing an adult male rat 
2 [RELATING TO ADULTS] [always before noun] for or 
relating to adults adult education o adult life 
3 [SEXUAL] Adult books, films, etc show naked 
people or sexual acts and are not for children. 


adultery /s'dAltri/ noun [U] sex between a 
married person and someone who is not their 
husband or wife eadulterous adjective 


o«advantage /od'vamtids/ noun [C, U] 1 


a big/enormous/main/major advantage e 
an unfair advantage e take advantage of sth 
e the advantage of sth 


USEFUL 
THING] something good about a situation that 
helps you One of the advantages of living in 
town is having the shops so near. 2 [SUCCESS 
something that will help you to succeed These 
new routes will give the airline a considerable 
advantage over its competitors. o If we could 
start early it would be to our advantage 
(= help us to succeed). SOpposite disadvantage 
3 take advantage of sth to use the good things 
in a situation J thought I'd take advantage of 
the sports facilities while I’m here. 4 take 
advantage of sb/sth to treat someone badly in 
order to get what you want 


advantageous 


/,:dvon'teid5os/ adjective 


helping to make you more successful 


advent /'ædvent/ noun 1 the advent of sth the 
start or arrival of something new the advent of 
the Internet 2 Advent RELIGION the religious 
period before Christmas (- a Christian holi- 
day) in the Christian year 


have an adventure e be looking for adven- 
ture e a big/exciting adventure e an adven- 
ture holiday/playground 


adulthood /‘zdalthud/ ® /o'dalthud/ noun |uj&" Adventure /əd'ventfə/ noun [C, U] an exciting 


the part of your life when you are an adult 


medical/scientific/technological advances 
e a major advance e advances in sth 


advance’ /ad'va:ns/ noun 1 in advance before 
a particular time You need to book your ticket 
at least 14 days in advance. 2 [PROGRESS] [C, U 
new discoveries and inventions technologi- 
cal/scientific advances 3 FINANCE [C] a pay- 
ment given to someone before work has been 
completed, or before the usual time 4 FORWARD 
[C] a movement forward, especially by an army 


advance? /ad'va:ns/ verb 1 [PROGRESS] [I, T] to de- 
velop or progress, or to make something de- 
velop or progress He moved to New York with 
hopes of advancing his career. 2 [FORWARD] [I 
to move forward to a new position, especially 
while fighting Rebel soldiers advanced on the 
capital. 


advance? /ad'va:ns/ adjective [always before 
noun] happening or ready before an event ad- 
vance planning/warning © an advance 
booking 


advanced /ad'va:nst/ adjective 1 [DEVELOPED 
having developed or progressed to a late stage 
advanced technology © The disease was at an 
advanced stage. 2 [HIGH LEVEL] at a higher, more 
difficult level an advanced English course 


advancement /ad'va:nsmont/ noun [C, U] pro- 
gress career advancement © technological 
advancements 


advances /od'va:msiz/ noun sb's advances 
things that someone says and does to try to 
start a sexual relationship with someone 


and sometimes dangerous experience It’s a 
film about the adventures of two friends trav- 
elling across Africa. eadventurer noun [C] 


adventurous /ad'vent/*ras/ adjective 1 [NEW 
THINGS] willing to try new and often difficult 
things I’m trying to be more adventurous with 
my cooking. 2 [EXCITING] exciting and often dan- 
gerous He led an adventurous life. 


oadverb /'ædvs:b/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a word 


that describes or gives more information 
about a verb, adjective, phrase, or other ad- 
verb. In the sentences ‘He ate quickly.’ and ‘It 
was extremely good.’, ‘quickly’ and ‘ex- 
tremely’ are both adverbs. 


adversary /‘xdvas-ri/ noun [C] formal someone 
who you are fighting or competing against 


adverse /‘xdvz:s/ adjective formal 1 adverse 
conditions/effects/impact things that cause 
problems or danger adverse weather conditions 
o Pollution levels like these will certainly have 
an adverse effect on health. 2 adverse comment/ 
publicity/reaction, etc something negative that 
is said or written about someone or something 
eadversely adverb 


adversity /ad'vs:sati/ noun [C, U] formal an ex- 
tremely difficult situation She showed a great 
deal of courage in adversity. 


advert /'edva:t/ noun [C] UK an advertisement 
advertise /'zdvotaiz/ verb 1 [TRY TO SELL] |I, T] to 


tell people about a product or service, for ex- 
ample in newspapers or on television, in order 
to persuade them to buy it Companies are not 
allowed to advertise cigarettes on television any 
more. 2 [ASK FOR] I] to put information in a news- 
paper or on the Internet, asking for someone 
or something that you need Te university is 
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o»advise /ad'vaiz/ verb 1 


O= Important words to learn 


advertising for administrative staff. eadver- 
tiser noun [C] a company that advertises things 


advertisement /ad'vs:tismont/ (9) /,ædvər- 
'tarzmont/ noun |C] a picture, short film, song, 
etc which tries to persuade people to buy a 
product or service a newspaper/television ad- 
vertisement 


o«advertising /'zdvotarzm/ noun [U] the busi- 
ness of trying to persuade people to buy prod- 
ucts or services an advertising agency 


ask for/give/offer/provide/seek advice e 
take sb's advice e bad/conflicting/expert/ 
good advice e advice on/about sth e a piece 
of advice 


oadvice /od'vais/ noun [U] suggestions about 
what you think someone should do or how 
they should do something She asked me for 
advice about writing a book. o There's a book- 
let giving advice on how to set up your own 
club. o I took your advice (= did what you sug- 
gested) and went home early. o Can I give you 
a piece of advice? 


advice 

Remember that this word is not countable. 

I need some advice. 

Lneed-an-advice. 

To make advice singular, say a piece of advice. 


advice or advise? 
Be careful not to confuse the noun advice with the verb 
advise. 
I advise you to see a lawyer. 


escheat 


advisable /ad'vaizabl/ adjective [never before 
noun] If something is advisable, it will avoid 
problems if you do it. It is advisable to book 
seats at least a. week in advance. 


SUGGEST] [I, T] to make a 
suggestion about what you think someone 
should do or how they should do something [+ 
to do sth] His doctor advised him to take time 
off work. o They advise the government on en- 
vironmental matters. o The government is ad- 
vising against travelling in the area. |+ that] 
They're advising that children be kept out of the 
sun altogether. 2 GIVE INFORMATION] [T] formal to 
give someone official information about some- 
thing They were advised of their rights. 


adviser (also advisor) /ad'vaizs'/ noun [C] some- 
one whose job is to give advice about a subject 
a financial adviser 


advisory? /ad'vaiz*ri/ adjective advisory com- 
mittee/panel/board, etc a group of people whose 
purpose is to give advice 


advisory? /ad'vaiz-ri/ noun [C] US an official 
announcement that contains advice, informa- 
tion, or a warning [usually plural] weather/ 
travel advisories 


aerodynamic 


advocate!’ /'advokert/ verb [T] to express sup- 
port for a particular idea or way of doing 
things I certainly wouldn't advocate the use of 
violence. eadvocacy /'zdvokosi/ noun [U] when 
someone advocates something 


advocate? /'advokot/ noun [C] 1 someone who 
supports a particular idea or way of doing 
things He has always been an advocate of 
stricter gun controls. 2 LAW UK a lawyer who 
defends someone in court 


A&E / ctand'i:/ UK (US emergency room) noun |C, 
U] HEALTH abbreviation for Accident and Emer- 
gency: the part of a hospital where people go 
when they are injured or ill and need treat- 
ment quickly 


aeolian UK (US eolian) /i:'svlion/ adjective [al- 
ways before noun] GEOGRAPHY produced or car- 
ried by the wind 


aerial’ /'eəriol/ UK (US antenna) noun [C] a piece 
of metal that is used for receiving television 
or radio signals >See colour picture Car on page 
Centre 7 


aerial? /'coriol/ adjective [always before noun] in 
or from the air, especially from an aircraft an 
aerial photograph/view 


aerial root 


aerial 'root noun [C] BIOLOGY a plant root that 
grows down to the ground from above the 
ground 


aerobic /es'raubik/ adjective 1 HEALTH Aerobic 
exercise is intended to make your heart 
stronger. 2 BIOLOGY needing or using oxygen 


aerobic respi'ration noun [U] BIOLOGY a 
chemical process in which energy is produced 
in the body from food by using oxygen 


aerobics /es'raubiks/ noun [U] SPORT physical 
exercises that you do to music, especially in a 
class She goes to aerobics (= to aerobics clas- 
ses). 


aerodynamic  /,orooda'nemik/ adjective 
PHYSICS having a shape that moves quickly 
through the air eaerodynamics noun [U] the 
study of how objects move through the air 
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aeroplane 


aeroplane /‘esraplein/ UK (US airplane) noun 
[C] a vehicle that flies and has an engine and 
wings 

aerosol /'eorosol/ noun [C] a metal container 
that forces a liquid out in small drops when 
you press a button DSee picture at CFC 


aerospace /'eorouspers/ noun [U] the design 
and production of aircraft 


aesthetic (also US esthetic) /es'Oetik/ adjective 
relating to beauty and the way something 
looks the aesthetic appeal of cats eaestheti- 
cally adverb 


aesthetics (also US esthetics) /es'Oetiks/ noun 
[U] ART the study of beauty, especially in art 


aetiology UK (US etiology) /i:.ti'vlad3i/ noun 
[U] HEALTH the study of the causes of a disease 


AFAIK INTERNET internet abbreviation for as far 
as I know: used when you believe that some- 
thing is true, but you are not completely 
certain 


afar /»fas/ adverb literary from afar from a 
long distance He had admired her from afar. 


affable /'æfəbl/ adjective pleasant and friendly 


affair /ə'fes/ noun 1 [EVENTS] [C] a situation or 
set of related events, especially bad ones The 
government's handling of the affair has been 
widely criticized. 2 [RELATIONSHIP] [C] a sexual 
relationship between two people when one or 
both of them is married to someone else He's 
been having an affair with a woman at work. 
3 he sb's affair If something is your affair, it is 
private and you do not want anyone else to be 
involved or know about it. See also: love affair 


affairs /»'feoz/ noun [plural] situations or sub- 
jects that involve you He refused to discuss his 
financial affairs. >See also: current affairs, state 
of affairs 


o«affect /a'fekt/ verb [T] 1 [CAUSE CHANGE] to influ- 
ence someone or something, or cause them to 
change It’s a disease which affects many older 
people. 2 |CAUSE EMOTION] to cause a strong emo- 


tion, especially sadness [often passive] I was 
deeply affected by the film. S See Common Learner 
Error at effect 


affect someone or something 


Remember that you do not need a preposition after the 
verb affect. 


The problem affects everyone. 
The-problem-affects-to-everyone- 


affectation / æfek'terf’n/ noun [C, U] a way of 
speaking or behaving that is not natural to 
someone 

affected /o'fektid/ adjective behaving or 
speaking in a way that is not natural or sin- 


cere 


i show affection e affection for sb e a display/ 
show of affection 


affection /»'fek[»n/ noun [C, U] a feeling of lik- 
ing or loving someone Ann’s affection for her 
grandfather was obvious. 


O= Important words to learn 


affectionate /»s'fek[»not/ adjective showing 
that you like or love someone an affectionate 
little girl o He's very affectionate. eaffection- 
ately adverb 


affiliate /2'filieit/ verb be affiliated to/with sth 
to be officially connected to, or a member of, 
a larger organization a college affiliated to the 
University of London eaffiliation /5,frli'er[^n/ 
noun [C, U] 


affinity /ə'fınəti/ noun 1 [FEELING] [no plural] a 
feeling that you like and understand someone 
or something She seems to have a natural 
affinity for/with water. 2 [SIMILARITY] [C, U] a 
similarity There are affinities between this 
poem and some of his earlier work. 


affirm /ə'fs:m/ verb [T] formal to say that some- 
thing is true He gave a speech affirming the 
government's commitment to education. 
eaffirmation /,2:fo'merf»n/ noun |C, U] 


affirmative /a'fs:motiv/ adjective LANGUAGE 
formal In language, an affirmative word or 
phrase expresses the meaning ‘yes’. an 
affirmative answer 


affix /'efiks/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a group of let- 
ters that you add to the beginning or the end 
of a word to make another word. In the word 
‘non-alcoholic’, ‘non-’ is an affix. 2Compare pre- 
fix, suffix 


afflict /o'flikt/ verb [T] formal If an illness or 
problem afflicts you, it makes you suffer. [often 
passive] a country afflicted by civil war eafflic- 
tion /a'flik[»n/ noun [C, U] something that 
makes you suffer 


affluent /‘zfluont/ adjective having a lot of 
money affluent | families/neighbourhoods 
eaffluence /'æfluəns/ noun [U] 


oafford /a'fo:d/ verb [T] 1 can afford to have 


enough money to buy something or enough 
time to do something I can't afford a new com- 
puter. |+ to do sth] Can we afford to go away? 
o Td love to come out but I can't afford the 
time. 2 can afford to do sth If you can afford to 
do something, it is possible for you to do it 
without causing problems. We can't afford to 
take that risk. 


afford to do something 


When afford is followed by a verb, it is always in the 
to + infinitive form. 


We can't afford to go on holiday this year. 
We "Lafford goi holiday thi : 


affordable /2'fs:dabl/ adjective cheap enough 
for most people affordable housing/prices 


affront /»'trant/ noun [C] something that is of- 
fensive or insulting to someone He regarded 
the comments as an affront to his dignity. 


afield /ofid/ adverb mainly UK farlfurther 
afield away from the place where you are We 
hired a car so we could travel further afield. 


afloat /o'floot/ adjective 1 floating on water 
2 stay afloat FINANCE to have enough money to 
continue a business Many small business are 
struggling to stay afloat. 
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O= Important words to learn 


afoot /o'fut/ adjective [never before noun] being 
planned, or happening now There are plans 
afoot to launch a new radio station. 


Other ways of saying 'afraid' are fright- 
ened and scared: He's frightened that the 
other children will laugh at him. e Gerry 
has always been scared of heights. 


If someone is extremely afraid, then you 
can use adjectives such as petrified, terri- 
fied, panic-stricken or the informal phrase 
scared to death: I’m terrified of flying. 

e She was panic-stricken when her little 
boy disappeared. e He's scared to death of 
having the operation. 


If someone is afraid because they are wor- 
rying about something, then you can use 
adjectives such as anxious, concerned, 
nervous, or worried: I’m worried that 
something will go wrong. e All this waiting 
is making me feel anxious. 


If someone is afraid of something that 
might happen in the future, you can use 
the adjectives apprehensive or uneasy: 
He's a bit apprehensive about living away 
from home. 


o«afraid /o'freid/ adjective [never before noun] 1 I'm 
afraid used to politely tell someone bad news 
or to politely disagree with someone We 
haven't got any tickets left, I'm afraid. [+ (that)] 
Im afraid that I’ve broken your vase. 
2 [FRIGHTENED] frightened She's afraid of water. 
3 [worRIED] worried that something bad might 
happen [+ (that)) Many people are afraid that 
they might lose their jobs. [+ of + doing sth] He 
was afraid of upsetting Clare. 


afresh /ə'fref/ adverb If you do something 
afresh, you do it again in a different way. Juan 
tore up the letter he was writing and started 
afresh. 


African /‘zfrikon/ adjective relating or belong- 
ing to Africa African art/music eAfrican noun 
[C] someone from Africa 


African-American /,frikono'merikon/. (also 
Afro-American —/,efrouo'merikon/) adjective 
SOCIETY relating or belonging to American 
people whose families came from Africa in 
the past the African-American community 
eAfrican-American (also Afro-American) noun [C] 
a 25-year-old African-American 


Afro /‘xfrou/ noun [C] a way of arranging very 
curly hair, especially for black people, in a 
round shape 

Afro-Caribbean /,frookzerrbiion/ adjective 
UK SOCIETY relating to people from the Carib- 
bean whose families originally came from 
Africa Afro-Caribbean art/music 


o»after! /'a:fto'/ preposition 1 [TIME/EVENT] when a 
time or event has happened We went swim- 
ming after lunch. o Let's get the shopping. 
After that, we can have coffee. 2 |Lisr| following 
in order H comes after G in the alphabet. 3 [TIME 
US (UK/US past) used to say how many 
minutes past the hour it is It’s five after three. 
4 [BECAUSE OF] because of something that hap- 
pened FI never trust her again after what she 
did to me. 5 [DESPITE] despite 7 can't believe he 
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aftertaste 


was so unpleasant after you gave him so much 
help. 6 [FOLLOW] following someone or some- 
thing We ran after him, but he escaped. 7 after 
5 minutes/2 weeks, etc when five minutes, two 
weeks, etc have passed 8 day after daylyear 
after year, etc continuing for a long time, or 
happening many times I’m bored with going to 
school day after day. 9 [NAMED FOR| used when 
giving someone or something the same name 
as another person or thing It was called the 
Biko building, after the famous South African. 
10 after all a [NOT EXPECTED] used to say that 
something happened or was true although you 
did not expect it to happen or be true Helen 
couldn't come to the party after all. b 
EMPHASIZE TRUTH] used to add information that 
shows that what you have just said is true You 
can’t expect to be perfect - after all, it was only 
your first lesson. 11 be after sth informal to be 
trying to get something What type of job are 
you after? 12 be after sb informal to be looking 
for someone The police are after him. 


o«after? /'a:fto'/ conjunction at a later time than 


something else happens We arrived after the 
game had started. o After further discussion, 
we decided to call the police. 


o»after? /'a:fts/ adverb later than someone or 


something else He had the operation on Mon- 
day and I saw him the day after. 


afterbirth /‘a:ftabs:6/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the 
material, including the placenta (= organ that 
feeds a baby inside its mother) which is 
pushed out of a woman’s or female animal’s 
body soon after she has given birth 


in the aftermath of sth e the immediate af- 
termath 


aftermath /'a:ftoma:0/ noun [no plural] a situ- 
ation that is the result of an accident, crime, 
or other violent event There are calls for 
tighter airport security in the aftermath of 
last week’s bombing. 


o«afternoon /,:fto'num/ noun 1 [C, U] the time 


between the middle of the day, and the eve- 
ning I played tennis on Saturday afternoon. 
o The train arrives at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 
o What are you doing this afternoon (= today 
in the afternoon)? 2 (Good) afternoon. used to 
say hello to someone in the afternoon 


afternoon 


If you talk about what happens in the afternoon, use the 
preposition in. 
In the afternoon I phoned my girlfriend. 

be-af Lo ; iclfiiend- 
If you say a day of the week before 'afternoon', use the 
preposition on. 
I'm going to the dentist on Tuesday afternoon. 


aftershave /'a:ftofeiv/ noun |C, U] a liquid 
with a pleasant smell that men put on their 
faces after shaving (= removing hair) 


aftertaste /‘a:ftoterst/ noun [C] the taste that 
a food or drink leaves in your mouth when 
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afterthought 


you have swallowed it [usually no plural] a bit- 
ter/sweet aftertaste 


afterthought /'a:ft2505:t/ noun [C] something 
that you say or do later [usually no plural] She 
only asked me to the party as an afterthought. 


oafterwards /'a:ftowodz/ (also US afterward) 


adverb at a later time, after something else has 
happened I did my homework and went swim- 
ming afterwards. 


o“again /o'gen/ adverb 1 [REPEAT] once more Pll ask 
her again. o I'll see you again next week. 2 [AS 
BEFORE] as before Get some rest and you'll soon 
be well again. 3 again and again many times He 
played the same song again and again. 4 all 
over again repeated from the beginning We had 
to start all over again. 5 then/there again used 
when adding a fact to something you have just 
said I failed my history test - but then again, I 
didn’t do much studying for it. 


o«against /o'genst/ preposition 1 [NOT AGREE] dis- 
agreeing with a plan or activity Andrew wants 
to change offices but I'm against it. o There 
were 70 votes for the new proposal and 30 
against. 2 [COMPETE] competing with or opposing 
someone or something Liverpool is playing 
against AC Milan. © the fight against racism 
3 [TOUCH] touching something Push the bed 
against the wall. 4 PROTECT] protecting you from 
something bad Fresh fruit in the diet may 
protect against cancer. 5 [OPPOSITE DIRECTION] in 
the opposite direction to the way something is 
moving I was cycling against the wind. 
6 against the law/the rules forbidden by a law 
or by rules It’s against the law to leave young 
children alone in the house. 7 against sb's ad- 
vice/wishes, etc If you do something against 
someone's advice, wishes, etc, you do it al- 
though they have said you should not or must 
not. He flew there against his doctor's advice. 
8 have sth against sb/sth to have a reason not 
to like someone or something I’ve got nothing 
against him personally, I just don't think he's 
the right man for the job. 


agar /'eiga:/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a thick clear 
substance used by scientists for growing mi- 
croorganisms (- living things too small to see) 
or for making liquids thicker agar jelly 


reach the age of [18/60/76, etc] e at/from the 
age of [8/12/60, etc] e [8/25/70, etc] years of 
age e at sb's age e an age limit 


osage? /e1d3/ noun 1 [How OLD] [C, U] the number 
of years that someone has lived, or that some- 
thing has existed T'he show appeals to people 
of all ages. o She left India at the age of 12. 
o Children under 10 years of age must be ac- 
companied by an adult. >See Common Learner Error 
at year 2 [HISTORY] [C] a period of history the Ice 
Age o We're living in the age of electronic com- 
munication. 3 [OLD] [U] when something is old 
Some wines improve with age. 4 under age too 
young to do something legally SSee also: the 
Middle Ages, old age 


age? /eids/ verb |l, T] UK ageing, US aging, past 
aged to become older or to make someone 
seem older Dad has aged a lot recently. 


O= Important words to learn 


aged! /eid3d/ adjective having a particular age 
They have one daughter, aged three. See also: 
middle-aged 

aged? /'eidaid/ adjective old an aged dog o im- 
proved health care for the aged 

lage group noun [C] SOCIETY people of a partic- 
ular age job training for people in the 16-24 age 
group 

ageing’ UK (US aging) /'eid31n/ adjective be- 
coming older an ageing population 

ageing? UK (US aging) /'eidsi/ noun [U] the 
process of becoming older the ageing process 

'age limit noun [C] LAW the age at which a per- 
son is allowed or not allowed to do something 
Eighteen is the legal age limit for buying alco- 
hol. 

agency /'eidznsi/ noun [C] 1 [BUSINESS] a business 
that provides a service an advertising agency 
2 [ORGANIZATION] an international organization 
or government department an international 
development agency See also: travel agency 


set (= decide) the agenda e be off/on the 
agenda e be at the top of/high on the agenda 
e the agenda for sth 


agenda /a'd3enda/ noun [C] 1 [MEETING] a list of 
subjects that people will discuss at a meeting 
There are several items on the agenda. 2 [M- 
PORTANT SUBJECTS] important subjects that have 
to be dealt with The issue of rail safety is back 
on the political agenda. 


agent /‘erd3°nt/ noun [C] 1 [BUSINESS] someone 
whose job is to deal with business for someone 
else a literary agent 2 [GOVERNMENT] (also secret 
agent) someone who tries to find out secret 
information, especially about another country 
DSee also: estate agent UK, real estate agent 
US, travel agent 


ages /'eidaiz/ noun [plural] informal a very long 
time I’ve been waiting here for ages. o It takes 
ages to cook. 


aggravate /'»groveit/ verb [T] 1 [MAKE WORSE] to 
make a situation or condition worse His com- 
ments only aggravated the problem. 2 [ANNOY 
to annoy someone She's starting to really 
aggravate me. eaggravating adjective eaggra- 
vation /,;egro'verf*n/ noun [C, U] 

aggregate /‘xgrigat/ noun [C, U] MATHEMATICS 
a total UK Liverpool won 2-0 on aggregate 
(= in total). 

aggression /s'gref^n/ noun [U] angry or vio- 
lent behaviour towards someone an act of 
aggression 

aggressive /s'gresiv/ adjective 1 [ANGRY] behav- 
ing in an angry and violent way towards 
another person aggressive behaviour 2 [DETER- 
MINED] using forceful methods and determined 
to succeed an aggressive marketing campaign 
eaggressively adverb 


aggressor /o'greso/ noun [C] someone who 
starts a fight or war with someone else 

aggrieved /a'gri:vd/ adjective upset or angry 
because someone has treated you unfairly 


aghast /s'ga:st/ adjective [never before noun] 
very shocked She looked at him aghast. 
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agile /'zd3ail/ © /‘xd3?\/ adjective 1 [MOVE] able 
to move your whole body easily and quickly 
2 |MIND| able to think quickly in an intelligent 
way an agile mind eagility /a'd3ilati/ noun [U] 

aging /'eid3ip/ noun, adjective US spelling of 
ageing 


agitate /‘edzitert/ verb |I] POLITICS to argue*agreement /o'gri:mont/ noun 1 


strongly about something in order to achieve 
social or political changes They continued to 
agitate for changes to the legal system. 
eagitator noun [C] 


agitated /'zdsiteitid/ adjective very anxious or 
upset He seemed agitated, as if something was 
worrying him. eagitation / zedsr'ter[?n/ noun [U] 

agitprop /‘ed3itprop/ noun [U] POLITICS the 
spreading of strongly political ideas or argu- 
ments expressed especially through plays, art, 
books, etc. 


AGM  /eidsi:'em/ UK (US annual meeting) noun 
[C] abbreviation for Annual General Meeting: 
a meeting that happens once every year in 
which an organization discusses the past 
year's activities and chooses the people who 
will be in charge of the organization 

agnostic /«g'npstik/ noun [C] RELIGION some- 
one who believes that we cannot know if God 
exists or not eagnostic adjective 


o«ago /o'gou/ adverb ten minutes/six years/a long 
time ago used to refer to a time in the past 
They moved to London ten years ago. 


agonist /'zgonist/ noun [C] ANATOMY a muscle 
that is pulled in the opposite direction by 
another muscle 


agonize (also UK -ise) /'xganaiz/ verb [I] to 
spend a lot of time worrying about a decision 
Lee agonized over what to buy his girlfriend. 

agonizing (also UK -ising) /'‘zganaizin/ adjec- 
tive causing you a lot of pain or worry an 
agonizing choice 

agony /‘egani/ noun |C, U] extreme suffering, 
either physical or mental She lay on the bed 
in agony. 

'agony ,aunt noun [C] UK someone who gives 
advice on personal problems, in a newspaper 
or magazine 


o“agree /o'gri:/ verb agreeing, past agreed 1 [SAME 


OPINION] [I, T] to have the same opinion as some- 
one I agree with you. o "She's definitely the 
right person for the job." "I agree." |+ (that)) We 
all agreed that mistakes had been made. o We 
agree about most things. 2 [SAY YES] [I] to say 
you will do something that someone asks you 
to do [+ to do sth] She agreed to help him. SSee 
Common Learner Error at accept 3 [DECIDE] [I, T] to 
decide something with someone We couldn't 
agree on what to buy. [+ to do sth] They agreed 
to meet on Sunday. |+ (that)] We agreed that they 
would deliver the sofa in the morning. 4 [DE- 
SCRIPTION] [I] If two descriptions agree, they are 
the same. DOpposite disagree 

agree with sth phrasal verb to think that 
something is morally acceptable J don't agree 
with hunting. 


agreeable /a'gri:abl/ adjective formal 1 pleas- 
ant or nice an agreeable young man Opposite 
disagreeable 2 be agreeable to sth to be willing 
to do or accept something If Harvey is agree- 


o«ahead /o'hed/ adjective, adverb 1 


able to the proposal, we'll go ahead. eagreeably 
adverb 


reach/sign an agreement e a draft/written 
agreement e an agreement between sb 


PROMISE] [C] a 
promise or decision made between two or 
more people an international agreement o It 
was difficult to reach an agreement. 2 [SAME 
OPINION] [U] when people have the same opinion 
as each other Not everyone was in agreement. 
S Opposite disagreement 


agriculture /'ægrıkalt ['/ noun [U] FARMING the 
work and methods of growing crops and look- 
ing after animals which are then used for food 
eagricultural /,z:gri'kAlt [?rl/ adjective 

agritourism /,egrr'toorizm/ noun |U] the busi- 
ness of providing holidays for people on farms 
or in the countryside 

aground /a'graund/ adverb run aground If a 


ship runs aground, it cannot move because the 
water is not deep enough. 


ah /a:/ exclamation 1 [SHOW FEELING] used to show 
sympathy or to show pleasure at seeing a baby 
or attractive animal Ah, you poor thing! o Ah, 
look at that little kitten! 2 [UNDERSTAND] used to 
show that you have just understood something 
AR, now I see what you're saying! 


aha /ə'ha:/ exclamation used 
denly understand or find 
That's where I left my keys! 


when you sud- 
something Aha! 


IN FRONT] in 
front The road ahead is very busy. o Rick 
walked ahead of us. 2 [FUTURE] in the future She 
has a difficult time ahead of her. 3 [MORE POINTS 
having more points than someone else in a 
competition Barcelona was ahead after ten 
minutes. 4 [MORE PROGRESS] making more pro- 
gress than someone or something else Sue is 
ahead of everyone else in French. 5 go ahead 
informal used to allow someone to do some- 
thing "Can I use your phone?" "Sure, go ahead." 
6 ahead of time/schedule before the time that 
was planned We finished the project ahead of 
schedule. DSee also: be one step! ahead (of sb), be 
streets (street) ahead (of sb/sth), be ahead of your time' 


-aholic /-o'holik/ suffix unable to stop doing or 
taking something chocaholic (= someone who 
cannot stop eating chocolate) 


aid" /eid/ noun 1 [HELP] [U] money, food, or equip- 
ment that is given to help a country or group 
of people Emergency aid was sent to the flood 
victims. o aid workers 2 in aid of sb/sth UK in 
order to collect money for a group of people 
who need it a concert in aid of famine relief 
3 with the aid of sth using something to help 
you She can walk with the aid of a stick. 
4 come/go to sb's aid to go to someone and help 
them Luckily a policeman came to my aid. 
5 [EQUIPMENT] [C] a piece of equipment that helps 
you to do something feaching aids such as 
books and videos See also: Band-Aid, first aid, 
visual aid 


aid? /eid/ verb formal 1 [T] to help someone 2 aid 
and abet (sb) in law, to help someone do some- 
thing that is illegal 
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oair?! /e»/ noun 1 


aide /eid/ noun [C] POLITICS someone whose job 
is to help someone important, especially in the 
government a former aide to the President 

AIDS, Aids /eidz/ noun [U] HEALTH abbreviation 
for acquired immune deficiency syndrome: a 
serious disease that destroys the body's ability 
to fight infection Compare HIV 

ailing /'elm/ adjective weak or ill an ailing 
company/economy 

ailment /'eilmont/ noun [C] HEALTH an illness 

Treat minor ailments yourself. 


achieve your aim e sb's/sth's main/ultimate 
aim e the aim of sth e with the aim of doing 
sth 


aim /eim/ noun 1 [C] the purpose of doing 
something, and what you hope to achieve The 
aim of the film was to make people laugh. |+ of 
+ doing sth] He went to Paris with the aim of 
improving his French. 2 sb's aim someone's 
ability to hit an object by throwing something 
or shooting at something 3 take aim to point a 
weapon towards someone or something 


aim? /eim/ verb 1 aim for/at sth; aim to do sth to 
intend to achieve something I aim to arrive at 
three o'clock. o We're aiming for a 10% increase 
in sales. 2 be aimed at sb to be intended to in- 
fluence or affect a particular person or group 
advertising aimed at students 3 be aimed at 
doing sth to be intended to achieve a particular 
thing a plan aimed at reducing traffic 4 ||, T] to 
point a weapon towards someone or some- 
thing He aimed the gun at the lion. 


aimless /'eimlos/ adjective with no purpose 
eaimlessly adverb 


ain't /emt/ informal short for am not, is not, are 
not, have not, or has not. This word is not con- 
sidered correct by most people. 


GAS] [UJ the mixture of gases 
around the Earth which we breathe air pol- 
lution o He went outside to get some fresh air 
(7 clean, cool air). 2 the air the space above 
and around things He fired his gun into the air. 
3 [TRAVEL] [U] travel in an aircraft J like travel- 
ling by air. o air safety 4 [QUALITY] [no plural] a 
particular appearance or quality He has an 
air of authority. 5 be on air to be broadcasting 
on television or radio 6 clear the air If an 
argument or discussion clears the air, people 
feel less angry or upset after it. 7 disappear/ 
vanish into thin air to suddenly disappear in a 
mysterious way 8 be up in the air If something 


is up in the air, no decision has been made. gu 


Our plans for the summer are still up in the 
air. See also: a breath of fresh air, mid-air 


air? /ea'/ verb 1 [BROADCAST] [T] to broadcast some- 
thing on radio or television 2 air your opinions/ 
views, etc to say what your opinions are The 
meeting will give everyone a chance to air their 
views. 3 [ROOM] [T] to make a room smell better 
by opening a door or window 4 [CLOTHES] [I, T] If 
clothes air, or if you air them, you hang them 
up with a lot of air around them. 


airbag /'eəbæg/ noun |C] a bag in the front of a 
car that protects people in an accident by fill- 
ing with air passenger /twin airbags 


airbase /'eəbers/ noun [C] a military airport 


O= Important words to learn 


‘air bladder noun [C] BIOLOGY a small bag of 
air or gas inside the body of a fish or inside a 
plant, that helps it to float or breathe 

airborne /'eobo:n/ adjective moving in, or car- 
ried by the air airborne troops © an airborne 
virus 

‘air con noun [U] UK abbreviation for air con- 
ditioning 

lair conditioner noun |C] a machine that 
keeps the air cool in a building or a car 

‘air conditioning noun [U] a system that 
keeps the air cool in a building or car eair- 
conditioned /'eakan,difand/ adjective having air 
conditioning an air-conditioned office 


oaircraft /'eəkra:ft/ noun [C] plural aircraft a 


vehicle that can fly 


‘aircraft carrier noun [C] a ship on which air- 
craft can take off and land 


airfare /'eofe»'/ noun |C] the cost of a ticket to 
fly somewhere 


airfield /‘eofi:ld/ noun [C] a place where small 
or military aircraft can take off and land 


‘air force noun [C] the part of a country's mil- 
itary organization that uses aircraft to fight 
wars 


lair hostess UK (UK/US flight attendant) noun 
[C] someone whose job is to serve passengers 
on an aircraft and to make sure that safety 
rules are obeyed 

‘airing cupboard noun [C] UK a warm cup- 
board where you keep sheets, clean clothes, 
etc 


airless /'eələs/ adjective An airless room does 
not have enough fresh air. 

airlift /'eəlft/ noun [C] when people or things 
are moved by aircraft because it is too difficult 
or too slow to travel by road an airlift of med- 
ical supplies eairlift verb [T] [often passive] Three 
small children were airlifted to safety. 

airline /'eolam/ noun [C] a company that pro- 
vides regular flights to places 

airliner /'eslame'/ noun [C] a large plane for 
carrying people 

airmail /'eosmeil/ noun [U] the sending of letters 
or parcels by plane an airmail letter 

airman /'eamon/ noun [C] plural airmen a man 
who flies an aircraft in a country's air force 

airplane /'eoplem/ US (UK aeroplane) noun [C] 
a vehicle that flies and has an engine and 
wings 

airport /'eopo:t/ noun [C] a place where planes 
take off and land, with buildings for passen- 
gers to wait in 

lair aid noun [C] an attack by military planes 

‘air sac noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY a part of a bird or 
an insect used for breathing 2 ANATOMY an 
alveolus (= small bag of air in the lung) 

airship /'eə.fıp/ noun [C] a large aircraft with- 
out wings and filled with a gas lighter than air, 
used especially in the past. 

airspace /'eospeis/ noun [U] the sky above a 
country that belongs to that country 

airstrike /'eostraik/ noun [C] an attack by mil- 
itary planes 
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O= Important words to learn 


airtight /‘eatait/ adjective An airtight con- 
tainer does not allow air in or out. 


air traffic con'troller noun [C] the person in 
an airport who tells pilots when to take off and 
land their aircraft 


airway /'eowei/ noun |C] ANATOMY the tube 
through the mouth and throat that carries air 
to the lungs 

airy /'eori/ adjective An airy room or building 
is pleasant because it has a lot of space and 
air. 


aisle /ail/ noun [C] a passage between the lines 
of seats or goods in a plane, church, super- 
market, etc 

ajar /a'd3a:/ adjective [never before noun] If a 
door is ajar, it is slightly open. 

aka /,ikere adverb abbreviation for also 
known as: used when giving the name that a 
person is generally known by, after giving 
their real name Peter Parker, aka Spiderman 

akin /ə'kın/ adjective formal be akin to sth to be 
similar to something 

à la carte /,xlo'ka:t/ adjective, adverb FOOD 
choosing food as separate items from a menu 
(= list of food), not as a meal with a fixed price 

alacrity /ə'lækrəti/ noun [U] formal If you do 
something with alacrity, you do it in a very 
quick and willing way. 


an alarm goes off/sounds e set off/trigger 
an alarm e a burglar/fire/smoke alarm e a 
car alarm e an alarm system 


alarm!’ /ə'la:m/ noun 1 |WARNING| [C] a loud noise 
that warns you of danger a fire alarm o to set 
off an alarm 2 [CLOCK] [C] (also alarm clock) a 
clock that makes a noise to wake you 3 [WORRY 
[U] a sudden feeling of fear or worry that some- 
thing bad might happen There's no need for 
alarm - it is completely safe. 4 raise the alarm 
to warn someone of a dangerous situation Her 
parents raised the alarm when she failed to re- 
turn home. SSee also: burglar alarm, false alarm 


alarm? /»'la:m/ verb [T] to make someone wor- 
ried or frightened J don't want to alarm you 
but he really should be here by now. 


alarm clock noun [C] a clock that makes a 
noise to wake you I’ve set the alarm clock for 
six. 

alarmed /»'la:md/ adjective worried or fright- 
ened by something I was a bit alarmed at the 
number of people in the audience. 

alarming /a'la:min/ adjective making you feel 
worried or frightened alarming news 

alas /a'les/ exclamation literary used to show 
sadness 


albeit /5:'bi:it/ conjunction formal although He 
tried, albeit without success. 


albino /zl'bi:noo/ Œ /zl'bamoo/ noun [C] BIOL- 
OGY a person or animal with white skin, white 
hair or fur, and pink eyes 

album /'ælbəm/ noun [C] 1 MUSIC several songs 
or pieces of music on a CD, a record, etc 

2 [Book] a book in which you keep photographs, 

stamps, etc 
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albumen /'ælbjumən/ noun [U] BIOLOGY, FOOD 
the clear part inside an egg which is white 
when cooked and which is used as food by the 
bird or animal growing in the egg 


alcohol /'ælkəhnl/ noun [U] 1 FOOD drinks such 
as wine and beer that can make you drunk 2 
CHEMISTRY, FOOD a liquid that has no colour 
and is in drinks that make you drunk 


alcoholic! / zIks'holik/ noun [C] HEALTH some- 
one who regularly drinks too much alcohol 
and cannot stop the habit 


alcoholic? / ælkə'hvlık/ adjective 1 FOOD con- 
taining alcohol alcoholic drinks 2 
HEALTH [always before noun] regularly drinking 
too much alcohol and unable to stop the habit 
She lived with her alcoholic father. 


alcoholism /'«Ikoholizzm/ noun [U] HEALTH the 
condition of being an alcoholic 


alcove /'zlkoov/ noun [C] a part of a wall in a 
room that is further back than the rest of the 
wall 


ale /eil/ noun |C, U] FOOD a type of beer 


alert! /a'ls:t/ adjective quick to notice and react 
to things around you A young dog should be 
alert and playful. o Teachers need to be alert 
to sudden changes in students' behaviour. 
ealertness noun [U] 


alert? /2'ls:t/ verb [T] to warn someone of a pos- 
sibly dangerous situation Six hours later she 
still wasn't home so they alerted the police. 


alert? /»'ls:t/ noun 1 [C] a warning about a pos- 
sibly dangerous situation a bomb alert 2 be 
on full/red alert to be expecting problems and 
ready to deal with them Police in the region 
were on full alert against further attacks. 


'A level noun [C] EDUCATION in England and 
Wales, an exam taken at the age of eighteen, 
or the qualification itself 


algae /'ældzi:/ noun [U, group] BIOLOGY a plant 
with no stem or leaves that grows in or near 
water 


algebra /'ldsibroó/ noun [U] MATHEMATICS a 
type of mathematics in which numbers and 
amounts are shown by letters and symbols 


algorithm /'zlgoriósm/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS 
a set of rules used to calculate an answer to a 
mathematical problem 


alias’ /'eilios/ noun [C] a false name, especially 
one used by a criminal 


alias? /'eilios/ preposition used when giving the 
name that a person is generally known by, af- 
ter giving their real name Grace Kelly, alias 
Princess Grace of Monaco 


alibi /‘zlibai/ noun [C] LAW proof that someone 
was not in the place where a crime happened 
and so cannot be guilty 


alien’ /'eilion/ adjective 1 [STRANGE] strange and 
not familiar The custom was totally alien to 
her. 2 [ANOTHER PLANET] [always before noun] relat- 
ing to creatures from another planet an alien 
spacecraft 


alien? /'eilion/ noun [C] 1 [CREATURE] a creature 
from another planet 2 [FOREIGNER] formal some- 
one who does not legally belong to the country 
where they live or work 
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alienate 20 


nasal cavity 


tongue 


liver 
gall bladder 


bile duct 
sphincter muscle — 


pancreatic duct 


caecum - 


appendix 


alimentary canal 


alienate /'eilioneit/ verb [T] 1 [LOSE SUPPORT] to 
make someone stop supporting and liking you 
The government's comments have alienated 
many teachers. 2 [NOT INCLUDE] to make someone 
feel that they are different and do not belong 
to a group Disagreements can alienate teena- 
gers from their families. ^ ealienation 
/,eilio'nerf*n/ noun [U] 


alight" /a'lait/ adjective [never before noun] 
mainly UK burning Vandals set the car alight 
(= made it burn). 


alight? /a'lait/ verb |l] formal to get out of a bus, 
train, etc He alighted from the taxi. 


align /a'lain/ verb 1 [T] to put things in an exact 
line or make them parallel 2 align yourself with 
Sb; be aligned with sb to support the opinions 


O Important words to learn 


-— palate 


—.— epiglottis 


__.. oesophagus (gullet) 


|... oesophagus 
p diaphragm 


— sphincter muscle 


stomach 


. — — pancreas 


small intestine 


large intestine 


of a political group, country, etc Many voters 
are not aligned with any party. ealignment 
noun [C, U] 


alike? /»'laik/ adjective [never before noun] simi- 
lar The children look so alike. 


alike? /s'lak/ adverb 1 [SAME WAY] in a similar 
way We think alike. 2 [BOTH] used to say that 
two people or groups are included It is a 
disease which affects men and women alike. 


alimentary canal /zli,ment*rika'nzl/ noun [C] 
ANATOMY the parts of the body that food goes 
through as it is eaten and digested 


alimony /‘zlimeni/ noun [U] FINANCE money 
that someone must pay regularly to their wife 
or husband after the marriage has ended 
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o«alive /o'laiv/ adjective [never before noun] 1 [NOT 
DEAD] living, not dead Are your grandparents 
still alive? 2 PLACE] full of activity and excite- 
ment The bar was alive with the sound of 
laughter. o The city comes alive at night. 
3 [CONTINUING] continuing to exist Local people 
are fighting to keep the language alive. 4 be 
alive and kicking/well to continue to be popu- 
lar or successful Despite rumours to the 
contrary, feminism is alive and kicking. 


alkali /‘zlk*lai/ noun [U, C] CHEMISTRY a sub- 
stance which has the opposite effect or chem- 
ical behaviour to an acid and has a pH 
(= measure of how acid something is) of more 
than 7 ealkaline /'zlk*lam/ adjective ealkalinity 
/ ælkə'lınəti/ noun [U] 


alkali 'metal noun [C] CHEMISTRY any of a 
group of metallic elements such as lithium, 
sodium and potassium that react very easily 
and have a positive electric charge 


alkaloid /‘zlkaloid/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a poi- 
sonous chemical found in plants that is some- 
times used in medicines 


alkane /'zlkeim/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY any gas in 
a group of gases that contain carbon and hy- 
drogen atoms Alkanes, such as butane and 
methane, are very flammable. 


alkene /'ælki:n/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY any gas in 
a group that contains carbon and hydrogen at- 
oms, with the carbon atoms joined together in 
a double bond (= connection) 


o«all* /»:/ pronoun, determiner 1 [EVERY ONE] every 
person or thing in a group We were all danc- 
ing. © I’ve watched all of the programmes in 
the series. 2 WHOLE AMOUNT] the whole amount 
of something Who's eaten all the cake? o He 
spends all of his money on clothes. 3 [WHOLE TIME 
the whole of a period of time all week/month/ 
year o He's been studying all day. 4 [ONLY THING 
the only thing All I remember is waking up in 
hospital. 5 at all in any way He hasn't changed 
at all. o UK Can I help at all? 6 in all in total 
There were twenty people at the meeting in all. 


all + period of time 


You do not say ‘the’ when you use all + a period of 
time. 


all day/morning/week/year/summer 


allthe-day/morning/week/year/summer 


o-all? /»:l/ adverb 1 completely or very You're all 
wet! o I'm all excited now. 2 all over a in every 
place Lee has travelled all over the world. b 
finished It was all over very quickly. 3 215/8, etc 
all SPORT used to say that two players or teams 
have the same number of points in a game It 
was 3 all at half time. 4 all along from the be- 
ginning of a period of time J said all along that 
it was a mistake. 5 all but almost The film was 
all but over by the time we arrived. 6 all the 
better/easier/more exciting, etc much better, 
easier, etc T'he journey was all the more dan- 
gerous because of the bad weather. 7 all in all 
considering everything All in all, I think she 
did well. 


alliance 


Allah /‘zlo/ noun RELIGION the name of God for 
Muslims 


allay /2'le1/ verb formal allay sb's concerns/fears/ 
suspicions, etc to make someone feel less wor- 
ried or frightened, etc J tried to allay his fears 
about the interview. 


make/deny/face/ investigate an allegation e 
a serious allegation e an allegation of sth ean 
allegation against sb 


allegation /,ælr'gerf’n/ noun [C] when you say 
that someone has done something wrong or 
illegal, without proof that this is true allega- 
tions of corruption [+ that] He denied allega- 
tions that he had cheated. 


allege /a'led3/ verb [T] to say that someone has 
done something wrong or illegal, but not prove 
it [often passive] The teacher is alleged to have 
hit a student. | (that)) He alleges that Bates 
attacked him. 


alleged /2a'led3d/ adjective [always before noun] 
believed to be true, but not proved an alleged 
attack eallegedly /a'led3idli/ adverb He was 
arrested for allegedly stealing a car. 

allegiance /a'li:d3:ns/ noun [U] loyalty and sup- 
port To become a citizen, you have to pledge/ 
swear allegiance to (- say you will be loyal 
to) the United States. 


allegory /'ælıgəri/ noun [C, U] LITERATURE a 
story, poem, or painting that has a hidden 
meaning, especially a moral one eallegorical 
/ eli'gorikal/ adjective 


allele /s'i:/ noun [C] BIOLOGY one of two or 
more genes (- part of cell that controls char- 
acteristics) that is found in the same position 
in a chromosome (- part of a cell), and so pro- 
duces a particular characteristic such as eye 
colour 


allergen /‘zlad3an/ noun [C] HEALTH a sub- 
stance that can make some people ill if they 
eat it, touch it or breathe it in 


allergic /a'ls:d31k/ adjective 1 HEALTH [never be- 
fore noun] having an allergy I’m allergic to 
eggs. 2 HEALTH [always before noun] caused by 
an allergy an allergic reaction 


allergy /‘zlad3i/ noun [C] HEALTH a medical con- 
dition in which your body reacts badly to 
something that you eat, breathe, or touch an 
allergy to dogs 


alleviate /»'li:vieit/ verb [T] to make problems 
or suffering less extreme She's been given some 
tablets to alleviate the pain. ealleviation 
/a,lirvi'erfen/ noun [U] 

alley /'zli/ (also alleyway /‘zliwe1/) noun [C] 1 a 
narrow road between buildings 2 be right up 
sb's alley US informal (UK be right up sb's 
street) to be exactly the type of thing that 
someone knows about or likes to do 


form an alliance ean alliance between sb and 
sb e an alliance with sb e in alliance with sb 


alliance /»'larons/ noun [C] POLITICS an agree- 
ment between countries or political parties to 
work together to achieve something an 
alliance between France and Britain 
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o«allow /ə'lau/ verb [T] 1 


allied 22 


allied /‘zlaid/ adjective 1 POLITICS [always before 
noun] joined by a formal agreement the allied 
powers 2 be allied to/with sth to be related to 
something a group closely allied with the Green 
Party 

alligator /‘zligeita'/ noun [C] a big reptile with 
a long mouth and sharp teeth, that lives in 
lakes and rivers 

alliteration /»i:to'rerfon/ noun [U] LANGUAGE, 
LITERATURE the use of the same sound or 
sounds at the beginning of several words that 
are close together 


all-night /'»:nait/ adjective lasting all night 
Tom was tired after his all-night party. 


allocate /‘zlokeit/ verb [T] to give some time, 
money, space, etc to be used for a particular 
purpose The government has promised to 
allocate extra money for health care. o More 
police time should be allocated to crime pre- 
vention. 


allocation /,ælə'ker 


*n/ noun 1 [SHARE] [C] an 
amount of money, time, space, etc that is 
allocated 2 [PROCESS] [U] when money, time, 
space, etc is allocated the allocation of money 


O= Important words to learn 


about rules and laws. Verb patterns - allow someone 
to do something / allow something to happen. 


The new legislation allows companies to charge 
for this service. 


We can't allow this situation to continue. 


Let is used in more informal and spoken situations. Verb 
patterns - let someone do something /let some- 
thing happen. 


Dad never lets anyone else drive his car. 
She let her hair grow longer. 


allowance /»'lavons/ noun [C] 1 [MONEY] money 
that you are given regularly, especially to pay 
for a particular thing a clothing allowance 
2 [AMOUNT] an amount of something that you 
are allowed The luggage allowance is 25 kilos. 
3 make allowances for sb/sth to remember that 
someone has a disadvantage which is not their 
fault when you are judging their behaviour or 
work They made allowances for the fact that he 
was ill. 


alloy /'ælə1/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a metal that is 
a mixture of two or more metals 


allot /s'pt/ verb [T] allotting, past allotted too«,all 'right' (also alright) adjective [never before 


give someone a particular amount of some- 
thing [often passive] They were allotted seats on 
the front row. 


allotment /»'Iptmont/ noun 1 [AND] [C] in Brit- 
ain, a small area of land that people rent and 
grow vegetables and flowers on 2 [SHARE] [C, U] 
the process of sharing something, or the 
amount that you get 


allotrope /'ælətrəup/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY any of 
two or more forms of the same chemical sub- 
stance 


allotropy /z'lvtrapi:/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY the 
existence of the same chemical substance in 
more than one form, each with different phys- 
ical qualities eallotropic /,zla'tropik/ adjective 
Diamond and graphite are allotropic forms of 
carbon. 


all-out /'s:|,aut/ adjective [always before noun] 
complete and with as much effort as possible 
an all-out battle/effort 


[GIVE PERMISSION] to give 
someone permission for something [often pas- 
sive] Smoking is not allowed in the restaurant. 
[+ to do sth] You are not allowed to use calcu- 
lators in the exam. [+ two objects] Patients are 
not allowed visitors after nine o'clock. 2 NOT 
PREVENT] to not prevent something from happen- 
ing [+ to do sth] They have allowed the problem 
to get worse. 3 [MAKE POSSIBLE] to make it possible 
for someone to do something [+ to do sth] The 
extra money will allow me to upgrade my com- 
puter. 4 [TIME/MONEY| to plan to use a particular 


amount of money, time, etc for something 
Allow three hours for the whole journey. 

allow for sth phrasal verb to consider or in- 
clude something when you are making plans 
The journey should take two hours, allowing 
for delays. 


allow or let? 


Allow and let have similar meanings. Allow is used in 
more formal or official situations, especially when talking 


noun], adverb 1 [GOOD] good enough, although 
not very good The hotel wasn't brilliant but it 
was all right. o It's a cheap wine but it tastes 
all right. 2 [SAFE] safe or well I’m all right 
thanks. How are you? o Did you get home all 
right last night? 3 that's all right a [THANKS] used 
as an answer when someone thanks 
you "Thanks for cleaning the kitchen." "That's 
all right." b [SORRY] something you say when 
someone says sorry to show that you are not 
angry "I'm sorry - I forgot all about it." "That's 
all right." 


all 'right? (also alright) exclamation used to 
agree to a suggestion or request "How about 
going out for dinner?" "All right." 


all-time /,9:!'taim/ adjective [always before noun] 
If something is at an all-time best/high/low, 
etc, it is the best/highest/lowest, etc it has 
ever been. 

allude /»'lu:d/ verb 
allude to sb/sth phrasal verb formal to refer to 
someone or something but not directly 

allure /»'1jo»/ noun |U] an attractive or exciting 
quality the allure of the city ealluring adjective 
attractive or exciting an alluring image 

allusion /s'lu:3°n/ noun [C, U] formal LANGUAGE 
when you refer to someone or something but 
not directly a play full of allusions to Shake- 
speare 

alluvium /a'lu:viam/ noun [U] GEOLOGY earth 
and sand that has been left by rivers, floods, 
etc. ealluvial /o'lu:viol/ adjective alluvial 
deposits 

ally? /'alai/ noun [C] 1 someone who supports 
you, especially when other people are against 
you 2 POLITICS a country that has agreed to 
help another country, especially in a war 

ally? /a'lai/ verb 
ally yourself to/with sb phrasal verb to join 
someone and support them 


almighty /5:'maiti/ adjective 1 [STRONG] [always 
before noun] very strong or forceful All of a 
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o»alone 
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sudden I heard an almighty bang in the 
kitchen. 2 |PowERFUL| having the power to do 
everything, like a god Almighty God 


almond /'a:mond/ noun [C, U] FOOD a flat, oval 
nut, often used in cooking 


o»almost /'s:lmoust/ adverb 1 If something al- 
most happens, it does not happen but it is very 
close to happening. I almost missed the bus. 
2 almost always/everyone/half, etc not always/ 
everyone/half, etc but very close to it He's 
almost always late. 


/a'laun/ adjective, adverb 1 [NO OTHER 
PEOPLE] [never before noun] without other people 
She lives alone. 2 [ONLY ONE] [always after noun] 


used to emphasize that only one person or 
thing is involved Last year alone the company 
made a million dollars. 3 leave sb alone to stop 
talking to someone or annoying them Leave 
him alone, he's tired. 4 leave sth alone to stop 
touching something Leave your hair alone! 
S See also: let alone 


alone or lonely? 


oxalready /ol'redi/ adverb 1 


alternating current 


letters of the alphabet Put the names in 
alphabetical order. ealphabetically adverb 


alphanumeric — /,z/fenju:'merik/ adjective 
LANGUAGE containing or using letters of the 
alphabet and also numbers 


alpha particle /'ælfə,pa:.tıkl/ noun [C] PHYSICS 
an extremely small piece of matter with a pos- 
itive electrical charge, produced in a nuclear 
reaction 


alphorn /‘z!p.ho:n/ noun [C] MUSIC a large, long 
musical instrument shaped like a horn, played 
in places like Switzerland 


alpine /'zlpam/ adjective [always before noun] 
GEOGRAPHY existing in, or relating to high 
mountains an alpine village 


BEFORE| before now, 
or before a particular time in the past Tve al- 
ready told him. o By the time we arrived, he'd 
already left. 2 [EARLIER] used to say that some- 
thing has happened earlier than you expected 
I'm already full and I've only eaten one course. 


o»alright /o:l'rait/ adjective, adverb, exclamation 


another spelling of all right 


Alone means without other people. If you feel sad be-o«also /'s:lsau/ adverb in addition She speaks 


cause you are alone, you are lonely. 
Sometimes I like to be alone to think. 


She has been very lonely since her husband 
died. 


o«along? /»'Ipy/ preposition 1 [DIRECTION] from one 
part of a road, river, etc to another a romantic 
walk along the beach 2 |NEXT TO] in a line next 
to something long a row of new houses along 
the river 3 [PARTICULAR PLACE] at a particular place 
on a road, river, etc Somewhere along this road 
there's a garage. 


o«along? /a'lon/ adverb 1 forward We were just 
walking along, chatting. 2 belcome along to ar- 
rive somewhere You wait ages for a bus and 
then three come along at once. 3 bring/take sb 
along to take someone with you to a place She 
asked if she could bring some friends along to 
the party. 4 along with sb/sth in addition to 
someone or something else California along 
with Florida is probably the most popular 
American holiday destination. 


alongside  /5/pn'said/ adverb, preposition 
1 [NEXT TO] next to someone or something A car 
pulled up alongside ours. 2 [WITH] together with 
someone Se enjoyed working alongside such 
famous actors. 


aloof /o'lu:f/ adjective 1 [NOT FRIENDLY] not 
friendly, especially because you think you are 
better than other people He seems arrogant 
and aloof. 2 [NOT INVOLVED] not involved in some- 
thing He tried to remain aloof from family 
arguments. 


aloud /a'laud/ adverb in a way that other 
people can hear fo laugh aloud o The author 
read aloud from his new book. 

alphabet /'ælfəbet/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a set of 


letters used for writing a language The 
English alphabet starts at A and ends at Z. 


alphabetical /,zIfa'betik*l/ adjective LAN- 
GUAGE arranged in the same order as the 
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French and also a little Spanish. o The book 
also has a chapter on grammar. 


altar /,s:Ita‘/ noun [C] RELIGION a table used for 
religious ceremonies, especially in a Christian 
church 


alter /,»:t»/ verb |l, T] to change, or to make 
someone or something change We've had to 
alter our plans. 


make alterations (to sth) e a major/minor/ 
slight alteration e an alteration in/to sth 


alteration /,s:\t-r'e1f°n/ noun [C, U] a change, 
or the process of changing something We've 
made a few alterations to the kitchen. 


alternate’ /»:'ts:not/ adjective 1 alternate 
days/weeks/years, etc one out of every two days, 
weeks, years, etc I work alternate Saturdays. 
2 REPEATING] with first one thing, then another 
thing, and then the first thing again, etc a 
dessert with alternate layers of chocolate and 
cream 3 [DIFFERENT] [always before noun] US An 
alternate plan, method, etc is one that you can 
use if you do not want to use another one. 
ealternately adverb 


alternate? /'os:toneit/ verb 1 [I] If two things 
alternate, one thing happens, then the other 
thing happens, then the first thing happens 
again, etc. She alternates between cheerful- 
ness and deep despair. 2 alternate sth with sth 
o use or do one thing then another thing and 
hen the first thing again, etc They alternate 
classical pieces with more modern works. 
ealternating adjective alternating moods of 
anger and sadness 


alternate 'angle noun [C] MATHEMATICS one of 
wo angles on opposite sides of a line that 
crosses two usually parallel (= always the 
same distance apart) lines Compare corre- 
sponding angle 


‘alternating current noun [C] PHYSICS elec- 
rical current (= movement of electricity) 
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which regularly changes the direction in 
which it moves >Compare direct current 


alternative? /5:1'ts:notiv/ noun [C] one of two 
or more things that you can choose between 
It's a low-fat alternative to butter. o After the 
public protests the government had no alter- 
native but to change its policy. 


alternative? /s:!'ts:notiv/ adjective [always 
before noun] 1 [INSTEAD] (also US alternate) An 
alternative plan, method, etc is one that you 
can use if you do not want to use another one. 
We can make alternative arrangements if 
necessary. 2 [UNUSUAL] different to what is usual 
or traditional alternative comedy o an 
alternative lifestyle 


alternatively /s:!'tsmotivli/ adverb used to 
give a second possibility We could go there by 
train or, alternatively, I could drive us. 


alternative 'medicine noun [U] HEALTH any 
way of trying to make an illness better that 
uses medicines or methods that are not nor- 
mally used in Western medicine 


o«although /o:l'óou/ conjunction 1 [DESPITE] de- 
spite the fact that She walked home by herself, 
although she knew it was dangerous. 2 [BUT] but 
He's coming this evening, although I don't 
know exactly when. 


altitude /'«ititju:d/ noun [C, UJ MEASURES the 
height of something above sea level flying at 
an altitude of 8000 metres 


Alt key /'æltkı:/ noun [C usually singular] COM- 
PUTING a key on a computer keyboard that you 
press at the same time as another key to pro- 
duce a particular result 


alto /‘zltav/ noun [C] MUSIC a woman or boy 
with a low singing voice 


altocumulus / xItsu'kju:mjalos/ noun [U] GEO- 
GRAPHY a type of tall, round, white cloud with 
a flat base found at medium height 


o»altogether /,s:Ita'geda'/ adverb 1 [COMPLETELY 
completely The train slowed down and then 
stopped altogether. o I'm not altogether sure 
about the idea. 2 [TOTAL] in total There were 
twenty people there altogether. 3 [GENERALLY 
when you consider everything Altogether, I'd 
say the party was a great success. 


o«always /'s:lweiz/ adverb 1 


altostratus / zltou'stra:tos/ © /-'strer-/ noun 
[U] GEOGRAPHY a type of flat, grey cloud formed 
in thin layers and found at medium height 
>See picture at cloud 


alum /'zlom/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a chemical 
substance used for several purposes, including 
dyeing (= changing the colour of something) 
and some medicines 


aluminium /,cljo'mimniom/ UK (US aluminum 
/a'lu:minam/) noun [U] CHEMISTRY a light, sil- 
ver-coloured metal used for making contain- 
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bronchiole p air 


alveolus 


blood vessels bring blood 
without much oxygen from 
the pulmonary arteries 


blood vessel returns 
oxygenated blood tc 
the pulmonary veins 


alveoli 


alveolus /,zlvi'oulos/ (9) /,x'vit.olos/ noun [C] 
plural alveoli ANATOMY one of the many very 
small air bags in the lungs, with thin walls 
that allow oxygen to enter the blood See 
picture at circulation See picture at respiratory 
system 


If you are using always to mean 'again and 
again', then you could also use constantly, 
continually, forever, or the fixed expres- 
sions time after time or all the time: He's 
constantly/forever losing his keys. e I'm 
fed up with you making excuses all the 
time. 


The word invariably is sometimes used as 
a more formal way of saying always, espe- 
cially when talking about something bad 
which happens: The train is invariably 
late. 


The fixed expression without fail can be 
used to show that someone always does 
something, even when it is difficult: He 
visited her every Sunday without fail. 


EVERY TIME] every 
time, or at all times J always walk to work. 
2 [UNTIL NOW] at all times in the past We've al- 
ways lived here. 3 [FOREVER] forever I will always 
remember you. 4 [MANY TIMES] again and again, 
usually in an annoying way [* doing sth] He's 
always losing his keys. 5 can/could always do sth 
used to suggest something You can always stay 
with us if you miss your train. 


Alzheimer's (disease) /'««ltshammozdizi:z/ 
noun |U] HEALTH a brain disease mainly of old 
people which makes a person forget things 
and stops them from thinking clearly 


ers, cooking equipment, and aircraft partso«a.m. (also am) /,er'em/ used to refer to a time 


(symbol Al) aluminium cans/foil 


between 12 o'clock in the night and 12 o'clock 
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in the day We're open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
daily. 

AM  /,er'em/ noun [U] PHYSICS abbreviation for 
amplitude modulation; a system of radio sig- 
nals used for broadcasting programmes 


am strong form /zxm/ weak forms /am, m/ pres- 
ent simple I of be 


amalgam /ə'mælgəm/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
mixture of mercury (= a heavy, silver colou- 
red metal) and another metal, especially one 
used by dentists to repair teeth 


amalgamate /5'melgameit/ verb |I, T] If two or 
more organizations amalgamate, they join to 
become one, and if you amalgamate them, you 
make them do this. a decision to amalgamate 
with another school eamalgamation 
/»,mzlgo'merf»n/ noun |C, U] 

amass /o'mzs/ verb [T] formal to get a lot of 
money or information over a period of time He 
amassed a fortune in the diamond trade. 


amateur’ /'zmoto'/ adjective doing something 
as a hobby and not as your job an amateur 
photographer 


amateur? /'a&moto'/ noun [C] 1 [HOBBY] someone 
who does something as a hobby and not as 
their job 2 [NO SKILL] someone who is not good 
at what they do I won't be giving them any 
more work - they're a bunch of amateurs. 

amateurish /'zmotrif/ © / ;emo'ta:rif/ adjec- 
tive done without skill or attention 

amaze /s'meiz/ verb [T] to make someone very 
surprised It amazes me how much energy that 
woman has. 


amazed /a'meizd/ adjective extremely sur- 
prised 7 was amazed at the price. |+ (that)] I 
was amazed that Paul recognized me. 


amazement /s5'meizmont/ noun [U] extreme 
surprise Jana looked at him in amazement. 
o To his amazement they offered him the job. 

amazing /2'meizin/ adjective very surprising 
[+ question word] It’s amazing how many people 
can’t read. eamazingly adverb 


ambassador /zm'besodo/ noun [C] POLITICS 
the main official sent by the government of a 
country to represent it in another country the 
French ambassador to Britain 


amber /'æmbə/ noun [U] 1 a colour between 
yellow and orange 2 GEOLOGY a hard, clear yel- 
lowish-brown substance, used for making jew- 
ellery eamber adjective an amber traffic light 


ambience (also ambiance) /'æmbiəns/ noun |U, 
no plural] the qualities of a place and the way 
it makes you feel Lighting adds a lot to the 
ambience of a room. 

ambiguity /,embi'gju:sti/ noun [C, U] when 
something has more than one possible mean- 
ing Legal documents must be free of ambiguity. 

ambiguous /zxm'bigjues/ adjective having 
more than one possible meaning an ambig- 
uous statement eambiguously adverb 


have an ambition e achieve/fulfil/realize an 
ambition e a burning/lifelong ambition 


oambition /zm'bifj»n/ noun 1 [HOPE] [C] some- 
thing you want to achieve in your life My 
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American Indian 


ambition is to retire at forty. 2 [FEELING] [U] a 
strong feeling that you want to be successful 
or powerful My sister always had more 
ambition than me. 


ambitious /æm'bıfəs/ adjective 1 [PERSON] want- 
ing to be successful or powerful an ambitious 
young lawyer 2 [PLAN] An ambitious plan will 
need a lot of work and will be difficult to 
achieve. This is our most ambitious project so 


far. 


ambivalent /zm'bivolont/ adjective having 
two different feelings about something He was 
ambivalent about moving to London. eambiv- 
alence /z:m'brv?lons/ noun [U] 


amble /'æmbl/ verb amble along/around/through, 
etc to walk somewhere in a slow and relaxed 
way We ambled home across the fields. 


ambulance /'æmbjələns/ noun [C] HEALTH a ve- 
hicle that takes people to hospital when they 
are ill or hurt 


ambush /'zmboj/ verb [|T] to attack a person or 
vehicle after hiding somewhere and waiting 
for them to arrive [often passive] The bus was 
ambushed by a gang of youths. eambush noun 
[C] Two men died in a terrorist ambush. 


ameba /»'mi:bo/ noun [|C] BIOLOGY US spelling 
of amoeba 


ameliorate /a'mi:livreit/ verb [T] formal to 
make a problem or bad situation better 


amen /,a:'men/ exclamation RELIGION some- 
thing that Christians say at the end of a prayer 


amenable /5'mi:nobl/ adjective willing to do or 
accept something She may be more amenable 
to the idea now. 


amend /2'mend/ verb [T] to slightly change the 
words of a document [often passive] The con- 
tract has now been amended. 


amendment /»'mendmont/ noun [C, U] a 
change in the words of a document, or the 
process of doing this to make an amendment 
to the human rights law 


amends /5'mendz/ noun make amends to do 
something nice for someone to show that you 
are sorry for something that you have done 7 
want to make amends for the worry I've 
caused you. 


amenity /5'mi:noti/ (3) /o'menoti/ noun [C] a 
building, piece of equipment, or service that is 
provided for people's comfort or enjoyment 
[usually plural] Te campsite's amenities include 
a pool and three restaurants. 


American /ə'merıkon/ adjective 1 relating to 
the United States of America an American 
accent 2 North/South American relating to one 
or more of the countries of North/South 
America eAmerican noun [C] someone who 
comes from the United States of America DSee 
also: Native American 


American 'football UK (US football) noun 
[U] SPORT a game for two teams of eleven play- 
ers in which each team tries to kick, run with, 
or throw an oval ball across the opposing 
team's goal line DSee colour picture Sports 2 on 
page Centre 15 


American 'Indian adjective SOCIETY relating 
or belonging to the original race of people who 
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amiable 26 


lived in North America eAmerican Indian noun 
[C] 

amiable  /'eimiobl/ adjective pleasant and 
friendly an amiable young man eamiably ad- 
verb 


amicable /'zmikobl/ adjective formal done in a 
friendly way, without arguments an amicable 
agreement/divorce eamicably adverb 


amid /2'mid/ (also amidst /o'midst/) preposition 
formal 1 [WHILE] while something else is hap- 
pening Security was increased amid fears of 
further terrorist attacks. 2 [AMONG] among a 
village set amid the hills 


amino acid /5,mi:noo'zsid/ noun BIOLOGY any 
of the chemical substances found in plants and 
animals that combine to make protein (= sub- 
stance necessary for the body to grow) 


amiss’ /ə'mıs/ adjective [never before noun] If 
something is amiss, there is something wrong. 
I knew something was amiss when he didn't 
answer the door. 


amiss? /5'mis/ adverb 1 would not go amiss UK 
If something would not go amiss, it would be 


O= Important words to learn 


contains amniotic fluid and surrounds a baby 
growing inside its mother 2See picture at foetus 


amniotic fluid / æmnivtık'flu:1d/ noun [U] BIO- 
LOGY the liquid that surrounds an embryo 
(= growing baby) inside its mother ÐSee picture 
at foetus 

vacuole 


membrane nucleus 


cytoplasm 
amoeba 


amoeba /»'mi:bo/ UK (US ameba) noun [C] plu- 
ral UK amoebas, US amebas, UK amoebae, US 
amebae BIOLOGY a very small simple organism 
consisting of only one cell 


useful or nice in a particular situation. A cupo“among /a'man/ (also amongst /a'manst/) prep- 


of coffee wouldn't go amiss. 2 take it amiss UK 
to feel upset by what someone says or does 7 
think she might take it amiss if I left early. 


ammeter /'æmi:təæ/ noun [C] PHYSICS a device 
for measuring electric current 


ammonia /o'mounio/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
liquid or gas with a strong smell, used in 
substances for cleaning things (formula NH,) 
DSee picture at nitrogen cycle 


ammonite /'zmonait/ noun [C] BIOLOGY, GEOL- 
OGY an extinct (= no longer existing) sea crea- 
ture often found as a fossil (= animal or plant 
turned into rock) 


ammonium hydroxide /ə,məvniəmhar'- 
droksard/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a chemical mix- 
ture of water and ammonia used in cleaning 
materials and making some plastics (formula 
NH,OH) 

ammonium nitrate  /omouniom'naitreit/ 
noun |U] CHEMISTRY a chemical compound in 
the form of a white powder, often used as a 
fertilizer (= substance to make plants grow) 
and in explosives (formula NH, NO,) 


ammonium sulphate  /o,mouniom'sAlfeit/ 
UK (US ammonium sulfate) noun [U] CHEMISTRY 
a chemical compound often used as a fertilizer 
(= substance to make plants grow) (formula 
NH, SO) 


ammunition /,2mjo'nifj»n/ noun [U] 1 [GUN 
supply of bullets and bombs to be fired Ton 
guns 2 [NFORMATION] facts that you can use to 
criticize someone 


amnesia /zm'ni:39/ noun [U] HEALTH a medical 
condition that makes you forget things 


amnesty /‘emnasti/ noun 1 LAW [C, U] a time 
when a government allows political prisoners 
to go free 2 LAW [C] a time when people can 
give weapons or drugs to the police, or admit 
that they have done something illegal, without 
being punished 


amnion /'zmnion/ noun [C] plural amnions or 
amnia BIOLOGY a bag made of thin skin which 


osition 1 [IN THE MIDDLE] in the middle of some- 
thing He disappeared among the crowd. 2 [INA 
GROUP] in a particular group Te decision will 
not be popular among students. o I'm going to 
give you a minute to talk amongst yourselves 
(= talk to each other). 3 [ONE OF A GROUP] to be 
one of a small group He is among the top five 
tennis players in the country. 4 [DIVIDE] to each 
one in a group She divided the cake among the 
children. 


amoral / ei mvrol/ adjective not caring if what 
you are doing is morally wrong an amoral 
person/act 


amorous /'zenmrros/ adjective full of love and 
sexual excitement amorous adventures 


amortize (UK -ise) /»'mo:taiz/ verb [T] FINANCE 
to reduce a debt by paying small regular 
amounts eamortization (UK -isation) 
/a,mo:tr'zerfon/ noun [U] 


oamount? /5'maunt/ noun [C] how much there is 


of something The project will take a huge 
amount of time and money. 


amount of or number of? 

Amount of is used with uncountable nouns. 

I should reduce the amount of coffee I drink. 
Did you use the right amount of flour? 


Number of is used with countable nouns. 


We don't know the number of people involved 
yet. 


They received a large number of complaints. 


amount? /a'maunt/ verb 
amount to sth phrasal verb 1 [SAME] to be the 
same as something, or to have the same effect 
as something He gave what amounted to an 
apology on behalf of the company. 2 [TOTAL] to 
have a particular total goods amounting to 
$800 
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O= Important words to learn 


analysis 


amp /zmp/ (also ampere /'zempeor/) noun [C]o«an strong form /æn/ weak form /*n/ determiner 


PHYSICS a unit for measuring the strength of 
an electric current 


amperage /'emporid;/ noun [U] PHYSICS the 
strength of electrical current needed to make 
a piece of electric equipment work 


ampersand /'æmpəsænd/ noun [C] LANGUAGE 
the sign (&) used for ‘and’ 


amphibian /zm'fibion/ noun [C] BIOLOGY an 
animal, such as a frog, which lives both on 
land and in water but must lay its eggs in 
water 


amphibious /zm'fibias/ adjective 1 BIOLOGY of 
or relating to a type of animal which lives both 
on land and in water amphibious animals 2 re- 
lating to vehicles which operate both on land 
or in water 


amphoteric /,zmfo'terik/ adjective CHEMISTRY 
able to act as a base (= substance with a pH of 
more than 7) or an acid 


ample /'zmpl/ adjective 1 [ENOUGH] enough, or 
more than enough She’s had ample time to get 
the work done. 2 [LARGE] large her ample bosom 
eamply adverb 


amplifier /'æmplifars/ noun [C] a piece of elec- 
tronic equipment that makes sounds louder 


amplify /'zmplifai/ verb [T] 1 SOUND] to make a 
sound louder using electronic equipment 
2 [OPINION] formal to make a feeling or 
opinion stronger or clearer eamplification 
/,zemplifr'kerf?n/ noun [U] 

amplitude /‘zmplitju:d/ noun [U] PHYSICS the 
greatest distance between the top or bottom of 
a curve, e.g. a sound wave, and its middle 
point 

amputate /'zmpjoteit/ verb |l, T] HEALTH to cut 
off someone's leg, arm, finger, etc in a medical 
operation His leg was amputated at the knee. 
eamputation / :zempjo'ter[^n/ noun [C, U 


amuse /a'mju:z/ verb |T] 1 [HAPPY] to make some- 
one smile or laugh I took him an article that I 
thought might amuse him. 2 |Nor BORED] to keep 
someone interested and help them to have an 
enjoyable time [often reflexive] J bought a mag- 
azine to amuse myself while I was on the train. 


amused /»'mju:zd/ adjective 1 showing that 
you think something is funny an amused smile 
o She was very amused by/at your comments. 
2 keep sb amused to keep someone interested 
and help them to have an enjoyable time How 
do you keep an eight-year-old boy amused? 


amusement /»'mju:zmont/ noun 1 [FEELING] [U] 
the feeling that you have when something 
makes you smile or laugh I watched the per- 
formance with great amusement. o To our 
amusement the tent collapsed on top of them. 

2 [ENJOYABLE] [C, U] an enjoyable way of spending 

your time / play the piano but just for my own 

amusement. 


a'musement park noun [C] a large park 
where you can ride on exciting machines 

amusing /o'mju:zm/ adjective making you 
laugh or smile an amusing letter 

amylase /‘emileiz/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY an 


enzyme (- substance that causes chemical 
change) that helps change starch into sugar 


used instead of ‘a’ when the next word starts 
with a vowel sound an apple o an hour >See 
Common Learner Error at a 


anabolic steroid / znabolik'stersid/ noun [C] 
HEALTH a hormone (= chemical substance pro- 
duced by animals and plants) that causes mus- 
cle and bone growth. Anabolic steroids are 
sometimes used illegally by athletes compet- 
ing in sports competitions 

anaemia UK (US anemia) /a'ni:mia/ noun [|U] 
HEALTH a medical condition in which your 
blood does not contain enough red cells eanae- 
mic UK (US anemic) /ə'ni:mık/ adjective 


anaerobic /,zno'roobik/ adjective BIOLOGY not 
needing, or without oxygen 


anaerobic respi'ration noun [U] BIOLOGY 
producing energy without the use of oxygen 


anaesthetic UK (US anesthetic) /,znos'Oetik/ 
noun [C, U] HEALTH a drug that makes you un- 
able to feel pain during an operation The op- 
eration is done under anaesthetic (- using 
anaesthetic). 2See also: general anaesthetic, local 
anaesthetic 


anaesthetist UK (US anesthetist) /o'ni:s0otist/ 
(09) /o'nesOotist/ noun [C] HEALTH a doctor in a 
hospital who gives anaesthetics to people 


anaesthetize /»'ni:s0otaiz/ UK (US anesthetize 
/s'nesOotarz/) verb [T] HEALTH to give someone 
drugs that make them unable to feel pain 


anagram /‘enogrem/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a 
word or phrase made by putting the letters of 
another word or phrase in a different order 
‘Team’ is an anagram of ‘meat’. 


anal /'eml/ adjective ANATOMY relating to the 
anus (= hole where solid waste comes out of 
the body) 


analogous /ə'næləgəs/ adjective formal 1 sim- 
ilar in some ways It’s often said that life is 
analogous to a journey. 2 BIOLOGY Analogous 
organs or body parts have the same use but 
developed in different ways Compare homolo- 
gous 


analogue UK (US analog) /'ænəlng/ adjective 1 
PHYSICS using signals that use continuously 
changing quantities of space, electrical cur- 
rent, etc to measure or store data analogue 
data 2 analogue clock/watch a clock/watch 
which has hands (= narrow parts that point) 
that show what time it is 


analogy /2'nzlad3i/ noun [C, U] a comparison 
that shows how two things are similar She 
draws an analogy between life’s events and 
a game of chance. 


analyse UK (US analyze) /‘en*laiz/ verb [T] to 
examine the details of something carefully, in 
order to understand or explain it £o analyse 
information o Blood samples were analysed in 
the laboratory. 


do an analysis e a detailed analysis e an 
analysis of sth e send sth for analysis 


analysis /ə'næləsıs/ noun |C, U] plural analyses 
/a'nelasi:z/ the process of analysing some- 
thing a detailed analysis o A sample of soil 
was sent for analysis. 
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analyst 


analyst /‘enelist/ noun [C] someone whose job 
is to examine the details of a situation care- 
fully, and give their opinion about it a finan- 
cial/political analyst 


analytical /,zn"litik?l/ (also analytic) adjective 
examining the details of something carefully, 
in order to understand or explain it analytical 
skills o an analytical mind 


analyze /'zmlaiz/ verb [T] US spelling of ana- 
lyse 


anapaest UK (US anapest) /'znopest/ noun [C] 
LITERATURE in poetry, a unit of two short syl- 
lables and one long syllable 


anarchist /‘znokist/ noun [C] POLITICS someone 
who thinks that society should not be con- 
trolled by a government and laws 


anarchy /'ænəki/ noun [U] SOCIETY when there 
is no law or government, or when people 
ignore them eanarchic /zn'a:kik/ adjective 


anatomical / ænə'tomık?l/ adjective ANATOMY 
connected with anatomy 


anatomy /o'nzetomi/ noun 1 ANATOMY [U] the 
scientific study of the body and how its parts 
are arranged 2 ANATOMY [C] the body of a per- 
son or living thing [usually singular] the female 
anatomy eanatomical /,ænə'tomıkəl/ adjective 


ancestor /'znsesta'/ noun [C] SOCIETY a relative 
who lived a long time ago My ancestors came 
from Ireland. eancestral /zen'sestr?l/ adjective 


ancestry /‘ensestri/ noun [C, U] SOCIETY your 
relatives who lived a long time ago, or the or- 
igin of your family Americans of Japanese 
ancestry 


anchor? /'æņkə'/ noun [C] 1 BOAT|a heavy, metal 
object that is dropped into water to stop a boat 
from moving 2 US someone who reads the 
news and announcements on a television or 
radio programme 


anchor? /'æņkə'/ verb 1 [BOAT] |I, T] to stop a boat 


O= Important words to learn 


androgen /‘endrad3en/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a 
male hormone (= substance that influences 
growth and development) 


androgynous /en'drod3moas/ adjective BIO- 
LOGY having both male and female features 
eandrogyny /zn'drodzani/ noun [U] 


anecdote /'enikdoot/ noun [C] a short story 
that you tell someone about something that 
happened to you or someone else a speech full 
of anecdotes eanecdotal /,z:nik'dout?l/ adjective 
consisting of things that people have said, and 
not facts anecdotal evidence 


anemia /»'niimio/ noun [U] HEALTH US spelling 
of anaemia (- a medical condition in which 
your blood does not contain enough red cells) 


anemic /a'ni:mik/ adjective HEALTH US spelling 
of anaemic (= having anemia) 


anemometer /,enií'mpmitor/. noun [C] GEO- 
GRAPHY a device that measures the speed and 
force of wind 


anesthetic /,2nos'Oetik/ noun [C, U] HEALTH US 
spelling of anaesthetic (= a drug that makes 
you unable to feel pain during an operation) 


anesthetist /»'nes0otist/ noun [C] HEALTH US 
spelling of anaesthetist (= a doctor who gives 
anaesthetics to people) 


anew /a'nju:/ adverb literary If you do some- 
thing anew, you do it again in a different way. 
Moving to another city gave me the chance to 
start anew. 


angel /‘e1nd3"I/ noun [C] 1 RELIGION a spiritual 
creature like a human with wings, who some 
people believe lives with God in heaven 2 a 
very good, kind person Be an angel and get me 
a drink. eangelic /zn'dselik/ adjective very 
beautiful or good an angelic child 


express/show anger e 
anger e in anger e public anger e mounting/ 
growing anger e anger at/over sth 


e trembling with 


from moving by dropping a heavy metalobjecto«anger! /'engo/ noun [U] a strong feeling 


into the water 2 [FASTEN] [T] to make something 
or someone stay in one position by fastening 
them firmly We anchored ourselves to the rocks 
with a rope. 3 [PROGRAMME] [T] US to read the 
news or announcements on television or radio 
as your job 


ancient /'ein[»nt/ adjective 1 [PAST] [always before 
noun| from a long time ago ancient Greece/ 
Rome o an ancient building 2 [OLD| humorous 
very old This computer is ancient. 


o«and strong form /znd/ weak forms /ond, on/ con- 
junction 1 [JOIN] used to join two words or two 
parts of a sentence fea and coffee o We were 
tired and hungry. 2 [AFTER| used to say that one 
thing happens after another thing / got dressed 
and had my breakfast. 3 [50] so The car 
wouldn't start and I had to get a taxi. 4 [AFTER 
VERB] mainly UK used instead of ‘to’ after some 
verbs, such as ‘try’ and ‘go’ Try and eat some- 
thing. 5 NUMBERS] used when saying or adding 
numbers Jt cost a hundred and twenty pounds. 
UK o Two and three equals five. 6 [EMPHASIZE 
used between two words that are the same to 
make their meaning stronger The sound grew 
louder and louder. 


against someone who has behaved badly, mak- 
ing you want to shout at them or hurt them 
public anger at the terrorist killings o anger 
at/over sth o He never once raised his voice in 
anger. 


anger? /‘zngo'/ verb [T] to make someone angry 
[often passive] Students were angered by the 
college's decision. 


angle’ /‘zngl/ noun [C] 1 MATHEMATICS a space 
between two lines or surfaces that meet at one 
point, which you measure in degrees an angle 
of 90 degrees 2 at an angle not horizontal or 
vertical, but sloping He wore his hat at an an- 
gle. 3 [WAY OF THINKING] the way you think about 
a situation Try looking at the problem from 
my angle. 4 [DIRECTION] the direction from which 
you look at something This is the same build- 
ing photographed from different angles. >See 
also: right angle 


angle? /'zngl/ verb [T] to aim or turn something 
in a direction that is not horizontal or vertical 
She angled a shot into the corner of the court. 
be angling for sth phrasal verb to try to get 
something without asking for it in a direct 
way Is he angling for an invitation? 
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O= Important words to learn 


angler /‘zngla'/ noun [C] SPORT someone who 
catches fish as a hobby or sport 


Anglican /‘zngliken/ adjective RELIGION belong- 
ing or relating to the Church of England (= the 
official church in England) eAnglican noun [C] 


angling /‘znglin/ noun [U] SPORT the sport or 
hobby of catching fish 


Anglo- /znglov-/ prefix of or connected with 
Britain or England Anglo-Indian, Anglo-Saxon 


If someone is angry about something that 
has happened, you can say that they are 
annoyed or irritated: He was a bit 
annoyed with her for being late. e I was 
irritated that he didn’t thank me. 


If someone is extremely angry, you can use 
adjectives such as furious, irate, or livid: 
My boss was furious with me. e Hundreds 
of irate passengers have complained to the 
airline. 


If you are angry with a child, you might 
describe yourself as cross: I’m cross with 
you for not telling me where you were going. 


The expression up in arms is sometimes 
used when people are angry about some- 
thing they think is unfair: Local people are 
up in arms over plans to close the local 
swimming pool. 


If someone suddenly becomes very angry, 
you can use the informal expressions go 
crazy/mad: Dad went crazy/mad when he 
found out we'd broken the window. 


oangry /'engri/ adjective having a strong feeling 
against someone who has behaved badly, mak- 
ing you want to shout at them or hurt them 
He’s really angry at/with me for upsetting 
Sophie. o I don’t understand what he’s angry 
about. eangrily adverb 


angst /znst/ noun [U] a strong feeling of worry 
and unhappiness teenage angst 


anguish /'æņgwıf/ noun [U] extreme suffering, 


announcement 


FILM] An animated 


animated conversation 2 
film is one in which drawings and models 


seem to move. 


animation /,zni'meirf?n/ noun 1 [EXCITEMENT] [U] 
interest and excitement She spoke with great 
animation. 2 FILM] [C, U] an animated film, or 
the process of making animated films com- 
puter animation 

animosity /,;enrmpsoti/ noun [C, U] when 
someone hates or feels angry towards some- 
one else There is no animosity between the 
two teams. 

anion /'znaron/ noun |C] PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY an 
ion (= type of atom) with a negative electrical 
charge DCompare cation 

ankle /‘znkl/ noun [C] ANATOMY the part of your 
leg that is just above your foot 2See colour picture 
The Body on page Centre 13 

annelid /'ænəlıd/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a type of 
worm whose body is divided into several parts 

annex?’ /s'neks/ verb [T] POLITICS to start to rule 
or control an area or country next to your own 
eannexation / znek'serf?n/ noun |C, U] 

annex? (also UK annexe) /'eneks/ noun [C] a 
building that is joined to a larger one 

annihilate /»'nauleit/ verb [T] 1 [DESTROY] to de- 
stroy something completely a city annihilated 
by an atomic bomb 2 [DEFEAT] informal to defeat 


someone very easily eannihilation /5,nair'lerf^n/ 
noun [U] 


the [10th/50th/500th, etc] anniversary of sth e 
commemorate/mark an anniversary e sb's 
wedding anniversary e anniversary celebra- 
tions 


anniversary /,enr'vs:seri/ noun [C] a date on 
which you remember or celebrate something 
that happened on that date one or more years 
ago a wedding anniversary o the 40th anni- 
versary of Kennedy’s death See also: silver 
wedding anniversary 


especially mental suffering It’s the anguish ofo™announce /o'nauns/ verb [T] to tell people 
about something officially or with force or 
confidence The company has announced 
plans to open six new stores. [+ (that)| Halfway 
through dinner, he announced that he was 
going out. 


knowing that I can do nothing to help. ean- 
guished adjective [always before noun] anguished 
parents 


angular /‘engjuls'/ adjective An angular shape 
or object has a lot of straight lines and sharp 
points. an angular face 


anhydrous /en'haidras/ adjective CHEMISTRY 
containing no water 


oanimal’ /'zniml/ noun [C] 1 [LIVING THING] some- 
thing that lives and moves but is not a person, 
bird, fish, or insect a wild animal o She's a real 
animal lover. 2 BIOLOGY anything that lives 
and moves, including people, birds, etc Are hu- 
mans the only animals to use language? 3 [CRUEL 
PERSON] informal a very cruel and violent per- 
son 


animal? /'zniml/ adjective [always before noun 
Animal qualities and feelings relate to your 
basic physical needs. animal passion 


animate /'znimot/ adjective formal alive 20p- 
posite inanimate 


animated /‘enimeitid/ adjective 1 [EXCITED 
showing a lot of interest and excitement an 
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announce or advertise? 
Announce means to tell people about something. If you 
want to talk about telling people about a product or 
service so that they will buy it, for example in newspapers 
or on the television, you should use advertise. 


make an announcement e a formal/official/ 
public announcement e an announcement 
about/on sth e an announcement by/from sb 


oannouncement /a'naunsmant/ noun 1 |NFOR- 


MATION] [C] something that someone says offi- 
cially, giving information about something 
The Prime Minister made an unexpected 
announcement this morning. 2 [TELL] [no plural] 
when someone announces something 


^ run | o put | 


announcer 30 


announcer /5'naunss'/ noun [C] someone who 
introduces programmes on the radio or tele- 
vision 

annoy /o'n»i/ verb [T] to make someone slightly 
angry He's always late and it's starting to 
annoy me. 


annoyance /o'noions/ noun [U] the feeling of 
being annoyed He kept losing his keys, much 
to the annoyance of (- which annoyed) his 
wife. 


annoyed /a'noid/ adjective slightly angry I was 
a bit annoyed with/at Kathy for not coming. 


annoying /»'noun/ adjective making you feel 
annoyed an annoying habit/cough o It's very 
annoying to be kept waiting. 


o«annual' /'znjuol/ adjective 1 [EVERY YEAR] happen- 
ing or produced once a year an annual meet- 
ing/report 2 {FOR A YEAR] measured over a 
period of one year annual rainfall eannually 
adverb 


annual? /‘enjual/ noun [C] 1 [PLANT] a plant 
which grows, produces seed, and dies within 
one year 2 [BOOK] a book produced every year 
containing new information about the same 
subject 


annulment /»'nAlmont/ noun [C, U] formal LAW 
when a court says officially that a marriage or 
agreement does not now exist and was never 
legal 


anode /'znoud/ noun |C] PHYSICS one of the elec- 
trodes (- object that electricity moves 
through) in a piece of electrical equipment; 
the negative electrode in a battery and the pos- 
itive electrode in an electrolytic cell 


anomaly /»'nbmoli/ noun [C] formal something 
that is unusual or that does not seem right 
There are some anomalies in the data. 


anonymity / no'nimoti/ noun [U] when some- 
one's name is not given or known She agreed 
to speak to a journalist but requested ano- 
nymity. 


anonymous /»'nonimos/ adjective not giving a 
name an anonymous phone call o The winner 
has asked to remain anonymous. eanony- 
mously adverb 


anorak /'ænræk/ noun |C] UK 1 a jacket with a 
hood (= part that covers your head) that pro- 
tects you from rain and cold 2 humorous a bor- 
ing person who is too interested in the details 
of a hobby and who is not good in social situ- 
ations 


anorexia /,emr'eksio/ (also anorexia nervosa 
/ senor,eksiona:'vouso/) noun [U] HEALTH a mental 
illness in which someone refuses to eat and 
becomes very thin 


anorexic /,zmr'eksik/ adjective HEALTH having 
the illness anorexia eanorexic noun [C] 


o»another /o'naàóo/ pronoun, determiner 1 [ONE 
MORE] one more person or thing, or an addi- 
tional amount Would you like another piece of 
cake? o We can fit another person in my car. 
2 [DIFFERENT] a different person or thing I’m go- 
ing to look for another job. o This one's slightly 
damaged - I'll get you another. 


oanswer? /'a:mnsa‘/ noun [|C] 1 


O= Important words to learn 


another or other? 
Another means 'one other' and is used with a singular 
noun. It is written as one word. 


Would you like another cup of coffee? 
Wowuld-you-like-other-cup-of coffee? 

Other is used with a plural noun and means different 
things or people than the ones you are talking about. 


She had other ambitions. 


o«answer' /'a:nso'/ verb 1 |WORDS| |I, T] to speak or 


write back to someone who has asked you a 
question or spoken to you J asked when she 
was leaving but she didn't answer. o I must 
answer his letter. 2 DOOR] |I, T] to open the door 
when someone has knocked on it or rung a 
bell I knocked several times but no one 
answered. 3 [TELEPHONE] |I, T] to pick up the 
telephone receiver (= part that you hold to 
your ear) when it rings Could someone answer 
the phone? 4 [Est] [T] to write or say something 
asa reply to a question in a test or competition 
answer (sb) back phrasal verb If a child 
answers back, they reply rudely to an adult. 
answer for sth phrasal verb 1 to be responsi- 
ble for something, or punished for something 
Do you think parents should have to answer for 
their children's behaviour? 2 have a lot to an- 
swer for to be the main cause of something bad 
which has happened When it comes to violence, 
TV has a lot to answer for. 


get/give/know/provide an answer e a cor- 
rect/simple/wrong answer e the answer to 
sth 


WORDS] what you 
say or write back to someone who has asked 
you a question or spoken to you J asked him 
if he was going but I didn't hear his answer. 
o Please give me your answer by next week. 
2 [DOOR/TELEPHONE] when someone answers the 
telephone or the door [usually singular] 7 rang 
the bell but there was no answer. 3 [SOLUTION] a 
way of solving a problem It’s a difficult situa- 
tion and I don't know what the answer is. 
4 [Test] the correct number or information 
given as a reply to a question in a test or com- 
petition Did you get the answer to Question 6 
in the physics paper? 


answerphone /‘a:nsofaun/ UK (UK/US an- 
swering machine) noun [C] a machine that re- 
cords your message if you telephone someone 
and they do not answer 


ant /znt/ noun [C] a small, black or red insect 
that lives in groups on the ground 2See picture 
at insect 


antacid /,2n'tzesid/ noun [C, U] HEALTH a sub- 
stance used to reduce or prevent acid collect- 
ing in the body, especially in the stomach 


antagonism /æn'tæg'nız?m/ noun |U] feelings 
of strong disagreement or hate There's a his- 
tory of antagonism between the two teams. 


antagonist /zn'tegonist/ noun [C] 1 ANATO- 
MY a muscle that is pulled in the opposite 
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O= Important words to learn 


direction by another muscle 2 HEALTH a drug 
hat stops the effects of another drug 


antagonistic / en, teegen'istik/ adjective 
1 strongly disagreeing with someone or some- 
hing He's antagonistic towards critics. 2 
ANATOMY antagonistic muscles pull against 
each other 


antagonize (also UK -ise) /zn'taeg»naiz/ verb [T] 
o make someone angry or unfriendly towards 
you He's antagonized colleagues by making 
changes without discussing them. 


the Antarctic /zn'ta:ktik/ noun the very cold 
area around the South Pole eAntarctic adjective 
always before noun] Antarctic wildlife 


antelope /'entiloop/ noun [C] an animal like a 
large deer with long horns 


antenatal / enti'neit?l/ UK (US prenatal) adjec- 
tive [always before noun] HEALTH relating to preg- 
nant women before their babies are born an 
antenatal class 


antenna /æn'tenə/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY plural 
antennae one of two long, thin parts on the 
head of an insect or sea creature, used for feel- 
ing things 2 plural antennae or antennas US 
(UK aerial) a piece of metal that is used for re- 
ceiving television or radio signals See colour 
picture Car on page Centre 7 


anthem /'2n05m/ noun [C] MUSIC a song chosen 
by a country or organization to be sung on 
special occasions ZSee also: national anthem 


anther /'znt0»/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the middle 
part of the stamen (- male part of plant) 
that produces pollen See picture at flower DSee 
picture at pollen 


anthology /zn'0plodsi/ noun [C] LITERATURE a 
book which includes stories or poems written 
by different people 


anthropology /,xnéra'polad3i/ noun [U] SO- 
CIETY the scientific study of human develop- 
ment and society or different societies 
eanthropologist / ,zenOro'pplodsist/ noun [C] ean- 
thropological /,zenOropo'Ipdsirk?l/ adjective 


anti- /znti/ © /entat/ prefix 1 [AGAINST] opposed 
to or against anti-terrorist laws, anti-American 
protesters 2 [OPPOSITE] opposite of or preventing 
anti-clockwise movement, anti-lock brakes, 
anti-depressant drugs Compare pro- 


antibiotic / zntibai'ptik/ © /,entai-/ noun [C] 
HEALTH a medicine which cures infections by 
destroying harmful bacteria [usually plural] He 
is on antibiotics for an ear infection. 


antibody /‘ent1,bodi/ noun [C] BIOLOGY, HEALTH 
a substance produced in your blood to fight 
disease 


anticipate /zn'tisipert/ verb [T] to expect some- 
thing, or to prepare for something before it 
happens to anticipate a problem [+ that] We 
anticipate that prices will fall next year. 


anticipation /zn,tisr'perf?n/ noun [U] 1 when 
you are waiting for something to happen, usu- 
ally with excitement The children were breath- 
less with anticipation. 2 in anticipation (of) in 
preparation for something happening She's 
even decorated the spare room in anticipation 
of your visit. 


antiquated 


anticlimax / æntr'klamæks/ © /,zntar-/ noun 
[C, U] a disappointing experience, often one 
that you thought would be exciting before it 
happened or one that comes after a more ex- 
citing experience After so much preparation, 
the party was a bit of an anticlimax. 


anticline /'zntiklam/ noun [C] GEOLOGY an up- 
ward curved fold in the layers of rock in the 
Earth's surface Compare syncline 


anti-clockwise / znti'klokwaiz/ UK (US coun- 
terclockwise) adjective, adverb in the opposite 
direction to the way the hands (- parts that 
point to the numbers) of a clock move Turn 
the knob anti-clockwise. >See picture at clockwise 


anti-competitive / entikom'petitiv/ 
(9 /,entar-/ adjective designed to stop busi- 
nesses from competing with one another, for 
example by fixing prices, in a way that is not 
legal in some countries 


antics /'zntiks/ noun [plural] unusual or bad be- 
haviour that entertains or annoys people He's 
well known for his antics on and off the tennis 
court. 


anticyclone / znti'saiklaun/ noun [C] GEOGRA- 
PHY an area of high pressure in the air or at- 
mosphere which causes calm weather 


anti-depressant / ntidi'presnt/ © / zentar-/ 
noun |C] HEALTH a medicine for people who are 
depressed (= severely unhappy) 


antidote /‘zntidaut/ noun [C] 1 antidote to sth 
an activity that stops something bad from 
harming you Exercise is the best antidote to 
stress. 2 HEALTH a substance that stops another 
substance from damaging your body a deadly 
poison with no antidote 


antigen /'æntıdzən/ noun [C] BIOLOGY, HEALTH a 
harmful substance that causes the body to pro- 
duce antibodies (= substances that fight dis- 
ease) 


antimatter /‘entimzta‘/ noun [U] PHYSICS par- 
ticles (= small parts of atoms) that are the op- 
posite to real particles in the universe, and 
which would destroy them if they came to- 
gether 


anti-oxidant /,enti'pksident/ @® /,entar-/ 
noun |C] 1 CHEMISTRY a substance that slows 
down the rate at which something decays be- 
cause of oxidization (= combining with oxy- 
gen) 2 FOOD a substance, for example a 
vitamin in food, that protects your body from 
damage 


antiparticle /,nti'pa:ttikl/ © /,entar-/ noun 
[C] PHYSICS a particle that has the same mass 
as a normal particle, but the opposite electri- 
cal charge 


antipathy /zn'tipo6i/ noun [U] formal a strong 
feeling of dislike for someone He is a private 
man with a deep antipathy to/towards the 
press. 

antiperspirant /,ntr'psisprront/ (9) / zentar-/ 
noun [C, U] a substance that prevents you from 


becoming wet under your arms when you are 
hot 


antiquated /‘entikweitid/ adjective very old 
and not modern enough an antiquated system 
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antique 32 


antique /en'ti:k/ noun [C] an object that is old, 
and often rare or beautiful His home is full of 
valuable antiques. o an antique shop 
eantique adjective antique furniture/china 


antiquity /æn'tıkwəti/ noun 1 [TIME] [U] formal 
the ancient past the writers of antiquity 2 [o8- 
JECT] [C] an ancient object [usually plural] priceless 
Egyptian antiquities 

anti-Semitism /,nti'semitizzm/ (9) /,æntar-/ 
noun [U] when someone hates Jewish people, 
or treats them in a cruel or unfair way eanti- 
Semitic /,zentisi'mitik/ adjective 


antiseptic /,nti'septik/ noun |C, U] HEALTH ao. 


substance that you put on an injury to prevent 
infection eantiseptic adjective antiseptic cream 

anti-social / ænti-/ @ /,zntar'soo[l/ adjective 
1 [BEHAVIOUR] Anti-social behaviour harms or 
upsets the people around you. Increasingly, 
smoking is regarded as an anti-social habit. 
2 [PERSON] An anti-social person does not like 
being with other people. 

anti-spam / nti'spem/ (9 /,zntar-/ adjective 
[always before noun] COMPUTING, INTERNET used 
to stop people sending or receiving emails that 
are not wanted, especially advertisements 
anti-spam legislation 

anti-terrorist / æntr'terrist/ (5) /,æntar-/ ad- 
jective intended to prevent or reduce terrorism 
(= the use of violence for political purposes) 
anti-terrorist laws/ legislation 


antithesis /æn't1ðəsıs/ noun [C] plural antithe- 


O= Important words to learn 


films. o I asked Andrew for some change but he 
hasn't got any. >See Common Learner Error at some 
2 [NOT IMPORTANT WHICH] one of or each of a par- 
ticular kind of person or thing when it is not 
important which Any advice that you can give 
me would be greatly appreciated. o Any of those 
shirts would be fine. 


o«any? strong form /'eni/ weak form /oni/ adverb 


used in questions and negatives to emphasize 
a comparative adjective or adverb Do you feel 
any better? o I can't walk any faster. o She 
couldn't wait any longer. 


anybody /‘eni,bodi/ pronoun another word for 
anyone 


anyhow /'enihau/ (also anyway) adverb 1 [MORE 
IMPORTANTLY] used to give a more important rea- 
son for something that you are saying I don't 
need a car and I can't afford one anyhow. 2 |pE- 
SPITE] despite that He hates carrots but he ate 
them anyhow. 3 [IN CONVERSATION] used when you 
are returning to an earlier subject Anyhow, as 
I said, I'll be away next week. 4 [CHANGING STATE- 
MENT] used when you want to slightly change 
something that you have just said Boys aren't 
horrible - not all of them anyhow! 


any 'more (also anymore) adverb If you do not 
do something or something does not happen 
any more, you have stopped doing it or it does 
not now happen. This coat doesn't fit me any 
more. 


ses /:zn'ti0osi:z/ formal the exact opposite [usu-o“anyone /'eniwan/ (also anybody) pronoun 1 [^ 


ally no plural) Ske is slim and shy - the 
antithesis of her sister. 

antitoxin / znti'toksin/ noun [C] HEALTH a sub- 
stance that stops or reduces the effect of a 
toxin (7 poisonous substance) in your body 

anti-virus /,znti'varoros/ Œ /,entai-/ adjective 
[always before noun] COMPUTING produced and 
used to protect the main memory of a com- 
puter against infection by a virus anti-virus 
software/programs 

antler /‘entlo'/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a horn that 
looks like branches on the head of a male deer 


antonym /'entonim/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a word 
which means the opposite of another word 

anus /'emos/ noun |C] ANATOMY a hole where 
solid waste comes out of the body 25See picture 
at alimentary canal 


a cause/source of anxiety e feelings/levels 
of anxiety e anxiety about/over sth 


anxiety /zn'zatati/ noun |C, U] the feeling of be- 
ing very worried That explains his anxiety 
about her health. 


anxious /'æņkfəs/ adjective 1 WORRIED] worried 
and nervous She's very anxious about her 
exams. 2 [WANTING] wanting to do something or 
wanting something to happen [+ to do sth] He's 
anxious to get home. |+ that] I was anxious that 


oanything /'enióm/ pronoun 1 


PERSON| used in questions and negatives to 
mean ‘a person or people’ I didn't know anyone 
at the party. o Does anyone else (= another 
person/other people) want to come? 2 [ANY PER- 
SON] any person or any people Anyone can go - 
you don’t have to be invited. 


anyplace /'enipleis/ adverb US anywhere 


SOMETHING] used 
in questions and negatives to mean 'some- 
thing’ I haven't got anything to wear. o Was 
there anything else (- another thing) you 
wanted to say? 2 [ANY OBJECT/SITUATION] any 
object, event, or situation We can do anything 
you like. o Tom will eat anything. 3 anything 
like used in questions and negatives to mean 
‘at all similar to’ Does he look anything like his 
brother? 


oanyway /'eniwei/ (also anyhow) (also US any- 


ways spoken) adverb 1 [MORE IMPORTANTLY] used 
to give a more important reason for something 
that you are saying We can drive you to the 
station - we go that way anyway. 2 [DESPITE] de- 
spite that He hates carrots but he ate them 
anyway. 3 |IN CONVERSATION] used when you are 
returning to an earlier subject Anyway, as I 
said, I'll be away next week. 4 [CHANGING STATE- 
MENT] used when you want to slightly change 
something that you have just said Boys aren't 
horrible - not all of them anyway! 


no one else should know. eanxiously adverb We ouanywhere /,eniweo'/ (also US anyplace) adverb 


waited anxiously by the phone. 


o“any’ strong form /'eni/ weak form /oni/ pro- 


noun, determiner 1 [SOME] used in questions and 
negatives to mean ‘some’ Is there any of that 
lemon cake left? o I haven't seen any of his 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | or saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | au no 


1 [IN ANY PLACE] in or to any place Just sit any- 
where. o I couldn't find a post office anywhere. 
2 [A PLACE| used in questions and negatives to 
mean ‘a place’ He doesn't have anywhere to 
stay. o Is there anywhere else you'd like to visit 


10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


while you're here? 3 anywhere near sth used in 
questions and negatives to mean 'close to 
being or doing something' The house isn't 
anywhere near ready. 4 not get anywhere in- 
formal to not make any progress I tried 
discussing the problem with her but I didn't get 
anywhere. 


aorta /er'o:to/ noun [C] ANATOMY the main 
artery (- thick tube carrying blood from the 
heart) which takes blood to the other parts of 
the body 2See picture at heart 


o«apart /a'pa:t/ adverb 1 [SEPARATED] separated by 
a space or period of time Stand with your feet 
wide apart. o Our kids were born just eighteen 
months apart. 2 into separate, 
smaller pieces My jacket is coming/falling 
apart. 3 apart from a [EXCEPT| except for Apart 
from Jodie, who hurt her leg, all the children 
were fine. b |IN ADDITION] in addition to He works 
a ten-hour day and that's apart from the work 
he does at the weekend. 


apartheid /5'pa:tait/ noun [U] POLITICS in the 
past in South Africa, a political system in 
which white people had power over black 
people and made them live separately 


o«apartment /o'pa:tmont/ noun [C] mainly US a 
set of rooms for someone to live in on one level 
of a building or house 


a'partment building noun [C] US a building 
which is divided into apartments 


apathetic /,«p»'0etik/ adjective not interested 
in anything or willing to change things Young 
people today are so apathetic about politics. 

apathy /'æpəði/ noun [U] when someone is not 


interested in anything or willing to change 
things 


ape /eip/ noun [C] a hairy animal like a monkey 
but with no tail and long arms 


aperitif /2,pera'ti:f/ noun [C] FOOD a small 
alcoholic drink before a meal 


aperture / zpatfa'/ noun [C] ART a small hole, 
especially one that allows light into a camera 


apex /'eipeks/ noun [C] the highest part of a 
shape the apex of a pyramid 


aphid /‘eifid/ noun [C] BIOLOGY any of various 
small insects which suck the juices of plants 
for food 


apiece /2'pi:s/ adverb each Dolls from this 
period sell for £300 apiece. 


the apocalypse /o'pokolips/ noun RELIGION in 
some religions, the final destruction of the 
world 


apocalyptic /s,poka'liptik/ adjective RELIGION 
showing or describing the destruction of the 
world an apocalyptic vision of the future 


apologetic /5p»lo'dsetik/ adjective showing 
or saying that you are sorry about something 
an apologetic smile o She was very apologetic 
about missing the meeting. 


apologize (also UK -ise) /a'polad3aiz/ verb [I] to 
tell someone that you are sorry about some- 
thing you have done Te bank apologized for 
the error. o The pilot apologized to passengers 
for the delay. 


oapparently /o'perontli/ adverb 1 


demand/make/owe sb/receive an apology e 
accept sb's apology e make no apology for 
(doing) sth e a formal/full/public apology e 
an apology for sth e an apology to sb 


apology /2'polad3i/ noun [C, U] something you 
say or write to say that you are sorry about 
something you have done I have an apology 
to make to you - I opened your letter by mistake. 


apostle /s'ppsl/ noun [C] RELIGION one of the 
twelve men chosen by Jesus Christ to teach 
people about Christianity 


apostrophe /o'postrofi/ noun [C] 1 LANGUAGE a 
mark (’) used to show that letters or numbers 
are absent I’m (= I am) hungry. o I graduated 
in '98 (= 1998). 2 LANGUAGE a punctuation mark 
C) used before the letter ‘s’ to show that some- 
thing belongs to someone or something J drove 
my brother's car. DSee Extra help page Punctuation 
on page Centre 18. 

appal UK (US appall) /5'po:l/ verb [T] appalling, 
past appalled to make someone extremely 
shocked or upset T'he amount of violence on 
television appals me. o We were appalled at/ 
by her behaviour. eappalled adjective 


appalling /5'po:li/ adjective 1 [SHOCKING] shock- 
ing and very unpleasant Many live in appall- 
ing conditions. o appalling injuries 2 [BAD] very 
bad appalling behaviour/weather eappallingly 
adverb 


apparatus /,«por'eitos/ @ /,zpo'rztos/ noun 
IC, U] plural apparatus or apparatuses a set of 
equipment or tools used for a particular 
purpose Te diver wore breathing apparatus. 


apparel /s'perl/ noun [U] mainly US clothes 
children's/women's apparel 


apparent /»'pernt/ adjective 1 [CLEAR] obvious 
or easy to notice [+ that] It soon became appar- 
ent that she had lost interest in the project. 
o Suddenly, for no apparent reason (- with- 
out a reason) he started screaming and shout- 
ing. 2 [SEEMS TRUE] [always before noun] seeming 
to exist or be true J was a little surprised by 
her apparent lack of interest. 


OTHERS SAY 
used to say that you have read or been told 
something although you are not certain it is 
true Apparently it’s going to rain today. 2 |SEEM- 
ING TRUE] used to say that something seems to 
be true, although it is not certain There were 
two apparently unrelated deaths. 


"r'rf*n/ noun |C] literary a ghost 


issue/launch/make an appeal e an appeal 


for sth 


appeal! /5'pi:l/ noun 1 [REQUEST] [C] when a lot 
of people are asked to give money, informa- 
tion, or help The appeal raised over £2 million 
for AIDS research. 2 [QUALITY] [U] the quality in 
someone or something that makes them at- 
tractive or enjoyable I've never understood the 
appeal of skiing. 3 LAW [C] a request to a court 
of law to change a previous legal decision He 
won his appeal against his jail sentence. 


appeal? /ə'pi:1/ verb [I] 1 [REQUEST] to strongly 
request something, often publicly The police 
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o“appear /o'pro"/ verb [I] 1 


appealing 


have appealed for more information. o They 
appealed to the commission to keep the hospi- 
tal open. 2 [ATTRACT] to attract or interest some- 
one Cycling has never appealed to me. 3 
LAW to formally ask someone to change an 
official or legal decision He is appealing 
against a ten year prison sentence. 


appealing /a'pi:lm/ adjective attractive or 
interesting The idea of living in Paris is very 
appealing. eappealingly adverb 


particular thing or have a particular quality 
He appeared calm and relaxed. o She ap- 
peared to be crying. |+ (that)) It appears that 
we were wrong about him. 2 |BE SEEN| to start to 
be seen He suddenly appeared in the doorway. 
o Then a bright light appeared in the sky. 20p- 
posite disappear 3 [BECOME AVAILABLE] to start to 
exist or become available Laptop computers 
first appeared in the 1990s. o The story ap- 
peared in all the major newspapers. 4 appear 
in/at/on, etc to perform in a film, play, etc, or 
be seen in public She appears briefly in the new 
Bond film. 


oappearance /o'pror?ns/ noun 1 [IN PUBLIC] [C] an 


occasion when someone appears in public a 
television/public appearance o He made two 
appearances during his brief visit. 2 [WAY YOU 
LOOK] [no plural] the way a person or thing looks 
She’s very concerned with her appearance. 
3 [ARRIVAL] [no plural] when you arrive some- 
where or can be seen somewhere Her appear- 
ance at the party was a surprise. Opposite 
disappearance 4 [BECOMING AVAILABLE] [no plural] 
when something starts to exist or becomes 
available The appearance of new products on 
the market has increased competition. 


appease /o'pi:z/ verb [T] to avoid more argu- 
ments by doing what someone wants eap- 
peasement noun [U] 


appendicitis /2,pendi'saitis/ noun [U] HEALTH 
an illness in which your appendix becomes 
larger than usual and painful 


appendix /ə'pendıks/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY 
plural appendixes a small tube-shaped part 
inside the body below the stomach, attached 
to the large intestine See picture at alimentary 
canal 2 plural appendices a separate part at the 
end of a book, article, etc which contains extra 
information 


give /have an appe ite e lose your appetite 
e a good/healthy/huge appetite e loss of 
appetite 


appetite /'zpitait/ noun [C, U] 1 the feeling that 
makes you want to eat All that walking has 
given me an appetite. 2 an appetite for sth 
when you want something very much is 
appetite for adventure 3 whet sb's appetite to 
make someone want more of something 


appetizer /‘zpitaiza/ US (UK starter) noun [C] 
FOOD something that you eat as the first part 
of a meal 


appetizing (also UK -ising) /‘zpitaizin/ adjec- 
tive If food is appetizing, it looks or smells as 
if it will taste good. 


O= Important words to learn 


applaud /2'plo:d/ verb 1 [CLAP] [I, T] to clap your 
hands to show that you have enjoyed a per- 
formance, talk, etc The audience applauded 
loudly. 2 [PRAISE] [T] formal to approve of or 
admire something Most people will surely 
applaud the decision. 


applause /»'plo:z/ noun [U] when people make 
a noise by clapping their hands to show they 
have enjoyed or approve of something There 
was loud applause at the end of her speech. 


SEEM] to seem to be ao«apple /'zpl/ noun [C] FOOD a hard, round fruit 


with a green or red skin See colour picture Fruit 
and Vegetables on page Centre 10 2 See also: Adam's 
apple 

applet /'æplət/ noun [C] COMPUTING a small 
computer program that is automatically 
copied on to a computer when you look at a 
document that needs this program to make it 
work 


appliance /ə'plarons/ noun [C] a piece of elec- 
trical equipment with a particular purpose in 
the home fridges, radios, and other electrical 
appliances 


applicable /a'plikabl/ adjective affecting or re- 
lating to a person or situation This law is only 
applicable to people living in Europe. 


applicant /‘ezplikant/ noun [C] someone who 
asks for something officially, often by writing 
There were over fifty applicants for the job. 


application / zplr'kerf?n/ noun 1 [REQUEST] [C] an 
official request for something, usually in writ- 
ing an application for a bank loan 2 [USE] |C, 
U] a way in which something can be used for 
a particular purpose This technology has many 
practical applications. 3 COMPUTING [C] a com- 
puter program designed for a particular pur- 
pose 


appli'cation form noun [C] a form that you 
use to officially ask for something, for example 
a job 

appli'cation software noun [U] COMPUTING 
software that makes a computer do a process 
that the user wants 2Compare system software 


applied /o'plaid/ adjective EDUCATION applied 
mathematics/science, etc mathematics, science, 
or another subject which is studied for a prac- 
tical use 


appliqué /2'pli:ke1/ © /'zeplikei/ noun [U] ART, 
DT decorative work in which one piece of cloth 
is sewn or fixed onto another, or the activity 
of decorating cloth in this way 


apply /s'plai/ verb 1 [ASK] [I] to ask officially for 
something, often by writing I’ve applied for a 
job. o He has applied to several companies. 
2 [AFFECT] [I] to affect or relate to a particular 
person or situation This law only applies to 
married people. 3 |UsE| [T] to use something in a 
particular situation The same method can be 
applied to other situations. 4 [ON SURFACE] [T] to 
spread a substance on a surface Apply the 
cream daily until the symptoms disappear. 
5 apply yourself to work hard If he doesn't 
apply himself, he'll never pass his exams. 


appoint /ə'pəmt/ verb [T] to officially choose 
someone for a job He was appointed as com- 
pany director last year. 
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appointed /»'pointid/ adjective appointed date/ 
time/place, etc the date, time, place, etc that 
has been chosen for something to happen 


have/make an appointment e cancel/keep/ 
miss an appointment e an appointment with 
sb 


oappointment /o5'pomtmont/ noun 1 [TME] [C] a 
time you have arranged to meet someone or 
go somewhere a doctor's/dental appointment 
o I made an appointment with my hairdresser 
for next Monday. 2 [JoB] [C, U] when you offi- 
cially choose someone for an important job, or 
the job itself the appointment of three new 
teachers 


apportion /5'po:[*n/ verb [T] formal 1 to choose 
how much of something a person or each per- 
son should have 2 apportion blame/responsibil- 
ity to say who was responsible for something 
bad that happened 


appraisal /s'preizil/ noun [C, U] 1 when you ex- 
amine someone or something and judge how 
good or successful they are a critical appraisal 
2 a meeting where the manager of an em- 


ployee talks to them about the quality of their “approach? /o'proutf/ verb 1 


work an appraisal scheme 


appraise /o'preiz/ verb [T] to examine some- 
thing and judge it We need to stop and appraise 
the situation. 


appreciable /ə'pri:fəbl/ adjective formal large 
or important enough to be noticed There’s an 


appreciable difference in temperatures 
between the two regions. 
appreciate /ə'pri:fiert/ verb 1 [VALUE] [T] to un- 


derstand how good something or someone is 
and be able to enjoy them There's no point buy- 
ing him expensive wines - he doesn't appreciate 
them. 2 [GRATEFUL] [TJ to feel grateful for some- 
thing I'd really appreciate your help. 3 |UNDER- 
STAND] [T] to understand something about a 
situation, especially that it is complicated or 
difficult [+ (that)] 7 appreciate that it is a diffi- 
cult decision for you to make. 4 FINANCE [I] for- 
mal to increase in value Houses and antiques 
generally appreciate with time. 


appreciation /2,pri:fi'erfen/ noun [U] 1 [VALUE 
when you understand how good something or 
someone is and are able to enjoy them His 
appreciation of art increased as he grew 
older. 2 |FEEL GRATEFUL| when you feel grateful for 
something To show our appreciation, we've 
bought you a little gift. 3 [UNDERSTANDING] when 
you understand something about a situation, 
especially that it is complicated or difficult He 
has no appreciation of the size of the problem. 
4 FINANCE formal an increase in value 


appreciative /2'pri:fiativ/ adjective showing 
that you understand how good something is, 
or are grateful for something an appreciative 
audience eappreciatively adverb 


apprehend / «prr'hend/ verb [T] formal If the 
police apprehend someone, they catch them 
and take them away to ask them about a crime 
which they might have committed. 


apprehension / zprr'hen[?n/ noun [U] an anx- 
ious feeling about something that you are 
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oapproach! /a'prautf/ noun 1 


approval 


going to do It’s normal to feel a little apprehen- 
sion before starting a new job. 


apprehensive / zprr'hensiv/ adjective feeling 
anxious about something that you are going 
to do He's a bit apprehensive about living 
away from home. 


apprentice /a'prentis/ noun [C] EDUCATION a 
person who is learning a job by working for 
someone who already has skills and experi- 
ence 


apprenticeship /s5'prentifip/ noun |C, U] EDU- 
CATION when someone learns the skills needed 
to do a job by working for someone who 
already has skills and experience 


METHOD] [C] a way 
of doing something Liam has a different 
approach to the problem. o We've decided to 
adopt/take a new approach. 2 [ASKING] [C] 
when you speak or write to someone, often 
asking to buy something or offering them 
work 3 [COMING CLOSER] [U] when something or 
someone gets nearer, in distance or time the 
approach of winter 4 [PATH] [C] a path or route 
that leads to a place 


COME CLOSE] [I, T] to 
come close in distance or time The train now 
approaching platform 2 is the 5.35 to London, 
Kings Cross. o Christmas is fast approaching. 
2 [DEAL WITH] [T] to deal with something I’m not 
sure how to approach the problem. 3 [SPEAK TO 
SOMEONE] [T] to speak or write to someone, often 
asking to buy something or offering them 
work She's been approached by a modelling 


agency. 


approach 


The verb approach is not normally followed by a prep- 
osition. 


He approached the door. 
He-approached-to-the-door. 


approachable /ə'prəvtfəbl/ adjective friendly 
and easy to talk to 


o“appropriate’ /a'proupriat/ adjective suitable 


or right for a particular situation or person Is 
this film appropriate for young children? 
Opposite inappropriate eappropriately adverb 
appropriately dressed 


appropriate? /5'prooprieit/ verb [T] formal to 
take or steal something  eappropriation 
/e,proupri'erf*n/ noun [U] 

appropri'ation account noun [C] FINANCE a 
document that shows how the profit of a busi- 


ness is shared between the parters that own 
that business 


gain/get/win/receive/seek approval e for- 
mal/full approval e approval for sth 


approval /a'pru:v-l/ noun [U] 1 [GOOD OPINION 
when you think that something or someone is 
good or right I don't need his approval. DOp- 
posite disapproval 2 [PERMISSION] official permis- 
sion The project has now received approval 
from the government. 


ot | ^ run | o put | 


approve 


o»approve /ə'pru:v/ verb 1 [ALLOW] [T] to allow 
or officially agree to something The council 
has approved plans for a new shopping cen- 
tre. 2 [GOOD OPINION] [I] to think that something 
is good or right I don't approve of smoking. 
S Opposite disapprove 

approving /s'pru:vin/ adjective showing that 
you think something is good or right an ap- 
proving smile >Opposite disapproving eapprov- 
ingly adverb 

approx written abbreviation for approximately 


approximate’ /ə'proksımət/ adjective not 
completely accurate but close Do you have an 
approximate idea of when he's arriving? 


approximate? /ə'proksımert/ (also approxi- 
mate to) verb [T] formal to be almost the same 
as something eapproximation /o,prpbksi'merf?n/ 
noun (C, U] 

approximately /s'proksimotli/ adverb close 
to a particular number or time although not 
exactly that number or time The college has 
approximately 700 students. 


Apr written abbreviation for April 

apricot /'eiprikot/ noun [C] FOOD a small, soft, 
orange fruit 

o» April /'eiprl/ (written abbreviation Apr) noun 

[C, U] the fourth month of the year 

April 'Fool's Day noun 1 April, a day when 
people play tricks on people, then say 'April 
fool!’ 

apron /‘eipran/ noun [C] a piece of clothing you 
wear when cooking to keep your clothes clean 

apt /zpt/ adjective 1 suitable for a particular 


situation an apt description 2 be apt to do sth 
to often do something He's apt to forget his 


have/show an aptitude for (doing) sth e a 
natural aptitude e an aptitude test 


aptitude /'eptitju:d/ noun [C, U] a natural skill 
or an ability to do something well He has an 
aptitude for learning languages. o an apti- 
tude test 

aquarium /s'kweoriom/ noun [C] 1 [PLACE] a 
building where fish and other water animals 
are kept for people to visit 2 [CONTAINER] a glass 
container filled with water that fish are kept 
in 


Aquarius /s'kweorios/ noun [C, U] the sign of 
the zodiac which relates to the period of 21 
January - 19 February, or a person born dur- 
ing this period 

aquatic /a'kwetik/ adjective BIOLOGY living or 
growing in water, or related to water aquatic 
animals 


aqueous /'erkwiəs/ adjective CHEMISTRY like or 
containing water an aqueous solution 

aqueous 'humour noun [U] ANATOMY a clear 
liquid that fills the space inside your eye 
between the cornea (= outer covering) and the 
lens (= part you see through) 

aquifer /'zkwifor/ noun [C] GEOLOGY a layer of 
rock, sand or earth that contains water or 
allows water to pass through it 


O= Important words to learn 


Arab /'«rob/ adjective relating or belonging to 
the people of the Middle East or North Africa 
whose families came from Arabia in the past 
Arab countries eArab noun [C] an Arab person 


Arabic /‘erabik/ noun the language used by 
Arab peoples eArabic adjective 


arable /'ærəbl/ adjective FARMING suitable for 
or used for growing crops arable land/ 
farming 

arachnid /ə'ræknıd/ noun [C] BIOLOGY any of a 
group of small animals, similar to insects but 
with four pairs of legs, for example spiders 


arbiter /‘a:bita'/ noun [C] 1 someone who 
judges what is right or helps to solve an ar- 
gument 2 arbiter of fashion/style/taste, etc 
someone who decides what is beautiful or 
stylish 

arbitrary /‘a:bitrri/ adjective not based on a 
system or principles and often seeming unfair 
an arbitrary decision earbitrarily /,a:bi- 
'tre?rli/ adverb 


arbitrate /'a:bitreit/ verb |I, T] to officially help 
to solve an argument between two people or 
groups earbitrator noun [|C] 

arbitration /,a:bi'trerf?n/ noun [U] the process 
of solving an argument between people by 
helping them to agree to an acceptable solu- 
tion 

arc /a:k/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a curved line 
that looks like part of a circle 


arcade /a:'keid/ noun [C] 1 [GAMES] a place where 
you can pay to play games on machines an 
amusement arcade 2 [PASSAGE| a passage, espe- 
cially between shops, that is covered by a roof 
a shopping arcade 


arch’ /a:tf/ noun [C] 1 a curved structure that 
usually supports something, for example a 
bridge or wall 2 ANATOMY the curved, middle 
part of your foot that does not touch the 
ground 

arch? /a:tf/ verb |l, T] to be a curved shape or 
make something become a curved shape The 
bridge arched over the river. 

archaeologist (also US archeologist) 
/,a:ki'plad3ist/ noun [C] someone who studies 
archaeology 

archaeology (also US archeology) /,a:ki'plad3i/ 
noun [U] the study of ancient cultures by look- 
ing for and examining their buildings, tools, 
and other objects earchaeological (also US 
archeological) /,a:kia'lnd31k*l/ adjective 

archaic /a:'keuk/ adjective very old and often 
not suitable for today an archaic law 

archbishop /,a:t/'bifap/ noun [C] RELIGION a 
priest of the highest rank in some Christian 
churches, responsible for a very large area 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu 

archeologist /,a:ki'vlad3ist/ noun [C] another 
US spelling of archaeologist 

archeology /,a:ki'vlad3i/ noun [U] another US 
spelling of archaeology 

archery /‘a:tf*ri/ noun [U] SPORT a sport in 
which you shoot arrows 

architect /'a:kitekt/ noun [C] someone who de- 
signs buildings 
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Oo«area /'eorio/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


architecture /'a:kitekt fo7/ noun [U] 1 [STYLE] the 
design and style of buildings modern archi- 
tecture 2 [BUILDINGS] the skill of designing build- 
ings earchitectural /,a:kr'tekt f?rl/ adjective 
archive’ /'a:kaiv/ noun [C] 1 a collection of his- 
torical documents that provides information 


about the past, or a place where they are keptoargument  /'a:gjomont/ noun [C] 1 


the national archives 2 COMPUTING a place on 
a computer used to store information or doc- 
uments that you do not need to use often 
archive? /'a:kaiv/ verb [T] COMPUTING to store 
paper or electronic documents in an archive 
the Arctic /‘a:ktik/ noun the very cold area 
around the North Pole eArctic adjective 


“an ardent admirer/ fan/supporter 


ardent /‘a:d-nt/ adjective [always before noun] 
enthusiastic or showing strong feelings an 
ardent supporter of Arsenal eardently adverb 


arduous /'a:djuos/ adjective needing a lot of 
effort to do an arduous journey/task 


are strong form /ar/ weak form /«/ present 
simple you/we/they of be 


REGION] [C] a region of a 
country or city an industrial area o a moun- 
tainous area o the London area 2 [PART] [C] a part 
of a building or piece of land used for a par- 
ticular purpose a play/picnic area 3 [SUBJECT 
[C] a part of a subject or activity Software is 
not reallp my area of expertise. 4 
MATHEMATICS [C, U) the size of a flat surface 
calculated by multiplying its width by its 
length See also: catchment area, no-go area 


'area code noun [|C] a set of numbers used at 
the beginning of all the telephone numbers in 
a particular area 


cuts in military spending were necessary. o She 
argued for/against tax cuts. 


have an argument e an argument about/over 
sth e a heated/violent argument 


[ANGRY 
DISCUSSION] an angry discussion with someone 
in which you both disagree They had an 
argument about who should do the cleaning. 
2 [REASON] a reason or reasons why you support 
or oppose an idea, action, etc There are many 
arguments for/against nuclear energy. 


argumentative /,a:gja'mentativ/ adjective 
often arguing or wanting to argue 


aria /‘a:rio/ noun [C] MUSIC a song that one per- 
son sings in an opera 


arid /'erid/ adjective GEOGRAPHY very dry and 
without enough rain for plants an arid region/ 
climate 


Aries /'eəri:z/ noun |C, U] the sign of the zodiac 
which relates to the period of 21 March - 20 
April, or a person born during this period 


arise /s'raiz/ verb |I] past tense arose, past par- 
ticiple arisen 1 [START] If a problem arises, it 
starts to happen. The whole problem arose 
from a lack of communication. 2 |GET UP] literary 
to get up, usually from a bed 

aristocracy / zrr'stokrosi/ noun [group] SOCIETY 
the highest social class, usually in countries 
which have or had a royal family 

aristocrat /‘zristokret/ noun [C] SOCIETY a 
member of the highest social class earistocratic 
/ seristo'krzetik/ adjective an aristocratic family 

arithmetic /a'ri6matik/ noun [U] MATHEMATICS 
when you calculate numbers, for example by 
multiplying or adding 


arena /o'ri:no/ noun [C] 1 SPORT a flat area with à" rm* /a:m/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY the long part at 


seats around where you can watch sports and 
other entertainments an Olympic/sports arena 
2 in the political/public, etc arena involved in 
politics/the government, etc 


aren't /a:nt/ 1 short for are not We aren't going 
to the party. 2 aren't I? short for am I not? I am 
invited, aren't I? 


arete /zr'et/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a high, thin, 
pointed area that separates two valleys (= low 
land between mountains) 


argon /'a:gon/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a gas that 
does not react with any other substances, used 
in electric lights (symbol Ar) 


arguable /'a:gjuobl/ adjective 1 It is arguable 
that it is possibly true that 7t is arguable that 
the government has failed in this respect. 2 1f 
something is arguable, it is not certain if it is 
true. It is arguable whether this method 
would even have succeeded. 


arguably /':gjuobli/ adverb possibly He's 
arguably the greatest footballer in the world. 


o“argue /'a:gju:/ verb arguing, past argued 1 [Dis 


AGREE] [I] to speak angrily to someone, telling 
them that you disagree with them My parents 
are always arguing about money. o Kids, will 
you stop arguing with each other? 2 [GNE 
REASONS] |I, T] to give reasons to support or op- 
pose an idea, action, etc [+ that] He argued that 


each side of the human body, ending in a hand 
He put his arms around her. o She was stand- 
ing with her arms folded (= with one arm 
crossed over the other). SSee colour picture The 
Body on page Centre 13 2 arm in arm with your 
arm gently supporting or being supported by 
someone else's arm 3 [CLOTHES] the part of a 
piece of clothing that you put your arm in 
4 [CHAIR] the part of a chair where your arm 
rests 5 twist sb's arm informal to persuade 
someone to do something 2See also: arms 


arm? /a:m/ verb [T] to give weapons to someone 
The terrorists had armed themselves with 
automatic rifles. 2Opposite disarm 


armaments /'a:momonts/ noun [plural] mili- 
tary weapons and equipment nuclear arma- 
ments 


armband /‘a:mbend/ noun 1 [C] a strip of 
material worn around your upper arm a 
black/reflective armband 2 armbands UK two 
plastic tubes that you fill with air and wear 
round the top of your arms when you are 
learning to swim 

armchair /‘a:m,tfea'/ noun |C] a comfortable 
chair with sides that support your arms >See 
colour picture The Living Room on page Centre 4 

armed /a:md/ adjective 1 carrying or using 
weapons armed guards/police o an armed 
robbery (- robbery where guns are used) 
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o«army /'armi/ noun [C] 1 


the armed forces 38 


S Opposite unarmed 2 armed with sth carrying or 
knowing something that will be useful 7 like 
to go to a meeting armed with the relevant facts. 


the armed "forces (also the armed services) o«arrange /o'remds/ verb [T] 1 


noun [plural] a country's military forces, for ex- 
ample the army and the navy 

armful /‘a:mful/ noun [C] the amount that you 
can carry in your arms an armful of books 

armistice /‘a:mistis/ noun [C] an agreement to 
stop fighting that is made between two coun- 
tries 

armour UK (US armor) /'a:m»'/ noun [U] metal 
clothing which soldiers wore in the past to 
protect them when fighting a suit of armour 

armoured UK (US armored) /'a:mad/ adjective 


covered with a protective layer of metal aN o«arrangement /s'remdsmont/ noun 1 


armoured vehicle 


armpit /'a:mpit/ noun [C] ANATOMY the part of 
your body under your arm, where your arm 
meets your shoulder 2See colour picture The Body 
on page Centre 13 


arms /a:mz/ noun [plural] 1 weapons the sale of 
arms 2 be up in arms to be very upset and 
angry about something Local residents are up 
in arms over plans to close the swimming pool. 


join the army e be in the army 


MILITARY GROUP] a military 
force that fights wars on the ground the British 
Army 2 [ORGANIZED GROUP] a group of people that 
is organized to do the same job an army of 
cleaners/helpers 


aroma /»'roomo/ noun 
ally comes from food or drink £he aroma of 
freshly baked bread earomatic /,2rau'metik/ 
adjective having a nice smell aromatic herbs 


aromatherapy  /oroumo'(eropi/ noun [U] 
HEALTH a way of making a person who is ill 
better by rubbing pleasant-smelling oils into 
the skin or allowing them to smell the oils 


arose /o'rouz/ past tense of arise 


oaround /o'raund/ adverb, preposition 1 {IN A 
CIRCLE] (also UK round) on all sides of something 
They sat around the table. 2 [DIRECTION] (also UK 
round) to the opposite direction He turned 
around and looked at her. 3 [CIRCULAR MOVEMENT 
(also UK round) in a circular movement This 
lever turns the wheels around. 4 [ALONG OUTSIDE 


(also UK round) along the outside of some-osarrival /s'raivsl/ noun 1 


thing, not through it You have to walk around 
the house to get to the garden. 5 [TO A PLACE] (also 
UK round) to or in different parts of a place I 
spent a year travelling around Australia. 6 [SEV- 
ERAL PLACES] (also UK round) from one place or 
person to another She passed a plate of biscuits 
around. 7 |HERE| here, or near this place Is 
Roger around? 8 [EXISTING] present or available 
Mobile phones have been around for years now. 
9 [APPROXIMATELY] used before a number or 
amount to mean ‘approximately’ around four 
o'clock o around twenty thousand pounds DSee 
also: throw your weight around 


arousal /»'raozl/ noun [U] when someone is 
sexually excited 


arouse /ə'rauz/ verb |T] 1 [CAUSE REACTION] to 
make someone have a particular feeling or 


o«arrive /o'raiv/ verb [I] 1 
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reaction It’s a subject which has aroused a lot 
of interest. 2 |CAUSE SEXUAL FEELING] to make 
someone sexually excited 


ORGANIZE] to make 
the necessary plans and preparations for 
something to happen to arrange a meeting 
o I'll arrange for a car to come and pick you 
up. |+ to do sth] We've arranged to visit the 
house on Saturday afternoon. 2 [POSITION] to put 
objects in a particular order or position The 
books are arranged alphabetically by author. 


have/make an arrangement e arrangements 
for sth e alternative/necessary arrange- 
ments 


PLANS] [C] 
plans for how something will happen [usually 
plural] We're meeting tomorrow to discuss ar- 
rangements for the competition. [+ to do sth] 
I've made arrangements to go home this week- 
end. 2 [AGREEMENT] [C, U] an agreement between 
two people or groups We have an arrangement 
whereby we share the childcare. o Viewing is 
by prior arrangement. 3 [POSITION] [C] a group 
of objects in a particular order or position a 
flower arrangement 


array /o'rei/ noun [C] a large number of differ- 
ent things [usually singular] There is a vast 
array of books on the subject. 


arrears /o'rioz/ noun [plural] FINANCE money 
that is owed and should have been paid before 
mortgage/rent arrears o He is already in 
arrears with the rent. 


C] a nice smell that usu-osarrest! /s'rest/ verb [T] LAW If the police arrest 


someone, they take them away to ask them 
about a crime which they might have 
committed. He was arrested for possession of 
illegal drugs. 


make an arrest e resist arrest e be under ar- 
rest e the arrest of sb ean arrest for [murder/ 
drugs offences, etc] 


arrest? /s'rest/ noun |C, U] LAW when the police 
take someone away to ask them about a crime 
which they might have committed Police 
made 20 arrests at yesterday's demonstration. 
o He's under arrest (= has been arrested). 
See also: house arrest 


ARRIVING] [U] when some- 
one or something arrives somewhere He first 
met Panos soon after his arrival in Greece. 
o There was a car waiting for him on arrival. 
2 [BECOME AVAILABLE] [U] when something new is 
discovered or created or becomes available 
The town grew rapidly with the arrival of the 
railway. 3 [NEW PERSON/THING] [C] a new thing or 
person that has arrived Two teachers were 
there to greet the new arrivals. 


REACH] to get to a place 
When he first arrived in New York, he didn't 
speak a word of English. o We were the last to 
arrive at the station. o A letter arrived for you 
this morning. 2 arrive at an answer/decision/con- 
clusion, etc to find an answer to a problem or 
make a decision after a lot of discussion We 
didn't arrive at any firm conclusions. 3 [HAPPEN 
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to happen or start to exist Summer had finally 
arrived. 


arrive somewhere 


Be careful to choose the correct preposition after arrive. 
You arrive at a place such as a building. 


We arrived at the hotel just after 12 o'clock. 
You arrive in a town, city or country. 

They arrived in Tokyo on Wednesday. 
When did David arrive in Australia? 


You arrive home, here, or there. You do not use a prep- 
osition when arrive is used before these words. 


We arrived home yesterday. 
I had a lot of problems when I first arrived here. 


arrogant /'erogont/ adjective believing that 
you are better or more important than other 
people I found him arrogant and rude. earro- 
gance /'arogons/ noun |U] earrogantly adverb 


arrow /'eroo/ noun [|C] 1 [SIGN] a symbol used on 
signs to show a direction 2 [WEAPON] a long, thin 
stick with a sharp point at one end which is 
fired from a bow (= curved piece of wood with 
a tight string fixed at both ends) 


arsenal /'a:snl/ noun [C] a large collection of 
weapons 


arsenic /'a:snik/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a chemi- 
cal element that is a very strong poison (sym- 
bol As) 


arson /‘a:s°n/ noun [U] LAW the crime of inten- 
tionally burning something, such as a build- 
ing earsonist noun [C] someone who commits 
arson 


o«art /a:t/ noun 1 ART [U] the making or study of 
paintings, drawings, etc or the objects created 
fine/modern art o an art exhibition/gallery 
2 [C, U] a skill in a particular activity the art 
of conversation DSee also: martial art, work of art 


artefact UK (US artifact) /'a:tifzekt/ noun [C] an 
object, especially something very old of histor- 
ical interest 


arteriole /a:'tiarisul/ noun [C] ANATOMY, BIO- 
LOGY a thin tube carrying blood that comes out 
from an artery (- large tube that carries 
blood) See picture at capillary 


thick outer wall 


thick layer 
of muscles 
and elastic 
fibres 


small lumen 
smooth lining 


artery 


artery /'a:tri/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY, BIOLOGY one 
of the tubes in your body that carries blood 
from your heart 2 an important route for 
traffic earterial /a:'tia.ri.al/ adjective 


artistic 


artful /a:tf:4/ adjective [always before noun] 
showing skill an artful use of colour eartfully 
adverb 


arthritis /a:'@raitis/ noun [U] HEALTH an illness 
which causes the parts of the body where 
bones meet to become painful and often big 
earthritic /a:'Oritik/ adjective an arthritic hip/ 
knee 


arthropod /'a:óroppd/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a type 
of animal with no spine (= backbone), a hard 
outer skin, legs with bones joined together, 
and a body divided into sections, for example 
a spider, crab or ant 


artichoke /a:titfook/ noun [C, U] FOOD a 
round, green vegetable with thick, pointed 
leaves covering the outside 


article /'a:ikl/ noun [C] 1 [WRITING] a piece of 
writing in a magazine, newspaper, etc 2 [OBJECT 
an object, especially one of many an article of 
clothing/furniture 3 LANGUAGE in grammar, 


used to mean the words ‘the’, ‘a’, or ‘an’ 2See 
also: definite article, indefinite article 


Articles of Associ'ation noun [plural] LAW a 
legal document that is written when a limited 
company is formed and that says things like 
who controls the company and how the profits 
will be shared 


articulate! /a:'tikjalot/ adjective able to ex- 
press ideas and feelings clearly in words She's 
an intelligent and highly articulate young 
woman. Opposite inarticulate 


articulate? /a:'tikjoleit/ verb [T] formal to ex- 
press ideas or feelings in words He articulates 
the views and concerns of the local community. 
earticulation /a:,tikjo'ler[*n/ noun [U] 


articulated /a:'tikjoleitid/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] mainly UK An articulated vehicle is 
long and has two parts which are joined to- 
gether to help it turn corners. an articulated 
lorry 


artifact /‘a:tifekt/ noun [C] US spelling of ar- 
tefact 


artificial /,a:tv'fif21/ adjective 1 [NOT NATURAL] not 
natural, but made by people an artificial 
flower/lake o an artificial heart 2 |NOT SINCERE 
not sincere eartificially adverb 


artificial insemination  /a:tififolmsemr- 
'neif?n/ noun [U] HEALTH the process of putting 
sperm (= cell that joins an egg to make a baby) 
into a female using methods which do not in- 
volve sexual activity 


artificial in'telligence UK (US artificial in- 
'telligence) noun [U] COMPUTING the study and 
development of computer systems which do 
jobs that previously needed human intelli- 
gence 


artillery /a:tiri/ noun [U] large guns, espe- 
cially those fixed on wheels used by an army 
artisan /a:trzæn/ © /'a:tozn/ noun |C] old- 


fashioned someone who does skilled work with 
their hands 


o-artist /‘a:tist/ noun [C] ART someone who cre- 


ates art, especially paintings and drawings 
artistic /a:'tistik/ adjective 1 showing skill and 

imagination in creating things, especially in 

painting, drawing, etc artistic talent 2 - 
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ART relating to art the artistic director of the 
theatre eartistically adverb 


artistry /‘a:tistri/ noun [U] great skill in creat- 
ing or performing something, such as in writ- 
ing, music, sport, etc 


arts /a:ts/ noun 1 EDUCATION [plural] (a/so US lib- 
eral arts) subjects of study which are not sci- 
ence, such as history, languages, etc an arts 
subject/degree 2 the arts activities such as 
painting, music, film, dance, and literature 
public interest in the arts DSee also: the perform- 
ing arts 

artwork /'a:twa:k/ noun [U] ART the pictures or 
patterns in a book, magazine, CD cover, etc 

arty /‘a:ti/ (also US artsy /'a:tsi/) adjective 
knowing a lot about art, or wanting to appear 
as if you do 


oas strong form /zez/ weak form /az/ preposition, 


conjunction 1 as ... as used to compare two 
things, people, amounts, etc He’s not as tall as 
his brother. o She earns three times as much as 
I do. 2 [WHILE] used to describe two things hap- 
pening at the same time or something happen- 
ing at a particular time He was shot in the back 
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describes his rapid ascent from truck driver to 
film star. 3 [PATH UP] [C] a path or road which 
goes up a hill or mountain a steep ascent 


ascertain /,zso'tem/ verb [T] formal to discover 
something [* question word] We are still trying 
to ascertain whether the fire was started delib- 
erately. 


ASCII /‘zski/ noun COMPUTING abbreviation for 
American Standard Code for Information In- 
terchange: a way of storing numbers, letters 
or symbols for exchanging information 
between computer systems 


ascribe /a'skraib/ verb 
ascribe sth to sth phrasal verb formal to say 
that something is caused by something else 
She ascribes her success to hard work. 


asexual reproduction  /ei;seksjuolri:.pro- 
‘dak.fan/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a method of produc- 
ing new young plants or animals from a single 
individual and without separate male and 
female cells joining together 


ash /æf/ noun 1 [POWDER] [U] the soft, grey powder 
which remains when something has burnt cig- 
arette ash 2 [TREE] [C] a forest tree 


as he tried to escape. o I think your opinionso«ashamed /a'fe1md/ adjective 1 feeling guilty or 


change as you get older. 3 |FOR THIS PURPOSE] used 
to describe the purpose, job, or appearance of 
something or someone She works as a wait- 
ress. o It could be used as evidence against 
him. 4 [LIKE] in the same way This year, as in 
previous years, tickets sold very quickly. 5 [N 
THIS WAY] used to describe the way in which peo- 
ple see or think of something or someone Most 
people think of nursing as a female occupation. 
6 [BECAUSE] because You can go first as you're the 
oldest. 7 as if/as though used to describe how a 
situation seems to be It looks as if it might 
rain. 8 as for used to talk about how another 
person or thing is affected by something J was 
pleased. As for Emily, well, who cares what she 
thinks. 9 as from/as of formal starting from a 
particular time, date, etc The new conditions 
are effective as of 15 May. 10 as to formal about 
There's no decision as to when the work might 
start. 


asap /,reser'pi/ abbreviation for as soon as 
possible 


asbestos /zs'bestps/ noun [U] a soft grey-white 
material which does not burn easily, once 
used in building 

Asbo ( ASBO) /‘zzbau/ LAW UK abbreviation for 
anti-social behaviour order: an official order 
that a person must stop doing something bad 
or they might go to prison 


embarrassed about something you have done 
You've got nothing to be ashamed of. | to do 
sth] He was ashamed to admit his mistake. 2 be 
ashamed of sb to be angry and disappointed 
with a family member or friend because they 
have behaved badly He was so rude to Phil - I 
was ashamed of him. 


ashes /'æfız/ noun sb's ashes the powder that 
remains when a dead person's body has been 
burnt scatter her ashes 


ashore /»'j[5:/ adverb onto land from the sea, 
a river, a lake, etc We swam ashore. 


ashtray /'eftrei/ noun [C] a small, open con- 
tainer used to put cigarette ash and finished 
cigarettes in 


Asian /'e13°n/ adjective relating or belonging to 
Asia Asian culture eAsian noun [C] someone 
from Asia 


aside" /5'said/ adverb 1 [MOVE TO SIDE] in a direc- 
tion to one side 7 gave her a plate of food but 
she pushed it aside. 2 [LATER] If you put or set 
something aside, you do not use it now, but 
keep it to use later. We've put some money 
aside to pay for the children's education. 3 aside 
from except for 


aside? /»'said/ noun |C] something which you 
say quietly so that not everyone can hear it, 
often something funny 


ascend /2'send/ verb |I, T] formal to move up oro«ask /a:sk/ verb 1 [QUESTION] |I, T] to say something 


to a higher position 


ascendancy (also ascendency) /o'sendonsi/ 
noun |U] formal a position of power, strength, 
or success in the ascendancy 


ascending /a'sendin/ adjective [always before 
noun] starting with the lowest or smallest and 
becoming greater or higher They announced 
the results in ascending order. 


ascent /»'sent/ noun 1 [CLIMB] [C] when someone 
climbs or moves up Ais first ascent of the moun- 
tain 2 [BECOMING SUCCESSFUL] [no plural] when 
someone starts to become successful The book 


| az arm | 3: her | ir see | 2: saw 


to someone as a question which you want 
them to answer [+ two objects] Can I ask you 
a few questions? o I asked him about his hob- 
bies. |+ question word] I asked why the plane 
was so late. >See Common Learner Error at question 
2 [WANT SOMETHING] [I, T] to say something to 
someone because you want them to give you 
something He’s asked for a bike for his birth- 
day. 3 [REQUEST] |I, T] to say something to some- 
one because you want them to do something 
[+ to do sth] They've asked me to look after their 
dog while they're away. 4 [INVITE] [T] to invite 
someone to do something She asked him out 
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to lunch the next day. 5 [WANT PERMISSION] [I, T] to 
say something to someone because you want 
to know if you can do something Bruce asked 
if he could stay with us for a few days. |+ to do 
sth] She asked to leave early. 6 [PRICE] [T] to want 
a particular amount of money for something 
which you sell How much are you asking for 
it? 7 ask yourself sth to think about something 
carefully You've got to ask yourself whether it's 
what you really want. 8 ask for it/trouble infor- 
mal to behave in a way that is likely to make 
something unpleasant happen to you or to 
cause you problems Drinking and driving is 
asking for trouble. 9 don't ask me informal 
used to tell someone that you do not know the 
answer to a question and that you are sur- 
prised they have asked you Don't ask me why 
you left your last job! 10 you may well ask said 
to someone who has asked you a question that 
would be difficult or interesting to answer 


ask for 
When you use ask with the meaning of saying you want 
someone to give you something, remember to use the 
preposition for before the thing that is wanted. 


I'm writing to ask for information about your 
products. 


4 32 k inf : ; 
products. 


askew /e'skju:/ adjective [never before noun] not 
straight The picture was slightly askew. 


If someone starts to sleep, you can say that 
they fall asleep: I fell asleep in front of the 
TV. 


If someone is completely asleep, you can 
say they are fast asleep: You were fast 
asleep by the time I came to bed. 


The verbs doze and snooze, and the ex- 
pression have/take a nap all mean ‘to 
sleep, especially for a short time or during 
the day’: She's always dozing in front of the 
TV. e Granddad was snoozing in his chair. 
e Oliver is really tired so he's just taking a 
nap. 

The phrasal verbs doze off and (informal) 
nod off mean to start to sleep, especially 
during the day: I must have nodded off 
after lunch. e She dozed off during the 
lecture. 


o«asleep /o'sli:p/ adjective 1 be asleep to be sleep- 
ing The children are asleep. o I was fast/ 
sound asleep (= sleeping deeply). 2 fall asleep 
to start sleeping He fell asleep in front of the 
TV. 


asparagus /a'spzragas/ noun [U] FOOD a vege- 
table consisting of a long, green stem with a 
pointed end 


aspect /'espekt/ noun 1 [C] one part of a situ- 
ation, problem, subject, etc His illness affects 
almost every aspect of his life. 2 LANGUAGE [U, 
C] the form of a verb which shows how the 
meaning of a verb is considered in relation to 
time 


assembly language 


Asperger's syndrome /'zsps:d3oz sindroum/ 
noun |U] HEALTH a mental illness in which 
someone does not develop normal social 
abilities, and they are often very interested in 
one particular subject 


asphalt /‘esfelt/ noun [U] a hard, black sub- 
stance used to make roads and paths 


asphyxiate /ss'fiksicit/ verb be asphyxiated 
HEALTH to die because you cannot breathe 
easphyxiation /5s fiksi'erf»n/ noun [U] 


have aspirations to do sth/of doing sth e high 
aspirations e dreams/hopes and aspirations 
e aspirations for sth 


aspiration / xsp*r'e1f°n/ noun |C, U] something 
you hope to achieve The story is about the lives 
and aspirations of the Irish working classes. 


aspire /o5'spaio'/ verb aspire to sth; aspire to do 
sth to hope to achieve something He has never 
aspired to a position of power. 


aspirin /'zsp'rin/ noun |C, U] plural aspirin, as- 
pirins HEALTH a common drug used to reduce 
pain and fever 

aspiring /o'spatorin/ adjective an aspiring actor! 
politician/writer, etc someone who is trying to 
become a successful actor/politician/writer, 
etc 


ass /æs/ noun |C] 1 [BOTTOM] US very informal (UK 
arse) a person's bottom 2 [PERSON] informal a 
stupid person 3 [ANIMAL] old-fashioned a donkey 
(= animal like a small horse) 


assailant /s'seilont/ noun [C] formal LAW a per- 
son who attacks someone 


assassin /ə'sæsın/ noun |C] a person who kills 
someone important or famous, often for 
money 


assassinate /»'sesineit/ verb [T] to kill some- 
one important or famous eassassination 
/a,sest'nerf7n/ noun [C, U] 


assault /ə'sə:lt/ noun [C, U] LAW an attack an 
assault on a police officer 0 sexual assault 
eassault verb [T] 


assemble /a'sembl/ verb 1 [GROUP] |I, T] to join 
other people somewhere to make a group, or 
to bring people together into a group They 
assembled in the meeting room after lunch. 
2 [BUILD] [T] to build something by joining parts 
together 


assembler /5'semblo'/ noun [C] COMPUTING1 a 
program that changes computer instructions 
into machine code (- a set of numbers that 
gives instructions to a computer) 2 assembly 
language (- the language used to write a com- 
puter program before it is turned into ma- 
chine code) 


assembly /2'sembli/ noun 1 EDUCATION [C, UJ 
UK a regular meeting of all the students and 
teachers at a school morning assembly 2 
POLITICS [C] a group of people, such as a gov- 
ernment, who meet to make decisions, laws, 
etc the national assembly 3 [U] when you build 
something by joining parts together 


a'ssembly language noun [C] COMPUTING the 
language used to write a computer program 
before it is turned into machine code (- set of 
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numbers that gives instructions to a com- 
puter) 


assent /s'sent/ noun [U] formal agreement or 
approval Has she given her assent? eassent 
verb |I] formal to agree to something 


assert /5'ss:t/ verb 1 assert yourself to behave 
or speak in a strong, confident way She has to 
learn to assert herself. 2 assert your authority/ 
control/independence, etc to do something to 
show other people that you have power 3 [T] 
formal to say that something is certainly true 
[+ that] He asserts that she stole money from 
him. 

assertion /5'ss:f»n/ noun |C, U] formal when 
you say that something is certainly true [+ 
that] 7 don’t agree with his assertion that men 
are safer drivers than women. 


assertive /o'ss:tiv/ adjective behaving or 
speaking in a strong, confident way You need 
to be much more assertive. eassertively adverb 
eassertiveness noun [U] 


assess /o'ses/ verb [T] to make a judgment about 
the quality, size, value, etc of something The 
tests are designed to assess a child's reading 
skills. eassessment noun [C, U] 


asset /'æset/ noun [C] 1 a person, skill, or qual- 
ity which is useful or helps you to succeed 
He'll be a great asset to the team. 2 FINANCE 
something which a person or company owns 
which has a value [usually plural] The company 
has $70 billion in assets. 


assiduous /»'sidjuos/ adjective formal showing 
a lot of effort and determination eassiduously 
adverb 
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associate’ /a'saufieit/ verb [T] to relate two 
things, people, etc in your mind Most people 
associate this brand with good quality. 
associate with sb phrasal verb formal to spend 
time with someone 
be associated with sth phrasal verb to be re- 
lated to something or caused by something 
There are many risks associated with smoking. 


associate? /»'soufiot/ noun [C] someone who 
you know because of work or business She's a 
business associate of mine. 


associate? /ə'səufiət/ adjective associate direc- 
tor/editor/producer, etc someone in a slightly 
less important position than the main person 


association /»,soo[i'erf»n/ noun 1 [ORGANIZATION 
[C] an organization of people with the same 
interests or with a particular purpose the 
Football Association 2 [CONNECTION] [C,U] a con- 
nection or relationship between two things or 
people 3 in association with working together 
with The event was organized in association 
with the Sports Council. >See also: savings and 
loan association 


assonance /'zs*n-nts/ noun [U] LANGUAGE, LIT- 
ERATURE using similar sounds several times 
close together 


assorted /»'ss:tid/ adjective of different types 
a box of assorted chocolates 


assortment /5's»:tmont/ noun [C] a group of 
different types of something an assortment of 
vegetables 


assuage /o'sweid;/ verb [T] formal to make un- 
pleasant feelings less strong The government 
tried to assuage the public's fears. 


assign /2'sain/ verb [T] to give someone a par-o*assume /a'sju:m/ verb [T] 1 to think that some- 


ticular job or responsibility [+ two objects] UN 
troops were assigned the task of rebuilding the 
hospital. [often passive] The case has been 
assigned to our most senior officer. 

assign sb to sth phrasal verb to give someone 
a particular job or place to work [often passive] 
Which police officer has been assigned to this 
case? 


assignment /2'sainmant/ noun [C, U] a piece of 
work or job that you are given to do a written 
assignment o He's on assignment in Brazil. 


assimilate /s5'simileit/ verb formal 1 [T] to un- 
derstand and remember new information 2 
SOCIETY (I, T] to become part of a group, society, 
etc, or to make someone or something become 
part of a group, society, etc The refugees have 
now assimilated into the local community. 3 
BIOLOGY to absorb food into the tissue of a liv- 
ing organism eassimilation /5,simr'lerfj^n/ noun 
[U] 


assist /»'sist/ verb |I, T] to help The army ar- 
rived to assist in the search. o He's assisting 
the police with their investigation. 


assistance /o'sistons/ noun [U] formal help 
financial/medical assistance o Can I be of any 
assistance? (- Can I help you?) 


assistant /o'sist?nt/ noun [C] 1 someone whose 
job is to help a person who has a more impor- 
tant job an administrative assistant o assistant 
manager 2 a sales/shop assistant mainly UK 
someone who helps customers in a shop 


thing is likely to be true, although you have 
no proof [+ (that)) Everything was quiet when I 
got home so I assumed that you had gone out. 
2 assume control/power/responsibility, etc to 
take a position of control/power/responsibil- 
ity, etc He has assumed the role of spokesman 
for the group. 3 assume an air/expression, etc 
formal to pretend to have a feeling that you do 
not have 4 assume a false identity/name, etc to 
pretend to be someone else an assumed name 


make an assumption e be based on an 
assumption e a basic/common/false/under- 
lying assumption e do sth under the assump- 
tion that e an assumption about sth 


assumption /2'samfen/ noun [C] 1 something 
that you think is true without having any 
proof People tend to make assumptions about 
you when you have a disability. o These calcu- 
lations are based on the assumption that 
prices will continue to rise. 2 the assumption of 
power/responsibility, etc when someone takes a 
position of power, responsibility, etc 


assurance /ə'fuərns/ noun 1 [PROMISE] [C] a 
promise [4 that] He gave us an assurance that 
it would not happen again. 2 [CONFIDENCE] [U 
confidence He spoke with calm assurance. 


assure /»'[oo/ verb [T] 1 [PROMISE] to tell someone 
that something is certainly true, especially so 
that they do not worry [+ (that)) She assured 
them that she would be all right. 2 [MAKE CERTAIN 
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to make something certain to happen This 
loan should assure the company's future. 


assured /»'[ood/ adjective 1 showing skill and 
confidence an assured performance 2 be 
assured of sth to be certain to get or achieve 
something in the future They are now assured 
of a place in the final. See also: self-assured 


asterisk /'æstrısk/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a writ- 
ten symbol in the shape of a star (*), often used 
to mark a particular word, phrase, etc 


asteroid /‘zsteroid/ noun [C] ASTRONOMY one of 
many large rocks that go around the sun 

the asthenosphere /zs'Genou,sfia'/ noun 
GEOLOGY the thin, almost liquid, layer under 
the hard rock that forms the outer layer of the 
Earth 


asthma /'æsmə/ noun [U] HEALTH an illness 
which makes it difficult to breathe She had an 


eastronomer noun |C] a scientist who studies 
astronomy 


astute /»'stju:t/ adjective good at judging situ- 
ations and making decisions which give you 
an advantage an astute businesswoman o po- 
litically astute eastutely adverb 


asylum /»'sailam/ noun 1 [U] when someone is 
allowed to stay somewhere because they are 
escaping danger in another country 2 
HEALTH [|C] old-fashioned a hospital for people 
with a mental illness 2See also: political asylum 


a'sylum seeker noun [C] someone who leaves 
their country to escape from danger, and tries 
to get permission to live in another country 


asymmetrical / eisi'metrik:l/ adjective not be- 
ing exactly the same shape and size on both 
sides easymmetry /ei'simitri/ noun [U] 


asthma attack. easthmatic /s'mattk/ adjectiveo*@t strong form /æt/ weak form /at/ preposition 


an asthmatic child 


astonish /e'stonif/ verb [T] to make someone 
very surprised Her quick recovery has aston- 
ished doctors. 


astonished /e'stonift/ adjective very sur- 
prised He was astonished at her behaviour. 


astonishing /o'stonifip/ adjective very sur- 
prising It’s astonishing that so many people be- 
lieved his story. eastonishingly adverb 


astonishment /ə'stonıfmənt/ noun [U] ex- 
treme surprise The others stared at him in 
astonishment. o To my astonishment, he 
started laughing. 


astound /ə'staund/ verb |T] to make someone 
very surprised The speed of her recovery has 
astounded doctors. 


astounded /a'staundid/ adjective very sur- 
prised I’m astounded at/by these prices. 


astounding /a'staundin/ adjective very sur- 
prising an astounding success eastoundingly 
adverb 


astray /o'strei/ adverb 1 go astray to get lost or 
go in the wrong direction One of my bags went 
astray at the airport. 2 lead sb astray to en- 
courage someone to do bad things that they 
should not do He was led astray by his friends. 


astride /s'straid/ adverb If you sit or stand 
astride something, you have one foot on each 
side of it. 


astro- /aestroo-/ prefix ASTRONOMY relating to 
stars or outer space astronomer o astrophysics 


astrology /e'strplodsi/ noun [U] the study of 
the positions and movements of stars and 
planets to say how they might influence peo- 
ple's lives eastrologer noun [C] someone who 
studies astrology eastrological / stra'lod3ikal/ 
adjective 


astronaut /'estrono:t/ noun [C] someone who 
travels into space 


astronomical / zstra'nomik*l/ adjective 1 An 
astronomical amount is extremely large. as- 
tronomical prices 2 ASTRONOMY relating to 
astronomy eastronomically adverb 


astronomy /2'stronemi/ noun [U] ASTRONOMY 
the scientific study of stars and planets 


1 [PLACE] used to show the place or position of 
something or someone We met at the station. 
o She's at the library. 2 [TIME] used to show the 
time something happens Te meeting starts at 
three. 3 [DIRECTION] towards or in the direction 
of She threw the ball at him. o He's always 
shouting at the children. 4 [ABILITY] used after an 
adjective to show a person's ability to do some- 
thing He's good at making friends. 5 [CAUSE 
used to show the cause of something, espe- 
cially a feeling We were surprised at the news. 
6 [AMOUNT] used to show the price, speed, level, 
etc of something He denied driving at 120 miles 
per hour. 7 [ACTIVITY] used to show a state or 
activity a country at war 8 INTERNET the @ 
symbol, used in email addresses to separate 
the name of a person, department, etc from the 
name of the organization or company 


ate /eit, et/ past tense of eat 


atheist /‘eidirst/ noun [C] RELIGION someone 
who believes that there is no god eatheism 
noun [U] 


atheroma /,20.0'rau.mo/ noun [C] BIOLOGY, 
HEALTH a substance containing a lot of fat that 
forms on the inside wall of an artery (= tube 
that carries blood) and causes it to harden or 
become blocked 


atherosclerosis / @srauskls'rausis/ noun [U] 
HEALTH a disease where the arteries (= large 
tubes that carry blood) are damaged or made 
too thin by fat collecting in them 


athlete /‘x6li:t/ noun [C] SPORT someone who 
is very good at a sport and who competes with 
others in organized events 


athletic /«0'letik/ adjective 1 strong, healthy, 
and good at sports 2 SPORT [always before noun] 
relating to athletes or to the sport of athletics 


athletics /«0'letiks/ UK (US track and field) 
noun |U] SPORT the sports which include run- 
ning, jumping, and throwing See colour picture 
Sports 1 on page Centre 14 


-athon /-20pn/ suffix an event or activity that 
lasts a long time, usually to collect money for 
charity a walkathon (= a long walk) 


atlas /'ætləs/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a book of 
maps a road atlas o a world atlas 
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O= Important words to learn 


ATM /,iti'em/ noun [C] mainly US FINANCEo«attach /ə'tætf/ verb [T 
abbreviation for automated teller machine: a 
machine that you get money from using a plas- 
tic card 


create an atmosphere e an atmosphere of 
[fear/trust, etc] 


atmosphere /'ztmosfiz/ noun 1 [FEELING] [no 
plural] the feeling which exists in a place or 
situation a relaxed atmosphere 2 GEOGRAPHY 
the atmosphere the layer of gases around the 
Earth See picture at Earth 3 [AiR] [no plural] the 
air inside a room or other place a smoky 
atmosphere 


atmospheric — /,;:tmos'ferik/ adjective 1 
GEOGRAPHY [always before noun] relating to the 
air or to the atmosphere a£mospheric condi- 
tions 2 [FEELING] creating a special feeling, such 
as mystery or romance atmospheric music/ 
lighting 

atmospheric 'pressure noun [U] PHYSICS the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the Earth's sur- 
face, which gets less the higher the ground is 

atom /'ætəm/ noun [C] PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY the 
smallest unit that an element can be divided 
into 

atomic /a'tomik/ adjective PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY 
1 [always before noun] relating to atoms an 
atomic particle 2 using the energy created 
when an atom is divided atomic power/ 
weapons 

atomic 'bomb (also ‘atom bomb) noun [C] a 
very powerful bomb which uses the energy 
created when an atom is divided 

atomic 'energy noun [U] PHYSICS energy 
which is produced by dividing atoms 

atomic 'mass noun [U, C] MEASURES the mass 
of an atom of a particular chemical element 

atomic mass 'unit noun [C] MEASURES a unit 
used for measuring atomic mass 

atomic number noun [C] CHEMISTRY the num- 
ber of protons found in the nucleus of an atom 
of a particular chemical, used as a way of list- 
ing the chemical elements in order in the 
periodic table 

atomic 'weight noun [U] MEASURES atomic 
mass 


atop /a'top/ preposition US on the top of 


ATP / citi:'pi:/ noun [U] BIOLOGY abbreviation for 
adenosine triphosphate: an important chemi- 
cal in the cells of living organisms that stores 
energy and releases it when it is needed 


atrium /'eitriom/ noun [C] plural atriums or atria 
1 a large, central room with a glass roof in an 
office building, restaurant, etc 2 ANATOMY, 
BIOLOGY one of the two spaces in the top part 
of the heart which push blood around the body 
>See picture at heart 


atrocious /ə'trəufəs/ adjective 1 [BAD 
bad atrocious weather 2 [VIOLENT] 
shocking an atrocious crime 


atrocity /2'trosati/ noun [C, U] when someone 
does something extremely violent and shock- 
ing Soldiers have been committing atrocities 
against civilians. 


extremely 
violent and 


o»attack! /a'tek/ noun 1 


o»attack? /ə'tæk/ verb 1 


1 [JOIN] to join or fix one 
thing to another She attached a photograph 
to her letter. 2 attach importance/value, etc to 
sb/sth to think that someone or something has 
importance/value, etc You attach too much im- 
portance to money. 3 [INCLUDE] to include some- 
thing as part of something else T'here were too 
many conditions attached to the deal. DSee 
also: no strings (string!) (attached) 4 [COMPUTER] to add 
an attachment (= computer file) to an email 
message 


attached /ə'tætft/ adjective be attached to sb/ 
sth to like someone or something very much 
I've become rather attached to my old car. 


attachment /ə'tætfmənt/ noun 1 [FEELING] [C, U] 
a feeling of love or strong connection to some- 
one or something I wasn’t aware of any 
romantic attachments. 2 COMPUTING [C] a 
computer file which is sent together with an 
email message I wasn't able to open that at- 
tachment. 3 [EQUIPMENT] [C] an extra part which 
can be added to a piece of equipment There's 
a special attachment for cleaning in the cor- 
ners. 


1 launch/mount an attack e be under attack 
e a bomb/terrorist attack e an attack on sb/ 
sth 

2 launch/mount an attack e be/come under 
attack e a personal/scathing attack e an at- 
tack on sb/sth 


[VIOLENCE] [C, U] a violent 
act intended to hurt or damage someone or 
something a terrorist attack on the capital 
2 [CRITICISM] [C, U] when you say something to 
strongly criticize someone or something a 
scathing attack on the president 3 HEALTH [C] a 
sudden, short illness a nasty attack of flu 4 
SPORT [C, U] in games such as football, when 
the players in a team try to score points, goals, 
etc I would have liked to see more attack in the 
second half. >See also: counter-attack 


VIOLENCE] |I, T] to use vio- 
lence to hurt or damage someone or some- 
thing He was attacked and seriously injured by 
a gang of youths. 2 [CRITICIZE] [T] to strongly crit- 
icize someone or something SAe attacked the 
government's new education policy. 3 [DISEASE] [T] 
If a disease, chemical, etc attacks someone or 
something, it damages them. The virus attacks 
the central nervous system. 4 SPORT |I, T] If play- 
ers in a team attack, they move forward to try 
to score points, goals, etc. Even at 3-0 up, they 
did not stop attacking. 


attacker /ə'tækə/ noun |C] a person who uses 


violence to hurt someone The police think she 
must have known her attackers. 


attain /s'tem/ verb [T] to achieve something, es- 


pecially after a lot of work She’s attained a 
high level of fitness. eattainable adjective pos- 
sible to achieve eattainment noun [C, UJ when 
you achieve something 
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oattention /s'tenfn/ noun [U] 1 


O= Important words to learn 


make an attempt e a successful/unsuccess- 
ful attempt e an attempt at sth/doing sth ein 
an attempt to do sth 


o-attempt' /o'tempt/ noun [C] 1 when you try to 
do something Tis is his second attempt at the 
exam. [+ to do sth] They closed the road in an 
attempt to reduce traffic in the city. o She 
made no attempt (= did not try) to be sociable. 
2 an attempt on sb's life when someone tries to 
kill someone 


o-attempt? /a'tempt/ verb [T] to try to do some- 
thing, especially something difficult [+ to do 
sth] He attempted to escape through a window. 


attempted /s'temptid/ adjective LAW at- 
tempted murder/robbery, etc when someone 
tries to commit a crime but does not succeed 


Instead of the verb ‘attend’, people usually 
say come/go to: How many people came to 
the meeting? e He goes to church regularly. 


The verb make is sometimes used when 
someone is talking about whether or not 
they are able to attend an event: I’m afraid 
I can't make the meeting this afternoon (= I 
will not be able to attend). 


The expression make it is also used, mean- 
ing 'to get to a place, even when there are 
problems’: The traffic was so bad we only 
just made it in time for the start of the film. 


attend /»'tend/ verb |l, T] formal 1 to go to an 
event to attend a concert/meeting 2 attend a 
church/school, etc to go regularly to a particular 
church/school, etc 
attend to sb/sth phrasal verb formal to deal 
with something or help someone 


attendance /ə'tend’ns/ noun [C, U] 1 [NUMBER 
the number of people who go to an event, 
meeting, etc falling attendance 2 [REGULARLY 
when you go somewhere such as a church, 
school, etc regularly His attendance at school 
is very poor. 3 in attendance formal present at 
an event They have doctors in attendance at 
every match. 


attendant /»'tend?nt/ noun [C] someone whose 
job is to help the public in a particular place 
a parking attendant See also: flight attendant 


pay attention (to sth/sb)/give sth attention e 
have/hold/keep sb's attention e careful/ 
full/special/undivided attention 


INTEREST] when 
you watch, listen to, or think about something 
carefully or with interest Ladies and gentle- 
men, could I have your attention, please? 
2 pay attention (to sth) to watch, listen to, or 
think about something carefully or with inter- 
est You weren't paying attention to what I was 
saying. 3 bring/draw (sb's) attention to sth/sb to 
make someone notice something or someone 
If I could just draw your attention to the second 
paragraph. 4 attract/get (sb's) attention to 
make someone notice you I waved at him to 
get his attention. 5 [TREATMENT] treatment to deal 


oattitude /‘etitju:d/ noun 


attraction 


with a problem medical attention o This old 
engine needs a lot of attention. 


attention 


Attention is usually followed by the preposition to. 
You should pay attention to what she tells you. 


We want to draw people’s attention to the risks 
involved. 


attentive /s'tentiv/ adjective listening or 
watching carefully and showing that you are 
interested an attentive student. The waiter was 
attentive all our needs. eattentively adverb We 
listened attentively to her speech. 


attest /s'test/ verb |I, T] formal to show or prove 
that something is true Several of her colleagues 
came forward to attest to her good character. 


attic /'etik/ noun [C] a room at the top of a 
house under the roof 


attire /»'tai'/ noun [U] old-fashioned the clothes 
that you wear eattired adjective dressed in a 
particular way suitably attired 


have/take a [positive/responsible, etc] atti- 
tude e a casual/hostile/negative/positive 
attitude e (sb's) attitude to/towards sth/sb 


C, U] how you think 
or feel about something and how this makes 
you behave a positive attitude o He has a very 
bad attitude to/towards work. 


attorney /5'ts:ni/ noun [C] US LAW a lawyer a 
defense attorney See Common Learner Error at 
lawyer 25ee also: district attorney 


oattract /o'trakt/ verb [T] 1 [ENCOURAGE INTEREST] to 


make people come to a place or do a particular 
thing by being interesting, enjoyable, etc The 
castle attracts more than 300,000 visitors a year. 
o We need to attract more science graduates to 
teaching. 2 attract attention/interest, etc to 
cause people to pay attention/be interested, 
etc 3 he attracted to sb to like someone, espe- 
cially sexually, because of the way they look 
or behave I was attracted to him straight away. 
4 PHYSICS If something attracts a substance or 
object, it causes it to move towards it. Magnets 
attract metal. 


an added/a big/the main/a major/the star 
attraction e a tourist attraction e the attrac- 
tion of sth e an attraction for sb 


attraction /s'trek[:n/ noun 1 [GOOD THING] [C] 
something that makes people come to a place 
or want to do a particular thing a tourist 
attraction o The opportunity to travel is one of 
the main attractions of this job. 2 [FEELING] [U] 
when you like someone, especially sexually, 
because of the way they look or behave 
physical attraction 3 PHYSICS when something 
causes an object or substance to move towards 
it 
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attractive 


The adjectives beautiful and lovely are of- 
ten used instead of 'attractive', and are 
used to describe both people and things: 
His wife is very beautiful. e We drove 
through some really beautiful/lovely coun- 
tryside. e You look lovely! 


If a person is attractive, we can say that 
they are good-looking. The adjective 
handsome is also sometimes used for men, 
and pretty for women: He's certainly very 
good-looking. e Your daughter is very 
pretty. 


If someone is extremely attractive, you can 
say that they are gorgeous or stunning: 
You look gorgeous in that dress! e Her 
daughter is absolutely stunning. 


If something is extremely attractive, you 
can say that it is breathtaking, exquisite, 
stunning, or gorgeous: The views from the 
window were breathtaking. e These hand- 
made decorations are exquisite. 


If a person or thing is attractive because of 
being small, you can say that they are cute 
or sweet: He's got a really cute baby 
brother. e Look at that kitten - isn't she 
sweet? 


Adjectives such as stylish and chic can be 
used to describe something that has been 
made to look attractive and fashionable: He 
took me to a very chic restaurant. e Their 
house is very stylish. 


oattractive /o'trektiv/ adjective 1 [BEAUTIFUL 
beautiful or pleasant to look at an attractive 
woman o I find him very attractive. 2 |INTER- 
ESTING] interesting or useful We want to make 
the club attractive to a wider range of people. 
SOpposite unattractive eattractively adverb 
eattractiveness noun [U] 


attributable /a'tribjetabl/ adjective attribut- 
able to sth caused by something A lot of crime 
is attributable to the use of drugs. 


attribute" /»'tribju:t/ verb 
attribute sth to sth phrasal verb to say that 
something is caused by something else He 
attributes his success to hard work. 


O= Important words to learn 


auctioneer /;:k[^n'io/ noun [C] the person 
who is in charge of an auction 


audacity /o:'desati/ noun [U] showing too 
much confidence in your behaviour in a way 
that other people find shocking or rude And 
then he had the audacity to blame me for his 
mistake! eaudacious /5:'derfos/ adjective 


audible /'s:dabl/ adjective If something is 
audible, you can hear it. His voice was barely 
audible. DOpposite inaudible eaudibly adverb 


1 be in the audience e a member of the au- 
dience 

2 reach an audience e sth's target audience e 
a wide audience 


oaudience /'o:dions/ noun 1 [GROUP] [group] the 
people who sit and watch a performance at a 
theatre, cinema, etc There were a lot of chil- 
dren in the audience. 2 [TYPE] [group] the type 
of people who watch a particular TV show, 
read a particular book, etc This magazine is 
aimed at a teenage audience. 3 [MEETING] [C] 
formal a formal meeting with an important 
person an audience with the Queen 


audio /'»:diou/ adjective relating to the record- 
ing or playing of sound audio equipment 

audio- /»:dioo-/ prefix relating to hearing or 
sound audiotape 

audit /'o:dit/ noun [C] FINANCE when an inde- 
pendent person examines all the financial re- 
cords of a company to produce a report eaudit 
verb |T] eauditor noun [C] 

audition /o:'difen/ noun [C] when someone 
does a short performance to try to get a job as 
an actor, singer, etc eaudition verb [I] 

auditorium /,s:di'to:riam/ noun [C] the part of 
a theatre, hall, etc where people sit to watch a 
performance 

auditory nerve /'s:diterins:v/ noun [C] ANAT- 
OMY, BIOLOGY a nerve in the ear that carries 
electrical signals to the brain 

Aug written abbreviation for August 


augment /5:g9'ment/ verb [T] formal to increase 
the size or value of something by adding some- 
thing to it 


attribute sth to sb phrasal verb to say thato«August /'ogost/ (written abbreviation Aug) 


someone wrote, said, or made something This 
drawing has been attributed to Picasso. 


attribute? /‘trbju:t/ noun [C] a quality or 
characteristic that someone or something has 
Her hair is her best attribute. 


attributive /o'tribjotiv/ adjective LANGUAGE 
An attributive adjective comes before the 
noun it describes. 2Compare predicative 


aubergine /'suba3i:n/ UK (US eggplant) noun 
[C, U] FOOD an oval, purple vegetable that is 
white inside See colour picture Fruit and Vege- 
tables on page Centre 10 


auburn /'s:bon/ adjective Auburn hair is red- 
brown. 


auction /'»:kf^n/ noun |C, U] FINANCE a sale in 
which things are sold to the person who offers 
the most money eauction (a/so auction off) verb 
[T] to sell something at an auction 


noun |C, U] the eighth month of the year 


o“aunt /a:nt/ (also auntie, aunty /'a:nti/) noun [C] 


the sister of your mother or father, or the wife 
of your uncle See also: agony aunt 


au pair /,2u'pes'/ noun [C] a young person who 
goes to live with a family in another country 
and looks after their children, does work in 
their house, etc 


aura /'s:ra/ noun [|C] a feeling which a person 
or place seems to have an aura of mystery 

aural /'s:r°l/ adjective BIOLOGY relating to hear- 
ing 

auricle /'s:.11.kal/ noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY 
old-fashioned one of the two spaces in the top 
part of the heart which push blood around the 
body 


auspices /'s:spisiz/ noun under the auspices of 
sb/sth formal with the help or support of a 
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O= Important words to learn 


person or organization The conference was 
held under the auspices of the Red Cross. 


auspicious /»:'sprfos/ adjective If an event or 
time is auspicious, it makes you believe that 
something will be successful in the future. an 
auspicious start 


austere /»s'ti»/ adjective 1 [SIMPLE] plain, sim- 
ple, and without unnecessary decorations or 
luxuries an austere room 2 [STRICT] strict or 
severe an austere woman eausterity /ps'terati/ 
noun [U] 


authentic /5:'Gentik/ adjective If something is 
authentic, it is real, true, or what people say 
it is. authentic Italian food eauthentically 
adverb eauthenticity /,9:0en'tisati/ noun [U] 


oauthor /'s:00°/ noun [C] LITERATURE someone 
who writes a book, article, etc a popular 
author of children's fiction 


authoritarian /,5:0pri'teorion/ adjective very 
strict and not allowing people freedom to do 
what they want an authoritarian leader/ 
regime 

authoritative /5:'Obritotiv/ adjective 1 [INFOR- 
MATION| An authoritative book, report, etc is 
respected and considered to be accurate. an 
authoritative guide 2 [PERSON] confident and 
seeming to be in control of a situation an 
authoritative manner/voice 


o«authority /s:'Oprati/ noun 1 [POWER] [U] the of- 
ficial power to make decisions or to control 
other people a position of authority |+ to do 
sth] The investigators have the authority to ex- 
amine all the company's records. o We need the 
support of someone in authority. 2 POLITICS |C] 
an official group or government department 
with power to control particular public serv- 
ices the local housing authority 3 [QUALITY 
the quality of being confident and being able 
to control people She has an air of authority. 
4 an authority on sth someone who has a lot of 
knowledge about a particular subject She is an 
authority on seventeenth-century English liter- 
ature. DSee also: local authority 


authorize (also UK -ise) /'s:6°ra1z/ verb [T] 1 to 
give official permission for something 2 be 
authorized to do sth to be officially allowed to 
do something Only managers are authorized 
to sign expense forms. eauthorization 
/ o:&rar'zerf*n/ noun [U] 

autistic /s:'tistik/ adjective HEALTH Autistic 
children have a mental illness which causes 
problems with communicating and forming 
relationships. eautism /'s:t1z7m/ noun [U] 


auto /'s:tau/ adjective US relating to cars the 
auto industry 


auto- /5:too-/ prefix 1 [WITHOUT HUMANS] operating 
without being controlled by humans autopilot 
(= a comptuer that directs an aircraft) 2 [SELF 
self an autobiography (= a book that someone 
writes about their own life) 

autobiography /,s:toubar'pgrafi/ noun [C 
LITERATURE a book written by someone about 
their own life eautobiographical 
/ oitaubarau'grefikal/ adjective 


autograph /'s:tagra:f/ noun [C] a famous per- 


son's name, written by that person eautograph 
verb [T] an autographed photo 


o»available /o'veilobl/ adjective 1 


available 


automate /'s:tameit/ verb [T] to control some- 
thing using machines and not people eauto- 
mated adjective a fully automated system 
eautomation /,5:to'merf^n/ noun [U] 


automatic’ / s:to'metik/ adjective 1 [MACHINE 
An automatic machine works by itself or with 
little human control. automatic doors 2 [CERTAIN 
certain to happen as part of the normal proc- 
ess or system You get an automatic promotion 
after two years. 3 [REACTION] done as a natural 
reaction without thinking My automatic re- 
sponse was to pull my hand away. eautomati- 
cally adverb 


automatic? /s:to'metik/ noun [C] a car in 
which you do not have to change the gears 
(= parts that control how fast the wheels turn) 


automobile /'s:tamaubi:l/ noun [C] US a car 
the automobile industry 


automotive / 5:to'moutiv/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] relating to cars and car production 
the automotive industry 


autonomous /o:'tonomos/ adjective independ- 
ent and having the power to make your own 
decisions an autonomous region/state 


autonomy /o:tonomi/ noun [U] POLITICS the 
right of a country or group of people to govern 
itself Local councils need more autonomy. 


autopsy /'s:topsi/ noun [C] HEALTH a medical 
examination of a dead body to discover the 
exact cause of death 


autotroph /'s:t:outrauf/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a 
living thing that can make its own food from 
simple chemical substances such as carbon di- 
oxide Compare eautotrophic /,9:t:9u'traufik/ 
adjective autotrophic nutrition 


[U]Jo«autumn /'»:ttom/ (also US fall) noun [C, U] the 


season of the year between summer and win- 
ter, when leaves fall from the trees I’m start- 
ing a new job in the autumn. o autumn leaves 
eautumnal /5:tAmml/ adjective typical of 
autumn 


auxiliary /»:g'zilixri/ adjective providing extra 
help or support an auxiliary nurse 

auxiliary 'verb noun [C] LANGUAGE a verb 
which is used with another verb to form 


tenses, negatives, and questions. In English 
the auxiliary verbs are ‘be’, ‘have’, and ‘do’. 


auxin /'s:k.sin/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a chemical 
substance that controls growth in plants 


avail /»'veil/ noun to no avail without success, 
especially after a lot of effort She sent more 
than 50 letters, but to no avail. 


be/become available e make sth available e 
easily/freely/readily/widely available e be 
available to sb 


READY TO USE] If 
something is available, you can use it or get 
it. This information is available free on the 
Internet. o The new drug is not yet available 
to the public. 2 [NOT BUSY] If someone is availa- 
ble, they are not busy and so are able to do 
something. No one from the company was 
available to comment on the accident. 2Opposite 
unavailable eavailability /5,veilo'biloti/ noun [U] 
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avalanche 48 


avalanche /'evla:nf/ noun [C] 1 when a large 
amount of snow falls down the side of a moun- 


O= Important words to learn 


green, oval fruit which is pale green inside 
and is not sweet 


tain 2 an avalanche of sth a sudden, largeo avoid /5'vaid/ verb [T] 1 TAY AWAY] to stay away 


amount of something, usually more than you 
can deal with an avalanche of mail 


avant-garde / xvpn'ga:d/ adjective If art, mu- 
sic, etc, is avant-garde, it is new and unusual 
in style. 


avarice /'zvris/ noun [U] formal a strong feel- 
ing that you want a lot of money and posses- 
sions 


avatar /'evotas/ noun [C] COMPUTING an elec- 
tronic image of a person that represents the 
computer user, especially in games See Extra 
help page The Web and the Internet on page Centre 
3T: 


Ave written abbreviation for avenue 


avenge /a'vend3/ verb [T] literary to punish 
someone for doing something bad to you, your 
family, etc He swore he would avenge his 
brother's death. 


avenue /'evonju:/ noun [C] 1 [ROAD] (written ab- 
breviation Ave) a wide road in a town or city, 
often with trees along it 2 [POSSIBILITY] a possible 
way of doing or achieving something We have 
exhausted all other avenues of treatment. 


o~average’ /'zvrids/ adjective 1 [USUAL] usual and 
like the most common type an average person 
o an average day 2 MATHEMATICS [always before 
noun| An average amount is calculated by add- 
ing some amounts together and then dividing 
by the number of amounts. an average age/ 
temperature 3 |NOT EXCELLENT| not excellent, 
although not bad The food was pretty average. 


o“average? /'zvrids/ noun 1 MATHEMATICS [C] an 
amount calculated by adding some amounts 
together and then dividing by the number of 
amounts They work an average of 30.5 hours 
per week. 2 |C, U] the usual or typical amount 
well above/ below average 3 on average usually, 
or based on an average Female workers earn, 
on average, a third less than men. 


average? /‘evrid3/ verb [T] MATHEMATICS to 
reach a particular amount as an average He 
averages about 20 points a game. 


averse /ə'vs:s/ adjective 1 not be averse to sth 
UK humorous to be happy or willing to do or 
have something She's not averse to the occa- 
sional glass of champagne. 2 be averse to sth 
formal to strongly dislike something 


aversion /9'v3:3°n/ noun an aversion to sth 
when you strongly dislike something 


avert /5'vs:t/ verb 1 avert a crisis/disaster/war, 
etc to prevent something bad from happening 


2 avert your eyes/face/gaze to turn your head9*8 


away so that you do not see something 


avian flu / erviən'flu:/ noun [U] HEALTH bird flu: 
an illness that kills birds and can sometimes 
pass from birds to people 


aviary /'eivirri/ noun [C] a large cage for birds 


aviation /,eivi'eif?n/ noun [U] flying aircraft or 
producing aircraft the aviation industry 


avid /'evid/ adjective very interested and 
enthusiastic an avid reader eavidly adverb 


avocado / «vo'ka:dou/ noun |C, U] FOOD a dark 


| a: arm | 3: her | i: see | 2: saw | ur too 


font 


from a person, place, situation, etc Try to 
avoid the city centre. 2 [PREVENT] to prevent some- 
thing from happening Book early to avoid dis- 
appointment. 3 avoid doing sth to intentionally 
not do something She managed to avoid 
answering my question. eavoidable adjective 
possible to avoid DOpposite unavoidable eavoid- 
ance noun |U] when you avoid something 


avoid doing something 
When avoid is followed by a verb, the verb is always in 
the -ing form. 
I avoided seeing him for several days. 


ided bim A ae 


await /»'weit/ verb [T] formal 1 WAIT FOR] to wait 
for something We are awaiting the results of 
the tests. 2 [IN FUTURE] If something awaits you, 
you will experience it in the future. A surprise 
awaits her when she gets home. 


awake! /o'weik/ adjective 1 bellie/stay, etc 
awake to not be sleeping Js Tom awake yet? 
o The noise from the party kept me awake all 
night. 2 be wide awake to be completely awake 


awake? /o'weik/ verb |l T] past tense awoke, 
past participle awoken literary to wake up, or 
make someone wake up 


awaken /ə'werk°n/ verb 1 [FEELINGS] [T] formal to 
cause an emotion, feeling, etc The song 
awakened painful memories. 2 [WAKE] |I, T] liter- 
ary to wake up, or make someone wake up 


awakening /e'weikenin/ noun [no plural] 
1 when you start to be aware of something or 
feel something 2 a rude awakening If you have 
a rude awakening, you have a shock when you 
discover the truth about a situation. 


present/receive/win an award e an award 
for sth e an awards ceremony e an award 
winner 


award! /ə'wə:d/ noun |C] 1 a prize given to 
someone for something they have achieved the 
award for best actress © to receive/win an 
award 2 FINANCE money given to someone 
because of a legal decision 


award? /s'wo:d/ verb [T] to officially give some- 
one something such as a prize or an amount 
of money [+ two objects, often passive] He was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Physics. 


ware /o'weo'/ adjective 1 be aware of/that to 
know about something Are you aware of the 
risks involved? o She was well aware that he 
was married. S Opposite unaware 2 interested in 
and knowing a lot about a particular subject 
politically/socially aware 


create/increase/raise awareness e a 
greater/growing/heightened/increased 
awareness e public awareness e an awareness 
about/of sth e an awareness among [par- 
ents/students, etc] 


army | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


awareness /o'weonos/ noun [U] when you 
know about something Environmental aware- 
ness is increasing all the time. 


awash /»'w»j/ adjective be awash with sth UK 


(US be awash in sth) to have a lot of something, 
often too much The sport is awash with money. 


o-away' /o'wei/ adverb 1 
ferent place or situation Go away and leave me 
alone. o We'd like to move away from the town 
centre. 2 [DISTANCE FROM| at a particular distance 
from a place The nearest town was ten miles 
away. o How far away is the station? 3 [NOT 
THERE] not at the place where someone usually 
lives or works Shirley's feeding the cat while 
we're away. 4 [SAFE PLACE] into a usual or safe 
place Can you put everything away when 
you've finished? 5 two weeks/five hours, etc 
away at a particular time in the future My 
exam's only a week away now. 6 [CONTINUOUS 
ACTION] used after a verb to mean ‘continuously 
or repeatedly' Chris was hammering away in 
the garden all day. 7 [GRADUALLY] gradually dis- 
appearing until almost or completely gone The 
snow has melted away. 8 SPORT UK If a sports 
team is playing away, the game is at the place 
where the other team usually plays. See also: 
take your breath away, give the game' away 


away? /o'wev adjective [always before noun] 
SPORT UK In sports, an away game is played at 
the place where the other team usually plays. 


awe /»:/ noun [U] 1 a feeling of great respect 
and sometimes fear I was filled with awe at the 
sheer size of the building. 2 be in awe of sb to 
feel great respect for someone As children we 
were rather in awe of our grandfather. 

awe-inspiring /'ounsparorm/ adjective caus- 
ing people to feel great respect or admiration 

awesome /'s:sam/ adjective very great, large, 
or special and making you feel respect and 
sometimes fear an awesome challenge/respon- 
sibility o The scenery was awesome. 


o«awful /'o:t*l/ adjective 1 very bad, of low qual- 
ity, or unpleasant an auful place o The film 
was absolutely awful. 2 an awful lot (of sth) 


[DIRECTION] to or in a dif-guayykward /'s:kwad/ adjective 1 


informal a large amount It cost an awful lot of 
money. 

awfully /'s:f-li/ adverb very awfully difficult/ 
good 


awhile /»'wail/ adverb US for a short time Let's 
wait awhile and see what happens. 

DIFFICULT] diffi- 
cult or causing problems an awkward cus- 
tomer o an awkward question 2 
embarrassing and not relaxed an awkward 
pause/silence o I'm in an awkward situation. 
3 [NOT ATTRACTIVE] moving in a way that is not 
attractive His movements were slow and awk- 
ward. eawkwardly adverb eawkwardness noun 
[U 

awoke /»'wouok/ past tense of awake 

awoken /»'wookn/ past participle of awake 


awry /e'rai/ adverb go awry to not happen in 
the correct way Suddenly everything started to 
go awry. 

axe’ (also US ax) /aks/ noun [C] a tool consisting 
of a wooden handle with a sharp piece of metal 
at one end, used for cutting trees or wood 

axe? (also US ax) /xks/ verb [T] to get rid of 
something or someone suddenly The company 
has announced plans to axe 500 jobs. 

axes /‘eksi:z/ plural of axis 

axil /'aksil/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the angle between 
a branch or leaf stalk and the stem it is grow- 
ing out from 

axis /'zksis/ noun [C] plural axes /'zeksizz/ MATH- 
EMATICS 1 an imaginary, central line around 
which an object turns 2 a line at the side or 
bottom of a graph (= picture showing meas- 
urements) 

axle /'eksl/ noun [C] a long metal bar which 
connects two wheels on a vehicle 

axon /'ækspn/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a long thread 
that comes out of a nerve cell and carries 
signals from it 

aye /ai/ exclamation informal yes, used espe- 
cially in Scotland and the North of England 


| i yes | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | à this | 3 decision | d jar | tf chip | æ cat | ebed | ? ago | 1 sit | i cosy | phot | ^ run | v put | 


B, b /bi:/ the second letter of the alphabet 

BA /bi:'e1/ noun [C] EDUCATION abbreviation for 
Bachelor of Arts: a university or college qual- 
ification in an arts (- not science) subject 
which usually takes 3 or 4 years of study 

baa /ba:/ noun [C] the sound that a sheep makes 

babble /'bæbl/ verb |I] LANGUAGE to talk quickly 


in a way which is confused, silly, or has no 
meaning ebabble noun [U] the babble of voices 


have/ be expecting/give birth to a baby ea 
baby is born e a new/newborn baby 


obaby /'beibi/ noun [C] 1 [CHILD] a very young 
child a baby girl/boy o baby clothes o Liz has 
had a baby. o Maria's expecting a baby 
(= she is pregnant) 2 ANIMAL] a very young 
animal a baby bird 


'baby boom noun [C] SOCIETY a time when a 
lot of babies are born in a particular area the 
postwar baby boom 


‘baby carriage noun [C] US a small vehicle 
with four wheels for carrying a baby 


babyish /'beibirf/ adjective Babyish behaviour 
is silly, like the behaviour of a young child. 


babysit /'beibisit/ verb [I, T] babysitting, past 
babysat to look after children while their par- 
ents are not at home ebabysitter noun [C] We'd 
like to come, but we can't get a babysitter. 
ebabysitting noun [U] 


bachelor /'batf*»/ noun [C] 1 a man who is 
not married 2 Bachelor of Arts/Science/Educa- 
tion, etc EDUCATION a university or college 
qualification which usually takes 3 or 4 years 
of study, or a person who has this qualifica- 
tion 

bacillus /bs'slos/ noun [C] plural bacilli 
BIOLOGY a bacterium (= an extremely small or- 
ganism) shaped like a very small rod (= thin, 
narrow pole), some types of which cause dis- 
ease 


o«back'! /bek/ adverb 1 [RETURNING] where someone 


or something was before When do you go back 
to college? o I put it back in the cupboard. 2 [BE- 
HIND] in a direction behind you Anna stepped 
back. o Flint leaned back in his chair. 3 [REPLY 
as a reply or reaction to something UK to ring 
back/ US to call back o I signalled to her and 
she waved back. 4 [STATE] to the state something 
or someone was in before Hopefully things will 
get back to normal again now. o I'm sure we 
can put it back together again (= repair it). 
o Try to go back to sleep. 5 [EARLIER] at or to an 
earlier time We first met back in 1973. o Look- 


o«back? /bek/ noun [C] 1 


O= Important words to learn 


and forth between London and Paris every 
week. 


back to 


Remember to use the preposition to when you are talk- 
ing about returning to a place. 


I haven't seen her since she went back to Korea. 
Dee ee eee seem beek bree 


NOT FRONT] the part of 
something that is furthest from the front or in 
the opposite direction to the front He wrote his 
number down on the back of an envelope. o I 
always keep a blanket in the back of the car. 2 
ANATOMY the part of your body from your 
shoulders to your bottom back injuries/pain 
o He was lying on his back. DSee colour picture 
The Body on page Centre 13 3 [SEAT] the part of a 
seat that you lean against when you are sitting 
the back of a chair 4 back to front UK with the 
back part of something where the front should 
be You've got your trousers on back to front. 
5 in back of US behind They sat in back of us 
on the plane. 6 atlin the back of your mind If 
you have a thought or idea at the back of your 
mind, you are always thinking about it. 7 be- 
hind sb's back If you do something behind 
someone's back, you do it without them know- 
ing, often in an unfair way. Have they been say- 
ing things about me behind my back? 8 be 
glad/happy, etc to see the back of sb/sth UK 
to be pleased when someone leaves or some- 
thing ends because you did not like them 9 be 
on sb's back to remind someone again and 
again to do something, or to criticize someone 
in an annoying way 10 turn your back on sb/ 
sth to decide to stop having contact with some- 
one or something, or to refuse to help someone 
She turned her back on Hollywood and went to 
live in Florida. >See also: a pat? on the back, be 
(like) water! off a duck's back 


back? /bæk/ verb 1 [SUPPORT] [T] to give support 
or help to a person, plan, or idea He backed Mr 
Clark in the recent election. 2 [MONEY] [T] to risk 
money by saying that you think a horse, team, 
etc will win a race, game, or competition in 
order to win more money if they do Many 
people are backing Holyfield to win the fight. 
3 back (sth) away/into/out, etc to move back- 
wards or drive backwards She saw he had a 
gun and backed away. 
back away phrasal verb to show that you do 
not support a plan or idea any more and do 
not want to be involved with it The govern- 
ment has backed away from plans to increase 
taxes. 
back down phrasal verb to admit that you 
were wrong, or agree not to do something The 
council backed down over rent increases. 
back off phrasal verb 1 [MOVE] to move away 
from someone, usually because you are afraid 
I saw the knife and backed off. 2 


ing back, I think we did the right thing. 6 [AWAY 


STOP SUPPORTING] mainly US to stop supporting 


FROM] in a direction away from something He 
pulled back the curtain. 7 back and forth (also 
UK backwards and forwards) in one direction, 
then the opposite way, then in the original di- 
rection again many times He has to travel back 


a plan The president has backed off from a 
threat to expel U.N. soldiers. 

back out phrasal verb to decide not to do some- 
thing you had planned or agreed to do Nigel 
backed out at the last minute, so we had a spare 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | or saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 
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backward 


ticket. 

back sb up phrasal verb 1 [SUPPORT] to support 
or help someone My family backed me up in 
my fight for compensation. 2 [SAY IS TRUE] to say 
that someone is telling the truth Honestly, 
that's exactly what happened - Claire'll back 
me up. 

back sth up phrasal verb 1 [PROVE] to prove that 
something is true [often passive] His claims are 
backed up by recent research. 2 COMPUTING to 
make an extra copy of computer information 
back (sth) up phrasal verb to drive backwards 


o«back^ /bek/ adjective 1 [always before noun] at or 
near the back of something back door/garden/ 
page o I put it in the back pocket of my jeans. 
2 back road/street a very small road or street 
that goes behind or between buildings See 
also: put sth on the back burner 


backache /'bekerk/ noun [C, U] HEALTH a pain 
in your back 


backbench / bek'bent{/ adjective UK a back- 

bench MP/politician, etc POLITICS a member of 
he government who does not have an impor- 
ant position ebackbencher noun [C] a back- 
bench politician 


the backbenches / b«k'bent fiz/ noun [plural] 
UK POLITICS the place where backbench poli- 
icians sit He prefers to remain on the back- 
benches. 


backboard /‘bekbs:d/ noun [C] SPORT in bas- 
ketball (= a sport), a board behind the metal 
ring that you have to throw the ball through 
o Score 2See colour picture Sports 2 on page Centre 
15 


backbone /'bekbaun/ noun [C] 1 the main or 
strongest part of something The car industry 
remains the backbone of the area's economy. 
2 ANATOMY the line of bones down the centre 
of your back 25See picture at rib cage 


backdrop /'bxkdrop/ noun [C] 1 [SITUATION] the 
situation that an event happens in [usually sin- 
gular] The attack took place against a back- 
drop of rising tensions between the two 
communities. 2 [CLOTH] the painted cloth at the 
back of a stage in a theatre 


backer /'beka'/ noun [C] someone who supports 
a person or plan, especially by giving them 
money 

backfire / bæk'far/ verb [I] If something that 
you do backfires, it has the opposite result of 
what you wanted 


come from a [poor/different, etc] background 
e sb's family background 


background /‘bekgraund/ noun 1 SOUND] [no 
plural] Sounds in the background are not the 
main sounds you can hear. background 
music/noise o I could hear a baby crying in 
the background. 2 SOCIETY [C] a person's ed- 
ucation, family, and experience of life She 
came from a middle-class background. 3 
ART |C, U] the parts at the back of a picture, 
view, etc which are not the main things you 
look at gold stars on a black background 4 (sir- 
UATION] [C] the situation that an event happens 
in, or things which have happened in the past 
which affect it [usually singular] The talks are 


taking place against a background of eco- 
nomic uncertainty. 5 in the background If a per- 
son stays in the background, they try not to 
be noticed. 


background radi'ation noun [U] PHYSICS 
radiation found naturally on Earth, that 
comes from some soil and rocks, etc. and from 
the atmosphere 


backhand /‘bekhend/ noun [C] SPORT when 
you hit a ball with your arm across your body, 
in sports such as tennis 

backing /‘bekin/ noun [U] support, especially 
money, for a person or plan financial backing 
o The proposal has the full backing of the gov- 
ernment. 


backlash /'bæklæf/ noun [C] when people react 
against an idea which was previously popular 
[usually singular] a backlash against the royal 
family 

backlog /'bxklpg/ noun [C] work that should 
have been done earlier 


backpack /'bekpek/ noun [C] a bag that you 
carry on your back ebackpacking noun [U] to go 
backpacking ebackpacker noun [C] 


'back scatter (also back scattering) noun [U] 
PHYSICS 1 when radiation is scattered 
(= moved in different directions) by the atoms 
of the substance it is moving through 
2 radiation that has been scattered this way 


backside / bek'said/ © /'bek,said/ noun [C] 
informal the part of your body that you sit on 


backslash /'bækslæf/ noun [C] COMPUTING the 
symbol ‘V, used in computer programs Com- 
pare forward slash 


backspace /'bekspeis/ noun [C] COMPUTING the 
key that you press on a computer keyboard to 
move the cursor (= symbol showing your place 
on the screen) backwards and delete (= get rid 
of) the character before it ebackspace verb [I] 
to use the backspace key 


backstage /,bek'steid3/ adverb in the area 
behind the stage in a theatre where perform- 
ers get ready 


backstroke /'bxkstrouk/ noun [U] SPORT a style 
of swimming on your back 


back-to-back / bekta'bek/ adjective, adverb 
1 [Position] If two people or things are back-to- 
back, their backs are touching or facing each 
other. They stood back-to-back. 2 [AFTER] If two 
things happen back-to-back, one happens after 
the other without a pause. back-to-back inter- 
views 


backtrack /'bektrek/ verb |I] to say that you 
did not mean something you said earlier The 
government has backtracked on its promises. 


backup /'bekap/ noun 1 [CU] extra help, sup- 
port, or equipment which is available if you 
need it Medical staff are on call to provide 
backup in case of an emergency. 2 COMPUT- 
ING [C] an extra copy of computer information 
to make a backup 


backward /'bxkwod/ adjective 1 [DIRECTION 
[always before noun] in the direction behind you 
a backward glance 2 {DEVELOPMENT| less 
developed or slower to develop than normal a 
backward country 
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backwards 
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o«backwards /'bekwadz/ (also backward) adverb 
1 [DIRECTION] towards the direction behind you 
She took a couple of steps backwards. 2 [EARLIER 
towards an earlier time or an earlier stage of 
development Let's start with your most recent 
job and work backwards. 3 (OPPOSITE ORDER] in 
the opposite order to what is usual "Erehwon" 
is "nowhere" spelled backwards. 4 [WRONG WAY 
(also UK back to front) with the part that is 
usually at the front at the back You've got your 
skirt on backwards. 5 backwards and forwards 


UK (UK/US back and forth) in one directiono*badly /'bedli/ adverb worse, worst 1 


then the opposite way and back again many 
times I have to drive backwards and forwards 
between here and Ipswich every day. 6 bend 
over backwards to try extremely hard to help 
or to please someone [+ to do sth] She bent over 
backwards to help him. 


backyard / bek'ja:d/ noun [C] US the area be- 
hind a house 


bacon /'beik»n/ noun [U] FOOD meat from a pig 
cut into long thin slices 


bacteria /bzk'tiorio/ noun [plural] BIOLOGY very 
small living things that sometimes cause dis- 
ease ebacterial adjective made from or caused 
by bacteria bacterial infections 


bacteriophage /bek'tiarisufeid3/ (also phage) 
noun [|C] BIOLOGY a virus (= organism that 
causes disease) that grows and divides inside 
a bacterium, destroying it 


bacterium /bak'tioriom/ noun [C] plural bac- 
teria BIOLOGY a very small organism that can 
sometimes cause disease 


o«lad /bed/ adjective worse, worst 1 [NOT PLEASANT| 
not pleasant bad weather o bad news o My 
phone bill was even worse than I'd expected. 
o He's in a bad mood today. 2 [Low QUALITY] of 
low quality bad behaviour o The service was 
really bad. o He's always been bad at maths. 
3 [SEVERE] very serious or severe a bad injury 
o the worst flooding for years 4 NOT LUCKY] not 
lucky, not convenient, or not happening how 
you would like It was just bad luck that she 
heard us. o Is this a bad time to ask? 5 not bad 
satisfactory "There are about 10 people in a 
group." "Oh well, that's not bad." o That's not 
bad for such a small company. 6 be bad for sb/ 
sth to be harmful for someone or something 
Looking at a computer screen for too long can 
be bad for your eyes. 7 feel bad about sth/doing 
sth to feel guilty or sorry about something that 
has happened I felt bad about letting her down. 
8 too bad a [SYMPATHY] mainly US informal used 
to say that you are sorry about a situation "He 
didn't get the job." "Oh, that's too bad." b 
CANNOT CHANGE] informal used to say that noth- 
ing can be done to change a situation J know 
you don't want to go but it's too bad, we have 
to. 9 evil She's a really bad person. 10 
FOOD Bad food is not fresh and cannot be 
eaten. 11 [PAINFUL] [always before noun] If you 
have a bad arm, leg, heart, etc, there is some- 
thing wrong with it and it is painful. SSee also: 
bad blood, be in sb's good/bad books (book) 


ibad 'debt noun [C] ECONOMICS, FINANCE a debt 
that is not likely to be paid 


baddie /‘bedi/ noun [C] mainly UK informal a 
bad person in a film, book, etc 


obag’ /beg/ noun [C] 1 


bade /bed/ past tense of bid? 


badge /bed3/ noun [C] 1 [NAME] a piece of plastic, 
metal, etc which you wear on your clothes 
showing your name or the organization you 
work for 2 [DECORATION] UK (US button) a piece 
of plastic, metal, etc with words or pictures on 
it that you wear on your clothes for decoration 

badger /'bed32'/ noun [C] a wild animal with 
thick black and white fur that lives under the 
ground and comes out at night 


SERIOUSLY 
very seriously badly damaged/injured 2 [UN- 
PLEASANT] in a way that is of low quality or in 
an unpleasant way to behave badly o They 
played badly in the first half. 


badminton /'bædmıntən/ noun [U] SPORT a 
sport for two or four people in which you hit 
a shuttlecock (= a light object with feathers) 
over a net 


bad-tempered / bed'tempad/ adjective a bad- 
tempered person gets angry or annoyed easily 
‘Sam’s been bad-tempered recently, is some- 
thing worrying him?’ 

baffle /'bæfl/ verb |T] If something baffles you, 
you cannot understand it at all. [often passive] 
The police were baffled by his disappearance. 


[CONTAINER] a container 
made of paper, plastic, etc, used for carrying 
things a paper/plastic bag o He packed his 
bags and left. 2 |FoR WOMAN] (also handbag) 
mainly UK a bag with handles in which a 
woman carries her money, keys, etc 3 [AMOUNT] 
the amount a bag contains It doesn't weigh 
more than a couple of bags of sugar. 4 bags of 
sth mainly UK informal a large amount of 
something There’s bags of room. 5 bags Bags 
under your eyes are areas of loose or dark 
skin. See also: carrier bag, let the cat out of the 
bag, shoulder bag, sleeping bag, tote bag 

bag? /bzg/ verb [T] bagging, past bagged infor- 
mal to get something, especially before other 
people have a chance to take it Bag us some 
decent seats. 


bagel /'beig?I/ noun [C] FOOD a type of bread 
made in the shape of a ring 


baggage /'begid3/ noun [U] 1 [AGS] all the 
cases and bags that you take with you when 
you travel baggage reclaim 2 [FEELINGS] feelings 
and experiences from the past that influence 
how you think and behave now emotional 
baggage 

baggy /'begi/ adjective Baggy clothes are big 
and loose. 


bagpipes /‘begpaips/ noun [plural] MUSIC a 
Scottish musical instrument that is played by 
blowing air into a bag and forcing it through 
pipes 

baguette /bxg'et/ noun [C] FOOD a French- 
style loaf of bread that is long and thin and 
white a ham and cheese baguette 

bail" /beil/ noun [U] LAW when money is paid to 
a court so that someone can be released from 
prison until their trial He was released on 
bail. o She was granted bail. 

bail? /beil/ verb be bailed LAW If someone is 
bailed until a particular time, they can leave 
prison until then if they pay money to the 
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court. 

bail sb out pArasal verb 1 to help a person or 
organization by giving them money Compa- 
nies can't expect the government to keep bailing 
them out. 2 LAW to pay money to a court so 
hat someone can be released from prison 
until their trial 


bailiff /'beiit/ noun [C] 1 UK someone whose 
job is to take away things people own when 
hey owe money 2 LAW US someone whose job 
is to guard prisoners in a court 


bailout /‘berlaut/ noun [C] mainly US FINANCE 
when a company is given money to solve its 
financial problems 


bait? /beit/ noun [U, no plural] 1 SPORT food that 
is used to try to attract fish or animals so that 
you can catch them 2 something that you use 
o persuade someone to do something 


bait? /beit/ verb [T] 1 SPORT to put food in or on 
something to try to catch fish or animals a 
mouse trap baited with cheese 2 to try to make 
someone angry by laughing at them or criti- 
cizing them 

bake /beik/ verb |I, T] FOOD to cook something 
such as bread or a cake with dry heat in an 
oven a baked apple DSee picture at cook 


ibaked 'beans noun [plural] FOOD beans cooked 
in a tomato (- soft, round, red fruit used like 
a vegetable) sauce and sold in tins (= metal 
containers) 


ibaked po'tato noun [C] FOOD a potato baked 
and served with the skin (= outer layer) still 
on 


baker /'beike/ noun [C] someone who makes 
and sells bread, cakes, etc Can you call at the 
baker's and get a loaf of bread? 


bakery /'beikeri/ noun [C] a shop where you can 
buy bread, cakes, etc 

baking /‘beikin/ adjective informal Baking 
weather is very hot. 


balalaika / bælə'larıkə/ noun [C] MUSIC a type of 
musical instrument with three strings, played 
especially in Russia 


1 keep/lose your balance e knock/throw sb 
off balance e sb's sense of balance 

2 find/maintain/strike a balance e redress 
the balance e a delicate balance e a balance 
between sth and sth 


balance’ /'bxlons/ noun 1 [WEIGHT] [U] when the 
weight of someone or something is spread in 
such a way that they do not fall over I lost my 
balance and fell off the bike. o The force of the 
explosion threw him off balance (= it was dif- 
ficult for him to stay standing). 2 [EQUAL] [U, no 
plural] when the correct amount of importance 
is given to each thing so that a situation is 
successful We hope to strike a balance 
between police powers and the protection of 
citizens. DOpposite imbalance 3 [FAIR] [U] when 
you consider all the facts in a fair way I felt 
his report lacked balance. 4 on balance used to 
give your opinion after you have considered 
all the facts about something On balance, I'd 
prefer a woman dentist to a man. 5 FINANCE [C] 
the amount of money that you still have to 


baleful 


pay, or that you have left to use [usually singu- 
lar] 7 always pay off the balance on my credit 
card each month. 6 belhang in the balance If 
something hangs in the balance, nobody 
knows if it will continue to exist in the future 
or what will happen to it. After a bad year, 
Judd's career hung in the balance. 


balance? /'bxlons/ verb 1 [NOT FALL] |I, T] to be in 
a position where you will not fall to either 
side, or to put something in this position She 
was trying to balance a book on her head. 2 |M- 
PORTANCE] [T] to give the correct amount of im- 
portance to each thing so that a situation is 
successful I struggle to balance work and 
family commitments. 3 balance the books/ 
budget FINANCE to make sure that you do not 
spend more money than you get 
balance sth against sth phrasal verb to com- 
pare the advantages and disadvantages of 
something Te ecological effects of the factory 
need to be balanced against the employment it 
provides. 


balanced /'bxlonst/ adjective 1 considering all 
the facts in a fair way a balanced discussion of 
his work 2 FOOD a balanced diet/meal a healthy 
mixture of different kinds of food 2See also: 
well-balanced 


balanced e'quation noun [C] CHEMISTRY a 
chemical equation that has the same number 
of each type of atom on the left and right sides 


balance of 'payments noun [no plural] 
mainly UK ECONOMICS the difference between 
how much a country pays to other countries 
and how much it gets paid by other countries 


balance of 'power noun [no plural] POLITICS 
the way in which power is divided between 
different people or groups maintaining the bal- 
ance of power in the European Union 


balance of 'trade noun [C usually singular] 
ECONOMICS the difference in value between 
exports (- goods sold abroad) and imports 
(= goods bought from abroad) 


'balance sheet noun [C] FINANCE a document 
hat shows what a company has earned and 
what it has spent 


balcony /'belkani/ noun [C] 1 [HOUSE] a small 
area joined to the wall outside a room on a 
high level where you can stand or sit 2 [THEATRE 
he seats in an upper area of a theatre 


bald /b»:ld/ adjective 1 [NO HAR] with little or no 
hair John started to go bald at an early age. 
o I've got a bald patch/spot. 2 [INFORMATION 
always before noun] Bald facts or ways of say- 
ing things are very clear and are not intended 
o comfort you. ebaldness noun [U] 


balding /'bo:ldip/ adjective becoming bald 


baldly /‘bo:ldli/ adverb If you say something 
baldly, you say it in a very clear way which 
may upset the person you are speaking to. "J 
don't love you any more," he said baldly. 


bale /beil/ noun [C] a large amount of something 
such as paper, cloth, or hay (= dried grass), 
that is tied together so that it can be stored or 
moved 


baleful /'beilt*l/ adjective formal evil or angry 
a baleful look 
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balk (also UK baulk) /bo:lk/ @ /bo:k/ verb [I] to 
not want to do something that is unpleasant 
or difficult Most people balk at paying these 
kind of prices for clothes. 


o«ball /ba:l/ noun [C] 1 ROUND OBJECT] a round ob- 
ject that you throw, kick, or hit in a game, or 
something with this shape a tennis ball o a 
ball of string 2 [DANCE] a large formal occasion 
where people dance 3 have a ball informal to 
enjoy yourself very much 4 be on the ball in- 
formal to be quick to understand and react to 
things 5 set/start the ball rolling to begin an 
activity that involves a group of people I’ve 
started the ball rolling by setting up a series of 
meetings. DSee also: ball game, crystal ball 


ballad /'bæləd/ noun [C] LITERATURE, MUSIC a 
song that tells a story, especially about love 


ballerina / bæľFr'inə/ noun [C] a female ballet 
dancer 


ballet /'bxlei/ (9 /bal'ei/ noun 1 DANCING] [U] a 
type of dancing that is done in a theatre and 
tells a story, usually with music 2 [PERFORMANCE 


[C] a particular story or performance of ballet oban ana 


dancing 3 [DANCERS] [C] a group of ballet dancers 
who work together £he Royal Ballet 


O= Important words to learn 


ballpoint pen /,bo:Ipoint'pen/ noun [C] a pen 
with a very small ball in the end that rolls ink 
onto the paper 

ballroom /'bəJru:m/ noun [C] a large room 
where dances are held 

bamboo /bzm'bu:/ noun [C, U] a tall plant with 
hard hollow stems, often used for making fur- 
niture 


ban? /ben/ verb |T] banning, past banned to 
officially say that someone must not do some- 
thing A lot of people think boxing should be 
banned. |+ from + doing sth] Jan's been banned 
from driving for 2 years. 


impose/introduce/lift a ban e a blanket/ 
complete/outright/total ban e a ban on (do- 
ing) sth 


ban? /bæn/ noun [|C] an official rule that people 
must not do or use something There is a ban 
on developing land around the city. 

banal /bə'na:1/ adjective ordinary and not ex- 
citing banal pop songs 

/be'na:no/ noun |C, U] FOOD a long, 

curved fruit with a yellow skin See colour 

picture Fruit and Vegetables on page Centre 10 


‘ball game noun |C] 1 SPORT US a game of base-o«band'? /bend/ noun [C] 1 MUSIC a group of 


ball (2 where teams hit a ball and run round 
four fixed points), basketball (= where teams 
throw a ball through a high net), or American 
football 2 a whole new ball game informal 
(also a different ball game) a completely differ- 
ent situation from how things were before 
We'd been climbing in Scotland, but the 
Himalayas were a whole new ball game. 


ballistic /bo'istik/ adjective go ballistic infor- 
mal to suddenly become very angry 


balloon’ /ba'lu:n/ noun [C] a small coloured 
rubber bag that you fill with air to play with 
or to use as a decoration Could you help me to 
blow up some balloons? 2See also: hot-air bal- 
loon 


balloon? /b»'lu:n/ verb [I] to suddenly become 
much larger I ballooned to 14 stone when I had 
my second baby. 


a ballot e a ballot on sth e be on a ballot 
e (UK) ballot papers e a ballot box 


ballot? /'bælət/ noun |C, U] POLITICS a secret 
written vote to hold a ballot o She was the 
only candidate on the ballot (= available to 
vote for). o UK ballot papers o a ballot box 
(= box where votes are collected) 


ballot? /‘belat/ verb [T] mainly UK POLITICS to 
ask people to vote in a ballot so that you can 
find out their opinion about something Jn July 
he will ballot his members on how they want 
to proceed. 


ballpark /'b»:pa:k/ noun 1 SPORT [C] US a place 
where baseball (= game where teams hit a ball 
and run round four fixed points) is played and 
watched 2 ballpark estimate/figure a number or 
amount that is not exact but should be near 
the correct number or amount $3 million 
would be a ballpark figure for sales next year. 
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musicians who play modern music together a 
jazz band 2 [LINE] a line of a different colour or 
design The band of lighter coloured soil marks 
the position of the fort. 3 [CIRCLE] a piece of 
material put around something an elastic 
band 4 [PEOPLE] a group of people who do some- 
thing together the Cathedral's band of regular 
worshippers 5 [PART] UK one of the groups that 
something is divided into the 20-25 age band 
See also: elastic band, rubber band 


band? /bznd/ verb 
band together phrasal verb to work with 
other people in order to achieve something 
Companies banded together to keep prices high. 
>Opposite disband 


bandage’ /'bendid3/ noun [C] HEALTH a long 
piece of soft cloth that you tie around an 
injured part of the body 


bandage? /'bendid3/ verb [T] HEALTH to put a 
bandage around a wound or injury 


Band-Aid /‘bendeid/ US trademark (UK plas- 
ter) noun [C] HEALTH a small piece of cloth or 
plastic that sticks to your skin to cover and 
protect a small wound 


bandit /'bendit/ noun [C] a thief who attacks 
people who are travelling in a wild place 


bandwagon /'bznd,wagon/ noun get/jump on 
the bandwagon to become involved in an 
activity which is successful so that you can get 
the advantages of it yourself Publishers are 
rushing to get on the CD-ROM bandwagon. 


bandwidth /‘bendwit0/ noun [usually no plural] 
COMPUTING the amount of information per 
second that can move between computers 
connected by a telephone wire 

bang! /ben/ noun [C] 1 [NOISE] a sudden loud 
noise The door slammed with a deafening 
bang. 2 [HiT] when you suddenly hit part of your 
body on something hard a nasty bang on the 
head 3 go out with a bang informal If 


aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


someone or something goes out with a bang, 
they stop existing or doing something in an 
exciting way. 4 more bang for your buck(s) US 
informal the best result for the smallest effort 


bang? /ben/ verb |I, T] 1 [NOISE] to make a loud 
noise, especially by hitting something against 
something hard We heard the door bang. o Ben 
banged his fist on the desk. 2 [HT] to hit part of 
your body against something hard Ted fell and 
banged his head. >See also: be banging your head' 
against a brick wall 


bang? /ben/ adverb UK informal exactly The 
books were piled up slap bang in the middle 
of the kitchen table. o The curtain rose bang 
on time. 


banger /'bzp»'/ noun [C] UK informal 1 an old 
car that is in a bad condition 2 FOOD a sausage 
(= tube of meat and spices) 


bangle /'bængl/ noun [C] a circle of stiff plastic, 
metal etc that people wear around the arm as 
jewellery 


bangs /bæņz/ noun [plural] US (UK fringe [C]) 
hair that is cut short and straight at the top of 
someone's face 


banish /'bznif/ verb [T] 1 LAW to send someone 
away from a place, often as a punishment 
[often passive] He was banished to a remote 
Alaskan island. 2 to make yourself stop think- 
ing about something or feeling a particular 
way Banish winter blues with a holiday in the 
sun! 


banister /‘benista'/ noun [C] a long piece of 
wood that you can hold as you go up or down 
stairs 


banjo /'bændzəv/ noun [C] MUSIC a musical in- 
strument like a guitar with a round body 


o«bank? /bænk/ noun [C] 1 FINANCE an organiza- 
tion or place where you can borrow money, 
save money, etc Most banks are reluctant to 
lend money to new businesses. 2 [RIVER] the land 
along the side of a river We found a shady spot 
on the river bank. 3 [STORE] a place where a sup- 
ply of something can be kept until it is needed 
a blood bank 4 PILE] a large pile of snow, sand, 
or soil 2See also: bottle bank, merchant bank, 
piggy bank 


bank? /bæņk/ verb 1 FINANCE [I, T] to put or keep 
money in a bank to bank a cheque o Who do 
you bank with? o I bank at the First National 
Bank. 2 |I] When a plane banks, it flies with 
one wing higher than the other when turning. 
bank on sb/sth phrasal verb to depend on 
someone doing something or something 
happening Chrissie might arrive on time, but I 
wouldn't bank on it. 


‘bank account noun [C] FINANCE an arrange- 
ment with a bank to keep your money there 
and take it out when you need to 


‘bank balance noun [C] FINANCE the amount of 
money in a bank account 


'bank ,charges noun [usually plural] FINANCE 
sums of money paid by a customer for a bank’s 
services 


banker /'benka'/ noun [C] someone who has an 
important job in a bank 


o«bar! /bar/ noun [C] 1 


ibanker’s 'order noun [C] FINANCE a standing 
order (= instruction to the bank to pay some- 
one a regular amount of money) 


bank ‘holiday noun [C] UK an official holiday 
when all banks and most shops and offices are 
closed Spring bank holiday 


banking /‘benkin/ noun [U] ECONOMICS, FINANCE 
the business of operating a bank 


banknote /'beyknoot/ mainly UK (US bill) 
noun |C] ECONOMICS a piece of paper money 


‘bank ,rate noun [C] ECONOMICS the amount of 
interest that a bank charges when it lends 
money 


'bank reconciliation noun [C, U] FINANCE the 
process of checking a business's accounts (- fi- 
nancial records) against a bank statement 
(= record from the bank of money paid and 
received) 


bankrupt! /'bepkrapt/ adjective FINANCE un- 
able to continue in business because you can- 
not pay your debts He went bankrupt after 
only a year in business. 


bankrupt? /'bepkrapt/ verb [T] FINANCE to 
make someone bankrupt 


bankruptcy /'benkraptsi/ noun [C, U] FINANCE 
when a person or organization becomes bank- 
rupt Factories that continue to make losses 
could soon face bankruptcy. 


'bank statement noun [C] FINANCE a piece of 
paper that shows how much money you have 
put into your bank account and how much you 
have taken out 


'bank statement noun [C] FINANCE a printed 
record of the money put into and removed 
from a bank account 


banner /‘bena'/ noun [C] a long piece of cloth, 
often stretched between poles, with words or 
a sign written on it 


'banner ad noun [C] INTERNET an advertise- 
ment that appears across the top of a page on 
the Internet 


banquet /'benkwit/ noun [C] FOOD a large for- 
mal dinner for a lot of people 


banter /'bæntə/ noun [U] conversation which 
is funny and not serious 


baptism /'beptizzm/ noun [C, U] RELIGION a 
Christian ceremony in which water is put on 
someone to show that they are a member of 
the Church 


Baptist /'bæptıst/ adjective RELIGION belonging 
or relating to a Christian group which only 
believes in baptism for people who are old 
enough to understand what it means the 
Baptist Church eBaptist noun [C] 


baptize (also UK -ise) /bzp'taiz/ Œ /'bzeptaiz/ 
verb |T] RELIGION to perform a baptism cere- 
mony for someone 


DRINKING] a place where 
alcoholic drinks are sold and drunk, or the 
area behind the person serving the drinks 7 
met him in a bar in Soho. 2 [BLOCK] a small block 
of something solid a chocolate bar o gold bars 
>See colour picture Pieces and Quantities on page 
Centre 1 3 [LONG PIECE] a long, thin piece of metal 
or wood There were bars on the downstairs 
windows. 4 [PREVENTING SUCCESS] UK something 
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that prevents you doing something or having 
something Lack of money should not be a bar 
to a good education. 5 MUSIC one of the short, 
equal groups of notes that a piece of music is 
divided into The band played the first few bars. 
6 GEOGRAPHY a long area of sand, soil or stones 
in the sea but close to land or joining two 
pieces of land 7 the bar LAW lawyers (= people 
whose job is to know about the law and deal 
with legal situations) thought of as a group 
Haughey was called to the bar (- became a 
lawyer) in 1949. 8 behind bars in prison 


bar? /ba:'/ verb [T] barring, past barred 1 LAW to 
officially prevent someone doing something or 
going somewhere, or to prevent something 
happening [+ from + doing sth] The court barred 
him from contacting his former wife. 2 [KEEP OUT 
to stop someone going into a place A line of 
policemen barred the entrance to the camp. 
3 [CLOSE] to close and lock a door or gate 

bar? /ba:'/ preposition 1 except I've read all her 
books, bar one. 2 bar none used to emphasize 
that someone or something is the best the best 
suspense writer going, bar none 

barbarian /ba:'beorion/ noun [C] someone who 
behaves in a way which shows they are not 
well educated and do not care about the feel- 
ings of others 

barbaric /ba:'berik/ adjective violent and cruel 
a barbaric act of violence ebarbarically adverb 

barbecue" /'ba:bikju:/ noun [C] FOOD 1 a party 
at which you cook food over a fire outdoors 
2 a metal frame for cooking food over a fire 
outdoors 

barbecue? /'ba:bikju:/ verb |I, T] barbecuing, 
past barbecued FOOD to cook food on a barbe- 
cue barbecued chicken wings 

barbed wire /,ba:bd'wars/ noun [U] strong 
wire with short, sharp points on it to keep 
people out of a place a barbed wire fence 

barber /'ba:b»'/ noun [C] someone whose job is 
to cut men's hair Dad goes to the barber's 
(= the barber's shop) once a month. 

‘bar ,chart (also bar graph) noun [C] MATHEMAT- 
ICS a graph (= mathematical picture showing 
measurements) in which different amounts 
are shown by thick lines of different heights 
or lengths See Extra help page Graphs and charts 
on page Centre 21. 
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bar code 

Ibar code noun [C] COMPUTING a row of black 
lines on something you buy, that a computer 
reads to find the price 

bare" /be»'/ adjective 1 [NO CLOTHES] not covered 
by clothes a bare chest o She ran out into the 
road in her bare feet. 2 [NOT COVERED] not cov- 
ered by anything bare floorboards 3 [EMPTY 


O= Important words to learn 
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empty a bare room o The cupboard was bare. 
4 [BASIC] including only the smallest amount 
that you need of something The report just 
gave us the barest facts about the accident. 
o Tony’s salary only covers the bare essentials 
for the family. See also: with your bare hands 
(hand') 

bare? /bes/ verb [T] to take away the thing that 
is covering something so that it can be seen 
He bared his chest. o The dog bared its teeth. 

barefoot /bes'fut/ adjective, adverb not wear- 
ing any shoes or socks They ran barefoot along 
the wet beach. 

ibare in'finitive noun [C] LANGUAGE in gram- 
mar, the infinitive form of a verb without the 
word ‘to’ 


barely /'beali/ adverb only just He was barely 
alive when they found him. 


 get/pick up/snap up a bargain e a bargain 
price e bargain hunting 


bargain’ /'ba:gin/ noun [C] 1 FINANCE some- 
thing that is sold for less than its usual price 
or its real value At $8.95, it’s a bargain. 
2 [AGREEMENT] when you agree to something 
someone else wants so that they will agree to 
something you want They were prepared to 
strike a bargain to avoid more fighting. 3 into 
the bargain mainly UK as well as everything 
else Caffeine has no good effects on health and 
is mildly addictive into the bargain. 


bargain? /'ba:gin/ verb |I] to try to make some- 
one agree to something better for you Do not 
hesitate to bargain over the price. 
bargain for/on sth phrasal verb to expect or be 
prepared for something We hadn't bargained 
on such a long wait. o The stormy weather 
proved to be more than anybody bargained 


for. 
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O= Important words to learn 


barge’ /ba:d3/ noun [C] a long, narrow boat 
with a flat bottom that is used to carry goods 


barge? /ba:d3/ verb informal barge pasti 
through/ahead, etc to walk somewhere quickly, 
pushing people or things out of the way Fred 
barged through the crowd. 
barge in/barge into sth phrasal verb to walk 
into a room quickly and without being invited 


baritone /'bzritoon/ noun [C] MUSIC a man who 
sings in a voice that is quite low 


barium /'beaoriom/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a soft, 
silver-white metal element (symbol Ba) 


bark? /ba:k/ noun 1 BIOLOGY [U] the hard sub- 
stance that covers the surface of a tree 2 [C] 
the sound that a dog makes 


bark? /ba:k/ verb 1 [DOG] [I] If a dog barks, it 
makes loud, short sounds. 2 [SHOUT] I, T] to say 
something loudly and quickly I’m sorry, I had 
no right to bark at you like that. 


barley /'ba:li/ noun [U] FOOD a type of grain 
used for making food and alcoholic drinks 


barmaid /'ba:meid/ UK (US bartender) noun [C] 
a woman who serves drinks in a bar 


barman /'ba:mon/ UK (US bartender) noun |C] 
plural barmen a man who serves drinks in a 
bar 


bar mitzvah /,ba:'mitsva/ noun [usually no plu- 
ral] RELIGION a religious ceremony for a Jewish 
boy when he reaches the age of 13 


barmy /'ba:mi/ adjective UK informal crazy or 
silly What a barmy idea! 


barn /ba:n/ noun |C] FARMING a large building 
on a farm where crops or animals can be kept 


barometer /ba'romita'/ noun [C] 1 [OPINION] a 
way of showing what people think or what 
the quality of something is Car sales are 
viewed as a barometer of consumer confi- 
dence. 2 [WEATHER] a piece of equipment that 
measures air pressure (= the force of the air) 
and shows when the weather will change 


baron /'bzr»n/ noun [C] 1 SOCIETY a man of high 
social rank in the UK and other parts of 
Europe 2 a man who owns or controls a lot of 
a particular industry a wealthy media baron 


baroness /'bzr?nes/ noun [C] SOCIETY a woman 
of the same rank as a baron or married to a 
baron, or a title given to a woman in the UK 
who has earned official respect Baroness 
Thatcher 


baroque /ba'rvk/ adjective relating to the style 
of art, building, and music that was popular 
in Europe in the 17th and early 18th century, 
and which had a lot of decoration 


barracks /‘beraks/ noun [C] plural barracks a 
group of buildings where soldiers live 


barrage /'bera:d3/ (9 /bo'ra:da/ noun 1 a 
barrage of sth a lot of questions, complaints, or 
criticisms He faced a barrage of questions 
about his decision to leave the show. 2 [C] a 
continuous attack with several big guns 


barrel /‘berl/ noun [C] 1 [QUIDS] a large, round 
container for storing liquids such as oil or 
wine 2 [GUN] the tube in a gun that the bullet 
shoots out of 
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barren /'bzrn/ adjective 1 FARMING Land that 
is barren does not produce crops. 2 old-fash- 
ioned A woman who is barren cannot have 
children. ebarrenness noun [U] 


barricade’ /,bzrrkeid/ noun [C] something 
that is quickly put across a road or entrance 
to prevent people from going past 


barricade? / ber'keid/ verb [T] to build a bar- 
ricade somewhere [often reflexive] They barri- 
caded themselves in the building (= built a 
barricade so that nobody could get to them). 


act as/be/create/serve as a barrier to sth e 
break through/overcome/remove a barrier 
e the biggest/the main/a major barrier e 
[age/size, etc] is no barrier to sth e 


barrier /'bzri»'/ noun [C] 1 [FENCE]a type of fence 
that prevents people from going into an area 
Police erected barriers to hold back the crowd. 
2 [Li Mr] something that prevents people from 
doing what they want to do Shyness is a big 
barrier to making friends. >See also: crash 
barrier 


barring /‘ba:rin/ preposition if something does 
not happen We should arrive at about five 
o'clock, barring accidents. 


barrister /'bxristo/ noun [C] LAW in the UK, a 
lawyer (7 someone whose job is to know about 
the law and deal with legal situations) who 
can work in the highest courts See Common 
Learner Error at lawyer 


barrow /'bærəu/ UK (UK/US wheelbarrow) a 
big, open container with a wheel at the front 
and handles that is used to move things, 
especially around in a garden 


bartender /'ba:tendos/ US (UK barman/bar- 
maid) moun [C] someone who serves drinks in 
a bar 


barter /‘ba:ta'/ verb |I, T] to exchange goods or 
services for other goods or services, without 
using money 


basalt /'besplt/ noun [U] GEOLOGY a type of 
black rock that comes from a volcano 
(= mountain that explodes with hot, melted 
rock) 


base" /beis/ noun [C] 1 [BOTTOM] the bottom part 
of something, or the part something rests on 7 
felt a sharp pain at the base of my thumb. 
2 |MAIN PART] the most important part of some- 
thing, from which other things can develop a 
solid economic base 3 [PLACE] the main place 
where a person lives or works, or from where 
they do things Keswick is an excellent base for 
exploring the Lake District. 4 [ARMY] a place 
where people in the army or navy live and 
work an American Air Force base 5 |DRGANIZA- 
TION] the place where the main work of an 
organization is done The company's European 
base is in Frankfurt. 6 SUBSTANCE|the main sub- 
stance in a mixture paints with an oil base 7 
SPORT one of the four places in baseball that a 
player must run to in order to win a point 8 
CHEMISTRY a chemical substance with a pH 
(= measure of how acid something is) of more 
than 7 9 MATHEMATICS a number that is used 
as the most important unit in a system of 
counting The binary system of counting uses 
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O= Important words to learn 


base 2. 10 be off base US informal to be wrong basin /'beisn/ noun [C] 1 


In 1893, many of the forecasts about 1993 were 
way off base. 11 touch/cover all the bases 
mainly US to deal with every part of a situa- 
tion or activity 


base? /beis/ verb be based at/in, etc If you are 
based at/in, etc a particular place, that is the 


BOWL] mainly UK a 
bowl for liquids or food a basin of water 
2 BATHROOM] UK (UK/US sink) the bowl that is 
fixed to the wall in a bathroom, where you can 
wash your hands and face 3 GEOGRAPHY a low 
area of land from which water flows into a 
river 


main place where you live or work. The com-o«basis /'bersis/ noun [C] plural bases /'beisi:z/ 


pany is based in Geneva. 
base sth on/upon sth phrasal verb If you base 
something on facts or ideas, you use those 
facts or ideas to develop it. Her latest TV serial 
is based on a true story. 


o«baseball /'beisbo:l/ noun SPORT 1 [U] a game in 
which two teams try to win points by hitting 
a ball and running around four fixed points 
2 [C] the ball used in this game 2See colour picture 
Sports 2 on page Centre 15 


‘baseball cap noun |C] a type of hat with a 
long flat piece at the front to protect the eyes 
from the sun 2See colour picture Clothes on page 
Centre 9 

Ibase camp noun [C] the place from which peo- 
ple go to climb mountains 


1 on a daily/monthly/regular, etc basis how often 
something happens or is done Meetings are 
held on a weekly basis. 2 on a commercial/full- 
time/percentage, etc basis the way something 
happens or is organized We will consider 
claims for asylum on a case by case basis. 3 [REA- 
SON| the reason for something Marks are 
awarded on the basis of progress and perform- 
ance. o There is no legal basis for his claim. 
4 [DEVELOPMENT] a situation, fact, or idea from 
which something can develop Dani's essay can 
serve as a basis for our discussion. 


bask /ba:sk/ verb [I] to sit or lie in a place that 
is warm Seals basked on the rocks. 
bask in sth phrasal verb to enjoy the way other 
people admire you They basked in the glory 
victory had brought them. 


[e] 


basement /'beismont/ noun [C] a room or setoubasket /'ba:skit/ noun [C] 1 a container with a 


of rooms that is below ground level in a build- 
ing 


Ibase metal noun [C] CHEMISTRY a common 
metal such as lead or copper which is not a 
precious metal (= valuable metal like gold) 


Ibase ,rate noun [C] ECONOMICS, FINANCE a rate 
(= level of payment) decided by the Bank of 
England which banks use when deciding how 
much to charge for lending money 


bases /'beisi:zz/ plural of basis 


bash! /bæf/ verb |T] informal 1 to hit someone 
or something hard / bashed my arm on the car 
door as I got out. 2 immigrant-bashing/lawyer- 
bashing/union-bashing, etc when particular 
groups are criticized strongly and unfairly 


bash? /bæf/ noun [C] informal 1 PARTY] a party 
2 [HIT] a hard hit on something a bash on the 
nose 3 have a bash (at sth) UK informal to try 
to do something I’ve never been water-skiing 
but I'd love to have a bash at it. 


bashful /'be[f/ adjective shy an 
embarrassed ebashfully adverb 


o«basic /'bersık/ adjective 1 [MAIN] [always before 
noun] being the main or most important part 
of something basic ideas/principles 2 [NECESSARY 
including or providing only the things that are 
most necessary basic training/services/ skills 
3 [SIMPLE] very simple, with nothing special 
added My software is pretty basic. 


o«basically /'beisik*li/ adverb 1 [MOST IMPORTANTLY 
in the most important ways Frazier’s films are 
basically documentaries. o The two PCs are ba- 
sically the same. 2 [SIMPLY] used to introduce a 
short explanation about something Basically, 
what he’s saying is that we need more time. 


the basics /'beisiks/ noun the most important 
facts, skills, or needs the basics of computer 
technology 


basil /'bæz1/ © /'beizl/ noun [U] FOOD a herb 
with a sweet smell 


easily 


o= 


handle made of thin pieces of wood, wire, plas- 
tic, etc a shopping basket 2 SPORT when a 
player throws the ball through the net in 
basketball 2See also: wastepaper basket 


basketball /'basskitbo:l/ noun SPORT 1 [U] a 
game in which two teams try to win points by 
throwing a ball through a high net 2 [C] the 
large ball used in the game of basketball 2See 
colour picture Sports 2 on page Centre 15 


basmati (rice) /bo,sma:ti'rais/ noun [U] FOOD 
a type of South Asian rice with long grains 


bass /beis/ noun MUSIC 1 [C] a man who sings 
with a very low voice 2 [U] the lower half of 
the set of musical notes 3 [C, U] (also double 
bass) a large, wooden musical instrument with 
four strings that you play while standing up 
or sitting on a high chair 4 [C, U] (also bass 
guitar) an electric guitar that makes a low 
sound 


bassoon /ba'su:n/ noun [|C 
wooden musical instrumen 
through to make a low sound 


bastard /'ba:stad/ noun [C] 1 [MAN] an offensive 
word for a man you do not like 2 [CHILD] old- 
fashioned an offensive word for a child whose 
parents are not married 


MUSIC a long, 
that you blow 


bastion /'bzestion/ noun [C] a place, organiza- 
tion, etc where particular ideas or ways of 
doing things are protected the last bastion of 
male chauvinism 


bat /bet/ noun |C] 1 SPORT a piece of wood used 
to hit the ball in some sports 2 a small animal 
like a mouse with wings that flies at night 


bat? /bet/ verb [I] batting, past batted SPORT to 
try to hit a ball with a bat Rimmer batted well 
for Oxford. DSee also: not bat an eyelid 


batch /bætf/ noun [C] a group of things or peo- 
ple that are dealt with at the same time or are 
similar in type the university's first batch of 
students o Fry the aubergines in batches. 
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O= Important words to learn 


‘patch file noun [C] COMPUTING a group of com- 
mands for a computer that are kept together 
in one file 

ibatch 'processing noun [U] COMPUTING when 
a computer does several jobs one after the 
other 

‘batch production noun [U] in business, the 
production of a group of products together 

bated /'beitid/ adjective DSee: with bated breath 


o«bath' /ba:0/ noun [C] 1 [CONTAINER] UK (US bath- 


tub) the container that you sit or lie in to washo«battery /'bætri/ noun 


your body See colour picture The Bathroom on 
page Centre 3 2 [WASH] when you wash your body 
in a bath, or the water in the bath [usually sin- 
gular] TU just have a quick bath. o UK She ran 
herself a bath (= filled a bath with water). 


bath"? /ba:0/ verb |l, T] UK to wash yourself or 
someone else in a bath Emma usually baths 
the kids about seven o'clock. 


bathe /be:ió/ verb 1 [WASH YOURSELF] |I, T] to wash 
yourself or someone else in a bath As a rule, I 
bathe every day. 2 |PART OF BODY] [T] to wash part 
of someone’s body, often because it is hurt 
Bathe your eye with cool salty water. 3 [SWIM] [I 
old-fashioned to swim 4 be bathed in light to 
look attractive in a beautiful light The 
mountain was bathed in red-gold light from the 
setting sun. 


‘bathing suit noun [C] a piece of clothing tha 
you wear to swim in 

bathrobe /'ba:0roob/ noun [C] a soft coat tha 
you wear before or after a bath 


obathroom /'ba:Oru:m/ noun [C] 1 a room with 
a bath, sink (= bowl for washing), and often a 
toilet DSee colour picture The Bathroom on page Cen- 
tre 3 2 go to the bathroom US to use the toile 
>See Common Learner Error at toilet 


bathtub /'ba:6tab/ US (UK bath) noun [C] the 
container that you sit or lie in to wash your 
body ƏSee colour picture The Bathroom on page Cen- 
tre 3 


batik /bzt'i:k/ noun [U] ART a method of print- 


ing patterns on cloth, in which wax is put on 
the cloth before it has colour put on it 


bat mitzvah / bet'mitsva/ noun [usually singu- 
lar] RELIGION a religious ceremony for a Jewish 
girl when she reaches the age of 12 or 13 


baton /'bztn/ (3 /ba'ta:n/ noun [C] 1 MUSIC a 
thin stick used to control the rhythm of a 
group of musicians 2 a thick stick that a police 
officer uses as a weapon 3 SPORT a stick that 
a runner passes to the next person in a race 

batsman /'bætsmən/ noun [C] plural batsmen 
UK SPORT the person who is trying to hit the 
ball in cricket DSee colour picture Sports 2 on page 
Centre 15 

battalion /bo'tzlion/ noun [C] a large group of 
soldiers made from several smaller groups 

batter! /'beto/ noun 1 FOOD [U] a mixture of 
flour, milk, and often eggs used to make cakes 
and pancakes (- thin fried cakes), and to cover 
fish, etc before it is fried 2 SPORT [C] the person 
who is trying to hit the ball in baseball 2See 
colour picture Sports 2 on page Centre 15 

batter? /'beta'/ verb |l, T] to hit someone or 
something repeatedly very hard /f you don't 


59 bazaar 


open up we'll batter the door down. o Waves 
battered against the rocks. 


battered /'bætəd/ adjective old and not in very 
good condition a battered copy of her favourite 
novel 


battering /'bztorip/ noun [C] when someone or 
something is hit repeatedly, criticized 
strongly, or damaged badly [usually singular] 
The prime minister has taken quite a batter- 
ing this week. 


1 [C] an object that 
provides electricity for 
things such as radios, 
toys, or cars My car 
has got a flat battery 
(= one that has no 
electricity left). 2 battery 

LAW [U] formal the 

crime of hitting someone assault and battery 


face/fight/lose/win a battle e a bitter/long- 
running/uphill battle e a legal battle e a bat- 
tle for sth e a battle with sb /between sb and 
sb 


battle’ /'bætl/ noun 1 War] [C, U] a fight between 
two armies in a war the Battle of Waterloo 
o Her grandfather was killed in battle (= while 
fighting). 2 [POWER] [C] when two people or 
groups compete against each other or have an 
argument about something a battle for 
control in the boardroom 3 [PROBLEMS/ILLNESS] [C] 
a fight against something that is hurting or 
destroying you a long battle against cancer 
4 fight a losing battle to try hard to do some- 
thing when there is no chance that you will 
succeed J try to control what my children watch 
on TV, but I think I'm fighting a losing battle. 


battle? /'bætl/ verb [I] to try very hard to do 
something that is difficult Both teams are 
battling for a place in the Premier League. 
o Throughout the campaign Johnson was 
battling against severe health problems. 


baud /bs:d/ noun [C] MEASURES a unit that 
measures how fast electronic data is sent 


baulk /bs:k, bo:lk/ UK (UK/US balk) verb [I] to 
not want to do something that is unpleasant 
or difficult Most people would baulk at paying 
these kind of prices for clothes. 


bauxite /'b»:k.sait/ noun [U] GEOLOGY a type of 
rock from which aluminium is produced 


bawl /b»:l/ verb |I, T] informal to shout or cry 
loudly 


bay /bei/ noun 1 GEOGRAPHY [C] an area of coast 
where the land curves in a sandy bay 2 [C] a 
part of a building or place that is used for a 
particular purpose a parking bay 3 keep/hold 
sth at bay to prevent something unpleasant 
from coming near you or from happening 
Gunmen kept police at bay for almost four 
hours. 


bayonet /'beionot/ noun [C] a knife that is 
fastened onto the end of a long gun 


bazaar /bə'za:/ noun [C] 1 [MARKET] a market in 
Eastern countries 2 [SALE] a sale where goods 
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are sold to raise money for a school, church, 
etc 


B&B /,i:on'bi/ noun [C] abbreviation for bed 
and breakfast (= a small hotel or private house 
where you pay for a room to sleep in for the 
night and a meal in the morning) 


BBC / bi:bi:'si:/ noun abbreviation for British 
Broadcasting Corporation: one of the main tel- 
evision and radio companies in the United 
Kingdom a cookery programme on BBC2 


BC /bi:'si:/ abbreviation for Before Christ: used 
to show that a particular year came before the 
birth of Christ 331 BC 


B-cell /'bi:sel/ (also B lymphocyte) noun [C] BI- 
OLOGY a type of blood cell that produces anti- 
bodies (= substances in the blood that fight 
disease) 


obe’ strong form /bi:/ weak forms /bi, bi/ verb 
pres. participle being, past tense was, past par- 
ticiple been 1 [DESCRIBE] used to describe or give 
information about someone or something I’m 
sixteen. o I'm Andy. o Her mother is a teacher. 
o He's German. o They were very upset. o He 
was very ill last year. o I’m sorry I’m late. 
o They've been unlucky. o Be quiet! 2 there is/ 
there are/there was, etc used to show that some- 
one or something exists There were about fifty 
people at the party. o Is there a bank near here? 
3 [POSITION] used to show the position of some- 
one or something It’s been in the cupboard for 
months. o She's in the kitchen. 4 it is/it was, etc 
used to give a fact or your opinion about some- 
thing It’s not surprising that she left him. o It’s 
a good idea to keep a spare key somewhere safe. 


be? strong form /bi:/ weak forms /bi, b1/ auxil- 
iary verb 1 used with the present participle of 
other verbs to describe actions that are or 
were still continuing Where are you going? 
o How long have you been sitting there? o He 
was standing by the window. o He's working at 
the moment. 2 used with the present participle 
of other verbs, and sometimes after a modal 
verb, to describe actions that will happen in 
the future I’m going to France next week. o I'll 
be coming back on Tuesday. 3 used with the 
past participle of other verbs to form the 
passive He was injured in a car crash. o The 
results will be announced next week. 4 used in 
conditional sentences to say what might 
happen If he were to offer me the job, I'd take 
it. 5 used to say that someone must or should 
do something You are not to see him again. 
6 formal used to show that something has 
been organized They are to stay with us when 
they arrive. 


on the beach ea sandy beach e a beach house 


O= Important words to learn 


beak /bi:k/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the hard part of a 
bird's mouth 


beaker /‘bi:ka'/ noun [C] UK a tall cup without 
a handle, usually made of plastic 


beam! /bi:m/ noun [C] 1 [iGHT]| a line of light 
shining from something a laser beam 2 |WOOD| 
a long, thick piece of wood, metal, or concrete 
that is used to support weight in a building or 
other structure 3 [sMiLE] UK a big smile 


beam? /bi:m/ verb 1 [SMILE] [I] to smile very hap- 
pily The baby beamed at me. 2 [SEND|[T] to send 
a television or radio signal [often passive] The 
match was beamed live by satellite around the 
world. 3 [SHINE] [I] If the sun or the moon beams, 
it shines brightly. 


‘beam balance noun [C] PHYSICS a piece of 
equipment used by scientists to measure the 
mass of an object by hanging it from one end 
of a balanced bar 


beamer /'bi:me'/ noun [C] a data projector: a 
machine that allows you to show words or im- 
ages on a screen or wall 


bean /bi:n/ noun [C] FOOD 1 a seed of some 
climbing plants, that is used as food soya 
beans 2 a seed case of some climbing plants 
that is eaten as a vegetable green beans 3 a 
plant seed used to make coffee and chocolate 
coffee beans DSee also: baked beans, runner bean 


bean curd /'bi:nks:d/ noun [U] FOOD tofu (= a 
soft, pale food made from the soya bean plant) 


bear" /be»'/ verb [T] past tense bore, past parti- 
ciple borne 1 [ACCEPT| to accept someone or 
something unpleasant She couldn't bear the 
thought of him suffering. o I like her, but I 
can't bear her friends. [+ to do sth] How can 
you bear to watch? o The pain was too much to 
bear. 2 bear a resemblance/relation, etc to sb/sth 
to be similar to someone or something He 
bears a striking resemblance to his father. 
3 [CARRY] formal to carry something He came in, 
bearing a tray of drinks. 4 [WEIGHT] to support 
the weight of something I don’t think that 
chair will bear his weight. 5 bear the respon- 
sibility/cost, etc to accept that you are respon- 
sible for something, you should pay for 
something, etc He must bear some responsibil- 
ity for the appalling conditions in the prison. 
6 [FEELING] to continue to have a bad feeling 
towards someone They were rude to her in the 
past, but she's not the kind of woman who 
bears grudges (= continues to be angry). 
7 [HAVE CHILD] formal to give birth to a child She 
has been told that she will never bear children. 
8 [NAME] to have or show a particular name, pic- 


obeach /bi:tf/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY an area of 
sand or rocks next to the sea 


beacon /'bi:k:n/ noun [C] a light on a hill or in 
a tower that warns people of something or is 
a signal or guide 

bead /bi:d/ noun [C] 1 JEWELLERY] a small, round 
ball of glass, plastic, or wood that is used for 
making jewellery a necklace of coloured glass 
beads 2 LIQUID] a small drop of liquid on a sur- 
face beads of sweat 


ture, or symbol Te shop bore his family name. 
9 bear left/right to turn left or right Bear right 
at the next set of traffic lights. SSee also: bear 
fruit, grin and bear it 

bear sb/sth out phrasal verb to prove that 
someone is right or that something is true The 
facts do not bear out his claims. 

bear with sb phrasal verb to be patient and 
wait while someone does something Jf you'll 
bear with me a moment, I'll just find your 
details. 
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O= Important words to learn 


bear? /bea'/ noun [|C] a large, strong, wild ani- 
mal with thick fur See also: polar bear, teddy 
bear 


bearable /'beorobl/ adjective If an unpleasant 
situation is bearable, you can accept or deal 
with it. Having her there made life at home 
more bearable for me. Opposite unbearable 


beard /bied/ noun [C] the hair that grows on a 
man's chin (= the bottom of his face) ebearded 
adjective with a beard 


bearer /'beoro'/ noun [C] a person who brings 
or carries something I am sorry to be the 
bearer of bad news. 


bearing /'beorm/ noun have a bearing on sth to 
have an influence on something or a relation- 
ship to something What you decide now could 
have a considerable bearing on your future. 


bearings /'bearinz/ noun 1 get/find your bear- 
ings a to find out where you are She looked at 
the sun to find her bearings. b to become con- 
fident in a new situation When you start a new 
job, it can take some time to get your bearings. 
2 lose your bearings to become confused about 
where you are 


'bear market noun [C] ECONOMICS a time when 
the price of shares (- parts of the value of a 
company that can be sold or bought) is falling 
and a lot of people are selling them 


beast /bi:st/ noun [C] 1 [ANIMAL] formal an ani- 
mal, especially a large or wild one 2 [PERSON 
old-fashioned an annoying or cruel person 


beastly /'bisstli/ adjective old-fashioned unkind 
or unpleasant 


o«beat' /bi:t/ verb past tense beat, past participle 
beaten, also US beat 1 [DEFEAT] [T] to defeat some- 
one in a competition Our team beat Germany 
3-1. >See Common Learner Error at win 2 [HIT] [I, T] to 
hit a person or animal hard many times She 
beat the dog with a stick. o She was beaten to 
death. 3 [SOUND] |I, T] to hit against something 
hard, making a continuous or regular sound 
soldiers beating drums o Rain beat against the 
windows. 4 |GET RID OF] [T] to get rid of something 
bad I’m determined to beat this illness. 5 ANAT- 
OMY, BIOLOGY |I] When your heart beats, it 
makes regular movements and sounds. By the 
time the doctor arrived, his heart had stopped 
beating. 6 |BE BETTER] [T] to be better than some- 
thing [+ doing sth] Being at the youth club beats 
sitting at home. 7 you can't beat sth used to em- 
phasize that something is best You can't beat 
Pedro's for a great pizza. 8 take a lot of/some, 
etc beating to be so good or enjoyable that it is 
hard to find anything better This ice cream 
takes some beating. 9 FOOD [T] to mix food us- 
ing hard, quick movements Beat the egg whites 
until they are stiff. 10 It beats me informal 


something that you say when you do noto«beauty /'bju:ti/ noun 1 


understand a situation or someone's behav- 
iour It beats me why she goes out with him. 
>See also: beat about the bush, beat/knock the (living) 
daylights out of sb, off the beaten track! 

beat down phrasal verb If the sun beats down, 
itis very hot and bright. 

beat sb down phrasal verb UK to persuade 
someone to charge you less for something 
beat sb/sth off phrasal verb to manage to de- 
feat someone who is attacking you 


beat sb to sth phrasal verb to do something 
before someone else does it I was going to ask 
her to the party, but you beat me to it. 

beat sb up phrasal verb to attack someone by 
hitting or kicking them many times He beat 
up one of the other prisoners. 


beat? /bi:t/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY a regular sound 
that is made by your heart or by something 
hitting a surface a heart beat o the beat of a 
drum 2 MUSIC the main rhythm of a piece of 
music loud music with a repetitive beat 3 the 
area of a town or city that a police officer 
walks around regularly Having more police 
officers on the beat (= walking around their 
beat) should help to reduce crime. 


beating /'bi:tin/ noun 1 [C] when someone hits 
another person hard many times 2 take a beat- 
ing to be defeated, criticized, or damaged Our 
team took a severe beating in the tournament. 


the Beaufort scale /'boofot,skeil/ noun [no 
plural) GEOGRAPHY a set of numbers used for 
measuring and comparing wind speeds 


beautician /bju:'tipn/ noun [C] someone 
whose job is to improve people's appearance 
by treatments to their hair, skin, etc 


If a person (man or woman), is beautiful, 
we can say that they are attractive or 
good-looking. The adjective handsome is 
also sometimes used for men, and pretty 
for women: Her husband is really good- 
looking. e Your daughter is very pretty. 


If someone, especially a woman, is ex- 
tremely beautiful, you can say that they 
are gorgeous or stunning: You look 
gorgeous in that dress! e I think she's 
stunning. 


The adjectives breathtaking, lovely and 
gorgeous are often used to describe scen- 
ery that is very beautiful. T'he views from 
the window were breathtaking. e We drove 
through some gorgeous countryside. 


The adjective exquisite is sometimes used 
to describe objects which are very beautiful 
and often delicate: They do the most 
exquisite hand-made decorations. 


o«beautiful /'bju:tif*l/ adjective 1 [ATTRACTIVE] very 


attractive a beautiful woman o beautiful scen- 
ery 2 [PLEASANT] very pleasant beautiful music 


o It's a beautiful day (= the sun is shining). 
ebeautifully adverb a beautifully illustrated 
book o She sings beautifully. 


great/sheer/stunning beauty e natural 
beauty e beauty products 


QUALITY] [U] the quality 
of being beautiful The whole area is famous for 
its natural beauty. o a beauty contest (= com- 
petition to find the most beautiful woman) 
2 the beauty of sth the quality that makes 
something especially good or attractive The 
beauty of the plan is that it won't cost anything. 
3 a beauty product/treatment a product or treat- 
ment to make you more beautiful 4 [EXCELLENT 
THING] [C] informal something that is an excel- 
lent example of its type That last goal was a 
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o«bed' /bed/ noun 1 


beauty salon 62 


beauty. 5 | WOMAN 
woman 


‘beauty salon (also US ‘beauty parlor) noun [C 
a place where you can have beauty treatments 


‘beauty spot noun [C] 1 PLACE] UK a place in 
the countryside that is very beautiful 2 [MARK 
a small dark mark on someone’s face 


beaver /'bi:vo'/ noun [C] an animal with brown 
fur, a long, flat tail, and 
builds dams (= walls made of pieces of wood) 
across rivers 


became /br'keim/ past tense of become 


obecause /br'koz, br'koz/ conjunction used to 
give a reason for something J phoned because 
I needed to talk to you. o I can't come out 
tonight because I've got too much homework. 


o«because of /br'kozov, br'kozov/ preposition as 
a result of someone or something We got into 
all this trouble because of you. 


beck /bek/ noun be at sb's beck and call to be 
always ready and willing to do what someone 
wants 


beckon /'bek»n/ verb 1 [WAVE] |I, T] to move your 
hand, head, etc to show someone that you 
would like them to come nearer She beckoned 
to the waiter. 2 [BE LIKELY] [I] to seem very likely 
to happen A career as a lead guitarist beck- 
oned. 3 [BE ATTRACTIVE] [I] If a place beckons, it is 
very attractive to you, and you want to go 
there. The bright lights of London beckoned. 


o«become /bi'kam/ verb, past tense became past 
participle become 1 become available/rich/a 
writer, etc to begin to be something They 
became great friends. o She wants to become a 
teacher when she leaves school. o This style of 
skirt is becoming fashionable. 2 what/whatever 
became of sb/sth something you say when you 
want to know what has happened to someone 
Whatever became of your friend Harry? 


becquerel / beka'rel/ noun [C] MEASURES a unit 
of measurement for radioactivity 


] old-fashioned a beautiful 


[ go to bed e be in /lie in/be tucked up in bed 
e get into/get out of bed e make the bed e be 
on the bed e share a bed e a double/single 
bed 


FURNITURE] [C, U] a piece of fur- 
niture that you sleep on a single/double bed 
o What time did you go to bed last night? o She 
was lying in bed when I arrived. o He had only 
just got out of bed. o Have you made the bed 
(= tidied the bed after you have slept in it)? 
2 [GROUND] [C] a piece of ground that is used for 
growing plants, especially flowers a flower bed 
3 [BOTTOM 
sea, a river, etc the sea bed DSee also: bunk beds 

ibed and ‘breakfast (also B & B) noun [C] a 
small hotel or private house where you pay for 
a room to sleep in for the night and a meal in 
the morning 

bedclothes /‘bedklovdz/ noun [plural] the 
sheets and other pieces of cloth that cover you 
and keep you warm in bed 

bedding /'bedip/ noun [U] 1 the sheets and 
other pieces of cloth that cover you and keep 


O= Important words to learn 


you warm in bed 2 FARMING material such as 
hay (= dried grass) that animals sleep on 

bedraggled /bi'dregld/ adjective untidy, and 
often wet and dirty 

bedrock /'bedrok/ noun [U] formal a situation, 
idea, or principle that provides a strong base 
for something Family life is the bedrock of a 
stable society. 


sharp teeth, whicho*bedroom /'bedru:m/ noun [C] a room used for 


sleeping in 

bedside /'bedsaid/ noun [no plural] 1 the area 
at the side of a bed He was at her bedside in 
the hospital. o a bedside table/lamp 2 bedside 
manner a doctor’s ability to make the people 
they are treating feel comfortable My surgeon 
has a wonderful bedside manner. 


bedsit /'bedst/ noun [C] UK a rented room 
where you live, sleep, and cook your meals 


bedspread /'bedspred/ noun [C] a cloth cover 
that is put over a bed 


bedtime /'bedtamm/ noun [C, U] the time that 
you usually go to bed 


bee /bi:/ noun [|C] a flying insect that has a yel- 
low and black body and makes honey (= sweet, 
sticky food) the queen bee 


beech /bi:t{/ noun |C, U] a large tree with a 
smooth grey trunk (= main, vertical part) that 
produces small nuts 


beef? /bi:f/ noun [U] FOOD the meat of a cow 
roast beef S See also: ground beef 


beef? /bi:f/ verb 
beef sth up phrasal verb to make something 
stronger or more important The company 
wants to beef up its sales force by employing 
new graduates. 


beefburger /'bi:f,bs:1g/ UK (UK/US ham- 
burger) noun [C] FOOD very small pieces of 
meat that are pressed together into a round 
flat shape, cooked, and eaten between bread 


beehive /'bi:haiv/ (also hive) noun [C] a special 
container where people keep bees 


been /bi:n, bin/ verb have been to to have gone 
to a place and come back Have you ever been 
to Thailand? inflection of be 


beep /bi:p/ verb 1 [MACHINE] [I] If a machine 
beeps, it makes a short, high noise. 2 [CAR] [I, T] 
If a car horn (= part you press to make a warn- 
ing sound) beeps or if you beep it, it makes a 
loud noise. Beep the horn to let me know that 
you're here. ebeep noun [C] 

beeper /'bi:p»/ (also UK bleeper) noun [C] a 
small piece of electronic equipment that you 
carry which makes a short high sound when 
someone wants to talk to you 


[C] the ground at the bottom of the oubeer /bio'/ noun [C, U] FOOD an alcoholic drink 


made from grain, or a glass or container of 
this drink a pint of beer 

beet /bi:t/ US (UK beetroot) noun [C, U] FOOD a 
round, dark red vegetable, that is usually 
cooked and eaten cold 

beetle /'bi:tl/ noun [C] an insect with a hard, 
usually black, shiny body 

beetroot /‘bi:tru:t/ UK (US beet) noun [C, U] 
FOOD a round, dark red vegetable, that is usu- 
ally cooked and eaten cold 
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o«before? /bi'for/ adverb at an earlier 
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befall /bi'fs:1/ verb [T] past tense befell, past par- 
ticiple befallen formal If something bad befalls 
you, it happens to you. A dreadful misfortune 
has befallen the family. 


befit /bi'fit/ verb [T] befitting, past befitted for- 
mal to be suitable or right for someone or 
something He was given a huge welcome, as 
befits such a hero. 


o«before! /brfos/ preposition 1 [EARLIER] earlier 
than something or someone a week before 
Christmas o She arrived before me. [+ doing sth 
Think hard before accepting the offer. 2 [INFRONT 
OF] in a position in front of someone or some- 
thing I’ve never performed this before an au- 
dience. o He stood before her, shaking. 3 |PLACE 
at a place that you arrive at first when trav- 
elling towards another place The hospital is 
just before the bridge. 4 |IN ORDER] in front of 
someone or something in an order or a list P 
comes before Q in the alphabet. 5 [IMPORTANCE] 
treated as more important than someone or 
something They always put the children's 
needs before their own. 6 |EXAMINATION] being 
formally examined or considered by a group 
He appeared before the court dressed in jeans. 


o«before? /bi'for/ conjunction 1 [EARLIER] earlier 


than the time when something happens Heo«behave /br'herv/ verb [I] 1 


was a teacher before he became famous. o Be- 
fore I could warn him, he had fallen. 2 [ro AVOID 


behind 


beginner /bi'gino/ noun [C] someone who is 
starting to do or learn something for the first 
time I’m a complete beginner at yoga. 


obeginning /br'gmm/ noun [C] the first part of 


something or the start of something [usually 
singular] We met at the beginning of 1998. 
o Things went well in the beginning. 


begrudge /bi'grad3/ verb [T] 1 [WANT SOMETHING 
to feel upset because someone has something 
that you would like [+ two objects] I don’t be- 
grudge him his success. 2 [NOT WANT TO DO} to feel 
upset because you have to spend money on 
something or spend time doing something 
They begrudge every penny that they have to 
spend on him. 


beguile /bi'gail/ verb [T] formal to attract some- 
one very much, sometimes in order to deceive 
them [often passive] Z can see how people are 
beguiled by his charm. o a beguiling smile 

begun /bi'gan/ past participle of begin 

behalf /br'ha:f/ noun on sb's behalf If you do 
something on someone’s behalf, you do it for 
them or instead of them. We are campaigning 
on behalf of thousands of refugees. o Will you 
accept the prize on my behalf? 


DO/SAY] to do or say 
things in a particular way to behave badly/ 
stupidly o They are behaving like children. 


STH] in order to avoid something bad happen- 
ing Put that stick down before you hurt some- 
one. 3 [UNTIL] until It took a few moments before 
I realized that he was lying. 


ime, or 
on a previous occasion I’ve never seen her be- 
fore. o We had spoken on the phone a few days 
before. 


beforehand /bi'fs:hend/ adverb before a par- 
ticular time or event Did you know beforehand 
what they had planned to do? 


befriend /bi'frend/ verb [T] formal to be 
friendly to someone, especially someone who 
needs support or help 


beg /beg/ verb begging, past begged 1 [FOOD/ 
MONEY] [I] to ask someone for food or money, 
because you do not have any Young children 
were begging on the streets. 2 [STRONG REQUEST) |I, 
T] to make a very strong and urgent request 
She begged him for help. |+ to do sth] I begged 
her not to go. DSee also: | beg your pardon. 


began /bi'gzn/ past tense of begin 


beggar /'bego/ noun [C] a poor person who 
lives by asking other people for money and 
food 


o«begin /bi'gin/ verb beginning, past tense began, 
past participle begun 1 [START TO DO] |I, T] to start 
to do something [+ to do sth] The children be- 
gan to cry. |+ doing sth] Have they begun build- 
ing the wall yet? o She began her career as a 
journalist on a local newspaper. 2 [START TO HAP- 
PEN] [I] to start to happen What time does the 
film begin? 3 begin with sth to have something 
at the start Local phone numbers begin with 
1223. 4 to begin with a [AT THE START] at the start 
of a situation To begin with, the two girls got 
on well. b [GIVE REASON 
portant reason for something To begin with, 
we can’t leave the children alone. 


o«behind' /br'hamd/ preposition 1 


used to give the first im-o4behind? /br'hamd/ adverb 1 


2 [POLITELY] (also behave yourself) to be polite and 
not make a situation difficult Try to behave. 
o The children can only come if they promise to 
behave themselves. 2Opposite misbehave 


-behaved /br'heivd/ suffix used after a word 
describing how someone behaves a badly-be- 
haved child >See also: well-behaved 


sruptive/ good/normal 


nti-social/bad. 
behaviour 


o«behaviour UK (US behavior) /bi'heivjo'/ noun 


[U] the way that you behave good/bad behav- 
iour o Did you notice anything odd about his 
behaviour? 


behavioural UK (US behavioral) /br'heivjorol/ 
adjective relating to behaviour behavioural 
changes/problems 


behead /br'hed/ verb [T] to cut someone's head 
off 


beheld /bi'held/ past of behold 


BACK] at or to 
the back of someone or something Close the 
door behind you. o The pub is behind the train 
station. 2 [LESS SUCCESSFUL] slower or less suc- 
cessful than someone or something Our team 
is 3 points behind the winners. o The building 
work is already behind schedule (= late). 
3 [CAUSING] causing something, or responsible 
for something What was the reason behind her 
decision to leave? 4 [SUPPORTING] giving your help 
or support to someone The group is 100 percent 
behind her. 5 |NOT AFFECTING] If a bad experience 
or your own bad behaviour is behind you, it 
does not exist or affect your life now. He’s put 
his criminal past behind him. 


BACK| à 


back of someone or something 
grabbed me from behind. 2 [SLOWER 


or to the 
Somebody 
slower or 
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obelief /brli:f/ noun 1 


o«believe /biliv/ verb 1 
something is true, or that what someone sayso«below /bi'lau/ adverb, preposition 1 


behind 64 


later than someone else, or than you should be 
She's behind with the rent (= is late to pay it). 
3 [PLACE] in the place where someone or some- 
thing was before You go on ahead. I'll stay 
behind and tidy up. o When we got to the res- 
taurant, I realized that I had left my purse be- 
hind. 


behind? /br'haind/ noun [C] informal the part of 
your body that you sit on 

behold /bi'hould/ verb [T] past beheld literary to 
see something 


beige /bei;/ noun |U] a pale brown colour 
ebeige adjective DSee colour picture Colours on page 
Centre 12 


being! /'bi:p/ noun 1 [C] a living person or 
imaginary creature human beings 2 come into 
being to start to exist The new law comes into 
being next month. DSee also: well-being 

being? /'bi:ip/ present participle of be 

belated /bi'leitid/ adjective coming late, or 


later than expected a belated attempt to win oubell /bel/ noun [cl 1 


votes ebelatedly adverb Supermarkets have 
belatedly realized the purchasing power of 
mothers. 

belch’ /beltf/ verb 1 [NOISE] [I] to make a sudden 
noise as air from your stomach comes out 
through your mouth 2 [SMOKE] [T] (also belch out) 
to produce a lot of smoke, fire, gas, etc tall 
chimneys belching smoke 

belch? /belt{/ noun [C] the noise you make 
when you belch 

beleaguered /bi'li:gad/ adjective formal hav- 
ing a lot of problems the beleaguered farming 
industry 

belfry /‘belfri/ noun [|C] the tower of a church 
where the bells are hung 

belie /bi'lai/ verb [T] belying, past belied formal 
to give a wrong idea about something His shy 
manner belied his very sharp mind. 


a / mistaken / sincere / strong / wide- 
spread/widely-held belief e have/hold a 
belief e a belief in sth e in the belief that 


[TRUE] [U no plural] when 
you believe that something is true or real It is 
a widely-held belief that smoking helps you 
lose weight. o She married him in the belief 
that he would change. 2 Opposite disbelief 2 [DEA 
[C, U] an idea that you are certain is true 
religious/political beliefs 3 [EFFECTIVE] [U, no 
plural] the feeling that someone or something 
is effective or right a belief in social justice 
4 beyond belief too bad, good, difficult, etc to 
be real The evil of this man is beyond belief. 


believable /br'li:vabl/ adjective If something is 
believable, you can believe that it could be 
true or real. >Opposite unbelievable 


[TRUE] [T] to think that 


is true [+ (that)] They believe that their health 
has suffered because of the chemicals. o Do you 
believe him? S Opposite disbelieve 2 [THINK] [T] to 
think something, without being completely 
sure The murderer is believed to be in his 
thirties. 3 RELIGION [I] to have religious beliefs 
4 not believe your eyes/ears to be very sur- 
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prised when you see someone or something, 
or when you hear what someone says I 
couldn't believe my ears when Dan said they 
were getting married. 5 believe it or not used 
to say that something is true although it seems 
surprising He even remembered my birthday, 
believe it or not. 

believe in sth pArasal verb to be certain that 
something exists I believe in life after death. 
believe in sth/doing sth phrasal verb to be con- 
fident that something is effective or right He 
believes in saying what he thinks. 


believer /br'li:va'/ noun [C] 1 RELIGION a person 
who has a religious belief 2 a firm/great/strong, 
etc believer in sth/doing sth someone who has 
confidence in a particular idea or way of doing 
things She's a firm believer in freedom of 
speech. 


belittle /br'lit!/ verb [T] formal to say that some- 
one or something is not very important or not 
very good 


INSTRUMENT] a hollow, metal 
object, shaped like a cup, that makes a ringing 
sound when you hit it the sound of church bells 
ringing 2 an electrical object that 
makes a ringing sound when you press a 
switch Please ring the bell for attention. 
3 give sb a bell UK informal to telephone 
someone 4 ring a bell If a word, especially a 
name, rings a bell, you think you have heard 
it before. 


belligerent /ba'lid3*rant/ adjective wanting to 
fight or argue 


bellow /'belou/ verb [I, T] to shout something in 
a loud voice ebellow noun [C] 


belly /'beli/ noun [C] informal your stomach 
(= organ where food is digested), or the front 
part of your body between your chest and your 
legs 


belly button noun [C] informal the small, 
round, and usually hollow place on your stom- 
ach, where you were connected to your 
mother before birth 


o«belong /br'lon/ verb 1 belong in/on/there, etc to 


be in the right place That chair belongs in the 
dining room. 2 |I] to feel happy and comfort- 
able in a place or with a group of people J never 
felt that I belonged there. 

obelong to sb phrasal verb If something belongs 
to you, you own it. This necklace belonged to 
my grandmother. 
belong to sth phrasal verb to be a member of 
a group or organization We belong to the same 
youth club. 

belongings /bi'loninz/ noun [plural] the things 
that you own / took a few personal belong- 
ings with me. 


beloved /bi'lavid/ adjective literary very much 
loved in memory of our beloved son 


POSITION] in 
a lower position than someone or something 
else Send your answers to the address below 
(= lower on the page or on a later page). 2 [LESS 
less than an amount or level The temperature 
there rarely drops below 22*C. o His work is 
below average. 3 [RANK] lower in rank Monica 
is a grade below me. 
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below the line pro'motion noun [U] ways 
of persuading people to buy a product that a 
business can do itself, for example by offering 
low prices 


o«belt? /belt/ noun [C] 1 [WAIST] a long, thin piece 
of leather, cloth, or plastic that you wear 
around your waist 2See colour picture Clothes on 
page Centre 9 2 GEOGRAPHY an area of a partic- 
ular type of land, or an area where a particu- 
lar group of people live the commuter belt o a 
narrow belt of trees 3 [MACHINE] part of a 
machine that moves in a circle to carry objects 
or to make a machine work The car needs a 
new fan belt. 4 have sth under your belt to 
have already achieved, learnt, or done some- 
thing important At 18, she already has several 
victories under her belt. 5 tighten your belt to 
try to spend less money 2See also: conveyor belt, 
green belt, safety belt, seat belt 


belt? /belt/ verb informal 1 belt along/down/ 
through, etc UK to move very fast He came belt- 
ing down the street. 2 |T] to hit someone or 
something very hard 
belt sth out phrasal verb to sing something 
very loudly 
belt up phrasal verb UK informal used to tell 
someone to stop talking or making a noise 
Just belt up, would you? I’m trying to concen- 
trate. 


belying /br'laun/ present participle of belie 


bemused /bi'mju:zd/ adjective slightly con- 
fused He seemed bemused by all the attention. 


bench /ben[/ noun [C] 1 a long seat for two or 
more people, usually made of wood or metal a 
park bench 2 the bench a SPORT in some sports, 
a place where players sit when they are not 
playing b LAW a judge in court, or judges as a 
group Please address your comments to the 
bench. 


benchmark /'benfma:k/ noun [C] a level of 
quality with which other things of the same 
type can be compared Her performance set a 
new benchmark for ballet dancing. 


o«end' /bend/ verb [I, T] past bent 1 [BODY] to move 
your body or part of your body so that it is not 
straight He was bending over to tie his shoe- 
laces. o Bend your knees when lifting heavy 
objects. 2 [OBJECT] to become curved, or to make 


something become curved The trees were bend- 
ing in the wind. o The road bent sharply to the 
left. SSee also: bend over backwards, bend/stretch the 
rules (rule!) 


a sharp/tight bend e a bend in sth 


bend? /bend/ noun |C] 1 a curved part of some- 
thing a bend in the road/river 2 drive/send sb 
round the bend informal to make someone 
very angry, especially by continuing to do 
something annoying 2See also: hairpin bend 


beneath!’ /bi'ni:0/ adverb, preposition 1 [UNDER 
under something, or in a lower position than 
something He hid the letter beneath a pile of 
papers. o She looked out of the window at the 
children playing beneath. 2 |NOT GOOD ENOUGH] If 
someone or something is beneath you, you 
think they are not good enough for you. He 
thinks housework is beneath him. 


berate 


benefactor /'benifekto/ noun [C] someone 
who gives money to help an organization or 
person 


beneficial / ben1'f1J*l/ adjective helpful or use- 
ful Exercise is beneficial to almost everyone. 


beneficiary / benr'f1{*ri/ noun [C] formal some- 
one who receives money, help, etc from some- 
thing or someone else They were the 


beneficiaries of free education. 


enjoy/have/offer/reap benefits e [the draw- 
backs/risks, etc] outweigh the benefits e 
great/long-term/maximum/potential/tan- 
gible benefit e of benefit to sb 


benefit! /'benifit/ noun [C, U] 1 something that 
helps you or gives you an advantage I've had 
the benefit of a happy childhood. 2 SOCIETY 
money that the government gives to people 
who are ill, poor, not working, etc unemploy- 
ment benefit 3 for sb's benefit in order to help 
someone We bought the piano for the children's 
benefit. 4 give sb the benefit of the doubt to 
choose to believe what someone tells you even 
though it may be wrong or a lie DSee also: child 
benefit, fringe benefit 


benefit? /‘benifit/ verb benefiting, past bene- 
fited 1 [BE HELPED] [I] to be helped by something 
The film benefited from the excellent acting by 
its stars. 2 [HELP] [T] to help someone The charity 
supports activities that directly benefit children. 


benevolent /bi'neviont/ adjective formal 
kind, generous, and helpful ebenevolence 
/br'nev?lons/ noun [U] 


benign /bi'nain/ adjective 1 HEALTH not likely 
to kill you a benign tumour 2 kind, or not in- 
tending to harm anyone a benign ruler 


bent' /bent/ adjective 1 [CURVED] curved and not 
now straight or flat The metal bars were bent 
and twisted. 2 bent on sth/doing sth determined 
to do something or get something Both parties 
are bent on destroying each other's chances of 
winning. 3 NOT HONEST] UK informal not honest 
a bent policeman 


bent? /bent/ past of bend 


benzene /‘benzi:n/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a col- 
ourless liquid made from petroleum, from 
which plastics and many chemical products 
can be made (formula C,H,) 


'benzene ring noun [C] CHEMISTRY a connected 
ring of six carbon atoms, as found in a mole- 
cule of benzene 


benzoic acid /ben,zouik'esid/ noun [U] CHEM- 
ISTRY a colourless substance found in various 
plant resins (= sticky substances), used for 
example in food preservatives (- substances 
used to keep food fresh) or medical products 
(formula CH;COOH) 

bequeath /br'kwi:ð/ verb [+ two objects] formal 
to formally arrange to give someone some- 
thing after you die He bequeathed his art 
collection to the city of Glasgow. 

bequest /bi'kwest/ noun [C] formal LAW money 
or property that you have arranged for some- 
one to get after you die 

berate /bi'reit/ verb [T] formal to speak angrily 
to someone She berated him for being late. 
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bereaved /brri:vd/ adjective If you have been 
bereaved, someone you loved has died. 
bereaved parents o The minister spoke quietly 
with the bereaved. ebereavement noun [C, U] 
formal 


bereft /brreft/ adjective formal 1 bereft of sth 
completely without something They were be- 
reft of new ideas. 2 [never before noun] alone and 
extremely sad She was left bereft by his death. 


beret /'berei/ © /ba're1/ noun [C] a round, flat 
hat made of soft material 


bergschrund /‘bs:gfrund/ noun [C] GEOLOGY a 
deep crack near or at the top of a glacier 
(= large mass of ice) 


berimbau /be'rimbau/ noun [C] MUSIC a musi- 
cal instrument from Brazil, made from a long 
stick with a wire stretched between the ends 


berry /'beri/ noun [C] BIOLOGY, FOOD a small, 
round fruit on some plants and trees 


berserk /ba'z3:k/ adjective go berserk informal 
0 become extremely angry or violent 


berth /b3:0/ noun [C] 1 BED] a bed on a boat or 
rain 2 [PORT] a place for a boat to stay in a port 


beryllium /ba'riliom/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
hard, light, silver-grey metallic element, used 
o make strong alloys (- mixture of metals) 
(symbol Be) 


beset /bi'set/ verb [T] formal If problems beset 
you, they cause you continuing difficulties. 
often passive] The project has been beset by 
problems from the start. 


beside /bi'said/ preposition 1 next to someone 
or something, or very near them She knelt 
beside his bed. 2 be beside yourself (with sth) to 
experience a powerful emotion He was beside 
himself with rage. 


besides? /bi'saidz/ preposition in addition to 
something or someone Do you play any other 
sports besides football? 


besides? /bi'saidz/ adverb 1 [ANOTHER REASON 
used to give another reason for something She 
won't mind if you're late - besides, it's not your 
fault. 2 [ALSO] in addition to Besides looking 
after the children, she also runs a successful 
business. 


besiege /bi'si:d3/ verb 1 be besieged by/with sb 
to have lots of people asking you questions or 
making demands The president was besieged 
by reporters. 2 be besieged by/with sth to 
receive many demands or criticisms The radio 
station was besieged with calls from angry 
listeners. 3 [T] to surround a place with an 
army in order to attack it 


obest" /best/ adjective (superlative of good) better 
than any other She’s one of our best students. 
o Give her my best wishes. © Susie's my best 
friend (= the friend I like more than any 
other). o What's the best way to get to Man- 
chester from here? DSee also: second best, the best/ 
greatest thing since sliced bread 


o«best? /best/ adverb (superlative of well) 1 [DE- 
GREE] most, or more than any other Which of 
the songs did you like best? 2 [WAY] in the most 
suitable or satisfactory way I sleep best with 
the windows open. 
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best? /best/ noun 1 the best someone or some- 
thing that is better than any other He's the best 
of the new players. 2 at best used to show that 
the most positive way of considering some- 
thing is still not good At best, only 50 per cent 
of babies born at 24 weeks will survive. 3 at his/ 
its, etc best at the highest level of achievement 
or quality The article is an example of jour- 
nalism at its best. 4 do/try your best to make 
the greatest effort possible I did my best to per- 
suade him. 5 bring out the best in sb to cause 
someone's best qualities to show 6 make the 
best of sth to try to be positive about a situa- 
tion you do not like but cannot change Our 
hotel room is rather small, but we'll just have 
to make the best of it. 7 for the best If some- 
thing is for the best, it seems unpleasant now, 
but will improve a situation in the future. 
Divorce is always painful, but it really was for 
the best. 8 at the best of times used to show that 
something is not good when it is the best it 
can be He's not exactly patient at the best of 
times. 9 have the best of both worlds to have 
the advantages of two different situations 
Living in the country and working in the city 
you have the best of both worlds. 


ibest 'man noun [no plural] a man who stands 
next to the man who is getting married at the 
marriage ceremony and helps him 


bestow /bi'stoo/ verb [T] formal to give some- 
one an important present or a public reward 
for their achievements He won the Nobel Peace 
Prize, an honour also bestowed on his col- 
league. 


bestseller / best'sela'/ noun [C] a very popular 
book that many people have bought ebest-sell- 
ing adjective [always before noun] best-selling au- 
thors 


bet? /bet/ verb |l, T] betting, past bet 1 to risk 
money on the result of a game, competition, 
etc He lost all his money betting on horses. |* 
two objects + (that)] J bet him a dollar that I was 
right. 2 | bet informal something that you say 
to show that you believe that something is 
true or will happen [+ (that)] I bet that he's for- 
gotten my birthday again. 3 You bet! mainly 
US informal used to say that you will do some- 
thing with enthusiasm "Are you going to 
Pam's party?" "You bet!" 


have/place a bet (on) sth e put a bet on sth 
e lose/win a bet 


bet? /bet/ noun |C] 1 when you risk money on 
the result of a game, competition, etc She won 
her bet. o He put a bet on Manchester United 
winning on Saturday. 2 a good bet something 
that would be useful, clever, or enjoyable to do 
Putting your savings in a high-interest account 
would be a good bet. 3 your best bet the best 
decision or choice Your best bet in terms of 
value would be the Regent Hotel. 4 hedge your 
bets to avoid choosing one particular thing or 
action when it is not certain which is the right 
choice Journalists are hedging their bets on the 
likely outcome of the election. 5 a safe bet 
something that you are certain will happen 
Wheeler is a safe bet for a place on the team. 
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ibeta decay noun [U] PHYSICS the process in 
which a neutron (- part with no electrical 
charge inside an atom) breaks up into a proton 
(= part with a positive electrical charge) and 
an electron (7 part with a negative electrical 
charge) 


'beta particle noun [C] PHYSICS an extremely 
small piece of matter with a negative or some- 
times positive electric charge, produced when 
an atom is broken down 


betray /br'trei/ verb [T] 1 PERSON] to behave in a 
dishonest or cruel way to someone who trusts 
you When I heard what he had said about me, 
I felt betrayed. 2 [SECRETS] If you betray your 
country or an organization, you give secret 
information to its enemies or to other organ- 
izations. 3 [EMOTION] to show an emotion that 
you were trying to hide Her face was calm, but 
her hands betrayed her nervousness. 


betrayal /bi'treiol/ noun |C, U] when you betray 
someone a betrayal of trust 


o«better' /'beto'/ adjective 1 [QUALITY] (comparative 
of good) of a higher quality, more effective, or 
more enjoyable than something or someone 
else Jeff's been offered a better job in the States. 
o The sales figures were better than expected. 
o Her English has got a lot better (- improved) 
recently. 2 [ILLNESS] healthy, or less ill than be- 
fore I feel much better. o I hope you get better 
soon. 3 the bigger/brighter/hotter, etc the better 
used to say that the bigger, brighter, hotter, 
etc something is, the more pleased you will be 


o«better? /'beto'/ adverb 1 (comparative of well) 
to a greater degree, or in a more successful or 
effective way I'd like to get to know you better. 
o Helen did much better than me in the exam. 
2 he/you, etc had better do sth used in order to 
say what you think someone should do You'd 
better hurry or you'll miss the train. 3 know 
better to have enough experience not to do 
something stupid or something that will not 
achieve anything J thought she'd listen to me - 
I should have known better. 


bhangra 


Tonight's game is between the New Orleans 
Saints and the Los Angeles Rams. 4 [AMOUNT] 
used to show the largest and smallest amount 
or level of something Between 50 and 100 peo- 
ple will lose their jobs. 5 [CONNECT] connecting 
two or more places or things There is a regular 
train service between Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
6 [SEPARATE] separating two or more things or 
people the gap between rich and poor o What's 
the difference between these two cameras? 
7 [SHARE] shared by a particular number of peo- 
ple We drank two bottles of wine between four 
of us. 8 [AMOUNT| If something is between two 
amounts, it is larger than the first amount but 
smaller than the second. The temperature will 
be between 20 and 25 degrees today. 9 [CHOOSE] If 
you choose between two things, you choose 
one thing or the other. 


between? /bi'twi:n/ (also in between) adverb 
1 [SPACE] in the space that separates two places, 
people, or things The wood is in neat piles with 
newspaper placed between. 2 [TIME] in the period 
of time that separates two events or times 
There's a train at 6.15 and one at 10.30 but 
nothing in between. 


beverage /'bevrid3/ noun [C] formal FOOD a 
drink 


beware /bi'weo'/ verb [I] used in order to warn 
someone to be careful Beware of the dog. |+ of 
+ doing sth] You should beware of spending too 
long in the sun. 


bewildered /bi'wildad/ adjective very con- 
fused and not sure what to do She looked 
bewildered. ebewilderment noun [U] He stared 
at me in bewilderment. 


bewildering /bi'wild-rin/ adjective making 
you feel confused There was a bewildering 
range of subjects to choose from. 


bewitch /bi'witJ/ verb [T] If someone or some- 
thing bewitches you, you find them extremely 
attractive and interesting. a bewitching smile 


better? /'bet»'/ noun 1 for the better If a situ-o«beyond!' /bi'jond/ preposition 1 [DISTANCE] on the 


ation changes for the better, it improves. Their 
relationship has changed for the better. 2 get 
the better of sb If a feeling gets the better of 
you, it becomes too strong to control. Curiosity 
finally got the better of her and she opened the 
letter. 


better^ /'bet»'/ verb [T] to do something better 
than it has been done before He bettered his 
previous best time for a marathon. 


better 'off adjective [never before noun] 1 [RICHER 
richer We're a lot better off now that Jane's 
started work again. 2 [BETTER SITUATION] in a bet- 
ter situation Simon's such an idiot - you'd be 
better off without him. 3 you're better off doing 
sth used to give advice You're better off getting 
a taxi. 


o«between! /br'twi:n/ preposition 1 [SPACE] in the 
space that separates two places, people, or 
things The town lies halfway between Florence 
and Rome. o A narrow path runs between the 
two houses. 2 [TIME] in the period of time that 
separates two events or times The shop is 
closed for lunch between 12.30 and 1.30. 3 [N= 
VOLVE] involving two or more groups of people 


other side of something Our house is just 
beyond the bridge. 2 [TME] continuing after a 
particular time or date A lot of people now live 
beyond the age of 80. 3 beyond belief/repair/ 
recognition, etc impossible to believe/repair/ 
recognize, etc Steven had changed beyond all 
recognition. 4 [NOT UNDERSTAND] informal If some- 
thing is beyond you, you cannot understand 
it. It's beyond me why anyone would want to 
buy that house. 5 |EXCEPT| except for She said 
very little beyond the occasional ‘yes’ and ‘no’. 
6 [INVOLVING OTHERS] involving or affecting other 
things or people than the ones you have talked 
about You should try to develop interests 
beyond the family. 


beyond? /bi'jond/ adverb 1 [DISTANCE] on the 
other side of something From the top of the 
hill, we could see our house and the woods be- 
yond. 2 [TME] continuing after a particular time 
or date The strike looks set to continue into 
March and beyond. 


bhangra /‘bengra/ noun [U] MUSIC a type of pop 
music based on traditional music from North 
India and Pakistan 
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bi- /bai-/ prefix two bilingual (= speaking two 
languages) o bimonthly (= happening twice in 
a month or once every two months) 

biannual /barænjuəl/ adjective happening 
twice a year SCompare biennial 


bias /'barəs/ noun |C, U] when you support or 
oppose someone or something in an unfair 
way because you are influenced by your per- 
sonal opinions a bias towards/against 
private education o The news channel has been 
accused of bias in favour of the government. 

biased /'barəst/ adjective showing unfair sup- 
port for or opposition to someone or some- 
thing because of your personal opinions £o be 
biased against/towards younger workers 

bib /bib/ noun [C] a piece of cloth or plastic that 
is worn by young children when they are eat- 
ing in order to stop their clothes getting dirty 


bible /'baibl/ noun 1 the Bible RELIGION the holy 


book of the Christian and Jewish religions 2o-big' /big/ adjective bigger, biggest 1 


RELIGION [C] a copy of this book 3 [C] a book or 
magazine that gives important information 
and advice about a particular subject ‘Vogue’ 
was regarded as the fashion student's bible. 


biblical /'biblik:l/ adjective RELIGION relating to 
the Bible 

bibliography /,bibli'ogrofi/ noun [|C] a list of 
books and articles on a particular subject 

bicentenary / baisen'ti:n-ri/ (3) /bar'sent?neri/ 
UK (US bicentennial /,barsen'teniol/) noun [C] 
the day or year that is 200 years after an 
important event £he bicentenary of Schubert's 
birth o bicentennial celebrations 


biceps /'barseps/ noun [C] plural biceps ANAT- 
OMY the large muscle at the front of your up- 
per arm 

bicker /‘bika‘/ verb [I] to argue about something 
that is not very important They were bicker- 
ing over which channel to watch. 


bicuspid valve /barkaspid,vzlv/ noun [C] 
ANATOMY, BIOLOGY a mitral valve 


ride a bicycle e be on a bicycle e a bicycle 
helmet 


o»bicycle /'bamikl/ noun [C] a vehicle with two 
wheels that you sit on and move by turning 
the two pedals (= parts you press with your 
feet) DSee colour picture Sports 2 on page Centre 15 


launch/mount a bid e in a (desperate) bid to 
do sth e a bid for sth 


bid? /bid/ noun |C] 1 [ATTEMPT] an attempt to 
achieve something a successful bid for re-elec- 
tion [+ to do sth] The council has banned cars 
from the city centre in a bid to reduce pollution. 
2 [BUY| an offer to pay a particular amount of 
money for something I made a bid of $150 for 
the painting. 3 [WORK] an offer to do work for 
someone for a particular amount of money We 
put in a bid for the stadium contract. 

bid? /bid/ verb bidding, past bid 1 FINANCE |I, T] 
to offer to pay an amount of money for some- 
thing They bid $500 million for the company. 
2 bid for sth; bid to do sth to try to do or obtain 
something Five firms have bid for the contract. 


o«bike /bark/ noun [C] 1 


O= Important words to learn 


bid? /bid/ verb bidding, past bid or bade, past 
participle bid or bidden bid sb farewell/goodbye/ 
good night, etc literary to say goodbye, good 
night, etc She bade her guests good night. 


bidder /'bid»'/ noun [C] FINANCE someone who 
offers to pay a particular amount of money for 
something The house will be sold to the high- 
est bidder (= the person who offers to pay the 
most). 

bidding /‘bidin/ noun [U] 1 when people offer 
to pay a particular amount of money for some- 
thing 2 do sb's bidding /iterary to do what 
someone tells you to do 

bide /baid/ verb See: bide your time' 

bidet /'bi:dei/ (3 /bi'de1/ noun [C] a small low 
bath that a person uses to wash their bottom 
and sex organs 

biennial /bar'eniol/ adjective happening every 
two years DCompare biannual 


SIZE] large 
in size or amount I come from a big family. 
o We're looking for a bigger house. 2 [IMPORTANT 
important or serious Tonight’s big game is be- 
tween Real Madrid and Manchester United. 
o Buying that car was a big mistake. 3 your big 
brother/sister informal your older brother/sis- 
ter 4 [SUCCESSFUL] informal successful or popular 
The programme’s been a big hit (= very 
popular) with young children. 5 make it big 
informal to become very successful or famous 

big? /big/ verb 
big sth/sb up phrasal verb [T] informal to 
praise someone or something a lot, sometimes 
more than they deserve 

the big 'bang noun PHYSICS, ASTRONOMY the 
large explosion that many scientists believe 
created the universe 

ibig ‘business noun [U] ECONOMIC 1 [ACTIVITY] an 
activity that makes a lot of money Football 
has become big business. 2 [COMPANY] large, pow- 
erful businesses 

bigot /'bigat/ noun [C] a bigoted person 


bigoted /'bigatid/ adjective A bigoted person 
has very strong, unfair opinions and refuses to 
consider different opinions. ebigotry /'bigotri/ 
noun [U] when someone is bigoted 

big-ticket /'big,tikit/ adjective [always before 


noun] US Big-ticket items are expensive things 
to buy, such as cars or furniture. 


BICYCLE] informal short for 
bicycle 2 [MOTORCYCLE] informal short for motor- 
bike/motorcycle (= a vehicle with two wheels 
and an engine) 


biker /'baike/ noun [C] someone who rides a 
motorbike (= vehicle with two wheels and an 
engine) 

bikini /bi'ki:ni/ noun [C] a piece of clothing with 
two parts that women wear for swimming 
See colour picture Clothes on page Centre 9 

bilateral /bar'let*rl/ adjective POLITICS involv- 
ing two groups or countries bilateral talks/ 
agreements/trade 


bile /bail/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a bitter liquid made 
and stored in the body that helps to digest fat 


Ibile duct noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY a tube 
from the liver and gall bladder through which 
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bile passes into the small intestine See picture 
at alimentary canal 


bilingual /bar'lmgw:?l/ adjective LANGUAGE us- 
ing or able to speak two languages a bilingual 
i o She's bilingual. 


dictiona: 


pay/settle a bill e a bill comes to [£100/$500, 
etc] e a bill for sth e an electricity/gas/ 
phone bill 


bioethanol 


bind! /baind/ verb |T] past bound 1 [TE] to tie 
something together with string, rope, etc His 
hands were bound behind his back. 2 [KEEP 
PROMISE] to force someone to keep a promise His 
contract binds him to working a six-day week. 
3 [UNITE] to unite people Culture and language 
bind people together. 4 [BOOK] to fasten to- 
gether pages to make a book 


bind? /baind/ noun [no plural] informal 1 [SITUA- 
TION] a difficult or unpleasant situation a finan- 


o«bill' /bil/ noun [C] 1 FINANCE a piece of paper 
that tells you how much you must pay for 
something you have bought or for a service 
you have used Have you paid the electricity 
bill? 2 POLITICS a written plan for a law Par- 
liament will vote today on whether to pass the 
reform bill. 3 FINANCE US (UK note) a piece of 
paper money a five dollar bill 4 UK what is on 
at a cinema or theatre 5 BIOLOGY a bird's beak 


bill? /bil/ verb 1 be billed as sth to be advertised 
with a particular description The film was 
billed as a romantic comedy. 2 FINANCE [T] to 
give or send someone a bill asking for money 
that they owe for a product or service He 
billed us for the materials. 


billboard /'bilbs:d/ (also UK hoarding) noun [C] 
a large board used for advertising, especially 
by the side of a road 


billfold /‘bilfould/ US (UK/US wallet) noun [C] 
a small flat container for carrying paper 
money and credit cards (= plastic cards used 
for paying with) 


billiards /'biisdz/ noun [U] SPORT a game in 
which two people try to hit coloured balls into 
holes around the edge of a table using long, 
thin sticks 


billing /'bim/ noun [U] 1 FINANCE when people 
are sent letters to ask for payments 2 star/top 
billing when a particular performer is shown 
as the most important person in a perform- 
ance 


billion /'bilion/ the number 1,000,000,000 


billow /'biloo/ verb [I] to be moved and spread 
out by a current of air Smoke billowed out of 
the building. 


bimetallic strip /,bametelik'strip/ noun [C] 
PHYSICS a strip, used in a thermostat (= device 
to control temperature), made from two differ- 
ent metals which grow by different amounts 
when heated, causing it to bend and switch the 
thermostat on or off 


obin /bin/ noun [C] 1 [WASTE] UK (US trash can) a 
container that is used to put waste in a rub- 
bish/wastepaper bin o I threw it in the bin. 
>See colour picture The Office on page Centre 5 
2 [STORING] a container for storing things a 
storage bin 


binary /'bamvri/ adjective MATHEMATICS The 
binary system expresses numbers using only 
1 and 0, and is especially used for computers. 


binary 'code noun [U] COMPUTING a code made 
of zeros and ones that represent numbers and 
letters 

binary ‘fission noun [U] BIOLOGY when organ- 


isms with only one cell create new organisms 
by dividing 


cial bind 2 [JoB] UK a job which uses a lot of 
your time Cleaning the bathroom is a bind. 


binder /'bamde/ noun [C] a strong cover for 
holding together pieces of paper 

binding /'bamdip/ adjective A binding agree- 
ment, promise, etc cannot be broken or 
changed. It’s a legally binding contract. 


'binding site noun [C] BIOLOGY an area on an 
enzyme, DNA or RNA to which particular 
molecules or ions attach 


binge’ /bind3/ noun [C] when you eat or drink 
too much or spend too much money in shops 


binge? /bind3/ verb [I] bingeing to eat too much 
food at one time I’ve been bingeing on choco- 
late. 


‘binge drinking noun [U] when someone 
drinks too much alcohol on one occasion 
e'binge drinker noun [C] 

bingo /'bmgəv/ noun [U] a game in which peo- 
ple mark numbers on a card as they are called, 
and the person whose numbers are called first 
is the winner 


binoculars /br'npkjoloz/ noun [plural] a piece of 
equipment for looking at things that are far 
away, made from two tubes with glass at the 
ends a pair of binoculars 


binomial /bar'noomiol/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS 
an expression that has two groups of numbers 
or letters, for example 4x + 3y 


binomial system / bai'noumial,sistam/ (also 
binomial nomenclature) noun [C] BIOLOGY the 
formal system for naming species (= groups of 
plants and animals that share characteristics) 


bio- /baisu-/ prefix BIOLOGY relating to living 
things or human life biodiversity o bioethics 


biochemical /,baioo'kemik:/ adjective BIO- 
LOGY, CHEMISTRY relating to the chemistry of 
living things 

biochemistry /,baioo'kemistri/ noun [U] BIO- 
LOGY, CHEMISTRY the study of the chemistry of 
living things such as plants, animals, or 
people ebiochemist noun [C] a scientist who 
studies biochemistry 


biodegradable / batsudi'greidabl/ adjective 
ENVIRONMENT Biodegradable substances decay 
naturally without damaging the environment. 

biodiesel /'barou,di:zl/ noun [U] ENVIRONMENT 
fuel used in the engines of some vehicles that 
is made from vegetable oil or animal fat 

biodiversity /,batsudar'va:siti/ noun [U] ENVI- 
RONMENT the number and types of plants and 
animals that exist in a particular area 

bioethanol /,baisv'e0»npl/ noun [U] ENVIRON- 
MENT fuel used in the engines of some vehicles 
that is partly made from ethanol (= a chemical 
that comes from sugar) 
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biofuel 


biofuel /'baru,fjool/ noun [U] ENVIRONMENT 
fuel produced from plant material 


biogas /'baisu,gzs/ noun [U] ENVIRONMENT a gas 
produced by dead plants and animals that can 
be burned as a fuel 


biographer /bar'pgrafa'/ noun [C] LITERATURE 
someone who writes the story of a particular 
person's life 


biography /bar'ogrofi/ noun [C] LITERATURE the 
story of a person's life written by another per- 
son ebiographical /,barou'grafikol/ adjective 
about someone's life biographical information 


biological / bata'lnd31k*l/ adjective 1 BIOLOGY 


O= Important words to learn 


‘bird flu (also avian flu) noun [U] HEALTH an ill- 
ness that kills birds and can sometimes pass 
from birds to people 

birdie /'bs:di/ US (UK shuttlecock) noun [C] 
SPORT a small object with feathers that is used 
like a ball in badminton (= a sport like tennis) 

bird of 'prey noun [C] plural birds of prey a 
large bird that kills smaller animals for food 

bird-watching /'bs:d,wotfip/ noun [U] the 
hobby of looking at birds 

biro /'batarau/ noun |C, U] UK trademark a type 


of pen that has a very small metal ball at its 
end and a thin tube of ink inside 


relating to the study of living things such asobirth /bs:0/ noun 1 give birth When a woman 


plants and animals biological sciences 2 
BIOLOGY using living things or poisons made 
from living things biological weapons ebiolog- 
ically adverb 


biological con'trol noun ENVIRONMENT the 
use of one plant or animal to control another, 
especially to prevent disease or damage 


biology /bai'oladsi/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the study 
of living things ebiologist noun [C] a scientist 
who studies biology 


biomass /'baroo,mzs/ noun [U] 1 ENVIRONMENT 
dead plant and animal material suitable for 
using as fuel 2 the total amount of living 
things in a particular area 


biome /'barsum/ noun [C] ENVIRONMENT a region 
of the Earth's surface and the particular com- 
bination of climate, plants and animals that 
are found in it 


biometric / barou'metrik/ adjective using a per- 
son's characteristics, e.g. their voice or the 
pattern of their eyes, to prove who they are 


biopsy /'bampsi/ noun [C] HEALTH when a small 
number of cells are taken from a part of the 
body and examined to see if there is a disease 


biosphere /‘baisusfier/ noun [U] GEOGRAPHY 
the part of the Earth’s environment where life 
exists 


biotechnology / baisvtek'nvlad3i/ noun [U] 
CHEMISTRY the use of living cells and bacteria 
in chemical processes, especially in the food 
and medical industries 


bioterrorism /,baroo'terorizzm/ noun [U] when 
people use living things, such as bacteria, to 
hurt other people for political reasons ebio- 
terrorist noun [C] 


biotic /bar'btik/ adjective ENVIRONMENT involv- 
ing, caused by, or relating to living things in 
the environment 


biotic 'index noun [C] ENVIRONMENT a way of 
measuring the pollution (= dirty substances) 
in water, e.g. a river, by counting the organ- 
isms in it 

bipartisan /bar'pa:tizzen/ adjective POLITICS in- 
volving two political parties a bipartisan 
agreement 


birch /bs:tf/ noun [C, U] a tree that has thin, 
smooth branches 


obird /bs:d/ noun [C] an animal that has wings 
and feathers and is usually able to fly 


or an animal gives birth, she produces a baby 
from her body. She gave birth to twins. 2 [TIME 
[C, U] the time when a baby is born a difficult 
birth o Write your date of birth (= the date 
when you were born) ere. 3 [BEGINNING] [U] Zit- 
erary the beginning of something the birth of 
modern science 4 American/Italian, etc by birth 
born in a particular place or having parents 
with a particular nationality 

‘birth canal noun [C] ANATOMY the part of the 
female body which a baby travels through in 
order to be born 

‘birth certificate noun [C] LAW an official doc- 


ument that records when and where a person 
was born 


‘birth control noun [U] HEALTH methods of lim- 
iting the number of children you have 


celebrate your birthday e on sb's [1st/50th/ 
100th, etc] birthday e a birthday cake/card/ 
party/present 


o«birthday /'bs:0der/ noun [C] the day on which 


someone was born, or the same date each year 
She is celebrating her seventieth birthday. 
o Happy Birthday! o a birthday cake/party 

birthmark /'b3:90ma:k/ noun [C] HEALTH a mark 
on someone's skin that has been there since 
they were born 

birthplace /'bs:0pleis/ noun [C] the place 
where someone was born 

‘birth rate noun [C] SOCIETY a measurement of 
the number of babies born in a particular 
period 


obiscuit /'biskit/ noun [C] 1 FOOD UK (US cookie) 


a thin, flat cake that is dry and usually sweet 
DSee colour picture Food on page Centre 11 2 
FOOD US a small, soft, round bread 

bisect /bar'sekt/ verb [T] to divide something 
into two equal parts ebisection /bar'sek[*n/ 
noun |C, U] 

bisector /bar'sektə'/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
straight line that divides an angle or line into 
two equal parts 

bisexual /barsekfool/ adjective sexually at- 
tracted to both men and women 

bishop /'bifop/ noun [C] RELIGION a priest of 
high rank in some Christian churches the 
Bishop of Oxford 

bison /'baisn/ noun [C] plural bison a large, 
wild animal similar to a cow with long hair 
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bistro /'bi:strau/ noun [C] an informal place to 
eat or drink, in a French style 


obit? /bit/ noun [C] 1 [SMALL AMOUNT] a small 
amount or piece of something J wrote it down 
on a bit of paper. o There's a little bit more 
pasta left. o My favourite bit of the film is right 
at the end. o The books are falling to bits 
(= into separate parts) 2 a bit a [SLIGHTLY 
slightly It’s a bit cold in here. o It was a bit too 
expensive. b [SHORT TIME] informal a short time 
I'll see you in a bit. o She lived in Italy for a 
bit. 3 a bit of a change/fool/problem, etc a 
change, fool (= stupid person), problem, etc, 
but not an important or serious one I am a bit 
of a romantic. o It was a bit of a shock. 4 quite 
a bit informal a lot He does quite a bit of trav- 
elling. o She is quite a bit older than him. 5 a 
bit much informal more than is fair, or more 
than you can deal with It’s a bit much to expect 
me to tidy up their mess. 6 bit by bit gradually 
She saved up the money, bit by bit. 7 every bit 
as used to emphasize that one thing is equally 
good, important, etc as something else The 
gardens are every bit as impressive as the castle 
itself. 8 bits and pieces small things or jobs 
which are not connected or not very impor- 
tant We've packed most of it up now, there are 
just a few bits and pieces left. 9 COMPUTING a 
unit of information in a computer 10 SPORT à 
piece of metal which goes in the mouth of a 
horse to control it 


bit? /bit/ past tense of bite 


bitchy /'bitfi/ adjective If someone is bitchy, 
they are unkind about other people. a bitchy 
comment 


black box 


appointed Losing the championship was a 
bitter disappointment. ebitterness noun [U] 


bitter? /‘bita'/ noun [U] UK FOOD a type of beer 
with a bitter taste 


bitterly /‘bitali/ adverb 1 [UPSET] in a way which 
shows strong negative emotion such as anger 
or disappointment We were bitterly disap- 
pointed about the decision. 2 [WEATHER] If it is 
bitterly cold, the weather is extremely and 
unpleasantly cold. 


bitumen /'bitfomon/ noun [U] a black sticky 
substance used for making roads and roofs 


bivalve /'baivelv/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a type of 
mollusc that has its body inside two connected 
shells 


bizarre /bi'za:'/ adjective very strange and sur- 
prising bizarre behaviour ebizarrely adverb 


black? /blæk/ adjective 1 [COLOUR] being the col- 
our of coal or of the sky on a very dark night 
a black jacket >See colour picture Colours on page 
Centre 12 2 [PERSON] Someone who is black has 
the dark skin typical of people from Africa. 
black athletes/ Americans 3 [OF BLACK PEOPLE] re- 
lating to black people the black community 4 
FOOD Black tea or coffee has no milk or cream 
added to it. 5 [HUMOUR] funny about unpleasant 
or frightening subjects black comedy 6 [ANGRY 
angry He gave her a black look. 7 [SITUATION] If 
your situation or future is black, it is very 
bad. 8 black and blue covered with bruises 
(2 marks on your skin from being hit) 9 black 
and white very clear or simple The issue of 
nuclear weapons is not black and white. eblack- 
ness noun [U] DSee also: jet-black, pitch-black 


o«bite! /bait/ verb past tense bit, past participleoblack? /blak/ noun 1 (COLOUR) [C, U] the colour of 


bitten 1 [TEETH] [I, T] to cut something using your 
teeth She bit into an apple. o He bites his fin- 
gernails. o He was bitten by a dog. 2 [BAD EFFECT, 
[I] to begin to have a bad effect Higher mort- 
gage rates are beginning to bite. >See also: bite 
the bullet, bite the dust! 3 come back to bite you 
If a problem will come back to bite you, it will 
causes more trouble for you in the future if 
you do not solve it now. 


bite? /bait/ noun 1 [PIECE OF FOOD] [C] a piece taken 
from food when you bite it She took a bite 
from her pizza. 2 [INJURY] [C] an injury caused 
when an animal or insect bites you mosquito 
bites 3 a bite a small meal I just want to grab 
a bite to eat. 


biting /‘baitin/ adjective A biting wind or bit- 
ing cold is extremely cold and hurts your skin. 


bitmap /'bitmep/ noun [C] COMPUTING a com- 
puter image formed from many small points 
on the screen 


bitten /'biton/ past participle of bite 


bitter’ /'bit»'/ adjective 1 [ANGRY] angry and up- 
set because of something bad which has hap- 
pened that you cannot forget I feel very bitter 
about my childhood. 2 |HATE] full of hate or 
anger a bitter argument/dispute 3 FOOD hav- 
ing a strong, sour, usually unpleasant taste 
4 |COLD] extremely cold a bitter wind 5 toluntil 
the bitter end until something is completely 
finished, usually something unpleasant He 
was determined to stay right to the bitter end. 
6 [DISAPPOINTED] making you feel very dis- 
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coal or of the sky on a very dark night She 
always dresses in black (= in black clothes). 
S See colour picture Colours on page Centre 6 2 [PERSON 
[C] a black person 3 in the black If your bank 
account is in the black, it contains some 
money. 4 in black and white a [PRINT] printed 
in a book, newspaper, or official document 
Look at the contract - it’s all there in black and 
white. b [NO COLOUR] using or seeing no colours, 
but only black, white, and grey I saw the orig- 
inal film in black and white. DSee also: jet-black 


black? /blæk/ verb 
black out phrasal verb HEALTH informal to sud- 
denly become unconscious 


blackberry /'blekbri/ noun [C] FOOD a small, 
soft, dark purple fruit with seeds 


BlackBerry /‘blekb-ri/ noun [C] trademark 
COMPUTING a computer with no wires that fits 
in your hand and that you can use for docu- 
ments, email and Internet access eBlackBerry 
verb |I] to use a BlackBerry See Extra help page 
The Web and the Internet on page Centre 37. 


blackbird /‘blekbs:d/ noun [C] a bird with 
black feathers and a yellow beak 


blackboard /'blekbs:d/ (also US chalkboard) 
noun |C] EDUCATION a large board with a dark 
surface that teachers write on with chalk 
(= soft, white rock) See colour picture The Class- 
room on page Centre 6 


iblack 'box noun [C] a small machine on an air- 


craft that people use to discover the reason for 
an aircraft accident 
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blackcurrant 


blackcurrant / blek'karent/ noun [C] UK FOOD 
a very small, round, sour, dark purple fruit 
blackcurrant juice/jelly 


iblack 'dwarf noun [C] ASTRONOMY a small, 
cool star formed from a very old white dwarf 
(= small star that is not very bright but con- 
tains a lot of matter) 


blacken /'blæk°n/ verb 1 [DARK] |I, T] to become 
black or to make something become black 
Storm clouds blackened the sky. 2 [BAD] [T] If you 
blacken someone's name, you say bad things 
about them. 


iblack 'eye noun [C] an eye that has a dark 
circle around it because it has been hit 


iblack 'hole noun [C] ASTRONOMY an area in 
outer space that sucks material and light into 
it from which it cannot escape 


blacklist /‘bleklist/ verb [T] to include someone 
on a list of people you think are bad or you 
will not deal with [often passive] He was black- 
listed by the banks and credit card companies. 


iblack 'magic noun [U] magic used for evil 


blackmail /'blekmeil/ noun [U] when someone 
forces you to do something, or to pay them 
money, by saying they will tell another person 
something that you want to keep secret eblack- 
mail verb [T] [+ into + doing sth] They used the 
photographs to blackmail her into spying for 
them. eblackmailer noun [C] 


iblack 'market noun [C] ECONOMICS, LAW illegal 
trading of goods that are not allowed to be 
bought and sold or that there are not enough 
of for everyone who wants them the black 
market in heroin 


blackout /'blekaut/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH when 
someone suddenly becomes unconscious 2 |No 
INFORMATION] when information is kept from 
people [usually singular] a media/news black- 
out 3 [NO ELECTRICITY] a failure in the supply of 
electricity 4 [NO LIGHTS] a period during a war 
when no lights must show at night 


blacksmith /'bieksmi0/ noun [C] someone 
whose job is to make things from metal, 
especially shoes for horses 


bladder /'bledsa'/ noun [C] ANATOMY the organ 
where waste liquid is stored before it leaves 
your body 2See also: gall bladder 


blade /bleid/ noun [C] 1 the flat, sharp, metal 
part of a knife, tool, or weapon 2 BIOLOGY a 
long, narrow leaf of grass or a similar plant a 
blade of grass 2See also: razor blade, shoulder 
blade 


o«blame' /bleim/ verb [T] 1 to say or think that 


someone or something is responsible for some- 
thing bad which has happened Many people 
blame him for Tony's death. o Poor housing is 
to blame for many of their health problems. 
o They apologized for the delay and blamed it 
on technical problems. 2 | don't blame him/ 
them/you, etc used to say that you understand 
and accept the reason for what someone is 
doing "I think I'll go home early." "I don't 
blame you - you look really tired." 


apportion blame e get/ shoulder/ take the 
blame for sth e lay/put the blame on sth 


O= Important words to learn 


blame? /bleim/ noun [U] when people say that 
someone or something is responsible for some- 
thing bad The manager should take the blame 
for the team's defeat. o They put the blame on 
faulty equipment. 


blameless /'bleimlos/ adjective not responsible 
for anything bad They concluded that Lucy was 
entirely blameless. 


blanch /bla:nt / verb [T] FOOD to put vegetables 
or similar foods into boiling water for a few 
minutes to make them white, remove the 
skins, get rid of strong flavours, or prepare 
them for freezing 


bland /blend/ adjective 1 not interesting or ex- 
citing bland statements 2 FOOD If food is bland, 
it does not have much taste. 


blank? /bleyk/ adjective 1 [EMPTY] with no writ- 
ing, pictures, or sound a blank page o a blank 
tape o The space for the date was left blank. 
2 go blank If your mind goes blank, you sud- 
denly cannot remember or think of something. 

3 [NO FEELING] showing no feeling or understand- 

ing a blank expression 2DSee also: point-blank 


blank? /blæņk/ noun 1 [C] an empty space on a 
piece of paper or form where information can 
be given Just fill in the blanks. 2 draw a 
blank to be unable to get information, think of 
something, or achieve something All their 
investigations have drawn a blank so far. 


blank 'cheque UK (mainly US blank 'check) 
noun |C] If you give someone a blank cheque, 
you allow them as much money as they want 
or need to do something. 


blanket /'blenkit/ noun [C] 1 [COVER] a thick, 
warm cover that you sleep under 2 [LAYER 
thick layer of something a blanket of cloud 
snow 


blanket? /'blæņkıt/ adjective [always before 
noun] including or affecting everything a blan- 
ket ban 


blanket? /'blæņkıt/ verb [T] to completely cover 
something The ground was blanketed with 
Snow. 


blankly /‘blenkli/ adverb without showing any 
emotion or understanding She just stared at 
me blankly. 


blare /bles'/ (also blare out) verb [I] to make a 
very loud noise There was music blaring 
from his room. 


blasphemy  /'blasfomi/ noun [U] RELIGION 
something which you say or do that shows you 
do not respect God or a religion eblasphemous 
/'blaesfomos/ adjective expressing blasphemy 


blast? /bla:st/ verb 1 [NOISE] |I, T] (also blast out) 
to make a very loud noise rock music blasting 
from a stereo 2 MOVE] |I, T] to move through 
something or to hit something with force 
Dixon blasted the ball past the goalkeeper. 3 EX- 
PLODE] [T] to break through rock using explo- 
sives They blasted a hole in the rock face. 
4 [GUNS] [T] to destroy a person or place with 
guns or bombs 
blast off phrasal verb When a spacecraft 
blasts off, it leaves the ground to go into space. 


blast? /bla:st/ exclamation UK used when you 


are annoyed at something Blast! I forgot the 
keys. 
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O= Important words to learn 


blast-off /'bla:stof/ noun [U] when a spacecraft 
leaves the ground 


a blatant attempt to do sth e a blatant dis- 
regard for sth e a blatant lie 


blatant /'bleit?nt/ adjective very obvious, with 
no attempt to be honest or behave well 
blatant lies/racism eblatantly adverb 


blaze’ /bleiz/ verb |I] to burn or shine very 
brightly or strongly The sun blazed down on 
the dry countryside. 


blaze? /bleiz/ noun |C] 1 a large, strong fire The 
blaze started in the hall. 2 a blaze of colour/ 
lights etc very bright colour, lights, etc The 
tulips provided a blaze of colour outside her 
window. 3 a blaze of glory/publicity a lot of pub- 
lic attention for a short time 


blazer /'bleizo*/ noun [C] a type of jacket, often 
worn as part of a school uniform 


blazing /‘bleizin/ adjective [always before noun] 
1 [Hor] very hot a blazing log fire 2 [ANGRY] UK 
very angry a blazing row 


bleach’ /bli:t{/ noun [U] a strong chemical used 
or cleaning things or removing colour from 
hings 

bleach? /bli:t{/ verb [T] to remove the colour 
rom something or make it lighter using chem- 
icals She's bleached her hair. 


bleak /bii:k/ adjective 1 [NO HOPE] If a situation 
is bleak, there is little or no hope for the 
uture. The future is looking bleak for small 
clubs struggling with debts. 2 |NOT INTERESTING] If 
a place is bleak, it is cold, empty and not 
attractive. a bleak landscape ebleakness noun 
UJ 

bleary /‘bliari/ adjective If you have bleary 
eyes, you cannot see clearly because you are 
ired or have just woken up. 


blindfold 


blend? /biend/ noun [C] a combination of two or 
more things Their music is a blend of jazz and 
African rhythms. 


blender /'blende'/ noun [C] an electric machine 
for making soft foods into a smooth liquid 
S See colour picture The Kitchen on page Centre 2 


bless /bles/ verb [T] 1 RELIGION to ask God to 
help or protect someone or something, or to 
make it holy The priest blessed their marriage. 
2 be blessed with sth to be lucky enough to 
have something good He's blessed with a won- 
derful singing voice. 3 Bless you! something 
you say when someone sneezes 4 bless her/him/ 
them, etc informal used to show your affection 
for the person you are talking about Peter, 
bless him, slept all the way through it. 


blessed /'biesid/ adjective [always before noun] 
1 pleasant and wanted very much The rain 
was a blessed relief. 2 RELIGION holy the 
Blessed Virgin Mary 


blessing /'blesip/ noun 1 [LUCK] [C] something 
which is lucky or makes you happy It is a 
blessing that no one was hurt. 2 [APPROVAL] [U] 
approval that someone gives to a plan or ac- 
tion Mr Newton has given his blessing for the 
plan. 3 RELIGION [C, U] protection or help from 
God, or a prayer to ask for this 4 a blessing in 
disguise something that has a good effect, 
although at first it seemed that it would be bad 
5 a mixed blessing something which has both 
good and bad effects 


blew /blu:/ past tense of blow 


blight /blait/ noun [no plural] something which 
has a very bad effect on something, often for 
along time the blight of poverty/unemployment 
o He became a blight on their lives. eblight 
verb |T] to cause damage to or have a bad effect 
on something Injury has blighted his career. 


bleat /bii:t/ verb [I] 1 ANIMAL] to make the noise™blind" /blamd/ adjective 1 not able to see She 


of a sheep or goat 2 [PERSON] to speak or com- 
plain in a weak and annoying way She keeps 
bleating about her lack of money. ebleat noun 
c] 
bled /bled/ past of bleed 


bleed /bii:d/ verb [I] past bled to have blood 
coming from a cut in your body ebleeding 
noun |U] Try to stop the bleeding. 


bleep /bli:p/ noun [C] a short, high electronic 
noise ebleep verb [I] 


bleeper /'bli:pa'/ UK (UK/US beeper) noun [C] 
a small piece of electronic equipment which 
you carry that makes a sound when someone 
wants to speak to you 


blemish /'blemiJ/ noun [C] a mark which spoils 
the appearance of someone or something 


blend" /blend/ verb 1 [MX] [T] to mix two or more 
things together completely Blend the ingredi- 
ents into a smooth paste. 2 [COMBINE] |I, T] to com- 
bine two or more things The team blends new, 
young players with more mature, experienced 
ones. 
blend in phrasal verb If something or someone 
blends in, they look or seem the same as the 
people or things around them and so are not 
easily noticed. 


went blind after an accident. o This project 
provides guide dogs for the blind. 2 be blind to 
sth to not notice something, or not want to 
notice something Drivers who speed are often 
blind to the risks they cause. 3 blind panic/rage/ 
trust, etc an extremely strong feeling that 
makes you do things without thinking 4 a 
blind corner/bend UK a bend or corner on a 
road that is dangerous because you cannot see 
cars coming around it eblindness noun [U] 2See 
also: colour-blind, turn a blind eye' (to sth) 


blind? /blaind/ verb 1 [T] to make someone 
blind, either for always or for a short time [of- 
ten passive] 7 was blinded by the car headlights. 
2 blind sb to sth to make someone unable to 
understand the truth about someone or some- 
thing Love blinded her to all his faults. 


blind? /blamd/ noun [C] a cover that you pull 
down over a window 2See also: venetian blind 


iblind 'date noun [C] a romantic meeting be- 
tween a man and a woman who have not met 
before 


blindfold /‘blamdfauld/ noun [C] a piece of 
cloth that you put over someone's eyes so they 
cannot see eblindfold verb [T] to put a blindfold 
on someone 
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blinding 


O= Important words to learn 


blinding /‘blaindin/ adjective 1 A blinding light 
is extremely bright. 2 HEALTH A blinding head- 
ache (= pain in the head) is extremely painful. 


blindly /'blamndli/ adverb 1 [NOT SEEING] not able 
to see or not noticing what is around you 
Carly reached blindly for the light switch. 2|NOT 
THINKING] not thinking about what you are 
doing They just blindly followed orders. 


‘blind spot noun [C] 1 DIFFICULTY) a difficulty in 
accepting or understanding a particular thing 
She has a complete blind spot where relations 
with the press are concerned. 2 [ROAD] the part 
of the road just behind you, that you cannot 
see when you are driving 


blink /bimk/ verb 1 [EYES] [I, T] to open and close 
both of your eyes quickly 2 [LIGHT] [I] If a light 
blinks, it goes on and off quickly. eblink noun 
[c] 
blinkered /'bimkod/ adjective not willing to 
consider new or different ideas a blinkered 
attitude 


blip /blip/ noun [C] 1 [CHANGE] a small, temporary, 
and usually negative change from what usu- 
ally happens The rise in unemployment may 
just be a blip, 2 [SOUND/LIGHT] a small spot of 
light on an electronic screen, sometimes with 
a short, high sound 


bliss /blis/ noun [U] complete happiness My idea 
of bliss is lying on a sunny beach. eblissful ad- 
jective making you feel very happy a blissful 
childhood eblissfully adverb She seemed bliss- 
fully unaware of the chaos she had caused. 


blister? /'blıstæ/ noun [C] HEALTH a painful, 
raised area of skin with liquid inside, that you 
get if your skin has been rubbed or burned, or 
a similar area on a painted surface 


blister? /'busts/ verb || T] HEALTH to get or 
cause blisters 


blistering /'bustzrm/ adjective 1 [CRITICISM] using 
very strong criticism a blistering attack 
2 [HEAT] extremely hot blistering sunshine 
3 [SPEED] extremely fast The economy has grown 
at a blistering pace. 


blithely /‘blaidli/ adverb without thinking 
about what might happen People were blithely 
ignoring warnings not to swim in the river. 


blitz’ /blits/ noun [C] 1 a lot of activity to 
achieve something in a short time We had a 
cleaning blitz before my parents came home. 
2 the Blitz bomb attacks on British cities dur- 
ing the Second World War 


blitz? /blits/ verb [T] 1 [DEFEAT] to defea 
or something completely 2 [BOMB 
bombs on something 


blitzkrieg /‘blitskri:g/ noun [C] a sudden, very 
strong attack in a war which is intended to 
defeat the enemy quickly 

blizzard /'blızəd/ noun [C] a storm with strong 
winds and snow 


bloated /'blootid/ adjective 1 [SWOLLEN] swollen 
because of air or liquid inside 2 [TOO MUCH FOOD 
feeling uncomfortable because you have eaten 
too much 


blob /bi»b/ noun [C] a small amount of a thick 
liquid a blob of cream/glue SSee colour picture 
Pieces and Quantities on page Centre 1 


someone 
to drop 


bloc /blok/ noun [C] POLITICS a group of coun- 
tries with similar political ideas, who work 
together the communist bloc 


block? /bivk/ noun [|C] 1 [PIECE] a solid piece of 
something, usually in the shape of a square or 
rectangle a block of ice/stone/wood 2 [DISTANCE 
US the distance along a street from where one 
road crosses it to the place where the next 
road crosses it T'hey only live two blocks away 
from the school. 3 [BUILDING] a large building con- 
taining many apartments or offices UK a 
block of flats 4 [GROUP OF BUILDINGS] a square 
group of buildings or houses with roads on 
each side Omar took the dog for a walk round 
the block. 5 [CANNOT THINK] If you have a block 
about something, you cannot understand it or 
remember it. J had a complete mental block 
about his name. 6 [STOP PROGRESS| something that 
makes it difficult to move or make progress 
7 [AMOUNT] an amount or group of something 
that is considered together This block of seats 
is reserved. DSee also: be a chip' off the old block, 
stumbling block, tower block 


block? /bipk/ verb [T] 1 [CANNOT PASS] (also block 
up) to prevent anyone or anything from pass- 
ing through a place A fallen tree blocked the 
road. o The sink is blocked up. o a blocked 
drain 2 [STOP PROGRESS| to stop something from 
happening or making progress Te council's 
blocked plans for a new supermarket. 3 [CANNOT 
SEE] to be between someone and the thing they 
are looking at, so that they cannot see A pillar 
was blocking my view. 
block sth off phrasal verb to close a road, path, 
or entrance so that people cannot use it Police 
blocked off the road where the body was found. 
block sth out phrasal verb 1 [NOT THINK] to try 
to stop yourself thinking about something 
unpleasant I’ve blocked out memories of the 
accident. 2 |LiGHT/NOISE| to stop light or noise 
passing through something Most sunscreens 
block out UVB radiation. 


blockade /bivk'eid/ noun [C] when a govern- 
ment or soldiers stop goods or people from 
entering or leaving a place The government 
imposed a blockade on oil trading. eblockade 
verb [T] 


blockage /'blokıdz/ noun [C] something that 
stops something else passing through His 
death was caused by a blockage in his arteries. 


blockbuster /‘blpk,basta'/ noun [C] informal a 
book, film, etc that is very popular and suc- 
cessful a new blockbuster movie 


iblock 'capitals noun [plural] LANGUAGE letters 
in the form A, B, C, nota, b, c 


iblock graph noun [C] MATHEMATICS a graph 
(= mathematical picture showing measure- 
ments) in which different amounts are shown 
by rectangular blocks 


blog /blog/ (also weblog) noun [C] INTERNET a 
record of your thoughts that you put on the 
Internet for other people to read eblog verb [I] 
eblogger /'blpgo'/ noun [C] a person who writes 
or reads a blog See Extra help page The Web and 
the Internet on page Centre 36. 


bloke /bləuk/ noun [C] UK informal a man 
Jake's a nice bloke. 
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O= Important words to learn 


blonde’ (also blond) /blond/ adjective 1 [HAIR 
Blonde hair is pale yellow. 2 [PERSON] Someone 
who is blonde has pale yellow hair. 
blonde? (also blond) /blond/ noun [C] someone, 
especially a woman, who has pale yellow hair 
two types of white cell 
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lymphocyte, phagocyte cell whick 
doughnut-shaped red with large can engulf bacteria, 
cell, with no nucleus nucleus with lobed nucleus 
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platelets 


blood cells 


donate/give blood (= allow blood to be taken 
from your body for someone else's body) e a 
drop/pool/trickle of blood e a blood test 


oblood /blad/ noun [U] 1 BIOLOGY the red liquid 
that flows around your body a blood test/sam- 
ple 2 SOCIETY the family or place that you come 
from I’ve got some Spanish blood in me. 3 be 
in your blood If something is in your blood, you 
and other people in your family are interested 
in it or good at it. Sailing is in my blood. 4 bad 
blood feelings of hate between people because 
of things that have happened in the past 5 in 
cold blood in a cruel way, without showing 
any emotion He shot three policemen in cold 
blood. 6 new blood new people in an organi- 
zation who will provide new ideas and energy 
S See also: your own flesh and blood 

bloodbath /'blAdba:0/ noun [no plural] an ex- 
tremely violent event in which many people 
are killed 

blood-curdling /‘blad,ks:dlin/ adjective ex- 
tremely frightening a blood-curdling scream 

‘blood donor noun [C] HEALTH someone who 
gives some of their blood for ill people who 
need it 

‘blood group UK (UK/US blood type) noun [C] 
HEALTH, BIOLOGY one of the groups that human 
blood is divided into 

bloodless /‘bladias/ adjective achieved with- 
out killing or violence a bloodless coup 

‘blood pressure noun [U] HEALTH the force 
with which blood flows around your body 
high/low blood pressure 

bloodshed /'bladfed/ noun [U] when people 
are killed or injured in fighting Peace talks 
have failed to end the bloodshed in the region. 

bloodshot /'bladfot/ adjective HEALTH Blood- 
shot eyes are red in the part that should be 
white. 


‘blood sport noun |C] SPORT a sport in which 
animals are killed 


bloodstained /'bladsteind/ adjective Some- 
thing that is bloodstained has blood on it. 


bloodstream /'bladstri:m/ noun [no plural] 
BIOLOGY the flow of blood around your body 


bloodthirsty /'blad,0s:sti/ adjective enjoying 
using or watching violence 

‘blood transfusion noun [C] HEALTH when 
blood is put into someone’s body 


‘blood type (also UK blood group) noun [C] 
HEALTH, BIOLOGY one of the groups that human 
blood is divided into 


'blood vessel noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY one 
of the small tubes that blood flows through in 
your body 


bloody’ /'bladi/ adjective 1 BLOOD] covered in 
blood bloody hands 2 |VIOLENT] violent and in- 
volving a lot of blood and injuries a bloody 
war 


bloody? /'bladi/ adjective, adverb UK very in- 
formal used to show anger or to emphasize 
what you are saying in a slightly rude way I 
can't find my bloody keys. o We were bloody 
lucky to win. 


bloom?" /blu:m/ noun 1 [C] a flower beautiful, 
pink blooms 2 in bloom with flowers that are 
open In June the roses are in bloom. 


bloom? /blu:m/ verb [I] 1 BIOLOGY If a plant 
blooms, its flowers open. 2 to develop and 
become successful, happy, or healthy Their 
romance bloomed while they were in Paris. 


blossom! /'bips:m/ noun [C, U] BIOLOGY a small 
flower, or the small flowers on a tree or plant 
cherry blossom 


blossom? /'bips:m/ verb [I] 1 BIOLOGY If a tree 
blossoms, it produces flowers. 2 to develop and 
become successful or beautiful She has blos- 
somed into a world champion. 


blot? /bipt/ verb [T] blotting, past blotted to dry 
wet marks using soft paper or a cloth 
blot sth out phrasal verb 1 [NOT THINK] to stop 
yourself from thinking about something un- 
pleasant I’ve tried to blot out memories of my 
relationship with Dieter. 2 [CANNOT SEE] If smoke 
or cloud blots out the sun, it prevents it from 
being seen. 

blot? /bipt/ noun 1 [C] a mark on something, 
made by ink or paint falling on it 2 a blot on 
sth something that spoils something else The 
financial scandal was a blot on his reputation. 

blotch /bivtf/ noun |C] a mark on something, 
especially your skin eblotchy (a/so blotched) 
adjective having blotches 

‘blotting paper noun [U] thick paper used for 
drying wet ink 

blouse /blauz/ @ /blaus/ noun [C] a piece of 
clothing like a shirt that women wear 


o«blow' /blou/ verb, past tense blew, past partici- 


ple blown 1 [WIND] [I] If the wind blows, it moves 
and makes currents of air. A cool sea breeze 
was blowing. 2 [PERSON] [I] to force air out 
through your mouth She blew on her coffee be- 
fore taking a sip. 3 blow sth down/across/off, etc 
If the wind blows something somewhere, it 
makes it move in that direction. The storm 
blew trees across the road. 4 [MOVE] |l] to move 
in the wind branches blowing in the breeze 
5 [INSTRUMENT] |I, T] to make a sound by forcing 
air out of your mouth and through an instru- 
ment Ann blew a few notes on the trumpet. 6 
ART [T] to make shapes out of something by 
blowing it to blow bubbles 7 [SPEND] [T] informal 
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O= Important words to learn 


to spend a lot of money quickly and withouto«blue? /blu:/ noun 1 [C, U] the colour of the sky 


considering it seriously Lou blew all her prize 
money on a diamond necklace. 8 blow it/your 
chance(s) informal If you blow it or blow your 
chance, you lose an opportunity to do some- 
thing by doing or saying the wrong thing. Tom 
blew his chances of getting the job by arriving 
late for the interview. 9 blow your nose to clear 
your nose by forcing air through it into a 
handkerchief (= piece of cloth or soft paper) 
10 [ELECTRICITY] [I, T] If a piece of electrical equip- 
ment blows, it suddenly stops working be- 
cause the electric current is too strong. See 
also: blow your mind', blow/get sth out of proportion 
blow sb away phrasal verb mainly US infor- 
mal to surprise or please someone very much 
a movie that will blow you away 

blow (sth) out pArasal verb If a flame blows 
out, or if you blow it out, it stops burning 
because you or the wind have blown it. 

blow over phrasal verb If a storm or an ar- 
gument blows over, it ends. 

blow (sb/sth) up phrasal verb to destroy some- 
thing or kill someone with a bomb, or to be 
destroyed by a bomb Terrorists blew up an 
office building in the city. 

blow sth up phrasal verb to fill something 
with air blow up a balloon 

blow up phrasal verb 1 [START] If a storm or an 
argument blows up, it starts suddenly. 2 
BECOME ANGRY] informal to suddenly become 
very angry 


blow? /bləu/ noun [C] 1 DISAPPOINTMENT] a shock 
or disappointment Losing his job was a terri- 
ble blow to him. 2 HiT] a hard hit with a hand 
or heavy object He suffered serious blows to 
the head during the attack. 3 [INSTRUMENT] when 
you blow something or blow into an instru- 
ment or other object a blow on the whistle 
4 come to blows to fight or argue 


blow-by-blow / blaubai'blau/ adjective a blow- 
by-blow account/description a description of an 
event that gives all the details in the exact 
order that they happened 


blow-dry /'bloudrai/ verb [T] to dry your hair 
in a particular style using a hairdryer (= elec- 
trical equipment for drying hair) eblow-dry 
noun [no plural] 7 had a cut and blow-dry. 

‘blow moulding noun [U] DT a method of 


making bottles and containers where air is 
blown into melted plastic 


blown /'bloun/ past participle of blow 


blowout /'blovaut/ noun [C] 1 [TYRE] when a tyre 
suddenly explodes while a vehicle is still mov- 
ing 2 |MEAUPARTY| informal an expensive meal 
or a big party 3 SPORT US informal when one 
team or player beats another easily in a sport 


bludgeon /'blAdsn/ verb [T] to hit someone 
several times with a heavy object [often pas- 
sive] She was bludgeoned to death with a ham- 
mer. 


o«blue' /blu:/ adjective 1 COLOUR] being the same 
colour as the sky when there are no clouds a 
dark blue jacket SSee colour picture Colours on page 
Centre 12 2 [SAD] informal sad 3 [SEX] about sex a 
blue joke/movie SSee also: black! and blue, once in 
a blue moon 


when there are no clouds See colour picture Col- 
ours on page Centre 6 2 out of the blue If some- 
thing happens out of the blue, you did not 
expect it. One day, completely out of the blue, I 
had a letter from her. 


bluebell /'biu:bel/ noun [C] a plant with small, 
blue flowers shaped like bells 


blueberry /'blu:b*ri/ noun [C] FOOD a small, 
sweet, dark blue fruit that grows on bushes 


blue-chip /,blu:'t{ip/ adjective [always before 
noun] ECONOMICS A blue-chip company or 
investment is considered certain to make a 
profit. 


blue-collar / blu:'kpla'/ adjective [always before 
noun] A blue-collar worker does physical work, 
especially in a factory. 


blueprint /'blu:print/ noun [C] a plan that 
shows how someone will design, build, or 
achieve something a blueprint for political 
reform 


blues /blu:z/ noun [plural] 1 MUSIC a type of 
slow, sad music that was developed by Afri- 
can-Americans jazz and blues 2 havelget the 
blues informal to feel or become sad 


Bluetooth /‘blu:tu:6/ noun [U] trademark a 
technology that allows equipment such as 
computers and mobile phones to connect with 
no wires or cables a Bluetooth headset 


bluff? /blaf/ verb |l, T] to pretend you will do 
something or that you have knowledge, in or- 
der to force someone to do something He won't 
really leave her - he's only bluffing. 


bluff? /blaf/ noun 1 [C] an attempt to bluff 2 call 
sb's bluff to tell someone to do the thing they 
say they will do, because you do not think they 
will do it 

blunder’ /‘blanda‘/ noun [C] a serious and often 
stupid mistake a series of financial blunders 


blunder? /'biande"/ verb 1 [I] to make a serious 
mistake 2 blunder around/into, etc to move 
somewhere in a heavy way, as if you cannot 
see well He blundered around, looking for the 
light switch. 


blunt? /biAnt/ adjective 1 [NOT SHARP] not sharp a 
blunt knife 2 [RUDE] saying exactly what you 
think without caring about people's feelings a 
blunt letter ebluntness noun [U 


blunt? /blant/ verb [T] 1 [FEELING] to make a feel- 
ing less strong Mario’s comments blunted 
everyone's enthusiasm. 2 {LESS SHARP] to make 
something less sharp 


bluntly /‘blantli/ adverb saying exactly what 
you think without caring about people's feel- 
ings 

blur? /bis:/ verb |I, T] blurring, past blurred 1 [LESS 
OBVIOUS] to make the difference between two 
things less clear, or to make it difficult to see 
the exact truth about something a book that 
blurs the distinction between reality and fiction 
2 [DIFFICULT TO SEE] to become difficult to see 
clearly, or to make something become difficult 
to see clearly soft sunlight that blurred the 
edges of the mountains 
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O= Important words to learn 


blur? /bls:/ noun [no plural] something that you 
cannot see or remember clearly The accident 
happened so quickly that it's all a blur. 


blurb /bis:b/ noun [C] a short description to 
advertise a product, especially a book 


blurred /bls:d/ adjective 1 [NOT CLEAR] (also blurry 
/'bla:i/) not clear a blurred photograph 
o blurred memories 2 [POOR SIGHT] If your sight 
is blurred, you cannot see clearly. blurred 
vision 

blurt /bls:t/ (also blurt out) verb [T] to say some- 
thing suddenly and without thinking, espe- 
cially because you are excited or nervous 
"Will you marry me?" he blurted. 


blush /blaJ/ verb [I] If you blush, your face be- 
comes red, especially because you are embar- 
rassed. He blushed with shame. eblush noun 
[C] 


blusher /'bl4f»/ UK (US blush) noun [U] red 
powder or cream that women put on their 
faces in order to make them more attractive 


bluster /'blast»'/ verb |I, T] to speak in a loud 
and angry way, often with little effect ebluster 
noun [U] 


blustery /'blasteri/ adjective very windy a cold, 
blustery day 


BB lymphocyte (also B-cell) noun [C] BIOLOGY a 
type of blood cell that produces antibodies 
(= substances in the blood that fight disease) 


boa constrictor / bavaken'strikta'/ noun [C] a 
large, strong snake, found in South and Cen- 
tral America, that kills animals and birds by 
wrapping itself around them and crushing 
them 


boar /bs:'/ noun |C] 1 FARM ANIMAL] a male pig 
2 WILD ANIMAL] (also wild boar) a wild pig 


board! /b»:d/ noun 1 [WOOD] [C] a long, thin, flat 
piece of wood He nailed some boards across the 
broken window. 2 [SURFACE] [C] a flat piece of 
wood, plastic, etc used for a particular purpose 
an ironing board o a chopping board 3 |N- 
FORMATION] [C] a piece of wood, plastic, etc on a 
wall, where information can be put Have you 
seen the poster on the board? 4 EDUCATION [C] a 
surface on the wall of a school room that the 
teacher writes on Copy down the sentences 
from the board. 5 [GAMES] [C] a piece of wood, 
cardboard, etc for playing games on a chess 
board 6 [ORGANIZATION] [group] a group of people 
who officially control a company or organiza- 
tion, or a particular type of business activity 
The board approved the sales plan. o the Gas/ 
Tourist Board 7 on board on a boat, train, air- 
craft, etc 8 [MEALS] [U] meals that are provided 
when you stay in a hotel bed and board o How 
much is a single room with full board (= all 
meals)? 9 across the board affecting everyone 
or every part of something Jobs are likely to 
be lost across the board. See also: bulletin 
board, diving board, drawing board, full board, 
half board, ironing board 


board? /bo:d/ verb 1 |GET ON A VEHICLE | [I, T] to get 
on a bus, boat, aircraft, etc He boarded the 
train to London. 2 [TRAIN/AIRCRAFT ETC] [I] If an air- 
craft, train, etc is boarding, passengers are 
getting onto it. 


board sth up phrasal verb to cover a door or 
window with wooden boards 


boarder /'bo:da'/ noun [C] 1 EDUCATION UK a 
student who lives at school 2 US (UK lodger) 
someone who pays for a place to sleep and 
meals in someone else's house 3 SPORT some- 
one who goes snowboarding (- sport where 
you stand on a board to move over snow) 


‘board game noun [C] a game such as chess 
that is played on a board 


‘boarding house noun [C] a house where you 
pay for a room and meals 


'boarding pass (also 'boarding card) noun [C] 
a piece of paper you must show to get on an 
aircraft 


‘boarding ,school noun [C] EDUCATION a 
school where students live and study 


boardroom /'b»:dru:m/ noun [C] a room where 
the people who control a company or organi- 
zation have meetings 


boast' /baust/ verb 1 PRIDE] [I, T] to talk with too 
much pride about what you have done or what 
you own I wish she would stop boasting about 
her exam results. [+ that] Liam boasted that he 
owned two sports cars. 2 [HAVE] [T] If a place 
boasts something good, it has it. New York 
boasts some of the best museums in the world. 


boast? /boost/ noun |C] something you are 
proud of and like to tell people about 


boastful /'boostt^l/ adjective talking with too 
much pride boastful remarks 


oboat /bout/ noun 1 [C] a vehicle for travelling 
on water a fishing boat 2 be in the same boat 
to be in the same unpleasant situation as other 
people She complains that she doesn't have 
enough money, but we're all in the same boat. 
3 miss the boat to be too late to get what you 
want I'm afraid you've missed the boat. All the 
tickets have been sold. 4 push the boat out UK 
to spend a lot of money, especially when you 
are celebrating 5 rock the boat to do or say 
something that changes a situation in a way 
that causes problems See also: rowing boat 


bob /bvb/ verb [I] bobbing, past bobbed to move 
up and down quickly and gently boats bobbing 
in the harbour 


bobby /'bobi/ noun [C] UK informal old-fash- 
ioned a police officer 


‘bobby pin US (UK hairgrip) noun [C] a small, 
thin piece of metal, used to fasten a woman's 
hair in position 


bode /boud/ verb literary bode ill/well to be a 
bad or good sign for the future These religious 
differences do not bode well for their marriage. 


bodily’ /'bodii/ adjective [always before noun] 
BIOLOGY relating to a person's body bodily 
strength 


bodily? /'bodili/ adverb If you move someone 
bodily, you lift or push them. He carried her 
bodily out of the room. 
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O= Important words to learn 


head- 


shoulder 


upper arm 


chest 


> arm 


waist 
stomach 


groin 


hand 


body 


o«body /'bodi/ noun 1 ANATOMY [C] the whole 
physical structure of a person or animal the 
human body 2See colour picture The Body on page 
Centre 13 2 [DEAD] [C] a dead person Police found 
the body in a field. 3 [NOT ARMS/LEGS] |C] the main 
part of a person or animal's body, not the 
head, arms, or legs a dog with a thin body and 
short legs 4 [GROUP] [group] an official group of 
people who work together the sport's regula- 
tory body 5 [MAIN PART] [no plural] the main part 
of something The body of the book is about his 
childhood. 6 [AMOUNT] [no plural] a large amount 
of information a body of research into AIDS 
7 VEHICLE] [C] the main part of a vehicle The 
body of the ship was not damaged. 


bodybuilding /'bodibildip/ noun [U] SPORT 
doing exercises with heavy weights to make 
your muscles big ebodybuilder noun [C] 


bodyguard /'bvdiga:d/ noun [C] someone 
whose job is to protect someone 
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'body language noun [U] the way you move 
your body, that shows people what you are 
feeling 


bog! /b»g/ noun [C, U] GEOGRAPHY an area of 
soft, wet ground 


bog? /bvg/ verb bogging, past bogged 
be bogged down phrasal verb to become so 
involved in something that you cannot do 
anything else Try not to get too bogged down 
in details. 


boggle /'bogl/ verb the mind boggles UK infor- 
mal (US it boggles the mind informal) some- 
thing you say if something is difficult for you 
to accept, imagine, or understand The mind 
boggles at the stupidity of some people. >See 
also: mind-boggling 

bogus /'bougos/ adjective pretending to be real 
a bogus doctor o bogus documents 


bohemian /bou'hi:mian/ adjective typical of 
artists, musicians, etc, who live in a more 
informal way than most people 


o«boil' /boil/ verb |I, T] 1 PHYSICS If a liquid boils, 


or if you boil it, it reaches the temperature 
where bubbles rise up in it and it produces 
steam. boiling water 2 [CONTAINER] If a container 
of liquid boils, or if you boil it, the liquid 
inside it reaches the temperature where bub- 
bles rise up in it and it produces steam. I’ve 
boiled the kettle. 3 FOOD to cook food in water 
that is boiling Boil the pasta for 10 minutes. 
DSee picture at cook 

boil down to sth phrasal verb If a situation or 
problem boils down to something, that is the 
main reason for it. The problem boils down to 
one thing - lack of money. 

boil over phrasal verb 1 [LIQUID] If a liquid that 
is being heated boils over, it flows over the 
side of the pan. 2 [SITUATION/FEELING] If a difficult 
situation or bad emotion boils over, it cannot 
be controlled any more and people start to 
argue or fight. 


boil? /boil/ noun 1 bring sth to the boil FOOD to 
heat something until it starts to produce bub- 
bles and steam Bring the water to the boil, then 
add the rice. 2 HEALTH [C] a red swollen area on 
the skin that is infected 


boiler /'bol»/ noun [C] a piece of equipment 
that provides hot water for a house 

boiling /'boiltn/ (also boiling 'hot) adjective 
informal very hot It’s boiling in here! 


‘boiling point noun [C] MEASURES, PHYSICS the 
temperature that a liquid boils at 


boisterous /'boist?ros/ adjective noisy and full 
of energy a boisterous child eboisterously ad- 
verb 


‘a bold decision/move/plan/step 


bold’ /bould/ adjective 1 [NOT FRIGHTENED] not 
frightened of taking risks It was a bold deci- 
sion to go and live abroad. 2 [COLOUR/SHAPE| 
strong in colour or shape bold colours o a 
bold design 3 |LETTERS] words that are printed 
in bold letters are darker and thicker than 
normal words eboldly adverb eboldness noun 
[U] 
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O= Important words to learn 


booby trap 


bold? /bəvld/ noun [U] a style of printing in 
which the letters are darker and thicker than 
usual 


bollard /'bvla:d/ noun [C] UK a short thick post 
in a road, used to stop cars driving somewhere 


Bolshevik /'bolfovik/ noun [C] POLITICS a sup- 
porter of the political system introduced by 
Lenin in Russia in 1917 eBolshevik adjective 
eBolshevism /'bpnlfovizm/ noun [U] 


bolster /'bsulsto'/ verb [T] to make something 
stronger by supporting or encouraging it 
Strong sales are bolstering the economy. 


bolt? /boult/ noun [C] 1 [FOR LOCKING] a metal bar 
that you push across a door or window to lock 
it 2 [FOR FASTENING] a small piece of metal that is 
used with a nut (= metal piece with a hole in 
the middle) to fasten pieces of wood or metal 
together See also: the nuts (nut) and bolts 


bolt? /boult/ verb [T] 1 [FASTEN] to fasten two 
things together with a bolt The seats in the 
cinema were bolted to the floor. 2 [LOCK] to lock 
a door or window with a bolt 3 bolt down/out/ 
through, etc to move suddenly and quickly The 
cat bolted out of the door when it saw the dog. 
4 [EAT] (also bolt down) to eat something very 
quickly 


bolt 'upright adverb sitting or standing with 
your back very straight 


plant bomb e a bomb explodes/ goes off e 
a bomb attack/blast e a bomb scare/threat/ 
warning 


o«bomb' /bom/ noun [C] a weapon that explodes 
and causes damage The bomb destroyed sev- 
eral office buildings in the city. 2See also: atomic 
bomb 


bomb? /bom/ verb 1 [T] to attack a place using 
bombs The factories were bombed during the 
war. 2 bomb along/down/through, etc UK infor- 
mal to move very quickly A car came bombing 
down the road. 


bombard /bom'ba:d/ verb |T] to continuously 
attack a place using guns and bombs ebom- 
bardment noun |C, U] an aerial bombardment 
bombard sb with sth phrasal verb to give 
someone too much information, ask them too 
many questions, etc 


bomber /'bom»/ noun [C] 1 AIRCRAFT] an aircraft 
that drops bombs 2 [PERSON] someone who puts 
a bomb somewhere 


bombshell /'bomjel/ noun [C] informal a piece 
of usually bad news that surprises you very 
much He dropped a bombshell by announc- 
ing that he was quitting the sport. 


bona fide /,bouno'faidi/ adjective real and hon- 
est Make sure you are dealing with a bona fide 
company. 


bonang /‘bonen/ noun [C] MUSIC a musical in- 
strument from Indonesia, with several metal 
pots placed on strings over a wooden frame 


bonanza /be'ngnzo/ noun |C] a situation in 
which many people are successful and get a 
lot of money The Internet is a bonanza for the 
computer industry. 
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create/forge/form/strengthen a bond è a 
close bond e a bond with sb /between sb and 
sb 


bond! /bond/ noun [C] 1 an interest, experience, 
or feeling that makes two people feel con- 
nected A /ove of opera created a bond between 
them. 2 FINANCE an official document from a 
government or company to show that you 
have given them money that they will pay 
back with a certain amount of extra money 
3 (also chemical bond) CHEMISTRY the way two 
atoms are joined together in a chemical com- 
pound 


bond? /b»nd/ verb 1 JON] [I, T] If two things 
bond, they stick together, or if you bond them, 
you make them stick together. This glue bonds 
wood and metal in seconds. 2 [RELATIONSHIP] [I] to 
develop a strong relationship with someone 
Physical contact helps a mother bond with her 
baby. 


bondage /'bondids/ noun [U] when someone is 
completely controlled by something or is a 
slave (= owned by the person they work for) 


o«bone' /baun/ noun 1 ANATOMY (C, U] one of the 


hard pieces that make the structure inside a 
person or animal He broke a bone in his hand. 
2 a bone of contention something that people 
argue about 3 have a bone to pick with sb 
informal to want to talk to someone because 
you are annoyed about something they have 
done 4 make no bones about sth/doing sth to 
say what you think or feel, without being em- 
barrassed She made no bones about her reluc- 
tance to work with me. 


bone? /boun/ verb [T] FOOD to remove the bones 
from meat or fish 


'bone marrow noun [U] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY the 
soft substance inside bones 


bonfire /'bonfaro'/ noun [C] a large fire outside, 
often used for burning waste 

bonkers /‘bonkez/ adjective informal crazy 

bonnet /'bonit/ noun [C] 1 [CAR] UK (US hood) 
the metal cover of a car's engine See colour 
picture Car on page Centre 7 2 [HAT] a hat that you 
tie under your face 


bonus /'boones/ noun |C] 1 FINANCE an extra 
amount of money that you are given, espe- 
cially because you have worked hard All em- 
ployees received a bonus of £500. 2 another 
pleasant thing in addition to something you 
were expecting The sunny weather was an 
added bonus. 


bony /'booni/ adjective very thin, so that you 
can see or feel bones bony elbows 

boo /bu:/ verb |I, T] booing, past booed to shout 
the word "boo" to show that you do not like a 
speech, performance, etc eboo noun [C] 

boob /bu:b/ noun [C] informal 1 [BREAST] a 
woman's breast 2 [MISTAKE] a silly mistake 

booby prize /'bu:bi,praiz/ noun [C] a prize that 
you get if you finish last in a competition 

booby trap /‘bu:bi,trep/ noun [C] something 
dangerous, especially a bomb, that is hidden 
somewhere that looks safe ebooby-trap verb [T] 
[often passive] His car was booby-trapped. 


o«book? /bok/ verb 1 


o«book'! /bok/ noun 1 


[TEXT] [C] a set of pages fas- 
tened together in a cover for people to read a 
book about animals 2 a book of stamps/tickets, 
etc a set of stamps, tickets, etc that are fas- 
tened together inside a cover 3 [FOR WRITING] [C] 
a set of pages fastened together in a cover and 
used for writing on an address book 4 do sth 
by the book to do something exactly as the 
rules tell you 5 be in sb's good/bad books UK 
informal If you are in someone's good books, 
they are pleased with you, and if you are in 
their bad books, they are angry with you. >See 
also: cookery book, take a leaf! out of sb's book, 
phone book, reference book 


ARRANGE] |I, T] to arrange to 
use or do something at a particular time in the 
future to book a ticket/hotel room o We've 
booked a trip to Spain for next month. o Sorry, 
the hotel is fully booked (- has no more 
rooms). 2 [CRIME] [T] to officially accuse someone 
of a crime Detectives booked him for resisting 
arrest. 3 SPORT |T] UK If a sports official books 
you, they write an official record of something 
you have done wrong. The referee booked two 
players for fighting during the game. 

book in/book into sth phrasal verb UK to say 
that you have arrived when you get to a hotel 
book sb in/book sb into sth phrasal verb 
mainly UK to arrange for someone to stay ata 
hotel 


bookcase /'bokkeis/ noun [C] a piece of furni- 
ture with shelves for putting books on 2See 
colour picture The Living Room on page Centre 4 


‘book club noun [C] a group of people who 
meet regularly to talk about books they have 
read 


bookie /'boki/ noun [C] informal someone 
whose job is to take and pay out money that 
people risk trying to guess the result of horse 
races, sports events, etc 


accept/cancel/make/take a booking e an 
advance booking e a booking for sth e a 
booking fee/form 


booking /'bukin/ noun |C, U] mainly UK an ar- 
rangement you make to have a hotel room, 
tickets, etc at a particular time in the future 
advance booking 


bookkeeping /'buk,ki:pm/ noun [U] FINANCE 
recording the money that an organization or 
business spends and receives ebookkeeper 
noun [|C] 


booklet /'buklət/ noun [C] a small, thin book 
that contains information The tourist office 
has booklets about the area. 


bookmaker /'bok,merko'/ noun [C] a bookie 


bookmark /'bokma:k/ noun [C] 1 something 
you put in a book so you can findthe page you 
want 2 INTERNET an address on the Internet 
that you record so that you can quickly find 
something again Add this website to your book- 
marks. 


bookmark? /'bokma:k/ verb [T| INTERNET to 
make a record of the address of an Internet 
document in your computer so that you can- 
find it again easily 


O= Important words to learn 


ibook of prime ‘entry noun [C] FINANCE one 
of the books or computer files, for example the 
cash book, where a business's financial re- 
cords are kept 


books /boks/ noun [plural] FINANCE the written 
financial records of a business or organization 


bookseller /‘buk,sela'/ noun [C] a person or 
company that sells books 


bookshelf /Cbokfelf/ noun [C] plural book- 
shelves a shelf for holding books 


bookshop  /'bokfopp/ UK (US bookstore 
/'buksto:'/) noun [C] a shop that sells books 


bookworm /‘bukw3:m/ noun [C] informal 
someone who enjoys reading very much 


Boolean /'bu:lion/ adjective COMPUTING in a da- 
tabase, a Boolean field can have the values 
‘true’ or ‘false’ Boolean data o a Boolean 
search 


boom! /bu:m/ noun [C] 1 ECONOMICS a period 
when there is a big increase in sales or profits 
an economic boom o The 1990's saw a boom 
in computer sales. 2 a loud, deep sound >See 
also: baby boom 


boom? /bu:m/ verb |I] 1 [INCREASE] If something is 
booming, it is increasing or becoming more 
successful or popular very quickly. House 
prices are booming. 2 [SOUND] to make a loud, 
deep sound, or to speak in a loud, deep voice 

boomerang /‘bu:mren/ noun [C] a curved 
piece of wood that comes back to you when 
you throw it 


boon /bu:n/ noun [C] something helpful that im- 
proves your life [usually singular] Microwaves 
are a boon for busy people. 


give sb/sth a boost e receive a boost e a 
huge/major/massive/much-needed boost e 
a confidence/morale boost e a boost to sth e 
a boost for sb 


boost! /bu:st/ noun |C] something that makes 
you feel more confident and happy, or that 
helps something increase or improve In- 
creased tourism was a major boost to the local 
economy. 


boost? /bu:st/ verb [T] to increase or improve 
something Getting the job has boosted my 
confidence. 


booster /'bu:sto/ noun 1 a confidence/morale, 
etc booster something that makes you feel hap- 
pier or more confident 2 [C] an engine on a 
spacecraft that gives extra power for the first 
part of a flight 


boot! /bu:t/ noun |C] 1 [SHOE] a strong shoe that 
covers your foot and part of your leg a pair 
of boots >See colour picture Clothes on pages Centre 
8,9 2 [CAR] UK (US trunk) a closed space at the 
back of a car for storing things in See colour 
picture Car on page Centre 7 3 get/be given the boot 
informal to be told that you must leave your 
job 4 too big for your boots UK informal (US 
too big for your britches informal) behaving as 
if you are more important or more clever than 
you really are 2See also: car boot sale 


boot? /bu:t/ verb [T] informal to kick someone 
or something 
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O= Important words to learn 


boot sb out phrasal verb informal to make 
someone leave a place or job 


bootcut /'bu:tkat/ adjective bootleg 


booth /bu:ó/ noun [C] a small area that is sep- 
arated from a larger public area, especially 
used for doing something privately a telephone 
booth 


bootleg /'bu:tleg/ (also bootcut) adjective boot- 
leg trousers are wider at the bottom than at 
the knee ebootlegs noun [plural] 


booty /'bu:ti/ noun [U] valuable things stolen 
by thieves or by an army in a war 


booze’ /bu:z/ noun [U] 
drinks 


booze? /bu:z/ verb [I] informal to drink alcohol 


informal alcoholic 


cross the border e across/on/over the bor- 
der e the border between [France and Spain/ 
Switzerland and Italy, etc] e [Germany's/Sy- 
ria's, etc] border with [France/Lebanon, etc] 
e the [French/Mexican, etc] side of the border 
e border controls /guards 


o«border? /'bo:do'/ noun [C] 1 [DIVIDE] the line that 
separates two countries or states the border 
between France and Spain o We crossed the 
border from Canada into the US. 2 [EDGE] a 
strip around the edge of something for deco- 
ration white plates with a blue border 


border? /'b»:do/ verb |T] 1 [EDGE] to form a line 
around the edge of something [often passive 
The fields are bordered by tall trees. 2 [NEXT TO 
to have a border with another country [often 
passive] Spain is bordered by France and Por- 
tugal. 
border on sth phrasal verb to almost be a more 
extreme thing Her anger bordered on aggres- 
sion. 


borderline" /'b»:d'lam/ adjective If something 
or someone is borderline, it is not clear if they 
are good enough or if they will succeed. Bor- 
derline cases should take the exam again. 


borderline? /‘bs:d°lain/ noun [no plural] the 
point where one feeling, quality, level, etc 
ends and another one begins My work was on 
the borderline between two grades. 


bore" /bə::/ verb 1 [MAKE BORED] [T] to make some- 
one feel bored His war stories really bore me. 
2 [MAKE A HOLE] [I, T] to make a hole in something 
hard with a tool 


bore? /bə:/ noun 1 [PERSON] [C] someone who 
talks too much about things that are not in- 
teresting 2 [SITUATION] [no plural] a situation or 
job that annoys you because it causes difficul- 
ties or is not interesting It’s a real bore not 
having a car. 


bore? /b»:/ past tense of bear 


o«bored /bo:d/ adjective feeling tired and un- 
happy because something is not interesting or 
because you have nothing to do I’m bored 


with doing homework. o We were bored stiff 


(= extremely bored) in her lessons. eboredom 
/'bo:dam/ noun [U] when you are bored J nearly 
died of boredom. 


borrower 


We often use bland when describing food: 
This sauce is really bland, it doesn’t taste of 
anything. 


If a film, play, book, etc. or a person is bor- 
ing, you can say that they are dull: J find 
her writing a bit dull. 


Monotonous is often used about something 
that you listen to: The teacher had a really 
monotonous voice and I almost fell asleep. 


When describing an activity, tedious is 
sometimes used: You have to fill in various 
forms, which is a bit tedious. 


If speech or writing is boring because it is 
too long, we can describe it as long- 
winded: He gave this really long-winded 
explanation about why he'd changed his 
mind. 


o«boring /'bo:rip/ adjective not interesting or ex- 
citing a boring job o The film was so boring, I 
fell asleep. 


bored or boring? 
Bored is used to describe how someone feels about 
something. 


He didn't enjoy the lesson because he was bored. 
He didn’t enjoy the.1 , ; , 
ing. 

If something or someone is boring, they make you feel 
bored. 

The book was long and boring. 


o«born' /bo:n/ verb be born a When a person or 
animal is born, they come out of their 
mother's body and start to exist. She was born 
in London in 1973. o an American-born writer 
(= born in America) b If an idea is born, it 
starts to exist. 


born? /bə:n/ adjective a born actor/leader/ 
teacher, etc someone who has a natural ability 
to act, lead, teach, etc 


born-again /,b»:no'gen/ adjective a born-again 
Christian RELIGION someone who has become a 
very enthusiastic member of the Christian 
religion 


borne /b»:n/ past participle of bear 


boron /'bə:.ron/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a hard, yel- 
low-brown chemical element used in nuclear 
reactors and to make steel hard (symbol B) 


borough /'baro/ (3) /'bs:rou/ noun [C] a town 
or part of a city 


o«borrow /'bprou/ verb 1 [USE] [T] to use something 
that belongs to someone else and give it back 
later Can I borrow a pen please? o I borrowed 
the book from my sister. 2 ECONOMICS, 
FINANCE [I, T] to take money from a bank or 
financial organization and pay it back over a 
period of time 3 [IDEA] [T] to take and use a word 
or idea The English word 'rucksack' is bor- 
rowed from German. 


borrower /'bporouc'/ noun [C] FINANCE someone 
who borrows money 
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O= Important words to learn 


bosom /'boz:m/ noun 1 [C] a woman's breasts 
2 a bosom buddy/pal, etc a very good friend 


oboss’ /bps/ noun [C] someone who is respons- 
ible for employees and tells them what to do 


I'll ask my boss if I can leave work early to-o-»bottom! /'botom/ noun 1 


morrow. 


boss? /bns/ (also boss about/around) verb [T] to 
tell someone what they should do all the time 
My older brother is always bossing me about. 


bossy /'bosi/ adjective always telling other peo- 
ple what to do ebossiness noun [U] 


botanist /‘bot-nist/ noun [C] BIOLOGY someone 
who studies plants 


botany /'bpt»ni/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the scientific 
study of plants ebotanical /bo'tznikol/ (also bo- 
tanic /bo'tzenrk/) adjective relating to botany 


botch /bot[/ (also botch up) verb [T] to spoil 
something by doing it badly a botched robbery 


oboth /bou0/ pronoun, determiner, quantifier 
1 used to talk about two people or things The 
children both have red hair. o Both of my sis- 
ters are teachers. o Would you like cream, ice 
cream, or both? 2 both...and... used to empha- 
size that you are talking about two people or 
things Both Jack and his wife are keen chess 
players. SSee also: have the best? of both worlds 


bother? /'b»ó»/ verb 1 [ANNOY] [T] to annoy 
someone by trying to get their attention when 
they do not want to see you or talk to you 
Sorry to bother you, but could you spare any 
change? 2 [WORRY] [T] to make someone feel wor- 
ried or upset Living on my own doesn't bother 
me at all. 3 [DO] |l, T] to make the effort to do 
something [+ doing sth] Don't bother making 
the bed - I'll do it later. [+ to do sth] He didn't 
even bother to call. 4 can't be bothered informal 
If you can't be bothered to do something, you 
are too lazy or tired to do it. [+ to do sth] J can't 
be bothered to iron my clothes. 5 not bothered 
UK informal If you are not bothered about 
something, it is not important to you and does 
not worry you. "Do you want tea or coffee?" 
"Either, I'm not bothered." 


bother? /'b»ós/ noun [U] trouble or problems 
"Are you sure you don't mind taking me?" "No, 
it's no bother, really!" 


bothered /'b»ósd/ adjective [never before noun] 
If you are bothered about something, it is im- 
portant to you and you are worried about it. 
He's very bothered about what other people 
think. 


Botox /'bootpks/ noun [|U] trademark HEALTH 
Botulinum Toxin: a drug used in a person's 
face to make it look smooth and young eBotox 
verb |T] 


obottle’ /'bptl/ noun [C] a container for liquids, 
usually made of glass or plastic, with a narrow 
top an empty bottle o a bottle of wine DSee also: 
hot-water bottle 


bottle? /'botl/ verb [T] to put liquid into a bottle 
[often passive] This wine was bottled in France. 
o bottled beer/water 
bottle sth up phrasal verb to not allow your- 
self to show or talk about your feelings 


‘bottle bank noun [C] UK ENVIRONMENT a large 
container outside, where you can put empty 
bottles so that the glass can be used again 


bottleneck /'botinek/ noun [C] 1 PROBLEM] some- 
thing that causes a process to happen more 
slowly than it should 2 [ROAD] a narrow part of 
a road where traffic moves slowly 


LOWEST PART] [C] the 
lowest part of something [usually singular] Click 
on the icon at the bottom of the page. 2 [FLAT 
SURFACE] [C] the flat surface on the lowest side 
of something [usually singular] There was a price 
tag on the bottom of the box. 3 [LOWEST POSITION 
[no plural] the lowest position in a group, or- 
ganization, etc He got bad exam marks and is 
at the bottom of the class. 4 [no 
plural] the ground under a river, lake, or sea 
Divers found the wreck on the bottom of the 
ocean. 5 |FURTHEST PART] [no plural] the part of a 
road or area of land that is furthest from 
where you are Go to the bottom of the road and 
turn left. 6 BIOLOGY, ANATOMY [C] the part of 
your body that you sit on 7 be at the bottom 
of sth to be the cause of a problem or situation 
8 get to the bottom of sth to discover the truth 
about a situation DSee also: rock bottom, from 
top! to bottom 


bottom?" /'botom/ adjective [always before noun] 
in the lowest position the bottom drawer 


bottomless /'botomlos/ adjective a bottomless 
pit à supply, especially of money, that has no 
limit 

the bottom ‘line noun the most important 
fact in a situation The bottom line is that if you 
don't work, you'll fail the test. 


bough /bav/ noun [C] literary a large branch on 
a tree 


bought /bs:t/ past of buy 


boulder /'bsuldo/ noun [C] GEOLOGY a very 
large rock 


'boulder clay noun [U] GEOLOGY a type of 
heavy, sticky soil full of large rocks that is 
formed in and between large areas of ice 


boulevard /'bu:lova:d/ noun [C] a wide road in 
a city, usually with trees along it 


bounce’ /bauns/ verb 1 [BALL] |I, T] to hit a sur- 
face and then move quickly away, or to make 
something do this The ball bounced high into 
the air. 2 JUMP] [I] to jump up and down several 
times on a soft surface The children loved 
bouncing on the bed. 3 bounce along/around/ 
into, etc to move somewhere in a happy and 
energetic way Sarah bounced into the room 
with a big smile on her face. 4 FINANCE [I, T] If 
a cheque (= piece of printed paper you write 
on to pay for things) bounces, or a bank 
bounces it, the bank will not pay it because 
there is not enough money in the account. 
bounce back phrasal verb 1 to be successful or 
happy again after a failure, disappointment, 
etc After a terrible start the team bounced back 
and won the game. 2 INTERNET If an email 
bounces back, it is returned to you because the 
address is not correct or there is a computer 
problem. 

bounce? /bauns/ noun |C, U] when something 
bounces, or the quality that makes something 
able to bounce 

bouncer /'baunss'/ noun [C] someone whose job 
is to stand at the door of a bar, party, etc and 
keep out people who are not wanted 
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O= Important words to learn 83 


bouncy /'baunsi/ adjective 1 [HAPPY] happy and 
full of energy She’s very bouncy and confident. 
2 [BOUNCE] able to bounce bouncy balls 


bound! /baund/ adjective 1 bound to do sth cer- 
tain to do something, or certain to happen 
You’re bound to feel nervous before your driv- 
ing test. 2 bound up with sth closely connected 
with something A country’s culture is bound 
up with its language and history. 3 [FORCED 
[never before noun] having a moral or legal duty 
to do something The witness was bound by an 
oath to tell the truth. 4 [DIRECTION] [never before 


box office 


bow? /boo/ noun [C] 1 [KNOT] a knot with two 
curved parts and two loose ends, that is used 
to tie shoes or as decoration 2 MUSIC a long, 
thin piece of wood with hair stretched 
between the ends, used to play some musical 
instruments 3 [WEAPON] a piece of curved wood 
with string fixed to both ends, used for 
shooting arrows 


bowel /baval/ noun [C] ANATOMY the long tube 
that carries solid waste from your stomach out 
of your body [usually plural] He's got trouble 
with his bowels. 


noun] travelling towards a particular place He oubowl1 /bəul / noun |C] a round, deep dish used 


was on a train bound for Berlin. 


bound? /baund/ verb bound across/down/into, 
etc to move quickly with large steps or jumps 
Guy bounded across the room to answer the 
phone. 


bound? /baund/ noun [C 
by/in leaps (leap?) and bounds 


bound? /baond/ past of bind 


boundary /'baound'ri/ noun [C] 1 [INE] a line that 
divides two areas or forms an edge around an 
area The mountains mark the boundary be- 
tween the two countries. 2 UMT] a limit Such 
violence is beyond the boundaries of civilized 
conduct. 


boundless /'baundləs/ adjective having no 
limit He has boundless energy/enthusiasm. 


bounds /baundz/ noun 1 [plural] legal or social 
limits They have overstepped the bounds of 
good taste. 2 out of bounds If a place is out of 
bounds, you are not allowed to go there. The 
staff room is out of bounds to students. 


bounty /'baunti/ noun 1 [LARGE AMOUNT] [C, U] a 
large or generous amount of something 2 RE- 
WARD] [C] an amount of money paid as a reward 


bouquet /bu'ke1/ noun [C] flowers that are tied 
together in an attractive way 


bourbon /'bs:bon/ noun [C, U] FOOD a type of 
American whisky (= strong alcoholic drink) 


bourgeois /'b»:3wa:/ adjective SOCIETY typical 
of middle class people who are too interested 
in money and correct social behaviour bour- 
geois values ethe bourgeoisie /,bo:3wa:'zi:/ 
noun [group] the middle class, that owns most 
of society's money 


bout /baut/ noun [C] 1 a short period of activity 
or illness a bout of depression 2 SPORT a fight 
in boxing 

boutique /bu:'titk/ noun [C] a small shop that 
sells fashionable clothes 


bovine /'boovam/ adjective relating to cows 


bow’ /bav/ verb |I, T] to bend your head or body 
forward in order to show respect or to thank 
an audience The actors all bowed after the per- 
formance. o We bowed our heads in prayer. 
bow out pArasal verb to leave a job or stop 
doing an activity, usually after a long time He 
bowed out of politics at the age of 70. 
bow to sth/sb phrasal verb to do what some- 
one else wants you to do The government are 
refusing to bow to public pressure. 


bow? /bau/ noun [C] 1 [BEND] when you bow The 
actors came back on stage and took a bow. 
2 [suiP] the front part of a ship 


a big jump See also: 


for holding soup and other food a bowl of rice/ 
soup 


bowl? /boul/ verb [I, T] SPORT 1 to roll a ball 
along a surface as part of a game 2 in cricket, 
to throw a ball to the person who has to hit it 


bowler /'boul'/ noun [C] SPORT in cricket, the 
player who throws the ball so someone can hit 
it DSee colour picture Sports 2 on page Centre 15 


ibowler 'hat UK (US derby) noun [C] a round, 
hard, black hat worn by men, especially in the 
past 


bowling /'b»ulip/ noun [U] SPORT a game in 

which you roll a large ball along a wooden 
rack in order to knock down bottle-shaped 
objects 


bowls /boulz/ noun [U] UK SPORT a game in 
which you roll large balls as close as possible 
o a smaller ball 


ibow 'tie noun [C] a piece of cloth around the 
neck in the shape of a bow that men some- 
imes wear, especially at formal events 


obox? /bpks/ noun 1 [CONTAINER] [C] a square or rec- 


angular container a cardboard box o a box of 
chocolates/matches 2 [SQUARE SPACE] [C] a small 
square on a page that gives you information 
or where you write information Tick the box 
if you would like more details. 3 [SMALL PLACE] [C] 
a small area of a theatre, court, etc that is sep- 
arate from where other people are sitting 4 the 
box informal the television What's on the box 
tonight? DSee also: phone box, post box, witness 
box 


box? /boks/ verb 1 SPORT |I, T] to do the sport of 
boxing 2 [T] (also box up) to put something in 
a box We boxed up the old books. 
box sb/sth in phrasal verb to move so close to 
someone or something that they cannot move 
[often passive] When I returned I found that my 
car had been boxed in. 


boxer /'boks»/ noun [C] SPORT someone who 
does the sport of boxing 


boxers /'boksoz/ (also 'boxer shorts) noun [plu- 
ral] loose underwear worn by men 2See colour 
picture Clothes on page Centre 9 

boxing /'boksin/ noun [U] SPORT a sport in 
which two people hit each other while wearing 
big, leather gloves (= pieces of clothing for 
your hands) See colour picture Sports 1 on page 
Centre 14 

'Boxing Day noun [C, U] 26 December, a public 
holiday in Britain and Canada 

'box office noun [C] the place in a theatre, cin- 
ema, etc where you buy tickets 
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oboy! /bə1/ noun 1 [C] a male child or young man 
We've got three children - a boy and two girls. 
2 the boys informal a group of male friends 
Steve’s gone out with the boys. 


boy? /bo1/ (also oh boy) exclamation used when 
you are excited or pleased Boy, that was good! 


‘boy band noun [C] MUSIC a pop music group 
made up of young men who sing and dance 


boycott /'boikot/ noun [C] when someone re- 
fuses to buy, use, or do something because 
they do not approve of it Environmental 
groups have called for a boycott of the 
company's products. eboycott verb [T] Several 
countries boycotted the international peace 
talks. 


oboyfriend /'boifrend/ noun [C] a man or boy 
who someone is having a romantic relation- 
ship with 

boyhood /'boihud/ noun [U] the part of a male's 
life when they are a boy 

boyish /'bou[/ adjective like a boy boyish 
charm 


«Boy 'Scout UK (US 'Boy Scout) noun [C] a boy 
who belongs to an organization that teaches 
boys practical skills 


bra /bra:/ noun [C] a piece of woman's under- 
wear that supports the breasts See colour 
picture Clothes on page Centre 5 


brace" /breis/ verb brace yourself to prepare for 
something difficult or unpleasant I braced 
myself for bad news. 


brace? /breis/ noun [C] 1 something that sup- 
ports or holds something in the correct 
position He wore a neck brace for months after 
the accident. 2 HEALTH a wire object that some 
children wear to make their teeth straight 


bracelet /'breislot/ noun [C] a piece of jewellery 
that you wear around your wrist 


braces /'breisiz/ UK (US suspenders) noun [plu- 
ral] two straps fixed to a pair of trousers that 
go over your shoulders and stop the trousers 
from falling down 


bracing /'breisin/ adjective Bracing weather or 
a bracing activity makes you feel cold but 
healthy and full of energy. bracing sea air o a 
bracing walk 


bracket! /‘brakit/ noun [C] 1 [GROUP] a group of 
people whose ages, taxes, etc are between two 
limits Most heart attack victims are in the 45- 
65 age bracket. 2 |sUPPORT| a piece of metal, 
wood, etc, that is fixed to a wall to support 
something, especially a shelf 


bracket? /'braekit/ verb [T] 1 LANGUAGE to put 
curved lines ( ) around words, phrases, num- 
bers, etc to make them separate 2 to consider 
two or more people or things to be similar 
[often passive] Canadian accents are often 
bracketed with American accents. 


brackets /'brækıts/ (also parentheses) noun [plu- 
ral] UK LANGUAGE two curved lines ( ) used 
around extra information or information that 
should be considered as separate from the 
main part See Extra help page Punctuation on page 
Centre 19. 


bract /brekt/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a type of leaf 
that grows from the area just below a flower 


O= Important words to learn 


brag /breg/ verb |I] bragging, past bragged to 
talk with too much pride about what you have 
done or what you own He’s always bragging 
about how much money he earns. 


braid’ /breid/ noun 1 [HAIR] [C] US (UK plait) a 
single piece of hair made by twisting three 
thinner pieces over and under each other 
2 [CLOTH] [U] a thin piece of cloth or twisted 
threads used for decorating clothes 

braid? /breid/ US (UK plait) verb [T] to twist 
three pieces of hair over and under each other 

braille /breil/ noun [U] a system of printing for 
blind people, using raised patterns that they 
read by touching 


cerebral 


cranium —;> hemisphere 
hypothalamus TA 
& zm 


v. 
vm 


oblongata 


pituitary 
gland 


spinal cord 


vertebra 


brain 


o«brain /brem/ noun 1 ANATOMY [C] the organ in- 


side your head that controls your thoughts, 
feelings, and movements brain damage 2 [|C] 
informal an extremely intelligent person [usu- 
ally plural] This university attracts some of the 
best brains in the country. 3 brains intelli- 
gence He has brains and good looks. 4 have sth 
on the brain informal to think or talk about 
something all the time You've got football on 
the brain! 5 pick sb's brains informal to ask 
someone for information J want to pick your 
brains about keeping chickens. 6 the brains be- 
hind sth informal the person who has planned 
and organized something successful Anthony 
is the brains behind the project. 

brainchild /'breint faild/ noun the brainchild of 
sb someone's new and clever idea or invention 
The project is the brainchild of a Japanese 
designer. 

brainstorm /‘bremsts:m/ US (UK brainwave) 
noun |C] a sudden, clever idea 

brainstorming /'brem,sto:mm/ noun [U] when 
a group of people meet to develop new ideas a 
brainstorming session 


brainwash /'bremw»|[/ verb [T] to make some- 
one believe something by telling them that it 
is true many times [+ into + doing sth] Adver- 
tising often brainwashes people into buying 
things they do not really need. ebrainwashing 
noun [U] 


brainwave /‘bremweiv/ UK (US brainstorm) 
noun [|C] a sudden, clever idea 
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O= Important words to learn 


brainy /'bremi/ adjective informal clever 


apply/hit/slam on the brakes e the brakes 
fail 


brake’ /breik/ noun [C] 1 [VEHICLE] the part of a 
vehicle that makes it stop or go more slowly 
2 [STOP PROGRESS] something that stops or slows 
the progress of something High inflation has 
put the brakes on economic growth. 


brake? /breik/ verb [I] to make a vehicle stop or 
move more slowly, using its brake 


‘brake pedal noun [C] the part of a car which 
you push with your foot to make it go more 
slowly See colour picture Car on page Centre 7 


o«branch" /bra:nf/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY one of the 
many parts of a tree that grows out from its 
trunk (= main, vertical part) 2 [BUSINESS] one of 
several shops, offices, etc that are part of a 
company or organization a bank with 
branches all over the country 3 [SUBJECT] a part 
of a subject Neurology is a branch of medicine. 


branch? /bra:nf/ (also branch off) verb [I] If a 
road, path, etc branches, it separates into two 
or more roads, paths, etc. 
branch out phrasal verb to start to do some- 
thing different from what you usually do, es- 
pecially in your job After working in 
publishing, she branched out into journalism. 

brand" /brend/ noun [C] 1 [PRODUCT] a product 
that is made by a particular company Which 
brand of toothpaste do you use? 2 [TYPE] a par- 
ticular type of something a team that plays a 
distinctive brand of football 


brand? /brend/ verb [T] 1 to describe someone 


bravado /bra'va:dau/ noun [U] behaviour that 
is intended to make people admire you for 
your bravery and confidence 


o«brave! /brerv/ adjective showing no fear of dan- 


gerous or difficult situations He died after a 
brave fight against cancer. ebravely adverb 


brave? /breiv/ verb [T] to deal with a dangerous 
or unpleasant situation in a brave way Crowds 
braved the cold weather to watch the game. 


bravery /'breivri/ noun [U] when someone is 
brave 


bravo /bra:'vou/ exclamation something you 
shout to show that you approve of something, 
for example a performance 

brawl /bro:l/ noun [C] a noisy fight, usually in 
public a drunken brawl in a bar ebrawl verb 
[1] 

brazen /'breizn/ adjective not feeling at all 
ashamed about your bad behaviour a brazen 
cheat ebrazenly adverb 

BRB INTERNET internet abbreviation for be right 
back: used when you stop taking part in a dis- 
cussion on the Internet 


(a) breach of sth e be in breach of sthea 
flagrant breach of sth 


breach! /bri:t{/ noun 1 LAW [C, U] when some- 
one breaks a rule, agreement, or law a policy 
that is in breach of international law o He was 
sued for breach of contract. 2 |C] formal a 
serious disagreement between two groups, 
countries, etc 


breach? /bri:tf/ verb [T] LAW to break a rule, 
law, or agreement 


or something in a way that makes them seemo»bread /bred/ noun [U] FOOD a basic food made 


bad The media branded him a liar. 2 
FARMING to burn a mark on an animal to show 
who owns it 


‘brand equity noun [U] the value to a business 
of having products with a particular name or 
made by a particular company 


brand extension nou [U] in business, using 
a name for a new product that is already well 
known from other products 


branding /‘brendin/ noun [U] the act of giving 
a company or a product a particular design or 
symbol in order to advertise it 


brandish /'brændıf/ verb [T] to wave something 
in the air, especially a weapon He came run- 
ning into the room, brandishing a gun. 


by mixing and baking flour, water, and some- 
times yeast (= substance that makes it rise) a 
slice of bread o a loaf of white bread DSee also: 
the best/greatest thing since sliced bread 


breadcrumbs /'bredkramz/ noun [plural] FOOD 
very small pieces of dry bread, used in cooking 


breadth /bret0/ noun [U, no plural] 1 the dis- 
tance from one side of something to the other 
side a swimming pool with a breadth of 10 
metres and a length of 50 metres 2 sb's breadth 
of experience/knowledge/interest, etc the great 
number of different things that someone has 
done, knows, is interested in, etc DSee also: the 
length and breadth of sth 


breadwinner /'bred,wino'/ noun [C] the person 
who earns the money in a family 


'brand name noun [C] the special name that ao«break? /breik/ verb past tense broke, past par- 


company gives to a product 
brand 'new adjective completely new 


brandy /'brzendi/ noun |C, U] FOOD a strong al- 
coholic drink made from wine 


brash /bræf/ adjective too confident a brash 
young businessman 


brass /bra:s/ noun [U] 1 a shiny yellow metal a 
door with a brass handle 2 MUSIC the group of 
musical instruments made from brass a brass 
band 


brat /bret/ noun [C] a child who behaves badly 
a spoilt brat 


ticiple broken 1 [SEPARATE] |I, T] to separate into 
two or more pieces, or to make something sep- 
arate into two or more pieces The vase fell on 
the floor and broke. o They had to break a win- 
dow to get in. 2 break your arm/leg, etc HEALTH 
to damage a bone in your arm/leg, etc Carolyn 
broke her leg in a skiing accident. 3 [NOT WORK 
|I, T] If you break a machine, object, etc, or if 
it breaks, it stops working because it is dam- 
aged. Who broke the video? 4 break an agree- 
ment/promise/rule, etc to not do what you 
should do according to an agreement/prom- 
ise/rule, etc Police stopped him for breaking 
the speed limit. 5 break the law LAW to do 
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something illegal 6 break the news to sb to tell 
someone about something unpleasant that has 
happened 7 break the silence to make a noise, 
speak, etc and end a period of silence The 
silence was broken by a sudden knock at the 
door. 8 break a habit/routine, etc to stop doing 
something that you usually do 9 break a record 
o do something faster, better, etc than anyone 
else He broke the world record for the 200m. 
10 [REST] [I, T] to stop the activity you are doing 
o have a short rest Let's break for five 
minutes and have a drink. 11 [BECOME KNOWN] [I, 
T] If news or a story breaks, or if someone 
breaks it, it becomes known by the public for 
he first time. 12 [WEATHER] [I] UK If the weather 
breaks, it changes suddenly, and usually 
becomes worse. 13 [VOICE] [I] When a boy's voice 
breaks, it becomes deeper and sounds like a 
man's voice. 14 |WAVE] [I] When a wave breaks, 
it reaches its highest point as it moves 
towards the land, and then becomes flat and 
white. 15 [STORM] [I] If a storm breaks, it starts 
suddenly. 16 break even FINANCE to not make 
money but also not lose money 17 break free/ 
loose to suddenly escape or become separate 
from something 18 dawn/day breaks When 
dawn (= early morning)/day breaks, the sky 
becomes lighter because the sun is rising. 
S See also: break new ground’, break sb's heart, break 
the ice’, break the mould', break ranks (rank) 

break away phrasal verb 1 [ESCAPE] to suddenly 
leave or escape from someone who is holding 
you 2 [LEAVE GROUP] to stop being part of a group 
because you disagree with them Some mem- 
bers broke away to form a new political party. 
break down pArasal verb 1 |MACHINE| If a ma- 
chine or vehicle breaks down, it stops work- 
ing. My car broke down on the way to work. 2 
COMMUNICATION] If a system, relationship, or dis- 
cussion breaks down, it fails because there is 
a problem or disagreement. Their marriage 
broke down after only two years. 3 [CRY] to 
become very upset and start crying 

break sth down pArasal verb to divide some- 
thing into smaller, simpler parts 

break in phrasal verb to get into a building or 
car using force, usually to steal something 
break sth in pArasal verb to wear something 
new, usually shoes, for short periods of time 
to make them more comfortable 

break into sth phrasal verb 1 [USE FORCE] to get 
into a building or car using force, usually to 
steal something 2 [START] to suddenly start do- 
ing something The crowd broke into a cheer 
when he came on stage. 

break (sth) off phrasal verb to separate a part 
from a larger piece, or to become separate 
from something He broke off a piece of choco- 
late. 

break off phrasal verb to suddenly stop speak- 
ing or doing something She broke off in the 
middle of a sentence. 

break sth off phrasal verb to end a relation- 
ship She broke off the engagement just two 
weeks before the wedding. 
break out phrasal verb 1 [START 
disease, etc breaks out, it starts suddenly. A 
fight broke out among the crowd. 2 [ESCAPE] to 
escape from prison to break out of jail 3 break 
out in a rash/sweat, etc HEALTH to suddenly have 
spots or sweat (= salty liquid) appear on your 


If a fire, war, 


fons 


skin 
break through sth phrasal verb to force your 
way through something that is holding you 
back Protesters broke through the barriers. 
break (sth) up phrasal verb to divide into 
many pieces, or to divide something into 
many pieces The company has been broken up 
and sold. 
break up phrasal verb 1 [PEOPLE] If people break 
up, they stop having a relationship or stop 
working together. He’s just broken up with 
his girlfriend. 2 EDUCATION UK When schools 
or colleges break up, the classes end and the 
holidays begin. 

break? /breik/ noun [C] 1 [STOP] when you stop 
an activity for a short time, usually to rest or 
to eat a coffee/tea break © Take a break and 
come back after lunch. 2 [HOLIDAY] a holiday or 
period of time away from work, school, etc the 
spring break o a weekend break to Paris 3 [OP- 
PORTUNITY| a lucky opportunity His big break 
came when he was offered a part in a TV series. 
o Meeting Tom was my lucky break. 4 DAMAGE 
where something has separated in an accident 
a break in the bone 5 a break with sth when 
you end a relationship, connection, or way of 
doing something a break with tradition 


breakable /'breikobl/ adjective able to break 
easily a breakable vase 


breakage /'breikid3/ noun [C, U] when some- 
thing has been broken The delivery company 
must pay for any breakages. 


breakaway /'breikowei/ adjective a breakaway 
group/republic/region, etc a group/region, etc 
that has separated itself from a larger group 
or region because of a disagreement 


break-bulk /‘bretk,balk/ noun [U] FINANCE in 
business, the practice of dividing large 
amounts of goods that have been bought into 
smaller amounts to sell again 


breakdown  /'breikdaon/ noun [C] 1 
HEALTH (a/so nervous breakdown) a short period 
of mental illness when people are too ill to con- 
tinue with their normal lives to have a break- 
down 2 [FAILURE] when something such as 
communication or a relationship fails or ends 
a breakdown in the peace talks 3 [EXPLANATION] a 
short explanation of the details of something I 
need a breakdown of the costs involved. 4 [NOT 
WORKING] when a vehicle or machine stops 
working for a period of time 


'break-even point noun [C usually singular] 
FINANCE in business, the point at which you 
have sold enough so that you have not lost 
money but have not made any profit 


breakfast /'brekfost/ noun [C] FOOD the food 
you eat in the morning after you wake up She 
had breakfast in bed this morning. ebreakfast 
verb |l] 2See also: bed and breakfast, continental 
breakfast, English breakfast 


break-in /'breikin/ noun [C] when someone 
forces their way into a building or car, usually 
to steal something There has been another 
break-in at the office. 

‘breaking point noun [U] when a situation 
has become so bad that it cannot continue 
Things had become so bad at work they'd 
almost reached breaking point. 
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breakneck  /'oreiknek/ adjective breakneck 
speed/growth, etc dangerously fast speed/ 
growth, etc 


breakout /'breikaot/ noun [C] an escape, usu- 
ally from prison 


make/provide a breakthrough e a break- 
through comes e a big/crucial/major/real 
breakthrough e a medical/scientific break- 
through e a breakthrough in sth 


breakthrough /'breikóru:/ noun [C] an impor- 
tant discovery or development that helps solve 
a problem a major breakthrough in the fight 
against cancer 


break-up /'breikap/ noun [C] 1 [END] when a 
close relationship ends He moved away after 
the break-up of his marriage. 2 [SEPARATION 
when a country, group, etc separates into sev- 
eral smaller parts 


breast /brest/ noun 1 ANATOMY [C] one of the 
two soft, round parts on a woman's chest 2 [C, 
U] the front part of a bird's body, or the meat 
from this area chicken breast 


breastbone /'brestboon/ noun [C] ANATOMY the 
long, flat vertical bone in the centre of your 
chest 


breast-feed /'brestfi:d/ verb |I, T] past breast- 
fed If a woman breast-feeds, she gives a baby 
milk from her breast. ebreast-feeding noun [U] 


breaststroke /'breststrook/ noun [U] SPORT a 
way of swimming in which you push your 
arms forward and then to the side, while you 
kick your legs backwards 


breath /bre0/ noun 1 BIOLOGY [U] the air that 
comes out of your lungs His breath smells of 
garlic. 2 [C] when air goes into or out of your 
lungs She took a deep breath before she 
started. 3 be out of breath to be breathing 
quickly because you have been running, walk- 
ing fast, etc 4 catch your breath; get your breath 
back to rest for a short time until you can 
breathe regularly again 5 under your breath If 
you say something under your breath, you say 
it very quietly so that other people cannot 
hear it. 6 hold your breath to keep air in your 
lungs and not let it out How long can you hold 
your breath under water? 7 don't hold your 
breath humorous something that you say in 
order to tell someone that an event is not 
likely to happen He said he'd phone, but don't 
hold your breath. 8 a breath of fresh air some- 
one or something that is new, different, and 
exciting 9 take your breath away If something 
takes your breath away, you feel surprise and 
admiration because it is so beautiful or excit- 
ing. The view from the window took my breath 
away. 10 with bated breath in an excited or 
anxious way I waited with bated breath as the 
results were read out. 


breath or breathe? 


Be careful not to confuse the noun breath with the verb 
breathe. 


I was so excited, I could hardly breathe. 


breathalyser /'bre@alaiza/ noun [C] UK LAW a 
piece of equipment that tests your breath to 
measure how much alcohol you have had 
ebreathalyse verb [T] UK to measure the alcohol 
in someone's body using a breathalyser 


obreathe /bri:d/ verb [I, T] BIOLOGY to take air 


into and out of your lungs breathe in/out 
o breathe deeply See also: be breathing down sb's 
neck, not breathe a word' 


breather /'bri:ó»/ noun [C] informal a short 
rest If you start to feel tired, take a breather. 


breathing /'brióm/ noun [U] BIOLOGY when 
you take air into and out of your lungs The 
doctor listened to my breathing. 


‘breathing space noun [U] an opportunity to 
stop, relax, or think about things 


breathless /'bre0los/ adjective not able to 
breathe enough ebreathlessly adverb 


breathtaking  /'bre0teikr/ adjective very 
beautiful or surprising breathtaking views 
ebreathtakingly adverb 


bred /bred/ past of breed 


breed! /bri:d/ noun [C] 1 FARMING a type of dog, 
sheep, pig, etc a rare breed of cattle 2 a type of 
person or thing a new breed of bank 


breed? /bri:d/ verb past bred /bred/ 1 BIOLOGY, 
FARMING [I] If animals breed, they produce 
young animals. 2 breed chickens/horses/rabbits, 
etc FARMING to keep animals in order to pro- 
duce young animals 3 breed contempt/igno- 
rance, etc to cause something to develop, 
especially something bad 


breeder /'brid/ noun [C] FARMING someone 
who keeps animals in order to produce young 
animals a dog/horse breeder 


breeding /‘bri:din/ noun [U] FARMING 1 when 
animals produce young animals £he breeding 
season 2 when someone keeps animals in or- 
der to produce young animals horse breeding 


‘breeding ground noun [C] 1 [DEVELOP] a place 
where something develops quickly, especially 
something bad This estate is a breeding 
ground for crime. 2 [ANIMAL] a place where an- 
imals breed 


breeze" /bri:z/ noun [C] a gentle wind a cool 
breeze 


breeze? /bri:z/ verb informal breeze along/into/ 
through, etc to move somewhere quickly in a 
confident way and without worrying 


breezy /‘bri:zi/ adjective 1 WIND] with a slight 
wind a cool, breezy day 2 [HAPPY] happy, confi- 
dent, and enthusiastic a cheerful, breezy style 
ebreezily adverb 


brethren /'breóron/ noun [plural] RELIGION 
members of an organized group, especially a 
religious group of men 


brevity /'brevoti/ noun [U] formal 1 [WORDS 
when speech or writing is short and contains 
few words 2 [ME] when something lasts for a 
short time 


brew" /bru:/ verb 1 [T] to make beer 2 FOOD [I, 
T] If you brew tea or coffee, you make it by 
adding hot water, and if it brews, it gradually 
develops flavour in hot water. 3 be brewing If 
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something bad is brewing, it is beginning to 
develop. There is a row brewing over the plans. 


brew? /bru:/ noun [C] FOOD informal a drink 
made by brewing, such as beer or tea 


brewer /'bru:»/ noun [C] a person or organi- 
zation that makes beer 


brewery /‘brurri/ noun [C] a company that 
makes beer 


accept /take bribe e offer sb/pay a bribe 
ea cash bribe 


bribe /braib/ noun [C] LAW money or a present 
given to someone so that they will do some- 
thing for you, usually something dishonest 
The politician was accused of accepting bribes 
from businessmen. ebribe verb [T] [+ to do sth] 
He was bribed to give false evidence at the trial. 


bribery /'braiberi/ noun [U] LAW when someone 
is offered money or a present so that they will 
do something, usually something dishonest 
bribery and corruption 


bric-a-brac /'briko,brek/ noun [U] a collection 
of small, decorative objects that have little 
value 


brick /brik/ noun [C] a small, hard, rectangular 
block used for building walls, houses, etc a 
brick wall 2See also: be banging your head’ against 
a brick wall 


bricklayer /'brik,lera‘/ noun [C] someone whose 
job is to build houses, walls, etc with bricks 


bridal /'braid:l/ adjective [always before noun] re- 
lating to a woman who is getting married, or 
relating to a wedding a bridal gown 


bride /braid/ noun [C] a woman who is getting 
married the bride and groom 


bridegroom /'braidgru:m/ (also groom) noun 
[C] a man who is getting married 


bridesmaid /'braidzmeid/ noun [C] a woman or 
girl who helps the bride on her wedding day 


o«bridge’ /brid3/ noun 1 [STRUCTURE] [C] a structure 
that is built over a river, road, etc so that peo- 
ple or vehicles can go across it to go across/ 
over a bridge o Brooklyn Bridge 2 [CONNECTION 
[C] something that connects two groups, organ- 
izations, etc and improves the relationship be- 
tween them After the war they tried to build 
bridges with neighbouring countries. 3 the 
bridge of your nose ANATOMY the hard part of 
your nose between your eyes 4 the bridge the 
raised area of a ship where the controls are 
5 [GAME] [U] a card game for four players 6 l'Il/ 
We'll cross that bridge when I/we come to it. 
something you say when you do not intend to 


o«bright /brait/ adjective 1 
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brief? /bri:f/ adjective 1 [TME] lasting only for a 
short time a brief visit 2 |wORDS] using only a 
few words a brief description/statement 3 in 
brief using only a few words world news in 
brief ebriefly adverb They discussed the matter 
briefly. 

brief? /bri:f/ verb [T] to give someone instruc- 
tions or information [often passive] At the meet- 
ing reporters were briefed on the plans. 


brief? /bri:f/ noun [C] a set of instructions or 
information [+ to do sth] My brief was to im- 
prove the image of the city. 


briefcase /'bri:fkeis/ noun [C] a flat, rectangu- 
lar case with a handle for carrying documents, 
books, etc 


briefing /‘bri:fiy/ noun |C, UJ a meeting when 
people are given instructions or information a 
press briefing 


briefs /bri:fs/ noun [plural] underwear that you 
wear on your bottom a pair of briefs >See colour 
picture Clothes on page Centre 9 


brigade /bri'geid/ noun [C] 1 [SOLDIER] a large 
group of soldiers 2 [GROUP] UK humorous a 
group of people with a particular characteris- 
tic or interest the anti-smoking brigade >See 
also: fire brigade 


brigadier / briga'dia'/ noun 
officer of high rank 


C] a British army 


COLOUR] having a 
strong, light colour bright yellow/ blue 2 [LIGHT] 
full of light or shining strongly bright sun- 
shine 3 [NTELLIGENT] intelligent He's a bright boy. 
4 [HAPPY| happy or full of hope She's always so 
bright and cheerful. ebrightly adverb brightly 
coloured flowers ebrightness noun [U] 


brighten /'brait?n/ (also brighten up) verb (I, T] 
1 LIGHT] to become lighter or more colourful, or 
to make something become lighter or more 
colourful A picture or two would brighten up 
the room. 2 |BHAPPY| to become happier, or to 
make someone become happier She brightened 
up when she saw him. 


brilliant /‘briliont/ adjective 1 [600D] UK very 
good We saw a brilliant film. 2 [CLEVER] ex- 
tremely clever a brilliant scholar 3 [LIGHT] full 
of light or colour The sky was a brilliant blue. 
ebrilliantly adverb ebrilliance /'brilions/ noun 
[u] 
brim’ /brim/ verb brimming, past brimmed be 


brimming with sth to be full of something Her 
eyes were brimming with tears. 


brim? /brim/ noun [C] 1 HAT] the flat part around 
the bottom of a hat 2 [TOP] the top edge of a 
container He filled my glass to the brim. 


brine /bram/ noun [U] FOOD salty water, often 
used for keeping food from decaying olives in 
brine 


worry about a possible problem now, but willo«bring /brin/ verb [T] past brought 1 to take some- 


deal with it if or when it happens 


bridge? /brid3/ verb bridge the gap/gulf, etc to 
make the difference between two things 
smaller This course is designed to bridge the 
gap between school and work. 


bridle /'braidl/ noun [C] SPORT a set of straps 
that you put on a horse's head to control it 


one or something with you when you go some- 
where Did you bring an umbrella with you? 
[+ two objects] He brought me some flowers. 
2 bring happiness/peace/shame, etc to cause hap- 
piness/peace/shame, etc Money does not al- 
ways bring happiness. 3 can not bring yourself 
to do sth to not be willing to do something 
because it is so unpleasant He couldn't bring 
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himself to talk to her. DSee also: bring sb/sth to their 
knees (knee), bring sth to light! 


bring or take? 
Use bring to talk about moving something or someone 


towards the speaker or towards the place where you are 
now. 


Did you bring any money? 
I've brought you a present. 


Use take to talk about moving something or someone 
away from the speaker or away from the place where 
you are now. 


I can take you to the station. 
Don't forget to take your umbrella. 


bring sth about phrasal verb to make something 
happen The Internet has brought about big 
changes in the way we work. 
bring sth back phrasal verb 1 [FROM PLACE] to 
return from somewhere with something [+ two 
objects] Can you bring me back some milk from 
the shop, please? 2 [FROM PAST] to make someone 
think about something from the past Te photos 
brought back memories. 
bring sb down phrasal verb to cause someone in 
a position of power to lose their job This scandal 
could bring down the government. 
bring sth down phrasal verb to reduce the level 
of something £o bring down prices 
bring sth forward phrasal verb to change the 
date or time of an event so that it happens earlier 
than planned I’ve brought forward the meeting to 
this week. 
bring sth in phrasal verb 1 [INTRODUCE] to intro- 
duce something new, usually a product or a law 
New safety regulations were brought in last year. 
2 [EARN] to earn or make money The film has 
brought in millions of dollars. 
bring sb in phrasal verb to ask someone to do a 
particular job We need to bring in an expert to 
sort out this problem. 
bring sth off phrasal verb to succeed in doing 
something difficult How did he manage to bring 
that off? 
bring sth on phrasal verb to make something 
happen, usually something bad [often passive] 
Headaches are often brought on by stress. 
bring sth out phrasal verb 1 [PRODUCE] to produce 
something to sell to the public They have just 
brought out a new, smaller phone. 2 
MAKE NOTICEABLE] to make a particular quality or 
detail noticeable Salt can help to bring out the 
flavour of food. 
bring sb together phrasal verb to cause people 
to be friendly with each other The disaster 
brought the community closer together. 
bring sb up phrasal verb to look after a child and 
teach them until they are old enough to look af- 
ter themselves She was brought up by her grand- 
parents. 
bring sth up phrasal verb 1 [TALK] to start to talk 
about a particular subject There are several 
points I'd like to bring up at tomorrow’s meeting. 
2 (vourr| UK to vomit something 
brink /brink/ noun be on the brink of sth to be 
ina situation where something bad is going to 
happen very soon The two countries are on the 
brink of war. 


broadsheet 


brisk /brisk/ adjective quick and energetic a 
brisk walk ebriskly adverb 


bristle’ /'brisl/ verb [I] to show that you are an- 
noyed about something She bristled at the 
suggestion that it was her fault. 


bristle? /'orisl/ noun [C, U] a short, stiff hair 
ebristly adjective 


Brit /brit/ noun [C] informal someone who 
comes from Great Britain 


British /'britif/ adjective relating to Great Brit- 
ain or the United Kingdom 


the British /'brit:f/ noun [plural] the people of 
Great Britain or the United Kingdom 


Briton /'brit^n/ noun [C] someone who comes 
from Great Britain 


brittle /‘britl/ adjective hard but able to be bro- 
ken easily brittle bones 


broach /brəvtf/ verb broach an idea/subject/ 
topic, etc to begin to talk about something, usu- 
ally something difficult or embarrassing I 
don't know how to broach the subject of money 
with him. 


broad /bro:d/ adjective 1 wide broad shoul- 

ders o a broad smile 2 a broad rangelvariety, 

etc a group that includes many different 
hings or people a broad range of subjects 3 a 
broad outline/picture, etc a general description, 
without detail This is just a broad outline of 
the proposal. 4 LANGUAGE A broad accent 
(= way of speaking from a region) is very no- 
iceable. 5 in broad daylight during the day 
when it is light and people can see He was 
attacked in broad daylight. 


broadband /'bro:dbænd/ noun [U] COMPUTING a 
system that allows large amounts of informa- 
ion to be sent very quickly between comput- 
ers or other electronic equipment 


broadcast’ /'bro:dka:st/ noun [C] a television 
or radio programme a news broadcast ebroad- 
cast adjective [always before noun] relating to 
elevision or radio broadcast news 


broadcast? /'bro:dka:st/ verb |I, T] past broad- 
cast, also US broadcasted to send out a pro- 
gramme on television or radio [often passive] 
The concert will be broadcast live next week. 
ebroadcaster noun [C] someone who speaks on 
radio or television as a job ebroadcasting noun 
[u] 


broaden /'bro:d?n/ verb |I, T] 1 [INCREASE] to in- 
crease or make something increase and in- 
clude more things or people We need to 
broaden the range of services that we offer. 
o Travel broadens your mind. 2 WIDER] to be- 
come wider or make something become wider 
Her smile broadened and she began to laugh. 


broadly in line with/similar è broadly wel- 
come sth 


broadly /'bro:dli/ adverb in a general way and 
not including everything or everyone The 
plans have been broadly accepted. 


broadsheet /'brə:dfi:t/ noun [C] UK a large 
newspaper, usually considered to be more 
serious than smaller newspapers 
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o«broken! /'brsokon/ adjective 1 


broccoli 


broccoli /'brokəli/ noun [U] FOOD a green veg- 
etable with a thick stem 


brochure /,broofo/ Q9 /brav'fur/ noun [C] a 
thin book with pictures and information, usu- 
ally advertising something a holiday/travel 
brochure 


broil /broi/ US (UK/US grill) verb [T] FOOD to 
cook food using direct heat 


broiler /'brolls/ US (UK/US grill) noun [C] a 
piece of equipment used for cooking food un- 
der direct heat 


broke’ /brouk/ adjective informal 1 be broke to 
not have any money 2 go broke to lose all your 
money and have to end your business 


broke? /brook/ past tense of break 


If a piece of equipment is broken (not 
working properly), you can use adjectives 
such as dead, defunct, or, informally, bust 
(UK): You won't be able to watch the match, 
the telly's bust. e The phone's dead, there 
must be a problem with the line. 


If a piece of equipment or machinery in a 
public place is broken, you can say that it 
is out of order: The coffee machine was out 
of order. 


If a piece of equipment has broken, in in- 
formal situations you can use expressions 
like have had it and give up the ghost: 
The kettle's had it, you'll have to boil a pan 
of water. e I can't give you a lift - my car's 
given up the ghost. 


DAMAGED] dam- 
aged and separated into pieces broken glass 
DOpposite unbroken 2 a broken arm/leg, etc 
HEALTH an arm/leg, etc with a damaged bone 
3 [Nor WORKING] If a machine or piece of equip- 
ment is broken, it is not working. The video's 
broken. 4 a broken heart when you are very sad 
because someone you love has ended a rela- 
tionship with you 5 a broken home a family in 
which the parents do not now live together 6 a 
broken promise a promise that has not been 
kept 7 broken English/Spanish, etc English/ 
Spanish, etc that is spoken slowly and has a 
lot of mistakes in it 


broken? /'brookon/ past participle of break 


broken-down / brauken'daun/ adjective not 
working or in bad condition a broken-down 
vehicle 


broken-hearted /,brookon'ha:id/. adjective 
very sad because someone you love has ended 
a relationship with you 


broker? /'brooko/ noun [C] FINANCE 1 (also 
stockbroker) someone whose job is to buy and 
sell shares (= equal parts of a company's total 
value) 2 an insurance/mortgage, etc broker 
someone who makes other people's financial 
arrangements for them 


broker? /'brooko'/ verb [|T] to arrange an agree- 
ment The peace deal was brokered by the US. 


brominate /'broumineit/ verb [T, I] CHEMISTRY 
to add bromine to something or to react with 
bromine ebromination /,broumrn'erf?n/ noun [U] 


O= Important words to learn 


bromine /‘braumi:n/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
chemical element that is a strong-smelling, 
corrosive (- eats into other substances) dark 
red liquid that changes easily into a gas, used 
in photographic materials and other indus- 
tries (symbol Br) 


bronchiole /‘broykisul/ noun [C] BIOLOGY, 
ANATOMY in the lungs, one of the very small 
tubes that come out from the bronchi (= two 
main tubes) and connect to the alveoli (= little 
air bags) See picture at respiratory system DSee 
picture at alveoli 


bronchitis /bron'kartis/ noun [U] HEALTH an ill- 
ness in your lungs which makes you cough 
and have problems breathing 


bronchus /'bronkəs/ noun [C] plural bronchi 
BIOLOGY, ANATOMY one of the two tubes that 
come from the trachea (- tube from your 
throat to your lungs) and carry air into the 
lungs See picture at respiratory system 


bronze" /bronz/ noun 1 [METAL] [U] a shiny or- 
ange-brown metal 2 [COLOUR] [U] an orange- 
brown colour 3 [PRIZE] [C] a bronze medal (= a 
small, round disc given to someone for finish- 
ing third in a competition) He won a bronze in 
the 200m. 


bronze? /bronz/ adjective 1 [METAL] made of 
bronze a bronze statue 2 [COLOUR] being the col- 
our of bronze 


bronze 'medal noun [C] a small, round disc 
given to someone for finishing third in a race 
or competition 


brooch /brəvtf/ noun [C] a piece of jewellery for 
women which is fastened onto clothes with a 
pin a diamond brooch 


brood! /bru:d/ noun [C] a family of young birds 
or animals, all born at the same time 


brood? /bru:d/ verb [I] to think for a long time 
about things that make you sad or angry I 
wish he'd stop brooding about the past. 


brook /brok/ noun [C] a small stream 


broom /bru:m/ noun [C] a brush with a long 
handle used for cleaning the floor 


broth /bro0/ noun [U] FOOD soup, usually made 
with meat chicken broth 


brothel /'orp63/ noun [C] a building where 
prostitutes (- people who have sex for money) 
work 


brother /'brada‘/ noun [C] 1 a boy or man who 
has the same parents as you an older/younger 
brother o my big/little brother 2 a man who is 
a member of the same race, religious group, 
organization, etc 3 RELIGION (a/so Brother) a 
monk (- man who lives in a male religious 
group) Brother Paul 


brotherhood /‘bradshud/ noun 1 RELIGION [C] 
a group of men who have the same purpose or 
religious beliefs 2 [U] friendship and loyalty, 
like the relationship between brothers 

brother-in-law /'brAóormlo:/ noun [C] plural 
brothers-in-law the man married to your sister, 
or the brother of your husband or wife 

brotherly /'braðli/ adjective [always before 
noun] relating to or typical of brothers broth- 
erly love 
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brought /br»:t/ past of bring 


brow /brau/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY the front part 
of your head between your eyes and your hair 
He wiped the sweat from his brow. 2 brow of a 
hill/slope UK the top part of a hill or slope 


obrown /braun/ adjective 1 [COLOUR] being the 
same colour as chocolate or soil a brown 
leather bag o dark brown hair/eyes DSee colour 
picture Colours on page Centre 12 2 [SKIN] having 
darker skin because you have been in the sun 
ebrown noun |C, U] the colour brown 


brownfield /'braunfi:ld/ adjective UK ENVIRON- 
MENT describes land that was used for indus- 
try and where new buildings can be built a 
brownfield site 2 Compare greenfield 


Brownian motion / braunisn'movfn/ (also 
Brownian movement) noun [U] PHYSICS the 
movement of particles in a liquid or gas, 
caused by being hit by molecules of that liquid 
or gas 


brownie /'brauni/ noun [C] FOOD a small, 
square cake made with chocolate and nuts 


browse /brauz/ verb 1 INTERNET [I, T] to look at 
information on the Internet to browse the In- 
ternet/Web 2 READ] |I] to read a book, magazine, 
etc in a relaxed way and not in detail She 
browsed through some travel brochures look- 
ing for ideas. 3 [SHOP] [I] to walk around a shop 
and look at things without buying anything I 
love browsing around bookshops. 


browser /'brauze'/ noun [C] 1 INTERNET a com- 
puter program which allows you to look at 
pages on the Internet 2 someone who browses 


bruise /bru:z/ noun [C] HEALTH a dark area on 
your skin where you have been hurt He 
suffered cuts and bruises after falling off his 
bike. ebruise verb [T] to cause someone or some- 
thing to have a bruise [often passive] He was 
badly bruised in the accident. ebruising noun 
[u] 


brunette /bru:'net/ noun [C] a white woman 
with dark brown hair 


brunt /brant/ noun bear/feel/take the brunt of 
sth to experience the worst part of something 
He took the brunt of the criticism. 


brush! /braf/ noun 1 ART [C] an object made of 
short, thin pieces of plastic, wire, etc fixed to 
a handle and used to tidy hair, to clean, to 
paint, etc a stiff wire brush 2 [no plural] the ac- 
tion of using a brush I need to give my hair a 
quick brush. 3 the brush of sth when some- 
thing touches you lightly She felt the brush of 
his lips against her cheek. 4 a brush with sth 
when you experience something, or almost 
experience something, especially something 
unpleasant a brush with death 


brush? /braf/ verb [T] 1 to use a brush to clean 
or tidy something to brush your hair/teeth 
2 brush sth awayloff, etc to move something 
somewhere using a brush or your hand He 
brushed the snow off his coat. 3 brush against/ 
past sb/sth to lightly touch someone or some- 
thing as you move past He brushed past me as 
he went up the stairs. 
brush sth aside/off phrasal verb to refuse to 
think about something seriously He brushed 
aside her suggestion. 


bucket 


brush up (on) sth phrasal verb to improve your 
skills in something I’m trying to brush up on 
my French before I go to Paris. 


brush-off /'brafof/ noun informal give sb the 
brush-off to be unfriendly to someone by not 
talking to them 


brusque /bru:sk/ @ /brask/ adjective dealing 
with people in a quick way that is unfriendly 
or rude a brusque manner ebrusquely adverb 


brussel sprout /bra^slspraot/ (9) /'brasel- 
,spraut/ noun [C] FOOD a small, green vegetable 
which is round and made of leaves 


brutal /'bru:t:l/ adjective very violent or cruel 
a brutal murder ebrutally adverb brutally 
murdered © brutally honest  ebrutality 
/bru:'telati/ noun |C, U] 


brute? /bru:t/ noun [C] someone who behaves 
in a very violent and cruel way ebrutish 
/'bru:t1f/ adjective like a brute 


brute? /bru:t/ adjective brute force/strength 
great force or strength 


BSc / bizes'si:/ UK (US BS /bi:'es/) noun [C] EDU- 
CATION abbreviation for Bachelor of Science: a 
university or college qualification in a science 
subject which usually takes 3 or 4 years of 
study He has a BSc in computer science. 


BSE / bi:es'i:/ noun |U] HEALTH abbreviation for 
bovine spongiform encephalopathy: a disease 
that kills cows by destroying their brains 


BTW INTERNET internet abbreviation for by the 
way: used when you write some extra infor- 
mation that may or may not be related to what 
is being discussed 


bubble" /'babl/ noun [C] a ball of air or gas with 
liquid around it an air bubble 


bubble? /'babl/ verb [I] 1 If a liquid bubbles, 
balls of air or gas rise to its surface. The soup 
was bubbling on the stove. 2 bubble (over) with 
confidence/enthusiasm, etc to be full of a posi- 
tive emotion or quality 


'bubble gum noun [U] FOOD a sweet that you 
chew and blow into a bubble 


bubble-jet /'bAbldaet/ adjective COMPUTING A 
bubble-jet printer uses a very fast and quiet 
method of printing, in which ink is directed 
electronically onto the paper 


bubbly /'babli/ adjective 1 [HAPPY] happy and en- 
thusiastic a bubbly personality 2 [BUBBLES] full 
of bubbles 


Buchner funnel /'bu:xno,fAnl/ noun [C] CHEM- 
ISTRY a piece of equipment used by scientists 
for filtering (= passing liquids through a layer 
of material to remove solid pieces) DSee picture 
at filtrate 


buck? /bak/ noun [C] 1 US informal a dol- 
lar (= US unit of money) It cost me twenty 
bucks to get a new bike lock. 2 [ANIMAL| a male 
rabbit or deer 3 pass the buck to blame some- 
one or to make them responsible for a problem 
that you should deal with yourself 

buck? /bak/ verb [I] If a horse bucks, it kicks its 
back legs into the air. 

bucket /‘bakit/ noun [C] a round, open con- 


tainer with a handle used for carrying liquids 
a bucket of water 
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buckle’ /'bAkl/ noun [C] a metal object used to 
fasten the ends of a belt or strap a silver buckle 


buckle? /'bAkl/ verb 1 [FASTEN] [I, T] to fasten a 
belt or strap with a buckle 2 [BEND] |l, T] to bend, 
or to cause something to bend because of too 
much weight, heat, etc His legs buckled as he 
reached the finishing line. 3 [SUFFER] [I] to suffer 
and stop working effectively because of too 
many problems or too much work 
buckle down pArasal verb to start working 
hard I must buckle down to some work this 
afternoon. 


buckminsterfullerene /,b4kminsto'fulori:n/ 
noun |U] CHEMISTRY a form of pure carbon 
found in soot (= black powder formed when 
coal is burned) (symbol Ceo) 


bud /bad/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY a part of a plant 
that develops into a leaf or a flower In spring 
the trees are covered in buds. 2 nip sth in the 
bud to stop a small problem from getting 
worse by stopping it soon after it starts 2See 
also: taste buds 


Buddha /'budo/ (9 /'bu:do/ noun RELIGION the 
Indian holy man on whose life and teachings 
Buddhism is based 


Buddhism /'bodizzm/ © /'bu:dizzm/ noun [U] 


RELIGION a religion based on the teachings of 
Buddha 


Buddhist /‘budist/ (9 /'bu:dist/ noun [C] 
RELIGION someone who believes in Buddhism 
eBuddhist adjective a Buddhist temple 


budding /‘badin/ adjective [always before noun] 
starting to develop well a budding romance 


buddy /'bAdi/ noun [C] informal a friend my 
best buddy 


budge /bad3/ verb [I, T] 1 [MOVE] If something 
will not budge, or you cannot budge it, it will 
not move. I’ve tried to open the window, but it 
won't budge. 2 [CHANGE] If someone will not 
budge, or you cannot budge them, they will 
not change their opinion. 


budgerigar /'bvd / noun [C] UK a budgie 


have a budget of [£30 000/$5000, etc] e be on a 
tight budget (= not have much money) e the 
budget for sth 


o«budget! /'bAdsit/ noun [C] 1 FINANCE a plan 
that shows how much money you have and 
how you will spend it 2 FINANCE the amount of 
money you have for something an annual 
budget of £30 million 3 the Budget ECONOMICS, 


POLITICS in the UK, when the governmento«build' /bild/ verb past built 1 [MAKE 


officially tells the public about its plans for 
taxes and spending ebudgetary adjective 
[always before noun] relating to a budget 

budget? /'bad3it/ verb |I, T] FINANCE to plan how 
much money you will spend on something An 
extra £20 million has been budgeted for 
schools this year. 

budget? /'badzıt/ adjective a budget hotel/price, 
etc a very cheap hotel, price, etc 

budgie /'bad3i/ noun [C] UK a small, brightly 
coloured bird often kept as a pet 

buff! /baf/ noun [C] a computer/film/wine, etc 
buff someone who knows a lot about comput- 
ers/films/wine, etc 


O= Important words to learn 


buff? /baf/ adjective informal If someone's body 
is buff, it looks strong and attractive, as if they 
have had a lot of exercise 


buffalo /'bafelou/ noun [C] plural buffaloes or 
buffalo a large, wild animal, like a cow with 
horns a herd of wild buffalo 


buffer /'bafa'/ noun [C] 1 something that helps 
protect someone or something from harm J 
have some money saved to act as a buffer 
against unexpected bills. 2 COMPUTING an area 
ina computer memory where information can 
be stored for a short time 


'buffer zone noun [C] an area created to sep- 
arate two countries that are fighting 


buffet" /‘bufer/ © /bo'fer/ noun [C] FOOD a 
meal in which dishes of food are arranged on 
a table and you serve yourself a cold buffet o a 
buffet lunch 


buffet? /'bafit/ verb [T] If something is buffeted 
by the weather, sea, etc, it is hit repeatedly 
and with force. [often passive] The little boat 
was buffeted by the waves. 


‘buffet car noun [C] UK the part of a train 
where you can buy something to eat or drink 


buffoon /bə'fu:n/ noun [C] old-fashioned some- 
one who does silly things 


bug! /bag/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH a bacteria or vi- 
rus, or the illness that it causes a flu/stomach 
bug 2 COMPUTING a mistake in a computer 
program This program is full of bugs. 3 [INSECT] 
a small insect 4 [EQUIPMENT] a small, electronic 
piece of equipment used to secretly listen to 
people talking 5 be bitten by the bug/get the 
bug informal to develop a strong interest or 
enthusiasm for a particular activity He's been 
bitten by the tennis bug. 


bug? /bag/ verb [T] bugging, past bugged 1 [LISTEN 
to hide a piece of equipment somewhere in or- 
der to secretly listen to people talking [often 
passive] Their hotel room had been bugged. 
2 [ANNOY] informal to annoy someone He's been 
bugging me all morning. 


buggy /'bagi/ noun [C] 1 [CHAIR] UK (US stroller) 
a chair on wheels which is used to move small 
children 2 |VEHICLE] a vehicle with two wheels 
that is pulled by a horse, especially in the past 


bugle /'bju:gl/ noun [C] MUSIC a small, metal 
musical instrument that you play by blowing 
into it 


I, T] to make 
something by putting materials and parts to- 
gether build a house/wall o The bridge is built 
of steel and aluminium. 2 [DEVELOP] |T] to create 
and develop something over a long time They 
have built a solid friendship over the years. 
build sth into sth phrasal verb to make some- 
thing a part of something else There are video 
screens built into the back of the seats. 

build on sth phrasal verb to use a success or 
achievement as a base from which to achieve 
more success 

build (sth) up phrasal verb to increase or 
develop, or to make something increase or 
develop Traffic usually builds up in the late 
afternoon. 
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build? /bild/ noun [C, U] the size and shape of a 
person's body He's of medium build with short 
brown hair. 


builder /'bilds/ noun [C] someone who makes 
or repairs buildings as a job 


o«building /'bildm/ noun 1 [STRUCTURE] [C] a struc- 
ture with walls and a roof, such as a house, 
school, etc an office building 2 [ACTIVITY] [U] the 
activity of putting together materials and 
parts to make structures building materials 
See also: apartment building 


building society UK (US savings and loan as- 
sociation) noun |C] FINANCE an organization 
similar to a bank which lends you money to 
buy a house 


build-up /‘bildap/ noun [U] 1 when something 
slowly increases [usually singular] the build-up 
of traffic 2 the build-up to sth UK the period of 
preparation before something happens There 
was a lot of excitement in the build-up to the 
Olympics. 

built /bilt/ past of build 


built-in /,bilt'in/ adjective [always before noun] 
included as part of the main structure of some- 
thing a computer with a built-in modem 

built-up /,bilt'Ap/ adjective a built-up area has 
a lot of buildings 

bulb /balb/ noun [C] 1 (also light bulb) a glass 
object containing a wire which produces light 
from electricity an electric light bulb 2 
BIOLOGY a round root that some plants grow 
from daffodil bulbs 


bulbous /‘balbas/ adjective large and round in 
an unattractive way a bulbous nose 


bulge’ /bald3/ verb [I] to look larger and 
rounder or fuller than normal Her bags were 
bulging with shopping. 

bulge? /bald3/ noun [C] a round, raised area on 
a surface 


bulimia /bo'limio/ noun [U] HEALTH a mental ill- 
ness in which someone eats too much and 
then forces themselves to vomit ebulimic noun 
[C], adjective 

bulk /balk/ noun 1 in bulk in large amounts to 
buy in bulk 2 the bulk of sth the largest part 
or most of something He spends the bulk of his 
money on rent. 3 [no plural] the large size of 
something or someone 


bulky /‘balki/ adjective too big and taking up 
too much space 


bull /bul/ noun [C] a male cow 2See also: be like a 
red rag to a bull 


bulldog /'buldpg/ noun [C] a short, strong dog 
with a large head and neck 


bulldozer /'bul,douza'/ noun [C] a heavy vehi- 
cle used to destroy buildings and make the 
ground flat ebulldoze verb [T] 


fire a bullet e a bullet flies/lodges swh ea 
hail of bullets e a bullet hole/wound 


bullet /‘bulit/ noun 1 [C] a small, metal object 
that is fired from a gun a bullet wound 2 bite 
the bullet to make yourself do something or 
accept something difficult or unpleasant 


bulletin /'bulotin/ noun [C] 1 [PROGRAMME] a short 
news programme on television or radio the 
evening news bulletin 2 NEWSPAPER] a regular 
newspaper or report containing news about an 
organization 


‘bulletin board noun [C] US (UK noticeboard) 
a board on a wall where you put advertise- 
ments and announcements ZSee colour picture 
The Classroom on page Centre 6 


‘bullet (point) noun [C] a small black circle 
used in writing to show separate items on a 
list 

bulletproof /‘bulitpru:f/ adjective made of ma- 
terial that a bullet cannot go through bullet- 
proof vests 


‘bullet (train noun [C] a very fast Japanese 
train 


bullion /'bulion/ noun [U] ECONOMICS blocks of 
gold or silver 


‘bull market noun [C] ECONOMICS a time when 
the prices of most shares (- parts of the value 
of a company that can be sold or bought) are 
rising 

bullock /'bulsk/ noun [C] a young bull (= male 
cow) 


bully? /'buli/ verb [T] to intentionally frighten 
someone who is smaller or weaker than you 
He was bullied at school by some older boys. |+ 
into + doing sth] She was bullied into leaving. 
ebullying noun [U] Bullying is a problem in 
many schools. 


bully? /‘buli/ noun [C] someone who intention- 
ally frightens a person who is smaller or 
weaker than them 


bum! /bam/ noun [C] 1 [BODY PART] UK informal 
your bottom 2 [PERSON] US informal someone 
who has no home and no money 


bumbag /'bAmbzg/ UK (US fanny pack) noun 
[C] a small bag fixed to a belt that you wear 
around your waist 


bumblebee /‘bamblbi:/ noun [C] a large, hairy 
bee (= flying insect) 

bumbling /'bamblin/ adjective [always before 
noun] confused and showing no skill a bum- 
bling idiot 

bummer /'bame/ noun a bummer informal 
something unpleasant or annoying That last 
exam was a real bummer. 


bump? /bamp/ verb 1 [T] to hurt part of your 
body by hitting it against something hard J 
bumped my head on the door. 2 bump into/ 
against sth to hit your body, your car, etc 
against something by accident He kept falling 
over and bumping into things. 3 bump along! 
over sth to move in a vehicle over a surface 
that is not smooth The bus bumped along the 
country road. 
bump into sb phrasal verb informal to meet 
someone you know when you have not 
planned to meet them J bumped into an old 
school friend in town today. 
bump sb off phrasal verb informal to murder 
someone 


bump? /bamp/ noun [C] 1 [SURFACE] a round, 
raised area on a surface My bike hit a bump 
in the road. 2 [BODY] a raised area on your body 
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where it has been hurt by hitting something 
hard a nasty bump on the head 3 [MOVEMENT] 
when something hits something hard J heard 
a bump upstairs. 


bumper" /'bampo'/ noun |C] a bar fixed along 
the front or back of a vehicle to protect it in 
an accident a front/rear bumper 

bumper? /'bamps'/ adjective [always before 
noun| bigger or better than usual a bumper 
year 

‘bumper sticker noun [C] a sign that you stick 
on a car, often with a funny message on it 

bumpy /'bampi/ adjective 1 [SURFACE] A bumpy 
road or surface is not smooth but has raised 
areas on it. 2 JOURNEY] A bumpy journey is un- 
comfortable because the vehicle moves around 
a lot. 3 [SITUATION] full of problems or sudden 


changes We had a bumpy start. 


bun /ban/ noun [C] 1 FOOD UK a small, round 
cake an iced bun 2 FOOD a small, round piece 
of bread a hamburger/hot cross bun 3 a hair- 
style in which the hair is arranged in a small, 
round shape on the back of the head 


a bunch of bananas/flowers/grapes/keys 


bunch! /banf/ noun 1 [THINGS TOGETHER] [C] a num- 
ber of things of the same type which are joined 
or held together He handed me a bunch of 
flowers. >See colour picture Pieces and Quantities 
on page Centre 1 2 [PEOPLE] [C] informal a group of 
people [usually singular] His friends are a nice 
bunch. 3 a bunch of sth US informal a large 
amount or number of something There’s a 
whole bunch of places I'd like to visit. 


bunch? /banj/ verb 

bunch (sb/sth) together/up phrasal verb to 
move close together so that you make a tight 
group, or to make someone or something do 
this [often passive] We were all bunched up at 
the back of the room. 

bunch (sth) up phrasal verb If material 
bunches up, or if someone bunches it up, it 
moves into tight folds. [often passive] My shirt's 
all bunched up at the back. 


bunches /'bant fiz/ noun [plural] UK a hairstyle 
in which the hair is tied together in two parts, 
one on each side of the head 


bundle" /'bandl/ noun 1 [C] a number of things 
that are tied together a bundle of letters/ 
clothes 2 a bundle of energy/nerves informal a 
very energetic or nervous person 


bundle? /'bAndl/ verb 1 bundle sb into/out of/ 
through sth to push or carry someone some- 
where quickly and roughly He was bundled 
into the back of a car and driven away. 2 to 
include an extra computer program or other 
product with something you sell 
bundle sth up phrasal verb to tie a number of 
things together 
bundle (sb) up phrasal verb to put warm 
clothes on yourself or someone else 


bung /ban/ verb bung sth in/on, etc UK informal 
to put something somewhere in a quick, care- 
less way Shall I bung a chicken in the oven for 
dinner? 
bung sth up phrasal verb UK informal to cause 
something to be blocked so that it does not 


O= Important words to learn 


work in the way it should [often passive] The 
toilet was bunged up with paper. 


bungalow /'b4gg!loo/ noun [C] a house that 
has all its rooms on the ground floor 

bungee jumping /‘band3i,d3ampin/ (also 
bungy jumping) noun [U] SPORT the sport of 
jumping from a very high place while tied to 
a long elastic rope, so that the rope pulls you 
back before you hit the ground 


bungle /'b4ggl/ verb [T] to do something wrong 
in a very careless or stupid way a bungled 
robbery ebungling noun [U] 

bunk /bank/ noun [C] a narrow bed in a ship, 
train, etc 


‘bunk beds noun [plural] two beds fixed to- 
gether with one on top of the other 


bunker /‘banka'/ noun [C] 1 an underground 
room where people go to be protected, espe- 
cially from bombs 2 SPORT in golf, a hollow 
area filled with sand 


bunny /'bani/ (also ‘bunny rabbit) noun [C] a 
child's word for ‘rabbit’ 


Bunsen burner /,banson'bsins/ noun [C] 
CHEMISTRY a small device that burns gas to pro- 
duce a flame which is used to heat things in 
scientific work SSee picture at laboratory 


buoy' /bov/ noun [C] a floating object used in 
water to mark dangerous areas for boats 


buoy? /boi/ verb be buoyed (up) by sth to feel 
happy or confident because of something The 
team was buoyed up by their win last week. 


buoyant /'boiont/ adjective 1 [CONFIDENT] happy 
and confident in a buoyant mood 2 
ECONOMICS successful or making a profit a 
buoyant economy 3 |FLOATING] floating or able 
to float ebuoyancy /'boronsi/ noun [U] 


be/become a burden on/to sb e carry the 
burden of sth e ease/lighten/share the bur- 
den e a heavy burden e the burden of (doing) 
sth 


burden /'bs:d°n/ noun [C] something difficult or 
unpleasant that you have to deal with or 
worry about the burden of responsibility o I'd 
hate to be a burden to you when I'm older. 
eburden verb [T] to give someone something 
difficult or unpleasant to deal with or worry 
about Sorry to burden you with my problems. 
eburdensome adjective 


bureau /'bjusrau/ noun [|C] plural bureaux, US 
bureaus 1 [OFFICE] a department or office 2 |wriT- 
ING] UK a piece of furniture with drawers and 
a sloping top used for writing 3 [CLOTHES] US 
(UK chest of drawers) a piece of furniture with 
drawers for keeping clothes in 


bureaucracy /bjoo'rokrosi/ noun 1 [U] compli- 
cated rules and processes used by an organi- 
zation, especially when they do not seem 
necessary government bureaucracy 2 SOCI- 
ETY [C, U] a government or organization in 
which there are a lot of officials in a lot of de- 
partments ebureaucrat /'bjooroukrat/ noun [C] 
someone working in a bureaucracy ebureau- 
cratic / bjusrau'kretik/ adjective 


burette /bju'ret/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a glass 
tube with measurements marked on it and 
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with a small tap at the bottom, used for adding 
small quantities of liquid to something SSee 
picture at laboratory 


burgeoning /'bs:dznip/ adjective growing 
very quickly a burgeoning population 

burger /'b3:ga'/ noun [C] FOOD a flat, round 
piece of food, usually made of meat, that is 
fried and served between pieces of bread 
burger and fries o a veggie burger 


burglar /'bs:glo// noun [C] LAW someone who 
gets into buildings illegally and steals things 


‘burglar alarm noun [C] something that 
makes a noise if someone tries to get into a 
building illegally 

burglarize /'bs:gloraiz/ verb US LAW burgle 


burglary /'bs:glri/ noun [C, U] LAW when some- 
one gets into a building illegally and steals 
things 

burgle /'bs:gl/ UK (US burglarize) verb [T] LAW 
to get into a building illegally and steal things 
[often passive] They've been burgled twice re- 
cently. 


burial /‘berial/ noun [C, U] when a dead body is 
put into the ground 


burly /'ba:li/ adjective A burly man is large and 
strong. 


o« burn? /bs:n/ verb past burnt, burned 1 [DESTROY 
[I, T] to destroy something with fire, or to be 
destroyed by fire J burnt all his letters. o The 
factory burned to the ground. o He dropped his 
cigarette and burnt a hole in his jacket. 
2 [FLAMES] [I] to produce flames The fire's burn- 
ing well. 3 [COOK TOO LONG] |I, T] If you burn 
something that you are cooking, you cook it 
too much and if something you are cooking 
burns, it cooks too much. Check the pizza - I 
think it's burning! 4 burn yourself/your fingers, 
etc to be hurt by fire or heat He burned his 
hand on the kettle. 5 [ENERGY] [T] (also burn up) to 
use fuel to produce heat or energy £o burn cal- 
ories/fuel 6 [coPv][|T] to copy music, information 
or images onto a CD He's burnt all his favour- 
ite records onto a CD. 7 [SKIN] [I] to be very hot 
or sore Her cheeks were burning. 8 burn with 
anger/hatred, etc to feel an emotion very 
strongly 

burn (sth) down phrasal verb to destroy some- 
thing, especially a building, by fire, or to be 
destroyed by fire Their house burnt down 
while they were away on holiday. 

burn out phrasal verb If a fire burns out, it 
stops producing flames because nothing re- 
mains that can burn. 

burn out phrasal verb to become ill or very 
tired from working too hard Jf Olivia keeps 
working late every night, she will burn out. 
burn (sth) up phrasal verb to destroy some- 
thing completely, or to be destroyed com- 
pletely by fire or heat The satellite will burn 
up when it enters the atmosphere. 


burn? /ba:n/ noun |C] a place where fire or heat 
has damaged or hurt something She has a 
nasty burn on her arm. 


burner /'bs:n»'/ noun 1 [C] a piece of equipment 


burning /‘bs:nin/ adjective 1 very hot the burn- 
ing heat of the midday sun 2 burning ambition/ 
desire, etc a very strong need to do something 
3 a burning issue/question a subject or question 
that must be dealt with or answered quickly 


burnout /'bs:naut/ noun [U] US extreme tired- 
ness, usually caused by working too much 


burnt! /bs:nt/ adjective destroyed or made 
black by fire or heat burnt toast 


burnt /bs:nt/ past of burn 


burnt-out  /,bs:nt'aut/ (also burned-out 
/ba:nd'aut/) adjective 1 [OBJECT] A burnt-out car 
or building has been almost completely de- 
stroyed by fire. 2 HEALTH informal tired and 
without enthusiasm because you have worked 
too hard a burnt-out teacher 


burp /bs:p/ verb [I] to let air from your stomach 
come out of your mouth in a noisy way eburp 
noun [|C] 


burrow’ /'barou/ verb [I] When an animal bur- 
rows, it digs a hole or passage in the ground 
to live in. There are rabbits burrowing under 
the building. 


burrow? /'barou/ noun [C] a hole or passage in 
the ground dug by an animal to live in 


burst! /bs:st/ verb past burst 1 |I, T] If a con- 
tainer bursts, or if you burst it, it breaks sud- 
denly, so that what is inside it comes out. A 
water pipe burst and flooded the cellar. 2 burst 
in/out/through, etc to move somewhere sud- 
denly and forcefully Three masked men burst 
into the shop. 3 burst into flames to suddenly 
start burning 4 burst into laughter/tears, etc to 
suddenly start laughing/crying, etc She burst 
into tears and ran away. 5 burst open to open 
suddenly and with force 6 be bursting with con- 
fidence/joy, etc to be full of an emotion or qual- 
ity She was bursting with pride. 7 be bursting 
to do sth informal to want to do something 
very much I was bursting to tell him about the 
party. 
burst out phrasal verb 1 to suddenly say some- 
thing loudly ‘Don’t go! he burst out. 2 burst out 
laughing/crying to suddenly start laughing/ 
crying I walked in and everyone burst out 
laughing. 

burst? /bs:st/ noun 1 a burst of sth a sudden 
large amount of noise, activity, etc a burst of 
applause/laughter 2 |C] when something 
breaks open and what is inside it comes out 


bury /'beri/ verb [T] 1 BODY] to put a dead body 
into the ground [often passive] He was buried 
next to his wife. 2 |HIDE] to hide something in 
the ground or under something buried treas- 
ure [often passive] Two climbers were buried in 
the snow. 3 bury your face/head in sth to move 
your face/head somewhere where it is hidden 
She buried her face in her hands. 4 bury your- 
self in sth to give all your attention to some- 
thing He buried himself in his work. See also: 
bury the hatchet 


catch a bus e miss the bus e on a bus e by 
bus e a bus route 


used to burn or heat something 2 put sth ono«bus /bas/ noun [C] plural buses a large vehicle 


the back burner to not deal with something 
now, but intend to deal with it at a later time 


that carries passengers by road, usually along 
a fixed route a school bus o I'll go home by bus. 
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ebus verb |T] UK bussing, past bussed, US busing, 
past bused to take a group of people some- 
where in a bus 


bush /buf/ noun 1 [C] a short, thick plant with 
a lot of branches a rose bush o There was some- 
one hiding in the bushes. 2 the bush GEOGRAPHY 
wild parts of Australia or Africa where very 
few people live 3 beat about the bush to avoid 
talking about something difficult or embar- 
rassing 


bushy /'bofi/ adjective If hair or a plant is 
bushy, it has grown very thick. bushy eye- 
brows 


busily /'bizili/ adverb in a busy, active way He 
was busily writing notes. 


be in business e do business e go into busi- 
ness e go out of business 


o«business /'biznis/ noun 1 [TRADE] [U] the buying 
and selling of goods or services The shop 
closed last year, but now they're back in busi- 
ness. o We do a lot of business with China. 
o His company has gone out of business 
(= failed). 2 [ORGANIZATION] [C] an organization 
that sells goods or services My uncle runs a 
small decorating business. 3 [WORK] [U] work 


that you do to earn money She's in Vienna on™ 


business (= working) 4 a nasty/strange, etc 
business an unpleasant/strange, etc situation 
5 be sb's (own) business to be something private 
that other people do not need to know 6 be 
none of sb's business If something is none of 
someone's business, they do not need to know 
about it, although they want to, because it 
does not affect them. 7 mind your own business 
used to tell someone in a rude way that you 
do not want them to ask about something 
private 2See also: big business, show business 


‘business class noun [U] a more expensive 
way of travelling by aircraft in which you sit 
in a separate part of the aircraft and are given 


O= Important words to learn 


them and accuse them of a crime. [often pas- 
sive] He was busted for selling drugs. 


bust? /bast/ noun [C] 1 a woman's breasts, or 
their size in relation to clothing a 36-inch bust 
2 ART a model of someone's head and shoul- 
ders a bronze bust of the Queen 3 a drug bust 
when the police catch people selling or using 
illegal drugs 

bust? /bast/ adjective 1 go bust If a business 
goes bust, it stops trading because it does not 
have enough money. His company went bust, 
leaving huge debts. 2 UK informal (US busted 
/‘bastid/) broken My phone’s bust - can I use 
yours? 


bustle’ /'basl/ verb 1 bustle about/around/in, etc 
to move around and do things in a quick, busy 
way There were lots of shoppers bustling about. 
2 bustle with sth to be full of people or activity 
The town centre was bustling with people. 


bustle? /'basl/ noun [U] people and activity We 
left the bustle of the city behind us. 


bustling /'b4slip/ adjective full of people and 
activity a bustling city/street 


bust-up /'bastap/ noun [C] UK informal a seri- 
ous disagreement He left home after a big bust- 
up with his dad. 


busy’ /'bizi/ adjective 1 [PERSON] If you are busy, 
you are working hard, or giving your atten- 
tion to a particular activity. Mum was busy in 
the kitchen. |+ doing sth] I was busy mowing the 
lawn. © I’ve got plenty of jobs to keep you busy. 
o He was too busy talking to notice us come in. 
2 [PLACE] A busy place is full of activity or peo- 
ple. a busy restaurant/road 3 In a busy 
period you have a lot of things to do. I’ve had 
a. very busy week. 4 [TELEPHONE] US (UK engaged) 
If a telephone line is busy, someone is using 
it. 

busy? /'bizi/ verb busy yourself to spend time 
working or doing something We busied our- 
selves in the kitchen preparing dinner. 


better service ebusiness class adjective, adverb o«but' strong form /bat/ weak form /bot/ con- 


businesslike /'biznislaik/ adjective working in 
a serious and effective way a businesslike 
manner 


businessman, businesswoman /'bız- 
nisman, 'biznis,wuman/ noun [C] plural business- 
men, businesswomen someone who works in 
business, usually in a high position in a com- 
pany 

‘business plan noun [C] a detailed plan de- 
scribing the future plans of a business 


busk /bask/ verb |I] UK to perform music in a 
public place to get money from people walking 
past ebusker noun [C] 


junction 1 [OPPOSITE INFORMATION] used to intro- 
duce something new that you say, especially 
something which is different or the opposite 
from what you have just said I'd drive you 
there, but I haven't got my car. o The tickets 
were expensive, but the kids really enjoyed it. 
2 [EXPLAINING WHY] used before you say why 
something did not happen or is not true J was 
going to go to his party, but I was ill. 3 [SHOWING 
SURPRISE] used to show that you are surprised 
about what someone has just said 'T'im is leav- 
ing.’ ‘But why?’ 4 [CONNECTING PHRASES] used to 
connect ‘excuse me’ or ‘I’m sorry’ with what 
you say next Excuse me, but would you mind 
shutting the door? 


'bus station (also UK coach station) noun [C] ao«but? strong form /bat/ weak form /bat/ prepo- 


building where a bus starts or ends its journey 


‘bus stop noun [C] a place where buses stop to 
let passengers get on or off I saw her waiting 
at the bus stop. >See Common Learner Error at sta- 
tion 

bust’ /bast/ verb [T] past bust, US busted infor- 
mal 1 [BREAK] to break or damage something 
The cops had to bust the door down to get in. 

2 [CATCH] If the police bust someone, they catch 


sition except Everyone but Andrew knows. 
o Can you buy me a sandwich? Anything but 
ham. o This is the last programme but one 
(= the programme before the last). 

but? strong form /bat/ weak form /bot/ adverb 
formal only We can but try. 


butane /'bju:,tem/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a gas ob- 
tained from petroleum used in its liquid form 
as a fuel (formula C,H,,) 
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butcher’ /'butfə/ noun [C] someone who pre- 
pares and sells meat 


butcher? /'but [»'/ verb [T] 1 [PERSON] to kill some- 
one in a very violent way 2 [MEAT] to cut an 
animal into pieces of meat 


butcher's /'botfoz/ UK (US 'butcher shop) noun 
[C] a shop that prepares and sells meat J went 
to the butcher's to buy some sausages. 


butler /'batlə/ noun [C] a man who opens the 
door, serves dinner, etc in a large house as a 
job 
butt? /bat/ noun 1 BOTTOM [C] US informal your 
bottom He just sits on his butt all day long. 
2 [CIGARETTE] [C] the end of a cigarette that is left 
after it is smoked There were cigarette butts 
all over the floor. 3 [GUN] [C] the end of the han- 
dle of a gun the butt of a rifle 4 a head butt 
when you hit someone with the top, front part 
of your head 5 kick sb's butt US informal to 
punish someone or defeat someone with a lot 
of force 


butt? /bat/ verb [T] to hit something with the 
top, front part of your head He butted me in 
the stomach. 
butt in phrasal verb to interrupt or join in a 
conversation or activity when the other people 
do not want you to The interviewer kept butt- 
ing in and wouldn't let me answer the question. 


o«butter? /'bato'/ noun 1 FOOD [U] a soft, pale yel- 
low food made from cream that you put on 
bread and use in cooking See colour picture Food 
on page Centre 11 2 butter wouldn't melt in sb's 
mouth used to say that someone looks as if 
they would never do anything wrong ZSee also: 
peanut butter 


butter? /'batə'/ verb [T] FOOD to put a layer of, 
butter on something Aot buttered toast 
butter sb up phrasal verb informal to be very 
nice to someone so that they will do what you 
want them to do 


buttercup /'b4tokap/ noun [C] a small, bright 
yellow flower 

butterfly /'bAtofla/ noun 1 [C] an insect with 
large, patterned wings ZJSee picture at insect 
2 have butterflies (in your stomach) to feel 
very nervous about something that you are 
going to do 

buttock /'b4tok/ noun [C] ANATOMY one of the 

Wo sides of your bottom 

button’ /‘baten/ noun [C] 1 [CLOTHING] a small, 

round object that you push through a hole to 

asten clothing to do up/undo your buttons 

2 [CONTROL] a switch that you press to control a 

piece of equipment Press the play button to 

listen to your recording. See also: belly button 

button? /'b4t»n/ (also button up) verb [T] to fas- 

en a piece of clothing with buttons Jack 

buttoned up his jacket. >Opposite unbutton 

buttonhole /‘batenhoul/ noun [C] 1 [HOLE] a hole 

hat you push a button through on a piece of 
clothing 2 [FLOWER 
jacket or coat for a special occasion 

buxom /'baksam/ adjective A buxom woman 
has large breasts. 

o«buy' /bai/ verb [T] past bought FINANCE to get 

something by paying money for it I went to the 

shop to buy some milk. o They bought their 


by-election 


house for £14,000. |+ two objects] He bought me 
a camera for my birthday. 

buy into sth phrasal verb to believe in some- 
thing I don't buy into all that dieting nonsense. 
buy sb/sth out phrasal verb FINANCE to buy 
part of a company or building from someone 
else so that you own all of it 

buy sth up phrasal verb to quickly buy a lot of 
something, often all that is available 


buy? /bai/ noun a good buy when you buy some- 
thing good for a cheap price This coat was a 
really good buy. 


buyer /'bais/ noun [C] FINANCE someone who 
buys something 


buyout /'baiavt/ noun [C] FINANCE when a 
group of people buy the company that they 
work for 


buzz? /baz/ noun 1 [FEELING] [no plural] informal a 
feeling of excitement, energy, or pleasure He 
gets a real buzz from going to the gym. 
2 [SOUND] [C] a continuous sound like a bee 
makes 


buzz? /baz/ verb [I] 1 [SOUND] to make a contin- 
uous sound like a bee J can hear something 
buzzing. 2 [ACTIVITY] to be full of activity or 
excitement The crowd was buzzing with 
excitement. 3 buzz about/around, etc to move 
around in a quick and busy way 


buzzer /'bazæ/ noun [|C] a piece of electronic 
equipment that makes a long sound as a signal 
to press the buzzer 

buzzword /'bizws:d/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a 
word or expression that has become fashion- 
able, usually in a particular subject or group 
of people a new political buzzword 


o«by1 strong form /bat/ weak forms /bi, ba/ prep- 


osition 1 [Do] used to show the person or thing 
hat does something She was examined by a 
doctor. o a painting by Van Gogh 2 [HOW 
through doing or using something Can I pay 
by cheque? o We'll get there by car. [+ doing sth 
Open the file by clicking on the icon. 3 [HOLDING 
holding a particular part of someone or some- 
thing She grabbed me by the arm. 4 |NEAR| near 
or next to something or someone Pll meet you 
by the post office. o A small child stood by her 
side. 5 [NOT LATER] not later than a particular 
ime or date Applications have to be in by the 
31st. 6 [ACCORDING TO] according to By law you 
must be eighteen to purchase alcohol. 7 [PAST 
past He sped by me on a motorcycle. 8 [AMOUNT 
used to show measurements or amounts 
twelve by ten metres of floor space © Interest 
rates have been increased by 0.25%. o I’m paid 
by the hour. 9 by accident/chance/mistake, etc as 
a result of an accident, chance, mistake, etc I 
went to the wrong room by mistake. 10 by day! 
night during the day/night 11 day by dayllittle 
by little/one by one, etc used in particular 
phrases to mean ‘gradually’ or ‘in units of 
Day by day he grew stronger. 


UK a flower worn on ao“by? /bai/ adverb past A motorcycle sped by. 
o«bye /bav (also bye-bye) exclamation goodbye 


Bye, see you tomorrow. 

by-election /'ban,lekf?n/ noun [C] POLITICS an 
election in the UK to choose a new member of 
parliament for an area because the old one has 
left or died 
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bygone /'baigon/ adjective literary bygone age/ 
days/era, etc a time in the past 


bygones /'baigonz/ noun let bygones be by- 
gones something that you say to tell someone 
to forget about the unpleasant things in the 
past 


bypass’ /'baipa:s/ noun [C] 1 a road that goes 
around a town and not through it 2 HEALTH a 
medical operation to make blood flow along a 
different route and avoid a damaged part of 
the heart a coronary/heart bypass 


bypass? /'baipa:s/ verb [T] 1 [GO AROUND] to go 
around a place or thing and not through it 7 
was hoping to bypass the city centre. 2 [AVOID] to 
avoid dealing with someone or something by 
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dealing directly with someone or something 
else They bypassed him and went straight to 
his manager. 


by-product /'bai,prodakt/ noun [C] something 
that is produced when you are making or 
doing something else Carbon monoxide is a by- 
product of burning. 


bystander /'baistendo/ noun [C] someone 
who is near the place where an event happens, 
but not directly involved in it The gunman 
began firing at innocent bystanders. 


byte /bait/ noun [C] COMPUTING a unit for meas- 
uring the amount of information a computer 
can store, equal to 8 bits (= smallest unit of 
computer information) 
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C, c /si:/ the third letter of the alphabet 


C MEASURES written abbreviation for Celsius or 
centigrade: measurements of temperature 
30°C 

€ written abbreviation for circa (= used before a 
number or date to show that it is not exact) 
c. 1900 


cab /kæb/ noun |C] 1 [CAR] informal a taxi (= car 
that you pay to travel in) We took a cab to the 
theatre. o a cab driver 2 [TRUCK] the front part of 
a truck where the driver sits 


cabaret /'kebore/ noun [C, U] MUSIC when 
someone entertains people with songs, jokes, 
etc in a bar or restaurant He's appearing in 
cabaret at the Cafe Royal. 


cabbage /‘kexbid3/ noun [C, U] FOOD a large, 
round vegetable that consists of a lot of thick 
leaves 


cabbie /'kzbi/ noun [C] informal someone who 
drives a taxi (7 car that you pay to travel in) 


cabin /'kzbin/ noun [C] 1 [HOUSE] a small, simple 
house made of wood a log cabin 2 [SHIP] a small 
room to sleep in on a ship 3 [AIRCRAFT] the area 
where passengers sit on an aircraft 


‘cabin crew noun [C] the people on an aircraft 
who take care of the passengers as their job 


cabinet /‘kebinat/ noun 1 the Cabinet POLITICS 
a group of people in a government who are 
chosen by and who advise the highest leader 


cacophony /ks'kpfoni/ noun [no plural] a loud, 
unpleasant mixture of sounds 


cactus /'kaktos/ noun [C] plural cacti /'kektat/, 
or cactuses a plant with thick leaves for storing 
water and often sharp points that grows in 
deserts 


CAD /kzd/ noun [U] COMPUTING computer-aided 
design: the use of computers to design objects 


caddie /'kedi/ noun [C] SPORT someone who 
carries the equipment for someone playing 
golf >See colour picture Sports 2 on page Centre 15 
ecaddie verb [I] caddying, past caddied to be a 
caddie for someone 


cadet /ke'det/ noun [C] a young person who is 
training to be in a military organization, the 
police, etc an army cadet 


cadmium /'kedmiom/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
poisonous soft, blue-white metallic element 
used for example in batteries and electroplat- 
ing (= the process of using electricity to cover 
a metal object with a thin layer of another 
metal) (symbol Cd) 


caecum UK (US cecum) /'si:kom/ noun [C] plu- 
ral UK caeca, US ceca ANATOMY, BIOLOGY the 
bag-shaped part at the beginning of the large 
intestine (= lower part of the bowels) SSee 
picture at alimentary canal 


caesarean (also US cesarean) /si'zeorion/ noun 
[C] HEALTH an operation in which a baby is 
taken out of a woman through a cut in the 
front of her body 


caesium UK (US cesium) /'sizziom/ noun [|U] 
CHEMISTRY a soft silver-white metallic element 
that reacts strongly with other chemicals, 
used in photoelectric cells (symbol Cs) 


a Cabinet minister/member 2 |C] a cupboard cafe (also café) /'kefer/ (09 /ke'fer/ noun [C] a 


with shelves or drawers to store or show 
things in a bathroom/medicine cabinet DSee 
also: filing cabinet 


cable? /'keibl/ noun 1 [WIRE] [C, U] a wire covered 
by plastic that carries electricity, telephone 
signals, etc overhead power cables 2 [ROPE] |C, 
U] thick wire twisted into a rope 3 [SYSTEM] [U] 
he system of sending television programmes 
or telephone signals along wires under the 
ground cable TV o This channel is only avail- 
able on cable. 


‘cable ,car noun [C] a vehicle that hangs from 
hick cables and carries people up hills and 
mountains 


cable (T'V) (aiso,cable television) noun [U] a sys- 
em of sending television pictures and sound 
along wires buried under the ground 


Cacao /ko'kau/ noun |U] the seeds of a tropical 
ree, from which chocolate and cocoa are 
made 


small restaurant where you can buy drinks 
and small meals 


cafeteria / kæfə'tiərio/ noun [C] a restaurant 
where you collect and pay for your food and 
drink before you eat it a school cafeteria 


caffeine /'kæfi:n/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY, FOOD a 
chemical in coffee, tea, etc that makes you feel 
more awake 


cage /keid3/ noun [C] a container made of wire 
or metal bars used for keeping birds or 
animals in a bird cage DSee also: rib cage 


cagey /'keid3i/ adjective If someone is cagey, 
they are not very willing to give information, 
and you may think they are not honest. He’s 
very cagey about his past. 


cajole /ka'd3aul/ verb |I, T] to persuade someone 
to do something by being friendly or by prom- 
ising them something [+ into + doing sth] She 
cajoled me into helping with the dinner. 


cache /kæf/ noun [C] a secret supply of some-0*Cake /keik/ noun (C, U] 1 FOOD a sweet food 


hing a cache of weapons 


‚cache 'memory noun [C, U] COMPUTING an 
area or type of computer memory in which in- 
formation that is often used can be stored tem- 
porarily and got to quickly 

cachet /'kefei/ (9 /kze['e/ noun [U] when 
something is admired or respected 


made from flour, butter, sugar, and eggs 
mixed together and baked a chocolate/fruit 
cake o a piece/slice of cake o to bake/make a 
cake See colour picture Food on page Centre 11 
2 have your cake and eat it to have or do two 
things that it is usually impossible to have or 
do at the same time 2See also: the icing on the 
cake, be a piece’ of cake 
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caked /keikt/ adjective be caked in/with sth to be 
covered with a thick, dry layer of something 
His boots were caked in mud. 


CAL /kæl/ noun |U] EDUCATION abbreviation for 
computer-aided learning: the use of computers 
for teaching and learning 


calamity /ko'lemoti/ noun [C] a sudden, bad 
event that causes a lot of damage or unhappi- 
ness 


calcium /‘kelsiam/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a chem- 
ical element in teeth, bones, and chalk (= a 
soft, white rock) (symbol Ca) 


calcium carbonate /,kælsiəm'ka:bənert/ 
noun [U] CHEMISTRY a common, white chemical 
compound found in chalk, marble and other 
substances, and in bones and shells (formula 
CaCO;) 


calcium hydroxide / kelsiomhar'droksaid/ 
noun |U] CHEMISTRY a white alkaline chemical 
compound used to make cement and plaster 
and to reduce the acid in soil (formula 
Ca(OH);) 


calcium sulphate UK (US calcium sulfate) 
/,kelsiom'sAlfeit/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a white 
chemical substance used to make some build- 
ing materials, e.g. cement, and to make other 
substances drier (formula CaSO,) 


calculate /'kzlkjoleit/ verb 1 MATHEMATICS [T] 
to discover an amount or number using math- 
ematics to calculate a cost/percentage 2 be 
calculated to do sth to be intended to have a 
particular effect His comments were calculated 
to embarrass the prime minister. 


calculated /‘kelkjaleitid/ adjective based on 
careful thought or planning, not on emotion a 
calculated risk/decision 


calculating /'k«lkjoleitiy/ adjective Calculat- 
ing people try to get what they want by think- 
ing carefully and without emotion, and not 
caring about other people. a cold, calculating 
criminal 


do/perform a calculation e a complex/ 
precise/quick/rough calculation 


calculation / keelkja'lerfen/ noun 1 
MATHEMATICS [C, U] when you use mathematics 
to discover a number or amount I did some 
quick calculations to see if I could afford to 
buy it. 2 [U] when someone thinks very care- 
fully about something without any emotion 


calculator /'kælkjəlertə/ noun [C] an electronic 
device that you use to do mathematical cal- 
culations a pocket calculator 


calculus /'kalkjolos/ noun [U] MATHEMATICS an 
area of advanced mathematics in which con- 
tinuously changing values are studied 


O= Important words to learn 


— 
ea 


caldera 


caldera /kzl'deara/ noun [C] GEOLOGY a very 
large circular hole, sometimes containing a 
lake, that is made when the central part of a 
volcano falls in after an explosion 


calendar /'‘kzlonda‘/ noun 1 [C] something that 
shows all the days, weeks, and months of the 
year 2 the Christian/Jewish/Western, etc calendar 
the system used to measure and arrange the 
days, weeks, months and special events of the 
year according to Christian/Jewish/Western, 
etc tradition 3 the political/school/sporting, etc 
calendar the events that are arranged during 
the year for a particular activity or organiza- 
tion 

calf /ka:f/ noun [C] plural calves /ka:vz/ 1 a 
young cow 2 ANATOMY the back of your leg 
below your knee 2See colour picture The Body on 
page Centre 13 


calibre UK (US caliber) /‘kzliba'/ noun [U] 1 the 
quality or level of ability of someone or some- 
thing The calibre of applicants was very high. 
2 MEASURES the measurement across the 
inside of a gun, or across a bullet 


CALL  /kol/ abbreviation for COMPUTING, 
EDUCATION computer aided language learning: 
a way of learning languages using computers 


 make/ get/take a call e give sb a call ea call 
from/to sb 


o«call? /ko:l/ noun [C] 1 [TELEPHONE] (also phone call) 


when you use the telephone Give me a call at 
the weekend. o I got a call from Sue this morn- 
ing. 2 a call for sth a demand for something to 
happen a call for action/peace 3 \Visit| a short 
visit I thought I'd pay Gary a call. 4 [SHOUT] 
when someone shouts something 5 [BIRD] a 
sound made by a bird or other animal 6 sb's 
call informal when someone can decide some- 
thing I don’t mind what we do - it’s your call. 
7 call for sth when people want or need a par- 
ticular thing There’s not much call for interior 
designers round here. 8 be on call to be ready 
to go to work if you are needed, as part of your 
job 9 a close call when something you do not 
want to happen nearly happens 2See also: be at 
sb's beck and call, wake-up call 


o«call! /ko:l/ verb 1 be called sth to have a partic- 


ular name a man called John o What's your 
dog called? o Their latest record is called 
"Ecstasy". 2 [GIVE NAME] [+ two objects] to give 
someone or something a particular name I 
want to call the baby Alex. 3 [DESCRIBE] [+ two 
objects] to describe someone or something ina 
particular way She called him a liar. 4 |ASK TO 
COME] [T] to ask someone to come somewhere 
She called me into her office. 5 [SHOUT] |I, T] (also 
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O= Important words to learn 


call out) to shout or say something in a loud 
voice I thought I heard someone calling my 
name. 6 [TELEPHONE] |I, T] to telephone someone 
He called me every night while he was away. 
o Has anyone called the police? >See Common 
Learner Error at phone 7 {visiT] [I] (also call by/in/ 
round) UK to visit someone for a short time 
John called round earlier. 8 call an election/ 
meeting, etc to arrange for an election/meet- 
ing, etc to happen The chairman has called an 
emergency meeting. DSee also: call sb's bluff, call 
it a day 

call back phrasal verb UK to go back to a place 
in order to see someone or collect something 
I'll call back later to pick up the books. 

call (sb) back pArasal verb to telephone some- 
one again, or to telephone someone who tele- 
phoned you earlier J can't talk now - I'll call 
you back in ten minutes. 
call for sth phrasal verb 1 [SAY] to demand that 
something happens to call for a ban on guns 
2 [NEED| to need or deserve a particular action 
or quality You passed your test? This calls for 
a celebration! 

call for sb phrasal verb to go to a place in order 
to collect someone FI call for you at eight. 
call sth off phrasal verb 1 [NOT HAPPEN] to decide 
that a planned event or activity will not hap- 
pen because it is not possible, useful, or 
wanted now The game has been called off 
because of the weather. 2 [STOP] to decide to stop 
an activity Police have called off the search. 
call on sb to do sth phrasal verb to ask some- 
one in a formal way to do something He called 
on the rebels to stop fighting. 

call (sb) up phrasal verb mainly US to tele- 
phone someone My dad called me up to tell me 
the good news. 

call sth up phrasal verb COMPUTING to find and 
show information on a computer screen PU 
just call up your account details. 

be called up phrasal verb to be ordered to join 
a military organization or asked to join an 
official team He was called up soon after the 
war started. 


call centre noun [C] UK a place where people 
use telephones to provide information to 
customers, or to sell goods or services 


caller /‘ks:la'/ noun [|C] 1 [TELEPHONE] someone 
who makes a telephone call an anonymous 
caller 2 Visiron] mainly UK someone who visits 
for a short time 


calm? /ka:m/ noun [U] when people or condi- 
tions are calm 


calm? /ka:m/ verb |T] to make someone stop feel- 
ing upset, angry, or excited The police tried to 
calm the crowd. o a calming effect 
calm (sb) down phrasal verb to stop feeling 
upset, angry, or excited, or to make someone 
stop feeling this way Calm down and tell me 
what's wrong. 


calmly /'ka:mli/ adverb in a relaxed way He 
spoke slowly and calmly. 


calorie /'kæľri/ noun [C] FOOD, MEASURES a unit 
for measuring the amount of energy food 
provides I try to eat about 2000 calories a day. 


calorimeter / kzls'rimita‘/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS a piece of equipment for measuring 
the amount of heat produced in a chemical re- 
action 


calves /ka:vz/ plural of calf 


calyx /'keiliks/ noun [C] plural calyxes, calyces 
BIOLOGY the outer part of a flower formed by 
the sepals (= separate outer parts) which 
covers and protects the flowers as they de- 
velop 


CAM /kæm/ noun [U] COMPUTING abbreviation 
for computer-aided manufacture; the use of 
computers in producing goods 


camaraderie / kzmoa'ra:dri/ noun [U] special 
friendship felt by people who work together or 
experience something together 


cambium /'kaembiom/ noun [C, U] plural cam- 
biums, cambia BIOLOGY a layer of cells in the 
roots and stems of plants that produce new 
tissue to make them thicker See picture at stem 


Cambrian /‘kembrian/ adjective GEOLOGY from 
the period of time between about 543 and 490 
million years ago, in which many different 
types of invertebrate (= without any back 
bone) animals first appeared 

camcorder /'kem,ko:do/ noun [C] a camera 
that you can hold in your hand and that takes 
moving pictures 

came /kerim/ past tense of come 

camel /'kem'l/ noun [C] a large animal that 
lives in the desert and has one or two humps 
(= raised parts on its back) 

cameo /'kemioo/ noun [C] when someone fa- 


mous appears for a short time in a film or play 
a cameo role 


call-in /'ko:ln/ US (UK phone-in) noun [C] ao«camera /'kznero/ noun [C] ART a piece of equip- 


television or radio programme in which the 
public can ask questions or give opinions over 
the telephone 


calling /'k»:im/ noun [C] a strong feeling that 
you should do a particular type of work She 
found her true calling in teaching. 


callous /'kæləs/ adjective cruel and not caring 
about other people a callous remark ecallously 
adverb 


o«calm! /ka:m/ adjective 1 [PERSON] relaxed and not 
worried, frightened, or excited a calm voice/ 
manner o Try to stay calm - the doctor will be 
here soon. 2 [SEA] If the sea is calm, it is still and 
has no large waves. 3 [WEATHER] If the weather 
is calm, there are no storms or wind. ecalm- 
ness noun [U] 


|ives | k cat | n ring | she | 0 thin | à this 


ment used to take photographs or to make 
films a digital camera o a television camera 


cameraman /'kenvromzen/ noun [|C] plural 
cameramen someone who operates a television 
camera or film camera as their job 


camisole /‘kemisoul/ noun [C] a piece of 
women's underwear for the top half of the 
body, with thin straps that go over the shoul- 
ders a lace camisole DSee colour picture Clothes at 
page Centre 9 

camouflage /'kzmofla:5/ noun [U] when the 
colour or pattern on something is similar to 
the area around it making it difficult to see a 
camouflage jacket ecamouflage verb [T] 

camp’ /kemp/ noun 1 [C] an area where people 
stay in tents for a short time, usually for a 
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holiday 2 an army/prison/refugee, etc camp an 
area containing temporary buildings or tents 
used for soldiers/prisoners/refugees (- people 
forced to leave their home), etc DSee also: base 
camp, concentration camp 


camp? /kemp/ (also camp out) verb [I] to stay in 
a tent or temporary shelter We camped on the 
beach for two nights. 


launch/mount/run a campaign e a cam- 
paign against/for sth e an advertising/elec- 
tion campaign 


campaign’ /kem'pein/ noun [C] 1 [ACTIVITIES] a 
series of organized activities or events in- 
tended to achieve a result an advertising/ 
election campaign 2 WAR] a series of military 
attacks a bombing campaign 


campaign? /kem'pein/ verb |I] to organize a 
series of activities to try to achieve something 
to campaign against/for something ecam- 
paigner noun [C] an animal rights campaigner 


camper /'kempo'/ noun [C] 1 [PERSON] someone 
who stays in a tent on holiday 2 |VEHICLE| (a/so 
‘camper wan) a vehicle containing a bed, 
kitchen equipment, etc that you can live in 

camping /'kempm/ noun [U] when you stay in 
a tent for a holiday We're going camping in 
France this summer. o a camping trip 


camping or campsite? 
Be careful not to use camping, the activity of staying 
in a tent, when you mean campsite, the area of ground 
where you do this. 


campsite /‘kempsait/ (also US campground 
/'kaempgraound/) noun [C] an area where people 
can stay in tents for a holiday 


campus /'kempas/ noun |C, U] EDUCATION the 


land and buildings belonging to a college or 
university J lived on campus in my first year. 


ocan! strong form /ken/ weak forms /kon, kn/ 


modal verb past could 1 [ABILITY] to be able to do 
something We can't pay the rent. o Can you 
drive? 2 [PERMISSION] to be allowed to do some- 
thing You can't park here. o Can I go now? 
3 [ASK] used to ask someone to do or provide 
something Can you tell her to meet me outside? 
o Can I have a drink of water? 4 [OFFER] used to 
politely offer to do something Can I carry those 
bags for you? 5 [POSSIBLE] used to talk about what 
is possible You can buy stamps from the shop 
on the corner. o Smoking can cause cancer. 
6 [TYPICAL] used to talk about how someone often 
behaves or what something is often like She 
can be really rude at times. 7 [SURPRISE] used to 
show surprise or lack of belief You can't pos- 
sibly be hungry already! o Can you believe it? 
>See Extra help page Modal verbs on page Centre 34. 


can? /ken/ noun [C] 1 a closed, metal container 
for food or liquids a can of soup/beans o a can 
of paint 2 a can of worms a situation which 
causes a lot of trouble for you when you start 
to deal with it See also: trash can, watering can 


can? /ken/ verb |T] canning, past canned to put 
food or drink into metal containers in a fac- 
tory canned tomatoes 


| a: arm | 3: her 


O= Important words to learn 


Canadian /ko'neidion/ adjective relating to 
Canada eCanadian noun [C] someone who 
comes from Canada 


canal /ko'nal/ noun [C] an artificial river built 
for boats to travel along or to take water 
where it is needed 


canary /ko'neori/ noun [C] a small, yellow bird 
that sings 


cancel /‘kexns°l/ verb [T] UK cancelling, past can- 
celled, US canceling, past canceled 1 [EVENT] to say 
that an organized event will not now happen 
[often passive] The meeting has been cancelled. 
2 [GOODS/SERVICES] to stop an order for goods or 
services that you do not now want 
cancel sth out pArasal verb If something can- 
cels out another thing, it stops it from having 
any effect. 

cancellation / kæns"lerf?n/ noun [C, U] when 
someone decides that an event will not now 
happen or stops an order for something a last- 
minute cancellation 


Cancer /'kzenso'/ noun [C, U] the sign of the zo- 
diac which relates to the period of 22 June - 22 
July, or a person born during this period 


get/have cancer breast/lung/prostate/ 
skin cancer e cancer of the [liver/stomach, 
etc] e cancer patients/sufferers e cancer re- 
search/treatment 


cancer /'kenso/ noun |C, U] HEALTH a serious 
disease that is caused when cells in the body 
grow in a way that is uncontrolled and not 
normal breast/lung cancer o His wife died of 
cancer. ecancerous adjective a  cancerous 
growth 


candid /'kendid/ adjective honest, especially 
about something that is unpleasant or embar- 
rassing She was very candid about her per- 
sonal life in the interview. ecandidly adverb 

candidacy /‘kendidasi/ noun [U] POLITICS when 
someone is a candidate in an election 

candidate /'kendidot/ noun [C] 1 POLITICS one 
of the people taking part in an election or try- 
ing to get a job a presidential candidate 2 
EDUCATION UK someone who is taking an exam 

candle /'kendl/ noun [C] a stick of wax with 
string going through it that you burn to pro- 
duce light See colour picture The Living Room on 
page Centre 4 

candlelight /‘kendllait/ noun [U] light pro- 
duced by a candle 

candlestick /'kendlstik/ noun [C] an object 
that holds a candle 

can-do /‘ken,du:/ adjective informal deter- 
mined to deal with problems and achieve 
results I really admire her can-do attitude. 

candour UK (US candor) /'kendo'/ noun [U] 
when you speak honestly, especially about 
something that is unpleasant or embarrassing 

candy /'kendi/ noun [C, U] US FOOD a small 
piece of sweet food made from sugar, choco- 
late, etc a box of candy o a candy bar 

cane" /kem/ noun 1 [STEM] [C, U] the long, hard, 
hollow stem of some plants, sometimes used 
to make furniture 2 [WALK] [C] a long stick used 
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O= Important words to learn 103 capillary 


by people to help them walk 3 [PUNISH] [C] UK a 
long stick used in the past to hit children at 
school 


cane? /kein/ verb [T] UK to hit someone, espe- 
cially a school student, with a stick as a pun- 
ishment 


canine’ /‘keinain/ ad- 
jective relating to dogs 


canine? /‘keinain/ noun 
[C] ANATOMY one of 
four pointed teeth in a 
person's mouth 2Com- 
pare incisor, molar >See 
picture at skull 


canister /'kenista'/ 
noun |C] a metal con- 
tainer for gases or dry 
things a gas canister 


cannabis /'kenobis/ mainly UK (mainly US 
marijuana) noun [U] HEALTH a drug that some 
people smoke for pleasure and that is illegal 
in many countries 

canned /kznd/ (also UK tinned) adjective FOOD 
Canned food is sold in metal containers. 


cannibal /'kenib?l/ noun [C] someone who eats 
human flesh ecannibalism noun [U] 


canine 


cannon /'kznon/ noun [C] a very large gun, in 
the past one that was on wheels 


ocannot /'kenpt/ modal verb the negative form 
of ‘can’ I cannot predict what will happen. 


canny /'kzni/ adjective clever and able to think 
quickly, especially about money or business a 
canny businessman 


canoe /ka'nu:/ noun [C] a small, narrow boat 
with pointed ends that you move using a pad- 
dle (= stick with a wide, flat part) ecanoeing 
noun [U] the activity of travelling in a canoe 


canon /'kænən/ noun [C] RELIGION a Christian 
priest who works in a cathedral (= large, im- 
portant church) the Canon of Westminster 


ican opener (also UK tin opener) noun [C] a 
piece of kitchen equipment for opening metal 
food containers See colour picture The Kitchen on 
page Centre 2 


canopy /'kenopi/ noun [C] a cover or type of 
roof for protection or decoration 


can't /ka:nt/ modal verb 1 [CANNOT] short for 
cannot I can't find my keys. 2 [SUGGEST] used to 
suggest that someone should do something 
Can't you ask Jonathan to help? 


canteen /ken'ti:n/ noun [C] a restaurant in an 
office, factory, or school 


canter /'kenta'/ verb [I] When a horse canters, 
it runs quite fast. ecanter noun [no plural] 


canvas /'kenvos/ noun 1 [U] strong cloth used 
for making sails, tents, etc 2 ART [C] a piece of 
canvas used for a painting 


canvass /'kanvos/ verb 1 POLITICS [I, T] to try to 
persuade people to vote for someone in an 
election He's canvassing for the Labour party. 
2 [T] to ask people their opinion about some- 
thing The study canvassed the views of over 
9000 people. 


canyon /'kenjon/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY 
a deep valley with very steep sides 


cap! /kep/ noun [C] 1 HAT] a hat with a flat, 
curved part at the front a baseball cap >See 
colour picture Clothes on page Centre 9 2 [LID] a small 
lid that covers the top or end of something 


cap? /kæp/ verb [T] capping, past capped 1 [END] to 
be the last and the best or worst event in a 
series of events The party capped a wonderful 
week. 2 ECONOMICS to put a limit on an amount 
of money that can be borrowed, charged, etc 
[often passive] T'he interest rate has been capped 
at 5%. 3 [COVER] to cover the top of something 
[often passive] T'he mountains were capped with 
snow. 


capability /kerpa'bilati/ noun [C, U] the ability 
or power to do something [+ to do sth] Both 
players have the capability to win this match. 


capable /'keipobl/ adjective 1 able to do things 
effectively and achieve results She’s a very 
capable young woman. 2 capable of sth/doing 
sth having the ability or qualities to be able to 
do something She was capable of great cruelty. 
>Opposite incapable 


capacitance /ko'pesitnts/ noun [U] 1 the abil- 
ity of a system to store electrical charge 2 
MEASURES a measurement of this characteris- 
tic 

capacitor /ka'pesiter/ noun [C] a device which 
collects and stores electricity, and is an im- 
portant part of electronic equipment such as 
televisions and radios 


capacity /ko'pesoti/ noun 1 [CONTAIN] [C, U] the 
largest amount or number that a container, 
building, etc can hold The restaurant has a ca- 
pacity of about 200. o The stadium was filled 
to capacity (= completely full). 2 [PRODUCE] [U] 
the amount that a factory or machine can pro- 
duce The factory is operating at full capacity 
(= producing as much as possible). 3 [ABILITY] [C] 
the ability to do, experience, or understand 
something She has a great capacity for love. 

4 JOB] [C] a position or job He attended over 100 
events last year in his capacity as mayor. 

cape /kerp/ noun [C] 1 a loose coat without any 
sleeves that is fastened at the neck 2 
GEOGRAPHY a large area of land that goes out 
into the sea 


caper /'keipo'/ noun [C] something that is done 
as a joke, or intended to entertain people His 
new movie is a comic caper. 


arteriole (small artery) 


venule (small vein) 


capillary network 


capillary 
capillary /ks'pibri/ © /'kzpoleri/ noun [C] 
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capital 


ANATOMY, BIOLOGY a very thin tube that 
carries blood around the body, connecting 
arteries to veins 


ocapital’ /'kepitl/ noun 1 GEOGRAPHY [C] the 
most important city in a country or state, 
where the government is based Paris is the 
capital of France. 2 ECONOMICS, FINANCE [U] an 
amount of money that you can use to start a 
business or to make more money 3 LAN- 
GUAGE [C] (also capital letter) a large letter of 
the alphabet used at the beginning of sen- 
tences and names Z5See Extra help page Punctua- 
tion on page Centre 18. DSee also: block capitals 

capital? /'kepitl/ adjective a capital crime/ 
offence LAW a crime that can be punished by 
death 


capital 'assets noun [plural] FINANCE the build- 
ings and machines owned by a business or 
other organization 


capital ‘gains noun [plural] FINANCE profits 
made by selling property or an investment 
(= something bought hoping its value will in- 
crease) They had to pay a lot of capital gains 
tax. 


capital in'tensive adjective FINANCE A capital 
intensive business needs to spend a lot of 
money on buildings, equipment, etc before it 
can start. 


capital in'vestment noun [U] FINANCE money 
which is spent on buildings and equipment to 
make a business more effective 


capitalism /‘kepit*liz’m/ noun [U] ECONOMICS, 
POLITICS, SOCIETY a political and economic sys- 
tem in which industry is owned privately for 
profit and not by the state 


capitalist /'kepit?list/ noun [C] POLITICS, SOCI- 
ETY someone who supports capitalism ecapi- 
talist adjective a capitalist society 

capitalize (also UK -ise) /'kxpitelaiz/ verb [T] 
LANGUAGE to write something using capital 
letters, or starting with a capital letter 
capitalize on sth phrasal verb to use a situa- 
tion to achieve something good for yourself 
He failed to capitalize on his earlier success. 

capital 'punishment noun [U] LAW when 
someone is killed by the state for committing 
a serious crime 

capital re'ceipt noun [C] FINANCE an amount 
of money received when fixed assets (- land, 
equipment, buildings, etc) are sold by a busi- 
ness 

capitulate /ka'pitjulert/ verb [I] to stop disa- 
greeing or fighting with someone and agree to 
what they want ecapitulation /ko,pitjo'ler[*n/ 
noun [C, U] 

cappuccino /,kexpu'tfiznav/ noun [C, U] FOOD 
coffee made with milk that has been heated 
with steam to produce a lot of small bubbles 

capricious /ko'prifos/ adjective likely to sud- 
denly change your ideas or behaviour 


Capricorn /'kepriko:n/ noun |C, U] the sign of 


the zodiac which relates to the period of 23 De-gucar /kar/ noun [C] 1 


cember - 20 January, or a person born during 
this period 


capsize /kxp'saiz/ verb |I, T] If a boat capsizes, 
or if it is capsized, it turns over in the water. 


O= Important words to learn 


Caps lock (key) /'kxpslok,ki:/ noun [C usually 
singular] COMPUTING a key on a computer key- 
board that you press to make any letters you 
type appear as capital letters until you press 
it again 

capsule /‘kepsju:l/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH a small 
container with medicine inside that you swal- 
low 2 the part of a spacecraft that people live 
in 


captain!’ /'keptin/ noun [C] 1 [SHIP] the person in 
control of a ship or aircraft 2 [ARMY] an officer 
of middle rank in the army, navy, or air force 
3 [SPORT] the leader of a team 


captain? /'keptin/ verb [T] to be the captain of 
a team, ship, or aircraft He has captained the 
England cricket team three times. 


captaincy /'keptinsi/ noun [U] when someone 
is the captain of a team 


caption /'kzp[*n/ noun [C] words written under 
a picture to explain it 

captivate /'kzptiveit/ verb [T] to interest or at- 
tract someone very much She captivated film 
audiences with her beauty and charm. ecapti- 
vating adjective a captivating performance 


captive’ /‘keptiv/ adjective 1 A captive person 
or animal is being kept somewhere and is not 
allowed to leave. 2 a captive audience/market a 
group of people who have to watch something 
or have to buy something because they do not 
have a choice 3 hold/take sb captive to keep 
someone as a prisoner, or make someone a 
prisoner 


captive? /'keptiv/ noun [C] someone who is 
kept as a prisoner 

captivity /kep'tivati/ noun [U] when a person 
or animal is kept somewhere and is not 
allowed to leave lion cubs born in captivity 


capture’ /'kept[o'/ verb [T] 1 [PRISONER] to catch 
someone and make them your prisoner T'wo 
soldiers were captured by the enemy. 2 CONTROL 
to get control of a place with force Rebel troops 
have captured the city. 3 |GET| to succeed in get- 
ting something when you are competing 
against other people The Green Party has cap- 
tured 12% of the vote. 4 [DESCRIBE] to show or de- 
scribe something successfully using words or 
pictures His book really captures the spirit of 
the place. 5 capture sb/sth on camera/film, etc to 
record someone or something on camera/film, 
etc 6 capture sb's attention/imagination to make 
someone very interested or excited The cam- 
paign has really captured the public’s imagi- 
nation. 7 capture sb's heart to make someone 
love you She captured the hearts of the nation. 

capture? /'keptfo/ noun [U] 1 [PRISONER] when 
someone is caught and made a prisoner He 
shot himself to avoid capture. 2 [CONTROL] when 
someone gets control of a place with force the 
capture of the city by foreign troops 


drive/park/start a car ea car breaks down 
eby careacar accident/crash ea car driver 


VEHICLE] a vehicle with an 
engine, four wheels, and seats for a small 
number of passengers She goes to work by car. 
o Where did you park your car? >See colour 
picture Car at page Centre 7 2 [PART OF TRAIN) US a 
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part of a train in which passengers sit, eat, 
sleep, etc the dining car SSee also: buffet car, 
cable car, estate car, sports car 


caramel /‘keram*l/ noun [C, U] FOOD sugar that 
has been heated until it turns brown and that 
is used to add colour and flavour to food, or a 
sweet made from sugar, milk, and butter 


carat (also US karat) /'kærət/ noun [C] MEASURES 
a unit for measuring how pure gold is, or how 
much jewels (= valuable stones) weigh 22 carat 
gold 


caravan /'keroven/ noun [C] 1 UK a 
vehicle which people can live in on holiday 
and which is pulled by a car a caravan site 
2 [GROUP] a group of people with animals or 
vehicles who travel together across a desert 


carbohydrase /,ka:bau'haidreiz/ noun [U] BI- 
OLOGY an enzyme (= substance that causes 
chemical reactions) which causes a chemical 
reaction that helps the body to digest carbo- 
hydrate 


carbohydrate /ka:bsu'haidreit/ noun [C, U] 
BIOLOGY, FOOD a substance in food such as 
sugar, potatoes, etc that gives your body en- 
ergy 

carbon /'ka:b»n/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a chemical 
element present in all animals and plants and 
in coal and oil (symbol C) 


carbonate /ka:b^neit/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a 
salt that contains carbon and oxygen and 
another chemical 


carbonated /'ka:boneitid/ adjective FOOD Car- 
bonated drinks contain a lot of small bubbles. 
‘carbon capture noun [U] ENVIRONMENT a way 


of catching the carbon produced by machines 
so that it is not released into the air 


‘carbon ,chain noun [C] CHEMISTRY a line of 
connected carbon atoms 


carbon dioxide 


carbon monoxide 


carbon 'copy noun [C] 1 [WRITING] a copy of a 
written document that is made using carbon 
paper (= thin paper covered in carbon) 2 |PER- 
SON] an exact copy of something He's a carbon 
copy of his father. 


‘carbon credits noun [plural] ENVIRONMENT a 
system that allows organizations the right to 
produce a certain amount of carbon, and 
allows them to buy or sell those rights 


the 'carbon cycle noun ENVIRONMENT the 
way carbon moves between living organisms 
and their environment, by being taken from 
the air by plants which are then eaten by an- 
imals, and being returned to the atmosphere 
by the respiration of plants and animals and 
by the burning of plant material 


carbon 'dating noun [U] BIOLOGY a method of 
calculating the age of extremely old objects by 
measuring the amount of a particular type of 
carbon in them 


carbon dioxide / ka:bendar'pksaid/ noun [U] 
CHEMISTRY a gas that is produced when people 
and animals breathe out, or when carbon is 
burned (formula CO,) 


‘carbon emissions noun [plural] ENVIRONMENT 
carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide made by 
things such as factories or cars that burn 
carbon and cause pollution 

carbonic /ka:'bonik/ adjective CHEMISTRY con- 
taining carbon 

carbonic acid /ka:,bonik'zsid/ noun [U] CHEM- 
ISTRY a weak acid made of carbon dioxide 
dissolved in water (formula H,CO,) 

carboniferous / ka:bo'niforos/ adjective GEO- 
LOGY containing or producing carbon carbon- 
iferous rocks 

carbon monoxide / ka:b:nme'npksaid/ noun 
[U] CHEMISTRY, ENVIRONMENT a poisonous gas 
that is produced by burning some types of 


in the air 
photosynthesis 
combustion 
respiration by carbon 
animals and compounds 
microoganisms in plants 


carbon compounds in 
wood and fossil fuels 
(coal, gas, petrol, oil) 


fossilization 


urine and 


i NN faeces 


carbon compounds in 


death and 
decay 


microorganisms in soil 


carbon cycle 
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o«card /ka:d/ noun 1 


carbon neutral 


fuel, especially petrol (= fuel for cars) (formula 
CO) 


‚carbon ‘neutral adjective ENVIRONMENT not 
producing carbon emissions a carbon-neutral 
fuel/home/ lifestyle 


carbon offsetting noun [U] ENVIRONMENT 
trying to stop the damage caused by activities 
that produce carbon by doing other things to 
reduce it, such as planting trees 


‘carbon paper noun [U] thin paper that is 
covered on one side with carbon (= a black 
substance) and is used for making copies of 
written documents 


carbon 'tax noun [C] ENVIRONMENT a tax on oil, à*Care* /keo'/ verb 1 


coal and other things which produce green- 
house gases (= gases that harm the air around 
the Earth) 


car 'boot sale noun [C] UK an event where 
people sell things they no longer want from 
the backs of their cars 


carburettor UK (US carburetor) /,ka:ba'reta'/ 
© /'ka:borertor/ noun [C] the part of an engine 
that mixes fuel and air which are then burned 
to provide power 


carcass /'ka:kos/ noun [C] the body of a dead 
animal 


carcinogen /ka:'sinad3°n/ noun [C] HEALTH a 
substance that can cause cancer (= a disease 
when cells in your body grow in an uncon- 
trolled way) ecarcinogenic /,ka:sinou'dsenik/ 
adjective carcinogenic chemicals 


MESSAGE] [C] a folded piece of 
stiff paper with a picture on the front and a 
message inside that you send to someone on a 
special occasion a birthday card 2 [NFORMA- 
TION] [C] a piece of stiff paper or plastic that has 
information printed on it a library card 
3 [GAME] [C] (also playing card) one of a set of 52 
pieces of stiff paper with numbers and pic- 


tures used for playing games UK a pack of 


cards/ US a deck of cards o We spent the eve- 
ning playing cards (- playing games using 


O= Important words to learn 


cardinal? /'ka:dml/ noun [C] RELIGION a priest 
with a high rank in the Catholic Church 
Cardinal Basil Hume 


cardinal? /'ka:dinl/ adjective [always before 
noun] formal extremely important or serious 
One of the cardinal rules of business is know 
what your customer wants. 


cardinal 'number (also cardinal) noun [C] 
MATHEMATICS a number such as 1, 2, 3, etc that 
shows the quantity of something 


carding /'ka:dip/ noun [U] DT using wire 
brushes to separate the threads of some ma- 
terials such as wool before they can be used 


IMPORTANT] |I, T] to think that 
something is important and to feel interested 
in it or worried about it He cares deeply about 
the environment. [+ question word] I don’t care 
how long it takes - just get the job done. 2 [LOVE 
[I] to love someone Your parents are only doing 
this because they care about you. o I knew that 
Amy still cared for me. 3 \/he, etc couldn't care 
less informal used to emphasize that someone 
is not interested in or worried about some- 
thing or someone [+ question word] I couldn't 
care less what people think. 4 Who cares? infor- 
mal used to emphasize that you do not think 
something is important "Manchester United 
will be in the final if they win this match." 
"Who cares?" 5 Would you care for sth/to do sth? 
formal used to ask someone if they want some- 
thing or want to do something Would you care 
for a drink? o Would you care to join us for 
dinner? 

care for sb/sth pArasal verb to look after some- 
one or something, especially someone who is 
young, old, or ill The children are being cared 
for by a relative. 

not care for sth/sb phrasal verb formal to not 
like something or someone I don’t care for 
shellfish. 


take care of sb e need/provide/receive care 
e constant/long-term care e in/under sb’s 
care 


cards). 4 [U] UK thick, stiff paper 5 |WITH- 
OUT ENVELOPE] [C] a postcard (= card with a pic- 
ture on one side that you send without an 
envelope) 6 COMPUTING a part inside a com- 
puter which controls how the computer oper- 
ates a graphics/sound card 7 be on the cards 
UK (US be in the cards) to be likely to happen 
Do you think marriage is on the cards? 8 put/ 
lay your cards on the table to tell someone 
honestly what you think or plan to do See 
also: cash card, charge card, Christmas card, credit 
card, debit card, phone card, smart card, swipe 
card, trump card, wild card 


cardboard /‘ka:dbs:d/ noun [U] thick, stiff 
paper that is used for making boxes 


cardiac /'ka:dizk/ adjective [always before noun] 
ANATOMY, BIOLOGY, HEALTH relating to the heart 
cardiac surgery o cardiac arrest (= when the 
heart stops beating) See picture at heart 


cardigan /'ka:digon/ noun [C] a piece of cloth- 
ing, often made of wool, that covers the top 
part of your body and fastens at the front 2See 
colour picture Clothes on page Centre 8 


o«care? /kea'/ noun 1 


PROTECTION] [U] the process of 
looking after something or someone, espe- 
cially someone who is young, old, or ill skin/ 
hair care o A small baby requires constant 
care. 2 [ATTENTION] [U] If you do something with 
care, you give a lot of attention to it so that 
you do not make a mistake or damage any- 
thing. She planned the trip with great care. 
o Fragile - please handle with care. 3 take care 
to give a lot of attention to what you are doing 
so that you do not have an accident or make 
a mistake The roads are very icy so take care 
when you drive home. 4 Take care! informal 
used when saying goodbye to someone See you 
soon, Bob - take care! 5 [WORRY] [C] a feeling of 
worry He was sixteen years old and didn't 
have a care in the world (= had no worries). 
6 in care UK Children who are in care are 
looked after by government organizations 
because their parents cannot look after them. 
She was put/taken into care at the age of 
twelve. 7 take care of sb/sth to look after some- 
one or something My parents are going to take 
care of the house while we're away. 8 take care 
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of sth/doing sth to be responsible for dealing 
with something I did the cooking while Guy 
took care of the washing up. >See also: intensive 


care 


begin/embark on/launch a career e follow/ 
pursue a career e a career in sth e a career 
change e career opportunities/prospects 


career’ /ka'ria'/ noun [|C] 1 JOB] a job that you 
do for a long period of your life and that gives 
you the chance to move to a higher position 
and earn more money a successful career in 
marketing 2 [TME] the time that you spend 
doing a particular job She began her acting 
career in TV commercials. >See Common Learner 
Error at work 

career? /ko'ri;/ verb career down/into/off, etc 
UK to move quickly and in an uncontrolled 
way The train careered off a bridge and 
plunged into the river. 

carefree /'keəfri:/ adjective without any wor- 
ries or problems a carefree childhood 


If someone is careful to avoid risks or dan- 
ger, you can describe them as cautious: 
She's a very cautious driver. 


The expression play (it) safe also means 
‘to be careful to avoid risks’: I think I'll 
play it safe and get the earlier train. 


If someone does something in a very care- 
ful way, paying great attention to detail, 
you can use adjectives such as meticulous, 
methodical, and painstaking: This book is 
the result of years of meticulous/pains- 
taking research. 


o«careful /'keof*l/ adjective giving a lot of atten- 
tion to what you are doing so that you do not 
have an accident, make a mistake, or damage 
something careful planning/consideration 
o Be careful, Michael - that knife's very sharp. 
[+ to do sth] We were careful to avoid the mid- 
day sun. ecarefully adverb a carefully prepared 
speech 


caregiver /‘kea,giva'/ US (UK carer) noun [C] 
someone who looks after a person who is 
young, old, or ill 


careless /'keolos/ adjective not giving enough 
attention to what you are doing It was very 
careless of you to forget your passport. o He 
was fined £250 for careless driving. ecarelessly 
adverb ecarelessness noun [U] 


carer /'keoro'/ UK (US caregiver) noun [C] some- 
one who looks after a person who is young, 
old, or ill 


caress /ko'res/ verb |T] to touch someone in a 
gentle way that shows that you love them 
ecaress noun [C] 


caretaker /‘kea,terka'/ noun [C] 1 [BUILDING 
someone whose job is to look after a large 
building, such as a school 2 [PERSON] US some- 
one who looks after a person who is young, 
old, or ill 


cargo /'ka:gau/ noun |C, U] plural cargoes goods 
that are carried in a vehicle a cargo of oil o a 
cargo ship/plane 


caricature /‘kerikotfua'/ noun [C] ART a funny 
drawing or description of someone, especially 
someone famous, which makes part of their 
appearance or character more noticeable than 
it really is ecaricature verb [T] 


caring /'kearin/ adjective kind and supporting 
other people She’s a very caring person. 


carnage /'ka:nid5/ noun [U] formal when a lot 
of people are violently killed or injured 


carnation /ka:'neif»n/ noun [C] a small flower 
with a sweet smell that is usually white, pink, 
or red 


carnival /'ka:niv:l/ noun [C] 1 [CELEBRATION] a pub- 
lic celebration where people wear special 
clothes and dance and play music in the roads 
2 [ENTERTAINMENT] US a place of outside enter- 
tainment where there are machines you can 
ride on and games that can be played for 
prizes 


carnivore /'ka:nivoi/ noun [C] an animal that 
eats meat Compare herbivore ecarnivorous 
/ ka:'nrveros/ adjective eating meat 


carol /'kerl/ (also Christmas carol) noun [C] 
MUSIC a song that people sing at Christmas 


carotid artery /ka,rvtid'a:tari/ noun [C] ANAT- 
OMY, BIOLOGY one of the two large arteries 
(= large tubes that carry blood) in the neck 
that carry blood to the head 


carousel / kzra'sel/ noun [C] 1 [MOVING STRIP] a 
moving strip where passengers collect their 
bags at an airport 2 [ENTERTAINMENT] mainly US 
a machine that goes round and round and has 
toy animals or cars for children to ride on 


carp" /ka:p/ noun |C, U] plural carp FOOD a large 
fish that lives in lakes and rivers, or the meat 
of this fish 


carp? /ka:p/ verb [I] to complain continually 
about things that are not important He's 
always carping about how badly organized 
the office is. 


icar park UK (US parking lot) noun [C] a place 
where vehicles can be parked 


—— pollen grains 
caught by the 
Stigma 


stigma 


style 


ovary wall 


ovule 


placenta 


carpel 


carpel /'ka:pel/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the female 
reproductive (- producing young) part of a 
flower ZSee picture at flower 
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o«carry /'kzri/ verb 1 


carpenter 


carpenter /‘ka:p*nta'/ noun [C] a person whose 
job is making and repairing wooden objects 


carpentry /‘ka:pntri/ noun [U] making and 
repairing wooden objects 


carpet /'ka:pit/ noun 1 [C, U] thick material for 
covering floors, often made of wool a new liv- 
ing room carpet o UK fitted carpets (= carpets 
that cover floors from wall to wall) 2 a carpet 
of sth a thick layer of something that covers 
the ground a carpet of snow ecarpet verb [T] to 
put carpet on the floor of a room The stairs 
were carpeted. DSee also: the red carpet 


carriage /‘kerid3/ noun 1 [TRAIN] [C] UK one of 
the separate parts of a train where the passen- 
gers sit The front carriage of the train is for 
first-class passengers only. 2 WITH HORSE] [C] a 
vehicle with wheels that is pulled by a horse 
3 [coops| [U] UK the cost of transporting goods 
See also: baby carriage 


carriage 'inwards noun [U] FINANCE the cost 
for a business of having goods sent to it 


carriage ‘outwards noun [U] FINANCE the 
cost for a business of sending goods to its cus- 
tomers 


carriageway /‘kerid3wei/ noun [C] UK one of 
the two sides of a motorway or main road the 
southbound carriageway See also: dual 
carriageway 


carrier /'kzeri»/ noun [C] 1 TRANSPORT] a person, 
vehicle, or machine that transports things 
from one place to another 2 HEALTH a person 
who has a disease that they can give to other 
people without suffering from it themselves 
3 [COMPANY] a company that operates aircraft 
>See also: aircraft carrier, letter carrier 


‘carrier bag noun [C] UK a large paper or plas- 
tic bag with handles that you are given in a 
shop to carry the things you have bought 


carrot /'kerot/ noun 1 FOOD [C, U] an orange- 
coloured vegetable that is long and thin and 
grows in the ground 2See colour picture Fruit and 
Vegetables on page Centre 10 2 [C] informal some- 
thing that is offered to someone in order to 
encourage them to do something 3 carrot and 
stick If you use a carrot-and-stick method, you 
offer someone rewards if they do something 
and say you will punish them if they do not. 


HOLD] [T] to hold something 
or someone with your hands, arms, or on your 
back and take them from one place to another 
He was carrying my bags. 2 [TRANSPORT] [T] to 
move someone or something from one place to 
another The plane was carrying 30 passengers. 
o Strong currents carried them out to sea. 
3 |HAVE WITH YOU] [T] to have something with you 
in a pocket, bag, etc She still carries his photo 
in her purse. 4 HEALTH [T] to have a disease that 
you might give to someone else Mosquitoes 
carry malaria and other infectious diseases. 
5 PART] [T] to have something as a part or a re- 
sult of something All cigarette advertising 
must carry a government health warning. 
o Murder still carries the death penalty there. 
6 [SOUND] [I] If a sound or someone's voice car- 
ries, it can be heard a long way away. 7 [SUP- 
PORT] [T] to support the weight of something Js 


| a: arm 
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the ice thick enough to carry my weight? 8 
MATHEMATICS |T] to put a number into another 
column when adding numbers 9 [DEVELOP] [T] to 
develop something in a particular way She 
carried her diet to extremes. 10 be carried to be 
formally accepted by people voting at a meet- 
ing The motion was carried by 210 votes to 
160. >See also: carry weight 

be carried away phrasal verb to be so excited 
about something that you do not control what 
you say or do There's far too much food - I’m 
afraid I got a bit carried away. 

carry sth forward/over phrasal verb 1 (in ac- 
counting) to move an amount from one page 
or column (- line of text) to the next 2 (in ac- 
counting) to move an amount into a period of 
time in the future 

carry sth off phrasal verb to succeed in doing 
or achieving something difficult It’s not an 
easy part to act but he carried it off brilliantly. 
carry on phrasal verb to continue doing some- 
thing [+ doing sth] The doctors have warned 
him but he just carries on drinking. o Carry 
on with your work while I'm gone. 

carry out sth phrasal verb to do or complete 
something, especially something that you 
have said you would do or that you have been 
told to do J was only carrying out orders. 


carryall /'k«rio/ US (UK holdall) noun [C] a 
large bag for carrying clothes 


cart! /ka:t/ noun [C] 1 VEHICLE] a vehicle with two 
or four wheels that is pulled by an animal and 
used for carrying goods 2 [SHOP] US (UK trolley) 
a metal structure on wheels that is used for 
carrying things See also: go-cart 


cart? /ka:t/ verb informal cart sb/sth around/ 
awayloff, etc to take someone or something 
somewhere 


carte blanche / ka:t'bla:nf/ noun [U] complete 
freedom to do what you want [+ to do sth] She 
was given carte blanche to make whatever 
changes she wanted. 


cartel /ka:'tel/ noun [C] ECONOMICS a group of 
companies who join together to control prices 
and limit competition 


cartilage /‘ka:tilid3/ noun [C, U] ANATOMY, 
BIOLOGY a strong elastic substance found 
where two bones connect in the human body 


carton /'ka:t?n/ noun [C] a container for food 
and drink that is made from strong, stiff paper 
or plastic a carton of milk/fruit juice 


cartoon /ka:'tu:n/ noun [C] 1 a film made using 
characters that are drawn and not real Mickey 
Mouse and other famous cartoon characters 
2 ART a funny drawing, especially in a news- 
paper or magazine ecartoonist noun [C] some- 
one whose job is to draw cartoons 


cartridge /‘ka:trid3/ noun [C] 1 [CONTAINER] a 
small container that is used in a larger piece 
of equipment and can be easily replaced an 
ink cartridge 2 [GUN] a tube containing an 
explosive substance and a bullet for use in a 
gun 

carve /ka:v/ verb |I, T] 1 ART to make an object, 
a shape, or a pattern by cutting wood, stone, 
etc The statue was carved out of stone. o They 
had carved their initials into the tree. 
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o«case /kers/ noun 1 
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2 FOOD to cut a large piece of cooked meat into 
smaller pieces 3 carve (out) a niche/career/role, 
etc for yourself to be successful in a particular 
job or activity 

carve sth up phrasal verb to divide something 
into smaller parts, in a way that people do not 
approve of The countryside has been carved up 
and sold to property developers. 


carving /'ka:vip/ noun 1 ART [C] an object or a 
pattern that has been carved 2 ART [U] the 
activity of carving an object or pattern wood 
carving 


cascade /kas'keid/ verb [I] to fall quickly and 
in large amounts Water cascaded from the 
rocks above. ecascade noun |C] literary a large 
amount of something, especially something 
falling or hanging a cascade of golden hair 


SITUATION] [C] a particular sit- 
uation or example of something People were 
imprisoned, and, in some cases, killed for their 
beliefs. o We usually ask for references, but in 
your case it will not be necessary. o The whole 
film is based on a case of mistaken identity. 2 
LAW [C] something that is decided in a court of 
law a libel/criminal/divorce case o He lost his 
case. 3 LAW [C] a crime that police are trying 
to solve a murder case o Police in the town have 
investigated 50 cases of burglary in the past 
month. 4 [ILLNESS] [C] an illness, or somebody 
with an illness 4,000 new cases of the disease 
are diagnosed every year. 5 be the case to be 
true Bad diet can cause tiredness, but I don't 
think that's the case here. 6 [REASONS] [C] facts or 
reasons that prove a particular opinion [usually 
singular] There is a strong case for/against 
bringing in the new legislation. o mainly UK 
He put the case for more funding very con- 
vincingly. 7 [CONTAINER] [C] a container for stor- 
ing or protecting something a pencil case o a 
cigarette case 8 [BAG] [C] UK another word for 
suitcase (- a rectangular bag or container 
with a handle which you use for carrying 
clothes in when you are travelling) 9 (just) in 
case because something might happen, or 
might have happened / don't think that it's go- 
ing to rain, but I'll bring a raincoat just in 
case. 10 in any case used to give another reason 
for something that you are saying, or that you 
have done J don't want to go skiing and, in any 
case, I can't afford it. 11 in that case/in which 
case because that is the situation/if that is the 
situation "Peter's coming tonight." "Oh, in that 
case, I'll stay in." 12 be a case of doing sth to 
be necessary to do something We know that 
we're right. It's just a case of proving it. 13 in 
case of sth formal when something happens, or 
in preparation for when something happens 
We keep a bucket of water backstage, in case of 
fire. 14 LANGUAGE [C] any of the various types 
to which a noun can belong, depending on 
what it is doing in the sentence, usually 
shown by a particular ending 15 a case in 
point a good example of something Supermar- 
kets often charge too much for goods. Bananas 
are a case in point. 16 be/get on sb's case 
informal to criticize someone in an annoying 
way because of something that they have done 
She's always on my case about something. 
17 be on the case UK informal to be doing 


what needs to be done See also: lower case, 
upper case 

case ‘history noun |C] a record of what hap- 
pens to a particular person T'he study used case 
histories from 500 teenage boys. 

'case study noun [C] a report about a particu- 
lar person or thing, to show an example of a 

eneral principle 


pay (in) cash e [£50/ $100, etc] in cash e a cash 
machine e cash payments 


o«cash’ /kæf/ noun [U] 1 FINANCE money in the 


form of coins or notes (= paper money) Im 
taking £50 in cash. o Are you paying by cheque 
or cash? 2 informal money in any form She's 
a bit short of cash at the moment. o a cash prize 
>See also: e-cash, hard cash 


cash? /kæf/ verb cash a cheque FINANCE to 
exchange a cheque (= piece of paper printed 
by a bank and used to pay for things) for coins 
or paper money 
cash in on sth phrasal verb to get money or 
another advantage from an event or a situa- 
tion, often in an unfair way Her family have 
been accused of cashing in on her death. 

cashback /'kæfbæk/ noun [U] UK FINANCE 
money that you can take from your bank 
account when you pay in a shop with a bank 
card £50 cashback 

icash book noun [C] FINANCE a record that a 
business uses to record all money spent and 
received, either through the bank or as cash 

‘cash card noun [C] UK FINANCE a plastic card 
that you use to get money from a machine 

'cash crop noun |C] FARMING a crop that is 
grown to be sold 

icash desk noun [C] UK the place in a shop 
where you pay for the things that you buy 

cashew /'kæfu:, ka'fu:/ (also 'cashew nut) noun 
[C] FOOD a curved nut that you can eat 

cashflow /'k»jfloo/ noun [U] FINANCE the move- 
ment of money in and out of a business or 
bank account 

cashier /kzJ'1a'/ noun [C] someone whose job is 
to receive and pay out money in a shop, bank, 
etc 

‘cash machine (also UK cashpoint) noun [C] 
FINANCE a machine, usually in a wall outside a 
bank, that you can get money from using a 
plastic card 

cashmere /'ka[mio'/ (9 /'kesmir/ noun [U] a 
type of very soft, expensive wool 

cashpoint /'kefpomt/ UK (UK/US cash ma- 
chine) noun [C] FINANCE a machine, usually in 
a wall outside a bank, that you can get money 
from using a plastic card 

‘cash register noun [C] a machine that is used 
in shops for keeping money in, and for record- 
ing everything that is sold 

casino /ko'si:iou/ noun [C] a place where card 
games and other games of risk are played for 
money 

cask /ka:sk/ noun [C] a strong, round, wooden 
container that is used for storing alcoholic 
drinks 
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casket 


casket /'ka:skit/ noun [C] 1 FOR SMALL OBJECTS] UK 
a small, decorated box that is used for keeping 
valuable objects 2 [FOR DEAD BODY] US (UK/US 
coffin) a box in which a dead body is buried 


casserole /'kæsrəvl/ noun FOOD 1 [C, U] a mix- 
ture of meat or beans with liquid and vege- 
tables cooked for a long time in the oven 
2 [C] (also ‘casserole dish) a large, heavy 
container with a lid, that is used for cooking 
casseroles 


cassette /ka'set/ noun [C] a flat, plastic case 
containing a long piece of magnetic material 
that is used to record and play sound or pic- 
tures a video cassette 


ca'ssette player noun [C] a machine that 
plays cassettes of music or sound 


ca'ssette recorder noun [C] a machine that 
is used for playing cassettes of music or sound 
and for recording music or sound onto cas- 
settes 


cast’ /ka:st/ verb [T] past cast 1 [ACTOR] to choose 
an actor for a particular part in a film or play 
[often passive] Why am I always cast as the vil- 
lain? 2 [THROW] literary to throw something 
3 LIGHT] literary to send light or shadow (= dark 
shapes) in a particular direction The moon 
cast a white light into the room. 4 cast doubt/ 
suspicion on sb/sth to make people feel less sure 
about or have less trust in someone or some- 
hing A leading scientist has cast doubts on 
government claims that the drug is safe. 5 cast 
alyour vote to vote 6 cast a spell on sb a 
ATTRACT] to seem to use magic to attract 
someone The city had cast a spell on me and I 
never wanted to leave. b [MAGIC] to use magic to 
make something happen to someone 7 [METAL 
to make an object by pouring hot metal into a 
container of a particular shape See also: cast/ 
run your/an eye' over sth, cast/shed light! on sth, cast a 
pall? over sth, cast a shadow' over sth 
cast off phrasal verb If a boat casts off, it 
leaves. 


| [a play/film, etc] features a cast e the cast in- 
cludes sb e the cast of sth ea member of the o«cat /ket/ noun [C] 1 
cast 


O= Important words to learn 


cast-iron guarantee that the work will be fin- 
ished on time. 2 [METAL] made of cast iron 


cast 'iron noun [U] a type of very hard iron 


o«castle /'ka:sl/ noun [C] a large, strong building 


with towers and high walls, that was built in 
the past to protect the people inside from 
being attacked 


cast-off /'ka:stof/ noun [C] a piece of clothing 
or other item that you give to someone 
because you do not want it any more [usually 
plural] T'his dress is another of my sister's cast- 


offs. 


castrate /kes'treit/ @ /'kestreit/ verb [T] to 
remove the testicles (- organs that produce 
sperm) of a man or male animal ecastration 
/ kzes'trerf?n/ noun [U] 


casual /'kæ3juəl/ adjective 1 [NOT PLANNED] [always 
before noun] not planned, or without particular 
meaning or importance a casual remark/ 
acquaintance/meeting 2 |RELAXED] relaxed and 
not seeming very interested in someone or 
something a casual manner/approach © She’s 
much too casual about her work. 3 [CLOTHING] Ca- 
sual clothing is comfortable and not suitable 
for formal occasions. 4 [WORK] [always before 
noun] mainly UK Casual work is not regular or 
fixed. casual labour/workers 


casually /‘ke3juali/ adverb 1 [RELAXED] in a re- 
laxed way, or not seeming to be interested in 
someone or something T asked as casually as I 
could if she was going to be at the party. 2 [DRESS 
If you dress casually, you do not dress in a 
formal way. 


casualty /'kesjuolti/ noun 1 [C] some- 
one who is injured or killed in an accident or 
war Both sides in the conflict have promised to 
try to avoid civilian casualties. 2 [BADLY AFFECTED 
[C] someone or something that is badly affected 
by something that happens The health service 
has been the biggest casualty of government 
cuts. 3 HEALTH [U] UK (US emergency room) the 
part of a hospital where people go when they 
have been injured or have urgent illnesses so 
that they can be treated immediately 


PET| a small animal with fur, 
four legs and a tail that is kept as a pet 2 WILD 


cast? /ka:st/ noun 1 [group] all the actors in a 
film or play The cast are in rehearsal at the 
moment. 2 HEALTH [C] a hard cover used to keep 
a broken bone in the correct position until it 
gets better 


castaway /'ka:stowei/ noun [C] someone who 
is left on an island, or in a place where there 
are few or no other people, after their ship has 
sunk 


caste /ka:st/ noun [C, U] SOCIETY a system of 
dividing Hindu society into social groups, or 
one of these groups the caste system 

castigate /'kestigeit/ verb [T] formal to criti- 
cize someone severely 

casting /'ka:stip/ noun [U] making an object by 
pouring liquid metal or plastic into a mould 
(= hollow shape) 


cast-iron /‘ka:st,atan/ adjective 1 [NO DOUBT 
[always before noun] able to be trusted 
completely, or impossible to doubt J need a 


ANIMAL] a large, wild animal that is related to 
the cat, such as the lion 3 let the cat out of 
the bag to tell people secret information, often 
without intending to 


cataclysmic /keta'klizmik/ adjective sudden, 
shocking, and violent cataclysmic changes/ 
events 


catalase /‘kztzleiz/ noun [C] BIOLOGY an en- 
zyme found in living organisms that speeds up 
the breaking down of hydrogen peroxide into 
water and oxygen 


catalogue’ (also US catalog) /'kzt*lpg/ noun [C] 
1 a book with a list of all the goods that you 
can buy from a shop, or of all the books, paint- 
ings, etc that you can find in a place a clothing 
catalogue 2 a catalogue of disasters/errors/fail- 
ures, etc a series of bad events 


catalogue? (also US catalog) /'ket*lpg/ verb [T] 
cataloguing, past catalogued to make a list of 
things, especially in order to put it in a cata- 
logue 
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O= Important words to learn 


catalysis /kə'tæləsıs/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY the 
process of making a chemical reaction happen 
more quickly by using a catalyst ecatalytic 
/keeta'littk/ adjective 


catalyst /‘ket*list/ noun [C] 1 someone or some- 
thing that causes change Recent riots and sui- 
cides have acted as a catalyst for change in 
the prison system. 2 CHEMISTRY a substance 
that makes a chemical reaction happen more 
quickly 

catalytic con'verter noun [C] a device on a 
car that reduces the amount of poisonous gas 
that it produces 


catalyze (also UK -yse) /'kwtolaiz/ verb [T] 
CHEMISTRY to make a chemical reaction hap- 
pen faster 


catapult? /'kætəpalt/ verb 1 catapult sb/sth into/ 
out/through, etc to make someone or some- 
thing move through the air very quickly and 
with great force [often passive] When the two 
cars collided, he was catapulted out of his seat. 
2 catapult sb to stardom/into the lead, etc to 
make someone suddenly very famous, suc- 
cessful, etc 


catapult? /‘ketapalt/ UK (US slingshot) noun [C] 
a Y-shaped object with a piece of elastic used 
by children to shoot small stones 


cataract /‘ket*rekt/ noun [C] HEALTH an area of 
someone's eye with a disease that gradually 
prevents them from seeing correctly 


catarrh /kə'ta:/ noun [U] UK HEALTH the thick 
substance that is produced in your nose and 
throat when you have a cold 


catastrophe /ko'testrofi/ noun [C, U] an ex- 
tremely bad event that causes a lot of suffering 
or destruction After the drought, the country is 
facing environmental catastrophe. 


catastrophic / kzto'strofik/ adjective causing 
a lot of suffering or destruction 


o«catch'! /kætf/ verb past caught 1 [GET HOLD] [T] to 
stop someone or something that is moving 
through the air by getting hold of it Try to 
catch the ball. o She fell backwards but he 
caught her in his arms. 2 [STOP ESCAPING] [T] to 
find and stop a person or animal who is trying 
to escape He ran after his attacker but couldn't 
catch him. o Did you catch many fish today? 
3 [CRIMINAL] [T] If the police catch a criminal, 
they find them and take them away. These ter- 
rorists must be caught. 4 HEALTH [T] to get an 
illness or disease I think I’ve caught a cold. 
5 [TRANSPORT] [T] to get on a bus, train, etc in 
order to travel somewhere You can catch the 
bus from the top of the hill. 6 [DISCOVER] [T] to 
discover someone who is doing something 
wrong or something secret [+ doing sth] 7 
caught her listening outside the door. © infor- 
mal You won’t catch me wearing (= I never 
wear) a tie. 7 [STICK] |I, T] to stick somewhere, or 
to make something stick somewhere My dress 
caught on the door handle as I was leaving. 
8 [COLLECT] [T] to collect something that is falling 
I used a bucket to catch the drips. 9 [BE IN TIME 
[T] to manage to be in time to see or do some- 
thing I only caught the end of the programme. 
10 [HEAR] [T] to hear or understand something 
correctly I’m sorry. I didn't catch your name. 
11 catch fire to start burning 12 be/get caught 


| i yes | k cat 


categorical 


to be unable to avoid something unpleasant J 
got caught in the rain. 13 catch the sun UK to 
burn your skin in the sun You've caught the 
sun on your shoulders. 14 catch sight of sth to 
see something suddenly, often only for a short 
time He caught sight of himself in the mirror. 
15 HIT] [T] UK to hit something or someone The 
ball flew across the garden, and caught me on 
the chin. DSee also: catch sb's eye', catch sb off 
guard' 
catch on phrasal verb 1 [BECOME POPULAR] to be- 
come popular J wonder if the game will catch 
on with young people? 2 [UNDERSTAND] informal 
to understand something, especially after a 
long time It took him a while to catch on to 
what we meant. 

catch sb out phrasal verb UK to trick someone 
so that they make a mistake 

catch (sb/sth) up phrasal verb 1 [REACH] to reach 
someone or something that is in front of you, 
by going faster than them We soon caught up 
with the car in front. 2 [QUALITY] to reach the 
same level or quality as someone or something 
else She's doing extra work to catch up with 
the rest of the class. 

catch up phrasal verb EDUCATION to learn or 
discuss the most recent news Let's meet for a 
chat - I need to catch up on all the gossip. 
catch up on/with sth phrasal verb to do some- 
thing that you did not have time to do earlier 
After the exams, I need to catch up on some 
sleep. 

catch up with sb phrasal verb If something bad 
that you have done or that has been happening 
to you catches up with you, it begins to cause 
problems for you. I can feel the stress of the last 
few weeks beginning to catch up with me. 
be/get caught up in sth phrasal verb to be- 
come involved in a situation, often without 
wanting to How did the paper get caught up in 
a legal dispute? 


catch? /kætf/ noun [C] 1 [WITH HANDS] when some- 
one catches something that is moving through 
the air a brilliant catch 2 [FisH] the amount of 
fish that someone has caught 3 [PROBLEM] a hid- 
den problem or difficulty with something He's 
offering us a free flight? There must be a catch. 
4 [Lock] a part on something that fastens it and 
keeps it closed a safety catch 


Catch-22 / ket [twenti'tu:/ noun [C] an imposs- 
ible situation: you cannot do one thing until 
you have done another thing, but you cannot 
do the other thing until you have done the first 
thing a Catch-22 situation 


catching /'kzt[15/ adjective [never before noun] 
HEALTH If an illness or a mood is catching, 
other people can get it from you. 

catchment area /'ket[mont,eorio/ noun [C] 
UK EDUCATION the area around a school or a 
hospital, where most of the students or pa- 
tients come from 

catchphrase /'kztffreiz/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a 
phrase which is often repeated by a particular 
organization or person, and becomes con- 
nected with them 

catchy /'kætfi/ adjective A catchy song, tune, 
or phrase is easy to remember. 

categorical / kzta'gorik*l/ adjective If some- 
one is categorical about what they say, they 
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categorize 


say it with force and are completely certain 
about it. a categorical assurance/denial 
ecategorically adverb They have denied 
categorically that they were involved in the 
conspiracy. 


categorize (also UK -ise) /‘kxtag*raiz/ verb [T] 
to divide people or things into groups of sim- 
ilar types The books are categorized according 
to subject. 


category /‘ketag*ri/ noun [C] a group of people 
or things of a similar type Our customers fall 
into two main categories: retired people and 
housewives. 


cater /'‘keito'/ verb |l, T] to provide and often 
serve food and drinks for a particular event 
How many are we catering for at the wedding 
reception? 
cater for sb/sth phrasal verb mainly UK to pro- 
vide what is wanted or needed by a particular 
group of people The club caters for children 
between the ages of 4 and 12. 
cater to sb/sth phrasal verb to give people ex- 
actly what they want, usually something that 
people think is wrong Tis legislation simply 
caters to unacceptable racist opinions. 


caterer /‘keit?ra‘/ noun [C] a person or company 
that provides food and drinks for particular 
events, or for an organization 


catering /'keitori/ noun [U] providing food 
and drinks for people Who did the catering 
for the party? 


caterpillar /'kztopila/ noun [C] a small, long 
animal with many legs that eats leaves 


cathartic /kə'ða:tık/ adjective A cathartic ex- 
perience or event helps you to express and get 
rid of strong emotions. 


cathedral /ka'Gi:drl/ noun [C] RELIGION the 
largest and most important church in a par- 
ticular area 


cathode /‘kx@aud/ noun [C] PHYSICS one of the 
electrodes (- object that electricity moves 
through) in a piece of electrical equipment; 
the positive electrode in a battery and the neg- 
ative electrode in an electrolytic cell 2Compare 
anode 


cathode 'ray tube noun [C] PHYSICS a tube- 
shaped part in a television or computer 
screen, inside which a flow of electrons 
(= small piece of atom) is produced to create 
the images or text 


Catholic /'kæ0lık/ (also Roman Catholic) adjec- 
tive RELIGION belonging or relating to the part 
of the Christian religion that has the Pope (- a 
very important priest) as its leader a Catholic 
priest/school eCatholic noun [C] I think he's a 
Catholic. 


the Catholic 'Church noun RELIGION the 
Catholic religion and all the people who be- 
lieve in it 

Catholicism /k»'0plisizzm/ (also Roman Ca'thol- 
icism) noun [U] RELIGION the beliefs of the Cath- 
olic religion 


cation /‘ketaron/ noun [|C] PHYSICS an ion 
(7 type of atom) with a positive electric charge 
S Compare anion 


o«cause!' /ko:z/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


catsup /'ketsop/ noun [U] FOOD another US 
spelling of ketchup (= a thick, red sauce that 
is eaten cold with food) 


cattle /'ketl/ noun [plural] male and female 
cows, kept on a farm for their milk and meat 


catty /'keti/ adjective informal intending to 
hurt someone by saying unkind things catty 
remarks 


catwalk /'kætwə:k/ noun [C] the narrow, raised 
path that people walk along in a fashion show 


Caucasian /k»:ker5on/ adjective SOCIETY be- 
longing to a race of people with white or pale 
skin eCaucasian noun [C] a Caucasian person 


caught /ko:t/ past of catch 


cauldron /'ks:ldren/ noun [C] literary a large, 
round metal pot that is used for cooking over 
a fire 


cauliflower /'koliflaux/ noun [C, U] FOOD a 
large, round, white vegetable with thick, green 
leaves around the outside See colour picture 
Fruit and Vegetables on page Centre 10 


a common/leading/probable/root cause e 
discover/establish/identify the cause of sth 
e the main cause 


MAKES HAPPEN] [C] someone 
or something that makes something happen 
The police are still trying to establish the 
cause of the fire. o She died of natural causes. 
2 [REASON] [U] a reason to feel something or to 
behave in a particular way He's never given me 
any cause for concern. 3 [PRINCIPLE] [C] a princi- 
ple or aim that a group of people support or 
fight for The money will all go to a good cause. 


o«cause? /ko:z/ verb [T] to make something hap- 


pen The hurricane caused widespread damage. 
o Most heart attacks are caused by blood clots. 
[+ two objects] 7 hope the children haven't 
caused you too much trouble. [+ to do sth] What 
caused the washing machine to blow up? 


causeway /'ko:zwer/ noun |C] a raised path or 
road over a wet area 


caustic /'ko:stik/ adjective 1 A caustic remark 
is extremely unkind and intended to upset or 
criticize someone. 2 CHEMISTRY Caustic chem- 
icals can burn things. 


‚caustic 'soda noun [U] CHEMISTRY the chemical 
sodium hydroxide used in soap and paper pro- 
duction and in powerful cleaning substances 


advise/exercise/urge caution e extreme/ 
great caution e do sth with caution e caution 
in doing sth 


caution" /'ko:f’n/ noun 1 [U] great care and at- 
tention not to take risks or get into danger 
Travellers have been advised to exercise great 
caution when passing through the region. o I 
would treat anything he says with extreme 
caution (= not be too quick to believe it). 2 
LAW [C] UK when a police officer or other per- 
son in authority warns you that you will be 
punished if you do something bad again 
3 throw caution to the wind to take a risk 
See also: err on the side! of caution 
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O= Important words to learn 


ll, T] formal too«CD-ROM /,s 


caution? /'ko:f»n/ verb 1 [WARN 
warn someone of something [often passive] 
They were cautioned against buying shares 
in the company. 2 [POLICE] [T] UK If police caution 
people, they are given a spoken warning that 
they will be punished next time. 


cautionary /'ko:[wri/ adjective intended to 
warn or advise someone a cautionary tale 


cautious /'ko:fos/ adjective taking care to 
avoid risks or danger She is cautious about 
lending money to anyone. ecautiously adverb 


cavalier /kevii»/ adjective formal without 
caring about other people or about a danger- 
ous or serious situation a cavalier attitude 


the cavalry /‘kev-lri/ noun [U group] soldiers 
who fight on horses 


cave’ /keiv/ noun [C] GEOLOGY a large hole in 
the side of a cliff (= straight, high rock next to 
the sea), mountain, or under the ground 


cave? /keiv/ verb 

cave in phrasal verb 1 If a ceiling, roof, 
or other structure caves in, it breaks and falls 
into the space below. 2 [AGREE] to agree to some- 
thing that you were against before, after some- 
one has persuaded you or made you afraid The 
company has finally caved in to the demands 
of the unions. 


caveat /'keviet/ noun [C] formal something 
you say which warns that there is a limit on 
a general announcement made earlier 


cavern /'kzv»n/ noun |C] GEOLOGY a large cave 


caviar (also caviare) /'kzviar/ noun [U] FOOD the 
eggs of a large fish, eaten as a food and usually 
very expensive 


cavity /'kevoti/ noun [C] 1 [HOLE] a hole or a 
space inside something solid or between two 
surfaces 2 [TOOTH] a hole in a tooth 


cavort /k»'vo:t/ verb [I] to jump, dance, or move 
about in an excited way 


CBI / si:bi:'ar/ noun ECONOMICS abbreviation for 
Confederation of British Industry; a large or- 
ganisation that many British companies be- 
long to 


CC / sii'si:/ 1 abbreviation for carbon copy: used 
on a letter or email to show that you are send- 
ing a copy to other people 2 MEASURES abbrev- 
iation for cubic centimetre: a unit for 
measuring the volume of something a 750cc 
motorcycle 

CCTV / si:sitti:'vi:/ noun [U] abbreviation for 
closed circuit television: a system of television 
cameras filming in shops and public places so 
that people can watch and protect those places 
CCTV cameras 


o«CD /,ir'di/ noun [C] abbreviation for compact 
disc: a small disc on which music or infor- 
mation is recorded 2See colour picture The Office 
on page Centre 5 

;CD burner noun [C] COMPUTING a machine 
that can record information onto a CD 

CD player noun [C] a machine that is used for 
playing music CDs 

CD-R / si:di:'a:'/ noun [C] COMPUTING abbrevia- 
tion for compact disc recordable: an empty 
compact disc for recording information only 
once using special computer equipment 


celibate 
pm/ noun [C] COMPUTING ab- 
breviation for compact disc read-only memory: 
a CD that holds large amounts of information 
that can be read by a computer 


CD-RW / si:di:a:'dablju:/ noun [C] COMPUTING ab- 
breviation for compact disc rewritable: an 
empty compact disc for recording and chang- 
ing information using special computer equip- 
ment 


CD writer noun [C] COMPUTING a CD burner 


cease /si:s/ verb |I, T] formal to stop [+ doing sth] 
He ordered his men to cease firing. |* to do sth] 
Her behaviour never ceases to amaze me. 


ceasefire /'sisfar/ noun [C] 
between two armies or groups 


an agreement 
o stop fighting 


ceaseless /'si:slos/ adjective formal continuous 
the ceaseless movement of the sea eceaselessly 
adverb 


cedar /'sido/ noun [C, U] a tall, evergreen 
(= with leaves that do not fall off in winter) 
tree, or the red wood of this tree 


cede /si:d/ verb [T] formal to give something 
such as land or power to another country or 
person, especially because you are forced to 


ceiling /'si:l9/ noun [C] 1 ROOM] the surface of 
a room which you can see when you look 
above you 2 [AMOUNT] a limit on the amount 
that can be paid for something They have set 
a ceiling on pay rises. 


celeb /si'leb/ noun [C] informal a celebrity (= fa- 
mous person) 


o«celebrate /'selobreit/ verb [I, T] to do something 


enjoyable because it is a special day, or be- 
cause something good has happened Do you 
celebrate Christmas in your country? 


celebrated /'selobreitid/ adjective famous for 
a special ability or quality She is celebrated 
for her wit. 


anniversary/birthday/New Year celebra- 
tions e be a cause for celebration e sth calls 
for a celebration e a celebration to mark/of 
sth e in celebration of sth 


celebration / selo'breif*n/ noun [C, U] when 
you celebrate a special day or event Let’s buy 
some champagne in celebration of her safe 
arrival. o You've passed? This calls for a 
celebration. 


celebratory /,clo'brei?ri/ (9) /'selobrotorri/ 
adjective done to celebrate something or want- 
ing to celebrate something a celebratory 
dinner o in a celebratory mood 


celebrity /sa'lebrati/ noun [C] a famous person 


celery /'selri/ noun [U] FOOD a vegetable with 
long, pale green stems, often eaten in salads 
>See colour picture Fruit and Vegetables on page 
Centre 10 


celestial /so'lestiol/ adjective literary relating 
to heaven or the sky 


celibate /'selobat/ adjective Someone who is 
celibate does not have sex. ecelibacy /'selobosi/ 
noun [U] when you do not have sex 
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cell surface membrane 


mitochondrion 


cytoplasm 


nucleus 
small vacuole 


nuclear membrane 


animal cell 


cell /sel/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY the smallest living 
part of an animal or a plant brain/cancer cells 
2 a small room in a prison or police station 
where a prisoner is kept 


cellar /'sela'/ noun [C] a room under the floor of 
a building See also: salt cellar 


cellist /‘tfelist/ noun [C] MUSIC someone who 
plays the cello 


cello /'tfeloo/ noun [C] MUSIC a large, wooden 
musical instrument with four strings that you 
hold between your knees to play 


Cellophane /'selofein/ noun [U] DT trademark 
thin, transparent material that is used for 
wrapping goods, especially flowers and food 


cell phone /'‘selfaun/ (also cellular phone) noun 
[C] US a mobile phone 


‘cell sap noun [U] BIOLOGY the liquid that is 
found in the vacuole (- place inside a cell) of 
plant cells 


cellular /'seljalo'/ adjective 1 BIOLOGY relating 
to animal or plant cells cellular damage 2 {al- 
ways before noun] relating to cellular phones 
cellular companies/communications 


‘cellular phone (also cell phone /'selfaun/) 
noun [C] a mobile phone 


cellulite /'seljalait/ noun [U] BIOLOGY fat that 
looks like small lumps below the skin, espe- 
cially on the upper legs T can't seem to get rid 
of my cellulite. 

celluloid /'seljoloid/ noun [U] 1 old-fashioned 
films or the cinema generally 2 a type of plas- 
tic used to make many things, especially, in 
the past, photographic film 

cellulose /'seljoloos/ noun |U] BIOLOGY a sub- 
stance in plants that is used to make some 
paper and plastics 

Celsius /'selsios/ (written abbreviation C) noun 
[U] MEASURES a measurement of temperature in 
which water freezes at 0* and boils at 100* 

Celtic /'keltik/ adjective relating to the people 


of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales Celtic art/ 
music 
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O= Important words to learn 


cement" /si'ment/ noun [U] 1 a grey powder 
used in building which is mixed with water 
and sand or stones to make a hard substance 
2 ANATOMY, BIOLOGY the substance that covers 
the roots of teeth SSee picture at tooth 


cement? /si'ment/ verb [T] 1 [MAKE STRONGER] to 
make something such as a relationship, a be- 
lief, or a position stronger It was the holiday 
that really cemented our friendship. 2 |COVER| 
(also cement over) to cover something with 
cement 


cemetery /'semotri/ noun [C] a place where 
dead people are buried 


censor /'sensa‘/ verb [T] to examine books, doc- 
uments, or films and remove parts of them 
that are offensive or not allowed by rules [often 
passive] The book was heavily censored before 
publication. ecensor noun |C] 


censorship /'sensafip/ noun [U] when a book, 
film, newspaper, or other information is cen- 
sored political/state censorship 


censure /'sensjo verb [T] formal to criticize 
someone formally for something that they 
have done ecensure noun [U] formal 


census /'sensas/ noun [C] SOCIETY when people 
in a country are officially counted and infor- 
mation is taken about them 


o«cent /sent/ noun [C] FINANCE a coin or unit of 
money with a value of 1⁄1% of a dollar (= US 
unit of money); é The newspaper costs sixty-five 
cents. 
centenary /sen'timri/ (5) /'sent^neri/ (also US 
centennial /sen'tenial/) noun [C] the day or year 
that is 100 years after an important event This 
year, there will be many concerts to mark the 
centenary of the composer's death. 


ocenter /'sento'/ noun, verb US spelling of centre 


centerpiece /'sentopi:s/ noun [C] US spelling of 
centrepiece 


centi-, cent- /senti-, sent-/ prefix hundred a 
centimetre o a century 


centigrade /'sentigreid/ (written abbreviation 
C) noun [U] MEASURES a measurement of tem- 
perature in which water freezes at 0° and boils 
at 100* 


centigram /'sentigrem/ noun [C] MEASURES a 
unit of weight equal to 0.01 of a gram 


centilitre /'sentii:to/ UK (US centiliter) (writ- 
ten abbreviation cl) noun [C] MEASURES a unit 
for measuring liquid, equal to 0.01 litres 


ocentimetre UK (US centimeter) (written abbre- 
viation cm) /'senti,mi:to/ noun [C] MEASURES a 
unit for measuring length, equal to 0.01 metres 


o«central /'sentrl/ adjective 1 [POSITION] in or near 
the centre of a place or object central Africa/ 
America o The roof is supported by a central 
column. 2 [ORGANIZATION] [always before noun] con- 
trolled or organized in one main place central 
authorities/ government o the US central bank 
3 [IMPORTANT] main or most important a central 
character/figure o Her role is central to the 
film. 4 [CTY] in the main part of a town or city 
ecentrally adverb 


central 'heating noun [U] a system of heating 
a building by warming air or water in one 
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o«centre' UK (US center) /'sento'/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


place and carrying it to different rooms in 
pipes 

centralize (also UK -ise) /'sentr'laz/ verb [T] 
POLITICS If a country or organization is cen- 
tralized, it is controlled from one place. [often 
passive] centralized control/government ecen- 
tralization /,sentr^lar'zerf?n/ noun [U] 


central 'nervous system noun ANATOMY, 
BIOLOGY the main system of nerve control ina 
living thing, consisting of the brain and the 
spinal cord 


MIDDLE 
[C] the middle point or part of something She 
stood in the centre of the room. o Cars are not 
allowed in the town centre. 2 [PLACE] [C] a place 
or a building used for a particular activity a 
health/advice centre o a centre for the home- 
less 3 [BUSINESS] [C] a place where a lot of a par- 
ticular activity or business takes place an 
industrial centre 4 POLITICS [no plural] (a/so the 
centre) a political position with opinions that 
are not extreme His political views are left of 
centre. 5 be the centre of attention to receive 
more attention than anyone or anything else 
>See also: community centre, garden centre, 
shopping centre 


centre? UK (US center) /'senta'/ verb [T] to put 
something in the middle of an area 
centre around/on sb/sth phrasal verb to have 
someone or something as the main part of a 
discussion or activity The dispute centres on 
racial issues. 


centre of 'gravity noun [C] plural centres of 
gravity PHYSICS the point in an object where its 
weight is balanced 


centrepiece UK (US centerpiece) /'sentapi:s/ 
noun |C] 1 [IMPORTANT PART] the most important 
or attractive part of something The employ- 
ment programme is the centrepiece of the 
government's economic strategy. 2 [DECORATION] a 
decoration that is put in the middle of a dinner 
table 


centrifugal /,entrrfju:gol/ adjective PHYSICS 
(of a turning object) moving away from the 
point around which it is turning centrifugal 
force 


centrifuge /‘sentrifju:d3/ noun [C] PHYSICS a 
machine which turns a container round very 
quickly, causing the solids and liquids inside 
it to separate ecentrifugation / sentrifju:'gerf*n/ 
noun [U] when something is put in a centrifuge 


centripetal / sentri'pi:tal/ adjective PHYSICS (of 
a turning object) moving towards the point 
around which it is turning centripetal force 


in the [17th/21st, etc] century e the early/ 
mid/late [15th/19th, etc] century e the turn 
of the century (= the time around the end of 
one century and the beginning of the next) 


o«certain /'ss:t°n/ adjective 1 


certain 


cephalopod /'sefalaupnd/ noun [C] BIOLOGY an 
animal such as an octopus or squid, that has 
tentacles (= long parts like arms) joining di- 
rectly on to a large head 


ceramics /so'remiks/ noun [plural] ART objects 
that are made by shaping and heating clay 
eceramic adjective made by shaping and heat- 
ing clay a ceramic pot 

cereal /'sioriol/ noun [C, U] 1 FARMING, FOOD a 
plant that is grown to produce grain for food 
cereal crops 2 FOOD a food that is made from 
grain and eaten with milk, especially in the 
morning breakfast cereals See colour picture 
Food on page Centre 11 


cerebellum / sera'belam/ noun [C] plural cere- 
bellums or cerebella ANATOMY a large part at the 
back of the brain that controls your muscles, 
movement and balance 2See picture at brain 


cerebral /'serobrl/ adjective formal 1 Cerebral 
films, books, etc need a lot of thought to un- 
derstand them, and cerebral people think a lot. 
2 ANATOMY, BIOLOGY [always before noun] relat- 
ing to the brain cerebral arteries 


cerebral 'cortex noun [usually singular] ANAT- 
OMY the outer layer of the cerebrum (= front 
part of brain) responsible for language, think- 
ing, creative skills, etc. 

cerebral 'hemisphere noun [usually singular] 
ANATOMY one of the two halves of the cere- 
brum (- front part of brain), each of which 
controls the opposite side of the body >See 
picture at brain 

cerebral palsy /;erobrol'po:lzi/ noun [U] 
HEALTH a medical condition caused by damage 
to the brain at birth 

cerebrum /srri:ibrom/ noun [C] plural cere- 
brums or cerebra ANATOMY the front part of the 
brain, which is involved with thought, deci- 
sion, emotion and character 

ceremonial / seri'mooniol/ adjective relating to 
a ceremony eceremonially adverb 


attend/hold a ceremony e at a ceremony ean 
award/marriage/wedding ceremony 


ceremony /'serimoni/ noun 1 [EVENT] [C] a formal 
event that is performed on important social or 
religious occasions a wedding/marriage 
ceremony o an award ceremony 2 [BEHAVIOUR 
[U] formal behaviour, words, and actions that 
are part of a ceremony 


INO DOUBT] [never be- 
fore noun] completely sure of something, or 
knowing without doubt that something is true 
[+ (that) 7 feel absolutely certain that you're 
doing the right thing. |+ question word] Nobody 
was certain how the accident had happened. 
o He was quite certain about/of the thief's 
identity. S Opposite uncertain 2 know/say for 
certain to know something without doubt We 
don't know for certain whether she's coming. 


o«century /'senf*ri/ noun [C] a period of 100 years, 


especially used in giving dates the twentieth 
century 


CEO /;iii:'o0/ noun [C] abbreviation for chief 
executive officer: the person with the most 
important job in a company 


3 [SURE TO HAPPEN] sure to happen, to do some- 
thing, or to be true [+ (that) It now looks 
certain that she will resign. [+ to do sth] She is 
certain to do well in the exams. o How can we 
make certain that (= do something to be sure 
that) she sees the note? 4 [PARTICULAR] [always be- 
fore noun] used to refer to a particular person 
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certainly 


O= Important words to learn 


or thing without naming or describing them 
exactly The museum is only open at certain 
times of the day. 5 a certain used before a noun 
to mean existing, but difficult to describe the 
exact quality or amount He's got a certain 
charm. 6 certain of formal used to refer to 
some of a group of people or things Certain of 
you already know the news. 


o«certainly /'ss:tonli/ adverb 1 WITHOUT DOUBT 
used to emphasize something and show that 
there is no doubt about it Their team certainly 
deserved to win. o "Are your parents paying for 
dinner?" "I certainly hope so." o "Do you regret 
what you said?" "Certainly not!" 2 [OF COURSE 


cleaning 
electronic — aerosols 
devices / N 
(CS | foam 
^ packaging 


fridges 


used to agree to a request "Could you pass the 
salt, please?" "Certainly." 


certainty /'ss:tnti/ noun 1 [FEELING] [U] when 
you are completely sure about something J 
can't say with any certainty what time she left. 
2 [SURE THING] [C] something that is very likely 
to happen or cannot be doubted There are no 
absolute certainties in life. 


certificate /sə'tıfıkət/ noun [C] an official doc- 
ument that gives details to show that some- 
thing is true a death/marriage certificate 
o an exam certificate DSee also: birth certificate 


certify /'ss:tifai/ verb [T] 1 [TRUTH] formal to say 
in a formal or official way that something is 
true or correct [+ (that)] J certify that the infor- 
mation I have given is true. o She was certified 
dead on arrival at the hospital. 2 EDUCATION to 
give someone a certificate to say that they 
have completed a course of study a certified 
accountant 3 HEALTH] to say officially that some- 
one has a mental illness 

certitude /'ss:titju:d/ noun [U] formal when 
you feel certain about something 

cervix /'ss:viks/ noun [C] ANATOMY the narrow 
entrance to a woman's womb  ecervical 
/sa'vaikel, 'sa:vrk*l/ adjective cervical cancer 

cesarean /sr'zeorion/ noun [C] HEALTH US spell- 
ing of caesarean 

cessation /ses'ei[n/ noun |C, U] formal when 
something, especially violence, stops the ces- 
sation of hostilities 

cetacean /srteifn/ noun [C] BIOLOGY any of 
various types of mammal, such as the whale, 
that live in the sea like fish 

cf used in writing when you want the reader to 
make a comparison between the subject being 
discussed and something else 

CFC / si:ef'siz/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY, ENVIRONMENT 
abbreviation for chlorofluorocarbon: a type of 
gas used in some fridges (- containers for 
keeping food cold) and aerosols (= containers 
for making liquids come out in small drops), 
which damages the layer of gases around the 
Earth 


CGI / si:d3i:'a1/ noun [U] COMPUTING abbreviation 


for computer generated imagery: the process ouchair? /tfea'/ noun [C] 1 


of using computers to create pictures or char- 
acters in film and television 


chafe /tfeif/ verb 1 [FEEL ANGRY] [I] to feel angry 
because of rules and limits He chafed 
against/at the narrow academic approach of 
his school. 2 [RUB] |l, T] to make part of the body 
painful by rubbing, or to become painful be- 
cause of being rubbed 


chagrin /'[zgrin/ © /fa'grin/ noun [U] anger or 
disappointment caused by something that 
does not happen the way you wanted it To his 
parents’ chagrin, he had no intention of 
becoming a lawyer. 


chain’ /tfem/ noun 1 [METAL RINGS] [C, U] a line of 
metal rings connected together a bicycle chain 
o She wore a gold chain around her neck. o The 
hostages were kept in chains. 2 [BUSINESS] [C] a 
number of similar shops, restaurants, etc 
owned by the same company a chain of hotels/ 
supermarkets 3 [EVENTS] [C] a series of things 
that happen one after the other His arrival set 
off a surprising chain of events. 


chain? /tfein/ (also chain up) verb [T] to fasten 
someone or something to someone or some- 
thing else using a chain J chained my bike to 
a lamppost. o You shouldn't keep a dog 
chained up like that. 


the chain of com'mand noun the way a 
business or organization organizes what de- 
cisions can be taken and how much control 
people have at each level 


chain of pro'duction noun [C] all the busi- 
nesses that are involved in making goods or 
providing services, from producing the mate- 
rials to selling the product 


chain re'action noun |C] a series of events 
where each one causes the next one to happen 


chain-smoke /'t [emsmouk/ verb |I, T] to smoke 
cigarettes one after another echain smoker 
noun [C] 


'chain store noun [C] one of a group of similar 
shops owned by the same company 


FURNITURE] a seat for one 
person, with a back, usually four legs, and 
sometimes two arms 2See colour picture The Of- 
fice on page Centre 5 2 [MEETING] someone who con- 
trols a meeting or organization [usually singular] 
All questions should be addressed to the chair. 
3 EDUCATION a very important position in a 
university department, or the person who has 
this position See also: the electric chair 


CFCs 
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O= Important words to learn 


chair? /tfea/ verb [T] to control a meeting or 
organization I’ve been asked to chair the com- 
mittee. 


chairman, chairwoman /'tfeomon, 
'tfeo,womon/ noun [C] plural chairmen, chair- 
women a man/woman who controls a meeting, 
company, or other organization 


chairperson /'tfeo,ps:sn/ noun [C] someone 
who controls a meeting, company, or other 
organization 


chalet /'[alei/. © /[el'e/ noun [C] a small 
wooden house, often in a mountain area, or for 
people who are on holiday 


chalk? /tfo:k/ noun 1 GEOLOGY [U] a type of soft, 
white rock 2 [C, U] a small stick of chalk that 
is used for writing and drawing a piece o 
chalk 2See colour picture The Classroom on page 
Centre 6 3 be like chalk and cheese UK If two 
people are like chalk and cheese, they are com- 
pletely different from each other. 


chalk? /tfə:k/ verb [T] UK to write something 
with a piece of chalk 
chalk sth up phrasal verb to achieve some- 
thing She's chalked up five goals this season. 


chalkboard /‘tfo:kbs:d/ US (UK/US black- 
board) noun [C] EDUCATION a large board with 
a dark surface that teachers write on with 
chalk 


chalky /'tfo:ki/ adjective made of chalk, or sim- 
ilar to chalk 


face pose/present/relish a challenge e a 
big/formidable/serious/tough challenge 


o«challenge’ /'tfælndz/ noun 1 [C, U] 


DIFFICULT] 


?*champion' /'tfampion/ noun [C] 1 


chance 


chambermaid /'tfeimbəmerd/ noun [C] a 
woman whose job is to clean and tidy hotel 
bedrooms 


‘chamber music noun [U] MUSIC music that is 
written for a small group of musicians 


chamber of 'commerce noun [C] plural 
chambers of commerce an organization of busi- 
ness people who work together to improve 
business in their local area 


champ /tfemp/ noun [C] informal short for 
champion 


champagne / [zm'pein/ noun [U] FOOD French 
white wine with lots of bubbles in it which 
people often drink to celebrate something 


WINNER] a 
person, animal, or team that wins a competi- 
tion a boxing champion o the world champi- 
ons 2 [SUPPORT] Someone who supports, defends, 
or fights for a person, belief, or principle a 
champion of human rights See also: reigning 
champion 


champion? /'tfæmpiən/ verb [T] to support, de- 
fend, or fight for a person, belief, or principle 
She championed the cause of free speech. 


championship /t[zempionfip/ noun [C] 1 
SPORT a competition to find the best team or 
player in a particular game or sport The 
world championship will be held in this coun- 
try next year. 2 SPORT the position of being a 
champion Se is current holder of our tennis 
championship. 


a chance of sth e a fifty-fifty chance e a fair/ 
good/slim chance 


something that is difficult and that tests some-o. chance! /tfa:ns/ noun 1 [POSSIBILITY] C, U] the pos- 


one's ability or determination Finding a deci- 
sion that pleases everyone is the challenge 
which now faces the committee. 2 [INVITATION] [C] 
an invitation to compete in a game or a fight 
I'm sure Paul will race you. He never refuses a 
challenge. 3 [DISAGREEMENT] [C] an expression of 
disagreement with ideas, rules, or someone's 
authority a challenge to the authority of the 
President 


challenge? /'tfzlind3/ verb [T] 1 [DISAGREE] to ex- 
press disagreement with ideas, rules, or some- 
one's authority The election results are being 
challenged. 2 |INVITE] to invite someone to com- 
pete in a game or fight He challenged Smith 
to a fight. 


challenger /'tfæləndzə/ noun [C] someone who 
competes in a game, competition, or election, 
often to win a position that someone else has 
There are five challengers for the title. 


challenging /'t{zland31n/ adjective difficult to 
do in a way that tests your ability or deter- 
mination This has been a challenging time for 
us all. 


chamber /'tfermba'/ noun |C] 1 ROOM] a room 
used for an official or special purpose a debat- 
ing chamber o a burial chamber 2 POLITICS one 
of the groups that a parliament is divided into 
the upper/lower chamber 3 |MACHINE/BODY| a 
closed space in a machine or in your body the 
left chamber of the heart DSee also: gas chamber 


sibility that something will happen [+ (that)] 
There's a chance that she'll still be there. o She 
has little chance of passing the exam. o Is there 
any chance of a drink? 2 [OPPORTUNITY] [C] the 
opportunity to do something [+ to do sth] 7 
didn't get a chance to speak to you at the party. 
o I hope you've had the chance to look around 
the exhibition. o Give me a chance to prove 
that I can do the work. o Going on a world 
cruise is the chance of a lifetime (- an oppor- 
tunity which only comes once in your life). 
3 [LUCK] [U] when something happens because of 
luck, or without being planned J saw her by 
chance in the shop. 4 [RISK] [C] a risk I’m deliver- 
ing my work by hand. I’m not taking any 
chances. 5 by any chance used to ask in a polite 
way whether something is possible or true 
You're not Spanish by any chance, are you? 
6 stand a chance to have a chance of success or 
of achieving something He stands a good 
chance of winning the election. 7 chances are it 
is likely [+ (that)] Chances are that he'll refuse. 
8 No chance!/ Not a chance! used to emphasize 
that there is no possibility of something hap- 
pening "Do you think she'd go out with me?" 
"No chance!" 9 fat chance informal used to say 
that you do not think that something is likely 
to happen "Do you think we'll win?" "Fat 
chance." See also: off-chance, outside chance 


chance" /t fa:ns/ verb [T] informal to take a risk 
by doing something 
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chance 


chance? /t[a:ns/ adjective [always before noun] A 
chance event is not planned or expected. a 
chance meeting 


chancellor /'tfa:ns*la'/ noun [C] 1 POLITICS the 
leader of the government in some countries 
the German chancellor 2 EDUCATION the person 
with the highest position in some universities 
3 [MONEY] (also Chancellor of the Ex'chequer) UK 


O= Important words to learn 


something else We've just changed over from 
gas central heating to electric. 


bring 
change e change occurs/takes place e a big/ 
dramatic/fundamental/major/radical/ 
sweeping change e change in/to sth 


about/implement/make/undergo 


the person in the British government whoo«change? /t femds/ noun 1 [DIFFERENCE] [C, U] when 


makes decisions about taxes and government 
spending 


chandelier /,[«ndo'li?/ noun [C] a large light 
that hangs from the ceiling that is made of 
many small lights or candles and small pieces 
of glass 


The verb alter is a common alternative to 
‘change’: We’ve had to alter our plans. 


If you often change something that you do, 
you can use the verb vary: Try to vary the 
children’s diet a little. 


If someone changes the purpose or appear- 
ance of something, you can use the verb 
convert, or the phrasal verb turn into: 
We're going to convert the spare bedroom 
into an office. e There are plans to turn his 
latest book into a film. 


If someone changes from doing or using 
one thing to doing or using another, the 
verb switch is sometimes used: We've 
switched over to low fat milk. e Jack has 
just switched jobs. 


o«change" /tfeinds/ verb 1 [DIFFERENT] [I, T] to be- 
come different, or to make someone or some- 
thing become different 7 hadn't seen her for 
twenty years, but she hadn't changed a bit. 
o The course changed my life. o She's changed 
from being a happy, healthy child to being ill 
all the time. 2 FROM ONE THING TO ANOTHER] |I, T] to 
stop having or using one thing, and start hav- 
ing or using another The doctor has recom- 
mended changing my diet. o I'll have to ask 
them if they can change the time of my inter- 
view. 3 [CLOTHES] |I, T] to take off your clothes 


and put on different ones He changed out ofo«channel! /'tfzenl/ noun [C] 1 


his school uniform into jeans and a T-shirt. 
o Is there somewhere I can get changed? 
4 [JOURNEY] [I, T] to get off a bus, plane, etc and 
catch another, in order to continue a journey 
I have to change trains at Bristol. 5 [IN SHOP] [T] 
UK to take something you have bought back 
to a shop and exchange it for something else 
If the dress doesn't fit, can I change it for a 
smaller one? 6 FINANCE [T] to get or give some- 
one money in exchange for money of a differ- 
ent type Where can I change my dollars? o Can 
you change a £20 note for two tens? 7 [BED] [T] 
to take dirty sheets off a bed and put on clean 
ones £o change the bed/sheets 8 [BABY] [T] to put 
a clean nappy (= thick cloth worn on a baby's 
bottom) on a baby 2See also: chop! and change, 
change hands (hand), change your tune’ 

change sth around/round phrasal verb to move 
objects such as furniture into different posi- 
tions 

change over phrasal verb UK to stop using or 
having one thing and start using or having 


something becomes different, or the result of 
something becoming different We need to 
make a few changes to the design. o There is 
no change in the patient's condition (= the ill- 
ness has not got better or worse). o How can 
we bring about social change? 2 |FROM ONE 
THING TO ANOTHER] [C, U] when you stop having or 
using one thing and start having or using an- 
other This country needs a change of govern- 
ment. o I’ve notified the school of our change 
of address. 3 |NEW EXPERIENCE] [C] something that 
you enjoy because it is a new experience [usu- 
ally singular] Going abroad for our anniversary 
would make a lovely change. o It's nice to eat 
together as a family for a change. 4 Fl- 
NANCE [U] the money that you get back when 
you pay more for something than it costs 
There's your receipt and £3 change. 5 Fl- 
NANCE [U] coins, not paper money Have you got 
any change for the parking meter? o Have you 
got change for £5 (= can you give me £5 in 
coins in return for paper money)? 6 a change 
of clothes a set of clean clothes that you can 
put on if you need to take off the ones you are 
wearing 7 a change of heart If you have a 
change of heart, you change your opinion or 
feelings about something. See also: small 
change 


changeable /'tfemdzəbl/ adjective 
changing, or likely to change 


changeover /'tfeind3,auve'/ noun [C] a change 
from one system or situation to another [usu- 
ally singular] the changeover from the old com- 
puter system to the new one 


‘changing room noun [C] UK a room in a 
shop where you can try clothes, or a room 
where you change into clothes to do sport 


often 


TELEVISION] a. tele- 
vision or radio station (= broadcasting com- 
pany) 2 [PASSAGE] a long, narrow passage for 
water or other liquids to flow along an irri- 
gation channel 3 [COMMUNICATION] a way of com- 
municating with people or getting something 
done a channel of communication 4 the 
Channel (a/so the English 'Channel) GEOGRAPHY 
the narrow area of water between England 
and France 5 GEOGRAPHY a part of a river or 
sea that is deep and wide enough for ships to 
travel along a navigable channel 


channel? /'tfzn°l/ verb [T] UK channelling, past 
channelled, US channeling, past channeled 1 WA- 
TER] to direct water along a particular route 
The waste water is channelled through this 
pipe. 2 |MONEY/ENERGY| to use money or energy 
for a particular purpose We've channelled all 
our resources into this project. 


the Channel 'Tunnel noun the three long 
passages under the English Channel between 
England and France 
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O= Important words to learn 


chant" /tfa:nt/ verb |I, T] MUSIC 1 to repeat or 
sing a word or phrase many times, often 
shouting The demonstrators chanted anti- 
racist slogans. 2 to sing a religious song or 
prayer using a very simple tune 


chant? /tja:nt/ noun [C] 1 a word or phrase that 
is repeated many times 2 MUSIC a religious 
song or prayer that is sung using a very sim- 
ple tune 


Chanukah /'ha:noko/ noun [C, U] RELIGION Ha- 
nukkah 


cause chaos e descend into/be thrown into 
chaos e be in chaos e total/utter chaos 


chaos /'keis/ noun [U] a situation where there 
is no order at all and everyone is confused The 
country's at war and everything is in chaos. 


chaotic /ker'otik/ adjective in a state of chaos 
a chaotic situation 


chap /tfæp/ noun |C] UK informal a man 


chapel /‘tfep*l/ noun [C] RELIGION a small 
church, or a room used as a church in a build- 
ing 


chaperone’ (also chaperon) /'fep*raun/ noun 
[C] an older person who goes somewhere with 
a younger person in order to make sure they 
behave well, especially a woman in the past 
who went with a younger woman who was not 
married 


chaperone? (also chaperon) /'{zp*raun/ verb [T] 
to go somewhere with someone as their chap- 
erone 


chaplain /'tfæplm/ noun [C] RELIGION a priest 
in the army, a school, a hospital, or a prison 


chapter /'tfæptə/ noun [C] 1 BOOK] one of the 
parts that a book is divided into 2 [PERIOD] a 
period of time when something happens in 
history or in someone's life an interesting 
chapter in Spanish history 


a colourful/lovable/shady/strong/un- 
savoury character e a real character 


o«character /'kerokto'/ noun 1 [QUALITIES] [C, U] the 
combination of qualities and personality that 
makes one person or thing different from oth- 
ers It’s not in her character to be jealous 
(= she would not usually be jealous). o It would 
be very out of character (= not typical) of her 
to lie. o The character of the village has 
changed since the road was built. 2 
LITERATURE |C] a person in a book, film, etc a 
cartoon character 3 [GOOD QUALITIES] [U] qualities 
that are interesting or unusual a hotel of char- 
acter 4 [PERSON] [C] informal a particular kind of 
person an unpleasant character 5 [INTERESTING 
PERSON| [C] an interesting or funny person 
whose behaviour is different from most peo- 
ples Your granny's a real character. 6 
LANGUAGE [C] a letter, sign, or number that you 
use when you are writing or printing Chinese 
characters 


characteristic’ / kzrokto'ristik/ noun [C] a typ- 
ical or obvious quality that makes one person 
or thing different from others a national char- 


acteristic o Does he have any distinguishing 
physical characteristics? 


characteristic? / kzrakta'ristik/ adjective typ- 
ical of someone or something Grey stone is 
characteristic of buildings in that area. >Op- 
posite uncharacteristic echaracteristically adverb 


characterization (also UK _ -isation) 
/ kaerokt?rar'zerf?n/ noun [U] LITERATURE the way 
that people are described in a play, book, etc 


characterize (also UK -ise) /‘kzrakt*raiz/ verb 
[T] 1 [TYPICAL] to be typical of someone or some- 
thing [often passive] Her behaviour in class has 
been characterized by rudeness and laziness. 
2 [DESCRIBE] to describe or show someone or 
something in a particular way Historians have 
characterized the age as a period of great 
change. 

charade /[»'ra:d/ © /fa'reid/ noun [C] a situa- 
tion which is clearly false, but where people 
behave as if it is true or serious The interview 
was just a charade. 


charcoal /‘tfa:kaul/ noun [U] ART a hard, black 
substance that is produced by burning wood 
without much air, and that is used as fuel or 
for drawing 


out charge e a charge for sth e a charge of 
[£10/$12, etc] e a small charge 


o«charge' /tfa:d3/ noun 1 FINANCE [C, U] the 


amount of money that you have to pay for 
something, especially for an activity or a serv- 
ice bank charges o There's no charge for chil- 
dren under 14. o He repaired the computer free 
of charge (- it did not cost anything). 2 be in 
charge to be the person who has control of or 
is responsible for someone or something She’s 
in charge of a team of 20 people. o Who's in 
charge of organizing the music for the party? 
3 take charge to take control of or make your- 
self responsible for something I was happy to 
let her take charge of paying all the bills. 4 
LAW [C] a formal police statement saying that 
someone is accused of a crime to bring/press 
charges o She was arrested on charges of 
theft and forgery. 5 [ACCUSE] [C] when you accuse 
someone of something This is a serious 
charge to make against your colleagues. 6 
PHYSICS [C, U] the amount of electricity that an 
electrical device has in it or that a substance 
has in it 7 [ATTACK] [C] an attack in which people 
or animals run forward suddenly 8 reverse the 
charges UK (US call collect) to make a telephone 
call that is paid for by the person who receives 
it DSee also: service charge 


o«charge? /tfa:d3/ verb 1 FINANCE |I, T] to ask 


someone to pay an amount of money for some- 
thing, especially for an activity or a service [+ 
two objects] They are going to charge motorists 
a tax to drive into the city centre. o How much 
do you charge for delivery? 2 LAW [T] If the 
police charge someone, they accuse them offi- 
cially of a crime. [often passive] He was 
charged with assault. 3 [ATTACK] |I, T] to attack 
someone or something by moving forward 
quickly The bull looked as if it was about to 
charge. 4 charge around/into/through, etc to run 
from one place to another The children 
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charge card 


charged around the house. 5 PHYSICS [I, T] to put 
electricity into something 

‘charge ,card noun [C] FINANCE a small plastic 
card that allows you to buy something and pay 
for it at a particular date in the future 

charged /tfa:d3d/ adjective A situation or a 
subject that is charged causes strong feelings 
or arguments. a highly charged debate 

chariot /'t[zrist/ noun [C] a vehicle with two 
wheels that was used in races and fights in 
ancient times and was pulled by a horse 


charisma /k»'rizmo/ noun [U] a natural power 
which some people have to influence or attract 
people echarismatic /,kzeriz'mettk/ adjective 

charitable /'t[zritobl/ adjective 1 [VENT] [always 
before noun] A charitable event, activity, or or- 
ganization gives money, food, or help to people 
who need it. 2 KIND] kind, and not judging other 
people in a severe way echaritably adverb 


donate/give sth to charity e [money, etc] 
goes to charity e do sth for charity ea charity 
for [homeless people/sick children, etc] e a 
charity event (= an event to raise money for 
a charity) 


charity /'t[zriti/ noun 1 [ORGANIZATION] [C, U] an 
official organization that gives money, food, or 
help to people who need it The raffle will raise 
money for charity. o A percentage of the com- 
pany's profits go to charity. 2 [MONEY/HELP] [U] 
money, food, or other help that is given to peo- 
ple I won't accept charity. 3 [KINDNESS] [U] kind- 
ness towards other people az act of charity 


‘charity shop UK (US thrift shop) noun [C] a 
shop which sells goods given by the public, es- 
pecially clothes, to make money for a partic- 
ular charity 


charlatan /'ja:lot^n/ noun [C] someone who 
pretends to have skills or knowledge that they 
do not have 


charm! /tfa:m/ noun 1 QUALITY [C, U] a quality 
that makes you like someone or something 
The building had a certain charm. 2 [LUCKY] [C] 
an object that you keep or wear because you 
believe that it is lucky a lucky charm 


charm? /tfa:m/ verb [T] to attract someone or 
persuade someone to do something because of 
your charm [often passive] We were charmed by 
his boyish manner. 

charmed /tfa:md/ adjective very lucky, or 
managing to avoid danger The young boy had 
led a charmed life. 


charmer /'tfa:me'/ noun [C] informal someone 
who knows how to be charming in order to 
attract people or persuade them to do things 

charming /'tfa:mip/ adjective pleasant or at- 


tractive a charming smile/place echarmingly 
adverb 


charred /t[a:d/ adjective black from having 
been burned charred wreckage 


chart /tfa:t/ noun 1 [INFORMATION] [C] a drawing 
which shows information in a simple way, of- 
ten using lines and curves to show amounts a 
sales chart 2 the charts MUSIC an official list of 
the most popular songs each week 3 [MAP] [C] a 
map of the sea or the sky 
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O= Important words to learn 


chart? /tfa:t/ verb [T] 1 [INFORMATION] to watch 
and record information about something over 
a period of time T'he documentary charted the 
progress of the war. 2 |MAP| to make a map of 
an area of land, sea, or sky 


charter? /tfa:o/ noun [C] a formal, written 
description of the principles, activities, and 
purpose of an organization 


charter? /'tja:t»/ verb [T] to rent a vehicle, 
especially an aircraft The holiday company 
chartered a plane to fly us all home. 


charter? /'tfa:to'/ adjective a charter flight/com- 
pany/plane, etc using aircraft paid for by travel 
companies for their customers 


chartered /'tfa:təd/ adjective [always before 
noun] UK having the necessary qualifications 
to work in a particular profession a chartered 
accountant/surveyor 


chase’ /tfers/ verb 1 [CATCH] [I, T] to run after 
someone or something in order to catch them 
The dog was chasing a rabbit. 2 chase sb/sth 
away/off/out, etc to run after a person or ani- 
mal to make them leave a place I chased the 
cat away. 3 [TRY] [T] UK to try very hard to get 
something There are hundreds of graduates 
chasing very few jobs. 


chase? /tfeis/ noun 1 [C] when you go after 
someone or something quickly in order to 
catch them a high speed car chase 2 give chase 
to go after someone or something quickly in 
order to catch them 


chasm /'kxz°m/ noun [C] 1 GEOGRAPHY a long, 
deep, narrow hole in rock or ice 2 a very large 
difference between two opinions or two groups 
of people 

chassis /'fæsi/ noun [C] plural chassis /'fæsiz/ 


the structure of a vehicle that the outer metal 
is fixed onto 


chaste /tfeist/ adjective not having had sex, or 
without sexual thoughts or intentions a chaste 
relationship 


chasten /'tfeis?n/ verb [T] formal to make some- 
one feel ashamed by making them understand 
that they have failed or done something wrong 
[often passive] The team were chastened by their 
defeat. echastening adjective 


chastise /tfzs'taiz/ verb [T] formal to criticize 
or punish someone 


chastity /'[estoti/ noun [U] when someone 
does not have sex 


o«chat' /tfæt/ verb [I] chatting past chatted to talk 


with someone in a friendly and informal way 
I wanted to chat to you about the party on 
Saturday. 

chat sb up phrasal verb UK informal to talk to 
someone in a way that shows them that you 
are sexually attracted to them 


have a chat e a chat about sth e a good/ 
little/long/quick chat e a chat with sb 


o«chat? /tfat/ noun [C, U] a friendly, informal con- 


versation 


chateau /'[ztoo/ (9 /fæ'təu/ noun [C] plural 


chateaux a large house or castle in France 
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O= Important words to learn 


ichat room noun [C] INTERNET a place on the 
Internet where you can have discussions with 
other people See Extra help page The Web and the 
Internet on page Centre 37. 

ichat show UK (US talk show) noun [C] a tele- 
vision or radio programme where people are 
asked questions about themselves 

chatter /'tfætə/ verb [I] 1 [TALK] to talk for a long 
time about things that are not important 
2 [ETH] If your teeth chatter, they knock 


together because you are cold or frightened.o.check? /tfek/ verb 1 


echatter noun [U] 


chatty /'t[«ti/ adjective 1 PERSON] liking to talk 
2 WnrriNG] A piece of writing that is chatty has 
a friendly and informal style. a chatty letter 


chauffeur /'[»of»/ © / [ou'fa:r/ noun [C] some- 
one whose job is to drive a car for someone 
else echauffeur verb [|T] 


chauvinist /'[»ovonist/ noun [C] 1 MAN] (also 
male chauvinist) a man who believes that men 
are better or more important than women 
2 [COUNTRY/RACE] someone who believes that 
their country or race is better or more impor- 
tant than other countries or races echauvinism 
noun |U] the beliefs and behaviour of chauvin- 
ists 

chav /tfev/ noun |C] UK informal a young 
person who dresses in cheap clothes and 
jewellery that are intended to look expensive, 
and who does not look clever 


If something is cheap enough for most peo- 
ple to be able to buy, you can say that it is 
affordable, inexpensive, or reasonable: 
There's very little affordable housing 
around here. e They sell inexpensive chil- 
dren's clothes. e I thought the food was very 
reasonable. 


The adjective cut-price is sometimes used 
to describe something that is cheaper than 
usual: We managed to get cut-price tickets 
the day before the show. 


A piece of equipment that is cheap to use is 
often described as economical: J need a car 
that's reliable and economical. 


o«cheap! /tfi:p/ adjective 1 [NOT EXPENSIVE] not ex- 
pensive, or costing less than usual I got a 
cheap flight to Spain at the last minute. o It will 
be a lot cheaper to go by bus. 2 |PAY LESS] where 
you have to pay less than usual or less than 
you expect Are there any cheap restaurants 
around here? 3 [LOW QUALITY] low in price and 
quality cheap perfume 4 [PERSON] US not willing 
to spend money 


cheap" /t[i:p/ adverb informal 1 for a low price 
You'll get the table cheap if you buy the chairs 
too. 2 be going cheap UK to be offered for sale 
for less money than is usual 3 not come cheap 
to be expensive Good carpets don't come cheap. 


cheaply /'tJi:pli/ adverb for a low price You 
can buy some goods more cheaply in America. 


cheat" /tji:t/ verb |I, T] to behave in a way that 
is not honest or fair in order to win something 
or to get something She was caught (UK) 
cheating in her French exam/ (US) cheating 
on her French exam. o He cheats at cards. 


cheat on sb pArasal verb to have a secret sex- 
ual relationship with someone who is not your 
usual sexual partner 

cheat sb out of sth phrasal verb to get some- 
thing that belongs to someone else by deceiv- 
ing them 


cheat? /tJi:t/ noun [C] 1 someone who cheats 2 
COMPUTING special instructions or information 
which someone can use to help them play a 
computer game more effectively 


EXAMINE] [I, T] to examine 
something in order to make sure that it is cor- 
rect or the way it should be [+ (that)] J went to 
check that I'd locked the door. o Have you 
checked your facts? o I knelt down beside the 
body and checked for a pulse. 2 [FIND OUT] |I, T] 
to find out about something [+ question word] 
I'll check whether Peter knows about the party. 
3 [Ask] [I] to ask someone for permission to do 
something /'d like to stay overnight, but I need 
to check with my parents. 4 [STOP] [T] to stop 
something bad from increasing or continuing 
The government needs to find a way to check 
rising inflation. 5 [MARK] [T] US (UK tick) to put 
a mark by an answer to show that it is correct, 
or by an item on a list to show that you have 
dealt with it 6 [LEAVE] [T] US to leave your coat, 
bags, or other possessions temporarily in 
someone's care 2See also: double-check 

check in phrasal verb 1 [AIRPORT] to go to the 
desk at an airport in order to say that you 
have arrived and to get the number of your 
seat We have to check in three hours before the 
flight leaves. 2 [HOTEL] to go to the desk at a 
hotel in order to say that you have arrived, 
and to get the key to your room 

check sth off phrasal verb US (UK tick sth off) 
to put a mark next to a name or an item on a 
list to show that it is correct, or that it has 
been dealt with 

check (up) on sb/sth phrasal verb to try to 
discover how something is progressing or 
whether someone is doing what they should be 
doing My boss is always checking up on me. 
check out phrasal verb to leave a hotel after 
paying your bill 
check sth out phrasal verb 1 [INFORMATION] in- 
formal to examine something or get more in- 
formation about it in order to be certain that 
it is true, safe, or suitable We'll need to check 
out his story. 2 [GO TO SEE] informal to go to a 
place in order to see what it is like Let’s check 
out that new dance club. 3 [BOOKS| mainly US to 
borrow books from a library 


do/make a check e a rigorous check e a 
final/last-minute/random/routine check e 
safety/security checks e a check of/on sth 


check? /tfek/ noun 1 EXAMINATION] [C] an exami- 
nation of something in order to make sure that 
it is correct or the way it should be We do 
safety checks on all our equipment. 2 
FINANCE [C] US spelling of cheque (= a piece of 
paper printed by a bank that you use to pay 
for things) 3 [C] US (UK bill) a list that you are 
given in a restaurant showing how much your 
meal costs 4 [MARK] [C] US (UK tick) a mark (v) 
that shows that an answer is correct, or that 
you have dealt with something on a list 
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checkbook 


5 PATTERN] [C, U] a pattern of squares of different 
colours 6 hold/keep sth in check to control 
something that could increase too quickly or 
become too large or powerful We need to keep 
our spending in check. DSee also: rain check 


checkbook /'tfekbuk/ noun [C] FINANCE US 
spelling of chequebook (= a book of papers 
printed by a bank that you use to pay for 
things) 

checked /tfekt/ adjective with a pattern of 


squares of different colours a checked shirt/ 
tablecloth 


checkers /'tfekoz/ US (UK draughts) noun [U] a 
game that two people play by moving flat, 
round objects around on a board of black and 
white squares 


check-in /'tfekin/ noun [C] the place at an air- 
port where you go to say that you have arrived 
for your flight, or the act of going to the check- 
in to say that you have arrived for your flight 
a check-in counter /desk 


‘checking account US (UK current account) 
noun [|C] FINANCE a bank account which you 
can take money out of at any time 

checklist /'tfeklist/ noun [C] a list of things that 
you should think about, or that you must do 

checkmate /'tfekmeit/ noun [U] the final po- 
sition in the game of chess when your king 
cannot escape and you have lost the game 

checkout /'tfekaut/ noun [C] 1 (also US 'check- 
out counter) the place in a large shop, espe- 


O= Important words to learn 


end of the concert. 2 be cheered by sth to feel 
happier or encouraged because of something 
cheer sb on phrasal verb to shout loudly in 
order to encourage someone in a competition 
cheer (sb) up phrasal verb to stop feeling sad, 
or to make someone feel happier Cheer up. It's 
not the end of the world. 

cheer sth up phrasal verb to make a place look 
brighter or more attractive 


cheer? /t[i»/ noun [C] a shout of approval or 
encouragement 


cheerful /‘tfiaf*l/ adjective 1 [PERSON] happy I’m 
not feeling very cheerful today. 2 [ROOM ETC 
bright and pleasant to look at a bright and 
cheerful room echeerfully adverb echeerfulness 
noun [U] 


cheering! /'tfiorip/ noun [U] shouts of encour- 
agement and approval 


cheering? /'t[iorm/ adjective Something cheer- 
ing encourages you and makes you feel hap- 
pier. We received some cheering news. 


cheerleader /'t/ia,li:da'/ noun [C] a girl, espe- 
cially in the United States, who leads the 
crowd in shouting encouragement to a team 
who are playing a sport 

cheers /tfioz/ exclamation 1 [DRINK] something 
friendly that you say before you start to drink 
alcohol with someone 2 [THANK YOU] UK informal 
thank you 


cheery /'jiori/ adjective bright and happy a 
cheery wave/smile echeerily adverb 


cially a food shop, where you pay for youro«cheese /tfi:zz/ noun 1 FOOD [C, U] a food that is 


goods a supermarket checkout 2 COMPUTING, 
INTERNET the place on an Internet website 
where you order and pay for things After 
you've chosen what you want, click here to go 
to checkout. 


checkpoint /'t fekpoint/ noun [C] a place where 
people and vehicles are stopped and examined 
a military/police checkpoint 


checksum /'feksam/ noun [C] COMPUTING a 
number that is found from all the numbers in 
a piece of electronic data, in order to check 
that the data is correct 


check-up /'tfekap/ noun [C] HEALTH a general 
medical examination to see if you are healthy 
I'm going to the doctor for a check-up. 


cheddar / teda'/ noun [U] FOOD a type of hard, 
yellow cheese 


cheek /tfi:k/ noun 1 ANATOMY [C] the soft part 
of your face below your eye Tears ran down 
his cheeks. DSee colour picture The Body on page 
Centre 13 2 [U, no plural] mainly UK rude behav- 
iour that shows that you do not respect some- 
one [+ to do sth] She had the cheek to ask me 
to pay for her! 


cheekbone /'tfi:kboon/ noun [C] ANATOMY one 
of the two bones below your eyes 

cheeky /'tfi:ki/ adjective UK slightly rude or 
behaving without respect, but often in a funny 
way He's got such a cheeky grin. echeekily 
adverb 

cheer? /t[1»/ verb 1 |I, T] to shout loudly in or- 


der to show your approval or to encourage 
someone The crowd stood up and cheered at the 


made from milk, is usually white or yellow, 
and can be either hard or soft a cheese sand- 
wich See colour picture Food on page Centre 11 
2 Say cheese! something that you say to make 
someone smile when you are taking their pho- 
tograph See also: be like chalk’ and cheese, cottage 
cheese, cream cheese 


cheesecake /'tfi:zkeik/ noun [C, U] FOOD a 
sweet cake made with soft, white cheese on a 
biscuit base 


cheesy /'tfi:zi/ adjective informal 1 not fash- 
ionable and of low quality cheesy music 2 a 
cheesy grin a wide smile that is not always 
sincere 


cheetah /'tji:t»/ noun [C] a large, wild cat that 
has black spots and can run very fast 


chef /fef/ noun [C] someone who is the main 
cook (- person who cooks) in a hotel or a 
restaurant 


chemical" /'kemik:l/ adjective CHEMISTRY relat- 
ing to chemistry or chemicals a chemical 
reaction o chemical weapons echemically ad- 
verb 


o«chemical? /'kemik*I/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a basic 


substance that is used in chemistry or pro- 
duced by chemistry 


chemical 'bond noun [C] CHEMISTRY the way 
two atoms are joined together in a chemical 
compound 


(chemical 'element noun [C] CHEMISTRY a sub- 
stance that cannot be broken down into any 
simpler chemical substances and is made of 
atoms all of the same type 
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O= Important words to learn 123 childbirth 


chemical e'quation noun [C] CHEMISTRY a 
statement containing chemical symbols, used 
to show the changes that happen during a par- 
ticular chemical reaction 


‚chemical ‘formula noun [C] CHEMISTRY the 
representation of a substance using the sym- 
bols of its elements 


chemist /'kemist/ noun [C] 1 UK (US pharma- 
cist) someone whose job is to prepare and sell 
drugs in a shop 2 CHEMISTRY a scientist who 
does work involving chemistry 


chemistry /'kemistri/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY the 
scientific study of substances and how they 
change when they combine 


chew /tfu:/ verb |l, T] 1 EAT] to crush food be- 
tween your teeth before you swallow it 2 [BITE 
to repeatedly bite something without swallow- 
ing it to chew gum 
chew sth over phrasal verb to think carefully 
about something, or to discuss it 


‘chewing gum noun [U] FOOD a sweet sub- 
stance that you chew but do not swallow 


chewy /'tJu:i/ adjective Chewy food needs to be 
chewed a lot before you can swallow it. 


chic /fi:k/ adjective fashionable and attractive a 
chic restaurant 

chick /tfik/ noun [|C] a baby bird, especially a 
baby chicken 


chemist's /'kemists/ UK (US drugstore) nouno«chicken! /'tfikm/ noun 1 [C] FARMING a bird 


[C] a shop where you can buy drugs, soap, 
beauty products, etc 


chemotherapy /,ki:moo'0eropi/ (also chemo) 
noun [U] HEALTH the treatment of a disease 
using chemicals Chemotherapy is often used to 
treat cancer. 


pay by cheque e a cheque bounces e write a 
cheque e a cheque for [£50/£200, etc] 


o«cheque UK (US check) /tfek/ noun [C] FINANCE 
a piece of paper printed by a bank that you 
use to pay for things a cheque for £1500 o Are 
you paying by cheque? DSee also: blank cheque, 
traveller's cheque 


chequebook UK (US checkbook) /'tfekbuk/ 
noun |C] FINANCE a book of cheques 


‘cheque card noun [C] FINANCE a small plastic 
card from your bank which you show when 
you write a cheque 


cherish /'tferi{/ verb [T] 1 [CARE FOR] to love some- 
one or something very much and take care of 
them 2 [IMPORTANT] If you cherish an idea, hope, 
memory, etc, it is very important to you. 


cherry /'tferi/ noun FOOD [C] a small, round red 
or black fruit with a large seed inside 

cherub /'tferob/ noun [C] a small child with a 
beautiful, round face and wings who appears 
in religious paintings 


chess /tfes/ noun [U] a game that two people 
play by moving differently shaped pieces 
around a board of black and white squares a 
chess set 


chest /tfest/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY the front of 
your body between your neck and your waist 
a hairy chest o chest pains DSee colour picture The 
Body on page Centre 13 2 a strong, usually 
wooden, container with a lid, used for keeping 
things in a treasure chest 3 get sth off your 
chest informal to tell someone about some- 
thing that you have been worried or angry 
about for a long time 


chestnut /'tfesnat/ noun 1 FOOD [C] a nut that 
has a shiny, red-brown surface and is white 
inside, or the tree that produces these nuts 
roasted chestnuts 2 |C, UJ a dark red-brown 
colour See also: horse chestnut 


chest of 'drawers UK (US bureau) noun [C] a 
piece of furniture with drawers for keeping 
clothes in 


kept on a farm for its meat and eggs 2 FOOD [U] 
the meat of a chicken a chicken sandwich 


chicken? /'tfikin/ verb 
chicken out phrasal verb informal to decide 
not to do something because you are too nerv- 
ous 


‘chicken pox noun [U] HEALTH a children's dis- 
ease that causes a fever and red spots on the 
skin 

‘chick flick noun [C] humorous a film about 
romantic relationships or other subjects that 
interest women 


‘chick lit noun [C] humorous a book about 
romantic relationships or other subjects that 
interest women 


chief" /tfi:f/ adjective [always before noun] 1 [MAIN 
most important The wonderful weather was 
our chief reason for coming here. 2 [HIGH RANK 
highest in rank chief economic adviser to the 
government 


chief? /tfi:f/ noun [C] 1 [GROUP LEADER] the leader 
of a group of people tribal chiefs 2 ORGANIZATION 
a person who controls other people in an 
organization police chiefs 


‚chief ex'ecutive (also chief executive officer) 
noun [C] the person with the most important 
job in a company 


chiefly /'tfi:fli/ adverb mainly magazines in- 
tended chiefly for teenagers 
chieftain /'tfi:ften/ noun [C] SOCIETY the leader 


of a tribe (= group of people with the same lan- 
guage and customs) 


chiffon /'fifon/ © / fr'fa:n/ noun [U] a soft, thin 
cloth used for making women's clothes 


child /tfaud/ noun [C] plural children 1 [YOUNG 
PERSON] a young person who is not yet an adult 
an eight-year-old child o How many children 
are there in your class? 2 [SON/DAUGHTER| some- 
one's son or daughter, also when they are 
adults Both our children have grown up and 
moved away. DSee also: only child 


‘child abuse noun [U] when adults treat chil- 
dren in a cruel or violent way 

child 'benefit noun [U] SOCIETY money that the 
British government pays every week to fami- 
lies with children 

childbirth /tj[aidb3:0/ noun [U] the process 


during which a baby is born His mother died 
in childbirth. 
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childcare 


childcare /'tjaildkes/ noun [U] when someone 
looks after children while their parents are 
working 


spend your childhood swh/doing sth e early 
childhood e in (sb's) childhood e a happy/ 
lonely/unhappy childhood e a childhood 
friend/ sb's childhood sweetheart e child- 
hood memories 


childhood /‘tfaildhud/ noun [C, U] the part of 
your life when you are a child 


childish /'tfaildif/ adjective 1 [SILLY] Childish be- 
haviour is silly, like that of a small child. 
Don’t be so childish! 2 [OF CHILD] typical of a 
child childish handwriting echildishly adverb 
echildishness noun [U] 


childless /' faidlos/ adjective A childless per- 
son has no children. 


childlike /'tfaidlaik/ adjective Childlike people 
are like children in some ways, such as trust- 
ing people or behaving in a natural way. 


childminder /tj[aid,mamds/ noun [C] UK 
someone whose job is to look after children 
while their parents are working 


children /' fidron/ plural of child 


‘child support noun [U] FINANCE money that 
someone gives the mother or father of their 
children when they do not live with them 


chili /'tf:ii/ noun FOOD US spelling of chilli 


chill? /tf11/ verb [I, T] to become cold, or to make 
someone or something become cold Chill the 
wine before serving. 
chill out phrasal verb informal to relax com- 
pletely, or not allow things to upset you Chill 
out, Dad - if we miss this train there’s always 
another one. 


chill? /t[1/ noun 1 [COLD] [no plural] a cold feeling 
There is a definite chill in the air. 2 [FEAR] [C] a 
sudden frightened feeling The scream sent a 
chill down my spine. 3 HEALTH [C] UK a cold 
(= common illness that makes you sneeze) that 
is not very bad 


chilli UK (US chili) /'tf1li/ noun plural chillies 1 
FOOD |C, U] a small, thin, red or green vegetable 
that tastes very hot chilli powder 2 FOOD [U] a 
spicy dish of beans, meat, and chillies 

chilling /'tfilm/ adjective very frightening a 
chilling tale 

chilly /'fili/ adjective 1 [COLD] unpleasantly cold 
a chilly evening 2 [UNFRIENDLY] unfriendly He 
gave me a chilly look. 


chime /tfam/ verb |I, T] If a bell or clock 
chimes, it rings. echime noun [C] 
chime in phrasal verb to suddenly say some- 
thing in order to add your opinion to a con- 
versation "Quite right too!" Tony chimed in. 

chimney /'tfimni/ noun [C] a wide pipe that 
allows smoke from a fire to go out through the 
roof 

‘chimney sweep noun [C] someone whose job 
is to clean inside a chimney, using long 
brushes 

chimpanzee / t [imp?n'zi:/ (also chimp /t fimp/ 
informal) noun |C] an African animal like a 
large monkey 


O= Important words to learn 


chin /tfm/ noun [C] ANATOMY the bottom part of 
your face, below your mouth SSee colour picture 
The Body on page Centre 13 


china /'tfamo/ noun |U] 1 [SUBSTANCE] the hard 
substance that plates, cups, bowls, etc are 
made from a china teapot 2 [PLATES] cups, plates, 
bowls, etc that are made from china 


chink /tf15k/ noun [C] 1 OPENING] a small, narrow 
opening in something 2 [SOUND] a short ringing 
sound that is made when glass or metal 
objects touch each other 


chip’ /tfip/ noun [C] 1 FOOD (US french fry) a 
long, thin piece of potato that is cooked in oil 
[usually plural] fish and chips DSee colour picture 
Food on page Centre 11 2 FOOD US (UK crisp) a 
very thin, dry, fried slice of potato [usually 
plural] barbecue flavoured potato chips >See 
colour picture Food on page Centre 11 3 COMPUTING a 
microchip (= very small part of a computer 
that stores information) 4 [SMALL PIECE] a small 
piece that has broken off something wood 
chips 5 [HOLE] a place where a small piece has 
broken off something This cup has a chip in it. 
6 be a chip off the old block informal to be 
very similar to your mother or father 7 have 
a chip on your shoulder informal to blame 
other people for something bad that has hap- 
pened to you and continue to feel angry about 
it She’s always had a real chip on her shoulder 
because she didn’t go to university. 


chip? /tfip/ verb [T] chipping, past chipped to 
break a small piece off something Henman 
may have chipped a bone in his wrist. o a 
chipped plate 
chip in phrasal verb informal to interrupt a 
conversation in order to say something I'll 
start and you can all chip in with your com- 
ments. 
chip in (sth) phrasal verb If several people chip 
in, they each give money to buy something 
together. We all chipped in to buy our teacher 
a present. 


chip and "PIN noun [U] FINANCE a way to pay 
for goods and services using a credit card (=a 
small plastic card that allows you to buy 
things) and a secret number 


chiropodist /kr'ropədıst/ UK (US podiatrist) 
noun |C] HEALTH someone whose job is to treat 
problems with people's feet 


chirp /tfs:p/ verb |I] If birds or insects chirp, 
they make short, high sounds. echirp noun [C] 
chirpy /'fs:pi/ adjective UK informal happy 
and active Why’s Ben so chirpy this morning? 
chisel /'tfiz/ noun [C] a tool with a sharp end 


that you use for cutting and shaping wood or 
stone 


chitin /'karin/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a tough sub- 
stance in the outer protective covering of in- 
sects and animals such as lobsters, and in the 
cell walls of some fungi 


chivalrous /'[relros/ adjective A chivalrous 
man behaves very politely towards women. 
echivalry noun [U] polite behaviour towards 
women 


chives /tfaivz/ noun [plural] FOOD a plant with 
long, thin leaves used in cooking to give a 
flavour similar to onions 
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O= Important words to learn 125 chord 


chloride /'kloxraid/ noun [C, U] CHEMISTRY a 
chemical compound that is a mixture of 
chlorine and another substance 


chlorine /'klo:ri:n/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a gas 
with a strong smell, used to make water safe 
to drink and swim in (symbol Cl) 25ee picture 
at sodium chloride 


chlorofluorocarbon / kl»:rou,flo:.rou'katbon/ 
noun |C, U] CHEMISTRY (a) CFC 


chlorophyll /‘klvrafil/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the 
green substance in plants, that allows them to 
use the energy from the sun for food See 
picture at photosynthesis 


chloroplast /'kIpropla:st/ noun [C] BIOLOGY one 
of the parts in a plant cell that contain chlo- 
rophyll (= the green part in plant cells) and 
where the energy from the sun is turned into 
food by photosynthesis See picture at leaf 


o«chocolate /'tfpkslot/ noun 1 FOOD [U] a sweet, 
brown food that is usually sold in a block a 
bar of chocolate o milk chocolate o a chocolate 
cake 2 FOOD [C] a small piece of sweet food cov- 
ered in chocolate a box of chocolates 3 FOOD [C, 
U] a sweet drink made with chocolate and hot 
milk 


have/make a choice e give/offer sb a choice 
e a good / informed / obvious / popular / 
stark/wide/wrong choice e a choice be- 
tween sth e by choice e have (no) choice 


o«choice’ /tfois/ noun 1 [RIGHT] [U, no plural] when 
you can choose between two or more things If 
I had a choice, I'd give up work. o He had no 
choice but to accept their offer. o I'm single by 
choice (= because I want to be). 2 [DECISION] [C] 
the decision to choose one thing or person and 
not someone or something else In the past 
women had to make a choice between a career 
or marriage. 3 [THINGS TO CHOOSE FROM] [U, no 
plural] the things or people you can choose 
from The dress is available in a choice of col- 
ours. o The evening menu offers a wide choice 
of dishes. 4 [CHOSEN ONE] [C] the person or thing 
that someone has chosen [usually no plural] Har- 
vard was not his first choice. o The winner got 
£1000 to give to the charity of her choice. >See 
also: multiple choice 


choice? /t[»is/ adjective [always before noun] of 
very good quality the choicest cuts of meat 


choir /kwais'/ noun [group] MUSIC a group of 
people who sing together a school/church 
choir 


choke" /tfauk/ verb 1 HEALTH |I, T] If you choke, 
or if something chokes you, you stop 
breathing because something is blocking your 
throat. Children can choke on peanuts. 2 |T] 
(also choke up) to fill something such as a road 
or pipe so that nothing can pass through [often 
passive] The roads were choked with traffic. 
choke sth back phrasal verb to try not to show 
how angry or upset you are She ran to the 
door, choking back the tears. 
choke (sb) up phrasal verb to become unable 
to speak because you are starting to cry I can't 
watch that movie without choking up. 


choke? /tfauk/ noun [C] a piece of equipment 
that controls the amount of air going into a car 
engine 

cholera /'kolro/ noun [U] HEALTH a serious 
disease that affects the stomach and bowels, 
usually caused by dirty water or food 


cholesterol /ko'lestrol/ noun [U] BIOLOGY, 
HEALTH a type of fat in your body that can 
cause heart disease if you have too much 


The verbs pick and select are often used 
when someone chooses someone or some- 
thing after thinking carefully: He's been 
picked for the school football team. e We've 
selected three candidates. 


In more informal situations, the phrasal 
verbs go for, opt for, or decide on are 
sometimes used: I’ve decided on blue walls 
for the bathroom. e I think I'll go for the 
chocolate cake. e Mike's opted for early 
retirement. 


The verbs opt and decide can also be used 
when someone chooses to do something: 
Most people opt to have the operation. e I've 
decided to take the job. 


o«choose /tfu:z/ verb past tense chose, past par- 


ticiple chosen 1 |I, T] to decide which thing you 
want I helped my sister choose a name for her 
baby. o They have to choose between earning 
a living or getting an education. o There were 
lots of books to choose from. |+ question word] 
How did you choose which school to go to? 
o Adam was chosen as team captain. 2 choose 
to do sth to decide to do something Manuela 
chose to take a job in Paris. 


choosy /'tfu:zi/ adjective difficult to please be- 
cause of being very exact about what you like 
a choosy customer 

chop’ /tfop/ verb chopping, past chopped 1 [T] 
(also chop up) to cut something into small 
pieces Chop an onion finely. 2 chop and 
change UK informal to keep changing your 
opinions, activities, or job 
chop sth down phrasal verb to cut through 
something to make it fall down 
chop sth off phrasal verb to cut off part of 
something with a sharp tool 

chop" /t[pp/ noun [C] 1 FOOD a flat piece of meat 
with a bone in it a lamb chop 2 a quick, hard 
hit with a sharp tool or with the side of your 
hand 

chopper /'tfop»/ noun [C] 1 AIRCRAFT] informal 
a helicopter (= aircraft with turning parts on 
top) 2 a heavy tool with a sharp edge for 
cutting wood, meat, etc 

choppy /'t[opi/ adjective Choppy water has a 
lot of small waves. 

chopsticks /'t{opstiks/ noun [plural] FOOD thin 
sticks used for eating food in East Asia 

choral /'k5:r*l/ adjective MUSIC Choral music is 
written for a choir (- group of people who 
sing). 

chord /k»:d/ noun 1 MUSIC [C] two or more mu- 
sical notes that are played at the same time 2 
MATHEMATICS a straight line connecting two 
points on a curve or a curved surface 3 strike 
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a chord (with sb) If something strikes a chord 
with you, you like it or are interested in it be- 
cause it is connected with your own life or 
opinions. See also: vocal cords 


chore /tj[5:/ noun [C] a boring job that you must 
do I find cooking a real chore. 


choreograph /‘koriagra:f/ verb [T] 1 [EVENT] to 
arrange an event or series of events carefully 
a carefully choreographed publicity stunt 
2 [DANCE] to design the dances for a perform- 
ance echoreographer / kpri,pgrofo'/ noun [C] 


choreography / kori'vgrafi/ noun [U] the proc- 
ess of designing dances for a performance 


choroid /'ko:.roid/ noun [C] ANATOMY in the 
eye, the layer containing blood vessels be- 
tween the retina and the sclera 


chorus" /‘ks:ras/ noun 1 MUSIC [C] the part of a 
song that is repeated several times 2 
MUSIC [group] a large group of people who sing 
together 3 MUSIC [group] a group of dancers and 
singers in a show who do not have the main 
parts 4 a chorus of approval/demands/protest, 
etc something that a lot of people say at the 
same time 


chorus? /'ko:ros/ verb [T] UK If two or more peo- 
ple chorus something, they say it at the same 
time. 

chose /t[»oz/ past tense of choose 

chosen /'tfouzon/ past participle of choose 

Christ /kraist/ (also Jesus Christ) noun RELIGION 
the Jewish holy man believed by Christians to 
be the Son of God, and on whose life and teach- 
ings Christianity is based 

christen /'kris»n/ verb [T] RELIGION to give a 
baby a name at a Christian ceremony and 
make them a member of the Christian Church 
[often passive] She's being christened in June. 

christening /'krisznip/ noun [C] RELIGION a cer- 
emony where someone is christened 

Christian /'krist [on/ noun [C] RELIGION someone 
who believes in Christianity eChristian adjec- 
tive 

Christianity /kristi'aenoti/ noun [U] RELIGION a 
religion based on belief in God and the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ, and on the Bible 

‘Christian name noun [C] your first name, not 
your family name 

oChristmas /'krismos/ noun [C, U] RELIGION the 
Christian period of celebration around 25 De- 
cember, when Christians celebrate the birth of 
Jesus Christ and people give each other pres- 
ents, or the day itself We're going to my 
mother's for Christmas. o Merry Christmas! 
o Christmas dinner See also: Father Christmas 

'Christmas ,card noun [C] a decorated card 
that you send to someone at Christmas 

‚Christmas 'carol UK (US 'Christmas carol) 
noun [C] MUSIC a song that people sing at 
Christmas 

Christmas 'cracker noun [C] a coloured paper 
tube with a small toy inside, that people in the 
UK pull open at Christmas 

‚Christmas 'Day noun |C, U] RELIGION 25 De- 
cember, the day on which Christians celebrate 
the birth of Jesus Christ 
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O= Important words to learn 


‚Christmas 'Eve noun (C, U] RELIGION the day 
before Christmas Day 


'Christmas tree noun |C] a real or artificial 
tree that people decorate inside their home for 
Christmas 


chromatid /kroo'metid/ noun [C] BIOLOGY 
either of the parts into which a chromosome 
divides during mitosis (= when one cell 
divides into two identical cells) 


chromatography /,kroumo'tografi/ noun [U] 
CHEMISTRY a method of finding what separate 
substances are in a mixture by making it flow, 
as a liquid or gas, through a material such as 
paper which different substances pass 
through at different speeds 

chrome /kroum/ noun [U] a hard, shiny metal 
that is used to cover objects chrome bath taps 

chromosome /‘kraumasaum/ noun [C] BIOLOGY 
the part of a cell found in the nucleus, that 
controls what an animal or plant is like echro- 
mosomal /kroumo'soumol/ adjective 

chronic /‘kronik/ adjective HEALTH A chronic ill- 
ness or problem continues for a long time. a 
chronic shortage of nurses o chronic back pain 
echronically adverb 

chronicle? /'kronikl/ noun [C] LITERATURE a 
written record of things that happened in the 
past 

chronicle? /'kronikl/ verb [T] to make a record 
of something, or give details of something The 
book chronicles his life as an actor. 

chronological /krbno'lpdaiksl/ adjective ar- 
ranged in the order in which events happened 
echronologically adverb 

chrysalis /'krisalis/ noun [C] BIOLOGY an insect 
covered by a hard case at the stage of devel- 
opment before it becomes a moth or butterfly 
with wings, or the case itself 

chubby /'tfabi/ adjective pleasantly fat the 
baby's chubby legs 

chuck /tfak/ verb [T] informal to throw some- 
thing Don't just chuck your coat on the floor! 
chuck sth away/out phrasal verb informal to 
throw something away I chucked out all my 
old clothes. 
chuck sth in phrasal verb UK informal to stop 
doing something because it is boring 
chuck sb out phrasal verb informal to force 
someone to leave a place Pierre was chucked 
out of school for starting a fight. 

chuckle /‘tfakl/ verb [I] to laugh quietly 
echuckle noun [C] 

chug /tf^g/ verb chugging, past chugged chug 
across/along/up, etc If a vehicle chugs some- 
where, it moves slowly, making a low, regular 
noise with its engine. a boat chugging across 
the lake 

chum /tfam/ noun [C] informal a friend 
echummy adjective friendly 

chunk /tfA5k/ noun [C] 1 PIECE] a large piece of 
something a chunk of cheese See colour picture 
Pieces and Quantities on page Centre 1 2 [PART] a 
large part of something I spend a big chunk 
of my money on clothes. 

chunky /'tfanki/ adjective 1 [PERSON 
person is short and heavy. 2 [THING 
and heavy chunky shoes 


A chunky 
big, thick, 
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O= Important words to learn 


go to church e in church e a church service 


o«church /tfa:tf/ noun 1 RELIGION [C, U] a building 
where Christians go to worship God We used 
to go to church every Sunday morning. 2 
RELIGION [C] (also Church) one of the different 
groups that make up the Christian religion the 
Anglican Church 2See also: the Catholic Church 


churchgoer /'[s:tf,gooo'/ noun [C] RELIGION 
someone who goes to church regularly 


churchyard /'t[s:fja:d/ noun [C] the land 
around a church, often where people are bur- 
ied 

churn’ /tfs:n/ verb 1 [SURFACE] [T] (also churn up) 
to mix something, especially liquids, with 
great force The sea was churned up by heavy 
winds. 2 [STOMACH] [I] If your stomach is churn- 
ing, you feel sick, usually because you are 
nervous. 3 FOOD [T] to mix milk until it be- 
comes butter 
churn sth out phrasal verb informal to produce 
large quantities of something very quickly 


churn? /t{3:n/ noun [C] 1 FARMING a container 
that you fill with milk and mix to make butter 
2 FARMING UK a tall metal container for 
storing and transporting milk 


chute /fu:t/ noun [C] 1 SLIDE] a long thin struc- 
ture that people or things can slide down a 
water chute 2 [FOR FLOATING] informal short for 
parachute 


chutney /'tfatni/ noun [U] FOOD a mixture of 
fruit, vegetables, sugar, and vinegar that you 
eat with meat or cheese 


chyme /kaim/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the thick, wet 
mass of partly digested food that leaves the 
stomach 


the CIA /,siai'e/ noun POLITICS abbreviation 
for Central Intelligence Agency: the depart- 
ment of the US government that collects secret 
information about people and organizations 


the CID / si:ar'di:/ noun LAW abbreviation for 
Criminal Investigation Department: the part 
of the British police force that deals with 
serious crimes 


cider /'saido^/ noun |C, U] 1 FOOD UK a drink 
made from apples that contains alcohol 2 
FOOD US a drink made from apples that 
contains no alcohol 


cigar /si'ga:'/ noun [C] a thick tube made from 
rolled tobacco leaves, that people smoke 


o«cigarette /,igr'et/ noun [C] a thin tube of 
paper filled with tobacco, that people smoke 


cilantro /srlentroo/ US (UK/US coriander) 
noun |U] FOOD a herb that is used in cooking 


ciliary muscle /'siliorimasl/ noun [C] ANATOMY 
one of the muscles around the lens of the eye 
which are used to change the shape of the lens 
so that you can see clearly 


cilium /'silism/ noun [C] plural cilia BIOLOGY one 
of the very small parts like hairs on the sur- 
face of a cell which move regularly and keep 
the surrounding liquid moving around it or 
help a organism with only one cell to move 
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o«cinema /'siomo/ noun 1 


o«circle’ /'sa:kl/ noun 1 


circulate 


CIM / si:at'em/ noun [U] COMPUTING abbreviation 
for computer integrated manufacturing; a 
method of making goods that is controlled by 
computers 

cinder /‘sinda‘/ noun [C] a small piece of coal, 
wood, etc that has been burned 


BUILDING] [C] UK (US 
movie theater) a building where you go to 
watch films 2 [ART] [U] the art or business of 
making films an article about French cinema 

cinnamon /'sinamen/ noun [U] FOOD a brown 
spice that is used in cooking 

circa /'ss:ko/ formal (written abbreviation c) 
preposition used before a date to show that 
something happened at about that time Gains- 
borough’s ‘The Cottage Door’ (circa 1780) 


radius 


diameter 


circumference 


circle 


SHAPE] [C] a round, flat 
shape like the letter O, or a group of people or 
things arranged in this shape We all sat on the 
floor in a circle. DSee picture at shape 2 [GROUP 
[C] a group of people with family, work, or so- 
cial connections a close circle of friends o It's 
a technical term used in medical circles. 3 the 
circle UK the seats in the upper area of a the- 
atre SSee also: inner circle, traffic circle, vicious 
circle 


circle? /'ss:kl/ verb 1 [MOVE] |I, T] to move in a 
circle, often around something Birds circled 
above the trees. 2 [DRAW] [T] to draw a circle 
around something Circle the answer you think 
is correct. 


circuit /'ss:kit/ noun [C] 1 SPORT a path, route, 
or sports track that is shaped like a circle 2 
PHYSICS a complete circle that an electric cur- 
rent travels around 3 [EVENTS] a regular series 
of places or events that people involved in a 
particular activity go to [usually singular] the 
tennis circuit DSee also: short-circuit 

circular’ /'ss:kjolo^/ adjective 1 CIRCLE] shaped 
like a circle a circular rug 2 [JOURNEY] A circular 
journey takes you around in a circle, back to 
the place where you started. a circular walk 

circular? /'ss:kjole'/ noun [|C] a letter or adver- 
tisement that is sent to a lot of people at the 
same time 

circulate /'ss:kjoleit/ verb 1 [INFORMATION] [I] If 
information circulates, a lot of people hear 
about it. Rumours are circulating that the 
mayor is going to resign. 2 [SEND INFORMATION] [T] 


ot | ^ run | o put 


circulation 


to give or send information to a group of 
people A copy of the report was circulated to 
each director. 3 [MOVE] |I, T] to move around or 


through something, or to make something 
move around or through something Hot water 
circulates through the pipes. 


alveolus in lung 


deoxygenated ( 
blood is carried 
to the lungs 


oxygen diffuses 
into blood 


oxygenated 
blood 
returns to 
heart 


oxygenatec 
blood is 
carried to 
all cells in 
the body 


deoxygenated 
blood is returned 
to the heart 


Dy ~ oxygen diffuses 
ei" Te from the blood to 
the body cells 


circulation 

circulation /,ss:kjo'lerf»n/ noun 1 ANATOMY, 
BIOLOGY [U] the movement of blood around 
your body Exercise improves your circulation. 
2 [INFORMATION] [U] when something such as in- 
formation, money, or goods pass from one per- 
son to another Police have warned there are a 
lot of fake £50 notes in circulation. 3 |NEws- 
PAPERS] [no plural] the number of copies of a 
newspaper or magazine that are sold each day, 
week, etc 

circulatory system  /,s:kjo'lei?ri ,sistəm 
(UK) 'ss:kjeloto:i sistam (US) noun [C] 
ANATOMY, BIOLOGY the parts of the body that 
are involved in sending blood around it 


circumcize (also UK -ise) /'sa:kamsaiz/ verb [T] 
to cut off the skin at the end of a boy’s or 
man’s penis, or cut off part of a girl’s sex or- 
gans ecircumcision /,s3:kam's13°n/ noun [C, U] 
when someone is circumcised 

circumference /so'kamf*rns/ noun |C, U] 
MATHEMATICS the distance around the edge of 
a circle or round object The lake is 250km in 
circumference. DSee picture at circle 


circumflex /'ss:komfleks/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a 


sign (^) over a letter, especially a vowel, in 
some languages 
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O= Important words to learn 


circumstances /'ss:komstzensiz/ noun [plural] 
1 facts or events that make a situation the way 
it is I think they coped very well under the 
circumstances. o We oppose capital punish- 
ment in/under any circumstances. 2 under no 
circumstances used to say that something must 
never happen Under no circumstances should 
you approach the man. 


circumstantial /,ss:kom'stzn[*l/ adjective cir- 
cumstantial evidence LAW information about a 
crime that makes you believe that something 
is true, but does not prove it 


circumvent /,ss:kom'vent/ verb [T] formal to 
find a way of avoiding something, especially a 
law or rule 


circus /'ss:kos/ noun [C] a show in which a 
group of people and animals perform in a large 
tent 


cirrhosis /sr'roosis/ noun [U] HEALTH a serious 
disease of the liver, often caused by drinking 
too much alcohol 


cirrostratus /,sirou'stra:tos/ © /-'strei-/ noun 
[U] GEOGRAPHY a type of flat white cloud formed 
in a very thin layer and seen high in the sky 
DSee picture at cloud 


cirrus /'siros/ noun |U] GEOGRAPHY a type of thin 
cloud that is very high up and is made of small 
pieces of ice 2See picture at cloud 


cistern /'siston/ noun [C] a large container to 
store water, especially one that supplies water 
to a toilet SSee colour picture The Bathroom on page 
Centre 3 


citadel /'sitod3/ noun [C] a strong castle that 
was used in the past to protect people when 
their city was attacked 


Cite /sait/ verb [T] formal 1 to mention some- 
thing as an example or proof of something else 
The doctor cited the case of a woman who had 
died after taking the drug. 2 LAW US to order 
someone to go to court because they have done 
something wrong [often passive] A local farmer 
was cited for breaking environmental stan- 
dards. 


a citizen of [Paris/Tokyo, etc] e your fellow 
citizens e decent/law-abiding citizens 


citizen /'sitizzn/ noun [C] SOCIETY 1 someone 
who lives in a particular town or city the cit- 
izens of Berlin 2 someone who has a legal 
right to live in a particular country My hus- 
band became a British citizen in 1984. DSee also: 
senior citizen 


citizenship /'sitizznfip/ noun [U] the legal right 
to be a citizen of a particular country British/ 
French citizenship 


citrus fruit /‘sitros,fru:t/ noun [C, U] FOOD an 
orange, lemon, or similar fruit 


circumspect /'ss:komspekt/ adjective formal™city /'sti/ noun 1 [C] a large town the city of 


careful about things you do or say 


in/under [any/certain/difficult/normal, etc] 
circumstances e in/under the circumstances 
e the circumstances of/surrounding sth e 


exceptional/normal/unforeseen circum- 


stances 


Boston o the city centre 2 the City UK the part 
of London where the large financial organiza- 
tions have their offices SSee also: inner city 


civic /'sivik/ adjective [always before noun] POLI- 
TICS, SOCIETY relating to a city or town and the 
people who live there civic leaders o The 
opera house was a source of great civic pride 
(= people in the city were proud of it). 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | or saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


o«claim? /klemm/ verb 1 [SAY 


O= Important words to learn 


Civil /'siv-l/ adjective 1 SOCIETY [always before 
noun] relating to the ordinary people or things 
in a country and not to military or religious 
organizations They married in a civil cere- 
mony. 2 LAW [always before noun] relating to 
private arguments between people and not 


criminal cases a civil court 3 polite in a for-gucjajmz2 /klemm/ noun [C] 1 


mal way He and his ex-wife can't even have a 
civil conversation. 

civil engi'neering noun [U] the planning and 
building of roads, bridges, and public build- 
ings 

civilian /srvilion/ noun [C] SOCIETY someone 
who is not a member of a military organiza- 
tion or the police 

civility /si'vilati/ noun [U] polite behaviour 

civilization (also UK -isation) /,sivPlar'zerf?n/ 
noun 1 SOCIETY [C, U] human society with its 
developed social organizations, or the culture 
and way of life of a society at a particular 
period of time ancient civilizations o Nuclear 
war could mean the end of civilization. 2 [U] 
when people have an advanced and comfort- 
able way of life modern civilization 

civilize (also UK -ise) /'stv*laiz/ verb [T] to edu- 
cate a society so that it becomes more ad- 
vanced and organized 


civilized (also UK -ised) /'stvalaizd/ adjective 
1 [SOCIETY] A civilized society is advanced and 
has well-developed laws and customs. A fair 
justice system is an important part of civilized 
society. 2 [POLITE] polite and calm Let's discuss 
this in a civilized manner. 

Civil ‘liberties noun [plural] SOCIETY the free- 
dom people have to do, think, and say what 
they want 

civil 'partnership noun [C, U] in Britain, a le- 
gal relationship between two people of the 
same sex, which gives them the same rights 
as people who are married 

civil 'rights noun [plural] SOCIETY the rights 
that everyone in a country has 

civil 'servant noun [C] POLITICS someone who 
works in the Civil Service 

the Civil 'Service noun POLITICS the govern- 
ment departments and the people who work in 
them 

civil 'war noun |C, U] a war between groups of 
people who live in the same country 

cl MEASURES written abbreviation for centilitre 
(= a unit for measuring liquid) a 75 cl bottle of 
wine 

clad /kled/ adjective literary covered or dressed 
in something He came to the door clad only in 
a towel. 


[T] to say that some- 
thing is true, although you have not proved it 
[+ (that)] She claimed that the dog attacked her. 
[+ to do sth] He claims to have seen a ghost. 
2 claim credit/responsibility/success, etc to say 
that you have done or achieved something No 
one has claimed responsibility for yesterday's 
bomb attack. Opposite disclaim 3 [DEMAND] [I, T] 
to ask for something because it belongs to you 
or you have the right to have it She claimed 
$2,500 in travel expenses. © If no one claims the 
watch, then you can keep it. 4 KILL] [T] If an ac- 


| ives | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | 6 this 


clandestine 


cident, war, etc claims lives, people are killed 
because of it. The floods claimed over 200 lives. 


make a claim e deny/dismiss/reject a claim 
e a false claim e a claim by sb 


[ANNOUNCEMENT] when 
someone says that something is true, although 
it has not been proved [+ (that)] She rejected 
claims that she had lied. 2 [DEMAND] an official 
demand for something you think you have a 
right to a claim for compensation 3 [RIGHT] a 
right to have something You don’t have any 
claim to the land. 4 lay claim to sth formal to 
say that something is yours or that you have 
done something 5 sb's/sth's claim to fame a 
reason why someone or something is known 
My main claim to fame is meeting the Presi- 
dent. 


clam" /klæm/ noun [C] FOOD a small sea crea- 
ture with a shell in two parts, that you can eat 


clam? /klzm/ verb clamming, past clammed 
clam up phrasal verb informal to suddenly 
stop talking, usually because you are embar- 
rassed or nervous 


clamber /'klæmbə/ verb clamber into/over/up, 
etc to climb somewhere with difficulty, espe- 
cially using your hands and feet The children 
clambered into the boat. 


clammy /'klzmi/ adjective unpleasantly wet 
and sticky clammy hands 


clamour’ UK (US clamor) /'klæmə'/ verb clam- 
our for sth; clamour to do sth to ask for some- 
thing continuously in a loud or angry way 
Fans were clamouring for their autographs. 


clamour? UK (US clamor) /'klemo'/ noun [no 
plural] 1 [DEMAND] a demand for something, or a 
complaint about something that is made by a 
lot of people the public's clamour for organic 
food 2 [NOISE] a loud, continuous noise made by 
people talking or shouting We heard the clam- 
our of voices in the street outside. 


clamp’ /klemp/ noun [C] 1 DT a piece of equip- 
ment that is used for holding things together 
tightly 2 [CAR] UK a metal cover that is put on 
the wheel of a car so you cannot move it if you 
have parked in an illegal place 


clamp? /klzmp/ verb 1 clamp sth around/over/to, 
etc to put something in a particular position 
and hold it there tightly He clamped his hand 
over her mouth. 2 clamp sth onto/to/together, 
etc to fasten two things together using a clamp 
3 [T] UK to fasten a metal cover on the wheel 
of a car to stop it moving because it has been 
parked in an illegal place 
clamp down phrasal verb to do something 
strict to try to stop or limit an activity Local 
police have clamped down on teenage drink- 
ing. 

clampdown /‘klempdaun/ noun [C] a strict 
attempt to stop or limit an activity [usually 
singular] a clampdown on inner city pollution 

clan /klen/ noun [C] SOCIETY a large group of 


families who are all related to each other, es- 
pecially in Scotland 


clandestine /klzn'destin/ adjective formal se- 
cret and often illegal a clandestine meeting 
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O= Important words to learn 


clang /klæņ/ verb [| T] If something metalo«class! /kla:s/ noun 1 EDUCATION [C] a group of 


clangs, it makes a loud ringing sound, or if 
you clang it, you make it do this. The gate 
clanged shut behind me. eclang noun |C] 


clank /klegk/ verb [I] If metal objects clank, 
they make a low noise when they hit each 
other. The bracelets on her arm clanked as she 
moved. eclank noun [|C] 


clap’ /klep/ verb clapping, past clapped 1 [HANDS 
[I, T] to hit your hands together, often repeat- 
edly, especially in order to show that you 
enjoyed a performance The crowd clapped and 
cheered for more. 2 clap sb on the back/shoulder 
to hit someone on the back or shoulder in a 
friendly way 3 [PUT] [T] to put something some- 
where suddenly She clapped her hands over 
her ears and refused to listen. 


clap? /klæp/ noun 1 [no plural] when you hit 
your hands together, often repeatedly Let's 
give our winning contestant a big clap. 2 a 
clap of thunder a sudden, loud sound that is 
made by thunder 


claret /‘klzrat/ noun [U] UK FOOD red wine from 
the area of France around Bordeaux 


clarify /'klerifa verb [T] to make something 
easier to understand by explaining it The law 
aims to clarify building regulations. eclarifica- 
tion /,klzrifr'kerf?n/ noun [C, U] 


clarinet / kleri'net/ noun [C] MUSIC a musical 
instrument like a long, black tube, that you 
play by blowing into it and pressing metal 
keys 


clarity /'kleroti/ noun [U] the quality of being 
clear and easy to understand 


clash’ /klæf/ verb 1 [FIGHT] [I] to fight or argue 
Government troops clashed with rebel sol- 
diers. o Many young people clash with their 
parents over what time they must be home at 
night. 2 [COLOUR] [I] If colours or styles clash, 
they do not look good together. You can't wear 
pink lipstick - it clashes with your dress. 
3 EVENT] [I] UK If two events clash, they happen 
at the same time so that you cannot go to them 
both. Emma’s party clashes with my brother's 
wedding. 4 [NOISE] |I, T] to make a loud noise by 
hitting metal objects together 


be involved in a clash e fierce/violent 
clashes e clashes between sb and sb e a clash 
with sb e a clash over sth 


clash? /klæf/ noun [C] 1 [FIGHT] a fight or argu- 
ment There were violent clashes between the 
police and demonstrators. 2 [DIFFERENCE] when 
ideas or qualities are very different, and this 
causes problems a clash of personalities 
3 [SOUND] a loud sound that is made when metal 
objects hit each other the clash of pans in the 
sink 
clasp’ /kla:sp/ verb [T] to hold something or 
someone tightly He clasped his daughter in his 
arms. 


clasp? /kla:sp/ noun 1 [METAL OBJECT] [C] a small 
metal object that is used to fasten a bag, belt, 
or piece of jewellery 2 [HOLD] [no plural] a tight 
hold 


| a: arm | 3: her | ir see | 2: saw | u: too 


students who have lessons together Katie and 
Sarah are in the same class at school. 2 
EDUCATION (C, U] a period of time in which stu- 
dents are taught something My first class 
starts at 8.30. o He was told off for talking in 
class (= during the lesson). 3 SOCIETY [C, U] one 
of the groups in a society with the same social 
and economic position, or the system of divid- 
ing people into these groups She's from a 
working-class background. 4 [QUALITY] [C] a 
group into which people or things are put 
according to their quality When it comes to 
mathematics, he’s in a different class to his 
peers. © second-class mail 5 [SIMILARITY] [C] a 
group of similar or related things, especially 
plants and animals 6 [STYLE] [U] informal the 


quality of being stylish or fashionable a player 
with real class >See also: middle class, upper 
class, working class 


class or classroom? 
A class is a group of students who have lessons to- 
gether. 

The whole class arrived late. 

A classroom is a room where lessons happen. 

There is a TV and video in every classroom. 


class? /kla:s/ verb class sb/sth as sth to put some- 
one or something in a particular group ac- 
cording to their qualities The tower is classed 
as a historic monument. 


classic’ /'klesik/ adjective 1 [POPULAR] A classic 
book, film, etc is one that has been popular for 
a long time and is considered to be of a high 
quality. the classic film ‘Gone with the Wind’ 
2 [TRADITIONAL] having a traditional style that is 
always fashionable a classic black jacket 
3 [TYPICAL] typical 


classic? /'klæsık/ noun [C] LITERATURE a classic 
book, film, etc 


classical /‘klesik*l/ adjective 1 classical music 
MUSIC serious music by people like Mozart and 
Stravinsky Do you prefer classical music or pop 
music? 2 [TRADITIONAL] traditional in style clas- 
sical and modern dance 3 [GREECE/ROME] relating 
to ancient Greece and Rome classical litera- 
ture 


classically /'klesrkli/ adverb 1 [TRADITIONAL] in 

a traditional style a classically trained actor 
2 [TYPICAL] in a typical style a classically English 
tea room 


classics /'klasiks/ noun [U] EDUCATION the study 
of ancient Greece and Rome, especially the 
language, literature, and history 


classification / klesifi'kerf*n/ noun [C, U] the 
process of putting people or things into groups 
by their type, size, etc, or one of these groups 
the classification of plants 

classified /'klesifaid/ adjective Classified in- 
formation is officially kept secret by a govern- 
ment. classified documents/information 

classified 'ad noun [C] a small advertisement 


that you put in a newspaper if you want to buy 
or sell something 


army | au how | eo hair | er day | au no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


o«clean? /kli:n/ verb 


O= Important words to learn 


classify /'klesifai/ verb [T] to put people or 
things into groups by their type, size, etc [often 
passive] A £hird of the population has been clas- 
sified as poor. o The books are classified by 
subject. 


classmate /‘kla:smeit/ noun [C] EDUCATION 
someone who is in your class at school or col- 
lege 


o«classroom /'kla:sru:m/ noun [C] EDUCATION a 
room in a school where students have lessons 
>See colour picture The Classroom on page Centre 6 


classy /'kla:si/ adjective informal stylish and 
fashionable 


clatter /'klato'/ verb 1 [I] If something clatters, 
it makes a lot of noise when it hits something 
hard. 2 clatter about/around/down, etc to move 
somewhere in a very noisy way I could hear 
Sue clattering about upstairs. eclatter noun [no 
plural] He dropped his spoon with a clatter. 


clause /klo:z/ noun [C] 1 LAW a part of a legal 
document a clause in a contract 2 LANGUAGE a 
group of words containing a subject and a 
verb, that is usually only part of a sentence 
See also: relative clause, subordinate clause 


claustrophobia  /,klostro'foubio/ noun [U] 
HEALTH fear of being in a small or crowded 
place 


claustrophobic /,klostro'foobik/ adjective 1 
HEALTH feeling very anxious when you are in 
a small or crowded place 2 [PLACE] A claustro- 
phobic place makes you feel anxious because 
it is very small or crowded. a claustrophobic 
room 


clavicle /'klævık1/ noun [C] ANATOMY a bone be- 
tween the base of the neck and the shoulder; 
collarbone 


claw’ /klo:/ noun [C] BIOLOGY one of the sharp, 
curved nails on the feet of some animals and 
birds 


claw? /kls:/ verb |l, T] If a person or animal 
claws something, they try to get hold of it or 
damage it with their nails or claws. He clawed 
at the rope, trying to free himself. 
claw sth back phrasal verb mainly UK to try 
to get back something that you had before The 
party is desperately trying to claw back sup- 
port. 


clay /klei/ noun [U] GEOLOGY a type of heavy soil 
that becomes hard when dry, used for making 
things such as bricks and containers a c/ay pot 


o«clean? /klim/ adjective 1 [NOT DIRTY] not dirty 
clean hands o clean clothes 2 [No SEX] not about 
sex a clean joke 3 [NO CRIME] showing that you 
have not done anything illegal a clean driv- 
ing licence 4 [FAIR] fair and honest a clean elec- 
tion/fight 5 come clean informal to tell the 
truth about something that you have been 
keeping secre 


|, T] to remove the dirt from 
something / spent the morning cleaning the 
house. DSee also: dry clean, spring clean 

clean sth out phrasal verb 1 [CLEAN] to take 
everything out of a room, car, container, etc 
and clean the inside of it 2 [STEAL] informal to 
steal everything from a place 

clean (sb/sth) up phrasal verb to make a per- 
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son or place clean and tidy We have to clean 
up before we leave. 


clean? /kli:n/ adverb informal used to empha- 
size that something is done completely The 
bullet went clean through his helmet. 


clean-cut / kli:n'kat/ adjective Someone who is 
clean-cut has a tidy appearance. 


cleaner /'kliino'/ noun 1 [PERSON] [C] someone 
whose job is to clean houses, offices, public 
places, etc 2 [SUBSTANCE] [C, U] a substance used 
for cleaning things carpet/oven cleaner 3 the 
cleaner's a shop where clothes are cleaned with 
chemicals 2See also: vacuum cleaner 


cleanliness /‘klenlinas/ noun [U] the state of be- 
ing clean, or the practice of keeping things 
clean 


cleanly /'kii:nli/ adverb in a quick and tidy way 
The branch broke cleanly away from the tree. 


cleanse /klenz/ verb [T] to clean your face or an 
injured part of your body 


cleanser /'klenzo'/ noun [C, U] a substance for 
cleaning, especially your face 


oclear’ /klro'/ adjective 1 [UNDERSTAND] easy to un- 


derstand clear instructions 2 |HEAR/SEE] easy to 
hear, read, or see These photos are very clear. 
o Can we make the sound any clearer? 3 [NO 
DOUBT not possible to doubt The evidence 
against him was clear. |+ (that)] It was clear 
that Leif was angry. o Ella made it clear that 
she didn't like James. 4 [CERTAIN] [never before 
noun| certain about something Are you clear 
about how to get there? [+ question word] I’m not 
very clear why she phoned. 5 [NOT BLOCKED] not 
covered or blocked by anything a clear road 
o a clear desk 6 |WITHOUT CLOUDS] A clear sky 
does not have any clouds. 7 [TRANSPARENT] easy 
to see through clear water o clear glass SSee 
also: the coast' is clear, crystal clear 


clear? /kli»'/ verb 1 [EMPTY] [T] to remove all the 
objects or people from a place clear a room/ 
shelf o Police cleared the building because of a 
bomb threat. 2 [WEATHER] [I] If the sky or weather 
clears, the clouds and rain disappear. 3 [NOT 
GUILTY] [T] to prove that someone is not guilty 
of something that they were accused of The 
jury cleared him of murder. 4 FINANCE [I] If a 
cheque (- printed paper used to pay for 
things) clears, the money goes from one per- 
son's bank account to another person's bank 
account. 5 [GO OVER] [T] to jump over something 
without touching it The horse easily cleared 
the fence. 6 [GIVE PERMISSION] [T] to give or get per- 
mission to do something You have to clear it 
with the headteacher if you want a day off 
school. DSee also: clear the air' 
clear sth away phrasal verb to make a place 
tidy by removing things from it, or putting 
them where they should be The children are 
not very good at clearing away their toys. 
clear off phrasal verb UK informal used to tell 
someone to go away immediately 
clear sth out phrasal verb to tidy a place by 
getting rid of things that you do not want 
clear (sth) up phrasal verb 1 [MAKE TIDY] mainly 
UK to make a place tidy by removing things 
from it or putting them where they should be 
Dad was clearing up in the kitchen. 2 

GET BETTER] to make an illness better Antibiotics 


ot | ^ run | o put | 


will clear up the infection. 

clear sth up phrasal verb to give an explana- 
tion for something, or to deal with a problem 
or argument Before we sign the contract, there 
are a few points we should clear up. 

clear up phrasal verb informal If the weather 
clears up, the cloud and rain disappears. 


clear? /klio‘/ adverb 1 away from something so 
that you are not touching it Stand clear of the 
doors, please. 2 steer clear of sb/sth to avoid 
someone or something because they are un- 
pleasant or dangerous 


clear? /klis‘/ noun in the clear a not responsible 
for a mistake or crime b UK not in a difficult 
situation or having problems any more 


clearance /'kliorns/ noun [C, U] 1 [PERMISSION 
permission from someone in authority The 
company needs to get government clearance for 
the deal. 2 DISTANCE] the distance that is needed 
for one thing to avoid touching another thing 
3 [REMOVING THINGS| when waste or things you do 
not want are removed from a place 


clear-cut /,klio'kat/ adjective very certain or 
obvious Te issue is not very clear-cut. 


clearing /'kliorip/ noun [C] a small area in the 
middle of a forest, where there are no trees 


o«clearly /'klrəli/ adverb 1 [EASY 
easy to see, hear, read, or understand He spoke 
very clearly. 2 (CERTAIN| used to show that you 
think something is obvious or certain Clearly 
he's very talented. 3 [NOT CONFUsED| If you think 
clearly, you are not confused. 


cleavage /‘kli:vid3/ noun [C, U] the area be- 
tween a woman's breasts 


cleaver /‘kli:va'/ noun [C] a heavy knife with a 
large, square blade a meat cleaver 


clef /klef/ noun [C] MUSIC a sign written at the 
beginning of a line of music, that shows how 
high or low the notes are 


clemency /‘klemansi/ noun [U] formal LAW 
when a judge, king, etc decides not to punish 
someone severely although they have commit- 
ted a crime 


clench /klenf/ verb [T] to close your hands or 
teeth very tightly, or to hold something tightly 
Dan clenched his fists. 


clergy /'kls:d3i/ noun [plural] RELIGION priests or 
religious leaders a member of the clergy 


clergyman /'kIs:d3imon/ noun |C] plural cler- 
gymen RELIGION a man who is a member of the 
clergy 


cleric /'klerik/ noun [C] RELIGION a member of 
the clergy 


clerical /'klerik:l/ adjective 1 relating to work 
done in an office a clerical assistant 2 
RELIGION relating to priests or religious leaders 


clerk /kla:k/ Œ /kla:rk/ noun [C] 1 [OFFICE] some- 
one who works in an office or bank, keeping 
records and doing general office work a bank 
clerk 2 [SHOP] US someone who sells things in a 
shop a store/sales clerk 


o«clever /'kleva'/ adjective 1 


in a way that isO*Click™ /klik/ verb 1 


O= Important words to learn 


The adjectives intelligent and smart are 
common alternatives to 'clever': She's a 
highly intelligent woman. e He's one of the 
smartest kids in the class. 


Young people who are clever are some- 
times described as bright: Jacob was a 
very bright boy. 


The adjective brainy is used in informal 
contexts, especially by young people when 
describing other young people: Ask Louisa 
to help you - she’s really brainy. 


Someone who is extremely clever is some- 
times described as brilliant or gifted: 
William was a brilliant/gifted scholar. 


INTELLIGENT] able to 
learn and understand things quickly and eas- 
ily a clever student 2 |EFFECTIVE] designed in an 
effective and intelligent way a clever idea o a 
clever tool ecleverly adverb a cleverly designed 
toy ecleverness noun [U] 


cliché /'kii:fev/ (5 /kli:'fer/ noun [C] LANGUAGE 
something that people have said or done so 
much that it has become boring or has no real 
meaning 


SOUND] |I, T] to make a short, 
sharp sound, or to use something to make this 
sound The door clicked shut behind him. 2 
COMPUTING |I, T] to press on part of a computer 
mouse (= small computer control) to make the 
computer do something To start the program, 
click on its icon. 3 PEOPLE] [I] informal If two 
people click, they like each other immediately. 
4 [DEA] [I] informal to suddenly understand 
something Suddenly everything clicked and I 
realized where I'd met him. 2See also: double- 
click, snap your fingers (finger' 


click? /klik/ noun [C] a short, sharp sound the 
click of a switch 


client /klarant/ noun [C] someone who pays 
someone else for services or advice 


clientele / kli:on'tel/ noun (group, no plural] the 
regular customers of a business The new bar 
aims to attract a younger clientele. 


client-server / klai- 
ont'sa:vor/ adjective 
[always before noun] 
COMPUTING using or 
consisting of several 
computers which are 
connected to a server 
(= large central com- 
puter) from which 
they get information 
client-server applica- 
tions 


cliff /kiif/ noun [C] GEO- 
GRAPHY an area of 
high, steep rocks be- 
side the sea 


climactic /klai'maktik/ adjective [always before 
noun] Ziterary A climactic event or time is one 
in which important or exciting things happen. 
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o«climb /klamm/ verb 1 
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create a climate of [fear/trust, etc] e in a 
climate e in the current/in the present 
climate e the political/social climate 


climate /'klammot/ noun 1 [C, U] GEOGRAPHY, EN- 
VIRONMENT the weather conditions that an 
area usually has a hot, dry climate 2 [SITUATION 
[C] the situation, feelings, and opinions that ex- 
ist at a particular time [usually singular] the po- 
litical/social climate o Terrorism creates a 
climate of fear. 


‘climate change noun [C, U] ENVIRONMENT the 
way the Earth's weather is changing 


climatic /klar'matik/ adjective formal GEOGRA- 
PHY relating to the weather conditions that an 
area usually has climatic change 


build up to/come to/reach a climax e a 
dramatic/exciting/fitting/thrilling climax 
e the climax of sth 


climax? /'klarmzks/ noun [C] the most exciting 
or important part of something [usually singular] 
The climax of her career was winning a gold 
medal. S Opposite anticlimax 


climax? /'klarmzks/ verb |I, T] to reach the most 
important or exciting part The festival 
climaxed with/in a huge fireworks display. 


PERSON] [I, T] (also climb up) 
to go up something, or onto the top of some- 
thing climb a ladder/tree/ mountain o He 
climbed up on a chair to change the light bulb. 
2 climb into/out of/through, etc to move some- 
where using your hands and legs The child 
climbed into the back of the car. 3 [NUMBER] [I] If 
a price, number, or amount climbs, it in- 
creases. Profits climbed 11% last quarter. 
4 [MOVE HIGHER] [I] to move to a higher position 
The road climbs quite steeply. eclimb noun [C] 
a long/steep/uphill climb 

climb down phrasal verb UK informal to 
change your opinion or admit that you are 
wrong The government has been forced to 
climb down over the issue of increased taxes. 


climbdown /'klarmdaun/ noun [C] UK when 
someone admits that they were wrong about 
something or have changed their opinion an 
embarrassing climbdown by the government 


climber /‘klaima‘/ noun [C] SPORT someone who 
climbs mountains, hills, or rocks as a sport 


climbing /'klaimip/ noun [U] SPORT the sport of 
climbing mountains, hills, or rocks rock/ 
mountain climbing o climbing boots 


clinch /klinJ/ verb [T] informal 1 to finally get 
or win something clinch a deal 2 clinch it 
informal to make someone finally decide what 
to do When he said the job was in Paris, that 
clinched it for me. 


cling /klin/ verb [I] past clung 1 [HOLD TIGHT] to 
hold someone or something tightly, especially 
because you are frightened She was found 
clinging to the ledge. o I clung on to his hand 
in the dark. 2 [STICK] to stick to something His 
damp hair clung to his forehead. 
cling (on) to sth phrasal verb to try very hard 
to keep something He clung on to power for ten 
more years. 
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cling to sth phrasal verb to refuse to stop be- 
lieving or hoping for something He clung to 
the belief that his family were alive. 


clingfilm /'klyfilm/ UK trademark (US plastic 
wrap) noun |U] thin, transparent plastic used 
for wrapping or covering food 


clingy /'klii/ adjective mainly UK always want- 
ing to be with someone and not wanting to do 
things alone a clingy child 


clinic /'kinik/ noun [C] HEALTH a place where 
people go for medical treatment or advice an 
eye/ skin clinic 


clinical /'klmikl/ adjective 1 HEALTH [always be- 
fore noun] relating to medical treatment and 
tests clinical trials/research 2 only consid- 
ering facts and not influenced by feelings or 
emotions a clinical approach/attitude 
eclinically adverb 


clinician /kl'nif»n/ noun [C] HEALTH a doctor 
who treats ill people and does not just study 
diseases 


clink /klmk/ verb |I, T] If pieces of glass or metal 
clink, they make a short ringing sound when 
they touch, and if you clink them, you make 
them do this. eclink noun [C 


clip’ /klip/ noun [C] 1 [FASTEN] a small metal or 
plastic object used for holding things together 
2 [FILM] a short part of a film or television pro- 
gramme that is shown at a different time They 
showed clips from Spielberg's new movie. 3 a 
clip round the ear/earhole UK informal a quick 
hit on the side of someone's head 2See also: 
paper clip 

clip? /klip/ verb clipping, past clipped 1 [FASTEN] [I, 
T] to fasten things together with a clip, or to 
be fastened in this way Clip the microphone to 
the collar of your jacket. 2 [CUT] [T] to cut small 
pieces from something Jamie was outside clip- 
ping the hedge. 3 [HiT] [T] to hit something 
quickly and lightly The plane clipped a tele- 
phone line and crashed. 


clipart /'klipa:t/ noun [U] COMPUTING small pic- 
tures which are stored on a computer and can 
be easily added to a document 


clipboard /'klipbo:d/ noun [C] 1 a board with a 
clip at the top that holds paper in position for 
writing on 2 COMPUTING an area for storing in- 
formation in a computer when you are moving 
it from one document to another 


clipped /klipt/ adjective If someone speaks in 
a clipped voice, their words sound quick, 
short, and not friendly. 


clippers /'klıpəz/ noun [plural] a tool used to cut 
small pieces off something hedge clippers 


clipping /'klipig/ noun [C] 1 [NEWSPAPER/MAGAZINE 
(also UK cutting) an article or picture that has 
been cut out of a newspaper or magazine a col- 
lection of newspaper clippings about the prin- 
cess 2 [SMALL PIECE] a small piece that has been 
cut off something [usually plural] grass clippings 


clique /kli:k/ noun [C] a small group of people 
who spend a lot of time together and are un- 
friendly to people who are not in the group 


cloak /klovk/ noun 1 [C] a loose coat without 
sleeves that hangs down from your shoulders 
2 a cloak of sth literary something that is 
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cloakroom 


intended to cover or hide the truth of some- 
thing else a cloak of secrecy/mystery 


cloakroom /‘klaukru:m/ noun [C] 1 [COATS 
room where you leave your coat at a theatre, 
school, etc 2 [TOILET] UK old-fashioned a toilet in 
a public building 

clobber /'kIpb»/ verb [T] informal 1 HiT] to hit 
someone 2 [AFFECT] to affect someone very badly 
a policy that has clobbered people on low in- 
comes 


o«clock' /klpk/ noun [C] 1 [TME] a piece of equip- 
ment that shows you what time it is, usually 
in a house or on a building She could hear the 
hall clock ticking. DSee colour picture The Living 
Room on page Centre 4 2 [VEHICLE] UK a piece of 
equipment in a vehicle for measuring how far 
it has travelled a car with 63,000 kilometres on 
the clock 3 around/round the clock all day and 
all night Rescue teams are working round the 
clock to search for survivors of the earthquake. 
4 race/work against the clock to do something 
as fast as you can in order to finish before a 
particular time 5 turn/put the clock back UK 
to make a situation the same as it was at an 
earlier time See also: alarm clock, grandfather 
clock 


clock? /kivk/ verb 
clock sth up phrasal verb to achieve a partic- 
ular number or amount of something Yuri has 
clocked up 5,500 flying hours. 


anti-clockwise UK, 
counterclockwise US 


clockwise 


clockwise 

clockwise /‘klokwaiz/ adjective, adverb in the 
same direction as the hands (= parts that point 
to the numbers) on a clock move DOpposite anti- 
clockwise UK, counterclockwise US 

clockwork /'kIpkwa:k/ noun 1 [U] a system of 
machinery that starts when you turn a handle 
or key a clockwork toy 2 (as) regular as clock- 
work extremely regularly The bell rang at 8 
a.m., regular as clockwork. 3 runlgo like clock- 
work to happen exactly as planned, with no 
problems 

clog /klog/ (also clog up) verb [I, T] clogging, past 
clogged to fill something so that nothing can 
pass through it, or to be filled in this way [often 
passive] The plughole was clogged with hair. 


clogs /klogz/ noun [plural] shoes made from 


wood, or shoes with a wooden sole (= bottomo«close? /klous/ adverb 1 


part) 

cloister /'klorsto'/ noun [C] RELIGION a covered 
stone passage around the edges of a garden in 
a church or religious building 

clone’ /klaun/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY an exact copy 
of a plant or animal that scientists make by 
removing one of its cells 2 informal someone 


o«close! /klouz/ verb |I, T] 1 


o«close? /klous/ adjective 1 
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or something that is very similar to someone 
or something else 


a clone? /kloun/ verb [T] BIOLOGY to create a clone 


of a plant or animal Scientists have already 
cloned a sheep. ecloning noun [U] animal/ 
human cloning 


DOOR/WINDOW ETC] If 
something closes, it moves so that it is not 
open, and if you close something, you make it 
move so that it is not open. Jane closed the 
window. o Lie down and close your eyes. o Sud- 
denly the door closed. 2 [PUBLIC PLACE] If a shop, 
restaurant, public place, etc closes, people can- 
not go in it. The supermarket closes at 8 p.m. 
3 [ORGANIZATION] (also close down) If a business 
or organization closes, or if someone or some- 
thing closes it, it stops operating. Many facto- 
ries have closed in the last ten years. 4 [END] to 
end, or to end something Se closed the meet- 
ing with a short speech. >See Common Learner Error 
at open 

close (sth) down phrasal verb If a business or 
organization closes down, or if someone or 
something closes it down, it stops operating. 
close in phrasal verb If people close in, they 
gradually get nearer to someone, usually in 
order to attack them or stop them escaping. 
Police closed in on the demonstrators. 

close sth off phrasal verb to put something 
across the entrance to a place in order to stop 
people entering it Police quickly closed off the 
area. 


DISTANCE] near in dis- 
tance His house is close to the sea. 2 [TME] near 
in time It was close to lunchtime when we 
arrived. 3 [FRIENDLY| If people are close, they 
know each other very well and like each other 
a lot. close friends o I’m very close to my 
brother. 4 [RELATIVE] [always before noun] A close 
relative is someone who is directly related to 
you, for example your mother, father, or 
brother. 5 |RELATIONSHIP] seeing or talking with 
someone a lot Our school has close links with 
a school in China. o I'm still in close contact 
with my school friends. 6 belcome close to doing 
sth to almost achieve or do something We are 
close to reaching an agreement. 7 be close to 
sth If someone or something is close to a par- 
ticular state, they are almost in that state. She 
was close to tears. 8 COMPETITION] A close game, 
competition, etc is one in which people’s 
scores are nearly the same. 9 [CAREFUL] [always 
before noun] looking at or listening to someone 
or something very carefully On close inspec- 
tion, you could see that the painting was a fake. 
o Keep a close watch on the children (= watch 
them carefully). 10 [WEATHER] Close weather is 
too warm and there is not enough fresh air. 
ecloseness noun [U] See also: a close call?, a close 
shave 


DISTANCE| near in dis- 
tance He stayed close to his mother. o Come a 
bit closer. o We walked close behind them. 
o There's a great beach close by (= near). 
2 [TME] near in time The time for change is com- 
ing closer. 


close^ /klooz/ noun [END] [no plural] the end of 
something They finally reached an agreement 
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at the close of a week of negotiations. o The 
year was drawing to a close. 


close» /klous/ noun [C] ROAD] (also Close) used in 
the name of a road that cars can only enter 
from one end They live at 7 Kingswear Close. 


o«closed /klouzd/ adjective 1 [BUSINESS/SHOP] not 
open for business We went to the library but it 
was closed. 2 [NOT OPEN] not open The door was 
closed. o Her eyes were closed. 3 [NOT ACCEPTING 
IDEAS] not wanting to accept new ideas, people, 
customs, etc a closed mind S See Common Learner 
Error at open 


closed-circuit 'television noun |C, U] a sys- 
tem of hidden cameras that take pictures of 
people in public places, used to help prevent 
crime 

closed 'shop noun [C usually singular] a place of 
work where you have to belong to a particular 
trade union (= organization of workers) 


close-knit /,klous'nit/ adjective A close-knit 
group of people is one in which everyone helps 
and supports each other. a close-knit com- 
munity 


closely /'kiousli/ adverb 1 [CAREFULLY] If you look 


2 [PIECE] [C] a piece of cloth used for cleaning or 
drying things 


cloth, clothes or clothing? 
The most usual word for the things you wear is clothes. 
Clothing is slightly more formal, and often used for par- 
ticular types of clothes. Cloth is the material that clothes 
are made from. Do not try to make a plural ‘cloths’ - it 
is an uncountable noun. 
I put my clothes on. 
detil 
They gave us money for food and clothing. 
They-gave-us-money for food-and-eloths. 


clothe /klooó/ verb [T] to supply clothes for 
someone 


clothed /klooód/ adjective wearing clothes 
fully clothed 


put on/take off/wear clothes e change your 
clothes 


at or listen to something closely, you look ato»clothes /klouóz/ noun [plural] items such as 


it or listen to it very carefully. 2 [CONNECTED] If 
two things are closely connected, related, etc, 
they are very similar to each other or there is 
a relationship between them. The two lan- 
guages are closely related. o I saw a cat that 
closely resembles ours. 3 VERY NEAR| in a way 
that is very near in distance or time Elke came 
into the room, closely followed by her children. 
4 [WORK] If you work closely with someone, you 
work together a lot. Nurses work closely with 
other medical staff. 


closet? /'kIpzit/ US (UK wardrobe) noun [C] a 
large cupboard for keeping clothes in See also: 
have a skeleton in the cupboard 


closet? /'kIpzit/ adjective a closet intellectual/lib- 
eral/socialist, etc someone who hides their true 
opinions or way of life 

close-up /'klausap/ noun [C] a photograph of 
someone or something that is taken by stand- 
ing very close to them 


closing /'klouzip/ adjective [always before noun] 
The closing part of an event or period of time 
is the final part of it. Owen scored a goal in the 
closing minutes of the game. 


face/be threatened with closure e save sth 
from closure e the closure of sth 


closure /'kloo;o"/ noun 1 [C, U] when a busi- 
ness, organization, etc stops operating factory 
closures o The company announced the closure 
of its Paris office. 2 |U] the feeling that a sad or 
unpleasant experience has now finished so 
that you can think about and do other things 

clot! /kIpt/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH a lump that forms 
when a liquid, especially blood, becomes 
almost solid 2 UK informal a stupid person 


clot? /klvt/ verb |I, T] clotting past clotted BIO- 
LOGY to form clots, or to make clots form 
cloth /kI»0/ noun 1 [MATERIAL] [U] material made 


from cotton, wool, etc, and used, for example, 
to make clothes or curtains a piece of cloth 
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shirts and trousers that you wear on your 
body She was wearing her sister's clothes. o to 
put on/take off your clothes >See colour picture 
Clothes on pages Centre 8, 9 


clothesline /'klooózlam/ noun [C] a rope for 
hanging wet clothes on until they dry 


‘clothes peg UK (US clothespin /'klouózprn/) 
noun |C] a short piece of wood or plastic that 
is used to hold clothes on a rope while they 
dry 

clothing /'kləvðm/ noun [U] clothes, especially 
of a particular type outdoor/protective clothing 


cloud! /klaud/ noun 1 GEOGRAPHY [C, U] a white 

or grey mass that floats in the sky, made of 

small water drops See picture cloud on next page 
2 [DIRTY AIR] [C] a mass of gas or very small pieces 
of something floating in the air a cloud of 
dust/smoke 3 be under a cloud If someone is 
under a cloud, they are not trusted or not pop- 
ular because people think they have done 
something bad. ecloudless adjective without 
clouds 


cloud? /klaud/ verb 1 [NOT CLEAR] [T] to make 
someone confused, or make something harder 
to understand to cloud someone’s judgment/ 
vision 2 [NOT SEEING] |I, T] If something transpar- 
ent clouds, it becomes hard to see through, 
and if something clouds it, it makes it hard to 
see through. 
cloud over phrasal verb to become covered 
with clouds 


cloudy /'klaudi/ adjective 1 WEATHER] When it is 
cloudy, there are clouds in the sky. 2 [LIQUID] A 
cloudy liquid is not transparent. cloudy water 


clout /klaut/ noun 1 [POWER] [U] power and influ- 
ence over other people As mayor, he has polit- 
ical clout. 2 [BLOW] [C] UK informal a heavy 
blow made with the hand 


clove /klauv/ noun [C] 1 FOOD a small, dark- 
brown, dried flower that is used as a spice 
2 one separate part in a root of garlic (= plant 
with a strong taste used in cooking) 
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clover 


cumulonimbus 


SY 
-A 


cloud 


clover /'kləvvə/ noun [U] a small plant that has 
three round leaves and round flowers 

clown’ /klaun/ noun [C] 1 [PERFORMER] a per- 
former who has special clothes and a painted 
face and makes people laugh 2 [SILLY PERSON] a 
silly person 

clown? /klavn/ (also clown around) verb [I] to be- 
have in a silly way in order to make people 
laugh 
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belong to/join a club e a member of a club 


o«club' /klab/ noun [C] 1 [ORGANIZATION] an organi- 
zation for people who want to take part in a 
sport or social activity together, or the build- 
ing they use for this a fitness/football club 2 
SPORT (also golf club) a long, thin stick used to 
hit the ball in golf DSee colour picture Sports 2 on 
page Centre 15 3 [WEAPON] a heavy stick used as a 
weapon 4 [DANCE] a place open late at night 
where people can dance 5 clubs playing cards 
with black shapes like three leaves on them 
the ten of clubs SSee also: fan club 


club? /klab/ verb clubbing, past clubbed 1 [T] to 
hit a person or animal with a heavy stick 2 go 
clubbing mainly UK to go to clubs where there 
is music and dancing 
club together phrasal verb UK If a group of 
people club together to buy something, they 
share the cost of it. 


clubhouse /'klabhaus/ noun [C] a building that 
the members of a club use for social activities 
or for changing their clothes 


cluck /klak/ verb [I] to make the sound that a 
chicken makes ecluck noun [C] 


clue /klu:/ noun [C] 1 a sign or a piece of infor- 
mation that helps you to solve a problem or 
answer a question Police are searching the 
area for clues to the murder. o I can't remem- 
ber who wrote it. Give me a clue. 2 not have a 
clue informal to be completely unable to guess, 
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understand, or deal with something [+ question 
word] 7 haven't a clue what you're talking 
about. 


clued 'up adjective UK knowing all the most 
important information about something He's 
very clued up on the law. 


clueless /'klu:los/ adjective informal A clueless 
person does not know anything about a par- 
ticular subject. 


clump /klamp/ noun [C] a group of plants grow- 
ing closely together a clump of grass 


clumsy /'klamzi/ adjective 1 [PERSON] Clumsy 
people move in a way that is not controlled or 
careful enough, and often knock or damage 
things. 2 [BEHAVIOUR] If you behave in a clumsy 
way, you upset people because you are not 
careful about their feelings. a clumsy attempt 
to be friendly 3 [OBJECT] Clumsy objects are 
large, not attractive, and often difficult to use. 
eclumsily adverb eclumsiness noun [U] 


clung /klan/ past of cling 


cluster? /'klasto/ noun a group of similar 
things that are close together a cluster of 
galaxies 


cluster? /'klsto/ verb cluster around/round/ 
together, etc to form a close group Photogra- 
phers clustered round the film star. 


clutch’ /klatf/ verb [T] to hold something 
tightly She clutched a coin. 
clutch at sth phrasal verb to try very hard to 
hold something She clutched wildly at the 
branch. 


clutch? /klatf/ noun 1 [ENGINE] [C] the part of a 
car or truck that you press with your foot 
when you change gear (= part that controls 
how fast the wheels turn) 2See colour picture Car 
on page Centre 7 2 [HOLD] [C, U] when someone 
holds or tries to hold something tightly 3 sb's 
clutches If you are in someone's clutches, they 
control you, often in an evil way. 
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clutter? /'klAto/ (also clutter up) verb [T] to 
cover a surface, or to fill a place with things 
that are not tidy or well organized [often pas- 
sive] Every shelf is cluttered with ornaments. 


clutter? /‘klata/ noun [U] a lot of objects that 
are not tidy or well organized I’ve got too much 
clutter on my desk. 


cm MEASURES written abbreviation for centi- 
metre (= a unit for measuring length) 


CNS /ssi:en'es/ noun [U] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY 
abbreviation for central nervous system 


Co 1 COMPANY] written abbreviation for Company 
(= name of business) Williams & Co 2 [AREA OF 
COUNTRY] written abbreviation for County 
(= area with own local government) Co. Wex- 
ford 


CO- /koo-/ prefix with or together a co-author o to 
coexist 


clo written abbreviation for care of: used when 
you send a letter to someone who will give it 
to the person you are writing to 


coach" /kəvtf/ noun [C] 1 BUS] UK a comfortable 
bus used to take groups of people on long jour- 
neys a coach trip 2 EDUCATION, SPORT someone 
whose job is to teach people to improve at a 
sport, skill, or school subject a football/tennis 
coach 3 [OLD VEHICLE] a vehicle with wheels that 
is pulled by horses 


coach? /koutf/ verb [T] EDUCATION to teach 
someone so they improve at a sport, skill, or 
in a school subject ecoaching noun [U] 


‘coach station UK (UK/US bus station) noun 
[C] a building where a bus starts or ends its 
journey 


coal /kaul/ noun 1 GEOLOGY [U] a hard, black 
substance that is dug from under the ground 
and burnt as fuel a lump of coal 2 coals pieces 
of coal, usually burning 


coalition /kouo'lif»n/ noun [C] POLITICS two or 
more political parties that have joined to- 
gether, usually to govern a country to form a 
coalition o a coalition government 


‘coal mine noun [C] (also UK colliery) a place 
where people work digging coal from under 
the ground 


coarse /k»:s/ adjective 1 [NOT SMOOTH] rough and 
thick, or not in very small pieces coarse cloth 
o coarse breadcrumbs 2 [RUDE] not polite coarse 
language ecoarsely adverb 


o«coast' /kaust/ noun |C, U] 1 GEOGRAPHY the land 


beside the sea Te island lies off the North Af- 
rican coast (- in the sea near North Africa). 
o They live on the east coast of Scotland. 
2 coast to coast from one side of a country to 
the other 3 the coast is clear If the coast is 
clear, you can do something or go somewhere 
because there is nobody who might see you. 


coast? /koust/ verb [I] 1 [NO DIFFICULTY] to progress 
or succeed without any effort or difficulty Pak- 
istan coasted to a four-wicket victory over Aus- 
tralia. 2 [VEHICLE] to move forward in a vehicle 
without using the engine, usually down a hill 


coastal /'kaustl/ adjective GEOGRAPHY situated 
on or relating to the coast a coastal town/ 
resort 


o«coat'! /kout/ noun 


cockpit 


'coastal defence noun [U, C] ENVIRONMENT 
ways of protecting land from being flooded or 
worn away by the sea 


coastguard /'ksostga:d/ noun [C] a person or 
the organization responsible for preventing 
accidents and illegal activities in the sea near 
a coast 


coastline /'koostlam/ noun (C, U] GEOGRAPHY 
the part of the land along the edge of the sea 
a rocky coastline 


C] 1 [CLOTHES] a piece of cloth- 
ing with sleeves that you wear over your other 
clothes, especially when you go outside a fur/ 
winter coat 2 [FUR] the fur that covers an ani- 
mal’s body 3 [LAYER] a layer of a substance such 
as paint a coat of paint/varnish 


coat? /koot/ verb [T] to cover something with a 
thin layer of something Stir the rice until it is 
coated with butter. 


'coat hanger noun |C] a wire, wooden, or plas- 
tic object for hanging clothes on 


coating /'kootip/ noun [C] a thin layer that 
covers the surface of something a protective/ 
non-stick coating 


coax /kouks/ verb [T] to persuade someone in a 
gentle way [+ into + doing sth] She coaxed me 
into joining the group. 

cobble’ /'kbbl/ verb 
cobble sth together phrasal verb to make 
something quickly and not very carefully 


cobble? /'kobl/ noun [C] a rounded stone used 
on the surface of an old-fashioned road 
ecobbled adjective made with cobbles cobbled 
streets 


cobbler /'kobl»/ noun [C] mainly UK old-fash- 
ioned someone whose job is to make or repair 
shoes 


cobblestone /'kpbblstoun/ noun [C] a rounded 
stone that is used on the surface of an old-fash- 
ioned road 


cobra /'kaubra/ noun [C] a poisonous snake that 
makes the skin of its neck wide and flat when 
it is going to attack 

cobweb /'kobweb/ noun [C] a structure of fine 
threads made by a spider (= insect with eight 
legs) to catch insects 


Coca Cola / kooko'koulo/ noun |U] trademark 


FOOD a sweet, dark-brown drink with lots of 
bubbles 


cocaine /koo'kem/ noun [U] HEALTH an illegal 
drug, often used in the form of white powder 


cock? /kpk/ noun [C] an adult male chicken 


cock? /kok/ verb [T] to move part of the body up 
or to the side to cock an ear/eyebrow 
cock sth up phrasal verb UK informal to do 
something wrong or badly / really cocked up 
my exams. 


cockerel /‘kpk*rl/ noun [C] UK a young male 
chicken 

cockney /'kokni/ noun 1 LANGUAGE [U] a type of 
English spoken in East London 2 [C] someone 
who speaks Cockney 

cockpit /'kokpit/ noun [C] the part of an aircraft 
or racing car that contains the controls 
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cockroach 


cockroach /'kokrəvtf/ noun [C] a large, brown 
or black insect that can live in houses and 
places where food is prepared 


cocktail /'kokteil/ noun 1 [C] a mixture of pow- 
erful substances a cocktail of drugs/chemicals 
2 FOOD [C] an alcoholic drink made from two 
or more kinds of drink mixed together a cock- 
tail bar/party 3 FOOD [C, U] a cold dish con- 
taining small pieces of food mixed together a 
prawn cocktail o fruit cocktail 


cocky /'koki/ adjective confident in an annoy- 
ing way 


cocoa /'kookou/ noun |U] 1 FOOD a dark-brown 
powder produced from a type of bean, used to 
make chocolate 2 FOOD a drink made by mix- 
ing cocoa powder with hot milk 


coconut /'kaokonat/ noun [C] FOOD a very large 
nut with a hard, hairy shell, a white part that 
you eat, and liquid in the centre 


cocoon /ko'ku:n/ noun |C] BIOLOGY a cover that 
protects some insects as they develop into 
adults 


cod /k»d/ noun [C, U] plural cod FOOD a large 
sea fish which can be eaten as food 


code /kaud/ noun 1 [SECRET MESSAGE] [C, U] a set of 
letters, numbers, or signs that are used in- 
stead of ordinary words to keep a message se- 
cret It was written in code. o They were trying 
to break (= understand) the enemy's code. 
2 [TELEPHONE] [C] UK (UK/US area code) a set of 
numbers used at the beginning of all the tele- 
phone numbers in a particular area 3 [RULES] [C] 
a set of rules on how to behave or how to do 
things a code of conduct/practice o The club 
has a strict dress code (- rules about what you 
wear). 2See also: bar code, zip code 


coded /'ksodid/ adjective written or sent in 
code a coded message/warning 


codeine /'koudi:n/ noun [U] HEALTH a medicine 
used to reduce pain 


co-ed / kou'ed/ © /'kou,ed/ adjective EDUCATION 
with both male and female students 


coefficient /,koui'fifent/ noun [C] MATHEMAT- 
ICS a value that multiplies another value, e.g. 
the number 2 in ‘2x’ 


coelenterate /si'lentoreit/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a 
type of sea animal that has a simple body with 
tentacles (= long arms) and a single opening 
at the centre, for example a jellyfish 


coerce /kəv's:s/ verb |T] formal to make some- 
one do something that they do not want to do 
[+ into + doing sth] Employees said they were 
coerced into signing the agreement. ecoercion 
/kəv's:f’n/ noun [U] 


coexist /,kouig'zist/ verb |I] If two things or 
groups coexist, they exist at the same time or 
together, although they may be very different. 
Can science and religion coexist? ecoexistence 
noun [U] 


o«coffee /'kpfi/ noun 1 FOOD [C, U] a hot drink 


made from dark beans which are made into a 
powder, or a cup of this drink 2 FOOD [U] the 
beans from which coffee is made, or the pow- 
der made from these beans instant coffee 


O= Important words to learn 


‘coffee table noun [C] a low table in a room 
where people sit 2See colour picture The Living 
Room on page Centre 4 


coffers /'kofoz/ noun [plural] FINANCE a supply 
of money that a group or organization has and 
can spend government/party coffers 


coffin /'kofin/ (also US casket) noun [C] a box 
in which a dead body is buried See also: the 
final nail' in the coffin 


cog /kvg/ noun [|C] a part shaped like a tooth on 
the edge of a wheel in a machine, that makes 
another wheel turn 


cogent /'koudsnt/ adjective A cogent argu- 
ment, reason, or explanation is one which peo- 
ple will believe because it is clear and careful. 


cognac /'konjek/ noun [U] FOOD good quality 
French brandy (= strong alcoholic drink) 


cognitive /'kognotiv/ adjective [always before 
noun] formal relating to how people think, 
understand, and learn 


cohabit /ksu'hebit/ verb [I] formal If two people 
cohabit, they live together and are sexual part- 
ners but are not married. ecohabitation 
/kau,hebr'terfen/ noun [U] 


coherent /koo'hrrnt/ adjective 1 [CAREFUL 
THOUGHT| A coherent argument, plan, etc is 
clear, and each part of it has been carefully 
considered. 2 [UNDERSTAND] If someone is coher- 
ent, you can understand what they say. 20p- 
posite incoherent ecoherence /kou'hror?ns/ noun 
[U] ecoherently adverb 


cohesion /kau'hi:3°n/ noun [U] when the mem- 
bers of a group or society are united The coun- 
try needs greater social cohesion. ecohesive 
/kau'hi:stv/ adjective united and working 
together effectively a cohesive unit/group 


cohort /'kouho:t/ noun [C] someone who sup- 
ports someone else, especially a political 
leader the prime minister's cohorts 


coil’ /k»il/ noun [C] a long piece of wire, rope, 
etc curled into several circles a coil of rope 


coil? /koil/ (also coil up) verb [I, T] to twist some- 
thing into circles, or to become twisted into 
circles Her hair was coiled in a bun on top of 
her head. 


coin’ /kom/ noun 1 FINANCE [C] a flat, usually 
round, piece of metal used as money a pound 
coin 2 toss a coin to throw a coin into the air 
so that it turns over several times, and see 
which side it lands on, often in order to make 
a decision 


coin? /kom/ verb [T] 1 to be the first person who 
uses a new word or phrase 2 to coin a phrase 
something you say before using a common ex- 
pression Still, to coin a phrase, there is light at 
the end of the tunnel. 


coincide / kosuin'said/ verb [I] 1 [HAPPEN TOGETHER) 
to happen at the same time as something else 
The band's American tour coincided with the 
release of their second album. 2 [BE THE SAME 
When people's opinions or ideas coincide, they 
are the same. 
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O= Important words to learn 


by coincidence e an amazing/happy/ 
remarkable/strange/unfortunate coinci- 
dence e mere/pure coincidence e it's no 
coincidence that 


coincidence /koo'insidons/ noun [C, UJ] when 
two very similar things happen at the same 
time but there is no reason for it an amazing/ 
strange coincidence o It was pure coinci- 
dence that we both married dentists. 
ecoincidental /kouo, insi'dent?l/ adjective happen- 
ing by coincidence The similarities are coinci- 
dental. ecoincidentally /koo,insr'dent?li/ adverb 


Coke /kouk/ noun [C, U] trademark FOOD short 
for Coca Cola (= a sweet, dark-brown drink 
with lots of bubbles) 


Col written abbreviation for Colonel (= an officer 
of high rank in the army or air force) 


cola /'koulo/ noun [U] FOOD a sweet, dark-brown 
drink with lots of bubbles 2See also: Coca Cola 


colander /'kolondo'/ noun [C] a bowl with small 
holes in it used for washing food or separating 
water from food after cooking See colour picture 
The Kitchen on page Centre 2 


If the weather outside or the temperature 
inside is very cold, you can use the adjec- 
tives bitter or freezing: Wrap up warmly - 
it's bitter outside! e It's absolutely freezing 
in here! 


If the weather, especially the wind, is so 
cold that it is unpleasant to be in, the ad- 
jectives biting and icy are sometimes used: 
A biting/icy wind blew in her face as she 
opened the door. 


The adjective chilly is often used to de- 
scribe weather or temperatures that feel 
slightly cold and unpleasant: It’s a bit 
chilly in here - can you turn the heater on? 


If the temperature feels cold but pleasant, 
you can say that it is cool: That’s a nice 
cool breeze. 


Cold weather in autumn or winter that is 
dry and pleasant is sometimes described as 
crisp: We walked through the forest on a 
crisp autumn day. 


ocold’ /kould/ adjective 1 [TEMPERATURE] having a 
low temperature cold water/weather o This 
soup has gone cold. o My hands are getting 
cold. 2 [UNFRIENDLY] unfriendly or showing no 
emotion a cold stare/voice o She became quite 
cold and distant with me. 3 FOOD] served cold 
cold roast beef ecoldness noun [U] See also: in 
cold blood, get cold feet (foot!) 


catch/have a cold e a bad/heavy/stinking 
(= very bad) cold 


cold? /kauld/ noun 1 HEALTH [C] a common ill- 
ness which makes you sneeze and makes your 
nose produce liquid I’ve got a cold. o He 
caught a bad cold at school. 2 the cold cold 
weather or temperatures 3 leave sb out in the 
cold to not allow someone to be part of a group 
or activity 


collateral 


cold? /kauld/ adverb 1 be out cold informal to 
be unconscious I hit my head and was out cold 
for two minutes. 2 completely and immediately 
I offered him £10 but he turned me down cold. 


cold-blooded / kauld'bladid/ adjective show- 
ing no emotion or sympathy a cold-blooded 
killer 


cold-hearted /,ksuld'ha:tid/ adjective feeling 
no kindness or sympathy towards other people 


coldly /'kauldli/ adverb in a way that is not 
friendly or emotional He looked at me coldly. 


colic /'kolik/ noun [U] HEALTH When a baby has 
colic, it has a bad pain in the stomach. 


collaborate /ko'leb?reit/ verb [I] 1 [WORK TO- 
GETHER] When two or more people collaborate, 
they work together to create or achieve the 
same thing. Didn't you collaborate with him 
on one of your books? 2 [HELP ENEMY] to help peo- 
ple who are an enemy of your country or gov- 
ernment He was accused of collaborating 
with the enemy. ecollaborator noun [C] 


collaboration /ko,lzb?'rerf»n/ noun 1 [WORK] [C, 
U] when two or more people work together to 
create or achieve the same thing, or a product 
of this The show was a result of collaboration 
between several museums. 2 [ENEMY] [U] when 
someone helps an enemy country or govern- 
ment 


collage /'kola:5/ noun [C, U] ART a picture made 

by sticking small pieces of paper or other ma- 
erials onto a surface, or the process of making 
pictures like this 


collagen /‘kvlad3an/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a pro- 
ein found especially in the joints (= places 
where two bones are connected) of humans 
and animals 


collapse" /ka'leps/ verb 1 [FALL] [I] When some- 
one collapses, they fall down, usually because 
hey are ill or weak. 2 [OBJECT] [I, T] to fall down 
or towards the inside, or to make a structure 
or object fall down or towards its inside The 
roof collapsed under the weight of snow. 3 [FAIL 
I] to fail to work or succeed The peace talks 
have collapsed. 


collapse? /ka'leps/ noun [C, U] 1 [FAILURE] the 
sudden failure of a system, organization, busi- 
ness, etc 2 [FALL] when a person or structure 
becomes too weak to stand and suddenly falls 


collapsible /ka'lepsibl/ adjective able to be 
folded or made flat in order to be stored or 
carried a collapsible table/boat 


collar? /'kolæ/ noun [C] 1 [CLOTHING] the part of a 
shirt, coat, etc that is usually folded over and 
goes round your neck a shirt collar 2 [ANIMAL] a 
narrow piece of leather or plastic that you fas- 
ten round the neck of an animal 


collar? /'kol»/ verb [T] informal to find someone 
and stop them going somewhere, often so that 
you can talk to them about something 


collarbone /'koloboun/ noun [C] ANATOMY a 
bone between the base of your neck and your 
shoulder 


collateral /ko'lzt»rl/ noun [U] FINANCE things 
that you agree to give someone if you are not 
able pay back money you have borrowed from 
them I used my car as collateral for a loan. 
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o«collect? /ko'lekt/ verb 1 


colleague 


O= Important words to learn 


o«colleague /'kpli:g/ noun [C] someone that you 
work with 


BRING TOGETHER] [T] to get 
things from different places and bring them 
together Police collected a good deal of infor- 
mation during the investigation. o Would you 
collect up the books please, Joanne? 2 [KEEP] [T] 
to get and keep things of one type such as 
stamps or coins as a hobby She collects dolls. 
3 [GO TO GET] [T] UK to go to a place and bring 
someone or something away from it She col- 
lects Anna from school at three o'clock. 
4 MONEY] [I, T] to ask people to give you money 
for something, for example a charity (= organ- 
ization that helps people) I’m collecting on 
behalf of Oxfam. 5 [RECEIVE] [T] to receive money 
that you are owed You can begin to collect a 
pension at age 62. 6 [COME TOGETHER] [I] to come 
together in a single place Journalists collected 
outside the palace. 7 collect yourself/your 
thoughts to get control over your feelings and 
thoughts 


collect? /kal'ekt/ adjective, adverb US When 
you telephone collect or make a collect tele- 
phone call, the person you telephone pays for 
the call. 


collected /ka'lektid/ adjective 1 [BOOK] [always 
before noun] brought together in one book or 
series of books His collected poems were 
published in 1928. 2 [CONTROL] showing control 
over your feelings Jane was very calm and 
collected. 


col'lecting flask noun [C] CHEMISTRY a wide 
glass container with a flat base, used by sci- 
entists for collecting liquids 


amass/display/have a collection e an exten- 
sive/large/priceless/private collection 


o«collection /ko'lekj»n/ noun 1 [OBJECTS] [C] a 
group of objects of the same type that have 
been collected by one person or in one place a 
private art collection 2 [TAKING AWAY] [U] when 
something is taken away from a place rubbish 
collection 3 [MONEY] [C] an amount of money col- 
lected from several people We had a collec- 
tion for Emily's gift. 4 [GROUP] [C] a group of 
things or people There's quite a collection of 
toothbrushes in the bathroom. 


collective? /ka'lektiv/ adjective involving, felt 
by, or owned by everyone in a group collective 
responsibility 


collective? /ko'lektiv/ noun [C] a business that 
is owned and controlled by the people who 
work in it 


collective 'bargaining noun [U] the system 
in which employees talk as a group with their 
employers to try to agree on matters such as 
pay and working conditions 


collectively /ka'lektivli/ adverb as a group She 
has a staff of four who collectively earn almost 
$200,000. 


collector /ka'lekta'/ noun [C] 1 JOB] someone 
whose job is to collect tickets or money from 
people a tax collector 2 [HOBBY] someone who 
collects objects because they are interesting or 
beautiful a collector of modern art 


go to college e be at college e a college 
course/lecturer/student 


o«college /'kvlid3/ noun 1 EDUCATION [C, U] UK a 


place where students are educated when they 
are between 16 and 18 years old, or after they 
have finished school a sixth-form college o a 
teacher-training college 2 EDUCATION [C, U] US 
a university 3 EDUCATION [C] a part of a uni- 
versity that has its own teachers and students 
Cambridge/Oxford colleges >See also: commu- 
nity college, junior college 

collegiate /ka'li:d3iat/ adjective EDUCATION 
relating to or belonging to a college or its 
students collegiate sports 

collide /ka'laid/ verb [I] When two objects 
collide, they hit each other with force, usually 
while moving. The car collided with a van. 

colliery /'koljori/ UK (UK/US coal mine) noun 
[C] a place where people work digging coal 
from under the ground 


avoid/be involved in a collision e [a car/ 
train, etc] is in a collision with sth e a head- 
on collision e a collision between sth and sth 


collision /k»'Ir;n/ noun 1 [C] an accident that 
happens when two vehicles hit each other 
with force 2 PHYSICS when two or more objects 
or particles come together in a way that 
causes an exchange of energy and a change of 
direction 3 be on a collision course If two peo- 
ple or groups are on a collision course, they 
are doing or saying things that are certain to 
cause a serious disagreement or fight between 
them. 


collocation  /k»olo'keiy»n/ noun [C] 1 
LANGUAGE a word or phrase that sounds nat- 
ural and correct when it is used with another 
word or phrase In the phrase ‘a hard frost’, 
‘hard’ is a collocation of ‘frost’, and ‘strong’ 
would not sound natural. 2 LANGUAGE the com- 
bination of words formed when two or more 
words are frequently used together in a way 
that sounds natural The phrase ‘a hard frost’ 
is a collocation. 


colloid /'koloid/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a mixture 
in which particles of one substance are held 
inside another substance 


colloquial /ko'lookwiol/ adjective LANGUAGE 
Colloquial words or expressions are informal. 
colloquial speech ecolloquially adverb 


collude /kə'lu:d/ verb [I] formal to do some- 
thing secretly with another person or group, 
in order to deceive or cheat others The com- 
pany colluded with competitors to fix prices. 
ecollusion /ka'lu:3°n/ noun [U] He was accused 
of being in collusion with the terrorists. 


colon /'koulon/ noun [C] 1 a mark (:) used before 
a list, an example, an explanation, etc DSee 
Extra help page Punctuation on page Centre 18. 2 
ANATOMY the large intestine (= lower part of a 
person's bowels) 2See picture at alimentary canal 


colonel /'ks:n3l/ noun [C] an officer of high rank 
in the army or air force 


colonial /ko'looniol/ adjective [always before 
noun] POLITICS relating to colonialism or a 
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O= Important words to learn 


colony (= country controlled by another coun- 
try) colonial rule/government 


colonialism /ka'leunializ7m/ noun [U] POLITICS 
the system in which powerful countries con- 
trol other countries 


colonize (also UK -ise) /'kolonaiz/ verb [T] 1 
POLITICS to send people to live in and govern 
another country [often passive] Burundi was 
first colonized by the Germans. 2 to start grow- 
ing or living in large numbers in a place Weeds 
quickly colonize areas of cleared ground. 
ecolonist /'kpblonist/ noun [C] someone who goes 
to colonize a country ecolonization /,kplonar- 
‘zerfon/ noun [U] 


colony /'koloni/ noun [C] 1 POLITICS a country 
or area controlled in an official, political way 
by a more powerful country a French/ British 
colony 2 BIOLOGY a group of the same type of 
animals, insects, or plants living together in a 
particular place a colony of ants 3 SOCIETY a 
group of people with the same interests or job 
who live together an artists' colony 


o«color /'kalo'/ noun, verb US spelling of colour 


colored /'kAlod/ adjective US spelling of colou- 
red 


colorful /'kAlofol/ adjective US spelling of col- 
ourful 


coloring /'kAlori/ noun [U] US spelling of col- 
ouring 


colorless /'kAlolos/ adjective US spelling of col- 
ourless 


colossal /ko'lpsl/ adjective extremely large 
colossal amounts of money 


o«colour? UK (US color) /'kalo/ noun 1 [RED/BLUE 
Etc] [C, U] red, blue, green, yellow, etc Green is 
my favourite colour. o What colour shall I paint 
the kitchen? DSee colour picture Colours on page Cen- 
tre 12 2 [FILW/TV ETC] [U] using or showing all the 
colours, not only black and white Why didn't 
he shoot the film in colour? 3 [SKIN] [U] the col- 
our of a person's skin, which shows their race 
4 FACE] [U] healthy pink skin on someone's face 
The colour drained from her cheeks. 5 [INTEREST 
[U] interesting or exciting qualities or parts We 
added your story for a bit of local colour. 6 with 
flying colours with a very high score or with 
great success He passed the entrance exam 
with flying colours. DSee also: primary colour 


colour? UK (US color) /'kAlo*/ verb 1 [ADD COLOUR 
[I, T] to become a particular colour, or to make 
something a particular colour He drew a heart 
and coloured it red. o Fry the onions until they 
start to colour. 2 [AFFECT] [T] to affect what some- 
one does, says, or feels [often passive] Her views 
are coloured by her own bad experiences. 
colour sth in phrasal verb to fill an area with 
colour using paint, pens, etc 


colour-blind UK (US color-blind) /'kAloblamnd/ 
adjective HEALTH unable to see the difference 
between particular colours 


coloured UK (US colored) /'kAlod/ adjective 
1 [THING] having or producing a colour or col- 
ours coloured lights/cloth 2 [PERSON] an old-fash- 
ioned way of describing someone from a race 
with dark skin that is now considered offen- 
sive 


combat 


colourful UK (US colorful) /'kalof*l/ adjective 
1 [BRIGHT] having bright colours a colourful 
painting 2 [INTERESTING] interesting and unusua 
a colourful character 


colouring UK (US coloring) /‘kalarin/ noun [U 
1 the colour of something, especially 
an animal or person’s skin, hair, and eyes The 
boys have their father’s colouring. 2 [SUBSTANCE 
a substance that is used to colour something 
food/artificial colouring 


colourless (US colorless) /'kAlolos/ adjective 
1 COLOUR] without any colour a colourless liq- 
uid 2 [INTEREST] without the qualities that make 
someone or something interesting and unu- 
sual 


‘colour separation UK (US color separation) 
noun |U] DT a method used for printing, where 
a colour image is divided into 4 images of a 
single colour which, when put together, make 
the complete colour image 


‘colour wheel UK (US color wheel) noun [C] 
DT a diagram showing colours in a circle so 
that you can see the relationship between 
them 


colt /koult/ noun [C] a young male horse 


column /'k»lom/ noun [C] 1 [TALL POST] a tall, 
solid, usually stone post which is used to sup- 
port a roof or as decoration in a building a 
stone/marble column 2 |NEWSPAPER| a regular 
article in a newspaper or magazine on a par- 
ticular subject or by the same writer 3 [PRINT 
one of the blocks of print into which a page of 
a newspaper, magazine, or dictionary is 
divided 4 any block of numbers 
or words written one under the other 5 a 
column of sth something with a tall, narrow 
shape A column of smoke rose from the 
chimney. 6 [PEOPLE MOVING] a long line of moving 
people or vehicles a column of refugees DSee 
also: gossip column 


columnist /'k»lomnist/ noun [C] someone who 
writes a regular article for a newspaper or 
magazine a sports/gossip columnist 


.Com /dot'kom/ INTERNET internet abbreviation 
for company: used in some Internet addresses 
which belong to companies or businesses 
www.google.com 


coma /'koomo/ noun [C] HEALTH when someone 
is not conscious for a long time [usually singular] 
She has been in a coma for over a week. 


comb" /ksum/ noun [C] a flat piece of metal or 
plastic with a row of long, narrow parts along 
one side, that you use to tidy your hair 


comb? /ksum/ verb [T] 1 [HAIR] to tidy your hair 
using a comb 2 [SEARCH] to search a place very 
carefully Investigators combed through the 
wreckage. 


combat /'kombæt/ noun [C, U] a fight, espe- 
cially during a war The aircraft was shot down 
in combat. 


combat crime/global warming/racism/ter- 
rorism e combat the effects of sth e combat 
a problem e combat the threat of sth e com- 
bat the rise in [crime, etc] 
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o«combination /,kombr'nerf’n/ noun 1 [MIXTURE 


o«combine /kom'bam/ verb 1 JOIN TOGETHER] |I, T. 


combat 142 


combat? /'kombzt/ verb [T] combatting, past 
combatted or combating, past combated to try to 
stop something unpleasant or harmful from 
happening or increasing new measures to 
combat the rise in crime 


combatant /'kombat?nt/ noun [C] formal some- 
one who fights in a war 


combative /'kombotiv/ adjective formal eager 
to fight or argue 


[C, U] a mixture of different people or things 
Strawberries and cream - a perfect combina- 
tion! o We won through a combination of luck 
and skill. o This drug can be safely used in 
combination with other medicines. 2 [LOCK] [C 
a set of numbers or letters in a particular 
order which is needed to open some types of 
locks a combination lock 


to become mixed or joined, or to mix or join 

things together My wages combined with your 

savings should just pay for it. o The band 

combines jazz rhythms and romantic lyrics. 

2 [po BOTH] [T] to do two or more activities at the 
same time I don't know how she combines 
working with studying. 

combined /kom'baind/ adjective [always before 


noun] joined together the combined effects of 
poverty and disease 


combine harvester = /,kombain'ha:vista'/ 
(also combine) noun [C] FARMING a large farm 
machine which cuts a crop and separates the 
grain from the stem 


combustion /kom'b4st[»n/ noun [U] PHYSICS 
the process of burning See picture at carbon 
cycle 


o«come /kam/ verb past tense came, past participle 


come 1 [MOVE TOWARDS] [I] to move or travel to- 
wards a person who is speaking or towards the 
place that they are speaking about Come and 
see what I've done. o Can you come to my party? 
o The rain came down heavily. o Here comes 
Adam (= Adam is coming). 2 [ARRIVE] [I] to arrive 
somewhere or go to a place I'll come and see 
you later. [+ to do sth] I’ve come to see Mr Curtis. 
o Dad will come for you at six. o We came to 
a crossroads. 3 [GO WITH SOMEONE] [I] to go some- 
where with the person who is speaking Come 
for a walk with us. o We're going to the cinema. 
Do you want to come? 4 come after/first/last, etc 
to have or achieve a particular position in a 
race, competition, list, etc Our team came 
third. o Sunday comes after Saturday. 5 come 
past/to/up to, etc to reach a particular length, 
height, or depth The water came up to my 
waist. 6 come apart/off, etc to become sepa- 
rated or removed from something The book 
came apart in my hands. o The handle came 
off. o My shoelaces have come undone. o The 
door came open. 7 come easily/easy/naturally to 
be very easy for someone Singing came natu- 
rally to Louise. 8 [HAPPEN] [I] to happen Spring 
has come early. o The worst problems are still 
to come. 9 how come informal used to ask why 
or how something has happened How come you 
didn't go to the party? 10 come and go to exist 
or happen somewhere for a short time and 
then go away The feeling of nausea comes and 
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goes. 11 [BE AVAILABLE] [I] to be available in a par- 
ticular size, colour, etc The table comes in 
three different sizes. o Furniture like this 
doesn't come cheap. 12 come to do sth to start 
to do something J have come to rely on acu- 
puncture. o This place has come to be known as 
"Pheasant Corner' 13 when it comes to sth/ 
doing sth used to introduce a new idea that you 
want to say something about When it comes to 
baking cakes, she's an expert. 14 come to think 
of it used to say that you have just thought of 
something Come to think of it, I've got two bat- 
teries that you can have upstairs. S See also: come 
to blows (blow), I'll/We'll cross that bridge’ when I/we 
come to it., come clean’, if/when it comes to the crunch', 
come (back) down to earth, come under fire’, deliver/ 
come up with the goods, come to grief, come/get to 
grips (grip!) with sth, come to light', come into your/its 
own', not be/come up to scratch?, come to your senses 
(sense), come/turn up trumps (trump) 

come about phrasal verb to happen, or start 
to happen How did the idea for an arts festival 
come about? 

come across sb/sth phrasal verb to meet some- 
one or discover something by chance I came 
across a lovely little restaurant in the village. 
come across phrasal verb 1 [SEEM] to seem to be 
a particular type of person He came across as 
shy. 2 [CLEAR] If an idea or emotion comes 
across, it is expressed clearly and people un- 
derstand it. His bitterness comes across in his 
poetry. 

come along phrasal verb 1 [ARRIVE] to arrive or 
appear at a place A taxi never comes along 
when you need one. 2 [GO WITH SOMEONE] to go 
somewhere with someone We're going to the 
cinema. Do you want to come along? 3 [EXIST] to 
start to exist I gave up climbing when my first 
child came along. 4 be coming along to be de- 
veloping or making progress 

come around phrasal verb 1 MISIT] to visit some- 
one at their house 2 [AGREE] to change your 
opinion about something, or agree to an idea 
or a plan that you were against I’m sure she'll 
come around to our view eventually. 3 [EVENT 
If an event that happens regularly comes 
around, it happens, or is going to happen 
soon. Thanksgiving has come around again. 
4 HEALTH to become conscious again after an 
accident or medical operation 

come back phrasal verb 1 [RETURN] to return to 
a place I’ve just come back from the dentist's. 
2 [BECOME POPULAR] If a style or a fashion comes 
back, it becomes popular again. Miniskirts are 
coming back into fashion. 

come back to sb phrasal verb If something 
comes back to you, you remember it. Sud- 
denly, the horror of the accident came back to 
me. 

come between sb phrasal verb to harm the re- 
lationship between two or more people J won't 
let anything come between me and my children. 
come by sth phrasal verb to get something, es- 
pecially something that is unusual or difficult 
to find Cheap organic food is still difficult to 
come by. 

come down phrasal verb 1 [FALL] to break and 
fall to the ground A lot of trees came down in 
the storm. 2 |BECOME LOWER] If a price or a level 
comes down, it becomes lower. Prices always 
come down after Christmas. 3 to decide that 
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you support a particular person or side in an 
argument, etc The government has come down 
on the side of military action. 
come down on sb phrasal verb to punish or 
criticize someone The police are coming down 
hard on people for not paying parking fines. 
come down to sth/doing sth phrasal verb If a 
situation, problem, decision, etc comes down 
to something, then that is the thing that will 
influence it most. 
come down with sth phrasal verb informal to 
get an illness I came down with the flu at 
Christmas. 
come forward phrasal verb to offer to help 
someone or to give information We need wit- 
nesses to come forward with information 
about the attack. 
ocome from sth phrasal verb to be born, ob- 
tained from, or made somewhere She comes 
from Poland. o Milk comes from cows. 
come from sth/doing sth phrasal verb to be 
caused by something "I feel awful." "That 
comes from eating too many sweets." 
ocome in phrasal verb 1 [ENTER] to enter a room 
or building Do you want to come in for a cup 
of tea? 2 [FAsHION| If a fashion or a product 
comes in, it becomes available or becomes 
popular. Flared trousers came in during the 
seventies. 3 [BE RECEIVED] If news, information, a 
report, etc comes in, it is received. News is just 
coming in about the explosion. 4 come in first/ 
second, etc to finish a race or a competition in 
first/second, etc position 5 [SEA] If the tide 
(= regular change in the level of the sea) 
comes in, the sea moves towards the beach or 
coast. 6 [BE INVOLVED] informal used to describe 
how someone is involved in a situation, story, 
or plan We need people to help clean up, and 
that's where you come in. 
come in for sth phrasal verb If someone comes 
in for criticism, praise, etc, they are criticized, 
praised, etc. 
come into sth phrasal verb 1 to get money 
from someone who has died Just after I left 
university, I came into a bit of money. 2 come 
into it UK informal to influence a situation 
Money doesn't come into it. 
come of sth/doing sth phrasal verb to happen 
as a result of something Did anything come of 
all those job applications? 
come off phrasal verb 1 to happen success- 
fully His attempt to impress us all didn't quite 
come off. 2 come off badly/best/well, etc to be in 
a bad or good position at the end of a fight, 
argument, etc She usually comes off best in an 
argument. 3 Come off it! informal used to tell 
someone that you do not agree with them or 
do not believe them OA, come off it! I saw you 
take it! 
come on phrasal verb 1 [START] to start to hap- 
pen or work The heating comes on at six in the 
morning. o I’ve got a cold coming on. 2 
MAKE PROGRESS] to make progress How's your 
new novel coming on? 3 Come on! informal 4 
ENCOURAGEMENT] used to encourage someone to 
do something, to hurry, to try harder, etc 
Come on! Were going to be late. 5 
DISAGREEMENT] used to tell someone that you do 
not agree with them, do not believe them, etc 
Come on Bob! You made the same excuse last 
week. 


come 


come out phrasal verb 1 [BECOME AVAILABLE] If a 
book, record, film, etc comes out, it becomes 
available for people to buy or see. When does 
their new album come out? 2 [SUN] If the sun, 
the moon, or a star comes out, it appears in 
he sky. 3 [BECOME KNOWN] to become known The 
truth about him will come out in the end. 4 
SOCIAL EVENT] UK to go somewhere with some- 
one for a social event Would you like to come 
out for a drink? 5 [RESULT] If you describe how 
something comes out at the end of a process 
or activity, you say what it is like. How did 
your chocolate cake come out? 6 [INFORMATION] If 
results or information come out, they are 
given to people. The exam results come out in 
August. 7 [BE REMOVED] If dirt or a mark comes 
out of something, it disappears when you 
clean it. Will this red wine stain come out? 8 
PHOTOGRAPH] If a photograph comes out, the pic- 
ture can be seen clearly. The photos didn’t 
come out very well. 9 [BE SAID] If something that 
you say comes out in a particular way, you say 
it in that way. I wanted to tell her that I loved 
her, but it came out all wrong. 10 [TELL] to tell 
people that you are homosexual (= sexually at- 
tracted to people of the same sex) 11 come out 
against/in favour of sth to say publicly that you 
oppose or support something 

come out in sth phrasal verb If you come out 
in a skin disease, it appears on your skin. 
come out of sth phrasal verb If something 
comes out of a process or event, it is one of the 
results. I hope something good can come out of 
this mess. 

come out with sth phrasal verb to say some- 
thing suddenly that is not expected 

come over phrasal verb 1 [MOVE TOWARDS] to 
come to a place, move from one place to an- 
other, or move towards someone Are your fam- 
ily coming over from Greece for the wedding? 
2 [SEEM] to seem to be a particular type of per- 
son Henry came over as a real enthusiast. 
come over sb phrasal verb If a feeling comes 
over you, you suddenly experience it. J don't 
usually get so angry. I don’t know what came 
over me. 
come round phrasal verb UK 1 (sit to visit 
someone at their house You must come round 
to the flat for dinner some time. 2 [AGREE] to 
change your opinion about something, or 
agree to an idea or a plan that you were 
against 3 [EVENT] If an event that happens reg- 
ularly comes round, it happens, or is going to 
happen soon. I can’t believe that winter has 
come round already. 4 [BECOME CONSCIOUS] to 
become conscious again after an accident or 
medical operation 

come through phrasal verb 1 [RECEIVE] If infor- 
mation or a result comes through, you receive 
it. Have the results of the tests come through 
yet? 2 [NOTICE] If an emotion comes through, 
other people can notice it. His nervousness 
came through when he spoke. 

come through (sth) phrasal verb to manage to 
get to the end of a difficult or dangerous situ- 
ation We’ve had some hard times, but we’ve 
come through them. 

come to phrasal verb HEALTH to become con- 
scious again after an accident or medical 
operation 

come to sb phrasal verb If a thought or idea 
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comes to you, you suddenly remember it or 
start to think about it. 

come to sth phrasal verb 1 [TOTAL] to be a par- 
ticular total when numbers or amounts are 
added together That comes to £50, please. 
2 come to a decision/conclusion/arrangement, etc 
to make a decision or decide what to think 
about something 3 [REACH] to reach a particular 
state or situation, especially a bad one You 
won't come to any harm. 

come under sth pArasal verb 1 come under 
attack/criticism/scrutiny, etc to be attacked, crit- 
icized, examined, etc 2 [CONTROL] to be con- 
trolled or dealt with by a particular authority 
Water rates come under local government 
control. 3 [List] to be in a particular part of a 
book, list, etc Hairdressers come under ‘beauty 
salons’ in the Yellow Pages. 

come up phrasal verb 1 [MOVE TOWARDS] to move 
towards someone After the concert, he came up 
to me to ask for my autograph. 2 |BE DISCUSSED 
to be discussed or suggested The issue of 
security came up at the meeting yesterday. 3 
OPPORTUNITY] If a job or opportunity comes up, 
it becomes available. 4 [PROBLEM] If a problem 
or difficult situation comes up, it happens. 
5 be coming up to be happening soon My exams 
are coming up next month. 6 [SUN OR MOON 
When the sun or the moon comes up, it rises. 
7 COMPUTING If information comes up on a 
computer screen, it appears there. 

come up against sb/sth phrasal verb to have 
to deal with a problem or difficulty She came 
up against a lot of sexism in her first engineer- 
ing job. 

come up to sth phrasal verb to reach the usual 
or necessary standard This essay doesn’t come 
up to your usual standards. 

come up with sth phrasal verb to think of a 
plan, an idea, or a solution to a problem We 
need to come up with a good scheme to make 
money. 


comeback /‘kambek/ noun [C] a successful 
attempt to become powerful, important, or 
famous again She’s made a comeback with 
her first new album for twenty years. 


comedian /ke'mi:dion/ noun [C] someone who 
entertains people by telling jokes 


comedown /‘kamdaun/ noun |C] informal a sit- 
uation that is not as good as one you were in 
before [usually singular] Cleaning windows is a 
bit of a comedown after his last job. 


comedy /'komodi/ noun [C, U] entertainment 
such as a film, play, etc which is funny The 
film is a romantic comedy. 


comet /'kpmit/ noun [C] ASTRONOMY an object 
in space that leaves a bright line behind it in 
the sky 


comfort! /‘kamfat/ noun 1 [NO PAIN] [U] a pleas- 
ant feeling of being relaxed and free from pain 
Now you can watch the latest films in the com- 
fort of your sitting room. 2 [FOR SADNESS] [U] 
when you feel better after being worried or 
sad What she said brought me great comfort. 
3 [ENOUGH MONEY] [U] when you have a pleasant 
life with enough money for everything that 
you need He can afford to retire and live in 
comfort for the rest of his life. 4 a comfort to 
sb someone or something that helps you when 
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you are anxious or sad Te children have been 
a great comfort to me since his death. 5 [PLEASANT 
THING] [C] something that makes your life easy 
and pleasant [usually plural] Good chocolate is 
one of life's little comforts. DOpposite discomfort 


comfort? /‘kamfot/ verb [T] to make someone 
feel better when they are anxious or sad ecom- 
forting adjective He said a few comforting 
words. 


NOT CAUS- 
ING PAIN| Comfortable furniture, clothes, rooms, 
etc make you feel relaxed and do not cause any 
pain. comfortable shoes o We had a comfortable 
journey. 2 [PERSON] If you are comfortable, you 
are relaxed and have no pain. Make yourself 
comfortable while I fetch you a drink. >Oppo- 
site uncomfortable 3 [WITHOUT WORRIES] If you are 
comfortable in a situation, you do not have 
any worries about it. I don't feel comfortable 
about leaving the children here alone. 4 [MONEY| 
having enough money for everything that you 
need a comfortable retirement 5 |WIN] If you win 
a game or competition by a comfortable 
amount, you win easily. a comfortable lead/ 
victory ecomfortably adverb 


comforter /'kamfoto'/ US (UK duvet) noun [C] 
a cover filled with feathers or warm material, 
that you sleep under 


‘comfort zone noun [C] a situation that you 
know well and in which you are relaxed and 
confident Owen thought about deep-sea diving 
but decided it was beyond his comfort zone. 


comfy /'kamfi/ adjective informal comfortable 
comic! /'komik/ adjective funny a comic actor 


comic? /'komik/ noun [C] 1 MAGAZINE] (also 'comic 
ibook) a magazine with stories told in pictures 
2 |PERSON] someone who entertains people by 
telling jokes 


comical /'komik*l/ adjective funny in a strange 
or silly way He looked so comical in that hat. 
ecomically adverb 


‘comic strip noun [C] a set of pictures telling 
a story, usually in a newspaper 


coming! /‘kamm/ noun 1 the coming of sth the 
arrival of something the coming of spring 
2 comings and goings people's movements to 
and from a particular place over a period of 
time 

coming? /'kamin/ adjective [always before noun] 
a coming time or event will come or happen 
soon the coming elections DSee also: up-and- 
coming 


Comintern ( Komintern) /'kommta:/ noun 
POLITICS a communist organisation founded by 
Lenin and used by Stalin for controlling 
people 

comma /'kbomo/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a mark (,) 
used to separate parts of a sentence, or to 
separate the items in a list DSee Extra help page 
Punctuation on page Centre 18. DSee also: inverted 
commas 


command? /k»'ma:nd/ noun 1 [CONTROL] [U] con- 
trol over someone or something and respon- 
sibility for them The soldiers were under the 
command of a tough sergeant-major. o Jones 
was in command (= the leader). 2 [ORDER] [C] an 
order to do something 3 [KNOWLEDGE] [no plural] 
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knowledge of a subject, especially a language 
She had a good command of French. 4 he at 
sb's command to be ready to obey someone's 
orders 5 COMPUTING [C] an instruction to a 
computer 


command" /ko'ma:nd/ verb formal 1 [CONTROL 
[T] to control someone or something and tell 
them what to do He commanded the armed 
forces. 2 [ORDER] [I, T] to order someone to do 
something [+ to do sth] The officer commanded 
his men to shoot. 3 command attention/loyalty/ 
respect, etc to deserve and get attention, loy- 
alty, respect, etc from other people 


commandeer / koman'dia'/ verb [T] formal to 
take something, especially for military use 
The ships were commandeered as naval vessels. 


commander /ko'ma:ndo'/ noun |C] an officer 
who is in charge of a military operation, or an 
officer of middle rank in the navy 


commanding /ksa'ma:ndin/ adjective [always 
before noun] in a very successful position and 
likely to win or succeed He has a command- 
ing lead in the championships. 


commandment  /ko'ma:ndmont/ noun [C] 
RELIGION one of the ten important rules of 
behaviour given by God in the Bible 


commando /ko'ma:ndoo/ noun [C] a soldier 
who is part of a small group who make sur- 
prise attacks 


commemorate /ko'memoreit/. verb [T] to do 
something to show you remember an impor- 
tant person or event in the past with respect 
a ceremony to commemorate the battle ecom- 
memoration /ko,memo'rerf?n/ noun [U] a march 
in commemoration of the war of independence 

commemorative  /ko'menvrotiv/ adjective 
intended to commemorate a person or event a 
commemorative coin 

commence /ks'mens/ verb |I, T] formal to begin 
something ecommencement noun [C, U] formal 
the beginning of something 

commend /ksa'mend/ verb [T] formal to praise 
someone or something [often passive] His cour- 
age was commended by the report. ecommen- 
dation /,kpmen'derf?n/ noun [C, U] 

commendable /ks'mendabl/ adjective deserv- 
ing praise She showed commendable modesty. 


commensalism /ko'mentsolizzm/ noun [U] BIO- 
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commentary /'komonteri/ noun 1 RADIO/TELE- 
VISION] [C, U] a spoken description of an event 
on the radio or television while the event is 
happening the football commentary 2 |piscus- 
SION] [U no plural] a discussion or explanation of 
something a commentary on American cul- 
ture 


commentator /'komonteito/ noun [C] some- 
one who describes an event on the radio or 
television while it is happening a sports com- 
mentator 


commerce /'koma:s/ noun |U] the activities in- 
volved in buying and selling things See also: 
chamber of commerce, e-commerce 


commercial! /ko'ms:[*l/ adjective 1 [BUY/SELL 
relating to buying and selling things 2 [FOR 
PROFIT| intended to make a profit commercial 
television ecommercially adverb 


commercial? /ko'ms:[*l/ noun [C] an advertise- 
ment on the radio or television 


commercialism = /ko'ms:fdizzm/ noun [|U] 
when making money is the most important 
aim of an activity 


commercialized (also UK -ised) /ko'ma:fol- 
aizd/ adjective organized to make profits 
Christmas has become so commercialized. 
ecommercialization /ko,ma: f"lar'zerf?n/ noun [U] 


commiserate /k»'mizreit/ verb [I] to express 
sympathy to someone who is sad or has had 
bad luck 


commission!  /ko'mifn/ noun 1 POLI- 
TICS [group] an official group of people who 
have been chosen to find out about something 
and say what they think should be done about 
it 2 [PIECE OF WORK] [C, U] when you arrange for 
someone to do a piece of work for you such as 
painting, writing, or making something 3 
FINANCE [C, U] money given to someone when 
they sell something The staff receive 5% com- 
mission on everything that they sell. 0 Many 
salesmen work on commission. 


commission? /ko'mif^n/ verb [T] to arrange for 
someone to do a piece of work [+ to do sth] Tve 
been commissioned to write a song for their 
wedding. 


commissioner /ko'mifono/ noun [C] a mem- 
ber of a commission or someone with an im- 
portant government job in a particular area 


LOGY a relationship between two specieso.commit /ko'mit/ verb [T] committing, past com- 


(= group of animals of the same type) in which 
one gets an advantage from living closely with 
the other and the other is not affected by it 


make a comment e make no comment e do 
sth without comment e a comment about/on 
sth 


o«comment! /'koment/ noun |C, U] 1 something 


that you say or write that shows what you 
think about something He made negative com- 
ments to the press. 2 No comment. used to say 
that you do not want to answer someone's 
question 


o«comment? /'kpment/ verb |I, T] to make a com- 


ment My mum always comments on what I'm 


wearing. [+ that] He commented that the twoo»commitment /ko'mitmont/ noun 1 


essays were very similar. 


mitted 1 [CRIME] to do something that is consid- 
ered wrong, or that is illegal He was sent to 
prison for a crime that he didn't commit. o to 
commit suicide/adultery 2 [DECISION] to make 
a firm decision that you will do something He 
committed himself to helping others. 3 not 
commit yourself to refuse to express an opinion 
about a particular subject 4 [MONEY/TIME] If you 


commit money, time, energy, etc to some- 
thing, you use it to try to achieve something. 
The government has committed thousands of 
pounds to the research. 


make a commitment e fulfil/honour/meet a 
commitment e a commitment to sth 


PROMISE] [C] 
a promise or firm decision to do something 
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o«common!" /'komon/ adjective 1 


committed 


Players must make a commitment to daily 
training. 2 |LovALTY| [U] when you are willing to 
give your time and energy to something that 
you believe in We are looking for someone with 
talent, enthusiasm, and commitment. 3 [ACTIVITY 
[C] something that you must do that takes your 
time I’ve got too many commitments at the 
moment. 


committed /k»'mitid/ adjective loyal and will- 
ing to give your time and energy to something 
that you believe in a committed Christian 
o She's committed to the job. 


committee /ko'miti/ noun [group] a group of 
people who have been chosen to represent a 
larger organization and make decisions for it 


commodity /ko'mpbdoti/ noun [C] ECONOMICS a 
product that you can buy or sell 


USUAL] happen- 
ing often or existing in large numbers Injuries 
are common in sports such as hockey. S Opposite 
uncommon 2 [SHARED| belonging to or shared by 
two or more people or things a common goal/ 
interest o English has some features common 
to many languages. 3 common knowledge 
something that a lot of people know [+ that] It’s 
common knowledge that he spent time in jail. 
4 [ORDINARY] [always before noun] not special in 
any way The herbs all have common names 
and Latin names. 5 [Low CLASS] UK typical of a 
low social class My mum thinks dyed blonde 
hair is really common. 


common? /'komon/ noun 1 have sth in common 
to share interests, experiences, or other char- 
acteristics with someone or something Sue 
and I don't have much in common. 2 in common 
with sb/sth in the same way as someone or 
something In common with many working 
mothers, she feels guilty towards her children. 
3 [C] a large area of grass in a town or village 
which everyone is allowed to use 


common de'nominator noun [C] MATHE- 
MATICS a number that can be divided exactly 
by all the denominators (=numbers under the 
lines) of a group of fractions 


common ‘factor noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
number that two or more other numbers can 
be divided by exactly 


common 'fraction noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
fraction written with one number above and 
one number below the line, not written as a 
number with a decimal point in it 


common 'ground noun [U] shared interests, 
beliefs, or ideas It’s difficult for me to find any 
common ground with my dad. 


common-law / kpomon'lo:/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] A common-law wife or husband is 
someone who is not married, but has lived 
with their partner for a long time as if they 
were married. 


commonly /'komonli/ adverb often or usually 
These caterpillars are commonly found on 
nettles. 

common 'multiple noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 


number that can be divided exactly by two or 
more different numbers 


commonplace /'komonpleis/ adjective [never 
before noun] happening often or existing in 
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large numbers, and so not considered special 
or unusual 


the Commons /'komonz/ (also the House of 
Commons) noun POLITICS one of the two parts 
of the British parliament, with elected mem- 
bers who make laws 


common 'salt noun [U] FOOD sodium chloride, 
a substance used especially to make food taste 
better 


common 'sense noun [U] the natural ability 
to be practical and to make good decisions The 
children shouldn't be in any danger as long as 
they use their common sense. 


the Commonwealth /komonwelo/ noun 
POLITICS Britain and the group of countries 
that used to be in the British Empire (= ruled 
by Britain) 

commotion /ko'moo[^n/ noun [U no plural] a 
sudden period of noise and confused or excited 
movement He looked up to see what all the com- 
motion was about. 


communal /'komjonl/ (9) /ko'mju:nol/ adjec- 
tive belonging to or used by a group of people 
a communal changing room 


commune /'komju:n/ noun [C] SOCIETY a group 
of people who live together, sharing the work 
and the things they own 


communicate /ko'mju:nikeit/ verb |I, T] 1 [N 
FORMATION] to share information with others by 
speaking, writing, moving your body, or using 
other signals We can now communicate 
instantly with people on the other side of the 
world. 2 [FEELINGS] to talk about your thoughts 
and feelings, and help other people to under- 
stand them He can't communicate with his 
parents. 


communication between sb and sb e in com- 
munication with sb e a means of communi- 
cation e a breakdown in communication e 
communication skills 


/ko,mjumrkerfhn/ noun 
1 [COMMUNICATING] [U] the act of communicating 
with other people The school is improving 
communication between íeachers and par- 
ents. o We are in direct communication with 
Moscow. 2 [MESSAGE] [C] formal a message sent 
to someone by letter, email, telephone, etc 


communications  /ko,mjumnr'kerf?nz/ noun 
[plural] the different ways of sending informa- 
tion between people and places, such as post, 
telephones, computers, and radio the commu- 
nications industry 


communicative /ka'mju:ntkativ/ adjective 
willing to talk to people and give them infor- 
mation 


communion /ko'mju:nion/ noun [U] RELIGION 
(also Communion) the Christian ceremony in 
which people eat bread and drink wine, as 
symbols of Christ's body and blood 

communiqué /kə'mju:nıke1/ (9) /ko,mjuinr- 
'ker/ noun [C] an official announcement 

communism, Communism /'komjonizem/ 
noun [U] POLITICS a political system in which 
the government controls the production of all 
goods, and where everyone is treated equally 
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communist, Communist /'komjonist/ noun 
[C] POLITICS someone who supports commu- 
nism ecommunist adjective a communist coun- 
try/leader 

community /ko'mju:noti/ noun 1 SOCIETY [C] 
the people living in a particular area a rural/ 
small community 2 SOCIETY [group] a group of 
people with the same interests, nationality, 
job, etc the business/Chinese community 3 BI- 
OLOGY, ENVIRONMENT a group of plants or ani- 
mals living in the same area See picture at 
ecosystem 

com'munity centre UK (US community cen- 
ter) noun [C] a place where people who live in 
an area can meet together to play sport, go to 
classes, etc 

community 'college noun |C, U] US EDUCA- 
TION a two-year college where students can 
learn a skill or prepare to enter a university 

community 'service noun [U] LAW work that 
someone who has committed a crime does to 
help other people instead of going to prison 

commutative /ka'mju:totiv/ adjective MATHE- 
MATICS a commutative calculation gives the 
same result whatever the order of the quanti- 
ties in it 

commutator  /'komjuteit2/ noun [C] 1 
PHYSICS a device that changes the direction 
that electricity moves 2 a device for connect- 
ing a motor to an electricity supply 

commute /ka'mju:t/ verb [I] to regularly travel 
between work and home ecommuter 

compact’ /kam'pekt/ adjective small and in- 
cluding many things in a small space 

compact? /kom'pekt/ verb [T] to press some- 
thing together so that it becomes tight or solid 

‚compact ‘disc noun [C] a CD (= a disc for re- 
corded music or information) 

companion /kom'penjon/ noun [C] someone 
who you spend a lot of time with or go some- 
where with a travelling companion 

companionship /kam'penjanfip/ noun [U] the 
feeling of having friends around you 


establish/found/set up/start up a company 


BUSINESS] [C] an or- 
ganization which sells goods or services a soft- 
ware/telephone company 2 [PEOPLE] [U] when you 
have a person or people with you I enjoy his 
company. o I didn't realize that you had 
company. 3 keep sb company to stay with 
someone so that they are not alone 4 be good 
company to be a pleasant or interesting person 
to spend time with 5 [PERFORMERS] [C] a group of 
performers such as actors or dancers the 
Royal Shakespeare Company 2See also: limited 
company 

‚company ‘secretary noun [C] UK a person in 
a business who has particular legal duties 

comparable /‘komp*rabl/ adjective similar in 
size, amount, or quality to something else Our 
prices are comparable to those in other shops. 

comparative" /kom'pzrotiv/ adjective 1 com- 
parative comfort/freedom/silence, etc a situation 
which is comfortable/free/silent, etc when 
compared to another situation or to what is 


o-compare /kom'peo/ verb 1 


compatible 


usual I enjoyed the comparative calm of his flat 
after the busy office. 2 comparing similar 
things a comparative study of two poems 


comparative? /kom'perotiv/ noun [C] LAN- 
GUAGE the form of an adjective or adverb that 
is used to show that someone or something 
has more of a particular quality than someone 
or something else. For example 'better' is the 
comparative of ‘good’ and ‘smaller’ is the com- 
parative of ‘small’. 2Compare superlative 


comparatively /kom'perotivli/ adverb com- 
paratively cheap/easy/little, etc cheap/easy/ 
little, etc when compared to something else or 
to what is usual 


EXAMINE] [T] to ex- 
amine the ways in which two people or things 
are different or similar The teachers are 
always comparing me with/to my sister. 2 [AS 
GOOD] [I] to be as good as something else This 
product compares well with more expensive 
brands. 3 compared to/with sb/sth used when 
saying how one person or thing is different 
from another This room is very tidy compared 
to mine. DSee also: compare notes (note!) 

compare sb/sth to sb/sth phrasal verb to say 
that someone or something is similar to some- 
one or something else 


draw/make a comparison e a comparison 
between sth and sth e a comparison of sth 
(with sth) e by/in comparison (with sth) 


noun (C] o«comparison /kom'peris’n/ noun [C, U] 1 when 


you compare two or more people or things 
They published a comparison of schools in the 
area. o She's so tall that he looks tiny by/in 
comparison. 2 There's no comparison. used to 
say that someone or something is much better 
than someone or something else 


compartment /kom'pa:tmont/ noun [C] 1 VE 
HICLE] one of the separate areas inside a vehicle, 
especially a train The first class compartment 
is at the front of the train. 2 [CONTAINER] a sepa- 
rate part of a container, bag, etc a fridge with 
a small freezer compartment 


compass /'kampos/ 
noun [|C] a piece of 
equipment which 
shows you which di- 
rection you are going 
in 

compasses /'kAmposiz/ 
noun [plural] UK (US 
compass [C]) a piece of 
equipment which is 
used for drawing cir- 
cles 


compassion 
/kom'pzef*n/ noun [U] a 
feeling of sympathy for 
people who are suffering 


compassionate  /kom'pae[nat/ 
showing compassion 

compatible /kam'pztibl/ adjective 1 [EQUIPMENT 
compatible equipment can be used together 
This keyboard is compatible with all of our 
computers. 2 [PEOPLE] If people are compatible, 
they like each other and are happy to spend 


compass 


adjective 
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time together. 3 [IDEAS] formal compatible ideas 
or situations can exist together Such policies 
are not compatible with democratic govern- 
ment. ecompatibility /kom,pzeto'biloti/ noun [U] 


compatriot /kom'petriot/ noun [C] SOCIETY 
formal someone who comes from the same 
country 


compel /kam'pel/ verb compelling past com- 
pelled formal compel sb to do sth to force some- 
one to do something [often passive] He felt 
compelled to resign from his job. 


compelling /kem'pelin/ adjective 1 [EXCITING 
very exciting or interesting and making you 
want to watch, listen, etc a compelling story 
2 [TRUE] If a reason, argument, etc is compelling, 
it makes you believe it or accept it because it 
is so strong. compelling evidence 


compensate /'komponseit/ verb 1 FINANCE [T] 
to pay someone money because you are 
responsible for injuring them or damaging 
something Victims of the crash will be com- 
pensated for their injuries. 2 |l, T] to reduce 
the bad effect of something, or make some- 
thing bad become something good Nothing 
will ever compensate for his lost childhood. 


compensation  /kompon'seijn/ noun 1 
FINANCE [U] money that you pay to someone be- 
cause you are responsible for injuring them or 
damaging something Most of the workers have 
won compensation for losing their jobs. 2 |C, 
U] something you get to make you feel better 
when you have suffered something bad Free 
food was no compensation for a very boring 
evening. 

compete /kəm'pi:t/ verb [I] 1 [COMPETITION] to 
take part in a race or competition She’s com- 
peting for a place in next year’s Olympics. 
2 [SUCCESS] to try to be more successful than 
someone or something else It’s difficult for 
small shops to compete with/against the big 
supermarkets. 


competent /'kompit^nt/ adjective able to do 
something well a. competent swimmer/teacher 
ecompetence /'kpmpit?ns/ noun [U] the ability 
to do something well ecompetently adverb 


1 enter/go in for/take part in a competition 
e hold a competition e win a competition 

2 fierce/intense/stiff competition e compe- 
tition between sb and sb e competition for sth 


o«competition /,kompe'trf*n/ noun 1 EVENT [C] 
an organized event in which people try to win 
a prize by being the best, fastest, etc to enter 
a competition 2 [SITUATION] [U] when someone is 
trying to win something or be more successful 
than someone else There's a lot of competition 
between computer companies. o Applicants 
face stiff competition for university places this 
year. 3 the competition people you are compet- 
ing against, especially in business 
competitive /kom'petitiv/ adjective 1 [SITUA- 
TION] involving competition competitive sports 
o a highly competitive industry 2 [PERSON 
wanting to win or to be more successful 
than other people She’s very competitive. 3 
ECONOMICS Competitive prices, services, etc 
are as good as or better than other prices, 


services, etc. ecompetitively adverb ecompeti- 
tiveness noun [U] 


competitor /kəm'petıtæ/ noun [C] a person, 
team, or company that is competing with 
others 


compilation /kompi'lerf?n/ noun [C] a record- 
ing, book, or film containing a collection of 
things from many different recordings, books, 
or films 


compile /kom'pail/ verb [T] to collect informa- 
tion and arrange it in a book, report, or list 


compiler /kom'pailo/ noun [C] COMPUTING a 
computer program that changes instructions 
into machine language 


complacent /kam'pleis*nt/ adjective feeling so 
satisfied with your own abilities or situation 
that you do not feel that you need to try any 
harder We can’t afford to become too compla- 
cent about our work. ecomplacency noun [U] 
when someone is complacent ecomplacently 
adverb 


The verbs grumble, moan and (UK, infor- 
mal) whinge are sometimes used when 
someone is complaining about things 
which are not important: She's always 
grumbling about something. e He's forever 
moaning about his work. e I hope you don't 
think I'm just whingeing. 

If someone, especially a child, complains in 
an annoying way, the verb whine is often 
used: Stop whining, Tom - it's not that bad! 


The expression kick up a fuss is some- 
times used in informal contexts, especially 
when someone is complaining that some- 
thing has not happened in the way they 
wanted: If the food doesn't come soon, I’m 
going to kick up a fuss. 


o«complain /kom'plem/ verb [I] to say that some- 
thing is wrong or that you are annoyed about 
something Lots of people have complained 
about the noise. |+ that] He's always complain- 
ing that nobody listens to him. 
complain of sth phrasal verb to tell other peo- 
ple that something is making you feel ill She's 
been complaining of a headache all day. 


complain about something 

Be careful to choose the correct preposition after com- 
plain. 

Iam writing to complain about the trip. 


make/investigate/receive a complaint e a 
complaint about sb/sth e a complaint against 
Sb e a formal/official/written complaint e a 
letter of complaint e have cause for/ 
grounds for complaint 


o«complaint /kom'plemt/ noun 1 [NOT SATISFAC- 
TORY] [C, U] when someone says that something 
is wrong or not satisfactory a letter of 
complaint o I wish to make a complaint. 
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2 [ANNOYING THING] [C] something that makes you 
complain My only complaint was the lack of 
refreshments. 3 [ILLNESS] [C] an illness a stomach 
complaint 


complement /'komplimont/ noun [C] 1 [MAKE 
GOOD| something that makes something else 
seem good, attractive, or complete This wine 


compose 


cellulose that is is formed of many mono- 
saccharides (= carbohydrates formed of mole- 
cules that cannot be broken down into a 
simpler form) 

complexion /kom'plek[*n/ noun [C] 1 [SKIN] the 


colour and appearance of the skin on some- 
one's face a clear complexion 2 |GENERAL CHAR- 


is the perfect complement to the meal. 2 [TOTAL 


ACTER] the way something seems to be This new 


NUMBER| the total amount or number of some- 
thing that is needed to complete a group Do we 
have a full complement of players for Satur- 
day's match? 3 LANGUAGE a word or phrase 
which comes after the verb and gives more 
information about the subject of the verb 4 
MATHEMATICS the angle that, when it is added 
to another angle, makes a right angle (= angle 
of 90°) 


complement? /'kompliment/ verb [T] to make 
something else seem good or attractive The 
music complements her voice perfectly. 


complementary /kompl'mentri/ adjective 
1 Things which are complementary are good 
or attractive together. complementary colours/ 
flavours 2 complementary medicine/treatment, 
etc HEALTH ways of treating medical problems 
which people use instead of or in addition to 


information puts a completely different com- 
plexion on the situation. 


complex 'number noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
number that contains a real number and an 
imaginary number S Compare imaginary number, 
real number 


compliance /kam'plaians/ noun [U] formal 
when people obey an order, rule, or request 
The work was done in compliance with plan- 
ning regulations. 


compliant /kom'plaiont/ adjective Compliant 
people are willing to do what other people 
want them to. 


complicate /'komplikeit/ verb [T] to make 
something more difficult to deal with or un- 
derstand These new regulations just complicate 
matters further. 


ordinary medicine The clinic offers comple-o»complicated /'komplikeitid/ adjective involv- 


mentary therapies such as homeopathy. 


complementary ‘angle noun [C, usually plu- 
ral] MATHEMATICS one of two angles which to- 
gether add up to 90° >Compare supplementary 
angle 


complete" /kam'pli:t/ adjective 1 WHOLE] with 
all parts the complete works of Oscar Wilde 
o The report comes complete with (= includ- 
ing) diagrams and colour photographs. 2 [TOTAL 
[always before noun] used to emphasize what 
you are saying a complete waste of time 3 [FIN- 
ISHED] finished Our report is almost complete. 


o«complete? /kam'pli:t/ verb [T] 1 FINISH] to finish 

doing or making something The palace took 15 

years to complete. 2 [MAKE STH WHOLE] to provide 

the last part needed to make something whole 

Complete the sentence with one of the adjectives 

provided. 3 WRITE] to write all the details asked 

for on a form or other document 

o«completely /kəm'pli:tli/ adverb in every way 
or as much as possible I completely forgot that 
you were coming. 

completion /kam'pli:{n/ noun [U] when some- 
thing that you are doing or making is finished 
The stadium is due for completion in 2008. 
o They will be paid on completion of the job. 

o«complex' /'kpmpleks, kom'pleks/ adjective in- 
volving a lot of different but connected parts 
in a way that is difficult to understand com- 
plex details/issues o The situation is very 
complex. ecomplexity /kom'pleksoti/ noun [C, U] 
when something is complex the complexities of 
life 

complex? /'kompleks/ noun [C] 1 [BUILDINGS] a 
group of buildings or rooms that are used for 
a particular purpose a sports/housing complex 
2 [MENTAL] a mental problem which makes 
someone anxious or frightened about some- 
thing an inferiority complex 

complex carbo'hydrate noun [C] BIOLOGY, 
FOOD a type of carbohydrate such as starch or 


ing a lot of different parts, in a way that is 
difficult to understand a complicated problem/ 
process o The instructions were too complicated 
for me. 

complication = /,kompli'keif*n/ noun [C] 
1 something which makes a situation more 
difficult 2 HEALTH a new medical problem that 
develops when you are already ill Eye prob- 
lems can be a complication of diabetes. 


complicity /kam'plisati/ noun [U] formal when 
someone is involved in doing something 
wrong 


compliment! /'komplimont/ noun 1 [C] some- 
thing that you say or do to show praise or ad- 
miration for someone She was always paying 
him compliments. 2 with the compliments of sb 
formal used by someone to express good 
wishes when they give you something free, for 
example in a restaurant Please accept this 
champagne with the compliments of the man- 
ager. 


compliment? /'kompliment/ verb [T] to praise 
or express admiration for someone He com- 
plimented me on my writing. 

complimentary /,kompli'mentri/ adjective 
1 [PRAISING] praising or expressing admiration 
for someone a complimentary report 2 |FREE 
given free, especially by a business a compli- 
mentary glass of wine 


comply /kam'plai/ verb [I] to obey an order, 
rule, or request The pilot complied with 
instructions to descend. 


component /kam'pounont/ noun [C] one of the 
parts of something, especially a machine 


compose /kom'pouz/ verb 1 [T] to be the parts 
that something consists of [often passive] The 
committee was composed of elected leaders 
and citizens. 2 MUSIC |I, T] to write a piece of 
music 3 compose yourself to make yourself 
calm again after being angry or upset 4 
LANGUAGE |T] to write a speech, letter, etc, 
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composed 


thinking carefully about the words to use 
Laura was composing a letter of sympathy. 


composed /kam'pouzd/ adjective calm and in 
control of your emotions 


composer /kom'pouzo'/ noun [C] MUSIC some- 
one who writes music 


composite /'kompozit/ adjective consisting of 
several different parts a composite image of the 
killer 


composition /,kompe'zif»n/ noun 1 [PARTS] [U] 
the parts, substances, etc that something con- 
sists of the composition of the atmosphere 2 
MUSIC [C] a piece of music that someone has 
written 3 MUSIC [U] the process or skill of writ- 
ing music He taught composition at Yale. 4 
EDUCATION [C, U] a short piece of writing about 
a particular subject, done by a student 5 
ART [U] the way that people or things are 
arranged in a painting or photograph 

compost /'komppst/ noun [U] FARMING a mix- 
ture of decayed leaves and plants that is added 
to the soil to improve its quality a compost 
heap 


composure /kom'poo;o/ noun [U] when you 
feel or look calm and confident to keep/lose 
your composure 


compound?! /'kompaond/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY a 
substance that is a combination of two or 
more elements Water is a compound of hydro- 
gen and oxygen. 2 an area of land with a group 
of buildings surrounded by a fence or wall a 
prison compound 3 LANGUAGE (also compound 
noun/verb/adjective) a noun, verb, or adjective 
that is made by two or more words used to- 
gether. For example, 'golf club' is a compound. 


compound? /kam'paund/ verb [T] to make a 
problem or difficult situation worse Severe 
drought has compounded food shortages in the 
region. 


compound 'eye noun [C] BIOLOGY a type of 
eye that some insects have, made of many sep- 
arate parts >Compare simple eye 


‘compound leaf noun [C] BIOLOGY a type of 
leaf which is formed from a number of smaller 
leaves all joined to one stem Compare simple 
leaf 


compère /'kompes/ noun [C] UK someone 
whose job is to introduce performers on tele- 
vision, radio, or in a theatre 


comprehend / kompri'hend/ verb [I, T] formal 
to understand J was too young to comprehend 
what was happening. 


comprehensible /kompri'hensabl/ adjective 
easy to understand Computer manuals should 
be easily comprehensible. 


comprehension /,komprr'henf?n/ noun 1 [U] 
the ability to understand something It’s be- 
yond my comprehension (- I can't under- 
stand) how anyone could be so cruel. 2 
EDUCATION (C, U] UK a test to see how well stu- 
dents understand written or spoken language 
a reading comprehension 


comprehensive’ /k»omprr'hensiv/ adjective 
including everything a comprehensive study of 
the subject ecomprehensively adverb completely 
We were comprehensively beaten in the finals. 
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comprehensive? /komprr'hensiv/ (also com- 
pre'hensive school) noun [C] EDUCATION a school 
in Britain for students aged 11 to 18 of all 
levels of ability 


compress /kom'pres/ verb |T] 1 to make some- 
thing smaller, especially by pressing it, so that 
it uses less space or time compressed air o The 
course compresses two years' training into six 
months. 2 COMPUTING to use a special program 
to make information on a computer use less 
space ecompression /kom'pre[*n/ noun [U] 


com'pression moulding noun [U] DT a 
method of making plastic shapes by pressing 
plastic between two shapes and heating it 


comprise /kom'praiz/ verb [T] formal 1 [CONSIST] 
to consist of particular parts or members The 
orchestra was comprised of amateur and 
professional musicians. 2 |FORM| to form part of 
something, especially a larger group Women 
comprise 15% of the police force. 


accept/come to/find/reach a compromise e 
a compromise between sth and sth e a com- 
promise on sth e a compromise agreement/ 
deal/solution 


compromise’ /'kompromaiz/ noun [C, U] when 
you agree to something which is not exactly 
what you want We need to reach a compro- 
mise over this issue. o Decorating is usually a 
compromise between taste and cost. 


compromise? /'kompromaiz/ verb 1 [AGREE] [I] to 
agree to something that is not exactly what 
you want The president may be willing to com- 
promise in order to pass the bill. o I never com- 
promise on fresh ingredients. 2 compromise 
yourself to do something dishonest or embar- 
rassing that makes people stop admiring you 
3 [BELIEFS] [T] to do something that does not agree 
with what you believe in I refuse to compro- 
mise my principles. 4 |HARM| [T] formal to have 
a harmful effect on something The trial has 
been seriously compromised by sensational 
media coverage. 


compromising /'kompromaizm/ adjective A 
compromising situation, photograph, etc 
makes people think you have done something 
wrong. The press printed compromising 
photographs of the princess and her body- 
guard. 


compulsion /kom'pAlf*n/ noun 1 [WISH] [C] a 
strong wish to do something, often something 
that you should not do 2 [FORCING] [U] when you 
are forced to do something We were under no 
compulsion to attend. 


compulsive /kam'palsiv/ adjective 1 [HABIT] A 
compulsive habit is something that you do a 
lot because you want to so much that you 
cannot control yourself. a compulsive eating 
disorder 2 a compulsive eater/gambler/liar, etc 
someone who is unable to stop eating, lying, 
etc, despite knowing that they should stop 3 [N- 
TERESTING| so interesting or exciting that you 
cannot stop reading, playing, or watching it 
This documentary about life in prison makes 
compulsive viewing. ecompulsively adverb 
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compulsory /kom'palsri/ adjective If some- 
thing is compulsory, you must do it because 
of a rule or law. 


CD/DVD 
drives 


computer 


webcam 


microphone 
speaker 


keyboard 


computer 


o«computer /kom'pju:to'/ noun [C] COMPUTING an 
electronic machine that can store and arrange 
large amounts of information We've put all our 
records on computer. o computer software 
>See colour picture The Office on page Centre 5 


computer aided de'sign 25ee CAD 


computer-aided ‘learning (also computer- 
assisted learning) noun [U] EDUCATION the use of 
computers for teaching and learning 


computer-aided manu'facture 25ee: CAM 


computerize (also UK -ise) /kom'pju:trraiz/ 
verb [T] COMPUTING to use a computer to do 
something that was done by people or other 
machines before a computerized accounts 
system ecomputerization /kom,pju:t?rar'zerf?n/ 
noun [U] 


computer 'literate adjective COMPUTING able 
to understand and use computer systems 


computer 'science noun [U] COMPUTING the 
study of computers and how they can be used 


computing /kam'pju:tip/ noun [U] COMPUTING 
the study or use of computers a degree in com- 
puting 

comrade /'komreid/ (9 /'ka:mred/ noun [C] 
1 [FRIEND] literary a friend, especially someone 
who fights with you in a war 2 [rre a word 
used by some members of trade unions (= or- 
ganizations which represent people who do a 
particular job) or other Socialist organizations 
to talk to or about each other 


comradeship /'komreidfip/ noun [U] the feel- 
ing of friendship between people who live or 
work together, especially in a difficult situa- 
tion 

con" /kon/ verb [T] conning, past conned informal 
to trick someone, especially in order to take 
money from them Thieves conned him out of 
his life savings. o She felt she had been conned 
into buying the car. 


concentration 


con? /kon/ noun [|C] informal a trick to get some- 
one's money, or make them do what you want 


icon artist noun [C] someone who tricks people 
into giving them money or valuable things 


concave /'konketv/ adjective PHYSICS A concave 
surface curves inwards. a concave lens 


conceal /kan'si:l/ verb [T] to hide something 
The listening device was concealed in a pen. 
o She could barely conceal her irritation. econ- 
cealment noun [U] when something is hidden 


concede /kon'si:d/ verb 1 [ADMIT] [T] to admit 
that something is true, even though you do not 
want to [+ (that)] Even the company chairman 
concedes that the results are disappointing. 
2 [cive] [I, T] to allow someone to have some- 
thing, even though you do not want to The 
government will not concede to rebel demands. 
3 concede defeat to admit that you have lost a 
fight, argument, game, etc 


conceit /kon'si:t/ noun [U] when you are too 
proud of yourself and your actions 


conceited /kon'si:tid/ adjective too proud of 
yourself and your actions econceitedly adverb 


conceivable /kan'si:vabl/ adjective possible to 
imagine or to believe every conceivable kind of 
fruit |+ (that)) It is just conceivable that the 
hospital made a mistake. econceivably adverb 


conceive /kan'si:v/ verb 1 BIOLOGY |I, T] to be- 
come pregnant 2 [IMAGINE] [I, T] to be able to 
imagine something J cannot conceive of any- 
thing more horrible. 3 [DEA] [T] to think of an 
idea or plan The original idea for the novel was 
conceived in Rome. 


o«concentrate! /'konsntreit/ verb 1 [I] to think 


very carefully about something you are doing 
and nothing else Be quiet - I'm trying to con- 
centrate. o I can't concentrate on my work. It's 
too noisy here. 2 be concentrated around/in/on, 
etc to be present in large numbers or amounts 
in a particular area Most of the fighting was 
concentrated in the mountains. 

concentrate on sth phrasal verb to use most of 
your time and effort to do something She gave 
up her job to concentrate on writing a novel. 


concentrate? /‘kons°ntreit/ noun [C, U] CHEM- 
ISTRY a substance that is strong because it has 
had water or other substances taken out of it 


concentrated /'konsontreitid/ adjective 1 DE- 
TERMINED] [always before noun] using a lot of 
effort to succeed at one particular thing a con- 
centrated effort to finish the work 2 [LIQUID] A 
concentrated liquid has had most of the water 
removed. concentrated tomato puree DSee picture 
at diffusion 


demands/needs/requires concentration 
e lose concentration e a lapse in/of concen- 
tration e your powers of concentration 


concentration / konsn'treif?n/ noun 1 [THINK 
ING CAREFULLY] [U] the ability to think carefully 
about something you are doing and nothing 
else 2 [LARGE AMOUNT] [C, U] a large number or 
amount of something in the same place high 
concentrations of minerals 3 |C, U] CHEMISTRY 
the amount of a substance in a liquid or other 
substance 
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O= Important words to learn 


concen'tration camp noun [C] a prison 
where large numbers of people are kept in 
very bad conditions, especially for political 
reasons 


concentric /kan'sentrik/ adjective MATHEMAT- 
Ics Concentric circles have the same centre 
but are different sizes. 


concept /'konsept/ noun [C] an idea or princi- 
ple the concept of free speech 


conception /kon'sepf?n/ noun 1 [C, U] an idea 
about what something is like or a way of un- 
derstanding something 2 BIOLOGY [U] when a 
woman or animal becomes pregnant 


conceptual /kon'septfual/ adjective formal 
based on ideas a conceptual model 


concern" /kan'ss:n/ verb [T] 1 [INVOLVE] to involve 
someone or be important to them Environmen- 
tal issues concern us all. 2 [WORRY] to worry or 
upset someone What really concerns me is her 
lack of experience. 3 [BE ABOUT] If a story, film, 
etc concerns a particular subject, it is about 
that subject. 4 concern yourself to become 
involved with doing something You needn't 
rn yourself with the travel arrangements. 


cause concern e express/raise/voice con- 
cern e grave/serious concern e concerns 
about/over sth e a matter of concern e a 
cause for concern 


concern? /kon'ss:n/ noun 1 [WORRY] [C, U] a feel- 
ing of worry about something, or the thing 
that is worrying you I have concerns about 
his health. 2 [IMPORTANT THING] [C, U] something 
that involves or affects you or is important to 
you Our primary concern is safety. 3 |BUSINESS 
[C] a company or business The perfume factory 
was a family concern. 


oconcerned /kon'sa:nd/ adjective 1 WORRIED] wor- 
ried [+ that] J am very concerned that class sizes 
seem to be growing. o People are becoming more 
concerned about what they eat. Opposite 
unconcerned 2 [AFFECTED 
volved in something or affected by it A letter 
will be sent out to everyone concerned. 3 as far 
as sb is concerned used to show what someone 
thinks about something As far as our custom- 
ers are concerned, price is the main considera- 
tion. 4 as far as sth is concerned used to tell 
someone what you are talking about As far as 
college is concerned, everything is fine. 

concerning  /kon'ss:nm preposition about 


something I’ve had a letter concerning my tax 
payments. 


o«concert /'kpnsot/ noun [C] MUSIC a performance 


of music and singing a pop concert 


concerted /kon'ss:rtid/ adjective [always before 
noun] done with a lot of effort, often by a group 
of people working together Iceland has made 
a concerted effort to boost tourism. 


concerto /kon'tfeotou/ noun [C] MUSIC a piece 
of music for one main instrument and an 
orchestra (= large group of musicians) a piano 
concerto 


concession /kon'sef^n/ noun 1 [AGREEMENT] |C, U] 
something that you agree to do or give to 
someone in order to end an argument Both 


sides will have to make concessions. 2 [BUSINESS| 
[C] a special right to use buildings or land or 
to sell a product in a particular area, or the 
place where that business takes place a 
concession to develop oil fields in the north 3 
FINANCE [C] UK a reduction in the price of a 
ticket for a particular group of people such as 
students, people without a job, or old people 


conch /k»nt[/ noun [C] a large spiral (= with a 
curve turning round into the centre) shell, or 
the sea animal that lives in it 


conciliation /kon,sili'er[:n/ noun [U] formal the 
process of trying to end an argument 


conciliatory /kon'siliotri/ adjective formal If 
people behave in a conciliatory manner, they 
try to make people stop being angry with 
them. a conciliatory approach 


concise /kon'sars/ adjective 1 [FEW WORDS] giving 
a lot of information clearly in a few words 
2 [BOOK] A concise book is small. a concise his- 
tory of France econcisely adverb econciseness 
noun [U] 


conclude /kon'klu:d/ verb 1 [END] |I, T] formal to 
end something such as a meeting, speech, or 
piece of writing by doing or saying one last 
thing The concert concluded with a firework 
display. o I would like to conclude by thanking 
you all for attending. 2 [DECIDE] [T] to decide 
something after studying all the information 
about it very carefully [+ that] The report con- 
cluded that the drug was safe. 3 [COMPLETE] [T] to 


complete something, especially an agreement 
or a business arrangement talks aimed at 
concluding the peace treaty 


concluding /kon'klu:dip/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] last in a series of things Don't miss 
tonight's concluding episode. 


draw/reach a conclusion e come to the con- 
clusion that e sth leads you to the conclusion 
that 


[never before noun] in-o«conclusion /kan'klu:3°n/ noun 1 [OPINION] [C] the 


opinion you have after considering all the 
information about something I’ve come to the 
conclusion that we'll have to sell the car. 
2 [END] [C] the final part of something the dra- 
matic conclusion of the film o The case should 
finally be brought to a conclusion (= end) 
this week. 3 in conclusion used to introduce the 
last part of a speech or piece of writing In con- 
clusion, I would like to thank our guest speaker. 
4 [ARRANGEMENT] [U] when something is arranged 
or agreed formally the conclusion of peace talks 
5 jump to conclusions to guess the facts about 
a situation without having enough informa- 
tion See also: foregone conclusion 


conclusive /kon'klu:siv/ adjective proving that 
something is true conclusive evidence/proof 
econclusively adverb Tests have proved conclu- 
sively that the drugs are effective. 


concoct /kon'kpkt/ verb [T] 1 [INVENT] to invent a 
story or explanation in order to deceive some- 
one He had concocted a web of lies. 2 MIX] to 
make something unusual, especially food, by 
mixing things together econcoction 
/ ken'kpkf*n/ noun [C] a concoction of meringue, 
ice cream, and fresh strawberries 


O= Important words to learn 


concourse /'kpopko:s/ noun [C] a large room or 
open area inside a building such as an airport 
or station 


concrete? /'kopkri:t/ noun [U] a hard substance 
that is used in building and is made by mixing 
sand, water, small stones, and cement (= grey 
powder that is mixed with water and becomes 
hard when it dries) concrete blocks 


concrete? /'kopkri:t/ adjective 1 [CERTAIN] certain 
Or based on facts concrete evidence/proof 
2 [REAL] existing in a real form that can be seen 
or felt concrete achievements/actions o concrete 
objects 


concrete? /'kopkri:t/ verb [T] UK to cover some- 
thing with concrete 


concur /kon'kasz/ verb [I] concurring, past con- 
curred formal to agree The new report concurs 
with previous findings. 

concurrent /kon'karnt/ adjective happening 
or existing at the same time three concurrent 
prison sentences econcurrently adverb 


concussed /kon'kast/ adjective [never before 
noun] HEALTH If someone is concussed, they are 
suffering from concussion. 


concussion /kon'kAf*»n/ noun [C, U] HEALTH a 
slight injury to the brain that is caused by 
being hit on the head and makes you feel tired 
or sick 


condemn /kon'dem/ verb |T] 1 [NOT APPROVE] to 
say very strongly that you think something is 
wrong or very bad The Prime Minister was 
quick to condemn the terrorists. 2 [BUILDING] to 
say that a building must be destroyed because 
it is not safe enough for people to use 
condemn sb to sth phrasal verb 1 [PUNISHMENT 
to say what the punishment of someone who 
is guilty of a serious crime will be He was con- 
demned to death. 2 [MAKE SUFFER] to make some- 
one suffer in a particular way Poor education 
condemns many young people to low-paid jobs. 


condemnation / kondem'ne1f*n/ noun [C, U] 
when you say very strongly that you think 
something is wrong or very bad widespread 
condemnation of the war 


condensation / konden'serf»n/ noun [U] PHYS- 
ICS small drops of water that form when warm 
air touches a cold surface DSee picture at water 
cycle 


condense /kan'dens/ verb 1 PHYSICS |I, T] If hot 
air or a gas condenses, it changes into a liquid 
as it becomes colder. 2 [T] to make something 
such as a speech or piece of writing shorter 
You need to condense your conclusion into a 
single paragraph. 3 [T] to make a liquid 
thicker by taking some of the water out of it 
condensed milk 


condenser /kon'denso/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS a piece of equipment that changes 
gases to their liquid or solid form See picture 
at distillation DSee picture at laboratory 


condescend / kondi'send/ verb condescend to 
do sth humorous to agree to do something even 
though you think you are too important to do 
it 
condescend to sb phrasal verb to treat some- 
one as though you are better or more impor- 
tant than them 


o«condition' /kan'difen/ noun 1 


conduct 


condescending /,kondi'sendin/ adjective 
showing that you think that you are better or 
more important than someone else a conde- 
scending smile econdescendingly adverb 


condescension / kondi'senf*n/ noun [U] when 
you behave as though you are better or more 
important than someone else 


STATE] [U, no plu- 
ral] the state that something or someone is in 
My bike's a few years old but it’s in really good 
condition. © He’s in no condition (= not well 
enough) to travel. 2 [AGREEMENT] [C] something 
that must happen or be agreed before some- 
thing else can happen One of the conditions of 
the contract is that we can’t keep pets. 3 on con- 
dition that only if Visitors are allowed in the 
gardens on condition that they don’t touch the 
plants. 4 HEALTH [C] an illness a serious heart 
condition 5 conditions the physical situation 
that people are in working/living conditions 
o severe weather conditions 


condition? /kon'dif»n/ verb [T] 1 [INFLUENCE] to 
make a person or animal behave in a partic- 
ular way by influencing the way they think 
[often passive + to do sth] The boys were condi- 
tioned to be aggressive. 2 [HAIR] to put a special 
liquid on your hair to make it soft and healthy 


conditional /kon'dif?nl/ adjective 1 If an offer 
or agreement is conditional, it will only hap- 
pen if something else is done first. Their fee is 
conditional on the work being completed by 
January. Opposite unconditional 2 LANGUAGE A 
conditional sentence usually begins with ‘if 
and says that something must be true or 
happen before something else can be true or 
happen. 

conditioner /kon'dif»no'/ noun [C, U] a liquid 
that you use when you wash your hair to 
make it soft 

conditioning /kon'dif*nip/ noun [U] when a 
person or animal is made to behave in a par- 
ticular way social/physical conditioning >See 
also: air conditioning 


condo /'kondov/ noun [C] US informal short for 
condominium 


condolence /kon'doulons/ noun [C, U] formal 
sympathy for the family or friends of a person 
who has recently died Please offer my con- 
dolences to your father. 


condom /'kondom/ (9 /'ka:ndem/ noun [C] 
HEALTH a thin rubber covering that a man 
wears on his penis during sex to stop a woman 
becoming pregnant, or to protect against 
diseases 


condominium / konda'miniom/ noun [C] US a 
building containing apartments which are 
owned by the people living in them, or one of 
these apartments 


condone /kon'doon/ verb [T] to accept or allow 
behaviour that is wrong His comments ap- 
peared to condone drug abuse. 


conducive  /kon'djusiv/ adjective making 
something possible or likely to happen Such a 
noisy environment was not conducive to a 
good night’s sleep. 


conduct? /‘kondakt/ noun 1 [U] the way some- 
one behaves a code of conduct (= rules about 
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conduct 154 O= Important words to learn 


how to behave) 2 conduct of sth the way some- 
one organizes or does something He was crit- 
icized for his conduct of the inquiry. 


conduct an experiment/ an interview/ an 
inquiry/ an investigation/research/ a sur- 
vey 


conduct? /kon'dakt/ verb 1 [DO] [T] to organize 
or do something They're conducting a survey. 
2 MUSIC |I, T] to stand in front of a group of 
musicians and control their performance 3 
PHYSICS [T] If a substance conducts electricity 
or heat, it allows electricity or heat to go 
through it. 4 conduct yourself to behave in a 
particular way She conducted herself with 
great dignity. 5 |LEAD] [T] formal to lead someone 
to a place I was conducted to a side room. 


conduction /kon'dAk[on/ noun [U] PHYSICS the 
process by which heat or electricity goes 
through a substance 


conductive /kon'dAktiv/ adjective PHYSICS A 
conductive substance allows heat or electric- 
ity o go through it. conductivity 
/ kondak'tiviti/ noun [U] a high level of conduc- 
tivity 

conductor /kan'dakta'/ noun [C] 1 MUSIC some- 
one who stands in front of a group of musi- 
cians or singers and controls their 
performance 2 [BUS] UK someone whose job is 
to sell or check tickets on a bus, train, etc 

3 [TRAIN] US (UK guard) someone whose job is to 

be responsible for a train and the people who 

Work on it 4 PHYSICS a substance that allows 


confess /kon'fes/ verb |l, T] 1 to admit that you 
have done something wrong or something that 
you feel guilty about [+ to + doing sth] The man 
has confessed to stealing the painting. o Raw- 
linson finally confessed to the murder. 2 
RELIGION to tell a priest or God about all the 
wrong things that you have done 


confession /kon'fef?n/ noun |C, U] 1 LAW when 
you admit that you have done something 
wrong or illegal Sutcliffe has made a full con- 
fession to the police. 2 RELIGION when someone 
tells a priest all the wrong things they have 
done £o go to confession 

confetti /kon'feti/ noun [U] small pieces of col- 
oured paper that you throw when celebrating 
something such as a marriage 


confidant, confidante /'‘konfident/ noun [C] 
a person you can talk to about your feelings 
and secrets 

confide /kon'faid/ verb |I, T] to tell a secret to 
someone who you trust not to tell anyone else 
[+ that] Holly confided to me that she was ill. 
confide in sb pArasal verb to tell someone who 
you trust about things that are secret or per- 
sonal 


1 grow in/lack/lose confidence e sth gives 
you confidence e do sth with confidence e a 
lack of confidence 

2 express/lose/restore confidence (in sth) e 
have (complete/every/little/no) confidence 
in sb/sth e consumer/public confidence e 
confidence in sth 


electricity or heat to go through it oconfidence /kbonfidons/ noun 1 [ABILITY] [U] 


cone /koun/ noun [C] 1 MATHEMATICS a solid 
shape with a round or oval base which nar- 
rows to a point, or an object which has this 
shape a row of traffic cones 2 FOOD a con- 
tainer for ice cream (= sweet, frozen food) that 
you can eat 


confectionery /kon'fek[»ri/ noun [U] mainly 
UK FOOD sweet food like sweets and chocolate 
confederacy /kon'fed'rosi/ (also confederation 


/ken,fedo'rerf^n/) noun [C] POLITICS an organi- 
zation of smaller groups who have joined to- 


when you are certain of your ability to do 
things well He's a good student, but he lacks 
confidence. |+ to do sth] His training has given 
him the confidence to deal with any problem 
that arises. 2 [TRUST] [U] trusting someone's abil- 
ity or believing that something will produce 
good results Kate's new to the job, but I've got 
every confidence in her. 3 [SECRET] [C] something 
secret that you tell someone to exchange con- 
fidences 4 in confidence If you tell something to 
someone in confidence, you do not want them 
to tell anyone else. 


gether for business or political purposes o«confident /'konfid?nt/ adjective 1 [ABILITY] cer- 


confer /kon'far/ verb conferring, past conferred 
1 Discuss] [I] to discuss something with other 
people before making a decision PI need to 
confer with my lawyers. 2 [GVE] [T] formal to 
give someone something, especially an official 
title, an honour, or an advantage 


attend/hold a conference e a conference on 
sth e at a conference e a conference centre e 
a sales conference 


conference /'konf^rns/ noun [C] 1 [LARGE MEET- 
ING] a large, formal meeting, often lasting a few 
days, where people discuss their work, poli- 
tics, subjects they are studying, etc the annual 
sales conference 2 [SMALL MEETING] a small, pri- 
vate meeting for discussion of a particular 
subject See also: press conference 


‘conference call noun [C] a telephone call be- 
tween three or more people in different places 


tain about your ability to do things well a 
confident grin o He feels confident of winning. 
2 [CERTAIN] being certain that something will 
happen [+ (that) Doctors are confident that 
she'll recover. econfidently adverb See also: 
self-confident 


confidential /,konfrdenf*/ adjective secret, 
especially in an official situation These docu- 
ments are strictly confidential. econfidentially 
adverb econfidentiality /,konfiden fi'eeloti/ noun 
[u] 

confine /kon'faim/ verb [T] to prevent someone 
from leaving a place or to prevent something 
from spreading [often passive] He was confined 
to a prison cell for several days. 
be confined to sth/sb phrasal verb to only ex- 
ist in a particular area or group of people The 
flooding was confined to the basement. 
confine sb/sth to sth phrasal verb to limit an 
activity Please confine your discussion to the 
topic. 
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O= Important words to learn 


confined /kon'famd/ adjective [always before 
noun] A confined space is very small. 


confinement /kon'fainmont/ noun [U] when 
someone is kept in a room or area, usually by 
force DSee also: solitary confinement 


confines /'konfamz/ noun [plural] the outer lim- 
its or edges of something 


confirm /kon'fa:m/ verb |T] 1 [TRUE] to say or 
show that something is true [+ (that)] His wife 
confirmed that he'd left the house at 8. 2 [CERTAIN 
to make an arrangement certain Flights 
should be confirmed 48 hours before departure. 
3 be confirmed RELIGION to become a member 
of the Christian Church at a special ceremony 


confirmation / konfo'merf»n/ noun [C, U] 1 an 
announcement or proof that something is true 
or certain You'll receive written confirmation 
of your reservation within five days. 2 
RELIGION a special ceremony in which some- 
one becomes a full member of the Christian 
Church 


confirmed /kon'fsimd/ adjective a confirmed 
atheist/bachelor/pessimist, etc someone who has 


behaved in a particular way for a long timeo. confuse /kon'fjurz/ verb [T] 1 [NOT UNDERSTAND] to 
and is not likely to change 

confiscate /'konfiskeit/ verb [T] to take some- 
thing away from someone, especially as a pun- 
ishment econfiscation /,konfi'skerf^n/ noun [C, 
u] 


resolve a conflict e be in/come into conflict Confused /kən'fju:zd/ adjective 1 


with sb è a conflict between sb and sb è a 
conflict over sth è an area of/source of con- 
flict 


conflict! /'konflikt/ noun [C, U] 1 [DISAGREEMENT] 
serious disagreement The Government was in 
conflict with the unions over pay. o The peas- 
ants often came into conflict with the land- 
owners. 2 [FIGHTING] fighting between groups or 
countries armed conflict 3 [DIFFERENCE] when 
two or more different things cannot easily 
exist together the conflict between science and 
religion 4 a conflict of interest a situation 
where someone cannot make fair decisions 
because they are influenced by something 


conflict? /kan'flikt/ verb [I] If things such aso*confusion /kən'fju:3°n/ noun 1 [NOT UNDERSTAND 


beliefs, needs, or facts conflict, they are very 
different and cannot easily exist together or 
both be true. Her views on raising children 
conflict with mine. o There were conflicting 
accounts of how the fight started. 


conflicted /kən'flıktıd/ adjective [never before 
noun] confused because you have two feelings 
or opinions about something that are opposite 


confluence /'konflu:onts/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY 
the place where two rivers flow together and 
become one larger river 


conform /kon'fo:m/ verb [I] to behave in the 
way that most other people behave 
conform to/with sth pArasal verb to obey a 
rule or to do things in a traditional way All 
our toys conform with safety standards. 


conformity /kon'fo:moti/ noun [U] 1 behaving 
in the way that most other people behave 
2 conformity to/with sth formal following rules 
or traditional ways of doing things 


congenital 


confound /kon'faund/ verb [T] If something 
confounds someone, it makes them surprised 
and confused, because they cannot explain it. 
The growth in the economy continues to con- 
found the experts. 


confront /kon'frant/ verb [T] 1 [ACCUSE] to tell 
someone something, or show them something 
to try to make them admit they have done 
something wrong Confronted with the evi- 
dence, she broke down and confessed. 2 be con- 
fronted by/with sth to be in a difficult situation, 
or to be shown something which may cause 
difficulties We are confronted by the possibility 
of war. 3 [FRIGHTEN] to stand in front of someone 
in a frightening way He was confronted by two 
masked men. 4 [DEAL WITH] to see that a problem 
exists and try to deal with it First, they must 
confront their addiction. 


confrontation /,konfrAn'terf?n/ noun [C, U] a 
fight or argument 


confrontational /k»onfran'terf»nl/. adjective 
intentionally causing fighting or an argument 
a confrontational style of management 


make someone unable to think clearly or 
understand something These advertisements 
simply confused the public. 2 [THINK SIMILAR] to 
think that one person or thing is another per- 
son or thing J don't see how anyone could con- 
fuse me with my mother! 


UNCERTAIN] un- 
able to think clearly or to understand some- 
thing Sorry, I’m completely confused. o The 
politicians themselves are confused about 
what to do. 2 [NOT CLEAR] not clear The witnesses 
gave confused accounts of what happened. 


confusing /ken'fju:zm/ adjective difficult to 
understand I found the instructions very con- 
fusing. 


sth causes/creates/leads to confusion e con- 
fusion surrounds sth e do sth in confusion e 
widespread confusion e confusion about/ 
over sth 


[C, U] when people do not understand what is 
happening or what they should do There was 
a lot of confusion about what was actually 
going on. 2 [THOUGHT] [U] a feeling of not being 
able to think clearly He could see the confusion 
on Marion’s face. 3 [BETWEEN SIMILAR THINGS] [U] 
when you think that one person or thing is 
another 4 [SITUATION] [U] a situation which is 
confusing because there is a lot of noise and 
activity In the confusion, several prisoners 
tried to escape. 


congeal /kon'dsi:l/ verb [I] If a liquid congeals, 
it becomes thick and almost solid. congealed 


fat 


congenial /kan'd3i:nial/ adjective formal pleas- 
ant and friendly congenial company 


congenital /kan'd3enit!l/ adjective HEALTH Con- 
genital diseases or problems are ones that 
people have from when they are born. congen- 
ital heart defects 
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congested 


congested /kan'dzestid/ adjective full or 
blocked, especially with traffic The roads are 
very congested. 


congestion /kon'dsestf?n/ noun [U] when 
something is full or blocked, especially with 
traffic traffic congestion 


conglomerate /kan'glomerat/ noun [C] ECO- 
NOMICS a large company that is made up of 
several smaller companies 


conglomerate 'merger (also diversifying 
merger) noun [C] ECONOMICS when two compa- 
nies that have completely different types of 
business join together 


congratulate /kon'grat[uleit/ verb [T] to tell 
someone that you are happy because they 
have done something good or something good 
has happened to them Did you congratulate 
Cathy on her engagement? 


congratulations  /kon,gretfo'lerf*nz/ excla- 
mation something that you say when you want 
to congratulate someone Congratulations on 
doing an outstanding job. o I hear you're get- 
ting married. Congratulations! 


congregate /'koggrigeit/ verb [I] to come to- 
gether in a group Young people congregated on 
street corners. 


congregation /,kongri'geif7n/ noun [group] 
RELIGION a group of people meeting to worship 
in church 


congress /‘kongres/ noun 1 [C] a large meeting 
of the members of one or more organizations 
an international congress on art history 2 Con- 
gress POLITICS the group of people who make 


laws in the United States. Congress consists ofo«connect /ko'nekt/ verb 1 


the Senate and the House of Representatives. 


congressional /kon'gre[*n*l/ adjective [always 
before noun] POLITICS relating to the United 
States Congress a congressional committee 


congressman, congresswoman 
/'kpngresman, 'kpggres,womon/ noun |C] plural 
congressmen, congresswomen POLITICS a man or 
woman who is a member of the United States 
Congress 


congruent /'koggruont/ adjective MATHEMATICS 
congruent shapes have the same size and 
shape as another shape  econgruence 
/'koggruents/ noun [U] 


conical /'konik:l/ adjective Conical objects have 
a wide, round base, sloping sides and a pointed 
top. 

conical 'flask noun [C] CHEMISTRY a glass con- 
tainer with a flat base, a wide rounded body 
and a long neck, used by scientists 2See picture 
at laboratory 


conifer /'konifo'/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a tree with 
cones (- hard, brown, oval objects) and thin 
green leaves that stay green all winter econif- 
erous /ka'nifaras/ adjective a coniferous forest 


conjecture /kon'dsekt[fo/ noun |C, U] formal 


guessing about something without real evi-oucgnnection /ko'nekf*n/ noun 1 


dence Exactly what happened that night is still 
a matter for conjecture. econjecture verb |I, T] 
formal [4 (that)) Some people conjectured that 
it was an attempt to save money. 


conjugal /'kondsug'l/ adjective formal relating 
to marriage 
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conjugate /'kondsugeit/ verb [T] LANGUAGE to 
add different endings to a verb in order to 
produce all its different forms econjugation 
/ kondsu'gerf?n/ noun [C, U] 

conjunction /kon'daAnk[f:n/ noun 1 LAN- 
GUAGE [C] A word that is used to connect 
phrases or parts of a sentence. For example 
the words ‘and’, ‘because’, and ‘although’ are 
conjunctions. 2 in conjunction with sth/sb work- 
ing, used, or happening with something or 
someone else 


conjunctiva /,kond3ank'tarve/ noun (C usually 
singular] ANATOMY the transparent layer of 
mucous membrane that covers the inside of 
the eyelid and the front surface of the eye 


conjure /‘kand3a‘/ verb 
conjure sth up phrasal verb 1 [PICTURE] to make 
a picture or idea appear in someone’s mind 
Familiar tunes can help us conjure up memo- 
ries of the past. 2 [MAKE] to make something in 
a quick and clever way, especially food 

conjurer /'kand3ara‘/ noun [C] another spelling 
of conjuror 

conjuring /‘kand3arim/ noun [U] performing 
magic to entertain people a conjuring trick 

conjuror /‘kand3era‘/ noun [C] a person who 
performs magic to entertain people 

conker /‘kpykar/ noun [|C] the shiny brown poi- 
sonous nut of a large tree, used by children for 
playing a game 

conman /'konmen/ noun 
people into giving him 
things 


C] a man who tricks 
money or valuable 


JOIN] (I, T] to join two 
things or places together Ferries connect the 
mainland with the islands. o Connect up the 
printer to your computer. 2 [INVOLVE] [T] to see or 
show that two or more people or things are 
involved with each other There is no evidence 
to connect him with the crime. 3 [TRAVEL] [I] If 
buses, trains, aircraft, etc connect, they arrive 
at a particular time so that passengers can get 
off one and onto another. Can you get me a 
connecting flight? 4 [TELEPHONE] [T] to make it 
possible for two people to talk to each other on 
the telephone SOpposite disconnect 


connected /ke'nektid/ adjective 1 [RELATIONSHIP 
If people or things are connected, there is a 
relationship between them. The hospital is 
connected to the University of Rochester. o He 
remained closely connected with the museum 
until his death. 2 Opposite unconnected 2 [JOINED 
If two things are connected, they are joined 
together. The Red Sea is connected to the 
Mediterranean by the Suez Canal. Opposite 

disconnected 25ee also: well-connected 


have a/no connection with sb/sth e a close/ 
direct connection e a connection between sth 
and sth e a connection with sth 


RELATIONSHIP] [C, 
U] a relationship between people or things The 
connection between smoking and heart dis- 
ease is well known. o He denied having any 
connection with the terrorists. 2 [JOINING THINGS 
[C, U] something that joins things together 
Many companies now offer free connection to 
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the Internet. 3 [TRAVEL] [C] a train, bus, or aircraft 
that leaves a short time after another arrives, 
so that people can continue their journey The 
train was half an hour late and I missed my 
connection. 4 in connection with used to say 
what something is about A man has been 
arrested in connection with the murder. 


connections /ko'nek[*nz/ noun [plural] impor- 
tant or powerful people who you know and 
who will help you He has connections in Wash- 
ington. 

connective tissue /ka,nektiv'tifu:/ noun [U] 
ANATOMY, BIOLOGY the strong material in the 
body that supports and connect the organs in 
the body and is also found in the joints 
(= places where two bones are connected) 


connectivity / konek'tiviti/ noun [U] COMPUT- 
ING the ability of a computer, program, device 
or system to connect with one or more others 


connive /ko'naiv/ verb [I] to work secretly to do 
something wrong or illegal, or to allow some- 
thing wrong or illegal to happen They accused 
the government of conniving in drug smug- 
gling. 

connoisseur /,ono'sss/ noun [C] someone 
who knows a lot about and enjoys good food, 
wine, art, etc 


connotation / kpno'terf?’n/ noun [C, U] LANG- 
UAGE the feelings or ideas that words give in 
addition to their meanings The word 'second- 
hand’ has connotations of poor quality. 


conquer /'konka'/ verb 1 [LAND/PEOPLE] |I, T] to 
take control of a country or to defeat people by 
war Peru was conquered by the Spanish in 
1532. 2 [PROBLEM] [T] to succeed in stopping or 
dealing with a bad feeling or a difficult 
problem He has finally conquered his fear of 
spiders. 


conqueror /'kopkero/ noun [C] someone who 
has conquered a country or its people 


conquest /'kopkwest/ noun [C, U] when some- 
one takes control of a country, area, or situa- 
tion the Roman conquest of Britain 


conscience /'konf»ns/ noun 1 [C, U] the part of 
you that makes you feel guilty when you have 
behaved badly a guilty conscience o My con- 
science is clear (= I do not feel guilty) because 
I’ve done nothing wrong. 2 be on your con- 
science If something is on your conscience, it 
is making you feel guilty. 

conscientious /,kon[i'enfos/ adjective always 
doing your work with a lot of care a con- 
scientious student econscientiously adverb 


conscientious objector  /kon[i,enfosob- 
‘dzekta'‘/ noun [C] someone who refuses to 
work in the armed forces because they think 
war is wrong 


conscious /'konfos/ adjective 1 be conscious of/ 
that to know that something is present or that 
something is happening Im very conscious 
that a lot of people disagree with me. 2 a 
conscious decision/choice/effort, etc a decision, 
choice, effort, etc that you make intentionally 
Did you make a conscious decision to lose 
weight? S Opposite subconscious 3 awake and 
able to think and notice things He's still 
conscious but he's very badly injured. SOpposite 
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consequently 


unconscious econsciously adverb DSee also: self- 
conscious 


-conscious /'konfos/ suffix used at the end of 
words to mean 'thinking that something is im- 
portant' a safety-conscious mother o fashion- 
conscious teenagers 


consciousness /'kpn[osnos/ noun 1 HEALTH [U] 
when someone is awake and can think and no- 
tice things He lost consciousness (= stopped 
being conscious) for several minutes. o I want 
to be here when she regains consciousness 
(= becomes conscious again). 2 [AWARE] [no plu- 
ral] when someone knows about something 
There’s a growing consciousness about environ- 
mental issues among young people. 


conscript’ /'konskript/ noun [C] someone who 
has been made to join the army 


conscript? /kon'skript/ verb [T] to make some- 
one join the army [often passive] During World 
War I, he was conscripted into the Russian 
army. 


conscription /kon'skrip[*n/ noun [U] a system 
in which people are made to join the army 


consecrate /'konsikreit/ verb [T] RELIGION to 
make a place or object holy in a religious cer- 
emony econsecration /,kpnsi'krerf*n/ noun [U] a 
consecration ceremony 


consecutive /kon'sekjotiv/ adjective Consecu- 
tive events, numbers, or periods of time come 
one after the other. the third consecutive day of 
rain econsecutively adverb 


consensus /kon'sensos/ noun |U, no plural] 
when all the people in a group agree about 
something to reach a consensus o The gen- 
eral consensus is that we should wait and see 
what happens. 


consent? /kon'sent/ noun [U] 1 permission for 
someone to do something You can't come with- 
out your parents' consent. 2 by common consent 
UK used to say that everyone agrees about 
something He is, by common consent, the most 
talented actor in Hollywood. 


consent? /kan'sent/ verb [I] to agree to do some- 
thing, or to allow someone to do something [+ 
to do sth] They eventually consented to let us 
enter. 


face/live with/suffer the consequences e as 
a consequence (of sth) e a direct consequence 
e devastating/dire/disastrous/serious con- 
sequences e the consequences of sth 


o«consequence /'konsikwans/ noun 1 [C] the re- 


sult of an action or situation, especially a bad 
result The ship capsized, with disastrous 
consequences. o If you make him angry, you'll 
have to suffer the consequences. 2 of little/no 
consequence formal not important The money 
was of little consequence to Tony. 


consequent /'konsikwont/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] formal happening as a result of 
something the closure of the factory and the 
consequent loss of 400 jobs 


consequently /'konsikwontli/ adverb as a re- 
sult She was the child of two models and, 
consequently, she was very tall. 
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o«consider /kon'sida'/ verb 1 


conservation 


conservation /,konso'veif*n/ noun [U] 1 
ENVIRONMENT the protection of nature wildlife 
conservation o conservation groups 2 
ENVIRONMENT when you are careful not to 
waste energy, water, etc 


conservationist / konso'verf?nist/ noun [C] EN- 
VIRONMENT someone who believes that people 
should protect nature 


conservatism /kon'sa:votizzm/ noun [U] con- 
servative actions and beliefs 


conservative /kon'ss:votiv/ adjective 1 not 
trusting sudden changes or new ideas Older 
people tend to be very conservative. 2 a conser- 
vative estimate/guess a guess about a number 
or amount that is probably lower than the true 
number or amount 


Conservative /kon'ss:vativ/ noun [C] POLITICS 
someone who supports the Conservative Party 
in the UK the Conservative candidate/ MP 


the Con'servative Party noun [group] POLI- 
TICS one of the three main political parties in 
the UK 


conservatory /kon'ss:votri/ noun [C] a room 
attached to a house that has windows all 
around it and a glass roof 


conserve /kon'sa:v/ verb [T] 1 [NOT WASTE] to use 
something in a way that does not waste it 
Insulating the walls will help to conserve heat. 
2 [NOT HARM] to prevent harm or damage to 
animals or places 


[THINK] [T] to think 
carefully about a decision or something you 
might do Have you considered surgery? |+ doing 
sth] We're considering buying a new car. 
2 [FACTS] [T] to think about particular facts when 
you are making a decision about something 7f 
you buy an old house, you have to consider the 
cost of repairs. 3 consider sb/sth (to be) sth; con- 
sider that to have a particular opinion about 
someone or something [often reflexive] 7 don’t 
consider myself to be a great athlete. 


considerable /kan'sid*rabl/ adjective large or 
important enough to have an effect a consid- 
erable amount of money o The damage has 
been considerable. econsiderably adverb Rates 
of pay vary considerably. 


considerate /kon'siderot/ adjective kind and 
helpful a polite and considerate child Opposite 
inconsiderate 


1an important/ the main/ a major consid- 
eration e environmental/financial/politi- 
cal considerations 

2 careful/serious consideration e be under 
consideration e be worthy of consideration 


consideration /kon,sid?r'eif?n/ noun 1 [MPOR- 
TANT FACT] [C] something that you have to think 
about when you make decisions or plans 
Safety is our main consideration. 2 |CAREFUL 
THOUGHT] [U] when you think about something 
very carefully After careful consideration, 
we have decided to offer you the job. o Several 
options are under consideration (= being con- 
sidered). 3 KINDNESS] [U] when you are kind to 
people or think about their feelings They 
always treated me with consideration. 4 take 
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sth into consideration to think about something 
when you make a decision or plan 


considered /kon'sidod/ adjective 1 [always be- 
fore noun] A considered opinion or decision is 
based on careful thought. It is our considered 
opinion that he should resign. 2 all things con- 
sidered used when you are giving your opinion 
about something after thinking carefully 
about all the facts All things considered, I 
think we made the right choice. 


considering /kon'sidorm/ preposition, conjunc- 
tion used for saying that you have a particular 
opinion about something, because of a partic- 
ular fact about it She's fairly fit considering her 
age. o Considering she'd only been there once 
before, she did well to find the way. 


consign /kon'sam/ verb 
consign sb/sth to sth phrasal verb formal to 
get rid of someone or something or to put them 
in an unpleasant place or situation They were 
consigned to a life of poverty. 


consignment /kon'sammont/ noun [C] an 
amount of goods that is being sent somewhere 
a ship carrying a small consignment of rice 


consist /kon'sist/ verb 
consist of sth phrasal verb to be formed or 
made from two or more things a dessert con- 
sisting of fruit and cream 


consistency /kon'sistonsi/ noun 1 [NOT CHANG- 
ING] [+ (that)) when someone always behaves or 
performs in a similar way or when something 
always happens in a similar way The team has 
won a few matches but lacks consistency. 2 [Lio-- 
UID] [C, U] how thick or smooth a liquid is Beat 
the mixture to a smooth consistency. 


consistent /kon'sis?nt/ adjective 1 always 
behaving or happening in a similar, usually 
positive, way consistent effort/improvement 
2 consistent with sth formal having the same 
principles as something else, or agreeing with 
other facts His account of events is entirely 
consistent with the video evidence. econsistently 
adverb The President has consistently denied 
the rumours. 


consolation /,k»onso'leifj»n/ noun [C, U] some- 
thing that makes you feel better about a bad 
situation If it's any consolation, I failed my 
driving test too. 


console’ /kon'soul/ verb [T] to make someone 
who is sad feel better I tried to console her but 
she just kept crying. 


console? /'konsoul/ noun [C] an object that con- 
tains the controls for a piece of equipment a 
video game console 


consolidate /kan'solideit/ verb 1 [GET STRONGER] 
(Il, T] to make sure that you become more pow- 
erful, or that success and achievements con- 
tinue strongly It will take him some time to 
consolidate his position in the banking world. 
2 [COMBINE] [T] to combine several things, espe- 
cially businesses, so that they become more 
effective, or to be combined in this way He 
consolidated his businesses into one large 
company. econsolidation /kon,spli'der[^n/ noun 
[U 


consonant /'kpns’nant/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a 
letter of the alphabet that is not a vowel 
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consort /kon'so:t/ verb 
consort with sb phrasal verb to spend time 
with a bad person They claimed he had been 
consorting with drug dealers. 


consortium /kon'so:tiom/ noun [C] plural con- 
sortiums, consortia an organization consisting 
of several businesses or banks an inter- 
national consortium of airlines 


conspicuous /kon'spikjuas/ adjective very 
easy to notice His army uniform made him 
very conspicuous. econspicuously adverb His 
wife was conspicuously absent. 


conspiracy /ken'spirasi/ noun [C, U] when a 
group of people secretly plan to do something 
bad or illegal [ to do sth] a conspiracy to over- 
throw the government 


conspirator /kon'spirato/ noun [C] someone 
who secretly plans with other people to do 
something bad or illegal 


conspire /kon'sparo/ verb 1 [I] to join with 
other people to secretly plan to do something 
bad or illegal [+ to do sth] He was convicted of 
conspiring to blow up the World Trade Center. 
o The king accused his advisers of conspiring 
against him. 2 conspire against sb; conspire to 
do sth If events or a situation conspire against 
you, they cause problems for you. Circum- 
stances had conspired to ruin her plans. 


constable /'konstobl/ noun [C] a British police 
officer of the lowest rank 


constant /'konstont/ adjective 1 [FREQUENT] hap- 
pening a lot or all the time machines that are 
in constant use 2 [SAME LEVEL] staying at the same 
level The temperature remained constant. econ- 
stantly adverb He's constantly changing his 
mind. 


constellation /,k»onsto'ler[*n/ noun [C] ASTRON- 
OMY a group of stars 


consternation / konsta'ne1f°n/ noun [U] a feel- 
ing of shock or worry 


constipated /'konstipeitid/ adjective HEALTH 
unable to empty your bowels as often as you 
should 


constipation / konsti'perf»n/ noun [U] HEALTH 
when you are constipated 


constituency /kon'stit juonsi/ noun [C] POLITICS 
an area of a country which elects someone to 
represent it in the government, or the people 
who live there 


constituent /kon'stitjuont/ noun [C] 1 one of 
the parts or substances that something is 
made of Methane is the main constituent of 
natural gas. 2 POLITICS someone who lives in 
a particular constituency 


constitute /'konstitju:t/ verb [T] to be or form 
something This defeat constitutes a real set- 
back for their championship hopes. 


constitution  /k»bnstr'tjuipn/ noun [C] 1 
POLITICS the set of laws and principles that a 
country's government must obey the US Con- 
stitution 2 the state of someone's health a 
strong/weak constitution 


constitutional / konstr't ju: [2:l/ adjective POL- 
ITICS relating to the constitution of a country 
a constitutional crisis 
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constrain /kon'strein/ verb [T] to control some- 
thing by limiting it regulations that constrain 
industry [often passive] I'm constrained by 
decisions made in the past. 


constraint /kon'stremt/ noun [|C] something 
that limits what you can do budget constraints 
o There are constraints on the medicines doc- 
tors can prescribe. 


constrict /kon'strikt/ verb 1 [Limi] [T] to limit 
someone's freedom to do what they want to or 
be the way they want to His creativity was con- 
stricted by the political regime he lived under. 
2 [MAKE NARROWER] |I, T] to become narrower or 
tighter, or to make something narrower or 
tighter The blood vessels constricted. econstric- 
tion /kon'strikf*n/ noun [U] 


construct /kon'strakt/ verb [T] to build some- 
thing from several parts The building was con- 
structed in 1930. 


construction /kon'strakf^n/ noun 1 [BUILDING 
work] [U] the work of building houses, offices, 
bridges, etc railway construction o construction 
work 2 |LARGE BUILDING] [C] something large that 
is built a large steel construction 3 LAN- 
GUAGE [C] The construction of a sentence or 
phrase is the way the words are arranged. 


constructive /kon'straktiv/ adjective helpful 
or useful constructive advice/criticism 
econstructively adverb 


construe /kon'stru:/ verb [T] construing, past 
construed to understand something in a partic- 
ular way Her comments could be construed as 
patronizing. 


consul /'konsl/ noun [C] POLITICS someone 
whose job is to work in a foreign country tak- 
ing care of the people from their own country 
who go or live there 


consular /'konsjulo'/ adjective [always before 
noun] POLITICS relating to a consul or a consu- 
late consular officials 


consulate /'konsjulet/ noun [C] POLITICS the 
offices where a consul works the Cuban con- 
sulate in Mexico City 


consult /kon'salt/ verb [T] 1 [GET INFORMATION] to 
go to a particular person or book to get infor- 
mation or advice For more information, 
consult your travel agent. 2 DISCUSS] to discuss 
something with someone before you make a 
decision Why didn't you consult me about this? 


consultancy /kan'salt?nsi/ noun 1 [COMPANY] [C] 
a company that gives advice on subjects it 
knows a lot about a management/recruit- 
ment consultancy 2 [ADVICE] [U] the activity of 
giving advice on a particular subject 


consultant /kon'sAlt*nt/ noun [C] 1 someone 
who advises people about a particular subject 
a tax consultant 2 HEALTH UK a hospital doctor 
who is an expert in a particular area of med- 
icine 

consultation / kpns:l'terf»n/ noun 1 [MEETING] [C] 
a meeting to discuss something or to get 
advice a medical consultation 2 [DISCUSSING] [U] 
when you discuss something with someone in 
order to get their advice or opinion about it 
After consultation with his lawyers, he de- 
cided to abandon the case. 
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consultative /kon'sAltotiv/ adjective A consul- 
tative group or document gives advice about 
something. 


consume /kon'sju:m/ verb [T] 1 [USE] to use 
something such as a product, energy, or fuel 
These lights don't consume much electricity. 
2 [EAT OR DRINK] formal to eat or drink something 
3 be consumed with/by sth to have so much of 


a feeling that it affects everything you do aGo.contain /kan'teim/ verb [T] 1 


dancer consumed by ambition 4 [Fire] If fire 


consumes something, it completely destroys 
it. 


consumer choice/confidence/demand/pro- 
tection/spending 


consumer /kan'sju:ma'/ noun [C] 1 ECONOM- 
ICS someone who buys or uses goods or 
services These price cuts are good news for con- 
sumers. 2 BIOLOGY a person or animal that eats 
another 


consumerism /kan'sju:mariz?m/ noun [U] ECO- 
NOMICS buying and selling things, especially 
when this is an important part of a society's 
activities 


consumer price index noun [C usually sin- 
gular] US ECONOMICS retail price index 


consumer 'spending noun [U] ECONOMICS 
the amount that people spend on goods Con- 
sumer spending has risen in the last six 
months. 


consummate’ /'konsameit/ verb [T] to make a 
marriage or relationship complete by having 
sex econsummation /,kpnso'merf»n/ noun [U] 


consummate? /kon'samot, 'konsomot/ adjec- 
tive [always before noun] formal having great 
skill a consummate professional o consum- 
mate ease/ skill 


consumption /kon'sam[*n/ noun [U] 1 [AMOUNT] 
the amount of something that someone uses, 
eats, or drinks China's total energy consump- 
tion 2 [USING] when someone uses, eats, or 


drinks something products sold for personal 
consumption 


be in/get in/keep in/stay in contact (with 
sb) e lose/make contact (with sb) e have no 
contact with sb e close/regular contact 


contact! /'kontekt/ noun 1 [COMMUNICATION] [U] 
when you communicate with someone, espe- 
cially by speaking to them We keep in close 
contact with our grandparents. o Jo and I are 
determined not to lose contact. 2 [TOUCH] [U] 
when two people or things are touching each 
other She dislikes any kind of physical con- 
tact. o Wash your hands if they come into con- 
tact with chemicals. 3 [PERSON] [C] someone you 
know who may be able to help you because of 
their job or position business contacts 4 |EYE 
[C] (also contact lens) a small piece of plastic 
that you put on your eye to make you see more 
clearly See also: eye contact 


contact? /'kontakt/ verb [T] to telephone, email 
or write to someone I’ve been trying to contact 
you for days. 


'contact lens UK (US contact 'lens) noun [C] 
HEALTH a small piece of plastic that you put on 
your eye to make you see more clearly 


contagious /kon'teid3os/ adjective 1 HEALTH A 
contagious disease is one that you can get if 
you touch someone who has it. 2 A contagious 
feeling spreads quickly amongst people. Her 
excitement was contagious. 


INSIDE] If one thing 
contains another, it has it inside it. a box con- 
taining a diamond ring 2 |PART] to have some- 
thing as a part Does this drink contain alcohol? 
3 [CONTROL] to control something by stopping it 
from spreading The police were unable to 
contain the fighting. 4 [EMOTION] to control your 
emotions He could barely contain his anger. 


contain or include? 


Use contain to talk about objects which have something 
else inside them. 


This folder contains important letters. 
This soup contains garlic and onions. 


Use include to say that something or someone is a part 
of something else. 


The team includes two new players. 


The price of the ticket includes insurance and 
tax. 


container /kon,temo'/ noun [C] an object such 
as a box or a bottle that is used for holding 
something 


contaminate /kon'taemineit/ verb [T] to make 
something dirty or poisonous contaminated 
drinking water econtamination /kon,temi- 
'nerf*n/ noun [U] 


contemplate /'kontompleit/ verb [T] to think 
about something for a long time or in a serious 
way [+ doing sth] I’m contemplating changing 
my name. © He even contemplated suicide. 
econtemplation /,kontom'plerf?n/ noun [U] 


contemporary! /kon'temp?rri, kon'tempori/ 
adjective 1 [PRESENT] of the present time contem- 
porary music 2 [SAME TIME] [always before noun] 
existing or happening at the same time as 
something Most contemporary accounts of 
the event have been destroyed. 


contemporary? /kon'temprri, kon'tempori/ 
noun |C] Someone's contemporaries are the 
people who live at the same time as them. 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries 


treat sb/ sth with contempt e deep/open/ 
utter contempt e have nothing but contempt 
for sb/sth e sb's contempt for sb/sth 


contempt /kon'tempt/ noun 1 [U] a strong feel- 
ing that you do not respect someone or some- 
thing He has utter contempt for anyone with 
power. 2 contempt of court behaviour that is 
illegal because it does not obey the rules of a 
law court 


contemptible /kan'temptabl/ adjective ex- 
tremely bad, because of being dishonest or 
cruel 
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O= Important words to learn 


contemptuous  /kon'temptfuos/ adjective 
showing contempt econtemptuously adverb 


contend /kon'tend/ verb 1 [Say] |T] formal to say 
that something is true [+ (that)] His lawyers 
contend that he is telling the truth. 2 [COMPETE 
[I] to compete with someone to try to win some- 
thing one of the groups contending for power 
contend with sth phrasal verb to have to deal 
with a difficult or unpleasant situation I have 
enough problems of my own to contend with. 


contender /kon'tende'/ noun [C] someone who 
competes with other people to try to win some- 
thing a leading contender for an Oscar 


content! /'kontent/ noun [no plural] 1 [MAIN IDEA 
the information or ideas that are talked about 
in a book, speech, film, etc The content of the 
article was controversial. 2 [AMOUNT] the amount 
of a particular substance that something 
contains Most soft drinks have a high sugar 
content. 


content? /kon'tent/ adjective happy or satisfied 
Not content with second place, Jeff played only 
to win. [+ to do sth] 7 was content to stay home 
and read. 


content? /kən'tent/ verb 
content yourself with sth phrasal verb to do 
something or have something although it is 
not exactly what you want Since it rained we 
had to content ourselves with playing cards. 


contented /kon'tentid/ adjective satisfied, or 
making you feel satisfied Opposite discon- 
tented econtentedly adverb 


contention /kon'tenf»n/ noun 1 [OPINION] [C] 
formal a belief or opinion There's a general 
contention that too much violence is shown on 
TV. 2 [COMPETITION] [U] when people or groups 
compete for something Johnson is back in 
contention for the championships. 3 |DISAGREE- 
MENT] [U] arguments and disagreements See 
also: a bone’ of contention 


contentious /kon'tenfos/ adjective likely to 
make people argue a contentious issue 


(content ‘management system noun [U] 
COMPUTING a computer system that allows you 
to organise large amounts of information, 
especially words and pictures to be shown on 
a website 


contentment /kən'tentmont/ noun [U] the feel- 
ing of being happy or satisfied 


contents /'kontents/ noun [plural] 1 [THINGS IN- 
SIDE] all of the things that are contained inside 
something Please empty out the contents of 
your pockets. 2 [INFORMATION] the information or 
ideas that are written in a book, letter, docu- 
ment, etc the contents of his will 3 [BOOK] a list 
in a book that tells you what different parts 
the book contains a table of contents 


enter/be in a contest e win a contest e a close 
contest e a contest between sb and sb e a con- 
test for sth 


contest? /'kontest/ noun [C] a competition or 
election 

contest? /kon'test/ verb [T] 1 [SAY STH IS WRONG] to 
say formally that something is wrong or 
unfair and try to have it changed Mr Hughes 
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continuation 


went back to court to contest the verdict. 2 [COM- 
PETE] to compete for something 


contestant /kon'test»nt/ noun [C] someone who 
competes in a contest 


context /'kontekst/ noun [C, U] 1 [SITUATION] all 
the facts, opinions, situations, etc relating to 
a particular thing or event This small battle is 
important in the context of Scottish history. 
2 WORD] other words that were said or written 
at the same time as the word or words you are 
talking about Taken out of context, her 
remark sounded like an insult. 


o«continent /'kontinont/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY one 


of the seven main areas of land on the Earth, 
such as Asia, Africa, or Europe 


the Continent /'kontinont/ noun UK the main 
part of land in Europe, not including Britain 


continental  /k»ontrnentl/ adjective GEO- 
GRAPHY relating to a continent the continental 
US 


Continental /kontr'nentl/ adjective mainly 
UK relating to Europe, but not Britain 


continental ‘breakfast noun [C] FOOD a 
breakfast (= morning meal) consisting of fruit 
juice, coffee, and bread 


continental 'crust noun [U] GEOLOGY the part 
of the Earth's surface that includes the land 
and the rock underneath 


continental 'plate noun [C] GEOLOGY one of 
the large sections of the surface of the Earth 
that move separately 


continental 'shelf noun [C usually singular] 
GEOLOGY the area of the bottom of the sea near 
the coast of a continent, where the sea is not 
very deep 


contingency /kan'tind3ansi/ noun [C] 1 an 
event or situation that might happen in the 
future, especially one which could cause prob- 
lems a contingency fund/plan (= money or a 
plan that can be used if there are problems) 
2 a contingency fee FINANCE money that law- 
yers (= people who advise people about the law 
and deal with legal situations) charge, which 
is a share of what the person they represent 
has won 


contingent? /kon'tinds?nt/ noun [group] 1 (SiMi- 
LAR PEOPLE] a group of people from the same 
country, organization, etc who are part of a 
much larger group 2 [MILITARY FORCES| a group of 
soldiers who are part of a larger military 
group 


contingent? /kon'tindz?nt/ adjective contingent 
on sth depending on something else in order 
to happen Buying the new house was contin- 
gent on selling the old one. 


continual /kon'tinjuol/ adjective happening 
again and again over a long period of time 7 
can't work with these continual interruptions. 
econtinually adverb Dad continually complains 
about money. 


continuation /kon,unju'erfn/ noun 1 [COME 
AFTER] [C] something that comes after an event, 
situation, or thing to make it continue or go 
further Today's meeting will be a continua- 
tion of yesterday's talks. 2 [STILL ExisT| [U, no 
plural]! when something continues to exist, 


ot | ^ run | o put | 


continue 


happen, or be used the continuation of their 
partnership 


o«continue /kon'tinju:/ verb continuing, past con- 
tinued 1 [NEVER STOP] |I, T] to keep happening, ex- 
isting, or doing something [+ to do sth] It 
continued to snow heavily for three days. [+ do- 
ing sth] Ann continued working part-time until 
June. 2 |BEGIN AGAIN] [T] to start doing or saying 
something again, after stopping for a short 
period We'll have to continue this discussion 
tomorrow. 3 continue along/down/up, etc to go 
further in a particular direction 


continued /kon'tinju:d/ adjective [always before 
noun] still happening, existing, or done his 
continued success 


continuity /,konti'nju:ati/ noun [U] the state of 
continuing for a long period of time without 
being changed or stopped 


continuous! /kon'tinjuos/ adjective 1 happen- 
ing or existing without stopping continuous 
pain o ten years of continuous service in the 
army 2 LANGUAGE The continuous form of a 
verb is used to show that an action is contin- 
uing to happen. The sentence ‘He was eating 
lunch. is in the continuous form. econtinu- 
ously adverb Their baby cried continuously all 
afternoon. 


the continuous /kon'tinjuss/ noun LANGUAGE 
the continuous form of the verb 


contort /kan'to:t/ verb |I, T] If your face or body 
contorts, or you contort it, you twist it into a 
different shape, often because you are experi- 
encing a strong emotion. His face was con- 
torted with pain. 


contour /'kontoo'/ noun [C] 1 [SHAPE] the shape 
of the outer edge of something the contours of 
her body 2 GEOGRAPHY (also 'contour line) a line 
on a map joining places that are at the same 
height 


contra- /kontro-/ prefix against or opposite to 
contradict (= say the opposite) o contraception 
(= something that is used to prevent preg- 
nancy) 

contraband /'kontrobznd/ noun [U] goods that 
are brought into or taken out of a country 
illegally 

contraception  /kontro'sepf^n/ noun [U] 
HEALTH methods that prevent a woman from 
becoming pregnant 

contraceptive  /kontro'septiv/ noun [C] 
HEALTH a drug or object that prevents a woman 
from becoming pregnant 


enter into/negotiate/sign a contract e 
breach/break/end/terminate a contract e 
in a contract e the terms of a contract e a 
contract between sb and sb /with sb 


o«contract! /'kontrekt/ noun [C] LAW a legal 
agreement between two people or organiza- 
tions, especially one that involves doing work 
for a particular amount of money 


contract /kon'trekt/ verb 1 [REDUCE] |I, T] to be- 
come smaller or shorter, or to make some- 
thing do this The wood contracts in dry 
weather. 2 HEALTH [T] formal to get a serious 
disease She contracted malaria while living 
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abroad. 3 LAW |I, T] to make a legal agreement 
with someone to do work or to have work done 
for you [* to do sth] He's been contracted to per- 
form in five shows. 
contract out sth phrasal verb to make a formal 
arrangement for other people to do work that 
you are responsible for They've contracted 
out the cleaning to a private firm. 


contraction /kon'trek[»n/ noun 1 HEALTH [C] a 
strong, painful movement of the muscles that 
a woman has when she is having a baby She 
was having contractions every ten minutes. 2 
LANGUAGE [C] a short form of a word or group 
of words Won't’ is a contraction of ‘will not’. 
3 [U] when something becomes smaller or 
shorter 


contractor /ken'trekta'/ noun [C] a person or 
company that supplies goods or does work for 
other people 


contractual /kon'trektfuel/ adjective LAW re- 
lating to or stated in a contract (- legal agree- 
ment) a contractual dispute 


contradict / kontro'dikt/ verb 1 [DIFFERENT] [T] If 
two things that are said or written about 
something contradict each other, they are so 
different that they cannot both be true. His 
account of the accident contradicts the official 
government report. 2 [DISAGREE] |I, T] to say that 
what someone else has just said is wrong 


contradiction /kontro'dikf»n/ noun 1 [DIFFER- 
ENCE] [C] a big difference between two things 
that are said or written about the same sub- 
ject, or between what someone says and what 
they do There is a clear contradiction 
between what she says and what she does. 
2 [WRONG] [U] when you say that what someone 
has just said is wrong 3 a contradiction in 
terms a phrase that is confusing because it 
contains words that seem to have opposite 
meanings An honest politician - isn't that a 
contradiction in terms? 


contradictory / kontra'dikt*ri/ adjective If two 
statements about the same subject or two 
actions by the same person are contradictory, 
they are very different. 


‘contra entry noun [C] FINANCE an entry in a 
business's accounts where the letter 'c' is writ- 
ten to show that the other entry in the double 
entry bookkeeping system is on the other side 
of the same book 


contraption /kən'træpf’n/ noun [C] a machine 
or object that looks strange or complicated 


contrary’ /‘kontrri/ noun 1 to the contrary say- 
ing or showing the opposite She claimed she 
hadn't been involved, despite evidence to the 
contrary. 2 on the contrary used to show that 
the opposite of what has just been said is true 
"You're a vegetarian, aren't you?" "On the con- 
trary, I love meat." 


contrary? /'kontrri/ adjective 1 opposite or 
very different a contrary opinion/view 2 con- 
trary to sth a opposite to what someone said or 
thought Contrary to popular belief, bottled 
water is not always better than tap water. b If 
something is contrary to a rule, it does not 
obey that rule. 
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o«control' /kon'troul/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


1 a complete/sharp/striking contrast e the 
contrast between sth and sth 

2 in direct/marked/sharp/stark contrast / 
(to sth) 


o«contrast! /'kontra:st/ noun |C, U] 1 an obvious 
difference between two people or things The 
contrast between their lifestyles couldn't be 
greater. o The busy north coast of the island is 
in sharp contrast to the peaceful south. 2 byl 
in contrast used to show that someone or some- 
thing is completely different from someone or 
something else She's quite petite, in contrast 
with her tall sister. 


contrast? /kon'tra:st/ verb 1 [COMPARE] [T] to com- 
pare two people or things in order to show the 
differences between them /f you contrast his 
early novels with his later work, you can see 
how his writing has developed. 2 [DIFFERENCE] [I] 
If one thing contrasts with another, it is very 


contrasts with the sweetness of the honey. 

contrasting /kon'tra:stip/ adjective very dif- 
ferent contrasting colours/styles 

contravene / kontra'vi:n/ verb [T] formal to do 
something that is forbidden by a law or rule 
econtravention /,kontro'venf*n/ noun [C, U] By 
accepting the money, she was in contravention 
of company rules. 


o«contribute /kon'tribju:t, 'kontribju:t/ verb [I, T] 
1 [MONEY] to give something, especially money, 
in order to provide or achieve something 
together with other people J contributed $20 
towards Andrea's present. 2 [ARTICLE] to write 
articles for a newspaper, magazine, or book 
She contributes to several magazines. 
contribute to sth phrasal verb to be one of the 
causes of an event or a situation Smoking 
contributed to his early death. 


o«contribution /,kontri'bju:fn/ noun [C] 1 [SUC 
CESS] something that you do to help produce or 
develop something, or to help make something 
successful She has made a major contribution 
to our work. 2 (MONEY| an amount of money that 
is given to help pay for something a generous 
contribution to charity 


contributor /kon'tribjuto/ noun [C] 1 [ARTICLE 
someone who writes articles for a newspaper, 
magazine, or book 2 [MONEY] someone who gives 
something, especially money, together with 
other people 3 [CAUSE] one of the causes of some- 
hing Speeding is a major contributor to road 
accidents. 


contributory /kon'tribjotrri/ adjective helping 
o cause something 


contrive /kon'traiv/ verb [T] formal to manage 
o do something difficult, or to make some- 
hing happen, by using your intelligence or by 
ricking people [+ to do sth] They contrived to 
meet in secret. 


contrived /kon'traivd/ adjective Something 
hat is contrived seems false and not natural. 


POWER] [U] the power 
o make a person, organization, or object do 
what you want The new teacher has no control 
over the class. © The police are in control of 
the situation. o He lost control of the vehicle. 
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convection 


2 [RULE] [U] the power to rule or govern an area 
Soldiers took control of the airport. 3 under 
control being dealt with successfully Don't 
worry - everything's under control. o I couldn't 
keep my drinking under control. 4 out of con- 
trol If something or someone is out of control, 
you cannot influence, limit, or direct them. 
5 [RULE] [C, U] a rule or law that limits something 
The government has introduced tighter immi- 
gration controls. 6 [CALM] [U] the ability to be 
calm It took a lot of control to stop myself hit- 
ting him. 7 [EQUIPMENT] [C] a switch or piece of 
equipment that you use to operate a machine 
or vehicle Where's the volume control on your 
stereo? 8 [OFFICIAL PLACE] [C, U] a place where 
something official, usually a document, is 
checked passport/immigration control 
9 [IN EXPERIMENT] a person or thing that is used 
to compare with someone or something that is 
having an experiment done on them Z5ee also: 
birth control, remote control, self-control 


different from it. The sharpness of the lemonsocontrol? /kon'troul/ verb [T] controlling, past con- 


trolled 1 [MAKE SB DO STH| to make a person, 
organization, or object do what you want This 
switch controls the temperature. o Can't you 
control your dogs? 2 |LiMiT| to limit the number, 
amount, or increase of something Fire crews 
struggled to control the blaze. 3 RULE| to rule or 
govern an area The whole area is controlled by 
rebel forces. 4 [EMOTION] to stop yourself express- 
ing strong emotions or behaving in a silly way 
He can't control his temper. 


con'trol freak noun [C] informal someone who 
wants to control everything about a situation 
and does not want other people to be involved 


con'trol key noun [C usually singular] COMPUT- 
ING the key on a computer keyboard thatis 
usually marked ‘Ctrl’ and is used together 
with other keys to do particular operations 


controller /kon'troulo'/ noun [C] someone who 
directs the work of other people a marketing 
controller 


controversial /,kontra'vs:f°l/ adjective caus- 
ing a lot of disagreement or argument a con- 
troversial decision/issue 


sth attracts /causes/provokes/sparks con- 
troversy e the controversy surrounding sth e 
bitter/continuing/furious controversy e 
controversy about/over sth e be at the cen- 
tre of a controversy 


controversy /'kontrovs:si/ noun |C, U] a lot of 
disagreement and argument about something 
There is a lot of controversy over mobile 
phone towers. 

conundrum /ke'nandrom/ noun [C] a problem 
or question that is difficult to solve 

conurbation / kono'berfon/ noun [C] GEOGRA- 
PHY a large city area formed by several towns 
growing and joining together 

convalescence / konvo'leszns/ noun [U] HEALTH 
the period of time when you rest and get better 
after a serious illness econvalesce verb [I] 

convection /kon'vek[on/ noun [U] PHYSICS the 
flow of heat through a gas or a liquid as the 
hotter part rises and the cooler part goes down 
econvectional /kon'vek [?n'l/ adjective 
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convectional rainfall 


con,vectional 'rainfall noun [U] GEOGRAPHY 
heavy rain caused by the surface of the at- 
mosphere becoming hotter and causing damp 
(7 slightly wet) air to rise 

convene /kon'vi:n/ verb |I, T] formal to arrange 
a meeting, or to meet for a meeting The com- 
mittee convenes three times a year. 


convenience /kon'vi:nians/ noun 1 [QUALITY] [U] 
when something is easy to use and suitable for 
what you want to do the convenience of credit 
cards 2 [HELPFUL THING] [C] something that makes 
life easier Fortunately, the house has every 
modern convenience. 


con'venience food noun [C] FOOD food that 
can be prepared quickly and easily 


con'venience store noun |C] mainly US a 
shop that sells food, drinks, etc, and is usually 
open late 


convenient /kon'vimniont/ adjective 1 [USEFUL 
easy to use or suiting your plans well When 
would be a convenient time to meet? 2 |NEAR|near 
or easy to get to The new supermarket is very 
convenient for me. econveniently adverb 


convent /'konvont/ noun [C] RELIGION a build- 
ing where nuns (= religious women) live and 
pray together 


convention /kon'venf^n/ noun 1 [MEETING] [C] a 
large formal meeting of people with the same 
interest or work £he Democratic Party conven- 
tion 2 [CUSTOM] [C, U] a usual and accepted way 
of behaving or doing something Jn many coun- 
tries it is the convention to wear black at funer- 
als. 3 POLITICS [C] a formal agreement between 
countries an international convention on 
human rights 


conventional /kon'ven[*n*l/ adjective 1 [TRADI- 
TIONAL] Conventional people are traditional and 
not willing to try new ideas. 2 [Usuat] Conven- 
tional objects or ways of doing things are the 
usual ones which have been used for a long 
time. conventional farming/medicine 3 conven- 
tional arms/forces/warfare, etc not involving the 
use of nuclear weapons 4 conventional wisdom 
what most people believe Opposite unconven- 
tional 


conventionally /kon'venpli/ adverb in a 
traditional way He dressed conventionally in a 
suit and tie. 


converge /kon'va:d5/ verb [I] 1 [COME TOGETHER 
If lines, roads, or rivers converge, they meet 
at a particular point. 2 [FORM GROUP] to move 
towards a particular point and form a group 
there The protesters converged on the town 
square. 3 |BECOME SIMILAR] If ideas, interests, or 
systems converge, they become more similar 
t e anoth: nvergence noun [U] 


engage in/have/join in/strike up a conver- 
sation e make conversation e a brief/casual/ 
long/polite/private conversation e a conver- 
sation about sth e a conversation between sb 


oconversation /,kpbnve'serf*n/ noun [C, U] a talk 
between two or more people, usually an infor- 
mal one a telephone conversation o We had a 
conversation about football. econversational 
adjective relating to or like a conversation a 
conversational style 
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converse /kon'va:s/ verb |I] formal to talk with 
someone 


conversely /'konva:sli/ adverb used to intro- 
duce something that is different to something 
you have just said Dark lipsticks make your 
mouth look smaller. Conversely, light shades 
make it larger. 


conversion /kan'v3:3°n/ noun |C, U] 1 when the 
appearance, form, or purpose of something is 
changed the country's conversion to democ- 
racy 2 RELIGION when someone changes to a 
new religion or belief her conversion to 
Christianity 


convert! /kon'va:t/ verb 1 [CHANGE FORM] |I, T] to 
change the appearance, form, or purpose of 
something The old warehouse was converted 
into offices. o How do you convert miles into 
kilometres? 2 RELIGION (I, T] to change to a new 
religion, belief, etc, or to make someone do 
this When did he convert to Islam? 


convert? /'konva:t/ noun [C] RELIGION someone 
who has been persuaded to change to a differ- 
ent religion or belief a Catholic convert 


convertible" /kon'va:tobl/ adjective able to be 
converted 


convertible? /kon'va:tobl/ noun [C] a car with 
a folding roof 


convex /'konveks/ adjective PHYSICS A convex 
surface curves out. a convex mirror/lens 


convey /kon'ver/ verb [T] 1 [COMMUNICATE] to com- 
municate information, feelings, or images to 
someone She always conveys a sense of enthu- 
siasm for her work. 2 [TRANSPORT] to transport 
something or someone to a particular place 


conveyor belt /kan'veis,belt/ noun [C] a con- 
tinuous moving piece of rubber or metal used 
to transport objects from one place to another 


convict’ /kon'vikt/ verb [T] LAW to decide offi- 
cially in a court of law that someone is guilty 
of a particular crime [often passive] He was 
convicted of murder. o a convicted criminal 


convict? /'konvikt/ noun [C] someone who is in 
prison because they are guilty of a particular 
crime 


conviction /kon'vikf*n/ noun 1 LAW [C] when 
someone is officially found to be guilty of a 
particular crime He already had two convic- 
tions for burglary. 2 |C, U] a strong opinion or 
belief religious/moral convictions 


convince /kon'vins/ verb |T] 1 to 
make someone believe that something is true 
[+ that] He tried to convince me that I needed a 
new car. o She convinced the jury of her inno- 
cence. 2 [PERSUADE] to persuade someone to do 
something [+ to do sth] J convinced her to go to 
the doctor's. 


convinced /kon'vinst/ adjective completely 
certain about something [+ (that) I’m con- 
vinced that he's made a mistake. 


convincing /kon'vinsip/ adjective 1 able to 
make you believe that something is true or 
right a convincing argument 2 a convincing 
win/victory a win or victory where the person 
or team that wins is much better than the peo- 
ple they are competing against econvincingly 
adverb 
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convoluted /konvolu:tid/ adjective formalo«cool! /ku:l/ adjective 1 


extremely complicated and difficult to under- 
stand a convoluted argument/story 


convoy /'konvoi/ noun |C] a group of vehicles 
or ships that travel together 


convulsion /kon'valjn/ noun [C] HEALTH a 
sudden uncontrollable movement of muscles 
in your body, caused by illness or drugs 


COO /ku:/ verb [I] cooing, past cooed 1 [MAKE SOUND 
to make a soft, low sound, like a pigeon 
(= large, grey bird) 2 [SPEAK] to speak in a soft, 
low voice 


bake 


ERIT 


— af 


roast 


cook 


ocook? /kuk/ verb 1 [PREPARE] |I, T] to prepare food 
and usually heat it Who’s cooking this evening? 
o She cooked the meat in oil and spices. 2 [HEAT 
[I] If food cooks, it is heated until it is ready to 
eat. The rice is cooking. ecooked adjective not 
raw 

cook sth up phrasal verb informal to invent a 
story, plan, etc, usually dishonestly 


cook? /kok/ noun |C] someone who prepares 
and cooks food 


cookbook /'kukbuk/ (also UK cookery book) 
noun |C] a book containing instructions for 
preparing food 

cooker /'koks/ UK (UK/US stove) noun [C] a 
piece of equipment used to cook food an elec- 
tric cooker DSee also: pressure cooker 

cookery /'kokri/ noun [U] UK preparing or 
cooking food 

‘cookery ibook UK (UK/US cookbook) noun [C] 
a book containing instructions for preparing 
food 


o«cookie /'koki/ noun [C] 1 FOOD US (also UK 
biscuit) a thin, flat cake that is dry and usually 
sweet 2See colour picture Food on page Centre11 2 
COMPUTING, INTERNET a piece of information 
stored on your computer which contains in- 
formation about Internet documents you have 
looked at 


o«cooking /'kokm/ noun [U] 1 [ACTIVITY] preparing 
or cooking food I do most of the cooking. 2 
FOOD a style of preparing food vegetarian/ 
French cooking cooking adjective {always 
before noun] suitable to cook with cooking oil/ 
apples 


coordinate 


COLD] slightly cold, but 
not too cold a cool breeze/day o cool water 
2 [coop] informal good, stylish, or fashionable 
He looks really cool in those sunglasses. 3 [CALM 
calm and not emotional She seemed cool and 
confident. 4 |UNFRIENDLY| unfriendly 5 be cool 
with sth informal to be happy to accept a sit- 
uation or suggestion Yeah, we could leave later 
- I'm cool with that. ecoolness noun [U] 


cool? /ku:l/ verb |I, T] 1 [LESS HOT] to become less 
hot, or make something become less hot Allow 
the bread to cool before slicing it. 2 |LESS STRONG 
If emotions or relationships cool, or if some- 
thing cools them, they become less strong. 
cool (sb/sth) down/off phrasal verb 1 
LESS HOT] to become less hot, or to make some- 
one or something become less hot We went for 
a swim to cool off. 2 [CALMER] to become calmer, 
or to make someone become calmer 


cool? /ku:l/ noun 1 the cool a cool temperature 
the cool of the early morning 2 keep your cool 
to remain calm 3 lose your cool to suddenly 
become very angry 


cool /ku:l/ exclamation informal used when 
you like something or agree to something 


coolly /ku:li/ adverb without showing emo- 
tion or interest Her colleagues reacted coolly to 
the idea. 


coop’ /ku:p/ noun [C] a cage for birds such as 
chickens 


coop? /ku:p/ verb 
coop sb up phrasal verb to keep a person or 
animal in a small area [often passive] We've 
been cooped up in a plane all day. 


Co-Op /'koopp/ noun |C] informal short for co- 
operative? 


cooperate (also UK co-operate) /koo'pprreit/ 
verb [I] 1 [WORK TOGETHER] to work together with 
someone in order to achieve the same aim 
Witnesses are cooperating with detectives. 
o Several countries are cooperating in the re- 
lief effort. 2 [HELP] to help someone or do what 
they ask We can get there early as long as the 
children will cooperate. 


cooperation (also UK co-operation) 
/kau,ppa'retf*n/ noun [U] when you work to- 
gether with someone or do what they ask you 
international cooperation o The clubs work in 
close cooperation with the Football Associa- 
tion. 


cooperative’ (also UK co-operative) 
/kau'pp*rativ/ adjective 1 [WILLING TO HELP] willing 
to help or do what people ask a cooperative and 
polite employee 2 [WORKING TOGETHER] involving 
people working together to achieve the same 
aim a cooperative relationship ecooperatively 
adverb 


cooperative? (also UK co-operative) 
/kau'pp*rativ/ noun |C] a business or organi- 
zation owned and managed by the people who 
work in it 


coordinate’ (also UK co-ordinate) 
/kou'o:dmeit/ verb [T] to make different people 
or things work together effectively, or to 
organize all the different parts of an activity 
My manager is coordinating the new project. 
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o«copy' /'kopi/ noun |C] 1 


o«cODpy? /'kopi/ verb 1 


coordinate 


coordinate? /kau's:dinat/ noun [C] MATHE- 
MATICS of a pair of numbers and/or letters that 
show the exact position of a point on a map or 
graph 


coordination (also UK co-ordination) 
/kou,2:dr'nerf^n/ noun [U] 1 [ORGANIZING] when 
you organize the different parts of an activity 
or make people or things work together effec- 
tively The President called for closer coordi- 
nation between business and government. 
2 [BODY] the ability to make different parts of 
your body move together in a controlled way 
Dancing helps develop balance and coordina- 
tion. 


coordinator (also UK co-ordinator) 
/kou'o:dmeito'/ noun [C] someone who organ- 
izes the different parts of an activity or makes 
people or things work together effectively 


cop /kpp/ noun |C] mainly US informal a police 
officer 


cope /koop/ verb [I] to deal quite successfully 
with a difficult situation How do you cope 
with stress? 


copier /'kopis/ mainly US (UK/US photocopier) 
noun |C] a machine which produces copies of 
documents by photographing them 


copious /'koopios/ adjective [always before noun] 
in large amounts They drank copious 
amounts of wine. ecopiously adverb 


coplanar / kov'pplimo:/ adjective MATHEMATICS 
on the same plane (- flat surface) coplanar 
lines 


copolymer /,koo'pplimo/ noun CHEMISTRY a 
chemical compound with a high molecular 
weight, formed by joining the molecules of two 
or more compounds 


copolymerize (also UK -ise) /,kau'pplimaraiz/ 
verb |T, I) CHEMISTRY to form a copolymer or 
to make something form a copolymer 
ecopolymerization (also UK -isation) /,koupoli- 
morar'zerf?n/ noun [U] 


copper /'kppo'/ noun 1 CHEMISTRY [U] a soft, red- 
brown metal, used in electrical equipment and 
to make coins, etc. (symbol Cu) copper wire 
2 See picture at oxidation 2 [MONEY] [C] UK a brown 
coin with a low value 3 POLICE] [C] UK informal 
a police officer 


SAME] something that is 
made to look exactly like something else 
Always make copies of important documents. 
2 [PRODUCT] a single book, newspaper, etc of 
which many have been produced Four million 
copies of the book were sold in the first year. 
>See also: carbon copy 


PRODUCE] [T] to produce 
something that is similar or exactly the same 
as something else Copy the file onto disk. o The 
design was copied from the American model. 
2 [BEHAVE] [T] to behave like someone else He 


likes to copy his older brother. 3 [CHEAT] |l, T] too«corner? /'ko:no'/ noun |C] 1 


cheat by looking at and using someone else's 
work She copied his answers. 

copy sth out phrasal verb UK If you copy out 
a piece of writing, you write it out again on a 
piece of paper. 

copy sb in on sth pArasal verb If you copy 
somebody in on something, you give them a 
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copy of something, usually an email, that you 
have written for somebody else. Please copy me 
in on your email to Dr White. 


copyright /‘kopirait/ noun |C, U] LAW the legal 
right to control the use of an original piece of 
work such as a book, play, or song The book 
is protected by copyright. 


coral /'koral/ noun [U] a hard, usually pink or 
white substance produced by a type of very 
small sea animal a coral reef 


cord /k»:d/ noun [C, U) 1 STRING] thick string, or 
a piece of this 2 [WIRE] (also UK flex) a piece of 
wire covered in plastic, used to connect elec- 
trical equipment to a power supply an electri- 
cal cord o a telephone cord 2See also: umbilical 
cord 


cordial /'k»:diol/ adjective polite and friendly a 
cordial invitation ecordially adverb 


cordless /'k»:dlos/ adjective able to operate 
without an electrical cord a cordless phone 


cordon" /'ks:d°n/ noun [C] a line of police, sol- 
diers, vehicles, etc around an area, protecting 
it or keeping people out 


cordon? /'ko:d»n/ verb 
cordon sth off phrasal verb If the police, army, 
etc cordon off an area, they stop people from 
entering it. 


cords /ko:dz/ noun [plural] informal trousers 
made from corduroy 


corduroy /'ko:doro noun [U] thick, cotton 
cloth with raised parallel lines on the outside 
a corduroy jacket 


core /ko:'/ noun 1 {IMPORTANT PART] [no plural] the 
most important part of a system or principle 
core values o Better health care was at the 
core of the senator’s campaign. 2 BIOLOGY [C] 
the hard, central part of certain fruits, such as 
apples, which contains the seeds 3 [PLANET] [no 
plural] the centre of a planet the Earth's core 
See picture at Earth DSee also: hard core 


coriander / kvri'aendo'/ (also US cilantro) noun 
[U] FOOD a herb that is used in cooking 


cork /k»:k/ noun 1 [MATERIAL] [U] a light material 
obtained from the bark (= outer layer) of a par- 
ticular type of tree 2 [BOTTLE] [C] a small cylin- 
drical piece of this material put in the top of 
a bottle, especially a wine bottle, to close it 


corkscrew /‘ko:kskru:/ noun [C] a piece of 
equipment used for pulling corks out of wine 
bottles 


corn /ko:n/ noun [U] 1 mainly UK a crop of 
grain, or the seed from this crop used to make 
flour or feed animals fields of corn 2 FOOD US 
(UK sweetcorn) a tall plant with yellow seeds 
that are cooked and eaten as a vegetable 2See 
colour picture Fruit and Vegetables on page Centre 10 


cornea /ko:'nio/ noun [C] ANATOMY the trans- 
parent outer part of the eye See picture at eye 


POINT] the point or 
area where two lines, walls, or roads meet 
There was a television in the corner of the 
room. o The pub is on/at the corner of Ross 
Street and Mill Road. 2 [PLACE] a part of a larger 
area, often somewhere quiet or far away He 
lives in a beautiful corner of northern Califor- 
nia. 3 SPORT a kick or hit taken from the cor- 
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ner of the field in some games, especiallyo«correct! /ko'rekt/ adjective 1 


football 4 from/out of the corner of your eye If 
you see something out of the corner of your 
eye, you just see it, but do not look at it 
directly. 5 around/round the corner going to 
happen soon 6 cut corners to do something in 
the quickest or cheapest way, often harming 
the quality of your work 


corner? /'ko:no'/ verb 1 [T] to force a person or 
animal into a situation or place from which it 
is hard to escape His attackers cornered him in 
a dark alley. 2 corner the market to become so 
successful at selling or making a particular 
product that almost no one else sells or makes 
it 

cornerstone /'k5:nostoun/ noun [C] something 
very important that something else depends 
on Freedom of speech is the cornerstone of 
democracy. 

cornflakes /'ko:nfleiks/ noun [plural] FOOD a 
food made from corn (= grain) and eaten with 
milk for breakfast (= morning meal) 

corny /'ko:ni/ adjective informal repeated too 
often to be interesting or funny a corny joke 

corolla /k»'rolo/ noun [C] BIOLOGY all of the pet- 
als of a flower 

coronary!  /'koromri/ adjective ANATOMY, 
HEALTH relating to the heart coronary heart 
disease 

coronary? /'koronri/ noun [C] HEALTH a heart 
attack (= when the heart stops working 
normally) 

coronation / kora'ne1f*n/ noun [C] a ceremony 
at which someone is officially made king or 
queen 

coroner /'korono"/ noun |C] an official who ex- 
amines the causes of someone's death, usually 
ifit was violent or sudden 

Corp noun [C] written abbreviation for corpora- 
tion (=used after the name of a large company 
in the United States) 

corporal /'ks:p*r'l/ noun [C] a soldier of low 
rank in the army or air force 

corporal 'punishment noun [U] physical 
punishment, especially of children, usually by 
hitting with the hand or a stick 

corporate /'ko:p*rat/ adjective [always before 
noun| relating to a large company or group 
corporate finance 

corporation /ks:p*r'eif*n/ noun [C] a large 
company or group of companies 

corpo'ration ‚tax noun [U] FINANCE tax paid by 
businesses on their profits 


167 


corresponding angle 


NO MISTAKES| accu- 
rate, or having no mistakes Check that you 
have the correct information. o Was that the 
correct answer? 2 [SUITABLE] suitable for a partic- 
ular situation correct behaviour o Have you got 
the correct number of players for the match? 
ecorrectly adverb ecorrectness noun [U] See 
also: politically correct 


correct? /kə'rekt/ verb [T] 1 [MAKE RIGHT] to make 
a mistake or problem right or better The new 
software finds and corrects any errors on the 
hard disk. 2 [IMPROVE] to improve the quality of 
something These contact lenses will help to 
correct your vision. 3 [SHOW MISTAKE] to show 


someone the mistakes in something they have 
said or written Our teacher normally corrects 
our pronunciation. 


make a correction e a minor/small correc- 
tion e a correction to sth 


ocorrection /ko'rekf*n/ noun [C, U] a change to 


make something right or better, or when you 
make such a change She made some correc- 
tions before handing in the essay. 


corrective /ka'rektiv/ adjective formal in- 
tended to improve or correct something cor- 
rective surgery/ lenses 


correlate /'koroleit/ verb [I, T] If facts or pieces 
of information correlate, they are connected to 
each other and influence each other, and if 
you correlate them, you show their connec- 
tions. 


a clear/close/direct/high/strong correla- 
tion e a correlation between sth and sth 


correlation / kor»'leif*n/ noun [C] a connection 
between two or more things, usually where 
one causes or influences the other Te re- 
search showed a close correlation between 
smoking and lung cancer. 


correspond / korr'spond/ verb [I] 1 [BE SIMILAR] to 
be the same or very similar The newspaper 
story does not correspond with/to what really 
happened. 2 WRITE] to communicate with some- 
one by writing letters 


correspondence / korr'spondons/ noun 1 [LET- 
TERS] [U] letters or emails from one person to 
another, or the activity of writing and receiv- 
ing letters or emails business correspondence 
2 [CONNECTION] [C, U] when there is a connection 
or similarity between two or more things 


correspondent  /k»or'spondont/ noun [C] 
1 [NEWS] someone who reports news for news- 


corps /ko:/ noun [C] plural corps 1 [GROUP] a 
group of people involved in the same job the 
press/diplomatic corps 2 [MILITARY] a special part 
of a military force the Air Corps 


corpse /ko:ps/ noun [C] a dead person's body 


corpuscle /'ks:pasl/ noun [C] BIOLOGY any of 
the red or white cells in the blood 


corpus luteum / ko:pos'lu:titom/ noun [U] plu- 
ral corpus lutea ANATOMY, BIOLOGY a mass of 
yellow tissue that produces progesterone (- a 
hormone necessary for pregnancy) after a 
woman's egg is released 


papers, television, or radio, usually from an- 
other country 2 |LETTER WRITER} someone who 
writes letters, usually regularly 


corresponding /,kori'spondin/ adjective [al- 
ways before noun] similar or related Draw a 
line between the words with corresponding 
meanings. 


corresponding ‘angle noun [C] MATHEMAT- 
ICS one of two equal angles on the same side 
of a line that crosses two parallel lines, and on 
the same side of each parallel line S Compare 
alternate angle 
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corridor 


corridor /'koridos/ noun [C] a passage in a 
building or train with rooms on one or both 
sides 

corrie /'kori/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a hollow 
round shape in the side of a mountain 

corroborate /k»'rbbrreit/ verb [T] formal to say 
something or provide information that sup- 
ports what someone says A witness corrobo- 
rated his account of the accident. ecorroboration 
/ko,rpbo'rerf»n/ noun [U] 

corrode /ka'raud/ verb 1 CHEMISTRY |I, T] If 
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cosmopolitan city. 2 [EXPERIENCE] having expe- 
rience of many different countries or cultures 
a dynamic, cosmopolitan businesswoman 


the cosmos /'kozmos/ noun the whole uni- 
verse 


the cost of sth e at a cost of [£500/$1000, etc] 
e the high/low cost of sth e cover the cost of 
(doing) sth e cut/reduce costs e at no extra 
cost e the cost of living 


metal corrodes, or rain or chemicals corrodeo*cost' /kpbst/ noun 1 FINANCE [C, U] the amount of 


it, itis slowly damaged by them. Rain corroded 
the metal pipes. 2 [T] to slowly damage someone 
or something He was corroded by guilt. 
ecorrosion /ko'roozn/ noun [U] ecorrosive 
/ka'raustv/ adjective Acid rain is highly cor- 
rosive. 


corrugated /'korageitid/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] Corrugated metal or cardboard has 
parallel rows of folds that look like waves. a 
corrugated iron roof 


corrupt’ /ko'rapt/ adjective 1 dishonest or il- 
legal a corrupt government 2 COMPUTING If in- 
formation on a computer is corrupt, it has 
been damaged or spoiled. corrupt files 


corrupt? /ka'rapt/ verb [T] 1 to make someone 
or something become dishonest or immoral 
[often passive] He became corrupted by power 
and money. 2 COMPUTING to damage informa- 
tion on a computer 


corruption /ka'rapfen/ noun [U] 1 [BAD BEHAVIOUR 
dishonest or immoral behaviour, usually by 
people in positions of power He was arrested 
for corruption and bribery. 2 |MAKE DISHONEST 
when you cause someone or something to be- 
come dishonest or immoral the corruption of 
innocent young children 


corset /'k»:sat/ noun [C] a tight piece of under- 
wear worn by women to make themselves look 
thinner, especially in the past 

cortex /'ko:eks/ noun plural cortices 1 ANAT- 
OMY, BIOLOGY the outer layer of an organ of the 
body, especially the brain 2 BIOLOGY a layer of 
tissue in the stems and roots of plants See 
picture at stem 


cosine /'koosam/ (abbreviation cos) noun [C] 
MATHEMATICS in a triangle that has one angle 
of 90°, the ratio of the length of the side next 
to an angle less than 90°, divided by the length 
of the hypotenuse (- the side opposite the 90* 
angle) 2Compare sine, tangent 


cosmetic /koz'metik/ adjective 1 [APPEARANCE 
intended to improve your appearance 2 [SMALL 
CHANGE] involving only small changes or im- 
provements that will not solve a problem Crit- 
ics claimed that the changes were only cosmetic. 

cosmetics /kpz'metiks/ noun [plural] sub- 
stances that you put on your face or body to 
improve your appearance 

cosmetic 'surgery noun [U] HEALTH a medical 
operation to make someone more attractive 

cosmic /‘kozmik/ adjective relating to the 
whole universe cosmic rays 

cosmopolitan = /k»bzmo'polit:n/ adjective 
1 [PLACE] consisting of people and things from 
many different countries London is a very 


money that you need to buy or do something 
The cruise ship was built at a cost of $400 
million. o Software is included at no extra 
cost. o The cost of living (- the cost of food, 
clothes, etc) has increased. 2 [no plural] some- 
thing that you give or lose, in order to get or 
achieve something else He rescued four people 
at the cost of his own life. 3 at all costs If some- 
thing must be done at all costs, it is very im- 
portant that it is done. We have to succeed at 
all costs. 4 to your cost UK because of a bad 
experience you have had An ankle injury can 
last a long time, as I know to my cost. 


ocost? /kpst/ verb past cost 1 FINANCE [T] If some- 


thing costs a particular amount of money, you 
have to pay that in order to buy or do it. How 
much do these shoes cost? |+ to do sth] It costs 
$5 to send the package by airmail. |+ two ob- 
jects] It’s going to cost me a lot of money to buy 
a new car. 2 [+ two objects] to make someone 
lose something His lazy attitude cost him his 
job. 

cost? /kpst/ verb [T] FINANCE to calculate the 
amount of money needed to do or make some- 
thing The building work has been costed at 
$30,000. 


co-star’ /'koosta:'/ noun [C] one of two famous 
actors who both have important parts in a par- 
ticular film 


co-star? /koo'stai/ (03) /'kousta:r/ verb co-star- 
ring, past co-starred 1 [FILM/PLAY] [T] If a film, 
play, etc co-stars two or more famous actors, 
they are in it. 2 [ACTOR] [I] to be in a film, play, 
etc with another famous actor Hugh Grant co- 
stars with Julia Roberts in ‘Notting Hill’. 


cost-benefit analysis noun [C] ECONOMICS a 
method of deciding whether something is 
worth doing, especially by a government or a 
business, by comparing the cost with the ben- 
efits that will come from it 


cost-cutting /'kost,katin/ noun [U] FINANCE ac- 
tions that reduce the amount of money spent 
on something cost-cutting measures/strate- 
gies 

cost-effective / kosti'fektiv/ adjective FINANCE 
If something is cost-effective, it achieves good 
results for little money. 


costly /'kostli/ adjective 1 [EXPENSIVE 
[+ to do sth] Jt would be too costly to build a 
swimming pool. 2 [CAUSING PROBLEMS] causing a 
lot of problems, or causing you to lose some- 
thing important a costly mistake 


cost of 'borrowing noun [U] FINANCE the 
amount of money that a person or business 
has to pay in order to borrow a sum of money 


expensive 
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cost of 'sales noun [U] FINANCE the amount 
that it costs a business to produce and sell 
something 


cost-plus pricing /,kostplas'praisin/ noun [U] 
FINANCE a method of deciding the price for a 
product by adding a particular amount to the 
cost of producing it 


\cost 'price noun (C, U] FINANCE the price that it 
cost to make a product, without a profit being 
added 


costume /'kpbstju:m/ noun 1 [PLAY] [C, U] a set of 
clothes that someone wears to make them look 
like someone or something else, for example 
in a play actors in costume o He arrived at the 
party dressed in a gorilla costume. 2 [TYPICAL 
CLOTHES] [U] a set of clothes that are typical ofa 
particular country or time in history Japanese 
national costume See also: swimming costume 


cosy UK (US cozy) /'kouzi/ adjective comfortable 
and warm 


cot /kvt/ UK (US crib) noun [C] a bed with high 
sides for a baby 


Icot death UK (US SIDS) noun [C, U] HEALTH the 
sudden death of a sleeping baby for no obvious 
reason 


cottage /‘kotid3/ noun [C] a small house, usu- 
ally in the countryside 


cottage 'cheese noun [U] FOOD a soft, white 
cheese with small lumps in it 


cotton’ /'kot»n/ noun [U] 1 [CLOTH] cloth or 
thread that is produced from the cotton plant 
a cotton shirt/dress 2 PLANT] a plant that pro- 
duces a soft, white substance used for making 
thread and cloth 3 [FOR CLEANING] US (UK cotton 
wool) a soft mass of cotton, usually used for 
cleaning your skin 2See colour picture The Bath- 
room at page Centre 3 


cotton 'wool UK (US cotton) noun [U] a soft 
mass of cotton, usually used for cleaning your 
Skin See colour picture The Bathroom on page 
Centre 3 


cotyledon /k»trli:idon/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a 
type of leaf that is part of the developing plant 
inside a seed and either stores food or grows 
from the seed to produce food 


couch! /kavtf/ noun [C] a long, comfortable 
piece of furniture that two or more people can 
sit on 


couch? /kautf/ verb be couched in/as sth to be 
expressed in a particular way His explanation 
was couched in technical language. 


‘couch po;tato noun [C] UK humorous a per- 
son who is not active and spends a lot of time 
watching television 


o«cough! /kpf/ verb [I] HEALTH to make air come 
out of your throat with a short sound 

cough sth up phrasal verb to make something 
come out of your lungs or throat by coughing 
Doctors were worried when she started cough- 
ing up blood. 

cough (sth) up phrasal verb informal to give 


to 


cough? /kof/ noun [C| 1 HEALTH when you 
cough, or the sound this makes 2 HEALTH an 


illness that makes you cough a lot Uwe has a 
nasty cough. See also: whooping cough 


o«could strong form /kud/ weak form /kad/ modal 


verb 1 [CAN] used as the past form of ‘can’ to 
talk about what someone or something was 
able or allowed to do I couldn't see what he was 
doing. o You said we could watch television 
when we'd finished our homework. 2 [POSSIBLE 
used to talk about what is possible or might 
happen The baby could arrive any day now. 
o This kind of crime could easily be prevented. 
o She could have (- might have) been seriously 
injured. 3 used to ask someone politely to 
do or provide something Could you lend me £5? 
o Could I have another drink? 4 [ASK PERMISSION 
used to ask politely for permission to do some- 
thing Could I speak to Mr Davis, please? 5 |SUG- 
GEST] used to make a suggestion You could try 
painting it a different colour. 6 | could (have) 
used when you feel so happy, sad, angry, etc 
that you would like to do something J was so 
grateful I could have kissed her! SSee Extra help 
page Modal verbs on page Centre 34. 


couldn't /‘kudnt/ short for could not I couldn't 
understand what he was saying. 


o«could've /'kodov/ short for could have If 


could've been much worse. 


coulomb /'ku:pm/ noun [C] MEASURES a unit of 
measurement for electric charge, representing 
the charge carried by one ampere (- unit of 
electric current) in one second 


council, Council /kaunsl/ noun [C] 1 
POLITICS a group of people who are elected to 
control a town, city, or area Edinburgh City 
Council o a council meeting 2 a group of people 
who are elected or chosen to give advice or 
make decisions the Medical Research Council 
3 a council house/flat in the UK a house or flat 
that is owned by a city or town council and 
rented to people 


‘council estate UK (US housing project) noun 
[C] SOCIETY a part of a city with council houses 
and flats (= homes owned by a council and 
rented to people) a Birmingham council estate 


councillor UK (US councilor) /'kauns'lo/ noun 
[C] POLITICS a member of a town, city, or area 
council 


counsel! /'kaunsl/ noun 1 LAW [C] a lawyer 
(= someone who advises people about the law 
and deals with legal situations) who speaks for 
someone in court 2 [U] literary advice 


counsel? /'kauns:l/ verb [T] UK counselling, past 
counselled, US counseling, past counseled 1 [AD- 
VISE] formal to advise someone to do something 
[+ to do sth] Lawyers had counselled him not to 
say anything. 2 [ABOUT PROBLEMS] to give advice 
to someone who has problems 


counselling UK (US counseling) /'kaunsoli/ 
noun |U] the job or process of listening to some- 
one and giving them advice about their prob- 
lems a counselling service 

counsellor UK (US counselor) /'kaunsolo'/ noun 
[C] someone whose job is to listen to people and 
give them advice about their problems 


money to someone although you do not wanto.count! /kaunt/ verb 1 MATHEMATICS [T] to see 


how many people or things there are I counted 
the money on the table. 2 MATHEMATICS [I] to say 
numbers in their correct order Can you count 
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to twenty in French? 3 [CONSIDER] [T] to think of 
someone or something in a particular way She 
counted Tim as her closest friend. o You 
should count yourself lucky you weren't hurt. 
4 [IMPORTANT] [I] to be important I believe that 
health and happiness count more than money. 
o Doesn't my opinion count for anything? 5 |N- 
CLUDE] [T] to include something or someone in 
a calculation There are 1500 people at my 
school, counting teachers. 6 |BE ACCEPTED] [I] to be 
accepted or allowed as part of something I’ve 
been to sixteen different countries, but I only 
spent half an hour in Luxembourg, so that 
doesn't really count. 

count against sb/sth phrasal verb to make 
someone or something more likely to fail Her 
lack of experience will count against her. 
count sb in pArasal verb to include someone 
in an activity If you're going for a pizza, you 
can count me in. 

count on sb phrasal verb to be confident that 
you can depend on someone I can always count 
on my parents to help me. 

count on sth phrasal verb to expect something 
to happen and make plans based on it I didn’t 
count on so many people coming to the party. 
count sth out pArasal verb to count coins or 
pieces of paper money one by one as you put 
them down She counted out five crisp $20 bills. 
count sb out phrasal verb to not include some- 
one in an activity 

count towards sth phrasal verb to be part of 
what is needed to complete something or 
achieve something This essay counts towards 
my exam result. 

count up sb/sth phrasal verb to add together 
all the people or things in a group 


count? /kaunt/ noun 1 [NUMBER] [C] when you 
count something, or the total number you get 
after counting [usually singular] At the last count 
there were 410 club members. 2 lose count to 
forget how many of something there is I’ve 
lost count of the number of times she’s arrived 
late. 3 on all/both/several, etc counts in all, both, 
several, etc parts of a situation, argument, etc 
I had been wrong on both counts. 4 [RANK] [C] 
(also Count) a man of high social rank in some 
European countries 5 [CRIME] |C] one of the times 
that someone has been accused of a particular 
crime He was charged with two counts of 
assault. SSee also: pollen count 


countable noun / kauntab*l'naun/ (also 'count 
noun) noun [C] LANGUAGE a noun that has both 
plural and singular forms See Extra help page 
Countable and uncountable nouns on page Centre 
30. 


countdown /‘kauntdaun/ noun [C] the time 
just before an important event when people 
are counting the time until it happens [usually 
singular] The countdown to the Olympics has 
begun. 


countenance’ /‘kaunt*nons/ noun [|C] literary 
the appearance or expression of someone's 
face 


countenance? /'kaunt»nons/ verb [T] formal to 
accept that something should happen They 
will not countenance building a new airport. 


counter! /'kaunto/ noun [C] 1 [N A SHOP] the 
place in a shop, bank, etc, where people are 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | 2: saw | u: too | ar my | au how 


O= Important words to learn 


served The woman behind the counter took 
his money. 2 [SURFACE] US a flat surface in a 
kitchen on which food can be prepared 3 [pisc 
a small disc used in some games that are 
played on a board 


counter? /'kaunto'/ verb |T] 1 [PREVENT] to prevent 
something or reduce the bad effect that it has 
This skin cream claims to counter the effects of 
sun damage. 2 [REACT] to say something to show 
that what someone has just said is not true "Of 
course I love him," Clare countered. 


counter? /'kaunto'/ adverb belrun counter to sth 
to have the opposite effect to something else 
The new road plans run counter to the govern- 
ment's aim of reducing pollution. 


counter- /kaonto-/ prefix opposing or as a 
reaction to a counter-attack (= an attack on 
someone who has attacked you) 


counteract / kaunt*r'ekt/ verb [T] to reduce the 
bad effect that something else has drugs that 
counteract the side effects of sea sickness 


counter-attack /'kauntoro,tek/ noun [C] an at- 
tack that you make against someone who has 
attacked you in a sport, war, or argument 
ecounter-attack verb |I, T] 


counterclockwise / kaunto'kIpkwaiz/ US (UK 
anti-clockwise) adjective, adverb in the opposite 
direction to the way the hands (= parts that 
point to the numbers) of a clock move See 
picture at clockwise 


counterfeit /'kauntofit/ adjective made to look 
like the real thing, in order to trick people 
counterfeit money/jewellery 


counterpart /'kauntopa:t/ noun [C] someone 
or something that has the same job or position 
as someone or something in a different place 
or organization 


counterproductive /,kauntapra'daktiv/ ad- 
jective having the opposite effect from the one 
you want 


countess /'kauntis/ noun [C] a woman who has 
a high social rank in some European coun- 
tries, especially the wife of an earl or count 
(= man of high social rank) the Countess of 
Abingdon 


countless /'kauntlos/ adjective [always before 
noun| very many The song has been played 
countless times on the radio. 


o«country? /'kantri/ noun 1 [C] GEOGRAPHY an 
area of land that has its own government, 
army, etc European countries 2 the country a 
GEOGRAPHY the areas that are away from 
towns and cities b SOCIETY the people who live 
in a country The country was shocked by the 
President's decision. 


country, land, nation, or state? 

Country is the most general word which means 'an area 
of land'. It usually means an area of land with its own 
government and people. 


China, Japan, and other countries in Asia 


Nation is used to talk about a country, especially when 
you mean the people or the culture of that country. 


The nation celebrated the 100th anniversary of 
independence. 
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O= Important words to learn 


State is used to talk about a country as a political or 
official area. Some countries are divided into political 
units that are also called states. 


Belgium became an independent state in 1830. 
America is divided into 50 states. 
the State of Florida 


Land means an area of ground, not an area with its own 
government. 


We bought some land to build a house on. 


country? /'kantri/ adjective [always before noun] 
GEOGRAPHY in or relating to the areas that are 
away from towns and cities country roads/ 
hotels 


countryman /'kantrimon/ noun [|C] plural 
countrymen someone from the same country as 
you 


Country 'music (also country and 'western) 
noun [U] MUSIC a style of popular music from 
the southern and western US 


countryside /'kAntrisaid/ noun [U] land that is 
not in towns or cities and has farms, fields, 
forests, etc See Common Learner Error at nature 


county /'kaunti/ noun [C] an area of Britain, 
Ireland, or the US that has its own local gov- 
ernment 


coup /ku:/ noun [C] 1 POLITICS (also coup d'état 
/ ku:det'ta:/) when a group of people suddenly 
takes control of a country using force a mili- 
tary coup 2 an important achievement, often 
one that was not expected The award is a 
major coup for the university. 


o«couple'* /'kapl/ noun 1 [A FEW] [no plural] two or 
a few I went to New York with a couple of 
friends. o The weather has improved over the 
last couple of weeks. 2 [TWO PEOPLE] [C] two peo- 
ple who are married or having a romantic 
relationship a married couple 


couple? /'kapl/ verb coupled with sth combined 
with something else Concern about farming 
methods, coupled with health awareness, have 
led to a fall in meat consumption. 


coupon /'ku:ppbn/ noun [C] 1 FINANCE a piece of 
printed paper that you can use to buy some- 
thing at a cheaper price or to get something 
free Collect 10 coupons to get a free meal. 2 a 
printed form in a magazine or newspaper, that 
you use to send for information, enter a com- 
petition, etc 


have the courage to do sth e show courage e 
sth takes courage e great/immense/per- 
sonal courage 


courage /'karids/ noun [U] 1 the ability to deal 
with dangerous or difficult situations without 
being frightened [+ to do sth] She didn't have 
the courage to tell him the truth. 2 pluck up 
the courage (to do sth) to decide to do some- 
thing that you were too frightened to do before 


courageous  /ko'reid5os/ adjective 
ecourageously adverb 


courgette /k»:'5et/ UK (US zucchini) noun [C, 
U] FOOD a long, green vegetable which is white 
inside 


brave 


ocourse /ko:s/ noun 1 of course a 


courier /‘kuria'/ noun [C] 1 [DOCUMENTS] someone 
whose job is to take and deliver documents 
and parcels 2 [HOLIDAY] UK someone whose job 


is to look after people who are on holiday 


YES] used to 
say 'yes' and emphasize your answer "Can you 
help me?" "Of course!" b [OBVIOUS] used to show 
that what you are saying is obvious or already 
known Of course, the Olympics are not just 
about money. 2 of course not used to say ‘no’ 
and emphasize your answer "Do you mind if I 
borrow your pen?" "Of course not." 3 
EDUCATION [C] a series of lessons about a par- 
ticular subject She did a ten-week course in 
computing. 4 FOOD [C] a part of a meal a three- 
course dinner 5 SPORT [|C] an area used for 
horse races or playing golf a golf course 6 
HEALTH [C] mainly UK a fixed number of regu- 
lar medical treatments a course of antibiotics 
7 [ROUTE] [C, U] the direction in which a ship, 
aircraft, etc is moving During the storm, the 
boat was blown off course (- in the wrong 
direction). 8 [ACTION] [C] (also course of 'action) 
something that you can do in a particular sit- 
uation I think the best course of action would 
be to write to him. 9 during/in/over the course of 
sth during a particular time or activity In the 
course of the interview she mentioned her pre- 
vious experience. 10 in due course at a suitable 
time in the future The results will be sent to 
you in due course. 11 [DEVELOPMENT] [no plural] the 
way something develops, usually over a long 
time Nuclear weapons have changed the 
course of modern history. 12 in the course of 
time UK gradually, or over a period of time 
13 be on course for sth/to do sth UK to be very 
likely to succeed at something 14 run its course 
If something runs its course, it continues nat- 
urally until it has finished. See also: be on a 
collision course, crash course, be par for the course 


coursebook /'k»:sbok/ noun [C] UK EDUCATION 
a book used by students when they do a par- 
ticular course of study 


coursework /'ko:swa:k/ noun [U] UK EDUCA- 
TION work done by students as part of their 
course of study 


o«court' /ko:t/ noun |C, U] 1 LAW the place where 


a judge decides whether someone is guilty of 
a crime The suspect appeared in court charged 
with robbery. o You can take them to court 
(= make them be judged in court) if they don't 
pay. 2 the court LAW the judge and group of 
people at a trial who decide whether someone 
is guilty of a crime 3 SPORT an area for playing 
particular sports a tennis/basketball court 
4 [ROYAL HOUSE] the official home of a king or 
queen and the people who live with them >See 
also: High Court, the supreme court 


court? /k»:t/ verb 1 [PLEASE] [T] to try to please 
someone because you want them to support 
you or join you Adams is being courted by sev- 
eral football clubs. 2 [TRY TO GET] [T] to try to get 
or achieve something to court investment/ 
publicity 3 [RELATIONSHIP] [I, T] old-fashioned to 
have a romantic relationship with someone 
you hope to marry 4 court controversy/danger/ 
disaster, etc to behave in a way that risks bad 
results 
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ocover? /'kava'/ verb [T] 1 


courteous 


courteous /'ka:tios/ adjective polite and show- 
ing respect ecourteously adverb 

courtesy /‘ks:tasi/ noun 1 [U] behaviour that is 
polite and shows respect, or a polite action or 


remark The hotel treats all guests with cour-o»cover? /'kavo'/ noun 1 


tesy. [+ to do sth] He didn't even have the cour- 
tesy to thank me. 2 (by) courtesy of sb/sth If you 
have something courtesy of someone, they 
have allowed you to have it. The photograph 
is courtesy of the Natural History Museum. 

courthouse /'ko:thaus/ noun [C] plural court- 
houses /'ko:thauziz/ mainly US LAW a building 
with law courts inside it 

courtier /'ko:ti»/ noun [C] someone who spent 
a lot of time in the home of a king or queen in 
the past 

court-martial" / ko:t'ma:f*l/ noun [C] a mili- 
tary court, or a trial in a military court 

court-martial? /,k5:t'ma:f*l/ verb [T] to judge 
someone in a military court 

‘court order noun |C] LAW an instruction from 
a law court that someone must do or not do 
something 

courtroom /'k5:trom/ noun [C] the room where 
a judge and other people decide whether some- 
one is guilty of a crime 

courtship /'ko:t frp/ noun |C, U] formal the time 
when people have a romantic relationship 
with the intention of getting married 

courtyard /'ko:tja:d/ noun [C] an open area by 
a building with walls or buildings around it 

o«cousin /'kAzn/ noun [C] the child of your aunt 
or uncle 

couture /ku:'tjua'/ noun [U] DT the design, mak- 
ing, and selling of expensive and fashionable 
clothes 

covalent bond /koo,veilont'bond/ noun [C] 
CHEMISTRY a chemical bond in which two 
atoms share one or more pairs of electrons, 
which hold them together 

cove /ksauv/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a place on the 
coast where the land curves in 

covenant /'kav*nent/ noun [C] LAW a formal 
written agreement 


PUT] to put something 
over something else, in order to protect or 
hide it They covered him with a blanket. o He 
covered his face with his hands. DOpposite un- 
cover 2 [LAYER] to form a layer on the surface of 
something Snow covered the trees. o My legs 
were covered in/with mud. 3 [DISTANCE] to 
travel a particular distance We covered 700 kil- 
ometres in four days. 4 [AREA] to be a particular 
size or area The town covers an area of 10 
square miles. 5 [INCLUDE] to include or deal with 
a subject or piece of information The book 
covers European history from 1789-1914. 6 |RE- 
PORT] to report on an event for a newspaper, 
television programme, etc Dave was asked to 
cover the Olympics. 7 [MONEY] to be enough 
money to pay for something £100 should cover 
the cost of the repairs. 8 FINANCE to provide fi- 
nancial protection if something bad happens 
travel insurance that covers accident and in- 
jury SSee also: touch/cover all the bases (base') 

cover sth up phrasal verb to put something 
over something else, in order to protect or 


O= Important words to learn 


hide it 

cover (sth) up phrasal verb to stop people from 
discovering the truth about something bad 
She tried to cover up her mistakes. 


BOOK] [C] the outer par 
etc, that protects the 


, 


of a book, magazine, 
pages Her picture was on the cover of 'Vogue 
magazine. 2 [PROTECTION] [C] something you pu: 
over something else, usually to protect it an 
ironing board cover o a lens cover 3 FINANCE [U 
financial protection so that you get money if 
something bad happens Te policy provides 
£50,000 accidental damage cover. 4 [FROM 
WEATHER/ATTACK| [U] protection from bad weather 
or an attack T'hey took cover under some trees 
until the rain stopped. 5 [FOR ILLEGAL ACTIVITY] [C 
something used to hide a secret or illegal ac- 
tivity The club is used as a cover for a gang 
of car thieves. 


coverage /'k^vrids/ noun [U] 1 the way a 
newspaper, television programme, etc reports 
an event or subject There is live coverage of 
the game on cable TV. 2 FINANCE mainly US 
financial protection so that you get money if 
something bad happens 


coveralls /'kavoro:z/ US (UK overalls) noun 
[plural] a piece of clothing that you wear over 
your clothes to keep them clean while you are 
working 


covering /'k^vorm/ noun [C] a layer that covers 
something a thick covering of snow 


covering ‘letter UK (US cover letter) noun [C] 
a letter that you send with something to ex- 
plain what it is or to give more information 
about it 


covers /'kavoz/ noun [plural] the sheets and 
other layers of cloth on your bed that keep you 
warm 


covert /'kəuvs:t/ adjective done in a secret way 
covert police operations ecovertly adverb 


cover-up /'kavarap/ noun [C] an attempt to pre- 
vent people finding out the truth about a crime 
or a mistake Police denied accusations of a 
cover-up. 

icover version noun [C] MUSIC a recording of 


a song already recorded by someone else a 
cover version of ‘Let It Be’ 


covet /'kavit/ verb [T] formal to want something 
very much, especially something that some- 
one else has 


O«COW /kau/ noun [C] 1 [ANIMAL] a large farm animal 


kept for milk or meat 2 [NsutT| UK informal an 
offensive word for a woman 


coward /kavəd/ noun [C] someone who is not 
brave and tries to avoid dangerous or difficult 
situations 


cowardice /‘kavadis/ noun [U] behaviour that 
shows that someone is not brave 


cowardly /‘kavadli/ adjective behaving in a 
way that shows you are not brave 


cowboy /'kavbar/ noun [C] 1 [ANIMAL WORKER] a 
man whose job is to look after cattle (= ani- 
mals such as cows) in the US, and who usually 
rides a horse 2 [BAD WORKER] UK informal some- 
one who does their job badly or who is dishon- 
est in business cowboy builders 
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O= Important words to learn 


‘cowboy boots noun [C] a type of boots with 
pointed toes, first worn by cowboys 2See colour 
picture Clothes on page Centre 9 


‘cowboy hat noun [C] a type of hat with a 
hight top and a wide lower edge, first worn by 
cowboys 


cower /kauo'/ verb [I] to bend down or move 
back because you are frightened 


co-worker /ko»o'was:ko/ noun [|C 
someone that you work with 


coy /ko1/ adjective 1 [NO INFORMATION] not wanting 
to give people information about something 
Nigel's very coy about how much he earns. 
2 [SHY] pretending to be shy a coy look ecoyly 
adverb 


coyote /kar'outi/ noun [C] a wild animal similar 
to a dog, that lives in North America 


COZy /'kouzi/ adjective US spelling of cosy 


CPU / si:pi:'ju:/ noun [C] COMPUTING abbreviation 
for central processing unit: the part of a com- 
puter that controls all the other parts 


Cr. FINANCE written abbeviation for credit: 
money going into an account 


crab /kreb/ noun |C, U] FOOD a sea creature with 
ten legs and a round, flat body covered by a 
shell, or the meat from this animal 


crack? /krak/ verb 1 [BREAK] |I, T] to break some- 
thing so that it does not separate, but very 
thin lines appear on its surface, or to become 
broken in this way The concrete had started to 
crack. o cracked dishes 2 [EcG/NUT] [T] to open an 
egg or nut by breaking its shell 3 [HIT] [T] to hit 
a part of your body against something hard, 
by accident He cracked his head on the cup- 
board door. 4 [SOLVE] [T] informal to solve a dif- 
ficult problem It took three months to crack the 
enemy's code. 5 get cracking informal to start 
doing something quickly 6 [LOSE CONTROL] [I] to 
lose control of your emotions and be unable to 
deal with a situation He finally cracked after 
years of stress. 7 [NOISE] |I, T] to make a sudden, 
short noise, or to cause something to make 
this noise 8 crack a joke to tell a joke 9 not all 
it's cracked up to be informal (also not as good 
as it's cracked up to be informal) not as good as 
people think or say Being an actor isn't all it's 
cracked up to be. 
crack down phrasal verb to start dealing with 
bad or illegal behaviour in a more severe way 
Police are cracking down on crime in the 
area. 
crack up phrasal verb informal to become 
mentally ill 
crack (sb) up phrasal verb informal to 
suddenly laugh a lot, or to make someone 
suddenly laugh a lot 


crack? /krak/ noun 1 [LINE] [C] a line on the sur- 
face of something that is damaged Several cups 
had cracks in them. 2 [NARROW SPACE] [C] a 
narrow space between two parts of something 
or between two things I could see sunlight 
through a crack in the curtains. 3 HEALTH [U] an 
illegal drug that is very harmful 4 [NOISE] [C] a 
sudden, short noise a crack of thunder 5 [JOKE 
[C] an unkind joke or remark He was always 
making cracks about my weight. 6 haveltake 
a crack at sth informal to try to do something 
I've never put up shelves before, but I'll have a 


mainly US 


crack at it. 7 the crack of dawn very early in 
the morning He gets up at the crack of dawn. 


crack? /krek/ adjective [always before noun] of 
the highest quality a crack regiment 


announce/call for/launch/order a crack- 
down e a crackdown on sth e a tough crack- 
down e a government/police crackdown 


crackdown /'krekdaun/ noun [C] when bad or 
illegal behaviour is dealt with in a very severe 
way, in order to stop it happening The police 
are having a crackdown on speeding. 


cracker /'krækə/ noun 1 FOOD [C] a dry biscuit 
that you eat with cheese 2 [CHRISTMAS] [C] (also 
Christmas cracker) a coloured paper tube with 
a small toy inside, that people pull open at 
Christmas (= a Christian holiday) in the UK 
3 [GOOD] [no plural] UK informal someone or 
something that is very good 


cracking /'kraekm/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a proc- 
ess in which complex molecules are broken 
down into more simple molecules 


crackle /‘krekl/ verb [I] to make a lot of short, 
dry noises A fire crackled in the hearth. 
ecrackle noun [no plural] 


cradle’ /'kreidl/ noun 1 [BED] [C] a baby's bed, 
especially one that swings from side to side 
2 [TELEPHONE] the part of a telephone that holds 
the receiver (- the part of a telephone that you 
hold in your hand and use to listen and speak) 
3 [MOBILE PHONE] a small stand that holds a mo- 
bile phone 4 the cradle of sth the place where 
something started Massachusetts, the cradle of 
the American Revolution 


cradle? /‘kreidl/ verb |T] to hold someone or 
something in a careful, gentle way He cradled 
her in his arms. 


craft! /kra:ft/ noun 1 ART, DT [C, U] an activity 
in which you make something using a lot of 
skill, especially with your hands traditional 
crafts such as weaving 2 |C] plural craft a boat 


craft? /kra:ft/ verb [T] to make something using 
a lot of skill [often passive] a bowl that was 
beautifully crafted from wood 


craftsman /‘kra:ftsmon/ noun [C] plural crafts- 
men someone who uses special skill to make 
things, especially with their hands ecraftsman- 
ship noun [U] skill at making things 


crafty /‘kra:fti/ adjective clever at getting what 
you want, especially by deceiving people 
ecraftily adverb 

crag /kræg/ noun |C] GEOGRAPHY a high, rough 


mass of rock that sticks up from the land 
around it 


cram /krem/ verb cramming, pasí crammed 
1 cram sth between/in/into, etc to force things 
into a small space The refugees were crammed 
into the truck. 2 EDUCATION [I] to study a lot 
before an exam 


crammed /krzmd/ adjective completely full of 
people or things crammed commuter trains 
o The room was crammed with boxes. 


cramp’ /kremp/ noun [C, U] HEALTH a sudden, 
strong pain in a muscle that makes it difficult 
to move I’ve got cramp in my legs. 
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O= Important words to learn 


‘crater lake noun [C] GEOLOGY a round lake 
that has formed in the top of a volcano 


cramp? /kræmp/ verb DSee: cramp sb's style! 


cramped /krempt/ adjective A cramped room, 
building, etc is unpleasant because it is not big 
enough. 


crave /kreiv/ verb [T 
much a child who 


to want something very 
craves affection ecraving 


cranberry /'krenberi/ noun [C] FOOD a small, 
red berry (= soft fruit) with a sour taste 


crane’ /krem/ noun [C] 1 


MACHINE] a large ma- 


chine used for lifting and moving heavy things 


2 [BIRD 


a bird with long legs and a long neck 


crane? /krein/ verb |I, T] to stretch your neck, in 
order to see or hear something 


cranium /'kremiom/ noun 
crania ANATOMY, BIOLOGY 


C] plural craniums or 
he hard bone in an- 


imals and humans, which gives the head its 
shape and protects the brain See picture at 
brain See picture at skull 


crank /kræņk/ noun [C] 1 
one with strange ideas or behaviour 2 


PERSON] informal some- 


HANDLE 


a handle that you turn to make a machine 


work 


cranny /‘kreni/ noun 


>See: every nook and cranny 


noun [C] a strong feeling that you want or need 
a particular thing She had a craving for choc- 
olate. 


crawl" /kro:l/ verb 1 PERSON] [I] to move on your 
hands and knees J crawled under the desk to 
plug the lamp in. 2 [ANIMAL] [I] If an insect 
crawls, it uses its legs to move. There’s an ant 
crawling up your leg. 3 [TRAFFIC] [I] If traffic 
crawls, it moves extremely slowly. We were 
crawling along at 10 miles per hour. 4 [TRY TO 
PLEASE] [I] UK informal to try to please someone 
because you want them to like you or help you 
My brother is always crawling to Mum. 5 be 
crawling with sb/sth to be full of insects or 
people in a way that is unpleasant The 
kitchen’s crawling with ants. 


crawl? /kro:/ noun 1 [no plural] a very slow 
speed Traffic slowed to a crawl. 2 SPORT [U] a 
style of swimming in which you move your 
arms over your head and kick with straight 


have/be involved in a crash e be injured in/ 
killed in a crash e the cause of a crash ea 
crash victim e a car/plane/train crash 


crash’ /kræf/ noun [C] 1 [VEHICLE] an accident in 
which a vehicle hits something a car/plane 
crash 2 [NOISE] a sudden, loud noise made when 
something falls or breaks J heard a crash and 
hurried into the kitchen. 3 COMPUTING when a 
computer or computer system suddenly stops 
working 4 ECONOMICS when the value of a 
country's businesses suddenly falls by a large 
amount He lost a lot of money in the stock 


legs 


crayon /‘kreion/ noun [C] ART a stick of 
coloured wax used for drawing 


craze /kreiz/ noun [C] something 
popular for a short time 


crazed /kreizd/ adjective behaving 
ous and uncontrolled way a 


ocrazy /'kreizi/ adjective 1 


hat is very 


in a danger- 
crazed gunman 


STUPID] stupid or 


strange a crazy idea o I was crazy not to take 


that job. 2 [ANGRY 


annoyed or angry The chil- 


market crash of 1929. 


crash? /kref/ verb 1 
crashes, it hits some 


VEHICLE] [I, T] If a vehicle 


hing by accident, and if 


you crash a vehicle, you make it hit something 
by accident. The van skidded and crashed 
into a tree. o Rick crashed his dad's car. 2 


COMPUTING [I] If a 


computer or computer 


system crashes, it suddenly stops working. 
3 crash against/on/through, etc to hit something 
and make a loud noise The waves crashed 


against the rocks. 4 


LOUD NOISE] [I] to make a 


sudden, loud noise Thunder crashed overhead. 
5 ECONOMICS [I] If a financial market crashes, 
prices suddenly fall by a large amount. 


‘crash barrier noun 
middle or edge of 
accidents 


C] UK a fence along the 
a road for preventing 


‘crash course UK (US crash 'course) noun [C] 
EDUCATION a course that teaches you a lot of 
basic facts in a very short time 


‘crash helmet noun 


[C] a hard hat that pro- 


tects your head when you ride a motorcycle 


crass /kres/ adjective 


showing that you do not 


understand or care about other people’s feel- 


ings a crass remark 


crate /kreit/ noun [C] a large box used for carry- 


ing or storing things 


crater /‘kreita'/ noun [C] 1 GEOLOGY the round, 
open part at the top of a volcano See picture at 
volcano 2 a big hole in the ground The explo- 
sion left a crater in the road. 


dren are driving me crazy (- making me 
annoyed). o Dad went crazy when I told him 
what had happened. 3 he crazy about sb/sth to 
love someone very much, or to be very inter- 
ested in something Mia's crazy about baseball. 
4 go crazy to become very excited about some- 
thing When he came on stage the audience went 
crazy. 5 like crazy informal If you do something 
like crazy, you do a lot of it, or do it very 
quickly. We worked like crazy to get everything 
finished. ecrazily adverb ecraziness noun |U] 


creak /kri:k/ verb [I] If something such as a door 
or a piece of wood creaks, it makes a long 
noise when it moves. creaking floorboards 
ecreak noun [|C] ecreaky adjective A creaky 
door, stair, etc creaks. 


ocream! /kri:m/ noun 1 FOOD [U] a thick, yellow- 


ish-white liquid that is taken from milk rasp- 
berries and cream 2 [FOR SKIN] [C, U] a soft 
substance that you rub into your skin to make 
it softer or less painful face/hand cream 3 [COL- 
OUR] [U] a yellowish-white colour 4 the cream of 
sth the best people or things in a particular 
group the cream of Milan's designers See also: 
ice cream 


cream? /kri:m/ adjective being a yellowish- 
white colour 


cream? /kri:m/ verb 
cream sth/sb off phrasal verb UK to take away 
the best part of something, or the best people 
in a group, and use them for your own advan- 
tage 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | 2: saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


cream 'cheese noun [U] FOOD smooth, soft, 
white cheese 

creamy /'kri:mi/ adjective FOOD like cream or 
containing cream creamy sauce/soup 

crease’ /kri:s/ noun [C] a line on cloth or paper 
where it has been folded or crushed 

crease? /kri:s/ verb |I, T] If cloth, paper, etc 
creases, or if you crease it, it gets a line in it 
where it has been folded or crushed. Cotton 
creases very easily. 


ocreate /kri'eit/ verb [T] to make something hap- 


pen or exist The project will create more than 
500 jobs. o The snow created further problems. 


creation /kri'eifj»n/ noun 1 PROCESS] [U] when 
someone makes something happen or exist the 
creation of a new political party 2 [PRODUCT] [C] 
something that someone has made The 
museum contains some of his best creations. 3 
RELIGION [U] (also Creation) in many religions, 
when God made the universe and everything 
init 

creative /kri'eitiv/ adjective good at thinking of 
new ideas or using imagination to create new 
and unusual things Her book is full of creative 
ways to decorate your home. ecreatively adverb 
ecreativity / kri:er'tivoti/ noun [U] the ability to 
produce new ideas or things using skill and 
imagination 

creator /kri'eito/ noun 1 [C] someone who in- 
vents or makes something 2 the Creator RELIG- 
ION God 


creature /'kri:tf2'/ noun [C] anything that lives 
but is not a plant Dolphins are intelligent 
creatures. 


creche /kref/ noun [C] UK a place where babies 
and young children are looked after while 
their parents do something else 


credence /'kri:dens/ noun add/givellend cre- 
dence to sth to make a story, theory, etc seem 
more likely to be true The letters lend credence 
to the idea that he had an unhappy life. 


credentials /kri'denf*lz/ noun [plural] 1 [SKILLS 
skills and experience that show you are suit- 
able for a particular job or activity academic 


credentials 2 PAPERS] documents that prove who 
you are 


gain/lose credibility e sth damages/de- 
stroys/restores/undermines sb's credibility 
e sb lacks credibility 


credibility /,kreda'bilati/ noun [U] when some- 
one can be believed and trusted This decision 
has damaged the President's credibility. 


credible /‘kredabl/ adjective able to be trusted 
or believed credible evidence 


credit’ /'kredit/ noun 1 ECONOMICS, FINANCE [U] 
a way of buying something in which you 
arrange to pay for it at a later time We offer 
interest-free credit on all new cars. o He 
bought most of the furniture on credit. 2 [U] 
praise that is given to someone for something 
they have done / did most of the work but Dan 
got all the credit! o We should give her credit 
for her honesty. o I can't take full credit for 
this meal - Sam helped. 3 be a credit to sb/sth 
to do something that makes a person or organ- 


credit terms 


ization proud of you Giorgio is a credit to his 
family. 4 to sb's credit If something is to some- 
one's credit, they deserve praise for it. To his 
credit, Bill never blamed her for the incident. 
5 have sth to your credit to have achieved some- 
thing By the age of 25, she had five novels to 
her credit. 6 in credit FINANCE having money in 
your bank account 7 FINANCE [C] an amount of 
money that you put into your bank account 
SOpposite debit 8 EDUCATION [C] a unit that 
shows you have completed part of a college 
course 


credit? /'kredit/ verb [T] 1 FINANCE to add money 
to someone's bank account 2 to believe that 
something is true Dean's getting married! Who 
would have credited it? 
credit sth to sb phrasal verb to say that some- 
one is responsible for something good an idea 
credited to Isaac Newton 
credit sb with sth phrasal verb to believe that 
someone has a particular quality Credit me 
with some intelligence! 
credit sb with sth/doing sth phrasal verb to 
say that someone is responsible for something 
good She is credited with making the business 
a success. 


creditable /'kreditobl/ adjective Something 
that is creditable deserves praise. a creditable 
performance 


‘credit account UK (US charge account) noun 
[C] FINANCE a formal agreement between a shop 
or other business and a customer, in which 
the customer can take goods and pay the shop 
or business for them at a later time 


‘credit card noun [C] FINANCE a small plastic 
card that allows you to buy something and pay 
for it later He paid by credit card. 


‘credit control noun [U] FINANCE a process or 
a group of people in a business that controls 
how much customers owe the business and 
how much they are allowed to owe it 


‘credit limit noun [C] FINANCE the largest 
amount of money that a person can borrow 
with a credit card (= a small plastic card that 
allows you to buy something and pay for it 
later) a £500 credit limit 


‘credit note noun [C] 1 FINANCE a piece of pa- 
per that a shop gives a customer who has re- 
turned goods, that allows them to have other 
goods of the same value 2 FINANCE a document 
that is sent by a business to a customer to re- 
duce the amount the customer owes if there 
was a problem with the quality or amount of 
what they bought 

creditor /'kredito/ noun [C] FINANCE a person 
or organization that someone owes money to 

‘creditors ledger noun [C] FINANCE a record 
that a business keeps of how much it owes to 
each business that has supplied goods or serv- 
ices to it 

‘credit rating noun [C usually singular] FINANCE 
a calculation of someone's ability to pay back 
money which they have borrowed 

the credits /'kredits/ noun [plural] a list of peo- 
ple who made a film or television programme 

‘credit (terms noun [plural] FINANCE the ar- 
rangements made for giving a customer credit 
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credit transfer 


(= allowing them to pay later), e.g. the amount 
of money, when they must pay it, etc. 


‘credit transfer noun [C] FINANCE an arrange- 
ment where a bank pays a amount of money 
from someone's bank account directly into the 
bank account of a business 


creed /kri:d/ noun [C] RELIGION a set of beliefs, 
especially religious beliefs that influence your 
life 

creek /kri:k/ noun [C] 1 GEOGRAPHY UK a nar- 
row area of water that flows into the land from 
a sea or river 2 GEOGRAPHY mainly US a 
Stream or narrow river 


creep! /kri:p/ verb past crept 1 creep along/in/ 
out, etc to move very quietly and carefully 7 
crept out of the room. 2 creep across/in/into, etc 
to gradually start to exist or appear Problems 
were beginning to creep into their relationship. 
3 creep along/down/through, etc to move some- 
where very slowly The convoy crept along in 
the darkness. 
creep up on sb phrasal verb 1 [SURPRISE] to sur- 
prise someone by moving closer to them from 


O= Important words to learn 


Crew /kru:/ noun [group] 1 [SHIP/AIRCRAFT| the peo- 
ple who work together on a ship, aircraft, or 
train a crew member 2 [TEAM] a team of people 
with special skills who work together Fire and 
ambulance crews were at the scene. 


crewman /‘kru:men/ noun |C] plural crewmen 
a member of the crew of a ship or aircraft 


crib /krib/ US (UK cot) noun [C] a bed with high 
sides for a baby 


cricket /‘krikit/ noun 1 SPORT [U] a game in 
which two teams of eleven people try to score 
points by hitting a ball and running between 
two wickets (= sets of three wooden sticks) a 
cricket ball/bat >See colour picture Sports 2 on 
page Centre 15 2 [C] an insect that jumps and 
makes a noise by rubbing its wings together 


cricketer /'krikits/ noun [C] SPORT someone 
who plays cricket, especially as their job 


commit a crime e combat/reduce/fight 
crime e a minor/petty/terrible/violent 
crime 


behind Don't creep up on me like that! 2 o«crime /kraim/ noun LAW 1 [U] illegal activities 


FEELING/STATE] If a feeling or state creeps up on 
you, it happens gradually so that you do not 
notice it. Old age just creeps up on you. 


creep? /kri:p/ noun [C] 1 [NOT SINCERE] UK some- 

one who you do not like because they are nice 
o people in a way that is not sincere 2 [UNPLEAS- 

ANT] someone who you think is unpleasant 


creeps /kri:ps/ noun give sb the creeps informal 

o make someone feel frightened or nervous 
These old buildings give me the creeps. 

creepy /‘kri:pi/ adjective informal strange and 
frightening a creepy story/person 

cremate /kri'meit/ verb [T] to burn a dead body 
ecremation /kri'merf^n/ noun [C, U] the cere- 
mony where someone is cremated 


crematorium /krems'to:riom/ (also US cre- 
matory /‘kri:moto:ri/) noun [C] a place where 
people are cremated 

crept /krept/ past of creep 


crescendo /kri' fendoo/ noun [C] MUSIC when a 
noise or piece of music gradually gets louder 


crescent /‘kresent/ noun 1 [C] a curved shape 
that is narrow at each end and wider in the 
middle the pale crescent of the moon 2 Crescent 
used in the names of streets that have a 
curved shape 57 Park Crescent 


crest /krest/ noun [C] 1 [TOP] the highest part of 
a hill or wave 2 [FEATHERS] the feathers that 
point upwards on a bird’s head 3 [DESIGN] a de- 
sign used as the symbol of a school, important 
family, etc 


crestfallen = /‘krest,fo:l’n/ adjective 
pointed or sad 

Cretacious /krr'teifos/ adjective GEOLOGY from 
the period of time between around 144 and 65 
million years ago, in which plants with flow- 
ers first appeared 


crevasse /kri'vzs/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a deep, 
wide crack, especially in ice 


disap- 


crevice /'krevis/ noun [C] GEOLOGY a small, nar-o«crisis /'krarsıs/ noun 


row crack, especially in a rock 


| az arm | 3: her 
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violent crime o tough new measures to fight 
crime 2 |C] something someone does that is il- 
legal He committed a serious crime. DSee also: 
war crime 


criminal’ /'krimiml/ adjective 1 LAW [always 
before noun] relating to crime criminal activity 
o He has a criminal record (= the police have 
an official record of his crimes). 2 [BAD] infor- 
mal very bad or morally wrong It’s criminal 
that people are having to wait so long for hos- 
pital treatment. ecriminally adverb 


criminal? /'krmml/ noun [C] LAW someone 
who has committed a crime a dangerous/ 
violent criminal 


criminologist / krimi'nplodsist/ noun [C] LAW 
someone who studies crime and criminals 


crimson /'krimz»n/ noun |U] a dark red colour 
ecrimson adjective 


cringe /krind3/ verb [I] 1 [EMBARRASSED] to feel 
very embarrassed about something Jan 
cringed at the sight of her father dancing. 
2 [FRIGHTENED] to move away from something 
because you are frightened 


crinkle /'krigkl/ verb |I, T] to become covered in 
small lines or folds, or to make something 
become covered in small lines or folds ecrinkly 
adjective Something that is crinkly has 
crinkles in it. 

cripple’ /'kripl/ verb [T] 1 BODY] to injure some- 
one so that they cannot use their arms or legs 
[often passive] His son was crippled by a riding 
accident. 2 [DAMAGE] to damage something very 
badly and make it weak or not effective [often 
passive] a country crippled by war 

cripple? /'kripl/ noun [C] old-fashioned an offen- 
sive word for someone who cannot use their 
legs or arms in a normal way 

crippling /‘kriplin/ adjective 1 [LLNESS] [always 
before noun] A crippling illness makes some- 
one unable to use their arms or legs in a 
normal way. 2 [DAMAGE] causing great damage 


[C, U] plural crises 
/'krarsi:z/ a situation or time that is extremely 


Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


ocriticism /'kritisizem/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


dangerous or difficult an economic/financial 
crisis o The country's leadership is in crisis. 
See also: mid-life crisis 


crisp! /krisp/ adjective 1 FOOD] Crisp food is 

pleasantly hard. a crisp apple o crisp pastry 
2 [MATERIAL] Crisp cloth or paper money is clean 
and looks new, with no folds. a crisp linen 
shirt 3 [WEATHER] Crisp weather is pleasantly 
cold and dry. a crisp autumn day 4 [QUICK] A 
crisp way of talking or behaving is quick and 
confident. 5 [IMAGE] A crisp image is very clear. 


crisp? /krisp/ UK (US chip) noun [C] FOOD a very 
thin slice of potato that has been cooked in oil 
and is eaten cold [usually plural] a packet of 
crisps DSee colour picture Food on page Centre 11 

crispy /'krispi/ adjective Crispy food is pleas- 
antly hard and easy to bite through. crispy 
bacon 


criss-cross /‘kriskros/ verb |I, T] If something 
criss-crosses an area, it crosses it several 
times in different directions. [often passive] The 
forest is criss-crossed with paths and tracks. 


criterion /krar'tiorion/ noun [C] plural criteria a 
fact or level of quality that you use when mak- 
ing a choice or decision [4 for doing sth] We 
have strict criteria for deciding which students 
will receive a grant. 


critic /'kritik/ noun [C] 1 [NOT APPROVE] someone 
who says that they do not approve of someone 
or something an outspoken critic of the gov- 
ernment 2 [JOB] someone whose job is to give 
their opinion of a book, play, film, etc a the- 
atre/film critic 


critical /'kritik:l/ adjective 1 saying 
that someone or something is bad or wrong a 
critical report o He is very critical of the way 
I work. 2 |IMPORTANT] very important for the way 
things will happen in the future a critical de- 
cision 3 [SERIOUS] extremely serious or danger- 
ous The doctors said her condition was critical 
and she might not survive. 4 [OPINIONS] giving 
judgments and opinions on books, plays, films, 
etc a critical study of Tennyson's work 
ecritically adverb 


critical 'mass noun [no plural] PHYSICS the 
smallest amount of a substance that is needed 
to produce a nuclear reaction 


sth/sb attracts/draws/faces/sparks criti- 
cism e deflect/dismiss criticism e fierce/ 
stinging/strong criticism e criticism of sb/ 
sth e criticism from sb 


BAD] [C, U] when 
you say that something or someone is bad 


Plans to close the hospital attracted strongo=cross' /krvs/ verb 1 


public criticism. 2 [OPINION] [U] when someone 
gives their judgments and opinions on books, 
plays, films, etc literary criticism 

criticize (also UK -ise) /‘kritisaiz/ verb |l, T] to 
say that something or someone is bad [often 
passive + for + doing sth] The film was criticized 
for being too violent. 


critique /kri'ti:k/ noun [C] a report that says 
what is good and bad about something 


croak /krook/ verb 1 [voice] [I, T] to talk or say 
something in a low, rough voice [I] "7 don't feel 


well," he croaked. 2 [SOUND] [I] If a bird or frog 
(= green jumping animal) croaks, it makes a 
deep, low sound. 

crochet /‘krovfe1/ (9 /krou'fev/ verb |l T] to 
make clothes and other items using wool and 
a special needle with a hook at one end 


crockery /'krok*ri/ noun [U] plates, cups, and 
other dishes, especially those made from clay 


crocodile /‘krokadail/ noun [C] a big reptile 
with a long mouth and sharp teeth, that lives 
in lakes and rivers See picture at reptile 


crocus /'krookos/ noun [C] a small yellow, pur- 
ple, or white spring flower 


croissant /'kwzspp/ (9 /kwar'spp/ noun [C] 
FOOD a soft, curved piece of bread, eaten for 
breakfast 


crony /'krooni/ noun [C] informal one of a group 
of friends who help each other, especially ina 
way that is not fair [usually plural] He gave his 
cronies all the best jobs. 


crook /krok/ noun 1 [C] informal a criminal or 
someone who cheats people 2 the crook of your 
arm the inside part of your arm where it bends 


crooked /'krokid/ adjective 1 [NOT STRAIGHT] not 
straight crooked teeth 2 [DISHONEST] informal not 
honest a crooked politician 


croon /kru:n/ verb |I, T] MUSIC to sing in a soft, 
low, romantic voice 


crop’ /krop/ noun 1 FARMING [C] a plant such as 
a grain, fruit, or vegetable that is grown in 
large amounts by farmers 2 FARMING [C] the 
amount of plants of a particular type that are 
produced at one time We had a record crop of 
grapes this year. 3 a crop of sth a group of the 
same type of things or people that exist at the 
same time He's one of the current crop of young 
Italian artists. >See also: cash crop 


crop? /krop/ verb cropping, past cropped 1 [T] to 
cut something so that it is short 2 COMPU- 
TING to cut pieces from the sides of a computer 
image so that it is the size you want 3 
FARMING [I] UK If a plant crops, it produces 
fruit, flowers, etc. 
crop up phrasal verb to happen or appear sud- 
denly The same old problems kept cropping 
up. 

cropper /‘kropa'/ noun come a cropper a to fall 
over The horse came a cropper at the first fence. 
b to fail in an embarrassing way, or to make 
an embarrassing mistake 


croquet /'krouker/ @ /krau'ke1/ noun [U] SPORT 
a game played on grass, in which you hit a ball 
with a wooden hammer through curved wires 
pushed into the ground 


FROM ONE SIDE TO ANOTHER] [I, 
T] to go from one side of something to the other 
side It’s not a good place to cross the road. 
2 |LINE/BORDER] |I, T] to travel over a border or 
line into a different area, country, etc T'hey 
crossed from Albania into Greece. 3 |MEET AND 
GO ACROSS] [I, T] If two lines, roads, etc cross, 
they go over or across each other. 4 cross your 
arms/fingers/legs to put one of your arms, fin- 
gers, or legs over the top of the other 5 cross 
yourself RELIGION to touch your head, chest, 
and both shoulders as a sign to God 6 BIOLOGY, 
FARMING [T] to mix two breeds of animal or 
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ocross? /kros/ noun 1 


plant to produce a new breed 7 |MAKE SOMEONE 
ANGRY] [T] to make someone angry by refusing 
to do what they want you to do ZSee also: I'Il/ 
We'll cross that bridge! when I/we come to it., criss- 
cross, double-cross, keep your fingers (finger!) 
crossed, cross your mind' 

cross sth off (sth) phrasal verb to remove a 
word from a list by drawing a line through it 
Did you cross her name off the guest list? 
cross sth out phrasal verb to draw a line 
through something that you have written, 
usually because it is wrong Cross out that last 
sentence. 


woop] [C] two pieces of 
wood that cross each other, on which people 
were left to die as a punishment in the past 2 
RELIGION [C] an object in the shape of a cross, 
used as a symbol of the Christian religion 
3 [C] a written mark (x), used for showing 
where something is, or that something that 
has been written is wrong 4 a cross between 
sth and sth a mixture of two different things or 
people Te dog is a cross between a terrier and 
a rottweiler. 5 SPORT [C] when someone kicks 
or hits the ball across the field in sport, espe- 
cially football 


cross? /kros/ adjective annoyed or angry Don't 
be cross with me! 


cross- /kros-/ prefix 1 across cross-border 2 in- 
cluding different groups or subjects a cross- 
party committee (- one formed from many 
political parties) o cross-cultural 

crossbar /‘krosbar/ noun [C] 1 SPORT the post 
at the top of a goal in games such as football 
2 the metal tube that joins the front and back 
of a bicycle 

cross-border /'kros,bo:do/ adjective [always 
before noun] between different countries, or in- 
volving people from different countries cross- 
border trade 


cross-Channel / kros'tfen°l/ adjective [always 
before noun] connecting or happening between 
England and France a cross-Channel ferry/ 
route 


cross-country /,kros'kantri/ adjective [always 
before noun], adverb 1 SPORT across fields and 
countryside cross-country | running/skiing 
2 from one side of a country to the other side 


cross-examine / krosig'zaemin/ verb [T] LAW to 
ask someone a lot of questions about some- 
thing they have said, in order to discover if it 
is true, especially in a court of law ecross-ex- 
amination /,krpsig,zemi'nerf?n/ noun |U] 

cross-eyed /kros'aid/ adjective A cross-eyed 
person has both eyes looking in towards their 
nose. 


crossfire /'krosfaro'/ noun 1 [U] bullets fired to-o«crowvd" /kraud/ noun 1 


wards you from different directions Civilians 
died when a bus was caught in crossfire be- 
tween government and rebel troops. 2 be caught 
in the crossfire to be involved in a situation 
where people around you are arguing 


crossing /'krosin/ noun [C] 1 [WHERE PEOPLE CROSS 
a place where people can go across a road, 
river, etc 2 [SEA JOURNEY] a journey across water 
3 [WHERE LINES CROSS| a place where roads, rail- 
ways, etc cross each other See also: grade 
crossing, level crossing, zebra crossing 


| a: arm | 3: her | ir see | 2: saw 
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O= Important words to learn 


cross-legged / kros'legid/ adverb sit cross-leg- 
ged to sit on the floor with your knees wide 
apart and one foot over the other foot 


cross-pollination /,krosppblr'nerf?n/ noun [U] 
BIOLOGY when pollen is carried from one 
flower to another by wind, insects, etc 


cross purposes noun at cross purposes If two 
people are at cross purposes, they do not un- 
derstand each other because they are talking 
about different things but do not know this. 


cross 'reference noun [C] a note in a book 
that tells you to look somewhere else in the 
book for more information about something 


crossroads /'krosroodz/ noun [C] plural cross- 
roads 1 [ROAD] a place where two roads cross 
each other 2 [DECISION] a time when you have to 
make an important decision that will affect 
your future life J felt I was at a crossroads in 
my life. 

cross-section /‘krossekf°n/ noun [C] 1 [GROUP] a 
small group of people or things that represents 
all the different types in a larger group a 
cross-section of society 2 MEW] something that 
has been cut in half so that you can see the 
inside, or a picture of this a cross-section of a 
human heart 


crosswalk /'kroswo:k/ US (UK pedestrian 
crossing) noun [C] a special place on a road 
where traffic must stop if people want to cross 


crossword /'kroswa:d/ (also 'crossword puzzle) 
noun |C] a game in which you write words 
which are the answers to questions in a pat- 
tern of black and white squares 


crotch /krotf/ (also UK crutch) noun [C] ANAT- 
OMY the part of your body between the tops of 
your legs, or the part of a piece of clothing that 
covers this area 


crouch /kraotf/ (also crouch down) verb |I] to 
move your body close to the ground by bend- 
ing your knees T crouched behind the chair to 
avoid being seen. 


crow’ /kroo/ noun 1 [C] a large black bird that 
makes a loud noise 2 as the crow flies when 
measured in a straight line It’s about 50 miles 
from London to Cambridge as the crow flies. 


crow? /kroo/ verb |I] 1 [SPEAK] to talk in a proud 
and annoying way about something you have 
done Donald wouldn't stop crowing about his 
exam results. 2 [LOUD NOISE] If a cock (= male 


chicken) crows, it makes a loud noise, usually 
in the early morning. 


a crowd gathers eacrowd of [people/tourists, 
etc] e in a crowd 


LARGE GROUP] [C] a large 
group of people who are together in one place 
A large crowd had gathered to wait for the 
princess. o Shop early and avoid the crowds. 
2 [PARTICULAR GROUP] [no plural] informal a group 
of friends or people with similar interests the 
art/theatre crowd 


crowd? /kraud/ verb [T] 1 [TOGETHER] to stand to- 
gether in large numbers Protesters crowded the 
streets. 2 [TOO CLOSE] to stand too close to some- 
one Don't crowd me! 
crowd around/round (sb/sth) phrasal verb If a 


10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


group of people crowd around or crowd 
around someone or something, they stand 
very close all around them. Everyone crowded 
around my desk. 

crowd in/crowd (sb) into sth phrasal verb If a 
large group of people crowd into somewhere, 
they all go there and fill the place. 

crowd sb out phrasal verb to prevent someone 
or something from succeeding or existing by 
being much more successful than them or by 
being present in much larger numbers Large 
national companies often crowd out smaller 
local businesses. 


crowded /'kraudid/ adjective very full of peo- 
ple a crowded room/train 


crown?’ /kraun/ noun 1 |KING/QUEEN] [C] a round 
object made of gold and jewels (- valuable 
stones) that a king or queen wears on their 
head 2 [TOP] [C] the top of a hat, head, or hill 
3 POLITICS the Crown used to refer to the power 
or government of a king or queen All this land 
belongs to the Crown. 4 [TOOTH] [C] an artificial 
top that is put on a damaged tooth 5 
ANATOMY the top part of a tooth See picture at 
tooth 


crown? /kraun/ verb [T] 1 [MAKE KING/QUEEN] to put 
a crown on someone's head in an official cer- 
emony that makes them a king or queen [often 
passive] Queen Elizabeth II of England was 
crowned in 1952. 2 [ON TOP] literary to be on top 
of something else A large domed ceiling crowns 
the main hall. 3 [BEST PART] to be the best or most 
successful part of something a book that 
crowned his successful writing career 


crowning /‘kraunin/ adjective [always before 
noun| more important, beautiful, etc than any- 
thing else Jt was the crowning achievement 
of his political career. 


CRT / siza:'ti/ noun [C] PHYSICS abbreviation for 
cathode ray tube 


crucial /'kru:[*l/ adjective extremely important 
or necessary a crucial decision/question o Her 
work has been crucial to the project's success. 
ecrucially adverb 


crucifix /'kru:sifiks/ noun [C] RELIGION a model 
of a cross with Jesus Christ on it 


crucifixion /,kru:so'fikf?*n/ noun |C, U] in the 
past, when someone was fastened to a cross 
and left to die the crucifixion of Christ 


crucify /'kru:sifai/ verb [T] 1 KEL] in the past, to 
fasten someone to a cross and leave them to 
die 2 [CRITICIZE] informal to criticize someone or 
something in a cruel and damaging way [often 
passive] The film has been crucified by the 
media. 


crude /kru:d/ adjective 1 [WITHOUT SKILL] made or 
done in a simple way and without much skill 
a crude device/ weapon 2 [RUDE] rude and offen- 
sive a crude comment/remark ecrudely adverb 


crude 'oil (also crude) noun [U] GEOLOGY oil in 
its natural state before it has been treated 


o«cruel /'kru:ol/ adjective crueller, cruellest or cru- 
eler, cruelest extremely unkind, or causing 
people or animals to suffer a cruel joke o Many 
people think hunting is cruel to animals. ecru- 
elly adverb 
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cruelty /'kru:alti/ noun [C, U] cruel behaviour 
or a cruel action laws against cruelty to 
animals 


cruise’ /kru:z/ noun [C] a holiday on a ship, sail- 
ing from place to place 


cruise? /kru:z/ verb 1 [MOVE] [I] to move in a 
vehicle at a speed that does not change The 
plane is cruising at 500 miles per hour. 2 [SAIL 
[I] to go on a cruise 3 cruise to success/victory, 
etc informal to win a competition easily 


cruise 'missile UK (US ‘cruise missile) noun [C] 
a weapon that flies through the air, and which 
often carries nuclear weapons 


cruiser /'kru:zo'/ noun [C] 1 |WARSHiP|a large mil- 
itary ship used in wars 2 [BOAT] (also 'cabin 
cruiser) a motor boat with a room for people to 
sleep in 


‘cruise ship (also ‘cruise liner) noun [C] a large 
ship like a hotel, which people travel on for 
pleasure 


crumb /kram/ noun 1 FOOD [C] a very small 
piece of bread, cake, etc 2 a crumb of sth a very 
small amount of something 


crumble /'krambl/ verb 1 [BREAK] [I, T] to break 
into small pieces, or to make something break 
into small pieces Buildings crumbled as the 
earthquake struck. 2 I] If a relationship, 
system, or feeling crumbles, it fails or ends. 
His first marriage crumbled after only a year. 


crummy /'krami/ adjective informal unpleas- 
ant, or of bad quality a crummy job o a 
crummy hotel 


crumple /'krampl/ verb 1 [CRUSH] I, T] If some- 
thing such as paper or cloth crumples, it 
becomes crushed, and if you crumple it, you 
crush it until it is full of folds. a crumpled shirt 
2 [LOOK SAD] [I] If someone's face crumples, they 
suddenly look very sad or disappointed. 
crumple sth up phrasal verb to crush a piece 
of paper until it is full of folds 


crunch’ /kranf/ noun 1 [C] the sound of some- 
thing being crushed [usually singular] the crunch 
of dried leaves under our feet 2 if/when it 
comes to the crunch if/when a situation be- 
comes serious or you have to make an impor- 
tant decision 


crunch? /kranf/ verb 1 (Il, T] to make a 
noise by chewing hard food She was crunch- 
ing on an apple. 2 [CRUSH] [I] to make a sound 
as if something is being crushed The gravel 
crunched under our feet. 


crunchy /'krantfi/ adjective Crunchy food is 
hard and makes a noise when you eat it. 


launch/mount a crusade e be on a crusade e 
a moral/personal crusade e a crusade 
against/for sth 


crusade /kru:'seid/ noun [C] a determined at- 
tempt to change or achieve something that 
you believe in strongly ecrusader noun [C] 
someone who is involved in a crusade 


crush! /kraJ/ verb [T] 1 PRESS] to press something 
so hard that it is made flat or broken into 
pieces Her car was crushed by a falling tree. 
2 [DEFEAT] to defeat someone or something 


phot | ^ run | o put | 


completely government attempts to crush pro- 
tests o a crushing defeat 


crush? /krAf/ noun 1 [CROWD] [no plural] a crowd 
of people forced to stand close together be- 
cause there is not enough room Many people 
fell over in the crush. 2 [LOVE] [C] informal a 
strong temporary feeling of love for someone 
Tim has a crush on Jennifer. 


crust /krast/ noun [C, U] 1 FOOD the hard outer 
surface of bread or other baked foods 2 a hard, 
dry layer on the surface of something See 
picture at Earth 


crustacean /kras'terfon/ noun [C] BIOLOGY any 
of various types of animal which live in water 
and have a hard outer shell 


crusty /'krasti/ adjective 1 unfriendly and be- 
coming annoyed very easily 2 FOOD Some- 
thing that is crusty has a hard outer layer. 
crusty bread 


crutch /kratf/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH a stick that you 
put under your arm to help you walk if you 
have injured your leg or foot [usually plural] 
Charles was on crutches (- walking with 
crutches) for six weeks. 2 UK (UK/US crotch) 
the part of your body between the tops of your 
legs, or the part of a piece of clothing that 
covers this area 


Crux /kraks/ noun the crux (of sth) the main or 
most important part of a problem, argument, 
etc 


o«cry' /krar/ verb 1 [TEARS] [I] to produce tears from 
your eyes, usually because you are sad, angry, 
or hurt My baby brother cries all the time. 
2 [I, T] to speak or say something loudly 
"Look at this!" cried Raj. DSee also: cry your eyes 
(eye") out, a shoulder! to cry on 

be crying out for sth phrasal verb informal to 
need something very much a school that's 
crying out for more money 

cry out (sth) phrasal verb to shout or make a 
loud noise because you are frightened, hurt, 
etc She cried out in terror. 


cry? /kra/ noun 1 [SHOUT] [C] a shout, especially 
one that shows that someone is frightened, 
hurt, etc a cry of horror/joy/pain o I could hear 
the cries of children playing in the street. 2 [AN- 
IMAL/BIRD| [C] a sound that a particular animal 
or bird makes an eagle's cry 3 have a cry to 
produce tears from your eyes, usually because 
you are sad, angry, or hurt 4 be a far cry from 
sth to be very different from something Her 
luxury mansion is a far cry from the house she 
grew up in. 


crying /'kraun/ adjective 1 a crying need for sth 
mainly UK a need that is very urgent There's 
a crying need for more nurses. 2 it's a crying 
shame used to say that you think a situation 
is very wrong 


cryogenics /,krarou'dseniks/ noun [U] PHYSICS 
the scientific study of very low temperatures 
and how to produce them  ecryogenic 
/ krarou'dsenik/ adjective 

cryolite /'krarsulait/ noun [U] GEOLOGY a white 


or colourless mineral used in making alumin- 
jum, glass and other substances 


crypt /kript/ noun [C] a room under a church, 
especially one where people are buried 


O= Important words to learn 


cryptic /'kriptik/ adjective mysterious and dif- 
ficult to understand a cryptic comment/ 
message ecryptically adverb 


crystal /'kristl/ noun 1 GEOLOGY [C, U] a type of 
transparent rock 2 [U] a type of high quality 
glass a crystal vase 3 GEOLOGY [C] a piece of a 
substance that has become solid, with a regu- 
lar shape ice crystals 


crystal 'ball noun [C] a large, glass ball that 
some people believe you can look into to see 
what will happen in the future 


crystal 'clear adjective very obvious and easy 
to understand She made her feelings crystal 
clear to me. 


crystallize (mainly UK -ise) /'krist*laiz/ verb [I, 
T] 1 If something crystallizes your thoughts or 
opinions, or if they crystallize, they become 
clear and fixed 2 CHEMISTRY If a liquid crystal- 
lizes, it turns into crystals. ecrystallization 
(mainly UK -isation) /,krist*lar'zerf?n/ noun [U] 


Ctrl Key noun [C usually singular] COMPUTING ab- 
breviation for control key (= on a computer 
keyboard) 


CU INTERNET internet abbreviation for see you: 
used when saying goodbye at the end of an 
email or text message 


cub /kab/ noun [C] a young bear, fox, lion, etc 


cube" /kju:b/ noun 1 [C] a solid object with six 
square sides of the same size Cut the cheese 
into small cubes. See picture at shape 2 the cube 
of sth MATHEMATICS the number you get when 
you multiply a particular number by itself 
twice The cube of 3 is 27. DSee also: ice cube 


cube? /kju:b/ verb [T] 1 MATHEMATICS to multi- 
ply a particular number by itself twice 5 cubed 
is 125. 2 to cut something into cubes 


cube 'root noun [C] MATHEMATICS the cube root 
of a number is another number that, when 
multiplied by itself twice, makes the first num- 
ber 


cubic /'kju:bik/ adjective cubic centimetre/inch/ 
metre, etc MEASURES a unit of measurement 
that shows the volume (- length multiplied by 
width multiplied by height) of something a 
reservoir that holds 22 million cubic metres of 
water 


cubicle /'kju:bikl/ noun [C] a small space with 
walls around it, that is separate from the rest 
of a room a shower cubicle 


cuboid’ /'kju:boid/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
solid object with six rectangular sides 


cuboid? /'kju:boid/ adjective MATHEMATICS in 
the shape of a cube or a cuboid 


cuckoo /‘kuku:/ noun [C] a small bird that 
makes a sound like its name and puts its eggs 
into other birds’ nests 


cucumber /'kju:kambs'/ noun [C, U] FOOD a 
long, green vegetable that you eat raw in sal- 
ads See colour picture Fruit and Vegetables on page 
Centre 10 


cuddle /‘kadl/ verb |l, T] to put your arms 
around someone to show them that you love 
them Her mother cuddled her until she stopped 
crying. ecuddle noun [C] 
cuddle up phrasal verb to sit or lie very close 
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O= Important words to learn 


to someone The children cuddled up to me to 
keep warm. 


cuddly /'kadii/ adjective soft and pleasant to 
hold close to you 


cue /kju:/ noun 1 [ACTION/EVENT] [C] an action or 
event that is a sign that something should hap- 
pen The final goal was the cue for celebration. 
2 [SIGNAL] [C] a signal that tells someone to start 
speaking or doing something when acting in a 
play, film, etc 3 on cue If something happens 
on cue, it happens at exactly the right time. 
Then, right on cue, Andrew appeared at the 
door. 4 take your cue from sb/sth to copy what 
someone else does I took my cue from the others 
and left. 5 SPORT [C] a long, straight stick used 
to hit the balls in games like snooker (= a 
game played with small coloured balls on a 
table) 


cuff /kaf/ noun [C] 1 the bottom part of a sleeve 
that goes around your wrist 2 off the cuff If 
you speak off the cuff, you do it without hav- 
ing planned what you will say. 


cuisine /kwiz'i:n/ noun [U] FOOD a style of cook- 
ing French/international cuisine 


cul-de-sac /'kAldosek/ noun [C] a short road 
with houses which is blocked at one end 


culinary /'kAlmrri/ adjective [always before noun] 
formal FOOD related to food and cooking culi- 
nary equipment 


cull /kal/ verb [T] to kill some of the animals in 
a group, especially the weakest ones, to limit 
their numbers ecull noun [C] 
cull sth from sth phrasal verb to collect ideas 
or information from several different places 
[often passive] The book is culled from over 800 
pages of his diaries. 


culminate /‘kalmmert/ verb formal 1 culminate 
in/with sth to finish with a particular event, or 
reach a final result after gradual development 
and often a lot of effort His career culminated 
with the post of ambassador to NATO. 2 [T] US 
to be the final thing in a series of events The 
discovery of a body culminated two days of des- 
perate searching. eculmination /,kAlmi'nerf?n/ 
noun [no plural] This discovery is the culmi- 
nation of years of research. 


culpable /'kAlpobl/ adjective formal deserving 
to be blamed for something bad eculpability 
/,kalpo'biloti/ noun [U] 


culprit /'kAlprit/ noun [C] 1 [PERSON] someone 
who has done something wrong 2 [THING] some- 
thing that is responsible for a bad situation In 
many of these illnesses, stress is the main cul- 
prit. 


cult /kalt/ noun [C] 1 someone or something 
which has become very popular with a partic- 
ular group of people a cult figure/movie 2 
RELIGION a religious group whose ideas are 
considered strange by many people 


cultivate /‘kaltiveit/ verb [T] 1 FARMING to pre- 
pare land and grow crops on it This shrub is 
cultivated in Europe as a culinary herb. 2 to 
try to develop or improve something She has 
cultivated an image as a tough negotiator. 
ecultivation /,kAlti'verf^n/ noun [U] 


curate 


cultivated /'kAltiveitid/ adjective A cultivated 
person has had a good education and knows a 
lot about art, books, music, etc 


cultural /‘kaltf*rl/ adjective 1 SOCIETY relating 
to the habits, traditions and beliefs of a society 
cultural diversity/identity 2 [ARTS] relating to 
music, art, theatre, literature, etc cultural 
events eculturally adverb 


oculture /'kAltfo'/ noun 1 SOCIETY [C, U] the hab- 
its, traditions, and beliefs of a country, soci- 
ety, or group of people American/Japanese 
culture o It's a good opportunity for children to 
learn about other cultures. 2 [ARTS] [U] music, 
art, theatre, literature, etc popular culture 3 
BIOLOGY (C, U] the process of growing things, 
especially bacteria (= very small living things 
that can cause disease), for scientific pur- 
poses, or the bacteria produced by this process 


cultured /‘kaltfad/ adjective A cultured person 
knows a lot about music, art, theatre, etc. 


‘culture medium noun [C] BIOLOGY a sub- 
stance that scientists use to grow cells or mi- 
croorganisms (= extremely small life forms) 


‘culture shock noun [U] the feeling of confu- 
sion someone has when they go to a new and 
very different place 


-cum- /kam/ used between two nouns to de- 
Scribe something which combines the two 
things a kitchen-cum-dining room (= room 
which is used as a kitchen and a dining room) 

cumbersome /‘kambosom/ adjective 1 [LARGE 
large and difficult to move or use cumbersome 
safety equipment 2 [NOT EFFECTIVE] slow and not 
effective cumbersome bureaucracy 


cumulative /'kju:mjolotiv/ adjective reached 
by gradually adding one thing after another a 
cumulative score 


cumulonimbus / kju:mjolou'nmmbos/ noun [U] 
GEOGRAPHY a large, tall type of cloud that is 
often dark and brings heavy rain 


cumulus /‘kju:mjulos/ noun [U] GEOGRAPHY a 
type of tall white cloud with a wide flat base 
and rounded shape See picture at cloud 


cunning /'kanm/ adjective clever at getting 
what you want, especially by tricking people 
a cunning plan/ploy ecunning noun [U] 
ecunningly adverb 


o«cup' /kap/ noun [C] 1 [CONTAINER] a smal. 
container with a handle on the side, used to 
drink from a cup of tea/coffee 2 [SPORT] a prize 
given to the winner of a competition, or the 
name of the competition the World Cup 3 
MEASURES mainly US a measurement of 
amounts of food used in cooking See also: egg 
cup 
cup? /kap/ verb [T] cupping, past cupped to make 
your hands into the shape of a cup, or to hold 
something with your hands in this shape 


o«cupboard /'kabad/ noun [C] a piece of furni- 
ture with a door on the front and shelves 
inside, used for storing things See colour picture 
The Kitchen on page Centre 2 DSee also: have a skel- 
eton in the cupboard 
curate /'kjoorot/ noun [C] RELIGION a person 
who works for the Church of England and 
whose job is to help the vicar (= priest in a 
particular area) 


, round 
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curator 


curator /kjoo'reit/ noun [C] a person who is 
in charge of a museum (= a building where 
you can look at objects, such as art or old 
things) 


curb’ /ks:b/ verb [T] to limit or control some- 
thing to curb crime/inflation 


curb? /ks:b/ noun |C] 1 [MT] something whic 
limits or controls something They are propos- 
ing a curb on tobacco advertising. 2 US 
spelling of kerb (= the line of stones at the edge 
of a path next to the road) 


curdle /'ks:dl/ verb |I, T] FOOD If a liquid cur- 
dles, or if you curdle it, it gets thicker and 
develops Iumps. Heat the sauce slowly or it will 
curdle. 


find/look for a cure e a cure for sth e the 
search for a cure 


cure" /kjua'/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH something that 
makes someone with an illness healthy again 
They are trying to find a cure for cancer. 
2 [SOLUTION] a solution to a problem 


cure? /kjoo'/ verb [T] 1 HEALTH to make someone 
with an illness healthy again Getting a better 
chair completely cured my back problems. 
2 [PROBLEM] to solve a problem the fight to cure 
social inequality 3 to treat food with smoke or 
salt so that you can keep it for longer cured 
meat 


curfew /'ks:fju:/ noun [C] LAW a time, espe- 


cially at night, when people are not allowed to 
leave their homes 


| arouse/satisfy sb’s curiosity e (do sth) out of 
curiosity e mild/natural curiosity e curiosity 
about sth 


curiosity /,kjvsri'psati/ noun 1 [FEELING] [U] the 
feeling of wanting to know or learn about 
something My curiosity got the better of me and 
I opened the envelope. o Just out of curiosity, 
how did you get my address? 2 [STRANGE THING] [C] 
something strange or unusual 


curious /'kjoorios/ adjective 1 [INTERESTED] want- 
ing to know or learn about something J was 
curious about his life in India. o I was curi- 
ous to know what would happen next. 
2 [STRANGE] strange or unusual The house was 
decorated in a curious style. ecuriously adverb 
She looked at him curiously. 


curl" /ks:1/ noun [C] something with a small, 
curved shape, especially a piece of hair a child 
with blonde curls 


curl? /ka:l/ verb |l, T] to make something into the 
shape of a curl, or to be this shape The cat 
curled its tail around its body. 
curl up phrasal verb 1 [siT/UE] to sit or lie ina 
position with your arms and legs close to your 
body She curled up and went to sleep. 2 [PAPER 
If something flat, such as a piece of paper, 
curls up, the edges start to curve up. 


curly /'ks:li/ adjective shaped like a curl, or 
with many curls curly hair 


currant /'kar?nt/ noun [C] FOOD a small, black 
dried fruit used in cooking, especially in cakes 


O= Important words to learn 


currency  /'karnsi/ noun 1 ECONOMICS, 
FINANCE (C, U] the units of money used in a par- 
ticular country foreign currency 2 [U] when an 
idea is believed or accepted by many people 
This view is gaining currency within the 
government. DSee also: hard currency 


p "current? /'karnnt/ adjective happening or exist- 


ing now What is your current address? >See 
Common Learner Error at actual ecurrently adverb 
The factory currently employs 750 people. 


current? /‘karent/ noun 1 |AIR/WATER] [C] the nat- 
ural flow of air or water in one direction a 
current of air o dangerous/strong currents 2 
PHYSICS [C, U] the flow of electricity through a 
wire an electrical current 


current account UK (US checking account) 
noun [C] FINANCE a bank account which you 
can take money out of at any time 


current af'fairs UK (US current events) noun 
[plural] POLITICS important political or social 
events which are happening in the world at 
the present time 


current 'assets noun [plural] ECONOMICS eve- 
rything of value that a business owns at a par- 
ticular time 


current liabilities noun [plural] ECONOMICS 
everything that a business owes money for at 
a particular time 


current 'ratio (also working capital ratio) noun 
[C usually singular] ECONOMICS a calculation that 
compares the assets (- things owned) of a 
business that will be changed into money 
within 12 months with the payments that have 
to be made in that time 


curriculum /ka'tikjalam/ noun [C] plural curric- 
ula or curriculums EDUCATION all the subjects 
taught in a school, college, etc or on an edu- 
cational course the school curriculum 


curry /'kari/ noun [C, U] FOOD a type of food from 
India, made of vegetables or meat cooked with 
hot spices 


curse’ /ks:s/ noun [C] 1 [MAGIC] magic words 
which are intended to bring bad luck to some- 
one £o put a curse on someone 2 [RUDE WORDS] a 
rude or offensive word or phrase 3 [PROBLEM 
something that causes harm or unhappiness, 
often over a long period of time Traffic is one 
of the curses of modern living. 


curse? /ka:s/ verb 1 [RUDE WORDS] [I] to use rude 
or offensive words He cursed angrily under his 
breath. 2 [SHOW ANGER| [T] to express anger 
towards someone or something He cursed 
himself for not telling David about it earlier. 
3 be cursed by/with sth to have something 
which causes problems over a long period of 
time 

cursor /'ka:so'/ noun [C] COMPUTING a symbol on 
a computer screen which shows the place 
where you are working 


cursory /'ks:svri/ adjective [always before noun] 
formal done quickly and without much care a 
cursory glance 


curt /ks:t/ adjective If something you say or 
write is curt, it is short and not very polite. 
ecurtly adverb 
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O= Important words to learn 


curtail /ka:'teil/ verb [T] formal to reduce, limit, 
or stop something £o curtail spending ecurtail- 
ment noun [U] 


curtain /'ks:t^n/ noun [C] a piece of material 
which hangs down to cover a window, stage, 
etc to draw the curtains (= open or close 
them) o The curtain goes up (- the perform- 
ance starts) at 8 o'clock . 2See colour picture The 
Living Room on page Centre 4 


curtsey (also curtsy) /'ka:tsi/ noun [C] a move- 
ment where a girl or woman puts one foot be- 
hind the other and bends her knees, especially 
to show respect to a king or queen ecurtsey 
verb |I] 


curve’ /ka:v/ noun [C] a line which bends round 
like part of a circle a road with gentle curves 


curve? /ka:v/ verb |I, T] to move in a curve, form 
a curve, or make something into the shape of 
a curve The road curves to the left. o a chair 
with a curved back 


cushion" /'kof»n/ noun [C] 1 [SOFT THING] a cloth 
bag filled with something soft which you sit 
on or lean against to make you comfortable 
>See colour picture The Living Room on page Centre 
4 2 [PROTECTION] something which protects you 
from possible problems Overseas savings 


provide a cushion against tax rises at home. o«cut! /kat/ verb cutting, past cut 1 


cushion? /'kof»n/ verb [T] 1 [MAKE BETTER] to re- 
duce the bad effects of something attempts to 
cushion the impact of unemployment 2 [PROTECT 
to protect something, especially part of the 
body, with something soft Soft grass cushioned 
his fall. 


cushy /'kofi/ adjective informal very easy a 
cushy job 


custard /'k4stod/ noun 1 FOOD [U] a sweet, yel- 
low sauce made from milk and eggs, usually 
eaten hot with sweet food apple pie and cus- 
tard 2 FOOD [C, U] a soft baked mixture made 
from milk, eggs, and sugar a custard pie/tart 


custodial /kas'toudiol/ adjective LAW If some- 
one is given a custodial sentence (- punish- 
ment), they are sent to prison. 


custodian /k4s'toudion/ noun [C] 1 [VALUABLE 
THING] formal a person who takes care of some- 
thing valuable or important He's the grandson 
of Oscar Wilde and custodian of his private 
papers. 2 [BUILDING] US someone whose job is to 
look after a building, especially a school 


be awarded/given custody (of sb) e have/ 
win custody (of sb) 


custody /'kastodi/ noun [U] 1 LAW the legal 
right to look after a child, especially when par- 
ents separate When they divorced, it was Ni- 
cola who won custody of their two children. 2 
LAW when someone is kept in prison, usually 
while they are waiting for a trial in court He 
is being held in custody in Los Angeles 
charged with assault. o He was taken into cus- 
tody by Mexican authorities. 


an ancient/local/traditional custom e the 
custom of doing sth 
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custom /'k4stom/ noun 1 SOCIETY (C, U] a habit 
or tradition 2 [U] when people buy things from 
shops or businesses Free gifts are a good way 
of attracting custom. 

custom- /'kastom/ prefix used before another 
word to mean 'specially designed for a partic- 
ular person or purpose' custom-built o custom- 
designed 

customary /'kastonvri/ adjective normal or ex- 
pected for a particular person, situation, or so- 
ciety [+ to do sth] It is customary for the 
chairman to make the opening speech. ecustom- 
arily /,kAsto'mer'li/ adverb 


o«customer /'kastomo/ noun [C] ECONOMICS a 


person or organization that buys goods or 
services from a shop or business a satisfied 
customer o Mrs Wilson is one of our regular 
customers. 

customise UK (US customize) /'kastamaiz/ verb 
[T] to change something to make it suitable for 
a particular person or purpose Our language 
courses are customised to each student. 

customs /'kastamz/ noun |U] the place where 
your bags are examined when you are going 
into a country, to make sure you are not carry- 
ing anything illegal customs officials o to go 
through customs 


KNIFE] [l, T] to 
use a knife or other sharp tool to divide some- 
thing, remove part of something, or make a 
hole in something Cut the meat into small 
pieces. o He cut the piece of wood in half. o I 
had my hair cut last week. o She cut off all the 
diseased buds. 2 [REDUCE] [T] to reduce the size 
or amount of something Prices have been cut 
by 2596. o The company is cutting 50 jobs. 
3 [INJURE] [T] to injure yourself on a sharp object 
which makes you bleed She cut her finger on 
a broken glass. 4 [REMOVE] [T] to remove part of 
a film or piece of writing The film was too long 
so they cut some scenes. DSee also: cut corners (cor- 
ner’), cut it/things fine?, have your work? cut out 

cut across sth phrasal verb 1 [AREA] to go from 
one side of an area to the other instead of 
going round it Jf we cut across this field, it will 
save time. 2 [GROUP] If a problem or subject cuts 
across different groups of people, all of those 
groups are affected by it or interested in it. 
cut back (sth) pArasal verb FINANCE to reduce 
the amount of money being spent on some- 
thing We have had to cut back on training this 
year. 

cut sth down phrasal verb to make a tree or 
other plant fall to the ground by cutting it near 
the bottom 

cut down (sth) phrasal verb to eat or drink less 
of something, or to reduce the amount or 
number of something My doctor says I should 
cut down on cigarettes. 

cut sb off phrasal verb to stop someone speak- 
ing by interrupting them or putting the tele- 
phone down She cut me off in the middle of our 
conversation. 
cut sb/sth off phrasal verb 1 [PLACE] to prevent 
people from reaching or leaving a place, or to 
separate them from other people [often passive] 
The whole village was cut off by flooding. o She 
lives abroad and feels very cut off from her 
family. 2 [STOP SUPPLY] to stop providing some- 
thing such as electricity or food supplies [often 
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passive] If we don't pay the gas bill, we'll be cut 
off. 

cut sth out phrasal verb 1 [SHAPE] to remove 
something or form a shape by cutting, usually 
something made of paper or cloth She cut out 
his picture from the magazine. 2 {STOP EATING] to 
stop eating or drinking something, usually to 
improve your health Tve cut out red meat from 
my diet. 3 Cut it out! informal something you 
say to tell someone to stop doing something 
annoying 4 not be cut out to be sth/not be cut 
out for sth to not have the right qualities for 
something I’m not really cut out to be a nurse. 
cut out phrasal verb If an engine, machine, or 
piece of equipment cuts out, it suddenly stops 
working. 

cut sth/sb out phrasal verb to not let someone 
share something or be included in something 
cut sth up phrasal verb 1 to cut something into 
pieces 2 be cut up UK informal to be very upset 
about something He was very cut up when his 
brother died. 


Cut? /kat/ noun [C] 1 [INJURY] an injury made 
when the skin is cut with something sharp He 
suffered cuts and bruises in the accident. 
2 [OPENING] an opening made with a sharp tool 
She made a cut in the material. 3 [REDUCTION] a 
reduction in the number or amount of some- 
thing tax/job cuts o The workers were angry 
about the cut in pay. 4 FOOD a piece of meat 
from a particular part of an animal an expen- 
sive cut of beef 5 [SHARE] a share of something, 
usually money My family owns the company, 
so we get a cut of the profits. 6 an electricity! 
power, etc cut when the supply of something is 
stopped 7 [HAIR] (also haircut) the style in which 
your hair has been cut See also: shortcut 


cut and 'paste verb |I, T] cutting and pasting, 
past cut and pasted COMPUTING to move words 
or pictures from one place to another in a com- 
puter document 


make cutbacks e drastic/severe/sharp cut- 
backs e cutbacks in sth 


cutback /‘katbek/ noun [C] a reduction of 
something, usually to save money The com- 
pany has made cutbacks and closed one of its 
factories. 


cute /kju:t/ adjective 1 [ATTRACTIVE] attractive a 
cute baby 2 [RUDE] US informal clever in a way 
that is annoying or rude He thinks it's cute to 
tell dirty jokes. 


cuticle /'kju:tikl/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY, BIO- 
LOGY the thin skin at the bottom of the nails 
on the fingers and toes 2 BIOLOGY the outer 
layer of a plant, that protects it DSee picture at 
leaf 


cutlery /katbri/ UK (US silverware) noun [U] 
knives, forks, and spoons 


cutlet /‘katlot/ noun [C] FOOD a small piece of 
meat still joined to the bone a lamb cutlet 


cut-price /‘kat,prais/ mainly UK (US cut-rate) 
adjective [always before noun] cheaper than 
usual cut-price tickets 


cutters /'katoz/ noun [plural] a tool for cutting 
something wire cutters 


O= Important words to learn 


cut-throat mainly UK (also US cutthroat) 
/'katOravt/ adjective a cut-throat business or 
other situation is where people will do any- 
thing to succeed and do not care if they hurt 
others the cut-throat world of journalism 


cutting! /‘katin/ noun [C] 1 [PLANT] a piece cut 
from a plant and used to grow a new plant 
2 [NEWSPAPER] UK (UK/US clipping) an article or 
picture that has been cut out of a newspaper 
or magazine 


cutting? /‘katin/ adjective If something you say 
or write is cutting, it is unkind. a cutting 
remark 


cutting-edge /,katin'ed3/ adjective very mod- 
ern and with all the newest developments cut- 
ting-edge design/technology 


CV / si vi/ UK (US résumé) noun [C] a document 
which describes your qualifications and the 
jobs you have done, which you send to an 
employer that you want to work for 


cwt MEASURES written abbreviation for hundred- 
weight (= a unit for measuring weight, equal 
to 50.8 kilograms in the UK and 45.36 kilo- 
grams in the US) 


cyanide /'saionaid/ noun [UJ a very strong poi- 
son 


cyber- /saib»/ prefix INTERNET relating to elec- 
tronic communications, especially the Inter- 
net cyberspace 


cybercafe /'saibo.kzfei/ noun [C] INTERNET a 
place where customers can buy food and drink 
and use computers to search for information 
on the Internet 


cyberspace /'saiba,speis/ noun [U] INTERNET the 
Internet, considered as an imaginary area 
where you can communicate with people and 
find information 


cycle’ /'saikl/ noun [C] 1 [SERIES] a series of events 
which happen in a particular order and are 
often repeated the life cycle of a moth 2 VEHICLE 
a bicycle See also: life cycle 


cycle? /'saikl/ verb [I] to ride a bicycle ecycling 
noun [U] 2See colour picture Sports 2 on page Centre 
15 ecyclist noun [C] someone who rides a bi- 
cycle 


‘cycle helmet noun [C] a hard hat that pro- 
tects your head when you ride a bicycle 2See 
colour picture Clothes on page Centre 9 

cyclical /'siklik:l/ adjective happening in a reg- 
ular and repeated pattern the cyclical nature of 
the country's history 


cyclone /'saikloon/ noun [C] a violent storm 
with very strong winds which move in a circle 


cylinder /'silindo/ noun [C] 1 [SHAPE] a shape 
with circular ends and long, straight sides, or 
a container or object shaped like this an oxy- 
gen cylinder >See picture at shape 2 [CAR PART] a 
part in a car or machine's engine which is 
shaped like a tube, and where another part 
moves up and down 


cylindrical /so'lmdrikel/ adjective having the 
shape of a cylinder 


cymbal /'simb:l/ noun [C] MUSIC a musical in- 
strument like a metal plate which is played by 
being hit with a stick or another cymbal 


cynic /'smik/ noun [C] a cynical person 
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O= Important words to learn 185 czar 


cynical /'sinik?l/ adjective believing that people cytoplasm /'saitooplezem/ noun [U] BIOLOGY 


are only interested in themselves and are not the substance inside a cell which surrounds 
sincere Many people have become cynical about the cell’s nucleus (= central part) DSee picture 
politicians. ecynically adverb ecynicism /'sini- at cell 2See picture at egg DSee picture at leaf 


sizem/ noun [U] cynical beliefs 
cyst /sist/ noun [C] HEALTH a small lump con- ezar (also UK tsar) /za:'/ noun [C] 1 RULER] a male 


taining liquid that can grow under your skin Russian ruler before 1917 2 [OFFICIAL] informal a 

cystic fibrosis /,sıstıkfar'brəvsis/ noun [U] powerful official who makes important deci- 
HEALTH a serious disease which causes the sions for the government about a particular 
lungs and other organs to become blocked activity a drugs czar 
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O= Important words to learn 


D, d /di:/ the fourth letter of the alphabet 


dab /dæb/ verb |l, T] dabbing, past dabbed to 
touch something with quick, light touches, or 
to put a substance on something with quick, 
light touches She dabbed at her eyes with a 
tissue. edab noun [C] a small amount of some- 
thing a dab of lipstick 


DAB / di:er'bi:/ noun [U] PHYSICS abbreviation for 
digital audio broadcasting: an electronic sys- 
tem for sending radio or television informa- 
tion using signals in the form of numbers 


dabble /'dæbl/ verb [I] to try something or take 
part in an activity in a way that is not serious 
I only dabble in politics. o He dabbled with 
drugs at university. 


dactyl /'dekti/ noun LITERATURE a unit of 
poetry with one long syllable followed by two 
short syllables edactylic /dæk'tılık/ adjective 


o«dad /dæd/ noun [C] informal father Can I go to 
the park, Dad? 


daddy /'d«di/ noun [C] a word for ‘father’, used 
especially by children 


daffodil /'dæfədıl/ noun [C] a yellow flower 
that usually grows in spring 


daft /da:ft/ adjective UK informal silly That's a 
daft idea. 


dagger /'dzgo'/ noun [C] a short knife, used as 
a weapon 


o«daily* /'dedi/ adjective [always before noun], 
adverb 1 [EVERY DAY| happening or produced 
every day or once a day a daily newspaper 
o The shop is open daily from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
2 [ONE DAY] relating to one single day They are 
paid on a daily basis. 3 daily life the usual 
things that happen to you every day Shootings 
are part of daily life in the region. 


daily? /'deili/ noun [C] a newspaper that is pub- 
lished every day except Sunday 


dainty /'demti/ adjective small, attractive, and 
delicate dainty feet edaintily adverb 


dairy’ /'deari/ noun [C] 1 FARMING a place where 
milk is stored and cream and cheese are made 
2 FARMING a company which sells milk and 
products made of milk 


dairy? /‘deari/ adjective [always before noun] 
FOOD relating to milk or products made using 
milk dairy products o dairy cattle 


daisy /'deizi/ noun [C] a small flower with white 
petals and a yellow centre that often grows in 
grass 


dam /dam/ noun [|C] a strong wall built across 
ariver to stop the water and make a lake edam 
verb |T] damming, past dammed to build a dam 
across a river See picture at hydroelectric power 
station 
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cause/inflict/repair/suffer damage e exten- 
sive/permanent/serious/slight damage e 
damage to sth 


o«damage!' /'demid3/ noun [U] harm or injury He 
suffered brain damage in the car crash. o The 
strong wind caused serious damage to the roof. 


o«damage? /'damids/ verb [T] to harm or break 
something Many buildings were damaged in 
the storm. o Smoking can seriously damage 
your health. edamaging adjective harmful the 
damaging effects of pollution 


= 


award/claim/pay/seek/win 
e substantial damages e [£400, $10,000, etc] in 
damages 


damages 


damages /'demid31z/ noun [plural] LAW money 
that a person or organization pays to someone 
because they have harmed them or something 
that belongs to them She was awarded £400 
in damages. 


dame /deim/ noun [|C] 1 [rita title used in the 
UK before the name of a woman who has been 
officially respected Dame Agatha Christie 
2 [WOMAN] US informal old-fashioned a woman 


damn" /dæm/ (also damned /dzmd/) adjective 
[always before noun] informal used to express 
anger He didn't listen to a damn thing I said. 


damn? /dæm/ (also damn it) exclamation used 
to express anger or disappointment Damn! 
Ive forgotten the tickets. 


damn? /dem/ (also damned /demd/) adverb 
informal very He worked damn hard to pass 
that exam. 


damn" /dem/ noun not give a damn informal to 
not be interested in or worried about someone 
or something I don't give a damn what people 
think. 


damn? /dæm/ verb 1 damn him/it/you, etc used 
to express anger about someone or something 
Stop complaining, damn you! 2 |T] to strongly 
criticize someone or something He was 
damned by the media. 

damning /‘demin/ adjective criticizing some- 
one or something very strongly, or showing 
clearly that someone is guilty damning 
evidence © a damning report on education 
standards 


damp /demp/ adjective slightly wet, usually in 
an unpleasant way damp clothes/grass o It was 
cold and damp outside. edamp (also dampness) 
noun |U] when something is slightly wet 

dampen /'dempon/ (also damp) verb [T] 1 [RE 
DUCE| to make something less strong Nothing 
you can say will dampen her enthusiasm. 
2 [MAKE WET] to make something slightly wet 


damper /'dzmpo'/ noun put a damper on sth 
to stop an occasion from being enjoyable The 
accident put a damper on their holiday. 
o«dance" /da:ns/ verb |I, T] to move your feet and 
body to the rhythm of music She's dancing 
with Steven. o Can you dance the tango? 
edancer noun |C] edancing noun [U] 
odance? /da:ns/ noun 1 [MOVING] [C] when you 
move your feet and body to music 7 had a 


ir | er day | au no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


dance with my dad. 2 [STEPS] [C] a particular set 
of steps or movements to music My favourite 
dance is the tango. 3 [EVENT] [C] a social event 


where people dance to music 4 [ACTIVITY] [U] the 
activity or skill of dancing a dance school 
dandelion /'dendilaion/ noun [C 
flower 
dandruff /‘dendraf/ noun [U] HEALTH small 


pieces of dead skin in someone's hair or on 
their clothes 


a yellow wild 


face danger e pose a danger e great/serious 
danger e be in danger e be in danger of sth 


o«danger /'demndso'/ noun 1 [POSSIBILITY] [C, U] the 
possibility that someone or something will be 
harmed or killed, or that something bad will 
happen the dangers of rock climbing o The sol- 
diers were in serious danger. © We were in 
danger of missing our flight. 2 [HARMFUL PERSON/ 
THING] [C] something or someone that may harm 
you Icy roads are a danger to drivers. 


If something is extremely dangerous, you 
can use the adjectives hazardous, perilous 
or treacherous: Ice had made the roads 
treacherous. e Heavy rain is causing haz- 
ardous driving conditions. e A perilous 
journey through the mountains was their 
only escape route. 


Substances which are dangerous are often 
described as harmful or hazardous: Please 
be aware that these chemicals are harmful/ 
hazardous to human health. 


If something is dangerous because some- 
thing bad might happen, you can say that 
it is risky: Surgery at his age would be too 
risky. 


o«dangerous /'demdsros/ adjective If someone 
or something is dangerous, they could harm 
you. a dangerous chemical edangerously 
adverb dangerously close to the edge 


dangle /'deggl/ verb 1 [HANG] |l, T] to hang 
loosely, or to hold something so that it hangs 
loosely Electrical wires were dangling from 
the ceiling. 2 [OFFER] [T] to offer someone some- 
thing they want in order to persuade them to 
do something They dangled the possibility of a 
job in Paris in front of him. 


dank /dæņk/ adjective wet, cold, and unpleasant 
a dark, dank basement 


dapper /'‘deps'/ adjective A dapper man looks 
stylish and tidy. 


dare’ /des'/ verb 1 dare (to) do sth to be brave 
enough to do something I didn't dare tell Dad 
that I'd scratched his car. 2 dare sb to do sth to 
try to make someone do something dangerous 
She dared her friend to climb onto the roof. 
3 Don't you dare informal used to tell someone 
angrily not to do something Don't you dare hit 
your sister! 4 How dare she/you, etc used to ex- 
press anger about something someone has 
done How dare you talk to me like that! 5 | dare 
say (also | daresay) used when you think that 
something is probably true or will probably 
happen I dare say she’ll change her mind. 


odark’ /da:k/ adjective 1 


dare? /des'/ noun [C] something that you do to 
prove that you are not afraid [usually singular] 
She climbed down the cliff for a dare. 


daredevil /'deo,devl/ noun [C] someone who 
enjoys doing dangerous things 

daren't /deont/ UK short for dare not I daren't 
tell my wife how much it cost. 


daring /'deorm/ adjective brave and taking 
risks a daring escape edaring noun |U] 


NO LIGHT] with no light 
or not much light It’s a bit dark in here. o It 
doesn't get dark until 9 o'clock in the evening. 
2 [NOT PALE] nearer to black than white in colour 
dark blue/green o dark clouds o He's got dark 
hair and blue eyes. 3 [PERSON] having black or 
brown hair or brown skin A short, dark 
woman with glasses. 4 [BAD| frightening or 
unpleasant a dark period in human history 


dark? /da:k/ noun 1 the dark when there is no 
light somewhere He's scared of the dark. 2 be- 
fore/after dark before/after it becomes night 
She doesn’t let her children out after dark. 3 be 
in the dark to not know about something that 
other people know about I’m completely in the 
dark about all this. DSee also: a shot! in the dark 


darken /'da:k»n/ verb |I, T] 1 [DARK] to become 
dark or make something dark the darkening 
sky o a darkened room 2 MOOD] If someone's 
mood darkens, or if something darkens it, 
they suddenly feel less happy. 


darkly /'da:kli/ adverb in a frightening or mys- 
terious way "He might not be what he seems," 
she said darkly. 


darkness /'da:knos/ noun [U] when there is lit- 
tle or no light He stumbled around in the dark- 
ness looking for the light switch. o There wasa 
power cut and the house was in darkness. 


darling? /'da:lip/ noun [C] used when you speak 
to someone you love Would you like a drink, 
darling? 

darling? /‘da:lin/ adjective [always before noun] 
loved very much my darling daughter 


darn’ /da:n/ US informal (also darned /da:nd/) 
adjective [always before noun], adverb used to 
emphasize what you are saying, or to show 
that you are annoyed I’m too darn tired to care. 


darn? /da:n/ verb |I, T] to repair a piece of cloth- 
ing by sewing across a hole with thread to 
darn socks 


dart! /da:t/ noun |C] SPORT a small arrow used 
in the game of darts or as a weapon a tran- 
quilizer dart 


dart? /da:t/ verb dart between/in/out, etc to run 
or move somewhere quickly and suddenly A 
cat darted across the street. 


darts /da:ts/ noun [U] SPORT a game played by 
throwing small arrows at a round board 


dash" /dæf/ verb 1 [I] to go somewhere quickly 
She dashed downstairs when she heard the 
phone. o I must dash. I've got to be home by 7 
p.m. 2 dash sb's hopes to destroy someone's 
hopes Saturday's 2-0 defeat dashed their hopes 
of reaching the final. 3 dash (sth) against/on, etc 
literary to hit or throw something with great 
force, usually causing damage Waves dashed 
against the cliffs. 
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o«date! /deit/ noun [C] 1 


dash sth off phrasal verb UK to write some- 
thing very quickly She dashed off a letter to 
her solicitor. 


dash? /dæf/ noun 1 [RUN] [no plural] when you run 
somewhere very quickly As the rain started, 
we made a dash for shelter. 2 [AMOUNT] [C] a 
small amount of something, often food Add a 
dash of milk to the sauce. 3 [MARK] [C] a mark 
(-) used to separate parts of sentences >See 
Extra help page Punctuation on page Centre 19. 


dashboard /'dæfbə:d/ noun [C] the part facing 
the driver at the front of a car with controls 
and equipment to show things such as speed 
and temperature See colour picture Car on page 
Centre 7 


dashing /'defi/ adjective A dashing man is 
attractive in a confident and exciting way. 


analyse/collect data e data on sth 


odata /'deito/ noun [U] 1 information or facts 
about something financial data 2 
COMPUTING information in the form of text, 
numbers, or symbols that can be used by or 
stored in a computer 


database /'deitobeis/ noun [C] COMPUTING in- 


O= Important words to learn 


date? /deit/ verb 1 [MEET] |I, T] to regularly spend 
time with someone you have a romantic rela- 
tionship with We've been dating for six 
months. 2 WRITE] [T] to write the day's date on 
something a letter dated March 13th 3 [TIME] [T] 
to say how long something has existed or 
when it was made Scientists have dated the 
bones to 10,000 BC. 4 |NOT MODERN] |I, T] to stop 
seeming modern, or to make something not 
seem modern Clothes like these date really 
quickly. 
date back phrasal verb to have existed a par- 
ticular length of time or since a particular 
time This house dates back to 1650. 
date from sth phrasal verb to have existed 
since a particular time The castle dates from 
the 11th century. 


dated /'deitid/ adjective not modern This film 
seems a bit dated today. 


'date rape noun [C] when someone is raped 
(7 forced to have sex when they do not want 
to) by someone they know, or someone they 
have arranged to meet 


daub /də:b/ verb [T] to put a lot of a substance 
like paint on a surface in a careless way, often 
to write words or draw pictures The walls 
have been daubed with graffiti. 


formation stored in a computer in an organ-o«daughter /'do:to/ noun [C] your female child 


ized structure so that it can be searched in 
different ways a national database of missing 
people 

database 'management system (abbre- 
viation DBMS) noun [C] COMPUTING a system for 
organising large amounts of computer infor- 
mation 


'data capture noun [U] COMPUTING collecting 
data, especially using computers They 
designed a new data capture form. 


dataglove /'deitoglAv/ noun [C] COMPUTING an 
electronic glove (= hand covering) which 
sends information about the hand movements 
of the person wearing it to a computer 


'data processing noun [U] COMPUTING the use 
of a computer to do calculations on data (= in- 
formation kept on a computer) 


'data projector (also beamer) noun [C] a ma- 
chine that allows you to show words or images 
on a screen or wall 


make/fix/set a date e at a future/at a later 
date e the date of sth e sb's date of birth 


PARTICULAR DAY] a partic- 
ular day of the month or year "What's the date 


today?" "It's the fifth." o Please give your name, o~day /dev noun 1 


address and date of birth. 2 [ARRANGED TIME] a 
time when something has been arranged to 
happen Let's make a date to have lunch. o We 
agreed to finish the report at a later date. 3 to 
date formal up to the present time This novel 
is his best work to date. 4 [GOING OUT] a romantic 
meeting when two people go out somewhere, 
such as to a restaurant or to see a film He's 
asked her out on a date. 5 [PERSON] someone 
who you are having a romantic meeting with 
Who's your date for the prom? 6 FOOD a sticky 
brown fruit with a long seed inside See also: 
blind date, sell-by date 


daughter-in-law /'do:tormlo:/ noun [C] plural 
daughters-in-law your son's wife 


daunt /do:nt/ verb [T] If someone is daunted by 
something, they are worried because it is dif- 
ficult or frightening. [often passive] J was a bit 
daunted by the idea of cooking for so many 
people. 


daunting /‘do:ntin/ adjective If something is 
daunting, it makes you worried because it is 
difficult or frightening. a daunting challenge/ 
task 


dawdle /'do:dl/ verb [I] to walk very slowly, or 
do something very slowly in a way that wastes 
time Stop dawdling! You'll be late for school! 


dawn!’ /ds:n/ noun [U] 1 the early morning 
when light first appears in the sky We woke at 
dawn. 2 the dawn of sth literary the time when 
something began £he dawn of civilization 
See also: the crack? of dawn 


dawn? /do:n/ verb |I] If a day or a period of time 
dawns, it begins. The day of her party dawned 
at last. 
dawn on sb phrasal verb If a fact dawns on 
you, you become aware of it after a period of 
not being aware of it. [+ that] It suddenly 
dawned on them that Mary had been lying. 


24 HOURS] [C] a period of 24 
hours the days of the week o January has 31 
days. o I saw her the day before yesterday. 
2 [LIGHT HOURS] [C, U] the period during the day 
when there is light from the sun a bright, 
sunny day o We've been travelling all day. 
3 [WORK HOURS] [C] the time that you usually 
spend at work or school She's had a very busy 
day at the office. 4 the other day a few days ago 
Isaw Terry the other day. 5 day after day every 
day for a long period of time Day after day they 
marched through the mountains. 6 one day 
used to talk about something that happened in 
the past One day, I came home to find my 
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windows smashed. 7 one day/some day/one of 
these days used to talk about something you 
think will happen in the future One of these 
days I'll tell her what really happened. 8 days 
a [PERIOD] used to talk about a particular period 
of time when something happened or 
existed in my younger days b [LONG TIME|a long 
time I haven't seen Jack for days. 9 these days 
used to talk about the present time J don't go 
out much these days. 10 in those days used to 
talk about a period in the past In those days, 
boys used to wear short trousers. 11 the old 
days a period in the past 12 call it a day 
informal to stop doing something, especially 
working It’s almost midnight - let’s call it a 
day. 13 it's early days UK something that you 
say when it is too early to know what will 
happen Both teams are at the bottom of the 
league, but it's early days yet. 14 make sb's day 
to make someone very happy Go on, ask him 
to dance - it'll make his day! 15 save the day 


to do something that solves a serious problemo«dead' /ded/ adjective 1 


See also: April Fool's Day, Boxing Day, Christmas 
Day, at the end' of the day, field day, Independence 
Day, Mother's Day, New Year's Day, open day, 
polling day, Valentine's Day 


daybreak /'deibreik/ noun [U] the time in the 
morning when light first appears in the sky 


daycare /'deikes'/ noun [U] care provided dur- 
ing the day for people who cannot look after 
themselves, especially young children or old 
people a daycare centre 


daydream /'deidrixm/ verb [I] to have pleasant 
thoughts about something you would like to 
happen edaydream noun [C] 


daylight /'deilait/ noun 1 [U] the natural light 
from the sun 2 in broad daylight used to em- 
phasize that something happens when it is 
light and people can see He was attacked in 
broad daylight. 


daylights /‘deilaits/ noun 1 beat/knock the 
(living) daylights out of sb informal to hit 
someone very hard many times 2 scare/ 
frighten the (living) daylights out of sb infor- 
mal to frighten someone very much 


day re'turn noun [C] UK a ticket for a bus or 
train when you go somewhere and come back 
on the same day a day return to Norwich 


daytime /‘deitaim/ noun [U] the period of the 
day when there is light from the sun, or the 
period when most people are at work daytime 
television o a daytime telephone number 


day-to-day / deita'de1/ adjective [always before 
noun] happening every day as a regular part of 
your job or your life day-to-day activities/prob- 
lems 


daze /deiz/ noun in a daze when you cannot 
think clearly because you are shocked or have 
hit your head The survivors were walking 
around in a daze. 


dazed /deizd/ adjective not able to think clearly 
because you are shocked or have hit your head 
a dazed expression 


dazzle /'dezl/ verb [T] 1 [EXCITEMENT] If you are 
dazzled by someone or something, you think 
they are extremely good and exciting. [often 
passive] 7 was dazzled by his intelligence and 


deadline 


good looks. 2 [LIGHT] If light dazzles someone, it 
makes them unable to see for a short time. 


dazzling /'dezlip/ adjective 1 [EXCITING] ex- 
tremely good and exciting a dazzling dis- 
play/ performance 2 [BRIGHT] A dazzling light is 
so bright that you cannot see for a short time 
after looking at it. a dazzling white light 


DBMS / di:bi:em'es/ noun [C] COMPUTING abbre- 
viation for database management system; a 
system for organising large amounts of com- 
puter information 


DC /di:'si:/ noun [C] PHYSICS abbreviation for 
direct current: electrical current that only 
moves in one direction Compare AC 


de- /di-/ prefix to take something away defores- 
tation (= when the trees in an area are cut 
down) 


deacon /'di:kon/ noun [C] RELIGION an official in 
some Christian churches 


NOT ALIVE] not now alive 
She's been dead for 20 years now. o He was shot 
dead by a masked intruder. o There were three 
children among the dead. >See Common Learner 
Error at die 2 [EQUIPMENT] If a piece of equipment 
is dead, it is not working. a dead battery o The 
phone suddenly went dead. 3 [QUIET] informal If 
a place is dead, it is too quiet and nothing in- 
teresting is happening there. 4 [COMPLETE 
[always before noun] complete We waited in dead 
silence as the votes were counted. 5 |Bobv| mainly 
UK 1f part of your body is dead, you cannot 
feel it. My arm's gone dead. 6 wouldn't be 
caught/seen dead informal If someone wouldn't 
be caught dead in a place or doing something, 
they would never go there or do it, usually be- 
cause it would be too embarrassing. [+ doing 
sth] / wouldn't be caught dead wearing a bikini. 
7 drop dead informal to die very suddenly 


dead? /ded/ adverb 1 informal extremely or 
completely UK The exam was dead easy. o US 
His advice was dead wrong. 2 be dead set 
against sth/doing sth to oppose something 
strongly My parents were dead set against us 
getting married. 3 stop dead to suddenly stop 
moving or doing something 

dead? /ded/ noun the dead of night/winter the 
middle of the night/winter 


deadbeat /‘dedbi:t/ noun [C] US informal 
someone who does not pay their debts a dead- 
beat dad 

deaden /'ded’n/ verb [T] to make something 
less painful or less strong She gave me an 
injection to deaden the pain. 

‚dead 'end noun |C] 1 ROAD] a road which is 
closed at one end 2 [SITUATION] a situation in 


which it is impossible to make progress The 
peace talks have reached a dead end. edead- 
end /,ded'end/ adjective a dead-end job/ 
relationship © a dead-end street 


dead ‘heat noun [C] SPORT when two people 
finish a race at exactly the same time 


set a deadline e meet/miss a deadline e a 
tight deadline e the deadline for (doing) sth 


deadline /'dedlam/ noun [C] a time by which 
something must be done to meet/miss a 
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deadlock 


deadline o The deadline for entering the com- 
petition is tomorrow. 


deadlock /'dedipk/ noun [U] a situation in 
which it is impossible to make progress or to 
reach a decision The talks have reached dead- 
lock. o There have been several attempts to 
break the deadlock. edeadlocked adjective 


deadly? /‘dedli/ adjective likely to cause death 
a deadly virus o a deadly weapon 


deadly? /'dedli/ adverb deadly dull/serious, etc 
extremely dull/serious, etc 


deadpan /'dedpzn/ adjective looking or sound- 
ing serious when you are telling a joke a dead- 
pan expression 


deaf /def/ adjective 1 unable to hear Many deaf 
people learn to lip read. o He goes to a school 
for the deaf. 2 he deaf to sth to refuse to listen 
to something edeafness noun [U] See also: fall 
on deaf ears (ear), tone-deaf 


deafening /‘def*nin/ adjective extremely loud 
a deafening noise 


j agree/do/make/strike a deal e negotiate / 
sign a deal è a deal between [two people/com- 
panies, etc] e a deal with sb 


deal’ /di:l/ noun 1 [C] an arrangement or an 
agreement, especially in business a business 
deal o The police refused to do/ make/strike a 
deal with the terrorists. 2 FINANCE [C] the price 
you pay for something, and what you get for 
your money T got a really good deal on my 
new car. 3 a good/great deal a lot A great deal 


fons 
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that contain nitrogen from a molecule 
edeamination /di:,zemr'nerf*n/ noun [U] 


dean /di:n/ noun [C] 1 EDUCATION an official in 
a college or university 2 RELIGION an official in 
charge of a large church or group of churches 


dear? /dio/ adjective 1 |N LETTERS] used at the 
beginning of a letter, before the name of the 
person you are writing to Dear Amy o Dear 
Mrs Simpson o Dear Sir/Madam 2 [LIKED] [al- 
ways before noun] A dear person is someone 
who you know and like very much. my dear 
Peter o He's one of my dearest friends. 3 [EXPEN- 
sive] UK expensive 4 dear to sb/sb's heart If 
something is dear to someone or dear to their 
heart, it is very important to them. The charity 
was very dear to his heart. 


dear? /di»'/ exclamation oh dear used to express 
surprise and disappointment Oh dear! I forgot 
my keys! 


dear? /dio'/ noun [C] used to address someone 
in a friendly way, especially a child or some- 
one you love Don't cry, my dear. o Yes, dear? 


dearly /‘diali/ adverb very much I would 
dearly love to visit Rome again. 


dearth /ds:0/ noun formal a dearth of sth when 
there are not many or not enough of some- 
thing available a dearth of new homes 


bleed/choke/freeze/starve to death e be 
beaten/crushed/stabbed/trampled to death 
e sb’s premature/sudden/tragic/untimely 
death e death from sth 


of time and effort went into arranging thiso«death /de0/ noun 1 [C, U] the end of life Do you 


party. 


deal? /di:1/ verb |I, T] past dealt to give cards to 
players in a game Whose turn is it to deal? 
deal in sth phrasal verb to buy and sell partic- 
ular goods as a business a shop dealing in rare 
books 
deal with sth phrasal verb 1 [TAKE ACTION] to 
take action in order to achieve something or 
to solve a problem Can you deal with this gen- 
tleman’s complaint? 2 [SUBJECT] to be about a 
particular subject The programme dealt with 
teenage pregnancy. 
deal with sb/sth phrasal verb to do business 
with a person or organization I usually deal 
with the accounts department. 
deal with sb phrasal verb to meet or talk to 
someone, especially as part of your job She’s 
used to dealing with foreign customers. 


dealer /'di:l»/ noun [C] 1 [BUY/SELL] a person or 
company that buys and sells things for profit 
a car dealer o a drug dealer 2 [CARDS] a person 
who gives out cards to players in a game 


dealership /'di:l»fip/ noun [C] a business that 
sells cars, usually cars made by a particular 
company a Ford/ Toyota dealership 

dealings /'di:z/ noun [plural] activities in- 
volving other people, especially in business 
Have you had any dealings with their London 
office? 

dealt /delt/ past of deal 


deaminate / di:'zmineit/ verb [T] CHEMISTRY to 
remove one or more of the groups of atoms 


believe in life after death? o We need to reduce 
the number of deaths from heart attacks. o a 
death threat 2 to death until you die He was 
beaten to death by a gang of youths. 3 put sb 
to death to kill someone as a punishment [often 
passive] She was put to death for her beliefs. 
4 frightened/bored, etc to death informal ex- 
tremely frightened/bored, etc She's scared to 
death of dogs. 


deathbed /'de0bed/ noun on your deathbed 
very ill and going to die soon 

deathly /'de0li/ adjective, adverb extreme in a 
way which is unpleasant a deathly silence 
o Her face turned deathly pale. 


'death penalty noun [C] LAW the legal punish- 
ment of death for a crime 


death 'row noun LAWon death row in prison 
and waiting to be killed as a punishment for a 
crime 


death sentence noun [C] LAW a legal punish- 
ment of death for a crime 


death toll noun [C] the number of people who 
die because of an event such as a war or an 
accident The death toll from the earthquake 
has risen to 1500. 


'death ‚trap noun [C] something that is very 
dangerous and could cause death That old 
factory across the road is a real death trap. 


debase /di'beis/ verb [T] formal to reduce the 
value or quality of something They argue that 
money has debased football. 
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debatable /dr'beitobl/ adjective If something is 
debatable, it is not certain if it is true or not. 
Its debatable whether a university degree 
will help you in this job. 


debate’ /drbeit/ noun [C, U] discussion or 
argument about a subject a political debate 
o There has been a lot of public debate on the 
safety of food. 
debate? /dr'beit/ verb 1 [DISCUSS] |I, T] to discuss 
a subject in a formal way These issues need to 
be debated openly. 2 [DECIDE] [T] to try to make a 
decision about something [+ question word] Pm 
still debating whether to go out tonight or not. 


debenture /dr'bentfo/ noun [C] FINANCE an 
official document from a government or com- 
pany to show that you have given them money 
that they will pay back with a certain amount 
of extra money 


debilitating  /dr'biliteitip/. adjective formal 
HEALTH A debilitating illness or problem 
makes you weak and unable to do what you 
want to do. the debilitating effects of flu 


debit! /‘debit/ noun [C] FINANCE money taken 
out of a bank account, or a record of this 
S Opposite credit DSee also: direct debit 

debit? /'debit/ verb [T] FINANCE to take money 
out of a bank account as a payment for some- 
thing Twenty pounds has been debited from my 
account. 


debit card noun [C] FINANCE a plastic card 
used to pay for things directly from your bank 
account 

debit note noun [C] FINANCE a document that 
is sent by a business to a company supplying 
goods to record any problems with the quality 
or amount of what the business has received 

debris /'debrii/ (9 /da'bri:/ noun [U] broken 
pieces of something Debris from the aircraft 
was scattered over a wide area. 


be in/fall into/ get into/run into debt e get 
out of debt e clear/pay off/repay /settle a 
debt 


o«debt /det/ noun 1 ECONOMICS, FINANCE [C] an 


amount of money that you owe someone She’s 
working in a bar to try to pay off her debts. 
2 FINANCE [U] when you owe money to someone 
We don't want to get into debt. o He's heavily 
in debt. 3 be in sb's debt to feel grateful to 
someone who has helped you or given you 
something 

debtor /'det»'/ noun [C] FINANCE someone who 
owes money 

'debtors ledger (also sales ledger) noun [C] Fl- 
NANCE a record that a business keeps of how 
much each customer owes 

debt relief noun [U] ECONOMICS when a bank 
tells a person, a company or a government 
that they do not have to pay back the money 
they owe the bank 

debug /,di:'bag/ verb [T] debugging, past de- 
bugged COMPUTING to remove mistakes from a 
computer program 

debut /'deibju:/ @ /der'bju:/ noun [C] when 
someone performs or presents something to 
the public for the first time She made her 


deceptive 


debut as a pianist in 1975. o This is the band's 
debut album. 


Dec written abbreviation for December 


o«decade /'dekeid/ noun [C] a period of ten years 


decadence /‘dekad’ns/ noun [U] when you do 
or have things only for your own pleasure or 
behave in an immoral way edecadent adjective 
a decadent lifestyle 


decaf /'di:kæf/ noun [C, U] informal FOOD short 
for decaffeinated coffee 


decaffeinated /di'kefineitid/ adjective FOOD 
Decaffeinated tea or coffee is made by remov- 
ing the caffeine (= chemical which makes you 
feel more awake). 


decant /dr'kznt/ verb [T] to pour a liquid from 
one container into another edecantation 
/,diken'terf*n/ noun [U] 


decathlon /di'ka0lpn/ noun [C] SPORT a sports 
competition in which someone competes in 
ten events 


decay /dr'kei/ verb [I] BIOLOGY to gradually be- 
come bad or weak or be destroyed, often be- 
cause of natural causes like bacteria or age 
decaying leaves o Sugar makes your teeth de- 
cay. edecay noun [U] when something decays 
tooth decay o Many of the buildings had 
fallen into decay. 


deceased /di'si:st/ adjective formal 1 dead the 
deceased man's belongings 2 the deceased 
someone who has died The police have not yet 
informed the family of the deceased. 


deceit /di'si:t/ noun [U] when someone tries to 
make someone believe something that is not 
true edeceitful adjective deceitful behaviour 

deceive /di'si:v/ verb [T] to make someone be- 
lieve something that is not true The company 
deceived customers by selling old computers as 
new ones. 

decelerate / di:'selreit/ verb [I] to move more 
slowly edeceleration /,di:sel^rerf^n/ noun [U] 


o»December /dr'sembo/ (written abbreviation 


Dec) noun |C, U] the twelfth month of the year 


decency /'di:ssnsi/ noun [U] behaviour that is 
good, moral, and acceptable in society a sense 
of decency o She didn't even have the decency 
to tell me she wasn't coming. 


decent /‘di:s*nt/ adjective 1 [SATISFACTORY] of a 
satisfactory quality or level He earns a decent 
salary. o I haven't had a decent cup of coffee 
since I've been here. 2 [HONEST| honest and mor- 
ally good Decent people have had their lives 
ruined by his behaviour. o She should do the 
decent thing and apologize. 3 [CLOTHES] [never 
before noun] wearing clothes Can I come in? Are 
you decent? edecently adverb 


decentralize (also UK -ise) /di:'sentralaiz/ verb 
[T] to move the control of an organization or a 
government from a single place to several 
smaller places edecentralization 
/ ditsentr?lar'zerf?n/ noun [U] 

deception /di'sep[?n/ noun [C, U] when some- 
one makes someone believe something that is 
not true He was found guilty of obtaining 
money by deception. 


deceptive /di'septiv/ adjective If something is 
deceptive, it makes you believe something 
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o«decide /di'said/ verb 1 


decibel 


that is not true. Appearances can be deceptive. 
edeceptively adverb 


decibel /'desibel/ noun [C] PHYSICS, MEASURES a 
unit for measuring how loud a sound is 


If someone is deciding a time or an 
amount, especially an exact date or price, 
the verbs fix and set are often used: The 
price has been set/fixed at $10. e Have you 
set/fixed a date for the wedding? 


If someone makes a final and certain deci- 
sion about a plan, date, etc., the verb final- 
ize is sometimes used: We've chosen a 
venue, but we haven't finalized the details 
yet. 


The verb settle and the phrasal verb settle 
on/upon are also often used when some- 
one is making a final decision: Have you 
settled on a place to live yet? e Right then, 
we're going to Spain. That's settled. 


The fixed expression make up your mind 
is often used to mean ‘to decide’: J like 
them both - I just can’t make up my mind 
which one to pick. e Have you made up 
your mind whether you’re going? 


If someone is unable to decide between two 
choices, in informal situations you can use 
the expression be torn between something 
and something else: I’m torn between the 
fish pie and the beef. 


[CHOOSE] [I, T] to choose 
something after thinking about several possi- 
bilities [+ question word] 7 haven't decided 
whether or not to tell him. |+ to do sth] She's 
decided to take the job. |+ (that)) The teachers 
decided that the school would take part in the 
competition. 2 RESULT] [T] to be the reason or sit- 
uation that makes a particular result happen 
This match will decide the tournament. 3 decid- 
ing factor the thing that helps to make the final 
decision 

decide on sth/sb pArasal verb to choose some- 
thing or someone after thinking carefully I’ve 
decided on blue walls for the bathroom. 


decided /di'saidid/ adjective [always before 
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deciduous 


decimal 'point UK (US ‘decimal point) noun 
[C] MATHEMATICS the point (.) that is used to 
separate a whole number and a decimal 


decimate /'desimeit/ verb [T] formal to destroy 
large numbers of people or things Populations 
of endangered animals have been decimated. 


decipher /di'saif2/ verb [T] to discover what 
something says or means It’s sometimes diffi- 
cult to decipher his handwriting. 


come to/make/reach a decision e a big/ 
difficult/final/important/unanimous/ 
wise decision e a decision about/on sth 


noun] certain, obvious, or easy to notice Sheo.decision /di's13°n/ noun [C] a choice that you 


had a decided advantage over her opponent. 
edecidedly adverb That exam was decidedly 
more difficult than the last one. 


deciduous /drsidjuos/ adjective BIOLOGY A 
deciduous tree has leaves that drop off every 
autumn. 


decimal" /‘desim*l/ adjective MATHEMATICS in- 
volving counting in units of 10 a decimal sys- 
tem 


decimal? /‘desim:l/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
number less than one that is written as one or 
more numbers after a point The decimal 0.5 is 
the same as the fraction (= 1). DSee Extra help page 
Numbers and measurements on page Centre 22. 

decimal ‘fraction noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
fraction that is written using a decimal point 

decimal 'place UK (US ‘decimal place) noun [C] 
MATHEMATICS the position of a number after a 
decimal point The number is accurate to three 
decimal places. 


make about something after thinking about 
several possibilities She has had to make some 
very difficult decisions. |+ to do sth] It was his 
decision to leave. o The committee should come 
to/reach a final decision by next week. 


decisive /di'saisiv/ adjective 1 [AFFECTING 
strongly affecting how a situation will pro- 
gress or end a decisive goal/victory 2 [MAKE 
DECISIONS] making decisions quickly and easily 
You need to be more decisive. SOpposite indeci- 
sive edecisively adverb edecisiveness noun [U] 


deck’ /dek/ noun [C] 1 [SHIP/BUS/PLANE] one of the 

floors of a ship, bus, or aircraft The children 

like to sit on the top deck of the bus. 2 on deck 

on the top floor of a ship that is not covered 
3 [CARDS] US (UK pack) a collection of cards that 
you use to play a game 4 [MACHINE] a machine 
that you use to play records or tapes (= plastic 
cases containing magnetic material used to 
record sounds) a tape deck 
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o«decorate /'dekreit/ verb 1 
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deck? /dek/ verb 
be decked out phrasal verb to be decorated 
with something, or dressed in something 
special The bar was decked out with red and 
yellow flags. 

deckchair /'dektfe»/ noun 
that you use outside 

declaration /,deklo'reifn/ noun [C] an an- 
nouncement, often one that is written and 
official a declaration of independence 

declare /dr'kle»/ verb |T] 1 [SAY PUBLICLY] to an- 
nounce something publicly or officially to de- 
clare war |+ that] Scientists have declared that 
this meat is safe to eat. 2 [TAX] to officially tell 


C] a folding chair 


someone the value of goods you have bought, 
or the amount of money you have earned be- 
cause you might have to pay 
anything to declare? 


ax Have you got 


be in decline e a sharp/steady/steep decline 
e a decline in sth 


decline" /di'klam/ noun [C, U] when something 
becomes less in amount, importance, quality, 
or strength a steady decline in sales/stan- 
dards 


decline? /dr'klam/ verb 1 [REFUSE] [I, T] formal If 
you decline something, you refuse it politely. 
She declined his offer of a lift. [+ to do sth] He 
declined to comment. 2 [BECOME LESS] [I] to be- 
come less in amount, importance, quality, or 
strength Sales of records have declined steadily. 


decode / di:'kaud/ verb [T] to discover the 
meaning of a message that is in code (= secret 
system of communication) 


decoder /di:'koudo'/ noun [C] a piece of equip- 
ment that allows you to receive particular tel- 
evision signals 


decompose / di:kom'pouz/ verb [I] BIOLOGY If a 
dead person, animal, or plant decomposes, it 
decays and is gradually destroyed. a decom- 
posing body edecomposition /,di:kompo'zi[^n/ 

decomposer / di:kom'poozo'/ noun [C] BIOLOGY 
an organism such as a bacterium or fungus 
that makes dead plant and animal material de- 
cay 


decor /'deikor/ Q3 /der'ko:r/ noun [U no plural] 
the style of decoration and furniture in a room 
or building 


The verbs refurbish, renovate and re- 
vamp are common alternatives to 'deco- 
rate' when you are talking about improving 
the appearance of a room or building: The 
University library is currently being refur- 
bished. e They were in the process of reno- 
vating an old barn. e The restaurant has 
recently been revamped. 


Another alternative used in more informal 
situations is the phrasal verb do up: He's 
bought an old cottage and is gradually 
doing it up. 


MAKE ATTRACTIVE] [T] 
to make something look more attractive by 
putting things on it or around it They deco- 
rated the room with balloons for her party. 2- 


decrease 


PAINT] [I, T] to put paint or paper on the walls or 
other surfaces of a room or building The whole 
house needs decorating. 3 be decorated to be 
given a medal (= small, metal disc) as official 
respect for military action He was decorated 
for bravery. 


decoration /dek*'reifn/ noun 1 [ATTRACTIVE 
THING] [C, UJ when you make something look 
more attractive by putting things on it or 
around it, or something that you use to do this 
Christmas decorations o She hung some pic- 
tures around the room for decoration. 2 [PAINT| 
[U] when the walls or other surfaces of rooms 
or buildings are covered with paint or paper 
This place is badly in need of decoration. 3 |or- 
FICIAL RESPECT] [C] an official sign of respect such 
as a medal (= small, metal disc) 


decorative /'dek*rativ/ adjective making some- 
thing or someone look more attractive deco- 
rative objects 


decorator /'dek’reita'/ noun [C] 1 [SOMEONE WHO 
PAINTS] UK someone whose job is to put paint 
or paper on the walls and other surfaces of 
rooms or buildings 2 [SOMEONE WHO DESIGNS] US 
someone whose job is to design the appear- 
ance of rooms in houses and buildings 


decorum /di'ks:ram/ noun [U] formal behav- 
iour which is considered to be polite and 
correct 


decoy /'di:koi/ noun [C] someone or something 
used to lead a person or animal to a place so 
that they can be caught 


The verbs lessen, lower, and reduce, and 
the phrasal verb bring down are often 
used when someone decreases an amount 
or level: They've just lowered the age at 
which you can join. e Exercise reduces the 
chance of heart disease. e They are bring- 
ing down their prices. 


The verbs drop and fall, and the phrasal 
verbs go down and come down are often 
used when a level or amount decreases: 
Unemployment has dropped/fallen from 
8% to 6% in the last year. e Prices always 
come/go down after Christmas. 


If a level or amount decreases very quickly, 
the verbs plummet and plunge are some- 
times used: Temperatures last night plum- 
meted/plunged below zero. 


If the size of something decreases, the verb 
shrink is sometimes used. The verb con- 
tract is used in technical contexts: Forests 
have shrunk to almost half the size they 
were 20 years ago. e As the metal cools, it 
contracts. 


a marked/significant/slight decrease e a de- 
crease in sth e a decrease of [5%/1000, etc] 


decrease /dr'kri:s/ verb |I, T] to become less, or 
to make something become less During the 
summer months, rainfall decreases. edecrease 
/'dikrirs/ noun [C, U] There has been a de- 
crease in the number of violent crimes. 20p- 
posite increase 
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decree 


decree /di'kri:/ noun [C] POLITICS an official or- 
der or decision from a government or leader a 
presidential/royal decree edecree verb [T] de- 
creeing, past decreed 


decrepit /di'krepit/ adjective old and in very 
bad condition a decrepit building 


decrypt /dr'kript/ verb [T] COMPUTING to change 
electronic information from a secret system of 
letters, numbers, or symbols back into a form 
that people can understand 


dedicate /'dedikeit/ verb 1 dedicate your life/ 
yourself to sth to give most of your energy and 
time to something She has dedicated her life to 
helping others. 2 dedicate sth to sb to say that 
something you have made or done is to show 
your love or respect for someone [often passive] 
This book is dedicated to my daughter. 


dedicated /'dedikeitid/ adjective 1 [GIVING TIME/ 
ENERGY] believing that something is very im- 
portant and giving a lot of time and energy to 
it a dedicated teacher 2 [FOR PURPOSE] designed to 
be used for a particular purpose a dedicated 
word processor 


dedication /,edr'kerfjÀn/ noun 1 [QUALITY [U] 
when you are willing to give a lot of time and 
energy to something because you believe it is 
very important She thanked the staff for their 
dedication and enthusiasm. 2 [RESPECT] [C] when 
someone says that something has been made 
or done to show love and respect for someone 
else a dedication to the poet's mother 


deduce /di'dju:s/ verb [T] to decide that some- 
thing is true using the available information 
[+ (that) From the contents of his shopping 
basket, I deduced that he was single. 


deduct /di'dakt/ verb [T] MATHEMATICS to take 
an amount or a part of something away from 
a total The company will deduct tax from your 
earnings. o Marks are deducted for spelling 
mistakes. 


deduction /di'dakfen/ noun [C, U] 1 
MATHEMATICS when an amount or a part of 
something is taken away from a total, or the 
amount that is taken tax deductions 2 when 
you decide that something is true using the 
available information 


deed /di:d/ noun |C] 1 formal something that 
you do good deeds o I judge a person by their 
deeds, not their words. 2 LAW a legal document 
recording an agreement, especially saying 
who owns something [usually plural] Where do 
you keep the deeds to the house? 


deem /di:m/ verb [T] formal to judge or consider 
something in a particular way The book was 
deemed to be unsuitable for children. 


o«deep' /di:p/ adjective 1 [TOP TO BOTTOM] having a 
long distance from the top to the bottom The 
water is a lot deeper than it seems. 2 [FRONT TO 
BACK] having a long distance from the front to 
the back How deep are the shelves? 3 one metre/ 
6ft, etc deep one metre/6 ft, etc from the top to 
the bottom, or from the front the back This 
end of the pool is two metres deep. 4 |FEELING] A 
deep feeling is very strong. deep affection/re- 


gret 5 [SOUND] A deep sound is low. a deep voiceo«defeat? /drfi:t/ noun 1 


6 [SERIOUS] serious and difficult for most people 
to understand a deep and meaningful conver- 
sation 7 a deep sleep when someone is sleeping 


o«defeat! /di'fi:t/ verb [T] 1 


O= Important words to learn 


in a way that makes it difficult to wake them 
up 8 [COLOUR] A deep colour is strong and dark. 
deep brown eyes 9 take a deep breath to fill your 
lungs with air Take a deep breath and relax. 
10 deep in thought/conversation giving all of 
your attention to what you are thinking or 
talking about, and not noticing anything else 
See also: throw sb in at the deep end’, be in deep 
water' 


o«deep? /di:p/ adverb 1 a long way into some- 


thing from the top or outside They travelled 
deep into the forest. 2 deep down If you know 
or feel something deep down, you are certain 
that it is true, or you feel it strongly although 
you do not admit it or show it. Deep down, I 
knew that I was right. 3 golrun deep If a feeling 
or a problem goes deep, it is very strong or 
serious and has existed for a long time. 


deepen /'di:p»n/ verb |I, T] 1 DEEPER] to become 
deeper, or to make something become deeper 
The sky deepened to a rich, dark blue. 2 (WORSE 
to become worse, or to make something be- 
come worse a deepening crisis 


deep ‘freeze UK (US ‘deep freeze) noun [C 
another word for freezer (= a large container 
in which food can be frozen and stored) 

deep-fried / di:p'fraid/ adjective FOOD fried in 
a lot of oil 


deeply /‘di:pli/ adverb 1 very much I have 
fallen deeply in love with her. 2 breathe deeply 
to fill your lungs with air 


deep-seated / di:p'si:tid/ (also deep-rooted) 
adjective strongly felt or believed and difficult 
to change deep-seated fears/problems 


deer /di»/ noun [C] plural deer a large, wild 
animal that is sometimes hunted for food and 
which has antlers (= long horns) if it is male 


deface /dr'feis/ verb [T] to spoil the appearance 
of something, especially by writing or paint- 
ing on it Several posters have been defaced with 
political slogans. 


default? /di'fs:it/ noun 1 [no plural] what exists 
or happens usually if no changes are made 
2 by default If something happens by default, 
it happens only because something else does 
not happen. No one else stood in the election, so 
he won by default. edefault adjective [always be- 
fore noun] The default font size is 10. 


default? /di'fə:lt/ verb [I] FINANCE to not do 
what you have made an agreement to do, es- 
pecially paying back money you have bor- 
rowed They have defaulted on their debt 
repayments. 


IWIN] to win against 
someone in a fight or competition She was de- 
feated by an Australian player in the first 
round of the tournament. 2 |MAKE FAIL] to make 
someone or something fail The bill was 
narrowly defeated in parliament. 


admit/face/ suffer defeat e a comprehen- 
sive/crushing/humiliating/narrow defeat 


LOSE] [C, U] when some- 
one loses against someone else in a fight or 
competition The Chicago Cubs have suffered 
their worst defeat of the season. 2 [FAIL] [no 
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plural] when someone or something is made to 
fail the defeat of apartheid 


defeatism /dr'fi:tizzm/ noun [U] behaviour or 
thoughts that show that you do not expect to 
be successful 


defeatist /di'fi:tist/ adjective behaving in a 
way that shows that you do not expect to be 
successful a defeatist attitude edefeatist 
noun |C] 


defect" /'di:fekt/ noun [C] a fault or problem 
with someone or something a birth defect o A 
mechanical defect caused the plane to crash. 
edefective /dr'fektiv/ adjective having a fault 
or problem defective goods 


defect? /di'fekt/ verb [I] POLITICS to leave your 
country or organization and go to join an 
enemy country or competing organization He 
defected to the West. edefection /dr'fek[^n/ 
noun |C, U] when someone defects edefector 
noun [|C] 


mount/put up a defence e an effective/spir- 
ited/strong/vigorous defence e defence 
against sth e [argue, etc] in defence of sth 


o«defence UK (US defense) /di'fens/ noun 1 [MIL 
TARY] [U] the weapons and military forces that 
a country uses to protect itself against attack 
Government spending on defence is increasing. 
o the defence minister/industry 2 [PROTECTION] |C, 
U] protection, or something that provides pro- 
tection against attack or criticism the body's 
defences against infection o She argued 
strongly in defence of her actions. 3 come to 
sb's defence to support someone when they are 
being criticized 4 the defence LAW [group] the 
lawyers in a court who work in support of the 
erson who is accused of a crime He was cross- 
examined by the defence. o a defence lawyer 5 
SPORT [C, U] the part of a sports team which 
ries to prevent the other team from scoring 
points >See also: self-defence 


defenceless UK (US defenseless) /di'fenslos/ 
adjective weak and unable to protect yourself 
rom attack a small, defenceless child 


o«defend /di'fend/ verb 1 [PROTECT [T] to protect 
someone or something from being attacked, 
especially by fighting The army was sent in to 
defend the country against enemy attack. 
often reflexive] She tried to defend herself with 
a knife. 2 [SUPPORT] [T] to support someone or 
something that is being criticized The news- 
paper's editor defended his decision to pub- 
lish the photos. 3 LAW [T] to try to show in a 
court that someone is not guilty of a crime He 
has hired two lawyers to defend him in court. 
4 SPORT ÍI, T] to try to stop the other sports 
team from scoring points 5 defend a champion- 
ship/title, etc SPORT to try to win a match or 
competition that you have won before ede- 
fender noun [C] 


defendant /di'fendont/ noun [C] LAW the per- 


o«definite /'defmot/ adjective 1 


definition 


defensive’ /di'fensiv/ adjective 1 (CRITICISM 
quick to protect yourself from being criticized 
He’s very defensive about his weight. 2 SPORT 
mainly US A defensive player in a sports team 
tries to stop the other team scoring points. 
3 [ATTACK] done or used to protect someone or 
something from attack edefensively adverb 

defensive? /drfensiv/ noun on the defensive 
ready to protect yourself because you are 
expecting to be criticized or attacked 

defer /di'fs:/ verb [T] deferring, past deferred to 
arrange for something to happen at a later 
time The payments can be deferred for three 
months. 

deference /‘def*r'ns/ noun [U] polite behaviour 
that shows that you respect someone or some- 
thing edeferential /,def*'renJ*l/ adjective 

defiance /drfarons/ noun [U] when you refuse 
to obey someone or something an act of defi- 
ance 

defiant /drfaront/ adjective refusing to obey 
someone or something a defiant child edefi- 


a glaring/major/serious/severe deficiency 
e a deficiency in sth 


deficiency /drfif»nsi/ noun [C, U] 1 [NOT ENOUGH 
when you do not have enough of something a 
vitamin deficiency 2 [FAULT] a mistake or fault 
in something so that it is not good enough Par- 
ents are complaining of serious deficiencies in 
the education system. 


de'ficiency disease noun [C] HEALTH a dis- 
ease caused by not getting enough vitamins or 
other substances that are important for the 
body 


deficient /di'fifent/ adjective 1 [NOT HAVING 
ENOUGH] not having enough of something /f you 
have poor night vision you may be deficient in 
vitamin A. 2 [NOT GOOD ENOUGH] not good enough 
His theory is deficient in several respects. 


deficit /‘defisit/ noun [C] FINANCE the amount 
by which the money that you spend is more 
than the money that you receive a budget 
deficit 

defile /dr'fail/ verb [T] formal to spoil someone 
or something that is pure, holy, or beautiful 


define /di'fam/ verb [T] 1 [MEANING] to say exactly 
what something means, or what someone or 
something is like Your duties are clearly de- 
fined in the contract. 2 [sHAPE| to show the outer 
edges or shape of something It has sharply 
defined edges. 


CERTAIN] certain, 
fixed, and not likely to change We need a def- 
inite answer by tomorrow. 2 [CLEAR] clear and 
obvious There has been a definite improvement 
in her behaviour. 


‚definite ‘article noun [C] LANGUAGE in gram- 
mar, used to mean the word ‘the’ SCompare 
indefinite article 


SOD i a COBEE WhO 18'decused Of a crime . o-definitely /'definatli/ adverb without any 
o«defense /di'fens/ noun LAW, SPORT US spelling doubt This book is definitely worth reading. 


of defence o "Do you want to come?" "Yes, definitely." 


defenseless /di'fenslas/ adjective US spelling definition /,defr'ni[n/ noun 1 [C] an explana- 
of defenceless tion of the meaning of a word or phrase a 
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definitive 


dictionary definition 2 ART [U] how clear an 
image of something is in a photograph or on a 
screen 


definitive /di'finotiv/ adjective 1 [CERTAIN] cer- 
tain, clear, and not likely to change a defini- 
tive answer 2 BEST] A definitive book or piece 
of work is the best of its type. the definitive 
guide to London edefinitively adverb 


deflate /drfleit/ verb 1 [LOSE AR] [I, T] to let all 
the air or gas out of something, or to become 
emptied of air or gas to deflate a balloon/tyre 
2 [CONFIDENCE] [T] to make someone lose confi- 
dence or feel less important [often passive] They 
were totally deflated by losing the match. 3 
ECONOMICS to reduce the supply of money in 
an economy 


deflation /drfleif»n/ noun [U] ECONOMICS a re- 
duction of the supply of money in an economy, 
and because of this a reduction of economic 
activity, which is often part of an intentional 
government plan to reduce prices Compare 
inflation 


deflationary /drfleif»vri/ adjective ECONOM- 
Ics causing deflation SCompare inflationary 


deflect /di'flekt/ verb 1 [I, T to make something 
change direction by hitting or touching it, or 
to change direction after hitting something 
The ball was deflected into the corner of the net. 
2 deflect attention/blame/criticism, etc to cause 
attention/blame/criticism, etc to be directed 
away from you edeflection /dr'flekJ*n/ noun |C, 
u] 

deforestation /di:,fori'sterf*n/ noun [U] ENVI- 
RONMENT when all the trees in a large area are 
cut down 


deformed /di'fo:md/ adjective HEALTH with a 
shape that has not developed normally 
deformed hands edeform /di'fs:m/ verb [T] 


deformity /di'fo:mati/ noun [C, U] HEALTH when 
a part of the body has not developed in the 
normal way, or with the normal shape 


defraud /di'fro:d/ verb [T] FINANCE to obtain 
money from someone illegally by being dis- 
honest 


defrost / di:'frost/ verb |I, T] 1 FOOD If food de- 
frosts, it becomes warmer after being frozen, 
and if you defrost it, you make it become 
warmer after being frozen. You need to defrost 
the fish before you can cook it. 2 If you defrost 
a fridge or freezer (= machines that keep food 
cold), you make them warmer and remove the 
ice, and if they defrost, they become warmer 
and the ice melts. 


deft /deft/ adjective quick and showing great 
skill a deft movement/touch edeftly adverb 
formal 


defunct /di'fankt/ adjective not working or 
existing now 


defuse / di:'fju:z/ verb [T] 1 [SITUATION] to make a 
difficult or dangerous situation calmer He 
made a joke to defuse the tension. 2 [BOMB] to 
prevent a bomb from exploding by removing 
the fuse (= part that starts the explosion) 


defy / dr'fay/ verb 1 [T] to refuse to obey someone 
or something Some of these children openly 


o«delay? /drlei/ verb 1 
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describe, explain, etc His attitude defies belief. 
3 defy sb to do sth to tell someone to do some- 
thing that you think will be impossible I defy 
you to prove that I’m wrong. 


degenerate" /di'd3enreit/ verb |I] to become 
worse The protest soon degenerated into 
violence. edegeneration /di,dseno'rer[*n/ noun 
[u] 


degenerate? /di'dgen*rat/ 
low moral principles 


degrade /di'greid/ verb [T] 1 [NO RESPECT] to treat 
someone without respect and as if they have 
no value They think the advert degrades 
women. 2 DAMAGE] to damage the quality or 
condition of something 3 CHEMISTRY to change 
into a more simple chemical substance 
edegradation /,degro'derf»n/ noun [U] 

degrading /di'greidin/ adjective treating peo- 
ple without respect and as if they have no 
value degrading work 


adjective having 


o«degree /di'gri:/ noun 1 MEASURES [C] a unit for 


measuring temperature, shown by the symbol 
^ written after a number 2 MATHEMATICS, 
MEASURES [C] a unit for measuring angles, 
shown by the symbol ° written after a number 
3 EDUCATION [C] a qualification given for com- 
pleting a university course She has a degree 
in physics. 4 |C, U] an amount or level of some- 
thing I agree with you to a degree (= in some 
ways but not completely) See also: Master's 
(degree) 


dehydrated / di:har'dreitid/ adjective HEALTH 
not having enough water in your body 


dehydration  /i:har'dreifn/ noun [U] 1 
HEALTH when you do not have enough water in 
your body 2 the process of removing water 
from something 


deign /dein/ verb deign to do sth to do some- 
thing that you think you are too important to 
do 


deindustrialization (also UK _ -isation) 
/ diun,dastrislar'zerf*n/ noun [U] ECONOMICS the 
process by which a country or area stops hav- 
ing so much industry 


deity /'deuti/ Œ /'di:oti/ noun [C] RELIGION for- 
mal a god or goddess (- female god) 


deja vu / dersa:'vu:/ noun [U] a feeling that you 
have already experienced exactly what is hap- 
pening now She suddenly had a strong sense 
of deja vu. 


dejected /di'd3ektid/ adjective unhappy and 
disappointed He looked tired and dejected. 
edejection /dr'dsek[»n/ noun [U 


CHANGE TIME] [I, T] to make 
something happen at a later time than origi- 
nally planned or expected Can you delay your 
departure until next week? 2 [MAKE LATE] [T] to 
cause someone or something to be slow or late 
[often passive] 7 was delayed by traffic. 


a brief/short/slight delay ea considerable/ 
lengthy/long delay e cause delays e experi- 
ence/face/suffer delays 


defy their teachers. 2 defy belief/description/o«cdlelay? /drlei/ noun [C, U] when you have to 


explanation, etc to be impossible to believe, 


wait longer than expected for something to 
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happen, or the time that you have to wait An 
accident caused long delays on the motorway. 


delayering /di:'leior/ noun [U] when a com- 
pany or organization reduces the number of 
its managers 


delectable /di'lektabl/ adjective formal ex- 
tremely nice, especially to eat 


delegate" /‘deligat/ noun [C] someone who is 
sent somewhere to represent a group of peo- 
ple, especially at a meeting 


delegate? /'deligeit/ verb |I, T] to give someone 
else part of your work or some of your respon- 
sibilities 

delegation /deli'geif*n/ noun 1 [GROUP] [C] a 
group of people who have been chosen to rep- 
resent a much larger group of people a dele- 
gation of Chinese officials 2 WORK] [U] when you 
give someone else part of your work or some 
of your responsibilities 

delete /di'li:t/ verb [T] COMPUTING to remove 
something, especially from a computer's mem- 
ory All names have been deleted from the 
report. edeletion /di'li:f*n/ noun [C, U] 


deli /'deli/ noun [C] short for delicatessen 


deliberate’ /drlibrot/ adjective 1 [INTENTIONAL] 
done intentionally, or planned This was a 
deliberate attempt by them to deceive us. 
2 [SLOW] careful and without hurry Her move- 
ments were calm and deliberate. 


deliberate? /di'lib’reit/ verb |I, T] to consider 
something carefully before making a decision 
They deliberated for ten hours before reaching 
a decision. 


o«deliberately /dr'lib’ratli/ adverb intentionally, 
having planned to do something He deliber- 
ately lied to the police. 


deliberation /di,libs're1fon/ noun [C, U] careful 
thought or talk about a subject before a deci- 
sion is made The jury began deliberations on 
Thursday. 


delicacy /'delikosi/ noun 1 FOOD [C] a special 
food, usually something rare or expensive 
2 [GENTLE QUALITY] [U] the quality of being soft, 
light, or gentle 3 [EASY TO DAMAGE] [U] when some- 
thing is easy to damage or break 4 [NEEDING CARE 
[U] when something needs to be treated very 
carefully You need to be very tactful because of 
the delicacy of the situation. 5 [ATTRACTIVE] [U 
when something has a thin, attractive shape 


delicate /‘delikat/ adjective 1 [GENTLE] soft, light, 
or gentle a delicate flavour o a delicate shade 
of pink 2 [EASY TO DAMAGE] easy to damage or 
break a delicate china cup 3 |NEEDING CARE] need- 
ing to be dealt with very carefully / need to 
discuss a very delicate matter with you. 4 [AT- 
TRACTIVE| having a thin, attractive shape delicate 
hands edelicately adverb 

delicatessen /,deliko'teszn/ noun [C] a shop, or 
a part of a shop which sells cheeses, cooked 
meats, salads, etc 

delicious /dr'lifos/ adjective If food or drink is 
delicious, it smells or tastes extremely good. 
This soup is absolutely delicious. edeliciously 
adverb 


delight /drlait/ noun 1 [PLEASURE] [U] happiness 
and excited pleasure The children screamed 


delusion 


with delight. 2 |PERSON/THING] [C] someone or 
something that gives you pleasure 


delight? /dr'lart/ verb [T] to make someone feel 
very pleased and happy The new discovery has 
delighted scientists everywhere. 
delight in sth/doing sth phrasal verb to get a 
lot of pleasure from something, especially 
something unpleasant She seems to delight in 
making him look stupid. 


delighted /di'laitid/ adjective very pleased 
[+ to do sth] /'d be delighted to accept your in- 
vitation. o They are delighted with their new 
car. 


delightful /di'laitf*l/ adjective very pleasant, 
attractive, or enjoyable We had a delightful 
evening. edelightfully adverb 


delinquency /d:'linkwensi/ noun [U] LAW crim- 
inal or bad behaviour, especially by young 
people 

delinquent /dr'ligkwont/ noun [C] LAW a young 
person who behaves badly, usually by com- 
mitting crimes edelinquent adjective delin- 
quent behaviour 


deliquesce /,del'kwes/ verb [I] CHEMISTRY to 
dissolve in water from the air around 
edeliquescence /,deli'kwes?nts/ noun [U] 


delirious /dr'lirios/ adjective 1 HEALTH speaking 
or thinking in a confused way, often because 
of a fever or drugs 2 extremely happy delirious 
fans edeliriously adverb 


deliver /dr'livo'/ verb 1 [TAKE] |I, T] to take things 
such as letters, parcels, or goods to a person 
or place They can deliver the sofa on Wednes- 
day. 2 [PROMISE] [I, T] to achieve or do something 
that you have promised to do, or that people 
expect you to do The company failed to deliver 
the high quality service that we expect. 3 deliver 
a speech/talk, etc to speak formally to a group 
of people She delivered the speech on national 
TV. 4 deliver a baby to help take a baby out of 
its mother when it is being born see also: 
deliver/come up with the goods 


delivery /dr'liveri/ noun [C, U] 1 [LETTERS] when 
someone takes things such as letters, parcels, 
or goods to a person or place Is there a charge 
for delivery? 2 [BABY] when a baby is born and 
comes out of its mother Her husband was pres- 
ent at the delivery. 


delta /'delto/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a low, flat 
area of land where a river divides into smaller 
rivers and goes into the sea the Nile delta 


delude /dr'lu:d/ verb [T] to make someone be- 
lieve something that is not real or true [often 
reflexive + into + doing sth] She deluded herself 
into thinking she could win. edeluded adjective 
believing things that are not real or true 


deluge’ /'delju:d3/ noun [C] 1 [LARGE AMOUNT] a 
very large amount of something that suddenly 
arrives They have received a deluge of com- 
plaints. 2 RAIN] a sudden, large amount of rain, 
or a flood 


deluge? /‘delju:d3/ verb be deluged with/by sth 
to receive very large amounts of something 
suddenly Our switchboard was deluged with 
calls last night. 


delusion /di'lu:3°n/ noun |C, UJ when someone 
believes something that is not true [+ (that)] 
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deluxe 


She is under the delusion that her debts will 
just go away. 

deluxe /da'laks/ adjective luxurious and of 
very high quality a deluxe hotel 

delve /delv/ verb delve in/into/inside, etc to 
search in a container to try to find something 
He delved in his pocket and pulled out a pen. 


O= Important words to learn 


demo? /'demau/ verb [T] to show something and 
explain how it works We need someone to demo 
a new piece of software. 


an emerging/new democracy e in a democ- 
racy 


delve into sth phrasal verb to examine some-0"democracy /di'mokrasi/ noun [C, U] POLITICS a 


thing carefully in order to discover more in- 
formation about someone or something J don’t 
like to delve too deeply into his past. 


increase/meet/satisfy demand e great/ 
growing/high/steady demand e be in de- 
mand e demand for sth 


o«demand' /di'ma:nd/ noun 1 ECONOMICS [U, no 
plural] a need for something to be sold or sup- 
plied There’s an increasing demand for cheap 
housing. 2 [C] a strong request They received a 
final demand for payment. 3 in demand 
wanted or needed in large numbers Good 
teachers are always in demand. 


o«demand? /dr'ma:nd/ verb [T] 1 [ASK] to ask for 
something in a way that shows that you do not 
expect to be refused J demanded an explana- 
tion. |+ that] The survivors are demanding that 
the airline pays them compensation. >See 
Common Learner Error at ask 2 [NEED] to need some- 
thing such as time or effort This job demands 
a high level of concentration. 


demanding /di'ma:ndin/ adjective needing a 
lot of your time, attention, or effort a very 
demanding job 


demands /di'ma:ndz/ noun [plural] the difficult 
things that you have to do the demands of mod- 
ern life o His new job makes a lot of demands 
on him (- he has to work very hard). 


demarcation dispute  /ji:ma:'kerfon- 
idispju:t/ noun [C] a disagreement between 
trade unions (= organizations of workers) 
about what types of work should be done by 
the members of each of them 


demeaning /di'mi:nin/ adjective If something 
is demeaning, it makes you feel that you are 
not respected. Some people consider beauty 
competitions demeaning to women. 


demeanour UK (US demeanor) /di'mi:no'/ 
noun [C] the way that someone looks, seems, 
and behaves a quiet, serious demeanour 


demented /di'mentid/ adjective mentally ill, 
or behaving in a very strange way without any 
control 


dementia /di'menfa/ noun [U] HEALTH a mental 
illness suffered especially by old people 


demi- /demi-/ prefix half, partly demitasse (= a 
small coffee cup) o demigod (= a creature that 
is part god and part human) 


demise /di'maiz/ noun 1 [no plural] when some- 
thing ends, usually because it has stopped 
being popular or successful the demise of 
apartheid 2 sb's demise someone's death 


demo’ /'demou/ noun [C] 1 [EXAMPLE] an example 
of a product, given or shown to someone to try 
to make them buy it a software demo 2 
POLITICS UK short for demonstration (- politi- 
cal march) a student demo 
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system of government in which people elect 
their leaders, or a country with this system 


democrat /'deməkræt/ noun |Q 1 
POLITICS someone who supports democracy 
2 Democrat POLITICS someone who supports the 
Democratic Party in the US the Democrat can- 
didate >See also: Liberal Democrat 


democratic —/,demo'kretik/ adjective 1 
POLITICS following or supporting the political 
system of democracy a democratic society/ gov- 
ernment 2 POLITICS where everyone has equal 
rights and can help to make decisions a 
democratic discussion/debate edemocratically 
adverb a democratically elected government 


the Demo'cratic Party noun [group] POLITICS 
one of the two main political parties in the US 


demographics /,demo'graefiks/ noun [plural] 
SOCIETY the quantity and characteristics of the 
people who live in a particular area, for ex- 
ample their age, how much money they have, 
etc. 


demography /dr'mpgrofi/ noun [U] SOCIETY the 
study of the characteristics of people in a par- 
ticular area edemographic /,demo'grzfik/ 
adjective 


demolish /dı'mvlıf/ verb [T] 1 [DESTROY] to de- 
stroy something such as a building The factory 
is dangerous, and will have to be demolished. 
2 [PROVE WRONG] to show that an idea or argu- 
ment is wrong He completely demolished my 
argument. 


demolition /,demo'lif:in/ noun [C, U] when 
something such as a building is destroyed the 
demolition of dangerous buildings 

demon /‘di:man/ noun [C] an evil spirit 

demonic /di'monik/ adjective evil 

demonstrable /di'mpnstrobl/ adjective Some- 
thing that is demonstrable can be shown to 
exist or be true. a demonstrable fact edemon- 
strably adverb 


o«demonstrate /'demonstreit/ verb 1 [PROVE] [T] to 


show or prove that something exists or is true 
[+ that] The survey clearly demonstrates that 
tourism can have positive benefits. 2 SHOW HOW| 
[T] to show someone how to do something, or 
how something works She demonstrated how 
to use the new software. 3 [EXPRESS] |T] to express 
or show that you have a feeling, quality, or 
ability He has demonstrated a genuine interest 
in the project. 4 [MARCH] [I] to march or stand 


with a group of people to show that you dis- 
agree with or support someone or something 
Thousands of people gathered to demonstrate 
against the new proposals. 


hold/organize/stage a demonstration e go 
on/take part in a demonstration e a mass 
demonstration e a demonstration against sth 
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O= Important words to learn 


demonstration /,demon'streifen/ noun 1 
POLITICS [C] when a group of people march or 
stand together to show that they disagree with 
or support someone or something They're tak- 
ing part in a demonstration against the 
causes of climate change. 2 [SHOWING HOW] [C, U] 
showing how to do something, or how some- 
thing works We asked the sales assistant to 
give us a demonstration. 3 [PROOF] |C, U] proof 
that something exists or is true This disaster 
is a clear demonstration of the need for tighter 
controls. 


demonstrative /di'mpnstrotiv/ adjective will- 
ing to show your feelings, especially your 
affection 


demonstrator /'demonstreito/ noun [C] POLI- 
TICS a person who marches or stands with a 
group of people to show that they disagree 
with or support someone or something 


demoralized (also UK -ised) /di'mprolaizd/ ad- 
jective having lost your confidence, enthusi- 
asm, and hope After the match, the players 
were tired and demoralized. edemoralizing 
adjective making you lose your confidence, 
enthusiasm, and hope a demoralizing defeat 
edemoralize /di'mprolaiz/ verb [T] 


demote /di'mout/ verb be demoted to be moved 
to a less important job or position, especially 
as a punishment edemotion /di'moo[^n/ noun 
IC, U] 


demotivated / di:'moutiveitid/ adjective not 
having any enthusiasm for your work 


demure /di'mjus'/ adjective If a young woman 
is demure, she is quiet and shy. edemurely 
adverb 


den /den/ noun [C] 1 [ANIMALS HOME] the home of 
some wild animals a lions’ den 2 [ILLEGAL ACTIVITY 
a place where secret and illegal activity hap- 
pens a gambling den 3 [RooM| mainly US a 
room in your home where you relax, read, 
watch television, etc 


denature /di:'neit[o/ verb [T] CHEMISTRY to 
change the characteristics of a substance, for 
example by the action of heat or acid 

dendrite /'dendrait/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the short 


parts like threads at the edge of a nerve cell 
that carry messages to the cell 


issue a denial e a categorical/ emphatic/ 
strenuous/vehement denial e denial of sth 


denial /di'natol/ noun 1 [Nor TRUE] [C, U] when 
you say that something is not true a denial of 
his guilt 2 [NOT ALLOWING] [U] not allowing some- 
one to have or do something the denial of 
medical treatment 


denigrate /'denigreit/ verb [T] to criticize and 
not show much respect for someone or some- 
thing 

denim /'denim/ noun [U] thick, strong, cotton 
cloth, usually blue, which is used to make 
clothes a denim jacket 


denitrify /di'nartrıfar/ verb [T] CHEMISTRY to 
break up nitrates (- chemicals containing ni- 


trogen and oxygen), for example in soil, and so o«deny /dr'na/ verb [T] 1 


release nitrogen into the air denitrifying 


bacteria ^ edenitrification — /di,naitri.fr'kerf?n/ 
noun |U] SSee picture at nitrogen cycle 


denomination /dinbomr'neifn/ noun [C] 1 
RELIGION a religious group which has slightly 
different beliefs from other groups which 
share the same religion 2 ECONOMICS, 
FINANCE the value of a particular coin, piece of 
paper money, or stamp 


denominator /di'nomimeits'/ noun [C] MATHE- 
MATICS the number below the line in a fraction 
>Compare numerator 


denote /di'navt/ verb [T] to be a sign of some- 
thing The colour red is used to denote passion 
or danger. 


denounce /dr'nauns/ verb [T] to publicly criti- 
cize someone or something, or to publicly 
accuse someone of something They’ve been 
denounced as terrorists. 


dense /dens/ adjective 1 (CLOSE TOGETHER] with a 
lot of people or things close together dense 
forest 2 [THICK] If cloud, smoke, etc is dense, it 
is thick and difficult to see through. dense fog 
3 [SUBSTANCE] PHYSICS containing a lot of matter 
in a small space edensely adverb a densely 
populated area 


density /'densiti/ noun [C, U] 1 the number of 
people or things in a place when compared 
with the size of the place The area has a high 
population density. 2 MEASURES, PHYSICS the re- 
lationship between the weight of a substance 
and its size bone density 


dent’ /dent/ noun [C] 1 [DAMAGE] a hollow area in 
a hard surface where it has been hit The car 
door had a dent in it. 2 [REDUCTION] a reduction 
in something The cost of repairs made a 
serious dent in my savings. 


dent? /dent/ verb |T] 1 [DAMAGE] to create a hollow 
area in the hard surface of something by hit- 
ting it The side of the car was dented in the 
accident. 2 [REDUCE] to reduce someone's confi- 
dence or positive feelings about something 
The defeat did little to dent her enthusiasm. 


dental /'dentl/ adjective ANATOMY, BIOLOGY 
relating to teeth dental treatment 


dental floss /‘dent:l,flos/ noun [U] HEALTH a 
thin thread which is used for cleaning be- 
tween the teeth 


dentine /‘denti:n/ noun [U] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY 
a hard substance which forms the main part 
of a tooth and has enamel (= shiny white sub- 
stance) covering it DSee picture at tooth 


dentist /'dentist/ noun [C] HEALTH someone who 
examines and repairs teeth I’ve got an appoint- 
ment at the dentist's (= where the dentist 
works) tomorrow. edentistry noun [U] the sub- 
ject or job of examining and repairing teeth 

dentition /den't:fj»n/ noun [U] ANATOMY, BIO- 
LOGY the number, type and arrangement of 
teeth in a person or animal 

dentures /'dentfoz/ noun [plural] HEALTH false 
teeth 

denunciation /dinansi'erf?n/ noun [C, U] when 
you publicly criticize someone or something, 
or publicly accuse someone of something 

NOT TRUE] to say that 

something is not true, especially something 
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deodorant 


that you are accused of [+ (that)] He never de- 
nied that he said those things. |+ doing sth] He 
denies murdering his father. 2 [NOT ALLOW] to not 
allow someone to have or do something [often 
passive] These children are being denied access 
to education. 


deodorant /di'sud*rent/ noun [C, U] a substance 
that you put on your body to prevent or hide 
unpleasant smells 


deoxygenate /di:'pksidzaneit/ verb [T] CHEM- 
ISTRY, BIOLOGY to remove oxygen from a sub- 
stance deoxygenated blood edeoxygenation 
/dit,pksid3a'netfan/ noun [U] See picture at 
circulation 


depart /di'pa:t/ verb [I] formal to leave a place, 
especially to start a journey to another place 
The train to Lincoln will depart from platform 
9. o He departed for Paris on Tuesday. 


o«department /di'pa:tmant/ noun [C] a part of 
an organization such as a school, business, or 
government which deals with a particular 
area of work the sales department o head of the 
English department DSee also: police department 


departmental / di:pa:t'ment*I/ adjective relat- 
ing to a department the departmental budget 


de'partment ‚store noun [C] a large shop di- 
vided into several different parts which sell 
different types of things 


o«departure /drpa:tfo/ noun [C, U] 1 [LEAVING 
when someone or something leaves a place, es- 
pecially to start a journey to another place the 
departure of flight BA117 o This fare is valid 
for weekday departures from Manchester. 
2 [CHANGE] a change from what is expected, or 
from what has happened before This film is a 
major departure from his previous work. 


o«depend /di'pend/ verb it/that depends used to 
say that you are not certain about something 
because other things affect your answer [* 
question word] "Are you coming out tonight?" "It 
depends where you're going." 

depend on/upon sb/sth phrasal verb 1 [NEED] to 
need the help of someone or something in or- 
der to exist or continue as before She depends 
on her son for everything. o The city's economy 
depends largely on the car industry. 2 
BE INFLUENCED BY] If something depends on some- 
one or something, it is influenced by them, or 
changes because of them. [+ question word] The 
choice depends on what you’re willing to spend. 
3 [TRUST] to be able to trust someone or some- 
thing to help, or to do what you expect [+ to 
do sth] You can always depend on Andy to keep 
his p i 


depend on something 
Be careful to choose the correct preposition after de- 
pend. 


I might go on Friday, it depends on the weather. 
Lmisl Friday. it d Is of th bos 
de ee ep Miele ee eene 
medien. 


dependable /di'pendabl/ adjective able to be 
trusted and very likely to do what you expect 
the team's most dependable player 


O= Important words to learn 


dependant UK (US dependent) /di'pendont/ 
noun [C] someone, usually a child, who de- 
pends on you for financial support 


dependence /di'pendons/ (also dependency 
/ dr'pendontsi/) noun [U] when you need some- 
one or something all the time in order to exist 
or continue as before Our society needs to 
reduce its dependence on the car. 


dependent! /di'pendant/ adjective 1 needing 
the help of someone or something in order to 
exist or continue as before She's completely de- 
pendent on her parents for money. 2 dependent 
on/upon sth influenced by or decided by some- 
thing The amount of tax you pay is dependent 
on how much you earn. 


dependent? /di'pendant/ noun [C] US spelling 
of dependant 


dependent 'variable noun [C] MATHEMATICS 
a number or amount whose value depends on 
the value of another element in the same 
mathematical statement 2 Compare independent 
variable 


depict /di'pikt/ verb [T] to represent someone 
or something in a picture or story The cartoon 
depicts the president as a vampire. edepiction 
/ dr'pikf»n/ noun [C, U] 


deplete /di'pli:t/ verb [T] to reduce the amount 
of something, especially a natural supply 
Alcohol depletes the body of B vitamins. 
edepletion /di'pli:[»n/ noun [U] 


deplorable /di'plo:rabl/ adjective very bad or 
morally wrong 


deplore /di'plo:/ verb [T] formal to feel or ex- 
press strong disapproval of something We 
deeply deplore the loss of life. 


deploy /di'plo/ verb [T] to move soldiers or 
equipment to a place where they can be used 
when they are needed edeployment noun [U] 
the deployment of nuclear weapons 


deport /di'p:t/ verb [T] to force a foreign per- 
son to leave a country Thousands of illegal im- 
migrants are deported from the US every year. 
edeportation / di:po:'terf^n/ noun [C, U] He now 
faces deportation back to his native country. 

depose /dr'pooz/ verb [T] POLITICS to remove a 


ruler or leader from their position of power 
edeposed adjective the deposed president 


 pay/put down a deposit e a deposit of [£500/ 
$300, etc] e a deposit on sth 


deposit! /di'pozit/ noun [C] 1 a payment that 
you make immediately when you decide to 
buy something, as proof that you will really 
buy it They've put down a deposit on a house. 
2 FINANCE an amount of money that you pay 
into a bank to make a deposit 3 GEOLOGY a 
layer of a substance that has developed from 
a natural or chemical process deposits of iron 
ore 4 FINANCE an amount of money that you 
pay when you rent something, and that is 
given back to you when you return it without 
any damage 

deposit? /di'pozit/ verb [T] 1 [PUT DOWN] to put 
something down somewhere He deposited his 
books on the table. 2 FINANCE to put money into 
a bank or valuable things into a safe place She 
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O= Important words to learn 


deposited $150,000 in a Swiss bank account. 
3 [SUBSTANCE] to leave something lying on a 
surface, as a result of a natural or chemical 
process 


de'posit account noun [C] UK FINANCE a bank 
account that pays interest on the money you 
put into it and that you use for saving 


deposition /,depo'zif»n/ noun [U, C] GEOLOGY 
when a layer of a substance such as soil or 
rock is formed, or the substance that forms the 
layer 


depot /'depau/ noun [C] 1 VEHICLES] a place where 
trains, trucks, or buses are kept 2 [GOODS] a 
building where supplies of goods are stored 
3 [STATION] US a small bus or train station 


depraved /di'preivd/ adjective morally bad 
edepravity /di'prevati/ noun [U] 


depreciate /di'pri:fieit/ verb [I] FINANCE to lose 
value over a period of time New computers 
depreciate in value very quickly. edepreciation 
/ dr pri: fi'erf»n/ noun [U] 

depress /di'pres/ verb [T] 1 to make someone 
feel very unhappy, especially about the future 
This place really depresses me. 2 FINANCE to 
reduce the value or level of something, 
especially in business Competition between 
stores has depressed prices. 


depressed /di'prest/ adjective 1 very unhappy, 
often for a long time She has been feeling very 
depressed since her marriage broke up. 2 
ECONOMICS A depressed country, area, or 
economy does not have enough jobs or busi- 
ness activity. an economically depressed area 


depressing /di'presin/ adjective making you 
feel unhappy and without any hope for the 
future The news is very depressing. 


depression /drpref:n/ noun [C, U] 1 HEALTH- 
when you feel very unhappy, or a mental ill- 
ness that makes you feel very unhappy Nearly 
three million people suffer from depression 
every year. 2 ECONOMICS a time when there is 
not much business activity The stock market 
crash marked the start of a severe depression. 
3 WEATHER] an area where the air pressure is 
low 


deprive /drpraiv/ verb 
deprive sb/sth of sth phrasal verb to take 
something important or necessary away from 
someone or something They were deprived of 
food for long periods. edeprivation 


/,deprr'verf?n/ noun |C, U] sleep deprivation 

deprived /dr'praivd/ adjective not having 
enough food, money, and the things that you 
need to have a normal life children from 
deprived backgrounds 


dept written abbreviation for department (= a 
part of an organization or government) 


a depth of [6 metres/8 inches, etc] e [5cm/7 
inches, etc] in depth e at/to a depth of [5 me- 
tres/6 inches, etc] 


depth /dep0/ noun 1 MEASURES |C, U] the dis- 
tance from the top of something to the bottom 
The lake reaches a maximum depth of 292 
metres. o Dig a hole 10 cm in depth. 2 
MEASURES (C, U] the distance from the front to 


derive 


the back of something 3 [U] how much some- 
one knows or feels about something She was 
amazed at the depth of his knowledge. 4 in 
depth giving all the details With access to the 
Internet, students can do their homework in 
greater depth. 5 be out of your depth to not 
have the knowledge, experience or skills to 
deal with a particular subject or situation 


depths /dep0s/ noun [plural] 1 [FAR BELOW] a 
position far below the surface or far into some- 
thing the depths of the forest 2 [WORST PART] the 
worst period of something the depths of 
despair 


deputy /‘depjati/ noun [C] someone who has 
the second most important job in an organi- 
zation the deputy Prime Minister 


derail /drreil/ verb 1 [RAN] |l, T] If a train 
derails, or is derailed, it comes off the railway 
tracks. 2 [PREVENT] [T] If you derail plans, you 
prevent them from happening. ederailment 
noun (C, U 


deranged /di'reind3d/ adjective behaving in a 
way that is not normal, especially when 
suffering from a mental illness 


derby /'da:bi/ (3) /'ds:rbi/ noun [C] 1 SPORT 
mainly UK a type of sports competition a fish- 
ing/motorcycle derby 2 Derby SPORT a type of 
horse race 3 US (UK bowler hat) a round, hard, 
black hat worn by men, especially in the past 


deregulate /i:'regjoleit/ verb [T] to remove 
national or local government controls from a 
business The government plans to deregulate 
the banking industry. ederegulation 
/ di:regjo'lerf»n/ noun [U] 

derelict /‘deralikt/ adjective A derelict building 
or piece of land is not used any more and is 
in a bad condition. a derelict house 


deride /drraid/ verb [T] formal to talk about 
someone or something as if they are ridicu- 
lous and do not deserve any respect Her novel, 
once derided by critics, is now a classic. 


derision /drri;n/ noun [U] when you talk 
about someone or something as if they are ri- 
diculous and do not deserve respect T'he novel 
was greeted with derision. 


derisive /drraisiv/ adjective showing derision 
towards someone or something 


derisory /di'rais*ri/ adjective 1 [SMALL] so small 
that it seems ridiculous a derisory sum of 
money 2 [CRUEL] cruel and making someone feel 
stupid derisory remarks 


derivation / derr'veif?n/ noun [C, U] LANGUAGE 
the origin of something, such as a word, from 
which another form has developed, or the new 
form itself 


derivative /di'rivativ/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a 
form of something, such as a word, that has 
developed from another form 


derive /di'raiv/ verb 
derive (sth) from sth phrasal verb 1 to come 
from or be developed from something The 
name derives from Latin. 2 derive comfort/ 
pleasure, etc from sth to get a positive feeling 
or advantage from someone or something I 
derive great pleasure from gardening. 
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dermatitis 


O= Important words to learn 


dermatitis /,ds:mo'taitis/ noun [U] HEALTH ao«deserve /di'zs:v/ verb [T] If you deserve some- 


condition which makes your skin red and 
painful 


dermis /'ds:mis/ noun [U] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY 
the thick layer of skin underneath the epider- 
mis (thin outer layer) 

derogatory /drrogotri/ adjective showing 
strong disapproval and not showing any 
respect for someone derogatory comments/ 
remarks 


thing good or bad, it should happen to you be- 
cause of the way you have behaved. The school 
deserves praise for the way it has raised stan- 
dards. |+ to do sth] He deserves to be locked up 
for life. edeservedly adverb 


deserving /di'z3:vin/ adjective If something or 
someone is deserving, people should help or 
support them. The children's charity is a 
deserving cause. 


descale /<di:'skeil/ verb [T] to remove scaleo*design'! /drzam/ noun DT 1 [U] the way in 


(= hard white substance) from something, for 
example a water pipe edescaler /di:'skerla'/ a 
substance used for descaling things 


descend /di'send/ verb |I, T] formal to move or 
go down We descended four flights of stairs. 
be descended from sb/sth pArasal verb to be 
related to a person or creature that lived a 
long time ago 

descendant /drsendont/ noun [C] SOCIETY 
someone who is related to someone who lived 
a long time ago She is a descendant of Queen 
Victoria. 


descent /di'sent/ noun [C, U] 1 a movement 
down The plane began its descent into Heath- 
row. 2 SOCIETY of Irish/French, etc descent being 
related to people who lived in the past in Ire- 
land/France, etc 


o«describe /di'skratb/ verb [T] to say what some- 
one or something is like Neighbours 
described her as a shy, quiet girl. [+ question 
word] 7 tried to describe what I had seen. 


give a description e an accurate/detailed/ 
short description e a description of sth/sb 


o«description /dr'skripf*n/ noun 1 [C, U] some- 
thing that tells you what someone or some- 
thing is like J gave the police a description of 
the stolen jewellery. 2 of any/every/some descrip- 
tion of any/every/some type They sell plants 
of every description. 


descriptive /di'skriptiv/ adjective describing 
something, especially in a detailed, interesting 
way 
desert? /'dezot/ noun [C, U] GEOGRAPHY a large, 


hot, dry area of land with very few plants the 
Sahara Desert 


desert? /drzs:t/ verb 1 [PERSON] [T] to leave some- 
one and never come back He deserted his 
family. 2 [PLACE] [T] to leave a place, so that it is 
empty People are deserting the countryside to 
work in towns. 3 [ARMY] |I, T] to leave the army 
without permission edesertion /dr'z3:[»n/ noun 
[u] 

deserted /dr'zs:tıd/ adjective If a place is de- 
serted, it has no people in it. a deserted street 


deserter /drzs:tæ/ noun [C] someone who 
leaves the army without permission 


which something is planned and made There 
was a fault in the design of the aircraft. 2 [C] a 
drawing which shows how an object, machine, 
or building will be made Engineers are work- 
ing on the new designs. 3 [C] a pattern or dec- 
oration 4 [U] the process of making drawings 
to show how something will be made a course 
in art and design DSee also: interior design 


o«design? /drzam/ verb [T] DT 1 to draw or plan 


something before making it She designs 
furniture. 2 be designed to do sth to have been 
planned or done for a particular purpose The 
new law is designed to protect children. 


designate /‘dezigneit/ verb [T] formal to 
choose someone or something for a particular 
purpose or duty The area has been designated 
as a nature reserve. edesignation /,dezig'nerf*n/ 
noun |C, U] 


designer’ /dr'zamə'/ noun [C] someone who 
draws and plans how something will be made 
a fashion designer 


designer? /di'zaino'/ adjective designer jeans/ 
sunglasses, etc clothes or objects made by a 
fashionable designer 


designer 'baby noun [C] a baby with some 
characteristics chosen by its parents and 
doctors using gene therapy (= the science of 
changing genes in order to stop or prevent a 
disease) 


desirable /drzaiorobl/ adjective If something is 
desirable, it is very good or attractive and 
most people would want it. A good education 
is highly desirable. >Opposite undesirable 


express/have a desire to do sth ea burning/ 
strong desire e a desire for sth 


desire’ /di'zara'/ noun 1 WISH] [C, U] a strong feel- 
ing that you want something [+ to do sth] J have 
no desire to have children. © There is a strong 
desire for peace among the people. 2 [SEX] [U] 
when you are sexually attracted to someone 


desire? /di'zaia'/ verb [T] formal to want some- 
thing You can have whatever you desire. 


desired /di'zaiod/ adjective the desired effect/ 
result/shape, etc the effect/result/shape, etc 
that is wanted Her medicine seems to have had 
the desired effect. 


desertification /di,za:tif'keif*n/ noun [U]o«desk /desk/ noun [C] a table that you sit at to 


ENVIRONMENT the process of land that could 
once grow food becoming so dry that it turns 
into a desert 


desert 'island noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a tropical 
island where no one lives, far from any other 
places 


write or work, often with drawers See also: 
cash desk ZSee colour picture The Office on page 
Centre 5 


desk research noun [U] market research 
(= finding out what customers want) that can 
be done from a desk, for example reading 
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reports or looking for information on the 
Internet 


desktop /'desktop/ noun [C] 1 COMPUTING a 
computer screen that contains icons (- sym- 
bols that represent programs, information or 
equipment) and which is usually used as a 
place to start and finish computer work 2 
COMPUTING (a/so desktop computer) a computer 
that is small enough to fit on a desk 3 the top 
of a desk 


desktop 'publishing noun [U] COMPUTING 
producing finished designs for pages of books 
or documents using a small computer and 
printer (= machine for printing) 


desolate /'des*lot/ adjective 1 [PLACE] A desolate 
place is empty and makes you feel sad. a des- 
olate landscape 2 [PERSON] lonely and unhappy 
She felt desolate when he left. edesolation 


/,dessl'erf»n/ noun [U] 


abject/complete/utter despair e in despair 


despair? /di'spea'/ noun [U] a feeling of having 
no hope She shook her head in despair. 


despair? /di'spes‘/ verb [I] to feel that you have 
no hope Don't despair - things will improve. [4 
of doing sth] He had begun to despair of ever 
finding a job. edespairing adjective 


despatch’ UK (UK/US dispatch) /di'spaet [/ verb 
[T] formal to send someone or something some- 
where They despatched a police car to arrest 
him. 


despatch? UK (UK/US dispatch) /di'spaet[/ 
noun 1 [SENDING] [U] when someone or some- 
thing is sent somewhere the despatch of troops 
2 [REPORT] [C] an official report that someone in 
a foreign country sends to their organization 


desperate /'desp'rot/ adjective 1 [WITHOUT HOPE 
feeling that you have no hope and are ready 
to do anything to change the situation you are 
in He was absolutely desperate and would have 
tried anything to get her back. 2 [NEEDING SOME- 
THING] needing or wanting something very 
much By two o'clock I was desperate for some- 
thing to eat. 3 [BAD] A desperate situation is 
very bad or serious. The economy is in a really 
desperate situation. desperately adverb 
edesperation /,desp*'rerf*n/ noun [U] 


despicable /di'spikabl/ adjective very unpleas- 
ant or cruel a despicable act/crime 


despise /di'spaiz/ verb [T] to hate someone or 
something and have no respect for them The 
two groups despise each other. 


o«despite /di'spait/ preposition 1 used to say that 
something happened or is true, although 
something else makes this seem not probable 
I'm still pleased with the house despite all the 
problems we've had. [+ doing sth] He managed 
to eat lunch despite having had an enormous 
breakfast. 2 despite yourself If you do some- 
thing despite yourself, you do it although you 
did not intend to. 


despondent /di'spondont/ adjective unhappy 
and having no enthusiasm edespondency noun 
[u] 


detail 


despot /'despnt/ noun [C] POLITICS a very pow- 
erful person, especially someone who treats 
people cruelly 


dessert /diza:t/ noun [C, U] FOOD sweet food 
that is eaten after the main part of a meal We 
had ice cream for dessert. 


dessertspoon /di'zs:tspu:n/ noun [C] UK a me- 
dium-sized spoon used for eating or measuring 
food, or the amount this spoon can hold 


destabilize (also UK -ise) / di:'sterb*laiz/ verb 
[T] POLITICS to cause change in a country or 
government so that it loses its power or con- 
trol a plot to destabilize the government 


destination / desti'neif°n/ noun [C] the place 
where someone or something is going Spain is 
a very popular holiday destination. 


destined /'destind/ adjective be destined for sth; 
be destined to do sth to be certain to be some- 
thing or do something in the future She was 
destined for a brilliant future. 


destiny /'destini/ noun 1 [EVENTS] [C] the things 
that will happen to someone in the future A£ 
last she feels in control of her own destiny. 
2 POWER] [U] a power that some people believe 
controls what will happen in the future Nick 
said it was destiny that we met. 


destitute /'destitju:t/ adjective so poor that 
you do not have the basic things you need to 
live, such as food, clothes, or money edestitu- 
tion /,desti'tju:s*n/ noun [U] 


o«destroy / dr'strai/ verb [T] to damage something 


so badly that it does not exist or cannot be 
used Many works of art were destroyed in the 


fire. 


destroyer /di'strois'/ noun [C] a small, fast ship 
that is used in a war 


destruction /di'strakf?n/ noun [U] when some- 
thing is destroyed We are all responsible for 
the destruction of the forest. edestructive 
/dr'straktiv/ adjective causing a lot of damage 
the destructive power of nuclear weapons >See 
also: self-destructive 


detach /di'tztJ/ verb [T] to take a part of some- 
thing off so that it is separate Please complete 
and detach the form below and return it to the 
school. edetachable adjective 


detached /drtatft/ adjective 1 [BUILDING 
detached building is not joined to another 
building. 2 [FEELINGS| If someone is detached, 
they do not feel involved with someone or 
emotional about something. See also: semi- 
detached 


detachment /di'tzt{mant/ noun 1 [FEELINGS] [U] 
when someone does not feel involved in a sit- 
uation He spoke with cool detachment. 2 [SOL 
DiERS| [C] a small group of soldiers with a 


UK A 


particular job to do 


disclose/discuss/divulge/reveal details e 
exact/full/precise/relevant details e details 
about/of/on sth 


o«detail' /'di:teil/ © /dr'teil/ noun [C, U] 1 a fact 


or piece of information about something 
Please send me details of your training 
courses. o She didn't include very much detail 
in her report. 2 in detail including every part 
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detail 


of something He explained it all in great detail. 
3 go into detail to include all the facts about 
something 


detail? /'di:teil/ (3 /dr'teil/ verb [T] to describe 
something completely, giving all the facts 


detailed /‘di:teild/ adjective giving a lot of 
information a detailed account/description 


detain /di'tem/ verb [T] to keep someone some- 
where and not allow them to leave, especially 
in order to ask them about a crime Tree men 
were detained by police for questioning. 


detect /di'tekt/ verb [T] to discover or notice 
something, especially something that is diffi- 
cult to see, hear, smell, etc This special camera 
can detect bodies by their heat. 


detection /dr'tekf?n/ noun [U] 1 [NOTICING] when 
someone notices or discovers something the 
early detection of cancer 2 LAW when the police 
discover information about a crime 


detective /dr'tektiv/ noun [C] LAW someone, es- 
pecially a police officer, whose job is to dis- 
cover information about a crime 


detector /di'tekta'/ noun [C] a piece of equip- 
ment used to discover something, especially 
something that is difficult to see, hear, smell, 
etc a smoke detector 


detente /,ertont/ noun [U] formal POLITICS 
when countries become friendly with each 
other after a period of not being friendly 


detention /drten[f:n/ noun 1 [U] LAW when 
someone is officially kept somewhere and not 
allowed to leave 2 EDUCATION (C, U] when a stu- 
dent is kept in school after the other students 
leave, as a punishment 


deter /di'ts:'/ verb [T] deterring, past deterred to 
make someone less likely to do something, or 
to make something less likely to happen We 
have introduced new security measures to deter 
shoplifters. [+ from + doing sth] Higher fuel costs 
could deter people from driving their cars. 


detergent /di'ts:d3°nt/ noun [C, U] a liquid or 
powder that is used to clean things 


deteriorate /drtiorireit/ verb [I] to become 
worse Her condition deteriorated rapidly. 
edeterioration /di,trorio'rerf?n/ noun [U] 


demonstrate/show determination e dogged/ 
fierce/grim/steely determination e cour- 
age/grit/guts and determination 


determination  /dits:mr'nerfÉn/ noun [U] 
when someone continues trying to do some- 
thing, although it is very difficult Andy 
Murray will need great determination and skill 
to win this match. 


determine /di'ts:min/ verb [T] 1 [FIND] to dis- 
cover the facts or truth about something 
[+ question word] The doctors are still unable to 
determine what is wrong. 2 [DECIDE] to decide 
what will happen [+ question word] Her exam 
results will determine which university she goes 
to. 


o«determined /dr'taimind/ adjective wanting to 
do something very much, and not letting 
anyone stop you [4 to do sth] He's determined 
to win this match. 
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determiner /di'ts:mino/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a 
word that is used before a noun or adjective 
to show which person or thing you are refer- 
ring to. For example ‘my’ in ‘my old car’ and 
‘that’ in ‘that man’ are determiners. 


deterrent /drternt/ noun [C] something that 
stops people doing something because they are 
afraid of what will happen if they do They've 
installed a security camera as a deterrent to 
thieves. edeterrent adjective a deterrent effect 


detest /di'test/ verb [T] to hate someone or 
something very much 


detonate /'det^neit/ verb |I, T] to explode or 
make something explode The bomb was det- 
onated safely by army officers and no one was 
hurt. edetonation /,det?n'erf^n/ noun |C, U] 


detonator /'detneit/ noun [|C] a piece of 
equipment that makes a bomb explode 


detour /'dito»/ noun |C] a different, longer 
route to a place that is used to avoid some- 
thing or to visit something Several roads were 
closed, so we had to take a detour. 


detox /'di:toks/ noun [U] HEALTH informal treat- 
ment to clean out your blood, stomach, etc and 
get rid of bad substances such as drugs 


detract /di'trekt/ verb 
detract from sth phrasal verb to make some- 
thing seem less good than it really is, or than 
it was thought to be 


detriment /'detrimont/ noun to the detriment 
of sth causing damage to something He was 
working very long hours, to the detriment of his 
health. edetrimental /,detri'ment*l/ adjective a 
detrimental effect 


deuterium /dju:'tiorrom/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
type of hydrogen that is twice as heavy as nor- 
mal hydrogen (symbol D) 


devaluation /di:vzlju'eif?n/ noun [C, U] ECO- 
NOMICS when the value of something is re- 
duced the devaluation of the dollar 


devalue /di:'vzlju:/ verb [T] devaluing, past 
devalued 1 ECONOMICS to make something less 
valuable, especially a country’s money to de- 
value the pound 2 to make someone or some- 
thing seem less important than they really are 


devastate /'devosteit/ verb [T] to destroy or 
damage something very badly A recent hurri- 
cane devastated the city.  edevastation 
/,devo'sterf^n/ noun [U] 


devastated /'devosteitid/ adjective 1 [SHOCKED 
very shocked and upset She was devastated 
when her husband died. 2 |pEsTROYED| com- 
pletely destroyed 


devastating /'devosteitiy/ adjective 1 [SHOCK 
ING] making someone very shocked and upse 
Despite the devastating news, no one is giving 
up hope. 2 DESTROYING] causing a lot of damage 
or destruction The fire has had a devastating 
effect on the local wildlife. 


devastatingly  /'devosteitipli/ adverb ex- 
tremely devastatingly funny/handsome 


o«develop /dr'velop/ verb 1 [CHANGE] |I, T] to grow 
or change and become more advanced, or to 
make someone or something do this The baby 
develops inside the mother for nine months. 
o He's developing into a very good tennis 
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player. 2 [MAKE] [T] to make something new such 
as a product Scientists are developing new 
drugs all the time. 3 [ILLNESS] [T] to start to have 
something, such as an illness, problem, or feel- 
ing Shortly after take-off the plane developed 
engine trouble. 4 [HAPPEN] [I] to start to happen 
or exist Further problems may develop if you 
do not deal with this now. 5 [FILM] [T] to use spe- 
cial chemicals on a piece of film to make 
photographs appear I need to get my holiday 
photos developed. 6 [BUILD] [T] to build houses, 
factories, shops, etc on a piece of land 


developed /dr'velopt/ adjective ECONOMICS a 
developed country/nation, etc a country with an 
advanced level of technology, industry, etc 
Opposite undeveloped 


developer /dr'veləpæ/ noun [C] a person or 
company that buys land and builds houses, 
factories, shops, etc 


encourage/monitor/restrict development e 
dramatic/major/rapid development e in/ 
under development 


o«development /di'velopmont/ noun 1 [CHANGE 
[C, U] when someone or something grows or 
changes and becomes more advanced The 
nurse will do some tests to check on your child's 
development. o There have been some major 
developments in technology recently. 2 [MAKE 
[C, U] when something new is made the devel- 
opment of new drugs 3 [START] [U] when some- 
thing starts to happen or exist Smoking 
encourages the development of cancer. 4 [BUILD 
[U] when new houses, factories, shops, etc, are 
built on an area of land /and suitable for 
development 5 [BUILDINGS] [C] an area of land with 
new houses, factories, shops, etc on it a new 
housing development 6 [EVENT| [C] something 
new that happens and changes a situation 
Have there been any more developments since I 
left? 7 [PHOTOGRAPH] [U] when someone makes 
photographs from a film 


developmental /di,velap'ment*l/ adjective 
connected with the development of someone 
or something developmental problems 


deviant /‘di:vient/ adjective different to what 
most people think is normal or acceptable, 
usually relating to sexual behaviour edeviant 
noun [|C] 


deviate /'di:vieit/ verb [I] to do something in a 
different way from what is usual or expected 
The aircraft deviated from its original flight 
plan. 


deviation / di:vi'eif»n/ noun [C, U] when some- 
thing is different to what is usual, expected, or 
accepted by most people sexual deviation 


device /di'vais/ noun 1 [C] a piece of equipment 
that is used for a particular purpose A pager is 
a small, electronic device for sending messages. 
2 leave someone to their own devices to leave 
someone to do what they want to do With both 
parents out at work, the kids were often left to 
their own devices. 


devil /'dev:l/ noun 1 the Devil RELIGION the most 
powerful evil spirit, according to the Christian 
and Jewish religions 2 RELIGION [C] an evil 
spirit 3 [PERSON] [C] informal someone who 


diabolical 


behaves badly 4 lucky/poor, etc devil informal 
used to describe a person 5 speak/talk of the 
devil informal something that you say when 
someone you have been talking about sud- 
denly appears 


devilish /‘dev-lif/ adjective evil or bad a devil- 
ish smile edevilishly adverb very devilishly 
difficult 


devious /'di:vios/ adjective clever in a way that 
is bad and not honest a devious mind 


devise /di'vaiz/ verb |T] to design or invent 
something such as a system, plan, or piece of 
equipment 


devoid /di'void/ adjective devoid of sth formal 
completely without a quality His voice was 
devoid of emotion. 


devolution /di:va'lu:fen/ noun [U] POLITICS 
when power moves from a central government 
to local governments 


devolve /di'volv/ verb 
devolve sth to sb/sth phrasal verb formal to 
give power or responsibility to a person or 
organization at a lower or more local level 


devote /di'voot/ verb 
devote sth to sb/sth phrasal verb 1 [TIME] to use 
time, energy, etc for a particular purpose She 
devotes most of her free time to charity work. 
2 [AREA] to use a space or area for a particular 
purpose [often passive] Most of the magazine 
was devoted to coverage of the royal wedding. 


devoted /di'vautid/ adjective loving or caring 
very much about someone or something She's 
absolutely devoted to her grandchildren. 
edevotedly adverb 


devotee /devau'ti:/ noun [C] someone who 
likes something or someone very much a 
devotee of classical music 


devotion /dr'voof»n/ noun [U] 1 great love or 
loyalty for someone or something She will 
always be remembered for her devotion to her 
family. 2 RELIGION strong religious belief or 
behaviour 


devour /di'vaus'/ verb |T] 1 FOOD] to eat some- 
thing quickly because you are very hungry 
2 [Book] to read something quickly and enthu- 
siastically 


devout /di'vaut/ adjective RELIGION extremely 
religious a devout Catholic/Muslim edevoutly 
adverb 


dew /dju:/ noun [U] drops of water that form on 
surfaces outside during the night 


'dew point noun [U] GEOGRAPHY the point at 
which the air cannot hold any more water and 
dew (= drops of water) begins to form 


dexterity /dek'sterati/ noun [U] skill at doing 
something, especially using your hands man- 
ual dexterity 


diabetes / dato'bi:ti:z/ noun [U] HEALTH a seri- 
ous medical condition in which your body 
cannot control the level of sugar in your blood 
ediabetic /,data'betik/ adjective ediabetic 
/ data'betik/ noun [C] someone who has diabe- 
tes 


diabolical / dats'bolik*l/ adjective extremely 
bad 
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diagnose 


diagnose /'daisgnouz/ verb [T] HEALTH to say 
what is wrong with someone who is ill [often 
passive] She was diagnosed with/as having 
cancer last year. 


iagnosis of [cancer, 


make a diagnosis e a 
heart disease, etc] 


diagnosis /,daiog'nousis/ noun [C, U] plural di- 
agnoses HEALTH when a doctor says what is 
wrong with someone who is ill 


diagnostic /,daiog'nostik/ adjective diagnostic 
methods/tests, etc methods/tests, etc that help 
you discover what is wrong with someone or 
something 


diagonal /dat'xgenl/ adjective 1 [SLOPING] A di- 
agonal line is straight and sloping and not hor- 
izontal or vertical. a tie with diagonal stripes 

2 [SQUARE] going from the top corner of a square 

to the bottom corner on the other side edia- 

gonally adverb 


draw a diagram e a diagram of sth e in/ona 
diagram 


diagram /'darogrzem/ noun [C] ART, DT a simple 
picture showing what something looks like or 
explaining how something works 


dial! /daral/ noun [C] 1 [TIME/MEASUREMENT| the 

round part of a clock, watch, or machine that 

shows you the time or other measurement 
2 [BUTTON] a round part on a piece of equipment 
such as a television or radio that you turn to 
operate it, make it louder, etc 3 [TELEPHONE] the 
ring of holes with numbers that you turn on 
the front of an old telephone 


dial? /daiol/ verb |I, T] UK dialling, past dialled, 
US dialing, past dialed to make a telephone call 
to a particular number Dial 0 for the operator. 


dialect /‘daralekt/ noun [C, U] LANGUAGE a form 
of a language that people speak in a particular 
part of a country 


‘dialog box noun [C] COMPUTING a window (=a 
separate area on a computer screen) that ap- 
pears and asks the person using the computer 
for information 


dialogue (also US dialog) /'datalog/ noun [C, U] 
1 [TALKING] the talking in a book, play, or film 2 
POLITICS a formal discussion between coun- 
tries or groups of people 


dial-up /‘datalap/ adjective [always before noun] 
COMPUTING Dial-up computer systems and 
equipment and Internet services use a tele- 
phone connection to reach them. DCompare 
broadband 


dialysis /dar'zlosis/ noun [C] HEALTH a process 
for removing substances from liquid, espe- 
cially for cleaning the blood of people whose 
kidneys do not work well 


diameter /dar'zemitoz/ noun [C, U] MATHEMATICS 
a straight line that goes from one side of a cir- 
cle to the other side and through the centre, 
or the length of this line The cake was about 
30 centimetres in diameter. See picture at circle 


O= Important words to learn 


diamond /‘datamand/ noun 1 GEOLOGY [C, U] a 
very hard, transparent stone that is extremely 
valuable and is often used in jewellery a dia- 
mond ring 2 [C] a shape with four straight 
sides of equal length that join to form two 
large angles and two small angles 3 SPORT [C] 
the field where baseball is played 4 diamonds 
playing cards with red, diamond shapes on 
them the queen of diamonds 


diaper /'datapa'/ US (UK nappy) noun [C] a thick 
piece of paper or cloth worn by a baby on its 
bottom 


diaphragm /'darəfræm/ noun [C] ANATOMY the 
large muscle between your lungs and your 
stomach that moves up and down to move air 
in and out of the lungs 2See picture at alimentary 
canal 25See picture at respiratory system 


diarrhoea UK (US diarrhea) /,daro'rro/ noun [U] 
HEALTH an illness in which your solid waste is 
more liquid than usual, and comes out of your 
body more often 


o«diary /'darri/ noun [C] 1 a book containing 


spaces for all the days and months of the year, 
in which you write meetings and other things 
that you must remember 2 LITERATURE a book 
in which you write each day about your per- 
sonal thoughts and experiences She kept a 
diary of her trip to Egypt. 


diastole /dar'zst*li/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the part 
of a heart's action where it fills with blood 
SCompare systole ediastolic /,daro'stolik/ adjec- 
tive 

diatomic /,daio'tomik/ adjective CHEMISTRY A 
diatomic molecule has two atoms of the same 
kind. 


dice’ /dais/ noun [C] plural dice a small object 
with six equal square sides, each with be- 
tween one and six spots on it, used in games 
Roll the dice to see who starts the game. 


dice? /dais/ verb [T] FOOD to cut food into small, 
square pieces diced onions 


dicey /'daisi/ adjective informal possibly dan- 
gerous or involving a risk 


dichotomy /dar'kotomi/ noun [C] formal the 
difference between two completely opposite 
ideas or things the dichotomy between good 
and evil 


dicotyledon / datkotr'li:d¢n/ noun [C] BIOLOGY 
a plant that produces flowers and has two cot- 
yledons (= leaf parts inside the seed) edicoty- 
ledonous / datkott'li:d’nas/ adjective 


dictate /dik'teit/ verb 1 [SAY] |I, T] to say or read 
something for someone to write down Tony 
was busy dictating letters to his secretary. 
2 [DECIDE] [T] to decide or control what happens 
[+ question word] The weather will dictate where 
we hold the party. 
dictate to sb phrasal verb to tell someone 
what to do, often in a way that annoys them 
I’m 15 years old - you can’t dictate to me any 
more. 


dictation /dik'te1f*n/ noun 1 [U] when someone 
Speaks or reads something for someone else to 
write down 2 EDUCATION (C, U] when a teacher 
says or reads something for students to write 
down as a test 
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dictator /dik'terta'/ noun [C] POLITICS a leader diet! /darət/ noun 1 FOOD (C, U] the type of food 


who has complete power in a country and has that someone usually eats 2 [C] when someone 
not been elected by the people edictatorial eats less food, or only particular types of food, 
/ dikto'to:riol/ adjective because they want to become thinner, or 


because they are ill No cake for me, thanks - 


dictatorship /dik'teitafip/ noun [C, U] POLITICS I'm on a diet. 


a country or system of government with a . 
dictator as leader diet? /darot/ verb [I] to eat less food so that you 


o«dictionary /'dik[*n'ri/ noun [C] a book that con- become thinner 
tains a list of words in alphabetical order with differ /'dıfə'/ verb [I] 1 [DIFFERENT] to be different 
their meanings explained or written in an- How does the book differ from the film? 
other language o These computers differ quite a lot in price. 
o~did /did/ past tense of do 2 [OPINION] to have a different opinion Econo- 


h š mists differ on the cause of inflation. 
didgeridoo / did3ari'du:/ noun [C] MUSIC a long 


wooden wind instrument played by Austra- - - 
lian Aborigines to produce a deep sound know/tell the difference e a big/fundamen- 
o«didn't /‘dident/ short for did not tal/important/obvious difference e a differ- 


di = ence between [sth and sth] 
o-die /da/ ver dying, past died 1 [| to stop living... difference /‘aifrrns/ noun 1 [RR] C UJ the way 


- e ar ; in which two people or things are not the same 
died from brain injuries after a road accident. ipw : 
2 be dying for sth; be dying to do sth informal What's the difference between an ape and a 
to very much want to have, eat, drink, or do monkey? 2 [QUALITY] [U] when two people or 


A > f : things are not the same 3 [AMOUNT] [C, U] the 
something I’m dying for a drink. 3 to die for : É rale 
informal If something is to die for, it is ex- amount by which one thing or person is dif- 
tremely good. 25ee also: die hard? ferent from another There’s a big difference 


die away phrasal verb If something, especially in age between them. 4 [DISAGREEMENT] [C] a dis- 
a sound, dies away, it gradually becomes less 
strong and then stops. 

die down phrasal verb If something, especially 
noise or excitement, dies down, it gradually 
becomes less loud or strong until it stops. 

die off phrasal verb If a group of plants, ani- 
mals, or people dies off, all of that group dies diff 
over a period of time. Wrerence : 

die out phrasal verb to become more and more When you want to talk about how something or someone 
rare and then disappear completely Dinosaurs has changed, use the preposition in. 


agreement or different opinion They must try 
to resolve their differences peacefully. 5 make a/ 
any difference to have an effect on a situation 
Painting the walls white has made a big differ- 
ence to this room. 


died out about 65 million years ago. The graph shows the difference in sales this 
year. 

- ; m he- diff € sales thi 
died or dead? year. 


Be careful not to confuse the verb and adjective forms 

of these words. Died is the past of the verb ‘to die’, 

which means ‘to stop living’. 

My cat died last week. If something is different from what people 
Dead is an adjective and is used to talk about people | normally expect, you can say that it is un- 
or things which are not alive. usual: Carina - that’s quite an unusual 


: name. 
My cat is dead. nme" -— 
The adjective alternative is often used to 


describe something which is different to 


die-cast /'daika:st/ verb [T] DT to make some- something else but can be used instead of 
thing by pouring liquid metal, plastic, etc.into it: The hotel's being renovated, so we're look- 
a mould (- hollow container) edie-cast adjec- ing for an alternative venue. 
tive die-cast toys If something is very different and separate 
idie cutting noun [U] DT the process of cutting from other things, you can describe it as _ 
shapes from plastic by pressing with a sharp distinct or distinctive: She’s got really dis- 
knife on one or more layers of plastic tinctive handwriting. e The word has three 


diehard /'daiha:d/ adjective [always before noun] distinct meanings. 


supporting something in a very determined The preposition unlike is often used to 
way and refusing to change a diehard fan compare poopie ar nioe that are Mad un 
diesel /'di:zi/ noun 1 [FUEL] [U] fuel used in the depicts pi 2 E eae di. EM 


d k : nice, unlike his father. e The furniture was 
engines of some vehicles, especially buses and unlike anything she had ever seen. 
trucks 2 [VEHICLE] [C] a vehicle that uses diesel 


in its engine o«different /'dif»r»nt/ adjective 1|NOT THE SAME] not 
the same as someone or something else Jo's 
= m z z very different from her sister, isn't she? UK 
be onen poe uit s onon stick to a diet e o The house is different to how I expected it to 
GEARY Pets CLS be. 2 [SEPARATE] [always before noun] used to talk 
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about separate things or people of the sameo«difficult /'difikelt/ adjective 1 [NOT EASY| not easy 


type I had to go to three different shops to find 
the book she wanted. edifferently adverb DSee 
also: a whole new ball game 


different 


Different is usually followed by the preposition from. 
In British English people also use to. 


Anne is very different to her younger sister. 


In American English people also use than, but teachers 
prefer students to use from. 


differential / dif*'renf*1/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS 
a difference between amounts of things differ- 
entials in pay/wealth 


differential 'calculus noun [U] MATHEMATICS 
the branch of calculus in which rates of 
change and connected quantities are calcu- 
lated 


differentiate / dif*'renfiert/ verb 1 [SEE DIFFER- 
ENCE] [I, T] to understand or notice how two 
things or people are different from each other 
He can't differentiate between blue and green. 
2 [MAKE DIFFERENT] [T] to make someone or some- 
thing different We need to differentiate our- 
selves from the competition. edifferentiation 
/,dif?renfi'erf*n/ noun [U] 


Hard is very often used instead of difficult 
and means exactly the same: The exam was 
really hard. e It must be hard to study with 
all this noise. 


If something is difficult to understand or do 
because it has a lot of different parts or 
stages, you can say that it is complicated: 
The instructions were so complicated I just 
couldn't follow them. 


Tricky describes something difficult that 
needs skill or needs you to be very careful: 
It's quite tricky getting the bits to fit to- 
gether. e It's a tricky situation - I don't 
want to upset anyone. 


Fiddly (UK) describes something that you 
do with your hands which is difficult be- 
cause the parts involved are so small: Re- 
pairing a watch is very fiddly. 


Awkward describes something or someone 
that is difficult to deal with and could 
cause problems: Dealing with awkward 
customers is just part of the job. e Luckily, 
she didn't ask any awkward questions. 


Demanding means ‘needing a lot of your 
time, attention, or effort’: She has a very 
demanding job. e Like most young chil- 
dren, he’s very demanding. 


A situation or piece of work that is chal- 
lenging is difficult and needs all your 
skills and determination: This has been a 
challenging time for us all. e I found the 
course very challenging. 


You say easier said than done about 
something that is impossible or very diffi- 
cult to do: I suppose I should stop smoking 
but it’s easier said than done. 


and needing skill or effort to do or understand 
Japanese is a difficult language for Europeans 
to learn. o This game is too difficult for me. |+ 
to do sth] It’s difficult to think with all that 
noise. 2 [PERSON] not friendly or easy to deal 


with a difficult teenager 


 create/experience/have difficulty e great/ 
serious difficulty e with/without difficulty 


o«difficulty /'difikelti/ noun 1 [NOT EASY] [U] when 


something is not easy to do or understand [+ 
in + doing sth] He was having difficulty in 
breathing because of the smoke. |+ doing sth] I 
had difficulty finding somewhere to park. 
o She had twisted her ankle and was walking 
with difficulty. 2 [PROBLEM] [C] something that 
is not easy to deal with The company is having 
some financial difficulties at the moment. 


have difficulty doing something 
You can say you have difficulty doing something or 
have difficulty in doing something. 


She has difficulty walking. 
She has difficulty in walking. 
eee tee eee 


diffident /'difidont/ adjective shy and without 
any confidence a diffident young man ediffi- 
dence /'difid?ns/ noun [U] 


diffract /di'frækt/ verb [T] PHYSICS to break up 
light or sound waves by making them go 
through a narrow space or across an edge 


diffraction /drfrekf»n/ noun [U] PHYSICS a 
change in the direction of light, water or 
sound waves or the pattern caused by this 


diffuse /di'fju:z/ verb |I, T] 1 to spread, or to 
make something spread over a large area, or 
to a large number of people 2 PHYSICS to cause 
a gas or liquid to spread through or into a sur- 
rounding substance by mixing with it 


still water 


dilute 
solution 
potassium 
concentrated permanganate 


particles 
diffuse down a 
concentration 
gradient 


solution 


potassium permanganate potassium permanganate 
crystal dissolves in the water 


diffusion of potassium 
permanganate 


diffusion /di'fju:3n/ noun [U] PHYSICS the proc- 
ess of gases and liquids spreading into a sur- 
rounding substance 
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o«dig' /dig/ verb digging, past dug 1 [I, T] to break 
or move the ground with a tool, machine, etc 
Digging the garden is good exercise. 2 dig a 
hole/tunnel, etc to make a hole in the ground 
by moving some of the ground or soil away 
They've dug a huge hole in the road. SSee also: 
dig the/up dirt! on sb 

dig in/dig into sth phrasal verb informal to 
start eating food Dig in, there's plenty for 
everyone. 

dig (sth) into sb/sth phrasal verb to press or 
push hard into someone or something, or to 
press something hard into someone or some- 
thing A stone was digging into my heel. 

dig sb/sth out phrasal verb to get someone or 
something out of somewhere by digging 

dig sth out phrasal verb to find something that 
you have not seen or used for a long time Mum 
dug out some old family photographs to show 
me. 

dig sth up phrasal verb 1 [TAKE OUT] to take 
something out of the ground by digging Could 
you dig up a few potatoes for dinner? 2 
BREAK GROUND| to break the ground or make a 
hole in the ground with a tool, machine, etc 
They're digging up the road outside my house. 
3 [INFORMATION] to discover information that is 
secret or forgotten by searching very carefully 
See if you can dig up anything interesting 
about his past. 


dig? /dig/ noun 1 [REMARK] [C] something that you 
say to annoy or criticize someone He was 
having a dig at me. 2 [PLACE] [C] a place where 
people are digging in the ground looking for 
ancient things to study an archaeological 
dig 3 [PUSH] [no plural] informal a quick, hard 
push a dig in the ribs 


digest /dar'dsest/ verb [T] 1 BIOLOGY to change 
food in your stomach into substances that 
your body can use 2 to read and understand 
new information You need to give me time to 
digest this report. edigestible adjective easy to 
digest 


digestion /dar'dsest [*n/ noun [U] BIOLOGY when 
your body changes food in your stomach into 
substances that it can use 


digestive /dai'dsestiv/ adjective [always before 
noun] BIOLOGY relating to digestion the diges- 
tive system 


di'gestive system noun [C usually singular] 
ANATOMY, BIOLOGY the organs in your body 
that digest food 


di'gestive tract noun [C usually singular] ANAT- 
OMY, BIOLOGY the tube that goes from your 
mouth through your body, along which food 
passes as it is being digested 


digger /'digs'/ noun [C] a large machine that is 
used to lift and move soil, or a person who digs 


Digibox /'did3iboks/ noun [C] trademark a 
piece of electronic equipment that allows you 
to watch digital broadcasts (- television 
sounds and pictures sent as signals in the 
form of numbers) on an ordinary television 


digit /'didzit/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS any of the 
numbers from 0 to 9, especially when they 
form part of a longer number a seven digit 
telephone number 


dilute 


digital /'didsit:l/ adjective 1 COMPUTING using 
an electronic system that changes sounds or 
images into signals in the form of numbers 
before it stores them or sends them digital 
television 2 A digital clock or watch shows 
the time in the form of numbers. 


(digital 'camera noun [C] a type of camera that 
records images that you can use and store on 
a computer 


(digital 'signature noun [C] COMPUTING a way 
of putting a person’s name on an electronic 
document that proves who they are 


digitize (also UK -ise) /'didaitaiz/ verb [T] COM- 
PUTING to put information into the form of a 
series of the numbers 0 and 1, usually so that 
it can be processed by a computer edigitizer 
/ did3itaiza'/ noun [C] a piece of software that 
digitizes information 


dignified /'dignifaid/ adjective calm, serious 
and behaving in a way that makes people 
respect you a quiet, dignified woman 


dignitary /'dignitri/ noun [C] someone with an 
important, official position a group of visiting 
dignitaries 


dignity /'dignati/ noun [U] calm and serious be- 
haviour that makes people respect you He 
behaved with great dignity and courage. 


digress /dar'gres/ verb [I] to start talking about 
something that is not related to what you were 
talking about before edigression /dar'gre[*n/ 
noun (C, U] 


digs /digz/ noun [plural] UK informal a room in 
someone's house that you pay rent to live in 


dike (also dyke) /daik/ noun 1 [WALL] a wall built 
to stop water from a sea or river going onto 
the land 2 PASSAGE] UK a passage that has been 
dug to take water away from fields 


diktat /‘diktzt/ noun [C, U] an order which 
must be obeyed, or when you give such an 
order 


dilapidated /di'lepideitid/ adjective A dilapi- 
dated building or vehicle is old and in bad con- 
dition. edilapidation /di,lzpr'der[?n/ noun [U] 

dilate /dar'leit/ verb |I, T] If a part of your body 
dilates, or if you dilate it, it becomes wider or 
more open. The drug causes your pupils to 
dilate. edilation /dai'lerf»n/ noun [U] 


face/have/be in a dilemma e sth poses/pres- 
ents a dilemma e a moral dilemma e a di- 
lemma for sb e a dilemma about/over sth 


dilemma /di'lemo/ noun [C] when you have to 
make a difficult choice between two things 
you could do She's still in a dilemma about 
whether she should go or not. 


diligence /‘dilid3-ns/ noun [U] when you work 
hard with care and effort 


diligent /'diüidznt/ adjective working hard 
with care and effort a diligent student edili- 
gently adverb 


dilute /dar'lu:t/ verb [T] CHEMISTRY to make a 
liquid thinner or weaker by adding water or 
another liquid to it edilute adjective dilute 
solution SSee picture at diffusion 
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dim’ /dim/ adjective dimmer, dimmest 1 [NOT 
BRIGHT| not bright or clear He could hardly see 
her in the dim light. 2 a dim memory/recollec- 
tion, etc when you can remember something 
slightly, but not very well 3 [STUPID] UK infor- 
mal stupid He's nice, but a bit dim. edimly 
adverb a dimly lit room 


dim? /dim/ verb |I, T] dimming, past dimmed to 
become less bright, or to make something 
become less bright He dimmed the lights and 
turned up the music. 


dime /daim/ noun [C] 1 ECONOMICS a US or Ca- 
nadian coin with a value of 10 cents 2 a dime 
a dozen mainly US informal easy to find and 
very ordinary Millionaires are now a dime a 
dozen 


add/give a [new/extra, etc] dimension (to 
sth) e an added/extra/new dimension 


dimension / dai'menJ°n/ noun [C] 1 [PART] a par- 
ticular part of a situation, especially some- 
thing that affects how you think or feel Music 
has added a new dimension to my life. 2 |MEAS- 
UREMENT| a measurement of the length, width, 
or height of something 


dimensioning /darmentfnm/ noun [U] 1 
DT cutting or shaping something so that it is 
a particular size and shape 2 DT marking par- 
ticular measurements on something 


diminish /di'minif/ verb |I, T] to become less, 
or to make something become less Your pain 
should diminish gradually after taking these 
tablets. 


diminutive /di'minjotiv/ adjective formal ex- 
tremely small a diminutive figure 


dimple /'dmpl/ noun [C] a small hollow place 
on your skin, often one that appears on your 
face when you smile edimpled adjective 


din /dm/ noun [no plural] a lot of loud, unpleas- 
ant noise 


dine /dam/ verb [I] formal to eat dinner On Sat- 
urday we dined with friends. 
dine out pArasal verb formal to eat your eve- 
ning meal in a restaurant 


diner /'damə/ noun [C] 1 [PERSON] someone who 
is eating in a restaurant 2 RESTAURANT) mainly 
US a small, informal restaurant 

dinghy /‘dini/ noun [C] a small boat an inflat- 
able dinghy 

dingy /‘dind3i/ adjective dirty and not bright a 
dingy basement 


‘dining room noun [C] a room where you eat 
ur meals in a house or hotel 


eat/have dinner e have sth for dinner 


o«dinner /'dino'/ noun |C, U] FOOD the main meal 
of the day that people usually eat in the eve- 
ning What's for dinner tonight? 


'dinner jacket UK (US tuxedo) noun [C] a 
black or white jacket that a man wears on a 
very formal occasion 


dinosaur /'damosos/ noun [C] a very large 
animal that used to live millions of years ago 
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diocese /'darosıs/ noun [C] RELIGION the area 
controlled by a bishop (= an important Chris- 
tian official) 


diode /'dai»od/ noun [C] PHYSICS a device which 
controls an electric current so that it can only 
flow in one direction 


dioxide /dai'pksaid/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
chemical substance consisting of two atoms of 
oxygen combined with one atom of another 
element 


dioxin /dar'oksin/ noun [C, U] CHEMISTRY a poi- 
sonous chemical of a type produced when sub- 
stances used for killing plants are made 


dip" /dip/ noun 1 FOOD [C, U] a thick sauce that 
you can put pieces of food into before you eat 
them a blue cheese dip 2 [SURFACE] [C] a lower 
area on a surface a sudden dip in the road 
3 [AMOUNT] [C] a sudden fall in the level or 
amount of something a dip in profits 4 [SWIM 
[C] informal a short swim Let's have a quick 
dip in the pool before breakfast. 


dip? /dip/ verb dipping, past dipped 1 [PUT INTO] [T 
to put something into a liquid for a short time 
She dipped the brush into the paint. 2 [LOWER 
[I] to become lower in level or amount The 
number of students taking sciences has dipped 
sharply. 
dip into sth phrasal verb 1 [READ] UK to rea 
small parts of a book or magazine It’s the sort 
of book you can dip into now and then. 2 

SPEND] to spend part of a supply of money tha 

you have been keeping I had to dip into my 

savings to pay for the repairs. 


dipeptide /,dar'peptaid/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a 
compound formed of two linked amino acids 


diphtheria /dip'Ororio/ noun [U] HEALTH a very 
serious disease of the throat 


diphthong /'dif0oy/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a 
sound made by two vowels which are said to- 
gether 


diploid /'diploid/ adjective BIOLOGY a diploid 
cell has two sets of chromosomes, one from 
each parent 2Compare haploid 


diploma /dr'ploumo/ noun [C] EDUCATION a qual- 
ification from a school, college, or university, 
or an official document showing that someone 
has completed a course of study a diploma in 
art and design 


diplomacy /dr'ploomosi/ noun [U] 1 POLITICS 
dealing with the relationships between gov- 
ernments international diplomacy 2 skill in 
dealing with people well and not upsetting 
them She showed great tact and diplomacy in 
the meeting. 


diplomat /'diplomzt/ noun [C] POLITICS some- 
one whose job is to live in another country and 
to keep a good relationship between their gov- 
ernment and that country's government 


diplomatic /,iplo'metik/ adjective 1 POLI- 
TICS [always before noun] relating to diplomacy 
or diplomats diplomatic relations 2 good at 
dealing with people without upsetting them 
That's a very diplomatic answer. ediplomati- 
cally adverb 


dire /dai»'/ adjective very serious or bad He's in 
dire need of help. 
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o«direct! /dr'rekt, dar'rekt/ adjective 1 [STRAIGHT] go- 
ing straight from one place to another without 
turning or stopping We went by the most direct 
route. 2 [NOTHING BETWEEN] with no other person 
or thing involved or between There is a direct 
link between smoking and cancer. 3 [CLEAR] say- 
ing clearly and honestly what you think a 
direct answer DOpposite indirect 


direct? /di'rekt, dar'rekt/ adverb going straight 
from one place to another without turning or 
stopping Several airlines now fly direct to 
Vancouver. 


direct? /di'rekt, dar'rekt/ verb 1 [FILM/PLAY] [T] to 
tell the actors in a film or play what to do a 
film directed by Alfred Hitchcock 2 direct sth 
against/at/towards, etc sb/sth to aim something 
at someone or something The demonstrators’ 
anger was directed at the police. 3 [ROUTE] [T] to 
show or tell someone how to get to a place Can 
you direct me to the manager’s office please? 
4 [ORGANIZE] [T] to organize and control the way 
something is done He directed the building of 
the new art gallery. 5 direct sb to do sth formal 
to officially order someone to do something 
They directed us not to discuss the matter. 


direct 'action noun [U] POLITICS the use of 
action such as strikes (= refusing to work) or 
other forms of protest in order to try to make 
political or social changes in society 


direct ‘current noun [U] PHYSICS electrical 
current that only moves in one direction 
Compare alternating current 


direct 'debit noun [C, U] FINANCE an arrange- 
ment that allows an organization to take 
money from your bank account at regular 
times to pay for goods or services J pay my 
council tax by direct debit. 


direct de'posit noun [U] US FINANCE an ar- 
rangement in which money is moved electron- 
ically into a bank account 


change direction e in the opposite/other di- 
rection e in the right/wrong direction e in 
the direction of sth e from all/in all direc- 
tions 


o«direction /dr'rekf?n/ noun 1 [WAY] [C] the way 
that someone or something is going or facing 
The car sped away in the direction of the air- 
port. o I think we're going in the wrong direc- 
tion. 2 in sb's direction towards someone She 
keeps looking in my direction. 3 |DEVELOPMENT] [C] 
the way that someone or something changes 
or develops Our careers have gone in very dif- 
ferent directions. 4 [CONTROL] [U] control or in- 
structions Under his direction the company 
has doubled its profits. 5 [PURPOSE] [U] knowing 
what you want to do According to his teachers, 
he lacks direction. 


directions /di'rekfnz/ noun [plural] instruc- 
tions that tell you how to get to a place, or how 
to do something We stopped to ask for direc- 
tions. o Just follow the directions on the 
label. 


directive /di'rektiv/ noun [C] formal an official 
instruction The government has issued new 
directives on food hygiene. 


o»dirty! /'ds:ti/ adjective 1 


(direct 'labour UK (US direct labor) noun [U 
FINANCE the cost of paying people who are em- 
ployed directly to make products 


directly /drrektli/ adverb 1 [NOTHING BETWEEN 
with no other person or thing involved or be- 
tween Why don't you speak to him directly? 
2 directly after/behind/opposite, etc exactly or 
immediately after/behind/opposite, etc She 
was sitting directly opposite me. 3 [CLEAR] clearly 
and honestly Let me answer that question 
directly. 


direct 'mail noun [U] when companies or or- 
ganizations write to people to try to persuade 
them to buy their product or give money, etc. 


directness /di'rektnas/ noun [U] when someone 
is clear and honest in their speech or behav- 
iour He liked her directness and simplicity. 


direct 'object noun [C] LANGUAGE the direct 
object of a transitive verb is the person or 
thing that is affected by the action of the verb. 
In the sentence ‘I bought a new car yester- 
day.’, ‘a new car’ is the direct object. 2Compare 
indirect object 


director /di'rekta'/ noun [C] 1 [MANAGER] an im- 
portant manager in an organization or com- 
pany Meet the new sales director. 2 
someone who tells the actors in a film or play 
what to do the famous film director, Alfred 
Hitchcock >See also: funeral director, managing 
director 


directorate /drrektrot/ noun [C] POLITICS a 
part of a government or other organization 
with responsibility for a particular activity 


directory /di'rekteri/ noun [C] 1 a book or list 
of names, numbers, or other facts See also: tel- 
ephone directory 2 COMPUTING (a/so file direc- 
tory) a place on a computer for putting files 
and folders together 


direct 'tax noun [C] FINANCE tax that people 
must pay to the government themselves, 
especially income tax S'Compare indirect tax 


dirt? /ds:t/ noun [U] 1 NOT CLEAN] an unpleasant 
substance that makes something not clean 
You've got some dirt on your trousers. 2 [GROUND 
soil or rough ground a dirt road/track 3 dig 
the/up dirt on sb informal to try to discover 
bad things about someone to stop other people 
admiring them 


dirt? /ds:t/ adverb dirt cheap/poor extremely 
cheap/poor 


NOT CLEAN] not clean 
dirty clothes o dirty dishes 2 [OFFENSIVE] talking 
about sex in a way that some people find 
offensive dirty books/jokes 3 [DISHONEST] dishon- 
est or unfair a dirty business See also: do sb's 
dirty work? 


If something is extremely dirty, you can 
say it is filthy: Wash your hands before 
supper - they're filthy! 
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If someone or something looks dirty and 
untidy, you can say that they are scruffy 
or messy: He's the typical scruffy student. 
e Ben's bedroom is always really messy. 


If something is covered in dirt and needs 
washing, the adjectives grimy and grubby 
are often used: Don't wipe your grimy 
hands on that clean towel! e He was wear- 
ing an old pair of jeans and a grubby T- 
shirt. 


The adjective soiled is sometimes used to 
describe material that is dirty: Soiled 
tablecloths should be soaked in detergent. 


If a place is extremely dirty and unpleas- 
ant, the adjective squalid is sometimes 
used: The prisoners lived in squalid condi- 
tions. 


dirty? /‘ds:ti/ verb [T] to make something dirty 


dis- /dis-/ prefix not or the opposite of dishonest 
o disbelief o to disagree 


disability / disa'bilati/ noun (C, U] HEALTH an ill- 
ness, injury, or condition that makes it diffi- 
cult for someone to do the things that other 
people do 


disable /dr'seibl/ verb [T] 1 HEALTH If someone 
is disabled by an illness or injury, it makes it 
difficult for them to live in the way that most 
other people do. [often passive] Some children 
were permanently disabled by the bomb. 
2 [EQUIPMENT] to stop a piece of equipment from 
working The thieves must have disabled the 
alarm system. 


disabled /dr'seibld/ adjective HEALTH having an 
illness, injury, or condition that makes it dif- 
ficult to do the things that other people do 
They are demanding equal rights for the dis- 
abled. 


disaccharide /dar'szekoraid/ noun [C] CHEMIS- 
TRY a sugar that is formed of two simple sugar 
molecules 


have/face a disadvantage e a big / the main/ 
a major/a serious disadvantage e a disadvan- 
tage of/to (doing) sth e a disadvantage for sb 
e the advantages and disadvantages (of sth) 


disadvantage / disad'va:ntid3/ noun 1 [C] 
something which makes a situation more dif- 
ficult, or makes you less likely to succeed One 
disadvantage of living in the country is the 


o«disappear /,diso'pro/ verb [I] 1 


O= Important words to learn 


o«disagree /,dise'gri/ verb [I] disagreeing, past 


disagreed to have a different opinion from 
someone else about something J disagree 
with most of what he said. o Experts disagree 
about/on the causes of the disease. 


disagreeable /disa'gri:abl/ adjective formal 
unpleasant a disagreeable old man 


disagreement / disa'gri:ment/ noun |C, U] 
when people have a different opinion about 
something or have an argument They had a 
disagreement about/over money. © There is a 
lot of disagreement among doctors on this 
matter. 


disallow / disa'lau/ verb [T] to officially refuse 
to accept something because the rules have 
been broken The goal was disallowed by the 
referee. 


INOT SEE] to be- 
come impossible to see She watched him 
disappear into the crowd. 2 [GO] to suddenly 
go somewhere else and become impossible to 
find Her husband disappeared in 1991. 3 [STOP 
EXISTING] to stop existing These flowers are dis- 
appearing from our countryside. edisappear- 
ance /,diso'prorns/ noun [C, U] Police are 
investigating the girl's disappearance. >See 
also: disappear/vanish into thin air' 


disappoint / disa'point/ verb [T] to make some- 
one feel unhappy because someone or some- 
thing was not as good as they had expected We 
don’t want to disappoint the fans. 


If someone feels very disappointed about 
something that has happened, you can use 
the adjectives disheartened or, in informal 
situations, (UK) gutted: He was very dis- 
heartened by the results of the test. e Nick’s 
absolutely gutted that he’s been dropped 
from the team. 


If a person disappoints someone by not do- 
ing what they agreed to do, then the 
phrasal verb let down is sometimes used: 
John had promised to go but he let me 
down at the last minute. 


A situation which makes someone feel dis- 
appointed is often described as a letdown: 
After all that planning the party was a bit 
of a letdown. 


An anti-climax is a disappointing experi- 
ence, often one that you thought would be 
exciting before it happened or one that 
comes after a more exciting experience: 
After so much preparation, the party itself 
was a bit of an anticlimax. 


lack of public transport. 2 at a disadvantage “disappointed / disa'pomntid/ adjective un- 


having problems that other people do not have 
Being shy puts him at a disadvantage. 


disadvantaged /disad'va:ntid3d/ adjective 
Disadvantaged people are poor and do not 
have many opportunities. disadvantaged chil- 
dren 


disaffected /disa'fektid/ adjective disap- 
pointed with someone or something and not 
supporting them as you did before disaffected 
voters edisaffection /,diso'fekf^n/ noun [U] 


happy because someone or something was not 
as good as you hoped or expected, or because 
something did not happen [+ (that)] 7 was very 
disappointed that he didn't come. o I'm really 
disappointed in you. 

disappointing /disa'pomtin/ adjective mak- 
ing you feel disappointed a disappointing per- 
formance/result edisappointingly adverb a 
disappointingly small audience 


disappointment  /4iso'pomtmont/ noun 
1 [FEELING] [U] the feeling of being disappointed 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | or saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | au no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


o«disaster /drza:sto'/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


She couldn't hide her disappointment when she 
lost. 2 |PERSON/THING] [C] someone or something 
that disappoints you I’m sorry I’m such a 
disappointment to you. 


disapproval /,dısə'pru:v=1/ noun [U] when you 
think that someone or something is bad or 
wrong 


disapprove / disa'pru:v/ verb [I] to think that 
someone or something is bad or wrong Her 
family disapproved of the marriage. edisap- 
proving adjective showing that you think some- 
one or something is bad or wrong a 
disapproving look 


disarm /dr'sa:m/ verb 1 WEAPONS] |I, T] to give up 
your weapons, or to take away someone else's 
weapons Both sides have agreed to disarm. 
2 [FEELINGS] [T] to make someone feel less angry 
His smile disarmed her. 


disarmament /di'sa:momont/ noun [U] when a 
country or group gets rid of some or all of its 
weapons nuclear disarmament 


disarming /di'sa:min/ adjective behaving in a 
way that stops people feeling angry with you 
or criticizing you a disarming smile 

disarray /,dis*r'e1/ noun [U] when something is 
untidy and not organized The house was in 
complete disarray. 


bring/cause/prevent disaster e disaster 
happens/strikes e a complete/major/ 
terrible/unmitigated disaster e a natural 
disaster 


DAMAGE] [C] some- 
thing that causes a lot of harm or damage 
floods and other natural disasters 2 |FAILURE 
[C] a failure or something that has a very bad 
result His idea was a total disaster. 3 [BAD SIT- 
UATION] [U] an extremely bad situation The hol- 
iday ended in disaster. 

disastrous /di'za:stras/ adjective extremely 
bad disastrous consequences o a disastrous 
week 

disband /dis'bend/ verb |I, T] formal to stop 
working together as a group, or to stop a group 
from working together 

disbelief / disbr'li:f/ noun [U] when you do not 
believe that something is true or real She 
shook her head in disbelief. 

disbelieve / disbr'li:v/ verb [T] to not believe 
someone or something 

disc (also US disk) /disk/ noun [C] 1 [SHAPE] a flat, 
round shape or object 2 [RECORDING] a record or 
CD 3 ANATOMY a piece of cartilage (- strong 
material in the body) between the bones in 
your back 25ee also: compact disc 

discard /di'ska:d/ verb [T] to throw something 
away discarded food wrappers 

discern /di'ss:n/ verb [T] formal to see or rec- 
ognize something ediscernible adjective There 
was no discernible difference between them. 

discerning /di'ss:inin/ adjective having or 
showing good judgment, especially about style 
and quality a discerning customer/reader 


discharge’ /dis't{a:d3/ verb [T] 1 PERSON] to al- 
low someone to leave a hospital or prison, or 


discoloured 


to order or allow someone to leave an organi- 
zation such as the army [often passive] She was 
discharged from the army yesterday. 2 [SUB- 
STANCE] If a liquid or gas is discharged from 
something, it comes out of it. 


discharge? /‘distfa:d3/ noun |C, U] 1 [LEAVE 
when someone is officially allowed or ordered 
to leave somewhere such as a prison, hospital, 
or the army 2 [COME OUT] when a liquid or gas 
comes out of something the discharge of car- 
bon dioxide 3 [SUBSTANCE] a liquid or gas that 
comes out of something 


disciple /di'saipl/ noun [C] RELIGION someone 
who follows the ideas and teaching of some- 
one, especially of a religious leader 


disciplinarian / disapli'nearian/ noun [C] some- 
one who is very strict and gives punishments 
when people break rules 


disciplinary / disa'plin’ri / Œ /'disoplineri/ ad- 
jective [always before noun] relating to punish- 
ment for someone who has broken rules 
disciplinary action 


enforce/establish/restore discipline e firm/ 
harsh/rigorous discipline e lax/poor disci- 
pline 


discipline" /'disaplin/ noun 1 [CONTROL] [U] when 
people's behaviour is controlled using rules 
and punishments There should be better disci- 
pline in schools. 2 (SELF CONTROL] [U] when you 
can control your own behaviour carefully I 
don't have enough discipline to save money. 3 
EDUCATION |C] formal a particular subject of 
study the scientific disciplines >See also: self- 
discipline 

discipline? /‘disaplin/ verb [T] 1 [PUNISH] to pun- 
ish someone [often passive] He was disciplined 
for missing a training session. 2 [CONTROL] to 
teach someone to behave in a controlled way 
[often reflexive] You have to learn to discipline 
yourself. 


disciplined /‘disaplind/ adjective behaving in 
a very controlled way the most disciplined 
army in the world 


disc jockey (also DJ) noun [C] MUSIC someone 
who plays music on the radio or at discos 


disclaim /dis'klemm/ verb [T] formal to say that 
you know nothing about something, or are not 
responsible for something The terrorists dis- 
claimed responsibility for the bomb. 


disclaimer /dis'klermo/ noun [C] when some- 
one officially says that they are not respons- 
ible for something 


disclose /dis'klouz/ verb [T] formal to give new 
or secret information to someone He refused to 
disclose details of the report. 


disclosure /dis'klau3a'/ noun |C, U] when some- 
one gives people new or secret information 


disco /'diskou/ noun [C] MUSIC a place or event 
where people dance to pop music 


discoloured UK (US discolored) /dis'kAlod/ ad- 
jective If something is discoloured, it has 
become a less attractive colour than it was 
originally. discoloured teeth 
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discomfort 


discomfort /di'skamfat/ noun 1 [PAIN] [U] slight 
pain You may feel some discomfort for a few 
days. 2 [MENTAL FEELING] [U] when you feel slightly 
embarrassed or anxious 3 HEALTH [C, U] a phys- 
ically uncomfortable situation 


disconcert / diskon'sa:t/ verb [T] to make some- 
one feel confused or anxious [often passive] She 
was disconcerted by his questions. 


disconcerting /,diskan'ss:tm/ adjective mak- 
ing you feel confused or anxious a disconcert- 
ing silence edisconcertingly adverb 


disconnect / diska'nekt/ verb [T] to separate 
two things that are joined or connected, espe- 
cially a piece of equipment and a power supply 
Switch off the machine before disconnecting it 
from the power supply. 


disconnected / diska'nektid/ adjective not 
joined in any way disconnected thoughts 


discontent /,diskon'tent/ noun [U] unhappi- 
ness about a situation There is growing dis- 
content with this government. ediscontented 
adjective 

discontinue / diskan'tinju:/ verb [T] discontin- 
uing, past discontinued to stop producing or 
providing something such as a product or 
service [often passive] I’m afraid this model has 
been discontinued. 


discord /‘disks:d/ noun [U] disagreement be- 
tween people 


discount! /‘diskaunt/ noun |C, U] FINANCE a re- 
duction in price They offer a 10 percent 
discount on rail travel for students. 


discount? /di'skaunt/ verb [T] 1 to ignore some- 
thing because you do not believe that it is true 
or that it will happen You shouldn’t discount 
the possibility of him coming back. 2 FINAN- 
CE to reduce the price of something discounted 
goods/rates 


discount al'lowed noun [U] FINANCE a dis- 
count (= lower price) given to customers who 
pay within a particular period of time 

discount re'ceived noun [U] FINANCE a dis- 
count (= lower price) a business receives when 
it pays for goods or services within a partic- 
ular period of time 


discourage /di'skarid3/ verb 1 discourage sb 
from doing sth to try to persuade someone not 
to do something a campaign to discourage peo- 
ple from smoking 2 [PREVENT] [T] to try to prevent 
something from happening a campaign to dis- 
courage smoking 3 [LESS CONFIDENT] [T] to make 
someone less confident or enthusiastic about 
something I didn't mean to discourage her. 
ediscouragement noun [U] DOpposite encourage 

discouraged /di'skarid3d/ adjective having 
lost your confidence or enthusiasm for some- 
thing 

discouraging /di'skarid3in/ adjective making 
you feel less enthusiastic or confident about 
something discouraging results 


o«discover /dt'skava'/ verb [T] 1 [FIND] to find some- 


thing The body was discovered in a ditch. 
2 FIRST] to be the first person to find something 
important Who discovered America? 3 
FORMATION] to get information about something 
for the first time [+ (that)) She discovered that 
he had been married three times before. 


O= Important words to learn 


[+ question word] Have they discovered what was 
causing your headaches? 


discoverer /di'skavoro'/ noun [C] someone who 
is the first person to find something important 


make a discovery e a chance/new discovery 
e the discovery of sth 


discovery /drskavri/ noun 1 [FINDING] [C, U] 
when someone discovers something the dis- 
covery of bones in the garden o Scientists have 
made some important discoveries about 
genetics recently. 2 [THING/PERSON] [C] something 
or someone that is discovered 


discredit /di'skredit/ verb [T] to make someone 
or something appear bad and lose the respect 
of other people They're always looking for 
ways to discredit her. 


discreet /di'skri:t/ adjective careful not to 
cause embarrassment or attract too much at- 
tention, especially by keeping something 
secret Can I trust you to be discreet? S Opposite 
indiscreet ediscreetly adverb 


discrepancy /di'skrepensi/ noun [C, U] when 
two things that should be the same are differ- 
ent There is a slight discrepancy between the 
two statements. 


discrete /di'skri:t/ adjective separate and dif- 
ferent a word that has two discrete meanings 


discretion /drskre[?n/ noun [U] 1 [CARE] when 
someone is careful not to cause embarrass- 
ment or attract too much attention, especially 
by keeping something secret You can rely on 
my discretion. 2Opposite indiscretion 2 the 
right to decide something Students can be ex- 
pelled at the discretion of the head teacher 
(= if the head teacher decides it). 


discretionary /di'skref*nri/ adjective decided 
by officials and not fixed by rules Judges have 
great discretionary powers. 


discriminate /dr'skrimineit/ verb [I] 1 [TREAT UN- 
FAIRLY] to treat someone unfairly because of 
their sex, race, religion, ete The company was 
accused of discriminating against people on 
the basis of age. 2 [NOTICE] to notice a difference 
between two things Police dogs are very good 
at discriminating between different smells. 


discriminating 


/di'skrimmeitiy/ adjective 


good at judging what is good quality a discrim- 
inating shopper 


face/suffer discrimination e age/racial/sex 
discrimination e discrimination against sb 


discrimination /di,skrimi'neif°n/ noun [U] 
when someone is treated unfairly because of 
their sex, race, religion, etc racial/sex dis- 
crimination © discrimination against older 
workers 


discus /'diskos/ noun [C] SPORT a round, flat, 
heavy object that people throw as a sport 


GET N- discuss /di'skas/ verb [T] to talk about some- 


thing with someone and tell each other your 
ideas or opinions Have you discussed this mat- 
ter with anyone else? 
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O= Important words to learn 


discuss 
Discuss is not followed by a preposition. 
We discussed the plans for the wedding. 
You can discuss something with someone. 
Can I discuss this report with you? 


have/hold a discussion e a heated/lengthy 
discussion e a discussion about sth e be un- 
der discussion 


o«discussion /di'skaf°n/ noun [C, U] when people 
talk about something and tell each other their 
ideas or opinions They were having a discus- 
sion about football. o Several ideas are still 
under discussion (= being discussed). 


dis'cussion group noun [C] INTERNET a group 
of people who use the Internet to discuss par- 
ticular subjects DSee Extra help page The Web and 
the Internet on page Centre 37. 


disdain /dis'dem/ noun [U] when you dislike 
someone or something and think that they do 
not deserve any respect His disdain for poli- 
ticians is obvious. edisdainful adjective disdain- 
ful remarks edisdainfully adverb 


be affected by/have/suffer from a disease e 
contract/develop a disease e cure/detect/ 
diagnose/treat a disease e a chronic/ 
deadly/hereditary/infectious disease 


o«disease /di'zi:z/ noun [C, U] HEALTH an illness 
caused by an infection or by a failure of health 
and not by an accident heart disease o an in- 
fectious disease ediseased adjective affected 
by a disease a diseased lung 


disembark / disim'ba:k/ verb |l] formal to 
leave a ship, boat, or aircraft All passengers 
must disembark in Vancouver. edisembarkation 
/,distmba:'kerf*n/ noun [U] 


disembodied / disim'bodid/ adjective seeming 
not to have a body or not to be connected to a 
body a disembodied voice 


disenchanted / disin'tfa:ntid/ adjective dis- 
appointed with something that you thought 
was good in the past He became disenchanted 
with politics. edisenchantment noun [U] 


disengage / disin'geid3/ verb |I, T] to become 
separated from something, or to make two 
things become separate from each other He 
gently disengaged his hand from hers. 


disentangle / disin'tengl/ verb [T] 1 [SEPARATE 
to separate someone or something that is con- 
nected to something else in a complicated way 
He disentangled himself from her arms. 
2 [STRING/WIRE] to separate things such as pieces 
of string, hair, or wire that have become 
twisted together 

disfigure /dis'figa'/ verb [T] to spoil someone's 
or something's appearance [often passive] Her 
face was disfigured by a huge scar. 

disgrace’ /dis'greis/ verb [T] to make people 
stop respecting you or your family, team, etc 
by doing something very bad 


o«dish' /dif/ noun [C] 1 


dishevelled 


disgrace? /dis'greis/ noun [U] 1 when someone 
does something very bad that makes people 
stop respecting them or their family, team, etc 
They were sent home in disgrace. 2 he a dis- 
grace to be very bad [+ that] It’s a disgrace that 
money is being wasted like this. 3 be a disgrace 
to sb/sth to be so bad or unacceptable that you 
make people stop respecting a particular 
group, activity, etc You are a disgrace to your 
profession. 


disgraced /dis'greist/ adjective A disgraced 
person has lost other people’s respect because 
they have done something very bad. a dis- 
graced politician 


disgraceful /dis'greisf?l/ adjective very bad 
disgraceful behaviour edisgracefully adverb 


disgruntled /dis'grantld/ adjective angry and 
upset Disgruntled workers have decided to go 
on strike. 


disguise’ /dis'gaiz/ noun [C, U] clothes and 
other things that you wear to change the way 
you look so that people cannot recognize you 
She usually goes out in disguise to avoid being 
bothered by the public. See also: a blessing in 
disguise 

disguise? /dis'gaiz/ verb 1 disguise yourself/ 
your voice, etc to change your appearance/ 
voice, etc so that people cannot recognize you 
He managed to escape by disguising himself 
as a woman. 2 he disguised as sb/sth to be wear- 
ing clothes and other things that make you 
look like someone or something else 3 [T] to 
hide something such as a feeling or opinion 
She couldn't disguise her disappointment. 


disgust’ /dis'gast/ noun [U] a very strong feel- 
ing of dislike or disapproval She walked out in 
disgust. 


disgust? /dis'gast/ verb [T] If something dis- 
gusts you, it makes you feel extreme dislike or 
disapproval. These pictures disgust me. 


disgusted /dis'gastid/ adjective feeling ex- 
treme dislike or disapproval of something I’m 
totally disgusted with your behaviour. 


disgusting /dis'gastin/ adjective extremely un- 
pleasant What's that disgusting smell? 


CONTAINER] a curved con- 
tainer for eating or serving food from a bak- 
ing/serving dish 2 FOOD] food that is prepared 
in a particular way as part of a meal a 
chicken/vegetarian dish 3 the dishes dirty 
plates, bowls, and other objects for cooking or 
eating food Who's going to wash the dishes? 

dish? /dif/ verb 
dish sth out phrasal verb informal to give or 
say things to people without thinking about 
them carefully 

dishcloth /'difkIp0/ noun [C] a cloth used for 
washing dirty dishes 

disheartened /dis'ha:t?nd/ adjective disap- 
pointed or without hope She was very disheart- 
ened by the results of the test. 

disheartening /dis'ha:t?ni/ adjective making 
you feel disappointed or without hope a dis- 
heartening experience 

dishevelled UK (US disheveled) /di'fev-ld/ 
adjective very untidy dishevelled hair 
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dishonest 


dishonest /di'sonist/ adjective not honest and 
likely to lie or do something illegal edishon- 
estly adverb edishonesty noun [U] when some- 
one is not honest 


dishonour’ UK (US dishonor) /di'spno'/ noun 
[U] when people stop respecting you because 
you have done something bad edishonourable 
adjective bad or not deserving respect dishon- 
ourable conduct 


dishonour? UK (US dishonor) /di'spna'/ verb [T] 
1 to show no respect for someone or some- 
thing by behaving badly He felt that he had 
dishonoured his country. 2 FINANCE to refuse to 
accept or pay a cheque or a bill (= amount 
charged) 

'dish soap US (UK washing-up liquid) noun [U] 
a thick liquid soap used to wash pans, plates, 
knives and forks etc. 


dishtowel /'diftausl/ US (UK tea towel) noun 
[C] a cloth that is used for drying plates, dishes, 
etc 


dishwasher /'difwpfo/ noun [C] a machine 
that washes plates, glasses and other kitchen 
equipment PI load the dishwasher. S See colour 
picture The Kitchen on page Centre 2 


disillusion / dist'lu:3°n/ verb [T] to cause some- 
one to discover that something they believed 
is not true 


disillusioned /,disi'lu:z»nd/ adjective feeling 
disappointed because something is not as 
good as you thought it was She says she's 
disillusioned with the music business. 


disillusionment /.disi'lu:;jnmont/ (also disil- 
lusion) noun [U] the disappointment someone 
feels when they discover something is not as 
good as they thought it was There's growing 
disillusionment with the government. 


disinfect / disin'fekt/ verb [T] HEALTH to clean 
something with a chemical that destroys 
bacteria 


disinfectant / disin'fektant/ noun [C, U] HEALTH 
a chemical substance that destroys bacteria 


disintegrate /di'sintigreit/ verb [I] 1 [BREAK] to 
break into a lot of small pieces 2 [GET WORSE] to 
become much worse The situation is disinte- 
grating into total chaos. edisintegration 
/ du,sintr'grerf?n/ noun [U] 

disinterested /di'sintrastid/ adjective not 
involved in a situation and so able to judge it 
without supporting a particular side a 
disinterested observer 


disjointed  /dis'daomtid/ adjective having 
words or ideas that are not in a clear order a 
disjointed conversation 


save/write sth to disk e on a disk e disk 
space 


o«disk /disk/ noun [C] 1 another US spelling of disc 
2 COMPUTING a piece of computer equipment 
that records and stores information electron- 
ically How much disk space is there ? >See 
colour picture The Office on page Centre 5 DSee also: 
floppy disk, hard disk 


‘disk drive noun [C] COMPUTING the part of a 
computer that allows the person using the 


O= Important words to learn 


computer to store and read information from 
a disk 


diskette /di'sket/ noun [C] COMPUTING a small, 
flat, plastic object that you put in your com- 
puter to record and store information elec- 
tronically 


dislike’ /drslaik/ verb [T] to not like someone 
or something Why do you dislike her so much? 
[+ doing sth] 7 dislike ironing intensely. 


dislike? /dr'slaik/ noun [C, U] when you do not 
like someone or something a dislike of cold 
weather o I took an instant dislike to her 
(= disliked her immediately). 


dislocate /'dislookeit/ verb [T] HEALTH If you 
dislocate a part of your body, the bones move 
away from their correct position. I think 
you've dislocated your shoulder. o a dislocated 
hip edislocation /,dislou'kerf*n/ noun [U] 


dislodge /di'slpd5/ verb [T] to move something 
away from a fixed position 


disloyal /di'sloiol/ adjective not loyal or not 
supporting someone who you should support 
I don't want to be disloyal to my friend. edis- 
loyalty noun [U] They accused her of disloyalty. 


dismal /'dizmol/ adjective very bad or unpleas- 
ant and making you feel unhappy What dis- 
mal weather. o That was a dismal 
performance. edismally adverb I tried to cheer 
her up, but failed dismally (- completely 
failed). 


dismantle /dr'smzntl/ verb [T] 1 [TAKE APART] to 
take something apart so that it is in several 
pieces He's specially trained to dismantle 
bombs. 2 [GET RID OF] to get rid of a system or 
organization 


dismay /di'smei/ noun [U] a feeling of unhap- 
piness and disappointment To our dismay, it 
started raining. 


dismayed /di'smeid/ adjective unhappy and 
disappointed [+ to do sth] 7 was dismayed to dis- 
cover that he'd lied to me. 


dismember /di'smembs‘/ verb [T] to cut the 
arms and legs off the body of a person or ani- 
mal a dismembered body 


dismiss /dr'smis/ verb [T] 1 [NOT CONSIDER] to re- 
fuse to consider an idea or opinion The com- 
mittee dismissed the idea as rubbish. 2 |MAKE 
LEAVE] to officially make someone leave their 
job [often passive] Anyone who breaks company 
rules will be dismissed. 3 [ALLOW TO LEAVE] to give 
someone official permission to leave The bell 
rang and the teacher dismissed the class. 


dismissal /drísmisl/ noun 1 [DEA] [U] when 
someone refuses to consider an idea or opin- 
ion 2 [JOB] [C, U] when an employer officially 
makes someone leave their job 


dismissive /di'smisiv/ adjective treating some- 
thing as if it is not important He's so dismis- 
sive of all my suggestions. edismissively adverb 


dismount /di'smaunt/ verb [I] formal to get off 
a horse or bicycle 


disobedience / disau'bi:dions/ noun [U] when 
someone refuses to do what someone in 
authority tells them to do 
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O= Important words to learn 


disobedient / disau'bi:diont/ adjective refus- 
ing to do what someone in authority tells you 
to do a disobedient child 


disobey / disou'bei/ verb [T] to not do what you 
are told to do by someone in authority How 
dare you disobey me! 


disorder /di's»:do'/ noun 1 HEALTH [C] a disease 
or mental problem a blood disorder 2 |BAD BE- 
HAVIOUR] [U] uncontrolled, bad behaviour, espe- 
cially by large groups of people crime and 
disorder 3 [NOT ORGANIZED| [U] when things are 
untidy or confused and not organized His 
financial affairs are in complete disorder. 
See also: eating disorder 


disordered /di'ss:dad/ adjective confused and 
not organized a disordered mind 


disorderly /di'so:d°li/ adjective 1 [BADLY BEHAVED 
behaving badly by being noisy or violent He 
was charged with being drunk and disor- 
derly. 2 |UNTIDY| untidy 


disorganized (also UK -ised) /di'so:ganaizd/ 
adjective 1 |EVENT| not planned or organized well 
The competition was completely disorganized. 
2 [PERSON] not good at planning or organizing 
things 

disorient /drso:iont/ (also UK disorientate 
/di'so:riantert/) verb [T] to make someone not 
know where to go or what to do 


disoriented /di'so:riontid/ (also UK disorien- 
tated /di'so:riontertid/) adjective confused and 
not knowing where to go or what to do Whales 
become disoriented in shallow water. 


disown /di'soun/ verb [T] to say that you do not 
want to have any involvement or connection 
with someone Even his parents have disowned 
him. 

disparage /di'sperid3/ verb [T] to say that you 
think someone or something is not very good 
[often passive] He is often disparaged by the 
critics. 

disparaging /di'sperid3in/ adjective criticiz- 
ing someone or something disparaging re- 
marks 


disparate /‘disp*rat/ adjective formal com- 
pletely different people from disparate cultures 


disparity /dr'spaeroti/ noun [C, U] formal differ- 
ence, usually relating to the money people 
earn or their position 


dispatch’ (also UK despatch) /di'spetf/ verb [T] 
formal to send someone or something some- 
where They dispatched a police car to arrest 
him. 

dispatch? (also UK despatch) /di'spet{/ noun 
1 [SENDING] [U] when someone or something is 
sent somewhere the dispatch of troops 2 [REPORT 
[C] an official report that someone in a foreign 
country sends to their organization 


dispel /di'spel/ verb [T] dispelling, past dispelled 
to get rid of a feeling, thought, or belief He ap- 
peared on TV to dispel rumours that he was 
dying. 

dispensary /di'spens*ri/ noun [C] HEALTH a 
place where medicines are given out 

dispensation / dispen'seif*n/ noun [C, U] LAW 
special permission to do something [+ to do sth] 


disposal 


The court would not grant him a dispensa- 
tion to visit his children. 


dispense /di'spens/ verb [T] to give something 
out a machine that dispenses drinks and 
snacks 
dispense with sth/sb phrasal verb to stop us- 
ing something or someone, or to get rid of 
something or someone, usually because you 
do not need them 


dispenser /di'spensa'/ noun [C] a machine that 
you can get something from a cash/drink/ 
soap dispenser 


disperse /di'sps:s/ verb |I, T] to separate and go 
in different directions, or to make something 
do this We waited until the crowds had dis- 
persed. edispersal noun [U] 


dispersion /dr'sps:[:n/ noun [U] PHYSICS the 
separation of light into different colours 


dispirited /di'spiritid/ adjective unhappy and 
without hope 


displace /dr'spleis/ verb [T] 1 [TAKE THE PLACE OF 
to take the place of someone or something 
Many of these workers will be displaced by 
modern technology. 2 MOVE] to make someone 
or something leave their usual place or posi- 
tion The earthquake displaced thousands of 
people. edisplacement noun [U] 


display’ /di'sple1/ noun 1 [ARRANGEMENT] [C] a col- 
lection of objects or pictures arranged for peo- 
ple to look at a display of children's paintings 
2 on display If something is on display, it is 
there for people to look at. Many old aircraft 
are on display at the museum. 3 [SHOW] [C] a per- 
formance or show for people to watch a fire- 
work display 4 COMPUTING [C, U] when 
something is shown electronically such as on 
a computer screen The display problems might 
be due to a shortage of disk space. 5 a display 
of affection/anger, etc when someone behaves 
in a way that shows they have a particular 
feeling 


display? /dr'splei/ verb 1 [ARRANGE] [T] to arrange 
something somewhere so that people can see 
it There were some family photographs dis- 
played on his desk. 2 COMPUTING |I, T] to show 
something electronically such as on a com- 
puter screen The text can be displayed and 
edited on screen. 3 [FEELING] [T] to show how you 
feel by your expression or behaviour He never 
displayed any interest in girls. 


displease /di'spli:z/ verb [T] formal to make 
someone annoyed or unhappy edispleased 
adjective 


displeasure /di'sple32'/ noun [U] formal when 
someone is annoyed or unhappy about some- 
thing She expressed great displeasure at his 
behaviour. 


disposable /di'spauzabl/ adjective intended to 
be used only once and then thrown away a 
disposable camera/razor 


disposable ‘income UK noun |C, U] FINANCE 
the amount of money that you have available 
to spend after tax, rent and other basic things 
that you must pay for 


disposal /di'spoozi/ noun [U] 1 when you get 
rid of something, especially by throwing it 
away waste disposal © the disposal of 
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dispose 


hazardous substances 2 at sb's disposal avail- 
able for someone to use We will have a car at 
our disposal for the whole trip. 


dispose /dr'spouz/ verb 
dispose of sth phrasal verb to get rid of some- 
thing, especially by throwing it away 

disposed /di'spauzd/ adjective formal 1 be dis- 
posed to do sth to be willing or likely to do 
something I tried to tell her but she didn't seem 
disposed to listen. 2 be favourably/well, etc dis- 
posed towards sth to like or approve of some- 
thing She seems well disposed towards the idea. 

disposition /,dispo'zif?n/ noun [C] the type of 
character someone has a cheerful/nervous 
disposition 

disproportionate / dispra'ps:{*nat/ adjective 
too large or small in comparison to something 
else There are a disproportionate number of 
girls in the class. edisproportionately adverb 


disprove /di'spru:v/ verb [T] to prove that 
thing is not true 


have/be involved in a dispute e resolve/set- 
tle a dispute e a bitter/long-running dispute 
e a dispute about/over sth 


dispute’ /'dispju:t/ noun (C, U] a disagreement, 
especially one that lasts a long time A man 
stabbed his neighbour in a dispute over noise. 


dispute? /di'spju:t/ verb [T] to disagree with 
something someone says [+ (that)] Pm not dis- 
puting that the drug has benefits. 


disqualify /drskwolifai/ verb [T] to stop some- 
one from being in a competition or doing some 
other activity because they have done some- 
thing wrong [often passive] She was disquali- 
fied from the race after a drugs test. 
edisqualification /di,skwolifi'ke1f*n/ noun [U] 


disquiet /drskwarot/ noun [U] formal when 
people are anxious or worried about some- 
thing His health has been causing disquiet. 


blatant/callous/flagrant/total disregard e 
disregard for/of sb/sth 


disregard’ / disri'ga:d/ noun [U, no plural] when 
someone does not care about or show any in- 
terest in someone or something His behaviour 
shows a total disregard for other people. 

disregard? / disri'ga:d/ verb [T] to ignore some- 
thing She chose to disregard my advice. 

disrepair / disri'pea‘/ noun [U] when a building 
is in a bad condition because someone has not 
taken care of it The house has fallen into dis- 
repair. 

disreputable /dis'repjotobl/ adjective not re- 
spected or trusted by people a disreputable 
company 


disrepute /,isri'pju:t/ noun bring sb/sth into 
disrepute formal to cause people not to respect 
or trust someone or something Corrupt police- 
men are bringing the law into disrepute. 


disrespect / disri'spekt/ noun [U] when some- 
one does not show any respect or behave po- 
litely towards someone or something a 
disrespect for authority 


O= Important words to learn 


disrespectful / disri'spektf-l/ adjective being 
rude and not showing any respect Don’t be 
disrespectful to your mother. edisrespectfully 
adverb 


disrupt /dis'rapt/ verb [T] to interrupt some- 
thing and stop it continuing as it should He 
disturbs other children and disrupts the class. 
edisruption /dis'rApf»n/ noun |C, U] the disrup- 
tion of services edisruptive adjective disruptive 
behaviour 


dissatisfaction /dis,sextis'fekfn/ noun [U] 
when you are not pleased or happy with some- 
thing He expressed his dissatisfaction with 
the legal system. 


dissatisfied /dis'sxtisfaid/ adjective not 
pleased or happy with something a dissatisfied 
customer o Are you dissatisfied with our serv- 
ice? 

dissect /dar'sekt/ verb [T] to cut something into 
pieces for scientific study We had to dissect a 
rat in biology. edissection /dar'sekf»n/ noun [U] 


disseminate /di'semineit/ verb [T] to spread 
information or ideas They are using their web- 
site to disseminate political propaganda. edis- 
semination /dr,semr'nerf?n/ noun [U] 

dissent /di'sent/ noun [U] when someone does 
not agree with something There is a lot of dis- 
sent within the Church about women priests. 
edissent verb |I] to not agree with other people 
about something edissenter noun [C] 


dissertation / diso'te1fn/ noun [C] EDUCATION 
a very long piece of writing done as part of a 
course of study She's writing a dissertation 
on American poetry. 


disservice / dis'ss:vis/ noun [no plural] when 
something causes harm to someone or some- 
thing Bad teaching does a great disservice to 
children. 


dissident /'disid?int/ noun [C] POLITICS someone 
who criticizes their government in a public 
way political dissidents 


dissimilar / dis'stmils'/ adjective different Her 
hair is not dissimilar to yours (= is similar 
to yours). 


dissipate /'disipeit/ verb |I, T] to disappear, or 
to make something disappear The heat grad- 
ually dissipates into the atmosphere. 


dissociate /dr'soofieit/ verb dissociate yourself 
from sb/sth to say that you do not have any 
connection or involvement with someone or 
something He’s trying to dissociate himself 
from his former friends. 


dissolution / diso'lu:fen/ noun [U] when an 
organization or an official arrangement ends 


dissolve /di'zvlv/ verb 1 CHEMISTRY |I, T] If a 
solid dissolves, it becomes part of a liquid, and 
if you dissolve it, you make it become part of 
a liquid. These tablets dissolve in water. SSee 
picture at diffusion 2 [T] to end an organization 
or official arrangement [often passive] Their 
marriage was dissolved in 1996. 3 dissolve into 
laughter/tears, etc to suddenly start to laugh/ 
cry, etc 


dissuade /di'sweid/ verb [T] to persuade some- 


one not to do something [+ from + doing sth] We 
tried to dissuade him from leaving. 
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O= Important words to learn 


a large/long/short/small/vast distance e a 
(short/long, etc) distance from [a place] e the 
distance between sth and sth 


o«distance' /'dist-ns/ noun 1 MEASURES (C, U] the 
length of the space between two places or 
things We're only a short distance from my 
house. o He calculated the distance between 
the Earth and the Sun. o Are the shops within 
walking distance? 2 [no plural! somewhere 
that is far away, but close enough for you to 
see or hear the things that are there I could 
see Mary in the distance. o From a distance, 
it sounded like a bell ringing. 


distance? /'dist^ns/ verb distance yourself from 
sb/sth to say or show that you are not con- 
nected or involved with someone or something 
She has tried to distance herself from the book. 


distant /'distont/ adjective 1 [FAR AWAY] far away 
in space or time distant galaxies o the distant 
sound of traffic o We hope to see you in the not 
too distant future. 2 A distant rela- 
tive is not very closely related to you. a distant 
cousin 3 [NOT FRIENDLY] [never before noun] not 
friendly She seemed cold and distant. edistantly 
adverb distantly related 


distaste /di'steist/ noun [U] when you dislike 
something and think it is unpleasant I have 
developed a distaste for meat. 

distasteful /d'steistt?l/ adjective unpleasant 


or offensive I find this advertisement extremely 
distasteful. edistastefully adverb 


thermometer 


water out 
condenser 


E——— sea water 


Bu. NE water in | 
e ] 
heat 

pure water — wu 
distillation 


distil UK (US distill) /di'stil/ verb [T] distilling, 
past distilled CHEMISTRY to make a liquid 
stronger or more pure by heating it until it 
changes into a gas and then changing it intoa 
liquid again distilled water edistillation / dist1- 
'lerf^n/ noun [U] edistillery /di'stiri/ noun [C] a 
place where strong alcoholic drinks are pro- 
duced 


distillate /'distilot/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a sub- 
stance that is formed by distilling a liquid 


distilled 'water noun [U] CHEMISTRY water 
that has been made purer by being heated 
until it becomes a gas and then cooled until it 
becomes a liquid again 


distinct /di'stipkt/ adjective 1 [DIFFERENT] differ- 
ent and separate This word has three distinct 
meanings. 2 |HEAR/SEE] easy to hear, see, or smell 
The voices gradually became louder and more 
distinct. SOpposite indistinct 3 [CLEAR] [always be- 
fore noun] clear and certain There’s been a dis- 


distress 


tinct improvement in your work. edistinctly 
adverb 


draw/make a distinction e a clear distinc- 
tion e a distinction between sth and sth 
distinction /di'stinkfen/ noun [C, U] 1 [DIFFER- 
ENCE] a difference between two similar things 
the distinction between spoken and written 
language 2 [QUALITY] a quality or fact that makes 
someone or something special or different 
wines of distinction o He has the distinction 
of being the youngest player in the World Cup 
finals. 


distinctive /dr'stipktiv/ adjective Something 
that is distinctive is easy to recognize because 
it is different from other things. a distinctive 
style of writing edistinctively adverb 


distinguish /di'stipgwif/ verb 1 RECOGNIZE DIF- 
FERENCES] |I, T] to recognize the differences be- 
tween two people, ideas, or things Children 
must learn to distinguish between right and 
wrong. o People have difficulty distinguishing 
Tracy from her twin sister Mary. 2 [SHOW DIF- 
FERENCES] [T] to make one person or thing seem 
different from another His great skill distin- 
guishes him from the rest of the team. 3 [SEE/ 
HEAR] [T] to be able to see, hear, or understand 
something 4 distinguish yourself to do some- 
thing so well that people notice and admire 
you edistinguishable adjective 


distinguished /di'stingwift/ adjective famous, 
praised, or admired a distinguished writer 


distort /drsto:t/ verb [|T] 1 [SHAPE/SOUND| to 
change the shape, sound, or appearance of 
something so that it seems strange It’s a bad 
recording - the microphone distorted our voices. 
2 to change information so that it 
is not true or realistic Newspapers distorted 
the truth about their marriage. edistorted ad- 
jective edistortion /di'st»:[*n/ noun [C, U] a gross 
distortion of the facts 


distract /di'strekt/ verb |T] to make someone 
stop giving their attention to something Stop 
distracting me - I’m trying to finish my essay. 

distracted /di'strektid/ adjective anxious and 
unable to think carefully 


distraction /di'strekfn/ noun 1 [C, U] some- 
thing that makes you stop giving your atten- 
tion to something else The phone calls were a 
constant distraction. 2 drive sb to distraction 
UK to make someone very annoyed 


distraught /di'stro:t/ adjective extremely up- 
set and unhappy 


deep/great distress e to sb's distress e be in 
distress 


distress’ /di'stres/ noun [U] 1 [UPSET] the feeling 
of being extremely upset or worried The news- 
paper reports caused her a great deal of dis- 
tress. 2 [DANGER] when someone or something is 
in danger and needs help an aircraft in dis- 
tress 


distress? /di'stres/ verb [T] to make someone 
feel very upset or worried edistressing adjec- 
tive a distressing experience 
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distribute 


distribute /di'stribju:t/ verb [T] 1 [GIVE OUT] to 
give something out to people or places The 
books will be distributed free to local schools. 
2 [SUPPLY] to supply goods to shops and compa- 
nies The company manufactures and distrib- 
utes computer equipment worldwide. 


distribution / distri'bju:sen/ noun 1 [SUPPLYING 
[U] when something is supplied or given out to 
people or places the sale and distribution of vi- 
deos 2 [SHARING] |U, no plural] the way something 
is divided and shared in a group or area the 
distribution of wealth 


distributor /di'stribjata/ noun [C] a person or 
organization that supplies goods to shops and 
companies 


district /‘distrikt/ noun [C] a part of a city or 
country, either an official area or one that is 
known for having a particular characteristic 
or business the fashion district of New York 


district at'torney (abbreviation DA) noun [|C] 
US LAW a lawyer who works for the govern- 
ment of a particular distric 


distrust /drstrast/ noun [U] when you do not 
trust someone or something edistrust verb [T] 


disturb /di'sts:b/ verb [T] 1 [INTERRUPT] to inter- 
rupt what someone is doing by making noise 
or annoying them Don't disturb him, he needs 
to sleep. 2 |UPSET] to make someone feel anxious 
or upset Some scenes are violent and may dis- 
turb younger viewers. 3 [CHANGE] to change 
something by touching it or moving it from its 
original position 

disturbance /di'sts:bens/ noun 1 [INTERRUPTION 
[C, U] something that interrupts what you are 
doing, especially something loud or annoying 
2 [FIGHTING] [C] when people fight or shout 


disturbed /di'sts:bd/ adjective not thinking or 
behaving normally because of mental or emo- 
tional problems 


disturbing /di'sts:bin/ adjective unpleasant in 
a way that makes people feel anxious or upset 
disturbing images edisturbingly adverb 

disused /di'sju:zd/ adjective not used now a di- 
sused warehouse edisuse /di'sju:s/ noun [U] 
when something is not used to fall into disuse 

ditch’ /dits/ noun [C] a long, narrow hole in the 
ground next to a road or field, which water can 
flow through 


ditch? /dit{/ verb [T] informal to get rid of some- 
one or something that you do not need or want 
now He ditched his girlfriend when she got 
pregnant. 


dither /'dió»/ verb |I] to spend too much time 
trying to make a decision Stop dithering and 
tell me which one you want! 


O= Important words to learn 


dive’ /daiv/ verb [I] past dived, also US dove, 
past participle dived 1 JUMP IN] to jump into wa- 
ter with your head and arms going in first He 
dived off the side of the boat into the sea. 2 [SWIM 
to swim under water, usually with breathing 
equipment 3 dive into/over/under, etc to move 
somewhere quickly He heard footsteps and 
dived under the table. 4 FLY) to fly down 
through the air very quickly Suddenly the 
plane dived to the ground. 5 VALUE] If a value or 
price dives, it suddenly becomes less. 


dive? /daiv/ noun [C] 1 JUMP] a jump into water 
with your arms and head going in first 2 [MOVE- 
MENT] a quick movement somewhere 3 |VALUE 
when the value or price of something sud- 
enly becomes less Share prices took a dive 
today. 4 |PLACE] informal a place such as a bar 
which is considered to be dirty or of low 
quality 
diver /‘darva'/ noun [C] someone who swims un- 
er water, usually with breathing equipment 


diverge /dar'v3:d3/ verb [I] 1 to be different, or 
to develop in a different way Over the years 
our interests have diverged. 2 to go in different 
irections At that point, the paths diverged. 
edivergence noun [C, U] 


diverse /dar'vas:s/ adjective including many dif- 
ferent types a diverse collection of music 


diversify /dar'vs:sıfa1/ verb |I, T] If a business 
diversifies, it starts making new products or 
offering new services. Many designers are di- 
versifying into casual wear. ediversification 
/ dat, v3:sifr'kerf?n/ noun [U] 


diversifying 'merger noun [C] when two 
companies that have completely different 
types of business join together 


diversion /dat'v3:fn/ noun 1 [CHANGE] [C, U] 
when something is sent somewhere different 
from where it was originally intended to go the 
diversion of money to other projects 2 [ROUTE] [C] 
UK (US detour) a different route that is used 
because a road is closed 3 [ATTENTION] [C] some- 
thing that takes your attention away from 
something else John created a diversion 
while the rest of us escaped. 4 [ENTERTAINMENT] [C] 
an activity you do for entertainment or pleas- 
ure Reading is a pleasant diversion. 


diversity /dai'vs:sati/ noun [U] when many dif- 
ferent types of things or people are included 
in something ethnic diversity 


divert /dar'va:t/ verb 1 [T] to send someone or 
something somewhere different from where 
they were expecting to go The plane was di- 
verted to Stansted because of engine trouble. 
2 divert sb's attention/thoughts, etc to take 
someone's attention away from something 


ditto' /'ditoo/ adverb used to agree with some-o.divide /di'vaid/ verb 1 [SEPARATE] |I, T] to separate 


thing that has been said, or to avoid repeating 
something that has been said 


ditto? /'dıtəu/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a mark (") 
used instead of words to show that you are 
repeating what is written above it 

ditty /‘diti/ noun [C] MUSIC a short, simple song 

diva /‘di:vo/ noun [C] MUSIC a successful and 
famous female singer 


Divali /di'va:li/ noun [U] RELIGION Diwali (= a 
Hindu festival) 


into parts or groups, or to make something 
separate into parts or groups We divided up 
into teams of six. o Each school year is divided 
into two semesters. 2 divide sth (up) among/be- 
tween sb to separate something into parts and 
give a part to each person in a group The prize 
money will be divided equally among the win- 
ners. 3 [PLACE] [T] to separate a place into two 
areas An ancient wall divides the city. 4 
MATHEMATICS [I, T] to calculate how many times 
a number can go into another number 12 
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O= Important words to learn 


divided by 6 equals 2. 5 [DISAGREE] [T] to cause 
people to disagree about something [often pas- 
sive] Council members were divided over plans 
to build a new stadium. 


dividend /‘dividend/ noun [C] FINANCE an 
amount of money paid regularly to someone 
who owns shares in a company from the com- 
pany's profits 


dividers /di'vaidez/ noun [plural] MATHEMATICS 
a piece of equipment used in mathematics con- 
sisting of two parts which are joined at one 
end and have sharp points at the other and 
which are used for measuring lines and angles 
and for making marks to show positions along 
lines 


divine /di'vain/ adjective RELIGION relating to or 
coming from God or a god 


diving /'daivip/ noun [U 
of swimming under water, usually using spe- 
cial breathing equipment 2 SPORT the activity 
or sport of jumping into water with your arms 
and head going in first DSee also: scuba diving 


‘diving board noun [C] SPORT a raised board 
next to a swimming pool that you jump from 
into the water 


divisible /di'vizobl/ adjective divisible by 2/7/50, 
etc MATHEMATICS able to be divided by 2/7/50, 
etc 


division /di'vizn/ noun 1 [SEPARATED] [U] when 
something is separated into parts or groups, 


DIY / di:at'wai/ noun [U] UK abbreviation for do 
it yourself: when you do building, decorating, 
or repairs in your own home 


dizygotic /,aiargotik/ adjective BIOLOGY 
Dizygotic twins develop from two separate 
eggs. DCompare monozygotic 


dizzy /'dizi/ adjective HEALTH feeling like eve- 
rything is turning round, so that you feel ill 
or as if you might fall 


DJ /'di:dsew (also disc jockey) noun [C] MUSIC 
someone who plays music on the radio or at 
discos 


DNA /di:en'ei/ noun [U] BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY 
abbreviation for deoxyribonucleic acid; a 
chemical in the cells of living things which 
contains genetic information See picture at 
helix 


1 the activity or sporto«do' strong form /du:/ weak form /do/ auxiliary 


verb 1 [QUESTIONS/NEGATIVES] used with another 
verb to form questions and negative phrases 
Do you need any help? o When does the next bus 
leave? o I don't know. 2 [MAKE QUESTION] used in 
a phrase at the end of a sentence to make it 
into a question Sarah lives near here, doesn't 
she? o That doesn't make any sense, does it? 
3 [AVOID REPEATING] used to avoid repeating a 
verb that has just been used "7 hate that song." 
"So do I." o My sister reads a lot more than I 
do. 4 [EMPHASIZE] used to emphasize the main 
verb He does like you, he's just shy. o Do come 
and visit us soon. 


or the way that it is separated the equal divi-o«do? /du:/ verb past tense did, past participle done 


sion of labour among workers 2 |DRGANIZATION 


1 {ACTION/JOB] [T] to perform an action or job Go 


[C] one of the groups in a business or organi- 
zation the sales division 3 [DISAGREEMENT] [C, U 
when people disagree about something a di- 
vision over the issue of free medical care 4 
MATHEMATICS [U] when you calculate how 
many times one number goes into another 
number 


divisive /di'vaisiv/ adjective causing disagree- 
ments between people a divisive issue 


divisor /di'vaiza'/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a num- 
ber by which another number is divided in a 
calculation 


get a divorce e a divorce from sb e divorce 
proceedings/rate/settlement 


divorce /di'vo:s/ noun [C, U] SOCIETY when two 
people officially stop being married My par- 
ents are getting a divorce. edivorce verb |I, T] 
She's divorcing her husband. 


divorced /dr'vo:st/ adjective 1 SOCIETY married 
before but not married now 2 get divorced S0- 
CIETY to officially stop being married My par- 
ents got divorced when I was seven. DSee 
Common Learner Error at married 


divorcée /di,vo:'si:/ Œ /-sei/ noun [C] a person, 
usually a woman, who is divorced 


divulge /dat'vald3/ verb [T] to give secret or 
private information to someone He would not 
divulge how much the house cost. 


Diwali /di'wa:li/ (also Divali) noun [C, U] RELIG- 
ION a Hindu holiday in October/November 
that celebrates light and the new year 
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upstairs and do your homework. o What are 
you doing this weekend? o What does she do? 
(= What is her job?) 2 [MAKE] [T] to make or pre- 
pare something Our printer only does black 
and white copies. o Max’s Cafe does great sand- 
wiches. 3 do badly/well, etc to be unsuccessful/ 
successful, etc Sam did very well in her exams. 
4 do biology/French/history, etc UK to study bi- 
ology/French/history, etc 5 do your hair/make- 
up, etc to make your hair/make-up, etc look 
nice 6 do sb good to have a good effect on 
someone A holiday would do you good. 7 do 
damage/harm, etc to cause damage/harm, etc 
Luckily the fire didn't do much damage. 8 will 
do will be satisfactory You don't have to pay 
now, next week will do. 9 [SPEED] [T] to travel at 
a particular speed For most of the journey we 
were doing 70 miles an hour. 


do or make? 

Do usually means to perform an activity or job. 
I should do more exercise. 
eee 


Make usually means to create or produce something. 
Did you make the dress yourself ? 


Did you do the dress yourself? 


do away with sth phrasal verb to get rid of 
something, or to stop using something We may 
do away with the school uniform soon. 

do away with sb phrasal verb informal to kill 
someone 

do sb in phrasal verb informal 1 


MAKE TIRED] to 


make someone extremely tired All that exercise 
has done me in. 2 [ATTACK] to attack or kill some- 
one 

do sth over phrasal verb US to do something 
again because you did not do it well the first 
time 
do sth up phrasal verb 1 [FASTEN] mainly UK to 
fasten something Do your coat up. It’s cold out- 
side. 2 [REPAIR] to repair or decorate a building 
so that it looks attractive 

do with sth phrasal verb used to ask where 
someone put something What did you do with 
my keys? 

do with sb/sth phrasal verb 1 could do with sb/ 
sth to need or want someone or something 7 
could do with a few days off work. 2 belhave to 
do with sb/sth to be about or connected with 
someone or something My question has to do 
with yesterday's homework. 

do without (sb/sth) phrasal verb to manage 
without having someone or something Jack's 
the kind of player we can't do without. 


do? /du:/ noun [C] UK informal a party Are you 
going to the Christmas do? 


docile /'doosail/ Œ /'da:s*l/ adjective A docile 
person or animal is quiet and easily con- 
trolled. 


dock? /dpk/ noun 1 [C] the place where ships 
stop and goods are taken off or put on 2 the 
dock LAW UK (US the stand) the place in a law 
court where the person who is accused of a 
crime sits 


dock? /àbk/ verb 1 (I, T] If a ship docks, it ar- 
rives at a dock. 2 dock sb's pay/wages to take 
away part of the money you pay someone, usu- 
ally as a punishment 


consult/see a doctor e go to the doctor's ea 
doctor's appointment 


O= Important words to learn 


documentary /,dokja'menteri/ noun [C] a film 
or television programme that gives facts about 
a real situation or real people a TV documen- 
tary about the Russian Revolution 


documentation /,bkjomen'terf»n/ noun [U] 
1 [OFFICIAL INFORMATION] pieces of paper contain- 
ing official information 2 [INSTRUCTIONS] the in- 
structions written for a piece of computer 
software or equipment 


docusoap /'dbkju:soop/ noun [C] UK an enter- 
taining television programme about the lives 
of real people who live in the same place or 
who do the same thing 


doddle /‘dodl/ noun UK be a doddle informal 
to be very easy This computer's a doddle to use. 


dodecahedron / daudeka'hi:dran/ noun [C] 
plural dodecahedrons, dodecahedra MATHEMAT- 
ICS a solid shape that has twelve flat surfaces 
of equal size with five sides 


dodge" /dod3/ verb 1 [MOVE] |, T] to move 
quickly to avoid someone or something He 
managed to dodge past the security guard. 
2 [NOT SAY/DO] [T] to avoid talking about some- 
thing or doing something you should do The 
minister dodged questions about his relation- 
ship with the actress. 


dodge? /dod3/ noun [C] when you avoid some- 
thing, usually in a dishonest way a tax dodge 


dodgems /‘dod3amz/ noun [plural] trademark a 
form of entertainment where people drive 
small electric cars on a special surface and try 
to hit each other 


dodgy /'dodsi/ adjective UK informal bad, or 
not able to be trusted His friend's a bit dodgy. 


doe /dau/ noun [C] a female deer 


o«does strong form /daz/ weak form /doz/ present 


simple he/she/it of do 


o«doesn't /'daznt/ short for does not Keith 
doesn't like mushrooms or gar lic. 


o«dog' /dog/ noun [C] an animal with fur, four 


o«doctor! /'dpkto'// noun 1 HEALTH [C] a person 
whose job is to treat people who have an ill- 


ness or injury I have to go to the doctor's for 
a check-up. 2 Doctor of Philosophy/Divinity, etc 
EDUCATION someone who has the most ad- 
vanced type of qualification from a university 
See also: spin doctor 


doctor? /'dpkt»'/ verb [T] to change something, 
usually in a dishonest way The photo in his 
passport had been doctored. 


doctorate /'dbpktrot/ noun [C] EDUCATION the 
most advanced type of qualification from a 
university He has a doctorate in physics from 
Cambridge. 


doctrine /‘doktrin/ noun |C, UJ POLITICS, RELIG- 
ION a belief or set of beliefs taught by a relig- 
ious or political group Christian doctrine 


draw up/produce a document e in a docu- 
ment e a document about/concerning/on 


sth 


o«document /'dpkjomont/ noun [C] 1 [PAPER] a 
piece of paper with official information on it 
Please sign and return the insurance docu- 
ments enclosed. 2 COMPUTING a piece of text 
produced electronically on a computer How do 
I create a new document? 


legs and a tail that is kept as a pet, or trained 
to guard buildings and guide blind people Let's 
take the dog for a walk. S See also: guide dog, hot 
dog 


dog? /dog/ verb [T] dogging, past dogged to 
cause someone or something trouble for a long 
time [often passive] His football career has been 
dogged by injury. 

dog-eared /‘dogiad/ adjective If a piece of 
paper or a book is dog-eared, its corners are 
folded and torn from being touched a lot. 


dogfight /‘dogfait/ noun [C] a fight between 
two military aircraft in which they fly very 
fast and very close to each other 


dogged /'d»gid/ adjective [always before noun] 
continuing to do or believe in something, al- 
though it is difficult dogged determination 
edoggedly adverb 


doghouse /'dpghaus/ noun 1 [C] US (UK ken- 
nel) a small building for a dog to sleep in 2 be 
in the doghouse If you are in the doghouse, you 
have done something to make people angry or 
annoyed with you. 


dogma /'dogm»/ noun [C, U] a belief or set of 
beliefs that people are expected to accept as 
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the truth, without ever doubting them politi- 
cal dogma 


dogmatic /dog'metik/ adjective not willing to 
accept other ideas or opinions because you 
think yours are right 


dogsbody /'d»gzbbdi/ noun [C] UK someone 
who has to do boring jobs for someone else 


doing /'du:19/ noun 1 be sb's doing to have been 
done or caused by someone The problem is not 
all his doing. 2 take some/a lot of doing infor- 
mal to be difficult to do It took some doing to 
convince him to come. 


doldrums /'dbldromz/ noun in the doldrums a 
If a business or job is in the doldrums, it is not 
very successful and nothing new is happening 
in it. b UK sad and with no energy or enthu- 
siasm 


dole /doul/ verb 
dole sth out pArasal verb to give something, 
especially money, to several people or in large 
amounts 


the dole /dəvl/ noun UK money that the 
government gives someone when they are 
unemployed He's been on the dole for years. 


doleful /'doulf*l/ adjective very sad doleful eyes 


doll /dol/ noun [C] a child's toy that looks like 
a small person 


o«dollar /'dpla/ noun [C] ECONOMICS the unit of 
money used in the US, Canada, and some 
other countries; $ a hundred dollars/$100 o a 
dollar bill 


dollop /'dblop/ noun [C] a lump or mass of a 
soft substance, usually food a dollop of cream 


dolphin /‘dolfin/ noun [C] an intelligent animal 
that lives in the sea, breathes air, and looks 
like a large, smooth, grey fish 


domain /ds»o'mem/ noun [C] [AREA] a particular 
area, activity, or subject that someone con- 
trols or deals with The garden is his domain. 
o This information should be in the public 
domain (= known by the public). 

do'main name noun |C] INTERNET the part of 
an email or website address that shows the 
name of the organization that the address 
belongs to 


dome /daum/ noun [C] a curved, round roof of 
a building edomed adjective a domed roof 


domestic /do'mestik/ adjective 1 SOCIETY relat- 
ing to the home and family relationships do- 
mestic violence o What are his domestic 
arrangements? 2 [COUNTRY] inside one country 
and not international a domestic flight 3 |ANI- 
MAL] A domestic animal is kept as a pet. 


domesticated /da'mestikertid/ adjective 1 [AN- 
IMAL] A domesticated animal is kept as a pet or 
lives on a farm. 2 [PERSON] A domesticated per- 
son is able or willing to do cleaning, cooking, 
and other jobs in the home. 


domesticity /,domes'tisati/ noun [U] life at 
home looking after a house and family 

dominance /'dopmmons/ noun [U] power, influ- 
ence, and control £he company's dominance in 
the software industry 


dominant /'dpminont/ adjective 1 [IMPORTANT 
main or most important Her mother was the 


dominant influence in her life. 2 [STRONG] strong- 
est and wanting to take control a dominant 
older brother 3 BIOLOGY a dominant gene 
will cause a particular characteristic even if 
it is only passed on by one parent Compare 
recessive 


dominate /'dpmmeit/ verb |l, T] 1 [CONTROL] to 
control or have power over someone or some- 
thing The US continues to dominate the world 
politically. 2 [BE IMPORTANT] to be the largest, 
most important, or most noticeable part of 
something The cathedral dominates the sky- 
line. 


global/world domination e domination of 
sth e domination over sb/sth 


domination /,domi'neifn/ noun [U] great 
power and control over someone or something 
else world domination 

domineering /,domr'niory/ adjective trying to 
control people too much a domineering mother 

dominion /do'mmjon/ noun [U] formal the 
power and right to control someone or some- 
thing 

domino /'dpmmnou/ noun [C] plural dominoes a 
small, rectangular object that has spots on it, 
used in a game edominoes noun [U] a game 
played using dominoes 


don /don/ verb |T] donning, past donned formal 
to put on a piece of clothing such as a coat or 
hat 


donate /dou'neit/ verb [T] 1 MONEY/GOODS] to give 
money or goods to a person or organization 
that needs help Four hundred new computers 
were donated to the college. 2 [BLOOD/ORGANS] to 
allow some of your blood or part of your body 
to be used for medical purposes 


make a donation e a donation of [$50/food/ 
clothing, etc] e a donation to sb/sth 


donation /dou'neif^n/ noun [C, U] when money 
or goods are given to help a person or organ- 
ization Would you like to make a donation? 


o«done' /dan/ adjective 1 finished or completed 


Did you get your essay done in time? 2 FOOD 
cooked enough The potatoes aren't quite done 
yet. DSee also: easier (easy?) said than done, well- 
done 


done? /dan/ exclamation something that you 
say to show that you accept someone's offer 
"Ill give you 50 pounds for the whole lot." 
"Done!" 


done? /dan/ past participle of do 


donkey /‘donki/ noun [C] 1 an animal that 
looks like a small horse with long ears 2 for 
donkey's years UK informal for a long time 


'donkey work noun [U] UK informal the most 
boring or difficult parts of a job 


donor /'doone'/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH someone who 
gives some of their blood or part of their body 
to be used for medical purposes 2 FINANCE- 
someone who gives money or goods to a per- 
son or organization that needs help Ten 
thousand dollars was given by an anonymous 
donor. 25ee also: blood donor 
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o«don't /dount/ short for do not Please don't talk 
during the exam. 


donut /'dounat/ noun [C] FOOD another US spell- 
ing of doughnut (= a small, round, fried cake) 


doodle /'du:dl/ verb [I, T] to draw little pictures 
or patterns on something without thinking 
about it edoodle noun [C] 


doom /du:m/ noun [U] 1 death, destruction, and 
other unpleasant events that cannot be 
avoided a horrible sense of doom 2 doom and 
gloom unhappiness and feeling no hope for the 
future Life's not all doom and gloom, you 
know. 


doomed /du:md/ adjective certain to fail, die, 
or have problems Their marriage was doomed 
from the start. 


close/open/shut/slam a door e knock on a 
door e be at the door 


o«door /do:'/ noun [C] 1 [THING YOU OPEN] the part of 
a building, room, vehicle, or piece of furniture 
that you open or close to get inside it or out of 
it Please shut the door behind you. o I can't 
open the door. o There's someone at the door. 
2 [SPACE] the space in a wall where you enter a 
building or room He led us through the door to 
the rear of the building. 3 behind closed doors 
privately and not in public Most of the deals 
were done behind closed doors. 4 two/three, etc 
doors away in a place that is two/three, etc 
houses away We live just a few doors away 
from the Smiths. DSee also: trap door 


doorbell /'də:bel/ noun [C] a button that you 
press next to a door that makes a noise to let 
someone know that you are there 


doorknob /'ds:nvb/ noun [C] a round object on 
a door that you hold and turn to open or close 
it 

doorman /'d5:mon/ noun |C] plural doormen a 
man who stands near the doors of a large 
building such as a hotel to watch and help the 
visitors 


doormat /'do:mzt/ noun [C] 1 [MATERIAL] a piece 
of thick material on the floor by a door used 
to clean your shoes before entering a building 
2 [PERSON] informal someone who allows other 
people to treat them very badly 


doorstep /'do:step/ noun [C] 1 a step in front 
of the door of a building 2 on your doorstep 
very near to where you live They have the 
Rocky Mountains on their doorstep. 


door-to-door /,d»:to'do:/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun], adverb 1 [JOURNEY] going from one 
house or building to another The hotel 
offers a door-to-door service to the airport. 
2 [EVERY HOUSE] going to every house in an area 
a. door-to-door salesman 


doorway /'do:wei/ noun [C] an entrance to a 
building or room through a door She waited 
in the doorway while I ran back inside. 

dope’ /daup/ noun informal 1 HEALTH [U] an 
illegal drug taken for pleasure, especially 
cannabis (= drug that you smoke) 2 [C] US 
informal a stupid or silly person 

dope? /daup/ verb 1 HEALTH [T] to give a drug to 
a person or animal, usually so that they 


O= Important words to learn 


become sleepy 2 be doped up HEALTH to have a 
lot of a drug in your body affecting your 
behaviour 


dork /də:k/ noun [C] mainly US informal a 
stupid or silly person 


dormant /'do:mont/ adjective not active or 
developing now, but possibly active in the 
future a dormant volcano 


dormitory /‘ds:mitri/ (also dorm informal) 
noun |C] 1 [BEDROOM] a large bedroom with a lot 
of beds, especially in a school 2 [BUILDING] US 
(UK hall of residence) a large building at a col- 
lege or university where students live 

DOS /d»s/ noun [U] trademark COMPUTING ab- 
breviation for disk operating system: a type of 
operating system for computers 

dosage /‘dausid3/ noun [C] HEALTH how much 
medicine you should take and how often you 
should take it the recommended daily dosage 


a high/low dose ea fatal/lethal dose e a dose 
of sth 


dose /doous/ noun |C] 1 HEALTH a measured 
amount of medicine that is taken at one time 
or during a period of time What is the recom- 
mended dose? o a lethal dose 2 a dose of sth 
an amount of something, often something un- 
pleasant a dose of bad news edose verb [T] to 
give someone a drug or medicine 


dosh /dpJ/ noun [U] UK informal money 


doss /dps/ (also doss down) verb |I] UK informal 
to sleep somewhere temporarily, such as on 
the floor Can I doss at your house tonight? 
doss about/around pArasal verb UK informal 
to spend your time doing very little 


dossier /'dpsiei/ noun [C] a set of documents 
that contain information about a particular 
person or subject The officers compiled a 
dossier on the case. 


dot /dpt/ noun 1 [C] a small, round mark or 
spot a pattern of blue and green dots 2 
INTERNET [U] spoken the spoken form of ‘.’ in an 
internet address dot co dot uk (= .co.uk) 3 on 
the dot at that exact time We Rave to leave at 
7.80 on the dot. 


dot? /dpt/ verb [T] dotting, past dotted 1 [PUT] to 
put a dot or dots on something 2 [SPREAD] (also 
dot around) to be spread across an area The 
company has 43 hotels dotted around the UK. 


dot.com /dot'kom/ (also dotcom) noun [C] 
INTERNET a company that does most of its 
business on the Internet a dot.com company/ 
millionaire 


dote /doot/ verb 
dote on sb phrasal verb to love someone com- 
pletely and believe that they are perfect She 
absolutely dotes on that little boy. 

doting /'dootip/ adjective [always before noun] 
extremely loving and caring doting parents 

dot-matrix printer  /btmeitriks'printor/ 
noun [C] COMPUTING a computer printer that 
forms letters, numbers and other symbols 
from dots (= very small marks) 


dotted ‘line noun 1 [C] a line of printed dots 
on a piece of paper 2 sign on the dotted line to 
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make an agreement official by writing your 
name on it 


dotty /‘doti/ adjective UK slightly crazy a dotty 
old woman 


odouble’ /'dabl/ adjective 1 [TWO PARTS] having 
two parts of the same type or size double doors 
o My number is four, two, six, double two, five 
(= 426225). 2 [TWICE THE SIZE] twice the amount, 
number, or size of something a double vodka 
o a double hamburger 3 [FOR TWO] made to be 
used by two people a double bed/room 


double? /'d4bl/ verb |I, T] to increase and be- 
come twice the original size or amount, or to 
make something do this Our house has almost 
doubled in value. 
double (up) as sth phrasal verb If something 
doubles up as something else, it also has the 
purpose of that thing. The school’s gymnasium 
doubles up as a dining room. 
double back phrasal verb to turn and go back 
in the direction that you have come from 
double (sb) over/up phrasal verb to suddenly 
bend your body forward, usually because of 
pain or laughter, or to make someone do this 


double? /‘dabl/ noun 1 [C, U] something that is 
twice the usual amount, number, or size 2 sb's 
double someone who looks exactly the same as 
someone else 


double? /'d4bl/ determiner twice as much or as 
many Our new house is double the size of our 
old one. 


double-barrelled UK (US double-barreled) 
/,dAbl'bzereld/ adjective 1 [GUN] A double-bar- 
relled gun has two of the cylindrical parts that 
bullets come out of. 2 [NAME| UK A double-bar- 
relled name is two names joined together. 

double 'bass noun [C] MUSIC a wooden musi- 
cal instrument with four strings, like a very 
large violin (= instrument you hold against 
your neck), that you play while standing up or 
sitting on a high chair 

double 'bed noun [C] a bed big enough for two 
people to sleep in 


double 'bond noun [C] CHEMISTRY a chemical “doubt? /daut/ verb [T] 1 


bond in which two atoms share two pairs of 
electrons, which hold them together 


double-breasted / dabl'brestid/ adjective A 
double-breasted jacket or coat has two sets of 
buttons to fasten at the front. 


double-check / dabl'tfek/ verb [I, T] to exam- 
ine something again so that you are certain it 
is safe or correct 


double-click /,dabl'klık/ verb |I, T] COMPUTING 
to quickly press a button twice on a mouse 
(= small computer control) to make something 
happen on a computer screen Double-click on 
the icon to start the program. 

double-cross / dabl'krvs/ verb [T] to deceive 
someone who you should be helping 

double-decker /,dAbl'deko'/ noun [C] UK a tall 
bus with two levels a double-decker bus 

double entry ‘bookkeeping noun [U] Fi- 
NANCE a system that a business uses to record 
its financial situation, where each sum of 
money is shown as money received in one part 
and money spent in the other part 


double-glazing /,Abl'gleizip/ noun [U] UK 
windows that have two layers of glass to keep 
a building warm or quiet 


double ‘helix noun [C] BIOLOGY the structure 
of a DNA molecule that is made of two long 
thin pieces twisted together in a double spiral 
shape 


doubles /'dablz/ noun [U] SPORT a game, espe- 
cially tennis, in which two people play 
together against two other people 


double 'standard noun [C] when people are 
given different treatment in an unfair way 
[usually plural] Critics accused the government of 
double standards in its policies. 


double 'take noun [C] when you quickly look 
at someone or something a second time be- 
cause you cannot believe you have seen some- 
thing or heard something [usually singular] He 
did a double take when he saw her. 


doubly /‘dabli/ adverb twice as much, or very 
much more It is doubly important to drink 
plenty of water when it's hot. 


express have/raise oubts e a nagging/se- 
rious doubt e doubts about sth 


o«doubt! /daut/ noun 1 [C, U] when you are not 


certain about something, or do not trust some- 
one or something 7 have some doubts about 
his ability to do the job. 2 have no doubt to be 
certain [* (that)) 7 have no doubt that I made 
the right decision. 3 there's no doubt it is cer- 
tain [+ (that)] There is no doubt that he's a good 
player. 4 be in doubt to not be certain The fu- 
ture of the project is in doubt. 5 cast doubt on 
sth to make something seem uncertain Wit- 
nesses have cast doubt on the suspect's inno- 
cence. 6 without (a) doubt certainly She is 
without doubt a great musician. 7 no doubt 
used to say that something is very likely No 
doubt she'll spend the money on new clothes. 
See also: give sb the benefit! of the doubt, beyond/ 
without a shadow' of a doubt 


FEEL UNCERTAIN] to feel 
uncertain about something or think that 
something is not probable [+ (that)] J doubt that 
I'll get the job. o I doubt if/whether he'll win. 
2 [NOT BELIEVE] to not believe someone or some- 
thing Do you have any reason to doubt her? 


doubtful /'dautt:l/ adjective 1 [NOT PROBABLE] not 
probable It’s doubtful if/ whether he'll be able 
to come. |+ (that)] It’s doubtful that anyone sur- 
vived the fire. 2 [NOT CERTAIN] not feeling certain 
about something edoubtfully adverb 


doubtful 'debt noun [C] FINANCE a debt 
is not likely to be paid 

doubtless /'dautlos/ adverb probably He will 
doubtless be criticized by journalists. 

dough /dsu/ noun [U] FOOD a thick mixture of 
flour and liquid used to make foods such as 
bread or pastry 

doughnut (also US donut) /‘daunat/ noun [C] 


FOOD a small, round, fried cake, sometimes 
with a hole in the middle 


dour /dusa', daus/ adjective unfriendly and 
serious a dour expression 


hat 
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douse /daus/ verb [T] 1 POUR] to pour a lot of 
liquid over someone or something The dessert 
was doused with brandy and set alight. 2 [STOP 
BURNING] to stop a fire burning by putting a lot 
of water on it £o douse the flames/fire 


dove" /dav/ noun [C] a white bird, sometimes 
used as a symbol of peace 


dove? /doov/ US past tense of dive 


dowdy /'daudi/ adjective plain and not fashion- 
able 


the Dow Jones /,dav'dzəunz/ noun [no plural 
ECONOMICS a list of the prices of shares in the 
30 most important companies on the New 
York Stock Exchange 


o«down' /daun/ adverb, preposition 1 [LOWER PLACE 
towards or in a lower place The kids ran down 
the hill to the gate. o I bent down to have a look. 
2 [LEVEL/AMOUNT] towards or at a lower level or 
amount Can you turn the music down? o Slow 
down so they can see us. 3 [SURFACE] moving from 
above and onto a surface I sat down and 
turned on the TV. o Put that box down on the 
floor. 4 [DIRECTION] in or towards a particular di- 
rection, usually south Pete's moved down to 
London. 5 down the road/river, etc along or fur- 
ther along the road/river, etc There’s another 
pub further down the street. 6 notelwrite, etc sth 
down to write something on a piece of paper 
Can I just take down your phone number? 
7 [STOMACH] inside your stomach He's had food 
poisoning and can't keep anything down. 8 be 
down to sb UK to be someone's responsibility 
or decision I’ve done all I can now, the rest is 
down to you. 9 comelgo down with sth to be- 
come ill The whole family came down with food 
poisoning. 10 down under informal Australia, 
or in Australia 


down? /daon/ adjective [never before noun] 1 sad 
What's the matter? You look a bit down today. 
2 COMPUTING If a computer or machine is 
down, it is temporarily not working. The net- 
work was down all morning. 


down? /daun/ noun [U] soft feathers, often used 
as a warm filling for bed covers 3See also: ups 
and downs 

down" /daun/ verb [T] informal to drink some- 
thing quickly 

down-and-out  /,aunon'aut/ adjective If 
someone is down-and-out, they have no 
money, possessions, or opportunities. edown- 
and-out noun [C] 

downcast /'daonka:st/ adjective 1 [SAD] sad or 
disappointed 2 [EYES] If someone's eyes are 
downcast, they are looking down. 

downgrade /,aoun'greid/ verb [T] to move 
someone or something to a less important 
position 

downhearted / daun'‘ha:tid/ adjective sad or 
disappointed 

downhill? / daun'hil/ adverb 1 towards the bot- 
tom of a hill or slope It’s so much easier cycling 
downhill. 2 go downhill to gradually become 
worse After his wife died, his health started to 
go downhill. 

downhill? /,daun'hil/ adjective 1 leading down 
towards the bottom of a hill or slope downhill 
skiing 2 be all downhill; be downhill all the way 


O= Important words to learn 


to be much easier From now on it will be all 
downhill. 


download! /,daun'loud/ @ /'daunloud/ verb 
[T] COMPUTING to copy computer programs, mu- 
sic or other information electronically using 
the Internet You can download this software- 
free from their website. edownloadable adjec- 
tive able to be downloaded downloadable 
files/images >See Extra help page The Web and 
the Internet on page Centre 36. 


download? /'daunlood/ noun [C] COMPUTING a 
computer program, music or other informa- 
tion that has been or can be downloaded 


downmarket  /,aon'ma:kit/ adjective UK 
cheap and low quality 


down 'payment noun [C] FINANCE the first 
amount of money that you pay when you buy 
something expensive and pay over a period of 
time a down payment on a house 


downplay /,daun'plei/ verb [T] to make some- 
thing seem less important or bad than it really 
is The report downplays the risks of nuclear 
power. 


downpour /'daunpos/ noun [C] when it sud- 
denly rains a lot 


downright /‘daunrait/ adverb downright dan- 
gerous/rude/ugly, etc extremely dangerous/ 
rude/ugly, etc 


downside /‘daunsaid/ noun [no plural] the 
disadvantage of a situation The downside of 
living in a city is all the pollution. 


downsize /'daun,saiz/ verb |I, T] to make a com- 
pany or organization smaller by reducing the 
number of people who work there edownsizing 
noun [U] 


Down's syndrome /'daunzsindroom/ noun 
[U] HEALTH a condition that some babies are 
born with which affects their physical and 
mental development 


downstairs /,daoun'steoz/ adverb on or to a 
lower level of a building She went downstairs 
to see who was at the door. edownstairs adjec- 
tive a downstairs bathroom 


downstream / daun'stritm/ adverb in the di- 
rection that the water in a river is moving in 


down-to-earth / dauntu's:0/ adjective practi- 
cal and realistic 


downtown  /aun'aon/ adjective [always 
before noun], adverb US in or to the central 
part or main business area of a city downtown 
Chicago 

downtrodden /'daun,trod:n/ adjective treated 
badly and without respect from other people 
downtrodden workers 


downturn /‘daunts:n/ noun [C] ECONOMICS 
when a business or economy becomes less 
successful There has been a sharp downturn 
in sales. 


downwards (also US downward) /'daunwodz/ 
adverb towards a lower place or level The road 
slopes downwards to the river. edownward 
adjective 2See also: a downward spiral 


downwind /,daun'wind/ adjective, adverb in 
the direction that the wind is blowing 
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O= Important words to learn 


dowry /'dauri/ noun [C] money that a woman's 
family gives to the man she is marrying in 
some cultures 


doze /douz/ verb [I] to sleep lightly Grandma 
was dozing in front of the TV. 
doze off phrasal verb to gradually start sleep- 
ing, usually during the day He dozed off during 
the film. 


dozen /'daz/ noun, determiner 1 twelve, or a 
group of twelve There were about a dozen peo- 
ple at the party. 2 dozens informal a lot She's 
got dozens of friends. S See also: a dime a dozen 


oDr written abbreviation for doctor Dr Paul Tho- 


mas 


Dr. FINANCE written abbeviation for debit: money 
taken out of an account 


drab /dreb/ adjective without colour and 
boring to look at drab, grey buildings 


draconian /dro'kounion/ adjective very severe 
draconian laws 


draft! /dra:ft/ noun 1 WRITING] [C] a piece of writ- 
ingor a plan that is not yet in its finished form 
He made several changes to the first draft. 
2 the draft US when people are told that they 
must join the armed forces 3 [COLD AIR] [C] US 


spelling of draught (7 a current of cold air in 
a room) 


draft a constitution/legislation/a letter/a 
proposal 


draft? /dra:ft/ verb [T] 1 WRITE] to produce a piece 
of writing or a plan that you intend to change 
later to draft a letter 2 [MILITARY] to order some- 
one to join the armed forces 
draft sb in/draft sb into sth phrasal verb UK 
to bring someone somewhere to do a particu- 
lar job Extra police were drafted in to stop the 
demonstration. 


draftsman US (UK draughtsman) /'dra:ftsmon/ 
noun |C] plural draftsmen ART someone who 
draws detailed drawings as plans for some- 
thing 


drafty  /'dra:íti/ adjective US spelling of 
draughty 


drag! /drzg/ verb dragging, past dragged 1 drag 
sth/sb across/along/over, etc to pull something 
or someone along the ground somewhere, usu- 
ally with difficulty The table was too heavy to 
lift, so we had to drag it across the room. 2 drag 
sb along/out/to, etc to make someone go some- 
where they do not want to go J have to drag 
myself out of bed every morning. 3 COMPUT- 
ING [T] to move something somewhere on a 
computer screen using a mouse (= small com- 
puter control) 4 [I] (also drag on) to continue 
for too much time in a boring way See also: 
drag your feet (foot!) 
drag sb down phrasal verb UK If an unpleas- 
ant situation drags someone down, it makes 
them feel unhappy or ill. 
drag sb into sth phrasal verb to force someone 
to become involved in an unpleasant or diffi- 
cult situation I don't want to be dragged into 
this argument. 
drag sth out phrasal verb to make something 
continue for more time than is necessary 


dramatize 


drag? /dreg/ noun 1 in drag informal If a man 
is in drag, he is wearing women's clothes. 2 be 
a drag informal to be boring and unpleasant 
Cleaning the house is such a drag. 3 [C] when 
you breathe in smoke from a cigarette He took 
a drag on his cigarette. 


‚drag and 'drop verb |I, T] COMPUTING to move 
something on a computer screen using a 
mouse 


dragon /'dregn/ noun |C] a big, imaginary 
creature which breathes out fire 


dragonfly /'drzgnflai/ noun [C] an insect with 
long wings and a thin, colourful body, often 
seen flying near water See picture at insect 


drain" /dreim/ verb 1 REMOVE LIQUID] [T] to remove 
the liquid from something, usually by pouring 
it away Drain the pasta and add the tomatoes. 
2 |FLOW AWAY] [I] If something drains, liquid 
flows away or out of it. 3 [MAKE TIRED] [T] to make 
someone very tired The long journey drained 
him. 4 [DRINK] [T] If you drain a glass or cup, you 
drink all the liquid in it. 


drain? /drem/ noun 1 [C] a pipe or hole that 
takes away waste liquids or water She poured 
the dirty water down the drain. 2 a drain on 
sth something that uses or wastes a lot of 
money or energy 3 down the drain informal If 
money or work goes down the drain, it is 
wasted. 


drainage /‘dreinid3/ noun [U] the system of 
water or waste liquids flowing away from 
somewhere into the ground or down pipes 
'drainage basin noun [C] GEOGRAPHY an area 
of land from which the rain flows into a 
particular river or lake, etc. 
drained /dremnd/ adjective If someone is 
drained, they are extremely tired. 
drainpipe /‘drempaip/ noun [C] a pipe that 
carries waste water away from a building 


a drama unfolds e high drama e human 
drama 


drama /'dra:mo/ noun 1 LITERATURE [C] a play in 
a theatre or on television or radio a historical 
drama 2 |PLAvs/AcTING]| [U] plays and acting gen- 
erally modern drama 3 |EXCITEMENT] [C, U] when 
something exciting happens There was a lot of 
drama in the courtroom. 


'drama queen noun [C] informal someone 
who gets far too upset or angry over small 
problems 


dramatic /dra'mztik/ adjective 1 [SUDDEN] very 
sudden or noticeable a dramatic change/im- 
provement 2 [EXCITING] full of action and excite- 
ment a dramatic rescue 3 [THEATRE] [always before 
noun] relating to plays and acting 4 [BEHAVIOUR 
showing your emotions in a very obvious way 
because you want other people to notice you 
Stop being so dramatic! edramatically adverb 


dramatist /'dremotist/ noun [C] LITERATURE 
someone who writes plays 

dramatize (also UK -ise) /'draemotarz/ verb [T] 
LITERATURE 1 to make an event or situation 


seem more exciting than it really is The media 
tends to dramatize things. 2 to change a story 
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so that it can be performed as a play edrama- 
tization /,draemotar'zerf?n/ noun [C, U] 


drank /dræņk/ past tense of drink 


drape /dreip/ verb 1 drape sth across/on/over, etc 
to put something such as cloth or a piece of 
clothing loosely over something He draped his 
jacket over the chair and sat down to eat. 2 be 
draped in/with sth to be loosely covered with a 
cloth The coffin was draped in a flag. 


drapes /dreips/ noun [plural] mainly US long, 
heavy curtains 


drastic /'drestik/ adjective Drastic action or 
change is sudden and extreme. drastic reduc- 
tions in price edrastically adverb 


draught’ UK (US draft) /dra:ft/ noun [C] a cur- 
rent of cold air in a room 


draught? UK (US draft) /dra:ft/ adjective 
draught beer/lager, etc FOOD a drink that comes 
from a large container and not from a can or 
bottle 


draughts /dra:fts/ UK (US checkers) noun [U] a 
game that two people play by moving flat, 
round objects around on a board of black and 
white squares 


draughtsman UK (US draftsman) 
/'dra:ftsmon/ noun [C] plural draughtsmen DT 
someone who draws detailed drawings as 
plans for something 


draughty UK (US drafty) /'dra:fti/ adjective 
having currents of cold air blowing through a 
draughty old building 


o«draw' /dro/ verb past tense drew, past partici- 
ple drawn 1 ART |I, T] to produce a picture by 
making lines or marks, usually with a pen or 
pencil She drew a picture of a tree. 2 draw sth/ 
sb across/back/over, etc to pull something or 
someone gently in a particular direction He 
took her hand and drew her towards him. 
3 draw into/out/away, etc to move somewhere, 
usually in a vehicle The train drew into the 
station. 4 draw the curtains to pull curtains 
open or closed 5 draw (sb's) attention to sth/sb 
to make someone notice someone or some- 
thing I don't want to draw too much attention 
to myself. 6 [ATTRACT] [T] to attract someone to a 
place or person Thousands of tourists are 
drawn to the city every year. 7 SPORT |I, T] UK 
to finish a game or competition with each 
team or player having the same score England 
drew 2-2 against Italy. 8 {TAKE OUT] [T] to take 
something out of a container or your pocket, 
especially a weapon He drew a knife and 
started threatening me. 9 draw near/close to be- 
come nearer in space or time Her birthday's 
drawing nearer every day. 10 draw (a) breath 
to breathe in air She drew a deep breath and 
started her speech. 11 FINANCE [T] (also draw 
out) to take money from your bank account 
12 draw to a close/end to be almost finished 
13 draw conclusions to make judgments after 
considering an subject or situation 14 draw a 
comparison/distinction to say that there is a 
similarity or difference between two things 
S See also: draw a blanke, draw the line! at sth, draw 
a veil over sth 

draw back phrasal verb to move away from 
someone or something, usually because you 
are surprised or frightened 


O= Important words to learn 


draw sb/sth into sth phrasal verb to make 
someone or something become involved in a 
difficult or unpleasant situation I’m not going 
to be drawn into this argument. 
draw on sth pArasal verb to use information 
or your knowledge or experience of something 
to help you do something His novels draw 
heavily on his childhood. 
draw sth up phrasal verb to prepare some- 
thing, usually a plan, list, or an official agree- 
ment, by writing it 

draw? /dro:/ noun |C] 1 SPORT mainly UK when 
a game or competition finishes with each 
player or team having the same score The 
match ended in a draw. 2 (also US drawing) a 
competition that is decided by choosing a par- 
ticular ticket or number £he National Lottery 
draw See also: the luck of the draw 


“have drawbacks e a big/major drawback e 
the main/only drawback e a drawback of/to/ 
with sth 


drawback /‘dro:bek/ noun [C] a problem or 
disadvantage The only drawback with this 
camera is the price. 


drawer /dro:/ noun [C] a container like a box 
without a lid that is part of a piece of furniture 
and that slides in and out She opened the 
drawer and took out a knife. See also: chest of 
drawers 


drawing /'dro/ noun 1 ART [C] a picture 
made with a pencil or pen There were some 
children's drawings pinned up on the wall. 2 
ART [U] the skill or activity of making pictures 
using a pencil or pen Do you want to do some 
drawing? 3 [C] US (UK/US draw) a competition 
that is decided by choosing a particular ticket 
or number 


'drawing board noun back to the drawing 
board If you go back to the drawing board, you 
have to start planning a piece of work again 
because the first plan failed. 


'drawing pin UK (US thumbtack) noun [C] a 
pin with a wide, flat top, used for fastening 
pieces of paper to a wall 


'drawing room noun [C] old-fashioned a room 
in a large house used for sitting in and talking 
with guests 


drawings  /'droupz/ noun [plural] FINANCE 
money that is taken out of a business, for ex- 
ample to pay the people who own the business 


drawl /droi/ noun [no plural] a lazy way of 
speaking that uses long vowel sounds edrawl 
verb |I] 


drawn" /dro:n/ adjective looking very tired or 
ill She looked pale and drawn after the opera- 
tion. DSee also: horse-drawn 


drawn? /dro:n/ past participle of draw 


drawn-out /dro:n'avt/ adjective continuing 
for longer than you think is necessary long, 
drawn-out negotiations 


dread! /dred/ verb 1 [T] to feel worried or fright- 
ened about something that has not happened 
yet I’m dreading the first day at my new school. 
[+ doing sth] J dread seeing him again. 2 | dread 
to think UK used to say that you do not want 
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o«dream' /dri:m/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


to think about something because it is too wor- 
rying I dread to think what could have hap- 
pened if we hadn't been wearing seat belts. 


dread? /dred/ noun [U, no plural] a strong feeling 
of fear or worry [+ of + doing sth] a dread of 
being lonely 


dreadful /'dredt^l/ adjective extremely bad or 
unpleasant a dreadful mistake o a dreadful 
man 


dreadfully /'dredfali/ adverb 1 VERY] mainly UK 


formal very I’m dreadfully sorry. 2 
very badly The children behaved dreadfully. 


dreadlocks /'dredlpks/ noun [plural] a hairstyle 
in which the hair is twisted together in 
lengths and is never brushed 


have a dream e in sb’s dream e a bad dream 
e a recurring dream 


SLEEP] [C] a series of 
events and images that happen in your mind 
while you are sleeping a bad dream o I had 
a very strange dream last night. 2 [HOPE] [C] 
something that you want to happen although 
it is not very likely Jt was his dream to become 
an actor. 3 be in a dream UK to not notice 
things that are around you because you are 
thinking about something else 4 beyond your 
wildest dreams bigger or better than anything 
you could imagine or hope for 5 like a dream 
If something or someone does something like 
a dream, they do it very well. 


o«dream? /drizm/ verb past dreamed or dreamt™ress? /dres/ noun 1 


1 [SLEEP] [I, T] to experience events and images 
in your mind while you are sleeping [+ (that)] 
Last night I dreamed that I was flying. 2 |IMAG- 
INE] [I, T] to imagine something that you would 
like to happen [+ of + doing sth] 7 dream of liv- 
ing on a desert island. |+ (that) He never 
dreamed that one day he would become Presi- 
dent. 3 wouldn't dream of doing sth used to say 
that you would not do something because you 
think it is wrong or silly 

dream sth up phrasal verb to think of an idea 
or plan, usually using a lot of imagination 
Who dreams up these new designs? 


dream? /dri:m/ adjective dream house/job/car, 
etc the perfect house/job/car, etc 


dreamer /'driimə'/ noun [C] someone who is 
not practical and thinks about things that are 
not likely to happen 


dreamy /'dri:mi/ adjective 1 [DREAMING] seeming 
to be in a dream and thinking about pleasant 
things instead of what is happening around 
you She had a dreamy look in her eyes. 2 [PLEAS- 
ANT] very pleasant a dreamy dessert edreamily 
adverb 


dreary /'driori/ adjective boring and making 
you feel unhappy a rainy, dreary day o a 
dreary job 


dredge /dred3/ verb [T] to clean the bottom of 
a lake or river by removing dirt, plants, or 
rubbish 
dredge sth up phrasal verb to talk about some- 
thing bad or unpleasant that happened in the 
past 


o«dress! /dres/ verb 1 


dribble 


dregs /dregz/ noun 1 FOOD [plural] the part of a 
drink at the bottom of a glass or other con- 
tainer that usually contains small solid bits 
2 the dregs of society/humanity people who you 
think are extremely bad or unimportant 


drench /drenf/ verb [T] to make something or 
someone completely wet [often passive] He was 
completely drenched by the time he got home. 


PUT ON CLOTHES] [I, T] to put 
clothes on yourself or someone else J usually 
get dressed before having breakfast. S Opposite 
undress 2 [STYLE] [I] to wear a particular type, 
style, or colour of clothes Ali always dresses 
smartly for work. [often passive] She was 
dressed in black. 3 dress a burn/cut/wound, etc 
HEALTH to clean an injury and put a covering 
over it to protect it 

dress up phrasal verb 1 [FORMAL] to put on for- 
mal clothes for a special occasion 2 [SPECIAL] to 
wear special clothes in order to change your 
appearance, usually for a game or party He 
dressed up as Superman for the party. 


be/get dressed 


Be careful to use the correct preposition. You do not 
always need one. 


I got dressed and went to school. 
Are you dressed yet? 
He was dressed in a black suit. 


CLOTHING] [C] a piece of 
clothing for women or girls which covers the 
top of the body and hangs down over the legs 
She was wearing a short, black dress. DSee 
colour picture Clothes on page Centre 8 2 [STYLE] [U] a 
particular style of clothes casual/formal dress 
SSee also: fancy dress 


dresser /'dres»'/ noun [C] 1 [BEDROOM] mainly US 
a piece of bedroom furniture with a mirror 
and drawers for keeping clothes in 2 |KITCHEN 
UK a piece of furniture consisting of a cup- 
board with shelves above for keeping plates, 
cups, and other kitchen equipment 

dressing /'dresi/ noun 1 FOOD [C, U] a sauce, 
especially a mixture of oil and vinegar for 
salad 2 HEALTH [C] a covering that protects an 
injury 

'dressing gown UK (US robe) noun [C] a piece 
of clothing, like a long coat, that you wear at 
home when you are not dressed 

Idressing room noun [C] a room where actors 
or sports teams get dressed before a perform- 
ance or game 

dressing table noun [C] mainly UK a piece of 
bedroom furniture like a table with a mirror 
and drawers 


dressy /'dresi/ adjective Dressy clothes are suit- 
able for a formal occasion. 


drew /dru:/ past tense of draw 

dribble /‘dribl/ verb 1 [MOUTH] [I] If someone 
dribbles, a small amount of liquid comes out 
of their mouth and goes down their face. Ba- 
bies dribble a lot. 2 [LIQUID] I, T] If a liquid drib- 
bles, it falls slowly in small amounts, and if 
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you dribble a liquid, you pour it so it falls 
slowly in small amounts. Dribble some oil over 
the vegetables. 3 SPORT |l, T] to move a ball 
along by using your hand to hit it against the 
ground or kicking it several times edribble 
noun [C, U] 


dried /draid/ past of dry 


drier /'drai»'/ noun [C] another spelling of dryer 
(= a machine for drying wet things) 


drift’ /drift/ verb 1 drift across/down/towards, 
etc to be moved slowly somewhere by currents 
of wind or water Smoke drifted across the roof- 
tops. 2 drift in/out/into, etc to move somewhere 
slowly Guests were drifting out onto the terrace. 
3 [SITUATION] [I] to get into a situation or job with- 
out having any particular plan He drifted into 
acting after university. 4 [SNOW] [I] If snow or 
leaves drift, they are blown into piles by the 
wind. 
drift apart phrasal verb If two people drift 
apart, they gradually become less friendly and 
the relationship ends. 
drift off phrasal verb to gradually start to 
sleep I drifted off during the lecture. 


drift? /drift/ noun 1 [MOVE] [C] slow, gradual 


O= Important words to learn 


drink-driving /,drink'draivin/ UK (US drunk 
driving) noun [U] LAW driving a vehicle after 
drinking too much alcohol He was convicted of 
drink-driving. 

drinker /'árigko'/ noun 1 [C] someone who reg- 
ularly drinks alcohol He's a heavy drinker 
(= he drinks a lot of alcohol). 2 a coffee/tea/ 
wine, etc drinker someone who regularly 
drinks a particular drink 


drinking /'dripkm/ noun [U] when someone 
drinks alcohol 


‘drinking water noun [U 
for people to drink 


drip" /drip/ verb dripping, past dripped 1 [FALL] [I, 
T| Ifa liquid drips, it falls in drops or you make 
it fall in drops. There was water dripping 
from the ceiling. 2 [PRODUCE] [I] to produce drops 
of liquid The candle’s dripping. 


drip? /drip/ noun 1 [DROP] [C] a drop of liquid that 
falls from something 2 [SOUND] [no plural] the 
sound or action of a liquid falling in drops 3 
HEALTH [C] UK (US IV) a piece of medical equip- 
ment used for putting liquids into your body 
The doctor’s put him on a drip. 


water that is safe 


movement from one place to another the drift drive" /drarv/ verb past tense drove, past parti- 


of people into Western Europe 2 catch/get sb's 
drift to understand the general meaning of 
what someone is saying 3 PILE] [C] a pile of snow 
or leaves that has been blown somewhere 


drill? /dri/ noun 1 [root] [C] a tool or machine 
for making holes in a hard substance an elec- 
tric drill 2 EDUCATION [C, U] a teaching method 
in which students repeat something several 
times to help them learn it We do lots of drills 
to practise pronunciation. 3 an emergency/fire, 
etc drill when you practise what to do in an 
emergency/fire, etc 4 [SOLDIERS] [C, U] when sol- 
diers do training for marching 


drill? /dril/ verb 1 [MAKE HOLE] [I, T] to make a hole 
in a hard substance using a special tool Billy 
drilled a hole in the wall. o The engineers were 
drilling for oil. 2 [PRACTISE] [T] to make someone 
repeat something several times so that they 
learn it 


drily /‘draili/ adverb another spelling of dryly 
(= in a serious voice but trying to be funny) 


o«drink? /drink/ verb past tense drank, past parti- 
ciple drunk 1 [LIQUID] [I, T] to put liquid into your 
mouth and swallow it Would you like some- 
thing to drink? o He was drinking a glass of 
milk. 2 [ALCOHOL to drink alcohol, usually 
regularly She doesn't smoke or drink. 

drink to sb/sth phrasal verb to hold your glass 
up before drinking from it, in order to wish 
someone or something good luck or success 
drink (sth) up phrasal verb to finish your drink 
completely Drink up! We've got to leave soon. 


have a drink e a drink of [water/milk, etc] e 
a hot/cold drink 


o«drink? /drink/ noun 1 FOOD [C] a liquid or an 
amount of liquid that you drink a hot/cold 
drink o Can I have a drink of water please? 2 
FOOD [C, U] alcohol, or an alcoholic drink Do 
you fancy a drink tonight to celebrate? DSee also: 
soft drink 
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ciple driven 1 [CONTROL VEHICLE] |I, T] to make a 
car, bus, or train move, and control what it 
does She's learning to drive. o He drives a red 
sports car. 2 [TRAVEL] |I, T] to travel somewhere 
in a car, or to take someone somewhere in a 
car My friend drove me home last night. 3 drive 
sb out/away/from, etc to force someone to leave 
a place The supermarket has driven many 
small shops out of the area. 4 drive sb crazyl 
mad/wild, etc to make someone feel crazy, an- 
noyed, or excited That noise is driving me 
mad. 5 drive sb to sth; drive sb to do sth to make 
someone have a bad feeling or do something 
bad The arguments and violence drove her to 
leave home. 6 drive sth into/through/towards, etc 
to push something somewhere by hitting it 
hard He drove the nail into the wall with a 
hammer. 7 |MAKE WORK] [T] to provide the power 
or energy that makes someone or something 
work [often passive] She was driven by greed 
and ambition. SSee also: drive/send sb round the 


drive or ride? 

You drive a car, truck, or bus. 

She drives an expensive sports car. 

You ride a bicycle, motorcycle, or horse. 

My brother is learning to ride a bicycle. 


broth learni ; berela. 


be driving at sth phrasal verb used to ask what 
someone really means Just what are you driv- 
ing at? 

drive off phrasal verb to leave in a car 


go for a drive 


drive? /draiv/ noun 1 JOURNEY] [C] a journey ina 
car The drive from Boston to New York took 4 
hours. 2 [GROUND] [C] the area of ground that you 
drive on to get from your house to the road 


or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


You can park on the drive. 3 COMPUTING |C] a 
part of a computer thatcan read or store infor- 
mation a DVD drive o Save your work on the 
C: drive. 4 [EFFORT] [C] when someone makes a 
great effort to achieve something [+ to do sth] 
The government started a drive to improve 
standards in schools. 5 [ENERGY] [U] energy and 
determination to achieve things She has drive 
and ambition. 


drive-by /'draivbai/ adjective describes some- 
thing that someone does when they are inside 
a vehicle that is moving a drive-by shooting 


drive-in /'draivin/ noun [C] mainly US a cinema 
or restaurant that you can visit without get- 
ting out of your car 

drivel /'árv/ noun [U] nonsense He was talk- 
ing complete drivel. 


driven /'drivn/ past participle of drive 


a bus/taxi/train/truck driver e the driver of 
sth 


o«driver /'draivo'/ noun [C] someone who drives a 


vehicle a bus/train driver >See also: engine 
driver 


driver's license US (UK driving licence) noun 
[C] an official document that allows you to 
drive a car 


drive-through /'draivóru:/ noun [C] a place 
where you can get a type of service by driving 
through, without needing to get out of your 
car a drive-through restaurant 


driveway /‘draivwei/ noun [C] the area of 
ground that you drive on to get from your 
house to the road 

driving? /‘draivin/ noun [U] when you drive a 
car, or the way someone drives 

driving? /‘draivin/ adjective 1 driving rain/snow 
rain or snow that is falling very fast and being 
blown by the wind 2 the driving force a person 
or thing that has a very strong effect and 
makes something happen She was the driving 
force behind the project. 


driving licence UK (US driver's license) noun 
[C] an official document that allows you to 
drive a car 


drizzle /‘drizl/ noun [U] light rain edrizzle verb 
IU 

drone’ /draun/ verb [I] to make a continuous, 
low sound, like an engine J could hear traffic 
droning in the distance. 
drone on pArasal verb to talk for a long time 
in a very boring way I wish he'd stop droning 
on about school. 


drool /dru:l/ verb |l] If a person or animal 
drools, liquid comes out of the side of their 
mouth. 
drool over sb/sth pArasal verb to look at some- 
one or something in a way that shows you 
think they are very attractive 


droop /dru:p/ verb [I] to hang down, often be- 
cause of being weak, tired, or unhappy He was 
tired and his eyelids were starting to droop. 


o«drop' /drop/ verb dropping, past dropped 1 [LET 
FALL] [T] to let something you are carrying fall 
to the ground She tripped and dropped the 


o«drop? /drop/ noun 1 


dropper 
vase. 2 [FALL] [I] to fall The ball dropped to the 
ground. 3 [BECOME LESS] [I] If a level or amount 


drops, it becomes less. Unemployment has 
dropped from 8% to 6% in the last year. 4 [TAKE 
IT] (also drop off) to take someone or something 
to a place, usually by car as you travel some- 
where else J can drop you at the station on my 
way to work. 5 [STOP ACTIVITY] [T] If you drop a 
plan, activity, or idea, you stop doing or plan- 
ning it. Plans for a new supermarket have been 
dropped. o When we heard the news, we 
dropped everything (= stopped what we were 
doing) and rushed to the hospital. 6 [STOP IN- 
CLUDING] [T] to decide to stop including someone 
in a group or team The coach dropped me 
from the team. 7 drop it/the subject to stop talk- 
ing about something, especially because it is 
annoying or upsetting someone 8 [VOICE] I, T] If 
your voice drops, or if you drop your voice, 
you talk more quietly. DSee also: be dropping like 
flies (fly?) 

drop by/in phrasal verb to visit someone for a 
short time, usually without arranging it be- 
fore I dropped in on George on my way home 
from school. 

drop sb/sth off phrasal verb to take someone 
or something to a place, usually by car as you 
ravel somewhere else 

drop off phrasal verb 1 [SLEEP] informal to start 
o sleep She dropped off in front of the TV. 2 
BECOME LESS] If the amount, number, or quality 
of something drops off, it becomes less. The 
demand for mobile phones shows no signs of 
dropping off. 

drop out phrasal verb to stop doing something 
before you have completely finished He 
dropped out of school at 14. 


a big/ dramatic/sharp/steep drop e a drop 
in sth 


LIQUID] [C] a small, round 
shaped amount of liquid J felt a few drops of 
rain. >See colour picture Pieces and Quantities on 
page Centre 1 2 [REDUCTION] [no plural] when the 
level or amount of something becomes less 
There has been a drop in crime recently. 
3 [SMALL AMOUNT] [no plural] a small amount of a 
liquid you can drink Would you like a drop 
more milk? 4 MEASURES [no plural] a vertical 
distance down from somewhere to the ground 
It’s a drop of about 50 metres from the top of 
the cliff. 


‘drop-down menu noun [C] COMPUTING a 
pop-up menu: a list of choices on a computer 
screen which is hidden until you choose to 
look at it 


droplet /‘droplat/ noun [C] a very small, round 
amount of liquid 


dropout /'dropaut/ noun [C] 1 [STUDENT] a stu- 
dent who leaves school or university before 
they have completely finished a high-school 
dropout 2 [PERSON] someone who does not want 
to have a job, possessions, etc because they do 
not want to be like everyone else 


dropper /'dropæ/ noun [C] a glass tube with a 
hollow rubber part on one end that you press 
to make small amounts of liquid come out 
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droppings 


droppings /‘dropijz/ noun [plural] solid waste 
from birds and some small animals rabbit 
droppings 

drought /draut/ noun |C, U] a long period when 
there is no rain and people do not have enough 
water A severe drought ruined the crops. 


drove /droov/ past tense of drive 


droves /droovz/ noun in droves If people do 
something in droves, they do it in large num- 
bers. 


drown /draun/ verb 1 [DiE] [I, T] to die because 
you are under water and cannot breathe, or to 
kill someone in this way T'wo people drowned 
in a boating accident yesterday. 2 [COVER] [T] 
(also drown out) If a loud noise drowns the 
sound of something else, it prevents that 
sound from being heard. His voice was 
drowned out by the traffic. 

drowning /‘dravnin/ noun [C, UJ when some- 
one dies because they are under water and 
cannot breathe 

drowsy /'drauzi/ adjective feeling tired and 
wanting to sleep The sun was making me 
drowsy. edrowsily adverb edrowsiness noun [U] 

drudgery /'dridsri/ noun [U] work that is very 
boring 


be on/take/use drugs e drug abuse/addic- 
tion e a drug addict/dealer/user 


o«drug? /drag/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH an illegal sub- 
stance that people take to make them feel 
happy [usually plural] He started taking/using 
drugs such as heroin and cocaine. o Greg is on 
drugs (- he uses drugs regularly). o a drug 
dealer 2 HEALTH, CHEMISTRY a chemical sub- 
stance used as a medicine Scientists are devel- 
oping a new drug to treat cancer. >See also: hard 
drugs 

drug? /drag/ verb [T] drugging, past drugged 
HEALTH to give someone a chemical substance 
that makes them sleep or stop feeling pain He 
drugged his victims before robbing them. 


'drug addict noun [C] HEALTH someone who 
cannot stop taking drugs 


drugstore /'drgsto/ US (UK chemist's) noun 
[C] a shop that sells medicines and also things 
such as soap and beauty products 


drum" /dram/ noun [C] 1 MUSIC a round, hollow, 
musical instrument that you hit with your 
hands or with sticks Anna plays the drums. 
2 a large, round container for holding sub- 
stances such as oil or chemicals 


drum? /dram/ verb |l, T] drumming, past 
drummed to hit something several times and 
make a sound like a drum, or to make some- 
thing do this £he sound of rain drumming on 
the roof o She drummed her fingers nervously 
on the desk. 
drum sth into sb phrasal verb to make some- 
one remember or believe an idea or fact by 
repeating it to them many times [often passive] 
The importance of good manners was drummed 
into me by my father. 
drum up sth phrasal verb to increase interest 
in something or support for something He was 
trying to drum up some enthusiasm for his 
idea. 


O= Important words to learn 


drumlin /'dramlm/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a small 
hill formed by a glacier (= mass of ice), usually 
with an oval shape and found in groups 


drummer /‘dramo'/ noun |C] MUSIC someone 
who plays a drum 


drunk’ /dragk/ adjective unable to behave or 
speak normally because you have drunk too 
much alcohol He usually gets drunk at par- 
ties. 


drunk? /drank/ past participle of drink 


drunken /'dragkon/ adjective [always before 
noun] drunk, or involving people who are 
drunk a drunken man o drunken behaviour 
edrunkenly adverb edrunkenness noun [U] 


odry! /drav/ adjective drier, driest or dryer, dryest 


1 [NOT wer] Something that is dry does not have 
water or liquid in it or on its surface. dry paint 
o Is your hair dry yet? 2 [NO RAIN] with no or not 
much rain a dry summer 3 |BAIR/SKIN] Dry skin 
or hair does not feel soft or smooth. My lips 
feel really dry. 4 FOOD Dry wine is not sweet. 
5 [BORING] If a book, talk, or subject is dry, it is 
not interesting. 6 [FUNNY] saying something in 
a serious way but trying to be funny a dry 
sense of humour edryness /'dramos/ noun |U] 


dry? /drav/ verb |l, T] to become dry, or to make 
something become dry He dried his hands on 
a towel. SSee also: blow-dry 
dry (sb/sth) off phrasal verb to make someone 
or something dry, or to become dry, especially 
on the surface [often reflexive] J dried myself off 
with a towel and got dressed. 
dry (sth) out phrasal verb to become dry, or to 
make something become dry 
dry (sth) up phrasal verb mainly UK to make 
plates, cups, etc dry with a cloth after they 
have been washed 
dry up phrasal verb 1 [END] If a supply of some- 
thing dries up, it ends. The work dried up and 
he went out of business. 2 [WATER] If a river or 
lake dries up, the water in it disappears. 


dry 'clean verb [T] to clean clothes using a spe- 
cial chemical and not with water edry cleaner's 
noun |C] a shop where you can have your 
clothes cleaned this way edry cleaning noun [U] 


dryer (also drier) /'draræ/ noun [C] a machine for 
drying wet things, usually clothes or hair 2See 
also: tumble dryer 


dryly (also drily) /'draili/ adverb If you say 
something dryly, you say it in a serious way 
but you are trying to be funny. 


dual /'dju:al/ adjective [always before noun] hav- 
ing two parts, or having two of something dual 
nationality 


(dual 'carriageway noun [C] UK a road that 
consists of two parallel roads, so that traffic 
travelling in opposite directions is separated 
by a central strip of land 


dub /dab/ verb [T] dubbing, past dubbed 1 [NAME 
to give someone or something an unofficial or 
funny name [often passive] He was dubbed ‘Big 
Ears’ by the media. 2 [LANGUAGE] to change the 
language in a film or television programme 


into a different language [often passive] The 
film was dubbed into English. 
dubious /‘dju:bias/ adjective 1 [NOT TRUE 


thought not to be completely true, honest, or 
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O= Important words to learn 


legal dubious evidence o a man with a dubious 
reputation 2 [DOUBTING] not certain that some- 
thing is good or true He’s dubious about the 
benefits of acupuncture, edubiously adverb 


duchess /‘datfis/ noun [C] SOCIETY a woman of 
very high social rank in some European coun- 
tries the Duchess of Windsor 


duck? /dak/ noun [C, U] FOOD a bird with short 
legs that lives in or near water, or the meat 
from this bird ZSee also: be (like) water! off a duck's 
back 


duck? /dak/ verb 1 [MOVE] |I, T] to move your head 
or body down quickly to avoid being hit or 
seen Billy ducked behind a car when he saw 
his teacher. 2 [AVOID] [T] informal to avoid some- 
thing that is difficult or unpleasant He man- 
aged to duck the issue. 
duck out of sth phrasal verb to avoid doing 
something that other people are expecting you 
to do [* doing sth] She was trying to duck out 
of doing her homework. 


duct /dakt/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY, BIOLOGY a tube 
in the body that a liquid substance can flow 
through a tear duct 2 a tube or passage for 
air or wires that is part of the structure of a 
building a heating duct 


ductile /‘dak.tail/ @ /-til/ adjective PHYSICS 
Ductile metals bend easily.  eductility 
/dak'tilati/ noun [U] 


dud /dad/ noun [C] something that does not 
work correctly edud adjective 


o«due' /dju:/ adjective 1 [EVENT] [never before noun] 
expected or planned [+ to do sth] He was due to 
fly back this morning. o Her book is due out 
(= expected to be published) next week. o When 
is the baby due (= expected to be born)? 2 due 
to sth because of something The train was late 
due to snow. 3 FINANCE [never before noun 
Money that is due is owed to someone and 
must be paid. The rent is due today. 4 [DESERVE 
Something that is due to you is something that 
is owed to you or something you deserve. He 
didn't get the praise and recognition that was 
due to him. 5 [BEHAVIOUR] [always before noun] for- 
mal correct and suitable He was fined for driv- 
ing without due care and attention. S Opposite 
undue 6 be due for sth If you are due for some- 
thing, it should happen very soon. I’m due for 
a check-up at the dentist's. 


due? /dju:/ noun give sb their due something 
that you say when you want to describe some- 
one's good qualities after they have done 
something wrong or after you have criticized 
them Joe's a bit slow but, to give him his due, 
he does work hard. 


due? /dju:/ adverb due east/north/south/west, etc 
directly east/north/south/west, etc sail/fly 
due south 


duel /'dju:al/ noun [|C] 1 FIGHT] a type of fight in 
the past between two people with weapons, 
used as a way of deciding an argument He 
challenged him to a duel. 2 [ARGUMENT/COMPETI- 
TION] an argument or competition between two 
people or groups 


dues /dju:z/ noun [plural] FINANCE money that 
you must pay to be a member of an organiza- 
tion annual dues 


duet /dju'et/ noun [C] MUSIC a piece of music 
for two people to perform together 


dug /dag/ past of dig 


duke /dju:k/ noun [C] SOCIETY a man of very 
high social rank in some parts of Europe the 
Duke of Beaufort 


dull" /dal/ adjective 1 [BORING] not interesting a 
dull place o a dull person 2 |NOT BRIGHT] not 
bright dull colours o dull weather 3 [SOUND] A 
dull sound is not loud or clear. a dull thud 
4 [PAIN] [always before noun] A dull pain is not 
strong. a dull ache edullness noun [U] edully ad- 
verb 


dull? /dal/ verb [T] to make a feeling or quality 
become less strong He's on morphine to dull 
the pain. 


duly /'dju:li/ adverb formal at the correct time, 
in the correct way, or as you would expect 7 
ordered it over the Internet and within a few 
days, it duly arrived. o I was duly impressed. 


dumb /dam/ adjective 1 STUPID] mainly US in- 
formal stupid a dumb idea/question o He's too 
dumb to understand. 2 [UNABLE TO TALK] physi- 
cally unable to talk 3 be struck dumb to be 
unable to speak because you are so shocked or 
angry edumbly adverb 


dumbfounded /dam'faundid/ adjective ex- 
tremely surprised 


‚dumb "terminal noun [C] COMPUTING a com- 
puter terminal that is used to enter or read 
information, but does not have many of the 
functions of a normal terminal and cannot 
Work on its own 


dummy? /'dami/ noun [C] 1 [BABY EQUIPMENT] UK 
(US pacifier) a small, rubber object that a baby 
sucks to stop it crying 2 [STUPID PERSON] mainly 
US informal a stupid person She's no dummy. 
3 [MODEL] a model of a person 


dummy? /'dami/ adjective [always before noun] 
not real but made to look real dummy weapons 


dump" /damp/ verb 1 [T] to put something 
somewhere to get rid of it, especially in a place 
where you should not put it The company was 
fined for illegally dumping toxic chemicals. 
2 dump sth on/in/down, etc to put something 
somewhere quickly and carelessly Henri 
dumped his bag on the table and went upstairs. 


dump? /damp/ (also UK tip) noun [C] 1 | WASTE] a 
place where people take things that they do 
not want We took our old mattress to the dump. 
2 [UNTIDY PLACE] informal a place that is dirty 
and untidy His room is a dump. 

dumpling /‘damplin/ noun [C] FOOD a round 
mixture of fat and flour that has been cooked 
in boiling liquid stew and dumplings 

dumps /damps/ noun be down in the dumps 
informal to be unhappy He looks a bit down in 
the dumps. 


Dumpster /'dampsta'/ US trademark (UK skip) 
noun |C] a very large, metal container for big 
pieces of rubbish 


dumpy /'dampi/ adjective informal short and 
fat 


dune /dju:n/ (also sand dune) noun [C] GEOGRA- 
PHY a hill of sand in the desert or on the coast 
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dung /dan/ noun [U] FARMING solid waste from 
a large animal 


dungarees / danga'ri:z/ UK (US overalls) noun 
[plural] trousers with a part that covers your 
chest and straps that go over your shoulders 


dungeon /'dandgn/ noun [C] a dark, under- 
ground prison, used in the past 


dunk /dank/ verb [T] to quickly put something 
into liquid and take it out again He dunked the 
roll in his soup. 


dunno /de'nsu/ informal | dunno I do not know. 


duo /'dju:əu/ noun [C] MUSIC two people who 
perform together a comedy/pop duo 


duodecimal / dju:su'desimal/ adjective MATH- 
EMATICS using a system of counting based on 
the number 12 


duodenum / dju:ou'diinoam/ noun [C] plural 
duodenums or duodena ANATOMY the first part 
of the small intestine (= upper part of the bow- 
els) just below the stomach See picture at ali- 
mentary canal 


dupe /dju:p/ verb [T] to trick someone [often pas- 
sive + into + doing sth] He was duped into paying 
$4000 for a fake painting. 

duplicate’ /‘dju:plikeit/ verb [T] 1 [COPY] to 
make an exact copy of something The docu- 
ment has been duplicated. 2 |DO THE SAME] to do 
something that has already been done, in ex- 
actly the same way Ajax hope to duplicate last 
year's success. eduplication  /,dju:plr'kerf?n/ 
noun [U] 


duplicate? /'dju:plikot/ noun 1 [C] something 
that is an exact copy of something else I lost 
my passport and had to get a duplicate. 2 in 
duplicate If a document is in duplicate, there 
are two copies of it. eduplicate adjective a 
duplicate key 

duplicity /dju'plisati/ noun [U] when you dis- 
honestly tell different people different things 

durable /'djoorobl/ adjective remaining in good 
condition for a long time durable goods o a 
fabric that is comfortable and durable edura- 
bility /,djooro'biloti/ noun [U] 

Duralumin /djosraljomm/ noun [U] trade- 
mark a strong, light metal containing alumin- 
jum, used to make aircraft 


duration /djus'reifn/ noun [U] formal the 
amount of time that something lasts The 
singer remained in the hotel for the duration 
of his stay in the UK. 


duress /dju'res/ noun formal under duress If 
you do something under duress, you do it be- 
cause someone is forcing you to. a confession 
made under duress 


o«during /'djuorm/ preposition 1 WHOLE TIME] for 
the whole of a period of time Emma’s usually 
at home during the day. 2 [MOMENT IN TIME] at a 
particular moment in a period of time We'll 
arrange a meeting some time during the week. 


during or for? 
Use during to talk about a period of time when some- 
thing happens. 


I'm at work during the day, so it's better to 
phone in the evening. 
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O= Important words to learn 


Please don't take photos during the perform- 
ance. 


Use for to say how long something happens or contin- 
ues, for example ‘for two hours’, ‘for three days’. 


I’ve been in Cambridge for six months now. 
We waited for an hour and then left. 


We waned Gurine Gr hour and merid 


dusk /dask/ noun [U] the time in the evening 
when it starts to become dark As dusk fell, we 
headed back to the hotel. 


dust’ /dast/ noun [U] 1 a powder of dirt or soil 
that you see on a surface or in the air He drove 
off in a cloud of dust. 2 bite the dust informal 
to die, fail, or stop existing 3 the dust settles 
If the dust settles after an argument or big 
change, the situation becomes calmer. Let the 
dust settle a. bit before you make any decisions 
about the future. 


dust? /dast/ verb |l, T] to remove dust from 
something I tidied and dusted the shelves. 


dustbin /'dastbin/ UK (US garbage can) noun 
[C] a large container for rubbish kept outside 
your house 


duster /'d4sto"/ noun |C] UK a cloth used for 
removing dust (- powder of dirt) from furni- 
ture and other objects 


dustman /'dastmon/ UK (US garbage man) 
noun |C] plural UK dustmen someone whose job 
is to remove rubbish from containers outside 
people's houses 


dustpan /‘dastpen/ noun [C] a flat container 
with a handle, used with a brush for removing 
dirt from a floor Get the dustpan and brush 
and I'll sweep this up. 

dusty /‘dasti/ adjective covered with dust 
(= powder of dirt) a dusty old chair o dusty 
streets 

dutiful /‘dju:tifl/ adjective doing everything 
that you should do in your position or job a 
dutiful son edutifully adverb 


have/neglect/perform aduty ea duty to/to- 
wards sb 


o«duty /'dju:i/ noun [C, U] 1 [RIGHT THING TO DO 

something you must do because it is morally 
or legally right a moral duty |+ to do sth] Rail 
companies have a duty to provide safe trans- 
port. 2 JOB] something you do as part of your 
job or because of your position professional/ 
official duties 3 onloff duty If a doctor, police 
officer, etc is on duty, they are working, and 
if they are off duty, they are not working. 4 
FINANCE tax that you pay on something you 
buy 

duty-free / dju:ti'fri:/ adjective FINANCE Duty- 
free goods are things that you can buy and 
bring into a country without paying tax. 

duvet /'dju:vei/ © /du:i've/ UK (US comforter) 
noun [C] a cover filled with feathers or warm 
material that you sleep under 

DVD / di:vi:'di:/ noun [C] abbreviation for digital 
versatile disc: a small disc for storing music, 
films and information a DVD player/drive 
o Is this film available on DVD? 
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O= Important words to learn 


dwarf! /dwo:t/ noun [C] 1 [CREATURE] an imagi- 
nary creature like a little man, in children's 
stories Snow White and the Seven Dwarves 
2 [PERSON] an offensive word for someone who 
is very short edwarf adjective A dwarf animal 
or plant is much smaller than the normal size. 


dwarf? /dwo:f/ verb [T] If something dwarfs 
other things, it is very big and makes them 
seem small. [often passive] The hotel is dwarfed 
by skyscrapers. 

dwell /dwel/ verb past dwelt or dwelled dwell 
in/among/with, etc literary to live somewhere 
dwell on/upon sth phrasal verb to keep think- 
ing or talking about something, especially 
something bad or unpleasant J don't want to 
dwell on the past. 

dweller /'dwelo'/ noun an apartment/city/coun- 
try, etc dweller someone who lives in an apart- 
ment/city/the country, etc 

dwelling /'dweli/ noun [C] formal a house or 
place to live in 

dwindle /'áwindl/ verb [I] to become smaller or 
less The number of students in the school has 
dwindled to 200. o Our savings slowly dwin- 
dled away. o dwindling supplies of oil 

dye" /dav noun |C, U] DT a substance that is 
used to change the colour of something 

dye? /dai/ verb [T] DT dyeing, past dyed to change 
the colour of something by using a dye He dyed 
his hair pink last week. 

dying /‘daun/ present participle of die 

dyke (also dike) /daik/ noun [C] 1 WALL] a wall 
built to stop water from a sea or river going 
onto the land 2 [PASSAGE] UK a passage that has 
been dug to take water away from fields 

dynamic /darnzmik/ adjective 1 [ACTIVE] full of 
ideas, energy, and enthusiasm a dynamic, 
young teacher o dynamic leadership 2 [CHANGING 


dyslexia 


continuously changing or moving a dynamic 
economy 3 [PRODUCING MOVEMENT] A dynamic 
force makes something move. edynamically ad- 
verb 


dynamic equi'librium noun [U] CHEMISTRY 
when two opposite chemical reactions happen 
at the same speed 


dynamics /dai'nemiks/ noun 1 [plural] the way 
that parts of a situation, group, or system 
affect each other political dynamics o The 
dynamics of family life have changed greatly. 
2 PHYSICS [U] the scientific study of the move- 
ment of objects 


dynamism /'damomiz:m/ noun |U] the quality 
of being dynamic 

dynamite /'damomait/ noun [U] 1 [EXPLOSIVE] a 
type of explosive a stick of dynamite 2 |PERSON/ 
THING] informal someone or something that is 
very exciting, powerful, or dangerous an issue 
that is political dynamite 


dynamo /'damomou/ noun [C] PHYSICS a device 
which changes energy of movement into elec- 
trical energy 


dynasty /‘dinasti/ (5) /'damosti/ noun [C] POLI- 
TICS a series of rulers who are all from the 
same family the Ming dynasty 


dysentery /‘dis°nt*ri/ noun [U] HEALTH an infec- 
tious disease which causes severe problems 
with the bowels, making solid waste become 
liquid 

dysfunctional /dis'fApk[*nl/ adjective formal 
not behaving, working, or happening in the 
way that most people think is normal a dys- 
functional family/childhood 


dyslexia /dr'sleksio/ noun [U] EDUCATION a con- 
dition affecting the brain that makes it diffi- 
cult for someone to read and write edyslexic 
/dr'sleksik/ adjective having dyslexia 
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E, e /i:/ the fifth letter of the alphabet 


e- /i:-/ prefix INTERNET electronic, usually relat- 
ing to the Internet an e-ticket o e-commerce 


o«each /i:tf/ pronoun, determiner every one in 
a group of two or more things or people when 
they are considered separately A player from 
each of the teams volunteered to be captain. 
o The bill is £36 between the four of us, that's 
£9 each. 


each 'other pronoun used to show that each 
person in a group of two or more people does 
something to the others The kids are always 
arguing with each other. 


eager /'i:go'/ adjective wanting to do or have 
something very much [+ to do sth] Sam was 
eager to go home and play on his computer. 
eeagerly adverb an eagerly awaited an- 
nouncement eeagerness noun [U] 


eagle /'i:gl/ noun [C] a large, wild bird with a 
big, curved beak, that hunts smaller animals 


oear /1s'/ noun 1 ANATOMY [C] one of the two or- 


gans on your head that you hear with The 
child whispered something in her mother's ear. 
>See colour picture The Body on page Centre 13 2 
BIOLOGY [C] the top part of some crop plants, 
which produces grain an ear of wheat/corn 
3 have an ear for sth to be good at hearing, re- 
peating, or understanding a particular type of 
sound He has no ear for music. 4 fall on deaf 
ears If advice or a request falls on deaf ears, 
people ignore it. 5 play it by ear to decide how 
to deal with a situation as it develops 6 play 
sth by ear to play a piece of music by remem- 
bering the notes 


earache /‘toreik/ noun [C, U] HEALTH pain in 
your ear I’ve got (UK) earache/ (US) an ear- 
ache. 


eardrum /'isdram/ noun [C] ANATOMY a part 
inside your ear made of thin, tight skin that 
allows you to hear sounds 


earl /s:l/ noun [C] SOCIETY a man of high social 
rank in the UK the Earl of Northumberland 


earlobe /‘1aloub/ noun [C] ANATOMY the soft 
part at the bottom of your ear 


oearly /'adi/ adjective, adverb earlier, earliest 
1 [BEGINNING] near the beginning of a period of 
time, process, etc the early 1980s o It is too 
early to say whether he will recover completely. 
2 [BEFORE] before the usual time or the time that 
was arranged early retirement o The plane ar- 
rived ten minutes early. 3 at the earliest used 
after a time or date to show that something 
will not happen before then Building will not 


begin until July at the earliest. 4 early on ing, 


the first stage or part of something J lost inter- 
est quite early on in the book. See also: it's early 
days (day) 

earmark /'ioma:k/ verb [T] to decide that some- 
thing, especially money, will be used for a par- 
ticular purpose [often passive] More than $7 
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O= Important words to learn 


million has been earmarked for schools in the 
area. o The land is earmarked for development. 


o«earn /a:n/ verb 1 FINANCE [I, T] to get money for 


doing work She earns more than £40,000 a year. 
2 FINANCE earn a/your living to work to get 
money for the things you need 3 FINANCE [T] to 
get something that you deserve because of 
your work, qualities, etc As a teacher you have 
to earn the respect of your students. 4 [PROFIT] [T] 
to make a profit an account that earns a high 
rate of interest 


high/low/top earners e wage earners 


earner /'s:n»'/ noun [C] 1 [PERSON] someone who 
earns money a high earner 2 [PRODUCT] UK in- 
formal a product or service that earns you 
money She has a nice little earner making 
curtains. 


earnest /'s:nist/ adjective 1 very serious and 
sincere an earnest young man o an earnest ef- 
fort 2 in earnest If something begins to happen 
in earnest, it really starts to happen in a se- 
rious way. The research will begin in earnest 
early next year. 3 be in earnest to be very se- 
rious about something and mean what you are 
saying eearnestly adverb eearnestness noun |U] 


earnings /'s:ninz/ noun [plural] FINANCE money 
that you get from working 


earphones /'iofounz/ noun [plural] a piece of 
electronic equipment that you put on your 
ears so that you can listen privately to radio, 
recorded music, etc 


earring /'iorip/ noun [C] a piece of jewellery 
that you wear on or through your ear [usually 
plural] diamond earrings 


earshot /'i»fot/ noun be out of/within earshot If 
you are out of earshot, you are too far away to 
hear something, and if you are within earshot, 
you are close enough to hear something. 


atmosphere outer core 


mantle 


inner core 


crust 


Earth 


earth /3:0/ noun 1 ASTRONOMY, GEOGRAPHY [no 
plural] (a/so the Earth) the planet that we live 
on See picture at solar system 2 [SUBSTANCE] [U] soil 
or ground a mound of earth 3 PHYSICS [C] UK 
(US ground) a wire that makes electrical equip- 
ment safer 4 cost/charge, etc the earth UK in- 
formal to cost/charge, etc an extremely large 


aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


amount of money 5 come (back) down to 
earth to start dealing with life and problems 
again after you have had a very exciting time 
6 how/what/why, etc on earth? informal used 
when you are extremely surprised, confused, 
or angry about something Why on earth didn't 
you tell me before? 


earthly /'s:0li/ adjective 1 no earthly doubt/rea- 
son/use, etc used to emphasize that there is not 
any doubt/reason/use, etc There's no earthly 
reason why you should feel guilty. 2 literary re- 
lating to this world and not any spiritual life 
earthly powers 


an earthquake hits/strikes [a place] e a 
devastating/major/massive/powerful 
earthquake 


earthquake /'s:0kwerk/ noun [C] GEOLOGY, GE- 
OGRAPHY a sudden movement of the Earth's 
surface, often causing severe damage A pow- 
erful earthquake struck eastern Turkey last 
night. 


earthy /'s:0i/ adjective 1 [DIRECT referring to sex 
and the human body in a direct way earthy 
jokes 2 [LIKE SOIL] similar to soil in colour, smell, 
or taste 


earwig /‘1awig/ noun [C] a small dark-brown 
insect with two curved parts on its tail 


ease’ /i:z/ noun 1 [U] If you do something with 
ease, it is very easy for you to do it. Gary 
passed his exams with ease. o I’m amazed at 
the ease with which he learnt the language. 
2 at ease feeling relaxed and comfortable J felt 
completely at ease with him. 3 ill at ease feeling 
anxious 


ease? /i:z/ verb 1 |I, T] to become less severe, or 
to make something become less severe The 
new road should ease traffic problems in the 
village. 2 ease sb/sth back/out/up, etc to move 
someone or something gradually and gently to 
another position [often reflexive] Tom eased 
himself back in his chair. 

ease off/up phrasal verb 1 [STOP] to gradually 
stop or become less The storm is easing off. 2 
WORK LESS] to start to work less or do things 
with less energy As he got older, he started to 
ease up a little. 3 [TREAT LESS SEVERELY] to start to 
treat someone less severely J wish his super- 
visor would ease up on him a bit. 


easel /'izl/ noun [C] ART something used to 

support a painting while you paint it 
o«easily /'izzili/ adverb 1 [EASY] with no difficulty 
She makes friends easily. 2 [LIKELY] used to em- 
phasize that something is likely A comment 
like that could easily be misunderstood. 3 easily 
the best/worst/biggest, etc certainly the best/ 
worst/biggest, etc 


oeast, East /i:st/ noun 1 [U] the direction that 


you face to see the sun rise Which way's east? 
2 the east the part of an area that is further 
towards the east than the rest 3 the East the 
countries of Asia, especially Japan and China 
eeast adjective New York is east of Chicago. 
eeast adverb towards the east T'hey sailed east. 
See also: the Middle East 


Easter /‘i:sta'/ noun |C, U] RELIGION the Chris- 
tian period of celebration around Easter Sun- 


day (= the special Sunday in March or April 
on which Christians celebrate Jesus Christ's 
return to life) the Easter holidays 

'Easter egg noun [C] a chocolate egg that 
people give and receive at Easter 

easterly /'ist/li/ adjective 1 [DIRECTION] towards 
or in the east The river flows in an easterly 
direction. 2 [WIND] An easterly wind comes from 
the east. a strong, easterly breeze 


o«eastern, Eastern /‘i:st°n/ adjective [always be- 


fore noun] 1 [AREA] in or from the east part of an 
area eastern Europe 2 [COUNTRIES] in or from the 
countries of Asia Eastern philosophy 


easterner, Easterner /'i:stno/ noun [C] 
mainly US someone from the east part of a 
country or area 


Easter 'Sunday (also Easter 'Day) noun (C, U] 
RELIGION the special Sunday in March or April 
on which Christians celebrate Jesus Christ's 
return to life 


eastward, eastwards /'istwod, 'isstwodz/ 
adverb towards the east eeastward adjective an 
eastward direction 


If something is easy to do or understand, 
we often use the adjectives simple or 
straightforward: The recipe is so simple, 
you just mix all the ingredients together. e It 
seems like a fairly straightforward task. 


If a machine or system is easy to use, we 
often describe it as user-friendly: This lat- 
est version of the software is much more 
user-friendly. 


In informal situations there are also some 
fixed expressions you can use to say that 
something is very easy to do, for example: 
(UK) This machine's a doddle to use. e My 
last exam was a piece of cake. e Once we 
reached the main road the journey was 
plain sailing. 


o«easy' /'i:zi/ adjective 1 [NOT DIFFICULT] not difficult 


an easy choice o He thought the exam was very 
easy. [+ to do sth] It’s easy to see why he’s so 
popular. 2 [RELAXED| relaxed and comfortable 
She has a very easy manner. 3 l'm easy infor- 
mal used to say that you do not mind which 
choice is made "Would you like pizza or 
curry?" "I'm easy. You choose." 


easy or easily? 
Remember, easy is an adjective and usually describes a 
noun. 
an easy question 
The exam was easy. 
Easily is an adverb and usually describes a verb. 
You should pass the exam easily. 


You should pass the exam easy. 


easy? /'izzi/ adverb 1 take it/things easy to relax 
and not use too much energy After his heart 
attack, he had to take things easy for a while. 
2 go easy on sb informal to treat someone in a 
gentle way and not be so strict Go easy on the 
boy - he's only young. 3 go easy on sth informal 
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easy-going 


to not eat or use too much of something Go 
easy on the chips, there aren't many left. 
4 easier said than done used to say that some- 
thing seems like a good idea but it would be 
difficult to do 


easy-going / ji:zi'gauin/ adjective relaxed and 
not easily upset or worried 


A more formal alternative is the verb 
consume: He consumes vast quantities of 
bread with every meal. 


If someone eats something quickly because 
they are very hungry, the verb devour is 
sometimes used: The children devoured a 
whole packet of biscuits. 


The phrasal verbs bolt down, gobble up, 
and wolf down are also used to describe 
the action of eating something very 
quickly: He gobbled up his food before any- 
one else had started. e I gave her a plate of 
pasta and she wolfed it down. 


The verb scoff (scarf US) can be used in 
informal situations when someone eats a 
lot of something very quickly: Who 
scoffed/scarfed all the cake? 


The verb snack means ‘to eat a little food 
between main meals’: I’ve been snacking 
on biscuits and chocolate all afternoon. 


To eat out is to eat in a restaurant: I 
thought we could eat out tonight. 


The phrasal verb pick at is sometimes 
used when someone eats only a little of 
something: He didn't feel hungry, and sat at 
the table picking at his food. 


The phrasal verb tuck into means ‘to start 
to eat something with enthusiasm’: I was 
just about to tuck into a huge bowl of ice 
cream. 


o«eat /i:t/ verb past tense ate, past participle eaten 


1 [SWALLOW] [I, T] to put food into your mouth 
and then swallow it Who ate all the cake? o I 
haven't eaten since breakfast. o Let's have 
something to eat (= some food). 2 [MEAL] [I] to 
eat a meal We usually eat in the kitchen. S See 
also: have your cake and eat it 

eat away at sb phrasal verb If a memory or 
bad feeling eats away at someone, it makes 
them feel more and more unhappy. 

eat away at sth phrasal verb to gradually 
damage or destroy something 

eat into sth pArasal verb to use or take away 
a large part of something valuable, such as 
money or time 

eat out phrasal verb to eat at a restaurant 
>See colour picture Phrasal Verbs on page Centre 16 

eat (sth) up phrasal verb to eat all the food you 
have been given Be a good boy and eat up your 
spinach. 

eat up sth phrasal verb to use or take away a 
large part of something valuable, such as 
money or time Cities are eating up more and 
more farmland. 


eater /':t»/ noun a big/fussy/meat, etc eater 
someone who eats in a particular way or eats 
a particular food 


eatery /'i:tri/ noun [C] informal a restaurant 


O= Important words to learn 


leating disorder noun [C] HEALTH a mental ill- 
ness in which someone cannot eat normal 
amounts of food 


eaves /i:vz/ noun [plural] the edges of a roof 
where it is wider than the walls 


eavesdrop /‘i:vzdrop/ verb [I] eavesdropping, 
past eavesdropped to secretly listen to a con- 
versation He stood outside the door eavesdrop- 
ping on them. eeavesdropper noun [C] 


eBay /'ibei/ noun [U] INTERNET trademark a 
website that allows users to buy and sell 
things online 


ebb! /eb/ noun 1 the ebb (tide) GEOGRAPHY when 
the sea flows away from the land 2 be at a low 
ebb If someone's enthusiasm, confidence, etc 
is at a low ebb, it is much less than before. 
Staff morale is at a low ebb. 3 ebb and flow 
the way in which the level of something reg- 
ularly becomes higher or lower in a situation 
the ebb and flow of the economy 


ebb? /eb/ verb [I] 1 (also ebb away) to gradually 
disappear She watched her father’s life slowly 
ebbing away. 2 GEOGRAPHY When the tide 
ebbs, the sea flows away from the land. 


ebony /‘eb’ni/ noun [U] hard black wood 


ebullient /rbuliont/ adjective energetic, enthu- 
siastic, and excited an ebullient personality 


e-business /‘i:biznis/ noun [C, U] INTERNET, 
ECONOMICS the business of buying and selling 
goods and services on the Internet, or a com- 
pany which does this 


e-cash /‘i:keJ/ noun [U] INTERNET, FINANCE 
money in an electronic form, used for buying 
goods and services on the Internet 


eccentric’ /ik'sentrik/ adjective behaving in a 
strange and unusual way an eccentric professor 
o eccentric behaviour eeccentrically adverb eec- 
centricity /,eksen'trisati/ noun [U] when some- 
one is eccentric 


eccentric? /ik'sentrik/ noun [C] someone who is 
eccentric a harmless eccentric 


ecclesiastical /1,kli:zi'estik*l/ adjective RELIG- 
ION relating to the Christian Church ecclesi- 
astical law/history 


echelon /‘efalon/ noun formal the lower/upper 
echelons SOCIETY the people at the lower/upper 
level of a large organization or society the 
upper echelons of government/management 


echinacea / cki'neifo/ noun [U] HEALTH a plant 
that is used as a medicine, especially to help 
your body fight illness 


echinoderm /)'kainsud3:m/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a 
type of sea animal with a body which has five 
equal parts arranged around a centre A star- 
fish is an example of an echinoderm. 


echo’ /'ekau/ verb echoing, past echoed 1 [SOUND 
[I] If a sound echoes, or a place echoes with a 
sound, you hear the sound again because you 
are in a large, empty space. Their voices ech- 
oed around the room. 2 [REPEAT] [T] to repeat 
something that someone else has said because 
you agree with it This report echoes some of the 
earlier research I’ve read. 


echo? /'ekou/ noun [C] plural echoes 1 [SOUND] a 


sound that you hear more than once because 
you are in a big, empty space 2 [EVENT/IDEA| 
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O= Important words to learn 


something that is very much like something 
else and makes you think of it [usually plural] 
There are echoes of Shakespeare's work in the 
play. 

eclectic /ek'lektik/ adjective including many 
different styles and types an eclectic mix 


eclipse" /i'klips/ noun [C] ASTRONOMY when the 
sun is covered by the moon, or the moon is 
covered by the Earth's shadow (= dark area) 
a solar/lunar eclipse 


eclipse? /i'klips/ verb [T] 1 to make another per- 
son or thing seem much less important, good, 
or famous [often passive] Braque was somewhat 
eclipsed by Picasso. 2 ASTRONOMY to make an 
eclipse of the moon or sun 

eco- /i:kou-/ prefix ENVIRONMENT relating to the 
environment eco-friendly cleaning products 

eco-friendly / i:kou'frendli/ adjective ENVIRON- 
MENT describes a product that is designed so 
that it does not damage the environment 
eco-friendly washing powder 


ecstatic 


need a car that's economical and reliable. 
eeconomically adverb 


economic 'migrant noun [C] a person who 
leaves their home country to live in another 
country with better work or living conditions 


economics / i:ko'npmiks/ noun [U] ECONOMICS 
the study of the way in which trade, industry, 
and money are organized  eeconomist 
/rkpnnomist/ noun [C] someone who studies 
economics See also: home economics 


economies of 'scale noun [plural] FINANCE 
saving money by buying large amounts of 
things, especially in a business 


economize (also UK -ise) /'konomaiz/ verb [I] 
FINANCE to use less of something because you 
want to save money 


a booming/stable/strong/weak economy e 
the global/local/national economy e the 
economy grows/improves/recovers/slows 


ecological /i:ko'Ind3ik-I/_ adjective ENVIRON-0*economry /rkonomi/ noun 1 ECONOMICS [C] the 


MENT relating to ecology or to the environment 
an ecological disaster eecologically adverb 


ecological footprint noun [C] ENVIRONMENT 
the amount of the earth's energy that someone 
or something uses You can reduce your ecolog- 
ical footprint by cycling more and driving less. 


ecology /i:'koladsi/ noun |U, no plural] ENVIRON- 
MENT the relationship between living things 
and the environment, or the scientific study of 
his eecologist mown [C] someone who studies 
ecology 


e-commerce /'i:koma:s/ noun [U] INTERNET the 
buying and selling of goods and services on 
he Internet 


econometrics = /i,kono'metriks/ noun [U] 
ECONOMICS the use of mathematical methods 
0 describe economic systems 


oeconomic / i:ko'npmik, ,eko'npmik/ adjective 1 
ECONOMICS [always before noun] relating to 
rade, industry, and money economic growth 
o economic policies 2 making a profit, or 
likely to make a profit It’s not economic to pro- 
duce goods in small quantities. Opposite 
uneconomic eeconomically adverb The country 
would benefit economically. 


economical / itko'npmikel, ,eko'npmik?l/ 
adjective not using a lot of money, fuel, etc I 


system by which a country produces and uses 
goods and money £he German/US economy o a 
global economy 2 |C, U] when someone or some- 
thing does not use much money, fuel, etc The 
car's design combines comfort with economy. 
o UK We'll need to make some economies when 
I stop work. 


e'conomy class noun [U] the cheapest and 
least comfortable seats on an aircraft 
ee'conomy class adjective, adverb 


ecosystem /‘i:kou,sistam/ noun [C] ENVIRON- 
MENT all the living things in an area and the 
way they affect each other and the environ- 
ment Tourism is damaging the fragile 
ecosystem of the reef. DSee picture ecosystem on 
next page 

ecotourism /'i:kootoorizzm/ noun [U] ENVIRON- 
MENT the business of providing holidays for 
people so that they can help local people and 
not damage the environment 

eco-warrior /'i:koo,wprio'/ noun [C] ENVIRON- 


MENT someone who tries to stop activities 
which damage the environment 


ecstasy /'ekstosi/ noun [U] a feeling of extreme 
happiness She danced about in ecstasy. 


ecstatic /ik'stetik/ adjective extremely happy 
eecstatically adverb 


eclipse 


earth 
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ectoplasm 


O= Important words to learn 


The pond and its inhabitants is an ecosystem. 


All the organisms 


ecosystem 


ectoplasm /'ektoplæz?m/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the 
outer layer of particular types of cell 


ecumenical /,ekju'menık°l/ adjective RELIGION 
encouraging different types of Christian 
churches to unite an ecumenical service 


eczema /'eksmo/ noun [U] HEALTH a medical 
condition which makes areas of skin become 
red and dry 


o«edge" /ed3/ noun 1 [OUTSIDE] [C] the part around 
something that is furthest from the centre 
Rick was sitting on the edge of the bed. o She 
ran down to the water's edge. 2 [SIDE] [C] the part 
of a blade of a knife or tool that cuts a sharp/ 
cutting edge 3 have the edge on/over sb/sth to 
be slightly better than someone or something 
else 4 be on edge to be nervous or worried 
Sorry for shouting - I’m a bit on edge today. 
5 take the edge off sth to make something 
unpleasant have less of an effect on someone 
Have an apple. It'll take the edge off your 
hunger. 


edge? /ed3/ verb 1 edge (sth) up/down/past, etc 
to move somewhere gradually, or to make 
something move somewhere gradually She 
edged her way through the crowd of reporters. 
2 [T] to put something around the edge of some- 
thing else as a decoration The cloth was edged 
with gold. 


edgeways /‘ed3weiz/ UK (US edgewise 
/'edswaiz/) adverb with the narrowest part go- 
ing first We should be able to get the sofa 
through edgeways. DSee also: not get a word! in 
edgeways 

edgy /'edsi/ adjective nervous David was start- 
ing to feel a bit edgy. 


EDI / i:di:'ai/ noun |U] INTERNET abbreviation for 
electronic data interchange: a system for or- 
ganizing information sent by computers that 


The pond is a habitat. 


make up the pond E o 


is often used by companies buying and selling 
things on the Internet 


edible /'edibl/ adjective safe to eat and not 
harmful edible berries 2 Compare inedible 


edict /‘i:dikt/ noun [C] formal POLITICS an 
official order from someone in authority 


edifice /'edifis/ noun [C] formal a very large 
building 
edit /'edit/ verb [T] to prepare text, film, etc by 


deciding what to include and making mistakes 
correct 


edition /:'dif?n/ noun [C] 1 [BOOK] a book, news- 
paper, etc that is one of several that are the 
same and were produced at the same time a 
new edition o The paperback edition costs £7.95. 
2 [PROGRAMME] a radio or television programme 
that is one of a series 


editor /'edito/ noun [C] 1 [TEXT/FILM] someone 
whose job is to prepare text, film, etc by decid- 
ing what to include and making mistakes cor- 
rect 2 [NEWSPAPER] someone who is in charge of 
a newspaper or magazine 


editorial’ /,edi'to:rial/ adjective [always before 
noun] 1 [EDITOR] relating to editors or editing ed- 
itorial skills 2 [OPINION] written by or expressing 
the opinions of a newspaper editor editorial 
pages 

editorial? /,edi'to:riol/ (US op-ed) noun [C] an 
article in a newspaper expressing the editor's 
opinion 

educate /‘edzukeit/ verb [T] 1 EDUCATION to 
teach someone at a school or college [often pas- 
sive] She was educated at the Perse School. 2 to 
give people information about something so 
that they understand it better This is part of 
a campaign to educate people about the 
dangers of smoking. 
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O= Important words to learn 


educated /'edsukeitid/ adjective 1 Someone 
who is educated has learned a lot at school or 
university and has a good level of knowledge. 
2 an educated guess a guess that is probably 
correct because you have enough knowledge 
about something See also: well-educated 


continue/have/provide/receive education 
e compulsory/good education 


o«education /,edsu'kerf*n/ noun [U, no plural] ED- 
UCATION the process of teaching and learning 
in a school or college, or the knowledge that 
you get from this We expect a good standard of 
education for our children. eeducational adjec- 
tive providing education, or relating to edu- 
cation the educational system eeducationally 
adverb See also: further education, higher 
education 


educator /‘edjukeita'/ mainly US noun [|C] 
EDUCATION a person who teaches people 


eel /i:l/ noun [C] a long fish that looks like a 
snake 


eerie /‘tori/ adjective unusual and slightly 
frightening an eerie silence eeerily adverb 
eeeriness noun [U] 


have/produce an effect e an adverse/bene- 
ficial/devastating/harmful/profound ef- 
fect e an effect on sb/sth e the effects of sth 


o«effect' /i'fekt/ noun 1 [C, U] a change, reaction, 
or result that is caused by something The ac- 
cident had a huge effect on her life. o We don't 
know the long-term effects of this drug. 2 in 
effect used to say what the real situation is 
This means, in effect, that the plan has been 
scrapped. 3 comelgo into effect to start being 
used New food safety rules come into effect on 
Monday. 4 take effect to start to produce re- 


sults or changes The anaesthetic takes effect ino«effort /'efat/ noun 1 


about ten minutes. 5 to that effect used to say 
that you are giving the general meaning of 
something but not the exact words He said he 
was bored with school or something to that ef- 
fect. 6 a sound/special/visual, etc effect a sound, 
image, etc that is created artificially 2See also: 
ide effect 


affect or effect? 
Be careful not to confuse these two words. 
Affect is a verb which means to cause a change. 


Pollution seriously affects the environment. 


Use the noun effect to talk about the change, reaction, 
or result caused by something. 


Global warming is one of the effects of pollution. 


effect? /i'fekt/ verb [T] formal to make some- 
thing happen The civil rights movement 
effected a huge change in America. 


o«effective /r'fektiv/ adjective 1 [ACHIEVING RESULT 
successful or achieving the result that you 
want effective management o What is the most 


noun] used to say what the real situation is al- 
though officially it is different She has effective 
control of the company. Opposite ineffective 
eeffectiveness noun [U] 


effectively /rfektivli/ adverb 1 [WELL] in a way 
that is successful and achieves what you want 
Teachers need to be able to communicate ideas 
effectively. 2 [REALLY] used when you describe 
what the real result of a situation is His illness 
effectively ended his career. 


effector /i'fekto'/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a body part 
or cell that changes or does something as a 
result of something that is outside the body 
effector cells 


effects /rfekts/ noun [plural] formal posses- 
sions my personal effects 


effeminate /rfemmət/ adjective An effemi- 
nate man behaves or looks like a woman. 


efficiency /rfif»nsi/ noun [U] when someone or 
something uses time and energy well, without 
wasting any fuel efficiency o We must improve 
the efficiency of the industry. 


efficient /r'fıf’nt/ adjective working well and 
not wasting time or energy an efficient person/ 
organization o Email is a quick and efficient 
way of contacting people. S Opposite inefficient 
eefficiently adverb 


effigy /'efidsi/ noun [C] a model of a person Pro- 
testers burned effigies of the president. 


efflorescence / ef.ls:'res*nts/ noun [U] CHEM- 
ISTRY the powder that is left when a liquid has 
evaporated (= changed to a gas, epecially be- 
cause of heating) 


u 


make an effort e require/take effort e a big/ 
brave/concerted/frantic/valiant effort ein 
an effort to do sth 


[ATTEMPT] [C, U] an attempt 
to do something [+ to do sth] We huddled to- 
gether in an effort to keep warm. o He was 
making an effort to be sociable. 2 [ENERGY] [U] 
the energy that you need to do something J put 
a lot of effort into organizing the party. |+ to 
do sth] 7t would take too much effort to tidy my 
bedroom. 3 PHYSICS [U] the force that is used to 
make something move See picture at lever 4 to 
be an effort to be difficult or painful After his 
accident, walking was an effort. 


effortless /'efatlos/ adjective achieved without 
any special or obvious effort effortless grace/ 
style eeffortlessly adverb 


effusive /rfju:siv/ adjective showing a lot of 
enthusiasm or approval for someone or some- 
thing, often too much 


EFL / i:ef'el/ noun [U] EDUCATION abbreviation for 
English as a Foreign Language: the teaching 
of English to students whose first language is 
not English 


EFTPOS /'eftppz/ noun [U] FINANCE abbreviation 
for electronic funds transfer at point of sale; a 
method of paying money electronically 


effective way of teaching grammar? 2 become/o«e.g. (also eg) /,i:'d3i:/ used to give an example 


be effective If changes, laws, etc become effec- 
tive, they officially start. 3 [REAL] [always before 


| i yes | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | 6 this 


of what you mean crime writers, e.g. Agatha 
Christie and Ruth Rendell 
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egalitarian 


O= Important words to learn 


egalitarian /1,gzli'tearion/ adjective formal be-o«eighteen /,er'tiin/ the number 18 eeighteenth 


lieving that everyone should have the same 
freedom and opportunities 


egestion /r'dsest[^n/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the 
process by which solid waste leaves the body 
through the bottom 


layer of — cell surface membrane 
jelly 
cytoplasm 
containing yolk 
nucleus containing 
chromosomes 
diameter 0.1mm 
egg 


o«egg' /eg/ noun 1 FOOD [C, U] an oval object pro- 
duced by a female chicken, that you eat as food 
a boiled/fried egg See colour picture Food on 
page Centre 11 2 BIOLOGY [C] an oval object with 
a hard shell that contains a baby bird, insect, 
or other creature The bird lays (= produces) 
its eggs in a nest. 3 BIOLOGY [C] a cell inside a 
female person or animal that can develop into 
a baby 4 have egg on your face to seem stupid 
because of something you have done See also: 
Easter egg, scrambled eggs 


egg? /eg/ verb 
egg sb on phrasal verb to encourage someone 
to do something, usually something that is 
wrong, stupid, or dangerous T'wo girls were 
fighting outside the club, egged on by a group 
of friends. 


'egg cup noun [C] a small container for holding 
a boiled egg while you eat it 


eggplant /'egpla:nt/ US (UK aubergine) noun 
[C, U] FOOD an oval, purple vegetable that is 
white inside See colour picture Fruit and 
Vegetables on page Centre 10 


ego /'i:gou, 'egoo/ noun [C] your opinion of your- 
self He has a huge ego. 


egocentric / i:gou'sentrik/ adjective interested 
only in yourself 


egotism /'i:gootizem/ (also egoism /‘i:gav1z*m/) 
noun [U] when someone thinks that they are 
very important and is not interested in other 
people eegotist noun [C] eegotistic / i:gou'tistik/ 
(also egotistical /,i:gou'tistrk?l/) adjective 


egregious /\'gri:d3as/ adjective formal ex- 
tremely bad or shocking in an obvious way an 
egregious example of racism 


eh? /ei/ exclamation UK informal spoken 1 [RE- 
PEAT] used to ask someone to repeat something 
because you did not hear or understand it 
"You're looking tired." "Eh?" "I said, you're 
looking tired." 2 REACT] used to show interest or 
surprise at something Sue's had a baby girl, 
eh? 


Eid /i:d/ noun RELIGION the name of two Muslim 
festivals. The more important one celebrates 
the end of Ramadan. 


o«eight /eit/ the number 8 


18th written as a word 


oeighth" /eit0/ 8th written as a word 


eighth? /eit6/ noun [C] one of eight equal parts 
of something; !/s 


o«eighty /'eiti/ 1 the number 80 2 the eighties the 


years from 1980-1989 3 be in your eighties to be 
aged between 80 and 89 eeightieth 80th written 
as a word 


either’ /'aió», 'iióo/ conjunction either... or 
used when you are giving a choice of two or 
more things Either call me tonight or I'll speak 
to you tomorrow. 


o«either? /'aróo:, 'itóo'/ pronoun, determiner 1 [ONE 


OF TWO] one of two people or things when it is 
not important which "Would you like red or 
white wine?" - "Oh, either." o Ask Dom or An- 
drew, either of them will help you. 2 [BOTH] both 
People were smoking on either side (= at both 
sides) of me. o You can use the train or the bus, 
either way it'll take an hour. 


o«either? /'aibos, 'itóo// adverb used in negative 


sentences to mean that something else is also 
true The menu is boring and it's not cheap 
either. DSee Common Learner Error at not 


ejaculate /r'd3ekjuleit/ verb [I] BIOLOGY If a 
man or male animal ejaculates, sperm 
(= many small cells, one of which joins an egg 
to make a baby) suddenly comes out from his 
penis. eejaculation /idszxkjo'lerjÀn/ noun [U] 
when a man or male animal ejaculates 


eject /rdsekt/ verb 1 [LEAVE PLACE] [T] formal to 
make someone leave a place, usually using 
force [often passive] He was ejected from the 
courtroom for shouting. 2 ||EAVE MACHINE] |I, T] to 
come out of a machine when a button is 
pressed, or to make something do this How do 
you eject the tape? 3 |LEAVE AIRCRAFT] [I] to leave 
an aircraft in an emergency by being pushed 
out while still in your seat 


eke /i:k/ verb 
eke sth out pArasal verb 1 to use something 
slowly or carefully because you only have a 
small amount of it 2 eke out a living/existence 
to earn only just enough money to pay for 
things you need He ekes out a living by clean- 
ing windows. 


elaborate’ /:'leberat/ adjective complicated, 
detailed, or made carefully from many parts 
an elaborate system/scheme © an elaborate 
design eelaborately adverb 


elaborate? /:'lebrreit/ verb |I, T] to explain 
something and give more details He wouldn't 
elaborate on the details. eelaboration 
/i,leba'rerfen/ noun [U] 


elapse /1'leps/ verb [I] formal If time elapses, it 
passes. Two years have elapsed since the attack. 


elastic’ /riestik/ adjective Something that is 
elastic can stretch and return to its original 
size. Your skin is more elastic when you are 
young. eelasticity /,1les'tisoti/ noun [U] the 
quality of being elastic 


elastic? /rlestik/ noun [U] a type of rubber that 
returns to its original size and shape after you 
stretch it 
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O= Important words to learn 


elastic 'band UK (UK/US rubber band) noun 
[C] a thin circle of rubber used to hold things 
together 


elated /:'leitid/ adjective extremely happy and 
excited We were elated by/at the news. eela- 
tion /rlerf»n/ noun [U] 

elbow’ /'elboo/ noun [C] ANATOMY the part in 
the middle of your arm where it bends 2See 
colour picture The Body on page Centre 13 

elbow? /‘elbau/ verb [T] to push someone with 
your elbow, especially so you can move past 
them He elbowed his way through the crowds 
of shoppers. 


elbow room noun [U] space to move easily 


electronic 


electrical /riektrik:l/ adjective 1 PHYSICS E- 
lectrical goods or equipment work using elec- 
tricity. electrical appliances/goods 2 |SUPPLY 


relating to the production and supply of elec- 
tricity an electrical engineer 
the electric 'chair noun a chair used in parts 
of the US to kill a criminal using electricity 
electrician /ilek'trifjim/ noun [C] someone 
whose job is to put in, check, or repair elec- 
trical wires and equipment 


generate/produce electricity e be operated 
by/be powered by electricity e an electricity 
supply 


elder’ /'eldæ/ adjective elder brother/daughter/ o-electricity /1,lek'trisati/ noun [U] PHYSICS a type 


sister, etc the older of two brothers/daughters/ 
sisters, etc See Common Learner Error at old 


elder? /'eido'/ noun 1 the elder the oldest of two 
people He's the elder of two sons. 2 your elders 
people older than you I was taught to respect 
my elders. 3 SOCIETY [C] an important, re- 
spected, older member of a group 


elderly /‘eld*li/ adjective a more polite word for 
‘old’, used to describe people an elderly man 
o Children should show respect for the elderly. 


eldest /‘eldist/ adjective eldest child/daughter/ 
brother, etc the oldest child/daughter/brother, 
etc My eldest brother is a doctor. o Susan is the 
eldest of three sisters. 


e-learning /‘i:ls:nij/ noun [U] INTERNET, EDU- 
CATION electronic learning: the business of 
providing courses online for students so that 
they can study and learn from home 


elect /rlekt/ verb 1 POLITICS [T] to choose some- 
one for a particular job or position by voting 
[often passive] She was elected to the US Senate 
in 2004. o He was elected president in 1997. 
2 elect to do sth formal to choose to do some- 
thing The child elected to stay with his mother. 
DSee also: re-elect 


hold an election e run for/stand for election 
e lose/win an election e an election cam- 
paign 

o«election /rlek[*n/ noun [C, U] POLITICS a time 
when people vote in order to choose someone 
for a political or official job a presidential elec- 
tion o Who do you think will win the election? 
o Will you stand/run for election again this 
year? DSee also: by-election, general election, re- 
election 


e'lection day US (UK polling day) noun [C] POL- 
ITICS the day when people vote in an election 

electoral /lekt^r/ adjective [always before 
noun] POLITICS relating to elections the elec- 
toral system o electoral reform 

electorate /:'lekt?rot/ noun [group] POLITICS the 
people who are allowed to vote in an election 
the British electorate 

o«electric /rlektrik/ adjective 1 PHYSICS Electric 

lights, tools, etc work using electricity. an elec- 

tric light/heater 2 PHYSICS supplying electric- 


of energy that can produce light and heat, or 
make machines work Te electricity has been 
turned off. o an electricity bill 


electric 'shock noun [C] a sudden, painful feel- 
ing that you get when electricity flows 
through your body 


electrify /rlektrifai/ verb [T] 1 [MAKE EXCITED] to 
make people who are watching something feel 
very excited She electrified the crowd with her 
fantastic performance. 2 PHYSICS to supply 
something with electricity an electrified rail- 
way 


electrocute /rlektrokju:t/ verb [T] to kill some- 
one by causing electricity to flow through 
their body [often passive] He was electrocuted 
while playing on a railway line. eelectrocution 
/ilektro'kju:f»n/ noun [U] 

electrode /rlektroud/ noun [C] PHYSICS the 
point where an electric current enters or 
leaves something such as a battery (- object 
which provides electricity) 


electrolysis /1,lek'trolasis/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY 
the use of an electric current to cause chemi- 
cal change in a liquid 


electrolyte /rlektrolait/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a 
liquid which electricity can go through or 
which breaks into its parts when electricity 
goes through it eelectrolytic /tlektra'litik/ ad- 
jective 

electrolytic cell /ilektra,litik'sel/ noun [C] 
PHYSICS a device which contains an electrolyte 
and through which an electrical current is 
passed in order to cause a reaction 


electromagnet /ilektrou'megnot/ noun [C] 
PHYSICS a magnet (- piece of iron that makes 
metal move towards it) in which there is wire 
around the iron, and which only becomes 
magnetic when a current is passed through 
the wire 


electromagnetism /ilektrou'megnotizem/ 
noun |U] PHYSICS magnetism (= the power that 
makes metal move towards iron) that is pro- 
duced by an electrical current eelectromag- 
netic — /ilektroumzg'netik/ adjective the 
electromagnetic spectrum 


electron /rlektron/ noun [C] PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY 
an extremely small piece of an atom with a 
negative electrical charge 


ity an electric socket o electric current 3|ExciiNG]o«electronic /1,lek'trontk/ adjective 1 PHYSICS 


full of excitement and emotion The atmosphere 
backstage was electric. 


Electronic equipment consists of things such 
as computers, televisions, and radios. 2 [MUSIC/ 
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electronic banking 


GAMES| Electronic music, games, etc use elec- 
tronic equipment. eelectronically adverb 


electronic 'banking noun [U] INTERNET, Fl- 
NANCE the use of the Internet to pay money 
into a bank account, take money out, etc. elec- 
tronic banking services 


electronics / ilek'troniks/ noun [U] PHYSICS the 
science of making electronic equipment the 
electronics industry 


electron 'microscope noun [C] PHYSICS a 
very powerful microscope (- device used for 
looking at very small things) which produces 
pictures by sending electrons through objects 


electroplate /1'lektraupleit/ verb [T] PHYSICS to 
cover the surface of a metal object with a thin 
layer o 
electrolysis (= a method that uses electrical 
current) 


electrostatic /i,lektrau'statik/ adjective PHYS- 
ICS relating to electricity which does not move 
in a current but is attracted to the surface of 
some objects an electrostatic charge 


electrovalent bond /ilektrooveilont'bond/ 
noun [C] PHYSICS the way two atoms are joined 
together when one atom loses an electron to 
form a positive ion and the other gains an elec- 
tron to form a negative ion 


elegance /'eligzns/ noun [U] when someone or 
something is stylish or attractive in their 
appearance or behaviour 


elegant /'elignt/ adjective stylish or attractive 
in appearance or behaviour an elegant dining 
room o She's a very elegant woman. eelegantly 
adverb 


element /'elimont/ noun 1 PART] [C] a part of 
something This book has all the elements of a 
good detective story. 2 an element of sth a small 
amount of an emotion or quality There's an 
element of truth in what she says. 3 [PEOPLE] [C] 
a group of people of a particular type The dis- 
ruptive element on the committee voted against 
the proposal. 4 CHEMISTRY [C] a simple sub- 
stance which cannot be reduced to smaller 
chemical parts Iron is one of the elements of the 
Earth's crust. 5 PHYSICS [C] the part of a piece 
of electrical equipment which produces heat 
6 be in your element to be happy because you 
are doing what you like doing and what you 
are good at I'm in my element at a children's 
party. 

elementary / elr'mentri/ adjective 1 basic I 
only have an elementary knowledge of physics. 
o an elementary mistake 2 EDUCATION relating 
to the early stages of studying a subject stu- 
dents at elementary level 


elementary particle noun [C] PHYSICS any of 
the smallest and simplest parts that all phys- 
ical things are made from, such as an electron, 
a proton or a neutron 

ele'mentary school US (UK primary school) 
noun [C] EDUCATION a school for children from 
the ages of five to eleven 

elements /‘elimonts/ noun the elements the 
weather, especially bad weather Shall we 
brave the elements and go out for a walk? 

elephant /'elifont/ noun [C] a very large, grey 
animal with big ears and a very long nose 


O= Important words to learn 


elevate /'eliveit/ verb formal 1 be elevated to 
sth to be given a more important position She 
has been elevated to deputy manager. o an ele- 
vated position 2 [T] to move something to a 
higher level or height High stress levels elevate 
blood pressure. o Try to keep your leg elevated. 


elevation /,cli'verf?n/ noun 1 MEASURES [C] the 
height of a place above the level of the sea The 
hotel is situated at an elevation of 1000m. 2 [U] 
formal when someone or something is given a 
more important position Ais sudden elevation 
to stardom 


elevator /‘eliveita'/ US (UK lift) noun [C] a ma- 
chine that carries people up and down in tall 
buildings 


a different metal, often silver, usingo*eleven /r'levn/ the number 11 eeleventh 11th 


written as a word 


elf /elf/ noun [C] plural elves a small person 
with pointed ears who has magic powers in 
children's stories 


elicit /1'lisit/ verb [T] formal to get information 
or a reaction from someone You have to ask 
the right questions to elicit the information 
you want. 


eligible /‘elid3abl/ adjective 1 [ABLE TO DO] If you 
are eligible to do something, you can do it be- 
cause you are in the right situation. [+ to do 
sth] Only people over 18 are eligible to vote. 
o You might be eligible for a grant for your 
studies. 2 Opposite ineligible 2 [MARRIAGE] If some- 
one who is not married is eligible, they would 
be a good husband or wife because they are 
rich, attractive, etc. an eligible young bachelor 
eeligibility /,elidzo'biloti/ noun [U 

eliminate /r'Iimmneit/ verb [T] 1 REMOVE] to re- 
move something from something, or get rid of 
something The doctor advised me to eliminate 
salt from my diet. 2 [DEFEAT] to defeat someone 
so that they cannot go any further in a com- 
petition [often passive] She was eliminated after 
the first round of the tournament. 


elimination /ilmr'neif:n/ noun 1 [U] when 
you eliminate someone or something 2 a proc- 
ess of elimination when you remove all possible 
answers to something until only one remains 

elimi'nation reaction noun [C] CHEMISTRY a 
chemical reaction where a substance sepa- 
rates from a molecule 

elite /rlit/ noun [group] SOCIETY the richest, 
most powerful, or best educated group in a so- 
ciety a member of the elite o an elite group 

elitism /li:tizom/ noun [U] when a small group 
of rich, powerful, or educated people are given 
an advantage in a situation eelitist adjective 
elitist attitudes 

elk /elk/ UK (US moose) noun [C] a large deer 
(= large, brown wild animal) which lives in 
northern US and Canada 

elm /elm/ noun [C, U] a large tree which loses 
its leaves in winter 

elocution / els'kju:sen/ noun [U] LANGUAGE the 
skill of speaking in a careful, clear way 

elongated /'i:pggeitid/ © /i:'Ipggeitid/ adjec- 
tive longer and thinner than usual 

elope /:i'loop/ verb |I] to leave home secretly 
with someone in order to get married 
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o«else /els/ adverb 1 


O= Important words to learn 


eloquent /‘elakwant/ adjective expressing 
ideas clearly and in a way that influences peo- 
ple £he most eloquent speaker at the conference 
eeloquence /'elokwons/ noun [U] when someone 
or something is eloquent eeloquently adverb 


IN ADDITION] in addition to 
someone or something Would you like any- 
thing else to eat? o What else did he say? 2 DIF- 
FERENT] different from someone or something 7 
don't like it here. Let's go somewhere else. o I 
didn't say that. It must have been someone 
else. 3 [OTHER] other things or people J forgot my 
toothbrush, but I remembered everything else. 
4 or else a [COMPARE] used to compare two dif- 
erent things or situations He talks to her all 
the time, or else he completely ignores her. b 

IF NOT| used to say what will happen if another 
thing does not happen We must be there by six, 
or else we'll miss the beginning. 5 if all else fails 
if no other plan is successful Jf all else fails, 
you're welcome to stay at our house. 


elsewhere / els'wes'/ adverb in or to another 
place The report studies economic growth in 
Europe and elsewhere. o If we can't find it here, 
we'll have to go elsewhere. 


ELT / i:el'ti:/ noun [U] EDUCATION abbreviation for 
English Language Teaching: the teaching of 
English to students whose first language is not 
English 


elucidate /:'lu:sideit/ verb [T] formal to explain 
something, or make it clear 


elude /rlu:d/ verb [T] formal 1 [NOT ACHIEVE] If 
something that you want eludes you, you do 
not succeed in achieving it. The gold medal 
continues to elude her. 2 [NOT BE CAUGHT] to not 
be caught by someone He eluded the police for 
years before he was arrested. 3 [NOT REMEMBER] If 
a piece of information eludes you, you cannot 
remember it. 


elusive /rlu:siv/ adjective difficult to describe, 
find, achieve, or remember The answers to 
these questions remain as elusive as ever. 


elves /elvz/ plural of elf 


‘em /am/ informal spoken short for them 


emaciated /r'mersieitid/ adjective HEALTH very 
thin and weak because of being ill or not eat- 
ing enough food 


get/send an email e by email e in an email e 
an email address/attachment 


o«email (also e-mail) /'itmeil/ noun 1 INTERNET [U] 


a system for sending messages electronically, 
especially from one computer to another using 
the Internet You can contact me by email. 
o What's your email address? 2 INTERNET (C, UJ 
a message sent electronically I got an email 
from Danielle yesterday. eemail verb [T] to send 
a message using email 


emanate /'emoneit/ verb formal 
emanate from sth pArasal verb to come from 
something Strange noises emanated from the 
room next door. 


emancipate /i'mensipeit/ verb [T] formal POL- 
ITICS to give people more freedom or rights by 
removing social, legal, or political controls 


embers 


that limit them emancipated women eemanci- 
pation /1,mznsi'perf?n/ noun [U] 

embalm /im'ba:m/ verb [T] to use oils and 
chemicals to prevent a dead body from decay- 
ing 

embankment /im'benkmont/ noun [C] an 
artificial slope built from soil or stones to stop 
floods, or to support a road or railway a 
railway embankment 


embargo /im'ba:goo/ noun [C] plural embar- 
goes POLITICS an order by a government to stop 
trade with another country an arms/oil em- 
bargo o We will not lift (= stop) the trade em- 
bargo until they end this war. 


embark /im'ba:k/ verb [I] to get on a ship, boat, 
or aircraft to begin a journey 2Opposite disem- 
bark 
embark on/upon sth phrasal verb to start 
something new or important You're never too 
old to embark on a new career. 


embarrass /im'bzros/ verb [T] to make some- 
one feel ashamed or shy My dad's always em- 
barrassing me in front of my friends. 


embarrassed /m'bærəst/ adjective feeling 
ashamed or shy She felt embarrassed about 
undressing in front of the doctor. |+ to do sth] I 
was too embarrassed to admit that I was 
scared. 


embarrassing /im'berasin/ adjective making 
you feel embarrassed an embarrassing defeat 
o What has been your most embarrassing 
moment? eembarrassingly adverb The play was 
embarrassingly bad. 


acute/great/huge embarrassment e a 
source of embarrassment e the embarrass- 
ment of doing sth 


embarrassment /im'berasmant/ noun 1 [FEEL 
ING] [U] when you feel embarrassed He blushed 
with embarrassment. o Her behaviour has 
caused great embarrassment to her family. 
2 [THING/PERSON] [C] something or someone that 
makes you feel embarrassed He is becoming an 
embarrassment to the government. 


embassy /'embosi/ noun [C] POLITICS the official 
group of people who live in a foreign country 
and represent their government there, or the 
building where they work 


embedded /im'bedid/ adjective 1 [OBJECT fixed 
into the surface of something A small piece of 
glass was embedded in his finger. 2 [ATTITUDE 
If an emotion, attitude, etc is embedded in 
someone or something, it is a very strong and 
important part of them. A sense of guilt was 
deeply embedded in my conscience. 


embedded 'system noun [C] COMPUTING a 
system used in a computer to do a particular 
thing that a general computer cannot do 


embellish /im'beh[/ verb [T] to make some- 
thing more beautiful or interesting by adding 
something to it He embellished the story with 
lots of dramatic detail. eembellishment noun (C, 
u] 

embers /'embəz/ noun [plural] pieces of wood or 
coal that continue to burn after a fire has no 
more flames 
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embezzle 


embezzle /im'bezl/ verb [T] to steal money that 
belongs to the company or organization that 
you work for eembezzlement noun [U] 

embittered /im'bited/ adjective very angry 
about unfair things that have happened to you 


emblazoned /im'bleizznd/ adjective decorated 


O= Important words to learn 


major/real emergency e in an emergency 


in a very obvious way with something such as9*emergency /rms:dsnsi/ noun [C] a serious or 


a name or a design Her T-shirt was embla- 
zoned with the company logo. 


emblem /'emblom/ noun [C] a picture, object, 
or symbol that is used to represent a person, 
group, or idea Te rose is the national emblem 
of England. 


embodiment /im'bodimont/ noun the embod- 
iment of sth If someone or something is the em- 
bodiment of a particular idea or quality, they 
express or represent it exactly. The mother in 
the story is the embodiment of evil. 


embody /im'bodi/ verb [T] to represent an idea 
or quality exactly He embodies the values of 
hard work and fair play. 


emboss /1m'bps/ verb [T] to decorate an object, 
especially with letters, using special tools to 
make a mark on the surface of the object The 
envelope was embossed with the company's 
logo. 


embrace" /im'breis/ verb 1 [HOLD] [I, T] If you 
embrace someone, you put your arms around 
them, and if two people embrace, they put 
their arms around each other. 2 [ACCEPT] [T] to 
accept new ideas, beliefs, methods, etc in an 
enthusiastic way We are always eager to em- 
brace the latest technology. 3 [INCLUDE] [T] formal 
to include a number of things The report em- 
braces a wide range of opinions. 


embrace? /im'breis/ noun |C] when you put 
your arms around someone a passionate em- 
brace 


embroider /im'broido/ verb 1 ART, DT |I, T] to 
decorate cloth by sewing small patterns or pic- 
tures onto it 2 [T] to add imaginary details to 
a story to make it more interesting They ac- 
cused him of embroidering the facts. 


embroidery /im'broid?ri/ noun [U] 1 ART the ac- 
tivity of sewing small patterns or pictures 
onto things 2 ART decoration on cloth made by 
sewing small patterns or pictures onto it 


embroil /im'broil/ verb formal be embroiled in 
sth to be involved in an argument or difficult 
situation We don't want to become embroiled in 
a dispute over ownership. 


embryo /'embrioo/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a human 
or an animal that is starting to develop in its 
mother's uterus 


embryonic /,embri'pnik/ adjective starting to 
develop The project is still at an embryonic 
stage. 


emerald /‘em*rld/ noun 1 GEOLOGY [C] a bright 
green stone used in jewellery 2 [U] (also em- 
erald 'green) a bright green colour eemerald ad- 
jective 
emerge /1'ms:d3/ verb [I] 1 [COME OUT] to appear 
from somewhere or come out of somewhere A 
figure emerged from the shadows. 2 [BECOME 
KNOWN] to become known It emerged that she 
had lied to her employers. 3 [DIFFICULT SITUATION 
to reach the end of a difficult situation They 


dangerous situation that needs immediate 
action You should only ring this number in an 
emergency. o an emergency exit 

e'mergency brake US (UK handbrake) noun 
[C] a stick inside a car that you can pull up to 
stop the car from moving See colour picture Car 
on page Centre 7 


e'mergency room US (UK casualty) noun [C] 
HEALTH the part of a hospital where people go 
when they have been injured or have urgent 
illnesses so that they can be treated immedi- 
ately 


emergency 'services noun [plural] the organ- 
izations who deal with accidents and urgent 
problems such as fire, illness, or crime 

emerging /1'ms:d31n/ adjective [always before 
noun| starting to exist or develop emerging 
economies/markets 


emigrant /'emigront/ noun [C] SOCIETY some- 
one who leaves their own country to go and 
live in another one 


emigrate /'emigreit/ verb [I] SOCIETY to leave 
your own country to go and live in another 
one We're thinking of emigrating to New Zea- 
land. eemigration /,emi'grerf?n/ noun [U] 


eminent /‘emiment/ adjective famous, re- 
spected, or important an eminent historian 
eeminence /'eminons/ noun [U] DSee also: pre- 
eminent 


eminently /'eminontli/ adverb formal very He 
is eminently qualified for the job. 


emission /i'mif»n/ noun [C, U] ENVIRONMENT 
when gas, heat, light, etc is sent out into the 
air, or an amount of gas, heat, light, etc that 
is sent out Carbon dioxide emissions will be 
reduced by 20%. 


emit /i'mit/ verb [T] emitting, past emitted to 
send out gas, heat, light, etc into the air The 
machine emits a high-pitched sound when you 
press the button. 


emoticon /i'mooutikon/ noun [C] INTERNET an 
image such as :-) which looks like a face when 
you look at it from the side, made using key- 
board symbols and used in emails to express 
emotions 


display/experience/feel/show emotion e 
deep/powerful/strong emotion 


oemotion /i'moo[n/ noun |C, U] a strong feeling 


such as love or anger, or strong feelings in 
general He finds it hard to express his emo- 
tions. o She was overcome with emotion and 
burst into tears. 


emotional /r'mou[*n3l/ adjective 1 [EMOTIONS] re- 
lating to emotions a child's emotional devel- 
opment 2 [STRONG FEELINGS] showing strong 
feelings, or making people have strong feel- 
ings an emotional speech o After the argument, 
I was feeling confused and emotional. 3 PERSON 
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O= Important words to learn 


An emotional person shows their emotions 
very easily or very often. eemotionally adverb 


emotive /i'movtiv/ adjective making people 
feel strong emotions Animal experimentation 
is a very emotive issue. 

empathy /'empo6i/ noun [U] the ability to 
imagine what it must be like to be in some- 


one's situation eempathize (also UK -ise)o«empty' /'empti/ adjective 1 


/'empa0aiz/ verb [I] to feel empathy with some- 
one I think people find it easy to empathize 
with the main character. 


emperor /'emprə'/ noun |C] POLITICS the male 
ruler of an empire (- group of countries ruled 
by one person or government) Emperor Char- 
lemagne 


emphasis /'emfosis/ noun |C, U] plural empha- 
ses /'emfosizz/ 1 particular importance or at- 
tention that you give to something Schools are 
starting to place/put greater emphasis on 
passing exams. 2 LANGUAGE the extra force 
that you give to a word or part of a word when 
you are saying it The emphasis is on the final 
syllable. 


emphasize (also UK -ise) /'emfosaiz/ verb [T] to 
show that something is especially important 
or needs special attention The government is 
emphasizing the importance of voting in the 
election. |+ that] He emphasized that the driver 
was not to blame for the accident. 


emphatic /im'fztik/ adjective done or said in 
a strong way and without any doubt an em- 
phatic victory eemphatically adverb 


empire /'empars/ noun [C] 1 POLITICS a group 
of countries that is ruled by one person or gov- 
ernment 2 a large group of businesses that is 
controlled by one person or company a pub- 
lishing empire 

empirical /im'piriktl/ adjective formal based on 
experience or scientific experiments and not 
only on ideas empirical evidence eempirically 
adverb 


o«employ /im'ploi/ verb [T] 1 [WORK] If a person or 
company employs someone, they pay that per- 
son to work for them. The company employs 
2500 staff. |+ to do sth] They employ her to look 
after their children. 2 [USE] formal to use some- 
thing Companies employ clever tactics to per- 
suade us to buy their products. 


employee /im'ploii:/ noun [C] someone who is 
paid to work for a person or company 


o«employer /im'plora‘/ noun [C] a person or com- 
any that pays people to work for them 


find/offer/provide/seek employment e 
gainful/paid/full-time/part-time/tempo- 
rary employment e be in employment 


o«employment  /imm'plommnt/ noun [U] 1 
ECONOMICS when someone is paid to work for 
a person or company full-time/part-time em- 
ployment o It is not easy to find employment 
in the countryside. o employment opportunities/ 
rights SCompare unemployment 2 [USE| formal the 
use of something 


empower /1m'paoo'/ verb 1 [T] to give someone 
the confidence, skills, freedom, etc to do some- 
thing [+ to do sth] Education empowers people 


to take control of their lives. 2 be empowered to 
do sth to have the legal or official right to do 
something 


empress /'empros/ noun [C] POLITICS the female 
ruler, or the wife of a male ruler, of an empire 
(= group of countries ruled by one person or 
government) Empress Josephine 


CONTAINING NOTHING 
If something is empty, it does not contain any 
things or people. an empty house/street o empty 
bottles/glasses © The train was completely 
empty when it reached London. 2 [NO MEANING 
having no meaning or value an empty prom- 
ise/threat eemptiness noun |U] 


empty? /'empti/ verb 1 [CONTAINER] [T] (also empty 
out) If you empty a container, or if you empty 
the things inside it, you remove everything 
from it. He emptied the dirty water into the 
sink. 2 [PLACE] [I] to become empty The room 
emptied rapidly when the fire started. 


empty-handed  /,.mpti'hendid/ adjective 
without bringing or taking anything We can’t 
go to the party empty-handed. 


empty ‘set noun [C] MATHEMATICS a set 
(= group of numbers) that contains no ele- 
ments 


the EMS /ói:i:em'es/ noun [no plural] ECONOM- 
ICS abbreviation for the European Monetary 
System: a system which limits changes in the 
values of the different types of money used in 
countries in the European Union 


EMU / i:em'ju:/ noun [U] ECONOMICS abbrevia- 
tion for Economic and Monetary Union; when 
several countries form a single market with 
one currency (= type of money) 


emulate /'emjoleit/ verb [T] formal to try to be 
like someone or something that you admire or 
that is successful They hope to emulate the 
success of other software companies. 


emulsifier /rmalsifar'/ noun [C] FOOD a sub- 
stance which is added to a mixture of food in 
order to stop the mixture from separating into 
different parts 


emulsify /rmalsifai/ verb |I, T] CHEMISTRY If two 
liquids emulsify or are emulsified, they com- 
bine and become a smooth mixture. 


emulsion /i'malfen/ noun [U] paint used to 
cover walls, ceilings, etc 


emulsion /r'mal[n/ noun |C, U] 1 a liquid in 
which two liquids have been mixed together 
but neither liquid has dissolved into the other 
liquid 2 (also emulsion paint) a water-based 
paint which is not shiny when dry 


enable /''neibl/ verb [T] to make someone able 
to do something, or to make something possi- 
ble [+ to do sth] This money has enabled me to 
buy a new computer. 


-enabled /rneibild/ suffix 1 COMPUTING having 
the necessary equipment or system to use 
something Bluetooth-enabled mobile phones 
2 used or made possible by using a particular 
thing voice-enabled software 


enact /i'nekt/ verb [T] 1 LAW to make something 
into a law [often passive] When was this legis- 
lation enacted? 2 [PERFORM] formal to perform a 
story or play eenactment noun [U] 
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o«encourage /in'karid3/ verb [T] 1 


enamel 


enamel /r'nzml/ noun [U] 1 DT a hard, shiny 
substance that is used to decorate or protect 
metal or clay 2 ANATOMY the hard, white sub- 
stance that covers your teeth See picture at 
tooth 


enamoured /i'nzmod/ UK (US enamored) for- 
mal adjective be enamoured of/with sb/sth to 
like someone or something very much 


enc (also encl) written abbreviation for enclosed: 
used at the end of a business letter to show 
that there is something else in the envelope 


encapsulate /1i'kepsjoleit/ verb [T] to express 
or show the most important facts about some- 
thing The film encapsulates the essence of that 
period. 


encase /in'keis/ verb formal be encased in sth 
to be completely covered in something The 
outside walls are encased in concrete. 

encephalitis /,nkefolaitis/ Œ@ /en,sefa'-/ 
noun [U] HEALTH a serious illness in which the 
brain swells (= becomes bigger) which is 
caused by an infection 


enchanted /in'tfa:ntid/ adjective 1 [UKE] If you 
are enchanted by something, you like it very 
much. She was enchanted by the Scottish land- 
scape. 2 [MAGICAL] affected by magic an en- 
chanted forest 

enchanting /in'tfa:ntiy/ adjective very nice 
What an enchanting child! 

encircle /in'ss:kl/ verb [T] formal to form a cir- 
cle around something [often passive] The house 
is encircled by a high fence. 


enclave /'enkleiv/ noun [C] a place which is dif-“eNd" /end/ noun 1 


ferent from the area that is around it because 
its people have a different language or culture 
an Italian enclave in Switzerland 


enclose /:in'klouz/ verb |T] 1 [SEND] to send some- 
thing in the same envelope or parcel as some- 
thing else I enclose a map of the area. 2 |BE ALL 
AROUND] to be all around something and sepa- 
rate it from other things or places eenclosed 
adjective He doesn't like enclosed spaces. 

enclosure /in'kloo3»/ noun [C] a small area of 
land that has a wall or fence around it 

encompass /in'kampos/ verb [T] to include a 
lot of things, ideas, places, etc Their albums 
encompass a wide range of music. 

encore /'opkor/ noun [C] MUSIC an extra song 
or piece of music that is performed at the end 
of a show because the audience shout for i 

encounter’ /in'kaunta'/ verb [T] 1 [EXPERIENCE] to 
experience something unpleasant We encoun- 
tered quite a few problems at the beginning. 
2 [MEET] literary to meet someone, especially 


when you do not expect it 


have an encounter e a chance encounter e an 
encounter with sb 


encounter? /in'kaunta'/ noun [C] a meeting, es- 
pecially one that happens by chance 


MAKE DO/HAP- 
PEN] to make someone more likely to do some- 
thing, or make something more likely to 
happen [+ to do sth] My parents encouraged me 
to try new things. o Cutting back plants will 
encourage growth. 2 [GIVE CONFIDENCE/HOPE] to 


O= Important words to learn 


give someone confidence or hope My parents 
encouraged me when things weren't going well 
at school. Opposite discourage eencouragement 
noun |C, U) Children need lots of encouragement 
from their parents. 


encouraged /in'karid3d/ adjective having 
more confidence or hope about something We 
were very encouraged by his exam results. 


encouraging /in'karid3in/ adjective making 
you feel more hope and confidence The team's 
performance was very encouraging. S Opposite 
discouraging eencouragingly adverb 


encroach /:in'kroot[/ verb 
encroach on/upon sth phrasal verb to gradu- 
ally take away someone's rights, power, etc, or 
get control of something, often without being 
noticed My job is starting to encroach on my 
family life. 

encrusted /in'krastid/ adjective covered with 
something hard, for example dirt or stones My 
trousers were encrusted with mud. 


encrypt /1in'kript/ verb [T] COMPUTING to change 
electronic information into a secret system of 
letters, numbers, or symbols eencryption noun 
[u] 

encyclopedia (also UK encyclopaedia) 

/m,satkla'pi:dia/ noun [C] a book or a set of 

books containing facts about a lot of subjects 


at the end (of sth) e by the end (of sth) e the 
very end 


FINAL PART] [no plural] the final 
part of something such as a period of time, ac- 
tivity, or story PU pay you at the end of next 
month. o I didn't meet him until the end of the 
course. o a film with a twist at the end 2 |FUR- 
THEST PART] [C] the furthest part or final part of 
a place or thing They live at the other end of 
the street. o They were standing at opposite 
ends of the room. 3 [STOP] [C] when something 
stops happening [usually singular] They are call- 
ing for an end to the violence. 4 in the end fi- 
nally, after something has been thought about 
or discussed a lot 5 come to an end to finish 
6 put an end to sth to make something stop 
happening or existing He’s determined to put 
an end to these rumours. 7 bring sth to an end 
to make something finish The stories in the 
newspaper brought her career to a sudden end. 
8 no end informal a lot I’ve had no end of trou- 
ble finding a hotel room. 9 for hours/days, etc 
on end for days, hours, etc without stopping 
He waited by the telephone for hours on end. 
10 [INTENTION] [C] an intention or purpose She 
only has one end in mind. 11 be at a loose end 
to have nothing to do Come and visit us if 
you're at a loose end over the weekend. 12 at 
the end of the day UK something that you say 
before you give the most important fact of a 
situation At the end of the day, what matters is 
that you're safe. 13 at the end of your tether 
(also US at the end of your rope) so tired, an- 
noyed, or worried by something that you do 
not feel that you can deal with it 14 get (hold 
of) the wrong end of the stick to not under- 
stand a situation correctly My mum got the 
wrong end of the stick and thought that Jim 
was my boyfriend. 15 make ends meet to have 
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O= Important words to learn 


just enough money to pay for the things that 
you need I’ve taken a second job in the evenings 
just to make ends meet. 16 not be the end of 
the world If something is not the end of the 
world, it will not cause very serious problems. 
It won't be the end of the world if I don't get the 
job. 17 be on/at the receiving end of sth If you 
are on the receiving end of something, you suf- 
fer something unpleasant when you have done 
nothing to deserve it. They are often on the re- 
ceiving end of verbal abuse from angry custom- 
ers. 18 throw sb in at the deep end to make 
someone start a new and difficult job or activ- 
ity without helping them or preparing them 
for it 2See also: dead end, light! at the end of the 
tunnel, odds and ends, the tail' end of sth, the West 
End, be at your wits' end 


o«end? /end/ verb |I, T] to finish or stop, or to make 
something finish or stop What time does the 
concert end? o These talks do not look likely to 
end the war. 

end in/with sth phrasal verb to finish in a par- 
ticular way The evening ended in a big argu- 
ment. 

end up phrasal verb to finally be in a partic- 
ular place or situation I never thought he'd end 
up in prison. [+ doing sth] He always ends up 
doing what Alan wants to do. o She'll end up 
unemployed. 


endanger /in'deind3a‘/ verb [T] to put someone 
or something in a situation where they might 
be harmed or seriously damaged He would 
never do anything to endanger the children's 
lives. 


endangered /in'deind3ad/ adjective endan- 
gered birds/plants/species, etc ENVIRONMENT an- 
imals or plants which may soon not exist 
because there are very few now alive 


endear /i'di»/ verb 
endear sb to sb phrasal verb If a quality in 
someone's character, or their behaviour en- 
dears them to you, it makes you like them. 


endearing /in'diarin/ adjective An endearing 
quality is one that makes people like you. 


endeavour /in'devo/ UK (US endeavor) formal 
verb endeavour to do sth to try very hard to do 
something J endeavoured to help her, but she 
wouldn't let me. eendeavour noun [C, UJ] 
human/artistic endeavour 


endemic /en'demik/ adjective formal If some- 
thing unpleasant is endemic in a place or 
among a group of people, there is a lot of it 
there. Corruption is endemic in some parts of 
the police force. 


ending /‘endin/ noun |C] 1 the last part of a 
story I hope this film has a happy ending. 2 
LANGUAGE a part added to the end of a word To 
make the plural of ‘dog’, you add the plural 
ending “s’. 

endive /'endaiv/ noun [C, U] FOOD a plant with 
bitter green leaves that are eaten in salads 

endless /‘endlas/ adjective continuing for a 
long time and never finishing, or never seem- 
ing to finish He seems to think that I have an 
endless supply of money. eendlessly adverb 

endocrine gland /‘endakrain,glend/ noun [C] 
ANATOMY, BIOLOGY any of the organs of the 
body which make hormones (- chemicals 


o«enemy /'enomi/ noun 1 


enforce 


which make the body grow and develop) and 
put the hormones into the blood 


endorse /1in'do:s/ verb [T] formal to say publicly 
that you support a person or action [often pas- 
sive] The idea was endorsed by a majority of 
members. eendorsement noun [C, U] 


endoscope /'endoskoup/ noun [C] HEALTH a 
very small camera on the end of a long, thin 
tube that can be pushed into the body so that 
doctors can see inside the body 


endoscopy /en'dpskopi/ noun [C] HEALTH a 
medical operation using an endoscope 


endoskeleton /,endoo'skelit?n/ noun [C] ANAT- 
OMY, BIOLOGY a set of bones inside a body, such 
as the bones that support the body of a verte- 
brate (= an animal with a back bone) Compare 
exoskeleton 


endosperm /'endoosps:m/ noun [U] BIOLOGY 
the store of food inside a plant seed 


endothermic reaction  /endoo03s:mik- 
ri'ækfən/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a chemical reac- 
tion that needs heat in order to happen 
S Compare exothermic reaction 


endow /1in'dav/ verb formal 1 be endowed with 
sth to have a particular quality or character- 
istic The country is richly endowed with natu- 
ral resources. 2 FINANCE [T] to give a large 
amount of money to a college, hospital, etc 


end-product /'end,prodakt/ noun [C] the thing 
that you get at the end of a process or activity 


endurance /in'djoorns/ noun [U] the ability to 
keep doing something difficult, unpleasant, or 
painful for a long time a race to test athletes’ 
endurance 


endure /1in'djo»/ verb [T] formal to suffer some- 
thing difficult, unpleasant, or painful She's al- 
ready had to endure three painful operations on 
her leg. 


enduring /in'djoorip/ adjective existing for a 
long time the enduring popularity of cartoons 


have/make enemies e arch/bitter/ deadly 
enemies 


PERSON] [C] a person who 
you dislike or oppose I try not to make any 
enemies. 2 ARMY] [group] a country or army that 
your country or army is fighting against in a 
war enemy forces/territory 


energetic /,eno'dsetik/ adjective having or in- 
volving a lot of energy an energetic young 
woman o Aerobics is too energetic for me. een- 
ergetically adverb 


expend/have/save/waste energy e bound- 
less/high/restless/surplus energy 


o«energy /'enedsi/ noun |C, U] 1 the power and 


ability to be very active without becoming 
tired Looking after children takes up a lot of 
time and energy. |+ to do sth] I didn't even have 
the energy to get out of bed. 2 PHYSICS the power 
that comes from electricity, gas, etc nuclear 
energy o energy conservation DSee also: atomic 
energy 


enforce /in'fo:s/ verb [T] 1 LAW to make people 
obey a rule or law It is the duty of the police to 
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engage 


enforce the law. 2 [SITUATION] to make a particu- 
lar situation happen, or to make people accept 
it The new teacher failed to enforce discipline. 
eenforcement noun [U] law enforcement 


engage /1i'geid3/ verb [T] formal 1 [INTEREST] to 
interest someone in something and keep them 
thinking about it The debate about food safety 
has engaged the whole nation. 2 [EMPLOY] to em- 
ploy someone [+ to do sth] 7 have engaged a 
secretary to deal with all my paperwork. 
engage in sth phrasal verb to take part in 
something 
engage sb in sth phrasal verb If you engage 
someone in conversation, you start a conver- 
sation with them. 


engaged /in'geid3d/ adjective 1 [RELATIONSHIP] If 
two people are engaged, they have formally 
agreed to marry each other. When did they get 
engaged? 2 [TELEPHONE] UK If a telephone line or 
a toilet is engaged, it is already being used. 


announce/break off your engagement e your 
engagement to sb e an engagement party/ 
ring 


engagement /1in'geid3mont/ noun [C] 1 [RELA- 
TIONSHIP] an agreement to get married to some- 
one an engagement ring 2 |ARRANGEMENT| an 
arrangement to meet someone or do some- 
thing at a particular time 

engaging /in'geid31n/ adjective pleasant, inter- 
esting, or attractive She has a very engaging 
personality. 


engender /in'd3endo'/ verb [T] formal to make 
people have a particular feeling or make a sit- 
uation start to exist We want to engender loy- 
alty to our products. 


start/switch on/switch off/turn off the en- 

gine 

o«engine /'endam/ noun |C] 1 MACHINE] the part of 
a vehicle that uses energy from oil, electricity, 
or steam to make it move a diesel/petrol engine 
2 [TRAIN] the part of a train that pulls it along 
See also: fire engine, search engine 

‘engine driver UK (US engineer) noun [C] 
someone whose job is to drive a train 

engineer? /,ndsr'nis/ noun [C] 1 [MACHINES 
BRIDGES ETC] someone whose job is to design, 
build, or repair machines, engines, roads, 
bridges, etc a mechanical/structural engi- 
neer o a software engineer 2 [TRAIN| US some- 
one whose job is to drive a train 

engineer? /,endsi'ni»/ verb [T] to arrange for 
something to happen, especially in a clever 
and secret way [often passive] She was con- 
vinced that the accident had been engineered by 
his enemies. 

engineering /,endsr'niori/ noun [U] the work 
of an engineer, or the study of this work me- 
chanical engineering >See also: civil engineering, 
genetic engineering 

English’ /'inglif/ noun 1 [U] LANGUAGE the lan- 


guage that is spoken in the UK, the US, and ino«enjoy /i'd32i/ verb [T] 1 


many other countries American/British Eng- 
lish o Do you speak English? 2 the English [plu- 
ral] the people of England 


O= Important words to learn 


English? /‘1ngli{/ adjective 1 LANGUAGE relating 
to the English language an English teacher 
2 [NATION] relating to England English law 


[English ‘breakfast noun [C] UK FOOD a dish 
including cooked meat and eggs, eaten as the 
first meal of the day 


English 'muffin US (UK muffin) noun [C] FOOD 
a small, round, flat bread that is often eaten 
hot with butter 


engrave /1n'greiv/ verb [T] ART to cut words or 
pictures into the surface of metal, stone, etc 
He gave her a silver pen engraved with her 
name. eengraver noun [|C] 


engraving /in'greivin/ noun [C] ART a picture 
printed from an engraved piece of metal or 
wood 


engrossed /in'graust/ adjective giving all your 
attention to something He was so engrossed 
in what he was doing that he didn’t hear the 
bell. 


engrossing /in'grausin/ adjective very inter- 
esting, and needing all your attention an en- 
grossing book 


engulf /in'galf/ verb [T] 1 [COVER] to surround or 
cover someone or something completely [often 
passive] The house was quickly engulfed in 
flames. 2 [AFFECT STRONGLY] to affect a place or a 
group of people quickly and strongly Panic is 
threatening to engulf the country. 

enhance /in‘ha:ns/ verb [T] formal to improve 
something Winning that award greatly en- 
hanced her reputation. eenhancement noun [C, 
U] when something is improved 


enigma /i'nigmo/ noun [C] someone or some- 
thing that is mysterious and difficult to un- 
derstand She is a complete enigma to me. 


enigmatic /,enig'metik/ adjective mysterious 
and impossible to understand completely 


A more formal way of saying ‘enjoy’ is rel- 
ish: Jonathan always relishes a challenge. 


When someone enjoys a situation or activ- 
ity very much, you can use the phrasal 
verbs lap up or revel in: He lapped up all 
the attention they gave him. e She revelled 
in her role as team manager. 


If someone enjoys doing something that 
other people think is unpleasant, the 
phrasal verb delight in is sometimes used: 
She seems to delight in making other people 
look stupid. 


The verb savour (UK) (savor US) is some- 
times used when someone enjoys some- 
thing slowly so that they can appreciate it 
as much as possible: It was the first choco- 
late he'd had for over a year, so he savou- 
red every mouthful. 


When someone enjoys themselves very 
much, in informal situations you can use 
the expression have a ball: We had a ball 
in Miami. 


LIKE] If you enjoy some- 
thing, it gives you pleasure. I hope you enjoy 
your meal. [+ doing sth] I really enjoyed being 
with him. 2 enjoy yourself to get pleasure from 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | 2: saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 
something that you are doing Everyone even- 
tually relaxed and began to enjoy themselves. 
3 [GOOD SITUATION] formal to have or experience 


something good such as success His play en- 
joyed great success on Broadway. 


enjoy doing something 

When enjoy is followed by a verb, the verb must be in 
the -ing form. 

My parents enjoy walking in the mountains. 


: Dind ins 


enjoyable /in'd3s1ebl/ adjective An enjoyable 
event or experience gives you pleasure. We 
had a very enjoyable evening. 


enjoyment /in'd5ommont/ noun [U] when you 
enjoy something She gets a lot of enjoyment 
from music. 


enlarge /in'la:d3/ verb |l, T] to become bigger 
or to make something become bigger [often 
passive] 7 want to get this photo enlarged. o an 
enlarged liver 
enlarge on/upon sth phrasal verb formal to 
give more details about something that you 
have said or written 


enlargement /in'la:d3mont/ noun [C, U] when 
something is enlarged, or something that has 
been enlarged I’m going to get an enlargement 
of this wedding photo. 


enlighten /in'lait?n/. verb [T] formal to give 
someone information about something, so that 
they understand a situation He believes he has 
a duty to enlighten the public on these matters. 


enlightened /'lait?nd/ adjective having prac- 
tical, modern ideas and ways of dealing with 
things an enlightened attitude 

enlightening /in'lait*nin/ adjective giving you 
more information and understanding about 
something an enlightening book 


enlist /in'list/ verb 1 enlist the help/support of 
sb to ask for and get help or support from 
someone They are hoping to enlist the support 
of local politicians. 2 |I] to join the army, navy, 
etc 


enliven /in'larv-n/ verb [T] to make something 


more interesting The children’s arrival enliv- 
ened a boring evening. 


en masse /pn'mes/ adverb If a group of people 
do something en masse, they do it together as 
a group. They surrendered en masse. 


enmity /'enmati/ noun [U] formal a strong feel- 
ing of hate 


enormity /1'no:mati/ noun the enormity of sth 
how big or important something is He hadn’t 
realized the enormity of the problem. 


o«enormous /rno:mos/ adjective extremely large 
This living room is enormous. 


enormously /rn5:mosli/ adverb extremely an 
enormously popular show 


o«enough' /rnaf/ pronoun, quantifier 1 [NECES- 
SARY|as much as is necessary They had enough 
fuel for one week. [+ to do sth] Have you had 
enough to eat? 2 WANTED) as much as or more 
than you want I’ve got enough work at the mo- 


enshrined 


ment, without being given any more. 3 have had 
enough to want something to stop because it is 
annoying you I’ve had enough of your ex- 
cuses. 4 that's enough used to tell someone to 
stop behaving badly 


oenough? /r'naf/ adverb 1 [NECESSARY] as much as 
is necessary [+ to do sth] Are you old enough to 
vote? o You're not going fast enough. 2 [NOT VERY 
slightly, but not very He's nice enough, but I 
don't really want to go out with him. 3 funnily/ 
oddly/strangely enough although it may seem 
strange I was dreading the party, but I really 
enjoyed it, funnily enough. 

enquire UK (UK/US inquire) /in'kwaro'/ verb |I, 

T] to ask someone for information about some- 
thing "Are you staying long?" she enquired. 
o I'm enquiring about dentists in the area. 
eenquirer UK (UK/US inquirer) noun [C] 
enquire after sb phrasal verb UK formal to ask 
someone for information about someone else's 
health and what they are doing, in order to be 
polite 
enquire into sth phrasal verb formal to try to 
discover the facts about something 


enquiring UK (UK/US inquiring) /in'kwarorm/ 
adjective [always before noun] 1 [WANTING TO LEARN 
always wanting to learn new things an en- 
quiring mind 2 [EXPRESSION] An enquiring ex- 
pression on your face shows that you want to 
k somethin; 


make/receive an enquiry e an enquiry about 
sth 


enquiry UK (UK/US inquiry) /in'kwateri/ noun 
1 [QUESTION] [C] formal a question that you ask 
when you want more information We receive a 
lot of enquiries about tax issues. 2 (OFFICIAL 
PROCESS] [C] an official process to discover the 
facts about something bad that has happened 
The hospital is holding an enquiry into the ac- 
cident. 3 [ASKING QUESTIONS] [U] formal the process 
of asking questions in order to get information 


enrage /in'reid3/ verb [T] to make someone 
very angry [often passive] Farmers are enraged 
by the government's refusal to help. 


enrich /in'titf/ verb [T] to improve the quality 
of something by adding something to it [often 
passive] Our culture has been enriched by the 
many immigrants who live here. eenrichment 
noun [U] 


enrol UK (US enroll) /in'roul/ verb |I, T] enrolling, 
past enrolled to become or make someone be- 
come an official member of a course, college, 
or group I’ve (UK) enrolled on/ (US) enrolled 
in a creative writing course. eenrolment UK 
(US enrollment) noun [C, U] 


en route / pn'ru:t/ adverb on the way to or 
from somewhere We stopped in Monaco en 
route to Switzerland. 


ensemble /»bn'somb?l/ noun [C] MUSIC a small 
group of musicians or actors who regularly 
play or perform together 

enshrined /m'framd/ verb formal be enshrined 
in sth If a political or social right is enshrined 
in something, it is protected by being included 
in it. These fundamental human rights are en- 
shrined in the constitution. 
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enslave 


enslave /m'sleiv/ verb [T] formal to control 
someone and keep them in a bad situation [of- 
ten passive] T'hese workers are enslaved by pov- 
erty. 


ensue /in'sju:/ verb [I] ensuing, past ensued for- 
mal to happen after something, often as a re- 
sult of it eensuing adjective [always before noun] 
the ensuing hours/months 


en suite / pn'swi:t/ adjective UK An en suite 
bathroom is directly connected to a bedroom. 


ensure /in'for/ verb [T] formal to make certain 
that something is done or happens [+ (that)] 
Please ensure that all examination papers have 
your name at the top. 


entail /i'teil/ verb |T] to involve something 
What exactly does the job entail? 


entangled /in'tengld/ adjective 1 [INVOLVED] in- 
volved with someone or something so that it 
is difficult to escape I don’t know how I ever 
got entangled in this relationship. 2 [CAUGHT 
caught in something such as a net or ropes 
The dolphin had become entangled in the fish- 
ing net. 


entente cordiale / pntont,ko:di'a:l/ noun [C 
usually singular, U] POLITICS a friendly agree- 
ment or relationship between two countries, 
especially that between the UK and France, 
agreed in 1904 


oenter /'ento'/ verb 1 [PLACE] [I, T] to come or go 
into a place The police entered by the back door. 
o She is accused of entering the country ille- 
gally. 2 COMPUTING [T] to put information into 
a computer, book, or document You have to en- 
ter a password to access this information. 
3 [COMPETITION] [I, T] to take part in a competi- 
tion, race, or exam, or to arrange for someone 
else to do this Are you going to enter the pho- 
tography competition? 4 [ORGANIZATION] [T] to be- 
come a member of a particular organization, 
or start working in a particular type of job She 
didn't enter the legal profession until she was 
40. 5 [PERIOD OF TIME] [T to begin a period of time 


The violence is now entering its third week. 
enter into sth phrasal verb to start to become 
involved in something, especially a discussion 
or agreement 


enter a place 

You do not need to use a preposition after enter. 
I entered the classroom. 
Lentered-in-the-classroom. 

Be careful not to use enter with vehicles. 

The children got on the bus. 
The-children-entered-the-bus. 


enterprise /'entopraiz/ noun 1 [BUSINESS] [C] a 
business or organization a state-owned enter- 
prise 2 [PLAN] [C] a difficult and important plan 
Putting on the concert will be a joint enterprise 
between the two schools. 3 [QUALITY] [U] when 
someone is enthusiastic and willing to do 
something new and clever, although there are 
risks involved The scheme shows imagination 
and enterprise. DSee also: free enterprise 


O= Important words to learn 


enterprising /‘entapraizin/ adjective enthusi- 
astic and willing to do something new, clever, 
and difficult The film was made by an enter- 
prising group of students. 


entertain / enta'tem/ verb 1 [INTEREST] [T] to keep 
someone interested and help them to have an 
enjoyable time We hired a clown to entertain 
the children. 2 [GUEST] |l, T] to invite someone to 
be your guest and give them food, drink, etc 
We don't entertain as much as we used to. 
3 [THINK ABOUT] [T] formal to consider or be will- 
ing to accept an idea or suggestion He had 
never even entertained the idea of her return- 
ing. 

entertainer / enta'temsa/ noun [C] someone 
whose job is to entertain people by singing, 
telling jokes, etc 


entertaining /enta'temn/ adjective interest- 
ing and helping someone to have an enjoyable 
time an entertaining and informative book 


o«entertainment /,enta'temmont/ noun |C, U] 
shows, films, television, or other perform- 
ances or activities that entertain people pop- 
ular | entertainment There is live 
entertainment in the bar every night. 


enthral UK (US enthrall) /in'Oro:l/ verb [T] en- 
thralling, past enthralled to keep someone's in- 
terest and attention completely [often passive] 
The children were enthralled by the circus. een- 
thralling adjective keeping someone's interest 
and attention completely 


enthuse /m'0ju:z/ verb |I] to express excite- 
ment about something or great interest in it 
She couldn't stop enthusing about the film. 


enthusiasm /1in'0ju:ziezm/ noun [U] when you 
feel very interested in something and would 
very much like to be involved in it She has 
always had a lot of enthusiasm for her work. 


enthusiast /in'0juziest/ noun [C] someone 
who is very interested in and involved with a 
particular activity or subject a sports enthu- 
siast 


enthusiastic /in,Oju:zi'estik/ adjective show- 
ing enthusiasm The teacher was very enthu- 
siastic about my project. eenthusiastically 
adverb 


entice /in'tais/ verb [T] to persuade someone to 
do something by offering them something 
pleasant [+ to do sth] Supermarkets use all sorts 
of tricks to entice you to buy things. eenticing 
adjective Something which is enticing attracts 
you by offering you something pleasant. 


entire /in'taro'/ adjective [always before noun] 
whole or complete She spent her entire life 
caring for other people. 


entirely /in'tarali/ adverb completely I’m not 
entirely convinced that it will work. 


entirety /in'taroroti/ noun in its entirety with all 
parts included Tis is the first time that the 
book has been published in its entirety. 


entitle /i'taitl/ verb 1 entitle sb to (do) sth to 
give someone the right to do or have some- 
thing [often passive] I’m entitled to apply for cit- 
izenship. 2 [T] to give something a particular 
title a lecture entitled "Language, Learning 
and Literacy" 
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o«entrance /'entrons/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


entitlement /in'taitlmont/ noun [C, UJ when 
you have the right to do or have something 

entity /'entiti/ noun [C] something which exists 
apart from other things They want the area 
recognized as a separate political entity. 

entourage /'pntura:3/ @ /pnto'ra:i3/ noun 
[group] the group of people who travel with an 
important or famous person She arrived with 
her usual entourage of dancers and musicians. 


the back/front/main entrance e at the en- 
trance e the entrance to sth 


DOOR] [C] a door or 
other opening which you use to enter a build- 
ing or place T'hey must have used the back en- 
trance to the building. o I'll meet you at the 
main entrance. 2 [COMING IN] [C] when someone 
comes into or goes into a place, especially in 
a way that makes people notice them The 
whole room went quiet when he made his en- 
trance. 3 RIGHT] [U] the right to enter a place or 
to join an organization, college, etc Entrance 
is free, but you have to pay for your drinks. 


entranced /1in'tra:nst/ adjective If you are en- 
tranced by someone or something, you cannot 
stop watching them because they are very in- 
teresting or very beautiful. The children were 
entranced by the puppet show. 


entrant /'entront/ noun [C] someone who enters 
a competition, organization, or examination 


entreat /in'tri:t/ verb [T] formal to try very 
hard to persuade someone to do something 


entrenched /m'trenft/ adjective Entrenched 
ideas are so fixed or have existed for so long 
that they cannot be changed. These attitudes 
are firmly entrenched in our culture. 


entrepreneur / pntrapra'ns:'/ noun [C] some- 
one who starts their own business, especially 
when this involves risks eentrepreneurial ad- 
jective 

entrust /in'trast/ verb [T] to make someone re- 
sponsible for doing something or looking after 
something [often passive] J was entrusted with 
the task of organizing the party. 


allow/gain/refuse entry e entry into/to [a 
place] 


oentry /'entri/ noun 1 [COMING IN] [U] when you 
come into or go into a place She was refused 
entry to the US. © Police gained entry by 
breaking a window. 2 [OINING/TAKING PART] [U] 
when you join an organization or take part in 
a competition Are there lots of exams for entry 
into the legal profession? o an entry form 
3 [COMPETITION WORK] [C] a piece of work that you 
do to try to win a competition The first ten cor- 
rect entries will receive a prize. 4 [PIECE OF INFOR- 
MATION| [C] one of the pieces of information or 
writing that is recorded in a book such as a 
dictionary, or in a computer system a diary 
entry 5 COMPUTING [U] when someone puts in- 
formation into something such as a computer 
system data entry 

entwined /in'twaind/ adjective 1 [TWISTED TO- 
GETHER] twisted together or twisted around 
something Their arms were entwined. 2 |CON- 


253 


eolian 


NECTED] unable to be separated My fate is en- 
twined with his. 


enumerate /i'nju:m*reit/ verb [T] formal to 
name each thing on a list 


envelop /in'velap/ verb [T] to completely cover 
something [often passive] The farm was envel- 
oped in fog. 


envelope /'envoloup/ noun [C] a flat paper con- 
tainer for a letter DSee colour picture The Office on 
page Centre 5 


enviable /'enviobl/ adjective If someone is in 
an enviable situation, you wish that you were 
also in that situation. She's in the enviable po- 
sition of being able to choose who she works 
Sor. 

envious /'envios/ adjective wishing that you 
had what someone else has She was envious 

of his successful career. eenviously adverb 


damage/harm/pollute/protect the environ- 
ment 


oenvironment /im'varor'nmont/ noun 1 the en- 


vironment ENVIRONMENT the air, land, and wa- 
ter where people, animals, and plants live The 
new road may cause damage to the environ- 
ment. SSee Common Learner Error at nature 2 [C] the 
situation that you live or work in, and how it 
influences how you feel We are working in a 
very competitive environment. 


environmental /in,vaior:n'mentl/ adjective 
ENVIRONMENT relating to the environment en- 
vironmental damage o an environmental dis- 
aster eenvironmentally adverb environmentally 
damaging chemicals 


environmentalist /in,varor*n'ment?list/ noun 
[C] ENVIRONMENT someone who tries to protect 
the natural environment from being damaged 


environmentally 'friendly adjective ENVI- 
RONMENT not damaging the environment en- 
vironmentally-friendly washing powder 


envisage /in'vizid3/ mainly UK (mainly US en- 
vision /1n'vr3?n/) verb [T] to imagine something 
happening, or think that something is likely 
to happen Te police don't envisage any trouble 
at the festival. 


envoy /'envoi/ noun [C] POLITICS someone who 
is sent to represent their government in an- 
other country 


envy’ /'envi/ noun 1 [U] the feeling that you 
wish you had something that someone else has 
I watched with envy as he climbed into his 
brand new sports car. 2 be the envy of sb to be 
liked and wanted by someone Her new office 
was the envy of the whole company. 


envy? /'envi/ verb [T] to wish that you had some- 
thing that someone else has I envy her good 
looks. [+ two objects] 7 don't envy him that job. 


enzyme /'enzaimm/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a chemical 
substance produced by living cells which 
makes particular chemical reactions happen 
in animals and plants 


eolian /i:'su.li.on/ adjective [always before noun] 
GEOGRAPHY US spelling of aeolian (- produced 
or carried by the wind) 
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ephemeral 


O= Important words to learn 


ephemeral /1'femerl/ adjective formal lastingo“equal" /'ixkwol/ adjective 1 the same in amount, 


for only a short time 


epic /'epik/ noun [C] a story or film which is 
very long and contains a lot of action eepic 
adjective an epic journey 

epicentre UK (US epicenter) /‘episenta'/ noun 
[C] GEOLOGY the point on the Earth's surface 
which is exactly above an earthquake (= a sud- 
den, violent movement of the Earth's surface) 


epidemic / epi'demik/ noun [C] HEALTH when a 
large number of people get the same disease 
over the same period of time the AIDS epi- 
demic 


epidermis /,epi'ds:mis/ noun [C, U] 1 ANATOMY, 
BIOLOGY the thin outer layer of the skin 2 the 
outer layer of cells in plants See picture at leaf 
>See picture at stem 


epiglottis /,epi'glotis/ noun [C] ANATOMY a flat 
part at the back of the tongue which closes 
when you swallow to stop food from entering 
the tube that air goes down 2See picture at ali- 
mentary canal Z25ee picture at respiratory system 

epilepsy /'epilepsi/ noun |U] HEALTH a brain dis- 
ease which can make someone become uncon- 
scious and have fits (= when you shake in an 
uncontrolled way) 


epileptic /,epr'leptik/ noun [C] HEALTH someone 
who suffers from epilepsy eepileptic adjective 

epilogue /'epilpg/ noun [C] LITERATURE a speech 
or piece of writing that is added to the end of 
a play or book 

epiphany /i'pif?ni/ noun [U] literary a moment 
when you suddenly understand or become 
aware of something 


epiphyte /'epifait / noun [C] BIOLOGY a plant 
that grows on another plant, especially one 
that does not feed from it 


episode /'episood/ noun [C] 1 [PROGRAMME] one 
programme of a series shown on television 
Did you see last week's episode of The X-Files? 
2 [EVENT] a single event or period of time an im- 
portant episode in British history 


epitaph /'epita:f/ noun [C] words that are writ- 
en to remember a dead person, usually on the 
stone where they are buried 

epithelium /,.ep'i6i:liom/ noun [usually singular] 
BIOLOGY a layer of cells that are tightly pressed 
ogether which covers the outside and inside 
surfaces of the body 


epitome /r'pitomi/ noun be the epitome of sth 
0 be a perfect example of a quality or type of 
hing The hotel was the epitome of luxury. 


epitomize (also UK -ise) /1'pitamaiz/ verb [T] to 
be a perfect example of a quality or type of 
hing She epitomizes elegance and good taste. 
epoch /'i:pok/ © /'epak/ noun [C] plural epochs 
a long period of time in history 
eponymous /i'ponimes/ adjective [always 
before noun] /iterary An eponymous character 


in a play, book, etc, has the same name as the 
title. 


EPOS /‘i:ppz/ noun [U] FINANCE, COMPUTING 
abbreviation for electronic point of sale; any 
electronic system used at the place where cus- 
tomers pay for their goods 


o«equally /'itkwoli/ adverb 1 


number, or size The sides are of equal length. 
o One metre is equal to 39.37 inches. 2 equal 
opportunities/rights, etc SOCIETY opportunities/ 
rights, etc that are the same for everyone 
without anyone having an unfair advantage 
S Opposite unequal 


equal? /‘i:kwal/ verb [T] UK equalling, past 
equalled, US equaling, past equaled 1 [SAME] to 
have the same value, size, etc as something 
else, often shown using a symbol (=) Two plus 
two equals four. 2 [AS GOOD AS] to be as good as 
someone or something else She equalled her 
own world record in the race. 


equal? /‘i:kwal/ noun [C] someone who has the 
same ability, opportunities, or rights as some- 
one else The teacher treats us all as equals. 


racial/sexual/social equality e equality be- 
tween sb and sb 


equality /i'kwoleti/ noun [U] SOCIETY when 
everyone is equal and has the same opportu- 
nities, rights, etc racial/sexual equality 
o equality between men and women DOpposite 
inequality 

equalize (also UK -ise) /‘i:kw*laiz/ verb 1 
SPORT [I] UK to get the point in a game or com- 
petition that makes your score the same as the 
other team or player 2 [T] to make things or 
people equal 


SAME DEGREE] to the 
same degree or level an equally important 
question o She did equally well in the compe- 
tition last year. 2 [SAME AMOUNTS] into amounts 
or parts that are the same size She shared the 
money equally between the four children. 
3 [SAME WAY] If you treat people equally, you 
treat everyone in the same way so that no one 
has an unfair advantage. 

‘equal sign (also ‘equals sign) noun [C] MATHE- 
MATICS the symbol -, used to show that two 


things are the same in value, size, meaning, 
etc 


equanimity / ckwe'nimati/ noun [U] formal the 
ability to react calmly, especially in difficult 
situations 


equate /i'kweit/ verb [T] to consider one thing 
to be the same as or equal to another thing 
Many people equate wealth with happiness. 


equation /i'kwerzn/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS 
when you show that two amounts are equal 
using mathematical symbols 

equator /1'kweita'/ noun [U] the imaginary line 
around the Earth that divides it into equal 
north and south parts eequatorial 
/ ekwo'toirial/ adjective relating to the equator 


equestrian /r'kwestrion/ adjective SPORT relat- 
ing to riding horses 

equi- /ekwi-/ prefix equal, equally equidistant 
(= the same distance from two or more places) 

equidistant /,ekwi'distent/ adjective formal 
equally far or close London is roughly equidis- 
tant from Oxford and Cambridge. 

equilateral /ji:kwi'let*rl/ /,ekwi'-/ adjective 
MATHEMATICS describes a triangle whose sides 
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O= Important words to learn 255 error 


are all the same length an equilateral triangle 
>Compare isosceles triangle, scalene triangle 

equilibrium / i:kwi'libriom/ noun [U] 1 a state 
of balance between forces or influences 
2 PHYSICS a state in which an object is not 
moving or is moving at the same speed all the 
time because there is a balance of forces 
acting on it 

equip /i'kwip/ verb equipping, past equipped 
1 be equipped with sth to include the things 
that are needed for a particular purpose The 
new trains are equipped with all the latest tech- 
nology. 2 [T] to give someone the skills they 
need to do a particular thing [+ to do sth] The 
course didn't really equip me to be a journalist. 


install/operate/use equipment e modern/ 
necessary/specialist equipment e equipment 
for sth 


o«equipment /rkwrpmont/ noun 1 [U] the things 
that are used for a particular activity or pur- 
pose kitchen/office equipment o electrical equip- 
ment (= equipment that uses electricity) 2 a 
piece of equipment a tool or object used for a 
particular activity or purpose 


equipment 
Remember you cannot make equipment plural. Do not 
say ‘equipments’. 
The computer room has all the equipment you 
need. 


equitable /'ekwitobl/ adjective formal treating 
everyone in an equal way a fair and equitable 
voting system eequitably adverb 


equity /'ekwiti/ noun [U] formal 1 when eve- 
ryone is treated fairly and equally pay equity 
S Compare inequity 2 FINANCE [C, U] the value of 
a company, which is divided into many equal 
parts owned by the shareholders, or one of the 
equal parts into which the value of a company 
is divided He sold his equity in the company 
last year. 


equivalent! /i'kwivelent/ adjective equal in 
amount, value, importance, or meaning The 
UK's Brit Awards are roughly equivalent to 
the Oscars. 


equivalent? /rí'kwivlont/ noun [C] something 
that has the same value, importance, size, or 
meaning as something else She won the equiv- 
alent of $5 million. 


er /s:/ exclamation UK spoken (US uh) some- 
thing that you say while you are thinking 
what to say next Well, er, I’m not too sure 
about that. 


ER / i:'a:/ noun [C] HEALTH US abbreviation for 
emergency room: the part of a hospital where 
people go when they have been injured or 
have urgent illnesses so that they can be 
treated immediately 


era /'ioro/ noun [|C] a period of time in history 
that is special for a particular reason the Vic- 
torian era o a new era of peace 


eradicate /r'redikeit/ verb [T] formal to destroy 
or completely get rid of something such as a 


Social problem or a disease eeradication 
/uradr'kerfsn/ noun [U] 


erase /r'reiz/ (6) /i'reis/ verb [T] COMPUTING to 
completely remove words, music, pictures, etc 
that are written or stored on a computer or 
other piece of equipment J accidentally erased 
the tape she lent me. 


eraser /rreizo/ @ /rreisor/ US (UK rubber) 
noun [|C] 1 [PENCIL] a small object which is used 
to remove pencil marks from paper 2 [BOARD 
an object which is used to remove marks from 
a blackboard (= a large dark board that teach- 
ers write on) 2See colour picture The Classroom on 
page Centre 6 


erect! /rrekt/ adjective straight and standing 
up She stood very erect, with her hands behind 
her back. 


erect? /i'rekt/ verb [T] formal to build or put up 
a structure When was this building erected? 


erection /rrek[*n/ noun 1 BIOLOGY [C] when a 
penis becomes harder and bigger than usual 
2 [C, U] formal when a structure is built or put 
up, or the building itself 


erector muscle /rrekto,masl/ noun [C] ANAT- 
OMY, BIOLOGY a muscle that can pull some- 
thing, such as the bone in a human's back, 
into an upright position 

ergonomic /,3:g»'nomik/ adjective relating to 
the scientific study of people and their work- 
ing conditions, especially the study of how 
well people work with their equipment, fur- 
niture, lighting, etc. ergonomic design/features 


erode /rroud/ verb 1 GEOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY |I, T] 
If soil, stone, etc erodes or is eroded, it is grad- 
ually damaged and removed by the sea, rain, 
or wind. [often passive] The coastline is slowly 
being eroded by the sea. 2 [T] formal to gradu- 
ally destroy a good quality or situation Reports 
of corruption have eroded people's confidence in 
the police. eerosion /r'rou3n/ noun [U] soil ero- 
sion 

erotic /rrotik/ adjective making you feel strong 
sexual feelings, or involving sexual love an 
erotic film eerotically adverb 


err /3:/ verb |l] formal to make a mistake or do 
something that is wrong JSee also: err on the 
side! of caution 


errand /'erond/ noun [|C] a short journey in or- 
der to buy or do something for someone I’ve 
got to run a few errands this morning before 
we go. 

errant /'eront/ adjective [always before noun] An 


errant person has behaved badly. an errant 
husband 


erratic /rrztik/ adjective often changing sud- 
denly and not regular His behaviour is becom- 
ing more and more erratic. eerratically adverb 


erroneous /rroonios/ adjective formal not cor- 
rect an erroneous answer 


make/correct an error e a fundamental/ 
glaring error e do sth in error e human error 


oerror /'ero/ noun [C, U] a mistake, especially 


one that can cause problems a computer error/ 
human error o to make an error o The 
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error message 


documents were destroyed in error (= by 
mistake) by the police. 


‘error message noun [C] COMPUTING a mes- 
sage that comes onto your computer screen 
when you have made a mistake 


erupt /r'rapt/ verb [I] 1 GEOLOGY If a volcano 
erupts, it suddenly throws out smoke, fire, and 
melted rocks. 2 [HAPPEN] to happen suddenly or 
violently Violence erupted in the city on Fri- 
day night. 3 [PERSON] to suddenly become very 
excited or angry, or start to shout The whole 
stadium erupted when he scored the second 
goal. eeruption /r'rAp[?n/ noun |C, U] a volcanic 
eruption 


erythrocyte /rri0rosat/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a 
red blood cell 


escalate /'eskoleit/ verb 1 [GET WORSE] [I, T] If a 
violent or bad situation escalates or is esca- 
lated, it quickly becomes worse or more seri- 
ous. The fight quickly escalated into a riot. 
2 [I] to rise or increase quickly Airline 
prices escalate during the holiday season. ees- 
calation /,esko'lerf»n/ noun |C, U] an escalation 
in violence 


escalator /‘eskoleita'/ noun [C] moving stairs 
that take people from one level of a building 
to another We took the escalator down to the 
basement. 


escapade / eska'peid/ noun [C] an exciting and 
sometimes dangerous experience 


o«escape!' /r'skeip/ verb 1 [GET AWAY] [I] to succeed 
in getting away from a place where you do not 
want to be The two killers escaped from 
prison last night. 2 [AVOID] |I, T] to avoid a dan- 
gerous or unpleasant situation to escape cap- 
ture/injury 3 [FORGET] [T] If something such as 
a name escapes you, you cannot remember it. 
The name of her book escapes me at the mo- 
ment. 4 [NOT NOTICE] [T] If something escapes 
your notice or attention, you do not notice or 
see it. Nothing that goes on in this office es- 
capes her attention. 5 [GAS/LIQUID] [I] If a gas or 
liquid escapes from a pipe or container, it 
comes out, especially when it should not. 
eescaped adjective an escaped prisoner 


attempt/make/plan an escape e a lucky/re- 
markable escape e an escape from sth/sb 


o«escape? /i'skeip/ noun 1 [GETTING OUT] [C, U] when 
someone succeeds in getting out of a place or 
a dangerous or bad situation 2 a narrow escape 
when someone almost dies or almost has a 
very bad experience 3 [FROM TROUBLE] [U, no plu- 
ral] something that helps you to forget about 


your usual life or problems J love old movies, o essential /i'senfl/ adjective 1 


they're such an escape from the real world. 
2See also: fire escape 


es'cape (key) (written abbreviation Esc) noun 
[C] COMPUTING the key on a computer keyboard 
which allows you to leave a particular screen 
or program Jf you press the escape key, you will 
return to the main menu. 


escapism /i'skeipizem/ noun [U] entertainment 
or imagination that helps you to forget about 
your work and your problems eescapist adjec- 
tive 
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o«especially /r'spe[*li/ adverb 1 


O= Important words to learn 


escort! /'esko:t/ noun 1 [GUARD] [C, U] a person 
or vehicle that goes somewhere with someone 
to protect or guard them She was driven to 
court under police escort. 2 [SOCIAL] [C] a person 
who goes with someone else to a social event, 
sometimes for payment 


escort? /1'sko:t/ verb [T] to go somewhere with 
someone, often to protect or guard them He 
offered to escort me home. 


Eskimo /'eskimoo/ noun [C, U] plural Eskimos or 
Eskimo old-fashioned another word for Inuit 
(= a group of people who live in the cold, 
northern areas of North America, Russia, and 
Greenland, or a member of this group) an 
Eskimo village 


ESL / i:es'el/ noun [U] EDUCATION abbreviation for 
English as a Second Language: the teaching of 
English to students whose first language is not 
English, but who live in a country where it is 
the main language 


esophagus noun [C] ANATOMY US spelling of 
oesophagus 


MORE] more than 
other things or people, or much more than 
usual He’s always making comments about her 
appearance, especially her weight. o She's es- 
pecially interested in American poetry. 2 [ONLY 
for one particular person, purpose, or reason 
I cooked this meal especially for you. >See 
Common Learner Error at specially 


espionage /‘espisna:3/ noun [U] POLITICS the 
activity of discovering secret information 
about a country or company that is fighting or 
competing against you industrial espionage 


espouse /i'spaoz/ verb [T] formal to support a 
belief or way of life 


espresso /es'presoo/ noun |C, U] FOOD strong, 
black coffee 


do/write an essay e in an essay ean essay on 
sth 


essay /'esei/ noun [C] EDUCATION a short piece 
of writing about a particular subject, espe- 
cially one written by a student He wrote an 
essay on modern Japanese literature. 


essence /'esns/ noun 1 [BASIC QUALITY] [U, no plu- 
ral] the basic or most important idea or quality 
of something The essence of his argument is 
that we should not eat meat. 2 {LIQUID} [C, U] a 
strong liquid, usually made from a plant or 
flower, that is used to add a flavour or smell 
to something vanilla essence 


NECESSARY] very 
important and necessary Computers are an es- 
sential part of our lives. o Fibre is essential 
for a healthy digestive system. [+ to do sth] It is 
essential to arrive early for the show. |* (that)] 
It is absolutely essential that she gets this mes- 
sage. 2 [BASIC] the most basic and important 
There’s one essential point I think you’ve for- 
gotten. 


essentially /1'senfali/ adverb used when you 
are emphasizing the basic facts about some- 
thing What he is saying is essentially true. 
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O= Important words to learn 


essential 'oil noun [C, U] a strong oil made 
from a plant which contains its smell or other 
special qualities 


essentials /1'senf*lz/ noun [plural 
portant or necessary things 


establish /i'steblif/ verb 1 [START] [T] to start a 
company or organization that will continue 
for a long time [often passive] The brewery was 
established in 1822. 2 establish sb/sth as sth to 
put someone or something into a successful 
and lasting position [often reflexive] He quickly 
established himself as a talented actor. 3 es- 
tablish communication/relations, etc to start hav- 
ing a relationship or communicating with 
another company, country, or organization 
The two countries have only recently estab- 
lished diplomatic relations. 4 [DECIDE] [T] to de- 
cide something Our first step must be to 
establish priorities for the weeks ahead. 5 |pis- 
COVER] [T] to find out information or prove 
something [+ question word] The police are try- 
ing to establish how he died. eestablished 
adjective 


establishment /1'stzblifmant/ noun 1 [ORGAN- 
IZATION] [C] an organization or business 2 [START- 
ING] [U] when an organization, school, business, 
etc is started £he establishment of a new na- 
tional bank 3 the Establishment the people and 
organizations that have most power and influ- 
ence in a country 4 the legal/medical, etc estab- 
lishment the group of people with most 
influence in a particular area of work or 
activity 


estate /i'steit/ noun [C] 1 [LAND] a large area of 
land in the countryside that is owned by one 
person or organization a country estate 2 [BUILD- 
INGS] UK an area with a lot of buildings of the 
same type an industrial estate 3 [POSSESSIONS 
the possessions and money that someone owns 
when they die See also: housing estate, real es- 
tate 


es'tate agent UK (US real estate agent) noun 
[C] someone who sells buildings and land as 
their job 

es'tate car UK (US station wagon) noun [|C] a 


big car with a large space for bags behind the 
back seat 


esteem /i'sti:m/ noun [U] formal respect and 
admiration for someone My father was held in 
high esteem by everyone who knew him. >See 
also: self-esteem 

esteemed /1'sti:md/ adjective formal respected 
and admired a highly esteemed professor 


ester /'esto'/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY any of several 
compounds produced by a reaction between 
an acid and an alcohol 

esthetic /es'Oetik/ adjective another US spell- 
ing of aesthetic (7 relating to beauty and the 
way something looks) eesthetically adverb 


esthetics /es'Getiks/ noun [U] another US spell- 
ing of aesthetics he study of beauty) 


an accurate/rough estimate e an estimate of 
sth e give sb an estimate 


estimate" /'estimot/ noun [C] 1 a guess of what 
a size, value, amount, etc might be a rough 


o= 


ethnic 


estimate 2 FINANCE a written document saying 
how much it will probably cost to do a job Can 
you give me an estimate for the work? 


the most im-o«estimate? /'estimeit/ verb [T] to guess the cost, 


size, value, etc of something [+ that] They esti- 
mate that a hundred people were killed in the 
accident. o The number of dead is estimated 
at a hundred. eestimated adjective an esti- 
mated cost 


estimation /,esti'meif?n/ noun [U] your opin- 
ion of someone or something He is a total 
genius, in my estimation. 


estranged /1'stremd3d/ adjective formal 
1 FRIEND] not now communicating with a friend 
or a member of your family, because you have 
argued 2 [HUSBAND/WIFE] not now living with 
your husband or wife his estranged wife ees- 
trangement noun [C, U] 


estrogen /‘i:strad3°n/ (9 /‘estrad3°n/ noun [U] 
BIOLOGY US spelling of oestrogen (= a chemical 
substance in a woman’s body) 

estuary /'estjuori/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY the 
wide part of a river where it goes into the sea 


etc /et'setro/ abbreviation for et cetera: used at 
the end of a list to show that other things or 
people could also be added to it 


etch /etJ/ verb |I, T] ART, DT to cut lines on a hard 
surface to make a picture or words 


eternal /rts:ın/ adjective continuing forever, 
or seeming to continue forever eternal youth 
eeternally adverb I will be eternally grateful 
to you. 


eternity /:'ts:nati/ noun 1 [U] time that contin- 
ues forever, especially after death 2 an eternity 
informal a very long time It seemed like an 
eternity until she came back. 


ethane /'i:0em/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a gas with 
no smell or colour, which burns easily and is 
found in natural gas and petroleum (= oil used 
as fuel) (formula C,H,) 


ethanoic acid /e05,nouik'zesid/ noun [U] CHEM- 
ISTRY (also acetic acid) a colourless acid with a 
strong smell that is contained in vinegar 


ethanol /'eðənnl/ (also ethyl alcohol) noun [U] 
CHEMISTRY a chemical compound which is the 
type of alcohol that is found in alcoholic 
drinks (formula CH,CH,OH) 


ethereal /1'@rariol/ adjective very delicate and 
light and almost seeming not to be from this 
world eethereally adverb 


ethic /'e61k/ noun [no plural] a belief or idea that 
influences the way you think or behave 


ethical /'c0ik:l/ adjective 1 [RIGHT/WRONG] relating 
to what is right or wrong The book raises some 
serious ethical questions. 2 [GOOD] morally cor- 
rect and good He dealt with this case in a com- 
pletely professional and ethical manner. 
S Opposite unethical eethically adverb 


ethics /'eüks/ noun [plural] ideas and beliefs 
about what type of behaviour is morally right 
and wrong a code of ethics o the ethics of gen- 
etic engineering 

ethnic /'cOntk/ adjective SOCIETY relating to a 
particular race of people ethnic minorities 
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ethnic cleansing 


ethnic cleansing /,cOnik'klenzin/ noun [U] the 
use of violence to remove everyone of a par- 
ticular race or religion from a country 


ethos /'i:0os/ noun [no plural] the ideas and 
beliefs of a particular person or group 


ethylene /'e6ili:n/ (also ethene) noun [U] CHEM- 
ISTRY a colourless gas with a slightly sweet 
smell that burns easily and is often used in 
industry (formula C,H,) 


e-ticket /'i:tikit/ noun [C] a ticket, usually for 
someone to travel on an aircraft, that is held 
on a computer and is not printed on paper 


etiology /iü:ti'oLo.dsi/ noun [U] HEALTH US 
spelling of aetiology (= the study of the causes 
of a disease) 


etiquette /'etiket/ noun [U] rules about what 
is polite and correct behaviour 


etymology /ti'mblodsi/ noun [U] LANGUAGE 
the study of the history and origin of words 
and their meanings eetymological 
/,etimo'Ipdsikol/ adjective eetymologically ad- 
verb 


the EU /i:'ju// noun POLITICS abbreviation for 
the European Union: a European political and 
economic organization that encourages busi- 
ness and good relationships between the coun- 
tries that are members 


euphemism /'ju:fomizzm/ noun [C, U] LAN- 
GUAGE a polite word or phrase that is used to 
avoid saying something embarrassing or of- 
fensive ‘Passed away’ is a euphemism for 
‘died’. eeuphemistic /,ju:fo'mistik/ adjective 
eeuphemistically adverb 


euphoria /ju:'fo:ris/ noun [U] a feeling of ex- 
treme happiness and excitement eeuphoric 
/ju:'fortk/ adjective 


euro /'joorou/ noun [C] ECONOMICS a unit of 
money used in European countries that be- 
long to the European Union (- a European po- 
litical and economic organization); € 


Euro- /jooroo-/ prefix POLITICS relating to Eu- 
rope Europop (- pop music from Europe) 


European /,jooro'piion/ adjective relating or 
belonging to Europe European countries/lan- 
guages o the European Parliament eEuropean 
noun |C] Many Europeans speak English. 


the European 'Union (also the EU) noun 
POLITICS a European political and economic 
organization that encourages business and 
good relationships between the countries that 
are members 


Eustachian tube /ju:'sterfon,tju:b/ noun [C] 
ANATOMY one of two tubes that connect the ear 
and the back of the nose, which open to keep 
the pressure equal on both sides of the ear- 
drum (= thin piece of skin inside the ear) 


euthanasia /,ju:0»'neizi?/ noun [U] HEALTH 
when someone who is very old or very ill is 
killed so that they do not suffer any more vol- 
untary euthanasia 


eutrophication / ju:trafi'kerfen/ noun [U] 
BIOLOGY when too many plants grow on the 
surface of a river, lake, etc, often because of 
chemicals that have come from farms that are 
near 


O= Important words to learn 


evacuate /i'vekjueit/ verb [T] to move people 
from a dangerous place to somewhere safer 
The police quickly evacuated the area after the 
bomb threat. eevacuation /1,vzkju'er[»n/ noun 
[C, U] the evacuation of civilians from the war 
zone 


evacuee /1,vekju'i:/ noun [C] someone who is 
evacuated from a place to somewhere safer 


evade /i'veid/ verb 1 [T] to avoid something or 
someone, especially in a dishonest way to 
evade capture o to evade paying tax 2 evade 
the issue/question, etc to intentionally not talk 
about something or not answer something 


evaluate /rvaljueit/ verb [T] formal to con- 
sider or study something carefully and decide 
how good or bad it is eevaluation /1,vzelju'erf?n/ 
noun |C, U] 

evangelical / i:vzn'dselik:l/ adjective RELIGION 
Evangelical Christians believe that faith in 
Jesus Christ and studying the Bible are more 
important than religious ceremonies. 


glass rod 


solution in 
——— evaporating 
basin 


==—— boiling water 


~~ gauze 


evaporation 


evaporate /i'veprreit/ verb 1 CHEMISTRY [I, T] If 
a liquid evaporates or is evaporated, it 
changes into gas or vapour (= very small 
drops of water). 2 [I] If feelings evaporate, they 
disappear. eevaporation /1,væpə'rerf’n/ noun [U] 
2See picture at water cycle 


e'vaporating dish noun [C] CHEMISTRY a 
small dish in which liquids are heated over 
fire so that they evaporate (= change to a gas), 
leaving a solid substance in the dish SSee 
picture at laboratory 


evasion /1've13°n/ noun |C, U] when you avoid 
something, especially in a dishonest way tax 
evasion 


evasive /i'veisiv/ adjective 1 trying to avoid 
talking about something He was very evasive 
about his past. o an evasive answer 2 take 
evasive action to do something to avoid an 
accident or bad situation eevasively adverb 
eevasiveness noun [U] 


eve /i:v/ noun 1 Christmas Eve/New Year's Eve the 
day or night before Christmas Day/New 
Year's Day 2 the eve of sth the time just before 
something important happens They were mar- 
ried in Washington on the eve of the Second 
World War. 


even! /‘i:ven/ adjective 1 [FLAT] flat, level, or 
smooth Find an even surface to work on. 20p- 
posite uneven 2 [NOT CHANGING| An even temper- 
ature or rate is regular and does not change 
very much. 3 MATHEMATICS An even number is 
a number which can be exactly divided by 
two, for example four, six, or eight. DOpposite 
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o«event /r'vent/ noun [|C] 1 


O= Important words to learn 


odd 4 [MONEY] informal not now owing someone 
money Jf you pay for my cinema ticket, we'll be 
even. 5 [COMPETITION] An even race or competi- 
tion is one that both players, teams, or people 
involved have an equal chance of winning. 
6 get even (with sb) informal If you get even 
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everyplace 


process or period of time the eventual winner 
of the competition 


o«eventually /r'ventfuali/ adverb in the end, es- 


pecially after a long time We all hope that an 
agreement can be reached eventually. 


with someone who has done something bad to0*e ver /'evo'/ adverb 1 at any time Have you ever 


you, you do something bad to them. 


o«even? /'i:von/ adverb 1 used to emphasize some- 


thing that is surprising Everyone danced, even 
Mick. 2 even better/faster/smaller, etc used 
when comparing things, to emphasize the dif- 
ference I think Alex is going to be even taller 
than his father. 3 even if used to emphasize 
that a particular situation would not change 
what you have just said 7 would never eat 
meat, even if I was really hungry. 4 even though 
although He still smokes, even though he's got 
asthma. 5 even so used to emphasize that 
something surprising is true despite what you 
have just said Car prices have gone down a lot, 
but even so, we couldn't afford to buy one. 
even? /'i:vn/ verb 

even (sth) out phrasal verb to become equal, 
or to make something equal Sometimes I pay 
and sometimes Tom does - it usually evens out 
in the end. 


this/tomorrow/yesterday evening e in the 
evening 


oevening /‘i:vnin/ noun 1 (C, U] the part of the 
day between the afternoon and the night Are 
you doing anything this evening? o I go to 
band practice on Monday evenings. o We usu- 
ally eat our main meal in the evening. 2 (Good) 
evening. something that you say when you 
meet someone in the evening 


evenly /'i:vonli/ adverb 1 into equal amounts, 
or in a regular way They decided to divide the 
prize money evenly between them. 2 evenly 
matched Two people or teams who are evenly 
matched are equally good, or have an equal 
chance of winning. 


an event happens/occurs/takes place e wit- 
ness an event e a dramatic/major/rare/ 
tragic event e recent events 


HAPPENING] something 
that happens, especially something important 
or unusual Local people have been shocked by 
recent events in the town. 2 RACE] a race, party, 
competition, etc that has been organized for a 
particular time a social/sporting event 3 in 
the event UK used to emphasize what did hap- 
pen when it was not what you had expected In 


o«every /'evri/ determiner 1 


been skiing? o No one ever calls me any more. 
2 better/faster/happier, etc than ever better/fas- 
ter/happier, etc than at any time before 
3 hardly ever almost never We hardly ever go 
out these days. 4 ever since always since that 
time We met at school and have been friends 
ever since. 5 ever solever such a UK very/a very 
She's ever so pretty. 6 for ever UK (UK/US for- 
ever) always in the future I’m not going to live 
here for ever. 7 ever-changing/growing/increas- 
ing, etc always changing/growing/increasing, 
etc 

evergreen /'evogri:n/ adjective BIOLOGY An ev- 
ergreen plant has green leaves that do not fall 
off in winter. eevergreen noun |C] a plant with 
leaves that do not fall off in winter 

everlasting /,eva'la:stin/ adjective continuing 
for a long time or always everlasting love 


evermore / evo'mo:'/ adverb literary always in 
the future 


EACH] each one of a 
group of people or things He knows the name 
of every child in the school. o Every one of the 
paintings was a fake. 2 [HOW OFTEN] used to show 
that something is repeated regularly He goes 
to Spain every summer. 3 [POSSIBLE] as much as 
is possible I’d like to wish you every success 
in your new job. o Every effort is being made 
to rectify the problem. 4 every now and then/ 
every so often sometimes, but not often We still 
meet up every now and then. 5 one in every five/ 
ten, etc used to show how many people or 
things in a group are affected by or involved 
in something 


every 
When every is followed by body, one, thing, or 
where, you write the words together. 


Everybody needs to bring something to eat. 


Can everyone see that? 

Have you got everything you need? 

I've looked everywhere for it. 

In other situations you use every as a separate word. 


You have to take your membership card every 
time you go. 
Do you go jogging every morning? 


the event, we didn't need the extra money. 4 ino*everybody /'evri,bodi/ pronoun another word 


the event of sth formal if something happens 


for everyone 


An airbag could save your life in the event of everyday  /'evridev/ adjective [always before 


an accident. 5 in any event whatever happens 
I'm not sure if I’m coming on Friday, but in any 
event, I'll see you next week. DSee also: non-event 


eventful /:'ventt?l/ adjective full of interesting 
or important events a very eventful day/jour- 
ney 


eventual /i'ventfuol/ adjective [always before 
noun] happening or existing at the end of a 


noun| normal, usual, or happening every day 
Computers are now part of everyday life. 


o«everyone /'evriwaAn/ (also everybody) pronoun 


1 every person Everyone agreed with the 
decision. 2 everyone else every other person 
Everyone else was wearing jeans. 


everyplace /'evripleis/ adverb US another 
word for everywhere 
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everything 


oeverything /'evrióm/ pronoun 1 all things or 
each thing They lost everything in the fire. 
o What's the matter Nick, is everything all 
right? 2 everything else all the other things The 
meat tasted strange, but everything else was 
okay. 3 belmean everything to be the most im- 
portant part of someone's life His children 
mean everything to him. o Money isn't every- 
thing. 


O= Important words to learn 


ex /eks/ noun |C] informal someone who used to 
be your husband, wife, or partner My ex and 
his new wife live abroad. 


eX- /eks-/ prefix from before an ex-boyfriend 
o an ex-boss 


exacerbate /ig'zesabeit/ verb |T] to make 
something worse Sunny weather exacerbates 
the effects of pollution. 


o«everywhere /'evriweo'/ adverb in or to everyo«exact' /1g'zækt/ adjective completely correct in 


place I’ve looked everywhere, but I still can't 
find that letter. 


evict /r'vikt/ verb [T] to legally force someone to 
leave the house they are living in They were 
evicted after complaints from their neighbours. 
eeviction /i'vik[»n/ noun (C, U] 


compelling/conclusive/hard/scientific/ 
strong evidence e evidence of sth 


oevidence /'evid:ns/ noun [U] 1 [FACTS] something 
that makes you believe that something is true 
or exists evidence of global warming |+ that] 
There is no scientific evidence that the drug is 
addictive. 2 LAW information that is given or 
objects that are shown in a court of law to help 
to prove if someone has committed a crime He 
was arrested despite the lack of evidence 
against him. 3 give evidence UK to give infor- 
mation and answer questions in a court of law 
She was called to give evidence at his trial. 4 be 
in evidence formal to be noticeable 


evident /‘evident/ adjective formal obvious to 
everyone and easy to see or understand [+ that] 
It was evident from his voice that he was upset. 
2 See also: self-evident 


evidently /‘evidentli/ adverb 1 [OBVIOUSLY] used 
to say that something can easily be noticed He 
evidently likes her. 2 [PROBABLY] used to say that 
something seems probable from the informa- 
tion you have The intruder evidently got in 
through an open window. 


evil" /'i:v-1/ adjective very cruel, bad, or harmful 
an evil monster 


evil? /‘i:vl/ noun [C, U] something that is very 
bad and harmful The theme of the play is the 
battle between good and evil. See also: the 
lesser of two evils 


evocative /i'vokotiv/ adjective making you re- 
member or imagine something that is pleasant 
evocative music o evocative of the sea 


evoke /i'vouk/ verb |T] to make someone re- 


o«exactly /ig'zektli/ adverb 1 


every detail I’m afraid I can't give you the ex- 
act details of the show yet. o They've lived here 
a long time - 25 years to be exact. eexactness 
noun [U] 


exact? /ig'zekt/ verb [T] formal to demand and 
get something from someone 


exacting /ig'zektin/ adjective needing a lot of 
effort and attention an exacting training sched- 
ule 


[COMPLETELY CORRECT] 
used when you are giving or asking for infor- 
mation that is completely correct What exactly 
seems to be the problem? o The train got in at 
exactly ten o'clock. 2 [EMPHASIS] used to empha- 
size what you are saying I found a dress that’s 
exactly the same colour as my shoes. 3 [AGREE- 
MENT] something you say when you agree com- 
pletely with someone "Surely they should have 
told us about this problem sooner?" "Exactly." 
4 not exactly used to say that something is not 
completely true "Do you live here?" "Not ex- 
actly, I'm staying with friends." 5 not exactly 
easy/new/clear, etc informal used to say that a 
description is completely untrue Let's face it, 
we're not exactly rich, are we? 


exaggerate /ig'zedyreit/ verb |I, T] to make 
something seem larger, better, worse, etc than 
it really is Don't exaggerate - it didn't cost that 
much! 


a gross/slight exaggeration e an exaggera- 
tion of sth 


exaggeration /igzedsr'ein/ noun [C, U] 
when you describe something as larger, bet- 
ter, worse, etc than it really is a gross exag- 
geration of the facts 


exalted /ig'zo:ltid/ adjective formal very 
highly respected, or with a very high position 


“do/(UK) sit/take an exam e fail/pass an 
exam e exam results 


member something or feel an emotion Theo«exam /ig'zem/ noun [C] 1 EDUCATION an official 


story evoked memories of my childhood. 


evolution / i:vo'lu:[»n/ noun [U] 1 BIOLOGY the 
way in which living things gradually change 
and develop over millions of years Darwin's 
theory of evolution 2 a gradual process of 
change and development £he evolution of lan- 
guage eevolutionary adjective 


evolve /i'volv/ verb 1 BIOLOGY [I] to develop 
from other forms of life over millions of years 
2 |I, T] to develop or make something develop, 
usually gradually rapidly evolving technology 


ewe /ju:/ noun [|C] a female sheep 


test of how much you know about something, 
or how well you can do something a maths 
exam o to fail/pass an exam (UK) o to sit/ 
(UK/US) to take (- do) an exam 2 US a series 
of medical tests an eye exam 


take/sit an exam 
To take an exam means to do an official test. ‘Sit’ is 
slightly more formal than ‘take’ in this phrase and is only 
used in the UK. 


We have to take an exam at the end of the 
course. 
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O= Important words to learn 


We have to write an exam at the end of the 


€Oourse- 
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exchange 


self to do something better than you usually 
do 


If you pass an exam, you are successful because youo«excellent /'eks*lnt/ adjective very good, or of 


get a good mark. If you fail an exam, you are not 
successful because you get a bad mark. 


a very high quality That was an excellent 
meal. eexcellently adverb eexcellence /'eks?l^ns/ 
noun [U] 


examination /ig,zemr'neifn/. noun 1 (C, yjo* except /tk'sept/ preposition, conjunction not in- 


when someone looks at something very care- 
fully a medical examination o a close ex- 
amination of the facts 2 EDUCATION [C] formal 
an exam a written examination 


examine /ig'zemin/ verb [T] 1 to look 
at someone or something very carefully, es- 
pecially to try to discover something She 
picked up the knife and examined it closely. 
o He was examined by a doctor as soon as he 
arrived. 2 [TEST] formal to test someone to see 
how much they know or how well they can do 
something You'll be examined in three main 
areas: speaking, listening, and reading compre- 
hension. 3 [CONSIDER] to consider a plan or an 
idea carefully They have called a special meet- 
ing to examine the proposal. >See also: cross- 
examine 


examiner /ig'zcemino/ noun [C] EDUCATION 
someone who tests how much you know about 
something, or how well you can do something 


a classic/ good/prime example e an example 
of sth 


o«example /ig'za:mpl/ noun 1 [TYPICAL] [C] some- 
thing that is typical of the group of things that 
you are talking about This is a good example 
of medieval Chinese architecture. 2 for example 
used to give an example of what you are talk- 
ing about Some people, students for example, 
can get cheaper tickets. 3 VERY GOOD] [C] someone 
or something that is very good and should be 
copied He is a very good example to the rest of 
the class. 4 set an example to behave in a way 
that other people should copy 


exasperate /ig'zespereit/ verb [T] to annoy 
someone a lot 


exasperated /ig'zesp*reitid/ adjective ex- 
tremely annoyed He’s become increasingly ex- 
asperated with the situation. 


exasperating /ig'zesp*reitin/ adjective ex- 
tremely annoying 


exasperation /ig,zzspo'rer[^n/ noun [U] when 
you feel extremely annoyed with someone or 
something 


excavate /'ekskoveit/ verb |I, T] to dig in the 
ground, especially with a machine, or to look 
for objects from the past These Roman coins 
were excavated from a site in Cambridge. eex- 
cavation /,eksko'verf^n/ noun |C, U] 

exceed /ik'si:d/ verb 1 [T] to be more than a 
particular number or amount Sales have ex- 
ceeded $1 million so far this year. 2 exceed the 
speed limit to drive faster than you are allowed 
to according to the law 


exceedingly /ik'si:dinli/ adverb formal very 
He was clever, attractive, and exceedingly rich. 
excel /ik'sel/ verb excelling, past excelled formal 


1 [I] to be very good at something Paula always 
excelled in languages at school. 2 excel your- 


cluding a particular fact, thing, or person The 
boat sails from Oban every day except Sunday. 
o Everyone passed the exam except for Rory. |+ 
(that)) So nothing changed, except that Anna 
saw her son less and less. 


excepted /ik'septid/ adjective [always after 
noun] formal not included Everybody who was 
asked, myself excepted, said no. 

excepting /1k'septin/ preposition not including 

exception /ik'sepf^n/ noun 1 [C, U] someone or 
something that is not included in a rule, 
group, or list There are exceptions to every 
rule. o I like all kinds of movies, with the ex- 
ception of horror films. o All our pupils, with- 
out exception, have access to the Internet. 
o Her films are always popular and this one is 
no exception. 2 make an exception to not treat 
someone or something according to the usual 
rules They don't usually take cheques, but they 
said they'd make an exception in my case. 
3 take exception to sth formal to be annoyed or 
insulted by something 


exceptional /ik'sepf»n:l/ adjective 1 [GOOD] ex- 
tremely good an exceptional student 2 |UNUSUAL 
very unusual and not likely to happen very 
often Visitors are only allowed in exceptional 
circumstances. eexceptionally adverb an excep- 
tionally gifted pianist 

excerpt /'ekss:pt/ noun [C] a short piece from 
a book, film, piece of music, etc 


excess’ /ik'ses/ noun 1 [U, no plural] more of 
something than is usual or needed Az excess 
of oil on the markets has caused prices to fall 
sharply. 2 in excess of sth more than a partic- 
ular amount or level He earns in excess of 
£60,000 a year. 3 do sth to excess to do some- 
thing too much He occasionally has a beer, but 
he never drinks to excess. 


excess? /ik'ses/ adjective [always before noun] 
more than is usual or allowed We had to pay 
£100 for excess baggage. 


excesses /ik'sesiz/ noun [plural] extreme, harm- 
ful, or immoral actions or behaviour 


excessive /ik'sesiv/ adjective more than 
is necessary or wanted They accused the police 
of using excessive force. eexcessively adverb 


exchange" /iks'tfeind3/ noun 1 [GIVING] [C, U 
when you give something to someone and they 
give you something else an exchange of 
ideas/information o They were given food 
and shelter in exchange for work. 2 [STUDENTS 
[C] an arrangement by which students and 
teachers from one country go to stay with stu- 
dents and teachers in another 3 [CONVERSATION 
[C] a short conversation or argument There 
were angry exchanges between the police and 
demonstrators. DSee also: the stock exchange 


exchange? /iks't femds/ verb 1 [GIVE] [T] to give 


something to someone and receive something 
similar from them It’s traditional for the two 
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o»excitement  /ik'saitment/ noun [U] 


exchange rate 


O= Important words to learn 


teams to exchange shirts after the game. 2 jHoPJo«exciting /rk'saitip/ adjective making you feel 


[T] to take something back to the shop where 
you bought it and change it for something else 
Could I exchange this shirt for a larger size? 
3 exchange looks/smiles/words, etc If two people 
exchange looks, smiles, words, etc, they look 
at each other, smile at each other, talk to each 
other, etc. 


ex'change rate noun [C] ECONOMICS the 
amount of another country's money that you 
can buy with a particular amount of your own 
country's money 


excise /'eksaiz/ noun [U] ECONOMICS govern- 
ment taxes that must be paid on some things 
that are made or sold in a particular country 


excitable /ik'saitobl/ adjective easily becoming 
excited a very excitable child/puppy 


excite /ik'sait/ verb [T] 1 [EMOTION] to make some- 
one feel very happy and enthusiastic Try not 
to excite the children too much. 2 |REACTION] for- 
mal to cause a particular reaction in someone 
This product has excited a great deal of 
interest. 


o«excited /ik'saitid/ adjective feeling very happy 
and enthusiastic happy, excited faces o The 
children are getting really excited about the 
party. eexcitedly adverb 


excited or exciting 
Excited is used to describe how someone feels. 


She was very excited about the visit. 


" iine a he viik 


Exciting is used to describe the thing that makes you 
excited. 


Tve had some exciting news! 


cause/feel excitement è excitement mounts 
e great/wild excitement e excitement about/ 
at/over sth 


when 
people feel very happy and enthusiastic The 
competition is causing a lot of excitement. 


If something is so exciting that it holds 
your attention completely, you can say that 
it is gripping or riveting: The book was 
gripping - I couldn't put it down. e I found 
the film absolutely riveting. 


Sports and outdoor activities which are ex- 
citing are often described as exhilarating: 
I find skiing absolutely exhilarating. 


The adjective action-packed is often used 
to describe a story or period of time which 
is full of exciting events: We had an action- 
packed weekend in Berlin. e The film is de- 
scribed as ‘an action-packed thriller’. 


An exciting atmosphere is sometimes de- 
scribed as electric: The atmosphere back- 
stage was electric. 


Vibrant is often used to describe places 
which are exciting: This is one of Europe's 
most vibrant cities. 


very happy and enthusiastic an exciting foot- 
ball match o You won? How exciting! 


exclaim /iks'klemm/ verb |I, T] to say something 
suddenly and loudly because you are sur- 
prised, annoyed, excited, etc "How terrible!" 
she exclaimed. 


exclamation /,ksklo'merf»n/ noun [C] some- 
thing that you say loudly and suddenly 
because you are surprised, angry, excited, etc 
an exclamation of delight 


excla'mation mark (also US excla'mation 
point) noun [C] LANGUAGE a mark (!) used at the 
end of a sentence that expresses surprise, ex- 
citement, or shock, or that is a greeting or an 
order DSee Extra help page Punctuation on page 
Centre 18. 


exclude /iks'klu:d/ verb [T] 1 [KEEP OUT] to not al- 
low someone or something to take part in an 
activity or enter a place [often passive] Women 
are still excluded from the club. 2 |NOT INCLUDE 
to intentionally not include something The in- 
surance cover excludes particular medical con- 
ditions. 3 [POSSIBILITY] to decide that something 
is certainly not true or possible We can’t 
exclude the possibility that he is dead. 


excluding /iks'klu:di/ preposition not includ- 
ing That’s $600 per person for seven days, ex- 
cluding travel costs. 


exclusion /iks'klu:3°n/ noun 1 [C, U] when 
someone or something is not allowed to take 
part in an activity or to enter a place the ex- 
clusion of disruptive pupils SOpposite inclusion 
2 to the exclusion of sth If you do something to 
the exclusion of something else, you do it so 
much that you have no time to do anything 
else. 


exclusive’ /iks'klu:siv/ adjective 1 [EXPENSIVE] ex- 
pensive and only for people who are rich or of 
a high social class an exclusive private club 
2 exclusive of sth not including something The 
price of the meal is exclusive of drinks. 2Oppo- 
site inclusive 3 [NOT SHARED] not shared with an- 
other person, organization, newspaper, etc an 
exclusive interview 


exclusive? /iks'klu:siv/ noun [C] a news story 


that appears in only one newspaper or on one 
television programme 

exclusively /iks'klu:sivli/ adverb only an ex- 
clusively female audience 

excrement /'ekskramont/ noun [U] formal solid 
waste that comes out of the bottom of a person 
or animal 

excrete /ik'skri:t/ verb |I, T] BIOLOGY to get rid 
of waste substances from the body eexcretion 
/1k'skrizf*n/ noun [C, U] 

excruciating /ik'skru:fieiti/ adjective very 
bad or painful Her illness causes her excruci- 
ating pain. eexcruciatingly adverb an excru- 
ciatingly embarrassing situation 

excursion /1k'sk3:3°n/ noun [C] a short journey 
made by a group of people for pleasure We've 
booked to go on an excursion to Pompeii. 

excusable /ik'skju:zobl/ adjective easy to for- 
give DOpposite inexcusable 

excuse" /ik'skju:z/ verb [T] 1 [FORGIVE] to forgive 
someone for something that is not very 
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oexcuse? /ik'skju:s/ noun [C] 1 


O= Important words to learn 


serious Please excuse my appearance, I've been 
painting. |+ for + doing sth] She asked him to 
excuse her for being so rude. 2 [NOT DO] to say 
hat someone does not have to do something 
hat they usually have to do Could I be excused 
from football training today? 3 [EXPLAIN] to be 
given as a reason for someone's bad behav- 
iour, so that it does not seem so bad Nothing 
can excuse what he did. 4 excuse me a 

[ATTRACTING ATTENTION] used to politely get some- 
one’s attention Excuse me, does this bus go to 
Oxford Street? b [SAYING SORRY] used to say sorry 


for something that you do without intending 
to Oh, excuse me, did I take your seat? eexcus- 
able adjective 


have/make/offer/ think up an excuse e a 
feeble/good excuse 


REASON] a reason 
that you give to explain why you did some- 
thing wrong [+ for + doing sth] 7 hope he’s got a 
good excuse for being so late. 2 [FALSE REASON] a 
false reason that you give to explain why you 
do something Nick was just looking for an ex- 
cuse to call her. 


execute /'eksikju:t/ verb [T] 1 LAW to kill some- 
one as a legal punishment He was executed for 
murder. 2 [DO] formal to do something, such as 
follow a plan or order to execute a deal/plan 


execution /,ksr'kju:j»n/ noun 1 LAW [C, UJ 
when someone is killed as a legal punishment 
2 [DOING] [U] when you do something, such as 
follow a plan or order He was killed in the 
execution of his duties as a soldier. 


executioner / cksi'kju:f?no/ noun [C] someone 
whose job is to execute criminals 


executive" /ig'zekjativ/ adjective [always before 
noun] 1 [OF MANAGEMENT] relating to making de- 
cisions and managing businesses an executive 
director 2 [FOR MANAGERS] suitable for people who 
have important jobs in business Peter always 
stays in the executive suite. 


executive? /ig'zekjotiv/ noun 1 [C] someone 
who has an important job in a business a com- 
pany executive 2 the executive mainly UK the 
people who have the power to make decisions 
in an organization 

exemplary /ig'zemplri/ adjective formal very 
good and suitable to be copied by people 
Sarah's behaviour is always exemplary. 


exemplify /ig'zemphifai/ verb [T] formal to be 
or give a typical example of something 


exempt' /ig'zempt/ adjective [never before noun] 
with special permission not to have to do 
something or pay something The first £4,000 
that you earn is exempt from tax. 


exempt? /1g'zempt/ verb [T] formal to officially 
say that someone does not have to do some- 
thing or pay for something [often passive] Stu- 
dents are exempted from payment. eexemption 
/1g'zemp[*n/ noun |C, U] 


do/get/take exercise e daily/gentle/regu- 
lar/strenuous exercise e a form of exercise 


o«exercise' /'eksosarz/ noun 1 HEALTH [C, U] phys- 
ical activity that you do to make your body 


exhibit 


strong and healthy Swimming is my favourite 
form of exercise. o Let's do some stretching ex- 
ercises to start with. 2 EDUCATION [C] a piece of 
written work that helps you learn something 
For your homework, please do exercise 3 on 
page 24. 3 [ACTIVITY WITH PURPOSE] [C] an activity 
which is intended to achieve a particular 
thing The whole point of the exercise was to 
get people to share their ideas. o a team-build- 
ing exercise. 4 [MILITARY] [C] a set of actions that 
a group of soldiers do to practise their skills 
The cadets are out on military exercises. 5 [USE 
[U] formal the use of something such as a 
power or right 


exercise? /'eksosaiz/ verb 1 HEALTH |I, T] to do 
physical activities to make your body strong 
and healthy I try to exercise every day. 2 [T 
formal to use a power, right, or ability You 
should always exercise your right to vote. 


exert /19'z:t/ verb 1 [T] to use something such 
as authority, power, influence, etc in order to 
make something happen My parents exerted a 
lot of pressure on me to do well at school. 2 ex- 
ert yourself to use a lot of physical or mental 
energy to do something She was too ill to exert 
herself much. 


exertion /1g'z3:/°n/ noun |C, U] when you use a 
lot of physical or mental energy to do some- 
thing I get out of breath with any kind of 
physical exertion. 


exhale /eks'heil/ verb |l, T] formal BIOLOGY to 
send air out of your lungs DOpposite inhale 


exhaust? /ig'zo:st/ verb [T] 1 [SUPPLY] to finish all 
of the supply of something How long will it be 
before the world’s fuel supplies are ex- 
hausted? 2 [TIRED] to make someone very tired 
3 [SUBJECT] to say everything possible about a 
subject We seem to have exhausted that topic of 
conversation. 


exhaust? /1g'zo:st/ noun 1 [GAS] [U] the waste gas 
from a vehicle’s engine exhaust fumes 2 [PIPE 
[C] (also exhaust pipe) mainly UK the pipe that 
waste gas from a vehicle’s engine flows 
through See colour picture Car on page Centre 7 


exhausted /1g'zo:stid/ adjective very tired 


exhausting /ig'zs:st1n/ adjective making you 
feel very tired What an exhausting day! 


exhaustion /ig'zo:stf»n/ noun [U] when you 
are extremely tired The tennis star was 
suffering from exhaustion. 


exhaustive /1g'zo:stiv/ adjective complete and 
including everything an exhaustive account of 
the incident 


exhaust pipe mainly UK (also US tailpipe) 
noun [C] the pipe that waste gas from a 
vehicle's engine flows through 


exhibit! /1g'zibit/ verb 1 [SHOW OBJECTS] [I, T] to 
show objects such as paintings to the public 
She’s exhibiting her roses at the local flower 
show. 2 [SHOW FEELINGS] [T] formal to show a feel- 
ing, quality, or ability The crew exhibited great 
courage when the plane crashed. 


exhibit? /ig'zibit/ noun [C] an object such as a 
painting that is shown to the public a museum 
exhibit eexhibitor noun [C] someone who shows 
something that they own or have made to the 
public 
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o«exit! /'eksit/ noun [C] 1 


exhibition 


O= Important words to learn 


exhibition /,eksr'bif?n/ noun 1 [OBJECTS] [C, U] 
when objects such as paintings are shown to 
the public There's a new exhibition of sculp- 
ture on at the city gallery. o an exhibition centre 
2 [skiLLs/oUALITIES| [C] when someone shows a 
particular skill or quality that they have to the 
public 


exhibitionist /,eksi'bifonist/ noun [C] someone 
who tries to attract attention to themselves 
with their behaviour eexhibitionism 
/,eksr'brfenizzm/. noun [U] behaviour which 
tries to attract attention 


exhilarated /ig'ziloreitid/ adjective very ex- 
cited and happy 


exhilarating /ig'ziloreitip/. adjective making 
you feel very excited and happy There's noth- 
ing more exhilarating than water-skiing. 


exhilaration /ig,zil»r'eif?n/ noun [U] when you 
feel very excited and happy 


exhort /ig'z»:t/ verb [T] formal to strongly en- 
courage someone to do something eexhortation 
/,egzo:'terf»n/ noun |C, U] 


exile /'eksail, 'egzail/ noun 1 POLITICS [U] when 
someone has to leave their home and live in 
another country, often for political reasons He 
spent the war years in exile in New York. o The 
King was forced into exile. 2 [PERSON] [C] some- 
one who is forced to live in another country 
She lived the rest of her life as an exile in the 
UK. eexile verb [T] to force someone to leave 
their home and live in another country, often 
for political reasons eexiled adjective 


o«exist /ig'zist/ verb [I] 1 [BE REAL] to be real or pres- 


ent Poverty still exists in this country. 2 [LIVE] to 
live in difficult conditions You can't exist 
without water for more than a week. 


come into/go out of existence e be in exis- 
tence e the existence of sth 


existence /ig'zist?ns/ noun 1 [EXISTING] [U] when 
something or someone exists She never 
doubted the existence of God. o The theatre 
company that we started is still in existence 
today. o When did the Football League come 
into existence (= begin to exist)? 2 [LIFE] [C] a 
particular way of life We could have a much 
more peaceful existence in the countryside. 


existing /1g9'zistin/ adjective [always before noun] 
which exist or are used at the present time 
Existing schools will have to be expanded to 
accommodate the extra students. SSee also: pre- 
existing 


DOOR| the door or gate 
which you use to leave a public building or 
place a fire exit o an emergency exit 2 [LEAVING 
when someone leaves a place Sue made a 
quick exit when she saw Mick come in. 3 [ROAD 
a road which you use to leave a motorway 
(= wide, fast road) or roundabout (= place 
where three or more main roads meet) Take 
the third exit at the next roundabout. 


exit? /'eksit/ verb |I, T] 1 COMPUTING to stop us- 
ing a program on a computer Press escape to 
exit the game. 2 formal to leave a place or a 
competition 


o-expect /ik'spekt/ verb 1 


lexit strategy noun [C] a plan that you use to 
get out of a difficult situation A good politician 
will plan his exit strategy before announcing 
his retirement from office. 


exodus /'eksodos/ noun [no plural] when a large 
number of people all leave a place together 
There has been a mass exodus of workers from 
the villages to the towns. 


exonerate /ig'zowreit/ verb [T] formal to say 
that someone is not guilty of doing something 
that they have been blamed for [often passive] 
He was exonerated of all blame by the inves- 
tigation. eexoneration /1g,zono'rerf»n/ noun [U] 


exorbitant /ig'zo:bit?nt/ adjective Exorbitant 
prices or costs are much too high. 


exorcism /'ekso:sizem/ noun [C, U] RELIGION 
when an evil spirit is exorcized 


exorcize (also UK -ise) /'ekso:sauz/ verb [T] 1 
RELIGION to make evil spirits leave a person or 
place by saying special prayers and having a 
special ceremony 2 to get rid of something 
such as a bad memory She moved to Paris to 
try to exorcize the past. 


exoskeleton /'ksouskelit?n/ noun [C] ANAT- 
OMY, BIOLOGY a hard outer layer that covers 
and protects the body of some animals, such 
as insects 2Compare endoskeleton 


exothermic reaction /eksou03:mikri'zek f?n/ 
noun |C] CHEMISTRY a chemical reaction in 
which heat is produced 2Compare endothermic 
reaction 


exotic /ig'zotik/ adjective unusual, interesting, 
and often foreign exotic fruits 


expand /ik'spznd/ verb |I, T] to increase in size 
or amount, or to make something increase We 
are hoping to expand our range of products. 
expand on sth phrasal verb to give more de- 
tails about something that you have said or 
written She mentioned a few ideas, but she 
didn't expand on them. 

expanded poly'styrene noun |U] DT a type 
of polystyrene (- light white plastic sub- 
stance) often used to protect goods when they 
are packed 

expanse /ik'spzens/ noun [|C] a large, open area 
of land, sea, or sky a vast expanse of water 

expansion /ik'spenf»n/ noun [U] when some- 
thing increases in size or amount the rapid 
expansion of the software industry 

expansive /ik'spensiv/ adjective formal very 
happy to talk to people in a friendly way He 
was in an expansive mood on the night of the 
party. 

expatriate  /ik'spetriot/ (also UK  expat 
/,ek'spat/ informal) noun [C] someone who 
does not live in their own country eexpatriate 
adjective 


SITUATION] [T] to think 
that something will happen [+ to do sth] He 
didn't expect to see me. [+ (that)] I expect that 
she'll be very angry about this. 2 be expecting 
sb/sth to be waiting for someone or something 
to arrive I'm expecting a letter from my sister. 
3 [BEHAVIOUR] [T] to think that someone should 
behave in a particular way or do a particular 
thing [* to do sth] You will be expected to work 
some weekends. 4 | expect mainly UK informal 
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experimental 


used to show that you think that something iso«expense /ik'spens/ noun 1 FINANCE [C, U] the 


likely to be true I expect Isabel's told you about 
me? o "Will you be coming to the party?" "I ex- 
pect so." 5 be expecting to be going to have a 
baby I’m expecting my first baby in May. SSee 
Common Learner Error at wait 


expectancy /ik'spekt?nsi/ noun [U] when you 
think that something pleasant or exciting is 
going to happen An air of expectancy filled the 
room. DSee also: life expectancy 


expectant /ik'spekt-nt/ adjective 1 thinking 
that something pleasant or exciting is going to 
happen the children's expectant faces 2 an ex- 
pectant mother/father, etc someone who is go- 
ing to have a baby soon eexpectantly adverb 


have high/have low expectations e live up 
to/meet (sb's) expectations e expectations of 
sth 


expectation /,ekspek'terf*n/ noun 1 [EXPECTING 
SOMETHING GOOD] [C] when you expect good 
things to happen in the future [usually plural] 
The holiday lived up to all our expectations 
(2 was as good as we expected). o My parents 
had high expectations for me (= expected me 
to be successful). 2 [EXPECTING SOMETHING] [C, U] 
when you expect something to happen He had 
gone away and there was no expectation of his 
return. 


expedient? /ik'spi:diont/ adjective formal An 
expedient action achieves a useful purpose, al- 
though it may not be moral. It might be expe- 
dient not to pay him until the work is finished. 
eexpediency /1k'spi:dionsi/ noun [U] when some- 
thing is expedient an issue of political expedi- 
ency 


expedient? /ik'spi:diont/ noun [C] formal a use- 
ful or clever action 


expedite /'ekspidait/ verb [T] formal to make 
an action or process happen more quickly 


expedition / ekspr'dif*n/ noun [C] an organized 
journey, especially a long one for a particular 
purpose Peary led the first expedition to the 
North Pole. o a shopping expedition 


expel /ik'spel/ verb [T] expelling, past expelled 
1 [MAKE SOMEONE LEAVE] to make someone leave a 
school, organization, or country because of 
their behaviour [often passive] He was expelled 
from school for hitting another student. 
2 [FORCE SOMETHING OUT] formal to force air, gas, 
or liquid out of something 


expend /ik'spend/ verb [T] formal to use effort, 
time, or money to do something [+ doing sth] 
You expend far too much energy doing things 
for other people. o Governments expend a lot of 
resources on war. 


expendable /ik'spendabl/ adjective If someone 
or something is expendable, people can do 
something or deal with a situation without 
them. He considers his staff as temporary and 
expendable. 


expenditure /ik'spendit [2/ noun [U] formal 1 
FINANCE the total amount of money that a gov- 
ernment or person spends The government's 
annual expenditure on arms has been re- 
duced. 2 when you use energy, time, or money 


o«experience' /ik'sprorions/ noun 1 


money that you spend on something You have 
to pay your own medical expenses. o He even- 
tually found her the car she wanted, at great 
expense (= it cost him a lot of money). 2 at the 
expense of sth If you do one thing at the ex- 
pense of another, doing the first thing harms 
the second thing. He spent a lot of time at work, 
at the expense of his marriage. 3 at sb's expense 
a If you do something at someone's expense, 
they pay for it. We went on holiday at my fa- 
ther's expense. b in order to make someone 
look stupid Stop making jokes at my expense. 


expenses /ik'spensiz/ noun [plural] FINANCE 
money that you spend when you are doing 
your job, that your employer will pay back to 
you travel expenses o They pay us two hundred 
pounds a week, plus expenses. 


o“expensive /ik'spensiv/ adjective costing a lot 


of money expensive jewellery |+ to do sth] It’s 
too expensive to go out every night. DOpposite 
inexpensive eexpensively adverb expensively 
dressed 


gain/have/lack experience e good/previ- 
ous/useful/wide experience e experience in/ 
of sth e from experience e in my experience 


KNOWLEDGE 
[U] knowledge that you get from doing a job, 
or from doing, seeing, or feeling something Do 
you have any experience of working with chil- 
dren? o He knows from experience not to play 
with fire. o In my experience, people smile 
back if you smile at them. 2 [SOMETHING THAT HAP- 
PENS TO YOU] [C] something that happens to you 
that affects how you feel My trip to Australia 
was an experience I'll never forget. 


experience? /ik'spiorions/ verb [T] If you ex- 
perience something, it happens to you, or you 
feel it. It was the worst pain I had ever expe- 
rienced. o We experienced a lot of difficulty in 
selling our house. 


experienced /ik'spiorionst/ adjective having 
skill and knowledge because you have done 
something many times Karsten's a very expe- 
rienced ski instructor. SOpposite inexperienced 


“conduct/ do/ perform an experiment e an ex- 
periment on sth 


o«experiment' /ik'spermmont/ noun [C] a test, es- 


pecially a scientific one, that you do in order 
to learn something or discover if something is 
true £o conduct/do/perform an experiment 
o They're conducting experiments on hamster 
cells to test the effects of the drug. 


experiment? /ik'spermment/ verb [I] 1 [TRY SOME- 
THING] to try something in order to discover 
what it is like Did he ever experiment with 
drugs? 2 [DO TESTS] to do an experiment Exper- 
imenting on mice can give us an idea of the 
effect of the disease in humans. eexperimenta- 
tion /ik,sperrmmen'terf?n/ noun [U] 


experimental /ik speri'mentil/ adjective relat- 
ing to tests, especially scientific ones eexperi- 
mentally adverb 
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o«expert'! /'ekspa:t/ noun [C] someone who has a 
lot of skill in something or a lot of knowledge 
about something He's an expert on Japanese 
literature. 


expert? /'eksps:t/ adjective [always before noun] 
having a lot of skill in something or knowing 
a lot about something J need some expert ad- 
vice on investments. o What's your expert 
opinion? eexpertly adverb He carved the roast 
expertly. 


expertise / eksps:'ti:z/ noun [U] skill the tech- 
nical expertise of the engineers 


lexpert system noun [C] COMPUTING a com- 
puter system which asks questions and gives 
answers that have been thought of by a person 
who knows a lot about a subject 


expiration /ekspr'reif°n/ noun [U, C] BIOLOGY 
the act of breathing out air, or a breath going 
out 


expire /ik'sparo'/ verb [I] 1 LAW If a legal docu- 
ment or agreement expires, you can no longer 
use it. Your contract expired six months ago. 2 
BIOLOGY to breathe out air 


expiry /ik'sparori/ noun [U] UK the end of a 
period when something can be used What's 
the expiry date on your passport? 


If someone is explaining something in or- 
der to make it easier for someone else to 
understand, you can use the verb clarify: 
Let me just clarify what I mean here. 


The verb define is sometimes used when 
explaining exactly what something means: 
Your responsibilities are clearly defined in 
the contract. 


If something is being explained clearly in 
writing, the phrasal verb set out is some- 
times used: Your contract will set out the 
terms of your employment. 


If something is being explained in great de- 
tail, the phrasal verb spell out is often 
used: They sent me a letter, spelling out the 
details of the agreement. 


oexplain /1k'splem/ verb |I, T] to make something 
clear or easy to understand by giving reasons 
for it or details about it [+ question word] Can 
you explain why you did this? o Can you ex- 
plain to me how this mobile phone works? [+ 
(that)) He explained that he was going to stay 
with his sister. eexplaining noun [U] when you 
have to explain or give a good reason for your 
actions You'll have a lot of explaining to do 
when dad finds out what happened. 


explain something 
Explain is followed by the thing you are explaining. 
I'll explain the situation. 


Remember to use the preposition to before a person. 
I'll explain the situation to my parents. 


“1 axplain the si 


o«explode /ik'sploud/ verb 1 


o«explosion /ik'splous?n/ noun [C] 1 


demand/give/have/offer an explanation è a 
clear/possible/satisfactory/simple  expla- 
nation e an explanation for sth 


oexplanation /,eksplo'nerf*n/ noun |C, U] the de- 


tails or reasons that someone gives to make 
something clear or easy to understand What's 
your explanation for the team's poor perform- 
ance? o Could you give me a quick explanation 
of how it works? 

explanatory /ik'splenotri/ adjective giving an 
explanation about something There are ex- 
planatory notes with the diagram. SSee also: 
self-explanatory 


expletive /ik'spli:tiv/ Œ /'eksplotiv/ noun [C] 
formal a swear word (= word which people 
think is rude or offensive) 


explicable /ik'splikobl/ adjective formal Some- 
thing that is explicable can be explained. 20p- 
posite inexplicable 


explicit /ik'splisit/ adjective 1 [CLEAR] clear and 

exact She was very explicit about her plans. 

o He made no explicit references ío Tess. 
2 [SHOWING SEX] showing or talking about sex or 
violence in a very detailed way a sexually ex- 
plicit film eexplicitly adverb She explicitly 
stated (hat she did not want her name to be 
revealed. 


BOMB] [I, T] If some- 
thing such as a bomb explodes, it bursts 
(= breaks suddenly from inside) with noise 
and force, and if you explode it, you make it 
burst with noise and force. One of the bombs 
did not explode. 2 I] to suddenly start 
shouting because you are very angry 


exploit? /ik'sploit/ verb [T] 1 [TREAT UNFAIRLY] to 
not pay or reward someone enough for some- 
thing [often passive] 7 felt as though I was being 
exploited. 2 [USE] to use or develop something 
for your advantage We are not fully exploiting 
all the resources that we have. eexploitation 
/,eksplor'terf»n/ noun [U] the exploitation of 
child workers 

exploit? /'eksploit/ noun [C] something unu- 
sual, brave, or interesting that someone has 
done [usually plural] Have you heard about her 
amazing exploits travelling in Africa? 


exploratory /1k'splorateri/ adjective done in or- 
der to discover or learn about something an 
exploratory expedition o an exploratory opera- 
tion 

explore /ik'splos/ verb 1 [LOOK AROUND] |I, T] to 
go around a place where you have never been 
in order to find out what is there The children 
love exploring. o The best way to explore the 
countryside is on foot. 2 [THINK CAREFULLY] [T] to 
think about something very carefully before 
you make a decision about it We're exploring 
the possibility of buying a holiday home. eex- 
ploration /,eksplo'rerf^n/ noun [C, U] She's al- 
ways loved travel and exploration. 

explorer /ik'splo:srs/ noun [C] someone who 
travels to places where no one has ever been 
in order to find out what is there 


BOMB| when 
something such as a bomb explodes Forty peo- 
ple were killed in the explosion. 2 [INCREASE 
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when something increases suddenly by a large 
amount the recent population explosion 


explosive" /ik'splousiv/ adjective 1 [EQUIPMENT] 
An explosive substance or piece of equipment 
can cause explosions. The explosive device 
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extend 


expound /ik'spaund/ verb |I, T] formal to give 
a detailed explanation of something He’s 
always expounding on what’s wrong with the 
world. o She uses her newspaper column to 
expound her views on environmental issues. 


was hidden in a suitcase. 2 [SITUATION] An explo-o«express? /ik'spres/ verb [T] to show what you 


sive situation or subject causes strong feel- 
ings, and may make people angry or violent. 
a highly explosive political issue 


explosive? /ik'sploosiv/ noun [C] a substance 
or piece of equipment that can cause explo- 
sions 


exponent /ik'spounont/ noun [C] 1 someone 
who supports a particular idea or belief, or 
performs a particular activity The early ex- 
ponents of votes for women suffered greatly. 2 
MATHEMATICS a number or sign which shows 
how many times another number is to be 
multiplied by itself 


exponential § /,ekspou'nent*l/ adjective 1 
MATHEMATICS formal increasing extremely 
quickly There has been an exponential increase 
in the world population in the last hundred 
years. 2 MATHEMATICS containing an exponent 
(= number or sign which shows how many 


times you should multiply another number bYozexpression /ik'spre[n/ noun 1 


itself) 

export’ /'ekspo:t/ noun ECONOMICS 1 [C] a prod- 
uct that you sell in another country Scottish 
beef exports to Japan 2 [U] the business of send- 
ing goods to another country in order to sell 
them there the export of industrial goods 20p- 
posite import 

export? /ik'spo:t/ verb |l, T] 1 ECONOMICS to 
send goods to another country in order to sell 
them there Singapore exports large quantities 
of rubber. SOpposite import 2 COMPUTING If you 
export information from a computer, you copy 
it to another place. eexporter noun [C] Brazil is 
the world's largest exporter of coffee. 


expose /ik'spouz/ verb [T] 1 [HIDDEN THING] to re- 
move what is covering something so that it 
can be seen Our bodies need to be exposed to 
sunlight in order to make vitamin D. 2 [BAD 
THING] to make public something bad or some- 
thing that is not honest The review exposed 
widespread corruption in the police force. 3 be 
exposed to sth to experience something or be 
affected by something because you are in a 
particular situation or place It was the first 
time I'd been exposed to violence. 4|PHOTOGRAPHY| 
to allow light to reach a piece of camera film 
in order to produce a photograph 


exposed /ik'spouzd/ adjective having no pro- 
tection from bad weather an exposed cliff 


exposure /ik'spouzo noun 1 [EXPERIENCING] [U] 
when someone experiences something or is af- 
fected by it because they are in a particular 
situation or place There is a risk of exposure 
to radiation. o Many young children now have 
exposure to computers in the home. 2 |MAKING 
PUBLIC] [C, U] when something bad that you have 
done is made public She was threatened with 
exposure by a journalist. 3 HEALTH [U] a serious 
medical condition that is caused by being out- 
side in very cold weather 4 [PHOTOGRAPH] [C] a 
single photograph on a piece of film Tis film 
has 24 exposures. 


think or how you feel using words or actions 
I'm simply expressing my opinion. [often reflex- 
ive] You're not expressing yourself (- saying 
what you mean) very clearly. 


express? /ik'spres/ adjective 1 an express serv- 
ice/train, etc a service, train, etc that is much 
faster than usual an express train o an express 
service 2 an express aim/intention/purpose, etc a 
clear and certain aim, intention, purpose, etc 
You came here with the express purpose of 
causing trouble. 


express? /ik'spres/ (also ex'press train) noun [C] 
a fast train I took the express to London. 


have a [pained, puzzled, etc] expression on 
your face e an expression changes e an an- 
gry/dazed/pained/puzzled expression e fa- 
cial expression 


LOOK] [C] the 
look on someone’s face showing what they feel 
or think your facial expression © He had a 
sad expression on his face. 2 [PHRASE] [C] a phrase 
that has a special meaning 'A can of worms' is 
an expression meaning a difficult situation. 
3 [SHOWING THOUGHTS] [C, U] when you say what 
you think or show how you feel using words 
or actions As an expression of our disap- 
proval, we will no longer use his shop. 


expressive /ik'spresiv/ adjective showing your 
feelings a very expressive face 


expressly /ik'spresli/ adverb formal 1 [CLEARLY 
If you say something expressly, you say it in 
a clear way, so that your meaning cannot be 
doubted. 7 expressly stated that I did not want 
any visitors. 2 |SPECIALLY] If something is ex- 
pressly for a particular reason or person, it is 
for that reason or person only. The picture was 
painted expressly for me. 


expressway /ik'spreswei/ US (UK motorway) 
noun [|C] a long, wide road, usually used by 
traffic travelling fast over long distances 


expulsion /ik'spAlf*n/ noun [C, U] when some- 
one is made to leave their school, organiza- 
tion, or country because of their behaviour 
They threatened him with expulsion from 
school. 


exquisite /ik'skwizit/ adjective very beautiful 
or perfect a garden of exquisite flowers eexqui- 
sitely adverb an exquisitely dressed woman 


extend /ik'stend/ verb 1 [MAKE BIGGER] [T] to make 
something bigger or longer We're going to ex- 
tend our kitchen. 2 |MAKE LAST] [T] to make an 
activity, agreement, etc last for a longer time 
They have extended the deadline by one week. 
3 extend from/into/over, etc to continue or 
stretch over a particular area of land or period 
of time Will the building work extend into next 
week? 4 [STRETCH OUT] [T] to stretch out a part of 
your body She smiled and extended her hand. 
5 extend an invitation/thanks, etc to sb formal 
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extension 


to give someone an invitation, thanks, etc I'd 
like to extend a warm welcome to our guests. 


extension /ik'stenf*n/ noun [C] 1 
BUILDING| a new room or rooms that are added 
to a building You could build an extension onto 
the back of the house. 2 extra time 
that you are given to do or use something You 
might be able to get an extension on your visa. 
3 [TELEPHONE] a telephone that is connected to 
the main telephone in an office or other large 
building Call me on extension 213. 


extensive  /ik'stensiv/ adjective large in 
amount or size an extensive art collection 
o The hurricane caused extensive damage. 
eextensively adverb I have travelled exten- 
sively in Europe. 


extensor (muscle) /ik'stens»'/ noun [C] ANAT- 
OMY, BIOLOGY a muscle that allows you to 
make part of your body straight Compare 
flexor (muscle) 


the full/true extent of sth e to such an extent 
e the extent of sth 


extent /ik'stent/ noun 1 [no plural] the size or 
importance of something They are just begin- 
ning to realize the full extent of the damage. 
o Her face was injured to such an extent (= so 
much) that he didn't recognize her. 2 to some 
extent/to a certain extent in some ways I was, 
to some extent, responsible for the accident. 


exterior /ik'strorio/ noun [C] the outside part 
of something or someone [usually singular] The 
exterior of the house was painted white. eexte- 
rior adjective [always before noun] an exterior 
wall Opposite interior 


exterminate /ik'sts:mimeit/ verb [T] to kill a 
large group of people or animals eextermina- 
tion /ik,st3:mr'nerf?n/ noun |C, U] 


external /1k'sts:n°l/ adjective 1 [OUTSIDE] relating 
to the outside part of something the external 
walls of the house o The ointment is for exter- 
nal use only (= it must not be put inside the 
body). 2 [FROM ANOTHER PLACE] coming from or re- 
lating to another country, group, or organiza- 
tion All exams are marked by an external 
examiner. Opposite internal eexternally adverb 


extinct /ik'stinkt/ adjective BIOLOGY If a type of 
animal is extinct, it does not now exist. 


extinction /ik'stipkf»n/ noun [U] BIOLOGY when 
a type of animal no longer exists Many species 
of animal are threatened with extinction. 


extinguish /ik'stingwiJ/ verb [T] formal to stop 
something burning or giving out light The fire 
took two hours to extinguish. 


extinguisher /ik'stipgwifo/ (also fire extin- 
guisher) noun [C] a piece of equipment shaped 
like a tube, which is used to spread a sub- 
stance onto a fire to stop it burning 


extol /ik'stoul/ verb [T] extolling, past extolled to 
say that you think that something is very good 
He always extols the virtues of (= praises) 
French cooking. 


extort /ik'sto:t/ verb [T] to get money from 
someone by saying that you will harm them 
eextortion /ik'sto:f^n/ noun [U] 
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extortionate /ik'sto:f»not/ adjective Extor- 
tionate prices or costs are very high. 


PART OF AO«extra'! /'ekstro/ adjective more, or more than 


usual Can I invite a few extra people? o She's 
been babysitting to earn some extra cash. 


an added/hidden/optional extra 


extra? /'ekstro/ noun [C] 1 [MORE] something that 
costs more when you buy goods or pay for a 
service The hi-fi comes with optional extras 
such as headphones and remote control. 2 [AC 
TOR] an actor in a film who does not have a 
main part and usually plays someone in a 
crowd 


extra? /'ekstro/ adverb more than usual Do you 
get paid extra for working late? 


extra- /ekstro-/ prefix outside of or in addition 
to extracurricular activities (= activities that 
are in addition to the usual school work) 


extracellular / ekstra'seljala'/ adjective BIOL- 
OGY being or happening outside a cell 


extract! /ik'strekt/ verb [T] formal 1 [TAKE OUT] 
to take something out, especially using force 
He's going to the dentist's to have a tooth ex- 
tracted. 2 [GET MONEY/INFORMATION] to get the 
money, information, etc that you want from 
someone who does not want to give it to you 
They were not able to extract a confession from 
her. 


extract? /'ekstrekt/ noun [C] 1 [WRITING] a partic- 
ular part of a book, poem, etc that is chosen 
so that it can be used in a discussion, article, 
etc The teacher read out an extract from 
‘Brave New World’. 2 [SUBSTANCE] a substance 
taken from a plant, flower, etc and used espe- 
cially in food or medicine pure vanilla extract 


extraction /ik'streksen/ noun 1 [C, U] when 
something is taken out, especially using force 
2 of Chinese/Italian, etc extraction having a 
family whose origin is Chinese, Italian, etc 


extradite /'ekstrodait/ verb [T] to send someone 
back to the country where they are accused of 
a crime, so that a court there can decide if 
they are guilty [often passive] The suspects were 
extradited to the UK. eextradition /,ekstro- 
‘dif*n/ noun [C, U] 

extraneous /ik'stremias/ adjective not directly 
connected to something extraneous informa- 
tion/noise 


extranet /'ekstranet/ noun [C] COMPUTING, IN- 
TERNET a system of computers that makes it 
possible for organizations to communicate 
with each other and share information The ex- 
tranet will link the company with its customers 
and suppliers. 


extraordinary /ik'stro:denri/ adjective very 
special, unusual, or strange an extraordinary 
tale of courage o She was an extraordinary 
young woman. eextraordinarily adverb Their 
last album was extraordinarily successful. 


extravagant /ik'strevogont/ adjective 1 [WAST- 
ING MONEY] costing too much or spending a lot 
more money than you need to the extrava- 
gant lifestyle of a movie star 2 [NOT ACCEPTABLE 
too unusual and extreme to be believed or 
controlled the extravagant claims made by 


10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


cosmetics companies eextravagance 
/1k'streevagans/ noun |C, U] when someone or 
something is extravagant eextravagantly ad- 
verb 


extravaganza /ikstrevo'genzo/ noun [C] a 
large, exciting, and expensive event or enter- 
tainment a three-hour extravaganza of country 
music 


extreme" /ik'stri:m/ adjective 1 [SERIOUS] the 
most unusual or most serious possible extreme 
weather conditions o In extreme cases, the dis- 
ease can lead to blindness. 2 |VERY LARGE] very 
large in amount or degree extreme pain o ex- 
treme wealth 3 [OPINIONS] having such strong 
opinions or beliefs that most people cannot 
agree with you extreme views o the extreme 
right 4 [FURTHEST| [always before noun] at the 
furthest point of something in the extreme 
south of the island 


extreme? /ik'stri:m/ noun [C] the largest pos- 
sible amount or degree of something Anna's 
moods went from one extreme to another 
(7 first she was very happy, then she was very 
unhappy). o Coach Wilson took our training to 
extremes (= made us train extremely hard). 


o~extremely /1k'strixmli/ adverb very, or much 
more than usual extremely beautiful 


extreme 'sports noun [C, U] SPORT a game or 
activity which people do that is dangerous 
Extreme sports such as bungee jumping and 
snowboarding 


extremist /ik'stritmist/ noun [C] POLITICS some- 
one who has such strong opinions or beliefs 
that most people cannot agree with them 
eextremism /ik'strixmizem/ noun [U] eextremist 
adjective 


extremities /ik'stremotiz/ noun [plural] BIOL- 
OGY the end parts of your body such as your 
hands and feet 


extremity /ik'stremoti/ noun formal 1 [FAR 
AWAY] [C] the part of something that is furthest 
from the centre at the north-west extremity of 
Europe 2 |FEELING/SITUATION] [U] when a feeling is 
very strong or a bad situation very serious 


extricate /‘ckstrikeit/ verb extricate yourself 
from sth to get yourself out of a difficult 
situation or unpleasant place I can’t extricate 
myself from this embarrassing situation. 


extrovert /'ekstrova:t/ noun [C] someone who 
is very confident and likes being with other 
people DOpposite introvert eextrovert adjective 
an extrovert personality DOpposite introverted 


extrude /ik'stru:d/ noun |T] DT to form some- 
thing by forcing or pushing it out, especially 
through a small opening extruded aluminium 
rods eextrusion /1k'stru:3on/ noun [U] 


exuberant /ig'zju:b?rnt/ adjective full of hap- 
piness, excitement, and energy a warm and ex- 
uberant personality eexuberance /1g'zju:b?r?ns/ 
noun [U] 


exude /1g'zju:d/ verb [T] If you exude love, con- 
fidence, pain, etc, you show that you have a 
lot of that feeling. 


exult /ig'zalt/ verb [I] to show great pleasure, 
especially at someone else’s defeat or failure 
She seems to exult in her power. eexultation 
/,egzAl'terf*n/ noun [U] 


light rays 
diverging 
greatly 


cornea bends- 
light rays 


thick lens bends 
light rays strongly 


\ 
light focusec 
on retina 


the eye: focusing on a nearby object 


o«eye' /ai/ noun 1 ANATOMY [C] one of the two 
organs in your face, which you use to see with 
Sara has black hair and brown eyes. o She 
closed her eyes and fell off to sleep. 2 [NEEDLE] [C] 
the small hole at the end of a needle, that you 
put the thread through 3 have an eye for sth to 
be good at noticing a particular type of thing 
Your son has a very good eye for detail. 4 keep 
your/an eye on sb/sth to watch or look after 
someone or something Could you keep an eye 
on this pan of soup for a moment? 5 have your 
eye on sth informal to want something and in- 
tend to get it Jane's got her eye on that new 
advertising job. 6 can't keep/take your eyes off 
sb/sth to be unable to stop looking at someone 
or something because they are so attractive or 
interesting He couldn't take his eyes off her all 
night. 7 laylset eyes on sb/sth to see someone 
or something for the first time They fell in love 
the moment they laid eyes on each other. 8 look 
sb in the eye/eyes to look at someone in a direct 
way, without showing fear or shame Look me 
in the eye and say that you didn't steal it. 9 in 
sb's eyes in someone's opinion In my parents’ 
eyes, I'll always be a child. 10 cast/run your/an 
eye over sth UK to look at something quickly, 
often in order to give your opinion about it 
Would you cast an eye over our work so far? 
11 catch sb's eye a [GET SOMEONE'S ATTENTION] to 
get someone's attention by looking at them 7 
tried to catch her eye, but she had already 
turned away. b |BE NOTICED] to be attractive or 
different enough to be noticed by people Jt was 
the colour of his jacket that caught my eye. 
12 cry your eyes out If someone cries their 
eyes out, they cry a lot about a problem or sit- 
uation. 13 keep your eyes open/peeled (for 
sb/sth) to watch carefully for someone or 
something Keep your eyes peeled, he should be 
here any minute. 14 keep an eye out for sb/ 
sth to watch carefully for someone or some- 
thing to appear Keep an eye out for the delivery 
van. 15 see eye to eye (with sb) If two people 
see eye to eye, they agree with each other. 
16 turn a blind eye (to sth) to choose to ignore 
something that you know is wrong or illegal 
17 with your eyes open knowing about all of 
the problems that could happen if you do 
something I went into this marriage with my 
eyes open. DSee also: black eye 


eye? /ai/ verb [T] eyeing, also US eying, past eyed 
to look at someone or something with interest 
The two women eyed each other suspiciously. 


| i yes | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | à this | 3 decision | d jar | tf chip | ze cat | ebed | ? ago | 1 sit | i cosy | phot | ^ run | v put | 


eyeball 


eyeball /'aibs:1/ noun [C] ANATOMY the whole of 
the eye, that has the shape of a small ball 


eyebrow /‘aibrau/ noun [C] ANATOMY the thin 
line of hair that is above each eye See colour 
picture The Body on page Centre 13 

eye-catching /'ai ket [1/ adjective attractive, 
interesting, or different enough to be noticed 
an eye-catching poster 


leye contact noun [U] UK If two people make 
eye contact, they look at each other at the 
same time. 


-eyed /aid/ suffix used at the end of a word de- 
Scribing a person's eyes Both sisters are 
brown-eyed. DSee also: cross-eyed, wide-eyed 


eyelash /‘aile{/ (also lash) noun [C] ANATOMY 
one of the short hairs that grow from the edge 
of your eyelids [usually plural] false eyelashes 


eyelid /‘ailid/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY the piece of 
skin that covers your eye when you close it 
2 not bat an eyelid to not react to something 
unusual 


O= Important words to learn 


eyeliner /‘ai,lains‘/ noun |C, U] a coloured sub- 
stance, usually contained in a pencil, which 
you put in a line above or below your eyes in 
order to make them more attractive 


eye-opener /'aisopeno noun [C] something 
that surprises you and teaches you new facts 
about life, people, etc Living in another coun- 
try can be a real eye-opener. 


eyeshadow /‘aifzdau/ noun |C, U] a coloured 
cream or powder which you put above or 
around your eyes in order to make them more 
attractive 


eyesight /'aisait/ noun [U] HEALTH, BIOLOGY the 
ability to see My eyesight is getting worse. 


eyesore /'aiso:'/ noun [C] a building, area, etc 
that looks ugly compared to the things that are 
around it 


eyewitness / ai'witnis/ (also witness) noun [C] 
someone who saw something such as a crime 
or an accident happen Eyewitnesses saw two 
men running away from the bank. 
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O= Important words to learn 


o«face? /feis/ verb [T] 1 


F, f /ef/ the sixth letter of the alphabet 


F MEASURES written abbreviation for Fahrenheit 
(= a measurement of temperature) a body tem- 
perature of 98.6 ^F 


FA / ef'e1/ noun SPORT abbreviation for Football 
Association: the national organization for foot- 
ball in England the FA Cup 


fable /feibl/ noun [C] LITERATURE a short, 
traditional story, usually involving animals, 
which is intended to show people how to 
behave Aesop's fables 


fabric /'tzbrik/ noun 1 [C, U] cloth a light/wool- 
len fabric 2 the fabric of sth a the basic way in 
which a society or other social group is 
organized The family is part of the fabric of 
society. b UK the walls, floor, and roof of a 
building 

fabricate /'febrikeit/ verb [T] to invent facts, a 
story, etc in order to deceive someone He 
claims that the police fabricated evidence 
against him. efabrication /,fzbrr'kerf»n/ noun 
IC, U] 

fabulous /'fzbjolos/ adjective extremely good 
They've got a fabulous house. o We had an ab- 
solutely fabulous holiday. efabulously adverb 
extremely Her family is fabulously wealthy. 


facade (also facade) /fa'sa:d/ noun [C] 1 [APPEAR- 
ANCE] a false appearance Behind that amiable 
facade, he’s a deeply unpleasant man. 2 [BUILD- 
ING] the front of a large building the gallery’s 
elegant 18th century facade 


oface’ /feis/ noun 1 ANATOMY [C] the front part 
of the head where the eyes, nose, and mouth 
are, or the expression on this part She's got a 
long, thin face. o I can't wait to see her face 
when she opens the present. 2 make a face (also 
UK pull a face) to show with your face that you 
do not like someone or something The baby 
made a face every time I offered her some food. 
3 make faces to make silly expressions with 
your face in order to try and make people 
laugh 4 sb's face falls/lights up someone starts 
to look disappointed/happy His face fell when 
I said that she wasn't coming. 5 to sb's face If 
you say something unpleasant to someone's 
face, you say it to them directly, when you are 
with them. Jf you've got something to say, say 
it to my face. 6 the front or surface of some- 
thing the north face of the cliff o a clock face 
7 in the face of sth while having to deal with a 
difficult situation or problem She refused to 
leave him, in the face of increasing pressure 
from friends and family. 8 on the face of it used 
when you are describing how a situation 
seems on the surface On the face of it, it seems 
like a bargain, but I bet there are hidden costs. 
9 keep a straight face to manage to stop your- 
self from smiling or laughing I can never play 
jokes on people because I can't keep a straight 
face. 10 lose/save face to do something so that 
people stop respecting you/still respect you He 
seemed more interested in saving face than tell- 


facilities 


ing the truth. DSee also: have egg! on your face, a 
slap? in the face 


DIRECTION] to be or turn in 
a particular direction The room faces south. 
o She turned to face him. 2 [PROBLEM] If you face 
a problem, or a problem faces you, you have 
to deal with it. [often passive] This is one of the 
many problems faced by working mothers. 
3 can't face sth/doing sth to not want to do 
something or deal with something because it 
is so unpleasant I had intended to go for a run, 
but now I just can't face it. 4 [ACCEPT] to accept 
that something unpleasant is true and start to 
deal with the situation She's going to have to 
face the fact that he's not coming back to her. 
5 let's face it something that you say before 
you say something that is unpleasant but true 
Let's face it, none of us are getting any younger. 
6 |PUNISHMENT] If you face something unpleas- 
ant, especially a punishment, then it might 
happen to you. If found guilty, the pair face 
fines of up to $40,000. 7 [DEAL WITH] to deal with 
someone when the situation between you is 
difficult How can I face him now that he knows 
what I’ve done? 8 [COMPETITION] to play against 
another player or team in a competition, 
sport, etc We face Spain in the semifinal. >See 
also: face the music 

face up to sth phrasal verb to accept that a 
difficult situation exists 


facelift /'teislift/ noun [C] 1 [SKIN] medical treat- 
ment which makes the skin of your face 
tighter so that you look younger She looks like 
she’s had a facelift. 2 [PLACE] when you im- 
prove a place and make it look more attractive 
The council is planning a £6 million facelift for 
the old harbour area. 


facet /‘fesit/ noun [C] one part of a subject, sit- 
uation, etc that has many parts She has many 
facets to her personality. 


facetious /t»'si:fos/ adjective trying to make a 
joke or a clever remark in a way that annoys 
people 


face-to-face / feisto'feis/ adjective, adverb di- 
rectly, meeting someone in the same place We 
need to talk face-to-face. o She came face-to- 
face with the gunman as he strode into the 
playground. 


face 'value noun take sth at face value to ac- 
cept the way that something first appears 
without thinking about what it really means 
You can't just take everything you read in the 
papers at face value. 


facial /'feif»/ adjective ANATOMY of or on the 
face facial expressions/hair 


facile /‘fesail/ © /'fzsol/ adjective formal A 
facile remark is too simple and has not been 
thought about enough. 


facilitate /to'siliteit/ verb [T] formal to make 
something possible or easier I will do every- 
thing in my power to facilitate the process. 


offer/provide facilities e facilities for sb/(do- 
ing) sth e sports facilities 


facilities /fo'silatiz/ noun [plural] buildings, 
equipment, or services that are provided for a 
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facility 


particular purpose sports/washing facilities 
o childcare facilities 


facility /fə'sıləti/ noun [C] 1 PART] a part of a 
system or machine which makes it possible to 
do something This phone has a memory facil- 
ity. 2 [BUILDING] a place where a particular activ- 
ity happens a new medical facility 


accept/face up to/establish/explain/ig- 
nore a fact e the fact remains e an impor- 
tant/interesting/simple/undeniable fact e 
the facts about sth e know for a fact 


o«fact /fekt/ noun 1 [TRUE THING] [C] something 
that you know is true, exists, or has happened 
I'm not angry that you drove my car, it's just 
the fact that you didn't ask me first. o No de- 
cision will be made until we know all the facts. 
o He knew for a fact (= was certain) that Na- 
talie was lying. 2 [REAL THINGS] [U] real events and 
experiences, not things that are imagined It’s 
hard to separate fact from fiction in what she 
says. 3 in fact/in actual fact/as a matter of fact a 
EMPHASIZING TRUTH] used to emphasize what is 
really true I was told there were some tickets 
left, but in actual fact they were sold out. b 
MORE INFORMATION] used when giving more in- 
formation about something "Is Isabel coming?" 
"Yes. As a matter of fact, she should be here 
soon." 4 the fact (of the matter) is used to tell 
someone that something is the truth I 
wouldn't usually ask for your help, but the fact 
is I'm desperate. 5 the facts of life details 
about sexual activity and the way that babies 
are born 


faction /'fækf°’n/ noun [C] a small group of peo- 
ple who are part of a larger group, and oppose 
the ideas of everyone else 


o«factor /'fzkto'/ noun [C] 1 one of the things that 
has an effect on a particular situation, deci- 
sion, event, etc Money was an important fac- 
tor in their decision to move. 2 MATHEMATICS a 
number that another larger number can be 
divided by exactly 5 is a factor of 10. 


factoring /'fzktorm/ noun [U] ECONOMICS, Fl- 
NANCE when a company buys the debts of an- 
other business for less than they are worth so 
that they make a profit and the business sell- 
ing the debts gets money more quickly 


factorize (also UK -ise) /'fekteraiz/ verb [T] 
MATHEMATICS If you factorize a number, you 
divide it into factors (- numbers that a larger 
number can be divided into). 


ofactory /'fektri/ noun [C] a building or group 
of buildings where large amounts of products 
are made or put together a textile factory 


factual /'tzkt fool/ adjective using or consisting 
of facts efactually adverb factually correct/in- 
correct 


faculty /'fekelti/ noun 1 [C] a natural ability to 
hear, see, think, move, etc 2 the English/law/ 
science, etc faculty EDUCATION a particular de- 
partment at a college or university, or the 
teachers in that department 3 the faculty EDU- 
CATION US all of the teachers at a school or 
college 


ofailure /'feilja/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


fad /fzd/ noun [C] something that is fashionable 
to do, wear, say, etc for a short period of time 
the latest health fad 


fade /feid/ verb 1 [BECOME LESS] |I, T] If a colour or 
a sound fades, or if something fades it, it be- 
come less bright or strong. The music began to 
fade. o The walls had been faded by the sun. 
2 [SLOWLY DISAPPEAR] [I] (also fade away) to slowly 
disappear, lose importance, or become weaker 
With time, memories of that painful summer 
would fade away. 


faeces UK (US feces) /'fi:si:z/ noun [plural] 
BIOLOGY formal solid waste that comes out of 
the bottom of a person or animal 


fag /feg/ noun [C] UK informal a cigarette 


Fahrenheit /'fzrnhait/ (written abbreviation 
F) noun [U] MEASURES a measurement of tem- 
perature in which water freezes at 32° and 
boils at 212* 


ofail’ /feil/ verb 1 [NOT SUCCEED] [I] to not be suc- 
cessful Dad's business failed after just three 
years. o She keeps failing in her attempt to lose 
weight. 2 fail to do sth to not do what is nec- 
essary or expected John failed to turn up for 
football practice yesterday. 3 [EXAM| |I, T] to not 
pass a test or an exam, or to decide that some- 
one has not passed I’m worried about failing 
my driving test. 4 [STOP WORKING] [I] to stop work- 
ing normally, or to become weaker Two of the 
plane's engines had failed. 5 [NOT HELPING] [T] to 
stop being helpful or useful to someone when 
they need you The government is failing the 
poor and unemployed. 6 | fail to see/understand 
used to show that you do not accept something 
[+ question word] J fail to see why you cannot 
work on a Sunday. 


fail? /feil/ noun without fail If you do something 
without fail, you always do it, even when it is 
difficult. I go to the gym every Monday and 
Thursday without fail. 

failing! /'feip/ noun [C] a bad quality or fault 
that someone or something has Despite one or 
two failings, he's basically a nice guy. 

failing? /'feilm/ preposition failing that if some- 
thing is not possible or does not happen Our 
goal is to move out by January, or failing that, 
by March. 


admit/end in failure e be doomed to failure 
e an abject/complete/humiliating/total 
failure 


NO SUCCESS] [U] when 
someone or something does not succeed Their 
attempt to climb Everest ended in failure. 
2 [PERSON/ACTION] [C] someone or something that 
does not succeed All my life I've felt like a fail- 
ure. 3 failure to do sth when you do not do 
something that you must do or are expected to 
do Failure to pay within 14 days will result in 
prosecution. 4 [NOT WORKING] [C, U] when some- 
thing does not work, or stops working as well 
as it should heart failure o All trains were 
delayed due to a power failure. 


faint’ /femt/ adjective 1 slight and not easy to 
notice, smell, hear, etc a faint smell of smoke 
o faint laughter coming from next door 2 feel 
faint HEALTH to feel very weak and as if you 
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O= Important words to learn 


might fall down Seeing all the blood made me 
feel faint. 3 faint hope/praise/chance, etc very 
little hope, praise, chance, etc a faint hope of 
winning the gold medal 4 not have the faintest 
idea used to emphasize that you do not know 
something [+ question word] I haven't the 
faintest idea what you're talking about. 


faint? /femt/ verb [I] HEALTH to suddenly become 
unconscious for a short time, usually falling 
down onto the floor She fainted with exhaus- 
tion. 


faintly /'emtli/ adverb slightly faintly embar- 
rassed 


o«fair! /fec/ adjective 1 [EQUAL] treating everyone 
in the same way, so that no one has an advan- 
tage a fair trial o That's not fair. You always 
go first! 2 RIGHT] acceptable or right a fair deal 
o We'd like to move abroad, but it's just not fair 
on the children. 2 Opposite unfair 3 [HAIR/SKIN] hav- 
ing pale skin or a light colour of hair a boy 
with fair hair and blue eyes 2Opposite dark 4 a 
fair amount/distance/size, etc quite a large 
amount, distance, size, etc There's still a fair 
bit of work to be done on the house. 5 |WEATHER 
sunny and not raining Tomorrow will be fair, 
with some early morning frost. 6 [AVERAGE] not 
very good but not very bad He has a fair 
chance of winning. 7 fair enough UK informal 
used to say that you agree, or think that some- 
thing is acceptable "He'll only work on Sunday 
if he gets paid extra." "Fair enough." DSee also: 
fair play?, have your (fair) share? of sth 


fair? /feo'/ noun [C] 1 [ENTERTAINMENT] an event out- 
side where you can ride large machines for 
pleasure and play games to win prizes 2 [SHOW 
OF GOODS/SERVICES] an event where people show 
and sell goods or services relating to a partic- 
ular business or hobby a trade fair 


fair? /te»/ adverb 1 play fair to do something in 
a fair and honest way 2 fair and square in an 
honest way and without any doubt We won the 
match fair and square. 


fairground /'feagraund/ noun [C] an outside 
area that is used for fairs 


fair-haired / fea'head/ adjective having a light 
colour of hair a fair-haired child 


o«fairly /'feoli/ adverb 1 [MORE THAN AVERAGE] more 
than average, but less than very a fairly big 
family o fairly quickly 2 [FAIR] done in a fair way 
treating people fairly 


fairness /'feonos/ noun [U] when you treat 
everyone in the same way, so that no one has 
an advantage 


fair 'trade noun [U] a way of buying and selling 
products that makes certain that the original 
producer receives a fair price fair trade coffee/ 
chocolate >Compare free trade efairly traded ad- 
verb 


fairy /'feori/ noun [C] a small, imaginary crea- 
ture that looks like a person with wings, and 
has magic powers 

fairytale /'feərite1l/ adjective [always before 
noun] happy and beautiful, like something in a 
fairy tale a fairytale romance/wedding 


'fairy tale noun [C] LITERATURE a story told to 
children which involves magic, imaginary 
creatures, and a happy ending 
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ofall" /fə:1/ verb |I 


have/lose faith e sb's faith in sb/sth 


faith /fe10/ noun 1 [U] the belief that someone 
or something is good, right, and able to be 
trusted Have faith in me. I won't let you down. 
2 RELIGION [U] strong belief in a god or gods 
Throughout her illness, she never lost her 
faith in God. 3 RELIGION [C] a religion the Jew- 
ish and Christian faiths 4 in good faith If you 
act in good faith, you believe that what you 
are doing is good, honest, or legal. 


faithful /'te:0t:1/ adjective 1 [RELATIONSHIP] If your 
husband, wife, or partner is faithful, they do 
not have a sexual relationship with anyone 
else. a faithful husband o They remained 
faithful to each other throughout their long 
marriage. 2 [LOYAL] always loyal his trusted and 
faithful servant 3 [NOT CHANGED| not changing 
any of the original details, facts, style, etc Does 
the film adaptation stay faithful to the novel? 
S Opposite unfaithful efaithfulness noun [U] 


faithfully /'te:0t^li/ adverb 1 in a faithful way 
2 Yours faithfully used to end a formal letter to 
someone whose name you do not know 


fake" /ferk/ adjective not real, but made to look 
or seem real fake fur o a fake passport 


fake? /teik/ noun [C] 1 [coPv]a copy of something 
that is intended to look real or valuable and 
deceive people Experts say that the painting is 
a fake. 2 [PERSON| someone who pretends to have 
particular skills or qualities so that they can 
deceive people or get their admiration 


fake? /teik/ verb [T] 1 [COPY] to copy something 

in order to deceive people faked documents 
2 [PRETEND] to pretend that you have a particular 
feeling or emotion He said he was feeling sick, 
but he was just faking it. 


falcon /'t5:lk»n/ noun [C] a large bird that eats 
small animals and is often taught to hunt by 
people 


past tense fell, past participle 
fallen 1 [MOVE DOWN] to move down towards the 
ground Huge drops of rain were falling from 
the sky. o By winter, all the leaves had fallen 
off the trees. 2 [STOP STANDING] to suddenly go 
down and hit the ground without intending to 
She fell off her bike and broke her arm. 3 [BE- 
COME LESS] to become less in number or amount 
Housing prices have fallen by 15% since last 
year. o Temperatures are expected to fall from 
15°C to 9°C. 4 [BECOME WORSE] to become worse, 
or start to be in a bad situation or condition 
Education standards are continuing to fall. 
o Empty for 30 years, the building had fallen 
into ruin (= become very damaged). 5 fall 
asleep/ill/still, etc to start to sleep, become ill, 
become quiet, etc J fell asleep on the sofa 
watching TV. 6 darkness/night falls literary 
used to say that it is becoming dark 7 [LOSE 
POWER] to lose power and start to be controlled 
by a different leader In 1453 the city fell to the 
Turks. 8 |HANG DOWN] to hang down Her long 
blonde hair fell softly over her shoulders. >See 
also: fall on deaf ears (ear), fall flat?, fall foul’ of sb/sth, 
go/fall to pieces (piece’), fall into place’, fall prey! to 
sth, fall by the wayside 
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fall 


O= Important words to learn 


fall and feel 


Be careful not to confuse the past forms of the verbs fall 
and feel. 


The past tense of fall is fell. 
Chris fell off the ladder and broke his arm. 


The past tense of feel is felt. 
I felt really happy and relaxed. 


fall apart phrasal verb 1 [BREAK] to break into 
pieces My poor old boots are falling apart. 2 
HAVE PROBLEMS] to start having problems that 


apart after they moved to Detroit. 
fall back on sb/sth phrasal verb to use someone 
or something when other things have failed, or 
when there are no other choices We've been 
saving up the past few years, to have something 
to fall back on. 
fall behind phrasal verb to not do something 
fast enough, or not do something by a partic- 
ular time Lucy's been falling behind in her 
homework again. 
fall for sb phrasal verb to suddenly have 
strong, romantic feelings about someone 
fall for sth phrasal verb to be tricked into be- 
lieving something that is not true He told me 
he owned a mansion in Spain and I fell for it. 
fall in phrasal verb If a roof or ceiling falls in, 
it drops to the ground because it is damaged. 
fall off phrasal verb If the amount, rate, or 
quality of something falls off, it becomes 
smaller or lower. Demand for new cars is fall- 
ing off. 
fall on sth phrasal verb to happen on a partic- 
ular day or date New Year's Day falls on a 
Tuesday this year. 
fall out phrasal verb UK to argue with some- 
one and stop being friendly with them Have 
you and Sam fallen out with each other again? 
ofall over phrasal verb If someone or something 
falls over, they fall to the ground or onto their 
side. The fence fell over in the wind. DSee colour 
picture Phrasal Verbs on page Centre 16 
fall through phrasal verb If a plan or agree- 
ment falls through, it fails to happen. 


a dramatic/sharp/steep fall e a fall in sth 


ofall? /fə:1/ noun 1 [AMOUNT] [C] when the number 
or amount of something becomes smaller 
There's been a sharp fall in prices. 2 (MOVEMENT 
[C] when someone or something moves down 
to the ground a heavy fall of snow 3 [SEASON] |C, 
U] US (UK/US autumn) the season of the year 
between summer and winter, when leaves fall 
from the trees He started a new job in the fall. 
4 [DEFEAT] [no plural] when a city, government, 
leader, etc loses power or control the fall of 
communism 


fallacy /'fzlosi/ noun [C, U] a belief that is not 
true or correct It’s a fallacy that problems will 
disappear if you ignore them. 


fallen /‘fo:lan/ past participle of fall 


fallible /'fæləbl/ adjective able to make mis- 
takes We place our trust in doctors, but even 


you cannot deal with Their relationship fellosfa|se /t»:s/ adjective 1 


o« familiar /fo'milis/ adjective 1 


they are fallible. DOpposite infallible efallibility 
/ fela'bilati/ noun [U] 


Fallopian tube /fə,ləvpiən'tju:b/ noun [C usu- 
ally plural] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY one of the two 
tubes in a woman’s or female animal’s body 
along which eggs travel, from the ovaries 
(= parts in which eggs are made) to the womb 
(= part in which the baby grows) 


fallout /‘fo:lavt/ noun [U] ENVIRONMENT the ra- 
diation (= powerful and dangerous energy) 
from a nuclear explosion 


fallow /'fæləu/ adjective FARMING If land is left 
fallow, it is not planted with crops, in order to 
improve the quality of the soil. 


NOT TRUE] not true or cor- 
rect a false name o Many rumours about her 
life were later proved to be false. 2 [NOT REAL] not 
real, but made to look or seem real false teeth 
o false documents 3 [NOT SINCERE| not sincere or 
expressing real emotions false promises 
efalsely adverb 


false a'larm noun [C] an occasion when people 
believe that something dangerous is happen- 
ing, but it is not Fire engines rushed to the 
scene, but it was a false alarm. 


falsehood /'fs:lshud/ noun [C] formal a lie 


(false 'start noun [C] an occasion when you try 
to start an activity, event, or process, but fail 
and have to stop The after-school club finally 
opened this term, after several false starts. 


falsify /‘fo:lsifai/ verb [T] to change important 
information, especially in documents, in order 
to deceive people 


falter /'fo:ltə'/ verb [I] 1 [STOP BEING SUCCESSFUL] to 
stop being confident, powerful, or successful 
In the late 1980s his career began to falter. 
2 [MAKE MISTAKES] to pause, make mistakes, or 
seem weak when you are talking or moving 
Her voice didn't falter once during the cere- 
mony. o a few faltering steps 

fame /ferm/ noun [U] when you are known by 
many people because of your achievements, 
skills, etc farne and fortune o She first rose to 
fame as a pop star at the age of 16. DSee also: 
sb's/sth's claim? to fame 


famed /feimd/ adjective famous, especially for 
having particular qualities It is a city famed 
for its ski slopes and casinos. 


EASY TO RECOGNIZE 
easy to recognize because of being seen, met, 
heard, etc before It’s nice to see a few familiar 
faces (= people that I recognize) around here. 
o This street doesn't look familiar to me. 2 be 
familiar with sth to know about something or 
have experienced it many times before Anyone 
who's familiar with his poetry will find the 
course easy. S Opposite unfamiliar 3 [FRIENDLY] 
friendly and very informal He doesn't like to be 
too familiar with his staff. 


familiarity /f5,mili'zroti/ noun [U] 1 KNOWLEDGE 
a good knowledge of something, or experience 
of doing or using it Her familiarity with com- 
puters is very impressive. 2 |FRIENDLY BEHAVIOUR 
friendly and informal behaviour 


familiarize (also UK -ise) /fo'milierarz/ verb 


familiarize sb/yourself with sth to teach some- 
one more about something new, or try to 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | 2: saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


understand more about it yourself We spent a 
few minutes familiarizing ourselves with the 
day's schedule. 


have/raise/start/support a family e a big/ 
close/happy family e your close/extended/ 
immediate family 


o«family /'fzmli/ noun 1 SOCIETY [group] a group 
of people who are related to each other, such 
as a mother, a father, and their children Her 
(UK) family are/ (US) family is originally from 
Ireland. o a family business 2 [C] the children 
in a family [usually singular] Single parents have 
to raise a family on their own. o Paul and Al- 
ison are hoping to start a family soon. 3 
BIOLOGY [C] a group of similar types of plants 
or animals that are related to each other 


‘family name noun [C] the name that is used 
by all the members of a family 


family 'planning noun [U] HEALTH controlling 
how many children you have by using contra- 
ceptives (- pills or objects that prevent a 
woman from becoming pregnant) 


family 'tree noun [C] SOCIETY a drawing that 
shows the relationships between the different 
members of a family, especially over a long 
period of time 


famine /‘femin/ noun [C, U] when people living 
in a particular area do not have enough food 
for a long time causing suffering and death 


o«famous /'femeos/ adjective known or recog- 
nized by many people a famous actress o New 
York is a city famous for its shopping and 
nightlife. >See also: world-famous 


famously /'feimosli/ adverb 1 get on famously 
(with sb) to have a very friendly relationship 
with someone 2 in a way that is famous 


a big/huge fan e a fan of sb/sth e football/ 
Soccer fans 


ofan’ /fen/ noun [C] 1 [PERSON] someone who ad- 
mires and supports a famous person, sport, 
type of music, etc More than 15,000 Liverpool 
fans attended Saturday's game. o He's a big 
fan of country music. 2 [OBJECT] something that 
is used to move the air around so that it feels 
cooler, such as a machine or an object that you 
wave with your hand an electric fan 


fan? /fzn/ verb [T] fanning, past fanned to move 
the air around with a fan or something used 
like a fan, to make it feel cooler [often reflexive] 
The spectators sat in the bright sun, fanning 
themselves with newspapers. 
fan out phrasal verb If a group of people fan 
out, they move out in different directions from 
a single point. 


fanatic /fo'nztik/ noun [C] someone whose in- 
terest in something or enthusiasm for some- 
thing is extreme efanatical adjective extremely 
enthusiastic about something She's fanatical 
about football. efanaticism /fo'nztisizzm/ noun 
[U] 


fanciable /'fænsiəbl/ adjective UK informal 
sexually attractive 


fanciful /‘fensif*l/ adjective Something that is 
fanciful comes from someone’s imagination 
and so is probably not true or real. a fanciful 
story 


‘fan club noun [C] an organization for the peo- 
ple who support and admire a particular 
singer, actor, sports team, etc 


fancy’ /'fznsi/ verb [T] 1 WANT] UK to want to 
have or do something Do you fancy a drink? |+ 
doing sth] We fancy going to the Caribbean for 
our holiday. 2 [PERSON] UK informal to feel sex- 
ually attracted to someone I fancied him the 
first time I saw him. 3 fancy (that)! UK informal 
used to show that you are surprised or 
shocked by something [+ doing sth] Fancy see- 
ing you here! 4 [THINK] formal to think that 
something is true [+ (that)] 7 fancy that he was 
smiling, but I can’t be sure. 


fancy? /'fensi/ adjective 1 [EXPENSIVE] Fancy 
things and places are expensive and fashion- 
able. a fancy restaurant 2 |DECORATED| with lots 
of decoration, or very complicated fancy cakes 


fancy? /‘fensi/ noun 1 take a fancy to sb/sth to 
start to like someone or something a lot Ma- 
rina had taken a fancy to her. 2 take sb's fancy 
If something or someone takes your fancy, you 
find them interesting or attractive. We can go 
anywhere that takes your fancy. 


fancy ‘dress noun [U] UK special clothes that 
people wear for a party, which make them 
look like a different person a fancy dress 
party 

fanfare /'tznfe»/ noun [C] MUSIC a short, loud 
tune played on a trumpet (= metal musical in- 
strument) to announce an important person or 
event 


fang /fen/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a long, sharp tooth 
of an animal such as a dog or a snake 


‘fanny ack US (UK bumbag) noun [C] a small 
bag fixed to a belt that you wear around your 
waist 


fantasize (also UK -ise) /‘fentasaiz/ verb |I, T 
to imagine something that you would like to 
happen, but is not likely to happen We used to 
fantasize about becoming famous actresses. 


fantastic /fen'testik/ adjective 1 [GOOD] infor- 
mal very good I've had a fantastic time. 2 [LARGE 
informal A fantastic amount or number of 
something is very large. They're making fan- 
tastic amounts of money. 3 [STRANGE] very 
strange and probably not true fantastic stories 
about monsters and witches 


fantastically /fen'testikli/ adverb extremely 
fantastically rich 


have fantasies about /of (doing) sth e a fan- 
tasy world 


fantasy /'fzntosi/ noun |C, U] a situation or 
event that you imagine, which is not real or 
true 


FAQ /efer'kju:/ noun [C] COMPUTING, INTERNET 
abbreviation for frequently asked question: 
something that many people ask when they 
use the Internet or a computer program, or a 
file ( collection) of these questions with their 
answers 


| i yes | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | à this | 3 decision | d jar | tf chip | ze cat | e bed | ? ago | 1 sit | icosy | phot | ^ run | v put | 


O= Important words to learn 


o«far' /far/ adverb farther or farthest, further, fur- a complete farce. 2 LITERATURE [C] a funny play 


thest 1 [DISTANCE] used to talk about how distant 
something is It’s the first time I've been so far 
away from home. o How far is it to the super- 
market? o Bournemouth is not far from Poole. 
o In the summer the herds move farther north. 
2 [TIME] a long time How far back can you re- 
member? o We need to plan further ahead. 3 far 
better/cheaper/more, etc much better, cheaper, 
more, etc Young people are far more independ- 
ent these days. 4 far too difficult/expensive/late, 
etc much too difficult, expensive, late, etc His 
trousers were far too tight. 5 as far as | know 
informal used to say what you think is true, 
although you do not know all the facts As far 
as I know, they haven't reached a decision yet. 
6 as far as sb is concerned used to say what 
someone's opinion is It’s all over as far as I'm 
concerned. 7 as far as sth is concerned used to 
say what you are talking about As far as 
sport's concerned, I like tennis and football. 
8 by far used to emphasize that something is 
the biggest, the best, etc This is his best film 
by far. 9 far from sth certainly not something 
The situation is far from clear. 10 far from do- 
ing sth certainly not doing something Far from 
being pleased, he was embarrassed by the 
praise. 11 far from it informal used to tell 
someone that something is certainly not true 
He's not handsome - far from it. 12 as far as 
possible as much as is possible We try to buy 
organic food as far as possible. 13 go so far as 


in which a lot of silly things happen efarcical 
/'fa:sik?l/ adjective like a farce 


a return/single fare e the fare to [Seattle/ 
Moscow, etc] 


fare’ /te»/ noun [C] the price that you pay to 
travel on an aircraft, train, bus, etc air/train 
fares 


fare? /feo'/ verb formal fare well/badly/better, 
etc used to say how well or badly someone or 
something does in a particular situation All 
the children fared well in the exams. 

farewell / feo'wel/ exclamation old-fashioned 
goodbye efarewell noun [C] when someone says 
goodbye a sad farewell o a farewell party 

far-fetched / ta:'tet[t/ adjective difficult to be- 
lieve and not likely to be true The idea is not 
as far-fetched as it might sound. 


on a farm e farm workers e farm animals 


o«farm?' /fa:m/ noun [C] FARMING an area of land 


with fields and buildings that is used for grow- 
ing crops and keeping animals as a business 
a dairy farm o farm animals/ buildings 


farm? /fa:m/ verb |I, T] FARMING to grow crops 


or keep animals as a business Only 2% of the 
country's farmland is farmed organically. 


to do sth to take the extreme action of doingo«farmer /'fa:ma'/ noun [C] FARMING someone 


something He even went so far as to stop her 
using the telephone. 14 go too far to behave in 
a way that upsets or annoys other people 
15 how far used to talk about how true some- 
thing is How far do politicians represent the 
views of ordinary people? 16 so far until now 
So far, we haven't made much progress. 17 so 
far so good informal used to say that some- 
thing has gone well until now 18 not go (very) 
far If something such as money does not go far, 
you cannot do very much with it. £7 doesn't go 
very far these days. 


o«far? /far/ adjective farther, farthest or further, 
furthest 1 [always before noun] describes the 
part of something that is most distant from 
you or from the centre His office is at the far 
end of the corridor. o They live in the far south 
of the country. 2 the far left/right POLITICS used 
to describe political groups whose opinions 
are very extreme 2See also: be a far cry? from sth 


farad /‘fered/ noun [C] MEASURES a unit for 
measuring capacitance (= the ability of a sys- 
tem to store electrical charge) 


the Faraday constant / f«roder'konstont/ 
noun PHYSICS the amount of electric charge in 
a particular amount of electrons 


faraway / fa:xro'wei/ adjective 1 [always before 
noun] literary a long distance away faraway 
places 2 a faraway look/expression an expres- 
sion on someone’s face that shows that they 
are not thinking about what is happening 
around them He had a faraway look in his 
eyes. 


farce /fa:s/ noun 1 [SITUATION] [no plural] a serious 
event or situation that becomes ridiculous be- 
cause it is so badly organized The meeting was 


who owns or looks after a farm 

farmhouse /'fa:mhaus/ noun [C] plural farm- 
houses /'fa:imhauziz/ the house on a farm 
where the farmer lives 

farming /fa:mip/ noun [U] FARMING working on 
a farm or organizing the work there 

farmland /'fa:mlznd/ noun [U] FARMING land 
which is used for or suitable for farming 

farmyard /'fa:mja:d/ noun [C] FARMING an area 
of ground with farm buildings around it 

far-off /,fa:r'vf/ adjective literary a long dis- 
tance away or a long time in the past or future 
far-off lands 

far-reaching / fa:'ri:t[1/ adjective Far-reach- 
ing acts, events, or ideas have very big effects. 
far-reaching changes in the education system 

farsighted /‘fa:,saitid/ US (UK long-sighted) 
adjective HEALTH able to see objects which are 
far away, but not things which are near to you 

farther /'fa:d0°/ adjective, adverb (comparative 
of far) more distant I couldn't walk any far- 
ther. 

farthest /'ta:iist/ adjective, adverb (superlative 
of far) most distant They walked to the farthest 
edge of the garden. 

fascinate /'fesineit/ verb [T] to interest some- 
one a lot Science has always fascinated me. 

fascinated /'tzsineitid/ adjective extremely in- 
terested They were absolutely fascinated by the 
game. 

fascinating /‘fesineitin/ adjective extremely 
interesting I found the movie fascinating. 

fascination / fesi'neifn/ noun [U, no plural] 
when you find someone or something 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | or saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


fascinating Her fascination with fashion 
started at an early age. 


fascism, Fascism /'fefiz?m/ noun [U] POLITICS 
a political system in which the government is 
extremely powerful and controls people’s lives 


fascist /'fæfıst/ noun [C] 1 POLITICS (also Fascist) 
someone who supports fascism 2 someone 
who you do not like because they try to control 
other people’s behaviour efascist adjective a 
fascist dictator/regime 


be in fashion e come into/go out of fashion 
e a fashion for sth 


ofashion’ /'fzf»n/ noun 1 [STYLE] [C, U] the most 


popular style of clothes, appearance, or behav- 


o You'll have to act fast. 2 fast asleep com- 
pletely asleep (= sleeping) 3 [FIRMLY] in a firm or 


tight way He tried to get away, but she held 
him fast. 2See also: thick! and fast 


fast 
Remember that there is no adverb ‘fastly’. Use the ad- 
verbs fast or quickly instead. 


The situation is changing fast. 
Alice got dressed very quickly. 


fast? /fa:st/ verb [I] to eat nothing, or much less 
than you usually eat for a period of time efast 
noun [|C] 


iour at a particular time Long hair is back in ofasten /'fa:s»n/ verb 1 [I, T] to close or fix some- 


fashion for men. o Fur coats have gone out of 
fashion. 2 [BUSINESS] [U] making and selling 
clothes the fashion industry 3 WAY] [no plural] 
formal the way in which someone does some- 
thing He told the story in a very amusing fash- 
ion. 


fashion? /'fæf°’n/ verb [T] formal to make some- 
thing jewellery fashioned from recycled metal 


fashionable /'tz[:nobl/ adjective popular at a 
particular time fashionable clothes [+ to do 
sth] It’s no longer fashionable to smoke. DOp- 
posite unfashionable efashionably adverb fash- 
ionably dressed 


If you want to use fast as an adjective, a 
very common alternative is quick: I tried 
to catch him, but he was too quick for me. 


If something is done fast, without waiting, 
you can use the adjectives prompt or 
speedy: A prompt reply would be very 
much appreciated. e He made a speedy re- 
covery. 


If something is done too fast, without 
thinking carefully, the adjectives hasty and 
hurried are often used: I don’t want to 
make a hasty decision. e We left early after 
a hurried breakfast. 


A fast walk is often described as brisk: We 
took a brisk walk through the park. 


The adjective rapid is often used to de- 
scribe fast growth or change: The 1990's 
were a period of rapid change/growth. 


If you want to use fast as an adverb, a very 
common alternative is quickly: The prob- 
lem needs to be sorted out as quickly as pos- 
sible. 


If someone does something very fast, in in- 
formal situations you can use the expres- 
sions in a flash and like a shot: PI be 
back in a flash. e There was an almighty 
crash and he got up like a shot. 


o«fast'! /fasst/ adjective 1 [QUICK] moving, happen- 


ing, or doing something quickly fast cars o a 
fast swimmer o Computers are getting faster all 
the time. 2 [TIME] [never before noun] If a clock or 
watch is fast, it shows a time that is later than 
the correct time. ZSee also: a fast track’ (to sth) 


o«fast? /fa:st/ adverb 1 [QUICKLY] moving or hap- 


pening quickly We ran as fast as we could. 


thing together, or to become closed or fixed to- 
gether Fasten your seat belts. o This dress 
fastens at the side. 2 fasten sth on/to/together, 
etc to fix one thing to another He fastened the 
rope to a tree. DOpposite unfasten 


fastener /'fa:sn»/ noun [C] something that is 
used to close or fix things together 


(fast 'food noun [U] FOOD hot food that can be 
served very quickly in a restaurant because it 
is already prepared fast food restaurants 


fast-forward / fa:st'fo:wod/ verb |I, T] If you 
fast-forward a recording, or if it fast-forwards, 
you make it play at very high speed so that 
you get to the end more quickly. efast-forward 
noun [U] 


fastidious /fzs'tidios/ adjective Someone who 
is fastidious wants every detail of something 
to be correct and perfect. 


o«fat' /fzt/ adjective fatter, fattest 1 PERSON] Some- 
one who is fat weighs too much. She eats all 
the time but never gets fat. 2 [THICK] thick or 
large a fat book See also: fat chance' 


fat? /fæt/ noun 1 BIOLOGY [U] the substance un- 
der the skin of people and animals that keeps 
them warm body fat 2 FOOD [C, U] a solid or 
liquid substance like oil that is taken from 
plants or animals and used in cooking ani- 
mal/vegetable fat See also: saturated fat 


fatal /'teit4l/ adjective 1 [CAUSING DEATH] A fatal 
accident or illness causes death. a fatal car 
crash 2 [CAUSING PROBLEMS] Fatal actions have 
very bad effects. a fatal error efatally adverb 
fatally injured 

fatalism /'feit?lizm/ noun [U] the belief that 
people cannot change events, and that bad 
events cannot be avoided efatalistic /,fert?l- 
'"istik/ adjective 


fatality /to'tzloti/ noun [C] formal the death of 
a person caused by violence or an accident 


fat cat noun [C] someone who has a lot of 
money, especially someone in charge of a com- 


pany 


suffer afate e decide/seal Sb's fate 


fate /fert/ noun 1 [THINGS THAT HAPPEN] [C] what 
happens to someone, especially when it is 
something bad His fate is now in the hands of 
the jury. 2 [POWER] [U] a power that some people 
believe decides what will happen T believe it 


|ives | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | à this | 3 decision | d3 jar | tf chip | ze cat | e bed | o ago | rsit | icosy | phot | Arun | v put | 


was fate that caused us to meet again. DSee also: 
quirk of fate 


fated /‘feitid/ adjective [never before noun] If 
something that happens or someone's actions 
are fated, they are decided by a power that 
controls events, and cannot be avoided. [+ to 
do sth] J seem fated to meet him wherever I go. 
DSee also: ill-fated 


fateful /'fertf-1/ adjective A fateful event has an 
important and usually bad effect on the future. 
a fateful decision 


o«father! /'fa:óo/ noun 1 [C] your male parent 
2 Father RELIGION the title of some Christian 
priests Father O'Brian 3 the father of sth the 
man who invented or started something Des- 
cartes is known as the father of modern philos- 
ophy. 

father? /'fa:do°/ verb [T] formal to become a 
male parent He fathered three children. 


Father 'Christmas noun [no plural] UK a kind, 
fat, old man in red clothes who people say 
brings presents to children at Christmas 


‘father figure noun [C] an older man who 
gives you advice and support like a father 


fatherhood / ta:óohud/ noun [U] being a father 


father-in-law /‘fa:dermls:/ noun [C] plural 
fathers-in-law the father of your husband or 
wife 

fathom’ /'fæðəm/ (also UK fathom out) verb [T] 

o be able to understand something after 

hinking about it a lot [+ question word] No one 

could fathom why she had left so early. 


fathom? /'fæðəm/ noun [C] MEASURES a unit for 
measuring the depth of water, equal to 1.8 me- 
res 


fatigue /fə'ti:ig/ noun [U] when you feel very 
ired efatigued adjective 


fatigues /fo'ti:xgz/ noun [plural] special clothes 
hat soldiers wear when they are fighting or 
working 


fatten /'fzt^n/ verb [T] FARMING to make ani- 
mals fatter so that they can be eaten 
fatten sb/sth up phrasal verb to give a thin 
person or animal lots of food so that they be- 
come fatter 


fattening /‘fetenm/ adjective Fattening food 
can make you fat. J don't eat chips, they're too 
fattening. 


fatty /'fzti/ adjective FOOD Fatty foods contain 
a lot of fat. 


fatty 'acid noun [C] CHEMISTRY any of a large 
group of acids, especially those found in fats 
and oils 


fatuous /'fætjuəs/ adjective very stupid and 
not deserving your attention or respect a fat- 
uous comment/remark 


faucet /'fo:sit/ US (UK/US tap) noun |C] an 
object at the end of a pipe which you turn to 
control the flow of water DSee picture at tap 


all/entirely sb's fault e it's sb's own fault 


o«fault! /fo:lt/ noun 1 sb's fault If something bad 
that has happened is someone's fault, they are 


O= Important words to learn 


responsible for it. She believes it was the doc- 
tor's fault that Peter died. 2 at fault responsible 
for something bad that has happened I was at 
fault and I would like to apologize. 3 [C] some- 
thing that is wrong with something or with 
someone's character The car has a serious de- 
sign fault. 4 find fault with sb/sth to criticize 
someone or something, especially without 
good reasons 5 GEOLOGY a place where the lay- 
ers of rock under the surface of the Earth have 
broken and the pieces on either side can move 


fault? /fo:lt/ verb [T] to find a reason to criticize 
someone or something I can't fault the way 
that they dealt with the complaint. 


faultless /'t5:tlos/ adjective perfect, or without 
any mistakes a faultless performance 


faulty /'fo:lti/ adjective not working correctly 
faulty brakes/wiring 


fauna /'f5:no/ noun [group] BIOLOGY all the 
animals that live in a particular area the flora 
and fauna of the area 


favour’ UK (US favor) /'fervə'/ noun 1 [HELP] [C] 
something that you do to help someone Could 
you do me a favour please? o I wanted to ask 
you a favour. 2 be in favour of sth to agree 
with or approve of a plan or idea Most people 
are in favour of reducing traffic in cities. 3 in 
favour of sb/sth If you refuse or get rid of some- 
one or something in favour of someone or 
something else, you choose them instead. They 
dropped him from the team in favour of a much 
younger player. 4 in sb's favour a [ADVANTAGE] If 
something is in your favour, it helps you to 
win or succeed. Both sides have strong argu- 
ments in their favour. b [WINNING] If a game, 
vote, or judgement is in someone's favour, 
they win. The final score was 16-10 in Eng- 
land's favour. 5 [LIKE] [U] formal when people 
like something or someone Her work never 
found favour among the critics. 6 be in favour/ 
out of favour to be popular/unpopular He has 
fallen out of favour recently. 


favour? UK (US favor) /'feivo'/ verb [T] 1 [CHOOSE 
to choose or prefer one possibility [often pas- 
sive] These are the running shoes favoured by 
marathon runners. 2 [UNFAIRLY PREFER] to act un- 
fairly by treating one person better than an- 
other She always felt that her parents favoured 
her brother. 


favourable UK (US favorable) /‘fervrabl/ ad- 
jective 1 [JUDGMENT] showing that you like or ap- 
prove of someone or something, or making 
you like or approve of them She made a very 
favourable impression on us. 2 [CONDITIONS| 
making something more likely to be success- 
ful favourable weather conditions DOpposite 
unfavourable efavourably UK (US favorably) 
adverb 


o«favourite! UK (US favorite) /'ferverot/ adjective 


[always before noun] Your favourite person or 
thing is the one that you like best. What's your 
favourite band? 


favourite? UK (US favorite) /'feiverot/ noun [C] 
1 [LIKE] a person or thing that you like more 
than all others These chocolates are my favour- 
ites. 2 | WIN] the person or animal that is most 
likely to win a competition The Dallas Cow- 
boys are now favourites to win. 
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favouritism UK (US favoritism) /'Terverotizzm/ 
noun |U] unfairly treating one person or group 
better than another 


fawn!’ /fo:n/ noun 1 [ANIMAL] [C] a young deer 
2 [COLOUR] [U] a light brown colour 


fawn? /fo:n/ verb 
fawn on/over sb phrasal verb to praise some- 
one or be nice to someone in a way that is false 
in order to get something or to make them like 


you 

fax! /feks/ noun 1 [DOCUMENT] [C] a document 
that is sent or received using a special ma- 
chine and a telephone line J got a fax from 
them this morning. 2 [SYSTEM] [U] the system of 
sending or receiving documents using a spe- 
cial machine and a telephone line Some prod- 
ucts can be ordered by fax. 3 [MACHINE] [C] (also 
‘fax machine) a machine that is used to send 
and receive faxes DSee colour picture The Office on 
page Centre 5 


fax? /fxks/ verb [T] to send documents using a 
fax machine [+ two objects] Can you fax me a 
price list? 


the FBI / efbi:'ar/ noun LAW abbreviation for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation: one of the na- 
tional police forces in the US that is controlled 
by the central government He is wanted by the 
FBI for fraud. 


allay/calm/cause/heighten fear e hold no 
fear for sb e great/morbid/widespread fear 
e fear of sth 


o«fear! /fio'/ noun 1 [C, U] a strong, unpleasant 
feeling that you get when you think that some- 
thing bad, dangerous, or frightening might 
happen She was trembling with fear. o Unlike 
the rest of us, Dave had no fear of snakes. |* 
(that) There are fears that the disease will 
spread to other countries. 2 for fear of sth/doing 
sth because you are worried about something/ 
doing something I didn't want to move for fear 
of waking her up. 


fear? /f1a'/ verb |T] 1 [UNPLEASANT EVENT] to be wor- 
ried or frightened that something bad might 
happen or might have happened [+ (that)] Po- 
lice fear that the couple may have drowned. 
2 [UNPLEASANT THING] to be frightened of some- 
thing or someone unpleasant Most older em- 
ployees fear unemployment. 3 fear the worst If 
you fear the worst, you are frightened that an 
unpleasant situation will become much worse. 
When there was no sign of the children, rescu- 
ers feared the worst. 
fear for sth/sb phrasal verb to be worried 
about something, or to be worried that some- 
one is in danger Her parents fear for her 
safety (= worry that she may not be safe). 


fearful /'fiof*l/ adjective formal 1 [FRIGHTENED 
frightened or worried [+ of + doing sth] Many 
women are fearful of travelling alone. 2 [VERY 
BAD] [always before noun] UK very bad Nigel has 
a fearful temper. efearfully adverb 


fearless /'frələs/ adjective not frightened of 
anything a fearless fighter efearlessly adverb 


fearsome /'fiosom/ adjective very frightening 
a fearsome opponent 


o«feature' /'fi:t[o'/ noun [C] 1 


federalism 


feasible /'ti:zobl/ adjective possible to do a fea- 
sible plan [+ to do sth] It may be feasible to clone 
human beings, but is it ethical? efeasibility 
/ fi:zo'biloti/ noun [U] 


feast’ /'fi:st/ noun [C] FOOD a large meal, espe- 
cially to celebrate something special a wed- 
ding feast 


feast? /'fi:st/ verb 
feast on sth phrasal verb to eat a lot of food 
and enjoy it very much We feasted on fried 
chicken, ice cream, and chocolate cake. 


feat /'ti:t/ noun 1 [C] an act or achievement that 
shows great skill or strength The Eiffel Tower 
is a remarkable feat of engineering. 2 be no 
mean feat used when you want to emphasize 
that an act or achievement is very difficult 
Learning to ski at 60 is no mean feat! 


feather /'feðs/ noun [C] BIOLOGY one of the 
soft, light things that grow from and cover a 
bird's skin efeathery adjective like feathers 
feathery leaves 


a distinguishing/important/notable fea- 
ture e a redeeming feature e a feature of sth 
ea new feature 


PART] a typical qual- 
ity, or important part of something This phone 
has several new features. 2 [FACE] Someone’s 
features are the parts of their face that you 
notice when you look at them. His eyes are his 
best feature. 3 NEWSPAPER] a special article in 
a newspaper or magazine, or a special televi- 
sion programme a double-page feature on 
global warming 


feature? /‘fi:t{o/ verb [T] to include someone 
or something as an important part a new 
movie featuring Bruce Willis 
feature in sth phrasal verb to be an important 
part of something 


‘feature film noun [C] a film that is usually 90 
or more minutes long 


o«February /'febrwri/ (written abbreviation Feb) 


noun (C, U] the second month of the year 


feces /'fi:si:z/ noun [plural] BIOLOGY US spelling 
of faeces 


feckless /'teklos/ adjective A feckless person is 
not willing to work or take responsibility for 
their actions. 


fed /fed/ past of feed 


federal /'fed*rl/ adjective [always before noun] 1 
POLITICS relating to the central government, 
and not to the government of a region, of some 
countries such as the United States the fed- 
eral government © a federal agency/employee 
2 POLITICS A federal system of government con- 
sists of a group of regions that is controlled by 
a central government. 


federal ‘holiday US (UK/US national holiday) 
noun [C] a day when most people in a country 
do not have to work 


federalism /'federliz?m/ noun [U] POLITICS a po- 
litical system in which separate states are 
organized under a central government efed- 
eralist noun [C] someone who supports 
federalism 
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federation 


federation /,fedr'erf’n/ noun [C] POLITICS a 
group of organizations, countries, regions, etc 
that have joined together to form a larger or- 
ganization or government the International 
Tennis Federation 


ifed ‘up adjective informal [never before noun] an- 
noyed or bored by something that you have 
experienced for too long I’m fed up with my 
job. 

fee /fi:/ noun [C] FINANCE an amount of money 
that you pay to do something, to use some- 
thing, or to get a service an entrance fee o uni- 
versity fees 


feeble /'fi:bl/ adjective 1 [WEAK] extremely weak 
She became too feeble to get out of bed. 2 NOT 
GOOD] not very good or effective a feeble ar- 
gument/excuse efeebly adverb 


o«feed' /fi:d/ verb past fed 1 [GIVE FOOD] [T] to give 
food to a person, group, or animal I fed Si- 
mone's cat while she was away. 2 [EAT FOOD] [I] 
If an animal or a baby feeds, it eats. The cat- 
erpillars feed on cabbage leaves. 3 [SUPPLY] [T] to 
supply something such as information to a 
person or a machine, especially in a regular 
or continuous way We fed them false informa- 
tion about our plans. DSee also: breast-feed 

feed? /fi:d/ noun 1 FARMING [U] food for animals 
that are not kept as pets cattle/chicken feed 
2 [C] UK (US feeding) a meal for a baby or an 
animal He has three feeds during the night. 


get/give/provide feedback e negative/posi- 
tive feedback e feedback on sth e feedback 
from sb 


feedback /'tixdbek/ noun [U] an opinion from 
someone about something that you have done 
or made positive/negative feedback o We've 
had lots of feedback on these new products 
from our customers. 


feedstock /‘fi:dstok/ noun [U] the main mate- 
rial used for making a product 


ofeel" /fi:l/ verb past felt 1 [EXPERIENCE] |I, T] to ex- 
perience an emotion or a physical feeling You 
shouldn't feel embarrassed about making a 
mistake. o I felt a sharp pain in my side when 
I stood up. o "Are you feeling better?" "Yes, 
thanks, I feel fine now." 2 feel better/different/ 
strange, etc; feel like/as if If you describe the 
way a place, situation, or object feels, you say 
how it seems to you, or what your experience 
of it is like. It felt strange to see him again after 
so long. o The house feels empty without the 
children. o This shirt feels tight under my 
arms. o I feel as if I've known you for ages. 
3 feel like sb/sth to seem to be similar to a type 
of person, thing, or situation My feet feel like 
blocks of ice. o I felt like a fool when I saw what 
everyone else was wearing. 4 [OPINION] |l, T] to 
think something or have an opinion [+ (that)] 
I feel that he's the best person for the job. o Do 
you feel strongly (- have strong opinions) 
about it? 5 [TOUCH] |I, T] to touch something, es- 
pecially with your hands, in order to examine 
it He felt her ankle to see if it was broken. 6 feel 
like sth/doing sth to want something, or want 
to do something I feel like some chocolate. 
o Jane felt like crying. 7 [BE AWARE] [T] to be 
aware of something You could feel the tension 


o«feeling /'fidg/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


in the room. o I could feel them watching me. 
>See Common Learner Error at fall DSee also: feel free’, 
feel the pinch?, be/feel under the weather! 

feel for sb phrasal verb to feel sorry for some- 
one because they are very unhappy, or in a 
difficult situation 


feel? /fi:l/ noun 1 [no plural] the way that some- 
thing seems, or feels when you touch it I love 
the feel of silk against my skin. o His art has 
a very modern feel to it. 2 a feel for sth informal 
the ability to do something or use something 
well Once you get a feel for it, using the mouse 
is easy. o Claire has a feel for this kind of work. 


feel-good /‘fi:lgud/ adjective causing happy 
feelings about life a feel-good story 


A very common alternative to the noun 
‘feeling’ is emotion: He finds it hard to ex- 
press his emotions. 


The nouns pang or stab are sometimes 
used to describe a sudden, strong, bad feel- 
ing: Amelia felt a sharp pang of jealousy 
when she saw her. e He felt a stab of regret 
as he looked at his son. 


A small amount of a sad feeling is often de- 
scribed as a tinge: It was with a tinge of 
sadness that she finally said goodbye. 


EMOTION] [C, U] emotion 
guilty feelings o a feeling of joy/sadness o Her 
performance was completely lacking in feeling. 
2 PHYSICAL] [C, U] when you feel something phys- 
ical I had a tingling feeling in my fingers. 
o Pablo lost all feeling (= could not feel any- 
thing) in his feet. 3 [OPINION] [C] an opinion or 


belief My feeling is that we should wait until 
they come back. 4 havelget a feeling (that)... to 
think that something is likely I had a feeling 
he'd be there. o I get the feeling that he doesn't 
like me. 5 bad/ill feeling when people are upset 
or angry with each other 


express/hide/show your feelings e hurt sb's 
feelings e mixed/strong feelings 


feelings /'fi:iz/ noun 1 [plural] Your feelings 
are your beliefs and emotions. You can't hide 
your feelings from me. 2 hurt sb's feelings to 
make someone feel unhappy 


feet /fi:t/ plural of foot 


feign /fem/ verb [T] formal If you feign an emo- 
tion, illness, etc, you pretend to have it. He 
feigned illness to avoid having to work. 


feisty /'farsti/ adjective active, confident and 
determined a feisty young woman 


feldspar /'feldspar/ noun [C, U] GEOLOGY a very 
common type of mineral (= substance that is 
dug out from the ground) 


feline /'fi:lam/ adjective relating to cats, or like 
a cat 


fell /fel/ verb [T] 1 [CUT] to cut down a tree 
2 |KNOCK] to knock someone down He was felled 
with a single punch. 


fell? /fel/ past tense of fall 
fella (also feller) /'fela/ noun [C] informal a man 
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fellow’ /'telou/ noun [C] 1 [MAN] old-fashioned a 
man a big fellow with broad shoulders 2 
EDUCATION someone whose job is to teach or 
study a particular subject at some colleges or 
universities She's a research fellow at St Pe- 
ter’s college. 3 [MEMBER] a member of an official 
organization for a particular subject or job 


fellow? /'teloo/ adjective fellow countrymen/stu- 
dents, etc used to describe people who share 
your interests or situation She’s earned enor- 
mous respect from her fellow artists. 


fellowship /'feloufip/ noun 1 EDUCATION [C] a 
job teaching or studying a particular subject 
at some colleges or universities a research fel- 
lowship at Harvard 2 [FEELING] [U] a friendly feel- 
ing among people 3 [GROUP] [C] a group of people 
who share the same interests or beliefs 


felon /'telon/ noun [C] LAW someone who is 
guilty of a serious crime in the US a convicted 
felon 


felony /'feloni/ noun [C, U] LAW a serious crime 
in the US £o commit a felony 


felt! /felt/ noun [U] a soft, thick cloth that is 
made from wool, hair, or fur that has been 
pressed together 


felt? /felt/ past of feel 

ffelt-tip 'pen noun [C] a pen with a point made 
of soft material, usually with brightly colou- 
red ink for colouring pictures 


o«female' /'fiimeil/ adjective belonging to or re- 
lating to women, or to the sex that can produce 
eggs or have babies a female athlete/employee 
o a female butterfly/elephant o Is it male or 
female? 


female? /'fiimeil/ noun [C] a person or animal 
that belongs to the sex that can produce eggs 
or have babies Our dog's just had puppies - 
three males and two females. 


feminine /'feminin/ adjective 1 showing qual- 
ities that people generally think are typical of 
women a feminine voice o feminine beauty 2 
LANGUAGE in some languages, belonging to a 
group of nouns or adjectives that have the 
same grammatical behaviour. The other 
groups are ‘masculine’ and ‘neuter’. 


femininity /,femi'nmsti/ noun [U] when some- 
one shows qualities that people generally 
think are typical of women 


feminism /‘femmiz’m/ noun [U] POLITICS the 
belief that women should have the same 
economic, social, and political rights as men 
efeminist noun [C] someone who supports 
feminism a radical feminist efeminist adjective 
feminist literature 


fence’ /fens/ noun [C] 1 a wood, wire, or metal 
structure that divides or goes around an area 
a garden/electric fence 2 sit on the fence to 
wait before you choose between two possibil- 
ities See also: picket fence 


fence? /fens/ verb |I] SPORT to take part in the 
sport of fencing 
fence sth in phrasal verb to build a fence 
around an area 
fence sth off phrasal verb to separate one area 
from another by building a fence 


fencing /'fensin/ noun [U] 1 SPORT the sport of 
fighting with thin swords (= weapons like long 


ferrous 


knives) 2 fences, or the material that is used 
to make them 


fend /fend/ verb 
fend for yourself phrasal verb to take care of 
yourself without help 
fend sb/sth off phrasal verb to defend yourself 
against someone or something that is attack- 
ing you or annoying you They managed to fend 
off their attackers with rocks and sticks. 


fender /'fendo'/ noun [C] 1 [CAR] US (UK wing) 
one of the parts at each corner of a car above 
the wheels 2 [Bicycle] US (UK mudguard) a 
curved piece of metal or plastic fixed above a 
wheel of a bicycle or motorcycle to prevent 
water or dirt from hitting the legs of the per- 
son who is riding it 3 [FIREPLACE] UK a low, metal 
structure around an open fireplace which 
stops the coal or wood from falling out 


feng shui /faņ'fwe1/ noun [U] an ancient Chi- 
nese belief that the way your house is built 
and the way that you arrange objects affects 
your success, health, and happiness 


fennel /'tenl/ noun [U] FOOD a plant whose 
base can be eaten, and whose leaves and seeds 
are used as a spice in cooking 


ferment? /f»'ment/ verb |I, T] CHEMISTRY If food 
or drink ferments, or if you ferment it, the 
sugar in it changes into alcohol because of a 
chemical process. wine fermenting in barrels 
efermentation /,f3:men'ter[*n/ noun [U] 


ferment? /'fs:ment/ noun [U] formal excite- 
ment or disagreement caused by change or a 
difficult situation 


fermenter /f»'mento/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a 
substance that causes fermentation 


fern /fs:n/ noun [C] a . 
green plant with long * 
stems, narrow leaves 
like feathers, and no 
flowers 


ferocious /t»'roufos/ 
adjective extremely 
angry, violent, or 
forceful a ferocious 
dog o a ferocious 
attack eferociously 
adverb 

ferocity /fə'rosəti/ 
noun [U] extreme vio- 
lence or force a storm 
of incredible ferocity 

ferret! /‘ferit/ noun 
[C] a small animal 
with a long, thin fern 
body that is sometimes used to hunt rabbits 

ferret? /‘ferit/ verb 
ferret sth out phrasal verb to find something 
after searching carefully for it 

Ferris wheel / feris, wiil/ noun [C] an entertain- 
ment consisting of a large wheel that turns 
slowly with seats for people to sit in 

ferromagnetism /,ferou'magnotizzm/ noun 
[U] PHYSICS the type of magnetism (- force that 
makes metal move towards it) that iron has 
eferromagnetic /,feroumzg'netik/ adjective 


ferrous /'feros / CHEMISTRY containing iron 
ferrous metals/compounds 
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ferry? /'feri/ noun [C] a boat that regularly car- 
ries passengers and vehicles across an area of 
water a car/passenger ferry 
ferry? /'feri/ verb [T] to regularly carry passen- 
gers or goods from one place to another in a 
vehicle 
® 


fertile  /ts:tai/ /'fa:t'l/ adjective 1 
FARMING Fertile land or soil produces a lot of 
healthy plants. 2 BIOLOGY If people or animals 
are fertile, they are able to have babies. 3 fer- 
tile ground (for sth) a situation or place where 
an idea, activity, etc is likely to succeed 4 a 
fertile imagination If someone has a fertile 
imagination, they have lots of interesting and 
unusual ideas. efertility /fo'tiloti/ noun [U] 


fertilize (also UK -ise) /'fa:tilaiz/ verb [T] 1 
BIOLOGY to cause an egg to start to develop into 
a young animal or baby by combining it with 
a male cell Once an egg is fertilized it becomes 
an embryo. 2 FARMING to put a natural or 
chemical substance on land in order to make 
plants grow well efertilization / f3:tilar'zer[*»n/ 
noun [U] 


fertilizer (also UK -iser) /'fa:tilarzo'/ noun [C, U] 
FARMING a natural or chemical substance that 
you put on land in order to make plants grow 
well 


fervent /'fs:v-nt/ adjective showing sincere 
and enthusiastic beliefs or feelings a fervent 
supporter of animal rights efervently adverb 


fervour UK (US fervor) /'fs:irva'/ noun [U] ex- 
tremely strong beliefs or feelings religious/ 
patriotic fervour 


fess /tes/ verb 
fess up phrasal verb informal to admit that 
you have done something bad He eventually 
fessed up to having spilt coffee on it. 


fest /fest/ noun a beer/film/jazz, etc fest a special 
event where people can enjoy a particular ac- 
tivity or thing 

fester /'testo'/ verb [I] 1 [FEELING] If a bad feeling 
or situation festers, it becomes worse over a 
period of time. Hatred between the two groups 
has festered for years. 2 |INJURY| If an injury fes- 
ters, it becomes infected. a festering wound 


festival /‘festiv-l/ noun [C] 1 a series of special 
events, performances, etc that often takes 
place over several days a dance/music festi- 
val o the Berlin Film Festival 2 SOCIETY a spe- 
cial day or period when people celebrate 
something, especially a religious event the 
Jewish festival of Hanukkah 


festive /'testiv/ adjective happy and enjoyable 
because people are celebrating a festive 
mood/occasion o What are you doing for the 
festive season (= Christmas)? efestivity 


O= Important words to learn 


back Can you fetch my glasses from the bed- 
room? 2 [SELL] If something fetches a particular 
amount of money, it is sold for that amount. 
The painting is expected to fetch $50,000 in the 
auction. 


fetching /‘fet{in/ adjective attractive That 
scarf looks rather fetching on you. 


fête /teit/ noun [C] 1 [ENTERTAINMENT] UK an event 
that is held outside and includes competitions, 
games, and things for sale a village fête 2 [CEL- 
EBRATION] US a special event to celebrate some- 
one or something eféte verb |T] to publicly 
celebrate someone, often by having a special 
party [often passive] She was féted by audiences 
all over the world. 


fetish /'fetif/ noun [C] 1 [SEXUAL INTEREST] a strong 
sexual interest in something unusual a rubber 
fetish 2 [EXTREME INTEREST] something that some- 


one spends too much time thinking about or 
doing a fetish for cleanliness 


fetus /'fi:tos/ noun [C] BIOLOGY US spelling of 
foetus (= a young human or animal that is still 
developing inside its mother) efetal /'fi:t*l/ ad- 
jective US spelling of foetal 


a bitter/long-running feud e a family feud e 
a feud with sb/between sb and sb 


feud /fju:d/ noun [C] a serious and sometimes 
violent argument between two people or 
groups that continues for a long period efeud 
verb |] The families have been feuding for 
years. 


feudal /'fju:d*l/ adjective POLITICS, SOCIETY re- 
lating to a social system in the past in which 
people worked and fought for a lord (= a man 
of high rank) in exchange for land and protec- 
tion efeudalism noun [U] 


develop/have/run a fever e a high fever 


fever /'fi:vo'/ noun 1 HEALTH [C, U] when some- 
one's body temperature rises because they are 
illa high/slight fever 2 [U] when people are 
very excited about something Election fever 
has gripped the nation. >See also: glandular fe- 
ver, hay fever 


feverish /‘fi:veri{/ adjective 1 HEALTH having a 
fever I feel a bit feverish. 2 Feverish activity is 
done quickly, often because of excitement or 
fear. The rescuers worked at a feverish pace. 
efeverishly adverb They worked feverishly to 
put out the fire. 


‘fever pitch noun reach fever pitch If emotions 
reach fever pitch, they become so strong that 
they are difficult to control. 


/fes'tivati/ noun [U] when people are happyofew /fju:/ quantifier 1 a few some, or a small 


and celebrating 


festivities /fes'tivatiz/ noun [plural] events that 
people organize in order to celebrate some- 
thing 

festoon /fes'tu:n/ verb [T] to cover something 
with objects, especially decorations [often pas- 
sive] The balcony was festooned with flags and 
ribbons. 


fetch /fet[/ verb [T] 1 [GET] to go to another place 
to get something or someone and bring them 


number of It’ll be here in a few minutes. o I met 
a few of the other employees at my interview. 
2 quite a few/a good few quite a large number 
of Quite a few people have had the same prob- 
lem. 3 not many, or only a small number of We 
get few complaints. o Few of the children can 
read or write yet. o Very few people can afford 
to pay those prices. >See Common Learner Error at 
less 4 few and far between not happening or 
existing very often Opportunities like this are 
few and far between. 
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fiancé /fi'a:nse/ noun [C] A woman's fiancé is 
the man that she has promised to marry. 

fiancée /fi'ainsei/ noun [C] A man’s fiancée is 
the woman that he has promised to marry. 

fiasco /fi'xskou/ noun [C] a complete failure, es- 


pecially one that embarrasses people My last 
dinner party was a complete fiasco. 


fib /f1b/ noun [C] informal a small lie that is not 
very important Don't tell fibs. efib verb |I] fib- 


fifteen 


fiddly /‘fidli/ adjective UK difficult to do be- 
cause the parts involved are small Repairing 
a watch is very fiddly. 

fidelity /tr'deloti/ noun [U] loyalty, especially to 
a sexual partner DOpposite infidelity 

fidget /'fıdzıt/ verb |I] to keep making small 
movements with your hands or feet because 
you are nervous or bored She fidgeted all the 
way through the interview. efidgety adjective 


bing, past fibbed to say something that is notofield' /fi:ld/ noun 1 FARMING [C] an area of land 


true 


fibre UK (US fiber) /'faibo'/ noun 1 [CLOTH] [C, U] 
cloth made from thin threads twisted together 
Man-made fibres like nylon are easy to wash. 
2 [THIN THREAD] [C] one of the thin threads that 
forms a substance such as cloth Te fibres are 
woven into fabric. 3 FOOD [U] the substance in 
plants which cannot be digested and helps 

ood pass through your body Broccoli is a good 

source of fibre. 4 ANATOMY, BIOLOGY [C] a struc- 
ure like a thread in your body muscle/nerve 
fibres 


fibreglass UK (US fiberglass) /'faibagla:s/ noun 
U] DT a strong, light material made by twisting 
ogether glass or plastic threads 


bre 'optics (US fiber optics) noun [U] PHYSICS 
he use of long, very thin pieces of glass or 
plastic to carry light signals, used in tele- 
phone, television and computer systems 


fibrin /‘f1brm/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a substance 
hat forms in the blood to stop the blood from 
flowing, for example when the body is injured 


fibrinogen /fr'brinoudsn/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a 
substance in the blood from which fibrin is 
produced 


fibula /‘fibjale/ noun [C] ANATOMY the thin 
outer bone in a person's leg, between the knee 
and the foot 


fickle /'fıkl/ adjective Someone who is fickle 
often changes their opinion about things. 


fiction /'fik[»n/ noun 1 LITERATURE [U] literature 
and stories about imaginary people or events 
What's the best-selling children’s fiction title? 
Opposite nonfiction 2 [NOT TRUE] [U, no plural] 
something that is not true or real 2See also: 
science fiction 

fictional /'fik[»n*l/ adjective existing only in 
fiction a fictional character 

fictitious /fik'tifos/ adjective invented and not 
real or true a fictitious name 


fiddle’ /'fidl/ verb [T] UK informal to change 

something dishonestly in order to get money 

She was fired for fiddling her travel expenses. 

fiddle (about/around) with sth phrasal verb 1 
MOVE THINGS| to touch or move things with your 
fingers because you are nervous or bored Stop 
fiddling with your hair! 2 [MAKE CHANGES] to 
make small changes to something to try to 
make it work He fiddled with the wires to get 
the radio working again. 


fiddle? /'fidl/ noun [C] 1 MUSIC informal a violin 
(= a wooden musical instrument with strings) 
2 UK a dishonest way to get money a tax fiddle 


fiddler /'fidlo:/ noun [C] MUSIC someone who 


f 


used for growing crops or keeping animals a 
wheat field 2 SPORT [C] an area of grass where 
you can play a sport a footballfield 3 [C] an 
area of study or activity He's an expert in the 
field of biochemistry. 4 SPORT [no plural] the 
people who are competing in a race, activity, 
or business We lead the field in genetic re- 
search. 5 COMPUTING [C] a part of a computer 
screen which is for a particular type of infor- 
mation, or a piece of information in a database 
There's a field for you to enter your name and 
address. 6 a gasloil field an area of land con- 
taining gas or oil 7 a gravitational/magnetic 
field PHYSICS an area affected by a particular 
physical force DSee also: paddy field, playing 
field 


field? /fi:ld/ verb 1 SPORT [I, T] to try to catch or 
stop a ball after it has been hit in a game such 
as cricket or baseball Are we fielding or bat- 
ting? 2 SPORT [T] to send out a team or player 
to play in a game Brazil fielded a strong team 
in the World Cup. 3 field questions/telephone 
calls to answer or deal with questions/tele- 
phone calls 


‘field day noun have a field day to have the 
opportunity to do a lot of something you want 
to do, especially to criticize someone The press 
had a field day when they found out about the 
scandal. 


fielder /'i:d»/ noun [C] SPORT a player who 
tries to catch or stop the ball in games such as 
cricket or baseball 


‘field hockey US (UK hockey) noun [U] SPORT 
a team game played on grass where you hit a 
small ball with a long, curved stick 


field 'marshal UK (US ‘field marshal) noun [C] 
an officer of the highest rank in the British 
army 


fiend /fi:nd/ noun [C] 1 [EVIL PERSON] an evil or 
cruel person 2 [ENTHUSIASTIC PERSON| someone 
who is very interested in a particular thing 


fiendish /'fi:nd:f/ adjective 1 EVIL] evil or cruel 
a fiendish attack 2 [DIFFICULT] very difficult or 
complicated a fiendish crossword efiendishly 
adverb mainly UK extremely fiendishly 
clever/difficult 


fierce /t:55/ adjective 1 VIOLENT] violent or angry 
a fierce attack © a fierce dog 2 [POWERFUL] very 
strong or powerful fierce winds/storms 
o There is fierce competition between car 
manufacturers. efiercely adverb 


fiery /'arri/ adjective 1 [EMOTION] showing 
strong emotion, especially anger a fiery tem- 
per 2 [LIKE FIRE] bright or burning like a fire a 
fiery sunset 


plays the violin (= a wooden musical instru-ofifteen /,fif'tizn/ the number 15 efifteenth 15th 


ment with strings) 


written as a word 
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fifth’ /tit0/ 5th written as a word 


fifth? /fıf0/ noun [C] one of five equal parts of 
something; !/5 


o«fifty /'fifti/ 1 the number 50 2 the fifties the 
years from 1950 to 1959 3 be in your fifties to 
be aged between 50 and 59 efiftieth 50th writ- 
ten as a word 


fifty-fifty / fifti'fifti/ adjective, adverb infor- 
mal 1 shared equally between two people Let's 
divide the bill fifty-fifty. 2 a fifty-fifty chance If 
something has a fifty-fifty chance, it is equally 
likely to happen or not to happen. We have a 
fifty-fifty chance of winning the match. 


fig /fig/ noun |C] FOOD a dark, sweet fruit with 
lots of seeds, that is often eaten dried 


fig. written abbreviation for figure (= a picture 
or drawing in a book or document, usually 
with a number) See fig. 1. 


o«fight /fait/ verb past fought 1 [USE FORCE] [I, T] 
When people fight, they use physical force to 
try to defeat each other. Two men were ar- 
rested for fighting outside a bar. o Sam's al- 
ways fighting with his little brother. 2 JOIN 
WAR] I, T] to take part in a war Millions of young 
men fought in World War I. 3 [ARGUE] |I] to argue 
We've got to stop fighting in front of the chil- 
dren. 4 [TRY TO STOP] |I, T] to try hard to stop 
something bad happening He fought against 
racism. o New measures have been introduced 
to fight crime. 5 [TRY TO ACHIEVE] [I] to try hard 
to achieve something you want or think is 
right They are fighting for their freedom. |* to 
do sth] He had to fight very hard to keep his job. 
6 be fighting for your life to be trying very hard 
to stay alive when you are very ill or badly 
injured See also: fight a losing battle' 

fight back phrasal verb to defend yourself 
when someone or something attacks you or 
causes problems for you 


a fight with sb e have get into/pick/start a 
fight e lose/win a fight 


o»fight? /fait/ noun [C] 1 [PHYSICAL FORCE] when peo- 
ple use physical force to hurt or attack others 
He's always getting into fights. 2 [EFFORT] a de- 
termined effort to achieve or stop something 
She was very active in the fight against drugs. 
o Join us in our fight for freedom! |+ to do sth] 
This year has brought some good news in the 
fight to save the whales. 3 an argu- 
ment IJ don't want to have a fight over this. 4 
SPORT a boxing competition 


fighter /'tait»'/ noun [C] 1 (also ‘fighter plane) a 
fast military aircraft that can attack other air- 
craft a fighter pilot 2 SPORT someone who 
fights in a war or as a sport 


fighting /'faitip/ noun [U] when people fight, 
usually in a war Thousands of civilians were 
killed in the fighting. 


figment /'figmont/ noun a figment of sb's imag- 
ination something that someone believes is 
real but that only exists in their imagination 


figurative /'figi»rstiv/ adjective 1 LANGUAGE A 
figurative meaning of a word or phrase is a 
more imaginative meaning developed from 
the usual meaning. 2 Figurative art shows 


o«file' /fail/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


people, places, or things in a similar way to 
how they look in real life. efiguratively adverb 


a key /leading/major/prominent figure ea 
public figure 


ofigure’ /'figa/ noun [C] 1 MATHEMATICS a sym- 


bol for a number Write down the amount in 
words and figures. o He's now being paid a six- 
figure salary. 2 single/double, etc figures num- 
bers from 0 to 9/numbers from 10 to 99, etc 
3 [AMOUNT] a number that expresses an amount, 
especially in official documents Government 
figures show a rise in unemployment. 4 [TYPE OF 
PERSON] a particular type of person, often some- 
one important or famous a mysterious figure 
o Lincoln was a major figure in American pol- 
itics. 5 [PERSON] a person that you cannot see 
clearly I could see two figures in the distance. 
6 [BODY SHAPE] the shape of someone's body, usu- 
ally an attractive shape She's got a good figure 
for her age. 7 PICTURE] (written abbreviation fig.) 
a picture or drawing in a book or document, 
usually with a number Look at the graph 
shown in Figure 2. SSee also: father figure 


figure? /'fıgə'/ verb 1 [BE PART] [I] to be a part of 
something, or to appear in something Love fig- 
ures in most pop songs. 2 [THINK] [T] to decide 
something after thinking about it [+ (that)] 7 
figured that it was time to tell her the truth. 
3 that/it figures informal something you say 
when you expected something to happen "I've 
run out of money, Mum." "That figures." 
figure sth/sb out phrasal verb to finally un- 
derstand something or someone after a lot of 
thought [+ question word] I never could figure 
out what she saw in him. 


figurehead /‘figahed/ noun [C] a leader who 
has no real power 


figure of 'speech noun [C] plural figures of 
speech LANGUAGE words that are used together 
in an imaginative way to mean something dif- 
ferent from their usual meaning 


filament /'tilomont/ noun [C] 1 PHYSICS a thin 
wire, especially one which lights up inside an 
electric light bulb 2 BIOLOGY the long, thin 
stem that carries the anther (= part that pro- 
duces pollen) of a flower 2See picture at flower 
See picture at pollen 


1 hold/keep a file on sb/sth 
2 close/create/download/open/save a file 


INFORMATION] [C] a collection of 
information and documents about someone or 
something The school keeps files on all its pu- 
pils. 2 COMPUTING [C] a piece of text, a picture, 
or a computer program stored on a computer 
Do you want to download all these files? 
3 [CONTAINER] [C] a box or folded piece of thick 
paper used to put documents in He keeps all 
his bank statements in a file. >See colour picture 
The Office on page Centre 5, The Classroom on page 
Centre 6 4 on file If information is on file, it is 
recorded and stored somewhere. 5 [TOOL] [C] a 
small tool with a rough edge that is used to 
make a surface smooth a nail file 6 in single 
file in a line with one person following the 
other See also: the rank’ and file 
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o«fill' /fil/ verb 1 


O= Important words to learn 


file? /tai/ verb 1 [PAPER] T] (also file away) to put 
documents into an ordered system of boxes or 
files where you can easily find them again She 
filed all her tax returns under T. 2 LAW [T] (also 
file for) to officially state that you are going to 
take someone to court The police filed charges 
against the suspect. 3 [RUB] [T] to rub something 


with a rough tool in order to make it smooth gu film /film/ noun 1 


4 file along/into/through, etc to walk some- 
where in a line, one behind the other The au- 
dience slowly filed back to their seats. 

‘file directory noun [C] COMPUTING a place on 
a computer for putting files and folders to- 
gether 

‘file extension noun [C] COMPUTING a dot fol- 
lowed by three letters, such as .doc or jpg, that 
forms the end of the name of a computer doc- 
ument and shows what sort of document it is 


filename /'faineim/ noun [C] COMPUTING a 
name given to a computer file 

'file sharing noun [U] COMPUTING the activity 
of putting a file onto a special place on your 
computer so that many other people can copy 
it, look at it, or use it by using the Internet 
>See Extra help page The Web and the Internet on 
page Centre 36 


filet /fi'lei/ noun [C] FOOD another US spelling 
of fillet (= a piece of meat or fish with the 
bones taken out) 

filing cabinet (also US ‘file cabinet) noun [C] 
a piece of office furniture with deep drawers 
for storing documents ƏSee colour picture The Of- 
fice on page Centre 5 

MAKE FULL] (I, T] (also fill up) to 
make a container or space full, or to become 
full He filled the bucket with water. o I made a 
drink while the bath was filling. 2 [TAKE SPACE 
[T] If people or things fill a place, there are a 
lot of them in it. The streets were filled with 
tourists. o Dark clouds filled the sky. 3 [BE NO- 
TICEABLE] [T] If light, sound, or a smell fills a 
place, you can easily notice it. The smell of 
smoke filled the room. 4 fill sb with anger/joy/ 
pride, etc to make someone feel very angry/ 
happy/proud, etc The thought of losing him 
filled her with fear. 5 fill a post/position/vacancy 
to take a new job They still haven't found an- 
yone to fill the vacancy. 6 fill a need/gap/demand 
to provide something that people need or want 
fill sth in/out phrasal verb to write the neces- 
sary information on an official document fo 
fill in a form/questionnaire 
fill (sth) up phrasal verb to become full, or to 
make something become full The restaurant 
soon filled up with people. 

fill? /f11/ noun your fill as much of something as 
you want or need I’ve had my fill of living in 
the city. 

fillet (also US filet) /'filit/ © /frle/ noun [C] 
FOOD a piece of meat or fish with the bones 
taken out 


filling! /'fili/ noun 1 [C, U] food that is put in-o«final! /'famel/ adjective 1 


side things such as cakes, pastry, pieces of 
bread, etc What sort of filling do you want in 
your sandwich? 2 HEALTH [C] a hard substance 
that fills a hole in a tooth 

filling? /‘filij/ adjective Food that is filling 
makes your stomach feel full. This soup is very 
filling. 


filling station noun [C] a petrol station 
lace where you can buy fuel for your car) 


make a film e a film about sb/sth e in a film 
ea horror film e a classic film e the film in- 
dustry 


PICTURES] [C] (also US movie) 
a story shown in moving pictures, shown at 
the cinema or on television ‘Titanic’ was one 
of the most popular Hollywood films ever 
made. 2 |MATERIAL] C, U] special thin plastic used 
for making photographs or moving pictures, 
or a length of this I need to buy another roll 
of film. 3 [LAYER] [no plural] a thin layer of some- 
thing on a surface a thick film of dust. 


film? /film/ verb [I, T] to record moving pictures 
with a camera, usually to make a film for the 
cinema or television Most of the scenes were 
filmed in a studio. efilming noun [U] 


film-maker UK (US filmmaker) /'filmmerko'/ 
noun |C] someone who makes films for the 
cinema or television 


‘film star noun [C] a famous cinema actor or 
actress 


filter’ /'filt»:/ verb 1 [T] to pass a liquid or gas 
through a piece of equipment in order to re- 
move solid pieces or other substances The wa- 
ter was filtered to remove any impurities. 
2 filter down/in/through, etc to gradually appear 
or become known News is filtering in of an 
earthquake in Mexico. 
filter sth out phrasal verb to remove a partic- 
ular substance from a liquid or gas 


filter? /titx/ noun [|C] a piece of equipment 
that you pass a liquid or gas through in order 
to remove particular substances a coffee filter 


filter paper noun [U] CHEMISTRY thick paper 
used for filtering substances See picture at 
filtrate 


filth /f110/ noun [U] 1 DiRT] thick and unpleasant 

dirt His clothes were covered in filth and mud. 
2 [OFFENSIVE] offensive language or pictures, usu- 
ally relating to sex 


filthy /'f110i/ adjective 1 DIRTY] extremely dirty 
Wash your hands, they're filthy! 2 [OFFENSIVE 
rude or offensive filthy language/jokes o Smok- 
ing is a filthy habit. 

filtrate /'fitreit/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a liquid, 
gas or other substance that has passed 
through a filter (= piece of equipment that re- 
moves substances that are not wanted) DSee 
picture filtrate on next page 


filtration /fi'tref»n/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS the act of passing a liquid or gas 
through a filter (= piece of equipment that re- 
moves substances that are not wanted) 


fin /fın/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a thin, triangular part 
on a fish, which helps it to swim 


LAST] [always before 
noun] last in a series or coming at the end of 
something the final paragraph o They scored a 
goal in the final minute. 2 |NO MORE DISCUSSION] If 
a decision, agreement, or answer is final, it 
will not be changed or discussed any more. 
The committee’s decision is final. DSee also: the 
final nail' in the coffin, the final/last straw 
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— filter funnel 


— the solid remains 
in the filter as 
the residue 


^" support 


the liquid filters 
through: it is 
called the filtrate 


a Buchner funne 
has a peforated 
plate, which is 
Covered by a 
circle of filter 
paper 


a 
/ á JA  m— —a vacuum pump 
/ é \ is connected to 
/ \ the side-arm 


flask; it speeds 


» up the flow of 
= — liquid through 
the funnel 


filtrate 


final? /'tail/ noun 1 [C] the last part of a com- 
petition to decide which person or team will 
be the winner the European Cup Final o The 
finals will be shown on TV. 2 finals EDUCATION 
exams taken at the end of a university course 


final accounts noun [plural] FINANCE the 
accounts produced by a business, usually at 
the end of each year, that show the financial 
situation of the business 


finale /fr'na:li/ noun [C] the last part of a show,o-find" /famd/ verb [T] past found 1 


event, or piece of music 


finalist /'‘famlist/ noun [C] a person or team in 
the last part of a competition 


finalize (also UK -ise) /‘fam*laiz/ verb [T] to 
make a final and certain decision about a plan, 
date, etc to finalize arrangements/details 


ofinally /'famli/ adverb 1 [AFTER A LONG TIME] after 
a long time or some difficulty After months of 
looking, he finally found a job. 2 [LAST POINTI 
used to introduce the last point or idea Fi- 
nally, I'd like to thank everyone for coming this 
evening. 3 [CERTAINLY] in a way that will not be 
changed The date of the wedding hasn't been 
finally decided yet. 


finance’  /famnzens/ noun 1 FINANCE, 
ECONOMICS [U] the control of how large 
amounts of money should be spent 2 FINANCE, 
ECONOMICS [U] the money that is needed to sup- 
port a business Who put up the finance for the 
project? 3 sb's finances FINANCE the money 
which a person, company, or country has You 
must learn how to manage your own finances. 


finance? /'fainzns/ verb [T] FINANCE to provide 
the money needed to do something Who's 
financing the project? 


o«financial /far'nzn[*l/ adjective FINANCE relating 
to money or how money is managed a finan- 
cial adviser o She's having some financial dif- 
ficulties at the moment. efinancially ad- 


O= Important words to learn 


verb Many students are still financially 
dependent on their parents. 


financial 'year noun [C] FINANCE (also UK tax 
year) the period of twelve months when a 
person or company's finances and taxes are 
calculated 


finch /finf/ noun [C] a small singing bird with 
a short beak 


A very common alternative to ‘find’ is the 
verb discover: The victim's wallet was dis- 
covered in a ditch. e I finally discovered 
the letters in a drawer. 


If someone finds the exact position of some- 
one or something, in formal situations the 
verb locate is sometimes used: Police are 
still trying to locate the suspect. 


If someone finds something that has been 
secret or hidden, then the verbs uncover 
or unearth are sometimes used: Reporters 
uncovered/unearthed evidence of corrup- 
tion. 


The phrasal verbs come across and stum- 
ble across/on are used when someone 
finds something by chance: J stumbled on 
these photographs when I was cleaning out 
my desk. e We came across a lovely little 
restaurant in the village. 


If someone finds something or someone 
after looking carefully in different places, 
you can use the verb trace or the phrasal 
verb track down: Police have so far failed 
to trace/track down the missing woman. 


DISCOVER WHEN 
SEARCHING] to discover something or someone 
that you have been searching for I can’t find 
my glasses and I’ve looked everywhere. © Police 
found the missing girl at a London railway sta- 
tion. [+ two objects] Has he found himself a 
place to live yet? 2 [DISCOVER BY CHANCE] to dis- 
cover something or someone by chance The 
pes was found by a man walking his dog. 
BECOME AWARE] to become aware that some- 
fies exists, or has happened J came home to 
find that my cat had had kittens. 4 find the en- 
ergy/money/time, etc to have or get enough en- 
ergy/money/time, etc to do something Where 
do you find the energy to do all these things? 
5 find sb/sth easy/boring/funny, etc to think or 
feel a particular way about someone or some- 
thing J still find exams very stressful. 6 find 
yourself somewhere/doing sth to become aware 
that you have gone somewhere or done some- 
thing without intending to I suddenly found 
myself making everyone’s lunch. 7 be found to 
exist or be present somewhere Vitamin C is 
found in oranges and other citrus fruit. 8 find 
sb guilty/not guilty to judge that someone is 
guilty or not guilty in a law court [often passive] 
She was found guilty of murder. 

find (sth) out phrasal verb to get information 
about something, or to learn a fact for the first 
time I must find out the train times. |+ question 
word] Peter was shocked when he found out 
what we had done. DSee Common Learner Error at 
know 
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find? /famd/ noun [C] something or someone 
valuable, interesting, or useful that you dis- 
cover [usually singular] This hotel was a real 
find. 


finding /‘famdim/ noun [C] a piece of informa- 
tion that has been discovered as a result of an 
official study [usually plural] The findings of this 
research will be published next year. 


o«fine' /fam/ adjective 1 [WELL] well, healthy, or 
happy "How are you?" "I'm fine thanks. And 
you?" o I had a cold last week, but I’m fine now. 
2 [GOOD] good or good enough "Js the soup hot 
enough?" "Yes, it's fine." 3 [EXCELLENT] excellent, 
or of very good quality fine wines o He's a fine 
musician. 4 (that's) fine used to agree with a 
suggestion, idea, decision, etc "Shall we meet 
at 8 o'clock?" "Yes, that’s fine by me." 5 THIN 
thin or made of very small pieces fine, brown 
hair o fine sand 6 [SUNNY| mainly UK sunny and 
not raining Jf it’s fine, we could have a picnic. 
7 the finer details/points, etc of sth the more de- 
tailed or more difficult parts of an argument, 
idea, etc 


fine? /tam/ adverb informal 1 very well or with- 
out any problems "How did your exam go?" "It 
went fine thanks." 2 cut it/things fine to leave 
yourself only just enough time to do some- 
thing Twenty minutes to get to the station? 
That's cutting it a bit fine! 


fine? /fain/ verb [T] to make someone pay an 
amount of money as a punishment for break- 
ing a law or rule [often passive] He was fined 
£500 for dangerous driving. 


face/get/receive a fine e pay a fine e a 
heavy/hefty/stiff fine e a parking fine 


fine* /fam/ noun [C] an amount of money that 
you must pay for breaking a law or rule a 
parking fine o The court gave her two weeks 
to pay the fine. 


finely /‘fainli/ adverb 1 [SMALL PIECES] into small 
pieces Finely chop the garlic. 2 [XACTLY| very 
exactly a finely tuned machine 


o«finger' /'fipgo/ noun 1 ANATOMY [C] one of the 
five, long, separate parts at the end of your 
hand, including your thumb See colour picture 
The Body on page Centre 13 2 have green fingers 
UK (US have a green thumb) to be good at gar- 
dening and making plants grow well 3 keep 
your fingers crossed informal to hope that 
things will happen in the way that you want 
them to Let's keep our fingers crossed that it 
doesn't rain. 4 not lift a finger informal to not 
help someone do something, usually because 
you are too lazy He never lifts a finger to help 
with the housework. 5 put your finger on sth 
to understand exactly why a situation is the 
way it is Something was wrong, but I couldn't 
put my finger on it. 6 snap your fingers (also 
UK click your fingers) to press your thumb and 
middle finger together until the finger hits 
your hand and makes a short sound 25See also: 
index finger 


finger? /'frggo"/ verb [T] to touch or feel some- 
thing with your fingers 


finished 


fingernail /'figgoneil/ noun [C] ANATOMY the 
hard, thin part on the top of the end of your 
finger 


fingerprint /‘fingeprmt/ noun [C] the mark 
made on something by the pattern of curved 
lines on the end of someone's finger The police 
found fingerprints all over the murder weapon. 


fingertip /‘fingetip/ noun 1 ANATOMY [C] the 
end of your finger 2 at your fingertips If you 
have something at your fingertips, you can get 
it and use it very easily. He had all the infor- 
mation he needed at his fingertips. 


The verb end is a common alternative to 
‘finish’ when it means ‘stop’: What time 
does the concert end? 


When someone finishes doing or making 
something, the verb complete is sometimes 
used: Have you completed all the questions? 
e The project took 5 years to complete. 


If someone finishes something quickly and 
easily, especially food or a piece of work, in 
informal situations you can use the phrasal 
verb polish off: He’s just polished off two 
huge bowls of pasta. 


The phrasal verb wind up is sometimes 
used when an activity is gradually finish- 
ing: It’s time to wind up the game now. 


o finish’ /'fm1f/ verb 1 COMPLETE] |I, T] to complete 


something, or come to the end of an activity 
When I finish my homework, can I watch TV? 
[+ doing sth] Have you finished reading that 
book yet? 2 [END] [I] to end The meeting should 
finish at five o'clock. 3 [USE COMPLETELY] [T] (also 
finish off) to eat, drink, or use something com- 
pletely They finished their drinks and left the 
bar. 4 finish first/second, etc to be in the first/ 
second, etc winning position at the end of a 
race or competition 
finish sth off phrasal verb 1 [COMPLETE] to com- 
plete the last part of something that you are 
doing I have to finish off this report by Friday. 
2 [EAT/DRINK] to eat, drink, or use the last part 
of something Would you like to finish off the 
pizza? 

finish up phrasal verb mainly UK to finally be 
in a particular place, state, or situation, usu- 
ally without having planned it J only went for 
two days, but finished up staying for a week. 
finish with sth pArasal verb to stop using or 
needing something Have you finished with the 
newspaper? 

finish with sb phrasal verb UK to stop having 
a romantic relationship with someone 


finish? /'tm:f/ noun [C] 1 [END] the end of a race, 
or the last part of something a close/exciting 
qun ) T enjoyed the film from start to finish. 
SURFACE] the way the surface of something 
T or looks The table has a smooth, shiny 
finish. 


finished /'finift/ adjective 1 completed How 
much does the finished product cost? S Opposite 
unfinished 2 be finished If you are finished, you 
have completed something. I hope I'll be fin- 
ished before 5 p.m. 
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o«fire! /fary/ noun 1 


fir /f3:/ (also ‘fir tree) noun [C] a tree with thin, 
straight leaves shaped like needles that do not 
fall in winter 


put out/start a fire e a fire breaks out/ 
burns/rages e be on fire e catch fire 


FLAME] [U] heat, light, and 
flames that are produced when something 
burns 2 catch fire to start burning The car 
crashed and caught fire. 3 on fire burning That 
house is on fire. 4 set fire to sth; set sth on fire 
to make something start burning, usually to 
cause damage Enemy troops set fire to the vil- 
lage. 5 [EVENT] [C] when something burns in a 
way that causes damage and cannot be con- 
trolled Three people were killed in the fire. o It 
took the firefighters two hours to put the fire 
out (= stop it burning). 6 [NATURAL HEAT) [C] a pile 
of wood, coal, etc that is burning to produce 
heat We sat by the fire. o They put up the tents 
and lit a fire. 7 an electric/gas fire UK a piece 
of equipment that uses electricity/gas to heat 
a room 8 SHOOTING] [U] the shooting of guns and 
other weapons The soldiers opened fire 
(7 started shooting). 9 come under fire to be 
criticized The government has come under fire 
for closing the hospital. 


fire? /tai»/ verb 1 [GUN] |I, T] to shoot a bullet 
from a gun She fired three shots at him. 2 [JOB 
[T] informal to tell someone they must leave 
their job [often passive] I was fired for being 
late. 3 fire sb's imagination to make someone 
very excited or interested in something 4 fire 
questions at sb to ask someone questions 
quickly one after the other 


fire sb up phrasal verb to make someone ex- first? /'farst/ adjective 1 


cited or angry 


‘fire alarm noun [C] a device such as a bell that 
warns the people in a building that the build- 
ing is on fire Jf you hear the fire alarm, you 
must leave the building immediately. 


firearm /'fatora:m/ noun [C] a gun that you can 
carry easily 


‘fire brigade UK (US ‘fire department) noun [C] 
an organization of people whose job is to stop 
fires burning 


‘fire engine noun [C] a vehicle for carrying 
firefighters and equipment for stopping large 
fires 


‘fire escape noun [|C] a set of metal stairs on 
the outside of a building which allows people 
to leave if there is an emergency 


‘fire extinguisher noun [|C] a piece of equip- 
ment kept inside buildings which is used to 
stop small fires 


firefighter /‘fatcfaita’/ noun [C] someone 
whose job is to stop fires burning 


fireman /'faromon/ noun [C] plural firemen a 
man whose job is to stop fires burning 


fireplace /'farpleis/ noun [C] a space in the 
wall of a room where you can have a fire, or 
the structure around this space See colour 
picture The Living Room on page Centre 4 


fireside /'faiosaid/ noun [U] the area next to a 
fireplace 


o«first? /'fa:st/ adverb 1 


O= Important words to learn 


‘fire station noun [C] the building where fire 
engines are kept, and firefighters wait for 
emergencies 

firewall /'faiowo:l/ noun [C] COMPUTING a sys- 
tem that controls what information can be 
sent from your computer using the Internet 

firewood /'faiowod/ noun [U] wood that is used 
for burning on a fire 


let off/set off a firework e a firework(s) dis- 
play 


firework /‘fatows:k/ noun [C] a small object 
that explodes to produce a loud noise and 
bright colours and is often used to celebrate 
special events a firework display 


‘firing squad noun [C] a group of soldiers who 
are ordered to shoot and kill a prisoner 


firm’ /f3:m/ adjective 1 [NOT SOFT] not soft, but 
not completely hard A firm bed is better for 
your back. 2 [FIXED] [always before noun] certain 
or fixed and not likely to change We don’t have 
any firm plans for the weekend yet. o I'm a 
firm believer in equal rights. 3 [STRONG] strong 
and tight a firm handshake/grip 4 [STRICT] 
strict and making certain that people do what 
you want You've got to be firm with children. 
efirmly adverb efirmness noun [U 


run/set up a firm e a firm of [solicitors, 
accountants, etc] 


firm? /fa:m/ noun [C] a company that sells goods 
or services a law firm 


BEFORE] coming before 
all others Who was the first person to arrive at 
the party? o He was nervous on his first day at 
school. o They went abroad last year for the 
first time since having children. 2 [NUMBER] 1st 
written as a word 3 [IMPORTANT] most important 
Sheila won first prize in the photo competition. 
See also: in the first place’ 


BEFORE] before everything 
or everyone else / can go to the cinema, but I've 
got to do my homework first. o Jason came first 
in the 400 metres (= he won). 2 [FIRST TIME] for the 
first time I first heard the song on the radio. 
o He first started playing the piano at school. 
3 at first at the beginning of a situation or 
period of time At first I thought she was un- 
friendly, but actually she is just shy. 4 first; first 
of all a [BEGINNING SENTENCE] used to introduce the 
first idea, reason, etc in a series First, I think 
we have to change our marketing strategy. b 
BEFORE EVERYTHING] before doing anything 
else First of all check you have all the correct 
ingredients. 5 come first to be the most impor- 
tant person or thing Her career always comes 
first. 6 put sb/sth first to consider someone or 
something to be the most important thing 
Most couples put their children first when sort- 
ing out their problems. 7 First come, first served. 
something you say when there is not enough 
of something for everyone and only the first 
people who ask for it will get it 


ofirst? /'fa:st/ noun, pronoun 1 the first the first 


person, people, thing, or things Hillary and 
Norgay were the first to climb Everest. 2 be a 
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O= Important words to learn 


first to be something that has never happened 
before Man walking on the moon was a first in 
space history. 3 EDUCATION [C] the highest exam 
result that you can achieve at the end of a 
university course in the UK 


first 'aid noun [U] HEALTH basic medical treat- 
ment that you give someone who is ill or in- 
jured in an emergency The policeman gave 
him first aid before the ambulance arrived. 


first-class / f2:st'kla:s/ adjective 1 [BEST] relating 
to the best and most expensive available serv- 
ice, especially when travelling or sending 
something somewhere a first-class ticket o a 
first-class stamp 2 \VERY GOOD] of very good 
quality It was a first-class restaurant. efirst 
class adverb How much is it to send this letter 
first class? 

first ‘floor noun [no plural] 1 [ABOVE GROUND] UK 
the level of a building directly above the 
ground level 2 [ON GROUND] US (UK ground floor) 
the level of a building on the same level as the 
ground 


firsthand / fs:st'hend/ adjective, adverb expe- 


rienced, seen, or learnt directly Police heard o*f1t! /fit/ verb fitting, past fitted 1 


firsthand accounts of the accident from 
witnesses. o firsthand experience 


first language noun [C] LANGUAGE the 
language that someone learns to speak first 
Madeleine's first language is French, but she 
also knows English and German. 


firstly /'fs:stli/ adverb used to introduce the 
first idea, reason, etc in a series The aim of 
this activity is firstly to have fun, and secondly 
to keep fit. 


‘first name noun [|C] the name that people who 
know you call you and that comes before your 
family name 


the first person noun LANGUAGE the form of 
a verb or pronoun that is used when people 
are speaking or writing about themselves. For 
example, ‘I’ and ‘we’ are first person pronouns. 
first-rate / fs:st'reit/ adjective extremely good 
a first-rate team/writer 
fiscal /'fisk:l/ adjective ECONOMICS, FINANCE re- 
lating to government money, especially taxes 
fiscal 'year noun [C] ECONOMICS, FINANCE the 
period of twelve months when a person or 
company's finances and taxes are calculated 
o«fish! /fif/ noun plural fish or fishes 1 [C] an an- 
imal that lives only in water and swims using 
its tail and fins (= thin, triangular parts) Are 
there any fish in the pond? 2 FOOD [U] fish eaten 
as food fish and chips SSee colour picture Food on 
page Centre 11 


fish or fishes? 

Fish is the usual plural of fish. 

I caught six fish in the river. 

I ht six Sshas-in tha river: 

Fishes is sometimes used to talk about different types 
of fish. 


fish? /fıf/ verb [I] SPORT to try to catch fish 
They're fishing for tuna. 
fish sth out phrasal verb informal to pull or 


take something out of a bag or pocket, espe- 
cially after searching 


fisherman /'tifomon/ noun [C] plural fishermen 
SPORT someone who catches fish as a job or as 
a hobby 


fishing /'fif15/ noun [U] SPORT the sport or job 
of catching fish Dad loves to go fishing. 

fish slice noun [C] UK a kitchen tool with a 
wide, flat end used for lifting and serving food 
S See colour picture The Kitchen on page Centre 2 


fishy /'fıfi/ adjective 1 FOOD smelling or tasting 
like fish 2 making you feel that someone is 
lying or something dishonest is happening His 
story sounds a bit fishy to me. 

fission /'f1/»n/ noun [U] 1 PHYSICS (nuclear fis- 
sion) when the nucleus (= centre part) of an 
atom is divided, creating a very large amount 
of energy 2 BIOLOGY when cells divide to form 
new cells 


fist /fist/ noun [C] a hand closed into a ball with 
the fingers and thumb curled tightly together 
He banged his fist down angrily on the table. 


RIGHT SHAPE] [I, 
T] to be the right shape or size for someone or 
something These trousers don't fit any more. 
o I can't find a lid to fit this jar. 2 fit (sth) in/ 
through/under, etc If people or things fit some- 
where, or if you can fit them somewhere, that 
place is big enough for them. How many people 
can you fit in your car? o This radio is small 
enough to fit into my pocket. 3 [PUT] [T] mainly 
UK to put or fix something somewhere You 
ought to fit a smoke alarm in the kitchen. 
4 [SAME] |I, T] to be the same as or like something 
She seems to fit the police description. 5 [SUITABLE 
[T] to be suitable for something The punish- 
ment should fit the crime. 


fit or suit? 
Remember that the verb fit means to be the right shape 
or size. 


This jacket doesn’t fit me. It’s too tight. 


Use the verb suit when you want to say that something 
is right for someone or makes them look more attractive. 


That dress looks lovely. Red really suits you. 
Life in the big city didn’t suit him. 
Life in the bie city didnt Bt him. 


fit in phrasal verb to feel that you belong to a 
particular group and are accepted by them He 
doesn't fit in with the other pupils in his class. 
fit sb/sth in phrasal verb to find the time to see 
someone or do something The dentist can fit 
you in on Tuesday morning. 

fit in with sth phrasal verb If one activity or 
event fits in with another, they exist or happen 
together in a way that is convenient. T'he party 
is in early June. How does that fit in with your 
holiday plans? 


fit? /fit/ adjective fitter, fittest 1 of a good 
enough quality or suitable type for a particu- 
lar purpose [+ to do sth] Js this water fit to 
drink? o She's not in a fit state to drive. 2 
HEALTH healthy, especially because you exer- 
cise regularly He's very fit for his age. S Opposite 
unfit 3 do sth as you see/think fit to do 
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something that you feel is the right thing to 
do, although other people might disapprove 
You must spend the money as you see fit. 


fit? /fit/ noun 1 a good/loose/tight, etc fit when 
something fits someone or somewhere well, 
loosely, tightly, etc T'hese shoes are a perfect fit. 
2 [C] a sudden, uncontrolled period of doing 
something or feeling something a coughing fit 
oIhit him in a fit of anger. 3 HEALTH [C] a short 
period of illness when someone cannot control 
their movements and becomes unconscious fo 
have an epileptic fit 4 have a fit informal to be- 
come extremely angry 


fitful /‘fitf-l/ adjective stopping and starting 
and not happening in a regular or continuous 
way fitful sleep efitfully adverb 


improve your fitness e sb’s fitness level(s) e 
a fitness programme/regime/test e physi- 
cal fitness 


fitness /'fitnos/ noun [U] 1 HEALTH the condition 
of being physically strong and healthy physi- 
cal fitness 2 the quality of being suitable for 
a particular purpose, job, course of study, etc 
The purpose of the exercise is to judge a sol- 
dier's fitness for combat. 


fitted /'fitid/ adjective 1 [FURNITURE] UK made or 
cut to fill a particular space exactly fitted car- 
pets/kitchens 2 [CLOTHES] Fitted clothes fit 
tightly to your body. a fitted jacket 


fitting /'fıtıy/ adjective suitable or right for a 
particular situation The promotion was a fit- 
ting reward for all his hard work. 


fitting room noun [C] a room in a shop where 
you can put on clothes to check that they fit 
before you buy them 


fittings /'fitipz/ noun [plural] mainly UK 1 [ON 
FURNITURE] parts that are fixed to a piece of fur- 
niture or equipment a circular bath with gold 
fittings 2 [N HOUSE] things that are fixed to the 
walls, floors, and ceilings inside a house but 
that can be moved 


o«five /faiv/ the number 5 


fiver /'faivo/ noun [C] UK informal a piece of 
paper money worth £5 You owe me a fiver. 


five-star /faiv'sta:'/ adjective describes a hotel 
or resort of very high quality 


o fix’ /fiks/ verb [T] 1 [REPAIR] to repair something 
My watch is broken - can you fix it? 2 [DECIDE] to 
decide a certain and exact date, price, plan, etc 
Let's fix a day to have lunch together. o The 
price has been fixed at $10. 3 fix sth onto/to/ 
under, etc to fasten something in a particular 
place They fixed the bookcase to the wall. 4 |PRE- 
PARE] to prepare a drink or meal [+ two objects] 
I'll fix you a sandwich. 5 [CHEAT] to do something 
dishonest to make certain that a competition, 
race, or election is won by a particular person 
[often passive] 
fix sth up phrasal verb 1 [ARRANGE] UK to ar- 
range a meeting, date, event, etc Can we fix up 
a date for the next meeting? 2 [REPAIR] to repair 
or change something in order to improve it 
Nick loves fixing up old cars. 

fix sb up phrasal verb to provide someone with 
something that they need My uncle has fixed 
me up with a summer job. 


O= Important words to learn 


fix? /fiks/ noun 1 a quick fix a way of solving a 
problem easily There is no quick fix for un- 
employment. 2 be in a fix to be in a difficult 
situation I’m in a fix and need your help. 3 [C] 
informal an amount of an illegal drug or some- 
thing that you want very much Cath needs her 
fix of chocolate every day. 


fixation /fik'serf»n/ noun [C] a very strong in- 
terest in a particular person or thing She's got 
an unhealthy fixation with her weight. 


fixed /fikst/ adjective 1 [NOT CHANGING] decided 
already and not able to be changed a fixed 
price o Is the date of the wedding fixed yet? 
2 [FASTENED] fastened somewhere and not able to 
be moved 


fixed ‘assets noun [plural] ECONOMICS the 
equipment, buildings and land that a business 
owns 


fixed 'costs noun [plural] FINANCE, ECONOMICS 
the things that a company must pay for in or- 
der to keep working, that do not depend on the 
amount of work the company gets SCompare 
variable costs 


fixture /'fikstfa'/ noun [C] 1 a piece of furniture 
or equipment that is fixed inside a house or 
building and is usually sold with it [usually plu- 
ral] It comes with the usual fixtures and fit- 
tings. 2 SPORT UK a sports event that is 
arranged for a particular day 


fizz /f1z/ noun [U] bubbles of gas in a liquid or 
the sound that they make efizz verb [I] 


fizzle /‘fizl/ verb 
fizzle out phrasal verb to gradually end in a 
disappointing way Their relationship soon fiz- 
zled out when they got back from holiday. 


fizzy /'tizi/ adjective FOOD A fizzy drink has lots 
of bubbles of gas in it. 


flabbergasted /‘flzbaga:stid/ adjective infor- 
mal extremely surprised 


flabby /'flæbi/ adjective having too much loose 
fat on your body flabby arms/thighs 


flaccid /‘flesid/ adjective formal soft and not 
firn 


flag’ /flæg/ noun [C] a piece of cloth with a spe- 
cial design and colours, that is fixed to a pole 
as the symbol of a country or group the French 
flag o There was a flag flying above the castle. 


flag? /flæg/ verb [I] flagging, past flagged to be- 
come tired or less interested in something The 
players started to flag towards the end of the 
game. 
flag sth down phrasal verb to make a vehicle 
stop by waving at the driver 


flagrant /'fleigront/ adjective shocking because 
of being so obviously wrong or bad a flagrant 
disregard for the law eflagrantly adverb 

flagship /‘flegfip/ noun [C] a product or serv- 
ice that is the best and most admired that a 
company has 


flail /tleil/ (also flail about/around) verb |I, T] to 
wave or move your arms and legs about en- 
ergetically and in an uncontrolled way The 
wasp came towards us and Howard started 
flailing his arms around. 


flair /flex/ noun 1 [ABILITY] [no plural] a natural 
ability to do something well She has a flair 
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for languages. 2 [STYLE] [U] when you do some- 
thing in an exciting and interesting way He 
played with great imagination and flair. 

flak /flek/ noun [U] informal criticism The 
government took a lot of flak for breaking its 
election promises. 

flake’ /fletk/ noun [C] a small, flat, thin piece of 
something flakes of paint/snow 

flake? /fleik/ verb [I] to come off in small, flat, 
thin pieces The paint was flaking off the 
walls. eflaky adjective coming off easily in 
small, flat, thin pieces dry, flaky skin 

flamboyant /flzm'boront/ adjective 1 [PERSON] A 
flamboyant person is loud, stylish, and confi- 
dent. a flamboyant pop star 2 |CLOTHES] Flam- 


boyant clothes or colours are very bright and 
noticeable. eflamboyance /flam'borons/ noun 
[U] 


be in flames e burst into/go up in flames e 
flames spread 


flame" /flem/ noun [C, U] 1 hot, bright, burning 
gas produced by something on fire Smoke and 
flames were pouring out of the burning factory. 
o The whole building was soon in flames 
(= burning). o The car crashed and burst into 
flames (= suddenly started burning). 2 COM- 
PUTING, INTERNET an angry email or message in 
a chat room, etc. 


flame? /fleim/ verb |I, T] COMPUTING, INTERNET to 
send an angry email to someone 


‘flame ;test noun [C] CHEMISTRY a method used 
by scientists to discover whether a substance 
contains metal ions 


flaming /'fleimin/ adjective [always before noun] 
1 [BURNING] burning with a bright light a flam- 
ing building 2 [BRIGHT] very bright in colour or 
light flaming red hair 3 [ANNOYED] UK informal 
used to emphasize something when you are 
annoyed What a flaming idiot! 


flamingo /fla'mingev/ noun [C] a large bird 
with long, thin legs and pink feathers that 
lives near water in some hot countries 


flammable /'flæməbl/ (also inflammable) adjec- 
tive Flammable liquids, gases, or materials 
burn very easily. 


flan /flen/ noun [C, U] FOOD a round, open pas- 
try base filled with something such as fruit, or 
cheese and vegetables cheese and onion flan 


flank’ /flenk/ verb be flanked by sb/sth to have 
someone or something at the side or at each 
side The President was flanked by police offi- 
cers. 


flank? /flenk/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY the side of 
the body of an animal or person from the chest 
to the hips 2 the side of an army when it is 
ready to fight 


flannel /'tiznl/ noun 1 [CLOTHES MATERIAL) [U] soft, 
warm cloth for making clothes flannel pyja- 
mas 2 [WASHING CLOTH] [C] UK (US washcloth) a 
small cloth that you use to wash your face and 
body 2See colour picture The Bathroom on page Cen- 
tre 3 


flap’ /flep/ noun 1 [CLOTH] [C] a piece of cloth or 


material fixed along one edge to cover or close 
an opening 2 [EXCITEMENT] [C, U] US when some- 
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flashpoint 


one is worried or excited, or a situation that 
causes them to feel this way The President's 
remarks caused a huge flap. 3 belget in a flap 
mainly UK informal to be or become worried 
or excited 


flap? /flep/ verb flapping, past flapped 1 [WINGS 
[T] If a bird flaps its wings, it moves them up 
and down. 2 [Move] [I] If something such as cloth 
or paper flaps, the side that is not fixed to 
something moves around, especially in the 
wind. The curtains were flapping around in the 
breeze. 3 |WoRRY| [I] UK informal to become wor- 
ried or excited about something Don’t flap! 
We've got plenty of time to get to the airport. 


flare’ /rle»/ (also flare up) verb [I] 1 [START] If 
something bad such as anger or pain flares or 
flares up, it suddenly starts or gets worse. Vi- 
olence flared up between football fans yester- 
day. 2 [BURN] to suddenly burn brightly, usually 
for a short time The rocket flared in the sky 
and disappeared into space. 


flare? /flea/ noun [C] 1 [SAFETY EQUIPMENT] a piece 
of safety equipment that produces a bright 
signal when you are lost or injured 2 [LIGHT] a 
sudden, bright light 


flared /flead/ adjective wide at the bottom 
flared trousers 


flash’ /flæf/ verb 1 SHINE] [I, T] to shine brightly 
and suddenly, or to make something shine in 
this way The doctor flashed a light into my eye. 
o Lightning flashed across the sky. 2 [APPEAR] |I, 
T] (also flash up) to appear for a short time, or 
to make something appear for a short time An 
icon flashed up on the screen. 3 flash by/past/ 
through, etc to move somewhere fast The mo- 
torcycle flashed past us and around the corner. 
4 flash (sb) a look/smile, etc to look, smile, etc 
at someone quickly She flashed him a smile as 
he came in. 
flash back phrasal verb If your mind or 
thoughts flash back to something that hap- 
pened in the past, you suddenly remember it. 

flash? /flæf/ noun 1 [BRIGHT LIGHT] [C] a sudden 
bright light The bomb exploded in a flash of 
yellow light. 2 [CAMERA] |C, U] a piece of camera 
equipment that produces a bright light when 
you take a photograph in a dark place 3 [SUDDEN 
EXPERIENCE] [C] a sudden experience of something 
such as a feeling or idea a flash of anger o I 
had a flash of inspiration. 4 in a flash im- 
mediately, or very quickly Ill be back in a 
flash. 5 a flash in the pan a sudden success 
that does not continue 


flashback /'flæfbæk/ noun [C] 1 [MEMORY] when 
you suddenly remember something that hap- 
pened in the past, usually something bad 
2 [STORY] part of a film or book that goes back 
in time to something that happened before the 
main story began 

flashlight /'fizflait/ US (UK torch) noun [C] an 
electric light that you can hold in your hand 

flash-mob /‘fle{mpb/ noun [C] informal a 
group of people who agree to come together 
suddenly in a place and do something funny 
or silly and then move away 

flashpoint /'flæfpəmt/ noun [C] PHYSICS The 
flashpoint of a liquid is the lowest temperature 
at which its vapour (= small drops of water in 
the air) will burn in the air. 
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flashy /'flæfi/ adjective looking too bright, big, 
and expensive, in a way that is intended to get 
attention flashy gold jewellery 


(Thermos) flask UK, 
Thermos US 


flask 


flask 


flask /fla:sk/ noun [C] 1 [HOT DRINKS] UK (UK/US 
Thermos) a special container that keeps drinks 
hot or cold a flask of coffee 2 [ALCOHOL] a flat 
bottle that is used to carry alcohol in your 
pocket 3 [SCIENCE] a glass container with a wide 
base and a narrow opening used in science 
DSee picture at filtrate 


in a flat e a block of flats e a one-bedroom/ 
two-bedroom flat e a basement flat 


o«flat! /flet/ mainly UK (mainly US apartment) 
noun [|C] a set of rooms to live in, with all the 
rooms on one level of a building a large block 
of flats 

o«flat? /flet/ adjective flatter, flattest 1 [SMOOTH 
smooth and level, with no curved, high, or hol- 
low parts a flat surface o The countryside 
around here is very flat. 2 |WITHOUT EMOTION 
without any energy, interest, or emotion Her 
voice sounded very flat. 3 [WITHOUT AIR] If a tyre 
is flat, it does not contain enough air. 4 FOOD If 
a drink is flat, it does not contain enough bub- 
bles of gas. 5 [WITHOUT POWER] UK If a battery 
(= object which provides electricity) is flat, it 
does not contain any more electrical power. 
6 a flat price/rate, etc FINANCE a price/rate, etc 
which is the same for everyone and does not 
change He charges a flat rate of £15 an hour. 
7 B flat/E flat, etc MUSIC the musical note that 
is between the note B/E, etc and the note be- 
low it 8 Music A flat musical note sounds un- 
pleasant because it is slightly lower than it 
should be. 9 [Low] Flat shoes do not raise your 
feet far from the ground. 


flat? /flet/ adverb flatter, flattest 1 in a horizon- 
tal or level position on a surface She spread 
the cloth flat across the kitchen table. 2 flat out 
using all your energy or effort We've all been 
working flat out to finish the project on time. 
3 in 5 minutes/30 seconds, etc flat in exactly and 
only 5 minutes, 30 seconds, etc He showered 
and got dressed in 10 minutes flat. 4 fall flat If 


O= Important words to learn 


an event or joke falls flat, it fails to have the 
effect that you wanted, such as making people 
laugh. 


flat-bed scanner / fletbed'skena'/ noun [C] 
COMPUTING a flat piece of computer equipment 
that turns words, pictures or objects into dig- 
ital images 


flatly /'fiztli/ adverb 1 flatly deny/refuse, etc to 
say something in a direct and certain way He 
flatly refused to answer our questions. 2 with- 
out showing any emotion or interest "He's 
gone," she said flatly. 


flatmate /'tlztmeit/ mainly UK (US roommate) 
noun [C] someone who you share a flat with 

flatpack /'flætpæk/ adjective used to describe 
furniture that is sold in pieces inside a flat 
box, ready to be put together a flatpack table 


Br a 


flat-screen TV 


‘flat screen noun [C] a computer screen or a 
television that is thin and flat 


(flat-screen T'V noun [C] a type of television 
with a screen that is very thin and shows a 
very clear picture 


flatten /'flætən/ verb |I, T] to become flat or to 
make something become flat Roll out the 
dough into balls and flatten them slightly. 


flatter /'flætə/ verb 1 [SAY NICE THINGS] [T] to say 
nice things to someone in order to make them 
feel attractive or important, sometimes in a 
way that is not sincere The interviewer flat- 
tered him about his recent work. 2 be flattered 
to feel very pleased and proud She was flat- 
tered by his attention. 3 [LOOK ATTRACTIVE] [T] to 
make someone look more attractive than 
usual That new hairstyle really flatters you. 
4 flatter yourself to believe something good 
about yourself, although it might not be true 
He flatters himself that he's a good driver. 


flattering /'letorm/ adjective making you 
look more attractive than usual a flattering 
picture 


flattery /'flætri/ noun [U] when you say nice 
things to someone, often because you want 
something from that person 


flaunt /flo:nt/ verb [T] to make your success, 
money, beauty, etc very obvious so that people 
notice it and admire you Although he’s a mil- 
lionaire, he doesn’t flaunt his wealth. 
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O= Important words to learn 


have a [mild/spicy/strong, etc] flavour e a 
delicate/delicious flavour 


flavour’ UK (US flavor) /‘flerva'/ noun 1 [TASTE 
[C, U] the taste of a particular type of food or 
drink We sell 50 different flavours of ice cream. 
o Add some salt to give the soup more flavour. 
2 [QUALITY] [no plural] a particular quality or style 
that something has London has a very inter- 
national flavour. 


flavour? UK (US flavor) /'fleivo'/ verb 1 [T] to 
give a particular taste to food or drink [often 
passive] This sauce is flavoured with garlic and 
herbs. 2 cheese/chocolate, etc -flavoured tasting 
of cheese/chocolate, etc Jlemon-flavoured 
sweets 


flavouring UK (US flavoring) /'flervariy/ noun 
[C, U] FOOD something that is added to food or 
drink to give it a particular taste 


flaw /tl»:/ noun [C] a mistake or bad character- 
istic that stops someone or something from be- 
ing perfect There's a flaw in your reasoning. 
eflawed adjective a flawed argument 


flawless /'t15:1os/ adjective with no mistakes or 
bad characteristics a flawless complexion 
eflawlessly adverb 


flea /fli:/ noun [C] a small, jumping insect that 
lives on animals or people and drinks their 
blood 


‘flea market noun [C] a market where you can 
buy old or used things cheaply 


fleck /flek/ noun [C] a mark, or a very small 
piece of something His shirt was covered in 
flecks of paint. 


fledgling /‘fled3lin/ adjective [always before 
noun] A fledgling company, country, or organ- 
ization is new and not yet developed. a fledg- 
ling democracy 


flee /fli:/ verb |I, T] fleeing, past fled to leave a 
place quickly because you are in danger or 
are afraid Police think the suspect has now 
fled the country. 


fleece /fli:s/ noun [C, U] 1 [CLOTHING] a warm, soft, 
light jacket, or the material used to make it 
>See colour picture Clothes on page Centre 8 2 [WOOL] 
he thick covering of wool on a sheep 


fleet /fli:t/ noun [C] 1 SHIPS] a group of ships, or 
all of the ships in a country's navy 2 [VEHICLES 
a group of vehicles that are owned and con- 
rolled by one person or organization a fleet of 
aircraft/cars 


flesh /fle{/ noun [U] 1 ANATOMY the soft part of 
a person's or animal's body between the skin 
and bones 2 in the flesh in real life and not on 
elevision or in a film She looks much taller in 
the flesh. 3 FOOD the soft part of a fruit or veg- 
etable which you can eat 4 your own flesh and 
blood a member of your family efleshy adjec- 
tive fat or thick, or with a lot of flesh 


flew /flu:/ past tense of fly 


flex’ /fleks/ verb [T] to bend a part of your body 
so that the muscle becomes tight 

flex? /fleks/ UK (UK/US cord) noun [C, U] a piece 
of wire covered in plastic, that is used to con- 
nect electrical equipment to a power supply 


oflight /flait/ noun 1 


flexible /'fleksibl/ adjective 1 [ABLE TO CHANGE 
able to change or be changed easily according 
to the situation /'d like a job with more flexible 
working hours. 2 [ABLE TO BEND] A flexible sub- 
stance can bend easily without breaking. 
eflexibility / fleksr'biloti/ noun [U] 


flexography /fleks'ografi/ noun [U] DT a 
method of printing using flexible (= able to 
bend) printing plates, often used for printing 
on plastic or foil (- very thin sheets of metal) 


flexor (muscle) /'tleks»/ noun [C] ANATOMY, 
BIOLOGY a muscle that allows you to bend part 
of your body 2Compare extensor (muscle) 


flick’ /flik/ verb 1 flick sth into/off/over, etc to 
move something somewhere suddenly and 
quickly through the air, usually with your fin- 
gers He quickly flicked the crumbs off the table. 
2 flick down/out/towards, etc to make a sudden, 
quick movement somewhere His eyes flicked 
between her and the door. 3 flick a switch to 
move a switch in order to make electrical 
equipment start or stop working 
flick sth on/off phrasal verb to move a switch 
in order to make electrical equipment start/ 
stop working 
flick through sth phrasal verb to look quickly 
at the pages of a magazine, book, etc 


flick? /tlik/ noun [C] a sudden, quick movement 
With a flick of her wrist, she threw the pebble 
into the water. 


flicker’ /'flrkə'/ verb |I] 1 [SHINE] to shine with a 
light that is sometimes bright and sometimes 
weak a candle flickering in the window 2 |AP- 
PEAR] to appear for a short time or make a sud- 
den movement somewhere A smile flickered 
across her face. 


flicker? /'fliko'/ noun [no plural] 1 [LIGHT] when a 
light is sometimes bright and sometimes weak 
the soft flicker of candlelight 2 [EMOTION] a slight, 
brief feeling or expression of an emotion a 
Slicker of hope 


flier (also flyer) /'flar/ noun [C] 1 [ADVERTISEMENT 
a small piece of paper advertising a business, 
show, event, etc 2 [PERSON] someone who flies, 
especially a passenger on an aircraft 


flies /flaiz/ UK (UK/US fly) noun [plural] the part 
where trousers open and close at the front 


on a flight e a flight from/to [Paris/Tokyo, 
etc] e a long-haul/short-haul flight 


JOURNEY] [C] a journey in an 
aircraft The flight to Chicago took 4 hours. 
2 [AIRCRAFT] [C] an aircraft that carries passen- 
gers from one place to another Flight 102 is 
ready for boarding at Gate 3. 3 [MOVEMENT] [U] 
when something flies or moves through the 
air an eagle in flight 4 a flight of stairs/steps a 
set of stairs 


‘flight attendant noun [C] someone whose 
job is to look after passengers on an aircraft 


flimsy /flimzi/ adjective 1 [THIN] thin and not 
solid or strong a flimsy cardboard box 2 |WEAK 
A flimsy argument, excuse, etc is weak and 
difficult to believe. I’m sick of his flimsy ex- 
cuses for being late. 
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flinch 


flinch /flınf/ verb |I] 1 MOVE BACKWARDS] to make 
a sudden movement backwards because you 
are afraid or in pain She didn't flinch when the 
nurse cleaned the wound. 2 [AVOID DOING] to 
avoid doing something that is unpleasant Nick 
never flinches from difficult decisions. 


fling’ /fi/ verb past flung fling sth around! 
across/down, etc to throw or move something 
suddenly and with a lot of force She flung her 
arms around his neck. 


fling? /tli/ noun [C] 1 RELATIONSHIP] a sexual re- 
lationship that is short and not serious She 
had a fling with someone last summer. 2 [EN- 
JOYMENT| a short period of time when you have 
a lot of enjoyment or pleasure This is my last 
fling before the exams. 


flint /flmt/ noun [C, U] GEOLOGY a very hard, 
grey stone that can be used to produce a flame 


flip /flip/ verb flipping, past flipped 1 [TURN OVER 
|l, T] to turn or make something turn onto a 
different side, or so that it is the wrong way 
up to flip a coin/pancake o The boat flipped 
right over. 2 [LOSE CONTROL] [I] informal to be- 
come uncontrollably angry, crazy, or excited 
Dad completely flipped when he saw the car. 
flip through sth phrasal verb to look quickly 
at the pages of a magazine, book, etc 

flip ,chart noun [C] large pieces of paper 
attached to a board on legs, which you write 
or draw on when you are talking to a group 
of people 

flip-flop /'flıp,flop/ (US also thong) noun [usu- 
ally plural] a type of shoe, often made of rubber, 
with a V-shaped strap in between the big toe 
and the toe next to it 2See colour picture Clothes 
on page Centre 9 


flippant /'flipnt/ adjective without respect or 
not serious a flippant remark eflippantly 
adverb eflippancy /'flipensi/ noun [U] 


flipper /'tlipo/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY a part like a 
wide, flat arm without fingers that some sea 
animals use for swimming 2 SPORT a long, flat, 
rubber shoe that you use when swimming un- 
der water 


flipping /'flipin/ adjective [always before noun] 
UK informal used to emphasize something, or 
to show slight anger Where are my flipping 
keys? 

the ‘flip side noun the opposite, less good, or 
less popular side of something 

flirt’ /fls:t/ verb [I] to behave as if you are sex- 
ually attracted to someone, usually not in a 
very serious way She was flirting with a guy 
at the bar. 
flirt with sth phrasal verb 1 to be interested in 
an idea, activity, etc but not seriously, or for 
only a short time He flirted with the idea of 
becoming a priest. 2 flirt with danger/disaster, 
etc to risk experiencing something bad eflir- 
tation /fla:'terf^n/ noun [C, U] 

flirt? /fls:t/ noun [C] someone who often flirts 
with people 

flirtatious /fls:'te1fas/ adjective behaving as if 
you are sexually attracted to someone, usually 
not in a very serious way 


flit /flit/ verb flitting, past flitted flit about/ 
around/in and out, etc to fly or move quickly 


o 


O= Important words to learn 


from one place to another Birds were flitting 
from tree to tree. 


float’ /fləvt/ verb 1 PHYSICS [I, T] to stay on the 
surface of a liquid instead of sinking, or to 
make something do this J like floating on my 
back in the pool. 2 |I] to stay in the air, or move 
gently through the air A balloon floated across 
the sky. 3 FINANCE |I, T] to start selling a com- 
pany's shares to the public 4 float sb's boat 
informal to interest someone Georgia likes 
William, but he just doesn't float my boat. 


float? /flout/ noun [C] 1 a large, decorated ve- 
hicle that is used in public celebrations 2 
SPORT an object that floats on water, used in 
fishing or when learning to swim 3 FINANCE- 
when you float a business 4 FINANCE [C] mainly 
UK a small amount of money which you have 
before you sell things so that you can give peo- 
ple change (= money which you give to people 
if they give you more money than the price of 
something) 


flock? /ti»k/ noun [group] 1 [BIRD/SHEEP] a group of 
birds or sheep a flock of geese 2 [PEOPLE] a group 
of people led by one person a flock of children/ 
visitors 


flock? /flvk/ verb [I] to move or come together 
in large numbers Tourists are flocking to the 
beaches. |+ to do sth] People flocked to hear him 
speak. 


flog /flvg/ verb [T] flogging, past flogged 1 [PUN- 
ISH] to hit someone repeatedly as a punishment 
with something such as a stick 2 [SELL] UK in- 
formal to sell something quickly or cheaply I 
had to flog the car to pay my bills. eflogging 
noun |C, U] 


flood" /flad/ verb |I, T] 1 GEOGRAPHY If a place 
floods or is flooded, it becomes covered in wa- 
ter. [often passive] The town was flooded when 
the river burst its banks. o I left the taps run- 
ning and flooded the bathroom. 2 to fill or en- 
ter a place in large numbers or amounts Light 
flooded the room. o Shoppers flooded into the 
store. eflooding noun [U] There is widespread 
flooding in the South. 
be flooded with sth phrasal verb to receive so 
many letters, telephone calls, etc that you can- 
not deal with them 


ca astrophic/ devastating floods e flood 
damage/victims/warnings 


flood? /flad/ noun 1 GEOGRAPHY [C] when a lot 
of water covers an area that is usually dry, 
especially when a river becomes too full 2 [C] 
a large number or amount of things or people 
that arrive at the same time a flood of letters/ 
calis 3 in floods of tears UK crying a lot 


floodgates /‘fladgeits/ noun open the flood- 
gates to make it possible for a lot of people to 
do something 


floodlights /‘fladlaits/ noun [plural] powerful 
lights used to light up sports fields or the out- 
side of buildings at night efloodlit /'flAdlit/ ad- 
jective lit up by floodlights 


‘flood plain noun [C] GEOGRAPHY an area of 
low, flat land near a river that often floods 
when the river becomes too full 
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o«floor /flor/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


SURFACE] [C] a surface that 
you walk on inside a building a wooden/tiled 
floor o I must sweep the kitchen floor. 2 [BUILDING 
[C] a particular level of a building the second/ 
third floor 3 [BOTTOM] [no plural] the ground or 
surface at the bottom of something the forest/ 
sea floor 4 [AREA] [C] an area where a particular 
activity happens a dance floor DSee also: first 
floor, ground floor, shop floor 


floorboard /'t15:55:d/ noun [C] a long, narrow, 
flat board that forms part of a wooden floor in 
a building 

flooring /fls:rm/ noun [U] the material used to 
make or cover a floor vinyl flooring 


flop’ /flop/ verb [I] flopping, past flopped 1 flop 
down/into/onto, etc to fall or sit somewhere 
suddenly in a heavy or relaxed way He flopped 
down on the sofa. 2 |HANG| to hang loosely Her 
hair kept flopping in her eyes. 3 [NOT SUCCESSFUL 
informal If a film, product, plan, etc flops, it is 
not successful. 


flop? /flop/ noun [C] informal 1 [FAILURE] some- 
thing that is not a success The party was a bit 
of a flop. 2 [MOVEMENT] a movement towards the 
ground, or the noise someone or something 
makes as they fall down She fell onto the bed 
with a flop. 

floppy /'flopi/ adjective soft and loose or hang- 
ing down loosely floppy hair o a floppy hat 


floppy 'disk (also floppy) noun [C] COMPUTING 
a small disk inside a flat, square piece of plas- 
tic used in the past for storing information 
from a computer 


flora /'flo:rə/ noun |U, group] BIOLOGY the plants 
that grow naturally in a particular area Scot- 
land’s flora and fauna 


floral /'flo:rl/ adjective [always before noun] 
made from flowers or relating to flowers a 
floral arrangement/pattern 


florist /'florist/ noun [C] 1 [PERSON] someone who 
sells and arranges flowers in a shop 2 [SHOP 
(also florist's) a shop that sells flowers 


flotation /floo'terf»n/ noun 1 FINANCE [C, U 
when a company's shares are sold to the pub- 
lic for the first time 2 (U] when something or 
someone floats on or in liquid 


flounder /'laundo/ verb [I] 1 [MOVEMENT] to 
make wild movements with your arms or 
body, especially because you are trying not to 
sink 2 [NOT KNOW] to not know what to do or say 
When he resigned, the team was left flounder- 
ing. 3 [FAIL] If a relationship, organization, or 
plan flounders, it fails or begins to experience 
problems. By 1993 his marriage was flounder- 
ing. 

flour /flavæ/ noun [U] FOOD a powder made 
from grain that is used to make bread, cakes, 
and other food 

flourish’ /'flarif/ verb 1 [SUCCEED] [I] to grow or 
develop well a flourishing tourist industry 

2 [HOLD] [T] to wave something around in the air 

flourish? /‘flari{/ noun [no plural] when some- 
one does something in a special and noticeable 
way The waiter handed me the menu with a 
flourish. 


flout /flavt/ verb [T] to intentionally not obey or 
accept something to flout the law/rules 


flow’ /flou/ verb [I] 1 [MOVEMENT] If something 
such as a liquid flows, it moves somewhere in 
a smooth, continuous way. The river flows 
from the Andes to the ocean. 2 [TALK] If words, 
ideas, or conversations flow, they continue in 
an easy and relaxed way without stopping. At 
dinner, the conversation flowed freely. 


flow? /fləv/ noun 1 [no plural] when something 
such as a liquid moves somewhere in a 
smooth, continuous way the flow of blood o the 
flow of information 2 go with the flow infor- 
mal to do or accept what other people are do- 
ing because it is the easiest thing to do Just 
relax and go with the flow! See also: ebb’ and 
flow 


flowchart /‘flovtfa:t/ (flow diagram) noun 
MATHEMATICS a diagram which shows the 
stages of a process 


a bouquet of /bunch of flowers e wild flow- 
ers e cut/fresh flowers e wild flowers 


petal 


stigma 


carpel4 style 
ovary 
flower 


o flower? /flaus/ noun 1 BIOLOGY [C] the attrac- 


tive, coloured part of a plant where the seeds 
grow a bunch of flowers 2 |C] a type of plant 
that produces flowers spring/wild flowers 3 be 
in flower BIOLOGY When plants are in flower, 
they have flowers on them. 4 the flower of sth 
literary the best part of something the flower 
of our nation's youth 

flower? /flava'/ verb |l] BIOLOGY to produce 
flowers These pansies flower all summer. 

flower bed noun [C] an area of soil in a gar- 
den that you grow flowers in 

flowery /'tlavori/ adjective 1 [PATTERN] (also flow- 
ered /flauad/) decorated with a pattern of flow- 
ers a flowery dress 2 [WORDS] Flowery language 
contains unnecessarily complicated and unu- 
sual words. 

flowing /'floum/ adjective 1 [LONG AND LOOSE 
hanging down in a long, loose way flowing 
robes/hair 2 [STYLE] produced in a smooth, con- 
tinuous, or relaxed style flowing lines 


flown /floun/ past participle of fly 


‘flow production noun [U] in business, the 
continuous production of a single product 


fl oz MEASURES written abbreviation for fluid 
ounce (= a unit for measuring liquid) 
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flu /flu:/ noun [U] HEALTH an illness like a very 
bad cold, that makes you feel hot and weak I 
had the flu last week. 


fluctuate /‘flaktfuert/ verb [I] to keep chang- 
ing, especially in level or amount Oil prices 
have fluctuated wildly in recent weeks. efluc- 
tuation / flAkt fu'erf?^n/ noun |C, U] fluctuations 
in house prices 


fluent /'flu:ont/ adjective 1 [ABILITY] able to use a 
language naturally without stopping or mak- 
ing mistakes She is fluent in six languages. 

2 [STYLE] produced or done in a smooth, natural 

style Hendrik speaks fluent English. efluency 

/'flu:onsi/ noun [U] efluently adverb 


fluff" /flaf/ noun [U] small, loose bits of wool or 
other soft material There's a piece of fluff on 
your jacket. 


fluff? /flaf/ verb [T] informal to fail to do some- 
thing successfully I had a great chance to score 
but I fluffed it. 
fluff sth out/up phrasal verb to make some- 
thing appear bigger or fuller by hitting or 
shaking it so that it contains more air PU fluff 
up your pillows for you. 

fluffy /'flafi/ adjective made or covered with 
soft fur or cloth a fluffy toy 

fluid’ /'flund/ noun [C, U] a liquid cleaning fluid 
o Drink plenty of fluids. 

fluid? /‘flu:id/ adjective 1 PHYSICS able to flow 
easily like liquid 2 [CHANGING] likely or able to 
change a fluid situation 3 [SMOOTH] smooth and 
continuous fluid movements 

fluid 'ounce (written abbreviation fl oz) noun 
[C] MEASURES a unit for measuring liquid, 


O= Important words to learn 


embarrassed or angry. 
flush sb/sth out phrasal verb to force a person 
or animal to come out from where they are 
hiding 

flush? /flaJ/ noun [C] 1 when your face becomes 
hot and red a hot flush 2 a flush of excitement/ 
pleasure, etc a sudden feeling of excitement/ 
pleasure, etc 


flush? /flaf/ adjective [never before noun] 1 [LEVEL 
at the same level as another surface I want the 
door flush with the wall. 2 [RCH] informal rich 
flush with cash 


flustered /‘flastod/ adjective upset and con- 
fused She arrived very late, looking flustered. 


flute /flu:t/ noun [C] MUSIC a musical instru- 
ment in the shape of a tube that is held out to 
the side and played by blowing across a hole 
near one end 


flutter’ /'flata/ verb 1 |I, T] to move quickly 
and gently up and down or from side to side 
in the air, or to make something move in this 
way The flag was fluttering in the breeze. 2 flut- 
ter about/around/down, etc to move somewhere 
quickly and gently, usually without any par- 
ticular purpose There were several moths flut- 
tering around the light. 


flutter? /'lAto'/ noun [C] 1 [MOVEMENT] a quick, 
gentle movement the flutter of wings 2 [EMOTION 
a state of excitement or worry a flutter of ex- 
citement 3 [RISK MONEY] UK informal when you 
risk money on the result of a game, competi- 
tion, etc 


flux /flaks/ noun [U] continuous change The 
housing market is still in a state of flux. 


equal to 0.0284 litres in the UK and 0.0296 9.f}y1 /flar/ verb past tense flew, past participle 


litres in the US See Extra help page Numbers and 
measurements on page Centre 24. 


fluke /flu:k/ noun [C, U] something good that 
happens only because of luck or chance That 
first goal was just a fluke. 


flume /flu:m/ noun [C] SPORT a large tube for 
people to slide down at a swimming pool 


flung /flan/ past of fling 


fluorescent /fls:'resnt/ adjective 1 [LIGHT] Flu- 
orescent lights are very bright, tube-shaped, 
electric lights, often used in offices. 2 [COLOUR 
Fluorescent colours, clothes, etc are very 
bright and can be seen in the dark. fluorescent 
pink © a fluorescent jacket 


fluoride /'fls:raid/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY, HEALTH 
a chemical that helps to prevent tooth decay 


fluorocarbon /floore'ka:b?n / noun [C] CHEM- 
ISTRY one of a group of chemical compounds 
which has many uses but which causes dam- 
age to the environment 


flurry /‘flari/ noun [C] 1 [ACTIVITY] a sudden, short 
period of activity, interest, or excitement a 
flurry of phone calls 2 [SNOW] a sudden, short 
period of snow and wind 


flush’ /flas/ verb 1 [TOILET] [I, T] If you flush a 
toilet, or if it flushes, its contents empty and 
it fills with water again. 2 flush sth away/down/ 
out, etc to get rid of something by pushing it 
somewhere with lots of water, such as down a 
toilet 3 [FACE] I] If you flush, your face becomes 
red and hot, usually because you are 
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flown 1 [MOVE THROUGH AIR] [I] When a bird, in- 
sect, aircraft, etc flies, it moves through the 
air. The robin flew up into a tree. o The plane 
was flying at 5000 feet. 2 [TRAVEL] [I] to travel 
through the air in an aircraft I’m flying to 
Delhi tomorrow. 3 [CONTROL AIRCRAFT] |I, T] to con- 
trol an aircraft She learned to fly at the age of 
18. 4 [TAKE/SEND] [T] to take or send people or 
goods somewhere by aircraft [often passive] She 
was flown to hospital by helicopter. 5 fly along! 
down/past, etc to move somewhere very 
quickly He grabbed some clothes and flew 
down the stairs. 6 send sb/sth flying to cause 
someone or something to move through the 
air suddenly, usually in an accident 7 [LEAVE] [I] 
UK to leave suddenly J must fly - I’m late for 
work. 8 let fly (at sb/sth) mainly UK informal 
to start shouting angrily or attacking someone 
9 [TME] [I] If time flies, it passes very quickly. 
10 [FLAG] |I, T] If you fly a flag, or a flag is flying, 
it is fixed to a rope or pole and raised in the 
air. eflying noun [U] Ben's afraid of flying. See 
also: as the crow' flies, fly off the handle? 

fly about/around phrasal verb If ideas or re- 
marks are flying about, they are being passed 
quickly from one person to another and caus- 
ing excitement. All kinds of rumours are fly- 
ing around about the school closing. 

fly into a rage/temper phrasal verb to sud- 
denly become very angry 


fly? /flai/ noun 1 [INSECT] [C] a small insect with 
two wings There was a fly buzzing around 
in the kitchen. DSee picture at insect 2 [TROUSERS 


Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


[C] (also UK flies [plural]) the part where trou- 
sers open and close at the front a button/zip 
Sly 3 fly on the wall If you say that you would 
like to be a fly on the wall in a certain situa- 
tion, you mean that you would like to be there 
secretly to see and hear what happens. 4 a fly- 
on-the-wall documentary/film a television pro- 
gramme or film in which people do not act but 
are recorded in real situations, sometimes 
without knowing 5 be dropping like flies to be 
dying or becoming ill in large numbers 
6 wouldn't hurt a fly If you say that someone 
wouldn't hurt a fly, you mean that they are 
very gentle and would never do anything to 
injure or upset anyone. 


flyer (also flier) /‘flara'/ noun [C] 1 [ADVERTISEMENT 
a small piece of paper advertising a business, 
show, event, etc She's handing out flyers in the 
shopping centre. 2 |PERSON] someone who flies, 
especially a passenger on an aircraft a fre- 
quent flyer SSee also: high-flyer 


flying /'tlauy/ adjective [always before noun] 1 A 
flying creature or object moves or is able to 
move through the air. flying ants 2 a flying visit 
UK a very brief visit >See also: with flying colours 
(colour) 


flying 'saucer noun [C] old-fashioned a UFO 
(= an object in the sky which some people 
think is a spacecraft from another planet) 


flyover /'tlaioovo/ UK (US overpass) noun [C] 
a bridge that carries a road over another road 


FM /,ef'em/ noun |U] PHYSICS abbreviation for 
frequency modulation; a system of radio sig- 
nals used for broadcasting programmes 


foal /toul/ noun [C] a young horse 


foam /toum/ noun [U] 1 [BUBBLES] a mass of small, 
white bubbles on the surface of a liquid 
2 [PRODUCT] a thick substance of small, white 
bubbles used as a cleaning or beauty product 
shaving foam 3 [FILLING] a soft substance used 
to fill furniture and other objects 


foamboard /'faumbs:d/ noun [U] DT a type of 
very light board made of a plastic substance 
full of small bubbles between two sheets of pa- 
per or card, often used to attach documents to 
in order to display them 


focal point /'fsuk?l,point/ noun [no plural] the 
thing that attracts most of your attention or 
interest in a place, picture, etc The fireplace is 
the focal point of the room. 


focus" /'tookos/ verb focusing, past focused 1 [T] 
If you focus a camera or something else that 
you look through, you make small changes to 
it until you can see something clearly. 2 
BIOLOGY |I, T] If you focus your eyes, or your 
eyes focus, they change so that you can see 
clearly. Give your eyes time to focus in the dark- 
ness. DSee picture at eye 

focus (sth) on sth phrasal verb to give a lot of 
attention to one particular subject or thing 
The research focused on men under thirty. 


be the focus of sth e. the focus is on (doing) 
sth 


focus? /'tookos/ noun 1 the focus of sth the per- 
son or thing that is getting most attention in 
a situation or activity the focus of our attention 


o He is the focus of a police investigation. 2 |U] 
when you give special attention to something 
Their main focus must be on reducing crime. 
3 in focus If an image is in focus, you are able 
to see it clearly. 4 out of focus If an image is 
out of focus, you are not able to see it clearly. 


‘focus group noun [group] a group of people 
who are brought together to discuss what they 
think about something such as a new product 


fodder /'f»d»'/ noun [U] FARMING food such as 
dried grass for animals that are kept on farms 
cattle fodder 


foe /fəv/ noun [C] literary an enemy 


spongy lining of uterus 
placenta 


muscular wall 
of uterus 


umbilical cord 


plug of mucus in cervix 


vagina 


foetus 


foetus UK (US fetus) /'fi:tos/ noun [C] BIOLOGY 
a young human or animal that is still devel- 
oping inside its mother efoetal UK (US fetal) 
/'fixt?l/ adjective foetal development 


E descends e fog clears/lifts e dense/ 
heavy/thick fog 


fog /fog/ noun [U] thick cloud just above the 
ground or sea that makes it difficult to see 


foggy /‘fogi/ adjective 1 with fog a foggy day 
2 not have the foggiest (idea) informal to not 
know anything about something [+ question 
word] I haven't the foggiest idea what you're 
talking about. 


foible /'t»ibl/ noun [C] a slightly unusual or an- 
noying habit [usually plural] Married couples 
must learn to accept each other's little foibles. 


foil" /fə11/ noun 1 [U] metal made into very thin 
sheets like paper and used mainly for covering 
food (UK) aluminium foil/ (US) aluminum foil 
2 a foil for sb/sth a person or thing that shows 
or emphasizes how different someone or some- 
thing else is 


foil? /fo11/ verb [T] to stop a crime, plan, etc from 
succeeding, or to stop someone doing what 
they want to do [often passive] The plot was 
foiled by undercover police officers. 
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o follow /'fplou/ verb 1 [GO 


o«fold' /fould/ verb 1 [MATERIAL] [T] If you fold paper, 
cloth, etc, you bend it so that one part of it lies 
flat on top of another part. He folded the letter 
in half. 2 |FURNITURE] [I, T] (also fold up) to make 
something such as a chair or table smaller or 
flatter by closing it or bending it together a 
folding chair S Opposite unfold 3 [BUSINESS] [I] in- 
formal If a business folds, it fails and is unable 
to continue. The magazine folded last year. 
4 fold your arms to bend your arms across your 
chest, with one crossing over the other He sat 
with his arms folded. 


fold? /fould/ noun [C] 1 [MARK] a line or mark 
where paper, cloth, etc was or is folded Make 
a fold across the centre of the card. 2 [THICK PART 
a thick part where something folds or hangs 
over itself [usually plural] folds of skin/fabric 


folder /'faulda'/ noun [C] 1 a piece of plastic or 
thick paper folded down the middle and used 
to store loose papers See colour picture The Office 
on page Centre 5 2 COMPUTING a place on a com- 
puter where particular files (= documents, pic- 
tures, etc) are kept 


foliage /'fuliid5/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the leaves 
on a plant 


folic acid /,foulik'ezsid/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a B 
vitamin found in the leaves of plants and in 
liver, from which the body makes red blood 
cells 


folk’ /fəvk/ noun 1 [plural] UK informal (US 
folks) people country folk o old folk 2 sb's folks 
informal someone's parents We always spend 
Christmas with my folks. 3 MUSIC [U] folk music 


folk? /t»ok/ adjective SOCIETY folk art/dancing, 
etc the traditional style of art, dancing, etc 
among a particular group of people 

‘folk music noun [U] MUSIC music written and 
played in a traditional style 

follicle /'tolikl/ noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY one 


of the many very small holes in the skin from 
which hairs grow 


[I, T] to move behind 
someone or something and go where they go, 
sometimes secretly She followed me into the 
kitchen. 2 [HAPPEN] |l, T] to happen or come after 


O= Important words to learn 


of development, usually to make certain that 
it is completed or successful 

follow sth up pArasal verb to discover more 
about a situation or take further action in con- 
nection with it 


follower /'fploo»/ noun [C] someone who be- 
lieves in a particular person or set of ideas a 
follower of Jesus 


following! /'folovm/ adjective 1 the following 
day/morning, etc the next day, morning, etc 
2 the following what comes next, often used to 
introduce a list, report, etc T'he following is an 
extract from her diary: Today I stayed in bed 
all day. 


following? /‘folovin/ noun [no plural] a group 
of people who follow a leader, sport, etc, or ad- 
mire a particular performer He has a large 
and loyal following. 


following? /'t»loum/ preposition after or as a 
result of He died on October 23rd, following 
several years of iliness. 


follow-up /‘folavap/ noun [C] something that 
is done to continue or complete something 
that was done before a follow-up meeting 


fond /tond/ adjective 1 be fond of sb/sth to like 
someone or something to be fond of animals/ 
music [+ doing sth] He's not very fond of danc- 
ing. 2 [always before noun] expressing or caus- 
ing happy feelings fond memories 3 a fond 
hope/belief, etc something that you wish were 
true, but probably is not efondly adverb efond- 
ness noun [C, U] We both have a fondness for 
cricket. 


fondle /'tondl/ verb [T] to touch and rub part of 
someone's body, in a loving or sexual way 


font /font/ noun [C] 1 a set of letters and sym- 
bols that are printed in a particular design and 
size What size font are you using? 2 RELIGION a 
container in a church which holds the water 
for a baptism (= Christian ceremony) 


hot/savoury/sweet food e baby/cat/ 
dog food e canned/frozen/organic/proc- 
essed food 


something There was a bang, followed by ao«food /fu:d/ noun [C, UJ FOOD something that 


cloud of smoke. 3 follow a path/road, etc to 
travel along a path, road, etc Follow the main 
road down to the traffic lights. 4 follow instruc- 
tions/orders/rules, etc to do what the instruc- 
tions, orders, rules, etc say you should do 7 
followed your advice and stayed at home. 5 fol- 
low sb's example/lead to copy someone's behav- 
iour or ideas 6 [UNDERSTAND] [I, T] to understand 
something Could you say that again? I didn't 
quite follow. 7 [BE INTERESTED] [T] to be interested 
in an event or activity I followed the trial 
closely. 8 as follows used to introduce a list or 
description 9 it follows that used to say that if 
one thing is true, another thing will also be 
true He's big, but it doesn't follow that he's 
strong. DSee also: follow in sb's footsteps (footstep), 
follow suit' 

follow on phrasal verb mainly UK to happen 
or exist as the next part of something This re- 
port follows on from my earlier study. 

follow sth through pArasal verb to do some- 
thing as the next part of an activity or period 


people and animals eat, or plants absorb, to 
keep them alive baby/dog food o His favourite 
food is pizza. DSee colour picture Food on page Cen- 
tre 11 DSee also: fast food, junk food 


‘food ,chain noun [C] BIOLOGY a series of living 
things which are connected because each 
group of things eats the group below it in the 
series DSee picture food chain on next page 


foodie /'tu:di/ noun [C] informal someone who 
loves food and knows a lot about it 


'food mile noun [C] ENVIRONMENT a unit for 
measuring how far food travels from where it 
is made or grown to where it is eaten People 
are becoming more concerned about how many 
food miles their produce has travelled. 


‘food poisoning noun [U] HEALTH an illness 
caused by eating food containing harmful bac- 
teria 


‘food processor noun [C] a piece of electrical 
equipment with a sharp blade, for cutting and 
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O= Important words to learn 
grasshopper — 
a primary consumer 


green plant — 
a primary producer 


eaten by 


food chain 


mixing food See colour picture The Kitchen on page 
Centre 2 


foodstuff /'fu:dstaf/ noun [C] formal a sub- 
stance used as food or to make food [usually plu- 
ral] They need basic foodstuffs like rice and 
corn 


‘food technology noun [U] FOOD (the study 
of) using science in preparing and storing food 


‘food web noun [C] BIOLOGY the relationship 
between all the animals and organisms in a 
particular area when thinking about how they 
eat each other 


fool" /fu:l/ noun 1 [C] a stupid person J was a 
fool to trust him. 2 make a fool (out) of sb to try 
to make someone look stupid intentionally She 
was always trying to make a fool out of me in 
front of my friends. 3 make a fool of yourself to 
behave in a silly or embarrassing way I got 
drunk and started singing and making a fool 
of myself. 4 actlplay the fool UK to behave ina 
silly way, usually in order to make people 
laugh Joe is always playing the fool in class. 


fool? /tu:l/ verb 1 [T] to trick someone Don't be 
fooled by his appearance. [+ into + doing sth] He 
fooled the old man into giving him the money. 
2 you could have fooled me informal something 
that you say when you do not believe what 
someone says about something that you saw 
or experienced yourself "J wasn't cross." "Re- 
ally? You could have fooled me." 
fool around/about phrasal verb to behave in a 
silly way or have a good time 
fool with sb/sth phrasal verb mainly US to 
deal with someone or something that could be 
dangerous in a stupid or careless way 


foolhardy /'u:lha:di/ adjective taking or in- 
volving silly and unnecessary risks a fool- 
hardy decision 


foolish /'fu:lıf/ adjective silly and not wise [+ 
to do sth] Jt would be foolish to ignore his ad- 
vice. efoolishly adverb efoolishness noun [U] 


foolproof /‘fu:lpru:f/ adjective A foolproof 
method, plan, or system is certain to succeed 
and not fail. 


o foot! /fut/ noun 1 ANATOMY [C] plural feet one 
of the two flat parts on the ends of your legs 
that you stand on bare feet o He stepped on my 
foot. DSee colour picture The Body on page Centre 13 
2 MEASURES [C] plural foot or feet (written ab- 
breviation ft) a unit for measuring length, 
equal to 0.3048 metres or 12 inches Alex is 
about 6 feet tall. >See Extra help page Numbers and 
measurements on page Centre 24. 3 LITERATURE [C] 
plural feet a part of a line of poetry which con- 
tains one strong beat and one or two weaker 
ones 4 the foot of sth the bottom of something 


foothills 


flycatcher - 
a secondary 
consumer 


such as stairs, a hill, a bed, or a page Put the 
notes at the foot of the page. 5 on foot If you go 
somewhere on foot, you walk there. Z2See 
Common Learner Error at walk 6 be on your feet to 
be standing and not sitting I’m exhausted, I’ve 
been on my feet all day. 7 put your feet up to 
relax, especially by sitting with your feet sup- 
ported above the ground 8 set foot in/on sth to 
go into a place or onto a piece of land He told 
me never to set foot in his house again. 9 get/ 
rise to your feet to stand up after you have been 
sitting The audience rose to their feet. 10 drag 
your feet to deal with something slowly be- 
cause you do not really want to do it 11 get 
cold feet to suddenly become too frightened to 
do what you had planned to do, especially 
something important 12 get/start off on the 
wrong foot to start a relationship or activity 
badly He got off on the wrong foot with my par- 
ents by arriving late. 13 not put a foot wrong 
UK to not make any mistakes 14 put your foot 
down to tell someone in a strong way that they 
must do something or must stop doing some- 
thing 15 put your foot in it UK (US put your 
foot in your mouth) to say something silly or 
embarrassing, without intending to 16 stand 
on your own two feet to do things for yourself 
without wanting or needing anyone else to 
help you 

foot? /fut/ verb foot the bill to pay for some- 
thing Why should taxpayers have to foot the 
bill? 

footage /'futid3/ noun [U] film of an event 

news/TV footage 


play football e a football club/match/ 
player/team e a game of football 


o«football /'futbo:l/ noun 1 SPORT [U] UK (UK/US 


soccer) a game in which two teams of players 
kick a round ball and try to score goals a game 
of football o a football match/team ©See colour 
picture Sports 2 on page Centre 15 2 SPORT [U] US 
(UK American football) a game in which two 
teams of players try to kick, run with, or 
throw an oval ball across each other’s goal line 
>See colour picture Sports 2 on page Centre 15 3 
SPORT [C] a large ball for kicking, especially in 
football efootballer noun [C] UK someone who 
plays football, especially as their job efootball- 
ing adjective [always before noun] relating to or 
playing football his footballing career 

footer /'fut.o'/ noun [C] COMPUTING a word or 
words that appear at the bottom of every page 
in a book or document Compare header 

foothills /'tothilz/ noun [plural] GEOGRAPHY the 
lower hills next to a mountain or line of moun- 
tains 
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foothold 


foothold /'tothould/ noun [C] 1 [CLIMBING] a place 
where it is safe to put your foot when you are 
climbing 2 [PROGRESS] a safe position from 
which you can make more progress, for ex- 
ample in business We are still trying to gain 
a foothold in the Japanese market. 


footing /'fotip/ noun 1 [no plural] when you are 
standing on a surface firmly J lost my footing 
and fell. 2 be on an equal/firm, etc footing to be 
in an equal/safe, etc position or situation 


footnote /'tutnout/ noun [C] extra information 
that is printed at the bottom of a page 


footpath /'futpa:6/ noun [C] mainly UK a path 
or track for people to walk along, especially in 
the countryside a public footpath 


footprint /'futprint/ noun [C] 1 a mark made 
by a foot or shoe [usually plural] The police found 
some footprints in the mud. 2 COMPUTING the 
amount of space on a surface that something 
needs, especially a computer >Compare ecolog- 
ical footprint 


footstep /'futstep/ noun 1 [C] the sound of a 
foot hitting the ground when someone walks 
[usually plural] 7 heard footsteps behind me and 
quickly turned round. 2 follow in sb's foot- 
steps to do the same job or the same things in 
your life as someone else, especially a member 
of your family He followed in his father's foot- 
steps and became an actor. 


footwear /'totweo'/ noun [U] shoes, boots, and 
other things that you wear on your feet 


o«for? strong form /tos/ weak form /fə/ preposi- 
tion 1 [GIVEN/USED] intended to be given to or 
used by someone or something I’ve bought a 
few clothes for the new baby. o parking for res- 
idents only 2 [PURPOSE] having a particular pur- 
pose a cream for dry skin o What are those 


large scissors for? 3 [BECAUSE OF] because of or aso«force' /fo:s/ noun 1 


a result of something [+ doing sth] I got fined 
for travelling without a ticket. o Scotland is fa- 
mous for its spectacular countryside. 4 [TIME/DIs- 
TANCE] used to show an amount of time or 
distance We drove for miles before we found a 
phone box. o I’ve been living with my parents 
for a few months. See Common Learner Error at 
during 5 [GET] in order to get or achieve some- 
thing I’ve sent off for an application form. o We 
had to wait for a taxi. 6 [HELP] in order to help 
someone J’ll carry those bags for you. 7 [OCCA- 
SION| on the occasion of We're having a party 
for Jim's 60th birthday. 8 [AT A TIME] at a partic- 
ular time I've booked a table for 9 o'clock. 9 [IN 
EXCHANGE] in exchange for something, espe- 
cially an amount of money How much did you 
pay for your computer? o I'd like to change it 
for a smaller one. 10 [sUPPORT| supporting or 
agreeing with someone or something Who did 
you vote for? o There were 16 people for the mo- 
tion and 14 against. 11 [REPRESENT] representing 
or working with a country, organization, etc 
He plays football for Cambridge United. o She 
works for a charity. 12 [TOWARDS| towards or in 
the direction of Just follow the signs for the 
airport. 13 [COMPARE] when compared to a par- 
ticular fact She's quite tall for her age. 
14 |MEANING| meaning or representing some- 
thing What's the German word for ‘cucumber’? 
15 [RESPONSIBILITY] used to say whose responsi- 
bility something is / can't tell you whether you 
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o«force? /fo:s/ verb [T] 1 


O= Important words to learn 


should go or not - that's for you to decide. 16 for 
all despite For all her qualifications, she's use- 
less at the job. 17 for all | care/know used to say 
that a fact is not important to you He could be 
married by now, for all I care. 18 for now used 
to say that something should happen or be 
done now but can be changed later Just put 
everything on the table for now. 19 be for it UK 
informal (UK/US be in for it) to be in trouble 
If Hilary finds out I'll be for it! 


forage /'forids/ verb [I] to move about search- 
ing for things you need, especially food Chim- 
panzees spend most of the day foraging for 
fruit, leaves, and insects. 


foray /'fprei/ noun [C] when you try to do some- 
thing that is not familiar to you, or go some- 
where different, for a short time In 2004, she 
made her first foray into politics. 


forbid /fa'bid/ verb [T] forbidding, past tense for- 
bade, past participle forbidden 1 to order some- 
one not to do something, or to say that 
something must not happen [+ to do sth] J for- 
bid you to see that boy again. [often passive + 
from + doing sth] He is forbidden from leaving 
the country. 2 God/Heaven forbid! something 
you say when you hope that something will 
not happen [+ (that)] God forbid that he should 
die during the operation. eforbidden adjective 
not allowed by an official rule Smoking is 
strictly forbidden in this area. 


forbidding /fa'bidin/ adjective looking un- 
pleasant, unfriendly, or frightening a cold and 
forbidding landscape 


exert/use force e brute/sheer force e do sth 
by force e the force of sth 


POWER] [U] physical power 
or strength The force of the explosion shattered 
every window in the street. o The army has 
seized power by force. 2 [ORGANIZED GROUP] [C] a 
group of people organized to work together for 
a particular purpose, for example in military 
service £he Royal Air Force o a skilled work 
force 3 [INFLUENCE] [C, U] power and influence, or 
a person or thing that has it the forces of good/ 
evil 4 in/into force If a law, rule, etc is in force, 
it is being used, and if it comes into force, it 
starts to be used. The new law came into force 
in April. 5 be out in force to be somewhere in 
large numbers Photographers were out in force 
at the palace today. 6 a force to be reckoned 
with a very powerful person or organization 
7 join forces When two people or groups join 
forces, they act or work together. [+ to do sth] 
She joined forces with her sister-in-law to set 
up a restaurant. DSee also: air force, the armed 
forces, market forces, police force, task force 


PERSON| to make someone 
do something that they do not want to do [ to 
do sth] The hijacker forced the pilot to fly to New 
York. [often passive] She was forced out of the 
race by a knee injury. 2 [OBJECT] to make an ob- 
ject move or open by physical strength or ef- 
fort They had to force the lock. o She forced the 
window open. 


force-feed /'fo:sfi:d/ verb [T] to make a person 
or animal eat, often by putting food in the 
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stomach through a pipe in the mouth Eventu- 
ally, the hunger strikers were force-fed. 


forceful /'fo:sf*l/ adjective expressing opinions 


forever 


forehead /'fo:hed/ noun [C] ANATOMY the part 
of your face between your eyes and your hair 
>See colour picture The Body on page Centre 13 


strongly and demanding attention or action aforeign /'form/ adjective 1 [FROM ANOTHER COUN- 


forceful manner /personality eforcefully adverb 
to argue forcefully 


forcible /'fo:sabl/ adjective A forcible action is 
done using force. forcible entry/arrest eforcibly 
adverb Thousands of people were forcibly re- 
moved from their homes. 


fore /t5:/ noun to the fore in or to an important 
or popular position The band first came to the 
fore in the late 1990s. 


forearm /'fo:ra:m/ noun [C] ANATOMY the lower 
part of your arm between your hand and your 
elbow (= the place where it bends) See picture 
at body 


foreboding /fs:'baudin/ noun |U, no plural] a 
feeling that something very bad is going to 
happen a sense of foreboding 


a forecast of sth e an economic forecast e a 
gloomy forecast 


forecast! /'fo:ka:st/ noun [C] a report saying 
what is likely to happen in the future eco- 
nomic forecasts 2See also: weather forecast 


forecast? /'f»:ka:st/ verb [T] past forecast, fore- 
casted to say what you expect to happen in the 
future In 2001 a serious earthquake was fore- 
cast for the area. eforecaster noun |C] a 
weather forecaster 


forecourt /'fo:ks:t/ noun [C] UK a large area 
with a hard surface at the front of a building 
a garage forecourt 


forefather /'fo:,fa:50°/ noun formal sb's fore- 
fathers SOCIETY someone's relatives who lived 
a long time ago 


forefinger /'í2:f:59»/ noun [C] ANATOMY the 
finger next to your thumb 


forefront /'t»:trant/ noun be at/in the forefront 
of sth to have an important position or job in 
an area of activity The company is at the fore- 
front of developing new technology. 


forego /fo:'gau/ verb |T] foregoing, past tense 
forewent, past participle foregone another 


TRY] belonging to or coming from another coun- 
try, not your own a foreign language/student 
o foreign cars/films 2 [OTHER COUNTRIES] [always 
before noun] relating to or dealing with coun- 
tries that are not your own foreign policy 
othe Foreign Minister 3 be foreign to sb to be 
something you know nothing about or do not 
understand The concept of loyalty is completely 
foreign to him. 


foreigner /'fprino"/ noun [C] someone from an- 
other country 


foreman /'fo:mon/ noun [C] plural foremen 
someone who leads a group of workers a fac- 
tory foreman 


foremost /'t5:moust/ adjective, adverb formal 
most important He's one of the country's fore- 
most experts on military law. 


forename /'f5:neim/ noun [C] UK formal your 
first name, which comes before your family 
name 


forensic /fa'rensik/ adjective [always before 
noun] relating to scientific methods of solving 
crimes forensic evidence/medicine o a foren- 
sic scientist 


forerunner /'fs:,rana‘/ noun [C] an earlier, less 
developed example the forerunner of the mod- 
ern car 


foresee /fo:'si:/ verb [T] foreseeing, past tense 
foresaw, past participle foreseen to expect a fu- 
ture situation or event / don't foresee any 
problems in the future. 


foreseeable /fo:'si:obl/ adjective forlin the 
foreseeable future as far in the future as you 
can imagine Prices will remain high for the 
foreseeable future. 

foreshadow /fə:'fædəu/ verb [T] formal to 
show or warn that something bigger, worse, 
or more important is coming 

foresight /'fo:sait/ noun [U] when you know or 
can judge what will happen or what you will 
need in the future She had the foresight to 
book her flight early. 

foreskin /'f»skin/ noun [C, U] ANATOMY the 
loose skin that covers the end of a penis 


spelling of forgo (= to decide not to have or doo-forest /'forist/ noun [C, U] a large area of trees 


something you want) 


foregone con'clusion noun [no plural] a re- 
sult that is obvious before it happens [+ (that)] 
It was a foregone conclusion that he'd go into 
politics. 


the foreground /fə:graund/ noun 1 ART 
the area of a view or picture which seems clos- 
est to you There's a seated figure in the fore- 
ground of the painting. 2 the subject or person 
that people give most attention to Environ- 
mental issues have recently moved to the fore- 
ground. 


forehand /'t»:hznd/ noun [C] SPORT when you 
hit the ball in sports such as tennis with your 
arm held out on the side that you hold the 
racket (= object to hit balls with) a forehand 
volley 


growing closely together pine forest eforested 
adjective covered by forest heavily forested 
areas 


forestall /t5:sto:l/ verb [T] to prevent some- 
thing from happening by taking action before 
it does to forestall an attack/crisis 


forestry /'foristri/ noun [U] the work of looking 
after or making forests 


foretell /t5:'tel/ verb [T] past foretold formal to 
say what is going to happen in the future 


forever /fo'reva'/ adverb 1 |N FUTURE] for all time 
in the future I'll love you forever. 2 [A LONG TIME 
informal used to emphasize that something 
takes a long time The journey home took for- 
ever. 3 [OFTEN] used to emphasize that some- 
thing happens often She is forever helping 
people. 
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foreword 


foreword /'fo:ws:d/ noun [C] LITERATURE a 
short piece of writing at the front of a book 
that introduces the book or its writer 


forfeit /'fo:f1t/ verb [T] to lose the right to do 
something or have something because you 
have done something wrong They have for- 
feited the right to live in society. 


forgave /f»'geiv/ past tense of forgive 


forge’ /fo:d3/ verb [T] 1 LAW to make an illegal 
copy of something in order to deceive people 
a forged passport 2 [DEVELOP] to develop a good 
relationship with someone or something The 
group forged friendships that have lasted 
more than twenty years. 
forge ahead pArasal verb to suddenly make a 
lot of progress with something The organizers 
are forging ahead with a programme of pub- 
lic events. 


forge? /fo:d3/ noun [|C] a place where metal ob- 
jects are made by heating and shaping metal 
forgery /'fo:d3°ri/ noun LAW 1 [C] an illegal 
copy of a document, painting, etc 2 [U] the 
crime of making an illegal copy of something 


The expression slip someone's mind is of- 
ten used informally when someone forgets 
to do something: I meant to tell you that 
he'd phoned, but it completely slipped my 
mind. 


If a word is on the tip of your tongue, 
you have forgotten it but think that you 
will very soon remember it: Oh, what was 
that film called? - it's on the tip of my 
tongue. 


If something such as a name escapes you, 
you cannot remember it: The name of her 
book escapes me at the moment. 


o»forget /fa'get/ verb forgetting, past tense forgot, 
past participle forgotten 1 [NOT REMEMBER] |I, T] to 
be unable to remember a fact, something that 
happened, or how to do something I’ve forgot- 
ten his name. |+ (that)) Don't forget that Lucy 
and John are coming this weekend. o He'd com- 
pletely forgotten about their quarrel. |+ ques- 
tion word] You never forget how to ride a bike. 
2 [NOT DO] |I, T] to not remember to do something 
[+ to do sth] Dad's always forgetting to take his 
pills. 3 NOT BRING] [T] to not bring something 
with you because you did not remember it Oh 
no, I’ve forgotten my passport. 4 [STOP THINKING 
IT] (also forget about) to stop thinking about 
someone or something PU never forget him for 
as long as I live. 5 forget it used to tell someone 
not to worry about something as it is not im- 
portant 6 I forget used instead of ‘I have for- 
gotten’ I forget when we last saw him. 7 forget 
yourself to do or say something that is not ac- 
ceptable in a particular situation She com- 
pletely forgot herself and started screaming at 
him. 
forgetful /fa'getf*l/ adjective often forgetting 
things She’s 84 now and getting a bit forgetful. 
eforgetfulness noun [U] 


o«form? /fo:m/ noun 1 
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something they have done I’ve apologized, but 
I don't think she'll ever forgive me. [often reflex- 
ive] Mike would never forgive himself if any- 
thing happened to the children. |+ for + doing 
sth] Jane never forgave her mother for lying to 
her. 2 forgive me used before you ask or say 
something that might seem rude Forgive me 
for asking, but how much did you pay for your 
bag? 3 sb could be forgiven for doing sth used 
to say that you can understand if someone 
might think, believe, or do something 


ask (for)/beg (for) forgiveness e forgiveness 
for sth 


forgiveness /fa'givnas/ noun [U] when you for- 
give someone for something they have done 

forgiving /fa'givin/ adjective ready to forgive 
someone for something they have done 

forgo /15:'gou/ verb [T] forgoing, past tense for- 
went, past participle forgone formal to decide 
not to have or do something, although you 
want to have it or do it She had to forgo her 
early ambition to be a writer. 

forgot /t»'gpt/ past tense of forget 


forgotten /fa'gvtan/ past participle of forget 


o«fork? /fə:k/ noun [C] 1 FOOD) a small object with 


three or four points and a handle, that you use 
to pick up food and eat with a knife and fork 
2 [DIGGING] a tool with a long handle and three 
or four points, used for digging and breaking 
soil into pieces a garden fork 3 [ROAD] a place 
where a road or river divides into two parts 
Turn right when you reach a fork in the road. 


fork? /fə:k/ verb |I] If a road or river forks, it 
divides into two parts. 
fork sth out phrasal verb UK (US fork sth over) 
informal to pay or give money for something, 
especially when you do not want to 


forlorn /fa'lo:n/ adjective lonely and unhappy 
The captured soldiers looked forlorn and help- 
less. eforlornly adverb 


[rvPE] [C] a type of some- 
thing or way of doing something Swimming is 
the best form of exercise. 2 [PAPER] [C] a printed 
document with spaces for you to write infor- 
mation Please fill in/out the form using black 
ink. 3 the form of sth the particular way in 
which something exists The novel is written in 
the form of a series of letters. 4 SPORT [U] In 
sport, someone's form is how well or badly 
they are performing. The team seems to have 
lost its form lately. 5 be in/on/off form UK If 
someone is in form or on form, they are feel- 
ing or performing well, and if they are off form 
they are not feeling or performing well. Harry 
was on good form last night. 6 EDUCATION [C] 
UK (US grade) a school class or group of clas- 
ses for students of the same age or ability He's 
in the third form. 7 [SHAPE] [C] the body or shape 
of someone or something 8 LANGUAGE [C] a way 
of writing or saying a word that shows if it is 
singular or plural, past or present, etc The plu- 
ral form of ‘sheep’ is ‘sheep’. See also: applica- 
tion form, sixth form 


oforgive /fa'giv/ verb past tense forgave, pasto«form? /fo:m/ verb 1 BEGIN] [I, T] to begin to exist, 


participle forgiven 1 [I, T] to decide not to be 
angry with someone or not to punish them for 


or to make something begin to exist [often pas- 
sive] We are learning more about how stars are 
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formed. 2 [SHAPE] |I, T] to take or to make some- 
thing take a particular shape Form the dough 
into little balls. 3 [COMBINE] [T] to make some- 
thing by combining different parts In English 
you form the present participle by adding -ing 
to the verb. 4 [START] [T] to start an organization 
or business Brown formed her own company 
eleven years ago. 5 [BE] [T] to be the thing talked 
about or be part of it The Alps form a natural 
barrier between Italy and Switzerland. 6 form 
an opinion/impression, etc to begin to have a 
particular opinion or idea about something 
because of the information you have 


oformal /'fo:ml/ adjective 1 [SERIOUS] used about 
clothes, language, and behaviour that are se- 
rious and not friendly or relaxed a formal din- 
ner party 2 [OFFICIAL] [always before noun] public 
or official a formal announcement/apology 
3 EDUCATION [always before noun] Formal edu- 
cation, training, etc happens in a school or 
college. Tom had little formal schooling. 


formality /fo:'melati/ noun 1 [C] 


something that the law or an official process 
says must be done Tere are certain legal for- 
malities to be completed. 2 BEHAVIOUR] [U] formal 
and polite behaviour the formality of a royal 
funeral 


formally /'fo:mali/ adverb 1 [OFFICIALLY] officially 
The deal will be formally announced on Tues- 
day. 2 |POLITELY] in a polite way They shook 
hands formally. 


format! /'fo:met/ noun [C] the way something 
is designed, arranged, or produced This year's 
event will have a new format. 


format? /'fo:mzt/ verb [T] formatting, past for- 
matted 1 COMPUTING to prepare a computer 
disk so that information can be stored on it 
2 to organize and design the words on a page 
or document 


formation /1t5:meif?n/ noun 1 [DEVELOPMENT] [U] 
the development of something into a particu- 
lar thing or shape the formation of a crystal 

2 [SHAPE] [C, U] when something has a particular 

shape or things are arranged in a particular 

way rock/cloud formations o The planes flew 
overhead in formation (= in a pattern). 


formative /'fo:mətıv/ adjective relating to the 
time when your character and opinions are 
developing She spent her formative years in 
New York. 


former /'fs:mo'/ adjective [always before noun] 
happening, existing, or true in the past but not 
now the former Soviet Union o former President 
Bill Clinton 


the former /'t5:m»/ noun the first of two peo- 
ple or things that have just been talked about 


formerly /'£5:moli/ adverb in the past The Eur- 
opean Union was formerly called the European 
Community. 


formidable /‘fo:midebl/ adjective 1 [PERSON 
Someone who is formidable is strong and a bit 
frightening. a formidable woman 2 [DIFFICULT 
difficult and needing a lot of effort or thought 
a formidable task 


formula /'f»:mjolo/ noun [C] plural formulas or 
formulae 1 [METHOD] a plan or method that is 
used to achieve something There's no magic 


fortunately 


formula for success. 2 MATHEMATICS a set of 
letters, numbers, or symbols that are used to 
express a mathematical or scientific rule 3 [LIST] 
a list of the substances that something is made 
of 


formulate /'t5:mjoleit/ verb [T] 1 PLAN] to de- 
velop all the details of a plan for doing some- 
thing They formulated a plan to save the 
company. 2 [SAY] to say what you think or feel 
after thinking carefully £o formulate an an- 
swer/reply eformulation /,fo:mjo'ler[*n/ noun 
iC, U] 

forsake /fə'serk/ verb [T] past tense forsook, past 
participle forsaken formal 1 [LEAVE] to leave 
someone, especially when they need you He 
felt he couldn’t forsake her when she was so ill. 
2 [STOP] to stop doing or having something He 
decided to forsake politics for journalism. 


fort /fo:t/ noun [C] a strong building that sol- 
diers use to defend a place 


forth /f5:0/ adverb literary out of a place or 
away from it The knights rode forth into battle. 


forthcoming /,»:0'kamip/ adjective 1 [SOON 
[always before noun] formal going to happen 
soon the forthcoming election/visit 2 [OFFERED 
[never before noun] If money or help is forth- 
coming, it is offered or given. He insisted that 
no more money would be forthcoming. 3 [WILLING 
[never before noun] willing to give information 
Elaine wasn't very forthcoming about her love 
life. 

forthright /‘fo:6rait/ adjective saying what 
you think honestly and clearly They dealt with 
all our questions in a very forthright manner. 


forthwith /,5:0'wi0/ adverb formal immedi- 
ately to cease forthwith 


fortifications /fo:tifi'ke1fnz/ noun [plural] 
strong walls, towers, etc that are built to pro- 
tect a place 


fortify /‘fo:tifai/ verb [T] 1 [PLACE] to build strong 
walls, towers, etc around a place to protect it 
a fortified city/town 2 [PERSON] to make someone 
feel stronger physically or mentally She had a 
sandwich to fortify herself before going on. 3 
FOOD to add something, especially vitamins, to 
food efortification / f»:tifr'kerf»n/ noun [U] 


fortitude /'fo:titju:d/ noun [U] formal when 
you are brave and do not complain about pain 
or problems 


fortnight /'fo:tnait/ noun [C] UK two weeks 
[usually singular] a fortnight’s holiday o We 
usually get together about once a fortnight. 
efortnightly adverb UK happening every two 
weeks a fortnightly meeting 

fortress /'fo:tros/ noun [C] a castle or other 
strong building built to defend a place 

fortunate /‘fo:tfenat/ adjective lucky [+ to do 
sth] I’m very fortunate to be alive. |+ (that)] It 
was fortunate that someone was available to 
take over. Opposite unfortunate 


ofortunately /'f»:t [»notli/ adverb happening be- 


cause of good luck Fortunately, no one was 
hurt in the accident. SOpposite unfortunately 


cost/earn/make/spend a fortune e a per- 
sonal fortune e the family fortune 
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fortune 


fortune /‘fo:tfu:n/ noun 1 [MONEY] [C] a lot of 
money She made a fortune selling her story 
to the newspapers. 2 [LUCK] [C, U] the good or bad 
hings that happen to you [usually plural] The 
family's fortunes changed almost overnight. 
3 tell sb's fortune to say what is going to hap- 
pen to someone in the future 


‘fortune cookie noun [C] FOOD a biscuit con- 
aining a piece of paper with a message about 
your future written on it, eaten especially in 
Chinese restaurants 


fortune-teller /'fo:tJuin,telo'/ noun [C] some- 
one who tells you what will happen to you in 
he future 


o«forty /'fo:ti/ the number 40 efortieth 40th 
Written as a word 


forum /'to:rom/ noun [C] 1 a situation or meet- 
ing in which people can exchange ideas and 
discuss things a forum for debate/discussion 2 
INTERNET an area of a website where people go 
to discuss things See Extra help page The Web 
and the Internet on page Centre 37. 


o«forward' /'fo:wəd/ (also forwards) adverb 1 D- 
RECTION] towards the direction that is in front 
of you She leaned forward to make sure I could 
hear her. 2 FUTURE] towards the future J always 
look forward, not back. 3 [PROGRESS] used to say 
that something is making good progress This 
is a big step forward for democracy. 


forward? /'t»:wod/ adjective 1 forward motion! 
movement, etc movement towards the direc- 
tion that is in front of you 2 forward planning! 
thinking, etc when you plan or think about 
something for the future 3 Someone who is 
forward is too confident or too friendly with 
people they do not know. 


forward? /'(2:wod/ verb [T] to send a letter, 
email, etc that you have received to someone 
else Could you forward my mail to me while 
I'm away? See also: fast-forward 


forward? /'t»:wod/ noun [C] SPORT a player in 
a sport such as football who plays near the 
front and tries to score goals 


forwarding a'ddress noun [C] a new address 
that letters and parcels should be sent to 


forward-looking —/'»:wodlokm/ adjective 
planning for the future and using new ideas 
or technology a forward-looking plan/policy 


forwards /'fo:wadz/ adverb another word for 
forward 


‘forward slash (also slash) noun [C] COMPUT- 
ING the symbol ‘/’, a symbol used in Internet 
addresses and used to show where on a com- 
puter files are kept 2Compare backslash 


forwent /fs:'went/ past tense of forgo 


fossil /'t»ssl/ noun [C] GEOLOGY part of an ani- 
mal or plant from thousands of years ago, pre- 
served in rock 


‘fossil fuel noun [C, U] GEOLOGY, ENVIRONMENT 
a fuel such as coal or oil that is obtained from 
under the ground 2See picture at greenhouse ef- 
fect 


fossilize (also UK -ise) /'fosilaiz/ verb [I] GEO- 
LOGY to become a fossil efossilization (also UK 
-isation) / fpsilar'zerf?n/ noun [U] 
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foster’ /'fostə'/ verb [T] 1 to encourage a par- 
ticular feeling, situation, or idea to develop 
The growth of the Internet could foster 
economic development worldwide. 2 SOCIETY to 
look after a child as part of your family for a 
time, without becoming their legal parent 


foster? /'fostə'/ adjective 1 foster home/mother/ 
parent, etc SOCIETY the home where a child who 
is fostered lives, or the person or people who 
foster a child 2 foster child/daughter/son, etc SO- 
CIETY a child who is fostered 


fought /fə:t/ past of fight 


foul" /raul/ adjective 1 [DiRTY| very dirty, or with 
an unpleasant smell the foul smell of rotting 
fish 2 [BAD] very bad or unpleasant foul weather 
o She's in a foul mood. 3 foul language/words 
very rude and offensive words 4 fall foul of 
sb/sth UK to do something which causes you 
to be in trouble 


foul? /faul/ verb 1 [T] to make something very 
dirty The beaches had been fouled by dogs. 2 
SPORT [I, T] to do something that is against the 
rules in a sport He was fouled as he was about 
to shoot at goal. 
foul sth up phrasal verb informal to spoil 
something completely The travel company 
completely fouled up our holiday. 


“commit a foul e a foul against/on sb 


foul? /faul/ noun [C] SPORT something that 
someone does in a sport that is not allowed by 
the rules 


(foul 'play noun [U] LAW when someone's death 
is caused by a violent crime 


found! /faund/ verb [T] 1 [START] to start an or- 
ganization, especially by providing money The 
company was founded in 1861. 2 [BASE] to base 
something on a set of ideas or beliefs [often pas- 
sive] a society founded on principles of equality 


found? /faund/ past of find 


foundation /faun'deif:n/ noun 1 [DEA] [C] the 
idea or principle that something is based on 
Jefferson's document formed the foundation 
of a new nation. 2 [STARTING] [U] when an organ- 
ization, state, or country is established the 
foundation of a new state 3 [ORGANIZATION] [C] an 
organization that gives money for a particular 
purpose the Mental Health Foundation 4 foun- 
dations [plural] UK (US foundation [C]) the part 
of a building, road, bridge, etc that is under 
the ground and supports it concrete founda- 
tions 5 [MAKE-UP] [U] make-up that is worn all 
over the face to give it a smooth appearance 
6 be without foundation; have no foundation If 
something is without foundation, there is no 
proof that it is true. The allegations are com- 
pletely without foundation. 7 lay the founda- 
tion(s) for/of sth to provide the conditions that 
make it possible for something to happen His 
reforms laid the foundation of future greatness. 

foun'dation course UK (US introductory 
course) noun [C] EDUCATION a college or univer- 
sity course on a subject that students take to 
prepare them for a more advanced course on 
that subject 


founder /'faunda'/ noun [C] someone who es- 
tablishes an organization 
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foundry /'faundri/ noun [C] a place where metal 
or glass is melted and made into objects 

fountain /'tauntin/ noun [C] a structure that 
forces water up into the air as a decoration 

‘fountain pen noun [C] a pen that you fill with 
ink 

o«four /for/ the number 4 
four-by-four / fo:bar'fox/ a four-wheel drive 


fours /fo:z/ noun on all fours with your hands 
and knees on the ground 


foursome /'fs:som/ noun [C] a group of four 
people We could go out as a foursome. 


o«fourteen / fo:'tim/ the number 14 efourteenth 
14th written as a word 


fourth’ /t5:0/ 4th written as a word 


fourth? /t5:0/ US (UK/US quarter) noun [C] one 
of four equal parts of something; 1/4 


(Fourth of Ju'ly (also Independence Day) noun 
[U] 4 July, a national holiday in the US to 
celebrate the country's freedom from Great 
Britain in 1776 


four-wheel ‘drive (written abbreviation 
AWD) noun [C] a vehicle with an engine that 
supplies power to all four wheels so that it can 
drive easily over rough ground e four-wheel 
‘drive adjective a four-wheel drive car 


fovea /'fpvio/ noun [C] ANATOMY a small part at 
the back of the retina (= part of the eye that 
sends pictures to the brain) that is the area 
with the clearest sight 


fowl /taul/ noun [C] plural fowl or fowls FOOD a 
bird that is kept for its eggs and meat, espe- 
cially a chicken 


fox /fpks/ noun [C] a wild animal like a dog with 
red-brown fur, a pointed nose, and a long thick 
tail 


foyer /'foiei/ © /'forer/ noun [C] a room at the 
entrance of a hotel, theatre, cinema, etc 


fracas /'freka:/ © /'fretkos/ noun [no plural] a 
noisy fight or argument 


a minute/small/tiny fraction of sth e a frac- 
tion of sth 


fraction /'frek[»n/ noun [C] 1 MATHEMATICS a 
number less than 1, such as 1/2 or 3/4 DSee Extra 
help page Numbers and measurements on page Cen- 
tre 22. 2 a very small number or amount a frac- 
tion of a. second efractionally adverb by a very 
small amount Harry is fractionally taller than 
Ben. 


fractional distillation / frzk*n:l distilerfn/ 
noun [U] CHEMISTRY the process of separating 
parts of a liquid by heating it gradually so that 
different parts become gas, rise up, then turn 
back into liquid that can be collected as they 
cool 


fracture /'frektfo/ verb [T] HEALTH to break 
something hard such as a bone, or a piece of 
rock She's fractured her ankle. efracture noun 
[C 
fragile  /'red;ad/ (9 /'fredad/ adjective 
1 [BREAK] easily broken, damaged, or destroyed 
a fragile china cup o a fragile economy 2 [PER- 


SON] physically or emotionally weak a fragile 
little girl efragility /fro'daioti/ noun [U] 

fragment’ /‘fregmant/ noun [C] a small piece 
of something fragments of pottery 


fragment? /fræg'ment/ verb |I, T] to break 
something into small parts, or to be broken in 
this way The opposition has fragmented into a 
number of small groups. efragmented adjective 
a fragmented society 


fragrance /'reigrons/ noun [C, U] 1 [SMELL] a 
pleasant smell the delicate fragrance of roses 
2 [SUBSTANCE] a substance which people put on 
their bodies to make themselves smell nice 


fragrant /‘freigrant/ adjective with a pleasant 
smell fragrant flowers 


frail /frei/ adjective not strong or healthy a 
frail old lady 


frailty /treiti/ noun |C, UJ when someone is 
physically or morally weak 


frame" /trem/ noun [C] 1 [PICTURE] a structure 
that goes around the edge of something such 
as a door, picture, window, or mirror a pic- 
ture frame o a window frame 2 [STRUCTURE| the 
basic structure of a building, vehicle, or piece 
of furniture that other parts are added onto a 
bicycle frame 3 [BODY] the shape of someone's 
body his large/small frame 4 frame of mind 
the way someone feels at a particular time She 
was in a more positive frame of mind today. 


frame? /freim/ verb [T] 1 PICTURE] to put some- 
thing such as a picture into a frame I’m going 
to frame this and put it on the wall. 2 [EDGE] to 
form an edge to something in an attractive 
way Dark hair framed her face. 3 [CRIME] to in- 
tentionally make it seem as if someone is 
guilty of a crime [often passive] He claimed he 
had been framed by the police. 4 [EXPRESS] formal 


to express something choosing your words 
carefully I tried to frame a suitable reply. 


frames /fremz/ noun [plural] the plastic or 
metal structure that holds together a pair of 
glasses 


create/develop/establish/provide a frame- 
work e a framework for (doing) sth 


framework /'freimws:k/ noun [C] 1 SYSTEM] a 
system of rules, ideas, or beliefs that is used 
to plan or decide something a legal frame- 
work for resolving disputes 2 [STRUCTURE] the ba- 
sic structure that supports something such as 
a vehicle or building and gives it its shape 


franchise /'frenfaiz/ noun 1 ECONOMICS [C] the 
right to sell a company's products or services 
ina particular area using the company's name 
a fast food franchise 2 POLITICS [U] the legal 
right to vote in elections 


franchisee / frantfar'zi:/ noun [C] ECONOMICS a 
person or company that has the right to sell a 
company's products or services in a particular 
area using the company's name 


franchiser /'trznt faizor/ noun [C] ECONOMICS a 
business that sells the right to sell a com- 
pany's products or services in a particular 
area using the company's name 


frank /frenk/ adjective speaking honestly and 
saying what you really think a full and frank 
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frankfurter 


discussion o To be frank, I don't really want 
to see him. efrankness noun [U] 


frankfurter /'fræņkfs:tə/ noun [C] FOOD a 
long, thin sausage (= tube of meat and spices), 
often eaten with bread 


frankly /‘frenkli/ adverb in an honest and di- 
rect way Quite frankly, I think you're making 
a big mistake. 


frantic /‘frentik/ adjective 1 done in a fast 
and excited way and not calm or organized a 
frantic search 2 [WORRIED] very worried or 
frightened frantic calls for help © I got home to 
find Joe frantic with worry. efrantically ad- 
verb Laura was searching frantically for her 
keys. 

fraternal /fro'ts:n°l/ adjective like or relating 
to a brother 


fraternity /fro'ts:noti/ noun 1 [U] a feeling of 
friendship between people 2 EDUCATION [C] in 
the US, a social organization of male college 
students 


commit fraud e a fraud case/charge/inves- 
tigation 


fraud /fro:d/ noun 1 LAW [U] when someone 
does something illegal in order to get money 
credit card fraud 2 [C] someone who deceives 
people by pretending to be someone or some- 
thing that they are not 


fraudulent /'fro:djalont/ adjective formal dis- 
honest and illegal fraudulent insurance claims 
efraudulently adverb 


fraught /fro:t/ adjective 1 fraught with danger! 
difficulties, etc full of danger/difficulties, etc 
The present situation is fraught with danger. 
2 mainly UK causing worry, or feeling worried 
a fraught silence 


fray! /fre/ verb 1 [CLOTH] [I, T] If material or 
clothing frays, or if it is frayed, the threads at 
the edge break and become loose. 2 [ANNOYED] [I] 
If your temper (= mood) frays or your nerves 
fray, you gradually become annoyed or upset. 
After hours of waiting, tempers were begin- 
ning to fray. 

fray? /fre1/ noun enterljoin, etc the fray to start 
taking part in an argument or fight The time 
had come for the US to enter the fray. 


freak? /tri:k/ noun [C] 1 [INTEREST] informal some- 
one who is very interested in a particular sub- 
ject or activity My brother’s a bit of a computer 
freak. 2 [STRANGE] someone who looks strange or 
behaves in a strange way They made me feel 
like a freak. 

freak? /fri:k/ adjective a freak accident/storm, etc 
A freak event is one that is very unusual. 

freak? /fri:k/ (also freak out) verb [I, T] informal 
to suddenly become very angry, frightened, or 
surprised, or to make someone do this J hated 
that film, it totally freaked me out. 

freckle /‘frekl/ noun [C] a very small, brown 
spot on your skin from the sun efreckled ad- 
jective 

o=free1 /fri:/ adjective 1 [NOT CONTROLLED] able to 

live, happen, or exist without being controlled 

by anyone or anything free trade o a free soci- 

ety [+ to do sth] People should be free to say what 


O= Important words to learn 


they think. 2 [NO COST] not costing any money a 
free sample of perfume o Entry is free for chil- 
dren under 12. o The unemployed get their pre- 
scriptions free of charge. 3 [NOT A PRISONER] not 
in prison or in a cage He opened the cage and 
set the birds free. 4 [NOT BUSY] not busy doing 
anything Are you free this evening? o I don't 
have much free time. 5 |NOT UsED| not being 
used by anyone Js this seat free? 6 CHEMISTRY If 
an element is free, it is not combined with an- 
ything else or attached to anything else. 7 free 
from/of sth not containing or having anything 
harmful or unpleasant a life free from pain 
8 feel free something that you say in order to 
tell someone that they are allowed to do some- 
thing [+ to do sth] Please feel free to ask ques- 
tions. DSee also: duty-free, a free hand’, free rein, 
tax-free, toll-free 


free? /fri:/ adverb 1 without cost or 
payment Children under five travel free. o He 
offered to do it for free. 2 [NOT CONTROLLED] in a 
way that is not tied, limited, or controlled She 
broke free from his grasp and ran away. 


o« free? /fri:/ verb [T] freeing, past freed 1 [ALLOW TO 


LEAVE] to allow someone to leave a prison or 
place where they have been kept The last hos- 
tages were finally freed yesterday. 2 |GET OUT] to 
get someone out of a situation or place that 
they cannot escape from Firefighters worked 
for two hours to free the driver from the wreck- 
age. 3 [TAKE AWAY] to help someone by taking 
something unpleasant away from them The 
book’s success freed her from her financial 
worries. 4 [MAKE AVAILABLE] (a/so free up) to make 
something available for someone to use / need 
to free up some space for these files. 


-free /fri:/ suffix used at the end of words to 
mean ‘without’ or ‘not containing’ sugarfree 
gum o an interest-free loan 


freebie /‘fri:bi/ noun [C] informal something 
that you are given, usually by a company, and 
do not have to pay for 


free collective 'bargaining noun [U] when 
workers and their employers talk formally 
about pay, working hours, etc. in a way that 
is not limited by the law or government 


Freecycle / fri:saikl/ verb [T, I] trademark to use 
a local Freecycle email group to give away 
things that you do not want now efreecycler 
noun |C] 


be given/have the freedom to do sth e free- 
dom of choice/of expression/of movement/ 
of speech 


o«freedom /'tridom/ noun 1 RIGHT] [C, U] the right 


to live in the way you want, say what you 
think, and make your own decisions without 
being controlled by anyone else religious free- 
dom o freedom of choice/speech |+ to do sth] 
You have the freedom to do what you want to 
do. 2 freedom from sth a situation in which you 
are not suffering because of something un- 
pleasant or harmful freedom from fear/poverty 
3 [STATE] [U] when someone is no longer a pris- 
oner 


free 'enterprise noun [U] ECONOMICS when 


trade and business is allowed to operate with- 
out much control from the government 
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freehand /'tri:hzend/ adjective, adverb ART de- 
scribes a drawing which has been done only 
by hand, without using any special equipment 

(free ‘kick noun [C] SPORT a kick that a player 
in a football match is allowed to take after a 
player from the other team has broken the 
rules 


freelance /'fri:la:ns/ adjective, adverb working 
for several different organizations, and paid 
according to the hours you work a freelance 
photographer o Most of our producers work 
freelance. efreelance verb [I] efreelancer noun [C 


freely /'tri:li/ adverb 1 [NOT CONTROLLED] without 
being controlled or limited For the first time in 
months she could move freely. o Exotic foods are 
freely available in supermarkets. 2 |WiLLINGLY| 
If you freely admit something, you are very 
willing to agree that it is true. I freely admit 
that I was wrong about him. 


(free 'market noun [no plural] ECONOMICS when 
the government does not control prices and 
trade a free-market economy 


freephone /‘fri:foun/ UK (US toll-free) adjec- 
tive [always before noun] A freephone number is 
a telephone number that you can connect to 
without paying. 

free 'radical noun [C usually plural] PHYSICS, 
CHEMISTRY an atom or molecule that is missing 
one electron (= small piece of atom with a neg- 
ative electrical charge) and is therefore very 
quick to react with other atoms and molecules 

free-range / fri:'remnd3/ adjective FOOD, FARM- 
ING relating to or produced by farm animals 
that are allowed to move around outside and 
are not kept in cages free-range eggs 


freesheet /‘fri:fi:t/ noun [C] a free newspaper 


(free 'speech noun [U] POLITICS the right to ex- 
press your opinions in public 

(free 'trade noun [C] ECONOMICS a way to buy 
and sell products between countries, without 
limits on the amount of goods that can be 
bought and sold, and without special taxes on 
the goods Compare fair trade 


freeware /'fri:we»/ noun [U] COMPUTING com- 
puter software that you do not have to pay for, 
for example from the Internet 


freeway /'fri:wei/ US (UK motorway) noun [C] 
a long, wide road, usually used by traffic trav- 
elling fast over long distances 


free 'will noun 1 [U] when people choose and 
decide what they want to do in their own lives 
2 do sth of your own free will to do something 


ECONOMICS [T] to fix the level of something such 
as a price or rate so that it does not increase 


freeze? /fri:z/ noun 1 [LEVEL [C] when the level 
of something such as a price or rate is fixed 
so that it does not increase a pay freeze 2 |PROC- 
Ess] [C] when a process is stopped for a period 
of time an immediate freeze on all new building 
in the city 3 [COLD] [no plural] informal a period 
of extremely cold weather 


freezer /'fri:za'/ noun |C] a large container 
operated by electricity in which food can be 
frozen and stored See colour picture The Kitchen 
on page Centre 2 


freezing’ /'fri:zıy/ adjective informal very cold 
It’s absolutely freezing in here. 


freezing? /'trizm/ noun [U] MEASURES, PHYSICS 
the temperature at which water freezes It was 
five degrees below/above freezing. 


‘freezing point noun [C, U] MEASURES, PHYSICS 
the temperature at which a liquid freezes 


freight /freit/ noun |U] goods that are carried 
by trains, trucks, ships, or aircraft 


freighter /'freit»'/ noun [C] a large ship or air- 
craft that carries goods 


‘french fries US (UK chips) noun [plural] FOOD 
long, thin pieces of potato that have been 
cooked in hot oil See colour picture Food on page 
Centre 11 


French ‘knickers noun [plural] women’s loose 
underwear that covers all the bottom See 
colour picture Clothes on page Centre 9 


French 'windows (also French 'doors) noun 
[plural] a pair of glass doors that usually open 
into a garden 


frenetic /fra'netik/ adjective fast and exciting 
in an uncontrolled way a frenetic pace o fre- 
netic activity 


frenzied /'frenzid/ adjective wild and uncon- 
trolled a frenzied dance 


frenzy /'frenzi/ noun [U, no plural] when you are 
so excited, nervous, or anxious that you can- 
not control what you are doing She hit him in 
a frenzy of rage. 


frequency /'trixkwonsi/ noun |C, U] 1 the num- 
ber of times something happens in a particu- 
lar period, or the fact that something happens 
often or a large number of times The fre- 
quency of attacks seems to have increased re- 
cently. 2 PHYSICS the rate at which a sound 
wave or radio wave is repeated the very high 
frequencies of a television signal 


because you want to, not because someoneo«frequent /'fritkwont/ adjective happening of- 


forces you to She had gone there of her own 
free will. 


o«freeze' /fri:z/ verb past tense froze, past parti- 
ciple frozen 1 [CE] [I, T] If something freezes or 
is frozen, it becomes hard and solid because it 
is very cold. The river had frozen overnight. 
o Water freezes at 0° Celsius. 2 FOOD |I, T] to 


make food last a long time by making it veryofresh /fref/ adjective 1 


cold and hard You can freeze any cakes that 
you have left over. 3 [PERSON] [I] to feel very cold 
One of the climbers froze to death on the 
mountain. 4 |NOT MOVE] [I] to suddenly stop mov- 
ing, especially because you are frightened She 
saw someone outside the window and froze. 5 - 


ten He is a frequent visitor to the US. 


frequent? /fri'kwent/ © /'fritkwent/ verb [T] to 
go to a place often a bar frequented by crimi- 
nals 


o«frequently /'frixkwontli/ adverb formal often a 


frequently asked question 


DIFFERENT| new or differ- 
ent from what was there before We're looking 
for fresh ideas. o They decided to move abroad 
and make a fresh start. 2 FOOD Fresh food 
has been produced or collected recently and 
has not been frozen, dried, etc. fresh fruit/veg- 
etables o fresh bread 3 [CLEAN/COOL] smelling 
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freshen 


clean or feeling pleasantly cool a fresh breeze 
oa fresh smell 4 fresh air air outside buildings 
that is clean and cool Let's go outside and get 
some fresh air. 5 fresh water water from lakes, 
rivers, etc that has no salt in it 6 [NOT TIRED 
having a lot of energy and not feeling tired We 
got up the next day feeling fresh and relaxed. 
7 [SKIN] Fresh skin looks healthy. a fresh com- 
plexion 8 [RECENT| recently made or done and 
not yet changed by time The memory of the ac- 
cident is still very fresh in my mind. 9 fresh 
from/out of sth having just left a place The new 
French teacher's fresh out of college. efreshness 
noun [U] See also: a breath of fresh air 


freshen /'tref»n/ verb 
freshen up phrasal verb to quickly wash your- 
self so that you feel clean Would you like to 
freshen up before dinner? 
freshen sth up phrasal verb to make some- 
thing look cleaner and more attractive A coat 
of paint would help to freshen this place up. 


fresher /'frefs/ noun [C] UK informal EDUCA- 
TION a student in the first year of university 


freshly /'trejli/ adverb recently freshly baked 
bread 


freshman /‘frefmon/ noun [C] plural freshmen 
US EDUCATION a student in the first year of a 
course at a US college, university, or high 
school (= school for students aged 15 to 18) 


freshwater /‘frefwo:ta'/ adjective relating to 
water that is not salty freshwater fish 


fret /tret/ verb [I] fretting, past fretted to be anx- 
ious or worried There's no point in fretting 
about what you cannot change. efretful adjec- 
tive anxious and unhappy 


Fri written abbreviation for Friday 


friar /traio/ noun [C] RELIGION a member of a 
religious group of men 


friction /'trik[»n/ noun [U] 1 PHYSICS when a 
surface rubs against something, often making 
movement more difficult 2 when people argue 
or disagree, often over a long period of time 
There's a lot of friction between my wife and 
my mother. 


o«Friday /'fraidev/ (written abbreviation Fri) noun 
[C, U] the day of the week after Thursday and 
before Saturday 2See also: Good Friday 


fridge /frid3/ noun [C] a large container that 
uses electricity to keep food cold See colour 
picture The Kitchen on page Centre 2 2 See picture at 
CFC 


fridge-freezer / frid3'fri:za'/ noun [C] a piece 
of equipment for storing food that has two 
parts: a fridge (7 a container that keeps food 
cold) and a freezer (= a container that keeps 
food frozen) 

fried /traid/ adjective FOOD cooked in hot oil or 
fat a fried egg DSee also: deep-fried 


sb’s best friend e a close/good friend e a fam- 
ily friend e an old friend e a friend of mine 


ofriend /frend/ noun [C] 1 someone who you 
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(with sb) to know and like someone I have been 
friends with Jo for years. 4 make friends (with 
sb) to begin to know and like someone He's shy 
and finds it difficult to make friends. 5 INTERNET 
a person you write to on an Internet site 


The words chum, mate (UK), and pal are 
all informal words for ‘friend’: Pete was 
there with a couple of his mates. 


An old friend is someone you have known 
and liked for many years: Rachel is one 
of my oldest friends. 


An acquaintance is someone you know, 
but do not know well: He had a few busi- 
ness acquaintances. 


A confidant is a friend whom you can talk 
to about your feelings and secrets: Sarah 
was my confidant throughout this period 
and I told her everything. 


A group of friends with similar interests 
are sometimes described informally as a 
crowd: "Who was there?" "Oh, you know, 
Dave, Fiona and all that crowd." 


The informal word crony is sometimes 
used disapprovingly to describe one of a 
group of friends who help each other in 
an unfair way: He always gives his cro- 
nies all the best jobs. 


o«friendly? /'frendli/ adjective 1 behaving in a 


pleasant, kind way towards someone a 
friendly face/smile o The other students have 
been very friendly to us. SOpposite unfriendly 
2 be friendly with sb to know and like someone 
efriendliness noun [U] 


friendly? /'frendli/ noun [C] UK SPORT a sports 
match that is not part of an official competi- 
tion 
-friendly /‘frendli/ suffix 1 [NOT HARMFUL] used at 
the end of words to mean "not harmful’ envi- 
ronmentally-friendly detergent 2 [SUITABLE 
used at the end of words to mean 'suitable for 
particular people to use’ a family-friendly res- 
urant DSee also: riendly 


strike up a friendship e a close friendship e 
sb’s friendship with sb e a friendship be- 
tween sb and sb 


friendship /'frendfıp/ noun [C, U] when two 
people are friends a close friendship 

fries /fraiz/ mainly US (also UK chips) noun [plu- 
ral] FOOD long, thin pieces of potato that have 
been cooked in hot oil 

frieze /tri:zz/ noun [C] ART an area of decoration 
along a wall 

frigate /'frigat/ noun [C] a small, fast military 
ship 

fright /frait/ noun [U, no plural] a sudden feeling 
of shock and fear That dog gave me a terrible 
fright. o She screamed in fright when she saw 
him. 


know well and like Sarah's my best friendo-frighten /'fraitsn/ verb [T] to make someone 


(7 the friend I like most). o Gordon is a friend 
of mine. 2 an old friend someone who you have 
known and liked for a long time 3 be friends 


afraid or nervous It frightens me when he 
drives so fast. >See also: scare/frighten the (living) 
daylights out of sb, scare/frighten sb out of their wits 
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frighten sb away/off phrasal verb to make a 
person or animal afraid or nervous so that 
they go away 


The adjectives afraid and scared are com- 
mon alternatives to ‘frightened’: She's very 
afraid of dogs. e Gerry has always been 
scared of heights. 


If someone is extremely frightened, then 
you can use adjectives like petrified, terri- 
fied, panic-stricken, or the informal 
phrase scared to death: Im terrified of fly- 
ing. e She was panic-stricken when her lit- 
tle boy disappeared. e He's scared to death 
of having the operation. 


If someone is frightened because they are 
worrying about something, then you can 
use the adjectives afraid and worried: I’m 
afraid/worried that something will go 
wrong. 


If someone is frightened about something 
that might happen in the future, you can 
use the adjectives apprehensive or un- 
easy: He’s a bit apprehensive about living 
away from home. 


o frightened /'frait?nd/ adjective afraid or nerv- 
ous I’ve always been frightened of going to the 
dentist. [+ (that)) Gerry was frightened that peo- 
ple would laugh at him. 


Frisbee /'trizbi/ noun [C] trademark SPORT a cir- 
cular piece of plastic with a curved edge which 
people throw to each other as a game 


frisk /frisk/ verb 1 [TOUCH] [T] to move your hands 
over someone's body to discover if they are 
hiding something such as a weapon There 
were guards frisking people as they went into 
the building. 2 [MOVE] [I] to run and jump hap- 
pily like a young animal 

frisky /'friski/ adjective energetic and wanting 
to be active or play a frisky puppy 


fritter /‘frita/ verb 
fritter sth away phrasal verb to waste money 
or time on something that is not important 


frivolity /fri'volati/ noun |C, U] when people are 
being silly and not being serious 


frivolous /'triv:los/ adjective silly and not se- 
rious efrivolously adverb 


frizzy /‘frizi/ adjective Frizzy hair has a lot of 
very small, tight curls. 


fro /frau/ adverb DSee: to? and fro 


frog /frog/ noun [C] a small, green animal with 
long back legs for jumping that lives in or near 
water 


frogman /'frpgmon/ noun |C] plural frogmen 
someone whose job is to swim under water 
wearing a rubber suit and using special 
breathing equipment Police frogmen are 
searching the lake. 


o frightening /'frait*nm/ adjective making you o«from strong form /from/ weak form /fram/ prep- 


feel afraid or nervous a very frightening film 
efrighteningly adverb 


frightful /'frartf-1/ adjective UK old-fashioned 
very bad The house was in a frightful mess. 


frightfully /'frartf-li/ adverb UK old-fashioned 
very They're frightfully rich, you know. 


frigid /'tridsid/ adjective 1 [SEX] not enjoying sex- 
ual activity, usually said about a woman 2 [UN- 
FRIENDLY] literary not friendly or emotional 


frill /tri/ noun 1 [C] a strip of material with a 
lot of folds which is used to decorate the edge 
of cloth 2 frills extra things that are added to 
something to make it nicer or more attractive, 
but that are not really necessary a cheap, no 
frills airline service 


frilly /'trii/ adjective with a lot of frills a frilly 
dress 


fringe" /frind3/ noun |C] 1 [HAIR 
plural]) hair that is cut short and straight at 
he top of someone's face 2 [DECORATION] loose 
hreads that hang along the edge of cloth as a 
decoration 3 [EDGE] the outside edge of an area, 
group, or subject and not the main part 


fringe? /frind3/ verb be fringed with sth If a 
place or object is fringed with something, that 
hing forms a border along the edge. The river 
is fringed with wild flowers. 


UK (US bangs 


fringe? /frind3/ adjective {always before noun] 
not belonging to the main part of a group, ac- 
ivity, or subject fringe politics/theatre 


fringe 'benefit noun [C] something extra that 
you get from your employer in addition to 
money [usually plural] fringe benefits such as pri- 
vate health care 


osition 1 [STARTING PLACE] used to show the place, 
time, or level that someone or something 
started at Did you walk all the way from Bond 
Street? o The museum is open from 9.30 to 6.00, 
Tuesday to Sunday. o Prices start from £5,595. 
2 [HOME] used to say where someone was born, 
or where someone lives or works His mother's 
originally from Poland. o Our speaker tonight 
is from the BBC. 3 DISTANCE] used to say how far 
away something is Their holiday cottage is 
about 15 kilometres from the coast. 4 [GIVING 
used to say who gave or sent something to 
someone Have you had a Christmas card from 
Faye yet? 5 [REMOVING] If you take something 
from a person, place, or amount, you take it 
away. Two from ten leaves eight. o We had to 
borrow some money from my father to pay the 
bill. 6 [PRODUCED] used to say where something 
was produced or grown These vegetables are 
fresh from the garden. 7 |MATERIAL| used to say 
what something is made of juice made from or- 
anges 8 [AVOID] used to show something that 
you want to avoid or prevent There's a bar 
across the front to prevent you from falling out. 
9 [POSITION] used to show where you are when 
you look at something or how you see some- 
thing The view from the top was absolutely 
breathtaking. 10 [REASON] used to say why you 
think or believe something I guessed from her 
accent that she must be French. o From what 
I've heard, the new exam is going to be a lot 
more difficult. 11 [CAUSE] used to say what 
causes something Deaths from heart disease 
continue to rise every year. o He was rushed to 
hospital suffering from severe burns. 12 [cow- 
PARE] used when you are saying how similar or 
different two things, people, or places are Uni- 
versity is very different from school. 13 a week/ 
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ofront’ 


six months/ten years, etc from now a week/six 
months/ten years, etc after the time when you 
are speaking Who knows what we'll all be do- 
ing five years from now? 14 from now/then, etc 
on starting now/then, etc and continuing into 
the future They were good friends from that 
day on. 


/frant/ noun 1 the front a 
MOST IMPORTANT SIDE] the side of something that 
is most important or most often seen because 
it faces forward You need to write the address 
clearly on the front of the envelope. o There 
was blood on the front of his shirt. b 
FORWARD PART] the part of something that is fur- 
thest forward We asked to sit in the front of 
the plane. o He was standing right at the front. 
2 in front a [FURTHER FORWARD] further forward 
than someone or something else She started a 
conversation with the man sitting in front of 
her. b [WINNING] winning in a game or 
competition By half time the Italians were well 
in front. 3 in front of a [NEAR] close to the front 
part of something He parked the car in front of 
the house. b [SEEING/HEARING] where someone can 
see or hear you Please don't swear in front of 
the children. 4 |BEHAVIOUR] [C] when someone be- 
haves in a way that hides how they really feel 
usually singular] Many parents decide to stay 
ogether, putting up a front for the children's 
sake. 5 [ILLEGAL ACTIVITY] [C] an organization or 
activity that is used to hide a different, illegal 
activity [usually singular] Police discovered the 
restaurant was just a front for a drugs opera- 
ion. 6 the front an area of land where soldiers 
fight during a war Thousands of young men 
were sent to the front to fight. 7 on the business/ 
jobs/politics, etc front in a particular area of ac- 
ivity How are things on the work front at the 
moment? 8 [WEATHER] [C] a line where warm air 
meets cold air affecting the weather A cold 
front is moving across the Atlantic. 


o«front? /frant/ adjective [always before noun] in or 
at the front of something the front door/garden 
o the front page of the newspaper 


frontal /'rantil/ adjective 1 relating to the 
front of something 2 a frontal attack/assault 
when you criticize or attack someone or some- 
thing in a very strong and direct way 


frontier /fran'tia/ noun 1 [C] GEOGRAPHY a line 
or border between two countries 2 the frontiers 
of sth the limits of what is known or what has 
been done before in an area of knowledge or 
activity the frontiers of science and technology 


front ‘line noun the front line a the place 
where soldiers fight in a war b a position of 
direct and important influence doctors work- 
ing in the front line of medicine efront-line 
/'frantlam/ adjective [always before noun] front- 
line troops 


front-page /'frant,peid5/ adjective front-page 
news/story, etc news that is very important and 
suitable for the front page of a newspaper 


front-runner / frant'rana'/ (9) /'frAnt,rano'/ 
noun [|C] the person or organization that will 
most probably win something 

frost! /frost/ noun 1 [SUBSTANCE] [U] a thin, white 


layer of ice that forms on surfaces, especially 
at night, when it is very cold 2 [COLD] [C] when 
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the temperature is cold and water freezes 
We're expecting a hard frost tonight. 


frost? /frost/ US (UK/US ice) verb [T] FOOD to 
cover a cake with frosting (- sweet mixture 
used to cover cakes) 


frostbite /'frostbait/ noun [U] HEALTH when ex- 
treme cold injures your fingers and toes 


frosted /‘frostid/ adjective Frosted glass has a 
special surface so that you cannot see through 
it. 

frosting /‘frostiy/ US (UK/US icing) noun [U] 
FOOD a sweet mixture used to cover or fill 
cakes, made from sugar and water or sugar 
and butter 


frosty /‘frosti/ adjective 1 [COLD] very cold, with 
a thin layer of white ice covering everything 
a frosty morning 2 |NOT FRIENDLY| not friendly 
She gave me a very frosty look. 


froth /frv0/ noun [U] small, white bubbles such 
as on the surface of a liquid efroth verb [I] 
efrothy adjective frothy coffee 


frown!’ /fraun/ verb [I] to make your face show 
that you are annoyed or worried by moving 
your eyebrows (- lines of hair above your 
eyes) She frowned when I mentioned his name. 
frown on/upon sth phrasal verb to think that 
something is wrong and that you should not 
do it [often passive] Smoking is frowned upon in 
many public places. 

frown? /traun/ noun [C] the expression on your 


face when you frown He looked at me with a 
puzzled frown. 


froze /trouz/ past tense of freeze 


frozen’ /'trouz»n/ adjective 1 FOOD Frozen food 
has been made so that it will last a long time 
by freezing. frozen peas 2 WATER] turned into 
ice The pond was frozen and people were skat- 
ing on it. 3 PERSON] informal extremely cold Is 
there any heating in here? I'm frozen! 


frozen? /'trooz»n/ past participle of freeze 


fructose /'froktoos/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY, BIOL- 
OGY a type of sugar that you find in honey and 
many fruits 


frugal /'fru:g°l/ adjective careful not to spend 
very much money 


dried/fresh fruit e a piece of fruit e fruit 
juice e citrus/tropical fruit 


ofruit /fru:t/ noun 1 BIOLOGY, FOOD (C, U] some- 


thing such as an apple or orange that grows 
on a tree or a bush, contains seeds, and can be 
eaten as food dried/fresh fruit o fruit juice 
>See colour picture Fruit and Vegetables on page 
Centre 10 2 the fruit(s) of sth the good result of 
someone's work or actions This book is the 
fruit of 15 years’ research. 3 bear fruit If some- 
thing that someone does bears fruit, it pro- 
duces successful results. Our decision is just 
beginning to bear fruit. DSee also: citrus fruit 


fruitful /tru:tf3/ adjective producing good or 
useful results We had a very fruitful discus- 
sion. 


fruition /tru'1f^n/ noun [U] formal when a plan 
or an idea really begins to happen, exist, or be 
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O= Important words to learn 


successful The plan never really came to fru- 
ition. 
fruitless /'ru:tlos/ adjective not successful or 


achieving good results a long and fruitless 
search 


fruity /‘fru:ti/ adjective FOOD smelling or tast- 
ing of fruit a fruity wine/taste 


frustrate /fras'treit/. @ /'frastreit/ verb [T] 
1 [ANNOY] to make someone feel annoyed be- 
cause things are not happening in the way 
that they want, or in the way that they should 
It really frustrates me when she arrives late for 
meetings. 2 [PREVENT] to prevent someone from 
achieving something, or to prevent something 
from happening They have frustrated all our 
attempts to find a solution to this problem. 


frustrated /fras'treitid/ © /'frastrertid/ adjec- 
tive annoyed because things are not happening 
in the way that you want, or in the way that 
they should I’m very frustrated at/with my 
lack of progress. 


frustrating /fras'treitig/. © /'frstreitig/. ad- 
jective making you feel frustrated a frustrating 
situation 


sheer frustration e in frustration e frustra- 
tion at (doing) sth 


frustration /fras'tre1[?n/ noun [C, U] the feeling 
of being annoyed because things are not hap- 
pening in the way that you want, or in the way 
that they should J could sense his frustration 
at not being able to help. 


frustum /'frastom/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS the 
part of a solid shape such as a cone that is 
between the base of the shape and parallel 
plane (= layer) through the shape or between 
two parallel layers through the shape 


fry /frat/ verb |l, T] FOOD to cook something in 
hot oil or fat or to be cooked in hot oil or fat 
Fry the onions in a little butter. DSee picture at 
cook 


‘frying ipan noun [|C] a flat, metal pan with a 
long handle that is used for frying food 2See 
colour picture The Kitchen on page Centre 2 


ft MEASURES written abbreviation for foot (= a 
unit for measuring length) 


the FTSE 100 Index / futsiwan,handrad- 
‘m.deks/ (trademark, informal the Footsie) 
noun [no plural] ECONOMICS a number which 
shows the value of the share prices of the hun- 
dred most important British companies, 
which is published by the Financial Times, a 
British newspaper The FTSE 100 Index closed 
31.6 points down at 2459.3 in today's trading. 


fudge' /f^ds/ noun [U] FOOD a soft sweet food 
made from butter, sugar, and milk 


fudge? /fad3/ verb informal 1 [AVOID ANSWER] [T] 
UK to avoid making a decision or giving a 
clear answer about something The government 
continues to fudge the issue. 2 [SLIGHTLY CHEAT] |I, 


o«full' /ful/ adjective 1 


fuel bills/consumption/prices/supplies e 
fuel efficiency 


o«fuel' /'fju:ol/ noun |C, U] a substance that is 


burned to provide heat or power The plane ran 
out of fuel and had to land at sea. 


fuel? /'fju:ə1/ verb [T] UK fuelling, past fuelled, 
US fueling, past fueled to make people's ideas 
or feelings stronger, or to make a situation 
worse Newspaper reports are fuelling fears 
about GM foods. 


fugitive /'fju:dzətıv/ noun [C] someone who is 
escaping or hiding from the police or from a 
dangerous situation 


fulcrum /‘fulkram/ noun [C usually singular] 
PHYSICS the point at which a bar, or something 
that is balancing, is supported or turns See 
picture at lever 


fulfil UK (US fulfill) /fol'f11/ verb fulfilling, past 
fulfilled 1 fulfil a duty/promise/responsibility, etc 
to do something that you have promised to do 
or that you are expected to do He has failed to 
fulfil his duties as a father. 2 fulfil an ambition/ 
dream/goal, etc to do something that you really 
wanted to do 3 fulfil a function/need/role, etc to 
do something that is necessary or useful You 
seem to fulfil a very useful role in the organi- 
zation. 4 fulfil criteria/requirements/qualifica- 
tions, etc to have all the qualities that are 
wanted or needed for something You have to 
fulfil certain requirements to qualify for the 
competition. 


fulfilled /ful'fild/ adjective feeling happy that 
you are receiving everything that you want 
from your life >Opposite unfulfilled 


fulfilling /tul'filip/ adjective If something is 
fulfilling, it satisfies you and makes you 
happy. a fulfilling job 

fulfilment UK (US fulfillment) /fol'filmant/ 
noun |U] 1 [PLEASURE] a feeling of pleasure be- 
cause you are receiving or achieving what you 
want I hope that you'll find happiness and ful- 
filment in your life together. 2 [SOMETHING DONE 
when someone does something necessary or 
something that they have wanted or promised 
to do Being here is the fulfilment of a lifelong 
ambition. 


NO MORE POSSIBLE] If a con- 
tainer or a space is full, it contains as many 
things or people as possible or as much of 
something as possible. We couldn't get in, the 
cinema was full. o The shelves were full of 
books. 2 [ALOT] containing a lot of things or peo- 
ple or a lot of something The room was full of 
people. o His face was full of anger. 3 COMPLETE 
[always before noun] complete and including 
every part Please give your full name and ad- 
dress. 4 full speed/strength/volume, etc the 
greatest speed, strength, volume, etc possible 
We were driving at full speed. o She got full 
marks in the test. 5 be full of yourself to think 
that you are very important 6 be full of sth to 
be talking or thinking a lot about a particular 
thing He's full of stories about his holiday. 


T] US to slightly cheat, often by not telling the 
exact truth He fudged on his income tax re- 
turn. 
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7 \FOOD) informal (also UK full up) having eaten 
enough food No more for me, thanks, I'm full. 
8 a full face/figure a face or body shape that is 
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large and round 2See also: have your hands (hand) 
full, be in full swing? 


full? /ful/ noun 1 in full completely and with 
nothing missing The speech will be published 
in full in tomorrow's newspaper. 2 to the full 
mainly UK as much or as well as possible She 
certainly lived life to the full. 


full-blown /‘ful,bloun/ adjective completely de- 
veloped a full-blown crisis o a full-blown dis- 
ease 


full 'board noun [U] UK when all your meals 
are provided in a hotel 


several carbon compounds with molecules 
arranged in a round, hollow shape 


full-fledged / ful'fled3d/ US (UK fully-fledged) 
adjective {always before noun] having finished 
developing, studying, or establishing yourself 


full-grown / ful'graun/ adjective A full-grown 
person, animal, or plant has developed com- 
pletely, and is not expected to grow more. a 
full-grown man 


(full 'house noun [C] when all the seats in a 
place such as a theatre or cinema are full 
full-length / ful'len@/ adjective 1 a full-length 


book/film, etc a book or film that is the usual 
length and not shorter a full-length feature 


O= Important words to learn 


something She fumbled in her bag for her 
glasses. 


fume /fju:m/ verb [I] to be extremely angry, es- 
pecially in a quiet way A week later, she was 
still fuming about his behaviour. 


fumes /fju:mz/ noun [plural] strong, unpleasant, 
and often dangerous gas or smoke car exhaust 
fumes 


have fun e good/great fun e be no fun e for 
fun 


fullerene /'tulori:n/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY any ofo«fun' /fan/ noun [U] 1 enjoyment or pleasure, or 


something that gives you enjoyment or pleas- 
ure She's great fun to be with. o Have fun! 
(= enjoy yourself) o It’s no fun having to work 
late every night. 2 for fun/for the fun of it for 
pleasure and not for any other reason 3 make 
fun of sb/sth to make a joke about someone or 
something in an unkind way The other chil- 
dren at school used to make fun of his hair. 


fun? /fan/ adjective enjoyable or entertaining 
There are lots of fun things to do here. 


a basic/important/primary/vital function 
e carry out/fulfil/provide/serve a function 


film 2 a full-length mirror/photograph, etc a mir-o«function! /'tApkJ*n/ noun [C] 1 PURPOSE] the pur- 


ror or image that shows a person's whole body 
from the head to the feet 3 a full-length coat/ 
dress/skirt, etc a long piece of clothing that 
reaches to your feet 


full ‘moon noun [no plural] ASTRONOMY the 
moon when it appears as a complete circle 


full-on /ful'vn/ adjective 1 [GREAT] very great or 
to the greatest degree full-on luxury 2 [ENTHU- 
SIASTIC] very serious and enthusiastic, often in 
a way which annoys other people 

full-page / ful'peid5/ adjective [always before 
noun| filling a complete page in a newspaper or 
magazine a full-page ad 

full-scale /ful'skei/ adjective [always before 
noun] 1 [LARGE] very large or serious and involv- 
ing everything that is possible or expected The 
violence has developed into a full-scale war. 
2 MODEL] A full-scale model is the same size as 
the original thing that it is representing. 


(full 'stop UK (US period) noun [C] LANGUAGE a 
mark (.) used at the end of a sentence, or to 


pose of something or someone Each button has 
a different function. 2 [EVENT] a large, formal 
party or ceremony a charity function 3 
MATHEMATICS a quantity whose value depends 
on another value and changes with that value 


function? /'tApkj»n/ verb [I] to work or operate 
The operation should help his lungs to function 
properly again. 
function as sth phrasal verb to have a partic- 
ular purpose The spare bedroom also functions 
as a study. 


functional /'fanks-n'l/ adjective 1 [PRACTICAL] de- 
signed to be practical or useful and not only 
attractive functional clothing 2 [WORKING] oper- 
ating or working correctly The system is not 
yet fully functional. 


‘function key (written abbreviation F) noun [C] 
COMPUTING one of the keys on a computer key- 
board which has the letter F and a number on 
it and that makes the computer do particular 
jobs Press F4 to print. 


show that the letters before it are an abbrevi-o.fund /fand/ noun 1 FINANCE [C] an amount of 


ation See Extra help page Punctuation on page Cen- 
tre 18. 


full-time /,ful'taim/ adjective happening or 
working for the whole of the working week 
and not only part of it a full-time job/course 
efull-time adverb She works full-time. 


ofully /'fuli/ adverb completely The restaurant 
was fully booked. o He is fully aware of the 
dangers involved. 


fully-fledged  /íui'fledid/ UK (US full- 
fledged) adjective [always before noun] having 
finished developing, studying, or establishing 
yourself I won't be a fully-fledged doctor until 
after the exams. 


fumble /'tAmbl/ verb [I] to use your hands with 
difficulty to try to get hold of something or find 


money collected, saved, or provided for a pur- 
pose a pension fund 2 funds FINANCE [plural] 
money needed or available to spend on some- 
thing The charity closed down due to lack of 
funds. efund verb [T] to provide money for an 
event, activity, or organization Who is the pro- 
ject funded by? 


fundamental / fando'ment*l/ adjective relat- 
ing to the most important or main part of 
something a fundamental change/difference 
o Training is fundamental to success. efun- 
damentally adverb The world has changed fun- 
damentally over the last century. 


fundamentalism / fAndo'mentslizzm/ noun [U] 
RELIGION the belief that the traditions and 
rules of a religion should be followed exactly 
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fundamentalist /,fando'ment-list/ noun [C] 
RELIGION someone who believes that the rules 
of their religion should be followed exactly 
efundamentalist adjective 


fundamentals /fando'ment-lz/ noun [plural] 
the main principles, or most important parts 
of something 


funding /‘fandin/ noun [U] FINANCE money 
given by a government or organization for an 
event or activity The company received state 
funding for the project. 


fundraiser /'fand,reiza'/ noun [C] FINANCE a 
person or an event that collects money for a 
particular purpose 


fundraising /f4nd,eizm/ noun [U] FINANCE 
when you collect money for a particular pur- 
pose a fundraising event 


o«funeral /'fjumral/ noun [C] a ceremony for bur- 
ying or burning the body of a dead person 


‘funeral director UK (US ‘funeral director) 
noun [C] someone whose job is to organize fu- 
nerals and prepare dead bodies to be buried or 
burned 


fungus /'fanges/ noun [C, U] plural fungi or fun- 
guses BIOLOGY a type of plant without leaves 
and without green colouring which gets its 
food from other living or decaying things 


funk /fank/ noun [U] MUSIC a style of popular 
music with a strong rhythm that is influenced 
by African and jazz music 


funky /‘fanki/ adjective informal 1 fashionable 
in an unusual and noticeable way She's got 
some very funky clothes. 2 MUSIC Funky music 
has a strong rhythm, and is good to dance to. 


funnel /'tAnl/ noun [C] 
1 [LIQUID] a tube with a /@ 
wide part at the top \ 
that you use to pour 
liquid or powder into 
something that has a 
small opening >See 
picture at filtrate 2 [SMOKE 
a metal pipe on the top 
of a ship or train 
which smoke comes 
out of 


funnily /‘fanii/ adverb 
UK funnily enough al- 
though it seems 
strange and surprising 
Funnily enough, I was 
just thinking about you funnel 
when you called. 


o«funny /'tAni/ adjective 1 [MAKING YOU LAUGH] mak- 
ing you smile or Janen a funny story o It’s not 
funny. Don't laugh! 2 [STRANGE] strange or un- 


usual and not what you expect This chicken 
tastes a bit funny. 


fun or funny? 
Use fun to talk about something which you enjoy doing. 
Going to the cinema is fun. 


Use funny to describe something which makes you 
laugh. 


The film was really funny. 


furrow 


The adjective amusing is a more formal al- 
ternative to ‘funny’: I gave her an article 
that I thought she would find amusing. 


If something is extremely funny, you can 
use the adjectives hilarious or (informal) 
hysterical: Tve just read his autobiography 
- it's absolutely hilarious/hysterical. 


If someone talks in a way that is clever and 
funny, you can use the adjective witty: He 
was a very witty man. 


The adjective comical is sometimes used if 
someone or something looks funny: She 
looked so comical in that hat! 


If you want to describe a person as very 
funny, in informal situations you can use 
the expressions be a good laugh (UK) and 
be a scream. You'd like Amanda - she's a 
scream/good laugh. 


o«fur /f3:'/ noun 1 BIOLOGY [U] the thick hair that 
covers the bodies of some animals like cats 
and rabbits 2 [C, U] the skin of an animal cov- 
ered in thick hair and used for making 
clothes, or a piece of clothing made from this 


furious /'fjuorios/ adjective 1 [ANGRY| extremely 
angry He's furious at the way he's been 
treated. o My boss was furious with me. 2 [EN- 
ERGETIC] very energetic or fast a furious attack 
efuriously adverb 


furlong /'s:Ipp/ noun [C] MEASURES, SPORT a 
unit of length used in horse races equal to 201 
metres 


furnace /'fs:nis/ noun [C] a container which is 
heated to a very high temperature and used to 
heat buildings, melt metal, or burn things 


furnish /'fs:nıf/ verb [T] to put furniture into a 
room or building They have furnished the 
room very simply. 
furnish sb with sth phrasal verb formal to pro- 
vide someone with something Can you furnish 
me with any further information? 


furnished /'faini{t/ adjective If a room or 
building is furnished, there is furniture in it. 


furnishings /'fa:mfipz/ noun [plural] the fur- 
niture, curtains and other decorations in a 
room or building 


a piece of furniture e garden/office furniture 
e antique furniture 


o furniture /'fa:nitfa'/ noun [U] objects such as 
chairs, tables, and beds that you put into a 
room or building antique furniture 


furore /fjua'ro:ri/ UK (US furor /'fjuro:r/) noun 
[no plural] a sudden, excited, or angry reaction 
to something by a lot of people The book 
caused a furore when it was published. 


furrow’ /'taroo/ noun [C] 1 FARMING a deep line 
cut into a field that seeds are planted in 2 [FACE 
a deep line on someone's face, especially above 
their eyes 

furrow? /'farou/ verb furrow your brow to make 
deep lines appear on your face above your 
eyes He furrowed his brow as he struggled to 
think of a solution. 
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furry /'fa:ri/ adjective covered with fur or with 
something that feels like fur 


further? /'fs:da'/ adverb 1 [MORE] more He re- 
fused to discuss the matter further. o Have you 
got any further (= achieved any more) with 
your research? 2 [PLACE/TIME] (comparative of far) 
at or to a place or time that is a longer distance 
away Let's walk a bit further down the road. 

further? /'f2:02°/ adjective [always before noun] 
more or extra For further details about the of- 
fer, call this number. o We will let you know if 
there are any further developments. 

further? /'f3:52'/ verb [T] to make something de- 
velop or become more successful He'll do 
anything to further his career. 

further edu'cation noun [U] UK EDUCATION 
education at a college for people who have left 
school but are not at a university 

furthermore / f2:69'mor/ (9 /'fa:rdermo:r/ 
adverb in addition to what has just been said 


O= Important words to learn 


fuss over sb/sth phrasal verb to give someone 
or something too much attention because you 
want to show that you like them 


fussy /'fasi/ adjective 1 [NOT LIKING] only liking 
particular things and very difficult to please 
She's a very fussy eater. 2 [CAREFUL] too careful 
about unimportant details 3 [TOO COMPLICATED] If 
something is fussy, it is too complicated in de- 
sign and has too many details. 
futile /tfju:ta/ © /'fju:tol/ adjective certain 
not to have a successful effect or result a futile 


attempt to escape efutility /fju:'tiloti/ noun |U] 
when something is futile 


futon /'tu:ton/ noun [C] a flat bed filled with soft 
material that can be used on the floor or on a 
wooden base, or folded into a seat 


the distant/foreseeable/near future e plan 
for/predict the future e in the future 


furthest /'fs:d1st/ adjective, adverb (superlativeofuture’ /'tfjutfo/ noun 1 the future a 


of far) most distant 


furtive /'fs:tiv/ adjective doing something se- 
cretly, or done secretly, so that people do not 
notice He gave her a furtive glance as soon as 
his wife left the room. efurtively adverb 


fury /'fjueri/ noun |U, no plural] extreme anger 
He could hardly control his fury. 


fuse" /fju:z/ noun [C] 1 PHYSICS a small object 
that stops electrical equipment working if 
there is too much electricity going through it 
The fuse has blown. You'll have to change it. 
o a fuse box 2 [BOMB] the part of a bomb or 
other explosive object that starts the explosion 
Light the fuse, and then stand back. 


fuse? /fju:z/ verb |I, T] 1 PHYSICS UK If a piece 
of electrical equipment fuses, or if you fuse it, 
it stops working because there is too much 
electricity going through it. You've fused the 
lights. 2 to join or become combined The 
bones of the skull are not properly fused at 
birth. 

fuselage /'tju:zla:5/ noun [C] the main body of 
an aircraft 

fusion /'fju:3°n/ noun [C, U] 1 PHYSICS when two 
or more things join or become combined nu- 
clear fusion o She describes her music as a fu- 
sion of folk and rock. 2 PHYSICS the process of 
joining two nuclei (7 central parts of atoms) 
to produce energy 


fuss’ /t4s/ noun 1 |U, no plural] when people be- 
come excited, annoyed, or anxious about 
something, especially about something unim- 
portant What's all the fuss about? o They were 
making a big fuss over nothing. 2 kick up/ 
make a fuss to complain about something Jf 
they don't bring our food soon, I'll have to kick 
up a fuss. 3 make a fuss of/over sb to give some- 
one a lot of attention and treat them well My 
uncle always makes a big fuss of the children. 


fuss? /fas/ verb [I] to worry too much or get too 
excited, especially about unimportant things 
Please don't fuss, Mum. Everything's under 
control. 


the time which is to come He likes 
to plan for the future. © They hope to get mar- 
ried in the near future (= soon). b LANGUAGE 
In grammar, the future is the form of the verb 
used to talk about something that will happen. 
2 in future UK (mainly US in the future) begin- 
ning from now In future, I'll be more careful 
about who I lend my bike to. 3 WHAT WILL HAPPEN 
[C] what will happen to someone or something 
in the time which is to come We need to discuss 
the future of the company. 4 [SUCCESS] [U, no plu- 
ral] the chance of continuing to exist or suc- 
ceed She’s got a very promising future ahead 
of her. 


o future? /'fju:tf/ adjective [always before noun] 


1 happening or existing in the time which is 
to come future plans o in future years o What 
will we leave for future generations? 2 future 
tense LANGUAGE the form of the verb which is 
used to talk about something that will happen 


the future 'perfect noun LANGUAGE the form 
of the verb which is used to show that an ac- 
tion will have been completed before a partic- 
ular time in the future. The sentence ‘T1 
probably have left by then.' is in the future 
perfect. 


futuristic /fju:tfa'risttk/ adjective very mod- 
ern and strange and seeming to come from 
some imagined time in the future a futuristic 
steel building 


fuzzy /'fazi/ adjective 1 NOT CLEAR] confused and 
not clear We could only get a fuzzy picture on 
the television. 2 [WITH HAIRS] covered in soft, 
short hairs, or material like this a fuzzy kitten 
o fuzzy slippers 


(fuzzy 'logic noun [U] a way of solving ques- 
tions in which statements or opinions are 
formed from information which is not clear or 
definite 


FYI internet abbreviation for for your informa- 
tion: used when you send someone a document 
or tell them something you think they should 
know about 
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O= Important words to learn 


G, g /d3i:/ the seventh letter of the alphabet 


Q MEASURES written abbreviation for gram (= a 
unit for measuring weight) 


gabble /'gzbl/ verb [I, T] UK informal to talk 
quickly or in a way that people cannot under- 
stand He gabbled something in Italian. 


gable /'geibl/ noun [C] the top end of a wall of 
a building where two sloping parts of a roof 
meet at a point 


gadget /'geda3t/ noun [C] a small piece of 
equipment that does a particular job, espe- 
cially a new type a Kitchen gadget 


Gaelic /'geilik, 'gaelik/ noun [U] LANGUAGE a lan- 
guage spoken in parts of Scotland and Ireland 
eGaelic adjective relating to Gaelic or to the 
Gaelic culture of Scotland and Ireland 


gaffe /gæf/ noun [C] when someone says or 
does something embarrassing without intend- 
ing to The minister has made a series of em- 
barrassing gaffes. 


gag’ /gaeg/ verb gagging, past gagged 1 [COVER 
MOUTH] [T] to fasten something over someone's 
mouth so that they cannot speak The owners 
of the house were found bound and gagged in 
the cellar. 2 [STOP INFORMATION] [T] to prevent 
someone from giving their opinion or giving 
information about something The government 
is trying to gag the press over the issue. 3 [AL- 
MOST VOMIT] |I] to feel that you are going to vomit 
The sight of the body made him gag. 4 be gag- 
ging for sth UK informal to want something 
or want to do something very much I’m 
gagging for a coffee. 

gag? /gæg/ noun [C] 1 JOKE] informal a joke or 
funny story 2 [COVER] something that is fastened 
over someone’s mouth to stop them speaking 


gaggle /'gegl/ noun [C] a group of people, es- 
pecially when they are noisy a gaggle of news- 
paper reporters 


gaiety /'geroti/ noun |U] old-fashioned happi- 
ness or excitement 


gaily /'geii/ adverb old-fashioned in a happy 
way 


o«gain' /gem/ verb 1 [GET] T] to get something use- 
ful or positive The country gained independ- 
ence in 1948. o You'll gain a lot of experience 
working there. 2 gain by/from sth to get an ad- 
vantage or something valuable from some- 
thing Who stands to gain from the will? 
3 [INCREASE] [T] to increase in something such as 
size, weight, or amount He's gained a lot of 
weight in the last few months. 4 [CLOCK] |I, T] Ifa 
clock or a watch gains, it works too quickly 
and shows a time that is later than the real 
time. See also: gain/lose ground’, get/gain the upper 
hand' 

gain on sb/sth phrasal verb to get nearer to 
someone or something that you are chasing 
Quick! They’re gaining on us. 


gain? /gein/ noun [C, U] 1 [POSITIVE THING] when 
you get something useful or positive financial 
gain 2 [INCREASE] an increase in something such 
as size, weight, or amount 


gait /geit/ noun [C] someone's particular way of 
walking I recognized his gait from a distance. 

gala /'ga:lo/ (9) /'geilo/ noun [C] a special social 
event, performance, or sports competition a 
gala concert 


galaxy /'g«eloksi/ noun [C] ASTRONOMY a very 
large group of stars held together in the uni- 
verse 


gale /geil/ noun [C] a very strong wind 


gall" /go:1/ noun have the gall to do sth to be 
rude enough to do something that is not con- 
sidered acceptable I can't believe he had the 
gall to complain. 


gall? /gə:1/ verb [T] to annoy someone What 
galls me is that he escaped without punishment. 
egalling adjective annoying It’s particularly 
galling for me that she gets paid more than I 
do. 


gallant /'gælənt/ adjective literary 1 [BRAVE 
brave a gallant attempt to rescue a drowning 
man 2 [POLITE] polite and kind, especially to 
women egallantly adverb egallantry noun [U 
when someone is gallant 


gall bladder noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY an 
organ in the body that contains a substance 
that helps you to digest food See picture at ali- 
mentary canal 


gallery /'g«lri/ noun [C] 1 ART a room or build- 
ing that is used for showing paintings and 
other art to the public a museum and art gal- 
lery 2 HIGH FLOOR] a floor at a higher level that 
looks over a lower floor inside a large room or 
building The courtroom has a public gallery. 


galley /'g«li/ noun [C] a kitchen in a ship or 
aircraft 


gallon /'gælən/ noun [C] MEASURES a unit for 
measuring liquid, equal to 4.546 litres in the 
UK and 3.785 litres in the US See Extra help page 
Numbers and measurements on page Centre 24. 


gallop /'gæləp/ verb [I] If a horse gallops, it 
runs very fast. egallop noun [no plural] 

gallows /'gæləvz/ noun [C] plural gallows a 
wooden structure used in the past to hang 
criminals from to kill them 


galore /ga'lo:/ adjective [always after noun] in 
large amounts or numbers There are bargains 
galore at the new supermarket. 


galvanize (also UK -ise) /'galvonaiz/ verb [T] 
1 to make someone suddenly decide to do 
something His words galvanized the team 
into action. 2 to cover the metals iron or steel 
with a thin layer of zinc (= blue-white metal) 
in order to protect them egalvanization (a/so 
UK -isation) noun [U] 

galvanized (also UK -ised) /'gzlvonaizd/ adjec- 
tive describes metal, or something made of 
metal, that is covered with a thin layer of zinc 
(= blue-white metal) 


gamble’ /'gzmbl/ verb |I, T] to risk money on 
the result of a game, race, or competition He 
gambled away all of our savings. egambler 
noun |C] egambling noun [U] 
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o«game' /germ/ noun 1 


gamble on sth phrasal verb to take a risk that 
something will happen 


take a gamble e a gamble backfires/pays off 
e a gamble on sth 

gamble? /'gzmbl/ noun [C] a risk that you take 
that something will succeed Buying this place 
was a big gamble, but it seems to have paid 


off. .— 


play a game e lose/win a game e a game of 
[chess/football, etc] e a computer game 


ACTIVITY] [C] an entertain- 
ing activity or sport that people play, usually 
needing some skill and played according to 
rules a computer game o Do you want to play 
a different game? 2 [OCCASION] [C] a particular 
competition, match, or occasion when people 
play a game Would you like a game of chess? 
o Who won yesterday's game? 3 games UK or- 
ganized sports that children do at school J al- 
ways hated games at school. o a games teacher 
4 the European/Commonwealth, etc Games SPORT 
a special event where there are lots of com- 
petitions for different sports 5 [SECRET PLAN] [C] 
UK informal a secret plan What's your game? 
6 FOOD [U] wild animals and birds that are 
hunted for food or sport 7 give the game away 
UK to spoil a surprise or joke by letting some- 
one know something that should have been 
kept secret 8 play games to not deal with a 
situation seriously or honestly Someone’s life 
is in danger here - we're not playing games. 
>See also: ball game, board game, the Olympic 
Games, video game 


game? /geim/ adjective willing to do new 
things, or things that involve a risk She's 
game for anything. 


Gameboy /'gemmboi/ noun [C] trademark COM- 
PUTING a small machine that you play com- 
puter games on and that you can carry with 
you 


gamekeeper /'geim,ki:pa'/ noun [C] someone 
whose job is to look after wild animals and 
birds that are going to be hunted 


gamepad /'geimpzd/ noun [C] COMPUTING a de- 
vice that you hold in your hands and use to 
control a computer game or video game (- a 
game in which you make pictures move on a 
screen) 


gamer /'geimo'/ noun [C] someone who plays 
games, especially computer games 


‘game show noun [C] a programme on televi- 
sion in which people play games to try to win 
prizes 

gamete /'gemi:t/ noun [C] BIOLOGY in sexual 
reproduction, a male or female cell that com- 
bines with a cell of the opposite sex to produce 
a zygote (= the cell which will develop into a 
person or animal) 


gamma globulin /,gzmo'glpbjulm/ noun [U] 
BIOLOGY a natural substance in the blood that 
protects the body against disease 


gamma radi'ation (gamma rays) noun [U] 
PHYSICS a type of radiation (= form of energy 


| a: arm | 3: her | ir see 


o«gap /gæp/ noun [C] 1 


O= Important words to learn 


that can be dangerous) which goes through 
most solid objects 

gammon /'gamon/ noun [U] UK FOOD a type of 
meat from a pig, usually cut in thick slices 

gamut /'gemot/ noun [no plural] the whole 
group of things that can be included in some- 
thing The film explores the whole gamut of 
emotions from despair to joy. 


in a gang e a gang of sth e a gang leader/ 
member 


gang! /gzn/ noun [C] 1 [YOUNG PEOPLE] a group of 
young people who spend time together, usu- 
ally fighting with other groups and behaving 
badly a member of a gang o gang violence 

2 [CRIMINALS] a group of criminals who work to- 
gether a gang of armed robbers 3 [FRIENDS] in- 
formal a group of young friends 

gang? /gæn/ verb 
gang up against/on sb phrasal verb to form a 
group to attack or criticize someone, usually 
unfairly Some older girls have been ganging up 
on her at school. 

gangly /‘gengli/ (also gangling) adjective tall 
and thin a gangly youth 

gangrene /'geggrin/ noun [U] HEALTH the 
death and decay of a part of the body because 
blood is not flowing through it 


gangster /‘gensta'/ noun [C] a member of a 
group of violent criminals 

gangway /'gegwei/ noun [C] 1 [PACE] UK a 
space that people can walk down between two 
rows of seats in a vehicle or public place 2 [SHIP 


a board or stairs for people to get on and off a 
ship 

gaol /dseil/ noun [C, U] another UK spelling of 
jail (= a place where criminals are kept as a 
punishment) 


bridge/ close/narrow the gap e the gap be- 
tween sth and sth 


SPACE| an empty space or 
hole in the middle of something, or between 
two things There's quite a big gap between the 
door and the floor. o The sun was shining 
through a gap in the curtains. 2 [DIFFERENCE] a 
difference between two groups of people, two 
situations, etc an age gap o This course 
bridges the gap between school and univer- 
sity. 3 [ABSENT THING] something that is absent 
and stops something from being complete 
There are huge gaps in my memory. 4 a gap in 
the market an opportunity for a product or 
service that does not already exist 5 [TIME] a 
period of time when nothing happens, or when 
you are doing something different from usual 
I decided to go back to teaching after a gap of 
10 years. DSee also: the generation gap 


gape /geip/ verb |I] 1 [LOOK] to look at someone 
or something with your mouth open because 
you are so surprised We stood there gaping in 
wonder at the beautiful landscape. 2 [OPEN] to 
be wide open 

gaping /'gerpry/ adjective a gaping hole/wound, 
etc a hole/wound, etc that is open very wide 
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O= Important words to learn 


gatecrash 


igap ,year noun [C] UK EDUCATION a year be-o«gas' /gæs/ noun 1 PHYSICS [C, U] a substance in 


tween leaving school and starting university 
which you usually spend travelling or work- 
ing 

o«garage /'gara:5/ (9) /ge'ra:3/ noun [C] 1 [BUILD- 
ING] a small building, often built next to a 
house, that you can put a car in 2 [BUSINESS| a 
business that repairs or sells cars, and some- 
times also sells fuel 


garbage /'ga:bids/ US (UK rubbish) noun [U] 
[THINGS NOT WANTED] things that you throw 
LIT because you do not want them 2 [BAD 
THINGS] something that you think is nonsense, 
wrong, or very bad quality How can you listen 
to that garbage on the radio! 


‘garbage can US (UK dustbin) noun [C] a large 
container for waste kept outside your house 


garbage collector US (UK dustman) noun [C] 
someone whose job is to remove the waste 
from containers left outside houses 


'garbage man noun [C] US another word for 
garbage collector 


garbled /'ga:bsld/ adjective Garbled words or 
messages are not clear and are very difficult 
o understand. 


o«garden /'ga:d:n/ noun 1 [C] UK (US yard) an 
area of ground belonging to a house, often con- 
aining grass, flowers, or trees the front/back 
garden o Dad's outside in the garden. 2 gar- 
dens [plural] a park or large public area where 
plants and flowers are grown egarden verb [I] 
o work in a garden, growing plants and mak- 
ing it look attractive 


garden centre noun [C] UK a place that sells 
hings for gardens such as plants and tools 


gardener /'ga:d:no/ noun [C] someone who 
works in a garden, growing plants and making 
it look attractive 

gardening /‘ga:dnin/ noun [U] the job or 
activity of growing a garden and keeping it 
attractive 

gargle /'ga:gl/ verb [I] HEALTH to move liquid or 
medicine around in your throat without swal- 
lowing, especially to clean it or stop it feeling 
painful 

garish /'georif/ adjective unpleasantly bright in 
colour, or decorated too much a garish red 
jacket 


garlic /'ga:lik/ noun [U] FOOD a vegetable like a 
small onion with a very strong taste and smell 
a clove of garlic 2See colour picture Fruit and 
Vegetables on page Centre 10 


garment /'ga:mont/ noun [C] formal a piece of 
clothing 


garnish /'ga:nif/ verb [T] FOOD to decorate food 
with something such as herbs or pieces of 
fruit salmon garnished with herbs and lemon 
egarnish noun [C] 


garrison /'geris°n/ noun [C] a group of soldiers 
living in a particular area or building to 
defend it 


garter /'ga:to'/ noun [C] a piece of elastic that 
holds up a woman's stockings (- very thin 
pieces of clothing that cover a woman's foot 
and leg) 


o«gate /geit/ noun [C] 1 


a form like air and not solid or liquid poison- 
ous gases 2 [FUEL] [U] a substance in a form like 
air used as a fuel for heating and cooking (UK) 
a gas cooker/ (US) a gas stove 3 [CAR FUEL] [U] US 
(UK petrol) a liquid fuel used in cars half a 
tank of gas 4 HEALTH [U] US (UK wind) gas or 
air in your stomach that makes you feel un- 
comfortable and sometimes makes noises 
5 the gas US informal the part of a car which 
you push with your foot to make it go faster 
We'd better step on the gas (- drive faster). 
See also: natural gas, tear gas 


gas? /gæs/ verb [T] gassing, past gassed to poison 
or kill someone with gas 


igas chamber noun |C] a room that is filled 
with poisonous gas to kill people 


gash /gæf/ noun [C] a long, deep wound or cut 
egash verb [T] 


igas mask noun [C] a cover you wear over your 
face to protect you from breathing poisonous 
gas 

gasohol /'gæsəhnl/ noun [U] a fuel made of 
alcohol and petrol 

gasoline /'gzs°li:n/ US (UK petrol) noun [U] an- 
other word for gas (= a liquid fuel used in cars) 

gasp /ga:sp/ verb [I] 1 [MAKE NOISE] to make a 
noise by suddenly breathing in because you 
are shocked or surprised She gasped in horror 
as the car spun out of control. 2 [BREATHE WITH 
DIFFICULTY] to breathe loudly and with difficulty 
trying to get more air He clutched his heart, 
gasping for breath. egasp noun |C] a gasp of 
surprise 

'gas pedal US (UK/US accelerator) noun [C] the 
part of a car which you push with your foot to 
make it go faster 


igas station US (UK petrol station) noun [C] a 
place where you can buy petrol (- fuel for 
cars) 


gastric /'gastrik/ adjective ANATOMY, BIOLOGY 
relating to the stomach 


gastric ‘juice noun [U] BIOLOGY the acid in 
your stomach that helps to digest food 


gastrointestinal / gzstrau,intes'taml/ adjec- 
tive ANATOMY, BIOLOGY relating to the stomach 
and the intestines (- long tube that food passes 
through after the stomach) 


gastronomic /,gzstro'npmik/ adjective FOOD 
relating to good food and cooking 


gastropod /'gestroupod/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a 
type of animal with a soft, flat body, no legs 
and often a shell, for example a snail or a slug 


DOOR] the part of a fence 
or outside wall that opens and closes like a 
door Please shut the gate. 2 [AIRPORT] the part 
of an airport where passengers get on or off an 
aircraft The flight to Dublin is now boarding 
at gate 8. 

gateau /'gatoo/ Œ /gæ'təu/ noun [C, U] plural 
gateaux UK FOOD a large cake, usually filled 
and decorated with cream 

gatecrash /'gertkræf/ verb |I, T] to go to a party 
or private event without an invitation egate- 
crasher noun [C] someone who gatecrashes 
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gateway 


gateway /'geitwei/ noun 1 [C] an opening ina 
fence or outside wall that is closed with a gate 
2 the gateway to sth the way to get into some- 
thing or somewhere the gateway to the North 


o«gather /'gaào'/ verb 1 [MAKE A GROUP) |I, T] to join 
other people somewhere to make a group, or 
to bring people together into a group Crowds 
of fans gathered at the stadium for the big 
match. 2 [COLLECT] [T] to collect several things 
together, often from different places or people 
They interviewed 1000 people to gather data on 
TV viewing habits. o She gathered her things 
together and left. 3 [THINK] [T] to think some- 
thing is true because you have heard or seen 
information about it From what I can gather, 
they haven't sold their house yet. 4 gather 
speed/strength/support, etc to increase in 
speed/strength/support, etc 


at a gathering e a gathering of [teachers/ 
world leaders, etc] e a family gathering 


gathering /'geóorm/ noun [C] a party or a 
meeting when many people get together as a 
group a family gathering 


GATT /gæt/ noun [U] ECONOMICS abbreviation 
for General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: 
an international agreement (1948-94) between 
over 100 countries to end rules that limit trade 
between them 


gaudy /'go:di/ adjective unpleasantly bright in 
colour or decoration a gaudy pink sweatshirt 
with gold embroidery 


gauge’ /geid5/ verb [T] 1 JUDGMENT] to make a 
judgment about a situation or about what 
someone thinks or feels [+ question word] It’s 
impossible to gauge what her reaction will be. 
2 [MEASURE] to measure a distance, size, or 
amount 


gauge? /geid3/ noun [C] 1 JUDGING] a way of 
judging something such as a situation or what 
someone thinks or feels Street interviews 
aren’t an accurate gauge of public opinion. 
2 [MEASURING] a method or piece of equipment 
that you use to measure something a fuel 
gauge 

gaunt /go:nt/ adjective very thin, especially be- 
cause of being ill or old a pale, gaunt face 


gauntlet /'go:ntlet/ noun 1 [C] a long, thick 
glove (= piece of clothing for your hand) 2 run 
the gauntlet to have to deal with a lot of people 
who are criticizing or attacking you 3 throw 
down the gauntlet to invite someone to argue, 
fight, or compete with you 


gauze /go:z/ noun [U] 1 HEALTH thin, transpar- 
ent cloth, especially used to cover injuries 2 
CHEMISTRY a flat square made of wires, used by 
scientists to put under containers that are be- 
ing heated by a flame 


gave /geiv/ past tense of give 


gawnp /g»:p/ UK (US gawk /go:k/) verb [I] to look 
at someone or something with your mouth 
open because you are shocked or surprised He 
just stood there gawping at me. 


o«gay' /gei/ adjective 1 [HOMOSEXUAL] homosexual 
Have you told your parents you're gay yet? o a 


O= Important words to learn 


gay bar/club 2 HAPPY] old-fashioned very happy 
and enjoying yourself 


gay? /ge1/ noun [C] someone who is homosexual, 
especially a man equal rights for gays and les- 
bians 


gaze /geiz/ verb gaze at/into, etc to look for a 
long time at someone or something or in a 
particular direction They gazed into each 
other's eyes. egaze noun [no plural] 


GB coMPUTING written abbreviation for gigabyte 
(= a unit for measuring the amount of infor- 
mation a computer can store) a 4 GB hard 
drive 


GCSE / d3i:sizes'i:/ noun [C] EDUCATION abbrevi- 
ation for General Certificate of Secondary Ed- 
ucation: in the UK, an exam taken by students 
at the age of sixteen, or the qualification itself 
Mary's got nine GCSEs. 


GDP / dsi:di:'pi/ noun [U] ECONOMICS abbrevia- 
tion for Gross Domestic Product: the total 
value of goods and services that a country pro- 
duces in a year 2Compare GNP 


gear" /gi»'/ noun 1 [VEHICLE] [C] a set of parts in 
a motor vehicle or bicycle that control how 
fast the wheels turn [usually plural] a mountain 
bike with 21 gears o to change gear 2 first/sec- 
ond/third, etc gear a particular position of the 
gears in a motor vehicle or bicycle that con- 
trols how fast the wheels turn The lights 
turned green, but I couldn't get into first gear. 
3 (CLOTHES/EQUIPMENT] [U] the clothes and equip- 
ment used for a particular purpose sports/ 
swimming gear 


gear? /gio'/ verb 

gear sth to/towards sb/sth phrasal verb to de- 
sign or organize something so that it is suita- 
ble for a particular purpose, situation, or 
group of people [often passive] These advertise- 
ments are geared towards a younger audience. 
gear (sb/sth) up phrasal verb to prepare for 
something that you have to do, or to prepare 
someone else for something [often reflexive] I’m 
trying to gear myself up for the exams. 


gearbox /'giobpks/ noun [C] the set of gears in 
a motor vehicle and the metal box that con- 
tains them 


gearing /'giorm/ noun [U] FINANCE the amount 
of a company’s money that has been borrowed 


igear lever UK (US gearshift /'giofift/) noun 
[C] a stick with a handle that you move to 
change gear in a vehicle SSee colour picture Car 
on page Centre 7 


gearstick /'giorstik/ noun [C] UK another word 
for gear lever 2See colour picture Car on page Centre 
7 


GED / d3iti:'di:/ noun [C] EDUCATION abbreviation 
for General Equivalency Diploma: an official 
document in the US that is given to someone 
who did not complete high school (= school for 
students aged 15 to 18) but who has passed a 
government exam instead 


geek /gi:k/ noun [C] informal a man who is bor- 
ing and not fashionable egeeky adjective infor- 
mal a geeky guy with a beard and glasses 


geese /gi:s/ plural of goose 
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O= Important words to learn 


gel /dsel/ noun [C, U] a thick, clear, liquid sub- 
stance, especially a product used to style hair 
hair gel o shower gel 


gelatine /‘dselatizn/ UK (US gelatin /‘d3elatin/) 


genetic 


general 'ledger (also nominal ledger) noun [C] 
FINANCE a record that a business keeps of its 
sales, things it has bought, things it owns, 
things it has to pay regular amounts for, etc. 


noun [U] FOOD a clear substance made from an-o*generally /'dsenrli/ adverb 1 usually, 


imal bones, often used to make food thicker 


gem /dzem/ noun [C] 1 GEOLOGY a valuable 
stone, especially one that has been cut to be 
used in jewellery 2 informal someone or some- 
thing that you like very much and think is 
very special 


Gemini /'d3emmai/ noun [C, U] the sign of the 
zodiac which relates to the period of 23 May - 
21 June, or a person born during this period 


gender /'d3enda"/ noun [C, U] 1 SOCIETY the state 
of being male or female 2 LANGUAGE the divi- 
sion of nouns, pronouns and adjectives into 
masculine, feminine and neuter types 


carry/have a gene e a gene (responsible) for 
sth e gene therapy 


gene /d3i:n/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a part of a cell 
that is passed on from a parent to a child and 
that controls particular characteristics 


o«general' /'dsenrrl/ adjective 1 [NOT DETAILED] not 
detailed, but including the most basic or nec- 
essary information These leaflets contain some 
general information about the school. o I've got 
a general idea of how it works. 2 
[always before noun] relating to or involving all 
or most people, things, or places There seems 
to be general agreement on this matter. 3 [NOT 
LIMITED] [always before noun] including a lot of 
things or subjects and not limited to only one 
or a few general knowledge 4 in general a 
CONSIDERING EVERYTHING] considering the whole of 
someone or something, and not just a partic- 
ular part of them / still have a sore throat, but 
I feel much better in general. b [USUALLY] usually, 
or in most situations In general, the weather 
here stays sunny. 


general? /‘dgenerl/ noun [C] an officer of very 
high rank in the army or air force 


general anaes'thetic UK (US general anes- 
thetic) noun [C, U] HEALTH a substance that is 
used to stop someone being conscious when 
they have an operation so that they do not feel 
any pain 


general e'lection noun [C] POLITICS a big elec- 
tion in which the people living in a country 


vote to decide who will represent them in theo generous /'dsenros/ adjective 1 
government 


make a generalization e a broad/gross/ 
sweeping generalization 


generalization (also UK -isation) /,d3enrlar- 
'zerf?n/ noun (C, U] when someone says some- 
thing very basic that is often true but not 
always true 


generalize (also UK -ise) /'dsen'r'laiz/ verb [I] 
to say something very basic that is often true 
but not always true 


or in most situations I generally wake up early. 
2 [AS A WHOLE| considering the whole of someone 
or something, and not just a particular part of 
them The police said that the crowd was gen- 
erally well-behaved. 3 [BY MOST PEOPLE] by most 
people, or to most people He is generally be- 
lieved to be their best player. 


general practitioner (also GP) noun [C] 
HEALTH a doctor who sees people in the local 
area and treats illnesses that do not need a 
hospital visit 


general 'strike noun [C] POLITICS a strike 
(= time when people stop working because 
they want more money, etc.) in which most 
people in a country take part 


generate /'dgenrert/ verb [T] 1 [CAUSE] to cause 
something to exist to generate income/ profit 
o This film has generated a lot of interest. 2 
PHYSICS to produce energy Many countries use 
nuclear fuels to generate electricity. 


generation / d3ena'reifn/ noun 1 SOCIETY [C] 
all the people in a society or family who are 
approximately the same age the older/ 
younger generation o This is the story of three 
generations of women. 2 [TIME] [C] a period of 
about 25 to 30 years, the time it takes for a 
child to become an adult and take the place of 
their parents in society Our family has lived 
in this village for generations. 3 [PRODUCT] [C] a 
product when it is at a particular stage of 
development a new generation of computers 
4 [ENERGY] [U] the production of energy the gen- 
eration of electricity 


the gener'ation ,gap noun SOCIETY when 
young people and old people do not under- 
stand each other because of their age differ- 
ence 


generator /‘dgenreita'/ noun [C] a machine 
that produces electricity DSee picture at wind 
turbine 


generic /d3a'nerik/ adjective 1 [TYPE] relating to 
a whole group of things or type of thing 2 
ECONOMICS A generic product such as a drug 
is not sold with the name of the company that 
produced it. 


generosity / dgen*'rpsati/ noun [U] the quality 
of being generous 


GIVING] giving 
other people a lot of money, presents, or time 
in a kind way a very generous man 2 [LARGE 
larger than usual or than expected a generous 
discount for students o a generous portion egen- 
erously adverb 


gene ‚therapy noun [U] BIOLOGY, HEALTH the 
science of changing genes (- parts of cells 
which control particular characteristics) in 
order to stop or prevent a disease 


genetic /ds»'netik/ adjective BIOLOGY relating 
to genes a rare genetic disorder o genetic re- 
search egenetically adverb 
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genetically modified 


genetically 'modified adjective BIOLOGY o«genuine /'dsenjum/ adjective 1 


Genetically modified plants or animals have 
had some of their genes (= parts of cells which 
control particular characteristics) changed. 


genetic 'code noun [C] BIOLOGY the pattern of 
chemicals inside the genes (= cells which are 
passed from parent to child) which controls 
the characteristics and qualities of a living 
thing 

genetic engi'neering noun [U] BIOLOGY 
when scientists change the genes (= parts of 
cells which control particular characteristics) 
in the cells of plants or animals 


genetic ‘fingerprint noun [C] BIOLOGY the 
pattern of someone’s genes, which make each 
person different 


genetic modifi'cation noun [U] BIOLOGY 
when the genes (= cells which are passed from 
parent to child) of a living thing are changed 
in order to make it healthier or more useful to 
humans 


genetics /d3a'netiks/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the sci- 
entific study of genes (- parts of cells which 
control particular characteristics) 


genial /'d5i:nial/ adjective kind and friendly 


genitals /‘dsenit-lz/ noun [plural] ANATOMY, 
BIOLOGY the sexual organs 


genius /‘d3i:nias/ noun 1 [PERSON] [C] someone 
who is extremely intelligent or extremely good 
at doing something Einstein was a genius. 
2 [QUALITY] [U] the quality of being extremely in- 

elligent or extremely good at doing something 

Ejinstein’s genius 

genocide /'d3enosaid/ noun [U] the intentional 

killing of a large group of people who belong 

0 a particular race or country 


genotype /'dsenoutaip/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the 
ype and arrangement of genes (- cells which 
are passed from parent to child) that each liv- 
ing thing has 


genre /'3pnra/ noun [C] LITERATURE, MUSIC, ART a 
ype of art or writing with a particular style a 
literary/musical genre 


gent /dsent/ noun [C] informal short for gentle- 
man 


genteel /dzen'ti:l/ adjective very polite, espe- 
cially in an artificial way  egentility 
/,dsen'tiloti/ noun [U] 


o«gentle /'dsentl/ adjective 1 KIND] kind and care- 
ful not to hurt or upset anyone or anything My 
mother was such a gentle, loving person. 2 [NOT 
STRONG] not strong or severe a mild soap that is 
gentle on your skin o a gentle breeze 3 [SLOPE] A 
gentle slope or climb is not steep. egently ad- 
verb egentleness noun [U] 


gentleman /'d3entlmon/ noun [C] plural gen- 
tlemen 1 [POLITE MAN] a man who behaves po- 
litely and treats people with respect He was a 
perfect gentleman. 2 MAN] a polite word for 
‘man’, used especially when talking to or 
about a man you do not know There’s a gen- 
tleman here to see you. 


the gents /ðədzents/ noun [group] UK informal 
a toilet in a public place for men >See Common 
Learner Error at toilet 


O= Important words to learn 


SINCERE] If a per- 
son or their feelings are genuine, they are sin- 
cere and honest. He shows a genuine concern 
for the welfare of his students. 2 [REAL] If some- 
thing is genuine, it is really what it seems to 
be. a genuine gold necklace egenuinely adverb 


genus / 'dsi:nos, 'dsenos/ noun [C] plural genera 
BIOLOGY a group of animals or plants that have 
the same characteristics 


geo- /dsi:ou-/ prefix relating to the earth geo- 
thermal (= of or connected with the heat inside 
the Earth) 


geography /dsi'ogrofi/ noun [U] GEOGRAPHY 
the study of all the countries of the world, and 
of the surface of the Earth such as the moun- 
tains and seas egeographer noun [C] someone 
who studies geography egeographical 
/,dsi:su'grafikol/ ( also geographic /dsi:ou- 
'graefik/) adjective egeographically adverb 


geology /d3i'pled3i/ noun [U] GEOLOGY the 
study of rocks and soil and the physical struc- 
ture of the Earth egeological /,d3i:ou'lnd31kal/ 
adjective egeologist noun [C] someone who 
studies geology 


geomagnetism / d5i:oo'megnitizzm/ noun |U] 
GEOLOGY, PHYSICS (the study of) the magnetic 
characteristics of the Earth egeomagnetic 
/ d3ixoumeg'netik/ adjective 


geometric /,d3i:u'metrik/ (also geometrical) 
adjective 1 MATHEMATICS having a regular 
shape such as a circle or triangle, or having a 
pattern made of regular shapes 2 
MATHEMATICS relating to geometry 


geometry /dsi'omitri/ noun [U] MATHEMATICS a 
type of mathematics that deals with points, 
lines, angles and shapes 


geomorphic /,dzi:o'mo:fik/ adjective GEO- 
LOGY like or relating to the Earth's surface 


geothermal /,5i:20'0::mol/ adjective GEO- 
GRAPHY relating to the heat that is produced 
inside the Earth geothermal energy/power 


geotropism / d3i:su'traupizm/ noun [U] BIO- 
LOGY the way plants or plant parts react to 
gravity (= the force that pulls objects towards 
planets) 


geriatric /,seri'etrik/ adjective relating to 
very old people geriatric patients o a geriatric 
hospital egeriatrics noun [U] care and medical 
treatment for very old people 


germ /d33:m/ noun 1 |C] a very small living 
thing that causes disease Wash your hands be- 
fore cooking so that you don't spread germs. 
2 the germ of sth the beginning of something 
the germ of a brilliant idea 


(German 'measles (also rubella) noun [U] 
HEALTH a disease which causes red spots on 
your skin 
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* € 


germination 


germinate /'d53:mineit/ verb |I, T] BIOLOGY If a 
seed germinates or is germinated, it begins to 
grow. egermination /,d53:mr'nerf?n/ noun [U] 


gerund /'dsernd/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a noun 
made from the form of a verb that ends with - 
ing, for example ‘fishing’ in ‘John loves fish- 
ing.’ 

gestation /dses'teif»n/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the 
development of a baby child or animal inside 
its mother’s body Elephants have a long ges- 
tation period. 


gesticulate /dses'tikjoleit/ verb [I] to move 
your hands and arms around to emphasize 
what you are saying or to express something 


a grand/ token gesture e a gesture of [friend- 
ship/goodwill, etc] e a nice gesture 


gesture’ /'dzestfa'/ noun [C] 1 [MOVEMENT] a 
movement you make with your hand, arm, or 
head to express what you are thinking or feel- 
ing He made a rude gesture at the crowd. 2 [AC 
TION] something you do to show people how you 
feel about a person or situation It would be a 
nice gesture to invite her to dinner. 


gesture? /'dsest[o/ verb [I] to point at some- 
thing or express something using your hand, 
arm, or head He gestured towards the win- 
dow. 


o«get" /get/ verb getting, past tense got, past par- 


ticiple got, US gotten 1 [OBTAIN] [T] to obtain or 
buy something I need to get some bread on the 
way home. [+ two objects] T'I try to get you a 
ticket. 2 [BRING] [T] to go somewhere and bring 
back someone or something Wait here while I 
get the car. 3 [RECEIVE] [T] to receive something 
or be given something Did you get anything 
nice for your birthday? o Guy still hasn't got 
my email yet. 4 |UNDERSTAND] [T] to understand 
something He never gets any of my jokes. 5 get 
into/off/through, etc to move somewhere Get 
over here right now! 6 get sth into/down/out, etc 
to move something somewhere Could you get 
that bowl down from the shelf for me? 7 get 
here/there/to the bank, etc to arrive somewhere 
What time do you normally get home from 
work? 8 get sb/sth to do sth to make someone 
or something do something Sorry, I couldn't 
get the window to shut properly. 9 get to do sth 
to have an opportunity to do something J never 
get to sit in the front seat. 10 get ill/rich/wet, etc 


o become ill/rich/wet, etc We should go. It's 
getting late. 11 get caught/killed/married, etc to 
have something done to you 12 get sth painted/ 
repaired, etc to arrange for someone to do 
something for you, usually for money I need 
to get my hair cut. 13 get cancer/flu/malaria, etc 
o become ill or develop an illness J feel like 
I’m getting a cold. 14 get a bus/train, etc to 
ravel somewhere on a bus/train, etc Maybe 
we should get a taxi home. 15 get the phone/ 
door informal to answer someone calling on 
he telephone or waiting at the door Can you 
get the phone? 


got or gotten? 
The past participle of the verb 'get' is got in British 
English and gotten in American English. 


Have you got my email yet? (UK) 
Have you gotten my email yet? (US) 


get about phrasal verb UK (US get around) 1 
[TRAVEL] to travel to a lot of places 2 [MOVE] to be 
able to go to different places without difficulty, 
especially if you are old or ill 3 [INFORMATION] If 
news or information gets about, a lot of people 
hear about it. 
get sth across phrasal verb to successfully 
communicate information to other people This 
is the message that we want to get across to the 
public. 
get ahead phrasal verb to be successful in the 
work that you do It’s tough for any woman who 
wants to get ahead in politics. 

get along phrasal verb mainly US (mainly UK 
get on) 1 [BE FRIENDS| If two or more people get 
along, they like each other and are friendly to 
each other. I don't really get along with my 
sister's husband. 2 [DEAL WITH] to deal with a sit- 
uation, especially successfully 7 wonder how 
Michael's getting along in his new job? 

get around sth phrasal verb (also UK get round 
sth) to find a way of dealing with or avoiding 
a problem Our lawyer found a way of getting 
around the adoption laws. 

get around to sth phrasal verb (also UK get 
round to sth) to do something that you have in- 
tended to do for a long time I finally got around 
to calling her yesterday. 

get at sb phrasal verb UK informal to criticize 
someone in an unkind way 

be getting at sth phrasal verb informal If you 
ask someone what they are getting at, you are 
asking them what they really mean. 

get at sth phrasal verb to be able to reach or 
get something 
get away phrasal verb 1 [LEAVE] to leave or es- 
cape from a place or person, often when it is 
difficult to do this We walked to the next beach 
to get away from the crowds. 2 [HOLIDAY] to go 
somewhere to have a holiday, especially be- 
cause you need to rest We decided to go up to 
Scotland to get away from it all (- have a re- 
laxing holiday). 

get away with sth phrasal verb to succeed in 
doing something bad or wrong without being 
punished or criticized He shouldn't treat you 
like that. Don't let him get away with it. 

get back phrasal verb to return to a place after 
you have been somewhere else By the time we 
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got back to the hotel, Lydia had already left. 
get sth back phrasal verb If you get something 
back, something that you had before is given 
to you again. I wouldn't lend him anything, 
you'll never get it back. 
get sb back phrasal verb informal to do some- 
thing unpleasant to someone because they 
have done something unpleasant to you 
get back to sb phrasal verb to talk to someone, 
usually on the telephone, to give them some 
information they have asked for or because 
you were not able to speak to them before 
get back to sth phrasal verb to start doing or 
talking about something again Anyway, I'd bet- 
ter get back to work. 
get behind phrasal verb FINANCE If you get be- 
hind with work or payments, you have not 
done as much work or paid as much money as 
you should by a particular time. 
get by phrasal verb to be able to live or deal 
with a situation with difficulty, usually by hav- 
ing just enough of something you need, such 
as money I don't know how he gets by on so 
little money. 
get sb down phrasal verb to make someone 
feel unhappy All this uncertainty is really get- 
ting me down. 
get sth down phrasal verb to write something, 
especially something that someone has said 
get down to sth phrasal verb to start doing 
something seriously and with a lot of attention 
and effort Before we get down to business, I'd 
like to thank you all for coming today. 
get in phrasal verb 1 [ENTER] to succeed in en- 
tering a place, especially a building They must 
have got in through the bathroom window. 2 
PERSON ARRIVING| to arrive at your home or the 
place where you work What time did you get in 
last night? 3 [VEHICLE ARRIVING] If a train or other 
vehicle gets in at a particular time, that is 
when it arrives. Our flight's getting in later 
than expected. 4 |BE CHOSEN] to succeed in being 
chosen or elected for a position in a school or 
other organization He wanted to go to Oxford 
but he didn't get in. 
get into sth phrasal verb 1 [BE CHOSEN] to suc- 
ceed in being chosen or elected for a position 
in a school or other organization 2 
BE INTERESTED| to become interested in an activ- 
ity or subject, or start being involved in an ac- 
tivity How did you get into journalism? 
get into sb phrasal verb If you do not know 
what has got into someone, you do not under- 
stand why they are behaving strangely. 
o«get off (sth) phrasal verb 1 [LEAVE BUS/TRAIN] to 
leave a bus, train, aircraft, or boat We should 
get off at the next stop. S See colour picture Phrasal 
Verbs on page Centre 16 2 [LEAVE WORK] to leave the 
place where you work, usually at the end of 
the day What time do you get off work? 
Get off! phrasal verb UK informal something 
that you say in order to tell someone to stop 
touching someone or something 
get (sb) off (sth) phrasal verb to avoid being 
punished for something you have done wrong, 
or to help someone avoid getting punished for 
something they have done wrong He got off 
with a £20 fine. 
get off on sth phrasal verb informal If you get 
off on something, it makes you feel very ex- 
cited, especially in a sexual way. 
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o«get off with sb phrasal verb UK informal to 
begin a sexual relationship with someone 
o«get on (sth) phrasal verb to go onto a bus, 
train, aircraft, or boat I think we got on the 
wrong bus. DSee colour picture Phrasal Verbs on 
page Centre 16 
be getting on phrasal verb informal 1 [OLD] to 
be old 2 [LATE] mainly UK If time is getting on, 
it is becoming late. 
get on phrasal verb mainly UK (mainly US get 
along) 1 If two or more people get on, they like 
each other and are friendly to each other. J 
never knew that Karen didn't get on with Sue. 
2 to deal with a situation, especially success- 
fully How's Frank getting on in his new job? 
get on with sth phrasal verb to continue doing 
something, especially work Get on with your 
homework. 
get onto sth pArasal verb to start talking 
about a subject after discussing something else 
How did we get onto this subject? 
get out phrasal verb 1 [MOVE OUT] to move out 
of something, especially a vehicle PU get out 
when you stop at the traffic lights. 2 
DIFFERENT PLACES] to go out to different places and 
meet people in order to enjoy yourself She 
doesn't get out so much now that she's got the 
baby. 3 [NEWS] If news or information gets out, 
people hear about it although someone is try- 
ing to keep it secret. 
get (sb) out phrasal verb to escape from or 
leave a place, or to help someone do this J left 
the door open and the cat got out. 
get out of sth phrasal verb to avoid doing 
something that you should do, often by giving 
an excuse You're just trying to get out of doing 
the housework! 
get sth out of sb phrasal verb to persuade or 
force someone to tell or give you something He 
was determined to get the truth out of her. 
get sth out of sth phrasal verb to enjoy some- 
thing or think that something is useful Jt was 
an interesting course but I’m not sure I got 
much out of it. 
get over sth phrasal verb 1 to begin to feel 
better after being unhappy or ill It took her 
months to get over the shock of Richard leaving. 
2 can't/couldn't get over sth informal to be very 
shocked or surprised about something J can't 
get over how different you look with short hair. 
get sth over with phrasal verb to do and com- 
plete something difficult or unpleasant that 
must be done Ill be glad to get these exams over 
with. 
get round phrasal verb UK (US get around) If 
news or information gets round, a lot of people 
hear about it. 
get round sth phrasal verb UK (US get around 
sth) to find a way of dealing with or avoiding 
a problem 
get round sb phrasal verb UK to persuade 
someone to do what you want by being kind to 
them 
get through phrasal verb to manage to talk to 
someone on the telephone I tried to ring 
earlier, but I couldn’t get through. 
get through to sb phrasal verb to succeed in 
making someone understand or believe some- 
thing J just don't seem to be able to get through 
to him these days. 
get through sth phrasal verb 1 


DEAL WITH| to 
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deal with a difficult or unpleasant experienceo«gift /grft/ noun [C] 1 PRESENT] something that you 


successfully, or to help someone do this 7f I can 
just get through my exams I'll be so happy. 2 

FINISH] mainly UK to finish doing or using some- 
thing We got through a whole jar of coffee last 
week. 

get to sb phrasal verb informal to make some- 
one feel upset or angry I know he's annoying, 
but you shouldn't let him get to you. 

get together phrasal verb 1 [MEET] to meet in 
order to do something or spend time together 
Jan and I are getting together next week for 
lunch. 2 [RELATIONSHIP] to begin a romantic rela- 
tionship She got together with Phil two years 


ago. 
o«get (sb) up phrasal verb to wake up and get 
out of bed, or to make someone do this I had 
to get up at five o'clock this morning. DSee colour 
picture Phrasal Verbs on page Centre 16 
get up phrasal verb to stand up The whole au- 
dience got up and started clapping. 
get up to sth phrasal verb UK to do something, 
especially something that other people think is 
wrong She's been getting up to all sorts of mis- 
chief lately. 


getaway /'getowei/ noun [C] when someone 
leaves a place quickly, especially after com- 
mitting a crime They had a car waiting outside 
so they could make a quick getaway. 


get-together /'gettogeóo/ noun [C] an infor- 
mal meeting or party We have a big family get- 
together every year. 


geyser /'gi:za'/ (9) /'garzer/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY 
a hole in the ground that hot water and steam 
come out of 


ghastly /'ga:stli/ adjective very bad or unpleas- 
ant a ghastly mistake o a ghastly man 


ghetto /'getoo/ noun [C] plural ghettos or ghet- 
toes SOCIETY an area of a city where people of 
a particular race or religion live, especially a 
poor area 


ghost /gaust/ noun 1 [C] the spirit of a dead 
person which appears to people who are alive 
Do you believe in ghosts? o a ghost story 2 give 
up the ghost UK humorous If a machine gives 
up the ghost, it stops working completely. 
eghostly adverb a ghostly figure 


‘ghost (town noun [C] a town where few or no 
people now live 


ghoul /gu:l/ noun [C] an evil spirit 

GI /dsi:'ai/ noun [C] a soldier in the US army 

giant’ /'d3aront/ adjective [always before noun] 
extremely big, or much bigger than other sim- 
ilar things a giant spider 

giant? /'d3aront/ noun [C] 1 [IMAGINARY MAN] an 
imaginary man who is much bigger and 
stronger than ordinary men 2 [ORGANIZATION] a 
very large and important company or organi- 
zation a media/software giant 

gibberish /'d3ibrif/ noun [U] something that 
someone says that has no meaning or that 
cannot be understood 


gibe /dsaib/ noun [C] another spelling of jibe 
(= an insulting remark) 


giddy /'gidi/ adjective HEALTH feeling as if you 
cannot balance and are going to fall 


o«girlfriend /'gs:lfrend/ noun [C] 1 


give to someone, usually for a particular oc- 
casion a birthday/wedding gift 2 [ABILITY] a nat- 
ural ability or skill She has a gift for design. 


gifted /‘giftid/ adjective A gifted person has a 
natural ability or is extremely intelligent. a 
gifted athlete o a school for gifted children 


'gift jtoken/voucher UK (US gift certificate) 
noun |C] a card with an amount of money 
printed on it which you exchange in a shop 
for goods that cost that amount of money a £20 
gift voucher 

gig /g1g/ noun |C] informal a performance of pop 
or rock music 

gigabyte /'gigobait/ (written abbreviation GB) 
noun |C] COMPUTING a unit for measuring the 
amount of information a computer can store, 
equal to 1,000,000,000 bytes 


gigantic /d3ai'gentik/ adjective extremely big 
a gigantic teddy bear 


giggle /'gigl/ verb |I] to laugh in a nervous or 
silly way She started giggling and couldn't 
stop. egiggle noun [C] 

gilded /‘gildid/ adjective covered with a thin 
layer of gold or gold paint a gilded frame/mir- 
ror 


gill /gil/ noun [C] BIOLOGY an organ on each side 
of a fish or other water creature which it uses 
to breathe 


gilt /git/ noun [U] a thin covering of gold or 
gold paint egilt adjective 

gimmick /'gmık/ noun [C] something that is 
used only to get people's attention, especially 
to make them buy something a marketing/ 
publicity gimmick egimmicky adjective 

gin /dzm/ noun |C, U] FOOD a strong alcoholic 
drink which has no colour 

ginger’ /'d3ind32"/ noun [U] FOOD a pale brown 
root with a strong taste used as a spice in 
cooking ginger cake 

ginger? /'d3ind3a'/ adjective UK Ginger hair is 
an orange-brown colour. She’s got ginger hair 
and freckles. 

ginger? /'gips'/ noun [C] UK informal an offen- 
sive word for a person with red hair 

gingerly /'dsind3"li/ adverb slowly and care- 


fully He lowered himself gingerly into the wa- 
ter. 


gipsy /'daipsi/ noun [C] SOCIETY another UK 
spelling of gypsy (= a member of a race of peo- 
ple who travel from place to place, especially 
in Europe) 

giraffe /dsrra:f/ noun [C] a large African ani- 
mal with a very long neck and long, thin legs 

girder /'g3:d»'/ noun [C] a long, thick piece of 
metal that is used to support bridges or large 
buildings 


o«girl /gad noun 1 [C] a female child or young 


woman We have three children - a boy and two 
girls. 2 the girls a group of female friends I’m 
going out with the girls tonight. 


RELATIONSHIP| à 
woman or girl who someone is having a ro- 
mantic relationship with Have you met Steve's 
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new girlfriend? 2 [FRIEND] a female friend, espe- 
cially of a woman 


girth /gs:6/ noun |C, U] the measurement 
around something round, such as someone's 
waist 


gist /d3ist/ noun the gist of sth the main point 
or meaning of something without the details 


Very common alternatives to ‘give’ are 
verbs such as offer, provide, and supply: 
This booklet provides useful information 
about local services. e Your doctor should be 
able to offer advice. e The lake supplies the 
whole town with water. 


The verb donate is often used when some- 
one gives money or goods to an organisa- 
tion that needs help: Four hundred pounds 
has been donated to the school book fund. 


If one of many people gives something, es- 
pecially money, in order to provide or 
achieve something, the verb contribute is 
used: I contributed twenty dollars towards 
Jamie's present. 


If you put something from your hand into 
someone else's hand, you can use verbs 
such as pass and hand: Could you hand 
me that book, please? e He passed a note to 
her during the meeting. 


The phrasal verb hand in is sometimes 
used when you give something to someone 
in a position of authority: Have you 
handed in your history essay yet? 


The phrasal verb pass on is often used 
when you ask someone to give something 
to someone else: Could you pass this on to 
Laura when you've finished reading it? 


If something like a prize or an amount of 
money is given in an official way, you can 
use verbs like award or present: She was 
presented with a bouquet of flowers and a 
cheque for £500. e He was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Physics. 


o«give! /giv/ verb past tense gave, past participle 
given 1 [PROVIDE] [+ two objects] to provide some- 
one with something Her parents gave her a car 
for her birthday. o Do you give money to char- 
ity? o Could you give me a lift to the station, 
please? 2 |PUT NEAR] [+ two objects] to put some- 
thing near someone or in their hand so that 
they can use it or look at it Can you give me 
that pen? o He poured a cup of coffee and gave 
it to Isabel. 3 [ALLOW] [+ two objects] to allow 
someone to have a right or an opportunity We 
didn't really give him a chance to explain. 
4 [TELL] [T] to tell someone something The 
woman refused to give her name. [+ two objects] 
Can you give Jo a message? 5 [CAUSE] [+ two ob- 
jects] to cause someone to have or feel some- 
thing I hope he hasn't given you any trouble. 
o This news will give hope to thousands of suf- 
ferers. 6 [ALLOW TIME] [+ two objects] to allow 
someone or something a particular amount of 
time I’m nearly ready - just give me a few 
minutes. 7 [PAY MONEY] [+ two objects] to pay 
someone a particular amount of money for 
something I gave him £20 for his old camera. 
8 [DO] [T] to perform an action to give a cry/ 
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shout [+ two objects] He gave her a kiss on the 
cheek. 9 give sb a call/ring to telephone someone 
Why don't you just give him a call? 10 give a 
performance/speech, etc to perform or speak in 
public Tony gave a great speech. 11 give a party 
to have a party Claire's giving a birthday party 
for Eric. 12 [MOVE] |I] to bend, stretch, or break 
because of too much weight 13 give way UK 
(US yield) to stop in order to allow other ve- 
hicles to go past before you drive onto a bigger 
road 
give sth away phrasal verb 1 [NO MONEY] to give 
something to someone without asking for any 
money They’re giving away a CD with this 
magazine. 2 [SECRET] to let someone know a se- 
cret, often without intending to The party was 
meant to be a surprise, but Caroline gave it 
away. 

give sth back phrasal verb to return some- 
thing to the person who gave it to you Has she 
given you those books back yet? 

give in phrasal verb 1 [AGREE] to finally agree to 
what someone wants after a period when you 
refuse to agree We will never give in to terror- 
ists’ demands. 2 |STOP| to accept that you have 
been beaten and agree to stop competing or 
fighting 

give sth in phrasal verb UK to give a piece of 
written work or a document to someone for 
them to read, judge, or deal with I have to give 
my essay in on Monday. 

give off sth phrasal verb to produce heat, 
light, a smell, or a gas The fire was giving off 
a lot of smoke. 

give sth out phrasal verb to give something to 
a large number of people He gave out copies of 
the report at the end of the meeting. 

give out phrasal verb If a machine or part of 
your body gives out, it stops working cor- 
rectly. She read until her eyes gave out. 

give up (sth) phrasal verb 1 [STOP HABIT] If you 
give up a habit such as smoking, or give up 
something unhealthy such as alcohol, you stop 
doing it or having it. I gave up smoking two 
years ago. 2 [TOO DIFFICULT] to stop doing some- 
thing before you have completed it, usually be- 
cause it is too difficult [+ doing sth] Tve given 
up trying to help her. 

give up sth phrasal verb to stop doing a reg- 
ular activity or job Are you going to give up 
work when you have your baby? 

give up phrasal verb to stop trying to think of 
the answer to a joke or question Do you give 
up? 

give it up for sb phrasal verb used to ask peo- 
ple to clap their hands to show that they like 
a performance Ladies and gentlemen, give it up 
for the star of our show, Amy Jones! 

give yourself up phrasal verb to allow the 
police or an enemy to catch you 

give up on sb phrasal verb to stop hoping that 
someone will do what you want them to do 
The doctors have given up on him. 

give up on sth phrasal verb to stop hoping that 
something will achieve what you want it to 
achieve 


give? /giv/ noun 1 [U] when something can bend 
or move from its normal shape to take extra 
weight or size 2 give and take when people 
reach agreement by letting each person have 
part of what they want 
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O= Important words to learn 


giveaway /'givowei/ noun 1 [FREE] [C] something 
that is given to people free 2 [EASY TO GUESS] [no 
plural] something that makes it easy for people 
to guess something 


given’ /'givsn/ adjective 1 [always before noun] 
already arranged or agreed They can only stay 
for a given amount of time. 2 any given day/ 
time/week, etc any day/time/week, etc About 4 
million women are pregnant in the US at any 
given time. 


given? /'givon/ preposition when you consider 
Given the force of the explosion, it's a miracle 
they survived. 


given? /'givn/ past participle of give 
glacial /'gleisiol/ @ /'glerf^l/ adjective [always 


before noun] relating to glaciers or ice glacial 
lakes 


glaciation / gleisi'e1fen/ noun [U] GEOGRAPHY 
when land becomes covered with glaciers 


glacier /'glesio/ (9) /'gleifar/ noun [C] GEOG- 
RAPHY a large mass of ice that moves very 
slowly, usually down a slope or valley 


o«glad /glzd/ adjective [never before noun] 1 [HAPPY 
happy about something [+ (that) She’s very 
glad that she left. |+ to do sth] I’m so glad to see 
you. 2 [WILLING] very willing to do something [+ 
to do sth] She’s always glad to help. 3 be glad 
of sth formal to be grateful for something J was 
glad of a few days off before going back to 
work. 


gladly /‘gledli/ adverb willingly or happily I 
would gladly pay extra for better service. 


glamorize (also UK -ise) /‘glemrraiz/ verb [T] to 
make something seem glamorous 


glamorous /'glznvros/ adjective attractive in 
an exciting and special way a glamorous 
woman © a glamorous lifestyle 


glamour (also US glamor) /'giemo'/ noun [U] 
the quality of being attractive, exciting and 
special the glamour of Hollywood 


glance’ /glains/ verb 1 glance at/around/to- 
wards, etc to look somewhere for a short time 
He glanced at his watch. 2 glance at/over/ 
through, etc to read something quickly She 
glanced through the newspaper. 


cast/give/have a glance [at/around, etc] sb/ 
sth e exchange glances e a cursory/quick 
glance 


glance? /gla:ns/ noun 1 [C] a quick look She 
had a quick glance around the restaurant. 
2 at a glance If you see something at a glance, 
you see it very quickly or immediately. 


gland /glend/ noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY an or- 
gan in the body that produces a particular 
chemical substance or liquid 


glandular fever / glondjule'fi:va'/ UK (US 
mononucleosis) noun [U] HEALTH an infectious 
disease that makes your glands swell and 
makes you feel tired 


glare’ /gle»/ noun 1 [UGHT] [U] strong, bright 
light that hurts your eyes I get a lot of glare 
from my computer screen. 2 [Look] [C] a long, an- 
gry look 3 the glare of publicity/the media, etc 


when someone gets too much attention from 
newspapers and television 

glare? /glea/ verb [I] to look at someone in an 
angry way 

glaring /'gleorin/ adjective 1 a glaring error/mis- 
take/omission, etc a very noticeable mistake or 
problem 2 glaring light/sun, etc light which is 
too strong and bright 

glasnost /'glesnost/ noun [U] POLITICS a govern- 

ment policy of greater political freedom and 

information, especially in the former Soviet 

Union 


a pane/sheet of glass e broken glass 


o«glass /gla:s/ noun 1 [SUBSTANCE] [U] a hard, trans- 


parent substance that objects such as windows 
and bottles are made of broken glass o glass 
jars 2 [DRINKING CONTAINER] [C] a container made 
of glass that is used for drinking Would you 
like a glass of water? DSee also: magnifying 
glass, stained glass 


glasses /'gla:siz/ noun [plural] HEALTH a piece of 
equipment with two transparent parts that 
you wear in front of your eyes to help you see 
better a pair of glasses o She was wearing 
glasses. 


glassy /'gla:si/ adjective 1 SURFACE] A glassy sur- 
face is smooth and shiny like glass. 2 [EYES 
Glassy eyes show no expression and seem not 
to see anything. 


glaze’ /gleiz/ verb 1 [EYES] [I] (also glaze over) If 
someone’s eyes glaze or glaze over, they stop 
showing any interest or expression because 
they are bored or tired. 2 ART [T] to cover the 
surface of objects made of clay with a liquid 
that makes them hard and shiny when they 
are baked 3 FOOD [T] to put a liquid on food to 
make it shiny and more attractive 4 [GLASS] [T] 
to put glass in a window or door 


glaze? /gleiz/ noun |C, U] 1 ART a liquid that 
is put on objects made of clay to make them 
hard and shiny when they are baked 
2 FOOD a liquid that is put on food to make it 
shiny and attractive 


gleam! /gli:m/ verb [I] to shine in a pleasant, 
soft way a gleaming new car 


gleam? /gli:m/ noun [no plural] 1 [LIGHT] when 
something shines in a pleasant, soft way the 
gleam of sunlight on the frozen lake 2 [ExPRES- 
SION] an expression in someone's eyes She had 
a strange gleam in her eye. 


glean /gli:n/ verb [T] to discover information 
slowly or with difficulty [often passive] Some 
useful information can be gleaned from this 
study. 


glee /gli:/ noun [U] a feeling of great happiness, 
usually because of your good luck or someone 
else's bad luck Rosa began laughing with glee. 
egleeful adjective egleefully adverb 


glib /glib/ adjective using words in a way that 
is clever and confident, but not sincere 


glide /glaid/ verb glide along/into/over, etc to 
move somewhere smoothly and quietly The 
train slowly glided out of the station. 


glider /‘glaida'/ noun [C] an aircraft that has no 
engine and flies on air currents egliding noun 
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glimmer 


[U] the activity of flying in a glider 2See also: 
hang glider, hang gliding 

glimmer’ /‘glimz'/ noun 1 a glimmer of happi- 
ness/hope, etc a small sign of something good 
2 [C] when a light shines in a weak way 


glimmer? /‘glims‘/ verb [I] to shine in a weak 
wa 


catch/get a glimpse e a brief/fleeting 
glimpse e a glimpse of sb/sth 


glimpse /glims/ noun [C] when you see some- 
thing or someone for a very short time He 
caught/got a glimpse of her as she got into 
the car. eglimpse verb [T] to see something or 
someone for a very short time She glimpsed 
him out of the corner of her eye. 


glint /glint/ noun [no plural] 1 [EYE] when your 
eyes shine with excitement or because you are 
going to do something bad She had a wicked 
glint in her eye. 2 [LIGHT] when something shines 
or reflects light for a short time eglint verb [I] 


glisten /'glisn/ verb [I] If something glistens, it 
shines, often because it is wet. T'heir faces were 
glistening with sweat. 


glitch /glit{/ noun [C] informal a mistake or 
problem that stops something from working 
correctly technical glitches 


glitter’ /'gltæ/ verb [I] to shine with small 
flashes of light Snow glittered on the moun- 
tains. 


glitter? /‘glita'/ noun [U] 1 [SUBSTANCE] very small, 
shiny pieces of metal used for decoration 2 [EX- 
CITEMENT] when something seems exciting and 
attractive 


glittering /‘gliterin/ adjective 1 [SHINY] shining 
with small flashes of light glittering jewels 
2 [EXCITING] successful and exciting a glittering 
party/career 


glitz /glits/ noun [U] when something is attrac- 
tive, exciting and shows money in an obvious 
way eglitzy adjective a glitzy nightclub 


gloat /glaut/ verb [I] to show pleasure at your 
success or at someone else's failure His ene- 
mies were gloating over his defeat. 


global /'gloob:l/ adjective relating to the whole 
world £he global problem of nuclear waste 
eglobally adverb 


globalization / glaub'lai'zerf7n/ noun [U] 1 
ECONOMICS the increase of business around the 
world, especially by big companies operating 
in many countries 2 when things all over the 
world become more similar the globalization 
of fashion 


global 'warming noun [U] ENVIRONMENT 
when the air around the world becomes 
warmer because of pollution 


globe /gloob/ noun 1 the globe the world This 
event is being watched by 200 million people 
around the globe. 2 [C] a model of the world 
shaped like a ball with a map of all the coun- 
tries on it 


globule /'glpbju:/ noun [C] a small, round 
mass or lump of a liquid substance a globule 
of oil 


O= Important words to learn 


gloom /glu:m/ noun [U] 1 UNHAPPINESS] a feeling 
of unhappiness and of not having any hope an 
atmosphere of gloom 2 [DARK] when it is dark, 
but not completely dark 


gloomy /'glu:mi/ adjective 1 [NEGATIVE] very neg- 
ative about a situation a gloomy report 2 [DARK 
dark in an unpleasant way a small, gloomy 
room 3 [UNHAPPY] unhappy and without hope a 
&loomy face egloomily adverb 


glorify /'glo:rifai/ verb [T] 1 [MAKE BETTER] to de- 
scribe or represent something in a way that 
makes it seem better or more important than 
it really is films that glorify violence 2 [PRAISE 
to praise someone, especially God 


glorious /'glo:rios/ adjective 1 [BEAUTIFUL] beau- 
tiful or wonderful We had four days of glorious 
sunshine. o glorious colours 2 |DESERVING PRAISE| 
deserving praise and respect a glorious career 
egloriously adverb 

glory’ /‘gls:ri/ noun [U] 1 [PRAISE] when people 
praise and respect you for achieving some- 
thing important 2 [GREAT BEAUTY] great beauty 
The castle has been restored to its former 
glory. 

glory? /'glo:ri/ verb 
glory in sth phrasal verb to enjoy something 
and be very proud of it 


gloss? /glps/ noun 1 [PAINT] [U] paint that creates 

a shiny surface 2 [SHINE] [U] shine on a surface 
3 [EXPLANATION] [C] a short explanation of a word 
or phrase in a tex 


gloss? /glos/ verb [T] to give a short explanation 
of a word or phrase 
gloss over sth phrasal verb to avoid discussing 
something, or to discuss something without 
any details in order to make it seem unimpor- 
tant 


glossary /'gloseri/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a list of 
difficult words with their meanings like a 
small dictionary, especially at the end of a 
book 


glossy /'glosi/ adjective 1 SMOOTH] smooth and 
shiny glossy hair 2 [PAPER] Glossy magazines 
and pictures are printed on shiny paper. 


glottis /'glptis / noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY the 
part of the throat that contains the vocal cords 
(= muscles that make the voice) and the open- 
ing between the vocal cords 


glove /glav/ noun [C] a piece of clothing which 
covers your fingers and hand a pair of gloves 
>See colour picture Clothes on page Centre 9 


'glove compartment (also glove box) noun 
[C] a small cupboard in the front of a car, used 
to hold small things 


glow" /gloo/ noun [no plural] 1 [LiGHT] a soft, 
warm light the warm glow of the moon 
2 [HEALTH| when your face feels or appears 
warm and healthy Sam’s face had lost its rosy 
glow. 3 a glow of happiness/pride, etc a strong 
feeling of being happy/proud, etc 


glow? /glau/ verb [I] 1 [PRODUCE LIGHT] to produce 

a soft, warm light toys which glow in the dark 
2 [LOOK HEALTHY] to have a warm and healthy ap- 
pearance Her eyes were bright and her cheeks 
were glowing. 3 glow with happiness/pride, etc 
to feel very happy, proud, etc Glowing with 
pride, she showed me her painting. 
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O= Important words to learn 


glower /glaus'/ verb [I] to look at someone in a 
very angry way The woman glowered at her 
husband. 


a glowing reference/report/tribute e in 
glowing terms 


glowing /'glour/ adjective praising someone a 
lot She got a glowing report from her teacher. 


glucagon /‘glu:kagon/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a hor- 
mone produced in the pancreas that helps glu- 
cose (= a type of sugar) to get into the blood 


glucose /'glu:kaus/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY, BIOL- 
OGY a type of sugar 


glue’ /glu:/ noun [U] a substance used to stick 
things together Put a bit of glue on both edges 
and hold them together. SSee colour picture The 
Classroom on page Centre 6 


glue? /glu:/ verb [T] glueing or gluing, pas glued 
to stick something to something else with glue 
Do you think you can glue this vase back to- 
gether? 


be glued to sth phrasal verb to be watching gu. 


something, especially television The kids were 
glued to the TV all morning. 


glum /glam/ adjective unhappy Why are you 
looking so glum today? eglumly adverb 


glut /glat/ noun [C] ECONOMICS more of some- 
thing than is needed [usually singular] There is 
a glut of houses for sale in this area. 


gluten /'glu:*n / noun [U] FOOD a substance 
which is found in wheat and some other food. 
Some people become ill if they eat it. a gluten- 
free diet 


glutton /'glAt»n/ noun 1 [C] someone who eats 
too much 2 be a glutton for punishment to 
enjoy doing things that are unpleasant or dif- 
ficult 


gluttony /'glateni/ noun [U] when someone eats 
too much 


glycerol /‘glis:rvl/ (also glycerine) noun [U] 
CHEMISTRY a clear, thick liquid which is used 
in making many things, including explosives 
and medicines 


glycogen /'glarkəudzən/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a 
substance that is found in the liver and the 
muscles, which stores carbohydrate (= sub- 
stance which gives energy) and helps to con- 
trol the level of sugar in the blood 


gm MEASURES written abbreviation for gram (= a 
unit for measuring weight) 


GM /d3i:'em/ adjective BIOLOGY abbreviation for 
genetically modified: genetically modified 
plants or animals have had some of their 
genes (= parts of cells which control particular 
characteristics) changed. GM foods 


GMO / d3i:em'au/ noun [U] BIOLOGY abbreviation 
for genetically modified organism: a plant or 
animal in which scientists have changed the 
genes (= parts of cells which control particular 
characteristics) 

GMT /d3i:em'ti:/ noun [U] abbreviation for 
Greenwich Mean Time: the time at Greenwich 
in London, which is used as an international 
measurement for time 


gnarled /na:ld/ adjective rough and twisted, 
usually because of being old a gnarled tree 
trunk 


gnat /net/ noun [C] a small flying insect that 
can bite you 


gnaw /no:/ verb |I, T] to bite something with a 
lot of small bites He was gnawing on a bone. 
gnaw at sb phrasal verb to make someone feel 
more and more anxious or annoyed Doubt kept 
gnawing at him. 


gneiss /nais/ noun [U] GEOLOGY a type of rock 
formed deep under the ground by high tem- 
perature and high pressure 


gnome /nooum/ noun [C] an imaginary little 
man with a pointed hat a garden gnome 


GNP / dsi:en'pi/ noun [U] ECONOMICS abbrevia- 
tion for gross national product: the total value 
of goods and services produced in a country in 
a year, including the profits made in foreign 
countries 2Compare GDP 


go" /gou/ verb [I] going, past tense went, past par- 
ticiple gone 1 MOVE] to move or travel some- 
where /'d love to go to America. o We went into 
the house. o Are you going by train? 2 [DO SOME- 
THING| to move or travel somewhere in order to 
do something Let's go for a walk. |+ doing sth] 
We're going camping tomorrow. 3 [DISAPPEAR] to 
disappear or no longer exist When I turned 
round the man had gone. 4 go badly/well, etc to 
develop in a particular way My exams went re- 
ally badly. 5 [CONTINUE] to continue to be in a 
particular state We won't let anyone go hungry. 
6 [WORKING] to work correctly Did you manage 
to get the car going? 7 [STOP WORKING] to stop 
working correctly Her hearing is going, so 
speak loudly. 8 MATCH] If two things go, they 
match each other. That jumper doesn't go 
with those trousers. 9 [TME] If time goes, it 
passes. The day went very quickly. 10 [SONG] to 
have a particular tune or words I can't remem- 
ber how it goes. 11 [SOUND/MOVEMENT] to make a 
particular sound or movement My dog goes 
like this when he wants some food. 12 not go 
there to not think or talk about a subject that 
makes you feel bad "Then there's the guilt I feel 
about leaving my child with another woman." 
"Don't even go there!" 


go, gone, and been 
Gone is the usual past participle of the verb go. Some- 
times you use the past participle been when you want 
to say that you have gone somewhere and come back, 
or to say that you have visited somewhere. 


Paul has gone to the hospital this morning (= he 
is still there). 

Paul has been to the hospital this morning (= he 
went and has come back). 

He has gone to New York (= he is still there). 


Have you ever been to New York? (= Have you 
ever visited New York?) 


go about sth phrasal verb to start to do some- 
thing or deal with something What's the best 
way to go about this? 
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go after sb phrasal verb to chase or follow 
someone in order to catch them He ran away, 
but the police went after him. 

go against sth phrasal verb If something goes 
against a rule or something you believe in, it 
does not obey it or agree with it. It goes against 
my principles to lie. 

go against sb phrasal verb If a decision or vote 
goes against someone, they do not get the re- 
sult that they needed. The judge’s decision went 
against us. 
go ahead phrasal verb 1 [START] to start to do 
something We have permission to go ahead 
with the project. 2 [PERMISSION] something that 
you say to someone to give them permission to 
do something "Can I borrow your book?" "Yes, 
go ahead." ego-ahead noun get/give the go- 
ahead 

go along phrasal verb 1 [GO SOMEWHERE] UK to 
go to a place or event, usually without much 
planning J might go along to the party after 
work. 2 [CONTINUE] to continue doing something 
I'll tell you the rules as we go along. 

go along with sth/sb phrasal verb to support 
an idea, or to agree with someone's opinion 
She'll never go along with this idea. 

go around phrasal verb (also UK go round) 1 to 
be enough for everyone in a group There aren't 
enough chairs to go around. 2 go around doing 
sth to spend your time behaving badly or doing 
something that is unpleasant for other people 
She's been going around telling people I'm stu- 
pid. 

go at sth phrasal verb UK informal to start do- 
ing something with a lot of energy and enthu- 
siasm There were a lot of dishes to wash so we 
went at it straight away. 

go away phrasal verb 1 [LEAVE] to leave a place 
Go away - I'm busy. 2 [HOLIDAY] to leave your 
home in order to spend time in a different 
place, usually for a holiday They’re going away 
for a few weeks in the summer. 3 [DISAPPEAR] to 
disappear That smell seems to have gone away. 
go back phrasal verb to return to a place 
where you were or where you have been before 
When are you going back to London? 

go back on sth phrasal verb to not do some- 
thing that you promised you would do I never 
go back on my word (= not do what I said I 
would do). 

go back to sb phrasal verb to start a relation- 
ship again with a person who you had a ro- 
mantic relationship with in the past Jim’s gone 
back to his ex-wife. 
go back to sth phrasal verb to start doing 
something again that you were doing before 
It's time to go back to work now. 

go by phrasal verb 1 [TME] If time goes by, it 
passes. The days went by really slowly. 2 
MOVE PAST] to move past A green sports car went 
by. 

go by sth phrasal verb to use information 
about something to help you make a decision 
about the best thing to do You can't go by 
anything she says. 

go down phrasal verb 1 [BECOME LESS] to become 
lower in level Interest rates are going down at 
the moment. 2 [SUN] When the sun goes down, it 
moves down in the sky until it cannot be seen 
any more. 3 COMPUTING If a computer goes 
down, it stops working. 4 [REMEMBER] to be con- 


O= Important words to learn 


sidered or remembered in a particular way 
This will go down as one of the most exciting 
soccer matches ever played. o UK I don't think 
my plan will go down well at all. 

go down with sth phrasal verb UK informal 
HEALTH to become ill, usually with an illness 
that is not very serious Our whole class went 
down with the flu. 

go for sth phrasal verb 1 [CHOOSE] to choose 
something What sort of printer are you going 
to go for? 2 [HAVE] informal to try to have or 
achieve something He'll be going for his third 
straight Olympic gold medal in the 200-meter 
dash. o If you want it, go for it (2 do what you 
need to do in order to have or achieve it). 3 

GET| to try to get something He tripped as he 
was going for the ball. 4 |MONEY| If something 
goes for a particular amount of money, it is 
sold for that amount. 

go for sb phrasal verb to attack someone He 
suddenly went for me with a knife. 

go in phrasal verb to enter a place I looked 
through the window, but I didn't actually go in. 
go in for sth phrasal verb to like a particular 
activity 7 don't really go in for sports. 

go into sth phrasal verb 1 [START] to start to do 
a particular type of work What made you. de- 
cide to go into politics? 2 [DESCRIBE] to describe, 
discuss, or examine something in a detailed 
way She didn't go into any detail about the job. 
3 [BE USED] If an amount of time, money, or effor 
goes into a product or activity, it is used or 
spent creating that product or doing that activ- 
ity. A lot of effort has gone into producing this 
play. 
go off phrasal verb 1 [LEAVE] to leave a place ani 
go somewhere else She's gone off to the pub 
with Tony. 2 [FOOD] UK informal If food goes off, 
it is not good to eat any more because it is too 
old. 3 [STOP] If a light or machine goes off, i 
stops working. The heating goes off at 10 
o'clock. 4 [EXPLODE] If a bomb or gun goes off, ii 
explodes or fires. 5 [MAKE NOISE] If something 
that makes a noise goes off, it suddenly starts 
making a noise. His car alarm goes off every 
time it rains. 6 go off on one informal to reac 
angrily to something 

go off sb/sth phrasal verb UK to stop liking 
someone or something I’ve gone off fish re- 
cently. 
go on phrasal verb 1 [LAST] to last for a partic- 
ular period of time The film seemed to go on 
forever. 2 [CONTINUE] to continue doing some- 
thing [* doing sth] We can't go on living like this. 
3 go on to do sth to do something else in the 
future He went on to win the final. 4 [HAPPEN] to 
happen What's going on? 5 [TALK] UK to talk in 
an annoying way about something for a long 
time I wish she'd stop going on about her boy- 
friend. 6 [TALK AGAIN] to start talking again after 
stopping for a short time He paused and then 
went on with his story. 7 Go on informal some- 
thing that you say to encourage someone to do 
something Go on, what happened next? 

go on sth phrasal verb to use a piece of infor- 
mation to help you discover or understand 
something Her first name was all we had to go 
on. 

go out phrasal verb 1 [LEAVE] to leave a place in 
order to go somewhere else Are you going out 
tonight? 2 |LIGHT/FIRE] If a light or something that 
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O= Important words to learn 329 godmother 


is burning goes out, it stops producing light or 
heat. It took ages for the fire to go out. 3 
RELATIONSHIP] If two people go out together, they 
have a romantic relationship with each other. 
I've been going out with him for a year. 

go over phrasal verb US to be thought of ina 
particular way I wonder how my speech will go 
over this afternoon. 

go over sth phrasal verb to talk or think about 
something in order to explain it or make cer- 
tain that it is correct Let's go over the plan one 
more time. 

go round phrasal verb UK (UK/US go around) 
1 to be enough for everyone in a group There 
aren't enough chairs to go round. 2 go round 
doing sth to spend your time behaving badly or 
doing something that is unpleasant for other 
people She's been going round telling people I'm 
stupid. 

go through sth phrasal verb 1 [EXPERIENCE] to ex- 
perience a difficult or unpleasant situation 
She's going through a difficult time with her 
job. 2 [EXAMINE] to carefully examine the con- 
tents of something or a collection of things in 
order to find something A customs officer went 
through my suitcase. 3 [USE] to use a lot of some- 
thing I’ve gone through two boxes of tissues this 
week. 
go through phrasal verb If a law, plan, or deal 
goes through, it is officially accepted or ap- 
proved. 

go through with sth phrasal verb to do some- 
thing unpleasant or difficult that you have 
planned or promised to do He was too scared to 
go through with the operation. 

go under phrasal verb If a company or busi- 
ness goes under, it fails financially. 

go up phrasal verb 1 [INCREASE] to become higher 
in level House prices keep going up. 2 
BE FIXED] If a building or sign goes up, it is fixed 
into position. 3 [EXPLODE] to suddenly explode 
There was a loud bang, and then the building 
went up in flames. 

go without (sth) phrasal verb to not have 
something that you usually have They went 
without food for four days. 


go? /gov/ noun |C] plural goes 1 [TRY] UK when 
someone tries to do something I had a go at 
catching a fish. o If you think you might like 
skiing, why don't you give it a go (= try to do 
it)? 2 [TURN] mainly UK someone's turn to do 
something Throw the dice Jane, it's your go. 
3 have a go at sb UK to criticize someone an- 
grily My mother's always having a go at me 
about my hair. 4 make a go of sth to try to 
make something succeed, usually by working 
hard 


goad /good/ verb [T] to make someone angry or 
annoyed so that they react in the way that you 
want [+ into + doing sth] They tried to goad us 
into attacking the police. 


1 score a goal e the winning goal 
3 set yourself a goal e achieve a goal 


o«goal /goul/ noun [C] 1 SPORT a point scored in 
sports such as football when a player sends a 
ball or other object into a particular area, such 
as between two posts He scored two goals in 
the second half. 2 SPORT in some sports, the 


area between two posts where players try to 
send the ball See colour picture Sports 2 on page 
Centre 15 3 something you want to do success- 
fully in the future Andy's goal is to run in the 
New York Marathon. 


goalie /'gauli/ noun [C] SPORT informal short for 
goalkeeper 


goalkeeper /'goulki:po'/ (also US goaltender 
/‘gaul,tends'/) noun [C] SPORT the player in a 
sport such as football who tries to stop the ball 
going into the goal SSee colour picture Sports 2 on 
page Centre 15 


goalpost /'gaulpoust/ noun [C] SPORT either of 
the two posts that are each side of the area 
where goals are scored in sports such as foot- 
ball See colour picture Sports 2 on page Centre 15 


goat /gəvt/ noun [C] an animal with horns 
which is kept for the milk it produces 


gobble /'gobl/ (also gobble up/down) verb [T] in- 
formal to eat food very quickly 


gobbledygook (also gobbledegook) /'gpbldi- 
,gu:k/ noun [U] LANGUAGE informal nonsense or 
very complicated language that you cannot 
understand 


go-between /'goobitwi:n/ noun [C] someone 
who talks and gives messages to people who 
will not or cannot talk to each other 


goblet cell /'goblot,sel/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a 
simple cell that produces mucus (- thick liq- 
uid produced by the body) 

goblin /'g»blin/ noun [C] a short, ugly, imagi- 
nary creature who behaves badly 


go-cart (also UK go-kart) /'gouka:t/ noun [C] 
SPORT a small, low racing car with no roof or 
windows 


o»god /god/ noun 1 God RELIGION in Jewish, 
Christian, or Muslim belief, the spirit who cre- 
ated the universe and everything in it, and 
who rules over it 2 RELIGION [C] a spirit, espe- 
cially a male one, that people pray to and who 
has control over parts of the world or nature 
the ancient Greek gods and goddesses 3 (Oh) 
(my) God! informal used to emphasize how sur- 
prised, angry, shocked, etc you are Oh my 
God! The car has been stolen. 4 thank God in- 
formal something you say when you are happy 
because something bad did not happen 


godchild /‘gndtfaild/ noun [C] plural godchil- 
dren RELIGION a child who has godparents 
(- people who take responsibility for the 
child's moral and religious development) 

goddess /'gndes/ noun [C] RELIGION a female 
spirit that people pray to and who has control 
over parts of the world or nature 

godfather /'godfa:ó»'/ noun [C] RELIGION a man 
who is responsible for the moral and religious 
development of another person's child 

godforsaken /'gpdfo,seik:n/ adjective [always 
before noun] informal A godforsaken place is 
very unpleasant and usually far from other 
places. 

godlike /'godlaik/ adjective having qualities 
that make someone admired and respected as 
if they were a god or God 

godmother /'god,maðə/ noun [C] RELIGION a 
woman who is responsible for the moral and 
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godparent 


religious development of another person's 
child 

godparent /'god,peor»nt/ noun [C] RELIGION a 
person who is responsible for the moral and 
religious development of another person's 
child 

godsend /'godsend/ noun [no plural] something 
good which happens unexpectedly, usually 
when you really need it The lottery win was a 
godsend for her. 


goes /gauz/ present simple he/she/it of go 


goggles /'goglz/ noun [plural] special glasses 
which fit close to your face to protect your 
eyes a pair of goggles DSee colour picture Sports 
1 on page Centre 14 


hard/heavy/slow/tough going 


going! /'goum/ noun 1 [DIFFICULTY] [U] how easy 
or difficult something is J found the exam quite 
hard going. 2 U] the condition of the 
ground for walking, riding, etc 3 [LEAVING] [no 
plural] when someone leaves somewhere His 
going came as a big surprise. 


going? /'gau1n/ adjective the going price/rate, etc 
the usual amount of money you would expect 
to pay for something What’s the going rate for 
babysitting these days? DSee also: easy-going 


going? /'goum/ present participle of go 

going con'cern noun [C] a business that is 
able to continue successfully He sold the busi- 
ness as a going concern. 

goings-on /,gsv1nz'pn/ noun [plural] informal 
unusual events or activities strange goings- 
on 


go-kart /'gooka:t/ noun [C] SPORT another UK 
spelling of go-cart (= a small, low racing car 
with no roof or windows) 


o«gold' /gauld/ noun 1 CHEMISTRY [U] a valuable, 
shiny, yellow metal used to make coins and 
jewellery (symbol Au) 2 [C, U] a gold medal 
(= a small, round disc given to someone for 
winning a race or competition) 


o«gold? /gauld/ adjective 1 [METAL] made of gold 
gold coins 2 [COLOUR] being the colour of gold 
gold paint 
golden /'gould»n/ adjective 1 [COLOUR] being a 
brignt yellow colour bright golden hair 
METAL] literary made of gold or like gold a 
piss ring 3 a golden opportunity a very ex- 
citing and valuable opportunity 


golden 'wedding noun [C] the day when two 
people have been married for 50 years 


goldfish /'gouldfi[/ noun [C] plural goldfish or 
goldfishes a small, orange fish that is often 
kept as a pet 


‚gold 'medal noun [C] a small, round disc given 
to someone for winning a race or competition 
to win an Olympic gold medal 


'gold mine noun [C] 1 [GOLD] a place where gold 
is taken from the ground 2 [MONEY] something 
that provides you with a lot of money 


o«golf /golf/ noun [U] SPORT a game on grass 
where players try to hit a small ball into a se- 
ries of holes using a long, thin stick egolfer 
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O= Important words to learn 


noun [C] DSee colour picture Sports 2 on page Centre 
15 


golf ball noun [C] SPORT a small hard white 
ball used for playing golf 


'golf club noun [C] 1 SPORT a place where peo- 
ple can play golf 2 SPORT a long, thin stick 
used to play golf SSee colour picture Sports 2 on 
page Centre 15 


golf ¿course noun [C] SPORT an area of land 
used for playing golf 


gone /gpn/ past participle of go 


gong /gpn/ noun |C] a metal disc which makes 
a loud sound when you hit it with a stick 


gonna /'gno/ informal short for going to 
goo /gu:/ noun [U] a thick, sticky substance 


o«good' /gud/ adjective better, best 1 [PLEASANT] en- 


joyable, pleasant, or interesting a good book 
o Did you have a good time at the party? 2 HIGH 
QUALITY] of a high quality or level She speaks 
good French. o The food at this restaurant is 
very good. 3 [SUCCESSFUL] successful, or able to 
do something well Anne's a good cook. o She's 
very good at geography. 4|KIND] kind or helpful 
a good friend o My granddaughter is very good 
to me. 5 [HEALTHY] something that you say when 
a person asks how you are ‘Hi, how are you?’ 
'T'm good, thanks.’ 6 [Positive] having a positive 
or useful effect Exercise is good for you. 7 [SUIT- 
ABLE] suitable or satisfactory When would be a 
good time to phone? 8 [BEHAVIOUR] A good child 
or animal behaves well. 9 [MORALLY RIGHT] mor- 
ally right a good person © He sets a good ex- 
ample to the rest of the class. 10 [COMPLETE 
complete and detailed She got a good look at 
the robbers. 11 [LARGE| used to emphasize the 
number, amount, quality, etc of something 
There's a good chance he'll pass the exam. 
12 |SATISFACTION] something you say when you 
are satisfied or pleased about something or 
when you agree with something Oh good, he's 
arrived at last. 13 Good God/grief/heavens!, etc 
used to express surprise or shock Good heav- 
ens! It’s already 11 p.m. 14 a good 20 minutes/ 
30 miles, etc not less than 20 minutes/30 miles, 
etc and probably a bit more ZSee also: be in sb's 
good/bad books (book), it's a good job, for good meas- 
ure’, stand sb in good stead 15 good to go infor- 
mal be ready to go I'll get my coat and then I'm 
good to go. 


good or well? 
Good is an adjective and is used to describe nouns. 


She’s a good cook. 

Her children had a good education. 

Well is an adverb and is used to describe verbs. 
She cooks well. 

Her children were well educated. 


good? /gud/ noun 1 [ADVANTAGE] [U] something 
that is an advantage or help to a person or sit- 
uation It’s hard work, but it’s for your own 
good. 2 be no good/not any good to not be use- 
ful, helpful, or valuable 3 do sb good to be use- 
ful or helpful to someone A holiday will do you 
good. 4 [MORALLY RIGHT] [U] what people think is 
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O= Important words to learn 


morally right Children don't always under- 
stand the difference between good and bad. 
5 for good forever When he was 20, he left home 
for good. >See also: do sb a/the world! of good 


‚good afternoon exclamation something you 
say to greet someone when you meet them in 
the afternoon 


kiss/say/wave goodbye 


a final goodbye 


o«goodbye /gud'bai/ exclamation something you 
say when you leave someone or when they 
leave you Goodbye Vicki! See you next week. 


good ‘evening exclamation something you 
say to greet someone in the evening 


(Good 'Friday noun |C, U] RELIGION the Friday 
before Easter (= a Christian holiday), a day 
when Christians remember the death of Jesus 
Christ 


good-humoured UK (US good-humored) 
/,gud'hju:mod/ adjective pleasant and friendly 


goodies /'gudiz/ noun [plural] informal special 
or nice things that you will enjoy She gave the 
children some sweets and other goodies. 


good-looking /,god'lokip/ adjective If some- 
one is good-looking, they have an attractive 
face. a good-looking woman 


good 'looks noun [plural] an attractive face 


oœ good 'morning exclamation something you 
say to greet someone when you meet them in 
the morning 


good-natured /,god'neitfd/. adjective pleas- 
ant and friendly a good-natured smile/crowd 


goodness /'godnos/ noun 1 [U] the quality of 
being good She believes in the goodness of hu- 
man nature. 2 my goodness informal some- 
thing you say when you are surprised My 
goodness, he's a big baby, isn't he? 3 thank 
goodness informal something you say when 
you are happy because something bad did not 
happen Thank goodness that dog didn't bite 
you. 4 for goodness sake used when you are 
annoyed or when you want something to hap- 
pen quickly For goodness sake, come in out of 
the rain. 


o« good 'night exclamation something you say 
when you leave someone or when they leave 
you in the evening or when someone is going 
to bed 


o«goods /gudz/ noun 1 [plural] items which are 
made to be sold radios, stereos and other elec- 
trical goods 2 deliver/come up with the goods 
If you deliver the goods, you do what people 
hope you will do. 


goodwill /god'wil/ noun [U] 1 kind, friendly, 
or helpful feelings towards other people He 
gave them a thousand pounds as a gesture of 
goodwill. 2 FINANCE the positive feelings of 
customers for a business, which has a money 
value if a business is sold 


goody-goody /'gudigudi/ noun [C] informal 
someone who tries too hard to be good, usually 
to parents or teachers 


gooey /'gu:i/ adjective soft and sticky a sweet, 
gooey sauce 


goof /gu:f/ (also goof up) verb [I] US informal 
to make a silly mistake 
goof around phrasal verb US to spend your 
time doing silly or unimportant things 
goof off phrasal verb US to avoid doing any 
work 


goofy /'gu:fi/ adjective mainly US silly a goofy 
sense of humour 

Google’ /'gu:gl/ noun trademark INTERNET a 
popular Internet search engine (= a computer 


program which finds things on the Internet by 
looking for words which you have typed in) 


Google? /'gu:gl/ verb [T] to use the Google® 
search engine 


goose /gu:s/ noun |C, U] plural geese a large 
water bird similar to a duck, or the meat from 
this bird 


gooseberry /'gozb'ri/ (S) /‘gu:sberi/ noun [C] 
FOOD a small, sour, green fruit with a hairy 
skin 

'goose pimples (also 'goose bumps) noun [plu- 
ral] small, raised lumps that appear on your 
skin when you are cold or frightened 


gore’ /go:'/ noun [U] blood, usually from a vio- 
lent injury 


gore? /go:'/ verb [T] If an animal gores someone, 
it injures them with its horn. 


gorge’ /go:d3/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a narrow 
and usually steep valley 


gorge? /go:d3/ verb gorge (yourself) on sth to eat 
food until you cannot eat any more She gorged 
herself on chocolate biscuits. 


gorgeous /'g9:d30s/ adjective very beautiful or 
pleasant You look gorgeous in that dress. 


gorilla /ga'rils/ noun [C] a big, black, hairy 
animal, like a large monkey 


gorse /go:s/ noun [U] a bush with yellow flow- 
ers and sharp, pointed leaves 


gory /'gori/ adjective involving violence and 
blood a gory murder 


gosh /go[/ exclamation used to express sur- 
prise or shock Gosh! I didn't realize it was that 
late. 


gosling /'gozliip/ noun [C] a young goose 
(= large water bird) 


gospel /'gospl/ noun 1 RELIGION [no plural] the 
teachings of Jesus Christ to preach the gospel 
2 RELIGION [C] one of the four books in the Bible 
that tells the life of Jesus Christ 3 the gospel 
truth something that is completely true 4 
MUSIC [U] a style of Christian music, originally 
sung by black Americans 


a bit of/piece of gossip e juicy gossip 


gossip’ /'gosip/ noun 1 [CONVERSATION] [U] con- 
versation or reports about other people's pri- 
vate lives that might or might not be true an 
interesting piece of gossip 2 [PERSON] [C] some- 
one who likes to talk about other people's pri- 
vate lives 


gossip? /'gosip/ verb [I] to talk about other peo- 
ple's private lives T'hey were gossiping about 
her boss. 
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gossip column 


'gossip column noun [C] an article appearing 
regularly in a newspaper giving information 
about famous people’s private lives 

got /gnt/ past of get 

gotta /'goto/ informal short for got to 

gotten /'got^n/ US past participle of get 


gouge /gaud3/ verb [T] to make a hole or long 
cut in something 
gouge sth out phrasal verb to remove some- 
thing by digging or cutting it out of a surface, 
often violently 


gourmet? /'goomei/ noun [C] FOOD someone 
who enjoys good food and drink and knows a 
lot about it 


gourmet? /'goomei adjective [always before 
noun] FOOD relating to good food and drink a 
gourmet meal 


govern /'g^vn/ verb 1 POLITICS |I, T] to officially 
control a country The country is now governed 
by the Labour Party. o a governing body 2 [T] 
to influence or control the way something hap- 
pens or is done There are rules that govern 
how teachers treat children. 


governess /'g^vnos/ noun |C] EDUCATION a 
woman employed to teach the children in a 
family at home 


bring down/elect/form/ overthrow a gov- 
ernment e a democratic/elected government 
€ be in government 


o«government /'gavnmont/ noun 1 POLI- 
TICS [group] the group of people who officially 
control a country The Government has cut 
taxes. 2 POLITICS [U] the method or process of 
governing a country a new style of government 
egovernmental /,gAvin'ment'l/ adjective relat- 
ing to government 


governor /'g^vno'/ noun [C] POLITICS someone 
who is officially responsible for controlling a 
region, city, or organization a prison/school 
governor o the Governor of Texas 


gown /gaun/ noun |C] 1 [DRESS] a woman's dress, 
usually worn on formal occasions a silk gown 
2 [LOOSE CLOTHING] a loose piece of clothing like 
a coat worn for a particular purpose a hospital 
gown DSee also: dressing gown 


GP /d3i:'pi:/ noun [C] HEALTH abbreviation for 
general practitioner: a doctor who sees people 
in the local area and treats illnesses that do 
not need a hospital visit 


GPS / dsi:pi:'es/ noun [U] COMPUTING abbrevia- 
tion for Global Positioning System: a system 
of computers and satellites (= equipment that 
is sent into space around the Earth to receive 
and send signals) that work together to tell a 
user where they are 


o«grab! /greb/ verb [T] grabbing, past grabbed 
1 {TAKE SUDDENLY] to take hold of something or 
someone suddenly He grabbed my arm and 
pulled me away. 2 [po QUICKLY] informal to eat, 
do, or get something quickly because you do 
not have much time I grabbed a sandwich on 
the way to the station. 3 grab sb's attention in- 


O= Important words to learn 


enthusiasm. 

grab at sb/sth phrasal verb to try to get hold 
of someone or something quickly, with your 
hand 


grab? /græb/ noun 1 make a grab for sth/sb to 
try to take hold of something or someone sud- 
denly He made a grab for the gun. 2 up for 
grabs informal If something is up for grabs, it 
is available to anyone who wants to try to get 
it. Ten free concert tickets are up for grabs. 


grace" /greis/ noun [U] 1 [MOVEMENT] the quality 
of moving in a smooth, relaxed, and attractive 
way She moved with grace and elegance. 2 [PO- 
LITENESS] the quality of being pleasantly polite 
He had the grace to apologize for his mistake 
the next day. 3 with good grace in a willing and 
happy way He accepted the failure with good 
grace. 4 a month's/week's, etc grace an extra 
month/week, etc you are given before some- 
thing must be paid or done 5 RELIGION a prayer 
of thanks said before or after a meal to say 
grace 


grace? /grers/ verb [T] When a person or objec! 
graces a place or thing, they make it more 
attractive. Her face has graced the covers of 
magazines across the world. 


graceful /'greisf^l/ adjective 1 |WOVEMENT/SHAPE| 
moving in a smooth, relaxed, and attractive 
way, or having a smooth, attractive shape 
graceful movements o a graceful neck 2 [POLITE] 
behaving in a polite and pleasant way egrace- 
fully adverb 


gracious /'greifos/ adjective 1 [PLEASANT] behav- 
ing in a pleasant, polite, calm way He was gra- 
cious enough to thank me. 2 [COMFORTABLE 
comfortable and with a good appearance and 
quality gracious homes/living 3 Good/Good- 
ness gracious! used to express polite surprise 
egraciously adverb 


grade" /greid/ noun [C] 1 EDUCATION a number 
or letter that shows how good someone's work 
or performance is Sfeve never studies, but he 
always gets good grades. o (UK) Carla got a 
grade A in German. 2 a level of quality, size, 
importance, etc I applied for a position a grade 
higher than my current job. 3 EDUCATION US a 
school class or group of classes for students of 
the same age or ability My son is in fifth grade. 
4 make the grade to perform well enough to 
succeed He wanted to get into the team but he 
didn't make the grade. 


grade? /greid/ verb [T] 1 [LEVEL] to separate peo- 
ple or things into different levels of quality, 
size, importance, etc The fruit is washed and 
then graded by size. 2 EDUCATION US (UK 
mark) to give a score to a student's piece of 
work £o grade work/papers 


'grade crossing US (UK level crossing) noun 
[C] a place where a railway crosses a road 


'grade school noun |C, UJ US EDUCATION a 
school for the first six to eight years of a 
child's education 


gradient /'greidiont/ noun [C] how steep a slope 
is a steep/gentle gradient 


formal to attract someone's attention 4 [TAKEo«gradual /'gradsuol/ adjective happening slowly 


OPPORTUNITY] If someone grabs a chance or 
opportunity, they take it quickly and with 


over a period of time a gradual change/im- 
provement 
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O= Important words to learn 


o«gradually /'graedsuoli/ adverb slowly over a 
period of time Gradually he began to get better. 


graduate’ /'gredauot/ noun [C] 1 EDUCATI- 
ON UK someone who has studied for and re- 
ceived a degree (- qualification) from a 
university a science graduate 2 EDUCATION US 
someone who has studied for and received a 
degree (= qualification) from a school, college, 
or university a high-school graduate 


graduate? /'gradjueit/ verb 1 EDUCATION [I] to 
complete your education successfully at a uni- 
versity, college, or, in the US, at school He 
graduated from Cambridge University in 
2006. 2 graduate to sth to move up to something 
more advanced or important 


graduated /‘gredjueitid/ adjective divided 
into levels or stages a graduated scale 


graduation /,gredsu'eif*n/ noun [C, U] EDUCA- 
TION when you receive your degree (- qualifi- 
cation) for completing your education or a 
course of study a graduation ceremony 

graffiti /gra'fi:ti/ noun [U] LANGUAGE writing or 
pictures painted on walls and public places, 
usually illegally 

graft" /gra:ft/ noun 1 HEALTH [C] a piece of skin 
or bone taken from one part of a body and 
joined to another part a skin/bone graft 2 
BIOLOGY [C] a piece cut from one plant and 


granny 


rules of grammar grammatical rules o a gram- 
matical sentence egrammatically adverb 
gramme /grem/ noun [C] MEASURES another 
UK spelling of gram 
gramophone /'gremofoon/ noun [C] MUSIC 
old-fashioned a machine for playing music 
gran /gren/ noun |C] UK informal short for 
grandmother 
grand? /grend/ adjective 1 [LARGE] very large and 
special a grand hotel o the Grand Canal 2 |M- 
PORTANT] rich and important, or behaving as if 
you are a grand old lady 3 [GOOD] informal very 
good or enjoyable 
grand? /grend/ noun [C] plural grand informal 
one thousand dollars or pounds The holiday 
cost me two grand. 
grandad /‘grended/ noun 
ing of granddad 
grandchild /‘grendtfaild/ noun [C] plural 
grandchildren the child of your son or daughter 
granddad /'grended/ noun [C] mainly UK in- 
formal grandfather 
granddaughter /‘grend,do:ta'/ noun [C] the 
daughter of your son or daughter 
grandeur /'grendj»/ noun [U] the quality of be- 
ing very large and special or beautiful the 
grandeur of the hills 


C] another UK spell- 


joined onto another plant 3 [U] UK informal «grandfather /‘grend,farda'/ noun [C] the fa- 


work hard graft 


graft? /gra:ft/ verb 1 HEALTH [T] to join a piece 
of skin or bone taken from one part of the body 
to another part 2 BIOLOGY [T] to join a piece cut 
from one plant onto another plant 3 [WORK] [I] 
UK informal to work hard 


grain /grein/ noun 1 FARMING, FOOD [C, U] a seed 
or seeds from types of grass which are eaten 
as food grains of wheat/rice 2 [PIECE] [C] a very 
small piece of something a grain of sand/ 
sugar 3 [QUALITY] [no plural] a very small amount 
ofa quality There isn't a grain of truth in her 


ther of your mother or father 


grandfather 'clock noun [C] a clock in a very 
tall, wooden case 

grandiose /'grendious/ adjective large or de- 
tailed and made to appear important, often in 
an unnecessary and annoying way grandiose 
plans 

grandly /‘grendli/ adverb in a very important 
way, or as if you are very important 

grandma /‘grendma:/ noun [C] informal an- 
other word for grandmother 


story. 4 the grain the natural direction and pat-osgrandmother /'grend,maóo/ noun [C] the 


tern of lines which you can see in wood or ma- 
terial to cut something along/against the grain 
5 go against the grain If something goes 
against the grain, you would not normally do 
it because it would be unusual or morally 
wrong. See also: take sth with a pinch of salt 


gram (also UK gramme) (written abbreviation g, 
gm) /grem/ noun [C] MEASURES a unit for meas- 
uring weight, equal to 0.001 kilograms 


grammage /'gremid3/ noun [U] MEASURES, DT 
a measurement of paper weight 


o«grammar /'gremo'/ noun 1 LANGUAGE [U] the 
way you combine words and change their 
form and position in a sentence, or the rules 
or study of this 2 [C] mainly UK a book of 
grammar rules 


'grammar school noun |C, U] 1 EDUCATION in 
the UK, a school which clever children over 11 
years old can go to if they pass a special exam 
2 EDUCATION US another way of saying elemen- 
tary school (= a school for children from the 
ages of five to eleven in the US) 


grammatical /gro'metikl/ adjective LAN- 
GUAGE relating to grammar, or obeying the 


mother of your mother or father 


grandpa /'grendpa:/ noun [C] informal another 
word for grandfather 

grandparent /'grend,peornt/ noun [C] the par- 
ent of your mother or father 

grand pi'ano noun [C] MUSIC a very large pi- 
ano, usually used in public performances 

grand prix /,gron'pri:/ noun [C] plural grands 
prix SPORT one of a series of important inter- 
national races for very fast cars the Italian 
Grand Prix 

grand 'slam noun [C] SPORT when you win all 
the important competitions that are held in 
one year for a particular sport 

grandson /‘grendsan/ noun [C] the son of your 
son or daughter 

grandstand /'grendstend/ noun [C] SPORT a 
large, open structure containing rows of seats, 
used for watching sporting events 

granite /‘grenit/ noun [U] GEOLOGY a type of 
very hard, grey rock 


granny /'græni/ noun [C] informal another word 
for grandmother 
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grant? /gra:nt/ verb 1 [Give] [T] formal to give or 
allow someone something, usually in an offi- 
cial way [+ two objects] to grant someone a li- 
cence/visa 2 [ADMIT] [T] formal to admit or agree 
that something is true She’s a good-looking 
woman, I grant you. 3 take sb/sth for granted 
to not show that you are grateful for someone 
or something, and forget that you are lucky to 
have them Most of us take our freedom for 
granted. 4 take it for granted to believe that 
something is true without checking or think- 
ing about it [+ (that)] 7 took it for granted that 
we'd be invited. 


apply for/get/receive a grant e a grant for/ 
towards sth e a research grant 


grant? /gra:nt/ noun [C] FINANCE an amount of 
money provided by a government or organi- 
zation for a special purpose They received a re- 
search grant for the project. 


granule /'grznju:l/ noun [C] a small, hard piece 
of a substance coffee granules egranulated 
/‘grenjaleitid/ adjective granulated sugar 


grape /greip/ noun [C] FOOD a small, round, 
green, purple or red fruit that grows in large, 
close groups and is often used to make wine a 
bunch of grapes See colour picture Fruit and 
Vegetables on page Centre 10 


grapefruit /‘greipfru:t/ noun |C, U] plural 
grapefruit or grapefruits FOOD a large, round, 
yellow fruit with a sour taste 


grapevine /'greipvam/ noun hear sth on/ 
through the grapevine to hear news from 
someone who heard the news from someone 
else 


draw a graph e a graph indicates/shows sth 
e a graph of sth 
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graph /gra:f/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a picture 
with measurements marked on it as lines or 
curves, used to compare different things or 
show the development of something 25See Extra 
help page Graphs and Charts on page Centre 20. 

graphic" /'grafik/ adjective A graphic descrip- 
tion or image is extremely clear and detailed. 
The film contains graphic violence. egraphi- 
cally adverb 


graphic? /‘grefik/ noun [C] COMPUTING an im- 


o«grass /gra:s/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


age, especially on a computer or in a newspa- 
per or book / want to add a graphic here. 

graphical user 'interface noun [C] COMPUT- 
ING a way of arranging information on a com- 
puter screen that is easy to understand 
because it uses pictures and symbols as well 
as words 

graphic de'sign noun [U] ART, DT the art of 
designing pictures and text for books, maga- 
zines, advertisements, etc 

graphics /'grafiks/ noun [plural] COMPUTING im- 
ages shown on a computer screen 

'graphics card noun [C] COMPUTING the part 
inside a computer that allows it to receive and 
show pictures and video 

'graphics tablet noun [C] COMPUTING a flat de- 
vice that is connected to a computer, that you 
draw on with a stylus (= electronic pen) to 
make an image on the computer screen 

graphite /'grefait/ noun [U] GEOLOGY a soft, 
grey-black form of carbon used in pencils 

'graph paper noun [U] paper with small 
squares on it, used for drawing graphs 

grapple /'grepl/ verb 
grapple with sth phrasal verb to try to deal 
with or understand something difficult 
grapple with sb phrasal verb to hold onto 
someone and fight with them 

grasp’ /gra:sp/ verb |T] 1 [HOLD] to take hold of 
something or someone firmly He grasped my 
hand enthusiastically. 2 [UNDERSTAND] to under- 


stand something J find these mathematical 
problems difficult to grasp. 

grasp at sth phrasal verb to quickly try to ge! 
hold of somethin; 


“have a [good/poor, etc] grasp of stl 


5 


grasp? /gra:sp/ noun [no plural] 1 [UNDERSTAND] 
when you understand something He has an 
excellent grasp of English. 2 [HOLD] when you 
hold onto someone or something J tried to pull 
him out but he slipped from my grasp. 3 [ABILITY 
the ability to obtain or achieve something Vic- 
tory is within our grasp. 

grasping /‘gra:spin/ adjective wanting much 
more of something than you need, especially 
money a grasping, greedy man 

PLANT] [U] a common plant 
with narrow green leaves that grows close to 
the ground in gardens and fields to mow/cut 
the grass o We lay on the grass in the sunshine. 
2 [TYPE OF GRASS] [C] a particular type of grass 
ornamental grasses 

grasshopper /'gra:s,hpp»'/ noun [C] a green in- 
sect which jumps about using its long back 
legs 

grass 'roots noun [plural] SOCIETY ordinary 
people in a society or political organization 
and not the leaders 

grassy /'gra:si/ adjective covered with grass 


grate’ /greit/ verb 1 FOOD [T] to break food such 
as cheese into small, thin pieces by rubbing it 
against a grater (= kitchen tool with holes) 
grated cheese/carrot 2 |l] to make an unpleas- 
ant noise when rubbing against something 
grate on sb/sth phrasal verb If someone’s 
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voice or behaviour grates on you, it annoys 
you. 


grate? /greit/ noun [C] a metal structure for 
holding the wood or coal in a fireplace 


The adjective appreciative is sometimes 
used to show that someone is grateful, or 
you can use the verb appreciate to express 
the same idea: I’m really appreciative of 
all the help you've given me. e I really ap- 
preciate all the help you've given me. 


The expression be glad of is another alter- 
native: We were very glad of some extra 
help. 


The expression be indebted to is a more 
formal way of saying that someone is very 
grateful for something: I’m indebted to my 
parents for all their love and support. 


The adjectives thankful or relieved are of- 
ten used when a person is grateful that 
something bad did not happen: I’m just 
thankful/relieved that she's safe and well. 


If a person is grateful that someone has 
done something kind, the adjective 
touched is sometimes used: She was really 
touched that he remembered her birthday. 


o«grateful /'greitf?l/ adjective feeling or showing 
thanks I’m really grateful to you for all your 
help. S Opposite ungrateful egratefully adverb All 
donations gratefully received. 


grater /'greit/ noun [C] a kitchen tool with a 
surface full of holes with sharp edges, used to 
grate (= break into small pieces) foods such as 
cheese See colour picture The Kitchen on page Cen- 
tre 2 


gratify /'gretifay/ verb [T] formal to please 
someone or satisfy their wishes or needs / was 
gratified by their decision. o a gratifying result 
egratification /,grztifi'kerf?n/ noun [U] 


grating /‘greitin/ noun [C] a flat structure made 
of long, thin pieces of metal crossing each 
other over a hole in the ground or a window 


gratitude /'gretitju:d/ noun [U] the feeling or 


gravitate /‘grevitert/ verb 
gravitate to/towards sth/sb phrasal verb to be 
attracted to something or someone, or to move 
in the direction of something or someone 


gravitational / grevi'teifenl/ adjective PHYS- 
ICS relating to gravity gravitational force 


gravity /'grevoti/ noun [U] 1 PHYSICS the force 
that makes objects fall to the ground or that 
pulls objects towards a planet or other body 
the laws of gravity 2 [SERIOUS PROBLEM] formal 
when something is very serious You don't 
seem to realize the gravity of the situation. DSee 
also: centre of gravity 


gravure /gra'vjua'/ noun [U] a method of print- 
ing using a surface with many small cuts in it 
a gravure press 


gravy /'greivi/ noun |U] FOOD a warm, brown 
sauce made from the fat and liquid that comes 
from meat when it is being cooked 


o«gray /grei/ noun, [C, U] adjective US spelling of 


grey 

graying /'greum/ adjective US spelling of grey- 
ing (= having hair that is becoming grey or 
white) 


graze’ /greiz/ verb 1 FARMING [I] When cows or 
other animals graze, they eat grass. Cattle 
grazed in the meadow. 2 [T] UK (UK/US 
skin) to injure your skin by rubbing it against 
something rough I fell and grazed my knee. 
3 [TOUCH] [T] to touch or move lightly along the 
surface or edge of something A bullet grazed 
his cheek. 


graze? /greiz/ noun [C] mainly UK HEALTH an 
injury on the surface of your skin caused by 
rubbing against something She has a nasty 
graze on her elbow. 


grease’ /gri:s/ noun [U] 1 FOOD a substance 
such as oil or fat 2 a substance like thick oil 
that is put on parts in an engine or machine 
to make them move more smoothly 


grease? /gri:s/ verb [T] FOOD to put fat or oil on 
or in something 


greasy /'gri:si/ adjective containing or covered 
with fat or oil greasy food/fingers 


quality of being grateful J would like to expressocreat /greit/ adjective 1 [EXCELLENT] very good We 


my deep gratitude to all the hospital staff. 


gratuitous /gro'tjuutos/ adjective unnecessary 
and done without a good reason gratuitous 
violence 


gratuity /gra'tju:sti/ noun [C] formal FINANCE 
an extra amount of money given to someone 
to thank them for providing a service 


o«grave' /grerv/ noun [C] a place in the ground 
where a dead body is buried 


grave? /greiv/ adjective very serious grave 
doubts o a grave mistake egravely adverb 


gravel /'grev-l/ noun [U] small pieces of stone 
used to make paths and road surfaces 


gravestone /'greivstoun/ noun [C] a stone that 
shows the name of a dead person who is bur- 
ied under it 


graveyard /'greivja:d/ noun [C] an area of land 
where dead bodies are buried, usually next to 
a church 


had a great time. o I’ve had a great idea! 2 |M- 
PORTANT] important or famous a great states- 
man/novelist 3 [LARGE] large in amount, size, or 
degree a great crowd of people 4 [EXTREME] ex- 
treme great success/difficulty 5 great big/long, 
etc very big/long, etc I gave her a great big 
hug. 6 a great many a large number egreatness 
noun |U] See also: go to great lengths (length) to do 
sth, set great store! by sth, the best/greatest thing since 
sliced bread 


great- /greit/ prefix 1 great-grandfather/-grand- 
mother the father/mother of your grandfather 
or grandmother 2 great-aunt/-uncle the aunt/ 
uncle of your mother or father 3 great-grand- 
child/-granddaughter, etc the child/daughter, 
etc of your grandson or granddaughter 
4 great-niece/-nephew the daughter/son of 
your niece or nephew 


greatly /‘greitli/ adverb very much I greatly 
admire your paintings. o We will miss her 
greatly. 
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greed /gri:d/ noun [U] when you want a lot 
more food, money, etc, than you need 


greedy /'gri:di/ adjective wanting a lot more 
food, money, etc, than you need greedy, selfish 
people o They were greedy for money. egreedily 
adverb egreediness noun [U] 


Greek /gri:k/ adjective relating to the culture, 
language, or people of Greece or ancient 
Greece 


o«green' /grim/ adjective 1 [COLOUR] being the 
same colour as grass The traffic lights turned 
green. DSee colour picture Colours on page Centre 12 
2 ENVIRONMENT [always before noun] relating to 
nature and protecting the environment a 
green activist/campaigner 3 [GRASS] covered 
with grass or other plants green spaces 4 [NOT 
EXPERIENCED] informal having little experience 
or understanding / was very green when I 
joined the company. 5 be green with envy to 
wish very much that you had something that 
another person has 2See also: have green fingers 
(finger’), green light 


o«green? /gri:n/ noun 1 [COLOUR] [C, U] the colour 
of grass 2 See colour picture Colours on page Centre 
6 2 SPORT [C] a special area of very short, 
smooth grass on a golf course the 18th green 
3 [VILLAGE] [C] an area of grass in the middle of 
a village 

‘green belt noun [C] an area of land around a 
city or town where no new building is allowed 


green 'card noun [C] LAW an official document 
allowing a foreigner to live and work in the 
US permanently 

greenery /‘grim*ri/ noun [U] green leaves, 
plants, or branches 


greenfield /‘gri:fi:ld/ adjective UK ENVIRON- 
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Some energy is 
radiated back 


Some energy is into space as 

absorbedinthe light and heat 

atmosphere Energy 
radiatec 


by the 


Sun 


Burning fossil fuels, forest fires, industry 
and human activities produce various 
‘greenhouse gases’. As these increase, 
more and more of the Sun's energy is 
trapped. The Earth warms up. 


greenhouse effect 


passive] His story was greeted with shrieks of 
laughter. 

greeting /'gri:tin/ noun [C] formal something 
friendly or polite that you say or do when you 
meet or welcome someone 

gregarious /grr'georios/ adjective If you are 
gregarious, you enjoy being with other people. 

grenade /gra'neid/ noun [C] a small bomb that 
is thrown or fired from a weapon 


grew /gru:/ past tense of grow 


MENT describes land where there were noogrey’ UK (US gray) /grei/ adjective 1 [COLOUR] be- 


buildings before, or buildings on land that 
have never had buildings a greenfield site 
S Compare brownfield 


greengrocer /‘grimn,grousa'/ noun [C] UK 
1 greengrocer's a shop where you buy fruit and 
vegetables 2 someone who sells fruit and veg- 
etables 


greenhouse /'gri:nhaus/ noun [C] plural green- 
houses /'gri:nhauziz/ a building made of glass 
for growing plants in 


the 'greenhouse effect noun ENVIRONMENT 
the gradual warming of the Earth's surface 
caused by an increase in pollution and gases 
in the air 


greenhouse 'gas noun [C] ENVIRONMENT a gas 
which causes the greenhouse effect, especially 
carbon dioxide (= a gas produced when carbon 
is burned) 


green ‘light noun [no plural] permission to do 
something [+ to do sth] They’ve been given the 
green light to build two new supermarkets. 

the 'Green Party noun [group] POLITICS a po- 
litical party whose main aim is to protect the 
environment 

greens /gri:nz/ noun [plural] FOOD green leaves 
that are cooked and eaten as a vegetable 

greet /gri:t/ verb [T] 1 [WELCOME] to welcome 
someone He greeted me at the door. 2 [REACT] to 
react to something in a particular way [often 


ing a colour that is a mixture of black and 
white grey clouds >See colour picture Colours on 
page Centre 12 2 [HAIR] having hair that has be- 
come grey or white She went grey in her thir- 
ties. 3 [WEATHER] cloudy and not bright a cold, 
grey morning 4 [BORING] not interesting or at- 
tractive Life was grey and tedious. 5 grey area 
something which people are not certain about, 
usually because there are no clear rules for it 


o«grey? UK (US gray) /gre1/ noun [C, U] a colour 


that is a mixture of black and white DSee colour 
picture Colours on page Centre 12 


greyhound /'greihaund/ noun [C] a thin dog 
with short hair that runs very fast, sometimes 
in races 

greying UK (US graying) /'greun/ adjective hav- 
ing hair that is becoming grey or white 

grid /grid/ noun 1 PATTERN] [C] a pattern or struc- 
ture made from horizontal and vertical lines 
crossing each other to form squares 2 [POWER 
[no plural] a system of connected wires used to 
supply electrical power to a large area the Na- 
tional Grid 3 GEOGRAPHY [C] a pattern of 
squares with numbers or letters used to find 
places on a map 


gridlock /'gridlpk/ noun [U] when the traffic 
cannot move in any direction because all of 
the roads are blocked with cars 


grief /gri:f/ noun 1 [U] great sadness, especially 
caused by someone's death 2 Good grief! 
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informal something that you say when you are 
surprised or annoyed 3 come to grief informal 
to suddenly fail or have an accident 4 cause/ 
give sb grief informal to annoy someone or 
cause trouble or problems for them 


grievance /‘gri:vns/ noun [C] formal a com- 
plaint, especially about unfair behaviour 


‘grievance pro,cedure noun [C] a set of rules 
that a company has to deal with a situation 
when an employee is upset or angry about 
something 


grieve /gri:v/ verb 1 [FEEL SAD] [I] to feel or ex- 
press great sadness, especially when someone 
dies He is still grieving for his wife. 2 (MAKE 
SAD] [T] formal to make someone feel very sad 


grievous /'gri:vos/ adjective formal very seri- 
ous grievous injuries egrievously adverb 


grill" /gri/ noun [C] 1 [KITCHEN] (also US broiler) a 
piece of equipment which cooks food using di- 
rect heat from above ZSee colour picture The 
Kitchen on page Centre 2 2 [FIRE] a flat, metal struc- 
ture used to cook food over a fire 


grill? /gril/ verb [T] 1 FOOD (also US broil) to cook 
food using direct heat Grill the fish for 2 to 3 
minutes on each side. DSee picture at cook 2 to 
ask someone questions continuously and for a 
long time J was grilled by the police for two 
days. 


grille /gril/ noun [C] a metal structure of bars 
built across something to protect it 


grim /grim/ adjective grimmer, grimmest 1 [BAD 
worrying and bad grim news o The future 
looks grim. 2 [SERIOUS] sad and serious a grim 
expression 3 [UNPLEASANT] A grim place is ugly 
and unpleasant. egrimly adverb 


grimace /'grimos/ verb |I] to make your face 
show an expression of pain or unhappiness He 
grimaced at the bitter taste. egrimace noun |C] 


grime /graim/ noun [U] dirt that covers a sur- 
face The walls were covered in grime. egrimy 
adjective covered in dirt grimy hands 

grin /grin/ verb grinning, past grinned 1 [I] to 
smile a big smile He grinned at me from the 
doorway. 2 grin and bear it to accept an un- 
pleasant or difficult situation because there is 
nothing you can do to improve it egrin noun 
[C] She had a big grin on her face. 


grind’ /graind/ verb [T] past ground 1 FOOD to 
keep rubbing something between two rough, 
hard surfaces until it becomes a powder fo 
grind coffee 2 to rub a blade against a hard 
surface to make it sharp 3 grind your teeth to 
rub your teeth together, making an unpleas- 
ant sound 
grind sb down phrasal verb to gradually make 
someone lose hope, energy, or confidence 


grind? /graind/ noun [no plural] informal work 
or effort that is boring and unpleasant and 
makes you tired because it does not change the 
daily grind 

grinder /'gramdə/ noun [C] a machine used to 
rub or press something until it becomes a 
powder a coffee grinder 


loosen/release/tighten your grip e sb's grip 
on sth 


groove 


grip’ /grip/ noun [no plural] 1 [HOLDING] when you 
hold something tightly She tightened her grip 
on my arm. 2 [CONTROL] control over something 
or someone He has a firm grip on the economy. 
3 come/get to grips with sth to understand 
and deal with a problem or situation It’s a dif- 
ficult subject to get to grips with. 4 get a grip 
(on yourself) to make an effort to control your 
emotions and behave more calmly 

grip? /grip/ verb [T] gripping, past gripped 1 [HOLD 
to hold something tightly She gripped his arm. 
2 [INTEREST] to keep someone's attention com- 
pletely This trial has gripped the whole nation. 

3 [EMOTION] When an emotion grips you, you feel 

it very strongly. [often passive] He was gripped 

by fear. 


gripe /graip/ verb |I] informal to complain, of- 
ten in an annoying way egripe noun [C] 

gripping /'gripip/ adjective If something is 
gripping, it is so interesting that it holds your 
attention completely. a gripping story 

grisly /‘grizli/ adjective very unpleasant, espe- 
cially because death or blood is involved a 
grisly murder 


grit? /grit/ noun [U] 1 [STONE] very small pieces 
of stone or sand I’ve got a bit of grit in my eye. 
2 [CHARACTER] the quality of being brave and de- 
termined 


grit? /grit/ verb [T] gritting, past gritted to put 
grit onto a road surface when the road has ice 
on it DSee also: grit your teeth (teeth) 


gritty /‘griti/ adjective 1 [UNPLEASANT] showing 
unpleasant details about a situation in a way 
that seems very real a gritty drama © gritty 
realism 2 [BRAVE] brave and determined gritty 
determination 


groan /graun/ verb [I] to make a long, low sound 
such as when expressing pain, unhappiness, 
etc He collapsed, groaning with pain. egroan 
noun [|C] 


grocer /'grouso'/ noun 1 grocer's UK a shop that 
sells food and other products used in the home 
2 [C] someone who owns or works in a grocer’s 


groceries /'grausriz/ noun [plural] goods 
bought to be used in the home such as food 
and cleaning products 


grocery /'groosri/ (also US 'grocery store) noun 
[C] a shop that sells food and products used in 
the home 


groggy /'grogi/ adjective informal unable to 
think or act quickly because you have just 
woken up, been ill, etc J felt a bit groggy after 
the operation. 


groin /groin/ noun [C] ANATOMY the area where 
the legs join the rest of the body near the sex- 
ual organs He pulled a muscle in his groin. 
S See picture at body 


groom!’ /gru:m/ verb [T] 1 [PREPARE] to prepare 
someone carefully for a special position or job 
He's being groomed for stardom. 2 [CLEAN] to 
clean and brush an animal's fur 


groom? /gru:m/ noun [C] 1 [MARRIAGE] (also bride- 
groom) a man who is getting married 2 [HORSE 
someone who cleans and looks after horses 


groove /gru:v/ noun |C] a long, narrow line 
that has been cut into a surface 
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groovy /'gru:vi/ adjective old-fashioned infor- 
mal fashionable and stylish groovy clothes 


grope /group/ verb 1 |I, T] to try to get hold of 
something with your hand, usually when you 
cannot see it / groped in my bag for my keys. 
2 grope your way along/through, etc to move 
somewhere with difficulty, feeling with your 
hands because you cannot see clearly We 
groped our way through the smoke to the exit. 
grope for sth phrasal verb to try to think of 
the right words or the right way to express 
something He groped for the words to tell her. 


gross’ /grous/ adjective 1 FINANCE A gross 
amount of money has not had taxes or other 
costs taken from it. gross earnings/profit 
2 [SERIOUS] [always before noun] formal very se- 
rious or unacceptable gross misconduct 3 |UN- 
PLEASANT] informal very unpleasant OR, yuck. 
That's really gross. 


gross? /groos/ verb |T] FINANCE to earn a partic- 
ular amount of money as a total before tax or 
other costs are taken from it The film grossed 
$250 million. 


grossly /'grousli/ adverb extremely grossly un- 
fair/exaggerated 


grotesque /grou'tesk/ adjective strange and 
unpleasant, especially in a ridiculous or 
slightly frightening way a grotesque image 
egrotesquely adverb 


grotto /'grotou/ noun [C] a small cave 


o«ground' /graund/ noun 1 the ground GEOLOGY 
the surface of the Earth I sat down on the 
ground. 2 [soit] [U] the soil in an area soft/stony 
ground 3 SPORT [C] an area of land used for a 
particular purpose or activity a football 
ground 4 KNOWLEDGE] [U] an area of knowledge, 
information, interest, or experience He had to 
go over the same ground several times before 
I understood it. 5 break new ground to do 
something that is different to anything that 
has been done before 6 gain/lose ground to be- 
come more/less popular and accepted The idea 


O= Important words to learn 


groundbreaking /‘graund,breikin/ adjective 
based on or containing completely new ideas 
groundbreaking research 


grounded /‘graundid/ adjective 1 Someone 
who is grounded does not say or do stupid 
things and generally behaves well and makes 
good decisions. He seems remarkably grounded 
considering his background. 2 describes an 
aircraft that is prevented from flying, or a ship 
that cannot move because it has hit solid 
ground 


ground ‘floor UK (US first floor) noun [C] the 
level of a building which is on the ground 


grounding /‘graundin/ noun [no plural] knowl- 
edge of the basic facts and principles of a sub- 
ject The course gave me a good grounding in 
bookkeeping. 

groundless /'graundlas/ adjective Groundless 
fears, worries, etc have no reason or facts to 
support them. 


'ground rules noun [plural] the basic rules or 
principles for doing something 


grounds /graundz/ noun [plural] 1 [REASON] the 
reason for doing or believing something He re- 
signed on medical grounds. © I refused on the 
grounds that (= because) it was too risky. 
2 [LAND] the land around and belonging to a par- 
ticular building or organization We strolled 
around the hospital grounds. 


groundwork /'graundws:k/ noun [U] work or 
events that prepare for something that will be 
done or produced in the future The project is 
laying the groundwork for a new approach 
to research. 


ground 'zero noun [U] 1 the exact place where 
a nuclear bomb explodes 2 the place in New 
York City where the World Trade Center stood 
before it was destroyed in an attack on Sep- 
tember 11, 2001 


form/ join. a group e divide/split sth into 
groups e a large/small group e a group of sth 


is gradually gaining ground. 7 get (sth) offo-dgroup' /gru:p/ noun [C] 1 a number of people 


the ground If a plan or activity gets off the 
ground, or if you get it off the ground, it starts 
or succeeds. He worked hard at getting the pro- 
ject off the ground. 8 stand your ground to re- 
fuse to change your opinion or move your 
position despite attempts to make you 9 suit 
sb down to the ground UK to be exactly right 
or suitable for someone That job would suit 
you down to the ground. 10 be thin on the 
ground UK to exist only in small numbers or 
amounts 2See also: breeding ground, common 
ground 


ground? /graund/ verb 1 be grounded If a ve- 
hicle that travels on water or in the air is 
grounded, it cannot or may not leave the 
ground. The aircraft was grounded by fog. 
2 be grounded in sth formal to be based firmly 
on something Fiction should be grounded in re- 
ality. 


ground? /graund/ past of grind 


ground ‘beef US (UK mince) noun [U] FOOD 
beef (= meat from a cow) that has been cut into 
very small pieces by a machine 


or things that are together in one place or are 
connected She went camping with a small 
group of friends. 2 MUSIC a few musicians or 
singers who perform together, usually playing 
popular music a pop group 3 CHEMISTRY a set 
of chemical elements with similar character- 
istics, that are arranged under one another on 
the Periodic Table See also: age group, blood 
group, focus group, peer group, pressure group 

group? /gru:p/ verb |I, T] to form a group or put 
people or things into a group or groups The 
children are grouped according to their ability. 

grouping /‘gru:pin/ noun [C] a group of people 
or things that have the same aims or qualities 
regional groupings 

groupwork /'gru:pwa:k/ noun [U] EDUCATION 
work in class done by groups of students to- 
gether 


grouse’ /graus/ noun [C] 1 FOOD plural grouse 
a small, fat, brown bird that some people hunt 
for food 2 a small complaint about something 

grouse? /graus/ verb [I] to complain about 
something 
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O= Important words to learn 


grove /grauv/ noun |C] a small group of trees 
an olive grove 


grovel /'grov:l/ verb [I] UK grovelling, past grov- 
elled, US groveling, past groveled 1 [TRY] to try 
very hard to be nice to someone important so 
that they will be nice to you or forgive you She 
grovelled to the producer to get that part. 
2 MOVE] to move around on your hands and 
knees He was grovelling around on the floor. 


o“grow /grau/ verb past tense grew, past participle 
grown 1 [DEVELOP] [I] to develop and become big- 
ger or taller as time passes Children grow very 
quickly. 2 [PLANT] |I, T] If a plant grows, or you 
grow it, it develops from a seed to a full plant. 
These shrubs grow well in sandy soil. 3 [IN- 
CREASE] [I] to increase The number of people liv- 
ing alone grows each year. 4 grow tired/old/ 
calm, etc to gradually become tired/old/calm, 
etc The music grew louder and louder. 5 [HAIR 
(Il, T] If your hair or nails grow, or if you grow 
them, they get longer. 
grow into sb/sth phrasal verb to develop into 
a particular type of person or thing 
grow into sth phrasal verb If a child grows 
into clothes, they gradually become big 
enough to wear them. 
grow on sb phrasal verb If someone or some- 
thing grows on you, you start to like them. 7 
didn't like her at first but she's grown on me 
over the years. 
grow out of sth phrasal verb 1 [CLOTHES] If chil- 
dren grow out of clothes, they gradually be- 
come too big to wear them. Adam's grown out 
of his shoes. 2 [STOP] to stop doing something as 
you get older He still bites his nails, but hope- 
fully he'll grow out of it. 

ogrow up phrasal verb 1 [BECOME ADULT] to be- 
come older or an adult She grew up in New 
York. 2 [DEVELOP] to develop or become bigger or 
stronger A close friendship had grown up be- 
tween them. 


grower /'grooo/ noun |C] FARMING someone 
who grows fruit or vegetables to sell to people 
growing /'groum/ adjective increasing A grow- 
ing number of people are choosing to live alone. 


growl /graul/ verb [I] If a dog or similar animal 
growls, it makes a deep, angry noise in its 
throat. egrowl noun [C] 


grown! /graun/ adjective a grown man/woman 
an adult, used especially when they are not 
behaving like an adult 


grown? /groun/ past participle of grow 


grown-up’ /'grounap/ noun [C] an adult, used 
especially when talking to children Ask a 
grown-up to cut the shape out for you. 


grown-up? / groun'Ap/ adjective with the phys- 
ical and mental development of an adult Jenny 
has a grown-up son of 24. 


encourage/slow/stimulate/stunt growth e 
healthy/long-term/low/rapid/slow/ 
steady growth e a growth in sth 


ogrowth /grou0/ noun 1 [U, no plural] when 
something grows, increases, or develops pop- 
ulation growth o A balanced diet is essential for 
healthy growth. 2 HEALTH [C] something that 
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grows on your skin or inside your body, that 
should not be there 


'growth hormone noun [C] HEALTH a hor- 
mone (= chemical made by living cells) that 
helps an animal or plant to grow 


grub /grab/ noun 1 [FOOD] [U] informal food 
2 [CREATURE] [C] a young, developing insect 
which has a fat, white tube shape 

grubby /'grabi/ adjective quite dirty a grubby 
little boy 

grudge’ /grad3/ noun [C] a feeling of dislike or 
anger towards someone because of something 
they have done in the past He is not the type of 
person to bear a grudge against anyone. 


grudge? /grad3/ verb [T] to not want to spend 
time or money or to give something to some- 
one He grudged the time he spent in meetings. 

grudging /‘grad3in/ adjective done against 
your will, in a way that shows you do not want 
to do it He treated her with grudging respect. 
egrudgingly adverb 

gruelling UK (US grueling) /'gru:*lip/ adjective 
Gruelling activities are very difficult and 
make you very tired. a gruelling bicycle race 


gruesome /'gru:səm/ adjective very unpleas- 
ant or violent, usually involving injury or 
death a gruesome murder 


gruff /graf/ adjective sounding unfriendly a 
gruff voice egruffly adverb 


grumble /'grambl/ verb [I] to complain about 
something in a quiet but angry way She's al- 
ways grumbling about something. egrumble 
noun [|C] 


grumpy /'grampi/ adjective easily annoyed and 
often complaining a grumpy old man egrump- 
ily adverb egrumpiness noun [U] 


grunt /grant/ verb 1 [PERSON] [I, T] to make a 
short, low sound instead of speaking, usually 
when you are angry or in pain 2 PIG] [I] If a pig 
grunts, it makes short, low sounds. egrunt 
noun [|C] 


guarantee" / gærn'ti:/ verb [T] guaranteeing, 
past guaranteed 1 [PROMISE] to promise that 
something is true or will happen Every child 
is guaranteed a place at a local school. [+ (that)] 
We can't guarantee that it will arrive in time. 
2 [PRODUCT] If a company guarantees its prod- 
ucts, it makes a written promise to repair 
them or give you a new one if they have a 
fault. 

guarantee? / gern'ti:/ noun [C, U] 1 LAW a 
written promise made by a company to repair 
one of its products or give you a new one if it 
has a fault a three-year guarantee o I'm afraid 
this camera is no longer under guarantee. 2 a 
promise that something will be done or will 
happen [+ (that)) There's no guarantee that it 
actually works. 


guard" /ga:d/ noun 1 [PROTECT] [C] someone 
whose job is to make certain someone does not 
escape or to protect a place or another person 
a security guard o prison guards 2 |SOLDIERS 
[no plural] a group of soldiers or police officers 
who are protecting a person or place 3 [TRAIN 
[C] (also conductor) someone who is in charge 
of a train 4 [THING] [C] something that covers or 
protects someone or something a fire guard 
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5 be on guard; stand guard to be responsible for 
protecting a place or a person Armed police 
stood guard outside the house. 6 be under guard 
to be kept in a place by a group of people who 
have weapons Te suspect is now under guard 
in the local hospital. 7 catch sb off guard to 
surprise someone by doing something when 
they are not ready to deal with it 8 be on 
(your) guard to be ready to deal with some- 


thing difficult that might happen Companies o«guest /gest/ noun [C] 1 


were warned to be on their guard for suspi- 
cious packages. 


guard" /ga:d/ verb [T] 1 PROTECT] to protect some- 
one or something from being attacked or sto- 
len Soldiers guarded the main doors of the 
embassy. 2 [PREVENT ESCAPE] to watch someone 
and make certain that they do not escape from 
a place Five prison officers guarded the pris- 
oners. 
guard against sth phrasal verb to try to make 
certain that something does not happen by be- 
ing very careful Regular exercise helps guard 
against heart disease. 


'guard cell noun [C] BIOLOGY on a leaf, one of 
two cells that are around each stoma (= small 
hole in the surface) which open the hole to let 
out gases or close it to stop water from leaving 
DSee picture at leaf 


guarded /'ga:did/ adjective careful not to give 
too much information or show how you really 
feel a guarded response eguardedly adverb 


guardian /'ga:dion/ noun [C] 1 [FOR CHILD] some- 
one who is legally responsible for someone 
else's child The consent form must be signed by 
the child's parent or guardian. 2 [PROTECTING 


O= Important words to learn 


be certain about What happens after the elec- 
tion is anybody's guess. 


guesswork /'geswas:k/ noun [U] when you try 
to find an answer by guessing 


entertain/invite/welcome guests e a fre- 
quent/honoured/special/uninvited guest 


MSITOR] someone who 
comes to visit you in your home, at a party, 
etc We've got some guests coming this weekend. 
2 [HOTEL] someone who is staying in a hotel The 
hotel has accommodation for 200 guests. 3 [TV] a 
famous person who takes part in a television 
programme or other entertainment Our spe- 
cial guest tonight is George Michael. 4 Be my 
guest. something you say when you give some- 
one permission to use something or do some- 
thing 


guesthouse /'gesthaus/ noun [C] a small cheap 
hotel 


GUI /'gu:i/ noun [C] COMPUTING graphical user 
interface: a way of arranging information on 
a computer screen that is easy to understand 
because it uses pictures and symbols as well 
as words 


guidance /'gaid?ns/ noun [U] help or advice 
Students make choices about their future, with 
the guidance of their teachers. 


guide" /gaid/ noun [C] 1 [PERSON] someone whose 
job is to show interesting places to visitors, or 
to help people get somewhere a tour guide 
2 [Book] a book that gives information about 


LAWS| a person or organization that protects 
laws, principles, etc eguardianship noun [U] 


guerrilla /gs'rilo/ noun [C] POLITICS a member 
of an unofficial group of soldiers fighting to 
achieve their political beliefs guerrilla war- 
fare 


o«guess' /ges/ verb 1 [SAY WITHOUT KNOWING] [I, T] to 
give an answer or opinion about something 
without having all the facts Can you guess how 
old he is? 2 [SAY CORRECTLY WITHOUT KNOWING] [I, T] 
to give a correct answer without having all the 
facts "You've got a promotion!" "Yes, how did 
you guess?" |+ (that)] T’d never have guessed that 
you two were related. 3 | guess used when you 
think that something is probably true or likely 
I've known her for about 12 years, I guess. 4 | 
guess so/not used when you agree/disagree but 
are not completely certain about something 
5 Guess what? something you say when you 
have some surprising news for someone Guess 
what? I'm pregnant. 


ave/hazard/make e a guess e a rough 
guess e at a guess e a guess as to/at sth 


something or tells you how to do something a 
hotel/restaurant guide o a user's guide 3 [PLAN 
something that helps you plan or decide what 
to do [usually singular] Parents use this report as 
a guide when choosing schools for their chil- 
dren. 4 Guide (also Girl 'Guide) a girl who be- 
longs to an organization in the UK that 
teaches practical things like living outside, 
and how to work as part of a team 5 the Guides 
an organization in the UK that teaches girls 
practical skills and how to work as part of a 
team 


guide? /gaid/ verb [T] 1 [GO] to help someone or 
something go somewhere He gently guided her 
back to her seat. 2 [ADVISE] to tell someone what 
they should do She had no one to guide her as 
a teenager. 


guidebook /'gaidbok/ noun [C] a book that 
gives visitors information about a particular 
place 

guide dog (also US seeing eye dog) noun [C] a 

dog that is trained to help blind people 


guess? /ges/ noun |C] 1 [ATTEMPT] an attempt to 
give the right answer when you are not cer- 
tain what it is How old do you think John is? 
Go on, (UK) have a guess/ (US) take a guess. 
o At a guess, I'd say there were about 70 people 
there. 2 [OPINION] an opinion that you have 
formed by guessing My guess is they'll an- 
nounce their engagement soon. 3 be anybody's 
guess informalto be something that no one can 


draw up/issue/lay down/produce guide- 
lines e guidelines on sth 


guidelines /'gaidlamz/ noun [plural] advice 
about how to do something government guide- 
lines on tobacco advertising 


guild /gild/ noun [C] an organization of people 
who have the same job or interests the Design- 
ers’ Guild 
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O= Important words to learn 


guile /gail/ noun |U] formal clever but some- 
times dishonest behaviour that you use to de- 
ceive someone 

guillotine /'gilati:n/ noun [C] a piece of equip- 
ment used to cut off criminals’ heads in the 
past eguillotine verb [T] 


guilt /gilt/ noun [U] 1 [FEELING] the strong feeling 
of shame that you feel when you have done 


of gum 3 |U] a sticky substance like glue, used 
for sticking papers together ZSee also: bubble 
gum 


gum? /gam/ verb [T] gumming, past gummed UK 
to stick things together using glue 


point a gun at sb/sth e fire a gun 


something wrong He was overcome with guilto«cgumn? /gan/ noun 1 [C] a weapon that you fire 


over what he had done. 2 |ILLEGAL] the fact that 
someone has done something illegal The pros- 
ecution must convince the jury of his guilt. 
3 WRONG] the responsibility for doing some- 
thing bad 

guilt-ridden /'giltrid:n/ adjective feeling very 
guilty 

o«guilty /'gilti/ adjective 1 [ASHAMED] ashamed be- 
cause you have done something wrong [+ about 
+ doing sth] 7 feel so guilty about not going to 
see them. 2 || AW] having broken a law The jury 
found her guilty (= decided that she was 
guilty of a crime). o They found him guilty of 
rape. eguiltily adverb eguiltiness noun [U] 

guinea pig /‘gini,pig/ noun [C] 1 [ANIMAL] a small 
animal with fur and no tail that people some- 
times keep as a pet 2 [PERSON] informal someone 
who is used in a test for something such as a 
new medicine or product 


guise /gaiz/ noun [C] formal what something 
seems to be, although it is not Banks are fac- 
ing new competition in the guise of supermar- 
kets. 


guitar /gi'ta:'/ noun [C] MUSIC a musical instru- 
ment with strings that you play by pulling the 
strings with your fingers or a piece of plastic 
an electric guitar 


guitarist /gi'ta:rist/ noun [C] MUSIC someone 
who plays the guitar, especially as their job 

gulf /galf/ noun [C] 1 GEOGRAPHY a large area of 
sea that has land almost all the way around it 
the Arabian Gulf 2 an important difference be- 
tween the opinions or situations of two groups 
of people There is a growing gulf between the 
rich and the poor. 


gull /gal/ (also seagull) noun [C] a white or grey 
bird that lives near the sea and has a loud cry 


gullible /'galibl/ adjective Someone who is gul- 
lible is easily tricked because they trust people 
too much. How could you be so gullible? 


gully /'g4li/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a narrow val- 
ley which is usually dry except after a lot of 
rain 

gulp /galp/ verb 1 [DRINK/EAT] [T] (also gulp down) 
to drink or eat something quickly I just had 
time to gulp down a cup of coffee before I left. 
2 [BREATHE] [I, T] to breathe in large amounts of 
air 3 [SWALLOW] [I] to swallow suddenly, some- 
times making a noise, because you are nerv- 
ous or surprised egulp noun [C] He took a large 
gulp of tea. 

gum! /gam/ noun 1 ANATOMY [C] the hard, pink 
part inside your mouth that your teeth grow 
out of [usually plural] Protect your teeth and 
gums by visiting your dentist regularly. o gum 
disease 2See picture at tooth 2 FOOD [U] (also 
chewing gum) a sweet substance that you chew 
(= bite repeatedly) but do not swallow a stick 


bullets out of 2 jump the gun to do something 
too soon, before you have thought about it 
carefully 3 stick to your guns informal to re- 
fuse to change your ideas although other peo- 
ple try to make you 2See also: machine gun 


gun? /gan/ verb gunning, past gunned 
gun sb down phrasal verb to shoot someone 
and kill them or injure them badly 


gunboat /'ganbout/ noun [C] a small ship used 
during a war 


gunfire /'ganfara'/ noun [U] when guns are 
fired, or the noise that this makes 


gunman /'ganmon/ noun |C] plural gunmen a 
criminal with a gun 


gunner /'g4no/ noun [|C] a soldier or sailor 
whose job is to fire a large gun 


gunpoint /‘ganpoint/ noun at gunpoint with 
someone aiming a gun towards you The hos- 
tages are being held at gunpoint. 


gunpowder /'gan,pauda‘/ noun [U] an explo- 
sive powder 


gunshot /'ganfot/ noun [C] when a gun is fired 
I heard a gunshot and rushed into the street. 
o gunshot wounds to the chest 


gurgle /'gs:gl/ verb |I] to make a sound like 
bubbling liquid The baby was gurgling hap- 
pily. egurgle noun [C] 


guru /'gu:ru:/ noun [C] 1 someone whose opin- 
ion you respect because they know a lot about 
a particular thing 2 RELIGION a teacher or 
leader in the Hindu religion 


gush? /g4J/ verb |I, T] 1 [QUD] If liquid gushes 
from an opening, it comes out quickly and in 
large amounts. He ran down the street, blood 
gushing from a wound in his neck. 2 |PRAISE] to 
praise someone so much that they do not be- 
lieve you are sincere "Darling! I'm so excited!" 
she gushed. 


gush? /gaf/ noun [C] 1 [LIQUID/GAS] a large amount 
of liquid or gas that flows quickly 2 |FEELING] a 
sudden feeling of a particular emotion 


gust /gast/ verb [I] If winds gust, they blow 
strongly. Winds gusting to 50 mph brought 
down power cables. egust noun [C] a gust of air 
egusty adjective 

gusto /'g^stou/ noun with gusto with a lot of 
energy and enthusiasm Everyone joined in the 
singing with great gusto. 


gut" /gat/ noun [C] ANATOMY the tube in your 
body that takes food from your stomach to be 
passed out as waste 


gut? /g4t/ adjective gut reaction/feeling/instinct a 
reaction, feeling, etc that you feel certain is 
right, although you have no reason to think so 
I had a gut feeling that he was going to come 
back. 
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gut? /gat/ verb [T] gutting, past gutted 1 FOOD to 
remove the organs from inside a fish or other 
animal 2 to completely destroy or remove the 
inside of a building A fire gutted the bookshop 
last week. 


guts /gats/ noun [plural] informal 1 the bravery 
and determination that is needed to do some- 
thing difficult or unpleasant It took guts to 
stand up and tell the boss how she felt. 2 
ANATOMY the organs inside a person or ani- 
mal’s body 3 hate sb's guts informal to dislike 
someone very much 


gutsy /'gatsi/ adjective brave and determined a 
gutsy performance 


gutted /'gatid/ adjective UK informal very dis- 
appointed and upset [+ (that)) Neil’s absolutely 
gutted that he's been dropped from the team. 


gutter /'g4to/ noun |C] 1 PIPE] a long, open pipe 
that is fixed to the edge of a roof to carry water 
away 2 [ROAD] the edge of a road where water 
flows away 


o«guy /gav noun informal 1 [C] a man What a nice 


guy! 2 guys used when you are talking to or 
about two or more people Corne on, you guys, 
let's go home. 


guzzle /'gazi/ verb |I, T] informal to eat or drink 
a lot of something quickly Who's guzzled all 
the beer? 


O= Important words to learn 


gym /d3im/ noun 1 SPORT |C] a building with 
equipment for doing exercises Nick goes to the 
gym three times a week. 2 SPORT [U] exercises 
done inside, especially as a school subject 


gymnasium /dsim'neiziom/ noun [C] SPORT a 
gym 


gymnast /'d3imnest/ noun |C] SPORT someone 
who does gymnastics an Olympic gymnast 


gymnastics /d3im'nestiks/ noun [U] SPORT a 
sport in which you do physical exercises on 
the floor and on different pieces of equipment, 
often in competitions 


gynaecologist UK (US gynecologist) 
/ gamo'kplodsist/ noun [C] HEALTH a doctor who 
treats medical conditions that only affect 
women 


gynaecology UK | (US gynecology) 
/gamo'kplodsi/ noun [U] HEALTH the study and 
treatment of diseases and medical conditions 
that only affect women  egynaecological 
/,garmoko'Ipdsikol/ adjective 


gypsy (also UK gipsy) /'daipsi/ noun [C] SOCIETY 
a member of a race of people who travel from 
place to place, especially in Europe a gypsy 
caravan 
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O= Important words to learn 


H, h /eitf/ the eighth letter of the alphabet 


ha /ha:/ exclamation something you say when 
you are surprised or pleased 


the Haber process /'ha:b:oprouses/ noun 
CHEMISTRY a method used in industry for pro- 
ducing ammonia (= a strong-smelling sub- 
stance used in cleaning materials) 


get into/get out of the habit of doing sth e 
have/kick a habit e an annoying/bad/good 
habit e do sth from/out of/through habit 


ohabit /'habit/ noun 1 [C, U] something that you 
do regularly, almost without thinking about it 
He's just eating out of habit - he's not really 
hungry. 2 be in/get into the habit of doing sth 
to be used/get used to doing something regu- 
larly We don't want the children to get into the 
habit of watching a lot of TV. 3 HEALTH [C, U] 
something that you often do that is bad for 
your health or is annoying He has some really 
nasty habits. o We offer help to alcoholics who 
want to kick the habit. 4 RELIGION [C] a long, 
loose piece of clothing worn by some religious 
groups a monk's habit 


habitable /‘hebitabl/ adjective A habitable 
building is in good enough condition to live in. 


habitat /‘hebitet/ noun [C] BIOLOGY, ENVIRON- 
MENT the natural environment of an animal or 
plant See picture at ecosystem 


habitation /,hæbr'terf’n/ noun [U] when people 
live in a place This place is not fit for human 
habitation. 


habitual /h»'bit fuol/ adjective 1 [USUAL] usual or 
typical an habitual expression/gesture 2 [PER- 
SON] doing something often because it is a habit 
a habitual drug user ehabitually adverb 

hack’ /hek/ verb |l, T] 1 to cut something 
roughly into pieces The victim had been 
hacked to death. 2 COMPUTING to use a com- 
puter to illegally get into someone else's com- 


hairdo 


haematite UK (US hematite) /‘hi:matait/ noun 
[U] GEOLOGY a common dark red rock from 
which we get iron 


haemoglobin UK (US hemoglobin) 
/,hirma'glaubin/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a red sub- 
stance in the blood which carries oxygen 
(= gas that we need to live) around the body 

haemophilia UK (US hemophilia) /,hi:mo'filio/ 
noun |U] HEALTH a serious disease in which the 
flow of blood from someone’s body cannot be 
stopped when they are hurt ehaemophiliac UK 
(US hemophiliac) noun [C] someone who has 
haemophilia 


haemorrhage UK (US hemorrhage) 
/‘hemer1d3/ noun [C, UJ] HEALTH when someone 
suddenly loses a lot of blood a brain haemor- 
rhage 


haemorrhoids UK (US hemorrhoids) 
/‘hemaroidz/ noun [plural] HEALTH painful swol- 
len tissue around the opening of a person’s 
bottom 


haggard /‘hegad/ adjective Someone who is 
haggard has a thin face with dark marks 
around their eyes because they are ill or tired. 


haggle /‘hegl/ verb |I] FINANCE to argue, espe- 
cially about the price of something I spent 20 
minutes haggling over the price of a leather 
bag. 

tha ‘ha exclamation used in writing to represent 
the sound someone makes when they laugh 


haiku /'haiku:/ noun [C] LITERATURE a short Jap- 
anese poem which has only 17 syllables 
(= words or parts of word with one vowel 
sound) 


hail" /heil/ noun 1 [U] small, hard pieces of fro- 
zen rain that fall from the sky 2 a hail of bul- 
lets/stones/bottles, etc a lot of bullets/stones/ 
bottles, etc that are fired or thrown at the 
same time 


hail? /heil/ verb 1 [T] to call or wave to someone 
to get their attention She stepped into the road 
and hailed a taxi. 2 it hails If it hails, small, 
hard pieces of frozen rain fall from the sky. 
hail sb/sth as sth pArasal verb to say publicly 
and enthusiastically that someone or some- 
thing is something very good 
hail from phrasal verb to come from a partic- 
ular place 


puter system and read the information that iso«hair /heo'/ noun 1 [U] the thin, thread-like parts 


kept there Two British youths were caught 
hacking into government computers. 


hack? /hek/ noun [C] informal someone who 
produces low quality writing for books, news- 
papers, etc 

hacker /‘heks'/ noun [C] COMPUTING someone 


who illegally gets into someone else's com- 
puter system 


ohad strong form /hed/ weak forms /hod, od, d/ 
verb 1 past of have 2 be had informal to be 
tricked or made to look silly I think I've been 
had - this camera doesn't work. 

haddock /'hædək/ noun [C, U] plural haddock 
FOOD a fish that lives in northern seas and is 
eaten as food 


o«hadn't /'hednt/ short for had not I hadn't seen 
Megan since college. 


that grow on your head a girl with long, fair 
hair 2 BIOLOGY [C] one of the thin thread-like 
parts that grow on a person's or animal's skin 
My black skirt was covered in cat hairs. 3 let 
your hair down informal to relax and enjoy 
yourself 4 pull/tear your hair out to be very 
anxious about something When they still 
weren't home by midnight, I was pulling my 
hair out. 5 split hairs to argue about small de- 
tails that are not important See also: pubic hair 

hairbrush /'heobrA[/ noun [C] a brush that you 
use to make your hair look tidy 

haircut /‘heakat/ noun [C] 1 [CUTTING] when some- 
one cuts your hair J really need a haircut. 
2 [STYLE] the style in which your hair has been 
cut 

hairdo /‘heodu:/ noun [C] informal the style in 
which someone arranges their hair 
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hairdresser 


hairdresser /‘hea,dresa'/ noun 1 [C] someone 
whose job is to wash, cut, colour, etc people's 
hair 2 hairdresser's the place where you go to 
have your hair washed, cut, coloured, etc 


hairdryer /‘hea,draia'/ noun [C] a piece of elec- 
trical equipment for drying your hair with hot 
air 

-haired /-‘head/ suffix used after a word de- 
scribing someone's hair a red-haired woman 
o a short-haired cat See also: fair-haired 

hairgrip /‘heagrip/ UK (US bobby pin) noun [C] 
a small, thin piece of metal, used to fasten a 
woman's hair in position 

hairline /'heslam/ noun 1 [C] the place at the 
top of your face where your hair starts grow- 
ing 2 a hairline crack/fracture HEALTH a very 
thin line where something hard such as a bone 
or cup is broken 


hairpin /‘heapin/ noun [C] a piece of metal 
shaped like a U, used to fasten a woman's hair 
in position 

hairpin 'bend UK (US hairpin 'turn) noun [C] a 
bend shaped like a U on a steep road 

hair-raising /'heo,reizin/ adjective frightening 
but in an enjoyable way It was a rather hair- 
raising journey down the mountain road. 


hairstyle /'heostail/ noun [C] the style in which 
someone arranges their hair Do you like my 
new hairstyle? 


hairy /'heori/ adjective 1 [WITH HAIR] covered in 
hair a hairy chest o hairy legs 2 [FRIGHTENING 
informal frightening or dangerous There were 
some rather hairy moments during the race. 
ehairiness noun [U] 


hajj (also haj) /hed3/ noun [C] plural hajjes or 
hajes RELIGION the religious journey to Mecca 


which all Muslims try to make at least once ino«hall /ho:l/ noun [C] 1 


their life 


halal /hæl'æl/ adjective RELIGION, FOOD Halal 
meat is prepared according to Islamic law. 


hale /heil/ adjective hale and hearty healthy and 
full of life 


o«half' /ha:f/ noun, determiner plural halves 1 [C, 
U] one of two equal parts of something; !/» Rice 
is eaten by half of the world's population. o Cut 
the lemons into halves. o It'll take half an hour 
to get there. o Jenny lived in Beijing for a year 
and a half. 2 break/cut/split sth in half to divide 
something into two equal parts Divide the 
dough in half and roll it out into two circles. 
3 decrease/increase, etc sth by half to make 
something smaller/larger, etc by half its size 
The drug reduces the risk of stroke by half. 
4 half past one/two/three, etc mainly UK 30 
minutes past one o'clock/two o'clock/three 
o'clock, etc We got back to our hotel at half past 
seven. 5 half one/two/three, etc UK informal 30 
minutes past one o'clock/two o'clock/three 
o'clock, etc "What time does it start?" "About 
half six." 6 go halves with sb informal to di- 
vide the cost of something with someone Shall 
we go halves on a present for Laura? 7 half the 
fun/time/pleasure, etc informal a large part of 
the enjoyment/time, etc Kids today - parents 
don't know where they are half the time. 8 not 
half as good/bad/exciting, etc informal to be 
much less good/bad/exciting, etc than some- 


O= Important words to learn 


thing else Her new book's not half as good as 
the last one. 


half? /ha:t/ adverb partly, but not completely 
half empty/full o Sophia is half Greek and half 
Spanish (= she has one Greek parent and one 
Spanish parent). o She was only half aware of 
what was happening. 


half 'board noun [U] mainly UK the price for 
a room in a hotel, which includes breakfast 
and dinner 


half-brother /‘ha:f,brado'/ noun [C] SOCIETY a 
brother who is the son of only one of your par- 
ents 


half-hearted / ha:f'ha:tid/ adjective without 
much effort or interest a half-hearted at- 
tempt ehalf-heartedly adverb 


half-life /‘ha:flarf/ noun [C] PHYSICS the amount 
of time that is needed for the radioactivity 
(= harmful form of energy produced during a 
nuclear reaction) of a radioactive substance to 
be reduced by half 


half-sister /'ha:f,sisto'/ noun [C] SOCIETY a sis- 
ter who is the daughter of only one of your 
parents 


half-term /ha:f'ts:m/ noun [C, U] UK EDUCATION 
a short holiday in the middle of a school term 
(= one of the periods the school year is divided 
into) 

half-time /,ha:f'taim/ noun [U] SPORT a short 
period of rest between the two halves of a 
game 


halfway /ha:f'wei/ adjective, adverb at an 
equal distance between two places, or in the 
middle of a period of time the halfway point 
o He was released halfway through his prison 
sentence. 


ENTRANCE] (also hallway 
/‘ho:lwet/) a room or passage in a building, 
which leads to other rooms 2 [LARGE ROOM| a 
large room or building where meetings, con- 
certs, etc are held The Albert Hall o The disco 
will be held in the school hall. SSee also: town 
hall 


hallmark /‘ho:lma:k/ noun [C] 1 [OFFICIAL] an of- 
ficial mark that is put on something made of 
silver or gold to prove that it is real 2 [TYPICAL| 
a quality or method that is typical of a partic- 
ular type of person or thing Simplicity is a 
hallmark of his design. 

nano UK (UK/US hello) /ho'lou/ exclamation 

[GREET] used to greet someone Hallo, Chris, 
p are things? 2 [TELEPHONE] used to start a con- 
versation on the telephone Hallo, this is Alex. 

hall of 'residence UK (US dormitory) noun 
[C] plural halls of residence EDUCATION a build- 
ing where university or college students live 

hallowed /‘hzloud/ adjective 1 respected and 
considered important a hallowed tradition 2 
RELIGION made holy by a priest £he hallowed 
ground of the churchyard 

Halloween / hzlsu'i:n/ noun [U] the night of 31 
October when children dress in special clothes 
and people try to frighten each other 

hallucinate /ho'lu:smeit/ verb [I] HEALTH to see 
things that are not really there, because you 
are ill or have taken an illegal drug 
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hallucination /halu:si'nerfn/ noun [C, U] 
HEALTH when you see things that are not really 
there because you are ill or have taken an 
illegal drug 

halo /'heilou/ noun [C] a gold circle of light that 
is shown around the head of a holy person in 
a painting 

halogen /'hzladsen/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY any of 
a group of five chemical elements which com- 
bine with hydrogen to make compounds from 
which salts can be made Chlorine and iodine 
are halogens. o halogen lighting 


halothane /'hæləðem/ noun [U] HEALTH a chem- 
ical that is used as an anaesthetic (- drug to 
stop pain) that is breathed in 


bring sth to/come to a halt e an abrupt/ 
grinding/sudden halt 


halt? /hpit/ noun 1 [no plural] when something 
stops moving or happening The car came to a 


hammock /‘hemek/ noun [|C] a large piece of 
cloth or strong net that you hang between two 
trees or poles to sleep on 


hamper’ /'hæmpə'/ verb [T] to make it difficult 
for someone to do something Te police inves- 
tigation was hampered by a lack of help from 
the community. 


hamper? /‘hemps'/ noun [C] a large basket 
(= container made of thin pieces of wood) with 
a lid a picnic hamper 

hamster /'hemsto/ noun [C] 
with soft fur and no tail tha 
a pet 


hamstring! /‘hemstrin/ noun [C] ANATOMY a 
tendon (- part that connects a muscle to a 
bone) at the back of the upper part of your leg 
a hamstring injury 


hamstring? /‘hemstrin/ verb [T] past hamstrung 
to make it difficult for a person, team, or 
organization to do something 


a small animal 
is often kept as 


halt just inches from the edge of the cliff.ohand' /hend/ noun 1 ANATOMY [C] the part of 


o News of the accident brought the party to a 
halt. 2 call a halt to sth to officially order some- 
thing to stop The government has called a halt 
to all new building in the area. 


halt? /holt/ verb |I, T] formal to stop or make 
something stop The council ordered that work 
on the project should be halted immediately. 


halting /'holtin/ adjective stopping often while 
you are saying or doing something, especially 
because you are nervous He spoke quietly, in 
halting English. 


halve /ha:v/ verb 1 |pivibg| [T] to divide some- 
thing into two equal parts Peel and halve the 
potatoes. 2 [REDUCE] |I, T] If you halve something, 
or if it halves, it is reduced to half the size it 
was before. They have almost halved the price 
of flights to New York. 


ham /hzm/ noun |C, U] FOOD meat from a pig's 
back or upper leg a ham sandwich 


hamburger /‘hem,bs:ga‘/ noun 1 FOOD [C] a 
round, flat shape of meat which is cooked in 
hot oil and eaten between round pieces of 
bread a hamburger and fries 2 FOOD [U] US (UK 
mince) beef (7 meat from a cow) that is cut into 
very small pieces 


hamlet /'hamlot/ noun [C] a very small village 


hammer? /‘hems'/ noun [C] a tool with a 
heavy, metal part at the top that you use to hit 
nails into something 


hammer? /'hæmə/ verb |I, T] to hit something 
with a hammer 
hammer sth into sb phrasal verb to repeat 
something to someone a lot of times until they 
remember it 
hammer on sth phrasal verb to hit something 
many times, making a lot of noise They were 
woken up by someone hammering on the door. 
hammer sth out phrasal verb to finally agree 
on a plan, business agreement, etc after 
arguing about the details for a long time 


hammering /‘hemrin/ noun 1 [NOISE] [U] the 
noise made by hitting something with a ham- 
mer or hitting something hard with your 
hands 2 [DEFEAT] [no plural] UK informal a very 
bad defeat 


| i yes | k cat | p ring | 


your body on the end of your arm that has 
fingers and a thumb Take your hands out of 
your pockets. >See colour picture The Body on page 
Centre 13 2 take sb by the hand to get hold of 
someone’s hand Bill took her by the hand and 
led her into the garden. 3 hand in hand holding 
each other’s hand The young couple walked 
hand in hand by the lake. 4 hold hands to hold 
each other’s hand 5 at hand near in time or 
space Teachers are always close at hand to give 
help to any child who needs it. 6 by hand done 
or made by a person instead of a machine This 
sweater has to be washed by hand. 7 in hand 
being worked on or dealt with now Despite the 
pressures we are determined to get on with the 
job in hand. 8 be in sb's hands to be in some- 
one's control or care The matter is now in the 
hands of my solicitor. 9 on hand (also UK to 
hand) near to someone or something, and 
ready to help or be used when necessary Extra 
supplies will be on hand, should they be needed. 
10 at the hands of sb If you suffer at the hands 
of someone, they hurt you or treat you badly. 
11 [CLOCK] [C] one of the long, thin pieces that 
the numbers on a clock or watch 
[C] the set of playing cards that one 
player has been given in a game 13 a hand 
some help, especially to do something practi- 
cal Could you give me a hand with these suit- 
cases? o I think Matthew might need a hand 
with his homework. 14 on the one hand ... on 
the other hand used when you are comparing 
two different ideas or opinions On the one 
hand, computer games develop many skills, but 
on the other, they mean kids don't get enough 
exercise. 15 hands off informal used to tell 
someone not to touch something Hands off - 
that's mine! 16 change hands to be sold by 
someone and bought by someone else The ho- 
tel has changed hands twice since 1982. 17 a 
free hand permission to make your own de- 
cisions about how you want to do something 
18 get out of hand to become difficult to con- 
trol It was the end of term and the children 
were getting a little out of hand. 19 go hand in 
hand If two things go hand in hand, they exist 
together and are connected with each other. 
20 have your hands full to be very busy 
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Shelley has her hands full with three kids un- 
der 5. 21 get/lay your hands on sth to find 
something 22 get/gain the upper hand to get 
into a stronger position than someone else so 
that you are controlling a situation Govern- 
ment troops are gradually gaining the upper 
hand over the rebels. 23 with your bare hands 
without using a weapon or tool 24 wring your 
hands to press your hands together because 
you are upset or worried about something 


hand? /hend/ verb 1 [+ two objects] to give 
something to someone Could you hand me that 
book, please? 2 you have to hand it to sb in- 
formal used when you want to show that you 
admire someone You Rave to hand it to Mick, 
he's done a good job on that kitchen. 
hand sth back phrasal verb to return some- 
thing to the person who gave it to you 
hand sth down phrasal verb 1 [CHILDREN] to give 
toys, clothes, books, etc to children who are 
younger than you in your family 2 [TRADITIONS 
to pass traditions from older people to younger 
ones a custom handed down through the gen- 
erations 
hand sth in phrasal verb to give something to 
someone in a position of authority Have you 
handed your history essay in yet? 
hand sth out phrasal verb to give something 
to all the people in a group A girl was handing 
out leaflets at the station. 
hand sb/sth over pArasal verb to give someone 
or something to someone else The hijacker 
was handed over to the French police. 


-hand /hznd/ 25ee: left-hand, right-hand, second- 
hand 


handbag /‘hendbeg/ mainly UK (mainly US 
purse) noun [C] a bag carried by a woman with 
her money, keys, etc inside 


handball /‘hendbs:1/ noun 1 SPORT [U] in the 
US, a game in which players hit a small 
rubber ball against a wall with their hands 2 
SPORT [C, U] in football, when a player breaks 
a rule by touching the ball with their hand or 
arm 


handbook /‘hendbuk/ noun [C] a book that 
contains information and advice about a par- 
ticular subject a teacher's handbook 


handbrake /‘hendbreik/ UK (US emergency 
brake) noun [C] a stick inside a car that you 
can pull up to stop the car from moving See 
colour picture Car on page Centre 7 


handcuffs /‘hendkafs/ noun [plural] two metal 
rings that are joined by a chain and are put 
on a prisoner's wrists (= lower arms) 


-handed /‘hendid/ suffix 25ee: empty-handed, 
heavy-handed, left-handed, red-handed, right- 
handed, single-handed 


handful /‘hendful/ noun 1 [C] the amount of 
something that you can hold in one hand 2 a 
handful of sth a small number of people or 
things Only a handful of people came to the 
meeting. 3 a handful informal someone who is 
difficult to control, especially a child 


handgun /‘hendgan/ noun [C] a small gun that 
you can hold in one hand 


hand-held /‘hendheld/ adjective describes 
something that is designed to be held and used 


ohandle? /'hendl/ verb [T] 1 
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easily with one or two hands a hand-held com- 
puter/device 


handicap /‘hendikep/ noun [C] old-fashioned 
1 [MIND/BODY| something that is wrong with 
your mind or body permanently a mental/ 
physical handicap 2 [DISADVANTAGE] something 
that makes it more difficult for you to do some- 
thing I found not having a car quite a handicap 
in the countryside. 


handicapped /‘hendikept/ adjective old-fash- 
ioned not able to use part of your body or your 
mind because it has been damaged in some 
way mentally/physically handicapped 


handicraft /‘hendikra:ft/ noun ART, DT 1 [C] an 
activity that involves making things with 
your hands and that needs skill and artistic 
ability 2 handicrafts things that people make 
with their hands a sale of handicrafts 


handiwork /‘hendiw2:k/ noun [U] something 
that someone makes or does She put down the 
brush and stood back to admire her handi- 
work. 


handkerchief /'hænkətfi:f/ noun [C] a small 


piece of cloth or soft paper that you use to dry 
your eyes or nose 


DEAL WITH] to deal 
with something He handled the situation very 
well. o This office handles thousands of enqui- 
ries every day. 2 [TOUCH] to touch, hold, or pick 
up something You must wash your hands be- 
fore handling food. 3 |BUY|to buy and sell goods 
He's been charged with handling stolen 
goods. 


handle? /‘hendl/ noun 1 [C] the part of some- 
thing that you use to hold it or open it a door 
handle o the handle on a suitcase 2 fly off the 
handle informal to suddenly become very an- 
ery 


handlebars /‘hendlba:z/ noun [plural] the 
metal bars at the front of a bicycle or motor- 
cycle that you hold onto to control direction 


handler /'hændlə/ noun [C] someone whose job 
is to deal with or control a particular type of 
thing a police dog handler 


'hand luggage noun [U] small bags that you 
can carry onto an aircraft with you when you 
travel 


handmade / hænd'merd/ adjective made by 
hand instead of by machine 


handout /‘hendavt/ noun [C] 1 MONEY] money 
or food that is given to people who are poor 
Increasing numbers of people are dependent on 
government handouts. 2 [PAPER] a copy of a doc- 
ument that is given to all the people in a class 
or meeting 


handpicked /hend'pikt/ adjective carefully 
chosen for a particular purpose or job a hand- 
picked audience 


handset /‘hendset/ noun [C] 1 the outer part of 
a mobile phone 2 the part of a telephone that 
you hold in front of your mouth and against 
your ear 


hands 'free adjective describes a piece of 
equipment, especially a telephone, that you 
can use without needing to hold it in your 
hand 
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handshake /'hzndfeik/ noun [C] the action of 
taking someone’s right hand and shaking it 
when you meet or leave each other 


handshaking /‘hendfetkin/ noun [U] COMPUT- 
ING the processes that happen so that two 
pieces of computer equipment can send infor- 
mation to each other 


handsome /'hendsom/ adjective 1 A hand- 
some man is attractive. tall, dark and hand- 
some 2 a handsome profit/sum, etc a large 
amount of money 


hands-on / hændz'on/ adjective physically do- 
ing something and not only studying it or 
watching someone else do it hands-on expe- 
rience 


handwriting /‘hend,raitiy/ noun [U] the way 
that someone forms the letters when they 
write with a pen or pencil 


handwritten /,hznd'rit?^n/ adjective written 
with a pen or pencil a handwritten letter 


handy /‘hendi/ adjective 1 [USEFUL] useful or easy 
to use a handy container/tool 2 come in handy 
informal to be useful at some time in the fu- 
ture Don't throw those jars away - they might 
come in handy. 3 NEAR] UK informal near to a 
place It’s a nice house and it’s handy for the 
station. 4 be handy with sth to be good at using 
something, usually a tool He's very handy with 
a paintbrush. 


handyman /‘hendimen/ noun [C] plural han- 
dymen someone who is good at making things 
or repairing them 


omhang’ /haen/ verb hung 1 [FASTEN] [I, T] to fasten 
something so that the top part is fixed but the 
lower part is free to move, or to be fastened in 
this way He hung his coat on the hook behind 
the door. 2 past also hanged KILL] |l, T] to kill 
someone by putting a rope around their neck 
and making them drop, or to die in this way 
3 [IN AiR] [I] to stay in the air for a long time 
Thick fog hung over the town. DSee also: belhang 
in the balance’, hang your head! (in shame) 
hang around phrasal verb informal (also UK 
hang about) 1 to spend time somewhere, usu- 
ally without doing very much There's nowhere 
for teenagers to go, so they just hang around 
on street corners. 2 hang around with sb to 
spend time with someone 
hang on phrasal verb 1 [war] informal to wait 
for a short time Hang on - I'm almost finished. 
2 [HOLD] to hold something tightly Hang on, 
we're going over a big bump here. 
hang onto sth phrasal verb informal to keep 
something You should hang onto that - it might 
be worth something. 
hang out phrasal verb informal to spend a lot 
of time in a particular place or with a partic- 
ular group of people 
hang up phrasal verb to finish a conversation 
on the telephone by putting the phone down 
hang sth up pArasal verb to put something 
such as a coat somewhere where it can hang 
You can hang up your jacket over there. 


hang? /hen/ noun get the hang of sth informal 
to gradually learn how to do or use something 

hangar /'heggo/ noun [C] a large building 
where aircraft are kept 


happiness 


hanger /'hz5»/ (also coat hanger) noun [C] a 
wire, wooden, or plastic object for hanging 
clothes on 


'hang glider noun [C] a structure covered in 
cloth that you hold onto and float through the 
air 


'hang gliding noun [U] SPORT the sport of fly- 
ing using a structure covered in cloth that you 
hang from 


hanging 'valley noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a valley 
that ends suddenly where it meets the side of 
a larger, deeper valley 


hangover /'hzpoovo'/ noun [C] HEALTH If you 
have a hangover, you feel ill because you 
drank too much alcohol the evening before. 


hanker /‘henka'/ verb 
hanker after/for sth phrasal verb to want 
something very much, especially over a long 
period of time 


hankie (also hanky) /‘heyki/ noun [C] informal 
short for handkerchief 


Hanukkah (also Chanukah) /'ha:noko/ noun [C, 
U] RELIGION a Jewish religious holiday lasting 
for eight days in December 


haphazard / hæp'hæzəd/ adjective not 
planned, organized, controlled, or done regu- 
larly The whole examination process seemed 
completely haphazard. ehaphazardly adverb 


hapless /'hæpləs/ adjective literary having bad 
luck 


haploid /'hzploid/ adjective BIOLOGY a haploid 
cell has only one set of chromosomes, from 
one parent Compare diploid 


ohappen /'hæp°n/ verb [I] 1 [Exist] If an event or 
situation happens, it exists or starts to be 
done, usually by chance. Were you anywhere 
nearby when the accident happened? o We can’t 
let a mistake like this happen again. 2 [RESULT] 
to be the result of an action, situation, or event 
that someone or something experiences Did 
you hear what happened to Jamie last night? 
o What happens if we can't get enough tickets? 
3 happen to do sth to do something by chance 
If you happen to see Peter, say "hi" for me. o You 
don't happen to know her phone number, do 
you? 4 as it happens; it so happens something 
that you say in order to introduce a surprising 
fact As it happens, her birthday is the day after 
mine. 
happen on/upon sth/sb phrasal verb to find 
something or meet someone without planning 
to 


happening /'hzpnin/ noun [C] something that 
happens, often a strange event that is difficult 
to explain 


happily /‘hepili/ adverb 1 [HAPPY] in a happy 
way happily married 2 |WiLLING] in a way that 
is very willing I’d happily drive you to the air- 
port. 3 [LUCKY] having a good or lucky result 
Happily, the operation was a complete success. 


find happiness 


happiness /‘hepines/ noun [U] the feeling of 
being happy 
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o«hard' /ha:d/ adjective 1 


A person who seems happy may be de- 
scribed as cheerful: She's always very 
cheerful. 


If someone is happy because of something, 
they may be described as pleased or glad, 
and if they are extremely happy because of 
something, they may be described as de- 
lighted: He was pleased that she had come 
back. e I was so glad to see her. e They are 
delighted with their new car. 


If someone is extremely happy and excited, 
they may be described as ecstatic or 
elated: The new president was greeted by 
an ecstatic crowd. e We were elated at the 
news. 


o«happy /'hzpi/ adjective 1 [PLEASED] pleased and 
in a good mood, especially because something 
good has happened I’m glad you've finally 
found someone who makes you happy. o Jean 


seems much happier now that she's moved out. o«hard?2 /ha:d/ adverb 1 


2 happy to do sth to be willing to do something 
I'd be very happy to help, if you need a hand. 
3 [SHOWING HAPPINESS] making you feel happy, or 
expressing happiness Did the book have a 
happy ending? 4 [SATISFIED] satisfied and not 
worried Are you happy with your exam re- 
sults? o I'm not very happy about you travel- 
ling alone at night. 5 Happy Birthday/New Year, 
etc something friendly that you say to some- 
one on a special day or holiday Happy Christ- 
mas! S Opposite unhappy 

happy-go-lucky /,hzpigou'laki/ adjective not 
worried and not having any responsibilities 

'happy hour noun [usually singular] a period of 
time, usually in the early evening, when a bar 
(= a place where alcoholic drinks are sold and 
drunk) sells drinks more cheaply than usual 

happy ‘slapping noun [U] when a group of 
young people attack someone and photograph 
their attack with mobile phones 

harass /'hzros, ho'res/ verb [T] to continue to 
annoy or upset someone over a period of time 


harassed /'harost/ adjective tired and feeling 
anxious harassed passengers 


be subjected to/suffer harassment e racial/ 
sexual harassment e harassment of sb 


harassment /'hzrosmont/ noun [U] behaviour 
that annoys or upsets someone sexual ha- 
rassment 


harbour’ UK (US harbor) /‘ha:ba'/ noun [C] an 
area of water near the coast where ships are 
kept and are safe from the sea 


harbour? UK (US harbor) /‘ha:ba'/ verb [T] 
1 [FEEL/THINK| If you harbour doubts, hopes, 
thoughts, etc, you feel or think about them for 
a long time. He harboured dreams of one day 
becoming a professional footballer. 2 [HIDE] to 
hide someone or something bad £o harbour a 
criminal 


FIRM] firm and stiff, and 
not easy to press or bend a hard surface o The 
seats in the waiting room were hard and un- 
comfortable. 2 [DIFFICULT] difficult to do or un- 


O= Important words to learn 


derstand [+ to do sth] Jt must be hard to study 
with all this noise. o Quitting my job was the 
hardest decision I ever had to make. 3 WITH EF- 
FORT] using or done with a lot of effort the long, 
hard struggle o With a bit of hard work and 
determination we might still finish on time. 
4 [UNPLEASANT] full of problems and difficult to 
deal with My grandparents had a very hard 
life. 5 [NOT KIND] not gentle or kind She had a 
cold, hard look in her eyes. 6 he hard on sb a 

CRITICIZE] to criticize someone too much or treat 
them unfairly You shouldn't be so hard on 
yourself. b [MAKE UNHAPPY] to make someone un- 
happy by causing them problems Our divorce 
has been particularly hard on the children. 
7 be hard on sth to damage something or make 
it have problems Stress can be hard on any re- 
lationship. 8 dollearn sth the hard way to do or 
learn something by experiencing a lot of prob- 
lems or difficulty 9 give sb a hard time informal 
to criticize someone or to treat them unfairly 
He gave me a hard time about losing his keys. 


[WITH EFFORT] with a lot of 
effort She tried very hard but she wasn't quite 
fast enough. o You'll have to work harder, if 
you want to pass this exam. 2 [WITH FORCE] with 
a lot of force It's been raining hard all day. 
o She kicked the ball as hard as she could. 3 die 
hard If a belief, custom, or habit dies hard, it 
is very difficult to change. I’m afraid that old 
habits die hard. 4 hit sb hard UK If a situa- 
tion or experience hits you hard, it makes you 
so upset that you have difficulty dealing with 
it. 

hardback /'ha:dbzk/ noun [C] a book that has 
a thick, stiff cover 


hard-boiled /,ha:d'boild/ adjective FOOD A 
hard-boiled egg has been boiled with its shell 
on, until the inside is solid. 


hard 'cash noun [U] FINANCE coins and paper 
money 

hard 'copy UK (US 'hard copy) noun [C, U] COM- 
PUTING information from a computer that has 
been printed on paper 


hardcore (also hard-core) /'ha:d,ko:/ adjective 
1 [EXTREMELY LOYAL] extremely loyal to someone 
or something, and not willing to change a 
hard-core following 2 |SEXUAL] Hardcore mag- 
azines, films, etc show very active or offensive 
sexual acts. hardcore pornography 


hard 'core noun [no plural] a small group of peo- 
ple in society or an organization who are very 
active and determined not to change a hard 
core of activists 

hard 'currency noun [U] ECONOMICS money 
that is valuable and can be exchanged easily 
because it comes from a powerful country 

hard 'disk noun [C] COMPUTING a hard drive 

'hard drive (also hard disk) noun [C] COMPUTING 
the part inside a computer that is not removed 
and stores very large amounts of information 

hard 'drugs noun [plural] HEALTH very strong, 
illegal drugs 

harden /‘ha:d’n/ verb |I, T] 1 [BECOME HARD] to be- 
come hard and stiff, or to make something be- 
come hard and stiff This island is formed from 
volcanic lava that has hardened into rock. 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | 2: saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 
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2 [STOP FEELING EMOTIONS] to stop feeling emotions 
about someone or something, so that you seem 
less kind, gentle, or weak hardened crimi- 
nals 


hard-headed / ha:d'hedid/ adjective very de- 
termined, and not willing to be influenced by 
your emotions a hard-headed manager 


hard-hearted / ha:d'ha:tid/ adjective not car- 
ing how other people feel 

hard-hitting / ha:d'hıtıy/ adjective A hard-hit- 
ting speech, report, article, etc is very severe 
or criticizes someone or something a lot. 


hard ‘line noun [no plural] when someone is 
very strict and severe Judge Tucker has a rep- 
utation for taking a hard line on criminals. 
ehardline /,ha:d'lam/ adjective a hardline pol- 
icy on illegal immigrants 


o«hardly /‘ha:dli/ adverb 1 [NOT MUCH] almost not, 
or only a very small amount J was so tired that 
I could hardly walk. o We've hardly ever spo- 
ken to each other. o There's hardly any food 


harmony 


hard-wired /ha:d'waiod/ adjective COMPUTING 
If something that a computer or electronic de- 
vice does is hard-wired, it cannot be changed. 


hardwood /‘ha:dwud/ noun [C, U] DT hard 
heavy wood from a tree with wide leaves trop- 
ical hardwoods, such as mahogany and teak 

hard-working / ha:d'ws:kin/ adjective doing a 
job seriously and with a lot of effort 


hardy /'ha:di/ adjective strong enough to deal 
with bad conditions or difficult situations 


hare /he»'/ noun |C] an animal like a large rab- 
bit that can run very fast and has long ears 


harem /‘ha:ri:m/ (3) /'herem/ noun [C] SOCIETY 
a group of women who live with or are mar- 
ried to one man in some Muslim societies, or 
the place where these women live 


cause/do (sb/sth) harm e not come to any 
harm e great/serious/untold harm e harm 
to sb 


left in the fridge. 2 NOT UIKELY| used to emphasizeo-harm?' /ha:m/ noun 1 [U] hurt or damage Smok- 


that you think something is not likely, true, 
possible, etc 7 hardly think she'll want to talk 
to me now that I have a new girlfriend. 


hardly or hard 


When you mean ‘with a lot of effort or force’, you should 
use the adverb hard, not 'hardly'. 


We worked very hard. 
We-worked-very-hardly. 


hard-nosed /,ha:d'nouzd/ adjective very deter- 
mined, and not willing to be influenced by 
your emotions a hard-nosed lawyer 


hard ‘palate noun [C] ANATOMY the hard bony 
part that forms the top of the mouth, behind 
the front teeth 2Compare soft palate DSee picture 
at respiratory system 


hard-pressed / ha:d'prest/ adjective 1 be hard- 
pressed to do sth to not be able to do some- 
thing, or have difficulty doing something 
You'd be hard-pressed to find a better worker 
than Jeff. 2 having problems because you are 
poor hard-pressed farmers 


i suffer hardship e economic/financial/phys- 
ical hardship 


hardship /'ha:dfip/ noun [C, U] a problem or 
situation that makes you suffer a lot, espe- 
cially because you are very poor They have 
suffered years of financial hardship. 


hard 'shoulder UK (US shoulder) noun [C] the 
area on the edge of a main road where a car 
can stop in an emergency 


hard 'up adjective informal not having enough 
money 


hardware /‘ha:dwes'/ noun [U] 1 COMPUTING 
the machines or equipment that your com- 
puter system is made from, not the programs 
2 tools and strong equipment, such as those 
used in the home or garden 


ing can cause serious harm to the lungs. 
o Alan would never do anyone any harm. 2 not 
come to any harm to not be hurt or damaged 
3 not do any harm to not be a bad thing to do 
and possibly be a good thing [+ to do sth] It 
wouldn't do any harm to have another look. 
4 there's no harm in doing sth used to say that 
something is not a bad thing to do and could 
possibly have a good effect J suppose there's no 
harm in trying. 5 not mean any harm to not 
intend to hurt someone or damage something 
Inever meant him any harm, I just wanted him 
to leave me alone. 6 out of harm's way safe from 
a dangerous place or situation 


o«harm? /ha:m/ verb [T] to hurt someone or dam- 


age something Thankfully no one was harmed 
in the accident. 


harmful /'ha:mfl/ adjective causing or likely 
to cause harm Doctors believe that smoking is 
harmful to your health. 


harmless /'ha:mlos/ adjective 1 [NOT CAUSING 
DAMAGE] not able or not likely to cause any hurt 
or damage Taken in small doses, this drug is 
completely harmless. 2 |Nor UPSETTING] not likely 
to shock or upset people Their jokes seemed 
harmless enough. eharmlessly adverb 


harmonica /ha:mpniko/ noun [C] MUSIC a 
small musical instrument that you blow into 
as you move it across your mouth 


harmonious /ha:'maunias/ adjective 1 PEACE 
FUL] friendly and peaceful a harmonious busi- 
ness relationship 2 [SOUND] having or making a 
pleasant sound 


harmonize (also UK -ise) /‘ha:monaiz/ verb |l, 
T] 1 to be suitable together, or to make differ- 
ent people, plans, situations, etc suitable for 
each other The gardens had been designed to 
harmonize with the natural landscape. 2 
MUSIC to sing or play music in harmony 


harmony /'ha:moni/ noun 1 [U] when people 
are peaceful and agree with each other, or 
when different things seem right or suitable 
together living together in peace and harmony 
2 MUSIC [C, U] a pleasant sound in music, made 


| i yes | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | à this | 3 decision | d3 jar | tf chip | ze cat | e bed | ? ago | 1 sit | icosy | p hot | ^ run | v put | 


harness 


by playing or singing a group of different 
notes together 
harness" /'ha:nis/ noun [C] 1 [FOR HORSES] a set of 
straps fastened around a horse's body and con- 
necting it to a vehicle that it will pull 2 [FOR 
PEOPLE] a set of strong, flat ropes that fasten 
equipment to your body or fasten you to a 
vehicle to prevent you from moving too much 
All climbers must wear safety harnesses and 
helmets. 


harness? /‘ha:nis/ verb [T] 1 [HORSES] to put a har- 
ness on a horse, or to connect a horse to a 
vehicle using a harness 2 [CONTROL 
something so that you can use its power or 
qualities for a particular purpose 


harp’ /ha:p/ noun [C] MUSIC a large wooden mu- 
sical instrument with many strings that you 
play with your fingers 


harp? /ha:p/ verb 
harp on (about sb/sth) phrasal verb to talk 
about someone or something too much 


harpoon /,ha:'pu:n/ noun [C] a weapon with a 
sharp point, used especially for hunting 
whales (= large sea animals) 


harrowing /'hzroum/ adjective making you 
feel extremely frightened or upset a harrow- 
ing experience 

harsh /ha:f/ adjective 1 [CRUEL] cruel, unkind, or 
unpleasant in a way that seems unfair harsh 
criticism/punishment o Taking him out of 
the game was bit harsh. 2 [DIFFICULT] very cold, 
dangerous, or unpleasant and difficult to live 
in harsh conditions 3 
bright, loud, etc harsh chemicals o harsh 
lighting eharshly adverb eharshness noun |U] 


harvest! /‘ha:vist/ noun 1 FARMING [C, U] when 
crops are cut and collected from fields 2 
FARMING [C] the quality or amount of crops that 
are collected 


harvest? /'ha:vist/ verb |I, T] FARMING to cut and 
collect crops when they are ready 


ohas strong form /hez/ weak forms /hoz, oz, z/ 
present simple he/she/it of have 


has-been /‘hezbi:n/ noun [C] informal someone 
who was famous or important in the past but 
is now ignored 


hash /hzj/ noun make a hash of sth UK informal 
to do something very badly 


hashish /haj'i:J/ (also hash) noun [U] HEALTH an 
illegal drug that is usually smoked for pleas- 
ure 


o«hasn't /‘heznt/ short for has not It hasn't 
rained for three weeks. 


hassle" /'hasl/ noun |C, U] 1 PROBLEM] something 
that is annoying because it is difficult or un- 
pleasant to do I don't want to drive - it's such 
a hassle finding a place to park. 2 [ARGUMENT] an 
argument or fight They aren't giving you any 
hassle, are they? 


hassle? /'hæsl/ verb [T] to annoy someone, es- 
pecially by asking them something again and 
again He's always hassling me about money. 


indecent/undue haste è in sb's haste e do sth 
in haste 


STRONG] too strong, "hate" /hert/ verb [T] 1 


O= Important words to learn 


haste /heist/ noun |U] when you are in a hurry 
and do something more quickly than you 
should In their haste to escape, they left behind 
all their belongings. 


hasten /‘heis’n/ verb 1 [T] to make something 
happen faster than usual 2 hasten to do sth to 
hurry to do or say something J was not, I has- 
ten to add, the only male there. 


hasty /'heisti/ adjective done very quickly, usu- 
ally too quickly and without thinking enough 
a hasty decision/remark ehastily adverb 


to contro]hat /het/ noun [C] something you wear to cover 


your head, for fashion or protection a cowboy 
hat See also: bowler hat, top hat 


hatch’ /hetf/ verb 1 BIOLOGY |I, T] If an egg 
hatches or is hatched, it is broken open by a 
baby creature such as a bird, fish, or snake 
being born. 2 hatch a plan/plot, etc to plan 
something secretly, especially something bad 
He hatched a plot to kill his wife. 


hatch? /hat[/ noun [C] a small door or opening, 
especially in a ship, aircraft, or spacecraft an 
escape hatch 


hatchback /‘het{bek/ noun [C] a car that has 
a large door at the back, which you lift up to 
open 

hatchet /‘hetfit/ noun 1 [C] a small axe (= tool 
for cutting wood) 2 bury the hatchet to forget 


about your arguments and become friends 
with someone again 


DISLIKE] to dislike someone 
or something very much They've hated each 
other since they were kids. [+ doing sth] He hates 
going to the dentist's. [+ to do sth] I hate to see 
you look so upset. 2 [SORRY] used to emphasize 
that you are sorry you have to do something J 
hate to interrupt, John, but we need to leave. 
See also: hate sb's guts 


hate? /heit/ noun [U] when you dislike someone 
or something very much See also: pet hate 


hateful /'heitt?l/ adjective extremely unpleas- 
ant or unkind She called me the most hateful 


names. 


deep/ intense hatred e racial hatred e hatred 
of sb/sth 


hatred /'heitrid/ noun [U] when you dislike 
someone or something very much He devel- 
oped an intense hatred of all women. 


‘hat trick noun [C] SPORT when a player or team 
has three successes, one after the other, espe- 
cially three goals in a game 


haughty /‘ho:ti/ adjective showing that you 
think you are much better or more important 
than other people a haughty young actress 
ehaughtily adverb 


haul’ /h»:/ verb [T] to pull something some- 
where slowly and with difficulty They hauled 
the piano into the living room. 


haul? /ho:l/ noun 1 [C] an amount of something 
that has been stolen or that is owned illegally 
a haul of arms/drugs 2 be a long haul to be 
difficult and take a long time 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | 2: saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | au no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 
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haulage /‘ho:lid3/ noun [U] UK the business of 
moving things by road or railway a road haul- 
age firm 


haunt! /ho:nt/ verb [T] 1 [GHOST] If a ghost haunts 
a place, it appears there often. a haunted 
house 2 [UNPLEASANT MEMORY] If an unpleasant 
memory or feeling haunts you, you think 


think that something is true, as a joke He’s not 
really angry - he’s just having you on. 

have sth out phrasal verb to have something 
removed from your body I’m having two teeth 
out next week. 


haven /'herv:n/ noun [|C] a safe place a haven 
for wildlife 


about or feel it often. [often passive] He wasouhaven’t /‘hevent/ short for have not I haven't 
finished eating. 


haunted by memories of the war. 


haunt? /ho:nt/ noun [C] a place that someone 
visits often Regents Park is one of my favour- 
ite haunts in London. 


haunting /‘ho:ntin/ adjective beautiful, but in 
a sad way the haunting beauty of Africa 


o«have' strong form /hev/ weak forms /hov, ov, 
v/ auxiliary verb used with the past participle 
of another verb to form the present and past 
perfect tenses Have you seen Roz? o I’ve passed 
my test. o He hasn't visited London before. o It 
would have been better to tell the truth. o He's 
been working in France for two years now. o I 
had met his wife before. 


o«have? /hev/ modal verb 1 have to do sth; have 


got to do sth to need to do something or be 
forced to do something J have to go to Man- 
chester tomorrow. o Do we have to finish this 
today? o They've had to change their plans. 
2 used when you are telling someone how to 
do something You've got to type in your name, 
then your password. 3 used to say that you feel 
certain that something is true or will happen 
Interest rates have to come down at some point. 
o There's (= there has) got to be a better way 
of doing this. DSee Extra help page Modal verbs on 
page Centre 34. 


ohave? strong form /hæv/ weak forms /hov, ov, v/ 
verb past had 1 [OWN] [T] (a/so have got) to own 
something I have two horses. o Laura has got 
beautiful blue eyes. 2 HOLD] [T] used to say that 
someone is holding something, or that some- 
one or something is with them He had a pen 
in his hand. o She had a baby with her. 3 [BE 
ILL] [T] (also have got) If you have a particular 
illness, you are suffering from it. Have you 
ever had the measles? 4 [EAT/DRINK] [T] to eat or 
drink something We are having dinner at 7 
o'clock. o Can I have a drink of water? 5 have 
a bath/sleep/walk, etc used with nouns to say 
that someone does something Can I have a 
quick shower? o Let Mark have a try. 6 have 
difficulty/fun/problems, etc used with nouns to 
say that someone experiences something We 
had a great time in Barcelona. 7 have a baby 
to give birth to a baby 8 have sth done If you 
have something done, someone does it for you. 
I'm having my hair cut tomorrow. o We had the 
carpets cleaned. 9 have had it to be broken or 
not working well I think the car engine's had 
it. 10 have it in for sb to dislike someone and 
want to cause problems for them She really 
has it in for me - I don't know what I’ve done 
to offend her. 11 have it out (with sb) to talk 
to someone about something they have done 


cause/create/wreak havoc e play havoc 
with sth 


havoc /'hevok/ noun [U] a very confused and 
possibly dangerous situation The snow has 
caused havoc on Scotland's roads today. 


hawk /ho:k/ noun [C] a large hunting bird 


hay /hei/ noun [U] FARMING dried grass for ani- 
mals to eat 


'hay fever noun [U] HEALTH an illness caused 
by a bad reaction to plants that some people 
get in the summer, especially affecting the 
nose and eyes 


haystack /‘heistek/ noun [C] FARMING a large 
pile of hay 


hazard! /‘hezad/ noun 1 [C] something that is 
dangerous a fire hazard © a health hazard 
2 an occupational hazard something unpleasant 
that sometimes happens to people who do a 
particular job 


hazard? /'hæzəd/ verb hazard a guess to risk 
guessing something J don't know where he is, 
but I'd be willing to hazard a guess. 


hazardous /‘hezados/ adjective dangerous 
hazardous chemicals 


haze /heiz/ noun [U] when the air is not very 
clear because of something such as heat or 
smoke, making it difficult to see well 


hazel /'heizi/ adjective green-brown in colour 
hazel eyes 


hazy /'heizi/ adjective 1 [NOT CLEAR] If the air is 
hazy, it is not very clear because of something 
such as heat or smoke, making it difficult to 
see well. a hazy day 2 [CONFUSED] not remem- 
bering things clearly He has only a hazy rec- 
ollection of what happened. 


HCF /eitfsi:'ef/ MATHEMATICS abbreviation for 
highest common factor: the highest number 
that a set of two or more different numbers 
can be divided by exactly 


HCFC / eitJsi'efsi:/ noun [U, C] CHEMISTRY abbre- 
viation for hydrochlorofluorocarbon: a type of 
gas used especially in aerosols (= containers 

hat force out liquids in very small drops) 


HCI / eit fsi:'ai/ noun [C] COMPUTING abbreviation 
for human-computer interface; the part of a 
computer system, for example what you see on 
he screen, that allows a person to use a com- 
puter 


which made you angry, in order to try to solveo«he strong form /hi:/ weak form /hi/ pronoun 


the problem 

have (got) sth on phrasal verb to be wearing 
something She only had a bikini on. 

have sb on phrasal verb UK to make someone 


| jyes | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | 6 this | 3 decision | d jar | tf chip 


used as the subject of the verb when referring 
o someone male who has already been talked 
about "When is Paul coming?" "He'll be here in 
a minute." 


æ cat | e bed | o ago | rsit | i cosy | phot | a run | w put | 
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foreheac 


eyebrow 
eye 

ear 
cheek noe 


mouth 


chin 
neck 


head 


o«head' /hed/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY the part of 
your body above your neck which contains 
your brain, eyes, ears, mouth, nose, etc and on 
which your hair grows He fell and hit his head 
on the table. DSee colour picture The Body on page 
Centre 13 2 [MIND] your mind All these thoughts 
were going round in my head. 3 [ORGANIZATION 
the person who is in charge of an organization 
Her father is the head of an oil company. 4 
EDUCATION (also head 'teacher) UK the person 
in charge of a school You'll have to ask the 
head if you can have a day off school. 5 [FRONT/ 
TOP] the front or top part of something Who is 
that at the head of the table? 6 £10/$6, etc a 
head costing £10/$6, etc for each person The 
meal costs £20 a head. 7 heads the side of a coin 
that has a picture of someone's head on it 
Heads or tails? 8 be banging your head 
against a brick wall to do, say, or ask for some- 
thing repeatedly but to be unable to change a 
situation 9 come to a head If a problem or 
disagreement comes to a head, it becomes so 
bad that you have to start dealing with it. 
10 go over sb's head to be too difficult for 
someone to understand All this talk about phi- 
losophy went right over my head. 11 go to your 
head If something that you have achieved goes 
to your head, it makes you too proud. Fame 
and fortune had gone to his head. 12 hang your 
head (in shame) to look ashamed or embar- 
rassed 13 keep your head to stay calm in a 
difficult situation 14 lose your head to stop 
being calm in a difficult situation 15 raise/rear 
its ugly head If a problem or something un- 
pleasant raises its ugly head, it becomes a 
problem that people have to deal with. 
16 laugh/shout/scream, etc your head off to 
laugh/shout/scream, etc very much and very 
loudly See also: hit the nail! on the head, a roof over 
your head, off the top’ of your head 


head? /hed/ verb 1 head back/down/towards, etc 
to move in a particular direction They headed 
back to the shore. 2 [LEAD] [T] to lead an organi- 
zation or group [often passive] The company is 
headed by a young entrepreneur. 3 [FRONT/TOP] |T] 
to be at the front or top of something Jo 
headed a very short list of candidates. 4 
SPORT [T] to hit a ball with your head Owen 
headed the ball straight into the back of the net. 
be heading for sth phrasal verb to be likely to 


get or experience something soon Those chil- 
dren are heading for trouble. 

head off phrasal verb to start a journey or 
leave a place 


headache /'hedeik/ noun [C] HEALTH pain in- 
side your head I’ve got a bad headache. >See 
also: splitting headache 


header /‘heda'/ noun [C] a word or words that 
appear at the top of every page in a book or 
document 2Compare footer 


headhunt /‘hedhant/ verb [T] to persuade 
someone to leave their job for a job with a dif- 
ferent company She was headhunted by a rival 
firm. eheadhunter noun [C] 


heading /‘hedin/ noun [C] words at the top of a 
piece of writing that tell you what it is about 


headland /'hedlond/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a 
piece of land that sticks out into the sea 


headlight /'hedlart/ noun [C] one of the two 
large lights on the front of a car 


headline /'hedlam/ noun 1 [C] the title of a 
newspaper story that is printed in large letters 
above it a front-page headline 2 the headlines 
the main stories in newspapers, on television, 
etc That story made headlines all over the 
world. 


headlong /'hedlpp/ adverb quickly and di- 
rectly The plane plunged headlong into the 
sea. 


headmaster / hed'ma:st/ UK (US principal) 
noun |C] EDUCATION a man who is in charge of 
a school 


headmistress /,hed'mistros/ UK (US principal) 
noun |C] EDUCATION a woman who is in charge 
of a school 


head 'office noun [usually singular] the most 
important office of a company, or the people 
who work there Head office handles all com- 
plaints made against the company. 


head 'on adverb 1 [MOVING FORWARDS] If two ve- 
hicles hit each other head on, the front parts 
hit each other as they are moving forward. 
2 [DIRECTLY] If you deal with something head on, 
you deal with it directly, although it is diffi- 
cult. ehead-on /,hed'pn/ adjective a head-on 
collision 


headphones /‘hedfaunz/ noun [plural] a piece 
of equipment that you wear over your ears so 
that you can listen to music without anyone 
else hearing it a pair of headphones 


headquarters /‘hed,kwo:taz/ noun [group] plu- 
ral headquarters the place from where an or- 
ganization is controlled police headquarters 


headset /‘hedset/ noun [C] a piece of equipment 
that you wear over your ears so that you can 
hear things, especially one with a microphone 
(= a piece of equipment that you speak into) 
attached to it a mobile phone headset 


head 'start noun [C] an advantage that some- 
one has over other people Caroline’s language 
skills should give her a head start over/on 
other people applying for the job. 

headstone /‘hedstaun/ noun [C] a stone that 
shows the name of a dead person who is bur- 
ied under it 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | 2: saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


headstrong /‘hedstron/ adjective extremelyo«hear /hi/ verb past heard 1 


determined a headstrong young girl 


heads-up /‘hedzap/ noun [usually singular] infor- 
mal a warning that something is going to hap- 
pen, usually so that you can prepare for it 

headteacher / hed'ti:tfa/ UK (US principal) 
noun [C] EDUCATION the person in charge of a 
school 


headway /'hedwei/ noun make headway to 
make progress in what you are doing The 
builders aren't making much headway with 
our new house. 


heady /‘hedi/ adjective having a powerful effect 
on the way you feel, for example by making 
you feel excited a heady experience 


heal /hi:1/ (also heal up) verb [I, T] HEALTH If a 
wound or broken bone heals, it becomes 
healthy again, and if something heals it, it 
makes it healthy again. The wound on his head 
had begun to heal. ehealer noun [C] someone 
who makes ill people well again using some- 
thing such as prayer or magic 


damage/improve sb's health e excellent/ 
good/ill/poor health e be in [good/bad, etc] 
health 


o«health /hel0/ noun [U] 1 BODY] the condition of 
your body to be in good/poor health o Regu- 
lar exercise is good for your health. 2 [SUCCESS 
how successful and strong something is the fi- 
nancial health of the business 2See also: the Na- 
tional Health Service 


health and 'safety noun [U] making sure 
that people are safe and healthy, for instance 
at work or in public places health and safety 
regulations 


health-care /'hel@,kea‘/ noun [U] HEALTH the set 
of services provided by a country or an 
organization for treating people who are ill 


‘health service noun [C] UK HEALTH the Na- 
tional Health Service: the system providing 
free medical service in the UK 


o«healthy /'hel6i/ adjective 1 [PHYSICALLY STRONG 
physically strong and well Sue is a normal 
healthy child. 2 [GOOD] good for your health a 
healthy diet 3 [SUCCESSFUL] successful and 
strong a healthy economy S Opposite unhealthy 


healthy or health? 
Remember not to use 'healthy' as a noun. If you need a 
noun, use health. 


She has some health problems. 


She-has-some-healthy-problems. 


a heap of sth e in a heap 


heap’ /hi:p/ noun 1 [C] an untidy pile of things 
a heap of rubbish 2 heaps of sth informal a 
lot of something He's got heaps of money. 

heap? /hi:p/ verb informal 1 [T] to put things 
into an untidy pile He heaped more food onto 
his plate. 2 heap criticism/insults/praise, etc on 
sb to criticize/insult/praise, etc someone a lot 


SOUND] [I, T] to be 
aware of a sound through your ears I could 
hear his voice in the distance. 0 I can’t hear - 
can you turn the sound up? 2 [INFORMATION] |I, T] 
to be told some information When did you first 
hear about this? o Have you heard the news? 
Jane's back. [+ (that)] I hear that you're leaving. 
3 [LAW] [T] If a judge hears a case, they listen to 
it in a law court, to decide if someone is guilty 
or not. 4 will not hear of sth If someone will not 
hear of something, they will not allow it. J 
wanted to pay for her meal but she wouldn't 
hear of it. 

hear from sb phrasal verb to receive a letter, 
telephone call, or other message from someone 
Have you heard from Sue recently? 

have heard of sb/sth phrasal verb to know that 
someone or something exists I’ve never heard 
of her. 


hearing /'hiorm/ noun 1 BIOLOGY [U] the ability 
to hear sounds He lost his hearing when he was 
a child. 2 |C] LAW a meeting in a law court 
when a judge hears the facts of a case The pre- 
liminary hearing will take place next week. 3 a 
fair hearing If you get a fair hearing, someone 
listens to your opinion. 


hearing-impaired /‘hiarinim,pesd/ adjective 
HEALTH A person who is hearing-impaired can- 
not hear or cannot hear well. 2Compare deaf 


hearsay /'hiose/ noun [U] things that people 
have told you and that may or may not be true 


hearse /ns:s/ noun [|C] a large car that is used 
to take a dead body to a funeral 


your heart beats e heart disease/failure ea 
heart condition/problem 


pulmonary artery aorta 


vena Cava 
pulmonary 


vein 


semilunar 


valve 
right left atrium 
atrium 
mitral valve 
vena cava tendon 
supporting 
tricuspid valve valve 


right ventricle 


cardiac muscle left ventricle 


septum 


heart 
oheart /ha:t/ noun 1 ANATOMY [C] the organ in- 
side your chest that sends blood around your 
body Isabel’s heart was beating fast. o heart 
disease/failure See picture at respiratory 
system 2 [CENTRE] [no plural] the centre of some- 
thing Her office is in the heart of Tokyo. 3 the 
heart of sth the most important part of some- 
thing We need to get to the heart of the matter. 
4 [FEELINGS] [C, U] someone's deepest feelings and 
true character She has a kind heart. 5 [SHAPE 
[C] a shape that is used to mean love See picture 
at shape 6 hearts playing cards with red, heart 
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heartache 


O= Important words to learn 


shapes on them 7 at heart used to say whato«heat' /hi:t/ noun 1 [ROT] [U] the quality of being 


someone is really like I’m just a kid at heart. 
8 in your heart used to say what you really 
think In his heart he felt they were wrong. 
9 with all your heart used to say that you feel 
something very strongly J thank you with all 
my heart. 10 not have the heart to do sth to 
decide not to do something that would make 
someone unhappy 11 learn/know, etc sth by 
heart to be able to remember all of something 
12 break sb's heart to make someone very un- 
happy 13 heart and soul used to say that you 
give all your attention and enthusiasm to 
something She threw herself into teaching 
heart and soul. DSee also: a change? of heart 


heartache /'ha:teik/ noun [C, U] extreme sad- 
ness 


‘heart at,tack noun [C] HEALTH when someone's 
heart suddenly stops working correctly, some- 
times causing death J think he’s had a heart 
attack. 


heartbeat /'ha:tbi:t/ noun [C, U] BIOLOGY, ANAT- 
omy the regular movement of the heart as it 
moves blood around the body 


heartbreaking /‘ha:t,bretkin/ adjective caus- 
ing extreme sadness heartbreaking news 


heartbroken /ha:t;brovk»n/ adjective If you 
are heartbroken, you feel extremely sad about 
something that has happened. 


-hearted /-'ha:tid/ See: broken-hearted, cold- 
hearted, half-hearted, hard-hearted, light- 
hearted 


heartened /'ha:t^nd/ adjective feeling happier 
because of something We all felt heartened by 
the news. SOpposite disheartened 


heartening /'ha:t?nip/ adjective making you 


feel happier heartening news Opposite dis- 
heartening 


‘heart failure noun |U] HEALTH when some- 
one's heart stops working, often causing death 


heartfelt /'ha:tfelt/ adjective Heartfelt feelings 
and words are strong and sincere. heartfelt 
thanks/gratitude 


hearth /ha:0/ noun [C] the floor around a fire- 
place 


heartily /'ha:tili/ adverb 1 [WITH ENTHUSIASM] with 
a lot of enthusiasm We all laughed heartily 
at the joke. 2 COMPLETELY] completely or very 
much J am heartily sick of the situation. 


heartland /'ha:tlzend/ noun [C] the place where 
an activity or belief is strongest the tradi- 
tional heartland of the motor industry 


heartless /‘ha:tlas/ adjective cruel and not car- 
ing about other people 


heart-to-heart / ha:tta'ha:t/ noun [C] a seri- 


ous conversation between two people in whicho*heavy /'hevi/ adjective 1 


they talk honestly about their feelings 


hearty /‘ha:ti/ adjective 1 ENERGY] friendly and 
full of energy a hearty laugh/welcome 
2 [FOOD] Hearty meals are large and satisfy you. 


generate/give out heat e intense/searing 
heat 


hot or warm the heat of summer 2 the heat 
when it is very hot I don't really like the heat. 
3 [TEMPERATURE] [U no plural] the temperature of 
something Cook on a low heat. 4 the heat US 
(UK the heating) the system that keeps a build- 
ing warm Could you turn the heat up a little. 
5 SPORT [C] a competition, especially a race, 
which decides who will be in the final event 
6 in the heat of the moment If you do or say 
something in the heat of the moment, you do 
or say it without thinking because you are 
angry or excited. See also: dead heat 


heat? /hi:t/ (also heat up) verb |I, T] to make 
something become hot or warm, or to become 
hot or warm PI just heat up some soup. 


heated /'hi:tid/ adjective 1 made warm or hot 
2 a heated argument/debate, etc an angry or 
excited argument 


heater /'hi:t»/ noun [C] a machine that heats 
air or water 


heath /hi:0/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY an open area 
of land covered with wild plants and rough 
grass 


heather /‘heda‘/ noun |C, U] a small plant with 
purple or white flowers that grows on hills 


heating /'hi:tm/ UK (US heat) noun [U] the 
system that keeps a building warm see also: 
central heating 


heatwave /'hittweiv/ noun [C] a period of time, 
usually a few days or weeks, when the 
weather is much hotter than usual 


heave /hi:v/ verb 1 [SOMETHING HEAVY] [I, T] to 
move something heavy using a lot of effort He 
heaved the bag on to his shoulder. 2 [UP AND 
DOWN] [I] to move up and down Her chest heaved 
as she started to cry. 3 heave a sigh of relief to 
breathe out loudly because you are pleased 
that something bad has not happened eheave 
noun |C] 


heaven /‘hevn/ noun [U] 1 RELIGION according 
to some religions, the place where good people 
go when they die 2 informal something very 
nice that gives you great pleasure This cake is 
absolute heaven. 


heavenly /‘hevenli/ adjective 1 RELIGION [always 
before noun] relating to heaven the heavenly 
kingdom 2 informal very nice a heavenly day 


heavens /‘hev’nz/ noun 1 the heavens literary 
the sky 2 (Good) Heavens! used when you are 
surprised or annoyed Heavens, what’s the 
matter? 


heavily /‘hevili/ adverb 1 A LOT] a lot or to a 
great degree She’s heavily involved in politics. 
2 drink/smoke heavily to drink/smoke a lot 
3 rain/snow heavily to rain/snow a lot 4 [FORCE 
using a lot of force to breathe heavily 


WEIGHING A LOT] Heavy 
objects weigh a lot. heavy bags o heavy ma- 
chinery/equipment 2 [HOW MUCH] used to say 
how much someone or something weighs How 
heavy are you? o Oxygen is sixteen times heav- 
ier than hydrogen. 3 [A Lor| large in amount or 
degree heavy traffic o heavy costs 4 a heavy 
drinker/smoker someone who drinks/smokes a 
lot 5 heavy snow/rain when a lot of snow/rain 
falls 6 [FORCE] using a lot of force a heavy blow 


| a: arm | 3: her | i: see | or saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | au no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


ohe’d /hi:d/ 1 


O= Important words to learn 


o heavy breathing 7 [SERIOUS] informal serious 
The discussion got a bit too heavy. 8 heavy go- 
ing mainly UK too serious or difficult 7 found 
the book very heavy going. 

heavy-handed / hevi'hendid/ adjective using 
too much force in dealing with people 

heavy 'metal noun [U] MUSIC a type of very 
loud, modern music 

heavyweight /‘heviweit/ noun [C] 1 SPORT a 
fighter such as a boxer who is in the heaviest 
weight group the heavyweight champion of 
the world 2 someone who is powerful and 
important a political heavyweight 

Hebrew /‘hi:bru:/ noun [U] the language used 
in the Jewish religion and in Israel eHebrew 
adjective 

hectare /‘hektes'/ noun [C] MEASURES a unit for 
measuring area, equal to 10,000 square metres 

hectic /'hektik/ adjective extremely busy and 
full of activity a hectic day/week 

HE HAD] short for he had We knew 
he'd taken the money. 2 HE WOULD] short for he 
would No one thought he'd get the job. 

hedge’ /hed3/ noun [C] a row of bushes grow- 
ing close together, often used to divide land 
into separate areas 

hedge? /hed3/ verb [I, T] to avoid giving a direct 
answer 2See also: hedge your bets (bet?) 

hedgehog /‘hed3hng/ noun [C] a small animal 
whose body is covered with sharp points 

hedgerow /‘hed3rav/ noun [C] UK a row of 
bushes and small trees along the edge of a field 
or road 

heed! /hi:d/ verb [T] formal to pay attention to 
some advice or a warning Officials failed to 
heed his warning. 

heed? /hi:d/ noun formal take heed of sth to pay 
attention to something, especially some advice 
or a warning 

heel /hi:l/ noun [C] 1 FOOT] the back part of your 
foot DSee colour picture The Body on page Centre 13 
2 [SHOE] the part of a shoe that is under your 
heel high heels 


hefty /‘hefti/ adjective informal very large a 


grow to/reach a height of sth e be [3 metres, 
etc] in height 


o«height /hait/ noun 1 [HOW TALL] [C, U] how tall or 
high something or someone is a man of aver- 
age height o The tower measures 27.28 metres 
in height. 2 [HOW FAR UP] [C, U] how far above 
the ground something is The aircraft was fly- 
ing at a height of about 6000 metres. 3 [TALL] [U] 
being tall People always make comments about 
his height. 4 the height of sth the strongest or 
most important part of something I met him 
when he was at the height of his fame. 


heighten /'hait:n/ verb |l T] to increase or 


hefty bill/fine o a hefty woman with dyed hair 


than ever before Our athletes have reached 
new heights of sporting glory. 


heinous /'heimos/ adjective formal very bad 
and shocking heinous crimes 


heir /e»/ noun [|C] SOCIETY a person who will 
have the legal right to someone's money and 
possessions when they die He is the heir to a 
huge fortune. 


heiress /'eəres/ noun [C] SOCIETY a woman who 
will have the legal right to someone's money 
and possessions when they die 


held /held/ past of hold 


helicopter /'helikopto/ noun [C] an aircraft 
which flies using long, thin parts on top of it 
that turn round and round very fast 


helium /'hi:liom/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a gas that 
is lighter than air and that will not burn (for- 
mula He) a helium balloon 


double helix 


helix (DNA) 


helix 


helix /'hi:liks/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a line that 
goes around a central tube or cone shape in 
the form of a spiral 


he'll /hi:l/ short for he will He'll be home soon. 


hell /hel/ noun 1 RELIGION [U] according to some 
religions, the place where bad people go when 
they die 2 [U] informal an experience that is 
very unpleasant It’s been hell working with 
him. 3 the hell informal used to emphasize 
something in a rude or angry way What the 
hell are you doing here? 4 alone hell of a infor- 
mal used to say that someone or something is 
very good, big, etc a hell of a noise o He’s one 
hell of a tennis player. 5 from hell informal 
used to say that someone or something is ex- 
tremely bad We had the holiday from hell. 
6 like hell informal very much It’s raining like 
hell out there. 


hellish /'neif/ adjective informal extremely 
bad or unpleasant a hellish place/journey 


make something increase heightened aware-ohello (also UK hallo) /hel'ou/ exclamation 


ness [often passive] The book’s success was 
heightened by the scandal. 

heights /haits/ noun 1 [plural] high places I’ve 
always been afraid of heights. 2 new heights 
when something is better or more successful 
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1 |GREET] used to greet someone Hello, Chris, 
how are things? 2 [TELEPHONE] used to start a con- 
versation on the telephone Hello, this is Alex. 


helm /helm/ noun 1 [C] the part that you use to 
direct a boat or ship 2 at the helm controlling 


phot | a run | o put | 


helmet 


a group or organization With Lewis at the helm 
we are certain of success. 


helmet /'helmot/ noun [C] a hard hat that pro- 
tects your head a cycling helmet See also: crash 
helmet ÐSee colour picture Sports 2 on page Centre 
15 


The verbs aid and assist are more formal 
alternatives to ‘help’: The army arrived to 
assist in the search. e The project is de- 
signed to aid poorer countries. 


If two or more people help each other in or- 
der to achieve the same thing, verbs such 
as collaborate or cooperate are some- 
times used: Several countries are collabo- 
rating/cooperating in the relief effort. 


The verb benefit is sometimes used when 
someone is helped by something: The chil- 
dren have benefited greatly from the new 
facilities. 

If someone is asking for help, in informal 
situations the expression give someone a 
hand is sometimes used: Do you think you 
could give me a hand with these heavy 
boxes? 


o«help' /help/ verb 1 [GIVE HELP] |I, T] to make it eas- 
ier for someone to do something Thank you for 
helping. |+ (to) do sth] Shall I help you to set the 
table? o Dad always helps me with my home- 
work. 2 [MAKE EASIER] |I, T] to make something 
easier or better [+ to do sth] When you're nerv- 
ous or frightened, it helps to breathe slowly and 
deeply. 3 can't/couldn't help sth to be unable to 
stop yourself doing something or to stop some- 
thing happening [+ doing sth] I couldn't help 
thinking about what had happened. o He 
couldn't help it, he slipped. 4 help yourself (to 
sth) to take something, especially food or 
drink, without asking Please help yourself to 
some coffee. 

help (sb) out phrasal verb to help someone, es- 
pecially by giving them money or working for 
them Carol’s been helping out in the shop this 
week. 


ask for/need/offer/provide/refuse help ea 
big/great help e extra/professional help 


o«help? /help/ noun 1 [ACTION] [U] when someone 
helps another person / was too embarrassed to 
ask for help. o Do you want any help? 2 [PER- 
SON/THING] [no plural] something or someone that 
helps Dave has been a great help to me. 3 with 
the help of sth using something We assembled 
the computer with the help of the manual. 

help? /help/ exclamation something that you 
shout when you are in danger 

'help desk noun [C] COMPUTING a service which 
provides help to the people who use a com- 
puter network (- a group of computers that 
share information and programs) 

helper /‘helpa‘/ noun [C] someone who helps an- 
other person to do something 

helpful /‘helpf*l/ adjective 1 [USEFUL] useful help- 
ful advice/comments 2 [PERSON] willing to help 


O= Important words to learn 


helping /'helpip/ noun [C] FOOD an amount of 
food given to one person at one time She gave 
me a very large helping of pasta. 


helpless /'helplos/ adjective not able to defend 
yourself or do things without help a helpless 
animal/child ehelplessly adverb 


helpline /'helplam/ noun [C] UK a telephone 
number that you can ring for help or infor- 
mation Jf you have any questions about any of 
our products, just call our helpline. 


hem /hem/ noun |C] the edge of a piece of cloth- 
ing or cloth that has been folded under and 
sewn ehem verb [T] hemming, past hemmed to 
sew a hem on a piece of clothing or cloth 
hem sb in phrasal verb to prevent someone 
from moving, or from doing what they want 
to do 


hemisphere /‘hemisfia'/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY 
one half of the Earth birds of the northern hem- 
isphere 

hemophilia /,hi:mo'filia/ noun [U] HEALTH US 
spelling of haemophilia (= a serious disease in 
which the flow of blood from someone's body 
cannot be stopped when they are hurt) 


hemophiliac /,hi:ma'filiek/ noun [C] HEALTH 
US spelling of haemophiliac (- someone who 
has haemophilia) 


hemorrhage /‘hemerid3/ noun [C, U] HEALTH US 
spelling of haemorrhage (= when someone 
suddenly loses a lot of blood) 


hemorrhoids  /'hemoroidz/ noun [plural] 
HEALTH US spelling of haemorrhoids (- painful 
swollen tissue around the opening of a per- 
son's bottom) 


hemp /hemp/ noun [U] a plant that is used for 
making rope, cloth, and the drug cannabis 


hen /hen/ noun |C] a female bird, especially a 
chicken 


hence /hens/ adverb 1 for this reason He's got 
an interview today, hence the suit. 2 three 
weeks/two months, etc hence formal three 
weeks/two months, etc from this time 

henceforth / hens'fs:0/ adverb formal from 
this time Henceforth only English may be spo- 
ken in this classroom. 

henchman /'henfmon/ noun [C] plural hench- 
men someone who does unpleasant jobs for a 
powerful person 

'hen night (also ‘hen party) noun [C] a party for 
women only, usually one held for a woman be- 
fore she gets married 2Compare stag night 

hepatic /hep'ztik/ adjective ANATOMY, BIOLOGY 
relating to the liver (= organ in the body that 
cleans the blood) 

hepatic 'portal vein (also portal vein) noun 
[C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY a vein which carries 
blood to the liver from the stomach and other 
organs 

hepatitis / hepa'taitis/ noun [U] HEALTH a seri- 
ous disease that affects your liver (= the organ 
that cleans your blood) 

heptagon /'heptog»n/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
flat shape which has seven straight sides 


The staff here are very helpful. DOpposite un-o-her" strong form /h3r/ weak forms /ha', o'/ pro- 


helpful ehelpfully adverb ehelpfulness noun [U] 


noun 1 [FEMALE] used after a verb or preposition 
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O= Important words to learn 357 herself 


to refer to someone female who has already 
been talked about Where's Kath - have you seen 
her? 2 [COUNTRY/SHIP] used to refer to a country 
or ship God bless HMS Victoria and all who 
sail in her. 


oher? strong form /h3:/ weak form /ho'/ deter- 
miner belonging to or relating to someone fe- 
male who has already been talked about 
That's her house on the corner. o It's not her 
fault. 


herald! /‘herald/ verb [T] to be a sign that a par- 
ticular event will happen soon Thick black 
clouds heralded rain. 


herald? /‘herald/ noun [C] a sign that a partic- 
ular event will happen soon A fall in unem- 
ployment was the herald of economic recovery. 


herb /hs:b/ © /a:rb/ noun [C] FOOD a plant that 
is used in cooking to add flavour to food or 
used in medicines eherbal /'hs:b*l/ adjective 
herbal medicine 


herbaceous /hs:beifos/ adjective BIOLOGY 
describes plants which are soft and not woody 
a herbaceous border 


herbivore /‘hs:.b1.vo:/ noun [C] BIOLOGY an 
animal that eats only plants Cows and sheep 
are herbivores. 2 Compare carnivore 


herd! /hs:d/ noun [C] a large group of animals 
such as cows that live and eat together a herd 
of cattle/deer 


herd? /hs:d/ verb [T] If people or animals are 
herded somewhere, they are moved there ina 
group. [often passive] The passengers were 
quickly herded onto a bus. 


ohere /hix/ adverb 1 [iN THIS PLACE] in the place 
where you are Does Jane live near here? 
o Come here! 2 [GETTING ATTENTION] used to bring 
someone's attention to someone or something 
Look, here's our bus. o Here, put this on. 3 here 
you are/ here he is, etc used when you see some- 
one or something you have been looking for 
or waiting for Here she is at last. o Here we are, 
this is the place. 4 [GIVING] used when you are 
giving someone something Here's a present for 
you. 5 Here you are. used when you are giving 
someone something "Have you got the paper?" 
"Here you are." 6 [AT THIS POINT] at this point in 
a discussion I don't have time here to go into 
all the arguments. 7 [ON THE TELEPHONE] used 
when saying who you are on the telephone 
Hello, it's Tim here. 8 here and there in several 
different places but without any pattern Tall 
trees were growing here and there. 


hereafter /hiora:fts/ adverb formal from 
now or after this time 


hereby /,his'bai/ adverb formal with these 
words or this action I hereby declare you the 
winner. 


hereditary /hrreditri/. adjective 1 BIOLOGY 
passed to a child from its parents before birth 
Depression is often hereditary. 2 SOCIETY passed 
from parent to child as a right a hereditary 
title 


heredity /hi'redati/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the way 
in which mental or physical qualities pass 
from parent to child 


heresy /'herosi/ noun [C, U] RELIGION a belief 
which is against what a group or society gen- 
erally believe to be right or good 


heretic /'herotik/ noun [C] RELIGION someone 
with a belief which is against what a group or 
society generally believe to be right or good 
eheretical /ho'retrk*l/ adjective 


heritage /‘heritid3/ noun [U] SOCIETY the build- 
ings, paintings, customs, etc which are impor- 
tant in a culture or society because they have 
existed for a long time our architectural/cul- 
tural heritage 

hermaphrodite /hs:'mefradait/ noun [C] BI- 
OLOGY a plant, animal or person with both 
male and female sex organs 

hermit /‘hs:mit/ noun [C] someone who chooses 
to live alone and away from other people 

hernia /'ha:nio/ noun [C] HEALTH a medical con- 

dition in which an organ pushes through the 

muscle which is around it 


a local/national hero e an unsung hero 


ohero /'hrorou/ noun [C] plural heroes 1 someone 


who does something brave or good which peo- 
ple respect or admire them for He became a 
national hero for his part in the revolution. 2 
LITERATURE the main male character in a book 
or film who is usually good the hero of her new 
novel 


heroic /hi'ravik/ adjective 1 BRAVE] very brave a 
heroic figure o a heroic act/deed 2 [TRYING 
HARD] If someone makes a heroic effort to do 
something, they work very hard to try to do 
it. In spite of England's heroic efforts, they 
lost the match. eheroically adverb 


heroics /hi'raviks/ noun [plural] actions which 
seem brave but are stupid because they are 
dangerous 


heroin /'herooi/ noun [U] HEALTH a very strong 
drug which some people use illegally for pleas- 
ure a heroin addict 


heroine /'heroum/ noun [C] 1 LITERATURE the 
main female character in a book or film, who 
is usually good the heroine of the film ‘Alien’ 
2a woman who does something brave or good 
which people respect or admire her for 

heroism /'hersoizzm/ noun [U] very brave be- 
haviour an act of heroism 

herring /‘herin/ noun [C, U] FOOD a small, 
silver-coloured fish which lives in the sea 
and is eaten as food See also: red herring 


o«hers /ha:z/ pronoun the things that belong or 


relate to someone female who has already 
been talked about That's Ann's coat over there 
- at least I think it's hers. o I borrowed it from 
a friend of hers. 


o«herself /ho'self/ pronoun 1 [REFLEXIVE] the reflex- 


ive form of the pronoun 'she' She kept telling 
herself that nothing was wrong. 2 {EMPHASIZE 
used to emphasize the pronoun 'she' or the 
particular female person you are referring to 
She decorated the cake herself. 3 (all) by herself 
alone or without anyone else's help She man- 
aged to put her shoes on all by herself. 4 (all) to 
herself for her use only Mum’s got the house to 
herself this weekend. 
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o«he's /hi:z/ 1 


O= Important words to learn 


hertz /ha:ts/ (written abbreviation Hz) noun [C] o«hi /hai/ exclamation hello Hi! How's it going? 


plural hertz MEASURES a unit for measuring the 
frequency (= how often the wave is repeated 
of) a sound wave 


HE IS] short for he is He's my best 
friend. 2 HE HAS] short for he has Sam must be 
tired - he's been dancing all night! 


hesitant /'hezit^nt/ adjective If you are hesi- 
tant, you do not do something immediately or 
quickly because you are nervous or not cer- 
tain. She was hesitant about returning to her 
home town. ehesitantly adverb ehesitancy noun 
[u] 


hiatus /har'ertəs/ noun [no plural] formal a short 
pause in which nothing happens or is said 


hibernate /'haiboneit/ verb [I] BIOLOGY If an an- 
imal hibernates, it goes to sleep for the winter. 
ehibernation /,harbə'nerf’n/ noun [U] Bears go 
into hibernation in the autumn. 


hiccup (also hiccough) /‘hikap/ noun [C] 1 [NOISE 
a quick noise you make in your throat when 
amuscle in your chest moves suddenly [usually 
pural I got hiccups from drinking too quickly. 
PROBLEM] a small, temporary problem I’m 
ad there's been a slight hiccup. 


hesitate /'heziteit/ verb 1 [I] to pause beforeo.hide! /haid/ verb past tense hid, past participle 


doing something, especially because you are 
nervous or not certain Richard hesitated be- 
fore answering. 2 not hesitate to do sth to be 
very willing to do something because you are 
certain it is right They would not hesitate to 
call the police at the first sign of trouble. 


without hesitation e a brief/momentary/ 
moment's/slight hesitation 


hesitation /,hezr'ter[?n/ noun 1 [C, U] when you 
pause before doing something, especially be- 
cause you are nervous or not certain Affer a 
moment's hesitation, he unlocked the door. 
2 have no hesitation in doing sth when you are 
very willing to do something because you 
know it is the right thing to do He had no 
hesitation in signing for the team. 

heterogeneous / het*rau'd3i:nias/ adjective 
formal consisting of parts or things of differ- 
ent types a heterogeneous sample of people 


heterosexual /,het»rov'sek[wl/ adjective sex- 
ually attracted to people of the opposite sex 
eheterosexual noun [C] 


heterotroph /‘heterautrauf/ noun [C] BIOLOGY 
a living thing that gets its food from other 
plants or animals eheterotrophic 
/,heterau'troufik/ adjective 


heterozygous / het*rau'zaigas/ adjective BIOL- 
OGY having two different forms of a gene 
(= part of a cell passed from a parent to a 
child) that controls one characteristic, and 
therefore able to pass either form to the young 
a heterozygous cell >Compare homozygous 


het up /het'ap/ adjective [never before noun] UK 
informal worried and upset Why are you get- 
ting so het up about this? 


hexagon /‘heksagan/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
flat shape with six sides of the same length 
ehexagonal /hek'szg?n'l/ adjective shaped like 
a hexagon 


hey /he1/ exclamation spoken used to get some- 
one’s attention or to show that you are inter- 
ested, excited, angry, etc Hey, Helen, look at 
this! o Hey, wait a minute! 


heyday /‘heide1/ noun [no plural] the time when 
something or someone was most successful or 
popular In its heyday, the company employed 
over a thousand workers. 


HFC / eitfef'si:/ noun [U, C] CHEMISTRY abbrevi- 
ation for hydrofluorocarbon: a type of gas used 
especially in aerosols (- containers that force 
out liquids in very small drops) 
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o«high" /har/ adjective 1 


hidden 1 [THING] [T] to put something in a place 
where it cannot be seen or found I hid the 
money in a vase. [often passive] She kept the di- 
ary hidden in a drawer. 2 [PERSON] [I] (also hide 
yourself) to go to a place where you cannot be 
seen or found She ran off and hid behind a 
tree. 3 |FEELING/INFORMATION] [T] to keep a feeling 
or information secret He couldn't hide his em- 
barrassment. o There's something about her 
past that she's trying to hide from me. 

hide? /haid/ noun |C, U] the skin of an animal 
which is used for making leather 

hide-and-seek / haidon'si:k/ noun [U] a chil- 
dren’s game in which one child hides and the 
others try to find them 

hideaway /'haidowei/ noun [C] a place where 
you go to hide or to be alone 

hideous /'hidios/ adjective very ugly a hideous 
monster ehideously adverb 

hideout /'haidaout/ noun [C] a place where you 
go to hide, especially from the police or if you 
are in danger 

hiding /'haidin/ noun be in hiding; go into hiding 
to hide in a place, especially from the police 
or if you are in danger 


in a hierarchy e a hierarchy of sth 


hierarchy /'harora:ki/ noun [C] SOCIETY a sys- 
tem or organization in which people or things 
are arranged according to their importance 
ehierarchical /,hara'ra:kikal/ adjective a hier- 
archical structure 


hieroglyphics / hatorau'glifiks/ noun [plural] 
LANGUAGE a system of writing which uses 
pictures instead of words, especially used in 
ancient Egypt 


hi-fi /'haifai/ noun [C] a set of electronic equip- 
ment for playing music, consisting of a CD 
player, radio, etc 


[TALL] having a large dis- 
tance from the bottom to the top a high build- 
ing/mountain 2 [ABOVE GROUND] a large distance 
above the ground or the level of the sea a high 
shelf/window o The village was high up in the 
mountains. 3 |MEASUREMENT] used to say how big 
the distance is from the top of something to 
the bottom, or how far above the ground some- 
thing is How high is it? o It's ten metres high. 
4 [AMOUNT] great in amount, size, or level a high 
temperature o high prices/costs o The car sped 
away at high speed. 5 VERY GOOD] very good 
high standards/quality 6 [IMPORTANT] important, 
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O= Important words to learn 


powerful, or at the top level of something a 
high rank o Safety is our highest priority. 7 
HEALTH If someone is high, they are behaving 
in an unusual way because they have taken 
an illegal drug. 8 MUSIC A high sound or note 
is near the top of the set of sounds that people 
can hear. 9 high in sth If a food is high in some- 
thing, it contains a lot of it. 


o«high? /hai/ adverb 1 [ABOVE GROUND] at or to a 
large distance above the ground We flew high 
above the city. o He threw the ball high into the 
air. 2 [AMOUNT/LEVEL] at or to a large amount or 
level Temperatures rose as high as 40 degrees. 


hit/reach a high e an all-time/new/record 
high 

high? /hav noun [C] 1 LARGE AMOUNT/LEVEL] the top 
amount or level which something reaches 
Computer ownership has reached an all-time 
high (- more people own computers than ever 
before). 2 [EXCITEMENT] a feeling of excitement or 
happiness [usually singular] The players are still 
on a high from their last match. 


highbrow /‘haibrau/ adjective A highbrow 
book, film, etc is serious and intended for very 
intelligent or well-educated people. 


high-class /harkla:s/ adjective of very good 
quality a high-class hotel 


High 'Court noun [C] LAW the most important 
law court in some countries a High Court 
judge 

higher edu'cation noun [U] EDUCATION edu- 
cation at a college or university 


highest common ‘factor (abbreviation 
HCF) noun [C] MATHEMATICS the highest number 
that a set of two or more different numbers 
can be divided by exactly 

high-flyer (also high-flier) /;harflars/ noun [C] 
someone who is very successful or who is 
likely to be very successful, especially in busi- 
ness ehigh-flying adjective 

high 'heels (also heels) noun [plural] women's 
shoes with heels raised high off the ground 
ehigh-heeled adjective 


the 'high jump noun SPORT a sports event in 
which people try to jump over a bar which 
gets higher and higher during the competition 
S See colour picture Sports 1 on page Centre 14 


highlands /'hailondz/ noun [plural] GEOGRAPHY 
an area with a lot of mountains the Scottish 
highlands ehighland /'hailond/ adjective in or 
relating to the highlands a highland village 


high-level /,narlevil/ adjective involving im- 
portant or powerful people high-level meet- 
ings/talks 

high-level ‘language noun [C] COMPUTING a 
language for writing computer programs 
which looks like a human language and is 
therefore easier to understan 


highlight a danger/need/issue/problem e 
highlight the need for sth 


o The report highlights the need for stricter 
regulations. 2 (COLOUR| to make something a dif- 
ferent colour so that it is more easily noticed, 
especially written words 


highlight? /'hailait/ noun [C] the best or most 
important part of something Te boat trip was 
one of the highlights of the holiday. 

highlighter /'hailato/ noun [C] a pen with 
bright, transparent ink which is used to em- 
phasize words in a book, article, etc 2See colour 
picture The Office on page Centre 5 


ohighly /'haili/ adverb 1 [VERY] very or to a large 


degree a highly effective treatment o It is highly 
unlikely that they will succeed. 2 [HIGH LEVEL] at 
a high level a highly paid worker 3 to speak! 
think highly of sb/sth to have or express a very 
good opinion of someone or something 


Highness /'hamos/ noun HerlHis/Your Highness 
used when you are speaking to or about a 
royal person Thank you, Your Highness. 


high-pitched /harpitft/ adjective 1 [VOICE] A 
voice that is high-pitched is higher than usual. 
2 [NOISE] describes a noise that is high and 
sometimes also loud or unpleasant a high- 
pitched whine 


high-powered  /harpaood/ adjective very 
important or responsible a high-powered 
executive/job 


high-profile /har'proufail/ adjective A high- 
profile person or event is known about by alot 
of people and receives a lot of attention from 
television, newspapers, etc. a high-profile 
campaign/case 

high-rise /'hairaiz/ adjective A high-rise build- 
ing is very tall and has a lot of floors. 

'high school noun [C, U] EDUCATION a school in 
the US which children go to between the ages 
of 14 and 18 I played violin when I was in high 
school. o a high-school student/teacher 


high street noun [C] UK the main road in the 
centre of a town where there are a lot of shops 

high-tech (also UK hi-tech) /,har'tek/ adjective 
using or involved with the most recent and ad- 
vanced electronic machines, computers, etc 
high-tech companies/industry Compare low- 
tech 


highway /'haiwei/ noun [C] mainly US a main 
road, especially between two towns or cities 


hijack /'haidazk/ verb [T] to take control of an 
aircraft during a journey, especially using 
violence [often passive] The plane was hijacked 
by terrorists. ehijacker noun [C] ehijacking noun 
iC, U] 

hike’ /haik/ noun [C] SPORT a long walk, usually 
in the countryside 

hike? /haik/ verb [I] SPORT to go for a long walk 
in the countryside ehiker noun [C] ehiking noun 
[U] to go hiking in the mountains 

hilarious /hi'leorios/ adjective extremely funny 
They all thought the film was hilarious. ehilar- 
iously adverb hilariously funny 

hilarity /hi'lerati/ noun [U] when people laugh 
very loudly and think something is very funny 


highlight! /'hailait/ verb [T] 1 [EMPHASIZE] to em-o-hill /hi/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a raised area of 


phasize something or make people notice 
something to highlight a problem/danger 
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land, smaller than a mountain They climbed 
up the hill to get a better view. 
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hillside 


hillside /‘hilsaid/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY the slop- 
ing side of a hill 


hilly /'hii/ adjective GEOGRAPHY having a lot of 
hills Ailly countryside 


hilt /hit/ noun to the hilt very much or as 
much as is possible Mark borrowed to the hilt 
to pay for his new car. 


hilum /'hailam/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the mark on 
the surface of a seed from where it was 
attached to its stalk 


o«him strong form /him/ weak form /1m/ pronoun 
used after a verb or preposition to refer to 
someone male who has already been talked 
about Where's Serge - have you seen him? 


o«himself /him'self/ pronoun 1 [REFLEXIVE] the re- 
flexive form of the pronoun ‘he’ John always 
cuts himself when he's shaving. 2 [EMPHASIZE 
used to emphasize the pronoun ‘he’ or the par- 
ticular male person you are referring to Do 
you want to speak to Dr Randall himself or his 
secretary? o He made the bookcase himself. 
3 (all) by himself alone or without anyone else’s 
help Joe made that snowman all by himself. 
4 (all) to himself for his use only Tim wants a 
desk all to himself. 


hind /haind/ adjective a hind foot/leg a foot/leg 
at the back of an animal 


hinder /‘hinds'/ verb [T] to make it difficult to 
do something or for something to develop [of- 
ten passive] His performance at the Olympics 
was hindered by a knee injury. 


hindrance /‘hindrans/ noun [C] something or 
someone that makes it difficult for you to do 
something Large class sizes are a hindrance 
to teachers. 


hindsight /'hamdsait/ noun [U] the ability to 
understand an event or situation only after it 
has happened With hindsight, I should have 
taken the job. 


Hindu /‘hindu:/ noun [C] RELIGION someone who 
believes in Hinduism eHindu adjective a Hindu 
temple 


o-«hire? /haro'/ verb [T] 1 


O= Important words to learn 


hint? /hint/ verb |I, T] to suggest something, but 
not in a direct way [+ (that)] He hinted that he 
wants to retire next year. o She hinted at the 
possibility of moving to America. 


hip? /hip/ noun [C] ANATOMY one of the two parts 
of your body above your leg and below your 
waist DSee colour picture The Body on page Centre 13 


hip? /hip/ adjective informal fashionable 


hip-hop /‘hiphop/ noun [U] MUSIC a type of pop 
music with songs about problems in society 
and words that are spoken and not sung 


hippie /'hipi/ (also UK hippy) noun [C] someone 
who believes in peace and love and has long 
hair, especially someone who was young in 
the 1960s 


hippo /‘hipeu/ noun [C] short for hippopotamus 


hippopotamus /hipa'potamas/ noun [C] plu- 
ral hippopotamuses or hippopotami a very large 
animal with a thick skin that lives near water 
in parts of Africa 


PAY TO USE SOMETHING] UK 
(US rent) to pay money in order to use some- 
thing for a short time They hired a car for a 
few weeks. >See Common Learner Error at rent 

2 [EMPLOY] to begin to employ someone We hired 
a new secretary last week. 

hire sth out phrasal verb UK to allow someone 
to borrow something from you in exchange for 
money The shop hires out electrical equipment. 


hire? /hais'/ noun [U] UK when you arrange to 
use something by paying for it The price in- 
cludes flights and car hire. o Do you have bikes 
for hire? 


hire 'purchase noun [U] UK FINANCE a method 
of paying for something in which you pay part 
of the money owed immediately and then the 
rest in small regular amounts until the whole 
amount is paid 


Hinduism /'hinduizm/ noun [U] RELIGION theo-his* strong form /hiz/ weak form /1z/ determiner 


main religion of India, based on belief in many 
gods and the belief that when someone dies 
their spirit returns to life in another body 


belonging to or relating to someone male who 
has already been talked about Alex is sitting 
over there with his daughter. o It's not his fault. 


hinge? /'hinds/ noun [C] a metal fastening thato.pis2 /hız/ pronoun the things that belong or re- 


joins the edge of a door, window, or lid to 
something else and allows you to open or close 
it 
hinge? /‘hind3/ verb 
hinge on sth phrasal verb to depend com- 
pletely on something Her career hinges on the 
success of this project. 


drop a hint ea broad/heavy/subtle hint 


hint? /hint/ noun 1 [SUGGESTION] [C] when you say 
something that suggests what you think or 
want, but not in a direct way He dropped 
(= made) several hints that he wanted a CD 
player for his birthday. 2 [ADVICE] [C] a small 
piece of advice The magazine gives lots of use- 
ful hints on how to save money. 3 a hint of sth 
a small amount of something There was a hint 
of anger in her voice. 


late to someone male who has already been 
talked about That's Frank's coat over there - at 
least I think it's his. o I borrowed them from a 
friend of his. 


Hispanic /hi'spenik/ adjective SOCIETY relating 
or belonging to people whose families came 
from Spain or Latin America in the past eHis- 
panic noun [C] a Hispanic person 


hiss /his/ verb 1 [MAKE NOISE 
noise like the letter ‘s’ The gas hissed through 
the pipes. 2 [SPEAK] [T] to speak in an angry or 
urgent way "Will you be quiet," she hissed. ehiss 
noun [|C] a sound like the letter ‘s’ 


[I] to make a long 


" 


hissy (fit) /‘hisi,fit/ noun [C] informal a sudden 
strong feeling of anger that someone cannot 
control David, of course, threw a hissy fit 
when he found out. 
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O= Important words to learn 


o«hit? /hit/ verb hitting, past hit 1 [HAND] [T] to 


10 


5.5 15.5 25.5 35.5 45.5 55.5 65.5 75.5 
Marks 


histogram 


histogram /‘histagrem/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS 
a graph (= mathematical picture showing 
measurements) in which different amounts 
are shown by thick lines of different heights, 
lengths or widths 


historian /hi'sto:rion/ noun [C] someone who 
studies or writes about history 


historic /hi'storik/ adjective important in his- 
tory or likely to be important in history his- 
toric buildings o a historic day/moment 


historical /hrstorik:l/ adjective relating to 
events or people in the past, or the study of 
history a historical novel o historical docu- 
ments ehistorically adverb 


in sth's history e recent history 


o«history /'histri/ noun 1 [U] the whole se- 
ries of events in the past which relate to the 
development of a country, subject, or person 
The Civil War was a terrible time in American 
history. 2 [SUBJECT] [U] the study of events in the 
past He's very interested in modern European 
history. o a history book 3 a history of sth If you 
have a history of a particular problem or ill- 
ness, you have already suffered from it. a man 
with a history of drug addiction 4 |DESCRIPTION 
[C] a description or record of events in the past 
relating to someone or something The doctor 
read through his medical history. >See also: 
case history, natural history 


history or story? 
History is events that happened in the past. 


He's studying history at university. 
A story is a description of real or imaginary events, often 
told to entertain people. 


The story is about two friends travelling across 
India. 


hitherto 


ouch 
something quickly and with force using your 
hand or an object in your hand She hit him on 
the head with her tennis racket. 2 [TOUCH] [T] to 
touch someone or something quickly and with 
force, usually causing injury or damage The 
car skidded and hit a wall. o As she fell, she hit 
her head on the pavement. 3 [AFFECT] [I, T] to af- 
fect something badly [often passive] The econ- 
omy has been hit by high unemployment. 
4 REACH] [T] to reach a place, position, or state 
Our profits have already hit $1 million. 5 [THINK] 
[T] informal If an idea or thought hits you, you 
suddenly think of it. The idea for the book hit 
me in the middle of the night. 6 hit it off infor- 
mal If people hit it off, they like each other and 
become friendly immediately. ZSee also: hit sb 
hard?, hit the jackpot, hit the nail' on the head, hit the 
roof 

hit back phrasal verb to criticize or attack 
someone who has criticized or attacked you 
The President hit back at journalists who said 
he was a liar. 

hit on/upon sth phrasal verb to have a good 
idea, especially one which solves a problem 
We hit upon the idea of writing to the mayor 
to ask for his help. 


a big/massive/smash hit e a hit CD/single 


hit? /hit/ noun [C] 1 [SONG/FILM| a very successful 
song, film, book, etc The film ‘Titanic’ was a 
big hit. 2 |PERSON/THING| a popular person or 
thing The chocolate cake was a big hit with the 
children. 3 [TOUCH] when you touch something 
or when something touches you quickly and 
with force 4 INTERNET a request to see a docu- 
ment on the Internet that is then counted to 
calculate the number of people looking at the 
page 

hit-and-miss /,hit^n'mis/ UK (US hit or miss) 
adjective not planned, but happening by 
chance 


hit-and-run /,hit?n'ran/ adjective A hit-and- 
run accident is when the driver of a vehicle 
hits and injures someone, but then drives 
away without helping. 


hitch’ /nitf/ noun [C] a small problem The cer- 
emony went without a hitch. 


hitch? /nitf/ verb 1 hitch a lift/ride to get a free 
ride in someone's vehicle, by standing next to 
the road and waiting for someone to pick you 
up 2 [T] (a/so US hitch up) to fasten something 
to an object or vehicle They hitched the cara- 
van to the car. 
hitch sth up phrasal verb to pull up a piece of 
clothing 


hitchhike /'hit fhaik/ verb [I] to get free rides in 
people's vehicles by standing next to the road 
and waiting for someone to pick you up ehitch- 
hiker noun [C] 


hi-tech UK (UK/US high-tech) /,har'tek/ 
adjective using or involved with the most 
recent and advanced electronic machines, 
computers, etc 


hitherto /,hióo'tu:/ adverb formal until now, 
or until a particular point in time 
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HIV / eit far'viz/ noun [U] HEALTH abbreviation for 
human immunodeficiency virus: a virus 
which causes AIDS (- a serious disease that 
destroys the body's ability to fight infection.) 


hive /haiv/ noun 1 [C] (also beehive) a special 
container where people keep bees 2 a hive of 
activity a place where people are busy and 
working hard 


HIV-positive  /,ifaivii'pozotiv/ adjective 
HEALTH If a person is HIV-positive, they are 
infected with HIV although they might not 
have AIDS. 


hiya /'haijo/ exclamation informal a way to say 
hello to someone you know well Hiya, Mike, 
how are you doing? 


hm (also hmm) /hom/ spoken something you say 
when you pause while talking or when you are 
uncertain "Which one do you like best?" "Hmm. 
I'm not sure." 


hoard /ho:d/ verb [T] to collect and store a large 
supply of something, often secretly He hoarded 
antique books in the attic. ehoard noun [C] a 
large, secret supply or collection of something 
Police found a hoard of stolen jewellery in the 
car. 


hoarding /‘ho:din/ UK (UK/US billboard) noun 
[C] a large board used for advertising, espe- 
cially by the side of a road 


hoarse /ho:s/ adjective If you are hoarse, your 
voice sounds rough when you speak, often be- 
cause you are ill. The teacher was hoarse from 
shouting. ehoarsely adverb 


hoax /houks/ noun [C] when someone tries to 
make people believe something which is not 
true The police said the bomb threat was a 
hoax. 


hob /h»b/ noun [C] UK the flat part on top of an 
oven where you heat food in pans See colour 
picture The Kitchen on page Centre 2 


hobble /‘hob!/ verb [I] to walk with small, un- 
comfortable steps, especially because your feet 
hurt 


hobby /‘hobi/ noun [C] an activity that you 
enjoy and do regularly when you are not 
working Do you have any hobbies? 


hockey /'hbki/ noun [U] 1 SPORT UK (US field 
hockey) a team game played on grass where 
you hit a small ball with a long, curved stick 
2 SPORT US (UK/US ice hockey) a team game 
played on ice where you hit a small, hard ob- 
ject with a long, curved stick See colour picture 
Sports 1 on page Centre 14 


hoe /hau/ noun [C] FARMING a garden tool with 
a long handle used for removing weeds 
(= plants you do not want) 


hog! /hvg/ noun [C] mainly US a large pig 
hog? /hvg/ verb [T] hogging, past hogged infor- 
mal to use or keep all of something for your- 


self Stop hogging the newspaper! I want to read 
it too. 


hoist /hoist/ verb [T] to raise something, some- 
times using a rope or machine They slowly 
hoisted the flag. 

o«hold' /hould/ verb past held 1 [N HAND] [T] to have 

something in your hand or arms He was hold- 

ing a glass of wine. o They were holding 


O= Important words to learn 


hands and kissing. 2 [KEEP IN POSITION] [T] to keep 
something in a particular position Can you 
hold the door open please? o Hold your hand up 
if you know the answer. o The frame was held 
together with screws. 3 [ORGANIZE] [T] to organize 
an event to hold talks/an election 4 CONTAIN] [T] 
to contain something or to be able to contain 
a particular amount of something The bucket 
holds about 10 litres. 5 [JOB OR QUALIFICATION] [T] 
to have a particular job, position, or qualifi- 
cation She held the post of treasurer. 6 [COMPE- 
TITION] [T] to have a particular position in a 
competition to hold the world record © to hold 
the lead 7 [STORE] [T] to store documents, infor- 
mation, etc in a particular place The docu- 
ments are held in the local library. 8 [PRISONER] 
[T] to keep someone as a prisoner Police held 
the suspect overnight. o The hijackers are hold- 
ing them hostage/prisoner. 9 [ARMY] [T] If sol- 
diers hold a place, they control it. Rebel troops 
held the village. 10 hold an opinion/belief/view 
to believe something They held the view that 
corporal punishment was good for children. 
11 hold a conversation to have a conversation 
12 hold sb's attention/interest to keep someone 
interested in something The film held my at- 
tention from beginning to end. 13 [TELEPHONE] [I, 
T] to wait on the telephone until someone can 
speak to you Her line's busy. Would you like to 
hold? o Hold the line, please. 14 |NOT BREAK] [I] 
to not break The rope held. 15 Hold it! informal 
used to tell someone to wait or stop doing 
something Hold it! I’ve forgotten my coat. 
16 hold shares FINANCE to own shares (= small, 
equal parts of the value of a company) 17 hold 
your breath a [STOP BREATHING] to intentionally 
stop breathing for a time b [WAM] to wait for 
something to happen, often feeling anxious 
18 hold your nose to close your nose with your 
fingers to avoid smelling something unpleas- 
ant 2See also: hold your own' 

hold sth against sb phrasal verb to like some- 
one less because they have done something 
wrong or behaved badly It was his mistake, but 
I won't hold it against him. 

hold sb/sth back phrasal verb 1 
PREVENT MOVEMENT] to prevent someone or some- 
thing from moving forward The police held 
back the protesters. 2 [PREVENT PROGRESS] to pre- 
vent someone or something from making pro- 
gress She felt that having children would hold 
her back. 

hold sth back phrasal verb 1 [CONTROL EMOTION 
to stop yourself showing an emotion She 
couldn't hold back the tears. 2 [NOT SAY] to not 
give information to someone 

hold sth/sh down phrasal verb 1 
PREVENT ESCAPING] to stop Someone moving or es- 
caping It took three officers to hold down the 
suspect. 2 [KEEP LOW] to keep the cost of some- 
thing at a low level to hold down prices/wages 
3 hold down a job to keep a job It’s difficult for 
mothers to hold down a full-time job. 

hold off (sth/doing sth) phrasal verb to wait 
before doing something They are holding off 
making a decision until next week. 

hold on phrasal verb informal 1 [watt] to wait 
Hold on! I'll just check my diary. 2 [HOLD] to 
hold something or someone firmly with your 
hands or arms Hold on tight! 

hold onto sth/sb phrasal verb to hold 
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something or someone firmly with your hands 
or arms Hold onto the rope and don't let go. 
hold onto/on to sth phrasal verb to keep some- 
thing you have It was a tough election, but they 
held onto their majority. 

hold sth out phrasal verb to move your hand 
or an object in your hand towards someone 
She held out her glass for some more wine. 
hold out phrasal verb 1 [BE ENOUGH] If a supply 
of food or money holds out, you have enough 
for a particular period of time. 2 [DEFEND] to 
continue to defend yourself against an attack 
The city is still holding out against rebel 
troops. 

hold out for sth phrasal verb to wait until you 


get what you want I decided to hold out for ao»holiday' /‘hvlader/ noun 1 


better offer. 

hold sth up phrasal verb to prevent something 
rom falling down The tent was held up by 
ropes. 

hold sth/sb up phrasal verb to make some- 
hing or someone slow or late Sorry I’m late. I 
got held up in traffic. 

hold up sth phrasal verb to try to steal money 
rom a bank, shop, or vehicle using force 


hold? /hauld/ noun 1 [C] when you 
hold something or someone, or the way you do 
his Keep a tight hold on your tickets. 2 catch/ 
grab/take, etc hold of sth/sb to start holding 
something or someone He tried to escape, but 
I grabbed hold of his jacket. 3 get hold of sth/ 
sb to obtain something, or to manage to speak 
o someone T got hold of a copy at the local li- 
brary. o I rang three times, but couldn't get 
hold of her. 4 on hold a [DO IN FUTURE] If a plan 
or activity is on hold, it will not be done until 
a later time. The project is on hold until we get 
more money. b [TELEPHONE] waiting to speak to 
someone on the telephone His secretary put me 
on hold. 5 keep hold of sth to keep something 
Keep hold of this. You might need it later. 
6 hold on/over sth/sb power or control over 
something or someone Their company has a 
strong hold on the computer market. 7 [SPACE] |C] 
an area on a ship or aircraft for storing things 
a cargo hold See also: get (hold of) the wrong end' 
of the stick 


holdall /'həvldə:1/ UK (US carryall) noun [C] a 
large bag for carrying clothes 


holder /‘havlds'/ noun [C] someone who off- 
cially owns something the world record holder 
o passport holders SSee also: title-holder 


holding /'haouldi/ noun [C] FINANCE part of a 
company which someone owns 


hold -up UK (US holdup) /‘hovldap/ noun [C] 
MAKES YOU LATE| something that slows you 
HALE or makes you late There were several 
hold-ups on the motorway. 2 CRIME] when some- 
one steals money from a bank, shop, or vehicle 
using force 


o«hole' /houl/ noun 1 [C] a hollow space in some- 
thing, or an opening in a surface a bullet hole 
o There's a hole in the roof. o We dug a hole 
to plant the tree. 2 a rabbit/mouse, etc hole a 
hollow space where a rabbit/mouse, etc lives 


3 SPORT a small, hollow space in the ground 
that you try to hit a ball into in a game of golf 


dig/fill/make a hole e a hole in sth e a deep 
hole 


hole? /houl/ verb 
hole up phrasal verb informal (also be holed 
up) to stay or hide somewhere 


book/go on/have a holiday e a summer hol- 
iday e be on holiday 


INO WORK] [C, U] UK 
(US vacation) a time when you do not have to 
go to work or school My aunt looks after us 
during the school holidays. 2 Msir] [C, UJ] UK 
(US vacation) a long visit to a place away from 
where you live, for pleasure a skiing/walking 
holiday o Are you going on holiday this year? 
3 [DAY] [C] an official day when you do not have 
to go to school or work a public holiday >See 
also: bank holiday, federal holiday, national holi- 
day, package holiday, summer holiday 


holiday? /‘holade1/ UK (US vacation) verb [I] to 
have your holiday somewhere We usually hol- 
iday in Spain. 

holidaymaker /'hblodeimeiko/ noun [C] UK 
someone who is away from home on holiday 

holiness /'houlinos/ noun [U] RELIGION the qual- 
ity of being holy 

holistic /hou'listik/ adjective dealing with or 
treating the whole of something or someone 
and not just some parts 


holler /'hol»/ verb |I] US informal to shout or 
call loudly eholler noun [C] 


hollow’ /'holoo/ adjective 1 [NOTHING INSIDE] hav- 
ing a hole or empty space inside a hollow 
shell/tube 2 [WITHOUT MEANING] without meaning 
or real feeling a hollow victory o a hollow 
laugh 3 hollow cheeks/eyes If someone has hol- 
low cheeks/eyes, their face seems to curve in 
around these areas. 


hollow? /‘holau/ noun [C] a hole or empty space 
in something, or a low area in a surface 


hollow? /‘holau/ verb 
hollow sth out phrasal verb to make an empty 
space inside something 


holly /‘holi/ noun [U] a green bush with sharp, 
pointed leaves and small, red fruit 


Hollywood /‘holiwud/ noun the centre of the 
US film industry 

holocaust /‘holeks:st/ noun [C] when a very 
large number of people are killed and things 
destroyed, such as in a war or fire a nuclear 
holocaust 


hologram /‘holagrem/ noun [C] ART a photo- 
graph or image which appears to be solid and 
have depth when light shines on it in a partic- 
ular way 

holster /‘houlsta'/ noun [C] a leather container 
for carrying a gun on your body 

holy /'houli/ adjective 1 RELIGION relating to a 
religion or a god the holy city of Jerusalem 2 
RELIGION very religious or pure a holy man 
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o«home? /houm/ adverb 1 


homage /‘homid3/ noun pay homage to sb to 
show your respect for someone, especially by 
praising them in public Fans paid homage to 
the actress who died yesterday. 


go home e be at home 


o«home!' /houm/ noun 1 [LVE] [C, U] the place where 
you live or feel you belong I tried to ring him, 
but he wasn't at home. o He left home 
(7 stopped living with his family) when he was 
eighteen. 2 [CARE] [C] a place where people who 
need special care live a children's home o My 
grandmother lives in a home now. 3 feel at 
home to feel happy and confident in a place or 
situation After a month she felt at home in her 
new job. 4 make yourself at home to behave in 
a relaxed way in a place, as if it was your own 
home Take off your coat and make yourself at 
home. 5 the home of sth/sb the place where you 
usually find something or someone, or where 
they come from France, the home of good food 
S See also: nursing home, stately home 


home 

When you use verbs of movement with home, for ex- 
ample 'go' or 'come', you do not need to use a prep- 
osition. 


What time did you go home? 
I'll call you as soon as I get home. 


When you use the verbs be or stay with home, you 
can use the preposition at. 


I was at home all afternoon. 
I'll stay at home to look after the children. 
Let's stay home and watch a movie. (mainly US) 


[TO PLACE] to the place 
where you live He didn't come home until mid- 
night. o I went home to visit my parents. 2 [AT/ 
IN PLACE| at or in the place someone lives Will 
you be home tomorrow evening? 


home? /houm/ adjective 1 sb's home address/ 
phone number, etc an address/telephone num- 
ber, etc for the place where someone lives 
2 |FOR/FROM HOME| made or used in the place 
where someone lives home cooking o a home 
computer 3 SPORT relating to the place where 
a sporting event happens The home team won 
2-0. 4 [COUNTRY] relating to things in your own 
country home affairs 


home? /hoom/ verb 
home in on sth/sb phrasal verb to give a lot of 
attention to something or someone The report 
only homes in on the negative points. 


homeboy /‘haumbsi/ (also homey) noun [C] 
mainly US informal a boy or man who is a 
close friend or who is from your own town 


homecoming /‘havm,kamin/ noun [C, U] when 
someone returns home, usually after being 
away for a long time 


home eco'nomics noun [U] EDUCATION a 
school subject in which you learn how to cook 
and sew 


the home ‘front noun [no plural] the people 
who stay in their own country when some of 


o«homework 
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its people are fighting a war in another coun- 
try 


home-grown /,houm'groun/ adjective 1 FOOD 
from your own garden home-grown vegetables 
2 If someone or something is home-grown, 
they belong to or were developed in your own 
country. Our football team has many home- 
grown players. 


homeland /'houmlend/ noun [C] the country 
where you were born 


homeless /'h»omlos/ adjective SOCIETY without 
a place to live 70,000 people were made home- 
less by the floods. o They're opening a new shel- 
ter for the homeless. ehomelessness noun [U] 


homely /‘haumli/ adjective 1 [COMFORTABLE] UK A 
homely place is simple, but comfortable and 
pleasant. It’s a small restaurant with a homely 
atmosphere. 2 [NOT ATTRACTIVE] US Someone who 
is homely is not very attractive. 


homemade (also UK home-made) /,houm'meid/ 
adjective made at home and not bought from a 
shop homemade bread/cookies 


homeopathy / ,hovmi'ppa6i/ noun [U] HEALTH a 
way of treating illnesses using very small 
amounts of natural substances ehomeopathic 
/ həoumiəv'pæðık/ adjective a homeopathic 
remedy 


homeostasis /,hooumiou'stersis/ noun [U] BIOL- 
OGY the process by which a living thing or a 
cell keeps the conditions inside it the same de- 
spite any changes in the conditions around it 

homeothermic /,həumiəv'ðs:mık/ adjective BI- 
OLOGY able to keep a body temperature the 
same even when the temperature outside the 
body changes 

homeowner /'həum,əuna'/ noun [C] someone 
who owns the house that they live in 


'home page noun [C] INTERNET the first page 
that you see when you look at a website on the 
Internet See Extra help page The Web and the In- 
ternet on page Centre 36. 


home 'shopping noun |U] when someone 
buys goods from a magazine, a television pro- 
gramme or a website 


homesick /'hoomsik/ adjective feeling sad be- 
cause you are away from your home ehome- 
sickness noun [U] 


homestead /'houmsted/ noun |C] mainly US a 
house and area of land usually used as a farm 


hometown US (UK/US home  'town) 
/,haum'taun/ noun [C] the town or city that you 
come from 


homeward /‘houmwad/ adjective, adverb to- 
wards home the homeward journey 


/'hesumwsa:k/ noun [U] 1 
EDUCATION work which teachers give students 
to do at home Have you done your homework 
yet? 2 do your homework to prepare carefully 
for a situation It was clear that she had done 
her homework before the meeting. 

homey’ /'hoomi/ US (UK homely) adjective A 
homey place is simple, but comfortable and 
pleasant. 

homey? /'houmi/ (also homeboy) noun [C] 
mainly US informal a boy or man who is a 
close friend or who is from your own town 
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hoodie 


homicide /‘homisaid/ noun [C, U] US LAW the 
crime of killing someone There were over 400 
homicides in Chicago last year. ehomicidal 
/,hnmi'said?l/ adjective likely to murder some- 
one a homicidal maniac 


homogeneous = /,;home'd3i:nias, ^ houmo- 
'dai:nios/ adjective formal 1 consisting of parts 
or members that are all the same The village 
was a fairly homogeneous community. 2 
CHEMISTRY A homogeneous substance has the 
same characteristics, for example density, all 
the way through. 


homologous /ha'mplagas/ adjective 1 If two 
things are homologous, they have a similar po- 
sition or appearance 2 BIOLOGY Homologous 
body parts developed from the same thing but 
now have different uses. 2Compare analogous 


homologous 'chromosomes noun [plural] 
BIOLOGY two chromosomes (= cells that control 
what an animal or plant is like), one from the 
father and one from the mother, that look 
exactly the same and join together 


homologous 'series noun [C] CHEMISTRY a 
series of organic compounds with similar 
characteristics 


homophobia /,həumə'fəvbiə/ noun [U] hate of 
homosexual people ehomophobic adjective 
hating homosexual people 


homosexual /,houmo'sekfwl/ adjective sexu- 
ally attracted to people of the same sex eho- 
mosexual noun [C] someone who is homosexual 
ehomosexuality /,houmou,sek[u'zloti/ noun [U] 
the quality of being homosexual 


homozygous /,homo'zaigos/ adjective BIOLOGY 
having two of the same form of gene (- part of 
a cell passed from a parent to a child) that con- 
trols one characteristic and therefore able to 
pass on one form only to the young SCompare 
heterozygous 


hone /h»on/ verb [T] to improve something and 
make it perfect This is an opportunity for you 
to hone your skills. 


o«honest /'pnist/ adjective 1 sincere and 
telling the truth 7f you want my honest opin- 
ion, I think your hair looks awful. 2 |NOT CHEAT| 
not likely to lie, cheat, or steal an honest man 
DOpposite dishonest 3 to be honest informal 
used to express your real opinion To be honest, 
I didn't really enjoy the party. 


honestly /'onistli/ adverb 1 [EMPHASIZE] used to 
emphasize that you are telling the truth 
Thanks, but I honestly couldn't eat another 
piece of cake. 2 [HONEST] in an honest way 3 JAN- 
NOYED| used to show that you are annoyed or 
do not approve of something Honestly! He 
should have been here hours ago. 


honesty /'onisti/ noun 1 [U] the quality of be- 
ing honest 2 in all honesty used when you are 
saying what you really think or feel about 
something In all honesty, I'd rather not go. 
S Opposite dishonesty 


honey /'hani/ noun 1 FOOD |U] a sweet, sticky 
food that is made by bees 2See colour picture Food 
on page Centre 11 2 [C] mainly US a name that 
you call someone you love or like very much 


be on (your) honeymoon e a honeymoon cou- 
ple 


honeymoon /'hanimu:n/ noun [C] a holiday 
taken by two people who have just got married 
We went to Paris on our honeymoon. ehoney- 
mooner noun [|C] 


honk /hoyk/ verb |I, T] to make a short sound 
with your car's horn (= part you press to make 
a warning noise) The lorry driver honked his 
horn at me. 


honor /‘pna‘/ noun, verb US spelling of honour 


honorable /‘honrabl/ adjective US spelling of 
honourable 


honorary /'»wrori/ adjective 1 [GIVEN] given as a 
reward to show respect He was given an hon- 
orary degree from Cambridge University. 
2 [NOT PAID] If you have an honorary job, you 
are not paid for it. the honorary chairman 


honour’ UK (US honor) /'pna‘/ noun 1 [RESPECT 
[U] when people respect you because you have 
done what you believe is honest and right, or 
the quality of doing this a man of honour o The 
soldiers fought for the honour of their country. 
Opposite dishonour 2 in honour of sb/sth in or- 
der to celebrate or show great respect for 
someone or something a banquet in honour of 
the President 3 [PRIDE] [no plural] something 
which makes you feel proud and pleased [+ to 
do sth] It’s an honour to be team captain. |+ of 
+ doing sth] 7 had the great honour of meeting 
the King. 4 [REWARD] [C] something that you give 
to someone in public to show respect for them 
and their achievements She was granted the 
Order of Merit - one of the nation's highest hon- 
ours. 5 Her/His/Your Honour used when you are 
speaking to or about a judge 6 honours EDU- 
CATION A qualification or university course 
with honours is of a very high level. an hon- 
ours degree 


honour? UK (US honor) /'ono/ verb 1 [T] to 
show great respect for someone or something, 
usually in public [often passive] He was hon- 
oured for his bravery. o She was honoured 
with an Oscar. 2 honour an agreement/contract/ 
promise, etc to do what you agreed or promised 
to do Opposite dishonour 


honourable /'o»robl/ adjective UK 1 (US hon- 
orable) honest and fair, or deserving praise 
and respect a decent, honourable man >Oppo- 
site dishonourable 2 the Honourable a a title used 
before the name of some important govern- 
ment officials b a title used in the UK before 
the name of certain people of high social rank 
*ehonourably adverb 


hood /hud/ noun [C] 1 [HEAD] a part of a coat or 
jacket that covers your head and neck a wa- 
terproof jacket with a hood SSee colour picture 
Clothes on page Centre 8 2 [CAR] US (UK bonnet) 
the metal part that covers a car engine 2See 
colour picture Car on page Centre 7 


hooded /‘hudid/ adjective having or wearing a 
hood a hooded sweatshirt o hooded figures 


hoodie (also hoody) /'hudi/ noun [C] a sweat- 
shirt (= a piece of clothing made of soft cotton 
which covers the top of your body) with a hood 
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(= part which covers your head) See colour 
picture Clothes on page Centre 8 
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journey or distance London to Paris is only a 
short hop by plane. 


hoof /hu:f/ noun [C] plural hooves or hoofso«hope' /houp/ verb 1 |I, T] to want something to 


BIOLOGY the hard part on the foot of a horse 
and some other large animals 


hook! /huk/ noun 1 [C] a curved piece of metal 
or plastic used for hanging something on, or a 
similar object used for catching fish His coat 
was hanging from a hook on the door. 2 off the 
hook If a telephone is off the hook, the part you 
speak into is not in its correct position, so the 
telephone will not ring. 3 a left/right hook 
SPORT when you hit someone hard with your 
left/right hand 4 get/let sb off the hook in- 


happen or be true [+ (that)] 7 hope that the bus 
won't be late. o We had hoped for better 
weather than this. o "Do you think it's going to 
rain?" "I hope not!" o "Is he coming?" "I hope 
so." 2 hope to do sth to intend to do something 
Dad hopes to retire next year. 


bring / give / give up / hold out / lose/ offer 
hope e fresh/great/renewed/vain hope e 
hope of sth/doing sth 


formal to allow someone to escape from a dif-o«hope? /haup/ noun 1 [C, U] a positive feeling 


ficult situation or to avoid doing something 
that they do not want to do 


hook /huk/ verb 1 [T] to fasten something with 
a hook, hang something on a hook, or catch 
something with a hook 2 be/get hooked on sth 
a to like or start to like doing something very 
much and want to do it all the time He's com- 
pletely hooked on computer games. b If you are 
hooked on a drug, you cannot stop taking it. 
ehooked adjective shaped like a hook a hooked 
nose 
hook sth/sb up phrasal verb to connect a 
machine to a power supply or to another 
machine, or to connect someone to a piece of 
medical equipment 


hooligan /'hu:igm/ noun [C] someone who 
behaves badly or violently and causes damage 
in a public place ehooliganism noun [U] 


hoop /hu:p/ noun [C 
plastic, or wood 


a ring made of metal, 


hooray (also hurrah) /hu're1/ exclamation some- 
thing that you shout when you are happy, 
excited, etc or when you approve of someone 
or something Hip, hip, hooray! 


hoot? /hu:t/ noun 1 [SOUND] [C] a short sound 
made by an owl (= bird) or by a car horn 
(= warning equipment) 2 a hoot of laughter 
when someone laughs loudly 3 [FUNNY] [no plural] 
informal something or someone that is very 
funny The film was an absolute hoot. 


hoot? /hu:t/ verb 1 [CAR] |I, T] mainly UK to make 
a short sound with your car's horn (= part you 
press to make a warning noise) The van driver 
hooted his horn impatiently. 2 [BIRD] |l] If an owl 
(= bird) hoots, it makes a low ‘oo’ sound. 
3 hoot with laughter to laugh a lot very loudly 


Hoover /'hu:v»'/ mainly UK trademark (UK/US 
vacuum cleaner) noun [C] an electric machine 
which cleans floors by sucking up dirt ehoover 
verb |I, TJ 


hooves /hu:vz/ plural of hoof 


hop? /hvp/ verb [I] hopping, past hopped 1 [ONE 
FOOT] to jump on one foot or to move about in 
this way 2 [ANIMAL] If a small animal, bird, or 
insect hops, it moves by jumping on all of its 
feet at the same time. Rabbits were hopping 
across the field. 3 [MOVE QUICKLY] informal to go 
somewhere quickly or get into or out of a 
vehicle quickly £o hop on a plane/train 


hop? /hop/ noun 1 [C] a short jump, especially 
on one leg 2 a short hop informal a short 


ohopefully /‘houpfli/ adverb 1 


about the future, or something that you want 
to happen a message full of hope o What are 
your hopes and dreams for the future? |+ of + 
doing sth] Young people are growing up in our 
cities without any hope of getting a job. 2 sb's 
best/last/only hope the best/last/only person or 
thing that can help you and make you succeed 
Doctors say his only hope is a transplant. 3 in 
the hope of/that because you want something 
good to happen [+ doing sth] She went to Paris 
in the hope of improving her French. 4 pin your 
hopes on sb/sth to hope that someone or some- 
thing will help you achieve what you want 


hopeful /'houpf*l/ adjective 1 [SOMEONE] feeling 
positive about a future event or situation 
Many teenagers do not feel hopeful about the 
future. | (that)] Police are still hopeful that they 
will find the missing family. 2 [SOMETHING] If 
something is hopeful, it makes you feel that 
what you want to happen will happen. There 
are hopeful signs that she will make a full re- 
covery. ehopefulness noun [U] ehopeful noun [C 
someone who hopes to succeed, especially in 
the entertainment business a young hopeful 


EXPRESS WISH 
used, often at the start of a sentence, to ex- 
press what you would like to happen Hopefully 
it won't rain. 2 [HOPING] in a hopeful way "Are 
there any tickets left?" she asked hopefully. 


hopeless /'houplos/ adjective 1 VERY BAD] very 
bad and not likely to succeed or improve a 
hopeless situation o They searched for survi- 
vors, but it was hopeless. 2 [NOT ABLE] very bad 
at a particular activity Dad’s a hopeless cook. 
o I'm hopeless at sports. 3 |NOT POSITIVE] feeling 
no hope She was depressed and felt totally 
hopeless about the future. ehopelessness noun 
[u] 


hopelessly /'həvpləsli/ adverb extremely, or in 
a way that makes you lose hope hopelessly lost 
o They met at university and fell hopelessly in 
love. 


hops /hops/ noun [plural] FOOD the flowers of a 
plant that are used to make beer 


hopscotch /‘hopskot{/ noun [U] a children's 
game in which the player throws a stone onto 
one of a set of squares drawn on the ground 
and then jumps and hops (= jumps on one leg) 
into each square in turn to pick up the stone 


horde /ho:d/ noun [C] a large group of people 
There was a horde of tourists outside Bucking- 
ham Palace. 
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horizon /he'raizn/ noun 1 [C] the line in the 
distance where the sky seems to touch the 
land or sea 2 broaden/expand/widen your hori- 
zons to increase the number of things that you 
know about, have experienced, or can do Trav- 
elling certainly broadens your horizons. 3 on 
the horizon likely to happen soon Economic re- 
covery is on the horizon. 


horizontal /,h»or'zontl/ adjective level and 
flat, or parallel to the ground or to the bottom 
of a page a horizontal line/stripe ehorizontally 
adverb 


hori;zontal 'axis noun [no plural] MATHEMATICS 
the line of figures or letters along the bottom 
of a graph or map; the x-axis Compare vertical 
axis DSee Extra help page Graphs and charts on page 
Centre 20. 


horizontal 'merger noun [C] FINANCE, ECO- 
NOMICS when two companies that have the 
same type of business join together 


hormone /‘ho:maun/ noun [C] BIOLOGY one of 
several chemicals produced in your body that 
influence its growth and development ehor- 
monal /ho:'mouml/ adjective a hormonal im- 
balance 


horn /h»:n/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY one of the two 
hard, pointed growths on the heads of cows, 
goats, and some other animals 2 a piece of 
equipment used to make a loud sound as a 
warning or signal a car horn o The taxi driver 
hooted his horn. 3 MUSIC a curved musical in- 
strument that you blow into to make a sound 
the French horn 


horoscope /‘horaskaup/ noun [C] a description 
of what someone is like and what might hap- 
pen to them in the future, based on the posi- 
tion of the stars and planets when they were 
born 

horrendous /hor'endos/ adjective extremely 
unpleasant or bad She suffered horrendous in- 
juries in the accident. ehorrendously adverb 
extremely or extremely badly horrendously ex- 
pensive 

horrible /‘horabl/ adjective very unpleasant or 
bad What's that horrible smell? o That was a 
horrible thing to say to your sister. ehorribly ad- 
verb extremely, or in a very bad or unpleasant 
way His plan went horribly wrong. 

horrid /‘horid/ adjective very unpleasant or un- 
kind 

horrific /hor'ifik/ adjective very bad and shock- 
ing a horrific accident/crime o horrific in- 
juries ehorrifically adverb 

horrify /'horifai/ verb [T] to make someone feel 
very shocked [often passive] 7 was horrified to 
hear about your accident. ehorrifying adjective 


horror /'horo'/ noun 1 |C, U] a strong feeling of 
shock or fear, or something that makes you 
feel shocked or afraid She watched in horror 
as the car skidded across the road. 2 a horror 
film/movie/story a film or story that entertains 
people by shocking or frightening them 

ohorse /ho:s/ noun [C] a large animal with four 
legs, which people ride or use to pull heavy 
things 

horseback /‘hs:sbek/ noun 1 on horseback rid- 
ing a horse police on horseback 2 horseback rid- 
ing SPORT US (UK horse riding) the sport or 


ohospital /'hpspit3l/ noun 


hostage 


activity of riding a horse See colour picture 
Sports 1 on page Centre 14 


horse 'chestnut noun [C] a tree that produces 
shiny, brown nuts in thick green shells with 
sharp points, or one of these nuts 


horse-drawn /'ho:sdro:n/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] A horse-drawn vehicle is pulled by 
a horse. 


horseman, horsewoman /'ho:smon, 
'ho:s,womon/ noun [C] plural horsemen, horse- 
women SPORT a man/woman who rides horses 
well 

horsepower /‘ho:s,paua‘/ (written abbrevia- 
tion hp) noun [U] MEASURES a unit for measur- 
ing the power of an engine 

‘horse racing noun [U] SPORT the sport where 
people race on horses, usually to win money 

‘horse riding UK (US ‘horseback riding) noun 
[U] SPORT the sport or activity of riding a horse 
S See colour picture Sports 1 on page Centre 14 

horseshoe /‘ho:sfu:/ noun [C] a U-shaped piece 
of metal that is nailed to a horse's foot 

horticulture /'ho:tikAltfo'/ noun [U] FARMING 
the study or activity of growing plants ehorti- 
cultural /,ho:tr'kAltf^rl/ adjective relating to 
gardening 

hose /hsoz/ noun 1 PIPE] [C] (also UK hosepipe 
/'heuzparp/) a long pipe made of rubber or 
plastic and used for directing water some- 
where, usually onto a garden or fire 2 [CLOTHES 
[plural] (also pantyhose) US a piece of women’s 
clothing made of very thin material that 
covers the legs and bottom 

hospice /'hpspis/ noun [C] HEALTH a place where 
people who are dying live and are cared for 

hospitable /hos'pitabl/ adjective A hospitable 
person or place is friendly, pleasant, and wel- 

es visitors. 


be admitted to/discharged from hospital e 
be (UK) in/(US) in the hospital 


C, U] HEALTH a place 
where ill or injured people go to be treated by 
doctors and nurses He was (UK) in hospital/ 
(US) in the hospital for two weeks. 

hospitalize (also UK -ise) /'hospit?laiz/ verb [T] 
HEALTH to take someone to hospital and keep 
them there for treatment [often passive] My wife 
was often hospitalized for depression. 


host’ /houst/ noun 1 [PARTY] [C] someone who or- 
ganizes a party and invites the guests 2 [TELE- 
VISION] [C] someone who introduces the guests 
on a radio or television programme a talk 
show host 3 PLACE] [C] a country or city that 
provides the place and equipment for an or- 
ganized event Australia played host to the 
Olympics in 2000. 4 INTERNET a company that 
hosts websites on the Internet 5 a host of sth 
a large number of people or things I’ve got a 
whole host of questions to ask you. 

host? /hoost/ verb [T] 1 to be the host of an event 
to host a party/dinner 2 INTERNET to provide 
the computer equipment and programs that 
allow a website to operate on the Internet 

hostage /‘hostid3/ noun 1 [C] someone who is 
kept as a prisoner and may be hurt or killed 
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hostel 


in order to force other people to do something 
2 take/hold sb hostage to catch or keep some- 
one as a prisoner T'wo tourists were held hos- 
tage by terrorists. 


hostel /‘host*1/ noun [C] a place like a cheap ho- 
tel, where you can live when you are away 
from home or have no home a hostel for the 
homeless o a student hostel >See also: youth 
hostel 


hostess /‘houstis/ noun [C] 1 PARTY] a woman 
who organizes a party and invites the guests 
2 [TELEVISION] a woman who introduces the 
guests on a television programme See also: air 
hostess 


hostile /‘hostail/ adjective 1 [UNFRIENDLY] un- 
friendly and not liking or agreeing with some- 
thing Some politicians were very hostile to the 
idea. 2 [DIFFICULT] unpleasant or not suitable for 
living or growing a hostile climate 


arouse/provoke hostility e open hostility e 
hostility to/towards sb 


hostility /hos'tiloti/ noun 1 [UNFRIENDLY BEHAV- 
IOUR] [U] unfriendly, angry behaviour that 
shows that you dislike someone hostility to- 
wards outsiders 2 [DISAGREEMENT] [U] when you 
strongly disagree with something or someone 
There is still open hostility to the idea. 3 hos- 
tilities [plural] formal fighting in a war 


o«hot" /hpt/ adjective hotter, hottest 1 [VERY WARM 
having a high temperature a hot summer's day 
o a hot drink/meal o I'm too hot in this jacket. 
2 FOOD Hot food contains strong spices which 
cause a burning feeling in your mouth. Be 
careful. The chilli sauce is very hot. 3 [EXCITING 
informal exciting or interesting Hollywood’s 
hottest new actress 4 a hot issue/topic a subject 
which people discuss and have strong feelings 
about The legalization of drugs is a hot topic. 
>See also: piping hot, red-hot 


hot? /hpt/ verb hotting, past hotted 
hot up phrasal verb UK informal If a situation 
or event hots up, it becomes more exciting and 
more things start to happen. 

hot-air bal,loon noun [C] a very large balloon 
filled with hot air, that has a container below 
it where people can travel 

hotbed /‘hotbed/ noun [C] a place where there 
is a lot of a particular activity, usually some- 
thing bad The government was a hotbed of 
corruption. 

hot 'chocolate noun |C, U] FOOD a hot, sweet 
drink with a chocolate flavour 

‘hot dog noun [C] FOOD a cooked sausage 


(= tube of meat and spices) that you usually 
eat inside bread 


at/. ina hotel ea hotel guest/ roomealuxury 
hotel 


o«hotel /hou'tel/ noun [C] a place where you pay 
to stay when you are away from home We 


O= Important words to learn 


'hot key noun [C] COMPUTING a key that starts 
a particular computer program or causes a 
series of actions to be performed, sometimes 
used with other keys; a shortcut (key) 


hotline /‘hotlain/ noun [C] a telephone number 
that you can ring for help or information Ring 
our 24-hour hotline for advice. 


hotly /'hotli/ adverb 1 in an angry or excited 
way He hotly denied the rumours. 2 hotly con- 
tested If a race, election or other competition 
is hotly contested, everyone is trying very 
hard to win it. 


hot-'water bottle noun [C] a flat, rubber con- 
tainer that you fill with hot water to keep you 
warm 

hound! /haund/ noun [|C] a dog that is used 
when people hunt animals 

hound? /haund/ verb [T] to follow someone and 
annoy them by asking questions or taking 
photographs [often passive] She is always being 
hounded by photographers. 


ohour /ava/ noun 1 [50 MINUTES] [C] a period of time 


equal to 60 minutes half an hour o It's a six- 
hour flight. o The job pays $5 an hour. 2 [PERIOD 
OF TIME] [C] the period of time when a particular 
activity happens or when a shop or public 
building is open [usually plural] working hours 
o Our opening hours are from 8 to 6. o I’ve got 
to go to the bank (UK) in my lunch hour/ (US) 
on my lunch hour. 3 hours informal a long 
time I spent hours doing my homework. 4 the 
hour the point when a new hour begins The 
train leaves at two minutes past the hour. o My 
watch beeps on the hour. 5 all hours very late 
at night, until early morning, or almost all the 
time Our neighbours are up till all hours every 
night, playing loud music. 6 the early/small 
hours the hours between midnight and the 
time that the sun rises 2See also: rush hour 


hour or time? 
An hour is a period of 60 minutes. 
The journey takes about three hours. 
We went for a 2-hour walk. 


Time is measured in hours and minutes. We use time 
to refer to a particular point during the day or night, or 
to say when something happens. 


What time do you get up in the morning? 
There's only one bus at that time of night. 


Remember to use time not 'hour' when you are talking 
about what time it is. 


"What time is it?" "2 o'clock". 


G ic GPO" "o n? " 


hourly /‘avali/ adjective, adverb 1 [EVERY] hap- 
pening every hour Tere is an hourly bus serv- 
ice. 2 [EACH] for each hour an hourly rate/wage 


build/buy/rent/sell a house e a detached/ 
semi-detached/terraced house 


spent our honeymoon in a luxury hotel. © GG. ouse! /haus/ noun plural houses /'hauziz/ 


hotel room 


hotelier /hoo'telie/ @® /hau'taljar/ noun [C] 
someone who owns or is in charge of a hotel 


1 [BUILDING] [C] a building where people live, usu- 
ally one family or group a three-bedroomed 
house o We went to my aunt's house for dinner. 
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O= Important words to learn 


2 [PEOPLE] [no plural] the people who live in a 
house The baby's screaming woke the whole 
house up. 3 [PLACE FOR ACTIVITY] [C] the place 
where a particular business or activity hap- 
pens an opera house o a publishing house 4 the 
House POLITICS a group of people which makes 
a country's laws, or the place where they meet 
the House of Commons/Representatives o The 
House voted on the proposals. 5 [THEATRE] [C] the 
people watching a performance or the area 
where they sit [usually singular] The actors 
played to a full house. 6 on the house If food 
or drink is on the house in a bar or restaurant, 
it is free. DSee also: boarding house, full house, 
row house, terraced house, the White House 


house" /hauz/ verb [T] 1 [GIVE HOME] to give a per- 
son or animal a place to live T'his development 
will house over 100 families. 2 |PROVIDE SPACE] to 
provide space for something The museum 
houses a huge collection of paintings. 


house ar'rest noun LAW under house arrest 


when you are kept as a prisoner in your own 
home 


however 


housewife /'hauswaif/ noun [C] plural house- 
wives /‘hauswatvz/ a woman who stays at 
home to cook, clean, and take care of her fam- 
ily 

housework /'hauswa:k/ noun [U] the work that 
you do to keep your house clean I can't stand 
doing housework. 


housing /‘havzin/ noun [U] buildings for people 
to live in a shortage of local housing 

'housing estate UK (US ‘housing develop- 
ment) noun [C] an area with a large number of 
houses that were built at the same time 


hover /‘hove'/ verb [I] 1 [NAR] to stay up in the 
air but without moving anywhere A helicopter 
hovered overhead. 2 |wAr| If you hover, you 
stand and wait near someone or something. A 
waiter hovered at the table ready to take our 
order. 


hovercraft /‘hovakra:ft/ noun [C] a boat that 
moves across the surface of water or land sup- 
ported by a large cushion (- soft container) of 
air 


houseboat /‘hausbeut/ noun [C] a boat thato*how /hau/ adverb 1 [WAY] used to ask about the 


people can live on 


housebound /'hausbaund/ adjective unable to 
leave your home because you are too ill or old 


household? /'haushould/ noun [C] SOCIETY a 
family or group of people who live together in 
a house Many households own more than one 
television. 


household? /'haoshould/ adjective 1 [always be- 
fore noun] connected with or belonging to a 
home household bills/expenses o household 
products/goods 2 a household name someone 
or something that everyone knows Her TV 
roles made her a household name in the UK. 

householder /‘haushaulda/ noun [C] UK some- 
one who owns or rents a house 

'house husband noun [C] a man who takes 
care of the house and children while his wife 
or partner earns money for the family 

housekeeper /‘haus,ki:pa'/ noun [C] someone 
who is paid to clean and cook in someone 
else's house 

housekeeping /haoskipmp/ noun [U] the 
cleaning and cooking that you do in your 
home 

‘house (music) noun [U] MUSIC a type of elec- 
tronic pop music with a strong beat for danc- 
ing 

House of 'Commons noun [no plural] POLITICS 
one of the two parts of the British parliament, 
with elected members who make laws 

¡House of 'Lords noun [no plural] POLITICS one 
of the two parts of the British parliament, with 
members who are chosen by the government 

House of Repre'sentatives noun [no plural] 
POLITICS a group of politicians elected by peo- 
ple in the US to make laws 


way something happens or is done How did he 
die? o How does she manage to keep the house 
so tidy? 2 [QUANTITY] used to ask about quantity, 
size, or age How big is the house? o How old 
are they? o How much (= what price) was that 
dress? 3 [EMPHASIZE] used before an adjective or 
adverb to emphasize it I was amazed at how 
quickly she finished. 4 [HEALTH] used to ask about 
someone's health How are you feeling today? 
5 [SITUATION] used to ask about the success or 
progress of a situation How's everything going? 
o How was the exam? 6 How are you? used to 
ask someone if they are well and happy "How 
are you Jane?" - "Oh, not so bad thanks." 7 How 
about..? used to make a suggestion How about 
a drink? |+ doing sth] How about going to the 
cinema? 8 How come? informal used to ask 
about the reason for something, especially 
when you feel surprised about it "Kate's gone 
to the party on her own." "How come?" 9 How 
strange/stupid/weird, etc. is that? said to 
mean that something is strange/stupid, etc. 
S See also: know-how 


how or what? 

In these expressions we use what. Be careful not to use 
‘how’. 

what something is called 

I don’t know what it’s called in English. 
Ldon'tl ; it^s called in Enelish. 
what something/someone looks like 

I'd like to see what it looks like before I buy it. 
What does your brother look like? 


how? /hav/ conjunction used to talk about the 
way that something happens or is done [+ to 
do sth] 7 don't know how to turn the video on. 


Houses of 'Parliament noun [plural] POLITICS jj. 5 vie vert /hau'eva'/ adverb 1 however cold/dif- 


the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords, or the building in London where they 
meet 


‘house warming noun [C] a party to celebrate 
moving into a new house 


ficult/slowly, etc used to say that it does not 
make any difference how cold/difficult/ 
slowly, etc We’re not going to get there in time, 
however fast we drive. 2 [COMPARING] used when 
you are about to say something which is 
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however 


surprising compared with what you have just 
said He had always been a successful business- 
man. Recently, however, things have not been 
going well for him. 3 [ASKING] UK used to ask 
about how something happened when the per- 
son asking feels surprised However did you 
manage to persuade her? 


however? /hau'eva'/ conjunction in any way 
However you look at it, it's still a mess. o You 
can do it however you like. 


howl /haul/ verb [I] 1 [ANIMAL] If a dog or wolf 
(= wild animal like a dog) howls, it makes a 
long, sad sound. 2 [MAKE SOUND] to make a loud 
sound, usually to express pain, sadness, or an- 
other strong emotion He howled in pain. 
o The audience was howling with laughter. 
3 WIND] If the wind howls, it blows hard and 
makes a lot of noise. ehowl noun [|C] 


hp MEASURES written abbreviation for horse- 
power (= a unit for measuring the power of an 
engine) 

HQ / eit f'kjuz/ noun [C, U] abbreviation for head- 
quarters (- the place from where an organi- 
zation is controlled) 

hr written abbreviation for hour 

HRH /ceitfa:r'eit{/ abbreviation for His/Her 
Royal Highness: used when speaking to or 
about a royal person 


HTH INTERNET internet abbreviation for hope this 
helps: used when you send someone informa- 


O= Important words to learn 


edge of something The road hugs the coast for 
several miles. 


hug? /hag/ noun [C] when you put your arms 
around someone and hold them tightly She 
gave me a big hug before she left. 


o«huge /hju:d3/ adjective extremely large a huge 


house 


hugely /‘hju:d3li/ adverb extremely hugely 
popular/successful 


huh /h4/ exclamation informal used to ask a 
question, or to express surprise, anger, etc So, 
you're leaving, huh? 


Hula Hoop /‘hu:lehu:p/ noun [C] trademark a 
large plastic ring that you put around your 
waist and move your body so that it goes 
round and round 


hull /hal/ noun [C] the main part of a ship that 
is mostly under water 


hullo UK (UK/US hello) /ha'lov/ exclamation 
1 [GREET] used to greet someone Hullo, Chris, 
how are things? 2 [TELEPHONE] used to start a con- 
versation on the telephone Hullo, this is Alex. 


hum? /ham/ verb humming, past hummed 1 
MUSIC |I, T] to sing without opening your 
mouth She hummed to herself as she walked to 
school. 2 [I] to make a continuous, low sound 
The computers were humming in the back- 
ground. 3 be humming If a place is humming, 
it is busy and full of activity. ehum noun [C] a 
low, continuous sound the hum of traffic 


tion you think is useful, especially when youo.human! /‘hju:man/ adjective 1 relating to peo- 


answer a question 


HTML / cit fti:xem'el/ COMPUTING, INTERNET abbre- 
viation for hypertext markup language: a way 
of marking text so that it can be seen on the 
Internet 


http /,itfti:ti'pi/ COMPUTING, INTERNET abbre- 
viation for hypertext transfer protocol: a set of 
instructions made by a computer program 
that allows your computer to connect to an 
Internet document 


hub /hab/ noun [C] 1 [OF ACTIVITY] a place that is 
the centre of a particular activity [usually sin- 
gular] Silicon Valley has become the hub of the 
electronics industry. 2 [WHEEL] the round part in 
the centre of a whee 


huddle? /‘hadl/ (also huddle together/up) verb 
[I] to move closer to other people, or to hold 
your arms and legs close to your body, usually 
because you are cold or frightened They hud- 
dled around the fire to keep warm. 


huddle? /‘hadl/ noun [C] a group of people or 
things that are standing close together 


hue /hju:/ noun |C] literary a colour 


huff' /n4f/ verb huff and puff informal to 
breathe loudly, especially because you have 
been exercising 


huff? /haf/ noun in a huff informal angry with 
someone Mum 's in a huff because I didn't call 
yesterday. 


hug? /hag/ verb hugging, past hugged 1 [HOLD 
SOMEONE] |I, T] to put your arms around some- 
one and hold them tightly, usually because 
you love them They hugged and kissed each 
other. 2 [BE CLOSE] [T] to stay very close to the 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | 2: saw | u: too | ar my | au how 


ple or their characteristics £he human body 
o human behaviour o The accident was caused 
by human error (= a person's mistake). 2 be 
only human to not be perfect Of course Tom 
makes mistakes - he's only human. 


human? /'hjuxmon/ (also human 'being) noun [C] 
a man, woman, or child The disease affects 
both humans and animals. 


humane /hju:'mein/ adjective kind, especially 
towards people or animals that are suffering 
They fought for more humane treatment of 
prisoners of war. Opposite inhumane 
ehumanely adverb 


human ‘geography noun [U] GEOGRAPHY the 
part of geography that studies the way in 
which human behaviour affects the Earth’s 
surface, or the way in which the Earth affects 
human behaviour 


humanism /‘hju:meniz?m/ noun [U] a belief 
system based on human needs and values an 
not on a god or religion ehumanist noun [C] ehu- 
manistic /,hju:mo'nistik/ adjective 


humanitarian  /hju:mzni'teorion/ adjective 
connected with improving people's lives an 
reducing suffering The UN is sending human- 
itarian aid to the refugees. 


humanities /hju:'menotiz/ noun [plural] EDU- 
CATION subjects that you study which are not 
connected with science, such as literature an 
history 


humanity /hju:'mznoti/ noun [U] 1 SOCIETY al 
people T'he massacre was a crime against hu- 
manity. 2 KINDNESS] kindness and sympathy to- 
wards others Opposite inhumanity 3 [BEING 
HUMAN] the condition of being human 
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O= Important words to learn 


humankind / hju:mon'kaind/ noun [U] SOCIETY 
all the people in the world 


humanly /‘hju:menli/ adverb humanly possible 
able to be done by people Doctors did every- 
thing humanly possible to save her life. 


human 'nature noun [U] feelings, qualities, 
and behaviour that are typical of most people 
It's human nature to want to be loved. 


the human 'race noun [no plural] SOCIETY all 
the people in the world 


human re'sources UK (US human 'resources) 
noun |U] the department of an organization 
that deals with finding new people to work 
there, keeping records about all the organiza- 
tion's employees, and helping them with any 
problems 


human 'rights noun [plural] SOCIETY the basic 
rights that every person should have, such as 
justice and the freedom to say what you think 
international laws protecting human rights 


humble? /'hambl/ adjective 1 not 
proud or not believing that you are important 
He's very humble about his success. 2 [POOR 
poor or of a low social rank She rose from 
humble beginnings to become Prime Minister. 
ehumbly adverb 


humble? /'hambl/ verb [T] to make someone un- 
derstand that they are not as important or spe- 
cial as they think they are She was humbled 
by the unexpected defeat. ehumbling adjective a 
humbling experience 


humdrum /‘hamdram/ adjective boring and 
ordinary a humdrum existence 


humerus /‘hju:m’ras/ noun [C] plural humeri 
ANATOMY the large bone at the top of the arm, 
between the shoulder and the elbow 


humid /‘hju:mid/ adjective Humid air or 


weather is hot and slightly wet. a hot and 
humid climate 


humidity /hju:'midati/ noun [U] GEOGRAPHY a 
measurement of how much water there is in 
the air 


humiliate /hju:'milieit/ verb [T] to make some- 
one feel stupid or ashamed How could you hu- 
miliate me in front of all my friends! 
ehumiliated adjective Sue felt completely humil- 
iated. ehumiliation /hju:,mili'erf»n/ noun [C, U] 

humiliating /hju:'milieiti/ adjective making 
you feel stupid or ashamed 

humility /hju:miloti/ noun [U] the quality of 
not being proud or not thinking that you are 
better than other people 

hummingbird /‘haminbs:d/ noun [C] a very 
small brightly coloured bird with a long thin 
beak whose wings move very fast, making a 
continuous, low noise 

humor /'hju:mo'/ noun, verb US spelling of hu- 
mour 

humorless /'hju:molos/ adjective US spelling of 
humourless 

humorous /‘hju:meras/ adjective funny, or 
making you laugh a humorous book ehumor- 
ously adverb 


a sense of humour e a dry/wry humour 


humour? UK (US humor) /‘hju:ma'/ noun [U] 
1 [ABILITY] the ability to laugh and recognize that 
something is funny He's got a great sense of 
humour. 2 [FUNNY QUALITY] the quality of being 
funny, or things that are funny His speech was 
full of humour. 3 MOOD] formal the way you are 
feeling, or your mood good humour 


humour? UK (US humor) /'hju:me'/ verb [T] to 
do what someone wants so that they do not 
become annoyed or upset Carol applied for the 
job just to humour me. 


humourless UK (US humorless) /'hju:molos/ 
adjective unable to laugh and recognize when 
something is funny, or being without funny 
qualities 
hump /hamp/ noun [C] 1 [ON SURFACE] a round, 
raised area on a road or other surface 2 [HARD 
PART| a round, hard part on an animal's or per- 
son's back a camel's hump 


humus /‘hju:mes/ noun [U 
dead leaves and plants 


hunch!’ /hanJ/ noun [C] a feeling or guess that 
something might be true, when there is no 
proof I had a hunch that he would get the job. 


hunch? /hanJ/ verb [I] to stand or sit with your 
shoulders and back curved forward Sitting 
hunched over a computer all day can cause 
back problems. 


hunchback /‘hanfbzk/ noun [C] someone with 
a large lump on their back, which makes them 
lean forward 


dark earth made of 


o«hundred /‘handrad/ 1 the number 100 2 hun- 


dreds informal a lot Hundreds of people wrote 
in to complain. 


hundredth’ /'nindrod0/ 100th written as a 
word 


hundredth? /'nandrod0/ noun [C] one of a hun- 
dred equal parts of something; '/100, .01 a hun- 
dredth of a second 


hundredweight /‘handradweit/ (written ab- 
breviation cwt) noun [C] plural hundredweight 
MEASURES a unit for measuring weight, equal 
to 50.8 kilograms in the UK and 45.36 kilo- 
grams in the US ZSee Extra help page Numbers 
and measurements on page Centre 24. 


hung /han/ past of hang 


hunger /‘hange'/ noun 1 [FEELING] [U] the feeling 
you have when you need to eat The children 
were almost crying with hunger by the time we 
got home. 2 |NOT ENOUGH FOOD] [U] when you do 
not have enough food Many of the refugees 
died of hunger. 3 [WISH] [no plural] a strong wish 
for something a hunger for success/ knowledge 


‘hunger strike noun |C, UJ when someone re- 
fuses to eat in order to show that they strongly 
disagree with something The prisoners went 
on hunger strike. 


hungover /,han'suve'/ adjective HEALTH feeling 
ill after drinking too much alcohol the day be- 
fore 


ohungry /‘hangri/ adjective 1 wanting or need- 


ing food I’m hungry. What’s for supper? 2 go 
hungry to not have enough food to eat In an 
ideal world, nobody should go hungry. 3 be 


| i yes | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | à this | 3 decision | d jar | tf chip | ze cat | e bed | o ago | 1 sit | icosy | phot | ^ run | v put | 


hungry for sth to have a strong wish for some-o-hurt' /ha:t/ verb past hurt 1 


thing The journalists were hungry for more de- 
tails of the accident. ehungrily adverb 


hunk /hank/ noun [C] 1 [MAN] informal an attrac- 
tive man who is often young and has a strong 
body 2 [PIECE] a piece of something, usually 
large and not flat or smooth a hunk of bread 
>See colour picture Pieces and Quantities on page 
Centre 1 


hunt? /hant/ verb |I, T] 1 SPORT to chase and kill 
wild animals to hunt deer/rabbits 2 to search 
for something The children hunted for sea 
shells on the beach. ehunter noun [C] a person 
who hunts wild animals 

hunt sb/sth down phrasal verb to search 
everywhere for someone or something until 
you find them 


launch a hunt e a hunt for sb/sth 


hunt? /hant/ noun [C] 1 a search for something 
or someone a job hunt o The detective leading 
the hunt for the killer spoke at the news con- 
ference. 2 SPORT when people chase and kill 
wild animals a fox/deer hunt See also: witch- 
hunt 


hunting /‘hantin/ noun [U] SPORT the sport of 
chasing and killing animals fox-hunting 


hurdle’ /'ns:dl/ noun [C] 1 SPORT a bar or fence 
that people or horses jump over in a race2a 


O= Important words to learn 


CAUSE PAIN] [T] to 
cause someone pain or to injure them Simon 
hurt his knee playing football. [often reflexive] 
She hurt herself when she slipped on an icy 
step. 2 [BE PAINFUL] [I] If a part of your body hurts, 
it is painful. My eyes really hurt. [+ to do sth] 
It hurts to walk on it. 3 [UPSET] |l, T] to cause 
emotional pain to someone Her comments 
about my work really hurt. 4 [AFFECT] [T] to have 
a harmful effect on something His chances of 
re-election were hurt by allegations of corrup- 
tion. 5 it won't/wouldn't hurt (sb) to do sth in- 
formal used to say that someone should do 
something It wouldn't hurt to get there a bit 
earlier than usual. DSee also: wouldn't hurt a fly? 


hurt? /hs:t/ adjective [never before noun] 1 [IN- 
JURED] injured or in pain Several people were 
seriously hurt in the accident. o Put that knife 
away before someone gets hurt. 2 [UPSET] upset 
or unhappy She was deeply hurt by what he 
said. 


hurt? /hs:t/ noun [U] emotional pain She has 
caused a lot of hurt. 


hurtful /'n3:tf*l/ adjective Hurtful behaviour or 
remarks make someone feel upset. hurtful 
comments/remarks 


hurtle /‘hs:tl/ verb [I] to move very quickly in 
a way which is not controlled and may be 
dangerous The explosion sent pieces of glass 
and metal hurtling through the air. 


problem or difficulty that you have to dealoshusband /‘hazband/ noun [C] SOCIETY the man 


with in order to be able to make progress Get- 
ting a work permit was the first hurdle to over- 
come. 


hurdle? /‘hs:dl/ verb [I, T] SPORT to jump over 
something, such as a bar or a fence, when you 
are running ehurdler noun [C] 


hurl /hs:1/ verb 1 [T] to throw something with a 
lot of force, usually in an angry or violent way 
The demonstrators hurled stones at police. 
2 hurl abuse/insults, etc at sb to shout some- 
thing at someone in a rude or angry way 


hurrah (also hooray) /ha'ra:/ exclamation some- 
thing that you shout when you are happy, 
excited, etc, or when you approve of someone 
or something Hurrah! Ian’s won! 


hurricane /'harikon/ noun [C] a violent storm 
with very strong winds 


hurried /'harid/ adjective done more quickly 
than normal a hurried explanation/meeting 
ehurriedly adverb 


o«hurry? /'hari/ verb |l, T] to move or do things 
more quickly than normal or to make some- 
one do this fo hurry away/home o Please 
hurry, the train is about to leave. |+ to do sth] 
We had to hurry to get there on time. 

hurry up phrasal verb to start moving or doing 
something more quickly Hurry up! We're go- 
ing to be late. 


hurry? /'hari/ noun 1 be in a hurry If you are in 
a hurry, you want or need to do something 
quickly. If you're in a hurry, it’s better to take 
a taxi. 2 be in no hurry; not be in any hurry If 
you are in no hurry to do something, either 
you do not need to do it soon or you do not 
really want to do it . [+ to do sth] They are in 
no hurry to sign a contract. 


you are married to Janet's husband is in the 
Navy. 


hush?’ /n4f/ exclamation used to tell someone to 
be quiet, especially if they are crying It’s okay. 
Hush now and wipe your eyes. 


a hush descends/falls e a deathly hush 


hush? /n4f/ noun [no plural] a period of silence 
A hush fell over the room. ehushed adjective a 
hushed atmosphere/crowd 


hush? /h4[/ verb [T] to make someone be quiet 
hush sth up pArasal verb to keep something 
secret, especially from the public, because it 
could cause embarrassment or trouble The 
whole affair was hushed up by the manage- 
ment. 


hush-hush /h4f'hAf/ adjective informal If 
something is hush-hush, it is kept secret. The 
project's all very hush-hush. 


husky’? /'haski/ adjective 1 VOICE] A husky voice 
is low and rough but usually sounds attrac- 
tive. 2 [MAN] US A husky man or boy is big and 
strong. 


husky? /‘haski/ noun [C] a large, strong dog that 
is used to pull heavy things across snow 


hustle? /'h4sl/ verb 1 [PUSH] [T] to make someone 
move somewhere, especially by pushing them 
quickly The security men hustled him out of the 
back door. 2 [PERSUADE] [I, TJ informal to try to 
persuade someone, especially to buy some- 
thing, often illegally to hustle for business/cus- 
tomers 


hustle? /‘hasl/ noun hustle and bustle busy 
movement and noise, especially where there 
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O= Important words to learn 


reservoir 


turbine 


hydrograph 


electricity cable 


^. 


generator 


hydroelectric power station 


are a lot of people He wanted to escape the hus- 
tle and bustle of city life. 


hustler /'haslo'/ noun [C] someone who tries to 
persuade people to give them what they want, 
especially in order to make money illegally 


hut /hat/ noun [C] a small, simple building, of- 
ten made of wood a mountain hut 


hybrid /'haibrid/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY a plant or 
animal that is produced from two different 
types of plant or animal 2 [THING] something, for 
example a machine, which is made using ideas 
or parts from two different things 3 [CAR] (also 
hybrid car) a vehicle with an engine that uses 
both petrol (7 a liquid fuel made from oil) and 
another type of energy, usually electricity ehy- 
brid adjective 

hydrant /‘haidrent/ noun [C] a pipe, especially 
at the side of the road, which is connected to 
the water system and is used to get water to 
stop fires a fire hydrant 

hydrate" /har'dreit/ verb [I] to make something 
absorb water ehydration /har'drerf?n/ noun [U] 

hydrate? /'haidreit/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a chem- 
ical compound that contains water 

hydraulic /har'dro:lik/ adjective PHYSICS oper- 
ated using the force of water or another liquid 

hydro- /haidroo-/ prefix relating to water hy- 
droponic (- a method of growing plants in wa- 
ter) 

hydrocarbon / haidrau'ka:b’n/ noun [C] CHEM- 
ISTRY a chemical combination of hydrogen (- a 
gas) and carbon (- element found in all ani- 
mals and plants), found in oil and petrol Ay- 
drocarbon emissions 

hydrochloric acid /,haidroklorik'esid/ noun 
[U] CHEMISTRY an acid containing hydrogen (=a 


gas) and chlorine (= gas with a strong smell) 
(formula HCl) 


hydrochlorofluorocarbon /'hatdrao- 
,klo:reu,floorou,ka:bon/ (abbreviation HCFC) 
noun |U, C] CHEMISTRY a type of gas used espe- 
cially in aerosols (7 containers that force out 
liquids in very small drops) 


hydroelectric = /haidrourlektrik/ adjective 
PHYSICS using the force of water to create elec- 
tricity hydroelectric power 


hydroelectricity /,haidrouilek'trisiti/ noun [U] 
PHYSICS electricity produced by the force of 
fast moving water such as rivers or waterfalls 


hydrofluorocarbon /‘haidrau fluarau,ka:ban/ 
(abbreviation HFC) noun [U, C] CHEMISTRY a type 
of gas used especially in aerosols (= containers 
that force out liquids in very small drops) 


hydrofoil /'haidroufoil/ noun [C] a large boat 
which travels quickly above the surface of the 
water on structures which are the shape of 
wings 

hydrogen /'haidrodson/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 


gas that combines with oxygen to form water 
(formula H) 


hydrogenated  /hardrpdameitid/ adjective 
FOOD Hydrogenated substances, for example 
fats, have had hydrogen added to them. 
ehydrogenation /har,drpdsr'nerf?n/ noun [U] 


hydrogen pe'roxide (also peroxide) noun [U] 
CHEMISTRY a colourless liquid that is used to 
kill bacteria and to make hair very pale (for- 
mula H;0;) 

hydrograph /'haidrougra:f/ noun [C] a graph 
(= mathematical picture showing measure- 
ments) showing the amount of water at differ- 
ent times, for example in a lake 
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hydrology 


hydrology /har'drolodsi/ noun [U] GEOGRAPHY 
the study of water on the Earth, for example 
where it is and how it is used 


hydrolysis /har'drolasis/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
chemical reaction in which one substance re- 
acts with water to produce another 


hydrolyze (also UK -ise) verb [T, |] CHEMISTRY to 
have or to make something have a chemical 
reaction with water to produce another sub- 
stance 


hydrometer /har'dromita'/ noun [C] PHYSICS a 
piece of equipment used for measuring the 
density (= the relationship between the weight 
of something and its size) of a liquid 


hydrophilic /,haidroo'filik/ adjective CHEMIS- 
TRY Hydrophilic substances can be mixed with 
or dissolved in water. 


hydrophobia = /,haidrau'faubie/ noun [U] 
HEALTH when someone is very frightened of 
water, often because of having rabies (= a se- 
rious disease caused by being bitten by a wild 
animal) 


hydrophobic /,haidrou'foubik/ adjective 1 
CHEMISTRY Hydrophobic substances cannot be 
mixed with or dissolved in water. 2 HEALTH 
suffering from hydrophobia 


hydroponics /,haidrou'poniks/ noun [U] FARM- 
ING a way of growing plants in water with spe- 
cial chemicals added, and not in earth 


hydrosphere /‘haidrausfia'/ noun [C] GEOGRA- 
PHY all of the water on the Earth's surface, 
such as the seas, lakes and ice. This some- 
times includes water above the Earth's sur- 
face, such as clouds. 


hydroxide /har'droksaid/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a 
chemical compound that contains the hy- 
droxyl ion, or a compound of an oxide with 
water 


hydroxyl ion /haidroksil'aron/ noun [C] CHEM- 
ISTRY an ion with a negative charge, which is 
made of an oxygen atom and a hydrogen atom 


standards of hygiene e dental/personal hy- 
giene 


hygiene /'haidsi:n/ noun [U] HEALTH the process 
of keeping things clean, especially to prevent 
disease dental/personal hygiene ehygienic 
/har'd3i:ntk/ adjective very clean, so that bac- 
teria cannot spread 


hygrometer /hai'gromita'/ noun [C] a piece of 
equipment used to measure how much water 
there is in the air 


hymn /him/ noun [C] MUSIC a song sung by 
Christians in church to praise God 


hype’ /haip/ noun [U] when people talk a lot 
about something, especially in newspapers, on 
television, etc, and make it seem more impor- 
tant or exciting than it really is media hype 
o There's been a lot of hype about/surround- 
ing his latest film. 


hype? /haip/ (also hype up) verb [T] to make 
something seem more important or exciting 
than it really is by talking about it a lot, es- 
pecially in newspapers, on television, etc It’s 
being hyped as the musical event of the year. 
ehyped adjective 


O= Important words to learn 


hyper /‘haips'/ adjective informal Someone who 
is hyper has more energy than is normal and 
is very excited. 


hyper- /haipa'/ prefix having a lot of or too 
much of a quality hyperactive o hypersensitive 
(= more than normally sensitive) 


hyperactive /,haipor'ektiv/ adjective HEALTH 
Someone who is hyperactive has more energy 
than is normal, gets excited easily, and cannot 
stay still or think about their work. ehyperac- 
tivity / harp*reek'tivati/ noun [U] 

hyperbole /hai'ps:b'li/ noun [U] formal LAN- 
GUAGE when you describe something as much 
better, more important, etc than it really is 


hyperinflation /haipori'flerfon/ noun [U] 
ECONOMICS when the price of everything in- 
creases very quickly and suddenly, in a way 
that is not controlled 


hyperlink /‘haipalink/ noun [C] COMPUTING, IN- 
TERNET text that you can click on that lets you 
move easily between two computer documents 
or two pages on the Internet 


hypermarket /'haipo,ma:kit/ noun [C] a very 
large shop, usually outside the centre of town 


hypertext /'haipotekst/ noun [U] INTERNET a 
way of joining a word or image to another 
page, document, etc on the Internet or in an- 
other computer program so that you can move 
from one to the other easily 


hypha /'haif2/ noun [C] plural hyphae /'haifi:/ 
BIOLOGY any of the parts like threads that form 
the body of a fungus (= plant such as a mush- 
room) 


hyphen /'haif?n/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a mark (-) 
used to join two words together, or to show 
that a word has been divided and continues on 
the next line DSee Extra help page Punctuation on 
page Centre 19. ehyphenated adjective written 
with a hyphen 


hypnosis /hip'nousis/ noun [U] a mental state 
like sleep, in which a person's thoughts can be 
easily influenced by someone else Police 
placed witnesses under hypnosis in an effort 
to gain additional information. ehypnotic 
/hip'nptrk/ adjective 


hypnotize (also UK -ise) /'hipnotaiz/ verb [T] to 
place someone in a mental state like sleep, in 
which their thoughts can be easily influenced 
ehypnotist noun [C] someone who hypnotizes 
people ehypnotism /'hipnotizem/ noun [U] when 
someone is hypnotized 


hypochondriac /,haipo'kondriek/ noun [C] 
someone who worries about their health more 
than is normal, although they are not really ill 
ehypochondria /,harpoo'kpbndrio/ noun [U] 


hypocrisy /hi'pokrasi/ noun [C, UJ when some- 
one pretends to believe something that they do 
not really believe or that is the opposite of 
what they do or say at another time 


hypocrite /'hipokrit/ noun [C] someone who 
pretends to believe something that they do not 
really believe or that is the opposite of what 
they do or say at another time ehypocritical 
/ hipau'krittk*l/ adjective ehypocritically adverb 


hypotenuse /hai'pptenju:z/ noun [C] MATHE- 


MATICS the longest side of any triangle which 
has one angle of 90* 
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O= Important words to learn 


hypothalamus /,harpəv'ðæləməs/ noun [C usu- 
ally singular] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY a small part in 
the front of the brain that controls body tem- 
perature and tells your body if you are hungry 
or thirsty See picture at brain 


hypothermia /,haipoo'03:mio/ noun [U] HEALTH 
a serious illness caused by someone's body be- 
coming too cold 


hypothesis /harpp0osis/ noun [C] plural hy- 
potheses /har'pp@asi:z/ a suggested explanation 
for something which has not yet been proved 
to be true 


hypothetical /,haipo'6etik:l/ adjective A hy- 
pothetical situation or idea has been suggested 
but does not yet really exist or has not been 
proved to be true. 


hysteria /hi'stiorio/ noun [U] extreme fear, ex- 
citement, anger, etc which cannot be con- 
trolled mass hysteria 


hysterical /hi'sterik?l/ adjective 1[NO CONTROL] If 
someone is hysterical, they cannot control 
their feelings or behaviour because they are 
extremely frightened, angry, excited, etc. hys- 
terical laughter © As soon as Wendy saw the 
blood, she became hysterical. 2 [FUNNY] informal 
extremely funny ehysterically adverb They all 
thought it was hysterically funny. 


hysterics /hi'steriks/ noun 1 [plural] uncon- 
trolled behaviour 2 in hysterics informal laugh- 
ing so much that you cannot stop 


Hz MEASURES written abbreviation for hertz (=a 
unit of measurement used in electronics) 
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l, i /ai/ the ninth letter of the alphabet 


ol /ai/ pronoun used when the person speaking or 


writing is the subject of the verb J had lunch 
with Glen yesterday. o Chris and I have been 
married for twelve years. >See Common Learner 
Error at me 


iambus /ar'zembos/ (also iamb /'arzem/) noun [C] 
plural iambuses or iambi LITERATURE a rhythm 
in poetry with one short or weak syllable fol- 
lowed by one strong or long syllable eiambic 
/ar'zembrk/ adjective 


O= Important words to learn 


lished and the £100 payment was the icing on 
the cake. 


icon /'aikon/ noun [C] 1 COMPUTING a small pic- 
ture on a computer screen that you choose in 
order to make the computer do something 
Click on the print icon. 2 a person or thing 
that is famous because it represents a partic- 
ular idea or way of life a cultural/fashion/ 
national icon 


ICT /,aisi:'ti/ noun [U] COMPUTING abbreviation 
for information and communication technol- 
ogy: the use of computers and other electronic 
equipment to store and send information 


icy /'arsi/ adjective 1 [WITH ICE] covered in ice icy 
conditions/roads 2 [COLD] extremely cold an 
icy wind © icy water 3 [WITHOUT EMOTION] without 
showing any emotion an icy look/stare eicily 
adverb 


o»ice' /ars/ noun |U] 1 water that has frozen ando«|'q /aid/ 1 [HAD] short for I had Everyone thought 


become solid Gerry slipped on the ice and broke 
his arm. © I’ve put a couple of bottles of cham- 
pagne on ice (= in a bucket of ice to get cold). 
2 break the ice to make people who have not 
met before feel relaxed with each other, often 
by starting a conversation 

ice? /ais/ (also US frost) verb [T] FOOD to cover a 
cake with icing (= sweet mixture of mainly 
sugar) an iced bun 

iceberg /'aisbs:g/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a very 
large piece of ice that floats in the sea DSee also: 
be the tip' of the iceberg 

‘ice cap noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a thick layer of ice 
that permanently covers an area of land 

jice 'cream UK (US ‘ice cream) noun [C, U] FOOD 
a sweet food made from frozen milk or cream 
and sugar chocolate/vanilla ice cream 

‘ice cube noun |C] a small block of ice that you 
put into drinks to make them cold 

‘ice hockey (also US hockey) noun [U] SPORT a 
game played on ice in which two teams try to 
hit a small hard object into a goal using long 
curved sticks DSee colour picture Sports 1 on page 
Centre 14 

ice ‘lolly /ais'lpli/ UK (US Popsicle trademark) 


noun |C] FOOD a sweet, fruit-flavoured piece of 
ice on a small stick 


‘ice rink noun [C] SPORT an area of ice, usually 


I'd gone. 2 || WOULD] short for I would I'd like to 
buy some stamps, please. 

ID /,ai'di:/ noun |C, U] LAW abbreviation for iden- 
tification: an official document that shows or 
proves who you are You'll need to show some 
form of ID, such as a passport or driving li- 
cence. 


I. D. card noun [C] LAW an identity card 


An idea about how to do something is often 
described as a plan, thought or sugges- 
tion: The plan is to hire a car when we get 
there. e Have you got any suggestions for 
improvements? e Have you had any 
thoughts on presents for your mother? 


A sudden, clever idea is sometimes de- 
scribed as a brainwave in the UK and a 
brainstorm in the US: J wasn't sure what 
to do and then I had a brainwave - I could 
ask Anna for help. 


The noun theory is sometimes used to de- 
scribe a set of ideas intended to explain 
something: He was giving a lecture on Dar- 
win's theory of evolution. 


come up with/have an idea e a bad/bright/ 
brilliant/good/stupid idea 


inside a building, which is prepared for peopleo«idea /ar'dio/ noun 1 [SUGGESTION] [C] a suggestion 


to ice skate on 


‘ice sheet noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a thick layer of 
ice that covers a large area of land for a long 
time 

‘ice skate noun [C] SPORT a boot with a metal 
part on the bottom, used for moving across ice 
eice skate verb [I] to move across ice using ice 
skates eice skating noun [U] the activity or 
sport of moving across ice using ice skates 
>See colour picture Sports 1 on page Centre 14 


icicle /'aisikl/ noun [C] a long, thin piece of ice 
that hangs down from something 


icing /'aisip/ noun [U] 1 FOOD (also US frosting) 
a sweet mixture used to cover or fill cakes, 
made from sugar and water or sugar and but- 
ter chocolate butter icing 2 the icing on the 
cake something that makes a good situation 
better He was delighted to get the article pub- 


or plan "Why don't we ask George?" "That's a 
good idea." [+ for + doing sth] Stevens explained 
his ideas for improving production. |+ to do sth] 
It was Kate's idea to hire a car. 2 [THOUGHT] [U, 
no plural] an understanding, thought, or pic- 
ture in your mind [+ of + doing sth] Clive soon 
got used to the idea of having children around 
the house again. |+ (that)] I don't want them to 
get the idea that we're not interested. 3 have no 
idea to not know Beth had no idea where he'd 
gone. 4 OPINION] [C] an opinion or belief My hus- 
band and I have very different ideas about 
school discipline. 5 [AM] [no plural] the aim or 
purpose of something The idea is to give local 
people a chance to voice their opinions. >See 
also: not have the foggiest (foggy) (idea) 


ideal" /ar'dial/ adjective perfect, or the best pos- 


sible an ideal candidate/solution o The book is 
ideal for children aged 4 to 6. o In an ideal 
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O= Important words to learn 


world, you wouldn't need to use a keyboard at 
all. 


ideal? /ar'dial/ noun 1 [BELIEF] [C] a belief about 
the way you think something should be dem- 
ocratic ideals o They are committed to the ideal 
of equality. 2 [PERFECT] [no plural] a perfect thing 
or situation The ideal would be to have a house 
in the country and a flat in the city too. 


idealism /ar'diolizzm/ noun [U] the belief that 
your ideals can be achieved, often when this 
does not seem likely to others eidealist noun 
[C] a person who believes that it is possible to 
achieve your ideals eidealistic /ar,dro'lrstik/ ad- 
jective 

ideally /ar'droli/ adverb 1 [PERFECT SITUATION] used 
to describe how something would be in a per- 
fect situation Ideally, I'd like to work at home. 

2 [PERFECTLY] in a perfect way She seemed ideally 

suited for the job. 


identical /ardentik:l/ adjective exactly the 
same The two rooms were almost/virtually 
identical. o She found a dress identical to the 
one in the picture. eidentically adverb 

identical 'twin noun [C] one of two babies 
who are born at the same time from the same 
egg, and look exactly the same 


identifiable /ai,denti'farabl/ adjective If some- 
one or something is identifiable, you can rec- 
ognize them and say or prove who or what 
they are. clearly/readily identifiable 


a form/a means/proof of identification 


identification /ai,dentifi'ke1f7n/ noun [U] 
1 when you recognize and can name someone 
or something Most of the bodies were badly 
burned, making identification almost impossi- 
ble. 2 LAW an official document that shows or 
proves who you are an identification card/ 
number 


o«identify /ar'dentifai/ verb [T] 1 [RECOGNIZE] to rec- 
ognize someone or something and say or prove 
who or what they are The gunman in Wednes- 
day's attack has been identified as Lee Giggs, 
an unemployed truck driver. 2 |NAME]to tell peo- 
ple who someone is My informant asked not to 
be identified. 3 [DISCOVER] to find a particular 
thing or all the things of a particular group 
You need to identify your priorities. 
identify sb/sth with sb/sth phrasal verb to con- 
nect one person or thing with another As a 
politician he was identified with liberal causes. 
identify with sb/sth phrasal verb to feel that 
you are similar to someone, and can under- 
stand them or their situation because of this 


cultural/national/personal identity e a 
sense of identity 


identity /ardentoti/ noun [C, U] 1 PERSON] who 
someone is Police are trying to establish the 
identity of a woman seen walking away from 
the accident. 2 |DIFFERENT FROM| the things that 
make one person or group of people different 
from others cultural/national identity 


i'dentity card noun [C] LAW a piece of paper 
or a card that shows your name, photograph 
and information to prove who you are 


oif! /if/ conjunction 1 


ideological /,aidio'Ipd3ik:l/ adjective based on 
or relating to a particular set of ideas or be- 
liefs ideological conflicts/disagreements eideo- 
logically adverb 


ideology / aidi'plad3i/ noun [C, U] a set of ideas 
Or beliefs, especially about politics socialist 
ideology 


idiom /'idiom/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a group of 
words used together with a meaning that you 
cannot guess from the meanings of the sepa- 
rate words eidiomatic /,1diau'metik/ adjective 
idiomatic language 

idiosyncratic /,1disusin'kretik/ adjective An 
idiosyncratic quality or way of behaving is 
typical of only one person and is often strange 
or unusual. eidiosyncrasy / 1diou'sikrosi/ noun 
[C] an idiosyncratic habit or way of behaving 


idiot /'idist/ noun [C] a stupid person or some- 
one who is behaving in a stupid way Like an 
idiot, I believed him. eidiocy /'idiosi/ noun [C, 
U] stupid behaviour eidiotic / 1di'ptik/ adjective 
stupid an idiotic grin/idea eidiotically adverb 


idle’ /'aidl/ adjective 1 [NOT WORKING] not working 
or being used The factory has stood idle for 
over a year. 2 [NOT SERIOUS] [always before noun] 
not serious or having no real purpose idle 
gossip o This is no idle threat. 3 LAZY] lazy and 
not willing to work He knows what has to be 
done, he's just bone idle (= extremely lazy). 
eidleness noun [U] eidly adverb We cannot 
stand idly by (= not do anything) and let this 
plan go ahead. 


idle? /'aidl/ verb 1 [ENGINE] [I] If an engine or ma- 
chine idles, it runs slowly but does not move 
or do any work. 2 [STOP WORKING] [T] US to stop 
someone or something working or being used, 
often because there is not enough work to do 
The closure of the plant idled about 300 work- 
ers. 3 [TIME] [I] to spend time doing nothing We 
saw her idling in the school grounds. 
idle sth away phrasal verb to waste time doing 
nothing I idled away a few hours watching TV. 


idol /‘aid*l/ noun [C] 1 someone that you admire 
and respect very much a pop/sporting idol 2 
RELIGION a picture or object that people pray 
to as part of their religion eidolize (also UK 
-ise) verb [T] to admire and respect someone 
very much 


idyllic /1'dilik/ adjective An idyllic place or ex- 
perience is extremely pleasant, beautiful, or 
peaceful. an idyllic childhood © an idyllic ex- 
istence 


i.e. (also ie) /,a1'i:/ used to explain exactly what 
you are referring to or what you mean The 
price must be more realistic, i.e. lower. 


DEPEND| used to say that 
something will happen only after something 
else happens or is true We'll have the party in 
the garden if the weather’s good. o If you eat up 
all your dinner you can have some chocolate. 
2 |MIGHT] used to talk about something that 
might happen or be true What will we do if this 
doesn't work? 3 [WHETHER] whether I wonder if 
he'll get the job. 4 [ALWAYS] used to mean always 
or every time /f you mention his mother, he al- 
ways cries. 


if? /it/ noun [C] informal something which is not 
certain or not yet decided There are still a lot 
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of ifs. 
or excuses) about it - we'll have to start again. 

iffy /ti/ adjective informal 1 [NOT SUITABLE] not 
completely good, honest, or suitable The milk 
smells a bit iffy. 2 [NOT CERTAIN] not certain or 
decided Simon’s still kind of iffy about going 
to Colombia. 

igloo /‘iglu:/ noun [C] a house made of blocks 
of hard snow 

igneous /'ignios/ adjective GEOLOGY Igenous 
rocks are made from magma (= liquid rock 
that has cooled.) Compare metamorphic, sedi- 
mentary 

ignite /ig'nait/ verb formal 1 BURN] |I, T] to start 
to burn or make something start to burn A 
spark ignited the fumes. 2 FIGHT] [T] to start an 
argument or fight 

ignition /ig'nif»n/ noun 1 [CAR] [no plural] the 
part of a car that starts the engine He turned 
the key in the ignition. See colour picture Car on 
page Centre 7 2 [BURN] [U] formal when something 
makes something start to burn 

ignominious / ignou'mrnios/ adjective formal 
making you feel embarrassed or ashamed an 
ignominious defeat eignominiously adverb 

ignorance /'igrrns/ noun [U] when someone 
does not have enough knowledge, understand- 
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» There are no ifs and buts (= no doubts oill? /11/ adjective 1 HEALTH not feeling well, or suf- 


fering from a disease critically/seriously ill 
o Mark had been feeling ill for a couple of 
days. DSee Common Learner Error at sick 2 [always 
before noun] formal bad ill health o He suffered 
no ill effects from his fall. DSee also: ill at ease' 


ill? /i1/ noun [C] formal a problem [usually plural] 
social and economic ills 


ill? /11/ adverb formal 1 badly Many of the nurses 
were ill prepared to deal with such badly 
burned patients. 2 can ill afford (to do) sth If you 
can ill afford to do something, it is likely to 
make things difficult for you if you do it. This 
is a match United can ill afford to lose. 3 speak 
ill of sb formal to say bad things about some- 
one 


lll /ai/ short for I shall/I will I’ll be there at 6:00. 


ill- /:1-/ prefix in a way which is bad or not suit- 
able ill-prepared o an ill-judged remark 


ill-advised / tlad'vaizd/ adjective not wise, and 
likely to cause problems in the future 


ill-conceived  /,lkon'sivvd/ adjective badly 
planned or not wise 


ing, or information about something There iso.illegal /:'li:gl/ adjective LAW not allowed by law 


still widespread ignorance about the disease. 
o I was shocked by her total ignorance of 
world history. 


ignorant /'gmwrnt/ adjective 1 [NOT HAVING 
KNOWLEDGE] not having enough knowledge, un- 
derstanding, or information about something 
He was a newcomer to Formula One and ig- 
norant of many of the circuits. 2 [NOT POLITE| UK 
not polite or showing respect an ignorant lout 

o«ignore /1g'no:'/ verb [T] to pay no attention to 
something or someone They just ignored him 
and carried on with the game. o We cannot af- 
ford to ignore the fact that the world's popula- 
tion is increasing rapidly. 

IIRC INTERNET internet abbreviation for if I re- 
member correctly 

il- /1-/ prefix not illegal o illegible 

ileum /'iliom/ noun [C usually singular] ANATOMY, 
BIOLOGY the last and narrowest part of the 
small intestine (= upper part of the bowels), 
where substances from food are absorbed DSee 
picture at alimentary canal 


A common alternative is the adjective sick: 
He was off work sick last week. 


In informal situations in the UK, you can 
also use the adjectives poorly and rough: 
What's the matter, Sophie - are you feeling 
poorly? e I felt really rough after eating 
that curry. 


A more formal adjective meaning ‘ill’ is 
unwell: I’ve felt a little unwell all week. 


If you want to say that someone feels 
slightly ill, in informal situations you can 
also use the expressions be/feel under the 
weather and be/feel below par: I don't 
think I'll be coming to the party - I'm a bit 
under the weather. 


illegal drugs/ weapons |+ to do sth] It is illegal 
to sell cigarettes to anyone under 16. eillegally 
adverb an illegally parked car 


illegal ‘immigrant (also US illegal 'alien) 
noun |C] someone who goes to live or work in 
another country when they do not have the 
legal right to 


illegible /1'led3abl/ adjective Illegible writing is 
difficult or impossible to read. 


illegitimate / 1l'd3itamat/ adjective 1 (CHILD 
An illegitimate child is born to parents who 
are not married to each other. 2 [NOT LEGAL] not 
legal, honest, or fair an illegitimate use of 
council funds eillegitimacy / 1l1'd31tamasi/ noun 
[u] 


ill-equipped / ilr'kwipt/ adjective 1 [EQUIPMENT 
not having the necessary equipment 2 [ABILITY 
not having the necessary ability or qualities 
to do something [+ to do sth] These teachers 
were ill-equipped to deal with rowdy students. 


ill-fated / i'feitid/ adjective unlucky and often 
unsuccessful an ill-fated expedition to the 
South Pole 


ill-fitting /,1'fitry/ adjective Ill-fitting clothes 
do not fit well. 


ill-gotten / i'got^n/ adjective literary obtained 
in a dishonest or illegal way He deposited his 
ill-gotten gains in foreign bank accounts. 


illicit /1'lisit/ adjective not legal or not approved 
of by society an illicit love affair 


ill-informed /,1lin'fo:md/ adjective without 
enough knowledge or information an ill-in- 
formed decision 
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the IMF 


illiterate /i'lit°rat/ adjective not able to read or 
write 


cause / develop / have/ recover from/ treat 
an illness e a critical/minor/rare/serious/ 
terminal illness 


o«illness /'ilnos/ noun 1 HEALTH [C] a disease of 
the body or mind a serious/terminal illness 
o He died at the age of 83 after a long illness. 2 
HEALTH [U] when you are ill 


illogical /r'Iod3ik*l/ adjective not based on care- 
ful thought It would be illogical for them to 
stop at this stage. 


illuminate /rlu:mineit/ verb [T] 1 [IGHT] to shine 
lights on something The paintings and sculp- 
tures are illuminated by spotlights. 2 [EXPLAIN] to 
explain something clearly or make it easier to 
understand eillumination /1,lu:mr'nerj?n/ noun 
[C, U] formal 


illuminating /rlu:mmmertm/ adjective giving 
you new information about something or mak- 
ing it easier to understand a most illuminating 
discussion 


illusion /1'lu:3°n/ noun 1 [FALSE IDEA] [C, U] an idea 
or belief that is not true He had no illusions 
about his talents as a singer. o We are not un- 
der any illusion - we know the work is dan- 
gerous. 2 [DIFFERENT] [C] something that is not 
really what it seems to be Tere is a large mir- 
ror at one end to create the illusion of more 
space. See also: optical illusion 


illustrate /'ilostreit/ verb [T] 1 to give more in- 
formation or examples to explain or prove 
something to illustrate a point/problem [+ 
question word] This new discovery illustrates 
how little we know about early human history. 
2 ART to draw pictures for a book, magazine, 
etc an illustrated children’s book 


illustration /,1lə'strerf°n/ noun 1 ART [C] a pic- 
ture in a book, magazine, etc a full-page colour 
illustration 2 |C, UJ an example that explains 
or proves something Tis is another illustra- 
tion of the power of the media. 


illustrator /'ilostreit/ noun [C] ART a person 
whose job is to draw or paint pictures for 
books 


illustrious /1'lastrias/ adjective formal famous 
and well respected an illustrious career 


ill "will noun [U] bad feelings between people 
because of things that happened in the past 


o«I'm /aim/ short for I am 


im- /im-/ prefix not impossible o immortal 


create/project an image e sb's/sth's public 
image e an image of sth 


o«image /'mids/ noun 1 [PUBLIC] [C, U] the way that 
other people think someone or something is 
The aim is to improve the public image of the 
police. 2 [PICTURE] [C] a picture, especially on film 
or television or in a mirror £elevision images 
of starving children 3 [DEA] [C] a picture in your 
mind or an idea of how someone or something 
is I have an image in my mind of the way I 
want the garden to look. 


oimagination /imzdsrnerf?n/ noun 1 


o«imagine /i'med3in/ verb [T] 1 


imagery /'imidsri/ noun [U] LANGUAGE, LITERA- 
TURE the use of words or pictures in books, 
films, paintings, etc to describe ideas or situ- 
ations 


imaginable /1'mzd3inabl/ adjective possible to 
think of ice cream of every imaginable flavour 
S Opposite unimaginable 


imaginary /:'mzdsiri/ adjective not real but 
imagined in your mind The story takes place 
in an imaginary world. 


imaginary 'number noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
number that is the square root (- number you 
multiply by itself to get a particular number) 
of a negative number (= number less than 
zero), especially the square root of -1 2Compare 
complex number, real number 


have/lack/show imagination e use your 
imagination e capture sb's imagination e a 
fertile/vivid imagination 


IMIND] [C 
the part of your mind that creates ideas or pic- 
tures of things that are not real or that you 
have not seen [usually singular] There's nothing 
out here - it's just your imagination. 2 [ABILITY 
[U] the ability to create ideas or pictures in 
your mind The job needs someone with creativ- 
ity and imagination. See also: not by any stretch? 
of the imagination 


imaginative /i'med3inativ/ adjective 1 [THING 
Something which is imaginative is new or 
clever and often unusual. an imaginative use 
of colour 2 [PERSON] Someone who is imagina- 
tive is able to create new and interesting ideas 
or things. a highly imaginative poet eimagina- 
tively adverb 


CREATE] to create 
an idea or picture of something in your mind 
[+ doing sth] Imagine being able to do all your 
shopping from your armchair. |+ question word] 
You can imagine how pleased I was when the 
letter arrived. 2 [BELIEVE] to believe that some- 
thing is probably true I imagine he must be 
under a lot of pressure at the moment. 3 NOT 
REAL] to think that you hear or see something 
which does not really exist I can't hear any- 
thing - you must be imagining it. 


imaging /'mid;m/ noun [U] COMPUTING the 
process of producing an exact picture of some- 
thing, especially on a computer screen com- 
puter/digital imaging 


imbalance /,m'bxlons/ noun [C] when two 
things which should be equal or are normally 
equal are not There is a huge economic imbal- 
ance between the two countries. 


imbue /im'bju:/ verb imbuing, past imbued 
imbue sb/sth with sth phrasal verb formal to 
fill someone or something with a particular 
feeling, quality, or idea His poetry is imbued 
with deep religious feeling. 


the IMF /ói;aiem'ef/ noun [no plural] ECONOMICS 
abbreviation for the International Monetary 
Fund: a part of the United Nations which en- 
courages international trade and gives money 
to poor countries 
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IMHO 


IMHO INTERNET internet abbreviation for in my 
humble opinion: used when you tell someone 
your opinion 

imitate /'imiteit/ verb [T] to copy the way some- 

one or something looks, sounds, or behaves 

She tried to imitate the way the models walked. 

eimitator noun [C] 


a cheap/convincing/good/pale imitation e 
an imitation of sb/sth 


imitation /,mri'teif?n/ noun 1 [COPY] [C] a copy 
of something that is made to look like the real 
thing It wasn't a genuine Gucci handbag, just 
a cheap imitation. o imitation leather/fur 
2 [BEHAVIOUR| [C, UJ when someone copies the 
way another person speaks or behaves He does 
a very good imitation of the Prime Minister. 


immaculate /:rmzkjolot/ adjective 1 [CLEAN 
perfectly clean and tidy or in perfect condition 
an immaculate garden/room 2 [NO MISTAKES] per- 
fect and without any mistakes an immaculate 
performance eimmaculately adverb 


immaterial /,mo'tioriol/ adjective If some- 
thing is immaterial, it is not important be- 
cause it does not affect a situation. 


immature / 1ms'tjua'/ adjective 1 [BEHAVIOUR] not 
behaving in a way which is as wise and calm 
as people expect from someone your age Some 
of the boys are quite immature for their age. 
2 [NOT DEVELOPED] not completely developed im- 
mature cells eimmaturity noun [U 


immeasurable /rmezrobl/ adjective very 
large or extreme and so impossible to measure 
the immeasurable pain of losing a child eim- 
measurably adverb His confidence has grown 
immeasurably since he got the job. 


o«immediate /i'mi:diat/ adjective 1 [WITHOUT WAIT- 
ING] happening or done without waiting or very 
soon after something else The government has 
promised to take immediate action. o The 
drugs will have an immediate effect. 2 |IMPOR- 
TANT NOW| important now and needing atten- 
tion Our immediate concern is getting food 
and water to the refugees. 3 [always be- 
fore noun] closest to something or someone Po- 
lice cleared people from the immediate area 
following the bomb warning. 4 the immediate 
future the period of time that is coming next 
5 sb's immediate family someone's closest rel- 
atives, such as their parents, children, hus- 
band, or wife 


o-«immediately'* /1'mi:diatli/ adverb 1 [NOW] now 
or without waiting or thinking about some- 
thing The cause of the problem wasn't imme- 
diately obvious. 2 NEXT] next to something, or 
close to something in time There are fields im- 
mediately behind the house. o Cole scored again 
immediately after half-time. 


immediately? /i'mi:diatli/ conjunction UK as 
soon as Immediately I saw her I knew some- 
thing terrible had happened. 


immense /i'mens/ adjective extremely big im- 
mense pressure/value o Health care costs the 
country an immense amount of money. 


immensely /i'mensli/ adverb extremely im- 
mensely powerful/popular 
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immerse /i'ma3:s/ verb 1 be immersed in sth; im- 
merse yourself in sth to be or become com- 
pletely involved in something, so that you do 
not notice anything else 2 [T] to put something 
inaliquid so that it is completely covered eim- 
mersion /1'ma3:f*n/ noun [U] 


immigrant /'imigront/ noun [C] SOCIETY some- 
one who comes to live in a different country 
See also: illegal immigrant 

immigration /,mi'greifj:n/ noun [U] SOCIETY 
1 when someone comes to live in a different 
country immigration policy 2 the place 
where people's official documents are checked 
when they enter a country at an airport, port, 
border, etc immigration control eimmigrate 
/'imigreit/ verb [I] to come to live in a different 
country 

imminent /'iminont/ adjective coming or hap- 
pening very soon imminent danger 

immiscible /r'misab:l/ adjective CHEMISTRY An 
immiscible liquid cannot be mixed with an- 
other liquid without separating from it. 2Op- 
posite miscible 

immobile /rmoobail/ (Q9 /i'moob!l/ adjective 
not moving or not able to move eimmobility 
/ 1mou'biloti/ noun [U] 


immoral /i'mor°l/ adjective morally wrong im- 


moral behaviour eimmorality /,imo'rzloti/ 
noun [U] 
immortal /1'mo:t*l/ adjective 1 [FE] living or 


lasting forever an immortal soul/God 2 MEM- 
ORY| famous or remembered for a very long 
time Then he uttered the immortal line - "My 
name is Bond". eimmortality / imo:'tzeloti/ noun 
[u] 

immortalize (also UK -ise) /1'mo:t*laiz/ verb [T] 
to make someone or something famous for a 
long time 


immune /:'mju:n/ adjective 1 HEALTH [never be- 
fore noun] If you are immune to a disease, you 
will not get it. Once you've had the virus, you 
are immune to it. 2 HEALTH [always before noun 
relating to the way your body fights disease an 
immune deficiency/response 3 [NOT AFFECTED 
[never before noun] not affected by a particular 
type of behaviour or emotion He is immune to 
flattery. 4 [NOT PUNISHED] [never before noun] not 
able to be punished or damaged by something 
His diplomatic passport makes him immune 
from prosecution. 


im'mune system noun [C] HEALTH the cells 
and tissues in your body that fight against in- 
fection [usually singular] Vitamins help boost 
(= make stronger) your immune system. 


immunity /i'mju:noti/ noun [U] HEALTH when 
you are immune, especially to disease or from 
legal action diplomatic immunity o The vac- 
cine gives you lifelong immunity to the virus. 


immunize (also UK -ise) /'imjonaiz/ verb [T] 
HEALTH to make a person or animal immune 
by giving them special medicine He was im- 
munized against measles as a child. eimmu- 
nization  /,imjonarzeij:n/ noun |C, U] a 
programme of mass immunization 

immunosuppression /,mjonooso'pref:n/ 


noun [U] HEALTH when the body's immune 
system (- system that fights disease) is 
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intentionally stopped from working, or is 
made less effective, usually by drugs, espe- 
cially in order to help the body accept an or- 
gan which has been taken from another 
person's body eimmunosuppressant 
/ 1mjenouso'presont/ noun [C] a drug that stops 
the body's immune system from working 
IMO INTERNET internet abbreviation for in my 
opinion: used when you want to give an opin- 
io 


have/make an impact e a major/negative/ 
significant impact e an impact on sth 


impact /‘impekt/ noun 1 [no plural] the effect 
that a person, event, or situation has on some- 
one or something Latino singers have had a 
major impact on pop music this year. 2 
PHYSICS [U] the force or action of one object hit- 
ting another The missile explodes on impact 
(= when it hits another object). 

impact /im'pekt/ (also impact on/upon) verb [T] 
mainly US to affect something or someone Ris- 
ing interest rates are sure to impact on the 
housing market. 


impair /im'pes/ verb [T] formal to harm some- 
thing and make it less good [often passive] 
When you're tired your judgment is impaired. 
eimpairment noun |C, U] when something is im- 
paired mental/physical impairment 

impaired /im'peod/ adjective visually/hearing 
impaired unable to see or hear as well as mos 
people 

impale /im'peil/ verb [T] to push a sharp object 
through something or someone 


impart /im'pa:t/ verb [T] formal 1 COMMUNICATE 
to communicate information or knowledge to 
someone I have disappointing news to impart. 
2 [GIVE] to give something a particular feeling, 
quality, or taste Preservatives can impart col- 
our and flavour to a product. 


impartial /im'pa:[*l/ adjective not supporting 
or preferring any person, group, plan, etc 
more than others impartial advice o A trial 
must be fair and impartial. eimpartiality 


/im,pa:fi'eloti/ noun [U] when someone or 
something is impartial 

impassable /im'pa:sabl/ adjective If roads or 
paths are impassable, vehicles cannot move 
along them. 


break/reach an impasse e an impasse in sth 


impasse /'æmpæs/ (9 /'mmpes/ noun [U] a 
situation in which it is impossible to make 
any progress He is determined to break (= end) 
the impasse in the peace process. 

impassioned /im'pe[:nd/ adjective showing 
and expressing strong emotion an impas- 
sioned plea/speech 

impassive /im'pzsiv/ adjective An impassive 
person or face shows no emotion. eimpassively 
adverb 

impatience /im'pei{*ns/ noun [U] when some- 
one is impatient 

impatient /im'peif?nt/ adjective 1 [EASILY AN- 
NOYED] easily annoyed by someone's mistakes 


imperial 


or because you have to wait J do get impatient 
with the children when they won't do their 
homework. 2 |WANTING ACTION] [never before noun] 
wanting something to happen as soon as pos- 
sible People are increasingly impatient for 
change in this country. eimpatiently adverb We 
waited impatiently for the show to begin. 


impeccable /im'pekobl/ adjective perfect and 
with no mistakes She speaks impeccable Eng- 
lish. eimpeccably adverb impeccably dressed 


impede /im'pi:d/ verb [T] formal to make it dif- 
ficult or impossible for someone or something 
to move or make progress A broken-down car 
is impeding the flow of traffic. 

impediment /im'pedimant/ noun [C] 1 [NO PRO- 
GRESS] formal something that makes it difficult 
or impossible for someone or something to 
move or make progress Cramped classrooms 
are an impediment to learning. 2 [SPEECH/HEAR- 
ING] a problem that makes speaking, hearing, 
or moving difficult a speech impediment 


impel /im'pel/ verb [T] impelling, past impelled 
formal to make you feel that you must do 
something [+ to do sth] Harry felt impelled to 
tell the truth. 


impending /im'pendin/ adjective [always before 
noun| An impending event will happen soon 
and is usually bad or unpleasant. impending 
disaster/doom o I've just heard about the im- 
pending departure of our chairman. 


impenetrable /im'penitrobl/ adjective 1 [CAN- 
NOT UNDERSTAND] impossible to understand im- 
penetrable jargon 2 [CANNOT SEE/GO THROUGH 
impossible to see through or go through im- 
penetrable fog 


imperative’ /im'perativ/ adjective 1 formal 
When an action or process is imperative, it is 
extremely important that it happens or is 
done. [+ (that)] Jt is imperative that I speak with 
him at once. 2 LANGUAGE An imperative form 
of a verb is used to express an order. In the 
sentence ‘Stop the machine’, the verb ‘stop’ is 
an imperative verb. 


imperative? /im'perativ/ noun [C] 1 something 
that must happen, exist, or be done a moral/ 
political imperative 2 LANGUAGE the imperative 
form of a verb 


imperceptible /,mpo'septobl/ adjective not 
able to be noticed or felt She heard a faint, al- 
most imperceptible cry. eimperceptibly adverb 


imperfect /im'ps:fikt/ adjective not perfect 
and with some mistakes an imperfect solution 
eimperfectly adverb 


the imperfect /im'ps:fikt/ (also the imperfect 
tense) noun LANGUAGE the form of the verb 
that is used to show an action in the past 
which has not been completed. In the sentence 
*We were crossing the road', *were crossing' is 
in the imperfect. 

imperfection / impo'fek[»n/ noun [C, U] when 
something or someone is not perfect Make-up 
can hide small skin imperfections. 


imperial /im'piorial/ adjective 1 POLITICS [always 
before noun] relating or belonging to an empire 
(= group of countries ruled by one person or 
government) or the person who rules it impe- 
rial rule o the imperial family 2 MEASURES The 
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imperialism 


imperial system of measurement uses units 
based on measurements such as inches, pints, 
and ounces. 


imperialism  /im'pioriolizim/ noun [U] 1 
POLITICS when one government or person rules 
a group of other countries £he age of imperi- 
alism 2 POLITICS when one country has a lot of 
power or influence over others cultural/eco- 
nomic imperialism eimperialist adjective re- 
lating to imperialism 


imperil /im'per'l/ verb [T] UK imperilling, past 
imperilled, US imperiling, past imperiled formal 
to put someone or something in a dangerous 
situation 


imperious /im'pisrias/ adjective formal show- 
ing that you think that you are important and 
expect others to obey you an imperious man- 
ner 


impermeable /1im'p3:miobl/ adjective PHYSICS, 
BIOLOGY, GEOLOGY If a substance is impermea- 
ble, it does not allow liquids or gases to go 
through it. SOpposite permeable 


impersonal /im'ps:sen-l/ adjective not being 
friendly towards people or showing any inter- 
est in them a cold and impersonal letter 


impersonate /1im'ps:sneit/ verb [T] to copy the 
way someone looks and behaves in order to 
pretend to be them or to make people laugh 
Impersonating a police officer is a serious of- 
fence. eimpersonation /1m,p3:s?n'er[?n/ noun |C, 
U] He did an impersonation of Bill Clinton. 
eimpersonator noun |C] an Elvis impersonator 


impertinent /im'ps:tinont/. adjective formal 
rude or not showing respect an impertinent 
remark 


impervious /im'ps:vies/ adjective 1 [EFFECT] not 
affected by something She was impervious to 
the pain. 2 [LIQUID] formal Impervious material 
does not let liquid into or through it. imper- 
vious rock 


impetuous /m'petfuəs/ adjective done or act- 
ing quickly and without thinking carefully an 
impetuous outburst 


give/provide [new, fresh, added, etc] impetus 
to sth e the impetus behind/for sth 


impetus /'impitos/ noun [U] 1 something that 
makes an activity or process happen or con- 
tinue with more speed and energy His visit 
gave new impetus to the peace process. 2 
PHYSICS a physical force that makes an object 
start or continue to move 


impinge /1m'pind3/ verb formal 
impinge on/upon sb/sth phrasal verb to affect 
or limit someone or something How does your 
religious commitment impinge upon your pro- 
fessional life? 

implacable /im'plekabl/ adjective formal de- 
termined not to change the strong feelings you 
have against someone or something implac- 
able opposition/hostility 


implant? /'impla:nt/ noun [C] HEALTH an object 
placed inside part of your body in an opera- 
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implant? /m'pla:nt/ verb [T] HEALTH to place 
something into someone's body in a medical 
operation T'wo embryos were implanted in her 
womb. 


implausible /1im'plo:zobl/ adjective difficult to 
believe or imagine an implausible explanation 


implement /'mpliment/ verb [T] formal to 
make a law, system, plan, etc start to happen 
or operate Our new computerized system will 
soon be fully implemented. eimplementation 
/ 1mplimen'terf*n/ noun [U] 


implement? /'implimont/ noun [C] a tool a gar- 
den/farm implement 


implicate /'mplikeit/ verb [T] to show that 
someone or something is involved in some- 
thing bad, especially a crime [often passive] 
Two senior officers are implicated in the latest 
drugs scandal. 


have implications for sth e far-reaching/ 
profound/serious implications e the impli- 
cations of sth 


implication /,impli'kerf2n/ noun 1 [EFFECT] [C] a 
result or effect that seems likely in the future 
[usually plural] financial/health implications 
o This scheme has serious implications for 
the local economy. 2 [SUGGESTION] [C, U] when you 
seem to suggest something without saying it 
directly The implication was that the school 
had to do much better or it would be closed. 
3 [INVOLVEMENT] [U] when something or someone 
is implicated in something bad 


implicit /im'plisit/ adjective 1 [SUGGESTED] sug- 
gested but not stated directly an implicit threat 
o We interpreted his silence as implicit agree- 
ment. 2 [COMPLETE] complete implicit faith/ 
trust eimplicitly adverb I trust him implicitly. 


implore /im'ploz/ verb [T] literary to ask for 
something in a serious and emotional way [4 
to do sth] 7 implored him to let the child go. 


imply /im'pla/ verb [T] to suggest or show 
something, without saying it directly [+ (that)] 
Are you implying that I'm fat? o an implied 
criticism 

impolite /,imp:l'ait/ adjective formal not polite 


import’ /im'po:t/ verb [T] 1 ECONOMICS to bring 
something into your country from another 
country for people to buy We import about 20 
percent of our food. 2 COMPUTING to copy infor- 
mation from one computer or computer pro- 
gram to another £o import data o imported 
files Opposite export eimportation 
/ impo:'terf*n/ noun [U] eimporter noun [C] 


import? /'impo:t/ noun ECONOMICS 1 [C] a prod- 
uct which is imported from another country 
[usually plural] Japanese/ American imports 2 [U] 
when you import goods a ban on the import of 
beef DOpposite export 


central/great/major/paramount/the ut- 
most/vital importance e emphasize/stress 
the importance of sth e attach (great) impor- 
tance to sth e the importance of sth 


tion, to improve your appearance or treat aoimportance /im'po:t?ns/ noun [U] how impor- 


medical condition breast implants 


tant someone or something is He emphasized 
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the importance of following safety procedures. 
o She attaches a lot of importance to personal 
possessions (= she thinks they are important). 


Adjectives such as big, major and signifi- 
cant are often used to mean ‘important’ in 
this sense: This is a big game tonight - if 
Manchester lose, they're out of the champi- 
onship. e This is a major decision so we'd 
better get it right. e Did he make any signif- 
icant changes to my suggestions? 


Someone or something of note is impor- 
tant or famous: Did she say anything of 
note at the meeting? 


A person who is important and famous is 
sometimes described as eminent, promi- 
nent, or great: Her father was an eminent 
historian. 


o«important /im'po:?nt/ adjective 1 [VALUABLE 
valuable, useful, or necessary My family is 
very important to me. |+ to do sth] Listen, 
Donna has something important to say. 2 |Pow- 
ERFUL] having a lot of power, influence, or effect 
an important person/decision 2Opposite unim- 
portant eimportantly adverb They provided hot 
showers and, more importantly, clean clothes. 


impose /im'pouz/ verb [T] 1 [ORDER OFFICIALLY] to 
officially order that a rule, tax, punishment, 
etc will happen £o impose a ban/tax o The 
judge imposed the death penalty on both men. 
2 [FORCE TO ACCEPT] to force someone to accept a 
belief or way of living 7 don't want them to 
impose their religious beliefs on my children. 
impose on sb phrasal verb to ask or expect 
someone to do something that may give them 


extra work or trouble I hate to impose on you,oimpression /im'pref»n/ noun 1 


but could I stay the night? 


imposing /im'pouzm/ adjective looking big and 
important in a way that people admire He was 
an imposing figure - tall and broad-chested. 


imposition /,mpo'zif-n/ noun 1 [ORDER OFFI- 
CIALLY] [U] when you impose something the im- 
position of a fine 2 [WORK/TROUBLE] [C] the cause 
of extra work or trouble for someone else It’s 
a bit of an imposition, but could you take me to 
the airport? 


o«impossible! /im'ppsobl/ adjective 1 [CANNOT 
HAPPEN] If an action or event is impossible, it 
cannot happen or be done. an impossible task 
o He finds walking almost impossible. |+ to do 
sth] It was impossible to sleep because of the 
noise. 2 [DIFFICULT] very difficult to deal with 
You’re putting me in an impossible position. 
eimpossibility /1m,poso'bilati/ noun [C, U] when 
something is impossible [usually singular] I can't 
do it - it’s a physical impossibility. 

the impossible /im'posobl/ noun something 
that it is not possible to have or achieve 

impossibly /im'posobli/ adverb extremely, in 
a way that is very difficult to achieve or deal 
with a picture of an impossibly pretty woman 

impostor (also imposter) /im'ppsto'/ noun [C] 
someone who pretends to be someone else in 
order to deceive people 


impotent /'impotont/ adjective 1 [SEX] An im- 
potent man is unable to have sex because his 
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penis does not become or stay hard. 2 [POWER 
not having the power or strength to do any- 
thing to change a situation When your child is 
ill, you feel so impotent. eimpotence /'impotons/ 
noun [U] 


impound /im'paund/ verb [T] If the police or 
someone in authority impounds something 
that belongs to you, for example your car, they 
take it away because you have broken the law. 


impoverished /im'ppvrift/ adjective formal 
1 [POOR] poor or made poor an impoverished 
country/family 2 [WEAK] made worse or weaker 
culturally/emotionally impoverished 


impractical /im'prektik*l/ adjective 1 [METHOD/ 
IDEA] Impractical ideas, methods, etc cannot be 
used or done easily. 2 [PERSON] Impractical peo- 
ple are not good at making, repairing, or plan- 
ning things. 3 [MATERIAL/CLOTHING] not suitable 
for using in normal situations I love high heels 
but they're rather impractical. 


imprecise /,mpri'sais/ adjective not accurate 
or exact an imprecise description 


impress /im'pres/ verb [T] to make someone ad- 
mire or respect you J was impressed by her 
professionalism. o Sarah was hoping to im- 
press him with her cooking. 
impress sth on sb phrasal verb to make some- 
one understand the importance of something 
He tried to impress the importance of hygiene 
on them 


convey/create/give/make an impression e 
get an impression e be under an impression 
e a distinct / false / favourable / indelible / 
lasting/misleading impression 


OPINION] [no 
plural] an idea, feeling, or opinion about some- 
thing or someone [+ (that)] 7 got/had the im- 
pression that he was bored. © Monica gives 
the impression of being shy. o Remember that 
it makes a bad impression if you're late. o I 
think Mick was under the impression that 
(= thought that) we were married. 2 [COPY] |C, U] 
when you copy the way a particular person or 
animal speaks or behaves, often to make 
people laugh He does a brilliant impression 
of the president. 3 [MARK] [C] a mark left when 
an object is pressed into something soft 


impressionable /im'pre[*nobl/ adjective easy 
to influence impressionable young people 


impressive /im'presiv/ adjective Someone or 
something that is impressive makes you ad- 
mire and respect them. an impressive perform- 
ance/view eimpressively adverb 


imprest /'imprest/ noun [C] FINANCE an amount 
of money used by part of a business to pay for 
small things 


imprest system /‘imprest,sistom/ noun [C usu- 
ally singular] FINANCE a method of keeping an 
amount of cash (= money in the form of coins 
and notes) in a business for paying small 
amounts, where a certain amount of money is 
kept and replaced to the same level at the be- 
ginning of each new period 


imprint /'imprint/ noun 1 MARK] [C] a mark left 


when an object is pressed into something soft 
The steps showed the imprint of his boots in the 
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imprison 


snow. 2 [EFFECT] [no plural] the effect that some- 
thing leaves behind Much of the house still 
bears the imprint of her personality. 


imprison /im'prizn/ verb [T] to put someone in 
prison or keep them as a prisoner [often pas- 
sive] Taylor was imprisoned in 1969 for bur- 
glary. eimprisonment noun [U] 


improbable /im'probobl/ adjective 1 [NOT LIKELY 
not likely to be true or to happen 2 [SURPRISING 
surprising Shirley seemed an improbable 
choice for a supermodel. eimprobably adverb 


impromptu /im'promptju:/ adjective, adverb 
not planned or prepared an impromptu per- 
formance/party 


improper /im'propo'/ adjective formal not cor- 
rect, suitable, honest, or acceptable improper 
conduct eimproperly adverb The court ruled 
that he had acted improperly. 


improper 'fraction noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
fraction where the number above the line is 
bigger than the number below the line 2Com- 
pare proper fraction 


impropriety /,mpro'praroti/ noun [U] formal 
behaviour that is not correct, suitable, or hon- 
est The enquiry found no evidence of financial 
impropriety. 


If something improves after a period of do- 
ing badly, you can use the verbs rally and 
recover: The team played badly in the first 
half but rallied in the second. e We are still 
waiting for the economy to recover. 


The phrasal verbs look up and pick up 
can be used informally to say that a situa- 
tion is improving: Our financial situation is 
looking up. e Business is really beginning 
to pick up. 

The phrasal verb work on means 'to try to 
improve something’: You need to work on 
your technique. 


The verb refine can be used when someone 
improves something by making small 
changes: A team of experts spent several 
months refining the software. 


o“improve /im'pru:v/ verb |I, T] to get better or to 
make something better Scott's behaviour has 
improved a lot lately. o Every year thousands 
of students come to London to improve their 
English. o improved earnings/productivity 
improve on sth phrasal verb to do something 
in a better way or with better results than 
before I hope our team can improve on last 
Saturday's performance. 


a  continuous/dramatic/gradual/signifi- 
cant/slight improvement e bring about/ 
notice/produce an improvement e an 
improvement in/to sth 


o«improvement /im'pru:vment/ noun [C, U] 
when something gets better or when you make 
it better home improvements o There's been a 
noticeable improvement in her work this term. 
o He's a definite improvement on her last 
boyfriend. o Sadly, her health has shown no 
improvement. 
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improvise /'improvaiz/ verb |I, T] 1 to make or 

do something without any preparation, using 

only the things that are available For a foot- 

ball, we improvised with some rolled-up socks. 

2 MUSIC to play music or say words that you 

are inventing, not reading or remembering 
improvisation /,improvar'zerf?n/ noun [C, U] 


resist an impulse e sb's first impulse 


impulse /'impals/ noun 1 [FEELING] [C] a sudden 
feeling that you must do something, without 
thinking about the results [usually singular] Her 
first impulse was to run away. 2 on impulse 
suddenly and without thinking first I tend to 
act on impulse. 3 [SIGNAL] [C] BIOLOGY a short sig- 
nal that carries information through a system, 
for example an electrical system or the nerves 
in your body 


impulsive /im'palsiv/ adjective Impulsive peo- 
ple do things suddenly, without planning or 
thinking carefully, but because they want to. 
eimpulsively adverb 


impunity /im'pju:noti/ noun formal with im- 
punity without being punished Criminal gangs 
are terrorizing the city with apparent impunity. 


impure /1m'pjus'/ adjective not pure, but mixed 
with other substances eimpurity noun [C, U] 
when something is impure or a substance that 
is impure 
osin! /m/ preposition 1 [POSITION] inside or towards 
the inside of a container, place, or area T'here's 
milk in the fridge. o a shop in South London 
o He put his hand in his pocket. 2 [DURING] dur- 
ing part or all of a period of time We're going 
to Italy in April. o I started working here in 
1993. 3 [USING TIME] needing or using no more 
than a particular amount of time PIL be ready 
in a few minutes. 4 [PART OF] part of something 
Who's the woman in the painting? o There's a 
few spelling mistakes in your essay. 5 JOB] in- 
volved in a particular kind of job a career in 
publishing/politics 6 [SUBJECT] connected with a 
particular subject a degree in philosophy o ad- 
vances in medical science 7 [WEARING] wearing Do 
you know that man in the grey suit? 8 EXPRESSED 
expressed or written in a particular way Com- 
plete the form in black ink. o She spoke to him 
in Russian. 9 [ARRANGED] arranged in a particu- 
lar way We sat down in a circle. o Is this list in 
alphabetical order? 10 [EXPERIENCE] experiencing 
an emotion or condition She's in a bad mood 
this morning. o The kitchen's in a terrible state. 
11 in all used to show the total amount of 
something Some of the children came, so there 
were 15 of us in all. 


o«in? /in/ adverb 1 [NTO A SPACE] into an area or 
space from the outside of it He rushed in half- 
way through the meeting. o Annie opened the 
car door and threw her luggage in. 2 [AT A PLACE 
at the place where a person usually lives or 
works I phoned, but she wasn't in. o Could you 
ask him to ring me when he gets in? 3 [TRAIN/ 
PLANE] If a train, plane, etc is in, it has arrived 
at the place it was going to. My train gets in 
at 17.54. 4 [SENT| given or sent to someone offi- 
cial in order to be read Applications must be 
in by 28th February. 5 [TOWARDS LAND] used when 
the sea or a ship moves close to land Let's go 
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- the tide is coming in. 6 be in for sth informal 
If someone is in for a surprise, treat, shock, 
etc, it will happen to them soon. Jf he thinks 
looking after a baby is easy, he's in for a shock. 
7 be in on sth informal If you are in on some- 
thing, you know about it or are involved in it. 
Were you in on the surprise? o Please let me in 
on (= tell me) the secret. 8 SPORT UK In cricket 
and similar sports, if a person or team is in, 
they are taking a turn to play. 9 be in for it 
(also UK be for it) to be in trouble 


in? /in/ adjective informal fashionable or popu- 
lar Pink is in this season. 


in^ /in/ noun the ins and outs of sth the details 
of a particular subject the ins and outs of the 
legal system 


in? (also in.) MEASURES written abbreviation for 
inch (= a unit for measuring length) 


in- /in-/ prefix not inaccurate o insensitive 


inability /,mə'biləti/ noun [no plural] when you 
are unable to do something 


inaccessible /,nok'sesobl/ adjective imposs- 
ible or extremely difficult to get to The plane 
crashed in a mountain area that was totally 
inaccessible to vehicles. 


inaccurate /in'akjorot/ adjective not correct or 
exact inaccurate information/figures einaccu- 
racy /in'ekjarasi/ noun |C, U] when something 
is not correct or exact His book contains his- 
torical inaccuracies. 


inaction /in'zk[»n/ noun [U] when people do 
not take any action, especially about a prob- 
lem This announcement follows months of in- 
action and delay. 


inactive /in'ektiv/ adjective not active or 
working Beetle grubs stay inactive under- 
ground until spring. einactivity /,mek'tivati/ 
noun |U] when something or someone is not 
active or working a period of inactivity 


inadequacy /r'nzdikwosi/ noun 1 [QUALITY] |C, U 
when something or someone is not good 
enough or not of a high enough quality feel- 
ings of inadequacy o He pointed out several 
inadequacies in the present system. 2 [AMOUNT] 
[U] when there is not enough of something T'he 
basic problem is the inadequacy of our school 
budget. 


inadequate /i'nedikwat/ adjective 1 [QUALITY 
not good enough or too low in quality inade- 
quate facilities/training o Our equipment is to- 
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tally inadequate for a job like this. 2 [AMOUNT| 
not enough inadequate funds einadequately 
adverb 


inadvertent / inod'va:t?nt/ adjective not done 
intentionally an inadvertent error einadver- 
tently adverb I had inadvertently picked up the 
wrong keys. 

inadvisable /,nod'vaizobl/ adjective likely to 
cause problems Jt is inadvisable for women to 
travel alone in this region. 

inane /rnem/ adjective very silly and annoying 
an inane question 

inanimate /i'nznimot/ adjective not alive an 
inanimate object 

inappropriate /,no'proupriot/ adjective not 
suitable inappropriate behaviour o It would be 


inappropriate for me to comment, without 
knowing the facts. einappropriately adverb 


inarticulate / na:'tikjolot/ adjective unable to 
express clearly what you feel or mean in 
words 


inasmuch as /inoz'mats,oz/ conjunction for- 
mal used to introduce a phrase which explains 
the degree to which something you have just 
said is true T'hey were strict about our appear- 
ance inasmuch as we weren't allowed to wear 
jewellery or make-up. 


inattentive /,no'tentiv/ adjective not giving 
attention to someone or something 


inaudible /rno:dobl/ adjective impossible to 
hear His voice was almost inaudible. 


inaugural /r'no:gjorl/ adjective [always before 
noun| An inaugural speech, meeting, etc is the 
first one of a new organization or leader. the 
President's inaugural address 


inaugurate /1'no:gjareit/ verb [T] 1 [CEREMONY] to 
have a ceremony to celebrate an important 
person starting a new job, a new building 
opening, etc Ronald Reagan was inaugurated 
in 1981. 2 [START] formal to start a new system 
or organization He inaugurated a programme 
to fight tuberculosis. einauguration 
/1no:gjo'rerf?n/ noun |C, U] the inauguration of 
the Lord Mayor 


in-box (also inbox) /'mbpks/ noun [C] 1 
INTERNET the place on a computer where email 
messages are sent 2 US (UK in-tray) a con- 
tainer where you keep letters and documents 
that need to be dealt with 


Inc. written abbreviation for incorporated 
(= used after the name of some companies) 
Macmillan Inc. 


incalculable /:in'k«lkjolobl/ adjective too big to 
measure The cost in human terms is incalcu- 
lable. 


incapable /in'keipobl/ adjective incapable of 
sth/doing sth not able to do something or to feel 
a particular emotion He's incapable of control- 
ling his temper. 


incapacitate / inks'pesitert/ verb [T] formal to 
make someone too ill or weak to work or do 
things normally [often passive] He was incapac- 
itated by illness. eincapacity / inko'pzesoti/ noun 
[U] when you cannot do something because 
you do not have the ability or you are too 
weak 


incarcerate /in'ka:s?reit/ verb [T] formal to put 
and keep someone in prison [often passive] 
Marks was incarcerated for robbery. eincarcer- 
ation /in,ka:s°r'erfen/ noun [U] 


incarnate /in'ka:not/ adjective [always after 
noun] in human form He was acting like the 
devil incarnate. 


incarnation /,nka:'neif?n/ noun 1 [FORM] [C] a 
particular form of something or someone that 
is changing or developing Jn their new incar- 
nation, the band have acquired a female singer. 
2 the incarnation of sth the physical form of a 
god or quality the incarnation of evil/freedom 
3 [LiFe] [C] a particular life, in religions which 
believe we have many lives 
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incendiary 


incendiary /in'sendieri/ adjective [always before 
noun] designed to cause a fire an incendiary 
bomb/device 

incense /'msens/ noun [U] a substance which 
burns with a strong, sweet smell, often used 
in religious ceremonies 


incensed /in'senst/ adjective extremely angry 


have/provide an incentive e an added/pow- 
erful/strong incentive e an incentive for sb 


incentive /in'sentiv/ noun [C, U] something 
that encourages you to act in a particular way 
[+ to do sth] People had little incentive to save. 
o The government should provide incentives 
for young people to stay in school. 


inception /in'sepfn/ noun [no plural] formal 
the time when an organization or official ac- 
tivity began He has directed the project since 
its inception. 

incessant /m'ses’nt/ adjective continuous, es- 
pecially in a way that is annoying or unpleas- 
ant incessant rain/noise eincessantly adverb 


incest /'insest/ noun [U] sex that is illegal be- 
cause it is between closely related people, for 
example a father and daughter 


incestuous /in'sestjuss/ adjective 1 SEX] involv- 
ing sex between people who are closely related 
2 [GROUP] involving a group of people who are 
not interested in people or things outside the 
group Universities can be very incestuous 
places. 


oinch? /inf/ noun [C] 1 MEASURES (written abbre- 
viation in.) a unit for measuring length, equal 
to 2.54 centimetres SSee Extra help page Numbers 
and measurements on page Centre 24. 2 not budge/ 
give an inch informal to refuse to change your 
opinions 3 to be every inch sth to be a partic- 
ular kind of person in every way He is every 
inch a gentleman. 


inch? /inf/ verb inch closer/forward/up, etc to 
move somewhere slowly or by very small 
amounts 


a high/increased/low incidence e the inci- 
dence of sth 


incidence /‘insid°ns/ noun [C] how often some- 
thing happens, especially something bad [usu- 
ally singular] There's a high incidence of crime 
in the area. 


an incident happens/occurs e an isolated in- 
cident 


incident /'insidont/ noun |C] formal an event, 
especially one that is bad or unusual Police are 
investigating the incident. 


incidental /,insi'dent*l/ adjective less impor- 
tant than the thing something is connected 
with or part of The lyrics here are incidental 
to the music. 


incidentally /insi'dent:li/ adverb used when 
you say something that is not as important as 
the main subject of conversation but is con- 
nected to it Incidentally, talking of Stephen, 
have you met his girlfriend? 


oinclude /in'klu:d/ verb [T] 1 


O= Important words to learn 


‘incident ray noun [C] PHYSICS a ray of light 
which hits a surface >Compare reflected ray 


incinerate /i'simreit/ verb [T] to burn some- 
thing completely eincineration /in,srnr'erf?n/ 
noun [U] 


incinerator /in'sivreit/ noun [C] a machine 
that is used to burn waste, especially harmful 
materials 


incipient /in'sipiant/ adjective [always before 
noun] formal just beginning incipient wrinkles 


incision /in'siz:n/ noun [C] HEALTH formal an 
opening that is made in something with a 
sharp tool, especially in someone's body dur- 
ing an operation 


incisive /m'sarsıv/ adjective showing an ability 
to think quickly and clearly and deal with 
situations effectively incisive questions 


incisor /in'saizzo'/ noun 
[C] ANATOMY one of the 
sharp teeth at the 
front of the mouth 
which cut food when 
you bite into it 2Com- 
pare canine, molar 25See 
picture at skull 


incite /in'sait/ verb [T] 
to do or say something 
that encourages people , , 
to behave violently or incisor 
illegally They denied inciting the crowd to vi- 
olence. eincitement noun [C, U] when someone 
does or says something that incites people 


incl written abbreviation for including or inclu- 
sive 

inclination / inkli'neif?n/ noun [C, U] a feeling 
that you want to do something [+ to do sth] She 
showed little inclination to leave. 


incline? /in'klam/ verb [T] formal If you incline 
your head, you bend your neck so that your 
face bends down. 
incline to/towards sth phrasal verb formal to 
think that a belief or opinion is probably cor- 
rect I incline to the view that peace can be 
achieved. 


incline? /'nklam/ noun |C] formal a slope a 
steep/gentle incline 


inclined /in'klaind/ adjective [never before noun] 
1 be inclined to think/believe/agree, etc to have 
an opinion, but not a strong opinion I’m in- 
clined to agree with you. 2 inclined to do sth a 
often behaving in a particular way Tom is in- 
clined to be forgetful. b wanting to do 
something No one seemed inclined to help. 3 ar- 
tistically/technically, etc inclined having natural 
artistic/technical, etc ability She’s very bright, 
but not academically inclined. 


BE PART OF] to have 
something or someone as part of something 
larger or more general, such as a group, price, 
or process His books include the best-selling 
novel ‘The Foundling’. o The price includes 
flights and three nights’ accommodation. >See 
Common Learner Error at contain 2 [ALLOW] to allow 
someone to take part in an activity [often pas- 
sive] Local residents were included in the ini- 
tial planning discussions. >Opposite exclude 
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O= Important words to learn 


oincluding /m'klu:dm/ preposition used to show 
that someone or something is part of a larger 
group, amount, or process Fourteen people, in- 
cluding a prison warden, were killed. o It's 
£24.99, including postage and packing. 


inclusion /in'klu:3°n/ noun [C, U] when you in- 
clude someone or something, especially in a 
group, amount, or event Her self-portrait was 
chosen for inclusion in the exhibition. SOpposite 
exclusion 


inclusive /in'klu:siv/ adjective 1 [COST] An inclu- 
sive price or amount includes everything. 
Prices are inclusive of flights and accommo- 
dation. 2 [NUMBERS] [always after noun] including 
the first and last date or number stated The 
course will run from October 19 to November 
13, inclusive. 3 [PEOPLE] Inclusive groups try to 
include many different types of people. Our 
aim is to create a fairer, more inclusive society. 
S Opposite exclusive 


incoherent / inkoo'hior?nt/ adjective not using 
clear words or ideas, and difficult to under- 
stand His statement to the police was rambling 
and incoherent. eincoherence /,nkou'hror?ns/ 
noun [U] 


an average/good/high/low/steady income 
e earn/have/provide an income e be on a 
(high/low, etc) income 


oincome /'mgkam/ noun |C, UJ FINANCE money 
that you earn by working, investing, or pro- 
ducing goods families on low incomes o Tour- 
ism accounts for 25% of the country's national 
income. DSee Common Learner Error at pay 


'income support noun [U] FINANCE, SOCIETY in 
the UK, money that is paid by the government 
to people who have very little or no income 


'income tax noun |C, U] FINANCE tax that you 
have to pay on your income 


incoming /'inkAmip/ adjective [always before 
noun| coming into a place or starting a job in- 
coming phone calls/mail o the incoming gov- 
ernment 


incomparable /i'komp'robl/ adjective too 
good to be compared with anything or anyone 
else incomparable beauty 


incompatible /nkom'pztobl/ adjective 1 [DIF- 
FERENT| too different to exist or live together He 
regarded being a soldier as incompatible with 
his Christian faith. 2 [EQUIPMENT] If equipment 
or software is incompatible with other equip- 
ment or software, it will not work with it. 
eincompatibility /,mkom,pzta'bilati/ noun [U] 
when two people or things are incompatible 


incompetent /in'kompit-nt/ adjective not able 
to do your job, or things that you are expected 
to do, successfully incompetent managers 
eincompetence /in'kompit*ns/ noun [U] 


incomplete /,nkom'pli:t/ adjective not fin- 
ished, or having one or more parts missing 
Decisions were made on the basis of incomplete 
information. eincompleteness noun |U] 


incomprehensible /in,kompri‘hensabl/ adjec- 
tive impossible to understand The instructions 
are almost incomprehensible. o His behaviour 
is quite incomprehensible to me. 
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Incorporated 


incomprehension /in,kompri‘henfen/ noun 
[U] formal when you do not understand some- 
thing She looked at him in total incomprehen- 
sion. 


inconceivable /,nkon'sitvobl/ adjective im- 
possible to imagine [+ that] J find it inconceiv- 
able that she could be a Killer. 


inconclusive /,nkon'klussiv/ adjective not 
leading to a definite decision or result incon- 
clusive evidence/results o The battle was in- 
conclusive. 


incongruous /in'kopgruos/ adjective formal 
strange or not suitable for a particular situa- 
tion Bill was an incongruous sight, standing 
on the beach in his suit. 


inconsequential /in,konsi'kwenf*I/ adjective 
formal not important inconsequential remarks 


inconsiderate /,nkon'siderot/ adjective not 
caring about other people’s situations or the 
way they feel It was very inconsiderate of you 
to keep us all waiting. 


(an) apparent/glaring inconsistency e (an) 
inconsistency in sth 


inconsistency /,nkon'sist?nsi/ noun [C, U] 
when something is inconsistent The report 
was full of errors and inconsistencies. 


inconsistent /,inkon'sistont/ adjective 1 [CHANG- 
ING] not staying the same in quality or behav- 
iour His homework is very inconsistent. 2 [NOT 
AGREEING| not having the same principles as 
something else, or not agreeing with other 
facts The story Robert told his mother is totally 
inconsistent with what he told me. 


inconspicuous / inkon'spikjuos/ adjective not 
noticeable or attracting attention Emma tried 
to make herself as inconspicuous as possible. 


incontinent /i'kontinont/ adjective HEALTH 
not able to control when urine or faeces come 
out of your body 


incontrovertible /,n kontro'va:tobl/ adjective 
formal certainly true incontrovertible evi- 
dence/proof 


inconvenience /,nkon'vimnions/ noun [C, U] 
when something is inconvenient, or some- 
thing that is inconvenient The Director apol- 
ogized for any inconvenience caused. [usually 
singular] Having to wait for ten minutes was a 
minor inconvenience. einconvenience verb [T] 
There were complaints from travellers incon- 
venienced by delays and cancellations. 


inconvenient /,nkon'vimiont/ adjective in- 
volving or causing difficulty, such as unex- 
pected changes or effort I'm sorry, I seem to 
have called at an inconvenient time. 


incorporate /in'ks:p*reit/ verb [T] to include 
something as part of another thing He began 
to incorporate dance and mime into his plays. 
eincorporation /1n,ko:prr'erf*n/ noun [U] 


Incorporated /im'ko:prreitid/. (written abbre- 
viation Inc.) adjective used after the name of 
companies which have been organized in a 
particular legal way They formed their own 
company, Broadcast Music Incorporated. 
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o«incredible /in'kredibl/ adjective 1 


incorrect 


incorrect / ink*r'ekt/ adjective not correct His 
answers were incorrect. eincorrectly adverb My 
name is spelled incorrectly on your list. 


incorrigible /in'korid3abl/ adjective having 
particular faults and impossible to change 


The verbs grow and rise are common al- 
ternatives to ‘increase’: The number of peo- 
ple living alone grows each year. e Prices 
rose by ten percent. 


The phrasal verb go up is often used when 
prices increase: House prices keep going 
up. e The price of fuel has gone up by 5p a 
litre. 


If something suddenly increases by a large 
amount, you can use verbs such as esca- 
late, rocket, or soar: Crime in the city has 
escalated in recent weeks. e Building costs 
have rocketed by seventy percent. e House 
prices have soared this year. 


If someone makes something increase in 
size or amount, you can use verbs like ex- 
pand or extend: We're hoping to expand/ 
extend our range of products. 


The verb maximize is sometimes used 
when someone tries to increase something 
as much as possible: We need to maximize 
profits. 


o»increase' /1in'kri:s/ verb |I, T] to get bigger or to 
make something bigger in size or amount Eat- 
ing fatty food increases the risk of heart disease. 
o Exports of computers have increased by 15% 
since January. o increased demand/competi- 
tion DOpposite decrease 


a dramatic/sharp/significant/slight/sub- 
stantial increase e an increase in sth 


o»increase? /'inkri:s/ noun 1 [C, U] when the num- 


ber, size, or amount of something gets bigger 
a price/tax increase o We are seeing an in- 
crease in standards of living. 2 on the increase 
If something is on the increase, it is happening 
more often. Violent crime is on the increase. 
S Opposite decrease 


increase in or increase of? 
Use increase in before the thing which is increasing. 
an increase in profits/sales 

an increase in the number of AIDS cases 

Use increase of before the size of the increase. 

an increase of 30% 


increasingly /in'kriisipli| adverb more and 
more increasingly important o Increasingly, 
education is seen as a right, not a privilege. 


IGOOD OR 
LARGE] informal very good, exciting, or large We 
had an incredible time that summer. o an in- 
credible noise 2 [STRANGE] too strange to be 
believed an incredible story 


incredibly /in'kredibli/ adverb 1 [EXTREMELY] in- 
formal extremely The team played incredibly 
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O= Important words to learn 


well. 2 [DIFFICULT TO BELIEVE] in a way that is dif- 
ficult to believe Incredibly, no one was hurt. 


incredulous /:in'kredjolos/ adjective not able to 
believe something He looked incredulous when 
I told him the results. eincredulity /,nkro- 
'djuileti/ noun [U] eincredulously adverb 


increment /'inkromont/ noun [C] formal one of 
a series of increases pay increments 


incremental /,nkro'ment'l/ adjective formal 
increasing by small amounts incremental 
changes 


incriminate /in'krimimneit/. verb [T] to make 
someone seem guilty of a crime or to show 
that they are guilty [often reflexive] He refused 
to answer questions on the grounds that he 
might incriminate himself. 


incriminating /in'krimineitin/ adjective Some- 
thing that is incriminating makes someone 
seem guilty of a crime. incriminating evi- 
dence/remarks 


incubate /'ipkjobeit/ verb [T, I] 1 BIOLOGY If 
eggs are incubating, or being incubated, they 
are being kept warm until the baby birds come 
out 2 HEALTH If a disease is incubating, or you 
are incubating a disease, the germs are inside 
you although you do not seem ill yet. eincu- 
bation /,ipkjo'berfon/ noun [U] a long incuba- 
tion period 


incubator /‘inkjubeita'/ noun [C] HEALTH, FARM- 
ING à heated container that provides the right 
conditions for a baby born too early, or for 
very young birds, animals, or eggs 


incumbent? /in'kambont/ noun [C] formal 
someone who has an official job, especially a 
political one the previous incumbent 


incumbent? /in'kambont/ adjective 1 be incum- 
bent on/upon sb to do sth formal to be some- 
one's duty or responsibility to do something 
2 [always before noun] holding an official job, 
especially a political one the incumbent presi- 
dent 


incur /in'ka:/ verb [T] incurring, past incurred for- 
mal to experience something unpleasant as a 
result of something you have done fo incur 
debts o I am sorry to have incurred his anger. 


incurable /in'kjoorobl/ adjective HEALTH impos- 
sible to cure an incurable disease 


incursion /m'ka:[^n/ noun [C] formal a sudden 
attack or entry into an area that belongs to 
other people incursions into enemy territory 


incus /'igkos/ noun |C, usually singular] plural in- 
cudes ANATOMY one of three very small bones 
that carry sound into the inner ear Compare 
malleus, stapes 


indebted /in'detid/ adjective 1 be indebted to 
sb to be very grateful to someone I'm indebted 
to my parents for all their support. 2 FINANCE 
having a debt to pay indebted countries 
eindebtedness noun [U] 


indecent /in‘di:s°nt/ adjective showing or con- 
sisting of sexual behaviour, language, etc 
which is unacceptable to most people indecent 
photographs eindecency /in'di:snsi/ noun [U] 
indecent behaviour, or when something is in- 
decent eindecently adverb 
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O= Important words to learn 


indecision / indr'si;n/ noun [U] when you can- 
not make a decision a moment of indecision 


indecisive /,ndi'saisiv/ adjective not good at 
making decisions, or not producing a decision 
She was weak and indecisive. 


indeed /in'di:d/ adverb 1 [EMPHASIS] used to add 
emphasis after ‘very’ followed by an adjective 
or adverb For a four-year-old, her vocabulary 
is very good indeed. o Thank you very much 
indeed. 2 [REACTION] used when someone has 
said something that surprises, interests, or an- 
noys you "She asked if you were married." "Did 
she, indeed? " 3 [TRUE| used to emphasize that 
something is true or that you agree with it "He 
sounds a very interesting man." "He is indeed." 

4 MORE] formal used when you say more to sup- 
port or develop what has already been said For 
such creatures speed is not important, indeed it 
is counterproductive. 

indefatigable / indr'fztigobl/ adjective formal 
never becoming tired She was indefatigable in 
promoting her cause. 


indefensible /,ndrfensobl/ adjective com- 
pletely wrong, and so impossible to defend or 
support Racism is morally indefensible. 


indefinable / indi'famobl/ adjective difficult to 
describe or explain an indefinable atmosphere 
of tension 

indefinite /in'definot/ adjective with no fixed 
time, size, end, or limit an indefinite period 

indefinite ‘article noun [C] LANGUAGE in 
grammar, a phrase used to mean the words ‘a’ 
or ‘an’ 2Compare definite article 

indefinitely /in'definotli/ adverb for a period 
of time for which no end has been fixed His 
visit has been postponed indefinitely. 


indelible /in'delabl/ adjective 1 [MEMORY] impos- 

sible to forget an indelible impression/image 
2 [MARK] impossible to wash away or remove in- 
delible ink 


indemnity /in'demnati/ noun formal 1 LAW [U] 
protection against possible damage or punish- 
ment 2 FINANCE [C, U] money paid or promised 
to you if something valuable to you is lost or 
damaged indemnity insurance 


indentation /,nden'teif»n/ noun [C] a mark, 
cut, or hole in the surface of something 


achieve/gain independence e independence 
from sth 


o«independence  /,ndr'pendons/ noun — [U] 
1 when someone looks after themselves and 
does not need money, help, or permission from 
other people My parents gave me a lot of in- 
dependence. o Many old people are afraid of 
losing their independence. 2 POLITICS when a 
country has its own government and is not 
ruled by another country Mexico gained its 
independence from Spain in 1821. 


Inde'pendence Day (also Fourth of July) 
noun 4 July, a national holiday in the US to 
celebrate the country's freedom from Great 
Britain in 1776 


o«independent' / indrpendont/ adjective 1 (RULE 
not controlled or ruled by anyone else an 
independent state/company o The group is 


indication 


independent of any political party. 2 [NEED] not 
wanting or needing anyone else to help you or 
do things for you She's a proud, independent 
woman. 3 INFLUENCE] not influenced by anyone 
or anything else an independent expert/study 
eindependently adverb to operate independently 


independent? /ndr'pendont/ noun [C] POLI- 
TICS a politician who does not belong to a 
political party 

independent 'variable noun [U] MATHEMA- 
TICS a number or amount in a mathematical 
statement that can change and which decides 
the value of the dependent variable 


in-depth /'n,dep0/ adjective [always before 
noun| involving or considering all the details 
of something in-depth knowledge 


indescribable /,ndr'skraibobl/ adjective so 
good, bad, large, etc that it is impossible to de- 
scribe an indescribable feeling o indescribable 
agony 

indestructible /,ndrstrAktobl/ adjective im- 
possible to destroy or break 


indeterminate /,ndr'ts:minot/ adjective im- 
possible to know a large woman of indeter- 
minate age 


index’ /'indeks/ noun |C] 1 plural indexes an al- 
phabetical list of subjects or names at the end 
of a book, showing on what page they are 
found in the text Look up 'heart disease' in the 
index. 2 COMPUTING plural indexes a collection 
of information stored on a computer or on 
cards in alphabetical order 3 FINANCE, 
ECONOMICS plural indices or indexes a system 
for comparing different values and recording 
changes, especially in financial markets the re- 
tail price index 


index? /'indeks/ verb [T] COMPUTING to make an 
index for text or information, or arrange it in 
an index 


‘index finger noun [C] ANATOMY the finger 
next to your thumb 


‘index form noun [U] MATHEMATICS a way of 
writing a very large number with one number 
before the decimal point, multiplied by a 
power of 10. For example, 280,000 is 2.8 x 105 


Indian /'indion/ noun [C] 1 someone from India 
2 an American Indian (= one of the original 
race of people who lived in North America) 
S See also: West Indian 


indicate /'indikeit/ verb 1 [SHOW] [T] to show that 
something exists or is likely to be true [+ (that)] 
Recent evidence indicates that the skeleton is 
about 3 million years old. 2 [SAY] [T] to say some- 
thing or give a signal to show what you mean 
or what you intend to do He has indicated his 
intention to resign. 3 [POINT] [T] to point to some- 
one or something He indicated a man in a dark 
coat. 4 [SIGNAL] |I, T] UK to show that you intend 
to turn left or right when you are driving The 
driver turned right without indicating. 


a clear/good/strong indication e an indica- 
tion of sth 
indication /,ndrkeif?n/ noun [C, U] 1 [EXIST] a 


sign showing that something exists or is 
likely to be true [+ (that) There are strong 
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indicative 


indications that the case will be referred to the 
Court of Appeal. 2 [INTENTION] a sign showing 
what someone means or what they intend to 
do Helen's face gave no indication of what she 
was thinking. 


indicative" /in'dikotiv/ adjective formal 1 be 
indicative of sth to be a sign that something ex- 
ists, is true, or is likely to happen These sta- 
tistics are indicative of a widespread problem. 
2 LANGUAGE An indicative form of a verb is 
used to express a fact or action. 


indicative? /in'dikotiv/ noun [no plural] LAN- 
GUAGE the indicative form of a verb 


a good/reliable/useful indicator e an indi- 
cator of sth 


indicator /'ndikerto/ noun [C] 1 [FACT] a fact, 
measurement, or condition that shows what 
something is like or how it is changing With 
some goods, cost is the most reliable indicator 
of quality. 2 [LIGHT] UK (US turn signal) a light 
that flashes on a vehicle to show that the 
driver intends to turn right or left DSee colour 
picture Car on page Centre 7 3 CHEMISTRY a sub- 
stance that shows if another substance is acid 
or alkaline 


indict /in'dait/ verb [T] formal LAW to accuse 
someone officially of a crime [often passive] 
Pound was indicted for treason. 


indictment /in'daitmont/ noun 1 [C] something 
which shows the bad things which a person or 
system is responsible for The novel is a scath- 
ing indictment of the slave trade. 2 LAW [C, U] 
when someone is legally indicted, or the offi- 
cial document or process for doing this 


indie /'indi/ noun |C, U] informal MUSIC a small 
independent music company or film producer 
indie music/bands 


callous/casual/cold indifference e indiffer- 
ence to/towards sth 


indifference /in'dif??ns/ noun [U] when you 
do not care about something or have any par- 
ticular opinions about it an air of indifference 


indifferent /in'dif^r?nt/ adjective 1 [NOT CARING 
not caring about or interested in someone or 
something They are indifferent to the plight 
of the unemployed. 2 [NOT GOOD| neither good 
nor bad an indifferent performance 


indigenous /in'did3inas/ adjective GEOGRAPHY 
having always lived or existed in a place in- 
digenous peoples o The kangaroo is indige- 
nous to Australia. 


indigestion /,ndi'dsestf*n/ noun [U] HEALTH 
pain which you feel when your stomach is un- 
able to digest food correctly 


indignant /in'dignant/ adjective angry because 
you have been treated badly or unfairly Con- 
sumers are indignant at/about the high 
prices charged by car dealers. eindignantly ad- 
verb 


indignation /,ndig'neif»n/ noun [U] when 
someone is indignant His voice was trembling 
with indignation. 


O= Important words to learn 


indignity /in'dignoti/ noun |C, U] a situation 
which makes you lose respect or look silly, or 
the feeling of shame and embarrassment it 
gives you [+ of + doing sth] They suffered the 
indignity of being searched like common crim- 
inals. 


indigo /'indigo/ noun [U] a blue-purple colour 
eindigo adjective 


indirect /,ndrrekt/ adjective 1 [NOT CONNECTED 
not directly caused by or connected with 
something Indirect effects of the fighting in- 
clude disease and food shortages. 2 [NOT OBVIOUS 
hidden, or not taken or given in a way that is 
obvious indirect taxes/costs o an indirect 
criticism 3 |NOT STRAIGHT] not going straight from 
one place or person to another an indirect 
route eindirectly adverb 


indirect 'object noun [C] LANGUAGE The indi- 
rect object of a verb with two objects is the 
person or thing that is affected by the result 
of the action of the verb. In the sentence ‘Give 
Val some cake.’, ‘Val’ is the indirect object. 
>Compare direct object 


indirect 'tax noun [|C] FINANCE a tax charged 
on goods and services rather than on the 
money that people earn S Compare direct tax 


indiscreet / indi'skri:t/ adjective saying or do- 
ing things which let people know things that 
should be secret indiscreet remarks eindiscre- 
tion /,mdr'skref*n/ noun [C, U] 


indiscriminate / indi'skrimmot/ adjective not 
planned or controlled in a responsible or care- 
ful way the indiscriminate use of pesticides ein- 
discriminately adverb The gunman fired 
indiscriminately into the crowd. 


indispensable / indi'spensabl/ adjective com- 
pletely necessary an indispensable tool/ 
guide o She quickly became indispensable to 
him. 

indisputable / indi'spju:tabl/ adjective obvi- 
ously and certainly true an indisputable fact 


indistinct / indi'stinkt/ adjective not clear His 
words became indistinct. 


indistinguishable / indi'stingwifabl/ adjec- 
tive impossible to see or hear as different or 
separate Many toy pistols are indistinguish- 
able from real guns. 


individual’ / indi'vid3uol/ adjective 1 SEPARATE 
[always before noun] considered separately from 
other things in a group Read out the individual 
letters of each word. 2 |FOR ONE] given to or re- 
lating to one particular person or thing We 
deal with each case on an individual basis. 


individual? / indi'vid3ual/ noun [C] 1 [SEPARATE 
a person, especially when considered sepa- 
rately and not as part of a group We try to treat 
our students as individuals. 2 [SPECIAL] informal 
a person with a special characteristic, usually 
one you dislike a ruthless individual 


individualism / indi vidsuslizzm/ noun [U] the 
quality of being different from other people 


individualist / indi vidsuolist/ noun [C] some- 
one who likes to behave or do things differ- 
ently from other people  eindividualistic 
/ indi, vidsuo'listik/ adjective behaving or doing 
things differently from other people 
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individuality /,ndi,vidsu'zloti/ noun [U] the 
quality of being different from others The 
houses had no character and no individuality. 


individually / ndr vidzuoli/ adverb separately 
and not as a group He apologized to each per- 
son individually. 


Indo-China / indou'tfama/ noun [U] the area of 
land between India and China that includes 
countries like Vietnam 


indoctrinate /im'doktrineit/ verb [T] to make 
someone accept your ideas and beliefs by re- 
peating them so often that they do not con- 
sider any others They try to indoctrinate young 
people with their religious beliefs. eindoctrina- 
tion /1n,dpktrr'nerf?n/ noun [U] political indoc- 
trination 


indoor /,n'do:/ adjective [always before noun] 
happening, used, or existing in a building an 
indoor swimming pool 


indoors / in'do:z/ adverb into or inside a build- 
ing Jf you're feeling cold, we can go indoors. 


induce /in'dju:s/ verb [T] 1 [PERSUADE] formal to 
persuade someone do something [* to do sth] 
Nothing would induce me to marry that man! 
2 [CAUSE] formal to cause a particular condition 
High doses of the drug may induce depression. 
3 HEALTH to give a woman a drug to make her 
have a baby earlier than she would naturally 


inequity 


industrial 'action noun [U] POLITICS UK when 
Workers stop working or do less work because 
they want better pay or conditions 


industrial es'tate UK (US industrial park) 
noun [C] an area where there are a lot of fac- 
tories and businesses 


industrialist /in'dastriolist/ noun [C] someone 
who owns or has an important position in a 
large industrial company 


industrialization /in,dastrialar'zerfen/ noun 
[U] ECONOMICS the process of developing indus- 
tries in a country 


industrialized (also UK -ised) /in'dastrialaizd/ 
adjective ECONOMICS, GEOGRAPHY Industrialized 
countries have a lot of industry. the industri- 
alized nations 


in'dustrial park US (UK industrial estate) 
noun [C] an area where there are a lot of fac- 
tories and businesses 


industrial tri'bunal noun [C] LAW in the UK, 
a type of law court that decides on disagree- 
ments between companies and their workers 
industrious /in'dastrias/ adjective formal In- 


dustrious people work hard. eindustriously ad- 
verb 


an important/major/thriving industry ean 
industry booms/grows 


inducement /in'dju:smont/ noun [C, U] formalosindustry /ndostri/ noun ECONOMICS 1 [U] the 


something that someone offers you to try to 
persuade you to do something They offered me 
more money as an inducement to stay. 


induct /in'dakt/ verb [T] formal to accept some- 
one officially as a member of an organization 
He was inducted into the army in 1943. 


induction /in'dAkf?n/ noun |C, U] 1 when some- 
one is officially accepted into a new job or an 
organization a two-week induction course 2 
PHYSICS the process by which electrical or 
magnetic forces are passed from one object to 
another without them touching 


indulge /in'dald3/ verb 1 [YOURSELF] [I, T] to let 
yourself do or have something that you enjoy 
but which may be bad for you They indulged 
in a bit of gossip. [often reflexive] Go on, indulge 
yourself! Have another chocolate. 2 |SOMEONE 
ELSE] [T] to let someone do or have anything 
they want Their children are dreadfully in- 
dulged. 


indulgence /in'daldzans/ noun 1 [STATE] [U] 
when you eat or drink too much or do any- 
thing you want 2 [THING] [C] something that you 
do or have because you want to, not because 
you need it Silk sheets are one of my indul- 
gences. 


indulgent /in'dald3ant/ adjective If you are in- 
dulgent to someone, you give them anything 
they want and do not mind if they behave 
badly. an indulgent father eindulgently adverb 
She smiled indulgently at her son. See also: 
self-indulgent 


o«industrial /in'dastrioal/ adjective 1 ECONOMICS 
connected with industry the industrial revo- 
lution 2 GEOGRAPHY with a lot of factories an 
industrial city such as Sheffield 


production of goods in factories heavy industry 
2 [C] all the companies involved in a particular 
type of business the entertainment industry 


inedible /rnedibl/ adjective not suitable for 
eating The meat was inedible. 


ineffective / ini'fektiv/ adjective If something 
is ineffective, it does not work well. eineffec- 
tively adverb eineffectiveness noun [U] 


ineffectual /,mi'fektfu-l/ adjective Ineffectual 
people or actions do not achieve much. a weak 
and ineffectual president eineffectually adverb 


inefficient /nrfifont/ adjective Inefficient 
people or things waste time, money, or effort, 
and do not achieve as much as they should. an 
inefficient heating system einefficiently adverb 
einefficiency / ini'frfsnsi/ noun [C, U] 

ineligible /r'nelid32bl/ adjective not allowed to 
do something or have something [4 to do sth] 
Foreign residents are ineligible to vote. o Non- 
graduates are ineligible for this position. ein- 
eligibility /1,nelidsa'biloti/ noun [U] 

inept /r'nept/ adjective unable to do something 
well socially inept o She was totally inept at 
telling jokes. eineptly adverb  eineptitude 


/rneptitju:d/ noun [U] 


gender/racial/social inequality e inequality 
between sb and sb 


inequality /,ni'kwpoloti/ noun [C, U] SOCIETY 
when some groups in a society have more ad- 
vantages than others inequality between the 
sexes 


inequity /rnekwoti/ noun [C, U] when some- 
thing is unfair, or something that is unfair in- 
equities in the health care system 
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inert /rn3:t/ adjective formal 1 CHEMISTRY Inert 
substances do not produce a chemical reaction 
when another substance is added. inert gases 
2 not moving Vanessa lay inert on the sofa. 
einertly adverb 


inertia /rn3:f5/ noun [U] 1 [NO CHANGE] when a 
situation remains the same or changes very 
slowly the inertia of larger organizations 
2 [LAZY] when you are too lazy to do anything 
International inertia could lead to a major dis- 
aster in the war zone. 3 PHYSICS the physical 
force that keeps something in the same posi- 
tion or moving in the same direction 


inescapable /,ni'skeipobl/ adjective An ines- 
capable fact cannot be ignored. Racial discrim- 
ination is an inescapable fact of life for some 
people. einescapably adverb 


inevitable /r'nevitobl/ adjective 1 If something 
is inevitable, you cannot avoid or prevent it. 
[+ (that)] 7t was inevitable that his crime would 
be discovered. 2 the inevitable something that 
cannot be prevented Eventually the inevitable 
happened and he had a heart attack. einevita- 
bly adverb Inevitably, there was a certain 
amount of fighting between the groups. einevi- 
tability /1,nevito'biloti/ noun [U] 


inexcusable /,nik'skju:zzobl/ adjective Inex- 
cusable behaviour is too bad to be forgiven. 
His rudeness was inexcusable. einexcusably ad- 
verb 


inexhaustible /,nig'zo:stobl/ adjective exist- 
ing in very large amounts that will never be 
finished The Internet is an inexhaustible 
source of information. 


inexorable /i'neks*rabl/ adjective formal con- 
tinuing without any possibility of being 
stopped the inexorable progress of civilization 
einexorably adverb These events led inexora- 
bly to war. 


inexpensive /,nik'spensiv/ adjective cheap 
but of good quality inexpensive children's 
clothes 


inexperience /,nik'spiorions/ noun [U] when 
you do not know how to do something because 
you have not done it or experienced it much 
before T'he accident was probably caused by the 
driver's inexperience. 


inexperienced  /,nik'spiorionst/ adjective 
without much experience or knowledge of 
something Kennedy was young and inexperi- 
enced. 


inexplicable  /,;nik'sphkobl/ adjective so 
strange or unusual that you cannot under- 
stand or explain it To me his behaviour was 
quite inexplicable. einexplicably adverb 


inextricably /,nik'strikobli/ adverb If things 
are inextricably connected, they are so closely 
connected that you cannot separate them. His 
story is inextricably linked with that of his 
brother. 


infallible /in'felobl/ adjective always right, 
true, or correct infallible evidence of guilt 
o They're experts, but they're not infallible. ein- 
fallibility /m,fela'bilati/ noun [U] 


infamous /'infomos/ adjective famous for be- 
ing bad The area became infamous for its 
slums. 


O= Important words to learn 


infancy /'mnfonsi/ noun 1 [U] when you are a 
baby or a very young child Their fourth child 
died in infancy. 2 in its infancy Something that 
is in its infancy has only just begun to develop. 
In the 1950s, space travel was in its infancy. 


infant /'infont/ noun [C] formal a baby or very 
young child 


infantile /'nfontai/ adjective behaving like a 
young child in a way that seems silly Don't be 
so infantile. 


infantry /'infontri/ noun |U, group] soldiers who 
fight on foot 


infatuated /in'fztjueitid/ adjective If you are 
infatuated with someone, you feel extremely 
strongly attracted to them. As the weeks passed 
he became totally infatuated with her. einfat- 
uation /1n fztju'erf?n/ noun [C, U] 

infect /in'fekt/ verb [T] 1 HEALTH to give some- 
one a disease [often passive] Thousands of peo- 
ple were infected with the virus. 2 HEALTH If a 
place, wound, or substance is infected, it con- 
tains bacteria or other things that can cause 
disease. [often passive] The wound became in- 
fected. o infected water/meat S Compare disinfect 
3 to make other people feel the same way as 
you do [often passive] They became infected by 
the general excitement. 


o«infection /i'fekf*n/ noun [C, U] HEALTH a dis- 


ease in a part of your body that is caused by 
bacteria or a virus an ear/throat infection 


infectious /in'fekfas/ adjective 1 HEALTH An in- 
fectious disease can be passed from one person 
to another. 2 Infectious laughter or feelings 
quickly spread from one person to another. in- 
fectious enthusiasm 


infer /in'fs:/ verb [T] inferring, past inferred for- 
mal to guess that something is true because of 
the information that you have [+ (that)] J in- 
ferred from the number of cups that he was 
expecting visitors. 


inference /‘inf*rns/ noun [C] formal a fact that 
you decide is true because of the information 
that you have What inferences can we draw 
from this? 


inferior’ /in'fioris/ adjective not good, or not 
so good as someone or something else I’ve 
never felt inferior to anyone. o They're selling 
inferior products at inflated prices. einferiority 
/m,frari'prati/ noun [U] when something is not 
as good as another thing, or when someone 
feels they are not as good as other people 


inferior? /in'fioriz/ noun [C] someone who is 
considered to be less important than other 
people 

inferno /in'fs:nov/ noun [C] literary a very 
large hot fire 


infertile /in'fs:tai/ © /i'fa:t?l/ adjective 1 
BIOLOGY An infertile person or animal cannot 
have babies. 2 FARMING Infertile land is not 
good enough for plants to grow well there. ein- 
fertility /,info'tiloti/ noun [U] when a person or 
piece of land is infertile 


infest /i'fest/ verb [T] If insects, animals, 
weeds (= plants you do not want), etc infest a 
place, they cause problems by being there in 
large numbers. [often passive] The hotel was in- 
fested with cockroaches. 
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O= Important words to learn 


infidelity /,nfr'deloti/ noun [C, U] when some- 
one who is married or in a relationship has 
sex with someone who is not their wife, hus- 
band, or regular partner 


infighting /'nífatip/ noun [U] arguments 
between the members of a group political 
infighting 

infiltrate /'infiltreit/ verb [T] to secretly join a 
group or organization so that you can learn 
more about them A journalist managed to in- 
filtrate the gang of drug dealers. einfiltration 
/ infil'trerf?n/ noun [C, U] einfiltrator noun [C] 


infinite /'nfiot/ adjective 1 [GREAT] extremely 
large or great She took infinite care with the 
painting. 2 [NO END] without limits or without 
an end God's power is infinite. 


infinitely /'infmotli/ adverb very or very much 
Travel is infinitely more comfortable now than 
it used to be. 


infinitive /in'finotiv/ noun [C] LANGUAGE the 
basic form of a verb that usually follows ‘to’. 
In the sentence ‘She decided to leave.’, ‘to 
leave’ is an infinitive. 


infinity /in'finoti/ noun [U] 1 time or space that 
has no end 2 MATHEMATICS a number that is 
larger than all other numbers 


infirm /in'fs:m/ adjective formal weak or ill, es- 
pecially because of being old 


infirmary /in'fa:nvri/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH UK for- 
mal used in the name of some hospitals Leices- 
ter Royal Infirmary 2 HEALTH mainly US a 
room in a school, prison, etc where people go 
when they are ill 


infirmity /1in'f3:moti/ noun |C, U] formal HEALTH 
when someone is weak and unhealthy, or the 
illness they have 


inflame /:in'fleim/ verb [T] to cause or increase 
strong emotions These brutal attacks have in- 
flamed passions in a peaceful country. 


inflamed /in'flemd/ adjective HEALTH If part of 
your body is inflamed, it is red and often pain- 
ful and swollen. 


inflammable /in'flemsbl/ adjective Inflam- 
mable liquids, gases, or materials burn very 
easily. 

inflammation / iflo'mer[?n/ noun [C, U] HEALTH 
a red, painful, and often swollen area in or on 
a part of your body 


inflammatory  /mn'flemotri/ adjective in- 
tended or likely to cause anger or hate inflam- 
matory statements/speeches 


inflatable /in'fleitobl/ adjective An inflatable 
object has to be filled with air before you can 
use it. an inflatable boat 

inflate /in'fleit/ verb 1 [I, T] to fill something 
with air or gas, or to become filled with air or 
gas 2 ECONOMICS [T] to make something such 
as a number, price, etc larger 

inflated /in'fleitid/ adjective Inflated prices, 
costs, numbers, etc are higher than they 
should be. 

oinflation /m'flerf»n/ noun [U] ECONOMICS the 

rate at which prices increase, or a continuing 

increase in prices low/rising inflation 
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o«influence' /'influons/ noun 1 


inform 


inflationary /'tleif»nri/ adjective ECONOMICS 
likely to make prices rise 


inflection /in'flekf»n/ noun [C, U] 1 LANGUAGE 
the way the end of a word changes to show 
tense, plural forms, etc 2 LANGUAGE the way 
that your voice goes up and down when you 
speak, for example to show that you are ask- 
ing a question 

inflexible /in'fleksobl/ adjective 1 [NOT CHANGING 
Inflexible rules, opinions, beliefs, etc do not 
change easily. a cold and inflexible man 2 [STIFF 
Inflexible materials do not bend easily. einflex- 
ibility /1n,flekso'biloti/ noun [U] 

inflict /in'tlikt/ verb [T] to make someone suffer 
by doing something unpleasant to them J 
would never have inflicted such suffering on 
you. 

in-flight /'in flait/ adjective [always before noun] 
happening or available during a flight in- 
Slight entertainment 

inflorescence /,flo:'resnts/. noun 1 BIOL- 
OGY [C] in a plant, a flower or group of flowers 
on the stem, or the way they are arranged 2 
BIOLOGY [U] the formation of buds and flowers 
on a plant 

inflow /‘1flou/ noun [C] FINANCE an amount of 
money coming into a business 


exert/have/wield influence e bad/consid- 
erable / disruptive / good / powerful influ- 
ence e influence on/over sb/sth e be under 
the influence of sb/sth 


POWER] [C, U] the 
power to affect how someone thinks or be- 
haves, or how something develops The drug 
companies have a lot of influence on doctors. 
2 [PERSON/THING] [C] someone or something that 
has an effect on another person or thing His 
grandfather was a strong influence on him. 


o«influence? /'nfluons/ verb [T] to affect or 


change how someone or something develops, 
behaves, or thinks Many factors influence a 
film's success. [often passive] Were you influ- 
enced by anybody when you were starting your 
career? 


influential / influ'enf*l/ adjective having a lot 
of influence an influential figure in modern 
jazz 

influenza / influ'enzo/ noun [U] formal HEALTH 
flu (7 an illness like a very bad cold, that 
makes you feel hot and weak) 


influx /'inflaks/ noun [C] the arrival of a lot of 
people or things at the same time [usually no 
plural] The 1990s saw an influx of foreign play- 
ers into British football. 


info /'infoo/ noun [U] informal short for infor- 
mation 


inform /in'fo:m/ verb [T] 1 [TELL] to tell someone 
about something Jf he calls me again, I shall 
inform the police. |+ (that)] He informed us that 
we would have to leave. 2 |GIVE INFORMATION] to 
give someone information about something 
[often passive] Patients should be informed 
about the risks. o He keeps his parents in- 
formed of his whereabouts. 
inform against/on sb phrasal verb to tell the 


informal 


police about something illegal that someone 
has done 


informal /1n't5:ml/ adjective 1 [FRIENDLY] relaxed 
and friendly an informal discussion/meet- 
ing 2 [ORDINARY] suitable for normal situations 
informal clothes einformality /,nfo:'mzloti/ 
noun |U] einformally adverb 


informant /in'fo:mont/ noun [C] someone who 
gives information to another person Our sur- 
vey is based on over 200 informants. 


The plural noun details is often used to de- 
scribe facts or pieces of information 
grouped together: Please send me details of 
your training courses. 


The plural nouns directions and instruc- 
tions are often used to talk about informa- 
tion which describes how to do something: 
Just follow the directions/instructions on 
the label. 


The plural noun directions is also used to 
mean ‘information about how to get to a 
place': We had to stop and ask for direc- 
tions. 


The noun data is sometimes used to de- 
scribe information in the form of facts and 
numbers: Our consultants have been collect- 
ing financial data. 


Written information about a subject is 
sometimes described as literature: Some 
literature on our current policy is enclosed. 


accurate/confidential/detailed/further/ 
useful information e access/exchange/ 
gather/give/need/provide information e 
information about/on sth 


oinformation  /,nfo'meif»n/ noun |U] facts 
about a situation, person, event, etc a vital 
piece of information o Police are urging 
anyone with information about the crime to 
contact them. 


information 


Remember you cannot make information plural. Do not 
say ‘informations’. 


Could you send me some information about 
your courses? 


For more information contact our office. 


That's the only piece of information we've been 
able to find out. 


information tech'nology noun [U] COMPUT- 
ING (abbreviation IT) the use of computers and 
other electronic equipment to store and send 
information 


informative /in'fo:motrv/ adjective containing 
a lot of useful facts a very informative lecture 

informed /in'fo:md/ adjective having a lot of 
information or knowledge about something an 
informed choice/decision See also: well-in- 
formed 

informer /in'f5:mo'/ noun [C] someone who se- 
cretly gives information to the police about a 
crime 


O= Important words to learn 


infraction /in'frek[»n/ noun [C, U] formal LAW 
when someone breaks a rule or the law 


infrared / infro'red/ adjective PHYSICS Infrared 
light feels warm but cannot be seen. 


infrastructure  /'nfrostraktfo/ noun [C] 
ECONOMICS the basic systems, such as trans- 
port and communication, that a country or or- 
ganization uses in order to work effectively 
[usually singular] The country's infrastructure is 
in ruins. 


infrequent /in'fri:kwant/ adjective not happen- 
ing very often einfrequently adverb 


infringe /in'frind3/ verb [T] 1 BREAK LAW] formal 
to break a law or rule They infringed building 
regulations. 2 LIMIT] (also infringe on) to limit 
someone’s rights or freedom This law in- 
fringes on a citizen’s right to bear arms. ein- 
fringement noun |C, U] an infringement of 
copyright 


infuriate /in'fjoorieit/ verb [T] to make some- 
one very angry What really infuriated me was 
the fact that he'd lied. einfuriating adjective ex- 
tremely annoying 


infuse /in'fju:z/ verb 1 [T] formal to fill some- 
one or something with a lot of a particular 
emotion or quality [often passive] His work is 
infused with a love for tradition. 2 FOOD |I, T] 
to put something into a liquid so that its taste 
goes into the liquid 


infusion /in'fju:3°n/ noun [C, U] formal when 
one thing is added to another thing to make it 
stronger or better an infusion of cash 


ingenious /in'd3i:nias/ adjective very clever 
and involving new ideas, equipment, or meth- 
ods an ingenious idea/scheme/solution ein- 
geniously adverb 


ingenuity / ind3i'njurati/ noun [U] skill at in- 
venting things or finding new ways to solve 
problems 


ingest /in'd3est/ verb [T] formal to eat or drink 
something eingestion noun [U] 


ingrained /in'greind/ adjective 1 [BELIEFS] In- 
grained beliefs, behaviour, problems, etc have 
existed for a long time and are difficult to 
change. For most of us, watching television is 
a deeply ingrained habit. 2 [Dirt] Ingrained 
dirt has got under the surface of something 
and is difficult to remove. 


ingratiate /in'greifiert/ verb ingratiate yourself 
(with sb) to try to make people like you by do- 
ing things to please them eingratiating adjec- 
tive Ingratiating behaviour is done to try to 
make people like you. an ingratiating smile/ 
manner 


ingratitude /in'gretitju:d/ noun [U] when 
someone is not grateful for something 


a basic/essential/vital ingredient ean ingre- 
dient in/of sth 


ingredient /in'gri:diont/ noun [C] 1 FOOD one 
of the different foods that a particular type of 
food is made from 2 one of the parts of some- 
thing successful Trust is an essential ingre- 
dient in a successful marriage. 
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O= Important words to learn 


inhabit /m'hæbıt/ verb [T] formal to live in a 
place [often passive] an area inhabited by artists 
and writers 


inhabitant /i'hzbit?nt/ noun [C] someone who 
lives in a particular place a city with 10 million 
inhabitants 


inhabited /i'hzbitid/ adjective An inhabited 
place or building has people living in it. /s the 
island inhabited? 


inhale /in'heil/ verb |l, T] formal 1 BIOLOGY to 
breathe air, smoke, or gas into your lungs 
2 US informal to eat something very quickly 
Slow down, you're inhaling that pizza! 


inherent /in'hernt/ adjective existing as a nat- 
ural and basic part of something The desire for 
freedom is inherent in all people. einherently 
adverb There's nothing inherently wrong with 
his ideas. 


inherit /in'herit/ verb |T] 1 [FROM DEAD PERSON] to 
receive possessions or money from someone 
who has died In 1842 he inherited a small estate 
near Liverpool. 2 BIOLOGY to have the same 
physical or mental characteristics as one of 
your parents or grandparents Miranda has in- 
herited her father's red hair. 3 [PROBLEM] If you 
inherit a problem, situation, or belief, it is 
passed on to you by someone who had it be- 
fore. The mayor will inherit a city hopelessly in 
debt. 


inheritance /:in'herit?ns/ noun |C, UJ money or 
possessions that someone gives you when they 
die Nick has sold off much of his inheritance. 


inhibit /in'hibit/ verb [T] 1 [SLOW GROWTH] to make 
the progress or growth of something slower a 
product which inhibits the growth of harmful 
bacteria 2 [PERSON] to make it more difficult for 
someone to do something Their threats inhib- 
ited witnesses from giving evidence. 


inhibited /in'hibitid/ adjective not confident 
enough to say or do what you want 


have no inhibitions about doing sth e lose 
your inhibitions 


inhibition /,nhr'bif?n/ noun [C, U] a feeling of 
embarrassment or worry that prevents you 
from saying or doing what you want The 
whole point about dancing is to lose all your 
inhibitions. 

inhospitable /,nhbs'pitobl/ adjective 1 [PLACE 
An inhospitable place is not pleasant or easy 
to live in because it is too hot, cold, etc. the 
world's most inhospitable deserts 2 [PERSON] not 
friendly towards people who are visiting you 


in-house /,n'haos/ adjective, adverb done in 
the offices of a company or organization by 
employees of that company in-house training 


of staff 


inhuman /in‘hju:mon/ adjective extremely 
cruel the inhuman treatment of prisoners 


inhumane /inhju:'mein/ adjective treating 
people or animals in a cruel way inhumane 
experiments on monkeys einhumanely adverb 


inhumanity /nhju:'meneti/ noun [U] ex- 
tremely cruel behaviour the inhumanity of 
war 


injured 


initial’ /i'nif*l/ adjective [always before noun] 
first, or happening at the beginning My initial 
reaction was one of anger. 

initial? /rnif*l/ noun [C] LANGUAGE the first let- 
ter of a name [usually plural] His initials are 
S.G.M. 

initial? /rnif*l/ verb [T] UK initialling, past ini- 
tialled, US initialing, past initialed to write your 
initials on something 


initialize /i'nifelaiz/ verb [T] COMPUTING to 
make a computer program ready to use 

initially /rnif*li/ adverb at the beginning The 
situation was worse than they initially thought. 

initiate /r'nifieit/ verb [T] 1 START] to make some- 
thing begin [often passive] The reforms were in- 
itiated by Gorbachev. 2 JOIN] to make someone 
a member of a group or organization in a spe- 
cial ceremony, or to show someone how to do 
an activity At the age of 50, he was initiated 
into the priesthood. einitiation /rnrfi'erf»n/ 
noun (C, U] 

initiative /rnifotiv/ noun 1 ACTION] [C] a plan or 
activity that is done to solve a problem or im- 
prove a situation a new government initiative 
to reduce crime 2 [ABILITY] [U] the ability to make 
decisions and do things without needing to be 
told what to do We need someone who can work 
on their own initiative (- without anyone 
telling them what to do). 3 take the initiative to 
be the first person to do something that solves 
a problem or improves a situation Jackson 
had taken the initiative and prepared a report. 


inject /in'd3ekt/ verb [T] 1 HEALTH to put a drug 
into someone's body using a needle Phil's di- 
abetic and has to inject himself with insulin 
every day. 2 |MPROVE|] to add a good quality to 
something The new teacher has injected a bit 
of enthusiasm into the school. 3 [MONEY] to pro- 
vide a large amount of money for a plan, serv- 
ice, organization, etc The government plans to 
inject £100 million into schools. 


injection /in'dzekf»n/ noun 1 HEALTH (C, UJ 
when someone puts a drug into your body us- 
ing a needle an injection of insulin 2 [C] when 
a large amount of money is provided for a 
plan, service, organization, etc The university 
has welcomed the $5 million cash injection. 

in'jection moulding UK (US injection mold- 
ing) noun [U] DT a process used for making 
plastic objects, in which melted plastic is 
forced into metal shapes and left until it is 
hard 


injunction /in'd3ankfen/ noun [C] LAW an offi- 
cial order from a court that prevents someone 
from doing something The courts have issued 
an injunction to prevent the book from being 
published. 


o«injure /'mds»/ verb [T] to hurt a person, ani- 


mal, or part of your body She injured her ankle 
when she fell. 


injured /'ind3ad/ adjective hurt Fortunately, no 
one was seriously injured in the accident. 


a fatal/major/minor/serious injury e 
cause/prevent/receive/recover from/suf- 
fer an injury e an injury to sth 
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injury 


o«injury /'ndsri/ noun [C, U] damage to some- 
one's body in an accident or attack head in- 
juries o The passenger in the car escaped with 
minor injuries. DSee also: add insult to injury 

injustice /in'd3astis/ noun (C, U] a situation or 
action in which people are treated unfairly the 
fight against racial injustice 


ink /ink/ noun [C, U] a coloured liquid that you 
use for writing, printing, or drawing 


ink-jet printer 


ink-jet printer /'inkdset,printo'/ noun [C] COM- 
PUTING an electronic printer which blows ink 
onto paper using very small jets (= small open- 
ings which push out liquid) 


inkling /'inklip/ noun have an inkling to think 


that something might be true or might happeno.innocent /‘inasnt/ adjective 1 


She had absolutely no inkling that we were 
planning the party. 

inland" /'inlond/ adjective [always before noun] 
GEOGRAPHY Inland areas, lakes, towns, etc are 
a long way from the coast. 


inland? /‘inlend/ adverb GEOGRAPHY towards 
the middle of a country and away from the 
coast 


in-laws /‘inlo:z/ noun [plural] informal the 
parents of your husband or wife, or other peo- 
ple in their family 


inlet /'inlet/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a narrow part 
of a sea, river, or lake where it flows into a 
curve in the land 


in-line 'skate noun [C] SPORT (also rollerblades 
[plural]) a boot with a single line of wheels on 
the bottom, used for moving across the ground 
S See colour picture Sports 1 on page Centre 14 


inmate /'inmeit/ noun [C] someone who lives 
in a prison or in a hospital for people with 
mental illnesses 


inn /in/ noun [C] a small hotel in the country- 
side 

innate /rneit/ adjective An innate quality or 
ability is one that you were born with, not one 
you have learned. He has an innate desire to 
win. einnately adverb 


inner /'in'/ adjective [always before noun] 1 [IN- 
SIDE] on the inside, or near the middle of some- 
thing The monastery is built around an inner 
courtyard. S Opposite outer 2 [PRIVATE] Inner feel- 
ings, thoughts, etc are ones that you do not 
show or tell other people. a profound sense of 
inner peace 


inner ‘circle noun [C] the small group of people 
who control an organization, political party, 
etc The statement was made by a member of the 
President's inner circle. 


inner 'city noun [C] SOCIETY the part of a city 
that is closest to the centre, often where build- 
ings are in a bad condition and there are 
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social problems a plan to tackle rising crime in 
inner cities einner-city /'ino,siti/ adjective [al- 
ways before noun] inner-city schools 


innermost /'inomoost/ adjective [always before 
noun] 1 [FEELINGS] Your innermost feelings, 
thoughts, etc are the most private ones that 
you do not want other people to know about. 
2 [INSIDE] formal closest to the middle of some- 
thing 

inning /'inm/ noun [C] SPORT one of the nine 
playing periods in a baseball game 


innings /'inigz/ noun [C] plural innings SPORT 
the period of time in a game of cricket when 
one player or one team hits the ball 


proclaim/protest/prove sb's innocence 


innocence /'mosns/ noun [U] 1 [NOT GUILTY 
when someone is not guilty of a crime She 
fought to prove her son's innocence. 2 |NOT EX- 
PERIENCED] when someone does not have much 
experience of life and does not know about the 
bad things that happen the innocence of child- 
hood 


NOT GUILTY) not 
guilty of committing a crime He claims to be 
innocent of the crime. 2 |NO EXPERIENCE] not hav- 
ing much experience of life and not knowing 
about the bad things that happen an innocent 
young woman 3 [NOT DESERVED| used to empha- 
size that someone who was hurt had done 
nothing wrong Several innocent civilians were 
killed in the bombing. 4 [NOT INTENDED TO HARM 
not intended to harm or upset anyone It was 
an innocent mistake. einnocently adverb 


innocuous /i'nvkjuss/ adjective not likely to 
upset or harm anyone Te parcel looked in- 
nocuous enough. einnocuously adverb 


innovation /,noo'veifÀn/ noun |C, U] a new 
idea or method that is being tried for the first 
time, or the use of such ideas or methods the 
latest innovations in education 


innovative /'inovotiv/ (9) /'imoveitiv/ adjective 
using new methods or ideas an innovative ap- 
proach to programme making 


innovator /'noveit/ noun [C] someone who 
uses or designs new methods or products 


innuendo / nju'endoo/ noun [C, U] plural in- 
nuendoes or innuendos a remark that intention- 
ally suggests something about sex, or 
something unpleasant about someone, with- 
out saying it directly The advertisement was 
criticized for its sexual innuendo. 


innumerable /rnju:merabl/ adjective very 
many, or too many to count innumerable prob- 
lems 


inoffensive / ino'fensiv/ adjective not likely to 
upset anyone or make them angry an inoffen- 
sive colour 


inordinate /:'n»:dinot/ adjective formal much 
more than is usual or suitable James seems to 
spend an inordinate amount of time on his 
computer. einordinately adverb 


inorganic / 1no:'genik/ adjective CHEMISTRY not 
being or consisting of living things inorganic 
waste 
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inorganic 'chemistry noun [U] CHEMISTRY 
the scientific study of chemical substances 
which do not contain carbon 


in-patient /'inperf^nt/ noun [C] HEALTH some- 
one who stays in hospital for one or more 
nights while they are receiving treatment 


input? /'inpot/ noun 1 [DEAS] |C, U] ideas, money, 
effort, etc that you put into an activity or proc- 
ess in order to help it succeed Input from stu- 
dents is used to develop new and exciting 
courses. 2 [ELECTRICAL] C, U] electrical energy that 
is put into a machine to make it work 3 


COMPUTING [U] information that is put into a 
computer 

input? /'inpot/ verb [T] inputting, past inputted 
or input COMPUTING to pu 
computer 


information into a 


hold an inquest e an inquest into sth 


inquest /'igkwest/ noun [C] LAW a legal process 
to discover the cause of an unexpected death 
There will be an inquest into the deaths of the 
three men. 


inquire formal (also UK enquire) /in'kwaro'/ 
verb |I, T] to ask someone for information about 
something Jf you like languages, why don't you 
inquire about French classes in your area? |+ 
question word] Vronsky inquired whether the 
picture was for sale. einquirer (also UK en- 
quirer) noun [C] 
inquire after sb phrasal verb UK formal to ask 
someone for information about someone else's 
health and what they are doing, in order to be 
polite Jane inquired after your mother. 
inquire into sth phrasal verb formal to try to 
discover the facts about something a report in- 
quiring into the causes of the region's housing 
problem 


inquiring (also UK enquiring) /in'kwarorrp/ ad- 

jective [always before noun] 1 [INTERESTED] always 
wanting to learn new things an inquiring 
mind 2 [EXPRESSION] An inquiring expression on 
your face shows that you want to know some- 
thing. einquiringly adverb 


inseparable 


the ins and ‘outs noun all the details and 
facts about something Tolya is someone who 
knows the ins and outs of the music industry. 


insane /in'sein/ adjective 1 [LL] seriously men- 

tally ill a hospital for the criminally insane 
2 [STUPID] very silly or stupid an insane decision 
einsanely adverb 


insanity /in'senoti/ noun [U] 1 HEALTH when 
someone is seriously mentally ill 2 [STUPID 
when something is extremely stupid Jt would 
be insanity to expand the business at the mo- 
ment. 


insatiable /in'seifobl/ adjective always want- 
ing more of something There was an insatia- 
ble demand for pictures of Princess Diana. 
einsatiably adverb 


inscribe /in'skratb/ verb [T] formal to write 
words in a book or cut them on an object [often 
passive] The child's bracelet was inscribed with 
the name ‘Amy’. 


inscription /im'skripf?n/ noun |C, U] words that 
are written or cut in something The inscrip- 
tion on the gravestone was almost illegible. 


dragonfly 


insects 


make/receive an inquiry e an inquiry about o«insect /'imnsekt/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a small crea- 


sth 


inquiry (also UK enquiry) /in'kwarori/ noun 
1 [QUESTION] [C] formal a question that you ask 
when you want more information The com- 
pany has received a lot of inquiries about its 
new Internet service. 2 POLITICS [C] an official 
process to discover the facts about something 
bad that has happened There will be an official 
inquiry into the train crash. 3 [ASKING QUESTIONS 
[U] formal the process of asking questions in 
order to get information 


inquisitive /m'kwızətıv/ adjective wanting to 
discover as much as you can about things an 
inquisitive child einquisitively adverb einquisi- 
tiveness noun [U] 

inroads /'inrəudz/ noun make inroads (into/on 
sth) to start to become successful by getting 
sales, power, votes, etc that someone else had 
before Women have made great inroads into 
the male-dominated legal profession. 


ture with six legs, for example a bee or a fly 


insecticide /in'sektisaid/ noun [C, U] FARMING a 
chemical that is used for killing insects 


insecure /,nsi'kjoo/ adjective 1 [WORRIED] hav- 
ing no confidence in yourself and what you 
can do a shy, insecure teenager 2 [NOT SAFE] not 
safe or protected Many of our staff are worried 
because their jobs are insecure. einsecurely ad- 
verb einsecurity /,insi'kjuarati/ noun [U] 


insensitive /in'sensotiv/ adjective 1 PEOPLE] not 
noticing or not caring about other people's 
feelings an insensitive remark o He was com- 
pletely insensitive to Maria's feelings. 2 [PAIN 
not able to feel something, or not affected by 
it She was insensitive to the pain. einsensi- 
tively adverb einsensitivity /in,senso'tivoti/ 
noun [U] 


inseparable /in'sep»rabl/ adjective 1 [THINGS] for- 
mal Two things that are inseparable are so 
closely connected that you cannot consider 
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insert 


them separately. Rossetti's work was insepa- 
rable from his life. 2 [FRIENDS] People who are 
inseparable are always together because they 
are such good friends. einseparably adverb 


insert /in'ss:t/ verb [T] formal 1 [PUT INTO] to put 
something into something else Insert the coin 
in the slot. 2 [ADD TO WRITING] to add something 
to the middle of a document or piece of writing 
He inserted a new paragraph. einsertion 
/1n'sa:f*n/ noun [C, U] 


insert? /'mss:t/ noun [C] something that is 
made to go inside or into something else The 
leaflet is designed as an insert for a magazine. 


inshore /,1n'fs:'/ adjective, adverb GEOGRAPHY 
near or towards the coast inshore waters 


o«inside'* /,n'said/ noun 1 the inside the part of 


O= Important words to learn 


insignificant /,nsig'nifikent/ adjective not im- 
portant or large enough to consider or worry 
about insignificant differences einsignificance 
/ 1nsig'nifik?ns/ noun [U] einsignificantly adverb 


insincere /,nsi'si»/ adjective pretending to 
feel something that you do not really feel, or 
not meaning what you say an insincere apol- 
ogy einsincerely adverb einsincerity 
/,msin'serati/ noun [U] 


insinuate /in'sinjueit/ verb [T] to suggest that 
something bad is true without saying it di- 
rectly [+ that] She insinuated that Perez had 
lied. einsinuation /1in,sinju'erf?n/ noun [C, U] 


insipid /in'sipid/ adjective not interesting, ex- 
citing, or colourful a dull, insipid man o The 
soup was rather insipid. einsipidly adverb 


something that is under its surface I cleaned o.insist /m'sist/ verb [I, T] 1 SAY] to say firmly that 


the inside of the oven. 2 inside out If a piece of 
clothing is inside out, the part that is usually 
outside is on the inside. Harry, you've got your 
sweater on inside out again. 3 know sth inside 
out to know everything about something 


inside? / in'said/ adjective 1 [always before noun] 
in or on the part of something under its sur- 
face Put your wallet in the inside pocket of your 
jacket. 2 inside information/knowledge, etc in- 
formation that is only known by people who 
are part of an organization, group, etc 


o«inside? /,1n'said/ preposition 1 [CONTAINER] in or 
into a room, building, container, etc There 
were some keys inside the box. o Luckily, no one 
was inside the house when the fire started. 
2 [TIME] in less than a particular length of time 
The doctor’s promised to be here inside an 
hour. 3 [ORGANIZATION] in an organization, group, 
etc and not known or happening outside it ru- 
mours of disputes inside the company 


o«inside^ /,1m'said/ adverb 1 [CONTAINER] in or into 
a room, building, container, etc I’m freezing, 
let's go back inside. 2 [FEELING] If you have a feel- 
ing inside, people do not know about it if you 
do not tell them. She looked calm but was feel- 
ing nervous inside. 3 PRISON] informal in prison 


insider /in'saido'/ noun [C] someone who knows 
about a business or organization because they 
are part of it Industry insiders say they are sur- 
prised by the company's success. 2 Compare out- 
sider 


insides /,n'saidz/ noun [plural] informal your 
stomach 


insidious /in'sidios/ adjective having harmful 
effects that happen gradually so you do not no- 
tice them for a long time the insidious effects 
of pollution einsidiously adverb einsidiousness 
noun [U] 


gain/give/provide an insight into sth e a 
fascinating/rare/unique/valuable insight 


insight /'insait/ noun |C, U] the ability to un- 
derstand what something is really like, or an 
example of this The book provides a fascinat- 
ing insight into the world of art. 


insignia /in'signio/ noun [C] plural insignia a 
piece of cloth or a symbol that shows some- 
one's military rank or official position 
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something is true, especially when other peo- 
ple do not believe you [+ (that)] Mia insisted 
that she and Carlo were just friends. 2 [DEMAND 
to demand that something must be done or 
that you must have a particular thing The 
school insists on good behaviour from its stu- 
dents. [+ on + doing sth] Frank insisted on doing 
all the work himself. [+ (that)] Gerlinde insisted 
that I stay for dinner. 


insistence /1in'sist?ns/ noun [U] 1|DEMAND| when 
you demand that something must be done or 
that you must have a particular thing [+ that] 
his insistence that his children should have a 
good education o Clare’s insistence on a vege- 
tarian diet caused arguments with her mother. 
2 [SAYING SOMETHING IS TRUE] when you say firmly 
that something is true, especially when other 
people do not believe you [+ that] Jane was in 
trouble despite her insistence that she had done 
nothing wrong. 


insistent /i'sisent/ adjective firmly saying 
that something is true or must be done [+ that] 
Pedro is absolutely insistent that Sinda should 
be invited too. einsistently adverb 


insofar as /insou'fa:r,oz/ conjunction formal to 
the degree that The story is based insofar as 
possible on notes made by Scott himself. 


insolation /,nsov'leif»n/ noun [U] BIOLOGY, 
ASTRONOMY the amount of sun falling on an 
object or a planet 


insolent /'nslont/ adjective formal rude and 
not showing respect an insolent reply einso- 
lence /'ins?lons/ noun |U] einsolently adverb 


insoluble /i'spljobl/ adjective 1 An insoluble 
problem, mystery, etc is impossible to solve. 
2 CHEMISTRY An insoluble substance does not 
dissolve when you put it in liquid. 


insomnia /in'spmnis/ noun [U] HEALTH when 
you find it difficult to sleep einsomniac 
/in'spmniek/ noun [C] someone who often finds 
it difficult to sleep 


inspect /in'spekt/ verb [T] 1 [OFFICIALLY VISIT] to 
officially visit a building or organization, in 
order to check that everything is correct and 
legal Schools will be inspected regularly to 
maintain standards. 2 [LOOK AT] to look at some- 
thing very carefully Clara inspected her make- 
up in the mirror. 
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carry out an inspection e an inspection of sth 


inspection /i'spek[*n/ noun [C, U] 1 [OFFICIAL]an 
official visit to a building or organization to 
check that everything is correct and legal Fire 
officers carried out an inspection of the build- 
ing. 2 [EXAMINATION] when you look at something 
carefully On closer inspection (- when 
looked at more carefully), £he painting was dis- 
covered to be a fake. 


inspector /in'spekto'/ noun [C] 1 [OFFICIAL] some- 
one whose job is to check that things are being 
done correctly a factory inspector 2 LAW a po- 
lice officer of middle rank 


inspiration / insprr'eifn/ noun 1 [GIVES IDEAS] |C, 
U] someone or something that gives you ideas 
for doing something Africa has long been a 
source of inspiration for his painting. 2 [GOOD 
IDEA] [C] a sudden good idea about what you 
should do 3 be an inspiration to sb to be so good 
that someone else admires you and is encour- 
aged by your behaviour The way she has dealt 
with her illness is an inspiration to us all. 
4 [U] BIOLOGY the act of breathing in 


inspire /in'sparo'/ verb [T] 1 [ENCOURAGE] to make 
someone feel that they want to do something 
and can do it [+ to do sth] A drama teacher at 
school had inspired Sam to become an actor. 
2 [FEELING] to make someone have a particular 
feeling or reaction Robson's first task will be 
to inspire his team with some confidence. o He 
inspires great loyalty in his staff. 3 [PROVIDE 
IDEA] to give someone an idea for a book, play, 
painting, etc [often passive] a television drama 
that was inspired by a true story einspiring ad- 
jective giving you new ideas and making you 
feel you want to do something an inspiring 
teacher o an inspiring book 


inspired /in'spaiod/ adjective showing a lot of 
skill and good ideas an inspired performance 


instability /,nsto'bilati/ noun [U] when a situ- 
ation or someone's behaviour changes a lot 
and you do not know what will happen next 


install (also UK instal) /1n'sto:l/ verb 1 [T] [EQUIP- 
MENT] to put a piece of equipment somewhere 
and make it ready to use The school has in- 
stalled a burglar alarm. 2 [T] [PERSON] to give 
someone an important and powerful job She 
will be installed as Managing Director in 
May. 3 COMPUTING [T, I] to put software onto a 
computer einstallation /,insto'lerf*n/ noun |C, U] 


instalment UK (US installment) /1n'sto:lmont/ 
noun |C] 1 FINANCE a regular payment that you 
make, for example each month, in order to pay 
for something You can pay for your computer 
in six monthly instalments. 2 one of the parts 
of a story that you can see every day or week 
in a magazine or on television Don't miss next 
week's exciting instalment. 


instance /'instons/ noun 1 for instance for ex- 
ample Many teenagers earn money, for instance 
by babysitting or cleaning cars. 2 [C] an ex- 
ample of a particular type of event, situation, 
or behaviour There have been several in- 
stances of violence in the school. 


o«instant! /'mstont/ adjective 1 happening im- 
mediately The book was an instant success in 


instruct 


the US. 2 FOOD Instant food or drink is dried, 
usually in the form of a powder, and can be 
made quickly by adding hot water. instant 
coffee DSee also: instant replay 


instant? /'nstont/ noun |C] a moment Take a 
seat, I'll be with you in an instant. 


instantaneous / inston'temios/ adjective hap- 
pening immediately The Internet offers almost 
instantaneous access to vast amounts of infor- 
mation. einstantaneously adverb 


instantly /'instontli/ adverb immediately A car 
hit them, killing them both instantly. 


instant messaging / instont 'mesid3in/ noun 
[U] INTERNET a system on the Internet which 
makes it possible to send messages quickly be- 
tween two people using the system 


instant 'replay US (UK action replay) noun [C] 
when part of a film of a sporting event is 
shown again, often more slowly 


o«instead /m'sted/ adverb in the place of some- 


one or something else /f you don't want pizza, 
we can have pasta instead. o I'm going swim- 
ming on Monday instead of Friday now. |+ of 
+ doing sth] Why don't you help instead of just 
complaining? 

instigate /'instigeit/. verb [T] formal to make 
something start to happen Carolyn had insti- 
gated divorce proceedings. ^ einstigation 
/ imsti'gerf?n/ noun [U] einstigator noun [C] 


instil UK (US instill) /in'stil/ verb [T] instilling, 
past instilled to make someone have a partic- 
ular feeling or idea He's a manager with great 
skill at instilling confidence in/into his play- 
ers. 


follow/trust your instincts e instinct tells sb 
sth e sb's first/gut instinct 


instinct /'instinkt/ noun [C, U] the way someone 
naturally reacts or behaves, without having to 
think or learn about it [+ to do sth] a mother’s 
instinct to protect her children 


instinctive /in'stigktiv/ adjective behaving or 
reacting naturally and without thinking Her 
instinctive response was to fight back. ein- 
stinctively adverb 


institute’ /'nstitju:t/ noun [C] EDUCATION an 
organization where people do a particular 
kind of scientific, educational, or social work 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


institute? /'institju:t/ verb [T] formal to start a 
plan, law, system, etc Major reforms were in- 
stituted in the company's finance department. 


institution /,nsti'tju:[?n/ noun [C] 1 [ORGANIZA- 
TION] a large and important organization, such 
as a university or bank one of the country's top 
medical institutions 2 [PLACE] a building where 
people are sent so they can be looked after, for 
example a prison or hospital 3 [TRADITION] a cus- 
tom that has existed for a long time the insti- 
tution of marriage einstitutional adjective 
relating to an institution 


instruct /in'strakt/ verb [T] 1 [ORDER] to officially 
tell someone to do something [+ to do sth] Staff 
are instructed not to use the telephones for per- 
sonal calls. 2 [TEACH] formal to teach someone 
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instruction 


about something She is there to instruct people 
in the safe use of the gym equipment. 


oinstruction /i'strAkf»n/ noun 1 [ORDER/DEMAND 


[C] something that you have been told to do [4 
to do sth] J had strict instructions to call them 
as soon as I arrived home. 2 [U] formal 
the activity of teaching or training someone, 
or the information you are being taught relig- 
ious instruction 


follow the instructions e give instructions e 
detailed/full instructions e instructions on 
sth 


instructions /in'strakf?nz/ noun [plural] infor- 
mation that explains how to do or use some- 
thing Are there any instructions on how to 
load the software? o I just followed the in- 
structions. 


in'struction set noun [C] COMPUTING a list of 
all the instructions that a computer processor 
(= part that controls all the other parts) can 
do 


instructive /in'straktiv/ adjective providing 
useful information an instructive discussion 
einstructively adverb 


instructor /in'strakta‘/ noun [C] EDUCATION 
someone who teaches a particular sport or 
activity a driving instructor 


oinstrument /'mstroment/ noun [C] 1 [root] a 
tool that is used for doing something scientific 
instruments 2 MUSIC an object that is used for 
playing music, for example a piano or drum 
3 [EQUIPMENT] a piece of equipment that is used 
for measuring speed, light, fuel level, etc 4 [FOR 
ACHIEVING SOMETHING] someone or something that 
is used for achieving something The Internet 
is a very powerful instrument of communica- 
tion. DSee also: wind instrument 


instrumental / instra'ment*l/ adjective 1 be in- 
strumental in sth/doing sth to be one of the main 
people or things that make something happen 
Mikan was instrumental in establishing pro- 
fessional basketball in the US. 2 MUSIC involv- 
ing only musical instruments, and no singing 


insubordinate /,nso»'bo:d^not/ adjective not 
willing to obey rules or people in authority 
einsubordination /,inso,bo:dr'nerf*n/ noun [U] 


insubstantial / insob'stenf-l/ adjective not 
very large, strong, or good The meal was 
rather insubstantial. 


insufferable /in'saf?robl/ adjective extremely 
annoying or unpleasant insufferable arro- 
gance einsufferably adverb 


insufficient / inso'fi[?nt/ adjective not enough 
insufficient information |+ to do sth] Her income 
is insufficient to support a family. einsufficiently 
adverb 


insular /'nsjolo/ adjective only interested in 
your own country, life, etc and not willing to 
accept new ideas or people einsularity 
/ 1msjo'laeroti/ noun [U] 


insulate /'insjoleit/ verb [T] 1 [COVER] to cover 
something with a special material so that heat, 
electricity, or sound cannot escape through it 
2 [PROTECT] to protect someone from unpleasant 
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experiences or bad influences parents who 
want to insulate their children from real life 


insulation /,nsjo'lerf»n/ noun [U] 1 [MATERIAL] a 
special material used for insulating something 
such as a wall, roof, or building 2 [PROCESS/CON- 
DITION] when you insulate something, or when 
something is insulated 


insulator /'nsjoleit»/ noun [C] material or a 
device that stops heat, electricity or sound 
coming through 


insulin /'insjoli/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a substance 
produced by the body that controls the 
amount of sugar in your blood 


insult? /in'sAlt/ verb [T] to say or do something 
to someone that is rude and offensive How 
dare you insult me in front of my friends! ein- 
sulting adjective rude and offensive an insult- 
ing remark 


insult /'insAlt/ noun |C] 1 a rude and offensive 
remark or action They were shouting insults 
at each other. o His comments are an insult to 
the victims of the war. 2 add insult to injury to 
make someone's bad situation worse by doing 
something else to upset them 


insupportable / insa'ps:tabl/ adjective formal 
too bad or unpleasant to deal with or accept 


take out insurance e insurance against [sick- 
ness/fire, etc] e an insurance company/pol- 
icy/premium e car/travel insurance 


insurance /in'foorns/ noun [U] FINANCE an 
agreement in which you pay a company 
money and they pay your costs if you have an 
accident, injury, etc car/travel insurance 
o an insurance policy 


insure /in'[o»/ verb [T] FINANCE to buy insur- 
ance from a company, or to provide insurance 
for someone I need to get my car insured. 
o The policy insures you against damage and 
theft. 


insurmountable  /,nso'mauntobl/ adjective 
formal impossible to deal with an insur- 
mountable problem/task 


insurrection / insr'ekf?n/ noun [C, U] POLITICS 
when a group of people use force to try to get 
control of a government 


intact /in'tekt/ adjective not damaged or 
destroyed Many of the old buildings are still 
intact. 


intaglio printing /in'ta:liouprintm/ noun [U] 
DT a method of printing using a surface with 
lines cut into it 


intake /'inteik/ noun [C] 1 [FOOD/AIR] the amount 
of food or drink that you take into your body 
[usually singular] Reducing your salt intake can 
help to lower blood pressure. 2 [PEOPLE] UK the 
group of people who start working or studying 
somewhere at the same time a new intake of 
students 


intangible /in'tend3abl/ adjective An intangi- 
ble feeling or quality exists but you cannot 
describe or prove it. 


integer /‘ntid3ar/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
whole number 
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integral /'intigral/ adjective necessary and im- 
portant as part of something The Internet has 
become an integral part of modern life. 


integrate /'intigreit/ verb 1 [PEOPLE] [I, T] to be- 
come part of a group or society, or to help 
someone do this After a few weeks of training 
he was fully integrated into the team. 2 [THINGS/ 
IDEAS] [T] to combine two or more things to 
make something more effective plans to inte- 
grate the two schools eintegration / inti'grer[?n/ 
noun [U] 


integrated ‘circuit noun [C] COMPUTING a lot 
of small electronic parts on one microchip, 
used for doing jobs where separate parts 
would take much more space 


integrity /in'tegrati/ noun [U] 1 honesty and 
the ability to do or know what is morally right 
a woman of great integrity 2 COMPUTING The 
integrity of computer data is the state of being 
correct and well organized. 


intellect /'ntlekt/ noun [C, U] the ability to 
learn and understand something, and to form 
ideas, judgments, and opinions about what 
you have learned His energy and intellect are 
respected by many people. 


intellectual’ / int°l'cktjual/ adjective 1 [THINK 
ING] using or relating to your ability to think 
and understand things intellectual work o in- 
tellectual and physical development 2 [INTERESTED 
IN IDEAS] interested in learning and in thinking 


about complicated ideas She's very intellectual. 
eintellectually adverb 


intellectual? /,int;l'ektjuol/ noun [C] someone 
who enjoys studying and thinking about com- 
plicated ideas 


average/great/high/low intelligence 
e have/show/use intelligence 


o«intelligence /m'telidins/ noun [U] 1 the abil- 
ity to learn, understand, and think about 
things a child of low intelligence 2 POLITICS 
secret information about the governments of 
other countries, or the group of people who get 
this information military intelligence >See also: 
artificial intelligence 


o«intelligent /m'telidsnt/ adjective able to learn 
and understand things easily a highly intelli- 
gent young woman eintelligently adverb 


intelligible /in'telid3abl/ adjective able to be 
understood Opposite unintelligible 


o«intend /in'tend/ verb 1 [T] to want and plan to 
do something [+ to do sth] How long are you 
intending to stay in Paris? [+ doing sth] I don't 
intend seeing him again. 2 be intended for sb; 
be intended as sth to be made, designed, or 
provided for a particular person or purpose 
The book is intended for anyone who wants to 
learn more about the Internet. 


intense /in'tens/ adjective 1 [EXTREME] extreme or 
very strong intense heat/pain 2 [SERIOUS] Intense 
people are very serious, and usually have 
strong emotions or opinions. eintensely adverb 
Clare disliked him intensely. eintensity noun [U] 


intensify /i'tensifa/ verb |I, T] to become 
greater, more serious, or more extreme, or to 


intercom 


make something do this The fighting has in- 
tensified in the past week. 


intensive /in'tensiv/ adjective involving a lot 
of work in a short period of time fen weeks of 
intensive training eintensively adverb 


intensive 'care noun [U] HEALTH the part of a 
hospital used for treating people who are 
seriously ill or very badly injured 


intent? /in'tent/ noun [U, no plural] formal 
1 when you want and plan to do something [+ 
to do sth] Jt had not been his intent to hurt 
anyone. 2 to/for all intents (and purposes) in 
all the most important ways To all intents and 
purposes, the project was a disaster. 


intent? /in'tent/ adjective 1 be intent on sth/do- 
ing sth to be determined to do or achieve some- 
thing She seems intent on winning this year's 
tennis tournament. 2 giving a lot of attention 
to something She had an intent look on her 


announce/ declare/signal your intention e 
have no intention of doing sth 


ointention /i'tenf»/ noun [C, U] something 


that you want and plan to do [+ to do sth] She 
announced her intention to resign. |+ of + doing 
sth] 7 have no intention of seeing him again. 


intentional /im'tenf»nl/ adjective planned or 
intended I’m sorry if I said something that of- 
fended you. It really wasn't intentional. einten- 
tionally adverb 


inter- /into-/ prefix between or among inter- 
national o an interdepartmental meeting 


interact /ntor'ekt/ verb |l] 1 [TALK/BEHAVE] to 
talk and do things with other people At school, 
teachers say he interacted well with other stu- 
dents. 2 [HAVE AN EFFECT] If two things interact, 
they have an effect on each other. We are look- 
ing at how these chemicals interact. 


interaction / intor'ekJ*n/ noun [C, U] 1 [PEOPLE 
the activity of talking and doing things with 
other people, or the way you do this Our work 
involves a lot of interaction with the custom- 
ers. 2 [THINGS] when two or more things combine 
and have an effect on each other 


interactive = /,ntorzktiv/ adjective 1 
COMPUTING Interactive computer programs, 
games, etc involve the person using them by 
reacting to the way they use them. 2 involving 
communication between people 


intercept / inta'sept/ verb [T] to stop someone 
or something before they are able to reach a 
particular place Johnson intercepted the pass 
and went on to score the third goal. eintercep- 
tion /,inta'sepf°n/ noun [C, U] 


interchangeable /inta'tfemd3abl/ adjective 
If things are interchangeable, you can 
exchange them because they can be used in 
the same way. interchangeable words einter- 
changeably adverb 


intercom /'intokom/ noun [C] an electronic sys- 
tem used for communicating with people in 
different parts of a building, aircraft, ship, etc 
A stewardess asked over the intercom if there 
was a doctor on board. 
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o«interest! /'introst/ noun 1 


intercontinental 


intercontinental / into kpontr'nent?l/ adjective 
in or between two continents an intercontinen- 
tal flight 

intercostal /,nto'kost!l/^ adjective ANATOMY, 
BIOLOGY between the ribs (= bones around the 
chest) intercostal muscles 2See picture at rib cage 
See picture at respiratory system 


intercourse /'intoko:s/ (also sexual intercourse) 
noun |U] formal when a man puts his penis 
into a woman's vagina 


develop/generate/have/show/take an in- 
terest e a genuine/keen/passionate/strong 
interest e an interest in sth e be of interest 


FEELING] [U, no plural] 
the feeling of wanting to give attention to 
something or discover more about it Mark 
had an interest in the media and wanted to 
become a journalist. o After a while he simply 
lost interest in (= stopped being interested) 
his studies. o Bindi felt that her father didn't 
take much of an interest in her (= he was not 
very interested). 2 [ACTIVITY/SUBJECT| [C] some- 
thing you enjoy doing, studying, or experienc- 
ing We share a lot of the same interests, 
particularly music and football. 3 FINANCE [U] 
the extra money that you must pay to a bank, 
company, etc which has lent you money /ow 
interest rates 4 FINANCE [UJ the money you 
earn from keeping your money in a bank ac- 
count 5 [QUALITY] [U] a quality that makes you 
think something is interesting Would this 
book be of any interest to you? 6 [ADVANTAGE] |C, 
U] something that gives someone or something 
an advantage A union looks after the interests 
of its members. 7 be in sb's interest(s) to help 
someone and give them an advantage It may 
not be in your interests to change jobs so soon. 
8 in the interest(s) of sth in order to achieve a 
particular situation or quality In the interest 
of safety, passengers are advised to wear their 
seat belts at all times. 9 |LEGAL RIGHT| [C] formal 
the legal right to own or receive part of a 
building, company, profits, etc See also: self- 
interest, vested interest 


interest? /'introst/ verb [T] If someone or some- 
thing interests you, you want to give them 
your attention and discover more about them. 
History doesn't really interest me. 


o«interested /'intrastid/ adjective 1 (GIVING ATTEN- 
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You can use absorbing or gripping to de- 
scribe a game, book, film, etc. which is 
so interesting that it keeps your atten- 
tion completely: J found the book abso- 
lutely gripping - I couldn't put it down. 
e It was a very absorbing film. 


A game, book, TV programme, etc. which 
is so interesting that you cannot stop 
playing, reading, or watching it, may be 
described as compulsive: I found the 
whole series compulsive viewing. 


Fascinating is often used to describe some- 
one or something you have seen or 
heard that you have found extremely in- 
teresting: The history of the place was ab- 
solutely fascinating. e He’s fascinating 
on the subject. 


If something or someone is interesting be- 
cause they seem mysterious and make 
you want to know more about them, you 
can say that they are intriguing: It’s a 
very intriguing situation. 


interesting or interested? 
Interested is used to describe how someone feels about 
a person or thing. 


I'm interested in theatre. 
Pmi MM : 


If a person or thing is interesting, they make you feel 
interested. 


It was an interesting film. 


'interest irate noun [C] ECONOMICS, FINANCE the 
per cent of an amount of money which is 
charged by a bank or other financial company 


interface’ /'intofeis/ noun [C] 1 COMPUTING a 
connection between two pieces of electronic 
equipment, or between a person and a com- 
puter a simple user interface 2 a situation, 
way, or place where two things can come to- 
gether and have an effect on each other the 
interface between technology and tradition 


interface? /'ntofers/ verb |I, T] COMPUTING to 
communicate with people or electronic equip- 
ment, or to make people or electronic equip- 
ment communicate We use email to interface 
with our customers. 


TION] [never before noun] wanting to give youro«interfere /,nto'fro'/ verb [I] to try to control or 


attention to something and discover more 
about it Sarah’s only interested in boys, CDs, 
and clothes. |+ to do sth] I'd be interested to find 
out more about the course. DOpposite uninter- 
ested 2 [WANTING SOMETHING] [never before noun] 
wanting to do, get, or achieve something [+ in 
+ doing sth] Mark said he's interested in buying 
your bike. 3 interested parties/groups people 
who will be affected by a situation Opposite 
disinterested 


o«interesting /'mntrostm/ adjective Someone or 
something that is interesting keeps your at- 
tention because they are unusual, exciting, or 
have lots of ideas. an interesting person o The 
museum was really interesting. [+ to do sth] It'll 
be interesting to see what Mum thinks of John's 
new girlfriend. 


become involved in a situation, in a way that 
is annoying 7 know he's worried about us, but 
I wish he wouldn't interfere. o You shouldn't 
interfere in other people's business. 

interfere with sth phrasal verb 1 
CAUSE PROBLEMS] to prevent something from 
working effectively or from developing suc- 
cessfully I try not to let my dancing classes in- 
terfere with my schoolwork. 2 [RADIO SIGNALS] If 
something interferes with radio or television 
signals, it stops you from getting good pictures 
or sound. 


interference in sth e interference from sb 


interference / into'frorns/ noun [U] 1 [SITUATION 
when someone tries to interfere in a situation 
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There have been claims of too much political 
interference in education. 2 [ELECTRONIC SIGNAL| 
noise or other electronic signals that stop 


you from getting good pictures or sound on 2o.international* 


television or radio 


interferon /,nto'fioron/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a 
substance produced in the body to fight 
against viruses (- organisms that cause dis- 
ease) 


interglacial /,nto'glersioal/ adjective GEOGRA- 
PHY happening between two periods where gla- 
ciers (= large masses of ice) covered the land 


interim! /'int?rim/ adjective [always before noun] 
temporary and intended to be used or accepted 
until something permanent exists an interim 
solution o an interim government 


interim? /'intrim/ noun in the interim in the 
time between two particular periods or events 


interior /in'tioris/ noun [|C] the inside part of 


something the grand interior of the hotel 20p- 
posite exterior 


interior de'sign noun [U] the job of choosing 
colours, designs, etc for the inside of a house 
or room einterior designer noun [C] someone 
whose job is to do interior design 


interjection / into'dsek[*n/ noun [C] LANGUAGE 
an exclamation or sudden expression of your 
feelings. For example ‘Hey’ in ‘Hey you! is an 
interjection. 

interlude /‘intalu:d/ noun [C] a period of time 
between two events, activities, etc a brief in- 
terlude of peace 


intermediary /nto'mi:diori/ noun [C] some- 
one who works with two people or groups to 
help them agree on something important 


intermediate  /,nto'miidiot/ adjective 1 
EDUCATION between the highest and lowest lev- 
els of knowledge or skill intermediate students 
2 between two different stages in a process in- 
termediate steps towards achieving our goal 


interminable /:in't3:minobl/ adjective lasting a 
very long time, in a way that is boring an in- 
terminable train journey einterminably adverb 


intermission /,nto'mif?n/ noun [C] a short 
period between the parts of a play, perform- 
ance, etc 


intermittent / nto'mit?nt/ adjective stopping 
and starting again for short periods of time 
intermittent rain eintermittently adverb 


inter-molecular /,ntomo'lekjolo/ adjective 
PHYSICS happening among or between mole- 
cules 


intern" /'ints:n/ noun [C] US 1 HEALTH a young 
doctor who works in a hospital to finish their 
medical education 2 a student who learns 
about a particular job by doing it for a short 
period of time einternship noun [C] the time 
when someone is an intern 


intern? /in'ts:n/ verb [T] POLITICS to put someone 
in prison for political reasons, especially dur- 
ing a war einternment noun [U] when someone 
is interned 


internal /in'ts:n°l/ adjective 1 [INSIDE A PLACE] hap- 
pening or coming from inside a particular 
country, group, or organization an internal 
report o internal disputes 2 [BODY] inside your 
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body internal injuries 3 PLACE] inside a country, 
building, area, etc an internal flight o internal 
walls 2Opposite external einternally adverb 


/unte'ne[^ml/ adjective relat- 
ing to or involving two or more countries 
international politics o an international team 
of scientists einternationally adverb 


international? /into'nefenl/ noun [C] UK 
SPORT a game of sport involving two or more 
countries, or a player in one of these games a 
one-day international in South Africa 


the international com'munity noun POL- 
ITICS countries of the world considered or act- 
ing together as a group The international 
community expressed shock at the attacks. 


browse/surf the Internet e on the Internet e 
download sth from the Internet e Internet ac- 
cess e an Internet provider/service pro- 
vider 


othe Internet /'imtonet/ noun INTERNET (also the 


Net) the system that connects computers all 
over the world and allows people who use com- 
puters to look at websites (= electronic docu- 
ments) She found a lot of information on the 
Internet. o a company that provides cheap 
Internet access DSee Extra help page The Web and 
the Internet on page Centre 36. 


‘internet ,cafe noun [C] a place where custom- 
ers can buy food and drink and use computers 
to search for information on the Internet 


‘Internet dating noun [U] INTERNET a way to 
meet people for possible romantic relation- 
ships, in which you look at descriptions of peo- 
ple on a website and arrange to meet them if 
you like them 


interpersonal / inta'ps:s*n"l/ adjective SOCIETY 
connected with relationships between people 


interplay /'intoplei/ noun [U] the effect that two 
or more things have on each other I’m inter- 
ested in the interplay between Latin and Eng- 
lish. 


interpret /in'ts:prit/ verb 1 [T] to explain or de- 
cide what you think a particular phrase, per- 
formance, action, etc means His comments 
were interpreted as an attack on the govern- 
ment. 2 LANGUAGE |I, T] to change what some- 
one has said into another language We had to 
ask the guide to interpret for us. 


interpretation /in,ts:pri'te1f°n/ noun 1 [EXPLA 
NATION] [C, U] an explanation or opinion of what 
something means traditional interpretations of 
the Bible 2 [STORY/MUSIC] [C] the way someone 
performs a particular play, piece of music, etc 
a beautiful interpretation of Swan Lake 


interpreter /in'ts:prita'‘/ noun [C] 1 LANGUAGE 
someone whose job is to change what someone 
else is saying into another language 2 
COMPUTING a computer program that changes 
the instructions in another program into a 
form that can be easily understood by a com- 
puter 


interquartile range /inta,kwo:tail 'remd3/ 
noun [C usually singular] MATHEMATICS in statis- 
tics, the numbers that are above the lowest 
25% and below the top 25% 
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interrogate 


interrogate /in'terageit/ verb [T] to ask some- 
one a lot of questions, often with great force 
Police have arrested and interrogated the two 
suspects. einterrogation /1n,tero'ger[»n/ noun |C, 
UJ] twelve hours of brutal interrogation einter- 
rogator noun |C] 


interrogative /,nta'rogativ/ noun [C] LAN- 
GUAGE a word or sentence used when asking a 
question. For example ‘Who’ and ‘Why’ are in- 
terrogatives. einterrogative adjective 


o«interrupt /,mta'rapt/ verb 1 [STOP SOMEONE] |I, T] 
to stop someone while they are talking or do- 
ing something, by saying or doing something 
yourself J was trying to work but the children 
were interrupting me. 2 T] to 
stop an action or activity, usually for a short 
period of time In 1998, a leg injury interrupted 
his sporting career. 


a brief/short interruption e without inter- 
ruption e an interruption in/of sth 


interruption / into'rap[?n/ noun [C, U] when an 
action or activity is interrupted, or something 
that interrupts someone or something 


intersect /,nto'sekt/ verb |l, T] If two things 
such as lines or roads intersect, they go across 
each other at a particular point. 


intersection / into'sekf^n/ noun [C] 1 US (UK 
junction) the place where two roads meet or 
cross each other 2 MATHEMATICS the place 
where two lines cross each other 3 
MATHEMATICS the group of items that belong to 
two different sets 


interspersed  /nto'sps:st/ adjective inter- 
spersed with sth having something in several 
places among something else farmland inter- 
spersed with forests and lakes 


interstate /'nto,steit/ adjective [always before 
noun] relating to, or involving two or more US 
states interstate commerce/travel o an inter- 
state highway 


interval /'ntovl/ noun 1 [TIME] [C] a period of 
time between two actions, activities, or events 
After an interval of three days the peace talks 
resumed. 2 at intervals repeated after a partic- 
ular period of time or particular distance 
Patients were injected with the drug at 
four-hour intervals (- every four hours). 
3 [PERFORMANCE] [C] UK (UK/US intermission) a 
short period of time between the parts of a 
play, performance, etc 


intervene / inta'vi:n/ verb [I] 1 BECOME INVOLVED 
to become involved in a situation in order to 
try to stop a fight, argument, problem, etc Gov- 
ernment officials refused to intervene in the re- 
cent disputes. |+ to do sth] Harris intervened to 
stop the attack. 2 [INTERRUPT] to interrupt some- 
one who is talking "Mr Lawrence," the judge 
intervened, "please be silent". 3 [PREVENT] If some- 
thing intervenes, it stops something or pre- 
vents it from happening. She was going to 
marry Barratt but tragedy intervened. 


intervening /,nto'vi:nip/ adjective the inter- 
vening months/period/years, etc the time be- 
tween two events In the intervening years, his 
illness had become a lot worse. 
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ointerview" /'intevju:/ noun [C] 1 


ointo /'mto, 'intu/ preposition 1 [N 
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intervention /,nto'venf»n/ noun |C, UJ when 
someone intervenes, especially to prevent 
something from happening Without medical 
intervention, the child would have died. 


an exclusive/frank/in-depth interview e 
conduct/do/give/have an interview e an in- 
terview with sb 


JOB/COURSE; a 
meeting in which someone asks you questions 
to see if you are suitable for a job or course 7 
had an interview last week for a job in Lon- 
don. 2 |NEWS| a meeting in which someone is 
asked questions for a newspaper article, tele- 
vision show, etc an exclusive interview with 
Madonna 3 LAW a meeting in which the police 
ask someone questions to see if they have com- 
mitted a crime 


interview? /'intovju:/ verb [T] to ask someone 
questions in an interview Police are interview- 
ing a 43-year-old man in connection with the 
murder. o So far we've interviewed five 
applicants for the Managing Director's job. 
einterviewer noun [|C] 


interviewee /,ntovju'ii/ noun [C] someone 
who is being interviewed 


intestine /in'testm/ noun [C] ANATOMY a long 
tube that carries food from your stomach 
eintestinal /,ntes'tamol, m'testinal/ adjective 
relating to your intestine 


intimacy /'intimosi/ noun [U] when you have a 
very special friendship or sexual relationship 
with someone 


intimate" /'intimot/ adjective 1 PRIVATE] private 
and personal intimate details of her family 
life o intimate conversations 2 [RELATIONSHIP| hav- 
ing a special relationship with someone who 
you like or love very much an intimate friend 
3 [SMALL] If a place or event is intimate, it is 
small in a way that feels comfortable or pri- 
vate. an intimate hotel 4 an intimate knowledge/ 
understanding of sth when you know all of the 
facts about something or about how it works 
eintimately adverb 


intimate? /'intimeit/ verb [T] formal to suggest 
that something is true without saying it 
directly 


intimidate /in'timideit/ verb [T] to intention- 
ally frighten someone, especially so that they 
will do what you want  eintimidation 
/1in,timr'derf?n/ noun [U] 


intimidated /in'timideitid/ adjective fright- 
ened or nervous because you are not confident 
in a situation Older people can feel very intim- 
idated by computers. eintimidating adjective 
making you feel intimidated 7 find speaking in 
front of a crowd very intimidating. 


towards the 
inside or middle of something Stop running 
around and get into bed! o He's gone into a 
shop across the road. 2 [CHANGE] used to show 
when a person or thing changes from one form 
or condition to another We're planning to turn 
the smallest bedroom into an office. o Her last 
novel was translated into nineteen languages. 
3 [ABOUT] involving or about something an in- 
vestigation into the cause of the fire 4 [TOWARDS 
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in the direction of something or someone She 
was looking straight into his eyes. 5 |HiT| moving 
towards something or someone and hitting 


them I backed the car into the garden wall.o.imtroduce /,ntro'djus/ verb [T] 1 


6 be into sth informal to be very interested in 
something Kate's really into classical music. 
7 [DIVIDE] used when dividing one number by 
another What's 5 into 125? 


intolerable /in'tolrobl/ adjective too bad or 
unpleasant to deal with or accept an intoler- 
able situation eintolerably adverb 


intolerance /in'tolrens/ noun [U] when some- 
one is intolerant religious intolerance 


intolerant /in'tolrent/ adjective refusing to 
accept any opinions, beliefs, customs, etc 
that are different from your own 


intonation /,ntoo'neif»n/ noun [C, U] LAN- 
GUAGE the way your voice goes up and down 
when you speak 


intoxicated /in'toksikertid/ adjective 1 [DRUNK 
formal drunk 2 [VERY EXCITED] literary very ex- 
cited or enthusiastic about someone or some- 
thing eintoxicating adjective making you in- 
toxicated eintoxication /1n,toksr'kerf?n/ noun [U 

intra- /intro-/ prefix within an intranet 


intra-molecular /,ntromo'lekjolo/ adjective 
PHYSICS happening inside a molecule or mole- 
cules 


intranet /'intronet/ noun [C] COMPUTING a sys- 
tem that connects the computers in a company 
or organization so that people can share infor- 
mation and send messages 


intransitive /in'trensotiv/ adjective LANGUAGE 
An intransitive verb does not have an object. 
In the sentence ‘John arrived first.’, ‘arrived’ 
is an intransitive verb. See Extra help page Verb 
patterns on page Centre 25. 2 Compare transitive 


intravenous /,ntro'vios/ adjective HEALTH, 
BIOLOGY Intravenous medicines or drugs are 
put directly into your veins (= tubes that carry 
your blood). eintravenously adverb 

in-tray /'intrei/ UK (US in-box) noun [C] a con- 
tainer where you keep letters and documents 
that need to be dealt with See colour picture The 
Office on page Centre 5 


intrepid /in'trepid/ adjective brave and willing 
to do dangerous things intrepid travellers 


intricacy /'intrikosi/ noun 1 the intricacies of sth 
the complicated details of something a booklet 
explaining the intricacies of the game's rules 
2 [U] the quality of being intricate the intricacy 
of the stone carvings 


intricate /'ntrikot/ adjective having many 
small or complicated parts and details an 
intricate pattern eintricately adverb 

intrigue" /in'tri:g/ verb [T] intriguing, past in- 
trigued If someone or something intrigues you, 
they interest you very much. Ancient Egyptian 
art has always intrigued me. 

intrigue? /'intri:xg/ noun |C, U] a secret, clever 
plan to deceive someone or do something bad 
a tale of romance, intrigue, and betrayal 

intriguing /in'tri:gin/ adjective very interest- 
ing an intriguing story 

intrinsic /in'trinsik/ adjective [always before 
noun] An intrinsic quality or thing forms part 
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intrusion 


of the basic character of something or some- 
one. Drama is an intrinsic part of the school's 
curriculum. eintrinsically adverb 


SOMETHING 
NEW] to make something exist, happen, or be 
used for the first time CD players were first 
introduced in 1983. o We have introduced a new 
training schedule for employees. 2 |MEETING PEO- 
PLE] to tell someone another person's name the 
first time that they meet He took me round the 
room and introduced me to everyone. [often re- 
flexive] Emma introduced herself and they 
shook hands. 3 to tell an audi- 
ence who is going to speak to them or perform 
for them Td like to introduce Rachel Elliott who 
is our speaker this evening. 

introduce sb to sth phrasal verb to help some- 
one experience something for the first time 
His father introduced him to the pleasures of 
good food. 


o«introduction /,ntro'dk[*n/ noun 1 SOMETHING 


NEW| [U] when you make something exist, hap- 
pen, or be used for the first time the introduc- 
tion of a minimum wage 2 [BOOK] [C] the first 
part of a book or speech 3 [BASIC KNOWLEDGE] [C] 
a book or course which provides basic knowl- 
edge about a subject an introduction to psy- 
chology 4 [FIRST EXPERIENCE] [no plural] the first 
time someone experiences something It was 
our first introduction to great poetry. 5 [FIRST 
MEETING] [C] when you tell someone another per- 
son's name the first time that they meet [usu- 
ally plural] Can you do the introductions? 6 [ro 
AN AUDIENCE] [C, U] when you tell an audience 
who is going to speak to them or perform for 
them My next guest needs no introduction. 

introductory / intra'dakteri/ adjective 1 an in- 
troductory chapter/essay/message, etc a part 
that comes at the beginning of a piece of writ- 
ing or a speech and explains what will come 
later 2 an introductory book/course/lesson, etc 
something that provides basic information 
about a subject an introductory course in eco- 
nomics 3 an introductory discount/fare/offer, etc 
something that you get when you start buying 
something or using a service 


introspective ^ /,ntrov'spektiv/ — adjective 
thinking a lot about your own thoughts and 
feelings, in a way that is not always good for 
you eintrospection / introu'spek[»n/ noun [U] 

introvert /'introova:t/ noun [C] someone who is 
quiet and shy and prefers to be alone eintro- 
verted adjective an introverted child S Opposite 
extrovert 

intrude /in'tru:d/ verb [I] to become involved in 
a situation which people want to be private 
They should not have intruded on the family's 
grief. 

intruder /in'tru:da'/ noun [C] someone who en- 
ters a place where they are not allowed to be, 
often to commit a crime 


an unwarranted/unwelcome intrusion e an 
intrusion into/on sth 


intrusion /in'tru:3°n/ noun [C, UJ when some- 
one becomes involved in a situation which 
people want to be private She could not bear 
the intrusion into her private life. 
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o«invention /i'venf»n/ noun 1 


intrusive 


intrusive /in'tru:siv/ adjective If something or 
someone is intrusive, they become involved in 
things which should be private. The magazine 
published intrusive pictures of the princess's 
family. 


intuition /,ntju'if»n/ noun [C, U] the feeling 
that you know something without being able 
to explain why Her approach to childcare is 
based on intuition. 


intuitive /in'tjuutiv/ adjective using intuition 
He has an intuitive understanding of animals. 
eintuitively adverb 


Inuit /'inuit/ noun [C, U] plural Inuit or Inuits SO- 
CIETY a group of people who live in the cold, 
northern areas of North America, Russia, and 
Greenland, or a member of this group 


inundate /'inandeit/ verb be inundated with/by 
sth to receive so much of something that you 
cannot deal with it Laura was inundated with 
flowers, cards, and other gifts. 


invade /in'veid/ verb 1 [COUNTRY] |I, T] to enter a 
country by force in order to take control of it 
Portugal was invaded by the French in 1807. 
2 [PLACE| [T] to enter a place in large numbers 
Every summer the town is invaded by tourists. 
3 invade sb's privacy to become involved in 
someone's private life when they do not want 
you to 


invader /in'veida'/ noun |C] someone who en- 
ters a country by force in order to take control 
of it 

invalid’ /'nvohd/ noun [C] HEALTH someone 
who is so ill that they have to be looked after 
by other people 


invalid? /in'velid/ adjective 1 LAW An invalid 
document, ticket, law, etc is not legally or of- 
ficially acceptable. 2 An invalid argument is 
not correct. 


invaluable /in'valjuobl/ adjective extremely 
useful Her contacts in government proved in- 
valuable to the company. 


invariably /in'veariabli/ adverb always The 
train is invariably packed. 


invasion /in'ver?n/ noun 1 [C, U] when an 
army enters a country by force in order to 
take control of it 2 an invasion of privacy be- 
coming involved in someone's private life 
when they do not want you to 


oinvent /in'vent/ verb [T] 1 o design or cre- 
ate something that has never existed before 
We've invented a new game. 2 [DECEIVE] to think 
of a story or explanation in order to deceive 
someone She invented an excuse to leave. 


NEW THING] [C] 
something that has been designed or created 
for the first time 2 |MAKING NEW THINGS| [U] when 
someone designs or creates something new the 
invention of printing 


inventive /in'ventiv/ adjective full of clever 
and interesting ideas inventive designs einven- 
tively adverb einventiveness noun [U] 


inventor /in'vento'/ noun [C] someone who de- 
signs and makes new things 

inventory /‘inv-ntri, in'ventri/ noun [C] a list of 
all the things that are in a place 
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O= Important words to learn 


inverse /in'vs:s/ adjective [never before noun] 
opposite in relation to something else Their 
standard of living was in inverse proportion to 
the number of children they had. 


inverse ‘function noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
function (= quantity that depends on another 
value) that does the opposite of a particular 
function 


inverse pro'portion noun [U] MATHEMATICS 
when the proportion of different amounts 
changes so that when one gets bigger, the 
other gets smaller 


invert /m'vs:t/ verb [T] formal to turn some- 
thing upside-down, or put something in the op- 
posite order from how it usually is 

invertase /in'va:terz/ (also sucrase) noun [|U] 
BIOLOGY an enzyme (- substance in the body 
that makes chemical reactions happen) found 
in the intestines that breaks down sucrose to 
fructose and glucose 


invertebrate /in'vs:tibrot/ noun [C] BIOLOGY 
an animal with no spine (= bones in the back) 
>Compare vertebrates einvertebrate adjective 


inverted commas /1n,v2:tid'komoz/ noun 
[plural] UK LANGUAGE a pair of marks (" ") or 
(^?) used before and after a group of words to 
show that they are spoken or that someone 
else originally wrote them See Extra help page 
Punctuation on page Centre 19. 


invest /in'vest/ verb 1 FINANCE |I, T] to give 
money to a bank, business, etc, or buy some- 
thing, because you hope to get a profit He's 
invested over a million pounds in the city's wa- 
terfront restoration project. 2 [T] to use a lot of 
time, effort, or emotions because you want to 
succeed I think she invests too much time and 
energy in her career. 
invest in sth phrasal verb FINANCE to buy some- 
thing because you think it will be useful Dad’s 
decided to invest in a computer. 


investigate /in'vestigeit/ verb |I, T] to try to 
discover all the facts about something, 
especially a crime or accident He was ques- 
tioned by detectives investigating the murder. 


carry out/conduct/launch an investigation 
e a detailed/full/thorough investigation e 
an investigation into sth e be under investi- 
gation 


investigation /in,vestr'geifj»n/ noun [C, U] 
when officials try to discover all the facts 
about something, especially a crime or an ac- 
cident Police have begun an investigation 
into his death. o The cause of the fire is still 
under investigation (= being investigated). 


investigative /in'vestigativ/ (9 /in'vesti- 
geitiv/ adjective trying to discover all the facts 
about something investigative journalists 


investigator /in'vestigeita'/ noun [C] someone 
who tries to discover all the facts about some- 
thing, especially as their job 

investment /in'vestmant/ noun 1 ECONOMICS, 
FINANCE |C, U] the money that you put in a 
bank, business, etc in order to make a profit, 
or the act of doing this Businesses need to in- 
crease their investment in new technology. 
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oinvitation / invr'terf?n/ noun 1 [INVITING SOMEONE 


o»invite! /in'vart/ verb [T] 1 


O= Important words to learn 


2 [C] something that you do or have, in order 
to have more in the future Going to college is 
an investment in the future. 


investor /in'vesto'/ noun |C] FINANCE someone 
who puts money in a bank, business, etc in 
order to make a profit 


inveterate /in'vetrot/ adjective an inveterate 
liar/gambler/reader, etc someone who does 
something very often 


invigorating /in'vigereitiy/ adjective making 
you feel very healthy and energetic a long, in- 
vigorating walk einvigorate verb [T] to make 
you feel very healthy and energetic 


invincible /in'vinsobl/ adjective If someone or 
something is invincible, it is impossible to de- 
feat or destroy them. The French army seemed 
invincible. 


invisible /in'vizobl/ adjective Someone or 
something that is invisible cannot be seen. 
invisible particles called electrons o The house 
was invisible from the road. einvisibility 


/1n,vizo'biloti/ noun [U] 


accept/decline/turn down an invitation e 
an invitation to sth 


[C, U] when someone invites you to do some- 
thing or go somewhere an invitation to din- 
ner |+ to do sth] He has accepted their 
invitation to visit China. 2 [PIECE OF PAPER] [C] a 
piece of paper or card that invites someone to 
an event 3 [CAUSE RESULT] [no plural] something 
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o«involve /in'volv/ verb [T] 1 


in-your-face 


invite? /'invait/ noun [C] informal an invitation 


inviting /in'vaitin/ adjective pleasant and at- 
tractive an inviting smile o The room looked 
cosy and inviting. einvitingly adverb 


in vitro fertilization /1n, vi:troufs:tilar'zerfen/ 
(also IVF) noun [U] HEALTH a treatment where a 
woman's egg is fertilized outside her body and 
put back in her body for the baby to grow 


invoice’ /'nvois/ noun [C] FINANCE a list that 
shows you how much you owe someone for 
work they have done or for goods they have 
supplied 


invoice? /'invois/ verb |T] FINANCE to send some- 
one an invoice 


invoke /:in'vook/ verb [T] formal to use a law, 
rule, etc to support what you are saying or 
doing The President may invoke federal law to 
stop the strike. 


involuntary /in'volent*ri/ adjective An invol- 
untary movement or action is something you 
do but cannot control. an involuntary shudder 
einvoluntarily adverb 


NECESSARY PART] If a 
situation or activity involves something, that 
thing is a necessary part of it. The trips often 
involve a lot of walking. o There are a lot of 
risks involved. 2 [AFFECT/INCLUDE] to affect or in- 
clude someone or something in an activity an 
event involving hundreds of people 3 [TAKE PART 
to make someone be part of an activity or 
process I prefer teaching methods that actively 
involve students in learning. 


that is likely to cause a particular result. o.involved /in'volvd/ adjective 1 be/get involved 
(in/with sth) to do things and be part of an ac- 
tivity or event How did you get involved in act- 
ing? 2 be/get involved with sb to have a sexual 
or romantic relationship with someone She 
got involved with a boy from college. 3 compli- 
cated a long and involved story 


especially a bad one It is an invitation to 
violence. 


SOCIAL EVENT] to ask 
someone to come to a social event They've 
invited us to the wedding. 2 [ASK OFFICIALLY] to 
officially ask someone to do something [+ to 
do sth] 7 was invited to appear on television. 
3 [REACTION] to do something that is likely to 
cause a particular reaction or result, espe- 
cially a bad one Unconventional ideas often in- 
vite attack. 

invite sb in phrasal verb to ask someone to 
come into your house The neighbours invited 
us in for coffee. 

invite sb over pArasal verb (also UK invite sb 
round) to invite someone to come to your 
house 


invite someone to something 
If you are talking about a social event, use the preposi- 
tion to. 

She invited me to the party. 

She-invited ord : 

She invited. z : 

If you are talking about a meal, you can use to or for. 
He invited me for dinner/to dinner. 


If you are talking about a particular type of food, or 
inviting someone for a particular activity, use for. 


I was invited for an interview. 
They invited her for a pizza. 


oinvolvement /i'volvmont/ noun [U 


close/ direct/personal involvement e in- 
volvement in sth 


when 
someone or something is involved in an activ- 
ity or event He denies any involvement in the 
attack. 


inward" /'inwod/ adjective 1 [MOVEMENT] [always 
before noun] towards the centre or the inside 
of something 2 inward investment ECONOMICS, 
FINANCE UK money from foreign companies 
that is put into businesses in your own coun- 
try 3 [INSIDE YOURSELF] [always before noun] inside 
your mind and not shown to other people in- 
ward feelings SOpposite outward 


inward? /'inwod/ (also UK inwards) adverb to- 
wards the inside or the centre The door slowly 
opened inward. 


inwardly /‘inwadli/ adverb in your mind with- 
out anyone else seeing or knowing She smiled 
inwardly. Opposite outwardly 


in-your-face (also in-yer-face) / 1nja'fe1s/ adjec- 
tive informal describes something that is done 
in a forceful way that intends to shock people 
in-your-face television advertising 
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iodide 


iodide /'aisodaid/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a chemi- 
cal compound of iodine with another element 


iodine /‘atadi:n/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a chemical 
element found in sea water, and used in some 
medicines (symbol I) 


ion /'aion/ noun [C] PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY an atom 
or small group of atoms which has an electri- 
cal charge because it has added or lost one or 
more electrons eionic /ar'pnik/ adjective 


ionic 'bond noun [C] CHEMISTRY a chemical 
bond in which two ions are joined together be- 
cause one has a positive charge and the other 
a negative charge 


ionize (also UK -ise) /'aronaiz/ verb |T, |] CHEM- 
ISTRY to form an ion or to make something 
form an ion 


the ionosphere /,r'pno,sfir/ noun GEOGRA- 
PHY part of the Earth’s atmosphere, from 
about 60 kilometres to about 1000 kilometres 
above the surface, in which there are many 
ions 

IOU / atou'ju:/ noun [C] FINANCE abbreviation for 
I owe you: a piece of paper saying that you will 
pay back money you owe 


IOW INTERNET internet abbreviation for in other 
words: used when you want to express some- 
thing in a different way in order to explain it 
clearly 


IPA /,arpi:'e1/ noun [U] LANGUAGE abbreviation 
for International Phonetic Alphabet: a system 
of symbols for showing how words are spoken 


iPod /'aippd/ noun [C] trademark one of a group 
of small electronic devices for storing and 
playing music 

IQ /ar'kjuz/ noun [C, U] abbreviation for intelli- 
gence quotient: a person's intelligence when 
measured by a special test a high/low IQ 


ir- /ir-/ prefix not irregular 


irate /arreit/ adjective extremely angry Hun- 
dreds of irate passengers have complained to 
the airline. 


iridium /rridiom/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a hard, 
yellow-white metal (formula Ir) 

iris /'aroris/ noun [|C] 1 a tall plant with purple, 
yellow, or white flowers 2 ANATOMY the col- 
oured part of your eye 


Irish’ /'aior:f/ adjective relating to Ireland Irish 
music/culture o Irish whisky 


Irish? /'aior:if/ noun 1 [U] the language that is 
spoken in some parts of Ireland 2 the lrish [plu- 
ral] the people of Ireland 


oiron? /aron/ noun 1 CHEMISTRY [U] a dark grey 


metal used to make steel (= very strong metal) 
and found in small amounts in blood and food 
(formula Fe) an iron bar/gate 2 [C] a piece of 
electrical equipment that you use for making 
clothes flat and smooth 2See also: cast iron, 
wrought iron 


iron? /aion/ verb |l, T] to make clothes flat and 
smooth using an iron / need to iron a shirt to 
wear tomorrow. 
iron sth out phrasal verb to solve a problem 
or difficulty We're still trying to iron out a few 
problems with the computer system. 


O= Important words to learn 


iron? /aisn/ adjective [always before noun] ex- 
tremely strong and determined a man of iron 
will DSee also: cast-iron 


ironic /are'ronik/ adjective 1 [HUMOUR] saying 
something that you do not mean, as a joke 
ironic comments 2 [SITUATION] An ironic situa- 
tion is strange because it is the opposite of 
what you expected. [+ that] Jt’s ironic that she 
was hurt by the very person she’s trying to help. 
eironically adverb 


ironing /‘arenin/ noun [U] 1 [Activity] the activity 
of making clothes flat and smooth using an 
iron (= a piece of electrical equipment) John 
was doing the ironing. 2 [CLOTHES] the clothes 
that are waiting to be ironed, or those that 
have just been ironed a basket full of ironing 


ironing board noun [C] a narrow table that 
you use for ironing 


irony /'arorni/ noun 1 [SITUATION] |C, U] a situation 
that is strange because it is the opposite of 
what you expected The irony is that now he's 
retired, he’s busier than ever. 2 [HUMOUR] [U] a 
type of humour in which people say some- 
thing they do not mean 


irradiate /rreidieit/ verb [T] FOOD to treat with 
radiation, especially food to keep it fresh eir- 
radiation noun [U] 


irrational /rrz[»l/ adjective Irrational feel- 
ings and actions are based on your emotions 
and not on good reasons. irrational behav- 
iour o an irrational fear of flying eirration- 
ality /1,rafen'elati/ noun [U] eirrationally adverb 


irrational 'number noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
number that cannot be expressed as the ratio 
(= relationship expressed in numbers showing 
how much bigger one thing is than the other) 
of two whole numbers 


irreconcilable /,rek:n'sadobl/ adjective for- 
mal Irreconcilable beliefs, opinions, etc are so 
different that no agreement is possible. Irrec- 
oncilable differences led to their divorce. 


irregular /rregjəlæ/ adjective 1 [TME] Irregular 
actions or events happen with a different 
amount of time between each one. an irregu- 
lar heartbeat o They met at irregular intervals. 
2 [SHAPE] not smooth or straight, or having 
parts that are different sizes an irregular 
coastline 3 LANGUAGE not following the general 
rules in grammar irregular verbs/plurals 4 |BE- 
HAVIOUR] UK formal slightly illegal, or not done 
in the usual and acceptable way He led a very 
irregular life. eirregularity /1,regja'lerati/ noun 
[C, U] eirregularly adverb 


irrelevant /rrelovint/ adjective not important 
ina particular situation The car had faults but 
these were irrelevant to the crash. eirrelevance 
/rrelovens/ noun |C, U] something that is irrel- 
evant, or the quality of being irrelevant eirrel- 
evantly adverb 


irreparable /rreprəbl/ adjective Irreparable 
damage, harm, injury, etc is so bad that it can 
never be repaired. eirreparably adverb 


irreplaceable / iri'pleisabl/ adjective Someone 
or something that is irreplaceable is so valu- 
able or special that you could not get another 
one like them. 
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irrepressible /,ri'presobl/ adjective 1 [PERSON 
always happy and energetic 2 [FEELINGS] An ir- 
repressible feeling is impossible to control. an 
irrepressible urge to travel eirrepressibly ad- 
verb 


irresistible /,rr'zistobl/ adjective 1 [ATTRACTIVE 
extremely attractive and impossible not to like 
or want an irresistible smile 2 [STRONG] too pow- 
erful to control or ignore irresistible pressure 
oan irresistible desire to run away eirresistibly 
adverb 


irrespective / iri'spektiv/ adverb irrespective 
of sth used to say that something does not af- 
fect a situation Everyone should be treated 
equally, irrespective of skin colour. 


irresponsible /,r'sponsobl/ adjective not 
thinking about the possible bad results of 
what you are doing an irresponsible attitude 
eirresponsibility /,1r1,sponsa'bilati/ noun |U] eir- 
responsibly adverb 


irreverent /:'revrnt/ adjective not showing 
any respect for people or traditions that are 
usually respected irreverent humour eirrev- 
erence /r'reverns/ noun [U] when someone or 
something is irreverent eirreverently adverb 


irreversible / iri'vs:sabl/ adjective Something 
that is irreversible cannot be changed back to 
how it was before. Smoking has caused irre- 
versible damage to his lungs. eirreversibly ad- 
verb 


irrevocable /rrevokobl/ adjective formal im- 
possible to change or stop irrevocable deci- 
sions eirrevocably adverb 


irrigate /‘rigeit/ verb [T] FARMING to provide 
water for an area of land so that crops can be 
grown eirrigation /,iri'gerf?n/ noun [U] 


irritable /'iritobl/ adjective becoming annoyed 
very easily Jack's been irritable all day. eirri- 
tability / irito'biloti/ noun [U] eirritably adverb 


irritant /'iritnt/ noun [C] 1 [ANNOYING] someone 
or something that makes you feel annoyed 2 
HEALTH a substance that makes part of your 
body hurt 


irritate /‘ritert/ verb [T] 1 [ANNOY] to annoy 
someone His comments really irritated me. 2 
HEALTH to make a part of your body hurt The 
smoke irritated her eyes. eirritation / 1ri'terf°n/ 
noun |C, U] 

irritated /'iriteitid/ adjective annoyed Ben be- 
gan to get increasingly irritated by/at her 


questions. |+ that] I was irritated that he didn't 
thank me. 


irritating /'rıtertıy/ adjective making you feel 
annoyed an irritating habit eirritatingly adverb 
ois strong form /1z/ weak form /z/ present simple 
he/she/it of be 
Islam /'zlaxm/ noun [U] RELIGION a religion 
based on belief in Allah, on the Koran, and on 
the teachings of Mohammed The followers of 
Islam are called Muslims. 
Islamic /iz'lamik/ adjective RELIGION related to 
Islam Islamic art o an Islamic country 
o«island /'ailond/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY an area of 
land that has water around it the Caribbean 
island of Grenada o the Hawaiian Islands eis- 
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ISP 


lander noun [C] someone who lives on an island 
>See also: desert island 


isle /ai/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY an island, often 
used in the name of a particular island the 
British Isles 


islets of Langerhans / ailitsov'langahenz/ 
noun [plural] ANATOMY a group of cells in the 
pancreas that produce the hormones insulin 
and glucagon 


o«isn't /'"izznt/ short for is not Mike isn't coming 


with us. 


isobar /'arsəuba:/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a line 
drawn on a weather map joining all the places 
which have the same air pressure 


isohyet / aisoo'haut/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a line 
on a map that connects places that have the 
same amount of rain 


isolate /'aisoleit/ verb [T] to separate someone 
or something from other people or things 
Scientists have been able to isolate the gene 
responsible for causing the illness. o He had 
been isolated from other prisoners. 


isolated /'aissleitid/ adjective 1 FAR AWAY] a long 
way from other places an isolated village in the 
mountains 2 [ALONE] alone and not having help 
or support from other people Kazuo felt very 
isolated at his new school. 3 an isolated case/ 
example/incident, etc an event, action, etc that 
happens only once 


isolation /,isl'eif»n/ noun 1 [SEPARATE] [U] the 
state of being separate from other people, 
places, or things the country's economic isola- 
tion from the rest of the world 2 in isolation 
alone, or separately from other people, places, 
or things T'hese poems cannot be considered in 
isolation. 3 [LONELY] [U] a feeling of being lonely 
I had this awful sense of isolation. 


isomer /'aisomo'/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY any one 
of a group of chemical substances which all 
have the same number and type of atoms but 
in which the arrangement of the atoms is 
slightly different between each substance 


isomerism /'aisomorizm/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY 
when two or more compounds have the same 
type of molecule but a different arrangement 
of atoms in the molecule 


isometric /,aisoo'metrik/ adjective ART, DT iso- 
metric drawing uses a method of drawing a 
shape with three dimensions using two dimen- 
sions isometric projection 


isosceles triangle /ai,spsoli:z'trarengl/ noun 
[C] MATHEMATICS a triangle with two sides of 
equal length Compare equilateral, scalene tri- 
angle 


isotope /'ar.sə.təup/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a form 
of an atom which has a different atomic 
weight from other forms of the same atom but 
the same chemical structure  eisotopic 
/aisa'topik/ adjective 


ISP /,ates'pi:/ noun [C] COMPUTING, INTERNET ab- 
breviation for Internet service provider: a 
company that connects your computer to the 
Internet, and lets you use email and other 
services 
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o«issue' /'ifu:/ noun 1 


issue 


O= Important words to learn 


a contentious / important / key / major / 


thorny issue e address/discuss/raise/ 
resolvean issuee the issue of sth 


PROBLEM] [C] an important 
subject or problem that people are discussing 
the issues of race and social classo political issues 
o Chris has raised a very important issue. 


azine, etc that is produced on a particular day 
Have you seen the latest issueof Computer World? 


with your nails I’ve got an itch in the middle of 
my back. 

itching /‘1t/in/ noun [U] HEALTH when a part of 
your body itches a lotion to stop itching 

itchy /'it [i/ adjective HEALTH Ifa part of your body 
is itchy, it feels uncomfortable and you want to 
rub it with your nails. an itchy nose eitchiness 
noun [|U] 


2 [NEWSPAPER OR MAGAZINE] [C] the newspaper, mag- it'd /'itad/ 1[TwoüLD|short forit would It'd begreat 


ifwe could meet next week. 2 |irHAD|shortforithad 
It'dtaken usan hour to find Bruce's house. 


3 at issue most important in what is being dis-o.item /'artom/ noun [C] 1 iNGLETHING]a single thing 


cussed The point at issue is what is best for the 
child. 4 take issue (with sb/sth) to disagree with 
what someone says or writes I would take issue 
with you on that. 5 have issues with sth to often 
besad,anxiousorangry becauseofsomethingA 
very high proportion of women diet frequently 
and have issues with their bodies. 


issue an order/ statement/warning e issue 
guidelines/instructions 


issue? /'ifu:/ verb [T] issuing, past issued 1 [SAY 
PUBLICLY] to say something officially The Prime 
Minister will issue a statement tomorrow. o Po- 
liceissued a warning about thedangers of play- 
ing near water. 2 [GIVE OFFICIALLY] to officially give 
something to someone to issue a passport/ 
ticket/invitation o All members will be issued 
witha membership card. 


IT /,ar'ti:/ noun [U 
information technology: the use of computers 
and other electronic equipment to store and 
send information 


o«it /it/ pronoun 1 [THING] used to refer to the thing, 


situation, or idea that has already been talked 


inasetoronalistthelastitemon thelisto Various 
stolen items were found. 2 [PIECE OF NEWS]a piece of 
news on television or radio, or ina newspaper a 
smallitem on the back pageof the localnewspaper 

itemize (also UK -ise) /'aitamaiz/ verb [T] to list 
things separately, often including details about 
eachthingan itemized phone bill 

iteration / it»r'erf»n/ noun [C] COMPUTING a new 
version ofa piece of software 

itinerant /ar'timrnt/ adjective [always before 
noun] formaltravelling from oneplacetoanother 
an itinerant preacher 

itinerary /ar'tirri/ noun [C] a list of places that 
you plan to visit on a journey The President's 
itinerary includes visits to Boston and New York. 


o«it'll /'itl/ short for it will It'll take about twenty 


minutes to get there. 


ix xem —Ó 
COMPUTING abbreviation foro" it S /1ts/ 1|IT1s]short for itis "What time is it?" "It's 


one o'clock." 2 (T HAS] short for it has It's been a 
longday and I'm tired. 


o«its /its/ determiner belonging to or relating to the 


thing that has already been talked about The 
househas itsownswimming pool. 


about "Have you seen my bag?" "It's in the hall. "oitself /it'self/ pronoun 1 the reflexive 


2 [DESCRIPTION] used before certain adjectives, 
nouns, or verbs to introduce an opinion or de- 
scription of a situation It’s unlikely that she'll 
arrive on time. 3|SU8JECT/OBJECT|used with certain 
verbs that need a subject or object but do not 
refer toa particular noun Jt costs less if you travel 
at the weekend. o I liked it in Scotland. 4 [TIME/ 
WEATHER] used with the verb ‘be’ in sentences 
giving the time, date, weather or distances It 
rained all day. o What time is it? 5 [SEEM] used as 
the subject of verbs such as ‘seem’, ‘appear’ and 
‘look’ It seemed unfair to leave her at home. 6 [EV- 
PHASIZE] used to emphasize one part of a sentence 
It'sthechildren I'mconcerned about, notme. 7 it's 
sb/sth used to say the name of a person or thing 
when the person you are speaking to does not 
know It’s your Dad on the phone. 


italics /r'tzliks/ noun [plural] LANGUAGE a style of 
writing or printing in which the letters slope to 
therighteitalicadjective written in italics 


itch’ /it{/ verb 1 HEALTH [I] If a part of your body 
itches, it feels uncomfortable and you want to 
rubit with yournails. Woollensweatersmakemy 
arms itch. 2 be itching to do sth informalto want 
to do something very much You could tell that 
they were itching to leave. 


itch? /it{/ noun [C] HEALTH an uncomfortable feel- 
ingon your skin that makes you want to rub it 


formofthe pronoun 'it' Thecat licked itselfclean. 
2 [EMPHASIS] used to emphasize the particular 
thing you are referring to T'he garden is enor- 
mous but the house itself is very small. 3 (all) by 
itself a [ALONE] alone The dog was in the house by 
itself for several days. b [AUTOMATIC 
automatically The heating comeson by itself. 4in 
itself as the only thing being talked about and 
nothing else You've managed to complete the 
course - that in itself is an achievement. 


ITV / aiti:'vi:/ noun abbreviation for Independent 
Television: one of the main television compa- 
nies in the United Kingdom There's a good film 
on ITVtonight. 


IV / ar'viz/ US (UK drip) noun [C] HEALTH a piece of 
medicalequipment used for putting liquids into 
yourbody 


I've /uv/ shortfor Ihave I’ve decided not to go. 


IVE / atvi:'ef/ noun [U] HEALTH abbreviation for in 
vitro fertilization: a treatment wherea woman's 
egg is fertilized outside her body and put back in 
her body for the baby to grow 


ivory /'aiv*ri/ noun |U] a hard, white substance 
from the tusks (= long teeth) of some animals, 
suchaselephants (- large, grey animals) 


ivy /'aivi/ noun [U] a dark green plant that often 
growsup walls 
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O= Important words to learn 41 jazz 


J, j /d3e1/ the tenth letter of the alphabet 


jab" /dzæb/ verb |I, T] jabbing, past jabbed to 
push something quickly and hard into or to- 
wards another thing He jabbed a finger into 
her back. 


jab? /dzæb/ noun [C] 1 a quick, hard push into 
or towards something 2 HEALTH UK informal 
an injection (= when a drug is put in your 
body with a needle) a flu jab 

jack’ /d3ek/ noun [C] 1 EQUIPMENT] a piece of 
equipment for lifting a heavy object such as a 
car 2 [PLAYING CARD] a playing card that comes 
between a ten and a queen the jack of dia- 
monds 


jack? /d3ek/ verb 
jack sth in phrasal verb UK informal to stop 
doing something, especially a job She's jacked 
in her job. 
jack sth up phrasal verb informal to increase 
a price or rate suddenly and by a large amount 

jackal /'dsak*l/ noun [C] a wild dog that hunts 
in groups 

o«jacket /'dzækıt/ noun [C] a short coat a leather 

jacket >See colour picture Clothes on page Centre 8 
>See also: dinner jacket, life jacket, strait-jacket 

jacket po'tato noun [C] plural jacket potatoes 
UK FOOD a potato that has been baked in the 
oven with its skin on 

jack-knife? /'dzæknaıf/ noun [C] plural jack- 
knives a knife with a blade that can be folded 
away into the handle 

jack-knife? /'dzæk,narf/ verb [I] If a large truck 
jack-knifes, the front part turns round to face 
the back in a way that is not controlled. 

jackpot /'dsskpot/ noun 1 [C] an amount of 
money that is the largest prize anyone can win 
in a competition 2 hit the jackpot to be very 
successful, especially by winning or earning a 
lot of money 

Jacuzzi /d3a'ku:zi/ noun [C] trademark a bath 
or pool that produces bubbles in the water 

jade /dseid/ noun [U] GEOLOGY a green stone 
used in making jewellery 

jaded /'dseidid/ adjective tired or bored with 
something, especially because you have done 
it too much 

jagged /‘d3egid/ adjective very rough and 
sharp jagged rocks 

jaguar /'daegjus/ noun [C] a large, wild cat 
that lives in Central and South America 


be released from/be sent to jail e in jail ea 
jail sentence 


jail" (also UK gaol) /d3eil/ noun [C, U] a place 
where criminals are kept as a punishment He 
ended up in jail. 

jail? /d3ei/ verb [T] to put someone in a jail [of- 
ten passive] He was jailed for two years. 


jailer /'d3edo/ noun [C] someone who guards 
prisoners in a jail 

jam" /d3zm/ noun 1 FOOD [C, U] (also US jelly) a 
sweet food made from fruit that you spread on 
bread a jar of strawberry jam See colour picture 
Food on page Centre 11 2 [C] (a/so traffic jam) a 
line of cars, trucks, etc that are moving slowly 
or not moving We were stuck in a jam for 
hours. 


jam? /d3zm/ verb jamming, past jammed 1 jam 
sth in/into/on, etc to push something some- 
where firmly and tightly She jammed her 
hands into her pockets. 2 [STUCK||l, T] to get stuck 
or make something get stuck The machine 
keeps jamming. 3 [FLL] [T] to fill a place com- 
pletely [often passive] The streets were jammed 
with cars. 4 [STOP RADIO] [T] to send a signal that 
stops a radio being able to broadcast 

jamboree /,d3embrr'i:/ noun [C] a big celebra- 
tion or party 


Jan uritten abbreviation for January 


jangle /‘d3ngl/ verb [I, T] If small metal objects 
jangle, they hit together making a ringing 
noise, and if you jangle them, you make them 
make this noise. He was jangling his keys. 
ejangle noun [C] 

janitor /'dzænıtə/ noun [C] US someone whose 
job is to look after a building the school janitor 


o«January /'daenjvri/ (written abbreviation Jan) 


noun |C, U] the first month of the year 


jar’ /d3a:/ noun [C] a glass container used for 
storing food a jar of jam 


jar? /d3a:/ verb jarring, past jarred [Hir] [I, T] to 
move suddenly, hitting something and caus- 
ing pain or damage The movement jarred his 
injured leg. 
jar on sb phrasal verb UK to annoy someone 
Her voice jars on me. 


jargon /'d3a:gon/ noun [U] LANGUAGE words and 
phrases used by particular groups of people 
that are difficult for other people to under- 
stand legal jargon 


jaundice /'d3»:ndis/ noun [U] HEALTH a disease 
that makes your eyes and skin yellow 


jaundiced /'d5»:ndist/ adjective having a neg- 
ative opinion of something because of bad 
things that have happened to you a jaundiced 
view of marriage 

jaunt /ds»:nt/ noun [C] a short, enjoyable jour- 
ney 


jaunty /'d3o:nti/ adjective happy and confident 
a jaunty walk 


javelin /‘d3evlm/ noun 1 SPORT [C] a long, 
pointed stick that you throw as a sport 2 the 
javelin SPORT a sport in which you throw a 
javelin as far as you can 2See colour picture 
Sports 1 on page Centre 14 


jaw /d39:/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY either of the two 
bones in your mouth that contain your teeth 
>See colour picture The Body on page Centre 13 2 See 
picture at skull 2 sb's jaw drops If someone's jaw 
drops, their mouth opens because they are 
very surprised. 


jazz /dzæz/ noun [U] MUSIC music with a strong 
beat that is often played without written mu- 
sic a jazz band 
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jealous 


make sb jealous e insanely/madly jealous e 
jealous of sb/sth 


jealous /'dselos/ adjective 1 [WANTING SOMETHING 
unhappy and angry because you want some- 
thing that someone else has His new bike was 
making his friends jealous. o Steve has always 
been jealous of his brother's good looks. 2 [LOVE 
upset and angry because someone you love 
seems too interested in another person a jeal- 
ous husband ejealously adverb 


jealousy /‘d3elasi/ noun [U] jealous feelings 


o«jeans /d3i:nz/ noun [plural] trousers made from 
denim (= a strong, usually blue, material) a 
pair of jeans See colour picture Clothes on page 
Centre 8 


Jeep /dsi:p/ noun [C] trademark a strongly built 
vehicle with big wheels that is used for driv- 
ing over rough ground 


jeer /d310°/ verb |I, T] to laugh and shout insults 
at someone Te crowd outside his house jeered 
as he left. ejeer noun [C] 


Jell-O /‘dzelou/ noun [U] US trademark FOOD 
jelly 

jelly /'d3eti/ noun [C, U] 1 FOOD UK (US Jell-O) a 
soft but solid sweet food that shakes when you 
move it jelly and ice cream 2 FOOD US (UK/US 
jam) a sweet food made from fruit that you 
spread on bread 3 any substance that looks or 
feels like jelly The egg is surrounded by a layer 
of jelly. 

jellyfish /‘d3elifif/ noun [C] plural jellyfish a sea 
creature with a clear body that may sting you 
(= put poison into your skin) 

jelutong /‘dseljaton/ noun [U] DT a type of soft 
Wood often used to make models 


jeopardize (also UK -ise) /'d3epodaiz/ verb [T] 
to put something in a situation where there is 
a risk of failing or being harmed Bad weather 
could jeopardize all our plans. 

jeopardy /'dsepodi/ noun in jeopardy in danger 
of failing or being harmed Jf the factory closes, 
local jobs will be in jeopardy. 


jerk’ /d33:k/ verb |I, T] to move very quickly and 
suddenly, or to make something move like this 
The truck jerked forward. 


jerk? /d3s:k/ noun [C] 1 [MOVEMENT] a quick, sud- 
den movement a sudden jerk of the head 2 [STU- 
PID PERSON] mainly US informal a stupid or 
annoying person 


jerky /'das:ki/ adjective Jerky movements are 
quick and sudden. ejerkily adverb 


jersey /'d33:zi/ noun 1 [PIECE OF CLOTHING] [C] a 
piece of clothing which covers the top of your 
body and is pulled on over your head 2 [CLOTH 
[U] soft wool or cotton cloth used for making 
clothes 


jest /dsest/ noun in jest said as a joke 


Jesus Christ / d3i:zos'kraist/ noun RELIGION the 
Jewish holy man believed by Christians to be 
the Son of God, and on whose life and teach- 
ings Christianity is based 

jet! /dset/ noun [C] 1 [AIRCRAFT 
flies very fast DSee also: jumbo jet 2 


an aircraft that 
IWATER OR 


O= Important words to learn 


GAS| water or gas that is forced out of some- 
thing in a thin, strong line 

jet? /dset/ verb [I] jetting, past jetted jet in/off, 
etc to fly somewhere in an aircraft She jetted 
off to Athens for a week. 


jet-black /,dzet'blek/ noun [U] a very dark 
black colour ejet-black adjective jet-black hair 


‘jet engine noun [C] an engine that makes an 
aircraft fly very fast 


ijet lag noun [U] when you feel tired because 
you have just travelled a long distance on an 
aircraft 


jettison /‘dgetis’n/ verb [T] 1 [NOT WANT/NEED] to 
get rid of something you do not want or need 
The station has jettisoned educational broad- 
casts. 2 [MAKE LIGHTER] If an aircraft or a ship 
jettisons something, it throws it off to make 
itself lighter. 


jetty /'daeti/ noun [C] a wooden structure at the 
edge of the sea or a lake where people can get 
on and off boats 


Jew /d3u:/ noun [C] RELIGION, SOCIETY someone 
whose religion is Judaism, or who is related 
to the ancient people of Israel 


jewel /‘d3u:al/ noun [C] a valuable stone that is 
used to make jewellery 


jeweller UK (US jeweler) /‘d3u:ala/ noun [C] 
someone whose job is to sell or make jewellery 

jewellery UK (US jewelry) /‘d3u:alri/ noun [U] 
objects made from gold, silver, and valuable 
stones that you wear for decoration 


Jewish /'d3u:1f/ adjective RELIGION, SOCIETY re- 
lating or belonging to the Jews Jewish history/ 
law 


jibe (also gibe) /d3aib/ noun [C] an insulting re- 
mark He kept making jibes at me about my 
weight. 


jig /d31g/ noun [C] 1 MUSIC a traditional, quick 
dance, or the music it is danced to 2 DT a piece 
of equipment that guides a tool for cutting and 
holds the object being cut 


jiggle /‘dsigl/ verb |l, T] to make quick, short 
movements from side to side or to make some- 
thing else move like this 


jigsaw /'d319s:/ (also ‘jigsaw puzzle) noun [C] a 
picture in many small pieces that you put to- 
gether as a game 


jingle’ /‘d3ingl/ noun [C] 1 MUSIC a short song 
that is used to advertise a product on the radio 
or television 2 a sound made when small 
metal objects hit against each other 


jingle? /'d3:5gl/ verb |I, T] to make the sound of 
small metal objects hitting against each other 
a pocket full of jingling coins 

jinx /d3inks/ noun [C] someone or something 
that brings bad luck There seems to be a jinx 
on the school. ejinx verb [T] 


JIT /,dgerar'ti:/ adjective [always before noun] ab- 
breviation for just-in-time 

jitters /‘d3itaz/ noun [plural] a nervous feeling 
Hospitals give me the jitters. 

jittery /'d3itri/ adjective nervous She gets quite 
jittery about exams. 
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O= Important words to learn 


Jnr UK (UK/US Jr) written abbreviation for jun- 
ior (= the younger of two men in a family with 
the same name) 


A more formal alternative is the noun 
occupation: Please fill in your name, age 
and occupation. 


The nouns post and position are often 
used to talk about a particular job within 
an organisation: She's applied for a part- 
time teaching post/position. 


The noun career is sometimes used to de- 
scribe a job that a person does for a long 
period in their life: She's had a very suc- 
cessful career in marketing. 


A placement (UK) (internship US) is a job 
that someone does for a short time in order 
to learn more about a particular kind of 
work: He's got a year's placement in the 
medical labs. 


a dead-end/full-time/good/part-time/tem- 
porary job e apply for/create/do/find/get/ 
lose a job e a job as sth 


o«job /d3pb/ noun [C] 1 [PAID EMPLOYMENT] the regu- 

lar work that you do in order to earn money 
She got a job in publishing. o Hundreds of 
workers could lose their jobs. o Why don't you 
apply for a part-time job? >See Common Learner 
Error at work 2 [PIECE OF WORK] a piece of work that 
you have to do cooking, cleaning and other 
household jobs 3 [REsPONSIBILITY| something that 
is your responsibility It’s my job to water the 
plants. 4 make a bad/good, etc job of sth UK to 
do sth badly/well, etc 5 do a good/excellent, etc 
job to do something well/very well, etc She did 
a great job of organizing the event. 6 out of a 
job without a job How long have you been out 
of a job? 7 do the job If something does the 
job, it is suitable for a particular purpose. 
Here, this knife should do the job. 8 it's a good 
job UK informal If it is a good job that some- 
thing happened, it is lucky that it happened. 
[+ (that)] It’s a good job that Jo was there to help 
you. 9 just the job UK If something is just the 
job, it is exactly what you want or need. 

job description noun (C) a list of the things 
you must do in your work 

jobless /'d3oblos/ adjective SOCIETY without a 
job young jobless people 

job production noun [U] in business, the 
production of single products for different 
customers 

job satisfaction noun [U] the amount of 
pleasure and achievement your job makes you 
feel 

job security noun [U] If you have job security, 
your job is likely to be permanent. 

jobshare /'d;obfe»/ verb |I] UK If two people 
jobshare, they do one job between them, work- 
ing at different times. ejobshare noun UK 

jockey /‘d3pki/ noun [C] SPORT someone who 
rides horses in races See also: disc jockey 

jOg /d3vg/ verb jogging, past jogged 1 SPORT [I] 
to run slowly for exercise J jog through the 
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park every morning. 2 |T] to hit something gen- 
tly by mistake He jogged her arm. 3 jog sb's 
memory to cause someone to remember some- 
thing They hoped the photographs would jog 
his memory. ejog noun [no plural] Let's go for a 
jog. ejogging noun [U] 

jogger /'dsogo'/ noun [C] SPORT someone who 
runs for exercise 


o»join! /d3om/ verb 1 [BECOME MEMBER 
a member of a group or organization He joined 
the army when he was eighteen. 2 [DO WITH OTH- 
ERS] [T] to do something or go somewhere with 
someone Would you like to join us for dinner? 
3 [FASTEN] [T] to fasten or connect things together 
Join the ends together with strong glue. 
4 [MEET] [I, T] to meet at a particular point The 
Mississippi River and the Missouri join near St 
Louis. 5 join a line (also UK join a queue) to go 
and stand at the end of a row of people waiting 
for something See also: join forces (force) 


[T] to become 


join 
Join is not followed by a preposition when it is used in 
expressions such as ‘join a company’. 


He joined the team in 1998. 
He joined tot} ; : 


o#join in (sth) phrasal verb to become involved 
in an activity with other people We're playing 
cards. Would you like to join in? 
join up phrasal verb to become a member of 
the army or other military group 


join? /d3oi/ noun [C] UK the place where two 
or more things are fastened together 

joined-up /,d5»in'dap/ adjective UK 1 joined-up 
writing a style of writing where each letter in 
a word is connected to the next one 2 joined- 
up thinking thinking about a complicated prob- 
lem in an intelligent and original way, and 
considering everything that is connected with 
it 


joint 
joint? /dzəmt/ adjective [always before noun] be- 
longing to or done by two or more people a 
joint statement o The project was a joint 


effort by all the children in the class. ejointly 
adverb 


joint? /d5»mt/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY a place in 
your body where two bones meet the knee joint 
2 FOOD UK a large piece of meat, usually 
cooked in the oven a joint of beef 3 [CONNECTION 
a place where parts of a structure or machine 
are connected 4 [PLACE] informal a place where 
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joint-stock company 
something is sold, especially a restaurant or 
bar a pizza joint 


joint-stock company / dsomntstok'kamponi/ 
noun [C] a business which is owned by the 
group of people who have shares (- parts of a 
business) in the company 


joint 'venture noun [C] a business activity 
that is done by two separate companies work- 
ing together 


| crack/make/tell a joke e a dirty/sick jokee 
a joke about sth 


o»joke! /d30uk/ noun 1 [C] something which some- 
one says to make people laugh, usually a short 
story with a funny ending to tell/make a joke 
2 be a joke informal to not be serious or not 
deserve respect The investigation was a joke. 
3 be no joke to be serious or difficult It’s no 
joke driving on icy roads. 4 take a joke to un- 
derstand and accept a trick without becoming 
angry or upset See also: practical joke 


joke? /d32uk/ verb 1 [I] to say funny things, or 
not be serious She always jokes about her 
husband's cooking. 2 You must be joking!/You're 
joking! informal something you say to show 
that you are surprised by what someone has 
said, or do not believe it is true ejokingly ad- 
verb 


joker /'dzəukə/ noun [C] 1 [PERSON] someone who 
likes saying or doing funny things 2 [CARD] one 
of a set of playing cards which can be used 
instead of another card in some games 


jolly’ /'dzoli/ adjective happy or enjoyable We 
had a jolly evening. 


jolly? /‘d3pli/ adverb old-fashioned very a jolly 
good idea 


jolt’ /d3ault/ noun [C] 1 SUDDEN MOVEMENT] a sud- 
den, violent movement With a sudden jolt the 
train started moving again. 2 [SHOCK] an un- 
pleasant shock or surprise The reminder that 
he was dead gave her a jolt. 


jolt? /dzault/ verb |I, T] to move suddenly and 
forcefully, or to make someone or something 
do this The bus stopped suddenly and the 
passengers were jolted forward. 


jostle /'d3osl/ verb [I, T] to push other people in 
order to get somewhere in a crowd 
jostle for sth pArasal verb to try hard to get 
something Thousands of companies are jos- 
tling for business on the Internet. 


jot /dsot/ verb [T] jotting, past jotted to write 
something quickly She jotted a note to Sue. 
jot sth down phrasal verb to write something 
quickly on a piece of paper so that you remem- 
ber it 7 jotted down some notes during his 
speech. 


joule /d3u:1/ (abbreviation J) noun [C] MEASURES, 
PHYSICS a unit of energy or work done 


journal /'d33:*l/ noun [C] 1 [MAGAZINE] a maga- 
zine containing articles about a particular 
subject a medical journal 2 |BoOK] a book in 
which you regularly write about what has 
happened to you 3 FINANCE a book in which 
financial records of different types are kept 


O= Important words to learn 
journalism /'d53:nslizzm/ noun [U] the work of 
writing articles for newspapers, magazines, 
television, or radio 
ojournalist /'d3s:molist/ noun [C] someone 
whose job is journalism 
journalistic /d3s:n°l'1stik/ adjective relating to 
journalism or typical of journalism 


an arduous/long/perilous/short journey e 
begin/complete/embark on/go on/make a 
journey 


o«journey /'d3s:ni/ noun [C] when you travel 
from one place to another a car/train journey 
o We take games for the children when we go 
on long journeys. >See Common Learner Error at 
travel 


jovial /'dzəvviəl/ adjective happy and friendly a 
jovial man 


joy /d391/ noun 1 [HAPPINESS] [U] a feeling of grea 
happiness the joy of winning 2 [PLEASURE] [C 
something or someone that makes you feel 
very happy She’s a joy to work with. 3 [SUCCESS 
[U] UK informal success I tried ringing for a 
plumber, but had no joy. 


joyful /'dso:if*l/ adjective very happy, or mak- 
ing people feel very happy joyful news ejoyfully 
adverb 


joyous /'d3s10s/ adjective literary extremely 
happy, or making people extremely happy 
ejoyously adverb 


joypad /'dsoipzed/ noun [C] COMPUTING a game- 
pad 

joyriding /'d391,raidin/ noun [U] stealing cars 
and driving them fast and dangerously ejoy- 
ride /'d3o1rard/ noun [C] They took the car for a 
Joyride. ejoyrider noun [C] 


joystick /‘dgoistik/ noun [C] COMPUTING a 
vertical handle you move to control a com- 
puter game, machine, or aircraft 


JP /,serpi noun [C] LAW abbreviation for 
Justice of the Peace: a judge in a small or local 
court of law 


JPEG /'dseipeg/ noun 1 COMPUTING [U] abbrevi- 
ation for joint photographics experts group: a 
system for making electronic pictures use less 
space 2 COMPUTING [C] a type of computer file 
(= collection of information) that contains pic- 
tures or photographs 


Jr (also UK Jnr) written abbreviation for junior 
(= the younger of two men in a family with 
the same name) John F. Kennedy, Jr. 


jubilant /'du:bilont/ adjective feeling or show- 
ing great happiness, usually because of a suc- 
cess jubilant United supporters ejubilation 
/,dau:br'lerf?n/ noun [U] a feeling of great hap- 
piness and success 


jubilee /'d3u:bili:/ noun [C] a celebration of an 
important event in the past, usually one which 
happened 25 or 50 years ago a golden jubilee 
(= 50 years) o a silver jubilee (= 25 years) 

Judaism /'d3u:deuzem/ noun [U] RELIGION the 
religion of the Jewish people, based on belief 


in one God and on the laws contained in the 
Torah 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | or saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | ua poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


judge" /d3ad3/ noun [C] 1 LAW someone whoojuice /d3u:s/ noun [C, U] FOOD the liquid that 


controls a trial in court, decides how crimi- 
nals should be punished, and makes decisions 
about legal things Judge Moylan o The judge 
ruled that they had acted correctly. 2 someone 
who decides which person or thing wins a 
competition the Olympic judges 3 a bad/good, 
etc judge of sth someone who is usually wrong, 
usually right, etc when they judge something 
a good judge of character 


o«judge? /d3ad3/ verb 1 [DEVELOP OPINION] |I, T] to 
have or develop an opinion about something 


comes from fruit or vegetables See also: or- 
ange juice 

juices /‘d3u:siz/ noun [plural] FOOD the liquid 
that comes from cooked meat 


juicy /'dau:si/ adjective 1 FOOD full of juice juicy 
apples 2 interesting because of shocking or 
personal information juicy gossip 


jukebox /'d3u:kboks/ noun [C] MUSIC a ma- 
chine, usually in a bar, which plays a song 
when you put money into it 


or someone, usually after thinking carefully [+o“July /dsu'la/ noun [C, U] the seventh month of 


question word] 7 can’t judge whether he's telling 
the truth or not. o You shouldn't judge people 
on their appearances. o He was judged guilty/ 
insane. 2 judging by/from used to express the 
reasons why you have a particular opinion 
She must be popular judging by the number of 
letters that she receives. 3 [COMPETITION] [I, T] to 
decide the winner or results of a competition 
I've been asked to judge the art contest. 4 [BAD 
OPINION] I, T] to have a bad opinion of someone's 
behaviour, often because you think you are 
better than them What gives you the right to 
judge people? 5 [GUESS] [T] to try to guess some- 
thing, especially a measurement / find it dif- 
ficult to judge distances. 


make/pass/reserve judgment e poor/good . i 
judgment e a harsh/subjective judgment e Jump" /d3amp/ verb 1 


an error/lapse of judgment 


o«jud ment (also judgement) /'d3ad3mont/ noun 
1 [OPINION] [C, U] an opinion about someone or 
something that you decide on after thinking 
carefully The inspector needs to make a judg- 
ment about how the school is performing. 
2 [ABILITY] [U] the ability to make good decisions 
or to be right in your opinions to have good/ 
bad judgment 3 |LEGAL DECISION] [C, U] an official 
legal decision, usually made by a judge 


judgmental (also UK judgemental) /d3d3- 
'‘ment*l/ adjective quick to criticize people 


judicial /d3u:'dif*l/ adjective LAW relating to a 
court of law or the legal system a judicial 
inquiry 


the judiciary /d3u:'diferi/ noun LAW all the 
judges in a country 


judicious /d3u:'difas/ adjective done or decided 
carefully and with good judgment 


judo /'dzu:dou/ noun [U] SPORT a sport from Ja- 
pan in which two people try to throw each 
other to the ground 


jug /ds^g/ noun [C] a container with a handle 
used for pouring out liquids a jug of water 


juggle /'d3agl/ verb 1 [MANAGE MANY THINGS] [T] to 
try to do several things at once, when it is dif- 
ficult to have enough time Many women have 
to juggle work and family. 2 [THROW AND CATCH 
(I, T] to keep two or more objects such as balls 
in the air by throwing them repeatedly, usu- 
ally in order to entertain people 


juggler /'dz4gla/ noun [C] someone who jug- 
gles objects to entertain people 


the year 2See also: Fourth of July 


jumble? /'dz4mbl/ noun [no plural] a confused 
mixture or group of things Her handbag is a 
jumble of pens, make-up, and keys. 


jumble? /'dzambl/ (also jumble up) verb [T] to 
mix things together in an untidy way [often 
passive] Her clothes were all jumbled up in the 
suitcase. 


‘jumble ‚sale UK (US rummage sale) noun [C] a 
sale of old items, especially clothes, usually to 
make money for an organization 


jumbo /'dzambəv/ adjective [always before noun] 
extra large a jumbo bag of sweets 


jumbo jet noun [C] a very large aircraft for 
carrying passengers 


INTO AIR] [I] to push your 
body up and away from the ground using your 
feet and legs The children were jumping up 
and down with excitement. o I jumped over the 
log. o They jumped into the water. 2 jump into/ 
up, etc to move somewhere suddenly and 
quickly She jumped into a taxi and rushed to 
the station. 3 [GO OVER] [T] to move over some- 
thing by moving up into the air The horse 
jumped the last fence. 4 [INCREASE] [I, T] to sud- 
denly increase by a large amount House prices 
have jumped by 20%. 5 [FEAR] [I] to make a sud- 
den movement because you are frightened or 
surprised Her scream made me jump. >See 
also: get/jump on the bandwagon, jump to conclusions 
(conclusion), jump the gun’, jump the queue 

jump at sth phrasal verb to take an opportu- 
nity to have or do something in a very willing 
and excited way He jumped at the chance to 
join the band. 


jump? /d3amp/ noun [C] 1 [MOVEMENT] when you 
push your body up into the air using your feet 
and legs He won with a jump of 8.5 metres. 2 |N- 
CREASE| a sudden increase in the amount of 
something a jump in profits DSee also: the high 
jump, the long jump 


jumper /'dzampæ/ noun [C] 1 WARM CLOTHING] UK 
(UK/US sweater) a warm piece of clothing 
which covers the top of your body and is 
pulled on over your head See colour picture 
Clothes on page Centre 5 2 [DRESS] US (UK pinafore) 
a loose dress with no sleeves that is worn over 
other clothes such as a shirt 


jump rope US (UK skipping rope) noun [C] 
SPORT a rope that you move over your head 


and then jump over as you move it under your 
feet 


jumpy /'dsampi/ adjective nervous or anxious 


| ives | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | à this | 3 decision | d3 jar | tf chip | ze cat | ebed | ? ago | 1 sit | icosy | p hot | ^ run | v put | 


junction 


the junction of sth and sth e a railway/road- 
junction e a busy junction 


junction /‘d3ankfen/ noun [C] UK the place 
where two roads or railway lines meet or cross 
each other The accident happened at a busy 
road junction. See also: T-junction 


juncture /'d3Apktfo'/ noun [C] formal a partic- 
ular point in an event or period of time 


o«June /d3u:n/ noun |C, U] the sixth month of the 
year 


jungle /‘d3angl/ noun [C, U] an area of land, 
usually in tropical countries, where trees and 
plants grow close together 


junior? /'d;u:ni»/ adjective 1 [LOW RANK] low or 
lower in rank a junior minister/senator 
2 [YOUNG PEOPLE] for or relating to young people 
a junior tennis tournament 3 NAME] mainly US 
(written abbreviation Jr) used at the end of a 
man's name to show that he is the younger of 
two men in the same family who have the 
same name Hello, I'd like to speak to Mr 
Anderson Junior, please. 


junior? /'dau:nio/ noun 1 be 10/20, etc years sb's 
junior to be 10, 20, etc years younger than 
someone My wife is 8 years my junior. 2 
EDUCATION [C] a student in their third year of 
study at an American college or high school 
(= school for 15-18 year olds) 3 EDUCATION [C] 
UK a child who goes to a junior school 


junior college noun [C, U] EDUCATION a two- 
year college in the US where students can 
learn a skill or prepare to enter a university 


junior ‘high school (also junior 'high) noun 
[C, U] EDUCATION a school in the US or Canada 
for children who are 12 to 15 years old 


‘junior school noun (C, U] EDUCATION a school 
in the UK for children who are 7 to 11 years 
old 


junk /d3ank/ noun [U] informal old things which 
have little value 


junk food noun [U] FOOD food which is un- 
healthy but is quick and easy to eat 


junkie /‘d3anki/ noun [C] informal 1 [DRUGS 
someone who cannot stop taking illegal drugs 
2 WANTING SOMETHING] someone who wants some- 
thing or wants to do something very much a 
publicity junkie 


‘junk mail noun [U] letters sent by companies 
to advertise their goods and services 


junta /'d3Anto/ noun [C] POLITICS a military gov- 
ernment that has taken power in a country by 
force 


Jupiter /'dau:pito'/ noun [no plural) ASTRONOMY 
the planet that is fifth from the Sun, after 
Mars and before Saturn See picture at solar sys- 
tem 


Jurassic  /dsoo'resik/ adjective BIOLOGY, 
GEOLOGY from a period of time between 
around 208 and 146 million years ago, in which 
the first birds appeared and the single piece of 
land broke up into separate continents 


jurisdiction /,dsooris'dikf*n/ noun [U] LAW the 
legal power to make decisions and judgments 


O= Important words to learn 


The school is under the jurisdiction of the 
local council. 


be on a jury 


o«jury /'dsuori/ noun [group] 1 LAW a group of peo- 


ple in a court of law who decide if someone is 
guilty or not 2 a group of people who decide 
the winner of a competition 


o«just’ strong form /d3ast/ weak form /d3əst/ ad- 


verb 1 [ONLY] only I'll just have a small piece. 
o He just wants to win. o The film is not just 
about love. 2 [RECENTLY| a very short time ago 
I've just been on a trip to France. o We've only 
just begun. 3 [EMPHASIS] used to emphasize some- 
thing you say I just can't bear it! 4 [ALMOST NOT 
UK almost not This dress only just fits. 5 [EX- 
ACTLY] exactly Tim looks just like his father. 
o This carpet would be just right for my bed- 
room. 6 [ALMOST NOW] now or very soon I’m just 
coming! 7 just before/over/under, etc a little be- 
fore/over/under, etc something else It costs 
just over $10. o She left just before Michael. 
8 just about almost I think I've remembered just 
about everything. 9 he just about to do sth to be 
going to do something very soon / was just 
about to phone you. 10 just as bad/good/tall, etc 
(as sb/sth) equally bad/good/tall, etc He's just 
as talented as his brother. 11 I/youlwe, etc will 
just have to do sth used to say that there is 
nothing else someone can do You'll just have 
to wait. 12 just as at the same time as She woke 
up just as we got there. 13 it's just as well used 
to say that it is lucky that something hap- 
pened It’s just as well we brought an umbrella. 
DSee also: just the job 


just? /dsast/ adjective fair or morally right a 
just society DOpposite unjust ejustly adverb 


fight for/seek justice e justice for sb 


justice /‘d3astis/ noun 1 [FAIR BEHAVIOUR] [U] be- 
haviour or treatment that is fair and morally 
correct She tried to bring about fairness and 
justice for all. DOpposite injustice 2 LAW [U 
system of laws which judges or punishes peo- 
ple the criminal justice system 3 LAW [C 
someone who judges in a court of law 4 LAW 
bring sb to justice to catch a criminal and de- 
cide if they are guilty or not 5 do sb/sth justice; 
do justice to sb/sth to show the best or real 
qualities of something or someone This post- 
card doesn't do justice to the wonderful scenery. 


Justice of the 'Peace noun [C] LAW someone 
who acts as a judge in a small or local court 
oflaw 


justifiable /'sastifarobl/ adjective having a 
good reason justifiable anger ejustifiably ad- 
verb 


justification /,d3astifi'kerfon/ noun [C, U] a 
reason for something There's no justification 
for treating her so badly. 


justified /‘d3astifaid/ adjective fair or having a 
good reason justified criticism o He's perfectly 
justified in asking for a larger salary. SOppo- 
site unjustified 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | 2: saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


justify /'dsastifay/ verb [T] 1 [MAKE ACCEPTABLE] to 
give a good enough reason to make something 
seem acceptable I don't know how they can jus- 
tify those ticket prices. 2 [PRINTING] in printing, to 
arrange the spaces between words so that 
lines are the correct length, usually to form a 
straight line at the edges 


just-in-time /,d3astin'taim/ adjective [always 
before noun] A just-in-time system of manufac- 
turing (= producing goods) is based on pre- 
venting waste by producing only the amount 
of goods needed at a particular time, and not 
paying to produce and store more goods than 
are needed. 


jut /d3at/ verb jutting, past jutted jut into/out, etc 
If something juts out, it comes out further 


juxtapose 


than the edge or surface around it. The rocks 
jutted out into the sea. 


juvenile’ /'d5u:v?nail/ adjective 1 [YOUNG] [always 
before noun] by, for, or relating to young people 
juvenile crime 2 [SILLY] behaving in a silly way 
as if you were a young child 


juvenile? /‘dgu:venail/ noun [C] LAW especially 
in law, a young person 


juvenile de'linquent noun [C] LAW a young 
criminal 

juxtapose /d3aksta'pauz/ verb [T] formal to 
place very different things or people close to 
each other The exhibition juxtaposes paint- 
ings with black and white photographs. ejux- 
taposition /,dsAkstopo'zif^n/ noun |C, U] 


| i yes | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | à this | 3 decision | d jar | tf chip | æ cat | ebed | ? ago | 1 sit | i cosy | phot | ^ run | v put | 


K, k /ke1/ the eleventh letter of the alphabet 

K /kei/ COMPUTING abbreviation for kilobyte: a 
unit for measuring the amount of information 
a computer can store 

kaizen /'kaizen/ noun |U] a Japanese way of 
running a company by always trying to im- 
prove the way people work and what they do 


O= Important words to learn 


something remain in a particular state He goes 
jogging twice a week to keep fit. o He keeps his 
car spotlessly clean. 5 keep sb/sth in/inside, etc 
to make someone or something stay in the 
same place They will keep her at home for a 
few more days. 6 [MAKE DO STH] [T] to make some- 
one do something that stops them doing some- 
thing else [+ doing sth] She kept me talking for 
ages. o Sorry to keep you waiting. o Don't let 
me keep you from your work. 7 keep a secret 
to not tell anyone a secret 8 keep a promise/ 
your word, etc to do what you have promised 
to do 9 keep an appointment to meet someone 
when you have arranged to meet them 10 |MAKE 
LATE] [T] to make someone arrive later than they 


kaleidoscope /k»'laidoskoup/ noun 1 [rov] [C] a 
tube-shaped toy you look through which con- 
tains mirrors and pieces of coloured glass that 
make patterns 2 [MIXTURE] [no plural] a mixture 
of different things T'he fashion show was a ka- 
leidoscope of colours. 


kangaroo / keng*r'u:/ noun [C] a large Austra- 
lian animal that moves by jumping on its back 
legs See picture at marsupials 


karat /'kerot/ noun [C] MEASURES another US 
spelling of carat (= a unit for measuring how 
pure gold is, or how much valuable stones 
weigh) 

karate /ka'ra:ti/ noun [U] SPORT a sport from 
Japan in which people fight using fast, hard 
hits with the hands or feet 


karma /'ka:mo/ noun [U] RELIGION in some re- 
ligions, the actions of a person in this life or 
earlier lives, which influence their future 


kayak /'karæk/ noun [C] SPORT a light, narrow 
boat, usually for one person, which you move 
using a paddle (= stick with a wide, flat part) 
ekayaking noun [U] the activity of travelling in 
a kayak 

kebab /kr'bzb/ (also shish kebab) noun [C] FOOD 


small pieces of meat or vegetables cooked on 
a long, thin stick 


keel" /ki:/ noun [C] a long piece of wood or 
metal at the bottom of a boat that helps it to 
balance 

keel? /ki:/ verb 
keel over phrasal verb to fall over suddenly 


o«keen /ki:n/ adjective 1 [INTERESTED] very inter- 


ested or enthusiastic a keen golfer/photogra- 
pher o He's very keen on travelling. 2 |WANTING 
TO DO] wanting to do something very much [+ 
to do sth] The shop is keen to attract new cus- 
tomers. 3 [VERY GOOD] very good or well devel- 
oped a keen sense of smell ekeenness noun [U] 
ekeenly adverb 


o«keep' /ki:p/ verb past kept 1 [HAVE] [T] to have 
something permanently or for the whole of a 
period of time You can keep that dress if you 
like it. o He borrowed my bike and kept it all 
week. 2 keep sth in/on, etc to regularly store 
something in a particular place J think he 
keeps his keys in the desk drawer. o We'll keep 
your application on file. 3 keep doing sth to con- 
tinue to do something, or to do something re- 
peatedly I keep telling her not to leave her 
clothes on the floor. o He keeps hitting me. 
4 keep (sb/sth) awake/clean/safe, etc to remain 
in a particular state or make someone or 


planned / was expecting you at six - what kept 
you? 11 [WRITE] [T] to write down something in 
order to remember it £o keep records/notes 
12 [FOOD] [I] If food or drink keeps, it remains 
fresh. 13 [PROVIDE MONEY] [T] to provide enough 
money for someone to live J can't keep a family 
on that salary. 14 [ANIMALS] [T] to have and look 
after animals Our neighbours keep pigs. 
15 keep sb going to provide what someone 
needs for a short period of time Dinner is at 
eight, but I had an apple to keep me going. S See 
also: keep your cool, keep a straight face', keep your 
fingers (finger') crossed, put/keep sb in the picture’, 
keep a low profile’, keep a tight rein on sb/sth, keep 
tabs (tab) on sb/sth, keep sb on their toes (toe) 


If someone keeps something somewhere un- 
til they need it, the verb store is some- 
times used: I’ve stored all Helen's books 
in the attic. 


The verb stash (informal) and the phrasal 
verb stash away (informal) are some- 
times used if someone keeps a lot of 
something in a secret place: His money 
was stashed (away) in a cupboard. 


The verb save is often used when someone 
keeps something to use in the future: 7 
have some really good chocolates that I've 
been saving for a special occasion. 


The phrasal verbs hang onto and hold 
onto are also often used when someone 
keeps something that they might need in 
the future: You should hang/hold onto 
that picture - it might be worth some- 
thing. 


keep at sth phrasal verb to continue working 
hard at something difficult Learning a lan- 
guage is hard but you've just got to keep at it. 
keep (sb/sth) away phrasal verb to not go 
somewhere or near something, or to prevent 
someone from going somewhere or near some- 
thing I told them to keep away from the edge of 
the cliff. 

keep (sb/sth) back phrasal verb to not go near 
something, or to prevent someone or some- 
thing from going past a particular place Bar- 
riers were built to keep back the flood water. 
keep sth back phrasal verb to not tell someone 
everything you know about a situation or an 
event J was sure she was keeping something 
back. 

keep sth down phrasal verb 1 [NO INCREASE] to 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | or saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


stop the number, level, or size of something 
from increasing I have to exercise to keep my 
weight down. 2 HEALTH to be able to eat or 
drink without vomiting 
keep sb/sth from doing sth phrasal verb to pre- 
vent someone or something from doing some- 
thing 
keep sth from sb phrasal verb to not tell some- 
one about something Is there something you're 
keeping from me? 
keep sb in phrasal verb to make a child stay 
inside as a punishment, or to make someone 
stay in hospital 
keep (sb/sth) off sth phrasal verb to not go 
onto an area, or to stop someone or something 
going onto an area Keep off the grass. 
keep sth off (sb/sth) phrasal verb to stop some- 
thing touching or harming someone or some- 
thing He put a cloth over the salad to keep the 
flies off. 

okeep on doing sth phrasal verb to continue to 
do something, or to do something again and 
again She kept on asking me questions the 
whole time. 
keep on phrasal verb UK to continue to talk in 
an annoying way about something J wish he 
wouldn't keep on about how much he earns. 
keep (sb/sth) out phrasal verb to not go into a 
place, or to stop someone or something from 
going into a place He locked the room and put 
up a sign asking people to keep out. 
keep to sth phrasal verb 1 [STAY SOMEWHERE] to 
stay in one particular area We kept to main 
roads all the way. 2 |NOT CHANGE PLANS| to do 
what you have promised or planned to do 7 
think we should keep to our original plan. 
keep sth to sth phrasal verb If you keep some- 
thing to a particular number or amount, you 
make sure it does not become larger than that. 
I'm trying to keep costs to a minimum. 
keep sth to yourself phrasal verb to keep 
something secret and not tell anyone else 
about it 
keep up phrasal verb 1 [SAME SPEED] to move at 
the same speed as someone or something that 
is moving forward so that you stay level with 
them She was walking so fast I couldn't keep 
up with her. 2 |MAKE PROGRESS] to increase or 
make progress at the same speed as something 
or someone else so that you stay at the same 
level as them Prices have been rising very fast 
and wages haven't kept up. 3 [UNDERSTAND] to be 
able to understand or deal with something that 
is happening or changing very fast I feel it’s 
important to keep up with current events. 
keep sth up pArasal verb to not allow some- 
thing that is at a high level to fall to a lower 
level Make sure you eat properly - you've got to 
keep your strength up. 
keep (sth) up pArasal verb to continue without 
stopping or changing or to continue something 
without allowing it to stop or change People 
are having difficulties keeping up the repay- 
ments on their loans. 


keep? /ki:p/ noun [no plural] the money needed 
to pay for someone to eat and live in a place 
He earns his keep working in a garage. 


keeper /'ki:po'/ noun [C] 1 someone who looks 
after a place and the things, people, or animals 
there a park keeper 2 SPORT informal short for 


goalkeeper (- the player in a sport such as 
football who tries to stop the ball going into 
the goal) 

keeping /'ki:pņı9/ noun 1 for safe keeping in or- 
der to keep something safe She put the money 
into a bank for safe keeping. 2 in keeping with 
sth suitable or right for a situation, style, or 
tradition The antique desk was in keeping with 
the rest of the furniture in the room. 

keg /keg/ noun [C] a large, round container used 
for storing beer 

keks /keks/ noun [plural] informal men's shorts 
(= short trousers) or pants (= underwear) 

kelvin /‘kelvin/ (abbreviation K) noun [C] MEAS- 
URES a standard unit of temperature 

kennel /'ken/ noun [C] 1 [STRUCTURE] a small 
building for a dog to sleep in 2 [PLACE] US (UK 
kennels) a place where dogs are cared for while 
their owners are away 

kept /kept/ past of keep 

keratin /‘keratin/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the main 
substance that forms hair, nails, hooves, 
horns, feathers, etc 

kerb UK (US curb) /ka:b/ noun [C] the line of 
stones at the edge of a pavement (- raised path 
that people walk on) next to the road 

kernel /'ks:nl/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the part of a 
nut or seed inside the hard shell which you 
can usually eat 

kerning /'ks:nip/ noun [U] DT in printing, the 
amount of space between letters and lines of 
words 

kerosene /'kerosi:n/ US (UK paraffin) noun [U] 
oil used for heating and in lamps (= equipment 
that produces light) 

ketchup /'ketfAp/ noun [U] FOOD a thick sauce 


made from tomatoes (= round, red fruit) that 
is eaten cold with food 


kettle /'ketl/ noun [C] a metal or plastic con- 
tainer with a lid, used for boiling water Char- 
lotte put the kettle on to make some tea. DSee 
colour picture The Kitchen on page Centre 2 


a bunch of/set of keys e the key for/to sth e 
a car key 


o«key? /ki:/ noun [C] 1 [FOR LOCKS] a piece of metal 
cut into a particular shape and used for lock- 
ing things such as doors, or for starting an en- 
gine I’ve lost my car keys. 2 [METHOD] a way of 
explaining or achieving something Hard work 
is the key to success. 3 MUSIC one of the parts 
you press with your fingers on a keyboard or 
musical instrument to produce letters, num- 
bers, or to make a sound 4 MUSIC a set of mu- 
sical notes based on one particular note the 
key of D major 5 SYMBOLS] a list which explains 
the symbols on a map or picture 6 [ANSWERS] a 
list of answers to an exercise or game 2See also: 
under lock? and key 

key? /ki:/ adjective very important in influenc- 
ing or achieving something a key factor 
key? /ki:/ verb 

key sth in phrasal verb COMPUTING to put in- 
formation into a computer or machine using 
a keyboard 
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keyboard 


keyboard / ki:bo:d/ noun [C] 1 COMPUTING a set 
of keys on a computer, which you press to 
make it work, or the rows of keys on a piano 
>See colour picture The Office on page Centre 5 2 
MUSIC an electrical musical instrument simi- 
lar to a piano 


key field noun [C] COMPUTING a field (= area oskid? /kid/ noun [C] 1 


for a particular kind of information) or fields 
in a computer database that identifies a par- 
ticular record (- collection of pieces of infor- 
mation treated as one unit) 

keyhole /'ki:houl/ noun [C] a hole in a lock 
where you put a key 

keynote /'ki:noot/ noun [C] the most important 
part of an event, idea, or speech, or something 
that is emphasized strongly the keynote 
speech/speaker 

keypad /'ki:ped/ noun [C] COMPUTING a set of 
buttons with numbers on them used to operate 
a television, telephone, etc 

Ikey ring noun [C] a metal ring used for keep- 
ing keys together 

kg MEASURES written abbreviation for kilogram 
(= a unit for measuring weight) 


khaki /'ka:ki/ noun [U] a pale green-brown COl-o.killt /kil/ verb 1 


our, often worn by soldiers ekhaki adjective 
>See colour picture Colours on page Centre 12 


kibbutz /ki'buts/ noun [C] SOCIETY plural kib- 
butzim a place in Israel where people live and 
work together, often a farm or a factory 


o»kick? /kik/ verb 1 HiT] |I, T] to hit or move some- 
thing or someone with your foot The boys were 
kicking a ball back and forth. o They tried to 
kick the door down. 2 [MOVE LEGS] [I] to move your 
feet and legs forwards or backwards quickly 
and with force I kicked at them and screamed 
for help. 3 kick yourself informal to be very an- 
noyed with yourself for doing something stu- 
pid or wrong I could have kicked myself for 
saying that. DSee also: be alive and kicking/well 

be kicking about/around phrasal verb infor- 
mal If something is kicking about, it is in a 
particular place, but nobody is using it or pay- 
ing attention to it. We've probably got a copy 
of the document kicking around the office. 

kick in phrasal verb informal to start to be ef- 
fective or to happen The new tax rate kicks in 
next month. 

kick off phrasal verb 1 SPORT When a football 
match or other event kicks off, it starts. 2 in- 
formal to start to get angry or complain 

kick (sth) off phrasal verb informal When you 
kick off a discussion or activity, you start it. 
kick sb out phrasal verb informal to force 
someone to leave a place or organization His 
wife kicked him out. 


kick? /kik/ noun 1 HiT] [C] when you kick some- 
thing with your foot He gave her a kick in the 
ribs. 2 [FEELING] [C] informal a special feeling of 
excitement and energy She gets a kick out of 
performing live. 3 a kick in the teeth used 
when someone treats you badly or unfairly, es- 
pecially when you need or expect support This 
latest pay award amounts to a kick in the teeth. 
DSee also: free kick 


kickback /'kikbzk/ noun [C] US money given to 
someone, especially illegally, for providing 
help, a job, or a piece of business 


O= Important words to learn 


kickboxing /‘kik,boksin/ noun [U] SPORT a 
sport in which two people fight by hitting each 
other with their hands and kicking each other 
with their feet 


kick-off /'kıkof/ noun [C, U] SPORT the time 
when a football match begins 


CHILD] informal a child or 
young person school kids 2 [GOAT] a young goat 


kid? /kid/ verb |I, T] kidding, past kidded 1 JOKE 
to make a joke, or to trick someone with a joke 
2 [DECEIVE] to deceive or trick someone into be- 
lieving something [often reflexive] You've got to 
stop kidding yourself. She’s not coming back. 

kiddie /'kidi/ noun [C] informal a child 

kidnap /'kidnzp/ verb [T] kidnapping, past kid- 
napped to take someone away using force, usu- 
ally to obtain money in exchange for releasing 
them ekidnap noun [C] a kidnap victim/attempt 
ekidnapper noun [C 

kidnapping /‘kidnepm/ noun |C, U] when 
someone is kidnapped 


kidney /'kidni/ noun [C] ANATOMY one of the 
two organs in your body which remove waste 
from the blood and produce urine 


DEATH] [I, T] to cause someone or 
something to die Sunday's bomb killed 19 peo- 
ple. o Their son was killed in a road accident. 
2 sb will kill sb informal used to say that some- 
one will be very angry with someone else Dad 
will kill me for being late. 3 [END] [T] to stop an 
activity or experience completely His remark 
killed the conversation. 4 CAUSE PAIN] [T] informal 
to cause you a lot of pain or effort My feet are 
killing me. o It wouldn't kill you to tidy up oc- 
casionally. DSee also: kill time! 

kill sth/sb off phrasal verb to stop something 
or someone from existing any more Lack of 
funding is killing off local theatres. 


kill? /ki/ noun 1 [no plural] when an animal is 
killed 2 go/move in for the kill to prepare to 
defeat someone completely or to kill them 


killer /'ki»/ noun [C] someone who kills, or a 
disease, substance, or animal that kills Cancer 
and heart disease are the UK's biggest killers. 
2See also: serial killer 


killing /‘kilm/ noun 1 [C] a murder, or when 
someone or something is killed the killing of 
civilians 2 make a killing informal to make a 
lot of money very quickly 


kiln /kiln/ noun [C] ART a large oven for baking 
bricks and other clay objects until they are 
hard 


kilo /'kidou/ noun [C] MEASURES short for kilo- 
gram 

kilo- /kio-/ prefix MEASURES a thousand a kilo- 
metre o a kilogram 

kilobyte /'kioobait/ (written abbreviation K) 
noun |C] COMPUTING, MEASURES a unit for meas- 
uring the amount of information a computer 
can store, equal to 1024 bytes 

kilogram (also UK kilogramme) (written abbre- 
viation kg) /'kilougraem/ noun [C] MEASURES a 
unit for measuring weight, equal to 1000 
grams 

kilohertz /'kilona:ts/ (written abbreviation kHz) 
noun |C] plural kilohertz MEASURES a unit of 
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O= Important words to learn 


measurement of sound waves which is equal 
to 1000 hertz 


okilometre UK (US kilometer) (written abbrevi- 
ation km) /kr'Ipmite, 'krlo,mi:to'/ noun [C] MEAS- 
URES a unit for measuring distance, equal to 
1000 metres 


kilowatt /'kiloowpt/ (written abbreviation kW) 
noun |C] MEASURES a unit for measuring elec- 
trical power, equal to 1000 watts 


kilt /kit/ noun [C] a traditional Scottish skirt for 
men, made of heavy material with close ver- 
tical folds at the back 


kin /kin/ noun [plural] formal SOCIETY the mem- 
bers of your family Z2See also: next of kin 


o«kind’ /kamd/ noun 1 [C] a type of thing or per- 
son What kind of music do you like? o AII 
kinds of people come to our church. o Older 
kids like board games and that kind of thing. 
o Her travel company was the first of its kind 
(7 the first one like it). 2 some kind of used to 
talk about something when you are not sure 
of its exact type She has some kind of disabil- 
ity. 3 kind of informal used when you are try- 
ing to explain or describe something, but you 
cannot be exact It's kind of unusual. 4 of a kind 
used to describe something that exists but is 
not very good The school had a swimming pool 
of a kind, but it was too small for most classes 
to use. 


The adjectives nice and sweet are common 
alternatives to ‘kind’: It was really nice of 
you to come. e Wasn't it sweet of Heidi to 
call? 


If someone is good to you, they do things 
to help you: Jay's mother has been very 
good to us. 


If someone is very willing to help, you can 
describe them as helpful: The staff here are 
very helpful. 


Someone who is caring is kind to other 
people and tries to make them happy and 
well: I've always thought of Mary as a very 
caring person. 


The expression mean well is sometimes 
used to describe a person who tries to be 
kind and help but who does not improve a 
situation: / know my parents mean well, 
but I do wish they wouldn't interfere. 


o« kind? /kamd/ adjective Kind people do things to 
help others and show that they care about 
them. Your mother was very kind to us. o It 
was very kind of you to come and see me. 20p- 
posite unkind 

kinda /'kamndo/ mainly US informal short for 
kind of I’m kinda busy right now. 

kindergarten /'kindo,ga:t*n/ noun [C, U] 1 
EDUCATION in the UK, a school for children un- 
der five 2 EDUCATION in the US, a class in 
school for children aged five 


Would you kindly get out of my car? 3 not take 
kindly to sth to not like something that some- 
one says or does He doesn't take kindly to crit- 
icism. 

kindly? /'kamdli/ adjective old-fashioned kind a 
kindly old gentleman 

kindness /'kaindnos/ noun |C, U] when someone 
is kind Thanks for all your kindness this morn- 
ing. 

kinetic /kr'netik/ adjective [always before noun] 
PHYSICS involving or producing movement ki- 
netic energy 


o«king /km/ noun [C] 1 [RULER] a male ruler in some 


countries King Richard II o the kings and 
queens of England 2 [BEST PERSON] the best or 
most important person in a particular activity 
He's the new king of pop music. 3 [PLAYING CARD 
a playing card with a picture of a king on it 
the king of spades 

kingdom /‘kindam/ noun 1 [C] POLITICS a coun- 
try with a king or queen the Kingdom of Bel- 
gium 2 the animal/plant kingdom all animals or 
plants considered together 

kingfisher /‘kin,fifo/ noun [C] a small, 
brightly coloured bird which catches fish from 
rivers and lakes 


king-size (also king-sized) /'kinsaiz/ adjective 
very big a king-size bed 

kink /kik/ noun [C] a bend in something long 
and thin There was a kink in the cassette tape. 

kinky /kiki/ adjective informal involving 
strange or unusual sexual behaviour 

kiosk /'ki:psk/ noun [C] a small building with a 
window where things like tickets or newspa- 
pers are sold 

kip /kip/ noun |C, U] UK informal a short period 
of sleep ekip verb [I] kipping, past kipped 


kipper /'kips/ noun [C] UK FOOD a type of fish 
that has been cut open and dried over smoke 


o«kiss’ /kis/ verb |I, T] to press your lips against 


another person's lips or skin to show love or 
affection He kissed her cheek. o Len kissed 
Samantha goodbye at the front gate. 


give sb a kiss e plant a kiss on sb's [lips/ 
cheek, etc] e a lingering/passionate kiss 


o» kiss? /kis/ noun [C] 1 an act of kissing someone 


She ran up and gave me a big kiss. 2 give sb 
the kiss of life UK HEALTH to help to keep some- 
one who has stopped breathing alive by 
blowing into their mouth 


kit /kit/ noun 1 [COLLECTION] [C] a collection of 
things kept in a container ready for a partic- 
ular use a first-aid/tool kit 2 [CLOTHES] [C, U] 
UK a set of clothes worn for sport or military 
service a football kit 3 [PARTS] [C] a set of parts 
which you put together to make something 
He’s making a model car from a kit. 


kind-hearted /kaind'ha:tid/ adjective havingo*kitchen /'kitfin/ noun [C] a room used to pre- 


a kind character a kind-hearted family man 
kindly? /'kamdli/ adverb 1 [KIND WAY] in a kind 
or generous way She kindly offered to cook me 
lunch. 2 [PLEASE] formal used in instructions to 
mean ‘please’, usually when you are annoyed 


pare and cook food in See colour picture The 
Kitchen on page Centre 2 

kite /kait/ noun [C] a toy made of paper or cloth 
which flies in the air on the end of a long 
string 
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kitsch 


kitsch /kıtf/ noun [U] decorative objects or 
pieces of art that are ugly, silly, or have little 
value 


kitten /'kit^n/ noun [C] a young cat 

kitty /'kii/ noun [C] FINANCE an amount of 
money consisting of a share from everyone in 
a group, used for a special purpose [usually sin- 
gular] We all put money into a kitty to pay for 
drinks. 

kiva /'ki:vo/ noun [C] RELIGION a large room built 
under the ground in a Native American vil- 
lage for religious ceremonies 

kiwi /‘ki:wi:/ (also ‘kiwi fruit) noun [C] FOOD a 
small, green fruit with black seeds and brown, 
hairy skin 

km MEASURES written abbreviation for kilometre 
(= a unit for measuring distance) 


have/lose the knack of doing sth e an un- o«knock! /nvk/ verb 1 


canny knack e a knack for doing sth 


knack /næk/ noun [no plural] a special skill, or 
the ability to use or do something easily a 
knack for remembering faces o She has the 
knack of making people feel comfortable. 


knackered /'nzkod/ adjective UK informal ex- 
tremely tired 

knead /ni:d/ verb [T] FOOD to press and shape 
the mixture for making bread firmly and re- 
peatedly with your hands 


o«knee /ni:/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY the middle part 


of your leg where it bends a knee injury >See 
colour picture The Body on page Centre 13 2 the part 
of a pair of trousers that covers the knee 
3 bring sb/sth to their knees to destroy or de- 
feat someone or something The war brought 
the country to its knees. 


kneecap /'ni:kep/ noun [C] ANATOMY the round 
bone at the front of your knee 

knee-deep /ni:'di:p/ adjective 1 reaching as 
high as someone's knees knee-deep in cold wa- 
ter 2 be knee-deep in sth to have a lot of some- 
thing to deal with I’m knee-deep in paperwork. 


knee-jerk /'ni:d33:k/ adjective a knee-jerk reac- 
tion/response, etc an immediate reaction that 
does not allow you time to consider something 
carefully 


kneel /ni:l/ verb [I] past knelt, kneeled to go 
down into or stay in a position where one or 
both of your knees are on the ground She 
knelt down beside the child. 


knew /nju:/ past tense of know 


knickers /'nikoz/ UK (US panties) noun [plural] 
women's underwear that covers the bottom 
>See Common Learner Error at underwear DSee colour 
picture Clothes on page Centre 9 


o«knife? /naif/ noun [C] plural knives a sharp tool 
or weapon for cutting, usually with a metal 
blade and a handle a knife and fork 


knife? /naif/ verb [T] to attack someone using a 
knife 2See also: jack-knife 


knight? /nait/ noun [C] 1 a man of high social 
rank who fought as a soldier on a horse in the 
past 2 SOCIETY a man who has been given the 
title 'Sir' by the King or Queen in the UK 


O= Important words to learn 


knight? /nait/ verb be knighted SOCIETY to be 
given a knighthood 


knighthood /'naithod/ noun [C] SOCIETY the ti- 
tle of 'Sir' given to someone by the King or 
Queen in the UK 


knit /nit/ verb |I, T] knitting, past tense knitted, 
past participle knit to make clothes using wool 
and two long needles to join the wool into rows 
She was knitting him a jumper. 


knitting /'nitip/ noun [U] when something is 
being knitted or the thing that is being knitted 
She put down her knitting. 


knitwear /'nitweo'/ noun [U] knitted clothes 


knob /nvb/ noun 1 [C] a round handle, or a 
round button on a machine a door knob 
o Turn the black knob to switch on the radio. 
2 a knob of butter UK a small lump of butter 


MAKE NOISE] [I] to make a 
noise by hitting something, especially a door, 
with your closed hand in order to attract 
someone's attention There's someone knock- 
ing at/on the door. o Please knock before en- 
tering. 2 Hir] [T] to hit something or someone 
and make them move or fall down He acciden- 
tally knocked the vase off the table. o I knocked 
over the mug. 3 [T] informal to criticize 
someone or something, often unfairly She 
knocks every suggestion I make. 4 Knock it off! 
informal something you say when you want 
someone to stop doing something that is an- 
noying you 2See also: beat/knock the (living) day- 
lights out of sb 


knock 


Be careful to use the correct prepositions. You do not 
always need one. 


The policeman knocked on/knocked at the 
door. 


eee lease einai ie 
Knock before you come in. 


knock sth back phrasal verb UK informal to 
drink alcohol very quickly 

knock sb down phrasal verb UK to hit someone 
with a vehicle and injure or kill them [often 
passive] She was knocked down by a bus. 
knock sb/sth down phrasal verb US to cause 
someone or something to fall to the ground by 
hitting them 

knock sth down phrasal verb to destroy a 
building or part of a building 

knock off phrasal verb informal to stop work- 
ing, usually at the end of a day I don’t knock 
off until six. 

knock sth off (sth) phrasal verb to take a par- 
ticular amount away from something, usually 
a price The manager knocked $5 off because it 
was damaged. 

knock sb out phrasal verb 1 HEALTH to make 
someone become unconscious, usually by hit- 
ting them on the head He was knocked out half- 
way through the fight. 2 [DEFEAT] to defeat a 
person or team in a competition so they cannot 
take part any more [often passive] The French 
team were knocked out in the semifinal. 
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O= Important words to learn 


a sharp knock e a knock at/on [the door/win- 
dow, etc.] 


knock? /nvk/ noun [C] 1 [NOISE] a sudden short 
noise made when something or someone hits 
a surface a knock at/on the door 2 [Hir] when 
someone or something is hit, sometimes caus- 
ing damage or injury a knock on the head 


knocker /'nbok»/ noun [C] a metal object fixed 
to the outside of a door which visitors use to 
knock 


knock-on /,npbk'»n/ adjective UK a knock-on ef- 
fect When an event or situation has a knock- 
on effect, it causes another event or situation. 
Cutting schools’ budgets will have a knock-on 
effect on teachers’ jobs. 


knockout /'nokavt/ noun SPORT [C] in boxing, 
when one person hits the other hard and they 
become unconscious 


tie a knot (in sth) e undo/untie a knot 


knot? /not/ noun 1 [C] a place where pieces of 
string, rope, etc have been tied together 2 
MEASURES [C] a unit for measuring the speed of 
the wind, ships, or aircraft 3 tie the knot in- 
formal to get married 


knot? /not/ verb [T] knotting, past knotted to tie 
knots in pieces of string, rope, etc 


oan ow' /nau/ verb past tense knew, past partici- 
ple known 1 [HAVE INFORMATION] [I, T] to have 
knowledge or information about something in 
your mind "How old is she?" "I don't know." 
o Andrew knows a lot about computers. |+ 
question word] Do you know where the station 
is? [+ (that)) He knew that she was lying. 2 [BE 
FAMILIAR WITH] [T] to be familiar with a person, 
place, or thing because you have met them, 
been there, used it, etc before I’ve known Tim 
since primary school. o I grew up in Brussels 
so I know it well. o Since moving to London, 
I've got to know (- become familiar with) 
some nice people. 3 [BE ABLE] [T] to be able to do 
something [+ question word] Do you know how 
to ski? o I only know (= understand and speak) 
a little Spanish. 4 let sb know to tell someone 
something Let me know if you're going to the 
party. 5 (GUESS CORRECTLY] [T] to guess something 
correctly I knew she'd arrive late. o I should 
have known he wouldn't come. 6 [UNDERSTAND 
(Il, T] to understand and agree with someone J 
know what you mean about Pete - I wouldn't 
trust him at all. 7 be known as sth to be called 
something California is also known as the Sun- 
shine State. 8 have known sth to have had ex- 
perience of something I’ve never known the 
weather be so hot. 9 know better (than to do sth) 
to have the intelligence or judgment not to do 
something She should have known better than 
to eat so much. No wonder she feels sick now. 
10 | know a [AGREEING] used when you agree 
with something someone has just said "It’s a 
lovely day, isn't it?" "I know - let's hope it lasts." 
b [NEW IDEA] used when you have an idea J know 
- let's go to Helen's house. 11 you know a used 
to emphasize that someone does know what 
you are referring to You know, he's the one 
with curly hair. b something that you say 


knowingly 


while you are thinking what to say next It’s, 
you know, supposed to be a surprise. c used to 
emphasize what you are saying I’m not an id- 
iot, you know. 12 as far as | know used to say 
that you think something is true, but cannot 
be sure As far as I know, he's never been in 
prison. 13 you never know used to say that 
something could be possible although it does 
not seem likely You never know - you might 
win the lottery. 14 before you know it very soon 
We'll be there before you know it. DSee also: know 
sth inside! out, learn/know the ropes (rope), know your 
stuff! 


meet, get to know and know 


When you meet someone, you see or speak to them 
for the first time. When you get to know someone, 
you learn more about them and after this you can say 
that you know them. 


I met Nick on holiday. 
We got to know each other and became good 
friends. 


We-knew-each-other-and became friends. 


How long have you known Nick? 


COM VE 
know or find out? 
To know something means to already have information 
about something. 

Kelly knows what time the train leaves. 

His parents already know about the problem. 
To find out something means to learn new information 
for the first time. 

Can you find out what time the train leaves? 
His parents were angry when they found out 
about the problem. 


know of sth/sb phrasal verb to have heard of 
something or someone and have a little infor- 
mation about them J know of a good restaurant 
near the station. 


know? /nov/ noun be in the know to have 
knowledge about something which not every- 
one knows People in the know were sure the 
film would win an Oscar. 


know-how /‘novhau/ noun [U] practical skill 
and knowledge technical know-how 


knowing /'n»ui/ adjective A knowing smile, 
look, etc shows that you know what another 
person is really thinking. He gave me a know- 
ing wink. 


knowingly /'nouimli/ adverb 1 [INTENTIONALLY] If 
you knowingly do something, you mean to do 
it although it is wrong. 2 [SHOWING KNOWLEDGE 
showing that you know what another person 
is really thinking He smiled knowingly. 


common/detailed/firsthand/poor/thor- 
ough knowledge e knowledge about/of sth e 
have/gain/impart knowledge 
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knowledge 


o«knowledge /'nplid5/ noun 1 [U, no plural] in- 
formation and understanding that you have in 
your mind He has a detailed knowledge of na- 
val history. o He took the car without my 
knowledge (= I did not know). 2 to (the best 
of) sb's knowledge used to say that someone 
thinks that something is true, but cannot be 
sure To the best of my knowledge, she's never 
worked abroad. 


knowledgeable /‘nvlid3abl/ adjective know- 
ing a lot He's very knowledgeable about art. 


known" /noun/ adjective recognized or known 
about by most people He's a member of a 
known terrorist organization. SOpposite un- 
known Z25See also: well-known 

known? /noun/ past participle of know 

knuckle’ /'n4kl/ noun [C] ANATOMY one of the 
parts of your finger where it bends 2See also: a 
rap! on/across/over the knuckles 

knuckle? /'nAkl/ verb 
knuckle down phrasal verb to start to work or 
study hard 

koala /kov'a:lo/ (also ko'ala bear) noun [C] an 
Australian animal like a small bear with grey 
fur which lives in trees and eats leaves DSee 
picture at marsupials 


O= Important words to learn 


the Koran /kor'a:n/ @ /ko'raen/ noun RELIGION 
the holy book of Islam 


kosher /'koofo/ adjective FOOD, RELIGION Ko- 
sher food is prepared according to Jewish law. 


kph MEASURES written abbreviation for kilome- 
tres per hour: a unit for measuring speed a car 
travelling at 100 kph 


krypton /‘kripton/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a gas 
which is used in particular types of lights and 
lasers (formula Kr) 


kudos /'kju:dps/ noun [U] praise and respect for 
what you have done 


kung fu /kan'fu:/ noun [U] SPORT a sport from 
China in which people fight using their hands 
and feet 


Kurdish /'ks:d:f/ adjective SOCIETY belonging or 
relating to a Muslim people living in parts of 
Turkey, Iran, Iraq, etc eKurd /ka:d/ noun [C] a 
Kurdish person 


kW (also kw) MEASURES written abbreviation for 
kilowatt (= a unit for measuring electrical 
power) 

kwashiorkor /,kwafi'o:koz/ noun [U] HEALTH a 


serious disease caused by eating too little pro- 
tein 
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O= Important words to learn 


L, I /el/ the twelfth letter of the alphabet 


| MEASURES written abbreviation for litre (= a 
unit for measuring liquid) 


lab /leb/ noun [C] short for laboratory (= a room 
used for scientific work) 


label" /‘lerbl/ noun [C] 1 [INFORMATION] a small 
piece of paper or other material which gives 
information about the thing it is fixed to There 
should be washing instructions on the label. 
2 WORD] a word or phrase that is used to de- 
scribe the qualities of someone or something, 
usually in a way that is not fair He seems to be 
stuck with the label of ‘troublemaker’. 3 [MUSIC 
(also record label) a company that records and 
sells music They’ve just signed a deal with a 
major record label. 


label? /'ieib:l/ verb [T] UK labelling, past labelled, 
US labeling, past labeled 1 INFORMATION] to fix a 
small piece of paper or other material to some- 
thing which gives information about it All 
food has to be labelled with ‘best before’ or ‘use 
by’ dates. 2 [DESCRIBE] to describe the qualities of 
someone or something using a word or phrase, 
usually in a way that is not fair [often passive] 
They've been unfairly labelled as criminals. 


labor /‘letba'/ noun, verb US spelling of labour 


laboratory /lo'borotri/ © /'læbrətə:ri/ noun 
[C] a room used for scientific work research 
laboratories o a computer laboratory >See also: 
language laboratory 


laborer /eib»rz/ noun [C] US spelling of la- 
bourer 


laborious /ls'bs:rias/ adjective Laborious work 
is very difficult and needs a lot of effort. a la- 
borious task 


labors /'leiboz/ noun [plural] US spelling of la- 


bours 
Ce F] 
f | 
test tube conical flask measuring 
cylinder 
Bunsen tripod 
burner 
laboratory 


lacerate 


labor union US (UK/US trade union) noun [C] 
an organization that represents people who do 
a particular job 


labour? UK (US labor) /‘letba'/ noun 1 [WORK] [U] 
work, especially the type of work that needs a 
lot of physical effort manual labour 2 
ECONOMICS [U] people who work cheap/skilled 
labour 3 HEALTH [C, U] the stage of pregnancy 
when a woman has pain in the lower part of 
her body because the baby is coming out to be 
in labour/go into labour © labour pains 
4 Labour POLITICS [group] short for the Labour 
Party I voted Labour (= for the Labour party) 
at the last election. o a Labour MP 5 a labour 
of love work that you do because you like it, 
not because you are paid for it 


labour? UK formal (US labor) /'leibo'/ verb [I] to 
work hard He laboured night and day to get 
the house finished on time. 


labourer UK (US laborer) /'leibire/ noun [C] a 
worker who uses a lot of physical effort in 
their job a farm labourer 


the ‘Labour Party noun [group] POLITICS one 
of the three main political parties in the UK 


labours (US labors) /'leibaz/ noun [plural] sb's 
labours work done with a lot of effort He earned 
a mere $15 for his labours. 


lace’ /leis/ noun 1 [CLOTH] [U] a delicate cloth 
with patterns of holes a lace curtain 2 [STRING 
[C] a string used to tie shoes to tie/untie your 
laces 


lace? /leis/ verb 
lace sth up phrasal verb to fasten something 
with laces He laced up his boots. 
be laced with sth phrasal verb FOOD If food or 
drink is laced with alcohol or a drug, a small 
amount has been added to it. coffee laced with 
brandy 


lacerate /‘lzs°reit/ verb [T] formal to make deep 
cuts in someone's skin a lacerated arm elac- 
eration / las°r'e1fon/ noun [C] formal a cut 


a complete/distinct/marked/total lack of 
sth e an apparent lack of sth 


WGA 


DN 


evaporating condenser ia 


dish 


Ne 
dropping 


pipette 
syringe 


burette 
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o«lack? /lek/ noun lack of sth not having some- 
thing, or not having enough of something a 
lack of food/money 


o«lack? /lek/ verb 1 [T] to not have something, or 
not have enough of something She really lacks 
confidence. 2 be lacking If something that you 
need is lacking, you do not have enough of it. 
Enthusiasm has been sadly lacking these past 
few months at work. 3 be lacking in sth to not 
have a quality He's totally lacking in charm of 
any sort. 


lacklustre UK (US lackluster) /‘lek,lasta'/ ad- 
jective without energy or excitement a lack- 
lustre performance 


laconic /ls'konik/ adjective formal using very 
few words to express yourself laconic humour/ 
wit 

lacquer /‘leka'/ noun |U] DT a clear, hard sub- 
stance which is painted on wood or metal to 
protect it 


lactate /lek'tert/ verb [I] BIOLOGY (of a woman 
or female mammal) to produce milk elactation 
/lek'terfen/ noun [U] 

lacteal /‘lektial/ adjective BIOLOGY like or con- 
nected to milk 


lactic /‘lektik/ adjective BIOLOGY relating to 
milk 

lactic 'acid noun [U] BIOLOGY an acid that exists 
in old milk and is produced in muscles after a 
lot of exercise 


lactose /‘lektous/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a type of 
sugar which is found in milk 


lad /1ed/ noun [C] UK a boy or young man a nice 
young lad informal o He's having a night out 
with the lads (= his male friends). 


ladder /‘ledsa'/ noun [C] a piece of equipment 
which is used to reach high places, consisting 
of short steps fixed between two long sides 
>See also: the first/highest/next, etc rung! of the ladder 


laddish /‘ledif/ adjective UK rude, noisy and 
typical of the way that young men behave in 
groups 

laden /'leid^n/ adjective be laden with sth to be 
holding a lot of something She staggered home, 
laden with shopping. 


ladies’ room noun [C] US a room in a public 
place where there are women's toilets DSee 
Common Learner Error at toilet 


the ladies /'leidiz/ noun [group] UK a toilet in 
a public place for women Where's the ladies? 
>See Common Learner Error at toilet 


ladle /‘leidl/ noun [C] a large, deep spoon, used 
to serve soup 2See colour picture The Kitchen on 
page Centre 2 


o«lady /'leidi/ noun 1 [C] a polite way of saying 
‘woman’ There's a young lady here to see you. 
o Ladies and gentlemen, can I have your at- 
tention please? 2 Lady a title used before the 
name of some women of high social rank in 
the UK Lady Alison Weir 


ladybird /'eidibs:d/ UK (US ladybug /'leidi- 
bag/) noun |C] a small flying insect which is 
usually red with black spots 

lag’ /læg/ (also time lag) noun [C] a period of 
time between two things happening You have 


O= Important words to learn 


to allow for a time lag between order and de- 
livery. DSee also: jet lag 

lag? /leg/ verb lagging, past lagged 

lag behind (sb/sth) phrasal verb 1 

MOVE SLOWLY] to move more slowly than some- 
one or something else so that you are behind 
them 2 [ACHIEVE LESS] to achieve less than some- 
one or something else Britain is lagging far 
behind the rest of Europe on this issue. 

lager /‘la:ga'/ noun [C, U] FOOD a pale yellow 
beer A pint of lager, please. 

lagoon /lə'gu:n/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a lake 
that contains sea water 


lahar /1»'ha:/ noun [C] GEOLOGY a large stream 
of mud, rocks and water from a volcano that 
becomes hard when it stops moving 

laid /leid/ past of lay 

laid-back / leid'bek/ adjective informal very 
relaxed and not seeming worried about any- 
thing a laid-back style of teaching o He's very 
laid-back. 

lain /lem/ past participle of lie: 

laissez-faire /eiserfe»/ adjective allowing 
things to happen and not trying to control 
them a laissez-faire attitude 


o«lake /leik/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a large area of 


water which has land all around it Lake Win- 
dermere 


lamb /læm/ noun 1 [C] a young sheep a newborn 
lamb o a lamb's-wool sweater 2 FOOD [U] meat 
from a young sheep grilled lamb chops o roast 
leg of lamb See also: mutton dressed as lamb 


lame /leim/ adjective 1 A lame excuse or expla- 
nation is one that you cannot believe. He said 
he didn't go because it was raining, which is a 
pretty lame excuse if you ask me. 2 HEALTH A 
lame animal or person cannot walk because 
they have an injured foot or leg. a lame horse 


lament /ls'ment/ verb |I, T] formal to say that 
you are disappointed about a situation He was 
lamenting the fact that so few people read fic- 
tion nowadays. 


lamentable /'læməntəbl/ adjective formal ex- 
tremely bad a lamentable performance 


lamina /‘lemino/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the flat part 
of a leaf or petal 


laminate /'lzmmot/ noun |C, U] DT any mate- 
rial which is made by sticking several layers 
of the same material together a laminate finish 


laminated /‘lemineitid/ adjective 1 covered 
with a thin layer of plastic for protection They 
gave us sheets of laminated cardboard. 2 Lam- 
inated wood, plastic, glass, etc. is made of sev- 
eral thin layers stuck together. 

lamp /lemp/ noun [C] a piece of equipment that 
produces light a table lamp o an oil lamp >See 
colour picture The Living Room on page Centre 4 

lamppost /‘lemppsust/ noun [C] a tall post 
with a light at the top, which you see on roads 
where there are houses 

lampshade /‘lempfeid/ noun [C] a decorative 
cover for an electric light See colour picture The 
Living Room on page Centre 4 

LAN /len, ,elei'en/ noun [C] COMPUTING abbrevi- 
ation for local area network: a system that 
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oland? /lend/ verb 1 


O= Important words to learn 


connects the computers of people who work in 
the same building 2Compare WAN 


osland? /lend/ noun 1 [AREA] [U] an area of ground 
agricultural land o undeveloped land See 
Common Learner Error at country 2 GEOGRAPHY [U] 
the surface of the Earth that is not sea to travel 
over land and sea 3 [COUNTRY] [C] literary a coun- 
try a land of ice and snow See also: no-man's 
land 


ARRIVE] [I, T] If an aircraft 
lands, it arrives on the ground after a journey, 
and if you land it, you make it arrive on the 
ground. We should land in Madrid at 7 a.m. 
o He managed to land the helicopter on the 
cliff. 2 land in/on, etc If an object or person 
lands somewhere, they fall to the ground 
there. She landed flat on her back. 3 [ACHIEVE] [T] 
to get something, usually something good He's 
just landed a new job at an agency in London. 
land sb in sth pArasal verb to cause someone 
to be in a difficult situation His remarks have 
landed him in a lot of trouble with the associ- 
ation. 

land sb with sth pArasal verb If something 
lands you with problems, it causes problems 
for you. The project's failure has landed him 
with debts of over £50,000. 


landfill /'iz&ndfil/ noun [C] ENVIRONMENT a place 
where waste is buried in the ground a landfill 
site 

landform /‘lendfs:m/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a 
natural shape on the Earth's surface, such as 
a mountain or a valley 


landing /‘lendin/ noun [C] 1 [ARRIVAL] an arrival 
on the ground, usually of an aircraft or boat 
They had to make an emergency landing in 


language 


landmark /‘lendma:k/ noun [C] 1 [BUILDING] a 
building that you can easily recognize, espe- 
cially one that helps you to know where you 
are a historic landmark 2 [EVENT] an event 
which is famous or important in the history 
of something His speech was a landmark in 
the history of civil rights. 


landmine /‘zndmain/ noun [C] a bomb which 
is hidden in the ground 


landowner /‘lendouns'/ noun [C] someone who 
owns a lot of land a wealthy landowner 


landscape /‘lendskerp/ noun [C] the appear- 
ance of an area of land, especially in the coun- 
tryside The cathedral dominates the landscape 
for miles around. 

landslide /‘lendslaid/ noun [C] 1 GEOGRAPHY 
when rocks and soil slide down a mountain or 
hill 2 POLITICS an easy victory in an election a 

landslide defeat/victory 


in the [inside/fast, etc] lane e the fast/slow 
lane 


lane /lem/ noun [C] 1 SPORT part of a road or 
track that is separated from the other parts, 
usually by a painted line the inside/middle/ 
outside lane o the fast/slow lane 2 [RoAD|a nar- 
row road, usually in the countryside We drove 
down a winding country lane. 3 |BOATS/AIRCRAFT 
a route that is regularly used by boats or air- 
craft It's one of the world's busiest shipping 
lanes. 


learn/ speak a language e foreign languages 
e foul/native/official/strong language 


Chicago. 2 [FLOOR] the area of floor at the top of «language /'engwid3/ noun 1 LANGUAGE [U] 


a set of stairs 


landlady /‘lend,leidi/ noun [C] a woman who 
you rent a room or house from 


landline /‘lendlamn/ noun [|C] a telephone that 
is not a mobile phone 


landlord /‘lezndls:d/ noun [C] a man who you 
rent a room or house from 


communication between people, usually using 
words She has done research into how children 
acquire language. 2 LANGUAGE |C] a type of 
communication used by the people of a partic- 
ular country How many languages do you 
speak? 3 LANGUAGE [U] words of a particular 
type, especially the words used by people in a 
particular job /egal language o the language of 
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language laboratory 


business 4 COMPUTING (C, U] a system of in- 
structions that is used to write computer pro- 
grams See also: body language, modern 
languages, second language, sign language 
language laboratory UK (US ‘language 

laboratory) noun [C] EDUCATION a room in a col- 
lege or school where you can use equipment 
to help you practise listening to and speaking 
a foreign language 


languid /‘lengwid/ adjective literary moving or 
speaking slowly and with little energy, often 
in an attractive way a languid manner/voice 


languish /‘lengwif/ verb |I] formal languish at/ 
in, etc sth to stay in an unpleasant or difficult 
situation for a long time to languish in jail 


lanky /‘lenki/ adjective informal A lanky per- 
son is very tall and thin. 


lantern /'lznton/ noun [|C] a light that can be 
carried, usually with a candle inside it a paper 
lantern 


lanthanide /‘lentOanaid/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY 
any chemical element in the group that have 
the atomic numbers 57 to 71 in the periodic 
table 


lap! /læp/ noun [C] 1 Your lap is the top part of 
your legs when you are sitting down. Sit on 
my lap and I'll read you a story. 2 SPORT one 
journey around a circular race track He's two 
laps behind the leaders. 


lap? /læp/ verb lapping, past lapped lap against/ 
on, etc sth If water laps against something, it 
touches it gently in waves. 
lap sth up phrasal verb informal to enjoy 
something very much He loved all the atten- 
tion - he was lapping it up! 

lapel /lə'pel/ noun [C] the part of a collar that 
is folded against the front of a shirt or jacket 
wide lapels DSee picture at jacket 


a momentary lapse e a lapse in/of sth 


lapse! /lzps/ noun [C] 1 [FAILURE] a period of time 
when something fails to happen as it should a 
memory lapse © It is thought that the accident 
was caused by a lapse of concentration. 2 [TIME 
a period of time passing between two things 
happening a time lapse/a lapse of time © He 
turned up again after a lapse of two years. 

lapse? /leps/ verb [I] If an arrangement lapses, 
it stops existing because of the amount of time 
that has passed. I’ve allowed my membership 
to lapse. 
lapse into sth phrasal verb If you lapse into 
something, you change to a different, and usu- 
ally bad, condition. to lapse into silence 


laptop /‘leptop/ noun [C] COMPUTING a com- 
puter that is small enough to be carried 
around and used where you are sitting 


larch /1a:tf/ noun [C] a tall tree which grows in 
cold northern countries and has leaves that 
are shaped like needles 


o«large /la:d3/ adjective 1 big in size or amount 
a large number of people o a large amount of 
money o She comes from quite a large family. 
o The shirt was a bit too large. 2 Opposite small 
2 be at large If someone dangerous is at large, 
they are not in prison. 3 sb/sth at large people 


o«last! /la:st/ adjective, determiner 1 


O= Important words to learn 


or things in general This group is not repre- 
sentative of the population at large. 4 by and 
large in most situations By and large, people 
have welcomed the changes. 


large in'testine noun [C, usually singular] ANAT- 
OMY the lower part of the bowels in which wa- 
ter is removed from digested food before it is 
passed out of the body as solid waste S Compare 
small intestine DSee picture at alimentary canal 


largely /‘la:d3li/ adverb mainly Their com- 
plaints have been largely ignored. 


large-scale /'la:d3,skeil/ adjective involving a 
lot of people or happening in big numbers a 
large-scale development o large-scale redundan- 
cies 

lark /la:k/ noun |C] a small brown bird that is 
known for its beautiful singing 


larva /'la:və/ noun [C] plural larvae /‘la:vi:/ 
BIOLOGY the form of some creatures, for ex- 
ample insects, before they develop into a dif- 
ferent form insect larvae 


larynx /‘lerinks/ noun [C] plural larynxes or la- 
rynges ANATOMY (informal voice box) an organ 
between the nose and the lungs which con- 
tains the muscles that move very quickly to 
create the human voice and many animal 
sounds Z2See picture at respiratory system 


lasagne UK (US lasagna)  /lo'zenjo/ 
(69 /le'za:njo/ noun [U] FOOD a type of Italian 
food consisting of flat pieces of pasta with lay- 
ers of meat and sauce in between 


laser /'leizo'/ noun [C] PHYSICS a strong beam of 
light that has medical and technical uses a la- 
ser beam o laser surgery 


‘laser printer noun [C] COMPUTING a printer 
(= a machine which is connected to a com- 
puter and which produces writing or pictures) 
which uses a laser (= a strong beam of light) 
to produce very clear writing or pictures 


lash’ /lef/ verb 1 |I, T] If wind or rain lashes 
against something, the wind or rain is very 
strong and hits or blows hard against it. Rain 
lashed against the window. 2 lash sth down/ 
together, etc to tie something firmly to some- 
thing else 
lash out phrasal verb 1 [Hir] to suddenly hit 
someone He lashed out and caught her on the 
side of the face. 2 |CRITICIZE] to criticize someone 
angrily He lashed out at the government for 
refusing to take action. 


lash? /1»j/ noun [C] a hit with a whip (= long, 
thin piece of leather) He was given forty lashes. 


lashes /'lzfiz/ noun [plural] ANATOMY the small 
hairs on the edges of your eye 


lass /læs/ noun [C] UK informal a gir 
woman a young lass 


or a young 


MOST RECENT] 
[always before noun] the most recent What was 
the last film you saw? o It’s rained for the last 
three days. 2 [ONE BEFORE PRESENT] [always before 
noun] The last book, house, job, etc is the one 
before the present one. I liked his last book but 
I'm not so keen on this latest one. 3 [FINAL] hap- 
pening or coming at the end It’s the last room 
on the left. o That's the last programme of the 
series. o I was the last one to arrive. o "How 
did she get on in her race?" "She was last." 
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o«last? /la:st/ adverb 1 


O= Important words to learn 


4 [REMAINING] [always before noun] only remaining 
Who wants the last piece of cake? 5 the last per- 
son/thing, etc the least expected or wanted per- 
son or thing Tree extra people to feed - that's 
the last thing I need! o He's the last person 
you'd expect to see at an aerobics class. >Oppo- 
site first See also: be on its last legs (leg), the final/ 
last straw, have the last word' 


[AFTER ALL OTHERS] after eve- 
rything or everyone else J wasn't expecting to 
win the race but I didn't think I'd come last! 
o We've still got to check the figures but we'll do 
that last. 2 used to talk about the 
most recent time you did something When did 
you last see her? 3 last but not least something 
that you say to introduce the last person or 
thing on a list This is Jeremy, this is Cath and, 
last but not least, this is Eva. S Opposite first 


o«last? /la:st/ noun, pronoun 1 the last a person 
or thing that comes after all the others [4 to 
do sth] We were the last to get there. 2 the last 
of sth the only part of something that remains 
We've just finished the last of the wine. 3 the 
day/week/year before last the day, week, or 
year before the one that has just finished 4 at 
(long) last finally At last, I've found a pair of 
jeans that actually fit. 5 the last | heard used 
before saying a piece of information about 
someone that you previously heard The last I 
heard, they were selling their house. 


o«last* /la:st/ verb |I, T] 1 [CONTINUE] to continue to 
happen, exist, or be useful How long will the 
meeting last? o We don't get much sun - enjoy 
it while it lasts! o The batteries only last about 
five hours. 2 |BE ENOUGH| to be enough for a 
period of time I’ve only got £30 to last me till 
the end of the month. o We've got enough food 
to last another week. 


last-ditch / la:st'dit{/ adjective a last-ditch at- 
tempt/effort a final attempt to solve a problem 
that you have failed to solve several times be- 
fore a last-ditch effort to prevent war 


lasting /‘la:stin/ adjective continuing to exist 
for a long time lasting damage o a lasting 
friendship 


lastly /'la:stli/ adverb finally And lastly, I'd like 
to thank everyone who took part in the event. 


last-minute / la:st'minit/ adjective done at the 
last possible time J was just doing some last- 
minute preparations. 


‘last name noun [C] the name that you and 
other members of your family all have 


latch? /lætf/ noun [C] 1 BAR| a small piece of 
metal on a door that you move down so that 
the door will stay closed 2 [Lock] a type of lock 
for a door that you need a key to open from 
the outside 


latch? /lætf/ verb 
latch on phrasal verb informal to begin to un- 
derstand something It took me ages to latch on 
to what she was saying. 


o«late /leit/ adjective, adverb 1 [AFTER THE USUAL TIME 
after the usual time or the time that was ar- 
ranged I was late for work this morning. o We 
got there too late and all the tickets had been 
sold. o We had a late lunch. 2 [NEAR END OF PERIOD 
near the end of a period of time It was built in 
the late nineteenth century. o It was late at 


latitude 


night. o Marsha is in her late twenties. 3 it's 
late something that you say when it is near the 
end of a day It's late - I really should be going. 
o It's getting late and I'm a bit tired. 4 [DEAD 
[always before noun] not now alive the late Mrs 
Walker 5 of late formal recently We've scarcely 
seen him of late. 


lately /'eitli/ adverb recently I haven't been 
feeling so well lately. o Lately, I've been walking 
to work. 


latent /'eit^nt/ adjective A feeling or quality 
that is latent exists now but is hidden or not 
yet developed. latent hostility/racism 

latent 'heat noun [U] PHYSICS the heat that is 
absorbed or released by a substance when it 
changes state, for example from a liquid to a 
gas, while the temperature of the substance re- 
mains unchanged 


later /'leit»/ adjective 1 [AFTER SOME TIME] after 
some time J might arrange it for a later date. 
2 [MORE RECENT] more recent I’m not so familiar 
with his later work. 

lateral /'lætr1/ adjective formal relating to the 
sides of an object or to sideways movement 
Trim the lateral shoots of the plant. 

lateral 'merger noun [C] ECONOMICS when two 
companies that produce similar goods but who 
do not compete with each other join together 

laterite /'lætrart/ noun [U] GEOLOGY a type of 
red clay soil containing iron and aluminium, 
often found in hot areas 

later (on) adverb after some time I’m off now 


- see you later. o If you're busy now we could do 
it later on. 


latest! /'lertıst/ adjective [always before noun] 
most recent the latest fashions/news/technol- 
ogy 

latest? /'leitist/ noun 1 the latest in sth the most 
recent of its type This is the latest in a series 
of terrorist attacks in the region. 2 at the latest 
If you tell someone to do something by a par- 

icular time at the latest, you mean they must 

do it before that time. She said to be there by 

8 o'clock at the latest. 


lathe /le1ð/ noun [C] DT a machine for changing 
he shape of a piece of wood, metal, etc. which 
works by turning the material while a sharp 
ool is pressed against it 


lather /‘la:62'/ noun 1 [U] small white bubbles 
that are produced when soap is used with wa- 
er 2 get into a lather informal to become anx- 
ious or upset about something 


Latin /‘letin/ noun [U] the language used by an- 
cient Romans eLatin adjective 


Latin A'merican adjective SOCIETY relating or 
belonging to the countries of South and Cen- 
tral America, and Mexico eLatin American 
noun [|C] a Latin American person 


Latino /lə'tiinəv/ noun [C] US SOCIETY someone 
who lives in the US whose family came from 
Latin America 


latitude /‘letitju:d/ noun 1 DISTANCE] [C, U] GEO- 
GRAPHY the distance of a place north or south 
of the Equator (= imaginary line around the 
Earth's middle), measured in degrees The lat- 
itude of Helsinki is approximately 60 degrees 
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north. 2 [FREEDOM] [U] formal freedom to do what 
you want She should be allowed the latitude to 
choose the people she wants. 


latte /‘leter/ (9 /‘la:ter/ noun [C, U] FOOD a 
drink of coffee made from espresso (= strong 
coffee) and milk 


latter /‘leto'/ adjective [always before noun] for- 
mal near the end of a period the latter half of 
the twentieth century o She had moved to Cali- 
fornia in the latter part of the year. o She is 
now in the latter stages of the disease. 


latterly /'lætəli/ adverb UK formal recently She 
started her career in radio, but latterly she has 
been working in television. 


the latter /'lætə/ noun the second of two peo- 
ple or things that have just been talked about 
She offered me more money or a car, and I chose 
the latter. 


laudable /'15:dobl/ adjective formal A laudable 
idea or action deserves admiration, even if it 
is not successful. a laudable aim/ambition/ 
goal 


o»laugh' /la:f/ verb [I] to smile while making 
sounds with your voice that show you are 
happy or think something is funny You never 
laugh at my jokes. o She really makes me 
laugh. o It's very rare that a book is so good 
you laugh out loud. o It was so funny, we 
burst out laughing (- laughed suddenly and 
loudly). See also: be no laughing matter 

laugh at sb/sth phrasal verb to show that you 
think someone or something is stupid I can't 
go into work looking like this - everyone will 
laugh at me. 

laugh sth off phrasal verb to laugh about 
something unpleasant so that it seems less im- 
portant He was upset by the criticism though 
he tried to laugh it off at the time. 


laugh? /la:f/ noun [C] 1 the act or sound of 
laughing a loud/nervous laugh o At the time, I 
was embarrassed, but I had a good laugh 
(7 laughed a lot) about it later. 2 be a (good) 
laugh UK informal to be funny You'd like Da- 
vid - he's a good laugh. 3 for a laugh informal 
If you do something for a laugh, you do it be- 
cause you think it will be funny. Just for a 
laugh, I pretended that I'd forgotten it was his 
birthday. 


laughable /'a:f5bl/ adjective If something is 
laughable, it is stupid and you cannot believe 
it or respect it. Most people thought his sug- 
gestions were laughable. 


‘laughing stock noun [no plural] someone who 
does something very stupid which makes 
other people laugh at them 7f I wear this hat, 
I'll be the laughing stock of the party! 


burst into laughter e roar with laughter e be 
in fits of laughter 


olaughter /'la:fto/ noun [U] the sound or act of 
laughing I heard the sound of laughter in the 


O= Important words to learn 


launch! /15:nj/ verb [T] 1 [SEND] to send a space- 
craft or bomb into the sky, or a ship into the 
water to launch a rocket/satellite o to 
launch a boat/fleet 2 [BEGIN| to begin an im- 
portant activity to launch an attack/in- 
quiry/investigation 3 (NEW PRODUCT] If a 
company launches a product or service, it 
makes it available for the first time. The book 
was launched last February. 0 The airline will 
launch its new transatlantic service next 
month. 
launch into sth phrasal verb to start saying or 
criticizing something with a lot of anger or 
energy Then he launched into a verbal attack 
on her management of the situation. 


launch? /1»:nf/ noun [C] 1 SENDING] the launch- 
ing of a spacecraft, ship, or weapon Poor 
weather delayed the space shuttle's launch. 
2 [BEGINNING| the beginning of an activity The 
campaign's launch was a well-publicized event. 
3 [NEW PRODUCT] the time when a new product 
or service becomes available The film's launch 
attracted a lot of Hollywood stars. 4 [BOAT] a 
large boat with a motor a police launch 


launder /‘lo:nda/ verb [T] to hide the fact that 
an amount of money has been made illegally 
by putting the money into legal bank accounts 
or businesses £o launder drug money elaun- 
dering noun [U] money laundering 


launderette /»ndv'et/ UK (US laundromat 
/‘lomndramet/ trademark) noun [C] a place 
where you pay to use machines that wash and 
dry your clothes 


laundry /'lə:ndri/ noun [U] clothes, sheets, etc 
that need to be washed £o do the laundry o a 
laundry basket 


laundry detergent noun [C, U] US washing 
powder 


laurels /'Ipr*lz/ noun [plural] rest on your laurels 
to be so satisfied with what you have achieved 
that you make no effort to improve Just be- 
cause you've passed your exams, that's no rea- 
son to rest on your laurels. 


lava /‘la:va/ noun [U] GEOLOGY hot melted rock 
that comes out of a volcano SSee picture at 
volcano 


lavatory /'lzvotri/ noun [C] formal mainly UK 
a toilet £o go to the lavatory o public lavatories 
>See Common Learner Error at toilet 


lavender /‘levenda'/ noun [U] a plant with pur- 
ple flowers and a strong, pleasant smell 
lavender oil 


lavish’ /'lævıf/ adjective showing that a lot of 
money has been spent a lavish meal/party 
elavishly adverb a lavishly illustrated book 


lavish? /'lzvif/ verb 
lavish sth on sb/sth phrasal verb to give a large 
amount of money, presents, attention, etc to 
someone or something They have lavished 
more than £6 million on the new stadium. 


break/enforce/obey/pass a law e the law 
forbids/prohibits/requires sth e a law 
against sth e be against the law 


room next door. o The crowd roared witho«law /ls:/ noun 1 LAW the law the system of of- 


laughter (= laughed very loudly). 


ficial rules in a country You're breaking the 
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law. o It's against the law (- illegal) not to 
wear seat belts. o It's their job to enforce the 
law. 2 LAW by law If you have to do something 
by law, it is illegal not to do it. They have to 
provide a contract by law. 3 LAW [C] an official 
rule in a country There are laws against 
drinking in the street. o They led the fight to 
impose laws on smoking. 4 LAW law and order 
the obeying of laws in society a breakdown in 
law and order 5 EDUCATION [U] the subject or 
job of understanding and dealing with the of- 
ficial laws of a country to study/practise law 
o a law school/firm o a specialist in civil/crim- 
inal law 6 |ALWAYS TRUE] [C] something that is 
always true in science, mathematics, etc. the 
laws of nature/physics o the law of averages/ 
gravity 7 lay down the law to repeatedly tell 
people what they should do, without caring 
about how they feel People are fed up with him 
laying down the law the whole time. SSee also: 
brother-in-law, common-law, daughter-in-law, fa- 
ther-in-law, in-laws, martial law, mother-in-law, 
sister-in-law, son-in-law 

law-abiding /'»:5,baidip/ adjective A law- 
abiding person always obeys the law. a law- 
abiding citizen 

lawful /'ls:f1/ adjective LAW allowed by the law 
He was going about his lawful business as a 
press photographer. 


lawmaker /'ls: merka‘/ noun [C] US LAW some- 
one who makes laws state lawmakers 


lawn /1»:n/ noun [C] an area of grass that is cut 
to mow the lawn 


llawn mower noun [C] a machine that you use 
to cut grass 


lawsuit /‘Is:su:t/ noun [C] LAW a legal com- 
plaint against someone that does not usually 
involve the police The tenants have filed a 
lawsuit against their landlord. 


o~lawyer /'lora'/ noun [C] LAW someone whose job 
is to understand the law and deal with legal 
situations / want to see my lawyer before I say 
anything else. 


lawyer, solicitor, barrister, attorney 

In Britain, lawyers are divided into two types, solici- 
tors and barristers. Solicitors give advice on legal 
subjects and work in the lower courts of law. Barristers 
can represent people in the higher courts of law. In Amer- 
ica, there is only one type of lawyer, who is sometimes 
called an attorney. 


lax /læks/ adjective not careful enough or not 
well controlled They seem to have a very lax 
attitude towards security. 


o«lay' /le1/ verb past laid 1 lay sth down/in/on, etc 
to put something down somewhere carefully 
She laid the baby on the bed. o He laid the tray 
down on the table. 2 |T] to put something into 
its correct position to lay a carpet o to lay 
bricks 3 lay eggs If an animal lays eggs, it pro- 
duces them out of its body. 4 lay the blame on 
sb to blame someone, usually when this is not 
fair You always lay the blame on me! 5 lay the 
table UK to put plates, knives, forks, etc on the 
table to prepare for a meal See also: put/lay your 
cards (card) on the table, lay the foundation(s) for/of 
sth, get/lay your hands (hand) on sth, lay down the law 


lay and lie 
Be careful not to confuse these verbs. 


Lay means ‘put down carefully’ or ‘put down flat’. This 
verb is always followed by an object. Laying is the pres- 
ent participle. Laid is the past simple and the past par- 
ticiple. 

She laid the papers on the desk. 


Lie means 'be in a horizontal position' or 'be in a par- 
ticular place’. This verb is irregular and is never followed 
by an object. Lying is the present participle. Lay is the 
past simple and lain is the past participle. 

The papers were lying on the desk. 
The-papers-were-laying-on-the-desk. 

I lay down and went to sleep. 
LHaid-down-and-went-to-sleep. 

The regular verb lie means 'not say the truth'. 

He lied to me about his age. 


lay sth down phrasal verb 1 [MAKE RULES] to of- 
ficially make new rules, or to officially say how 
something must be done The committee has 
laid down guidelines for future cases. 2 
STOP FIGHTING] If someone lays down their weap- 
ons, they stop fighting. It is hoped the two sides 
will lay down their arms and return to peace. 
lay into sb phrasal verb informal to attack or 
criticize someone They started laying into me 
for no reason. 

lay sb off phrasal verb to stop employing some- 
one, usually because there is no more work for 
them [often passive] Thirty more people were 
laid off last week. 

lay sth on phrasal verb to provide something 
for a group of people They're laying on free 
buses to and from the concert. 

lay sth out phrasal verb 1 [ARRANGE] to arrange 
something on a surface He'd laid his tools out 
all over the kitchen floor. 2 [EXPLAIN] to explain 
something clearly, usually in writing I've just 
laid out some proposals. 


lay? /lev adjective [always before noun] 1 
RELIGION involved in religious activities, but 
not trained as a priest a lay preacher 2 not 
having special or detailed knowledge of a sub- 
ject a lay person/audience 


lay? /le1/ past tense of lie: 


lay-by /'leibai/ noun [C] UK a small area where 
cars can stop at the side of a road 


a layer of sth e an outer/top layer e a thick 
layer of sth 


o«layer /ler'/ noun [C] an amount of a substance 
covering a surface, or one of several amounts 
of substance, each on top of the other the 
outer/top layer © Place alternate layers of 
pasta and meat sauce in a shallow dish. o The 
shelf was covered in a thick layer of dust. elayer 
verb [T] [often passive] The potatoes are layered 
with onion. See also: the ozone layer 


layman /'leimon/ (also layperson) noun [C] plu- 
ral laymen someone who does not have special 
knowledge of a subject Could you please ex- 
plain that in layman’s terms (= in a simple 
way) ? 
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layoff /'leiot/ noun [C] the ending of someone's 
job by an employer, usually because there is 
no more work [usually plural] Several hundred 
more layoffs are planned next month. 


layout /'leiaot/ noun [C] the way that some- 
thing is arranged Do you like the layout of the 
kitchen? 


o«lazy /'leizi/ adjective 1 |WORK] Someone who is 
lazy does not like working or using any effort. 
You lazy thing! o He's too lazy to make his bed 
in the morning. 2 [RELAXED] slow and relaxed a 
lazy morning/weekend elazily adverb elaziness 
noun [U] 


Ib MEASURES written abbreviation for pound (7 a 
unit for measuring weight) 

LCD / elsi:'di:/ noun [C] abbreviation for liquid 
crystal display: a screen for showing words or 
pictures which uses a liquid and an electric 
current LCD TV 


LCM / elsi:'em/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS abbrevia- 
tion for lowest common multiple: the lowest 
number that can be divided exactly by a par- 
ticular group of numbers 


leach /li:t{/ verb [T, I] GEOGRAPHY (of a sub- 
stance) to come out of or to be removed from 
another substance, especially soil, by passing 
water through it 


o«lead" /li:d/ verb past led /led/ 1 [TAKE SOMEONE 
I, T] to show someone where to go, usually by 
taking them to a place or by going in front of 
hem She led them down the hall. o We followed 
a path that led us up the mountain. o You lead 
and we'll follow. o I'll lead the way (= go first 
o show the route). 2 lead into/to/towards, etc 
If a path or road leads somewhere, it goes 
here. That path leads to the beach. 3 [BE WIN- 
NING] [I, T] to be winning a game They were lead- 
ing by 11 points at half-time. o The Lions lead 
the Hawks 28-9. 4 |BE THE BEST] [T] to be better 
han anyone else J still believe that we lead the 
world in acting talent. 5 [CONTROL] [T] to be in 
control of a group, country, or situation to lead 


oleader /'li:da'/ noun [C] 1 
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PLAY] [C] the main person in a film or play She 
plays the lead in both films. 3 DOG] [C] UK (US 
leash) a chain or piece of leather fixed to a 
dog's collar so that it can be controlled Dogs 
must be kept on a lead at all times. 4 [ELECTRICITY 
[C] UK (US cord) the wire that connects a piece 
of electrical equipment to the electricity sup- 
ply 5 [INFORMATION] [C] information about a 
crime that police are trying to solve Police are 
chasing up a new lead. 


lead? /li:d/ adjective [always before noun] The 
lead performer or lead part in a performance 
is the main performer or part. the lead singer 
o Who played the lead role? 


lead^ /led/ noun 1 CHEMISTRY [U] a soft, heavy, 
grey, poisonous metal used for roofs, pipes, etc 
(formula Pb) a lead pipe o lead-free petrol/gas- 
oline 2 |C, U] the black part inside a pencil 


PERSON IN CONTROL] a 
person in control of a group, country, or situ- 
ation a religious leader o Who's the leader of 
the Democratic Party in the Senate? 2 WINNER] 


someone or something that is winning during 
a race or other situation where people are 
competing He's fallen two laps behind the lead- 
ers. o Microsoft is a world leader in software 
design. 


leadership of sth e under sb's leadership e 
leadership skills/qualities e a leadership 
contest 


leadership /‘li:dafip/ noun 1 [o8] [U] the job of 
being in control of a group, country, or situa- 
tion the leadership of the Conservative party 
o leadership skills/qualities o a leadership 
contest 2 [PEOPLE] [group] the people in control 
of a group, country, or situation There is grow- 
ing discontent with the leadership. 

leading /'li:dıņ/ adjective [always before noun] 


very important or most important He's a lead- 
ing Hollywood producer. 


a discussion o Is this man really capable ofoleaf’ /li:f/ noun [C] plural leaves /li:vz/ 1 


leading the country? o Shearer led his team to 
victory. 6 lead sb to do sth to cause someone to 
do or think something What led you to think 
that? o I was led to believe that breakfast was 
included. 7 lead a busy/normal/quiet, etc life to 
live in a particular way He was able to lead a 
normal life despite his illness. 8 lead sb to a 
conclusion to cause you to think that some- 
thing is probably true So you thought I was 
leaving, did you? What led you to that conclu- 
sion? 

lead to sth phrasal verb to cause something to 
happen or exist A poor diet can lead to health 
problems in later life. 

lead up to sth phrasal verb to happen before 
an event The shops are always busy in the 
weeks leading up to Christmas. 


take the lead 
be in the lead 


o«lead? /li:d/ noun 1 [WINNING] [no plural] a winning 
position during a race or other situation 
where people are competing She's in the lead 
(= winning). o France has just taken the lead 
(= started to win). o a three-goal lead 2 FILM 


increase/stretch your lead e 


| a: arm | 31: her | i! see | or saw | u: too | ar my | au how 


BIOLOGY a flat, green part of a plant that grows 
from a stem or branch an oak leaf o a lettuce 
leaf o the falling leaves DSee picture on next page 
2 take a leaf out of sb's book mainly UK to 
copy something good that someone else does 
3 turn over a new leaf to start to behave ina 
better way 


leaf? /li:f/ verb 
leaf through sth phrasal verb to turn the pages 
of a book or magazine and look at them 
quickly She lay on the sofa, leafing through 
glossy magazines. 


leaflet /‘li:flot/ noun [C] a piece of folded paper 
or a small book which contains information 7 
picked up a useful leaflet on how to fill in tax 
forms. 


leafy /'li:fi/ adjective [always before noun] A leafy 
place is pleasant and quiet with a lot of trees. 
a leafy lane/suburb 


league /li:g/ noun 1 SPORT [C] a group of teams 
which compete against each other in a sport 
top/bottom of the league o major/minor 
league baseball o Who won the league cham- 
pionship this year? 2 be in league with sb to be 
secretly working or planning something with 
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vacuole cytoplasm 


cuticle cell wall 


upper epidermis | 


transverse section through part of leaf 


palisade layer 
mesophyll layer 


spongy layer 


lower epidermis 


i 
guard cell 


st 


someone, usually to do something bad 3 not be 
in the same league as sb/sth informal to not be 
as good as someone or something It’s a nice 
enough restaurant but it's not in the same 
league as Rossi's. 


the League of 'Nations noun POLITICS an 

organization of several countries formed to try 
o keep world peace, that existed from 1920 to 
1946 


leak! /ii:k/ verb 1 [LIQUID/GAS| |I, T] If a liquid or 
gas leaks, it comes out of a hole by accident, 
and if a container leaks, it allows liquid or gas 
o come out when it should not. Water had 
leaked all over the floor. o The bottle must have 
leaked because the bag's all wet. 2 [SECRETS] [T] If 
someone leaks secret information, they inten- 
ionally tell people about it. Details of the re- 
port had been leaked to the press. 

leak out phrasal verb If secre 
leaks out, people find out about it. 


leak? /ii:k/ noun [C] 1 [HOLE] a hole in something 
hat a liquid or gas comes out of, or the liquid 
or gas that comes out I think we may have a 
leak in the roof. o a gas leak 2 [SECRET] the act 
of intentionally telling people a secret 


leakage /‘li:kid3/ noun [U] the problem of a liq- 
uid or gas coming out of something when it 
should not 


leaky /‘li:ki/ adjective informal Something that 
is leaky has a hole in it and liquid or gas can 
get through. a leaky boat/roof 


olean? /lim/ verb past leaned, (also UK) leant 
/lent/ lean (sth) back/forward/out, etc to move 
the top part of your body in a particular di- 
rection She leaned forward and whispered in 
my ear. o Lean your head back a bit. 
lean (sth) against/on sth phrasal verb to sit or 
stand with part of your body touching some- 
thing as a support He leaned against the wall. 
o She leaned her head on his shoulder. 
lean sth against/on sth phrasal verb to put 
something against a wall or other surface so 
that it is supported Lean the ladder against the 
wall. 


information 


nucleus chloroplast 


xylem vessel 


| veir 


phloem tube 


oma air space 


lean on sb/sth phrasal verb to use someone or 
something to help you, especially in a difficult 
situation Her mother had always leaned on her 
for support. 


lean? /li:n/ adjective 1 thin and healthy lean 
and fit 2 FOOD Lean meat has very little fat on 
it. 

leaning /‘li:nin/ noun [C] a belief or idea [usually 
plural] 7 don't know what his political lean- 
ings are. 


leap! /li:p/ verb past leapt /lept/ or leaped 1 leap 
into/out of/up, etc to suddenly move some- 
where He leapt out of his car and ran towards 
the house. o I leapt up to answer the phone. 
2 leap off/over/into, etc to jump somewhere She 
leapt over the wall and disappeared down the 
alley. 

leap at sth phrasal verb to accept the chance 
to have or do something with enthusiasm I’d 
leap at the opportunity to work in Japan. 


a leap in sth e a leap of [7596/5 million, etc] e 
a leap forward 


leap? /li:p/ noun [C] 1 [CHANGE] a sudden improve- 
ment or increase There was a big leap in prof- 
its last year. o This represents a great leap 
forward in technology. 2 a big jump He 
finished third in the long jump with a leap of 
26 feet. 3 bylin leaps and bounds If progress or 
growth happens in leaps and bounds, it hap- 
pens very quickly. See also: quantum leap 


‘leap year noun |C] a year that happens every 
four years, in which February has 29 days in- 
stead of 28 


o«learn /la:n/ verb past learned, (also UK) learnt 
/la:nt/ 1 EDUCATION |I, T] to get knowledge or 
skill in a new subject or activity J learned Rus- 
sian at school. o "Can you drive?" "I'm learn- 
ing." o She's learned a lot about computers in 
the last three months. [+ to do sth] I’m learning 
to play the piano. 2 EDUCATION [T] to make your- 
self remember a piece of writing by reading or 
repeating it many times J don't know how 
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learned 


actors learn all those lines. 3 |I, T] to start to 
understand that you must change the way 
you behave [+ (that)] She'll have to learn that 
she can't have everything she wants. o The 
good thing is, he's not afraid to learn from 
his mistakes. >See also: learn your lesson, learn/ 
know the ropes (rope') 


learn, teach, or study? 
To learn is to get new knowledge or skills. 
I want to learn how to drive. 


When you teach someone, you give them new knowl- 
edge or skills. 


My dad taught me how to drive. 
chee Fito 

When you study, you go to classes, read books, etc to 
try to understand new ideas and facts. 

He is studying biology at university. 


learn about/of sth phrasal verb to hear facts or 
information that you did not know We only 
learned about the accident later. 


learned /'1s:nid/ adjective formal Someone who 
is learned has a lot of knowledge from reading 
and studying. He was a very learned man. 


learner /'sno/ noun |C] someone who is 
getting knowledge or a new skill /earners of 
English 

learning /'s:nm/ noun [U] the process of 
getting knowledge or a new skill language 
learning 

earning ,curve noun [C] EDUCATION how 
quickly or slowly someone learns a new skill 
I've been on a steep learning curve since I 
started my new job. 


renew/sign/take a lease e a lease of/on sth 


lease’ /li:s/ noun [C] 1 LAW a legal agreement 
in which you pay money in order to use a 
building or a piece of land for a period of time 
We signed a three-year lease when we moved 
into the house. 2 give sb/sth a new lease of life 
a (also US give sb/sth a new lease on life) 
HAPPY/HEALTHY AGAIN] to make someone feel 
num or healthy after a period of illness or 
sadness The operation has given her a new 
lease of life. b |IMPROVE] to improve something 
that was old so that it works much better 


lease? /li:s/ verb [T] LAW to use a building or 
piece of land, or to allow someone to use a 
building or piece of land, in exchange for 
money We want to lease some office space in the 
centre of town. o The council eventually leased 
the land to a local company. 


leash /li:{/ (also UK lead) noun [C] a chain or 
piece of leather fixed to a dog's collar so that 
it can be controlled 


o«least' /li:st/ adverb 1 less than anyone or any- 
thing else Which car costs least? o I chose the 
least expensive dish on the menu. o No one, 
least of all (- especially not) James, is going 
to be angry with you. 2 at least a as much as, 
or more than, a number or amount You'll have 
to wait at least an hour. b something that you 
say when you are telling someone about an ad- 


o«leave' /li:v/ verb past left /left/ 1 [GO AWAY] |I, T 
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vantage in a bad situation It’s a small house 
but at least there's a garden. c used to say that 
someone should give a small amount of help 
although they do not intend to give a lot Even 
if you didn't want to send a present, you could 
at least have sent a card. d something that you 
say in order to correct something you said 
that was wrong I’ve seen that film. At least, I 
saw the beginning then I fell asleep. 3 not least 
formal especially The whole trip was fascinat- 
ing, not least because of the people I met. 4 not 
in the least not at all 7 don't mind staying at 
home, not in the least. See also: last? but not least 


least? /li:st/ quantifier 1 the smallest amoun: 
She earns the least money of all of us. o Jake 
had more experience than anyone else and I 
probably had the least. 2 to say the least use 
to emphasize that you could have said some- 
thing in a much stronger way We were sur- 
prised, to say the least. 


leather /‘led2/ noun [U] the skin of animals 
that is used to make things such as shoes ant 
bags a leather jacket 


to go away from a place or a situation, either 
permanently or for a temporary period I’m 
leaving work early this afternoon. o What time 
does the bus leave? o They left for Paris last 
night. o "Does Trevor still work there?" "No, he 
left." (= he does not work there now). o She left 
school at 16. 2 [END RELATIONSHIP] |I, T] to end a 
relationship with a husband, wife, or partner 
and stop living with them PIL never leave you. 
o She left him for a younger man. 3 |NOT TAKE 
[T] to not take something with you when you 
go away from a place, either intentionally or 
by accident Why don't you leave your jacket in 
the car? o She'd left a note for him in the 
kitchen. o ‘That’ s the second umbrella I've left 
on the train! 4 NOT USE ALL] [T] to not use all of 
something They'd drunk all the wine but they'd 
left some food. o Are there any biscuits left? 5 [RE- 
MAIN] [T] to make a permanent mark The oper- 
ation may leave a scar. 6 leave sth open/on/off, 
etc to cause something to stay in a particular 
condition Who left the window open? 7 [DO LATER 
[T] to do something later that you could do im- 
mediately Don’t leave your packing till the 
night before you go. 8 [GVE] [T] to arrange for 
someone to receive something after you die 
His aunt left him a lot of money. © He left the 
house to Julia. 9 leave sb alone to stop speak- 
ing to or annoying someone Leave me alone! 
I'm trying to work. 10 leave sth alone to stop 
touching something Leave your hair alone! 
>See also: leave someone to their own devices (device), 
leave/make your mark' 

leave sb/sth behind phrasal verb to leave a 
place without taking something or someone 
with you We were in a hurry and 1 think I must 
have left my keys behind. 

leave behind sth; leave sth behind (sb) phrasal 
verb to cause a situation to exist after you 
have left a place The army left a trail of de- 
struction behind them. 

leave sth for/to sb phrasal verb to give some- 
one the responsibility for dealing with some- 
thing I’ve left the paperwork for you. 

leave sb/sth out pArasal verb to not include 
someone or something I’ve made a list of 
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names - I hope I haven't left anyone out. 

be left out phrasal verb If someone feels left 
out, they are unhappy because they have not 
been included in an activity. The older chil- 
dren had gone upstairs to play and she felt left 
out. 

be left over phrasal verb If an amount of 
money or food is left over, it remains when the 
rest has been used or eaten. There was a lot of 
food left over from the party. 


annual/maternity/paternity/sick leave e 
on leave e leave from [work/your job, etc] 


leave? /li:v/ noun [U] a period of time when you 
do not go to work She’s on maternity/sick 
leave. 


leaves /li:vz/ plural of leaf 
lecherous /'let [»ros/ adjective A lecherous man 


leer /i:»/ verb |l] to look at someone in an un- 
pleasant and sexually interested way He was 
always leering at female members of staff. 
eleer noun [C] 


leery /'ləri/ adjective US worried and not able 
to trust someone I’ve gotten more leery of the 
media. 


leeway /'li:wei/ noun [U] freedom to do what 
you want My current boss gives me much more 
leeway. 


o«left! /left/ adjective, adverb on or towards the 


side of your body that is to the west when you 
are facing north [always before noun] Step for- 
ward on your left leg. o She had a diamond 
earring in her left ear. o Turn left at the end 
of the corridor. >Opposite right 


on the left e the left of sth e be to sb's left 


shows too much interest in sex, in a way thato*left? /left/ noun 1 [no plural] the left side Ned's 


is unpleasant. 


lecithin /'lesi6in/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a substance 
found in plant and animal tissue which is of- 
ten used in food products to help the different 
parts mix together well 


lecture’ /‘Iektfa'/ noun [C] 1 EDUCATION a for- 
mal talk given to a group of people in order to 
teach them about a subject We went to a lec- 
ture on Italian art. o Do you know who's giv- 
ing the lecture this afternoon? 2 an angry or 
serious talk given to someone in order to crit- 
icize their behaviour My dad gave me a lec- 
ture on smoking last night. 


lecture? /‘Iektfa'/ verb 1 EDUCATION [I] to give a 
formal talk to a group of people, often at a uni- 
versity She travelled widely throughout North 
America lecturing on women's rights. o For 
ten years she lectured in law. 2 [T] to talk an- 
grily to someone in order to criticize their be- 
haviour Stop lecturing me! o His parents used 
to lecture him on his table manners. 


lecturer /'lektf»r»/ noun [C] mainly UK EDUCA- 
TION someone who teaches at a university or 
college a lecturer in psychology o a senior lec- 
turer 


lecturer or teacher? 


In American English, lecturer is formal, and teacher or 
professor is usually used instead. 


led /led/ past of lead 


ledge /led3/ noun [C] a long, flat surface that 
comes out under a window or from the side of 
a mountain The birds landed on a ledge about 


halfway up the cliff. om 


ledger /‘led3a°/ noun [C] FINANCE a book in 
which things are regularly recorded, espe- 
cially business activities and money received 
or paid 

leech /li:t{/ noun [C] a type of fat worm that 
drinks the blood of people and animals 


leek /li:k/ noun [C, U] FOOD a long white and 
green vegetable that smells and tastes similar 
to an onion 


the man sitting on my left in that photo. 
o Jean's house is last on the left. 2 the Left/left 
POLITICS political groups which believe that 
power and money should be shared more 
equally among people The proposals were 
sharply criticized by the Left. >Opposite right 


left? /left/ past of leave 


left 'click verb [I] COMPUTING to press the but- 
ton on the left of a computer mouse (= a small 
piece of equipment that you move with your 
hand to control what the computer does) 


left ‘field noun US informal in/from/out of left 
field strange and not expected His question 
came out of left field, and I didn't know what 
to say. 


left-hand / left'hend/ adjective [always before 
noun] on the left a left-hand drive car (= car 
which you drive sitting on the left-hand side) 
o The swimming pool is on the left-hand side 
of the road. 


left-handed / left'hzendid/ adjective Someone 
who is left-handed uses their left hand to do 
most things. Are you left-handed? 


leftist /‘leftist/ adjective POLITICS supporting 
the ideas of parties on the political left leftist 
politics/ideas 


leftover /‘left,suve'/ adjective [always before 
noun] Leftover food remains after a meal. If 
there’s any leftover food we can take it home 
with us. eleftovers noun [plural] food which re- 
mains after a meal We've been eating up the 
leftovers from the party all week. 


left-wing / left'win/ adjective POLITICS support- 
ing the ideas of parties on the political left a 
left-wing newspaper eleft-winger noun [C] 

leg /leg/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY one of the parts of 
the body of a human or animal that is used for 
standing and walking He broke his leg in the 
accident. o There were cuts on her arms and 
legs. o She had bare legs and wore only a light 
summer dress. DSee colour picture The Body on page 
Centre 13 2 FOOD the meat of an animal’s leg 
eaten as food a chicken leg 3 [FURNITURE] one of 
the vertical parts of a chair, table, etc that is 
on the floor a chair/table leg 4 [CLOTHES] the 
part of a pair of trousers that covers one of 
your legs He rolled up his trouser legs and 
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waded into the water. 5 [PART OF JOURNEY] one 
part of a journey or competition the first/sec- 
ond/third leg of the journey 6 not have a leg 
to stand on to have no chance of proving that 
something is true Jf you don't have a witness, 
you don't have a leg to stand on. 7 be on its 
last legs informal If a machine is on its last 
legs, it will stop working soon because it is so 
old. We've had the same oven for twenty years 
now and it really is on its last legs. 8 stretch 
your legs informal to go for a walk 


legacy /'legosi/ noun |C] 1 a situation 


that was caused by something from an earlier 
time The war has left a legacy of hatred. 
2 [MONEY] money or buildings, etc that you re- 
ceive after someone dies 


o«legal /'li:g*l/ adjective 1 LAW relating to the law 
legal action/advice © the legal profession/sys- 
tem 2 LAW allowed by law Is it legal to carry a 
handgun? S Opposite illegal elegally adverb Chil- 
dren under sixteen are not legally allowed to 
buy cigarettes. 


legal 'aid noun [U] LAW a system that provides 
free advice about the law to people who are too 
poor to pay for it 


legality /li:'gzlati/ noun [U] LAW the legal qual- 
ity of a situation or action Some board mem- 
bers have questioned the legality of the 
proposal. 


legalize /‘li:g*laiz/ verb [T] LAW to make some- 
thing legal How many Americans want to le- 
galize drugs? elegalization / li:g*lar'zerf»n/ noun 
[U] the legalization of abortion 


legend /‘led3and/ noun 1 LITERATURE (C, U] an 
old story or set of stories from ancient times 
the legends of King Arthur o She's writing a 
book on Greek legend. 2 [FAMOUS PERSON] [C] a fa- 
mous person a living legend o Jazz legend, 
Ella Fitzgerald, once sang in this bar. 


legendary /'led;ond'ri/ adjective 1 [OLD] from a 
legend (- old story) a legendary Greek hero 
2 FAMOUS] very famous He became editor of the 
legendary Irish journal, ‘The Bell’. 


leggings /'legipz/ noun [plural] tight trousers 
which are made of soft material that stretches 
and are worn mainly by women a pair of leg- 
gings 

legible /'led32bl/ adjective If writing is legible, 
you can read it easily. DOpposite illegible 


legion /'li:d3an/ noun [C] a large group of sol- 
diers that forms part of an army 


legions /‘li:d3anz/ noun [plural] legions of sb 
large numbers of people He failed to turn up 
for the concert, disappointing the legions of fans 
waiting outside. 


legislate /‘led3isleit/ verb [I] POLITICS, LAW If a 
government legislates, it makes a new law. We 
believe it is possible to legislate against ra- 
cism. o It's hard to legislate for (= make a law 
that will protect) the ownership of an idea. 


introduce/pass legislation e a piece of leg- 
islation e legislation on sth 


legislation / led3i'sleifen/ noun [U] POLITICS, 
LAW a law or a set of laws Most people want 


O= Important words to learn 


tougher environmental legislation but large 
corporations continue to oppose it. o They're 
relaxing the legislation. 


legit /la'd3it/ adjective informal short for legit- 
imate 


legitimate /l'd3itomot/ adjective 1 LAW al- 
lowed by law Sales of illegal CDs now exceed 
those of legitimate recordings. C Opposite illegit- 
imate 2 [CAN BE UNDERSTOOD] A legitimate com- 
plaint or fear can be understood or believed. 
People have expressed legitimate fears about 
the spread of the disease. o It's a legitimate 
criticism. elegitimately adverb 


leisure /'le3»/ Q3 /'li:zar/ noun [U] 1 the time 
when you are not working leisure activities 
o Try to spend your leisure time doing activi- 
ties you really enjoy. 2 at your leisure If you do 
something at your leisure, you do it when you 
have the time. Take it home and read it at your 
leisure. 


‘leisure centre noun [C] UK SPORT a building 
with a swimming pool and places where you 
can play sports She goes to aerobic classes at 
the local leisure centre. 


leisurely /‘lezali/ (9 /'lizjorli/ adjective in a 
relaxed way without hurrying a leisurely 
stroll 


lemon /‘leman/ noun |C, U] FOOD an oval, yellow 
fruit that has sour juice a slice of lemon 
o lemon juice >See colour picture Fruit and Vege- 
tables on page Centre 10 


lemonade / lema'neid/ noun |C, U] 1 FOOD UK 
a cold drink with a lemon flavour that is sweet 
and has bubbles 2 FOOD mainly US a cold 
drink that is made from lemon juice, water, 
and sugar 


o«lend /lend/ verb past lent /lent/ 1 [+ two objects] 


to give something to someone for a period of 
time, expecting that they will then give it back 
to you She lent me her car for the weekend. o I 
do have a bike but I've lent it to Sara. o I've 
lent my copy of the book to Celia. 2 ECONOMICS, 
FINANCE |I, T] If a bank lends money, it gives 
money to someone who then pays the money 
back in small amounts over a period. The 
bank refused to lend us money for another 
mortgage. 

lend itself to sth phrasal verb formal to be 
suitable for a particular purpose The old sys- 
tem doesn't lend itself to mass production. 

lend sth to sb/sth phrasal verb formal to add 
a quality to something or someone We will 
continue to lend support to our allies. 


lender /‘lenda'/ noun [C] FINANCE a person or 
organization that lends money to people mort- 
gage lenders 


the length of sth e [20m/3cm, etc] in length 


o«length /lep0/ noun 1 MEASURES [C, U] the meas- 


urement or distance of something from one 
end to the other The carpet is over three metres 
in length. o The length of the bay is roughly 
200 miles. 2See Extra help page Numbers and meas- 
urements on page Centre 24. 2 [IME] [C, U] the 
amount of time something takes the length of 
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a film/play/speech o Sitting still for any length 


of time is quite hard for most children. 3 WRIT- 
ING] [C, U] the amount of writing in a book or 
document He's written books of various lengths 
on the subject. 4 at length If you talk about 
something at length, you talk for a long time. 
We discussed both topics at length. 5 [PIECE] [C] a 
long piece of something a length of cloth/cord/ 
rope 6 go to great lengths to do sth to try very 
hard to achieve something He'll go to great 
lengths to get what he wants. 7 the length and 
breadth of sth in every part of a place They 
travelled the length and breadth of Scotland 
together. 


lengthen /'leg0an/ verb |I, T] to become longer 
or to make something longer lengthening wait- 
ing lists 

lengthy /'len6i/ adjective continuing for a long 
time a lengthy discussion/process 


lenient /‘li:niont/ adjective A lenient punish- 
ment is not severe. He asked the judge to pass 
a lenient sentence. 


lens /lenz/ noun |C] 1 
PHYSICS a curved piece 
of glass in cameras, 
glasses, and scientific 
equipment used for 
looking at things >See 
also: contact lens, zoom 
lens 2 ANATOMY the 
part of the eye behind 
the pupil (= dark hole) 
that helps you see well 
>See picture at eye 


lent /lent/ past of lend 


Lent /lent/ noun [U] RE- 
LIGION the religious period before Easter (- a 
Christian holiday), in which some Christians 
do not allow themselves something that they 
usually enjoy She's given up chocolate for Lent. 


lentil /'lent*l/ noun [C] FOOD a very small dried 
bean which is cooked and eaten lentil soup 


Leo /'li:u/ noun [C, U] the sign of the zodiac 


lens 


less or fewer? 

Less is used before uncountable nouns. 
I should eat less fat. 

Fewer is used before countable nouns. 
I should smoke fewer cigarettes. 


-less /-las/ suffix changes a noun into an adjec- 
tive meaning 'without' homeless people o a 
meaningless statement o a hopeless situation 


lessen /'les’n/ verb |l, T] to become less or to 
make something less Exercise and a healthy 
diet lessen the chance of heart disease. 


lesser /'es»/ adjective 1 not as large, impor- 
tant, or of such good quality The price increase 
was due to labour shortages and, to a lesser 
extent, the recent earthquake. o He faces the 
lesser charge of assault. 2 the lesser of two 
evils the less bad of two bad things I suppose I 
regard the Democratic candidate as the lesser 
of two evils. 


lesser-known  /eso'noon/ adjective not as 
popular or famous as something else We stayed 
on one of the lesser-known Greek islands. 


have/take lessons e give sb a lesson 


o«lesson /'lessn/ noun [C] 1 EDUCATION a period of 


time when a teacher teaches people Te best 
way to improve your game is to take lessons. 
o She gives French lessons. o Lessons start at 
9 a.m. 2 an experience which teaches you how 
to behave better in a similar situation in the 
future My parents made me pay back all the 
money, and it was a lesson I never forgot. 
3 learn your lesson to decide not to do some- 
thing again because it has caused you prob- 
lems in the past I’m not going out without my 
umbrella again - I've learnt my lesson! 4 teach 
sb a lesson to punish someone so that they 
will not behave badly again The next time she’s 
late, go without her. That should teach her a 
lesson. 


which relates to the period of 23 July - 22 Au-o.let /let/ verb [T] letting, past let 1 [ALLOW] to allow 


gust, or a person born during this period 


leopard /'lepod/ noun [C] a large, wild animal 
of the cat family, with yellow fur and dark 
spots 


leper /'lepəæ/ noun [C] HEALTH a person who has 
leprosy 


leprosy /'leprosi/ noun [U] HEALTH a serious 
Skin disease which can destroy parts of the 
body 


lesbian /'lezbion/ noun [C] a woman who is sex- 
ually attracted to other women a lesbian affair 


o«less! /les/ adverb 1 not as much I’m trying to 
exercise more and eat less. o Plastic bottles are 
less expensive to produce. 2 less and less If 
something happens less and less, it gradually 
becomes smaller in amount or not so frequent. 
I find I'm eating less and less red meat. 


o«less? /les/ quantifier a smaller amount She gets 
about £50 a week or less. o I was driving at less 
than 20 miles per hour. o Tuberculosis is less 
of a threat these days. o I prefer my coffee with 
a little less sugar. 


someone to do something, or to allow some- 
thing to happen Let them play outside. o Don't 
let the camera get wet. o We let a whole year go 
by before we tried again. >See Common Learner 
Error at allow 2 let sb/sth in/past/through, etc to 
allow someone or something to move to a par- 
ticular place They won't let us past the gate. o T 
won't let him near my children. o The roof lets 
in a lot of rain. 3 let's something that you say 
when you are making a suggestion Let's eat 
out tonight. 4 let me/us something that you say 
when you are offering to help someone Let me 
carry your cases. 5 [BUILDING] If you let a building 
or part of a building, you allow someone to 
live there and they give you money. T let the 
top floor of my house to a student. 6 Let's see/ 
Let me see something that you say when you 
are trying to remember something or calcu- 
late something Let’s see - there are five people 
and only three beds. o It must have been - let 
me see - three years ago. 7 Let's say something 
that you say when you are suggesting a pos- 
sible situation or action Let's say we'll meet 
back here in an hour. 8 let sb know (sth) to tell 
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letdown 


someone something [+ question word] P'U let you 
know when we've fixed a date for the meeting. 
9 let (sth) go to stop holding something J let 
go of the rope. 10 let yourself go a 
LESS ATTRACTIVE| to allow yourself to become less 
attractive or healthy b [RELAX| to relax com- 
pletely and enjoy yourself It’s a party - let your- 
self go! 11 let's face it something that you say 
when the truth is unpleasant but must be ac- 
cepted Let's face it, we're not getting any 
younger. 12 let alone used to emphasize that 
something is more impossible than another 
thing You couldn't trust her to look after your 
dog, let alone your child. >See also: let the cat out 
of the bag, let your hair down, get/let sb off the hook’, 
let off steam’ 

let sb down phrasal verb to disappoint some- 
one by failing to do what you agreed to do I 
promised to go to the party with Jane and I 
can't let her down. 

let sb in phrasal verb to allow someone to en- 


ter a room or building, often by opening theo«level' /‘lev-l/ noun [C] 1 


door Could you go down and let Darren in? 
let yourself in for sth phrasal verb to become 
involved in an unpleasant situation without 
intending to Do you realize how much work 
you're letting yourself in for? 

let sb off phrasal verb to not punish someone 
who has done something wrong, or to not pun- 
ish them severely PU let you off this time, but 
don't ever lie to me again. o The judge let her 
off with (= only punished her with) a fine. 
let on phrasal verb to tell someone about 
something secret She let on to a friend that 
she'd lied in court. 

let sb/sth out phrasal verb to allow a person 
or animal to leave somewhere, especially by 
opening a locked or closed door 

let up phrasal verb If bad weather or an un- 
pleasant situation lets up, it stops or improves. 
I hope the rain lets up for the weekend. 


letdown /‘letdaun/ noun [no plural] informal a 
disappointment After all I'd heard about the 
film it was a bit of a letdown when I finally saw 
it. 

lethal /'li:6°1/ adjective able to cause death 


lethargic /15'0a:d5ik/ adjective When you feel 
lethargic, you have no energy and you do not 
want to do anything. elethargy /'le8ad3i/ noun 
[U] the feeling of being tired and having no en- 


ergy 


get/receive/send/write a letter e in a letter 
ea letter from/to sb 


o«letter /'leto'/ noun [C] 1 a written message that 
you send to someone, usually by post J got a 
letter from Paul this morning. 2 LANGUAGE a 
symbol that is used in written language and 
that represents a sound in that language the 
letter K >See also: covering letter 


letterbox /‘letabpks/ noun [C] UK 1 [N DOOR] a 
small hole in a door that letters are put 
through 2 [N PUBLIC PLACE] (US mailbox) a large, 
metal container in a public place where you 
can post letters 


‘letter carrier US (UK postman) noun [C] some- 
one who takes and brings letters and parcels 
as a job 
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letterpress /'letopres/ noun [U] DT a method of 
printing in which raised surfaces covered 
with ink are pressed onto paper 


lettuce /'letis/ noun [C] FOOD a plant with green 
leaves, which is eaten in salads See colour 
picture Fruit and Vegetables on page Centre 10 


leucocyte /'ju:kousait/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a 
white blood cell 


leukaemia UK (US leukemia) /lu:'kixmio/ noun 
[U] HEALTH a serious disease in which a per- 
son's body produces too many white blood 
cells 


levee /'levi/ noun [C] a wall made of land or 
other materials that is built next to a river to 
stop the river from flooding (= covering every- 
where in water) 


the level of sth e at a (high/low, etc) level 


HEIGHT] the height of 
something the water level 2 [AMOUNT] the 
amount or number of something Chess re- 
quires a high level of concentration. 3 [ABILITY 
someone's ability compared to other people 
Students at this level need a lot of help. 4 [FLOOR| 
a floor in a building The store had three levels. 
>See also: A level, a level playing field, sea level 


level? /‘levl/ adjective 1 [HEIGHT] [never before 
noun] at the same height J got down till my face 
was level with his. 2 [FLAT] flat or horizontal 
Make sure the camera is level before you take 
the picture. 


level? /‘levl/ verb [T] UK levelling, past levelled, 
US leveling, past leveled 1 [MAKE FLAT] to make 
something flat He levelled the wet cement before 
it set. 2 [DESTROY] to completely destroy a build- 
ing Artillery fire levelled the town. 
level sth against/at sb phrasal verb to say that 
someone has done something wrong [often pas- 
sive] Charges of corruption have been levelled 
against him. 
level sth at sb phrasal verb to aim a gun at 
someone or something He levelled the gun at 
my head. 
level off/out phrasal verb to stop rising or fall- 
ing and stay at the same level Road deaths 
have levelled off since the speed limit was low- 
ered. 


level 'crossing UK (US grade crossing) noun 
[C] a place where a railway crosses a road 


effort 


load 


fulcrum 


lever 


lever /'i:vo/ ® /'levor/ noun [C] 1 
handle that you push or pull to 


HANDLE] a 
make a 


auo sour | 
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machine work 2 [LIFTING] a long bar that you use 
to lift or move something by pressing one end 


leverage /‘li:v-rid3/ €9 /'levarid3/ noun [U] the 
power to influence people in order to get what 
you want 


levy /‘levi/ verb levy a charge/fine/tax, etc 
FINANCE to officially demand money [often 
passive] A new tax was levied on consumers of 
luxury goods. 


lewd /lu:d/ adjective sexual in a way that is 
unpleasant lewd comments/gestures 


liability /ai'bioti/ noun 1 [RESPONSIBILITY] [U] 
when you are legally responsible for some- 
thing They have admitted liability for the 
damage caused. 2 [TROUBLE] [no plural] someone 
or something that is likely to cause you a lot 
of trouble Wherever we go she upsets someone 
- she's a real liability. 3 FINANCE (usually plural] 
a debt of a business 


liable /'laiobl/ adjective 1 be liable to do sth to 
be likely to do something He's liable to make 
a fuss if you wake him. 2 legally responsible 
Corporate officials are liable for the safety of 
their employees. 


liaise /li'e1z/ verb [I] to speak to other people at 
work in order to exchange information with 
them Our head office will liaise with the sup- 
pliers to ensure delivery. 


liaison /li'e1z°n/ noun 1 [COMMUNICATION] [U] com- 
munication between people or groups that 
work with each other 2 [PERSON] [C] US someone 
who helps groups to communicate effectively 
with each another She served as an informal 
liaison between employees and management. 
3 [RELATIONSHIP] [C] a short sexual relationship 
between people who are not married 


liana /li'a:na/ noun [C] a woody plant that grows 
in tropical (= in very hot parts of the world) 
forests 


liar /'lai;/ noun [C] someone who tells lies 


Lib Dem /lib'dem/ noun [C] POLITICS short for 
Liberal Democrat 


libel /'aib:/ noun [U] writing which contains 
bad information about someone which is not 
true Tabloid magazines are often sued for libel. 


liberal /‘ib°rl/ adjective 1 accepting beliefs and 
behaviour that are new or different from your 
own a liberal attitude 2 POLITICS Liberal po- 
litical ideas emphasize the need to make new 
laws as society changes and the need for gov- 
ernment to provide social services. eliberal 
noun [C] someone who is liberal 


liberal 'arts US (UK/US arts) noun [plural] ED- 
UCATION subjects of study which are not sci- 
ence, such as history, languages, etc 


Liberal 'Democrat noun [C] 1 the Liberal Dem- 
ocrats POLITICS one of the three main political 
parties in the UK He's the leader of the Liberal 
Democrats. 2 POLITICS someone who supports 
the Liberal Democrats 


liberally /‘ub-rli/ adverb in large amounts 
fruit liberally sprinkled with sugar 


liberate /‘lib-reit/ verb [T] to help someone or 
something to be free Troops liberated the city. 
eliberation /,ib?r'erf?n/ noun |U] the invasion 
and liberation of France 


liberated /'ibereitid/ adjective not following 
traditional ways of behaving or old ideas a 
liberated woman 


liberating /'iboreitip/ adjective making you 
feel that you can behave in exactly the way 
that you want to Taking all your clothes off can 
be a very liberating experience. 


liberty /‘libati/ noun [C, U] 1 the freedom to live, 
work, and travel as you want to Many would 
willingly fight to preserve their liberty. 2 be at 
liberty to do sth formal to be allowed to do 
something I’m not at liberty to discuss the mat- 
ter at present. 3 take the liberty of doing sth for- 
mal to do something that will have an effect 
on someone else, without asking their permis- 
sion I took the liberty of booking theatre seats 
for us. DSee also: civil liberties 


Libra /'li:brə/ noun [C, U] the sign of the zodiac 
which relates to the period of 23 September - 
22 October, or a person born during this 
period 


librarian /lar'breorion/ noun [C] someone who 
works in a library 


o«library /'"librri/ noun [C] a room or building 


that contains a collection of books and other 
written material that you can read or borrow 


lice /lais/ plural of louse 


apply for/hold/issue a licence ea licence for 
sth 


licence UK (US license) /'"larsns/ noun [C] LAW 
an official document that allows you to do or 
have something a hunting licence o a marriage 
licence >See also: driving licence, off-licence 


license /'laiszns/ verb [T] LAW to give someone 
official permission to do or have something [of- 
ten passive + to do sth] Undercover agents are 
licensed to carry guns. 


licensed /‘laisnst/ adjective 1 [APPROVED] mainly 
D officially approved a licensed physician 

2 [ALCOHOL] A licensed bar or restaurant is of- 

ficially allowed to serve alcoholic drinks. 


‘license plate US (UK number plate) noun [C] 
an official metal sign with numbers and letters 
on the front and back of a car See colour picture 
Car on page Centre 7 


lick’ /ik/ verb [T] to move your tongue across 
the surface of something fo lick your lips o We 
licked the chocolate off our fingers. 


lick? /lik/ noun 1 [C] when you lick something 
[usually singular] Here, have a lick of my ice 
cream. 2 a lick of paint UK informal If you give 
a wall or other surface a lick of paint, you 
paint it. 

lid /lid/ noun [C] the top part of a container that 
can be removed in order to put something in 
or take something out 


o«lie* /la/ verb [I] lying, past tense lay, past parti- 


ciple lain 1 lie in/on, etc to be in a horizontal or 
flat position on a surface fo lie in bed o to lie 
on a beach o to lie on your side o The pen lay 
on the desk. o She had lain where she fell until 
morning. 2 lie below/in/on/to, etc to be in a par- 
ticular place Te river lies 30 km to the south 
of the city. See Common Learner Error at lay 

lie around phrasal verb 1 [REST] informal to 
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spend time lying down and doing very little 
We spent a week by the sea, lying around on the 
beach. 2 [UNTIDY| If things are lying around, 
they are left in an untidy way in places where 
they should not be. He's always leaving money 
lying around. 

lie back phrasal verb to lower the top half of 
your body from a sitting position to a lying 
position Lie back and relax. 

lie down phrasal verb to move into a position 
in which your body is flat, usually in order to 
sleep or rest I’m not feeling well - I’m going to 
lie down. SSee colour picture Phrasal Verbs on page 
Centre 16 

lie in phrasal verb UK to stay in bed in the 
morning later than usual J lay in till eleven 
o'clock this morning. 

lie in sth pArasal verb to exist or be found in 
something Her strength lies in her faith. 

lie with sb pArasal verb If the responsibility 
or blame for something lies with someone, it 
is their responsibility. The final decision lies 
with me. 


o«lie? /lai/ verb [I] lying, past lied to say or write 
something that is not true in order to deceive 
someone Are you lying to me? o He lied about 
his qualifications for the job. 


olie? /lai/ noun [C] something that you say or 
write which you know is not true I told a lie 
when I said I liked her haircut. >See also: white 
lie 


lie-in /'lai/ noun [no plural] UK when you stay 
in bed in the morning longer than usual / had 
a long lie-in this morning. 

lieu /lu:/ noun in lieu of sth formal instead of 


something She took the money in lieu of the 
prize. 


lieutenant /lef'tenont/ © /lu:'tenont/ noun [C] 
an officer of middle rank in the army, navy, 
or air force first/second lieutenant 


have/lead/live a [charmed/normal, etc] life 
e spend your life (doing sth) ean aspect/part 
of sb's life 


o«life /laif/ noun plural lives /laivz/ 1 [ANIMALS/ 
PLANTS] [U] living things and their activities hu- 
man/marine life o Is there life in outer space? 
2 |PERSON'S EXISTENCE] [C] the existence of a person 
How many lives will be lost to AIDS? 3 [TME] [C, 
U] the time between a person's birth and their 
death I’m not sure I want to spend the rest of 
my life with him. o Life's too short to worry 
about stuff like that. o Unfortunately, accidents 
are part of life. o He had a happy life. 4 [WAY 
OF LIVING] [C, U] a way of living You lead an ex- 
citing life. 5 family/private/sex, etc life one part 
of someone’s existence My private life is no- 
body’s business but mine. 6 [ACTIVITY] [U] energy 
and activity She was always bubbly and full 


of life. o I looked through the window buto-lift' /hft/ verb 1 [UP] [T] 


couldn't see any signs of life (- people mov- 
ing) 7 [ACTIVE PERIOD] [no plural] the amount of 
time that a machine, system, etc exists or can 
be used Careful use will prolong the life of your 
machine. 8 bring sth to life/come to life to make 
something more real or exciting, or to become 
more real or exciting 9 That's life. something 
you say which means bad things happen and 
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you cannot prevent them You don't get every- 
thing you want but that's life, isn't it? 10 Get a 
life! informal something you say to a boring 
person when you want them to do more excit- 
ing things Surely you're not cleaning the house 
on Saturday night? Get a life! >See Common 
Learner Error at live See also: the facts (fact) of life, 
give sb the kiss? of life, give sb/sth a new lease’ of life, 
shelf life, wall? of life 


lifeboat /'laifbout/ noun [C] a small boat that 
is used to help people who are in danger at sea 


life coach noun [C] someone whose job is to 
teach people how to solve problems and make 
decisions in their daily life 


life cycle noun [C] BIOLOGY the changes that 
happen in the life of an animal or plant 


life expectancy noun [C, U] the number of 
years that someone is likely to live 


lifeguard /'laifga:d/ noun [C] SPORT someone at 
a swimming pool or beach whose job is to help 
people who are in danger in the water 


life insurance (also UK ‘life assurance) noun 
[U] FINANCE a system of payments to an insur- 
ance company (= a company that will pay 
money) that will pay money to your family 
when you die 


life jacket noun [C] a piece of equipment that 
you wear on the upper part of your body to 
help you float if you fall into water 


lifeless /‘laiflos/ adjective 1 [DEAD] without life 
his lifeless body 2 |WITHOUT ENERGY] without en- 
ergy or feeling a lifeless performance 


lifelike /'laiflaik/ adjective If something is life- 
like, it looks real. a lifelike portrait/sculpture 


lifeline /‘larflam/ noun [C] something that helps 
you when you are in a difficult or dangerous 
situation For a lot of old people who live on 
their own, the telephone is a lifeline. 


lifelong / laif'lon/ adjective [always before noun] 
for all of your life a lifelong friend/interest 


life 'peer noun [C] POLITICS someone who has 
been officially respected in the UK by being 
given an important title, for example 'Lord', 
‘Lady’ or ‘Baroness’ 


life sentence (informal life) noun [C] LAW the 
punishment of spending a very long time, or 
the rest of your life, in prison 


lifespan /'aifspen/ noun [C] the amount of 
time that a person lives or a thing exists 


lifestyle /‘laifstail/ noun [C] the way that you 
live a healthy lifestyle 


life-threatening  ^/laifüretnip/ adjective 
likely to cause death life-threatening condi- 
tions/diseases 


lifetime /'laiftaim/ noun [C] the period of time 
that someone is alive [usually singular] We’ll see 
such huge changes in our lifetime. 


o put something or 
someone in a higher position Could you help 
me lift this table, please? o She lifted the baby 
up and put him in his chair. 2 | WEATHER] |I] If fog 
lifts, it disappears. By noon the fog had lifted 
and the day turned hot. 3 [RULES] [T] to stop a rule 
The government had already lifted the ban on 
beef imports. 4 [STEAL] [T] informal to steal or 
copy something Entire paragraphs of his thesis 


or boy | və poor | aro fire | auo sour | 
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were lifted from other sources. DSee also: not lift 
a finger’ 


o«lift? /lift/ noun [C] 1 [MACHINE] UK (US elevator) a 
machine that carries people up and down in 
tall buildings Shall we use the stairs or take 
the lift? 2 |RIDE] a free ride somewhere, usually 
ina car [usually singular] Can you give me a lift 
to the airport? 3 [MOVE] when you move some- 
one or something up to a higher position 


lift-off /'ittof/ noun [C] the moment when a 
spacecraft leaves the ground 


ligament /'ligomont/ noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOL- 
OGY a piece of strong tissue in the body that 
holds bones together ankle/knee ligaments 
o torn ligaments 


light shines * a beam/ray/shaft of light e 
bright light 


o«light? /lait/ noun 1 [BRIGHTNESS] [U] the brightness 
that shines from the sun, from fire, or from 
electrical equipment, allowing you to see 
things bright/dim light o fluorescent/ultra- 
violet light o a beam/ray of light o Light was 
streaming in through the open door. 2 [DEVICE 
[C] a device which produces light car lights o to 
switch/turn the light on o They must be in bed 
- I can't see any lights on anywhere. 3 a light 
a flame from a match, etc used to make a cig- 
arette start burning Have you got a light, 
please? 4 set light to sth UK to make something 
start burning 5 in the light of sth (also US in 
light of sth) If something is done or happens in 
the light of facts, it is done or happens because 
of those facts. The drug has been withdrawn 
in the light of new research. 6 bring sth to light 
If information about something bad is brought 
to light, it is discovered. The trial brought to 
light numerous contradictions in his story. 
7 cast/shed light on sth to help people under- 
stand a situation We were hoping you might be 
able to shed some light on the matter. 8 come 
to light If information about something bad 
comes to light, it is discovered. 9 light at the 
end of the tunnel something which makes you 
believe that an unpleasant situation will soon 
end Z25See also: green light, street light, tail light, 
traffic light 


o«light? /lait/ adjective 1 [NOT HEAVY] not heavy 
light clothing/machinery o I can carry both 
bags - they're quite light. 2 [NOT MUCH] small in 
amount light rain/snow o I only had a light 
lunch. 3 |NOT STRONG] not strong or not forceful 
a light breeze o a light embrace 4 [PALE] Light 
colours are pale. light brown/green o a light 
blue cardigan 5 |NOT SERIOUS] easy to understand 
and not serious light entertainment o I'm tak- 
ing some light reading on holiday. 6 make 
light of sth to talk or behave as if you do not 
think a problem is serious 7 it is light bright 
from the sun Let's go now while it's still light. 
elightness noun [U] 


light? /lait/ verb past lit or lighted 1 [BURN] [I, T] 
to start to burn, or to make something start to 
burn to light a candle/cigarette/fire o The 
wood was damp and wouldn't light. 2 [BRIGHT] T] 
to produce light somewhere so that you can 
see things [often passive] The room was lit by a 


lignified 


single light bulb. 
the sky. 

light up phrasal verb If your face or your eyes 
light up, you suddenly look happy or excited. 
His eyes lit up when you mentioned her name. 
light (sth) up phrasal verb to make a cigarette, 
etc start burning He made himself a coffee and 
lit up a cigarette. 


‘light bulb noun [C] a 
glass object containing 
a wire which produces 
light from electricity 


lighten /'lain/ verb s 

LESS SERIOUS] [I, T] If a a 

serious situation light- light bulb 

ens, it becomes less serious, and if something 
or someone lightens it, they make it less se- 
rious. Her mood lightened a bit when I asked 
about her holiday. o He tried to lighten the at- 
mosphere by telling a joke. 2 lighten the bur- 
den/load to reduce the amount of work or 
trouble someone has to deal with 3 [LESS DARK 
[I, T] to become less dark, or to make something 
less dark The sun had lightened her hair. 
lighten up phrasal verb informal to become 
more relaxed and less serious I wish she'd 
lighten up a bit. 


lighter /'lait»'/ noun [C] a small object that pro- 
duces a flame and is used to make cigarettes 
start burning 


light-hearted / lait'ha:tid/ adjective not seri- 
ous a light-hearted remark 


lighthouse /‘laithavs/ noun [C] plural light- 
houses /'laithauziz/ a tall building on the coast 
containing a large light which warns ships 
that there are rocks 


lighting /'laitip/ noun [U] the light created by 
electrical equipment, candles, etc soft lighting 


lightly /'laitli/ adverb 1 [GENTLY] gently He kissed 
her lightly on the cheek. 2 |Nor MUCH] not much 
lightly cooked vegetables 3 not do sth lightly 
to think carefully about something before you 
do it, knowing that it is serious It’s not a de- 
cision that I take lightly. 4 get off lightly (also 
UK escape lightly) to have less trouble or pun- 
ishment than you expected 


Burning buildings lit up 


be struck by lightning e a bolt/flash of light- 
ning e thunder and lightning 


lightning /'laitnip/ noun [U] a sudden flash of 
light in the sky during a storm thunder and 
lightning o He was struck by lightning and 
killed. >See picture at nitrogen cycle 


‘light pen noun [C] COMPUTING a device like a 
pen that is used for reading bar codes (= thin 
lines on products that tell their price) 


lights /laits/ (also ‘traffic lights) noun [plural] a 
set of red, green, and yellow lights that is used 
to stop and start traffic 


lightweight /'laitweit/ adjective not weighing 
much a lightweight jacket for the summer 
elightweight moun |C] a sportsman such as a 
boxer who is not in the heaviest weight group 


lignified /ignifaid/ adjective BIOLOGY hard 
and like wood, because of containing lignin 
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o«like'* /laik/ preposition 1 


lignin /'ignin/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a substance 
found in the edges of some plant cells that 
makes the plant hard like wood 


SIMILAR] similar to or in 
the same way as someone or something They 
were acting like children. o He looks like his 
father. o It sounded like Harry. 2 What is sb/sth 
like? something you say when you want some- 
one to describe someone or something J Aa- 
ven't met him - what's he like? o So what's your 
new dress like? 3 What are you like? UK used 
when someone has said or done something 
silly You've bought another jacket? What are 
you like? 4 [TYPICAL] If behaviour is like some- 
one, it is typical of the way that they behave. 
It's just like Anita to miss her train. o It's not 
like Tim to be late. 5 [FOR EXAMPLE| for example 
She looks best in bright colours, like red and 
pink. 


If a person likes someone or something 
very much, you can use the verbs love and 
adore: / adore/ love seafood. e Oliver loves 
animals. e Kate adored her grandfather. 


The expressions think the world of some- 
one and have a soft spot for someone can 
also be used when a person likes someone 
very much: I’ve always had a soft spot for 
Rebecca ever since she was tiny. e Annabel's 
like a daughter to him, he thinks the world 
of her. 


The expression be fond of is sometimes 
used to talk about someone or something 
that someone likes: She's very fond of Chi- 
nese food. e I think she's very fond of you. 


The phrasal verbs grow on and take to/ 
warm to can be used when someone starts 
to like someone or something: IJ wasn't sure 
about the colour at first, but it's growing 
on me. e For some reason, I just didn't 
take/warm to him. 


The expressions take a shine to or take a 
liking to are sometimes used when some- 
one immediately likes a person: I think he's 
taken a bit of a shine to you. 


o«like? /latk/ verb [T] 1 to enjoy something or feel 
that someone or something is pleasant [+ doing 
sth] J just like playing with my computer. |+ to 
do sth] 7 /ike to paint in my spare time. o He 
really likes her. o What do you like about him? 
S Opposite dislike 2 not like to do sth/not like do- 
ing sth to not usually do something because 
you think it is wrong I don't like to criticize 
her too much. 3 would like sth to want some- 
thing [+ to do sth] /'d like to think about it. o I'd 
like some chips with that, please. 4 Would you 
like...? used to offer someone something Would 
you like a drink? |+ to do sth] Would you like 
to eat now? 5 if you like a used to say ‘yes’ 
when someone suggests a plan "Shall I come?" 
"If you like." b used when you offer someone 
something Jf you like I could drive you there. 
6 How do you like sb/sth? used to ask someone 
for their opinion How do you like my new 
shoes? 


o«like? /laik/ conjunction 1 [SAME WAY] informal in 
the same way as Do it exactly like I told you to. 


o«likely! /‘larkli/ adjective 1 


O= Important words to learn 


2 [AS IF] US informal as if He acted like he didn't 
hear me. 


like^ /laik/ noun 1 [no plural] formal someone or 
something that is similar to someone or some- 
thing else Economists are predicting a depres- 
sion, the like of which the world has never 
seen. 2 and the like informal and similar things 
There's a gym that they use for dance and aer- 
obics and the like. 3 sb's likes and dislikes the 
things that someone thinks are pleasant and 
not pleasant 

-like /-laik/ suffix changes a noun into an adjec- 
tive meaning 'typical of or similar to' childlike 
trust o a cabbage-like vegetable 


likeable /'laikobl/ adjective If you are likeable, 
you are pleasant and easy to like. a likeable 
character 


increase/reduce the likelihood of sth e a 
real/strong likelihood e the likelihood of (do- 
ing) sth 


likelihood /'laiklihud/ noun [U] the chance that 
something will happen There's not much like- 
lihood of that happening. 


EXPECTED] expected [+ 
to do sth] Do remind me because I’m likely to 
forget. |+ (that)] It’s likely that he'll say no. 
2 probably true £he most likely explana- 
tion S Opposite unlikely 


likely? /'larkli/ adverb 1 probably She'll most 
likely come without him. 2 Not likely! UK infor- 
mal used to say that you will certainly not do 
something "So are you coming running with 
me?" "Not likely!" 


liken /'laik»n/ verb 
liken sth/sb to sth/sb phrasal verb formal to 
say that two people are similar or two things 
are similar She's been likened to a young 
Elizabeth Taylor. 


likeness /'laiknos/ noun [C, U] being similar in 
appearance There's a definite family likeness 
around the eyes. 


likewise /'laikwaiz/ adverb formal in the same 
way Water these plants twice a week and like- 
wise the ones in the bedroom. o Watch what she 
does and then do likewise. 


liking /'laikip/ noun 1 [no plural] a feeling that 
you like someone or something He has a lik- 
ing for young women. 2 take a liking to sb to 
like someone immediately He obviously took a 
liking to her. 3 be too bright/sweet, etc for your 
liking to be brighter/sweeter, etc than you like 
4 be to sb's liking formal to be the way that 
someone prefers something Js the wine to your 
liking, sir? 

lilac /'lailok/ noun [C, U] a small tree that has 
sweet-smelling purple, pink, or white flowers 

lily /‘Ili/ noun [C] a plant with large, bell-shaped 
flowers that are often white 

limb /lm/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY a leg or an arm 
of a person 2 a large branch of a tree 


lime /laim/ noun 1 FOOD [C, U] a small, green 
fruit that is sour like a lemon 2 [TREE] [C] (also 
lime tree) a large tree that has pale green 
leaves and yellow flowers 3 FARMING [U] a 
white substance that is found in water and soil 
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and is used to improve the quality of soil 
4 [COLOUR] [U] (also lime 'green) a bright colour 
that is a mixture of yellow and green DSee 
colour picture Colours on page Centre 12 elime (also 
lime-green) adjective 

the limelight /'lamlaıt/ noun attention from 


the public She’s been in the limelight for most 
of her career. 


limerick /'iimerik/ noun [C] LITERATURE a funny 
poem with five lines 


limescale /'amskeil/ noun [U] a hard white 
layer that forms on the sides of pipes or con- 
tainers that heat water 


limestone /‘laimstaun/ noun [U] GEOLOGY a 
white or light grey rock formed from the 
bones of sea animals, often used in building 
materials 


limewater /'laimmwo:to/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
liquid containing calcium hydroxide that is 
used by scientists to test whether substances 
contain carbon dioxide 


an age/height/: speed/time limit e a legal/ 
maximum/strict/upper limit e exceed/im- 
pose a limit e a limit on/to sth 


o«limit? /'Irmit/ noun [C] 1 the largest amount of 


something that is possible or allowed a timeoline’ /lam/ noun 1 


limit o Is there a limit on the amount of money 
you can claim? o There's a limit to how much 
time we can spend on this. 2 be over the limit 
UK to have more alcohol in your blood than is 
legally allowed while driving 3 within limits 
avoiding behaviour that is extreme or silly 
You can wear what you want, within limits. 
4 off limits If an area is off limits, you are not 
allowed to enter it. 2See also: speed limit 


o«limit? /'Imit/ verb [T] to control something so 
that it is less than a particular amount or 
number We'll have to limit the number of 
guests. 
be limited to sth phrasal verb to only exist in 
a particular area Racial problems are certainly 
not limited to the south. 
limit sb to sth phrasal verb to only allow some- 
one a particular amount or number of some- 
thing [often passive] We're limited to two pieces 
of luggage each. [often reflexive] J try to limit 
myself to two cups of coffee a day. 


limitation /,limi'terf?n/ noun [C, U] when some- 
thing is controlled so that it is less than a par- 
ticular amount or number the limitation of free 


buildings and roads 


i heat with sand and 
glass 
sodium carbonate 


paper (used to whiten 


neutralise acidic soil and and provide bulk) 


lakes affected by acid rain 


uses of limestone 


speech o You can't write everything you want to 
because of space limitations. 


limitations /,imr'teif?nz/ noun [plural] things 
that someone is not good at doing Both films 
show her limitations as an actress. 


limited /'imitid/ adjective small in amount or 
number a limited choice o limited resources 
S Opposite unlimited 

limited 'company noun [C] a company, es- 
pecially one in the UK, whose owners only 
have to pay part of the money they owe if the 
company fails financially 

limited lia'bility noun [U] A business with 
limited liability only has to pay part of its 
debts if the business fails. 


limousine / mo'zi:n/ (also limo /‘limau/) noun 
[C] a large, expensive car, usually for rich or 
important people a chauffeur-driven limousine 


limp /lmp/ adjective soft and weak a limp 
handshake o a limp lettuce 

limp? /limp/ verb [I] to walk with difficulty be- 
cause one of your legs or feet is hurt elimp 
noun [no plural 


She walks with a limp. 


draw a line e a diagonal/horizontal/ 
straight/vertical line 


MARK] [C] a long, thin mark a 
horizontal/straight/vertical line o Sign your 
name on the dotted line. o Draw a line around 
your hand. 2 [ROW] [C] a row of people or things 
a line of trees o We formed two lines, men on 
one side and women on the other. 3 [ROPE ETC] [C] 
a piece of rope or wire with a particular pur- 
pose a clothes/fishing line 4 [TELEPHONE] [C] the 
connection between two telephones I’ve got 
Neil on the line for you (= waiting to speak to 
you). o I'll be with you in a moment - could you 
hold the line (= wait), please? 5 [WAITING] [C, U] 
US (UK queue) a row of people waiting for 
something, one behind the other We were 
standing in line for hours to get tickets. 
6 [SONG/POEM] [C] a row of words on a page, for 
example in a song or poem The same line is 
repeated throughout the poem. 7 lines the 
words spoken by an actor in a performance I 
don't know how actors remember all their lines. 
8 [oPINION| [C] the official opinion of an organi- 
zation [usually singular] £he government's line on 
immigration 9 along the lines of sth based on 
and similar to something He gave a talk along 
the lines of the one he gave in Oxford. 10 sb's 
line of reasoning/thinking, etc your reasons for 


steel (limestone removes 
impurities in furnace) 


gravel + sand + water 


cement =, concrete 


water + oa, 


mortar 
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believing that something is true or right 
11 [PRODUCT] [C] a type of product that a com- 
pany sells They're advertising a new line in 
garden furniture. 12 [DIRECTION] [C] the direction 
that something moves in He can't kick the ball 
in a straight line. 13 lines the marks that 
older people have on their faces, when the 
skin is loose 14 [BORDER] [C] US a border between 
two areas the New York state line 15 be on the 
line If someone's job is on the line, they may 
lose it. 16 be in line for sth to be likely to get 
something good, especially a job 17 be in line 
with sth to be similar to and suitable for some- 
thing a pay increase in line with inflation 
18 draw the line at sth to never do something 
because you think it is wrong J swear a lot but 
even I draw the line at certain words. 19 toe 
the (party) line to do what someone in author- 
ity tells you to do although you may not agree 
with it 2See also: the bottom line, dotted line, 
front line, hard line 


line? /lam/ verb [T] 1 to form a row along the 
side of something Trees and cafes lined the 
street. 2 be lined with sth If a piece of clothing 
is lined with a material, its inside is covered 
with it. a jacket lined with fur 
line (sb/sth) up phrasal verb to stand in a row, 
or to arrange people or things in a row Books 
were neatly lined up on the shelves. 
line sb/sth up phrasal verb to plan for some- 
thing to happen What future projects have you 
lined up? 

linear /'imi»/ adjective 1 to do with lines 2 


MEASURES relating to length, not volume linear 
measurement 


linear e'quation noun [C] MATHEMATICS an 
equation which makes a straight line if it is 
drawn on a graph 


‘line (manager noun [C] mainly UK the person 
who manages another person in a company or 
business 


linen /'iinm/ noun |U] 1 [CLOTH] an expensive 
cloth that is like rough cotton a linen jacket 
2 [sHEETS ETC] pieces of cloth that you use to 
cover tables and beds bed linen 


liner /'laino"/ noun [C] a large ship like a hotel, 
which people travel on for pleasure a cruise/ 
ocean liner 


linesman /'lamzmon/ noun [C] plural linesmen 
SPORT in a sport, someone who watches to see 
if a ball goes into areas where it is not allowed 


linger /'1ingo"/ verb [I] to stay somewhere for a 
long time The smell from the fire still lingered 
hours later. 

lingerie /'bnsri/ @ /,la:n3a're1/ noun [U] 
women’s underwear 

lingering /'grm/ adjective [always before 
noun] lasting a long time lingering doubts 

linguist /'lingwist/ noun [C] LANGUAGE someone 
who is good at learning foreign languages, or 
someone who studies or teaches linguistics 

linguistic /lin'gwistik/ adjective [always before 
noun| LANGUAGE relating to language or lin- 
guistics 

linguistics /li'gwistiks/ noun [U] LANGUAGE 
the scientific study of languages 


| az arm | a: her | i: see | o: saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo ha 


O= Important words to learn 


lining /'lamip/ noun |C, U] a material or sub- 


stance that covers the inside of something a 
coat/, (jacket lining o the lining of the stomach 


discover/establish/find a link e a close/di- 
rect/strong link ea link between sth and sth 
e a link with sth 


o«link? /Imk/ noun [C] 1 [CONNECTION] a connection 
between two people, things, or ideas There's a 
direct link between diet and heart disease. 
o Their links with Britain are still strong. 
2 [CHAIN] one ring of a chain 3 COMPUTING, 
INTERNET (a/so hyperlink) a connection between 
documents or areas on the Internet Click on 
this link to visit our online bookstore. DSee Extra 
help page The Web and the Internet on page Centre 
36. 


link? /imk/ verb [T] to make a connection be- 
tween two or more people, things, or ideas [of- 
ten passive] Both men have been linked with 
the robberies. o The drug has been linked to 
the deaths of several athletes. 
link (sb/sth) up phrasal verb If two or more 
things or people link up, or if you link them 
up, they form a connection so that they can 
operate or work together. Each house will be 
linked up with the communications network. 


lion /laion/ noun [C] a large, wild animal of the 
cat family, with light brown fur SSee also: sea 
lion 
olip /lıp/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY, BIOLOGY one of the 
two soft, red edges of the mouth He licked his 
lips. DSee colour picture The Body on page Centre 13 
2 the edge of a container that liquid is poured 
from 


lipase /'laipeiz/ © /'lipers/ noun [U] BIOLOGY an 
enzyme that is produced mainly in the pan- 
creas and helps the body to digest lipids (= fats 
and oils) 


lipid /'iipid/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a substance that 
is an important part of living cells, mainly in 
the form of fat or oil 


liposome /‘Iipsussum/ noun [C] HEALTH, BIOL- 
OGY an extremely small artificial sac (= bag) 
made of a type of fat, used in medicine to carry 
a drug or other substance to particular cells 
in the body 

lip-read /‘lipri:d/ verb |I, T] past lip-read to un- 
derstand what someone is saying by looking 
at the way their mouth moves elip-reading 
noun [U] 

lip-service /'lipss:vis/ noun [no plural] give/pay 
lip-service to sth informal to say that you sup- 
port an idea or plan, but not do anything to 
help it succeed 

lipstick /'ipstik/ noun [C, U] a coloured sub- 
stance that women put on their lips 

liqueur /li'kjo»'/ noun [C] FOOD a strong, sweet 

lcoholic drink which people usually drink a 

little of at the end of a meal 

o«liquid' /‘ikwid/ noun [C, U] PHYSICS a sub- 

ance, for example water, that is not solid and 

that can be poured easily 

liquid? /'ikwid/ adjective 1 PHYSICS in a form 

that is not solid and can be poured easily 2 

FINANCE in the form of money, or able to be 

changed into money easily /iquid assets 


gp 


a 


ir | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


liquidate /'likwideit/ verb [T] to close a busi- 
ness because it has no money left eliquidation 
/ likwi'derf7n/ noun [C, U] The store went into 
liquidation. 

liquid-crystal display /ikwid kristldi'splei/ 
noun [C] LCD 

liquidity /i'kwiditi/ noun [U] FINANCE (of a 


business) owning enough money or things 
that can be sold to be able to pay its debts 


liquor /'ik»/ noun [U] US FOOD a strong alco- 
holic drink 


liquor store US (UK off-licence) noun [C] a 
shop that sells alcoholic drink 


lisp /lisp/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a way of speaking 
where ‘s’ and ‘z’ sound like ‘th’ elisp verb [I] 


compile/draw up/make/write a list e a list 
of sth e on a list e a shopping list 


o«list! /Iist/ noun [C] a series of names, numbers, 
or items that are written one below the other 
a shopping list o Is your name on the list? 
o Make a list of everything you need. DSee also: 
mailing list, waiting list 
list? /list/ verb [T] to make a list, or to include 
something in a list All participants’ names are 
listed alphabetically. 


o«listen /'Iis?n/ verb [I] 1 [HEAR] to give attention to 
someone or something in order to hear them 
What kind of music do you listen to? o She does 
all the talking - I just sit and listen. o You ha- 
ven't listened to a word I've said. o Listen, if you 
need money, I'm happy to lend you some. 2 [TAKE 
ADVICE] to accept someone's advice T told you she 
wouldn't like it but you wouldn't listen to me! 
listen (out) for sth phrasal verb to try to hear 


little 


liter /‘lista:/ noun [C] MEASURES US spelling of 
litre 

literacy /‘Iit-rasi/ noun [U 
and write 

literal /‘lit-rl/ adjective The literal meaning of 
a word or phrase is its real or original mean- 
ing. the literal meaning/sense 

literally /‘literli/ adverb 1 [ORIGINAL MEANING] hav- 
ing the real or original meaning of a word or 
phrase They were responsible for literally mil- 
lions of deaths. 2 [EMPHASIZING] informal used to 
emphasize what you are saying He missed that 
kick literally by miles! 

literary /‘litereri/ adjective LITERATURE relating 
to literature, or typical of the type of language 
that is used in literature literary criticism 

literate /‘literat/ adjective able to read and 
write DOpposite illiterate 


the ability to read 


o«literature /'htrotfo/ noun [U] 1 LITERATURE 


books, poems, etc that are considered to be art 
classical/modern literature 2 written infor- 
mation about a subject There is very little 
literature on the disease. 

lithium /'ii0iom/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a soft, 
silver metal that is lighter than other metals 
(formula Li) 

the lithosphere /'1050,sf12*/ noun GEOLOGY 
the rock that forms the outer layer of the 
Earth 

litmus /'litmos/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a powder 
which is turned red by acid and blue by alkali 

‘litmus paper noun [U] CHEMISTRY a type of pa- 
per that is used for testing whether a sub- 
stance is acid or alkali 

‘litmus test noun [C] CHEMISTRY a test of a 
chemical substance using litmus paper 


something Could you listen out for the phone y.litre UK (US liter) (written abbreviation 1) 


/'lito*/ noun [C] MEASURES a unit for measuring 
liquid 


while I'm upstairs? 

listen in pArasal verb to secretly listen to a 
conversation, especially a telephone conver- 
sation 

Listen up! pArasal verb mainly US something 
you say to tell people to listen to you Okay, 
everyone, listen up! I have an announcement to 
make. 


listen, listen to, or hear? 


Use hear when you want to say that sounds, music, etc 
come to your ears. You can hear something without 
wanting to. 


I could hear his music through the wall. 


Use listen to say that you pay attention to sounds or 
try to hear something. 


The audience listened carefully. 

Ssh! I'm listening! 

Use listen to when you want to say what it is that you 
are trying to hear. 

The audience listened to the speaker. 

Ssh! I'm listening to the radio! 


listener /‘lis:na'/ noun [C] someone who listens 
The new radio station already has twelve mil- 
lion listeners. o She's a good listener (= she 


gives you all her attention when you speak). o«little? 


lit /1t/ past of light 


drop litter e a piece of litter e a litter bin 


litter? /'ltə/ noun 1 [WASTE] [U] pieces of paper 
and other waste that are left in public places 
2 [ANIMALS] [C] a group of baby animals that are 
from the same mother and born at the same 
time a litter of kittens/puppies 

litter? /'ltə/ verb [T] If things litter an area, 
they cover parts of it in an untidy way. Clothes 
littered the floor. 
be littered with sth phrasal verb to contain a 
lot of something The whole book is littered with 
errors. 


o«little* /‘utl/ adjective 1 small in size or 


amount a little bag/box/town © She’s so little. 
o It costs as little as one dollar. o I might have 
a little bit of cake. 2 [SHORT] [always before noun] 
short in time or distance Sit down for a little 
while. o Let's have a little break. 3 [NOT IMPOR- 
TANT] [always before noun] not important It’s only 
a little problem. o I'm having a little trouble 
with my back. 4 YOUNG] [always before noun] 
young and small She was my little sister and I 
looked after her. >See Common Learner Error at 
small 


/'htl/^ quantifier 1 not much or not 
enough He has little chance of winning. 


| i yes | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | à this | 3 decision | d jar | tf chip | æ cat | ebed | ? ago | 1 sit | icosy | p hot | ^ run | v put | 


olive’ /liv/ verb 1 


olive? /laiv/ adjective 1 


little 


o There's so little choice. 2 a little sth a small 
amount of something It just needs a little effort. 


little 


When little is used as a quantifier, it can only be used 
with uncountable nouns. 


o«little3 /'itl/ pronoun 1 not much, or not enough 
We did very little on Sunday. 2 a little a small 
amount J only know a little about my grand- 
parents. o "More dessert?" "Just a little, please." 


o«little^ /'litl/ adverb not much or not enough She 
ate very little at dinner. o a little-known fact 


ALIVE] [I] to be alive She only 
lived a few days after the accident. o I hope I 
live to see my grandchildren. 2 live at/in/near, 
etc to have your home somewhere They live in 
New York. o We live near each other. o Where 
do you live? 3 [WAY OF LIVING] [I, T] to spend your 
life in a particular way Many people are living 
in poverty. 4 I'll never live it down! Aumorous 
something you say about an embarrassing ex- 
perience that other people will not forget 

live for sth/sb phrasal verb to have something 
or someone as the most important thing in 
your life I love dancing - I just live for it. 

live on phrasal verb to continue to live She 
lived on well into her nineties. 

live on sth phrasal verb 1 [MONEY] Money that 
you live on is the money you use to buy the 
things that you need. We lived on very little 
when we were students. 2 [FOOD] to only eat a 
particular type of food All summer we live on 
hamburgers and hot dogs. 

live together phrasal verb If two people live 
together, they live in the same home and have 
a sexual relationship, but are not married. 
live up to sth phrasal verb to be as good as 
someone hopes Did the trip live up to your ex- 
pectations? 

live with sb phrasal verb to live in the same 
home as someone and have a sexual relation- 
ship with them although you are not married 
live with sth phrasal verb to accept a difficult 
or unpleasant situation It’s a problem she's 
going to have to live with. 


LIFE] having life Millions 
of live animals are shipped around the world 
each year. 2 [ELECTRICITY] A live wire has elec- 
tricity in it. 3 [BROADCAST] A live radio or tele- 
vision programme is seen or heard as it 
happens. live coverage o a live broadcast 4 [AU- 
DIENCE| A live performance or recording of a 
performance is done with an audience. a live 
concert 5 BOMB] A live bomb has not yet ex- 
ploded. 


live? /laiv/ adverb broadcast at the same time 
that something happens We’ll be bringing the 
match to you live on Wednesday. 


live or life 
Live cannot be used as a noun. The correct noun to use 
is life. 


It was the best day of my life. 


livelihood /‘laivlihud/ noun [C, U] FINANCE the 
way that you earn the money you need for liv- 
ing The farm is his livelihood. 


O= Important words to learn 


lively /‘laivli/ adjective full of energy and inter- 
est a lively conversation/debate o a lively child 
eliveliness noun [U] 


liver /'lvæ/ noun 1 ANATOMY [|C] a large organ 
in your body that cleans your blood 2 FOOD [U] 
the liver of an animal that is eaten by people 
See picture at alimentary canal 


lives /livz/ plural of life 


livestock /‘laivstok/ noun [U] FARMING animals 
that are kept on a farm 


livid /‘livid/ adjective very angry 


living’ /'iivip/ noun 1 [C] the money that you 
earn from your job [usually singular] to earn/ 
make a living o What does he do for a living 
(= how does he earn money)? 2 country/healthy, 
etc living the way in which you live your life 
See also: standard of living 


living? /‘livin/ adjective [always before noun] 
1 {ALIVE NOW] alive now He's probably the best 
known living photographer. 2 [ALE] alive living 
organisms o living things >See also: beat/knock 
the (living) daylights out of sb, scare/frighten the (living) 
daylights out of sb 


living room (also UK sitting room) noun [C] 
the room in a house where people sit to relax 
and, for example, watch television >See colour 
picture The Living Room on page Centre 4 


lizard /'lızəd/ noun [C] a small animal with 
thick skin, a long tail, and four short legs 2See 
picture at reptile 


load! /laud/ noun 1 [C] something that is car- 
ried, often by a vehicle We were behind a truck 
carrying a load of coal. >See picture at lever 2 a 
load/loads informal a lot of something There 
were loads of people there. o Have some more 
food - there's loads. 3 a load of rubbish/nonsense, 
etc UK informal nonsense 


load? /ləud/ verb 1 |VEHICLE/MACHINE] |I, T] (also 
load up) to put a lot of things into a vehicle or 
machine Bring the car up to the door and I'll 
start loading up. o to load the dishwasher/ 
washing machine S Opposite unload 2 [CAMERA/ 
GUN] [T] to put film in a camera or bullets in a 
gun 
be loaded down with sth phrasal verb to have 
too much to carry, or too much work to do 7 
was loaded down with shopping. 
be loaded with sth phrasal verb to contain a 
lot of something Most fast foods are loaded 
with fat. 

-load /1sod/ suffix used at the end of a word to 
describe an amount of something that is being 
carried a truckload of soldiers 

loaded /‘lsudid/ adjective 1 [WEAPON] A loaded 
gun, or similar weapon, has a bullet in it. 
2 [RICH] [never before noun] informal very rich 


loaded ‘question noun [C] a question which 
makes you answer in a particular way 


loaf /louf/ noun [C] plural loaves /louvz/ FOOD 
bread that has been baked in one large piece 
so that it can be cut into smaller pieces a loaf 
of bread 


apply for/repay/take out a loan e a bank 
loan 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | 2: saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | au no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


oloan’ /ləun/ noun 1 ECONOMICS, FINANCE [C] loch /lvk, Ipx/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a lake in 


money that someone has borrowed a bank 
loan o He repaid the loan within two years. 
2 be on loan FINANCE If something is on loan, 
someone is borrowing it. Both paintings are on 
loan from the city museum. 


loan? /ləun/ verb [+ two objects] ECONOMICS to 
lend something to someone / was glad to loan 
my old books to her. o My dad loaned me the 
money. 


loath /1500/ adjective be loath to do sth formal 
to not want to do something because it will 
cause problems I’m loath to spend it all. 


loathe /ləvð/ verb [T] to hate someone or some- 
thing eloathing noun [U] a feeling of hating 
someone or something 


loaves /loovz/ plural of loaf 


lobby? /'Ipbi/ noun [C] 1 a room at the main 
entrance of a building, often with doors and 
stairs that lead to other parts of the building 


a hotel lobby 2 POLITICS a group of people wWhoo.lock?2 /Ipk/ noun C] 1 


try to persuade the government to do some- 
thing the anti-smoking lobby 


lobby? /'ipbi/ verb |I, T] POLITICS to try to per- 
suade the government to do something T'hey re 
lobbying for changes to the law. 


lobster /'Ippst»/ noun |C, U] FOOD a sea crea- 
ture that has two claws (= sharp, curved parts) 
and eight legs, or the meat of this animal 


o«local" /'louk*l/ adjective relating to an area near 
you the local school/newspaper/radio sta- 
tion elocally adverb locally grown vegetables 


local? /'lsok*l/ noun [C] 1 someone who lives in 
the area you are talking about 2 sb's local UK 
informal a bar that is near someone's home 


local anaes'thetic UK (US local anesthetic) 
noun |C, U] HEALTH a substance that is put into 
a part of your body so that you do not feel pain 
there The procedure is carried out under local 
anaesthetic. 


local au'thority noun [group] POLITICS the 
group of people who govern a small area of a 
country Local authorities are looking for new 
ways to promote investment. 


‘local time noun [U] the official time in an area 
or country We will shortly be landing in Lon- 
don, where the local time is 3.15. 


locate /lsu'keit/ verb [T] formal 1 to find the 
exact position of someone or something Police 
are still trying to locate the suspect. 2 he located 
in/near/on, etc to be in a particular place Both 
schools are located in the town. 


at/in a [remote/secret, etc] location e the lo- 
cation of sth 


location /lou'kerf»n/ noun 1 [C] a place or po- 
sition They haven't yet decided on the location 
of the new store. 2 on location If a film or tele- 
vision programme is made on location, it is 
made at a place suitable to the story. 


o«lock' /Ipk/ verb 1 


Scotland Loch Lomond 


FASTEN] [I, T] to fasten some- 
thing with a key, or to be fastened with a key 
Did you lock the door? o If you shut the door it 
will lock automatically. 2 Opposite unlock 2 lock 
sth/sb away/in, etc to put something or someone 
in a place or container that is fastened with a 
key She locked herself in her bedroom. o Most 
of my jewellery is locked away in a safe. 3 |FIXED 
[I] to become fixed in one position T tried to 
move forward but the wheels had locked. 

lock sb in/out phrasal verb to prevent someone 
from entering/leaving a room or building by 
locking the door 

lock (sth) up phrasal verb to lock all the doors 
and windows of a building when you leave it 
lock sb up phrasal verb to put someone in 
prison or a hospital for people who are men- 
tally ill 


fit a lock e a lock on sth e a safety lock 


IN DOOR] the thing that is 
used to close a door, window, etc, and that 
needs a key to open it I heard someone turn a 
key in the lock. o safety locks 2 [WATER] a place 
on a river with gates to allow boats to move to 
a different water level 3 under lock and key 
kept safely in a room or container that is 
locked I tend to keep medicines under lock and 
key because of the kids. 


locker /‘Inka'/ noun [C] a small cupboard in a 
public area where your personal possessions 
can be kept a gym/luggage/school locker 


locker room noun [C] a room where you 
change your clothes and leave those and other 
personal possessions in a locker 


locomotive / lovka'mautiv/ noun [C] the part 
of a train that makes it move a steam locomo- 
tive 


locus /'lookos/ noun [C] plural loci MATHEMATICS 
a set of points or lines whose position is de- 
cided by a particular rule or statement The lo- 
cus of points equidistant from a given point is 
a circle. 


lodge’ /Ind3/ noun [C] a small house in the 
country that is used especially by people on 
holiday a hunting/mountain/ski lodge 


lodge? /Ind3/ verb 1 lodge in/on, etc to become 
stuck somewhere The bullet had lodged near 
his heart. S Compare dislodge 2 lodge at/with, etc 
to live in someone's home and give them 
money for it 3 lodge a claim/complaint/protest, 
etc to officially complain about something He 
lodged an official complaint against the officers 
responsible. 


lodger /'Ipd52'/ UK (US boarder) noun [C] some- 
one who pays for a place to sleep and meals in 
someone else's house 


lodgings /'Ipdsiz/ noun [plural] mainly UK a 
room in someone's home that you pay money 
to live in temporary lodgings 

loess /'loves/ noun [U] GEOLOGY small pieces of 


light-brown or grey soil which is blown and 
left behind by the wind 


|ives | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | à this | 3 decision | d jar | tf chip | æ cat | ebed | ago | 1 sit | icosy | p hot | ^ run | v put | 


loft /1»ft/ noun [C] 1 [HOUSE] the space under the 
roof of a house or other building 2 [FACTORY] US 
space where someone lives or works in a 
building that used to be a factory 


log! /Ivg/ noun [C] 1|wooD]a thick piece of wood 
that has been cut from a tree 2 |WRITTEN RECORD 
a written record of events, often on a ship or 
aircraft 


log? /1»g/ verb [T] logging, past logged to make 
a written record of events, often on a ship or- 
aircraft 
login/on pArasal verb COMPUTING to connect a 
computer to a system of computers by typing 
your name and often a password, usually so 
that you can start working 
log off/out phrasal verb COMPUTING to stop a 


computer being connected to a computer sys- ou 


tem, usually when you want to stop working 


logarithm /'Ipgarió»m/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS 
the number which shows how many times a 
number, called the base, has to be multiplied 
by itself to produce another number 


loggerheads /'Ipgohedz/ noun be at logger- 
heads (with sb) If two people or groups are at 
loggerheads, they disagree strongly about 
something. He is at loggerheads with the Prime 
Minister over public spending. 


the logic behind/in/of sth 


logic /'Ipd3ik/ noun [U] the use of reason, or the 
science of using reason It was difficult to un- 
derstand the logic behind his argument. 


logical /‘Ind31k*I/ adjective using reason a log- 
ical choice/conclusion Opposite illogical elogi- 
cally adverb 


‘logic gate noun [C] COMPUTING an electronic 
switch used in computers, that reacts in one 
of two ways to information given to it 


login /'Ipgim/ noun [C, U] COMPUTING a box that 
appears on your computer screen when you 
start to use a computer which is connected to 
a computer system 


logistics /lo'dsistiks/ noun the logistics of sth/ 
doing sth the practical arrangements for some- 
thing We could all use the one car but I'm not 
sure about the logistics of it. 


logo /'lsugau/ noun [C] a design or symbol used 
by a company to advertise its products a cor- 
porate logo 


loiter /‘loit2/ verb [I] to stand in a place or walk 
slowly around without any purpose A gang of 
youths were loitering outside the cinema. 


LOL INTERNET internet abbreviation for laughing 
out loud: used when you think something is 
very funny 

lollipop /'Iolippp/ (also UK lolly /'Ipli/) noun [C] 
FOOD a large, hard sweet on a stick 

lone /lsun/ adjective [always before noun] alone 
lone parents o the lone survivor 


o«lonely /'lounli/ adjective 1 [PERSON] unhappy be- 
cause you are not with other people She gets 
lonely now that the kids have all left home. >See 
Common Learner Error at alone 2 [PLACE] A lonely 
place is a long way from where people live. 
eloneliness noun [U] 


olong! /lop/ adjective 1 


O= Important words to learn 


loner /‘louna'/ noun [C] someone who likes to be 
alone He was always a bit of a loner at school. 


lonesome /'ləunsom/ adjective US lonely 


DISTANCE] having a large 
distance from one end to the other long, brown 
hair o a long dress o It's a long way to travel 
to work. 2 [TME] continuing for a large amount 
of time a long film/meeting o Have you been 
waiting a long time? 3 [HOW LONG] used when 
asking for or giving information about the dis- 
tance or time of something It’s about three me- 
tres long. o Most of the concerts are over three 
hours long. o Do you know how long the film 
is? 4 [BOOK] A long book or other piece of writ- 
ing has a lot of pages or words. a long article/ 
letter >See also: in the long/short run? 


long? /Ipp/ adverb 1 for a long time We didn't 
have to wait long for the train. o The band 
played long into the night. 2 as long as used 
when you are talking about something that 
must happen before something else can hap- 
pen You can play football as long as you do 
your homework first. 3 before long soon He'll 
be home before long. 4 long ago If something 
happened long ago, it happened a great 
amount of time ago. 5 no longer/not any longer 
not now He no longer works here. 


long? /Ion/ noun [U] a large amount of time She 
won't be away for long. 


long? /lvn/ verb formal long for sth; long to do 
sth to want something very much She longed 
to see him again. 


longboat /‘Innbaut/ noun [C] a long, narrow, 
open boat, moved with oars (= long poles with 
flat ends) 


long-distance / Ipp'dist*ns/ adjective travel- 
ling or communicating between two places 
that are a long way apart a long-distance race 
o a long-distance phone call 


long di'vision noun [U] MATHEMATICS when 
you divide one large number by another large 
number 


long-haul /‘Inp,ho:1/ adjective [always before 
noun] travelling a long distance a long-haul 
flight 

longhouse /'Ipghaus/ noun [C] a long house 
where many families live together 


longing /'1»gim/ noun |U, no plural] a feeling of 
wanting something or someone very much He 
gazed at her, his eyes full of longing. o a long- 
ing for his homeland elongingly adverb She 
looked longingly at the silk dresses. 


longitude /‘Innd3itju:d/ noun [U] GEOGRAPHY 
the distance of a place east or west of an imag- 
inary line from the top to the bottom of the 
Earth, measured in degrees 


longitudinal /lnnd31'tju:din-l/ adjective GEO- 
GRAPHY relating to longitude 


longitudinal 'wave noun [C] PHYSICS in phys- 
ics, a wave moving in the same direction as 
the vibrations (- fast movements backwards 
and forwards) of the particles of the substance 
through which it is moving Compare trans- 
verse wave 


the 'long jump noun SPORT a sports event 
where people try to jump as far as possible 


| a: arm | 31: her | i! see | or saw | u: too | army | au how | eo hair | er day | au no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


o«look'! /luk/ verb 1 


O= Important words to learn 


long-life /»5'laif/ adjective UK FOOD Long-life 
drink or food has been treated so that it will 
last a long time. long-life milk 


long-lost /‘Inp,lvst/ adjective long-lost friend/ 
cousin, etc a friend or relative that you have 
not seen for a long time 

long-range /,lvn'reind3/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] 1 [Time] relating to a time in the future 
a long-range weather forecast 2 [DISTANCE] able 
to be sent long distances a long-range 
bomber/missile 


longshore drift /,lopfs:'drift/ noun [U] GEOG- 
RAPHY the movement of sand and small stones, 
etc. along the coast caused by waves travelling 
parallel or at an angle to the coast 


‘long shot noun [C] informal something that is 
not likely to succeed It’s a long shot, but you 
could try phoning him at home. 


long-sighted / Ipn'saitid/ UK (US farsighted) 
adjective HEALTH able to see objects which are 
far away but not things which are near to you 


long-standing / |pn'standin/ adjective having 
existed for a long time a long-standing rela- 
tionship 


long-suffering / lon'saf*rin/ adjective A long- 
suffering person has been very patient for a 
long time about all the trouble that someone 
has caused them. Bill and his long-suffering 
wife 

long-term / lpn'ts:m/ adjective continuing a 
long time into the future long-term unemploy- 
ment 


long-term lia'bility noun [C] FINANCE an 
amount owed by a business that does not have 
to be paid in the next 12 months 


long-winded /,»y'windid/ adjective If what 
someone says or writes is long-winded, it is 
boring because it is too long. a long-winded 
explanation 


loo /1u:/ noun [C] UK informal toilet I'll just go 
to the loo. >See Common Learner Error at toilet 


SEE] [I] to turn your eyes in 
he direction of something or someone so that 
you can see them Look at the picture on page 
two. o He was looking out of the window. o I 
looked around and there she was. 2 [SEARCH] [I] 
o try to find someone or something I’m look- 
ing for my keys. o I’ve looked everywhere but I 
can't find my bag. 3 look nice/strange, etc; look 
like/as if used to describe the appearance of a 
erson or thing That food looks nice. o You 
look tired, my love. o Do I look silly in this hat? 
o He looked like a drug addict. 4 it looks like; it 
looks as if used to say that something is likely 
o happen Jt looks like there'll be three of us. 
o It looks as if he isn't coming. 5 be looking to 
do sth to plan to do something I’m looking to 
start my own business. 6 Look! something you 
say when you are annoyed and you want peo- 
ple to know that what you are saying is im- 
portant Look, I’ve had enough of your 
complaints. DSee also: look the part! 


look, see, or watch? 
See means to notice people and things with your eyes. 


She saw a big spider and screamed. 


Did you see anyone you knew at the party? 
Look (at) is used when you are trying to see something 
or someone. Look cannot be followed by an object. 
I've looked everywhere, but can’t find my keys. 
He looked at the map to find the road. 
Liecoshked-cthepoenenrepbhe 

Watch means to look at something for a period of time, 
usually something which moves or changes. 

He watched television all evening. 

I watched them playing football. 


olook after sb/sth phrasal verb to take care of 
someone or something by keeping them 
healthy or in a good condition Could you look 
after the children while I'm out? 
look ahead pArasal verb to think about some- 
thing that will happen in the future and plan 
for it 
look at sth phrasal verb 1 [THINK] to think about 
a subject carefully so that you can make a de- 
cision about it Management is looking at ways 
of cutting costs. 2 [READ] to read something Can 
you look at my essay sometime? 3 [EXPERT] If an 
expert looks at something, they examine it. 
Did you get the doctor to look at your knee? 4 

OPINION] to consider something in a particular 
way If I'd been a mother I might have looked at 
things differently. 
look back phrasal verb to remember some- 
thing in the past He looked back on his child- 
hood with affection. 
look down on sb phrasal verb to think that 
someone is less important than you 

o»look forward to sth/doing sth phrasal verb to 
feel happy and excited about something that is 
going to happen I’m really looking forward to 
seeing him. 


look forward to 


Remember always to use the preposition to when you 
use this verb. 

We are looking forward to your visit. 

W. looking f ! isit. 

look into sth phrasal verb to examine the facts 
about a situation They are looking into the 
causes of the accident. 

look on phrasal verb to watch something hap- 
pen but not become involved in it 

look on sb/sth phrasal verb to think about 
someone or something in a particular way We 
look on him almost as our own son. 

Look out! phrasal verb something you say 
when someone is in danger Look out - there’s a 
car coming! 

look out for sb/sth phrasal verb to try to notice 
someone or something Look out for Anna while 
you're there. 

look over sth phrasal verb to examine some- 
thing quickly I’m just looking over what you've 
written. 

look through sth phrasal verb to read some- 
thing quickly I’ve looked through a few cata- 
logues. 

look up phrasal verb to become better Our fi- 
nancial situation is looking up. 

look sth up phrasal verb to look at a book or 
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o«look? /luk/ noun 1 


computer in order to find information J looked 
it up in the dictionary. 

look up to sb phrasal verb to respect and ad- 
mire someone 


have/take a look ea close/good look ea look 
at sb/sth 


SEE] [C] when you look at 
someone or something [usually singular] Take a 
look at these pictures. o You've got your photos 
back - can I have a look? 2 haveltake a look 
when you try to find something I’ve had a look 
in the drawer but I can't find your passport. 
3 [FACE] [C] an expression on someone's face She 
had a worried look about her. o She gave me 
a questioning look. 4 [FASHION] [no plural] a style 
or fashion the new look for the summer 5 the 
look of sb/sth the appearance of someone or 
something / like the look of that new music pro- 
gramme they're advertising. 6 sb's looks a per- 
son's appearance, especially how attractive 
they are See also: good looks 


lookalike /‘lukalaik/ noun [C] informal some- 
one who looks very similar to a famous person 
an Elvis lookalike 


look-in /'lukin/ noun UK informal not get a 
look-in to get no chance to achieve what you 
want or to succeed in something He played so 
well, nobody else got a look-in. 


lookout /‘lukavt/ noun 1 [C] a person who 
watches for danger and warns other people 
2 be on the lookout to be continuing to search 
for something or someone I’m always on the 
lookout for interesting new recipes. 


loom! /lu:m/ verb [I] 1 [APPEAR] to appear as a 
large, sometimes frightening shape Dark 
storm clouds loomed on the horizon. 2 If 
an unpleasant event looms, it is likely to hap- 
pen soon. The threat of closure looms over the 
workforce. 


loom? /lu:m/ noun |C] DT a machine for making 
cloth by weaving together (- crossing over) 
threads 


loony /'lu:ni/ noun [C] informal someone who 
behaves in a crazy way The man's a complete 
loony. eloony adjective informal crazy loony 
ideas 


loop’ /lu:p/ noun [C] a circle of something longo«lose /lu:z/ verb past lost 1 


and thin, such as a piece of string or wire 


loop? /lu:p/ verb loop sth around/over, etc sth to 
make something into the shape of a loop Loop 
the rope around your waist. 


a loophole in sth e a legal loophole 


loophole /'u:phoul/ noun [C] a mistake in an 
agreement or law which gives someone the 
chance to avoid having to do something 


o«loose /lu:s/ adjective 1 [NOTFIXED] not firmly fixed 
There were some loose wires hanging out of the 
wall. o One of my buttons is loose. 2 [CLOTHES 
large and not fitting tightly a loose dress/ 
sweater 3 [FREE] An animal that is loose is free 
to move around. Two lions escaped and are 
still loose. 4 |NOT EXACT] not exact It’s only a loose 
translation of the poem. eloosely adverb The 


| a: arm | 3: her 
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O= Important words to learn 


film is based very loosely (= not exactly) on 
the novel. 2See also: be at a loose end! 


loose or lose? 


Be careful, these two words look and sound similar but 
have completely different meanings. 
Loose is an adjective, meaning not fixed or not tight. 


These trousers are a bit loose. 


Be careful not to use loose when you really mean the 
verb lose. 


I hope he doesn't lose his job. 
L} hed +l his job. 

loosen /'lu:s°’n/ verb |I, T] to become loose or 
make something loose He loosened his tie. 
loosen up phrasal verb to become more 


relaxed with other people After a while he 
loosened up. 


loot? /lu:t/ verb |l, T] to steal from shops and 
houses during a war or period of fighting 
Rioters looted the capital. 


loot? /lu:t/ noun [U] goods which have been 
stolen 


lop /Iop/ verb lopping, past lopped 
lop sth off phrasal verb to cut off something 
in one quick movement / lopped off the biggest 
branches. 


lopsided / Ivp'saidid/ @ /'Ippsaidid/ adjective 
with one side lower than the other a lopsided 
grin 

loquacious /ləv'kwerfəs/ adjective formal talk- 
ing a lot 

lord /ls:d/ noun 1 SOCIETY [C, U] (also Lord) a 
man of high social rank, or a title given to a 
man who has earned official respect, in the UK 
Lord Lichfield 2 the Lord RELIGION God or 
Christ 3 Good Lord! informal something you 
say when you are surprised or angry Good 
Lord! Is that the time? >See also: House of Lords 


the Lords /ls:dz/ (also House of Lords) noun 
[group] POLITICS one of the two parts of the Brit- 
ish parliament, with members who are chosen 
by the government 


lorry /'lori/ UK (UK/US truck) noun [C] a large 
road vehicle for carrying goods from place to 
place 


INOT FIND] [T] to not be 
able to find someone or something I’ve lost my 
passport. o She's always losing her car keys. 
2 [NOT HAVE] [T] to stop having someone or some- 
thing that you had before She lost a leg in a 
car accident. o I hope he doesn't lose his job. 
o He lost his mother (= his mother died) last 
year. 3 [HAVE LESS] [T] to have less of something 
than you had before She's lost a lot of weight. 
o He's losing his hair. o to lose your memory 
4 NOT WIN] |I, T] If you lose a game, the team or 
person that you are playing against wins. 
Chelsea lost by a goal. o They're losing 3-1. 
o They hadn't lost an election in 15 years. 5 lose 
faith/interest/patience, etc to stop feeling some- 
thing good I’m rapidly losing interest in the 
whole subject. o He kept on crying and I lost my 
patience. 6 [TME] [T] If you lose a number of 
hours or days, you cannot work during this 
time. Four million hours were lost last year 


or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


through stress-related illnesses. 7 [CLOCK] [T] If a 
clock loses time, it goes slower than it should. 
8 [CONFUSE] [T] informal to confuse someone so 
that they do not understand something No, 
you've lost me there - can you explain that 
again? 9 |GET RID OF] informal to take something 
away, usually because it looks bad. Lose the 
belt, Andrea, it looks ridiculous with that dress. 
10 lose your balance to fall because you are 
leaning too much to one side 11 lose count of 
sth to forget the exact number I’ve lost count 
of how many times I've called her. 12 lose your 
life to die Millions of young men lost their lives 
in the war. 13 be losing it informal to start to 


or work without someone or something She's 
lost without her computer. 5 be lost on sb If a 
joke or remark is lost on someone, they do not 
understand it. 7 wouldn't bother telling your 
joke to Sean — it will be lost on him. 6 Get lost! 
informal an impolite way of telling someone 
to go away SSee also: long-lost 


lost? /1vst/ past of lose 


lost 'property noun [U] UK things that people 
have left in public places which are kept some- 
where until the owners can collect them Have 
you had a look in lost property? 


become crazy I can't even remember my ownolot /Ipt/ noun 1 a lot; lots a large number or 


telephone number - I think I must be losing it. 
14 lose it informal to stop being able to control 
your emotions and suddenly start to laugh, 
shout or cry I was trying so hard to stay calm 
but in the end I just lost it. >See Common Learner 
Error at loose DSee also: fight a losing battle’, lose your 
cool, lose/save face’, gain/lose ground’, lose sight! of 
sth, lose sleep? over sth 


lose or miss? 


Usually you miss something which happens, such as an 
event, a train leaving, or an opportunity. 


I do not want to miss my class. 
ILdo-not-want-to-lose-my-class. 
Usually you lose a thing. 
I've lost my umbrella. 


lose out phrasal verb to not have an advantage 
that someone else has 


loser /'luzzo/ noun [C] 1 [NOT WINNING] someone 
who does not win a game or competition The 
losers of both games will play each other for 
third place. 2 |NOT SUCCESSFUL] informal someone 
who is not successful in anything they do 


make/suffer a loss e a loss of [$50,000/£3 mil- 
lion, etc] 


o«loss /Ips/ noun 1 [NOT HAVING] [C, U] when you do 
not have someone or something that you had 
before, or when you have less of something 
than before /oss of income/memory o blood/ 
hair/weight loss o job losses 2 FINANCE [C, U] 
when a company spends more money than it 
earns Both companies suffered losses this 
year. 3 [DISADVANTAGE] [no plural] a disadvantage 
caused by someone leaving an organization It 
would be a great loss to the department if you 
left. 4 be at a loss to not know what to do or 
say [+ to do sth] I’m at a loss to explain his 
disappearance. 5 a sense of loss sadness be- 
cause someone has died or left 6 [DEATH] [C, U] 
the death of a person They never got over the 
loss of their son. 


o«lost! /Ipst/ adjective 1 [PERSON] not knowing 
where you are or where you should go I got 
lost on the way. 2 [OBJECT] If something is lost, 
no one knows where it is. Things tend to get 
lost when you move house. © Lost: black cat 
with white paws. 3 |NEW SITUATION] not knowing 
what to do in a new situation It was his first 
day in the office and he seemed a bit lost. 4 be 
lost without sb/sth informal to be unable to live 
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o«|loud' /laud/ adjective 1 


amount of people or things There were a lot of 
people outside the building. o He earns lots of 
money. o I've got a lot to do this morning. o He 
has lots of friends o She has caused an awful 
lot of trouble. SSee Common Learner Error at many 
2 a lot better/older/quicker, etc much better/ 
older/quicker, etc It’s a lot better than the old 
system. o It's a lot quicker by train. o She looks 
a lot older now. 3 the lot UK informal all of an 
amount or number / made enough curry for 
three people and he ate the lot. 4 |cRoUP] [C] UK 
a group of people or things that you deal with 
together I’ve already done one lot of washing. 
5 [AREA] [C] US an area of land a parking lot o an 
empty lot 6 [SALE] [C] something being sold at an 
auction (= sale where things are sold to the 
people who pay the most) Lot 3: a Victorian 
chest. 7 sb's lot the quality of someone's 
life and the type of experiences they have 
They've done much to improve the lot of 
working people. 


a lot of sth 
Remember to use the preposition of before the thing that 
there is a large number of. 


A lot of people enjoy travelling to other coun- 
tries. 


1 Je oni "m j jes. 


lotion /'150f»n/ noun [C, U] a liquid that you put 
on your skin to make it soft or healthy suntan 
lotion o body lotion 


lottery /‘Interi/ noun |C] a way of making 
money by selling numbered tickets to people 
who then have a chance of winning a prize if 
their number is chosen the national lottery 
o What would you do if you won the lottery? 


NOISE] making a lot of 
noise a loud noise © a loud voice © a loud ex- 
plosion 2 [CLOTHES] Loud clothes are too bright 
or have too many colours. eloudly adverb She 
was speaking very loudly. 


loud? /laud/ adverb 1 loudly Can you speak a 
bit louder? 2 out loud If you say or read some- 
thing out loud, you say or read it so that other 
people can hear you. 


loudspeaker / laud'spi:ka'/ (9 /‘laud,spi:ka'/ 


noun [|C] a piece of equipment used for making 
voices or sounds louder 


lounge’ /launds/ noun [C] 1 [HOME] UK the room 
in a home where you sit and relax 2 [HOTEL] US 


^ run | o put | 


o«love? /lav/ noun 1 


a room in a hotel, theatre, airport, etc where 
people can relax or wait 


lounge? /laund3/ verb 
lounge about/around (sth) phrasal verb to 
spend your time in a relaxed way, doing very 
little Most days were spent lounging around the 
pool. 


louse /laus/ noun [|C] plural lice /lais/ a very 
small insect that lives on the bodies or in the 
hair of people or animals 


lousy /'lauzi/ adjective informal very bad lousy 
food/service o I felt lousy when I woke up this 
morning. 


lout /lavt/ noun [C] a man who behaves in a 
rude or violent way 


lovable (also loveable) /'lAvobl/ adjective A per- 
son or animal that is lovable has qualities 
which make them easy to love. 


o«love' /lav/ verb [T] 1 [ROMANCE/SEX] to like some- 
one very much and have romantic or sexual 
feelings for them Last night he told me he loved 
me. o I’ve only ever loved one woman. 2 |FRIENDS/ 
FAMILY| to like a friend or a person in your fam- 
ily very much I’m sure he loves his kids. 
3 [ENJOY] to enjoy something very much or have 
a strong interest in something He loves his mu- 
sic. o She loves animals. [+ doing sth] I love eat- 
ing out. 4 I'd love to used to say that you would 
very much like to do something that someone 
is offering "I wondered if you'd like to meet up 
sometime?" "I'd love to." 


in love with sb e fall in love e madly in love 
e brotherly/unconditional love 


ROMANCE/SEX] [U] when you 
like someone very much and have romantic or 
sexual feelings for them He's madly in love 
with (= he loves) her. o I was 20 when I first 
fell in love (= started to love someone). o a 
love song/story 2 make love to have sex 3 |PER- 
SON] [C] someone who you like very much and 
have a romantic or sexual relationship with 
He was my first love. 4 |FRIENDS/FAMILY] [U] when 
you like a friend or person in your family very 
much Nothing is as strong as the love you have 
for your kids. 5 [INTEREST] [C, U] something that 
interests you a lot Ais love of books 6 Love from; 
All my love something you write at the end of 
a letter to a friend or someone in your family 
Love from Mum. o All my love, Louise. 7 |SPEAK- 
ING TO SOMEONE] mainly UK You call someone 
‘love’ to show affection or to be friendly. "Mar- 
got?" "Yes, love." o Two portions of chips please, 
love. 8 SPORT [U] in games such as tennis, a 
score of zero She's leading by two sets to love. 
S See also: a labour! of love 


‘love affair noun [C] a romantic or sexual re- 
lationship 


loveless /'lavləs/ adjective without love She 
was trapped in a loveless marrage. 

love life noun [C] the romantic relationships 
in a person's life How's your love life these 
days? 

o«lovely /'lvli/ adjective 1 [ENJOYABLE] pleasant or 

enjoyable We had a lovely day together. o What 

lovely weather. 2 [ATTRACTIVE] very attractive a 

lovely dress/house/village o You look lovely! 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | or saw | u: too | ar my 


o«low' /lou/ adjective 1 


O= Important words to learn 


lover /‘lava'/ noun 1 [C] If two people are lovers, 
they have a sexual relationship but they are 
not married. She had a string of lovers before 
her marriage finally broke up. 2 a book/cat/dog, 
etc lover someone who is very interested in 
books/cats/dogs, etc She's a real cat lover. 


loving /‘lavin/ adjective showing a lot of affec- 
tion and kindness towards someone a loving 
relationship o a loving father elovingly adverb 


NOT HIGH] near the ground, 
not high low aircraft o a low fence 2 [LEVEL] be- 
low the usual level a low income o low temper- 
atures/prices o a low number o Fish is very low 
in (= has little) fat. 3 [SOUND] deep or quiet a 
low voice o a low note 4 [LIGHTS] If lights are low, 
they are not bright. We have very low lighting 
in the main room. 5 [UNHAPPY] unhappy and 
without energy Illness of any sort can leave you 
feeling low. See also: be at a low ebb’, keep a low 
profile' 


low? /15o/ adverb 1 in or to a low position or 
level low-paid workers o Turn the oven on low. 
2 MUSIC with deep notes You can sing lower 
than me. 


low? /1oo/ noun a newlrecord/all-time, etc low the 
lowest level Temperatures in the region hit a 
record low yesterday. 


low-alcohol /ləv'ælkəhnl/ adjective FOOD A 
low-alcohol drink has less alcohol in it than 
the normal type. low-alcohol beer 


low-calorie / lou'kzlri/ (abbreviation low-cal, 
lo-cal) adjective FOOD A low-calorie food or 
drink will not make you fat because it has 
fewer calories (= units for measuring the 
amount of energy a food provides) than nor- 
mal food or drink. 


low-cut / lou'kat/ adjective describes a piece of 
clothing that does not cover the top part of a 
woman’s chest a low-cut dress 


the lowdown /‘loudaun/ noun informal the 
most important information about something 
Jenny will give you the lowdown on what 
happened at yesterday’s meeting. 


lower? /'150»'/ adjective being the bottom part 
of something I’ve got a pain in my lower back. 
o She bit her lower lip. 


lower? /'1ooo/ verb [T] 1 [MOVE] to move some- 
thing to a low position They lowered the coffin 
into the grave. 2 [REDUCE] to reduce the amount 
of something TI join if they lower the entrance 


fee. 


lower 'case noun [|U] letters of the alphabet 
which are not written as capital letters, for ex- 
ample a, b, c 


lowest common de'nominator noun [C] 
MATHEMATICS the smallest number that can be 
exactly divided by all the bottom numbers in 
a group of fractions 


lowest common ‘multiple (abbreviation 
LCM) noun [C] MATHEMATICS the lowest number 
that can be divided exactly by a particular 
group of numbers 


low-fat / lau'fet/ adjective FOOD Low-fat foods 
do not contain much fat. low-fat cheese © a low- 
fat diet 
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O= Important words to learn 453 lumen 


low-key / lsu'ki:/ adjective not attracting atten- 2 [SUCCESS] success Have you had any luck 
tion The reception itself was surprisingly low- (= succeeded in) finding your bag? o He's been 
key. trying to find work but with no luck so far. 3 be 
lowland /'isulond/ noun [C, usually singular] GE- in luck informal to be able to have or do what 
OGRAPHY flat land that is at the same level as you want "Do you have any tuna sandwiches? 
the sea "You're in luck - there's one left." 4 Good luck! 


something you say to someone when you hope 
low-level language noun [C] COMPUTING a that they will be successful Good luck with 
anguage for writing computer programs your exam! 5 Bad/Hard luck! used to show sym- 


which is similar to machine code (= a set of pathy when someone is unsuccessful or un- 


numbers that gives instructions to a com- lucky "They've run out of tickets." "Oh, bad 
puter) luck!" 6 the luck of the draw If something is 

lowly /'ouli/ adjective not important or re- the luck of the draw, it is the result of chance 
spected He took a lowly job in an insurance and you have no control over it. DSee also: a 
firm. stroke! of luck 

low-rise /'loo,raiz/ adjective describes trouserso«lucky /'laki/ adjective 1 [HAVING GOOD LUCK] having 
in which the top part of the trousers ends good things happen to you "I’m going on holi- 
below the person's waist day." "Lucky you!" o The lucky winner will be 

low-tech / »u'tek/ adjective Something that is able to choose from three different holidays. [+ 
low-tech does not use the most recent technol- to do sth] You're lucky to have such a nice office 
ogy. Compare high-tech to work in. 2 [GIVING LUCK] If an object is lucky, 


some people believe that it gives you luck. I 
chose six - it’s my lucky number. DOpposite un- 
when other people do not a loyal supporter lucky eluckily adverb Luckily I had some money 
o She's very loyal to her friends. DOpposite dis- with me Pope also: happy-go-lucky "D 
loyal eloyally adverb lucrative /'lu:krotiv/ adjective If something is 
loyalties /'Is1eltiz/ noun [plural] a feeling of aaah P a lot of money. a lucrative 
support for someone My loyalties to my family . J "RN i ! 
come before work. ludicrous /'u:dikros/ adjective stupid a ludi- 
loyalty /‘Ioialti/ noun [U] the quality of being eee idea/ suggestion eludicrously adverb 
loyal Your loyalty to the company is impres- lug /lag/ verb [T] lugging, past lugged informal 
sive. DOpposite disloyalty to carry or pull a heavy object You don’t want 
lozenge /‘lozind3/ noun |C] FOOD, HEALTH a _ £2 /us your suitcase across London. 
sweet which you suck to make your throat feel luggage /'lagid3/ noun [U] bags and cases that 


loyal /'Is1al/ adjective always liking and sup- 
porting someone or something, sometimes 


better you carry with you when you are travelling 
LP / el'pi:/ noun |C] a record that has about 25 See also: hand luggage 
minutes of music on each side lukewarm / lu:k'wo:m/ adjective 1 [LIQUID| A liq- 


uid which is lukewarm is only slightly warm. 


LPG / elpi:'d3i:/ noun [U] abbreviation for liquid Dissolve yeast and one tablespoon of sugar ih 


B a ype o ne need for heating, lukewarm water. 2 [LITTLE INTEREST showing little 

. interest or enthusiasm She seemed rather luke- 

L-plate /'elpleit/ noun [|C] UK a red and white warm about the idea. 
'L' symbol on the car of someone learning to 


drive lull? /141/ verb [T] to make someone feel calm and 
` ous "m" make them want to sleep Soft music lulled 

Ltd written abbreviation for limited company him to sleep. 
(- used after the name of some companies) lull sb into sth/doing sth phrasal verb to make 
Pinewood Supplies Ltd someone feel safe so that you can then trick 


lubricant /'lutbrikont/ noun (C, U] a liquid, such them 
as oil, which is used to make the parts ofan Jull? /1al/ noun [C] a short period of calm in 
engine move smoothly together which little happens a lull in the conversa- 
lubricate /‘lu:brikert/ verb [T] to put a lubricant tion/traffic 


on something elubrication /,lu:brr'kerf»n/ noun lullaby /'lAlabai/ noun [C] MUSIC a song which 


[u] you sing to children to make them sleep 
lucid /'lu:sıd/ adjective 1 [CLEAR] clear and easy lumber" /'lambə'/ verb lumber along/around/off, 

to understand a lucid account 2 [MIND] able to etc to move slowly with heavy steps The bear 

think and speak clearly In a lucid moment, she lumbered off into the forest. 

spoke about her son. elucidly adverb be lumbered with sth/sb phrasal verb mainly 


N UK to have to deal with something or someone 


: P that you do not want to I’ve been lumbered 
bad/beginner's/good/rotten luck e bring/ : I 2 : : 
wish sb luck e Ente your luck e a MA with my neighbours’ cat while they're away. 
]uck lumber? /'lambæ/ US (UK timber) noun [|U] 
wood that is used for building 


oluck /lak/ noun [U] 1 [BY CHANCE] good and bad s 
things caused by chance and not by your own lumberjack /'lambodsk/ noun [C] a person 


actions It was just luck that I asked for a job whose job is to cut down trees in a forest 

at the right time. o Then I met this gorgeous lumen  /'lusmn/ noun [C] 1 MEASURES 
woman and I couldn't believe my luck. o He (abbreviation Im) a unit for measuring the flow 
seems to have had a lot of bad luck in his life. of light 2 BIOLOGY a small space inside a plant 
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luminary 


cell 3 BIOLOGY a hollow area inside a body 
part, for example inside an artery (- tube that 
carries blood) 2See picture at artery DSee picture 
at vein 


luminary /'lu:miri/ noun [C] formal a famous 
person who is respected for their skills or 
knowledge 


luminous /‘lu:minas/ adjective Something that 
is luminous shines in the dark. 


lump" /lamp/ noun [C] 1 a piece of a solid sub- 
stance with no particular shape a lump of coal 
o You don't want lumps in the sauce. >See colour 
picture Pieces and Quantities on page Centre 1 2 
HEALTH a hard piece of tissue under the skin 
caused by injury or illness She found a lump 
in her breast. 


lump? /lamp/ verb 
lump sth/sb together phrasal verb to put dif- 
ferent groups together and think about them 
or deal with them in the same way American 
and Canadian authors tend to be lumped to- 
gether. 


Jump 'sum noun [C] FINANCE a large amount of 
money given as a single payment She received 
a tax-free lump sum on leaving the company. 


lumpy /'lampi/ adjective covered with or con- 
taining lumps (- bits of solid substance) a 
lumpy sauce 


lunacy /'lu:nosi/ noun [U] stupid behaviour that 
will have bad results It was lunacy spending 
all that money. 


lunar /'u:n»'/ adjective [always before noun] AS- 
TRONOMY relating to the moon 


lunatic /'lu:nətık/ noun [C] someone who be- 
haves in a crazy way He drives like a lunatic. 


eat/have lunch e have sth for lunch ea light 
lunch 


olunch? /lanf/ noun [C, U] FOOD a meal that you 
eat in the middle of the day DSee also: packed 
lunch 


lunch? /lanf/ verb [I] to eat lunch 
luncheon /'lanfən/ noun |C] formal lunch 


lunchtime /'Anftamm/ noun |C, U] the time 
when lunch is eaten 


lung /lan/ noun [C] ANATOMY one of the two 
organs inside your chest that are used for 
breathing lung cancer DSee picture at circulation 
DSee picture at respiratory system Z5See picture at 
rib cage 


lurch /ls:tf/ verb lurch forward/towards, etc to 
suddenly move in a way that is not controlled 
The car lurched forward before hitting the tree. 


lure’ /luæ/ verb [T] to persuade someone to go 
somewhere or do something by offering them 
something exciting It seems that he was lured 
into a trap. o They had been lured to the big 
city by the promise of high wages. 


O= Important words to learn 


lure? /15»'/ noun [U] the power to attract people 
the lure of fame/power/money 


lurid /'luərıd/ adjective 1 SHOCKING] shocking in 
a way that involves sex or violence lurid de- 
tails/stories 2 [COLOUR] too brightly coloured a 
lurid green miniskirt 


lurk /1s:k/ verb [I] 1 to wait somewhere secretly, 
especially before doing something bad Some- 
one was lurking in the shadows. 2 INTERNET to 
enter a place on the Internet and read what 
other people have written without them know- 
ing you are there See Extra help page The Web 
and the Internet on page Centre 37. elurker noun 
[c] 

lush /i4f/ adjective A lush area has a lot of 
healthy grass, plants, or trees. 


lust? /last/ noun [U] 1 [SEX] a strong feeling of 
sexual attraction to someone 2 [WANTING SOME- 
THING] when you want something very much a 
lust for power 


lust? /last/ verb 
lust after sb phrasal verb to feel strong sexual 
attraction for someone 
lust after sth phrasal verb to want something 
very much to lust after fame/power 


Lutheran /‘lu:6*rn/ adjective RELIGION belong- 
ing or relating to a Christian group based on 
the teachings of Martin Luther eLutheran noun 
[c] 

luxurious /lag'zvəriəs/ adjective very comfort- 
able and expensive a luxurious hotel o luxu- 
rious fabrics 


luxury /‘lakfri/ noun 1 [COMFORT/PLEASURE| [U] 
great comfort or pleasure from expensive or 
beautiful things to live in luxury o a luxury 
apartment/car 2 |NOT NECESSARY] [C] something 
expensive that you enjoy but do not need It’s 
nice to buy people the little luxuries that they 
wouldn't buy themselves. 3 [RARE PLEASURE] [U, no 
plural] something which gives you a lot of 
pleasure but which you cannot often do A day 
off work is such a luxury. 

lying /‘laun/ present participle of lie'? 

lymph /lmpf/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a colourless liq- 
uid which takes waste matter away from body 
tissue in order to prevent infection elymphatic 
adjective lymphatic system 

‘lymph gland (also lymph node) noun [C] ANAT- 
OMY, BIOLOGY one of many small organs in the 
body which produce the white blood cells 
needed for the body to fight infection 

lymphocyte /'limpfousait/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a 
type of blood cell that fights disease in the 
body See picture at blood cells 

‘lymph vessel noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY any 
of the thin tubes in the body through which 
lymph flows 


lyrical /‘irik*l/ adjective LITERATURE expressing 
the writer's emotions in a beautiful way lyri- 
cal poetry/verse 

lyrics /'lrıks/ noun [plural] MUSIC the words of a 
song 
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O= Important words to learn 


M, m /em/ the thirteenth letter of the alphabet 


m MEASURES written abbreviation for metre (=a 
unit of length) 


MA / em'e1/ noun [C] EDUCATION abbreviation for 
Master of Arts: a higher university qualifica- 
tion in an arts (= not science) subject 


ma'am /mzm, ma:m/ US short for madam Can 
I help you, Ma’am? 


mac /mzk/ noun |C] UK a coat that you wear in 
the rain See colour picture Clothes on page Centre 
8 


macabre /mo'ka:bro/ adjective strange and 


madness 


mackerel /'mækr/ noun [C, U] plural mackerel 
or mackerels FOOD a type of sea fish, or the meat 
from this fish 


mackintosh /'mækımtof/ noun [C] old-fash- 
ioned a mac 


macramé /mo'kra:mei/ (5) /'mek.re.mei/ noun 
[U] DT the art of twisting pieces of string to- 
gether in knots to form a decorative pattern 


macro /'mzkrou/ noun [C] COMPUTING a single 
instruction given to a computer which pro- 
duces a set of instructions for the computer to 
perform a particular piece of work 


macro- /mekrav-/ prefix large or on a large 
scale macroeconomics (= the study of financial 
systems at a national level) 


macromolecule /'makroo,mplikju:l/ noun [C] 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY a large molecule, for 
example a protein 


frightening, and often connected with death ao» mad /mæd/ adjective 1 [CRAZY] informal stupid or 


macabre story 


macaroni / mzk-r'suni/ noun [U] FOOD pasta 
that is shaped like small tubes 


machete /mo»'feti/ noun [|C] a large knife with 
a wide blade 


machinations /,mefrneifnz/ noun [plural] 
complicated and secret plans and activities 
political machinations 
i WORD Pe z 
operate/use a machine e turn off/turn on a 
machine e do sth by machine e a machine for 
doing sth 


o«machine /mo'fi:n/ noun [C] 1 [EQUIPMENT] a piece 


of equipment with moving parts that uses 
power to do a particular job a fax machine o a 
coffee machine o Clothes are generally sewn by 
machine these days. 2 [GROUP| a group of people 
all working together to achieve the same re- 
sult a political/war machine 3 COMPUTING a 
computer 2See also: answering machine, cash ma- 
chine, sewing machine, slot machine, vending ma- 
chine, washing machine 


ma'chine ,carding noun [U] DT using ma- 
chines with wire brushes to separate the 
threads of some materials such as wool before 
they can be used 


ma'chine code noun [U] COMPUTING a set of 
numbers that gives instructions to a computer 


ma'chine gun noun [C] a gun that fires a lot 
of bullets very quickly 


machine-readable /ma,fi:n'ri:dabl/ adjective 
COMPUTING able to be understood by a com- 
puter a machine-readable dictionary 


machinery /mo'fi:nri/ noun [U] 1 [EQUIPMENT 
machines, often large machines industrial/ 
farm machinery 2 [SYSTEM] the system that a 
group of people uses to achieve something the 
machinery of government 


ma'chine tool noun [C] DT a tool that uses 
power for cutting and shaping wood, metal, etc 
macho /metfov/ (9 /'ma:tfoo/ adjective 
informal Men who are macho emphasize their 


traditional male qualities, such as physical 
strength, and do not show emotion. 


crazy [+ to do sth] You're mad to walk home 
alone at night. 2 [ANGRY] mainly US angry Were 
your parents mad at you when you came home 
late? 3 go mad a [ANGRY| to become very 
angry Dad'll go mad when he finds out you took 
the car. b [EXCITED] to suddenly become very 
excited When the band arrived on stage, the 
crowd went mad. 4 be mad about sb/sth infor- 
mal to love something or someone Jo's mad 
about skiing. 5 [ii| mentally ill 6 [NOT CON- 
TROLLED] not controlled We made a mad dash 
for the exit. 7 like mad a [QUICKLY] If you run, 
Work, etc like mad, you do it very quickly and 
with a lot of energy. b [PAIN] If something hurts 
like mad, it hurts a lot. 


mad or mentally ill? 


If someone has mental health problems, it is not polite 
to say that they are mad, use mentally ill instead. 


madam /'mædəm/ noun formal 1 (also Madam) 
You call a woman ‘madam’ when you are 
speaking to her politely. This way, madam. 
2 Madam You write ‘Madam’ at the beginning 
of a formal letter to a woman when you do not 
know her name. Dear Madam, I am writing 
to... 


made /meid/ past of make 


-made /meid/ suffix 2See: man-made, ready- 
made, self-made, tailor-made 


madhouse /'medhaus/ noun [C] informal a 
place where there is a lot of uncontrolled 
noise and activity 


madly /medli/ adverb 1 with a lot of energy 
and enthusiasm We cheered madly as the team 
came out onto the field. 2 be madly in love to 
love someone very much 


madman, madwoman /'mædmən, 'mæd- 
,women/ noun [C] plural madmen, madwomen 
a crazy person He was running around like a 
madman. 


madness /'mzdnos/ noun [U] 1 DANGER] stupid 
or dangerous behaviour It would be madness 
to give up your job when you've just bought a 
house. 2 [ILLNESS] mental illness 
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maestro 


O= Important words to learn 


repulsion 


magnet 


maestro /'maistroo/ noun [C] MUSIC someone 
who is very good at something, especially 
playing music 


the mafia /‘mzfis/ © /'ma:fio/ noun a large 
group of organized criminals Drug-smuggling 
activities have been linked to the Mafia. 


o«magazine /,mego'zim/ noun [C] a thin book 
published every week or month, that has 
shiny, colourful pages with articles and pic- 
tures a fashion/news magazine 


maggot /'magot/ noun [C] a small insect with 
a soft body and no legs that often lives in 
decaying food 


o«magic! /'med31k/ noun [U] 1 [SPECIAL POWERS 
special powers that can make things happen 
that seem impossible Do you believe in magic? 
2 [ENTERTAINMENT] clever actions intended to en- 
tertain people, often making objects appear 
and disappear 3 [SPECIAL QUALITY] a quality that 
makes something or someone seem special or 
exciting No one could fail to be charmed by the 
magic of this beautiful city. 4 as if by magic in 
a way that is surprising and impossible to ex- 
plain Food would appear on the table every 
day, as if by magic. See also: black magic 


magic? /'‘med3ik/ adjective 1 [SPECIAL POWERS 
with special powers a magic spell/wand 
2 [ENTERTAINMENT] relating to magic a magic 
trick 3 magic moments special and exciting 
experiences 


magical /'mzds;ik:l/ adjective 1 [SPECIAL POWERS 
with special powers Diamonds were once 
thought to have magical powers. 2 [EXCITING 
special or exciting It was a magical night. 
emagically adverb I knew my problems would 
not just magically disappear. 


magician /mo'dsif»n/ noun [C] 1 [ENTERTAINMENT| 
someone who entertains people by performing 
magic tricks 2 [PERSON] a character in old 
stories who has magic powers 


magistrate /'medzistreit/ noun [C] a type of 
judge (= person who decides what punish- 
ments should be given) who deals with less 
serious crimes 


maglev train /'mzglev,trem/ noun [C] a fast 
train that uses magnetic force to hold it just 
above the ground 


magma /'mzgmo/ noun [U] GEOLOGY hot liquid 
rock found just below the surface of the Earth 
See picture at volcano 


magnate /'mægnert/ noun [C] someone who is 
rich and successful in business a media mag- 
nate 


magnesium /mzg'ni:ziom/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY 
a metallic element that burns very brightly, 
used to make fireworks (- explosives used to 
entertain people) (symbol Mg) 


magnet /'mzgnot/ noun 1 PHYSICS [C] an iron 
object that makes pieces of iron or steel 
(2 metal made with iron) move towards it 2 be 
a magnet for sb If a place or event is a magnet 
for people, a lot of people go there. Airports are 
a magnet for thieves. 


magnetic /m:zg'netik/ adjective 1 PHYSICS with 
the power of a magnet a magnetic field 2 mag- 
netic tape/disk/storage, etc COMPUTING equip- 
ment used in the past for storing information 
from a computer 3 having a character that 
attracts people to you 

magnetic ‘field noun [C] PHYSICS the area 
around a magnet that is affected by its force 

magnetism /'mzegnotizzm/ noun [U] PHYSICS 
the force produced by some metals that pulls 
objects towards each other or pushes them 
away from each other 

magnificent /mzg'nifisnt/ adjective very 
good or very beautiful a magnificent view 
emagnificently adverb 

magnify /'mzgnifai/ verb [T] 1 PHYSICS to make 
an object look larger than it is by looking 
through special equipment The cells are first 
magnified under a microscope. 2 to make a bad 
situation worse A// your problems are magni- 
fied when you're ill. 

'magnifying glass noun [C] a piece of curved 
glass which makes objects look larger than 
they are 

magnitude /'mzgnitju:d/ noun [U] formal the 
large size or importance of something People 
were still unaware of the magnitude of the 
problem. 

mahogany /ma‘hogeni/ noun |U] a dark, red- 
brown wood used to make furniture 


maid /meid/ noun [C] a woman who works as a 
servant in a hotel or in someone's home 
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O= Important words to learn 457 majority 


maiden’ /'meid^n/ noun [C] literary old-fash- the mains /meinz/ noun [group] UK 1 [PIPES] the 


ioned a young woman who is not married system of pipes or wires that carries gas, wa- 
maiden? /'meid-n/ adjective a maiden flight/voy- ter, or electricity to a building The house isn't 
age the first journey of a new aircraft or ship connected to the mains yet. 2 [ELECTRICITY] the 


place inside a building where you can connect 
a machine to a supply of electricity Is the 
cooker turned off at the mains? 


mainstream /'meinstri:m/ noun the main- 
Stream SOCIETY the beliefs or way of living 
accepted by most people The party is now in 
the mainstream of politics. emainstream 
adjective [always before noun] mainstream 
culture/politics 


Imaiden name noun [C] the family name that 
a woman has before she gets married 


o«mail' /meil/ noun [U] 1 [LETTERS] letters and par- 
cels that are brought by post 2 [SYSTEM] mainly 
US the system by which letters and parcels are 
taken and brought Send it by mail. o The letter 
is in the mail. 2See also: email, junk mail, snail 
mail, surface mail, voice mail 


mail? /meil/ verb [T] mainly US to send a letter 


ar parcel or email something Could you mait Maintain (momen! verb I 1 OT ERIE o 

ido me? same way The army has been brought in to 
mailbox /'meilboks/ noun [C] US 1 [AT HOME à — maintain order in the region. 2 [CONDITION] to 

small box outside your home where letters are keep a building or area in good condition A 

delivered 2 [N PUBLIC PLACE] (UK letterbox, post large house is very expensive to maintain. 

box) a large, metal container in a public place 3 [SPEAK TRUTH] formal to say that you are certain 

where you can post letters something is true [+ (that) He has always 
‘mailing list noun [C] a list of names and maintained that he is innocent. 


addresses that an organization uses in order 
to send information to people 


mailman /'meilmen/ US (UK postman) noun [C] 
plural mailmen a man who takes and brings 


carry out maintenance e high/low mainte- 
nance e maintenance of sth 


letters and parcels as a job maintenance /'meintnons/ noun [U] 1 [WORK 
'mail merge noun [U] COMPUTING using a com- the work that is done to keep something in 
puter to produce many copies of a letter with good condition car maintenance o I want a gar- 
each copy with a different name and address den that's very low maintenance (- easy to 
stored on file, or a computer program that look after) 2 FINANCE UK regular amounts o 
does this money that someone must pay after they have 


imail ,order noun [U] a way of buying goods by left their family so that the family still has 


ordering them from a catalogue (= book) and EE TOLVE CMEA match ance 
receiving them by post maize /meiz/ UK (US corn) noun [U] FOOD a tal 


maim /meim/ verb [T] to injure someone per- plant with yellow seeds that are eaten as food 
manently Thousands of innocent people have Majestic /mo'dsestik/ adjective very beautifu 
been killed or maimed by landmines. or powerful in a way that people admire 


omaint /meim/ adjective [always before noun] maj estic scenery . : 
1 most important or largest the main problem/ Majesty /'med3asti/ noun 1 [U] the quality o 


reason o The main airport is 15 miles from the being majestic the majesty of the pyramids 
capital. 2 the main thing the most important ^ 2 His/Her/Your Majesty used when you are 
fact in a situation You're happy and that's the speaking to or about a king or queen His 
main thing. Majesty King Edward VII 

main? /mem/ noun [C] 1 gasiwater main a pipe*Major™ /'meid3e'/ adjective 1 [always before 
that carries gas or water to a building 2 in the noun] more important or more serious than 
main generally or mostly Her friends are teach- other things or people of a similar type a ma- 
ers in the main. jor problem/issue o a major city o America 


: has played a major role in the peace process. 2 
l 
main course noun |C] FOOD the largest or MUSIC in music, belonging to a key (= set of 


most important part of a meal n : 
- musical notes) which often produces a happy 
mainframe /'meinfreim/ noun [C] COMPUTING a sound DOpposite minor 


large, powerful computer which many people :- 2 7 : 
can use at the same time major? / merd3o'/ noun [C] 1 EDUCATION US the 
most important subject that a college or uni- 


mainland /'memlond/ noun the mainland GE- versity student studies, or the student who is 
OGRAPHY the main part of a country, not in- studying What's your major? o Diane's an 
cluding the islands around it A daily ferry English major. 2 an officer of middle rank in 
links the islands to the mainland. emainland the army or air force 


adjective [always before noun] mainland Britain major? /meidg»/ verb 
o«mainly /'memli/ adverb mostly or to a large major in sth phrasal verb EDUCATION If you 


degree The waitresses are mainly French. major in a subject, it is the most important 
main 'road noun [|C] a large road which leads part of your course at a college or university. 
from one town to another Stay on the maing«majority /mo'dsproti/ noun 1 [no plural] more 
road for about three miles and you'll be there. than half of a group of people or things The 
mainstay /'meinstei/ noun althe mainstay of sth majority of people in this country own their 
the most important thing or activity Cattle houses. o The vast majority of smokers claim 
farming is the mainstay of the country's they would like to give up. 2 be in a/the majority 
economy. to be larger than other similar groups Women 
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are in the majority in the publishing world. 3 
POLITICS [C] in an election, the difference be- 
tween the number of votes for the winner, and 
the votes for the party that came second La- 
bour has a strong majority. 2Opposite minority 


a narrow/outright/overwhelming/tiny/ 
vast majority e the majority of sth e in the 
majority 


o«make' /meik/ verb [T] past made 1 [CREATE] to pro- 
duce or create something Shall I make some 
coffee? o They've made a film about her life. 
S See Common Learner Error at do 2 make a promise/ 
remark/mistake, etc to promise something, to 
say something, to do something wrong, etc We 
have to make a decision today. o You're making 
a big mistake. o She made some useful sugges- 
tions. 3 make sb do sth to force someone to do 
something You can't make me go. 4 make sb/ 
sth happy/sad/difficult, etc to cause someone or 
something to become happy, sad, difficult, etc 
You've made me very happy. o This is the song 
that made her a star. 5 [co TO] to be able to go 
to an event I’m afraid I can't make the meeting 
this afternoon. 6 [EARN MONEY| If you make an 
amount of money, you earn it. He makes 
£20,000 a year. 7 [NUMBERS] If two or more num- 
bers make a particular amount, that is the 
amount when they are added together. That 
makes $40 altogether. 8 PERSONAL QUALITIES] [T] to 
have the right qualities to become a father or 
mother or to do a particular job Andy would 
make a good teacher. 9 [GIVE A JOB] [+ two objects] 
to give someone a particular job They made 
her a director of the company. 10 make an ap- 
pointment to arrange to do something at a par- 
ticular time I’ve made an appointment with the 
doctor. 11 make the bed to make the sheets and 
covers on a bed tidy 12 make time to leave 
enough time to do something although you are 
busy [+ to do sth] You must make time to do 
your homework. 13 make do (with) to accept 
that something is less good than you would 
like If we can't get a bigger room we'll have to 
make do with this. 14 make it a [ARRIVE| to man- 
age to arrive at a place Will we make it in time 
for the film? b [SUCCEED] to be successful Very 
few actors actually make it. 

make for sth phrasal verb to move towards a 
place He got up and made for the exit. 

make sth into sth phrasal verb to change 
something into something else We're going to 
make the spare room into an office. 

make of sb/sth phrasal verb If you ask some- 
one what they make of someone or something, 
you want to know their opinion about that 
person or thing. What do you make of this let- 
ter? 

make off with sth phrasal verb informal to 
steal something 

make sth/sb out pArasal verb to be able to see, 
hear, or understand something or someone We 
could just make out a building through the 
trees. 

make out sth phrasal verb to say something 
hat is not true [+ (that)] He made out that he'd 
been living in Boston all year. 

make out phrasal verb US informal 1 
BE SUCCESSFUL] to deal with a situation, usually 


O= Important words to learn 


in a successful way How is Jake making out 
in his new school? 2 |Kss| to kiss and touch 
someone in a sexual way 

make it up to sb phrasal verb to do something 
good for someone because you have done 
something bad to them in the past I’m sorry I 
missed your birthday. I'll make it up to you, I 
promise. 

make sth up phrasal verb to say or write some- 
thing that is not true J made up some story 
about having to go and see my sick mother. 
make up sth phrasal verb to form the whole of 
an amount Women make up nearly 50% of med- 
ical school entrants. 

make up phrasal verb to become friendly with 
someone again after you have argued with 
them Have you made up with Daryl yet? 
make up for sth phrasal verb to reduce the bad 
effect of something, or make something bad 
become something good I hope this money will 
make up for the inconvenience. 


make? /meik/ noun [C] the name of a company 
that makes a particular product I like your 
stereo. What make is it? 


make-believe /'meikbilisrv/ noun [U] when 
you pretend that something is real Disneyland 
creates a world of make-believe. 


makeover /'meik,ouvo/ noun [C] when you 
suddenly improve your appearance by wear- 
ing better clothes, cutting your hair, etc to 
have a makeover 


maker /'meiks/ noun [C] the person or com- 
pany that makes a product makers of top qual- 
ity electrical products 


makeshift /'meikfift/ adjective [always before 
noun] temporary and low quality makeshift 
shelters 


make-up, makeup /'meikap/ noun [U] col- 
oured substances that a woman puts on her 
face in order to make herself more attractive 
to put on/take off make-up o She doesn't 
wear much make-up. 


making /'merkm/ noun [U] 1 the process of 
making or producing something There's an ar- 
ticle on the making of a television series. o the 
art of film making 2 be a sth/sb in the making 
to be likely to develop into a particular thing 
or type of person What we're seeing is a 
disaster in the making. 3 have the makings of 
sth to seem likely to develop into something 
She has the makings of a great violinist. 


malaria /mo'leorio/ noun [U] HEALTH a serious 
disease that you can get in hot countries if a 
mosquito (- small insect) bites you 


o«male" /meil/ adjective belonging to or relating 


to the sex that cannot have babies a male 
colleague Opposite female 

male? /meil/ noun [C] a male person or animal 
In 1987, 27 percent of adult males smoked. 

male 'chauvinist noun [C] a man who be- 
lieves that men are better or more important 
than women 

malice /'mælıs/ noun [U] when you want to 


harm or upset someone Tere was no malice 
in her comments. 


malicious /mo'lıfəs/ adjective intended to 
harm or upset someone malicious gossip 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | or saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 
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manifestation 


malignant /mo'lignont/ adjective HEALTH A ma- 
lignant tumour (= group of diseased cells) is 
one that could cause death. 


mall /mo:l/ (also shopping mall) noun [C] a 
covered shopping area 


malleable /‘mzlisbl/ adjective 1 SOFT easy to 
bend or make into a different shape 2 {INFLU- 
ENCE] formal easily influenced and controlled 
emalleability /,mzlia'biliti/ noun [U] 


mallet /'mælıt/ noun [C] a tool like a hammer 
with a large, flat end made of wood or rubber 


arg 


malleus /'mzlios/ noun [C usually singular] plu- 
ral mallei ANATOMY one of three very small 
bones that carry sound into the inner ear 
>Compare incus, stapes 


malnutrition /,mzlnju:'trif?n/ noun [U] HEALTH 
a serious illness caused by too little food 


malpractice /,mzl'prektis/ noun [U] when a 
doctor, lawyer, etc does not do one of their 
duties or makes a mistake at work medical 
malpractice 


malt /ms»:lt/ noun [U] FOOD a substance made 
from grain that is used to make drinks, for 
example beer and whisky (= strong alcoholic 
drink) 


maltase /'molte1z/ noun [U] BIOLOGY an enzyme 
(= substance that causes chemical change) 
that helps maltose change to glucose 


maltose /'mo»:ltooz/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a type of 
sugar made in the body from starch by 
enzymes (- substances that cause chemical 
change) 


mama /mo'ma:/ noun [C] mainly US a child's 
word for ‘mother’ 


mammal /'mzm'l/ noun [C] BIOLOGY an animal 
that feeds its babies on milk from its body 


mammoth /'mzmo0/ adjective very large a 
mammoth task/project 


oman? /men/ noun plural men 1 [MALE] [C] an 
adult male human a young/tall man o men 
and women 2 [U] used to refer to both 
men and women Man is still more intelligent 
than the cleverest robot. DSee also: best man, gar- 
bage man, no-man's land, the man/person, etc in the 
street 


man? /mzn/ verb [T] manning, past manned to be 
present somewhere, especially in order to 
operate a machine The emergency room is 
manned 24 hours a day. 


o«manage /'mentd3/ verb 1 [DO SUCCESSFULLY] [I, T] 
to do something or deal with something suc- 
cessfully Will you be able to manage on your 
own? |+ to do sth] Anyway, we managed to get 
there on time. 2 [CONTROL] [T] to be in control of 
an office, shop, team, etc He used to manage 
the bookshop on King Street. 3 [USE TIME/MONEY 
[T] to use or organize your time or money He's 
no good at managing his money. 4 |HAVE ENOUGH 
MONEY] [I] to have enough money to live How 
can anyone manage on such a low income? 


manageable /'menid3abl/ adjective easy to 
control Are they going to reduce classes to a 
more manageable size? 


*:'o«management /'mznidamont/ noun 1 [CONTROL 


management of sth e management skills e 
middle/senior management 


U] being in control of an office, shop, team, etc 
management skills/training 2 [PEOPLE| [group 
he people who are in control of an office, 
shop, team, etc middle/senior management 


o«manager /'menid3a'/ noun [C] someone in con- 


rol of an office, shop, team, etc a sales man- 
ager o She's the manager of the local sports 
club. 


managerial /,mzno'dsiorial/ adjective relating 
o a manager or management managerial 
skills 


managing di'rector noun [C] mainly UK the 
main person in control of a company 


mandate /'mzendeit/ noun [C] formal POLITICS 
support for action given to someone by the 
people voting for them The electorate have 
given them a clear mandate for social reform. 


mandatory /'mændətəri/ adjective formal If 
something is mandatory, it must be done. 


mandible /'mzndib:l/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY in a 
person or animal, the lower jaw bone 2 
BIOLOGY in insects, one of the two parts of the 
mouth used for biting and cutting food 


mane /mern/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the long, thick 
hair that grows on the necks of animals such 
as horses or lions 


maneuver? US (UK manoeuvre) /mo'nu:vo'/ 
noun |C] 1 [MOVEMENT] a movement that needs 
care or skill 2 [ACTION] a clever action, usually 
done to trick someone a political/tactical 
maneuver 


maneuver? US (UK manoeuvre) /mo'nu:vo'/ 
verb |l, T] to move with care or skill J find big 
cars difficult to maneuver. 


mangled /'mengld/ adjective badly crushed 
and damaged a mangled body 


mango /'mzpgou/ noun [C] plural mangoes or 
mangos FOOD a tropical fruit that has a green 
skin and is orange inside 


manhood /'mænhud/ noun [U] the qualities 
related to being a man and not a boy 


mania /'memio/ noun [U] extreme enthusiasm 
or interest football mania 


maniac /‘meiniek/ noun [C] informal someone 
who behaves in an extreme or uncontrolled 
way a sex maniac o He drives like a maniac. 


manic /'mzenik/ adjective behaving in an ex- 
cited and uncontrolled way 


manicure /'mznikjoo'/ noun |C, U] when some- 
one makes your hands look attractive by 
cleaning and cutting your nails, etc 


manifest! /‘menifest/ verb [T] formal to show 
a quality or condition [often reflexive] Grief 
manifests itself in a number of different ways. 


manifest? /'menifest/ adjective [always before 
noun] formal obvious her manifest lack of in- 
terest 


manifestation /,mznifes'terj»n/ noun [C, U] 
formal something which shows that a quality 
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manifesto 


or condition exists one of the manifestations of 


the disease 


manifesto /meni'festov/ noun [C] POLITICS 
when a political group says publicly what it 
intends to do 

manipulate /mo'nipjoleit/ verb [T] to control 
someone or something in a clever way so that 
they do what you want them to do She knows 
how to manipulate the press. emanipulation 
/mo,nipjo'lerf*n/ noun [U] 

manipulative /ma'nipjalativ/ adjective A ma- 
nipulative person controls people in a clever 
and unpleasant way. a devious, manipulative 
little boy 


mankind /mezn'kaind/ noun [U] SOCIETY all peo- 
ple, considered as a group the history of man- 
kind 

manly /'mznli/ adjective having the qualities 
and appearance that people think a man 
should have a deep, manly voice 

man-made /,mzn'meid/ adjective not natural, 
but made by people man-made fibres o a man- 
made lake 

manned /mzend/ adjective A place or vehicle 
that is manned has people working in it. a 

manned space flight 


in a [similar/traditional/professional, etc] 
manner e the manner of sth 


o«manner /'mzno'/ noun [no plural] 1 [PERSONAL- 
ITY] the way in which a person talks and be- 
haves with other people an aggressive/friendly 
manner 2 WAY] the way something happens or 
something is done They dealt with the problem 
in a very efficient manner. 


mannerism /'mznrizem/ noun [C] something 
strange that someone often does with their 
face, hands, or voice, and that is part of their 
personality 


manners /'mznoz/ noun [plural] SOCIETY polite 
ways of behaving with other people bad/good 
manners o table manners 


carry out/perform a manoeuvre 
manoeuvre’ UK (US maneuver) /ma'nu:va'/ 
noun |C] 1 [MOVEMENT] a movement that needs 
care or skill 2 [ACTION] a clever action, usually 


done to trick someone a political/tactical 
manoeuvre 


manoeuvre? UK (US maneuver) /mo'nu:vo'/ 
verb |l, T] to move with care or skill J find big 
cars difficult to manoeuvre. 


manpower /'mzen,paoo/ noun |U] the people 
needed or available to do a job a manpower 
shortage 


mansion /'mænf’n/ noun [C] a very large house 


manslaughter /'mzn,slo:t»'/ noun [U] LAW the 
crime of killing someone without intending to 
kill them 


mantelpiece /'mzntlpiss/ (also US mantel) 
noun |C] the shelf above a fireplace (= place in 
a room where wood, etc is burned) There was 
an old family photo on the mantelpiece. >See 
colour picture The Living Room on page Centre 4 
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mantle /'mzntl/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY the part 
of the Earth that surrounds the part in the 
centre 2See picture at Earth 


mantra /'mentro/ noun [C] an idea or belief 
that people often say but do not think about 
the mantra of ‘democratic reform’ 


manual’ /'menjuol/ adjective using your hands 
manual labour/work o a manual control/gear- 
box emanually adverb 


manual? /'menjusl/ noun [C] a book that tells 
you how to use something or do something 


manufacture /,mænjə'fæktfə/ verb [T] to pro- 
duce something, usually in large numbers in 
a factory Local industries manufacture plastic 
products, boats, and clothing. emanufacture 
noun |U] the manufacture of computers/mar- 
garine 


manufacturer /,mznjo'fektfero/ noun [C] a 
company that manufactures something a shoe 
manufacturer 


manufacturing /,menjo'fakt['rip/ noun [U] 
the production of something, usually in large 
numbers in a factory car/food manufacturing 


manure /mo'njos/ noun [U] FARMING solid 
waste from animals that is used to make 
plants grow well cow/horse manure 


manuscript /'mznjoskript/ noun [C] MUSIC a 
piece of writing or music that has been writ- 
ten, but not published 


o«many /'meni/ pronoun, quantifier 1 used 


mainly in negative sentences and questions to 
mean ’a large number of I don't have many 
clothes. o Were there many cars on the road? 
o I've got so many things to do this morning. 
o You've given me too many potatoes (- more 
than I want). o There aren't as many people 
here as last year. 2 how many used in questions 
to ask about the number of something How 
many hours a week do you work? o How many 
do you want? 3 as many as used before a num- 
ber or amount to show that the number or 
amount is large As many as 6000 people may 
have been infected with the disease. 


many, much, or a lot of? 

Many is used with countable nouns in negative sen- 
tences and questions. Much is used with uncountable 
nouns in negative sentences and questions. 

Do you have many friends? 

I don't earn much money. 

A lot of can be used to mean much or many. In pos- 
itive sentences it sounds formal to use much or many. 
You can use a lot of instead. 

m j hus ord ‘eet. 


There was a lot of enthusiasm for the project. 


Maori /'mavori/ adjective SOCIETY relating or be- 
longing to the original group of people who 
lived in New Zealand Maori culture eMaori 
noun [C] a Maori person 


“read a map e a detailed map e a map of sth 
e be (marked) on a map e a road map 


| a: arm | 31: her | i! see | 2: saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 
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map /mezp/ noun |C] a picture that shows where 
countries, towns, roads, rivers, etc are a road 
map o a large-scale map of Europe 


maple /'meipl/ noun [C, U] a tree that has col- 
ourful leaves in the autumn and that produces 
a substance like sugar a maple leaf o maple 
syrup 

Mar written abbreviation for March 


mar /ma:'/ verb [T] marring, past marred formal 
to spoil something [often passive] The evening 
was marred by Meg's appalling behaviour. 


marathon /'mærə®n/ noun [C] 1 SPORT a race 
in which people run for about 26 miles/42 km 
the London marathon o a marathon runner 2 a 
very long event a dance marathon 


marble /'ma:bl/ noun [U] GEOLOGY hard, 
smooth stone which is often used for decora- 
tion green/pink marble o a marble statue 


marbling /'ma:blip/ noun [U] DT decorating 
something such as paper or wood with a pat- 
tern that looks like marble 


march! /ma:t{/ noun [C] 1 [SHOWING DISAGREEMENT 
an organized walk by a group to show that 
they disagree with something to go on a 
march 2 [SOLDIERS WALK] the special type of 
walking that soldiers do 


march? /ma:tf/ verb [I] 1 [SHOW DISAGREEMENT] to 
walk somewhere as a group to show that you 
disagree with something T'hey marched to Lon- 
don to protest against health cuts. 2 [SOLDIERS 
WALK] When soldiers march, they walk together 


with regular steps. 3 march off/up/down, etc too»mark’ /ma:k/ noun 1 


walk somewhere fast, often because you are 
angry 
oMarch /ma:tf/ (written abbreviation Mar) noun 
[C, U] the third month of the year 


mare /me»'/ noun [|C] a female horse 
margarine  /,ma:d;o'riin/ (5) /'matrdaormn/ 
noun |U] FOOD a yellow substance made from 


vegetable oil which you put on bread and use 
in cooking 


margin /'ma:d3in/ noun [C] 1 the difference be- 
tween two amounts of time, money, etc, usu- 
ally between people in a competition £o win by 
a narrow/wide margin o He took third place 
by a margin of seven minutes. 2 an empty 
space down the side of a page of writing You 
can make notes in the margin. 3 a margin of 
error MATHEMATICS the amount by which a cal- 


culation can be wrong but still produce a good gu 


result a margin of error of 5 percent 4 FINANCE 
the amount of profit that is made by a business 
after costs have been taken off 


marginal /'ma:d3in*l/ adjective small and not 
important a marginal effect/improvement 


marginal 'cost noun [U] FINANCE the amount 
by which the total cost of producing a group 
of goods increases if a business makes one 
more of that thing 


marginalize (also UK -ise) /‘ma:d31nelaiz/ verb 
[T] to treat someone or something as if they are 
not important [often passive] The poorest coun- 
tries are increasingly marginalized from the 
world economy. 


marginally /‘ma:d3inli/ adverb by a small 
amount marginally more expensive 


marijuana /,mzrr'waoino/ mainly US (mainly 
UK cannabis) noun [U] HEALTH a drug that some 
people smoke for pleasure and that is illegal 
in many countries 


marina /mə'ri:nə/ noun [C] an area of water 
where people keep their boats 


marinate /'marineit / (also marinade 
/ meert'neid/) verb [T] FOOD to add a mixture of 
oil, wine, herbs, etc to food before cooking it 
emarinade /,mzri'neid/ noun |C, U] 


marine" /mo'ri:n/ adjective [always before noun] 
found in the sea, or relating to the sea marine 
creatures/life o marine biology 


marine? /mo'ri:n/ noun [C] a soldier who has 
been trained to fight at sea and on land the 
Marine Corps 


marital /'mzrit?l/ adjective [always before noun] 
SOCIETY relating to marriage marital problems 


‘marital status noun [U] SOCIETY whether or 
not someone is married The form asks for 
personal information such as name, date of 
birth and marital status. 


maritime /‘meritaim/ adjective [always before 
noun] relating to ships and sea travel a mari- 
time museum 


leave/make a mark e a mark on sth e dirty 
marks 


AREA] [C] an area of dirt, 
damage, etc that is left on something You've 
&ot a black mark on your nose. o He's left dirty 
marks all over the carpet. 2 EDUCATION [C] a 
number or letter that is written on a piece of 
Work, saying how good the work is She always 
gets good marks in English. 3 LEVEL] [no plural] 
a particular level, degree, distance, etc They've 
just passed the 5000m mark. o Interest rates 
are somewhere around the seven percent mark. 
4 a mark of sth a sign or proof that something 
exists a mark of genius o There was a minute's 
silence everywhere as a mark of respect. 
5 leave/make your mark to do something that 
makes you successful or makes people notice 
you 6 On your marks. Get set. Go! something 
that you say to start a running race 7 be wide 
of the mark to not be correct or accurate DSee 
also: punctuation mark, quotation marks 


mark? /ma:k/ verb 1 [HAPPEN] [T] If an event 
marks the beginning, end, etc of something, it 
causes it, or happens at the same time as it. 
His death marks the end of an era in television. 
2 [CELEBRATE] [T] If you mark an occasion, you do 
something to celebrate it. They've declared 
Tuesday a national holiday to mark the 10th 
anniversary of Independence. 3 [SHOW A PLACE] [T] 
to show where something is by drawing or 
putting something somewhere I’ve marked my 
street on the map for you. 4 EDUCATION |I, T] to 
check a piece of work or an exam, showing 
mistakes and giving a letter or number to say 
how good it is to mark essays 5 [DIRTY] [T] to 
leave an area of dirt on something 
mark sth out phrasal verb to show the shape 
or position of something by drawing a line 
around it 
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marked 


marked /ma:kt/ adjective very noticeable 
There has been a marked improvement since 
last year. emarkedly adverb 


marker /'ma:ko'/ noun [|C] 1 


PEN] (also 'marker 


ipen) a thick pen used especially for writing on 
boards a black felt marker See colour picture The 
Classroom on page Centre 6 2 
shows where something is 


SIGN] a sign that 


the market is booming/is growing e a mar- 
ket collapses e the market in sth 


o«market! /'ma:kit/ noun [C] 1 [SELLING PLACE] a 
place where people go to buy or sell things, 
often outside a cattle/fish/flower market o a 
market stall 2 [SHOP] US a supermarket (= large 
shop that sells food) 3 ECONOMICS the buying 
and selling of something the insurance/per- 
sonal computer market 4 ECONOMICS all the 
people who want to buy a particular product, 
or the area where they live South America is 
our largest market. o Is there a market for 
(= will people buy) second-hand jewellery? 5 on 
the market available to buy His house has been 
on the market for over a year. DSee also: black 
market, flea market, free market, niche market, 
the stock market 


market? /'ma:kit/ verb [T] to try to sell products 
using advertising or other ways of making 


very cleverly marketed. 


marketable /'ma:kitobl/ adjective Marketable 
products or skills are easy to sell because 
people want them. 


imarket ‘forces noun [plural] ECONOMICS the 
way that prices and wages are influenced by 
how many people want to buy a particular 
product and how much is available 


marketing /'ma:kitip/ noun [U] the work of en- 
couraging people to buy a product or service 
a career in marketing/sales and marketing 


‘marketing mix noun [C] all the things con- 
nected with selling a product, such as what the 
product is like, how it is advertised, and how 
much it costs 


market-led /,ma:kit'led/ adjective ECONOMICS 
Market-led businesses find out what custom- 
ers want and offer it to them. 


market pene'tration noun [U] ECONOMICS 
getting customers, for example by having low 
prices or attracting customers away from 
other businesses 


marketplace /'ma:kitpleis/ noun 1 the mar- 
ketplace ECONOMICS in business, the buying 
and selling of products We have to learn to 
compete in the international marketplace. 
2 [C] an area in a town where there is a market 


market re'search noun |U] the activity of 
finding out what people like about products 
and what new things they want to buy a mar- 
ket research company 

market 'segment noun [U] ECONOMICS a 
group of customers or possible customers that 
have a particular characteristic Our largest 
regional market segment is in Spain. 

'market share noun [C] ECONOMICS the num- 
ber of things that a company sells compared 


O= Important words to learn 


with the number of things of the same type 
that other companies sell 


marking 'out tool noun [C] DT a tool used for 
putting a design onto a piece of wood or metal 
before cutting or shaping it 


markings /'ma:kiz/ noun [plural] the shapes 
and colours on an animal or bird 


mark-up /'ma:kap/ noun [C] FINANCE the 
amount by which the price of something is 
increased before it is sold again The usual 
mark-up on clothes is around 20%. 


marmalade /'ma:mleid/ noun [U] FOOD a 
sweet, soft food made with oranges or lemons 
and often eaten on toast (= cooked bread) 


maroon! /mo'ru:n/ noun [U] a dark red-purple 
colour emaroon adjective DSee colour picture Col- 
ours on page Centre 12 


maroon? /mo'ru:n/ verb be marooned to be left 
somewhere where you cannot get away 


marquee /ma:'ki:/ noun [C] UK 1 [TENT] a large 
tent used for parties, shows, etc 2 [SIGN] US a 
large sign over a cinema or theatre that says 
what films or shows are playing 


sb’s marriage breaks up/fails e sb’s marriage 
to sb ea happy marriage 


people want to buy them Their products areo*marriage /'merid3/ noun 1 SOCIETY [C, U] the 


legal relationship of a man and a woman being 
a husband and a wife a happy marriage 2 
SOCIETY [C] the ceremony where people become 
a husband and a wife a marriage ceremony/ 
certificate 


o«married /'merid/ adjective 1 SOCIETY A married 


man or woman has a wife or husband. a mar- 
ried couple o She's been married to David for 
nearly ten years. o As far as I know, they're very 
happily married. Opposite unmarried 2 get 
married SOCIETY to begin a legal relationship 
with someone as their husband or wife We got 
married last year. 


marrow /'mzroo/ noun UK 1 FOOD [C, U] a large 
vegetable which has dark green skin and is 
white on the inside 2 ANATOMY, BIOLOGY [U] 
(also bone marrow) the soft substance inside 
bones 


o«marry /'meri/ verb 1 SOCIETY |I, T] to begin a 


legal relationship with someone as their hus- 
band or wife Will you marry me? o He never 
married. 2 SOCIETY |T] to officially make people 
become a husband and a wife in a ceremony 
We were married by our local vicar. 


Mars /ma:z/ noun [no plural] ASTRONOMY the 
planet that is fourth from the Sun, after the 
Earth and before Jupiter DSee picture at solar 
system 


marsh /ma:f/ noun |C, U] GEOGRAPHY an area of 
soft, wet land 


marshal /'ma:f*/ noun [C] 1 [PERSON ORGANIZING 
someone who helps to organize or control a 
large public event race marshals 2 [POLICE/FIRE 
OFFICER] an important officer in police or fire 
departments in the US 2See also: field marshal 


marshmallow  /,ma:f'melou/ (9) /'ma:rJ- 


,malou/ noun |C, U] FOOD a soft, white food 
made from sugar 
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marsupial /ma:'su:pial/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a 
type of mammal from Australasia or South or 
Central America which is not completely de- 
veloped when it is born and is carried around 
in a pocket on the mother's body 


martial art /,ma:f*l'a:t/ noun [C] SPORT tradi- 
tional Japanese or Chinese skills of fighting, 
done as sports in western countries 


martial law /,ma:[*15:/ noun [U] POLITICS the 
control of a country by its army instead of by 
its usual leaders to declare martial law 


Martian /'ma:f»n/ noun [C] in stories, someone 
from the planet Mars 


martyr /'ma:ta'/ noun [C] someone who dies for 
their beliefs a Catholic martyr emartyrdom 
noun [U] 


marvel! /'ma:vi/ noun [C] something really 
surprising, exciting, or good a marvel of mod- 
ern technology 


marvel? /'ma:vil/ verb [I] UK marvelling, past 
marvelled, US marveling, past marveled to ad- 
mire something very much I’m just marvel- 
ling at your skills. 


marvellous UK (US marvelous) /'ma:v:los/ ad- 
jective extremely good What a marvellous idea! 
emarvellously UK (US marvelously) adverb 


Marxism /'ma:ksizzm/ noun [U] POLITICS the 
political and economic ideas of Karl Marx 


Marxist /'ma:ksist/ adjective POLITICS relating 
to Marxism Marxist ideology eMarxist noun [|C] 
someone who supports Marxism 


mascara /mes'ka:ra/ noun [U] a dark substance 
that you put on your eyelashes (- hairs that 
grow above and below your eyes) to make 
them look longer and thicker 


mascot /'meskot/ noun [C] a toy or a child that 
a person or a team takes with them to bring 
them luck He's our lucky mascot. 


kangaroo 


marsupials 


masculine /'meskjolm/ adjective 1 having 
qualities that are typical of men a masculine 
appearance/voice 2 LANGUAGE in some lan- 
guages, belonging to a group of nouns or ad- 
jectives that have the same grammatical 
behaviour. The other groups are ‘feminine’ 
and ‘neuter’. 


masculinity / mzskja'linati/ noun [U] the qual- 
ities that are typical of men 


mash /mæjf/ verb [T] FOOD to crush food until it 
is soft (UK) mashed potato/ (US) mashed 
potatoes 


mask! /ma:sk/ noun [C] a covering for the face 
that protects, hides, or decorates the person 
wearing it DSee also: gas mask 


mask? /ma:sk/ verb [T] to prevent something 
from being noticed /'ve had to put some flowers 
in there to mask the smell. 


masked /ma:skt/ adjective wearing a mask a 
masked gunman 


masochism /'mæsəkız?m/ noun [U] when peo- 
ple get pleasure from being hurt emasochist 
noun |C] someone who gets pleasure from be- 
ing hurt 

masochistic /mzso'kistik/ adjective getting 
pleasure from being hurt masochistic behav- 
iour 

masonry /'meis*nri/ noun |U] the parts of a 
building that are made of bricks or stone 


masquerade / mezsk*r'eid/ verb 
masquerade as sb/sth phrasal verb to pretend 
to be someone or something She’s just a 
teacher masquerading as an academic. 


mass" /mæs/ noun 1 [C] a solid lump with no 
clear shape The sauce was now a sticky mass 
in the bottom of the pan. 2 a mass of sth a large 
amount or number of something She had a 
mass of blond curls. 3 MEASURES [U] in physics, 
the amount of substance that something con- 
tains One litre of water has a mass of one 
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kilogram. 4 masses informal a large amount 
or number of something I’ve got masses of 
work to do. 5 the masses the ordinary people 
who form the largest part of society He failed 
to win the support of the masses. 


mass? /mzs/ adjective [always before noun] in- 
volving a lot of people mass destruction/un- 
employment o a mass murderer 


mass? /mes/ verb |I, T] formal to come together 
somewhere in large numbers, or make people 
or things do this Over 20,000 demonstrators 
massed in the town's main square. 


Mass, mass /mas/ noun |C, U] RELIGION a relig- 
ious ceremony in some Christian churches in 
which people eat bread and drink wine to go 
to Mass 


massacre /'mzsoko'/ noun [C] the killing of a 
lot of people He ordered the massacre of over 
2,000 women and children. emassacre verb [T] 
Hundreds of civilians were massacred in the 
raid. 


massage /'mzsa:ds5/ @ /mo'sa:d3/ noun [C, U] 
HEALTH the activity of rubbing or pressing 
parts of someone's body in order to make them 
relax or to stop their muscles hurting to have 
a massage o She gave me a foot massage. 
emassage verb [T] Would you massage my 
shoulders? 


massive /'mzsiv/ adjective very big a massive 
building o massive debts 


mass-market /,mes'ma:kit/ adjective de- 
scribes something that is made to be sold to as 
many people as possible e'mass market noun [C] 


the mass 'media noun [group] newspapers, 
television, and radio 


'mass number noun |C] PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY 
the total number of protons and neutrons in 
an atom 


mass-produce / mes.pra'dju:s/ verb [T] to pro- 
duce a lot of goods cheaply using machines 
in a factory è mass pro'duction noun [U] 


mass spectrometer = / mzsspek'tromita'/ 
(also spectroscope) noun [C] PHYSICS a piece of 
equipment used by scientists to separate ions 
into groups to measure and compare their 
mass and charge (= amount of electricity) 


mass spectrometry = /,messpek'tromotri/ 
noun [U] PHYSICS a method used by scientists 
to measure and compare the mass and the 
charge (= amount of electricity) of ions 


mast /ma:st/ noun [C] 1 BOAT] a tall pole on a 
boat that supports its sails 2 [SIGNALS] a tall 
metal pole that sends out television, radio or 
mobile phone signals 

master /'ma:sto'/ noun |C] 1 [IN CHARGE] In the 
past, a servant's master was the man that they 
worked for. 2 EDUCATION old-fashioned a male 
teacher the Latin master 3 [SKILL] someone who 


does something very well He was a master ofo«match? /metf/ verb 1 


disguise. 4 [FOR COPYING] a document or record- 
ing from which copies can be made 5 Master 
of Arts/Science, etc EDUCATION a higher univer- 
sity qualification which usually takes 1 or 2 
more years of study after your first qualifica- 
tion, or a person who has this qualification 
6 Master's (degree) EDUCATION a higher univer- 
sity qualification to study for a Master's degree 


O= Important words to learn 


7 Master formal a title for a boy, used before 
his family name or full name Master Thomas 
Mills 


master? /'ma:sta'/ verb [T] to learn how to do 
something well to master a technique o He 
lived for several years in Italy but never quite 
mastered the language. 


master? /'ma:sto'/ adjective [always before noun] 
having the skills for a particular job a master 
chef/craftsman 


masterful /'ma:stof?l/ adjective done with 
great skill a masterful display of golf 


mastermind /'ma:stomaimd/ verb [T] to plan 
every detail of a complicated event or activity 
and make sure that it happens He allegedly 
masterminded both bomb attacks in the region. 
emastermind noun |C] It is thought he was the 
mastermind behind (- the person who 
planned) last year's bombing campaign. 

masterpiece /'ma:stopi:s/ noun [C] a painting, 
book, or film that is generally considered to be 
of excellent quality "Mona Lisa' is widely re- 
garded as Leonardo da Vinci's masterpiece. 


mastery /'ma:steri/ noun 1 mastery of sth great 
skill or understanding of something Ais mas- 
tery of the Japanese language 2 mastery of/over 
sth control over something The two countries 
battled for mastery over the region. 


masturbate /'mzestobeit/ verb [Il] to make 
yourself feel sexually excited by touching your 
sexual organs emasturbation /,mzsto'berf^n/ 
noun [U] 
mat /met/ noun [C] 1 [FLOOR] a piece of thick ma- 
terial that you put on the floor, often in order 
to protect it There's a mat by the door for you 
to wipe your feet on. 2 [TABLE] a small piece of 


plastic or other material that you put on a 
table so that hot plates and liquid will not 
damage it 


play/lose/win a match e a match against sb 
eina match 


o«match? /mztf/ noun 1 SPORT [C] a sports com- 


petition in which two people or teams compete 
against each other a football/tennis match 
2 FIRE] [C] a thin, wooden stick which produces 
a flame when you rub one end of it against a 
rough surface a box of matches 3 [ATTRACTIVE] [no 
plural] If something is a good match for some- 
thing else, it looks attractive next to it, usually 
because it is the right colour. The curtains 
look nice - they’re a perfect match for the sofa. 
4 [RELATIONSHIP] [no plural] If two people who are 
having a relationship are a good match, they 
are very suitable for each other. 5 be no match 
for sb/sth to not be as good as someone or 
something else Gibson ran well but was no 
match for the young Italian. 


BE THE SAME] [I, T] If two 
things match, they are the same colour or 
type. I can't find anything to match my green 
shirt. o Your socks don't match. o Traces of 
blood found on Walker's clothing matched the 
victim's blood type. 2 |CHOOSE] |T] to choose some- 
one or something that is suitable for a partic- 
ular person, activity, or purpose Jn the first 
exercise, you have to match the famous person 
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to their country of origin. 3 [BE AS GOOD AS] [T] to 
be as good as someone or something else It 
would be difficult to match the service this air- 
line gives to its customers. 

match up phrasal verb If two pieces of infor- 
mation match up, they are the same. Their ac- 
counts of what happened that evening didn't 
match up. 

match sb/sth up phrasal verb to choose some- 
one or something that is suitable for a partic- 
ular person, activity, or purpose They look at 
your interests and try to match you up with 
someone suitable. 

match up to sth phrasal verb to be as good as 
something else Nothing that he wrote after this 
point ever matched up to his early work. 


matchbox /'mætfboks/ noun [C] a small box 
containing matches 


matching /'met{in/ adjective [always before 
noun] having the same colour or pattern as 
something else She wore purple shorts and a 
matching T-shirt. 


‘matching (concept) noun [C] FINANCE a 
method used in a business's accounts where 
the money it receives in a certain period is 
compared with its costs for the same period 


mate" /meit/ noun [|C] 1 [FRIEND] UK informal a 
friend She's my best mate. o Pete was there 
with a couple of mates. 2 [TALKING TO A MAN] UK 
informal You call a man ‘mate’ when you are 
speaking to him informally. Thanks, mate. 3 
BIOLOGY an animal's sexual partner 


mate? /meit/ verb |I] BIOLOGY When animals 
mate, they have sex in order to produce 
babies. 


o«material' /ms'trorial/ noun 1 [SUBSTANCE] [C, U] a 


solid substance from which things can be 
made building materials o Crude oil is used as 
the raw material for making plastics. 2 |CLOTH 
[C, U] cloth for making clothes, curtains, etc 
Her dress was made of a soft, silky material. 
3 [INFORMATION] [U] the facts or ideas in a piece 
of writing I’m collecting material for an article 
that I'm writing. 


material? /ma'tisrisl/ adjective relating to 
money and possessions and not emotions or 
thoughts the material world 


materialism /mo'tioriolizzm/ noun [U] the be- 
lief that having money and possessions is the 
most important thing in life ematerialistic 
/me,trorio'listik/ adjective believing in materi- 
alism 


materialize (also UK -ise) /ma'tiarialaiz/ verb 
[I] If something does not materialize, it does 
not happen. She was promised a promotion but 
it never materialized. 


materials /mo'tioriolz/ noun [plural] the equip- 
ment that you need for a particular activity 
teaching/writing materials 


maternal /ms't3:n°l/ adjective 1 like a mother 
Tve never had much of a maternal instinct 
(= wish to have children). 2 SOCIETY [always be- 
fore noun] A maternal relation is part of your 
mother's family. He's my maternal grandfa- 
ther. 


matter 


maternity /ms'ts:nati/ adjective [always before 
noun] HEALTH related to pregnancy and birth 
maternity clothes 


maternity leave /mo'ts:notiliiv/ noun [U] a 
period of weeks or months that a mother 
spends away from her usual job so that she 
can look after a new baby 


math /mz0/ noun [U] MATHEMATICS US short for 
mathematics 


mathematical /,m«0*m'ztik?l/ adjective MATH- 
EMATICS relating to mathematics a mathemat- 
ical formula/equation emathematically adverb 


mathematician /,ma6mo'ti[À/ noun [C] 
MATHEMATICS someone who studies mathemat- 
ics 


mathematics /mz6°m'etiks/ noun [U] formal 
MATHEMATICS the study or science of numbers 
and shapes 


maths /mz0s/ noun [U] MATHEMATICS UK short 
for mathematics 


matinée /'mztinei/ © /mzto'nei/ noun [C] an 
afternoon performance of a play or film 


matrimony /'mztrimoni/ noun [U] formal 
SOCIETY the state of being married 


matrix /'meitriks/ noun [C] plural matrixes or 
matrices MATHEMATICS a group of numbers or 
other symbols arranged in a rectangle which 
can be used together to solve particular math- 
ematical problems 


matron /'meitr?n/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH UK old- 
fashioned a female nurse in a school, or a fe- 
male nurse who is in charge of other nurses 
in a hospital 2 [WOMAN] US a married woman, 
especially one who is old or a widow (= woman 
whose husband has died) 3 [PRISON/SCHOOL] US a 
woman who is a manager at some hospitals, 
schools, prisons, etc 


matt UK (US matte) /mzt/ adjective not shiny 
a matt photograph o matt paint 


consider/discuss/pursue/raise/resolve a 
matter e on the matter (of sth) 


omatter™ /'mato'/ noun 1 [SUBJECT] [C] a subject or 


situation that you need to think about, dis- 
cuss, or deal with I’ve been thinking about this 
matter for a long time. o He denied any knowl- 
edge of the matter. o To make matters worse, 
our car broke down! 2 PHYSICS [U] the physical 
substances that exist in the universe 3 [TYPE OF 
THING] [U] a particular type of substance or 
thing vegetable matter printed matter 
4 what's the matter used to ask or talk about 
the reason for a problem What's the matter 
with your leg? 5 there's something/nothing the 
matter used to say that there is/is not a prob- 
lem There's something the matter with the 
washing machine. 6 a matter of days/weeks/ 
feet, etc used in expressions describing how 
small an amount or period of time is Te air- 
craft missed each other by a matter of feet. 7 a 
matter of confidence/luck/waiting, etc If some- 
thing is a matter of confidence/luck/waiting, 
etc, that is what you need for it to happen. 
Learning languages is just a matter of hard 
work. 8 no matter how/what/when, etc used to 
emphasize that something cannot be changed 
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matter 


I never manage to lose any weight, no matter 
how hard I try. 9 as a matter of fact used to 
emphasize that something is true, especially 
when it is surprising As a matter of fact, I used 
to live next door to him. 10 a matter of course 
If something happens as a matter of course, it 
always happens as part of the normal process 
or system. Babies were tested for the disease as 
a matter of course. 11 a matter of life and/or 
death a serious situation where people could 


die Getting water to these people is a matter of 


life and death. 12 it's only a matter of time If 
you say that it is only a matter of time before 
something happens, you are sure it will hap- 
pen but you do not know when. 13 be no 
laughing matter If a subject is no laughing 
matter, it is serious and not something that 
people should joke about. See also: subject mat- 
ter 


omatter? /'mætə'/ verb [I] to be important, or to 
affect what happens It doesn't matter to me 
whether he comes or not. o "I’ve forgotten to 
bring your book back." "It doesn't matter - 
there's no hurry." 


matter-of-fact /,matorov'fakt/ adjective not 
showing emotion when you talk about some- 
thing a matter-of-fact tone/ manner ematter- 
of-factly adverb 


matting /‘metin/ noun [U] strong, rough ma- 
terial for covering floors 


mattress /'mætrəs/ noun |C] the soft, comfort- 
able part of a bed that you lie on 


mature" /mo'tjoo'/ adjective 1 [AGE] completely 
grown or developed sexually mature o mature 
trees 2 Mature people behave like 
adults in a way which shows they are well de- 
veloped emotionally. She seems very mature 
for thirteen. SOpposite immature 


mature? /mo'tjoo/ verb |l] 1 [AGE] to become 
completely grown or developed 2 [BEHAVIOUR] to 
start to behave in a more mature way Girls 
mature sooner than boys. 3 FINANCE If an in- 
vestment (- money you have given to a bank 
or a company in order to make a profit) 
matures, you receive the money you have 
made from it. 


ma ture 'student noun [C] EDUCATION a college 
or university student who is older than the 
usual age 


maturity /mo'tjooroti/ noun [U] 1 [BEHAVIOUR] the 
quality of behaving like an adult, in a way 
which shows that you are well developed emo- 
tionally She shows remarkable maturity for a 
child of 13. 2 [AGE| when someone or something 
is completely grown or developed Penguins 
reach maturity in late summer. 


maul /m»1/ verb [T] 1 [INJURE] If you are mauled 
by an animal, you are injured by its teeth or 
claws (= the sharp parts of its feet). [often pas- 
sive] He was mauled by a lion. 2 [CRITICIZE] to 
criticize someone or something very badly 
[often passive] His film was mauled by critics. 


mausoleum / mo:sa'li:am/ noun [C] a building 
where dead people are buried 


mauve /moov/ noun |U] a pale purple colour 
emauve adjective 
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maverick /'mævrık/ noun [C] someone who 
thinks and behaves in an unusual way a 
maverick cop/ politician 


max! /mæks/ adjective 1 [AMOUNT] informal max- 
imum (= the largest amount allowed or pos- 
sible), often used after numbers The trip 
should take 30 minutes max. 2 to the max 
informal as much as possible He lived life to 
the max. 


max? verb 
max out phrasal verb informal to use all that 
is available of something, especially money 
We maxed out our credit cards when we bought 
all that new furniture. 


maxim /'mæksım/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a phrase 
which gives advice Our company works on the 
maxim that small is beautiful. 


maximize (also UK -ise) /'mæksımaız/ verb [T] 
to increase something as much as you can to 
maximize profits 


o«maximum?! /'mzksimom/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] The maximum amount of something 
is the largest amount that is allowed or 
possible. the maximum  temperature/speed 


Opposite minimum 


reach a maximum e a maximum of [10/50%, 
etc] e up to a maximum [of 10/5096, etc] 


maximum? /'mzksimom/ noun [no plural] the 
largest amount that is allowed or possible The 
school has a maximum of 30 students per 
class. 


may /mei/ modal verb 1 [POSSIBLE] used to talk 
about what is possibly true or will possibly 
happen There may be other problems that we 
don't know about. o I think I may have a cold. 
2 [PERMISSION] formal used to ask or give per- 


fons 


mission May I be excused, please? o You may 
begin. 3 may (well) ... but used to show that the 
first thing you say is not important when com- 
pared to another fact It may be cheap but it’s 
not very good. DSee Extra help page Modal verbs on 
page Centre 34. 


may be or maybe? 
May be is written as two separate words when be is 
used as a verb. Here may is being used as a modal verb. 
I may be late this evening. 
Maybe is an adverb, and is written as one word. 
Maybe we should do it tomorrow. 
May-be-we- should do-it tomorrow. 
o«IVlay /mer/ noun [C, U] the fifth month of the year 
o«maybe /'meibi/ adverb 1 [POSSIBLY] possibly 
Maybe we're too early. o It could take a month, 


or maybe more, to complete. 2 [SUGGEST| used to 
suggest something Maybe Ted would like to go. 


mayhem /'meihem/ noun [U] a situation in 
which there is no order or control With five 
kids running around, it was complete mayhem. 


mayonnaise /meis'neiz/ noun [U] FOOD a 
thick, cold, white sauce that is made from eggs 
and oil 
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mayor /meo'/ noun [C] POLITICS the person who 
is elected to be the leader of the group that 
governs a town or city 


maze /meiz/ noun [C] a complicated system of 
paths where you can easily become lost 


MB COMPUTING written abbreviation for mega- 
byte (= a unit for measuring the amount of 
information a computer can store) This pro- 
gram needs 8 MB of hard-disk space. 


MBA /,embi:'ei/ noun [C] EDUCATION abbrevia- 
tion for Master of Business Administration: an 
advanced degree in business, or a person who 
has this degree a Harvard MBA 

McCoy /mo'koi/ noun the real McCoy informal 
the real thing, and not a copy or something 
similar Cheap sparkling wines cannot be la- 
belled ‘champagne’ - it has to be the real McCoy. 

MD /,em'di/ EDUCATION abbreviation for Doctor 
of Medicine 


ome /mi:/ pronoun used after a verb or preposi- 
tion to refer to the person who is speaking or 
writing She gave me some money. o She never 
gave it to me. o Lydia is three years younger 
than me. o It wasn't me! 


me or I? 


Me is used after ‘than’, ‘as’, or ‘be’. It would sound very 
formal if you used I. 


She’s taller than me. 
David is not as tall as me. 
"Who's there?" "It's me." 


D ^ " UTR " 


Sometimes me is used with another noun as the subject 
of a sentence, especially in informal English. 


Jane and me went to the cinema yesterday. (in- 
formal) 


Jane and I went to the cinema yesterday. 


meadow /'medov/ noun [C] FARMING a field of 
grass, often with flowers 

meagre UK (US meager) /'mi:ga'/ adjective not 
enough in amount a meagre ration/salary 


cook/eat/have/prepare a meal e a [two/ 
three, etc.] course meal 


o«meal /mi:l/ noun [C] 1 when you eat, or the food 
that you eat at that time a three-course meal 
2 make a meal of sth UK to spend more time 
and energy doing something than is necessary 
A simple apology will do. There's no need to 
make a meal of it! DSee also: a square? meal 


mealtime /‘mi:ltarm/ noun [C] when you eat 
These days I only see him at mealtimes. 


o«mean! /mi:n/ verb [T] past meant /ment/ 1[MEAN- 


ING| to have a particular meaning What does 
‘perpendicular’ mean? o The red light means 
stop. 2 [EXPRESS| to intend to express a fact or 
opinion I didn't mean that as a criticism. 
o What exactly do you mean by ‘old-fashioned’? 
3 mean to do sth to intend to do something I 
didn't mean to hurt her. 4 [RESULT| to have a par- 
ticular result These changes will mean better 
health care for everyone. |+ (that) It doesn't 
mean that you can stop working. 5 [SERIOUS] to 


467 


o«meaning /'mimm/ noun 1 


meaningless 


be serious about something that you have said 
Ill take that sandwich away if you don't eat 
it properly - I mean it! 6 [IMPORTANT] to have 
an important emotional effect on someone You 
don't know what it means to me to get this 
letter. o Their support has meant a lot to 
us. 7 have been meaning to do sth to have 
been wanting and planning to do something 
I've been meaning to call you for weeks. 8 be 
meant to do sth If you are meant to do some- 
thing, that is what you should do in order to 
behave correctly. You're meant to shake the 
bottle first. 9 mean well to intend to behave 
in a kind way I know my parents mean 
well, but I wish they wouldn't interfere. 10 | 
mean a [CONTINUING SENTENCE] something 
that people often say before they continue 
their sentence I mean, I don't dislike her. b 
CORRECTING YOURSELF] something that you say in 
order to correct yourself We went there in May 
- I mean June. 


mean? /mi:n/ adjective 1 [UNKIND] unkind and un- 
pleasant I thought my sister was being mean 
to me. 2 |NOT GENEROUS] mainly UK A mean per- 
son does not like spending money, especially 
on other people. He’s too mean to buy her a 
ring. 3 MOLENT| mainly US A mean person or 
animal is strong and violent, and makes peo- 
ple frightened. He's a big, mean guy. 4 [GOOD 
[always before noun] informal very good I make 
a mean spaghetti. 5 MATHEMATICS [always before 
noun| In maths, a mean number is an average 
number. Their mean age at death was 84.6. 
6 no mean used to describe something very 
difficult Setting up a business in two days was 
no mean feat (= was a difficult thing to do). 


mean? /mi:n/ noun [no plural] formal MATHEMAT- 
ICS the average 


meander /mi'ends‘/ verb 1 meander along/ 
around/through, etc If a river, a road, or a line 
of something meanders, it has many curves. 
The coast road meanders along the beach for 
miles. See picture at oxbow lake 2 meander 
around/from/off, etc to move around with no 
clear purpose We meandered around town for 
a couple of hours. 


different/hidden/precise/real/true mean- 
ing e convey/explain/grasp/understand 
the meaning of sth 


EXPRESS] [C, U] The 
meaning of words, signs, or actions is what 
they express or represent. The word ‘squash’ 
has several meanings. o The meaning of her 
gesture was clear. 2 [PURPOSE] [U, no plural] pur- 
pose or emotional importance She felt that her 
life had no meaning. 


meaningful /'mi:nipf*l/ adjective 1 [USEFUL] use- 
ful, serious, or important a meaningful discus- 
sion 2 |WITH MEANING] having a clear meaning 
which people can understand a meaningful 
comparison/conclusion 3 [LOOK] intended to 
show a meaning, often secretly a meaningful 
look emeaningfully adverb 


meaningless /‘mi:ninles/ adjective without 
any meaning or purpose He produced yet 
another set of meaningless statistics. 
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o«means /mi:nz/ noun 1 


o»measure? /'meso'/ noun 1 


means 


(as) a means of (doing) sth e the means by 
which sth happens/sb does sth 


METHOD] [C] plural means 
a way of doing something We had no means 
of communication. o It was a means of making 
money. 2 [MONEY] [plural] money We don't have 
the means to buy the house. 3 by no means; not 
by any means not at all I’m not an expert by 
any means. 4 by all means something that you 
say when you are agreeing to let someone do 
something I have a copy of the report on my 
desk. By all means have a look at it. 


means-tested /'mi:nztestid/ adjective mainly 
UK If an amount of money or an activity such 
as education is means-tested, it is only given 
to people who are poor enough. means-tested 
benefits 


meant /ment/ past of mean 


meantime /'mi:n,taim/ noun in the meantime 
in the time between two things happening, or 
while something else is happening Your com- 
puter won't be arriving till Friday. In the 
meantime, you can use Julie’s. 


o«meanwhile /'mi:n,wail/ adverb in the time be- 
tween two things happening, or while some- 
thing else is happening The mother is ill. The 
child, meanwhile, is living with foster parents. 


measles /'mi:zlz/ noun [U] HEALTH an infectious 
disease which covers your skin in small, red 
spots DSee also: German measles 


measurable /'mesrobl/ adjective If something 
is measurable, it is big enough to be measured. 
Extra training has led to measurable improve- 
ments in performance. 2 Opposite immeasurable 


o“measure’ /'meso'/ verb 1 [JUDGE] [T] to judge the 


quality, effect, importance, or value of some- 
thing We will soon be able to measure the re- 
sults of these policy changes. o They measured 
the performance of three different engines. 
2 [FIND SIZE] [T] to find the size, weight, amount, 
or speed of something I’ve measured all the 
windows. o The distances were measured in 
kilometres. 3 [BE SIZE] [I] to be a certain size a 
whale measuring around 60 feet in length 
measure sth out pArasal verb to weigh or 
measure a small amount of something and re- 
move it from a larger amount Use a hot spoon 
to measure out honey into a bowl. 

measure up phrasal verb to be good enough, 
or as good as something or someone else He 
did not measure up to the requirements of the 
job. 


METHOD] [C] a way of 
achieving something or dealing with a situa- 
tion This arrangement is only a temporary 
measure. o We must take preventative meas- 
ures to stop the spread of the disease. o security 
measures 2 a measure of sth a good way of 
judging something Ticket sales are not neces- 
sarily a measure of the show's popularity. 3 al 
some measure of sth /ormal an amount of 
something Bulletproof vests give some measure 
of protection. 4 [size] [UJ a way of measuring 
something The basic units of measure we use 
are distance, time, and mass. 5 for good meas- 
ure as well as something you have already 
done or given to someone They stole his pass- 
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ou 


O= Important words to learn 


port and wallet, and for good measure beat him 
unconscious. See also: tape measure 


o«measurement /'mesamont/ noun 1 [PROCESS] [U] 


the process of measuring something 2 [sıze] [C] 
the size and shape of something I’ve taken 
measurements of all the rooms. 3 [WAY OF MEAS- 
URING] [UJ a way of measuring something SI 
units are the standard units of measurement 
used all over the world. 


meat /mi:t/ noun [U] FOOD muscles and other 
soft parts of animals, used as food I don't eat 
meat. o red/white meat >See colour picture Food 
on page Centre 11 


mecca /'meko/ noun [no plural] a place where 
particular groups of people like to go because 
they feel happy there His Indiana bookstore 
became a mecca for writers and artists. 


mechanic /mi'kenik/ noun [C] someone whose 
job is to repair machines a car mechanic 


mechanical /mi'kentk*l/ adjective 1 [MACHINE 
relating to or operated by machines a mechan- 
ical engineer o a mechanical device 2 [BEHAVIOUR] 
If you do something in a mechanical way, you 
do it without emotion or without thinking 
about it. a mechanical performance emechani- 
cally adverb 


mechanical di'gestion noun [U] BIOLOGY the 
parts of the process of digestion where food is 
broken up by being bitten and chewed 


mechanics /mi'keniks/ noun [U] PHYSICS the 
study of physical forces on objects and their 
movement 


mechanism /'mekonizzm/ noun [C] 1 PART OF 
EQUIPMENT] a part of a piece of equipment that 
does a particular job The clock's winding mech- 
anism had broken. 2 [SYSTEM| a system for 
achieving something, or the way that a system 
works We need a mechanism for resolving this 
sort of dispute. 


mechanized (also UK -ised) /'mekanaizd/ ad- 
jective A mechanized organization or activity 
uses machines. mechanized farming/produc- 
tion 

medal /'med/ noun [C] a metal disc given as a 
prize in a competition or given to someone 
who has been very brave a bronze medal o an 
Olympic medal See also: gold medal, silver 
medal 


medallist UK (US medalist) /'med^list/ noun [C] 
SPORT someone who has received a medal in a 
sports event an Olympic medallist 


meddle /'medl/ verb [I] to try to influence 
people or change things that are not your 
responsibility He's always meddling in other 
people's business. 


the media /'mi:dio/ noun [group] television, 
newspapers, magazines, and radio considered 
as a group media coverage/attention o The 
issue has been much discussed in the media. 
See also: the mass media 


mediaeval /medi'i:v-l/ adjective another spell- 
ing of medieval (- relating to the period in Eu- 
rope between about AD 500 and AD 1500) 

median /'mi:dion/ adjective [always before noun] 
MATHEMATICS relating to the middle number or 
amount in a series the median age/income 
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O= Important words to learn 


mediate /'mi:dieit/ verb |I, T] to try to find a 
solution between two or more people who dis- 
agree about something Negotiators were called 
in to mediate between the two sides. emedia- 
tion /,mi:di'erf»n/ noun [U] 

mediator /'mi:dieito/ noun [C] someone who 
mediates between people who disagree about 
something 


medic /'medik/ noun [C] informal 1 HEALTH a 
medical student or doctor 2 HEALTH US some- 
one who does medical work in a military or- 
ganization 


o«medical' /'medik?l/ adjective HEALTH relating to 
medicine and different ways of curing illness 
medical treatment o a medical student o She 
has a medical condition that makes it hard 
for her to work. emedically adverb 


medical? /'medik*l/ UK (US physical) noun [gj e» meet? /mi:t/ verb past met /met/ 1 


HEALTH an examination of your body by a 
doctor to find out if you are healthy 


medicated /'medikeitid/ adjective HEALTH A 
medicated substance contains medicine. med- 
icated soap 


medication / medi'ke1f°n/ noun [C, U] HEALTH 
medicine that is used to treat an illness He's 
on medication to control his depression. 


medicinal /m»'disinl/ adjective HEALTH Medic- 
inal substances are used to cure illnesses. 7 
keep some brandy for medicinal purposes. 


| 
take medicine e a medicine for sth 


o«medicine /'medis?n/ noun 1 HEALTH [C, U] a sub- 
stance used to cure an illness or injury cough 
medicine o Have you taken your medicine to- 
day? 2 HEALTH [U] the science of curing and pre- 
venting illness and injury fo study medicine 
o western/ Chinese medicine 


medieval (also mediaeval) / medi'i:v*l/ adjective 
relating to the period in Europe between about 
AD 500 and AD 1500 medieval literature/art 


mediocre / mi:di'suks'/ adjective not good in 
quality The acting was mediocre. emediocrity 
/,mi:di'pkroti/ noun [U] 

meditate /'mediteit/ verb [I] 1 [RELAX] to think 
calm thoughts for a long period in order to re- 
lax or as a religious activity I meditate twice a 
day. 2 [THINK] formal to think seriously about 
something He meditated on the consequences 
of his decision. emeditation /,medr'terf^n/ noun 
[U] Let's spend a few moments in quiet medi- 
tation. 


the Mediterranean / medit*r'emion/ noun 
the sea that has southern Europe, northern Af- 
rica, and the Middle East around it, or the 
countries around this sea eMediterranean ad- 
jective a Mediterranean climate/island 


o«medium!' /'mi:diom/ adjective MATHEMATICS in 


the middle of a group of different amounts or 
sizes people of medium weight o She bought a 
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meeting 


medium-term /'mi:diom,ts:m/ adjective con- 
tinuing into the future for a time that is nei- 
ther short nor long The medium-term outlook 
remains favourable. 


medley /'medli/ noun [C] MUSIC a mixture of 
different items, especially songs She sang a 
medley of show tunes. 


medulla oblongata = /me,dalavblpn'ga:t2/ 
noun [C usually singular] plural medulla oblon- 
gatas or medullae oblongatae ANATOMY the low- 
est part of the brain, that controls the way the 
heart works, breathing, etc. DSee picture at brain 


meek /mi:k/ adjective Someone who is meek is 
quiet and does not argue with others. emeekly 
adverb 


COME TO- 
GETHER] (I, T] to come to the same place as some- 
one else by arrangement or by chance We met 
for coffee last Sunday. o I met my old English 
teacher while trekking in the Alps. o Each stu- 
dent meets with an adviser at the start of the 
school year. 2 [INTRODUCE] [I, T] to see and speak 
to someone for the first time I’ve always 
wanted to meet a movie star. o "This is Helen." 
"Pleased to meet you." >See Common Learner Error 
at know 3 [cROUP| [I] If a group of people meet, 
they come to a place in order to do something. 
The shareholders meet once a year to discuss 
profits. 4 PLACE] [T] to wait at a place for some- 
one or something to arrive They met me at the 
airport. 5 [ENOUGH] [T] to be a big enough 
amount or of a good enough quality for some- 
thing This old building will never meet the new 
fire regulations. o Can your product meet the 
needs of a wide range of consumers? 6 [ACHIEVE 
[T] to be able to achieve something He met 
every goal he set for himself. o to meet a dead- 
line 7 [JOIN] |I, T] to join something There's a 
large crack where the ceiling meets the wall. 
>See also: make ends (end!) meet 

meet up phrasal verb 1 [MEET SOMEONE] to meet 
another person in order to do something to- 
gether I met up with a few friends yesterday. 
2 [ROADS/PATHS JOIN] If roads or paths meet up, 
they join at a particular place. This path meets 
up with the main road. 

meet with sth phrasal verb to cause a partic- 
ular reaction or result Both proposals have met 
with fierce opposition. o formal I trust the ar- 
rangements meet with your approval (= I 
hope that you like them). 


meet? /mi:t/ noun [C] SPORT US a sports com- 
petition a swim/track meet o His final jump set 
a new meet record. 


arrange/attend/chair/convene/have/hold 
a meeting e an emergency/private/recent/ 
urgent meeting e a meeting between sb e be 
in a meeting 


medium-sized car. o The shirt comes in small.o.meeting /'mitti/ noun [C] 1 an event where 


medium, and large. 

medium? /'mi:diom/ noun [C] plural media or 
mediums a way of communicating or express- 
ing something the medium of television/radio 
o The Internet has become yet another medium 
for marketing. 


people come together for a reason, usually to 
discuss something We're having a meeting on 
Thursday to discuss the problem. o He's ina 
meeting - I'll ask him to call you back later. 2 
SPORT UK a sporting competition an interna- 
tional meeting 
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mega- /mego-/ prefix 1 informal extremely 
megarich (= extremely rich) 2 MEASURES one 
million 40 megabytes 


megabyte /'megobait/ (written abbreviation 


O= Important words to learn 


melon /'melon/ noun |C, U] FOOD a large, round, 
sweet fruit with a thick, green or yellow skin 
and a lot of seeds 2See colour picture Fruit and 
Vegetables on page Centre 10 


MB) noun [C] COMPUTING a unit for measuringo«melt /melt/ verb 1 PHYSICS [I, T] If something 


the amount of information a computer can 
store, equal to 1,000,000 bytes 


megahertz /'megohatts/ (written abbreviation 
MHz) noun [C] plural megahertz MEASURES a 
unit of measurement of sound waves which is 
equal to a million hertz 


megaphone /'megofoon/ noun |C] a thing that 
you hold in your hand and speak into to make 
your voice louder 


megapixel /'mego,pikssl/ noun [C] COMPUTING 
one million pixels (= small points that form 
part of the image on a computer screen), used 
to describe the amount of detail in images 
made by a digital camera, computer screen, 
etc 


megawatt /'megowpot/ noun [C] MEASURES a 
unit for measuring electrical power, equal to 
1,000,000 watts 


meiosis /mar'oosis/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the type 
of cell division in which one cell divides into 
four gametes (- male or female cells that join 
to form an organism), each with a different 
mixture of chromosomes and half the number 
contained in the original cell 2Compare mitosis 


melancholy /'melonkvli/ adjective formal sad 
a melancholy expression emelancholy noun [U] 
formal a feeling of sadness 


melanin /'melonm/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a sub- 
stance in the skin and hair that makes the 
skin go darker in the sun 


melanoma /,melo'noumo/ noun [|C] HEALTH a 
type of skin cancer (= a serious disease) that 
appears as a coloured mark on the skin 


melatonin /melo'tounm/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a 
hormone (= chemical that controls the body's 
growth and development) in the body which 
produces changes in skin colour 


melee /'melei/ noun [C] a situation where many 
people are behaving in a noisy, confused, and 
sometimes violent way In the melee his jaw 
was broken. 


mellow’ /'meloo/ adjective 1 [PLEASANT] pleasant 
and soft a mellow voice o a mellow flavour/ 
wine 2 [CALM] calm and relaxed After a few 
drinks, he became very mellow. 


mellow? /'melou/ verb |I, T] to become more re- 
laxed and gentle, or to make someone become 
more relaxed and gentle Age has mellowed 
him. 

melodic /mo'Ipdik/ adjective MUSIC Melodic 
music has a pleasant tune, and melodic 
sounds are pleasant and like music. 


melodrama /'melou,dra:mo/ noun [C, U] LITERA- 
TURE a story in which the characters show 
much stronger emotions than in real life 


melodramatic  /,meloudro'metik/ adjective 
showing much stronger emotions than are 
necessary for a situation Don’t be so melodra- 
matic! It’s only a scratch. 


melody /'meladi/ noun [C] MUSIC a song or tune 


melts, it changes from a solid into a liquid be- 
cause of heat and if you melt something, you 
heat it until it becomes liquid. The sun soon 
melted the ice on the pond. © The chocolate had 
melted in my pocket. o melted cheese 2 [I] to start 
to feel love or sympathy, especially after feel- 
ing angry When he smiles at me, I just melt. 
See also: butter’ wouldn't melt in sb's mouth 

melt away phrasal verb to disappear Then I 
saw her and all my fears just melted away. 
melt sth down phrasal verb If you melt some- 
thing down, especially a metal object, you heat 
it until it changes to liquid. 


meltdown /'meltdaun/ noun [C, U] 1 [FAILURE] in- 
formal a situation of complete failure and no 
control economic meltdown 2 (NUCLEAR POWER 
a serious accident in which nuclear fuel melts 
through its container and escapes into the 
environment 

‘melting point noun [C usually singular] MEAS- 
URES the temperature at which a substance 
melts 

'melting pot noun [C] a place where people of 
many different races and from different coun- 
tries live together 

meltwater /'meltwo:to'/ noun [U] GEOGRAPHY 
water made from melted snow or ice 


o«member /'membo'/ noun [C] a person who be- 


longs to a group or an organization family/ 
staff members o He was a member of the 
university rowing club. 


Member of "Parliament noun |C] plural 
Members of Parliament POLITICS à person who 
has been elected to represent people in their 
country's parliament 


apply for membership e membership of/in 
sth e a membership card/fee 


membership /'membofip/ noun 1 [BELONGING 
[C, U] the state of belonging to a group or an 
organization I’ve applied for membership of 
the union. o a membership card/fee 2 |PEOPLE| 
[group] the people who belong to a group or an 
organization Union membership is now over 
three million and rising. 


membrane /'membrein/ noun [C] ANATOMY, BI- 
OLOGY a thin sheet of tissue that covers some 
parts inside the body in order to protect, con- 
nect or separate them 2See picture at cell DSee 
picture at egg 

memento /mi'mentoo/ noun [C] plural memen- 


tos or mementoes an object that you keep to 
remember a person, place, or event 


memo /'memou/ noun [|C] a written message 
sent from one member of an organization to 
another 


memoirs /'memwa:z/ noun [plural] a written 
story of a person's own life and experiences 
memorabilia /,mem-ra'bilis/ noun [plural] ob- 


jects relating to famous people or events that 
people collect an auction of pop memorabilia 
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o«memory /'menvri/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


memorable /'menm'robl/ adjective If an occa- 
sion is memorable, you will remember it for a 
long time because it is so good. a memorable 
performance ememorably adverb 


memorandum /,menvr'endom/ noun plural 
memoranda formal a memo 


memorial /mo'mo:rial/ noun [C] an object, often 
made of stone, that is built to help people re- 
member an important person or event a war 
memorial o a memorial service 


memorize (also UK -ise) /'menrraiz/ verb [T] to 
learn something so that you remember it ex- 
actly I’ve memorized all my friends’ birthdays. 


have a bad /good memory e have a [good, 
amazing, etc] memory for sth e a photo- 
graphic memory 


ABILITY] [C, U] your 
ability to remember John has an amazing 
memory for historical facts. o She had a pho- 
tographic memory (= was able to remember 
every detail). 2 THOUGHT] [C] something that you 
remember [usually plural] 7 have fond memories 
of my childhood. 3 [MIND] [C, U] the part of your 
mind that stores what you remember He 
recited the poem from memory. 4 in memory of 
sb If you do something in memory of a dead 
person, you do it to show your respect or love 
for them. They built a statue in memory of 
those who died in the fire. 5 COMPUTING [C, U] 
the part of a computer where information and 
instructions are stored, or the amount of in- 
formation that can be stored there You need 32 
megabytes of memory to run this software. 


‘memory card noun [C] COMPUTING a device 
for storing information in computers or digi- 
tal cameras 


'Memory Stick noun [C 
ING a small electronic device designed to store 
information that can be put into a computer, 
mobile phone, etc 


men /men/ plural of man 


menace’ /'menis/ noun 1 [DANGER] [C] something 
that is likely to cause harm [usually singular] 
Drunk drivers are a menace to everyone. 
2 [QUALITY 
you think someone is going to do something 
bad His eyes were cold and filled with menace. 


menace? /'menis/ verb [T] formal to cause harm 
to someone or something, or be likely to cause 
harm Hurricane Bonnie continues to menace 
the east coast. 


menacing /'menisip/ adjective making you 
think that someone is going to do something 
bad a menacing gesture/voice 


mend! /mend/ verb [T] to repair something that 
is broken, torn, or not working correctly I’ve 
mended that hole in your skirt for you. 


mend? /mend/ noun be on the mend HEALTH in- 
formal If you are on the mend, your health is 
improving after an illness. 


mendacious /men'deifos/ adjective formal not 
telling the truth 
menial /'mi:niol/ adjective Menial work is bor- 


ing, and not well paid or respected. a menial 
job/task 


mention 


meninges /mo'nindsi:z/ noun [plural] ANATOMY, 
BIOLOGY the three membranes (- thin layers) 
that surround the brain and the spinal cord 
(= nerves inside the spine that connect to the 
brain) 


meningitis /,menin'd3aitis/ noun [U] HEALTH a 
serious infectious disease that affects a per- 
son’s brain and spinal cord (= the nerves in 
your back) 


meniscus /mo'niskos/ noun [C] plural menis- 
cuses or menisci 1 ANATOMY, BIOLOGY a curved 
piece of cartilage (= strong elastic substance) 
inside a place where two bones are connected 
in the body such as the knee 2 on a liquid, a 
surface that curves either out or in as a result 
of surface tension (= the way the surface is 
held tight) DSee picture at potometer 


menopause /'menoupo:z/ noun [U] HEALTH the 
time, usually between the ages of 45 and 55, 
when a woman gradually stops having periods 
(= monthly blood from the uterus) 


Menshevik /'menfovik/ noun [C] POLITICS a 
supporter of a political group formed in Russia 
in 1903 when it broke away from Lenin and 
the Bolsheviks eMenshevik adjective 


'men's room noun [C] US a room in a public 
place where there are men's toilets See 
Common Learner Error at toilet 


menstrual /'menstrool/ adjective [always before 
noun] formal BIOLOGY relating to menstruating 
a menstrual cycle 


menstruate /'menstrueit/ verb [I] formal BIOL- 
OGY to have a monthly flow of blood from the 
uterus emenstruation /,menstru'erf*n/ noun [U] 


mensuration /,menfr'eifn/ noun [U] formal 
MEASURES the act or process of measuring 


trademark COMPUT-o-«mental /'mentl/ adjective [always before noun] 


relating to the mind, or involving the process 
of thinking mental health/illness ementally 
adverb a mentally ill person 


mentality /men'tzloti/ noun [C] a person's 
opinions or way of thinking I can't understand 
the mentality of people who hunt animals for 


fun. 


[U] a dangerous quality that makesg.mention! / 'menf?n/ verb |T] 1 to briefly speak 


or write about something or someone PI men- 
tion your ideas to Caroline. o She didn't men- 
tion her daughter. |+ (that)) He mentioned that 
he liked skydiving. 2 not to mention used to em- 
phasize the importance of something that you 
are adding to a list The resort has great hotels 
and restaurants, not to mention some of the best 
skiing in the region. 


mention 


No preposition is normally needed after the verb men- 
tion. 


He didn't mention the price. 


ido: peal apie 


deserve/get/be worth a mention e make no 
mention of sth e a brief/passing/special 
mention e mention of sth 
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mention 


mention? /'menf»n/ noun [C] a brief remark 
The report made no mention of the problem. 


mentor /'ments:/ noun [C] formal an experi- 
enced person who gives help and advice to 
someone with less experience 


omenu /'menju:/ noun [C] 1 a list of food and 
drinks that you can order in a restaurant a 
lunch/dinner menu o I ordered the most expen- 
sive thing on the menu (- available in the res- 
taurant). 2 COMPUTING a list that appears on a 
computer screen of the choices available in a 
computer program a pop-up menu 


'menu bar noun [C] COMPUTING a long, narrow 
area, usually at the top of a computer screen, 
that contains computer menus 


'menu option noun [C] COMPUTING one of the 
choices on a computer menu 


meow /mi:'au/ noun |C] US spelling of miaow 
(= the sound that a cat makes) 


MEP / emi:'pi:/ noun [C] POLITICS abbreviation 
for Member of European Parliament: a person 
who represents an area of a European country 
in the European Parliament the MEP for Glas- 
gow 


mercenary’ /'ms:s°nri/ noun [C] a soldier who 
fights for any country or organization who 
pays them 


mercenary? /'ms:swri/ adjective interested 
only in getting money or an advantage from a 
situation 


merchandise /'ma:tf»ndaiz/ noun |U] formal 
goods that are traded, or sold in shops We 
stock a broad range of merchandise. 


merchandising /'m2:t{*ndaizin/ noun [U] the 
selling of products relating to films, television 
programmes, and famous people 


merchant? /'ms:tf?nt/ noun [C] formal some- 
one whose job is buying and selling goods, 
usually in large amounts a wine/grain mer- 
chant 


merchant? /'ms:tf?nt/ adjective [always before 
noun] relating to trading of large amounts of 
goods a merchant ship/seaman 


merchant 'bank noun [C] ECONOMICS a bank 
that organizes investments in companies or 
lends money to them emerchant banker noun 
[C] 

mercifully /'ms:sit:li/ adverb informal used to 
show that you are pleased that something 
unpleasant has been avoided Her illness was 
mercifully short. 


merciless /'ms:silos/ adjective cruel, or show- 
ing no kindness a merciless attack o She was 
merciless in her criticism of his work. emerci- 
lessly adverb 

Mercury /'ms:kj*ri/ noun [no plural] ASTRONOMY 
the planet that is closest to the Sun, before 
Venus 2See picture at solar system 

mercury /'ms:kjri/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
heavy, silver-coloured metal that is liquid at 
ordinary temperatures (formula Hg) 


ask for/beg for/plead for mercy e show 
(no) mercy 


O= Important words to learn 


mercy /'ms:si/ noun [U] 1 kindness that makes 
you forgive someone, usually someone that 
you have authority over The judge showed no 
mercy. 2 be at the mercy of sth/sb to not be 
able to protect yourself from something or 
someone that you cannot control Farmers are 
often at the mercy of the weather. 


mere /mio'/ adjective [always before noun] 1 used 
to emphasize that something is not large or 
important It costs a mere twenty dollars. o The 
mere thought of (- Just thinking about) eat- 
ing octopus makes me feel sick. 2 the merest 
used to emphasize that something is small, of- 
ten when it has an important effect She's upset 
by the merest hint of criticism. 


merely /'mioli/ adverb 1 [WHAT YOU SAY] used to 
emphasize that you mean exactly what you 
are saying and nothing more I’m not arguing 
with you - I'm merely explaining the problem. 
2 [NOT LARGE] used to emphasize that something 
is not large, important, or effective when com- 
pared to something else T'he medicine doesn't 
make you better, it merely stops the pain. 


merge /mz:d3/ verb |I, T] If two or more things 
merge, they combine or join, and if you merge 
two or more things, you combine or join them. 
The two companies merged, forming the largest 
brewery in Canada. o The city's smaller librar- 
ies will be merged into a large, central one. 


merger /'ms:d3a'/ noun |C, U] when two or 
more companies or organizations join to- 
gether 


meringue /mə'ræņ/ noun [C, U] FOOD a light, 
sweet food that is made by baking the white 
part of an egg mixed with sugar 


meristem /'meristem/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a tis- 
sue (= substance plants and animals are made 
of) with cells that divide, found in the parts of 
plants where growth happens 


merit! /'merit/ noun [C, U] formal good qualities 
which deserve praise His ideas have merit. 
o We debated the merits of using television in 
the classroom. o Every application has to be 
judged on its own merits (- judged by consid- 
ering the qualities of each). 


merit? /'merit/ verb [T] formal to be important 
enough to receive attention or punishment 
Her crimes were serious enough to merit a 
prison sentence. 


mermaid /'ms:meid/ noun |C] an imaginary 
creature that lives in the sea and has the 
upper body of a woman and the tail of a fish 


merry /'meri/ adjective showing enjoyment and 
happiness a merry laugh o Merry Christmas! 
emerrily adverb 


mesh" /mef/ noun |C, U] material that is like a 
net and is made of wire, plastic, or thread a 
wire mesh fence 


mesh? /mej/ verb [I] If two or more things 
mesh, they are suitable for each other. Her 
ideas mesh well with our plans for the future. 


mesophyll /'mesoofi/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the 
part of a leaf between the two thin surface lay- 
ers, containing the cells responsible for pho- 
tosynthesis (= making food from the sun) 
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o«mess! /mes/ noun [C] 1 


o«message" /'mesid3/ noun [C] 1 


O= Important words to learn 


the mesosphere /'mesoosfror/ noun [no plural] 
GEOGRAPHY the layer of gases surrounding the 
Earth at a height of between 50 and 100 kilo- 
metres, above the stratosphere and below the 
thermosphere 


make a mess e clean up/clear up a mess e 
be in a mess 


UNTIDY| Someone or 
something that is a mess, or is in a mess, is 
dirty or untidy. [usually singular] My hair’s such 
a mess! o The house is in a mess. o Don't make 
a mess in the kitchen! 2 DIFFICULT] a confused or 
difficult situation [usually singular] She told me 
that her life was a mess. o If he hadn't lied, he 
wouldn't be in this mess now. 3 make a mess 
of sth to damage or spoil something He made 
a mess of his first marriage. 4 |MILITARY| a place 
where members of the armed forces ea 
singular] the officers’ mess 


mess? /mes/ verb 

mess about/around phrasal verb informal 1 
WASTE TIME] to waste time, often by doing things 
that are not important Stop messing around 
and do your homework! 2 [PLAY] to spend time 
playing and doing things with no particular 
purpose I can spend hours messing around 
with my computer. 

mess sb about/around phrasal verb UK infor- 
mal to treat someone badly, often by not doing 
something that you have promised 

mess about/around with sth phrasal verb in- 
formal to use or treat something in a careless 
or harmful way Who’s been messing around 
with my computer? 

mess sth up phrasal verb 1 [MAKE UNTIDY| to 
make something untidy or dirty I hate wear- 
ing hats - they always mess up my hair. 2 
SPOIL] to spoil something, or to do something 


badly Don't try to cook lunch by yourself - you'll 
only mess it up. 
mess with sb/sth phrasal verb informal to be- 
come involved with someone or something 
dangerous If you mess with drugs, you're ask- 
ing for trouble. 


get/leave/send/take a message ea message 
for/from sb 


INFORMATION] a 
piece of written or spoken information which 
one person gives to another Did you get my 
message? © I left her several messages, but she 
hasn't returned my call. 2 [DEA] the most im- 
portant idea of a film, book, etc The book con- 
veys a complex message. 3 get the message 
informal to understand what someone wants 
you to do by their actions Don't return any of 
his calls - he'll soon get the message and leave 
you alone. 


message? /'mesid3/ verb [T] COMPUTING, INTER- 
NET to send someone an email or text message 
(= a written message sent from one mobile 
phone to another) 


‘message board noun [C] COMPUTING, INTER- 
NET a place on a website where you can leave 
messages for other people to read 
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meteorite 


messenger /'mesind3o'/ noun [C] someone who 
takes a message between two people 


the Messiah /mo'saio/ noun 1 RELIGION Jesus 
Christ 2 RELIGION the leader that Jews believe 
God will send them 


Messrs /'mesoz/ noun formal a title used before 
the names of two or more men Messrs Davis 
and Dixon led the discussion on tax reform. 


messy /'mesi/ adjective 1 (UNTIDY| untidy or dirty 
messy hair o a messy house/car o My son's bed- 
room is always messy. 2 [UNPLEASANT] unpleasant 
and complicated Jan's just gone through a 
messy divorce. 


met /met/ past of meet 


metabolism /mo'tzblizzm/ noun [C] BIOLOGY 
all the chemical processes in your body, es- 
pecially the ones that use food 


[usuallyo«metal /'met-l/ noun [C, U] PHYSICS a usually 


hard, shiny material such as iron, gold, or sil- 
ver which heat and electricity can travel 
through scrap metal o Metals are used for mak- 
ing machinery and tools. o a metal sheet/bar 
emetallic /mo'tzlik/ adjective having a quality 
that is similar to metal a metallic paint/taste 
See also: heavy metal 


metalloid /'metloid/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a 
chemical element with some of the properties 
of a metal and some of a non-metal, for 
example silicon and arsenic 


metamorphic /,neto'mo:fik/ adjective GEOL- 
OGY (of rock) changed into a new form and 
structure by very great heat and pressure 
S2 Compare igneous, sedimentary 


metamorphosis /,meto'mo:fosis/ noun plural 
metamorphoses /meto'mo:fosi:z/ 1 [C] a gradual 
change into something very different T'he past 
year has seen a complete metamorphosis of the 
country's economy. 2 BIOLOGY [U] in biology, the 
process by which the young forms of some an- 
imals, such as insects, develop into very dif- 
ferent adult forms Caterpillars changing into 
butterflies is an example of metamorphosis. 


metaphor /'metofo/ noun |C, U] LANGUAGE, LIT- 
ERATURE a way of describing something by 
comparing it with something else which has 
some of the same qualities She used a com- 
puter metaphor to explain how the human 
brain works. emetaphorical /,meto'fprikol/ ad- 
jective using a metaphor 


mete /mi:t/ verb meting, past meted 
mete sth out phrasal verb formal to punish 
someone [often passive] Long jail sentences are 
meted out to drug smugglers. 


meteor / mi:tia'/ noun [C] ASTRONOMY a rock 
from outer space which becomes very hot and 
burns brightly in the sky at night as it enters 
Earth’s atmosphere (= air surrounding Earth) 


meteoric / mi:ti'prik/ adjective If the develop- 
ment of something is meteoric, it happens 
very quickly or causes great success. a mete- 
oric career o The band’s rise to fame was me- 
teoric. 


meteorite /'mi:tixrait/ noun [C] ASTRONOMY a 
piece of rock from outer space which has 
fallen on Earth's surface 
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meteorological 


O= Important words to learn 


meteorological /,mi:tiro'lpd3ikel/ adjective 
[always before noun] GEOGRAPHY relating to the 
scientific study of weather 


meteorologist / mi:ti?r'plodsist/ noun [C] GEO- 
GRAPHY someone who studies weather, espe- 
cially to say how it will be in the near future 
emeteorology noun [U] the scientific study of 
weather 


o«meter /'mi:to'/ noun [C] 1 a piece of equipment 

for measuring the amount of something such 
as electricity, time, or light a gas/water meter 
oa parking/taxi meter 2 MEASURES US spelling 
of metre 

methadone /'me0sdoon/ noun [U] HEALTH a 
drug for treating people who want to stop 
using heroin (= an illegal drug) 

methane /'mi:09em/ (9 /'me0em/ noun [U] 
CHEMISTRY a gas that has no colour or smell, 
used for cooking and heating (formula CH,) 

methanol /'me0onpl/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
poisonous chemical substance which is the 
simplest type of alcohol (formula CH,OH) 


an alternative/ new/reliable/simple/tradi- 
tional method e develop/devise/use a 
method 


o«method /'me@ad/ noun [C] a way of doing some- 
thing, often one that involves a system or plan 
What's the best method of/for solving this 
problem? o traditional teaching methods 


methodical /mo'@ndrk°l/ adjective careful and 
well organized, using a plan or system a me- 
thodical researcher emethodically adverb 


Methodist /'me0odist/ adjective RELIGION be- 
longing or relating to a Christian group that 
was started by John Wesley eMethodist noun 
[c] 

methodological /,ne02d:'pdaikol/ adjective 
relating to a methodology methodological 
problems 


methodology /,me65'dplodsi/ noun [C, U] the 
system of methods used for doing, teaching, 
or studying something 


methyl orange /,me6"I'prind3/ noun [U] CHEM- 
ISTRY a substance used by scientists to show 
the amount of acid in a substance 


meticulous /mo'tikjolos/ adjective very care- 
ful, and giving great attention to detail This 
book is the result of meticulous research. eme- 
ticulously adverb 


me time /'mitamm/ noun [U] informal time 
when you can do exactly what you want 


o»metre UK (US meter) /'mito/ noun 1 
MEASURES [|C] (written abbreviation m) a unit 
for measuring length, equal to 100 centimetres 
Our bedroom is five metres wide. o She finished 
third in the women's 400 metres (- running 
race). 2 LITERATURE |C, U] a pattern of rhythm 
in poetry 

metric /'metrik/ adjective MEASURES The metric 
system of measurement uses units based on 
the gram, metre, and litre. 


metric 'ton noun [C] MEASURES a unit for meas- 
uring weight, equal to 1000 kilograms 


metro’ /'metrou/ noun [C] an underground rail- 
way system in a large city £he Paris metro 


metro, subway, or underground? 
All these words mean an underground railway system in 
a large city. Metro is the most general word. The usual 
word in British English is underground. In American 
English it is subway. 


the Paris metro 
the London underground 
the New York subway 


metro? /'metrau/ adjective [always before noun] 
US informal relating to a large city and the 
towns around it the New York metro area 


metropolis /mo'tropolis/ noun [C] a very large 
city, often the capital of a country or region 

metropolitan /,metro'pplit?n/ adjective [always 
before noun] relating to a large city a metropol- 
itan area/council 

mew /mju:/ verb [I] to make the sound that a 
cat makes 

mg MEASURES written abbreviation for milli- 
gram (- a unit for measuring weight) 

miaow UK (US meow) /,mir'au/ noun [C] the 
sound that a cat makes 


mice /mais/ plural of mouse 


mickey /'miki/ take the mickey (out of sb) UK 
informal to laugh at someone and make them 
seem silly 


micro- /maikroo-/ prefix very small a microchip 
o microscopic (- very small) 

microbe /'maikroub/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a very 
small organism, often a bacterium that causes 
disease 


microchip /'maikroot [rp/ noun [C] COMPUTING a 
very small part of a computer or machine 
which does calculations or stores information 


microclimate  /'maikrooklarmit/ noun [C] 
GEOGRAPHY an area in which the weather is 
usually different from the areas around it 


microcomputer /'maikrookom,pju:to/ noun 
[C] COMPUTING a small computer or personal 
computer containing a microprocessor (= part 
which controls operations) 


microcosm /'maikrou,kpz»m/ noun [C] formal a 
place, group of people, or situation that has 
the same characteristics as a larger one The 
town is a microcosm of French culture. 


microfibre UK (US microfiber) /'maikroo- 
ifarba'/ noun [C] DT a soft, light material made 
from very thin artifical threads 

microorganism /,matkrau's:g°n1z°m/ noun [C] 
BIOLOGY a living thing which on its own is too 
small to be seen without a microscope 


microphone /'maikrofoun/ noun [C] a piece of 
electrical equipment for recording or broad- 
casting sounds, or for making sounds louder 
>See picture at computer 


microprocessor / maikrou'prouseso'/ 
@ /'markroo,pra:sesor/ noun [C] COMPUTING the 
part of a computer that controls all the other 
parts 


micropyle /'maikroopail/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a 
very small opening in the cover of a plant's 
ovule (= part that contains the female sex cell) 
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O= Important words to learn 


under a microscope e through a microscope 


microscope 
/'maikraskaup/ noun |C] 
a piece of scientific 
equipment which uses 
lenses (= pieces of 
curved glass) to make 
very small objects look 
bigger 


microscopic 

/ matkra'skpptk/ adjec- 
tive extremely small 
and needing a micro- 
scope to be seen, or us- . 
ing a microscope to ] 
see something micro- 
scopic organisms/parti- 
cles 


microwave" /'maikrooweiv/ noun [C] 1 [OVEN 
(also microwave 'oven) an electric oven that 
uses waves of energy to cook or heat food 2See 
colour picture The Kitchen on page Centre 2 2 
PHYSICS a very short wave similar to a radio 
wave that is used for sending information and 
cooking 


microwave? /'maikrooweiv/ verb [T] to cook or 
heat food using a microwave oven 


mid- /mid-/ prefix among or in the middle of 
mid-March o mid-afternoon 

mid-air /,mid'e»/ noun in mid-air in the air or 
sky She jumped up and caught the ball in mid- 
air. emid-air adjective [always before noun] a 
mid-air collision 

midday /,mid'dei/ noun [U] 12 o'clock in the 
middle of the day, or the period around this 
time the heat of the midday sun 


microscope 


o«middle’ /'midl/ noun 1 the middle the central 


part, position, or point in time We used to live 
just outside Boston but now we live right (= ex- 
actly) in the middle. © The letter should arrive 
by the middle of next week. 2 be in the middle 
of doing sth to be busy I can’t talk now - I’m in 
the middle of cooking a meal. 3 your middle in- 
formal your waist, or your waist and stomach 
He wrapped the towel round his middle. 4 in 
the middle of nowhere a long way from places 
where people live His car broke down in the 
middle of nowhere. 


o«middle? /'midl/ adjective [always before noun 
1 [CENTRAL] in a central position The middle 
layer is made of plastic. o Our company rents 
the middle warehouse. 2 [NEITHER HIGH NOR LOW| 
neither high nor low in importance or amount 
middle managers 


middle-aged /,midl'eid3d/ adjective in the 
middle of your life before you are old a middle- 
aged couple/man/woman 


the Middle 'Ages noun the period in Euro- 
pean history between the end of the Roman 
Empire and the start of the Renaissance 


middle 'class noun [group] SOCIETY a social 
group that consists of well-educated people, 
such as doctors, lawyers, and teachers, who 
have good jobs and are neither very rich nor 
very poor emiddle-class /,midl'kla:s/ adjective 


midwinter 


belonging or relating to the middle class a 
middle-class suburb 


the , Middle 'East noun a group of countries 
in the area where Africa, Asia, and Europe 
meet eMiddle Eastern adjective relating to the 
Middle East Middle Eastern cuisine 


middleman /‘midimzn/ noun [C] plural mid- 
dlemen someone who buys goods from one per- 
son and sells them to someone else for a 
higher price Selling direct from the factory 
cuts out the middleman. 


‘middle name noun [C] an extra name bet- 
ween someone's first and family names 


'middle school noun [C] EDUCATION a school 
in the US for children usually between the 
ages of 11 and 14 


midget /'mid3it/ noun [C] someone who is very 
small 


MIDI /'midi/ noun COMPUTING, MUSIC abbrevia- 
tion for Musical Instrument Digital Interface: 
a system for allowing electronic musical in- 
struments to communicate with each other 


the Midlands /'midlondz/ noun the central 
area of England which includes several large 
industrial cities 


mid-life 'crisis noun [C] plural mid-life crises a 
period in the middle of your life when you lose 
confidence in your abilities and worry about 
the future 


midnight /'midnait/ noun [U] 12 o'clock at 
night He died shortly after midnight. 


midriff /'midrif/ noun [C] the front of your body 
between your chest and waist 


midst /midst/ noun 1 in the midst of sth in the 
middle of something, usually an event or ac- 
tivity [+ of + doing sth] Can I phone you back? 
I’m in the midst of cooking dinner. 2 in your 
midst among the group of people that you 
belong to Residents are protesting about a 
convicted murderer living in their midst. 

midsummer / mid'sama‘/ noun [U] the longest 
day of the year, or the period around this 

midway /,mid'wei/ adverb 1 midway between 
sth and sth at the middle point between two 
places or things Leeds is midway between Lon- 
don and Edinburgh. 2 midway through sth at 
the middle point of an activity or a period of 
time He scored the third goal midway through 
the second half. 

midweek / mid'wi:k/ noun [U] the middle of 
the week, usually from Tuesday to Thursday 
emidweek adjective, adverb [always before noun] 
in the middle of the week a midweek game/ 
match o Flights are cheaper if you travel mid- 
week. 

the Midwest /,mid'west/ noun the northern 
central area of the United States eMidwestern 
adjective [always before noun] relating to the 
Midwest 

midwife /'midwaif/ noun [C] plural midwives 
/'midwarvz/ HEALTH a nurse who has had 
special training to help women give birth 

midwifery /mid'wif*ri/ noun [U] HEALTH the 
Work of a midwife 


midwinter /,mid'winto'/ noun [U] the shortest 
day of the year, or the period around this 
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might 476 O= Important words to learn 
o«might! /mait/ modal verb 1 [HAPPEN] used to talk mileage /'mailid3/ noun 1 [DISTANCE] [C, U] the 
about what will possibly happen She might not number of miles that a vehicle has travelled 
come. 2 [TRUE] used to talk about what is possi- since it was new low mileage 2 [FUEL] [C, U] the 


bly true I think Isabel might be pregnant. 
o The rain might have stopped by now. 3 you 
might like/want to UK formal used to politely 
suggest something You might want to try a dif- 
ferent approach next time. DSee Extra help page 
Modal verbs on page Centre 34. 


might? /mait/ noun |U] formal great strength or 
power economic/military might © She 
pushed the door with all her might (= with as 
much force as possible). 


mightn't /'mait?nt/ mainly UK formal short for 
might not It mightn't be true. 


might've /'maitov/ short for might have The 
children might’ve seen her in the park. 


mighty /'maiti/ adjective very powerful or 
successful In their next game they're playing 
the mighty Redskins. 


mighty? /'maiti/ adverb mainly US informal 
very It’s mighty tempting to stay in bed on a 
rainy morning. 

migraine /'maigrem/ noun [C, U] HEALTH a very 
bad pain in the head, often one that makes you 
vomit 


migrant /'maigr?nt/ noun [C] SOCIETY someone 
who goes to live in a different place in order 
to find work migrant labour/workers 


migrate /margreit/ (9 /'maigreit/ verb [I] 
1 [ANIMALS| When birds, fish, or animals 
migrate, they travel from one place to another 
at the same time each year. Many birds 
migrate from Europe to African forests for the 
winter. 2 SOCIETY When people migrate, they 
move to another place, often a different 
country, in order to find work and a better life. 
Between 1900 and 1914, 3.1 million people 
migrated to the US from central Europe. 
emigration /mar'grerf?n/ noun [C, U] 

migratory /'maigreitri/ (9) /'maigroto:ri/ ad- 
jective [always before noun] BIOLOGY relating to 
birds, fish, or animals that migrate 


mike /maik/ noun |C] informal short for micro- 
phone 


mild /maild/ adjective 1 [WEATHER] When weather 
is mild, it is less cold than you would expect. 
a mild winter 2 HEALTH When an illness is 
mild, it is not as serious as it could be. a mild 
form of pneumonia 3 [WEAK] not having a strong 
effect a mild taste o a mild detergent 4 [KIND 
calm and gentle He has a very mild manner. 


mildly /'maildli/ adverb 1 slightly I find his 
films mildly amusing. 2 to put it mildly some- 
thing you say when an opinion is not ex- 
pressed as strongly as it should be The 
building is unsafe, to put it mildly. 


o«mile /mail/ noun [C] 1 MEASURES a unit for meas- 
uring distance, equal to 1609 metres or 1760 
yards The nearest station is two miles from 
here. o It's a five-mile walk to the next village. 
o The latest high-speed trains can travel at 140 
miles per hour. DSee Extra help page Numbers 
and measurements on page Centre 24. 2 miles a 
very long distance We drove for miles along 
dusty roads. o Her cottage is miles from the 
nearest village. 


number of miles a vehicle can travel using a 
particular amount of fuel 3 [ADVANTAGE] [U] in- 
formal an advantage got from something 
There's no mileage in taking your employer to 
court. 


milestone /'mailstoon/ noun [C] an important 
event in the history or development of some- 
thing or someone Passing my driving test was 
an important milestone for me. 


militant? /'militnt/ adjective expressing strong 
support for a political or social idea, and will- 
ing to use extreme or violent methods to 
achieve it a militant group/organization 
emilitancy /'milit?^nsi/ noun [U] when someone 
is militant 

militant? /'militnt/ noun [C] a militant person 


o«military* /'mihtri/ adjective relating to the 
army, navy, or air force military action/ 
service 


the military? /'militri/ noun a country's army, 
navy, and air force 


militia /mi'lifo/ noun [C] a group of people who 
have been trained as soldiers but are not part 
of a country's official army emilitiaman noun 
[C] plural militiamen a member of a militia 


o«milk' /milk/ noun [U] BIOLOGY, FOOD a white 
liquid produced by women and other female 
animals, such as cows, for feeding their babies 
a carton of milk o breast milk See also: 
skimmed milk 


milk? /milk/ verb [T] 1 to get as much money or 
as many advantages as possible from a person 
or situation She milked her grandfather for 
all his savings. 2 FARMING to take milk from a 
cow using your hands or a machine 


milkman /'milkmon/ noun [C] plural milkmen a 
man whose job is bringing milk to people's 
homes early in the morning 


milkshake /'milk feik/ noun [C, U] FOOD a sweet 
drink made of milk and chocolate or fruit a 
banana milkshake 


milky /'miki/ adjective 1 [CONTAINING MILK] con- 
taining milk, often a lot of it milky coffee/tea 
2 [LIKE MILK] similar to milk a milky liquid 


the Milky Way /,milki'wei/ noun ASTRONOMY 
the group of very many stars which includes 
the sun 


mill? /mil/ noun [C] 1 [FLOUR] a machine for crush- 
ing grain into flour, or a building with this 
machine a flour mill 2 [POWDER] a small 
machine used in the kitchen for crushing 
things such as coffee beans into a powder a 
coffee/pepper mill 3 |MATERIAL| a factory where 
one material or substance is made a cotton/ 
woollen mill o a paper/steel mill 


mill? /mil/ verb [T] to use a machine to crush 
something into a powder freshly milled black 
pepper 
mill about/around (sth) phrasal verb When 
people mill around, they come together in a 
place, usually to wait for someone or some- 
thing. 
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O= Important words to learn 


millennium /mrleniom/ noun [C] plural millen- 
nia 1 a period of 1000 years, often calculated 
from the date when Christ is thought to have 
been born 2 the Millennium the change from 
the year 1999 to 2000 in the Western calendar 
Where did you celebrate the Millennium? 


milli- /mili-/ prefix MEASURES a thousandth a 
millisecond 


milligram /'miligrem/ (written abbreviation 
mg) noun [C] MEASURES a unit for measuring 
weight, equal to 0.001 grams 


millilitre UK (US milliliter) (written abbrevia- 
tion ml) /'mulr,li:ta‘/ noun [C] MEASURES a unit 
for measuring liquid, equal to 0.001 litres 


millimetre UK (US millimeter) (written abbre- 
viation mm) /'mili,mi:ta*/ noun [C] MEASURES a 
unit for measuring length, equal to 0.001 
metres 


o«million /'miljon/ 1 the number 1,000,000 2 mil- 
lions informal a lot I've seen that film millions 
of times. 


millionaire /,miljo'nes/ noun [C] a very rich 
person who has money and possessions to the 
value of at least one million pounds or dollars 


millionth? /'miljon0/ 1,000,000th written as a 
word 


millionth? /'miljon0/ noun [C] one of a million 
equal parts of something; 1/1,000,000; .000001 


mime /maim/ verb |I, T] to act or tell a story 
without speaking, using movements of your 
hands and body, and expressions on your face 
Pop stars often mime (= pretend to sing while 
their song is played) on TV. emime noun [C, U] 
a mime artist 


mimic /'mimik/ verb [T] mimicking, past mim- 
icked 1 [COPY 
and behaves, usually to make people laugh 
He's always getting into trouble for mimicking 
his teachers. 2 [BE THE SAME] to have the same 
behaviour or qualities as something else The 
drug mimics the effects of a natural hormone. 


mimic? /'mimik/ noun [C] someone who is good 
at mimicking other people 

mince’ /mins/ UK (US ground beef) noun [U] 
FOOD meat, usually from a cow, which has 
been cut into very small pieces by a machine 


mince? /mins/ verb |T] FOOD to cut food into 
small pieces in a machine minced beef/onions 


mincemeat /'minsmi:/ noun [U] 1 FOOD a 
Spicy, sweet mixture of apples, dried fruit, and 
nuts, which have been cut into small pieces 
2 make mincemeat of sb informal to defeat 
someone very easily 


mince 'pie noun [C] UK/US FOOD a small pas- 
try filled with mincemeat that is eaten mainly 
at Christmas 


o«mind" /maind/ noun [C] 1 someone's memory or 
their ability to think, feel emotions, and be 
aware of things For some reason her words 
stuck in my mind. o She has a very logical 
mind. 2 have sth on your mind to think or worry 
about something Jim has a lot on his mind at 
the moment. 3 bearlkeep sb/sth in mind to re- 
member someone or something that may be 
useful in the future PI keep you in mind if an- 
other job comes up. [+ (that)] Bear in mind that 
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to copy the way someone talks gumjnd2 /maind/ verb 1 


mind-boggling 


there’s a bank holiday next week. 4 make your 
mind up to make a decision [+ question word] 7 
haven’t made up my mind whether to go yet. 
5 change your mind to change a decision or 
opinion We’ve changed our minds about selling 
the house. 6 comelspring to mind If an idea 
comes to mind, it is the first thing you think 
of. I was thinking about who might be suitable 
for this job, and your name came to mind. 7 put 
your mind to sth to give your full attention to 
something You could win if you put your mind 
to it. 8 be out of your mind informal to be crazy 
or very stupid 9 be out of your mind with worry/ 
grief, etc to be very worried or upset 10 blow 
your mind informal If something blows your 
mind, you are very excited or surprised by it. 
There was one scene in the film that really blew 
my mind. 11 cross your mind If an idea crosses 
your mind, you think about it for a short time. 
[+ (that)] It never crossed my mind (= I never 
thought) that she might be married. 12 be in 
two minds UK (US be of two minds) to have 
difficulty making a decision I’m in two minds 
about accepting his offer. 13 put/set sb’s mind 
at rest to say something to someone to stop 
them worrying I was really worried about the 
tests, but talking to the doctor put my mind at 
rest. 14 read sb's mind to know what someone 
is thinking 15 slip your mind If something 
slips your mind, you forget it. 16 speak your 
mind to say exactly what you think without 
worrying if it will upset anyone She has very 
strong opinions and she's not afraid to speak 
her mind. 17 take your mind off sth to stop 
you thinking about something unpleasant 
Talking to him took my mind off the pain. >See 
also: at/in the back? of your mind, frame! of mind, give 
sb a piece’ of your mind, a weight off your mind 


BE ANNOYED] [I, T] to be an- 
noyed or worried by something Do you think 
he'd mind if I borrowed his book? [+ doing sth] 
Tim won't mind lending you his car. o He 
doesn't seem to mind doing all the driving. o I 
don't mind taking her (= I am willing to take 
her) if you're too busy. 2 [LOOK AFTER] [T] to look 
after someone or something Who's minding 
the baby? 3 do you mind/would you mind some- 
thing you say when politely asking someone 
o do something Do you mind not smoking in 
here, please? o Would you mind if I borrowed 
your phone? 4 [BE CAREFUL] [T] something you say 
when telling someone to be careful with some- 
hing dangerous Mind the iron - it's still very 
hot! 5 never mind a [DO NOT WORRY] something 
hat you say to tell someone that something is 
not important "J forgot to bring any money." 
"Never mind, you can pay me next week." b 
IMPOSSIBLE] something you say to emphasize 
hat something is impossible I can't afford to 
buy a bike, never mind a car! 6 mind you some- 
hing you say before saying the opposite of 
what you have just said We had a lovely holi- 
day in France. Mind you, the weather was ap- 
palling. 

Mind out! phrasal verb UK something you say 
o warn someone about a danger or to tell 
hem to move Mind out - this plate's very hot! 


mind-boggling /'mamd,boglip/ adjective in- 
formal difficult to accept, imagine, or under- 
stand 
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-minded 


-minded /'mamdid/ 2See: absent-minded, nar- 
row-minded, open-minded, single-minded 


minder /'mainds'/ noun [C] UK someone who 
physically protects a famous, important, or 
very rich person 


mindless /'maindlos/ adjective stupid and done 
without a good reason mindless violence 


o«mine' /mam/ pronoun the things tha 
relate to the person who is speaking or writing 
I borrowed them from a friend of mine. 
o "Whose book is this?" "It's mine." o Can I use 
your pen? Mine's not working. 


o«mine? /marn/ noun [C] 1 [UNDERGROUND] an under- 
ground system of holes and passages where 
people dig out coal or other minerals 2 [BOMB 
a bomb hidden in the ground or water which 
explodes when it is touched See also: gold mine 


mine? /main/ verb 1 [pic] [I, T] to dig out of the 
ground minerals such as coal, metals, and val- 
uable stones Tin was mined in this area for 
hundreds of years. o He made his fortune min- 
ing for gold and diamonds. 2 [BOMB] [T] to put 
mines (= bombs) in the ground or water The 
southern coast was heavily mined during the 
war. 


minefield /'ma phon,’ afild/ noun [C] 1 
LEMS] a situation with many complicated 
lems a legal minefield 2 |pov&s| an area o: 
or sea where bombs have been hidden 


belong or 


PROB- 
prob- 
land 


miner /'maine'/ noun [C] someone who works in 
a mine a coal miner 


mineral /'mm:r/ noun [C] 1 GEOLOGY a valua- 
ble or useful substance that is dug out of the 
ground The region's rich mineral deposits in- 
clude oil, gold, and aluminium. 2 FOOD a chem- 
ical that your body needs to stay healthy 


‘mineral water noun [C, U] water which is 
taken from the ground and contains chemicals 
that are good for your health 


mingle /'mingl/ verb 1 [Mix] [I, T] to mix, or be 
mixed The smell of fresh coffee mingled with 
cigarette smoke. 2 [TALK] [I] to meet and talk to a 
lot of people at a party or similar event The 
party will be a good opportunity to mingle 
with the other students. 


mini- /mini-/ prefix small a miniskirt (= very 
short skirt) o a minibus 


miniature" /'minot[»/ adjective [always before 
noun] extremely small a miniature camera 


miniature? /'mmot[»'/ noun 1 [C] a very small 
copy of an object You can buy miniatures of the 
statue in the museum shop. 2 in miniature If 
something is in miniature, it is a very small 
copy of something else. 


mini-break /‘minibretk/ noun [C] a very short 
holiday 


minibus /‘minibas/ noun [C] a small bus with 
seats for about ten people 


minicomputer /‘minikem,pju:ta/ noun [C] 
COMPUTING a computer that is smaller than a 
mainframe (- large, powerful computer that 
many people can use) but larger and faster 
than a microcomputer 
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O= Important words to learn 


MiniDisk /'minidisk/ noun [C] trademark a very 
small plastic disc on which high-quality 
sound, especially music, is recorded 


minimal /'mmim*l/ adjective very small in 
amount Damage to the building was minimal. 
eminimally adverb 


minimize (also UK -ise) /'mmimaiz/ verb [T] to 
make the amount of something that is un- 
pleasant or not wanted as small as possible 
Airport staff are trying to minimize the incon- 
venience caused to passengers. 


o«minimum! /'mmimom/ adjective [always before 
noun| The minimum amount of something is 
the smallest amount that is allowed, needed, 
or possible. How much is the minimum wage? 
o There is a minimum charge of $5 for post- 
age. DOpposite maximum 


a minimum of [5/2%, etc] e keep sth to a min- 
imum e an absolute/bare minimum e with 
the minimum of sth 


ominimum? /'mmimom/ noun [no plural] the 
smallest amount that is allowed, needed, or 
possible The judge sentenced him to a mini- 
mum of five years in prison. o Please keep noise 
to an absolute minimum. 


mining /‘mainin/ noun [U] the industrial proc- 
ess of digging coal or other minerals out of the 
ground 


miniscule /'miniskjud/ adjective a common 
spelling of ‘minuscule’ that is not correct 


miniskirt /'mini,sks:t/ noun [C] a very short 
skirt See colour picture Clothes on page Centre 8 


minister /'ministo'/ noun [C] 1 POLITICS a poli- 
tician who is responsible for a government de- 
partment or has an important position in it a 
finance/health minister 2 RELIGION a priest in 
some Christian churches a Baptist/Methodist 
minister See also: prime minister 


ministerial /,minrstroriol/ adjective POLITICS 
relating to a government minister a ministe- 
rial job/post 

ministry /'ministri/ noun 1 POLITICS [C] a gov- 
ernment department which is responsible for 
a particular subject the Ministry of Defenceo a 
Foreign Ministry spokesman 2 the ministry RE- 
LIGION the job of being a priest 


minivan /‘miniven/ noun [C] US a people car- 
rier (- large, high car for many people) 


mink /mink/ noun |C, U] a small animal with 
valuable fur which is used to make expensive 
coats, or the fur from this animal a mink coat 


minor’ /'mame'/ adjective 1 not important or 
serious a minor offence o Most of the passen- 
gers suffered only minor injuries. 2 MU- 
SIC [always before noun] in music, belonging to 
a key (= set of musical notes) that often pro- 
duces a sad sound DOpposite major 


minor? /‘maine'/ noun [C] formal LAW someone 
who is too young to have the legal responsi- 
bilities of an adult 


beinaminority ea sizeable/small/ substan- 
tial/tiny minority e a minority of sth 
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O= Important words to learn 


o«minority /mar'nproti/ noun 1 (no plural] a part 
of a group which is less than half of the whole 
group, often much less The violence was 
caused by a small minority of football sup- 
porters. o I voted to accept the proposal, but I 
was in the minority. Opposite majority 2 
SOCIETY [C] a group of people whose race is dif- 
ferent from the race of most of the people 
where they live [usually plural] ethnic minori- 
ties 

mint? /mint/ noun 1 FOOD [C] a sweet with a 
fresh, strong taste 2 FOOD [U] a plant whose 
leaves are used to add flavour to food and 
drinks 3 [C] a factory which produces coins for 
the government 


mint? /mint/ verb [T] to produce a coin for the 
government 


minus /'mainos/ preposition 1 MATHEMATICS 
used when the second of two numbers should 
be taken away from the first Five minus three 
is two. 2 informal without something that 
should be there She arrived at the meeting mi- 
nus her briefcase. 


minus? /'mainos/ adjective 1 MATHEMATICS 
[always before noun] A minus number is less 
than zero. The temperature last night was mi- 
nus ten. 2 A minus/B minus, etc EDUCATION used 
with scores given to written work meaning 
‘slightly lower than’ J got an A minus for my 
last essay. 


minus? /'mainas/ noun [C] 1 MATHEMATICS (also 
'minus sign) the sign which shows that the sec- 
ond of two numbers should be taken away 
from the first, or that a number is less than 
zero, shown by the symbol ‘~ 2 a problem or 
difficulty It isn't easy having a child but the 
pluses outweigh the minuses. 


minuscule /'minaskju:l/ adjective extremely 
small The cost of vaccination is minuscule 
compared to the cost of treating the disease. 


o«minute" /'minit/ noun [C] 1 [60 SECONDS] a period 
of time equal to 60 seconds She was ten 
minutes late for her interview. o "Did you have 
a good holiday?" "Yes, thanks. I enjoyed every 
minute of it." o a thirty-minute journey 2 [SHORT 
TIME] a very short period of time It'll only take 
a minute to call him. o I'll be with you in a 
minute. o She died within minutes of (- very 
soon after) the attack. 3 (at) any minute very 
soon Her train should be arriving any minute. 
4 the last minute the latest time possible The 
concert was cancelled at the last minute. 5 the 
minute (that) as soon as P'U tell you the minute 
we hear any news. 6 Wait/Just a minute; Hold on 
a minute. a [WAIT] used when asking someone to 
wait for a short time Just a minute - I've left 
my coat in the restaurant. b [DISAGREEING| used 
when you disagree with something that some- 
one has said or done Hold on a minute, Pete! I 
never said you could borrow my car. 


minute? /marnju:/ adjective 1 [SMALL] ex- 
tremely small a minute amount/quantity 2 [EX- 
ACT] [always before noun] done in great detail He 
explained everything in minute detail. 


the minutes /'mmits/ noun [plural] an official 
record of what is said and decided during a 
meeting Michael has kindly agreed to take the 
minutes (= write them down). 


miscellaneous 


miracle /'mirokl/ noun [C] 1 [SURPRISING] some- 
thing that is very surprising or difficult to be- 
lieve an economic miracle |+ (that)) It’s a 
miracle that he's still alive. o a miracle cure 
2 [IMPOSSIBLE] an event which should be impos- 
sible and cannot be explained by science 


miraculous /mi'rekjoles/ adjective very sur- 
prising or difficult to believe John’s made a 
miraculous recovery from his illness. emirac- 
ulously adverb 


mirage /'mira:3/ (9 /mr'ra:3/ noun [C] when 
hot air produces an image of water in a desert 
or on a road 


o«mirror? /'miro'/ noun [|C] a piece of glass with a 


shiny metallic material on one side which pro- 
duces an image of anything that is in front of 
it a bathroom mirror o He looked at his reflec- 
tion in the mirror. >See colour picture The Living 
Room on page Centre 4 DSee also: rear-view mirror, 
wing mirror 


mirror? /'miro'/ verb [T] to be similar to or rep- 
resent something Our newspaper mirrors the 
opinions of ordinary people. 


mirth /m3:0/ noun |U] formal laughter or hap- 
piness 


mis- /mis-/ prefix not or badly mistrust o to mis- 
behave 


misadventure /,misod'vent [»/ noun 1 LAW [U] 
UK formal when someone is killed by accident 
and no one is legally responsible for the death 
The coroner recorded a verdict of death by mis- 
adventure. 2 |C] an unlucky event 


misanthrope /'mis:nOraup/ noun [C] formal 
someone who hates people in general and 
avoids being with them 


misapprehension / miszpri'henfen/ noun [C] 
formal a idea or opinion about someone or 
something that is wrong [+ that] He was la- 
bouring | under the misapprehension 
(= wrongly believed) that she loved him. 


misbehave /,misbi'heiv/. verb [I] to behave 
badly emisbehaviour UK (US misbehavior) noun 
[U] bad behaviour 


misc written abbreviation for miscellaneous 


miscalculate /mis'kelkjaleit/ verb |l, T] 1 [CAL 
CULATE BADLY| to make a mistake when calculat- 
ing something I think I’ve miscalculated how 
much wine we'll need for the party. 2 |DECIDE 
BADLY| to make a bad decision because you 
do not completely understand a situation If 
she thinks Mike will support her plan, then 
she's seriously miscalculated. emiscalculation 
/,miskzlkjo'lerf»n/ noun [C, U] 


miscarriage /'mis,kerid3/ noun [C, U] 1 
HEALTH when a baby is born too early and dies 
because it has not developed enough She had 
a miscarriage after her car accident. 2 miscar- 
riage of justice when a court makes a wrong or 
unfair decision 


miscarry /mi'skeri/ verb |I, T] HEALTH to give 
birth to a baby too early so that it dies 


miscellaneous / mis:l'einios/ adjective [always 
before noun] consisting of a mixture of several 
different things The plumber tried to charge 
me fifty pounds for miscellaneous items. 
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mischief 


mischief /'mistfit/ noun [U] behaviour, usually 
of a child, which is slightly bad but not serious 


mischievous /'mistfivos/ adjective behaving 
in a way that is slightly bad but not serious a 
mischievous grin o a mischievous five-year-old 
emischievously adverb 


miscible /'misibol/ adjective CHEMISTRY A mis- 
cible liquid can be mixed with another liquid 
without separating from it. >Opposite immisci- 
ble 


misconceived / misken'si:vd/ adjective If a 
plan is misconceived, it is not suitable or has 
not been thought about carefully. 


be based on a misconception e a common/ 
popular misconception e a misconception 
about sth 


misconception /,miskan'sepf’n/ noun [C] 
when your understanding of something is 
wrong [+ that] It’s a common misconception 
that older workers cannot learn to use new 
technology. 


misconduct /mi'skondakt/ noun [U] formal 
when someone in a position of responsibility 
behaves in a way that is morally wrong or 
breaks rules while doing their job profes- 
sional misconduct 


misdemeanour UK (US misdemeanor) / misdi- 

'mimo'/ noun |C] 1 [BAD BEHAVIOUR] behaviour 
hat is bad or not moral political/sexual mis- 
demeanours 2 |CRIME] US a crime which is not 
serious 


misdirect / misdi'rekt/ verb [T] to use money or 
people's skills in a way that is not suitable 
often passive] Large quantities of money and 
expertise have been misdirected. 


miserable /'mizrobl/ adjective 1 [SAD] unhappy 
I just woke up feeling miserable. 2 [NOT PLEASANT 
very unpleasant or bad, and causing someone 
o feel unhappy Some families are living in 
miserable conditions. 3 [NOT ENOUGH] informal A 
miserable amount is too small to be accepta- 
ble. She offered me a miserable £50 for my old 
computer. 


miserably /'muzrobli/ adverb 1 [DISAPPOINTING 
in a way that causes disappointment or suffer- 
ing miserably low wages o Every job applica- 
tion that I’ve made has failed miserably 
(= has been extremely unsuccessful). 2 [sap] in 
a very unhappy way "I feel so ill," said Rachel 
miserably. 


misery /'miz*ri/ noun |C, U] 1 great suffering or 
unhappiness The war brought misery to mil- 
lions of people. o Her husband's drinking is 
making her life a misery. 2 put sb out of 
their misery to stop someone worrying by 
telling them what they want to know 


misfire /mis'fata‘/ verb |I] When something that 
you do misfires, it does not have the result 
that you intended. His joke misfired badly, and 
he was forced to make a public apology. 


misfit /'misfit/ noun [C] someone with strange 
or unusual behaviour who is not accepted by 
other people a social misfit 


O= Important words to learn 


misfortune /mis'fo:t Ju:n/ noun [C, U] bad luck, 
or an unlucky event [+ to do sth] He had the 
misfortune to fall in love with a married 
woman. 


express/have misgivings e grave/serious/ 
strong misgivings e misgivings about sth 


misgiving /mis'givin/ noun [C] a feeling of 
doubt or worry about a future event [usually 
plural] She has serious misgivings about 
giving birth at home. 


misguided /mis'gaidid/ adjective not likely to 
succeed because of a bad judgment or under- 
standing of a situation The government’s policy 
seems to me completely misguided. 


mishandle /mis'hendl/ verb [T] to deal with a 
problem or situation badly The murder inves- 
tigation was mishandled from the beginning. 


mishap /'mishep/ noun [C, U] an accident or 
unlucky event which usually is not serious 
They suffered a series of mishaps during the 
trip. 

misinform / misin'fo:m/ verb [T] to give some- 
one false information [often passive] I’m afraid 
you've been misinformed about your exam re- 
sults. 


misinterpret /,misin'ta:prit/ verb [T] to under- 
stand something in the wrong way [often pas- 
sive] He claims his speech was deliberately 
misinterpreted by journalists. 


misjudge /mis'd3ad3/ verb [T] 1 [OPINION] to form 
a wrong opinion about a person or situation 
We believe that the government has seriously 
misjudged the public mood. 2 [GUESS] to guess an 
amount or distance wrongly 


misjudgment (also UK  misjudgement) 
/mis'd3ad3moant/ noun |C, U] when you form a 
wrong opinion or make a wrong guess Her 
outspoken criticism of her boss was a serious 
misjudgment. 

mislay /mi'sle1/ verb [T] past mislaid /mi'sleid/ 
formal to lose something for a short time by 
forgetting where you put it 7 seem to have 
mislaid my car keys. 


mislead /mi'sli:d/ verb [T] past misled /mi'sled/ 
to make someone believe something that is un- 
true by giving them information that is wrong 
or not complete [often passive] She claims the 
public was misled by the government. 


misleading /mi'sli:diy/ adjective making 
someone believe something that is untrue 
misleading information/statements 


mismanage /,mis'menid3/ verb [T] to control 
or organize something badly He accused the 
government of mismanaging the crisis. emis- 
management noun [U] when something is badly 
organized or controlled 


misnomer /mi'snoomo'/ noun [C] a name which 
is not suitable for the person or thing that it 
refers to [usually singular] /t’s a misnomer to call 
young car thieves ‘joyriders’. 

misogynist /mr'sodznist/ noun [C] a man who 
dislikes women very much emisogynistic 
/mi,spdz?n'istik/ ( also misogynist) adjective ex- 
pressing a great dislike of women a misogy- 
nistic attitude/writer 
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o«miss! /mis/ verb 1 


O= Important words to learn 


mistake 


misogyny /mi'spd3ini/ noun |U] a great dislike 
of women 


misplaced /mi'spleist/ adjective If you have a 
misplaced feeling or belief, it is wrong because 
you have not understood the situation cor- 
rectly. misplaced loyalty/trust 


misprint /'misprint/ noun [C] a mistake made 
in the printing of a newspaper or book The 
article is full of misprints. 


misread /mis'ri:d/ verb [|T] past misread 
/mis'red/ 1 [READING] to make a mistake when 
you are reading something He misread the 
cooking instructions on the packet. 2 |UNDER- 
STANDING| to not understand something cor- 
rectly She completely misread the situation. 


misrepresent / misrepri'zent/ verb [T] to say 
things that are not true about someone or 
something He claims that the article misrepre- 
sented his views. emisrepresentation /,misrepri- 
zen'terf»n/ noun (C, U] 


FEEL SAD] [T] to feel sad about 
someone that you do not see now or something 
that you do not have or do now I'll miss you 
when you go. |* doing sth] He misses having a 
room of his own. 2 [Nor co TO] [T] to not go to 
something / missed my class this morning. 
3 [NOT SEE/HEAR] [T] to not see or hear something 
or someone Sorry, I missed that, could you re- 
peat it please? o We missed the first five minutes 
of the film. 4 NOT HIT] [I, T] to not hit or catch 
something as you intended It should have been 
such an easy goal and he missed. 5 [TOO LATE] [T] 
to arrive too late to get on a bus, train, or 
aircraft If I don't leave now, I'll miss my 
train. >See Common Learner Error at lose 6 [NOT 
NOTICE] [T] to not notice someone or something 
It's the big house on the corner - you can't miss 
it. 7 miss a chance/opportunity to not use an 
opportunity to do something You can't afford 
to miss a chance like this. 8 miss the point to 
not understand something correctly SSee also: 
miss the boat 

miss sb/sth out phrasal verb UK to not include 
someone or something 

miss out phrasal verb to not do or have some- 
thing that you would enjoy or something that 


o«missing /'misin/ adjective 1 


go missing e report sb missing e missing 
from sth 


LOST] If someone or 
something is missing, you cannot find them 
because they are not in their usual place. Have 
you found those missing documents? o Her 
daughter went missing a week ago. 2 |NOT IN- 
CLUDED] not included in something There are a 
couple of things missing from the list. 


mission /'mif»n/ noun [C] 1 [o8] an important 
job, usually travelling somewhere PII be going 
on a fact-finding mission to Paris next week. 
2 [GROUP] an official group of people who are 
sent somewhere, usually to discover informa- 
tion about something a trade mission 3 JOUR- 
NEY] an important journey which a spacecraft 
or military aircraft goes on 4 [PURPOSE| some- 
one's duty or purpose in life Her mission in 
life was to help the poor. 


missionary /'mif»rri/ noun [C] RELIGION some- 
one who travels to another country to teach 
people about the Christian religion 


‘mission statement noun |C] a short written 
description of the aims of a business or other 
organization 


missive /'misiv/ noun [|C] literary a letter or 
message 


misspell /mis'spel/ verb [T] past misspelled or 
UK misspelt LANGUAGE to spell something 
wrongly 


mist /mist/ noun [C, U] small drops of water in 
the air which make it difficult to see objects 
which are not near Gradually the mist cleared 
and the sun began to shine. 


mist? /mist/ verb 
mist over/up phrasal verb If a glass surface 
mists over, it becomes covered with very 
small drops of water so that you cannot see 
through it easily. 


correct/make/repeat a mistake e a big/ 
costly/fatal/serious/terrible mistake e by 
mistake 


other people do or have I got there late ando*mistake' /mr'sterk/ noun [C] 1 something that 


missed out on all the fun. 


miss? /mis/ noun 1 [C] when you do not hit or 
catch something as you intended 2 give sth a 
miss UK informal to not do an activity I think 
I'll give aerobics a miss this evening. 3 a near 
miss something bad which does not happen 
but almost happens 


oMiss /mis/ noun a title for a girl or woman who 
is not married, used before her family name 
or full name Miss Olivia Allenby o Tell Miss 
Russell I’m here. >See Common Learner Error at Mr 


misshapen /mis'ferpzn/ adjective not the cor- 
rect or normal shape 


missile /'misail/ (3) /'misol/ noun [C] 1 | WEAPON 
an explosive weapon which can travel long 
distances through the air nuclear missiles o a 
missile attack 2 [OBJECT] an object which is 
thrown through the air to hit someone or 
something 


you do or think which is wrong a spelling mis- 
take o He made a lot of mistakes in his written 
test. [+ to do sth] It would be a big mistake to 
leave school. [+ of + doing sth] She made the 
mistake of giving him her phone number. 2 by 
mistake If you do something by mistake, you 
do it without intending to. / picked up someone 
else's book by mistake. 


mistake 
Remember to use the correct verb with this word. 
I always make mistakes in my essays. 
Lal jo mistókas i i 

mistake? /mi'steik/ verb [T] past tense mistook, 
past participle mistaken to not understand 
something correctly I think you mistook my 
meaning. 
mistake sb/sth for sb/sth phrasal verb to con- 
fuse someone or something with someone or 
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mistaken 


something else People sometimes mistake him 
for a girl. 


A common alternative is the noun error: 
He admitted that he'd made an error. e The 
letter contained a number of typing errors. 


A stupid mistake is sometimes described as 
a blunder: The company was struggling 
after a series of financial blunders. 


A mistake which causes confusion is often 
described as a mix-up: There was a mix-up 
with the bags at the airport. 


An embarrassing mistake that someone 
makes when they are talking is sometimes 
described as a gaffe: J made a real gaffe by 
calling her 'Emma' which is the name of his 
previous girlfriend. 


The noun oversight is sometimes used to 
describe a mistake which someone makes 
by forgetting to do something: The payment 
was delayed because of an oversight in the 
accounts department. 


mistaken /mi'steikon/ adjective If you are mis- 
taken, or you have a mistaken belief, you are 
wrong about something. 7f you think you can 
behave like that, you are mistaken. emistakenly 
adverb I mistakenly (- wrongly) thought he 
had left. 


Mister /'misto/ noun [U] US informal used 
when calling or talking to a man that you do 
not know Hey Mister, you forgot your suitcase! 


mistletoe /'misltoo/ noun [U] a plant with 
white berries (= small, round fruit) which is 
often used as a decoration at Christmas 


mistook /mi'stuk/ past tense of mistake 


mistreat /mis'tri:t/ verb [T] to treat a person or 
animal in a bad or cruel way A local farmer 
has been accused of mistreating horses. emis- 
treatment noun [U] when people or animals are 
badly or cruelly treated 


mistress /'mistros/ noun [C] a woman who has 
a sexual relationship with a man who is mar- 
ried to someone else 


mistrust /mi'strast/ noun [U] when you do not 
believe or have confidence in someone or 
something They have a deep mistrust of strang- 
ers. emistrust verb |T] 


misty /'misti/ adjective If the weather is misty, 
there is a cloud of small drops of water in the 
air, which makes it difficult to see objects 
which are not near. a cold and misty morning 


misunderstand / ,misando'stzend/ verb [T] past 
misunderstood 1 to not understand someone or 
something correctly He misunderstood the 
question completely. 2 be misunderstood If 
someone is misunderstood, other people do 
not understand that they have good qualities. 


misunderstanding /,misando'stendiy/ noun 
1 [NOT UNDERSTAND] [C, U] when someone does not 
understand something correctly There must 
have been a misunderstanding. 2 [DISAGREE] [C] a 
slight disagreement 


misuse / ,mis'ju:z/ verb [T] to use something in 
the wrong way or for the wrong purpose He 
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O= Important words to learn 


misused his position to obtain money dishon- 
estly. emisuse /,mis'ju:s/ noun |C, U] the misuse 
of drugs/power 


mite /mait/ noun [C] 1 [NSEC] an extremely small 
insect with eight legs dust mites 2 [CHILD] infor- 
mal a small child You're so cold, you poor little 
mite! 3 a mite mainly UK informal slightly He 
seemed a mite embarrassed. 


mitigate /'mitigeit/. verb [T] to reduce the 
harmful effects of something emitigation 
/,mitr'gerf?n/ noun [U] 

mitigating /'mitigeitin/ adjective mitigating 
circumstances/factors facts that make some- 
thing bad that someone has done seem less 
bad or less serious 


mitochondrion /,mnaitov'kondrion/ noun [C] 
plural mitochondria BIOLOGY in a cell, a long or 
round piece found in the cytoplasm (= sub- 
stance surrounding the nucleus) that produces 
energy for the cell by breaking down food See 
picture at cell 


mitosis /mar'toosis/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the type 
of cell division in which one cell divides into 
two identical cells, each with the same num- 
ber of chromosomes as the original cell 2Com- 
pare meiosis 


mitral valve /‘maitral,velv/ noun [C] ANATOMY 
the valve (= part that opens and closes) in the 
heart which stops blood from returning into 
the atrium (= upper space ) ĐSee picture at heart 


mitt /mit/ noun [C] SPORT a thick leather glove 
(= cover for the hand) used for catching a base- 
ball See colour picture Sports 2 on page Centre 15 


o«mix? /miks/ verb 1 [COMBINE SUBSTANCES] |I, T] If two 


or more substances mix, they combine to 
make one substance, and if you mix two or 
more substances, you combine them to make 
one substance. Mix the powder with water to 
form a paste. o Put the chocolate, butter, and 
egg in a bowl and mix them all together. o Oil 
and water don't mix. 2 [COMBINE QUALITIES ETC] [I, 
T] to have or do two or more qualities, styles, 
activities, etc at the same time a feeling of an- 
ger mixed with sadness 3 [MEET] [I] to meet and 
talk to people She enjoys going to parties and 
mixing with people. 
mix sth/sb up phrasal verb to confuse two peo- 
ple or things by thinking that one person or 
thing is the other person or thing People often 
mix them up because they look so similar. 

mix sth up phrasal verb to cause a group of 
things to be untidy or badly organized The 
books were all mixed up in a box. 


a mix of sth e an ethnic/racial/social mix 


mix? /miks/ noun 1 [COMBINATION] [C] a combina- 
tion of things or people, often in a group [usu- 
ally singular] There's a good mix of nationalities 
in the class. 2 [POWDER] [C, U] a powder to which 
you add liquid in order to make something 
cake mix 


mixed /mikst/ adjective 1 made of a combina- 
tion of different people or things a racially 
mixed area o a mixed salad 2 mixed feelings If 
you have mixed feelings about something, you 
are pleased and not pleased at the same time. 
SSee also: a mixed blessing 
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O= Important words to learn 


mixed e'conomy noun [C] ECONOMICS an 
economic system in which some industries 
are controlled privately and some by the 
government 


mixed ‘fraction noun [C] MATHEMATICS a com- 
bination of a whole number and a fraction 


mixed-race /mikst'reis/ adjective describes a 
person whose parents are of different races 
(= the groups that people are divided into 
according to their physical characteristics) 


mixed 'up adjective informal 1 confused I got 
a bit mixed up and thought we were supposed 
to be there at eight. 2 be mixed up in sth to be 
involved in an activity that is bad or illegal 
3 be mixed up with sb to be involved with some- 
one who has a bad influence on you Her son 
got mixed up with the wrong people. 


mixer /'mikso'/ noun [C] a machine that mixes 
things an electric mixer 


omixture /'mikstfo/ noun 1 


SUBSTANCE] [C, U] a 


substance made of other substances that havegumodelt /'mpdl/ noun [C] 1 


been combined Add milk to the mixture and 
stir until smooth. 2 [STYLES/IDEAS] [no plural] when 
there is a combination of two or more ideas, 
qualities, styles, etc Their house is decorated 
in a mixture of styles. 


mix-up /'miksap/ noun [C] informal when there 
is a mistake because things are confused [usu- 
ally singular] There was a mix-up with the bags 
at the airport. 


ml MEASURES written abbreviation for mililitre 
(= a unit for measuring liquid) 


mm MEASURES written abbreviation for milli- 
metre (= a unit for measuring length) 


moan /moun/ verb |I] 1 [COMPLAIN] to complain or 
speak in a way that shows you are unhappy 
She's always moaning about something. 
2 [SOUND] to make a low sound, especially be- 
cause you are in pain He lay on the floor moan- 
ing. emoan noun |C] 


mob! /mpb/ noun [|C] a large group of people 
that is often violent or not organized an angry 
mob 


mob? /mpb/ verb [T] mobbing, past mobbed If a 
group of people mob someone, they get close 
to them, often to get their photograph or 
signature. [often passive] She was mobbed by 
photographers. 


mobile’ /'moobail/ (3) /'moobol/ adjective able 
to move or be moved easily a mobile home 
Opposite immobile 


o«mobile? /'moeobal/ (9 /'moeobil/ noun [C] 
1 [TELEPHONE] a mobile phone 2 [DECORATION] a dec- 
oration made of objects on threads that hang 
down and move in the air 


o« mobile 'phone noun [C] a telephone that you 
can carry everywhere with you 


mobilize (also UK -ise) /'mooubilaiz/ verb 1 [POL 
ITICS] [T] to organize a group of people so that 
they support or oppose something or someone 
He's trying to mobilize support for the strike. 
2 WAR] (I, T] formal to prepare for a war The 
forces were fully mobilized for action. emobili- 
zation /,moobilar'zerf^n/ noun [U] 


moderation 


mock? /m»k/ verb |I, T] to laugh at someone or 
something in an unkind way The older kids 
mocked him whenever he made a. mistake. 


mock? /mpk/ adjective [always before noun] not 
real but appearing or pretending to be exactly 
like something a mock exam o mock leather 


mockery /'mpbk'ri/ noun [U] 1 when someone 
laughs at someone or something in an unkind 
way 2 make a mockery of sth to make some- 
thing seem stupid The latest outbreak of fight- 
ing makes a mockery of the peace process. 


modal verb /'moudol,vs:b/ (also modal) noun 
[C] LANGUAGE a verb, for example ‘can’, ‘might’, 
or ‘must’, that is used before another verb to 
show that something is possible, necessary, 
etc DSee Extra help page Modal verbs on page Centre 
34. 


mode /moud/ noun [C] formal 1 a way of doing 
something a mode of transport 2 
MATHEMATICS the number or value which 
appears most often in a particular set 


PERSON] Someone 
whose job is to wear fashionable clothes, be in 
photographs, etc in order to advertise things 
a fashion model 2 [COPY] a smaller copy of a real 
object, often used to show how something 
works or what it looks like 3 [EXAMPLE] someone 
or something that is an example for others to 
copy a model of good behaviour 4 [DESIGN] a de- 
sign of machine or car that is made by a par- 
ticular company I think her car is a slightly 
older model. See also: role model 


model? /'mpbd'l/ verb |I, T] UK modelling, past 
modelled, US modeling, past modeled to wear 
clothes in fashion shows, magazines, etc as a 
model 
be modelled on sth phrasal verb to be based 
on the design of something else The house is 
modelled on a 16th century castle. 
model yourself on sb phrasal verb to try to 
make yourself very similar to someone else 


modelling /'modlip/ noun [U] 1 the job of be- 
ing a fashion model 2 making models of ob- 
jects, for example when designing them 


modem /'maudem/ noun [C] COMPUTING a piece 
of equipment that is used to send information 
from a computer through a telephone line, ca- 
ble or other link 2See Extra help page The Web 
and the Internet on page Centre 36. 


moderate’ /'mod'rot/ adjective 1 average in 
size or amount and not too much Eating a 
moderate amount of fat is healthy. 2 POLITICS 
not extreme, especially relating to political 
opinions a moderate political group emoder- 
ately adverb 


moderate? /'mpd'rot/ noun [C] POLITICS some- 
one who does not have extreme political opin- 
ions 

moderate? /'mpd’reit/ verb [T] to make some- 
thing less extreme He's trying to moderate his 
drinking. 

moderation /,mpd»r'erf:n/ noun 1 in modera- 
tion If you do something in moderation, you 
do not do it too much. I only drink alcohol in 
moderation now. 2 [U] when you control your 
feelings or actions and stop them from becom- 
ing extreme 
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modern 


o«modern /'mpd^n/ adjective 1 [NOW] relating to 
the present time and not to the past modern 
society o the stresses of modern life 2 NEW] us- 
ing the newest ideas, design, technology, etc 
and not traditional modern art/architecture 
o modern medicine emodernity /mod's:nati/ 
noun |U] formal when something is modern 


modern-day /'mpd:ndei/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] relating to the present time and not 
to the past a modern-day version of Shake- 
speare 


modernize (also UK -ise) /'mpd^naiz/ verb |I, T] 
to make something more modern or to become 
more modern We really need to modernize our 
image. emodernization /,mpd^nar'zeifÀn/ noun 
[u] 

modern ‘languages noun [plural] LANGUAGE 
languages that are spoken now such as Span- 
ish or German 


modest /'mpdist/ adjective 1 [NOT LARGE] not 
large in size or amount, or not expensive a 
modest amount of money o Their house is quite 
modest in size. 2 [NOT PROUD| If you are modest, 
you do not talk in a proud way about your 
skills or successes. He's very modest about his 
achievements. emodestly adverb 


modesty /'mpdisti/ noun [U] when you do not 
talk in a proud way about your skills or suc- 
cesses 


modicum /'mbdikom/ noun formal a modicum 
of sth a small amount of something a modicum 
of success 

modification /,mbdifr'keifjn/ noun [C, U] a 
small change to something We've made a few 
modifications to the system. 


modifier /'modifar/ noun [C] LANGUAGE in 
grammar, a word that describes or limits the 
meaning of another word 


modify /'modifai/ verb [T] 1 to change some- 
thing in order to improve it [often passive] The 
plans will have to be modified to reduce costs. 
o genetically modified food 2 LANGUAGE In 
grammar, a word that modifies another word 
describes or limits the meaning of that word. 
Adjectives modify nouns. 

module /'mpdju:l/ noun [C] 1 EDUCATION UK a 
part of a university or college course 2 a part 
of an object that can operate alone, especially 
a part of a spacecraft 

mogul /'moug!l/ noun [C] an important, pow- 
erful person media/movie moguls 

Mohammed /mə'hæmıd/ noun RELIGION the 
Arab holy man on whose life and teachings 
Islam is based 

moist /moist/ adjective slightly wet Keep the 
soil moist but not wet. emoisten /'mois»n/ verb 
(Il, T] to make something slightly wet, or to be- 
come slightly wet 

moisture /'moist[o/ noun [U] very small drops 
of water in the air or on a surface 

moisturizer (also UK -iser) /'moistforaizo'/ 
noun |C, U] a substance which you put on your 
skin to make it less dry emoisturize (also UK 
-ise) /'morstf^rarz/ verb [T] to put moisturizer 
on your skin 

molar? /'moulo'/ noun [C] ANATOMY one of the 
large teeth at the back of the mouth used for 


omoment /'moumont/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


crushing food Z2Compare incisor, canine DSee 
picture at skull 


molar? /'moulo'/ adjec- 
tive MEASURES con- 
tained in one mole 
(= unit of measure- 
ment of the amount of 
a substance) molar 
mass/volume 


molasses /məv'læsız/ 
(also UK treacle) noun 
[U] FOOD a sweet, thick, 
dark liquid used in 
sweet dishes molar 


mold /mould/ noun, verb US spelling of mould 
moldy /'mouldi/ adjective US spelling of mouldy 


mole /moul/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH a small, dark 
mark on the skin 2 [ANIMAL] a small animal with 
black fur that digs holes in the soil and lives 
under the ground 3 [PERSON] informal someone 
who gives other organizations or governments 
secret information about the organization 
where they work 4 MEASURES a unit of meas- 
urement of the amount of a substance 


molecular /mo'ekjolo/ adjective PHYSICS, 
CHEMISTRY made from or relating to molecules 


molecular 'weight noun [U] PHYSICS, CHEM- 
ISTRY the weight of a molecule, found by add- 
ing together the atomic masses of all the 
atoms it contains 


molecule /'molikju:l/ noun [C] PHYSICS, CHEM- 
ISTRY the smallest unit of a substance, consist- 
ing of one or more atoms 


molehill /'moulhil/ noun [C] 2See: make a moun- 
tain out of a molehill 


molest /məv'lest/ verb [T] to hurt or attack 
someone in a sexual way He was accused of 
molesting children. emolestation /,məules- 
'terfən/ noun [U] 


mom /mom/ US (UK mum) noun [|C] informal 
mother My mom phoned last night. o Can we 
go now, Mom? 


[SHORT TIME] [C] a 
very short period of time I'll be back in a mo- 
ment. o For a moment I thought it was Anna. 
o Could you wait a moment? 2 [POINT IN TIME] [C] 
a point in time Just at that moment, the 
phone rang. 3 at the moment now I’m afraid 
she's not here at the moment. 4 for the moment 
If you do something for the moment, you are 
doing it now but might do something different 
in the future. 5 the moment (that) as soon as 
I'll call you the moment I hear anything. 6 have 
a senior, blond etc moment informal to be- 
have, for a short time, in a way which shows 
you are old, silly, etc Tve just had a senior mo- 
ment - I couldn't remember why I'd gone into 
the kitchen. DSee also: on the spur? of the moment 


momentarily /'moumontrli/ adverb for a 
very short time J momentarily forgot his name. 


momentary /'moument'i/ adjective lasting for 
a very short time a momentary lapse of mem- 
ory 

momentous /moo'mentos/ adjective A mo- 
mentous decision, event, etc is very important 
because it has a big effect on the future. 
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O= Important words to learn 


gain/gather/lose momentum e keep up/ 
maintain the momentum e the momentum 
for/of sth 


momentum /moo'mentom/ noun [U] 1 when 
something continues to move, increase, or de- 
velop fo gain/gather momentum o The play- 
ers seemed to lose momentum halfway 
through the game. 2 PHYSICS in science, the 
force that makes something continue to move 


momma /'mpmo/ noun |C] US another word for 
mommy 


mommy /'momi/ US (UK mummy) noun [|C] in- 
formal a word for *mother', used especially by 
children 7 want my mommy! o Can I have some 
candy, Mommy? 


Mon written abbreviation for Monday 
monarch /'mpnok/ noun [C] a king or queen 


monarchy /'monoki/ noun 1 POLITICS [U, no plu- 
ral] when a country is ruled by a king or queen 
2 POLITICS [C] a country that is ruled by a king 
or queen 


monastery /'mpnostri/ noun [C] RELIGION a 
building where men live as a religious group 


monastic /mo'nestik/ adjective RELIGION relat- 
ing to a monk (= religious man) or a monas- 
tery 


o«Monday /'mander/ (written abbreviation Mon) 
noun |C, U] the day of the week after Sunday 
and before Tuesday 


monetary /'manit^ri/ adjective ECONOMICS re- 
lating to money 


borrow/earn/lend/pay/raise/save/spend 
money 


o«money /'mani/ noun [U] ECONOMICS, FINANCE the 


coins or banknotes (- pieces of paper with val- 
ues) that are used to buy things How much 
money have you got? o He spends all his money 
on clothes and CDs. o The company's not mak- 
ing (= earning) any money at the moment. 2 See 
also: pocket money 


'money ,order US (UK postal order) noun [C] 
FINANCE an official piece of paper bought at a 
post office that you can send instead of money 


'money supply noun (C usually singular] ECO- 
NOMICS all the money which is in use in a 
country 


mongrel /'mangr’l/ noun [C] a dog that is a mix 
of different breeds 


monies /'maniz/ noun [plural] formal FINANCE 
amounts of money 


monitor? /'mpnito/ noun [C] 1 COMPUTING a 
Screen that shows information or pictures, 
usually connected to a computer a colour mon- 
itor DSee colour picture The Office on page Centre 5 
2 [MACHINE] a machine, often in a hospital, that 
measures something such as the rate that 
your heart beats a heart monitor 3 |PERSON 
someone who watches something to make cer- 
tain that it is done correctly or fairly a human 
rights monitor 
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485 


monozygotic 


monitor? /'monito'/ verb |T] to watch some- 
thing carefully and record your results to mon- 
itor progress 


monk /manyk/ noun [C] RELIGION a member of a 
group of religious men living apart from other 
people 

monkey /‘manki/ noun [C] a hairy animal with 
a long tail that lives in hot countries and 
climbs trees 


mono- /mpnoo-/ prefix one or single monolin- 
gual o a monologue 


monochrome /'mpnokroum/ adjective A mon- 
ochrome image is only in black, white, and 
grey and not in colour. 


monocotyledon /,mpnou,kotrli:don/ noun [C] 
BIOLOGY a plant that produces flowers and has 
only one cotyledon (- leaf part inside the seed) 
emonocotyledonous /,mpnou,koptiliidonos/ ad- 
jective 

monogamy /mo'npgomi/ noun [U] SOCIETY 
when someone has a sexual relationship with 
only one person emonogamous adjective relat- 
ing to monogamy a monogamous relation- 
ship 

monolingual /,moneau'lingw*l/ adjective LAN- 
GUAGE using only one language monolingual 
dictionaries 


monolithic /,mpnou'lióik/ adjective large and 
powerful 


monologue (also US monolog) /'mon:lng/ 
noun [C] a long speech by one person, often in 
a performance 


monomer /'mpnooumo'/ noun |C] CHEMISTRY a 
chemical compound whose simple molecules 
can join together to form polymers 


mononucleosis /,mpnoo,njutkli'ousis/ US (UK 
glandular fever) noun [U] HEALTH an infectious 
disease that makes your glands (- small or- 
gans in your body) swell and makes you feel 
tired 


monopolize (also UK -ise) /ma'nvp*laiz/ verb 
[T] to control a situation by being the only 
person or organization involved in it 


monopoly /mo'nppili/ noun [C] 1 SYSTEM] when 
a company or organization is the only one in 
an area of business or activity and has com- 
plete control of it They have a monopoly on 
the postal service. 2 [COMPANY] a company or 
other organization that has a monopoly in a 
particular industry 


monosaccharide / monou'sek*raid/ noun [C] 
CHEMISTRY a simple type of carbohydrate, such 
as glucose and fructose, formed of molecules 
that cannot be broken down into any simpler 
form Compare polysaccharide 


monosyllabic /,monousi'lebik/ adjective us- 
ing only short words such as ‘yes’ or ‘no’, usu- 
ally because you do not want to talk 


monotonous /ma'nvt’nes/ adjective If some- 
thing is monotonous, it is boring because it 
stays the same. a monotonous voice o monot- 
onous work emonotonously adverb 


monozygotic /,mpnouzargptik/ adjective BI- 
OLOGY Monozygotic twins develop from the 
same egg and are often called identical twins. 
S Compare dizygotic 
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omonth /man0/ noun [C] 1 


monsoon 


monsoon /mopn'su:n/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY the 
season when there is heavy rain in Southern 
Asia 


monster /'mpnsto/ noun [C] an imaginary 
creature that is large, ugly, and frightening 


monstrous /'mpnstras/ adjective 1 
bad or cruel a monstrous crime 2 
like a monster 


BAD| very 
IMONSTER 


PART OF YEAR| one of 
the twelve periods of time that a year is di- 
vided into last/next month o Your birthday's 
this month, isn't it? 2 [FOUR WEEKS] a period of 
approximately four weeks I saw him about 
three months ago. 


monthly /‘man6li/ adjective, adverb happening 
or produced once a month a monthly meeting 
o a monthly magazine 


monument /'mpnjomont/ noun [C] 1 [REMEMBER 
a building or other structure that is built to 
make people remember an event in history or 
a famous person a national monument o They 
built the statue as a monument to all the sol- 
diers who died. 2 [OLD PLACE] an old building or 
place that is important in history an ancient 
monument 


monumental /,nbnjo'ment/l/ adjective very 
large a monumental task 


moo /mu:/ noun [|C] the sound that a cow makes 
emoo verb |I] mooing, past mooed 


be in a [bad/confident/foul/good, etc] mood e 
mood changes/swings e a bad/foul/good 
mood 


omood /mu:d/ noun 1 [C, U] the way someone 


feels at a particular time to be in a good/bad 
mood © The public mood changed dramati- 
cally after the bombing. 2 be in a mood to not 
be friendly to other people because you are 
feeling angry 3 be in the mood for sth/to do sth 
to want to do or have something I not really 
in the mood for shopping at the moment. 4 be 
in no mood for sth/to do sth to not want to do 
something with someone else, often because 
you are angry with them 5 LANGUAGE [C] in 
grammar, one of the different ways a sentence 
is being used, for example to give an order, 
express a fact, etc the indicative/imperative 
mood 


moody /'mu:di/ adjective If someone is moody, 
they are often unfriendly because they feel an- 
gry or unhappy. emoodily adverb emoodiness 
noun [U] 


o«moon /mu:n/ noun 1 the moon ASTRONOMY the 


round object that shines in the sky at night 


and moves around the Earth 2 crescent/full/o«more?’ /mo:/ quantifier 1 


new moon ASTRONOMY the shape made by the 
amount of the moon that you can see at a par- 
ticular time 3 ASTRONOMY [C] a round object 
like the moon that moves around another 
planet 4 once in a blue moon rarely We only 
go out once in a blue moon. 5 be over the moon 
UK to be very pleased about something "J bet 
she was pleased with her results." "She was 
over the moon." 


o«moral' /'morl/ adjective 1 


O= Important words to learn 


'moon buggy noun [C] a vehicle used for 
driving on the moon 


moonlight /mu:nlait/ noun [U] light that 
comes from the moon In the moonlight she 
looked even more beautiful. emoonlit adjective 
[always before noun] with light from the moon 


moor /mo:/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY an open area 
in the countryside that is covered with rough 
grass and bushes [usually plural] the Yorkshire 
Moors 


moose /mu:s/ noun |C] plural moose a large 
deer that comes from North America 


moot point /,mu:t'pomt/ noun [C] a subject 
that people cannot agree about 


mop’ /mop/ noun [C] a piece of equipment used 
for cleaning floors that has a long handle and 
thick strings at one end 


mop? /mpp/ verb [T] mopping, past mopped to 
use a mop to mop the floor 
mop sth up phrasal verb to use a cloth or mop 
to remove liquid from a surface 


moraine /mvr'em/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a large 
mass of rocks and soil that is carried along 
with a glacier (- large mass of ice) and re- 
mains when the glacier melts 


RIGHT AND WRONG] [al- 
ways before noun] relating to beliefs about what 
is right or wrong moral standards/values 
oa moral issue 2 [GOOD CHARACTER] behaving in 
a way that most people think is correct and 
honest He's a very moral person. Opposite im- 
moral >Compare amoral emorally adverb morally 
wrong 


moral? /‘morl/ noun [C] something you learn 
from a story or event about how to behave The 
moral of the story is never lie. 


boost/damage/improve/raise/undermine 
morale e high/low morale 


morale /mo'ra:l/ noun [U] the amount of confi- 
dence or hope for the future that people feel 
The pay increase should help to improve staff 
morale. 


morality /mə'ræləti/ noun [U] ideas and beliefs 
about what is right or wrong 


morals /'mprolz/ noun [plural] principles of 
good behaviour He doesn't care what he does, 
he has no morals at all. 


imoral su'pport noun [U] help and encourage- 
ment Roz has said she'll come with me for 
moral support. 


morbid /'mo:bid/ adjective showing too much 
interest in unpleasant things such as death a 
morbid fascination with death 


IN ADDITION] something 
in addition to what you already have Would 
anyone like some more food? o I need a bit more 
money. 2 [GREATER AMOUNT] a greater number or 
amount of people or things There are a lot 
more people here today than yesterday. o He 
knows more about computers than I do. 3 more 
and more an increasing number More and 
more people are choosing not to get married. 
>See also: any more 
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O= Important words to learn 


more 


The opposite of more is fewer for countable nouns and 


less for uncountable nouns. 

He takes more exercise now. 
He takes less exercise now. 
He smokes fewer cigarettes. 


o«more? /mo:/ adverb 1 more beautiful/difficult/ 
interesting, etc used to show that someone or 
something has a greater amount of a quality 
than someone or something else It’s more ex- 
pensive than the others. o She's far more intel- 
ligent than her sister. 2 used to show that 
something happens a greater number of times 
than before We eat out a lot more than we used 
to. 3 more or less almost We've more or less fin- 
ished work on the house. 4 more and more more 
as time passes It’s becoming more and more 
difficult to pass the exam. DSee also: any more 


more 


More is used to form the comparative of many adjectives 
and adverbs that have two or more syllables. 


a more expensive hotel 

Could you drive more slowly please? 
an-expensiver hotel 

The opposite of the adverb more is less. 
a less expensive hotel 


moreover /mo:r'suva'/ adverb formal also It is 
a cheap and, moreover, effective way of dealing 
with the problem. 


morgue /mo:g/ noun [C] a building or room 
where dead bodies are prepared and kept be- 
fore a funeral 


Mormon /'mo:mon/ adjective RELIGION belong- 
ing or relating to a Christian group that was 
started in the US by Joseph Smith eMormon 
noun |C] 


omorning /'mo:nin/ noun |C, U] 1 the first half 
of the day, from the time when the sun rises 
or you wake up until the middle of the day 
Friday morning o tomorrow morning o I got 
up late this morning. 2 in the morning a dur- 
ing the early part of the day I listen to the radio 
in the morning. b tomorrow morning I'll pack 
my bags in the morning. 3 314I, etc o'clock in 
the morning 3/4, etc o'clock in the night My car 
alarm went off at 3 o'clock in the morning. 
4 (Good) morning. used to say hello to someone 
in the morning 


moron /'‘mo:ron/ noun [|C] informal a very 
stupid person emoronic /mo:'ronik/ adjective 
informal stupid 

morose /mo'roos/ adjective If someone is mo- 
rose, they are not friendly or happy and they 
talk very little. 

morphine /'mo:fi:n/ noun [U] HEALTH a power- 
ful drug that is used to reduce pain 

morsel /'ma:s:l/ noun [C] a small piece of some- 
thing a morsel of food 


mortal" /'mo:t^l/ adjective 1 not living forever 
SOpposite immortal 2 mortal danger/fear/terror, 
etc extreme danger/fear/terror, etc, because 


you could die emortally adverb mortally 


wounded 

mortal? /'mo:t*l/ noun [C] literary a human be- 
ing 

mortality /mo:'taloti/ noun [U] 1 [NUMBER] the 


number of deaths at a particular time or ina 
particular place infant mortality o the mor- 
tality rate 2 |Nor LIVING FOREVER] the way that 
people do not live forever Her death made him 
more aware of his own mortality. 


mortar /'mo:to/ noun 1 [WEAPON] [C] a heavy gun 
that fires explosives high into the air a mor- 
tar attack/bomb 2 [MIXTURE] [UJ a mixture of 
substances, for example sand and water, that 
is used between bricks or stones to keep them 
together 


get/have/pay off/take out a mortgage e a 
mortgage payment 


mortgage /'mo:gid3/ noun [C] FINANCE money 
that you borrow to buy a home a monthly 
mortgage payment 

mortified /'mo:tifaid/ adjective very embar- 
rassed 


mortify /'mo:tifai/ verb be mortified to feel very 
embarrassed or upset about something I told 
her she'd upset John and she was mortified. 

mortuary /'mo:tJwri/ noun [C] a building or 
room where dead bodies are prepared and 
kept before a funeral 


mosaic /mou'zenk/ noun |C, U] ART a picture or 
pattern that is made with small pieces of col- 
oured stone, glass, etc 


Moslem /'mpzlom/ noun [C] RELIGION another 
spelling of Muslim (= someone who believes in 
Islam) eMoslem adjective 


mosque /mpsk/ noun [C] RELIGION a building 
where Muslims say their prayers 


mosquito /mv'ski:təu/ noun [C] plural mosqui- 
toes a small flying insect that sucks your 
blood, sometimes causing malaria (7 a serious 
disease) mosquito bites 


moss /mps/ noun [C, UJ a very small, green 
plant that grows on the surface of rocks, trees, 
etc 


o«most' /moost/ adverb 1 the most attractive/im- 
portant/popular, etc used to show that someone 
or something has the greatest amount of a 
quality She's the most beautiful girl I've ever 
seen. o There are various reasons but this is the 
most important. 2 more than anyone or any- 
thing else Which subject do you like most? 
o Sam enjoyed the swings most of all. 


most 


The adverb most is used to form the superlative of many 
adjectives and adverbs. 


the most beautiful actress in the world 


omost? /moust/ quantifier 1 [ALMOST ALL] almost all 
of a group of people or things Most people 
think he's guilty. o Most of our students walk 
to school. 2 [MORE THAN] a larger amount than 
anyone or anything else This one costs the 
most. o Which of you earns most? 3 the most 
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the largest number or amount possible That’s 
the most I can pay you. 4 make the most of sth 
to take full advantage of something because it 
may not last long We should make the most of 
this good weather. 5 at (the) most not more 
than a particular amount or number The jour- 
ney will take an hour at the most. 


o«mostly /'moustli/ adverb mainly or most of the 
time She reads mostly romantic novels. 


motel /məv'tel/ noun [C] a hotel for people who 
are travelling by car 


moth /m»90/ noun [C] an insect with large wings 
that often flies at night and is attracted to light 
DSee picture at insect 


o«mother /'m4óo'/ noun [C] 1 your female parent 
a single mother o My mother and father are 
divorced. 2 Mother RELIGION the title of an im- 
portant nun (= woman who lives in a female 
religious group) Mother Teresa 2See also: sur- 
rogate mother 


motherhood /'madahud/ noun [U] when some- 
one is a mother 


mother-in-law /'maórrinjo:/ noun [|C] plural 
mothers-in-law the mother of your husband or 
wife 

motherly /'maóli/ adjective A motherly 
woman is like a mother, usually because she 
is kind and looks after people. 

'Mother's Day noun [C, U] a Sunday in the 
spring when people give their mothers pres- 
ents to show their love 


‘mother (tongue noun [C] LANGUAGE the first 
language that you learn when you are a child 


motif /mou'ti:f/ noun [C] a small design used as 
a decoration on something a floral motif 


motion’ /'moouf»n/ noun 1 [MOVEMENT] [U] when 
or how something moves The motion of the 
boat made him feel sick. 2 [ACTION] [C] a single 
action or movement She made a motion with 
her hand. 3 [SUGGESTION] [C] a suggestion that 
you make in a formal meeting or court of law 
to propose/oppose a motion 4 set sth in mo- 
tion to make something start to happen 5 go 
through the motions to do something that you 
have to do without enthusiasm Z5See also: slow 
motion 


motion? /'moof*n/ verb motion (for/to) sb to do 
sth to make a movement as a sign for someone 
to do something She motioned him to sit down. 


motionless /'mouJ[onlos/ adjective not moving 
He stood motionless in the middle of the road. 


motivate /'moutiveit/ verb [T] 1 [ENTHUSIASTIC] to 
make someone enthusiastic about doing some- 
thing [+ to do sth] Teaching is all about moti- 
vating people to learn. 2 [CAUSE] to cause 
someone to behave in a particular way [often 
passive] Some people are motivated by greed. 
emotivated adjective a racially motivated crime 
o a very motivated student (= one who works 
hard and wants to succeed) 


sb's main/primary motivation e the motiva- 
tion behind/for sth 


motivation /,mooti'ver[n/ noun 1 [ENTHUSIASM 
[U] enthusiasm for doing something There is a 
lack of motivation among the staff. 2 [REASON] [C 


O= Important words to learn 


the need or reason for doing something What 
was the motivation for the attack? 


motivational /,mouti'ver[?n3l/ adjective [always 
before noun] giving you encouragement to do 
ething a motivational speaker 


have a motive e an ulterior/underlying mo- 
tive e the motive behind/for sth 


motive /'mouotiv/ noun [C] a reason for doing 
something Te police don't yet know the 
motive for the killing. 


motor’ /'məvtə/ noun [C] the part of a machine 
or vehicle that changes electricity or fuel into 
movement and makes it work an electric motor 


motor? /'mooto'/ adjective [always before noun] 
relating to cars motor racing 


motorbike /'moutobaik/ noun [C] a vehicle 
with two wheels and an engine 


motorcycle /'mouto,saikl/ noun [C] a motor- 
bike 

motoring /'mootorm/ adjective [always before 
noun] UK relating to driving a motoring offence 


motorist /'moutrist/ noun [C] someone who 
drives a car 


imotor 'neuron noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY a 
nerve cell that sends messages to muscles or 
glands (= organs that produce chemical sub- 
stances in the body) 


‘motor racing noun [U] SPORT the sport of 
driving extremely fast and powerful cars 
around a track 


motorway /'moutowei/ UK (US freeway, ex- 
pressway, interstate) noun [C] a long, wide road, 
usually used by traffic travelling fast over 
long distances 


mottled /'motld/ adjective A mottled pattern 
has a mixture of dark and light areas. mottled 
skin 

motto /'mptau/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a short 
phrase that expresses someone’s purpose or 
beliefs Her motto is, "Work hard, play hard". 


mould? UK (US mold) /mould/ noun 1 BIOL- 
OGY [U] a green or black substance that grows 
in wet places or on old food 2 [C] a container 
that is used to make something in a particular 
shape a chocolate mould 3 break the mould to 
do something differently after it has been done 
in the same way for a long time 


mould? UK (US mold) /mould/ verb [T] to make 
a soft substance a particular shape moulded 
plastic 


moulding /'mouldm/ noun [U] a piece of wood, 
plastic, stone, etc. which has been made into 
a particular shape to decorate the top or bot- 
tom of a wall, or a door, window or piece of 
furniture 


mouldy UK (US moldy) /'mouldi/ adjective cov- 
ered with mould mouldy cheese 

mound /maund/ noun [|C] 1 PILE] a large pile of 
something a mound of clothes waiting to be 


ironed 2 |HiLL|a higher area of soil, like a small 
hill an ancient burial mound 


Mount /maunt/ noun [C] used in the names of 
mountains Mount Everest 
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O= Important words to learn 


mount /maunt/ verb 1 mount a campaign/chal- 
lenge/protest, etc to arrange a series of organ- 
ized activities that will achieve a particular 
result 2 {INCREASE] [I] to increase in amount or 
level Tension in the room was mounting. 
3 mount sth on/to, etc to fix an object onto 
something They've mounted a camera on the 
wall by the door. 4 [GO UP] [T] to go up something 
to mount the stairs 5 [RIDE] [T] to get on a horse 
or bicycle DOpposite dismount 
mount up phrasal verb to gradually become a 
large amount My homework is really mounting 
up this week. 


omountain /'mauntin/ noun [C] 1 GEOGRAPHY a 


very high hill £o climb a mountain o a moun- 
tain range 2 informal a large pile of some- 
thing There's a mountain of papers on my 
desk. 3 make a mountain out of a molehill to 
deal with a small problem as if it were a big 
problem 


‘mountain bike noun [C] SPORT a bicycle with 
thick tyres, originally made for people to ride 
on hills and rough ground 


mountainous /'mauntinos/ adjective GEOGRA- 
PHY A mountainous area has a lot of moun- 
tains. 


mourn /mo:n/ verb |l, T] to feel very sad because 
someone has died He mourned for his dead 
son every day. 


mourner /'mo:no/ noun |C] someone at a 
funeral 


mournful /'mo:nf*l/ adjective very sad a 
mournful voice emournfully adverb 


mourning /'mo:nip/ noun [U] when someone 
mourns the death of someone else a period of 
mourning o She's in mourning for her hus- 
band. 


mouse /maus/ noun [|C] plural mice 1 
COMPUTING a small piece of equipment con- 
nected to a computer that you move with your 
hand to control what the computer does See 
colour picture The Office on page Centre 5 2 a small 
animal with fur and a long, thin tail 


‘mouse mat noun [C] COMPUTING a flat piece of 
material on which you move the mouse of 
your computer 


mousse /mu:s/ noun |C, U] 1 FOOD a soft, cold 
food that is often sweet and usually has eggs 
or cream in it chocolate mousse 2 a substance 
that you put in your hair so that it stays in a 
particular shape 


moustache (also US mustache) /mo'sta:f/ 
@ /'mastef/ noun [C] a line of hair that some 
men grow above their mouths 


mousy (also mousey) /'mausi/ adjective 1 [HAIR 
Mousy hair is light brown. 2 [PERSON] A mousy 
person is shy and not very interesting. 


close/open your mouth e in your mouth 


o«mouth /mau0/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY the part of 
the face that is used for eating and speaking 
>See colour picture The Body on page Centre 13 
2 mouth of a cave/tunnel, etc the opening or en- 
trance of a cave/tunnel, etc 3 mouth of a river 
GEOGRAPHY where a river goes into the sea 
S See also: butter’ wouldn't melt in sb's mouth 
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o«move!' /mu:v/ verb 1 


move 


mouthful /'mao6ful/ noun [C] the amount of 
food or drink that you can put into your 
mouth at one time 


mouthpiece /'mav6pi:s/ noun [C] a person, 
newspaper, etc that expresses the opinions of 
the government or a political group 


mouthwash /'mau0wpf/ noun [|U] a liquid 
used to make your mouth clean and fresh 


movable /'mu:vobl/ adjective able to be moved 


CHANGE PLACE] [I] If a person 
or an organization moves, they go to a differ- 
ent place to live or work. Eventually, he moved 
to Germany. o She's moving into a new apart- 
ment. o Our children have all moved away. 
2 [POSITION] [I, T] to change place or position, or 
to make something change place or position 
We moved the chairs to another room. o Some- 
one was moving around upstairs. 3 move 
ahead/along/forward, etc to make progress with 
something that you have planned to do The 
department is moving ahead with changes to its 
teaching programme. 4 [I] to take action 
[+ to do sth] The company moved swiftly to find 
new products. 5 [TIME] [T] to change the time or 
order of something We need to move the meet- 
ing back a few days. 6 [FEELING] [T] to make some- 


one have strong feelings of sadness or 
sympathy [often passive] J was deeply moved by 
his speech. o Many people were moved to tears 
(= were so sad they cried). 2Compare unmoved 
7 move house UK to leave your home in order 
to live in a new one 8 get moving informal to 
hurry 


move or travel? 


Move means to change position or put something in a 
different position. 


Could you move back a bit, please? 
Why don't you move the table over there? 


Travel means to go from one place to another, usually 
in a vehicle. 


Most people travel to work by car. 


move in pArasal verb to begin living in a new 
home She's just moved in with her boyfriend. 
o They want to move in together before they 
get married. 

move out phrasal verb 
ticular home 

move on phrasal verb 1 [NEW PLACE] to leave the 
place where you are staying and go somewhere 
else After three days in Madrid we thought we'd 
move on. 2 [NEW ACTIVITY] to start doing a new 
activity I'd done the same job for ten years and 
felt it was time to move on. 3 [NEW SUBJECT] to 
change from one subject to another when you 
are talking or writing Let's move on to the next 
topic. 

move over phrasal verb to change the place 
where you are sitting or standing so that there 
is space for someone else to sit or stand 


move? /mu:v/ noun [|C] 1 [ACTION] something that 
you do in order to achieve something or to 
make progress in a situation "Tve told her 
she's got to find somewhere else to live." "Good 
move!" o The latest policies are clearly a move 
towards democracy. o a good career move 


o stop living in a par- 
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movement 


2 [NEW HOME/OFFICE] when you go to live or work 
in a different place T'he move will cost us a lot 
of money. 3 make a move a [MOVE] to change 
from one place or position to another He made 
a move as if to leave. b [LEAVE] UK informal to 
leave somewhere I'd better make a move or I'll 


be late. 4 get a move on informal to hurry 
Come on, get a move on! 
omovement /'mu:vment/ noun 1 [GROUP] [C] a 


group of people with the same beliefs who 
work together to achieve something the 
women's movement o the labour movement 
2 [CHANGE| [C] a change or development in the 
way people think or behave a movement to- 
wards democracy 3 [POSITION] [C, U] a change of 


position or place His movements were rather 
clumsy. 4 MUSIC [C] a part of a piece of music 
The symphony opens with a slow movement. 
5 sb's movements what someone is doing dur- 
ing a particular period of time I don't know his 
movements this week. 


make/see/watch a movie e in a movie 


o«mowvie /'mu:vi/ noun [C] US 1 a film 2 the movies 
US (UK the cinema) a cinema, or group of cin- 
emas What's playing at the movies? o Why 
don't we go to the movies tonight? 


'movie star noun [C] a famous movie actor or 
actress 


‘movie ‚theater US (UK cinema) noun [C] a 
building where you go to watch films 


moving /'mu:vip/ adjective 1 FEELING] causing 
strong feelings of sadness or sympathy a mov- 
ing tribute 2 [Nor STILL] [always before noun] A 
moving object is one that moves. a moving tar- 
get 

mow /mov/ verb [T] past tense mowed, past par- 
ticiple mown or mowed to cut grass using a ma- 
chine to mow the lawn 


mower /'mouo"/ (also lawn mower) noun [|C] a 
machine that you use to cut grass 


MP /,em'pi:/ noun [C] POLITICS abbreviation for 
Member of Parliament: someone who has been 
elected to the government of the United King- 
dom 


MP3 /empi:'Ori/ noun [C, U] COMPUTING a com- 
puter file (= collection of information) which 
stores good-quality sound in a small amount 
of space, or the technology that makes this 
possible 


MP'3 player noun [C] COMPUTING a piece of 
electronic equipment or a computer program 
for playing music that has been stored as MP3 
files (7 collections of information) 


mph MEASURES written abbreviation for miles 
per hour: a unit for measuring speed a 30 mph 
speed limit 


MPV /,empi:'vi/ UK (US minivan) noun [C] ab- 
breviation for multi-purpose vehicle: a large, 
high car which can carry more people than a 
normal car 


o=Mr /'misto'/ noun a title for a man, used before 
his family name or full name Good morning, 
Mr Smith. o This package is addressed to Mr 
Gordon Harper. 
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o«much? /matf/ quantifier 1 


o«much? /matf/ adverb more, most 1 


O= Important words to learn 


Mr, Mrs, Ms, Miss 
All these titles are used before someone's name. 


Mr is used for men. Mrs is used for women who are 
married. Miss is used for girls or for women who are not 
married. Ms is used for women and does not show if a 
woman is married. Many women prefer to use this title 
to Miss or Mrs. 


We do not use these titles on their own as a way of 
speaking to someone. Usually, we use no name. 

Can I help you? 

Can I help you, Mrs? 


MRI /,ema:r'ai/ noun [C] HEALTH abbreviation for 
magnetic resonance imaging: a system that 
produces electronic pictures of the organs in- 
side a person's body 


o=Mrs /'misiz/ noun a title for a married woman, 


used before her family name or full name 
Hello, Mrs. Jones. o Please send your applica- 
tion to the finance director, Mrs Laura Fox. 


MRSA /,ema:res'ei/ noun HEALTH abbreviation 
for Methicillin Resistant Staphylococcus Au- 
reus: a type of bacteria (= very small living 
things that causes disease) that is often found 
in hospitals and can make people very ill 


o=Ms /miz/ noun a title for a woman, used before 


her family name or full name Ms Holly Fox 


MS /,em'es/ noun |U] HEALTH abbreviation for 
multiple sclerosis (= a serious disease that 
gradually makes it difficult for a person to see, 
speak, or move) 


MSc UK (US MS) /,emes'si:/ noun [C] EDUCATION 
abbreviation for Master of Science: a higher 
university qualification in a science subject 


MTV® / emti:'vi:/ noun [U] abbreviation for Mu- 
sic Television: an organization that broadcasts 
pop music around the world 


QUESTION] In ques- 
tions, ‘much’ is used to ask about the amount 
of something. Was there much food there? 
o How much money will I need for the taxi? 
2 [NEGATIVE] In negative sentences, ‘much’ is 
used to say that there is not a large amount of 
something. She doesn’t earn much money. 
o Pete didn't say much at dinner. o "Is there any 
coffee left?" "Not much." 3 too much/so much a 
large amount of something, often more than 
you want /'d love to come, but I've got too much 
work. o We were having so much fun, I didn't 
want to go home. 4 [A LOT or| formal a lot of 
Much work remains to be done. o Much of his 
evidence was unreliable. 5 not much of a sth 
used when you want to say that a person or 
thing is a bad example of something I’m not 
much of a cook. 6 not be up to much UK infor- 
mal to be of bad quality Her latest novel isn't 
up to much. S See Common Learner Error at many 


A LOT] often 
or a lot Do you go to London much? o I don't 
like curry very much. 2 |WITH ADJECTIVES] used be- 
fore comparative adjectives (- adjectives like 
*better' and 'smaller', that are used to compare 
things) to mean 'a lot' Their old house was 
much bigger. o That's a much more sensible 
idea. o "Is her new car faster than her old one?" 
"Oh yes, much." 
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O= Important words to learn 


muck? /mak/ noun [U] informal dirt You've got 
muck on your shoes. 


muck? /mak/ verb 
muck about/around phrasal verb mainly UK 
informal to behave stupidly and waste time 
Stop mucking around, will you! 
muck sth up phrasal verb informal to do some- 
thing badly, or to spoil something J mucked up 
the interview. 


mucous membrane  ./,mjotkos'membrem/ 
noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY a thin layer of skin 
that produces mucus, for example inside the 
nose 


mucus /'mju:kos/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a thick liq- 
uid produced inside the nose and other parts 
of the body 

o«mud /mad/ noun [U] a thick liquid mixture of 

soil and water, or this mixture after it has 

dried He'd been playing football and was cov- 

ered in m. 


be/get in a muddle e a muddle over/with sth 


muddle’? /'m4dl/ noun [C, U] a situation of con- 
fusion or bad organization There was a big 
muddle over who was buying the tickets. o I'm 
in such a muddle with these bills. 


muddle? /'madl/ verb get sb/sth muddled up to 
think that a person or thing is someone or 
something else I often get Jonathan and his 
brother muddled up. 
muddle through (sth) phrasal verb to manage 
to do something although you do not know 
how to do it well None of us has any formal 
training but somehow we muddle through. 
muddle sth up phrasal verb to arrange things 
in the wrong order Please don’t muddle up 
those books - I’ve just sorted them out. 


muddled /'madid/ adjective 1 [CONFUSED] A per- 
son who is muddled is confused. He became in- 
creasingly muddled as he grew older. 2 [NOT 
ORGANIZED] Things that are muddled are badly 
organized. He left his clothes in a muddled pile 
in the corner. 


muddy /'madi/ adjective covered by or contain- 
ing mud (= mixture of soil and water) a muddy 
stream o muddy boots 


mudguard /'madga:d/ UK (US fender) noun [C] 
a curved piece of metal or plastic fixed above 
a wheel of a bicycle or motorcycle to prevent 
water or dirt from hitting the person's legs 


muesli /'mju:li/ noun [U] FOOD a mixture of 
grains, dried fruit and nuts that people eat 
with milk as part of the first meal of the day 


muffin /'matin/ noun [C] 1 FOOD a small, sweet 
cake a blueberry muffin 2 FOOD UK (US English 
muffin) a small, round, flat bread that is often 
eaten hot with butter toasted muffins 


muffle /'m4fl/ verb [T] to make a noise quieter 
and less clear The pillow muffled her screams. 
emuffled adjective Muffled sounds cannot be 
heard clearly. a muffled sound/voice o a muf- 
fled scream/cry 


muffler /'m4flo/ US (UK silencer) noun [C] a 
part of a vehicle that reduces noise 


mug! /mag/ noun [C] 1 [CUP] a large cup with 
straight sides usually used for hot drinks a 


multiple sclerosis 


coffee mug o a steaming mug of tea 2 [PERSON 
informal someone who is stupid and easily de- 
ceived I was such a mug to think he'd pay me 
back. 


mug? /mag/ verb [T] mugging, past mugged to 
attack and rob someone in a public place [often 
passive] He was mugged as he walked across the 
park. emugger noun [C] someone who mugs 
people 

mugging /'magrm/ noun |C, UJ when someone 
is attacked in a public place and money, etc 
stolen from them 


muggy /'magi/ adjective When the weather is 
muggy, it is unpleasantly warm and the air 
contains a lot of water. a muggy afternoon 


Muhammad /mə'hæmıd/ noun RELIGION an- 
other spelling of Mohammed (= the Arab holy 
man on whose life and teachings Islam is 
based) 


mule /mju:l/ noun [C] an animal whose mother 
is a horse and whose father is a donkey 
(= animal like a small horse) 


mules /mju:lz/ noun [plural] women’s shoes that 
have no back See colour picture Clothes on page 
Centre 9 


mull /mal/ verb 
mull sth over phrasal verb to think carefully 
about something for a long time, often before 
you make a decision 


mullah /‘malo/ noun |C] RELIGION a Muslim re- 
ligious teacher or leader 


multi- /malti-/ prefix many a multi-millionaire 
o a multi-storey car park 


multicellular /,malti'seljolo/ adjective BIOL- 
OGY made of many cells 


multicultural /,n4lti'kAltf»r*l/ adjective SOCI- 
ETY including people of different races and 
religions a multiculltural society 


multilingual /,malti'lmgwel/ adjective LAN- 
GUAGE using or speaking more than two lan- 
guages 

multimedia / malti'mi:dis/ adjective [always 
before noun] COMPUTING Multimedia computers 
and programs use sound, pictures, film, and 
text. multimedia software/technology 


multinational’ / malti'nefen-l/ adjective ac- 
tive in several countries, or involving people 
from several countries a multinational com- 
pany/corporation 

multinational? /malti'nefenl/ noun [C] a 
large company that produces and sells goods 
in many different countries 


multiple! /'maltipl/ adjective with several 
parts multiple injuries 


multiple? /'mAltipl/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
number that can be divided by another 
number an exact number of times Nine is a 
multiple of three. 


multiple 'choice adjective EDUCATION A mul- 
tiple choice exam or question gives you differ- 
ent answers and you choose the correct one. 


multiple sclerosis /,maltiplsklo'rousis/ noun 
[U] HEALTH a serious disease that gradually 
makes it difficult for a person to see, speak, or 
move 
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multiplex 


O= Important words to learn 


multiplex /'maltipleks/ noun [C] a cinemao«murder? /'ma:do/ noun [C, U] 1 the crime of 


which has separate screens and shows differ- 
ent films at the same time 


multiplication  /,maltipl'kerf*n/ noun [U] 
MATHEMATICS the process of multiplying a 
number with other numbers 


multiply /'maltiplai/ verb 1 [I, T] to increase by 
a large number, or to cause something to in- 
crease by a large number Jn warm weather, 
germs multiply rapidly. 2 MATHEMATICS [T] to 
add one number to itself a particular number 
of times Three multiplied by six equals eight- 
een. 


multi-purpose /,malti'ps:pos/ adjective de- 
scribes something that can be used in many 
different ways 


multiracial /,malti'reif?l/ adjective SOCIETY in- 
volving people from different races a multi- 
racial society 


multi-storey / malti'sto:ri/ UK (US multistory) 
adjective describes a building with many 
floors (UK) a multi-storey car park/(US) a mul- 
tistory office building 


multitasking /,malti'ta:skin/ noun [U] 1 the 
ability of a person to do more than one thing 
at a time Women are often very good at multi- 


intentionally killing someone £o commit mur- 
der o She was charged with attempted mur- 
der. o a murder charge/trial 2 be murder 
informal to be unpleasant or cause difficulty 
Driving in Chicago at rush hour is murder. 


o«murder? /'ma:do'/ verb [T] to kill someone in- 


tentionally and illegally [often passive] He was 
murdered by a former employee. 


murderer /'m3s:dero/ noun [C] someone who 
has committed murder a convicted murderer 


murderous /'ms:d'ros/ adjective [always before 
noun] likely to kill someone, or wanting to kill 
them a murderous dictator/regime 


murky /'ms:ki/ adjective 1 [SECRET] secret, and in- 
volving dishonest or illegal activities He has a 
murky past as an arms dealer. o the murky 
world of drug dealing 2 [Dirty] dirty and dark 
murky water 

murmur" /'ms3:mo"/ verb |I, T] to speak quietly 
so that you can only be heard by someone near 
you "Go to sleep now," she murmured. o He 
murmured a few words of sympathy. 

murmur? /'m3:mo'/ noun [C] the sound of some- 
thing being said quietly I could hear the low 
murmur of voices from behind the door. 


tasking. 2 COMPUTING when a computer doeso*muscle? /'masl/ noun 1 ANATOMY, BIOLOGY (C, 


several processes at the same time 


multitude /'maltitju:d/ noun [C] formal a large 
number of people or things a multitude of 
problems/questions 


ommum /mam/ UK (US mom) noun [C] informal 
mother I asked my mum but she said no. o Can 
we go now, Mum? 


mumble /'mambl/ verb |l, T] to speak too qui- 
etly and not clearly enough for someone to un- 
derstand you He mumbled something about 
it being a waste of time. 


mummy /'mami/ noun [C] 1 MOTHER] UK infor- 
mal (US mommy) a word for *mother', used es- 
pecially by children Come here, Mummy! o My 
mummy and daddy came too. 2 [DEAD BODY] a 
dead body covered in cloth, especially from an- 
cient Egypt 


mumps /mamps/ noun [U] HEALTH an illness 


U] one of many pieces of tissue in the body that 
are connected to bones and which produce 
movement by becoming longer or shorter 
aching joints and muscles o stomach/thigh 
muscles o I think I may have pulled (= injured) 
a muscle. 2 |U] the ability to control or 
influence people political/military muscle 


muscle? /'masl/ verb 
muscle in phrasal verb to force yourself into 
an activity in which other people do not want 
you to be involved How can we stop him 
muscling in on this project? 

muscular /'maskjolo'/ adjective 1 having firm, 
strong muscles muscular legs/arms 2 ANAT- 
OMY, BIOLOGY relating to muscles muscular 
aches/pains 


muse /mju:z/ verb [I] formal to think carefully 
about something for a long time I was just 
musing about relationships. 


that children get which makes the throat ando-museum  /mju:ziiom/ noun [C] a building 


neck swell £o have mumps 


munch /man[/ verb |I, T] to eat something in a 
noisy way She was sitting on the lawn munch- 
ing an apple. 

mundane /man'dem/ adjective ordinary, or 
not interesting a mundane task/life 


municipal /mju:'nisipil/ adjective [always before 
noun] POLITICS relating to the government of a 
town or city a municipal council/election 


munitions /mju:'nif?nz/ noun [plural] bombs, 
guns, and other military equipment a muni- 
tions factory 


mural /'mjvər1/ noun [C] ART a picture that is 
painted on a wall 


commit (a) murder e the murder of sb ea 
murder charge / investigation / victim / 
weapon 


where you can look at important objects con- 
nected with art, history, or science a museum 
of modern art 


mush /maJ/ noun [U] informal food that is un- 
pleasantly soft and wet, usually because it has 
been cooked for too long 

mushroom" /'mafru:im/ noun [C] BIOLOGY, 
FOOD a type of fungus (= organism like a plant) 
with a short stem and a round top, some types 
of which can be eaten pasta with wild mush- 
rooms 


mushroom? /'mafru:m/ verb [I] to increase or 
develop very quickly mushrooming costs 


compose/listen to/play music e a piece of 
music e dance/pop/classical music e put on 
some music 


o«music /'mju:zik/ noun [U] 1 MUSIC a pattern of 


sounds that is made by playing instruments or 
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O= Important words to learn 


singing, or a recording of this pop/dance mu- 
sic o classical music o He likes listening to 
music. o Could you put on some music? o a 
music festival o a music lesson/teacher 2 
MUSIC written signs which represent sounds 
that can be sung or played with instruments 7 
never learnt to read music (= understand writ- 
ten music). 3 face the music to accept punish- 
ment or criticism for something bad that you 
have done 2See also: chamber music, country mu- 
sic, folk music 

musical’ /'mju:zik:l/ adjective 1 MUSIC [always 
before noun] relating to music a musical in- 
strument 2 MUSIC good at playing music She 
comes from a very musical family. emusically 
adverb 

musical? /'mju:zikl/ noun [C] a play or film in 
which singing and dancing tell part of the 
story a Broadway/Hollywood musical 

musician /mju:'zif^n/ noun [C] MUSIC someone 
who plays a musical instrument, often as a job 
a talented jazz/classical musician 

Muslim (also Moslem) /'muzlim/ @ /'mAzlom/ 
noun |C] RELIGION someone who believes in Is- 
lam eMuslim adjective a Muslim family 

muslin /'mazln/ noun [U] a very thin cotton 
cloth 

mussel /'mas°l/ noun [C] FOOD a small sea crea- 


ture that has a black shell in two parts and 
that can be eaten 


omust' strong form /mast/ weak forms /mast, 


mos/ modal verb 1 [NECESSARY] used to say that 
it is necessary that something happens or is 
done The meat must be cooked thoroughly. 
o You mustn't show this letter to anyone else. 
o I must get some sleep. 2 [LIKELY] used to show 
that you think something is very likely or cer- 
tain to be true You must be exhausted. o She 
must be very wealthy. 3 [SUGGEST] used to show 
that you think it is a good idea for someone to 
do something You must come and stay with us 
some time. >See Extra help page Modal verbs on 
page Centre 34. 


must? /mast/ noun be a must informal If some- 
thing is a must, it is very important to have 
or do it. The restaurant has become so popular 
that reservations are a must. 


mustache /mo'sta:f/ (3 /'mastæf/ noun [C] an- 
other US spelling of moustache (= a line of hair 
above the mouth) 


mustard /'masted/ noun [U] FOOD a thick, 
spicy, yellow or brown sauce often eaten in 
small amounts with meat a teaspoon of mus- 
tard 


muster /'masto'/ (also muster up) verb [T] to get 
enough support, bravery, or energy to do 
something difficult 7 hope she musters the 
courage to invite him for dinner. 


o«mustn't /'masnt/ short for must not You 


mustn't let her know I'm coming. 


musty /'masti/ adjective smelling old and 
slightly wet in an unpleasant way a musty 
room o the musty smell of old books 

mutant /'mju:t?nt/ noun [C] BIOLOGY an organ- 
ism or cell that is different from others of the 
same type because of a change in its genes a 
mutant virus 


muzzle 


mutation /mju:'teif?n/ noun [C, U] BIOLOGY a 
permanent change in the genes of an organ- 
ism, or an organism with such a change The 
disease is caused by a mutation in a single 
gene. 


mute /mju:t/ adjective 1 [THOUGHT] expressed in 
thoughts but not in speech or writing The 
president has remained mute about whether 
he will resign. o I gazed at her in mute admi- 
ration. 2 |NOT SPEAKING| unable to speak for 
physical or mental reasons a school for deaf 
and mute children 


muted /'mju:tıd/ adjective 1 [FEELING] not 
strongly expressed a muted response/reac- 
tion o muted criticism 2 A muted 
sound is quieter than usual. muted voices 
3 [COLOUR] [always before noun] A muted colour 
is not bright or easily noticed. 


mutilate /'mju:tileit/ verb [T] to damage some- 
one's body violently and severely, often by cut- 
ting off a part of it a mutilated body/corpse 
emutilation /,mju:ti'lerf*n/ noun [C, U] 


mutiny /'mju:tini/ noun [C, U] when a group of 
people, usually soldiers or sailors, refuse to 
obey orders, often because they want to be in 
control themselves emutiny verb [I] to take part 
in a mutiny 


mutt /mat/ noun [C] informal a dog that is a 
mixture of different breeds ( - types) 


mutter /'matz/ verb |I, T] to speak quietly so 
that your voice is difficult to hear, often when 
complaining about something She walked past 
me, muttering to herself. o He muttered some- 
thing about the restaurant being too expen- 
sive. emutter noun [|C] 


mutton /'mat?n/ noun [U] 1 FOOD meat from an 
adult sheep a leg/shoulder of mutton 2 mutton 
dressed as lamb UK informal an older woman 
who wears clothes that would be more suita- 
ble for a young woman 


mutual /'mju:t[uol/ adjective 1 (OPINION) When 
two or more people have a mutual feeling, 
they have the same opinion about each other. 
mutual admiration/respect o He doesn't like 
her, and I suspect the feeling's mutual. 
2 [FRIEND/INTEREST] When two or more people 
have a mutual friend or interest, they have the 
same one. Andrew and Jean were introduced 
to each other by a mutual friend. 


mutualism /'mju:tfuolizzzm/ noun [U] BIOLOGY 
when two organisms live together and get 
advantages from each other 


mutually /'mju:tfuoli/ adverb You use mutu- 
ally before an adjective when the adjective de- 
Scribes all sides of a situation. a mutually 
dependent relationship o Being attractive and 
intelligent are not mutually exclusive 
(= someone can be attractive and intelligent). 


muzak /'mju:zek/ noun [U] trademark MUSIC 
recorded music that is played quietly and 
continuously in public places such as 
airports, hotels and shops 


muzzle? /'mazl/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY the mouth 
and nose of a dog, or a covering put over these 
to prevent the dog biting 2 the open end of the 
long cylindrical part of a gun 
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muzzle 


muzzle? /'mazl/ verb [T] 1 PREVENT BITE] to put a 
muzzle on a dog 2 [PREVENT OPINION] to prevent 
someone expressing their own opinions 


o«my /mat/ determiner belonging to or relating to 


the person who is speaking or writing Tom’s 
my older son. o It's not my fault. o My house is 
near the station. 


mycelium /mai'si:liam/ noun [U] plural mycelia 
BIOLOGY the main part of a fungus (= plant 
such as a mushroom) 


myelin /'marolin/ noun [U] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY a 
substance containing a lot of fat that covers 
nerves to protect them, and helps them to send 
signals emyelination /marolin'erf?n/ noun [C] 


MYOB informal INTERNET internet abbreviation 
for mind your own business: used in emails 
and text messages to say rudely that you do 
not want to talk about something 


myriad /'miriod/ adjective literary very many 
myriad problems emyriad noun |C] literary 
Digital technology resulted in a myriad of 
(= many) new TV channels. 


o«myself /mar'self/ pronoun 1 [REFLEXIVE] the reflex- 
ive form of the pronouns ‘me’ or T 've bought 
myself a new coat. o I looked at myself in the 
mirror. 2 [EMPHASIZE] used to emphasize the pro- 
noun ‘I’, especially when the speaker wants to 
talk about their actions and not someone else’s 
Il tell her myself. o Jack always drinks red 
wine but I prefer white myself. 3 (all) by myself 
alone or without anyone else's help J live by 
myself in a small flat. o Mummy, I got dressed 
all by myself. 4 (all) to myself for my use only 
I'll have the flat all to myself this weekend. 


mysterious /mi'stiorios/ adjective 1 [NOT KNOWN 
strange or unknown, and not explained or un- 
derstood a mysterious stranger o the mysteri- 
ous death of her son 2 |NOT TALKING| refusing to 
talk about something and behaving in a secre- 
tive way Nick is being very mysterious about 
where he's going on holiday. emysteriously ad- 
verb to disappear/vanish mysteriously 


explain/solve/unravel a mystery e the mys- 
tery surrounding sth e an unexplained/un- 
solved mystery e the mystery of sth e be a 
mystery to sb 


O= Important words to learn 


mystery" /'misteri/ noun 1 [STRANGE EVENT] [C, U] 
something strange or unknown that cannot be 
explained or understood an unsolved mystery 
o He never gave up hope that he would solve 
the mystery of his son's disappearance. o He's 
out of work, so how he pays his rent is a mys- 
tery to me (= I cannot explain it) 2 
LITERATURE [C] a story, often about a crime, in 
which the strange events that happen are ex- 
plained at the end a murder mystery 


mystery? /'mistri/ adjective [always before 
noun] A mystery person or thing is one who is 
unknown. I saw her with a mystery man ina 
restaurant last night. 


mystic /'mistik/ noun [C] RELIGION someone who 
attempts to be united with God through prayer 


mystical /'mistik*l/ (also mystic) adjective 1 
RELIGION relating to the religious beliefs and 
activities of mystics 2 involving magical or 
spiritual powers that are not understood 


mysticism /'mistisizm/ noun [U] RELIGION the 
religious beliefs and activities of mystics 


mystify /'mistifai/ verb [T] If something mys- 
tifies someone, they cannot understand or ex- 
plain it because it is confusing or complicated. 
[often passive] 7 was mystified by the decision. 


mystique /mi'sti:k/ noun [U] a mysterious 
quality that makes a person or thing seem in- 
teresting or special the mystique of the princess 


debunk/dispel/explode a myth (= show that 
an idea is not true) e a common/popular 
myth e the myth of sth 


myth /mi60/ noun [C] 1 LITERATURE an ancient 
story about gods and brave people, often one 
that explains an event in history or the natu- 
ral world a Greek myth 2 [DEA] an idea that is 
not true but is believed by many people It’s a 
myth that men are better drivers than women. 


mythical /'midik:l/ (also mythic) adjective 
1 [FROM ANCIENT STORY] existing in a myth a myth- 
ical character 2 [FALSE] imaginary or not true 


mythology /mri'0plodsi/ noun [U] myths, often 
those relating to a single religion or culture 
classical mythology o the mythology of the an- 
cient Greeks emythological /,mi6:l'pdsik:l/ ad- 
jective 
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O= Important words to learn 


N, n /en/ the fourteenth letter of the alphabet 


N/A (also US NA) written abbreviation for not ap- 
plicable: used on official forms to show that 
you do not need to answer a question 


naff /næf/ adjective UK informal silly and not 
fashionable naff lyrics 


NAFTA /‘nezfta/ noun ECONOMICS abbreviation 
for North American Free Trade Agreement: 
an agreement between the US, Canada and 
Mexico about how they do business between 
them 


nag /neg/ verb |I, T] nagging, past nagged to keep 
criticizing or giving advice to someone in an 
annoying way They keep nagging me about 
going to university. 
nag (away) at sb phrasal verb If doubts or wor- 
ries nag at you, you think about them all the 
time. The same thought has been nagging 
away at me since last week. 


nagging /'nzgrp/ adjective [always before noun] 
Nagging doubts or worries make you worried 
and you cannot forget them. a nagging doubt 


o«nail' /neil/ noun [C] 1 a thin piece of metal with 
a sharp end, used to join pieces of wood to- 
gether a hammer and nails >See picture at tools 


2 ANATOMY the hard surface at the end of youro*name? /neim/ verb |T] 1 


fingers and toes fingernails/toenails o to cut 
your nails o nail clippers/scissors o Stop bit- 
ing your nails. 3 hit the nail on the head to 
describe exactly what is causing a situation or 
problem 4 the final nail in the coffin an event 
which causes the failure of something that had 
already started to fail This latest evidence 
could be the final nail in the coffin for Jackson's 
case. 


nail? /neil/ verb 1 nail sth down/on/to, etc to fas- 
ten something with nails There was a ‘private 
property’ sign nailed to the tree. 2 [T] mainly US 
informal to catch someone who has committed 
a crime They eventually nailed him for hand- 
ling stolen goods. 
nail sb down phrasal verb to make someone 
give you exact details or a decision about 
something 
nail sth down phrasal verb US to understand 
something completely, or to describe some- 
thing correctly We haven't been able to nail 
down the cause of the fire yet. 


‘nail brush noun [C] a small brush, used for 
cleaning your nails DSee colour picture The Bath- 
room on page Centre 3 


"nail polish (also UK 'nail varnish) noun [U] 
paint that you put on your nails 


naive /nar'i:v/ adjective If someone is naive, 
they believe things too easily and do not have 
enough experience of the world. J was much 
younger then, and very naive. enaively adverb 
I naively believed that we would be treated as 
equals. enaivety /nai'i:voti/ noun [U] the quality 
of being naive 


(US) buck /(UK/US) stark naked e half 


naked 


o«naked /'neikid/ adjective 1 [WITHOUT CLOTHES] not 


wearing clothes or not covered by anything a 
naked thigh/shoulder o He was stark naked 
(= completely naked). 2 [NOT HIDDEN] [always be- 
fore noun] A naked feeling or quality is not hid- 
den, although it is bad. naked aggression 
3 the naked eye If something can be seen by 
the naked eye, it is big enough to be seen with- 
out special equipment. 


oname?’ /nerim/ noun 1 [C] the word or group of 


words that is used to refer to a person, thing, 
or place What's your name? o My name's 
Alexis. o I can't remember the name of the street 
he lives on. o He didn't mention her by name 
(7 he did not say her name). 2 in the name of 
sth If bad things are done in the name of some- 
thing, they are done in order to help that thing 
succeed. So much blood has been spilt in the 
name of religion. 3 a bad/good name If things 
or people have a bad/good name, people have 
a bad/good opinion of them. Their behaviour 
gives us all a bad name. 4 call sb names to use 
impolite or unpleasant words to describe 
someone 5 make a name for yourself to be- 
come famous or respected by a lot of people 
6 the name of the game the main purpose or 
most important part of an activity Popularity 
is the name of the game in television. DSee also: 
brand name, Christian name, family name, first 
name, last name, maiden name, middle name 


GIVE A NAME] to give 
someone or something a name [+ two objects] 
We named our first son Mike. o A young boy 
named Peter answered the phone. 2 [SAY NAME] to 
say what the name of someone or something 
is [often passive] The dead man has been named 
as John Kramer. o She cannot be named for 
legal reasons. 3 [ANNOUNCE] to announce who 
has got a new job or won a prize [+ two objects] 
She has been named manager of the new Ed- 
inburgh branch. 4 you name it something that 
you say which means anything you say or 
choose I’ve never seen such a wide selection. 
You name it, they’ve got it. 5 name and shame 
UK to publicly say that a person or business 
has done something wrong 

name sb after sb phrasal verb to give someone 
the same name as someone else We named him 
after my wife’s brother. 


‘name day noun [C] RELIGION the day that is 
celebrated by some Christians with the same 
name as a saint who is also celebrated on that 
day 


nameless /‘neimlas/ adjective If someone or 
something is nameless, they have no name or 
their name is not known. a nameless soldier 
S Compare unnamed 


namely /'nemli/ adverb a word used when you 
are going to give more detail about something 
you have just said She learned an important 
lesson from failing that exam, namely that 
nothing is ever certain. 


namesake /'neimseik/ noun [C] your namesake 
someone who has the same name as you 


nan /nzn/ noun |C] UK informal grandmother 
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nanny 


nanny /'neni/ noun [C] someone whose job is to 
look after a family's children 


nano- /nznou-/ prefix 1 extremely small nano- 
technology 2 MEASURES one billionth (= a thou- 
sand millionth) a nanosecond 


nap /næp/ noun |C] a short sleep He likes to 
have/take a nap after lunch. enap verb [I] nap- 
ping, past napped 

nape /neip/ noun |C] ANATOMY the back of your 
neck 

napkin /'nzpkm/ (also UK serviette) noun [C] a 
piece of cloth or paper used when you eat to 
keep your clothes clean and to clean your 
mouth and hands a paper napkin 


nappy /'nepi/ UK (US diaper) noun [C] a thicko.national! 


piece of paper or cloth worn by a baby on its 
bottom disposable nappies o to change a 
nappy 

narcissism /'na:sisizzm/ noun [U] formal great 
interest in and pleasure at your own appear- 
ance and qualities enarcissistic /,na:si'sistik/ 
adjective If people or their actions are narcis- 
sistic, they show narcissism. 


narcotic /na:'kotik/ noun [C] HEALTH a drug that 
stops you feeling pain or makes you sleep, and 
that is addictive (- difficult to stop using) 


narrate /na'reit/ verb [T] formal LITERATURE to 
tell the story in a book, film, play, etc "Peter 
and the Wolf,' narrated by actress Glenn Close 
enarration /no'rer[^n/ noun [U] formal 


narrative /'nzrotiv/ noun |C] LITERATURE formal 
a story or description of a series of events 


narrator /ns'reita'/ noun [C] LITERATURE the per- 
son who tells the story in a book, film, play, 
etc 


o«narrow?' /'nerou/ adjective 1 [NOT WIDE] Narrow 
things measure a small distance from one side 
to the other. a narrow lane/street 0 a narrow 
tie 2 [Few] including only a small number He 
has very narrow interests. 3 a narrow defeat/ 
victory If you have a narrow defeat/victory, 
you only just lose/win. 4 a narrow escape If 
you have a narrow escape, you only just avoid 
danger. 


narrow? /'nzroo/ verb |I, T] 1 [MAKE SMALLER] to 
become less wide or to make something less 
wide The road has been narrowed to one lane. 
2 [BECOME LESS| to become less or to make some- 
thing become less 
narrow sth down phrasal verb to make some- 
thing, for example a list or a choice, smaller 
and clearer by removing the things that are 
less important We've managed to narrow the 
list down to four. 

narrowly /'nzerouli/ adverb only by a small 
amount A tile fell off the roof, narrowly miss- 
ing my head. 

narrow-minded  /,nzroo'mamdid/ adjective 
not willing to accept new ideas or opinions 
different from your own 

nasal /'ne1z°l/ adjective ANATOMY, BIOLOGY relat- 
ing to the nose the nasal passages 

nascent /'nesmnt, 'neisnt/ adjective formal 
starting to develop a nascent democracy 

nasty /'na:sti/ adjective 1 [BAD] very bad a nasty 
shock/surprise o a nasty smell/taste o a nasty 
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cut/ burn 2 [UNKIND] unkind She’s always being 
nasty to her little brother. 3 [ANGRY] very angry 
or violent When I asked for the money, he 
turned really nasty. enastiness noun [U] 


a civilized/industrialized/poor/powerful 
nation e govern/lead a nation e across the 
nation e a nation of sth 


onation /'nerf»n/ noun [C] a country or the peo- 


ple living in a country Asian nations o indus- 
trial nations o The entire nation mourned her 
death. o a nation of dog lovers. >See Common 
Learner Error at country See also: the United 
Nations 


/'nz[^ml/ adjective 1 [WHOLE COUNTRY 
relating to the whole of a country to threaten 
national security © a sense of national identity 
o a national newspaper o national elections 
o His income is way above the national aver- 
age. o Gambling is a national pastime 
(= many people do it) here. 2 [TRADITION] [always 
before noun| connected with the traditions of a 
particular nation national dress/customs ena- 
tionally adverb 


national? /‘nzJen-l/ noun [C] POLITICS someone 
who officially belongs to a particular country 
a British/Chinese national 


national 'anthem noun [C] MUSIC the official 
song of a country, played at public events 


the National 'Health Service noun HEALTH 
the system providing free medical services in 
the UK 


national ‘holiday (also US federal holiday) 
noun [C] a day when most people in a country 
do not have to work 


\National In'surance noun [U] ECONOMICS the 
system in the UK in which people regularly 
pay money to the government in order to help 
people who are ill or have no work 


nationalism /'nze[nliz:m/ noun [U] POLITICS 
1 a feeling of pride in your own country 2 the 
belief that a particular area should have its 
own government Welsh nationalism 


nationalist /'nz»f»lst/ noun [C] POLITICS 
someone who wants a particular area to have 
its own government 


nationalistic /,nz[*n:l'istik/ adjective POLITICS 
having a lot of pride, often too much pride, in 
your own country nationalistic fervour 


nationality /,nz[n'aloti/ noun [C, U] SOCIETY If 
you have American/British/Swiss, etc nation- 
ality, you are legally a member of that coun- 
try. What nationality is she? o She has dual 
nationality (= nationality of two countries). 


nationalize /'nz[*n'laiz/ verb [T] POLITICS, ECO- 
NOMICS If private companies are nationalized, 
the government takes control of them. enation- 
alization /,nz*nlar'zerf?n/ noun [U] 

national 'park noun [C] ENVIRONMENT a large 


area of park for use by the public, usually an 
area of special beauty 


national 'service noun [U] the period of time 
young people in some countries have to spend 
in the army 
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nationwide / neif?n'waid/ adjective, adverb in- 
cluding all parts of a country a nationwide 
campaign o Surveys have been carried out na- 
tionwide. 


native" /'neitiv/ adjective 1 [always be- 
fore noun| Your native town or country is the 
place where you were born. It was a custom in 
his native Algeria. o She is a native-born 
Texan. 2 LANGUAGE [always before noun] Your 
native language is the first language you 
learn. 3 SOCIETY [always before noun] relating to 
the people who lived in a country first, before 
other people took control of it the native in- 
habitants/population 4 [ANIMALS AND PLANTS 
Native animals or plants live or grow natu- 
rally in a place, and have not been brought 
from somewhere else. a large bird native to 
Europe 


native? /'neitiv/ noun [C] 1 BORN] someone who 
was born in a particular place He's a native 
of Texas. 2 [ORIGINAL PEOPLE] an old-fashioned 
and often offensive word for a person who 


lived in a country, for example an Africano«nature /‘nertfa'/ noun 1 


country, before Europeans went there 


Native A'merican adjective SOCIETY relating 
or belonging to the original group of people 
who lived in North America eNative American 
noun |C] 


native 'speaker noun |C] LANGUAGE someone 
who speaks a language as their first language 


NATO (also UK Nato) /'neitoo/ noun POLITICS ab- 
breviation for North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation: an international military organization 
formed in 1949 to improve the defence of West- 
ern Europe 


natter /'nzt»'/ verb [I] mainly UK informal to 
talk about things that are not important enat- 
ter noun [no plural] UK to have a natter 


o«natural /'nzetfe:l/ adjective 1 [NATURE] Some- 
thing that is natural exists or happens because 
of nature, not because it was made or done by 
people. natural gas/resources o natural 
beauty o to die of natural causes (= because 
you are ill or old) o This product contains only 
natural ingredients. 2 [NORMAL] normal or ex- 
pected a natural impulse/instinct o It’s per- 
fectly natural to feel nervous. Opposite 
unnatural 3 [FROM BIRTH] If you have a natural 
characteristic, it is something you have been 
born with. a natural talent o She’s a natural 
athlete/ blonde. enaturalness noun [U] 


natural igas noun [U] CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY a 
gas that is found under the ground and is used 
for cooking and heating 


natural ‘history noun [U] the study of ani- 
mals and plants 


naturalist /‘nztferlist/ noun [C] someone who 
studies animals and plants 


naturalistic /,nzt [»rl'istik/ adjective Natural- 
istic art, writing, or acting tries to show things 
as they really are. 


naturalize /‘nxtfrlaiz/ verb POLITICS be natu- 
ralized to officially become a member of an- 
other country a naturalized US citizen 
enaturalization /,nzt ?r*lar'zerf?n/ noun [U] 
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naturally /'naet[*li/ adverb 1 [AS EXPECTED] as 
you would expect Naturally, he was very dis- 
appointed. 2 |NORMALLY| in a normal way Relax 
and try to behave naturally. 3 [FROM BIRTH| hav- 
ing been born with a characteristic naturally 
aggressive/funny/slim 4 [NATURE] Something 
that exists or happens naturally is part of na- 
ture and not made or done by people. Organic 
tomatoes are grown naturally without chemical 
fertilizers. 


natural 'sciences noun [plural] EDUCATION sci- 
ences that relate to the physical world such as 
biology, chemistry, and physics 


natural se'lection noun [U] BIOLOGY the way 
that plants and animals die when they are 
weak or not suitable for the place where they 
live, while stronger ones continue to exist 


2 in sb's nature e [happy/optimistic, etc.] by 
nature 


PLANTS AND ANIMALS] [U] 
all the plants, creatures, substances, and 
forces that exist in the universe, which are not 
made by people the laws of nature o I like to 
get out and enjoy nature. o a nature trail 
2 [CHARACTER] [no plural] someone's character I 
didn't think it was in his nature to behave like 
that. 3 [TYPE] [no plural] formal type What exactly 
is the nature of your business? o I don't like 
hunting and things of that nature. 2See also: 
human nature, second nature 


nature, the environment and countryside 
Nature means all the things in the world which exist 
naturally and were not created by people. 


He's interested in wildlife and anything to do 
with nature. 


The environment means the land, water, and air that 
animals and plants live in. It is usually used when talking 
about the way people use or damage the natural world. 
The government has introduced new policies to 
protect the environment. 


Countryside means land where there are no towns or 
cities. 
I love walking in the countryside. 


'nature reserve noun [C] ENVIRONMENT a place 
where animals and plants live and are pro- 
tected 


naught old-fashioned (also UK nought) /no:t/ 
noun [U] nothing 


naughty /'no:ti/ adjective 1 [BEHAVIOUR] If a child 
is naughty, they behave badly. a naughty little 
boy/girl 2 [SEXUAL] a word used humorously to 
describe things that are sexual naughty films/ 
magazines 


nausea /'no:io/ noun [U] HEALTH the unpleas- 
ant feeling of wanting to vomit She was hit by 
a sudden wave of nausea. 


nauseating /'nosieitip/ adjective HEALTH If 
something is nauseating, it makes you want to 
vomit. a nauseating smell 
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nauseous 


nauseous /'no:sios/ adjective HEALTH If you feel 
nauseous, you feel like you might vomit, and 
if something is nauseous, it makes you want 
to vomit. 


nautical /'n5:tik:l/ adjective relating to boats or 
sailing a nautical mile 


naval /'neiv:l/ adjective [always before noun] re- 
lating to the navy a naval base/officer 


navel /'neivsl/ noun [C] ANATOMY the small, 
round, and usually hollow place on your stom- 
ach, where you were connected to your 
mother before birth 


navigable /'nevigabl/ adjective If an area of 
water is navigable, it is wide, deep, and safe 
enough to sail a boat on. 


navigate /‘nevigeit/ verb 1 [WITH MAP] |I, T] to 
find the right direction to travel by using 
maps or other equipment He navigated the 
ship back to Plymouth. o We navigated using a 
map and compass. © I drive and he navigates. 
2 [BOAT] [T] to successfully sail along an area of 
water 3 [DIFFICULT JOURNEY] [T] to find your way 
through a difficult place We had to navigate 
several flights of stairs. 4 [SYSTEM] [T] to success- 
fully use a complicated system to navigate a 
website enavigation /,nzvr'geifjÀn/ noun [U] 
enavigator noun [C] a person who navigates 


navy /'neivi/ noun 1 the Navy ships and soldiers 
used for fighting wars at sea to be in the navy 
2 [U] (also navy 'blue) a very dark blue colour 
S See colour picture Colours on page Centre 12 


Nazi /'na:si/ noun [C] POLITICS someone who 
supported the ideas of Hitler in Germany in 
the 1930s and 1940s Nazi propaganda 


nb, NB / en'bi:/ used to tell the reader that a 
particular piece of information is very impor- 
tant 


née /ne1/ adjective [always before noun] a word 
used to introduce the family name that a 
woman had before she got married Margaret 
Hughes, née Johnson 


o»near' /nio'/ adverb, preposition 1 [DISTANCE] not 
far away in distance Could you come a bit 
nearer, please? o I stood near the window. o Are 
you going anywhere near the post office? 2 bel 
come near to doing sth to almost achieve or do 
something This is the nearest I’ve ever got to 
winning anything. o He came near to punching 
him. 3 [STATE] If something or someone is near 
a particular state, they are almost in that 
state. She looked near exhaustion. o She was 
near to tears (= almost crying) when I told 
her. 4 [TIME] not far away in time She shouldn't 
be partying so near her exams. o We can decide 
nearer the time. 5 [SIMILAR] similar The feelings 
I had were near hysteria. o He is Russia's near- 
est thing to a rock legend. 6 nowhere near not 
close in distance, amount, time, or quality It 
wasn't me - I was nowhere near him. o That's 
nowhere near enough for six people. o It was 
nowhere near as difficult as I thought it would 
be. 7 near enough almost The books were or- 
dered near enough alphabetically. 


onear? /nia‘/ adjective 1 not far away in distance 
or time The school's very near. o The nearest 
garage is 10 miles away. o The baby's due date 
was getting nearer. 2 in the near future at a 
time that is not far away Space travel may be- 
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come very common in the near future. DSee also: 
a near miss? 


near? /ni»'/ verb [T] to get close to something in 
distance or time The building work is nearing 
completion at last. 


nearby / ni?'bai/ adjective, adverb not far away 
a nearby town/village 


o«nearly /'nroli/ adverb 1 almost It's nearly three 
weeks since I last saw her. o Nearly all the food 
had gone when I arrived. o She nearly drowned 
when she was eight. o I'll be with you in a min- 
ute - I've nearly finished. 2 not nearly (as/so) a 
lot less It’s not nearly as expensive as I thought. 


nearsighted / nia'saitid/ US (UK short-sighted) 
adjective HEALTH If you are nearsighted, you 
cannot see things very well if they are too far 
away. 


neat /ni:t/ adjective 1 [DY] tidy and clean He 
always looks very neat and tidy. 2 [GOOD] US 
informal good That's really neat. o What a neat 
idea. 3 [ALCOHOL] A neat alcoholic drink is 
drunk on its own, and not mixed with any 
other liquid. 


neatly /'ni:tli/ adverb in a tidy way neatly 
dressed o a neatly folded pile of clothes 


necessarily /neso'ser!li/ adverb not necessarily 
not for certain That's not necessarily true. o I 
know she doesn't say much, but it doesn't nec- 
essarily mean she's not interested. 


The verbs need and require and the modal 
verb must are very commonly used to 
show that something is necessary: The 
meat must be cooked thoroughly. e Does she 
have the skills needed/required for work of 
that sort? 


If something is very important and neces- 
Sary, you can use adjectives such as essen- 
tial, fundamental, and indispensable: 
Some understanding of grammar is essen- 
tial/fundamental to learning a language. 
e This book is an indispensable resource 
for teachers. 


The expression be a must is sometimes 
used in informal situations to describe 
things that are necessary to have or do: /f 
you live in the country a car is a must. 


o«necessary /'nesos*ri/ adjective needed in order 
to achieve something [+ to do sth] Js it really 
necessary to give so much detail? o Does he have 
the necessary skills and experience? o The police 
are prepared to use force, if necessary. 20p- 
posite unnecessary 


necessitate /no'sesiteit/ verb [T] formal to 
make something necessary 


out of necessity e the necessity for/of sth e 
financial necessity 


necessity /nə'sesəti/ noun 1 [NEED] [U] the need 
for something There's no financial necessity 
for her to work. o Sewing is something I do out 
of necessity, not for pleasure. 2 [SOMETHING 
NEEDED] [C] something you need Most people 
seem to consider a car a necessity, not a luxury. 
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o«neck /nek/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY the part of the 
body between your head and your shoulders 
He was wearing a gold chain around his neck. 
>See colour picture The Body on page Centre 13 2 the 
part of a piece of clothing that goes around 
your neck a polo-neck/V-neck jumper 3 be 
breathing down sb's neck to watch what some- 
one does all the time in a way that annoys 
them Te last thing I want is a boss breathing 
down my neck. 4 neck and neck If two people 
who are competing are neck and neck, they 
are very close and either of them could win. 
5 be up to your neck (in sth) to be very busy 
S See also: polo neck, by the scruff of the/your neck 


negligence 


needle /'ni:dl/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH the thin, 
sharp, metal part of a piece of medical equip- 
ment used to take blood out of the body, or to 
put medicine or drugs in 2 [SEWING] a thin, 
pointed metal object with a small hole at one 
end for thread, used in sewing a needle and 
thread 3 |MEASURING| a thin, pointed piece of 
metal or plastic that moves to point to num- 
bers on equipment used for measuring things 
See also: pins and needles 


needless /‘ni:dlas/ adjective not necessary a 
needless expense o Needless to say (= as you 
would expect), it rained the whole time we were 
there. eneedlessly adverb 


necklace /'neklos/ noun [C] a piece of jewelleryo«neecdn't /'nidnt/ short for need not You 


that you wear around your neck a pearl neck- 
lace 


neckline /'neklam/ noun [C] the shape made by 
the edge of a dress or shirt at the front of the 
neck a low neckline 


nectar /'nekto/ noun [U] a sweet liquid pro- 
duced by plants and collected by bees 


nectarine /‘nekt-riin/ noun [C] FOOD a soft, 
round fruit which is sweet and juicy and has 
a smooth red and yellow skin 


nectary /'nekt*ri/ noun 
a flower that produces nectar See picture at 
flower 


NECESSARY| If you need 
something, you must have it, and if you need 
to do something, you must do it. J need some 
new shoes. o The country still desperately needs 
help. |* to do sth] 7f there's anything else you 
need to know, just give me a call. o We need you 
to look after the children for us. 2 don't need to 
do sth/ needn't do sth used in order to say that 
someone does not have to do something or 
should not do something You didn't need to 
come all this way. o You don't need to be fright- 
ened. o She needn't have taken him to the hos- 
pital. 3 [NECESSARY ACTION] If something needs 
something to be done to it, that thing should 
be done in order to improve it. Do the clothes 
on this chair need washing? o The car needs to 
be serviced. 4 There needs to be sth used to say 
that something is necessary There needs to be 
more funding for education in this country. 


C] BIOLOGY the part oft" negative! /'negetiv/ adjective 1 


needn't have come. 


needs /ni:dz/ noun [plural] the things you need 
in order to have a good life her emotional needs 
o The city is struggling to meet the needs of 
its homeless people. 


needy /'nidi/ adjective Needy people do not 
have enough money. The mayor wants to 
establish permanent housing for the needy. 


negate /ni'geit/ verb [T] formal to make some- 
thing lose its effect or value enegation 
/nr'gerf?n/ noun [U] formal 


NO ENTHUSIASM 
not having enthusiasm or positive opinions 
about something negative feelings o Many 
people have a negative attitude towards age- 
ing. 2 [BAD] A negative effect is bad and causes 
damage to something. Terrorist threats have 
had a very negative impact on tourism. 3 
HEALTH If the result of a test to prove if some- 
one is pregnant or ill is negative, that person 
is not pregnant or ill. 4 MATHEMATICS A nega- 
tive number is less than zero. 5 LANGUAGE In 
language, a negative word or phrase expresses 
the meaning ‘no’ or ‘not’. 6 PHYSICS of the type 
of electrical charge which is carried by elec- 
trons 


negative? /'negativ/ noun [C] 1 PHOTOGRAPH] a 
piece of film from which a photograph can be 
produced, where dark areas look light and 
light areas look dark 2 [GRAMMAR] a word or 
phrase which expresses the meaning ‘no’ or 
‘not’ 

negatively /'negotivli/ adverb 1 [WITHOUT EN- 
THUSIASM| without enthusiasm or positive opin- 
ions to react/respond negatively 2 (WITH A BAD 


needed or necessary? 
It is not usual to use ‘needed’ as an adjective. We usually 
say necessary instead. 


He gave us the necessary information. 


; lod inf ion. 


M" 


identify a need e meet a need (- provide what 
is needed) e a need for sth 


o«need? /ni:d/ noun 1 [no plural] something that is 
necessary to have or do There's an urgent 
need for more medical supplies. |+ to do sth] Is 
there any need to change the current system? 
o There's really no need for that sort of behav- 
iour. 2 be in need of sth to need something My 
car's in desperate need of repair. 


EFFECT] with a bad effect negatively affected 


negativity /,nego'tivoti/ noun [U] when you do 
not feel enthusiastic or positive about things 


neglect? /ni'glekt/ verb [T] 1 to not give enough 
care or attention to something or someone fo 
neglect your appearance/the garden [often pas- 
sive] Some of these kids have been badly ne- 
glected in the past. o neglected children 
2 neglect to do sth to not do something, often 
intentionally He neglected to mention the fact 
that we could lose money on the deal. 


neglect? /ni'glekt/ noun [U] when you do not 
give enough care or attention to something or 
someone fo suffer years of neglect 


negligence /'neglidsons/ noun [U] when you 
are not careful enough in something you do, 
especially in a job where your actions affect 
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other people Her parents plan to sue the sur- 
geon for medical negligence. 

negligent /'neglid3ont/ adjective not giving 
enough care or attention to a job or activity, 
especially where your actions affect someone 
else The report found him negligent in his du- 
ties. 


negligible /'neglid;obl/ adjective small and not 
important a negligible effect/result 


negotiable /ni'goofiobl/ adjective If something 
is negotiable, it is not completely fixed, and 
can be changed after discussion. The January 
deadline is not negotiable. 


negotiate /ni'goufieit/ verb 1 [DISCUSS] [I, T] to 
try to make or change an agreement by dis- 
cussion to negotiate with employers about 
working conditions 2 [MOVE THROUGH] [T] to suc- 
cessfully move around, through, or past some- 
thing to negotiate your way around/through a 
city enegotiator noun [C] a peace negotiator 


enter into/be in negotiations e negotiations 
break down/fail e negotiations about/on/ 
over sth e negotiations with sb e negotiations 
between sb and sb 


negotiation /ni,gavfi'eif*n/ noun [C] when 
people try to make or change an agreement by 
discussion Peace negotiations are due to 
start. 


Negro /‘ni:grau/ noun [C] plural Negroes old- 
fashioned a word that means a black person, 
which some people think is offensive 


o«neighbour UK (US neighbor) /'neibo'/ noun 
[C] 1 [LIVING NEAR] someone who lives very near 
you, especially in the next house Our next- 
door neighbours are always arguing. 2 [POSI- 
TION] someone or something that is near or 
next to someone or something else The French 
make more films than their European neigh- 
bours. 


neighbourhood UK (US neighborhood) 
/'neibohud/ noun [|C] an area of a town or city 
that people live in 7 grew up in a very poor 
neighbourhood. o Are there any good restau- 
rants in the neighbourhood (- in this area)? 


neighbouring UK (US neighboring) /‘neib*rin/ 
adjective [always before noun] near or next to 
somewhere neighbouring countries/villages 


o»neither! /'naióo, 'niibo7 adverb used to say 
that a negative fact is also true of someone or 
something else Jerry doesn't like it, and neither 
do I. o Her family wouldn't help her and neither 
would anyone else. o She's not very tall and 
neither is her husband. 


oneither? /'naióo, 'niióo pronoun, determiner 
not either of two people or things Luckily, nei- 
ther child was hurt in the accident. o Neither 
of us had ever been to London before. o They 
gave us two keys, but neither worked. 


oneither? /'naióo', 'nizda'/ conjunction neither ... 
nor used when a negative fact is true of two 
people or things or when someone or some- 
thing does not have either of two qualities 


Neither...nor 


This expression can be used with a singular or plural verb. 
Neither Jack nor Philip likes/ like football. 


nematode /'nemataud/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a thin 
worm that is not divided into sections 


neo- /ni:ou-/ prefix new neo-facists 


neologism /ni'plad31z°m/ noun [C] formal LAN- 
GUAGE a new word or phrase, or a new mean- 
ing for a word that already exists 


neon /'ni:on/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a gas that pro- 
duces bright, colourful light when electricity 
passes through it, often used in signs (formula 
Ne) neon lights/signs 


nephew /‘nefju:/ noun [C] the son of your 
brother or sister, or the son of your husband's 
or wife's brother or sister 


nephron /'nefrpn/ noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY 
one of the very small tubes that form the kid- 
ney and which produce urine 


Neptune /‘neptjuin/ noun [no plural] ASTRO- 
NOMY the planet that is eighth from the Sun, 
after Uranus and before Pluto See picture at 
solar system 


nerd /ns:d/ noun [C] informal someone, espe- 
cially a man, who is not fashionable and who 
is interested in boring things enerdy adjective 
informal boring and not fashionable 


nerve /ns:v/ noun 1 ANATOMY, BIOLOGY [C] one 
of the threads in your body which carry mes- 
sages between your brain and other parts of 
the body the optic nerve o nerve cells/endings 
2 [BEING BRAVE] [no plural] the quality of being 
brave [+ to do sth] J haven't got the nerve to 
tell him I'm leaving. o He lost his nerve and 
couldn't go through with it. 3 [RUDENESS] [no plu- 
ral] the rudeness necessary to do something 
you know will upset someone You've got a 
nerve, coming here! [+ to do sth] I can't believe 
she had the nerve to talk to me after what hap- 
pened. 4 hit/touch a (raw) nerve to upset some- 
one by talking about a particular subject 


'nerve cell noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY a neu- 
ron (= cell that carries information between 
the brain and other parts of the body) 


nerve-racking /'ns:v,rekin/ adjective If an ex- 
perience is nerve-racking, it makes you very 
nervous. a nerve-racking experience 


suffer from nerves e calm/settle/steady 
your nerves 


nerves /na:vz/ noun [plural] 1 the state of being 
nervous I need something to calm my nerves. 
o I always suffer from nerves before a match. 
2 steady/strong nerves the ability to be calm in 
difficult situations You need a cool head and 
steady nerves for this job. 3 get on sb's nerves 
to annoy someone, especially by doing some- 
thing again and again If we spend too much 
time together we end up getting on each other's 
nerves. 


Neither he nor his mother would talk to the po-o»nervous /'na:vos/ adjective 1 worried and anx- 


lice. o Their performance was neither entertain- 
ing nor educational. 


ious a nervous cough/laugh © She's very 
nervous about her driving test. 2 ANATOMY, 
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O= Important words to learn 


BIOLOGY [always before noun] relating to the 
nerves in the body a nervous disorder 


neutralize 


nettle /'netl/ noun [C] a wild plant whose leaves 
hurt you if you touch them 


nervous, agitated or irritable? 

Nervous means 'worried or frightened'. It does not 
mean ‘angry’ or ‘upset’. 

I get very nervous if I have to speak in public. 


If you want to describe someone who cannot control their 
voice and movements because they are anxious and up- 
set, use agitated. 


He was very agitated and aggressive. 


If you want to describe someone who becomes annoyed 
easily, use irritable or bad-tempered. 


She was tired and irritable. 


nervous 'breakdown noun [C] HEALTH a 
short period of mental illness when people are 
too ill to continue with their normal lives 


nervously /‘ns:vasli/ adverb in a worried and 
anxious way to giggle/laugh nervously 
enervousness noun [U] 


nervous system noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY 
your brain and all the nerves in your body 
which control your feelings and actions a dis- 
ease of the central nervous system 


nest? /nest/ noun [C] a home built by birds for 
their eggs and by some other creatures to live 
in a birds'/wasps' nest 


nest? /nest/ verb [I] to live in a nest or build a 
nest 


nestle /'nesl/ verb 1 nestle (sth) against/in/on, etc 
to rest yourself or part of your body in a com- 
fortable, protected position The cat was nest- 
ling in her lap. 2 nestle beneath/between/in, etc 
If a building, town, or object nestles some- 
where, it is in a protected position, with bigger 
things around it. a village nestled in the Car- 
pathian mountains 


net" /net/ noun 1 [U] material made of crossed 
threads with holes between them 2 SPORT [C] 
something made with a piece of net, for ex- 
ample for catching fish or insects, or for sports 
a fishing net o a tennis/ basketball net 3 the Net 
INTERNET short for the Internet See also: safety 
net 


net? (also UK nett) /net/ adjective FINANCE A net 
amount of money has had costs such as tax 
taken away from it. a net income/profit of 
£10,000 


net? /net/ verb [T] netting, past netted 1 
FINANCE to get an amount of money as profit 
One trader netted a bonus of £1 million. 2 
SPORT to hit, throw, or kick a ball into a net 
He netted a great penalty. 


netball /‘netbs:1/ noun [U] SPORT a game usu- 
ally played by teams of women, where a ball 
is thrown from player to player and goals are 
scored by throwing the ball through a high net 


inet "profit noun |C, U] FINANCE the money that 
a business makes after it has paid all the 
money it owes 

netting /'netm/ noun [U] material made of 
crossed threads or wires with holes between 
them wire netting 


build/create/establish/form a network e a 
network of sth e a rail/road network 


network? /‘netws:k/ noun [C] 1 COMPUTING a 
system or group of connected parts a rail/ 
road network © a network of cables/tunnels 
2 SOCIETY a group of people who know each 
other or who work together a large network of 
friends 3 [COMPANY] a large television or radio 
company that broadcasts programmes in 
many areas 


network? /'netws:k/ verb 1 [I] to use social 
events to meet people who might be useful for 
your business 2 COMPUTING [T] to connect com- 
puters together so that they can share infor- 
mation and programs 


networking /‘netw2:kin/ noun [U] 1 when you 
use social events to meet people who might be 
useful for your business 2 COMPUTING when 
you connect computers together so that they 
can share programs and information 


neural /'njoor'l/ adjective [always before noun] 
ANATOMY, BIOLOGY relating to the nerves in 
your body neural activity 


neurology /njoo'rbladsi/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the 
study of the system of nerves in people's 
bodies eneurological /,njooro'Ipdsik?l/ adjective 
Neurological illnesses affect the nerves in peo- 
ple's bodies. eneurologist /njua'rvlad3ist/ noun 
[C] a doctor who deals with neurological 
illnesses 


neuron /'njoorbn/ (also neurone) noun [C] ANAT- 
OMY, BIOLOGY a nerve cell which carries mes- 
sages between your brain and other parts of 
your body 


neurosis /njoo'rousis/ noun [C] HEALTH plural 
neuroses /njua'rausi:z/ a mental illness, often 
causing you to worry too much about some- 
thing 

neurotic /njoo'rotik/ adjective If you are neu- 
rotic, you worry about things too much. 


neuter /'nju:to'/ adjective LANGUAGE in some 
languages, belonging to a group of nouns or 
adjectives that have the same grammatical be- 
haviour. The other groups are *masculine' and 
‘feminine’. 

neutral’ /‘nju:tr-l/ adjective 1 [INDEPENDENT] in- 
dependent and not supporting any side in an 
argument, fight, or competition neutral 
ground/territory © He decided to remain neu- 
tral on the issue. 2 [COLOUR] Neutral colours are 
not strong or bright. 3 CHEMISTRY neither acid 
nor alkaline 


neutral? /‘nju:trl/ noun [U] In driving, neutral 
is the position of the gears (- parts of a vehicle 
that control how fast the wheels turn) when 
they are not connected. to be in neutral 


neutrality /nju:'traloti/ noun [U] the state of 
being independent and not supporting any 
side in an argument, war, etc 


neutralize (also UK -ise) /'nju:trolaiz/ verb [T] 
1 to stop something from having an effect This 
spray will help to neutralize unpleasant 
odours. 2 CHEMISTRY to make something 
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onever /'nevo'/ adverb 1 


o«new /nju:/ adjective 1 


neutron 


neutral (= neither an acid nor an alkali) 
eneutralization /,nju:trolar'zer[*n/ noun [U] 


neutron /‘nju:tron/ noun [C] PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY 
a part of an atom which has no electrical 
charge (= the electricity something stores or 
carries) 


NOT EVER] not ever, not 
one time "Have you ever been to Australia?" 
"No, never." o I’ve never even thought about 
that before. o She'll never be able to have chil- 
dren. o He just walked out of the door one day 
and never came back. 2 [NOT| used to emphasize 
something negative I never knew you lived 
around here. 


never-ending / nev*r'endin/ adjective If some- 
thing is never-ending, it continues for ever. 
The housework in this place is just never-end- 
ing. 

nevertheless / nevoóo'les/ adverb despite that 


I knew a lot about the subject already, but her ounewspaper 


talk was interesting nevertheless. 


DIFFERENT] different from 
before I need some new shoes. o Have you met 
Fiona's new boyfriend? o He's starting his new 
job on Monday. o We're always looking for new 
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O= Important words to learn 


newsagent /'njuz,idz;nt/ noun [C] UK 
1 newsagent's a shop that sells newspapers, 
magazines, and things like sweets and ciga- 
rettes 2 someone who owns or works in a 
newsagent's 


newscast /'nju:zka:st/ noun [C] US a television 
or radio broadcast of the news the evening 
newscast 


newscaster /'nju:zka:sto'/ noun [C] someone 
who reads the news on the radio or television 

newsgroup /'nju:zgru:p/ noun [group] INTER- 
NET a collection of messages on the Internet 
that people write about a particular subject a 
political newsgroup 


newsletter /'nju:z]eto'/ noun [C] a regular re- 
port with information for people who belong 
to an organization or who are interested in a 
particular subject a monthly newsletter about 
business and the environment 
/'njussperpo/ (9 /'nu:zperpo'/ 
noun 1 News] [C] large, folded sheets of paper 
which are printed with the news and sold 
every day or every week a local/national 
newspaper o I read about his death in the 
newspaper. o a newspaper article/ headline 


ways to improve our services. 2 [RECENTLY MADE 
recently made Their house is quite new - it's 
about five years old. o The factory will provide 
hundreds of new jobs for the area. 3 [NOT KNOWN 
BEFORE] not known before to discover a new 
gene/star 4 be new to sb If a situation or activ- 
ity is new to you, you have not had experience 
of it before. 5 be new to sth If you are new to 
a situation or activity, you have only recently 
started experiencing it. I’m new to the job. 
See also: a whole new ball game, new blood, brand 
new, break new ground', new heights, turn over a new 
leaf!, give sb/sth a new lease’ of life 


newborn /,nju:bo:n/ adjective [always before 
noun| A newborn baby has just been born. 
enewborn noun |C] a newborn baby 


newcomer /'nju4kamo/ noun [C] someone 
who has only recently arrived or started doing 
something He's a relative newcomer to the 
area. 


new-found /'nju:faund/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] A new-found quality or ability has 
started recently. This success is a reflection of 
their new-found confidence. 


newly /‘nju:li/ adverb recently a newly mar- 
ried couple o newly-built houses 


the latest news hear/listen to/see/watch 
the news e in/on the news 


o«newvs /nju:z/ noun [U] 1 the news the announce- 


ment of important events on television, radio, 
and in newspapers the local/national news 
o to watch the 6 o'clock news o Did you see that 
report about child labour on the news last 
night? o a news bulletin/report 2 new infor- 
mation Have you had any news about your job 
yet? o I’ve got some good news for you. o Any 
news from John? 3 he news to sb informal to 


2 [PAPER] [U] paper from newspapers The cups 
were wrapped in newspaper. 

newsprint /‘nju:zprint/ noun [U] cheap, low 
quality paper used to print newspapers 

newsreader /'nju:z,ri:da/ noun [C] UK some- 
one who reads the news on the radio or tele- 
vision 

newsstand /‘nju:zstend/ noun [C] US a small 
shop in a public area of a building or station, 
or part of a bigger shop, where newspapers 
and magazines are sold 

newsworthy /'nju:z,wa:ói/ adjective interest- 
ing or important enough to be included in the 
news 


the New Testament noun RELIGION the part 
of the Bible (= holy book) written after the 
birth of Jesus Christ 

newton /'njut?n/ (abbreviation N) noun [C] 
MEASURES a unit used to measure force. One 
newton is equal to the force which moves a 
mass of one kilogram one metre in one second 


‘new town noun [C] a British town which was 
planned by the government and built after 
1946 Milton Keynes is a new town which was 
founded in 1967. 

inew 'wave noun [C] people who are doing ac- 
tivities in a new and different way the new 
wave of wine producers 

inew ‘year (also New Year) noun [C] the period 
in January when another year begins Happy 
New Year! o We're going away in the new 
year. 

iNew Year's 'Day noun [C, U] 1 January, the 
first day of the year and a public holiday in 
many countries 

iNew Year's 'Eve noun |C, U] 31 December, the 
last day of the year 


be a surprise to someone He's leaving? Wello«next' /nekst/ adjective 1 next week/year/Monday, 


that's certainly news to me. 4 be bad/good 
news for sb to affect someone badly/well This 
weather is bad news for farmers. 


etc the week/year/Monday, etc that follows 
the present one I’m planning to visit Califor- 
nia next year. o Are you doing anything next 
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O= Important words to learn 


Wednesday? o Next time, ask my permission be- 
fore you borrow the car. 2 [AFTER] The next time, 
event, person, or thing is the one nearest to 
now or the one that follows the present one. 
What time's the next train to London? o We're 
going to be very busy for the next few months. 
3 [NEAR] The next place is the one nearest to the 
present one. She only lives in the next village. 
o Turn left at the next roundabout. 4 the next 
best thing the thing that is best, if you cannot 
have or do the thing you really want Coaching 
football is the next best thing to playing. 5 the 
next thing | knew used to talk about part of a 
story that happens in a sudden and surprising 
way A car came speeding round the corner, and 
the next thing I knew I was lying on the 
ground. 


o«next? /nekst/ adverb 1 [AFTER] immediately after 


You'll never guess what happened next. 
o Where shall we go next? 2 [AGAIN] The time 
when you next do something is the first time 
you do it again. Could you get some coffee when 
you next go to the supermarket? 


onext? /nekst/ preposition next to sth/sb very 


close to something or someone, with nothing 
in between Come and sit next to me. o The fac- 
tory is right next to a residential area. 


onext* /nekst/ pronoun 1 the person or thing 


that follows the present person or thing Who's 
next to see the nurse? o Blue roses? Whatever 
next? (- What other strange things might hap- 
pen?) 2 the weekend/week/Thursday, etc after 
next the weekend/week/Thursday, etc that 
follows the next one 


next 'door adjective, adverb in the next room, 
house, or building What are your next-door 
neighbours like? o That's the old man who 
lives next door to Paul. 


next of 'kin noun [C] plural next of kin formal 
SOCIETY the person you are most closely re- 
lated to The names of the dead cannot be re- 
leased until their next of kin have been notified. 


the NHS / eneit f'es/ noun HEALTH abbreviation 
for the National Health Service: the system 
providing free medical services in the UK Did 
she get it done privately or on the NHS? 


niacin /'naiesin/ noun [U] FOOD a B vitamin 
which you find in foods such as wheat, meat 
and milk, which is important for making 
energy from food 


nib /nib/ noun [C] the pointed end of a pen, 
where the ink comes out 


nibble /'nibl/ verb |I, T] to eat something by tak- 
ing very small bites or to bite something gen- 
tly He was nibbling a biscuit. o She nibbled 
playfully at his ear. 


onice /nais/ adjective 1 [PLEASANT] pleasant They 
live in a nice old house on Market Street. o We 
could go to the coast tomorrow, if the weather's 
nice. [+ to do sth] Jt was very nice to meet you. 
[+ doing sth] Nice talking to you. 2 [KIND] kind 
and friendly He seems like a really nice guy. 
o She's always been very nice to me. 3 nice and 
sth informal used to emphasize a positive qual- 
ity nice and clean o This chair's nice and 
comfy. 


nigger 


If a person is nice because they are kind to 
other people, you can say that they are 
kind or sweet: She's a very kind person. 

e Thank you so much for the card - it was 
very sweet of you! 


If something that you do is nice, you can 
describe it as fun, enjoyable, or lovely: 
We had a really lovely day at the beach. 

e You'd have liked the party - it was fun. 


If something is nice to look at, then adjec- 
tives such as attractive, beautiful, pleas- 
ant, lovely, and pretty are often used: 
There's some beautiful countryside in York- 
shire. e That's a pretty dress you're wear- 
ing. 

If food tastes nice, then we can say that it 
is delicious or tasty: This chicken soup is 
absolutely delicious. 


nicely /'naisli/ adverb 1 [WELL] well That table 
would fit nicely in the bedroom. o His business 
is doing very nicely. 2 [PLEASANTLY] in a pleasant 
way nicely dressed 


niche /ni:{/ Œ /nitf/ noun [C] 1 ACTIVITY] a job 
or activity that is very suitable for someone 
After years of job dissatisfaction, he's at last 
found his niche in financial services. 2 [HOLE] a 
hollow space cut into a wall 


‘niche market noun [C] ECONOMICS a small 
number of people who buy a particular prod- 
uct or service, especially an unusual or expen- 
sive one They make luxury cars for a small but 
significant niche market. 


nick’ /nik/ verb [T] 1 [STEAL] UK informal to steal 
something She got caught nicking CDs from 
Woolworth’s. 2 [CATCH] UK informal If the police 
nick someone, they catch that person because 
they have committed a crime. [often passive] He 
got nicked for handling stolen goods. 3 [CUT] to 
make a small cut in something without in- 
tending to He nicked himself shaving. 


nick? /nik/ noun 1 [PRISON] [C] mainly UK infor- 
mal a prison or police station They spent the 
night in the nick. 2 [CUT] [C] a small cut He has 
a little nick on his cheek. 3 in bad/good nick UK 
informal in bad/good condition 4 in the nick 
of time just before it was too late The ambu- 
lance arrived in the nick of time. 


nickel /'nikl/ noun 1 FINANCE [C] a US or Cana- 
dian coin with a value of 5 cents 2 CHEMIS- 
TRY [U] a silver-white metal that is often mixed 
with other metals (formula Ni) 


nickname /'nikneim/ noun [C] a name used in- 
formally instead of your real name His behav- 
iour has earned him the nickname 'Mad Dog". 
enickname verb [+ two objects] They nicknamed 
her ‘The Iron Lady’. 


nicotine /'nikoti:n/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY, HEALTH 
a poisonous chemical substance in tobacco 


niece /nis/ noun |C] the daughter of your 
brother or sister, or the daughter of your hus- 
band's or wife's brother or sister 


nifty /'nifti/ adjective informal well-designed 
and effective a nifty piece of software 


nigger /'nigo'/ noun [C] a very offensive word 
for a black person 
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niggle /'nigl/ verb 1 |l, T] to worry or annoy 
someone slightly for a long time a niggling 
injury 2 niggle about/over, etc UK to complain 
about things which are not very important 
She kept niggling about the extra work. eniggle 
noun [|C] 


nigh /nai/ adverb 1 literary near The end of the 
world is nigh. 2 well nigh/nigh on old-fashioned 
almost Our family has lived here well nigh two 
hundred years. 


spend the night e at night e in the night e the 
middle of the night e last night 


o»night /nart/ noun [C, U] 1 [DARK] the time in every 
24 hours when it is dark and people usually 
sleep I didn't get any sleep last night. o It's 
warm during the day, but it can get quite cold 


at night. o The phone rang in the middle of 


the night. o We stayed up almost all night talk- 
ing. o Tim’s working nights this week. 2 (EVE- 
NING] the period from the evening to the time 
when you go to sleep Did you have a good time 
last night? o Are you doing anything on Fri- 
day night? 3 [SAYING THE TIME] used to describe 
the hours from the evening until just after 12 
midnight They’re open from 7 in the morning 
until 10 o'clock at night. 4 have an early/a late 
night to go to bed early/late 5 a night out an 
evening spent away from home doing some- 
thing enjoyable a night out at the theatre 
6 Good night. You say ‘Good night’ to someone 
who is going to bed. Good night, sleep well. 
See also: the dead? of night/winter 

nightclub /‘naitklab/ noun [C] a place where 
you can dance and drink at night 

nightdress /'naitdres/ noun [C] mainly UK a 
loose dress that women wear in bed 

nightfall /‘naitfs:1/ noun [U] the time in the 
evening when it gets dark 

nightgown /‘naitgaun/ noun [C] a loose dress 
that women wear in bed 

nightie /'naiti/ noun [C] a loose dress that 
women wear in bed 

nightingale /‘naitingeil/ noun [C] a small 
brown bird which sings very well 

nightlife /'naitlaif/ noun [U] entertainment for 
the night such as bars, restaurants, and thea- 
tres What's the nightlife like around here? 

nightly /'naitli/ adjective [always before noun], 
adverb happening every night the nightly news 
o The show, lasting ninety minutes, will be 

broadcast nightly from Monday to Friday. 


an  absolute/complete/living/total night- 
mare e be sb's worst nightmare e the night- 
mare of (doing) sth e a nightmare for sb 


nightmare /'naitmeo'/ noun [C] 1 [EXPERIENCE] a 
very unpleasant experience The traffic can be 
a real nightmare after 4.30. 2 |DREAM| a fright- 
ening dream 


'night school noun [U] EDUCATION classes for 
adults that are taught in the evening 
nightstick /'naitstik/ US (UK truncheon) noun 


[C] a short stick that police officers carry to use 
as a weapon 
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O= Important words to learn 


night-time /'naittam/ noun [U] the period of 
time when it is dark at night 


nil /nil/ noun |U] 1 SPORT UK In sports results, 
nil means ‘zero’. Germany beat England three 
nil (= 3-0). 2 [NOT EXISTING] not existing The 
chances of that happening are virtually nil. 


nimble /'nimbl/ adjective able to move quickly 
and easily nimble fingers 


nimbostratus /nimbou'stra:tas/ noun [U] GEO- 
GRAPHY a thick grey cloud which forms at a 
low level, from which rain or snow often falls 
See picture at cloud 


o«nine /nam/ the number 9 


onineteen /,naim'ti:n/ the number 19 enine- 
teenth 19th written as a word 


nine-to-five /,namto'faiv/ adj, adv describes 
work that begins at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing and ends at five o'clock, which are the 
hours that people work in many offices from 
Monday to Friday She's tired of working nine- 
to-five. enine-to-five noun [C] 
o«ninety /'namti/ 1 the number 90 2 the nineties 
the years from 1990 to 1999 3 be in your nineties 
to be aged between 90 and 99 eninetieth 90th 
written as a word 


ninth’ /nain6/ 9th written as a word 


ninth? /nam9/ noun [C] one of nine equal parts 
of something; !/» 


nip /nip/ verb nipping, past nipped 1 nip down/ 
out/up, etc UK informal to go somewhere 
quickly and for a short time I’m just nipping 
down the road to get a paper. 2 [T] If something 
nips you, it gives you a small, sharp bite. His 
parrot nipped him on the nose. DSee also: nip sth 
in the bud 


nipple /'nipl/ noun [C] ANATOMY the small, cir- 
cular area of slightly darker, harder skin in 
the centre of each breast in women, or on each 
side of the chest in men 


nirvana /nrio'va:mno/ noun [U] a state of perfec- 
tion 

nitrate /'naitreit/ noun [C, U] CHEMISTRY a chem- 
ical containing nitrogen and oxygen that is 
used on crops to make them grow better DSee 
picture at nitrogen cycle 


nitric acid / naitrik'zsid/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
clear, colourless liquid which is used in mak- 
ing many chemicals, especially explosives and 
fertilizers (= substances that help plants to 
grow) (formula HNO,) 


nitrify /'nartrıfar/ verb [T] CHEMISTRY to add ni- 
trogen or a nitrogen compound (= two or more 
substances combined) to something enitrifica- 
tion /,nartrifr'kerf?n/ moun [U] the process by 
which bacteria in the soil use oxygen to 
change dead plants into nitrates. The nitrates 
can then be used by plants as food. 


nitrifying bacteria noun [plural] BIOLOGY 
bacteria in the soil that change the nitrogen 
in dead plants into a form that is good for the 
soil and which growing plants can use for food 


nitrogen /'naitrad3on/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
gas that has no colour or smell and is the main 
part of air (symbol N) 


the nitrogen cycle noun [no plural] PHYSICS, 
BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY the way that nitrogen is 
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nitrogen 
in air hse m 
E 1 denitrification by 
denitrifying bacteria 


nitrogen fixation 


lightning 


a y) 
proteins in 
animals 


egestion of 
faeces 


nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
in root nodules 


ee 


bacteria in soil 
————— 


excretion 
of urea 


absorption by 
pon roots 1 
decay bacteria 

and fungi 


rates in soil 
ammonia in soil 


nitrogen cycle 


exchanged between different living organisms something that you say when an action is im- 
on Earth and between living organisms and possible There's no pleasing some people 
the environment, for instance when plants (= nothing that you do will make them happy). 


take it from the air and animals eat the plants nos /n5/ adverb no ... than not any The work 
nitrogen di'oxide noun [U] CHEMISTRY a poi- should be done no later than Friday. o There 


sonous brown gas, formed when some metals were no more than ten people there. 

dissolve in nitric acid (formula NO?) no. written abbreviation for number 
nitrogen fixation noun |U] CHEMISTRY the nobility /nau'bilati/ noun 1 SOCIETY the nobility 

process by which nitrogen from the atmos- [group] the people from the highest social 

phere is changed either naturally or in indus- group in a society 2 [U] the quality of being 

try into compounds that are used in several noble 

D aad >See picture nitrogen cde. noble" /'noobl/ adjective 1 honest, brave, and 
nitrogenous /nar'trod3inas/ adjective CHEMIS- kind a noble gesture 2 SOCIETY belonging to the 

TRY containing nitrogen highest social group of a society 
nitroglycerine (also US nitroglycerin) /,na- moble? /'noobl/ noun [C] SOCIETY a person of the 

trav'glis*rim/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a very pow- highest social group in some countries 

erful liquid explosive noble 'gas noun [C] CHEMISTRY any of a group 
nitrous oxide / naitras'pksaid/ noun [U] CHEM- of gases, such as helium, that do not react with 


ISTRY a type of gas with a sweet smell which other chemicals 


m LOAD substance nobleman, noblewoman  /noublmon, 

š B . Ap : 'noobl,womon/ noun [C] plural noblemen or no- 

the nitty-gritty /,niti'grti/ noun the impor- blewomen SOCIETY someone belonging to the 
tant details of a subject or activity English highest social group in some countries 

teachers should concentrate on the nitty-gritty nobly /'noobli/ adverb in a brave or generous 


of teaching g PORUNI . way She nobly offered to sell her jewellery. 
ono? /nau/ exclamation 1 [DISAGREE] something that o»nobody /'naubadi/ pronoun no person There 


you say in order to disagree, give a negative was nobody I could talk to. o Nobody's listen- 


answer, or say that something is not true ; i 
"Have you seen Touer "No. eode "o "Have ing. o Sally helped me, but nobody else both- 


you ever been to Ireland?" "No." o "Can I have ered. F | 

some more cake?" "No, you'll be sick." o "Hes. NO-brainer /,novbremo/ noun |C] informal 
really ugly." "No he isn't!" 2 [AGREE] something something that is very simple to do or to un- 
that you say to agree with something that is derstand, or a decision that is very easy to 
negative "He's not very bright, is he?" "No, I’m take 

afraid not." 3 Oh no! something that you say nocturnal /novk'ts:nl/ adjective 1 [ANIMALS] Noc- 
when you are shocked and upset Oh no! It's turnal animals and birds are active at night. 
gone all over the carpet! 2 [ACTIVITIES] happening at night nocturnal activ- 

ono? /nou/ determiner 1 [NOT ANY] not any There ities/habits 


were no signposts anywhere. o I had no diffi- mod /nvd/ verb |I, T] nodding, past nodded to 
culty getting work. o There was no mention of move your head up and down as a way of 


money. 2 [FORBID] a word used to say that some- agreeing, to give someone a sign, or to point 
thing is forbidden No smoking. o There was no to something They nodded enthusiastically at 
talking in her classes. 3 There's no doing sth the proposal. o Barbara nodded in approval. 
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nodule 


enod noun [|C] He gave a nod of approval. 
nod off phrasal verb informal to start sleeping 


nodule /'nbodju:l/ noun [C] HEALTH, BIOLOGY a 
small lump, especially on a plant or someone's 
body 


no-fault /'nəvfo:lt/ adjective [always before 
noun] US LAW No-fault laws or systems are 
ones where it is not important who is respon- 
sible for what has happened. no-fault insur- 
ance 


ino-go ‘area noun [C] mainly UK an area, usu- 
ally in a city, where it is too dangerous to go 
because there is a lot of violent crime there 


background noise e a deafening/faint/ 
loud/strange noise e hear/make a noise 


onoise /noiz/ noun [C, U] a sound, often a loud, 


unpleasant sound a deafening/loud noise 
o Stop making so much noise! o The engine's 
making funny noises. o There is some back- 
ground noise on the recording. o I had to shout 
above the noise of the party. 


'noise pollution noun [U] ENVIRONMENT noise, 
often from traffic, which upsets people where 
they live or work 
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make/receive/seek/win a nomination e a 
nomination as/for sth 


nomination /,nomi'neifen/ noun [C, U] 1 [SUG 
GESTION] the act of officially suggesting a person 
for a job or their work for a prize to seek/win 
a nomination o He won the Democratic nom- 
ination for mayor of Chicago. o She has just 
received her fourth Oscar nomination. 
2 [CHOICE] the choice of someone for a job or to 
do something They did everything they could to 
defeat his nomination to be surgeon general. 


nominee /,nomi'ni:/ noun |C] a person or a 
piece of work which has been nominated 


non- /non-/ prefix not or the opposite of non- 
alcoholic drinks o non-smokers 

non-alcoholic /,nonzlko'hpolik/ adjective FOOD 
describes a drink that does not contain alcohol 

nonchalant /'nbn[:lont/ © /,na:mfo'la:nt/ ad- 
jective calm and not worried a nonchalant 
shrug enonchalantly adverb 

noncommittal /,onko'mitl/ adjective not 
showing your opinion about something a non- 
committal expression/response 

nondescript /'nondiskript/ adjective not inter- 
esting a nondescript building/man 


o«noisy /'noi/ adjective Noisy people or thingso«none /nan/ quantifier 1 not any None of them 


make a lot of noise. A crowd of noisy protesters 
gathered in the square. o We've had problems 
with noisy neighbours. enoisily adverb 


nomad /'noumzd/ noun [C] SOCIETY a member 
of a group of people who move from one place 
to another instead of living in the same place 
all the time enomadic /nou'medik/ adjective 
Nomadic people move from place to place. 


'no-man's land noun [U, no plural] an area of 
land which no one owns or controls, especially 
ina war 


nomenclature /na'menklatfa'/ noun [U] formal 
a system of naming things, especially in sci- 
ence 


nominal /'npminl/ adjective 1 [NOT REAL existing 
officially, but not in reality a nominal leader 
2 [MONEY] A nominal sum of money is a small 
amount of money. a nominal charge/fee 


nominal 'ledger (also general ledger) noun [C] 
FINANCE the main financial record of a com- 
pany that uses double entry bookkeeping (= a 
system where each amount is shown as money 
spent in one part and money received in the 
other part) 


nominally /'nomrnili/ adverb officially but not 
in reality nominally Catholic areas 


nominate /‘nommeit/ verb [T] 1 [SUGGEST] to of- 
ficially suggest a person for a job or a position 
in an organization, or to suggest a person or 
their work for a prize [often passive] Judges are 
nominated by the governor. o The film was 
nominated for an Academy Award. o He was 
nominated as best actor. 2 [CHOOSE] to choose 
someone for a job or to do something He has 
nominated his brother as his heir. |+ to do sth] 
Two colleagues were nominated to attend the 
conference. 


| a: arm | 3: her | ir see 


smoke. o In 1992, the company had 2,700 part- 
time workers. Today it has none. o There were 
only three births here in March and none at 
all in April. o He asked if there was any hope. 
I told him frankly that there was none. 2 none 
too clean/clever/pleased, etc not at all clean/ 
clever/pleased, etc His handkerchief was none 
too clean. 3 none the happier/poorer/wiser, etc 
not any happier/poorer/wiser, etc than before 
She must have explained the theory three times, 
but I'm still none the wiser. 


nonetheless /,n4nóo'les/ adverb despite what 
has just been said He was extremely rude in 
meetings. Nonetheless, his arguments found 
some support. 


non-event /,nbni'vent/ noun [no plural] infor- 
mal an event that was not as exciting or in- 
teresting as you expected it to be Her party 
was a bit of a non-event. 


non-existent /,npbnig'zist?nt/ adjective not ex- 
isting We knew our chances of success were 
non-existent. 

nonfiction /,on'fikf»n/ noun [U] LITERATURE 
writing about things which are true nonfiction 
books/ titles 

non-metal /,non'met*!/ noun CHEMISTRY a 
chemical element that is not a metal 

no-no /'noonou/ noun |C] informal something 
that is forbidden or not socially acceptable 
Cardigans are a fashion no-no this season. 

no-nonsense /,ouo'nonsns/ adjective [always 
before noun] not having or allowing others 
to have any silly ideas or behaviour a no- 
nonsense approach to child rearing 

nonplussed /,non'plast/ adjective extremely 
surprised 

non-profit-making /,non'profit,merkin/ UK 
(US nonprofit) adjective FINANCE A non-profit- 
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making organization does not make money 
from its activities 


be back to/return to normal e perfectly nor- 
mal 


talk nonsense e absolute/complete/utter o.normal /‘no:m*l/ adjective usual, ordinary, and 


nonsense e a load of nonsense 


nonsense /'npns’ns/ noun [U] 1 [SPEECH AND WRIT- 
ING| If something someone has said or written 
is nonsense, it is silly and not true. She talks 
such nonsense sometimes. o That's a load of 
nonsense. o It's nonsense to suggest they could 
have cheated. 2 [BEHAVIOUR] silly behaviour Will 
you stop this childish nonsense! 3 make a non- 
sense of sth UK to spoil something or make it 


seem stupid Cuts to the text made a nonsenséo «normally /nomoli/ adverb 1 


of the play. 
non-smoker / non'smsuks'/ noun [C] a person 
who does not smoke 


non-smoking /,non'smoukin/ adjective A non- 


expected to lead a normal life o It's perfectly 
normal to feel some degree of stress at work. 
o It’s normal for couples to argue now and then. 
o Nou that trains are running again things are 
back to normal. 


normality /n»:m:zloti/ (also US normalcy 
/'no:mrlsi/) noun [U] a situation in which every- 
thing is happening normally a return to nor- 
mality 


USUALLY] usually 
Normally, I start work around nine o'clock. 
2 [ORDINARY] in the ordinary way that you would 
expect Both lungs are now functioning nor- 
mally. 


smoking area is one where people are noto«north, North /no:60/ noun [U] 1 the direction 


allowed to smoke. 


non-starter /,non'sta:ta'/ noun [C] informal 
something that will not be successful The 
amount of money needed makes his project a 
non-starter. 


non-stop /,non'stop/ adjective, adverb without 
stopping or resting non-stop flights from Brit- 
ain to the West Indies o We've been talking 
non-stop the whole way. 


non-violent / non'vaislont/ adjective not using 
violent methods non-violent action/protests 
o non-violent crimes/offenders 


noodles /'nu:dlz/ noun [plural] FOOD thin pieces 
of pasta (= food made from flour, eggs, and 
water) 


nook /nuk/ noun every nook and cranny every 
part of a place I know every nook and cranny 
of this place. 


noon /nu:n/ noun [U] 12 o'clock in the middle 
of the day He has until noon to act. o The serv- 
ice will be held at 12 noon. 


o'no ,one pronoun no person No one bothered to 
read the report. o No one knows where he is 
now. o There was no one there. o No one else 
makes puddings like my Mum. 


noose /nu:s/ noun [C] a piece of rope tied ina 
circle, used to catch animals or to hang (- kill) 
people 


onor /nor/ adverb, conjunction 1 neither...nor... 


used after ‘neither’ to introduce the second 
thing in a negative sentence Strangely, neither 
James nor Emma saw what happened. © He nei- 
ther spoke nor moved. 2 nor can I/nor do you, 
etc mainly UK used after something negative 
to say that the same thing is true for someone 
or something else "7 don't like cats." "Nor do 
I." o "I won't get to see him tomorrow." "Nor 
will Tom." o She couldn't speak a word of Ital- 
ian and nor could I. 


Nordic /'no:dik/ adjective SOCIETY from or re- 
lating to the North European countries of Swe- 
den, Denmark, Norway, Finland, and Iceland 


norm /no:m/ noun 1 the norm the usual way 


that is on your left when you face towards the 
rising sun The stadium is to the north of the 
city. 2 the north the part of an area that is fur- 
ther towards the north than the rest She's 
from the north of England. enorth adjective a 
north wind enorth adverb towards the north 7 
live north of the river. o We're going to visit 
Paul's family up north. 

northbound /'n»:0baund/ adjective going or 
leading towards the north 

northeast, Northeast /,5»:0'isst/ noun [U] 
1 the direction between north and east 2 the 
northeast the northeast part of a country 
enortheast, Northeast adjective, adverb 

northeastern, Northeastern /,5:0'i:ston/ 
adjective in or from the northeas 

northerly /'no:li/ adjective 1 [DIRECTION] to- 
wards or in the north Canada's most north- 
erly point 2 WiND| A northerly wind comes 
from the north. 


onorthern, Northern /'no:6°n/ adjective in or 


from the north part of an area Northern Eng- 
land o a northern accent 

northerner, Northerner /'noó?no/ noun 
[C] someone from the north part of a country 

northernmost /'ns:denmoust/ adjective The 
northernmost part of an area is the part 
furthest to the north. 

north-facing /'n5:0,feisin/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] positioned towards the north a 
north-facing slope 

the North 'Pole noun GEOGRAPHY the point on 
the Earth’s surface which is furthest north 

northward, northwards /'no:0wod, 'no:0- 
wodz/ adverb towards the north enorthward 
adjective a northward direction 

northwest, Northwest /,n2:0'west/ noun [U] 
1 the direction between north and west 2 the 
northwest the northwest part of a country 
enorthwest, Northwest adjective, adverb 

northwestern, Northwestern  /5:0- 
'weston/ adjective in or from the northwest 


that something happens Short-term job con-onose’ /navz/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY the part of 


tracts are the norm nowadays. 2 [C] SOCIETY an 
accepted way of behaving in a particular so- 
ciety [usually plural] cultural/social norms 


your face through which you breathe and 
smell a big/broken nose © She paused to blow 
her nose (= breathe out hard to empty it into 
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a piece of cloth). DSee colour picture The Body on 
page Centre 13 2 get up sb's nose UK informal 
to annoy someone 3 poke/stick your nose into 
sth informal to show too much interest in a 
situation. that does not involve you You 
shouldn't go sticking your nose into other peo- 
ple's business! 4 thumb your nose at sth/sb to 
show that you do not respect rules, laws, or 
powerful people 5 turn your nose up at sth 
informal to not accept something because you 
do not think it is good enough for you He 
turned his nose up at my offer of soup, saying 
he wanted a proper meal. 6 under your nose If 
something bad happens under your nose, it 
happens close to you but you do not notice it. 


nose? /nouz/ verb 
nose about/around (sth) pArasal verb informal 
to look around a place, often in order to find 
something I caught him nosing around in my 


office. 


nosebleed /‘nouzbli:d/ noun [C] have a nose- 
bleed HEALTH to have blood coming from your 
nose 


nosedive /‘novzdaiv/ verb |I] to fall very 
quickly in value The economy nosedived after 
the war. enosedive noun [C] 


nosey /'nouzi/ another spelling of nosy 


nostalgia /nos'tzld32/ noun |U] a feeling of 
happiness mixed with sadness when you think 
about things that happened in the past his nos- 
talgia for his college days 


nostalgic /nos'teld3ik/ adjective feeling both 
happy and sad when you think about things 
that happened in the past Talking about those 
holidays has made me feel quite nostalgic. 


nostril /‘nostr°l/ noun [C] ANATOMY one of the 
two holes at the end of your nose 2See colour 
picture The Body on page Centre 13 DSee picture at 
respiratory system 


nosy /'nouzi/ adjective always trying to find out 
private things about other people nosy neigh- 
bours o Don't be so nosy! 


o»not /npt/ adverb 1 used to form a negative 


phrase after verbs like ‘be’, ‘can’, ‘have’, ‘will’, 


‘must’, etc, usually used in the short form 'n't'o«note'! /noot/ noun 1 


in speech I won't tell her. o I can't go. o He 
hasn't eaten yet. o Don't you like her? o It isn't 
difficult (= It is easy). o The service isn't very 
good (= it is bad). o You're coming, aren't you? 
o I will not tolerate laziness. 2 used to give the 
next word or group of words a negative mean- 
ing I told you not to do that. o I like most veg- 
etables but not cabbage. o "Come and play 
football, Dad." "Not now, Jamie." o "Whose are 
these?" "Not mine." 3 used after verbs like ‘be 
afraid’, ‘hope’, ‘suspect’, etc in short, negative 
replies "Do you think it's going to rain?" "I hope 
not." o "Have you finished?" "I'm afraid not." 
4 certainly/hopefully not used after an adverb 
in short, negative replies "She's not exactly 
poor, is she?" "Certainly not." o "We won't need 
much money, will we?" "Hopefully not." 5 not at 
all used instead of ‘no’ or ‘not’ to emphasize 
what you are saying "I hope this won't cause 
you any trouble." "No, not at all." o I'm not at 
all happy about it. 6 Not at all. used as a polite 
reply after someone has thanked you "Thanks 
for all your help." "Not at all." 7 if not used to 


O= Important words to learn 


say what the situation will be if something 
does not happen I hope to see you there but, if 
not, I'll call you. 8 or not used to express the 
possibility that something might not happen 
Are you coming or not? 9 not alone used to em- 
phasize that there is nothing of what you are 
talking about Not one person came to hear him 
talk. o "You haven't heard from Nick, have 
you?" "Not a word." 


not ... either 
The words not ... either are used to add another piece 
of negative information. 
I'd forgotten my credit card and I didn't have 
any cash either. 


Ld f f ji J LT didnt-t 
any-cash-neither. 

Helen didn't enjoy it either. 

Holen didn-tenioyi i 


notable /'nootobl/ adjective If someone or 
something is notable, they are important or 
interesting. 


notably /'noutobli/ adverb used to emphasize 
an important example of something Florida is 
well known for many of its fruits, notably 
oranges and avocados. 


notation /nov'terfn/ noun [U] MATHEMATICS, 
MUSIC a system of written symbols used espe- 
cially in mathematics or to represent musical 
notes 


notch! /notJ/ noun [C] 1 [LEVEL a level of quality 
or amount Interest rates have moved up an- 
other notch. 2 [CUT] a cut in the shape of the 
letter V on the edge or surface of something 


notch? /notf/ verb 
notch up sth phrasal verb to achieve some- 
thing He has notched up a total of 34 goals this 


Season. 


leave/scribble/send/write a note e a note 
for/from sb e get sb's note 


LETTER] [C] a short letter He 
left a note on her desk. o Did you get my note? 
2 [INFORMATION] [C] words that you write down to 
help you remember something She studied her 
notes before the exam. o Let me make a note of 
(= write) your phone number. o The doctor 
took notes (- wrote information) while I de- 
scribed my symptoms. 3 [EXPLANATION] [C] a short 
explanation or an extra piece of information 
that is given at the bottom of a page or at the 
back of a book See note 3, page 37. 4 [FEELING] [no 
plural] a particular feeling or mood a sad/se- 
rious/positive note o His speech had just the 
right note of sympathy. 5 MUSIC [C] a single 
musical sound or the symbol that represents 
it 6 FINANCE [C] UK (US bill) a piece of paper 
money a ten-pound note 7 take note (of sth) to 
pay careful attention to something Make sure 
you take note of what she says. 8 sb/sth of note 
formal someone or something famous or im- 
portant A medieval church is the only monu- 
ment of note in the town. 9 compare notes If 
two people compare notes, they tell each other 
what they think about something that they 
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have both done. We compared notes about our 
experiences in China. 


note? /nəvt/ verb [T] 1 [NOTICE] to notice some- 
thing She noted a distinct chill in the air. [+ 
(that)] We noted that their idea had never been 
tried. 2 [SAY OR WRITE] to say or write something 
In the article, she notes several cases of medical 
incompetence. 
note down sth pArasal verb to write some- 
thing so that you do not forget it I noted down 
the telephone number for the police. 


notebook /'noutbuk/ noun [C] 1 a book with 
empty pages that you can write in 2 
COMPUTING a small computer that can be car- 
ried around and used anywhere 


noted /'novtid/ adjective important or famous 
a noted artist o He was noted for his modern 
approach to architecture. 


'notepad (computer) noun [C] COMPUTING a 
very small computer which you can carry 
easily 


notepaper /'nout,peipo"/ noun [U] paper that 
you write letters on 


noteworthy /‘novt,w3:di/ adjective If someone 
or something is noteworthy, they are impor- 
tant or interesting. a noteworthy example 


o«nothing /'na0m/ pronoun 1 [NOT ANYTHING] not 
anything I’ve had nothing to eat since break- 
fast. o He claimed that he did nothing wrong. 
o He had nothing in his pockets. o There was 
nothing else (= no other thing) J could do to 
help. o She did nothing but criticize (= criti- 
cized a lot). 2 [NOT IMPORTANT| not something im- 
portant or of value He's a dangerous person - 
human life means nothing to him. o A thou- 
sand pounds is nothing to a woman of her 
wealth. 3 for nothing without a successful re- 
sult I’ve come all this way for nothing. 4 be 
nothing to do with sb If something is or has 
nothing to do with you, you have no good rea- 
son to know about it or be involved with it. 7 
wish he wouldn't offer advice on my marriage 
- it's nothing to do with him. 5 have nothing to 
do with sb/sth to have no connection or influ- 
ence with someone or something He made his 
own decision - I had nothing to do with it. 6 to 
say nothing of sth used to emphasize other 
problems you have not talked about Most wild 
otters have disappeared from populated areas, 
to say nothing of wilderness areas. 7 nothing of 
the sort used to emphasize that something is 
not true He said that he was a legitimate busi- 


nourishment 


display/put up a notice e a notice says sth e 
a notice about sth e on a notice 


notice? /'noutis/ noun 1 [SIGN] [C] a sign giving 
information about something The notice said 
that the pool was closed for repairs. o Have you 
seen any notices about the new sports club? 
2 [WARNING] [U] a warning that something will 
happen J had to give my landlord a month's 
notice before moving. 3 at short notice UK (US 
on short notice) only a short time before some- 
thing happens 4 [ATTENTION] [U] attention J didn’t 
take any notice of (= give attention to) his ad- 
vice. o It has come to our notice (= we became 
aware) that you are being overcharged for your 
insurance. 5 hand/give in your notice to tell 
your employer that you are going to stop 
working for them I handed in my notice yester- 
day. 


noticeable /'noutisobl/ adjective easy to see or 
be aware of There was a noticeable difference 
in his behaviour after the injury. enoticeably 
adverb 


noticeboard /'nootisbo:d/ UK (US bulletin 
board) noun [C] a board on a wall where you 
put advertisements and announcements J saw 
the ad on the noticeboard. 2See colour picture The 
Classroom on page Centre 6 


notify /'noutifai/ verb [T] formal to officially tell 
someone about something You should notify 
the police if you are involved in a road accident. 
[+ (that) The court notified her that her 
trial date had been postponed. enotification 
/,noutifr'kerf*n/ noun [C, U] 


notion /'noof^n/ noun [C] an idea or belief The 
notion of sharing is unknown to most two-year- 
olds. 


notoriety /,nouter'aroti/ noun [U] when some- 
one is famous for something bad He gained 
notoriety for his racist speeches. 


notorious /nov'to:rias/ adjective famous for 
something bad a notorious criminal o She was 
notorious for her bad temper. enotoriously ad- 
verb Mount Everest is a notoriously difficult 
mountain to climb. 


notwithstanding /,notwiü'stendip/ adverb, 
preposition formal despite Injuries notwith- 
standing, he won the semi-final match. 

nought /no:t/ noun [C, U] 1 [NUMBER] UK the 
number 0 2 [NOTHING] old-fashioned (mainly US 
naught) nothing 


nessman - in fact, he was nothing of the sort.o»noun /naun/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a word that re- 


8 It was nothing. a polite reply to someone who 
has thanked you for doing something 9 be 
nothing if not sth used to emphasize a quality 
The senator was nothing if not honest (- he 
was very honest) 10 stop at nothing to be 
willing to do anything in order to achieve 
something He will stop at nothing to get what 
he wants. 


nothingness /'nadinnas/ noun [U] a state 
where nothing exists 


o«notice’ /'noutis/ verb |I, T] to see something and 
be aware of it If the sign's too small, no one 
will notice it. [+ (that)] I noticed that he walked 
with a limp. 


fers to a person, place, object, event, sub- 
stance, idea, feeling, or quality. For example 
the words ‘teacher’, ‘book’, ‘development’, and 
‘beauty’ are nouns. 2See also: countable noun, 
proper noun, uncountable noun 

nourish /'nar:f/ verb [T] formal FOOD, HEALTH to 
provide living things with food in order to 
make them grow or stay healthy Mammals 
provide milk to nourish their young. 

nourishing /‘nari{ij/ adjective FOOD, HEALTH 
Nourishing food makes you healthy. 

nourishment /'narifmont/ noun [U] formal 
FOOD the food that you need to stay alive and 
healthy 
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Nov 


Nov uritten abbreviation for November 

nova /'noovo/ noun [C] plural novas or novae 
ASTRONOMY a type of star that shines much 
more brightly for a few months as a result of 
a nuclear explosion 


read/write a novel e a novel by sb e a novel 
about sth e in a novel 


novel’ /'novl/ noun [C] LITERATURE a book that 
tells a story about imaginary people and 
events Have you read any good novels lately? 
enovelist noun [C] someone who writes novels 


novel? /'npv:l/ adjective new or different from 
anything else 


novelty /'novlti/ noun 1 [QUALITY] [U] the quality 
of being new or unusual Te fashion industry 
relies on novelty, and photographers are al- 
ways looking for new faces. 2 [NEW THING] [C] an 
object, event, or experience that is new or un- 
usual Tourists are still a novelty on this remote 
island. 3 [CHEAP TOY] [C] a cheap toy or unusual 
object, often given as a present 


o«November /nou'vembo'/ (written abbreviation 
Nov) noun |C, U] the eleventh month of the year 


novice /'npbvis/ noun |C] someone who is begin- 
ning to learn how to do something I’ve never 
used a computer before - I'm a complete novice. 


o«noW' /nau/ adverb 1 [AT PRESENT] at the present 
time She's finished her degree and now she 
teaches English. o Do you know where Eva is 
right now (= at this moment)? 2 [IMMEDIATELY 
immediately Come on, Andreas, we're going 
home now. o I don't want to wait - I want it 
now! 3 [LENGTH OF TIME] used to show the length 
of time that something has been happening, 
from the time it began until the present I’ve 
lived in Cambridge for two years now. 4 |N 
SPEECH] used when you start to tell someone 
something Now, I have been to Glasgow many 
times before. o Now then, would anyone else 
like to ask a question? 5 just now a very short 
time ago When I came in just now, everyone 
was laughing. o Who was that woman who was 
speaking just now? 6 (every) now and then/again 
If something happens now and then, it hap- 
pens sometimes but not very often. I love choc- 
olate, but I only eat it now and then. 7 any dayl 
minute/time, etc now used to say that 
something will happen very soon We're ex- 
pecting our second child any day now. 


onow? /nau/ (also now that) conjunction as a 
result of a new situation Now that I've got a 
car I can visit her more often. o You should 
help in the house more, now you're older. 


o“now? /nau/ pronoun the present time or mo- 
ment Now isn't a good time to speak to him. 
o She'd kept calm until now. o I'll be more care- 
ful from now on (- from this moment and al- 
ways in the future). 
nowadays /'nauodeiz/ adverb at the present 
time, especially when compared to the past 
Everything seems more expensive nowadays. 
onowhere /'nooweo/ adverb 1 not anywhere 
The room was very crowded - there was no- 
where to sit. o We had nowhere else to go. 2 out 
of nowhere If someone or something appears 
out of nowhere, it appears suddenly or unex- 
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pectedly. T'he car came out of nowhere and we 
had to swerve to miss it. 3 getigo nowhere in- 
formal to fail to make any progress or achieve 
anything They're getting nowhere on this pro- 
ject. 4 get you nowhere If something gets you 
nowhere, it does not help you to succeed. Bad 
manners will get you nowhere. 


noxious /'nokfəs/ adjective [always before noun] 
formal poisonous or harmful noxious fumes/ 
gases 


nozzle /'nvzl/ noun [C] a narrow, hollow object 
which is fixed to a tube and which helps you 
to control the liquid or air that comes out 


o«n't /ont/ short for not She isn't (= is not) going. 
o I can't (= cannot) hear you. o They didn't 
(= did not) believe me. 


nuance /'nju:a:ns/ noun [C] a very slight differ- 
ence in meaning, appearance, sound, etc a 
subtle nuance o Linguists explore the nuances 
of language. 


o«nuclear /'njurklia'/ adjective [always before noun] 
PHYSICS 1 relating to the energy that is re- 
leased when the nucleus (= central part) of an 
atom is divided nuclear weapons/waste o a 
nuclear power plant 2 relating to the nucleus 
(= central part) of an atom nuclear physics 


nuclear ‘fission noun [U] PHYSICS when the 
nucleus (7 centre part) of an atom is divided, 
creating a very large amount of energy 


nuclear 'fusion noun [U] PHYSICS the process 
of joining two nuclei (= central parts of atoms) 
to produce energy 


nuclear re'actor noun [C] PHYSICS 
chine which uses nuclear fuel 
power 


nucleic acid /nju:;kleuk'esid/ noun [C, U] 
CHEMISTRY a type of acid that is found in all 
living cells 

nucleotide /‘nju:klisutaid/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY 
one of a group of chemical compounds found 
in living cells in nucleic acids such as DNA 
and RNA 


nucleus /'njulios/ noun [C] plural nuclei 
/'nju:klia/ 1 BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY the 
central part of an atom or cell SSee picture at 
cell 25ee picture at leaf 2 the central or most im- 
portant part of a group or idea Senior coaches 
handpicked the nucleus of the team. 


nude? /nju:d/ adjective not wearing any clothes 
Our children were running around the garden 
in the nude (= not wearing any clothes). 


nude? /nju:d/ noun [C] ART a painting or other 
piece of art that shows a nude person 


nudge /nad3/ verb [T] to gently push someone 
or something She nudged me towards the door. 
enudge noun [C] I gave him a nudge. 


nudism /'nju:dizzm/ noun [U] when someone 
wears no clothes when they are outside with 
other people, etc enudist noun [C] someone who 
practices nudism 


nudity /'nju:doti/ noun [U] when you are wear- 
ing no clothes Some people are offended by 
nudity. 


nugget /'nagit/ noun [C] 1 [GOOD THING] a small 
amount of something good nuggets of wisdom 


a large ma- 
o produce 
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2 [PIECE a small, round piece of a solid sub- 
stance gold nuggets 


nuisance /'nju:s?ns/ noun |C] 1 a person, thing, 


nun /nan/ noun [C] RELIGION a member of a 
group of religious women living apart from 
other people 


or situation that annoys you or causes prob-O*nurse? /ns:s/ noun [C] HEALTH someone whose 


lems for you Not being able to use my computer 
is a real nuisance. 2 make a nuisance of yourself 
to annoy someone or cause problems for them 


nullify /‘nalifar/ verb [T] formal 1 to make 
something lose its effect Advances in medicine 
have nullified the disease's effect. 2 LAW to say 
officially that something has no legal power 
The judge could nullify the entire trial. 


numb /nam/ adjective 1 BODY PART] If a part of 
your body is numb, you cannot feel it. My fin- 
gers and toes were numb with cold. 2 [EMOTION 
If you are numb with a bad emotion, you are 
so shocked that you are not able to think 
clearly. I was numb with grief after his death. 


o«number? /'nambo'/ noun 1 MATHEMATICS [C] a 
symbol or word used in a counting system or 
used to show the position or order of some- 
thing Think of a number smaller than 100. 
o The Prime Minister lives at number 10, Down- 
ing Street. o Look at item number three on your 
agenda. 2 [GROUP OF NUMBERS] [C] a group of num- 
bers that represents something What's your 
phone number? o Each person receives a mem- 
bership number when they join. 3 [AMOUNT] [C] 
an amount a small number of (= a few) o a 
large number of (= many) © There were a 
number of (= several) soldiers present at the 
rally. o Scientists have noticed a drop in the 
number of song birds in Britain. >See Common 
Learner Error at amount See also: cardinal number, 
ordinal number, phone number, telephone num- 
ber 


number 


We use the adjectives large and small with the word 
number, not ‘big’ and ‘little’. 


A large number of people attended the concert. 
A big numberof people_attended the-concert- 


number? /'nambo'/ verb [T] 1 [GIVE A NUMBER] to 
give something a number [often passive] Each 
volume was numbered and indexed. 2 |BE AN 
AMOUNT] If people or things number a particu- 
lar amount, there are that many of them. Our 
company's sales force numbered over 5,000. 


number plate UK (US license plate) noun [C] 
an official metal sign with numbers and letters 
on the front and back of a car 2See colour picture 
Car on page Centre 7 


numeral /'nju:mrl/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
symbol used to represent a number 2See also: 
Roman numeral 


numerator /'nju:moreita'/ noun [C] MATHEMAT- 
ICS the number above the line in a fraction 
S Compare denominator 


numerical /nju:'merikl/ adjective [always before 
noun| MATHEMATICS relating to or expressed by 
numbers The exams were filed in numerical 
order. 


numerous /'nju:nrros/ adjective formal many 
He is the author of numerous articles. 


job is to care for ill and injured people 


nurse? /na:s/ verb [T] 1 HEALTH to care for a per- 
son or animal that is ill We nursed the injured 
sparrow back to health. 2 FOOD US to feed a 
baby milk from its mother's breast She nursed 
her son until he was a year old. 3 HEALTH to try 
to cure an illness or injury by resting He was 
nursing a broken nose. 4 [EMOTION] to think 
about an idea or an emotion for a long time 
She nursed a great hatred towards her older 
sister. 


nursery /'ns:s*ri/ noun [C] 1 [CHILDREN] a place 
where babies and young children are looked 
after without their parents 2 FARMING a place 
where plants are grown and sold 


‘nursery rhyme noun [C] LITERATURE a short 
poem or song for young children 


'nursery school noun [C] EDUCATION a school 
for very young children 


nursing /'ns:si/ noun [U] HEALTH the job of be- 
ing a nurse 


‘nursing home noun [C] HEALTH a place where 
old people live to receive medical care 


nurture /'ns:tfa'/ verb [T] formal 1 [ENCOURAGE 
to encourage or support the development of 
someone or something He was an inspiring 
leader who nurtured the talents of his col- 
leagues. 2 [LOOK AFTER] to look after, feed, and 
protect young children, animals, or plants The 
rains nurtured the newly planted crops. 


onut /nat/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY, FOOD the dry fruit 


of some trees which grows in a hard shell, and 
can often be eaten a brazil/cashew nut 2 [METAL 
a piece of metal with a hole in it through 
which you put a bolt (= metal pin) to hold 
pieces of wood or metal together 3 KEEN] infor- 
mal a person who is keen on a particular sub- 
ject or hobby She's a real sports nut. 4 the nuts 
and bolts the basic parts of a job or an activity 
Law school can teach you theory, but it can't 
teach you the nuts and bolts of the profession. 


nutrient /'nju:triont/ noun [C] formal BIOLOGY 
any substance that animals need to eat and 
plants need from the soil in order to live and 
grow A healthy diet should provide all your 
essential nutrients. 


nutrition /nju:trif»n/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the 
food that you eat and the way that it affects 
your health Good nutrition is essential for 
growing children. enutritional adjective relat- 
ing to nutrition Some snacks have little nutri- 
tional value. 


nutritionist /nju:'trifenist/ noun [C] HEALTH 
someone who gives advice on the subject of 
nutrition 


nutritious /nju:'trifos/ adjective FOOD Nutri- 
tious food contains substances that your body 
needs to stay healthy. a nutritious meal 


nuts /nats/ adjective informal 1 crazy They 
thought I was nuts to go parachuting. 2 go nuts 
to become very excited, angry, or upset If I 
don't have a holiday soon, I'll go nuts. 
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nutshell 


nutshell /‘natfel/ noun in a nutshell something nylon /'nailon/ noun [U] DT a strong, artificial 
that you say when you are describing some- material used to make clothes, ropes, etc nylon 


thing using as few words as possible The an- stockings © a nylon shirt/bag 

swer, in a nutshell, is yes. nymph /nimf/ noun [C] in Greek and Roman 
nutty /‘nati/ adjective 1 informal crazy nutty stories, a spirit in the form of a young girl who 
ideas 2 FOOD Something nutty tastes of nuts. lives in trees, rivers, mountains, etc 
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obscene 


O, O /»v/ the fifteenth letter of the alphabet 


oak /auk/ noun |C, U] a large tree found in north- 
ern countries, or the wood of this tree 


OAP / »ver'pi:/ noun [C] UK abbreviation for old- 
age pensioner: a person who regularly re- 
ceives money from the state because they are 
too old to work 


Oar /»:/ noun [C] 1 a long pole with a wide, flat 
end that you use to move a boat through water 
2 stick/put your oar in UK informal to involve 
yourself in a discussion or situation when 
other people do not want you to 


oasis /əv'ersıs/ noun |C] plural oases /ou'eisi:z/ 
1 GEOGRAPHY a place in the desert where there 
is water and where plants grow 2 a place that 
is much calmer and more pleasant than what 
is around it The cafe was an oasis in the busy, 
noisy city. 


oath /3500/ noun 1 [C] a formal promise an oath 
of allegiance o They refused to take an oath of 
(= to promise) loyalty to the king. 2 under oath 
LAW If someone is under oath, they have prom- 
ised to tell the truth in a law court. He denied 
under oath that he was involved in the crime. 


oats /outs/ noun [plural] FOOD, FARMING grain 
which people eat or feed to animals 


obedience /su'bi:dions/ noun [U] when some- 
one is willing to do what they are told to do 
He demanded complete obedience from his sol- 
diers. | SOpposite disobedience ^ eobedient 
/eu'bi:diont/ adjective willing to do what you 
are told to do an obedient child/dog DOpposite 
disobedient 


obese /əv'bi:s/ adjective HEALTH extremely fat 
eobesity noun [U] when someone is obese 


oobey /av'ber/ verb |I, T] to do what you are told 
to do by a person, rule, or instruction He gave 
the command, and we obeyed. S Opposite disobey 


obfuscate /'obfaskeit/ verb [T] formal to make 
something harder to understand or less clear 


obituary /oo'bitfoori/ noun [C] a report in a 
newspaper that gives details about a person 
who has recently died 


o«object! /'obdsikt/ noun 1 [C] a thing that you 
can see or touch but that is usually not alive 
a bright, shiny object 2 the object of sth the 
purpose of something Te object of the game is 
to score more points than the opposing team. 
3 the object of sb's affection/desire, etc the 
cause of someone's feelings He's the object of 
my affection. 4 LANGUAGE in grammar, the per- 
son or thing that is affected by the action of 
the verb See also: direct object, indirect object 


object? /5b'dsekt/ verb |I] to feel or say that you 
do not like or do not approve of something or 
someone We objected to his unreasonable de- 
mands. o Would anyone object if I were to leave 
early? DSee also: conscientious objector 


i 


lodge/make/raise/voice an objection e have 
no objections e a serious/strong objection e 
an objection to sth 


objection /5b'd3ek[*n/ noun [C, U] when some- 
one says that they do not like or approve of 
something or someone Our main objection to 
the new factory is that it's noisy. o I have no 
objections, if you want to stay an extra day. 

objectionable /ob'dsek[»nobl/ adjective for- 
mal very unpleasant 

objective’ /ab'dzektiv/ noun [C] something 
that you are trying to achieve His main objec- 
tive was to increase profits. 

objective? /ab'd3ektiv/ adjective only influ- 

enced by facts and not by feelings J try to be 

objective when I criticize someone's work. 


feel/have an obligation to do sth e carry out/ 
fulfil/meet an obligation e be under an obli- 
gation 


obligation / pbli'geif*n/ noun [C, U] something 
that you do because it is your duty or because 
you feel you have to a moral/legal obliga- 
tion o to fulfil an obligation o He was under 
no obligation to answer any questions. [+ to 
do sth] Parents have an obligation to make sure 
their children receive a proper education. 


obligatory /»'bligatri/ adjective If something 
is obligatory, you must do it because of a rule, 
or because everyone else does it. obligatory 
military service 


oblige /s'blaid3/ verb 1 be obliged to do sth to 
be forced to do something Sellers are not le- 
gally obliged to accept the highest offer. 2 ||, T] 
formal to be helpful The manager was only too 
happy to oblige. 


obliged /a'blaid3d/ adjective 1 feel obliged to do 
sth to think that you must do something They 
helped us when we moved so I feel obliged to do 
the same. 2 formal old-fashioned grateful or 
pleased Thank you, I’m much obliged to you. 


oblique /əv'bli:k/ adjective formal 1 not ex- 
pressed in a direct way an oblique comment 2 
MATHEMATICS describes an angle which is 
either more or less than 90° but not 90° 
eobliquely adverb formal 


obliterate /a'blit*reit/ verb [T] to destroy some- 
thing completely [often passive] The town was 
obliterated by bombs. 


oblivion /ə'blıviən/ noun [U] 1 [NOT REMEMBERED 
when someone or something is not remem- 
bered to disappear into oblivion 2 [NOT AWARE 
when you are not aware of what is happening 
around you He drank himself into oblivion. 


oblivious /ə'blıviəs/ adjective not aware of 
something She seemed completely oblivious to 
what was happening around her. 


obnoxious /əb'nokfəs/ adjective very unpleas- 
ant or rude He was loud and obnoxious. 


obscene /əb'si:n/ adjective 1 [SEX| relating to sex 
in a way that is unpleasant or shocking an ob- 
scene gesture o obscene language 2 [MORALLY 
WRONG] An obscene amount of something is 
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obscenity 


morally wrong because it is too large. obscene 
profits 

obscenity /ab'senati/ noun 1 [SEX] [U] when 
something is sexually shocking obscenity 
laws/trials 2 [SPEECH] [C] a sexually shocking 
word or expression [usually plural] He was 
shouting obscenities at people walking by. 


obscure’ /sb'skjus'/ adjective 1 [NOT KNOWN] not 
known by many people an obscure figure/ 
writer 2 [NOT CLEAR] difficult to understand His 
answers were obscure and confusing. 


obscure? /ab'skjua'/ verb [T] 1 [NOT SEE] to pre- 
vent something from being seen or heard [of- 
ten passive] T'he moon was partially obscured by 
clouds. 2 |NOT UNDERSTAND| to make something 
difficult to understand He deliberately ob- 
scured details of his career in the army. 


obscurity /ab'skjvarati/ noun [U] when some- 
thing or someone is not known by many 
people to fade into obscurity o He rose from 
relative obscurity to worldwide recognition. 


obsequious /»b'si:kwios/ adjective formal too 
willing to praise or obey someone 

observance /ob'zs:vons/ noun |C, U] formal 
when someone obeys a law or follows a 
religious custom strict observance of the law 
o religious observances 


observant /5b'zs:vont/ adjective good or quick 
at noticing things He's very observant. 


careful/close observation e observation of 
sth e under observation e powers of obser- 
vation 


observation /,bbzo'vei»n/ noun 1 [WATCHING 
[U] when someone watches someone or some- 
thing carefully The doctor wants to keep him 
under observation for a week. o to have good 
powers of observation (= to be good at notic- 
ing things) 2 [REMARK] [C] a remark about some- 
thing that you have noticed He made an 
interesting observation. 


observatory /ob'za:votri/ noun [C] ASTRONOMY 
a building that is used by scientists to look at 
stars and planets 


observe /əb'zs:v/ verb [T] 1 [WATCH 
someone or something carefully 
learn by observing adults. 2 [NOTICE] formal to 
notice something 3 [SAY] formal to make a re- 
mark about something you have noticed "It's 
still raining," he observed. 4 |pBEY|to obey a law, 
rule, or religious custom to observe the law 


observer /ob'za:vo'/ noun [C] 1 someone 


to watch 
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an unhealthy obsession with death o a life- 
long/national obsession 


obsessive /ob'sesiv/ adjective thinking too 
much about something, or doing something 
too much obsessive behaviour o He's obses- 
sive about his health. eobsessively adverb 


obsolete /'pbs*li:t/ adjective not used now ob- 
solete equipment o Will books become obsolete 
because of computers? 


face/overcome an obstacle e the biggest/the 
main/a major obstacle e an obstacle to sth 


obstacle /'»bstokl/ noun [C] something that 
makes it difficult for you to go somewhere or 
to succeed at something to overcome an ob- 
stacle o His refusal to talk is the main obstacle 
to peace. 


obstetrician /,bbsto'trif?n/ noun [C] HEALTH a 
doctor who looks after pregnant women and 
helps in the birth of children 


obstinate /'»bstinot/ adjective not willing to 
change your ideas or behaviour although you 
are wrong He's a very rude and obstinate man. 


obstruct /ab'strakt/ verb [T] 1 [STOP MOVING/SEE- 
iNG| to be in a place that stops someone or 
something from moving or stops someone 
from seeing something to obstruct the traffic 
o There was a pillar obstructing our view. 
2 [STOP HAPPENING] to try to stop something from 
happening or developing to obstruct a police 
investigation eobstruction /ob'strakf^n/ noun 
[C, U] Your car's causing an obstruction. o the 
obstruction of justice 


obtain /ob'tem/ verb [T] formal to get some- 
thing to obtain permission o He obtained a law 
degree from the University of California. eob- 
tainable adjective If something is obtainable, 
you can get it. This information is easily ob- 
tainable on the Internet. 


obtuse /ob'tju:s/ adjec- 
tive MATHEMATICS de- 
scribes an angle which 
is more than 90* and 
less than 180* 


Children “Obvious /‘pbvias/ ad- 


jective easy to under- 
stand or see an 
obvious choice/answer 
[+ (that)] It’s obvious 
that he doesn’t really 
care about her. 


who watches people and events as a job a uno“obviously /'pbviosli/ 


observer © a political observer 2 [SEE] someone 
who sees something a casual observer 


obsess /sb'ses/ verb |I, T] If something or some- 
one obsesses you, or if you obsess about some- 
thing or someone, you think about them all 


adverb in a way that is 
easy to understand or 
see They’re obviously 
in love. o Obviously we want to start as soon as 
possible. 


obtuse angle 


the time. She used to obsess about her weight. “Occasion /o'kergn/ noun 1 [TME] [C] a time when 


obsessed /ab'sest/ adjective be obsessed by/ 
with sb/sth to think about someone or some- 
thing all the time to be obsessed with money/ 
Sex 


obsession /ob'sef^n/ noun [C, U] someone or 
something that you think about all the time 


something happens a previous/separate occa- 
sion o We met on several occasions to discuss 
the issue. >See Common Learner Error at possibility 
2 [EVENT] [C] an important event or ceremony a 
special occasion o She bought a new dress for 
the occasion. 3 on occasion(s) sometimes, but 
not often I only drink alcohol on occasion. 
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occasional /»'ker;n:l/ adjective not happeningo«o'clock /ə'klok/ adverb oneltwolthree, 


often He still plays the occasional game of foot- 
ball. eoccasionally adverb They only meet 
occasionally. 

occlusion /»'klo:;n/ noun [C, U] 1 HEALTH (in 
medicine), when a tube or opening in the body 
is blocked by something or is closed 2 
GEOGRAPHY a situation in the weather when 
two masses of air meet, especially when a 
mass of cold air reaches warm air and pushes 
the warm air up off the Earth's surface 


the occult /'»kAlt/ noun the study of magic or 
mysterious powers 

occupant /'bkjopont/ noun [C] formal someone 
who lives or works in a room or building the 
occupant of No. 46 

occupation /,bkjo'peif*n/ noun 1 JOB] [C] for- 
mal your job You have to give your name, age, 


oedema 


etc 
o'clock used after the numbers one to twelve 
to mean exactly that hour when you tell the 
time It was ten o'clock when we got home. 

OCR / ousi:'a:'/ noun [U] COMPUTING abbreviation 
for optical character recognition: software 
that allows computers to read printed or 
written words and store them in the computer 


Oct written abbreviation for October 


octagon /'bktogon/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a flat 
shape with eight equal sides 

octahedron / »bkto'hi:dr?n/ noun [C] MATHEMAT- 
ICS a solid shape that has eight flat triangular 
surfaces of the same size 

octave /'pktiv/ noun [C] MUSIC the space be- 
tween two musical notes that are eight notes 
apart 


and occupation on the application form. 25eeo«October /bk'touba'/ (written abbreviation Oct) 


Common Learner Error at work 2 [CONTROL] [U] when 
an army moves into a place and takes control 
of it a military occupation 3 [HOBBY] |C] formal 
something that you do in your free time 


occupational / »kj»'peif»n'l/ adjective relating 
to your job an occupational hazard 


occupied /'»kjopaid/ adjective 1 [USED] being 
used by someone All of these seats are occu- 
pied. SOpposite unoccupied 2 [BUSY] busy doing 
something or thinking about something There 
was enough to keep us occupied. 


occupier /'pkjepaia‘/ noun [C] UK someone who 
lives or works in a room or building 


occupy /'bkjopai/ verb [T] 1 [FILL] to fill a place 
or period of time His book collection occupies 
most of the room. o The baby seems to occupy 
all our time. 2 [LIVE] to live or work in a room 
or building They occupy the second floor of the 
building. 3 [CONTROL] to move into a place and 
take control of it The troops eventually occu- 
pied most of the island. 


Il] occurring, past occurred 
1 formal to happen, often without being 
planned According to the police, the shooting 
occurred at about 12.30 a.m. 2 occur inlamong, 
etc sth/sb to exist or be present in a particular 
place or group of people Minerals occur natu- 
rally in the Earth's crust. o The disease mainly 
occurs in women over 40. 

occur to sb phrasal verb to suddenly think of 
something [+ (that)] It had never occurred to 
me that he might be lyin, 


a common/everyday/rare/regular occur- 
rence 


occurrence /»'kar»ns/ noun [C] something that 
happens a common/everyday occurrence 


Ocean /'ou[^n/ noun GEOGRAPHY 1 [no plural] the 
sea to swim in the ocean 2 [|C] one of the five 
main areas that the sea is divided into the 
Pacific Ocean 

oceanic /,u[i'enik/ adjective GEOGRAPHY for- 
mal related to the ocean 


oceanic 'crust noun [C usually singular] GEOG- 
RAPHY the part of the outer rocky layer of the 
Earth that is under the oceans and is thinner 
than the layer under the land 


noun (C, U] the tenth month of the year 


Octopus /'bktopos/ noun [C 
eight long arms 


odd /»d/ adjective 1 [STRANGE] strange or unusual 

I always thought there was something odd 

about her. o It's a bit odd that he didn't come. 
2 [NOT OFTEN] [always before noun] not happening 
often He does odd jobs here and there. 3 |SEPA- 
RATED] [always before noun] being one of a pair 
when the other item is missing an odd sock 
4 [APPROXIMATELY] used after a number to mean 
approximately There are thirty odd kids in the 
class. 5 MATHEMATICS An odd number does not 
produce a whole number when it is divided by 
two. 


oddity /'oditi/ noun [C] someone or something 
that is strange or unusual 


oddly /'odii/ adverb in a strange way He's been 
behaving very oddly lately. o Oddly enough, 
business was good during the bad weather 
months. 


asea creature with 


the odds of/on sth happening e the odds are 
(stacked) against sb 


odds /pdz/ noun [plural] 1 the probability that 
something will happen What are the odds of 
winning the top prizes? o I'm afraid the odds 
are against us. 2 against all (the) odds If you do 
or achieve something against all the odds, you 
succeed although you were not likely to. We 
won the game against all odds. 3 be at odds 
with sb/sth to not agree with someone or some- 
thing His remark was at odds with our report. 
4 odds and ends informal a group of small 
objects of different types which are not 
valuable or important 


odious /'oudios/ adjective formal very unpleas- 
ant an odious little man 


odour UK (US odor) /'sud»/ noun [C] a smell, 
often one that is unpleasant body odour 


odyssey /'vdisi/ noun [C] literary a long, excit- 
ing journey 

oedema UK (US edema) /i'di:ma/ noun |U] 
HEALTH (in medicine) a condition in which 
there is too much liquid in the body tissues 
between the cells 
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oof course /ov'ko:s/ adverb 1 


oesophagus 


oesophagus (US esophagus) /1'spfagas/ noun 
[C usually singular] ANATOMY the tube in the 
body which takes food from the mouth to the 
stomach See picture at alimentary canal DSee 
picture at respiratory system 


oestrogen UK (US estrogen) /‘i:straud3°n/ 
(9 /'estrodson/ noun [U] BIOLOGY, HEALTH a 
chemical substance in a woman’s body which 
prepares her eggs for fertilization (= joining 
with the male seed to make a baby) 


o«of strong form /»v/ weak form /av/ preposition 
1 [BELONG] belonging or relating to someone or 
something a friend of mine o the colour of her 


hair o part of the problem 2 [AMOUNT] used aftero«offence UK (US offense) /a'fens/ noun 1 


words which show an amount a Kilo of apples 
o both of us o a handful of raisins 3 [NUMBER 
used with numbers, ages and dates a boy of six 
o a decrease of 10% o the 14th of February 2005 
4 [CONTAIN 
rubbish 5 |MADE 
of lace and silk 6 |ADJECTIVE/VERB| used to connect 
particular adjectives and verbs with nouns 
frightened of spiders o smelling of garlic 
7 [SHOW] showing someone or something a map 
of the city centre 8 [CAUSE] showing a reason or 
cause He died of a heart attack. 9 [POSITION 
showing position or direction the front of the 
queue © a small town 
10 [ACTION/FEELING] used after nouns describing 
actions or feelings to mean ‘done to’ or 
‘experienced by’ the destruction of the rain 
forest o the suffering of millions 11 [WRITTEN 
written or made by the collected works of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare 


YES] used to say 
‘yes’ and emphasize your answer ‘can you help 
me?’ ‘Of course!’ 2 [OBVIOUS] used to show that 
what you are saying is obvious or already 
known The rain meant, of course, that the 
match was cancelled. o Of course, the Olympics 
are not just about money. 3 of course not used 
to say ‘no’ and emphasize your answer ‘Do you 
mind if I borrow your pen?’ ‘Of course not.’ 


o“off? /pf/ adverb, preposition 1 [NOT TOUCHING] not 
touching or connected to something or not on 
a surface Keep off the grass! o A button came 
off my coat. 2 [AWAY] away from a place or po- 
sition He ran off to find his friend. o I'll be off 
(= will go) soon. 3 |NOT OPERATING] not operating 
or being used Make sure you switch your com- 
puter off. 4 [NEAR] near to a building or place an 
island off the coast of Spain 5 FINANCE If a price 


hasa certain amount of money off, it costs that ooffer2 /'pf»/ noun [C] 1 


much less than the usual price. These jeans 
were $10 off. 6 |DISTANCE/TIME] far in distance or 
time My holidays seem a long way off. 7 go off 
sth/sb UK to stop liking something or someone 
I've gone off meat. 8 [NOT AT WORK] not at work I 
had 6 months off when my son was born. >See 
also: off the cuff, on? and off 


Off? /vf/ adjective [never before noun] 1 [NOT COR- 
RECT] not correct Our sales figures were off by 
ten percent. 2 FOOD If food or drink is off, it is 
not now fresh and good to eat or drink. This 
milk smells off. 3 NOT AT WORK] not at work He's 
off today - I think he’s ill. >See also: off-chance 


offal /'ot*l/ noun [U] FOOD organs from the in- 
side of animals that are killed for food 


containing a glass of milk o sacks of 
made or consisting of dresses guoffend /3'fend/ verb 1 


o«offer! /'pf»/ verb 1 


O= Important words to learn 


off 'balance adjective, adverb If someone or 
something is off balance, they are in a position 
where they are likely to fall or be knocked 
down. to knock/throw someone off balance 


off-chance /'pftfa:ns/ noun UK informal on 
the off-chance hoping that something may be 
possible, although it is not likely I went to the 
station on the off-chance that she'd be there. 


Off 'duty adjective When an official such as a 
police officer is off duty, they are not working. 


cause/give/take offence e grave offence 


UPSET 
[U] when something rude makes someone up- 
set or angry to cause/give offence o Many peo- 
ple take offence at swearing. 2 LAW [C] a crime 
a criminal offence o He committed several se- 
rious offences. 


UPSET] [T] to make some- 
one upset or angry [often passive] 7 was deeply 
offended by her comments. 2 LAW [I] formal to 
commit a crime /f she offends again, she'll go 
to prison. 


offender /s'fenda‘/ noun [C] LAW someone who 
has committed a crime a young offender 


north of Edinburgho«offense /s'fens/ noun LAW US spelling of of- 


fence 


offensive’ /a'fensiv/ adjective 1 |UPSETTING 
likely to make people angry or upset an offen- 
sive remark Opposite inoffensive 2 [ATTACKING 
used for attacking an offensive weapon 
eoffensively adverb 


offensive? /ə'fensıv/ noun [C] an attack It’s 
time to launch a major offensive against 
terrorism. 


ASK] [+ two objects] to ask 
someone if they would like something They of- 
fered me a job. 2 [SAY YOU WILL DO] [I, T] to say that 
you are willing to do something [+ to do sth] 
He offered to get me a cab. 3 FINANCE [T] to say 
that you will pay a particular amount of 
money [+ two objects] 7 offered him £500 for the 
car. o Police have offered a $1,000 reward for 
information. 4 [PROVIDE] [T] to give or provide 


something to offer advice o The hotel offers a 
wide range of facilities. 


accept/make/receive/turn down an offer e 
a generous/tempting offer e an offer of sth 


[ASK] when you ask some- 
one if they would like something an offer of 
help o a job offer o to accept/refuse an offer 
2 FINANCE an amount of money that you say 
you will pay for something The highest offer 
anyone has made so far is £150. 3 FINANCE a 
cheap price or special arrangement for some- 
thing you are buying This special offer ends 
on Friday. 4 on offer a FINANCE at a cheaper 
price than usual Are these jeans still on offer? 
b [AVAILABLE] available to do or have We were 
amazed at the range of products on offer. 


offering /'of»rip/ noun [C] something that you 
give to someone a peace offering 


offhand’ /,bt'hend/ adjective not friendly or 
polite He was a bit offhand with me. 
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O= Important words to learn 


offhand? /,bt'hend/ adverb immediately, with- 
out thinking about something I don't know off- 
hand how much it will cost. 


ooffice /'pfis/ noun 1 [PLACE] [C] a room or build- 
ing where people work an office worker o I 
never get to the office before nine. DSee colour 
picture The Office on page Centre 5 2 [INFORMATION] [C] 
a room or building where you can get infor- 
mation, tickets, or a particular service a ticket 
office o the tourist office 3 [oB] [U] an impor- 
tant job in an organization Some people think 
he has been in office for too long. o She held 
the office of mayor for eight years. DSee also: box 
office, the Oval Office, post office, register office, 
registry office 


'office building (also UK office block) noun [C] 
a large building which contains offices 


‘office hours noun [plural] the hours during 
the day when people who work in offices are 
usually at work 


officer /'pfiso'/ noun [C] 1 [MILITARY] someone 
with an important job in a military organi- 
zation an army/naval officer 2 POLITICS 
someone who works for a government depart- 
ment a customs officer o a prison officer 3 PO- 
LICE] a police officer a uniformed officer DSee 
also: probation officer 


oofficial’ /ə'fıf-1/ adjective 1 [APPROVED] approved 
by the government or someone in authority 
the official language of Singapore © an offi- 
cial document 2 [JOB] [always before noun] relat- 
ing to the duties of someone in a position of 
authority the official residence of the ambas- 
sador © an official visit 3 [KNOWN] known by the 
public It’s official - they’re getting married! 
4 [NOT TRUE] [always before noun] An official ex- 
planation or statement is one that is given, but 
which may not be true. The official reason for 
the delay is bad weather. DOpposite unofficial 
eofficially adverb The new hospital was 
officially opened yesterday. 


official? /a'f1/°1/ noun [C] POLITICS someone who 
has an important position in an organization 
such as the government a senior official o a UN 


official 


official re'ceiver noun [C] FINANCE UK a per- 
son who deals officially with the money prob- 
lems of a company that has gone bankrupt 
(= has no money and cannot now pay the 
money that it owes) 


offing /'vfm/ noun be in the offing If something 
is in the offing, it will happen or be offered 
soon. He thinks there might be a promotion in 
the offing. 


off-licence /'oflaisns/ UK (US liquor store) 
noun |C] a shop that sells alcoholic drink 


offline /bt'lam/ (also off-line) adjective, adverb 
COMPUTING A computer is offline when it is not 
connected to a central system, or not 
connected to the Internet. 


off-peak /,f'piik/ adjective not at the most 
popular and expensive time an off-peak phone 
call 


Offset / pf'set/ verb [T] offsetting, past offset If 
one thing offsets another thing, it has the op- 
posite effect and so creates a more balanced 


situation. [often passive] The costs have been 
offset by savings in other areas. 


offset lithography / pfsetl'Ongrafi/ noun [U] 
DT a method of printing in which an image is 
put on a rubber sheet before going on to the 
paper or object being printed 


offsetting /of'setry/ noun [U] ENVIRONMENT 
trying to stop the damage caused by activities 
that produce carbon by doing other things to 
reduce it, such as planting trees 


offshore / »t'[5:/ adjective [always before noun] 
1 GEOGRAPHY in the sea and away from the 
coast an offshore island 2 ECONOMICS An off- 
shore bank or bank account is based in an- 
other country and so less tax has to be paid. 
an offshore account/trust 


offside / pf'said/ (also US offsides) adjective [al- 
ways before noun] SPORT In sports such as foot- 
ball, a player who is offside is in a position 
that is not allowed. 


offspring /‘vfsprin/ noun [C] plural offspring 
formal the child of a person or animal to pro- 
duce offspring 


off-the-cuff /,ofdo'kaf/ adjective An off-the- 
cuff remark is one that is not planned. 


off-the-job /'vfde,d3nb/ adjective Off- 
training happens away from the place of work. 


ooften /'pfn, 'pft»n/ adverb 1 [MANY TIMES] many 
times or regularly J often see her there. o He 
said I could visit as often as I liked. o How of- 
ten (- How many times) do you go to the gym? 
o I don't see her very often. 2 [NORMALLY|If some- 
thing often happens or is often true, it is nor- 
mal for it to happen or it is usually true. 
Headaches are often caused by stress. o Broth- 
ers and sisters often argue. 


ogre /'ougo'/ noun |C] an unpleasant, frighten- 
ing person 


ooh /ou/ exclamation 1 [PAUSE] used before you say 
something, often before replying to what 
someone has said "Jan's going." "Oh, I didn't 
realize." o "I'm so sorry." "Oh, don't worry." 
2 [EMOTION] used to show an emotion or to em- 
phasize your opinion about something Oh, no! 
I don't believe it! o "I don't think I can come." 
"Oh, that's a shame." o Oh, how sweet of you! 


ohm /2um/ noun [C] PHYSICS a unit used for 
measuring electrical resistance (- how much 
or little a substance allows electricity to flow 
through it) 


ooil /»il/ noun [U] 1 GEOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY a thick 
liquid that comes from under the Earth's sur- 
face that is used as a fuel and for making parts 
of machines move smoothly an oil company 
o an oil well 2 FOOD a thick liquid produced 
from plants or animals that is used in cooking 
vegetable oil See also: crude oil, olive oil 


oilfield /'511,fi:ld/ noun [C] GEOLOGY an area un- 
der the ground where oil is found an offshore 
oilfield 

‘oil painting noun [C] ART a picture made 
using paint which contains oil 

‘oil spill noun [C] ENVIRONMENT when oil has 
come out of a ship and caused pollution 

oily /'oii/ adjective containing a lot of oil or 
covered with oil oily fish o oily hands 


he-job 
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oink /»imk/ noun [C] the sound that a pig makes 


ointment /'sintmont/ noun [C, U] HEALTH a 
smooth, thick substance that is used on pain- 
ful or damaged skin 


okapi /əv'ka:pi/ noun [C] an African animal of 
the giraffe family which is brown with stripes 
of black and white around its legs and back 
part 


okay’ (also OK) /»u'kei/ exclamation 1 [AGREEING 
used when agreeing to do something or when 
allowing someone to do something "Let’s meet 
this afternoon." "Okay." o "Can I use the car?" 
"Okay." 2 [BEFORE SPEAKING| used before you start 
speaking, especially to a group of people Okay, 
I'm going to start by showing you a few figures. 
ookay? informal (also OK) /au'ke1/ adjective, ad- 
verb 1 [GOOD] good or good enough Js your food 
okay? o It was okay, but it wasn't as good as 
his last film. 2 [SAFE] safe or healthy Is your 
grandmother okay now? 3 [ALLOWED] allowed or 
acceptable Is it okay if I leave early today? [+ 
to do sth] Is it okay to smoke in here? 


oold /auld/ adjective 1 [LIVED LONG] having lived or 
existed for a long time an old man/woman 
oan old house o We're all getting older. o Chil- 
dren should show some respect for the old. 
2 [USED A LOT] having been used or owned for a 
long time You might get dirty so wear some old 
clothes. 3 [AGE] used to describe or ask about 
someone's age How old are you? o She'll be 3 
years old this month. DSee Common Learner Error 
at year 4 an old friend/enemy, etc someone who 
has been your friend/enemy, etc for a long 
time I met an old friend who I was at college 
with. 5 [BEFORE] [always before noun] used before 


or in the past J think the old system was better 
in many ways. 


older, oldest, elder, eldest 
Older and oldest are the comparative and superlative 
forms of the adjective ‘old’. 


I’m four years older than my sister. 
Pedro is the oldest student in the class. 
The adjectives elder and eldest are only used before 


nouns. They are usually used when you are comparing 
members of a family. 


My elder brother is a doctor. 


Mary has three sons. Her eldest boy is called 
Mark. 


Old 'age noun [U] the period of time when you 
are old 

old-age 'pension noun [U] UK money that 
people receive regularly from the government 
when they are old and have stopped working 

old-age 'pensioner noun [C] UK someone 
who gets an old-age pension 

olden /'^uld:n/ adjective in the olden days/in 
olden times a long time ago 

oold-fashioned  /,uld'fef»nd/ adjective not 
modern old-fashioned clothes/furniture 

oldie /'suldi/ noun [C] informal an old song or 
film, or an old person a golden oldie 


old-style /‘suldstail/ adjective [always before 
noun] used or done in the past old-style politics 


oon! /pn/ preposition 1 


O= Important words to learn 


the Old Testament noun RELIGION the part 
of the Bible (= holy book) written before the 
birth of Jesus Christ 


the 'Old World noun Asia, Africa, and Eu- 
rope 


olive /'oliv/ noun 1 FOOD [C] a small green or 
black fruit with a bitter taste that is eaten or 
used to produce oil 2 [U] (also olive 'green) a 
colour that is a mixture of green and yellow 
eolive (a/so olive-green) adjective 


'olive oil noun [U] FOOD oil produced from 
olives, used for cooking or on salads 


-ology /-bladsi/ suffix makes a noun meaning 
‘the study of something’ psychology (= the 
study of the mind) © sociology (= the study of 
society) 


the Olympic Games /s'Iimpik,geimz/ (also 
the Olympics) noun [plural] SPORT an interna- 
tional sports competition that happens every 
four years eOlympic adjective [always before 
noun] relating to the Olympic Games She broke 
the Olympic record. 


ombudsman /'»mbodzmen/ noun [|C] plural 
ombudsmen LAW someone who deals with com- 
plaints that people make against the govern- 
ment or public organizations 


omelette /'pmlet/ (also US omelet) noun [C] 
FOOD a food made with eggs that have been 
mixed and fried, often with other foods added 
a cheese omelette 


[death/disaster/good fortune,etc] e an omen 
for sb/sth 


omen /'əumən/ noun |C] a sign of what will 
happen in the future a good/bad omen 


ominous /'pminos/ adjective making you think 
that something bad is going to happen an 
ominous sign o ominous clouds 


a glaring/serious/surprising omission e sb/ 
sth's omission from sth e the omission of sb/ 
sth 


omission /o»o'mif»n/ noun [C, U] when some- 
thing has not been included but should have 
been There are some serious omissions in the 
book. 


omit /»u'mit/ verb omitting, past omitted 1 [T] to 
not include something [often passive] He was 
omitted from the team because of his behav- 
iour. 2 omit to do sth mainly UK formal to not 
do something She omitted to mention where she 
was going. 


SURFACE] on a surface of 
something We put all of our medicine on a high 
shelf. 2 [PLACE] in a particular place the diagram 
on page 22 o I met her on a ship. 3 [RECORDING/ 
PERFORMANCE| used to show the way in which 
something is recorded or performed What's on 
television tonight? 4 [TOUCHING] used to show 
what happens as a result of touching some- 
thing I cut myself on a knife. 5 [SUBJECT] about a 
book on pregnancy 6 [MONEY/TIME] used to show 
what money or time is used for /'ve wasted too 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | or saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


o«once! /wans/ adverb 1 


O= Important words to learn 


519 


one-way 


much time on this already. o She refuses too-«one?! /wan/ the number 1 See also: back to 


spend more than £20 on a pair of shoes. 7 |NEXT 
TO] next to or along the side of The post office 
is on Bateman Street. 8 [DATE/DAY] used to show 
the date or day when something happens He's 
due to arrive on 14 February. o I'm working on 
my birthday. 9 [USING] using something J spoke 
to Mum on the phone. 10 [AFTER] happening after 
something and often because of it The Prince 
was informed on his return to the UK. 11 [TRANS- 
PORT] used to show some methods of travelling 
Did you go over on the ferry? o Sam loves trav- 
elling on buses. 12 [FOOD/FUEL/DRUGS] used to 
show something that is used as food, fuel, or 
a drug This radio runs on batteries. o I can't 
drink wine because I'm on antibiotics. 13 be on 
a committee/panel, etc to be a member of a 
group or organization She's on the playgroup 


committee. 14 havelcarry sth on you to haveo«one? /wan/ determiner 1 


something with you Do you have your driving 
licence on you? 15 be on me/him, etc informal 
used to show who is paying for something 
This meal is on me. 


oon? /pn/ adverb 1 [CONTINUE] used to show that an 


action or event continues The old tradition 
lives on. o It was a complicated situation that 
dragged on for weeks. 2 [WEAR] If you have some- 
thing on, you are wearing it. She's got a black 
coat on. o Why don't you put your new dress 
on? 3 [WORKING] working or being used The heat- 
ing has been on all day. 4 [TRAVEL] into a bus, 
train, plane, etc Amy got on in Stamford. 5 [HAP- 
PENING] happening or planned I’ve got a lot on 
at the moment. o Have you checked what's on 
at the cinema? 6 on and off (also off and on) If 
something happens on and off during a period 
of time, it happens sometimes. They’ve been 
seeing each other on and off since Christmas. 


[ONE TIME] one time It’s 
only snowed once or twice this year. o I go swim- 
ming once a week (= one time every week). 
2 [NOT NOW] in the past, but not now This house 
once belonged to my grandfather. 3 once again 
again Once again I'm left with all the washing 
up. 4 all at once suddenly All at once he stood 
up and walked out of the room. 5 at once a 
IMMEDIATELY] immediately I knew at once that I 
would like it here. b [AT SAME TIME] at the same 
time They all started talking at once. 6 once in 
a while sometimes but not often He plays tennis 
once in a while. 7 once and for all If you do 
something once and for all, you do it now so 
that it does not have to be dealt with again. 
Let's get to the bottom of this matter once and 
for all! 8 once more one more time Jf you say 
that once more, I'm going to leave. 9 for once 
used to mean that something is happening 
that does not usually happen For once, I think 
I have good news for him. 10 LITERATURE once 
upon a time used at the beginning of a chil- 
dren's story to mean that something happened 
a long time ago 2See also: once in a blue moon 


o«once? /wans/ conjunction as soon as Once I've 


found somewhere to live, l'll send you my new 
address. o We'll send your tickets once we've 
received your cheque. 


oncoming /'pn,kamin/ adjective [always before 
noun] Oncoming vehicles are coming towards 
you. 


o»one? /wan/ pronoun 1 


square! one 


PARTICULAR PERSON/THING 
used to refer to a particular person or thing in 
a group that has already been talked about I’ve 
just made some scones, do you want one? 
o Throw those gloves away and get some new 
ones. o Chris is the one with glasses. 2 [GENERAL 
formal any person in general One ought to re- 
spect one's parents. 3 one at a time separately 
Eat them one at a time. 4 one by one separately, 
with one thing happening after another One by 
one the old buildings have been demolished. 
5 one another each other How can they reach 
an agreement if they won't talk to one another? 
6 (all) in one combined into a single thing It’s 
a CD player and cassette deck all in one. 


PARTICULAR PERSON/THING 
used to refer to a particular person or thing in 
a group One drawback is the cost of housing in 
the area. o One of our daughters has just got 
married. 2 [FUTURE TIME] used to refer to a time 
in the future which is not yet decided We must 
have a drink together one evening. 3 [TIME IN PAST| 
at a particular time in the past I first met him 
one day in the park. 4 [ONLY] only He's the one 
person you can rely on in this place. 5 |WITH AD- 
JECTIVE] mainly US used to emphasize an adjec- 
tive That’s one big ice cream you've got there! 
6 one or two a few I'd like to make one or two 
suggestions. DSee also: put sth to one side’, be one 
step' ahead (of sb) 


one-man /,wan'men/ adjective [always before 
noun| with only one person doing something a 
His one-man show has been a fantastic 
success. 


one-off /,wan'pf/ adjective [always before noun] 
UK only happening once a one-off payment 
eone-off noun [C] UK something that only hap- 
pens once His Olympic victory was not just a 


one-off. 


one-on-one /,wanon'wan/ adjective, adverb 
mainly US only including two people 


onerous /'oomros/ adjective formal difficult 
and needing a lot of effort an onerous task 


oneself /wan'self/ pronoun formal the reflex- 
ive form of the pronoun ‘one’ when it refers 
to the person speaking or people in general 
How else should one protect oneself and one's 
family? 


one-sided /,wan'saidid/ adjective 1 [BETTER] If a 
competition is one-sided, one team or player is 
much better than the other. a one-sided con- 
test/game 2 [UNFAIR] only considering one opin- 
ion in an argument in a way that is unfair a 
one-sided view 


one-time /'wantamm/ adjective [always before 
noun] A one-time position or job is one that you 
had or did in the past, but not now. a one-time 
friend/minister 


one-to-one /,wanto'wan/ adjective, adverb 
mainly UK only including two people She's 
having private lessons on a one-to-one basis. 


one-way /,wan'wei/ adjective If a road is one- 
way, you can only drive on it in one direction. 
a one-way street 
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o«onto (also on to) /'pntu:/ preposition 1 


one-way ticket 


one-way 'ticket US (UK single) noun [C] A 
one-way ticket for a journey can only be used 
to travel in one direction and not to return. 


ongoing /'ongoum/ adjective [always before 
noun| still happening an ongoing process/ 
investigation 


onion /'Anjon/ noun |C, U] FOOD a round vege- 
table with layers that has a strong taste and 
smell 2See colour picture Fruit and Vegetables on 
page Centre 10 2See also: spring onion 


oonline /,»n'lam/ adjective, adverb COMPUTING 
connected to a system of computers, especially 
the Internet online services o to go online 
(= start using the Internet) o Most newspapers 
are now available online. DSee Extra help page The 
Web and the Internet on page Centre 36. 


onlooker /'onloke/ noun [C] someone who 
watches something happening without becom- 
ing involved in it a crowd of onlookers 


o«only' /'ounli/ adverb 1 NOT MORE] not more than 
a particular size or amount /t’ll only take a few 
minutes. o She's only fifteen. 2 [NO ONE/NOTHING 
ELSE] not anyone or anything else The offer is 
available to UK residents only. 3 [RECENTLY] used 
to mean that something happened very re- 
cently She's only just finished writing it. 4 not 
only ... (but) also used to say that one thing is 
true and another thing is true too, especially 
a surprising thing Not only did he turn up late, 
he also forgot his books. 


o«only? /'sunli/ adjective [always before noun] used 
to mean that there are not any others Tis 
could be our only chance. o You're the only 
person here I know. 


only? /'sonli/ conjunction used to introduce a 


statement which explains why something youo«open! /'sup»n/ adjective 1 


have just said cannot happen or is not com- 
pletely true I’d phone him myself only I know 
he's not there at the moment. 


‘only child noun [C] plural only children some- 
one who has no brothers or sisters 

onomatopoeia /,nou,meto'piis/ noun [U] 
LANGUAGE, LITERATURE the use of words which 
have sounds in them that are like the noises 
that the words refer to ‘Pop!’ is an example of 
onomatopoeia. 


on-screen /'pnskri:n/ adjective, adverb appear- 
ing on a computer or television screen 


onset /'pnset/ noun the onset of sth the begin- 
ning of something, usually something unpleas- 
ant the onset of cancer 


launch/mount an onslaught e an onslaught 
against/on sb 


onslaught /‘pnsls:t/ noun [C] when someone 
attacks or criticizes someone or something 
on-the-job /'pnda,d3nb/ adjective on-the-job 
training happens while you are at work 
IMOVING 
used to show movement into or on a particular 
place The sheep were loaded onto trucks. o Can 
you get back onto the path? 2 hold/grip, etc onto 
sth to hold something Hold onto my hand be- 
fore we cross the road. 3 [TALKING] used to show 
that you are starting to talk about a different 
subject Can we move onto the next item on the 


O= Important words to learn 


agenda? 4 be onto sb to know that someone 
has done something wrong or illegal She 
knows we're onto her and she's trying to get 
away. o Who put the police onto (= told the 
police about) her? 5 be onto sth to know or 
discover something useful or important Re- 
searchers think they may be onto something 
big. o Can you put me onto (= tell me about) 
a good dentist? 


the onus /'ounos/ noun formal the responsi- 
bility for doing something The onus is on par- 
ents to make sure their children attend school. 


onward /'»nwod/ (also onwards) adverb 1 from 
the 1870s/March/6.30 pm, etc onwards beginning 
at a time and continuing after it 2 If you move 
onwards, you continue to go forwards. 


oops /u:ps/ exclamation something you say 
when you make a mistake or have a slight 
accident Oops! I've spilled my coffee. 


ooze /u:z/ verb 1 [FLOW] |I, T] If a liquid oozes 
from something or if something oozes a liquid, 
the liquid comes out slowly. Blood was oozing 
out of the wound. 2 [SHOW] [T] informal to show 
a lot of a quality to ooze charm 


opal /'əupəl/ noun [C, U] GEOLOGY a precious 
stone whose colour changes when the position 
of the person looking at it changes 


opaque /ou'peik/ adjective 1 [NOT SEE] If an ob- 
ject or substance is opaque, you cannot see 
through it. 2 [NOT UNDERSTAND] formal difficult to 
understand 
op-ed /»p'ed/ US (UK editorial) adjective [always 
before noun] describes a piece of writing in a 
newspaper in which a writer gives an opinion 
about a subject an op-ed article/page 
NOT CLOSED) not closed 
or fastened an open door/window o Someone 
had left the gate wide open. o Is there a bottle 
of wine already open? o A magazine was lying 
open on her lap. 2 [DOING BUSINESS] A shop or 
business is open during the time it is available 
for business or serving customers. Most shops 
are open on Sundays now. 3 COMPUTING If a 
computer document or program is open, it is 
ready to be read or used. 4 [WITHOUT BUILDINGS 
[always before noun] An open area of land has 
no buildings on it or near it. large open spaces 
5 [NOT COVERED] [always before noun] without a 
roof or cover an open courtyard 6 [FOR EVERYONE 
If a place or event is open, everyone can go to 
it or become involved in it. an open debate 
o Are the gardens open to the public? 7 [HONEST 
An open person is honest and does not hide 
their feelings. 8 [NOT HIDDEN] [always before noun 
Open feelings, usually negative ones, are not 
hidden. open hostility/rivalry 9 |NOT DECIDED) 
If a decision or question is open, it has not yet 
been decided. We don't have to make a firm ar- 
rangement now. Let's leave it open. 10 havel 
keep an open mind to wait until you know all 
the facts before you form an opinion about 
something or judge someone Te cause of the 
fire is still unclear and we are keeping an open 
mind. 11 open to discussion/suggestions, etc 
willing to consider a discussion/suggestions, 
etc This is only a proposal. I'm open to sugges- 
tions. 12 open to abuse/criticism, etc likely to be 
abused/criticized, etc The system is wide open 
to abuse. DSee also: with your eyes (eye) open 
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open and close 


Be careful not to confuse the adjective and verb forms 
of these words. 


The adjectives are open and closed. 

Is the supermarket open on Sunday? 
The museum is closed today. 

The verbs are open and close. 

The supermarket opens at 8 a.m. 
The museum closes at 5 p.m. today. 


o«open? /'oup»n/ verb 1 [NOT CLOSED] [I, T] If some- 
thing opens, it changes to a position that is not 
closed, and if you open it, you make it change 
to a position that is not closed. to open a door/ 
window o The gate won't open. o Don't open 
your eyes yet. 2 [REMOVE COVER] [T] to remove part 
of a container or parcel so that you can see or 
use what it contains Karen opened the box and 
looked inside. o Why don't you open the enve- 
lope? o I can't open this bottle. 3 
(I, T] If an object opens, the parts that are folded 
together move apart, and if you open it, you 
make the parts that are folded together move 
apart. Shall I open the umbrella? o Open your 
books at page 22. 4 [START WORK] [I] If a shop or 
office opens at a particular time of day, it 
starts to do business at that time. What time 
does the bank open? 5 COMPUTING |T] to make a 
computer document or program ready to be 
read or used 6 [START OFFICIALLY] [I, T] If a business 
or activity opens, it starts officially for the 
first time, and if you open it, you make it start 
officially for the first time. T'hat restaurant's 
new - it only opened last month. o Several shops 
have opened up in the last year. 7 [MAKE AVAIL- 
ABLE] [T] to allow people to use a road or area 
They opened up the roads again the day after 
the flooding. 8 open an account FINANCE to make 
an arrangement to keep your money with a 
bank Have you opened a bank account yet? S See 
also: open the floodgates 

open (sth) up phrasal verb 1 
CREATE OPPORTUNITY] to create a new opportunity 
or possibility A teaching qualification can 
open up many more career opportunities. 2 
OPEN LOCK] to open the lock on the door of a 
building The caretaker opens up the school 
every morning at seven. 

open up phrasal verb to start to talk more 
about yourself and your feelings I’ve tried to 
get him to open up to me, but with no success. 


the open /'əup'n/ noun 1 in the open outside 
We spent the night in the open. 2 bring sth out 
into the open to tell people information that 
was secret [often passive] It's time this issue was 
brought out into the open. 


open-air /,aupan'es'/ adjective [always before 
noun| An open-air place does not have a roof. 
an open-air swimming pool 


‘open day noun [C] EDUCATION UK a day when 
people can visit a school or organization to see 
what happens there 


open-ended / aupan'endid/ adjective An open- 
ended activity or situation does not have a 
planned ending. We are not willing to enter 
into open-ended discussions. 


operating theatre 


opener /'oupono'/ noun [C] 1 bottle/can/tin, etc 
opener a piece of kitchen equipment used to 
open bottles/cans, etc 2 someone or something 
that begins a series of events, usually in sports 
S See also: eye-opener 


opening’ /'ouponip/ noun [C] 1 [HOLE] a hole or 
space that something or someone can pass 
through We found an opening in the fence and 
climbed through. 2 |START| the beginning of 
something The opening of the opera is quite 
dramatic. 3 [CEREMONY] a ceremony at the begin- 
ning of an event or activity I've been invited to 
the opening of the new exhibition on Tuesday. 
4 [OPPORTUNITY] a job or an opportunity to do 
something There's an opening for an editorial 
assistant in our department. 


opening? /'ooponim/ adjective [always before 
noun] happening at the beginning of an event 
or activity the opening night o her opening 
remarks 

openly /‘sup-nli/ adverb without hiding any of 
your thoughts or feelings He talks quite 
openly about his feelings. 


open-minded / »upon'maimdid/ adjective will- 
ing to consider ideas and opinions that are 
new or different to your own 


openness /'ouponnos/ noun [U] when someone 
is honest about their thoughts and feelings 7 
appreciated his openness. 


open-plan /,2up*n'plen/ adjective describes a 
room or a building without many walls an 
open-plan office 

open-source /,aupen'so:s/ adjective COMPUT- 
ING Open-source software is free to use, and 
the original program can be changed by any- 
one. 


opera /'pp'ro/ noun |C, U] MUSIC a musical play 
in which most of the words are sung fo go to 
the opera o opera singers o an opera house 
(= building for opera) eoperatic /,pp?r'ztik/ ad- 
jective relating to opera an operatic society 


o«operate /'pprreit/ verb 1 [ORGANIZATION] [I, T] If an 


organization or business operates, it is work- 
ing, and if you operate it, you manage it and 
make it work. Our company is operating under 
very difficult conditions at present. 2 [MACHINE] |I, 
T] If a machine operates, it does what it is de- 
signed to do, and if you operate it, you make 
it do what it is designed to do. You have to be 
trained to operate the machinery. 3 HEALTH [I] 
to treat an illness or injury by cutting some- 
one's body and removing or repairing part of 
it Did they have to operate on him? 

‘operating room US (UK operating theatre) 
noun [C] HEALTH a room in a hospital where 
doctors do operations 

‘operating system noun [C] COMPUTING com- 
puter software that controls how different 
parts of a computer work together 

'operating (theatre UK (US operating room) 
noun [C] HEALTH a room in a hospital where 
doctors do operations 


have/undergo an operation e do/perform 
an operation e an operation on sb/sb's [knee/ 
hand,etc] e a major/minor operation 
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operation 


o«operation /,pprr'erf*n/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH when 
a doctor cuts someone's body to remove or re- 
pair part of it a heart/lung operation o a ma- 
jor/minor operation o My son's got to have 
an operation. 2 [ORGANIZATION] an organization 
or business a large commercial operation 3 [AC 
TiviTy] an activity that is intended to achieve a 
particular purpose a military/peacekeeping op- 
eration o a joint operation by French and Span- 
ish police 4 in operation If a machine or system 
is in operation, it is working or being used. 
The new rail link is now in operation. o Most 
of the machines are now back in operation. 

operational /bp:r'eif»nl/ adjective 1 WORKING 
If a system is operational, it is working. The 
service becomes fully operational next June. 
2 [ACTIVITY] [always before noun] relating to a par- 
ticular activity operational control/responsi- 
bility 

operative’ /'pp»rativ/ adjective formal work- 
ing or being used The agreement will not be- 
come operative until all members have signed. 


operative? /'pprativ/ noun [C] mainly US 
someone who does secret work for a govern- 
ment or other organization a former CIA op- 
erative 


operator /'»poreito/ noun [C] 1 [TELEPHONE 
someone who helps to connect people on a tel- 
ephone system Why don't you call the opera- 
tor? 2 [MACHINE] someone whose job is to use and 
control a machine or vehicle a computer op- 
erator 3 |BUSINESS| a company that does a partic- 
ular type of business a four operator 


express/hold/voice an opinion e a favoura- 
ble/low/personal/poor/strong opinion ein 
Sb's opinion e sb's opinion about/on sth 


o«opinion /a'pinjan/ noun 1 [C] a thought or 
belief about something or someone What's 
your opinion about/on the matter? o He has 
fairly strong opinions on most subjects. o In 
my opinion (= I think) he’s the best football 
player we have in this country. 2 POLITICS public 
opinion the thoughts and beliefs that most peo- 
ple have about a subject Eventually, the gov- 
ernment will have to take notice of public 
opinion. 3 have a high/low opinion of sb/sth to 
think that someone or something is good/bad 
He has a low opinion of doctors. 


Opinionated /s'pinjeneitid/ adjective being 
too certain that your strong opinions are cor- 
rect 


o'pinion poll noun [C] POLITICS when people 
are asked questions to discover what they 
think about a subject The latest opinion poll 
shows that the president's popularity has im- 
proved. 
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o«opportunity /,ppo'tjumnoti/ noun 1 


oopposite' /'ppazit/ adjective 1 


O= Important words to learn 


thing to happen His letter arrived at an 
opportune moment. 


opportunist /,»po'tju:nist/ noun [C] someone 
who tries to get power or an advantage in 
every situation eopportunistic /,ppotju:'nistik/ 
adjective using a situation to get power or an 
advantage 


create/have/miss/offer/provide/seize an 
opportunity e a golden/good/great/unique/ 
wasted opportunity e at every opportunity e 
an opportunity for sth 


POSSIBILITY 
[C, U] a situation in which it is possible for you 
to do something, or a possibility of doing 
something a unique opportunity o a golden 
(= very good) opportunity |+ to do sth] Every- 
one will have an opportunity to comment. 
o There are plenty of opportunities for re- 
search. o Don't miss this opportunity to win a 
million pounds. o She talks about her boyfriend 
at every opportunity . 2 [JOB] [C] the chance to 
get a job [usually plural] opportunities for young 
graduates o job/employment opportunities 
3 take the opportunity to do sth to use an oc- 
casion to do or say something I'd like to take 
this opportunity to thank all of you. >See 
Common Learner Error at possibility 


oppor'tunity cost noun [C, U] FINANCE the 
cost to a business of not being able to do some- 
thing, for example because available money is 
being used for something else 


o«0ppose /o'pouz/ verb [T] to disagree with a plan 


or activity and to try to change or stop it The 
committee opposed a proposal to allow women 
to join the club. 


opposed /s'pouzd/ adjective 1 be opposed to 
sth to disagree with a plan or activity We're 
not opposed to tax increases. 2 as opposed to 
used to say that two things are very different 
I'm talking about English football, as opposed 
to European football. 


opposing /»'pouzi/ adjective 1 SPORT opposing 
teams/players, etc Opposing teams/players, etc 
are competing against each other. 2 opposing 
ideas/beliefs, etc Opposing ideas/beliefs, etc 
are completely different. The book presents two 
opposing views. 


OTHER SIDE] in a 
position facing something or someone but on 
the other side on the opposite page o in the 
opposite corner o We live on opposite sides 
of the city. o I noticed a gate at the opposite 
end of the courtyard. 2 [DIFFERENT] completely 
different Police attempts to calm the violence 
had completely the opposite effect. 


opium /'oupiom/ noun [U] HEALTH a drug madeo«opposite? /'ppozit/ adverb, preposition in a po- 


from the seeds of a poppy (= a red flower) 


opponent /a'psunant/ noun |C] 1 [COMPETE 
someone who you compete against in a game 
or competition He beat his opponent six games 
to two. 2 [DISAGREE] someone who disagrees with 


an action or belief and tries to change it an gu 


opponent of slavery o a political opponent 


opportune /'bpotju:n/ adjective formal an op- 
portune moment/time a good time for some- 


sition facing something or someone but on the 
other side T'he couple sat down opposite her. 
o UK She lives opposite (- on the other side of 
the road). o Is there a bakery opposite your 
house? 


opposite? /'ppazit/ noun [C] someone or some- 
thing that is completely different from another 
person or thing They're complete opposites. 
o He's the exact opposite of my father. 
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the opposite 'sex noun someone who is 
male if you are female, or female if you are 
male It’s not always easy to meet members of 
the opposite sex. 


oopposition /,bpo'zif»n/ noun 1 [U] strong dis- 
agreement Js there much opposition to the 
proposed changes? o There has been strong op- 
position from local residents. 2 the Opposition/ 
opposition POLITICS political parties that are 
not in power 


oppress /o'pres/ verb [T] 1 [LIMIT FREEDOM|to treat 
a group of people in an unfair way, often by 
limiting their freedom [often passive] Women 
were oppressed by a society which considered 
them inferior. 2 [MAKE ANXIOUS] to make someone 
feel anxious 


oppressed /»'prest/ adjective treated in an un- 
fair way oppressed minorities 

oppression /ə'pref’n/ noun [U] when people 
are treated in a way that is unfair and that 
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orange 


optimism /'»ptimizem/ noun [U] when you be- 
lieve good things will happen a mood/spirit of 
optimism o There is cause/reason for opti- 
mism. o He expressed cautious optimism 
about the future. SOpposite pessimism 


optimist /'optimist/ noun [C] someone who al- 
ways believes that good things will happen 


optimistic  /,ptr'mistik/ adjective always 
believing that good things will happen We're 
optimistic about our chances of success. 
[+ (that)] Pm not optimistic that we'll reach an 
agreement. S Opposite pessimistic 


optimum /'»ptimom/ adjective [always before 
noun] formal best or most suitable the optimum 
temperature 


consider/examine the options e be given/ 
have the option of doing sth e an attractive/ 
viable option e an option for sb 


limits their freedom political oppressionooption /'opf»n/ noun 1 [C] a choice That's an 


o the oppression of women 


oppressive /o'presiv/ adjective 1 [UNFAIR] cruel 
and unfair an oppressive government/ 
regime 2 [HOT] If the weather or heat is oppres- 
sive, it is too hot and there is no wind. op- 
pressive heat 3 [NOT RELAXING] not relaxing or 
pleasant an oppressive silence 


oppressor /2'presa'/ noun [C] someone who 
treats people in an unfair way, often by limi- 
ting their freedom 


Opt /vpt/ verb opt for sth; opt to do sth to choose 
something or to decide to do something Mike 
opted for early retirement. o Most people opt to 
have the operation. 


option you might like to consider. o We don't 
have many options. |+ of + doing sth] You al- 
ways have the option of not attending. 2 have 
no option (but to do sth) to not have the possi- 
bility of doing something else We didn't want 
to dismiss him, but we had no option. 3 keep! 
leave your options open to wait and not make 
a decision or choice yet See also: soft option 


optional /'opfl/ adjective If something is 
optional, it is available but you do not have 
to have it. an optional extra 


opulent /'ppjalent/ adjective Opulent things 
are expensive and give a feeling of luxury. an 
opulent bathroom 


opt out phrasal verb to choose not to be partoor strong form /s:/ weak form /«/ conjunction 


of an activity or to stop being involved in it 
He's decided to opt out of the company's pen- 
sion scheme. 


optical /'optik:l/ adjective HEALTH, BIOLOGY, 
PHYSICS relating to light or the ability to see 
optical equipment/instruments 


optical 'character recognition (abbrevi- 
ation OCR) noun [U] COMPUTING software that 
allows computers to read printed or written 
words and store them in the computer 

optical 'fibre UK (US optical fiber) noun [C, U] 
COMPUTING, PHYSICS a very thin glass or plastic 
thread which is used for telephones and com- 
puters to carry information in the form of 
light optical fibre transmission 


optical i'llusion noun [C] something that you 
think you see, but which is not really there 


optician /pbp'tif»n/ noun [C] HEALTH 1 someone 
whose job is to make eye glasses 2 UK a shop 


1 [BETWEEN POSSIBILITIES] used between possibili- 
ties, or before the last in a list of possibilities 
Would you like toast or cereal? o Is that a boy 
or a girl? o You can have beer, wine, or mineral 
water. o The house will take two or three years 
to complete. 2 [CHANGE] used to change or correct 
something you have said We told the truth, or 
most of it. 3 [REASON] used to give a reason for 
something you have said She must love him or 
she wouldn't have stayed with him all these 
years. 4 [NOT EITHER] used after a negative verb 
between a list of things to mean not any of 
those things or people Tim doesn't eat meat or 


fish. 


oral /'s:*l/ adjective 1 spoken an oral exami- 
nation o an oral agreement 2 ANATOMY re- 
lating to or using the mouth oral medication 
eorally adverb 


oral? /'s:r°1/ noun [C] EDUCATION an examination 
that is spoken, usually in a foreign language 


where you can have your eyes tested and have o«orange!' /'prind3/ adjective being a colour that 


your glasses made 
optic 'nerve noun [C] ANATOMY the nerve that 


is a mixture of red and yellow a deep orange 
sunset DSee colour picture Colours on page Centre 12 


passes signals to the brain from the retinago.orange? /‘prind3/ noun 1 FOOD [C] a round, 


(= eye part that sends images to the brain) at 
the back of each eye 


express optimism e cautious/renewed opti- 
mism e cause for/grounds for/reason for 
optimism e optimism about sth 


sweet fruit with a thick skin and a centre that 
is divided into many equal parts orange juice 
>See colour picture Fruit and Vegetables on page 
Centre 10 2 [C, U] a colour that is a mixture of 
red and yellow See colour picture Colours on page 
Centre 6 3 FOOD [U] UK a drink made with or- 
anges Would you like some orange? 
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orange juice 


'orange juice noun [U] FOOD a drink made 
from the juice of oranges 


orang-utan /5:'regutzrn/ noun [C] a large ape 
(= animal like a large monkey with no tail) 
with reddish brown hair and long arms which 
lives in the forests of Sumatra and Borneo 


orator /'prata‘/ noun [C] LANGUAGE formal some- 
one who gives good speeches a brilliant orator 


oratory /'orotri/ noun [U] LANGUAGE formal 
when people give good speeches political 
oratory 


orbit /'s:bit/ noun [C, U] 1 ASTRONOMY the cir- 
cular journey that a spacecraft or planet 
makes around the sun, the moon, or another 
planet £he Earth's orbit o Two satellites are al- 
ready in orbit. o It was the first spacecraft to 
go into orbit around Jupiter. 2 ANATOMY the 


hole in the skull (= bone in the head) that con-o«order? /'o:do/ verb 1 


tains the eye See picture at skull eorbit verb |I, 
T] The moon orbits the Earth. 


orchard /'s:tfad/ noun [C] FARMING a piece of 
land where fruit trees are grown an apple/ 
cherry orchard 


orchestra /'o:kistro/ noun [C] 1 MUSIC a large 
group of musicians who play different instru- 
ments together a symphony orchestra o a youth 
orchestra 2 US (UK the stalls) the seats on the 
main floor near the front of a theatre or cin- 
ema eorchestral /5:'kestr?l/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] Orchestral music is played by or 
written for an orchestra. 


orchestrate /'o:kistreit/ verb [T] to intention- 
ally organize something in order to achieve 
what you want 

orchid /'s:kid/ noun [C] a plant with flowers 
which are an unusual shape and beautiful col- 
ours 


ordain /5:'dem/ verb [T] RELIGION to officially 
make someone a Christian priest [often passive] 
Dr Coker was ordained by the Bishop of Lon- 
don in 1986. 


ordeal /»:'di:/ noun [C] a very unpleasant ex- 
perience a ferrible ordeal o They feared he 
would not survive the ordeal. o She went 


through the ordeal of being interviewed by ag, 


anel of ten people. 


| follow/ give/ ignore/ issue/ obey orders e 
clear/strict orders 


o«order? /'s:do'/ noun 1 [ARRANGEMENT] |C, U] the ar- 


rangement of a group of people or things ina 
list from first to last in alphabetical order o in 
the right/wrong order o We ranked the tasks 
in order of importance. 2 [INSTRUCTION] [C] an in- 
struction that someone must obey £o obey or- 
ders o to give orders 3 under orders If you are 
under orders, someone has told you to do 
something. [+ to do sth] Team members are un- 
der orders to behave well. o They claimed they 
were under orders from the president. 4 [REQUEST| 
[C] a request for food or goods in return for 
payment Can I take your order now? 5[TIDINESS 
[U] a situation in which everything is in its 
correct place It’s nice to see some order around 
here for a change. o I want to put all my things 
in order before I go away. S Opposite disorder 
6 out of order a [MACHINE] If a machine or system 
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is out of order, it is not working as it 
should. The coffee machine's out of order. b 
BEHAVIOUR| If someone's behaviour is out of or- 
der, it is not acceptable. What he did was com- 
pletely out of order. 7 in order to do/for sth to 
do sth with the purpose of achieving some- 
thing She worked all summer in order to save 
enough money for a holiday. 8 |NO TROUBLE] [U] a 
situation in which people obey laws and there 
is no trouble The army was brought in to re- 
store order to the troubled province. 2 Opposite 
disorder 9 economic/political/social order the 
way that the economy, politics, or society is 
organized a threat to the established social or- 
der 10 RELIGION [C] a religious group who live 
together and have the same rules an order of 
nuns o a monastic order DSee also: mail order, 
postal order, standing order 


MELL] [T] to give someone 
an instruction that they must obey [+ to do sth] 
He ordered them to leave. 2 [REQUEST] |l, T] to ask 
for food, goods, etc to order a drink/pizza o to 
order tickets o We've ordered new lights for the 
kitchen. [+ two objects] Can I order you a drink? 
3 [ARRANGE] [T] to arrange a group of people or 
things in a list from first to last Have you or- 
dered the pages correctly? 

order sb about/around pArasal verb to tell 
someone what they should do all the time You 
can't just come in here and start ordering peo- 
ple around. 


orderly’ /'5:d:li/ adjective tidy or organized an 
orderly pile o Please form an orderly queue. 
S Opposite disorderly 


orderly? /'s:d°li/ noun [C] HEALTH a hospital 
worker who has no special skills or training 


ordinal number / 5:dinel'nambe'/ (also ordi- 
nal) noun [C] MATHEMATICS a number such as 
1st, 2nd, 3rd, etc that shows the order of things 
ina list 

ordinance /'»:dinons/ noun [C] mainly US LAW 
a law or rule which limits or controls some- 
thing a tax ordinance 


ordinarily /'»:d»nrli/ adverb usually These are 
people who would not ordinarily carry guns. 


ordinary /'o:d^wri/ adjective 1 [NOT UNUSUAL] not 
special, different, or unusual in any way or- 
dinary life o an ordinary day o I had a very 
ordinary childhood. 2 [NOT FAMOUS] Ordinary 
people are not rich or famous and do not have 
special skills. ordinary people/citizens o an or- 
dinary man/woman 3 out of the ordinary un- 
usual or different Their relationship was a 
little out of the ordinary. o The investigation 
revealed nothing out of the ordinary. 


Ore />5:/ noun |U] GEOLOGY rock or soil from 
which metal can be obtained iron ore 


-Org /dpt's:g/ INTERNET internet abbreviation for 
organization: used in some Internet addresses 
You can search Cambridge dictionaries online 
at www.dictionary.cambridge.org 


organ /'s:gan/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY, BIOLOGY a 
part of an animal or plant that has a special 
purpose reproductive/sexual organs o The liver 
is a vital organ (= you need it to stay alive). 
oan organ donor/transplant 2 MUSIC a large 
musical instrument that has keys like a piano 
and produces different notes when air is 
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blown through pipes of different lengths a 
church organ 


organelle /,5:g°n'el/ noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOL- 
OGY any of the parts inside a living cell that 
have a particular purpose, such as a nucleus 
or a chloroplast 


organic /o:'gentk/ adjective 1 FARMING, FOOD- 
not using artificial chemicals when keeping 
animals or growing plants for food organic 
farming/farmers o organic food/vegetables 
2 CHEMISTRY In chemistry, ‘organic’ describes 
chemicals that contain carbon. organic com- 
pounds 3 BIOLOGY from a living organism or- 
ganic matter/material Opposite inorganic 
eorganically adverb We have a. weekly delivery 
of organically grown vegetables. 


organism /'s:geniz7m/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a liv- 


ing thing, often one that is extremely smallo*original' /o'ridsn*l/ adjective 1 


Plants, animals, bacteria, and viruses are 
organisms. 


organist /'s:g°nist/ noun [C] MUSIC someone 
who plays the organ (= an instrument like a 
piano) His childhood ambition was to be a 
church organist. 


a charitable/international/voluntary or- 
ganization e join/set up an organization 


oorganization (also UK -isation) /,»:g»nar'ze1f»n/ 
noun 1 [GROUP] [C] an official group of people 
who work together for the same purpose a 
charitable/voluntary organization 2 [AR- 
RANGEMENT] [U] the way that parts of something 
are arranged Better organization of the office 
would improve efficiency. 3 [PLAN] [U] the plan- 


secretive about his political orientation. 2 [TRAIN- 
ING] [U] training or preparation for a new job or 
activity an orientation session 


oriented /'s:rientid/ (also UK orientated) adjec- 
tive directed towards or interested in some- 
thing His new TV series is oriented towards 
teenage viewers. © He’s very family oriented. 


sth has its origins in sth e the origin(s) of sth 
e be [Chinese/French, etc] in origin 


origin /'prid3in/ noun [C, U] 1 the cause of some- 
thing, or where something begins or comes 
from the origin of the universe o This dish is 
Greek in origin. 2 SOCIETY the country, race, 
or social class of a person's family ethnic or- 
igin o She's of Irish origin. 


INTERESTING] spe- 
cial and interesting because of not being the 
same as others Her essay was full of original 
ideas. o He's a highly original thinker. 2 [FIRST] 
[always before noun] existing since the begin- 
ning, or being the earliest form of something 
His original plan was to stay for a week, but he 
ended up staying for a month. o Does the com- 
mittee still have the original version of this 
document? 


original? /2'r1d3°n°l/ noun [C] something that is 
in the form in which it was first created and 
has not been copied or changed /f the painting 
were an original, it would be very valuable. 


originality /2,r1d3°n'zloti/ noun [U] the quality 
of being interesting and different from every- 
one or everything else The judges were im- 
pressed by the originality of his work. 


ning of an activity or event Who was respon-o«originally /o'ridz»wli/ adverb at the beginning 


sible for the organization of the conference? 
eorganizational adjective organizational 
skills 


oorganize (also UK -ise) /'o:g»naiz/ verb [T] to 
plan or arrange something to organize a meet- 
ing/wedding 


organized (also UK -ised) /'»:g^naizd/ adjective 

1 [PERSON] An organized person plans things 
well and does not waste time or effort. 2Op- 
posite disorganized 2 [GROUP] [always before noun] 
involving a group of people who have planned 
to do something together organized crime/ 
religion 25ee also: well-organized 


organizer (also UK -iser) /'o:ginaizo'/ noun [C] 
someone who plans an event or activity con- 
ference/exhibition organizers 

orgy /'s:d3i/ noun [C] an orgy of sth a period 
when there is too much of an often bad activ- 
ity an orgy of destruction 


the Orient /'s:risnt/ noun old-fashioned the 
countries of east Asia 


Oriental /,s:ri'ent*l/ adjective relating or be- 
longing to the countries of east Asia Oriental 
art 


orientated /'s:rianteitid/ UK (UK/US oriented) 
adjective directed towards or interested in 
something 


orientation / »:rien'teif?n/ noun 1 [BELIEFS] [C, U] 
the type of beliefs that a person has He's very 


or before any changes The bathroom was orig- 
inally a bedroom. 


originate /a'rid3°neit/ verb [I] originate from/in/ 
with, etc to come from a particular place or 
person, or to begin during a particular period 
Citrus fruits originated in China and Southeast 
Asia. 


originator /s»'ridineito/ noun [C] formal The 
originator of an idea is the person who first 
thought of it. 


ornament /'»:nomont/ noun [C] an attractive 
object that is used as a decoration in a home 
or garden See colour picture The Living Room on 
page Centre 4 


ornamental /,s:no'ment*l/ adjective used for 
decoration and having no other purpose 


ornate /5:'neit/ adjective decorated with a lot 
of complicated patterns ornate wooden doors 


ornithology /;:nr'Oplodsi/ noun [U] BIOLOGY 
the scientific study of birds eornithologist noun 
[C] a scientist who studies birds 


orographic /vrə'græfik/ adjective formal GEO- 


GRAPHY relating to mountains, their shape and 
how they were formed, etc 


orography /»br'pgrofi/ noun [U] GEOGRAPHY the 
height of land and the way this is shown on 
maps eorographic /pro'grafik/ adjective 

orphan’ /'s:fn/ noun [C] 1 SOCIETY a child 
whose parents are dead 2 in printing, the first 
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line of a paragraph, separated from the rest 
which is on the next page 


orphan? /'o:*n/ verb be orphaned SOCIETY 
When a child is orphaned, both their parents 
die. She was orphaned at the age of six. 


orphanage /'o:f?nid3/ noun [C] a home for chil- 
dren whose parents are dead 


orthodox /'s:0edpks/ adjective 1 RELIGION 
keeping the traditional beliefs and customs of 
Judaism or some types of Christianity an or- 
thodox Jewish family o the Russian/Greek Or- 
thodox Church 2 If ideas or methods are 
orthodox, most people think they are correct, 
usually because they have existed for a long 
time. orthodox medicine Opposite unorthodox 


orthodoxy /'»:0odpksi/ noun [C, U] formal RE- 
LIGION an idea of a society, religion, political 
party, or subject that most people believe is 
correct, or a set of such ideas 


orthopaedic UK (US orthopedic) /,5:0a'pi:dik/ 
adjective [always before noun] HEALTH relating to 
the treatment or study of bones that have been 
injured or have not grown correctly an ortho- 
paedic surgeon 


Oscar /'bsko'/ noun [C] trademark one of several 
prizes given to actors and people who make 
films every year in Hollywood in the US Who 
won the Oscar for best actress this year? 


oscillate /'psileit/ verb [I] formal to move re- 
peatedly between two positions or opinions an 
oscillating fan o The story oscillates between 
comedy and tragedy. eoscillation /,psi'lerf*n/ 
noun (C, U] 

oscilloscope /s'silaskaup/ noun [C] PHYSICS a 


piece of equipment that shows changes in elec- 
trical currents as waves on a screen 


water molecule sugar molecule 


e 
concentrated 
sugar solution 


dilute 
sugar solution 


partially permeable 
membrane 


osmosis 


osmosis /»z'mousis/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the way 
that water moves from one part of a body ora 
plant to another part through a membrane 
(= thin layer) Fluid flows back into the tiny 
blood vessels by osmosis. €osmotic /pz'mptik/ 
adjective 


o«other' /'aðəx/ adjective, determiner 1 [MORE] use 
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ostensibly /»s'tensibli/ adverb If something is 
ostensibly the reason for something else, peo- 
ple say it is the reason, although you do not 
believe it. He was discharged from the army, 
ostensibly for medical reasons. 


ostentatious / sten'terfos/ adjective intended 
to attract attention or admiration, often by 
showing money or power an ostentatious dis- 
play of wealth eostentatiously adverb 


osteopath /'ostioopz0/ noun [C] HEALTH some- 
one who treats injuries to bones and muscles 
by moving and rubbing them eosteopathy 
noun |C] 


osteoporosis /pstiəupə'rəusıs/ noun [|U] 
HEALTH a disease which makes bones weak and 
makes them break easily 


ostracize (also UK -ise) /'pstrosaiz/ verb [T] SO- 
CIETY When a group of people ostracizes some- 
one, they refuse to talk to or do things with 
that person. [often passive] He was ostracized by 
the other children at school. 


ostrich /'pstrit{/ noun [C] a very large bird from 
Africa which cannot fly but can run very fast 


to refer to people or things which are similar 
to or in addition to those you have talke 
about I don't like custard - do you have any 
other desserts? o I don't think he's funny, but 
other people do. 2 [PART OF SET] used to talk abou 
the remaining members of a group or items in 
a set Mario and Anna sat down to watch the 
other dancers. o I found one shoe - have you seen 
the other one? 3 [DIFFERENT] different from a 
thing or person which you have talked abou 
Ask me some other time, when I'm not so busy. 
S See Common Learner Error at another 4 the other 
side/end (of sth) the opposite side/end of some- 
thing Our house is on the other side of town. 
5 the other day/week, etc used to mean re- 
cently, without giving a particular date I 
asked Kevin about it just the other day. 6 every 
other day/week, etc happening one day/week, 
etc but not the next A/ice goes to the gym every 
other day. 7 other than except T'he form cannot 
be signed by anyone other than the child's par- 
ent. [+ to do sth] They had no choice other than 
to surrender. 8 other than that informal except 
for the thing you have just said My arm was 
a bit sore - other than that I was fine. 


oother? /'Aós'/ pronoun 1 used to refer to a per- 


son or thing which belongs to a group or set 
that you have already talked about Hold the 
racket in one hand, and the ball in the other. 
o Some of the pieces were damaged, others were 
missing. 2 others used to refer to people or 
things that are similar to people or things you 
have already talked about This is broken - do 
you have any others? 2See also: each other 


oothers /'Aóez/ pronoun [plural] other people 


Don't expect others to do your work for you. 


otherwise" /'Aóowaiz/ adverb 1 [EXCEPT] except 
for what has just been referred to She hurt her 
arm in the accident, but otherwise she was fine. 
2 |piFFERENT| different to what has just been 
stated PII meet you there at 6 o'clock unless I 
hear otherwise. o I'd like to help you with any 
problems, financial or otherwise. 
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otherwise? /'Aóowaiz/ conjunction used when 
saying what will happen if someone does not 
obey an order or do what has been suggested 
You'd better phone home, otherwise your par- 
ents will start to worry. o They had to leave 
early, otherwise the children would have been 
up too late. 


otter /'pta'/ noun [C] a small animal with short, 
brown fur and a long body that swims well 


ouch /aut[/ exclamation something you say 
when you experience sudden physical pain 
Ouch! This radiator's really hot. 


o«ought /»:t/ modal verb 1 ought to do sth used 
to say or ask what is the correct or best thing 
to do You ought to see a doctor. o He ought to 
have told her the truth. o Ought I to phone her? 
2 ought to be/do sth used to say that you expect 
something to be true or that you expect some- 
thing to happen He ought to pass the exam this 
time. 2See Extra help page Modal verbs on page Cen- 
tre 34. 


oughtn't /'s:tent/ formal short for ought not He 
oughtn't to have shouted at us. 


ounce /auns/ noun 1 MEASURES [C] (written ab- 
breviation oz) a unit for measuring weight, 
equal to 28.35 grams See Extra help page Num- 
bers and measurements on page Centre 24. S See 
also: fluid ounce 2 not have an ounce of sth to not 
have any of a quality or emotion His new novel 
doesn't have an ounce of originality. 3 every 
ounce of sth all of a quality or emotion that is 
available He deserves every ounce of support 
that we can give him. 


oour /aoo'/ determiner belonging to or relating to 


the person who is speaking and one or more 
other people Janice is our youngest daughter. 
o There's no point in our buying a new car this 
year. 


oours /auoz/ pronoun the things that belong or 


relate to the person who is speaking and one 
or more other people Matt's a friend of ours. 
o That's their problem - not ours. 


o«ourselves /,auo'selvz/ pronoun 1 [REFLEXIVE] the 
reflexive form of the pronoun *we' We've prom- 
ised ourselves a holiday abroad this year. 2 [EM- 
PHASIZE] used for emphasis with the pronoun 
*we' or when referring to yourself and at least 
one other person John and I arranged the wed- 
ding reception ourselves. 3 (al) by ourselves 
alone or without anyone else's help It’s a big 
garden but we manage to look after it by our- 
selves. 4 (all) to ourselves for our use only We 
had the swimming pool all to ourselves. 


oust /aust/ verb [T] to force someone to leave a 
position of power or responsibility [often pas- 
sive] He was ousted from power by a military 
coup. 


oout /avt/ adjective, adverb 1 [AWAY FROM] used to 


show movement away from the inside of a 
place or container He dropped the bag and all 
the apples fell out. o She opened the window 
and stuck her head out. 2 [OUTSIDE] outside a 
building or room Would you like to wait out 
here? o It's bitterly cold out today. 3 [NOT THERE 
not in the place where you usually live or 
work, especially for a short time I came round 
to see you this morning but you were out. 4 [FIRE/ 
LIGHT) A fire or light that is out is not burning 


or shining. Bring some more wood, the fire's 
gone out. 5 [AVAILABLE] available to buy or see 
When's the new Spielberg film out? 6 [FASHION 
no longer fashionable or popular Trousers like 
that went out years ago. 7 |NOT ACCURATE) not 
accurate Your figures are out by £300. 8 
SPORT no longer able to play or take part ina 
game or competition Two of the best players 
were out after ten minutes. 9 [APPEAR] able to be 
seen After a few minutes the sun came out. 
10 [NOT POSSIBLE] not possible or not acceptable 
Next weekend is out because we're going away. 
11 be out of sth to have no more of something 
left We're nearly out of petrol. 12 be out for sth; 
be out to do sth to intend to do something, es- 
pecially for an unpleasant reason He's only out 
to impress the boss. DSee also: out of 


out- /avt-/ prefix more than or better than to 
outgrow something o to outnumber o to outdo 
someone (- to show that you are better than 
someone) 


out-and-out /avtn'avt/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] complete or in every way an out-and- 
out lie 


the outback /‘autbek/ noun GEOGRAPHY the 
areas of Australia where few people live, 
especially the central desert areas 


outbid / aut'bid/ verb [T] outbidding, past outbid 
FINANCE to offer to pay more for something 
than someone else She had to outbid two rivals 
to buy the business. 


out-box /'autboks/ (also outbox) noun [C] 1 
INTERNET the place on a computer which keeps 
copies of email messages which you have sent 
2 US (UK out-tray) a container where you keep 
letters and documents that you want to send 
to someone else 


outbreak /'autbreik/ noun [C] when something 
unpleasant and difficult to control starts, such 
as a War or disease an outbreak of flu/fighting 

outburst /'autbs:st/ noun [C] a sudden, forceful 
expression of emotion in words or actions an 
angry outburst 


outcast /‘avtka:st/ noun [C] SOCIETY someone 
who is not accepted by society because they 
are different to most other people a social out- 
cast 


announce/await/determine the outcome e 
the eventual/final outcome e the outcome of 
sth 


outcome /'avtkam/ noun [C] the final result of 
an activity or process £he outcome of an elec- 
tion 


outcrop /'autkrpp/ (also US outcropping) noun 
[C] GEOLOGY a rock or group of rocks that 
sticks out above the surface of the ground a 
rocky outcrop 


cause/provoke/spark an outcry e an inter- 
national /national/public outcry e an out- 
cry against/over sth 


outcry /'autkra/ noun [C] a strong public 
expression of anger and disapproval about a 
recent event or decision There has been a 
public outcry against the new road. 
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outdated 


outdated / avt'dertid/ adjective not modern 
enough outdated equipment o an outdated idea. 


outdo / aot'du:/ verb [T] past tense outdid, past 
participle outdone to do something better than 
someone else They are always trying to outdo 
each other with their jokes and funny stories. 


outdoor / avt'do:'/ adjective [always before noun] 
happening, used, or in a place that is outside 
and not inside a building outdoor activities 
o an outdoor concert o an outdoor swim- 
ming pool o outdoor clothing >Opposite in- 
door 


outdoors / aut'do:z/ adverb not inside a build- 
ing Jf it's warm this evening, we could eat out- 
doors. S Opposite indoors 


the outdoors / aut'do:z/ noun countryside He 
enjoys hunting, fishing, and the outdoors. 


outer /‘avta'/ adjective [always before noun] on 
the edge or surface of something Remove the 
outer layers of the onion. S Opposite inner 


¿Outer 'space noun [U] ASTRONOMY the uni- 
verse outside the Earth and its gases where 
other planets and stars are 


the outfield /‘avtfi:ld/ noun SPORT the outer 
area of the playing field in sports such as 
cricket and baseball eoutfielder noun [C] a 
baseball player who stands in the outfield 


outfit! /‘autfit/ noun [C] 1 [CLOTHES] a set of 
clothes for a particular event or activity a cow- 
boy outfit 2 [GROUP] informal an organization, 
company, or any group of people who work to- 
gether 


outfit? /'autfit/ verb [T] outfitting, past outfitted 
US to provide equipment for something [often 
passive] My hotel room was small and outfitted 
with cheap wooden furniture. 


outflow /‘avtflou/ noun [C] FINANCE an amount 
of money going out of a business 


outgoing /.aut'gourp/ (3) /'aotgourp/ adjective 

1 [FRIENDLY] Someone who is outgoing is 
friendly, talks a lot, and enjoys meeting peo- 
ple. 2 [LEAVING POWER] [always before noun] leaving 
a position of power or responsibility the out- 
going president 3 |LEAVING A PLACE] [always before 
noun] going to another place outgoing calls/ 
messages 


outgoings /‘avt,gavinz/ noun [plural] UK 
FINANCE money that you have to spend on rent, 
food, etc 


outgrow / aut'groo/ verb [T] past tense outgrew, 
past participle outgrown 1 [TOO BIG] to grow too 
big for something He’s already outgrown these 
shoes. 2 [NOT SUITABLE] to develop so that some- 
thing is not now suitable She's outgrown her 
current job and needs a new challenge. 


outing /'autip/ noun [C] when a group of people 
go on a short journey for pleasure or educa- 
tion a family/school outing o to go on an 
outing 


outlandish / aut'lzndif/ adjective very strange 
and unusual an outlandish story/idea o out- 
landish behaviour/clothes 


outlast /,avt'la:st/ verb [T] to continue for 
longer than someone or something else 
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outlaw’ /‘avtlo:/ verb [T] LAW to make some- 
thing officially illegal 7 think all handguns 
should be outlawed. 


outlaw? /'avtlo:/ noun [C] LAW old-fashioned a 
criminal a dangerous outlaw 


outlay /‘avtle1/ noun [C] FINANCE an amount of 
money spent by a business or government The 
project requires an initial outlay of $450,000. 


outlet /'autlet/ noun [C] 1 SHOP] In business, an 
outlet is a shop that sells one type of product 
or the products of one company. 2 [CHEAP SHOP) 
US a shop that sells goods for a lower price 
than usual 3 [EXPRESS] a way for someone to ex- 
press an emotion, idea, or ability She needs a 
job that will provide an outlet for her creative 
talent. 4 WAY OUT] a place where a liquid or gas 
can flow out of something 5 PHYSICS US a place 
where you can connect a wire on a piece of 
electrical equipment an electrical outlet 


outline" /'autlam/ verb [T] to describe only the 
most important ideas or facts about something 
He outlined the department’s plans for next 
year. 


outline? /'autlam/ noun [C] 1 [DESCRIPTION] a short 
description of the most important ideas or 
facts about something He gave us a brief out- 
line of the town’s history. 2 [SHAPE] the shape 
made by the outside edge of something 


outlive /,avt'liv/ verb [T] to continue living or 
existing after someone or something else has 
died or stopped existing She outlived both her 
children. 


outlook /'autlok/ noun 1 [FUTURE] [no plural] the 
likely future situation The outlook for the 
economy next year is bleak. 2 [THINKING] [C] the 
way a person thinks about something Despite 
her illness, she has a very positive outlook on 
life. 

outlying /'autlaup/ adjective [always before 
noun] GEOGRAPHY far from towns and cities, or 
far from the centre of a place outlying farms/ 
villages 


outmanoeuvre UK (US  outmaneuver) 
/,autmo'nu:vo'/ verb |T] to do something clever 
that gives you an advantage over someone you 
are competing against She outmanoeuvred her 
opponents throughout the election campaign. 


outmoded / aut'moodid/ adjective not modern 
enough outmoded equipment 


outnumber / avut'nambs'/ verb [T] to be larger 
in number than another group Women now far 
outnumber men on language courses. 


out of /aut ov/ preposition 1 [AWAY FROM] used to 
show movement away from the inside of a 
place or container A bunch of keys fell out of 
her bag. © She stepped out of the car and 
walked towards me. 2 |NO LONGER IN] no longer 
in a place or situation He’s out of the country 
until next month. o I've been out of work for the 
past year. 3 |MADE FROM| used to show what 
something is made from Te statue was carved 
out of a single block of stone. 4 BECAUSE OF] used 
to show the reason why someone does some- 
thing J only gave her the job out of pity. 5 [FROM 
AMONG] from among an amount or number 
Nine out of ten people said they preferred 
it. 6 |Nor INVOLVED] no longer involved in 
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O= Important words to learn 


something He missed the practice session and 
now he's out of the team. 


out-of-court / autov'ko:t/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] LAW agreed without involving a law 
court an out-of-court settlement 


out-of-date / autov'deit/ adjective old and not 
useful or correct any more I do have a road 
map but I think it’s out-of-date. 


out-of-town / avtev'taun/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] positioned or happening in the coun- 
tryside or on the edge of a town an out-of-town 
supermarket 


outpace / aut'pers/ verb [T] to move or develop 
more quickly than someone or something else 
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outstretched 


mediately) when the car hit him. 


outrun / aut'rAn/ verb [T] outrunning, past tense 
outran, past participle outrun to move or de- 
velop faster or further than someone or some- 
thing 

outscore /,aut'sks:/ verb [T] mainly US SPORT 
to score more points than another player or 
team 


outset /'autset/ noun at/from the outset at or 


from the beginning of something 7 made my 
views clear at the outset. 


outshine / avt'fain/ verb [T] past outshone to be 
much better than someone else She easily out- 
shone the other students on the course. 


outpatient /‘avt,peifnt/ noun [C] HEALTH o-outside' /,aut'said/ (also US outside of) prepo- 


someone who is treated in a hospital but does 
not sleep there at night 


outperform /utpo'fo:m/ verb [T] to do some- 
thing better than someone or something else 
Girls are consistently outperforming boys at 
school. 


outplay / aut'plei/ verb [T] SPORT to play a game 
or sport better than another player or team 


outpost /'avtpəust/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a 
small place that is far from large towns or cit- 
ies, often where a government or company is 
represented 


outpouring /‘avt,po:rm/ noun [C] when an 
emotion is expressed a lot in public His death 
provoked a national outpouring of grief. 


output! /'astpot/ noun [U] 1 [AMOUNT 
amount of something that is produced Over the 
past year the factory's output has fallen by 15%. 
2 COMPUTING information produced by a com- 
puter You can look at the output on screen be- 
fore you print it out. 3 [POWER] the power or 


energy produced by an electrical or electronic 
system 


cause/express/provoke/ spark outrage e 
moral/public outrage e outrage at/over sth 


outrage’ /'autreid3/ noun 1 [ANGER] [U] a strong 
feeling of anger or shock moral outrage o The 
scandal caused public outrage. 2 [SHOCKING 
THING] [C] something that causes great anger or 
shock a terrorist outrage [+ (that)] It’s an out- 
rage that these children don’t have enough to 
eat. 


outrage? /'avtreid3/ verb [T] to make someone 
feel very angry or shocked [often passive] Local 
people were outraged at the bombing. 


outrageous /aut'reid3os/ adjective shocking 
or extreme outrageous behaviour/clothes o The 
prices in that restaurant were outrageous. eout- 
rageously adverb outrageously expensive 


outran / aut'rzn/ past tense of outrun 


outreach /'autri:tf/ noun [U] mainly US when 
an organization helps people with their social, 
medical, or educational problems an outreach 
programme o an outreach worker 


outright /'autrait/ adjective [always before noun] 
total, clear, and certain an outright ban on 
smoking o an outright victory eoutright 
/,aut'rait/ adverb She needs 51% of the vote to 
win outright. o He was killed outright (= im- 


sition 1 [NEAR| not in a particular building or 
room, but near it She waited outside his room 
for nearly two hours. 2 [NOT IN] not in a flat just 
outside Blackpool o You have to phone a differ- 
ent number outside office hours. 


outside? /,aut'said/ adverb 1 [NOT INSIDE] not in- 
side a building Go and play outside for a while. 
o It's cold outside today. 2 [NEAR] not in a partic- 
ular building or room, but near it She knocked 
on his bedroom door and left the tray outside. 


outside? /4aut'said/ adjective [always before 
noun] 1 [NOT INSIDE] not in a building an outside 
light o outside activities 2 |DIFFERENT| from a dif- 
ferent organization or group of people outside 
help o outside influences >See also: the outside 
world 


theo«the outside? /,avt'sard/ noun the outer part or 


surface of something Te pie was cooked on the 
outside but cold in the middle. 


outside 'chance noun [no plural] when some- 
thing is not likely to happen She has an out- 
side chance of reaching the final. 


outsider / aut'saida'/ noun [C] SOCIETY someone 
who does not belong to a particular group, or- 
ganization, or place The villagers are very sus- 
picious of outsiders. >Compare insider 


the outside 'world noun other people in 
other places When he was in prison, his radio 
was his only contact with the outside world. 


outsize / aut'saiz/ (also outsized) adjective [al- 
ways before noun] larger than usual an outsize 
jumper 

the outskirts /‘avtsks:ts/ noun GEOGRAPHY 
the outer area of a city, town, or village There 
are plans to build a new stadium on the out- 
skirts of Liverpool. 


outspoken / avt'spauk’n/ adjective expressing 
an opinion forcefully and not worrying about 
what other people think outspoken comments 
o He's an outspoken critic of nuclear energy. 

outstanding / aut'stendin/ adjective 1 EXCEL 
LENT] excellent and much better than most an 
outstanding achievement 2 |NOT DONE] waiting 
to be paid or dealt with an outstanding debt 

outstandingly / avt'stendinli/ adverb used to 
emphasize how good something is outstand- 
ingly successful 

outstay / avt'ste1/ verb DSee: outstay/overstay your 
welcome* 

outstretched /,aut'stret{t/ adjective When 
a part of your body is outstretched, it is 
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outstrip 


reaching out as far as possible. He ran towards 
me with his arms outstretched. 


outstrip /,avt'strip/ verb [T] outstripping, past 
outstripped When one amount outstrips an- 
other amount, it is much greater than it. De- 
mand for the toys far outstrips supply. 


outta /'aoto/ informal short for out of Let's get 
outta here! 


out-take /'autteik/ noun [C] a short part of a 
film, television programme or music record- 
ing that was removed, usually because it con- 
tains mistakes They showed a video with funny 
out-takes from famous films. 


outward’ /'avtwod/ adjective [always before 
noun| 1 showing on the outside He had a seri- 
ous illness, but there was no outward sign of 
it. 2 outward flight/journey, etc when you travel 
away from a place that you will return to 20p- 
posite inward 

outward? /'autwod/ (also UK outwards) adverb 
towards the outside or away from the centre 

outwardly /'autwodli/ adverb If someone is 
outwardly calm, confident, etc, they seem to be 
calm, confident, etc, although they may not 
feel that way. She was very nervous, but she 
remained outwardly calm. Opposite inwardly 


outweigh / avt'wei/ verb [T] to be greater or 


O= Important words to learn 


something She placed the quilt over the bed. 
6 [DOWN] down from a higher to a lower posi- 
tion The little boy fell over and started to cry. 
o She tripped over the rug. 7 PLACE] to a partic- 
ular place Could you bring the plates over here 
(= bring them to this place). o He was sent over 
there during the war. 8 [TME] during a partic- 
ular period of time J was in Seattle over the 
summer. 9 [ABOUT] connected with or about It’s 
stupid arguing over something so trivial. 

O [NOT USED] not used There’s some food left 
over from the party. 11 [USING] using the radio 
or telephone / made the booking over the 
phone. 12 be/get over sth to feel better after 
being ill or feeling unhappy about something 
It took him months to get over splitting up with 
his girlfriend. 13 do sth over US to do some- 
thing again from the beginning because you 
did not do it well the first time You’ve ruined 
it! - Now I'll have to do it over. 14 (all) over 
again again from the beginning It looks all 
messy. I’m going to have to do it all over again. 
15 over and over (again) repeatedly He was 
whistling the same tune over and over. 16 roll! 
turn, etc (sth) over to move so that a different 
part is showing, or to make something do this 
She turned the page over. 17 [CONTROL] in control 
of someone or something Her husband has a 
lot of influence over her. 


more important than something else The ben-o46vyer2 / ,90vo'/ adjective 1 [never before noun] fin- 


efits of this treatment far outweigh the risks. 


outwit /,avt'wit/ verb [T] outwitting, past out- 
witted to get an advantage over someone by 
doing something clever and deceiving them 
She outwitted her kidnappers and managed to 
escape. 


oval /'suvl/ adjective in the shape of an egg or 
a slightly flat circle an oval face o an oval table 
eoval noun [C] an oval shape See picture at 
shape 

the ‘Oval Office noun POLITICS the office of 
the president of the United States 


ovary /'oovrri/ noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY the 
part of a woman or female animal that pro- 
duces eggs, or the part of a plant that produces 
seeds DSee picture at carpel DSee picture at flower 
eovarian /oo'veorion/ adjective [always before 
noun] relating to the ovaries ovarian cancer 


ovation /o5u'vei[f»n/ noun [C] when a group of 
people clap for a long time to show that they 
approve of someone or something See also: 
standing ovation 


oven /'aven/ noun [C] a piece of kitchen equip- 
ment with a door which is used for cooking 
food an electric oven o a microwave oven DSee 
colour picture The Kitchen on page Centre 2 


o«OoVer' /'auva'/ adverb, preposition 1 [ABOVE] above 


or higher than something The sign over the 
door said "Private, No Entry". o A fighter plane 
flew over. 2 [SIDE TO SIDE] If you walk, jump, 
climb, etc over an object or place, you go from 
one side of it to the other side. We had to climb 
over large rocks to get to the beach. 3 [AMOUNT 
more than a particular amount, number, or 
age Over 5,000 Internet users contact our web- 
site every year. o Suitable for children aged 5 
and over. 4 [OPPOSITE SIDE] on or to the opposite 
side of a road, bridge, path, etc Te station is 
over the bridge. 5 [COVER] covering someone or 


ished The exams will be over next week. o It 
was all over very quickly. 2 get sth over (and 
done) with to do something difficult or unpleas- 
ant as soon as you can so that you do not have 
to worry about it any more 


over- /auva'/ prefix too much to overeat © over- 
populated 


overall /'sovr5:l/ adjective [always before noun 
considering everything or everyone the over- 
all cost of the holiday © the overall effect 
eoverall /,auvr'o:1/ adverb How would you rate 
the school overall? 


overalls /‘auvers:lz/ noun [plural] 1 [KEEP CLEAN 
UK (US coveralls) a piece of clothing that you 
wear over your clothes to keep them clean 
while you are working 2 [TROUSERS] US (UK dun- 
garees) trousers with a part that covers your 
chest and straps that go over your shoulders 


over-anxious / suva'renkfas/ adjective worry- 
ing too much 


overbearing /,2vva'bearin/ adjective trying to 
have too much control over other people an 
overbearing mother 


overblown /,ovo'bloun/ adjective If some- 
thing is overblown, it is made to seem more 
important or serious than it really is. 


overboard /'əuvəbə:d/ adverb 1 over the side 
of a boat and into the water to fall overboard 
2 go overboard informal to do something too 
much, or to be too excited about something 7 
think people go overboard at Christmas. 


overburdened / suva'bs:dend/ adjective hav- 
ing too much to deal with overburdened with 
work 


overcame / auva'keim/ past tense of overcome 


overcast /'suvaka:st/ adjective cloudy and dark 
an overcast sky/day 
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O= Important words to learn 


overcharge / auva'tfa:d3/ verb |I, T] FINANCE to 
charge someone too much money for some- 
thing The shop overcharged me by £5. 


overcoat /'oovokout/ noun [C] a long, warm 
coat 


overcome /,uovo'kam/ verb past tense over- 
came, past participle overcome 1 [T] to deal with 
and control a problem or feeling He's trying to 
overcome his drug addiction and find a job. 
o Let's hope she overcomes her shyness. 2 be 
overcome by excitement/fear/sadness, etc to sud- 
denly have too much of a feeling She was over- 
come by emotion. 3 be overcome by smoke/ 
fumes, etc to become ill or weak because you 
have been breathing smoke or poisonous gas 
One worker died when he was overcome by 
chemical fumes. 


overcrowded / suva'kraudid/ adjective con- 
taining too many people or things an over- 
crowded classroom/prison eovercrowding noun 
[u] 

overdo / svuva'du:/ verb [T] past tense overdid, 
past participle overdone to do or use too much 
of something I went to the gym yesterday, but 
I think I overdid it a bit. 


overdone /əuvə'dan/ adjective FOOD cooked 
for too long 


overdose /‘auvadaus/ noun [|C] HEALTH too 
much of a drug taken at one time Her daughter 
died of a drug overdose. overdose 
/ ,auvo'dous/ verb [I] 


overdraft /'suvodra:ft/ noun [C] FINANCE If you 
have an overdraft, you have taken more 
money out of your bank account than you had 
in it. a £250 overdraft 


overdrawn / suve'dro:n/ adjective FINANCE If 
you are overdrawn, you have taken more 
money out of your bank account than you had 
in it. We've gone £200 overdrawn! 


overdue / »ovo'dju:/ adjective happening later 
han expected This decision is long overdue. 


overestimate / suvr'estimeit/ verb |I, T] to 
guess or think that something is bigger or bet- 
er than it really is They overestimated her 
ability to do the job. DOpposite underestimate 
over-fishing /,ovo'fifm/ noun [U] ENVIRON- 
MENT catching so many fish in a part of the sea 
hat there are not many fish left there low fish 
stocks caused by over-fishing 


overflow / suva'flou/ verb 1 [CONTAINER] [I] If a 
container or a place overflows, the thing that 
is inside it starts coming out because it is too 
ull. The bath overflowed, and there’s water all 
over the floor! o The bin was overflowing with 
rubbish. 2 [CONTENTS] |I, T] to come out of a con- 
ainer or a place because it is too full The river 
overflowed its banks after the heavy rainfall. 
3 overflow with confidence/happiness/love, etc to 
have a lot of a quality or emotion eoverflow 
/'auvoflou/ noun [C, U] 
overgrown /;,ovo'groun/ adjective covered 
with plants that have become too big an over- 
grown garden 
overhang /,2uva'hen/ verb [T] past overhung to 
hang over something overhanging branches 
overhaul /,suve'hs:l/ verb [T] to examine a 
machine or a system carefully and improve it 
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or repair it to overhaul an engine eoverhaul 
/'sovoho:l/ noun [C] 


overhead / auva'hed/ adjective, adverb above 
you, usually in the sky overhead power cables 
o A police helicopter was hovering overhead. 


overheads /'sovohedz/ UK (US overhead) noun 
[plural] FINANCE money that a company spends 
on its regular and necessary costs, for example 
rent and heating 


overhear / »uvo'hio'/ verb [T] past overheard to 
hear what someone is saying when they are 
not talking to you [* doing sth] 7 overheard him 
telling her he was leaving. 


overheat / suve'hi:t/ verb [I] to become too hot 
The engine keeps overheating. 


overhung / »ovs'han/ past of overhang 


overjoyed /,»ovo'da3oid/ adjective very happy 
[+ to do sth] He was overjoyed to hear from his 
old friend. 


overkill /'sovskil/ noun [U] when something is 
done too much Should I add an explanation or 
would that be overkill? 


overlap /,2vva'lep/ verb |I, T] overlapping, past 
overlapped 1 [SAME] If two subjects or activities 
overlap, they are the same in some way. Al- 
though our job titles are different, our respon- 
sibilities overlap quite a lot. 2 {COVER] If two 
objects overlap, part of one covers part of the 
other. eoverlap /'ouvolap/ noun [C, U] 


overload / auvl'sud/ verb [T] 1 VEHICLE] to put 
too many people or things into or onto a ve- 
hicle [often passive] The coach was overloaded 
with passengers. 2 |WORK| to give someone more 
work or problems than they can deal with 


overlook /,auva'luk/ verb |T] 1 [view] to have a 
view of something from above a balcony over- 
looking the sea 2 [NOT NOTICE] to not notice or 
consider something Two important facts have 
been overlooked in this case. 3 [FORGIVE] to for- 
give or ignore someone’s bad behaviour 


overly /'»ov:li/ adverb in a way that is extreme 
or too much overly optimistic o It wasn't overly 
expensive. 


overnight /,»ovo'nait/ adverb 1 [NIGHT] for or 
during the night Sometimes we would stay 
overnight at my  grandmother's house. 
2 [QUICKLY] very quickly or suddenly Change 
does not happen overnight. eovernight adjective 
[always before noun] overnight rain o an over- 
night (= sudden) success 


overpass /'əuvəpa:s/ US (UK flyover) noun [C] 
a bridge that carries a road over another road 


overpower / auva'paue'/ verb [T] 1 [DEFEAT] to 
defeat someone by being stronger than they 
are [often passive] The gunman was overpow- 
ered by two security guards. 2 [MAKE WEAK] If a 
feeling, smell, etc overpowers you, it is very 
strong and makes you feel weak. 


overpowering /,ovo'paoorm/ adjective un- 
pleasantly strong or powerful an overpower- 
ing smell 


overpriced /,avve'praist/ adjective too expen- 
sive 


overran / auv’r'en/ past tense of overrun 
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overrated 


overrated /;»ovr'eitid/ adjective If something 
is overrated, it is considered to be better or 
more important than it really is. 


overreact / suv'ri'ekt/ verb [I] to react ina way 
that is more extreme than you should She 
tends to overreact to criticism. 


override /,»ovr'aid/ verb [T] past tense over- 
rode, past participle overridden 1 |NOT ACCEPT] If 
someone in authority overrides a decision or 
order, they officially decide that it is wrong. I 
don’t have the power to override his decision. 
2 [MORE IMPORTANT] to be more important than 
something else His desire for money seems to 
override anything else. 


overriding /,avv-r'aidin/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] more important than others an over- 
riding concern 


overrule / suv-r'u:l/ verb [T] LAW If someone in 
authority overrules a decision or order, they 
officially decide that it is wrong. Does the 
judge have the power to overrule the jury? 


overrun / oov'r'An/ verb overrunning, past tense 
overran, past participle overrun 1 [FILL] [T] If 
something unpleasant overruns a place, it fills 
it in large numbers. [often passive] The house 
was overrun by rats. o Troops overran the city. 
2 [CONTINUE] [I] UK to continue for a longer time 
than planned Sorry I’m late, but the meeting 
overran by 20 minutes. 


Overseas /,auve'si:z/ adjective [always before 
noun] in, to, or from another country an over- 
seas student eoverseas adverb to live/work 
overseas 


oversee /,suva'si:/ verb |T] overseeing, past 
tense oversaw, past participle overseen to watch 
work as it is done in order to make certain 
that it is done correctly A committee has been 
set up to oversee the project. 


overshadow / suva'fzdau/ verb [T] 1 [SPOIL] to 
cause something to be less enjoyable [often pas- 
sive] The party was overshadowed by a family 
argument. 2 |BE BETTER THAN| to cause someone 
or something to seem less important or suc- 
cessful 


oversight /'sovosait/ noun [C, U] a mistake that 
you make by not noticing something or by 
forgetting to do something 


oversleep /əuvə'sli:p/ verb [I] past overslept to 
sleep longer than you had intended Sorry I’m 
late, I overslept. 


overstate /;ovo'steit/ verb [T] to talk about 
something in a way that makes it seem more 
important than it really is 


overstep /,uvo'step/ verb overstepping, past 
overstepped overstep the mark to behave in a 
way that is not allowed or not acceptable 


overt /5o'va:t/ adjective done or shown publicly 
and not hidden overt criticism eovertly ad- 
verb overtly racist remarks 


overtake / suva'terk/ verb past tense overtook, 
past participle overtaken 1 [MORE SUCCESSFUL] [T 
to become more successful than someone or 
something else Tobacco has overtaken coffee to 
become the country’s leading export. 2 (GO PAST 
[I, T] to go past a vehicle or person that is going 
in the same direction 
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over-the-counter /,»ovoóo'kaunto'/ adjective 
[always before noun] HEALTH Over-the-counter 
medicines can be bought in a shop without 
first visiting a doctor. eover-the-counter adverb 
Most of these tablets can be bought over-the- 
counter. 


overthrow / »ovo'0roo/ verb [T] past tense over- 
threw, past participle overthrown POLITICS to re- 
move someone from power by using force 
They were accused of plotting to overthrow the 
government. eoverthrow /'oovo0rou/ noun [no 
plural] 


overtime /'sovotamm/ noun [|U] extra time that 
you work after your usual working hours un- 
paid overtime eovertime adverb 


overtones /'oovotounz/ noun [plural] ideas that 
seem to be expressed but that are not stated 
directly His speech had political overtones. 


overtook / suva'tuk/ past tense of overtake 


overture /'suvatjus'/ noun [C] MUSIC a piece of 
classical music that introduces another longer 
piece such as an opera 


overturn / suva'tsin/ verb 1 overturn a convic- 
tion/ruling/verdict, etc LAW to officially change 
a legal decision 2 |I, T] If something overturns 
or if you overturn something, it turns over 
onto its top or onto its side. She overturned her 
car in the accident. 


give/provide an overview e a brief/broad/ 
comprehensive/general overview e an over- 
view of sth 


overview /'oovovju:/ noun |C] a short descrip- 
tion giving the most important facts about 
something TI just give you an overview of the 
job. 

overweight /,ovo'weit/ adjective too heavy 
or too fat He's still a few pounds overweight. 
S Opposite underweight 


overwhelm / avuva'welm/ verb [T] If a feeling 
or situation overwhelms someone, it has an 
effect that is too strong or extreme. [often pas- 
sive] She was overwhelmed by the excitement of 
it all. 


overwhelming / avve'welmin/ adjective very 
strong in effect or large in amount an over- 
whelming feeling of sadness o They won by an 
overwhelming majority. eoverwhelmingly ad- 
verb 


overworked / auva'wa:kt/ adjective Someone 
who is overworked has to work too much. 
We're overworked and underpaid. 


overwrite /,ovo'rait/ verb [T] COMPUTING If 
you overwrite a computer file, you replace it 
with a different one. 


oviduct /'əvvıdakt/ noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY 
in the female body, the tube that an egg passes 
through after it leaves the ovary (= part that 
makes eggs) In a woman’s body the oviduct is 
either of the two fallopian tubes. 


ovulate /'ovjoleit/ verb [I] BIOLOGY When a 
woman ovulates, her body produces eggs. 
eovulation /,pvjo'ler[*n/ noun [U] 

ovule /'»vjui/ noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY in 
plants, the part inside the ovary (= organ that 
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the ozone layer 


makes eggs) that contains the female sex cello»Owner /'ouno/ noun [C] someone who legally 


and will develop into a seed 


ovum /'oovam/ noun [C] plural ova ANATOMY, 
BIOLOGY an egg in a female animal or plant 
that can grow into a baby or new plant 


o«owe /ou/ verb [T] 1 FINANCE to have to pay 


money back to someone [+ two objects] You still 
owe me money. o He owes about £5000 to the 
bank. 2 owe sb an apology/favour/drink, etc to 
have to give something to someone because 
they deserve it I think I owe you an apology. 
3 owe your existence/success, etc to sb/sth to 
have something or achieve something because 
of someone or something else The museum 
owes much of its success to the present genera- 
tion of young British artists. 


owing to /2u1n tu:/ preposition because of The 
concert has been cancelled owing to lack of 
support. 


owl /aul/ noun [C] a bird that has large eyes and 
hunts small animals at night 


o«own' /aun/ adjective, pronoun, determiner 1 be- 


longing to or done by a particular person or 
thing Each student has their own dictionary. 
o Petra makes all her own clothes. o "Is that 
your mum’s car?" "No, it’s my own (= it belongs 
to me)." 2 of your own belonging to someone 
or something PI have a home of my own 
(= home belonging only to me) someday. 3 (all) 
on your own a alone Jessica lives on her own. 
b If you do something on your own, you do it 
without any help from other people. She's 
raised three kids on her own. 4 come into your/ 
its own to be very useful or successful By the 
1970s, Abrams was starting to come into his 
own as a soloist. 5 get your own back (on sb) 
UK to do something unpleasant to someone be- 
cause they have done something unpleasant to 
you 6 hold your own to be as successful as 
other people or things She could always hold 
her own in political debates. 


oown? /»on/ verb |T] to have something that 
legally belongs to you The University owns a 
lot of the land around here. 

own up phrasal verb to admit that you have 
done something wrong [+ to + doing sth] No one 
has owned up to breaking that window. 


the current/ original/previous owner e the 
owner of sth 


owns something a property owner eownership 
noun |U] when you own something 


OX /vks/ noun [C] plural oxen a large, male cow, 
used especially in the past to pull farm 
vehicles 


oxbow lake / pksbau'leik/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY 
a c-shaped lake that was in the past a bend in 
a river but became separated when the river 
stopped flowing round the bend and started 
flowing in a straight line 


oxide /'pksaid/ noun [C, U] CHEMISTRY a chemi- 
cal combination of oxygen and one other 
element iron oxide 


oxidize (also UK -ise) /'pksidaiz/ verb [T, I] 
CHEMISTRY If a substance oxidizes, it combines 
with oxygen and forms another substance, and 
if something oxidizes a substance, it causes it 
to do this. eoxidation /,pksi'derf»n/ noun [U] 


oxygen /'pksid3an/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a gas 
that is in the air and that animals need to live 
(formula O) 


oxygenate /'ksid;oneit/ verb |T] PHYSICS, 
BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY to get oxygen into a 
substance oxygenated blood  eoxygenation 
/,Dksidso'nerf»n/ noun [U] DSee picture at circula- 
tion 

‘oxygen debt noun [C] BIOLOGY the extra oxy- 


gen that the body uses during exercise, which 
must be replaced when resting 


oxyhaemoglobin UK (US oxyhemoglobin) 
/,pksi,hirmou'glaubin/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the 
bright red form of haemoglobin (= substance 
in red blood cells) that contains oxygen 


oxymoron / pksi'mo:ron/ noun [C] LANGUAGE 
two words used together, which mean two dif- 
ferent or opposite things, such as ’bitter-sweet’ 
or ‘smart casual’ 


Oyster /'oisto/ noun [C] FOOD a sea creature 
that lives in a flat shell and is eaten as food 


OZ MEASURES written abbreviation for ounce (=a 
unit for measuring weight) an 8 oz steak 


ozone /'ouzoun/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a form of 
oxygen that has a powerful smell (formula Oz) 


the ‘ozone layer noun ENVIRONMENT the 
layer of ozone high above the Earth's surface 
that prevents the sun from harming the Earth 
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P, p /pi:/ the sixteenth letter of the alphabet 


p. 1 written abbreviation for page See diagram 
on p.135. 2 ECONOMICS abbreviation for penny 
or pence (- units of British money) a 20p coin 
>See Common Learner Error at pence 


PA /pi:'e1/ UK abbreviation for personal assis- 
tant: a person who organizes letters, meetings 
and telephone calls for someone with an im- 
portant job 


quicken/slow your pace e at a [blistering/ 
brisk/leisurely, etc] pace e the pace of sth 


pace’ /peis/ noun 1 [SPEED] [no plural] the speed 
at which someone or something moves or does 
something We started to walk at a much faster 
pace. o the pace of life 2 [STEP] [C] a step Every 
few paces I stopped to listen. 3 keep pace with 
sb/sth to move or develop at the same speed as 
someone or something else We have to keep 
pace with the changing times. DSee also: at a 
snail's pace 

pace? /pers/ verb 1 pace about/up and down, etc 
to walk around because you are worried or ex- 
cited about something He kept pacing up and 
down, glancing at his watch. 2 pace yourself to 
be careful not to do something too quickly so 
that you do not get too tired to finish it 


pacemaker /'peis,meiko/ noun [C] HEALTH a 
small piece of medical equipment in some- 
one’s heart that makes it work at the correct 
speed 


pachyderm /'pekids:m/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a 
type of large animal with thick skin and 
hooves (= hard parts on the feet), for example 
an elephant 


pacifier /'pzsifara'/ US (UK dummy) noun [C] a 
small rubber object that you give to a baby to 
suck in order to make it calm 


pacifism /'pzsifizzm/ noun [U] POLITICS the be- 
lief that war or fighting of any type is wrong 
epacifist /'pzsifist/ noun [C] someone who be- 
lieves in pacifism 


pacify /'pæsıfar/ verb [T] to do something in or- 
der to make someone less angry or upset She 
smiled at Jamie to pacify him. 


o»pack! /pæk/ verb 1 [THINGS IN BAGS] |I, T] to put 
your things into bags or boxes when you are 
going on holiday or leaving the place where 
you live I’ve got to go home and pack. o to pack 
your bags S Opposite unpack 2 [CROWD] [T] If peo- 
ple pack a place, there are so many of them in 
it that it is very crowded. Thousands of fans 
packed the club. 

pack sth in phrasal verb 1 [STOP] informal to 
stop doing something /f this job doesn't get any 
better I'm going to pack it in. 2 [A LOT] to man- 
age to do a lot of things in a short period of 
time We were only there four days but we 
packed so much in. 

pack sb off phrasal verb informal to send 


O= Important words to learn 


someone away We were packed off to our 
grandparents’ for the summer holidays. 

pack (sth) up phrasal verb to collect all your 
things together when you have finished doing 
something I’m about to pack my things up 
and go home. 


pack? /pxk/ noun |C] 1 BOX] mainly US a small 
box that contains several of the same thing a 
pack of cigarettes 2 |BAG| mainly US a bag that 
you carry on your back 3 [ANIMALS] a group of 
animals that live together, especially those of 
the dog family a pack of wolves 4 [CARDS] (also 
US deck) a set of playing cards 2See also: fanny 
pack 


package" /'pekid3/ noun [C] 1 PARCEL] an object 
that is covered in paper, inside a box, etc, es- 
pecially so that it can be sent somewhere 
2 [GROUP OF THINGS] a group of objects, plans, or 
arrangements that are sold or considered to- 
gether a computer package o This ski package 
includes hotel, transport, and four days of ski- 
ing. 3 [BOX] US a box or container in which 
something is put to be sold a package of rai- 
sins/cookies 


package" /'pækıdz/ verb [T] 1 [N A BOX] to put 
something into a box or container so that it 
can be sold It’s neatly packaged in a blue and 
white box. 2 [SHOW] to show someone or some- 
thing in an attractive way so that people will 
like or buy them What's important is the way 
we package the programme. 


ipackage ‘holiday UK (UK/US 'package tour) 
noun [|C] a holiday that is arranged for you by 
a travel company and for which you pay a 
fixed price before you go 


packaging /'pekid31n/ noun [U] the paper, box, 
etc that something is inside so that it can be 
sold or sent somewhere 2See picture at CFC 


packed /pækt/ (also UK packed out) adjective 
very crowded The hall was packed. 


ipacked "lunch noun [C] UK food that you put 
in a bag or box and take to eat at work, school, 
etc 


packet /'pekit/ UK (US pack) noun [C] a small 
container that contains several of the same 
thing a packet of cigarettes/sweets 


packing /'pekin/ noun [U] 1 [THINGS IN BAGS] when 
you put things into bags or boxes in order to 
take them somewhere I’ve got to do my pack- 
ing because I'm going tomorrow. 2 [PROTECTION 
paper, material, etc that you put around an ob- 
ject in a box so that it does not get damaged 


have/make/sign a pact e a pact between sb 
and sb e a pact with sb 


pact /pekt/ noun [C] an agreement between two 
people or groups We have a pact never to talk 
about each other. 


pad! /pæd/ noun [C] 1 [PAPER] (also US tablet) 
sheets of paper that have been fastened to- 
gether at one edge, used for writing or draw- 
ing There’s a pad and pencil by the phone. 
2 [SOFT MATERIAL] a small piece of soft material 
used to protect something or to make some- 
thing more comfortable knee/shin pads 
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O= Important words to learn 


pad? /pxd/ verb padding, past padded 1 pad 
about/around/down, etc to walk somewhere 
with small, quiet steps He padded downstairs 
and out of the front door. 2 |T] to protect some- 
thing or make something more comfortable by 
filling or surrounding it with soft material 
pad sth out phrasal verb to make a piece of 
writing or a speech longer by adding more in- 
formation to it 


padding /'pedin/ noun [U] soft material that is 
used to fill or cover something to protect it or 
make it more comfortable 


paddle" /'pedl/ noun 1 [BOAT] [C] a short pole 
with one flat end that you use to make a small 
boat move through the water 2 [WALK] [no plural 
UK when you walk in water that is not deep 
to go for a paddle 

paddle? /'pedl/ verb 1 BOAT] [I, T] to move a 
small boat through water with a paddle 2| WALK 
[I] UK (US wade) to walk in water that is not 
deep 3 [Swim] [I] US to swim using short, quick 
movements with your arms and legs 

paddock /'pedok/ noun [C] FARMING a small 
field where animals are kept, especially horses 

paddy field /'pædifild/ UK (UK/US rice 
paddy) noun [C] FARMING a field in which rice 
is grown 

padlock /'pedlok/ noun [C] a metal lock with a 
U-shaped part that is used for fastening bicy- 
cles, doors, etc epadlock verb [T] 


paediatrician UK | (US pediatrician) 
/,pi:dio'trrf*n/ noun [C] HEALTH a children's doc- 
tor 


pagan /'peig’n/ adjective RELIGION relating to 
religious beliefs that do not belong to any of 
the main religions of the world a pagan festi- 
val epagan noun [C] someone who has pagan 
religious beliefs 


turn a page e the back/front page e on page 
[25/36, etc.] 


o«page" /perdz/ noun [C] 1 a piece of paper in a 
book, magazine, etc, or one side of a piece of 
paper The article is on page 36. o I’ve only read 
50 pages so far. 2 COMPUTING, INTERNET (a/so 
web page) one part of a website that you can 
see or print separately See also: home page, 
the Yellow Pages 


page? /peid3/ verb [T] 1 [ANNOUNCEMENT] to call 
someone using a sound system in a public 
place 2 [ELECTRONIC MESSAGE] to send a message to 
someone's pager (- small piece of electronic 
equipment) 

pageant /'peds;ont/ noun [C] a show that hap- 
pens outside in which people dress and act as 
if they are from a time in history 

pageantry /'pzdsontri/ noun [U] ceremonies in 
which there are a lot of people in special 
clothes 


pager /'peid3a'/ noun [C] a small piece of elec- 
tronic equipment that you carry which makes 
a noise or movement when someone sends a 
message 

Pagoda /po'goudo/ noun [C] RELIGION a tall re- 


ligious building in Asia with many levels, 
each of which has a curved roof 


painter 


paid /peid/ past of pay 


Pail /peil/ noun [C] a container with an open top 
and a handle used for carrying liquids 


excruciating/severe/sharp/unbearable 
pain e ease/inflict/relieve/suffer pain e in 
pain 


o«pain? /pem/ noun 1 [HURT] [C, U] an unpleasant 
physical feeling caused by an illness or injury 
chest/stomach pains o Are you in pain? o I felt 
a sharp pain in my foot. 2 [SADNESS] [U] sadness 
or mental suffering caused by an unpleasant 
event I can't describe the pain I suffered when 
he died. 3 be a pain (in the neck) informal to be 
annoying My brother can be a real pain in the 
neck sometimes. 4 be at pains to do sth; take 
pains to do sth to make a lot of effort to do 
something He was at great pains to explain the 
reasons for his decision. 


pain? /pem/ verb [T] formal If something pains 
you, it makes you feel sad or upset. [+ to do 
sth] Jt pained him to see animals being treated 
so cruelly. 


pained /peind/ adjective appearing to be sad or 
upset a pained expression 


o«painful /'peimf^l/ adjective 1 HURT] causing phys- 
ical pain Recovery from the operation is a slow 
and painful process. 2 |SAD| making you feel sad 
or upset a painful memory 


painfully /'pemfli/ adverb 1 [WwiTH PAIN] in a 
painful way He landed painfully on his elbow. 
2 painfully clear/obvious, etc If a problem is 
painfully clear/obvious, etc, it is embarrass- 
ing because it is so clear/obvious, etc. It was 
painfully obvious that she didn't like him. 
3 [VERY] used to emphasize an unpleasant situ- 
ation or quality She's painfully thin. 


painkiller /'pein,kilo/ noun [C] HEALTH a drug 
which reduces pain 


painless /'pemlas/ adjective 1 [NO PAIN] causing 
no physical pain a painless death 2 [NO PROB- 
LEMS] causing no problems or difficulties There 
is no painless way of learning a language. 
epainlessly adverb 


painstaking  /'pemz,eikim/ adjective done 
with a lot of care It took months of painstak- 
ing research to write the book. epainstakingly 
adverb 


o«paint'! /peimt/ noun [C, U] DT a coloured liquid 
that you put on a surface to decorate it a gal- 
lon of blue paint o The door needs another coat 
(= layer) of paint. 


o«paint? /peint/ verb 1 [T] DT to cover a surface 
with paint in order to decorate it We've 
painted the kitchen yellow. 2 ART, DT |I, T] to 
produce a picture of something or someone 
using paint These pictures were all painted by 
local artists. SSee also: paint a bleak/rosy, etc pic- 
ture' of sth 


paintbrush /'pemtbraf/ noun [C] ART, DT a 
brush that is used for painting pictures or for 
painting surfaces such as walls and doors 


painter /'pemtə/ noun [C] 1 ART, DT someone 
who paints pictures 2 someone whose job is to 
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painting 


paint surfaces, such as walls and doors a 
ainter and decorator 


do a painting e a painting of sth/sb e a paint- 
ing by sb 


o«painting /'pemtm/ noun ART 1 [C] a picture 

that someone has painted 2 [U] the activity of 

painting pictures or painting surfaces See 

also: oil painting 

o«pair? /peo'/ noun [C] 1 [rwo THINGS] two things 
that look the same and that are used together 
a pair of socks/shoes 2 [two PARTS| something 
that is made of two parts that are joined to- 
gether a pair of scissors o a new pair of jeans/ 
trousers 3 [TWO PEOPLE] two people who are doing 
something together For the next exercise, you'll 
need to work in pairs. 

pair? /peo'/ verb 
pair off phrasal verb If two people pair off, 
they begin a romantic or sexual relationship. 
pair sb off with sb phrasal verb to introduce 
one person to another because you hope they 
will begin a romantic relationship Caroline 
tried to pair me off with her sister. 
pair up phrasal verb to join another person for 
a short time in order to do something I paired 
up with Chris for the last dance. 


pajamas /po'd3a:moz/ noun [plural] US spelling 
of pyjamas (= shirt and trousers that you wear 
in bed) 


pal /pal/ noun [C] informal a friend He's an old 
pal of mine. 


o»palace /'pzlis/ noun [C] a large house where a 
king or queen lives Buckingham Palace 


palatable /'pælətəbl/ adjective formal 1 FOOD If 
food or drink is palatable, it has a pleasant 
taste. a palatable local wine 2 [DEA] If an idea 
or plan is palatable, it is acceptable. T'hey need 
to make the project more palatable to local peo- 
ple. SOpposite unpalatable 


palate /'pælət/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY the top part 
of the inside of your mouth See picture at ali- 
mentary canal 2 the ability to judge and enjoy 
good food and drink 


o«pale /pei/ adjective 1 pale blue/green/red, etc 
light blue/green/red, etc a pale yellow dress 
2 If your face is pale, it has less colour than 
usual because you are ill or frightened. 


palisade layer / pzliseid'lera:/ noun [C] BIO- 
LOGY a layer of long cells between two thin 
surface layers of a leaf, that contains a lot of 
chloroplasts (= parts of a cell where energy 
from the sun is turned into food) See picture at 
leaf 


pall’ /po:/ verb [I] to become less interesting 
and enjoyable The pleasure of not having to 
work soon began to pall. 


pall? /po:!/ noun 1 a pall of dust/smoke, etc a 
thick cloud of dust/smoke, etc 2 cast a pall 
over sth If an unpleasant situation or piece of 
news casts a pall over an event, it spoils it. The 
news of Nick’s accident cast a pall over the 
celebrations. 


palm! /pa:m/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY the inside 
surface of your hand 2See colour picture The Body 
on page Centre 13 2 a palm tree 


O= Important words to learn 


palm? /pa:m/ verb 

palm sb off phrasal verb to tell someone some- 
thing that is not true so that they will stop 
asking questions He palmed me off with an 
excuse about why he couldn’t pay. 

palm sth off as sth phrasal verb to deceive peo- 
ple by saying that something has a particular 
quality or value that it does not have 

palm sth off on sb phrasal verb to give or sell 
something to someone because you want to get 
rid of it He palmed his old computer off on me. 


Palm /pa:m/ noun [C] trademark COMPUTING a 
small computer that you can carry with you 


palmate /'pzlmeit/ adjective BIOLOGY describes 
leaves which all grow from the same point at 
the end of a stalk, in a hand-shape 


palmtop /'pa:mtop/ noun [C] COMPUTING a type 
of computer which is small enough to fit in 
your hand 


‘palm ;tree noun [C] a tall tree with long leaves 
at the top which grows in hot countries 


palpable /'pælpəbl/ adjective very obvious 
There was a palpable sense of tension in the 
crowd. 


paltry /'po:ltri/ adjective A paltry amount of 
something, especially money, is very small. a 
paltry sum of money 


pamper /'pzmpo"/ verb [T] to treat someone in 
a kind way and give them everything they 
want She pampered herself with a trip to the 
beauty salon. 


pamphlet /'pæmflıt/ noun [C] a very thin book 
with a paper cover that gives information 
about something The tourist office gave me a 
pamphlet about places to visit in the city. 


pan’ /pen/ noun [C] a metal container with a 
handle that is used for cooking food in See 
also: a flash? in the pan, frying pan 

pan? /pen/ verb [T] panning, past panned infor- 
mal to criticize something severely [often pas- 
sive] His last novel was panned by the critics. 
pan out phrasal verb to develop in a particular 
way Not all his ideas had panned out in the 
way he would have liked. 


panacea / peno'si:s/ noun [C] something that 
people believe can solve all their problems 


panache /pə'næf/ noun [U] a confident and at- 
tractive way of doing things The orchestra 
played with great panache. 


pancake /'penkeik/ noun [C] FOOD a thin, flat 
food made from flour, milk, and egg mixed 
together and cooked in a pan 


pancreas /'penkrias/ noun [C] ANATOMY an or- 
gan in the body that makes insulin (= a sub- 
stance that controls the amount of sugar in the 
blood) and other substances which help to 
change food into a form that the body can use 
See picture at alimentary canal 


pancre'atic, duct noun [C usually singular] 
ANATOMY in the human body, a tube in the 
pancreas that takes pancreatic juice into the 
small intestine (= upper tube of the bowels) 
See picture at alimentary canal 

pancre'aticjuice noun [U] BIOLOGY, ANATOMY 
a watery liquid made in the pancreas which 
helps to change food into a form that the body 
can use 
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O= Important words to learn 


panda /'pendo/ noun [C] a large, black and 
white animal that lives in forests in China 


pandemonium  /,pzndo'mouniom/ noun [U] 
when there is a lot of noise and confusion be- 
cause people are angry or excited about some- 
thing that has happened Pandemonium 
broke out in the courtroom as they took him 
away. 


pander /'pends‘/ verb 
pander to sb/sth phrasal verb to do what 
someone wants although it is wrong He said 
he would not pander to public pressure. 


P&P / pirn'pi:/ noun [U] UK abbreviation for 
postage and packing 


pane /pem/ noun [C] a flat piece of glass in a 
window or door 


panel /'pen*l/ noun [C] 1 [PIECE] a flat, rectangu- 
lar piece of wood, metal, etc that forms the sur- 
face of a door, wall, etc 2 [PEOPLE] a group of 
people who are chosen to discuss something 
or make a decision about something a panel 
of experts 3 [CONTROLS] the part of a car, aircraft, 
etc that the controls are fixed to 25ee also: solar 
panel 


panelling UK (US paneling) /‘pznalin/ noun [U] 
flat, rectangular pieces of wood that form the 
surface of walls, doors, etc carved oak panel- 
ling 

panellist UK (US panelist) /'pznolist/ noun [C] 
one of a group of people who are chosen to 
discuss something or make a decision about 
something 

pang /pæņ/ noun |C] a sudden, strong feeling of 
an unpleasant emotion Bernard felt a sharp 
pang of jealousy. 

panhandle /'pzn,hzndl/ verb [I] US to ask peo- 
ple for money in a public place epanhandler 
noun |C] US 


be in a panic e panic breaks out e absolute/ o«paper? /'peipo/ noun 1 


blind panic e panic about/over sth e do sth 
in panic e a panic attack 


panic! /'penik/ noun [C, U] a sudden, strong 
feeling of worry or fear that makes you unable 
to think or behave calmly He was in a panic 
about his exams. o She had a panic attack 
(= suddenly felt extreme panic) in the super- 
mar ket. 


panic? /'penik/ verb |l, T] panicking, past pan- 
icked to suddenly feel so worried or frightened 
that you cannot think or behave calmly, or to 
make someone feel this way Don't panic, we've 
got plenty of time. 

panicky /'peniki/ adjective feeling worried or 
frightened 

panic-stricken /‘penik,strikn/ adjective ex- 
tremely frightened 

panorama / penr'a:ma/ noun [|C] a view of a 
wide area 

panoramic / pænr'æmık/ adjective A pano- 
ramic view is very wide. a panoramic view 
of the city 

pansy /'penzi/ noun |C] a small garden flower 


with round petals which can be many differ- 
ent colours 


paper weight 


pant /paent/ verb [I] to breathe quickly and 
loudly because it is hot or because you have 
been running, etc 


panther /'pen6z‘/ noun [C] a large, black, wild 
cat 


panties /'pentiz/ mainly US (UK knickers) noun 
[plural] women's underwear that covers the 
bottom See Common Learner Error at underwear 
S See colour picture Clothes on page Centre 9 


pantomime /'pzntomarm/ noun [C, U] a funny 
play performed in the UK around Christmas, 
based on traditional children's stories 


pantry /'pentri/ noun [C] FOOD a small room 
where food is kept 


pants /pznts/ noun [plural] 1 [TROUSERS] US (UK/ 
US trousers) a piece of clothing that covers the 
legs and has a separate part for each leg DSee 
colour picture Clothes on page Centre 8 2 [UNDERWEAR 
UK (US underpants) underwear that covers the 
bottom DSee Common Learner Error at underwear 


‘pant suit US (UK trouser suit) noun [C] a 
woman’s jacket and trousers made of the same 
material 


pantyhose /'pentihouz/ US (UK tights) noun 
[plural] a piece of women’s clothing made of 
very thin material that covers the legs and 
bottom 


papa /pə'pa:/ noun [C] old-fashioned another 
word for father 


the papacy /'peiposi/ noun RELIGION the posi- 
tion or authority of the Pope (= leader of the 
Roman Catholic Church) 


papal /'peip*l/ adjective RELIGION relating to the 
Pope (= leader of the Roman Catholic Church) 


paparazzi /,papo'retsi/ noun [plural] photogra- 
phers whose job is to follow famous people and 
take photographs of them for newspapers and 
magazines 


MATERIAL] [U] thin, flat 
material used for writing on, covering things 
in, etc a piece/sheet of paper 2 [NEWSPAPER] [C] a 
newspaper 3 EDUCATION [C] UK an examination 
Candidates must answer two questions from 
each paper. 4 [WRITING] [C] a piece of writing 
about a particular subject written by someone 
who has been studying that subject She's just 
published a paper on language acquisition. 
See also: blotting paper, carbon paper, toilet pa- 
per, White Paper, wrapping paper 


paper? /'peipo"/ verb [T] to decorate the walls of 
a room by covering them with paper 


paperback /'peipabek/ noun [C] a book that 
has a soft paper cover 


‘paper clip noun [C] a small piece of metal used 
to hold several pieces of paper together See 
colour picture The Office on page Centre 5 


‘paper round noun [C] When someone does a 
paper round, they deliver newspapers to all 
the houses in a particular area. 


papers /'peipez/ noun [plural] official docu- 
ments I keep all my papers safely locked away. 

‘paper weight noun [C] a small, heavy object 
that you put on top of pieces of paper to stop 
them from moving 
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paperwork 


paperwork /'peipows:k/ noun [U] the part of a 
job that involves writing letters, organizing 
information, etc 


par /par/ noun 1 be on a par with sb/sth to be 
the same as or equal to someone or something 
2 below par not as good as usual I’m feeling a 
bit below par today. 3 be par for the course If 
a type of behaviour, event, or situation is par 
for the course, it is not good but it is normal 
or as you would expect. "Simon was late." 
"That's just par for the course, isn't it?" 


parable /'perobl/ noun [C] LITERATURE, RELIGION 
a short story, especially in the Bible, that 
shows you how you should behave 


parabola 


parabola /pə'ræb?lə/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
type of curve such as that made by an object 
that is thrown up in the air and falls to the 
ground in a different place 


paracetamol / pærə'sitəmol/ noun [C, U] 
HEALTH a common drug used to reduce pain 
and fever 


parachute /'pærəfu:t/ noun [C] a large piece of 
cloth which is fixed to your body by strings 
and helps you to drop safely from an aircraft 
eparachute verb [I] to jump from an aircraft 
using a parachute 


parade’ /po'reid/ noun [C] a line of people or 
vehicles that moves through a public place as 
a way of celebrating an occasion a victory pa- 
rade 


parade? /ps'reid/ verb 1 parade down/past/ 
through sth to walk as a group, usually to show 
disagreement about something Thousands of 
workers paraded through the streets. 2 parade 
around/up and down, etc to walk somewhere so 
that people will see and admire you The kids 
were parading around in their new clothes. 3 [T] 
to try to make someone notice something that 
you are proud of, especially how rich you are 
or how much you know 


paradigm /'pzradaim/ noun [C] formal a typi- 
cal example or model of something Career 
women are establishing a new paradigm of 
work and family life. 


paradise /'peradais/ noun 1 RELIGION [no plural] 
in some religions, a place where good people 
go after they die 2 [C, U] a perfect place or 
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situation a tropical paradise o a shoppers’ 
paradise 


paradox /'peroadbks/ noun [C] a situation that 
seems very strange or impossible because of 
two opposite qualities or facts eparadoxical 
/,pero'dpksrk?l/ adjective involving a paradox 
eparadoxically adverb 


paraffin /'pxrafin/ UK (US kerosene) noun [U] 
oil used for heating and lights 


paragraph /'pærəgra:f/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a 
part of a text that contains at least one sen- 
tence and starts on a new line 


parallel" /'pærəlel/ adjective 1 MATHEMATICS If 
two or more lines are parallel, the distance be- 
tween them is the same along all their length. 
The streets are parallel. 2 [SIMILAR] similar and 
happening at the same time Parallel experi- 
ments are being conducted in both countries. 


draw a parallel e a clear/close/strong par- 
allel e a parallel between sth and sth e a par- 
allel with sth 


parallel? /'pærəlel/ noun [C] a similarity There 
are a number of parallels between our two sit- 
uations. o People are drawing parallels (= de- 
scribing similarities) between the two cases. 


parallel ‘circuit noun [C] PHYSICS a circuit 
(= closed system of wires) in which the elec- 
tric current passes through two or more con- 
nected parts at the same time before it 
combines again Compare series circuit 

parallelism /'pzralelizm/ noun [no plural] LAN- 
GUAGE (in language) repeating the same pat- 
tern of words in different sentences 


square rectangle 
rhombus rhomboid 
parallelograms 


parallelogram  /pzro'lelogrem/ noun [C] 
MATHEMATICS a flat shape which has four sides. 
The two sets of opposite sides are parallel and 
the same length as each other. 


parallel port noun [C] COMPUTING a part of a 
computer where wires from other pieces of 
equipment such as a printer can be connected 
to it, sending information eight bits (- units 
of information) at a time 2Compare serial port 

the Paralympic Games /62,pzra,limpik- 
'germs/ (also Paralympics) noun [plural] SPORT 
an international sports competition for people 
who have a disability (= a condition that 
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makes it difficult for a person to do the thingso«parcel /'pa:s*l/ noun [C] something that is cov- 


that other people do) eParalympic adjective 
eParalympian noun [C] 


paralyse UK (US paralyze) /'pzr'laiz/ verb [T] 1 
HEALTH to make someone unable to move all or 
part of their body [often passive] He was para- 
lysed from the waist down by polio. 2 to make 
something stop working Rail strikes have par- 
alysed the city's transport system. 


paralysed UK (US paralyzed) /'pzrolaizd/ ad- 
jective 1 HEALTH unable to move all or part of 
your body because of an injury or illness 2 un- 
able to move or speak because you are so 
frightened £o be paralysed with fear 


paralysis /po'rzlosis/ noun [U] 1 HEALTH being 
unable to move all or part of your body be- 
cause of injury or illness muscular paralysis 
2 not being able to take action political 
paralysis 

paralyze /'pzrolaiz/ verb [T] HEALTH US spelling 
of paralyse 


paramedic /,pzra'medik/ noun [C] HEALTH 
someone who is trained to give medical treat- 
ment to people who are injured or very ill, but 
who is not a doctor or nurse 


parameter /po'remito/ noun [C] a limit that 
controls the way that you can do something 
[usually plural] Before we can start the research 


ered in paper so that it can be sent by post 
S See also: part' and parcel 


parched /pa:t[t/ adjective 1 be parched infor- 
mal to be very thirsty I’m going to get a drink 
- I’m parched. 2 very dry a parched desert/land 


pardon!’ /'pa:d°n/ exclamation 1 (also US par- 
don me) a polite way of asking someone to re- 
peat what they have just said "You'll need an 
umbrella." "Pardon?" "I said you'll need an um- 
brella." 2 Pardon me. used to say ‘sorry’ after 
you have done something rude, for example 
after burping (= letting air from your stomach 
out of your mouth) 


pardon? /'pa:d»n/ noun 1 [C] LAW when some- 
one who has committed a crime is officially 
forgiven and allowed to be free 2 | beg your 
pardon. formal spoken a [SORRY] used for saying 
'sorry' when you have made a mistake or done 
something wrong I beg your pardon - I thought 
you were speaking to me. b [DISAGREEMENT/ANGER 
used to show that you strongly disagree or 
that you are angry about something that some- 
one has said I beg your pardon, young man - I 
don't want to hear you speak like that again! 


pardon? /'pa:den/ verb [T] LAW to officially for- 
give someone who has committed a crime and 
allow them to be free 


we need to set some parameters (= decide™Parent /'peornt/ noun [C] your mother or fa- 
ther Her parents live in Oxford. eparental 


/pa'rent*l/ adjective relating to a parent paren- 
tal responsibility 


some limits). 


paramilitaries /pzra'milit*riz/ noun [plural] 
people who belong to paramilitary organiza- 
tions 


paramilitary / pzra'militri/ adjective [always 
before noun] organized like an army, but not 
belonging to an official army a paramilitary 
organization/group 


paramount /'peromaunt/ adjective formal 
more important than anything else Safety, of 
course, is paramount. o Communication is of 
paramount importance. 


paranoia /,pzro'noro/ noun [U] 1 [FEAR] when 
you wrongly think that other people do not 
like you and are always criticizing you Do you 
think his boss really hates him or is it just par- 
anoia? 2 HEALTH a mental illness that makes 
people wrongly think that other people are try- 
ing to harm them eparanoid /'pzr?noid/ adjec- 
tive when you have paranoia Stop being so 
paranoid - no one's talking about you. 


paraphernalia / pzrafe'neilia/ noun [U] all the 
objects used in a particular activity the 
painter’s paraphernalia of brushes, paints, and 
pencils 


paraphrase /'parofreiz/ verb |I, T] LANGUAGE to 
express something that has been said or writ- 
ten in a different way, usually so that it is 
clearer eparaphrase noun [C] 


parasite /'pxrosait/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY a plant 
or animal that lives on or inside another plant 
or animal in order to get food 2 a lazy person 
who expects other people to give them money 
and food 


paratrooper /'pzratru:pa'/ noun [C] a soldier 


parents or relations/relatives? 


Your parents are only your mother and father. The other 
people in your family are relations or relatives. 


We spent the holidays visiting all our relatives. 


Heseni he belies i eH A Be Pe 


‘parent company noun [C] ECONOMICS a com- 
pany which controls other smaller companies 


parentheses /po'ren6osi:z/ (also UK brackets) 
noun |plural] LANGUAGE two curved lines ( ) 
used around extra information or information 
that should be considered as separate from the 
main part The age of each student is listed in 
parentheses. DSee Extra help page Punctuation on 
page Centre 19. 


parenthood /'pearnthud/ noun [U] SOCIETY 
being a parent the demands of parenthood 


parenting /'pesrantin/ noun [U] SOCIETY the 
things that you do during the time when you 
take care of your baby or child 


parish /'perif/ noun [C] RELIGION an area that 
has its own church 


parishioner /po'ifjno/ noun [C] RELIGION 
someone who lives in a parish and often goes 
to church 


parity /'pærəti/ noun [U] formal equality, usu- 
ally relating to the money people earn or their 
position The union has also asked for wage 
parity with similar public-sector workers. 
S Opposite disparity 


who is trained to be dropped from an aircrafto“park’ /pa:k/ noun [C] a large area of grass, often 


using a parachute (- large piece of cloth fixed 
to the body by strings) 


in a town, where people can walk and enjoy 
themselves We went for a walk in the park. 
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>See also: amusement park, car park, industrial 
park, national park, theme park, trailer park 


o«park? /pa:k/ verb |I, T] to leave a vehicle in a 
particular place for a period of time J parked 
the car near the old bridge. o You can park out- 
side the school. 

parking /'pa:ki/ noun [|U] leaving a vehicle in 
a particular place for a period of time free/un- 
derground parking 

‘parking lot US (UK car park) noun [C] a place 
where vehicles can be parked 

‘parking meter noun [C] a device next to a 
road that you pay so that you can park your 
vehicle on that road 

‘parking ticket noun [C] a piece of paper that 
tells you that you must pay money because 
you have parked your car where you should 
not 


dissolve/elect a parliament e enter parlia- 
ment e in parliament 


o»parliament /'pa:lamant/ noun [C, U] POLITICS in 
some countries, a group of people who make 
the laws for the country the Russian parlia- 
ment eparliamentary /,pa:lo'ment'i/ adjective 
[always before noun] relating to a parliament a 
parliamentary candidate/election See also: 
Houses of Parliament, Member of Parliament 


parlour UK (US parlor) /'pa:lo'/ noun [C] a shop 
that provides a particular type of goods or 
services a beauty/pizza parlour 

parody /'pxrodi/ noun [C, U] a film, book, etc 
that copies someone else's style in a way that 
is funny It’s a parody of a low-budget 1950’s 
horror movie. eparody verb [T] 

parole /p»'roul/ noun [U] LAW when someone is 
allowed to leave prison early but is only 
allowed to remain free if they behave well He's 
hoping to get released on parole. 


parrot /'perot/ noun [C] a tropical bird with a 
curved beak and colourful feathers that can be 
taught to copy what people say 

parsimonious / pa:si'mounias/ adjective for- 
mal not willing to spend money or give some- 
thing 

parsley /'pa:sli/ noun [U] FOOD a herb that is 
added to food to give it flavour 

Parsnip /'pa:snip/ noun [C] FOOD a long, cream- 
coloured root that is eaten as a vegetable 


o«part' /pa:t/ noun 1 [NOT ALL] [C, U] one of the 
things that, with other things, makes the 
whole of something Part of this form seems to 
be missing. o I did French as part of my degree 
course. o It's all part of growing up. o You're 
part of the family. 2 take part (in sth) to be in- 
volved in an activity with other people She 


doesn't usually take part in any of the class ac-o»particular /po'tikjolo/ adjective 1 


tivities. 3 |FILM/PLAY|[C] a person in a film or play 
He plays the part of the father. 4 havelplay a 
part in sth to be one of the people or things that 
are involved in an event or situation Alcohol 
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best/better part of sth most of a period of time 
It took the better part of the afternoon to put 
those shelves up. 8 in part formal partly He is 
in part to blame for the accident. 9 for the most 
part mostly or usually I enjoyed it for the most 
part. 10 look the part to look suitable for a 
particular situation /f you're going to be a suc- 
cessful businesswoman, you've got to look the 
part. 11 part and parcel If something is part 
and parcel of an experience, it is a necessary 
part of that experience and cannot be avoided. 
Stress is part and parcel of the job. 


part? /pa:t/ adverb not completely She's part 
Irish and part English. 


part? /pa:t/ verb 1 [SEPARATE] |I, T] If two sides of 
something part, they become separated, and if 
you part them, you make them separate. 
Slowly her lips parted and she smiled. 2 [LEAVE| 
(Il, T] formal If two people part, or if one person 
parts from another, they leave each other. 
That summer, after six years of marriage, we 
parted. o Even after we parted company, we 
remained in contact. 3 HAIR] [T] to brush your 
hair in two directions so that there is a 
straight line showing on your head In my 
school days, I had long hair parted in the 
middle. 
part with sth pArasal verb to give something 
to someone else, often when you do not want 
to You know how hard it is to get Simon to part 
with his money. 

partial /'pa:[3/ adjective 1 not complete He 
made a partial recovery. 2 be partial to sth If 
you are partial to something, you like it. Pm 
rather partial to red wine myself. 


partially /'pa:[*i/ adverb not completely par- 
tially cooked 


an active/unwilling participant e a partici- 
pant in sth 


participant /pa:'tisipnt/ noun [C] someone 
who is involved in an activity All participants 
finishing the race will receive a medal. 


participate /pa:'tisipeit/ verb [I] to be involved 
with other people in an activity She rarely 
participates in any of the discussions. epartic- 
ipation /pa:tisr'perfÀn/ noun [U] Both shows 
encourage audience participation. 


participle /pa:'tisipl/ (9) /'pa:tisipl/ noun [C] 
LANGUAGE the form of a verb that usually ends 
with ‘-ed’ or -ing' and is used in some verb 
tenses or as an adjective 2See also: past parti- 
ciple, present participle 


particle /'pa:tikl/ noun [C] 1 a very small piece 
of something particles of dust 2 PHYSICS, 
CHEMISTRY a very small part of an atom, for 
example an electron or a proton 


IONE PERSON/ 
THING] [always before noun] used to talk about 
one thing or person and not others Is there any 
particular restaurant you'd like to go to? 
o "Why did you ask?" "No particular reason." 


plays a part in 60 percent of violent crime. 5 |MA- 


2 [SPECIAL] [always before noun] special "Was an- 


CHINE| [C] a piece of a machine or vehicle air- 
craft parts o spare parts 6 [HAR] [C] US (UK 
parting) the line on your head made by brush- 
ing your hair in two different directions 7 the 


ything important said at the meeting?" "Noth- 
ing of particular interest." 3 |NOT EASILY SATISFIED 
[never before noun] choosing things carefully 
and not easily satisfied Teenagers are very 
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particular about the clothes they'll wear. 4 in 
particular especially Are you looking for any- 
thing in particular? 


o«particularly /po'tikjololi/ adverb especially 
She didn't seem particularly interested. o "Was 
the food good?" "Not particularly." 


particulars /po'tikjoloz/ noun [plural] formal 
details about something or someone There's a 
form for you to note down all your particulars. 


Parting! /'pa:tip/ noun 1 [SEPARATION] |C, U] for- 
mal when you are separated from another per- 
son, often for a long time Te pain of parting 
gradually lessened over the years. 2 [HAIR] [C] UK 
(US part) the line on your head made by brush- 
ing your hair in two different directions 


parting? /'pa::p/ adjective parting glance/ 
words, etc something that you do or say as you 
leave 


Partisan’ / pa:ti'zen/ (9) /'pa:rtizan/ adjective 
POLITICS showing support for a particular 
political system or leader partisan politics 
o a partisan crowd 


go to/have/throw a party e a birthday/ 
Christmas party e be at a party 


o«party' /'pa:ti/ noun [C] 1 [EVENT] an event where 


people enjoy themselves by talking, eating, 
drinking, and dancing a birthday party 
o We're having a party to celebrate the occa- 
sion. 2 POLITICS an organization that shares the 
same political beliefs and tries to win elections 
a political party 3 [GROUP] a group of people 
who are working or travelling together a party 
of tourists 4 LAW one of the sides in a legal 
agreement or disagreement the guilty party 
o We hope to provide a solution that is accept- 
able to both parties. SSee also: the Conservative 
Party, the Democratic Party, the Green Party, the 
Labour Party, toe the (party) line', the Republican 
Party, search party, slumber party, third party 


party? /'pa:ti/ verb [I] to enjoy yourself by talk- 


ing, eating, drinking, and dancing with a 
group of people They were out partying till five 
o'clock in the morning. 


o«pass' /pa:s/ verb 1 [GO PAST] |l, T] (also pass by) to 


partisan? / pa:ti'zen/ (9) /'pa:rtizan/ noun [C] 
POLITICS 1 someone who supports a particular 
political system or leader 2 a member of a 
group that secretly fights against soldiers who 
are controlling their country 


partition /pa:'tif*n/ noun 1 [C] a wall that di- 
vides a room into two parts 2 POLITICS [U] when 
a country divides into two or more countries 
or areas of government epartition verb [T] 


o«partly /'pa:tli/ adverb used to show that some- 
thing is true to some degree but not com- 
pletely The house is partly owned by her father. 
o He was partly responsible. 


o«partner' /'pa:tno'/ noun [C] 1 SOCIETY someone 
that you are married to or having a sexual re- 
lationship with sexual partners o Are partners 
invited to the office dinner? 2 [SPORTS/DANCING 
someone that you are dancing or playing a 
sport or game with 3 ECONOMICS someone who 
owns a business with another person a jun- 
ior/senior partner o He's a partner in a law 
firm. 4 ECONOMICS, POLITICS a country that has 
an agreement with another country a trading 
partner o Britain and its European partners 


partner? /'pa:no/ verb [T] to be someone's 
partner in a dance, sport, or game He looks 
certain to partner him again in the finals. 


enter into/go into partnership e be in part- 
nership with sb e a partnership between sb 
and sb 


partnership /'pa:tnofip/ noun 1 [WORKING TO- 
GETHER] [C, U] when two people or organizations 
work together to achieve something She's 
gone into partnership (= started to work to- 
gether) with an ex-colleague. 2 ECONOMICS |C] a 
company which is owned by two or more 
people 


part-time / pa:t'tarm/ adjective, adverb work- 
ing or studying only for part of the day or the 
week a part-time job © He works part-time 
as a waiter. 


go past something or someone She passed me 
this morning in the corridor. o Cars kept pass- 
ing us on the motorway. 2 pass (sth) over/ 
through, etc to go in a particular direction, or 
to cause something to go in a particular direc- 
tion Another plane passed over our heads. o We 
pass through your village on the way home. 
3 [GIVE] [T] to give something to someone Could 
you pass the salt, please? o He passed a note to 
her in the meeting. 4 [TME] |I] If a period of time 
passes, it happens. Four years have passed 
since that day. 5 pass (the) time to spend time 
doing something She was eating only to pass 
the time. 6 EDUCATION |I, T] to succeed at a test 
or an exam, or to decide that someone has 
been successful 7 passed my driving test the 
first time. 7 |BE MORE THAN] [T] to be more than a 
particular level Donations have passed the one 
million mark. 8 SPORT |I, T] in sports, to throw 
or kick a ball to someone else Edwards passes 
to Brinkworth. 9 pass a law/motion, etc LAW to 
officially approve of something and make it 
into a law or rule They passed a law banning 
the sale of alcohol. 10 [co AWAY] [I] If a feeling 
passes, it goes away. 1 know he's angry now 
but it'll pass. 11 pass judgment to judge some- 
one's behaviour 12 pass sentence LAW If a 
judge passes sentence, they state what the 
criminal's punishment will be. 13 let sth pass 
to decide not to criticize someone when they 
say something unpleasant or they make a mis- 
take See also: pass the buck' 

pass sth around/round pArasal verb to offer 
something to each person in a group of people 
Take a copy for yourself and pass the rest 
around. 

pass as/for sth/sb phrasal verb If someone or 
something passes as or for someone or some- 
thing else, they appear like that person or 
thing. She's fifteen but could easily pass for 
eighteen. 

pass away phrasal verb to die She passed away 
peacefully in her sleep. 

pass sth down phrasal verb to teach or give 
something to someone who will be alive after 
you have died [often passive] Folk tales have 
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been passed down from generation to genera- 
tion. 

pass sth/sb off as sth/sb phrasal verb to pre- 
tend that something or someone is different 
from what they really are He tried to pass him- 
self off as some sort of expert. 

pass on phrasal verb to die 

pass sth on phrasal verb 1 [TELL] to tell someone 
something that someone else has told you Did 
you pass on my message to him? 2 [GNE] to give 
something to someone else Could you pass it 
on to Laura when you've finished reading it? 
3 HEALTH to give a disease to another person 
The virus can be passed on through physical 
contact. 

pass out phrasal verb HEALTH to become un- 
conscious I don't remember any more because 
I passed out at that point. 

pass sth up phrasal verb to not use an oppor- 
tunity to do something interesting It’s a great 
opportunity - you'd be a fool to pass it up. 


pass? /pa:s/ noun [C] 1 EDUCATION a successful 
result in a test or a course A pass is above 60%. 
2 [DOCUMENT] an official document that allows 
you to do something a bus/rail pass o You need 
a pass to get into the building. 3 SPORT in 
sports, when you throw or kick a ball to some- 
one else 4 GEOGRAPHY a narrow path between 
two mountains a mountain pass DSee also: 
boarding pass 


passage /'pexsid3/ noun 1 [SPACE] [C] (also pas- 
sageway /'pzsidzwei/) a long, narrow space 
that connects one place to another There's a 
passage to the side of the house, leading to the 
garden. 2 MUSIC, LITERATURE |C] a short part of 
a book, speech, or piece of music She can quote 
whole passages from the novel. 3 ANATOMY, 
BIOLOGY [C] a tube in your body that allows air, 
liquid, etc to pass through it the nasal/respi- 
ratory passages 4 [PROGRESS] [U, no plural] the 
movement or progress from one stage or place 
to another It’s a difficult passage from boyhood 
to manhood. 5 the passage of time literary the 


way that time passes Love changes with theo-past" /pa:st/ adjective 1 


passage of time. 

passenger /'pes?nd3o'/ noun [C] someone who 
is travelling in a vehicle, but not controlling 
the vehicle a front-seat passenger 

passer-by /,pa:sa'bai/ noun [C] plural passers- 
by someone who is walking past something by 
chance Police were alerted by a passer-by who 
saw the accident. 


Passing! /'pa:sin/ adjective [always before noun] 


lasting only for a short time and not important gu 


a passing interest 

passing? /'pa:sip/ noun 1 the passing of time/ 
years the way that time passes With the pass- 
ing of time their love had changed. 2 in passing 
If you say something in passing, you talk 
about one thing briefly while talking mainly 
about something else. She mentioned in pass- 
ing that she'd seen Stuart. 


passion /'pz[*n/ noun 1 [sx] [U] a strong, sexual 
feeling for someone She saw the passion in his 
eyes. 2 [BELIEF] [C, U] a strong belief in something 
or a strong feeling about a subject She spoke 
with passion about the injustice. 3 a passion for 
sth when you like something very much a pas- 
sion for football 


o«past? /pa:st/ adverb, preposition 1 
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passionate /'pz[not/ adjective 1 [SEX] having a 
strong, sexual feeling for someone a passion- 
ate affair/ lover 2 [BELIEF] showing a strong belief 
in something or a strong feeling about a sub- 
ject a passionate speaker epassionately adverb 


passive /'pzsiv/ adjective 1 letting things hap- 
pen to you and not taking action Women at 
that time were expected to be passive. 2 
LANGUAGE A passive verb or sentence is one in 
which the subject does not do or cause the ac- 
tion but is affected by it. For example ‘He was 
released from prison.’ is a passive sentence. 

the passive /'pxsiv/ (also the passive voice) 
noun LANGUAGE the passive form of a verb 

passive im'munity noun [U] HEALTH when 
people or animals get antibodies (= substances 
in the blood that fight disease) from someone 
else, for example from the mother’s milk 

passive 'smoking noun [U] HEALTH breathing 
in smoke from other people's cigarettes 

Passover /'pa:s,suvo'/ noun |U] RELIGION the 
Jewish period of religious celebration held in 
March or April 


apply for a passport e have/hold a [British/ 
Japanese, etc] passport e a valid passport 


opassport /'pa:spo:t/ noun 1 LAW [C] an official 


document, often a small book, that you need 
to enter or leave a country a British passport 
2 a passport to sth something that allows you 
to achieve something else Education is a pass- 
port to a better life. 


qu 


enter /put in your password e a secret pass- 
word e forget a password e change a pass- 
word 


password /'pa:swa:d/ noun [C] COMPUTING a se- 
cret word that allows you to do something, 
such as use your computer 


BEFORE NOW] [always be- 
fore noun] having happened or existed before 
now past relationships o I know this from past 
experience. 2 {UNTIL NOW] [always before noun] 
used to refer to a period of time before and 
until the present It’s been raining for the past 
three days. 3 [FINISHED] [never before noun] Some- 
thing that is past has now finished. My student 
days are past. 4 past tense LANGUAGE the form 
of the verb which is used to show what hap- 
pened in the past 


past? /pa:st/ noun 1 the past a the time before 
the present and all the things that happened 
then In the past people would bathe once a 
month. b LANGUAGE the form of the verb which 
is used to show what happened in the past 
2 sb's past all of the things that someone has 
done in their life 7 knew nothing about his 
past. 


FURTHER] fur- 
ther than I live on Station Road, just past the 
Post Office. 2 [UP TO AND FURTHER] up to and fur- 
ther than someone or something Three boys 
went past us on mountain bikes. o I've just seen 
the bus go past. 3 [AFTER HOUR] used to say ‘after’ 
the hour when you are saying what time 
it is It’s five past three. 4 [AFTER LIMIT] after a 
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O= Important words to learn 


particular time or age limit This bacon is past 
its sell-by date. 5 past it informal too old to do 
something 6 | wouldn't put it past sb (to do 
sth) informal used to say that you would not 
be surprised if someone did something, espe- 
cially something bad, because it is a typical 
thing for them to do I wouldn't put it past him 
to sell her jewellery. 


pasta /'pasto/ (9 /'pa:sto/ noun [U] FOOD a food 
that is made from flour, water, and sometimes 
eggs and is made in many different shapes 
>See colour picture Food on page Centre 11 


paste’ /peist/ noun |C, U] 1 DT a soft, wet, sticky 
substance that is used to stick things together 
wallpaper paste 2 FOOD a soft food that spreads 
easily tomato/almond paste 


paste? /perst/ verb 1 [T] DT to stick a piece of 
paper to another piece of paper The cuttings 
had been pasted into a scrapbook. 2 
COMPUTING [I, T] to move a piece of text to a 
particular place in a computer document See 
also: cut and paste 


pastel /'pestl/ © /pzs'tel/ adjective A pastel 
colour is light. pastel colours/shades o pastel 
pink epastel noun [C] The bedroom is decorated 
in pastels (= pale colours). 


pastime /'pa:stam/ noun [C] an activity that 
you enjoy doing when you are not working 
Shopping is one of her favourite pastimes. 


pastor /'pa:sto'/ noun [C] RELIGION a priest in 
some Protestant churches 


pastoral /'pa:st^rl/ adjective 1 SOCIETY related 
to giving advice and looking after people the 
teacher's pastoral role 2 (always before noun] 
literary relating to life in the country a pas- 
toral song/tradition 

past participle UK (US past 'participle) noun 
[C] LANGUAGE the form of a verb that usually 
ends with '-ed' and can be used in the perfect 
tense, the passive tense, or as an adjective. For 
example 'baked' is the past participle of 'bake'. 


the past 'perfect (also the pluperfect) noun 
LANGUAGE the form of a verb that is used to 
show that an action had already finished when 
another action happened. In English, the past 
perfect is made with ‘had’ and a past partici- 
ple. 


pastry /'peistri/ noun 1 FOOD [U] a mixture of 
flour, fat, and water that is cooked, usually 
used to cover or contain other food 2 FOOD [C] 
a small cake that is made with pastry 


pasture /'pa:stfo'/ noun [C] FARMING an area of 
land with grass where animals can feed 


pat’ /pæt/ verb [T] patting, past patted to touch 
a person or animal with a flat hand in a gentle, 
friendly way She stopped to pat the dog. 


pat? /pzt/ noun 1 [C] when you pat a person or 
animal He gave her an encouraging pat on the 
shoulder. 2 a pat on the back praise for some- 
thing good that someone has done I got a pat 
on the back for all my hard work. 


patch’ /pzt[/ noun |C] 1 [AREA] a small area that 
is different from the area around it a bald 
patch. o There are icy patches on the road. 
2 |MATERIAL| a piece of material that you use to 
cover a hole in your clothes or in other ma- 
terial He had leather patches sewn on the el- 


pathetic fallacy 


bows of his jacket. 3 HEALTH a small piece of 
material used to cover an injured eye 4 [LAND 
a small area of land used for a particular pur- 
pose a cabbage/vegetable patch 5 a bad/rough, 
etc patch a difficult time I think their marriage 
is going through a bad patch. 6 not be a patch 
on sb/sth UK informal to not be as good as 
someone or something else Her cooking is okay 
but it's not a patch on yours. 


patch? /pzt{/ verb [T] to repair a hole in a piece 
of clothing or other material by sewing a piece 
of material over it £o patch your trousers 
patch sth up phrasal verb to try to improve 
your relationship with someone after you 
have had an argument Has he managed to 
patch things up with her? 


patchwork /'pzt [wa:k/ noun 1 [U] DT a type of 
sewing in which a lot of small pieces of differ- 
ent material are sewn together a patchwork 
quilt 2 a patchwork of sth something that 
seems to be made of many different pieces We 
flew over a patchwork of fields. 


patchy /'petfi/ adjective 1 [NOT COMPLETE] not 
complete or not good in every way a patchy 
knowledge of Spanish 2 [N SOME AREAS] existing 
only in some areas patchy clouds/fog 


patent’ /'peitent, 'pet?nt/ noun [C] LAW a legal 
right that a person or company receives to 
make or sell a particular product so that 
others cannot copy it epatent verb [T] to get a 
patent for something 


patent? /'peit?nt, 'pet?nt/ adjective formal pat- 
ent lie/nonsense something that is obviously 
false The explanation he gave - that was patent 
nonsense. epatently adverb formal Her claims 
are patently (= obviously) false. 


paternal /p»'ta:n*l/ adjective 1 like a father pa- 
ternal affection 2 SOCIETY [always before noun] A 
paternal relative is part of your father's fam- 
ily. He was my paternal grandfather. 


paternity /po'ts:noti/ noun |U] SOCIETY the 
state of being a father 


pa'ternity leave noun [U] a period of weeks 
or months that a father spends away from his 
usual job so that he can look after his baby or 
child 

path /pa:0/ noun [C] 1 [GROUND] a long, narrow 
area of ground for people to walk along There's 
a path through the forest. o a garden path 
2 [DIRECTION] the direction that a person or ve- 
hicle moves in a flight path 3 [CHOOSING] a par- 
ticular way of doing something over a period 
of time a career path o Whichever path we 
choose, we'll have difficulties. 


pathetic /po'6etik/ adjective 1 BAD] informal 
showing no skill, effort, or bravery He made a 
rather pathetic attempt to apologize. o You're 
too frightened to speak to her? Come on, that's 
pathetic! o It was a pathetic performance. 2 [SAD 
sad and weak Four times the pathetic little 
creature fell to the ground. epathetically adverb 
a pathetically small amount of money 


pathetic 'fallacy noun [U, no plural] LANGUAGE 
(n art and literature) when animals and 
things are described as if they have human 
emotions or qualities 
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pathogen 


pathogen /'pæðədzən/ noun [C] BIOLOGY any 
small living thing that can cause disease a 
dangerous pathogen 


pathological / pxa'lnd31k*I/ adjective 1 Path- 
ological behaviour or feelings are extreme and 
cannot be controlled. a pathological liar 
o pathological hatred 2 HEALTH relating to 
pathology (= the study of disease) 


pathologist /p»'0plodaist/ noun [C] HEALTH a 
doctor who has studied pathology, especially 
one who tries to find out why people have died 

pathology /p»'oplodsi/ noun [U] HEALTH the sci- 
entific study of disease and causes of death 


O= Important words to learn 


patron 'saint noun [C] RELIGION a saint (= a 
special, famous Christian) who is believed to 
help a particular place, person, or activity St. 
Christopher is the patron saint of travellers. 


alter/establish/fall into/follow a pattern e 
a consistent/familiar/traditional pattern 


opattern /'pzt»n/ noun [C] 1 a particular way 


that something is often done or repeated be- 
haviour patterns 2 ART a design of lines, 
shapes, colours, etc 3 ART a drawing or shape 
that helps you to make something a dress 
pattern 


pathos /'peiüs/ noun [U] literary a quality ino«pause /po:z/ verb [I] to stop doing something for 


a situation that makes you feel sympathy and 
sadness 


have/run out of patience e lose (your) pa- 
tience e test/try sb's patience e sth takes pa- 
tience e patience with sb/sth 


o«patience /'peifens/ noun [U] 1 [BEHAVIOUR] the 
quality of being able to stay calm and not get 
angry, especially when something takes a long 
time Finally, I lost my patience and shouted 
at her. o Making small scale models takes a lot 
of patience. >Opposite impatience 2 [CARD GAME 
UK (US solitaire) a card game for one person 


o«patient! /'peifent/ adjective having patience 
You need to be patient with children. epa- 
tiently adverb Opposite impatient 


o«patient? /'peif»nt/ noun [C] HEALTH someone 
who is being treated by a doctor, nurse, etc a 
cancer patient 


patio /'pztioo/ noun [C] an outside area with a 
stone floor next to a house, where people can 
sit to eat and relax 


patriot /'peitriot/ noun [C] POLITICS someone 
who loves their country and is proud of it 


patriotic /peitri'otik/ adjective POLITICS show- 
ing love for your country and pride in it pa- 
triotic duty o a patriotic song epatriotism 
/'peitriotzzm/. noun [U] when you love your 
country and are proud of it 


patrol" /po'troul/ noun 1 [ACT] 


[C, U] the act of 


looking for trouble or danger around an areao«pay'! /pei verb past paid 1 


or building We passed a group of soldiers on 
patrol. o a patrol boat/car 2 [SOLDIERS] [C] a 
group of soldiers or vehicles that patrol an 
area or building a border patrol o an armed 
patrol 


patrol? /pə'trəul/ verb |I, T] patrolling, past pa- 
trolled to look for trouble or danger in an area 
or around a building Police patrol the streets 
night and day. 


patron /'peitr?n/ noun [C] 1 [SUPPORTER] someone 
who supports and gives money to artists, 
writers, musicians, etc a generous patron 
o a patron of the arts 2 [CUSTOMER] a customer 
at a bar, restaurant, or hotel 


patronize (also UK -ise) /‘petrenaiz/ verb [T 
1 [BEHAVIOUR] to speak or behave towards some- 
one as if you were better than them Don't pa- 
tronize me! I know what I'm doing. 2 (GO OFTEN 
formal to go to a store, business, etc, especially 
if you go regularly 


a short time She paused for a moment and 
looked around her. epause noun [C] There was 
a short pause before he spoke. 


Pave /peiv/ verb [T] to cover a path or road with 
flat stones, bricks, concrete, etc 


pavement /'peivmont/ noun [C] 1 PATH] UK (US 
sidewalk) a path by the side of a road that peo- 
ple walk on It’s illegal to park on the pavement. 
2 [HARD SURFACE] US the hard surface of a road 


pavilion /ps'viljon/ noun [C] 1 [TENT] a large tent 
that is used for outside events 2 SPORT UK a 
building next to a sports field where players 
can change their clothes 3 [BUILDING] US one of 
a group of related buildings, such as a hospital 


paw /po:/ noun |C] BIOLOGY the foot of certain 
animals, such as cats and dogs epaw (also paw 
at) verb [T] to touch something with a paw I 
could hear the dog pawing at the door. 


pawn!’ /po:n/ noun [C] 1 [CHESS] in the game of 
chess, the smallest piece and the one that has 
the lowest value 2 [PERSON] someone who does 
not have power and is used by other people 


pawn? /po:n/ verb [T] FINANCE to leave some- 
thing with a pawnbroker, who gives you 
money for it and will sell it if you do not pay 
the money back She pawned her wedding ring 
to pay the rent. 

pawnbroker /'po:n,brauka'/ noun [C] FINANCE 
someone who lends you money in exchange 
for items that they will sell if you cannot pay 
the money back 


BUY] [I, T] to give 
money to someone because you are buying 
something from them, or because you owe 
them money Helen paid for the tickets. o Did 
you pay the telephone bill? o You can pay by 
cash or credit card. 2 [WORK] |l, T] to give some- 
one money for the work that they do She gets 
paid twice a month. o People work for them 
because they pay well. [+ two objects] We paid 
them £600 for the work. o a paid job 3 |ADVAN- 
TAGE] [I] to be a good thing to do because it gives 
you money or an advantage Crime doesn't pay. 
4 [SUFFER] [I, T] to suffer because of something 
bad you have done He's certainly paying for 
his mistakes. 5 pay attention to look at or listen 
to someone or something carefully I missed 
what she was saying because I wasn't paying 
attention. 6 pay sb a compliment to tell someone 
that you admire something about them 7 pay 
tribute to sb/sth to thank someone or say that 
you admire someone or something, especially 
in public He paid tribute to his former teacher. 
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O= Important words to learn 


8 pay sb/sth a visit; pay a visit to sb/sth to visit 
a place or a person, usually for a short time 


pay for something 
Remember that when pay means give money to buy 
something, it is usually followed by the preposition for. 


Rachel paid for the meal. 
Seceheb edd Hedueed. 


pay sb/sth back phrasal verb FINANCE to pay 
someone the money that you owe them Only 
borrow money if you're sure you can pay it 
back. o I lent him £10 last month and he still 
hasn't paid me back. 

pay sth off phrasal verb FINANCE to pay all of 
the money that you owe I’m planning to pay 
off my bank loan in five years. 

pay (sth) out phrasal verb FINANCE to spend a 
lot of money on something, or to pay a lot of 
money to someone I’ve just paid out £700 to get 
the car fixed. 

pay up phrasal verb informal FINANCE to give 
someone all of the money that you owe them, 
especially when you do not want to Corne on, 
pay up! 


a pay cheque/cut/raise/rise e rates of pay 


pay? /pev noun [U] FINANCE the money you re- 
ceive from your employer for doing your job 
(UK) a pay rise/ (US) a pay raise o good rates 
of pay 


pay, wage, salary, or income? 
Pay is a general word which means the money that you 
receive for working. 


Doctors usually get more pay than teachers. 


A wage is an amount of money you receive each day 
or week. It is often paid in cash (= notes and coins). 
His weekly wage is $400. 

A salary is the money you receive each month. A per- 


son's salary is often expressed as the total amount in a 
year. 


His salary is £20,000. 


Your income is the total amount of money that you earn 
by working or investing money. 


She has a monthly income of £1,300. 


payable /'perobl/ adjective 1 FINANCE describes 
something to be paid Rent is payable monthly. 
2 FINANCE If a cheque (= a piece of paper 
printed by a bank that you use to pay for 
things) is payable to a person, that person's 
name is written on the cheque and the money 
will be paid to them. 

pay-as-you-go / perozjo'gou/ adjective [always 
before noun] FINANCE describes a system in 
which you pay for a service before you use it 
a pay-as-you-g0 mobile phone epay-as-you-go 
noun [U] 

Ipay channel noun [C] a television channel 
(= a broadcasting company) that you pay 
money to watch Most of the best football 
matches are on the pay channels. 


Ipay check noun [C] US FINANCE pay cheque 


peacekeeping 


Ipay cheque noun [C] FINANCE the amount of 
money a person earns 


payday /'peidei/ noun [C] FINANCE the day on 
which a worker is paid 


make/ receive payment e form/ method of 
payment e payment for/of sth 


o«payment /'pemmont/ noun 1 FINANCE [U] the act 
of paying They will accept payment by credit 
card. 2 FINANCE [C] the amount of money that 
is paid monthly payments See also: balance of 
payments, down payment 
Pay-per-view / peipa'vju:/ noun [U] a system 
in which you choose particular television 
programmes and then pay to watch them pay- 
per-view television/channels 


‘pay phone noun [C] a telephone in a public 
place that you pay to use 


PC! /pi:'si/ noun [C] 1 COMPUTING a personal 
computer 2 UK abbreviation for police consta- 
ble (= a police officer of the lowest rank) 


PC? / pi:'si:/ adjective POLITICS abbreviation for 
politically correct (= careful to speak or be- 
have in a way which is not offensive to 
women, people of a particular race, or people 
who have physical or mental problems) 


PDA / pi:di:'e1/ noun [C] COMPUTING abbreviation 
for personal digital assistant: a small com- 
puter that you can carry with you 


PDF / pi:di:'ef/ abbreviation COMPUTING 1 [U] 
portable document format: a system for stor- 
ing and moving documents between comput- 
ers that usually only allows them to be looked 
at or printed 2 [C] a document using the PDF 
system 

PE / pi:'i:/ noun [U] SPORT abbreviation for phys- 
ical education: classes at school where chil- 
dren do exercise and play sport 


pea /pi:/ noun [C] FOOD a small, round, green 
seed that people eat as a vegetable 


bring about/establish/restore peace e keep 
the peace e the peace process e a peace agree- 
ment/initiative/treaty 


o«peace /pi:s/ noun [U] 1 [NO VIOLENCE] when there 
is no war, violence, or arguing peace talks o a 
peace agreement/treaty o There seems little 
hope for world peace. o The UN sent troops to 
the region to keep the peace. 2 [QUIET] when 
there is quiet and calm a feeling of peace o Af- 
ter a busy day, all I want is peace and quiet. 
o I wish you'd stop complaining and leave me 
in peace! 3 peace of mind a feeling that you do 
not need to worry about anything We lock our 
doors and windows at night for peace of mind. 
DSee also: Justice of the Peace 


o«peaceful /'pi:sf*l/ adjective 1 [NO VIOLENCE] with- 
out violence a peaceful protest 2 [QUIET] quiet 
and calm The churchyard was empty and 
peaceful. epeacefully adverb He died peacefully 

at home. 
peacekeeping /'pi:s,ki:pm/ adjective [always 
before noun] POLITICS relating to the activity of 
preventing war and violence peacekeeping 
forces/troops a peacekeeping  effort/ 
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peacetime 


operation epeacekeeper /'pi:s,ki:pa'/ noun [C] 
someone, usually a soldier, who tries to pre- 
vent war and violence in countries where 
there is trouble UN peacekeepers 


peacetime /'pi:stam/ noun [U] a time when a 
country is not at war 


peach /pi:t{/ noun [C] FOOD a soft, sweet, round 
fruit with red and yellow skin 


peacock /'pixkok/ noun [C] a large, male bird 
with long tail feathers that it can lift up to 
show a lot of colours 


peak? /pik/ noun [C] 1 the highest level or 
value of something Here we see an athlete at 
the peak of fitness. o The price of gold reached 
its peak during the last recession. o peak 
travel times 2 GEOGRAPHY the top of a moun- 
tain, or the mountain itself snow-covered/ 
mountain peaks 


peak? /pi:k/ verb [I] to reach the highest level 
or value of something Her singing career 
peaked in the 1990s. 


peanut /'pi:nat/ noun [C] FOOD an oval-shaped 
nut with a soft, brown shell salted peanuts 
o peanut oil DSee colour picture Food on page Centre 
11 


peanut ‘butter UK (US ‘peanut butter) noun 
[U] FOOD a pale brown food made by crushing 
peanuts a peanut butter and jelly sandwich 


pear /peo'/ noun |C] FOOD an oval-shaped, pale 
green or yellow fruit See colour picture Fruit and 
Vegetables on page Centre 10 


pearl /pz:l/ noun [C] a hard, white, round object 
that is made inside the shell of an oyster (- a 
sea creature) and that is used to make jewel- 
lery a string of pearls o a pearl necklace o pearl 
earrings 

pear-shaped /'peofeipt/ adjective go pear- 
shaped UK informal If a plan goes pear-shaped, 
it fails. 

peasant /'pez*nt/ noun [C] SOCIETY a poor per- 
son who works on the land, usually in a poor 
country a peasant farmer 


peat /pi:t/ noun [U] FARMING a dark brown soil 
made from decaying plants that you can burn 
as fuel or that you can put around living 
plants to help them grow 


pebble /'pebl/ noun [C] GEOLOGY a small stone 

pecan /'piken/ (9 /pr'ka:n/ noun [C] FOOD a 
nut that grows on a tree, or the tree itself 
chopped pecans o pecan pie 

peck’ /pek/ (also peck at) verb [T] If a bird pecks 


something, it lifts or hits it with its beak. 
chickens pecking at corn 


peck? /pek/ noun [C] 1 give sb a peck on the cheek 
to give someone a quick, gentle kiss on the 
face 2 when a bird pecks something 


peckish /'pekif/ adjective UK slightly hungry 


‘pectoral, fin noun [C] BIOLOGY one of the fins 
(= parts used for swimming) on each side of a 
fish near the front of its body 


peculiar /pi'kju:lia/ adjective 1 strange, often 
inan unpleasant way The wine had a peculiar, 
musty smell. 2 peculiar to sb/sth belonging to or 
relating to a particular person or thing Her 
accent is peculiar to the region. 


O= Important words to learn 


peculiarity /pikju:li'eroti/ noun [C] 1 [TYPICAL 
THING] something that is typical of a person, 
place, or thing Each college has its own 
traditions and peculiarities. 2 [STRANGE THING] a 
strange or unusual characteristic My mother 
always hummed - it was one of her little pecu- 
liarities. 


peculiarly /pi'kju:liali/ adverb 1 [TYPICAL] in a 
way that is typical of someone or something a 
peculiarly American sense of humour 2 |STRANGE 
in a strange way The birds were peculiarly 
quiet just before the earthquake. 


pedagogue /'pedagng/ noun [C] formal EDU- 
CATION a teacher, usually a very strict one 


pedal /'ped:l/ noun [C] a part of a machine that 
you press with your foot to operate or move 
the machine bicycle pedals o a gas/brake 
pedal 


pedant /'pednt/ noun [C] someone who thinks 
too much about details and rules epedantic 
/pi'dentik/ adjective thinking too much about 
details and rules I hate to be pedantic, but 
Freud was actually Austrian, not German. 


peddle /'pedl/ verb [T] to sell things, especially 
drugs or things of bad quality The shops on the 
pier peddled cheap souvenirs to the tourists. 
o He was arrested for peddling drugs. 


pedestal /'pedist*l/ noun [C] 1 the base for a 
statue (= model of a person or animal) 2 put 
sb on a pedestal to believe that someone is 
perfect 


pedestrian’ /pi'destrion/ noun [C] a person 
who is walking and not travelling in a vehicle 
Many streets are reserved for cyclists and pe- 
destrians. © a pedestrian precinct/crossing 


pedestrian? /pi'destrion/ adjective formal 
ordinary or not interesting pedestrian ideas 
o a pedestrian speech 


pedestrian 'crossing UK (US crosswalk) 
noun |C] a special place on a road where traffic 
must stop if people want to cross 


pediatrician / pi:dio'trif»n/ noun [C] HEALTH US 
spelling of paediatrician 


pedicure /'pedikjua'/ noun [C, U] when some- 
one makes your feet look attractive by clean- 
ing and cutting your nails 2Compare manicure 


pedigree’ /'pedigri:/ noun [C] 1 [Lis1]a list of the 
parents and other relatives of an animal 2 
SOCIETY someone's family history, or their ed- 
ucation and experience 


pedigree? /'pedigri:/ adjective [always before 
noun] A pedigree animal has parents and other 
relatives all from the same breed and is 
thought to be of high quality. a pedigree dog 


pee /pi:/ verb |I] peeing, past peed informal to 
urinate epee noun [no plural] informal Do I 
have time for a pee before we go? 


peek? /pi:k/ verb [I] to look at something for a 
short time, often when you do not want other 
people to see you J peeked out the window to 
see who was there. 


peek? /pi:k/ noun haveltake a peek to look at 
something for a short time 
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open’ /pen/ noun |C] 1 


O= Important words to learn 


peel’ /pi:l/ verb 1 FOOD [T] to remove the skin 
of fruit or vegetables Peel and chop the onions. 
2 |I, T] If you peel something from a surface, 
you remove it and if something peels, it comes 
away from a surface. The paint is starting to 
peel off where the wall is damp. 2See also: keep 
your eyes (eye') open/peeled (for sb/sth) 
peel sth off phrasal verb to take off clothes, 
especially wet or tight clothes We peeled off our 
muddy socks and left them outside. 


peel? /pi:l/ noun [U] FOOD the skin of fruit or 
vegetables, especially after it has been re- 
moved Combine nuts, sugar, and orange peel 
in a small bowl. 


peep /pi:p/ verb [I] 1 peep at/ through/out, etc to 
look at something for a short time, often when 
you do not want other people to see you She 
peeped at them through the fence. 2 peep 
through/over/out from, etc to appear but not be 
seen completely The sun peeped out from be- 
hind the clouds. epeep noun [no plural] She took 
a peep at herself in the mirror. 


peer’ /pio'/ noun [C] 1 SOCIETY someone who is 
the same age, or who has the same social po- 
sition or abilities as other members of a group 
Most teenagers want to be accepted by their 
peers. 2 POLITICS in the UK, a person who has 
a title and a high social position 


peer? /pi»/ verb peer at/into/through, etc to look 
carefully or with difficulty She peered at me 
over her glasses. 


Ipeer group noun [C] SOCIETY a group of people 
of about the same age, social position, etc He 
was the first of his peer group to get married. 


Ipeer pressure noun [U] SOCIETY strong influ- 
ence on a member of a group to behave in the 
same way as other members in the group, al- 
though that behaviour is not good Many teen- 
agers take drugs because of boredom or peer 
pressure. 


peg’ /peg/ noun [C] 1 [ON WALL] an object on a 
wall or door that you hang things on 2 [ON ROPE 
(also clothes peg) UK a short piece of wood, 
plastic, etc that is used to hold clothes on a 
rope while they dry 3 [STICK] a stick made of 
metal or wood that has a sharp end and which 
is used to fix something somewhere a fent peg 


peg? /peg/ verb |T] pegging, past pegged ECO- 
NOMICS to fix the cost of borrowing money or 


pending 


pen? /pen/ verb [T] penning, past penned literary 
to write something sonnets penned by Shake- 
speare 
pen sb/sth in/up phrasal verb to keep people 
or animals in a small area [often passive] The 
soldiers were penned up in their barracks. 


penal /'pi:n3l/ adjective [always before noun] LAW 
relating to the punishment of criminals a pe- 
nal code/system 


penalize (also UK -ise) /'pilaiz/ verb [T] 
1 [CAUSE DISADVANTAGE| to cause someone a dis- 
advantage The present tax system penalizes 
poor people. 2 LAW to punish someone for 
breaking a law or a rule He was penalized 
early in the match for dangerous play. 


face a penalty e a heavy/severe/stiff penalty 
e a penalty for (doing) sth 


penalty /'pen*lti/ noun [C] 1 LAW a punishment 
for doing something which is against a law or 
rule There's a £50 penalty for late cancellation 
of tickets. 2 SPORT in sports, an advantage 
given to a team when the opposing team has 
broken a rule They won a penalty in the first 
five minutes of the game. o a penalty goal/ 
kick >See also: death penalty 


penance /'penons/ noun |C, U] RELIGION an act 
that shows you are sorry for something that 
you have done 


pence /pens/ noun ECONOMICS plural of British 
penny; p 


pence, pennies, or p? 
Pence is the usual plural of penny (UK) and is used to 
talk about amounts of money. In informal UK English you 
can also say p. 


Can you lend me 50 pence? 

Can you lend me 50p? 

The plural form pennies is only used to talk about the 
coins as objects. 

He found some pennies in his pocket. 


penchant /'pon[pn/ © /'pentfont/ noun have 
a penchant for sth formal to like something 
very much Miguel has a penchant for fast cars. 


the value of a country's money at a particularo«pencil /'pensl/ noun |C, U] ART a long, thin 


level [often passive] Interest rates were pegged 
at 8.2 96. 


pellet /'pelit/ noun [C] a small, hard ball of 
metal, grain, etc shotgun/feed pellets 


pelvic /'pelvik/ adjective [always before noun] 
ANATOMY relating to the area below your waist 
and above your legs 


pelvis /'pelvis/ noun [C] ANATOMY the group of 
bones that forms the area below your waist 
and above your legs and to which your leg 
bones are joined 


WRITING TOOL] a long, thin 
object that you use to write or draw in ink 
>See colour picture The Classroom on page Centre 6 
2 FARMING a small area with a fence around it 
that you keep animals in a pig/sheep pen DSee 
also: ballpoint pen, felt-tip pen, fountain pen 


wooden object with a black or coloured point 
that you write or draw with See colour picture 
The Classroom on page Centre 6 


‘pencil sharpener noun [C] a tool that you 
use to make pencils sharp See colour picture The 
Classroom on page Centre 6 


pendant /'pendont/ noun [C] a piece of jewel- 
lery on a chain that you wear around your 
neck 


pending’ /'pendin/ preposition formal used to 
say that one thing must wait until another 
thing happens Several employees have been 
suspended pending an investigation. 


pending? /'pendin/ adjective formal not de- 
cided or finished Their court case is still pend- 
ing. 
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pendulum 


pendulum /'pendj:lom/ noun [C] a heavy object 
on a chain or stick that moves from side to 
side, especially inside a large clock 


penetrate /'penitreit/ verb 1 [MOVE INTO] I, T] If 
something penetrates an object, it moves into 
that object. The bullet penetrated his skull. 
2 [SUCCEED IN MOVING] [T] If someone penetrates a 
place or a group, they succeed in moving into 
or joining it. No one in our industry has suc- 
cessfully penetrated the Asian market. epene- 
tration /,penr'trerf*n/ noun [U] 


penetrating /'penitreitip/ adjective 1 [INTELL- 
GENT] intelligent and full of careful thought a 
penetrating discussion/mind o She wrote a pen- 
etrating analysis of Shakespeare's Hamlet. 2 a 
penetrating gaze/look/stare, etc If someone 
gives you a penetrating look, you feel as if they 
know what you are thinking. 3 [STRONG] If a 
sound is penetrating, it is very strong and un- 
pleasant. a penetrating voice/scream 


pene'tration pricing noun [U] FINANCE when 
a business gives a low price to its product so 
that people start to buy it, often increasing it 
later 


penguin /‘pengwin/ noun [C] a large, black and 
white sea bird that swims and cannot fly 


penicillin /,penr'silim/ noun [U] HEALTH a type of 
medicine that kills bacteria and is used to 
treat illness 


peninsula /p»'ninsjolo/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a 
long, thin piece of land which has water 
around most of it the Korean peninsula 


penis /'pi:nis/ noun [C] ANATOMY the part of a 
man's or male animal's body that is used for 
urinating and having sex 


penitentiary / peni'tenf*ri/ noun [C] LAW a 
prison in the US 

pennant /'penont/ noun [C] a long, pointed flag 

penniless /'penilos/ adjective having no money 

penny /'peni/ noun [C] plural pence or p or pen- 
nies 1 ECONOMICS a coin or unit of money with 
a value of '/10 of a pound (= UK unit of 
money) p There are 100 pence in a pound. 
o fifty pence/50p SSee Common Learner Error at 
pence 2 ECONOMICS a coin with a value of one 
cent ( = 1/100 of a dollar) My dad always let us 
have his pennies to buy candy. 3 every penny 
all of an amount of money He seemed intent on 
spending every penny of his salary. 


get/be on/receive a pension e a pension 
fund/plan/scheme e a state/private pen- 
sion 


pension! /'penf*n/ noun [C] FINANCE money that 
is paid regularly by the government or a pri- 
vate company to a person who has stopped 
working because they are old or ill a state/ 
private pension o a pension plan/scheme 
epensioner noun [C] mainly UK someone who 
receives a pension DSee also: old-age pension, 
old-age pensioner 

pension? /'penf’n/ verb 
pension sb off phrasal verb FINANCE mainly 
UK If an organization pensions someone off, it 
forces that person to leave their job but pays 
them a pension. 
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pentagon /'pentag’n/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
shape with five sides and five angles 


the Pentagon /‘pentagon/ noun POLITICS the 
department of the US government that con- 
trols the army, navy, etc, or the building 
where it is The Pentagon refused to comment 
on potential military targets. 


penthouse /'penthaus/ noun [C] plural pent- 
houses /'penthauziz/ an expensive apartment 
at the top of a building 


pent-up / pent'Ap/ adjective [always before noun] 
Pent-up feelings are feelings that you have not 
expressed for a long time. pent-up anger 


penultimate /psa'naltimat/ adjective [always 
before noun] formal next to the last Y is the 
penultimate letter of the alphabet. 


o«people'! /'pi:pl/ noun 1 [plural] more than one 
person Our company employs over 400 people. 
o People live much longer than they used to. 
2 the people SOCIETY all the ordinary people in 
a country The rebels have gained the support 
of the people. 3 SOCIETY [C] formal all the people 
of a race Europe is made up of many different 
peoples. 

people? /'pi:pl/ verb 

be peopled by/with sb phrasal verb literary to 
be filled with a particular kind of person His 
novels are peopled with angry young men. 


‘people carrier UK (US minivan) noun |C] a 
large, high car which can carry more people 
than a normal car 


pepper’ /'pepo'/ noun FOOD 1 [U] a black, grey, 
or red powder that is made from crushed 
seeds, used to give food a slightly spicy flavour 
salt and pepper 2 [C] a hollow green, red, or 
yellow vegetable green/red pepper >See colour 
picture Fruit and Vegetables on page Centre 10 


pepper? /'pepa‘/ verb 
pepper sth with sth phrasal verb to include a 
lot of something [often passive] His speech was 
peppered with quotations. 


peppermint /'pepomint/ noun FOOD 1 [U] oil 
from a plant that is added to food to give it a 
strong, fresh taste, or the taste itself pepper- 
mint tea 2 [C] a small, hard sweet that tastes 
like peppermint 


pepsin /'pepsin/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY an enzyme 
(= substance made by living cells) in the stom- 
ach that helps to change protein (= substance 
found in meat, cheese, eggs, etc.) to a form that 
the body can use 


peptide /'peptaid/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a chem- 
ical that is made of two or more amino acids 
(= the substances which combine to form pro- 
tein) 


per strong form /pay/ weak form /pæ/ preposi- 
tion for each Our hotel room costs $60 per 
night. o The speed limit is 100 kilometres per 
hour. o The wedding dinner will cost £30 per 
head (- for each person). 


per annum /pa:r'enam/ adverb formal every 
year a salary of $19,000 per annum 


per capita /ps:'kæpıtə/ adjective, adverb for- 
mal for each person This county has the lowest 
per capita income in the country. o Belgians eat 
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more chocolate per capita than any other na- 
tion in Europe. 


perceive /po'si:v/ verb [T] formal 1 [THINK] to 
think of something or someone in a particular 
way [often passive] The British are often per- 
ceived as being very formal. 2 [NOTICE] to notice 
something that is not easy to notice We per- 
ceived a faint light in the distance. 


o«percent (also per cent) /po'sent/ adjective, ad- 


verb MATHEMATICS for or out of every 100, 
shown by the symbol % a 40 percent increase 
in prices epercent (also per cent) noun [C] 
Nearly 70 percent of all cars in the UK are less 
than five years old. 


a high/large/small percentage e the percent- 
age of sth 


percentage /po'sentid3/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS 
an amount of something, expressed as a num- 


ber out of 100 The percentage of women whos. perfect! /'paiftkt/ adjective 1 


work has risen steadily. o The percentage of 
people who are left-handed is small - only about 
1096 


perceptible /po'septobl/ adjective formal just 
able to be noticed a perceptible difference in 
colour o His pulse was barely perceptible. 


perception /po'sepf*n/ noun 1 [BELIEF] [C] what 
you think or believe about someone or some- 
thing The public perception of him as a hero 
is surprising. 2 [NOTICE] [U] the ability to notice 
something Alcohol reduces your perception of 
pain. 


perceptive /po'septiv/ adjective quick to no- 
tice or understand things a perceptive writer 


perch’ /ps:t{/ verb 1 perch (sth) on/in/above, etc 
to be in a high position or in a position near 
the edge of something, or to put something in 
this position [often passive] The village was 
perched on the side of a mountain. o She wore 
glasses perched on the end of her nose. 2 perch 
on/in, etc to sit near the edge of something The 
children perched on the edges of their seats. 


perch? /ps:t{/ noun [C] a place where a bird sits, 
especially a stick inside a cage 


percolate /'ps:k-leit/ verb [I] If a liquid perco- 
lates, it moves slowly through a substance 
that has very small holes. Sea water percolates 
down through the rocks. 


percussion /po'kaf*n/ noun [U] MUSIC musical 
instruments that make a sound when you 
hit them with a stick or your hand Drums, 


tambourines, and cymbals are percussion 
instruments. 
perennial! /p*r'enial/ adjective happening 


again and again, or continuing for a long timeo«perform /po'fom/ verb 1 


the perennial problem of unemployment 


perennial? /p:r'eniol/ noun [C] a plant that lives 
for several years 


perestroika / pera'stroike/ noun [U] POLITICS 
the political, social and economic changes 
which happened in the USSR during the late 
1980s 


perform 


If something is perfect because it has no 
mistakes or anything bad, then you can use 
adjectives such as faultless, flawless, im- 
maculate, and impeccable: They gave a 
faultless/immaculate performance. e His 
English is impeccable. e She has a flaw- 
less complexion. 


The adjectives ideal and tailor-made are 
sometimes used to describe something that 
is perfect for a particular purpose: The 
book is ideal for children aged between four 
and six. e It sounds as if she’s tailor-made 
for the job. 


In informal situations, if you want to de- 
scribe something such as a job, house, etc, 
which is perfect for you, you can use the 
expression dream job, dream home, etc: A 
pretty cottage in the Suffolk countryside - 
that would be my dream home. 


(WITHOUT FAULT] 
without fault, or as good as possible James is 
a perfect husband and father. o Her perform- 
ance was perfect. 2 [SUITABLE] exactly right for 
someone or something You'd be perfect for the 
job. o The weather's just perfect for a picnic. 
3 [TO EMPHASIZE] [always before noun] used to em- 
phasize a noun His suggestion makes perfect 
sense. 


perfect? /po'fekt/ verb [T] to make something 
as good as it can be I’ve spent hours perfecting 
my speech. 


perfection /po'fek[*n/ noun [U] when someone 
or something is perfect She strives for perfec- 
tion in everything she does. o chicken legs 
cooked to perfection 


perfectionist /po'fekfonist/ noun [C] someone 
who wants everything to be perfect 


operfectly /'pa:fiktli/ adverb 1 [T0 EMPHASIZE] used 


to emphasize the word that follows it To be 
perfectly honest, I don't care any more. o I made 
it perfectly clear to him what I meant. 2 [VERY 
WELL] in a perfect way The jacket fits perfectly, 
the skirt not so well. 


the perfect /'ps:fikt/ (also the perfect 'tense) 
noun LANGUAGE the form of the verb that is 
used to show an action that has happened in 
the past or before another time or event. In 
English, the perfect is made with ‘have’ and a 
past participle. 2See also: the future perfect, the 
past perfect, the present perfect 


perforated /'ps:fareitid/ adjective 1 [WITH HOLES 
Perforated materials such as paper have small 
holes in them so that they can be torn or liquid 
can pass through them. 2 HEALTH If an organ 
of your body is perforated, it has a hole in it. 
a perforated eardrum eperforate verb [T] 


ENTERTAIN] [I, T] to en- 
tertain people by acting, singing, dancing, etc 
She has performed all over the world. o The 
orchestra will perform music by Mozart. 2 [DO 
[T] formal to do a job or a piece of work In the 
future, many tasks will be performed by ro- 
bots. o Surgeons performed the operation in 
less than two hours. 3 perform well/badly, etc If 
something performs well, badly, etc, it works 
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performance 


that way. These cars perform poorly at high 
speeds. 


give/put on a performance e a brilliant/vir- 
tuoso/ wonderful performance 


o»performance /pa'fo:mans/ noun 1 [ENTERTAIN- 
MENT] [C] acting, singing, dancing, or playing 
music to entertain people a performance of 
Shakespeare's Hamlet 2 [SUCCESS] [U] how suc- 
cessful someone or something is The com- 
pany's performance was poor for the first two 
years. o Some athletes take drugs to improve 
their performance. 


performer /po'foimo'/ noun [C] someone who 
entertains people 


the performing ‘arts noun [plural] EDUCA- 
TION types of entertainment that are per- 
formed in front of people, such as dancing, 
singing, and acting 


perfume /'ps:fju:m/ noun [C, U] a liquid with a 
pleasant smell that women put on their skin 
eperfumed adjective containing perfume 


o«perhaps /pa'heps/ adverb 1 [POSSIBLY] possibly 
Perhaps I'll go to the gym after work. o Ben 
won't be coming but perhaps it's better that 
way. 2 [USED TO SUGGEST] used when you want to 
suggest or ask someone something Perhaps 
you should leave now. 


pericarp /'perika:p/ noun [C usually singular] BIO- 
LOGY the layer which grows around the see 
of a plant and forms the skin and flesh of the 
fruit 


peril /'per3l/ noun [C, U] formal extreme danger 
A shortage of firefighters is putting lives in 
peril. o His book describes the perils of war. 


perilous /'perlas/ adjective formal very dan- 
gerous a perilous journey eperilously adverb 


perimeter /po'rimitó'/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS 
the outer edge of an area £he perimeter of the 
airport 


o«period /'proriod/ noun [C] 1 a length of time a 
24-hour period o a period of four months 2 
EDUCATION one of the equal parts of time that 
a school day or sports game is divided into 3 
BIOLOGY when blood comes out of a woman's 
uterus each month 4 LANGUAGE US (UK full 
stop) a mark (.) used at the end of a sentence, 
or to show that the letters before it are an 
abbreviation See Extra help page Punctuation on 
page Centre 18. 


periodic /,piari'vdik/ adjective happening reg- 
ularly Our sales team makes periodic trips to 
Asia. eperiodically adverb 


periodical / piari'pdik*I/ noun [C] a magazine 
about a particular subject 


the Periodic 'Table noun [no plural] CHEMIS- 
TRY a list of the symbols of all the chemical 
elements arranged in rows and columns down 
a page 

peripheral’ /po'rif?rl/ adjective not as impor- 
tant as someone or something else 


peripheral? /pa'rifrl/ noun [C] COMPUTING a 
piece of equipment, such as a printer, that can 
be connected to a computer 
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periphery /po'rif*ri/ noun [C] the outer edge of 
an area The soldiers were camped on the 
periphery of the village. 


perish /'perif/ verb [I] literary to die Hundreds 
of people perished in the flood. 


perishable /'perifbl/ adjective FOOD Food that 
is perishable goes bad very quickly. 


peristalsis / peri'stelsis/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the 
repeated movements made in the tube that 
carries food away from the stomach, which 
push food and waste through the body 


perjury /'ps:d3ri/ noun [U] LAW the crime of 
telling a lie in a court of law The witness was 
accused of committing perjury. 


perk’ /ps:k/ noun [C] an advantage, such as 
money or a car, that you are given because of 
your job [usually plural] A mobile phone is one 
of the perks of the job. 


perle /ps:k/ verb 
perk (sb) up phrasal verb to start to feel hap- 
pier, or to make someone feel happier A cup 
of coffee always perks me up in the morning. 


perm /ps:m/ noun |C] the use of chemicals on 
someone's hair to make it have curls for sev- 
eral months, or the hair style that is made in 
this way I'm thinking of having a perm. 
eperm verb [T] 

permanence /'psinnons/ noun [U] when 
something continues forever or for a long time 


qopermanent /'pstmnont/ adjective continuing 


forever or for a long time permanent damage 
o a permanent job epermanently adverb He 
moved here permanently in 1992. 


permeable /'ps:miobl/ adjective PHYSICS, BIO- 
LOGY, GEOLOGY If a substance is permeable, 
it allows liquids or gases to go through it. 
S Opposite impermeable 


permeate /'ps:mieit/ verb [T] formal to move 
gradually into every part of something The 
pungent smell of vinegar permeated the air. 
o Drug dealers have permeated every level of 
society. 


permissible  /po'misobl/ adjective formal 


allowed by the rules [+ to do sth] Jt is not 
permissible to smoke inside the building. 


ask for/give/grant/obtain/receive/refuse/ 
seek permission e permission for sth 


opermission /po'mif^n/ noun [U] when you al- 


low someone to do something She gave him 
permission without asking any questions. [+ to 
do sth] He has permission to stay in the country 
for one more year. o They even have to ask for 
permission before they go to the toilet. o He 
took the car without permission. 


permissive /po'misiv/ adjective allowing peo- 
ple to behave in ways which other people may 
not approve of permissive attitudes 


permit? /p5'mit/ verb permitting, past permitted 
1 [ALLOW] [T] formal to allow something [often 
passive] Photography is not permitted inside the 
museum. |+ to do sth] He permitted them to 
leave. 2 [MAKE POSSIBLE] I] to make something pos- 
sible The match starts at 3 p.m., weather per- 
mitting. 
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551 


personally 


permit? /'ps:mit/ noun [C] an official document 
that allows you to do something a work per- 
mit o You need a permit to park your car here. 


pernicious /po'nifos/ adjective formal very 


harmful 
C 
A B 
D 
AB is perpendicular to CD 


perpendicular 


perpendicular  /ps:pn'dikjolo/ 
MATHEMATICS at an angle of 90 degrees to some- 
thing 


perpetrate /'ps:pitreit/ verb [T] formal to do 
something very bad [often passive] They heard 
of torture perpetrated by the army. 

perpetrator /'ps:pitreito/. noun [C] formal 
someone who has done something very bad 
There is great public pressure to bring the 
perpetrators of these crimes to justice. 

perpetual /pə'petfuəl/ adjective never ending 
He seems to be in a perpetual state of confu- 
sion. eperpetually adverb 


perpetuate /ps'petfuert/ verb [T] formal to 
make something continue, especially some- 
thing bad People think of him as a cruel man, 
an image perpetuated by the media. 

perplexed /po'plekst/ adjective confused He 
seemed a little perplexed by the question. eper- 
plex verb [T] 

perplexing /ps'pleksin/ adjective confusing a 
perplexing problem 

persecute /'psisikju:t/ verb [T] to treat some- 
one unfairly or cruelly because of their race, 
religion, or beliefs [often passive] He was per- 
secuted for his religious beliefs. epersecution 
/ps3:srkjuifon/ noun [U] political/religious 
persecution 

persecutor /‘psisikju:ta'/ noun [C] someone 
who persecutes people 

perseverance / psisi'viorns/ noun [U] when 
you persevere Hard work and perseverance do 
pay off in the end. 

persevere / ps:si'via'/ verb [I] to continue to 
try to do something although it is difficult 
Despite the difficulties, I decided to persevere 
with the project. 

persist /po'sist/ verb [I] 1 [CONTINUE TO EXIST] If an 
unpleasant feeling or situation persists, it con- 
tinues to exist. If symptoms persist, consult a 
doctor. 2 [CONTINUE TO DO] to continue to do some- 
thing although it is annoying other people He 
persists in calling me Jane, even though I’ve 
corrected him twice. 


persistence /po'sist?ns/ noun [U] when some- 
one or something persists 
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persistent /po'sistint/ adjective 1 [THING] Some- 
thing unpleasant that is persistent continues 
for a long time or is difficult to get rid of. a 
persistent cough 2 [PERSON] A persistent person 
continues to do something although other 
people do not want them to. He can be very 
persistent sometimes. epersistently adverb He 
has persistently lied to us. 


o«person /'psis°n/ noun plural people 1 [C] a hu- 


man being You're the only person I know here. 
o He is a very dangerous person. 2 in person If 
you do something in person, you go some- 
where to do it yourself. If you can't be there in 
person the next best thing is watching it on TV. 
See also: the first person, the second person, the 
third person 


persona /po'souno/ noun |C] plural personae or 
personas the way your character seems to 
other people He's trying to improve his public 
persona. 


adjective" Personal /'ps:s-n"l/ adjective 1 [RELATING TO A PER- 


SON] [always before noun] relating to or belong- 
ing to a particular person / can only speak 
from my own personal experience. o Please 
ensure you take all personal belongings with 
you when you leave the train. o This is a per- 
sonal view and not that of the government. 
2 [PRIVATE] relating to the private parts of some- 
one's life, including their relationships and 
feelings He's got a few personal problems at 
the moment. o She prefers to keep her personal 
and professional lives separate. 3 |FOR ONE PER- 
SON] [always before noun] designed for or used 
by one person a personal computer/stereo o a 
personal loan/pension 4 [RUDE] rude about or of- 
fensive towards someone / know you're upset, 
but there's no need to get personal (- start 
making offensive remarks). 5 [BODY] [always 
before noun] relating to your body personal 
hygiene 
ipersonal com'puter (abbreviation PC) noun 


[C] COMPUTING a computer designed for one 
person to use 


personal digital a'ssistant (abbreviation 
PDA) noun [C| COMPUTING a small computer 
that you can carry with you 


a bubbly/forceful/outgoing/warm person- 
ality 


o»personality /,ps:s°n'elati/ noun 1 [CHARACTER] [C] 


the way you are as a person She's got a lovely, 
bubbly personality. 2 [FAMOUS] [C] a famous 
person a well-known TV personality 3 [NTEREST- 
ING] [U] the quality of having a very strong or 
interesting character Sales people need a lot of 
personality. 


personalized (also UK -ised) /'ps:son'laizd/ 
adjective A personalized object has someone’s 
name on it, or has been made for a particular 
person. a personalized fitness plan epersonalize 
verb [T] 


personally /'ps:sonili/ adverb 1 [BY YOU] done by 
you and not someone else I'd like to personally 
apologize for the delay. 2 [OPINION] used when 
you are going to give your opinion Personally, 
Id rather stay at home and watch TV. 
3 take sth personally to think that someone is 
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personal organizer 


criticizing you when they are not You mustn't 
take everything so personally. 


personal ‘organizer noun [C] COMPUTING a 
small book or computer containing a calendar, 
address book, etc 2See: PDA 


personal ‘pronoun noun [C] LANGUAGE a 
word that is used to refer to a person in speech 
or in writing. For example the words T, ‘you’, 
and 'they' are personal pronouns. 


ipersonal 'stereo noun [C] a small machine 
that plays music and which has headphones 
(= small parts that go in the ears) so that you 
can listen to music while you are walking 


ipersonal 'trainer noun [C] SPORT a person 
whose job is to help you improve the shape of 
your body by showing you what exercises to 
do 


personify /po'sonifa/ verb [T] If someone 
personifies a particular quality, they are a 
perfect example of that quality. She seems to 
personify honesty and goodness. epersonified 
adjective [always after noun] Tom has always 
been laziness personified. epersonification 
/po,spnifr'kerf?n/ noun [U] 


personnel / ps:s°n'el/ noun 1 [WORKERS] [plural] 
the people who work for an organization mil- 
itary personnel 2 [DEPARTMENT] [U] the depart- 
ment of an organization that deals with 
finding people to work there, keeping records 
about them, etc I need to speak to someone in 
Personnel. o the personnel manager 


from sb's perspective e from a [historical/ 
political, etc] perspective e perspective on sth 


perspective /po'spektiv/ noun 1 [C] the way 
you think about something Being unemployed 
has made me see things from a different per- 
spective. 2 ART [U] when things are drawn so 
that they appear to be a realistic size and ina 
realistic position 3 put sth in/into perspective If 
something puts a problem into perspective, it 
makes you understand how unimportant that 
problem is. 


perspicacious / ps:spr'kerfos/ adjective formal 
quick in noticing, understanding, or judging 
things accurately 


perspiration /,ps:spr'eif»n/ noun [U] formal 
BIOLOGY the liquid that comes out of your skin 
when you get hot 


perspire /po'spar»/ verb |I] formal BIOLOGY to 
produce liquid through your skin because you 
are hot or nervous 


o«persuade /pa'sweid/ verb [T] to make someone 
agree to do something by talking to them a lot 
about it [+ to do sth] We managed to persuade 
him to come with us. |+ (that)) I persuaded her 
that it was the right thing to do. DOpposite 
dissuade 


persuasion /po'sweizn/ noun 1 [PERSUADE] [U 
when you persuade someone I’m sure she'll 
agree, she just needs a little gentle persuasion. 
2 [BELIEF] [C] formal a political, religious, or 
moral belief There were people of all persua- 
sions there. 


O= Important words to learn 


persuasive /po'sweisiv/ adjective able to make 
people agree to do something It’s a very per- 
suasive argument. epersuasively adverb 


pertain /po'tem/ verb 
pertain to sth phrasal verb formal to relate to 
something Some important evidence pertaining 
to the case has been overlooked. 


pertinent /'ps:tinont/ adjective formal relating 
directly to a subject a pertinent question 


perturbed /pa'ts:bd/ adjective worried or up- 
set He seemed slightly perturbed by the news. 
eperturb verb [T] 


peruse /po'ru:z/ verb [T] formal to look at or 
read something in order to find what interests 
you 


pervade /pa'veid/ verb [T] formal to move grad- 
ually through every part of something Cheap 
perfume and tobacco pervaded the room. 


pervasive /ps'veisiv/ adjective formal moving 
into or through everywhere or everything a 
pervasive smell o the pervasive influence of 
television 


perverse /po'vs:s/ adjective strange and not 
what most people would expect or enjoy In a 
perverse way, I enjoy going to the dentist. 
eperversely adverb 


perversion /pa'vs:{°n/ noun [C, U] 1 [SEX] getting 
sexual pleasure in a way that seems strange 
or unpleasant 2 [WRONG] when something that 
is right is changed into something that is 
wrong the perversion of justice 


pervert? /'ps:va:t/ noun [C] someone who gets 
sexual pleasure in a strange or unpleasant 
way 


pervert? /po'va:t/ verb [T] to change something 
that is right into something that is wrong They 
were charged with conspiracy to pervert the 
course of justice. 


perverted /ps'va:tid/ adjective relating to get- 
ting sexual pleasure in a strange or unpleas- 
ant way 


pessimism /'pesimizzm/ noun [U] when you 
believe bad things will happen Opposite 
optimism 

pessimist /'pesimist/ noun [C] someone who al- 
ways believes that bad things will happen 
Don't be such a pessimist! 


pessimistic / pesi'mistik/ adjective always be- 
lieving that bad things will happen He was 
feeling pessimistic about the future. S Opposite 
optimistic 

pest /pest/ noun [C] 1 FARMING an animal that 
causes damage to plants, food, etc Most farm- 
ers think foxes are pests. 2 informal an annoy- 
ing person 

PEST analysis /'pesta,nezlasis/ noun [C] ECO- 
NOMICS a document that shows how the polit- 
ical, economic, social and technological 
situation will affect a business 

pester /'pesto'/ verb [T] to annoy someone by 
asking them something again and again [+ to 
do sth] He's been pestering me to go out with 
him all week. 

pesticide /'pestisaid/ noun [C, U] FARMING a 
chemical that is used to kill insects which 
damage plants 
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O= Important words to learn 


pet’ /pet/ noun |C] an animal that someone 
keeps in their home my pet rabbit 


pet? /pet/ verb [T] petting, past petted [ANIMAL] to 
touch an animal because you feel affection for 
it 

petal /'pet:l/ noun [C] BIOLOGY one of the thin, 
flat, coloured parts on the outside of a flower 
rose petals DSee picture at flower 

peter /'pi:ta'/ verb 
peter out phrasal verb to gradually stop or dis- 
appear The track petered out after a mile or so. 


ipet 'hate UK (US pet 'peeve) noun [C] some- 
thing that annoys you a lot That's one of my 
pet hates - people who smoke while other people 
are eating. 

petite /ps'ti:t/ adjective A petite woman is 
small and thin in an attractive way. 

petition’ /po'tif»n/ verb [I, T] POLITICS to offi- 
cially ask someone in authority to do some- 
thing [+ to do sth] They are petitioning the 
government to increase funding for the project. 


launch/organize/sign a petition e a petition 
against/(calling) for sth 


petition? /ps'tifen/ noun [C] POLITICS a docu- 
ment that has been signed by a lot of people 
officially asking someone in authority to do 
something Will you sign this petition against 
experiments on animals? 

Petri dish /'petri,dif{/ noun [C] BIOLOGY, CHEM- 
ISTRY a small clear round dish with a cover, 
which is used in scientific tests, especially for 
growing bacteria 

petrified — /'petrifaid/ adjective 
frightened I’m petrified of spiders. 

o«petrol /'petrl/ UK (US gas) noun [U] a liquid 
fuel used in cars unleaded petrol 

petroleum /ps'travlism/ noun [U] GEOLOGY 
thick oil found under the Earth's surface 
which is used to produce petrol and other sub- 
stances 

‘petrol station UK (US gas station) noun [C] a 
place where you can buy petrol 

petticoat /'petikout/ noun [C] a thin piece of 
women's clothing worn under a dress or skirt 

petty /'peti/ adjective 1 [UNIMPORTANT] [always be- 
fore noun] unimportant or not serious petty 
crime 2 [COMPLAINING] [never before noun] com- 
plaining too much about unimportant things 
You can be so petty sometimes! 

ipetty 'cash noun [U] FINANCE a small amount 
of money that you keep in an office and use 
for buying small things for the company Take 
the money for stamps out of petty cash. 

petty 'cash voucher noun [C] FINANCE a piece 
of paper on which an employee writes what 
they have bought and how much it cost so that 
the employee can take that amount of money 
from petty cash 

petulant /'pet[olont/ adjective behaving in an 
angry, silly way like a child 

pew /pju:/ noun [C] RELIGION a long seat in a 
church 


pewter /'pju:ta'/ noun [U] a blue-grey metal 


extremely 


phenomenon 


PH / pi:'ert{/ noun [C usually singular] CHEMISTRY, 
MEASURES a number which shows how 
strongly acid or alkaline a substance is, in a 
range from 0 to 14 Below pH 6.5 is acid, above 
DH 7.5 is alkaline. 


phage /feid3/ (also bacteriophage) noun [C] BI- 
OLOGY a virus (= organism that causes dis- 
ease) that grows and divides inside a 
bacterium 


phagocyte /'fzgousait/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a cell 
that gets rid of bacteria and other cells that 
cause harm by absorbing them See picture at 
blood cells 


phantom! /'fentam/ noun [C] the spirit of a 
dead person 


phantom? /'zntom/ adjective [always before 
noun] imagined, not real phantom pains 


pharaoh /‘fearau/ noun [C] a king of ancient 
Egypt 

pharmaceutical /.fa:mo'sju:tiksl/ adjective 
HEALTH relating to the production of medicines 
a pharmaceutical company o the pharma- 
ceutical industry epharmaceuticals noun 
[plural] medicines 


pharmacist /'fa:mosist/ noun [C] HEALTH some- 
one who is trained to prepare or sell medicines 


pharmacy /'fa:mosi/ noun HEALTH 1 [C] a shop 
or part of a shop that prepares and sells med- 
icines 2 [U] the study of the preparation of 
medicines 


pharynx /'færmks/ noun [C] ANATOMY the soft 
part at the top of the throat which connects 
the mouth and nose to the throat 2See picture at 
respiratory system 


enter/go through a phase e a passing phase 
e a phase of sth 


phase" /feiz/ noun |C] a stage or period which 
is part of a longer period Te first phase of the 
project is scheduled for completion next year. 
o My younger daughter is going through a 
phase of only wearing black. 


phase? /fe1z/ verb 
phase sth in phrasal verb to gradually start 
using a new system, process, or law The new 
tax will be phased in over five years. 
phase sth out phrasal verb to gradually stop 
using something 


PhD /jpi:eitf'dii/ noun [C] EDUCATION an ad- 
vanced university qualification, or a person 
who has this qualification a PhD course/pro- 
gramme o Maria has a PhD in mathematics. 


pheasant /'feznt/ noun [C] plural pheasants or 
pheasant FOOD a bird with a long tail that is 
shot for food 


phenomenal /fi'nomin*l/ adjective extremely 
successful or showing great qualities or abili- 
ties The film has been a phenomenal success. 
ephenomenally adverb 


phenomenon /fi'nominen/ noun [C] plural 
phenomena something that exists or happens, 
usually something unusual storms, lightning, 
and other natural phenomena o Road rage 
seems to be a fairly recent phenomenon. 
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phenotype 


phenotype /' 
the qualities of a living thing, especially the 
qualities that you can see, for example the 
colour of the hair and eyes, the weight, etc. 
SZ Compare genotype 


pheromone /'feromoun/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a 
chemical that an animal sends into the air or 
water, whose purpose is to make other ani- 
mals of the same type do a particular thing, 
for example to be attracted to them sexually 


phew (also whew) /fju:/ exclamation used when 
you are happy that something is not going to 
happen, or when you are tired or hot 


philanthropist /frlenOropist/ noun [C] FI- 
NANCE someone who gives money to people 
who need help 


-phile /-fail/ suffix makes a noun meaning 
‘enjoying or liking something’ a Francophile 
(= someone who loves France) © a bibliophile 
(= someone who loves books) 


philosopher /f1'lnsafa'/ noun [C] someone who 
studies or writes about the meaning of life 


philosophical / fio'spfik:l/ adjective 1 PHILOS- 
oPHY|relating to the study or writing of philos- 
ophy a philosophical problem/question 2 [CALM 
accepting unpleasant situations in a calm and 
wise way She seems fairly philosophical 
about the failure of her marriage. ephilosoph- 
ically adverb 


philosophy /frlosofi/ noun 1 [IDEAS] |C, U] the 
study or writing of ideas about the meaning of 
life, or a particular set of ideas about the 
meaning of life Descartes is considered by 
many to be the father of modern philosophy. 
2 [WAY OF THINKING] [C] a way of thinking about 
what you should do in life My philosophy has 
always been to give those with ability the 
chance to progress. 


phishing /'fifi/ noun [U] INTERNET the practice 
of sending emails to people to trick them into 
giving information that would let someone 
take money from their Internet bank account 
(= an arrangement with your bank to keep 
your money there and take it out when you 
need it) 


phlegm /flem/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a thick liquid 
produced in your lungs, throat, and nose when 
you have a cold (= common illness that makes 
you sneeze) 


phlegmatic  /fleg'metik/ adjective formal 
Someone who is phlegmatic is calm and does 
not get excited easily. 


phloem /'flovem/ noun [UJ BIOLOGY the part of 
a plant that carries food from the leaves to 
other parts where the food is needed 2Compare 
xylem 2See picture at leaf DSee picture at stem 

-phobe /-foub/ suffix someone who hates some- 
thing a commitment-phobe (= a person who 
hates commitment) 

phobia /‘faubis/ noun [C] an extreme fear of 


something My mum's got a phobia about 
birds. 


answer/pick up the phone e put the phone 
down e a phone rings e by/over the phone e 
a phone bill/company/conversation 


inoutarp/ noun [C] BIOLOGY allo«phone’ /faun/ (also telephone) noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


SYSTEM 
[U] a communication system that is used to 
talk to someone who is in another place We'll 
contact you by phone when we get the results. 
2 [EQUIPMENT] [C] a piece of equipment that is 
used to talk to someone who is in another 
place Would someone please answer the 
phone? o I could hear the phone ringing. 3 on 
the phone a [USING PHONE] using the phone She’s 
been on the phone all night. b [HAVING A PHONE 


UK when you have a phone 2See also: cellular 
phone, mobile phone, pay phone 


o«phone? /faun/ (also phone up) verb |I, T] to com- 
municate with someone by telephone / tried to 
phone her last night, but she was out. o I'm 
going to phone for a taxi. >See Common Learner 
Error at telephone 


phone or call? 
In British English the verbs phone or call are used to 
mean communicate with someone by telephone. You can 
also use the expressions ‘give someone a ring/call’ or 
‘ring (someone)'. 


I'll phone you tomorrow. 
I'll give you a ring tomorrow. 
I'll ring you tomorrow. 


In American English call is the usual verb which means 
telephone someone. 


Call me later. 
I'll call you tomorrow. 


Iphone book noun [C] a book that contains the 
telephone numbers of people who live in a 
particular area 


Iphone |box UK (US 'phone booth) noun [C] a 
small structure containing a public telephone 


Iphone call noun [C] when you use the tele- 
phone Will you excuse me, I've got to make a 
phone call. 


Iphone card noun [C] a small piece of plastic 
used to pay for the use of some telephones 


phone-in /'fauonin/ UK (US call-in) noun [C] a 
television or radio programme in which the 
public can ask questions or give opinions over 
the telephone 


Iphone number noun [C] the number of a par- 
ticular telephone 


phonetic /fou'netik/ adjective LANGUAGE relat- 
ing to the sounds you make when you speak 
the international phonetic alphabet ephoneti- 
cally adverb 


phonetics /fo'netiks/ noun [U] LANGUAGE the 
study of the sounds made by the human voice 
in speech 

phoney’ UK (US phony) /'fauni/ adjective infor- 


mal not real He gave the police a phoney num- 
ber. 


phoney? UK (US phony) /'fauni/ noun [C] infor- 
mal someone who is not sincere ephoney UK 
(US phony) adjective informal a phoney smile 
iphoney 'war noun (C usually singular] POLITICS 


a period during a war when there is no fight- 
ing and the situation appears calm 
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O= Important words to learn 


phosphate /‘fosfert/ noun [C, U] CHEMISTRY a 
chemical that is used in cleaning products and 
to help plants grow 


phosphorescent / fosf-r'esent/ adjective PHYS- 
Ics giving off light after radiation has hit it 


phosphorus /'fos.f»r.os/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
chemical element, especially a poisonous yel- 
low-white element that shines in the dark and 
burns when it is in the air (symbol P) 


pianist 


photovoltaic cell /,favtovvoltenk'sel/ noun 
[C] PHYSICS a device that changes light from the 
sun into electricity 


phrasal verb / freizil'va:b/ noun [C] LANGUAGE 
a verb together with an adverb or preposition 
which has a different meaning to the meaning 
of its separate parts. For example ‘look up’ and 
‘carry on’ are phrasal verbs. See Extra help page 
Phrasal verbs on page Centre 26. 2 See colour picture 
Phrasal Verbs on page Centre 16 


o«photo /'fauteu/ noun [C] a picture producedo.phrase' /freiz/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a group of 


with a camera a black-and-white/colour 
photo o I took a photo of Jack lying on the 
beach. 


photochemical /,favtau'kemik*l/ adjective 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY relating to the effect of 
light on some chemicals 


photochemical smog noun [U] ENVIRONMENT 
a fog caused by light from the sun shining on 
chemicals in the air that have been produced 
by cars and factories 


photocopier /'fəvtəu,kopis'/ noun [C] 
machine which produces copies of documents 
by photographing them ƏsSee colour picture The 
Office on page Centre 5 


photocopy /'fəvtəv,kopi/ noun [C] a copy of a 
document made with a photocopier J made a 
photocopy of my letter before sending it. 
ephotocopy verb [T] 


photoelectric cell /,favtauilektrik'sel/ noun 
[C] PHYSICS a piece of equipment that reacts if 
a beam of light is broken, used for example in 
devices to catch thieves entering buildings 


photogenic /,favtau'dzenik/ adjective Some- 
one who is photogenic has the type of face that 
looks attractive in a photograph. 


o«photograph" /'foutagra:f/ noun [C] a picture 
produced with a camera a black-and-white/ 
colour photograph o He took a lovely photo- 
graph of the children in the garden. 


photograph? /'fəvtəgra:f/ verb [T] to take a 
photograph of someone or something They 
were photographed leaving a nightclub to- 
gether. 


photographer /fa'tografa'/ noun [C] someone 
whose job is to take photographs 


photographic / favte'grefik/ adjective [always 
before noun] relating to photographs photo- 
graphic equipment/film © photographic evi- 
dence 


photography /to'togrofi/ noun [U] the activity 
or job of taking photographs 


photometer /fou'tomita'/ noun [C] PHYSICS a 
piece of equipment used by scientists to meas- 
ure the strength of light 


photometry /fau'tomatri/ noun [U] PHYSICS the 
measurement of the strength of light 


photosynthesis / favteu'sintOasis/ noun [U] 
BIOLOGY the process by which a plant uses the 
energy from the light of the sun to make its 
own food 


phototropism /fouto'tropizzm/ noun [U] BIOL- 
OGY the way that plants grow or move towards 
light or away from light 


ao*physical' /'fizik*l/ adjective 1 


words which are often used together and have 
a particular meaning 


phrase? /freiz/ verb [T] LANGUAGE to express 
something by choosing to use particular 
words It might have been better if he had 
phrased it differently. 

phylum /‘failam/ noun [C] BIOLOGY one of the 
groups into which animals are divided, based 
generally on the shape of the animal’s body 
and the way that the body is arranged 


BODY] relating to 
the body physical fitness/strength © People 
put too much emphasis on physical appear- 
ance (= what you look like). 2 [THINGS] [always 
before noun] relating to real things that you can 
see and touch There was no physical evidence 
linking Jones to Shaw’s murder. 

physical? /'fizikl/ US (UK medical) noun [C] 
HEALTH an examination of your body by a doc- 
tor to find out if you are healthy 

physically /‘fizikli/ adverb in a way that re- 
lates to the body physically attractive/fit 

physical 'therapist US (UK/US physiother- 
apist) noun [C] HEALTH someone whose job is to 
give people physical therapy 

iphysical 'therapy US (UK/US physiotherapy) 
noun [U] HEALTH treatment for illness or injury 
in which you practise moving parts of your 
body 

physician /fr'zif»n/ noun [C] HEALTH formal a 
doctor 

physicist /‘fizisist/ noun [C] PHYSICS someone 
who studies physics 

physics /'fiziks/ noun [U] PHYSICS the scientific 
study of natural forces, such as energy, heat, 
light, etc 

physio /'fiziov/ noun |C, U] UK informal HEALTH 
short for physiotherapy or physiotherapist 

physiological / fizia'Ind3ik-I/ adjective BIOL- 
OGY relating to how the bodies of living things 
Work 

physiology / fizi'olodsi/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the 
scientific study of how the bodies of living 
things work 

physiotherapist / fizisu'@erapist/ (also US 
physical therapist) noun [C] HEALTH someone 
whose job is to give people physiotherapy 

physiotherapy / fizioo'Geropi/ (also US phys- 
ical therapy) noun [U] HEALTH treatment for ill- 
ness or injury in which you practise moving 
parts of your body 

physique /fi'zi:k/ noun [C] the shape and size 
of your body He has a very muscular physique. 

pianist /'pi:onist/ noun [C] MUSIC someone who 
plays the piano 
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piano /pi'enav/ noun [C] MUSIC a large wooden 
musical instrument with strings inside and 
black and white bars that produce sounds 
when you press them 2See also: grand piano 


o«pick! /prk/ verb [T] 1 [CHOOSE] to choose some- 
thing or someone Do you want to help me pick 
some numbers for my lottery ticket? o I was 
never picked for the school football team. 
2 [FLOWERS/FRUIT, ETC] If you pick flowers, fruit, 
etc, you take them off a tree or out of the 
ground. I picked some apples this morning. 
3 [REMOVE] to remove small pieces from some- 
thing with your fingers You'll have to let the 
glue dry and then you can pick it off. 4 pick a 
fight/argument to start a fight or argument 
with someone 5 pick sb's pocket to steal some- 
thing from someone's pocket ZSee also: have a 
bone' to pick with sb 
pick at sth phrasal verb 1 FOOD to only eat a 
small amount of your food because you are 
worried or ill He picked at his food but had no 
appetite. 2 [REMOVE| to remove small pieces from 
something with your fingers Jf you keep pick- 
ing at that scab it'll never heal. 
pick on sb pArasal verb to choose a person and 
criticize or treat them unfairly He just started 
picking on me for no reason. 
pick sth/sb out phrasal verb to choose some- 
one or something from a group of people or 
things She picked out a red shirt for me to try 
on. 
pick sth/sb up phrasal verb 1 [LIFT] to lift some- 
thing or someone by using your hands He 
picked his coat up off the floor. o Just pick up 
the phone and call him. See colour picture 
Phrasal Verbs on page Centre 16 2 [COLLECT] to col- 
lect someone who is waiting for you, or to col- 
lect something that you have left somewhere 
Can you pick me up from the airport? 

opick sth up phrasal verb 1 [GET] to get something 
She picked up some real bargains in the sale. 
2 [LEARN] to learn a new skill or language by 
practising it and not by being taught it He 
hadn't done any skiing before the holiday, but 
he picked it up really quickly. 3 HEALTH to get 
an illness from someone or something She 
picked up a nasty stomach bug while she was 
on holiday. 4 [SIGNAL] If a piece of equipment 
picks up a signal, it receives it. Antennas 
around the top of the ship picked up the radar 
signals. 5 [NOTICE] to notice something Police 
dogs picked up the scent of the two men from 
clothes they had left behind. 
pick sb up phrasal verb 1 [RELATIONSHIP] to start 
talking to someone in order to try to begin a 
romantic relationship with them 2 If 
the police pick someone up, they take that 
person to the police station. 
pick up phrasal verb 1 [SITUATION] If a business 
or social situation picks up, it improves. Busi- 
ness is really starting to pick up now. 2 [WIND] If 
the wind picks up, it becomes stronger. 
pick up sth phrasal verb If a vehicle picks up 
speed, it starts to go faster. 


pick? /pik/ noun 1 [C] a sharp metal stick used 
to break hard ground or rocks 2 the pick of sth 
the best of a group of things or people 3 have/ 
take your pick to choose what you want We've 
got tea, coffee, or hot chocolate - take your pick. 


O= Important words to learn 


picket /'pikit/ (also 'picket line) noun [C] POLITICS 
a group of people who stand outside a building 
in order to show their anger about something 
and to try to stop people going inside epicket 
verb |l, T] Protesters picketed cinemas across the 
whole country. 


‘picket fence noun [C] US a low fence made 
from a row of sticks that are pointed at the top 


pickle /'pikI/ noun FOOD 1 [C, U] UK food which 
has been put into vinegar or salt water for a 
long time and has a sour taste cold meat and 
pickles 2 [C] US a small cucumber (= a green, 
cylindrical vegetable) that has been put in vin- 
egar or in a liquid containing salt and spices 
epickled adjective pickled onions 

pickpocket /'pik,pokit/ noun [C] someone who 
steals things from people's pockets 

pickup /'pikap/ (also pickup truck) noun [C] US 
a small, open truck 

picky /'piki/ adjective informal Someone who is 
picky does not like many things. a picky eater 

picnic /'piknik/ noun [C] FOOD a meal that you 
make and take with you somewhere to eat out- 
side We're going to have a picnic down by the 
lake. epicnic verb [I] picnicking, past picnicked 


Transport students 
use to get to school 
Walking: ^A A N N 
Bus: N ? 
Bicycle: A N 
ia 
Car: A 
represents 50 students 
(head 10, arms and 
legs 10 each) 


pictogram 
pictogram /'piktagrem/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS 
a graph that uses simple pictures to show 
amounts Z2See Extra help page Graphs and charts 
on page Centre 21. 
pictorial /pik'to:rial/ adjective relating to pic- 
tures or shown using pictures 


draw/paint a picture e take a picture e a pic- 
ture of sb/sth e in a picture 


o«picture? /'piktfo/ noun [C] 1 ART a drawing, 


painting, or photograph of something or some- 
one to draw/paint a picture o She's got pic- 
tures of pop stars all over her bedroom wall. 
o Did you take many pictures (= photograph 
many things) while you were in Sydney? DSee 
colour picture The Living Room on page Centre 4 
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2 [IDEA] an idea of what something is like [usually 
singular] I’ve got a much clearer picture of 
what's happening now. 3 [Iv] the image on a 
television screen I’m afraid it’s not a very good 
picture. 4 [FILM] a film Could this be the first 
animated film to win a best picture award? 
5 the pictures o/d-fashioned the cinema I really 
fancy going to the pictures tonight. 6 get the 
picture informal used to say that someone un- 
derstands a situation OA right, I get the pic- 
ture. 7 paint a bleak/rosy, etc picture of sth to 
describe something in a particular way She 
paints a rosy (= happy) picture of family life. 
8 put/keep sb in the picture informal to ex- 
plain to someone what is happening Jim had 
no idea what was going on till I put him in the 
picture. 


picture? /'pikt [»'/ verb [T] 1 


IMAGINE] to imagine 


something in a particular way The house isn 'to«pig' /pig/ noun |C 


at all how I had pictured it. 2 [SHOW] to show 
someone or something in a picture [often pas- 
sive] T'hey were pictured holding hands on the 
beach. 


‘picture messaging noun [C] sending and 
receiving pictures on a mobile phone 


picturesque / pikt{*r'esk/ adjective A pictur- 
esque place is attractive to look at. a pictur- 
esque cottage on the edge of the Yorkshire 
Moors 


pie /pai/ noun [C, U] FOOD a type of food made 
with meat, vegetables, or fruit which is cov- 
ered in pastry and baked apple/meat pie SSee 
also: mince pie 


o«piece! /pi:s/ noun [C] 1 [AMOUNT/PART| an amount 
of something, or a part of something a piece 
of paper/wood o She cut the flan into eight 
pieces. o Some of the pieces seem to be missing. 
o These shoes are falling to pieces (= breaking 
into pieces). >See colour picture Pieces and Quan- 
tities on page Centre 1 2 [ONE] one of a particular 
type of thing a useful piece of equipment 
3 [SOME] some of a particular type of thing a 
piece of news/information o Can I give you 
a piece of advice? 4 ART, LITERATURE, MUSIC an 
example of artistic, musical, or written work 
There was an interesting piece on alternative 
medicine in the paper yesterday. 5 FINANCE ten- 
Itwenty-, etc pence piece a coin with a value of 
ten/twenty, etc pence (= British money) 6 be 
a piece of cake informal to be very easy The 
test was a piece of cake. 7 give sb a piece of 
your mind informal to speak angrily to some- 
one because they have done something wrong 
8 go/fall to pieces If someone goes to pieces, 
they become so upset that they cannot control 
their feelings or think clearly. He went to 
pieces when his mother died. 2See also: set-piece 

piece? /pi:s/ verb 
piece sth together phrasal verb to try to 
understand something or discover the truth 
about something by collecting different pieces 
of information Police are trying to piece 
together a profile of the murderer. 


piecemeal / pi:smi:l/ adjective, adverb happen- 
ing very gradually The land is being sold in a 
piecemeal fashion over a number of years. 


the number of things you have finished and 
not the time you have spent working 


pier /pio/ noun [C] a long structure that is built 
from the land out over the sea and sometimes 
has entertainments, restaurants, etc on it 


pierce /pias/ verb [T] 1 HOLE] to make a hole in 
something using a sharp point I'd like to have 
my ears pierced. 2 |LIGHT/SOUND] literary If a 
light or a sound pierces something, it is sud- 
denly seen or heard. A few rays of sunlight 
pierced the bedroom shutters. 

piercing /'piosin/ adjective 1 [STRONG] A piercing 
noise, light, etc is very strong and unpleasant. 
I heard a loud, piercing scream. 2 [EYES] Pierc- 
ing eyes seem to look at you very closely. 


piety /'parsti/ noun [U] RELIGION a strong belief 
in religious morals 


1 FARMING a large pink, 
brown, or black farm animal that is kept for 
its meat 2 [PERSON] informal someone who is 
very unpleasant, or someone who eats a lot 
He's an ignorant pig. DSee also: guinea pig 

pig? /pig/ verb pigging, past pigged 
pig out phrasal verb informal to eat too much 
We pigged out on the cakes and pastries. 

pigeon /'pid3en/ noun [C] a grey bird which 
often lives on buildings in towns 

pigeonhole’ /'pid3onhaul/ noun [C] one of a set 
of small open boxes in which letters or mes- 
sages are left, especially in an office or hotel 


pigeonhole? /‘pidganhaul/ verb [T] If you 
pigeonhole someone, you unfairly decide what 
type of person they are. 

Piggyback /'pigibek/ (also ‘piggyback ride) 
noun [|C] a way of carrying someone on your 
back in which they put their arms and legs 
around you 

piggy bank /'pigibenk/ noun [C] a small 
container, often in the shape of a pig, used by 
children to keep money in 


pigheaded / pig'hedid/ adjective refusing to 
change your opinion or the way you are doing 
something although it would be better if you 
did 

piglet /'piglat/ noun [C] a baby pig 

pigment /'pigmant/ noun |C, U] a substance 
that gives something colour epigmentation 
/,pigmon'terf?n/ noun [U] the natural colour of 
a living thing 

pigsty /'pigsta/ (also US pigpen /'pigpen/) 
noun |C] FARMING a place where pigs are kept 

pigtail /'pigteil/ noun [C] a hairstyle in which 
the hair is twisted together and tied [usually 
plural] A little girl in pigtails presented the 
flowers. 


pike /paik/ noun [C, U] plural pike a large river 
fish with sharp teeth, or the meat of this fish 


Pilates / pr'la:ti:z/ noun [U] SPORT a system of 
physical exercise involving controlled move- 
ments, stretching and breathing 


a pile of sth e be in/put sth into a pile 


piecework /'pi:swa:k/ noun [U] work for whicho«pile? /pail/ noun 1 [C] an amount of a substance 


the amount of money you are paid depends on 


in the shape of a small hill or a number of 
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objects on top of each other a pile of books/ 
bricks o a pile of sand/rubbish o The clothes 
were arranged in piles on the floor. 2 a pile of 
sth/piles of sth informal a lot of something It's 
all right for him, he's got piles of money. 


pile? /pai/ verb 
pile in/out phrasal verb informal to enter/ 
leave a place quickly and not in an organized 
way She opened the door and we all piled in. 
pile sth up phrasal verb to make a lot of things 
into a pile by putting them on top of each other 
Please cold you just pile those books up over 
there. 
pile up phrasal verb If something unpleasant 
piles up, you get more of it. My work’s really 
starting to pile up. 


pile-up /'pailap/ noun [C] an accident involving 
several cars 


pilfer /'pif»/ verb |I, T] to steal things that do 
not have much value 


pilgrim /'pilgrim/ noun [C] RELIGION someone 
who travels to a place which is important in 
their religion 


pilgrimage /'pilgrimid3/ noun [C, U] RELIGION a 
journey to a place which has religious impor- 
tance £o go on a pilgrimage to Mecca 


pill /pi/ noun HEALTH 1 [C] a small, hard piece 
of medicine that you swallow a vitamin pill 
o I’ve taken a couple of pills, but my headache 
still hasn't gone. 2 the pill a pill which prevents 
a woman from becoming pregnant ZJSee also: 
sleeping pill 


pillar /'pilo:/ noun 1 [C] a tall structure made of 
stone, wood, etc which supports something 
above it The new bridge will be supported by 
100 concrete pillars. 2 a pillar of sth someone or 
something who is very important to a place, 
organization, etc He was a pillar of the local 
community. 


pillow /'piloo/ noun [C] a soft object which you 
rest your head on in bed 


pillowcase /'pilookeis/ noun [C] a cloth cover 
for a pillow 


pilot /'pailat/ noun |C] someone who flies an air- 
craft epilot verb [T] 


pimple /'pimpl/ noun [C] a small spot on your 
skin epimply adjective 2See also: goose pimples 


pin’ /pin/ noun [C] 1 [FOR CLOTH] a thin piece of 
metal with a sharp point used to fasten pieces 
of cloth, etc together She pricked her finger on 
a pin. 2 [FOR FASTENING] a thin piece of metal, 
wood, plastic, etc that holds or fastens things 
together He's had a metal pin put in his leg so 
that the bones heal properly. See also: drawing 
pin, pins and needles, rolling pin, safety pin 


pin? /pin/ verb [T] pinning, past pinned 1 to fasten 
something with a pin We're not allowed to pin 
anything on these walls. o She had a red rib- 
bon pinned to her collar. 2 pin sb to/against/ 
under, etc to force someone to stay in a posi- 
tion by holding them They pinned him to the 
ground. DSee also: pin your hopes (hope?) on sb/sth 
pin sb down phrasal verb 1 [DETAILS] to make 
someone give you details or a decision about 
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something I’ve been trying to get a decision 
from Jim, but he's very difficult to pin down. 
2 [HOLD DOWN] to force someone to stay in a hor- 
izontal position by holding them They pinned 
him down on the floor. 

pin sth down phrasal verb to discover exact 
details about something Investigators are try- 
ing to pin down the cause of the fire. 

pin sth on sb phrasal verb informal to blame 
someone for something they did not do They 
tried to pin the murder on the dead woman’s 
husband. 

pin sth up phrasal verb to fasten something to 
a wall using a pin The exam results have been 
pinned up on the noticeboard. 


PIN /pin/ (also 'PIN number) noun [C] FINANCE ab- 
breviation for Personal Identification Number: 
the secret number that allows you to use a 
bank card in a machine 


pinafore /'pimofs:'/ UK (US jumper) noun [C] a 
loose dress with no sleeves that is worn over 
other clothes such as a shirt 


pincer /'pinsa‘/ noun [C] BIOLOGY one of a pair 
of curved hand-like parts of an animal such as 
a crab (= round, flat sea animal with ten legs) 


pinch" /pin[/ verb [T] 1 [PRESS] to press someone's 
skin tightly between your thumb and first 
finger, sometimes causing pain One of the 
kids had been pinching her and she was crying. 
2 [srEAL] mainly UK informal to steal something 
that does not have much value Who's pinched 
my ruler? 


pinch? /pinf/ noun [C] 1 SMALL AMOUNT] a small 
amount of a substance that you pick up be- 
tween your thumb and your first finger a 
pinch of salt 2 PRESS] when you press part of 
the body or an area of skin tightly between 
your thumb and first finger 3 at a pinch UK (US 
in a pinch) If something can be done at a pinch, 
it is possible but it is difficult. We can fit ten 
round the table, at a pinch. 4 feel the pinch to 
have problems because you do not have 
enough money See also: take sth with a pinch of 
salt! 


pinched /pinft/ adjective A pinched face looks 
thin and ill. 


pine’ /pain/ noun 1 [TREE] [C, U] (also 'pine tree) a 
tall tree with long, thin leaves shaped like 
needles 2 |woop| [U] the pale coloured wood 
from this tree 


pine? /pain/ (also pine away) verb [I] to be sad 
because you want someone or something that 
has gone away He's pining for his ex-girl- 
friend. 


pineapple /'pamæpl/ noun |C, U] FOOD a large 
fruit with thick skin and sharp leaves sticking 
out of the top which is sweet and yellow inside 


pinecone /'pam,koun/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a hard, 
brown, oval object that grows on pine and fir 
trees (- tall trees which stay green all winter) 


ping /pin/ verb [I] to make a short, high noise 
like a bell They could hear the microwave ping- 
ing in the kitchen. eping noun [|C] 


pink /pink/ adjective being a pale red colour 
pretty, pink flowers epink noun [C, U] See colour 
picture Colours on page Centre 12 
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pinnacle /'pinokl/ noun [no plural] the highest 
or best part of something At 35, she is at the 
pinnacle of her career. 


pinnate /'pineit/ adjective BIOLOGY describes a 
type of leaf which has a central stem with 
small leaves arranged on both sides of it 


Pinpoint /'pimpomt/ verb [T] to say exactly 
what or where something is It is difficult to 
pinpoint the exact time of death. 


ipins and 'needles noun have pins and needles 
HEALTH to feel slight sharp pains in a part of 
your body when you move it after keeping it 
still for a period of time 


pint /paint/ noun [C] 1 MEASURES (written abbre- 
viation pt) a unit for measuring liquid, equal 
to 0.568 litres in the UK and 0.473 litres in the 
US See Extra help page Numbers and measure- 
ments on page Centre 24. 2 UK informal a pint of 
beer 


pin-up /'pmap/ noun [C] an attractive, famous 
person who is often in big photographs which 
people stick to their walls, or the photograph 
of that person 


pioneer /,paio'nis/ noun [C] someone who is 
one of the first people to do something one of 
the pioneers of modern science epioneer verb [T] 
He pioneered the use of lasers in surgery. 

pioneering / pats'niarin/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] starting the development of some- 
thing important pioneering work/research 
on atomic energy 


Pious /'paios/ adjective RELIGION having strong 
religious beliefs, and living or behaving in a 
way which shows these beliefs 

pip’ /pip/ noun [C] UK BIOLOGY a small seed in- 
side fruit such as apples and oranges 

pip? /pip/ verb [T] pipping, past pipped UK infor- 

I to beat someone b very small amount 


a pipe leads/runs [from/to, etc] sth e a pipe 
bursts/leaks e through a pipe 


Pipe’ /paip/ noun [C] 1 [TUBE] a long tube which 
liquid or gas can move through A water pipe 
had burst, flooding the basement. 2 [FOR SMOK- 
ING] a tube with a bowl-shaped part at one end, 
used to smoke tobacco to smoke a pipe DSee 
also: exhaust pipe 


pipe? /paip/ verb [T] to send something through 
a pipe Water is piped from a spring to houses 
in the local area. 
pipe down pArasal verb informal to stop mak- 
ing noise and become quieter 
pipe up phrasal verb informal to suddenly say 
something Then Lydia piped up with her view 
of things. 

pipeline /'paiplam/ noun [C] 1 a series of pipes 
that carry liquid or gas over a long distance 
2 be in the pipeline If a plan is in the pipeline, 
it is being developed and will happen in the 
future. We have several projects in the pipeline. 

pipette /prpet/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGY a 
thin glass tube used especially in science for 
measuring or moving a small amount of liquid 
See picture at laboratory 

piping /'paipm/ noun [U] a piece of pipe copper 
piping 


Piping ‘hot adjective FOOD Piping hot food is 
very hot. 

piquant /'pi:kont/ adjective formal FOOD hav- 
ing a pleasant, spicy taste 

pique" /pi:k/ noun [U] formal when someone is 
annoyed 

pique? /pi:k/ verb piquing, past piqued pique sb's 
curiosity/interest, etc to make someone inter- 
ested in something 

piqued /pi:kt/ adjective annoyed 

Piracy /'parərəsi/ noun [U] 1 [SHIPS] attacking and 
stealing from ships 2 [MUSIC/FILMS] the illegal ac- 
tivity of copying and selling music, films, etc 
software/video piracy 


pirate’ /'paiorot/ noun [C] 1 [SHIPS] someone who 
attacks ships and steals from them 2 [MUSIC/ 
FILMS] someone who illegally copies and sells 
music, films, etc 

pirate? /'paiorot/ verb [T] LAW to illegally copy 
and sell music, films, etc 

pirate? /'parorot/ adjective [always before noun] 
LAW illegally copied a pirate CD/DVD 


Pisces /'paisi:z/ noun [C, U] the sign of the zo- 
diac which relates to the period of 20 February 
- 20 March, or a person born during this period 


pistil /'pistil/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the female part 
of a flower, consisting of one or more carpels 
(= the female organs which produce seeds) 


pistol /'pistil/ noun [C] a small gun 

piston /'pist»n/ noun [C] PHYSICS a part of an 
engine that moves up and down and makes 
other parts of the engine move 


pit? /pit/ noun [C] 1 [HOLE] a large hole which has 
been dug in the ground 2 BIOLOGY US (UK 
stone) a large, hard seed that grows inside 
some types of fruit and vegetables 3 GEOL- 
OGY (also US 'pit mine) a place where coal is 
dug out from under the ground 4 the pits SPORT 
UK (US the pit) the place where racing cars 
stop to be repaired or filled with fuel during a 
race 5 be the pits informal to be very bad Our 
hotel was the absolute pits. 

pit? /pit/ verb pitting, past pitted 
pit sb/sth against sb/sth phrasal verb to make 
someone or something compete against some- 
one or something else Chelsea will be pitted 
against Manchester United in the fourth round 
of the tournament. 


pitch? /pitf/ verb 1 [LEVEL] [T] to make something 
suitable for a particular level or group of peo- 
ple [often passive] His talk was pitched at 
slightly too high a level for the audience. 2 |PER- 
SUADE] [I, T] mainly US to try to persuade some- 
one to do something They are pitching for 
new business at the moment. 3 pitch (sb/sth) for- 
ward/into, etc to suddenly move in a particular 
direction, or to make someone or something 
suddenly move in a particular direction He 
braked too hard and the car pitched forward. 
4 pitch a tent to choose a place for a tent and 
put it there 5 SPORT [I, T] in baseball, to throw 
the ball towards the person who is going to hit 
it He used to pitch for the Chicago White Sox. 
6 MUSIC [T] to make sound at a particular level 
The tune was pitched much too high for me. 
pitch in phrasal verb informal to help a group 
of people to do some work that needs to be 
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done If we all pitch in, we'll get this kitcheno-place? /pleis/ noun 


cleaned up in no time. 


pitch? /pit{/ noun 1 SPORT [C] UK an area of 
ground where a sport is played a cricket/foot- 
ball pitch 2 SPORT [C] in baseball, a throw to- 
wards the person who is going to hit the ball 
He struck out two batters with six pitches. 3 
MUSIC [U] how high or low a sound is 4 (C, U] 
the things someone says in order to persuade 
you to do something J wasn't very impressed 
by his sales pitch. See also: fever pitch 

pitch-black / pit{'blek/ (also pitch-dark) adjec- 
tive very dark Outside it was pitch-black. 

pitcher /'pitf/ noun [C] 1 SPORT in baseball, 
someone who throws the ball at the person 
who is going to hit it DSee colour picture Sports 2 
on page Centre 15 2 US a container for holding 
and pouring out liquids a pitcher of water 


pitfall /‘pitfo:1/ noun [C] a likely mistake or 
problem in a situation the pitfalls of buying a 
house 


pithy /'pi6i/ adjective A pithy remark expresses 
something in a very clear and direct way. 


pitiful /'pitif*l/ adjective 1 [SAD] making you feel 
pity I didn't recognize him, he looked so pitiful. 
2 [BAD] very bad a pitiful excuse epitifully adverb 


pittance /'pitens/ noun [no plural] a very small 
amount of money She works very long hours 
and yet she earns a pittance. 


pituitary gland /pi'tju:teriglend/ noun [C 
usually singular] ANATOMY a small organ at the 
bottom of the brain which controls how the 
body grows and develops by producing hor- 
mones Z5ee picture at brain 


ee pity e take pity sb e pity for sb 


o«pity' /'piti/ noun 1 It's a pity... used to say that 
something is disappointing It’s a pity you're 
not staying longer. 2 |U] a feeling of sympathy 
for someone T was hoping someone would take 
pity on me (- help me in a difficult situation) 
and give me a lift home. See also: self-pity 


pity? /'piti/ verb [T] to feel sorry for someone 
She doesn't want people to pity her. 


pivot /'pivat/ noun [C] 1 PHYSICS a fixed point 
on which something balances or turns 2 the 
most important part of something epivot verb 
UL, T] 

pivotal /'pivatel/ adjective having a very im- 
portant influence on something He has played 
a pivotal role in the negotiations. 

pixel /'piks*l/ noun [C] COMPUTING a small point 
that forms part of the image on a computer 
screen 

pixie /'piksi/ noun [C] a small imaginary person 
who can do magic things 

pizza /'pitso/ noun [C, U] FOOD a food made 
from a flat, round piece of bread covered with 
cheese, vegetables, etc and cooked in an oven 
>See colour picture Food on page Centre 11 

placard /'pleka:d/ noun [C] a large sign with 
writing that someone carries, often to show 
that they disagree with something 

placate /plo'keit/ © /'pleikeit/ verb [T] formal 
to make someone less angry about something 
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SOMEWHERE] [C] a position, 
building, town, area, etc His leg's broken in 
two places. o Edinburgh would be a nice place 
to live. o What a stupid place to park. 2 take 
place to happen The meeting will take place 
next week. 3 in place a [CORRECT POSITION] in the 
correct position The chairs are all in place. b 
EXISTING] If a rule, system, etc is in place, it has 
started to exist. There are now laws in place to 
prevent this from happening. 4 out of place a 
WRONG POSITION] not in the correct position Why 
are my files all out of place? b [NOT SUITABLE] not 
right or suitable for a particular situation- 
Everyone else was wearing jeans and I felt com- 
pletely out of place in my office clothes. 5 all over 
the place in or to many different places There 
was blood all over the place. 6 in place of sth 
instead of something Try adding fruit to your 
breakfast cereal in place of sugar. 7 |HOME] [C] 
informal someone's home They've just bought 
a place in Spain. 8 [OPPORTUNITY] [C] an oppor- 
tunity to take part in something She's got a 
place at Liverpool University to do Spanish. 9 in 
first/second/third, etc place If you are in first/ 
second, etc place in a race or competition, that 
is your position. He finished in fifth place. 
10 fall into place When events or details that 
you did not understand before fall into place, 
they become easy to understand. 11 in the first 
place used to refer to the time when some- 
thing started How did this error happen in the 
first place? 12 put sb in their place to let some- 
one know that they are not as important as 
they think they are See also: decimal place, 
have/take pride’ of place 


place? /pleis/ verb 1 place sth in/on, etc to put 
something somewhere carefully She placed a 
large dish in front of me. 2 [T] to cause someone 
to be in a situation One stupid action has 
placed us all at risk. 3 can't place sb to not be 
able to remember who someone is or where 
you have met them / recognize her face, but I 
can't quite place her. 4 place an advertisement/ 
bet/order, etc to arrange to have an advertise- 
ment, bet, order, etc 5 place emphasis/ 
importance, etc on sth to give something 
emphasis, importance, etc They place a lot of 
importance on qualifications. 


placebo /ple'si:bau/ noun [C] HEALTH a sub- 
stance that is not a medicine but which a 
patient takes, thinking it is a medicine. The 
purpose of a placebo is either to make a 
patient feel better because they think they 
have been treated, or to compare the effect of 
no medicine with the effect of medicine when 
it is given to other patients. 


placement /'pleismont/ noun 1 [WORK] [C] UK a 
position that someone has with an organiza- 
tion for a short time in order to learn about 
the work that is done there He got a month's 
placement on a national newspaper. 2 PUT] |U, 
no plural] when you put something or someone 
somewhere £he placement of additional police 
on the streets 


placenta /plo'sen.to/ noun |U, C] BIOLOGY, ANAT- 
OMY the organ that feeds a baby as it is devel- 
oping inside its mother, or the part that 
provides food for a seed in a plant 2See picture 
at carpel DSee picture at foetus 
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‘place value noun [U] MATHEMATICS the value 
of a number decided by its position, for in- 
stance whether it is a one, a ten, a hundred, 
etc 


placid /'plesid/ adjective A placid person is 
calm and does not often get angry or excited. 
eplacidly adverb 


plagiarism /'pleid3»rizzm/ noun [U] LAW when 
someone copies someone else’s work or ideas 
He was accused of plagiarism. 

plagiarize (also UK -ise) /'pleidsraiz/ verb |I, T] 
LAW to copy someone else’s work or ideas 
eplagiarist /'pleids?rist/ noun [C] someone who 
plagiarizes 

plague" /pleig/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH a serious dis- 
ease that spreads quickly and kills a lot of peo- 
ple 2 a plague of sth a large number of 
something unpleasant that causes a lot of dam- 
age a plague of rats 

plague? /pleig/ verb [T] plaguing, past plagued 
to make someone suffer for a long time [often 
passive] He’s been plagued by bad luck ever 
since he bought that house. 


plaice /pleis/ noun [C, U] FOOD a sea fish with a 
flat circular body, or this fish eaten as food 
plaid /pled/ noun [C, U] US cloth with a pattern 

of different coloured squares and crossing 
lines a plaid dress 
o«plain’ /plern/ adjective 1 [SIMPLE 
complicated plain food 2 


simple and not 
NOT MIXED] not mixed 


with other colours, substances, etc a plainosplane! /plem/ noun |C] 1 


blue carpet o plain yoghurt 3 [PERSON] A plain 
person is not attractive to look at. 4 {OBVIOUS 
obvious and clear [+ (that)] It’s quite plain that 
she doesn’t want to talk to me about it. DSee also: 
be plain sailing 

plain? /plem/ adverb informal plain stupid/ 
wrong, etc completely stupid/wrong, etc That's 
just plain stupid! 

plain? /plein/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a large area 
of flat land 


plainclothes /'plem,kloo0z/ adjective [always 
before noun| Plainclothes police wear normal 
clothes and not a uniform. 


plainly /'plemli/ adverb 1 [siwPLY| in a simple 
way that is not complicated plainly dressed 
2 [OBVIOUSLY] in a clear and obvious way This is 
plainly wrong. 

plaintiff /'pleintit/ noun [C] LAW someone who 
takes legal action against someone else in a 
court of law 

plaintive /'pleintiv/ adjective sounding sad a 
plaintive cry 

plait /plet/ UK (US braid) verb [T] to twist three 
pieces of hair, rope, etc together so that they 
form one long piece eplait UK (US braid) noun 
[C] She wore her hair in plaits. 


announce/approve/implement/oppose/ 
outline/unveil a plan e an ambitious/con- 
troversial/strategic plan 


oplan? /plzen/ noun [C] 1 [ARRANGEMENT] an arrange- 
ment for what you intend to do or how you 
intend to do something the country’s economic 
plan o Do you have any plans for the weekend? 


| jyes | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | 6 this | 3 decision | d3 jar | tf chip | ze cat | e bed 


planner 


o The plan is that we'll buy a car once we're 
there. o There's been a change of plan and 
we're going on Wednesday instead. o Luckily, 
everything went according to plan (- hap- 
pened the way it was planned). 2 [DRAWING] a 
drawing that shows how something appears 
from above or will appear from above when it 
is built a street plan. o We had a designer draw 
up a plan for the yard. 


o«plan? /plen/ verb planning, past planned 1 [THINK 


AND DECIDE] to think about and decide what you 
are going to do or how you are going to do 
something We're just planning our holidays. 
o As a manager, you've got to plan ahead. o I'd 
planned the meeting for Friday. 2 plan to do 
sth to intend to do something He plans to go to 
college next year. 3 [DESIGN] [T] to decide how 
something will be built We got an architect to 
help us plan our new kitchen. 

plan on doing sth phrasal verb to intend to do 
something We're planning on catching the 
early train. 

plan sth out phrasal verb to think about and 
decide what you are going to do or how you 
are going to do something Have you planned 
out your journey? o I'm just planning out my 
day 


board/catch/get on/get off a plane ea plane 
gets in/lands/takes off e on a plane e by 
plane 


FLYING] a vehicle that 
flies and has an engine and wings What time 
does her plane get in (= arrive)? o He likes to 
watch the planes taking off and landing. oa 
plane crash 2 DT a tool that you use to make 
wood smooth 3 MATHEMATICS in mathematics, 
a flat surface 


plane? /plein/ verb [T] DT to make a piece of 
wood smooth using a tool called a plane 


planet /'plenit/ noun [C] ASTRONOMY a large, 
round object in space that moves around the 
sun or another star Jupiter is the largest planet 
of our solar system. eplanetary adjective relat- 
ing to planets 


planetarium / pleni'teariam/ noun [C] plural 
planetariums or planetaria ASTRONOMY a build- 
ing that has a machine for showing the posi- 
tions and movements of the stars and planets 


planimeter /plen'imita'/ noun [C] MATHEMAT- 
ICS a piece of equipment for measuring the 
area of a flat shape by moving a point around 
its edge eplanimetric /,plzni'metrik/ adjective 


plank /plenk/ noun [C] a long, flat piece of wood 
wooden planks 


plankton /'plepkton/ noun [U] BIOLOGY very 
small plants and animals in the sea that are 
eaten by fish and other sea creatures 


planned e'conomy noun [C] ECONOMICS an 
economic system in which industry is con- 
trolled by the government and government 
makes all decisions about what to do with the 
money made 


planner /'plzno'/ noun [C] someone whose job 
is to plan things, especially which buildings 
are built in towns urban planners 


aago | rsit | icosy | phot | a run | v put | 


planning 


planning /'plnip/ noun [U] 1 [DECISIONS] the ac- 
tivity of thinking about and deciding what you 
are going to do or how you are going to do 
something Events like these take months of 
careful planning. 2 [BUILDINGS] control over 
which buildings are built in an area town 
planning >See also: family planning 


o«plant? /pla:nt/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY a living thing 
that grows in the soil or water and has leaves 
and roots, especially one that is smaller than 


a tree Have you watered the plants? o tomatoo*plate /pleit/ noun 1 


plants 2 [FACTORY] a large factory where an in- 
dustrial process happens a nuclear power 
plant See also: potted plant 


plant? /pla:nt/ verb [T] 1 FARMING to put seeds 
or plants in the ground so that they will grow 
to plant bulbs/seeds/trees 2 [SECRETLY] to se- 
cretly put something in a place that will make 
someone seem guilty She insisted that the 
drugs had been planted on her without her 
knowledge. 3 plant a bomb to put a bomb some- 
where so that it will explode there 4 plant sth 
in/next/on, etc to put something firmly in a par- 
ticular place He planted himself next to me on 
the sofa. 5 |DEA/DOUBTS| to make someone start 
thinking something J was confident till you 
planted doubts in my mind. 


plantation /plzn'terfsn/ noun [C] 1 FARMING an 
area of land in a hot country where a crop is 
grown a banana/cotton/sugar plantation 2 an 
area of land where trees are grown to produce 
wood 


plaque /pla:k/ noun 1 [C] a flat piece of metal 
or stone with writing on it which is fixed to a 
wall, often in order to make people remember 
a dead person 2 HEALTH [U] a harmful sub- 
stance that forms on your teeth 


plasma /'plæzmə/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the clear 
liquid part of blood which contains the blood 
cells 


‘plasma screen noun [C] a screen for showing 
very clear words or pictures which uses spe- 
cial gases pressed between two flat pieces of 
glass 


plasmolysis /plez'mplosis/ noun [U] BIOLOGY 
when protoplasm (- clear liquid in all living 
cells) shrinks back from cell walls because of 
lack of water 


plaster’ /'pla:sst»/ noun 1 [U] a substance that 
is spread on walls in order to make them 
smooth 2 HEALTH [C] UK (US Band-Aid trade- 
mark) a small piece of sticky material that you 
put on cuts on your body 3 be in plaster HEALTH 
UK (US be in a cast) If your arm or leg is in 
plaster, it is covered in a hard, white sub- 
stance to protect a broken bone. 


plaster? /'pla:stæ/ verb [T] 1 [COVER] to cover 
most of a surface with something My boots 
were plastered with mud. 2 [WALL] to cover a 
wall with a substance in order to make it 
smooth 


plastered /'pla:stod/ adjective informal very 
drunk 
o»plastic /'plestik/ noun [C, U] a light, artificial 
substance that can be made into different 
shapes when it is soft and is used in a lot of 
different ways Most children's toys are made of 
plastic. eplastic adjective a plastic bag 


O= Important words to learn 


plasticity /plzs'tisoti/ noun [U] formal the qual- 
ity of being soft enough to make into many 
different shapes 


plastic 'surgery noun [U] HEALTH operations 
on someone's face or body to make them more 
attractive to have plastic surgery 


plastic wrap US (UK clingfilm) noun [U] thin, 
transparent plastic used for wrapping or 
covering food 


FOOD] [C] a flat, round object 
which is used for putting food on a dinner 
plate o a plate of biscuits 2 [METAL/GLASS] [C] a 
flat piece of metal or glass J had a metal plate 
put in my knee after the accident. 3 goldisilver 
plate metal with a thin layer of gold or silver 
on top 4 [PICTURE] [C] a picture in a book See 
also: L-plate, license plate, number plate 5 
GEOLOGY one of the large pieces of rock that 
form the surface of the Earth 


plateau /'pletav/ © /ple'tav/ noun [C] plural 
UK plateaux or also US plateaus 1 GEOGRAPHY a 
large area of high, flat land 2 a period when 
the level of something stays the same [usually 
singular] Sales are still good but they've 
reached a plateau. 


platelet /'‘pleitlat/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a very 
small part of a cell in the blood that makes the 
blood thicker and stops it from flowing when 
you cut yourself See picture at blood cells 


plate tectonics /pleittek'toniks/ noun [U] 
GEOLOGY a theory which explains how the 
Earth’s surface formed by the movement of 
large areas of rock 


platform /'pletfo:m/ noun [C] 1 [RAISED SURFACE! 
a raised surface for people to stand on, espe- 
cially when they are speaking to a lot of people 
The speakers all stood on a platform. 2 [TRAIN 
the area in a railway station where you get 
on and off the train The train for London, 
Paddington, will depart from platform 12. 3 
POLITICS all the things that a political party 
promises to do if they are elected They cam- 
paigned on a platform of low taxation. 4 [FOR 
OPINIONS] a way of telling the public about your 
opinions Basically, he uses the newspaper as a 
platform for airing his political views. 

platinum /'plztinom/ © /'pletnam/ noun [U] 


CHEMISTRY a silver-coloured metal that is very 
valuable (symbol Pt) 


platitude /'plætıtju:d/ noun [C] LANGUAGE 
something that is boring because it has been 
said many times before 


platonic /plo'tonik/ adjective A platonic rela- 
tionship is friendly and not sexual. 


platoon /pls'tu:n/ noun [C] a small group of sol- 
diers 


platter /‘pleta/ noun [C] a large plate used for 
serving food 


plaudit /'plo:dit/ noun [C] formal praise [usually 
plural] He has earned/won plaudits (= been 
praised) for his latest novel. 


plausible /'pi»:zibl/ adjective If something that 
someone says or writes is plausible, it could 
be true. a plausible excuse/explanation 
S Opposite implausible eplausibility /,plo:zi'bilati/ 
noun |U] when something is plausible 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | 2: saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


o«play' /plei/ verb 1 SPORT [I, T] When you play a 
sport or game, you take part in it. You play 
tennis, don't you Sam? o We often used to play 
cards. o I used to play netball for my school. 
o I'm playing Tony (= playing against Tony) at 
squash tonight. o Newcastle are playing 
against Arsenal tonight. 2 CHILDREN] [I, T] When 
children play, they enjoy themselves with toys 
and games. She likes playing with her dolls. 3 
MUSIC [I, T] to make music with a musical in- 
strument Tim was playing the piano. 4 RECORD/ 
RADIO] [I, T] If a radio, record, etc plays, it 
produces sounds, or if you play a radio, rec- 
ord, etc you make it produce sounds. A radio 
was playing in the background. o He plays his 
records late into the night. 5 [ACTING] [T] to be a 
character in a film or play Morgan played the 
father in the film version. 6 play a joke/trick on 
sb to deceive someone as a joke I played a trick 
on her and pretended we'd eaten all the food. 
S See also: play it by ear, play games (game), play (it) 
safe’, play for time’, play truant 

play about/around phrasal verb to behave in 
a silly way Stop playing around and get on 
with your homework! 

be playing at sth phrasal verb UK If you ask 
what someone is playing at, you are angry be- 
cause they are doing something silly. What do 
you think you’re playing at! 

play sth back phrasal verb to listen to sounds 
or watch pictures that you have just recorded 
When I played back our conversation, I realized 
I hadn’t made myself clear. 

play sth down phrasal verb to try to make peo- 
ple think that something is less important or 
bad than it really is The government have tried 
to play down the seriousness of the incident. 
play on sth phrasal verb to use someone's 
fears in order to make that person do or be- 
lieve what you want A lot of marketing strat- 
egies just play on your fears and insecurities. 
play up phrasal verb UK 1 [CHILD] If a child 
plays up, he or she behaves badly. 2 [MACHINE 
If a machine plays up, it does not work as it 
should. 

play (about/around) with sth phrasal verb 1 
TRY] to think about or try different ways of do- 
ing something We've been playing around with 
ideas for a new TV show. 2 [TOUCH] to keep 


touching or moving something, often when 
you are bored or nervous Stop playing with 
your hair! 


perform/ put on/ write a play eina play ea 
play about sth 


play? /plei/ noun 1 LITERATURE [C] a story that 
is written for actors to perform, usually in a 
theatre We saw a play at the National Theatre. 
o Most schools usually put on a play 
(= perform a play) at Christmas. 2 SPORT [U] 
the activity of taking part in a sport or a game 
Rain stopped play in the Hingis- 
Davenport match. 3 [CHILDREN] [U] when children 
enjoy themselves with toys and games a play 
area 4 fair play behaviour that is fair, 
honest, and does not take advantage of people 
5 LANGUAGE a play on words a joke using a 
word or phrase that has two meanings See 
also: foul play, role-play 


playboy /'pleiboy/ noun [C] a rich man who 
spends his time enjoying himself and has re- 
lationships with a lot of beautiful women 


o«player /'pleta'/ noun [C] 1 SPORT someone who 


plays a sport or game football/tennis players 2 
MUSIC someone who plays a musical instru- 
ment a piano player DSee also: cassette player, 
CD player, record player 


playful /'pleif*l/ adjective funny and not seri- 
ous a playful mood/remark eplayfulness 
noun |U] eplayfully adverb 


playground /'pleigraund/ noun [C] EDUCATION 
an area of land where children can play, es- 
pecially at school 


playgroup /'pleigru:p/ noun [C] a place where 
small children go during the day when they 
are too young to go to school 


‘playing ,card noun [C] one of a set of 52 small 
pieces of stiff paper with numbers and pic- 
tures on, used for playing games 


playing field noun [C] 1 SPORT an area of land 
used for sports such as football 2 a level play- 
ing field a situation in which everyone has the 
same chance of succeeding 


playoff /'plemf/ noun [C] SPORT a game be- 
tween two teams that have equal points in or- 
der to decide which is the winner 


playpen /'pleipen/ noun [C] a small structure 
with net or bars around the sides that young 
children are put into so that they can play 
safely 


playroom /'pleiru:m/ noun [C] a room in a 
house for children to play in 


PlayStation /'pleisterf»n/ noun [C] trademark 
a machine that you use to play games on your 
television 


plaything /'plei0m/ noun [C] someone who is 
treated without respect and is forced to do 
things for someone else's enjoyment 


playtime /'pleitarm/ noun (C, U] UK EDUCATION 
a period of time when children at school can 
play outside 


playwright /'plerart/ noun [C] LITERATURE 
someone who writes plays 


plaza /'plazzo/ noun [C] US 1 [PUBLIC AREA] an 
open, public area in a city or town Mexico 
City's main plaza is called the Zocalo. 2 [SHOPS 
a group of buildings with shops, often includ- 
ing an open, public area a shopping plaza 


PLC / pi:el'si:/ noun [C] ECONOMICS abbreviation 
for product life cycle: in business, all the 
stages that a product goes through from being 
made to being sold 


plc, PLC / pi:el'sii/ noun [C] ECONOMICS abbre- 
viation for Public Limited Company: used af- 
ter the name of a large company in Britain 
whose shares (- equal parts of its total value) 
can be bought and sold by the public 


issue/make/reject a plea e a desperate/ 
emotional /impassioned plea ea plea for sth 
e a plea from sb 


plea /pli:/ noun [C] 1 LAW when someone says 
in a court of law if they are guilty or not guilty 


| i yes | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | à this | 3 decision | d jar | tf chip | æ cat | e bed | ? ago | 1 sit | i cosy | phot | Arun | v put | 


of the crime they have been accused of a plea 
of guilty/not guilty 2 a strong request an emo- 
tional plea for forgiveness 


plead /pii:d/ verb past pleaded, also US pled 1 
LAW [T] to say in a court of law if you are guilty 
or not guilty of the crime you have been ac- 
cused of He pleaded not guilty to five felony 
charges. 2 [ASK 
strong and emotional way He pleaded with 
her to come back. © She pleaded for mercy. 
3 [EXCUSE] [T] to say something as an excuse 
You'll just have to plead ignorance (= say you 
did not know). 4 plead sb's case/cause to say 
something to try to help someone get what 
they want or avoid punishment 


o«pleasant /'pleznt/ adjective 1 [ENJOYABLE] enjoy- 
able or attractive pleasant weather/surround- 
ings © We had a very pleasant evening. 
2 [FRIENDLY| A pleasant person has a friendly 
character. Opposite unpleasant epleasantly ad- 
verb I was pleasantly surprised. 


pleasantry /'plez-ntri/ noun [C] a polite thing 
that you say when you meet someone [usually 
plural] They exchanged pleasantries about the 
weather. 


o«please' /pli:z/ exclamation 1 something that 
you say to be polite when you are asking for 
something or asking someone to do something 
Could you fill in the form, please? o Please may 
I use your telephone? 2 Yes, please. used to ac- 
cept something politely "Would you like a lift 
home?" "Oh yes, please." 


please? /pli:z/ verb 1 |I, T] to make someone 
happy the desire to please o I only got married 
to please my parents. S Opposite displease 2 any- 
thing/as/what/whatever, etc you please used to 
say that someone can have or do anything 
they want Feel free to talk about anything you 
please. o He can come and go as he pleases. 
3 Please yourself. a slightly rude way of telling 
someone that you do not care what they 
choose to do "7 don't want anything to eat." 
"Please yourself." 


o«pleased /pli:zd/ adjective 1 happy or satisfied 
I wasn’t very pleased about having to pay. 
[+ to do sth] I’m pleased to be back in England. 
[+ (that) He was pleased that she had come 
back. o I'm really pleased with the quality of 
his work. 2 Pleased to meet you. a polite way 
of greeting someone you are meeting for the 
first time 


pleased 


Be careful to use the correct preposition or verb pattern 
after this word. 


I'm pleased with my new computer. 
He wasn't very pleased about the news. 
I'm pleased to be in London. 


pleasing /'plizzm/ adjective Something that is 
pleasing gives pleasure. the most pleasing as- 
pect of her work o These buildings are very 
pleasing to the eye. 


[I] to ask for something in ao«pleasure /'ple3a‘/ noun 1 


o«plenty /'plenti/ quantifier 1 [AS MUCH AS YOU NEED 


O= Important words to learn 


pleasurable /'ple3rabl/ adjective enjoyable a 
pleasurable experience 


derive/express/give pleasure e take pleas- 
ure in sth e enormous/great/perverse/ 
pure/sheer pleasure 


HAPPINESS] [U] a feeling 
of happiness or enjoyment His visits used to 
give us such pleasure. © She seemed to take 
pleasure in (= enjoy) humiliating people. o It 
gives me great pleasure to introduce our next 
guest. Opposite displeasure 2 [ENJOYABLE EXPERI- 
ENCE] [C, U] an enjoyable activity or experience 
Food is one of life’s great pleasures. © I once 
had the pleasure of sharing a taxi with her. 
3 [NOT WORK] [U] If you do something for pleas- 
ure, you do it because you enjoy it and not 
because it is your job. reading for pleasure 
4 It's a pleasure.; My pleasure. a polite way of 
replying to someone who has thanked you 
"Thank you for a wonderful evening." "My 
pleasure." 


pleated /'pli:tid/ adjective A pleated piece of 
clothing or piece of cloth has regular, vertical 
folds in it. a pleated skirt 


plebiscite /'plebisait/ noun [C] formal POLITICS 
a referendum (- an occasion when all the peo- 
ple in a country can vote in order to show 
their opinion about a political question) 


pled /pled/ US past of plead 


break/fulfil/make a pledge ea pledge on sth 


pledge" /pled3/ noun [C] a serious promise [+ 
to do sth] a pledge to create jobs o He made a 
solemn pledge to the American people. 


pledge" /pled3/ verb [T] to promise seriously to 
do something or give something Foreign do- 
nors have pledged $550 million. o He pledged 
his support to Mandela. |+ to do sth] He 
pledged to cut government salaries. 


Pleistocene /'plaistausi:n/ adjective GEOLOGY 
from the period of time between about 1.6 
million and 10,000 years ago, in which modern 
humans first appeared and the northern part 
of Earth had an ice age the Pleistocene era 


plentiful /‘plentif*l/ adjective If something is 
plentiful, there is a lot of it available. a plen- 
tiful supply of meat 


easily as much or as many as you need Don’t 
bring any food - we've got plenty. o There is 
plenty of evidence to support her claims. 
o There's plenty of room. o Help yourself to food 
- there's plenty more. 2 plenty big/large/wide, etc 
enough easily as big/large/wide, etc as you 
need something to be This house is plenty big 
enough for two families. 3 [A LOT| a lot I know 
plenty of unemployed musicians. o There's 
plenty for you to do. 


plethora /'ple®rə/ noun a plethora of sth for- 
mal a large number of something There is a 
confusing plethora of pension plans. 


pleura /'plooro/ noun [C] plural plurae ANATOMY 
the membrane (= thin layer of tissue) that sur- 
rounds each lung epleural /'pluor*l/ adjective 


| a: arm | 31: her | i: see | or saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | au no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


pleural membranes 2See picture at respiratory 
system 


pliers /'plaiaz/ noun [plural] DT a tool for holding 
or pulling small things like nails or for cutting 
wire a pair of pliers 

plight /plait/ noun [no plural] formal an unpleas- 
ant or difficult situation the plight of the sick 
and the poor 


Pliocene /'plaiousi:n/ adjective GEOLOGY from 
the period of time between about 5.2 million 
and 1.6 million years ago, in which the 
primates (- monkeys, apes, etc.) first appeared 
which would later become humans the 
Pliocene era 


plod /plod/ verb plodding, past plodded plod 
along/on/through, etc to walk with slow, heavy 
steps We plodded through the mud. 


plonk’ /plonk/ verb UK informal plonk sth 
down/in/on, etc to put something somewhere 
quickly and without care She plonked her bag 
on the floor. 
plonk yourself down pArasal verb to sit down 
quickly and without care 


plonk? /plonk/ noun [U] UK informal cheap 
wine 

plop’ /plop/ noun [C] the sound made by an 
object when it falls into water 

plop? /plop/ verb plopping, past plopped US in- 
formal plop (sth) down/onto, etc to put some- 
thing somewhere quickly and without care 
She plopped down next to me. 


plot? /plot/ noun [C] 1 LITERATURE the things that 
happen in a story I don't like movies with com- 
plicated plots. 2 [PLAN] a plan to do something 
bad [+ to do sth] a plot to blow up the embassy 
3 [LAND] a piece of land, often for growing food 
or for building on a building plot 


plot? /plot/ verb plotting, past plotted 1 [I, T] to 
plan to do something bad [+ to do sth] They 
plotted to bring down the government. o He 
fired all those accused of plotting against him. 
2 MATHEMATICS |T] to make marks on a map, 
picture, etc to show the position or develop- 
ment of something This chart plots the posi- 
tion of all aircraft. 


plotter /'plot»'/ noun 1 someone who makes a 
plan to do something bad 2 COMPUTING a print- 
ing device that is connected to a computer and 
uses computer information to make graphs 
(= mathematical pictures showing measure- 
ments) 


plough’ UK (US plow) /plau/ noun [C] FARMING 
a large tool used by farmers to turn over the 
soil before planting crops 


plough? UK (US plow) /plau/ verb |I, T] FARMING 
to turn over soil with a plough 
plough sth back phrasal verb to spend the 
money that a business has earned on improv- 
ing that business All profits are ploughed 
back into the company. 
plough into sth phrasal verb to hit something 
with great force My car ploughed straight into 
the car in front. 
plough on phrasal verb to continue doing 
something, although it is difficult or boring 
plough through sth phrasal verb to finish what 
you are reading, eating, or working on, 


although there is a lot of it I had to plough 
through the whole report. 

plover /'plav.»'/ noun [C] a bird with a short tail 
and long legs, which is found mainly by the 
sea or in areas covered with grass 

plow /plau/ noun, verb FARMING US spelling of 
plough 


use a ploy e a ploy backfires/works e a 
clever/cunning/cynical/deliberate ploy ea 
ploy by sb 


ploy /plov/ noun [C] a slightly dishonest method 
used to try to achieve something [+ to do sth] 
The phone call was just a ploy to get rid of her. 


PLS informal INTERNET written abbeviation for 
please: used in emails and text messages 


pluck /plak/ verb 1 pluck sth/sb from/out, etc to 
quickly pull something or someone from the 
place where they are A helicopter plucked him 
from the sea. 2 FOOD [T] to pull all the feathers 
out of a bird before cooking it 3 MUSIC [T] If 
you pluck the strings of a musical instrument, 
you pull them with your fingers to make a 
sound. 4 [PLANT] [T] literary to pick a flower or 
part of a plant 5 pluck your eyebrows to pull 
hairs out of your eyebrows (- lines of hair 
above your eyes) to make them look tidy >See 
also: pluck up the courage (to do sth) 


plug 

plug’ /plag/ noun [C] 1 PHYSICS a plastic or 
rubber object with metal pins, used to connect 
electrical equipment to an electricity supply 7 
need to change the plug on my hairdryer. 


2 [HOLE] something you put in a hole to block it 
a bath plug 3 [ADVERTISEMENT] when someone 
talks about a new book, film, etc in public to 
advertise it She managed to get in a plug for 
her new book. 4 pull the plug to prevent an 
activity from continuing They have pulled the 
plug on jazz broadcasts. >See also: spark plug 
plug? /plag/ verb [T] plugging, past plugged 
1 plug a gap/hole mainly UK to solve a problem 
by supplying something that is needed The 
new computer system will help to plug the gap 
in the county’s ability to collect taxes. 2 [ADVER- 
TISE] to talk about a new book, film, etc in pub- 
lic in order to advertise it He was on TV, 
plugging his new book. 3 [HOLE] to block a hole 
plug away phrasal verb informal to work hard 
at something for a long time I’m still plugging 
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plughole 


away at my article. 

plug sth in pArasal verb to connect a piece of 
electrical equipment to an electricity supply 
Could you plug the iron in for me? S Opposite 
unplug 

plug sth into sth phrasal verb to connect one 
piece of electrical equipment to another You 
need to plug the speakers into the stereo. 


plughole /'plaghaul/ (also US drain) noun [C] 
the hole in a bath or sink (- place in a kitchen 
where dishes are washed) where the water 
flows away 


plug-in (also plugin) /'plagin/ noun [C] COMPUT- 
ING a small computer program that makes a 
larger one work faster or be able to do more 
things 


plum /plam/ noun [C] FOOD a soft, round fruit 
with red, yellow, or purple skin and a stone in 
the middle 


plumage /'plu:mid3/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a bird's 
feathers 


plumber /'plama/ noun [C] someone whose job 
is to repair or connect water pipes and things 
like toilets and baths 


plumbing /'plamip/ noun [U] the water pipes 
in a building 

plume /plu:m/ noun 1 a plume of dust/smoke, 
etc a tall, thin amount of dust/smoke, etc ris- 
ing into the air. 2 [C] a large feather, often 
worn for decoration 


plummet /'plamit/ verb [I] to fall very quickly 
in amount or value Temperatures plummeted 
to minus 20. 


plump? /plamp/ adjective 1 [FAT] quite fat a 
plump child 2 [ROUND] pleasantly round or full 
nice plump cloves of garlic 


plump? /plamp/ verb 
plump for sth phrasal verb UK to choose some- 
thing, especially after thinking about it for a 
time I plumped for the salmon. 


plumule /'plu:mju:l/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the first 
shoot (= new branch or stem) that grows from 
the seed of a plant 


plunder /'plands/ verb |I, T] to steal, especially 
during a war Many of the region's churches 
had been plundered. eplunder noun [U] 


plunge’ /pland3/ verb 1 plunge down/into, etc 
to fall or move down very quickly and with 
force The car came off the road and plunged 
down the hillside. 2 [I] to become lower in tem- 
perature, value, etc very suddenly and quickly 
Temperatures plunged below zero. 
plunge sth into sth phrasal verb to push some- 
thing very hard into something else He 
plunged the knife into the man’s stomach. 
plunge sb/sth into sth phrasal verb to make 
someone or something suddenly be unhappy 
or in an unpleasant situation [often passive] 
The country had been plunged into chaos. 
plunge into sth phrasal verb to start doing 
something with a lot of energy Trying to forget 
about her, he plunged into his work. 


take a plunge e a plunge in sth e a stock 
market plunge 


oplus? /plas/ preposition 1 
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plunge? /pland3/ noun 1 [C] a sudden and quick 
decrease in the value, amount, or level of 
something Prices have taken a plunge (= sud- 
denly become less). 2 take the plunge to do 
something important or difficult, especially 
after thinking about it for a long time We're 
finally going to take the plunge and buy a 
house. 


the pluperfect / plu:'ps:fikt/ (also the past 
perfect) noun LANGUAGE the form of the verb 
that is used to show that an action had already 
finished when another action happened. In 
English, the pluperfect is made with ‘had’ and 
a past participle. 


plural /'ploorl/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a word or 
part of a word which shows that you are talk- 
ing about more than one person or thing. For 
example ‘babies’ is the plural of ‘baby’. eplural 
adjective ‘cattle’ and ‘trousers’ are plural 
nouns. 


pluralism /'ploorslizem/ noun [U] SOCIETY the ex- 
istence in a society of many different types of 
people with many different beliefs and opin- 
ions political pluralism epluralist (a/so plural- 
istic /,pluorl'istik/) adjective relating to 
pluralism a pluralist society 


[ADDED] added to Five 
plus three is eight. 2 [AND] and also You've won 
their latest CD plus two tickets for their concert. 


plus? /plas/ adjective 40 plus, 150 plus, etc more 
than the amount stated temperatures of 40 plus 


plus? /plas/ conjunction informal and also That 
restaurant's too crowded, plus it'll be really ex- 
pensive. 


plus^ /plas/ noun [C] 1 informal an advantage 
Well, the apartment has a garden so that's a 
plus. 2 MATHEMATICS (also 'plussign) the symbol 
+, used between two numbers to show that 
they are being added together 


plush /plAf/ adjective Plush furniture, build- 
ings, rooms, etc are very expensive and com- 
fortable. a plush red carpet 


Pluto /'plu:tov/ noun [no plural] ASTRONOMY a 
dwarf planet that comes after Neptune in dis- 
tance from the sun. Pluto was considered to be 
a proper planet until 2006, when it was offi- 
cially decided that it was a dwarf planet. 


plutonium /plu:'tooniom/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY 
a chemical element that is used in the produc- 
tion of nuclear power and nuclear weapons 
(symbol Pu) 


ply /pla/ verb 1 ply across/between, etc old- 
fashioned to often make a particular journey 
fishing boats plying across the harbour 2 ply 
your trade to work at your job, especially 
selling things 
ply sb with sth phrasal verb 1 to give 
someone a lot of something again and again 
They plied me with food and drink. 2 [ASK] to 
ask someone a lot of questions They plied him 
with questions about where he had been. 


plywood /'plaiwud/ noun [U] wood that is 
made by sticking several thin layers of wood 
together 


o«p.m. (also pm) /,pi:'em/ used when you are re- 


ferring to a time after 12 o'clock in the middle 
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of the day, but before 12 o'clock in the middle 
of the night Opening hours: 9 a.m. - 6 p.m. 


PM / pi:'em/ noun [C] POLITICS abbreviation for 
prime minister: the leader of an elected gov- 
ernment in some countries 


pneumatic /nju:'metik/ adjective filled with 
air, or operated using air pneumatic tyres 


pneumatics /nju:'mztiks/ noun [U] DT, PHYSICS 
the study of the uses of gases, especially air 


pneumonia /nju:'moonio/ noun [U] HEALTH a 
serious illness in which your lungs fill with 
liquid and it is difficult to breathe 


poach /poutf/ verb 1 FOOD [|T] to cook some- 
thing, especially an egg without its shell, by 
putting it into liquid that is gently boiling 
2 [ANIMALS] |I, T] to illegally catch or kill animals, 
especially by going onto land without the per- 
mission of the person who owns it 3 [PERSON] [I, 


podcast /'ppdka:st/ noun [C] COMPUTING, INTER- 
NET a recording that you can listen to on your 
computer or MP3 player from a website. You 
can also sign up to (= say that you want to 
receive) a podcast which is then updated 
(= new information is added to it) through the 
Internet when you plug your MP3 player into 
a computer. DSee Extra help page The Web and the 
Internet on page Centre 36. 


podiatrist /poo'daistrist/ US (UK chiropodist) 
noun |C] HEALTH someone whose job is to treat 
problems with people's feet 


podium /'poudiom/ noun [C] a small, raised 
area, sometimes with a tall table on it, that 
someone stands on when they are performing 
or speaking 


read/recite/write a poem e in a poem e a 
poem about sth e a poem by sb ea love poem 


T] to persuade someone to leave a company oro«poem /'pourm/ noun [C] LITERATURE a piece of 


team in order to work or play for yours They 
can poach experienced people easily because 
they offer higher salaries. 


poacher /'pout[/ noun [C] someone who 
illegally catches or kills animals 


o«pocket' /'ppkit/ noun [C] 1 BAG] a small bag that 
is sewn or fixed onto or into a piece of cloth- 
ing, a bag, the back of a seat, etc a coat/shirt/ 
trouser pocket o He was asked to empty his 


writing, especially one that has short lines 
and uses words that sound the same war 
poems 

poet /'pouit/ noun [C] LITERATURE someone who 
writes poems 

poetic /pou'etik/ adjective 1 Something that is 
poetic makes you feel strong emotions because 
it is so beautiful. To him, life seemed poetic. 2 
LITERATURE relating to poetry poetic language 


pockets. o Safety instructions are in the pocketo»poetry /'pouitri/ noun [U] LITERATURE poems in 


on the seat in front of you. 2 [SMALL AREA/AMOUNT| 
a small area or small amount of something 
that is different from what is around it There 
was real poverty in some pockets of the coun- 
try. o small pockets of air trapped inside the 
glass 3 [MONEY] the amount of money that you 
have for spending I shouldn't have to pay for 
travel out of my own pocket (- with my own 
money). 4 be out of pocket to have less money 
than you should have because you have paid 
for something The holiday company cancelled 
our trip and we were left hundreds of pounds 
out of pocket. 


pocket? /'pokit/ verb [T] 1 [STEAL] to take some- 
thing, especially money, which does not be- 


long to you His plan was to pocket the moneyo«point! /pomt/ noun 1 


from the sale of the business and leave the coun- 


try. 2 [PUT IN CLOTHES] to put something in your 
pocket Juan pocketed the knife and walked 
away. 


pocket? /'ppkit/ adjective [always before noun] 
small enough to fit in your pocket a pocket 
dictionary 


pocketbook /'pokitbok/ noun [C] US 1 [BAG] a 
woman's bag 2 [PAY] Someone's pocketbook is 
their ability to pay for something. The sales 
tax hits consumers in the pocketbook. 


pocketful /'pokitfol/ noun [C] the amount you 
can fit in a pocket a pocketful of coins 


pocketknife /‘pokitnaif/ noun [C] plural 
pocketknives a small knife that folds into a case 


‘pocket money noun [U] an amount of money 
given regularly to a child by its parents 


pod /p»d/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the long, flat part of 
some plants that has seeds in it a pea pod 
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general, or the writing of poetry I enjoy all 
kinds of poetry, especially love poetry. 


poignant /'poinjont/ adjective making you feel 
sad It’s a poignant story about a poor family's 
struggle to survive. epoignancy /'poinjonsi/ 
noun |U] when something is poignant epoign- 
antly adverb 

poikilothermic  /porkilou'0s:mik/ adjective 

BIOLOGY Animals that are poikilothermic have 

a body temperature that changes with the 

temperature around them. 


illustrate/ make /prove/raise a point e take 
sb’s point € a point about sth 


OPINION] [C] an opinion, 
idea, or fact which someone says or writes 
Could I make a point about noise levels? o I 
take your point (- I agree with you) about 
cycling, but I still prefer to walk. 2 [MPORTANT 
OPINION] [no plural] an opinion or fact that de- 
serves to be considered seriously, or which 
other people agree is true "She's always com- 
plaining that the office is cold." "Well, she's got 
a point." o "How are we going to get there if 
there are no trains?" "Good point." 3 the point 
the most important part of what has been said 
or written J thought he was never going to get 
to the point. o The point is, if you don't claim 
the money now you might never get it. o To say 
his art is simplistic is missing the point (- not 
understanding the most important thing about 
it). 4 [SHARP] [C] the thin, sharp end of something 
the point of a needle 5 [PLACE] [C] a particular 
place a stopping/fuelling point o the point 
where the pipes enter the building 6 [TIME] [C] a 
particular time in an event or process At this 
point, people started to leave. o It has got to 
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the point where I can hardly bear to speak to 
him. 7 be at/on the point of doing sth to be go- 
ing to do something very soon Amy was on the 
point of crying. 8 [REASON] [no plural] the reason 
for or purpose of something What's the point 
of studying if you can't get a job afterwards? 
o There's no point inviting her - she never 
comes to parties. 9 beside the point not impor- 
tant or not connected with what you are talk- 
ing about The fact that he doesn't want to come 
is beside the point - he should have been invited. 
10 make a point of doing sth to be certain that 
you always do a particular thing He made a 
point of learning all the names of his staff. 
11 to the point If something someone says or 
writes is to the point, it expresses the most 
important things without extra details. His re- 
port was short and to the point. 12 up to a point 
partly What he says is true up to a point. 13 
SPORT [C] a unit used for showing who is win- 
ning in a game or competition With 3 games 
still to play, Manchester United are 5 points 
ahead. 14 MEASURES [C] a unit used in some 
systems of measuring and comparing things 
The stock exchange fell by five points. 15 boil- 
ing/freezing/melting point MEASURES the temper- 
ature at which a substance boils, freezes, or 
melts 16 [QUALITY] [C] a quality which someone 
has I know she’s bossy, but she has lots of good 
points too. o Chemistry never was my strong 
point (= I was never good at it) 17 
MATHEMATICS [C] (a/so decimal point) the mark 
(.) that is used to separate the two parts of a 
decimal One mile equals one point six (= 1.6) 
kilometres. 18 [DIRECTION] [C] one of the marks on 
a compass (- object used for showing direc- 
tions) 19 MEASURES [C] a unit of measurement 
of the size of letters, used in printing and on 
computers 2See also: breaking point, a case in 
point, decimal point, focal point, moot point, point 
of view, starting-point, turning point, vantage 
point 


point 


A point (.) is used to separate a whole number from a 
fraction (= number less than 1). 


Normal body temperature is 36.9° celsius. 


A comma (,) is used to divide large numbers into groups 
of three so that they are easier to read. 


28,071,973 
1,378 


o«point? /point/ verb 1 [SHOW] [I] to show where 
someone or something is by holding your fin- 
ger or a thin object towards it She pointed at/ 
to a bird flying overhead. 2 [AM] [T] to hold 
something so that it faces towards something 
else She pointed her camera at them. 3 [FACE] |I] 
to face towards a particular direction The 
solar panels were pointing away from the sun. 
point sb/sth out phrasal verb to make a person 
notice someone or something / didn't think 
about the disadvantages until you pointed them 
out to me. 

point sth out phrasal verb to tell someone a 
fact If he makes a mistake I always think it's 
best to point it out immediately. 

point to/towards sth phrasal verb to show that 
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something probably exists, is happening, or is 
true All the evidence points to suicide. 


point-blank /,point'blenk/ adjective, adverb 
1 If you refuse point-blank, you refuse com- 
pletely and will not change your decision. 2 at 
point-blank range If someone is shot at point- 
blank range, they are shot from a very short 
distance away. 


pointed /'pointid/ adjective 1 [CRITICIZE] If some- 
one says something in a pointed way, they in- 
tend to criticize someone. He made some 
pointed references to her history of drug prob- 
lems. 2 [SHARP] A pointed object has a thin, 
sharp end. a pointed chin/beard 


pointer /'pomnto'/ noun [C] 1 [INFORMATION] a piece 
of information which can help you understand 
a situation or do something better J asked for 
some pointers on applying for jobs. 2 [THIN OBJECT 
an object that you use to point at something 


pointless /'pointlos/ adjective Something that 
is pointless has no purpose. pointless argu- 
ments/conflict |+ to do sth] It would be pointless 
to argue with him. epointlessly adverb 


point of 'sale (abbreviation PoS) noun [C usu- 
ally singular] ECONOMICS the place where a prod- 
uct is sold 


from sb's point of view e from a [political/ 
financial, etc] point of view 


point of 'view noun [C] plural points of view 
1 [WAY OF THINKING] a way of thinking about a 
situation From a medical point of view, there 
was no need for the operation. 2 [OPINION] an 
opinion You have to be willing to see other 
people's points of view. 


point of view or opinion? 
When you want to talk about your own opinion, you 
should say In my opinion ..., not 'In my point of view'. 


poise /poiz/ noun [U] 1 [BEHAVIOUR] when you be- 
have in a calm and confident way Recovering 
his poise he congratulated his opponent. 
2 [MOVEMENT] when you move or stand in a care- 
ful, pleasant way 


poised /poizd/ adjective 1 [READY] [never before 
noun] ready to do something [+ to do sth] They 
have three hundred ships, all poised to attack. 
2 [POSITION] [never before noun] in a particular po- 
sition or situation, ready to move or change a 
helicopter poised above the crowd 3 [CALM| calm 
and confident a poised performance 


poison! /'poizzn/ noun [C, U] HEALTH a substance 
that can make you ill or kill you if you eat or 
drink it Someone had put poison in her drink. 


poison? /'poizn/ verb [T] 1 HEALTH to try to kill 
someone by giving them a dangerous sub- 
stance to drink or eat He tried to poison his 
wife. 2 HEALTH to put poison or a dangerous 
substance in something They poisoned the 
city's water supply. 3 [SPOIL] to make something 
very unpleasant T'hese arguments were poison- 
ing his life. 4 poison sb's mind to make someone 
think bad things about someone or something 
Her father had poisoned her mind against 
me. epoisoned adjective 
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poisoning /'poiznip/ noun [U] HEALTH an ill- 
ness caused by eating, drinking, or breathing 
a dangerous substance alcohol/lead poison- 
ing See also: food poisoning 


poisonous /'poizznos/ adjective 1 HEALTH con- 
taining poison poisonous gas 2 A poi- 
sonous animal uses poison in order to defend 
itself. a poisonous snake 


poke" /pauk/ verb 1 [T] to quickly push your 
finger or other pointed object into someone or 
something Nell kept poking me in the arm. o He 
poked the fire with his stick. 2 poke (sth) round/ 
out/through, etc to appear through or from be- 
hind something, or to make something do this 
Grace poked her head round the door. DSee also: 
poke/stick your nose’ into sth 
poke about/around phrasal verb informal to 
look for something by moving other things J 
was poking around in the garage, looking for 
a paint brush. 


poke? /pook/ noun [C] when you quickly push 
your finger or other pointed object into some- 
one or something I gave him a poke in the 
back. 


poker /'pooko'/ noun 1 [GAME] [U] a game played 
with cards in which people try to win money 
from each other 2 [FIRE] [C] a long, metal stick 
used for moving the coal or wood in a fire so 
that it burns better 


poker-faced /'pauka,feist/ adjective not show- 
ing on your face what you are really thinking 
or feeling 


poky informal (also pokey) /'pooki/ adjective 
1 [roo SMALL] A room or house that is poky is 
unpleasant because it is too small. 2 [sLow| US 
too slow 


polar /'poulo'/ adjective GEOGRAPHY relating to 
the North or South Pole 


‘polar bear noun [C] a large, white bear that 
lives in the North Pole (= most northern part 
of the Earth) 


Polaroid /'poulroid/ noun [C] trademark a cam- 
era that prints a photograph immediately after 
you have taken it, or a picture taken with this 
type of camera 


pole /paul/ noun 1 [C] a long, thin stick made 
of wood or metal, often used to hold something 
up tent poles 2 GEOGRAPHY the North/South Pole 
the part of the Earth that is furthest North/ 
South 3 be poles apart to be complete oppo- 
sites 


polemic /pa'lemik/ noun |C, U] formal writing 
or speech that strongly criticizes or defends an 
idea, a belief, etc 


‘pole vault noun [no plural] SPORT a sport in 
which you use a very long stick to jump over 
a high bar 


call the police e report sb/sth to the police e 
police arrest/question sb 


police. o A 30-year-old taxi driver is being 
interviewed by police. o a police investigation 


police? /pa'li:s/ verb [T] LAW to make sure that 
people obey the law in a particular place or 
when they are doing a particular activity 
Clubs have to pay for the cost of policing 
matches. 


police 'constable noun [C] LAW in the UK, a 
police officer of the lowest rank 


po'lice department noun [C] LAW in the US, 
the police force in an area or city 


pollice force noun [C] LAW the police in a 
country or area 


policeman, policewoman  /po'li:smon, 
po'li:s,womon/ noun [C] plural policemen, police- 
women LAW a man/woman who is a member 
of the police 


pollice officer noun [C] LAW someone who is 
a member of the police 


police state noun [C] POLITICS a country in 
which the people are not free to do what they 
want because the government controls them 


po'lice station noun [C] LAW the office of the 
police in a town or part of a city 


adopt/ formulate/ implement/ pursue a pol- 
icy e a policy on sth e a policy of (doing) sth 
e company policy e foreign policy 


policy /'pplosi/ noun 1 (IDEAS/PLAN] [C, U] a set of 
ideas or a plan of what to do in particular sit- 
uations that has been agreed by a government, 
business, etc foreign policy o It is company 
policy to help staff progress in their careers. 
2 AGREEMENT] [C] an agreement that you have 
with an insurance company (= company that 
pays the costs if you are injured, etc) 


polio /'poulioo/ noun [U] HEALTH a serious dis- 
ease that sometimes makes it impossible for 
you to move your muscles 


polish’ /'polif/ noun 1 [SUBSTANCE] [C, U] a sub- 
stance that you rub on something in order to 
make it clean and shiny 2 [RUBBING] [no plural] 
when you rub something in order to make it 
clean and shiny Just give the table a polish. 
See also: nail polish 


polish? /'polif/ verb [T] to rub something with 
a cloth in order to make it clean or to make it 
shine to polish your shoes 
polish sth off phrasal verb informal to finish 
something quickly I gave him a bowl of ice 
cream which he soon polished off. 


polished /'polift/ adjective 1 [SHINY] clean and 
shiny after polishing a polished floor 2 [SKILL 
done with skill and style He gave a highly pol- 
ished performance. 


o«police' /po'li:s/ noun [plural] LAW the official or-o«polite /po'lait/ adjective behaving in a way that 


ganization that makes people obey the law and 
that protects people and places against crime, 
or the people who work for this organization 
I heard a gun shot and decided to call the 


is not rude and shows that you do not only 
think about yourself She was too polite to point 
out my mistake. epolitely adverb He thanked 
them politely. epoliteness noun [U] 
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political 


The adjectives courteous, respectful, and 
well-mannered are sometimes used when 
someone is polite and shows respect for 
other people: A/though she often disagreed 
with me, she was always courteous. e They 
were quiet, well-mannered children. 


A man who is polite to a woman is some- 
times described as chivalrous: He held 
open the door in that chivalrous way of his. 


The expression politically-correct and its 
abbreviation, PC, are regularly used to 
show that someone is being polite by 
speaking in a way which does not offend 
women, people of a particular race, or 
people who have physical or mental prob- 
lems: ‘Fireman’ has been replaced by the 
politically-correct term ‘firefighter’. e Call- 
ing them ‘ladies’ - that’s not very PC of you! 


Conversation which is polite and calm is 
sometimes described as civilized: Let's dis- 
cuss this in a civilized manner. 


o«political /pa'litik-l/ adjective POLITICS relating 
to or involved in politics There are two main 
political parties in my country. o The church 
has a strong political influence. epolitically 
adverb 


political a'sylum noun [U] POLITICS protection 
given by a government to someone whose po- 
litical activities have made it too dangerous 
for them to live in their own country 


politically co'rrect adjective POLITICS careful 
to speak or behave in a way which is not of- 
fensive to women, people of a particular race, 
or people who have physical or mental prob- 
lems It’s not politically correct to call women 
‘girls’. epolitical correctness noun [U] 


political 'prisoner noun [C] POLITICS someone 
who is in prison because their political activ- 
ities or opinions oppose the government 


o«politician /,polr'ti[*n/ noun [C] POLITICS some- 
one who works in politics, especially a mem- 
ber of the government 


politicize (also UK -ise) /pa'litisaiz/ verb [T] 
POLITICS to make something or someone be- 
come more involved with politics [often pas- 
sive] The whole issue has been politicized. o a 
highly politicized debate 


enter/go into/be involved in politics e 
domestic /international/local politics 


o«politics /'pplotiks/ noun 1 POLITICS [U] ideas and 
activities relating to how a country or area is 
governed He has little interest in local poli- 
tics. 2 POLITICS [U] a job in politics She's plan- 
ning to retire from politics next year. 3 sb's 
politics someone's opinions about how a coun- 
try or area should be governed J don't know 
what his politics are, but he strongly disagreed 
with the decision. 4 [plural] the relationships in 
a group which allow particular people to have 
power over others I try not to get involved in 
office politics. 
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polka /'polko/ noun [C] MUSIC a type of dance, 
or a piece of music used for this type of dance 


polka-dot /'polko,dpot/ adjective [always before 
noun] having a regular pattern of small, round 
spots a polka-dot bikini 


carry out/conduct a poll e a poll indicates/ 
reveals/shows/suggests sth e a poll of sb 


poll" /p»ul/ (also opinion poll) noun [C] when 
people are asked questions to discover what 
they think about a subject A recent poll indi- 
cated that 77 percent of Americans supported 
the president. 


poll? /psul/ verb [T] 1 to ask someone's opinion 
as part of a study on what people think about 
a subject [often passive] Most students polled 
said they preferred the new system. 2 POLITICS to 
receive a particular number of votes in an 
election Labour polled only 45 percent of the 
Scottish vote. 


pollen sac 

containing 
developing 
pollen 
grains 


line along 
which anther 
will split 


b Transverse 
section 
through a 
young 
anther 


€ Transverse 
section 
through a 
mature 
anther 


a A young anther 


pollen 


pollen /'polon/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a powder pro- 
duced by flowers, which is carried by insects 
or the wind and makes other flowers produce 
seeds DSee picture at carpel 


‘pollen count noun [C] ENVIRONMENT the meas- 
urement of the amount of pollen in the air 


pollinate /'poloneit/ verb [T] BIOLOGY to carry 
pollen from one plant to another so that they 
can be fertilized (= made able to produce new 
plants) epollination /,pplo'nerf»n/ 

polling day UK (US election day) noun [C] POL- 
ITICS the day when people vote in an election 

‘polling station UK (US ‘polling place) noun 
[C] POLITICS a building where people go to vote 
in an election 


the polls /pəvlz/ noun [plural] POLITICS voting 
in an election The country will go to the polls 
(= vote) on 13 September. 
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O= Important words to learn 


pollster /'paulst»/ noun [C] POLITICS someone 
who tries to discover what most people think 
about a subject by asking questions 


pollute /pə'lu:t/ verb [T] ENVIRONMENT to make 
water, air, soil, etc dirty or harmful We need 
a fuel that won't pollute the environment. 
epollutant noun [C] a substance that pollutes 
water, air, etc 


pollution /pə'lu:f’n/ noun [U] ENVIRONMENT 
damage caused to water, air, etc by harmful 
substances or waste The book shows simple 
things you can do to reduce pollution from your 
car. 


polo /'paulou/ noun [U] SPORT a game played be- 
tween two teams who ride horses and hit a 
ball with long, wooden hammers 


‘polo neck UK (US turtleneck) noun [C] a piece 
of clothing that covers the top part of the body 
and has a tube-like part covering the neck a 
black polo neck sweater 


‘polo shirt noun [C] a cotton shirt with short 
sleeves, a collar, and buttons at the front 

poly- /poli-/ prefix many polygamy (- having 
more than one husband or wife at the same 
time) o a polygon (= a shape with many sides) 

polyatomic /,polia'tomik/ adjective PHYSICS, 
CHEMISTRY containing more than two atoms 


polyester / p»li'esto'/ noun [U] DT a type of ar- 
tificial cloth used for making clothes a poly- 
ester shirt/skirt 


polygon /'poligon/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a flat 
shape with three or more straight sides 


polymer /'polimo'/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a chem- 
ical substance consisting of large molecules 
made from many smaller and simpler mole- 
cules 


polymerize /'polimoraiz/ (mainly UK -ise) adj- 
ective |I, T] CHEMISTRY to form a polymer or to 
make something form a polymer epolymeriza- 
tion /,pplimmorarzerf»n/ noun [U] 


polyp /'polip/ noun [C] 1 a small simple water 
animal shaped like a tube 2 HEALTH a small 
mass of cells that grows in the body, and is 
usually not harmful 


polypeptide / poli'peptaid/ noun [C] CHEMIS- 
TRY one of a group of polymers (- chemical 
substance made of large molecules) made from 
a chain of amino acids (= substance used to 
make protein) 

polypropylene / polr'proupoli:n/ noun [U] DT a 
type of plastic used for many purposes, such 
as food packaging, making ropes, and making 
artificial fabrics 


polysaccharide /jpoli'sek*raid/ noun [C] 
CHEMISTRY a type of carbohydrate, such as 
starch and cellulose, whose molecules are 
groups of sugar molecules joined together 
S Compare monosaccharide 


polystyrene /pol'stami/ UK (US Styro- 
foam) noun [U] a light plastic material that is 
wrapped around delicate objects to protect 
them, and around hot things to keep them hot 
polystyrene packaging/polystyrene cups 

polytechnic /,poli'teknik/ noun [C] EDUCATION 
a college where students study scientific and 
technical subjects 


polythene /'poli0iin/ UK (US polyethylene 
/,poli'eOalitn/) noun [U] a thin, soft plastic, 
often used for making bags 

polyunsaturated / polian'set{er-er.tid/ adj- 
ective CHEMISTRY describes a fat or oil which is 
thought to be healthy because it does not seem 
to cause heart disease polyunsaturated mar- 
garine/vegetable oil >Compare saturated fat 


polyvinyl chloride / polivain*l'klo:raid/ (ab- 
breviation PVC) noun [U] DT a type of plastic 
which is used especially for making clothes, 
floor coverings and bags 


pomp /pomp/ noun |U] formal special clothes, 
decorations, and music at an official ceremony 


pompous /'pompos/ adjective Someone who is 
pompous is too serious and thinks they are 
more important than they really are. epom- 
pously adverb epomposity /pom'ppsoti/ noun [U] 
when someone is pompous 

pond /pond/ noun [C] a small area of water, 
especially one that has been made artificially 
in a park or garden 


ponder /'pondo/ verb |I, T] literary to think 
carefully about something [4 question word] He 
pondered what might have happened if he 
hadn't gone home. 


ponderous /'pond'ros/ adjective 1 [BORING] Pon- 
derous speech or writing is boring or too 
serious. 2 [SLOW] slow because of being very 
heavy or large eponderously adverb 


pony /'pooni/ noun [C] a small horse 


ponytail /'pouniteil/ noun [C] hair tied at the 
back of your head so that it hangs down like 
a horse's tail 


poodle /'pu:dl/ noun [C] a type of dog with 
thick, curly hair 


pool’ /pu:l/ noun 1 SPORT [C] (also swimming 
pool) an area of water that has been made for 
people to swim in The hotel has two outdoor 
pools. 2 [C] a small area of water or a small 
amount of liquid on a surface We dipped our 
feet in a shallow pool by the rocks. o a pool of 
blood 3 SPORT [U] a game in which two people 
use long, thin sticks to hit coloured balls into 
holes around the edge of a table 4 FINANCE [C] 
a collection of money, people, or equipment 
which is shared by a group of people a car 
pool for company business 

pool? /pu:l/ verb [T] If a group of people pool 
their money, knowledge, or equipment, they 
collect it together so that it can be shared or 
used for a particular purpose. Several villages 
pooled their resources to set up a building pro- 
ject. 

the pools /pu:z/ noun [plural] in Britain, a 


game in which people try to win alot of money 
by guessing the results of football matches 


opoor /po:'/ (95 /pur/ adjective 1 [NO MONEY| having 


very little money or few possessions Most of 
these people are desperately poor. o Modern fer- 
tilizers are too expensive for poorer countries to 
afford. o housing for the poor 2 [BAD] of very low 
quality poor health o Last year's exam results 
were poor. o a poor harvest o The meeting went 
smoothly but attendance was poor (- not many 
people came). 3 [NO SKILL] not having much skill 
at a particular activity She’s always been poor 
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at spelling. 4 [SYMPATHY] [always before noun] 
used to show sympathy for someone That cold 
sounds terrible, you poor thing. 5 be poor in 
sth If something is poor in a particular sub- 
stance, it has very little of the substance. 
Avoid foods which are high in calories but poor 
in nutrients. 


poorly’ /'po:li/ adverb badly poorly educated 


poorly? /'po:li/ adjective UK informal ill Rosie 
was feeling poorly so I put her to bed. 


pop’ /ppop/ verb popping, past popped 1 [I, T] to 
make a short sound like a small explosion, or 
to make something do this by breaking it The 
music played and champagne corks popped. 
2 pop in/out/over, etc informal to go to a par- 
ticular place Doug's just popped out for a few 
minutes. o I'll pop into the supermarket on my 
way home. 3 pop sth in/into/on, etc informal to 
quickly put something in a particular place 
Can you pop the pizza in the oven? 4 pop out/ 
up to move quickly and suddenly, especially 
out of something 
pop up phrasal verb informal to suddenly ap- 
pear or happen, often unexpectedly A message 
just popped up on my screen. 


pop"? /pop/ noun 1 MUSIC [U] (also 'pop music) 
modern music with a strong beat which is pop- 
ular with young people 2 [SOUND] [C] a short 
sound like a small explosion 3 FOOD [U] infor- 
mal (also US soda) a sweet drink with bubbles 
4 [FATHER] [no plural] US informal father 


popcorn /'pppko:n/ noun [U] FOOD yellow seeds 
of grain that break open when heated and are 
eaten with salt, sugar, or butter 


Pope /poup/ noun [C] RELIGION the leader of the 
Roman Catholic Church Pope John Paul II 
o The Pope was due to visit Paraguay in May. 


poplar /'poplz/ noun [C, U] a tall tree with 
branches that grow up to form a thin, pointed 
shape 


popper /'pppo'/ noun [C] UK (US snap) a metal 
or plastic object used to fasten clothing, made 
of two parts which fit together with a short, 
loud sound 


poppy /'popi/ noun [C] a red flower with small, 
black seeds 


populace /'popjalos/ noun [group] formal SOCI- 
ETY all the people who live in a particular 
country or place 


o»popular /'pppjolo'/ adjective 1 [LIKED] liked by 
many people ‘Jack’ was the most popular boy's 
name. o The North African coast is becoming 
increasingly popular with British tourists. 
DOpposite unpopular 2 SOCIETY [always before 
noun] for or involving ordinary people and not 
specialists or people who are very educated 
The issue was given full coverage in the popu- 
lar press. 3 [MANY PEOPLE] [always before noun] A 


popular belief, opinion, etc is one that many 
people have. The allegations are false, contrary 
to popular belief. 


gain popularity e be growing in/increasing 
in popularity e sb’s/sth’s popularity in- 
creases/soars/wanes e the popularity of sth 
e sb/sth’s popularity with sb 
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O= Important words to learn 


popularity / popja'lerati/ noun [U] the quality 
of being liked by many people the increasing 
popularity of organic produce S Opposite unpop- 
ularity 


popularize (also UK -ise) /‘popjal’raiz/ verb [T] 
to make something become known or liked by 
many people Jt was the World Cup which pop- 
ularized professional soccer in the United 
States. epopularization /,pppjolrarzer[?n/ noun 
[u] 


popularly /'popjololi/ adverb popularly be- 
lieved/called/known, etc believed, called, etc by 
most people Los Angeles is popularly known as 
‘LA’. 


populate /'popjoleit/ verb be populated GEOG- 
RAPHY If an area is populated by people or an- 
imals, they live in that area. The countryside 
is densely/sparsely populated (= there are 
many/few people). o The forest was populated 
by rare and colourful birds. 


have a population of [50 million, etc] e popu- 
lation growth 


o«population /,pppjo'lerf»n/ noun 1 GEOGRAPHY, 
SOCIETY [C, U] the number of people living in a 
particular area What's the population of Bra- 
zil? 2 GEOGRAPHY, SOCIETY [group] all the people 
living in a particular area, or all the people or 
animals of a particular type The government 
has reported a 9% rise in the prison population. 
3 GEOGRAPHY all the organisms that belong to 
a particular species (= group of plants or ani- 
mals with similar characteristics) DSee picture 
at ecosystem 


populous /'pppjolos/ adjective formal A popu- 
lous area has a lot of people living in it. It’s 
one of the world's most populous cities. 


pop-up /'popap/ adjective [always before noun] 
1 A pop-up book is a book which has pictures 
that stand up from the pages when the book is 
opened. 2 COMPUTING A pop-up menu is a list 
of choices on a computer screen which is hid- 
den until you choose to look at it. Select the 
option you want from the pop-up menu and 
then double-click on it. 


porcelain /'po:sslin/ noun [U] a hard, shiny, 
white substance used to make cups, plates, etc, 
or the cups and plates themselves a porcelain 
dish o a fine collection of porcelain 


porch /pə:tf/ noun 
the entrance to a 
porch sipping iced 


C] a covered area built onto 
house We sat on the front 
tea. 


pore" /po5:'/ noun [C 
in your skin that 
pass through 


ANATOMY a very small hole 
sweat (- salty liquid) can 


pore? /po:/ verb 
pore over sth phrasal verb to study or look 
carefully at something, especially a book or 
document Jeremy spent the afternoon poring 
over his exam notes. 


pork /po:k/ noun [U 
chops 


FOOD meat from a pig pork 
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O= Important words to learn 


porous /'po:ros/ adjective PHYSICS allowing liq- 
uid or air to pass through porous rock 


porridge /'porid3/ noun [U] FOOD a soft, white 
food made of oats (= type of grain) and water 
or milk 


port /po:t/ noun 1 GEOGRAPHY [C] a town or an 
area of a town next to water where ships ar- 
rive and leave from a fishing port o the Belgian 
port of Zeebrugge 2 FOOD [U] a sweet, strong, 
red wine which is made in Portugal 3 [LEFT] [U] 
the left side of a ship or aircraft the port side 


portable /'p5:t2bl/ adjective able to be carried 
a portable computer 


portal /'po:t?l/ noun [C] INTERNET a page on the 
Internet with links to many other pages or 
websites that people use to start searching the 
World Wide Web 


‘portal vein (also hepatic portal vein) noun [C 
usually singular] ANATOMY a vein which carries 
blood to the liver from the stomach and other 
organs 


porter /'po:ta'/ noun [C] someone whose job is 
to carry other people's bags in hotels, stations, 
etc 


portfolio /,po:t'fauliau/ noun [C] 1 ART a collec- 
tion of designs, pictures, documents, etc that 
represents a person's work, or the large, flat 
container that it is carried in 2 FINANCE a col- 
lection of accounts, money, etc that is owned 
by a person or organization a stock portfolio 


porthole /'po:thoul/ noun [C] a small, round 
window in the side of a ship or aircraft 


portion /'po:f»n/ noun [C] 1 a part of something 
A large portion of their profits go straight back 
into new projects. 2 FOOD the amount of food 
served to one person, especially in a restau- 
rant 


portly /'po:tli/ adjective humorous quite fat a 
portly gentleman 

portrait /'po:trit/ noun 1 ART [C] a painting, 
drawing, or photograph of someone a portrait 
of the princess o a portrait gallery/painter 


2 a portrait of sb/sth a film or book whichoipositive /'ppzotiv/ adjective 1 


describes someone or something in detail His 
latest film is a portrait of life in the 1920s. 
See also: self-portrait 


portray /po:'trei/ verb [T] 1 [DESCRIBE] If a book 
or film portrays someone or something, it de- 
Scribes or shows them. Both novels portray the 
lives of professional athletes. o In the film he's 
portrayed as a hero. 2 [ACT] to act the part of 
a character in a film or play eportrayal noun 
[C, U] when you portray someone or something 
He won several awards for his portrayal of the 
dictator. 


pose’ /pooz/ verb 1 pose a danger/problem/ 
threat, etc to cause a problem A lot of these 
chemicals pose very real threats to our health. 
2 ART [I] to stay in a particular position so that 
someone can paint or photograph you The two 
leaders posed for photographs outside the 
White House. 3 |l] mainly UK to try to make 
people notice and admire you, especially by 
looking fashionable Pascal was posing in his 
new sunglasses. 4 pose a question formal to ask 
a question 
pose as sb phrasal verb to pretend that you 


o«position'! /pe'zin/ noun 1 


positively 


are someone else He got into her house by 
posing as an electrician. 


pose? /pouz/ noun 1 ART |C] the position that 
you stay in while someone photographs or 
paints you an elegant pose 2 [no plural] when 
someone pretends to be more clever or inter- 
esting than they really are She's not really 
interested in art, it's just a pose. 


posh /p»[/ adjective 1 [EXPENSIVE] expensive and 
used or owned by rich people a posh hotel/res- 
taurant 2 SOCIETY UK from a high social class 
a posh voice 


SITTING/STANDING 
[C, U] the way someone is sitting, standing, or 
lying, or if something is pointing up or down, 
etc a kneeling position o I go to sleep on my 
back but I always wake up in a different po- 
sition. o Make sure your chair is in the upright 
position. 2 [SITUATION] [C] the situation that 
someone is in [usually singular] She's in a very 
difficult position. 3 be in a position to do sth to 
be able to do something because of your situ- 
ation I’m not in a position to talk about this at 
the moment. 4 [PLACE] [C] the place where some- 
one or something is I’m trying to find our po- 
sition on the map. o You're in a good position 
next to the window. 5 be in position If someone 
or something is in position, they are in the 
place that they should be in. 6 in first/second/ 
third, etc position in first/second/third, etc 
place in a race or other competition She fin- 
ished the race in third position. 7 [JOB] [C] formal 
a job £o apply for a position in a company 
8 [OPINION] [C] formal a way of thinking about a 
subject What's the company's position on re- 
cycling? 9 SPORT |C] the part that someone 
plays in a game such as football What position 
does he play? 10 SOCIETY [C] your level of im- 
portance in society the position of women in 
society 


position? /po'zi[»n/ verb [T] to put someone or 
something in a place for a reason [often reflex- 
ive] I positioned myself as far away from her as 
possible. 


HAPPY] feeling 
happy about your life and your future a pos- 
itive attitude o I'm feeling much more positive 
about things now. 2 [ENCOURAGING] Something 
that is positive makes you feel better about a 
situation. We've shown people samples of the 
product and had a very positive response. 
3 [CERTAIN] [never before noun| certain that some- 
thing is true "Are you sure you saw him?" "Ab- 
solutely positive." |+ (that)) I’m positive that I 
switched it off. 4 [PROOF] [always before noun] 
showing without any doubt that something is 
true positive proof 5 HEALTH If a medical test 
is positive, it shows that the person being 
tested has a disease or condition. She did a 
pregnancy test and it was positive. 6 
MATHEMATICS In mathematics, a positive num- 
ber is greater than zero. 7 PHYSICS being the 
type of electrical charge which is carried by 
protons 8 positive charge PHYSICS the electrical 
charge that is carried by protons (- parts of 
atoms) 


positively /'pozotivli/ adverb 1 [GOOD] in a 
good way that makes you feel happier Most 
children respond positively to praise and 
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positron 


encouragement. 2 [EMPHASIS| used to emphasize 
something that you say, especially when it is 
surprising Our waiter was positively rude. 


positron /'ppzitron/ noun [C] PHYSICS a very 
small piece of physical substance with a posi- 
tive electrical charge, and with the same mass 
as an electron 


possess /po'zes/ verb 1 [T] formal to have or 
own something He was found guilty of possess- 
ing an illegal weapon. 2 what possessed her/ 
him/you, etc? something that you say when 
someone has done something stupid [+ to do 
sth] What possessed you to tell him? 


possessed /po'zest/ adjective controlled by 
evil spirits 


sb’s prized/most treasured possessions e o«possibly /'ppsobli/ adverb 1 


material/personal possessions 


possession /po'ze[»n/ noun 1 [THING] [C] a thing 
that you own [usually plural] personal posses- 
sions o He woke up to discover that all his pos- 
sessions had been stolen. 2 [HAVE] [U] formal 
when you have or own something / have in my 
possession a photograph which may be of 


interest to you. o He was caught in possessiono~post' /paust/ noun 1 


of explosives. 


possessive /po'zesiv/ adjective 1 wanting 
someone to love and spend time with you and 
no one else 2 LANGUAGE In grammar, a posses- 
sive word or form of a word shows who or 
what something belongs to. For example the 
words ‘mine’ and ‘yours’ are possessive pro- 


nouns. 


o«possible /'posobl/ adjective 1 


O= Important words to learn 


parents did. 


CAN HAPPEN] If 
something is possible, it can happen or be 
done. [+ to do sth] Js it possible to speak to the 
manager please? o The operation will make it 
possible for her to walk without crutches. o I'll 
send it today, if possible. >Opposite impossible 
2 [NOT CERTAIN] If something is possible, it might 
or might not exist or be true. possible safety 
problems [+ (that)] It's possible that the tapes 
were stolen. 3 as much/quickly/soon, etc as pos- 
sible as much/quickly/soon, etc as something 
can happen or be done F'Il go as soon as pos- 
sible. 4 the best/cheapest/worst, etc possible the 
best/cheapest/worst, etc that can happen or 
exist £he shortest possible time 


NOT CERTAIN] used 
when something is not certain Someone, pos- 
sibly Tom, had left the window open. 2 [EMPHASIS 
used with 'can' or 'could' for emphasis We'll 
do everything we possibly can to help. o I 
couldn't possibly ask you to do that. 3 (QUESTIONS 
used in polite questions Could I possibly 
borrow your bike? 


SYSTEM] [no plural] UK (US 
mail) the system for sending letters, parcels, 
etc Your letter is in the post. o I'm sending the 
documents by post. 2 [LErreRs| [U] UK (US mail) 
letters, parcels, etc that you send or receive 
Has the post arrived/come yet? 3 [JOB] [C] for- 
mal a job a part-time post o a teaching post 
POLE| [C] a long, vertical piece of wood or 
metal fixed into the ground at one end J found 
the dog tied to a post. 5 [PLACE] [C] a place where 
someone stands to guard something 


consider/discuss/raise/rule out a possibil- o«post? /paust/ verb [T] 1 UK (US mail) to send a 


ity e a distinct/real/strong possibility e 
possibility of doing sth 


o«possibility /,ppso'biloti/ noun 1 [CHANCE] [C, U] 
a chance that something may happen or be 
true Is there any possibility of changing this 
ticket? [+ (that)) There is a strong possibility 
that she was lying. 2 [CHOICE] [C] something that 
you can choose to do Have you considered the 
possibility of flying? Opposite impossibility 


possibility, occasion, or opportunity? 

A possibility is a chance that something may happen 
or be true. Possibility cannot be followed by an infini- 
tive. 

Is there a possibility of finding a cure for AIDS? 
"" ibili and A IDS? 
An occasion is an event, or a time when something 
happens. Occasion does not mean 'chance' or 'oppor- 
tunity'. 

Birthdays are always special occasions. 

An opportunity is a possibility of doing something, or 
a situation which gives you the possibility of doing some- 
thing. 

The trip to Paris gave me an opportunity to 
speak French. 

Students had the opportunity to ask questions 
during the lecture. 


I have more opportunity to travel than my 
parents did. 


letter or parcel by post Did you post my letter? 
2 INTERNET to leave a message on a website I 
posted a query about arthritis treatment. >See 
Extra help page The Web and the Internet on page 
Centre 37. 3 be posted to France/London/Singa- 
pore, etc to be sent to France/London/Singa- 
pore, etc to work, usually for the government 
or army 4 post a notice/sign, etc to put a notice/ 
sign, etc somewhere He posted the message on 
the noticeboard. 5 keep sb posted to make cer- 
tain that someone always knows what is hap- 
pening Keep me posted if anything happens. 

postage /'psustid3/ noun |U] money that you 
pay to send a letter or parcel first-class postage 
o postage and packing 

postage and 'packing (US shipping and 
handling) noun [U] money that you pay so that 
a company will send you something through 
the post 

‘postage stamp noun [C] formal a small, of- 
ficial piece of paper that you buy and stick 
onto a letter or parcel before you post it 

postal /'poustl/ adjective [always before noun] 
relating to the system of sending letters and 
parcels £he postal service/system 

‘postal order UK (US money order) noun [C] 
FINANCE an official piece of paper bought at a 
post office that you can send instead of money 

‘post box UK (US mailbox) noun [C] a large, 
metal container in a public place where you 
can post letters 
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O= Important words to learn 


postcard /'poustka:d/ noun [C] a card with a 
picture on one side that you send without an 
envelope Send me a postcard. 


postcode /'poostkood/ noun |C] a group of let- 
ters and numbers that comes at the end of 
someone's address in the UK 2Compare zip code 


potted plant 


which is used in photography and in some 
medical treatments (formula KI) 


potassium permanganate  /potzsiom- 
p3i'mangoneit/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a dark pur- 
ple chemical, used in industry, for example to 
kill germs (formula KMnO,) 


poster /'pousto'/ noun [C] a large, printed pic-ospotato /po'teitoo/ noun [C, U] plural potatoes 


ture or notice that you put on a wall, in order 
to decorate a place or to advertise something 


posterity /pos'teroti/ noun [U] the people who 
will be alive in the future These works of art 
should be preserved for posterity. 


postgraduate / paust'graed3uat/ (US graduate) 
(also postgrad) noun [C] EDUCATION a student 
who has one degree and now studies at a uni- 
versity for a more advanced degree epostgrad- 
uate adjective a postgraduate degree in 
mathematics 


posthumous /'ppstjəməs/ adjective happen- 
ing after someone’s death the posthumous pub- 
lication of her letters eposthumously adverb 


posting /'poustip/ noun [C] mainly UK when 
you are sent to work in another place a posting 
to Madrid 


Post-it (note) /'poustit,noot/ noun [C] trade- 
mark a small piece of paper that you can write 
on and then stick to other papers or surfaces 


postman /'poustmon/ UK (US mailman, letter 
carrier) noun [C] plural postmen a man who 
takes and brings letters and parcels as a job 


postmark /'paustma:k/ noun [C] an official 
mark on a letter or parcel, showing the place 
and time it was sent 


post-mortem / poust'mo:tom/ noun [C] HEALTH 
a medical examination of a dead body to find 
out why the person died 


Ipost office noun [C] a place where you can 
buy stamps and send letters and parcels 


postpone /poust'poun/ verb [T] to arrange for 
something to happen at a later time The trip 
to the museum has been postponed until next 
week. 


postscript /'poustskript/ noun [C] extra infor- 
mation at the end of a letter or email, usually 
added after writing the letters 'PS' 

posture /'ppstfa‘/ noun [U] the position of your 
back, shoulders, etc when you are standing or 
sitting She has very good posture. 


postwar /'poustwo:r/ adjective happening or 
existing in the period after a war postwar 
Europe 


pot? /pot/ noun 1 [C] a round container, usually 
used for storing things or cooking a flower pot 
o a pot of coffee/tea o pots and pans 2 go to 
pot to be damaged or spoilt because no effort 
has been made My diet's gone to pot since the 
holidays. DSee also: melting pot 

pot? /pot/ verb [T] potting, past potted to put a 
plant into a pot filled with soil 

potassium /po'tzsiom/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
chemical element that combines easily with 
other elements, often used to help plants grow 
well (symbol K) 

potassium ‘iodide noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
white chemical compound similar to salt, 


FOOD a round vegetable with a brown, yellow, 
or red skin that grows in the ground boiled/ 
fried potatoes o mashed potato >See colour picture 
Fruit and Vegetables on page Centre 10 DSee also: 
couch potato, jacket potato, sweet potato 


po'tato chip US (UK crisp) noun [C] FOOD a 
very thin, dry, fried slice of potato 


potent /'pootnt/ adjective very powerful or 
very effective a potent drug/weapon epotency 
/'pootensi/ noun [U] when something is potent 


potential" /pou'tenf*l/ adjective [always before 
noun] A potential problem, employer, partner, 
etc may become one in the future, although 
they are not one now. a potential danger/ 
threat o a potential customer o A number of 
potential buyers have expressed interest in the 
building. epotentially adverb a potentially 
fatal condition 


have 
achieve/fulfil/reach/realize your (full) po- 
tential e see/spot sb's/sth's potential e sb's/ 
sth's potential as sth 


[enormous/great, etc] potential e 


potential? /p»u'ten[*l/ noun 1 [SUCCESS] [U] qual- 
ities or abilities that may develop and allow 
someone or something to succeed to achieve 
your full potential 2 potential for sth/doing sth 
a the possibility that something may 
happen There is the potential for some really 
interesting research. b PHYSICS the difference 
in voltage (- how strong an electrical current 
is) between two points 


potential 'energy noun [U] PHYSICS the en- 
ergy stored by something because of its posi- 
tion compared with other objects, its 
condition, or its electrical charge 


potentiometer /p2u,tent{i'pmit*r/ noun [C] DT, 
PHYSICS 1 a device for measuring electrical po- 
tential (= difference in amount of electrical 
current between two points) 2 a device for 
changing the resistance (= how much some- 
thing prevents the flow of electricity through 
it), used especially to control volume (= how 
loud something is) 


pothole /'pothoul/ noun [C] a hole in the sur- 
face of a road 


potometer /pa'tomita'/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a de- 
vice for measuring how much water is taken 
up into a plant 2See picture potometer on next 
page 

potted /'potid/ adjective 1 planted in a con- 
tainer potted plants/flowers o a potted palm 
2 potted history/version, etc of sth UK a story 
or report that has been changed to make it 
shorter and more simple a potted version of 
Shakespeare 


ipotted 'plant (also UK 'pot plant) noun [C] a 


plant that is grown in a container, and usually 
kept inside 
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transpiring branch 
of plant, drawing 
up water from 
the potometer 


potometer 


potter’ /'ppta'/ noun [C] DT a person who makes 
plates, bowls, etc from clay 


potter? /'ppta'/ verb 
potter about/around (sth) phrasal verb mainly 


UK to spend time in a pleasant, relaxed way,o«pour /po:/ verb 1 


often doing small jobs in your house 


pottery /'potrri/ noun 1 DT [U] plates, bowls, etc 
that are made from clay 2 DT [U] the activity 
of making plates, bowls, etc from clay 3 [PLACE 
[C] a place where plates, bowls, etc made from 
clay are made or sold 


potty’ /'poti/ noun [C] a small toilet that young 
children use 


potty? /'poti/ adjective UK informal crazy or 
stupid 

pouch /pavtf/ noun [C] 1 a small, soft bag made 
of leather or cloth 2 BIOLOGY a pocket of skin 
in which some female animals carry their 
babies 


poultry /'poultri/ noun 1 [plural] FARMING chick- 
ens and other birds that people breed for meat 
and eggs 2 FOOD [U] the meat of chickens and 
other birds eaten as food 


pounce /pauns/ verb [I] to suddenly move to- 
wards a person or animal that you want to 
catch 
pounce on sth/sb phrasal verb to immediately 
criticize a mistake 


o«pound' /paund/ noun [C] 1 ECONOMICS the unit 
of money used in the UK and Ireland; £ a hun- 
dred pounds/£100 o a pound coin 2 MEAS- 
URES (written abbreviation lb) a unit for 
measuring weight, equal to 453.6 grams or 16 
ounces a pound of potatoes o The baby weighed 
just four pounds when she was born. DSee Extra 
help page Numbers and measurements on page 
Centre 24. 


pound? /paund/ verb 1 HiT] [I, T] to hit something 
many times using a lot of force Someone was 
pounding on the door. 2 [HEART] |I] If your heart 
pounds, it beats very quickly. My heart was 


| a: arm | 3: her | ir see | 2: saw 
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reservoir containing water 


screw clip 


air/water meniscus capillary tube 
| 


pounding as I walked out onto the stage. 
3 pound along/down/up, etc to run somewhere 
with quick, loud steps He pounded up the 
stairs. 


LIQUID] [T] to make a liquid 
flow from or into a container J poured the 
milk into a jug. [+ two objects] Can I pour you 
a drink? 2 RANN] [I] (also UK pour down) to rain, 
producing a lot of water We can't go out in this 
weather - it's pouring! 3 pour into/out/from, etc 
a [liquidD] to flow quickly and in large 
amounts Blood was pouring from my leg. b 

PEOPLE] to enter or leave a place in large 
numbers The crowd poured out into the street. 
pour sth out phrasal verb If you pour out your 
feelings or thoughts, you talk very honestly 
about what is making you sad. She listened 
quietly while he poured out his troubles. 


pout /pavt/ verb [I] to push your lips forward 
because you are annoyed or because you want 
to look sexually attractive epout noun [C] 


die in/live in poverty e alleviate/fight/ 
tackle poverty e abject/extreme poverty 


poverty /'povoti/ noun [U] when you are very 
poor to live in poverty 


overty-stricken /'ppvoti,strik»n/ adjective A 
p y 
poverty-stricken area or person is very poor. 


POW / pi:so'dablju:/ noun [C] abbreviation for 
prisoner of war: a soldier who is caught by 
enemy soldiers during a war 


powder /'paudo'/ noun [C, U] a dry substance 
made of many small, loose grains curry pow- 
der o face powder epowdered adjective in the 
form of a powder powdered milk/sugar >See 
also: talcum powder 


come to/devolve/seize/take/wield power e 
considerable/enormous power 
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o«power?" /'pauo'/ noun 1 [CONTROL] [U] control or 
influence over people and events He likes to 
have power over people. 2 POLITICS [U] political 
control in a country They have been in power 
too long. o When did this government come to 
power (= start to control the country)? 3 [EN- 
ERGY] [U] energy, usually electricity, that is used 
to provide light, heat, etc nuclear power 
o Turn off the power at the main switch. 4 
POLITICS [C] a country that has a lot of influence 
over others a major world power 5 LAW [C, U] 
an official or legal right to do something [4 to 
do sth] It’s not in my power to stop him pub- 
lishing this book. 6 [STRENGTH] [U] strength or 
force economic/ military power 7 [ABILITY] [U] a 
natural ability £o lose the power of speech 8 
MATHEMATICS the number of times that a num- 
ber has to be multiplied by itself 2 to the fourth 
power is 2 times 2 times 2 times 2, which equals 
16. 9 do everything in your power to do sth to 
do everything that you are able and allowed to 
do I’ve done everything in my power to help 
him. 10 the powers that be important people 
who have authority over others See also: bal- 
ance of power 


power? /paus'/ verb [T] to supply energy to a 
machine and make it work [often passive] The 
clock is powered by two small batteries. 


‘power cut (also US power outage) noun [C] 
when the supply of electricity suddenly stops 


o«powerful /'pauof*l/ adjective 1 [CONTROL] A pow- 
erful person is able to control and influence 
people and events. a powerful man/woman 
2 [STRENGTH] having a lot of strength or force a 
powerful engine/weapon 3 [EFFECT] having a 
strong effect on people a powerful effect/in- 
fluence epowerfully adverb 


powerless /'pavalas/ adjective not able to con- 
trol events [+ to do sth] The police were power- 
less to stop the fighting. 


power outage /'pavor,autid3/ US (UK/US 
power cut) noun [C] when the supply of elec- 
tricity suddenly stops 


‘power station (also US power plant) noun [C] 
a place where electricity is produced 


‘power ,tool noun [C] a tool that uses electric- 
ity 

pp written abbreviation for pages See pp 10 - 12 
for more information. 

PR /,pi:'ar/ noun |U] abbreviation for public 
relations: writing and activities that are 
intended to make a person, company, or prod- 
uct more popular good/bad PR o a PR 
campaign 

practicable /'præktıkəbl/ adjective formal able 
to be done successfully It’s just not practicable 
to travel in this weather. 


o«practical’ /'prektrk*l/ adjective 1 [REAL] relating 
to real situations or actions and not to 
thoughts or ideas practical experience o They 
can offer practical help. 2 [SUITABLE] suitable or 
useful for a situation which may involve some 
difficulty practical clothes/shoes o Pale carpets 
just aren't practical if you have kids. 3 [POSSIBLE 
able to be done successfully a practical 
solution o The plan is simply not practical. 
4 [GOOD AT PLANNING] Someone who is practical 
is good at planning things and dealing with 


o«practice /'prektis/ noun 1 


pragmatic 


problems. She has a lot of interesting ideas but 
she’s not very practical. 5 [GOOD WITH HANDS] good 
at repairing and making things 

practical? /‘prektik:l/ noun [C] EDUCATION a les- 
son or examination in which you do or make 
something instead of only writing 


practicalities /,przektr'kelotiz/ noun [plural 
real situations or facts the practicalities of 
running your own business 


practicality / prekti'kelati/ noun [U] 1 [POSSIBLE 
the possibility that something can be done 
successfully I like the idea but I’m not sure 
about the practicality of it. 2 SUITABLE] how suit- 
able or useful something is for a situation 
which may involve some difficulty 

practical joke noun [C] a trick using actions 
and not words to make people laugh to play a 
practical joke on someone 


practically /'præktık-li/ adverb 1 [ALMOST] al- 
most It’s practically impossible to get there. 
o We see her practically every day. 2 [SUITABLE 
in a suitable or useful way We need to think 
practically. 


REPEATING| [U] when 
you repeat an activity to improve your ability 
We need a bit more practice before the concert. 
o I’ve got basketball practice tonight. 2 [ACTIVITY 
[C, U] what people do or how they do it busi- 
ness/ working practices |+ of + doing sth] the 
illegal practice of copying CDs [* to do sth] It 
is common practice to bury waste in landfills. 
3 [work] [C] a business in which several doctors 
or lawyers work together, or the work that 
they do a legal/medical practice 4 in practice 
If something is true in practice, this is the 
real situation. In practice, the new laws have 
had little effect. 5 be out of practice to not do 
something well because you have not done it 
recently 6 put something into practice to try a 
plan or idea Next month we will have a chance 
to put these ideas into practice. 


o«practise UK (US practice) /'praektis/ verb 1 [RE- 


PEAT] |I, T] to repeat something regularly in or- 
der to improve your ability You need to 
practise your pronunciation. o They're practis- 
ing for tomorrow's concert. 2 WORK] [I, T] to 
Work as a doctor or a lawyer fo practise med- 
icine/law 3 |CUSTOM/RELIGION] [T] to do some- 
thing regularly according to a custom, 
religion, or a set of rules to practise a relig- 
ion 4 practise what you preach to behave as 
well as you often tell other people they should 
behave I'd have more respect for him if he 
practised what he preached. 

practised UK (US practiced) /'prektist/ adjec- 
tive very good at doing something because you 
have done it so often She answered the ques- 
tions with practised ease. 

practising UK (US practicing). /'prektisin/ 
adjective a practising Catholic/Jew/Muslim, etc 
RELIGION someone who follows the rules of a 
religion 

practitioner /prek'tifno/ noun [C] formal 
someone who works as a doctor or a lawyer a 
medical practitioner DSee also: general practi- 
tioner 

pragmatic /preg'metik/ adjective doing things 
in a practical and realistic way and not using 
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pragmatism 


only ideas a pragmatic approach to a prob- 
lem 


pragmatism /'pregmotizm/ noun [U] when 
someone is pragmatic epragmatist noun [C] 
someone who is pragmatic 


prairie /'preari/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a large, flat 
area of land in North America that is usually 
covered in grass 


o«praise" /preiz/ verb [T] 1 to say that you admire 
someone or something, or that they are very 
good He praised the team's performance. 
o Residents praised the firemen for their swift 
action. 2 RELIGION to give respect and thanks 
to a god Praise God, no one was hurt. 


e be full of praise for/have nothing but 
praise for sb/ sth e glowing/high praise e 
praise for sb/sth e in praise of sth 


praise? /preiz/ noun [U] words you say to show 
that you admire someone or something They 
deserve praise for their achievements. o Her 
first novel won a lot of praise from the critics. 


praiseworthy /'preiz,wa:ói/ adjective formal 
deserving praise 


pram /prem/ noun |C] mainly UK a small ve- 
hicle with four wheels for carrying a baby 


prance /pra:ns/ verb [I] to walk or dance in a 
proud way, often because you want people to 
look at you She was prancing around in a 
bikini. 

prank /præņk/ noun [C] a trick that is intended 
to be funny 


prawn /pro:n/ noun [C] FOOD a small sea animal 
which you can eat, and which has a shell and 
ten legs 


pray /prei/ verb |I, T] 1 RELIGION to speak to a 
god in order to show your feelings or to ask 
for something Let us pray for all the sick chil- 
dren. [+ that] She prayed that God would for- 
give her. 2 to hope very much that something 
will happen We're just praying for rain. 


prayer /preo'/ noun 1 RELIGION [C] the words 
you say to a god Shall we say a prayer for 
him? 2 RELIGION [U] when you say words to a 
god They knelt in prayer. 


praying mantis / prenmp'mentis/ noun [C] a 
large green insect that holds its front legs to- 
gether when it is waiting to catch another in- 
sect 


preach /pri:t{/ verb 1 RELIGION [I, T] to talk toa 
group of people about a religious subject, usu- 
ally as a priest in a church to preach the gospel 
2 [I] to try to persuade people to believe or sup- 
port something, often in an annoying way 
S See also: practise what you preach 

preacher /'pri:t[»/ noun [C] RELIGION someone 
who speaks in public about a religious subject, 
especially someone whose job is to do this 

preamble /'pri:embl/ noun [C] formal an intro- 
duction to a speech or piece of writing 

Precambrian / pri:'kembrion/ adjective GEOL- 
OGY from the earliest period of time, between 


about 4,600 and 570 million years ago, from 
when the Earth was formed until the first 
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simple forms of life appeared the Precambrian 
era o Precambrian rocks 


precarious /pri'kearias/ adjective 1 [SITUATION] A 
precarious situation is likely to become worse. 
Many illegal immigrants are in a precarious 
position. 2 [NOT FIXED] not fixed and likely to fall 
That shelf looks a bit precarious. eprecariously 
adverb Her cup was balanced precariously 
on the arm of the chair. 


take [adequate/extra/necessary, etc] precau- 
tions e as a precaution e a sensible/wise pre- 
caution e a safety precaution e a precaution 
against sth 


precaution /pri'ks:{°n/ noun [C] 1 something 
that you do to prevent bad things happening 
in the future Driving alone at night can be 
dangerous, so always take precautions. 
o They called the doctor as a precaution. |+ of 
+ doing sth] He took the precaution of locking 
the door. eprecautionary adjective 2 a precau- 
tionary measure/step something that you do in 
order to prevent something bad from happen- 
ing 


precede /pri:'si:d/ verb [T] formal to happen or 
exist before something else [often passive] The 
formal ceremony was preceded by a parade. 
epreceding adjective [always before noun] hap- 
pening or coming before the preceding months 


precedence /'presid’ns/ noun [U] when some- 
one or something is considered more impor- 
tant than another person or thing to give 
precedence to something o Quality should 
take precedence over cost. 


precedent /'presid?nt/ noun |C, U] an action or 
decision that is used as an example when 
someone wants to do a similar thing in the fu- 
ture This decision has set an important legal 
precedent for other countries. 


precinct /'prissinkt/ noun 1 a pedestrian/shop- 
ping precinct UK an area in a town where there 
are shops and no cars are allowed 2 [C] US an 
area in a city that a particular group of police 
are responsible for, or the building in which 
they work the 45th precinct 


precincts /'pri:sinkts/ noun [plural] the area of 
land around a building, especially a large 
church the cathedral precincts 


precious’ /'prefos/ adjective 1 [IMPORTANT] very 
important to you His books are his most pre- 
cious possessions. 2 [VALUABLE] rare and very val- 
uable a precious vase © a precious metal/stone 


precious? /'prefos/ adverb precious fewllittle 
very little or very few of something We have 
precious little money at present. 


precious 'metal noun [C] a valuable metal 
such as gold 


precipice /'presipis/ noun [C] 1 [SITUATION] a dan- 
gerous situation that could lead to failure or 
harm The two countries stood on the precipice 
of war. 2 GEOGRAPHY a steep side of a moun- 
tain or high area of land 


precipitate’ /pri'sipiteit/. verb [T] formal to 
make something happen [often passive] The 
war was precipitated by an invasion. 
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precipitate? /pri'sipiteit/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a 
solid substance found in a liquid during a 
chemical reaction 


precipitation  /prisipiteif:n/ noun [U] 1 
GEOGRAPHY water which falls from the clouds 
towards the ground, especially as rain or snow 
Hail and sleet are types of precipitation. 2 
CHEMISTRY when a solid substance is formed in 
a liquid during a chemical reaction 


precis /'preisi:/ noun [C, U] formal LANGUAGE a 
report giving the main ideas of a piece of 
writing or speech 


oprecise /prr'sais/ adjective 1 [EXACT] exact and 
accurate precise details/instructions Opposite 
imprecise 2 to be precise used to give exact de- 
tails about something We met in 1994 - October 
first to be precise. 3 [EMPHASIS] [always before 
noun| used to emphasize something that you 
are referring to At that precise moment, the 
door opened. 


precisely /pri'saisli/ adverb 1 [EXACTLY] exactly 
at 6 o' clock precisely 2 |EMPHASIS| used to em- 
phasize something Tis is precisely the kind of 
thing I was hoping to avoid. 3 [AGREEMENT] used 
to agree with what someone else says "It’s not 
the shape I dislike, it's the colour. " "Precisely!" 


precision /pri'siz°n/ noun [U] when something 
is very exact and accurate She parked the car 
with great precision. 


preclude /pri'klu:d/ verb [T] formal to prevent 
something from happening [+ from + doing sth] 
His illness precludes him from taking part in 
any sports. 


precocious /pri'koofos/ adjective Children 
who are precocious have the confidence or 
skill of an adult. A precocious child, she went 
to university at the age of 15. 


preconceived / pri:kan'si:vd/ adjective Pre- 
conceived ideas are decided before the facts of 
a situation are known. preconceived ideas 


preconception / pri:kon'sepf*n/ noun [C] what 
you believe before you know the facts of a sit- 
uation People have so many preconceptions 
about unmarried mothers. 


precondition / pri:kan'difen/ noun [C] formal 
what must happen before something else can 
happen The ceasefire is a precondition for 
peace talks. 


precursor / pri:'ka:so'/ noun [|C] formal some- 
thing which happens or exists before some- 
thing else and influences its development 
Infection with HIV is a precursor to AIDS. 


predate / pri:'deit/ verb [T] to exist or happen 
before something else The drinking of alcohol 
predates the Greeks and Romans. 


predator /'predoto/ noun [C] an animal that 
kills and eats other animals 


predatory /'predotri/ adjective 1 A predatory 
person tries to get things from other people in 
a way that is unfair. 2 BIOLOGY A predatory 
animal kills and eats other animals. 

predecessor /'pri:diseso/ @ /'predosesor/ 
noun |C] 1 [PERSON] the person who was in a job 
or position before He seems a lot better than 
his predecessor. 2 [THING] something that existed 


predominant 


before another, similar thing T'he predecessors 
to these computers were much larger and heav- 
ier. 


predetermined / pri:di'ts:mind/ adjective for- 
mal decided before They met at a predeter- 
mined time and place. 


predeterminer / pri:di'to:mina/ noun [C] LAN- 
GUAGE a word that is used before a determiner 
to give more information about a noun. For 
example ‘all’ in ‘all these children’ is a prede- 
terminer. 


face a predicament e explain your predica- 
ment e be in a predicament 


predicament /pri'dikomont/ noun [C] a prob- 
lem or a difficult situation I sympathize with 
your predicament. 


predicate /'predikot/ noun [C] LANGUAGE the 
part of a sentence which gives information 
about the subject. In the sentence ‘We went to 
the airport.’, ‘went to the airport’ is the pred- 
icate. 


predicative /pri'dikotiv/ adjective LANGUAGE A 
predicative adjective comes after a verb. In the 
sentence ‘She is happy.’, ‘happy’ is a predica- 
tive adjective. Compare attributive 


predict /pri'dikt/ verb [T] to say what you think 
will happen in the future Companies are pre- 
dicting massive profits. |+ (that)| They predicted 
that the temperature would reach 80 degrees 
today. 


predictable /pri'diktabl/ adjective happening 
or behaving in a way that you expect and not 
unusual or interesting a predictable result 
o She's so predictable. SOpposite unpredictable 
epredictably adverb 


make a prediction e an accurate /gloomy 
prediction e a prediction about sth e a predic- 
tion of [disaster/an improvement, etc] 


prediction /prr'dikf?n/ noun [C, UJ when you 
say what you think will happen in the future 
I wouldn't like to make any predictions about 
the result of this match. 


predictive 'texting noun [U] when your mo- 
bile phone suggests words automatically while 
you use it to write a text message (- a written 
message sent from one mobile phone to an- 
other) 


predilection /,pri:dr'lekf*n/. noun [C] formal 
when you like something very much She has 
a predilection for chocolate. 


predisposed / pri:di'spauzd/ adjective be pre- 
disposed to sth to be more likely than other 
people to have a medical problem or to behave 
in a particular way Some people are predis- 
posed to addiction. epredisposition 
/,prixdispe'zif?n/ noun [C] when you are likely 
to have a medical problem or to behave in a 
particular way people with a predisposition 
to heart disease 


predominant /pri'dpminent/ adjective more 
important or noticeable than others He has 
played a predominant role in these talks. 
epredominance /pri'dominons/ noun [U] when 
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predominantly 


something is more important or noticeable 
than others the predominance of English on the 
Internet 


predominantly = /pri'dommontli/ adverb 
mostly or mainly a predominantly Asian com- 
munity 


predominate /pri'domineit/ verb [I] to be the 
largest in number or the most important Olive 
trees predominate in this area. 


pre-eminent / pri:'emmant/ adjective more 
important or better than others a pre-eminent 
artist/scholar epre-eminence /,pri:'emiīnəns/ 
noun |U] when someone or something is much 
more important or better than others 

pre-empt / pri:'empt/ verb [T] to do something 
before something else happens in order to pre- 
vent it or reduce its effect epre-emptive adjec- 
tive preventing something else from 
happening to take pre-emptive action 

preen /pri:n/ verb |I, T] 1 
or preens itself, it makes its feathers clean and 
tidy. 2 [PERSON] to try to look attractive [often 
reflexive] The actors preened themselves in the 
dressing room. 

pre-existing / prisig'zistiy/ adjective existing 
before something else a pre-existing medical 
condition 


prefabricated / pri:'febrikeitid/ adjective a 
prefabricated building/home/house, etc a build- 
ing that has already been partly built when it 
is put together 


preface /'prefis/ noun [C] LITERATURE a piece of 
writing at the beginning of a book that ex- 
plains why it was written 


prefect /'prifekt/ noun [C] EDUCATION in the 
UK, an older student in a school who has 
special duties and some authority 

o»prefer /pri'fsr/ verb [T] preferring, past pre- 
ferred 1 to like someone or something more 
than another person or thing J prefer dogs to 
cats. [+ doing sth] She prefers watching tennis 
to playing. 2 would prefer used to say what you 
want or ask someone what they want [+ to do 
sth] I’d prefer to go alone. o Would you prefer 
red or white wine? 


prefer 
Remember that prefer is often followed by to do sth 
or doing sth. 
I prefer to walk. 
I prefer walking. 
Lprefer-walk. 
preferable /'prefrabl/ adjective better or more 


suitable Staying at home is preferable to 
going out with someone you don't like. 


preferably /'pretrobli/ adverb if possible 
Serve the pudding with ice cream, preferably 
ill 


express/have a preference ea clear/marked 
preference e a personal preference e a pref- 
erence for sth 


preference /'pref*rns/ noun 1 [C, U] when you 
like something or someone more than another 


O= Important words to learn 


person or thing personal preferences o We 
have white and brown bread. Do you have a 
preference? o I have a preference for dark- 
haired men. 2 give preference to sb to give 
special treatment to someone Hospitals must 
give preference to urgent cases. 


preferential / pref*r'enf*l/ adjective preferen- 
tial treatment If you are given preferential 
treatment, you are treated in a better way 
than other people. There were complaints that 
some guests had been given preferential treat- 
ment. 


prefix /'pri:fiks/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a group of 
letters that you add to the beginning of a word 
to make another word. In the word ‘unimpor- 
tant’, ‘un-’ is a prefix. 2See Extra help page Word 
formation on page Centre 28. 2 Compare suffix 


pregnancy /'pregnonsi/ noun [C, U] BIOLOGY 
when a woman is pregnant 


BIRD] If a bird preenso-pregnant /'pregnont/ adjective 1 BIOLOGY A 


pregnant woman has a baby developing inside 
her uterus. £o get pregnant o She's five months 
pregnant. 2 a pregnant pause/silence a pause or 
silence full of meaning that is not said in 
words 


preheat /pri:'hi:t/ verb [T] FOOD to heat an oven 
to a particular temperature before putting 
food in it Preheat the oven to 180 degrees. 
prehistoric / pri:hi'storik/ adjective relating to 
a time in the past before there were written 
records of events prehistoric remains 


encounter/experience/face 
prejudice against sb 


prejudice’ /'pred3adis/ noun [C, U] when some- 
one dislikes a group of people or treats them 
unfairly because they are a different race, sex, 
religion, etc racial prejudice o prejudice 
against women 

prejudice? /'predzadis/ verb [T] 1 [PERSON] to 
influence someone in an unfair way so that 
they have a bad opinion of someone or some- 
thing Her comments may have prejudiced the 
voters against him. 2 [SITUATION] to have a 
harmful effect on a situation Newspaper re- 
ports have prejudiced the trial. 

prejudiced /'pred3adist/ adjective feeling dis- 
like for a group of people or treating them un- 
fairly because they are a different race, sex, 
religion, etc Are the police prejudiced against 
black people? 

preliminary /pri‘limin*ri/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] done or happening in order to pre- 
pare for the main event or activity a 
preliminary discussion/meeting epreliminary 
noun |C] something that you do at the start of 
an event or activity 


prelude /'prelju:d/ noun 1 a prelude to sth 
something that happens before another event 
or activity, usually as an introduction to it 
There are hopes that the talks are a prelude to 
an agreement. 2 MUSIC [C] a short piece of mu- 
sic that introduces the main piece 


premature /'premot[o/ @ /,pritmo'tur/ adjec- 
tive happening too soon or before the 
usual time premature ageing/death o a 


prejudice e 
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premature baby [+ to do sth] It seems a bit pre- 
mature to start talking about it already. epre- 
maturely adverb He died prematurely of cancer. 


premeditated / pri:'mediteitid/ adjective LAW 
If a crime is premeditated, it is planned. pre- 
meditated murder © a premeditated attack 


premenstrual / pri:'menstrual/ adjective 
HEALTH related to the time just before a 
woman’s period (= monthly blood from the 
uterus) premenstrual syndrome/tension 

premier’ /'premia‘/ (9) /pri'mir/ noun [C] POLI- 
TICS the leader of a government the Chinese 
premier epremiership noun [U] the period in 
which someone is premier 

premier? /'premi»/ @ /pri'mir/ adjective [al- 
ways before noun] best or most important the 
city's premier hotel 


premiere /'premies‘/ © /pri'mir/ noun [C] the 
first public performance of a film, play, etc a 
film premiere o the world premiere epremiere 
verb |I, T] [often passive] The opera was premi- 
ered in Paris. 


the Premiership /'premio,[1p/ noun SPORT the 
group of the best English football teams who 
compete against each other 


premise /'premis/ noun [C] formal an idea that 
you use to support another theory 


premises /'premisiz/ noun [plural] the land or 
buildings used by an organization We're mov- 
ing to new premises. o Smoking is not allowed 
anywhere on the premises. 


premium?! /'pri:miam/ noun 1 FINANCE [C] an 
amount of money you pay for insurance 
(= payments for an accident or illness) How 
much is the monthly premium? 2 |C] an amount 
or rate that is higher than average You pay a 
premium for apartments in the city centre. 3 be 
at a premium If something useful is at a pre- 
mium, there is not enough of it. Time is at a 
premium just before the start of exams. 4 place! 
put a premium on sth to consider a quality or 
achievement as very important She puts a 
premium on honesty. 


premium? /'prizmiom/ adjective [always before 
noun] A premium product is of a higher quality 
or value than others. premium beer/cigars 


premolar / pri:'moulo'/ 
noun |C] ANATOMY one 
of the two teeth in 
front of the molars 
(= large teeth at the 
back of the mouth) in 
the mouths of humans 
and some other ani- 
mals, used for chewing 
food See picture at skull 


premonition premolar 
/,preme'nif?n/ noun [C] a feeling that some- 
thing, especially something unpleasant, is go- 
ing to happen to have a premonition o a 
premonition of disaster 


prenatal / pri:neitl/ US (UK antenatal) adjec- 
tive HEALTH relating to pregnant women before 
their babies are born prenatal care 

preoccupation /pri: pkjo'perf*n/ noun 1 [THINK 
worry] [C, U] when you think or worry about 
something so much that you do not think 


prep school 


about other things a preoccupation with 
death/food 2 [THING] [C] something that you 
think or worry about a lot His main preoccu- 
pations are football and women. 

preoccupied / pri:'pkjapaid/ adjective think- 
ing or worrying about something a lot She’s 
been very preoccupied recently. o He's far too 
preoccupied with his own problems to notice 
mine. epreoccupy /,pri:'pkjapai/ verb [T] If 
something preoccupies you, you think or 
worry about it a lot. 


prepaid /pri:'peid/ adjective FINANCE If some- 
thing is prepaid, you pay for it before a par- 
ticular time. Susan just got prepaid tickets for 
the show next weekend. 


o«preparation / prepr'erf*n/ noun [U] the things 
that you do or the time that you spend 
preparing for something Did you do much 
preparation for your interview? o He's been 
painting the outside of the house in 


preparation for winter. o the preparation of 
the document 


begin/finalize/make preparations e final/ 
last-minute preparations e preparations are 
underway e preparations for sth 


preparations /prepor'eif:nz/ noun [plural] 
things that you do to get ready for something 
wedding preparations o We've been making 
preparations for the journey. o I've been busy 
with last-minute preparations for our trip. 


preparatory /pri'perot*ri/ adjective done in or- 
der to get ready for something preparatory 
work 


pre'paratory school noun [C] formal EDUCA- 
TION a prep school the Perse Prep School, Cam- 
bridge 
o“prepare /pri'peo'/ verb 1 [GET READY] |I, T] to get 
someone or something ready for something 
that will happen in the future They're prepar- 
ing for the big match. o We're preparing the 
students for their end-of-year exam. |+ to do sth] 
I was busy preparing to go on holiday. 2 pre- 
pare yourself to make yourself ready to deal 
with a difficult situation Prepare yourself for 
a shock. 3 FOOD [T] to make food ready to be 
eaten to prepare lunch 


prepared /pri'peod/ adjective 1 ready to deal 
with a situation I wasn't prepared for the 
cold. 2 he prepared to do sth to be willing to do 
something You must be prepared to work hard. 

prepayment / pri:'permant/ noun [U] FINANCE 
payment for goods before they are received 


preponderance /prr'pondrns/ noun formal a 
preponderance of sth when there is a larger 
amount of one thing than of others There is a 
preponderance of older people in this area. 

preposition /,prepo'zif:n/ noun [C] LANGUAGE 
a word or group of words that is used before 
a noun or pronoun to show place, direction, 
time, etc. For example ‘on’ in ‘Your keys are 
on the table.’ is a preposition. 

preposterous  /prií'postros/ adjective 
tremely stupid That’s a preposterous idea! 

prep school /'prepsku:l/ noun [C] EDUCATION 
1inthe UK, a private school for children aged 


ex- 
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prerequisite 


between 8 and 13 2 in the US, a private school 
which prepares students for college 


prerequisite / pri:'rekwizit/ noun [C] formal 
something that is necessary in order for some- 
thing else to happen or exist Trust is a pre- 
requisite for any sort of relationship. 


prerogative /pri'rogativ/ noun [C] formal 
something that you have the right to do be- 
cause of who you are Alex makes the decisions 
- that's his prerogative as company director. 


Presbyterian /,prezbi'tiorion/ adjective RELIG- 
ION belonging or relating to a type of Christian 
church with elected groups of local members 
involved in the official organization of local 
churches ePresbyterian noun [C] 


pre-school /'pri:sku:1/ adjective [always before 
noun| EDUCATION relating to children who are 
too young to go to school pre-school chil- 
dren/education epre-school noun [C] a school 
for children younger than five years old 


prescribe /pri'skraib/ verb [T] 1 HEALTH to say 
what medical treatment someone needs [often 
passive] Painkillers are the most common drugs 
prescribed by doctors in Britain. 2 formal to 
say officially what people must do rules pre- 
scribed by law 


prescription /pri'skripf*n/ noun 1 HEALTH [C] a 
piece of paper saying what medicine someone 
needs or the medicine itself a doctor's pre- 
scription 2 HEALTH on prescription UK (US by 
prescription) If you get a medicine on prescrip- 
tion, you only get it if you have a written in- 
struction from your doctor. 


prescriptive /pri'skriptiv/ adjective formal 
saying exactly what must happen The govern- 
ment’s homework guidelines are too prescrip- 
ti 


the presence of sb/sth e in the presence of sb/ 
sth 


presence /'prez»ns/ noun 1 [IN A PLACE] [U] when 

someone or something is in a place She signed 

the document in the presence of two witnesses. 
2 [POLICE/SOLDIERS] [no plural] a group of police or 
soldiers who are watching or controlling a sit- 
uation a strong police presence 3 [QUALITY] [U] a 
quality that makes people notice and admire 
you 4 presence of mind the ability to deal with 
a difficult situation quickly and effectively She 
had the presence of mind to press the alarm. 
5 make your presence felt to have a strong effect 
on other people The new police chief has really 
made his presence felt. 


o«present' /'preznt/ adjective 1 be present to be 


in a particular place The whole family was 
present. 2 [always before noun] happening or ex- 
isting now the present situation o What is your 
present occupation? 3 present tense LANGUAGE 
the form of the verb which is used to show 
hat happens or exists n 


 buy/get/give sb/wrap (up) a present e a 
present for/from sb e a birthday/wedding 
present 


o«present? /'preznt/ noun 1 the present a the 
period of time that is happening now The play 


O= Important words to learn 


is set in the present. b LANGUAGE the form of 
the verb which is used to show what happens 
or exists now 2 [C] something that you give to 
someone, usually for a particular occasion a 
birthday/wedding present o to give someone 
a present 3 at present now At present she's 
working abroad. 


present? /pri'zent/ verb [T] 1 [GIVE] to give some- 
thing to someone, often at a formal ceremony 
to present a prize o They presented her with 
a bouquet. 2 [INFORMATION] to give people infor- 
mation in a formal way He presented the re- 
port to his colleagues. 3 present a danger/threat/ 
problem, etc to cause a danger/threat/ 
problem, etc The final exam may present some 
problems. 4 [rv/RADIO|] UK (US host) to introduce 
a television or radio programme He presents a 
weekly sports quiz. 5 |PLAY/FILM| to show a new 
play or film The school is presenting ‘West Side 
Story’ this term. 6 |INTRODUCE] to introduce some- 
one formally May I present my daughters? 
7 [OPPORTUNITY] If an opportunity presents itself, 
it becomes possible. I'd be happy to go to New 
York, if the opportunity presented itself. 


presentable /pri'zentabl/ adjective looking 
clean and tidy enough He was looking quite 
presentable in his jacket and tie. 


presentation / prez’n'te1{*n/ noun 1 [SHOW] [U] 
the way something is arranged or shown to 
people Presentation is important if you want 
people to buy your products. 2 [TALK] [C] a talk 
giving information about something a sales 
presentation © She gave an excellent presen- 
tation. 3 [CEREMONY] [C] a formal ceremony at 
which you give someone something a pres- 
entation ceremony 


present-day / prezant'de1/ adjective existing 
now present-day attitudes 


presenter /pri'zenta'/ UK (US host) noun [C] 
someone who introduces a radio or television 
programme 


presently /'prezontli/ adverb 1 NOW| formal 

now He's presently living with his parents. 
2 [SOON] old-fashioned soon or after a short time 
I'll be back presently. 


present par'ticiple UK (US present 'partici- 
ple) noun [C] LANGUAGE the form of a verb that 
ends with ‘-ing’ 


the present ‘perfect noun LANGUAGE the 
form of the verb that is used to show actions 
or events that have happened in a period of 
time up to now. The sentence ‘I have never 
been to Australia.’ is in the present perfect. 


preservation / preza'veif*n/ noun [U] when 
you keep something the same or prevent it 
from being damaged or destroyed the preser- 
vation of peace © the preservation of wildlife 


preservative /pri'zs:vativ/ noun [C, U] FOOD a 
substance used to prevent decay in food or in 
wood 


preserve" /pri'zs:v/ verb [T] 1 to keep some- 
thing the same or prevent it from being dam- 
aged or destroyed to preserve peace o to 
preserve the environment 2 FOOD to add sub- 
stances to something so that it stays in good 
condition for a long time fo preserve food/wood 
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preserve? /pri'zs:v/ noun 1 FOOD [C, U] UK (US 
preserves) a sweet food made from fruit, sugar, 
and water apricot/strawberry preserve 2 [no 
plural] an activity which only a particular 
group of people can do Sport used to be a male 
preserve. 0 Owning racehorses is the preserve 
of the rich. 3 ENVIRONMENT [|C] mainly US an 
area where wild animals and plants are pro- 
tected 


preside /pri'zaid/ verb [I] to be officially re- 
sponsible for a formal meeting or ceremony 
An elderly priest presided at the marriage 
ceremony. 
preside over sth phrasal verb to be in charge 
of a situation, especially a formal meeting or 
legal trial The case was presided over by a 
senior judge. 


presidency /'prezidonsi/ noun POLITICS 1 [C] 
the period when someone is president Her 
presidency lasted seven years. 2 the presidency 
the job of being president He won the presi- 
dency by a wide margin. 


o«president /'prezid»nt/ noun [C] 1 POLITICS the 
highest political position in some countries, 
usually the leader of the government President 
Clinton 2 the person in charge of a company 
or organization DSee also: vice president 


presidential /;prezi'denf'l/ adjective POLITICS 
relating to the president of a country a pres- 
idential campaign 


o«press! /pres/ verb 1 [l, T] to push some- 


thing firmly Press the button to start the ma- 
chine. o He pressed his face against the window. 
2 [PERSUADE] [T] to try hard to persuade someone 
to do something [+ to do sth] The committee 
pressed him to reveal more information. o We 
pressed him for an answer but he refused. 
3 press charges LAW to complain officially 
about someone in a court of law The family 
decided not to press charges against him. 
4 [MAKE SMOOTH] [T] to make clothes smooth by 
ironing them / need to press these trousers. 
5 [MAKE FLAT] [T] to make something flat by put- 
ting something heavy on it for a long time fo 
press fruit/flowers 6 press a case/claim to try to 
make people accept your demands 

press ahead/forward/on phrasal verb to con- 
tinue to do something in a determined way 
They're determined to press ahead with their 
plans despite opposition. 


press? /pres/ noun 1 the press newspapers and 
magazines, or the people who write them the 
local/national press o press reports 2 good/ 
bad press praise or criticism from newspapers, 
magazines, television, etc She's had a lot of 
bad press recently. 3 [BUSINESS] [C] a business that 
prints and sells books Cambridge University 
Press 4 [PRINT] [C] (also printing press) a machine 
used to print books, newspapers, and maga- 
zines 5 [MAKE FLAT] [no plural] when you make 
cloth flat and smooth with a piece of equip- 
ment Can you give these trousers a press? 


‘press conference noun |C] a meeting at 
which someone officially gives information to 
the newspapers, television, etc £o call/hold a 
press conference 


pressed /prest/ adjective be pressed for time/ 
money to not have much time/money 


opressure’ /'prefo'/ noun 1 


presume 


pressing /'presin/ adjective A pressing prob- 
lem or situation needs to be dealt with imme- 
diately. a pressing need for housing 


‘press release noun [C] an official piece of 
information that is given to newspapers, 
television, etc 


‘press stud noun [C] a metal or plastic object 
used to fasten clothes, made of two small 
round parts which are pressed together 


press-up /'presap/ UK (US push-up) noun |C] 
SPORT a physical exercise in which you lie 
facing the floor and use your hands to push 
your body up 


face/feel pressure e be under/come under 
pressure e pressure on sb e pressure from sb 
e pressure for sth 


MAKE SOMEONE DO] [U] 
when someone tries to make someone else do 
something by arguing, persuading, etc pub- 
lic/political pressure |+ to do sth] Teachers 
are under increasing pressure to work longer 
hours. o The government is facing pressure 
from environmental campaigners. 2 [PROBLEMS 
[C, U] difficult situations that make you feel 
worried or unhappy the pressures of work 
o He's been under a lot of pressure recently. 3 
PHYSICS [C, U] the force that a liquid or gas pro- 
duces when it presses against an area water 
pressure 4 PHYSICS [U] the force that you pro- 
duce when you push something 5 put pressure 
on sb to try to force someone to do something 
[+ to do sth] They're putting pressure on me to 
make a decision. 2See also: blood pressure, peer 
pressure 


pressure? /'pre[o/ (also UK pressurize, -ise 
/‘pref*raiz/) verb [T] to try to force someone to 
do something [often passive + into + doing sth] 
We will not be pressured into making a deci- 
sion. 


‘pressure cooker noun |C] a pan with a lid 
which you use to cook food quickly in steam 


‘pressure group noun [C] POLITICS a group of 
people who try to influence what the public or 
the government think about something 


pressurize UK (also -ise) /'preJ*raiz/ verb [T] to 
try to force someone to do something [often 
passive + into + doing sth] He was pressurized 
into signing the agreement. 


pressurized (also UK -ised) /'prefaraizd/ adjec- 
tive PHYSICS containing air or gas that is kept 
at a controlled pressure a pressurized con- 
tainer 


prestige /pres'ti:3/ noun [U] when people feel 
respect and admiration for you, often because 
you are successful His company has gained 
international prestige. eprestigious /pres'tid3as/ 
adjective respected and admired, usually be- 
cause of being important a prestigious 
award © a prestigious university 

presumably /pri'zju:mabli/ adverb used to say 
what you think is the likely situation Presum- 
ably he just forgot to send the letter. 

presume /pri'zju:m/ verb 1 [T] to think that 
something is likely to be true, although you 
are not certain [+ (that)] J presume that you've 
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presumption 


done your homework. 2 be presumed dead/in- 
nocent, etc If someone is presumed dead/in- 
nocent, etc, it seems very likely that they are 
dead/innocent, etc. 3 presume to do sth formal 
to do something that you do not have the right 
or the skills to do I certainly wouldn't presume 
to tell you how to do your job. 


presumption /pri'zamp[?n/ noun 1 BELIEF] [C] 
when you believe that something is true with- 
out any proof [+ (that)] 7 object to the presump- 
tion that young people are only interested in 
pop music. 2 [BEHAVIOUR] [U] behaviour that is 
rude and does not show respect 


presumptuous  /pr'zamptfuos/ adjective 
Someone who is presumptuous confidently 
does things that they have no right to do. It 


O= Important words to learn 


prevail on/upon sb to do sth phrasal verb 
formal to persuade someone to do something 
that they do not want to do He was eventually 
prevailed upon to accept the appointment. 

prevailing /pri'veilip/ adjective [always before 
noun] 1 existing a lot in a particular group, 
area, or at a particular time a prevailing 
attitude/mood 2 a prevailing wind a wind that 
usually blows in a particular place 


prevalent /'prev:lont/ adjective existing a lot 
in a particular group, area, or at a particular 
time These diseases are more prevalent among 
young children. eprevalence /'prevslons/ noun 
[U] when something exists a lot in a particular 
group, area, or at a particular time the preva- 
lence of smoking among teenagers 


was a bit presumptuous of her to take the carouprevent /pri'vent/ verb [T] to stop something 


without asking. 


presuppose / pri:so'pouz/ verb [T] formal If an 
idea or situation presupposes something, that 
thing must be true for the idea or situation to 
Work. 


pre-teen /pri:'tim/ noun [C] SOCIETY a boy or 
girl between the ages of 9 and 12 a magazine 
for pre-teens epre-teen adjective pre-teen fash- 
ions 

pretence UK (US pretense) /pri'tens/ noun 1 [U] 
when you make someone believe something 
that is not true I can’t keep up the pretence 
(= continue pretending) any longer. o They 
made absolutely no pretence of being inter- 
ested. 2 under false pretences If you do some- 
thing under false pretences, you do it when 
you have lied about who you are or what you 
are doing. The police charged him with obtain- 
ing money under false pretences. 


o«pretend /pri'tend/ verb |I, T] to behave as if 
something is true when it is not [+ (that)] 7 
can't pretend that I like him. |+ to do sth] Were 
you just pretending to be interested? 


pretense /pri'tens/ noun US spelling of pre- 
tence 


pretension /prr'ten[?n/ noun [C, U] when you 
try to seem better or more important than you 
really are [usually plural] He seems to be without 
pretensions of any sort. 


pretentious /pritenfos/ adjective trying to 
seem more important or clever than you really 
are a pretentious film 


pretext /'pri:tekst/ noun [C] a false reason that 
you use to explain why you are doing some- 
thing I called her on the pretext of needing 
some information. 


o«pretty' /'priti/ adverb informal 1 quite, but not 
extremely The traffic was pretty bad. o I'm 
pretty sure they'll accept. 2 pretty much/well 
almost We've pretty much finished here. 


opretty? /'priti/ adjective 1 [WOMAN] If a woman 

or girl is pretty, she is attractive. Your daugh- 

ter is very pretty. 2 [OBJECT] If a place or an object 

is pretty, it is pleasant to look at. a pretty little 

village 

prevail /pri'veil/ verb [I] formal 1 [CONTROL] to get 

control or influence We can only hope that 

common sense will prevail. 2 [BE COMMON|to be 

common among a group of people The use of 
guns prevails among the gangs in this area. 


happening or to stop someone doing some- 
thing to prevent accidents/crime [+ from + doing 
sth] Members of the public were prevented from 
entering the building. epreventable adjective If 
something is preventable, it can be prevented. 


prevent 
Prevent should not be followed by ‘to do sth’. 


We must prevent such a disaster from happen- 
ing again. 
(hep ene ee ge eee 


again. 


protect or prevent? 
Protect means to keep someone or something safe from 
bad things. 


You should wear sunscreen to protect your skin. 
Prevent means to stop something from happening. 


Wearing sunscreen can help prevent skin 
cancer. 


preventative /pri'ventativ/ adjective another 
word for preventive 


prevention /pri'venf*n/ noun [U] when you 
stop something happening or stop someone 
doing something crime prevention o the 
prevention of diseases 


preventive /pri'ventiv/ (also preventative) ad- 
jective Preventive action is intended to stop 
something before it happens. preventive 
measures © preventive medicine 


preview /'pri:vju:/ noun [C] 1 [FIRST SHOWING] an 
opportunity to see a film, play, etc before it is 
shown to the public 2 [ADVERTISEMENT] a short 
film that advertises a film or television pro- 
gramme epreview verb [T] 


oprevious /'pri:vias/ adjective existing or hap- 


pening before something or someone else the 
previous day/year © a previous attempt © his 
previous marriage epreviously adverb He pre- 
viously worked as a teacher. 

prey’ /prei/ noun 1 [U] an animal that is hunted 
and killed by another animal 2 fall prey to sth 
to be hurt or deceived by something or some- 
one bad See also: bird of prey 


prey? /prei/ verb 
prey on sth phrasal verb If an animal preys on 
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another animal, it catches it and eats it. 
Spiders prey on flies and other small insects. 
prey on/upon sb pArasal verb to hurt or de- 
ceive people who are weak and easy to deceive 
These young thieves prey on the elderly. 


charge/increase/pay/put up prices e prices 
fall e an average/exorbitant/high/low/ 
reasonable price 


oprice’ /prars/ noun 1 FINANCE [C] the amount of 
money that you pay to buy something high/ 
low prices o House prices are falling/rising. 
o The price of fuel has gone up again. 2 [no 
plural] the unpleasant results that you must ac- 
cept or experience for getting or doing some- 
thing Suspension from the club was a high/ 
small price to pay (- very bad/not very bad 
thing to experience) for his mistake. 3 at a price 
If you can get something at a price, you have 
to pay a lot of money for it. False passports are 
available, at a price. 4 at any price If you want 
something at any price, you will do anything 
to get it. She wanted the job at any price. 


price or prize? 

These two words sound very similar but have different 
spellings and very different meanings - be careful not to 
confuse them. 


Price means 'the amount of money that you pay to buy 
something'. 


The price of oil has risen by 20%. 


Prize means 'something valuable that is given to some- 
one who wins a competition or who has done good 
work'. 


She won first prize in the competition. 


price? /prais/ verb [T] FINANCE to say what the 
price of something is [often passive] The book 
is priced at $40. 


‘price fixing noun [U] LAW, FINANCE an agree- 
ment that is usually not legal, where compa- 
nies all sell goods at a particular price in order 
to keep prices high 


priceless /'praislos/ adjective 1 VALUABLE] very 
valuable a priceless  antique/painting 
2 [IMPORTANT] very important or useful A trip 
round the world is a priceless opportunity. 


‘price skimming noun [U] FINANCE, ECONOMICS 
the practice of selling a new product at a high 
price 

Iprice tag (also 'price;ticket) noun [C] a piece of 
paper attached to a product that shows the 
amount a product costs 

pricey (also pricy) /'praisi/ adjective informal 
expensive That jacket's a bit pricey! 

prick /prik/ verb [T] to make a very small hole 
in something with a sharp object Prick the 
potatoes all over before baking. o I pricked my 
finger on a pin. eprick noun [C] The injection 
won't hurt - you'll just feel a slight prick. 

prickle’ /'prikl/ noun [C] a sharp point on the 
surface of some plants or the skin of some 
animals 


prickle? /'prikl/ verb [I] If part of your body 
prickles, it feels as if a lot of sharp points are 


o«pride’ /praid/ noun [U] 1 


primary colour 


touching it because you are frightened or ex- 
cited. a prickling sensation 


prickly /'prikli/ adjective 1 [SHARP] covered with 
prickles a prickly bush 2 [UNFRIENDLY] informal 
A prickly person or relationship is unfriendly 
or difficult to deal with. 


pricy /'prari/ adjective another spelling of 
pricey 


take pride in sth e a sense/source of pride e 
great pride e sb's pride at/in sth 


SATISFACTION] a feeling 
of satisfaction at your achievements or the 
achievements of your family or friends She felt 
a great sense of pride as she watched him ac- 
cept the award. o The whole community takes 
pride in (= feels proud about) the school. 
2 [RESPECT] the respect that you feel for yourself 
Defeat in the World Cup has badly damaged 
national pride. 3 [IMPORTANCE] the belief that 
you are better or more important than other 
people His pride prevented him from asking for 
help. 4 sb's pride and joy something or someone 
that is very important to you He spends hours 
cleaning that motorcycle - it's his pride and joy. 
5 have/take pride of place If something takes 
pride of place, you put it in the best position 
so that it can be seen easily. A photo of her 
grandchildren took pride of place on the wall. 
6 swallow your pride to decide to do some- 
thing although it will embarrass you He swal- 
lowed his pride and asked if he could have his 
old job back. 


pride? /praid/ verb 
pride yourself on sth/doing sth phrasal verb to 
feel satisfaction at a quality or skill that you 
have The company prides itself on having the 
latest technology. 


priest /pri:st/ noun [C] RELIGION someone who 
performs religious duties and ceremonies 


the priesthood /'pri:sthud/ noun RELIGION the 
job of being a priest 

prim /prim/ adjective Someone who is prim be- 
haves in a very formal way and is easily 
shocked by anything rude. Sarah wouldn't 
find that funny - she's far too prim and proper 
(= shocked by anything rude). eprimly adverb 


prima donna / pri:mo'dpn5/ noun [C] someone 
who behaves badly and expects to get every- 
thing they want because they think that they 
are very important 

primal /'pramvl/ adjective formal very basic, or 
relating to the time when human life on Earth 
began primal instincts 


primarily /prai'merli/ adverb mainly She's 
known primarily as a novelist but she also 
writes poetry. 

primary /'pramvri/ adjective [always before 
noun| most important Her primary responsibil- 
ity is to train new employees. 


primary? /'pramvri/ noun [C] POLITICS a vote in 
which people in a political party in the US 
choose the person who will represent them in 
an election 


iprimary 'colour UK (US 'primary color) noun 
[C] ART, DT one of the three colours, which in 
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paint, etc are red, blue, and yellow, that can prince /prins/ noun [C] 1 [SON] the son of a king 


be mixed together to make any other colour or queen, or one of their close male relatives 
primary con'sumer noun [C] BIOLOGY an Prince Edward 2 [RULER| the male ruler of a 
animal that eats plants and therefore changes small country 
the energy from the sun that is stored in princely /'prmsli/ adjective a princely sum a 
plants into meat that can be eaten by other large amount of money Jt cost the princely sum 
animals of £2 million. 
primary pro'ducer noun |C] BIOLOGY in the princess /prin'ses/ (9 /'prinsas/ noun [C] 
food chain, a plant that produces food from 1 [DAUGHTER] the daughter of a king or queen, or 
the sun and is then eaten one of their close female relatives 2 [WIFE] the 


‘primary school (also US elementary school) wife of a prince 
noun [C] EDUCATION a school for children aged principal’ /'prinsopi/ adjective [always before 


5 to 11 noun] main, or most important Her principal 
the 'primary sector noun FINANCE, ECONOM- reason for moving is to be nearer her mother. 

Ics industry which involves collecting and principal? /'prinsap:l/ noun [C] EDUCATION the 

selling natural things, for example crops, rock person in charge of a school or college 


and wood, often in order for them to be made inci i — ; 
; rincipality / lot [s t 
into something else 2 Compare the secondary sec- P bei Py ie plod Tami S (SORRY 


tor I : 
à " principally /'prinsop!li/ adverb mainly The ad- 
primate n rc amm igo vertising campaign is aimed principally at 


keys and people, which have large brains and 

hands and feet developed for climbing 
prime" /praim/ adjective [always before noun] stick to your principles e a guiding principle 
1 [MAIN] main, or most important the prime sus- © be against sb's principles e be a matter of 
pect in a murder investigation 2 [BEST] of the principle 


best quality The hotel is in a prime location o. 5rinciple /'prinsəpl/ noun 1 [MORAL RULE] [C, U) a 


women. 


in the city centre. 3 a prime example a very good rule or belief which influences your behaviour 
example of something and which is based on what you think is right 
prime? /pram/ noun [no plural] the period in He must be punished - it's a matter of prin- 
your life when you are most active or success- ciple. 2 [BASIC IDEA] [C] a basic idea or rule which 
ful At 35, she’s in her prime. o the prime of explains how something happens or works 
life The organization works on the principle that 
prime? /praim/ verb |T] to prepare someone for all members have the same rights. 3 in principle 
an event or situation, often by giving them the If you agree with something in principle, you 
information that they need The president had agree with the idea or plan although you do 
been well primed before the debate. not know the details or you do not know if it 


will be possible. They have approved the 
changes in principle. 4 on principle If you re- 
fuse to do something on principle, you refuse 


prime 'cost noun [U] FINANCE the cost to a busi- 
ness of all the employee's pay, materials and 
other things that are directly linked to the to do it because you think it is morally wrong. 
Sid they hd She doesn't wear fur on principle. 
the 'prime meridian noun GEOGRAPHY the principled  /'prnsopld/ adiecti 
imaginary line from the North Pole to the p p /'prmsop pube Md 
South Pole that passes through Greenwich in 


England and marks 0° longitude o«print' /print/ verb 1 [WRITING/IMAGES| [T] to pro- 
duce writing or images on paper or other ma- 


showing 
strong beliefs about what is right and wrong 


prime 'minister noun [C] POLITICS the leader terial with a machine The instructions are 
of an elected government in some countries printed on the side of the box. 2 [BOOKS/NEWSPA- 
prime 'number noun [C] MATHEMATICS a num- PERS] [T] to produce books, newspapers, maga- 
ber that cannot be divided by any other num- zines, etc, usually in large quantities, using 
ber except itself and the number 1 2, 3 and 7 machines Fifty thousand booklets have been 
are prime numbers. printed for the exhibition. 3 [INCLUDE] [T] to in- 
‘prime time noun [U] the time in the evening clude a piece of writing in a newspaper or 
when the largest number of people watch tele- magazine They printed his letter in Tuesday’s 
vision prime-time television paper. 4 WRITE] [I, T] to write words wi hout join- 
ing the letters together Please print your name 


primeval /prar'mi:v:l/ adjective belonging to a 


d add. leari, i itals. 5 [PATTERN] [T 
very early period in the history of the world obe deside lur dur m 


to produce a pattern on material or paper 


pr imeval forest print sth out phrasal verb to produce a printed 
primitive /'primitiv/ adjective 1 SOCIETY relat- copy of a document that has been written on 

ing to human society at a very early stage of a computer Can you print out a copy of that 

development, with people living in a simple letter for me? 

way without machines or a writing system print? /print/ noun 1 [WORDS] [U] words, letters, 


primitive man o primitive societies 2 |BASIC| very 
basic or old-fashioned The conditions at the 
campsite were rather primitive. 


or numbers that are produced on paper by a 
machine 2 in/out of print If a book is in print, 
it is possible to buy a new copy of it, and if it 
primrose /'primroouz/ noun [C] a wild plant is out of print, it is not now possible. 3 ART [C] 

with pale yellow flowers a copy of a picture made using photography or 
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by pressing paper onto a design covered in ink 
a print of Van Gogh’s ‘Sunflowers’ 4 |PHOTO- 
GRAPH| [C] a photograph that is produced on 
paper 5 ART [C] a pattern that is produced on 
material or paper a floral print 6 [HAND] [C] (also 
fingerprint) a mark that is left on a surface 
where someone has touched it His prints were 
found all over the house and he was arrested 
the next day. 7 [MARK] [C] a mark that is left on 
a surface where someone has walked The dog 
left prints all over the kitchen floor. See also: 
small print 


printer /'prints/ noun [C] 1 COMPUTING a ma- 
chine which is connected to a computer and 
which produces writing or images on paper a 
laser printer 2 a person or company that 
prints books, newspapers, magazines, etc 


printing /'printip/ noun [U] when writing or 
images are produced on paper or other mate- 
rial using a machine 


‘printing press noun [C] a machine that 
prints books, newspapers, magazines, etc 


printout /'printaot/ noun [C] COMPUTING infor- 
mation or a document that is printed from a 
computer 


prior /'prais'/ adjective formal 1 [always before 
noun] existing or happening before something 
else The course requires no prior knowledge 
of Spanish. 2 prior to sth before a particular 
time or event the weeks prior to her death 


prioritize (also UK -ise) /prat'pritaiz/ verb [I, T] 
to decide which of a group of things are the 
most important so that you can deal with them 
first You must learn to prioritize your work. 


priority /prar'vroti/ noun 1 [C] something that 
is very important and that must be dealt with 
before other things My first/top priority is to 
find somewhere to live. 2 give priority to sth to 
consider that something is more important 
than other things and deal with it first 3 have/ 
take priority (over sth) to be more important 
than other things and to be dealt with first His 
job seems to take priority over everything else. 


prise /praiz/ verb UK prise sth apart/off/open, etc 
to use force to move, remove, or open some- 
thing I prised the lid off with a spoon. 


red 
orange 
yellow 
green 
blue 
indigo 
violet 


prism 


prism /'prizem/ noun [C] PHYSICS an object made 
of clear glass which separates the light that 
passes through it into different colours 


go to/be sent to prison e be released from 
prison e in/out of prison e a prison sentence 


o«prison /'prizzn/ noun [C, U] LAW a place where 
criminals are kept as a punishment He's spent 


most of his life in prison. o She was sent to 


prison for two years. 


oprisoner /'prizno/ noun 1 [C] LAW someone 


who is being kept in prison as a punishment, 
or because they have been caught by an en- 
emy 2 hold/keep/take sb prisoner to catch some- 
one and guard them so that they cannot escape 
See also: political prisoner 


prisoner of 'war noun [C] plural prisoners of 
war POLITICS a soldier who is caught by enemy 
soldiers during a war a prisoner of war camp 

pristine /'pristiin/ adjective in very good 
condition, as if new Her car is in pristine 
condition. 


privacy /'privosi/ (9) /'praivesi/ noun [U] when 
you are alone and people cannot see or hear 
what you are doing I hate sharing a bedroom 
- I never get any privacy. 


o«private' /'praivit/ adjective 1 [NOT EVERYONE] only 


for one person or group and not for everyone 
Each room has a balcony and a private bath- 
room. o You can't park here - this is private 
property. 2 [NOT GOVERNMENT] controlled by or 
paid for by a person or company and not by 
the government Charles went to a private 
school. 3 [SECRET] If information or an emotion 
is private, you do not want other people to 
know about it. This is a private matter - it 
doesn't concern you. 4 in private If you do some- 
thing in private, you do it where other people 
cannot see or hear you. I need to talk to you in 
private. 5 sb's private life someone's personal 
relationships and activities and not their work 
6 [QUIET] A place which is private is quiet and 
there are no other people there to see or hear 
what you are doing. Is there somewhere private 
where we can talk? eprivately adverb 


private? /'praivit/ noun [C] a soldier of the low- 
est rank in the army 


private ‘enterprise noun [U] ECONOMICS in- 
dustry and businesses owned by ordinary peo- 
ple, not by the government 


private limited 'company noun [C] ECO- 
NOMICS a company whose shares (= parts that 
can be bought and sold) cannot be sold to the 
public 


the 'private sector noun ECONOMICS busi- 
nesses and industries that are not owned or 
controlled by the government 


privatize (also UK -ise) /'pratvitaiz/ verb [T] 
ECONOMICS, POLITICS If an industry or organi- 
zation owned by the government is privatized, 
it is sold to private companies. eprivatization 
/ pratvitar'zerfn/ 
noun [U] 


privilege /'privelid3/ noun 1 [ADVANTAGE] [C, U] an 
advantage that only one person or group has, 
usually because of their position or because 
they are rich 2 [OPPORTUNITY] [no plural] an op- 
portunity to do something special or enjoyable 
[+ of + doing sth] 7 had the privilege of meeting 
the Queen. eprivileged adjective having a priv- 
ilege to be in a privileged position 

privy /'privi/ adjective formal privy to sth know- 
ing information that is not known by many 
people 
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be awarded/win a prize e first/second/the 
runner's-up/the top prize e a prize for sth e 
a prize of [£500/a car, etc] e prize money/ 
winner 


o«prize" /praiz/ noun [C] something valuable that 
is given to someone who wins a competition 
or who has done good work fo win a prize 
o first/second prize >See Common Learner Error at 
price 2See also: booby prize 


prize? /praiz/ adjective [always before noun] A 
prize animal or vegetable is good enough to 
win a competition. 


prize? /praiz/ verb [T] to think that something 
is very valuable or important His car is his 
prized possession. 

prize-winning /'praiz,winin/ adjective [always 
before noun] having won a prize a prize-win- 
ning author 


pro /prou/ noun [C] 1 SPORT informal someone 
who earns money for playing a sport a golf/ 
tennis pro 2 the pros and cons the advantages 
and disadvantages of something [+ of + doing 
sth] We discussed the pros and cons of buying 
a bigger house. 

pro- /proo-/ prefix supporting or approving of 
something pro-European o pro-democracy dem- 
onstrations S Compare anti- 


proactive / prou'zktiv/ adjective taking action 


by causing change and not only reacting too«problem /'problom/ noun 1 


change when it happens 


probability / proba'bilati/ noun 1 [C, U] how 
likely it is that something will happen [+ of + 
doing sth] What's the probability of winning? [+ 
(that) There's a high probability that he'll get 
the job. 2 in all probability used to mean that 
something is very likely She will, in all prob- 
ability, have left before we arrive. 


probable /'probobl/ adjective likely to be true 
or to happen The probable cause of death was 
heart failure. [+ (that)) It's highly probable 
that he'll lose his job. 


o«probably /'probabli/ adverb used to mean that 
something is very likely TIl probably be home 
by midnight. 

probation /proou'beif»n/ noun [U] 1 LAW a 
period of time when a criminal must behave 
well and not commit any more crimes in order 
to avoid being sent to prison £o be on proba- 
tion 2 a period of time at the start of a new 
job when you are watched and tested to see if 
you are suitable for the job eprobationary adj- 
ective relating to probation a probationary 
period 

pro'bation ,officer noun [C] LAW someone 


whose job is to watch and help criminals who 
have been put on probation 


probe" /praob/ verb |I, T] to ask a lot of ques- 
tions in order to discover information about 
something or someone Te interviewer probed 
deep into her private life. o probing questions 


probe? /proob/ noun [C] 1 when you try to dis- 
cover information about something by asking 
a lot of questions an FBI probe into corrup- 
tion 2 HEALTH a long, thin, metal tool used by 
doctors to examine parts of the body 


The noun difficulty is a common alterna- 
tive to ‘problem’: The company is having 
some financial difficulties at the moment. 


A small, temporary problem may be de- 
scribed informally as a hitch or a hiccup: 
The ceremony went without a hitch. e I’m 
afraid there’s been a slight hiccup with the 
arrangements. 


A glitch is a problem that stops something 
from working properly: We've had a few 
technical glitches, but I'm confident we'll be 
ready on time. 


A hurdle or obstacle is a problem that you 
need to deal with so that you can continue 
to make progress: Getting a work permit is 
the first hurdle/obstacle. 


A pitfall is a problem that is likely to hap- 
pen in a particular situation: It’s just one of 
the pitfalls of buying a house. 


A setback is a problem that makes some- 
thing happen less quickly than it should: 
The project has suffered a series of setbacks 
this year. 


cause/face/have/tackle/pose a problem e a 
problem arises e a big/major/real/serious 
problem 


DIFFICULT SITUATION 
[C] a situation that causes difficulties and that 
needs to be dealt with health problems o I'm 
having problems with my computer. o Drugs 
have become a serious problem in the area. 
ÐSee Common Learner Error at trouble 2 
MATHEMATICS [C] a question that you use math- 
ematics to solve 3 have a problem with sth/sb 
to find something or someone annoying or of- 
fensive Yes, she can smoke in the house - I don't 
have a problem with that. 4 No problem. a 

AFTER QUESTION] something that you say to mean 
you can or will do what someone has asked 
you to do "Can you get me to the airport by 
11.30?" "No problem." b [AFTER THANKS] something 


that you say when someone has thanked you 
for something "Thanks for taking me home." 
"No problem." 


problematic / probla'metik/ adjective full of 
problems or difficulties He has a very problem- 
atic relationship with his father. 


follow a procedure e correct/proper/ 
standard procedure e a procedure for (doing) 
sth 


procedure /prou'si:d3a"/ noun [C, U] the official 
or usual way of doing something The company 
has new procedures for dealing with com- 
plaints. 


proceed /prou'si:d/ verb [I] formal 1 to continue 
as planned His lawyers have decided not to pro- 
ceed with the case. 2 proceed to do sth to do 
something after you have done something else 
She sat down and proceeded to tell me about her 
skiing trip. 3 proceed along/down/to, etc formal 
to move or travel in a particular direction Pas- 
sengers for Sydney should proceed to gate 21. 
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proceedings /pra'si:dinz/ noun [plural] 1 LAW 
legal action against someone The bank is 
threatening to start legal proceedings against 
him. 2 a series of organized events or actions 
The chairman opened the proceedings with a 
short speech. 


proceeds /'prousi:dz/ noun [plural] FINANCE the 
money that is earned from an event or activity 
All proceeds from the concert will go to charity. 


o«process' /'prauses/ (09 /'pra:ses/ noun [C] 1 [AC 
TIONS] a series of actions that you take in order 
to achieve a result Buying a house can be a 
long and complicated process. 2 [CHANGES] [C] a 
series of changes that happen naturally the 
ageing process 3 in the process If you are do- 
ing something, and you do something else in 
the process, the second thing happens as a re- 
sult of doing the first thing. She stood up to say 
hello and spilled her drink in the process. 4 be 
in the process of doing sth to have started doing 
something We’re in the process of painting our 
apartment. 


process? /'prouses/ ©) /'praises/ verb [T] 1 to 
add chemicals to a substance, especially food, 
in order to change it or make it last longer 
processed food 2 COMPUTING to deal with in- 
formation or documents in an official way 
Visa applications take 28 days to process. 3 
COMPUTING When a computer processes data 
(= information), it does things to it so that it 
can be used and understood eprocessing noun 
[U] data processing 


procession /pro'se[*n/ noun [C] a line of people 
or vehicles that moves forward slowly as part 
of a ceremony or public event a funeral pro- 
cession 


processor /'prooseso'/ noun [C] COMPUTING the 
main part of a computer that controls all the 
other parts DSee also: food processor, word pro- 
cessor 


proclaim /proo'kleim/ verb [T] formal to an- 
nounce something officially or in public eproc- 
lamation /,prbklo'merf?n/ noun [C] an official 
announcement about something important 


procrastinate /prou'krestineit/ verb |I] formal 
to wait a long time before doing something 
that you must do J know I've got to deal with 
the problem at some point - I’m just procrasti- 
nating. 

procure /pro'kjuo/ verb [T] formal to obtain 
something that is difficult to get 


prod /prod/ verb prodding, past prodded 1 [PUSH 
(Il, T] to push someone or something with your 
finger or with a pointed object He prodded me 
in the back and told me to hurry up. 2 [ENCOUR- 
AGE] [T] to encourage someone to do something 
[+ into + doing sth] We need to prod him into 
making a decision. eprod noun [C] [usually sin- 
gular] to give someone a prod 

prodigious /pra'did3as/ adjective formal ex- 
tremely great in size or ability a prodigious 
talent © a prodigious appetite 

prodigy /'prodid3i/ noun [C] a young person 
who is very good at something A child prod- 
igy, she entered university at the age of eleven. 


o«produce" /pra'dju:s/ verb [T] 1 [MAKE] to make or 
grow something The factory produces about 


oproduction /pre'dakf*n/ noun 1 


900 cars a year. o This plant will produce small 
yellow flowers in the spring. 2 [CAUSE] to cause a 
particular reaction or result Nuts produce an 
allergic reaction in some people. 3 [SHOW] to take 
an object from somewhere so that people can 
see it One of the men suddenly produced a gun 
from his pocket. 4 |FILM/PLAY| to control how a 
film, play, programme, or musical recording is 
made He’s produced some of the top Broadway 
shows. DSee also: mass-produce 


produce? /'prodju:s/ noun [U] FARMING food 
that is grown or made in large quantities to 
be sold dairy produce 


producer /pra'dju:sa‘/ noun [C] 1 |GOODS/FOOD) a 
company, country, or person that makes goods 
or grows food Australia is one of the world’s 
main producers of wool. 2 |FILM/PLAY| someone 
who controls how a film, play, programme, or 
musical recording is made a film producer 3 
BIOLOGY in the food chain, a plant that can 
make food from the sun and is then eaten itself 


o«product /'prodakt/ noun [C] 1 something that 


is made or grown to be sold a new range of 
skin-care products o Does she eat dairy prod- 
ucts (- things made from milk)? 2 product of 
sth someone or something that is the result of 
a particular experience or process His lack of 
confidence is the product of an unhappy child- 
hood. See also: by-product, end-product 3 
CHEMISTRY a substance formed by a chemical 
reaction 4 MATHEMATICS the number you get 
when you multiply one number by another 


sth goes into production e production of sth 


MAKING] [U] 
when you make or grow something Sand is 
used in the production of glass. o The new 
model goes into production (= starts being 
made) next year. 2 [AMOUNT] [U] the amount of 
something that is made or grown We need to 
increase production by 20%. 3 [PERFORMANCE] [C] 
a performance or series of performances of a 
play or show a school production of ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ 4 ORGANIZING FILWPLAY| [U] when 
someone controls how a film, play, pro- 
gramme, or musical recording is made 


productive /pra'daktiv/ adjective 1 [USEFUL 
producing a good or useful result We had a 
very productive meeting and sorted out a lot of 
problems. 2 [LARGE AMOUNT] producing a large 
amount of goods, food, work, etc productive 
land © a productive worker 

productivity / prodak'tivati/ noun [U] the rate 
at which goods are produced We need to 
increase productivity by 50%. 

product ‘life cycle (abbreviation PLC) noun 
[C] ECONOMICS in business, all the stages that a 
product goes through from being made to be- 
ing sold 

‘product lining noun [U] FINANCE, ECONOMICS 
when a business sells several similar or con- 
nected products 

‘product mix noun [C usually singular] FINANCE, 
ECONOMICS the number of different products 
sold by a business 

Prof /prot/ noun [C] EDUCATION short for profes- 
sor Prof Susan Nishio 
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O= Important words to learn 


profane /pro'fem/ adjective formal RELIGION 
showing no respect for God or for religious or 
moral rules profane language eprofanity 
/pro'fzenoti/ noun [U] formal 


profess /pra'fes/ verb [T] formal to express a 
quality or belief, often when it is not true [+ to 
do sth] She professes to hate shopping, but she's 
always buying new things. 


profession /pro'fe[»n/ noun 1 [WORK] [C] a type 
of work that needs special training or educa- 
tion He's working in a restaurant, but he's a 
teacher by profession (= he trained to be a 
teacher). See Common Learner Error at work 2 [PEO- 
PLE] [group] the people who do a type of work 
considered as a group The medical profession 
has expressed concern about the new drug. 


build up/create a profile e a profile of sb/sth 


profile’ /'proufail/ noun [C] 1 DESCRIPTION] a short 
description of someone's life, character, work, 
etc 2 [HEAD] a side view of someone's face or 
head The picture shows him in profile. 
3 [ATTENTION] the amount of attention that 
something receives We need to increase our 
company's profile in Asia. 4 high profile impor- 
tant and noticeable a Aigh profile job 5 INTER- 
NET a description of yourself and your 
interests on a website 6 keep a low profile to 
try not to be noticed 


profile? /'proufail/ verb [T] to describe some- 
one's life, character, work, etc 


o«professional' /pro'fe[»nl/ adjective 1 JOB] [al- 
ways before noun] relating to a job that needs 
special training or education You should get 
some professional advice about your finances. 
2 [EARNING MONEY 
they earn money for a sport or activity which 
most people do as a hobby. a professional ath- 
lete/musician Opposite amateur 3 [SKILL] show- 
ing skill and careful attention a professional 
attitude o He looks very professional in that 
suit. DOpposite unprofessional 


professional? /pro'fe[»nl/ noun [C] 1 [TRAINED 
someone who does a job that needs special 
training or education 2 [WITH EXPERIENCE| some- 
one who has done a job for a long time and 
who does it with a lot of skill She dealt with 
the problem like a true professional. 3 SPORT 
someone who earns money for doing a sport 
or activity which most other people do as a 
hobby a rugby professional >Opposite amateur 


professionalism /pro'fe [»nslizzm/ noun [U] the 
skill and careful attention which trained peo- 
ple are expected to have He complained about 
the lack of professionalism in the company. 


professionally /pr»'fe[»n:li/ adverb 1 [WORK] in 
a way that relates to your work I know him 
professionally, but he’s not a close friend. 2 [WITH 
TRAINING] Work that is done professionally is 
done by someone who has had special train- 
ing. Their house has been professionally deco- 
rated. 3 [HIGH STANDARDS] in a way that shows 
high standards or skill He dealt with the situ- 
ation very professionally. 4 SPORT If someone 
does an activity or sport professionally, they 
earn money for doing it. He's good enough at 
football to play professionally. 


professor /pro'feso/ noun [C] EDUCATION the 
highest rank of teacher in a British univer- 
sity, or a teacher in an American university 
or college a professor of history at Oxford 
o Professor Blackman. 


proffer /'prpf'/ verb [T] formal to offer some- 
thing to someone to proffer advice 


proficiency /pro'fif»nsi/ noun [U] when you 
can do something very well The job requires 
proficiency in written and spoken English. 


proficient /pra'fifnt/ adjective very good at 
something She's proficient in two languages. 
o I’ve become quite proficient at repairing 
bicycles. 


boost/increase profits e make a profit e prof- 
its fall/rise e an annual/big/gross/ 
healthy/large/small profit 


Someone is professional ifo»profit /'prpbfit/ noun [C, U] FINANCE money that 


you get from selling goods or services for more 
than they cost to produce or provide a profit 
of $4.5 million o It's very hard for a new busi- 
ness to make a profit in its first year. 


profit? /'profit/ verb 
profit from sth phrasal verb FINANCE to earn a 
profit or get an advantage from something In- 
vestors have profited from a rise in interest 
rates. 


profitable /'profitobl/ adjective 1 FINANCE 
making or likely to make a profit a profitable 
business 2 useful or likely to give you an ad- 
vantage a profitable discussion eprofitability 
/ profita'biliti/ noun |U] eprofitably adverb 


profit and 'loss account noun [C] FINANCE a 
record of the money a business or organiza- 
tion has spent and received 


‘profit (margin noun [C] FINANCE the amount 
of money that you get when you sell a thing 
or a service, not including the money that it 
costs to make or provide that thing or service 
Many small companies operate on very narrow 
profit margins. 

profit sharing noun [U] FINANCE the system 
of sharing the money that a company makes 
between all the people who work for it 


profound /pra'faund/ adjective 1 [EFFECT] If an 
effect is profound, it is extreme. The war had 
a profound impact on people's lives. 2 |FEELING 
If a feeling is profound, you feel it very 
strongly. a profound sense of sadness 
3 [UNDERSTANDING] If an idea or piece of work is 
profound, it shows intelligence or a great abil- 
ity to understand. a profound question o His 
theories were simple, but profound. eprofoundly 
adverb 


profusely /pro'fju:sli/ adverb a lot He apolo- 
gized profusely for being late. 

profusion /prə'fju:3°n/ noun [U, no plural] for- 
mal an extremely large amount of something 
a profusion of wild flowers o Bacteria grow in 
profusion in the warm, wet soil. 

progesterone  /pro'dsestroun/ noun [U] 
BIOLOGY a female hormone (- chemical that 
influences growth and development) which 
causes the womb to prepare for pregnancy 
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O= Important words to learn 


prognosis /prpg'nousis/ noun [C] plural prog- 
noses /prog'nousi:z/ formal 1 HEALTH a judg- 
ment that a doctor makes about an ill person's 
chance of becoming healthy 2 an opinion 
about the future of someone or something The 
prognosis for economic growth is good. 


o«program! /'prougrzem/ noun [C] 1 COMPUTING a 
set of instructions that you put into a com- 
puter to make it do something to write a com- 
puter program 2 US spelling of programme 


program? /'prougrem/ verb [T] programming, 
past programmed COMPUTING 1 If you program 
a computer, you give it a set of instructions to 
do something. 2 US spelling of programme 


oprogramme' UK (US program) /'prougrzm/ 
noun |C] 1 [TELEVISION/RADIO] a show on television 
or radio a TV programme o Did you see that 
programme about spiders last night? 2 PLAN] a 
plan of events or activities with a particular 
purpose a health education programme 3 [THIN 
BOOK] a thin book that you buy at a theatre, 
sports event, etc which tells you who or what 
you are going to see 


programme? UK (US program) /'prougrzm/ 
verb [T] COMPUTING If you programme a ma- 
chine, you give it a set of instructions to do 
something. [+ to do sth] I’ve programmed the 
video to start recording at 10 o’clock. 


programmer /'prougremo'/ noun [C] COMPUT- 
ING someone who writes computer programs 
as a job eprogramming noun [U] when someone 
writes computer programs 


halt / impede / make / monitor progress e 
rapid / real / significant / slow / steady 
progress e progress on/toward sth 


o«progress' /'prougres/ @ /'progres/ noun [U] 
1 [DEVELOPMENT] development and improvement 
of skills, knowledge, etc slow/rapid progress 
o technological progress o He has made good 
progress in French this year. 2 in progress 
formal happening or being done now Quiet 
please - Exams in progress. 3 |MOVEMENT| move- 
ment towards a place 


progress? /prou'gres/ verb [I] 1 [IMPROVE] to im- 
prove or develop in skills, knowledge, etc 
Technology has progressed rapidly in the last 
100 years. 2 [CONTINUE] to continue gradually I 
began to feel more relaxed as the evening pro- 
gressed. 


progression /prou'grefn/ noun [C, U] when 
something or someone changes to the next 
stage of development a logical/natural pro- 
gression o Drugs can stop the progression of 
the disease. 


progressive /prou'gresiv/ adjective 1 [MODERN 
thinking or behaving in a new or modern way 
progressive ideas/attitudes 2 [GRADUAL] devel- 
oping or happening gradually a progressive 
disease eprogressively adverb gradually My 
headaches are getting progressively worse. 

the progressive /prou'gresiv/ noun LAN- 
GUAGE the form of the verb that is used to 
show that an action is continuing. In English, 
the progressive is made with 'be' and the pres- 
ent participle. 


prominence 


prohibit /proo'hibit/ verb [T] formal to officially 
forbid something [often passive] Smoking is pro- 
hibited on most international flights. |+ from + 
doing sth] The new law prohibits people from 
drinking alcohol in the street. o a prohibited 
substance eprohibition /,prauhi'bif*n/ noun [U] 
when something is prohibited 


prohibitive /prau'hibativ/ adjective If the cost 
of something is prohibitive, it is too expensive 
for many people. The cost of flying first class 
is prohibitive for most people. eprohibitively 
adverb prohibitively expensive 


o«project! /'prpdsekt/ noun [C] 1 a carefully 


planned piece of work that has a particular 
purpose a research project o The new building 
project will cost $45 million. 2 EDUCATION a 
piece of school work that involves detailed 
study of a subject We're doing a class project 
on the environment. 


project? /prou'dsekt/ verb 1 [CALCULATE] [T] to cal- 
culate an amount or make a guess about the 
future based on information that you have [of- 
ten passive + to do sth] As people live longer, the 
demand for health care is projected to increase 
dramatically. o projected costs/ growth 2 |M- 
AGE] [T] to show a film or other image on a 
screen or a wall Laser images were projected 
onto a screen. 3 [QUALITY] [T] If you project a par- 
ticular quality, that quality is what most peo- 
ple notice about you. She projected an image 
of strong leadership. 4 project from/into/out, etc 
formal to stick out 

projection /proo'dsekf*n/ noun 1 [CALCULATION 
[C] a calculation or guess about the future 
based on information that you have govern- 
ment projections of population growth 2 [IMAGE 
[U] when a film or an image is projected onto 
a screen or wall 

projector /prav'd3ekta'/ noun [C] a machine 
that projects films, pictures or words onto a 
screen or a wall 

proletariat / prouli'teariat/ noun [no plural] 
SOCIETY the social class of people who have lit- 
tle money and who usually do physical work 

proliferate /prav'lifreit/ verb [I] formal to in- 
crease in number very quickly 

proliferation /pravu,lifr'erfn/ noun [U] when 
something increases in number very quickly 
the proliferation of new TV channels 

prolific /prou'lifik/ adjective producing a lot of 
something a prolific writer/composer 

prologue /'proulpg/ noun [C] LITERATURE an in- 
troduction to a book, film, or play 

prolong /proo'lpp/ verb [T] to make something 
last longer Eating a good diet can prolong your 
life. 

prolonged /prəv'lond/ adjective continuing for 
a long time a prolonged illness 

prom /prom/ noun [C] in the US, a formal dance 
party for older students held at the end of the 
school year a school prom 

promenade / promo'na:d/ noun [C] a wide path 
by the sea 

prominence /‘prommens/ noun [|U] when 
someone or something is important or famous 


He first came to prominence as a singer in the 
1980s. 
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prominent 


prominent /'prominant/ adjective 1 [IMPORTANT] 
important or famous a prominent figure 
2 [NOTICEABLE] very easy to see or notice a 
prominent feature eprominently adverb 


promiscuous /pro'miskjuos/ adjective Some- 
one who is promiscuous has sex with a lot of 
people. epromiscuity /,prpmi'skju:oti/ noun [U] 
when someone is promiscuous 


o«promise' /'promis/ verb 1 [AY] |I, T] to say that 
you will certainly do something or that some- 
thing will certainly happen [+ to do sth] She 
promised to write to me every week. |+ (that)] 
Paul promised me that he'd cook dinner to- 
night. 2 [GIVE] [+ two objects] to say that you will 
certainly give something to someone They 
promised us a reward. 3 promise to be sth If 
something promises to be good, exciting, etc, 
people expect that it will be good, exciting, etc. 


promise 
When you use the expression promise someone 
something, no preposition is needed after the verb. 


He promised his mum that he would clean his 
room. 


fons 


ssed-to Hi D ep aionts hi 


break/keep/make/renege on a promise ea 
broken/rash/solemn/vague promise 


o«promise? /'promis/ noun 1 [C] when you say 
that you will certainly do something I’m not 
sure I can do it so I won't make any promises. 
2 keep/break a promise to do/not do what you 
said that you would do 3 show promise If some- 
one or something shows promise, they are 
likely to be successful. As a child, he showed 
great promise as an athlete. 


promising /'promisin/ adjective likely to be 
very good or successful in the future a prom- 
ising student o a promising start to the game 


promo /'proumou/ noun [C] informal an adver- 
tisement, especially a short film 


promote /pro'mout/ verb [T] 1 [ENCOURAGE] to en- 
courage something to happen or develop to 
promote good health/peace 2 [ADVERTISE] to ad- 
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[U, no plural] when you encourage something to 
happen or develop £he promotion of a healthy 
lifestyle 


promotional /pr»'maof^ml/ adjective Promo- 
tional items or activities are used to advertise 
something. a promotional campaign 


prompt? /prompt/ verb [T] 1 [CAUSE] to cause 
something His remarks prompted a lot of dis- 
cussion. 2 prompt sb to do sth to cause someone 
to do sth What prompted him to leave? 3 [HELP 
REMEMBER] to help someone, often an actor, 
remember what they were going to say or do 


prompt? /prompt/ adjective done or acting 
quickly and without waiting, or arriving at 
the correct time a prompt reply o prompt 
payment epromptly adverb 


prone /proun/ adjective 1 be prone to sth/doing 
sth to often do something or suffer from some- 
thing, especially something bad I’m prone to 
headaches. 2 accident/injury, etc prone often 
having accidents/injuries, etc See also: acci- 
dent-prone 


pronoun /'prounaun/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a 
word that is used instead of a noun which has 
usually already been talked about. For exam- 
ple the words ‘she’, ‘it’, and ‘mine’ are pro- 
nouns. See also: personal pronoun, relative 
pronoun 


pronounce /pra'nauns/ verb [T] 1 LANGUAGE to 
make the sound of a letter or word How do you 
pronounce his name? 2 pronounce sb/sth dead/a 
success, etc formal to state that something is 
true in an official or formal way Doctors pro- 
nounced him dead at 12.23 a.m. 


pronounced /pra'naunst/ adjective very easy 
to notice She spoke with a pronounced Ameri- 
can accent. 


pronouncement /proo'naunsmont/ noun [C] 
formal an official announcement to make a 
pronouncement 


pronunciation /pra,nansi'eifen/ noun [C, U] 
LANGUAGE how words are pronounced There 
are two different pronunciations of this word. 


have/provide proof e conclusive/positive/ 
scientific proof e proof of sth 


vertise something The band is promoting their "proof /pru:f/ noun |U] a fact or a piece of infor- 


new album. 3 [JOB] to give someone a more im- 
portant job in the same organization [often pas- 
sive] She's just been promoted to manager. 


promoter /pro'mouto/ noun [C] 1 [ORGANIZE 
someone who organizes a large event a concert 
promoter 2 [ENCOURAGE] someone who tries to 


encourage something to happen or develop a 
promoter of sexual equality 


gain/get/be given a promotion e promotion 
to sth 


promotion /pro'mosu[*n/ noun 1 [ADVERTISEMENT] 
[C, U] activities to advertise something a sales 
promotion o They're giving away free T-shirts 
as a special promotion. 2 [JOB] [C, U] when some- 
one is given a more important job in the same 
organization She was given a promotion in 
her first month with the company. 3 [ENCOURAGE 
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mation that shows something exists or is true 
She showed us her passport as proof of her 
identity. [+ (that) My landlord has asked for 
proof that I’m employed. 


-proof /pru:f/ suffix used at the end of words 
to mean ‘protecting against’ or ‘not damaged 
by’ a bulletproof vest o a waterproof jacket 

prop’ /prop/ verb propping, past propped prop 
sth against/on, etc to put something somewhere 
so that it is supported on or against something 
He propped the ladder against the wall. 
prop sth up phrasal verb 1 [LIFT] to lift and give 
support to something by putting something 
under it We had to prop up the bed with some 
bricks. 2 [HELP] to help something to continue 
For years the industry was propped up by the 
government. 


prop? /prop/ noun [C] an object used in a film 
or play a stage prop 
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o«proper /'propa'/ adjective 1 


O= Important words to learn 


propaganda /,propo'gendo/ noun [U] infor- 
mation or ideas, which are often false, that an 
organization prints or broadcasts to make peo- 
ple agree with what it is saying political 
propaganda epropagandist noun [C] someone 
who creates, prints, or broadcasts propaganda 


propagate  /'propogeit/ verb formal 1 
BIOLOGY |I, T] If you propagate plants, you help 
them to produce new plants, and if plants 
propagate, they produce new plants. 2 [T] to 
tell your ideas or opinions to a lot of people in 
order to make them agree with what you are 
saying to propagate lies/rumours epropaga- 
tion /,prppo'geif»n/ noun [U] formal 

propane /'proupem/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
colourless gas used as fuel, especially in 
cooking and heating (formula C,H,) 


propel /pro'pel/ verb [T] propelling, past pro- 
pelled 1 propel sb into/to sth to cause someone 
to do an activity or be in a situation Te film 
propelled him to international stardom. 2 to 
push or move something somewhere, often 
with a lot of force a rocket propelled through 
space 


propeller /pra'pels‘/ noun [C] a piece of equip- 
ment made of two or more flat metal pieces 
that turn around and cause a ship or aircraft 
to move 


propensity /prəv'pensəti/ noun [C] formal If 
someone has a propensity for something or to 
do something, they often do it. to have a pro- 
pensity for violence o a propensity to talk too 
much 


[CORRECT] [always be- 
fore noun] correct or suitable the proper way 
to do something © Please put those books back 
in the proper place. 2 [REAL] [always before noun] 
mainly UK real and satisfactory his first 
proper job 3 [ACCEPTABLE] socially acceptable It’s 
not proper to interrupt someone when they're 
speaking. 4 [MAIN] [always after noun] referring to 
the main or most important part of something 
I live outside Cambridge - I don’t live in the city 
proper. 

proper ‘fraction noun [C] MATHEMATICS a frac- 
tion in which the number under the line is 
larger than the number above it 3/4 and 5/8 
are proper fractions. 2Compare improper fraction 

o«properly /'prop'li/ adverb correctly, or in a 

satisfactory way She doesn't eat properly. 


iproper 'noun noun [C] LANGUAGE a word or 
group of words that is the name of a person or 
place and always begins with a capital letter. 
For example ‘Tony’ and ‘London’ are proper 


nouns. 


private property e property prices e a prop- 
erty developer 


o«property /'prppeti/ noun 1 [BUILDING] [C, U] a 
building or area of land There are several prop- 
erties for sale in this area. o Private property 
- no parking. o a property developer 2 [OBJECT 
[U] objects that belong to someone The police 
recovered a large amount of stolen property. 
3 [QUALITY] [C] a quality of something the medic- 
inal properties of wild plants SSee also: lost 


property 


propose 


the 'property ladder noun ECONOMICS a 
process in which you buy a small house and 
then sell it to buy a bigger house when you 
have more money When house prices are high, 
it is hard for buyers to move up the property 
ladder. 


prophecy /'profosi/ noun [C, U] when someone 
says that something will happen in the future 
eprophesy /'profasat/ verb |I, T] to say that you 
believe something will happen in the future 


prophet /'profit/ noun [C] RELIGION someone 
sent by God to tell people what to do, or to say 
what will happen in the future 


prophetic /prou'fetik/ adjective saying what 
will happen in the future a prophetic dream/ 
vision o Her warnings proved prophetic. 


proponent /prou'poonont/ noun [C] formal 
someone who supports a particular idea or 
plan of action a proponent of nuclear energy 


proportion /pro5'po:[*n/ noun 1 [C] a part of a 
total number or amount Children make up a 
large proportion of the world's population. 
o The class consists of both men and women in 
roughly equal proportions. 2 out of propor- 
tion If something is out of proportion, it is 
much bigger or smaller than it should be, 
when compared to other things. The punish- 
ment is completely out of proportion to the 
crime. 3 in proportion If something is in pro- 
portion, it is the right size or shape when com- 
pared to other things. 4 in proportion to If 
something changes in proportion to another 
thing, it changes to the same degree as that 
thing. Your tax payment increases in propor- 
tion to your salary. 5 blow/get sth out of pro- 
portion to behave as if something that has 
happened is much worse than it really is 


proportional /pro'po:f*ml/ adjective MATHE- 
MATICS If two amounts are proportional, they 
change at the same rate so that the relation- 
ship between them does not change. Weight is 
proportional to size. 


proportional represen'tation noun [U] 
POLITICS a system of voting in which the num- 
ber of a political party's elected representa- 
tives is related to the number of votes the 
party gets 


proportionate /pro'po:[*not/ adjective MATH- 
EMATICS If two amounts are proportionate, 
they change at the same rate so that the rela- 
tionship between them does not change. His 
success was proportionate to his efforts. 20p- 
posite disproportionate eproportionately adverb 


proportions /pro'ps:f°nz/ noun [plural] the 
size, shape, or level of something Crime has 
increased to alarming proportions. 


proposal /pro'pouzl/ noun [C] 1 PLAN] a sugges- 
tion for a plan [* to do sth] a proposal to raise 
taxes o The proposal for a new sports hall has 
been rejected. 2 |MARRY| when someone asks 
someone to marry them 


propose /pro'pouz/ verb 1 [SUGGEST] [T] to suggest 
a plan or action [+ (that)] 7 propose that we 
delay our decision until we have more infor- 
mation. © proposed changes 2 propose to do 
sth to intend to do something They propose to 
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proposition 


cycle across Europe. 3 [MARRY] [I] to ask someone 
to marry you He proposed to me on my birth- 
day. 


proposition / propa'zifen/ noun [C] 1 [OFFER] an 
offer or suggestion, usually in business an 
attractive/interesting proposition 2 |DEA| an 
idea or opinion [+ that] the proposition that all 
people are created equal 3 PLAN] in the US, a 
formal plan that people accept or refuse by 
voting 


proprietary /pra'praiat*ri/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] formal owned or controlled by a 
company 

proprietor /pro'praisto/ noun [C] formal the 
owner of a business such as a hotel, shop, 
newspaper, etc 

propriety /pre'pratati/ noun [U] formal socially 
acceptable behaviour 


O= Important words to learn 


prosperous /'prosp*res/ adjective successful, 
usually by earning a lot of money 


prostate gland /'prosteit,glend/ noun [C] 
ANATOMY a small organ in a man's body near 
to the penis, which produces a liquid that 
carries the sperm (- small cells, one of 
which joins a woman's egg to make a baby) 

prostitute /'prostitjuit/ noun [C] someone 
whose job is having sex with people eprosti- 
tution / prpsti'tju:f?^n/ noun [U] 

prostrate /'prpstreit/ adjective lying flat on the 
ground with your face pointing down 

protagonist /prou'tegnist/ noun [C] formal 
LITERATURE the main character in a play, film, 
or story 


protease /'prouti:eiz/ noun [U] BIOLOGY an en- 
zyme (= substance made by living cells) which 
causes proteins to break into smaller pieces 


propulsion /pro'palf*n/ noun [U] PHYSICS 80«protect /pro'tekt/ verb |I, T] to keep someone or 


force that pushes something forward jet pro- 
pulsion 


prosaic /prou'zeuk/ adjective formal ordinary 
and not interesting 


prose /prouz/ noun |U] LANGUAGE, LITERATURE 
ordinary written language that is not poetry 
He's a wonderful writer - readers love his clear 
and lively prose. 


prosecute /'prosikju:t/ verb [I, T] LAW to accuse 
someone of a crime in a law court No one has 
been prosecuted for the murders. 


prosecution / prosi‘kju:f*n/ noun LAW 1 the 
prosecution [group] the lawyers who are prose- 
cuting someone in a court of law The prose- 
cution will begin presenting evidence today. 
2 [C, U] when someone is prosecuted 


prosecutor /'prosikju:ta'/ noun [C] LAW a law- 
yer who prosecutes people 


face the prospect of sth e with the prospect 
of sth e at the prospect of sth 


prospect /'prospekt/ noun 1 POSSIBILITY][C, U] the 
possibility that something good might happen 
in the future Is there any prospect of the 
weather improving? 2 [IDEA] [no plural] the idea 
of something that will happen in the future [+ 
of + doing sth] We face the prospect of having 
to start all over again. o I'm very excited at the 
prospect of seeing her again. 3 sb's prospects 
the possibility of being successful at work He's 
hoping the course will improve his career 
prospects. 

prospective /pro'spektiv/ adjective prospective 
buyers/employers/parents, etc Prospective buy- 
ers, employers, parents, etc are not yet buyers, 
employers, parents, etc but are expected to be 
in the future. 

prospectus /pro'spektos/ noun [C] a book or 
magazine which gives information about a 
school, college, or business for future students 
or customers 


prosper /'prospo'/ verb [I] to be successful, usu- 
ally by earning a lot of money 


prosperity /pros'perati/ noun [U] when some- 
one is successful, usually by earning a lot of 
money 


something safe from something dangerous or 
bad It's important to protect your skin from 
the harmful effects of the sun. o Vitamin C may 
help protect against cancer. >See Common 
Learner Error at prevent eprotection /pro'tek[^n/ 
noun |U] This coat doesn't provide any protec- 
tion against the rain. 

protectionism /pro'tek[»nizzm/ noun [U] ECO- 
NOMICS, POLITICS when a government tries to 
help its country's trade or industry by making 
things that are from other countries more ex- 
pensive to buy 


protective /pro'tektiv/ adjective 1 [PROTECTING 
giving protection protective clothing o a pro- 
tective mask 2 [CARING] wanting to protect some- 
one from criticism, hurt, danger, etc because 
you like them She’s fiercely protective of her 
children. 


protector /pro'tekto/ noun [C] someone or 
something that protects 

protein /'pravti:n/ noun [U] BIOLOGY, FOOD food 
such as meat, cheese, fish, or eggs that is nec- 
essary for the body to grow and be strong 


hold/stage a protest e do sth as a protest e in 
protest at sth e a protest against/over sth e 
a protest by/from sb 


protest! /'proutest/ noun [C, U] when people 
show that they disagree with something by 
standing somewhere, shouting, carrying 
signs, etc a protest against the war o a peace- 
ful/violent protest 


protest? /prou'test/ verb 1 protest (about/ 
against/at sth) to show that you disagree with 
something by standing somewhere, shouting, 
carrying signs, etc Students were protesting 
about cuts to the education budget. 2 protest sth 
US to show that you disagree with something 
by standing somewhere, shouting, carrying 
signs, etc Thousands gathered to protest the 
plan. 3 |l, T] to say something forcefully or 
complain about something [+ that] The girl was 
crying, protesting that she didn't want to leave 
her mother. 


Protestant /'protist?nt/ adjective RELIGION be- 


longing or relating to the part of the Christian 
religion that separated from the Roman 
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O= Important words to learn 


Catholic Church in the 1500s eProtestant noun 
[C] eProtestantism noun [U] the beliefs of the 
Protestant Churches 


protestation / protes'terfen/ noun [C] formal 
when someone says something forcefully or 
complains about something He was arrested 
despite his protestations of innocence. 


protester (also protestor) /pra'testa'/ noun [C] 
someone who shows that they disagree with 
something by standing somewhere, shouting, 
carrying signs, etc 

protégé /'protazei/ noun [C] a young person 
who is helped and taught by an older and 
usually famous person 


protium /'pravtiam/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY the 


provocative 


the money, but they couldn't prove it. [+ (that)] 
Can you prove that you weren't there? 20pposite 
disprove 2 prove sth/to be sth to show a partic- 
ular quality after a period of time The new 
treatment has proved to be very effective. 
3 prove yourself to show that you are good at 
something I wish he'd stop trying to prove him- 
self all the time. 


proven /'pru:v’n/ adjective If something is 
proven, it has been shown to be true. proven 
ability/skills 


proverb /'prpva:b/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a famous 
phrase or sentence which gives you advice an 
ancient Chinese proverb eproverbial 
/ prou'va:biol/ adjective relating to a proverb 


most common isotope (= form of an atom witho«provide /prou'vaid/ verb [T] to supply some- 


the same chemical structure but different 
weight) of hydrogen 

protocol /'proutokol/ noun [C, U] the rules 
about what you must do and how you must 
behave in official or very formal situations 
royal protocol 


proton /'prooton/ noun [C] PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY a 
part of an atom with a positive electrical 
charge 


protoplasm /'pravtaplez*m/ noun [U] BIOLOGY 
the clear liquid which is inside all living cells 


prototype /'prootoutarp/ noun [C] the first 
model or example of something new that can 
be developed or copied in the future a proto- 
type for a new car 


protozoan /,prouotou'zouon/ noun [|C] BIOLOGY 
plural protozoans or protozoa a very small an- 
imal with only one cell 


protracted /pra'trektid/ adjective If an un- 
pleasant situation is protracted, it lasts a long 
time. a protracted dispute/struggle 


protractor /pro'trekto'/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS 
a device used for measuring and drawing an- 
gles, usually a half circle made from clear 
plastic with degrees (^) on it 


protrude /prou'tru:d/ verb [I] If something such 
as a part of the body protrudes, it comes out 
from the surface more than usual. protruding 
rs/teeth 


fiercely/immensely/rightly proud e proud 
of sth/sb 


o«proud /praud/ adjective 1 [PLEASED] feeling very 
pleased about something you have done, some- 
thing you own, or someone you know She was 
so proud of her son. |+ to do sth] I’m very proud 
to be involved in this project. 2 be too proud to 
do sth to not be able to do something, espe- 
cially ask for help, because you are too em- 
barrassed He's too proud to ask you for any 
money. 3 [IMPORTANT] feeling that you are more 
important than you really are 


proudly /'praudli/ adverb in a way that shows 
you are pleased about something you have 
done, something you own, or someone you 
know He proudly showed us a photo of his 
grandchildren. 


o«prove /pru:v/ verb [T] past tense proved, past 


participle mainly US proven 1 to show that 
something is true They knew who had stolen 


thing to someone Tis booklet provides useful 
information about local services. o It's a new 
scheme to provide schools with free computers. 
eprovider noun [C] someone who provides 
something an Internet service provider 
provide for sb phrasal verb to give someone 
the things they need such as money, food, or 
clothes He has a wife and two young children 
to provide for. 


provided (that) /pro'vaidid/ (also providing 
(that)) conjunction only if He's welcome to come 
along, provided that he behaves himself. 


province /'provins/ noun 1 [C] GEOGRAPHY one 
of the large areas which some countries are 
divided into because of the type of government 
they have the Canadian province of Alberta 
2 the provinces the areas of a country that are 
not the capital city and so are not considered 
exciting or fashionable 


provincial /pro'vinf:l/ adjective 1 GEOGRAPHY 
relating to a province 2 [NOT CAPITAL] relating to 
or typical of the provinces a provincial town 
o provincial attitudes 


provision /prə'vız?n/ noun 1 [PROVIDING] [U, no 
plural] when something is provided for some- 
one We need to increase the provision of 
health care for the elderly. 2 make provision for 
sth to make arrangements to deal with some- 
thing He hasn't made any provision for his re- 
tirement yet. 3 [RULE] [C] LAW a rule that is part 
of a law or an agreement 


provisional /pra'vi3°n"l/ adjective If a situation 
or arrangement is provisional, it is not certain 
and might change in the future. These dates 
are only provisional at the moment. eprovision- 
ally adverb 


provisions /pro'viznz/ noun [plural] FOOD sup- 
plies of food and other necessary items 


proviso /pro'vaizoo/ noun [C] formal something 
that must happen as part of an agreement He 
was released from prison with the proviso 
that he doesn't leave the country. 


provocation / prova'keif*n/ noun [C, U] when 
someone makes you angry He'll start a fight 
at the slightest provocation. 


provocative /pra'vokativ/ adjective 1 [CAUSING 
REACTION] causing an angry reaction, usually in- 
tentionally a provocative question/remark 
2 [SEXUAL] Provocative clothes, images, etc are 
sexually exciting. eprovocatively adverb She 
dresses very provocatively. 
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provoke 


provoke /pra'vauk/ verb |T] 1 [CAUSE REACTION] to 
cause a strong and usually angry reaction to 
provoke an argument o Her statement has 
provoked a public outcry. 2 |MAKE ANGRY] to in- 
tentionally make someone angry so that they 
react in an angry or violent way He claimed 
he was provoked by the victim. 


prowess /'prauis/ noun [U] formal when you 
are good at doing something athletic/sport- 
ing prowess 


prowl" /praul/ verb [I, T] to walk around some- 
where slowly as if hunting someone or some- 
thing to prowl the streets 


prowl? /praul/ noun be on the prowl to be hunt- 
ing for someone or something 


proximity /prok'simoti/ noun [U] formal when 
something is near to something else What's 
good about this hotel is its proximity to the 
airport. 


proxy /'proksi/ noun by proxy using another 
person to do something instead of doing some- 
thing yourself to vote by proxy 


Prozac /'provzek/ noun [U] trademark HEALTH a 
drug that is used to make people feel happier 
and less worried She's on Prozac because of 
her depression. 


prude /pru:d/ noun [C] someone who does not 
like to hear or see things relating to sex Don't 
be such a prude. eprudish adjective a prudish 
woman 


prudent /'pru:dent/ adjective formal wise and 
careful [+ to do sth] I think it would be prudent 
to leave now before it starts raining. eprudence 
/'pru:dens/ noun [U] formal eprudently adverb 


prune" /pru:n/ verb [T] FARMING If you prune a 
tree or bush, you cut off some of the branches 
or flowers to help it grow better. 


prune? /pru:n/ noun [C] FOOD a dried plum 
(= type of fruit) 

pry /prav verb 1 [I] to try to discover private 
things about people to pry into someone’s per- 
sonal life. o She wanted a private holiday away 
from prying eyes. 2 pry sth apart/loose/open, 
etc to open something with difficulty She 
managed to pry open a window and escape. 


PS / pi:'es/ used when you want to add extra in- 
formation at the end of a letter or email PS 
Give my love to Emma. 


psalm /sa:m/ noun [C] LITERATURE, MUSIC, RELIG- 
ION a song or poem from the Bible (- holy 
book) 


pseudo- /sju:doo-/ prefix false a pseudonym 
(= a false name, especially by a writer) 
o pseudo-academic 


pseudonym /'sju:donim/ noun [C] a name used 
by a writer instead of their own name He 
writes under a pseudonym. 


PSNCR / pi:esensi:'az/ noun [C usually singular] 
ECONOMICS, FINANCE public sector net cash re- 
quirement: the difference between how much 
money the UK government spends and how 
much it receives 


psych /saik/ verb 
psych yourself up phrasal verb informal to try 
to make yourself feel confident and ready to 
do something difficult 


O= Important words to learn 


psyche /'saiki/ noun [C] the human mind and 
feelings the male psyche 

psychedelic ^ /,;air'delhik/ adjective 1 
HEALTH Psychedelic drugs make you see things 
that are not really there. 2 Psychedelic colours 
or patterns are very strong, bright, and 
strange. 

psychiatrist /sar'karətrıst/ noun [C] HEALTH a 
doctor who is trained in psychiatry 

psychiatry /sarkarotri/ noun [U] HEALTH the 
study and treatment of mental illness epsychi- 
atric / satki'ztrik/ adjective relating to psychi- 
atry a psychiatric disorder o a psychiatric 
nurse 

psychic /'saiik/ adjective having a special 
mental ability, for example so that you are 
able to know what will happen in the future 
or know what people are thinking psychic 
powers 

psycho /'saikou/ noun [C] informal someone 
who is crazy and frightening 

psychoanalysis /,aikooo'nelosis/ noun [U] 
HEALTH the treatment of mental problems by 
studying and talking about people's dreams, 
fears, and experiences epsychoanalytic /,sai 
1koo,zenil'itik/ adjective relating to psychoanal- 
ysis 

psychoanalyst /,aioo'emlst/ noun [C] 
HEALTH someone who treats people using 
psychoanalysis 

psychological ^ /sanl'odaukl/ adjective 
HEALTH relating to the human mind and feel- 
ings psychological problems epsychologically 
adverb 

psychologist /sar'kplad3ist/ noun [C] HEALTH 
someone who has studied the human mind 
and feelings 

psychology /sar'kolod3i/ noun [U] 1 HEALTH the 
study of the human mind and feelings child 
psychology o He's studying psychology and 
philosophy. 2 [BEHAVIOUR] the way someone 
thinks and behaves the psychology of serial 
killers 

psychopath /'saikoupa0/ noun [|C] HEALTH 
someone who is very mentally ill and usually 
dangerous epsychopathic /,saikou'pze6rk/ adjec- 
tive a psychopathic killer 

psychosis /sar'koosis/ noun [C] plural psychoses 
/sai'kousi:z/ HEALTH a mental illness that 
makes you believe things that are not real 

psychotherapy  /;arkou'0eropi/ noun [U] 
HEALTH the treatment of mental problems by 
talking about your feelings instead of taking 
medicine epsychotherapist noun [C] someone 
who gives people psychotherapy 

psychotic /sar'kotik/ adjective HEALTH suffer- 
ing from a mental illness that makes you be- 
lieve things that are not true 

pâté /'petei/ © /pzt'ei/ noun [U] FOOD a soft 
food, usually made of meat or fish, that you 
spread on bread, etc liver páté 

pt noun [C] 1 SPORT written abbreviation for 
point (=a unit used for showing who is win- 
ning in a game or competition) Hill 81 pts, 
Villeneuve 68 pts 2 MEASURES written abbrevia- 
tion for pint (= a unit for measuring liquid) 

PTO / pi:ti:'oo/ UK abbreviation for please turn 
over: used at the bottom of a page of writing 
to show that there is more information on the 
other side 
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O= Important words to learn 


pub /pab/ noun [C] a place where you can get 
drinks such as beer and usually food We're all 
going to the pub after work. 


puberty /'pju:boti/ noun [U] HEALTH the time 
when children's bodies change and become 
like adults’ bodies to reach puberty 


pubic hair / pju:bik'heo'/ noun [U] the hair that 
grows around the sexual organs 


o«public! /'pablik/ adjective 1 public awareness/ 
health/support, etc SOCIETY the awareness/ 
health/support, etc of all ordinary people 
Public opinion has turned against him. o Is it 
really in the public interest (= useful for peo- 
ple) to publish this information? 2 public parks/ 
toilets/transport, etc SOCIETY parks/toilets/ 
transport, etc that are for everyone to use and 
are not private Smoking should be banned in 
public places. 3 a public announcement/appear- 
ance/statement, etc an announcement/appear- 
ance/statement, etc that can be seen or heard 
or known by everyone The Prime Minister is 


due to make a public statement later today.o«publish /'pablif/ verb [T] 1 


4 make sth public to allow everyone to know 
about something The government does not plan 
to make its findings public. 5 ECONOMICS, POL- 
ITiCSpublic funds/services/spending, etc funds/ 
services/spending, etc controlled or supplied 
by the government and not by a private com- 
pany 


o«public? /'pablik/ noun [group] 1 the (general) 
public SOCIETY all ordinary people a member of 
the public o The public has a right to know 
about this. o The house is only open to the gen- 
eral public on Sundays. 2 in public where 
everyone can see you He shouldn't behave like 
that in public. 


public ad'dress system (also UK tannoy) 
noun |C] a system of equipment used in public 
places that someone speaks into in order to 
make their voice loud enough to hear 


publication /,pabli'kerf*n/ noun 1 [PRINTING] [U] 
when a book, newspaper, etc is printed and 
sold 2 [Book] [C] a book, newspaper, or magazine 
a monthly/weekly publication 


publicist /'‘pablisist/ noun [C] someone whose 
job is to make people know about someone or 
something by advertising or giving informa- 
tion in the newspaper, on television, etc 


attract/get/receive/seek publicity e ad- 
verse/bad/good/negative publicity e pub- 
licity about/for sth e publicity surrounding 
sth e a publicity campaign/stunt 


publicity /pab'lisati/ noun [U] advertising or in- 
formation about someone or something in the 
newspaper, on television, etc Their publicity 
campaign was very successful. o to get bad/ 
good publicity 


publicize (also UK -ise) /'pAblisaiz/ verb [T] to 
make people know about something by adver- 
tising or giving information in newspapers, on 
television, etc a highly/widely publicized event 
public limited 'company noun [C] ECONOM- 


ICS a company whose shares (- parts that can 
be bought and sold) can be sold to the public 


publicly /'pAblikli/ adverb If you do something 
publicly, everyone can see it, hear it, or know 
about it. 


public re'lations noun [U] formal PR (=writ- 
ing and activities that are intended to make a 
person, company, or product more popular) 


public 'school (US public school) noun [C] ED- 
UCATION 1 in the UK, a school that you pay to 
go to 2 (UK state school) in the US, a school 
that is free to go to because the government 
provides the money for it 


the public 'sector noun (usually singular] FI- 
NANCE businesses and industries that are 
owned or controlled by the government public 
sector workers 


public 'transport noun [U] a system of vehi- 
cles such as buses and trains which operate at 
regular times and that the public use 

public u'tility noun [C] an organization that 
supplies the public with water, gas, or elec- 
tricity 


PRINT| to prepare and 
print a book, newspaper, magazine, article, etc 
so that people can buy it [often passive] This 
book is published by Cambridge University 
Press. 2 WRITE] to write something that is then 
printed in a book, newspaper, magazine, etc 
He's published several short stories in national 
magazines. 3 [MAKE PUBLIC] to make information 
available to the public 


publisher /'pablifa'/ noun [C] a company or 
person who prepares and prints books, news- 
papers, magazines, etc 

publishing /‘pablifin/ noun [U] the business of 
preparing and printing books, newspapers, 
magazines, etc a career in publishing 

puck /pak/ noun [C] SPORT in ice hockey (= a 
sport), a small, hard disc that players hit with 
a stick See colour picture Sports 1 on page Centre 
14 


pudding /'pudin/ noun FOOD 1 [C, U] in the UK, 
a sweet dish that is usually eaten as the last 
part of a meal We've got apple pie for pudding. 
2 [U] in the US, a soft, sweet food made from 
milk, sugar, eggs, and sometimes flour choco- 
late/vanilla pudding 


puddle /'padl/ noun [C] a pool of liquid on the 
ground, usually from rain 


puerile /'pjoorail/ ® /'pju:eril/ adjective for- 
mal behaving in a silly way like a child 
puff" /paf/ verb 1 [BREATHE] [I] to breathe fast and 
with difficulty, usually because you have been 
doing exercise 2 [SMOKE] |I, T] to smoke some- 
thing to puff on a cigarette 
puff sth out phrasal verb to make your chest 
or your face become bigger by filling them 
with air 
puff up phrasal verb If part of your body puffs 
up, it becomes larger because it is infected or 
injured. 


puff? /p^f/ noun [C] 1 [AMOUNT] a small amount 
of smoke, gas, powder, etc a puff of smoke/air 
2 [BREATH] when someone breathes in smoke 
from a cigarette to take a puff on a cigarette 


puffin /'p^fm/ noun [C] a black and white sea 


bird with a large head and brightly coloured 
beak 
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puffy /'pafi/ adjective If the skin around your 
eyes is puffy, it is slightly swollen. His eyes 
were still puffy with sleep. 


puke /pju:k/ (also puke up) verb (I, T] informal 
to vomit 


o«pull' /pul/ verb 1 |I, T] to take hold of something 
and move it somewhere /f you keep pulling his 
tail, he'll bite you. o No wonder it's not work- 
ing, someone's pulled the plug out. o He pulled 
off his boots. o She bent down and pulled up 
her socks. 2 pull a muscle HEALTH to injure a 
muscle by stretching it too much 3 pull a gun/ 
knife, etc on sb to suddenly take out a weapon 
He pulled a gun on us and demanded money. 
S See also: pull/tear your hair out, pull the plug’, not 
pull any punches (punch?), pull out all the stops (stop?), 
pull strings (string'), pull your weight 

pull sth apart phrasal verb 1 [DESTROY] to de- 
stroy something by tearing it into pieces 2 
CRITICIZE] to say that something, usually a piece 
of work, is very bad 

pull sb/sth apart phrasal verb to separate two 
hings or people 

pull at sth phrasal verb to pull something sev- 
eral times, usually with quick, light move- 
ments Stop pulling at my sleeve. 

pull away phrasal verb 1 [START MOVING] If a ve- 
hicle pulls away, it starts moving. J just man- 
aged to get on the bus before it pulled away. 2 
MOVE BACKWARDS] If you pull away from some- 
one who is holding you, you suddenly move 
your body backwards, away from them. 

pull sth down phrasal verb to destroy a build- 
ing because it is not wanted any more. They’ve 
started pulling down the old cinema. 

pull in/into sth phrasal verb If a vehicle pulls 
in or pulls into somewhere, it moves in that 
direction and stops there. They pulled in at the 
side of the road. 

pull sth off phrasal verb to succeed in doing 
or achieving something difficult He is about to 
pull off his biggest deal yet. 

pull off phrasal verb UK If a vehicle pulls off, 
it starts moving. The car pulled off and sped 
up the road. 

pull on sth phrasal verb to put on clothes 
quickly I pulled on my jeans and ran down- 
stairs. 

pull out phrasal verb If a vehicle pulls out, it 
starts moving onto a road or onto a different 
part of the road. That car pulled out right in 
front of me. 

pull over phrasal verb If a vehicle pulls over, 
it moves to the side of the road and stops. 
pull through phrasal verb to continue to live 
after you have been badly injured or very ill 
pull yourself together phrasal verb informal 
to become calm and behave normally again 
after being angry or upset 

pull up phrasal verb 1 If a vehicle pulls up, it 
Stops, often for a short time. A car pulled up 
outside the bank and two men got out. 2 pull up 
a chair to move a chair nearer to something or 
someone Why don't you pull up a chair and 
join us? 


pull? /pul/ noun [no plural] PHYSICS a strong force 
that causes something to move somewhere or 
be attracted to something 


O= Important words to learn 


pull-down /'puldaun/ adjective [always before 
noun] COMPUTING A pull-down menu is a list of 
choices on a computer screen which is hidden 
until you choose to look at it. 

pulley /'puli/ noun [C] a 
wheel with a rope go- 
ing round it which is 
used to lift things 


pullover /'poloovo'/ 
noun [C] a warm piece 
of clothing which 
covers the top of your 
body and is pulled on 
over your head a black 
woolly pullover 


pulmonary /'polmon'ri/ 
adjective ANATOMY, 
BIOLOGY relating to the 
lungs (= organs used 
for breathing) >See 
picture at alveoli DSee 
picture at heart pulley 


pulp /palp/ noun [U] 1 a soft, wet substance 
made from wood, which is used to make paper 
2 BIOLOGY, FOOD the soft part inside a fruit or 
vegetable 


pulp 'cavity noun [C] ANATOMY the soft part 
inside a tooth that contains nerves and blood 
vessels DSee picture at tooth 


pulpit /‘pulpit/ noun [C] RELIGION the raised 
structure in a church where the priest stands 
when he speaks to everyone 


pulsate /pal'seit/ © /'pAlseit/ verb [I] to beat 
or move with a strong, regular rhythm The 
whole room was pulsating with music. 


pulse /pals/ noun [C] BIOLOGY, HEALTH the regu- 
lar movement of blood through your body 
when your heart is beating She put her fingers 
on my wrist to take my pulse (- count the 
number of beats per minute). o My pulse rate 
is 70. 


pulses /'palsiz/ noun [plural] FOOD UK seeds 
such as beans or peas which are cooked and 
eaten as food 

pump’ /pamp/ noun [C] a piece of equipment 
which forces liquid or gas to move somewhere 
a gas/petrol pump o a water pump 

pump? /pamp/ verb [T] to force liquid or gas to 
move somewhere Your heart pumps blood 
around your body. o Firemen used powerful 
hoses to pump water into the building. 
pump sth into sth phrasal verb to give a lot of 
money to a plan or organization They've 
pumped millions of pounds into the economy. 
pump sth out phrasal verb informal to contin- 
uously produce a lot of something a radio 
pumping out music 
pump sth up phrasal verb to fill something 
with air using a pump You should pump your 
tyres up. 

pumpkin /'pampkin/ noun [C, U] FOOD a large, 
round vegetable with thick, orange skin 

pun /pan/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a joke that you 
make by using a word that has two meanings 

punch?’ /panf/ verb [T] 1 to hit someone or 


something with your fist (= closed hand) He 
punched me twice in the stomach. 2 punch a hole 
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in sth to make a hole in something with a 
special piece of equipment 


aim a punch at sb e deliver/land/swing/ 
throw a punch 


punch? /panf/ noun 1 HiT) [C] when you hit 
someone or something with your fist (- closed 
hand) a punch on the nose 2 FOOD [U] a sweet, 
mixed drink made from fruit juice, spices, and 
usually alcohol 3 [HOLE] [C] a piece of equipment 
hat makes a hole in something 4 not pull any 
punches to speak in an honest way without 
rying to be kind 
punchline /'pant [lam/ noun [C] the last part of 
a joke that makes it funny 
punch-up /'pantfAp/ noun [C] UK informal a 
fight in which people hit each other with their 
fists (= closed hands) 


punctual /'panktfual/ adjective arriving at the 
right time and not too late epunctuality 
/ panktfu'æləti/ noun [U] when you are punc- 
ual epunctually adverb 


punctuate /'panktfuert/ verb [T] LANGUAGE to 

add punctuation marks to written words so 

hat people can see when a sentence begins 
and finishes, that something is a question, etc 

punctuation /,papktfu'erfsn/ noun [U] LAN- 
GUAGE the use of punctuation marks in writ- 
ing so that people can see when a sentence 
begins and finishes, that something is a ques- 
tion, etc DSee Extra help page Punctuation on page 
Centre 18. 


punctu'ation mark noun [C] LANGUAGE a 
symbol such as a full stop (.) or a question 
mark (?) used in writing to show where a 
sentence begins and finishes, etc. 


puncture’ /'panktfa'/ noun [C] 1 [HOLE] a small 
hole made by a sharp object 2 [TYRE] UK a hole 
in a tyre that makes the air come out to have 
a puncture 


puncture? /'pagkt[o/ verb [T] to make a hole 
in something The knife punctured his lung. 


pundit /'pAndit/ noun [C] someone who is an 
expert in a subject and often gives their opin- 
ions on television, radio, etc a political pun- 
dit 

pungent /'pandznt/ adjective A pungent smell 
is very strong. the pungent smell of vinegar 


o«punish /'panif/ verb [T] to make someone suffer 
because they have done something bad [often 
passive] They must be severely punished for 
these crimes. 
punishable /'panifabl/ adjective LAW A crime 
that is punishable is one that you can be pun- 
ished for. Drug dealing is punishable by 
death in some countries. 
punishing /'panifin/ adjective very difficult 
and making you tired a punishing schedule 


capital/corporal punishment e an appropri- 
ate/cruel/harsh/severe punishment e de- 
serve/escape/impose/inflict/receive 
punishment 


opunishment /'pAnifmont/ noun [C, UJ when 
someone is punished He had to stay in his bed- 


purchases returns 


room as a punishment for fighting. >See also: 
capital punishment, corporal punishment, be a 
glutton for punishment 


punitive /‘pju:nativ/ adjective formal given as 
a punishment or seeming like a punishment 
punitive action 


punk /pank/ noun 1 MUSIC [U] (also punk 'rock) 
a style of music and fashion in the 1970s which 
was wild, loud, and violent 2 [PERSON] [C] some- 
one who wears punk clothes and likes punk 
music 3 [BAD MAN] [C] US informal a bad young 
man 


punt? /pant/ noun |C] 1 a long boat with a flat 
bottom that you push along the river with a 
long pole 2 SPORT in some sports, a powerful 
kick which causes the ball to go very far 


punt? /pant/ verb 1 [I, T] to go or take someone 
along a river in a punt 2 SPORT [T] in some 
Sports, to kick a ball after you have dropped it 
from your hands and before it touches the 
ground 


punter /'panta'/ noun [C] UK informal someone 
who is buying something or making a bet 
(= risking money on a competition) 

puny /'pju:ni/ adjective very small and weak 

pup /pap/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a young dog or 
other particular type of baby mammal a seal 
pup 

pupa /'pju:po/ noun |C] BIOLOGY plural pupas or 
pupae an insect in the stage of development 
which happens before it is completely devel- 
oped, during which it is inside a cocoon 
(= cover that protects it) and does not move 
S Compare chrysalis 


pupil /'pju:p?l/ noun [C] 1 EDUCATION a student 
at school The school has 1,100 pupils aged 11 
to 18. 2See colour picture The Classroom on page 
Centre 6 2 ANATOMY the black, round part in the 
centre of your eye 


puppet /'papit/ noun [C] 1 [Toy] a toy in the 
shape of a person or animal that you can move 
with strings or by putting your hand inside a 
glove puppet 2 |PERSON| someone who is con- 
trolled by someone else a political puppet 


puppy /'papi/ noun [|C] a young dog 
purchase" /'ps:tfas/ verb [T] formal to buy 


something Tickets must be purchased two 
weeks in advance. 


purchase? /'ps:tfos/ noun formal 1 BUYING] (C, 
U] when you buy something the illegal pur- 
chase of guns 2 [THING] [C] something that you 
buy a major purchase 


‘purchases account noun [C] FINANCE a rec- 
ord that a business keeps of the goods it has 
bought in order to sell 


‘purchases journal (also purchases book, pur- 
chases day book) noun |C] FINANCE a document 
that a business keeps of the dates on which it 
bought things, the names of the companies it 
bought them from and how much they cost 


‘purchases ledger (also creditors ledger) 
noun |C] FINANCE a record that a business keeps 
of how much it owes to each business that has 
supplied goods or services to it 


‘purchases re,turns (also returns outward) 
noun ECONOMICS [plural] goods that are 
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o«pure /pjua'/ adjective 1 


o-purpose /'pa:pos/ noun 1 


returned to the company that supplied them, 
for example because they are damaged or not 
needed 


NOT MIXED] A pure sub- 
stance is not mixed with anything else. pure 
gold o pure wool 2 [EMPHASIS] [always before noun] 
used to emphasize that a feeling, quality, or 
state is completely and only that thing pure 
coincidence o Her face had a look of pure 
delight. 3 [CLEAN] clean and healthy pure air/ 
water 4 pure mathematics/physics, etc the study 
of mathematics/physics, etc based only on 
ideas and not on practical use 5 [GOOD] com- 
pletely good and not having any bad qualities 
or bad morals 


puree /'pjusret/ Œ /pjuo'rev/ noun [U] FOOD a 
thick, smooth, liquid food made by crushing 
and mixing fruit or vegetables tomato puree 


purely /'pjooli/ adverb only She married him 
purely for his money. 


purgatory /'ps:gotri/ noun [U] 1 RELIGION in 
the Catholic religion, a very unpleasant place 
where you have to go and suffer before you go 
to heaven 2 a very unpleasant situation This 
diet is purgatory. 

purge /pa:d;/ verb [T] 1 FEELINGS] to get rid of bad 
feelings that you do not want [often reflexive 


She wanted to purge herself of guilt. 2 [PEOPLE 
to get rid of people from an organization be- 
cause you do not agree with them epurge noun 
[C] 

purify /'pjuərıfaı/ verb [T] to remove bad sub- 
stances from something to make it pure Plants 
help to purify the air. o purified water epurifi- 
cation /,pjuorifr'kerf?n/ noun [U] 


purist /'pjoorist/ noun [C] someone who be- 
lieves in and follows very traditional rules or 
ideas in a subject 


puritanical / pjvari'tenik*l/ adjective having 
severe religious morals and not wanting peo- 
ple to enjoy themselves epuritan /'pjuarit*n/ 
noun |C] a puritanical person 

purity /'pjoorati/ noun [U] the quality of being 
pure air purity 

purple /'ps:pl/ adjective being a colour that is 
a mixture of red and blue purple pansies epur- 
ple noun [C, U] DSee colour picture Colours on page 
Centre 12 


purport /po'po:t/ verb 
purport to be/do sth phrasal verb formal to 
pretend to be or do something a man purport- 
ing to be a police officer 


defeat/have/fulfil/serve a purpose e a 
clear/good/primary/practical/useful pur- 
pose e the purpose of sth 


REASON] [C] why you 
do something or why something exists The 
main purpose of the meeting is to discuss the 
future of the company. o The drug may be legal- 
ized for medical purposes. 2 [INTENTION] [U] the 
feeling of knowing what you want to do He 
seems to have lost all sense of purpose. 3 on 
purpose intentionally I didn't do it on purpose, 
it was an accident. 4 serve a purpose to have a 
use These small village shops serve a very use- 


O= Important words to learn 


ful purpose. DSee also: cross purposes, to/for all in- 
tents (intent!) (and purposes) 


purpose-built /,ps:pos'bilt/ adjective mainly 
UK A purpose-built building has been spe- 
cially designed for the way it will be used. 


purposeful /'ps:pasf*l/ adjective showing that 
you know what you want to do He has a quiet, 
purposeful air. epurposefully adverb 


purposely /'ps:posli/ adverb intentionally I 
wasn't purposely trying to hurt you. 


purr /ps:'/ verb [I] 1 [CAT] If a cat purrs, it makes 
a soft sound in its throat to show pleasure. 
2 [PERSON] to talk in a soft, low voice 3 [CAR] If a 
car purrs, its engine is very smooth and 
makes a soft sound. 


purse’ /ps:s/ noun |C] 1 [MONEY] UK a small con- 
tainer for money, usually used by a woman a 
leather purse 2 [BAG] mainly US (mainly UK 
handbag) a bag, usually carried by a woman I 
always carry aspirin in my purse. 


purse? /ps:s/ verb purse your lips to press your 
lips tightly together, often to show that you 
are angry 

pursue /po'sju:/ @ /par'su:/ verb [T] pursuing, 
past pursued 1 [TRY] If you pursue a plan, activ- 
ity, or situation, you try to do it or achieve it, 
usually over a long period of time. She decided 
to pursue a career in television. 2 to fol- 
low someone or something, usually to try to 
catch them The car was pursued by helicopters. 
3 pursue a matter to try to discover informa- 
tion about something We will not be pursuing 
this matter any further. 


pursuit /po'sju:t/ © /por'su:t/ noun [U] 1 [TRY 
when you try to achieve a plan, activity, or 
situation, usually over a long period of time 
the pursuit of pleasure o He left his native coun- 
try in pursuit of freedom. 2 [FOLLOWING] when 
you follow someone or something to try to 
catch them The police are in pursuit of a 25- 
year-old murder suspect. 


pursuits /po'sju:ts/ (3) /por'sutts/ noun [plural] 
formal activities or hobbies He enjoys climbing 
and other outdoor pursuits. 


purveyor /po'vero'/ noun [C] formal someone 
who sells or provides something a purveyor of 
antiques 


pus /pas/ noun [U] HEALTH a yellow substance 
that is produced when part of your body is 
infected 


o«push! /puf/ verb 1 [MOVE SOMETHING] [I, T] to move 


someone or something by pressing them with 
your hands or body She pushed the books 
aside and sat down on my desk. o We pushed 
the children down the slide. o He pushed me 
violently out of the door. o Someone pushed 
him into the river. 2 [MOVE YOURSELF] |I, T] to move 
somewhere by moving someone or something 
away from you He pushed past me. o He 
pushed his way to the front of the crowd. 
3 [PRESS] [T] to press something 7f you push this 
button, your seat goes back. 4 push (sb) for sth/ 
to do sth to try hard to achieve something or 
to make someone else do something Local res- 
idents are pushing for the road to be made 
safer. 5 [ENCOURAGE] [T] to try to make someone 
do something that they do not want to do 
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[+ into + doing sth] My mother pushed me into 
having ballet lessons. 6 push yourself to make 
yourself work very hard to achieve something 
S See also: push the boat out 

push sb about/around phrasal verb to tell 
someone what to do in a rude way I'm fed up 
with being pushed around. 

push ahead/forward phrasal verb to continue 
doing something, especially when this is dif- 
ficult They have decided to push ahead with 
legal action. 

push sth/sb aside phrasal verb to decide to for- 
get about or ignore something or someone We 
can't just push these problems aside - we have 
to deal with them. 

push in phrasal verb UK informal to rudely 
join a line of people who are waiting for some- 
thing by moving in front of some of the people 
who are already there 

push on phrasal verb to continue doing some- 
thing, especially when this is difficult 

push sb/sth over phrasal verb to push someone 
or something so that they fall to the ground 
push sth through phrasal verb to make a plan 
or suggestion be officially accepted We're 
trying to push this deal through as quickly as 
possible. 

push sth up phrasal verb to increase the 
amount, number, or value of something If you 
want to travel on Saturday, it will push the 
price up a bit. 


push? /po[/ noun 1 a push for sth/to do sth a big 
effort to achieve something or make someone 
do something a push for higher standards in 
education 2 [MOVEMENT] [C] when you move 
someone or something by pressing them with 
your hands or body [usually singular] She gave 
him a little push towards the door. 3 give sb 
the push UK informal to get rid of someone 
from a job or relationship 4 [ENCOURAGEMENT] [C 
encouragement to make someone do some- 
thing [usually singular] I’m sure he'll go, he just 
needs a little push that's all. 5 at a push UK If 
you can do something at a push, you can do i: 
but it will be difficult. 6 if/when push comes 
to shove If you say that something can be done 
if push comes to shove, you mean that it can 
be done if the situation becomes so bad thai 
you have to do it. If push comes to shove, we'll 
just have to sell the car. 


pushchair /'poftfe»/ UK (US stroller) noun [C 
a chair on wheels which is used to move small 
children 


pushed /puJt/ adjective UK informal be pushed 
for sth to not have much of something J can't 
stop, I'm a bit pushed for time. 


pusher /'pofs/ noun [C] someone who sells 
illegal drugs 


push-up /'pofap/ US (UK press-up) noun [C] 
SPORT à physical exercise in which you lie fac- 
ing the floor and use your hands to push your 
body up I did forty push-ups yesterday. 


pushy /'pofi/ adjective behaving in an unpleas- 
ant way by trying too much to get something 
or to make someone do something a pushy 
salesman 


o«put /pot/ verb [T] putting, past put 1 put sth 
down/in/on, etc to move something to a place 
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or position Where have you put the keys? o She 
put her bag on the floor. o You can put your 
coat in the car. o He put his arm around her. 
2 put sb in a mood/position, etc to cause some- 
one or something to be in a particular situa- 
tion They'd had an argument and it had put 
her in a bad mood. o This puts me in a very 
difficult position. 3 |SAY| to say something using 
particular words I don’t know quite how to put 
this, but I’m leaving. 4 WRITE] to write some- 
thing Please put your name on the list by Mon- 
day evening. 
put sth across pArasal verb to explain or 
express something clearly so that people 
understand it easily 
put sth aside phrasal verb to save something 
so that you can use it later I’ve been putting a 
bit of money aside every month. 
put sth away phrasal verb to put something in 
the place where you usually keep it She folded 
the towels and put them away in the cupboard. 
>See colour picture Phrasal Verbs on page Centre 16 
put sth back phrasal verb to put something 
where it was before it was moved I put the 
book back on the shelf. 

o»put sth down phrasal verb 1 [STOP HOLDING] to 
put something that you are holding onto the 
floor or onto another surface PIU just put my 
bag down for a minute, it's rather heavy. >See 
colour picture Phrasal Verbs on page Centre 16 2 [TEL- 
EPHONE] UK If you put the phone down, you put 
the part of the telephone that you speak into 
back to its usual position. 3 [ANIMAL] to kill an 
animal, usually because it is suffering 
put sb down phrasal verb 1 [CRITICIZE] to make 
someone feel stupid or unimportant by criti- 
cizing them I’m tired of him putting me down 
all the time. 2 WRITE] to write someone's name 
on a list or document, usually in order to 
arrange for them to do something I’ve put 
you down for the trip to Rome next week. 
put sth down to sth phrasal verb UK to think 
that a problem or situation is caused by a 
particular thing 
put sth forward phrasal verb to state an idea 
or opinion, or to suggest a plan, so that it can 
be considered or discussed 
put sb/sth in sth phrasal verb to arrange for 
someone or something to go somewhere £o put 
someone in prison o to put some money in the 
bank o I'd never put my mother in an old 
people's home. 
put sth in phrasal verb to fix something into a 
room or building I’ve just had a new kitchen 
put in. 
put sth into sth/doing sth phrasal verb If you 
put time, work, or effort into something, you 
spend a lot of time or effort doing it. We've put 
a lot of effort into this project and we want it to 
succeed. 
put sth off phrasal verb to decide or arrange 
to do something at a later time I must talk to 
her about this, I can’t put it off any longer. 
put sb off (sth) phrasal verb to make someone 
not like someone or something, or not want to 
do something Jan was talking about her 
operation and it put me off my food. 
put sth on phrasal verb 1 [CLOTHES] to put 
clothes or shoes onto your body You'd better 
put your coat on, it's cold outside. SSee colour 
picture Phrasal Verbs on page Centre 16 


v put | 


2 [EQUIPMENT] mainly UK to make a piece of 
equipment work by pressing a switch Can you 
put the light on please? 3 |BEHAVIOUR| to pretend 
to have a particular feeling, or to behave in a 
way which is not real or natural for you He's 
not really upset, he's just putting it on. 4 
MUSIC/FILM] to put a CD or other recording into 
a machine so that you can see or hear it Why 
don't you put on some music? 5 put on weight 
UK to become fatter and heavier 

put sth out phrasal verb 1 [STOP SHINING] mainly 
UK to make a light stop shining by pressing a 
switch Please put the lights out when you leave. 
2 [STOP BURNING] to make something that is burn- 
ing stop burning to put out a fire 3 
PUT OUTSIDE] to put something outside the house 
to put out the rubbish/trash 

put sb out phrasal verb to cause trouble or ex- 
tra work for someone It would be great if you 
could help, but I don't want to put you out. 

be put out phrasal verb to be annoyed, often 
because of something that someone has done 
or said to you He seemed a bit put out at not 
having been invited. 

put sb through sth phrasal verb to make some- 
one experience or do something unpleasant or 
difficult Why did they put themselves through 
this ordeal? 

put sb through phrasal verb to connect some- 
one using a telephone to the person they want 
to speak to Can you put me through to customer 
services, please? 

put sth to sb phrasal verb 1 [SUGGEST] to suggest 
an idea or plan to someone so that they can 
consider it or discuss it 2 [ASK] to ask someone 
a question £o put a question to someone 

put sth together phrasal verb 1 [JOIN PARTS] to 
put the parts of something in the correct place 
and join them to each other You buy it in a kit 
and then put it together yourself. 2 
PREPARE WORK] to prepare a piece of work by col- 
lecting several ideas and suggestions and or- 
ganizing them £o put together a plan/proposal 
put sth up phrasal verb 1 [BUILD] to build some- 
thing £o put up a tent o We spent the weekend 
putting up a fence in the backyard. 2 [FASTEN] to 
fasten something to a wall or ceiling fo put up 
shelves o I need to put up some curtains in the 
back bedroom. 3 [INCREASE] mainly UK to in- 
crease the price or value of something They re 
going to put up the price of fuel. 

put sb up phrasal verb to let someone stay in 
your home for a short period If you need some- 
where to stay, we can put you up for the night. 
put up with sb/sth phrasal verb to accept un- 
pleasant behaviour or an unpleasant situation, 
although you do not like it He's so rude, I don't 
know how you put up with him. 


putrid /'pju:trid/ adjective decaying and smell- 
ing bad a putrid smell 


O= Important words to learn 


putt /pat/ verb [I, T] SPORT in golf, to hit the ball 
gently when you are near the hole eputt noun 
[c] 


putty /'pati/ noun [U] DT a soft, grey substance 
that becomes hard when it is dry and is used 
to fasten glass into windows or to fill small 
holes in wood 


puzzle’ /'pazl/ noun [C] 1 [GAME] a game or ac- 
tivity in which you have to put pieces together 
or answer questions using skill to do/solve a 
puzzle o a crossword puzzle o a jigsaw puzzle 
2 [SITUATION] a situation which is very difficult 
to understand Scientists have been trying to 
solve this puzzle for years. 


puzzle? /'pazl/ verb [T] to make someone con- 
fused because they do not understand some- 
thing [often passive] 7 was puzzled by what he 
said. 
puzzle over sth phrasal verb to try to solve a 
problem or understand a situation by thinking 
carefully about it 


puzzled /'pazid/ adjective confused because 
you do not understand something He had a 
puzzled look on his face. 


puzzling /'pazlip/ adjective If something is 
puzzling, it confuses you because you do not 
understand it. 


PVC / pi:vi:'si:/ noun [U] DT a strong material 
similar to thick plastic 


pyjamas UK (US pajamas) /pi'd3a:moz/ noun 
[plural] shirt and trousers that you wear in bed 
a pair of blue pyjamas See colour picture Clothes 
on page Centre 8 


pylon /'pailon/ noun [C] a tall structure which 
supports electrical wires above the ground 


pyramid /'piromid/ noun [C] a shape with a 
square base and four triangular sides that 
meet to form a point at the top 


pyre /paio'/ noun |C] a pile of wood on which a 
dead person is burned in some countries 


pyrites /par'raiti:z/ noun [U] GEOLOGY a shiny 
yellow mineral (= substance that is found in 
the ground) that contains sulphur and a metal, 
usually iron 


Pythagoras’ theorem /pai0zg'ros'Ororam/ 
noun |C] MATHEMATICS a rule for working out 
the length of the sides of a right angled 
triangle (= triangle with one angle of 90°) 


python /'paié°n/ noun [C] a large snake that 
kills other animals by putting itself tightly 
around them 
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Q, q /kju:/ the seventeenth letter of the alphabet 


QC /kju:'si:/ noun [C] LAW abbreviation for 
Queen's Counsel: a lawyer of high rank in the 
UK Horace Rumpole QC 


qt MEASURES written abbreviation for quart (= a 
unit for measuring liquid) 


quack /kwek/ noun [C] the sound made by a 
duck (= water bird) equack verb [I] 


quadratic equation /kwod,retiki'kwe13an/ 
noun |C] MATHEMATICS an equation (= mathe- 
matical statement) which includes an un- 
known value that is multiplied by itself only 
once, and which does not include an unknown 
value multiplied by itself more than once 


quadrilateral /,kwodri'let*rl/ noun [C] MATH- 
EMATICS a flat shape with four straight sides 


quadruple /kw»d'ropl/ verb [I, T] If an amount 
quadruples, it becomes multiplied by four, or 
if you quadruple it, you multiply it by four. 

quagmire /'kwpgmars'/ noun [C] 1 a difficult 
and unpleasant situation a legal quagmire 2 
GEOGRAPHY an area of wet ground that you can 
sink into 

quail /kwei/ noun [C] plural quail or quails FOOD 
a small bird which is shot for food 


quaint /kweint/ adjective attractive or unusual 
in an old-fashioned way a quaint little village 


quake’ /kwetk/ noun [C] GEOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY 
US short for earthquake (= when the Earth 
shakes) 


quake? /kweik/ verb [I] to shake because you 
are frightened 


an academic / basic / formal / recognised 
qualification e gain/get/have/need a quali- 
fication e a qualification in sth 


qualification — /kwolfrkern/ noun 1 
EDUCATION [C] mainly UK what you get when 
you pass an exam or a course [usually plural] 
legal/medical qualifications o What qualifica- 
tions do you need to be a nanny? 2 [SKILLS] [C] the 
skills, qualities, or experience that you need 
in order to do something The only qualifica- 
tion needed for this job is an eye for detail. 
3 [COMPETITION] [U] success in getting into a com- 
petition 4 [ADDITION] [C, U] an addition to some- 
thing that is said that makes its meaning less 
certain 


qualified /'kwolfaid/ adjective 1 EDUCATION 
having passed exams or courses a newly qual- 
ified teacher 2 qualified to do sth having the 
skills, qualities, or experience that you need 
in order to do something I think John is the 
best qualified to make that decision. 3 |NOT CER- 
TAIN] If something someone says is qualified, 
they have added something to it to make it 
less certain. The answer was a qualified yes. 
S Opposite unqualified 


o= 


qualifier /'kwolifaiz/ noun [C] SPORT 1 a game 
or competition which decides whether you can 
enter another competition 2 someone who has 
succeeded in getting into a competition 


qualify /'kwolifai/ verb 1 [BE ALLOWED] |I, T] If you 
qualify for something, you are allowed to do it 
or have it, and if something qualifies you for 
something, it allows you to do it or have it. 
Foreign students no longer qualify for grants 
in the UK. o To qualify for the competition, you 
must be over 18. Opposite disqualify 2 
EDUCATION [I] mainly UK to pass exams so that 
you are able to do a job He's recently qualified 
as a doctor. 3 SPORT [I] to succeed in getting 
into a competition Nigeria were the first team 
to qualify for the World Cup. 4 [ADD] [T] to add 


something to what you say to make its mean- 
ing less certain 


qualitative /‘kwolitativ/ (9) /'kwa:lıtertıv/ ad- 
jective formal relating to how good something 
is and not how much of it there is equalita- 
tively adverb 


affect/enhance/improve/maintain quality 
* good/high/inferior/low/poor quality 


quality’ /'kwoloti/ noun 1 [GOOD OR BAD] [U] how 
good or bad something is good/high quality 
o poor/low quality o The air quality in this 
area is terrible. o All we are asking for is a 
decent quality of life. o The spokeswoman says 
a quality control system is being developed for 
next year. 2 [GOOD] [U] when something is very 
good or well made A designer label isn't nec- 
essarily a guarantee of quality. 3 [CHARACTER] [C] 
part of the character or personality of some- 
one or something leadership qualities 


quality? /'kwolati/ adjective [always before noun] 
very good We only sell quality products in this 
store. 


‘quality assurance noun [U] the things a 
company does to make sure that its products 
and services are as good as they should be 


‘quality control noun [U] the process of look- 
ing at goods when they are being produced to 
make certain that they are of the intended 
standard 


‘quality (time noun [U] time that you spend 
with someone when you can give them all of 
your attention We've been too busy to give the 
children much quality time this week. 


qualm /kwa:m/ noun [C] a worry or doubt about 
something She has no qualms about taking 
her clothes off in public. 


quandary /'kwond’ri/ noun [no plural] a situa- 
tion in which you are trying to make a diffi- 
cult choice We're in a quandary over which 
school to send her to. 


quantifier /'kwontifaro'/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a 
word or group of words that is used before a 
noun to show an amount of that noun. For ex- 
ample the words ‘many’, ‘some’, and ‘a lot of 
are quantifiers. 

quantify /‘kwontifai/ verb [T] MEASURES to 
measure or state the amount of something It 


is difficult to quantify the damage that this 
storm has caused. 
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quantitative 


quantitative /'kwonttotiv/ © /'kwa:ntoter- 
tiv/ adjective relating to quantity 


a huge/large/small/sufficient/vast quan- 
tity e in [big/large, etc] quantities 


o«quantity /'kwpntoti/ noun 1 [C, U] the amount 
or number of something A vast quantity of 
information is available on the Internet. o They 
are now developing ways to produce the vaccine 
in large quantities and cheaply. >See colour 
picture Pieces and Quantities on page Centre 1 2 an 
unknown quantity someone or something that 
you do not know and so you cannot be certain 
about 


quantum leap /,kwontam'li:p/ noun [C] a sud- 
den, large increase or improvement in some- 
thing [usually singular] a quantum leap in 
information technology 


quarantine /‘kworenti:n/ noun [U] HEALTH If an 
animal or person is put into quarantine, they 
are kept away from other animals or people 
because they have or might have a disease. 


quark /kwa:k/ noun [C] PHYSICS one of the most 
basic forms of matter that make up the parti- 
cles of an atom 


“have a quarrel e a quarrel about/over sth e 
a quarrel with sb e a quarrel between sb and 
sb 


quarrel’ /‘kworl/ noun 1 [C] an argument She 
walked out after having a quarrel with her 
boss. 2 have no quarrel with sb/sth to not disa- 
gree with someone or something We have no 
quarrel with either of those ideas. 


quarrel? /'kworl/ verb [I] UK quarrelling, past 
quarrelled, US quarreling, past quarreled to have 
an argument with someone SAhe'd been quar- 
relling with her mother all morning. 


quarry /‘kwori/ noun [C] GEOLOGY a place where 
stone is dug out of a large hole in the ground 
a marble quarry equarry verb [T] to dig stone 
out of a quarry 


quart /kwo:t/ (written abbreviation qt) noun [C] 


MEASURES a unit for measuring liquid, equalo*queen /kwi:n/ noun [C] 1 


to 1.14 litres in the UK and 0.95 litres in the 
US 


o«quarter /'kwo:to'/ noun 1 MATHEMATICS [C] (also 


US fourth) one of four equal parts of some- 
thing; 1/4 Three quarters of the island's resi- 
dents speak English. o My house is one and 
three-quarter miles/a mile and three-quarters 
from here. o I waited a quarter of an hour for 
her. 2 |BEFORE/AFTER HOUR] [no plural] a period of 
15 minutes before or after the hour It’s (a) 
quarter to three (= 2.45). o also US It's a quar- 
ter of three (= 2.45) o We're leaving at (a) 
quarter past six (= 6.15). o also US We're leav- 
ing at (a) quarter after six (- 6.15) 3 
FINANCE [C] one of four periods of time into 
which a year is divided for financial calcula- 
tions such as profits or bills (= orders for pay- 
ment) I get an electricity bill every quarter. 4 
EDUCATION [C] US one of four periods of time 
into which a year at college or university is 
divided 5 SPORT [C] US one of four periods of 
time into which some sports games are di- 


O= Important words to learn 


vided 6 [PART OF TOWN] [C] a part of a town, often 
where people from a particular country or re- 
ligion live the Jewish quarter 7 FINANCE [C] a 
US or Canadian coin with a value of 25 cents, 
which is a quarter of a dollar 


quarterback /‘kwo:tobek/ noun [C] SPORT a 
player in American football who controls the 
attack 


quarter-final /kwo:to'faml/ noun [C] SPORT 
the part of a competition when eight people or 
teams are left and there are four games to 
decide who will reach the semi-final (= when 
only four people or teams are left) She was 
knocked out of the competition in the quarter- 
finals. 


quarterly /'kwo:tli/ adjective, adverb pro- 
duced or happening every three months Water 
and electricity bills are paid quarterly. o a 
quarterly magazine/report 


quarters /'kwo:toz/ noun [plural] rooms to live 
in or sleep in, usually for people in a military 
organization 


quartet /kwo:'tet/ noun [C] MUSIC four people 
singing or playing music in a group 

quartile /'kwo:tail/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS one 
of four equal measurements that a set of 
things can be divided into He is in the top 
quartile for weight. 


quartz /'kwo:ts/ noun [U] GEOLOGY a mineral 
used to make watches and clocks accurate 


quash /kwof/ verb [T] 1 LAW formal to officially 
change a legal decision so that it stops 
existing His conviction was quashed last 
month. 2 to stop something that you do not 
want to happen He appeared on television to 
quash rumours that he was seriously ill. 

quasi- /kweizai-/ prefix partly quasi-religious 
ideas 

quay /ki:/ noun |C] a structure built next to 
water where ships stop and goods are taken 
on and off 


queasy /‘kwi:zi/ adjective HEALTH If you feel 
queasy, you feel slightly ill as if you might 
vomit. 


FEMALE RULER] a female 
ruler in some countries Queen Elizabeth II 
o God save the Queen! 2 KING'S WiFE] the wife of 
a king when he is the main ruler in a country 
3 [PLAYING CARD] a playing card with a picture of 
a queen on it the queen of diamonds 4 
BIOLOGY a large female insect which is the 
most important in a group and which pro- 
duces all the eggs queen bee 

queer /kwro'/ adjective 1 [HOMOSEXUAL] informal 
homosexual 2 [STRANGE] strange 

quell /kwel/ verb [T] formal to stop something 
that you do not want to happen to quell a riot 
o to quell rumours 

quench /kwenf/ verb quench your thirst to drink 
liquid so that you stop being thirsty 

query’ /'kwriori/ noun [C] a question His job is 
to answer telephone queries about airline 
schedules. 

query? /'kwiori/ verb [T] to ask questions in 
order to check that something is true or cor- 
rect [+ question word] A few students have 
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queried whether exam marks were added up 
correctly. 


quest /kwest/ noun [C] formal an attempt to get 
something or do something difficult the quest 
for truth [+ to do sth] He has begun his quest 
to become the Conservative Party's first Asian 
MP. 


ask/answer/pose/raise/reply to a question 
e a question arises e an awkward/funda- 
mental/important/interesting/hypotheti- 
cal question e a question about sth 


o«question! /'kwestfon/ noun 1 [SENTENCE] [C] a 
sentence or phrase that asks you for infor- 
mation Is it OK if I ask you a few questions? 
o He refused to answer my question. o If you 
have any questions about the scheme, do ask 
me. o "So where's the money coming from?" 
"That's a good question" (= I do not know). 
2 [SITUATION] [C] a situation or problem that 
needs to be considered This documentary 
raises important questions about the Ameri- 
can legal system. o Two important questions 
arise from this debate. 3 [DOUBT] [U] doubt [+ 
that] There is no question that this was an ac- 
cidental fire. o His ability as a chef has never 
been in question. o "So you agree she's the 
right person for the job." "Yes, absolutely, with- 
out question." o The report brings/calls into 
question (= causes doubts about) the safety of 
this drug. 4 shlsth in question the person or 
thing that is being discussed He claims that he 
was in the pub with his girlfriend on the night 
in question. 5 be out of the question If some- 
thing is out of the question, it is not possible 
or not allowed. See also: loaded question, 
rhetorical question 


ask a question 
Remember to use the verb ask with question. 
We weren't allowed to ask any questions. 
We weren't allowed to make any questions. 
question? /'kwestfon/ verb [T] 1 [ASK QUESTIONS 


to ask someone questions Detectives were ques- 
tioning a boy about the murder. [often passive 


o«quick? /kwik/ adjective 1 


complete/fill in a questionnaire e draw up a 
questionnaire e a questionnaire asks sth è a 
questionnaire about/on sth 


questionnaire / kwest [5'ne»'/ noun [C] a set of 
questions asked of a large number of people to 
discover information about a subject Residents 
have been sent questionnaires about their 
homes and energy use. 


question ,tag noun [C] LANGUAGE a short 
phrase such as ‘isn’t it’ or ‘don’t you’ that is 
added to the end of a sentence to check infor- 
mation or to ask if someone agrees with you. 
In the sentence, ‘It’s hot, isn’t it?’, ‘isn’t it’ is 
a question tag. 


form/be in/join a queue e a queue stretches 
[for miles/around sth, etc] e a big/long/ 
short/small queue e a queue of [cars/people, 
etc] e a queue for sth 


queue /kju:/ UK (US line) noun [C] 1 a row of 
people waiting for something, one behind the 
other to join the queue o Are you in the queue? 
2 jump the queue to move in front of people 
who have been waiting longer for something 
than you equeue (up) UK (US line up) verb [I] to 
stand in a row in order to wait for something 
[+ to do sth] They're queueing up to get tickets. 


quibble /'kwibl/ verb quibble about/over/with 
sth to argue about something that is not im- 
portant They spend far too much time quib- 
bling over details. equibble noun [C] 


quiche /ki:f/ noun |C, U] FOOD a dish made of a 
pastry base filled with a mixture of egg and 
milk and usually cheese, vegetables, or meat 


FAST| doing something 
fast or taking only a short time J tried to catch 
him but he was too quick for me. |+ to do sth] 
Publishers were quick to realize that a profit 
could be made. 2 [LASTING A SHORT TIME] lasting a 
short time Can I ask you a quick question? 

quick? /kwik/ adverb informal fast Come here, 
quick! 

quicken /‘kwik-n/ verb |I, T] to become faster or 
to cause something to become faster His 
breathing quickened. 


Two out of three people questioned in the survey o»cquickly /'kwikli/ adverb fast or in a short time 


were non-smokers. 2 [DOUBT] to show or feel 
doubt about something I’m not for a moment 
questioning your decision. |+ question word] I’m 
just questioning whether we need the extra 


staff. 


questionable /‘kwestfanabl/ adjective 1 [NOT 
CERTAIN] possibly not true or correct [+ question 
word] It is highly questionable whether this 
drug has any benefits at all. 2 [NOT HONEST] not 
honest or not legal He’s being investigated for 
questionable business practices. 


questioning /'kwest[onip/ noun [U] when the 
police ask someone questions about a crime 
She was taken in for questioning by police 
yesterday morning. 


‘question mark noun [C] LANGUAGE a mark (?) 
used at the end of a question DSee Extra help page 
Punctuation on page Centre 18. 
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o«quiet! /kwarot/ adjective 1 


I quickly shut the door. o These people need to 
be treated as quickly as possible. 


quick ratio (also acid test ratio) noun [C usually 
singular] FINANCE a calculation that compares 
the assets (- things owned) of a business that 
are in the form of money or can be quickly 
changed into money with payments that need 
to be made soon 


quid /kwid/ noun [|C] plural quid UK informal a 
pound (= UK unit of money) This bike's not 
bad for twenty quid. 


NOT NOISY| making lit- 
tle or no noise Can you be quiet, please? o The 
children are very quiet. 2 |NOT BUsY| without 
much noise or activity I fancy a quiet night 
in tonight. o They found a table in a quiet 
corner of the restaurant. 3 [NOT TALKING MUCH| If 
someone is quiet, they do not talk very much. 
He was a shy, quiet man. 4 keep (sth) quiet to 


phot | a run | o put | 


not talk about something that is secret It 
might be wise to keep this quiet for a while. 


quiet or quite? 
Be careful, these two words look very similar, but they 
are spelled differently and have completely different 
meanings. 


Quiet means making little or no noise. 


The house was very quiet without the children 
around. 


Quite means a little or a lot but not completely. 
It's quite cold today. 


quiet? /kwarot/ noun [U] when there is little or 
no noise She needs a bit of peace and quiet. 


quieten /‘kwaiat-n/ UK (US quiet) verb [T] to 
make someone or something quiet 
quieten (sb/sth) down phrasal verb UK (US 
quiet (sb/sth) down) to become quieter or 
calmer, or to make a person or animal become 
quieter or calmer 


o«quietly /'kwarotli/ adverb 1 [WITHOUT NOISE] mak- 
ing little or no noise "Don't worry," she said 
quietly. 2 [WITHOUT ACTIVITY] doing something 
without much noise or activity He sat quietly 
on the sofa, waiting for her to come home. 


quilt /kwilt/ noun [C] a cover for a bed which is 
filled with feathers or other warm material 


quilting /'kwiltip/ noun [U] ART, DT the activity 
of making quilts or the material used for mak- 
ing quilts 


quinine /‘kwini:n/ noun [U] HEALTH a drug used 
to treat fevers such as malaria (= a serious ill- 
ness spread by flies) 


quip /kwip/ verb |I, T] quipping, past quipped to 
say something in a funny and clever way equip 
noun [|C] 


quirk /kws:k/ noun 1 [C] a strange habit My 
aunt has a few odd quirks. 2 quirk of fate a 
strange and unexpected event By some quirk 
of fate, we came to live in the same town. 
equirky adjective strange a quirky sense of 
humour 


quit /kwit/ verb quitting, past quit 1 [NOT WORK) [l, 
T] to leave your job or school permanently She 
recently quit her job to spend more time with 
her family. 2 NOT DO] [T] to stop doing some- 
thing I quit smoking and put on weight. 


o«quite /kwait/ adverb 1 [NOT COMPLETELY] UK a lit- 
tle or a lot but not completely I’m quite tired, 
but I'm happy to walk a little further. o He's 
quite attractive but not what I'd call gorgeous. 
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US very My sister and I are quite differ- 
ent. 3|COMPLETELY| completely The two situations 
are quite different. o Are you quite sure you 
want to go? 4 not quite almost but not com- 
pletely I’m not quite sure that I understand 
this. o He didn't get quite enough votes to win. 
5 quite a bit/a few/a lot, etc a large amount or 
number There are quite a few letters for you 
here. o He's changed quite a bit. 


quiver /‘kwive'/ verb |I] to shake slightly 
equiver noun [C] 


quiz’ /kwiz/ noun |C] plural quizzes 1 [GAME] a 
game in which you answer questions a televi- 
sion quiz show 2 EDUCATION US a short test on 
a subject in school 


quiz? /kwiz/ verb [T] quizzing, past quizzed to ask 
someone questions about something A group 
of journalists quizzed them about/on the 
day's events. 


quizzical /'kwiziksl/ adjective A quizzical 
expression or look seems to ask a question 
without words. 


quota /'kwooto/ noun |C] a limited amount of 
something that is officially allowed an import 
quota 


quotation /kwoo'terf*n/ noun [C] 1 LITERATU- 
RE a sentence or phrase that is taken out of a 
book, poem, or play a quotation from Shake- 
speare/the Bible 2 FINANCE the amount that a 
piece of work will probably cost Make sure you 
get a quotation for all the work before they 
start. 


quotiation marks noun [plural] LANGUAGE a 
pair of marks (" ") or (^ °) used before and after 
a group of words to show that they are spoken 
or that someone else originally wrote them 
2See Extra help page Punctuation on page Centre 19. 


quote’ /kwout/ verb 1 [REPEAT] [I, T] to repeat 
what someone has said or written J was quot- 
ing from Marx. o Witnesses were quoted as 
saying there were two gunmen. 2 [GIVE EXAMPLE 
[T] to give a fact or example in order to support 
what you are saying The minister quoted re- 
cent unemployment figures. 3 FINANCE [T] to say 
how much a piece of work will cost before you 
do it 

quote? /kwoot/ noun [C] short for quotation 


quotes /kwoots/ noun [plural] LANGUAGE short 
for quotation marks 

the Qur'an /kor'a:n/ noun RELIGION another 
spelling of the Koran (= the holy book of Islam) 

qwerty /'kwa:ti/ adjective COMPUTING using or 
referring to a keyboard on which the letters 
are arranged so that the top line begins with 
q,w,e,rt and y 
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R, r /a:/ the eighteenth letter of the alphabet 

R informal INTERNET written abbeviation for are: 
used in emails and text messages 

rabbi /‘rebai/ noun [C] RELIGION a leader and 
teacher in the Jewish religion Rabbi Hugo 
Gryn 

rabbit /'rabit/ noun [C] a small animal with fur 
and long ears that lives in a hole in the ground 

rabble /'r«bl/ noun [no plural] a group of noisy, 
uncontrolled people 

rabies /'reibi:zz/ noun [U] HEALTH a serious dis- 


ease that people can get if they are bitten by 
an infected animal 


drop out of/lose/win a race e in a race 


orace’ /reis/ noun 1 SPORT [C] a competition in 


which people run, ride, drive, etc against each 
other in order to see who is the fastest a horse 
race 2 SOCIETY (C, U] one of the groups that peo- 
ple are divided into according to their physical 
characteristics people of many different races 
3 [C] a situation in which people compete 
against each other for power or control the 
race for governor 4 the races SPORT an event 
when horses race against each other 5 a race 
against time/the clock a situation in which 
something has to be done very quickly 2See 
also: the human race, the rat race 


race or species? 
Race is used to talk about one of the groups that people 
are divided into according to their physical characteristics. 
the human race 
People of all races and religions live in America. 


Species is used to talk about types of animals and 
plants. 


eagles, vultures and other species of bird 


race? /reis/ verb 1 SPORT [I, T] to compete in a 
race I'll race you to the end of the road. o I used 
to race against him at school. 2 race along/ 
down/over, etc to move somewhere very 
quickly I raced over to see what was the matter. 
3 race sb to/back, etc to take someone some- 
where very quickly Ambulances raced the in- 
jured to a nearby hospital. 4 SPORT [T] to put a 
horse, dog, etc in a race 

racecourse /'reisko:s/ noun [C] SPORT UK the 
place where horses, cars, etc race 

racehorse /'eisho:s/ noun [C] SPORT a horse 
that has been trained to run in races 


race re'lations noun [plural] SOCIETY the rela- 
tionship between people from different races 
who live together in the same place 

racetrack /'reistrek/ noun [C] SPORT the place 
where horses, cars, etc race 

racial /'reif*l/ adjective SOCIETY relating to peo- 
ple's race a racial minority o racial discrim- 
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radiator 


ination/tension eracially adverb a racially 
motivated crime 

racing /'reisip/ noun [U] SPORT the activity or 
sport in which people, animals, or vehicles 
race against each other motor racing 3See also: 


combat/encounter/face/tackle racism e a 
form of racism e racism against sb 


racism /'reisizm/ noun [U] SOCIETY the belief 
that other races of people are not as good as 
your own, or the unfair treatment of people 
because they belong to a particular race 


racist /'rersist/ noun [C] SOCIETY someone who 
believes that other races of people are not as 
good as their own eracist adjective a racist 
attack 


rack? /rek/ noun [C] a type of shelf that you can 
put things on or hang things from a maga- 
zine/luggage rack 


rack? /rek/ verb 1 be racked with pain/guilt, etc 
If someone is racked with pain or an emotion, 
they suffer a lot because of it. 2 rack your brain/ 
brains informal to think very hard, usually to 
try to remember something or solve a problem 
rack up sth phrasal verb informal to get or 
achieve a lot of something He's racked up debts 
of over thirty thousand pounds. 


rack and pinion /rekend'pinjan/ adjective 
[always before noun] DT using a system where a 
cog (- round metal part with small pieces 
sticking out of the edge) turns against a long 
bar that also has small pieces sticking up, and 
makes it move rack and pinion gears 


racket /'rekit/ noun 1 SPORT [C] (also racquet) a 
piece of equipment that you use to hit a ball 
in sports such as tennis DSee colour picture Sports 
2 on page Centre 15 2 [ILLEGAL] [C] informal an 
illegal activity that is used to make money a 
drugs smuggling racket 3 [NOISE] [no plural] 
informal a loud noise The neighbours were 
making such a racket. 


radar /‘reida:'/ noun [U] PHYSICS a system that 
uses radio waves to find out the position of 
something you cannot see 


radiant /'reidiont/ adjective 1 [HAPPY] showing 
that you are very happy a radiant smile 
2 [BRIGHT] very bright eradiance /'reidions/ noun 
[U 

radiate /'reidieit/ verb 1 radiate from/out, etc to 
spread out in all directions from a particular 
point A number of roads radiate out from the 
centre. 2 [T] to show an emotion or quality in 
your face or behaviour His face just radiates 
happiness. 3 PHYSICS [T] to send out heat or 
light 

radiation /,.eidi'erj»n/ noun [U] PHYSICS 1 a 
form of energy that comes from a nuclear re- 
action and that in large amounts can be very 
dangerous dangerously high levels of radia- 
tion o radiation sickness 2 energy from heat 
or light that you cannot see solar/microwave 
radiation 

radiator /'reidieito/ noun [C] 1 [HEATER] a metal 
piece of equipment that is filled with hot water 
and is used to heat a room DSee colour picture The 
Living Room on page Centre 4 2 [ENGINE PART] a part 


v put | 


o«radio' /'reidiou/ noun 1 


radical 


of a vehicle engine that is used to make the 
engine cool 


radical’ /'redik:l/ adjective 1 A radical change 
is very big and important. a radical reform 
2 POLITICS believing that there should be big 
social and political changes a radical group/ 
movement © a radical proposal eradically 
adverb The company has changed radically 
in recent years. 

radical? /‘redik-l/ noun [C] POLITICS someone 
who supports the idea that there should be big 
social and political changes 


radicle /‘redikl/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the first part 
that comes out of a plant's seed, and later 
forms the root 


BROADCASTS] [C] a piece 
of equipment used for listening to radio broad- 
casts a car radio 2 the radio the programmes 
that you hear when you listen to the radio We 
heard him speaking on the radio this morn- 
ing. 3 [SYSTEM] [U] a system of sending and re- 
ceiving sound through the air local radio o a 
radio station 4 [MESSAGES] [C] a piece of equip- 
ment for sending and receiving messages by 
sound 


radio? /'reidiou/ verb |I, T] radioing, past radioed 
to send a message to someone by radio They 
radioed for help. 


radioactive / reidisu'ektiv/ adjective PHYSICS 
containing harmful radiation (= energy from 
a nuclear reaction) radioactive waste 


radioactivity / reidiavek'tivati/ noun [U] PHYS- 
ICS when something is radioactive 


radiocarbon dating /;eidisoka:bon'deiti/ 
noun [U] BIOLOGY a method of calculating the 
age of extremely old objects by measuring the 
amount of a particular type of carbon in them 


radioisotope  /;eidiov'aisstoop/ noun [C] 
CHEMISTRY an isotope (= form of an atom with 
a different atomic weight but the same chem- 
ical structure) that gives off radiation 


radiotherapy / reidioo'0eropi/ noun [U] HEALTH 
the use of controlled amounts of radiation to 
treat disease 


'radio wave noun [C] PHYSICS an electromag- 
netic wave that is used to send radio signals 


radish /'rædıf/ noun [C] FOOD a small, round, 
white or red vegetable with a slightly hot taste 
that you eat in salad 


radius /'reidios/ noun [C] plural radii 1 
MEASURES a certain distance from a particular 
point in any direction Most facilities lie within 
a two-mile radius of the house. 2 
MATHEMATICS the distance from the centre of a 
circle to its edge See picture at circle 3 
ANATOMY the shorter of the two long thin 
bones in the lower half of the arm, between the 
wrist and the elbow 


radon /'reidpn/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a colourless 
radioactive gas that is formed when radium 
and some other substances decay (symbol Rn) 


raffle /‘refl/ noun [C] a competition in which 
people buy tickets with numbers on them and 
win a prize if any of their numbers are chosen 
raffle tickets eraffle verb [T] to offer something 
as a prize in a raffle 


O= Important words to learn 


raft /ra:ft/ noun 1 [C] a small, flat boat made by 
tying pieces of wood together 2 a raft of sth/sb 
a lot of things or people a raft of data 


rafter /'ra:fto'/ noun [C] one of the long pieces 
of wood that supports a roof 


rag /reg/ noun [C] 1 a piece of old cloth that you 
use to clean things 2 be like a red rag to a 
bull UK If a particular subject is like a red rag 
to a bull, it always makes someone angry. 


rage’ /reid5/ noun 1 [C, U] strong anger that you 
cannot control a jealous rage o He flew into a 
rage (- suddenly became angry) over the 
smallest mistake. 2 be all the rage informal 
old-fashioned to be very popular See also: road 
rage 


rage? /re1d3/ verb [I] 1 [CONTINUE] to continue with 
great force or violence The battle raged well 
into the night. 2 [SPEAK] to speak or behave in a 
very angry way 


ragged /'regid/ adjective 1 [CLOTHES] old and 
torn ragged jeans 2 [PERSON] wearing clothes 
that are old and torn a ragged child 3 [ROUGH 
rough and not smooth a ragged edge 


rags /regz/ noun [plural] 1 clothes that are old 
and torn an old man dressed in rags 2 go from 
rags to riches to start your life very poor and 
then later in life become very rich 


carry out a raid e a raid on sth e an air raid 
ea dawn raid 


raid! /reid/ noun [C] 1 [SOLDIERS] a sudden attack 
on a place by soldiers an air raid o a dawn 
raid 2 [POLICE] a sudden visit to a place by 
police in order to find someone or something 
a police raid to recover illegal weapons 3 [STEAL 
when people enter a place by force in order to 
steal from it a bank raid See also: air raid 


raid? /reid/ verb [T] 1 [SOLDIERS] If soldiers raid a 
place, they suddenly attack it. 2 [POLICE] If the 
police raid a place, they suddenly visit it in 
order to find someone or something. Police 
raided nine properties in search of the docu- 
ments. 3 [STEAL] to steal many things from some- 
where to raid the fridge 


rail /reil/ noun 1 [FOR HANGING] [C] UK a horizontal 
bar on the wall that you hang things on a cur- 
tain rail 2 [FOR SUPPORTING] [C] a bar around or 
along something which you can hold to stop 
you from falling a hand rail 3 [TRAIN SYSTEM] [U] 
trains as a method of transport rail travel o a 
rail link o They sent the shipment by rail. 
4 [TRAIN] [C] the metal tracks that trains run on 
>See also: towel rail 


railing /'eilm/ noun [C] a fence made from 
posts and bars an iron railing 


'railroad tie US (UK sleeper) noun [C] a piece 
of wood that is used to support a railway track 


railway /‘retlwe1/ noun 1 [C] (also US railroad 
/'retlraud/) the metal tracks that trains travel 
on Repairs are being carried out on the rail- 
way. 2 the railway(s) (a/so US the railroad(s)) the 
organizations connected with trains He 
worked on the railways all his life. 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | 2: saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | au no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


o«raise' /reiz/ verb [T] 1 


O= Important words to learn 


“rain falls e heavy/light/pouring/torrential 
rain e be pouring with rain e a drop of/spot 
of rain e in the rain 


o«rain? /rem/ noun 1 [U] water that falls from the 
sky in small drops heavy rain o It looks like 
rain (= as if it will rain). 2 GEOGRAPHY the rains 
in tropical countries, the time of year when 
there is a lot of rain They were waiting for the 
rains to come. See also: acid rain 


o«rain? /rem/ verb it rains If it rains, water falls 


from the sky in small drops. It was raining all 
weekend. 
be rained off phrasal verb UK (US be rained 
out) If a sport or outside activity is rained off, 
it cannot start or continue because it is rain- 
ing. 

rainbow /'remboo/ noun [C] a half circle with 
seven colours that sometimes appears in the 
sky when the sun shines through rain 


Irain check noun [C] 1 FINANCE US a piece of 
paper which allows you to buy something at a 
low price although that thing is now being 
sold at a higher price 2 US a ticket that allows 
you to see an event at a later time if bad 
weather stops that event from happening 
3 take a rain check on sth something you say 
when you cannot accept someone's invitation, 
but would like to do it at a later time 


raincoat /‘remkaut/ noun [C] a coat that you 
wear when it is raining See colour picture 
Clothes on page Centre 8 

raindrop /'reindrop/ noun [C] a single drop of 
rain 


rainfall /'reinto:l/ noun [U] RAIN the amount of 


rain that falls in a particular place at a partic- 
ular time monthly rainfall o heavy rainfall 


rainforest /'rem,forist/ noun [C] ENVIRONMENT, 
GEOGRAPHY a forest with a lot of tall trees 
where it rains a lot a tropical rainforest 


Irain gauge noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a device for 
measuring how much rain falls 


rainy /'remi/ adjective raining a lot a rainy 
afternoon 


LIFT] to lift something to 
a higher position fo raise your hand 2 [NCREASE 
to increase an amount or level to raise prices/ 
taxes 3 [IMPROVE] to improve something to raise 
standards 4 MONEY] to collect money from 
other people They're raising money for char- 
ity. 5 raise your voice to speak loudly and an- 
grily to someone 6 raise hopes/fears/doubts, etc 
to cause emotions or thoughts Her answers 
raised doubts in my mind. 7 raise a question/ 
subject, etc to start talking about a subject that 
you want other people to consider 8 [CHILD] to 
look after and educate a child until they have 
become an adult Their ideas on how to raise 
children didn't always agree. 9 FARMING to 
make an animal or crop grow to raise chick- 
ens/sheep >See Common Learner Error at rise S See 
also: raise the alarm' 


raise? /reiz/ US (UK rise) noun [C] an increase 
in the amount of money that you earn We 
usually get a raise at the start of a year. 


rampage 


raisin /'reizzn/ noun [C] FOOD a dried grape 
(= small round fruit) 


rake" /reik/ noun [C] FARMING a garden tool with 
a long handle that is used for moving dead 
leaves, grass, etc 


rake? /reik/ verb |I, T] to use a rake to move 
dead leaves, grass, etc 
rake sth in phrasal verb informal to earn a 
large amount of money. He's raking it in. 


hold/organize/stage a rally ea mass rally e 
at a rally 


rally? /'rali/ noun [C] 1 a large public meeting 
in support of something an election/cam- 
paign rally 2 SPORT a car or motorcycle race 
a rally driver 


rally? /‘reli/ verb 1 [GIVE SUPPORT] [I, T] to come 
together or bring people together to support 
something Her fans rallied behind her from 
the start. 2 |GET BETTER] |I] to get stronger or bet- 
ter after being weak The stock market rallied 
late in the day. 
rally around/round (sb) phrasal verb to help or 
give support to someone /f one of the family 
has a crisis we rally round them. 


ram! /ram/ verb [T] ramming, past rammed to hit 
something or push something into something 
with great force He had to stop suddenly and 
a car rammed into him. 


ram"? /rem/ noun [C] a male sheep 


RAM /rem/ noun [U] COMPUTING abbreviation 
for random access memory: a computer's abil- 
ity to immediately store information 2Compare 
ROM 


Ramadan /'remaden/ noun [U] RELIGION the 
Muslim religious period in which Muslims do 
not eat or drink during the part of the day 
when it is light 


ramble? /'rzmbl/ verb 1 ramble along/through, 
etc to walk for a long time, especially in the 
countryside 2 (also ramble on) to talk for a long 
time in a boring and often confused way The 
old general rambled on for hours about his 
time in the army. 


ramble? /'rzmbl/ noun [C] a long walk in the 
countryside 


rambler /'ræmblæ/ noun [C] someone who 
walks in the countryside 


rambling /‘remblin/ adjective 1 [SPEECH/LETTER| A 
rambling speech, letter, etc is very long and 
confused. 2 [BUILDING] A rambling building is big 
and without a regular shape. 


ramifications /remifi'ke1f°nz/ noun [plural] 
the possible results of an action 


ramp /remp/ noun [C] 1 [SURFACE] a sloping sur- 
face that joins two places that are at different 
heights a wheelchair ramp 2 [ROAD] US (UK slip 
road) a short road that is used to drive onto or 
off a large, fast road 


rampage’ /rem'peid3/ verb [I] to run around 
or through an area, making a lot of noise and 
causing damage Angry citizens rampaged 
through the city. 


| i yes | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | à this | 3 decision | d3 jar | tf chip | ze cat | ebed | ? ago | 1 sit | i cosy | phot | Arun | v put | 


rampage 


rampage? /'rzmpeid5/ noun [no plural] when a 
group of people rampage Rioters went on a 
rampage through the city. 


rampant /'rempont/ adjective growing or 
spreading quickly, in a way that cannot be 
controlled rampant corruption/inflation 


ramshackle /‘rem,fekl/ adjective A ram- 
shackle building is in very bad condition. 


ran /ren/ past tense of run 


ranch /ra:nf/ noun [C] FARMING a large farm 
where animals are kept a cattle/sheep ranch 


rancher /‘ra:nfa'/ noun [C] FARMING someone 
who owns or works on a ranch 


rancid /'rensid/ adjective FOOD Rancid fat, such 
as oil or butter, smells and tastes bad because 
it is not fresh. 


R and 'D noun [U] abbreviation for research and 
development: the part of a business that tries 
to find ways to improve existing products, and 
to develop new ones 


random /'rendom/ adjective 1 done or chosen 
without any plan or system random testing 
o a random selection 2 at random chosen by 
chance Winners will be chosen at random. 
erandomly adverb 


random 'sampling noun [U] choosing items 
to test without using any pattern to how they 
are chosen 


rang /ren/ past tense of ring? 


a full/wide range e a range of sth 


range’ /reind3/ noun 1 [OF THINGS] [C] a group of 
different things of the same general type a 
range of colours/patterns o We discussed a 
wide range of subjects. 2 [AMOUNT] [C] the 
amount or number between a particular set of 
limits [usually singular] The price range is from 
$100 to $200. o The product is aimed at young 
people in the 18-25 age range. 3 [DISTANCE] |U] the 
distance from which things can be seen, 
heard, or reached The soldiers came within 
firing range. o He was shot at close range 
(= from very near). 4 GEOGRAPHY [C] a line of 
hills or mountains 5 [SHOOTING] [C] a place where 
you can practise shooting a gun a rifle/shoot- 
ing range 


range? /reind3/ verb 1 range from sth to sth to 
have several different amounts or types Tick- 
ets range from $12 to $35. o Choose from 13 col- 
ours, ranging from classic white to antique 
blue. 2 |I] to deal with a large number of sub- 
jects The discussion ranged over many topics. 


ranger /'reind;o'/ noun [C] someone whose job 
is to look after a forest or a park a forest 
ranger 


rank’ /ræņk/ noun 1 SOCIETY [C, U] a position in 
Society or in an organization, for example the 
army He holds the rank of colonel. 2 the ranks 
the ordinary members of an organization, es- 
pecially the army 3 break ranks to publicly 
show that you disagree with a group that you 
belong to 4 the rank and file the ordinary 
members of an organization and not its lead- 
ers DSee also: taxi rank 


o 


O= Important words to learn 


rank? /ræņk/ verb |I, T] to have a position in a 
list which shows things or people in order of 
importance, or to give someone or something 
a position on such a list He ranked number one 
in the world at the start of the competition. 

| The city's canals now rank among the 
world's dirtiest. 


ransom /'rans»m/ noun [C, U] the money that is 
demanded for the return of someone who is 
being kept as a prisoner a ransom note/ letter 


rant /rent/ verb [I] to talk a lot about something 
in an excited or angry way He was ranting 
and raving about the injustice of the situation. 


rap" /rep/ noun 1 MUSIC [U] a type of music in 
which the words are spoken and there is a 
strong beat a rap artist 2 [C] a sudden, short 
sound made when someone or something hits 
a hard surface There was a rap on the win- 
dow. 3 a rap on/across/over the knuckles a 
punishment that is not severe 

rap? /rep/ verb rapping, past rapped 1 [I, T] to hit 
a hard surface to make a sudden, short noise 
He rapped on the door. 2 MUSIC [I] to perform 
rap music 

rape /reip/ verb [T] to force someone to have sex 
when they do not want to erape noun [C, U] 

rapid /'repid/ adjective happening or moving 
very quickly rapid change/growth erapidity 
/ro'pidoti/ noun [U] erapidly adverb 

rapids /'rzpidz/ noun [plural] GEOGRAPHY a part 
of a river where the water moves very fast 


rapist /'reipist/ noun [C] someone who forces 
another person to have sex when they do not 
want to 


rapper /'rzpo/ noun [C] MUSIC someone who 
performs rap music (- a type of music in 
which the words are spoken and there is a 
strong beat) 


rapport /rep's:/ noun [U, no plural] a good 
understanding of someone and ability to 
communicate with them She has a good rap- 
port with her staff. 


rapture /'rept[»'/ noun [U] a feeling of extreme 
pleasure and excitement 


rare /reo'/ adjective 1 very unusual a rare dis- 
ease/species |+ to do sth] It’s very rare to see 
these birds in England. 2 FOOD If meat is rare, 
it is still red because it has only been cooked 
for a short time. a rare steak 


rarely /'reoli/ adverb not often I rarely see her 
these days. 


raring /'reori/ adjective be raring to do sth in- 
formal to be very enthusiastic about starting 
something 


rarity /'reoroti/ noun 1 be a rarity to be unusual 
Genuine enthusiasm is a rarity. 2 [U] the fact 
that something is not common Precious stones 
are valued for their rarity. 


rascal /'ra:sks/ noun [C] 1 humorous a 
person who behaves badly, but who you still 
like 2 [DISHONEST] old-fashioned a dishonest man 


rash’ /ræf/ noun 1 HEALTH [C] a group of small, 
red spots on the skin an itchy rash o Certain 
foods give him a rash. 2 a rash of sth a group 
of unpleasant events of the same type, 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | 2: saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | au no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


orate’ /reit/ noun [C] 1 


o«rather /'ra:ào/ adverb 1 


O= Important words to learn 


happening at the same time There has been a 
rash of burglaries in the area. 

rash? /ræf/ adjective done suddenly and without 
thinking carefully a rash decision/promise 

rasher /'re[»/ noun [C] UK FOOD a slice of 
bacon (= meat from a pig) 

raspberry /‘ra:zb-ri/ noun [C] FOOD a small, 
soft, red fruit that grows on bushes 

rat /ret/ noun [C] 1 [ANIMAL] an animal that looks 
like a large mouse and has a long tail Rats 
carry disease. 2 [PERSON] informal an unpleas- 


ant, dishonest person 


a cut in/drop in/ increase in/risein the rate 
e at a rate (of) e the rate for/of 


HOW MANY] how often 
something happens, or how many people 
something happens to the birth rate o the rate 
of unemployment 2 FINANCE a fixed amount of 
money given for something the interest/ 
exchange rate o rates of pay 3 [SPEED] the speed 
at which something happens the rate of pro- 
gress 4 at this rate used before saying what will 
happen if a situation continues in the same 
way At this rate we're not going to be there till 
midnight. 5 at any rate used before saying one 
fact that is certain in a situation that you are 
generally not certain about Well, at any rate 
we need her to be there. 6 first-/second-/third- 
rate very good, bad, or very bad a first-rate 
hotel See also: birth rate, exchange rate 


rate? /reit/ verb [T] 1 JUDGE] to judge the quality 
or ability of someone or something How do you 
rate her as a singer? 2 [DESERVE] to deserve 
something The incident didn't even rate a 
mention (= was not written about) in the local 
newspaper. 


SLIGHTLY] slightly or to 
a degree I rather like it. o I find her books 
rather dull. 2 rather than instead of He saw his 
music as a hobby rather than a career. 3 would 
rather If you would rather do something, you 
would prefer to do that thing. I'd much rather 
go out for a meal than stay in and watch TV. 
4 [CORRECT] used to change something you have 


just said and make it more correct / tried writ- 
ing some drama, or rather comedy-drama, but 
it wasn't very good. 


ratify /'rætıfaı/ verb [T] POLITICS to make an 
agreement official Sixty-five nations need to 
ratify the treaty. 


give sb/sth /have rating e sb's/sth's rating 
drops/falls/improves/increases e a high/ 
low rating e a rating of [5/28%, etc] 


rating /'eitip/ noun 1 [C] a measurement of 
how good or popular something or someone is 
A high percentage of Americans gave the Pres- 
ident a. positive rating. 2 the ratings a list of 
television and radio programmes showing 
how popular they are 


ratio /'reifioo/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS the rela- 
tionship between two things expressed in 
numbers to show how much bigger one is than 
the other The female to male ratio at the college 
is 2 to 1. 


ravenous 


ration’ /'rzf^/ noun [C] the amount of some- 
thing that you are allowed to have when there 
is little of it available a food/petrol ration 

ration? /'re[^n/ verb [T] to give people only a 
small amount of something because there is 
little of it available They might have to start 
rationing water. 


rational /'ræf°n/ adjective 1 [BASED ON FACTS 
based on facts and not affected by someone's 
emotions or imagination a rational argu- 
ment/debate/explanation 2 [WITHOUT EMOTION 
able to make decisions based on facts and not 
be influenced by your emotions or imagina- 
tion Look, we've got to try to be rational about 
this. DOpposite irrational erationally adverb 


rationale /,ræfə'na:1/ noun [C] a group of rea- 
sons for a decision or belief 7 don't understand 
the rationale behind the policy. 


rationalize (also UK -ise) /‘refen-laiz/ verb 
1 [FIND REASONS] [I, T] to try to find reasons to 
explain your behaviour or emotions J can’t ra- 
tionalize the way I feel towards him. 2 [ORGANIZE 
[T] mainly UK to improve the way a business 
is organized, usually by getting rid of people 
erationalization / rzj[^n'lar'zer[?n/ noun [C, U] 

rational ‘number noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
number that can be expressed as the ratio 
(= relationship expressed in numbers showing 
how much bigger one thing is than the other) 
of two whole numbers 


the 'rat race noun informal the unpleasant 
way that people compete against each other at 
work in order to succeed 


rattle’ /‘retl/ verb 1 [NOISE] [I, T] to make a noise 
like something knocking repeatedly, or to 
cause something to make this noise The wind 
blew hard, rattling the doors and windows. 
2 [PERSON] [T] to make someone nervous [often 
passive] He was clearly rattled by their angry 
reaction. 
rattle sth off phrasal verb to quickly say a list 
or something that you have learned She can 
rattle off the names of all the players. 


rattle? /‘retl/ noun [C] a toy that a baby shakes 
to make a noise 


rattlesnake /'rztlsneik/ noun [C] a poisonous 
snake found in southern parts of the US which 
makes a loud noise by shaking its tail 


raucous /'ro:kas/ adjective loud and unpleasant 
raucous laughter 


ravage /'revids/ verb |T] to damage or destroy 
something [often passive] The whole area has 
been ravaged by war. 


ravages /'revid31z/ noun [plural] the ravages of 
disease/time/war, etc the damaging effects of 
disease/time/war, etc 


rave’ /reiv/ verb [I] 1 [EXCITED] to talk about some- 
thing that you think is very good in an excited 
way He went there last year and he's been 
raving about it ever since. 2 [ANGRY] to talk in 
an angry, uncontrolled way 


rave? /reiv/ noun [C] MUSIC an event where peo- 
ple dance to modern, electronic music 


raven /'reivon/ noun [C] a large, black bird 


ravenous /'revnos/ adjective very hungry 
eravenously adverb 


|ives | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | à this | 3 decision | d jar | tf chip | æ cat | e bed | ? ago | 1 sit | icosy | p hot | ^ run | v put | 


ravine 


ravine /ro'vi:n/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a narrow, 
deep valley with very steep sides 


raving /'reivip/ adjective informal completely 
uncontrolled He was acting like a raving 
lunatic. 


ravings /‘reivinz/ noun [plural] the strange 


things that a crazy person says the ravings of 


a madman 
ravishing /‘revifin/ adjective very beautiful 


oraw /ro:/ adjective 1 FOOD not cooked raw 
meat/vegetables 2 in the natural state raw 
materials © raw sugar 3 HEALTH If a part of 
the body is raw, the skin has come off and it 
is red and painful. erawness noun [U] DSee also: 
hit/touch a (raw) nerve 


ray /rei/ noun 1 PHYSICS [C] a narrow beam of 
light, heat, or energy an ultraviolet ray o the 
rays of the sun 2 a ray of hope/comfort, etc a 
small amount of hope, etc DSee also: X-ray 


razor /'reiza'/ noun [C] a piece of equipment 
with a sharp blade used for removing hair 
from the face, legs, etc See colour picture The 
Bathroom on page Centre 3 


'razor blade noun [C] a very thin, sharp blade 
that you put in a razor 


Rd written abbreviation for road 17, Lynton Rd 


re- /ri:-/ prefix again to remarry o a reusable 
container 


o«reach! /ri:tf/ verb 1 [ARRIVE] [T] to arrive some- 
where We won't reach Miami till five or six 
o'clock. 2 [STRETCH] (I, T] to stretch your arm and 
hand to touch or take something She reached 
for a cigarette. o She reached down to stroke 
the dog's head. o He reached out and grabbed 
her arm. 3 can reach (sth) to be able to touch 
or take something with your hand Could you 
get that book down for me - I can't reach. 4 [BE 
LONG ENOUGH] |I, T] If something reaches, or 
reaches something, it is long enough to touch 
something. The rope won't be long enough to 
reach the ground. 5 [LEVEL] [T] to get to a partic- 
ular level, situation, etc We hope to reach our 
goal by May next year. o I've reached the 
point where I'm about to give up. 6 reach a de- 
cision/agreement/conclusion, etc to make a de- 
cision, agreement, etc about something 
7 [TELEPHONE] [T] to speak to someone on the tel- 
ephone You can reach him at home. 


reach 


When reach means ‘arrive somewhere’ or ‘get to a par- 
ticular level’ it is not normally followed by a preposition. 


oreaction /ri'aek[*n/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


possible for someone to achieve Winning the 
championship suddenly seemed within their 
reach. 


react /ri'ækt/ verb [I] 1 [SAY/D0] to say, do, or feel 
something because of something else that has 
been said or done He reacted angrily to her 
comments. 2 |BAD EFFECT] to become ill because 
something that you have eaten or used on 
your body has had a bad effect on you My skin 
reacts to most perfumes. 3 CHEMISTRY In sci- 
ence, if a substance reacts with another sub- 
stance, it changes. Carbon reacts with oxygen 
to produce carbon dioxide. 
react against sth phrasal verb to do the oppo- 
site of what someone wants you to do because 
you do not like their rules or ideas 


reactant /ri'ektent/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a 
chemical substance that reacts with another 


an adverse / angry / immediate / initial / 

instinctive/negative/rapid reaction e 
gauge/produce/provoke a reaction e a re- 
action to/towards sth 


CAUSED BY SOMETHING 
[C, U] something you say, feel, or do because 
of something that has happened What was his 
reaction to the news? 2 reactions mainly UK 
the ability to move quickly when something 
suddenly happens Drivers need to have quick 
reactions. 3 [CHANGE] [no plural] a change in the 
way people behave or think because they do 
not agree with the way people behaved or 
thought in the past In art, there was a 
reaction against Realism. 4 HEALTH [C| an 
unpleasant feeling or illness caused 
by something you have eaten or used on 
your body A number of people have had a 
bad reaction to this drug. 5 CHEMISTRY [C] a 
change which happens when two substances 
are put together a chemical reaction DSee also: 
chain reaction 


reactionary /r'ek[»ri/ adjective POLITICS 
being against political or social progress 
ereactionary noun [C] someone who is against 
political or social progress 


reactive /ri'æktıv/ adjective CHEMISTRY reactive 


substances have a strong chemical change 
when they are mixed with other substances 


reactivity /,riek'tivati/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
measure of how much a substance reacts 
when it is mixed with another substance 

reactor /ri'æktə/ (also nuclear reactor) noun [C] 
PHYSICS a large machine which uses nuclear 
fuel to produce power 


We finally reached the hotel just after midnight. o. «ead /rixd/ verb past read /red/ 1 [WORDS] |I, T] to 


The project has now reached the final stage. 
“Hbe eee bee aes abe 


reach? /ri:t{/ noun 1 out of/beyond (sb's) reach 
too far away for someone to take hold of I keep 
the medicines up here, out of the kids' reach. 
2 beyond (sb's ) reach not possible for someone 
to have With all this money we can buy things 
previously beyond our reach. 3 be within reach 
(of sth) to be close enough to travel to You'll 
be within easy reach of London. 4 be within 
(sb's) reach a to be close enough for someone 
to take hold of The gun lay within reach. b 


look at words and understand what they mean 
What was the last book you read? o I've been 
reading about John F Kennedy. |+ that] I’ve 
read that the economy is going to improve by 
the end of the year. 2 [SAY] |l, T] to look at words 
that are written and say them aloud for other 
people to listen to Do you want me to read it 
to you? [+ two objects] I read him a story at 
bedtime. 3 [SIGNS] [T] to look at signs and be able 
to understand them Can you read music? 
4 MEASURES |T] to show the temperature, time, 
etc on a piece of measuring equipment 
The thermometer read 20 degrees this 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | or saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


morning. DSee also: lip-read 
read sth into sth phrasal verb to believe that 


realization 


stance which acts on another in a chemical 
reaction 


an action, remark, etc has a particular mean-o.rea][! /rrəl/ adjective 1 [NOT IMAGINED] existing and 


ing when it has not Don't read too much into 
anything he says. 

read sth out pArasal verb to read something 
and say the words aloud so that other people 
can hear He read out the names of all the win- 
ners. 

read sth over/through phrasal verb to read 
something from the beginning to the end, 
especially to find mistakes I read over my 
essay to check for errors. 


read? /ri:d/ noun [no plural] 1 the act of reading 
something It’s not brilliant but it's worth a 
read. 2 a good/easy, etc read something that is 
enjoyable, easy, etc to read 


readable /‘ri:dabl/ adjective enjoyable and easy 
to read 


reader /'ri:ds/ noun [C] someone who reads 
She's a slow reader. 


readership /‘ri:dafip/ noun [no plural] the num- 
ber and type of people who read a particular 
newspaper, magazine, etc These magazines 
have a very young readership. 


readily /‘redili/ adverb 1 [EASILY] quickly and 
easily Information is readily available on the 
Internet. 2 |WILLINGLY] willingly and without 
stopping to think He readily admits to having 
problems himself. 


readiness /'redinos/ noun [U] 1 [WILLING] when 
someone is willing to do something [+ to do sth] 
They expressed a readiness to accept our de- 
mands. 2 [PREPARED] when someone is prepared 
for something It was time to repair their shel- 
ters in readiness for the winter. 


o«reading /'ri:dm/ noun 1 [ACTIVITY] [U] the activity 
or skill of reading books / did a lot of reading 
on holiday. 2 [EVENT] [C] an event at which some- 
one reads something to an audience a poetry 
reading 3 MEASURES [C] the measurement that 
is shown on a piece of measuring equipment 
It's best to take a meter reading as soon as you 
move in. 


readjust / ri:a'd3ast/ verb 1 [CHANGE BEHAVIOUR) [I] 
to change in order to deal with a new situa- 
tion, such as a new job or home The children 
will have to readjust to a new school. 2 [SMALL 

CHANGE] [T] to move something slightly or make 

a small change to something He readjusted his 

tie. 

o«ready /'redi/ adjective 1 [PREPARED] [never before 
noun] prepared for doing something Give me a 
call when you're ready. [+ to do sth] Are you 
ready to go yet? o We're going at eight, so you've 
got an hour to get ready. o The army was 
ready for action. 2 [AVAILABLE] [never before noun] 
prepared and available to be eaten, drunk, 
used, etc Is dinner ready? o When will the book 
be ready for publication? 3 be ready to do sth 
to be willing to do something We are ready to 
die for our country. DSee also: rough’ and ready 

ready-made / redi'meid/ adjective made and 
ready to use ready-made meals 

'ready meal noun [C] FOOD a meal that has 


already been cooked, that is bought at a shop 
but taken home to be heated and eaten 


reagent / ri:'eid5ont/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a sub- 


not imagined Romance is never like that in 
real life. 2 [TRUE] true and not pretended What 
was the real reason she didn't come? o Is that 
your real name? 3 [NOT ARTIFICIAL] not artificial 
or false real fur/leather o It's not a toy gun, it's 
the real thing. 4 [FOR EMPHASIS] [always before 
noun] used to emphasize a noun She was a real 
help. 5 Get real! informal used to tell someone 
that they are hoping for something that will 
never happen, or that they believe something 
that is not true 2See also: the real McCoy 


real? /rial/ adverb US informal very It's real 
easy to get there from here. 


ireal estate noun [U] US buildings and land 


ireal estate agent US (UK estate agent) noun 
[C] someone who sells buildings and land as 
their job 

realism /'rializzm/ noun [U] 1 ART, LITERATURE 
when things and people in art, literature, etc 
are shown as they are in real life 2 [ACCEPTING 
when you accept and deal with the true facts 
of a situation and do not hope for things that 
will not happen 


realist /'riolist/ noun [C] 1 PERSON] someone who 
accepts the true facts of a situation and does 
not hope for things that will not happen 2 [ART- 
IST ETC] an artist or writer who shows people 
and things in their work as they are in real 
life 

realistic /,ro'listik/ adjective 1 [ACCEPTING] ac- 
cepting the true facts of a situation and not 
basing decisions on things that will not hap- 
pen Let's be realistic - we're not going to finish 
this by Friday. 2 [SHOWING] showing things and 
people as they really are, or making them 
seem to be real realistic special effects in a film 
S Opposite unrealistic erealistically adverb 


face up to reality e turn [an idea/dream, etc] 
into reality e lose touch with reality e in re- 
ality 


reality /ri'æləti/ noun 1 [U] the way things or 
situations really are and not the way you 
would like them to be Sooner or later you have 
to face up to reality. o He may seem charming 
but in reality he's actually quite unpleasant. 
2 the reality/realities of sth the truth about an 
unpleasant situation the harsh realities of life 
3 become a reality to start to happen or exist 
New jobs could become a reality by next month. 
See also: virtual reality 

reality T'V noun [U] television programmes 
about ordinary people who are filmed in real 
situations 

realizable (also UK -isable) /'riolaizob?l/ adjec- 
tive 1 possible to do or make happen 2 
FINANCE able to be sold for money 

realizable 'value (also UK -isable) noun [U] 
FINANCE in a business, the amount that 
something is worth if it was sold 

realization (also UK -isation) /,rrolar'zerf?n/ 
noun 1 [NOTICING] [U, no plural] when you notice 
or understand something that you did not no- 
tice or understand before [+ that] There is a 


| i yes | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | à this | 3 decision | d jar | tf chip | æ cat | ebed | ago | 1 sit | icosy | p hot | ^ run | v put | 


realize 


growing realization that education has benefits 
at many levels. 2 [ACHIEVING] [U] when you 
achieve something that you wanted the 
realization of an ambition 


orealize (also UK -ise) /'rialaiz/ verb [T] 1 to no- 


tice or understand something that you did not 
notice or understand before [+ question word] 7 


didn't realize how unhappy she was. o I sud-o»reason? /'rizzn/ noun 1 


denly realized I'd met him before. {+ (that)] Some 

people just don't seem to realize that the world 

has changed. 2 realize an ambition/dream/goal, 

etc to achieve something that you have wanted 

for a long time He had realized all his ambi- 

tions by the age of 30. 3 FINANCE to sell things 

that you own fo realize your assets 4 FINANCE to 

be sold for a particular amount of money The 

shares realized £1.4 million. 

o»really /'riali/ adverb 1 MERY] very or very much 

She's really nice. o I really don't want to go. 

o "Did you like it then?" "Er, not really" (= no). 

2 [TRUTH] used when you are saying what is the 
truth of a situation She tried to hide what she 
was really thinking. 3 Really? used when you 
are surprised at what someone has just said 
"Apparently, he's leaving." "Really?" 

realm /relm/ noun [C] 1 [AREA] formal an area of 
knowledge or activity successes in the realm of 
foreign policy 2 POLITICS literary a country that 
has a king or queen 

real 'number noun [C] MATHEMATICS any num- 
ber that is not an imaginary number Compare 
complex number, imaginary number 

real-time /'risltaim/ adjective COMPUTING de- 
Scribes computing systems that are able to 
deal with and use new information immedi- 
ately 

realtor /'ri:Itə/ US (UK estate agent) noun [C] 
someone who sells buildings or land as their 
job 

reap /rip/ verb 1 reap the benefits/profits/ 
rewards to get something good by working 
hard for it Sometimes, this approach can reap 
tremendous rewards. 2 FARMING |I, T] to cut and 
collect a crop of grain 

reappear / ri:o'pro'/ verb [I] to appear again or 
return after a period of time He reappeared 
later that day. ereappearance /,ri:ə'prər°’ns/ 
noun |C, U] 

rear! /ri;/ noun 1 the rear the back part of 
something First class accommodation is to- 
wards the rear of the train. 2 bring up the rear 
to be at the back of a group of people who are 
walking or running erear adjective [always 
before noun] a rear window/ wheel 

rear? /ria'‘/ verb 1 FARMING [T] If you rear chil- 
dren or young animals, you care for them un- 
til they are adults. In these waters they breed 
and rear their young. 2 |l] (also rear up) If a 
horse rears, it stands on its back legs. 2See also: 
raise/rear its ugly head' 

rearm / ri:'a:m/ verb |I, T] to supply yourself or 
others with new weapons erearmament 
/ri'armomont/ noun [U] 

rearrange /.;i:o'reindz/ verb [T] 1 [POSITION] to 
change the order or position of things I’ve re- 
arranged the furniture. 2 [EVENT] to change the 
time of an event or meeting I’ve rearranged 
the meeting for Monday. 

rear-view ‘mirror noun [C] a small mirror in- 
side a car which the driver looks in to see 


O= Important words to learn 


what is happening behind the car ZSee colour 
Car on page Centre 7 


a compelling/good/obvious/simple reason 
e have/give/understand a reason e the rea- 
son for sth e the reason why sth happens 


WHY] [C] the facts about 
why something happens or why someone does 
something Is there any particular reason why 
he doesn't want to come? o He left without giv- 
ing a reason. o That was the reason for tell- 
ing her. 2 [RIGHT] [C, U] something that makes it 
right for you to do something [+ to do sth] 
There is every reason to believe the project will 
be finished on time. 3 [ABILITY] [U] the ability to 
think and make good decisions By this time 
he'd lost his powers of reason. 4 within reason 
If something is within reason, it is acceptable 
and possible. You can have as much as you 
like, within reason. 5 it stands to reason If it 
stands to reason that something happens or is 
true, it is what you would expect. It stands to 
reason that a child who is constantly criticized 
ill h little sel dence. 


reason 


Be careful to choose the correct preposition. 
That was the main reason for the trip. 
T P ; E s. 

reason? /'ri:zn/ verb [T] to decide that some- 
thing is true after considering the facts [+ that] 
We reasoned that it was unlikely he would bea 
serious threat to the public. 
reason with sb phrasal verb to persuade some- 
one not to do something stupid by giving them 
good reasons not to 

reasonable / ri:z:nobl/ adjective 1 FAIR] fair and 
showing good judgment [+ to do sth] It’s not 
reasonable to expect people to work those hours. 
S Opposite unreasonable 2 [BIG ENOUGH] big enough 
or large enough in number, although not big 
or not many There were a reasonable number 
of people there. 3 [GOOD ENOUGH] good enough but 
not the best I’d say her work is of a reasonable 
standard. 4 [CHEAP] not expensive reasonable 
prices 

reasonably /'ri:z»nobli/ adverb 1 in a fair way, 
showing good judgment Why can't we discuss 
this reasonably, like adults? 2 reasonably good/ 
successful/well, etc good/successful/well, etc 
enough but not very good or very well I did 
reasonably well at school but not as well as my 
sister. 3 reasonably priced not expensive 

reasoning /'ti:zznm/ noun [U] the process of 
thinking about something in order to make a 
decision I don’t understand the reasoning be- 
hind this decision. 

reassure / riso'fua'/ verb [T] to say something 
to stop someone from worrying [+ that] He re- 
assured me that I would be paid soon. ereas- 
surance /,i:o'foorns/ noun [C, U] something 
that you say to make someone stop worrying 
Despite my repeated reassurances that she was 
welcome, she wouldn't come. 

reassuring / ri:?'[oorip/ adjective making you 
feel less worried a reassuring smile/voice 
ereassuringly adverb 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | or saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | au no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


rebate /'ri:beit/ noun [C] FINANCE an amount of 
money that is given back to you because you 
have paid too much a tax/rent rebate 


rebel? /'reb:l/ noun [C] 1 POLITICS someone who 
fights against the government in their coun- 
try, especially a soldier Rebels seized control of 
the airport. 2 someone who does not like 
authority and refuses to obey rules 

rebel? /ri'bel/ verb [I] rebelling, past rebelled 1 
POLITICS to fight against the government 2 to 
refuse to obey rules because you do not like 
authority She rebelled against her family. 


stage a rebellion e a re- 
bellion against sb/sth e a rebellion by sb 


rebellion /ri'belion/ noun [C, U] POLITICS when 
people fight against the government in their 
country 

rebellious /ri'belias/ adjective refusing to obey 
rules because you do not like authority a 
rebellious teenager 


rebirth /‘ri:bs:6/ noun [no plural] when some- 
thing becomes popular or active for the second 
time the rebirth of the women’s movement 

reboot / ri:'bu:t/ verb [T, I] COMPUTING When a 
computer reboots, it switches off and then 
starts again immediately, and when you re- 
boot a computer, you make it do this 

rebound! /r'baund/ verb [I] to move back 
through the air after hitting something The 
ball rebounded off the post. 


o»receive /ri'si:v/ verb [T] 1 


receptive 


recede /ri'si:d/ verb [I] 1 [MOVE AWAY] to become 
further and further away The coastline receded 
into the distance. 2 |LESS STRONG] If a memory or 
feeling recedes, it becomes less clear or strong. 

3 [HAIR] If a man's hair recedes, it stops growing 

at the front of his head. a receding hairline 


receipt /ri'si:t/ noun 1 FINANCE [C] a piece of 
paper that proves that you have received 
goods or money Could I have a receipt? o Re- 
member to keep receipts for any work done. 
2 [U] formal the act of receiving something 
Items must be returned within fourteen days of 
receipt. 


receipts /ri'si:ts/ US (UK takings) noun [plural 
FINANCE the amount of money that a business 
gets from selling things box-office receipts 


GET] to get something 
that someone has given or sent to you Occa- 
sionally, he receives letters from fans. 2 [REACT 
to react to a suggestion or piece of work in a 
particular way [often passive] His first book was 
not well received (= people did not like it). 
3 [WELCOME] to formally welcome guests SSee 
also: be on/at the receiving end! of sth 


receiver /ri'si:va'/ noun [C] 1 [TELEPHONE] the part 
of a telephone that you hold in your hand and 
use for listening and speaking 2 [RADIO/TV| the 
part of a radio or television that receives sig- 
nals from the air 3 [PERSON] someone who offi- 
cially deals with a company when it has to 
stop business because it cannot pay the money 
it owes 


rebound? /'ri:baund/ noun be on the rebound torecent /'ri:snt/ adjective happening or starting 


be unhappy because your romantic relation- 
ship has ended She was on the rebound when 
she met her second husband. 


rebuff /ri'baf/ verb [T] formal to refuse some- 
one’s suggestion or offer, especially in an un- 
friendly way The company has rebuffed several 
buyout offers. erebuff noun [C] 


rebuild / ri:'bild/ verb [T] past rebuilt 1 BUILD 
AGAIN] to build something again after it has 
been damaged The cathedral was rebuilt after 
being destroyed by fire. 2 [IMPROVE] to make a sit- 
uation succeed again after something bad 
caused it to fail The country is still struggling 
to rebuild its economy. 


rebuke /ri'bju:k/ verb [T] formal to speak an- 
grily to someone because they have done 
something wrong erebuke noun [C] formal 


recalcitrant /ri'kalsitront/ adjective formal not 
willing to obey or help someone recalcitrant 
schoolchildren 


recall /ri'ko:l/ verb |T] 1 [REMEMBER] to remember 
something I don't recall arranging a time to 
meet. 2 [RETURN] to order the return of someone 
or something [often passive] The ambassador 
was recalled to London. erecall /'ri:ko:/ noun 
[U] 

recap /'ri:kæp/ verb [I] recapping, past recapped 
to repeat the most important parts of what you 
have just said erecap /'ri:kaep/ noun [C] 

recapture /,;i'kept[o/ verb [T] 1 [CATCH] to 
catch a person or animal that has escaped 
2 [EXPERIENCE] to experience or feel something 
from the past again Some men try to recapture 
their youth by going out with younger women. 


from a short time ago a recent photo o In recent 
years, sales have decreased quite markedly. 


o»recently /‘ri:santli/ adverb not long ago Have 


you seen any good films recently? o Until re- 
cently he worked as a teacher. 


receptacle /ri'septak:l/ noun [C] 1 formal a 
container Please put any waste in the receptacle 
provided. 2 BIOLOGY the part of a flower's stalk 
that the petals are attached to See picture at 
flower 


get/be given/receive a [cool/good, etc] re- 
ception e a cool/chilly/frosty/hostile recep- 


tion e a  good/great/rapturous/warm 
reception e a lukewarm/mixed reception e 
reception from sb 


reception /r'sep[:n/ noun 1 [HOTEL/OFFICE] [no 
plural] the place in a hotel or office building 
where people go when they arrive Ask for me 
at reception. © a reception area/desk 2 |PARTY 
[C] a formal party that is given to celebrate a 
special event or to welcome someone a wed- 
ding reception 3 [REACTION] [no plural] the way 
people react to something or someone We were 
given a very warm reception. 4 RADIO/TV] [U] the 
quality of a radio or television signal 


receptionist /r'sepf*nist/ noun [C] someone 
who works in a hotel or office building, an- 
swering the telephone and dealing with guests 
a hotel receptionist 


receptive /ri'septiv/ adjective willing to think 
about and accept new ideas She's generally 
very receptive to ideas and suggestions. 
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receptor 


receptor /r''septo/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a nerve 
ending that reacts to a change, such as heat or 
cold, in the body by sending a message to the 
central nervous system 


recess /ri'ses/ noun 1 [NOT WORKING] [C, U] a time 
in the day or in the year when a parliament 
or law court is not working a parliamentary/ 
congressional recess o The court is in recess for 
thirty minutes. 2 EDUCATION [C, U] US (UK 
break) a period of free time between classes at 
school At recess the boys would fight. 3 WALL 
[C] a part of a wall in a room that is further 
back than the rest of the wall 


recession /rr'sef?n/ noun [C, UJ ECONOMICS a 
time when the economy of a country is not 
successful The latest report confirms that the 
economy is in recession. 


recessive /ri'sesiv/ adjective BIOLOGY A reces- 
sive gene causes a particular characteristic 
only when it is passed on by both parents. 
S Compare dominant 


recharge /ri:'tf{a:d3/ verb [T] to fill a battery 
(= object that provides a machine with power) 
with electricity so that it can work again 


recipe /'resipi/ noun 1 [C] FOOD a list of foods 
and a set of instructions telling you how to 
cook something a recipe for carrot cake 2 be 
a recipe for disaster/trouble/success, etc to be 
likely to become a disaster, a success, etc 


recipient /r'sipiont/ noun [C 
receives something a recipient of an award 


reciprocal’ /r'siprak°l/ adjective involving two 
people or groups that agree to help each other 
in a similar way a reciprocal arrangement 


reciprocal? /ri'stprak*l/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS 
a number that when multiplied with another 
particular number give the answer 1 The re- 
ciprocal of 2 is 0.5. 


reciprocate /ri'siprokeit/ verb |I, T] to do some- 
thing for someone because they have done 
something similar for you 


recital /ri'sait*l/ noun [C] MUSIC a performance 
of music or poetry a piano recital 


recite /ri'sait/ verb |I, T] to say something aloud 
from memory She can recite the whole poem. 


reckless /'reklos/ adjective doing something 
dangerous and not caring about what might 
happen reckless driving erecklessly adverb 


reckon /'rek»n/ verb [T] 1 [THINK] 
something is probably true J reckon he likes 
her. |+ (that)] He reckons that he earns more in 
a week than I do in a month. 2 |NUMBER| to guess 
that a particular number is correct His fortune 
is reckoned at $5 million. DSee also: a force! to 
be reckoned with 
reckon on sth/doing sth phrasal verb to think 
that something is going to happen and make 
it part of your plans 
reckon with sb/sth phrasal verb to deal with 
someone or something difficult 

reclaim /rr'kleim/ verb [T] 1 to get something 
back from someone You can reclaim the tax at 
the airport. 2 FARMING to make land good 
enough to be used for growing crops 

recline /rr'klain/ verb 1 [PERSON] [I] to lie back 
with the upper part of your body in a horizon- 
tal position 7 found him reclining on the sofa. 


O= Important words to learn 


2 [CHAIR] [I, T] If a chair reclines, you can lower 
the back part so that you can lie in it, and if 
you recline a chair, you put it in this position. 
a reclining chair/seat 


recluse /ri'klu:s/ noun [C] someone who lives 
alone and does not like being with other peo- 
ple ereclusive adjective living alone and avoid- 
ing other people 


achieve/deserve/ gain recognition e in rec- 
ognition of sth e recognition for sth 


recognition / rekag'nifen/ noun 1 [ACCEPT] [U, no 
plural] when you accept that something is true 
or real There is a growing recognition of the 
scale of the problem. |+ that] There is a general 
recognition that she's the best person for the 
job. 2 [HONOUR] [U] when someone is publicly 
thanked for something good that they have 
done Ellen gained recognition for her out- 
standing work. o He was given a medal in rec- 
ognition of his bravery. 3 [U] when you 
know something or someone because you have 
seen or experienced them before J waved at 
her, but she showed no sign of recognition. 


recognizable (also UK -isable) /'rekagnaizabl/ 
adjective able to be recognized (= able to be 
known) Megan’s voice is instantly recogniza- 
ble. erecognizably adverb 


someone who?*'ecognize (also UK -ise) /'rekognaiz/ verb [T] 
1 


KNOW] to know someone or something be- 
cause you have seen or experienced them be- 
fore I recognized her from her picture. 
o Doctors are trained to recognize the symptoms 
of disease. 2 [ACCEPT] to accept that something is 
true or real [+ (that)] She recognized that she 
had been partly to blame. o Smoking is recog- 
nized as a leading cause of lung cancer. 3 [SHOW 
RESPECT] to officially show respect for someone 
for an achievement He was recognized by the 
governor for his work with teenagers. 


recoil /r'koil/ verb |l] to react to something 
with fear or hate She recoiled in horror at the 
thought of touching a snake. 


recollect /,rek*l'ekt/ verb [T] to remember 
something I didn't recollect having seen him. 

recollection / rek*l'ekfen/ noun [C, U] when 
you remember something He had no recollec- 
tion of the incident. 


to think thatoxrecommend /,reko'mend/ verb [T] 1 [SUITABLE] to 


say that someone or something is good or suit- 
able for a particular purpose Can you recom- 
mend a good wine to go with this dish? o She 
has been recommended for promotion. 2 [AD- 
VISE] to advise someone that something should 
be done The judge is likely to recommend a 
long jail sentence. |+ that] The report recom- 
mended that tourists avoid the region. 


accept/follow/implement/make a recom- 
mendation e a recommendation for/on sth 


recommendation  /;ekomen'deif»n/ noun 
1 [ADVICE] [C] a piece of advice about what to do 
in a particular situation The marketing de- 
partment made several recommendations to 
improve sales. |+ that] It’s my recommendation 
that this factory be closed immediately. 
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o«record' /'reko:d/ noun 1 
[C, U] information that is written on paper ororecover /ri'kava'/ verb 1 HEALTH [I 


O= Important words to learn 


2 [SUITABLE] [C, U] a suggestion that someone or 
something is good or suitable for a particular 
purpose I bought this book on Andy’s 
recommendation. 


recompense /'rekompens/ noun |U] formal 
payment that you give to someone when you 
have caused them difficulty or an injury 
Angry soccer fans sought recompense for the 
cancelled match. erecompense verb [T] formal 
He was recompensed for loss of earnings. 


reconcile /'reknsail/ verb [T] 1 to make two dif- 
ferent ideas, beliefs, or situations agree or able 
to exist together Jt is sometimes difficult to rec- 
oncile science and religion. o How can you rec- 
oncile your love of animals with your habit of 
eating them? 2 be reconciled (with sb) to become 
friendly with someone after you have argued 
with them 
reconcile yourself to sth phrasal verb to accept 
a situation although you do not like it Even- 
tually he reconciled himself to living without 
her. 


reconciliation /,rek^n,sili'erf»n/ noun 1 [BECOME 
FRIENDLY] [C, U] when two people or groups be- 
come friendly again after they have argued fo 
seek a reconciliation 2 [AGREE] |U, no plural] the 
process of making two opposite ideas, beliefs, 
or situations agree the reconciliation of facts 
with theory 


reconnaissance /r'koniens/ noun [U] the 
process of getting information about a place or 
an area for military use 


reconsider /,;i:kn'sido/ verb |I, T] to think 
again about a decision or opinion and decide 
if you want to change it We've been asked to 
reconsider the proposal.  ereconsideration 
/riik?n,sid?r'erf?n/ noun [U] 
reconstruct / ri:ken'strakt/ verb [T] 1 [PAST EVENT 
to create a description of a past event using all 
the information that you have The police tried 
to reconstruct the crime using evidence found at 
the scene. 2 [BUILD AGAIN] to build something 
again after it has been damaged or destroyed 
reconstruction / ri:ken'strakfen/ noun [C, U] 
1 [PAST EVENT] when you create a description of 
a past event using all the information that you 
have A reconstruction of the crime was shown 
on TV. 2 [BUILD AGAIN] when you build something 
again after it has been damaged or destroyed 


have/ keep a record e records indicate/re- 
veal/show sth e a record of sth e [the hottest/ 
the lowest, etc] on record 


STORED INFORMATION 


stored on computer so that it can be used in 
the future medical/dental records o My 
teacher keeps a record of my absences. o This 
has been the hottest summer on record (= the 
hottest summer known about). 2 [BEHAVIOUR] [C] 
A person's or company's record is their be- 
haviour or achievements. [usually singular] She 
has an outstanding academic record (= has 
done very well in school). o Of all airlines they 
have the best safety record. 3 [BEST] [C] the best, 
biggest, longest, tallest, etc to set/break a 
record © He holds the world record for 100 
metres. 4 MUSIC [C] a flat, round, plastic disc 


617 


o«record? /ri'ko:d/ verb 1 


recover 


that music is stored on, used especially in the 
past to play a record 5 off the record If you say 
something off the record, you do not want the 
public to know about it. 6 put/set the record 
straight to tell people the true facts about a 
situation 7 COMPUTING a collection of pieces of 
information in a computer database that is 
treated as one unit You can sort the records on 
any field. >See also: track record 


STORE INFORMATION] [T] to 
write down information or store it on a com- 
puter so that it can be used in the future He 
recorded details of their conversation in his 
diary. 2 [STORE SOUNDS/PICTURES| |l, T] to store 
sounds or pictures using electronic equip- 
ment, a camera, etc so that you can listen to 
them or see them again to record a new album 
o a recorded message 


record-breaking /‘reks:d,breikin/ adjective 
[always before noun] better, bigger, longer, etc 
than anything else before record-breaking 
sales of the new video 


recorder /ri'ko:do/ noun [C] 1 a machine for 
storing sounds or pictures a video recorder 2 
MUSIC a long, thin, hollow instrument that you 
play by blowing into it SSee also: cassette re- 
corder, tape recorder 


recording /ri'ks:din/ noun [C, U] sounds or 
moving pictures that have been recorded, or 
the process of recording a recording of classi- 
cal music o a new system of digital recording 


irecord label noun [C] MUSIC a company that 
records and sells music 


'record player noun [C] MUSIC a machine that 
makes it possible to hear the music on a rec- 
ord (= a flat, round disc) 

recount! /r'kaont/ verb [T] formal to tell a 
story or describe an event He was recounting 
a story about a woman he'd met on a train. 

recount? /;i:kaont/ verb [T] to count some- 
thing again 

recount? /'ri:kaunt/ noun [C] POLITICS a second 
count of votes in an election They demanded 
a recount. 


recoup /rr'ku:p/ verb [T] to get back money that 
you have lost or spent to recoup your losses 


recourse /ri'ko:s/ noun [U] formal someone or 
something that can help you in a difficult 
situation For many cancer patients, surgery is 
the only recourse. © They solved their problem 
without recourse to (= without using) vio- 
lence. 


to become 
healthy or happy again after an illness, injury, 
or period of sadness It takes a long time to re- 
cover from surgery. © She never recovered 
from the death of her husband. 2 [SITUATION] [I] 
If a system or situation recovers, it returns to 
the way it was before something bad hap- 
pened. The economy was quick to recover after 
the election. 3 [BODY] [T] to be able to use or feel 
again part of your body which has been dam- 
aged He never fully recovered the use of his legs. 
4 |GET BACK] [T] to get something back that has 
been lost or stolen Police recovered the stolen 
money. 
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recovery 


make a recovery e a full/miraculous/slow/ 
speedy recovery e recovery from sth 


recovery /ri'kAvri/ noun 1 HEALTH [U, no plural] 
when you feel better or happier again after an 
illness, injury, or period of sadness She only 
had the operation last month but she's made a 
good recover y. 2 [SITUATION] |U, no plural] when a 
system or situation returns to the way it was 
before something bad happened economic re- 
covery o The housing industry has made a re- 
markable recovery. 3 [GET BACK] [U] when you 
get back something that was lost or stolen the 
recovery of stolen jewels 


recreate / ri:kri'eit/ verb [T] to make somethingo^red' /red/ adjective redder, reddest 1 


exist or happen again They plan to recreate a 
typical English village in Japan. 


recreation / rekri'eif»n/ noun [C, U] activities 
that you do for enjoyment when you are not 
working Shopping seems to be her only form of 
recreation. erecreational adjective 


recrimination /rikrimr'neif?n/ noun |C, U] for- 
mal the things you say when you blame some- 
one for something, or the act of blaming 
someone for something 


recruit? /ri'kru:t/ verb [I, T] to try to persuade 
someone to work for a company or to join an 
organization erecruitment noun [U] when you 
recruit people graduate recruitment 


a new recruit e a recruit to sth 


recruit? /ri'kru:t/ noun [C] someone who has re- 
cently joined an organization a new recruit 


rectangle /‘rektengl/ noun [C] a shape with 
four 90° angles and four sides, with opposite 
sides of equal length and two sides longer than 
the other two 2See picture at shape DSee picture at 
shape 2See picture at parallelogram erectangular 
/rek'teengjala'/ adjective shaped like a rectan- 
gle a rectangular room 


rectify /'rektifai/ verb [T] formal to correct 
something or change it so that it is acceptable 
The government has promised to rectify the 
situation. 


rector /'rekta'/ noun [C] RELIGION a priest in 
some Christian churches 


rectum /'rektom/ noun [C] ANATOMY the last 
part of the body that solid waste travels 
through before coming out of the bottom See 
picture at alimentary canal 


recuperate /rr'ku:prreit/ verb |l] HEALTH to be- 
come healthy again after an illness or injury 
She's still recuperating from her injuries. ere- 
cuperation /ri,kjurp*r'erf°n/ noun [U] 

recur /ri'ks:/ verb [I] recurring, past recurred to 
happen again or many times The same ideas 
recur throughout her books. erecurrence 
/rri'kar*ns/ noun [C, U] when something recurs 
a recurrence of the disease 

recurring /rr'ks:rm/ (also recurrent) adjective 
happening again or many times a recurring 
dream 

recurring 'number noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
number that repeats itself forever following a 
decimal point, such as 7.143333... 


O= Important words to learn 


arkl/ verb [I, T] ENVIRONMENT to put 
used paper, glass, plastic, etc through a proc- 
ess so that it can be used again We recycle all 
our newspapers and bottles. erecyclable 
/ ri:'sarklobl/ adjective able to be recycled Glass 
is recyclable. 


recycled / ri:'saikld/ adjective ENVIRONMENT Re- 
cycled paper, glass, plastic, etc has been used 
before and put through a process so that it can 
be used again. 


recycling /,ri:'sarklņ/ noun [U] ENVIRONMENT 
when paper, glass, plastic, etc is put through 
a process so that it can be used again ways to 
encourage recycling o a recycling centre 


[COLOUR] be- 
ing the same colour as blood a red shirt >See 
colour picture Colours on page Centre 12 2 [HAIR] Red 
hair is an orange-brown colour. 3 go red UK 
(US turn red) If someone goes red, their face 
becomes red because they are embarrassed or 
angry. 4 FOOD Red wine is made from black 
grapes (= small, round, purple fruits) >See 
also: be like a red rag to a bull 


o«red? /red/ noun 1 [C, U] the colour of blood DSee 


colour picture Colours on page Centre 12 2 in the red 
FINANCE If your bank account is in the red, you 
have spent more money than there was in it. 
3 see red to become very angry 


red 'blood cell noun [C] BIOLOGY any of the 
cells that carry oxygen around the body 2Com- 
pare white blood cell 


red 'card noun [C] SPORT in football, a small red 
card which the referee (- someone who makes 
sure the players follow the rules) shows to a 
player to make him stop playing because he 
has broken a rule 


the red 'carpet noun special treatment that 
is given to an important person when they go 
somewhere She's given the red carpet treat- 
ment wherever she goes. 


redden /‘red’n/ verb |I, T] to become red or to 
make something become red His face reddened 
with anger. 


redeem /1'di:m/ verb [T] 1 [IMPROVE] to make 
something seem less bad He tried to redeem 
his reputation by working extra hard. o a re- 
deeming feature 2 redeem yourself to do some- 
thing that makes people have a better opinion 
of you after you have done something bad He 
was two hours late, but he redeemed himself by 
bringing presents. 3 [GET SOMETHING] to exchange 
something for something else 4 RELIGION to 
save someone from evil, especially according 
to the Christian religion 


redemption /r''demf»n/ noun 1 RELIGION [U] 
when someone is saved from evil, especially 
according to the Christian religion 2 be 
beyond redemption to be too bad to be 
improved or saved 


redeploy / ri:di'ploi/ verb [T] to move employ- 
ees, soldiers, equipment, etc to a different 
place or use them in a more effective way ere- 
deployment noun |C, U] when you redeploy 
someone or something 


redevelop / ri:di'velop/ verb [T] to make a place 
more modern by improving old buildings or 
building new ones Tere are plans to redevelop 
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O= Important words to learn 


the city's waterfront area. eredevelopment noun 
[C, U] when a place is redeveloped 


red 'giant noun [C] ASTRONOMY a large star 
with a low surface temperature 


red-handed / red'hendid/ adverb catch sb red- 
handed informal to discover someone doing 
something wrong He was caught red-handed 
trying to steal a car. 


redhead /'redhed/ noun [C] someone who has 
red hair 


red ‘herring noun [C] a fact or idea that takes 
your attention away from something that is 
important 


red-hot / red'hot/ adjective extremely hot 


redirect / ri:di'rekt/ verb [T] 1 [CHANGE DIRECTION 
to send something in a different direction 
Traffic should be redirected away from the city 
centre. 2 [USE DIFFERENTLY] to use money, energy, 
etc for a different purpose Money spent on 
weapons could be redirected to hospitals and 
schools. 


redistribute / ri:di'stribju:t/ verb [T] to share 
money, land, power, etc between people in a 
different way from before £o redistribute 
wealth eredistribution /,ri:distri'bju:[:n/ noun 
[U] the process of redistributing something 


red 'meat noun [U] FOOD meat from animals 
and not birds or fish 


redo / ri:'du:/ verb [T] to do something again I’m 
going to have to redo that report. 


redox /'ri:doks/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a chemical 
process where an atom, molecule, etc. either 
gains or loses electrons a redox reaction 


redress’ /r'dres/ verb [T] formal to correct 
something that is wrong, unfair, or not equal 
laws aimed at redressing racial inequality 


redress? /ri'dres/ (3) /'rixdres/ noun [U] formal 
payment for an action or situation that is 
wrong or unfair 


red 'tape noun [U] official rules that do not 
seem necessary and make things happen very 
slowly 


o«reduce /ri'dju:s/ verb [T] 1 to make something 
less to reduce air pollution o The number of 
employees was reduced from 500 to 300. 2 
CHEMISTRY to add one or more electrons to a 
substance or to remove oxygen from a sub- 
stance 

reduce sb to sth/doing sth phrasal verb to 
make someone unhappy or cause them to be 
in a bad situation She was reduced to tears 
by his comments. 

reduce sth to sth phrasal verb to destroy some- 
thing, especially something that has been built 
The earthquake reduced the city to rubble. 


re'ducing agent noun [C] CHEMISTRY a sub- 
stance that reduces (- adds one or more 
electrons to) another substance 


a dramatic/ drastic/sharp/significant re- 
duction e a reduction in sth 


reduction /ri'dakjen/ noun |C, U] 1 when some- 
thing is reduced She refused to accept a reduc- 
tion in wages. o price reductions 2 
CHEMISTRY the process of adding one or more 


referee 


electrons to a substance or removing oxygen 
from a substance 


redundancy /r'dandonsi/ noun 1 ECONOM- 
Ics [C, U] UK when your employer makes you 
stop working because there is not enough 
work There have been a lot of redundancies in 
the mining industry. 2 [EXTRA] [U] when some- 
thing is not needed or used because there are 
other similar or more modern things 


redundant /ri'dandont/ adjective 1 ECONOMIC- 
S UK not working because your employer has 
told you there is not enough work Eight thou- 
sand people have been made redundant in 
Britain this year. 2 [NOT NEEDED] UK not needed 
or used any more because there are other sim- 
ilar or more modern things redundant weap- 
ons 3 [TOO MUCH] more than is needed, especially 
extra words that mean the same thing 


redwood /'redwod/ noun [C, U] a very tall tree 
that grows on the west coast of the US, or the 
wood of this tree 


reed /ri:d/ noun [C] a tall, stiff plant like grass 
that grows near water 


reef /ri:f/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a line of rocks or 
sand near the surface of the sea a coral reef 


reek /ri:k/ verb |I] to have a very unpleasant 
smell The whole room reeked of sweat. ereek 
noun [no plural] 


reel" /ri:l/ verb [I] 1 [FEEL SHOCK] to feel very 
shocked She was still reeling from the news of 
his death. 2 [WALK] to walk in a way that looks 
as if you are going to fall over He came reeling 
down the street like a drunk. 
reel sth off phrasal verb to say a long list of 
things quickly and without stopping She 
reeled off a list of all the countries she'd been 
to. 


reel? /ri:/ noun [C] an object shaped like a wheel 
that you can roll film, thread, etc around 


re-elect /,ri:'Iekt/ verb [T] POLITICS to elect 
someone again to a particular position 


re-election /,.i:'lekf:n/ noun [C, U] POLITICS 
when someone is elected again to the same po- 
sition She's (UK) standing for/ (US) running 
for re-election (= she wants to be re-elected). 


ref /ref/ noun [C] SPORT informal short for refe- 
ree 


refer /ri'fs:/ verb referring, past referred 
refer to sb/sth pArasal verb 1 [SAY| to talk or 
write about someone or something, especially 
briefly She didn't once refer to her son. o He 
always referred to his father as ‘the old man’. 
2 RELATE TO] If writing or information refers to 
someone or something, it relates to that per- 
son or thing. Te sales figures refer to UK sales 
only. 
refer to sth pArasal verb to read something in 
order to get information Please refer to your 
owner's manual for more information. 
refer sb/sth to sb/sth phrasal verb to send 
someone or something to a different place or 
person for information or help My doctor re- 
ferred me to a specialist. 


referee’ / ref*r'i:/ noun [C] SPORT someone who 
makes sure that players follow the rules 
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referee 


during a sports game See colour picture Sports 2 
on page Centre 15 


referee? / ref-r'i:/ verb [I, T] refereeing, past ref- 
ereed SPORT to be the referee in a sports game 


reference /‘ref*rns/ noun 1 [SAY] [C, U] when 
you briefly talk or write about someone or 
something In his book, he makes several ref- 
erences to his time in France. 2 with/in refer- 
ence to sth formal relating to something I am 
writing to you with reference to the job adver- 
tised in yesterday's newspaper. 3 [LOOK AT] [C, U] 
when you look at information, or the thing 
that you look at for information Please keep 
this handout for future reference (- to look at 
in the future). 4 [LETTER] [C] a letter that is writ- 
ten by someone who knows you, to say if you 
are suitable for a job or course See also: cross 
reference 


'reference book noun |C] a book that you 
look at in order to find information 


referendum / ref*r'endam/ noun [C] POLITICS 
an occasion when all the people in a country 
can vote in order to show their opinion about 
a political question 


referral /r'faxl/ noun [C, U] HEALTH when 
someone or something is sent to a different 
place or person for information or help 


refill /:i:'fil/ verb [T] to fill something again He 
got up and refilled their glasses. erefill /'ri:f1/ 
noun [|C] 


refine /ri'fam/ verb |T] 1 [MAKE PURE] to make a 
substance pure by removing other substances 
from it 2 [IMPROVE] to improve an idea, method, 
system, etc by making small changes The 
engineers spent months refining the software. 


refined /ri'famnd/ adjective 1 PURE] A refined 
substance has been made more pure by re- 
moving other substances from it. refined sugar 
2 [POLITE] very polite and showing knowledge of 
social rules 3 [IMPROVED] improved by many 
small changes a refined method 


refinement /ri'fainmont/ noun 1 (IMPROVEMENT! 
[C, U] a small change that improves something 
Several refinements have been made to im- 
prove the car’s performance. 2 [POLITE] [U] polite 
behaviour and knowledge of social rules a 
woman of refinement 3 [PURE] [U] the process of 
making a substance pure 


refinery /rr'famvri/ noun [C] a factory where 
substances, such as sugar, oil, etc are made 
pure 


reflect /ri'flekt/ verb 1 [SHOW] [T] to show or be 
a sign of something The statistics reflect a 
change in people's spending habits. 2 PHYS- 
ICS [T] If a surface reflects heat, light, sound, 
etc, it sends the light, etc back and does not 
absorb it. 3 PHYSICS [I, T] If a surface such asa 
mirror or water reflects something, you can 
see the image of that thing in the mirror, 
water, etc. He saw himself reflected in the shop 
window. 4 [THINK] [I] formal to think in a serious 
and careful way In prison, he had plenty of 
time to reflect on the crimes he had committed. 
reflect on sb/sth pArasal verb If something re- 
flects on someone or something, it affects 
other people's opinion of them, especially ina 
bad way. The whole affair reflects badly on 
the government. 


O= Important words to learn 


reflected ray noun [C] PHYSICS a ray of light 
that is reflected from a surface Compare inci- 
dent ray 


reflection /r'flekf?n/ noun 1 PHYSICS [C] the 
image of something in a mirror, on a shiny 
surface, etc I saw my reflection in the window. 
2 [C, U] formal when you think in a serious and 
careful way He paused for reflection before an- 
swering my question. o On reflection (= after 
thinking again), I think I was wrong. 3 a re- 
flection of sth something that is a sign or result 
of a particular situation His poor job perform- 
ance is a reflection of his lack of training. 4 a 
reflection on sb/sth something that makes peo- 
ple have a particular opinion about someone 
or something, especially a bad opinion Low 
test scores are a sad reflection on our school 
system. 


reflective /ri'flektiv/ adjective 1 [THINK] thinking 
carefully and quietly a reflective mood 2 |SEE| A 
reflective surface is one that you can see eas- 
ily when a light shines on it. a jacket made of 
reflective material 


reflex /'ri:fleks/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a physical re- 
action that you cannot control Shivering and 
blushing are reflexes. 


'reflex action noun [C] 1 something that you 
do without thinking about it because of some- 
thing that happens to you or near you J don't 
know what made me protect my face - it was 
just a reflex action. 2 BIOLOGY an action of the 
muscles that is caused by something outside 
the body, and for which the nerve signals do 
not go through the brain but to a point in the 
back 


reflex angles 


'reflex angle noun [C] MATHEMATICS an angle 
that is more than 180* and less than 360* 


'reflex arc noun [C] BIOLOGY the way nerve 
signals move to a point in a person's back 
in order to produce a reflex action 


reflexes /'ri:fleksiz/ noun [plural] your ability to 
react quickly A boxer needs to have good re- 
flexes. 


reflexive /ri'fleksiv/ adjective LANGUAGE A re- 
flexive verb or pronoun is used to show that 
the person who does the action is also the per- 
son who is affected by it. In the sentence ‘I 
looked at myself in the mirror.’, ‘myself’ is a 
reflexive pronoun. 


reflexology /.i:flek'splodsi/ noun [U] HEALTH 
the treatment of your feet by rubbing and 
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O= Important words to learn 


pressing them in a special way in order to 
make the blood flow and help you relax 


introduce/propose a reform e a major/rad- 
ical/sweeping reform e reform in/of sth e 
economic/political reform 


reform!’ /ri'foim/ noun [C, U] when changes are 
made to improve a system, organization, or 
law, or a change that is made economic/po- 
litical reform 


reform? /ri'foim/ verb 1 [IMPROVE] [T] to change a 
system, organization, or law in order to im- 
prove it efforts to reform the education system 

2 [BEHAVIOUR] [I, T] to change your behaviour and 

stop doing bad things, or to make someone 

else do this a programme to reform criminals 

o a reformed drug addict 


reformer /ri'fo:ma'/ noun [C] someone who 
tries to improve a system or law by changing 
it a social reformer 


refract /ri'frekt/ verb [T] PHYSICS When water 
or glass, etc. refracts light or sound, etc., it 
causes it to change direction or to separate 
when it travels through it. 


refraction /ri'frækf’n/ noun [U] 1 PHYSICS when 
the direction of light, sound, etc. is changed 
by moving through water, glass, etc 2 
BIOLOGY when the lens (= curved part at the 
front of the eye) of the eye bends light so that 
the retina (= back part of the eye that sends 
messages to the brain) gets the correct image 


refrain’ /rr'frem/ verb [I] formal to stop your- 
self from doing something [+ from + doing sth] 
Please refrain from talking during the per- 
formance. 


refrain? /r1'frem/ noun [C] 1 formal a phrase or 
idea that you repeat often ‘Every vote counts’ 
is a familiar refrain in politics. 2 LITERATURE, 
MUSIC a part of a song that you repeat 


refresh /ri'fref/ verb 1 [T] to make you feel less 
hot or tired A cool drink should refresh you. 2 
COMPUTING, INTERNET (I, T] to make the most re- 
cent information on an Internet page appear 
on your computer 3 refresh sb's memory to help 
someone remember something 


refreshing /r'frefin/ adjective 1 [DIFFERENT] dif- 
ferent and interesting a refreshing change |+ 
to do sth] It’s refreshing to see a film that's so 
original. 2 |FEEL BETTER] making you feel less hot 
or tired a refreshing shower/swim erefresh- 
ingly adverb 


refreshments  /r'frefmonts/. noun [plural] 
FOOD food and drinks that are available at a 
meeting, event, on a journey, etc Refreshments 
are available in the lobby. 


refrigerate /r'fridsreit/ verb [T] to make or 
keep food cold so that it stays fresh You should 
refrigerate any leftover food immediately. ere- 
frigeration /ri,frids?r'erf*n/ noun [U] 


refrigerated /ri'fridgareitid/ adjective 1 [CON- 
TAINER/VEHICLE] A refrigerated container or ve- 
hicle keeps the things inside it cold. 2 [FOOD/ 
DRINK] Refrigerated food or drink is cold 
because it has been kept in a refrigerator. 


regardless 


refrigerator /r'fridyreito/. noun [C] a large 
container that uses electricity to keep food 
cold See colour picture The Kitchen on page Centre 
2 


refuel / ri:'fju:ol/ verb |I, T] to put more fuel into 
an aircraft, ship, etc so that it can continue its 
journey 


refuge /‘refju:d3/ noun 1 [PROTECTION] [U] protec- 
tion from danger or unpleasant conditions We 
took refuge from the storm in an old barn. 
2 |PLACE] [C] a place where you are protected 
from danger a refuge for homeless people 


refugee / refju'd3i:/ noun [C] POLITICS someone 
who has been forced to leave their country, 
especially because of a war a refugee camp 


claim/give sb /get a refund e a full refund e 
a refund of sth 


refund! /‘ri:fand/ noun [C] FINANCE an amount 
of money that is given back to you, especially 
because you are not happy with something 
you have bought The holiday company apolo- 
gized and gave us a full refund. 


refund? / ri:'fand/ verb [T] FINANCE to give back 
money that someone has paid to you 


refurbish / ri:'fs:b1f/ verb [T] formal to repair 
or improve a building erefurbishment noun [C, 
U] the process of refurbishing a building The 
library was closed for refurbishment. 


refusal /rr'fjuzzl/ noun [C, U] when someone 
refuses to do or accept something [+ to do sth] 
his refusal to admit his mistake 


o«refuse" /ri'fju:z/ verb [I, T] to say that you will 


not do or accept something J asked him to leave 
but he refused. |+ to do sth] Cathy refuses to 
admit that she was wrong. 


refuse? /'refju:s/ noun |U] formal waste a pile 
of refuse 


refute /ri'fju:t/ verb [T] formal to say or prove 
that something is not true or correct attempts 
to refute his theory o She angrily refuted their 
claims. 


regain /ri'gein/ verb [T] to get something back 
again Armed troops have regained control of 
the capital. o It was several hours before he 
regained consciousness. 


regal /'ri:g°l/ adjective very special and suitable 
for a king or queen a regal dress 


regard" /ri'ga:d/ verb [T] 1 [THINK OF] to think of 
someone or something in a particular way She 
is generally regarded as one of the greatest 
singers this century. o The plans were re- 
garded with suspicion. 2 [LOOK] formal to look 
carefully at someone or something 


regard? /ri'ga:d/ noun 1 [U] respect or admira- 
tion for someone or something / have the 
greatest regard for her. DOpposite disregard 
2 in/with regard to sth formal relating to some- 
thing I am writing in regard to your letter of 
24 June. 


regarding /ri'ga:di/ preposition formal about 
or relating to I am writing to you regarding 
your application dated 29 April. 


regardless /ri'ga:dlas/ adverb 1 regardless of 
sth despite something She'll make a decision 
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regards 


regardless of what we think. 2 without think- 
ing about problems or difficulties Mr Redwood 
claimed he would carry on with his campaign 
regardless. 


regards /ri'ga:dz/ noun [plural] friendly greet- 
ings Give/send my regards to your mother 
when you see her. 


regeneration /rjdsemr'eifn/ noun [U] the 
process of improving a place or system, espe- 
cially to make it more active or successful a 
programme of urban regeneration eregener- 
ate /ri'dserreit/ verb [T] to improve a place or 
system 


reggae /'regei/ noun [U] MUSIC a type of popular 
music from Jamaica with a strong beat 


regime /rer'si:m/ noun [C] POLITICS a system ofp. 
government or other control, especially one 
that people do not approve of the former 
Communist regime 


regiment /‘red3imant/ noun [group] a large 
group of soldiers eregimental /,red31'ment?l/ 
adjective relating to a regiment 


regimented /'redsimentid/ adjective too con- 
trolled or organized a regimented lifestyle 


o«region /'ri:d3°n/ noun 1 GEOGRAPHY [C] a partic- 
ular area in a country or the world China's 
coastal region 2 |C] an area of the body pain in 
the lower abdominal region 3 in the region of 
sth approximately It probably cost somewhere 
in the region of £900. 


regional /'ri:d3^n:l/ adjective GEOGRAPHY relat- 
ing to a region (- particular area in a country) 
a regional dialect/newspaper 


o= 


compile a register è on a register è a register 
of sth 


register? /'redsist»/ noun 1 [C] an official list 
of names a register of approved builders o the 
electoral register 2 LANGUAGE [C, U] the style 
of language, grammar, and words used in par- 
ticular situations a formal/informal register 
See also: cash register 


register? /'redsisto'/ verb 1 ON A LIST] [I, T] to put 
information about someone or something, es- 
pecially a name, on an official list Is he reg- 
istered with the authorities to sell alcohol? 
o Students need to register for the course by 
the end of April. o a registered nurse 2 [SHOW A 
FEELING] [T] to show an opinion or feeling People 
gathered to register their opposition to the 
plans. 3 [SHOW AMOUNT] |I, T] to show an amount 
on an instrument that measures something 
The earthquake registered 7.3 on the Richter 
scale. 


registered /'red3istad/ adjective registered 
mail/post a special service that records when a 
letter or parcel is sent and received 


'register office noun [C] in Britain, a place 
where births, deaths, and marriages are offi- 
cially recorded and where you can get married 


registrar /,red31'stra:'/ noun [C] 1 LAW someone o~ 
whose job is to keep official records, especially 
of births, deaths, and marriages, or of students 
at a university 2 HEALTH UK a type of hospital 
doctor 


o= 
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O= Important words to learn 


registration /,red3i'streifen/ noun 1 [OFFICIAL 
ust] [U] when a name or information is re- 
corded on an official list 2 [VEHICLE] [C] (also re- 
gis'tration number) mainly UK the official set of 
numbers and letters on the front and back of 
a vehicle 


registry /'redsistri/ noun [C] a place where 
official records are kept the land registry 


'registry office noun |C] in Britain, a place 
where births, deaths, and marriages are offi- 
cially recorded and where you can get married 


regress /ri'gres/ verb [I] formal to go back to an 
earlier, less advanced state  eregression 
/ri'gref?n/ noun [U] formal when someone or 
something regresses 


regret! /ri'gret/ verb [T] regretting, past regret- 
ted 1 [BAD DECISION| to feel sorry about a situa- 
tion, especially something that you wish you 
had not done [+ doing sth] J really regret leaving 
school so young. [+ (that) He began to regret 
that he hadn't paid more attention in class. 
2 [SORRY TO SAY] formal used to say that you are 
sorry that you have to tell someone about a 
situation [+ to do sth] We regret to inform you 
that the application has been refused. 


express regret e have (no) regrets e sb's big- 
gest/only regret e with regret e regret 
about/at/over sth 


regret? /rr'gret/ noun [C, U] a feeling of sadness 
about a situation, especially something that 
you wish you had not done We married very 
young but we've been really happy and I've no 
regrets. o It is with great regret that I an- 
nounce Steve Adam's resignation. eregretful 
adjective expressing regret eregretfully adverb 


regrettable /ri'gretabl/ adjective If something 
is regrettable, you wish it had not happened 
and you feel sorry about it. a deeply regrettable 
incident eregrettably adverb 


regular? /'regjolo/ adjective 1 [SAME TIME/SPACE| 
repeated with the same amount of time or 
space between one thing and the next a regu- 
lar pulse o Plant the seedlings at regular inter- 
vals. 2 [OFTEN] happening or doing something 
often, especially at the same time every week, 
year, etc a regular occurrence o We arranged 
to meet on a regular basis. 3 [USUAL] US usual 
or normal I couldn't see my regular dentist. 
4 [size] informal being a standard size a burger 
and regular fries 5 [SHAPE] Something that has 
a regular shape is the same on both or all 
sides. She's got lovely, regular teeth. 6 
LANGUAGE following the usual rules or pat- 
terns in grammar ‘Talk’ is a regular verb but 
‘go’ is not. DOpposite irregular eregularity / re! 
gja'lerati/ noun [U] when something is regular 


regular? /‘regjala'/ noun [C] informal someone 
who often goes to a particular shop, restau- 
rant, etc Mick was one of the regulars at the 
local pub. 


regularly /'regjololi/ adverb 1 [OFTEN] often Ac- 
cidents occur regularly on this stretch of the 
road. 2 [SAME TIME] at the same time each day, 
week, month, etc They meet regularly - usually 
once a week. 


er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


regulate /'regjoleit/ verb [T] 1 [ACTIVITY/PROCESS 
to control an activity or process, especially by 
using rules /aws regulating advertising 
2 |SPEED/TEMPERATURE|] to control the speed, 
temperature, etc of something Babies find it 
difficult to regulate their body temperature. 


breach/comply with/enforce/ introduce 
regulations e regulations governing sth e 
strict/stringent/tough regulations e under 
a regulation 


regulation / regjs'lerf»n/ noun 1 [RULE] [C] an of- 
ficial rule that controls how something is done 
[usually plural] building regulations 2 [CONTROL| 
[U] when a process or activity is controlled 
government regulation of interest rates 


regulator /'egjoleitz/ noun [C] 1 [OFFICIAL 
someone whose job is to make sure that a sys- 
tem works in a fair way the water industry reg- 
ulator 2 [EQUIPMENT] a piece of equipment that is 
used to control the temperature, speed, etc of 
something 


regulatory /‘regjalat’ri/ adjective controlling 
an activity or process, especially by using 
rules 

rehab /'ri:heb/ noun [U] informal treatment to 
help someone stop drinking too much alcohol 
or taking drugs He spent six months in rehab. 


rehabilitate / ri:ho'bilitert/ verb [T] HEALTH to 
help someone live a normal life again after 
they have had a serious illness or been in 
prison a programme to rehabilitate young of- 
fenders erehabilitation /,ri:hə,bilr'terf°n/ noun 
[u] 

rehearsal /rr'hs:s1/ noun [C, U] a time when all 
the people involved in a play, dance, etc prac- 
tise in order to prepare for a performance 


rehearse /rr'hs:s/ verb |I, T] to practise a play, 


dance, etc in order to prepare for a perform-o.rejectti /rr'daekt/ verb [T] 1 


ance 


reign’ /rem/ noun 1 POLITICS [C] a period of time 
when a king or queen rules a country the reign 
of Henry VIII 2 [IMPORTANT JOB] [no plural] a period 
of time when someone controls a sports team, 
an organization, etc Christie's reign as captain 
of the British athletics team 3 reign of terror a 
period of time when someone uses violence to 
control people 


reign? /rem/ verb [I] 1 POLITICS to be the king or 
queen of a country Queen Victoria reigned for 
64 years. 2 [MAIN FEELING/QUALITY] formal to be the 
main feeling or quality in a situation Chaos 
reigned as angry protesters hammered on the 
doors. 


reigning 'champion noun [C] SPORT the most 
recent winner of a competition 


reimburse / ri:m'ba3:s/ verb [T] formal FINANCE 
to pay money back to someone, especially 
money that they have spent because of their 
work Employees will no longer be reimbursed 
for taxi fares. ereimbursement noun [U] formal 
when you reimburse someone 


rein /rem/ noun 1 SPORT [C] a long, thin piece of 
leather that helps you to control a horse [usu- 
ally plural] Hold the reins in your left hand. SSee 
colour picture Sports 1 on page Centre 14 2 free rein 
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rejoin 


the freedom to do or say what you want [+ to 
do sth] The school gives teachers free rein to 
try out new teaching methods. 3 keep a tight 
rein on sb/sth to have a lot of control over 
someone or something We've been told to keep 
a tight rein on spending. 


reincarnation / rixnka:'neif?n/ noun [U] RELIG- 
ION the belief that a dead person's spirit 
returns to life in another body 


reindeer / remdis/ noun [C] plural reindeer a 
type of deer with large horns that lives in 
northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America 


reinforce / ri:n'fo:s/ verb [T] 1 [OPINION] to make 
an existing opinion or idea stronger to rein- 
force a view/feeling 2 [OBJECT] to make some- 
thing stronger a security door reinforced by 
steel bars o reinforced concrete ereinforcement 
noun [C, U] when you reinforce something 


reinforcements / riin'fo:smonts/ noun [plural] 
soldiers who are sent to make an army 
stronger 


reinstate / rin'steit/ verb [T] 1 PERSON] to give 
someone the job or position that they had be- 
fore 2 [RULE] to cause a rule, law, etc to exist 
again ereinstatement noun [C, U] when you 
reinstate someone or something 


reinvent /;iin'vent/ verb 1 [T] to produce 
something new that is based on something 
that already exists The story of Romeo and Ju- 
liet was reinvented as a Los Angeles gangster 
movie. 2 reinvent yourself to change the way 
you look and behave so that you seem very 
different See also: reinvent the wheel’ 


reiterate /ri'itreit/ verb [T] formal to say some- 
thing again so that people take notice of it [+ 
that] 7 must reiterate that we have no intention 
of signing this contract. ^ ereiteration 
/ri,tter'erfon/ noun [C, U] 


NOT ACCEPT] to refuse 
to accept or agree with something The United 
States government rejected the proposal. 
2 [/OB/COURSE] to refuse to accept someone for a 
job, course, etc 7 applied to Cambridge Univer- 
sity but I was rejected. 3 [PERSON] to not give 
someone the love or attention they were 
expecting She felt rejected by her husband. 


reject? /'ri:dsekt/ noun [C] a product that is 
damaged or not perfect in some way 


rejection /ri'dsek[?n/ noun 1 [NOT ACCEPT] [C, U 
when you refuse to accept or agree with some- 
thing Their rejection of the peace plan is very 
disappointing for the government. 2 [JOB/COLLEGE 
[C] a letter that says you have not been suc- 
cessful in getting a job, a place at college, etc 

3 [PERSON] [U] when someone does not give some- 
one else the love or attention they were 
expecting a feeling of rejection 

rejoice /rr'd5ois/ verb |I] literary to feel very 
happy because something good has happened 

rejoicing /ri'd3o1si/ noun [U] when people 
show that they are very happy because some- 
thing good has happened 


rejoin /rr'd3əm/ verb [T] to return to a person 
or place I was feeling better, so I rejoined the 
party. 


| ives | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | à this | 3 decision | d jar | tf chip | æ cat | ebed | ? ago | 1 sit | i cosy | p hot | ^ run | v put | 


rejuvenate 


O= Important words to learn 


rejuvenate /r''dau:voneit/. verb [T] to make 
someone look or feel young and energetic 
again You're supposed to come back from 
a holiday feeling rejuvenated. erejuvenation 
/r1,d3urven'erfen/ noun [U] 


rekindle / ri:'kindl/ verb [T] to make someone 
have a feeling that they had in the past The 
trip seemed to rekindle their love for each other. 


relapse /ri'leps, 'ri:leps/ noun [C, UJ 1 HEALTH 
when someone becomes ill again after a period 
of feeling better 7 had a relapse last year and 
was off work for a month. 2 when something 
or someone gets worse again after being better 
The company's share prices have suffered a re- 
lapse this week. erelapse /ri'lzeps/ verb [I] 


relate /rileit/ verb 1 [CONNECT] |I, T] to be con- 
nected, or to find or show the connection be- 
tween two or more things How do the two 
proposals relate? 2 [TELL] [T] formal to tell a story 
or describe a series of events 
relate to sb/sth phrasal verb to be connected 
to, or to be about someone or something Please 
provide all information relating to the claim. 
relate to sb phrasal verb to understand how 
someone feels Most teenagers find it hard to 
relate to their parents. 


related /ri'leitid/ adjective 1 connected There's 
been an increase in criminal activity related to 
drugs. 2 SOCIETY If two or more people are re- 
lated, they belong to the same family. Did you 
know that I’m related to Jackie? 2 Opposite un- 
related 


relation /rrleifzn/ noun 1 [CONNECTION] [C, U] a 
connection between two or more things the 
relation between smoking and lung cancer 2 
SOCIETY [C] someone who belongs to the same 
family as you He's called Ken Russell, no re- 
lation to (= he is not from the same family as) 
the film director. >See Common Learner Error at par- 
ent 3 in relation to sth a [COMPARED WITH] when 
compared with something Salaries are low in 
relation to the cost of living. b [ABOUT] about or 
relating to something I'd like to ask you some- 
thing in relation to what you said earlier. 


relational database  /rileif?l'deitobers/ 
noun [C] COMPUTING a database (- organized 
store of information on a computer) in which- 
many connections are made between the 
tables in the database 


relations /rr'leif?nz/ noun [plural] the way two 
people or groups feel and behave towards each 
other It was an attempt to restore diplomatic 
relations between the two countries. DSee also: 
public relations, race relations 


a close/intimate/personal/loving/stormy 
relationship e end/forge/form/have a rela- 
tionship e a relationship between sb 


orelationship /rr'leif»nfip/ noun 1 SOCIETY [C] 
the way two people or groups feel and behave 
towards each other He has a very good rela- 
tionship with his older sister. 2 SOCIETY [C] a 
sexual or romantic friendship I don’t feel ready 
for a relationship at the moment. 3 [C, U] a con- 
nection between two or more things the rela- 
tionship between sunburn and skin cancer 
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o«relax /rrlaeks/ verb 1 


have a relationship with someone 


Be careful to use the correct preposition in this expres- 
sion. 


I have a good relationship with my parents. 


lhavea good relationship to- my parents. 


orelative’ /'relotiv/ noun [C] SOCIETY a member 


of your family a party for friends and relatives 
>See Common Learner Error at parent 


relative? /'relotiv/ adjective 1 [always before 
noun] compared to other similar things or peo- 
ple the relative prosperity of the West 2 relative 
to sth when compared to something else The 
economy has been declining relative to other 
countries. 


relative atomic 'mass noun [U] MEASURES 
the mass of an atom of a particular chemical 
element, usually expressed in atomic mass 
units 


relative 'clause noun [C] LANGUAGE a part of 
a sentence that is used to describe the noun 
which comes just before it. In the sentence, 
"The woman who I saw yesterday wasn't his 
wife.’, ‘who I saw yesterday’ is a relative 
clause. 


relatively /‘relativli/ adverb quite, when com- 
pared to other things or people Eating out is 
relatively cheap. 


relative molecular 'mass noun [U] MEAS- 
URES the total of the relative atomic masses of 
the atoms in a particular molecule 


relative 'pronoun noun [C] LANGUAGE a word 
such as ‘that’, ‘which’, or ‘who’ that is used to 
begin a relative clause 


The verb chill and the phrasal verb chill 
out are very common, informal ways of 
saying ‘relax’: We spent the whole week 
chilling out on the beach. 


The phrasal verb wind down and the verb 
unwind mean ‘to start to relax after work- 
ing or doing something difficult’: It takes 
me a while to wind down when I get back 
from work. e Music helps me to unwind. 


If a person relaxes so that they don't use 
up too much energy, the fixed expression 
take it easy/take things easy is often 
used: You'll need to spend a few days tak- 
ing it easy/taking things easy after the 
operation. 


The fixed expression put your feet up is 
also often used to mean 'sit down and re- 
lax’: I’m going to make myself a cup of coffee 
and put my feet up for half an hour. 


PERSON] [I, T] to become 
happy and comfortable because nothing is 
worrying you, or to make someone do this 7 
find it difficult to relax. o The wine had relaxed 
him and he began to talk. 2 |LESS STIFF] (I, T] If a 
part of your body relaxes, it becomes less stiff, 
and if you relax it, you make it become less 
stiff. Try these exercises to relax your neck 
muscles. 3 [RULES] [T] to make laws or rules 


auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


less severe The government has recently 
relaxed laws on bringing animals into Brit- 
ain. erelaxation / ri:laek'serf*n/ noun [U 


orelaxed /ri'lekst/ adjective 1 [PERSON] feeling 
happy and comfortable because nothing is 
worrying you She seemed relaxed and in con- 
trol of the situation. 2 [SITUATION] A relaxed sit- 
uation is comfortable and informal. There was 
a very relaxed atmosphere at the party. 


o«relaxing /ri'leksm/ adjective making you feel 
relaxed a relaxing bath 


relay’ / ri:'lei/ verb [T] 1 [TELL] to send a message 
from one person to another Cory had an idea 
which he relayed to his friend immediately. 
2 [BROADCAST] to broadcast radio or television 
signals 


relay? /'ri:lei/ (also 'relay race) noun [C] SPORT a 
race in which each member of a team runs or 
swims part of the race 


o«release' /riliss/ verb [T] 1 
prisoner to be free Six hostages were released 
shortly before midday. 2 [STOP HOLDING] to stop 
holding someone or something Release the 
handle. 3 {INFORMATION] to let the public have 
news or information about something Police 
have not released the dead woman’s name. 
4 |RECORD/FILM] to make a record or film availa- 
ble for people to buy or see The album is due 
to be released in time for Christmas. 5 (SUB- 
STANCE] to let a substance flow out from some- 


where Dangerous chemicals were accidentally 
released into the river. 


demand/secure sb’s release e release from 
sth 


release? /ri'li:s/ noun 1 [FROM PRISON] [C] when 
someone is allowed to leave prison After his 
release from jail, Jackson found it difficult to 
find work. 2 [FILM/RECORD| [C] a new film or rec- 
ord that you can buy Have you heard the 
group's latest release? 3 [SUBSTANCE] |C, U] when 
a substance is allowed to flow out of some- 
where a release of toxic gas from the factory 
See also: press release 


relegate /'religeit/ verb [T] to put someone or 
something in a less important position [often 
passive] He'd been relegated to the B team. 
erelegation / reli'gerf*n/ noun [U] 


relent /ri'lent/ verb [I] to allow something that 
you refused to allow before The security guard 
relented and let them through. 


relentless /ri'lentlos/ adjective never stopping 
or getting any less extreme relentless criticism 
erelentlessly adverb 


relevance /'relovons/ (also US relevancy /'rel- 
ovontsi/) noun [U] the degree to which some- 
thing is related or useful to what is happening 
or being talked about This point has no rele- 
vance to the discussion. 


relevant /'relovont/ adjective related or useful 
to what is happening or being talked about 
relevant information o Education should be 
relevant to children's needs. Opposite irrele- 
vant 
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PRISONER] to allow ao«relief /rrliif/ noun 1 


relinquish 


reliable /ri'larobl/ adjective able to be trusted 
or believed a reliable car o reliable information 
o Andy's very reliable - if he says he'll do some- 
thing, he'll do it. 2Opposite unreliable ereliability 
/rt,lara'brlati/ noun [U] how reliable someone or 
something is ereliably adverb I am reliably 
informed that the concert has been cancelled. 


reliance /ri'laions/ noun reliance on sb/sth when 
someone or something depends on someone 
or something else our increasing reliance on 
computers 


reliant /rr'laiont/ adjective be reliant on sb/sth to 
depend on someone or something / don't want 
to be reliant on anybody. DSee also: self-reliant 


relic /'relik/ noun [C] a very old thing from the 
past an Egyptian relic 


a big/great/tremendous relief e a sense of 
relief e to sb's relief 


EMOTION] [U, no plural] the 
good feeling that you have when something 
unpleasant stops or does not happen It'll be 
such a relief when these exams are over. 
o "James can't come tonight." "Well, that's a re- 
lief!" 2 HELP] [U] money, food, or clothes that are 
given to people because they need help an in- 
ternational relief operation 3 |PHYSICAL FEELING 
[U] when something stops hurting you /'d been 
trying to sleep to find relief from the pain. 


rellief map noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a map that 
shows the hills, valleys and mountains of a 
particular area or country 


relieve /rr'li:v/ verb |T] 1 [FROM PAIN] to make pain 
or a bad feeling less severe Breathing exercises 
can help to relieve stress. 2 [FROM WORK] to allow 
someone to stop working by taking their place 
The 7 a.m. team arrived to relieve the night 
workers. 
relieve sb of sth phrasal verb formal to take 
something away from someone Let me relieve 


you of your luggage. 


relieved /ri'li:vd/ adjective feeling happy be- 
cause something unpleasant did not happen or 
you are not worried about something any 
more [+ (that)] I’m just relieved that she’s safe 
and well. [+ to do sth] I heard a noise and was 
relieved to find that it was only a cat. 


believe in/practise a religion e a major re- 
ligion e be against sb’s religion 


o»religion /ri'lid3n/ noun [C, U] RELIGION the be- 


lief in a god or gods, or a particular system of 
belief in a god or gods the Christian religion 


o«religious /ri'lid3os/ adjective RELIGION 1 relat- 


ing to religion religious paintings 2 having a 
strong belief in a religion He's a very religious 
man. 


religiously /ri'lid3asli/ adverb 1 regularly He 
visited the old woman religiously every week- 
end. 2 RELIGION in a religious way 


relinquish /ri'linkwiJ/ verb [T] formal to allow 
something to be taken away from you At 80 he 
still refuses to relinquish control of the com- 
pany. 
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relish 


O= Important words to learn 


relish’ /'relıf/ verb [T] to enjoy something J 
don't relish the thought of a twelve-hour 
flight. 

relish? /'relf/ noun 1 [U] enjoyment He had 
baked a cake which the children now ate with 
relish. 2 FOOD [C] a sauce that you put on food 
to give it more taste 


relive / ri:'liv/ verb [T] to remember something 
so clearly that you feel as if it is happening 
now 


relocate / ri:loo'keit/ Œ /ri:'lou,kert/ verb |I, T] 
to move to another place The company re- 
located to Tokyo. erelocation / ri:lau'ke1f*n/ 
noun [U] relocation costs 


reluctant /rr'lAktnt/ adjective not wanting to 
do something [+ to do sth) Many victims of 
crime are reluctant to go to the police. ereluc- 
tance /rr'lakt?ns/ noun [U] when someone does 
not want to do something [+ to do sth] a reluc- 
tance to accept changes ereluctantly adverb 


o«rely /ri'lai/ verb 

rely on sb/sth phrasal verb 1 [NEED] to need 
someone or something in order to be success- 
ful, work correctly, etc Families rely more on 
wives’ earnings than before. 2 [TRUST] to trust 
someone or something [+ to do sth] I know I 
can rely on you to help me. 


o“remain /ri'meim/ verb 1 [I] to continue to exist 


when everything or everyone else has gone 
Only a few hundred of these animals remain 
today. >See Common Learner Error at rest 2 remain 
calm/open, etc; remain a secret/mystery/prisoner, 
etc to continue to be in the same state The 
exact date of the wedding remains a secret. 
3 remain at/in/with, etc formal to stay in the 
same place She will remain at her mother's un- 
til I return. 


remainder /ri'meindo/ noun 1 [no plural] the 
things or people that are left when everything 
or everyone else has gone or been dealt with 
He drank the remainder of his coffee and got 
up to leave. 2 MATHEMATICS [U] the amount that 
is left when one number cannot be exactly 
divided by another 


remaining /ri'meinij/ adjective [always before 
noun] continuing to exist when everything or 
everyone else has gone or been dealt with Mix 
in half the butter and keep the remaining 50g 
for later. 


remains /ri'meinz/ noun [plural] 1 PARTS OF SOME- 
THING] the parts of something, especially a 
building, that continue to exist when the rest 
of it has been destroyed the remains of a 
Buddhist temple 2 [PARTS OF BODY] formal 
someone’s body after they have died 


remake /‘ri:meik/ noun [C] a film that is the 
same as one that has been made before a re- 
make of ‘King Kong’ eremake /,ri:'metk/ verb 
[T] past remade 


remand? /ri'ma:nd/ noun on remand LAW UK ino. remember /r'membo'/ verb |I, T) 1 [NYOUR MIND] 


prison before your trial (= when a law court 
decides if you are guilty or not) He spent two 
weeks on remand in Bullingdon prison. 


remand? /ri'ma:nd/ verb be remanded in cus- 
tody LAW UK to be kept in prison on remand 
He was charged with murder and remanded in 
custody. 


make a remark e a remark about/on sth 


remark? /ri'ma:k/ noun [C] something that you 
say He made a remark about her clothes. 


remark? /ri'ma:k/ verb [I] to say something [+ 
that] He remarked that she was looking thin. 
remark on/upon sth phrasal verb to say some- 
thing about something that you have just 
noticed He remarked on how well you were 
looking. 


remarkable /rí'ma:kobl/ adjective very unu- 
sual or noticeable in a way that you admire a 
remarkable woman o He has a remarkable 
memory. DOpposite unremarkable 


remarkably /ri'ma:kobli/ adverb in a way that 
makes you feel surprised She has remarkably 
good skin for her age. 


remarry / ri:'mzri/ verb [I] SOCIETY to get mar- 
ried again His wife died in 1970 and he never 
remarried. 


remedial /ri'mi:dial/ adjective [always before 
noun] 1 EDUCATION intended to help people 
who are having difficulty learning something 
remedial English classes 2 formal intended 
to improve something Remedial action is 
needed. 


remedy’ /'remadi/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH something 
that makes you better when you are ill a flu 
remedy 2 something that solves a problem The 
remedy for the traffic problem is to encourage 
people to use public transport. 


remedy? /'remadi/ verb [T] to solve a problem, 
or to improve a bad situation They were able 
to remedy the problem very easily. 


More formal alternatives are verbs such as 
recall and (UK) recollect: 7 don't recall 
arranging a time to meet. e I didn't recol- 
lect having seen him. 


Remind means 'to make someone remem- 
ber something’, or ‘to make someone re- 
member to do something’: Every time we 
meet he reminds me about the money he 
lent me. e Will you remind me to buy some 
eggs? 

The phrasal verbs come back to and come 
to are often used when someone suddenly 
remembers something: I'd forgotten his 
name but it’s just come (back) to me. 


To reminisce is to remember and talk 
about pleasant things that happened in the 
past: We were just reminiscing about our 
school days. 


To bear something in mind is to remem- 
ber someone or something that may be use- 
ful in the future: When you book, bear in 
mind that Christmas is the busiest period. 


If you remember a fact or something from the 
past, you keep it in your mind, or bring it back 
into your mind. I can’t remember his name. |+ 
doing sth] 7 don’t remember signing a contract. 
[+ (that)] Just as the door closed he remembered 
that his keys were inside the room. 2 [TO DO 
SOMETHING] to not forget to do something 
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[+ to do sth] 7 must remember to send Carol a 
birthday card. 


remember or memory? 
Remember is a verb. Use remember when you think 
about or bring thoughts into your mind about a person, 
place, or event from the past. 


I can remember when I was at school. 


Memory is a noun. Use memory to talk about the 
person, place, or event from the past that you think 
about. 


I have good memories of when I was at school. 


remembrance /ri'membrens/ noun [U] when 
you remember and show respect for someone 
who has died They erected a statue in remem- 
brance of him. 


o«remind /ri'maind/ verb [T] to make someone re- 
member something, or remember to do some- 
thing Every time we meet he reminds me about 
the money he lent me. [+ to do sth] Will you 
remind me to buy some eggs? 

remind sb of sth/sb phrasal verb to make 
someone think of something or someone else 
Harry reminds me of my father. o This song 
reminds me of our trip to Spain. 


remind or remember? 


If you remember a fact or something from the past, 
you keep it in your mind, or bring it back into your mind. 


I can't remember the name of the film. 

Did you remember to bring your passport? 
When you remind someone to do something, you make 
them remember it. 

Can you remind me to phone Anna tomorrow? 


Can-you-remember-me-to-phone-Anna-tomor- 


row? 


need/serve as a reminder e a constant/gen- 
tle/timely reminder e a grim/poignant/ 
sharp/stark reminder e a reminder of sth 


reminder /ri'maindo'/ noun [C] something that 
makes you remember something else For me, 
ice cream is a reminder of happy childhood 
holidays at the seaside. 


reminisce /,.emrnis/ verb |I] to talk about 
pleasant things that happened in the past We 
were just reminiscing about our school days. 
ereminiscence noun |C, U] when you reminisce 


reminiscent /,.emrnisnt/ adjective reminis- 
cent of sth/sb making you think of someone or 
something that is similar a smell reminiscent 
of an old church 

remission /r'mifn/ noun be in remission 
HEALTH to be in a period of time when a serious 
illness is better He is in remission at the 
moment. 

remit? /‘ri:mit/ noun [no plural] UK the things 
that you are responsible for in your job 

remit? /ri'mit/ verb [T] remitting, past remitted 
formal to send money to someone 

remix’ / ri:'miks/ verb [T] MUSIC to use a ma- 
chine or computer to change or improve the 
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o“remove /rr'mu:v/ verb |T] 1 


render 


different parts of an existing music recording 
to make a new recording 


remix? /'ri.miks/ noun [C] MUSIC a piece of mu- 
sic that has been remixed 


remnant /'remnont/ noun [C] a piece of some- 
thing that continues to exist when the rest of 
that thing has gone the remnants of last night's 
meal 


remora /'remoro/ noun [C] a fish that attaches 
itself to other fish or objects by sucking on 
them 


remorse /ri'mo:s/ noun [U] the feeling that you 
are sorry for something bad that you have 
done He has shown no remorse for his ac- 
tions. eremorseful adjective feeling remorse 


remorseless /ri'mo:slos/ adjective 1 [NOT STOP- 
PING] UK never stopping remorseless pressure to 
succeed 2 [CRUEL] cruel eremorselessly adverb 


remote /ri'moot/ adjective 1 [PLACE] far away It 
was a remote mountain village with no electric- 
ity supply. 2 [TIME] far in time in the remote past 
3 [SLIGHT] slight There is a remote possibility 
that it could be cancer. eremoteness noun [U] 


remote con'trol noun 1 EQUIPMENT] [C] (also 
remote) a piece of equipment that is used to 
control something such as a television from a 
distance DSee colour picture The Living Room on 
page Centre 4 2 [RADIO WAVES] [U] the use of radio 
waves to control something such as a televi- 
sion from a distance 


remotely /ri'moutli/ adverb not remotely inter- 
ested/surprised/possible, etc not at all inter- 
ested, surprised, etc I’m not remotely interested 
in football. 


removal /ri'mu:vil/ noun 1 [TAKE AWAY] [U] when 
you remove something stain removal 2 [HOUSE 
[C, U] UK when you remove everything from 
one house to take to another a removals firm 


[TAKE AWAY] to take 
something away An operation was needed to 
remove the bullets from his chest. 2 [TAKE OFF] to 
take something off Carefully remove the lid, 
then stir the paint. 3 [JOB] formal to make some- 
one stop doing their job [often passive] He had 
been removed from his job on medical 
grounds. 4 be far removed from sth to be very 
different from something The princess's world 
was far removed from reality. 


remuneration /ri,mjumr'eif»n/ noun [U] for- 
mal FINANCE when someone is paid for work 
they have done 


renaissance /ro'neisns/ (9) /,reno'sa:ns/ noun 
[no plural] a time when something becomes 
popular or fashionable again The British film 
industry is enjoying a renaissance. 


the Renaissance /ro'neis?ns/ @ / reno'sains/ 
noun ART, LITERATURE, MUSIC the period during 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries in Europe 
when there was a lot of interest and activity 
in art, literature, ideas, etc 


rename / ri:'neim/ verb |T] to give something a 
new name [+ two objects] Siam was renamed 
Thailand in 1939. 


render /'rendo'/ verb [T] formal 1 [CAUSE TO BE] to 
cause something or someone to be in a partic- 
ular state or condition She was rendered 


rendering 


speechless upon hearing the news. 2 [GIVE] to give 
someone a decision, opinion, help, etc payment 
for services rendered 3 DT to put a first layer 
of plaster or cement on a wall 


rendering /‘renderin/ noun [C] the way that 
something is performed, written, drawn, etc a 
child's rendering of a house 


rendezvous /‘rondivu:/ noun [C] plural rendez- 
vous an arrangement to meet someone, or the 
place you have arranged to meet them eren- 
dezvous verb [I] 


rendition /ren'dif?n/ noun [C] MUSIC the way in 
which a song, piece of music, etc is performed 


renegade /'renigeid/ noun [C] someone who 
changes and joins a group that is against their 
own group a group of renegade soldiers 


renege /ro'neig/ (9) /ro'nig/ verb 
renege on sth phrasal verb formal to not do 
what you said you were going to do to renege 
on a promise 


renew /ri'nju:/ verb [T] 1 [OFFICIAL AGREEMENT] to 
arrange to continue an official agreement that 
was going to end soon I’ve decided not to renew 
my golf club membership this year. 2 |BUY] UK 
to get a new one of something that is old A car 
isn’t the sort of thing you renew every year. 3 [DO 
AGAIN] to start to do something again The next 
morning enemy war planes renewed their 
bombing. erenewal noun [C, U] when you renew 
something 


renewable /rr'nju:obl/ adjective 1 
ENVIRONMENT A renewable form of energy can 
be produced as quickly as it is used. a renew- 
able energy source such as wind power 2 OF- 
FICIAL AGREEMENT] A renewable official agreement 
is one that you can arrange to continue when 
the time limit is reached. a 6-month renewa- 
ble contract 


renewables /ri'nju:oblz/ noun [plural] ENVIRON- 
MENT types of energy such as wind power and 
power from the sun that can be replaced as 
quickly as they are used 


renewed /ri'nju:d/ adjective starting again in 
a stronger way than before He sang now with 
renewed confidence. 


renounce /rr'naons/ verb [T] to officially say 
that you do not have the right to something 
any more, or that you do not want to be in- 
volved in something any more They had re- 
nounced all rights to ownership of the land. 


renovate /'renoveit/ verb [T] to repair and dec- 
orate a building that is old and in bad condi- 
ion erenovation / reno'verf^n/ noun [C, U] 


renowned /ri'naund/ adjective famous The 
Lake District is renowned for its beauty. 


rent? /rent/ verb FINANCE 1 [I, T] to pay money 
o live in a building that someone else owns 
He'll be renting an apartment until he can find 
a house to buy. 2 [T] US (UK hire) to pay money 
o use something for a short time We could 
rent a car for the weekend. 3 [T] (also rent out) 
o allow someone to pay you money to live in 
your building J rented out my house and went 
travelling for a year. 
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rent and hire 
In British English you rent something for a long time. 
I rent a 2-bedroom flat. 
In British English you hire something for a short time. 
We hired a car for the weekend. 


In American English the word rent is used in both situ- 
ations. 


I rent a 2-bedroom apartment. 
We rented a car for the weekend. 


pay the rent e the rent on sth 


rent? /rent/ noun [C, U] FINANCE the amount of 
money that you pay to live in a building that 
someone else owns They couldn't afford the 
rent. 

rental /'rent*l/ noun [C, U] FINANCE an arrange- 
ment to rent something, or the amount of 
money that you pay to rent something The 
price includes flights and car rental. 

rented /'rentid/ adjective FINANCE describes 
something that you rent rented accommoda- 
tion 

renter /'rents'/ noun [C] FINANCE US someone 
who pays money to live in a house or an apart- 
ment that someone else owns 

renunciation /rinansi'erf?n/ noun |U, no plural] 
when you say that you do not want something 
or believe in something any more a renunci- 
ation of violence 

reorganize (also UK -ise) /,ri:'s:ganaiz/ verb 
(Il, T] to organize something again in order to 
improve it He’s completely reorganized his 
schedule for the week.  ereorganization 
/rit,orgenar'zerfon/ noun [C, U] 

rep /rep/ noun [|C] informal someone whose job 
is to sell things for a company the UK sales 
rep 

repaid / ri:'peid/ past of repay 


The verbs fix and mend are common alter- 
natives: I must get my bike fixed. e Can you 
mend that hole in my trousers? 

The phrasal verbs do up (UK) and fix up 
are often used when someone repairs some- 
thing and improves it: Nick loves fixing up 
old cars. e They're planning to buy an old 
cottage and do it up. 

The verb service (UK) is often used when 
examining and repairing cars or other ma- 
chines: I’m taking the car to the garage to 
have it serviced this afternoon. 


orepair’ /ri'pea'/ verb [T] 1 Fix] to fix something 
that is broken or damaged I must get my bike 
repaired. 2 |MPROVE|to improve a bad situation 


It will take a long time to repair relations be- 
tween the two countries. 


carry out/do repairs e be in need of repair 
e extensive/major/minor repairs e the re- 
pair of sth 


repair? /ri'pea'/ noun 1 [C, U] something that 
you do to fix something that is broken or 
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damaged [usually plural] The repairs cost me 
£150. 2 he in good/bad repair to be in good/bad 
condition 

reparations / repo'rei[f*n/ noun [plural] POLITICS 
payment for harm or damage The country was 
forced to pay reparations after the war. 

repatriate /ri:'‘petriett/ Œ /ri:'peitriett/ verb 
[T] to send someone back to their own country 
erepatriation / ri:pzetri'erf?n/ (09) /ri,pertri'erf*n/ 
noun [U] 


repay / ri:'pei/ verb [T] past repaid 1 FINANCE tooureplace /rr'plers/ verb [T] 1 


pay back money that you have borrowed to re- 
pay a loan 2 to do something kind for some- 
one who has done something to help you What 
can I do to repay you for your kindness? 
erepayment /ri'permont/ noun [C, U] when you 
repay someone or the money that you pay 
back 


repeal /ri'pi:l/ verb [T] LAW to officially make a 
law end 


o«repeat' /rr'piit/ verb [T] 1 [SAY/DO AGAIN] to say or 
do something more than once He repeated the 
number. o The test must be repeated several 
times. 2 {TELL] to tell someone something that 
someone else has told you I’ve got some news 
for you but you mustn't repeat it to anyone. 


repeat? /ri'pi:t/ noun 1 [HAPPEN/DO AGAIN] [no plu- 
ral] when something happens or is done more 
than once Everything is being done to avoid a 
repeat of the tragedy. 2 {TELEVISION/RADIO] [C] UK 
(US rerun) a television or radio programme 
that is broadcast again 


repeated /ri'pi:tid/ adjective [always before 
noun| done or happening more than once He 
has refused repeated requests to be interviewed. 
erepeatedly adverb The victim was stabbed re- 
peatedly. 


repel /ri'pel/ verb [T] repelling, past repelled 

1 [MOVE AWAY] to make someone or something 
move away or stop attacking you a smell that 
repels insects 2 [UNPLEASANT] If someone or some- 
thing repels you, you think they are extremely 
unpleasant. 


repellent? /ri'pelnt/ adjective extremely un- 
pleasant I find his views utterly repellent. 


repellent? /rr'pelnt/ noun [C, U] insect/mosquito 
repellent a substance that you use to keep in- 
sects away 


repent /rr'pent/ verb |I, T] formal to say that you 
are sorry for doing something bad erepentance 
noun |U] formal when someone repents 


repentant /ri'pentont/ adjective formal feeling 
sorry about something bad that you have done 
Opposite unrepentant 


repercussions / ri:po'kAf*nz/ noun [plural] the 
effects that an action or event has on some- 
thing, especially bad effects Any decrease in 
tourism could have serious repercussions for 
the local economy. 


repertoire /'repotwa:'/ noun [C] all the songs, 
plays, etc that someone can perform 


repertory /'repat*ri/ noun 1 [GROUP OF ACTORS] [C, 
U] when a group of actors performs several dif- 
ferent plays during a period of time They have 
four plays in repertory this season. o a rep- 
ertory company/ theatre 2 [ALL THE SONGS ETC] [C] 
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all the songs, plays, etc that someone can 
perform 


repetition / repr'tif?n/ noun [C, U] when some- 
thing is repeated We don't want a repetition of 
last year's disaster. 


repetitive /rr'petətıv/ (also repetitious 
/,repi't1fos/) adjective doing or saying the same 
thing several times, especially in a way that is 
boring a repetitive job erepetitively adverb 
repetitive 'strain injury Dsee: RSI 
USE INSTEAD] to start 
using another thing or person instead of the 
one that you are using now We're thinking of 
replacing our old TV with a fancy new one. 
2 [BE USED INSTEAD] to start to be used instead of 
the thing or person that is being used now 
This system will replace the old one. 3 |GET SOME- 
THING NEW] to get something new because the 
one you had before has been lost or damaged 
We'll have to replace this carpet soon. 4 [PUT 
BACK] formal to put something back in the place 
where it usually is She picked up the books and 
carefully replaced them on the shelf. 


replacement /r'pleismont/ noun 1 [THING OR 
PERSON] [C] the thing or person that replaces 
something or someone It’s not going to be easy 
to find a replacement for you. 2 [ACT OF REPLAC- 
ING] [U] when something or someone is replaced 


replay /'ri:plei/ noun [C] SPORT 1 an important 
part of a sports game or other event on tele- 
vision that is shown again immediately after 
it has happened 2 UK a game of sport that is 
played again ereplay / ri:'ple1/ verb [T] DSee also: 
action replay UK, instant replay US 

replenish /rrplenif/ verb [T] formal to fill some- 
thing or make it complete again to replenish 
supplies ereplenishment noun [U] formal when 
you fill something or make it complete again 


replica /'epliko/ noun [C] something that is 
made to look almost exactly the same as some- 
thing else a replica of the White House 


replicate /'replikeit/ verb [T] formal to make or 
do something again in exactly the same way 
ereplication /,repli'kerf*n/ noun [C, U] 


o»reply? /ri'plai/ verb [l, T] to answer "I don't un- 


derstand," she replied. o He didn't reply to my 
email. [+ that] Henry replied that he had no idea 
what I was talking about. 


give/ make/send a reply e get/have/receive 
a reply e a reply to sth e in reply 


o«reply? /rr'plai/ noun [C, U] an answer Her reply 


was short and unfriendly. o Have you had a 
reply to your letter? o She sent me an email in 
reply (= as an answer). 

report! /ri'po:t/ noun [C] 1 a description of an 
event or situation a police report o an annual 
report on the economy 2 EDUCATION UK (US 
report card) when teachers write about a 
child's progress at school for their parents 


o«report? /ri'po:t/ verb 1 [DESCRIBE] [I, T] to describe 


a recent event or situation, especially on tele- 
vision, radio, or in a newspaper Jo Smith re- 
ports on recent developments. |+ that] She 
reported that the situation had changed dra- 
matically. [+ doing sth] A woman outside the 
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shop reported seeing the gun. 2 [TELL] [T] to tell 
someone in authority that something has hap- 
pened, especially an accident or crime He 
should have reported the accident immedi- 
ately. o Have you reported the fault to a tech- 
nician? 3 [COMPLAIN] [T] to complain about 
someone’s behaviour to someone in authority. 
I'm going to report him to the police. o Dun- 
can's been reported for smoking. 
report to sb/sth phrasal verb to go to someone 
or a place and say that you have arrived All 
visitors please report to reception. 

reportedly /ri'po:tidli/ adverb If something 
has reportedly happened or is reportedly a 
fact, people say it has happened or is true. Two 
students were reportedly killed and several 
wounded. 

reported 'speech noun [U] LANGUAGE speech 
or writing that is used to report what someone 
has said, but not using exactly the same words 

reporter /ri'po:ta'/ noun [C] someone whose job 
is to discover information about news events 
and describe them on television, radio, or ina 
newspaper 

repossess / ri:po'zes/ verb |T] FINANCE to take 
back someone's house, car, furniture, etc be- 
cause they cannot finish paying for them ere- 
possession /,ri:po'zef*n/ noun [C, U] when 
someone repossesses something, or the thing 
that 
is repossessed 

reprehensible /,repri'hensabl/ adjective for- 
mal Reprehensible behaviour is extremely 
bad. 


orepresent / repri'zent/ verb [T] 1 [BE] to be equal 


to something In practice the figure represents 
a 10% pay cut. o The cancellation of the new 
road project represents a victory for protesters. 
2 [SPEAK FOR] to officially speak or do something 
for someone else because they have asked you 
to The union represents over 200 employees. 
3 [COMPETITION] to be the person from a country, 
school, etc that is in a competition 4 [SIGN] to be 
a sign or symbol of something The crosses on 
the map represent churches. 5 [SHOW] to show 
someone or something in a particular way 
representation /reprizen'ter[i/ noun 
1 [SPEAKING FOR] [U] speaking or doing something 
officially for another person Can he afford 
legal representation? 2 [SHOWING] |C, U] the way 
someone or something is shown an accurate 
representation of country life See also: 
proportional representation 
representative’ /repri'zentativ/ noun [C] 
someone who speaks or does something offi- 
cially for another person See also: House of 
Representatives 
representative? / repri'zentotiv/ adjective the 
same as other people or things in a particular 
group Are his views representative of the rest 
of the department? 
repress /ri'pres/ verb [T] 1 [FEELINGS] to stop your- 
self from showing your true feelings Brigitta 
repressed a sudden desire to cry. 2 [CONTROL PEO- 
PLE] to control what people do, especially by us- 
ing force erepression /ri'pref?n/ noun [U] when 
you repress someone or something 
repressed /ri'prest/ adjective 1 [PERSON] unable 
to show your true feelings and emotions a 
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lonely, repressed man 2 [EMOTION] A repressed 
feeling or emotion is one that you do not show. 
repressed anger 


repressive /ri'presiv/ adjective cruel and not 
allowing people to have freedom a repressive 
military regime 

reprieve /ri'pri:v/ noun [C] 1 [PUNISHMENT] an of- 
ficial order that stops a prisoner from being 
killed as a punishment 2 [SOMETHING UNPLEASANT, 
when something happens to stop a bad situa- 
tion ereprieve verb [T] 


reprimand /'reprima:nd/ verb [T] to tell some- 
one in an official way that they have done 
something wrong [+ for + doing sth] Watts has 
already been reprimanded for disclosing confi- 
dential information. ereprimand noun [C] 

reprint /ri:‘print/ verb [T, I] to print a book 
again 


fear reprisals e in reprisal for sth e a reprisal 
against/from sb 


reprisal /r'praizl/ noun [C, U] something vio- 
lent or unpleasant that is done to punish an 
enemy for something they have done The 
attack was in reprisal for police raids. o He 
did not wish to be filmed because he feared 
reprisals. 


reproach’ /ri'prootf/ noun [C, U] criticism of 
someone, especially for not being successful or 
not doing what is expected There was a hint 
of reproach in his voice. o The article gave the 
impression that the teachers were above/be- 
yond reproach (- could not be criticized). ere- 
proachful adjective showing criticism a 
reproachful look ereproachfully adverb 


reproach? /ri'pravt{/ verb [T] to criticize some- 
one for not being successful or not doing what 
is expected [often reflexive] You've no reason to 
reproach yourself. 


reproduce / ri:pra'dju:s/ verb 1 [T] to make a 
copy of something The diagram is reproduced 
by permission of the original author. 2 
BIOLOGY [I] formal If people, animals, or plants 
reproduce, they produce babies or young 
animals or plants. 


reproduction /;ipro'dakf^n/ noun 1 BIOL- 
OGY [U] the process of producing babies or 
young animals and plants 2 [C] a copy of some- 
thing, especially a painting 

reproductive / ri:pro'daktiv/ adjective [always 
before noun] BIOLOGY relating to the process of 
producing babies or young animals and plants 
the reproductive organs 


reptile /'reptail/ noun [C] BIOLOGY an animal 
whose body is covered with scales (= pieces of 
hard skin), and whose blood changes temper- 
ature, for example a snake See picture reptiles 
on next page ereptilian /rep'tilion/ adjective like 
a reptile, or relating to reptiles 

republic /r'pablik/ noun [C] POLITICS a country 


with no king or queen but with an elected 
government 


republican /ri'pabliken/ noun [C] POLITICS 
1 someone who supports the principles 
of a republic 2 Republican someone who 
supports the Republican Party in the 
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require 


reptiles 


US the Republican candidate erepublican adjec- 
tive relating to a republic 


the Re'publican Party noun [group] POLITICS 
one of the two main political parties in the US 


repudiate /ri'pju:dieit/. verb [T] formal to re- 


have a reputation e a reputation for sth ea 
bad/good reputation e acquire/establish/ 
get a reputation e damage/destroy/ruin sb's 
reputation 


fuse to accept or agree with something Cous-o.reputation /repjo'terf:n/ noun [C] the opinion 


teau repudiated the  criticism/claims. 
erepudiation /ri,pju:di'er*n/ noun [U] formal 


repugnant /ri'pagnont/ adjective formal ex- 
tremely unpleasant She thought the idea 
morally repugnant. erepugnance /ri'pAgnons/ 
noun |U] formal when something or someone 
is repugnant 


repulse /ri'pals/ verb [T] 1 [UNPLEASANT] If some- 


that people have about someone or something 
based on their behaviour or character in the 
past Both hotels have a good reputation. o He 
has a reputation for efficiency. 


reputed /ri'pju:tid/ adjective formal believed 
by most people to be true [+ to do sth] The ghost 
of a young woman is reputed to haunt the 
building. ereputedly adverb 


one or something repulses you, you think theyo«request! /r'kwest/ noun [C, U] when you 


are extremely unpleasant. The smell of him re- 
pulsed her. 2 [DEFEAT] to successfully stop a mil- 
itary attack [often passive] The enemy attack 
was quickly repulsed. 3 PHYSICS If something 
repulses a substance or object, it causes it to 
move away from it 


politely or officially ask for something His 
doctor made an urgent request for a copy of 
the report. o An application form is available 
on request (= if you ask for it). o A clause was 
added to the contract at his request (= because 
he asked). 


repulsion /rr'pAlf»n/ noun [U, no plural 1 ao«request? /rn'kwest/ verb [T] to politely or 


strong feeling that someone or something is 
extremely unpleasant 2 when something 
causes an object or substance to move away 
from it DSee picture at magnet 


repulsive /ri'palsiv/ adjective extremely un- 
pleasant, especially to look at a repulsive man 
with long, greasy hair 


officially ask for something We've requested a 
further two computers. [+ that] They requested 
that no photographs be taken in the church. 


requiem /'rekwiom/ noun [C] MUSIC, RELIGION a 
Christian ceremony where people pray for 
someone who has died, or a piece of music 
written for this ceremony 


reputable /'epjotobl/ adjective known to beorequire /ri'kwars‘/ verb [T] 1 to need or demand 


good and honest a reputable organization 20p- 
posite disreputable 


something Training to be a doctor requires a 
lot of hard work. |+ that] A recent law requires 
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that all programmes are censored. 2 require sb 
to do sth to officially demand that someone 
does something [often passive] You are required 
by law to produce a valid passport. 


require or request? 

The main meaning of require is ‘need’. 

Learning a language requires time and effort. 
Request means ‘ask for’. 

I wrote a letter to request more information. 


1 : nA lon: 


requirement /ri'kwaromont/ noun [C] some- 
thing that is needed or demanded college en- 
trance requirements o Valid insurance is a 
legal requirement. 


requisite /'ekwizit/ adjective [always before 
noun] formal needed for a particular purpose I 
felt that he lacked the requisite skills for the 
job. 

re-release / ri:rt'li:s/ verb [T] to make a record 
or film available for people to buy or see 
for a second time 


rerun /'ri:ran/ US (UK repeat) noun [|C] a tele- 
vision or radio programme or film that is 
broadcast again 


reschedule /ri:'fedju:l/ @ /ri:'sked3u:l/ verb 
[T] to agree a new and later date for something 
to happen 


rescue’ /'reskju:/ verb [T] rescuing, past rescued 
to save someone from a dangerous or unpleas- 
ant situation Fifty passengers had to be rescued 
from a sinking ship. erescuer noun [C] 


rescue? /'reskju:/ noun 1 [C, U] when someone 
is saved from a dangerous or unpleasant sit- 
uation an unsuccessful rescue attempt 2 come 
to the/sb's rescue to help someone who is in a 
difficult situation I forgot my purse but Anna 
came to the rescue and lent me some money. 


carry out/conduct/do research e research 
indicates/proves/reveals/suggests sth e 
research into sth e a research assistant/ 
institute/programme/project 


o»research! /rr'ss:tf/ noun [U] when someone 
studies a subject in detail in order to discover 
new information research into language de- 
velopment o They are doing research into the 
effects of passive smoking. o a research project 
See also: market research 


research? /ri'sa:t{/ verb |I, T] to study a subject 
in detail in order to discover new information 
about it He spent several years researching a 
rare African dialect. eresearcher noun [|C] 


resemblance /ri'zemblens/ noun [C, U] a simi- 
larity between two people or things, especially 
in their appearance There’s a striking resem- 
blance between Diane and her mother. o He 
bears a resemblance to (= looks like) someone 
I used to know. 


resemble /ri'zembl/ verb [T] to look like or be 
like someone or something She resembles her 
father. 


resent /ri'zent/ verb [T] to feel angry and upset 
about a situation or about something that 


someone has done [+ doing sth] J resent having 
to work late. o He resents the fact that she gets 
more money than he does. 


resentful /ri'zentf*l/ adjective angry and upset 
about a situation that you think is unfair He 
was bitterly resentful of his brother’s success. 
eresentfully adverb eresentfulness noun [U] 


resentment /ri'zentmont/ noun [U] a feeling of 
anger about a situation that you think is un- 
fair 

reservation / rezo'vei[»n/ noun 1 [ARRANGEMENT 
[C] an arrangement that you make to have a 
seat on an aircraft, a room in a hotel, etc I'd 
like to make a reservation for Friday evening. 
2 [DousT] [C, U] a doubt or a feeling that you do 
not agree with something completely J still 
have reservations about her ability to do the 
job. 

reserve? /ri'z3:v/ verb [T] 1 [ARRANGE] to arrange 
to have a seat on an aircraft, a room in a hotel, 
etc I'd like to reserve two seats on the 9:15 to 
Birmingham. 2 [PARTICULAR USE] to not allow peo- 
ple to use something because it is only for a 
particular person or for a particular purpose 
This seat is reserved for elderly or disabled 
passengers. 


reserve? /ri'z3:v/ noun 1 [SUPPLY] [C] a supply of 
something that you keep until it is needed 
emergency cash reserves 2 in reserve ready to 
be used if you need it I always keep a little 
money in reserve. 3 [QUALITY] [U] when someone 
does not show what they are thinking or feel- 
ing 4 SPORT [C] in sport, an extra player who 
is ready to play if one of the other players has 
an injury 5 ENVIRONMENT |C] an area of land 
where animals and plants are protected See 
also: nature reserve 


reserved /rrzs:vd/ adjective not wanting to 
show what you are thinking or feeling a quiet, 
reserved woman 


reservoir /'rezovwar/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY an 
artificial lake where water is stored before it 
goes to people's houses See picture at hydro- 
electric power station 


'reset (button) noun [C] COMPUTING a button 
or switch on a computer that allows the user 
to turn the computer off and then on again 
when a program does not work correctly 


reshuffle / ri:'[afl/ noun [C] POLITICS when peo- 
ple in an organization, especially a govern- 
ment are given different jobs to do a 
government reshuffle ereshuffle verb [T] 


reside /ri'zaid/ verb formal reside in/with, etc to 
live somewhere My sister currently resides in 
Seattle. 


residence /'rezidons/ noun formal 1 [HOME] [C] a 
building where someone lives £he Queen's of- 
ficial residence 2 [LIVE] [U] when someone lives 
somewhere He took up residence (= started to 
live) in St. Louis. 3 in residence living or work- 
ing somewhere He was writer in residence with 
a professional theatre company. >See also: hall 
of residence 


resident! /'rezid»nt/ noun [C] 1 someone who 
lives in a particular place complaints from 
local residents 2 HEALTH US a doctor who is 
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working in a hospital to get extra training in 
a particular area of medicine 

resident /'rezid°nt/ adjective living in a place 
She has been resident in Britain for most of her 
life. 

residential /rezrdenfl/ ^ adjective 1 
GEOGRAPHY A residential area has only houses 
and not offices or factories. 2 EDUCATION UK A 
residential job or course is one where you live 
at the same place as you work or study. 


residual /ri'zidjuol/ adjective remaining resid- 
ual value 


residue /'rezidju:/ noun [C] something that re- 
mains after most of a substance has gone or 
been removed 


resign /ri'zain/ verb |I, T] to officially tell your 
employer that you are leaving your job She 
resigned as headteacher. o Mr Aitken has 
resigned from the company. 
resign yourself to sth phrasal verb to make 
yourself accept something that you do not 
like because you cannot easily change it 
He resigned himself to living alone. 


accept/call for sb's resignation e announce/ 
hand in/tender your resignation e the res- 
ignation of sb e sb’s resignation as [manager/ 
chairman, etc] e a letter of resignation 


resignation / rezig'nei{*n/ noun 1 [LEAVE JOB] |C, 
U] when someone tells their employer that 
they are leaving their job a letter of resig- 
nation o I handed in my resignation yester- 
day. 2 [ACCEPT] [U] when you accept something 
that you do not like because you cannot easily 
change it 


resilient /ri'ziliont/ adjective strong enough to 
get better quickly after damage, illness, shock, 
etc The economy has been fairly resilient. ere- 
silience /ri'zilions/ noun [U] 


resin /'rezin/ noun [C, U] 1 BIOLOGY a thick, 
sticky substance that is produced by some 
trees 2 a substance that is used for making 
plastics 


resist /rrzist/ verb |I, T] 1[AVOID| to stop yourself 
from doing something that you want to do J 
can't resist chocolate. [+ doing sth] I just can't 
resist reading other people's mail. 2 |NOT ACCEPT| 
to refuse to accept something and try to stop 
it from happening The President is resisting 
calls for him to resign. 3 to fight against 
someone or something that is attacking you 
British troops resisted the attack for two days. 


resistance /ri'zist?ns/ noun [U, no plural] 1 DIS- 
AGREE] when people disagree with a change, 
idea, etc and refuse to accept it resistance to 
political change 2 |FIGHT| when someone fights 
against someone who is attacking them She 
didn't put up much resistance (- fight). 
3 HEALTH the ability of your body to not 
be affected by illnesses Cold weather may 
lower the body's resistance to infection. 4 
PHYSICS the degree to which a substance pre- 
vents the flow of an electric current through 
it 5 [FORCE] PHYSICS a force that makes some- 
thing move slowly or stop 


resistant /r'zist?nt/ adjective 1 [NOT ACCEPTING 
not wanting to accept something, especially 


resourceful 


changes or new ideas They're resistant to 
change. 2 |NOT AFFECTED| not harmed or affected 
by something a water-resistant cover o Bac- 
teria can become resistant to antibiotics. 


resistor /ri'zista'/ noun [C] PHYSICS a device, of- 
ten a piece of wire, that controls how much 
electricity goes through a piece of electronic 
equipment 


resolute /'rez*lu:t/ adjective formal determined 
not to change what you do or believe because 
you think that you are right a resolute oppo- 
nent of the war eresolutely adverb 


resolution / rezi'u:f?n/ noun 1 [DECISION] [C] an 
official decision that is made after a group or 
organization have voted Congress passed a 
resolution in support of the plan (= voted to 
support it). 2 [PROMISE] [C] a promise to yourself 
to do something My New Year's resolution is 
to do more exercise. 3 [SOLUTION] [U, no plural] for- 
mal the solution to a problem a successful res- 
olution to the crisis 4 [DETERMINATION] [U] formal 
the quality of being determined 5 PHYSICS [no 
plural] the ability of a microscope, or a televi- 
Sion or computer screen, to show things 
clearly and with a lot of detail a high/low res- 
olution image 


resolve’ /ri'zolv/ verb 1 [SOLVE] [T] to solve or 
end a problem or difficulty an attempt to re- 
solve the dispute 2 [DECIDE] |l, T] formal to decide 
that you will do something and be determined 
to do it [+ to do sth] 7 have resolved to keep my 
bedroom tidy. 


resolve? /rizolv/ noun [U] formal when you are 
very determined to do something 


resonant /'treznont/ adjective A resonant 
sound is loud and clear. a deep, resonant voice 
eresonance /'rez»nons/ noun [U] 


resonate /'ezneit/ verb [I] to make a loud, 
clear sound 


resort? /ri'z5:t/ noun 1 [C] a place where many 
people go for a holiday a ski resort 2 a last 
resort something that you do because every- 
thing else has failed Soldiers were given the 
authority to shoot, but only as a last resort. 


resort? /ri'zo:t/ verb 
resort to sth/doing sth phrasal verb to do 
something that you do not want to do because 
you cannot find any other way of achieving 
something They should be able to control the 
riots without resorting to violence. 


resound /rrízaond/ verb |I] to make a loud 
sound, or to be filled with a loud sound The 
whole hall resounded with applause. 


resounding /ri'zaundin/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] 1 very loud resounding applause 2 a 
resounding success/victory/failure, etc a very 
great success, victory, etc 


resource /ri'zo:s, 'ri:so:rs/ noun [C] something 
that a country, person, or organization has 
which they can use [usually plural] natural re- 
sources DSee also: human resources 


resourceful /ri'zo:sf*l/ adjective good at find- 
ing ways to solve problems eresourcefulness 
noun [U] 
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respect 


command respect e have/show (great/no, 
etc) respect for sb e treat sb/sth with respect 


o«respect'! /ri'spekt/ noun 1 [POLITE] [U] when you 
are polite to someone, especially because they 
are older or more important than you You 
should show more respect for your parents. 
2 [ADMIRATION] [U] when you admire someone be- 
cause of their knowledge, skill, or achieve- 
ments She's an excellent teacher and I have the 
greatest respect for her. 3 [SHOW IMPORTANCE] [U] 
when you show by your behaviour that you 
think something is important or needs to be 
dealt with carefully Electricity can be danger- 
ous and should always be treated with re- 
spect. 4 in this respect/many respects in a 
particular way, or in many ways The school 
has changed in many respects. 5 with respect to 
sth; in respect of sth formal relating to a partic- 
ular thing I am writing with respect to your 
letter of 24 June. 6 pay your respects a 
VISIT SOMEONE] formal to visit someone or go to 
talk to them b [GO TO FUNERAL| (a/so pay your last 
respects) to go to someone's funeral 2See also: 
self-respect 


o«respect? /ri'spekt/ verb [T] 1 [ADMIRE] to admire 
someone because of their knowledge, achieve- 
ments, etc 7 respect him for his honesty. 
2 [ACCEPT IMPORTANCE] If you respect someone's 
rights, customs, wishes, etc you accept their 
importance and are careful not to do anything 
they would not want. 


respectable /ri'spektabl/ adjective 1 [SOCIALLY 
ACCEPTABLE] behaving in a socially acceptable 
way or looking socially acceptable a respecta- 
ble family o a respectable hotel 2 [ENOUGH] large 
enough or good enough a respectable income 
erespectably adverb erespectability 
/rt,spekta'bilati/ noun [U] 


respected /ri'spektid/ adjective admired by 
people because of your knowledge, achieve- 
ments, etc a highly respected doctor 


respectful /ri'spektf*l/ adjective showing re- 
spect for someone or something erespectfully 
adverb 


respective /ri'spektiv/ adjective [always before 
noun] relating to each of the people or things 


that you have just talked about Members of 


staff and their respective partners are invited to 
the reception. 


respectively /ri'spektivli/ adverb in the same 
order as the people or things you have just 
talked about Mr Ewing and Mr Campbell gave 
£2000 and £250 respectively. 


respiration /,.esp''eijn/ noun [U] BIOLOGY 
1 the process of breathing 2 the process by 
which living things produce energy from food 


respiratory /r'spirotri/ Œ /'resporoto:ri/ ad- 
jective [always before noun] BIOLOGY relating to 
the process of breathing respiratory illnesses 
See picture respiratory system on next page 


respite /'respait/ Œ /'respit/ noun |U, no plural] 
a short period of rest from something difficult 
or unpleasant The weekend was a brief respite 
from the pressures of work. 
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o«respond /ri'spond/ verb [I] 1 [ANSWER] to say or 
do something as an answer or reaction to 
something that has been said or done [+ by + 
doing sth] The government has responded by 
sending food and medical supplies to the re- 
gion. o How quickly did the police respond to 
the call? 2 HEALTH to improve as the result of 
a particular medical treatment She's 


responding well to drug treatment. 


respondent /r'spondont/ noun [C] someone 
who has answered a request for information 
[usually plural] More than half the respondents 
were opposed to the new tax. 


dn response to sth e sb's response to sth e 
draw/elicit/provoke a response e sb's im- 
mediate/initial/instinctive response 


oresponse /ri'spons/ noun |C, UJ an answer or 
reaction to something that has been said or 
done The President's comments provoked an 
angry response from students. o I’m writing 
in response to your letter of 14 February. 


abdicate/accept/assume/claim/take/ 
shirk responsibility e collective/heavy/ 
huge/total responsibility e responsibility for 
sth 


o«responsibility /risponso'bileti/ noun 1 [C, U] 
something that it is your job or duty to deal 
with The head of the department has various 
additional responsibilities. [+ to do sth] It is 
your responsibility to make sure that your 
homework is done on time. 2 takelaccept/claim 
responsibility for sth to say that you have done 
something or caused something to happen, es- 
pecially something bad No one has yet claimed 
responsibility for yesterday's bomb attack. 


o«responsible /rr'sponsobl/ adjective 1 be re- 
sponsible for sb/sth/doing sth to be the person 
whose duty is to deal with someone or some- 
thing I’m responsible for looking after the chil- 
dren in the evenings. 2 be responsible for sth/ 
doing sth to be the person who caused 
something to happen, especially something 
bad Who was responsible for the accident? 
3 [BEHAVING CORRECTLY] showing good judgment 
and able to be trusted a responsible attitude 
S Opposite irresponsible 4 JOB] A responsible job 
is important because you have to make deci- 
sions that affect other people. 5 be responsible 
to sb If you are responsible to someone at 
work, they are in a higher position than you 
and you have to tell them what you have done. 


responsibly /ri'sponsabli/ adverb in a way 
that shows you have good judgment and can 
be trusted to behave/act responsibly 


responsive /ri'sponsiv/ adjective listening to 
someone or something and having a positive 
and quick reaction to them a wonderfully re- 
sponsive audience o They have not been very 
responsive to the needs of disabled customers. 
eresponsiveness noun [U] 


o»rest! /rest/ noun 1 the rest the part of some- 
thing that remains, or the others that remain 
I'm not sure I want to spend the rest of my life 
with him. o She was slightly older than the rest 
of us. 2 |C, U] a period of time when you relax 
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turbinal bones 
in nasal cavity 


trachea (windpipe) 


cartilage supporting trachea 


external 
intercostal 
muscle 


internal 
intercostal 


alveoli (air sacs) 


respiratory system 


or sleep Why don't you have a rest? o I must 
get some rest. 3 come to rest to stop moving 
S See also: put/set sb's mind! at rest 


orest? /rest/ verb 1 [I] to relax or sleep because 


you are tired after doing an activity or 
because you are ill Pete’s resting after his 
long drive. 2 rest your eyes/feet/legs, etc to stop 
using your eyes/feet, etc for a while because 
they are tired 3 rest (sth) on/against, etc If 
something rests somewhere, or if you rest it 
somewhere, it is supported by something else. 
She rested her elbows on the table. DSee also: rest 
on your laurels 

rest on/upon sth phrasal verb formal to de- 
pend on something The whole future of the 
team rests on his decision. 


COMMON LEARNER ERROR —8 00000 


rest, stay, or remain? 

Rest means to relax or sleep because you are tired or 
ill. 

The doctor told him to rest. 


635 


bronchiole 


restart 


ring of cartilage 
supporting trachea 


left lung 


left bronchus 


Stay means to continue to be in the same place, job, or 
particular state. 


It was raining, so we stayed at home. 


Remain means to continue to be in the same state, or 
to continue to exist when everything or everyone else has 
gone. 


He remained unconscious for a week after the 
accident. 


After the earthquake, nothing remained of the 
village. 


restart / ri:'sta:t/ verb [T] 1 to start something 
again that had stopped They want to restart the 
talks. 2 COMPUTING If you restart a computer, 
you turn it off and then on again 


go to a restaurant e manage/own/run a res- 
taurant e a restaurant offers/serves/special- 
izes in sth e at/in a restaurant 
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restaurant 


orestaurant /'restoront/ noun [C] FOOD a placeo«result! /ri'zalt/ noun 1 


where you can buy and eat a meal an Italian/ 
vegetarian restaurant o We had lunch at/in a 
restaurant near the station. 


restaurateur / restpra'ts'/ noun [C 
who owns a restaurant 


restive /'restiv/ adjective formal unable to be 
quiet and calm 


restless /'restlos/ adjective 1 NOT STILL] unable to 
be still or relax because you are bored or nerv- 
ous The audience was getting restless. 2 [NOT 
SATISFIED] not satisfied with what you are doing 
now and wanting something new After a while 
in the same relationship I start to get restless. 
erestlessly adverb erestlessness noun [U] 


restore /ri'stoy/ verb [T] 1 [MAKE EXIST] to make 

something good exist again Three wins in a 

row helped restore the team's confidence. 

o Peace has now been restored in the region. 
2 [REPAIR] to repair something old to restore an- 
tiques 3 [RETURN] formal to give something back 
to the person it was stolen from or who lost it 
The painting was restored to its rightful 
owner. erestoration /,restr'erf»n/ noun |C, U] 
The building is now closed for restoration (= re- 
pair work). o the restoration (- return) of the 
former government 


restrain /ri'strein/ verb |T] 1 [CONTROL SOMEONE] to 
stop someone doing something, sometimes by 
using force He became violent and had to be 
physically restrained. [+ from + doing sth] 7 
had to restrain myself from shouting at him. 
2 [LMT] to limit something to restrain arms 
sales 


restrained /ri'streind/ adjective calm and not 
showing emotions I was expecting him to be 
furious but he was very restrained. Opposite 
unrestrained 


restraint /ri'stremt/ noun 1 [CALM [U] showing 
control over your feelings 2 [CONTROL] [C] control 
over something wage restraints 


restrict /ri'strikt/ verb [T] to limit something 
They've brought in new laws to restrict the sale 
of cigarettes. o I restrict myself to one cup of 
coffee a. day. 


restricted /ri'striktid/ adjective controlled or 
limited They do good food but the choice is 
fairly restricted. 


restriction /ri'strik{*n/ noun |C, U] a rule or law 
that limits what people can do There are re- 
strictions on how many goods you can bring 
into the country. o parking restrictions 


restrictive /rr'strıktıv/ adjective limiting 
activities too much restrictive practices 


restroom /‘restru:m/ noun [C] US a room with 
toilets that is in a public place, for example in 
a restaurant See Common Learner Error at toilet 


someone 


restructure / ri:'straktfa'/ verb [I, T] to organ- 
ize a system or organization in a new way 
erestructuring noun [U] 


the result of sth e as a result of sth e with 
the result that e with [catastrophic/disas- 
trous, etc.] results e excellent/good/disap- 
pointing/disastrous results 
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HAPPEN] [C, U] something 
that happens or exists because something else 
has happened Unemployment has risen as a 
direct result of new economic policies. o Most 
accidents are the result of human error. 2|COM- 
PETITION] [C] the score or number of votes at the 
end of a competition or election The election 
results will be known by Sunday. 3 [INFORMATION 
[C] information that you get from something 
such as an exam, a scientific experiment, or a 
medical test 


result /ri'zalt/ verb [I] to happen or exist be- 
cause something else has happened There was 
a food shortage resulting from the lack of 
rainfall. 
result in sth phrasal verb to be the reason 
something happens The improvements in 
training resulted in increased wins. 


resultant /rrzaltnt/ adjective formal happen- 
ing as a result of something else 


resume /rr'zju:m/ verb |I, T] formal If an activ- 
ity resumes, or if you resume it, it starts 
again. The talks are due to resume today. 
eresumption /ri'zamf?n/ noun [no plural] 


resurface / ri:'sa:f1s/ verb [I] to appear again 
after having been lost or forgotten The story 
resurfaced in the news again last week. 


resurgence /ri'ss:d3ans/ noun [no plural] when 
something starts to happen again or people be- 
come interested in something again There has 
been a resurgence of interest in the game. ere- 
surgent /ri's::dsont/ adjective happening again 


resurrect /,ezr'ekt/ verb [T] to make some- 
thing exist again which has not existed for a 
long time With this film Dykes hopes to 
resurrect his career. 

resurrection /.ezr'ekf*n/ noun [U] 1 when 
something starts to exist again which has not 
existed for a long period the resurrection of a 
fashion 2 RELIGION in the Christian religion, 
Jesus Christ's return to life after he was killed 


resuscitate /r'sasiteit/ verb [T] HEALTH to 
make someone breathe again when they have 
stopped breathing eresuscitation /r1,sasi'terf°n/ 
noun [U] 

retail’ /'ri:teil/ noun [U] ECONOMICS when 
products are sold to customers from shops 
jobs in retail 

retail? /'ri:teil/ verb ECONOMICS retail at/for £50/ 
$100, etc to be sold to the public for a partic- 
ular price T'his computer retails at $2,000. 

retailer /'ri:teilo:/ noun [C] ECONOMICS someone 
who sells products to the public 

retailing /‘ri:teili/ noun [U] ECONOMICS the 
business of selling products to customers in 
shops 

retail 'price index (abbreviation RPI) noun 
[C usually singular] ECONOMICS a measurement of 
the changes in the cost of basic goods and 
services 


retain /rrtem/ verb [T] to continue to keep 
something The council will retain control of 
the school. 

retaliate /r'tzlieit/ verb [I] to do something 
bad to someone because they have done some- 
thing bad to you They have threatened to 
retaliate against any troops that attack. 
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O= Important words to learn 


eretaliation /ri,tzeli'erf»n/ noun [U] They bombed 
the hotel in retaliation for the arrests. 
eretaliatory /rr'tzliovri/ adjective retaliatory 
measures 


retention /ri'tenf»n/ noun [U] when something 
continues to be kept 


rethink /,i:'0mk/ verb |I, T] past rethought to 
change what you think about something or 
what you plan to do We've had to rethink our 
strategy. erethink /'ri£9:mpk/ noun [no plural] 
The whole issue of moving to new offices needs 
a fundamental rethink. 

reticent /'retis;nt/ adjective saying little about 
what you think or feel He was reticent about 
his private life. ereticence /'retis*ns/ noun [U] 

retina /'retino/ noun [C] ANATOMY a part at the 
back of the eye, which is affected by light and 
sends messages to the brain 2See picture at eye 


o«retire /ri'taro/ verb [I] 1 [STOP WORK] to leave your 


job and stop working, usually because you are 
old She retired from the company in 1990. 
2 [GO| formal to go to another place where you 
can be alone or more private After dinner, he 
retired to his bedroom. 


retired /ri'taiod/ adjective having stopped 
working, often because you are old a retired 
farmer/teacher 


retiree /ri'tairi:/ noun [C] US someone who has 
stopped working, usually because they are old 


Uu 


take early retirement e in retirement e re- 
tirement from sth e retirement age 


retirement /ri'taromont/ noun |C, U] 1 
WORKING 
working, usually because you are old He's tak- 
ing early retirement. 2 [nME] the period of 
your life after you have stopped working We 
wish you a long and happy retirement. 


retiring /rr'taror/ adjective shy and quiet 


retort /ri'to:t/ verb [T] formal to answer some- 
one quickly in an angry or funny way "That 
doesn't concern you," she retorted sharply. 
eretort noun [C] formal 


retrace /rr'treis/ verb retrace your steps to go 
back somewhere the same way that you came 
I was lost so I retraced my steps. 


retract /ri'trekt/ verb |I, T] formal to admit that 
something you said before was not true Sev- 
eral key witnesses have retracted their state- 
ments/claims/allegations. 


retrain /ri:'trem/ verb [T] to learn a new skill so 
you can do a different job Owen used to be an 
actor but now he's retraining as a teacher. 


retraining / ri:'tremm/ noun [U] when someone 
learns new skills so they can do a different job 


retreat? /ri'tri:t/ verb [I] 1 When soldiers re- 
treat, they move away from the enemy, espe- 
cially to avoid fighting. The army was forced 
to retreat. 2 retreat to/into, etc to go away to a 
place or situation which is safer or quieter She 
retreated into the bathroom for some peace and 
quiet. 


retreat? /ri'tri:t/ noun 1 [MOVE] [U, no plural] a 
move away, especially to a place or situation 


ISTOP 
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when you leave your job and stopo*return! /ri'ts:n/ verb 1 [GO BACK 


return 


which is safer or quieter He saw the dog com- 
ing towards him and beat a hasty retreat 
(= moved quickly away). 2 [MILITARY] [C, U] a 
move back by soldiers or an army, especially 
to avoid fighting a strategic retreat 3 [PLACE] [C] 
a quiet place where you can go to rest or be 
alone a mountain retreat 


retrial / ri:'traral/ noun [C] LAW a new trial for 
a crime that has already been judged in a law 
court The judge ordered a retrial. 


retribution / retri'bju:sen/ noun [U] formal 
punishment for something morally wrong that 
was done They're seeking retribution for the 
killings. 

retrieve /rrtri:v/ verb [T] to get something after 
first finding it I’ve just retrieved the ball from 
the bottom of the pond. o computer tools for re- 
trieving information eretrieval noun [U] when 
something is retrieved 


retriever /ri'tri:vo'/ noun |C] a large dog with 
thick black or light brown hair 


retro /'retrou/ adjective looking or sounding 
like something from the past His clothes had a 
retro look. 


retrospect /'retroospekt/ noun in retrospect 
thinking now about something in the past In 
retrospect, I should probably have told her. 


retrospective’ / retrou'spektiv/ noun [C] ART a 
show of work done by an artist over many 
years 


retrospective? / retrou'spektiv/ adjective If a 
law or decision is retrospective, it affects sit- 
uations in the past as well as in the future. 
eretrospectively adverb 


I] to go or come 
back to a place where you were before She 
returned to America in 1954. o I won't return 
from my holiday till May. 2 [GIVE BACK] [T] to 
give, send, or put something back where it 
came from He immediately returned the re- 
cords to the files. 3 return to sth a [START AGAIN 
to start doing an activity again or talking 
about something again I returned to work three 
months after Susie was born. b [AS BEFORE] to go 
back to a previous condition Life has begun to 
return to normal now that the war is over. 4 
HAPPEN AGAIN] [I] If something returns, it hap- 
pens again. /f the pains return phone the doc- 
tor. 5 |DO THE SAME] [T] to react to something that 
someone does or says by doing or saying the 
same I must return Michael's call (= tele- 
phone him because he telephoned me earlier). 
6 return a verdict/sentence to announce if some- 
one is guilty or not guilty or what punishment 
the person will be given in a law court The 
jury returned a verdict of guilty. 7 SPORT [T] to 
hit or throw a ball back to someone when play- 
ing a sport 
return? /ri'tsin/ noun 1 [GOING BACK] [no plural] 
when someone goes or comes back to a place 
where they were before On his return to Syd- 
ney, he started up a business. 2 |GIVING BACK] [no 
plural]! when something is given back, put 
back, or sent back the return of the stolen goods 
3 [ACTIVITY] [no plural] when someone starts an 
activity again This film marks his return to 
acting. 4 [HAPPENING AGAIN] [no plural] when some- 
thing starts to happen or be present again 
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O= Important words to learn 


What we are seeing here is a return to tradi-o»reveal /rr'vi:l/ verb [T] 1 [TELL] to give someone a 


tional values. 5 [TICKET] [C] UK (US round-trip 
ticket) a ticket that lets you travel to a place 
and back again, for example on a train 6 
FINANCE (C, U] the profit that you get from an 
investment This fund has shown high returns 
for the last five years. 7 in return in exchange 
for something or as a reaction to something 
Id like to give them something in return for 
everything they've done for us. 8 SPORT [C] when 
a ball is thrown or hit back to another player 
in a sports match 9 COMPUTING [U] a key on a 
computer keyboard that is used to make the 
computer accept information or to start a new 
line in a document Type in the password and 
press return. DSee also: day return 


returnable /ri'ts:nabl/ adjective If something 
is returnable, it can be taken or given back. a 
returnable deposit 


returns ‘inward (also sales returns) noun [plu- 
ral] ECONOMICS goods that are returned to the 
company that supplied them, for example be- 
cause they are damaged or not needed 


returns ‘outward (also purchases returns) 
noun [plural] ECONOMICS goods that are re- 
turned to the company that supplied them, for 
example because they are damaged or not 
needed 


reunification / ri:ju:nifi'ke1f°n/ noun [U] POLI- 
TICS when a country that was divided into 
smaller countries is joined together again as 
one country the reunification of Germany 


have/go to a reunion e an emotional re- 
union e a reunion of sb e sb’s reunion with 
sb e a family/school reunion 


reunion /,ri:'ju:nion/ noun |C] an occasion 
when people who have not met each other 
for a long time meet again a family/school 
reunion 


reunite /ri:ju:'nait/ verb [I, T] to meet again 
after being apart for a long time, or to bring 
people together who have been apart for a long 
time [often passive] Years later, he was 
reunited with his brother. 


reuse / ri:'ju:z/ verb [T] ENVIRONMENT to find a 
new use for something so that it does not have 
to be thrown away Businesses are finding new 
ways to reuse materials. ereusable adjective 


Rev RELIGION written abbreviation for Reverend 
(= title of Christian official) Rev Jo Harding 


rev /rev/ (also rev up) verb |I, T] revving, past 
revved to increase the engine speed of a 
vehicle He revved the engine and drove off. 


revalue /ri:'vzlju:/ verb [T] 1 FINANCE to decide 
the value of something again because the 
value has changed 2 ECONOMICS If a govern- 
ment revalues its currency (- the money the 
country uses), it makes it worth more ereval- 
uation /ri:,vzelju:'erf*n/ noun [U] 

revamp /ri:'vemp/ verb [T] to change some- 
thing in order to make it better They're 
revamping the restaurant. 


Revd RELIGION written abbreviation for Rever- 
end (= title of Christian official) the Revd 
Laurie Clow 


piece of information that is surprising or that 
was previously secret [+ that] It was revealed 
in this morning’s papers that the couple intend 
to marry. 2 |SEE| to allow something to be seen 
that, until then, had been hidden His shirt 
came up at the back, revealing an expanse of 
white skin. 


revealing /ri'vi:liy/ adjective 1 SHOWING] show- 
ing someone’s true character or the true 
facts about someone or something a revealing 
biography/remark 2 [CLOTHES] If clothes are 
revealing, they show a lot of your body. 


revel /'rev3/ verb UK revelling, past revelled, US 
reveling, past reveled 
revel in sth pArasal verb to enjoy a situation 
or activity very much He revelled in his role as 
team manager. 


revelation / revil'eif»n/ noun 1 [C] a piece of 
information that is discovered although it was 
intended to be kept secret He resigned follow- 
ing revelations about his private life. 2 bea 
revelation to be an extremely pleasant surprise 
Anna's boyfriend was a revelation. 


get/plot/seek/take revenge e in revenge for 
sth e revenge against/on sb e an act of re- 
venge 


revenge /ri'vend3/ noun [U] something that 
you do to punish someone who has done some- 
thing bad to you He's made life very difficult 
for me but I'll get/take my revenge. o He was 
shot in revenge for the murder. 


revenue /'rev’nju:/ (also revenues) noun [U] 
ECONOMICS large amounts of money received 
by a government as tax, or by a company 


reverberate /ri'va:bireit/ verb [I] If a sound re- 
verberates, it is heard for a long time as it is 
sent back from different surfaces. The sound 
of the shots reverberated around the building. 


revere /ri'via'/ verb [T] formal to respect and 
admire someone very much a revered religious 
leader 


reverence /'rev-rens/ noun |U] formal a strong 
feeling of respect and admiration 


Reverend /'rev:nd/ adjective RELIGION used as 
a title before the name of some Christian 
officials the Reverend Alan Pringle 


reverie /‘rev-ri/ noun [C] formal a pleasant state 
in which you are thinking of something else, 
not what is happening around you 


reversal /r'vs:ssl/ noun [C] when something 
changes to its opposite In a reversal of tradi- 
tional roles, Paul stayed at home to look after 
the baby and Clare went out to work. 


reverse’ /ri'vs:s/ verb 1 [DRIVE] [I, T] to drive a 
vehicle backwards I hate reversing into park- 
ing spaces. 2 [CHANGE] [T] to change a situation 
or change the order of things so that it be- 
comes the opposite It is unlikely that the judge 
will reverse his decision. 


reverse? /ri'v3:s/ noun 1 the reverse the oppo- 
site of what has been suggested "So, is he hap- 
pier?" "Quite the reverse - I've never seen him 
look so miserable." 2 [U] (also reverse 'gear) the 
method of controlling a vehicle that makes it 
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go backwards Put the car into reverse. 3 in 
reverse in the opposite order or way Do the 
same steps but this time in reverse. 


reverse? /ri'v3:s/ adjective [always before noun] 
opposite to the usual way or to the way you 
have just described I’m going to read out the 
names of the winners in reverse order. 


reversible /r'vs:sobl/ adjective 1 [CAN BE 
CHANGED] If something is reversible, it can be 
changed back to what it was before. Most of 
the damage done to the cells is reversible. 20p- 
posite irreversible 2 [CLOTHES] Reversible clothes 
can be worn so that the inside is the outside. 
a reversible jacket 


revert /ri'va:t/ verb 
revert to sth/doing sth phrasal verb to go back 
to how something was before For a while I ate 
low-fat food but then I reverted to my old eating 
habits. ereversion /ri'va:f»n/ noun [U, no plural] 


carry out a review e a review of sth e be 
under review 


review" /ri'vju:/ noun 1 [CONSIDERING] [C, U] the 
process of considering something again in 
order to make changes to it a review of 
teachers' pay o The policy is now under review 
(= being considered). 2 [REPORT] [C] a report in a 
newspaper, magazine, or programme that 
gives an opinion about a new book, film, etc a 
book review o The film has had mixed reviews 
(= some good, some bad). 


review? /ri'vju:/ verb 1 CONSIDER] [T] to consider 
something again in order to decide if changes 
should be made The courts will review her case. 
2 REPORT] [T] to give your opinion in a report 
about a film, book, television programme, etc 
He reviews films for the Times. 3 EDUCATION 
{l, T] US (UK revise) to study a subject before 
you take a test 


reviewer /ri'vju:o'/ noun [C] someone who 
writes reviews of a book, film, etc 


reviled /ri'vaild/ adjective hated He is possibly 
the most reviled man in Britain. 


revise /ri'vaiz/ verb 1 [T] to change something 
so that it is more accurate a revised edition of 
the book 2 EDUCATION [I, T] UK (US review) to 
study a subject before you take a test 


revision /r'visn/ noun 1 [C, U] when you 
change something so that it is more accurate 
a downward revision of prices 2 EDUCATION [U] 
UK when you study a subject before taking a 
test 


revitalize (also UK -ise) /,ri:'vait-laiz/ verb [T] 
to make something more active or exciting 
attempts to revitalize the city 


revival /r''vaivl/ noun 1 [POPULAR] [C, UJ when 
something becomes more active or popular 
again a revival in folk music o Yoga is enjoy- 
ing a revival. 2 PERFORMANCE] [C] a performance 
of a play, opera, etc that has not been 
performed for a long time 


revive /ri'vaiv/ verb 1 [EXIST AGAIN 
something from the past exist again to revive 
memories o A lot of traditional skills are cur- 
rently being revived. 2 [CONSCIOUS] [I, T] to be- 
come conscious again or make someone 
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[T] to makeo«reward' /r'wo:d/ noun 1 


reward 


conscious again A police officer tried unsuc- 
cessfully to revive her. 3 [FEEL BETTER] |I, T] to start 
to feel healthier and more active again, or to 
make someone feel this way A cup of tea and 
something to eat might revive you. 


revoke /ri'vook/ verb [T] formal to stop some- 
one having official permission to do some- 
thing, or to change an official decision His 
work permit was revoked after six months. 


revolt! /ri'vault/ noun [C, U] POLITICS when peo- 
ple try to change a government, often using 
violence, or when they refuse to accept some- 
one's authority a slave/peasant revolt 


revolt? /rí'voult/ verb 1 POLITICS [I] to try to 
change a government, often using violence, or 
to refuse to accept someone's authority Many 
were killed when nationalists revolted against 
the new government. 2 be revolted by sth to 
think that something is extremely unpleasant 


revolting /ri'voultip/ adjective extremely un- 
pleasant 


revolution /,revl'u:f?n/ noun 1 POLITICS [C, U] 
a change in the way a country is governed, 
usually to a different political system and of- 
ten using violence or war the French Revolu- 
tion 2 |CHANGE] [C] a very important change in 
the way people think or do things the techno- 
logical revolution o This discovery caused a 
revolution in medicine. 3 |CIRCLE| [C, U] one 
whole circular movement around a central 
point, for example one whole movement of a 
wheel 

revolutionary?  /;revl'u:fmri/ adjective 
1 completely different from what was done be- 
fore The twentieth century has brought about 
revolutionary changes in our lifestyles. 2 
POLITICS relating to a political revolution a 
revolutionary movement 

revolutionary? /revl'u:f»nri/ noun [C] POLI- 
TICS someone who tries to cause or take part 
in a political revolution 


revolutionize (also UK -ise) /,rev*l'u:fenaiz/ 
verb |T] to change something in every way so 
that it is much better This will revolutionize 
the way we do business. 


revolve /rr'volv/ verb [I] to move in a circle 
around a central point A fan was revolving 
slowly. erevolving adjective [always before noun] 
a revolving door 
revolve around/round sth/sb phrasal verb to 
have as the only interest or subject Her whole 
life revolves around her children. 


revolver /ri'volvo'/ noun [C] a small gun 


revue /ri'vju:/ noun [C] a show in a theatre with 
jokes, songs, and dancing 


revulsion /rr'valf’n/ noun [U] a strong feeling 
that something is very unpleasant 


get/receive a reward e a big/handsome/ 
substantial reward e a reward for sb/sth ea 
reward of [$500/$300, etc] 


GOOD WORK] [C, U] 
something good that you get or experience 
because you have worked hard, behaved well, 
etc There'll be a reward for whoever finishes 
first. 2 [MONEY] [C] money that the police give to 
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reward 


someone who gives them information about a 
crime 

reward? /ri'wo:d/ verb [T] to give a reward to 
someone She was rewarded for her bravery. 


rewarding /ri'wo:dip/ adjective making you 
feel satisfied that you have done something 
well Teaching is hard work but it's very 
rewarding. 


rewind /'i:waind/ verb |I, T] past rewound to 
make a sound or television recording go back 
to the beginning 


rework / ri:'wa:k/ verb [T] to change a piece of 
music or writing in order to improve it or 
make it more suitable Elton John reworked his 
1974 hit, ‘Candle in the Wind’, for Princess 
Diana's funeral. 


rewrite /ri:'rait/ verb [T] past tense rewrote, 
past participle rewritten to write something 
again in order to improve it J had to rewrite 
my essay. 


rhapsody /‘repsadi/ noun [C] MUSIC a piece of 
music for instruments 


rhetoric /'retzrik/ noun [U] LANGUAGE language 
that is intended to make people believe things, 
often language that is not sincere Jt was the 
usual political speech, full of empty rhetoric. 
erhetorical /rr'tprik:l/ adjective erhetorically 
adverb 


rhetorical 'question = /r,torik*I'kwestfan/ 
noun |C] LANGUAGE a question that is not 
intended as a real question because you do 
not expect anyone to answer it 


rheumatism /'ru:motizzm/ noun [U] HEALTH a 
disease in which there is swelling and pain in 
the joints (= parts of the body where bones 
join) 

rhino /'ramoo/ noun [C] short for rhinoceros 

rhinoceros /rar'npseros/ noun |C] a large ani- 


O= Important words to learn 


rhymes with another word See also: nursery 
rhyme 

rhythm /'rió:m/ noun [C, U] MUSIC a regular, 
repeating pattern of sound You need a sense 
of rhythm to be a good dancer. erhythmic 
/'riómik/ adjective with rhythm erhythmically 
adverb 

rib /rib/ noun [C] ANATOMY one of the curved 
bones in the chest 25ee picture at rib cage 

ribbon /'rib»n/ noun [C] a long, narrow piece of 
cloth that is used for tying things or used for 
decoration 

ribbon lake noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a long, 
narrow lake 

— backbone 


-Sternum 


external 
intercostal 
muscle 


internal 
intercosta 
muscle 


right lung cartilage at ends of ribs, 
allowing them to move 
up and down 
rib cage 


Irib cage noun [C] ANATOMY the structure of 
ribs (= curved bones) in the chest 

ribonucleic acid /;aiboonju:klizik'zesid/. (ab- 
breviation RNA) noun [U] CHEMISTRY an impor- 
tant chemical present in all living cells 


mal from Africa or Asia that has thick sking.rice /rais/ noun [U] FOOD small grains from a 


and one or two horns on its nose 


rhizome /'raizeum/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a stem of 
some plants which grows horizontally along 
or under the ground and which produces roots 
and leaves 


rhomboid /'romboid/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
flat shape with four sides and opposite sides 
of equallength, in which the sides next to each 
other are not of equal length >See picture at par- 
allelogram 


rhombus /'rpmbes/ noun [C] plural rhombuses 
or rhombi MATHEMATICS a flat shape which has 
four sides that are all of equal length See 
picture at parallelogram 


rhubarb /'ru:ba:b/ noun [U] FOOD a plant that 
has long, red stems that can be cooked and 
eaten as a fruit 


rhyme" /ram/ verb |I] LITERATURE If a word 
rhymes with another word, the end part of the 
words sound the same. ‘Moon’ rhymes with 
‘June’. 

rhyme? /raim/ noun LITERATURE 1 [C] a short 
poem that has words that rhyme at the end of 
each line 2 [U] a style of writing or speaking 


plant that are cooked and eaten See colour 
picture Food on page Centre 11 


'rice paddy (also UK paddy field) noun [C] 
FARMING a field in which rice is grown 


The adjectives wealthy and well-off are 
common alternatives to ‘rich’: Oliver’s par- 
ents are very wealthy/well-off. 


If someone is very rich, in informal situa- 
tions you can use the adjective loaded or 
the expression be rolling in it: They don’t 
have any money worries - they’re loaded. 

e If he can afford a yacht, he must be roll- 
ing in it. 

If someone is richer than they were previ- 
ously, the adjective better-off is often used: 
We're a lot better-off now that Jane's work- 
ing again. 

The adjectives affluent and prosperous 
are sometimes used to describe areas 
where people are rich: It’s a very affluent 
neighbourhood. e In a prosperous country 
like this, no-one should go hungry. 


that uses words which rhyme The story waso«rich /ritf/ adjective 1 [MONEY] having much more 


written entirely in rhyme. 3 |C] a word that 


money than most people, or owning things 
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that could be sold for a lot of money She’s the 
third richest woman in Britain. o These cars 
are only for the rich. 2 [CONTAINING A LOT 
containing a lot of something that is important 
or valuable rich soil o Both foods are rich in 
Vitamin C. 3 [FOOD] Rich food has a lot of butter, 
cream, or eggs in it. a rich sauce 4 [srRoNG| A 
rich sound is low and strong, and a rich colour 
is bright and strong. erichness noun [U] 


riches /'ritfiz/ noun [plural] literary a lot of 
money or valuable objects 2See also: go from rags 
to riches 


richly /‘ritfli/ adverb 1 be richly decorated/ 
furnished, etc to have a lot of beautiful or 
expensive decoration, furniture, etc a richly 
decorated church 2 he richly rewarded to be 
paid a lot of money 3 richly deserve to very 
much deserve something Later that year he re- 
ceived the award he so richly deserved. 


the Richter scale /ós'riktoskeil/ noun GEO- 
LOGY a system used to measure the strength of 
an earthquake (- sudden movement of the 
Earth's surface) 


rickets /'rıkıts/ noun [U] HEALTH a disease in 
which the bones become soft and not shaped 
correctly, caused by not having enough vita- 
min D 

rickety /‘rikati/ adjective likely to break soon 
a rickety wooden chair 


ricochet /'rıkofe1/ verb [I] to hit a surface and 
then be sent back through the air The bullet 
ricocheted off the wall. 


orid? /rid/ adjective 1 get rid of sth a to throw 
something away or give something to someone 
because you do not want it now We must get 
rid of some of those old books. b to end some- 
thing unpleasant J can’t seem to get rid of this 
headache. 2 get rid of sb to make someone 
leave She was useless at her job so we had to 
get rid of her. 3 be rid of sb/sth to be without 
someone or something that you do not like or 
want I'd do anything to be rid of him. 


rid? /rid/ verb ridding, past rid 
rid sth of sth phrasal verb to remove some- 
thing unpleasant from somewhere fo rid the 
world of nuclear weapons 
rid yourself of sth phrasal verb to remove 
something that you do not want to rid yourself 
of a reputation 


riddance /'ridins/ noun Good riddance! used to 
express pleasure when you have got rid of 
something or someone that you do not want 

ridden /'rid»n/ past participle of ride 

riddle /'ridl/ noun [C] 1 [QUESTION] a strange and 
difficult question that has a clever and often 
funny answer 2 |NOT UNDERSTAND] a situation or 
event that you cannot understand Scientists 
may have solved the riddle of Saturn's rings. 


riddled /‘ridid/ adjective be riddled with sth to 
contain a large number of something bad The 
wall was riddled with bullets. 


o«ride’ /raid/ verb past tense rode, past participle 
ridden 1 SPORT [I, T] to travel by sitting on a 
horse, bicycle, or motorcycle and controlling 
it I ride my bike to work. o She taught me to 
ride (= to ride a horse). >See Common Learner Error 
at drive 2 [T] US to travel in a vehicle as a pas- 
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rigging 


senger I’ve told her not to ride the subway at 
night. 

ride on sth phrasal verb If something impor- 
tant rides on a situation, it will succeed or fail 
depending on the situation. There was $600,000 
riding on the outcome of the deal. 

ride out sth phrasal verb to continue to exist 
during a bad situation to ride out a recession 


go for/hitch a ride è a ride in/on sth è give 
sb a ride 


ride? /raid/ noun [C] 1 [VEHICLE] a journey in a 
vehicle or train Can I give you a ride to the 
station? 2 [BICYCLE] a journey riding a bicycle, 
motorcycle, or horse He's gone out for a ride 
on his bike. 3 [PLAYING] a machine at a fair 
(= event outdoors) which moves people up and 
down, round in circles, etc as they sit in it 


rider /'raido'/ noun [C] SPORT someone who rides 
a horse, bicycle, or motorcycle See colour 
picture Sports 1 on page Centre 14 


ridge /rid3/ noun [C] 1 GEOGRAPHY a long, nar- 
row piece of high land, especially along the top 
of a mountain a mountain ridge 2 a narrow, 
raised line on a flat surface 


ridicule’ /‘ridikju:l/ verb [T] to make people 
laugh at someone in an unkind way J was 
ridiculed for saying they might win. 

ridicule? /'ridikju:l/ noun [U] when people 
laugh at someone in an unkind way 

ridiculous /ri'dikjolos/ adjective very silly I’ve 
never heard anything so ridiculous. eridicu- 
lously adverb ridiculously expensive 


riding /‘raidin/ noun [U] SPORT the sport or 
activity of riding horses 


rife /raif/ adjective [never before noun] Some- 
thing unpleasant that is rife is very common. 
Rumours were rife that the band would split 
up. 

rifle’ /'raifl/ noun [C] a long gun that you hold 
against your shoulder when you shoot 


rifle? /‘raifl/ (also rifle through) verb [T] to 
quickly search through things, often in order 
to steal something I caught him rifling 
through my drawers. 


create/heal a rift e a deep/growing/huge/ 
serious rift e a rift with sb e a rift between 
sb and sb e a rift over sth 


rift /rift/ noun [C] 1 a serious disagreement the 
deepening rift between the government and the 
unions 2 GEOGRAPHY a very large hole that 
separates parts of the Earth's surface 


rig’ /rig/ verb [T] rigging, past rigged POLITICS to 
arrange an election, competition, etc so that 
the results are not fair or true He accused the 
government of rigging the elections. 
rig sth up phrasal verb to quickly make a piece 
of equipment from any materials you can find 


rig? /rig/ noun [C] a large structure for removing 
gas or oil from the ground or the sea an oil 
rig 
rigging /'rigm/ noun [U] a system of ropes and 
chains used to support a ship’s masts (= poles) 


phot | a run | o put | 


o»right /rait/ adjective 1 [CORRECT] correct or true 
He only got half the answers right. o You're 
right about Alison - she's incredible! o "You 
came here in 1979, didn't you?" "That's right." 
2 [DIRECTION] [always before noun] on or towards 
the side of your body that is to the east when 
you are facing north your right hand o There's 
a tree on the right side of the house. 3 [SUITABLE 
suitable or best in a particular situation I’m 
not sure she's the right person for the job. o Are 
we going in the right direction? 4 [ACCEPTABLE 
fair or morally acceptable If's not right to 
criticize him behind his back. 5 put sth right to 
solve a problem 6 [COMPLETE] [always before noun 
UK informal used for emphasizing when some- 


thing is bad His house is a right mess. DSee also: 
all right 


right or true? 
Right is usually used to say something is correct or to 
agree with something someone has said. 


He gave the right answer. 

"That's right, they live in central London." 
True is usually used to say something is based on facts. 
Is it true that she's leaving? 

Everything I've told you is true. 


o»right? /rait/ adverb 1 [EXACTLY] exactly in a place 
or time He's right here with me. o I fell asleep 
right in the middle of her speech. 2 [CORRECTLY 
correctly He guessed right most of the time. 
3 [DIRECTION] to the right side Turn right after 
the bridge. 4 right awaylnowlafter immediately 
Do you want to start right away? 5 [ALL] all the 
way Did you read it right through to the end? 
6 [N sPEECH| UK used at the beginning of a sen- 
tence to get someone's attention or to show 
you have understood someone Right, who's 
turn is it to tidy up? o Right, so Helen's coming 
tomorrow and Trevor on Thursday. 7 Right 
POLITICS, RELIGION used in the UK as part of the 
title of some politicians and Christian officials 
Right Honourable/Reverend 8 It serves her/ 
him/you right! informal something you say 
about a bad thing which has happened to a 
person and which they deserve So she left him, 
did she? Serves him right! erightness noun [U] 
See also: be right up sb's alley, be right up sb's street 


o«right? /rait/ noun 1 LAW [C] something that the 
law allows you to do £he right to free speech 
[+ to do sth] the right to vote 2 [DIRECTION] [U] the 
right side of your body, or the direction to- 
wards this side You'll find her in the second 
room on the right. 3 [BEHAVIOUR] [U] morally 
correct behaviour I’ve tried to teach them the 
difference between right and wrong. 4 have al 
no right to do sth to have, or not have, a good 
reason for something He has a right to be an- 
gry. o She had no right to speak to me like that. 
5 the Right/right POLITICS political groups 
which support capitalism (= a system in 
which industries and companies are owned by 
people and not the government) The right cam- 
paigned against the president. 

right? /rait/ verb [T] 1 to put something back in 
a vertical position, or to return to a vertical 
position [often reflexive] The boat righted itself 
and I rowed us back to the shore. 2 right a 


O= Important words to learn 


wrong to do something good to make an unfair 
situation seem better How can we right the 
wrongs of the past? 


90? 


right angle 


'right angle noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 90 degree 
angle of the type that is in a square 


right-angled triangle / raitengld'trarengl/ 
UK (US right triangle) noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
triangle which has one angle of 90* 


right 'click verb [I] COMPUTING to press the but- 
ton on the right of a computer mouse (= a 
small piece of equipment that you move with 
your hand to control what the computer does) 


righteous /'rartfəs/ adjective morally right 
and for good moral reasons righteous anger / 
indignation erighteousness noun [U] DSee also: 
self-righteous 


rightful /‘raitfl/ adjective [always before noun] 
legally or morally correct The wallet was 
returned to its rightful owner. 


right-hand / rait'hend/ adjective [always before 
noun] 1 on the right of something On the right- 
hand side you'll see a sign. 2 sb's right-hand 
man/woman the person that you most trust and 
depend on, especially at work 


right-handed /rart'hændıd/ adjective Some- 
one who is right-handed uses their right hand 
to do most things. 


rightly /‘raitli/ adverb in a correct way He is 
rightly concerned about the situation. 


rights /raits/ noun [plural] SOCIETY freedom to do 
and say things without fear of punishment 
See also: civil rights, human rights 


right-wing /,rait'win/ adjective POLITICS sup- 
porting the ideas of parties on the political 
right a right-wing newspaper eright-winger 
noun [|C] 

rigid /'ridsid/ adjective 1 [NOT CHANGING] not able 
to change or be changed easily I found the 
rules a little too rigid. 2 [STIFF] not able to bend 
or move easily a rigid structure erigidly adverb 
erigidity /ri'd3idati/ noun [U] being unable to 
bend or change easily 


rigorous /'rigros/ adjective careful to look at 
or consider every part of something to make 
sure it is correct or safe rigorous testing o a 
rigorous medical examination — erigorously 
adverb 

rigour UK (US rigor) /'rige'/ noun [U] when you 
look at or consider every part of something to 
make sure it is correct or safe His arguments 
lack intellectual rigour. 


rigours UK (US rigors) /'rigaz/ noun the rigours 
of sth the difficult conditions of a particular 
situation the rigours of a harsh winter 
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rim /rim/ noun [C] the edge of something round 
the rim of a wheel 


rind /raimd/ noun [C, U] FOOD the thick skin of 
fruits such as oranges and lemons and other 
foods, for example cheese 


omring’ /rm/ noun [C] 1 JEWELLERY] a round piece of 
jewellery that you wear on your finger a wed- 
ding ring o a gold ring 2 [CIRCLE] something 
that is the shape of a circle The children sat in 
a ring around the teacher. 3 [SOUND] the sound 
a bell makes The ring of the doorbell woke him 
up. 4 a crime/drug/spy, etc ring a group of people 
who are involved in an illegal activity to- 
gether 5 a boxing/circus ring SPORT an area with 
seats around it where boxers (- people fight- 
ing) or people in a circus (= show) perform 
6 give sb a ring UK to telephone someone Zf you 
want anything, just give me a ring. DSee also: 
key ring 

oring? /rm/ verb past tense rang, past participle 
rung 1 [SOUND] |I, T] If something rings, it makes 
the sound of a bell, and if you ring a bell, you 
cause it to make a sound. The phone's ring- 
ing. o I rang the doorbell. 2 [TELEPHONE] [I, T] 
UK (UK/US call) to telephone someone Have 
you rung your mother? o I've rung for a taxi. 
3 [EARS] [I] If your ears are ringing, you can hear 
a loud sound after the sound has stopped. 2See 
also: ring a bell, ring true 

ring (sb) back phrasal verb UK (UK/US call (sb) 
back) to telephone someone a second time, or 
to telephone someone who rang you earlier 
I'm a bit busy - can I ring you back later? 
ring off phrasal verb UK (UK/US hang up) to 
end a telephone conversation and put down 
the part of the telephone that you speak into 
She'd rung off before I could say goodbye. 


ring? /rp/ verb [T] to make a circle around 
something Dozens of armed police ringed the 
building. 


ringleader /'rip,li:da‘/ noun [C] the leader of a 
group who are doing something harmful or il- 
legal the ringleader of a gang of drug smug- 
glers 


Iring road noun [C] UK a road built to take 
traffic around the outside of a city 


ringtone /'rigtoun/ noun [C] the sound that a 
telephone makes, especially a mobile phone, 
when someone is calling it 


rink /rigk/ noun [C] SPORT a large, flat surface 
made of ice or wood where you can skate 
(= move wearing boots with wheels or a piece 
of metal ) a roller skating rink SSee also: ice rink 


rinse! /rins/ verb [T] to wash something in clean 
water in order to remove dirt or soap Rinse the 
beans with cold water. 
rinse sth out pArasal verb to quickly wash the 
inside of something with clean water PI just 
rinse these glasses out and leave them to dry. 


rinse? /rins/ noun |C] 1 when you wash ozrise! /raiz/ verb 


something in clean water to remove dirt or 
soap Give it a quick rinse, then squeeze it dry. 
2 [HAIR] a liquid that is used for changing the 
colour of someone's hair a dark brown rinse 


quell/spark a riot e a riot breaks out 


riot! /rarot/ noun 1 [C] angry, violent behaviour 
by a crowd of people a race riot o Riots started 
in several cities. 2 run riot to behave in a noisy, 
violent, or wild way without being controlled 
They allow their kids to run riot. 


riot? /rarət/ verb [I] to take part in a riot People 
were rioting in the streets. erioter noun [C] 


rioting /'aitm/ noun [U] when a crowd of 
people riots There was widespread rioting. 


riotous /'raioctos/ adjective 1 WILD] wild and not 
controlled by anyone a riotous party 2 |VIOLENT| 
formal violent and not controlled He was 
charged with riotous behaviour and jailed for 
six months. 


rip! /rip/ verb ripping, past ripped 1 [I, T] to tear 
quickly and suddenly, or to tear something 
quickly and suddenly She ripped her dress get- 
ting off her bike. o He ripped open the parcel. 
2 rip sth out/off/from, etc to remove something 
by pulling it away quickly Hedges had been 
ripped out to make larger fields. 3 [T] to copy 
information from a CD onto an MP3 player 
(= a piece of electronic equipment or a com- 
puter program for storing music) 
rip sb off phrasal verb informal to cheat some- 
one by making them pay too much money for 
something We were ripped off by the first taxi 
driver. 
rip sth off phrasal verb to remove a piece of 
clothing very quickly and carelessly I ripped 
off my clothes and jumped in the shower. 
rip through sth phrasal verb to move through 
a place or building, destroying it quickly The 
bomb ripped through the building, killing six 
people. 
rip sth up phrasal verb to tear something into 
small pieces He ripped up all her letters. 


rip? /rip/ noun [C] a hole in the shape of a line 
when cloth or paper has been torn 


ripe /raip/ adjective 1 FOOD developed enough 
and ready to be eaten ripe bananas 2 ripe for 
sth developed enough to be ready for some- 
thing The country is ripe for change. o The 
time is ripe for (- It is the right time for) in- 
vesting in new technology. 

ripen /'raip»n/ verb |I, T] FOOD to become ripe, 
or to make something become ripe The 
peaches had ripened in the sun. 


rip-off /'rıpof/ noun [C] informal something 
that costs far too much money The drinks here 
are a complete rip-off. 


ripple" /'ripl/ verb |I, T] to move in small waves, 
or to make something move in small waves A 
field of wheat rippled in the breeze. 


ripple? /'ripl/ noun [C] 1 [WAVE] a small wave or 
series of small waves on the surface of water 
She dived in, sending ripples across the pool. 
2 [SOUND] something that spreads through a 
place in a gentle way a ripple of applause/ 
laughter 


I] past tense rose, past participle 
risen 1 [INCREASE] to increase in level rising tem- 
peratures o Prices rose by 10 percent. 2 [GO UP 
to move up The balloon rose slowly into the air. 
3 [STAND] to stand, especially after sitting He 
rose from his seat. 4 rise to/through, etc to be- 
come important, successful, or rich He quickly 
rose to stardom. 5 [STRENGTH| to become stronger 
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risk? /risk/ noun 1 


o«risk? /risk/ verb [T] 1 


or louder The wind is rising. 6 [HIGH] to be high 
above something The bridge rose almost 600 
feet above the water. 7 |APPEAR| When the sun or 
moon rises, it appears in the sky. The sun rises 
in the East. 8 rise to the occasion/challenge, etc 
to deal with a difficult job or opportunity suc- 

cessfully 


rise or raise? 
Be careful not to confuse these two verbs. Rise means 
to increase or move up. This verb cannot be followed by 
an object. 
The price of petrol is rising. 
T Mc T $m 
Raise means to lift something to a higher position or to 
increase an amount or level. This verb must always be 
followed by an object. 


The government has raised the price of petrol. 


(heres bei abe mrdeec Beste 


rise above sth phrasal verb to succeed in not 
allowing something harmful or bad to affect or 
hurt you 

rise up phrasal verb to try to defeat and change 
a government 


a big/dramatic/massive/sudden rise e a 
rise in sth e be on the rise e the rise and fall 
of sb/sth e a pay/price rise 


o«rise? /raiz/ noun 1 [C] an increase in the level 
of something a tax rise o a rise in interest rates 
2 sb's rise to fame/power, etc when someone be- 
comes very famous or powerful 3 give rise to 
sth to cause something The bacteria live in the 
human body but do not give rise to any symp- 
toms. 4 FINANCE [C] UK (US raise) an increase 
in the amount of money that you earn a pay 


carry/increase/pose/minimize/reduce/ 
take a risk e run the risk of sth e a great/ 
high/serious/slight/small risk e the risk of 
sth e at risk 


POSSIBILITY] [C, U] the possibil- 
ity of something bad happening the risk of 
heart disease o People in the Northeast face the 
highest risk of being burgled. |+ (that)| There 
is a slight risk that the blood could have become 
infected. 2 [SOMETHING BAD] [C] something bad that 
might happen There are more health risks 
when older women get pregnant. 3 at risk being 


O= Important words to learn 


that bad thing might happen. [+ doing sth] I’d 
like to help you, but I can’t risk losing my job. 
2 [MIGHT LOSE] If you risk something important, 
you cause it to be in a dangerous situation 
where you might lose it. He risked his life to 
save me. 


risky /'riski/ adjective dangerous because some- 
thing bad might happen Investing in shares is 
always a risky business. 


rite /rait/ noun [C] RELIGION, SOCIETY a tradi- 
tional ceremony in a particular religion or 
culture initiation/funeral rites 


ritual /'ritfuol/ noun [C] an activity or a set of 
actions that are always done in the same way 
or at the same time, sometimes as part of a 
religion Coffee and the paper are part of my 
morning ritual. eritualistic / ritju*l'rstik/ adjec- 
tive done as a ritual 


rival! /'raivl/ noun [C] someone or something 
that is competing with another person or 
thing business/political rivals erival adjective 
[always before noun] a rival company/gang 
erivalry noun [C, U] when two people or things 
are rivals There is intense rivalry between the 
two teams. 


rival? /'rarv-l/ verb [T] UK rivalling, past rivalled, 
US rivaling, past rivaled to be good enough to 
compete with someone or something else Aus- 
tralian wine can now rival the best from 
France. 


o«river /'rivo'/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a long, natural 


area of water that flows across the land and 
into a sea, lake, or another river the River 
Thames 


riverside /'rivosaid/ noun [no plural] GEOGRAPHY 
the area of land at the side of a river a river- 
side path 


rivet’ /'rivit/ verb be riveted to give something 
all of your attention because it is so interest- 
ing or important Her eyes were riveted on/to 
his face. 


rivet? /'rivit/ noun [C] DT a metal pin used to 
fasten pieces of metal together 


riveting /'rivitin/ adjective extremely interest- 
ing or exciting I found the film absolutely 
riveting. 

RNA / a:ren'ei/ noun [U] BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY ab- 
breviation for ribonucleic acid; an important 
chemical present in all living cells 


roach /root f/ noun [C] plural roach or roaches US 
a cockroach (= large insect that sometimes 
breeds in houses) 


in a situation where something bad is likely ouroad /raud/ noun 1 |C, U] a long, hard surface 


to happen Releasing these prisoners into the 
community puts the public at risk. 4 at your 
own risk If you do something at your own risk, 
you are completely responsible for anything 
bad that might happen because of it. 5 run the 
risk of sth to do something although something 
bad might happen because of it J think I'll run 
the risk of hurting her feelings, and tell her the 
truth. 6 take a risk to do something although 
something bad might happen because of it 
This time I'm not taking any risks - I’m going 
to get insured. 


MIGHT HAPPEN] If you risk 
something bad, you do something although 


built for vehicles to drive on Be careful when 
you cross the road. © The journey takes about 
three hours by road (= in a car, bus, etc). o Fol- 
low the main road (= large road) till you come 
to a church. 2 Road (written abbreviation Rd) 
used in the name of a road as part of an ad- 
dress 142 Park Road 3 along/down/up the road 
a distance away on the same road There’s a 
supermarket just down the road. 4 over the 
road UK (UK/US across the road) on the other 
side of the road Who lives in that big house 
over the road? 5 on the road driving or travel- 
ling, usually over a long distance We’d been on 
the road for 48 hours. 6 down the road If an 
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event is a particular period of time down the 
road, it will not happen until that period has 
passed. Why worry about something that's 10 
years down the road? 7 go down that road to 
decide to do something in a particular way I 
don't think we want to go down that road. >See 
also: ring road, slip road, trunk road 


roadblock /‘raudblok/ noun [C] something that 
is put across a road to stop people who are 
driving down it The police had set up a road- 
block and were checking identity papers. 


Iroad map noun [C] a plan for achieving some- 
thing the road map for peace in the Middle East 


Iroad rage noun [U] anger and violence be- 
tween drivers a road rage incident 


roadshow /'roodfoo/ noun [C] a radio or tele- 
vision programme broadcast from a public 
place 


roadside /'roodsaid/ noun [C] the area next to 
a road [usually singular] They found an injured 
cat lying by the roadside. 


roadway /'reodwei/ noun |C] the part of the 
road that the traffic drives on 


roadworks /'roodws:ks/ noun [plural] UK re- 
pairs being done to the road 


roadworthy /'roud,wa:ói/ adjective If a car is 
roadworthy, it is in good enough condition to 
be safe to drive. 


roam /raum/ verb |I, T] to move around a place 
without any purpose gangs of youths roaming 
the street at night 


roar’ /ro»/ verb 1 [MAKE NOISE] [I] to make a loud, 
deep sound We could hear a lion roaring from 
the other side of the zoo. o She roared with 
laughter. 2 roar past/down, etc If a vehicle 
roars somewhere, it moves fast making a loud 
noise. A huge motorcycle roared past. 3 [SHOUT 
[I, T] to say something in a very loud voice 
"Stop that!" he roared. 


roar? /ro»/ noun |C] a loud, deep sound a lion's 
roar o the roar of a jet engine 


roaring /'ro:rm/ adjective [always before noun] 
1 [POWERFUL] A roaring fire or wind is very pow- 
erful. 2 [ERY] informal used to emphasize a sit- 
uation or state The party was a roaring 
success. 


roast! /roust/ verb |I, T] FOOD If you roast food, 
you cook it in an oven or over a fire, and if 
food roasts, it is cooked in an oven or over a 
fire. Roast the lamb in a hot oven for 35 
minutes. eroast adjective [always before noun] 
roast beef/pork DSee picture at cook 


roast? /roost/ noun [C] FOOD a piece of roasted 
meat 


rob /rob/ verb [T] robbing, past robbed 1 to steal 
from someone or somewhere, often using vio- 
lence to rob a bank o Two tourists were robbed 
at gunpoint in the city centre last night. 2 rob 
sb of sth to take something important away 
from someone The war had robbed them of 
their innocence. 


robber /'robæ/ noun [C] someone who steals a 
bank robber o a gang of armed robbers 


commit/take part in a robbery e an armed/ 
attempted robbery e a bank robbery 


robbery /'robrri/ noun [C] the crime of stealing 
from someone or somewhere a bank robbery 
o an armed robbery o to commit a robbery 


robe /roob/ noun [C] a long, loose piece of cloth- 
ing, often something that is worn for ceremo- 
nies or special occasions 

robin /‘robin/ noun [C] a small, brown bird with 
a red chest 

robot /'roobpt/ noun [C] a machine controlled 
by a computer, which can move and do other 
things that people can do erobotic /rou'bptik/ 
adjective relating to or like a robot 

robust /rau'bast/ adjective strong and healthy 
He looks robust enough. o a robust economy 


o«rock! /rok/ noun 1 GEOLOGY [U] the hard, natu- 


ral substance which forms part of the Earth's 
surface a layer of volcanic rock 2 GEOLOGY [C] 
a large piece of rock or stone Huge waves were 
crashing against the rocks. 3 MUSIC [U] loud, 
modern music with a strong beat, often played 
with electric guitars and drums hard/soft 
rock o rock music o a rock band/singer 4 on 
the rocks a [RELATIONSHIP] If a relationship is on 
the rocks, it has problems and is likely to end 
soon. b [DRINK] If a drink is on the rocks, it is 
served with ice in it. 


rock? /rok/ verb 1 [MOVE] |I, T] to move backwards 
and forwards or from side to side, or to make 
someone or something do this She rocked 
back and forth on her chair. o He gently 
rocked the baby to sleep. 2 [SHOCK] [T] to shock 
a large number of people [often passive] The 
country has been rocked by a series of drug 
scandals. DSee also: rock the boat 


rock 'bottom noun informal hitlreach rock 
bottom to reach the lowest level possible The 
president's popularity has hit rock bottom. 


the 'rock cycle noun GEOLOGY the way that 
rock is broken down by erosion, then the 
pieces are carried by wind and water until 
they are pressed together to form rock again 


rocket? /'rokit/ noun [C] 1 VEHICLE] a tube-shaped 
vehicle for travelling in space 2 |WEAPON]a tube- 
shaped weapon that carries a bomb 


rocket? /'rokit/ verb [I] 1 [INCREASE] to quickly in- 
crease in value or amount House prices have 
rocketed this year. 2 [PROGRESS] to make quick 
progress She rocketed to stardom after mod- 
elling for Vogue last year. 

rock 'n' roll /:bkon'roul/ noun [U] 1 
MUSIC (also rock and 'roll) a type of dance music 
that was especially popular in the 1950s 2 be 
the new rock 'n' roll to now be the most 
fashionable and popular activity 

'rock star noun [C] MUSIC a famous rock mu- 
sician 

rocky /'roki/ adjective GEOLOGY with lots of 
rocks a rocky beach 

rod /rod/ noun |C] a thin, straight pole a fishing 
rod © The concrete is strengthened with steel 
rods. 


rode /roud/ past tense of ride 
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rodent 


rodent /'rood^nt/ noun [C] an animal with long, 
sharp teeth, such as a mouse or rabbit 


rodeo /‘raudiau/ noun [C] SPORT a competition 
in which people show their skill at riding wild 
horses and catching cows 

roe /rau/ noun |U] FOOD fish eggs 

rogue /roog/ adjective [always before noun] not 


behaving in the way that is expected or 
wanted a rogue state o rogue cells 


play a role e an active/central/key/lead- 
ing/major role e in a role e sb's role as sth e 
sb/sth's role in (doing) sth 


orole /roul/ noun [C] 1 [PURPOSE] the job someone 
or something has in a particular situation 
This part of the brain plays an important role 
in learning. 2 [PLAY/FILM| a part in a play or film 
In his latest film, he plays the role of a violent 
gangster. DSee also: title role 


irole model noun [C] someone you try to be- 
have like because you admire them Jane is 
such a good role model for her younger sister. 


role-play /'roul,plei/ noun (C, U] EDUCATION pre- 
tending to be someone else, especially as part 
of learning a new skill 


roll? /raul/ verb 1 roll (sth) across/around/over, etc 
to move somewhere by turning in a circular 
direction, or to make something move this 
way The ball rolled through the goalkeeper's 
legs. o She rolled over onto her side. 2 roll down/ 
in/off, etc to move somewhere smoothly Tears 
rolled down her face. 3 [T] to turn something 
around itself to make the shape of a ball or 
tube fo roll a cigarette 4 roll your eyes to move 
your eyes so that they are looking up, usually 
to show surprise or disapproval 5 be rolling in 
it informal to be very rich See also: set/start the 
ball rolling 
roll in phrasal verb to arrive in large numbers 
She only set up the business last year and al- 
ready the money's rolling in. 
roll sth up phrasal verb to fold something 
around itself to make the shape of a ball or 
tube, or to make a piece of clothing shorter to 
roll up your sleeves/trouser legs o to roll up a 
carpet 2 Opposite unroll 
roll up phrasal verb informal to arrive some- 
where, usually late By the time Jim rolled up, 
the party had almost finished. 


roll? /ravl/ noun [C] 1 [ROUND OBJECT] something 
that has been turned around itself into a 
round shape like a tube a roll of film o a roll 
of toilet paper 2 FOOD a small loaf of bread for 
one person Would you like a roll and butter 
with your soup? 3 [List] a list of names the elec- 
toral roll 4 [SOUND] a long, deep sound a roll 
of thunder o a drum roll 5 be on a roll infor- 
mal to be having a successful period We were 
on a roll, winning our fourth game in a row. 
S See also: rock 'n' roll, toilet roll 


roller /‘ravla'/ noun [C] a piece of equipment in 
the shape of a tube which is rolled around or 
over something She uses rollers to curl her 
hair. 


Rollerblades /'roulobleidz/ noun [plural] trade- 


mark (also in-line skates) SPORT boots with a 
single line of wheels on the bottom, used for 


O= Important words to learn 


moving across the ground erollerblading noun 
[U] Lots of people go rollerblading in Central 
Park. SSee colour picture Sports 1 on page Centre 14 


roller coaster /.roulo'kousto'/ noun [C] an ex- 
citing entertainment which is like a fast train 
that goes up and down very steep slopes 


'roller skate noun [C] SPORT a boot with wheels 
on the bottom, used for moving across the 
ground eroller skating noun [U] 


'rolling pin noun [C] a kitchen tool shaped like 
a tube that you roll over pastry to make it 
thinner before cooking See colour picture The 
Kitchen on page Centre 2 


ROM  /rpm/ noun [U] COMPUTING abbreviation for 
read only memory: a type of computer mem- 
ory which holds information that can be used 
but not changed or added to >Compare RAM 


Roman! /'roomon/ adjective relating to ancient 
Rome or its empire Roman remains 

roman? /'rəu.mən/ adjective LANGUAGE de- 
scribes the ordinary style of printed writing 
in which the letters are vertical 

Roman? /'roomon/ noun [C] someone who lived 
in ancient Rome or its empire 


Roman 'Catholic adjective RELIGION related to 
the part of the Christian religion that has the 
Pope (= a very important priest) as its leader 
eRoman Catholic noun [C] eRoman Catholicism 
noun [U] the beliefs of the Roman Catholic 
religion 


find/look for romance e a romance blossoms 
ea whirlwind romance e a holiday romance 
e the romance between sb and sb e sb's 
romance with sb 


romance /rou'mzns/ noun 1 [LOVE] [C, U] an ex- 
citing relationship of love between two people, 
often a short one They got married last Septem- 
ber after a whirlwind romance. 2 LITERA- 
TURE [C] a story about love 3 [EXCITEMENT] [U] a 
feeling of excitement or exciting danger the ro- 
mance of the sea 


Roman "numeral noun [C] MATHEMATICS a let- 
ter that represents a number in the Roman 
system in which I is 1, II is 2, V is 5, etc My 
watch has Roman numerals. 


romantic! /rau'mentik/ adjective 1 [LOVE] relat- 
ing to exciting feelings of love a romantic din- 
ner for two 2 LITERATURE relating to a story 
about love romantic fiction o a romantic 
comedy 3 [DEAS] thinking that things are better 
than they really are, and that things are pos- 
sible which are not a romantic view of the 
world 
eromantically adverb 


romantic? /roo'mentik/ noun [C] someone who 
thinks that things are better than they really 
are, and that things are possible which are not 


romanticize (also UK -ise) /roo'mzntisaiz/ 
verb [T] to make something seem much better 
or exciting than it really is a romanticized 
image of married life 

romp /romp/ verb romp around/in/through, etc to 
run around in a happy, energetic way The chil- 
dren were romping around in the garden. 
eromp noun [C] 
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o«room! /ru:m, rum/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


oroof /ru:f/ noun 1 [C] the surface that covers the 
top of a building or vehicle a flat/sloping roof 
o He climbed onto the roof. 2 the roof of your 
mouth the top part of the inside of your mouth 
3 a roof over your head somewhere to live 
4 go through the roof If the level of some- 
thing, especially a price, goes through the 
roof, it increases very quickly. 5 hit the roof 
informal to become very angry and start 
shouting Jf I’m late again he'll hit the roof. 

roofing /'u:fi/ noun [U] material used to 
make a roof 

rooftop /'ru:ftop/ noun [C] the top of a roof 
a view across the city rooftops 

rook /ruk/ noun [C] a large, black bird that lives 
in Europe 

rookie /'roki/ noun [C] mainly US someone who 


has only recently started doing a job or activ- 
ity and so has no experience a rookie cop 


leave/make room e take up room e room for 
sb/sth 


BUILDING] [C] a part of 
the inside of a building, which is separated 
from other parts by walls, floors, and ceilings 
a hotel room 2 [SPACE] [U] space for things to fit 
into Is there enough room for all of us in your 
car? o Can everyone move up a bit to make 
room for these people? |+ to do sth) There's 
hardly enough room to move in here. 3 room 
for sth a possibility for something to happen 
His work isn't bad but there's still some room 
for improvement. See also: changing room, 
chat room, dining room, drawing room, dressing 
room, elbow room, emergency room, living room, 
locker room, men's room, operating room, sitting 
room, waiting room 


room? /ru:m, rom/ verb room with sb US to 
share a bedroom with someone, usually at 
college 


roommate /'ru:mmeit/ noun [C] 1 [ROOM] some- 
one who you share a room with 2 [HOME 
(UK housemate/flatmate) someone who you 
share your home with 

'room ‚service noun [U] in a hotel, room serv- 


ice is when someone serves you food and 
drink in your room 


roomy /'ru:mi/ adjective having a lot of space 
It looks small, but it's really quite roomy inside. 

roost /ru:st/ noun [C] 1 a place where birds go 
to rest or sleep 2 rule the roost to be the per- 
son who makes all the decisions in a group 


rooster /'ru:sta'/ noun [C] a male chicken 


o«root! /ru:t/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY the part of a 


plant that grows under the ground and gets 
water and food from the soil 2 ANATOMY, 
BIOLOGY the part of a hair or tooth that is un- 
der the skin 3See picture at tooth 3 the root of 
sth the cause of something, usually something 
bad the root of all evil DSee also: grass roots 4 
MATHEMATICS The root of a particular number 
is another number which, when multiplied by 
itself one or more times, equals the first num- 
ber. 2See: square root, cube root 


root? /ru:t/ verb 
root about/around (sth) phrasal verb to search 


for something, especially by looking through 
other things She was rooting around in her 
drawer for a pencil. 

root for sb phrasal verb informal to show sup- 
port for someone who is in a competition or 
who is doing something difficult Good luck! 
We're all rooting for you. 

be rooted in sth phrasal verb to be based on 
something or caused by something Most 
prejudices are rooted in ignorance. 

root sth/sb out phrasal verb to find and get rid 
of the thing or person that is causing a prob- 
lem Jt is our aim to root out corruption. 


iroot hair noun [C] BIOLOGY a thin part like a 
hair that grows from the roots of plants and 
takes in water and food 


roots /ru:ts/ noun [plural] where someone or 
something originally comes from the roots of 
modern jazz 

rope’ /roup/ noun |C, U] 1 very thick string 
made from twisted thread 2 be on the ropes 
mainly US to be doing badly and likely to fail 
His career is on the ropes. 3 learn/know the 
ropes to learn/know how to do a job or activ- 
ity See also: at the end’ of your tether, jump rope, 
skipping rope 

rope? /roup/ verb [T] to tie things together with 
rope 
rope sb in phrasal verb informal to persuade 
someone to help you with something, espe- 
cially when they do not want to 

rosé /'rouzei/ (5) /rou'ze/ noun [U] FOOD pink 
wine 

rosary /'rouzri/ noun [C] RELIGION a string of 
beads (= small, round balls) that is used to 
count prayers in the Catholic religion 

rose" /rooz/ noun [|C] a flower with a pleasant 
smell and thorns (= sharp points on the stem), 
that grows on a bush 

rose? /rouz/ past tense of rise 


rosemary /'rouznvri/ noun [U] FOOD a herb that 
grows as a bush with thin, pointed leaves 


rosette /rou'zet/ noun |C] 1 [PRIZE] UK (US ribbon) 
a decoration made of coloured cloth, which is 
given as a prize 2 [Pourrics] UK a decoration 
made of coloured cloth in the shape of a rose, 

ow political support for someone 


draw up/organize a roster e a roster of sth 


eon a roster 


roster /'rost»/ noun [C] 1 [PLAN] a plan which 
shows who must do which jobs and when they 
must do them a staff roster 2 [List] a list of 
names of people who belong to a team or or- 
ganization 


rostrum /'rpstram/ noun [C] a raised surface 
which someone stands on to make a speech or 
receive a prize 


rosy /'rouzi/ adjective 1 [PINK] Rosy faces are a 
healthy pink colour. rosy cheeks 2 [POSITIVE] very 
positive and happy The future looks rosy. 


rot’ /rvt/ verb |I, T) rotting, past rotted If vege- 
table or animal substances rot, they decay, 
and if something rots them, it makes them 
decay. Sugar rots your teeth. © the smell of 
rotting fish 
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rot? /rot/ noun |U] 1 decay There was rot in the 
woodwork. 2 the rot sets in UK If the rot sets 
in, a situation starts to get worse. 3 stop the 
rot UK to do something to prevent a situation 
from continuing to get worse 


rota /'rooto/ noun [C] UK (UK/US roster) a plan 
which shows who must do which jobs and 
when they must do them 


rotary /'rootri/ adjective [always before noun] 
moving in a circular direction 


rotate /rou'teit/ verb |I, T] 1 [TURN] to turn in a 
circular direction, or to make something turn 
ina circular direction The television rotates for 
viewing at any angle. 2 |CHANGE] to change from 
one person or thing to another in a regular 
order Farmers usually rotate their crops to im- 
prove the soil. erotation /rou'terf*n/ noun [C, U] 
the rotation of the Earth o crop rotation 


rotten /'ot»n/ adjective 1 FOOD Rotten veget- 
able or animal substances are decaying. rotten 
eggs 2 informal very bad rotten weather 


rottweiler /'rotwailo/ noun [C] a type of large, 
powerful dog 


o«rough' /raf/ adjective 1 [NOT SMOOTH] A rough 
surface is not smooth. rough hands o rough 
ground 2 [APPROXIMATE] approximate a rough 
estimate o Can you give me a rough idea of 
the cost? 3 |FORCEFUL| If the sea or weather is 
rough, there is a lot of strong wind and some- 
times rain. The boat sank in rough seas off 
the Swedish coast. 4 [LL] [never before noun] UK 
ill I feel a bit rough after last night. 5 [DIFFICULT 
difficult or unpleasant She's having a rough 
time at work. 6 [DANGEROUS] dangerous or vio- 
lent a rough part of town o Hockey can be quite 
a rough game. 7 |NOT PERFECT] quickly done and 
not perfect These are just rough sketches. 
8 rough and ready a [NOT PREPARED| produced 
quickly without preparation b [NOT POLITE] not 
very polite or well-educated eroughness noun 
[U] 
rough? /raf/ noun take the rough with the 


smooth UK to accept the unpleasant parts of a 
situation as well as the pleasant parts 


rough? /raf/ adverb livelsleep rough UK to live 
and sleep outside because you have nowhere 
else to live 


rough? /raf/ verb rough it to live in a way that 
is simple and not comfortable 


roughage /'rafid3/ noun [U] FOOD a substance 
in fruit and vegetables that helps you to get 
rid of waste from the body 


roughen / rf»n/ verb |I, T] to become rough or 
to make something become rough Years of 
housework had roughened her hands. 


roughly /'rafli/ adverb 1 [APPROXIMATELY] approx- 
imately There’s been an increase of roughly 
30% since last year. 2 [FORCEFULLY] forcefully or 
violently He pushed us roughly out of the door. 


roulette /ru:'let/ noun [U] a game in which a 
small ball moves around a dish with numbers 
on it, and people try to win money by guessing 
where the ball will stop 

o«round' /raund/ adjective 1 in the shape of a cir- 


cle or ball a round table/window o round eyes 
o a round face 2 round figures/numbers num- 


O= Important words to learn 


bers given to the nearest 10, 100, 1000, etc and 
not as the exact amounts 


o«round? /raund/ UK (UK/US around) adverb, 


preposition 1 {IN A CIRCLE] on all sides of some- 
thing We sat round the table. o She had a scarf 
round her neck. 2 [DIRECTION] to the opposite 
direction She looked round. o Turn the car 
round and let's go home. 3 [TO A PLACE] to or in 
different parts of a place He showed me round 
the flat. 4 [SEVERAL PLACES| from one place or 
person to another Could you pass these forms 
round, please? 5 [visit] to someone's home 
Wendy's coming round this afternoon. 6 |NEAR 
near an area Do you live round here? 7 roun 
about at approximately a time or approxi- 
mately an amount We'll be there round about 
10 o'clock. 8 round and round moving in a circle 
without stopping We drove round and round 
trying to find the hotel. 


round? /raund/ noun [C] 1 first/second/third/etc, 
round a part of a competition He was beaten in 
the first round. 2 [EVENTS] a group of events that 
is part of a series a round of interviews o a 
new round of talks between the two countries 
3 [sits] UK regular visits to a group of people 
or houses to give them something or to see 
them a milk/newspaper round 4 [DRINKS] drinks 
that you buy for a group of people It’s your 
turn to buy the next round. 5 round of applause 
when people clap The crowd gave him a huge 
round of applause. 6 [BULLETS] a bullet or a set 
of bullets to be fired at one time from a gun 
7 round of golf SPORT a game of golf 


round? /raund/ verb [T] to go around something 
They rounded the corner at high speed. 
round sth down pArasal verb MATHEMATICS to 
reduce a number to the nearest whole or 
simple number 
round sth off phrasal verb to end an activity 
in a pleasant way We rounded off the lesson 
with a quiz. 
round sb/sth up phrasal verb to find and bring 
together a group of people or animals The 
police are rounding up the usual suspects. 
round sth up pArasal verb MATHEMATICS to 
increase a number to the nearest whole or 
simple number 


roundabout! /'raundo,baot/ noun [C] 1 ROADS 
UK (US traffic circle) a circular place where 
roads meet and where cars drive around until 
they arrive at the road that they want to turn 
into to go round a roundabout 2 [ENTERTAINMENT| 
UK an entertainment which goes round and 
round while children sit on it 


roundabout? /'raundo,baot/ adjective [always 
before noun] A roundabout way of doing some- 
thing or going somewhere is not the direct 
way. 


rounded /‘raundid/ adjective smooth and 
curved a table with rounded corners 


rounders /'raundoz/ noun [U] SPORT a British 
game in which you try to hit a small ball and 
then run round all four sides of a large square 


rounding /'aondm/ noun [U] MATHEMATICS 
when a number is put up or down to the near- 
est whole number or the nearest hundred, 
thousand, etc 
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O= Important words to learn 


roundly /'raundli/ adverb If you criticize some- 
one or something roundly, you do it very 
strongly. The action was roundly condemned 
by French and German leaders. 


round-the-clock /,aundóo'kIpk/ adjective all 
day and all night round-the-clock nursing care 


round 'trip noun [C] a journey from one place 
to another and back to where you started 


round-trip 'ticket US (UK return) noun [C] a 
ticket that lets you travel to a place and back 
again, for example on a train 


round-up /'raundap/ noun [C] 1 [GROUP] when a 
group of people or animals are found and 
brought together a police round-up 2 [REPORT] a 
short report of all the facts or events relating 
to a subject a news round-up 


rouse /ravz/ verb [T] 1 [CAUSE FEELING] to cause a 
feeling or emotion in someone This issue is 
rousing a lot of public interest. 2 [WAKE UP 
formal to wake someone up He was roused 
from a deep sleep. 


rousing /'ravzin/ adjective making people feel 
excited and proud or ready to take action a 
rousing speech 


rout /raot/ verb [T] to defeat someone com- 
pletely erout noun [C] an election rout 


follow/take a route e plan/work out a route 
e along/on a route e a route between/from/ 
to 


oroute /ru:t/ @ /ru:t, raut/ noun [C] 1 [ROADS] the 


roads or paths you follow to get from one place 
to another place an escape route o Crowds 
gathered all along the route to watch the race. 
2 |METHOD| a method of achieving something A 


university education is seen by many as the best 
route to a good job. DSee also: en route 


get into/have/settle into a routine e sb's 
daily/normal routine e a routine of doing sth 


routine" /ru:'ti:n/ noun 1 [REGULAR ACTIVITY] [C, U] 
the things you regularly do and how and when 
you do them a daily routine o He longed to 
escape the routine of an office job. 2 |PERFORM- 
ANCE] [C] a regular series of movements, jokes, 
etc used in a performance a dance routine 

routine? /ru:'ti:n/ adjective 1 REGULAR] done reg- 
ularly and not unusual a routine procedure 
o routine checks 2 [BORING] done regularly and 
very boring His job is very routine. 

routinely /ru:'ti:nli/ adverb regularly or often 


roving /'roovip/ adjective [always before noun] 
moving around from one place to another 
place a roving reporter 


o«row? /rau/ noun 1 [LNE] [C] a straight line of peo- 


ple or things a row of chairs/houses o My 
students sit at desks in rows for most of the 
time. 2 [SEATS] [C] a line of seats to sit on the 
back/front row o Isn't that Sophie sitting in 
the row behind us? 3 in a row one after another 
without a break He's just won the tournament 
for the fifth year in a row. DSee also: death row 


row? /roo/ verb |I, T] to move a boat or move 


someone in a boat through the water using 
oars (= poles with flat ends) erowing noun |U] 


have a row e an almighty/blazing/heated 
row € a row about/over sth e a row with sb 
ea row between sb and sb 


row? /rao/ noun UK 1 [LOUD ARGUMENT] [C] a loud, 
angry argument a blazing row o The couple 
next door are always having rows. 2 |DISAGREE- 
MENT] [C] a disagreement about a political or 
public situation A row has erupted over 
defence policy. 3 [NOISE] [no plural] very loud 
noise The kids were making a terrible row up- 
stairs. 


rowdy /'raudi/ adjective loud and uncontrolled 
rowdy behaviour © rowdy football fans 

'row house US (UK terraced house) noun [C] 
one of a row of houses that are joined together 

rowing boat UK (US rowboat /'raubsut/) 
noun |C] a small boat moved by oars (= poles 
with flat ends) 


o«royal’ /'roral/ adjective 1 relating to a queen or 


king and their family the British royal family 
o a royal visit 2 Royal used in the UK as part 
of the title of a royal person His Royal High- 
ness, the Duke of York 


royal? /'roial/ noun [C] informal a member of a 
royal family a book about the royals 


royalist /'roialist/ noun [C] POLITICS someone 
who supports the principle of having a King 
or Queen eroyalist adjective 


royalties /'rərltiz/ noun [plural] FINANCE 
money that is paid to a writer, actor, etc each 
time their work is sold or performed He could 
receive as much as $1 million in royalties over 
the next six years. 


royalty /'roiolti/ noun [U] POLITICS the members 
of the royal family 


RPI / a:pi:'ai/ noun [C usually singular] ECONOMICS, 
FINANCE abbreviation for retail price index 


RSI /a:res'ai/ noun [C] HEALTH abbreviation for 
repetitive strain injury: a painful medical con- 
dition which can damage the hands, arms and 
backs of people, especially people who use 
computers 


résumé /'rezomei/ US (UK CV) noun [C] a doc- 
ument which describes your qualifications 
and the jobs that you have done, which you 
send to an employer that you want to work for 


RSVP / a:resvi:'pi:/ used at the end of a written 
invitation to mean 'please answer' RSVP by 
October 9th 


rub? /rab/ verb rubbing, past rubbed 1 [PRESS YOUR 
HANDS] [T] to press your hand or a cloth on a 
surface and move it backwards and forwards 
She rubbed her hands together to warm them. 
o Rub the stain with a damp cloth. 2 rub sth 
into/on, etc to move a substance backwards 
and forwards over a surface so that it covers 
it and goes into it I rubbed some suntan oil on 
her back. o Rub the butter into the flour. 
3 [TOUCH] [I, T] to touch and move against some- 
thing, often causing pain or damage My new 
boots are rubbing against my toes. 4 rub it in 
informal to upset someone by talking to them 
about something which you know they want 
to forget DSee also: rub shoulders (shoulder?) with sb, 
rub sb up the wrong way’ 
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rub off phrasal verb If a quality or character- 
istic of a particular person rubs off, other peo- 
ple begin to have it because they have been 
with that person. His enthusiasm is starting to 
rub off on the rest of us. 

rub sth out phrasal verb UK to remove writing 
from something by rubbing it with a piece of 
rubber or a cloth 


rub? /rab/ noun [C] when you rub something 
[usually singular] Give it a rub and it'll feel 
better. 


rubber /'rabæ/ noun 1 [SUBSTANCE] [U] a strong 
material that bends easily, originally pro- 
duced from the juice of a tropical tree, and 
used to make tyres, boots, etc 2 [PENCIL] [C] UK 
(US eraser) a small object which is used to 
remove pencil marks from paper 2See colour 
picture The Classroom on page Centre 6 


rubber 'band (also UK elastic band) noun [C] a 
thin circle of rubber used to hold things 
together 


rubber 'boot noun [C] US (UK wellies [plural]) 
a large shoe made of rubber that covers your 
foot and part of your leg 


rubber-stamp /,raba'stemp/ verb [T] to offi- 
cially approve a decision or plan without 
thinking very much about it 


rubbery /'rabori/ adjective feeling or bending 
like rubber a rubbery piece of meat 


o»rubbish" /'rabif/ noun [U] mainly UK 1 [WASTE 
things that you throw away because you do 
not want them Our rubbish gets collected on 
Thursdays. o a rubbish dump/ bin 2 [NONSENSE 
something that is nonsense or wrong Ignore 
him, he's talking rubbish. 3 [BAD QUALITY] infor- 
mal something that is of bad quality There's 
so much rubbish on TV. 


rubbish? /'rabıf/ verb [T] to criticize someone 
or something J wish you wouldn't rubbish 
everything about the concert - I really enjoyed 
it! 

rubbish? /'rabıf/ adjective informal disappoint- 


ing or of very bad quality I got a rubbish mark 
for chemistry. 


rubble /'r4bl/ noun [U] pieces of broken bricks 
from a building that has been destroyed a pile 
of rubble 


rubella /ru:'belo/ (also German measles) noun 
[U] HEALTH a disease which causes red spots on 
your skin 


rubric /'ru:brik/ noun [C] a set of instructions or 
an explanation, especially in an examination 
paper or book 


ruby /'u:bi/ noun [C] GEOLOGY a valuable red 
stone which is used in jewellery 


rucksack /'raksæk/ noun [C] UK a bag that you 
carry on your back 2See picture at bag 


rudder /'rado'/ noun [C] a piece of equipment 
that changes the direction of a boat or aircraft 


ruddy /'r4di/ adjective A ruddy face is red. 
ruddy cheeks 


o«rude /ru:d/ adjective 1 


O= Important words to learn 


If someone is slightly rude or behaves with- 
out respect in a way that is funny, you 
might describe them as cheeky (UK): You 
asked your teacher how old she was? That 
was a bit cheeky! 


A more formal alternative to ‘rude’ is the 
world impolite: She asks direct questions 
without being in any way impolite. 

If someone is rude or does not show respect 
to a person who is older or has more 
authority than they do, they might be 
described as impertinent or insolent: It 
was clear that they found his questions 
impertinent. 


The adjective abrasive describes some- 
one’s manner when they are rude and un- 
friendly: I found him rather abrasive. 


A person who is rude and unpleasant is 
sometimes described as uncouth: She 
found him loud-mouthed and uncouth. 


Language which is rude, referring to the 
body in an unpleasant way can be des- 
cribed as vulgar or crude: He told a rather 
vulgar joke over dinner. 


OFFENSIVE] behaving in a 
way which is not polite and upsets other peo- 
ple a rude remark o He complained that a mem- 
ber of staff had been rude to him. |+ to do sth] 
It would be rude to leave without saying good- 
bye. 2 |SEXUAL/TOILET] Rude words or jokes relate 
to sex or going to the toilet. erudely adverb 
erudeness noun [U] DSee also: a rude awakening 


rudiments /‘ru:diments/ noun formal the 
rudiments of sth the most basic parts or prin- 
ciples of something erudimentary 
/,ru:dr'mentrri/ adjective formal very basic 


rueful /‘ru:f*l/ adjective showing slight sadness 
about something but not in a serious way a 
rueful smile eruefully adverb 


ruffle /'4fl/ verb [T] If someone ruffles your 
hair, they rub it gently. He ruffled my hair 
and kissed me. 


rug /rag/ noun |C] 1 [FLOOR] a soft piece of mate- 
rial used to cover the floor The dog was lying 
on the rug in front of the fire. SSee colour picture 
The Living Room on page Centre 4 2 [COVER] UK a 
soft cover that keeps you warm or comfortable 

rugby /‘ragbi/ noun [U] SPORT a sport played by 
two teams with an oval ball and H-shaped 
goals a rugby player DSee colour picture Sports 2 
on page Centre 15 


rugged /'ragid/ adjective 1 [LAND] If an area of 
land is rugged, it looks rough and has lots of 
rocks. a rugged coastline 2 [MAN] If a man 
looks rugged, his face looks strong and attrac- 
tive. a rugged face 


ruin’ /'ru:n/ verb [T] 1 [SPOL] to spoil or destroy 
something [often passive] They were late and the 
dinner was ruined. 2 |LosiNG| to cause someone 
to lose all their money or their job Jf the news- 
papers get hold of this story they'll ruin him. 

ruin? /'ru:mn/ noun 1 [DESTRUCTION] [U] the destruc- 
tion of something Fonthill Abbey fell into 
ruin 10 years after it was built. 2 [BROKEN BUILD- 
ING] [C] the broken parts that are left from an 
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orule? /ru:l/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


old building or town Thousand of tourists wan- 
der around these ancient ruins every year. 
3 [LOSING EVERYTHING] [U] when someone loses 
everything such as all their money or their 
job The collapse of the bank has left many peo- 
ple in financial ruin. 4 bellie in ruins to be in 
a very bad state T'he war left one million people 
dead and the country in ruins. 


apply/break/enforce/establish a rule e a 
rule forbids/prohibits sth e a strict/ 
unwritten rule e a rule against sth 


INSTRUCTION] [C] an official in- 
struction about what you must or must not do 
to break (= not obey) the rules. o to obey/ 
follow the rules o You can't smoke at school, 
it's against the rules (= not allowed). 2 [LEADER 
[U] when someone is in control of a country 
military rule o There have been reports of im- 
mense human suffering under his rule. 
3 [USUAL WAY] [no plural] the usual way something 
is an exception to the rule o Workers in the 
North are, as a rule, paid less than those in 
the South. 4 [PRINCIPLE] [C] a principle of a sys- 
tem, such as a language or science the rules of 
grammar 5 a rule of thumb a way of calculat- 
ing something, which is not exact but which 


'rummage sale US (UK jumble sale) noun [C] 
a sale of old items, especially clothes, usually 
to make money for an organization 


fuel/spark/spread/start rumours e deny/ 
dismiss/hear rumours e a rumour circu- 
lates/goes around e a persistent/strong/ 
unconfirmed rumour e a rumour about/of 
sth 


rumour’ UK (US rumor) /'ru:ma'/ noun [C] a fact 
that a lot of people are talking about although 
they do not know if it is true to spread 
rumours o to deny rumours [+ (that) I heard 
a rumour that you were leaving. 


rumour? UK (US rumor) /'ru:ma‘/ verb be ru- 
moured If a fact is rumoured, people are talk- 
ing about it although they do not know if it is 
true. [+ (that)] It’s rumoured that the company 
director is about to resign. [+ to do sth] The com- 
pany is rumoured to be in financial difficulty. 


rump /ramp/ noun [C] the area above an ani- 
mal's back legs 


rumpled /'rampld/ adjective Rumpled clothes 
or sheets are untidy because they have folds 
in them. 


will help you to be correct enough 6 bend/O*run' /ran/ verb running, past tense ran, past par- 


stretch the rules to allow someone to do some- 
thing which is not usually allowed We don't 
usually let students take books home, but I'll 
bend the rules on this occasion. >See also: 
ground rules 


rule? /ru:l/ verb |I, T] 1 LAW to make an official 
legal decision [+ (that)] The judge ruled that it 
was wrong for a 16-year-old girl to be held in 
an adult prison. 2 POLITICS to be in control of 
somewhere, usually a country [often passive] 
They were ruled for many years by a dictator. 
o the ruling party See also: rule the roost 
rule sb/sth out phrasal verb to decide that 
something or someone is not suitable for a 
particular purpose, or to decide that some- 
thing is impossible The police have not ruled 
him out as a suspect. 


ruler /‘ru:la'/ noun [C] 1 [LEADER] the leader of a 
country 2 [MEASURING] a flat, straight stick 
which is used to measure things SSee colour 
picture The Classroom on page Centre 6 


ruling /'ru:lm/ noun [C] LAW an official legal de- 
cision, usually made by a judge 

rum /ram/ noun [C, U] FOOD a strong, alcoholic 
drink made from sugar 


rumble /'rambl/ verb [I] to make a deep, long 
sound The smell of cooking made his stomach 
rumble. erumble noun [no plural] the distant 
rumble of thunder 


rumbling /‘ramblin/ noun [C] a deep, long 
sound the rumbling of a train passing by 


rumblings /‘ramblinz/ noun [plural] signs that 
people are angry about something rumblings 
of discontent 


rummage /'ramid3/ verb rummage around/in/ 
through, etc to search inside something and 
move things around I found him rummaging 
through my drawers. 


ticiple run 1 [MOVE FAST] [I, T] to move on your 
feet at a faster speed than walking He ran 
away when I tried to pick him up. {+ to do sth] 
We had to run to catch up with him. o I run 
about three miles every morning. 2 [ORGANIZE] [T] 
to organize or control something She ran her 
own restaurant for five years. 3 run sb/sth to/ 
down, etc to take someone or something some- 
where, usually by car Could you run me to the 
station this afternoon? 4 [WORKING] |I, T] If a piece 
of equipment is running, it is switched on and 
working, and if you run it, you switch it on 
and make it work. The engine is running more 
smoothly now. 5 COMPUTING |T] If you run a 
computer program, you use it on your com- 
puter. Did you run a virus check this morning? 
6 [TRAVELLING] [I] If trains or buses are running, 
they are available to travel on. The buses only 
run until 11 p.m. 7 [LIQUID] [I] If liquid runs 
somewhere, it flows. Tears ran down her face. 
8 [PUBLISH] [T] to publish something in a news- 
paper or magazine All the papers are running 
this story on the front page. 9 run a bath UK to 
fill a bath with water so that it is ready to use 
10 run sth along/over/through, etc sth to move 
something along, over, or through something 
else She ran her fingers through her hair. 
11 run through/down/along, etc If something 
long and narrow runs somewhere, it is in that 
position. There are wires running across the 
floor. 12 [CONTINUE] [I] If a play, film, etc runs for 
a period of time, it continues that long. 13 run 
in sb's/the family If a quality, ability, disease, 
etc runs in the family, many members of the 
family have it. A love of animals runs in our 
family. 14 [COLOUR] [I] If a colour runs, it comes 
out of some material when it is washed. 15 be 
running at sth to be at a particular level Infla- 
tion is now running at 5.8%. DSee also: cast/run 
your/an eye! over sth, run the gauntlet, run riot’, run 
out of steam’, run wild' 

run across sb phrasal verb to meet someone 
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you know when you are not expecting to I ran 
across Jim in town the other day. 

run after sb/sth phrasal verb to chase someone 
or something that is moving away from you 
run around phrasal verb to be very busy doing 
a lot of different things I’m exhausted, I've been 
running around all morning. 

run away phrasal verb to secretly leave a place 
because you are unhappy there fo run away 
from home 

run sth by sb phrasal verb to tell someone 
about something so that they can give their 
opinion about it Can I run something by you, 
Sam? 

run sb/sth down pArasal verb informal to crit- 
icize someone or something, often unfairly 
run for sth phrasal verb POLITICS to compete in 
an election He's running for mayor again this 
year. 

run into sb phrasal verb to meet someone you 
know when you are not expecting to J ran into 
Emma on my way home. 

run into sth phrasal verb 1 [HiT] to hit some- 
thing while you are driving a vehicle He skid- 
ded and ran into a tree. 2 [REACH A LEVEL] If an 
amount runs into thousands, millions, etc, it 
reaches that level. 3 [PROBLEMS] If you run into 
difficulties, you begin to experience them. to 
run into trouble 

run off phrasal verb informal to leave some- 
where unexpectedly He ran off with all my 
money. 

run on sth phrasal verb If a machine runs on 
a supply of power, it uses that power to work. 
The scanner runs on mains electricity and 
batteries. 

run out phrasal verb 1 [USE] to use all of some- 
thing so that there is none left I’ve nearly run 
out of money. 2 [BE USED] If a supply of some- 
thing runs out, there is none left because it 
has all been used. Come on, time is running 
out. 

run sb/sth over phrasal verb to hit someone or 
something with a vehicle and drive over them, 
injuring or killing them He was run over by a 
bus as he crossed the road. 

run through sth phrasal verb to repeat some- 
thing in order to practise it or to make sure 
that it is correct I just need to run through my 
speech one more time. 

run sth up phrasal verb If you run up a debt, 
you do things which cause you to owe a large 
amount of money. 

run up against sth phrasal verb If you run up 
against problems or difficulties, you begin to 
experience them. 


o«run? /ran/ noun 1 SPORT [C] when you move on 


your feet at a speed faster than walking as a 
sport [usually singular] to go for a run 2 
SPORT [C] in cricket or baseball, a single point 
to score a run 3 a dummylpractice/trial run when 
you do something to practise it before the real 
time 4 a run of sth when something happens 
several times without something different 
happening during that period a run of 10 
games without a win o a run of good/bad 
luck 5 [C] a period of performances of a play, 
film, etc 6 be on the run to be trying to avoid 
being caught, especially by the police 7 make 
a run for it informal to suddenly run fast in 
order to escape from somewhere 8 in the long/ 


O= Important words to learn 


short run at a time that is far away or near in 
the future 


runaway’ /'rano,wer/ adjective [always before 
noun] 1 a runaway success/victory/winner, etc 
something good that happens very quickly or 
easily 2 A runaway vehicle is moving away 
from somewhere without anyone controlling 
it. a runaway car/train 


runaway? /'rano,wei/ noun [C] someone who 
has secretly left a place because they are un- 
happy there teenage runaways 


run-down  /.a4n'daon/ adjective Run-down 
buildings or areas are in very bad condition. 
a run-down housing estate 


rundown /'randaun/ noun [no plural] a report of 
the main facts relating to a subject He gave us 
a rundown on what happened at the meeting. 


rung! /ran/ noun 1 [C] one of the horizontal 
parts across a ladder (= structure for climbing 
up) 2 the first/highest/next, etc rung of the 
ladder the first, highest, next, etc position, 
especially in society or in a job She's on the 
bottom rung of the management ladder. 


rung? /ran/ past participle of ring? 


run-in /‘ranin/ noun |C] informal an argument 
to have a run-in with someone 


runner /'rano'/ noun 1 SPORT [C] someone who 
runs, usually in competitions a long-distance 
runner 2 drug/gun runner someone who takes 
drugs or guns illegally from one place to 
another 2See also: front-runner 


runner 'bean UK (US 'runner bean) noun [C] 
FOOD a long, flat, green bean 


runner-up / ranor'Ap/ noun [C] plural runners- 
up SPORT someone who finishes in second 
position in a competition 


running! /‘ranin/ noun [U] 1 SPORT the sport of 
moving on your feet at a speed faster than 
walking J go running three times a week. 
o running shoes DSee colour picture Sports 1 on 
page Centre 14 2 the activity of controlling or 
looking after something He has recently 
handed over the day-to-day running of the 
museum to his daughter. o running costs 


running? /‘ranin/ adjective 1 [always before 
noun] continuing for a long time a running 
battle o a running joke 2 second/third, etc day! 
week, etc running If something happens for the 
second/third, etc day/week, etc running, it 
happens on that number of regular occasions 
without changing. He's won the Championship 
for the fifth year running. 3 running water If a 
place has running water, it has a working 
water system. 


runny /'rani/ adjective 1 A runny substance is 
more liquid than usual. runny egg 2 runny nose 
HEALTH If you have a runny nose, your nose is 
producing liquid all the time. 

run-of-the-mill /;4novóo'mil/ adjective ordi- 
nary and not special or exciting in any way He 
gave a fairly run-of-the-mill speech. 

run-up /'ranap/ noun the run-up to sth UK the 
period of time before an event Sales increased 
by 15% in the run-up to Christmas. 


runway /'ranweri/ noun [C] a large road that air- 
craft use to land on or to start flying from 
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O= Important words to learn 


rupture /'4ptfo/ verb |I, T] If you rupture 
something, you break or tear it, and if some- 
thing ruptures, it breaks or tears. He fell and 
ruptured a ligament in his knee. erupture noun 
[C] 

rural /'roor*l/ adjective relating to the country- 
side and not to towns a rural area 


ruse /ru:z/ noun [C] a way of deceiving someone 
so that they do something that you want them 
to do [+ to do sth] The story was just a ruse to 
get her out of the house. 


o«rush' /raf/ verb 1 [HURRY] |I, T] to hurry or move 
quickly somewhere, or to make someone or 
something hurry or move quickly somewhere 
We rushed out into the street to see what all 
the noise was. o The UN has rushed medical 
supplies to the war zone. |+ to do sth] We had 
to rush to catch the bus. 2 rush to do sth to do 
something quickly and enthusiastically His 
friends rushed to congratulate him after the 
ceremony. 3 [FORCE ACTION] [T] to make someone 


do something more quickly than they want to 
do it [+ into + doing sth] 7 refuse to be rushed 
into making a decision. 


a frantic/headlong/last-minute/mad rush 
earush for sth 


rush? /raf/ noun [no plural] 1 [MOVEMENT] when 
something suddenly moves somewhere 
quickly a rush of air 2 [ACTIVITY] a lot of things 
happening or a lot of people trying to do some- 
thing [+ to do sth] There was a mad rush to get 
tickets for the concert. 3 [HURRY] when you have 
to hurry or move somewhere quickly I’m sorry 
I can't talk now, I’m in a rush. 


rushes /rafiz/ noun [plural] tall plants that grow 
near water 


'rush hour noun [C, U] the time when a lot of 
people are travelling to or from work and so 
roads and trains are very busy the morning/ 
evening rush hour 


rust /rast/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a dark orange 
substance that you get on metal when it has 
been damaged by air and water erust verb |l, T] 


rustic /'4stik/ adjective simple and old-fash- 
ioned in style in a way that is typical of the 
countryside 


rustle /'rsl/ verb |I, T] If things such as paper 
or leaves rustle, or if you rustle them, they 
move about and make a soft, dry sound. Out- 
side, the trees rustled in the wind. 
rustle up sth phrasal verb to produce some- 
thing very quickly J managed to rustle up a 
meal from the bits and pieces I found in his 
fridge. 

rusty /'rasti/ adjective 1 [METAL] Rusty metal has 
rust (- an orange substance) on its surface. 
rusty nails 2 [SKILL] If a skill you had is now 
rusty, it is not now good because you have 
forgotten it. My French is a bit rusty. 


rut /rat/ noun 1 in a rut in a bad situation where 
you do the same things all the time, or where 
it is impossible to make progress He seems to 
be stuck in a rut at the moment. 2 |C] a deep, 
narrow mark in the ground made by a wheel 


ruthless /'ru:0los/ adjective not caring if you 
hurt or upset other people when you try to get 
what you want ruthless ambition o a ruthless 
dictator eruthlessly adverb eruthlessness noun 
[u] 

rye /rai/ noun [U] FOOD a plant that has grains 
which are used to make things such as bread 


and whisky (= strong alcoholic drink) rye 
bread 
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S, S /es/ the nineteenth letter of the alphabet 


the Sabbath /'sæbə9/ noun RELIGION a day of 
the week that many religious groups use for 
prayer and rest 


sabbatical /sa'betik*l/ noun [C, U] EDUCATION a 
period when a university teacher does not do 
their usual work and instead travels or studies 
He was on sabbatical last year. 


sabotage /'sæbəta:3/ verb [T] 1 [DAMAGE] to dam- 
age or destroy something in order to prevent 
an enemy from using it Rebels sabotaged the 
roads and bridges. 2 [PREVENT SUCCESS] to spoil 
someone’s plans or efforts in order to prevent 
them from being successful She tried to sabo- 
tage my chances of getting the job. esabotage 
noun [U] an act of sabotage 


sac /sxk/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a part in an animal 
or plant that is like a small bag 


saccharin /'sekorm/ noun [U] FOOD a sweet, 
chemical substance that is used in food in- 
stead of sugar 


sachet /'sz[ei/ © /sæ'fe1/ noun [C] a small bag 
containing a small amount of something 
sachets of sugar and coffee powder 


sack! /sek/ noun 1 |C] a large bag made of 
paper, plastic, or cloth and used to carry or 
store things 2 the sack UK When someone gets 
the sack or is given the sack, they are told to 
leave their job. He got the sack from his last 
job. 

sack? /szxk/ verb |T] UK to tell someone to leave 
their job, usually because they have done 
something wrong He was sacked for being late. 


sacrament /'sekromont/ noun [C] RELIGION an 
important religious ceremony in the Christian 
Church the sacrament of marriage 


sacred /'seikrid/ adjective 1 RELIGION relating to 
a religion or considered to be holy sacred 
music o a sacred object 2 too important to be 
changed or destroyed I don't work at weekends 
my private time is sacred. 


make (great/huge) sacrifices e sacrifices for 
sb/sth e the sacrifice of sth 


sacrifice! /'sekrifais/ noun [C, U] 1 something 
valuable that you give up in order to achieve 
something, or the act of giving it up Sometimes 
you have to make sacrifices to succeed. 2 
RELIGION something offered to a god in a relig- 
ious ceremony, especially an animal that is 
killed, or the act of offering it See also: self- 
sacrifice 


sacrifice? /'sekrifais/ verb [T] 1 to give up 
something that is valuable to you in order to 
achieve something There are thousands of men 
ready to sacrifice their lives for their country. 
2 RELIGION to kill an animal and offer it to a 
god in a religious ceremony 


o«sad /szd/ adjective sadder, saddest 1 [NOT HAPPY| 


O= Important words to learn 


sacrilege /'sekrilid3/ noun [U, no plural] when 


you treat something that is holy or important 
without respect 


sacrosanct /'sekrausenkt/ adjective formal too 


important to be changed or destroyed Human 
life is sacrosanct. 


Unhappy and miserable mean the same as 
‘sad’: She'd had a very unhappy childhood. 
e I just woke up feeling miserable. 


If someone is upset, they are unhappy be- 
cause something bad has happened: They'd 
had an argument and she was still upset 
about it. e Mike got very upset when I told 
him the news. 


If someone is broken-hearted or heart- 
broken they are very sad because someone 
they love has ended a relationship with 
them: She was broken-hearted when 
Richard left. 


If someone is devastated or distraught, 
they are extremely upset: She was devas- 
tated when he died. e The missing child's 
distraught parents made an emotional 
appeal for information on TV. 


The adjective depressed is often used 
when someone is very unhappy for a long 
time: She became deeply depressed after her 
husband died. 


unhappy or making you feel unhappy J was 
very sad when our cat died. o a sad book/movie 
[+ that] It’s a bit sad that you'll miss our wed- 
ding. [+ to do sth] I was sad to see him go. 2 [NOT 
SATISFACTORY] [always before noun] not pleasant or 
satisfactory The sad truth is that we’ve failed. 
3 [Nor FASHIONABLE] UK informal boring or not 
fashionable You enjoy reading timetables? You 
sad man! esadness noun [U] 


sadden /'szd’n/ verb [T] formal to make some- 


one feel sad or disappointed [often passive] We 
were saddened by his death. 


saddle" /'sedl/ noun [C] 1 SPORT a leather seat 


that you put on a horse so that you can ride it 
DSee colour picture Sports 1 on page Centre 14 2 a 
seat on a bicycle or motorcycle 


saddle? /'szdl/ (also saddle up) verb |I, T] SPORT 


to put a saddle on a horse 

saddle sb with sth phrasal verb to give some- 
one a job or problem which will cause them a 
lot of work or difficulty 


saddo /'sedov/ noun |C] UK informal someone, 


especially a man, who is boring and not fash- 
ionable and has no friends 


sadistic /so'distik/ adjective getting pleasure 


from being cruel or violent sadistic behaviour 
o a sadistic murderer esadist /'seidist/ noun [C] 
someone who gets pleasure from being cruel 
or violent esadism /'seidizem/ noun [U] 


sadly /'szdli/ adverb 1 [NOT HAPPY] in a sad way 


She shook her head sadly. 2 |NOT SATISFACTORY] in 
a way that is not satisfactory Enthusiasm has 
been sadly lacking these past few months at 
work. 3 [SORRY| used to say that you are sorry 
something is true Sadly, the marriage did not 
last. 
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O= Important words to learn 


sae, SAE / eser'i:/ noun [C] UK abbreviation for 
stamped addressed envelope or self-addressed 
envelope: an envelope that you put a stamp 
and your own address on and send to someone 
so that they can send you something back 


safari /so'fa:ri/ noun |C, U] a journey, usually to 
Africa, to see or hunt wild animals She is on 
safari in Kenya. 

o«safe' /seif/ adjective 1 [NOT DANGEROUS] not dan- 
gerous or likely to cause harm a safe driver 
o Air travel is generally quite safe. o We live in 
a safe neighbourhood. |+ to do sth] Js it safe to 
drink the water here? DOpposite unsafe 2 [NOT 
HARMED] not harmed or damaged She returned 
safe and sound (- not harmed in any way). 
3 [NOT IN DANGER] not in danger or likely to be 
harmed During the daylight hours we're safe 
from attack. 4 safe to say If it is safe to say 
something, you are sure it is correct. I think 
it's safe to say that he'll be the next president. 
5 a safe place; somewhere safe a place where 
something will not be lost or stolen It’s very 
valuable so put it somewhere safe. 6 play (it) 
safe informal to be careful and not take risks 
esafely adverb Make sure you drive safely. e I 
can safely say (= I am certain) I have never 
met anyone as rude as him. 2See also: a safe bet? 

safe? /seif/ noun [C] a strong metal box or cup- 
board with locks where you keep money, 
jewellery, and other valuable things 

safeguard' /'seifga:d/ verb [T] to protect some- 
thing from harm a plan to safeguard public 
health 
safeguard against sth phrasal verb to do 
things that you hope will stop something 
unpleasant from happening A good diet will 
safeguard against disease. 

safeguard? /'seifga:d/ noun [C] a law, rule, or 
system that protects people or things from 
being harmed or lost 

safe 'haven noun [C] a place where someone 
is safe from danger 


‚Safe 'sex noun [U] HEALTH when people have sex 
using a condom (= a thin rubber covering that 
a man wears on his penis) so that they do not 
catch a disease 


ensure/guarantee sb's safety e safety is 
paramount 


o«safety /'seifti/ noun [U] 1 [BEING SAFE] when you 
are safe food/road safety o The hostages were 
led to safety (= to a safe place). o a safety valve 
2 [How SAFE SOMETHING IS] how safe something is 
Safety at the factory has been improved. >See 
Common Learner Error at security 


'safety belt noun [C] a piece of equipment that 
keeps you fastened to your seat when you are 
travelling in a vehicle Please fasten your 
safety belt for take-off. 

'safety inet noun [C] 1 [SYSTEM] a plan or system 
that will help you if you get into a difficult 
situation Legal aid provides a safety net for 
people who can't afford a lawyer. 2 
that will catch someone if they fall from a high 
place 


safety pin noun [C] a pin with a round cover 
that fits over the sharp end 


saffron /'szfron/ noun [U] FOOD a yellow pow- 
der that is used as a spice 


Sag /sxg/ verb [I] sagging, past sagged 1 [SINK] to 
sink or bend down Our mattress sags in the 
middle. 2 [BECOME WEAKER] informal to become 
weaker or less successful a sagging economy 


saga /'sa:go/ noun [|C] LITERATURE a long story 
about a lot of people or events 


sagacious /so'geifos/ adjective literary having 
or showing understanding and the ability to 
make good decisions and judgments 


sage /seid3/ noun 1 FOOD [U] a herb whose 
leaves are used to give flavour to food 2 [C] 
literary a wise person 


Sagittarius / sxd31'tearias/ noun [C, U] the sign 
of the zodiac which relates to the period of 
22 November - 22 December, or a person born 
during this period 


said /sed/ past of say 


sail" /seil/ verb 1 [TRAVEL] [I] to travel in a boat or 
a ship We sailed to Malta. 2 [CONTROL BOAT] |I, T] 
to control a boat that has no engine and is 
pushed by the wind She sailed the small boat 
through the storm. 3 [START JOURNEY] [I] When a 
ship sails, it starts its journey, and if people 
sail from a particular place or at a particular 
time, they start their journey. This ship sails 
weekly from Florida to the Bahamas. 4 sail 
over/past/through, etc to move quickly through 
the air The ball sailed past me. 
sail through (sth) phrasal verb to succeed very 
easily, especially in a test or competition She 
sailed through her exams. 


sail? /seil/ noun 1 [C] a large piece of material 
that is fixed to a pole on a boat to catch the 
wind and make the boat move 2 set sail to start 
a journey by boat or ship 


sailboat /'seilbout/ noun [C] US a small boat 
with sails 


sailing /'seilip/ noun 1 [U] SPORT a sport using 
boats with sails (UK) a sailing boat 2 be plain 
sailing to be very easy 


sailor /'seilo'/ noun [C] someone who sails ships 
or boats as their job or as a sport 


saint /seint/ noun [C] 1 RELIGION a dead person 
who has been officially respected by the Chris- 
tian church for living their life in a holy way 
Catherine of Siena was made a saint in 1461. 
2 a very kind or helpful person See also: 
patron saint 


saintly /'semtli/ adjective very good and kind 


sake /seik/ noun 1 for the sake of sth for this 
reason or purpose For the sake of convenience, 
they combined the two departments. 2 for the 
sake of sb in order to help or please someone 
He begged her to stay for the sake of the chil- 
dren. 3 for God's/goodness/heaven's, etc sake 
something you say when you are angry about 
something For heaven's sake, stop moaning! 


NET] a neto.salad /'sæləd/ noun [C, U] FOOD a cold mixture 


of vegetables that have not been cooked, usu- 
ally eaten with meat, cheese, etc J made a big 
salad for lunch. See colour picture Food on page 
Centre 11 
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salami 


salami /sa'la:mi/ noun [C, U] FOOD a spicy 
sausage (- tube of meat and spices) that is 
usually eaten cold in slices 


salaried /'szl*rid/ adjective FINANCE receiving a 
fixed amount of money from your employer, 
usually every month 


“earn a salary e a good/high/top salary e an 
annual salary e a salary cut/increase/rise 


o«salary /'selri/ noun [C, U] FINANCE a fixed 
amount of money that you receive from your 
employer, usually every month See Common 
Learner Error at pay 


o«sale /seil/ noun FINANCE 1 [U, no plural] the act 
of selling something, or the time when some- 
thing is sold The sale of alcohol is now banned. 
oto make a sale 2 (up) for sale available to buy 
For sale: ladies bicycle - good condition. o The 
house next to mine is up for sale. 3 on sale a UK 
available to buy in a shop The video and book 
are now on sale. b available for a lower price 
than usual This album was on sale for half 
price. 4 [C] an event where things are sold a 
sale of used books 5 [C] a time when a shop sells 
goods at a lower price than usual UK I bought 
this dress in the sale. See also: car boot sale, 
jumble sale 


saleable /'seilobl/ adjective Something that is 
saleable can be sold easily. He's painted some 
very saleable landscapes. 


sales /seilz/ noun [plural] FINANCE 1 the number 
of items sold Our sales have doubled this year. 
2 the part of a company that deals with selling 
things I used to work in sales. o a sales de- 
partment 


'sales account noun [C] FINANCE a record that 
a business keeps of the goods it has sold 


'sales assistant (also US 'sales clerk) noun [C] 
someone whose job is selling things in a shop 


'sales journal (also sales book, sales day book) 
noun |C] FINANCE a record that a business keeps 
of the dates on which sales were made, the 
names of the customers and the amounts of 
the sales 


'sales ledger (also debtors ledger) noun [C] Fl- 
NANCE a record that a business keeps of how 
much each customer owes 


salesman, saleswoman /'seilzmon, 
'seilz womoan/ noun [C] plural salesmen, sales- 
women someone whose job is selling things 


salesperson /'seizps:sn/ noun [C] plural 
salespeople someone whose job is selling 

hings 

'sales rep (formal sales representative) noun [C] 

someone who travels to different places trying 

o persuade people to buy their company’s 

products or services 


'sales returns (also returns inward) noun [plu- 
ral] ECONOMICS when a customer returns goods 
o your company, for example because they 
are damaged or not needed 


salient /'seiliont/ adjective formal The salient 
facts about something or qualities of some- 
hing are the most important things about 
hem. 


O= Important words to learn 


saline /'seiam/ (9 /'seilin/ adjective formal 
CHEMISTRY containing salt saline solution 


saliva /so'laivo/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the liquid that 
is made in your mouth 


salivary duct /sa'laiveri,dakt/ noun [C] ANAT- 
OMY a small tube that takes saliva into the 
mouth 2See picture at alimentary canal 


salivary gland /sa'laivariglend/ noun [C] 
ANATOMY one of the body parts that produce 
saliva (= liquid in the mouth) See picture at 
alimentary canal 


sallow /'szlou/ adjective Sallow skin is slightly 
yellow and does not look healthy. 


salmon /'semon/ noun [C, U] plural salmon 
FOOD a large, silver fish, or the pink meat of 
this fish fresh/smoked salmon 


salmonella / sælmə'nelə/ noun [U] HEALTH a 
type of bacteria which can make you very ill, 
sometimes found in food that is not cooked 
enough 


salon /'sælon/ noun [C] a shop where you can 
have your hair cut or have your appearance 
improved a hair salon See also: beauty salon 

saloon /sa'lu:n/ noun [C] 1 [CAR] UK (US sedan) a 
large car with a separate, closed area for bags 
2 [BAR] US old-fashioned a public bar 

salsa /'szlso/ noun [U] 1 FOOD a cold, spicy 
sauce 2 MUSIC a type of dance and music from 
Latin America a salsa club 


o«salt! /so:lt, splt/ noun [U] 1 FOOD a white sub- 


stance used to add flavour to food salt and pep- 
per 2 take sth with a pinch of salt UK (US take 
sth with a grain of salt) to not completely be- 
lieve something that someone tells you 


salt? /so:lt, svlt/ verb [T] FOOD to add salt to food 


'salt cellar UK (US ssaltshaker) noun [C] a small 
container with holes in for shaking salt on 
food 


saltwater /'so:lt,wo:ta/ adjective [always before 
noun] living in or containing water that has 
salt in it a saltwater fish 


salty /'sə:lti/ adjective FOOD tasting of or con- 
taining salt Is the soup too salty? 


salute’ /sə'lu:t/ noun [C] a sign of respect to 
someone of a higher rank in a military organ- 
ization, often made by raising the right hand 
to the side of the head to give a salute 


salute? /so'lu:t/ verb |I, T] to give a salute to 
someone of a higher rank in a military org- 
anization 


salvage" /'szlvids/ verb [T] 1 [FROM PLACE] to save 
things from a place where other things have 
been damaged or lost gold coins salvaged from 
a shipwreck 2 [FROM SITUATION] to try to make a 
bad situation better an attempt to salvage her 
reputation 


salvage" /'szlvid3/ noun [U] when things are 
saved from being damaged, or the things that 
are saved a salvage company 


salvation /szl'veifn/ noun [U] 1 RELIGION in 
the Christian religion, when God saves some- 
one from the bad effects of evil 2 something or 
someone that saves you from harm or a very 
unpleasant situation Getting a dog was Dad's 
salvation after Mum died. 
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O= Important words to learn 


salwar kameez (also shalwar kameez 
/sal,wa:kə'mi:z/) noun [C] a type of suit, worn 
especially by women in India, with loose trou- 
sers and a long shirt See colour picture Clothes 
on page Centre 8 


o«same" /serm/ adjective, pronoun 1 the same a 


exactly alike He's the same age as me. o We 
work at the same speed. o Cars cost the same 
here as they do in Europe. b not another dif- 
ferent thing or situation They met at the same 
place every week. o You meet the same people at 
all these events. c not changed She's the same 
lively person she's always been. o He looks ex- 
actly the same as he did ten years ago. 2 all/ 


just the same despite what has just been said "5 


He doesn't earn much. All the same, he ought 
to pay for some of his own drinks. 3 Same here. 
informal something that you say when some- 
thing another person has said is also true for 
you "I think she's awful." "Same here." 4 the 
same old arguments/faces/story, etc informal 
something or someone you have seen or heard 
many times before 5 same old same old infor- 
mal used to say that a situation or someone's 
behaviour remains the same, especially when 
it it boring or annoying Most people just keep 
on doing the same old same old every day. SSee 
also: be in the same boat, in the same vein, be on the 
same wavelength 


o«same? /serm/ adverb the same in the same way 


We treat all our children the same. 


same-sex /,seim'seks/ adjective SOCIETY A 
same-sex relationship, marriage, etc. is a 
romantic relationship between two men or 
two women. 


analyse/collect/take/test a sample e a 
sample of sth 


sample /'sa:mpl/ noun [C] 1 SHOW] a small 
amount of something that shows you what it 
islike a free sample of chocolate o She brought 
in some samples of her work. 2 [EXAMINE] a small 
amount of a substance that a doctor or scien- 
tist collects in order to examine it a blood/ 
urine sample 3 [NUMBER] a small number of 
people from a larger group that is being tested 
a sample of 500 male drivers 


sample? /'sa:mpl/ verb [T] 1 [TASTE] to taste a 
small amount of food or drink to decide if you 
like it We sampled eight different cheeses. 2 |EX- 
PERIENCE] to experience a place or an activity, 
often for the first time an opportunity to 
sample the local night life 


sanatorium (also US sanitarium) /,sænə- 
‘torriam/ noun |C] plural sanatoriums or sanato- 
ria HEALTH a hospital where people go to rest 
and get well after a long illness 


impose/lift sanctions e tough sanctions e 
sanctions against/on sb e economic/trade 
sanctions 


sanction" /'sepk[^n/ noun 1 POLITICS, LAW [C] a 
punishment for not obeying a rule or a law 
economic/trade sanctions against a country 
2 [APPROVAL] [U] official approval or permission 


sanitarium 


sanction? /'segk[»n/ verb [T] to formally ap- 
prove of something He refused to sanction the 
publication of his private letters. 


sanctity /'senktati/ noun formal the sanctity of 
lifefmarriage, etc when something is very im- 
portant and deserves respect 


sanctuary /'sepkt[oori/ noun 1 [QUIET] [C, U] a 
quiet and peaceful place After a busy day, I like 
to escape to the sanctuary of my garden. 2 |PRO- 
TECTION] [C, U] a place that provides protection 
to seek sanctuary 3 ENVIRONMENT [C] a place 
where animals are protected and cannot be 
hunted a bird/wildlife sanctuary 

and /sænd/ noun [U] GEOLOGY a substance that 
is found on beaches and in deserts, which is 


made from very small grains of rock a grain 
of sand 


sand? /sænd/ verb |T] to make wood smooth by 
rubbing it with sandpaper (- strong paper 
with a rough surface) 

sandal /'send4/ noun [C] a light shoe with 
straps that you wear in warm weather >See 
colour picture Clothes on page Centre 9 


sand-cast /'sendka:st/ verb [T| DT to make 
something by pouring liquid metal, plastic, 
etc. into a mould (- hollow container) made of 
sand esand-cast adjective 


sandcastle /'send ka:sl/ noun [C] a model of a 
castle made of wet sand, usually built by chil- 
dren on a beach 


isand dune noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a hill of sand 
in the desert or on the coast 

sandpaper /'send,perps/ noun [U] strong 
paper with a rough surface that is rubbed 
against wood to make it smooth 

sands /sændz/ noun [plural] a large area of sand 


sandstone /‘szndstaun/ noun [U] GEOLOGY rock 
made of sand 


sandstorm /‘sendsts:m/ noun [C] a strong 
wind in a desert carrying a large amount of 
sand 


o«sandwich! /'senwids/ noun [C] FOOD two slices 


of bread with meat, cheese, etc between them 
a cheese/tuna sandwich SSee colour picture Food 
on page Centre 11 


sandwich? /'senwids/ verb 
be sandwiched between sth/sb phrasal verb 
informal to be in a small space between two 
people or things Andorra is a small country 
sandwiched between Spain and France. 


sandy /'szendi/ adjective covered with or con- 
taining sand a sandy beach 


sane /sem/ adjective 1 [NOT ILL] not suffering from 
mental illness 2 [GOOD JUDGMENT] [always before 
noun] showing good judgment a sane attitude/ 
decision S Opposite insane 


sang /szn/ past tense of sing 


sanguine /'sepgwin/ adjective formal positive 
and full of hope The director is sanguine about 
the company's prospects. 


sanitarium / szni'teoriom/ noun |C] plural san- 
itariums or sanitaria HEALTH another US spelling 
of sanatorium (= a hospital where people rest 
and get well after a long illness) 
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sanitary 


sanitary /'senitri/ adjective HEALTH relating to 
preventing disease by removing dirt and 
waste sanitary conditions 


'sanitary towel UK (US sanitary 'napkin) noun 
[C] a thick piece of soft paper that a woman 
wears to absorb blood from her period 
(= monthly blood from the uterus) 


sanitation /,szni'teif?n/ noun [U] HEALTH a sys- 
tem for protecting people’s health by remov- 
ing dirt and waste 


sanity /'senoti/ noun [U] 1 JUDGMENT] the quality 
of behaving calmly and showing good judg- 
ment Jogging helps me keep my sanity. 2 [NOT 
ILL] when you have a healthy mind and are not 
mentally ill ZOpposite insanity 


sank /sæņk/ past tense of sink 


sans serif /,szxn'serif/ adjective Sans serif 
letters have no serifs (= very small lines 
at the ends of the letters in some styles of 
printing). 2Compare serif 


Santa /'sento/ (also Santa Claus /'szntoklo:z/) 
noun [no plural] a kind, fat, old man in red 
clothes who people say brings presents to chil- 
dren at Christmas 


sap! /szp/ verb [T] sapping, past sapped to grad- 
ually make something weak Ten years of war 
had sapped the country's strength. 


sap? /sep/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the liquid inside 
plants and trees 


sapling /'szplin/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a young tree 


sapphire /'szfais/ noun [C] GEOLOGY a bright 
blue, transparent stone 


saprophyte /'seproofait/ noun [C] BIOLOGY an 
organism that lives and feeds on dead and 
decaying plant and animal matter 


sarcasm /'sa:kez*m/ noun [U] when you say the 
opposite of what you mean to insult someone 
or show them that you are annoyed "OR, I am 
sorry," she said, her voice heavy with sarcasm. 


sarcastic /sa:'kestik/ adjective using sarcasm 
a sarcastic comment/remark o Are you being 
sarcastic? esarcastically adverb 


sardine /sa:'di:n/ noun [C] FOOD a small sea fish 
that you can eat 


sari (also saree) /'sa:ri/ noun [C] a dress, worn 
especially by women from India and Pakistan, 
made from a very long piece of thin cloth 


SARS /sa:z/ noun [U] HEALTH abbreviation for 
Severe Acute Respiratory Syndrome: a serious 
disease that makes it difficult to breathe 


SASE / eseies'i:/ noun [C] US abbreviation for 
self-addressed stamped envelope: an envelope 
that you put a stamp and your own address on 
and send to someone so that they can send you 
something back 

sash /sæf/ noun [C] a long, narrow piece of cloth 
that is worn around the waist or over the 
shoulder, often as part of a uniform 

sassy /'sæsi/ adjective US informal 1 [ENERGETIC 
very energetic and confident a smart, sassy 
young woman 2 [RUDE] slightly rude, but not 
offensive a sassy remark 


sat /sæt/ past of sit 
Sat written abbreviation for Saturday 


| a: arm | 3: her | ir see | 2: saw 


O= Important words to learn 


Satan /'seit?n/ noun [no plural] RELIGION the 
Devil (= the enemy of God) 


satanic /sə'tænık/ adjective RELIGION relating to 
the Devil ( the enemy of God) a satanic cult/ 
ritual 


satchel /'set[4/ noun [C] a large bag with a 
strap that goes over your shoulder, often used 
for carrying school books See colour picture The 
Classroom on page Centre 6 


satellite /'szt-lait/ noun [C] 1 a piece of equip- 
ment that is sent into space around the Earth 
to receive and send signals or to collect infor- 
mation a spy/weather satellite 2 ASTRONOMY a 
natural object that moves around a planet in 
space The moon is the Earth's satellite. 


satellite dish noun [C] a round piece of equip- 
ment that receives television and radio signals 
broadcast from satellites 


satellite 'television (also satellite TV) noun 
[U] television programmes that are broadcast 
using a satellite 


satin /'setim/ noun [U] a smooth, shiny cloth 


satire /'sztato'/ noun 1 [HUMOUR] [U] when you 
use jokes and humour to criticize people or 
ideas political satire 2 |STORY| [C] a story, film, 
etc that uses satire esatirist /'szt»rist/ noun [C] 
someone who uses satire 


satirical /so'tirik’l/ adjective using satire a 
satirical magazine/novel 


derive/get satisfaction from sth e sth gives 
sb satisfaction e deep/immense satisfaction e 
a sense of satisfaction e job satisfaction 


satisfaction / szxtis'fekfn/ noun [U] 1 the 
pleasant feeling you have when you get some- 
thing that you wanted or do something that 
you wanted to do job satisfaction o She 
smiled with satisfaction. [+ of + doing sth] I 
had the satisfaction of knowing that I'd done 
everything I could. 2 to sb's satisfaction as well 
as someone wants He won't get paid until he 
completes the job to my satisfaction. DOpposite 
dissatisfaction 


satisfactory / sætıs'fæktri/ adjective good 
enough We hope very much to find a satisfac- 
tory solution to the problem. S Opposite unsat- 
isfactory esatisfactorily adverb 


satisfied /'szxtisfaid/ adjective 1 pleased be- 
cause you have got what you wanted, or be- 
cause something has happened in the way that 
you wanted Are you satisfied with the new ar- 
rangement? DOpposite dissatisfied 2 be satisfied 
that If you are satisfied that something is true, 
you believe it. The judge was satisfied that she 
was telling the truth. See also: self-satisfied 


satisfy /'sætısfar/ verb 1 [T] to please someone 
by giving them what they want or need They 
sell 31 flavours of ice cream - enough to satisfy 
everyone! 2 satisfy conditions/needs/require- 
ments, etc to have or provide something that 
is needed or wanted She satisfies all the 
requirements for the job. 3 satisfy sb that to 
make someone believe that something is true 
I satisfied myself that I had locked the door. 


satisfying /'sætısfany/ adjective making you 
feel pleased by providing what you need or 
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O= Important words to learn 


want a satisfying meal o My work is very sat-o«save" /seiv/ verb 1 [MAKE SAFE] [T] to stop someone 


isfying. 

SATNAV /'setnev/ noun [U] abbreviation for 
satellite navigation: a system of computers 
and satellites (= equipment that is sent into 
space around the Earth to receive and send 
signals), used in cars and other places to tell 
a user where they are or where something is 


saturate /'szt [?reit/ verb [T] 1 be saturated with 
sth to be filled with a lot or too much of some- 
thing The city is saturated with cheap restau- 
rants. 2 to make something completely wet 
Heavy rain had saturated the playing field. 
3 saturate the market ECONOMICS to provide so 
much of a product to be sold that no more can 
be sold 4 to put as much of a substance that 
dissolves into a solution as is possible 
esaturation /,szt »r'erf»n/ noun [U] 


‘saturated 'fat noun [C, U] CHEMISTRY, FOOD a 
fat found in meat, milk, and eggs, which is 
thought to be bad for your health Compare 
unsaturated fat 


o«Saturday /'setodey/ (written abbreviation Sat) 
noun |C, U] the day of the week after Friday 
and before Sunday 


Saturn /'sætən/ noun [no plural] ASTRONOMY the 
planet that is sixth from the Sun, after Jupiter 
and before Uranus 2See picture at solar system 


o«sauce /so:s/ noun |C, U] FOOD a hot or cold liq- 
uid that you put on food to add flavour pasta 
with tomato sauce DSee also: soy sauce 


saucepan /'so:span/ noun [C] a deep, metal pan, 
usually with a long handle and a lid, that is 
used to cook food in ZSee colour picture The 
Kitchen on page Centre 2 


saucer /'so:so'/ noun [C] a small plate that you 
put under a cup a cup and saucer 


saucy /'so:si/ adjective slightly rude, or refer- 
ring to sex in a funny way a saucy postcard/ 
joke 

sauna /'so:no/ noun [C] 1 a room that is hot and 
filled with steam where people sit to relax or 
feel healthy a gym with a pool and a sauna 
2 have a sauna to spend time inside a sauna 


saunter /'so:nta'/ verb saunter into/over/ 
through, etc to walk in a slow and relaxed way 
He sauntered through the door two hours late. 


sausage /'spsid3/ noun |C, U] FOOD a mixture 
of meat and spices pressed into a long tube 


sauté /'soutei, sau'ter/ verb [T] FOOD to fry food 
quickly in a small amount of hot oil 


savage’ /'sevid3/ adjective 1 VIOLENT] extremely 
violent a savage attack 2 [SEVERE] severe savage 
criticism esavagely adverb 


savage? /'sevid3/ verb [T] 1 
violently [often passive] A 
savaged by a dog. 2 [CRITICIZE] to severely criti- 
cize someone or something [often passive] Her 
performance was savaged by the critics. 


savage? /'sevid3/ noun [C] old-fashioned an 
offensive word for a person from a country at 
an early stage of development 

savannah (also savanna) /so'vzno/ noun [C, U] 
GEOGRAPHY a large flat area of land covered 
with grass, usually with few trees, which is 
found in hot countries, especially in Africa 


[ATTACK] to attack 
sheep had been 


or something from being killed or destroyed 
He was badly injured, but the doctors saved his 
life. o She saved the children from drowning. 
o He had to borrow money to save his business. 
2 FINANCE |I, T] (also save up) to keep money so 
that you can buy something with it in the fu- 
ture We've saved almost $900 for our wedding. 
o Michael's saving up for a new computer. 
3 [KEEP] [T] to keep something to use in the 
future I’ve saved some food for you. 4 save 
money/space/time, etc to reduce the amount of 
money/space/time, etc that you have to use 
5 save sb (from) doing sth to help someone 
avoid having to do something We'll eat in a 
restaurant - it'll save you having to cook. 6 save 
files/work, etc COMPUTING to store work or 
information electronically on or from a com- 
puter 7 save a goal SPORT to prevent a player 
from scoring a goal He saved two goals in the 
last minute of the game. DSee also: save the day, 
lose/save face! 

save on sth pArasal verb to avoid using some- 
thing so that you do not have to pay for it She 
walks to work to save on bus fares. 


save? /seiv/ noun [C] SPORT when someone 
prevents a goal from being scored in a sport 
The goalkeeper made a great save. 


saver /'seivo'/ noun [C] FINANCE someone who 
saves money in a bank 


saving /'seivip/ noun |C] UK (US savings) 
FINANCE when you pay less money than you 
would usually have to [usually singular] a saving 
of £20. 


savings /'seivinz/ noun [plural] FINANCE money 
that you have saved, usually in a bank J spent 
all my savings on a new kitchen. o a savings 
account 


'savings account noun [C] US FINANCE a bank 
account where you keep money that you want 
to save 


savings and 'loan association US (UK 
building society) noun [C] FINANCE a bank that 
is owned by the people who keep their money 
in it and that lets them borrow money to buy 
a house 


saviour UK (US savior) /'seivjo/ noun 1 |C] 
someone who saves someone or something 
from harm or difficulty 2 the Saviour RELIGION 
in Christianity, Jesus Christ 


savour UK (US savor) /'seivo'/ verb [T] to enjoy 
food or a pleasant experience as much and as 
slowly as possible to savour a meal o We 
savoured our moment of victory. 


savoury UK (US savory) /'seivri/ adjective 
FOOD Savoury food is not sweet. savoury bis- 
cuits 


savvy /'sevi/ noun [|U] informal practical 
knowledge and ability business/political 
savvy esavvy adjective informal having knowl- 
edge and ability a savuy consumer 


saw’ /so:/ noun [|C] a tool with a sharp edge that 
you use to cut wood or other hard material 
esaw verb |I, T] past tense sawed, past participle 
sawn, mainly US sawed to use a saw They 
sawed the door in half. 


saw? /s»:/ past tense of see 
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sawdust 


sawdust /'so:dast/ noun [U] very small pieces 
of wood and powder that are produced when 
you cut wood with a saw 


saxophone /'seksofoun/ (also sax informal) 
noun [C] MUSIC a metal musical instrument 
that you play by blowing into it and pressing 
keys to produce different notes esaxophonist 
/ saek'spf*nist/ (095) /'saeksofoonist/ noun [C] some- 
one who plays the saxophone 


o«say' /se1/ verb |T] says past said 1|WORDS|to speak 
words "Id like to go home," she said. o I 
couldn't hear what they were saying. o How do 
you say this word? 2 [TELL] to tell someone about 
a fact, thought, or opinion [+ question word] Did 
she say where she was going? [+ (that) The jury 
said that he was guilty. 3 [INFORMATION] to give 
information in writing, numbers, or signs My 
watch says one o'clock. o What do the papers 
say about the election? 4 say sth to yourself to 
think something but not speak "J hope she likes 
me," he said to himself. 5 [SHOW] to show what 
you think without using words His smile 
seemed to say that I was forgiven. 6 (let's) say... 
used to introduce a suggestion or possible ex- 
ample of something Say you were offered a bet- 
ter job in another city - would you take it? 7 You 
can say that again! informal used to show that 
you completely agree with something that 
someone has just said "That was a very bad 
movie!" "You can say that again!" 8 it goes 
without saying If something goes without say- 
ing, it is generally accepted or understood. It 
goes without saying that smoking is harmful to 
your health. See also: Say cheese!, easier (easy?) 
said than done 


say or tell? 
Say can refer to any type of speech. 
"Good night," she said. 
She said she was unhappy. 
Jim said to meet him here. 
Tell is used to report that someone has given information 


or an order. The verb tell is always followed by the 
person that the information or order is given to. 


Simon told me about his new job. 

Say is never followed by the person that the information 
or order is given to. 

He told us to stay here. 
He-said-us-to-stay-here. 


be given/have [a/no/some, etc] say e the 
final say e say in/on sth 


say? /se1/ noun [U] 1 when you are involved in 
making a decision about something We had 
some say in how our jobs would develop. 
2 have your say to give your opinion about 
something We can't vote yet - Christina hasn't 
had her say. 


saying /'seun/ noun [C] a famous phrase that 
people use to give advice about life Have you 
heard the saying, "misery loves company"? 


Sb written abbreviation for somebody esb's writ- 
ten abbreviation for somebody's 


O= Important words to learn 


scab /skeb/ noun [C] HEALTH a layer of dried 
blood that forms to cover a cut in the skin 


scaffolding /'skzxf-ldin/ noun [U] a temporary 
structure made of flat boards and metal poles 
used to work on a tall building 


scalar /'skeilo'/ noun [C] something that has size 
but no direction, such as a quantity, distance, 
speed or temperature Compare vector escalar 
adjective 


scald /sko:ld/ verb [T] to burn something or 
someone with very hot liquid or steam She 
scalded her mouth on the hot soup. 


on a [grand/large/massive/small, etc] scale e 
the scale of sth 


scale’ /skeil/ noun 1 [IZE] [no plural] the size or 
level of something We don't yet know the scale 
of the problem. o Nuclear weapons cause 
destruction on a massive scale (= cause a lot 
of destruction). 2 large-/small-scale A large-/ 
small-scale event or activity is large/small in 
size. a large-scale investigation 3 [MEASURING SYS- 
TEM] [C] the set of numbers, amounts, etc used 
to measure or compare the level of something 
How would you rate her work on a scale of 1- 
10? 4 [EQUIPMENT] [C] US (UK scales [plural]) a piece 
of equipment for measuring weight a bath- 
room/ kitchen scale >See colour picture The Kitchen 
on page Centre 2, The Bathroom on page Centre 3 5 
ART [C, U] how the size of things on a map, 
model, etc relates to the same things in real 
life a map with a scale of one centimetre per ten 
kilometres 6 MUSIC [C] a series of musical notes 
that is always played in order and that rises 
gradually from the first note 7 BIOLOGY [C] one 
of the flat pieces of hard material that covers 
the skin of fish and snakes 8 CHEMISTRY (also 
limescale) a hard, white layer that forms on the 
sides of pipes or containers that heat water 


scale? /skeil/ verb [T] to climb something that is 
high or steep to scale a wall 
scale sth back pArasal verb mainly US (UK/US 
scale sth down) to make something smaller 
than it was or smaller than it was planned to 
be 


scalene triangle / skeili:n'tratengl/ noun [C] 
MATHEMATICS a triangle with three sides all of 
different lengths 2Compare equilateral, isosceles 
triangle 


scales /skeilz/ noun [plural] UK (US scale [C]) a 
piece of equipment for measuring weight bath- 
room/kitchen scales See colour picture The 
Kitchen on page Centre 2, The Bathroom on page 
Centre 3 


scallion /'skxlion/ US (UK spring onion) noun 
[C] FOOD a small onion with a white part at the 
bottom and long, green leaves which is eaten 
in salads 


scallop /'skelop/ noun [C] FOOD a small sea 
creature that lives in a shell and is eaten as 
food 

scalp /skælp/ noun [C] ANATOMY the skin on the 
top of your head under your hair 

scalpel /'skzlp:l/ noun [C] HEALTH a small, sharp 


knife that doctors use to cut through skin dur- 
ing an operation 
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O= Important words to learn 


scalper /'skelp»/ US (UK tout) noun [C] some- 
one who unofficially sells tickets outside 
theatres, sports grounds, etc 


scaly /'skeili/ adjective HEALTH If your skin is 
scaly, it is rough and falls off in small, dry 
pieces. 


scam /skem/ noun |C] informal an illegal plan 
for making money 


scamper /'skempo'/ verb scamper away/down/ 
off, etc to run quickly and with small steps, 
like a child or a small animal 


scampi /'skempi/ noun [U] FOOD prawns 
(7 small sea creatures) that have been fried 


scan’ /sken/ verb scanning, past scanned 1 
HEALTH [T] to examine something with a ma- 
chine that can see inside an object or body Air- 
ports use X-ray machines to scan luggage for 
weapons. 2 COMPUTING |T] to use a piece of 
equipment that copies words or pictures from 
paper into a computer to scan photos into a 
computer 3 [LOOK] [T] to look around an area 
quickly to try to find a person or thing She 
scanned the crowd for a familiar face. 4 [READ 
[T] (also scan through) to quickly read a piece 
of writing to understand the main meaning or 
to find a particular piece of information I 
scanned the travel brochures looking for a 
cheap holiday. 


scan? /skzn/ noun [C] HEALTH a medical exami- 
nation in which an image of the inside of the 
body is made using a special machine a brain 
scan 


a scandal breaks/erupts e be at the centre 
of/involved in a scandal e a scandal sur- 
rounding sth e a sex scandal 


scandal /'skznd*l/ noun [C, U] something that 
shocks people because they think it is morally 
wrong a sex scandal 


scandalous /'skend'los/ adjective shocking or 
morally wrong a scandalous waste of money 


Scandinavian / skzndr'neivion/ adjective from 
or relating to the countries of Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, and sometimes Finland and 
Iceland eScandinavian noun [C] 


scanner /'skzno'/ noun [C] 1 COMPUTING a piece 
of equipment that copies words or pictures 
from paper into a computer 2 HEALTH a piece 
of medical equipment used to examine images 
of the inside of someone's body 


scansion /'skenfon/ noun [U] LANGUAGE, LITER- 
ATURE the rhythm of a line of poetry 


scant /skznt/ adjective [always before noun] very 
little and not enough His work has received 
only scant attention outside this country. 


scantily /'skentili/ adverb scantily clad/dressed 
not wearing many clothes and showing a lot 
of the body 


scanty /'skenti/ adjective very small in size or 
quantity scanty clothing 


scared 


scapula /'skepjolo/ noun [C] ANATOMY one of 
the two bones shaped like triangles in a per- 
son's shoulders 


scar /ska:'/ noun |C] 1 HEALTH a permanent mark 
left on the body from a cut or other injury 
2 damage done to a person's mind by a very 
unpleasant event or situation a psychological 
scar escar verb [T| scarring, past scarred to 
cause a scar [often passive] He was scarred for 
life by the accident. 


Scarce /skeos/ adjective rare or not available in 
large amounts scarce resources 


scarcely /'skeosli/ adverb 1 only just They had 
scarcely finished eating when the doorbell rang. 
2 can scarcely do sth If you say you can scarcely 
do something, you mean it would be wrong to 
do it. He's only two - you can scarcely blame 
him for behaving badly. 


scarcity /'skeosoti/ noun |C, U] when there is 
not enough of something a scarcity of food/ 
affordable housing 


scare’ /skea'/ verb [T] 1 to frighten a person or 
animal Sudden, loud noises scare me. 2 scare 
the hell/life/living daylights, etc out of sb infor- 
mal to make someone feel very frightened 
>See also: scare/frighten sb out of their wits 

scare sb/sth awayloff phrasal verb to make a 
person or an animal so frightened that they go 
away She scared off her attacker by screaming. 
scare sb awayloff phrasal verb to make some- 
one worried about doing something so that 
they decide not to do it The recent bomb 
attacks have scared away the tourists. 


give sb /have/suffer a scare e a food/health 
scare 


scare? /skeo'/ noun |C] 1 |FEELING]a sudden feeling 
of fear or worry The earthquake gave us a 
scare. 2 [SITUATION] a situation that worries or 
frightens people a food/health scare 


scarecrow /'skeakrau/ noun [C] FARMING a 
model of a person that is put in a field to 
frighten birds and stop them from eating the 
plants 


The adjectives afraid and frightened are 
common alternatives to 'scared': Don't be 

frightened. The dog won't hurt you. 

e Gerry has always been afraid of heights. 


If someone is extremely scared, then you 
can use the adjectives petrified, terrified, 
panic-stricken, or the informal phrase 
scared to death: I’m petrified/terrified of 
spiders. e She was panic-stricken when her 
little boy disappeared. e He's scared to 
death of having the operation. 


If someone is scared because they are wor- 
rying about something, then you can use 
adjectives like afraid or worried: I’m 
afraid/worried that something will go 
wrong. 


scapegoat /'skeipgout/ noun [C] someone whoo«scared /skead/ adjective frightened or worried 


is blamed for a bad situation, although they 
have not caused it He was made a scapegoat 
for the disaster. 


Robert's scared of heights. o I was scared to 
death (= very frightened). [+ (that) We were 
scared that we'd be killed. 
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scarf’ /ska:f/ noun [C] plural scarves /ska:vz/ or 
scarfs a piece of cloth that you wear around 
your neck, head, or shoulders to keep warm or 
for decoration See colour picture Clothes on page 
Centre 9 


Scarf? /ska:f/ (also scarf down) verb [T] US infor- 
mal (UK scoff) to eat a lot of something quickly 
Who scarfed all the cookies? 


scarlet /'ska:lət/ noun |U] a bright red colour 
escarlet adjective 


scarp /ska:p/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a steep slope 
or cliff formed by folded or eroded (= washed 
or blown away) layers of rock 


scary /'skeori/ adjective informal frightening a 
scary place/woman 


scathing /'skeidin/ adjective criticizing very 
strongly He was scathing about the report. 


scatter /'skætə'/ verb 1 [THROW] [T] to throw ob- 
jects over an area so that they land apart from 
each other He scattered some flower seeds in the 
garden. 2 [MOVE] |I] to suddenly move apart in 
different directions The crowd scattered at the 
sound of gunshots. 


'scatter diagram noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
graph with points representing amounts of 
numbers on it, often with a line drawn 
through the points to show the pattern of the 
data 


scattered /'skætəd/ adjective covering a wide 
area His toys were scattered all over the floor. 
o There will be scattered showers (= separate 
areas of rain) today. 


scattering /'skextarin/ noun [no plural] a small 
number of separate things, especially in a 
large area a scattering of houses 


scatty /'skæti/ adjective informal silly and often 
forgetting things 


scavenge /'skevind3/ verb |I, T] to search for 
food or for useful things that have been 
thrown away escavenger noun |C] a person or 
animal who scavenges 


scenario /si'na:risu/ noun 1 [C] a description oro*scheme' /ski:m/ noun [C] 1 


a situation, or of a situation that may develop 
in the future 2 worst-case scenario the worst 
situation that you can imagine 


scene /si:n/ noun 1 LITERATURE [|C] a short part 
of a film, play, or book in which the events 
happen in one place a love scene o the final 
scene 2 MEW] [C] a view or picture of a place, 
event, or activity scenes of everyday life 3|PLACE 
[C] a place where an unpleasant event has hap- 
pened the scene of the crime 4 the club/gay/ 
music, etc scene all the things connected with 
a particular way of life or activity 5 [ARGUMENT 
[C] when people have a loud argument or show 
strong emotions in a public place [usually 
singular] She made a scene when I told her she 
couldn't come with us. 6 behind the scenes If 
something happens behind the scenes, it 
happens secretly. 7 set the scene for sth to 
make an event or situation possible or likely 
to happen 


scenery /'si:ri/ noun [U] 1 [COUNTRYSIDE] the at- 
tractive, natural things that you see in the 
countryside The Grand Canyon is famous for 
its spectacular scenery. 2 [THEATRE] the large 


O= Important words to learn 


pictures of buildings, countryside, etc used on 
a theatre stage 


Scenic /'simik/ adjective having views of the 
attractive, natural things in the countryside a 
scenic route o an area of great scenic beauty 


scent /sent/ noun 1 [SMELL] [C] a pleasant smell 
the sweet scent of orange blossoms 2 [LIQUID] [C, 
U] a pleasant smelling liquid that people pu! 
on their skin 3 [ANIMAL] [C, U] the smell of an 
animal or a person that is left somewhere 


scented /'sentid/ adjective having a pleasan: 
smell a scented candle 


sceptic UK (US skeptic) /'skeptik/ noun [C 
someone who doubts that a belief or an idea is 
true or useful 


sceptical UK (US skeptical) /'skeptik'l/ adjective 
doubting that something is true or usefu 
Scientists remain sceptical about astrology. 
o She was sceptical of the new arrangement. 


scepticism UK (US skepticism) /'skeptisizem/ 
noun |U] when you doubt that something is 
true or useful There was some scepticism 
about her ability to do the job. 


schedule’ /'fedju:l/ @ /'skedsu:l/ noun 1 [PLAN 
[C, U] a plan that gives events or activities and 
the times that they will happen or be done J 
have a very busy schedule today. o Will the 
work be completed on schedule (- at the ex- 
pected time)? o The project was finished ahead 
of schedule (= earlier than planned). 2 [TRAVEL 
[C] mainly US a list of times when buses, 
trains, etc arrive and leave 


schedule? /'fedju:l/ © /'sked3u:l/ verb [T] to 
arrange that an event or an activity will hap- 
pen at a particular time [often passive] Your 
appointment has been scheduled for next 
Tuesday. o a scheduled flight 


come up with/devise a scheme e imple- 
ment/introduce/launch/unveil a scheme e 
a scheme for doing sth 


OFFICIAL] mainly UK 
an official plan or system an insurance/sav- 
ings scheme o a training scheme for teenagers 
2 [DISHONEST] a plan for making money, espe- 
cially in a dishonest way a scheme to steal 
money from investors 


scheme? /ski:m/ verb [I] to make a secret plan 
in order to get an advantage, usually by de- 
ceiving people 

schist /fist/ noun [U] GEOLOGY a type of rock 
that breaks easily into thin layers 


schizophrenia  /;kitsoo'fri:inio/ noun [U] 
HEALTH a serious mental illness in which some- 
one cannot understand what is real and what 
is imaginary eschizophrenic /,kitsou'frenik/ 
noun |C] someone who suffers from schizo- 
phrenia 


schizophrenic ^/;skitsou'frenik/ adjective 
HEALTH relating to schizophrenia schizophrenic 
patients/symptoms 


schmooze / [mu:z/ verb |I, T] informal to talk 
to someone in a friendly, informal way so that 
they will like you or do something for you 
politicians schmoozing with journalists 
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who has studied a subject and knows a lot 
about it a legal scholar 


scholarly /'skolali/ adjective 1 [WRITING] A schol- 
arly article or book is a formal piece of writing 
by a scholar about a particular subject. 
2 [PERSON| If someone is scholarly, they study a 
lot and know a lot about what they study. 


scholarship /'skolofip/ noun 1 EDUCATION [C] 


scorched 


scholar /'skolo/ noun [C] EDUCATION someoneo«scienti 


C /,saron'tifik/ adjective relating to sci- 
ence, or using the organized methods of 
science scientific experiments/research esci- 
entifically adverb a scientifically proven fact 


scientific no'tation noun [U] MATHEMATICS a 
way of writing very large or very small num- 
bers by putting one number before the 
decimal point, then multiplying by a power of 
10, e.g. 3.6 x 103 


an amount of money given to a person by ano«scientist /'sarontist/ noun [C] someone who 


organization to pay for their education, usu- 
ally at a college or university 2 EDUCATION [U] 
when you study a subject for a long time 


scholastic /sko'lestik/ adjective EDUCATION 
[always before noun] relating to school and 
education scholastic achievements 


go to school e at school e a school holiday e 
a school year e school children/kids 


oschool /sku:l/ noun 1 EDUCATION [C] a place 
where children go to be educated Which 
school do you go to? o I ride my bike to school. 
2 EDUCATION [U] the time that you spend at 
school 7 like school. o We're going shopping 
after school. 3 EDUCATION [no plural] all the stu- 
dents and teachers at a school The whole 
school took part in the project. 4 a dancel 
language/riding, etc school EDUCATION a place 
where you can study a particular subject 5 
EDUCATION [C] a part of a college or university 
the University of Cambridge Medical School 6 
EDUCATION [C, U] US informal in the US, any 
college or university, or the time you spend 
there Which schools did you apply for? 7 [C] a 
group of fish or other sea animals 8 school of 
thought the ideas and beliefs shared by a 
group of people 2See also: boarding school, ele- 
mentary school, grade school, grammar school, 
high school, junior high school, junior school, mid- 
dle school, night school, nursery school, prep 
school, preparatory school, primary school, public 
school, secondary school, state school 


schoolboy /'sku:lbo1/ noun [C] EDUCATION a boy 
who goes to school 

schoolchild /‘sku:ltfaild/ noun [C] plural 
schoolchildren EDUCATION a child who goes to 
school 

schooldays /'sku:lde1z/ noun [plural] UK EDU- 
CATION the period in your life when you go to 
school 

schoolgirl /'sku:lgs:l/ noun [C] EDUCATION a girl 
who goes to school 


schooling /'sku:lin/ noun [U] EDUCATION edu- 
cation at school 


schoolteacher /'sku:lti:tfo/ noun [C] EDUCA- 
TION someone who teaches children in a school 


o«science /sarons/ noun 1 EDUCATION [U] the study 


and knowledge of the structure and behaviour 
of natural things in an organized way 2 
EDUCATION [C, U] a particular type of science 
computer science o Chemistry, physics, and bio- 
logy are all sciences. SSee also: natural sciences, 
social science 


science ‘fiction noun [U] LITERATURE stories 
about life in the future or in other parts of the 
universe 


studies science or works in science 


sci-fi /'sai,far/ noun [U] LITERATURE informal 
short for science fiction 


scintillating /'sintileitij/ adjective very inter- 
esting or exciting a scintillating performance 


Scissors /'sizoz/ noun [plural] a tool for cutting 
paper, hair, cloth, etc that you hold in your 
hand and that has two blades that move 
against each other a pair of scissors 


sclera /'sklioro/ noun [C usually singular] ANAT- 
OMY the strong white layer that covers the out- 
side of the eye 


scoff /skot/ verb 1 [CRITICIZE] [I] to laugh at some- 
one or something, or criticize them in a way 
that shows you do not respect them Te critics 
scoffed at his work. 2 [EAT] [l, T] UK informal 
(US scarf) to eat a lot of something quickly 
Who scoffed all the chocolates? 


scold /skould/ verb [T] old-fashioned to speak 
angrily to someone because they have done 
something wrong 

scone /skon, skoun/ noun [C] FOOD a small, 
round cake tea and buttered scones 


scoop’ /sku:p/ verb [T] to remove something 
from a container using a spoon, your curved 
hands, etc She scooped the ice cream into the 
dishes. 
scoop sth/sb up phrasal verb to lift something 
or someone with your hands 


scoop? /sku:p/ noun [C] 1 [SPOON] a large, deep 
spoon for lifting and moving an amount of 
something, or the amount that can be held in 
it an ice cream scoop o a scoop of ice cream 
2 [NEWS] a piece of news discovered and printed 
by one newspaper before it appears anywhere 
else 


scoot /sku:t/ verb informal scoot along/down/ 
over, etc to go somewhere quickly 


Scooter /'sku:ta‘/ noun [C] 1 [MOTORCYCLE] a small 


motorcycle 2 [TOY] a child's vehicle that has two 
wheels fixed 
long handle 


o the ends of a long board and a 


expand/ extend/limit/widen the scope of sth 
e be beyond/outside/within the scope of sth 


scope /skoop/ noun 1 [AMOUNT] [no plural] how 
much a subject or situation relates to Do we 
know the full scope of the problem yet? 2 |oP- 
PORTUNITY] [U] the opportunity to do something 
There is plenty of scope for improvement. 


scorch /sko:t{/ verb [T] to damage something 
with fire or heat 


scorched /sko:t ft/ adjective slightly burnt, or 
damaged by fire or heat scorched earth/fields 
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scorched earth policy 


scorched 'earth policy noun [no plural] 
when an army destroys everything in an area 
such as food, buildings or equipment which 
could be useful to an enemy 


scorching /'sks:t{m/ adjective very hot a 
scorching hot day 


keep score e even/level the score e the final/ 
latest score e a score of sth e a high/low 
Score 


o»«score! /sko:/ noun 1 SPORT [C] the number of 


points someone gets in a game or test a high/ 
low score o What's the score? 2 scores of sth a 
large number of people or things Scores of teen- 
age girls were waiting to get his autograph. 3 
MUSIC [C] a printed piece of music 4 on that/this 
score about the thing or subject which you 
have just discussed T'he company will pay your 
travel expenses, so don't worry on that score. 


o«score? /sko:'/ verb |I, T] SPORT to get points ina 


game or test He scored just before half-time to 
put Liverpool 2-1 ahead. 


scoreboard /'sk»:b»:d/ noun [C] SPORT a large 
board which shows the score of a game 


scorer /'sko:ro noun [C] SPORT a player who 
Scores points in a game Domingo was Italy's 
top scorer. 


scorn /sko:n/ noun [U] formal the feeling that 
something is stupid and does not deserve your 
respect escorn verb [T] formal to show scorn for 
someone or something You scorned all my 
suggestions. 


scornful /'sko:nf:l/ adjective formal showing 
that you think something is stupid and does 
not deserve your respect I’m very scornful of 
any findings that lack proper scientific data. 
escornfully adverb 


Scorpio /'sko:piou/ noun [C, U] the sign of the 
zodiac which relates to the period of 23 Octo- 
ber - 21 November, or a person born during 
this period 


scorpion /'sko:pion/ noun [C] a small, insect- 
like creature with a curved, poisonous tail 


Scotch /skntf/ (also Scotch 'whisky) noun [C, U] 
FOOD a type of whisky (- strong alcoholic 
drink) 

‚Scotch 'tape US trademark (UK trademark 
Sellotape) noun [U] clear, thin tape used for 
sticking things, especially paper, together 
S See colour picture The Classroom on page Centre 6 


the Scots /skots/ noun [plural] the people of 
Scotland 


Scottish /'skotif/ adjective relating to Scotland 
Scottish history 


scour /skauo'/ verb |T] 1 [SEARCH] to search for 
something very carefully, often over a large 
area The police scoured the surrounding coun- 
tryside for possible clues. 2 [CLEAN] to clean 
something by rubbing it with something 
rough 


scourge /sk3:d3/ noun formal the scourge of sth 
something which causes a lot of suffering or 
trouble Drug-related crime is the scourge of 
modern society. 


O= Important words to learn 


scout’ /skavt/ noun 1 [MEMBER] [C] (also Boy 
Scout) a member of an organization for young 
people which teaches them practical skills and 
encourages them to be good members of soci- 
ety 2 the Scouts an organization for young peo- 
ple which teaches them practical skills and 
encourages them to be good members of soci- 
ety 3 [MUSIC/sPORT] [C] someone whose job is to 
find good musicians, sports people, etc to join 
an organization a talent scout 


scout? /skaot/ (also scout around) verb [I] to try 
to find something by looking in different 
places I’m scouting around for somewhere to 
park. 


scowl /skaul/ verb [I] to look at someone angrily 
He scowled at me from behind his paper. 
escowl noun [|C] 


scrabble /'skrabl/ verb 
scrabble about/around phrasal verb to use 
your fingers to quickly find something that 
you cannot see She scrabbled around in her 
bag, trying to find her keys. 


scramble /'skræmbl/ verb 1 scramble down/out/ 
up, etc to move or climb quickly but with dif- 
ficulty, often using your hands We scrambled 
up the hill. 2 |I] to compete with other people 
for something which there is very little of 
[+ to do sth] New teachers scramble to get jobs 
in the best schools. escramble noun [no plural] 
There was a mad scramble for places near the 
front. 


scrambled 'eggs noun [plural] FOOD eggs 
which are mixed together and then cooked 


scrap’ /skrep/ noun 1 [SMALL PIECE] [C] a small 
piece or amount of something He wrote his 
phone number on a scrap of paper. o I've read 
every scrap of information I can find on the 
subject. 2 [OLD] [U] old cars and machines that 
are not now needed but have parts which can 
be used to make other things scrap metal 
o The car was so badly damaged we could only 
sell it as scrap. 3 [FIGHT] [C] informal a fight or 
an argument, usually not very serious He was 
always getting into scraps at school. 


scrap? /skræp/ verb [T] scrapping, past scrapped 
1 [STOP] informal to not continue with a plan or 
idea That project has now been scrapped. 2 [GET 
RID OF] to get rid of something which you do not 
now want 


scrapbook /'skrepbok/ noun [C] a book with 
empty pages where you can stick newspaper 
articles, pictures, etc, that you have collected 
and want to keep 


scrape" /skreip/ verb [T] 1 DAMAGE] to damage 
the surface of something by rubbing it against 
something rough Jamie fell over and scraped 
his knee. 2 REMOVE] to remove something from 
a surface using a sharp edge The next morning 
I had to scrape the ice off the car. 3 scrape a 
win/draw/pass UK to succeed in a test or com- 
petition but with difficulty France scraped a 
3-2 win over Norway. 
scrape by phrasal verb to manage to live when 
you do not have enough money 
scrape through (sth) phrasal verb to succeed 
in something but with a lot of difficulty I 
scraped through my exams (- just passed). 
scrape sth together phrasal verb to manage 


| a: arm | 31: her | i! see | 2: saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | au no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 
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with a lot of difficulty to get enough of some- 
thing, often money I finally scraped together 
enough money for a flight home. 


scrape? /skreip/ noun [C] 1 [DAMAGE] the slight 
damage caused when you rub a surface with 
something rough He suffered a few cuts and 
scrapes but nothing serious. 2 [SITUATION] infor- 
mal a difficult or dangerous situation which 
you cause yourself She's always getting into 
scrapes. 


scrappy /'skrepi/ adjective 1 [UNTIDY] UK untidy 
or organized badly They won but it was a 
scrappy match, 2 [DETERMINED] US determined to 
win or achieve something a scrappy competitor 


scratch’ /skretf/ verb 1 [RUB SKIN] |I, T] to rub 
your skin with your nails, often to stop it itch- 
ing (= feeling unpleasant) He scratched his 
head. 2 |HURT/DAMAGE] [T] to make a slight cut or 
long, thin mark with a sharp object The sur- 
face was all scratched. o I scratched myself on 
the roses. 3 [RUB SURFACE] |I, T] to rub a hard sur- 
face with a sharp object, often making a noise 
I could hear the cat scratching at the door. 


scratch? /skrætf/ noun 1 [HURT/DAMAGE] [C] a 
slight cut or a long, thin mark made with a 
sharp object I’ve got all these scratches on my 
arm from the cat. 2 [RUB SKIN] [no plural] when you 
rub your skin with your nails, often to stop it 
itching (= feeling unpleasant) Could you give 
my back a scratch? 3 from scratch If you do 
something from scratch, you do it from the be- 
ginning. 4 not be/come up to scratch informal 
to not be good enough She told me my work 
wasn't up to scratch. 


scrawl /skro:/ verb [T] to write something 
quickly so that it is untidy She scrawled a note, 
but I couldn't read it. escrawl noun [C, U] 


scrawny /'skro:ni/ adjective too thin a scrawny 
neck 


o«scream! /skri:m/ verb |I, T] to make a loud, high 


noise with your voice, or to shout something 
in a loud, high voice because you are afraid, 
hurt, or angry She screamed for help. o I could 
hear a woman screaming, "Get me out of here!" 


let out a scream e a blood-curdling/ 
piercing/shrill scream e a scream of [hor- 
ror/pain/shock, etc] 


scream? /skri:m/ noun 1 [C] when someone 
screams We heard screams coming from their 
apartment. o We heard a blood curdling 
scream. 2 be a scream informal to be very 
funny You'd love Amanda - she's a scream. 


Scree /skri:/ noun [U] GEOGRAPHY an area on the 
side of a mountain covered with large loose 
broken stones 


screech /skri:t{/ verb 1 |I, T] to make an un- 
pleasant, high, loud sound A car came screech- 
ing around the corner. o She was screeching at 
him at the top of her voice. 2 screech to a halt/ 
stop If a vehicle screeches to a halt, it suddenly 
stops, making an unpleasant, high sound. 
escreech noun [C] We could hear the screech of 
brakes. 


o«screen! /skri:zn/ noun 1 COMPUTING [C] the part 


of a television or computer which shows im- 
ages or writing J spend most of my day working 


in front of a computer screen. 2 on screen 
COMPUTING using a computer Do you work on 
screen? 3 |FILM SURFACE] [C] a large, flat surface 
where a film or an image is shown 4 [CINEMA 
[U, no plural] cinema films an actor of stage 
and screen (= theatre and films) o She first 
appeared on screen in 1965. 5 NET] [C] a wire 
net which covers a window or door and is used 
to stop insects coming in 6 [SEPARATE] [C] a ver- 
tical structure which is used to separate one 
area from another 


screen? /skri:n/ verb [T] 1 HEALTH to find out if 
people have an illness by doing medical tests 
on them Babies are routinely screened for the 
condition. 2 |GET INFORMATION] to find out infor- 
mation about someone in order to decide if 
they are suitable for a particular job Appli- 
cants are screened to ensure that none of them 
is a security risk. 3 [SHOW] to show something 
on television or at a cinema [often passive] The 
first episode will be screened tonight. 
screen sth off phrasal verb to separate one 
area from another using a vertical structure 
Part of the room is screened off and used as an 


office. 


screenplay /'skri:nplei/ noun [C] a story that is 
written for television or for a film 


'screen printing noun [U] DT, ART a method of 
printing by forcing ink through a pattern cut 
into a piece of cloth stretched across a frame 


'screen saver (also screensaver) noun [C] COM- 
PUTING a program to protect a computer screen 
that automatically shows a moving image if 
the computer is not used for a few minutes 


screw’ /skru:/ noun [C] a small, pointed piece 
of metal that you turn round and round to fix 
things together, especially pieces of wood 


screw? /skru:/ verb 1 screw sth down/to/onto, etc 
to fasten something with a screw You need to 
screw the cabinet to the wall. 2 screw sth on/ 
down/together, etc to fasten something by turn- 
ing it round until it is tight, or to be fastened 
this way The lid is screwed on so tight I can't 
get it off. DOpposite unscrew 3 screw up your 
eyes/face to move the muscles of your face so 
that your eyes become narrow He screwed up 
his eyes in the bright sunlight. 
screw (sth) up phrasal verb informal to make 
a mistake, or to spoil something I screwed up 
my exams last year. 
screw sth up phrasal verb to twist and crush 
a piece of paper with your hands She screwed 
the letter up and threw it in the bin. 


screwdriver /'skru:,drarva'/ noun [C] a tool for 
turning screws 


screwed-up / skru:d'Ap/ adjective informal If 
someone is screwed-up, they are unhappy and 
anxious because they have had a lot of bad 
experiences. 


scribble /'skribl/ verb [I, T] to write or draw 
something quickly and carelessly She scrib- 
bled some notes in her book. escribble noun [C, 
U] something that has been scribbled 

script /skript/ noun 1 [C] the words in a film, 
play, etc He wrote a number of film scripts. 2 
LANGUAGE [C, U] a set of letters used for writing 
a particular language Arabic/Roman script 
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scripted 


scripted /'skriptid/ adjective A scripted speech 
or broadcast has been written before it is read 
or performed. 


scripture /'skriptf[»/ (also the scriptures) noun 
[U] RELIGION the holy books of a religion 


scriptwriter /'skrpt,raita/ noun [C] someone 
who writes the words for films or radio or tele- 
vision programmes 

scroll" /skraul/ noun [C] a long roll of paper with 
writing on it, used especially in the past 


scroll? /skraul/ verb scroll up/down/through, etc 
COMPUTING to move text or an image on a com- 
puter screen so that you can look at the part 
that you want 


scrollbar /'skroulba:'/ noun [C] COMPUTING on a 
computer screen, a thin rectangle on the side 
or bottom that you use to move text or an 
image 

scrooge /skru:d3/ noun [C] informal someone 
who spends very little money 


scrotum /'skrootom/ noun [|C] plural scrotums or 
scrota ANATOMY in most male mammals, a bag 
of skin near the penis which contains the 
testicles 


scrounge /skraund3/ verb |I, T] informal to get 
something from someone else instead of pay- 
ing for it yourself He's always scrounging 
money off you. 


scrub’ /skrab/ verb |I, T] scrubbing, past scrubbed 
to clean something by rubbing it hard with a 
brush to scrub the floor 


scrub? /skrab/ noun 1 GEOGRAPHY [U] bushes 
and small trees that grow in a dry area 2 [no 
plural] when you clean something by rubbing 
it with a brush / gave my hands a scrub. 


scruff /skraf/ noun by the scruff of the/your 
neck by the back of the neck She picked the cat 
up by the scruff of its neck. 


scruffy /'skrafi/ adjective dirty and untidy 
scruffy jeans o I don't like to look scruffy. 


scruple /'skru:pl/ noun [C] a belief that some- 
hing is wrong which stops you from doing 
hat thing [usually plural] She has no scruples 
about accepting bribes. 


scrupulous /'skru:pjolos/ adjective 1 [CAREFUL 
very careful and giving great attention to de- 
ails He's very scrupulous about making sure 
that all the facts are checked. 2 [HONEST] always 
honest and fair 2Opposite unscrupulous 


scrutinize (also UK -ise) /'skru:tinaiz/ verb [T 
o examine something very carefully The 
evidence was carefully scrutinized. 


be under/come under scrutiny e careful/ 
close/rigorous scrutiny e public scrutiny 


Scrutiny /'skru:tini/ noun [U] when you exam- 
ine something carefully Every aspect of her life 
came under public scrutiny. 


scuba diving /'sku:bo,daivin/ noun [U] SPORT a 
sport in which you swim under water using 
special equipment for breathing 


scuff /skaf/ verb [T] to make a mark on your 
shoes by rubbing them against something 
rough 


O= Important words to learn 


scuffle /'sk4fl/ noun [C] a short fight in which 
people push each other A scuffle broke out 
(7 started) behind the courtroom. 


sculptor /'sklpto"/ noun [C] ART someone who 
makes sculpture 

sculpture /'skalptfa'/ noun 1 ART [C, U] a piece 
of art that is made from stone, wood, clay, etc 
a wooden sculpture o modern sculpture 2 
ART [U] the art of making objects from stone, 
wood, clay, etc She teaches sculpture at an art 
school. 


scum /skam/ noun 1 [SUBSTANCE] [U, no plural] an 
unpleasant, thick substance on the surface of 
a liquid 2 [PERSON] [U] informal an offensive way 
of referring to a very bad person 

Scurry /'skari/ verb scurry along/around/away, 
etc to walk quickly or run because you are in 
a hurry 


scuttle /'skatl/ verb scuttle across/along/away, 
etc to run quickly using short steps A beetle 
scuttled across the floor. 

scythe /saió/ noun [C] FARMING a tool with a 
long handle and a curved blade that is used to 
cut tall grass and crops 


osea /si:/ noun 1 [C, U] GEOGRAPHY a large area of 


salt water /'d like to live by the sea. o It was 
our third day at sea (- travelling on the sea). 
o It's cheaper to send parcels by sea (= on a 
ship) 2 GEOGRAPHY Sea a particular area of 
salt water the North Sea o the Black Sea 3 a 
sea of sth a large number of something He 
looked across the room and saw a sea of faces. 


seabed /'si:bed/ noun [no plural] GEOGRAPHY the 
floor of the sea 


'sea defence noun [U, C] ENVIRONMENT ways of 
protecting land from being flooded or worn 
away by the sea 


seafood /'si:fu:d/ noun [U] FOOD animals from 
the sea that are eaten as food, especially ani- 
mals that live in shells 


seafront /'sitrant/ noun [C] UK a part of a 
town that is next to the sea [usually singular] We 
walked along the seafront. 

seagull /'si:gAl/ noun [C] a grey and white bird 
that lives near the sea 


seahorse /'si:hs:s/ noun |C] a small fish that 
has a head and neck the same shape as a 
horse's 


seal’ /si:l/ noun [C] 1 [ANIMAL] an animal with 
smooth fur that eats fish and lives near the sea 
2 [ON A CONTAINER] a piece of paper or plastic on 
a container that you break in order to open it 
3 [oFFICIAL MARK] an official mark made of wax, 
paper, or metal that is put on important doc- 
uments 4 [STOP LIQUID/AIR] an object or substance 
that stops liquid or air from leaving or enter- 
ing a container 


seal? /si:l/ verb [T] 1 CLOSE ENTRANCE] (also seal up) 
to close an entrance or container so that air 
or liquid cannot enter or leave it She quickly 
sealed up the bottle. 2 [CLOSE LETTER] to close a 
letter or parcel by sticking the edges together 
to seal an envelope 
seal sth off phrasal verb to prevent people 
from entering an area or building, often be- 
cause it is dangerous Police immediately sealed 
off the streets. 
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'sea level noun [U] GEOGRAPHY the level of the 
sea's surface, used to measure the height of an 
area of land 


'sea lion noun [C] a large seal (= sea animal) 


seam /si:m/ noun [C] 1 a line of sewing where 
two pieces of cloth have been joined together 
2 GEOLOGY a long, thin layer of coal under the 
ground 


seaman /'siimon/ noun [C] plural seamen a 
sailor 


seance /'seions/ noun [C] a meeting at which 

people try to communicate with spirits of dead 

people 
o«search! /sa:tf/ verb 1 [TRY TO FIND] |I, T] to try to 
find someone or something I’ve searched my 
bedroom but I can't find my watch. o Police are 
still searching the woods for the missing girl. 
2 POLICE] [T] If the police search someone, they 
look in their clothes and bags to see if they are 
hiding anything illegal, such as drugs. They 
were searched at the airport. 3 ILI 
to try to find an answer to a problem Doctors 
are still searching for a cure. 


search or search for? 


If you search a place or person, you are looking for 
something in that place or on that person. 


The police searched the man (= looked in his 
clothes) for drugs. 


I searched the kitchen (= looked in the kitchen) 
for my watch. 


If you search for something or someone, you are look- 
ing for that thing or that person. 


I searched for my watch. 


searched my watch. 


carry out/conduct/make/mount a search e 
a frantic/painstaking/thorough search e a 
search for sb/sth e in search of sb/sth 


o«search? /sa:tf/ noun 1 [TRY TO FIND] [C] when you 
try to find someone or something [usually 
singular] Police are continuing their search for 
the missing girl. o They went off in search of 
(= to find) a bar. 2 [FIND ANSWER] [no plural] when 
you try to find an answer to a problem the 
search for happiness 


'search engine noun [C] INTERNET a computer 
program which finds information on the In- 
ternet by looking for words which you have 
typed in See Extra help page The Web and the 
Internet on page Centre 36. 


searching /'ss:tfip/. adjective A searching 
question or look is intended to discover the 
truth about something. 

'search arty noun [C] a group of people who 
look for someone who is lost 

'search warrant noun [C] LAW an official doc- 
ument that allows the police to search a build- 
ing 

searing /'siorip/ adjective [always before noun] 
extreme and unpleasant searing pain/heat 


'sea shell noun [C] the empty shell of some 
types of sea animals 


sea wall 


the seashore /'si:[os/ noun GEOGRAPHY the 
area of land along the edge of the sea 

seasick /'si:sik/ adjective HEALTH feeling ill 
because of the way a boat is moving 

the seaside /'si:said/ noun an area or town 


next to the sea We had a picnic at the seaside. 
o a seaside resort/community 


o«season! /'sizzn/ noun [C] 1 GEOGRAPHY one of 


the four periods of the year; winter, spring, 
summer, or autumn 2 [SPECIAL TIME| a period of 
the year when a particular thing happens 
[usually singular] the holiday season o the rainy/ 
dry season o the football season 3 in season a 
FOOD If vegetables or fruit are in season, they 
are available and ready to eat. 
b BIOLOGY If a female animal is in season, 
she is ready to mate. 4 out of season a 
FRUIT/VEGETABLES] If vegetables or fruit are out of 
season, they are not usually available at that 
time. b [FEW PEOPLE] If you go somewhere out of 
season, you go during a period of the year 
when few people are there. 


season? /'sizn/ verb [T] FOOD to add salt or 
Spices to food that you are cooking 


seasonal /'si:zz/ adjective happening or ex- 
isting only at a particular time of the year 
a seasonal worker o the seasonal migration of 
birds 


seasoned /'si:zznd/ adjective [always before 
noun] having a lot of experience of doing some- 
thing a seasoned traveller 

seasoning /'si:znip/ noun [C, U] FOOD salt or 
Spices that you add to food 

'season ticket UK (US season ticket) noun [C] 
a ticket that you can use many times without 
having to pay each time 


have/take a seat e in/on a seat e the back/ 
driver's/front/passenger seat 


seat’ /si:t/ noun |C] 1 Sir] something that you sit 
on Please, have/take a seat (= sit down). o I’ve 
booked three seats for the cinema tonight. o the 
back/front seat of a car 2 [PART] the flat part 
of a chair, bicycle, etc that you sit on 3 
POLITICS a position in a parliament or other 
group that makes official decisions a seat in 
parliament o a congressional seat 


seat? /si:t/ verb 1 seat yourself in/on/next to, etc 
to sit somewhere I seated myself next to the fire. 
2 be seated a to be sitting down The director 
was seated on his right. b used to politely ask 
a group of people to sit down Would the people 
at the back please be seated. 3 seat 4/12/200, etc 
If a building, room, or vehicle seats a partic- 
ular number of people, that many people can 
sit in it. 

'seat belt noun [C] a strap that you fasten 
across your body when travelling in a vehicle 
to fasten your seat belt >See colour picture Car on 
page Centre 7 


seating /'si:in/ noun [U] the seats in a public 
place, or the way that they are arranged 


sea 'wall noun [C] ENVIRONMENT a wall that pro- 
tects land from being covered or damaged by 
the sea 
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seaweed 


seaweed /'si:wi:d/ noun [U] a plant that you 
find on the beach and that grows in the sea 


sebaceous gland /si'beifas,glend/ noun [C] 
ANATOMY, BIOLOGY one of the many small 
glands (= parts of the body that produce chem- 
ical substances) that produce an oily sub- 
stance on the hair and skin 


sebum /'si:bom/ noun [U] BIOLOGY an oily sub- 
stance that makes hair shiny and prevents 
skin from becoming dry 


sec /sek/ noun |C] informal a very short time 
Just a sec - I'm nearly ready. 


secluded /si'klu:did/ adjective If a place is 
secluded, it is quiet and not near people. a 
secluded beach/garden 


seclusion /si'klu:3°n/ noun [U] when someone 
lives alone, away from other people He lived 
in seclusion for the rest of his life. 


o«second' /'sekend/ adjective, pronoun 1 [AFTER 
FIRST] referring to the person, thing, or event 
that comes immediately after the first You're 
second on the list. o This is my second piece of 
chocolate cake. o She didn't win but she did 
come second (= was the one after the winner) 
in one race. 2 [NUMBER] 2nd written as a word 
>See also: second best, second-hand, second lan- 
guage, second nature, the second person, second- 
rate, second thought, second wind 


o«second"? /'sek*nd/ noun [C] 1 MEASURES one of 
the 60 parts a minute is divided into 2 [SHORT 
TIME] informal a very short period of time T'I 
be back in just a second. 3 [PRODUCT] something 
that is sold cheaply because it is damaged or 
not in perfect condition [usually plural] Some of 
those towels are seconds. 


second? /'seknd/ verb [T] to formally support 
an idea at a meeting [often passive] The chair- 
person's proposal was seconded by Ms Jones. 


second? /sr'kond/ verb [T] UK to send someone 
to another job for a fixed period of time [often 
passive] He was seconded from the police to the 
Department of Transport. 


secondary /'sekend?ri/ adjective 1 EDUCATION 
relating to the education of students aged 
between 11 and 18 secondary education 2 less 
important than something else What matters 
is the size of the office. The location is of sec- 
ondary importance. 


secondary con'sumer noun [C] BIOLOGY an 
animal that eats other animals 


'secondary „school noun [C] mainly UK 


O= Important words to learn 


a good degree but not the best possible. esec- 
ond class adverb We always travel second class. 


second-guess /,sekend'ges/ verb [T] to guess 
what someone will do in the future 


second-hand / seknd'hend/ adjective, adverb 
If something is second-hand, someone else 
owned or used it before you. second-hand 
books/clothes o She buys a lot of clothes 
second-hand. 


second 'language noun [C] LANGUAGE a 
language that you speak that is not the first 
language you learned as a child 


secondly /'sekondli/ adverb used for introduc- 
ing the second reason, idea, etc J want two 
things: firstly, more money, and secondly, better 
working hours. 


second 'nature noun [U] something that you 
can do easily because you have done it many 
times before After a few years, teaching became 
second nature to me. 


the second 'person noun LANGUAGE the 
form of a verb or pronoun that is used when 
referring to the person being spoken or writ- 
ten to. For example ‘you’ is a second person 
pronoun 


second-rate /,ekond'reit/ adjective of bad 
quality a second-rate writer 


second 'thought noun 1 on second thoughts 
UK used when you want to change a decision 
you have made TIl have tea, please - on second 
thoughts, make that coffee. 2 without a second 
thought If you do something without a second 
thought, you do it without first considering if 
you should do it or not. She’ll spend a hundred 
pounds on a dress without a second thought. 
3 have second thoughts to change your opinion 
about something or start to doubt it [+ about + 
doing sth] I’ve been having second thoughts 
about doing the course. 


second 'wind noun [no plural] a return of 
energy that makes it possible to continue an 
activity I was feeling tired, but I got my sec- 
ond wind after lunch. 


be shrouded in secrecy e do sth in secrecy e 
absolute/strict secrecy e the secrecy of/sur- 
rounding sth 


secrecy /'si:krosi/ noun [U] when something is 
kept secret Politicians criticized the secrecy 
surrounding the air attack. 


EDUCATION a school for students aged between Secret? /'sikrot/ adjective 1 If something is se- 


11 and 18 


the 'secondary sector noun ECONOMICS in- 
dustry where finished items are made 2Com- 
pare the primary sector 


second ‘best adjective not the best but the 
next best the second best candidate esecond 
best noun [U] 


second-class / sekond'kla:s/ adjective 1 [TRAVEL 
relating to the less expensive way of travelling 
in a train, aircraft, etc, that most people use a 
second-class carriage/ticket 2 |NOT IMPORTANT 


cret, other people are not allowed to know 
about it. a secret affair/meeting o I'll tell you 
but you must keep it secret. 2 secret admirer/ 
drinker, etc someone who does something or 
feels something without telling other people 
about it esecretly adverb He secretly taped their 
conversation. DSee also: top-secret 


keep a secret e let sb in on/reveal/tell sb a 
secret e a big/closely-guarded/well-kept 
secret 


less important than other people Women areo«secret? /'sitkrot/ noun [C] 1 something that you 


still treated as second-class citizens. 3 
EDUCATION A second-class university degree is 


tell no one about or only a few people I’m hav- 
ing a party for him but it's a secret. o Can you 
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keep a secret? 2 the secret the best way of 
achieving something So what's the secret of 
your success? 3 in secret without telling other 
people For years they met in secret. 


secret 'agent noun [C] someone who tries to 
find out secret information, especially about 
another country 


secretarial /,sekro'teoriol/ adjective relating to 
the work of a secretary (= office worker who 
types letters, etc) secretarial skills 


o«secretary /'sekrat*ri/ noun [C] 1 someone who 
works in an office, typing letters, answering 
the telephone, and arranging meetings, etc 2 
POLITICS (a/so Secretary) an official who is in 
charge of a large department of the govern- 
ment the Secretary of State 


secrete /si'kri:t/ verb [T] BIOLOGY to produce a 
substance A mixture of substances are secreted 
by cells within the stomach.  esecretion 
/sr'krizf?n/ noun |C, U] 


secretive /‘si:krativ/ adjective not willing to 
tell people what you know or what you are 
doing He's very secretive about his relation- 
ships. esecretively adverb 


‘Secret 'Service noun [no plural] 1 POLITICS in 
the UK, a department of the government that 
tries to find out secret information about for- 
eign countries 2 POLITICS in the US, a govern- 
ment organization that protects the president 


sect /sekt/ noun [C] RELIGION, POLITICS a group of 
people with a set of religious or political 
beliefs, often extreme beliefs 


sectarian /sek'tearian/ adjective RELIGION relat- 
ing to the differences between religious groups 
sectarian violence 


o«section /'sekf*n/ noun [C] 1 [PART] one of the 
parts that something is divided into a non- 
smoking section in a restaurant o the business 
section of a newspaper o the tail section of an 
aircraft 2 DT a model or drawing of something 
that shows how it would look if it were cut 
from top to bottom and seen from the side See 
also: cross-section 


sector /'sekta'/ noun [C] 1 ECONOMICS one part 
of a country's economy the private/public 
sector o the financial/ manufacturing sector 2 
GEOGRAPHY one of the parts that an area is di- 
vided into the British sector of the North Sea 


secular /'sekjals'/ adjective RELIGION not relig- 
ious or not controlled by a religious group 
secular education o a secular state 


secure" /si'kjoo'/ adjective 1 [NOT FAIL] not likely 
to fail or be lost a secure investment/job 2 [SAFE 
safe from danger J don't feel that the house is 
secure. 3 [CONFIDENT] confident about yourself 
and the situation that you are in T need to feel 
secure in a relationship. 4 [FIXED] firmly fastened 
and not likely to fall or break Check that all 


windows and doors are secure. Opposite 
insecure 
secure? /si'kjoo/ verb [T] 1 [ACHIEVE] to achieve 


something, after a lot of effort to secure the re- 
lease of hostages 2 [FASTEN] to fasten something 
firmly He secured the bike to the gate. 3 [MAKE 
SAFE] to make something safe 
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seductive 


securely /si'kjooli/ adverb If something is 
securely fastened, it will not fall or become 
loose. 


lax/tight security e security arrangements/ 
checks e a security breach/guard/lapse/ 
operation/risk e national security 


security /si'kjvarati/ noun [U] 1 [BEING SAFE] the 
things that are done to keep someone or some- 
thing safe airport/national security o a se- 
curity alarm 2 [SAFE SITUATION] when something 
is not likely to fail or be lost financial secu- 
rity o job security 3 [CONFIDENCE] confidence 


about yourself and the situation that you are 
in the security of a long-term relationship 20p- 
posite insecurity 4 FINANCE something valuable 
that you offer to give someone when you bor- 
row money if you cannot pay the money back 
>See also: social security 


security or safety? 
Security means activities or people that protect you 
from harm, or that try to stop crime. 


He works as a security guard. 

airport security 

Safety is when you are safe or how safe something is. 
Remember to wear your safety belt in the car. 
Children should have lessons in road safety. 


sedan /si'den/ US (UK saloon) noun [C] a large 
car with a separate, closed area for bags 


sedate’ /sr'deit/ adjective calm and slow walk- 
ing at a sedate pace 


sedate? /si'deit/ verb [T] HEALTH to give a person 
or animal a drug to make them feel calm 
esedation /sr'derf^n/ noun [U] She had to be put 
under sedation. 


sedative /'sedotiv/ noun [C] HEALTH a drug used 
to sedate a person or an animal 


sedentary /‘sed’nt*ri/ adjective spending a lot 
of time sitting down or not being active a 
sedentary job/ lifestyle 


sediment /'sedimont/ noun [C, U] a solid sub- 
stance that forms a layer at the bottom of a 
liquid 
sedimentary / sedi'ment*ri/ adjective GEOLOGY 
(of rock) made from sediment left by the action 
of water, ice or wind Compare igneous, meta- 
morphic 


sedimentation tank /,edimen'teif?n.tzenk/ 
noun [|C] a large container in which dirty or 
waste water is stored until all the solid 
material in it is lying on the bottom 


seduce /si'dju:s/ verb |T] 1 [SEX] to persuade 
someone to have sex with you, especially 
someone young 2 [PERSUADE] to persuade some- 
one to do something they would not normally 
do I wouldn't have bought it but I was seduced 
by the low prices. 


seductive /si'daktiv/ adjective 1 [SEX] sexually 
attractive a seductive smile/voice 2 [WANT 
making you want to have or do something 
the seductive power of money 
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osee /si:/ verb seeing, past tense saw, past parti- 


ciple seen 1 [EYES] [I, T] to notice people and 
things with your eyes Have you seen Jo? 
o Turn the light on so I can see. >See Common 
Learner Error at look 2 [UNDERSTAND] |I, T] to under- 
stand something I see what you mean. o I don't 
see why I should go. 3 [MEET] [T] to meet or visit 
someone I’m seeing Peter tonight. o You should 
see a doctor. 4 WATCH 
vision programme, etc Did you see that film 
last night? 5 [INFORMATION] [T] to find out infor- 
mation [+ question word] PI just see what time 
the train gets in. 6 [IMAGINE] [T] to imagine or 
think about something or someone in a partic- 
ular way I just can't see him as a father. 7 |BE- 
LIEVE] [T] to believe that something will happen 
I can't see us finishing on time. 8 [HAPPEN] [T] to 
be the time or place where something happens 
This decade has seen huge technological ad- 
vances. 9 see that If you ask someone to see 
that something happens, you want them to 
make sure it happens. Could you see that eve- 
ryone gets a copy of this letter? 10 see sb home/ 
to the station, etc to go somewhere with some- 
one, especially to make sure they are safe Let 
me see you home. 11 I'll/we'll see used to say 
that you will make a decision about something 
later "Dad, can I have a guitar?" "We'll see." 
12 see you informal used for saying goodbye 
See also: be glad/happy, etc to see the back? of sb/sth, 
see eye’ to eye (with sb), see red? 
see about sth/doing sth phrasal verb to deal 
with something, or arrange for something to 
be done 
see sth in sb/sth phrasal verb to believe that 
someone or something has a particular quality 
I can't understand what you see in her (= why 
you like her). 
see sb off phrasal verb to go to the place that 
someone is leaving from in order to say good- 
bye to them My parents came to the airport to 
see me off. 
see sb out phrasal verb to take someone to the 
door of a room or building when they are leav- 
ing Don't worry, I'll see myself out (7 leave the 
room/building by myself). 
see through sb/sth pArasal verb to understand 
that someone is trying to deceive you J saw 
through him at once. 
see to sth phrasal verb to deal with something 
Don't worry, I'll see to everything while you're 
away. 

seed" /si:d/ noun 1 BIOLOGY [C, U] a small round 
or oval object produced by a plant that a new 
plant can grow from Sow the seeds (= plant 
them) near the surface. 2 (the) seeds of sth the 
beginning of something the seeds of hope/ 
change SSee also: sesame seed 

seed? /si:d/ verb 1 FARMING [T| to plant seeds in 
the ground 2 be seeded first/second, etc SPORT 
in tennis, to be the first/second, etc on a list 
of players expected to succeed in a competi- 
tion 

seedless /'si:dlos/ adjective FOOD without seeds 
seedless grapes 

seedling /'si:diip/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a young 
plant that has been grown from a seed 

seedy /'si:di/ adjective informal looking dirty 
or in bad condition and likely to be involved 
in immoral activities a seedy bar/hotel 


O= Important words to learn 


seeing 'eye dog US (UK/US guide dog) noun 
[C] a dog that is trained to help blind people 


seek /si:k/ verb [T] past sought 1 [TO FIND/GET] to 
try to find or get something to seek advice/a 
solution 2 [TO DO] to try to do something [+ to 
do sth] They are seeking to change the rules. o to 
seek re-election SSee also: hide-and-seek 


T] to watch a film, tele-o»seem /si:m/ verb seem happy/a nice person, etc; 


seem like/as if, etc to appear to be a particular 
thing or to have a particular quality She 
seemed happy enough. o It seemed like a good 
idea at the time. o There doesn't seem to be any 
real solution. |+ (that)] It seems that the bars 
close early here. o It seems to me (- I think) 
that she's in the wrong job. 


seemingly /'si:mipli/ adverb appearing to be 
something without really being that thing 
a seemingly harmless comment 


seen /si:n/ past participle of see 


seep /si:p/ verb seep from/into/through, etc to 
flow very slowly through something Water 
was seeping through the walls. 


seesaw /'si:s»:/ (also US teeter-totter) noun [C] 
a long board that children play on by sitting 
at each end and using their feet on the ground 
to push the board up and down 


seethe /si:5/ verb [I] to be very angry, often 
without showing it I left him seething with 
anger. 


segment /'segmont/ noun [C] one of the parts 
that something can be divided into a segment 
of the population/market o an orange segment 


segregate /'segrgeit/ verb [T] SOCIETY to 
separate one group of people from another, 
especially one sex or race from another Af 
school the girls were segregated from the boys. 
esegregation /,segrr'gei[»n/ noun [U] racial 
segregation 


seismic /'saizmik/ adjective GEOLOGY relating 
to or caused by an earthquake (- when the 
earth shakes) seismic activity 


seismograph /'saizmagra:f/ noun [C] GEOLOGY 
a piece of equipment which measures and re- 
cords the strength of an earthquake (= sudden 
movement of the Earth's surface) 


seize /si:z/ verb [T] 1 [HOLD] to take hold of some- 
thing quickly and firmly She seized my arm 
and pulled me towards her. 2 [OPPORTUNITY] to do 
something quickly when you have the oppor- 
tunity You need to seize every opportunity. 
3 [PLACE] to take control of a place suddenly by 
using military force Troops seized control in 
the early hours of the morning. 4 [DRUGS ETC] to 
take away something that is illegal, for ex- 
ample drugs Officials seized 2.7 tons of cocaine 
from the ship. 
seize on/upon sth phrasal verb to quickly use 
something that will give you an advantage Her 
story was seized upon by the press. 
seize up phrasal verb If part of your body or a 
machine seizes up, it stops moving or working 
in the normal way. His right leg suddenly 
seized up during the race. 


seizure /'si:30'/ noun 1 [CONTROL] [U] when some- 
one takes control of a country, government, 
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etc a seizure of power 2 LAW [C] when someone 
in authority takes away something that is il- 
legal, for example drugs a seizure of heroin 3 
HEALTH [C] a sudden attack of an illness an ep- 
ileptic seizure 

seldom /'seldom/ adverb not often We seldom 
go out in the evenings. 

select! /si'lekt/ verb [T] to choose someone or 
something We’ve selected three candidates. 


select? /si'lekt/ adjective consisting of only a 
small group of people who have been specially 
chosen a select group 


a good/wide selection e a selection of sth 


selection /sr'lekf?n/ noun 1 [CHOOSING] [U] when 
someone or something is chosen the selection 
process 2 |PEOPLE/THINGS| [C] a group of people or 
things that has been chosen We have a wide 
selection of imported furniture. >See also: 
natural selection 


selective /srlektiv/ adjective 1 [CAREFUL] careful 
about what you choose He's very selective 
about the people he spends time with. 2 [CHOSEN 
involving only people or things that have been 
specially chosen selective breeding 


selenium /sa'liniam/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
chemical element used in photography and 
also necessary in small amounts in the body 
(symbol Se) 


self /selt/ noun [C, U] plural selves /selvz/ your 
characteristics, including your personality, 
your abilities, etc his true self 


self-assured / selfa'fuad/ adjective confident 
about yourself 


self-catering /,clf'keit?riy/ adjective UK de- 
scribes a holiday in which you have a kitchen 
so that you can cook meals for yourself We de- 
cided to stay in self-catering accommodation 
rather than in a hotel. 


self-centred UK (US self-centered) 
/ self'sentad/ adjective interested only in your- 
self 


self-confident / self'konfidnt/ adjective feel- 
ing sure about yourself and your abilities 
eself-confidence noun [U] being self-confident 


self-conscious /,elf'konfos/ adjective too 
aware of what other people are thinking about 
you and your appearance eself-consciously 
adverb eself-consciousness noun [U] 


self-contained / selfkon'teind/ adjective UK If 
a flat is self-contained, it has its own kitchen, 
bathroom, and entrance. 


self-control / selfkon'troul/ noun [U] the ability 
to control your emotions and actions although 
you are very angry, upset, etc 


self-defence UK (US self-defense) / selfdi'fens/ 
noun |U] when you protect yourself from some- 
one who is attacking you by fighting He 
claimed he had acted in self-defence. 

self-destructive / selfdi'straktiv/ adjective A 
self-destructive action harms the person who 
is doing it. 

self-discipline /,self'dısıpln/ noun [U] the 


ability to make yourself do things that you do 
not want to do 


self-sufficient 


self-employed / selfim'ploid/ adjective work- 
ing for yourself and not for a company or 
other organization eself-employment 


/,selfim'plormont/ noun [U] 


boost/build/damage/raise self-esteem e 


high/low self-esteem 


self-esteem / selfr'stitm/ noun [U] confidence 
in yourself and a belief in your qualities and 
abilities She suffers from low self-esteem. 


self-evident / self'evident/ adjective obviously 
true and not needing to be explained 


self-explanatory / selftk'splenot-ri/ adjective 
easy to understand and not needing to be ex- 
plained 

self-help / self'help/ adjective A self-help book, 
activity, organization, etc is designed to help 
you deal with your problems on your own. a 
self-help group for alcoholics 


self-indulgent / selfin'dald3-nt/ adjective do- 
ing or having things that you like although 
they are not necessary or are bad for you 
eself-indulgence / selfin'dAldz?ns/ noun [C, U] 


self-inflicted / selfin'fliktid/ adjective If an in- 
jury or a problem is self-inflicted, you have 
caused it yourself. 


self-interest / self'introst/ noun [U] interest in 
what will help you and not what will help 
other people 


selfish /'selfıf/ adjective caring only about 
yourself and not other people It’s very selfish 
of him. eselfishly adverb eselfishness noun [U] 


selfless /'seiflos/ adjective caring about other 
people and not about yourself 


self-made / self'meid/ adjective rich because 
you have earned a lot of money yourself a self- 
made millionaire 

self-pity /,self'piti/ noun [U] sadness for your- 
self because you think you have suffered so 
much, especially when this is not true 

self-portrait / self'po:trert/ noun [C] ART a pic- 
ture that you draw or paint of yourself 

self-reliant / selfri'laront/ adjective able to do 
things yourself without depending on other 
people 

self-respect / selfri'spekt/ noun [U] the feeling 
of pride in yourself and your character eself- 
respecting adjective 

self-righteous /,self'rait{as/ adjective believ- 
ing that you are morally better than other peo- 
ple 

self-sacrifice / self'sekrifais/ noun [U] when 
you do not have or do something so that you 
can help other people 


self-satisfied /self'stisfaid/ adjective too 
pleased with yourself and what you have 
achieved 


self-service /jself'sa:vis/ adjective A self- 
service restaurant or shop is one in which you 
serve yourself and are not served by the 
people who work there. 


self-sufficient / selfsa'f1fnt/ adjective having 
everything that you need yourself and not 
needing help from others 
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osell /sel/ verb past sold 1 FINANCE |I, T] to give 
something to someone who gives you money 
for it He sold his guitar for £50. o I sold my 
bike to Claire. [+ two objects] I’m hoping she'll 
sell me her car. 2 FINANCE [T] to offer something 
for people to buy Excuse me, do you sell news- 
papers? 3 FINANCE sell for/at sth to be available 
for sale at a particular price The shirts are sell- 
ing for £30 each. 4 FINANCE |I, T] to be bought 
in large numbers His last book sold eight mil- 
lion copies. 5 [MAKE YOU WANT] [T] to make some- 
one want to buy something Scandal sells 
newspapers. 6 [IDEA/PLAN| [T] to persuade some- 
one that an idea or plan is good I’m currently 
trying to sell the idea to my boss. 
sell sth off phrasal verb to sell all or part of a 
business 
sell out phrasal verb If a shop sells out of 
something, it sells all of that thing. T'hey'd 
sold out of bread by the time I got there. 
sell up phrasal verb UK to sell your house or 
company in order to go somewhere else or do 
something else 

'sell-by date noun [C] UK the date printed on 
a food or drink container after which it should 
not be sold 


seller /'sela'/ noun [C] FINANCE 1 someone who 
sells something a flower seller 2 a product that 
a company sells 


Sellotape® /'selooteip/ UK (US Scotch® tape) 
noun [|U] clear, thin material with glue on it, 
used to stick things together, especially paper 
>See colour picture The Classroom on page Centre 6 

sellout /'selaut/ noun [no plural] 1 [EVENT] a per- 
formance or event where all of the tickets 
have been sold 2 [FOR MONEY/POWER] informal 
when someone does something that is against 


their beliefs in order to get money or power o«send /send/ verb |T] past sent 1 


selves /selvz/ plural of self 


semantic /si'mentik/ adjective LANGUAGE con- 
nected with the meaning of language 


semblance /'semblons/ noun semblance of 
normality/order, etc a small amount of a 
quality, but not as much as you would like 
Our lives have now returned to some semblance 
of normality. 

semen /'siimon/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the liquid 
that is produced by the male sex organs, that 
contains sperm (- cells that join with female 
eggs to make new life) 


semester /si'mesta'/ noun [C] mainly US EDU- 
CATION one of the two time periods that a 
school or college year is divided into 


semi- /semi-/ prefix half or partly a semicircle 
o semifrozen 

semi-arid /,semi'zerid/ adjective GEOGRAPHY, EN- 
VIRONMENT describes an area or climate with 
little rain but not completely dry 


semicircle /'semi,ss:kl/ noun [C] half a circle 


semicolon /,semi'kovlon/ (9) /'semikoulon/ 
noun [C] LANGUAGE a mark (;) used to separate 
parts of a sentence, or items in a list which 
already has commas See Extra help page 
Punctuation on page Centre 19. 


semiconductor /;emikon'dakto/ noun [C] 


PHYSICS a material, such as silicon, which al- 
lows electricity to move through it more easily 
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when its temperature increases, or an elec- 
tronic device made from this material 


semi-detached /,semidi'tet{t/ adjective UK 
A semi-detached house has one wall that is 
joined to another house. 


semifinal /,semr'faisl/ noun [C] SPORT one of 
the two games in a sports competition that are 
played to decide who will play in the final 
game 


semilunar valve / semilu:no'velv/ noun [C] 
ANATOMY one of the valves (- structures that 
open and close) which stop blood from return- 
ing into the ventricles (= lower spaces) of the 
heart from the aorta or the pulmonary artery 
See picture at heart 


semi-metal /'semi:,met?l/ (also metalloid) noun 
[C] CHEMISTRY a chemical element with some of 
the properties of a metal and some of a non- 
metal, for example silicon and arsenic 


seminar /'semina:'/ noun [C] EDUCATION a meet- 
ing of a group of people with a teacher or 
expert for training, discussion, or study of a 
subject 

semipermeable  /,;emi'ps:miobl/ adjective 
PHYSICS,BIOLOGY,GEOLOGY describes something 
that allows some liquids and gases to pass 
through it, but not others 

Semitic /si'mitik/ adjective LANGUAGE, SOCIETY 
relating to the Jewish or Arab races, or their 
languages 

the Senate /'senit/ nown [group] POLITICS a part 
of a government in some countries 

senator /'senoto/ noun [C] POLITICS someone 
who has been elected to the Senate Senator 
Moynihan 


SOMETHING] to ar- 
range for something to go or be taken some- 
where, especially by post [+ two objects] 7 sent 
him a letter last week. o Do you think we should 
send flowers? 2 [SOMEONE] to make someone go 
somewhere / sent him into the house to fetch 
some glasses. 3 send sb to sleep to cause some- 
one to start sleeping See also: drive/send sb round 
the bend? 

send sth back phrasal verb to return some- 
thing to the person who sent it to you, espe- 
cially because it is damaged or not suitable 7 
had to send the shirt back because it didn't fit 
me. 

send for sb phrasal verb to send someone a 
message asking them to come to see you Do 
you think we should send for a doctor? 

send (off/away) for sth phrasal verb to write 
to an organization to ask them to send you 
something I’ve sent off for a catalogue. 

send sth in pArasal verb to send something to 
an organization Viewers were asked to send in 
photographs of their pets. 

send sb in pArasal verb to send soldiers, 
police, etc to a place in order to deal with a 
dangerous situation 

send sth off phrasal verb to send a letter, 
document, or parcel by post 

send sb off phrasal verb UK SPORT to order a 
sports player to leave the playing area because 
they have done something wrong 

send sth out phrasal verb 1 [SEND] to send some- 
thing to a lot of different people fo send out 
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o«sense' /sens/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


invitations 2 
sound, etc 
send sb/sth up phrasal verb UK to make some- 
one or something seem stupid by copying 
them in a funny way 


send-off /'sendvf/ noun [C] when a group of 
people say goodbye to someone at the same 
time I got a good send-off at the station. 


senile /'si:nail/ adjective HEALTH confused and 
unable to remember things because of old age 
esenility /sri'niloti/ noun [U] the state of being 
senile 


senior" /'si:nia'/ adjective 1 [MORE IMPORTANT] hav- 
ing a more important job or position than 
someone else a senior executive o We work in 
the same team but she's senior to me. 2 [OLDER 
older senior students 3 [NAME] mainly US (writ- 
ten abbreviation Sr) used at the end of a man's 
name to show that he is the older of two men 
in the same family who have the same name 
Hello, may I speak to Ken Griffey Senior, 
please? 


senior? /'si:nia'‘/ noun 1 be 20/30, etc years sb's 
senior to be 20/30, etc years older than some- 
one She married a man 20 years her senior. 2 
EDUCATION [C] US a student who is in the last 
year of high school or college 


senior 'citizen noun [C] SOCIETY an old person 


seniority /sini'oroti/ noun [U] SOCIETY the 
state of being older or of having a more im- 
portant position in an organization 


sensation /sen'seif?n/ noun 1 BIOLOGY [C, U] a 
physical feeling, or the ability to physically 
feel things a burning sensation o Three months 
after the accident she still has no sensation in 
her right foot. 2 [FEELING] [C] a strange feeling or 
idea that you can not explain J had the strang- 
est sensation that I had met him before. 3 [Ex- 
CITEMENT] [no plural] a lot of excitement, surprise, 
or interest, or the person or event that causes 
these feelings Their affair caused a sensa- 
tion. 


sensational /sen'seif?nl/ adjective 1 [SHOCKING 
done in a way that is intended to shock people 
sensational journalism 2 |EXCITING] very exciting 


LIGHT/SOUND] to produce light, 


or extremely good a sensational performance 


sensationalism  /sen'seifj»lizzm/. noun [U 
when a story is told in a way that is intended 
to shock people 


have the sense to do sth e good sense 


[GOOD JUDGMENT] [U] good 
judgment, especially about practical things He 
had the good sense to book a seat in advance. 
2 [ABILITY] [no plural] the ability to do something 
a sense of direction o good business sense 
3 BIOLOGY [C] one of the five natural abilities 
of sight, hearing, touch, smell, and taste 7 have 
a very poor sense of smell. 4 a sense of humour 
UK (US sense of humor) the ability to under- 
stand funny things and to be funny yourself 
5 a sense of loyalty/responsibility/security, etc 
the quality or feeling of being loyal, respons- 
ible, safe, etc He has absolutely no sense 
of loyalty. 6 LANGUAGE [C] the meaning of a 
word, phrase, or sentence 7 in a sense/in some 
senses thinking about something in a 
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sent 


particular way In a sense, he's right. 8 make 
sense a [CLEAR MEANING| to have a meaning or 
reason that you can understand He's written 
me this note but it doesn't make any sense. 
b [SHOULD DO] to be a good thing to do [+ to do 
sth] It makes sense to buy now while prices are 
low. 9 make sense of sth to understand some- 
thing that is difficult to understand I’m trying 
to make sense of this document. 10 come to 
your senses to start to understand that you 
have been behaving stupidly >See also: common 
sense 


sense? /sens/ verb [T] to understand what some- 
one is thinking or feeling without being told 
about it [+ (that) 7 sensed that you weren't 
happy about this. 


senseless /'senslos/ adjective 1 [NO REASON] hap- 
pening or done without a good reason sense- 
less violence 2 [NOT CONSCIOUS] not conscious He 
was beaten senseless. 


sensibility /,sensi'bilati/ noun [C, U] formal 
someone's feelings, or the ability to under- 
stand what other people feel 


sensible /'sensibl/ adjective 1 JUDGMENT] show- 
ing good judgment a sensible decision [+ to do 
sth] Wouldn't it be more sensible to leave before 
the traffic gets bad? 2 [PRACTICAL] having a prac- 
tical purpose sensible shoes/clothes esensibly 
adverb to eat/ behave sensibly 


sensitive /'sensitiv/ adjective 1 KIND] able to un- 
derstand what people are feeling and deal with 
them in a way that does not upset them / want 
a man who's kind and sensitive. 2 [EASILY UPSET 
easily upset by the things people say or do He 
was always sensitive to criticism. o She's very 
sensitive about her weight. 3 [SUBJECT] A sen- 
sitive subject or situation needs to be dealt 
with carefully in order to avoid upsetting peo- 
ple. Gender is a very sensitive subject. 4 [EASILY 
DAMAGED] easily damaged or hurt sensitive eyes/ 
skin 5 [EQUIPMENT| Sensitive equipment is able 


to measure very small changes. Opposite 
insensitive esensitively adverb I think she dealt 
with the problem very sensitively. esensitivity 
/,sensi'trvati/ noun [U] when someone or some- 
thing is sensitive 


sensitive or sensible? 


Remember that sensible does not mean ‘easily upset’ 
or 'able to understand what people are feeling'. The word 
you need to express that is sensitive. 


Don't criticize her too much. She's very sensitive. 


sensor /'senso'/ noun [C] a piece of equipment 
that can find heat, light, etc Sensors detect 
movement in the room. 

sensual /'sensjool/ adjective relating to physi- 
cal pleasure, often sexual pleasure a sensual 
experience a sensual mouth esensuality 
/,sensju'zloti/ noun [U] being sensual 

sensuous /'sensjuos/ adjective giving physical 
pleasure the sensuous feel of silk sheets 


sent /sent/ past of send 


impose/receive/serve a sentence e a jail/ 
prison sentence e a sentence for sth 
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sentence 674 O= Important words to learn 


o«sentence! /'sentons/ noun 1 LANGUAGE [C a septum /'septom/ noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY 


group of words, usually containing a verb, a part of the body that divides two hollow 
that expresses a complete idea 2 LAW [C, U] a parts, for example in the heart See picture at 
punishment that a judge gives to someone who heart 


has committed a crime a 30-year sentence sequel /'sixkw3l/ noun [C] a film, book, etc that 


sentence? /'sentons/ verb [T] LAW to give a pun- continues the story from an earlier one 
ishment to someone who has committed a z 
crime [often passive] She was sentenced to six = 
months in prison. in a sequence e a sequence of sth e be out of 


i ueni logical sequ 
sentiment /'sentimont/ noun 1 [OPINION] [C, U] an SEITE ICCIe a OB ACHIISEQUDCE - 
opinion that you have because of the way you Sequence /'si:kwons/ noun 1 [SERIES] [C] a series 


feel about something nationalist/religious sen- of related events or things that have a partic- 
timents 2 [EMOTION] [UJ emotional feelings such ular order the sequence of events that led to 
as sympathy, love, etc, especially when they his death 2 [ORDER] [U] the order that events or 
are not considered to be suitable for a situa- things should happen or be arranged in J got 
tion I find her writing full of sentiment. my slides mixed up and they appeared out of 


sentimental / senti'ment:l/ adjective 1 [FEELING SEQUENCE: 


showing kind feelings such as sympathy, love, sequential /si'kwenf*l/ adjective following a 
etc, especially in a silly way a sentimental song particular order esequentially /si'kwenf*li/ ad- 
o The British are very sentimental about ani- verb 

mals. 2 VALUE] related to feelings and memories sequin /'sitkwin/ noun [C] a small, flat, shiny 


and not related to „how much money some- circle that is sewn onto clothes for decoration 
thing costs It wasn’t an expensive ring but it 


had great sentimental value. esentimentality Serenade /,sero'neid/ noun [C] MUSIC a song, 


/,sentimen'tzeloti/ noun [U] usually about love 
sentry /'sentri/ noun [C] a soldier who stands serendipity /,sern'dipoti/ noun [U] literary 
outside a building in order to guard it when you are lucky and find something inter- 


esting or valuable by chance 
sepal /'sepal/ noun [C] BIOLOGY one of the parts 


that form the outer part of a flower which sur- Serene /si'ri:n/ adjective calm and quiet a 


rounds the petals and which are usually small serene face/smile eserenely adverb 

and green serf /ss:t/ noun [c] SOCIETY in the past, a mem- 
separable /'sep*rabl/ adjective able to be sep- ber of a low social class who worked on the 

arated DOpposite inseparable land and was the property of the person who 


owned that land 


o«separate" /'sep*rat/ adjective 1 [NOT JOINED] not ; 
joined or touching anything else a separate serfdom /'ss:fdam/ noun [U] SOCIETY the state 


compartment o I try to keep meat separate of being a serf 

from other food. 2 [NOT AFFECTING] not affecting sergeant /'sa:d3ent/ noun |C] 1 POLICE] an officer 
or related to each other I’ve asked him to turn of low rank in the police 2 [ARMY| a soldier of 
his music down on three separate occasions. middle rank in the army or air force 


o I have my professional life and my private life : . : a 
and I try to keep them separate. 3 [DIFFERENT serial /'sioriol/ noun [C] a story in a magazine 


diff n te sheet J - or on television or radio that is told in sepa- 
iei tud ee a paper: waopd rate parts over a period of time 


o«separate? /'sepreit/ verb 1 [DiViDE) |I, T] to di- 'serial killer noun [C] someone who has mur- 


vide into parts, or to make something divide dered several people over a period of time 
into parts I separated the class into three 'serial number noun [C] one of a set of num- 


groups. 2 [MOVE APART] |I, T] to move apart, or to bers that is put on an item that is made in 
make people move apart I shall separate you large quantities, such as computers, televi- 
two if you don't stop talking. 3 |HUSBAND/WIFE| [I sions, paper money, etc., so that you can tell 
to start to live in a different place from your one item from another 


husband or wife because the relationship has 
ended My parents separated when I was four. 
>See Common Learner Error at married 


'serial port noun [C] COMPUTING a part of a 
computer where wires from other pieces of 

. equipment can be connected to it, sending 

separation / sep*r'e1{°n/ noun 1 [WHEN SEPARATE through information one bit (= unit of infor- 
IC, U] when people or things are separate or mation) at a time Compare parallel port 
become separate from other people or things 
the separation of church and state o Their 
working in different countries meant long per- 
iods of separation. 2 [AGREEMENT] [C] a legal agree- 
ment when two people stay married but stop 
living together 


o«series /'siari:z/ noun [C] plural series 1 [SAME 
THINGS] several things or events of the same 
type that come one after the other a series of 
lectures 2 [TELEVISION/RADIO] a group of television 

or radio programmes that have the same main 
characters or deal with the same subject a 
o«September /sep'tembo'/ (written abbreviation four-part drama series 
Sept) noun [C, U] the ninth month of the year 'series circuit noun [C] PHYSICS a circuit (= 
septic /'septik/ adjective HEALTH infected by closed system of wires) in which the electric 


poisonous bacteria (- small living things current passes through one part after another 
which cause disease) SCompare parallel circuit 
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o«serious /'srrios/ adjective 1 


o«serve! /sa:v/ verb 1 


O= Important words to learn 


serif /'serif/ noun the very small lines at the 
ends of the letters in some styles of printing 
a serif font S Compare sans serif 


BAD] A serious 
problem or situation is bad and makes people 


worry. a serious accident/illness o This is ao»service’ /'ss:vis/ noun 1 


serious matter. 2 [NOT JOKING] thinking or speak- 
ing sincerely about something and not joking 
I'm being serious now - this is a very real prob- 
lem. o Are you serious about changing your 
job? 3 [QUIET] A serious person is quiet and does 
not laugh often. a serious child eseriousness 
noun [U] 


o«seriously /'sroriosli/ adverb 1 [SERIOUS WAY] in a 
serious way seriously injured o Smoking can 
seriously damage your health. 2 [NOT A JOKE 
used to show that what you are going to say 
is not a joke Seriously though, you mustn't say 
that. 3 take sb/sth seriously to believe that 
someone or something is important and that 
you should pay attention to them The police 
have to take any terrorist threat seriously. 


sermon /'ss:mon/ noun |C] RELIGION a religious 
speech given by a priest in church to deliver/ 
give a sermon 


serotonin /,sero'toonm/ noun |U] BIOLOGY a 
chemical in your brain which controls your 
moods 


serpent /'ss:pint/ noun [C] literary a snake 


serrated /srreitid/ adjective A serrated edge, 
usually of a knife, has sharp triangular points 
along it. 

serum /'siorom/ noun [U] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY a 
clear liquid in blood that contains substances 
that stop infection 

servant /'ss:vent/ noun [C] someone who works 
and lives in someone else's house doing their 
cooking and cleaning, especially in the past 
See also: civil servant 


FOOD/DRINK] |I, T] to give 
someone food or drink, especially guests or 
customers in a restaurant or bar We’re not 
allowed to serve alcohol to anyone under 18. 
2 {SHOP] [I, T] to help customers and sell things 
o them in a shop Are you being served? 3 [WORK 
I, T] to do work that helps society, for example 
in an organization such as the army or the 
government to serve in the army o to serve on 
a committee/jury o He served as mayor for 5 
years. 4 [BE USEFUL] [I, T] to be useful as some- 
hing It’s a very entertaining film but it also 
serves an educational purpose. o The spare 
bedroom also serves as a study. |+ to do sth] He 
hopes his son's death will serve to warn others 
about the dangers of owning a gun. 5 LAW [T] 
o be in prison for a period of time Williams, 
42, is serving a four-year jail sentence. 6 
SPORT [I] in a sport such as tennis, to throw the 
ball up into the air and then hit it towards the 
other player 7 serves one/two/four, etc If an 
amount of food serves a particular number, it 
is enough for that number of people. See also: 
It serves her/him/you right?! 


serve? /ss:v/ noun |C] SPORT in sports such aSgusett /set/ verb setting, past set 1 


tennis, when you throw the ball up into the 
air and hit it towards the other player 


Server /'ss:va'/ noun [C] COMPUTING a computer 
that is used only for storing and managing 


675 


set 


programs and information used by other com- 
ters an email/Internet server 


2 offer/provide/use a service 


SHOP] [U] when people 
help you and bring you things in a place such 
as a shop, restaurant, or hotel The food was 
nice, but the service wasn’t very good. 2 
ECONOMICS [C] a system that supplies some- 
thing that people need financial/medical serv- 
ices o electricity/water services o They provide 
a free bus service from the station. 3 [U] 
the time you spend working for an organiza- 
tion He retired last week after 25 years’ service. 
4 RELIGION [C] a religious ceremony They held 
a memorial service for the victims of the bomb- 
ing. 5 [CAR/MACHINE] [C] when a car or machine 
is examined for faults and repaired 6 SPORT [C] 
when you throw a ball up into the air and hit 
it towards the other player in sports such as 
tennis DSee also: the Civil Service, community 
service, lip-service, the National Health Service, 
national service, secret service 


service? /'sa:vis/ verb [T] to examine and repair 
a car or machine 


serviceable /'ss:visobl/ adjective able to be 
used, but not very good or attractive 7 have 
some old but serviceable chairs. 


'service charge noun [C] FINANCE an amount 
of money that is added to what you pay ina 
restaurant for being helped and brought 
things a 10% service charge 


serviceman /'ss:vismon/ noun |C] plural serv- 
icemen a man who is in the army or navy 


'service provider noun [C] COMPUTING, INTER- 
NET a company that connects your computer 
to the Internet, and lets you use email and 
other services 


the services /'ss:visiz/ noun [plural] the mili- 
tary forces such as the army or navy 


'service station noun [C] a place at the side 
of a road where you can buy fuel for cars, and 
food 


serviette /,ss:vi'et/ UK (UK/US napkin) noun 
[C] a piece of cloth or paper used when you eat, 
to keep your clothes clean and to clean your 
mouth and hands 


servile /'ss:vail/ © /'sa:rv*l/ adjective too will- 
ing to do things for other people 


serving /'ss:vin/ noun [C] FOOD an amount of 
food for one person to eat a large serving of 
rice 

sesame seed /'sesomi;si:d/ noun [C] FOOD a 
small seed that is used to add a taste to food 


session /'sef:n/ noun 1 [PERIOD OF TIME] [C] a 
period during which you do one activity a 
weekly aerobics session o We're having a train- 
ing session this afternoon. 2 |MEETING| [C, U] a 
meeting of an official group of people such as 
in a court or in the government The court is 
now in session. 


A TIME] [T] to 
arrange a time when something will happen 
[often passive] The next meeting is set for 6 Feb- 
ruary. 2 [LEVEL] [T] to decide the level of some- 
thing The interest rate has been set at 5%. 3- 
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MACHINE] [T] to press switches on a machine so 
that it will start when you want it to I’ve set 
the alarm for 6.30. [+ to do sth] Can you set the 
video to record ‘Neighbours’ please? 4 set an ex- 
ample/a record/a standard, etc to do something 
in a way that people will copy or try to im- 
prove on She's set a new world record with that 
jump. 5 set fire to sth; set sth on fire to make 
something start burning 6 set sb free to allow 
someone to leave prison, or to allow a person 
or animal to escape 7 set sth alight to make 
something start burning 8 set the table to put 


plates, knives, forks, etc on the table beforeg.set2 /set/ noun [C] 1 


you have a meal 9 [SUN] [I] When the sun sets, 
it moves down in the sky so that it cannot be 
seen. The sun rises in the East and sets in the 
West. 10 [BECOME SOLID] [I] If a liquid substance 
sets, it becomes solid. 11 EDUCATION [|T] UK If 
you set work or an exam at a school or college, 
you ask the students to do it. [+ two objects] Mr 
Harley forgot to set us any maths homework. 
12 set sth down/on, etc to put something some- 
where She set the vase down on the table. 
13 [BoOK/FILWPLAY] [T] If a book, play, or film is 
set in a place or period of time, the story hap- 
pens there or at that time. [often passive] It’s a 
historical adventure set in India in the 1940s. 
14 set to work to start working 

set about sth/doing sth phrasal verb to start 
doing something, especially something that 
uses a lot of time or energy I got home and 
immediately set about cleaning the house. 

be set against sth/doing sth phrasal verb to 
not want to do or have something He is dead 
set against the move. 

set sb/sth apart phrasal verb If a quality sets 
someone or something apart, it makes them 
different from and usually better than others 
of the same type. It’s their intelligence which 
sets them apart from other rock bands. 

set sth aside phrasal verb to save something, 
usually time or money, for a special purpose 
set sb/sth back phrasal verb to make some- 
thing happen more slowly or later than it 
should The heavy traffic set us back about half 
an hour. 

set sb back (sth) phrasal verb informal to cost 
someone a large amount of money A car like 
that will probably set you back about £12,000. 
set in phrasal verb If something unpleasant 
sets in, it begins and seems likely to continue. 
This rain looks as if it has set in for the rest of 
the day. 

set off phrasal verb to start a journey What 
time are you setting off tomorrow morning? 
set sth off phrasal verb to cause something to 
begin or happen, especially a loud noise or a 
lot of activity He’s always burning the toast 
and setting off the smoke alarm. 

set sb/sth on/upon sb phrasal verb to make a 
person or animal attack someone /f you come 
any closer, I'll set the dog on you. 

set out phrasal verb 1 [INTEND] to start doing 
something when you have already decided 
what you want to achieve [+ to do sth] I’d done 
what I set out to do. 2 [START JOURNEY] to start a 
journey 

set sth out phrasal verb to give all the details 
of something, or to explain something clearly, 
especially in writing Your contract will set out 
the terms of your employment. 


O= Important words to learn 


set sth up phrasal verb 1 [COMPANY] to start a 
company or organization A committee has been 
set up to investigate the problem. 2 [ARRANGE] to 
arrange for something to happen Tve set up a 
meeting with him for next week. 

set sb up phrasal verb to trick someone in or- 
der to make them do something, or in order to 
make them seem guilty of something that they 
have not done 

set (sth) up phrasal verb to get all the neces- 
sary equipment ready for an activity I need 
one or two people to help me set up the display. 


GROUP] a group of things 
which belong together a set of instructions/ 
rules o a set of keys/tools 2 |FILM/PLAY] the place 
where a film or play is performed or recorded, 
and the pictures, furniture, etc that are used 
They first met on the set of ‘Star Wars’. 3 
SPORT one part of a tennis match Agassi is 
leading by four games to one in the third set. 
4 [TV/RADIO] a television or radio a TV set 5 
MUSIC a group of songs or tunes that go to- 
gether to make a musical performance 6 
MATHEMATICS a group of numbers or things 


set? /set/ adjective 1 fixed and never changing 
Most people work for a set number of hours 
each week. o I have no set routine. 2 he all set 
to be ready [+ to do sth] We were all set to go 
when the phone rang. See also: On your marks 
(mark). Get set. Go! 


suffer a setback e a major/serious setback e 
a setback for sb e a setback in/to sth 


setback /'setbek/ noun [C] a problem that 
makes something happen later or more slowly 
than it should The project has suffered a series 
of setbacks this year. 


set-piece / set'pi:s/ noun [C] a speech or set of 
actions that has been carefully planned and 
practised 


settee /set'i:/ UK (UK/US sofa) noun [C] a large, 
comfortable seat for more than one person 


setting /'setip/ noun [C] 1 [PLACE] the place 
where something is or where something hap- 
pens, often in a book, play, or film The house 
provided the setting for the TV series ‘Pride 
and Prejudice’. 2 [LEVEL] a position on the con- 
trols of a piece of equipment Set the oven at the 
lowest setting. 


settle /'setl/ verb 1 [ARGUMENT] [T] If you settle an 

argument, you solve the problem and stop 

arguing. to settle a dispute 2 [LIVE] |I] to start 

living somewhere that you are going to live for 

a long time He travelled around Europe for 

years before finally settling in Vienna. 3 [DECIDE 
[T] to decide or arrange something [often pas- 
sive] Right, that's settled. We're going to Spain. 
4 [RELAX] (I, T] to relax into a comfortable posi- 
tion [often reflexive] She settled herself into the 
chair opposite. 5 FINANCE [T] If you settle a bil 
or a debt, you pay the money that you owe. 
6 [MOVE DOWN] [I] to move down towards the 
ground or the bottom of something and then 
stay there Do you think the snow will settle? 
See also: the dust! settles 
settle down phrasal verb 1 [STAY] to start living 
in a place where you intend to stay for a long 
time, usually with a partner Do you think 
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O= Important words to learn sexually 


he'll ever settle down and have a family?o«several /'sevrl/ pronoun, determiner some, 


2 |FEEL HAPPY] to start to feel happy and confi- 
dent with a new situation Has she settled down 
in her new job? 

settle (sb) down phrasal verb to become quiet 
and calm, or to make someone become quiet 
and calm Come on children, stop chatting and 
settle down please! 

settle for sth phrasal verb to accept some- 
thing, especially something that is not exactly 
what you want He wants a full refund and he 
won't settle for anything less. 

settle in phrasal verb to begin to feel relaxed 
and happy in a new home or job Are you 
settling in OK? 

settle on/upon sth phrasal verb to agree on a 
decision We still haven't settled on a place to 
meet. 

settle up phrasal verb FINANCE to pay someone 
the money that you owe them / need to settle 
up with you for the tickets. 


settled /'setld/ adjective 1 be settled to feel 
happy and relaxed in a place or situation He 
seems quite settled now. 2 regular and not often 
changing The weather's a lot more settled at 
this time of year. DOpposite unsettled 


agree/negotiate/reach a settlement e a set- 
tlement between sb and sb e a settlement 
over sth e a peace settlement 


settlement /'setimont/ noun [C] 1 [AGREEMENT 
an official agreement that finishes an argu- 
ment a peace settlement 2 SOCIETY a town or 
village which people built to live in after ar- 
riving from somewhere else a Jewish settle- 
ment 


settler /'setl»/ noun [C] SOCIETY someone who 


but not a lot Several people have complained 
about the scheme. o Several of my friends 
studied in Manchester. 


severance /'sevrons/ noun [U] when an em- 
ployer forces an employee to leave a job 
severance pay 


severe /si'vi»'/ adjective 1 [BAD] extremely bad a 
severe headache o severe weather conditions 
2 NOT KIND] not kind or gentle a severe punish- 
ment 3 |PERSON| A severe person looks un- 
friendly or very strict. eseverely adverb to be 
severely injured o She has been severely criti- 
cized for the speech. 


severity /si'verati/ noun [U] how severe some- 
thing is 

sew /sou/ verb |I, T] past tense sewed, past par- 
ticiple sewn or sewed to join things together 
with a needle and thread 
sew sth up phrasal verb 1 to close or repair 
something by sewing the edges together 2 have 
sth sewn up informal to be certain to win or 
succeed at something 


sewage /'suids/ noun [U] waste water and 
waste from toilets a sewage treatment plant 


sewer /so»'/ noun [|C] a large underground sys- 
tem of pipes that carries away sewage 


sewing /'sosum/ noun [U] 1 [ACTIVITY] the activity 
of joining pieces of cloth together or repairing 
them with a needle and thread 2 [CLOTH] the 
pieces of cloth that you are joining together or 
repairing with a needle and thread 


'sewing machine noun |C] a machine that 
joins pieces of cloth together with a needle and 
thread 


sewn /saun/ past participle of sew 


moves to a new place where there were notO0*5SeX' /seks/ noun 1 [U] BIOLOGY sexual activity 


many people before The first European settlers 
arrived in Virginia in 1607. 


set-top box /'settop,boks/ noun [C] a piece of 
electronic equipment that allows you to watch 
digital broadcasts (= television sounds and 
pictures sent as signals in the form of num- 
bers) on an ordinary television 


set-up /'setap/ noun [C] informal 1 [ARRANGEMENT 
the way that something is arranged or organ- 
ized It took me a while to get used to the set-up 
in my new job. 2 [TRICK] a plan that is dishonest 
and is intended to trick someone 


oseven /'sevn/ the number 7 
o«seventeen /,sev-n'ti:zn/ the number 17 eseven- 


teenth 17th written as a word 
seventh! /'sevn0/ 7th written as a word 


seventh? /'sev:n0/ noun [C] one of seven equal 
parts of something; !/; 


o«seventy /'sevnti/ 1 the number 70 2 the 


seventies the years from 1970 to 1979 3 be in 
your seventies to be aged between 70 and 79 
eseventieth 70th written as a word 


Sever /'sevo'/ verb |T] 1 to cut through some- 
thing, especially a part of the body to sever an 
artery [often passive] Two of her fingers were 
severed in the accident. 2 sever links/ties, etc 
with sb to end a relationship with someone 


between people fo have sex with someone o sex 
education 2 BIOLOGY [|U] the fact of being male 
or female Do you know what sex the baby is? 
o sex discrimination 3 the female/male/oppo- 
site, etc sex people who are female/male/the 
other sex from you, etc 


'sex chromosome noun [C] BIOLOGY a chro- 
mosome that controls what sex an organism 
will be 

sexism /'seksizem/ noun [U] SOCIETY when some- 
one is treated unfairly because they are a 
woman or because they are a man esexist ad- 
jective sexist attitudes/jokes 


'sex life noun [C] a person's sexual activities 
and relationships 


o«sexual /'sekfual/ adjective 1 BIOLOGY relating to 


the activity of sex sexual experiences o sexual 
organs 2 SOCIETY relating to being male or fe- 
male sexual discrimination o sexual equal- 
ity 

sexual 'intercourse noun [U] BIOLOGY formal 
when a man puts his penis into a woman's va- 
gina 

sexuality / sekfu'æləti/ noun [U] the way you 
feel about sexual activity and the type of sex 
you prefer 


sexually /'sekfuali/ adverb in a way that re- 
lates to the activity of sex sexually attractive 
oa sexually transmitted disease 
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sexual reproduction 


sexual repro'duction noun [U] BIOLOGY a 
method of producing babies where a male seed 
and a female egg join together 


sexy /'seksi/ adjective attractive or exciting in 
a sexual way sexy underwear o He's very sexy. 


SGML /esd3i:em'el/ noun [U] COMPUTING abbre- 
viation for standard generalized markup 
language: a system for organizing information 
on computers 


sh (also shh) /{/ exclamation used to tell some- 
one to be quiet 


shabby /'[«bi/ adjective 1 [UNTIDY] looking un- 
tidy and in bad condition shabby clothes/fur- 
niture 2 UNFAIR] Shabby behaviour or treatment 
is bad and unfair. eshabbily adverb shabbily 
dressed © shabbily treated 


shack’ /fæk/ noun [C] a small simple building 
that has been badly built 


shackle /'fækl/ verb [T] 1 to fasten a prisoner's 
arms or legs together with chains 2 be shack- 
led by sth to be prevented from doing what you 
want to do by something 


shackles /'fæklz/ noun [plural] chains used to 
fasten together prisoners' arms or legs 


shade" /jeid/ noun 1 [No SUN] [U] an area where 
there is no light from the sun and so it is 
darker and not as hot Id prefer to sit in the 
shade. 2 ART |C] a colour, especially when re- 
ferring to how dark or light it is a pale/dark 
shade of grey o pastel shades 3 [COVER] [C] a cover 
that stops too much light coming from the sun 
or from an electric light a lamp shade 4 a 
shade a small amount He's perhaps a shade 
taller. 5 a shade of meaning/opinion, etc a slight 
difference in the meaning of something 


shade? /Jeid/ verb [T] to cover something in 
order to protect it from the sun He shaded his 
eyes with his hand. 


shades /Jeidz/ noun [plural] informal sun- 
glasses (= dark glasses that protect your eyes 
from the sun) 


sth casts a shadow ea shadow crosses/falls 
across sth e sth is in shadow e the shadow of 
sth 


o«shadowr! /'fzdou/ noun 1 [C, U] a dark area 
made by something that is stopping the light 
The tree had cast (= made) a long shadow. 
2 beyond/without a shadow of a doubt If 
something is true beyond a shadow of a doubt, 
it is certainly true. 3 cast a shadow over sth 
to spoil a good situation with something un- 
pleasant The bombing has cast a shadow over 
the Queen's visit. 


shadow? /'fædəu/ verb [T] to follow someone 
secretly in order to see where they go and 
what they do [often passive] He was being shad- 
owed by a private detective. 


shadowy /'fædəvi/ adjective 1 [DARK] dark and 
full of shadows in a shadowy corner 2 [SECRET 
secret and mysterious the shadowy world of 
espionage 


shady /'feidi/ adjective 1 NOT SUNNY] A shady 
place is protected from the sun and so it is 
darker and cooler. We found a shady spot to 


O= Important words to learn 


sit in. 2 [DISHONEST 
illegal shady deals 


shaft /fa:ft/ noun [C] 1 HOLE] a long, vertical 
hole that people or things can move through, 
either inside a building or in the ground a 
mine shaft o a ventilation shaft 2 [HANDLE] the 
handle of a tool or weapon 3 a shaft of light a 
beam of light 


shake" /feik/ verb past tense shook, past parti- 
ciple shaken 1 [MOVE] (I, T] to make quick, short 
movements from side to side or up and down, 
or to make something or someone do this He 
was shaking with nerves. o Shake the bottle. 
2 shake hands to hold someone's hand and 
move it up and down when you meet them for 
the first time, or when you make an agree- 
ment with them The two leaders smiled and 
shook hands for the photographers. o I shook 
hands with him. 3 shake your head to move 
your head from side to side to mean ‘no’ 
4 [SHOCK] [T] to shock or upset someone [often 
passive] No one was injured in the crash, but 
the driver was badly shaken. 5 NOICE] [I] If your 
voice shakes, you sound very nervous or 
frightened. 
shake sth off phrasal verb to get rid of an ill- 
ness or something that is causing you prob- 
lems I hope I can shake off this cold before the 
weekend. 
shake sb off pArasal verb to succeed in escap- 
ing from someone who is following you 
shake sth out phrasal verb to hold something 
that is made of cloth at one end and move it 
up and down in order to get rid of dirt 
shake sb up phrasal verb If an unpleasant 
experience shakes someone up, it makes them 
feel shocked and upset. The accident really 
shook him up. 


shake? /ferk/ noun [C] 1 when you shake some- 
thing Give it a good shake before you open it. 
2 FOOD (also milkshake) a sweet drink made of 
milk and chocolate or fruit 


shake-up /'feikAp/ noun [C] when big changes 
are made to a system or an organization This 
is the biggest shake-up in the legal system for 
fifty years. 

shaky /'feiki/ adjective 1 MOVING] making quick, 
short movements from side to side or up and 
down shaky hands 2 [Nor STRONG] not physically 
strong because you are nervous, old, or ill 7 
felt a bit shaky when I stood up. 3 [LIKELY TO FAIL 
not working well and likely to fail They man- 
aged to win the game, despite a very shaky 
start. 


informal dishonest and 


o«shall strong form /fæl/ weak form /J[*/ modal 


verb 1 shall I/we...? a used to make an offer or 
suggestion Shall I cook dinner tonight? o We'll 
ask him later, shall we? b used to ask someone 
what to do Who shall I ask? 2 we shall... for- 
mal used to say what you are going to do in 
the future I shall be talking to her tomorrow. 
o I shan't forget to tell them. DSee Extra help page 
Modal verbs on page Centre 34. 


shall and will 

Shall and will are both used to talk about what you 
are going to do in the future. Shall is usually used with 
'l' or ‘we’ and is more formal than will. 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | 2: saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | au no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


shallot /fa'lvt/ noun [C] FOOD a vegetable like 
a small onion 


o«shallowv /'fæləu/ adjective 1 [NOT DEEP] not deep 
shallow water o a shallow dish 2See picture at 
deep 2 [NOT SERIOUS] not showing any interest in 
serious ideas 


the shallows /'fzlouz/ noun [plural 
shallow water 


sham /fzm/ noun [no plural] something that is 
not what it seems to be and is intended to 
deceive people Newspapers have described 
their marriage as a sham. 


shambles /'[zmblz/ noun be a shambles infor- 
mal to be very badly organized The perform- 
ance was a complete shambles. 


areas of 


bring shame on sb/sth e a sense of shame e 
the shame of (doing) sth 


shame! /Jeim/ noun 1 a shame If you describe 
something as a shame, you are disappointed 
that it has happened. [+ to do sth] It’s a real 
shame to waste all this food. |+ (that) What a 
shame that they had to destroy such a beautiful 
building. 2 [U] when you feel embarrassed and 
guilty about something bad that you have 
done to be filled with shame 3 have no shame 
to not feel embarrassed or guilty about doing 
bad or embarrassing things 4 put sb/sth to 
shame to be much better than someone or 
something else Your cooking puts mine to 
shame. 


shame? /Jfeim/ verb [T] to make someone feel 
embarrassed and guilty about something 
[+ into + doing sth] His children are trying to 
shame him into giving up smoking. 

shameful  /'jemf:/ adjective Something 
shameful is bad and should make you feel 
embarrassed and guilty. shameful scenes 
eshamefully adverb 


shameless /'feimlos/ adjective without feeling 
embarrassed or guilty although you should 
shameless behaviour/lies eshamelessly adverb 


share 
no 4 a IUE 
QUL I 
triangle oval heart star 
LOU 
cylinder cube pyramid 
shapes 


to take shape. 6 all shapes and sizes many dif- 
ferent types of people or things We saw people 
there of all shapes and sizes. 


shape" /feip/ verb [T] 1 [INFLUENCE] to influence 
the way that something develops [often passive] 
Their attitudes were shaped during the war. 
2 [MAKE A SHAPE] to make something become a 
particular shape Combine the meat and egg 
and shape the mixture into small balls. 
shape up phrasal verb informal to develop or 
improve Things at work seem to be shaping up 
quite nicely. 


-shaped / eipt/ suffix used after nouns to mean 
‘having a particular shape’ a heart-shaped 
cake DSee also: pear-shaped 


shapeless /‘feiplos/ adjective not having a 
clear or well designed shape a shapeless dress 


shapely /'feipli/ adjective having an attractive 
shape shapely legs 


shampoo /fæm'pu:/ noun |C, U] a liquid sub-O*Share" /Jea‘/ verb 1 [AT SAVE TIME] |I, T] to have or 


stance that you use to wash your hair a bottle 
of shampoo eshampoo verb |T] shampooing, past 
shampooed 


o«shan't /Jamt/ mainly UK short for shall not I 
was invited to the party, but I shan't be going. 


shanty town /'[znti,taun/ noun [C] an area on 
the edge of a town where poor people live in 
very simply built houses 


an irregular/pleasing/strange/unusual 
shape e change shape e in the shape of sth 


o«shape’ /ferp/ noun 1 |C, U] the physical form of 
something made by the line around its outer 
edge a circular/rectangular shape o You can 
recognize trees by the shape of their leaves. 2 in 
good/bad/great, etc shape in good/bad, etc 
health or condition She runs every day so she's 
in pretty good shape. 3 out of shape HEALTH not 
healthy or physically strong 4 keep in shape to 
stay healthy and physically strong 5 take 
shape to start to develop and become more 
clear or certain The project is slowly beginning 


use something at the same time as someone 
else She shares a house with Paul. 2 [DIVIDE] |I, 
T] to divide something between two or more 
people We shared a pizza and a bottle of wine. 
o We shared the cost of the wedding between 
us. 3 share an interest/opinion, etc to have the 
same interest/opinion, etc as someone else 
They share a love of gardening. 4 share your 
problems/thoughts/ideas, etc to tell someone 
your problems/thoughts, etc 

share sth out phrasal verb to divide something 
into smaller amounts and give one amount to 
each person in a group Profits are shared out 
equally among members of the group. 


buy/have/sell shares e shares in sth e share 
prices 


share? /fe»/ noun [C] 1 ECONOMICS one of the 
equal parts that the value of a company is 
divided into when it is owned by a group of 
people to buy/sell shares o We own shares in 
a number of companies. o Share prices have 
fallen for the third day running. 2 a part of 


|ives | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | à this | 3 decision | d jar | tf chip | ze cat | e bed | ? ago | 1 sit | icosy | p hot | ^ run | v put | 


shareholder 


something that has been divided [usually no 
plural] When am I going to get my share of the 
money? 3 have your (fair) share of sth to have 
a lot of something and enough of it, usually 
something bad We've had our fair share of rain 
already this summer. 


shareholder /'jco,houldo'/ noun [C] ECONOMICS 
someone who owns shares in a company a 
shareholders' meeting 


shareware /'[eoweo'/ noun [U] COMPUTING soft- 
ware that can be used by anyone without 
having to pay for it 

Sharia /J»'ri:xo/ noun [U] RELIGION the holy law 
of Islam 


shark /ja:k/ noun [C] a large fish with very 
sharp teeth 


o«sharp' /fa:p/ adjective 1 [ABLE TO CUT] having a 
very thin or pointed edge that can cut things 
a sharp knife o sharp claws/teeth 2 a sharp rise/ 
increase/drop, etc a sudden and very large 
increase or reduction in something 3 a sharp 
contrast/difference/distinction, etc a very big 
and noticeable difference between two things 
4 [QUICK] quick to notice and understand things 
a sharp mind 5 a sharp pain HEALTH a sudden, 
short, strong pain 6 [SEVERE] severe and not 
gentle sharp criticism o She can be a bit sharp 
with people sometimes. 7 a sharp bend/turn, etc 
a sudden large change in the direction you are 
travelling 8 FOOD A sharp taste is slightly 
sour. 9 [CLEAR] A sharp image is very clear. a 
photograph in sharp focus 10 a sharp wit the 
ability to say things 
11 a sharp tongue If you have a sharp tongue, 
you often upset people by saying unkind 
things to them. 12 [FASHIONABLE] If a piece of 
clothing or a style is sharp, it is fashionable 
and tidy. young men in sharp suits 13 C sharp/ 
F sharp, etc MUSIC the musical note that is be- 
tween the note C, F, etc and the note above it 
14 MUSIC A sharp musical note sounds un- 
pleasant because it is slightly higher than it 
should be. esharply adverb esharpness noun [U] 


sharp? /[a:p/ adverb 3 o'clock/8.30 p.m., etc sharp 
at exactly 3 o'clock, 8.30 p.m., etc 


sharp? /fa:p/ noun [C] MUSIC a musical note that 
is between one note and the note above it 


sharpen /'fa:pn/ verb [T] to make something 
sharper to sharpen a knife/pencil 


shatter /'fætə/ verb 1 [BREAK] [I, T] to break into 
very small pieces, or to make something break 
into very small pieces Someone threw a stone 
at the car, shattering the windscreen. 2 [DESTROY 
[T] to destroy something good, such as your 
confidence, hopes, or belief in something The 
accident completely shattered her confidence. 


shattered /'fætəd/ adjective 1 [UPSET] very upset 
2 [TIRED] UK informal very tired 


shave! /ferv/ verb |I, T] to cut hair off your face 
or body to shave your head/legs o shaving 
cream/foam 
shave sth off phrasal verb to cut a very thin 
piece off a surface 


shave? /feiv/ noun 1 [C] when a man shaves the 
hair growing on his face 2 a close shave a 
situation when something unpleasant or 
dangerous almost happens 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | or saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near 


hat are funny and clever o*she'd /fi:d/ 1 


O= Important words to learn 


shaven /'fetven/ adjective A shaven part of the 
body has had the hair cut off it. a gang of 
youths with shaven heads 


shaver /'feivs/ noun [|C] a piece of electrical 
equipment used to cut hair off the head or 
body 


shavings /'[eivigz/ noun [plural] very thin 
pieces that have been cut off something wood 
shavings 


shawl /f»/ noun [|C] a piece of cloth that is 
worn by a woman around her shoulders or 
used to cover a baby 


oshe strong form /fi/ weak form /fi/ pronoun 


used as the subject of the verb when referring 
to someone female who has already been 
talked about "When is Ruth coming?" "She'll be 
here soon." 


sheaf /fi:f/ noun [C] plural sheaves / fi:vz/ 1 sev- 
eral pieces of paper held together a sheaf of 
papers 2 FARMING several pieces of wheat or 
corn (- plant for grain) tied together 


shear / [1»'/ verb [T] past tense sheared, past par- 
ticiple sheared or shorn FARMING to cut the wool 
off a sheep 


shears /[ioz/ noun [plural] a cutting tool with 
two large blades, like a large pair of scissors 
a pair of garden shears 


sheath /Ji:6/ noun [C] a cover for 
blade of a knife 


SHE HAD] short for she had By the 
time I got there, she'd fallen asleep. 2 [SHE WOULD] 
short for she would She knew that she'd be late. 


shed" /jed/ noun [C] a small building used to 
store things such as tools a garden shed 


shed? /fed/ verb [T] shedding, past shed 1 shed 
leaves/skin/hair, etc to lose something because 
it falls off A lot of trees shed their leaves in the 
autumn. 2 to get rid of something that you do 
not want or need A lot of companies are shed- 
ding jobs. 3 shed tears to cry 4 shed blood to 
kill or injure someone 2See also: cast/shed light! 
on sth 


shedload /'fedlaud/ noun [|C] informal a large 
amount They spent shedloads of money on that 
car. 


he sharp 


sheen /[i:n/ noun [no plural] a smooth shine on 
a surface 


sheep /fi:p/ noun [C] plural sheep FARMING a 
farm animal whose skin is covered with wool 
a flock of sheep 


sheepish /‘fi:pi{/ adjective slightly embar- 
rassed, usually because you have done some- 
thing stupid a sheepish grin/look esheepishly 
adverb 


sheer /[:»/ adjective 1 [EXTREME] [always before 
noun] used to emphasize how strong a feeling 
or quality is a look of sheer delight/joy o sheer 
determination/hard work 2 [LARGE] [always be- 
fore noun] used to emphasize the large size or 
amount of something Te delays are due to the 
sheer volume of traffic. 3 [STEEP| very steep a 
sheer cliff face 4 [CLOTH] Sheer cloth is very thin 
and you can see through it. sheer tights/nylons 


or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


sheet /fi:t/ noun [C] 1 a large piece of cloth put 
on a bed to lie on or under a double fitted sheet 
o to change the sheets 2 a sheet of paper/glass/ 
metal, etc a flat piece of paper/glass, etc a sheet 
of yellow paper >See also: balance sheet 


sheeting /‘fi:tin/ noun [U] a large flat piece of 
material, usually used as a cover plastic sheet- 
ing 

Sheikh (also Sheik) /feik/ noun [C] an Arab 
leader 


shelf /felf/ noun [C] plural shelves /felvz/ a flat, 
horizontal board used to put things on, often 
fixed to a wall or inside a cupboard a book 
shelf o on the top/bottom shelf 


'shelf life noun [C] plural shelf lives A product's 
shelf life is the length of time it stays in good 
condition and can be used. [usually singular] 
Fresh fruit has a very short shelf life. 


o«she'll /fi:l/ short for she will She'll be away un- 
til Tuesday. 


shell? /fel/ noun [C] 1 
BIOLOGY the hard outer 
covering of some crea- 
tures and of eggs, nuts, 
or seeds a snail's shell 
oan egg shell 2a 
bomb fired from a 
large gun SSee also: sea 
shell 


shell? /fel/ verb [T] to 
attack a place with 
bombs 4 
shell out (sth) phrasal eS = 
verb informal to pay oro” TERA 
give money for some- d 
thing, especially when 
you do not want to 


shellfish /'felfıf/ noun [U] FOOD sea creatures 
that live in shells and are eaten as food 


shell 


shell 


find/provide/seek/take shelter e shelter 
from sth e under the shelter of sth 


shelter? /'feltə/ noun 1 [PLACE] [C] a place that 
protects you from bad weather or danger a 
bomb shelter 2 |PROTECTION] [U] protection from 
bad weather or danger We took shelter from 
the rain in a doorway. 


shelter? /'feltə/ verb 1 shelter from/in/under, etc 
to go under a cover or inside a building to be 
protected from bad weather or danger They 
went under a tree to shelter from the rain. 2 [T] 
to provide cover or protection for someone 
Many households are already sheltering 
refugees. 


sheltered /'feltəd/ adjective 1 covered or pro- 
tected from bad weather or danger a sheltered 
spot by the wall 2 a sheltered existencellife/ 
upbringing, etc If you have a sheltered life, you 
are protected too much and experience very 
little danger or excitement. 3 sheltered accom- 
modation/housing UK houses for old and ill 
people in a place where help can be given if it 
is needed 


shelve /jelv/ verb [T] to decide not to continue 
with a plan [often passive] The project had to be 
shelved when they ran out of money. 


o«she's /fi:z/ 1 


shilling 


shelves /jelvz/ plural of shelf 


shenanigans /[r'nznigonz/ noun [plural] infor- 
mal secret or dishonest behaviour political/ 
sexual shenanigans 


shepherd! /'fepad/ noun [C] FARMING someone 
whose job is to look after sheep 


shepherd? /'fepad/ verb [T] to go somewhere 
with someone in order to guide them or pro- 
tect them children shepherded to school by 
their parents 


sheriff /'ferif/ noun [C] LAW an elected law of- 
ficer in the US 


sherry /'feri/ noun [C, U] FOOD a strong Spanish 
wine that is drunk before a meal 


SHE IS] short for she is She's a very 
good student. 2 [SHE HAS] short for she has She's 
been working very hard. 


shh /f/ exclamation used to tell someone to be 
quiet 


Shia /'fi:o/ noun [C] RELIGION a Shiite 


shield! /fi:ld/ noun [C] 1 [METAL OBJECT] a large, 
flat object that police officers and soldiers hold 
in front of their bodies to protect themselves 
2 [PROTECTION] a person or thing used as protec- 
tion The hostages are being used as human 
shields. 


shield? /fi:ld/ verb [T] to protect someone or 
something from something dangerous or un- 
pleasant to shield your eyes from the sun 


a dramatic/fundamental/gradual/major 
shift e a shift (away) from/towards sth ea 
shift in sth 


shift" /fıft/ noun [C] 1 [CHANGE] a change in some- 
thing There has been a dramatic shift in 
public opinion on this matter. 2 [WORK] a period 
of work in a place such as a factory or hospital 
afternoon/night shift o He works an eight- 
hour shift. 


shift? /fift/ verb 1 CHANGE) [I, T] to change some- 
thing We are trying to shift the emphasis from 
curing illness to preventing it. 2 [MOVE STH] [T] to 
move something to another place We need to 
shift all these boxes into the other room. 3 [MOVE 
YOURSELF] [I, T] to move into a different position 
He shifted uncomfortably in his seat. 4 |CHANGE 
SPEED] [T] (also shift into) US to change the 
position of the gears (= parts that control how 
fast the wheels turn) in a vehicle to shift 
gears 


'shift key noun [C] COMPUTING the key on a 
computer keyboard which allows you to create 
a capital letter (= a large letter of the alphabet 
used at the beginning of sentences and names) 


shifty /'[itti/ adjective informal Someone who 
looks shifty looks dishonest. 


Shiite (also Shi'ite) /'fixait/ noun [C] RELIGION a 
member of a large group within the Islamic 
religion eShiite (a/so Shi'ite) adjective describ- 
ing the Shiites or their type of Islam 


shilling /'[im/ noun [C] a unit of money used 
in the past in the UK 


|ives | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | à this | 3 decision | d jar | tf chip | ze cat | e bed | ? ago | 1 sit | icosy | phot | Arun | v put | 


shimmer 


shimmer /'fımə/ verb [I] to shine gently and 
seem to be moving slightly The trees shim- 
mered in the moonlight. 


shin /fın/ noun [C] ANATOMY the front part of a 
leg between the knee and the foot SSee colour 
picture The Body on page Centre 13 


shine’ /fain/ verb past shone or shined 1 [PRODUCE 
LIGHT] [I] to produce bright light The sun was 
shining brightly through the window. 2 [POINT 
LIGHT] (I, T] to point a light somewhere The car’s 
headlights shone right into my eyes. 3 [REFLECT] 
[I, T] If a surface shines, it reflects light, and if 
you shine it, you make it reflect light. She pol- 
ished her shoes until they shone. 4 [EYES/FACE) [I 
If your eyes or face shine, you look happy, 
healthy, or excited. His eyes were shining with 
excitement. 5 [DO WELL] [I] to do something very 
well, usually better than other people. 


shine? /fain/ noun 1 [no plural] when something 
is bright from reflected light on its surface 
hair with body and shine 2 take a shine to sb 
informal to like someone immediately J think 
he's taken a bit of a shine to you. 3 take the 
shine off sth to spoil something pleasant 


shingle /'{ingl/ noun GEOLOGY |U] UK a lot of 
very small pieces of stone on a beach 


shiny /'faini/ adjective A shiny surface is bright 
because it reflects light. shiny hair 


o«ship' /fip/ noun [C] a large boat that carries peo- 
ple or goods by sea a cargo ship 


ship? /fıp/ verb [T] shipping, past shipped to send 
something from one place to another [often 
passive] These vegetables have been shipped 
halfway around the world. 


shipbuilder /'[ip,bildo/ noun 
company that builds ships 
/‘fip,bildin/ noun [U] 


shipment /'fipment/ noun 1 [AMOUNT] [C] an 
amount of goods sent from one place to an- 
other The first shipments of food arrived this 
month. 2 [SEND SOMEWHERE] [U] when something 
is sent from one place to another the shipment 
of nuclear waste 


‘shipping and ‘handling noun [U] US post- 
age and packing 


shipwreck’ /'fiprek/ noun [C] an accident in 
which a ship is destroyed at sea 


shipwreck? /'[iprek/ verb be shipwrecked If 
someone is shipwrecked, the ship they are in 
is destroyed in an accident. 


shipyard /‘fipja:d/ noun [C] a place where 
ships are built or repaired 


shirk /[s:k/ verb |I, T] to avoid doing something 
because it is difficult or unpleasant to shirk 
your duties/responsibilities 


C] a person or 
eshipbuilding 


o«shirt /f2:t/ noun [C] a piece of clothing worn on 
the top part of the body, often made of thin 
material like cotton and fastened with buttons 
down the front 2See colour picture Clothes on page 
Centre 9 DSee also: polo shirt, T-shirt 


shish kebab /'fıfko,bæb/ noun [C] FOOD small 
pieces of meat or vegetables cooked on a long, 
thin stick 


O= Important words to learn 


shiver /'[ivo/ verb [I] to shake because you are 
cold or frightened She shivered with cold. 
eshiver noun |C] He felt a shiver run down his 
spine (= He felt afraid). 


shoal /[sul/ noun [C] a large group of fish swim- 
ming together 


come as a shock e get/have a shock e a big/ 
nasty/real shock e a shock to sb e be in 
shock 


shock’ /j»k/ noun 1 [SURPRISE] [C, U] a big, un- 
pleasant surprise We got a nasty shock when 
he gave us the bill. o Her death came as a 
terrible shock to him. o They are still in shock 
(= feeling the effect of a shock) from the acci- 
dent. 2 HEALTH [U] a medical condition when 
someone is extremely weak because of damage 
to their body He went into shock and nearly 
died. 3 [ELECTRICITY] [C] (also electric shock) a sud- 
den, painful feeling that you get when elec- 
tricity flows through your body 4 [MOVEMENT] [C] 
a sudden movement caused by an explosion, 
accident, etc See also: culture shock 


shock? /fpk/ verb |I, T] to surprise and upset 
someone [often passive] Many people were 
shocked by the violent scenes in the film. 
eshocked adjective [+ to do sth] We were shocked 
to find rat poison in our hotel room. 


shocking /'[»ki/ adjective 1 [UPSETTING] very 
surprising and upsetting or immoral shocking 
news o This report contains scenes that some 
people may find shocking. 2 [BAD] UK very bad 
My memory is shocking. eshockingly adverb 


shoddy /'[odi/ adjective very bad quality 
shoddy goods o shoddy work/workmanship/ 
treatment 


shoe /fu:/ noun |C] 1 a strong covering for the 
foot, often made of leather a pair of shoes o to 
put your shoes on/take your shoes off 2 be in 
sb's shoes informal to be in the same situation 
as someone else, especially an unpleasant sit- 
uation What would you do if you were in my 
shoes? 


shoelace /'fu:leis/ noun [C] a long, thin piece 
of material used to fasten shoes 


shoeshine boy /'ju:fam,boi/ noun [C] a boy or 
man who is paid to clean people's shoes 
shoestring /'fu:strin/ noun on a shoestring If 


you do something on a shoestring, you do it 
using very little money. 


shone /[»n/ © /faun/ past of shine 


shoo /fu:/ verb shooing, past shooed shoo sb 
awayloff/out, etc to make a person or animal 
leave a place by chasing them or shouting 
‘shoo’ at them eshoo exclamation 


shook /[ok/ past tense of shake 


o«shoot" /fu:t/ verb past shot 1 [INJURE] [T] to injure 


or kill a person or animal by firing a bullet 
from a gun at them [often passive] He was 
robbed and then shot in the stomach. o An 
innocent bystander was shot dead in the 
incident. 2 |FIRE BULLET] [I, T] to fire a bullet from 
a gun Don't shoot! 3 SPORT [I] to try to score 
points in sports such as football by hitting, 
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O= Important words to learn 


kicking, or throwing the ball towards the goal 
4 shoot across/out/up, etc to move somewhere 
very quickly She shot across the road without 
looking. 5 [FILM] [T] to use a camera to record a 
film or take a photograph [often passive] Most 
of the film was shot in Italy. 

shoot sb/sth down pArasal verb to destroy an 
aircraft or make it fall to the ground by firing 
bullets or weapons at it 

shoot up pArasal verb If a number or amount 
shoots up, it increases very quickly. Prices 
have shot up by 25%. 


shoot? /fu:t/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY a new branch 
or stem growing on a plant bamboo shoots 
2 when someone takes photographs or makes 
a film a fashion shoot 


shooting /'fu:tin/ noun 1 [C] when someone is 
injured or killed by a bullet from a gun a fatal 
shooting 2 SPORT [U] the sport of firing bullets 
from guns, sometimes to kill animals 


o«shop'! / [op/ (also US store) noun [C] a building 
or part of a building where you can buy things 
a book shop o a shoe shop o to go to the shops 

a shop window See also: charity shop 


shop or store? 
In American English the usual word for shop is store. 
He went to the store to buy some cookies. 
In British English the word store is only used to mean 
a very large shop where you can buy many different 
things. 
Harrods is a famous department store. 


o«shop? /[pp/ verb |I] shopping, past shopped to 
buy things in shops I’m shopping for baby 
clothes. o I usually go shopping on Saturday. 
shop around phrasal verb to compare the price 
and quality of the same thing from different 
places before deciding which one to buy to 
shop around for a computer 


'shop assistant UK (US sales clerk) noun [C] 
someone whose job is selling things in a shop 


‘shop "floor noun [no plural] the part of a fac- 
tory where things are made and not the part 
where the managers' offices are 


shopkeeper /'|ppki:ps/ noun [C] someone 
who owns or manages a small shop 


shoplifting /'‘fopliftiy/ noun [U] LAW stealing 
things from a shop eshoplifter noun [C] 
eshoplift verb [I] 


shopper /'fopa/ noun [C] someone who is buy- 
ing things from shops 


a shopping spree/trip e to go shopping 


o«shopping /'fopm/ noun [U] 1 BUYING] when you 
buy things from shops I love shopping. o a 
shopping basket/trolley 2 [GOODS] the things 
that you buy from a shop or shops Can you 
help me unpack the shopping? o a shopping bag 
>See also: window shopping 


'shopping basket noun [C] INTERNET a place 
on a website where you collect things that you 
plan to buy from the website 2See: basket 


shortcoming 


'shopping centre UK (US shopping center) 
noun |C] a place where a lot of shops have been 
built close together 


'shopping mall noun [C] a large, covered 
shopping area 

‚shop 'steward noun [C] POLITICS a worker cho- 
sen by workers in a factory or business to rep- 
resent them in discussions with the 
management, usually a member of a trade un- 
ion 


shore’ /[5:/ noun |C, U] GEOGRAPHY the area of 
land along the edge of the sea or a lake They 
had to abandon the boat and swim back to 
shore. 


shore? /fo:/ verb 
shore sth up phrasal verb to help or improve 
something that is likely to fail 


shorn /[»:n/ past participle of shear 


o«short' /[»:t/ adjective 1 [DISTANCE] having a small 
distance from one end to the other short, 
brown hair o short legs o a short skirt 2 [TIME 
continuing for a small amount of time a short 
visit o There's a short break for coffee between 
classes. 3 [BOOK] A short book or other piece 
of writing has few pages or words. a short 
article/story 4 [PERSON] A short person is not as 
tall as most people. She's short and slim with 
dark hair. 5 |NOT HAVING ENOUGH] not having 
enough of something I’m a bit short of money 
at the moment. o Would you like to play? We're 
a couple of people short. o He seemed a bit short 
of breath (= having difficulty breathing). 6 be 
short for sth to be a shorter way of saying the 
same thing ‘Mick’ is short for ‘Michael’. 7 be 
short with sb to talk to someone quickly in an 
angry or rude way eshortness noun [U] DSee 
also: in the long/short run? 


short? /[»:t/ adverb 1 short of doing sth without 
doing something He did everything he could to 
get the money, short of robbing a bank. 2 stop 
short of sth/doing sth to almost do something 
but decide not to do it She stopped short of 
accusing him of lying. 3 fall short of sth to not 
reach a particular level, but only by a small 
amount Sales for the first half of this year fell 
just short of the target. 4 cut sth short to have 
to stop doing something before it is finished 
They had to cut the holiday short when her 
mother was taken ill. 


short? /fə:t/ noun 1 in short in a few words In 
short, we need more staff. 2 [C] a short film 
3 FOOD [C] UK a small amount of a strong 
alcoholic drink like whisky 


an acute/chronic/desperate/serious short- 
age e a shortage of sth 


shortage /'[5:t:d5/ noun [C] when there is not 
enough of something a shortage of nurses 
o food shortages 

shortbread /'j»:bred/ noun [U] FOOD a hard, 
sweet cake 

short-circuit /,fo:t'ss:kit/ noun [C] PHYSICS a 
fault in an electrical connection eshort-circuit 
verb |I, T] 

shortcoming /'fo:t,kamıy/ noun [C] a fault 
[usually plural] 7 like him despite his short- 
comings. 
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shortcut O= Important words to learn 


shortcut (also UK short 'cut) /'fo:tkat/ noun [CJosshould strong form /Jod/ weak form /Sad/ 


1 a quicker and more direct way of getting 
somewhere or doing something I took a 
shortcut through the car park. 2 COMPUTING In 
computing, a shortcut is a quick way to start 
or use a computer program. a shortcut key 

shorten /'[5:t»n/ verb |l, T] to become shorter 
or to make something shorter Smoking short- 
ens your life. 

shortfall /'fo:tfo:l/ noun [C] the difference 
between the amount that is needed and the 
smaller amount that is available a shortfall in 
government spending 

shorthand /'fo:thænd/ noun [U] a fast way of 
writing using abbreviations and symbols 


modal verb 1 [BEST] used to say or ask what is 
the correct or best thing to do He should have 
gone to the doctor. o Should I apologize to her? 
2 [EXPECT] used to say that you expect something 
to be true or that you expect something to hap- 
pen She should be feeling better by now. o The 
letter should arrive by Friday. 3 [POSSIBLE] for- 
mal used to refer to a possible event in the 
future Should you have any further queries, 
please do not hesitate to contact me. 4 why 
should/shouldn't...? used to ask or give the rea- 
son for something, especially when you are 
surprised or angry about it He told me to for- 
give her, but why should I? DSee Extra help page 
Modal verbs on page Centre 34. 


short-haul /‘fo:tho:l/ adjective travelling ag.shoulder? /'feuldo'/ noun 1 ANATOMY [C] where 


short distance a short-haul flight 


shortlist /'{s:tlist/ noun [C] UK a list of people 
who are competing for a prize, job, etc, who 
have already been chosen from a larger list to 
be on the shortlist eshortlist verb [T] UK short- 
listed candidates 


short-lived /,»:t'livd/ adjective only lasting 
for a short time 


shortly /'fə:tli/ adverb 1 If something is going 
to happen shortly, it will happen soon. Our 
plans for the next year will be announced 
shortly. 2 shortly after/before sth a short time 
after or before something He left here shortly 
after midnight. 


short-range / fs:t'remd3/ adjective intended 
to go a short distance a short-range missile 


shorts /fə:ts/ noun [plural] 1 [SHORT TROUSERS] a 
very short pair of trousers that stop above 
the knees T-shirt and shorts © cycling shorts 
2 [UNDERWEAR] US men’s underwear to wear 
under trousers See also: boxers 


your arm joins your body next to your neck 
He put his arm around my shoulder. >See colour 
picture The Body on page Centre 13 2 [C] US (UK 
hard shoulder) the area on the edge of a main 
road, where a car can stop in an emergency 
3 rub shoulders with sb to spend time with 
famous people 4 a shoulder to cry on someone 
who gives you sympathy when you are upset 
See also: have a chip’ on your shoulder 


shoulder? /'[5uld»/ verb shoulder the blame/ 
burden/responsibility, etc to accept that you are 
responsible for something difficult or bad 


'shoulder bag noun [C] a bag with a long strap 
that you hang from your shoulder 


'shoulder blade noun [C] ANATOMY a large, 
flat bone on each side of your back below your 
shoulder 


shoulder-length /'fauldalen0/ adjective If 
your hair is shoulder-length, it goes down as 
far as your shoulders. 


short-sighted /,f>:t'saitid/ adjective 1 HEALTH Shouldn't /'fudent/ short for should not I 


not able to see far without wearing glasses 


shouldn't have said that. 


2 not thinking enough about how an actiono.should've /'fudov/ short for should have She 


will affect the future a short-sighted policy 


short-term /,fo:t'ts:m/ adjective lasting agushoutt 


short time short-term memory 


short-wave /'fə:twerv/ noun [U] PHYSICS a sys- 
tem used to broadcast radio signals around the 
world short-wave radio 


shot! /fvt/ noun [C] 1 [GUN] when a bullet is fired 
from a gun Three shots were fired. 2 
SPORT when someone tries to score points in 
sports such as football by hitting or throwing 
the ball Good shot! 3 [PHOTOGRAPH] a photograph 
I got a good shot of them leaving the hotel to- 
gether. 4 give sth a shot; have/take a shot at sth 
informal to try to do something, often for the 
first time I’ve never played football, but I'll give 
it a shot. 5 HEALTH an amount of medicine put 
into the body with a special needle 6 FOOD a 
small amount of a strong alcoholic drink a 
shot of whisky 7 like a shot If someone does 
something like a shot, they do it quickly and 
enthusiastically. 8 a shot in the dark an at- 
tempt to guess something when you have no 
information or knowledge about it >See also: 
long shot 


shot? /|pt/ past of shoot 


shotgun /'fotgan/ noun [C] a long gun that 
fires small, metal balls 


should’ve finished by now. 


/ [aut/ verb |I, T] to say something very 
loudly "Look out!" she shouted. o I was angry 
and I shouted at him. o I shouted out her 
name but she didn't hear me. 


give a shout e a shout of [anger, etc] e an 
angry shout 


shout? /favt/ noun [C] when you say something 
very loudly or make a very loud sound with 
your voice He was woken by a loud shout. 


shouty /'[aoti/ adjective informal Someone 
who is shouty shouts a lot because they get 
angry very easily. 


shove /fav/ verb |l, T] 1 to push someone or 
something in a rough way He wouldn't move, 
so I shoved him out of the way. 2 shove sth into/ 
in/under, etc to put something somewhere in a 
quick, careless way She shoved the suitcase 
under the bed. eshove noun [|C] to give someone 
a shove 2See also: if/when push? comes to shove 


shovel /'{av-l/ noun [C] a tool with a long han- 
dle, used for digging or moving things such as 
soil or snow eshovel verb |I, T] UK shovelling, 
past shovelled, US shoveling, past shoveled 
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O= Important words to learn 


shriek 


o«show! /Jau/ verb past tense showed, past parti- 
ciple shown 1 [PROVE] [T] If numbers, results, 
facts, etc show something, they prove that it 
is true. [+ (that)] Research shows that 40% of 
the programme’s viewers are aged over 55. 
o Sales figures showed a significant increase 
last month. 2 |LET SOMEONE SEE] [T] to let someone 
look at something [+ two objects] Show me your 
photos. o Show your passport to the officer. 


3 show sb what to do/how to do sth to teachoushowert /faua/ noun [C] 1 


someone how to do something by explaining 
it or by doing it yourself while they watch She 
showed me how to use the new computer system. 
o Have you shown him what to do? 4 [EXPRESS] [T] 
o express a feeling so that other people are 
able to notice it He hasn’t shown any interest 
so far. o If she was upset, she certainly didn't 
show it. 5 [EASY TO SEE] |I, T] to be easy to see, or 
o make something easy to see T'he sadness re- 
ally shows on her face. o Light-coloured carpets 
show the dirt. 6 show sb into/around/round, etc 
o take someone to or round a place She 
showed me round the factory. 7 IMAGE] [T] If a 
picture, film, map, etc shows something, that 
hing can be seen in the picture, film, etc. A 
diagram shows the levels of rainfall in different 
parts of the country. 8 [FILM] |I, T] If a cinema 
shows a film or a film is showing somewhere, 
you can go and see it there. 
show off phrasal verb to try to make people 
admire your abilities or achievements in a 
way which other people find annoying He was 
the kind of kid who was always showing off to 
his classmates. 

show sb/sth off phrasal verb to show some- 
thing or someone you are proud of to other 
people I couldn't wait to show off my new ring. 
show up phrasal verb informal to arrive some- 
where I waited for nearly half an hour, but he 
didn't show up. 

show sb up phrasal verb to behave in a way 
that makes someone you are with feel embar- 
rassed I didn’t want my parents there, showing 
me up in front of all my friends. 


host/present a show e a show is broadcast/ 
Screened e be on a show 


show? /fəu/ noun 1 [ENTERTAINMENT] [C] a televi- 
sion or radio programme or a theatre perform- 
ance He's got his own show on Channel 5. 
2 [PUBLIC EVENT] [C] an event at which a group of 
similar things are brought together for the 
public to see a fashion show 3 a show of sth an 
expression of a feeling which can be clearly 
seen by other people Crowds gathered in the 
central square in a show of support for the gov- 
ernment. 4 for show for looking at only, and 
not for using The cakes are just for show - you 
can't eat them. 5 on show being shown to the 
public Her designs are currently on show at the 
Museum of Modern Art. See also: chat show, 
game show, talk show 


'show business (also show biz informal) noun 
[U] the entertainment industry, including 
films, television, theatre, etc 


showcase /'faukeis/ noun [C] an event which 
is intended to show the best qualities of some- 
thing The exhibition acts as a showcase for 
British design. 


face/be heading for a showdown e a show- 
down between sb and sb e a showdown with 
sb 


showdown /'fsodaun/ noun [C] an argument 
or fight that is intended to end a period of 
disagreement Opponents of the changes are 
heading for a showdown with party leaders. 


WASH] If you have or 
take a shower, you wash your whole body 
while standing under a flow of water. I got up, 
had a shower and got dressed. 2 [BATHROOM 
EQUIPMENT] a piece of bathroom equipment that 
you stand under to wash your whole body He 
likes to sing in the shower. 2See colour picture 
The Bathroom on page Centre 3 3 [RAIN] a short 
period of rain 4 a shower of sth a lot of small 
things in the air, especially falling through the 
air a shower of glass 


shower? /favə/ verb [I] to wash standing under 
a shower 
shower sb with sth phrasal verb to give a lot 
of something to someone I was showered with 
gifts. 

showing /'fəum/ noun 1 [C] a broadcast of a 
television programme at a particular time or 
of a film at a cinema There's a repeat showing 
of Wednesday's episode on Saturday morning. 
2 a good/poor/strong, etc showing how success- 
ful someone is in a competition, election, etc 
She made a good showing in the world cham- 
pionships. 

showman /'[o»umon/ noun [C] plural showmen 
someone who is very good at entertaining 
people 

shown /fəun/ past participle of show 


show-off /'faunf/ noun [C] someone who tries 
to make other people admire their abilities or 
achievements in a way which is annoying 

showroom /‘fsuru:m/ noun |C] a large room 
where you can look at large items for sale, 
such as cars or furniture 

'show trial noun [C] POLITICS a trial organized 
by a government for political reasons, not for 
real justice 


shrank /frenk/ past tense of shrink 


shrapnel /[repml|/ noun [U] small, sharp 
pieces of metal which fly through the air when 
a bomb explodes 


shred' /fred/ noun [C] 1 a very small piece that 
has been torn from something [usually plural] 
She tore the letter to shreds. 2 not a shred of 
sth not the smallest amount of something 
There is not a shred of evidence to support his 
story. 


shred? /fred/ verb [T] shredding, past shredded 
to tear or cut something into small, thin pieces 
shredded cabbage 

shrewd /fru:d/ adjective good at judging situ- 
ations and making decisions which give you 
an advantage a shrewd businessman o a 
shrewd investment eshrewdly adverb 

shriek /jri:k/ verb |I, T] to make a sudden, loud, 
high noise because you are afraid, surprised, 
excited, etc to shriek with laughter o "It's about 
to explode!" she shrieked. eshriek noun [C] 
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shrill 


shrill /[r:/ adjective A shrill sound is very high, 
loud, and often unpleasant. a shrill voice 

shrimp /[rimp/ noun [C] FOOD a small, pink, sea 
animal that you can eat, with a curved body 
and a shell 

shrine /{ram/ noun [C] RELIGION a place where 
people go to pray because it is connected with 
a holy person or event 


shrink’ /[rigk/ verb |l, T] past tense shrank, past 


participle shrunk to become smaller, or to makeo«shut' /fat/ verb |I, T] shutting, past shut 1 


something smaller My shirt shrank in the 
wash. o Its forests have shrunk to almost half 
the size they were 10 years ago. 

shrink from sth/doing sth phrasal verb to 
avoid doing something that is difficult or 
unpleasant We will not shrink from using 
force. 


shrink? /frmk/ noun [C] informal a doctor 
trained to help people with mental or emo- 
tional problems 


shrivel /'[riv:l/ verb [I] UK shrivelling, past shriv- 
elled, US shriveling, past shriveled If something 
shrivels, it becomes smaller, dryer, and cov- 
ered in lines, often because it is old. eshrivelled 
adjective There were a few shrivelled apples at 
the bottom of the bowl. 


shroud!’ /fraud/ noun [C] a cloth used to cover 
the body of a dead person 


shroud? /fraud/ verb 1 be shrouded in darkness/ 
fog/mist to be hidden or covered by the dark/ 
fog, etc The island was shrouded in sea mist. 
2 be shrouded in mystery/secrecy to be difficult 
to find out about or to know the truth about 
Details of the president's trip remain shrouded 
in secrecy. 


shrub /frab/ noun [C] a large plant, smaller 
than a tree, that has several main stems 


shrubbery /'fraberi/ noun 1 [AREA] [C, U] an area 
of a garden with shrubs in it 2 [GROUP] [U] US 
shrubs considered as a group 


shrug /frag/ verb |I, T] shrugging, past shrugged 
to move your shoulders up and down to show 
that you do not care about something or that 
you do not know something I told him we 
weren't happy with it but he just shrugged his 
shoulders. eshrug noun [|C] 
shrug sth off phrasal verb to not worry about 
something and treat it as not important The 
team manager shrugged off criticism. 


shrunk /frank/ past participle of shrink 
shrunken /'fragkon/ adjective having become 


smaller or having been made smaller a 
shrunken old man 


shudder /'[Ad»'/ verb |l] to shake, usually be- 
cause you are thinking of something unpleas- 
ant I still shudder at the thought of the risks 
we took. o She shuddered with horror. eshud- 
der noun [C] 


shuffle /'fafl/ verb 1 [WALK] [I] to walk slowly 
without lifting your feet off the floor 7 heard 
him shuffling around downstairs. 2 [ARRANGE] |I, 
T] If you shuffle papers or cards, you mix them 
or arrange them in a different order. 3 [MOVE 
[I, T] to move your body or feet a little because 
you feel nervous or uncomfortable. People 
starting shuffling their feet and looking at 
their watches. 


O= Important words to learn 


shun /fan/ verb [T] shunning, past shunned to 
avoid or ignore someone or something He was 
shunned by colleagues and family alike. o She 
has always shunned publicity. 


shunt /fant/ verb [T] to move someone or some- 
thing from one place to another, usually be- 
cause they are not wanted As a teenager he 
was shunted between different children’s 
homes. 


ICLOSE 
to close something, or to become closed Shut 
the door. o He lay back and shut his eyes. o The 
lid shut with a bang. 2 [STOP SERVING] UK (UK/ 
US close) When a shop, restaurant, etc shuts, 
it stops serving customers and does not allow 
people to enter. The museum shuts at 4 o'clock 
on a Friday. o Several schools were shut be- 
cause of the bad weather. 

shut sb/sth away phrasal verb to put someone 
or something in a place from which they can- 
not leave or be taken away 

shut (sth) down phrasal verb If a business or 
a large piece of equipment shuts down or 
someone shuts it down, it stops operating. 
Many factories have been forced to shut down. 
shut sb/sth in (sth) phrasal verb to prevent 
someone or something from leaving a place by 
shutting a door or gate We normally shut the 
dog in the kitchen when we go out. 

shut sth off phrasal verb to stop a machine 
working, or to stop the supply of something 
Shut the engine off. o Oil supplies have been 
shut off. 

shut sth/sb out phrasal verb to stop someone 
or something from entering a place or from 
being included in something The curtains shut 
out most of the light from the street. 

shut (sb) up phrasal verb informal to stop talk- 
ing or making a noise, or to make someone do 
this Just shut up and get on with your work! 

shut sb/sth up phrasal verb to keep a person 
or animal somewhere and prevent them from 
leaving You can’t keep it shut up in a cage all 
day. 


shut? /fat/ adjective [never before noun] 1 [CLOSED 
closed Her eyes were shut and I thought she 
was asleep. 2 NOT SERVING] UK (UK/US closed) 
When a shop, restaurant, etc is shut, it has 
stopped serving customers and does not allow 
people to enter it. 


shutdown /'[4tdaun/ noun [C] when a business 
or a large piece of equipment stops operating, 
usually for a temporary period 


shutter /'fata/ noun [C] 1 [WINDOW] a wooden or 
metal cover on the outside of a window 
2 [CAMERA] the part at the front of a camera 
which opens quickly to let in light when you 
take a photograph 


shuttle’ /'[Atl/ noun [C] 1 [TRAVEL] a bus, train, 
plane etc which travels regularly between two 
places, usually a short distance the London- 
Glasgow shuttle o There's a shuttle service 
between the airport and the city centre. 2 [SPACE] 
(also 'space shuttle) a spacecraft which can go 
into space and return to Earth more than once 


shuttle? /'jAtl/ verb |I, T] to travel or take peo- 
ple regularly between the same two places He 
shuttles between Ireland and England. 
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O= Important words to learn 


shuttlecock /'jAtlkok/ (also US birdie) noun [C] 
SPORT a small object with feathers that is used 
like a ball in badminton (= sport like tennis) 


shy’ /fai/ adjective shyer, shyest not confident, 
especially about meeting or talking to new 
people He was too shy to say anything to her. 
eshyly adverb She smiled shyly. eshyness noun 
[U] 

shy? / fai/ verb |I] If a horse shies, it moves back- 
wards suddenly because it has been frightened 
by something. 
shy away from sth phrasal verb to avoid doing 
something, usually because you are not con- 
fident enough to do it He tends to shy away 
from public speaking. 

SI /,es'ai/ noun [U] MEASURES abbreviation for 
Système International: the international sys- 
tem of units used for scientific measurements 


sibling /'sibiip/ noun [C] formal a sister or 
brother 


Sic /sik/ adverb (sic) LANGUAGE used in writing 
after a word that you have copied to show that 
you know it has been spelt or used wrongly 


o«Sick'! /sik/ adjective 1 HEALTH ill He was off work 
sick for most of last week. o They provide care 
for the sick. 2 be sick HEALTH If you are sick, 
food and drink comes up from your stomach 
and out of your mouth. The baby was sick all 
down his shirt. 3 feel sick HEALTH to feel that 
the food or drink in your stomach might soon 
come up through your mouth / was so nervous 
I felt quite sick. 4 he sick of sth informal to be 
bored with or annoyed about something that 
has been happening for a long time I’m sick of 
people telling me how to run my life. 5 It makes 
me sick. informal something you say when you 
are jealous of someone She looks fantastic 
whatever she wears - it makes me sick. 6 [CRUEL 


cruel and unpleasant He's got a sick mind. o a 
sick joke 


sick, ill, and be sick 

In British English ill is the word that is usually used to 
mean 'not well'. In American English the word for this is 
sick. 

He went home early because he felt ill/sick. 


In British English to be sick is to bring food up from the 
stomach. Another way of saying this is the word vomit, 
which is used both in British and American English. 


sick? /sik/ noun [U] UK informal food or liquid 
that has come up from someone's stomach and 
out of their mouth 

sicken /'sik»n/ verb [T] to shock someone and 
make them very angry Sickened by the vio- 
lence, she left. 

sickening /'sik»nip/ adjective causing shock 
and anger a sickening act of violence 

sickle /'skl/ noun [C] FARMING a tool with a 
round blade used to cut long grass or grain 
Crops 

'sick leave noun [U] HEALTH when you are away 
from your work because you are ill 

sickly /'sikli/ adjective 1 HEALTH weak and often 
ill a sickly child 2 unpleasant and making you 
feel slightly ill a sickly smell 


o«side' /said/ noun [|C] 1 


sideboard 


sickness /'siknos/ noun 1 HEALTH [U] when you 
are ill She's had three weeks off for sickness this 
year. 2 HEALTH [U] when the food or drink in 
your stomach come up through your mouth, 
or a feeling that this might happen morning/ 
travel sickness 3 HEALTH [C, U] a particular ill- 
ness radiation sickness 


on the [right/left] side e the side of sth 


PART OF SOMETHING] one of 
the two parts that something would divide 
into if you drew a line down the middle In 
most countries people drive on the right side of 
the road. o Which side of the bed do you sleep 
on? 2 [SURFACE] a flat, outer surface of an object, 
especially one that is not its top, bottom, front, 
or back The ingredients are listed on the side 
of the box. o The side of the car was badly 
scratched. 3 [EDGE] one edge of something A 
square has four sides. o There were chairs 
round the sides of the room. 4 [NEXT TO SOMETHING 
the area next to something trees growing by 
the side of the road 5 |PAPER/COIN ETC] either of 
the two surfaces of a thin, flat object such as 
a piece of paper or a coin Write on both sides 
of the paper. 6 [ARGUMENT] one of the people or 
groups who are arguing, fighting, or compet- 
ing Whose side is he on? o Whenever we argue 
he always takes Alice's side (- gives support 
to Alice). 7 SPORT UK the players in a sports 
team He's been selected for the national side. 
8 PART OF A SITUATION] part of a situation that can 
be considered or dealt with separately She 
looks after the financial side of things. 9 [CHAR- 
ACTER] a part of someone's character She has a 
very practical side. 10 ANATOMY the two areas 
of your body from under your arms to the tops 
of your legs Stand with your arms by your 
sides. o She lay on her side. 11 [STORY] Someone's 
side of a story is the way in which they ex- 
plain how something happened. J thought I'd 
better listen to Clare’s side of the story. o So 
far they'd only heard the story from the wife's 
side. 12 [TELEVISION/RADIO] UK a number on a tel- 
evision or radio that you can choose in order 
to receive a broadcast Which side is the film 
on? 13 from side to side If something moves 
from side to side, it moves from left to right 
and back again repeatedly. swinging from side 
to side 14 side-by-side If two things or people 
are side-by-side, they are next to each other. 
sitting side-by-side on the sofa 15 [RELATIVES] the 
part of your family who are either your 
mother's relatives or your father's relatives 
They tend to be tall on my mother's side of the 
family. 16 err on the side of caution to be very 
careful instead of taking a risk or making a 
mistake 17 on the side in addition to your 
main job She does a bit of bar work on the side. 
18 put sth to one side to not use or deal with 
something now, but keep it for a later time 
>See also: the flip side 


side? /said/ verb 
side with sb phrasal verb to support one per- 
son or group in an argument /f ever there was 
any sort of argument, she'd always side with 
my father. 


sideboard /'saidbo:d/ noun [C] a piece of fur- 
niture with a flat top and low cupboards and 
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sideburns 


drawers, used for storing dishes and glasses, 
etc in the room you eat in 


sideburns /'saidbs:nz/ noun [plural] hair that 
grows on the sides of a man's face in front of 
the ear 


side effect /‘saidifekt/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH an- 
other effect that a drug has on your body in 
addition to the main effect for which the doc- 
tor has given you the drug Headaches are one 
side effect of this drug. 2 an unexpected result 
of a situation 


sidekick /‘saidkik/ noun [C] someone who 
helps, or is friends with, a more powerful and 
important person 


sideline’ /'saidlam/ noun [C] a job or business 
in addition to your main job or business He 
works in a bank but teaches English as a side- 
line. 


sideline? /'saidlam/ verb [T] to stop someone 
from being included in an activity that they 
usually do, especially a sport [often passive] 
He's broken his ankle and could be sidelined for 
weeks. 


sidelines /'saidlainz/ noun [plural] 1 SPORT the 
outside edge of the playing area of a sport 
such as football The coach was shouting 
instructions from the sidelines. 2 on the 
sidelines not really involved in something 


sidelong /‘saidlon/ adjective a sidelong glance/ 
look a very short look at someone, moving 
your eyes to the side, and not looking at them 
directly 


'side mirror US (UK wing mirror) noun [C] a 
small mirror on the side of a car or truck DSee 
colour picture Car at page Centre 7 


sideshow /'saidfou/ noun [C] an event or activ- 
ity that is considered less important than an- 
other event or activity 


sidestep /'saidstep/ verb [T] sidestepping, past 
sidestepped to avoid talking about a subject, 
especially by starting to talk about something 
else She neatly sidestepped questions about 
her recent divorce. 


sidetrack /'saidtrak/ verb [T] to make someone 
forget what they were doing or speaking about 
and start doing or speaking about something 
different [often passive] Sorry, I was talking 
about staffing and I got sidetracked. 


sidewalk /'saidwo:k/ US (UK pavement) noun 
C] a path with a hard surface by the side of a 
road that people walk on 


sideways /'saidweiz/ adverb in a direction to 
he left or right, not forwards or backwards 
He glanced sideways. 


siding /‘saidin/ noun 1 [RAILWAY] [C] a short rail- 
way track, connected to a main track, where 
rains are kept when they are not being used 
2 [WALL] [U] US material which covers the out- 
side walls of a building, usually in layers 


sidle /'saidl/ verb sidle along/over/up, etc to walk 
owards someone, trying not to be noticed He 
sidled up to her and whispered something in 
her ear. 


O= Important words to learn 


SIDS /sidz/ noun [U] US HEALTH abbreviation for 
sudden infant death syndrome: the sudden 
death of a sleeping baby for no obvious reason 
2 See: cot death 


siege /si:d3/ noun [C, U] when an army or the 
police stand around a building or city to stop 
supplies from entering it, in order to force the 
people inside to stop fighting The city is under 
siege from rebel forces. 


Siesta /si'esto/ noun [C] a short period of rest or 
sleep in the afternoon 


sieve /siv/ noun [C] a piece of kitchen equip- 
ment with a wire or plastic net which sepa- 
rates large pieces of food from liquids or 
powders Pass the sauce through a sieve to re- 
move any lumps. DSee colour picture The Kitchen 
on page Centre 2 esieve verb [T] 


sift /sift/ verb [T] 1 FOOD to put flour, sugar, etc 
through a sieve (= wire net shaped like a bowl) 
to break up large pieces Sift the flour into a 
large bowl. 2 (also sift through) to carefully 
look at every part of something in order to find 
something fo sift through evidence 


sigh /sai/ verb |I, T] to breathe out slowly and 
noisily, often because you are annoyed or un- 
happy He sighed deeply and sat down. esigh 
noun |C] a sigh of relief 


o«sight! /sait/ noun 1 BIOLOGY [U] the ability to 


use your eyes to see Doctors managed to save 
his sight. 2 the sight of sb/sth when you see 
someone or something The sight of so much 
blood had shocked him. o informal I can't 
stand the sight of her (= I hate her). SSee 
Common Learner Error at view 3 [AREA SEEN] [U] the 
area that it is possible for you to see I looked 
for her but she was nowhere in sight. o I was 
able to park within sight of the house. o Se- 
curity guards were waiting out of sight 
(= where they could not be seen). 4 MEW] [C] 
something which you see, especially some- 
thing interesting the sights and sounds of the 
market 5 at first sight when you first see or 
hear about something or someone It may, at 
first sight, seem a surprising choice. 6 the sights 
the beautiful or interesting places in a city or 
country, that a lot of people visit He took me 
around New York and showed me the sights. 
7 lose sight of sth to forget about an important 
idea or fact because you are thinking too 
much about other, less important things We 
mustn't lose sight of the original aims of this 
project. 8 set your sights on sth to decide to 
achieve something She's set her sights on be- 
coming an actress. 


sight /sait/ verb [T] to see something that it is 
difficult to see or that you have been looking 
for [often passive] The ship was last sighted off 
the French coast at 8 o’clock yesterday evening. 


-sighted /'saitid/ HEALTH used after a word de- 
scribing a person’s ability to see long-/short- 
sighted © partially-sighted 


sighted /'saitid/ adjective HEALTH A sighted 
person is able to see. 


sighting /'saiti/ noun [C] when you see some- 
thing that is rare or unusual UFO sightings 
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O= Important words to learn 


do some/go sightseeing ea sightseeing tour/ 
trip 


sightseeing /'saitsi:1n/ noun [U] the activity of 
visiting places which are interesting because 
they are historical, famous, etc a sightseeing 
tour of London esightseer /'sait,si:o'/ noun [C] 
a person who goes sightseeing 


sth e a clear/sure sign e a sign of sth 


o«sign' /sarm/ noun [C] 1 [PROOF] something which 
shows that something is happening Flowers 
are the first sign of Spring. [+ (that)] It’s a sign 
that things are improving. © Staff are showing 


silence 


are ready to do something [+ (that)] The US sig- 
nalled that they were ready to enter talks. 


signatory /‘signat-ri/ noun [C] POLITICS formal 
a person or country that signs an official doc- 
ument 


signature /'signat[»'/ noun [C] your name writ- 


ten in your own way which is difficult for 
someone else to copy 


play down /realize/understand the signifi- 
cance of sth e have significance for sb e be of 
[great/little/major/no] significance 


significance /sig'nifikons/ noun [U] the impor- 
tance or meaning of something / still don't 
understand the significance of his remark. 


signs of strain. 2 NOTICE] a symbol or message™Significant /sig'nifikant/ adjective important 


in a public place which gives information or 
instructions a road sign o a ‘no-smoking’ sign 
3 [SYMBOL] a symbol which has a particular 
meaning a dollar/pound sign o the sign of the 
cross 4 [MOVEMENT] a movement you make to 
give someone information or tell them what to 
do DSee also: star sign 


o«sign? /sam/ verb |I, T] to write your name on 
something to show that you wrote/painted, etc 
it or to show that you agree to it He signs his 
letters ‘Prof. James D. Nelson’. o to sign a con- 
tract/treaty 

sign for sth phrasal verb UK SPORT If a player 
signs for a football team, he signs a formal 
agreement saying that he will play for that 
team. 

sign (sb) in phrasal verb to write your name 
or someone else's name in a book when you 
arrive at a building such as an office or hotel 
sign on phrasal verb 1 [START WORK] to sign a 
document saying that you will work for some- 
one She's signed on with a temp agency. 2 
NOT IN WORK] UK to sign a form at a government 
office to say that you do not have a job and 
that you want to receive money from the gov- 
ernment 

sign (sb) out phrasal verb to write your name 
or someone else's name in a book when leav- 
ing a building such as an office or factory 
sign up pArasal verb to arrange to do an or- 
ganized activity I’ve signed up for evening 
classes at the local college. 


signal! /'sign'l/ noun [C] 1 


[ACTION] a movement, 


light, or sound which gives information, orossilence! /'salans/ noun 1 


tells people what to do Don't move until I give 
the signal. 2 WAVE] a series of light waves or 
sound waves which are sent to a radio or tel- 
evision 3 [PROOF] something which shows that 
something else exists or is likely to happen 
The changing colour of the leaves on the trees 
is a signal that it will soon be autumn. 4 [TRAINS 
a piece of equipment which tells trains to stop 
or to continue 5 |VEHICLES/PEOPLE] US a piece of 
equipment that shows people or vehicles when 
to stop, go, or move carefully a traffic signal 


signal? /'signil/ verb |I, T] UK signalling, past sig- 
nalled, US signaling, past signaled 1 [ACTION] to 
make a movement which gives information or 
tells people what to do He signalled for them 
to be quiet. |+ to do sth] He signalled the driver 
to stop. 2 [INTENTION] to show that you intend or 


or noticeable These measures will save a 
significant amount of money. o It is significant 
that Falkner did not attend the meeting him- 
self. DOpposite insignificant esignificantly adverb 


significant 'figures UK (US significant 
'digits) noun [plural] MATHEMATICS the numbers 
used to write a number to be as exact as is 
needed 2.3945 to two significant figures is 2.4. 


signify /'signifai/ verb [T] to be a sign of some- 
thing Red signifies danger. 


signing /'samip/ noun [C] 1 SPORT UK a player 
who has joined a sports team or a musician 
who has joined a record company 2 the act of 
signing something [usually singular] the signing 
of the declaration 


'sign language noun [C, U] LANGUAGE a sys- 
tem of communication using hand move- 
ments, used by people who are deaf (= cannot 
hear) 


signpost /'sainpoost/ noun [C] a sign by the 
side of the road that gives information about 
routes and distances 


Sikh /si:k/ noun [C] RELIGION someone who be- 
lieves in an Indian religion based on belief in 
a single god and on the teachings of Guru 
Nanak eSikh adjective a Sikh temple 
Sikhism 


in silence e deafening/stunned silence e 
break the silence e lapse into silence e 
silence falls/descends/ensues 


NO SOUND| [U] when 
there is no sound The three men ate in silence. 
o No sound broke the silence of the wintry 
landscape. 2 |NO TALKING] [U] when someone says 
nothing about a particular subject She ended 
her silence yesterday and spoke to a TV re- 
porter about the affair. 3 [PERIOD OF TIME] [C] a 
period of time when there is no sound or no 
talking an awkward/embarrassed silence 


silence? /'sailons/ verb [T] 1 [STOP SOUND] to stop 
something making a sound or stop someone 
from talking, often about a particular subject 
He silenced the alarm. o Opponents of the gov- 
ernment would be silenced or thrown into 
prison. 2 [STOP CRITICISM] to stop people from crit- 
icizing you by giving a good argument to sup- 
port your opinion He seems to have silenced 
his critics. 
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silencer 690 O= Important words to learn 


silencer /'sailonse/ noun [C] 1 [VEHICLE] UK (US 
muffler) a part of a vehicle that reduces noise 
2 [GUN] a piece of equipment that you use on a 
gun to reduce the sound of it firing 

o«silent /'sailont/ adjective 1 [NO SOUND] without 

any sound The building was dark and silent. 
o At last the guns fell silent. 2 [NO TALKING] with- 
out talking He remains silent about his plans. 
3 LETTER] If a letter in a word is silent, it is not 
pronounced. The 'p' in "receipt? is silent. 
esilently adverb 

silhouette / silu'et/ noun [C, U] the shape of 
something when the light is behind it so that 
you cannot see any details He saw a woman 
in silhouette. esilhouetted adjective the roofs 
silhouetted against the night sky 

silica /'siiko/ noun [U] GEOLOGY a mineral 
which exists in various forms, including sand, 
quartz and flint, and which is used to make gu 
glass and cement 

silicon /'silikon/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a chemical 
element used in making electronic equipment 
such as computers, and materials such as 
glass and concrete (symbol Si) a silicon chip 


silk /silk/ noun [U] a type of cloth which is light 
and smooth a silk dress/shirt 


silken /'sk/ adjective literary soft and 
smooth, like silk her silken skin 


silky /'silki/ adjective soft and smooth, like silk 
a large, silky, grey cat 
oxsilly /'sili/ adjective 1 [STUPID] stupid silly games/ 
hats o I feel silly in this hat. o It's a bit silly 
spending all that money on something we don't 
need. 2 |UNIMPORTANT| small and not important 
She gets upset over such silly things. esilliness 
noun [U 
silt /silt/ noun [U] GEOLOGY sand and clay that 
has been carried along by a river and is left 
on land 


o«silver? /'stlva'/ noun 1 CHEMISTRY [U] a valuable, 
shiny, grey-white metal used to make coins 
and jewellery (symbol Ag) silver and gold o a 
solid silver ring 2 [OBJECTS] [U] objects made of 
silver 3 [PRIZE] [C] a silver medal (= a small, 
round disc given to someone for finishing 
second in a race or competition) 


o«silver? /'silvo'/ adjective 1 [OBJECT] made of sil- 
ver a silver coin o a silver necklace 2 [COLOUR 
being the colour of silver a silver sports car 


Silver 'medal noun [C] a small, round disc 
given to someone for finishing second in a 
race or competition 

silverware /'silvowe»/ noun [U] US (UK cut- 
lery) knives, forks, spoons, etc that are used 
for eating 

silver wedding anniversary noun [C] the 
date that is 25 years after the day that two 
people married 

silvery /'silveri/ adjective shiny and pale like 
silver a silvery light 

sim card /'simka:d/ noun [C] a plastic card in 
a mobile phone that contains information 
about you and makes you able to use the 
phone 

o«similar /'similo'/ adjective Something which is 
similar to something else has many things the 
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same, although it is not exactly the same. The 
two houses are remarkably similar. o The style 
of cooking is similar to that of Northern India. 
SOpposite dissimilar 


similarity /,simi'lerati/ noun [C, U] when two 
things or people are similar, or a way in which 
they are similar There are a number of simi- 
larities between the two systems. o He bearsa 
striking similarity to his grandfather. 


similarly /'similoli/ adverb in a similar way 


simile /'simmili/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a phrase 
which compares one thing to something else, 
using the words ‘like’ or ‘as’, for example ‘as 
white as snow’ 


simmer /'sim'/ verb |I, T] FOOD to gently cook 
a liquid or something with liquid in it so that 
it is very hot, but does not boil 


simple /'simpl/ adjective 1 [EASY] not difficult to 
do or to understand [+ to do sth] It’s very simple 
to use. o Just mix all the ingredients together - 
it's as simple as that. 2 [NOT COMPLICATED] not 
complicated or containing details which are 
not necessary a simple life o a simple black 
dress (= dress without decoration) 3 |MPORTANT| 
used to describe the one important fact, truth, 
etc We chose her for the simple reason that she's 
the best person for the job. 


‘simple 'eye noun [C] BIOLOGY a basic type of 
eye with only one lens, found in some insects 
>Compare compound eye 


‘simple ‘leaf noun [C] BIOLOGY a type of leaf 
which is formed of one leaf on a leaf stalk 
S Compare compound leaf 


‘simple 'sugar noun [C] CHEMISTRY a monosac- 
charide (= type of carbohydrate, such as glu- 
cose and fructose, formed of molecules that 
cannot be broken down into any simpler form) 


simplicity /sim'plisoti/ noun [U] 1 [NOT COMPLI- 
CATED] when something is not complicated and 
has few details or little decoration IJ admire the 
simplicity of his designs. 2 [EASY] when some- 
thing is easy to understand 


simplify /'simplifai/ verb [T] to make something 
less complicated or easier to do or to under- 
stand We need to simplify the instructions. 
esimplification /,simplifr'kerf?n/ noun [C, U] 


simplistic /sim'plistik/ adjective making some- 
thing complicated seem simple by ignoring 
many of the details a simplistic explanation 


simply /'simpli/ adverb 1 [EMPHASIS] used to em- 
phasize what you are saying We simply don't 
have the time. 2 [ONLY] only A lot of people miss 
out on this opportunity simply because they 
don't know about it. 3|NOT COMPLICATED] in a way 
which is not complicated or difficult to under- 
stand simply prepared food 


simulate /'simjoleit/ verb [T] to do or make 
something which behaves or looks like some- 
thing real but which is not real The company 
uses a computer to simulate crash tests of its 
new cars. esimulation /,simjo'ler[*n/ noun [C, U] 


simulator /'simjoleito'/ noun [C] a machine on 
which people can practise operating a vehicle 
or an aircraft without having to drive or fly 
a flight simulator 
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o«since? /sins/ conjunction 1 


O= Important words to learn 


simultaneous /,sim'teinios/ adjective If two 
or more things are simultaneous, they happen 
or exist at the same time. simultaneous trans- gu 
lation esimultaneously adverb It was broadcast 
simultaneously in Britain and France. 


commit a sin e the sin of [pride/greed, etc 


sin’ /sm/ noun 1 RELIGION [C, U] something 
which is against the rules of a religion £he sin 
of pride 2 [no plural] informal something that 
you should not do because it is morally wrong 
You've only got one life and it's a sin to waste 
it. 

Sin? /sin/ verb [I] sinning, past sinned RELIGION to 
do something that is against the rules of a 
religion esinner noun [C] someone who does 
something against the rules of a religion 


o«since' /sins/ adverb, preposition from a time in 
the past until a later time or until now They’ve 
been waiting since March. o The factory had 
been closed since the explosion. o I've felt fine 
ever since. 


since or for? 


When you talk about the beginning of a period of time, 
use since. 


I have lived here since 1997. 
When you talk about the whole period of time, use for. 
I have lived here for five years. 


l-have-lived-here-since five years. 


[TIME] from a time in 
the past until a later time or until now He's 
been much happier since he started his new job. 
o I've known Tim since he was seven. 2 [BECAUSE 
because He drove quite slowly since we had 
plenty of time. 


sincere /sin'si»/ adjective 1 honest and saying 
or showing what you really feel or believe He 
seems to be sincere. 2 Opposite insincere 2 sincere 
apologies/thanks, etc formal used to add em- 
phasis when you are expressing a feeling The 
family wishes to express their sincere thanks to 
all the staff at the hospital. esincerity 
/sin'seroti/ noun [U] No one doubted his sincer- 
ity. 

sincerely /sin'sioli/ adverb 1 in a sincere way 
I sincerely hope that this never happens 
again. 2 Yours sincerely formal used at the end 
of formal letters where you know the name of 
the person you are writing to 


Sine /sam/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS in a triangle 
that has one angle of 90°, the ratio of the length 
of the side opposite an angle less than 90° di- 
vided by the length of the hypotenuse (- the 
side opposite the 90° angle) 2Compare cosine 


sinful /'sinf*l/ adjective RELIGION against the 
rules of a religion or morally wrong sinful 
thoughts 


osing /sm/ verb |l, T] past tense sang, past parti- 
ciple sung MUSIC to make musical sounds with 
your voice They all sang ‘Happy Birthday’ to 
him. o She sings in the church choir. 


singer /'sipo/ noun [C] MUSIC someone who 
sings a jazz singer 


o= 
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singing /‘sinin/ noun [U] MUSIC the activity of 
singing 

single’ /'siggl/ adjective 1 [ONE] [always before 
noun| only one There was a single light in the 
corner of the room. 2 every single used to em- 
phasize that you are talking about each one of 
a group or series I call him every single day. 
3 SOCIETY not married He's young and 
single. >See Common Learner Error at married 
4 SOCIETY [always before noun] looking after 
your children alone without a partner or 
the children's other parent a single mother 
o a single-parent family 5 [FOR ONE 
[always before noun] for only one person a 
single bed 


single? /'singl/ noun [C] 1 MUSIC a record or CD 
which includes only one main song 2 [TICKET 
UK (US one-way ticket) a ticket for a journey 
that is from one place to another but not back 
again Could I have a single to London, please? 

single? /'singl/ verb 
single sb/sth out phrasal verb to choose one 
person or thing from a group to criticize or 
praise them The report singled him out for 
special criticism. 


single-handedly / singl'hendidli/ (also single- 
handed) adverb on your own, without anyone’s 
help After his partner left, he kept the business 
going single-handedly. esingle-handed 
/,sipgl'haendid/ adjective [always before noun] a 
single-handed round-the-world yacht race 


single-minded / singl'maindid/ adjective very 
determined to achieve something She had a 
single-minded determination to succeed in her 
career. 


‘single 'parent (UK lone parent) noun [C] SOCI- 
ETY someone who has a child or children but 
no husband, wife or partner that lives with 
them 


singles /'sipglz/ noun [U] SPORT a game in 
sports such as tennis, in which one person 
plays against another He won the men's singles 
title two years running. 


singly /'siggli/ adverb separately or one at a 
time We don't sell them singly, only in packs of 
four or ten. 


singular /'singjala'/ adjective 1 LANGUAGE The 
singular form of a word is used to talk about 
one person or thing. For example *woman' is 
the singular form of ‘women’. 2 formal very 
special, or found only in one person or situa- 
tion a landscape of singular beauty 


the singular /'sipgjolo/ noun LANGUAGE the 
singular form of a word 


singularly /'singjalali/ adverb formal very 
Fulbright was singularly uninterested in his 
comments. 


sinister /'snisto/ adjective making you feel 
that something bad or evil might happen a 
sinister figure dressed in black 


sink’ /smk/ verb past sank, also US sunk, past 
participle sunk 1 [WATER] |I, T] to go down or 
make something go down below the surface of 
water and not come back up The Titanic sank 
after hitting an iceberg. 2 [SOFT SUBSTANCE] |I, T] 
to go down, or make something go down, into 
something soft My feet keep sinking into the 
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sand. 3 [MOVE DOWN] [I] to move down slowly The 
sun sank below the horizon. 

sink in pArasal verb If an unpleasant or sur- 
prising fact sinks in, you gradually start to be- 
lieve it and understand what effect it will have 
on you. It still hasn't sunk in that I'll never see 
her again. 

sink sth into sth phrasal verb to spend a large 
amount of money in a business or other piece 
of work Millisat has already sunk $25 million 
into the Hong Kong project. 

sink into sth phrasal verb to slowly move into 
a sitting or lying position, in a relaxed or tired 
way I just want to go home and sink into a hot 
bath. 


sink? /sink/ noun [C] a bowl that is fixed to the 
wall in a kitchen or bathroom that you wash 
dishes or your hands, etc in DSee colour picture 
The Kitchen on page Centre 2, The Bathroom on page 
Centre 3 


Sinus /'samas/ noun [C] ANATOMY one of the 
spaces inside the head that are connected to 
the back of the nose 


sip /sip/ verb |I, T] sipping, past sipped to drink, 
taking only a small amount at a time She 
sipped her champagne. esip noun |C] He took a 
sip of his coffee and then continued. 

siphon’ /'saif»n/ noun [C] a piece of equipment 
for moving liquid from one place to another 

siphon? /'saif?n/ verb [T] 1 LIQUID] to remove liq- 
uid from a container using a siphon 2 [TAKE 
(also siphon off) to dishonestly take money 
from an organization or other supply over a 
period of time 


Sir /ssr'/ noun 1 POLITE NAME] (also Sir) You call a 
man 'sir' when you are speaking to him po- 
litely. Excuse me, sir, is this seat taken? 2 |FOR- 
MAL LETTER] You write 'Sir' at the beginning ofa 
formal letter to a man when you do not know 
his name. Dear Sir, I am writing to... 3 Sir a 
title used in the UK before the name of a man 
who has been officially respected or who has 
a high social rank Sir Cliff Richard 


a siren goes off/sounds e a siren blares/ 
wails e a police siren 


Siren /'saioron/ noun [|C] a piece of equipment 
that makes a loud sound as a warning a police 
siren 


o«sister /'sista‘/ noun [C] 1 SOCIETY a girl or 


woman who has the same parents as you an 
older/younger sister o my big/little sister 2 
RELIGION (also Sister) a nun (= woman who 
lives in a female religious group) Sister 
Bridget 3 HEALTH (also Sister) a female nurse in 
the UK who is responsible for a hospital ward 
(= an area of a hospital containing beds for ill 
people) 4 a woman who is a member of the 
same race, religious group, organization, etc 
sister-in-law /'sist?rinlo:/ noun [C] plural sis- 
ters-in-law the woman married to your 
brother, or the sister of your husband or wife 
sisterly /'sistoli/ adjective experienced by or for 
a sister sisterly love 
o«Sit /sit/ verb sitting, past sat 1 [BODY POSITION] [I] to 
be in a position with the weight of your body 
on your bottom and the top part of your body 
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up, for example, on a chair Emma was sitting 
on a stool. o The children sat at the table by 
the window. o We sat by the river and had a 
picnic. 2 [MOVE BODY] [I] (also sit down) to move 
your body into a sitting position after you 
have been standing She came over and sat 
beside him. o She sat down on the grass. DSee 
colour picture Phrasal Verbs on page Centre 16 3 sit 
sb down/at/in, etc to make someone sit some- 
where She sat me down and told me the bad 
news. o I thought we'd sit the children at the 
end of the table. 4 [STAY] [I] to stay in one place 
for a long time and not be used He hardly ever 
drives the car. It just sits in the garage. 5 |MEET- 
ING] [I] If a court, parliament, etc sits, it has a 
meeting to do its work. The board will be sit- 
ting next week. 6 EDUCATION |T] UK to take a 
test or exam The changes will affect many 
students sitting their exams this summer. S See 
also: sit on the fence' 
sit about/around phrasal verb to spend time 
sitting down and doing very little [+ doing sth] 
He just sits around all day watching television. 
sit back phrasal verb 1 [RELAX] to relax in a 
chair so that your back is against the back of 
the chair Just sit back and enjoy the show. 2 
DO NOTHING] to wait for something to happen 
without making any effort to do anything 
yourself You can't just sit back and expect 
someone else to deal with the problem. 
sit in phrasal verb to go to a meeting or class 
to watch I sat in on a couple of classes before 
choosing a course. 
sit sth out phrasal verb 1 [NOT DO] to not do an 
activity such as a game or dance because you 
are tired or have an injury I think I'll sit out 
the next dance. 2 [WAIT] to wait for something 
unpleasant to finish before you do anything 
The government is prepared to sit out the strike 
rather than agree to union demands. 
sit through sth phrasal verb to stay until the 
end of a meeting, performance, etc that is very 
ong or boring We had to sit through two hours 
of speeches. 
sit up phrasal verb 1 [MOVEMENT] to move your 
body to a sitting position after you have been 
ying down / sat up and opened my eyes. 2 
STAY AWAKE] to stay awake and not go to bed 
although it is late [+ doing sth] We sat up talk- 
ing all night. 
sitar /'sita/ noun [C] MUSIC a South Asian mu- 
sical instrument with a round body, a long 
neck and two sets of strings 


sitcom /'sitkom/ noun [C, U] a funny television 
programme that is about the same group of 
people every week in different situations 


site’ /sait/ noun 1 HISTORY] [C] the place where 
something important happened in the past a 
historic site o the site of a battle 2 [AREA] [C] an 
area that is used for something or where some- 
thing happens a building site 3 on site inside 
a factory, office building, etc There are two res- 
taurants on site. o They provide on-site child- 
care facilities for employees. 4 INTERNET [C] short 
for website (= an area on the Internet where 
information about a particular subject, organ- 
ization, etc can be found) 


Site? /sait/ verb formal site sth in/on, etc to build 


something in a particular place [often passive] 
The company's head office is sited in Geneva. 
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sitter /'s:t»/ noun [C] mainly US a babysitter 
(2 someone who looks after children when 
their parents go out) 


sitting /'sitip/ noun [C] 1 [MEETING] a meeting of 
a parliament, court, etc a late-night sitting of 
parliament 2 [MEAL] one of the times when a 
meal is served to a large group of people who 
cannot all eat at the same time 


‘sitting room noun [C] UK the room in a house 
where people sit to relax and, for example, 
watch television 


situated /'sitjueitid/ adjective formal be situ- 
ated in/on/by, etc to be in a particular place a 
hotel situated by Lake Garda 


bring about/rectify/improve a situation ea 
situation arises/deteriorates/worsens e a 
complicated/dangerous/difficult/stressful 
situation e in a situation 


osituation /,;itju'erfn/ noun [C] 1 SOMETHING 
HAPPENING/EXISTING] the set of things that are hap- 
pening and the conditions that exist at a 
particular time and place the economic/politi- 
cal situation o He's in a difficult situation. 
2 [POSITION] formal the position of a town, 
building, etc The park’s situation was perfect. 


oSix /siks/ the number 6 


osixteen /,sik'stizn/ the number 16 esixteenth 
16th written as a word 


sixth’ /siks0/ 6th written as a word 


sixth? /siks0/ noun |C] one of six equal parts of 
something; '/6 
'sixth form noun [C] EDUCATION in Britain, the 


part of a school for students between the ages 
of 16 and 18 


osixty /'siksti/ 1 the number 60 2 the sixties the 
years from 1960 to 1969 3 be in your sixties to 
be aged between 60 and 69 esixtieth 60th writ- 
ten as a word 


sizable /'saizobl/ adjective another spelling of 
sizeable 


take/wear a size [10/39, etc] e come in [all/ 
different/various, etc sizes] 


o«size! /saiz/ noun 1 [HOW BIG] [C, U] how big or 
small something is It’s an area about the size 
of Oxford. o The size of some of those trees is 
incredible (- they are very large) 2 MEAS- 
URES [C] one of the different measurements in 
which things, for example clothes, food con- 
tainers, etc are made a size 10 skirt o What size 
shoes do you take? o I usually buy the 1.5 litre 
size. DSee also: all shapes (shape) and sizes 


Size? /saiz/ verb 
size sb/sth up pArasal verb to look at someone 
or think about something carefully before 
making a judgment I could see her trying to 
size me up. 


sizeable (also sizable) /'saizobl/ adjective quite 
large a sizeable crowd 


-sized /saizd/ suffix used at the end of a word 
to mean ‘of a particular size’ a medium-sized 
pizza o a good-sized bedroom 


sizzle /'sizi/ verb [I] to make the sound of food 
cooking in hot oil 


skanky /'skenki/ adjective informal very un- 
pleasant or dirty 

skate" /skeit/ noun [C] 1 SPORT (also roller skate) 
a boot with wheels on the bottom, used for 
moving across the ground a pair of skates 2 
SPORT (also ice skate) a boot with a metal part 
on the bottom, used for moving across ice 2See 
colour picture Sports 1 on page Centre 14 3 get/put 
your skates on UK informal used to tell some- 
one to hurry 


skate? /skeit/ verb [I] SPORT to move using 
skates eskater noun [C] eskating noun [U] 


skateboard /'skeitbo:d/ noun [C] SPORT a 
board with wheels on the bottom, that you 
stand on and move forward by pushing one 
foot on the ground 2See colour picture Sports 1 on 
page Centre 14 


skateboarding /'skeitbo:dip/ noun [U] SPORT 
the activity of moving using a skateboard 25See 
colour picture Sports 1 on page Centre 14 


skeletal /'skeht:l/ adjective like a skeleton, or 
relating to skeletons 


skeleton /'skeltsn/ noun 1 ANATOMY, BIO- 
LOGY [C] the structure made of all the bones in 
the body of a person or animal 2 a skeleton 
crew/staff/service the smallest number of peo- 
ple that you need to keep an organization 
working 3 have a skeleton in the cupboard UK 
(US have a skeleton in the closet) to have an 
embarrassing or unpleasant secret about 
something that happened in the past 

skeptic /'skeptik/ noun [C] US spelling of scep- 
tic 

skeptical /'skeptiksl/ adjective US spelling of 
sceptical 

skepticism /'skeptisizem/ noun [U] US spelling 
of scepticism 

sketch’ /sketf/ noun [C] 1 ART a picture that 
you draw quickly and with few details He did 
a quick sketch of the cat. 2 [ACTING] a short piece 
of acting about a funny situation 3 [DESCRIPTION 
a short description of something without 
many details 


sketch? /sketf/ verb [T] ART to draw a sketch I 
sketched a map for him on a scrap of paper. 
sketch sth out phrasal verb to give a short 
description with few details, especially of an 
idea or plan I’ve sketched out some ideas for my 
new book. 


sketchy /'sketfi/ adjective with few details 
Reports about the accident are still sketchy. 


ski" /ski:/ noun [C] plural skis SPORT one of a pair 
of long, thin pieces of wood or plastic that you 
wear on the bottom of boots to move over 
snow ZSee colour picture Sports 1 on page Centre 14 


Ski? /ski:/ verb [I] skiing, past skied SPORT to move 
over snow wearing skis eskier noun [C] eskiing 
noun |U] I'd like to go skiing in Switzerland. 
>See also: water-skiing DSee colour picture Sports 1 
on page Centre 14 

skid /skid/ verb [I] skidding, past skidded If a 
vehicle skids, it slides along a surface and you 
cannot control it. The car skidded on ice and 
hit a tree. eskid noun [C] 
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skies /skaiz/ noun [plural] the sky in a particular 
place or in a particular state beautiful, clear, 
blue skies 


skilful UK (US skillful) /'skif*l/ adjective 1 [50ME- 
ONE] good at doing something a skilful artist 
2 [SOMETHING] done or made very well skilful use 
of language eskilfully adverb UK 


acquire/develop/learn/master/require a 
skill e consummate/great skill e a basic/ 
necessary/useful skill e skill at/in sth 


o skill /skil/ noun [C, U] the ability to do an activ- 
ity or job well, especially because you have 
practised it You need good communication 
skills to be a teacher. 


skilled /skild/ adjective 1 [PERSON] having the 
abilities needed to do an activity or job well 
a highly skilled (= very skilled) photographer 
o He has become skilled in dealing with the 
media. 2 |WORK/JOB| Skilled work needs someone 
who has had special training to do it. ZOpposite 
unskilled 


skillet /'skit/ noun [C] mainly US a large, 
heavy pan with a long handle, used for frying 
food 


skillful /'skitol/ adjective US spelling of skilful 


skim /skim/ verb skimming, past skimmed 1 [MOVE 
OVER] [I, T] to move quickly, and almost or just 
touch the surface of something Birds skimmed 
the surface of the pond. 2 [REMOVE] [T] (also skim 
off) to remove something from the surface of 
a liquid Skim off any excess fat before serving. 
3 READ QUICKLY] [T] (also skim through) to read or 
look at something quickly without looking at 
the details She began skimming through the 
reports on her desk. 


skimmed 'milk (also US 'skim milk) noun [U] 
FOOD milk that has had the fat removed from 
it 

skimp /skimp/ verb 
skimp on sth phrasal verb to not spend enough 
time or money on something, or not use 
enough of something We've got plenty of cheese 
so don't skimp on it. 


skimpy /'skimpi/ adjective Skimpy clothes 
show a lot of your body. a skimpy bikini/dress 


dark/fair/olive skin e dry/oily/sensitive 
skin 


o«skin'! /skin/ noun [C, U] 1 ANATOMY, BIOLOGY the 
outer layer of a person or animal's body dark/ 
fair skin 2 [ANIMAL] the outer layer of a dead 
animal used as leather, fur, etc a leopard skin 
rug 3 BIOLOGY, FOOD the outer layer of a fruit 
or vegetable a banana/potato skin 4 [LIQUID] a 
thin, solid layer that forms on the top of a liq- 
uid A skin had formed on the top of the milk. 
5 COMPUTING the particular way that infor- 
mation is arranged and shown on a computer 
screen 6 do sth by the skin of your teeth in- 
formal to only just succeed in doing something 
They held on by the skin of their teeth to win 
1-0. 7 have (a) thick skin to not care if someone 
criticizes you 


O= Important words to learn 


Skin? /skin/ verb [T] skinning, past skinned 1 
FOOD to remove the skin from something 
2 (also UK graze) to injure your skin by rub- 
bing it against something rough Mary fell and 
skinned her knees. 


skinhead /'skinhed/ noun [C] a man who has 
extremely short hair, especially one who be- 
haves in a violent way 


skinny /'skmi/ adjective Someone who is 
skinny is too thin. 


Skip" /skip/ verb skipping, past skipped 1 [MOVE 
FORWARD] [I] to move forward, jumping quickly 
from one foot to the other She watched her 
daughter skipping down the street. 2 SPORT [I] 
(US skip 'rope) to jump over a rope while you 
or two other people move it over and then un- 
der your body again and again I skip for ten 
minutes every day to keep fit. 3 [NOT DO] |T] to not 
do something that you usually do or that you 
should do J think I'll skip lunch today - I’m not 
very hungry. 4 [AVOID] [T] (also skip over) to avoid 
reading or talking about something by start- 
ing to read or talk about the next thing instead 
I usually skip the boring bits. 


skip? /skip/ noun [C] 1 [CONTAINER] UK (US Dumps- 
ter trademark) a very large, metal container 
for big pieces of rubbish 2 [Move] when you 
jump quickly from one foot to the other 


skipper /'skipa‘/ noun [C] informal the leader of 
a team, an aircraft, a ship, etc 


'skipping rope UK (US jump rope) noun [C] 
SPORT a rope that you move over your head 
and then jump over as you move it under your 
feet 


skirmish /'sks:mif/ noun [C] a small fight 
skirt? /sks:t/ noun [C] a piece of women's cloth- 


ing that hangs from the waist and has no legs 
>See colour picture Clothes on page Centre 8 


Skirt? /sks:t/ (also skirt around) verb [T] 1 [AVOID] 
to avoid talking about something I deliberately 
skirted the question of money. 2 [MOVE] to move 
around the edge of something We skirted 
around the edge of the field. 


skittle /'skitl/ noun 1 [C] one of a set of bottle- 
shaped objects that you try to knock down 
with a ball as a game 2 skittles [U] a game in 
which you try to knock down bottle-shaped 
objects with a ball 


skive /skaiv/ (also skive off) verb |I, T] UK to not 
go to school or work when you should, or to 
leave school or work earlier than you should 
eskiver noun |C] UK informal someone who 
skives 


Skulk /skAlk/ verb skulk about/behind/in, etc to 
hide somewhere or move around quietly in a 
way that makes people think you are going to 
do something bad J saw a man skulking be- 
hind the shed. 
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cranium 


orbit 


lower jaw 


incisor premolar 


canine 


skull 


skull /skAl/ noun [C] ANATOMY the part of your 
head that is made of bone and which protects 
your brain 

‘skull cap noun [C] a small round hat worn es- 
pecially by some religious men 

skunk /skank/ noun [C] a black and white ani- 
mal that produces a very unpleasant smell in 
order to defend itself 


the sky darkens/lightens ein the sky è a 
clear/cloudy/overcast sky 


o«sky /skai/ noun |U, no plural] the area above the 
Earth where you can see clouds, the sun, the 
moon, etc a beautiful, blue sky o The sky sud- 
denly went dark. See also: skies 

skydiving /'skaidaivip/ noun [U] SPORT the 
sport of jumping out of an aircraft with a 
parachute (= large piece of cloth that allows 
you to fall slowly to the ground) 

skylight /‘skailait/ noun [C] a window in the 
roof of a building 

skyline /'skailam/ noun [C] the pattern that is 
made against the sky by tall buildings the 
New York skyline 

'sky marshal noun [C] a person whose job is 
to carry a gun and protect the passengers on 
an aircraft 

skyscraper /'skai,skreipo/ noun [C] a very tall 
building 

'sky surfing noun [U] the imaginary activity 
of surfing (= riding on a wave standing on a 
special board) in the air 

slab /sleb/ noun [|C] a thick, flat piece of some- 
thing, especially stone a slab of concrete 


slack? /slæk/ adjective 1 [LOOSE] loose or not tight 
Suddenly the rope became slack. 2 [BUSINESS] If 
business is slack, there are not many custom- 
ers. 3 [LAZY] not trying hard enough in your 
work slack management 

slack? /slæk/ informal (also US slack off) verb [I] 
to work less hard than usual I’m afraid I 
haven't been to the gym recently - I've been 
slacking. 
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slacken /'sizk^n/ verb |I, T] 1 [SLOW] to become 
slower or less active, or to make something 
become slower or less active Economic growth 
is slackening. 2 [LOOSE] to become loose, or to 
make something become loose As you get older 
your muscles slacken. 


slacks /sleks/ noun [plural] mainly US trousers 


slag /slæg/ verb slagging, past slagged 
slag sb/sth off phrasal verb UK informal to 
criticize someone or something in an unpleas- 
ant way 


slain /slein/ past participle of slay 


slalom /‘sla:lam/ noun [C] SPORT a race in 
which you go forwards by moving from side 
to side between poles 


slam /slzm/ verb slamming, past slammed 1 [I, T] 
to close with great force, or to make something 
close with great force Kate heard the front door 
slam. 2 slam sth down/onto/into, etc to put 
something somewhere with great force She 
slammed the phone down. eslam noun [|C] 
[usually singular] the slam of a car door 


slander /'sla:nde'/ noun [C, U] LAW the crime of 
saying bad things about someone that are not 
true eslander verb [T] eslanderous /'sla:nd*ras/ 
adjective saying bad things about someone 
that are not true 


slang /slen/ noun [U] LANGUAGE informal lan- 
guage, often language that is only used by peo- 
ple who belong to a particular group prison 
slang 


slant’ /sla:nt/ verb |I, T] to slope in a particular 
direction, or to make something slope in a par- 


ticular direction Pale sunlight slanted 
through the curtain. 
slant? /sla:nt/ noun [no plural] 1 [POSITION] a po- 


sition that is sloping The road is on/at a 
slant. 2 [WRITING] a way of writing about some- 
thing that shows who or what you support a 
political slant © It’s certainly a new slant on 
the subject. 


slap’ /slep/ verb [T] slapping, past slapped to hit 
someone with the flat, inside part of your hand 
She slapped him across the face. 
slap sth on phrasal verb to quickly put or 
spread something on a surface I'll just slap 
some make-up on. 


slap? /slæp/ noun [C] 1 a hit with the flat, inside 
part of your hand 2 a slap in the face some- 
thing someone does that insults or upsets you 
After all that hard work, losing my job was a 
real slap in the face. 


slapdash /'slæpdæf/ adjective done quickly 
and without being careful Her work has been 
a bit slapdash recently. 


slapstick /'siepstik/ noun [U] when actors do 
funny things like falling down, hitting each 
other, etc to make people laugh 


slap-up /'slep,Ap/ adjective slap-up meal/dinner, 
etc UK informal FOOD a large and very good 
meal 


slash’ /slæf/ verb [T] 1 [CUT] to cut something by 
making a quick, long cut with something very 
sharp His throat had been slashed. 2 [REDUCE] to 
reduce the amount of something by a lot to 
slash prices 


slash? /slæf/ noun [C] 1 a long, deep cut 2 
LANGUAGE a mark (/) used in writing to sepa- 
rate words or numbers, often to show a choice 
or connection 


slate’ /sleit/ noun [C, UJ GEOLOGY a dark grey 
rock that can easily be cut into thin pieces, or 
a small, flat piece of this used to cover a roof 


slate? /sleit/ verb 1 [T] UK to criticize someone 
or something severely [often passive] The film 
had been slated by critics. 2 he slated US to be 
expected to happen in the future, or to be ex- 
pected to be or do something in the future [+ 
to do sth] Filming is slated to 
spring. 
slaughter’ /'slo:ta‘/ verb [T] 1 FARMING to kill 
an animal for meat 2 [PEOPLE] to kill a lot of peo- 
ple in a very cruel way 3 [DEFEAT] informal to 
defeat someone very easily 


slaughter? /'sls:ta‘/ noun [U] when a lot of peo- 
ple or animals are killed in a cruel way 


slaughterhouse /'sl:tohaos/ noun [C] plural 
slaughterhouses /'slo:tohauziz/ FARMING a place 
where animals are killed for meat 


slave" /sleiv/ noun 1 SOCIETY [C] someone who 
is owned by someone else and has to work for 
them He treats his mother like a slave. 2 be a 
slave to sth to be completely controlled or in- 
fluenced by something You're a slave to fash- 
ion. 


slave? /sleiv/ (also slave away) verb [I] informal 
to work very hard Giorgio was slaving away 
at his homework. 


slavery /'sleiveri/ noun [U] SOCIETY the system 
of owning slaves, or the condition of being a 
slave 


slay /slei/ verb [T] past tense slew, past participle 
slain literary to kill someone in a very violent 
way 

sleaze /sli:z/ noun [U] political or business ac- 
tivities that are morally wrong 


sleazy /'sli:zi/ adjective unpleasant and morally 
wrong, often in a way that relates to sex He 
spent the night drinking in a sleazy bar. 

sledge" /sled3/ UK (US sled /sled/) noun [C] 
SPORT a vehicle that is used for travelling on 
snow 


sledge? /sled3/ UK (US sled /sled/) verb [I] 
SPORT to travel on snow using a sledge 


sleek /sli:k/ adjective 1 [HAR] Sleek hair is 
smooth and very shiny. 2 [CAR] A sleek car is 
attractive and looks expensive. 


o«sleep! /slixp/ verb past slept 1 [I] to be in the 
state of rest when your eyes are closed, your 
body is not active, and your mind is uncon- 
scious Did you sleep well? 2 sleep fourlsix, etc 
If a place sleeps four, six, etc, it is big enough 
for that number of people to sleep in. 3 sleep 
on it to wait until the next day before making 
a decision about something important so that 
you can think about it carefully See also: not 
sleep a wink? 

sleep in phrasal verb to sleep longer in the 
morning than you usually do 

sleep sth off phrasal verb to sleep until you 
feel better, especially after drinking too much 
alcohol 

sleep over phrasal verb to sleep in someone 
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else's home for a night After the party, I slept 
over at Tom's house. 

sleep through sth phrasal verb to continue to 
sleep although there is noise / don't know how 
you slept through the storm. 

sleep with sb phrasal verb informal to have 
sex with someone 


get [no/some, etc] sleep e get to/go to sleep e 
have a sleep e a good night's sleep e in your 
sleep 


begin nexto«sleep? /sli:p/ noun 1 [U, no plural] the state you 


are in when you are sleeping, or a period of 
time when you are sleeping J haven't had a 
good night's sleep (= a long sleep at night) 
for weeks. o You need to go home and get 
some sleep. o It took me ages to get to sleep 
(= to succeed in sleeping). o He died peacefully 
in his sleep. 2 go to sleep a to begin to 
sleep Babies often go to sleep after a feed. b 
HEALTH informal If part of your body goes to 
sleep, you cannot feel it. I'd been sitting on my 
feet and they'd gone to sleep. 3 put sth to sleep 
to kill an animal that is very old or ill 4 could 
do sth in your sleep to be able to do something 
very easily 5 lose sleep over sth to worry 
about something 


sleeper /'sli:ipo/ noun 1 a light/heavy sleeper 
someone who wakes up easily/does not wake 
up easily 2 [TRAIN] [C] a train or a part of a train 
that has beds in it 3 [SUPPORT] [C] UK (US railroad 
tie) a piece of wood that is used to support a 
railway track (= the thing a train moves along 
on) 4 JEWELLERY] [C] UK a small gold or silver 
ring worn in the ear 


'sleeping bag noun [C] a long bag made of 
thick material that you sleep inside 


'sleeping pill noun [C] HEALTH a medicine that 
you take to help you sleep 


sleepless /'sii:plos/ adjective sleepless night a 
night when you are not able to sleep He'd spent 
a sleepless night worrying about his exam. 
esleeplessness noun [U] 


sleep-over /'sli:pauva'/ noun [C] a party when 
a group of young people stay at a friend's 
house for the night 


sleepwalk /'sli:p,wo:k/ verb [I] to get out of bed 
and walk around while you are sleeping 
esleepwalker noun [C] 


sleepy /'sli:pi/ adjective 1 PERSON] feeling tired 
and wanting to go to sleep The heat had made 
me sleepy. 2 PLACE] quiet and with little activity 
a sleepy little town esleepily adverb esleepiness 
noun [U] 


sleet /sli:t/ noun [U] a mixture of snow and rain 
esleet verb |I] It was sleeting when I looked 
outside. 


long/short sleeves e roll up your sleeves 


Sleeve /sli:v/ noun 1 [C] the part of a jacket, 
shirt, etc that covers your arm He rolled up 
his sleeves to do the dishes. 2 have sth up your 
sleeve informal to have a secret plan They 
were worried he might have another nasty sur- 
prise up his sleeve. 
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O= Important words to learn 


-sleeved /sli:vd/ suffix 
sleeved having short/long sleeves a short- 
sleeved shirt 


sleeveless /'sli:vləs/ adjective describes a 
piece of clothing with no sleeves a sleeveless 
dress 


sleigh /sle1/ noun [C] a large vehicle that is 
pulled by animals and used for travelling on 
snow 


slender /'siendo'/ adjective thin in an attractive 
way a slender woman with long, red hair 


slept /slept/ past of sleep 


sleuth /slu:6/ noun [C] old-fashioned a police 
officer whose job is to discover who has 
committed a crime 


slew /slu:/ past tense of slay 


slice" /slais/ noun 1 [C] a flat piece of food tha 
has been cut from a larger piece a slice of 
bread/cake/meat See colour picture Pieces and 
Quantities on page Centre 1 2 a slice of sth a par 
of something that is being divided a /arge slice 
of the profits >See also: fish slice 


slice? /slais/ verb 1 FOOD] [T] (also slice up) to cut 
food into thin, flat pieces Could you slice the 
tomatoes? 2 slice into/off/through, etc [CUT] [I, T 
to cut into or through something with a knife 
or something sharp I almost sliced my finger 
off. DSee also: the best/greatest thing since sliced bread 


slick /slik/ adjective 1 [WITH SKILL] done with a lo 
of skill a slick presentation 2 |NOT SINCERE] at- 
tractive but in a way that is not sincere or 
honest He was a bit slick - I didn't trust him. 


slide’ /slaid/ verb past slid 1 slide (sth) across/ 
down/along, etc to move smoothly over a sur- 
face, or to make something move smoothly 
over a surface He slid the letter into his pocket. 
2 slide (sth) into/out of/through, etc to move 
somewhere quietly, or to make something 
move quietly She slid out of the room, being 
careful not to wake Alan. 


slide? /slaid/ noun 1 [PHOTOGRAPH 
piece of film that you shine light through in 
order to see a photograph 2 [GAME] [C] a large 
object that children climb and slide down as a 
game 3 CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGY [C] a small piece of 
glass that you put something on when you 
want to look at it under a microscope (= equip- 
ment used to make things look bigger) 4 |LEss/ 
WORSE] [no plural] when the level or quality of 
something gets less or worse a price slide 


o«slight' /slait/ adjective 1 SMALL] small and not 
important slight differences in colour o We're 
having a slight problem with our computer sys- 
tem. 2 [PERSON] Someone who is slight is thin. 


slight? /slait/ noun [C] an action or remark that 
insults someone 


slighted /'slaitid/ adjective belfeel slighted to 
feel insulted because someone has done or 
said something which shows that they think 
you are not important Annie felt slighted 
because she hadn't been invited to the meeting. 


slightest /'slatist/ adjective 1 the slightest 
[always before noun] the smallest The slightest 
movement will disturb these shy animals. 2 not 
in the slightest not at all "Do you mind if I open 
the window?" "Not in the slightest." 


C] a small 


short-sleeved/long-o~slightly /'slaitli/ adverb a little I think I did 


slightly better in my exams this time. o I find it 
slightly worrying. 

slim" /slim/ adjective slimmer, slimmest 1 [PERSON 
Someone who is slim is thin in an attractive 
way. 2 [SLIGHT] small and not as much as you 
would like There's a slim chance he'll succeed. 


slim? /slim/ verb [I] slimming, past slimmed UK 
to eat less in order to become thinner 
slim down phrasal verb to become thinner 
slim sth down phrasal verb to reduce the size 
of something It is not our intention to slim 
down the workforce. 


slime /slaim/ noun [U] a thick, sticky liquid that 
is unpleasant to touch 


slimy /'slami/ adjective 1 [SLIME] covered in slime 
2 PERSON] informal too friendly in a way that is 
not sincere 


sling!’ /slin/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH a piece of cloth 
that you wear around your neck and put your 
arm into to support it when it is injured 2 a 
piece of cloth or a strap that you tie around 
your body to carry things in She had her baby 
in a sling. 

sling? /sl/ verb past slung 1 sling sth over/ 
around/on, etc to put something in a position 
where it hangs loosely He slung his bag over 
his shoulder. 2 sling sth into/onto/under, etc to 
throw something somewhere in a careless way 
She slung her coat onto the bed. 


slingshot /'slinfot/ US (UK catapult) noun [C] a 
Y-shaped object with a piece of elastic across 
it used by children to shoot small stones 


slink /slink/ verb past slunk slink away/off/out, 
etc to move somewhere quietly so that no one 
will notice you I caught him slinking out of the 
meeting. 


slip’ /slip/ verb slipping, past slipped 1 [FALL] [I] to 
slide by accident and fall or almost fall She 
slipped on the ice and broke her ankle. 2 [OUT OF 
POSITION] [I] to slide out of the correct position 
The photo had slipped from the frame. 3 slip 
away/out/through, etc to go somewhere quietly 
or quickly PU slip out of the room if I get bored. 
4 slip sth into/through, etc to put something 
somewhere quickly or secretly She slipped the 
letter into an envelope and sealed it. 5 [GIVE 
SECRETLY] [+ two objects] informal to give some- 
thing to someone secretly J slipped her a five 
pound note. 6 [GET LESS/WORSE] [I] to get less or 
worse in level or quality His school grades 
have slipped recently. 7 let sth slip to forget that 
something is a secret and tell someone about 
it DSee also: slip your mind! 
slip into sth phrasal verb to quickly put on a 
piece of clothing 
slip sth off phrasal verb to quickly take off a 
piece of clothing Slip your shirt off and I'll 
listen to your heart. 
slip sth on phrasal verb to quickly put on a 
piece of clothing PI just slip my shoes on. 
slip out phrasal verb If a remark slips out, you 
say it without intending to. I didn't mean to 
tell anyone you were getting married - it just 
slipped out. 
slip out of sth phrasal verb to quickly take off 
a piece of clothing 
slip up phrasal verb to make a mistake 
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slip? /slip/ noun [C] 1 PAPER] a small piece of 
paper He wrote the number on a slip of paper. 
2 [FALL] when you slide by accident and fall or 
almost fall 3 [WOMEN’S CLOTHING] a piece of cloth- 
ing that a woman wears under a dress or skirt 
4 [MISTAKE] a small mistake 5 give sb the slip 
informal to escape from someone you do not 
want to be with 6 a slip of the tongue a mis- 
take made by using the wrong word 


slipper /'sips/ noun [C] a soft, comfortable 
shoe that you wear in the house See colour 
picture Clothes on page Centre 8 


slippery /'siperi/ adjective 1 smooth and wet 
and difficult to hold or walk on Be careful - the 
floor’s slippery. 2 a slippery slope a bad situ- 
ation that is likely to get worse 


'slip road UK (US ramp) noun [C] a short road 
that is used to drive onto or off a motorway 
(= wide, fast road) 


slit? /slit/ noun [C] a long, narrow cut or hole in 
something Make a slit in the pastry to allow 
the steam to escape. 


slit? /slit/ verb [T] slitting, past slit to make a 
long, narrow cut in something She slit her 
wrists. 


slither /'shó»/ verb |I] to move smoothly by 
twisting and sliding 


sliver /'sliva'/ noun [C] a thin piece of some- 
thing that has come off a larger piece slivers 
of glass 


slob /slvb/ noun [C] informal a lazy or dirty per- 
son 


slog’ /slog/ verb slogging, past slogged informal 
slog up/down/through, etc to move forward with 
difficulty We slogged up the hill in silence. 
slog away phrasal verb informal to work very 
hard for a long time I’ve been slogging away 
at this for hours and I’m exhausted. 


slog? /slog/ noun |U no plural] UK informal ao«slow' /slou/ adjective 1 


period of hard work Studying for all the exams 
was a hard slog. 


sth bears/carries a slogan e a slogan of sth e 
an advertising slogan 


slogan /'slaugen/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a short 
phrase that is easy to remember and is used 
to make people notice something an advertis- 
ing slogan 

slop /slop/ verb slopping, past slopped slop (sth) 
about/around/into, etc If liquid slops about, it 
moves around or over the edge of its con- 
tainer, and if you slop it about, you make it 
move around or over the edge of its container. 
Her hand shook, making her tea slop into the 
saucer. 


slope’ /sloup/ noun [C] a surface or piece of land 
that is high at one end and low at the other 
There’s a steep slope to climb before we’re at 
the top. DSee also: a slippery slope 

slope? /slaup/ verb [I] to be high at one end and 
low at the other The field slopes down to the 
river. 

sloppy /'slopi/ adjective 1 [CARELESS] not done 
carefully His work was sloppy and full of spell- 
ing mistakes. 2 [CLOTHES 
loose and untidy. a girl wearing a sloppy 
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sweater and torn jeans 3 {TOO WET] A sloppy sub- 
stance has too much liquid in it. esloppily 
adverb esloppiness noun [U] 


slosh /slv{/ verb slosh against/over/around, etc 
If liquid sloshes, it moves against or over the 
edge of its container. Water sloshed over the 
edge of the pool as the swimmers dived in. 


sloshed /si»ft/ adjective informal drunk 


slot! /sIpt/ noun [C] 1 [HOLE] a long, narrow hole 

that you put something into, especially money 
2 [TME] a period of time that you allow for some- 
thing in a plan The programme is being moved 
to a later slot. 


Slot? /slot/ verb |I, T] slotting, past slotted to fit 
into a slot, or to make something fit into a slot 
slot sb/sth in phrasal verb to find time for 
someone or something in a period of time that 
has already been planned Dr O’Neil can slot 
you in around 9.30. 


sloth /sləv0/ noun 1 [ANIMAL] [C] an animal that 
moves very slowly and lives in Central and 
South America 2 [Lazy] [U] literary when some- 
one is lazy 


'slot machine noun [C] a machine that you 
put money into in order to try to win money 


slouch’ /slautf/ verb |I] to stand, sit, or walk 
with your shoulders forward so that your body 
is not straight Stop slouching and stand up 
straight. 


slouch? /slaotf/ noun 1 [no plural] the position 
your body is in when you slouch 2 be no slouch 
informal to work very hard and be good at 
something He's no slouch when it comes to 
cooking. 


slovenly /'slavenli/ adjective lazy, untidy, and 
dirty slovenly habits eslovenliness noun [U] 


NOT FAST] moving, hap- 
pening, or doing something without much 
speed I’m making slow progress with the paint- 
ing. © He’s a very slow reader. 2 be slow to do 
sth; be slow in doing sth to take a long time to 
do something The government has been slow to 
react to the problem. o The ambulance was very 
slow in coming. 3 [CLOCK] If a clock is slow, it 
shows a time that is earlier than the correct 
time. 4 [BUSINESS] If business is slow, there are 
few customers. 5 [NOT CLEVER] not quick at learn- 
ing and understanding things 6 [NOT EXCITING 
not exciting J find his films very slow. 


slow? /slsu/ verb |I, T] to become slower or to 
make something become slower The car 
slowed to a halt (- moved more and more 
slowly until it stopped). 
slow (sth) down phrasal verb to become 
slower or to make something become slower 
Slow down, Claire, you're walking too fast! 
slow down phrasal verb If someone slows 
down, they become less active. The doctor told 
me I should slow down and not work so hard. 


slowdown /'sloodaun/ noun [C] ECONOMICS 
when business activity becomes slower an 
economic slowdown o The figures show a 
slowdoun in retail sales. 


Sloppy clothes areo«slowly /'slouli/ adverb at a slow speed Could 


you speak more slowly, please? 
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‘slow 'motion noun [U] a way of showing pic- 
tures from a film or television programme at 
a slower speed than normal They showed a 
replay of the goal in slow motion. 


sludge /slad3/ noun [U] soft, wet soil, or a sub- 
stance that looks like this 


slug! /slag/ noun [C] 1 [ANIMAL] a small, soft crea- 
ture with no legs that moves slowly and eats 
plants 2 [DRINK] a small amount of a drink, es- 
pecially an alcoholic drink He took a slug of 
whisky from the bottle. 


slug? /slag/ verb [T] slugging, past slugged infor- 
mal to hit someone with your fist (= closed 
hand) 
slug it out phrasal verb informal to fight, ar- 
gue, or compete with someone until one per- 
son wins Federer and Hewitt slugged it out for 
a place in the final. 


sluggish /'slagi{/ adjective moving or working 
more slowly than usual a sluggish economy o I 
felt really sluggish after lunch. 


slum /slam/ noun [C] SOCIETY a poor and 
crowded area of a city where the buildings are 
in a very bad condition He grew up in the 
slums of Mexico City. o slum areas 


slumber /'slambo'/ noun [C, U] literary sleep 
She lay down on the bed and fell into a deep 
slumber. eslumber verb |I] literary 


'slumber party noun [C] US a party when a 
group of children spend the night at one 
child's house 


slump’ /slamp/ verb 1 ECONOMICS [I] If a price, 
value, or amount slumps, it goes down sud- 
denly. Sales have slumped by 50%. 2 slump 
back/down/over, etc to fall or sit down suddenly 
because you feel tired or weak She slumped 
back in her chair, exhausted. 


a dramatic/severe slump e a slump in sth 


slump? /slamp/ noun [C] 1 ECONOMICS a sudden 
fall in prices or sales a slump in world oil 
prices 2 ECONOMICS a period when there is 
very little business activity and not many jobs 
It's been the worst economic slump for 25 
years. 


slung /slan/ past of sling 
slunk /slA5k/ past of slink 


slur’ /sls:/ verb |I, T] slurring, past slurred to 
speak without separating your words clearly, 
often because you are tired or drunk Hed 
drunk too much and was slurring his words. 


‘cast slurs ea slur against/on sb/sth 


slur? /sls:/ noun [C] a criticism that will make 


people have a bad opinion of someone or some-o«small! /smo:l/ adjective 1 


thing a racial slur o She regarded it as a slur 
on her character. 


slurp /sls:p/ verb |I, T] informal to drink in a 
noisy way He slurped his tea. eslurp noun [C] 
informal 


slush /slaf/ noun [U] snow that has started to 
melt 


sly /slai/ adjective slyer, slyest 1 deceiving people 
in aclever way to get what you want 2 sly smile 
a smile that shows you know something that 
other people do not "7 know why Chris didn't 
come home yesterday, " she said with a sly smile. 
eslyly adverb 


smack? /smek/ verb 1 [T] to hit someone with 
the flat, inside part of your hand Do you think 
it's right to smack children when they're 
naughty? 2 smack sth against/onto/down, etc 
to hit something hard against something else 
Ray smacked the ball into the net. 
smack of sth phrasal verb If something 
smacks of an unpleasant quality, it seems to 
have that quality. a policy that smacks of 
racism 


smack? /smek/ noun |C] a hit with the flat, in- 
side part of your hand Stop shouting or I'll 
give you a smack! 


smack? /smzk/ informal (also UK 'smack bang) 
(also US smack 'dab) adverb 1 [EXACTLY] exactly 
in a particular place She lives smack in the 
middle of Edinburgh. 2 [SUDDENLY] suddenly and 
with a lot of force He braked too late and ran 
smack into the car in front. 


Little is a very common alternative to 
*small', and can describe things or people: 
I'll just have a little piece of cake. e She's so 
little. 


If someone is extremely small, you can say 
that they are tiny or minute, and if some- 
thing is extremely small, you can say that 
it is minute, tiny, or, in more formal con- 
texts, microscopic or minuscule: Inside 
the pram was a tiny baby. e The phone he 
pulled out of his pocket was minute. e The 
cost of vaccination is minuscule compared 
to the cost of treatment. 


The adjectives dwarf and miniature are 
sometimes used to describe things that are 
smaller than the normal size: There were 
dwarf fir trees in pots on the patio. e It's a 
miniature bath for the doll's house. 


If a woman or girl is small in an attractive 
Way, you can use the adjectives dainty or 
petite: She had dainty feet. e Like all his 
girlfriends, Emma was dark and petite. 


You can use the informal adjective poky to 
describe a room or other area that is too 
small: They live in a poky little flat in south 
London. 


The adjective slight is sometimes used 
with abstract nouns to describe things that 
are small and not important: There was a 
slight difference in colour. 


LITTLE] little in size or 
amount They live in a small apartment near 
Times Square. o We teach the children in small 
groups. 2 [YOUNG] A small child is very young. 
a woman with three small children 3 |NOT M- 
PORTANT] not important or serious a small mis- 
take 4 feel small to feel stupid or unimportant 
Simon was always trying to make me feel 
small. 
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small 


O= Important words to learn 


small or little? 


Small refers to size and is the usual opposite of ‘big’ or 
‘large’. 

Could I have a hamburger and a small Coke 
please? 

Our house is quite small. 


Little refers to size but also expresses the speaker's feel- 
ings. For example, it can suggest that the speaker likes 
or dislikes something. 

They live in a beautiful little village. 

Rats are horrible little animals. 


The comparative and superlative forms of little are not 
usually used in British English. Use smaller or smallest 
instead. 


My car is smaller than yours. 
small? /smo:l/ adverb in a small size Emma 
knitted the sweater far too small. 


'small ad noun [C] UK a small advertisement 
that you put in a newspaper if you want to buy 
or sell something 


small ‘business noun [C] ECONOMICS a 
business with a small number of employees 


small 'change noun [U] FINANCE coins that 
have little value 


'small fry noun [U] informal people or activi- 
ties that are not considered important Com- 
pared to companies that size we're just small 
fry. 

small in'testine noun [C] ANATOMY the upper 
part of the bowels between the stomach and 
the large intestine Compare large intestine 
>See picture at alimentary canal 


small 'print noun [U] LAW the part of a written 
agreement that is printed smaller than the 
rest and that contains important information 
Make sure you read the small print before you 
sign. 


small-scale / smə:l'ske1l/ adjective A small- 


'smart ,card noun [C] COMPUTING a small, plas- 
tic card that contains a very small computer 
and can be used to pay for things or to store 
personal information 


smarten /'sma:tn/ verb 
smarten (sb/sth) up phrasal verb to make a 
person or place look more clean and tidy plans 
to smarten up the city centre 


'smart fibre UK (US smart fiber) noun [C] DT a 
type of material that can react, for example to 
temperature or light 


smash!’ /smæf/ verb 1 BREAK] |I, T] to break into 
a lot of pieces with a loud noise, or to make 
something break into a lot of pieces with a 
loud noise Thieves smashed the shop window 
and stole $50,000 worth of computer equipment. 
2 smash (sth) against/into/through, etc to hit a 
hard object or surface with a lot of force, or to 
make something do this The car skidded and 
smashed into a tree. o He smashed the glass 
against the wall. 3 [DESTROY] [T] to destroy a 
political or criminal organization attempts to 
smash a drug smuggling ring 
smash sth up phrasal verb to damage or de- 
stroy something They were arrested for smash- 
ing up a hotel bar. 


smash? /smz{/ (also smash ‘hit) noun [C] a very 
successful film, song, play, etc the smash hit 
movie ‘Titanic’ 

smashing /'smz[1/ adjective UK old-fashioned 
extremely good or attractive We had a smash- 
ing time at Bob and Vera’s party. 


smear? /smio'/ verb |T] 1 [SPREAD] to spread a 
thick liquid or sticky substance over some- 
thing His shirt was smeared with paint. o He 
smeared sun cream over his face and neck. 
2 [SAY] to say unpleasant and untrue things 
about someone in order to harm them, espe- 
cially in politics 

smear? /smio/ noun [C] 1 [MARK] a dirty mark 
There was a smear of oil on his cheek. 2 [STORY 
an unpleasant and untrue story about some- 
one that is meant to harm them, especially in 
politics a smear campaign 


scale activity or organization is not big andosmell’ /smel/ verb past smelled, also UK smelt 


involves few people. 


'small talk noun [U] polite conversation be- 
tween people at social events He's not very 
good at making small talk. 


small-time /'smo:ltamm/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] informal not important or successful 
a small-time criminal 


smart! /sma:t/ adjective 1 [INTELLIGENT] intelligent 
Rachel’s one of the smartest kids in the class. 
2 [MDY] If you look smart or your clothes are 
smart, you look clean and tidy. a smart, blue 
suit o I need to look a bit smarter for my inter- 


view. 3 [FASHIONABLE] fashionable and expensiveo«smell? /smel/ noun 1 [QUALITY 


a smart, new restaurant 4 COMPUTING A smart 
machine, weapon, etc uses computers to make 
it work. smart bombs esmartly adverb 


smart? /sma:t/ verb [I] 1 to feel upset because 
someone has said or done something unpleas- 
ant to you The team are still smarting from 
last week’s defeat. 2 HEALTH If part of your body 
smarts, it hurts with a sharp, burning pain. 
The smoke from the fire made her eyes smart. 


1 smell of/like; smell delicious/horrible, etc to 
have a particular quality that people notice by 
using their nose I’ve been cooking, so my hands 
smell of garlic. o That soup smells delicious - 
what's in it? 2 [NOTICE] [T] to notice something 
by using your nose J think I can smell some- 
thing burning. 3 [UNPLEASANT] |I] to have an un- 
pleasant smell Your running shoes really 
smell! 4 [PUT YOUR NOSE NEAR] [T] to put your nose 
near something and breathe in so that you can 
notice its smell Come and smell these flowers. 
5 [ABILITY] [I] to have the ability to notice smells 
Dogs can smell much better than humans. 


C] the quality that 
something has which you notice by using your 
nose The smell of roses filled the room. o There 
was a delicious smell coming from the kitchen. 
2 [UNPLEASANT] [C] an unpleasant smell J wish I 
could get rid of that smell in the bathroom. 
3 [ABILITY] [U] the ability to notice smells Smok- 
ing can affect your sense of smell. 


smelly /'smeli/ adjective having an unpleasant 
smell smelly feet 
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smelt /smelt/ UK past of smell 
o«smile' /smail/ verb |I] to make a happy or 


friendly expression in which the corners ofo«smooth' /smu:ó/ adjective 1 


your mouth curve up She smiled at me. 


smile at someone/something 
Be careful to choose the right preposition after the verb 
smile. 
She smiled at the little girl. 
S} Jed to the little girl 


o«smile? /smail/ noun [C] a happy or friendly ex- 
pression in which the corners of your mouth 
curve up "J passed my driving test," she said 
with a smile. 


a beaming/faint/radiant/rueful/wry smile 
e break into/force/give/wear a smile e a 
smile broadens/flickers across sb's face/ 
fades 


smiley /'smaili/ noun [C] INTERNET an image 
such as :-) which looks like a face when you 
look at it from the side, made using keyboard 
symbols and used in emails to express emo- 
tions 


smirk /sms:k/ verb [I] to smile in an annoying 
or unkind way What are you smirking at? 
esmirk noun [C] 


smitten /'smit^n/ adjective [never before noun] 
loving someone or liking something very 
much Ze's absolutely smitten with this Carla 
woman. 


smog /smpog/ noun [U] ENVIRONMENT air pollu- 
tion in a city that is a mixture of smoke, gases, 
and chemicals 


o«smoke! /smook/ noun 1 [U] the grey or 
black gas that is produced when something 
burns 2 [CIGARETTE] [no plural] when someone 
smokes a cigarette I’m just going outside for a 
smoke. 


osmoke? /smouk/ verb 1 [CIGARETTE] |I, T] to breathe 
smoke into your mouth from a cigarette Do 
you mind if I smoke? o She smokes thirty ciga- 
rettes a day. 2 [MEAT/FISH| [T] to give meat or fish 
a special taste by hanging it over burning 
wood smoked ham/salmon 3 [PRODUCE SMOKE] [I] 
to produce or send out smoke smoking chim- 
neys See also: chain-smoke 


smoker /'smooke/ noun [C 


someone who 


smokes cigarettes regularly He used to be a 
heavy smoker (= someone who smokes a lot). 
S Opposite non-smoker 


give up/stop/quit smoking e ban smoking e 
heavy smoking e the dangers/effects of 
smoking 


o«smoking /'smaukin/ noun [U] when someone 
smokes a cigarette or regularly smokes ciga- 
rettes The new law will restrict smoking in 
public places. DSee also: passive smoking 


smoky /'smouki/ adjective 1 [PLACE] filled with 
smoke a smoky bar/room 2 [Taste] having the 
smell, taste, or appearance of smoke That ham 
has a delicious, smoky flavour. 


smolder /'smouldo/ verb [I 
smoulder 


US spelling of 


SURFACE] having a 
regular surface that has no holes or lumps in 
it soft, smooth skin o a smooth wooden table 
2 [SUBSTANCE] A substance that is smooth has no 
lumps in it. Mix the butter and sugar together 
until smooth. 3 [MOVEMENT] happening without 
any sudden movements or changes The plane 
made a smooth landing. 4 [PROCESS] happening 
without problems or difficulties Her job is to 
help students make a smooth transition from 
high school to college. 5 [PERSON] too polite and 
confident in a way that people do not trust a 
smooth salesman esmoothness noun [U] DSee 
also: take the rough? with the smooth 


smooth? /smu:ó/ (also smooth down/out, etc) 
verb [T] to move your hands across something 
in order to make it flat He straightened his tie 
and smoothed down his hair. 
smooth sth over phrasal verb to make a dis- 
agreement or problem seem less serious, es- 
pecially by talking to the people involved in it 
Would you like me to smooth things over 
between you and Nick? 


smoothie /'smu:ói/ noun |C, U] FOOD a thick 
cold drink made mainly from fruit, sometimes 
with milk, cream or ice cream (- cold, sweet 
food) 


smoothly /'smu:óli/ adverb 1 go smoothly to 
happen without any problems or difficulties 
Everything was going smoothly until Darren 
arrived. 2 without any sudden movements or 
changes The car accelerated smoothly. 


smother /'smaóo'/ verb [T] 1 KLL] to kill some- 
one by covering their face with something so 
that they cannot breathe 2 [LOVE] to give some- 
one too much love and attention so that they 
feel they have lost their freedom / try not to 
smother him. 3 [PREVENT] to prevent something 
from happening / fried to smother my cough. 
4 [FIRE] to make a fire stop burning by covering 
it with something 
smother sth in/with sth phrasal verb to cover 
something completely with a substance She 
took a slice of chocolate cake and smothered it 
in cream. 


smoulder UK (US smolder) /'smaulda'/ verb [I] 
1 [FIRE] to burn slowly, producing smoke but no 
flames a smouldering bonfire 2 [EMOTION] to 
have a strong feeling, especially anger, but not 
express it I could see he was smouldering 
with anger. 


SMS /esem'es/ noun [U] abbreviation for short 
message service: a system for sending written 
messages from one mobile phone to another 
eSMS verb [T, |] 


smudge’ /smad3/ noun |C] a dirty mark a 
smudge of ink 


smudge? /smad3/ verb |l, T] If ink, paint, etc 
smudges, or if it is smudged, it becomes dirty 
or not clear because someone has touched it. 
Be careful you don't smudge the drawing. 


smug /smag/ adjective too pleased with your 
skill or success in a way that annoys other 
people a smug smile esmugly adverb "I've never 
lost a match yet," she said smugly. 
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smuggle 


smuggle /'smagl/ verb [T] LAW to take some- 
thing into or out of a place in an illegal or se- 
cret way He was arrested for smuggling 
cocaine into Britain. esmuggler noun [C] drug 
smugglers esmuggling noun [U] 


have a snack e a light snack 


snack’ /snzk/ noun [C] FOOD a small amount of 
food that you eat between meals Do you want 
a quick snack before you go out? o snack food 


snack? /snæk/ verb |l] informal to eat a snack 
I've been snacking on chocolate and biscuits 
all afternoon. 


hit a snag e the (only) snag is e a snag in/ 
with sth 


snag! /sneg/ noun |C] informal a problem or 
difficulty I’d love to come - the only snag is I 
have to be home by 3 o'clock. 


snag? /sneg/ verb [T] snagging, past snagged 
1 [TEAR] If you snag something, it becomes stuck 
on a sharp object and tears. I snagged my coat 
on the wire. 2 [win] US informal to get, catch, 
or win something She managed to snag a seat 
in the front row. 


snail /sneil/ noun [C] 1 a small creature with a 
long, soft body and a round shell 2 at a snail's 
pace very slowly There was so much traffic 
that we were travelling at a snail's pace. 


'snail mail noun [U] humorous informal letters 
or messages that are not sent by email but by 
post 


snake’ /sneik/ noun [C] a long, thin creature 
with no legs that slides along the ground 25See 
picture at reptile 


snake? /sneik/ verb snake across/around/through, 
etc to follow a route that has a lot of bends The 
river snakes through some of the most spectac- 
ular countryside in France. 


snap! /snep/ verb snapping, past snapped 
1 [BREAK] |I, T] If something long and thin snaps, 
it breaks making a short, loud sound, and if 
you snap it, you break it, making a short, loud 
sound. The twigs snapped as we walked on 
them. 2 snap (sth) open/shut/together, etc to sud- 
denly move to a particular position, making a 
short, loud noise, or to make something do 
this The suitcase snapped open and everything 
fell out. 3 [SPEAK ANGRILY] |I, T] to say something 
suddenly in an angry way I was snapping at 
the children because I was tired. 4 [LOSE CONTROL 
[I] to suddenly be unable to control a strong 
feeling, especially anger She asked me to do the 
work again and I just snapped. 5 [PHOTOGRAPH 
[T] informal to take a photograph of someone 
or something Photographers snapped the Prin- 
cess everywhere she went. 6 [ANIMAL] [I] If an 
animal snaps, it tries to bite someone. The dog 
was barking and snapping at my ankles. 2See 
also: snap your fingers (finger') 

snap out of sth phrasal verb informal to force 
yourself to stop feeling sad, angry, upset, etc 
He's in a bad mood now but he'll soon snap out 
of it. 

snap sth up phrasal verb informal to buy or 
get something quickly because it is cheap or 
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exactly what you want The dress was perfect, 
so I snapped it up. 

snap sb up phrasal verb informal to immedi- 
ately accept someone's offer to join your com- 
pany or team because you want them very 
much She was snapped up by a large law firm. 


snap? /snzp/ noun 1 [SOUND] [no plural] a sudden, 
short, loud sound like something breaking or 
closing I heard a snap as I sat on the pencil. 
2 [PHOTOGRAPH] [C] UK informal (UK/US snap- 
shot) a photograph holiday snaps 3 |FASTENING 
[C] US (UK popper) a metal or plastic object 
made of two parts which fit together with a 
short, loud sound, used to fasten clothing 
4 [GAME] [UJ a card game in which you say 
"snap" when you see two cards that are the 
same 5 be a snap US informal to be very easy 
The French test was a snap. 


snap? /snzp/ adjective snap decision/judgment A 
snap decision or judgment is made very 
quickly and without careful thought. 


snappy /'snzpi/ adjective 1 WRITING/SPEECH| writ- 
ten or spoken in a short and interesting way 
a snappy title 2 [CLOTHES] Snappy clothes are 
fashionable. a snappy new suit 3 make it 
snappy informal used to tell someone to hurry 


snapshot /'snep[pt/ noun [C] a photograph 
that you take quickly without thinking 


snare’ /snea'/ noun [C] a piece of equipment 
used to catch animals 


snare? /snes'/ verb [T] 1 [ANIMAL] to catch an an- 
imal using a snare 2 [PERSON] to trick someone 
so that they cannot escape from a situation 
She's trying to snare a rich husband. 


snarl /sna:/ verb 1 [PERSON] |I, T] to speak angrily 
"Go away!" he snarled. o She snarled at me. 
2 [ANIMAL] [I] If an animal snarls, it shows its 
teeth and makes an angry sound. esnarl noun 
[C 


snatch! /snat[/ verb [T] 1 [TAKE] to take some- 
thing or someone quickly and suddenly Bill 
snatched the telephone from my hand. o The 
child was snatched from his bed. 2 [DO QUICKLY 
to do or get something quickly because you 
only have a short amount of time I managed 
to snatch some lunch. 


snatch? /snætf/ noun |C] a short part of a con- 
versation, song, etc that you hear I keep hear- 
ing snatches of that song on the radio. 


sneak! /sni:k/ verb past sneaked, also US snuck 
1 sneak into/out/around, etc to go somewhere 
quietly because you do not want anyone to 
hear you I sneaked into his bedroom while he 
was asleep. 2 sneak sth into/out of/through, etc 
to take something somewhere without anyone 
seeing you We tried to sneak the dog into the 
hotel. 3 sneak a look/glance at sb/sth to look at 
someone or something quickly and secretly 7 
sneaked a look at the answers. 
sneak up phrasal verb to move close to some- 
one without them seeing or hearing you Don’t 
sneak up on me like that - you scared me! 


sneak? /sni:k/ noun [C] informal UK someone 
who you do not like because they tell people 
when someone else has done something bad 
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sneaker /'sni:ko'/ US (UK trainer) noun [C] a soft 
sports shoe See colour picture Clothes on page 
Centre 9 


sneaking /'sni:ki/ adjective 1 have a sneaking 
feeling/suspicion to think that something is 
true but not be sure [+ (that)] 7 have a sneaking 
feeling that the English test is going to be very 
difficult. 2 have a sneaking admiration/fondness 
for sb UK to like someone secretly, especially 
when you do not want to 

sneaky /'sni:ki/ adjective doing things in a se- 
cret and unfair way 

sneer /snio/ verb |I] to talk about, or look at 
someone or something in a way that shows 
you do not approve of them Carlos sneered at 
my attempts to put the tent up. esneer noun [C] 


sneeze /sni:z/ verb [I] HEALTH When you sneeze, 
air suddenly comes out through your nose and 
mouth. He had a cold and was sneezing a lot. 
esneeze noun [C] 


snicker /'sniko/ US (UK snigger) verb [I] to 
laugh quietly in a rude way esnicker noun [C] 


snide /snaid/ adjective A snide remark criti- 
cizes someone in an unpleasant way. 


sniff /snif/ verb 1 [BREATHE] [I] to breathe air in 
through your nose in a way that makes a noise 
Sam had a cold and she kept sniffing. 2 |SMELL 
[I, T] to breathe air in through your nose in 
order to smell something She sniffed the 
flowers. esniff noun [C] 

snigger /'snigea/ UK (US snicker) verb [I] to 
laugh quietly in a rude way The boys were 
sniggering at the teacher. esnigger noun [C] 

snip’ /snip/ verb |I, T] snipping, past snipped to 
cut something using scissors (= tool with two 
flat blades) with quick, small cuts She snipped 
the article out of the magazine. 


snip? /snip/ noun 1 [C] a small, quick cut with 


scissors (= tool with two flat blades) 2 be a snip osnow!’ 


UK informal to be very cheap 


snipe /snaip/ verb [I] 1 [CRITICIZE] to criticize some- 
one in an unpleasant way I hate the way poli- 
ticians snipe at each other. 2 [SHOOT] to shoot 
people from a place that they cannot see Rebels 
were indiscriminately sniping at civilians. 
esniping noun [U] 

sniper /'snaipo'/ noun [C] 1 someone who shoots 
at people from a place they cannot see 2 
INTERNET on a website, someone who makes an 
offer for an item just before the end of an auc- 
tion (= a sale in which things are sold to the 
person who offers the most money) 


snippet /'snipit/ noun [C] a small piece of in- 
formation, news, conversation, etc I kept hear- 
ing snippets of conversation. 


snob /sn»b/ noun [C] someone who thinks they 
are better than other people because they are 
in a higher social position esnobbery /'snpbrri/ 
noun |U] behaviour and opinions that are typ- 
ical of a snob 


snobbish /'snpbif/ (also snobby) adjective like 
a snob a snobbish attitude 


snog /snog/ verb |I, T] snogging, past snogged UK 
informal If two people snog, they kiss each 
other for a long time. esnog noun [C] UK infor- 
mal 


snowdrop 


snooker /'snu:ko/ noun [U] SPORT a game in 
which two people use long sticks to hit 
coloured balls into holes at the edge of a table 


snoop /snu:p/ verb [I] to look around a place 
secretly in order to find out information about 
someone T found her snooping around in my 
bedroom. esnoop noun [no plural] 


snooty /'snu:ti/ adjective Someone who is 
snooty behaves in an unfriendly way because 
they think they are better than other people. 


snooze /snu:z/ verb |I] informal to sleep for a 
short time, especially during the day Grandpa 
was snoozing in his chair. esnooze noun [|C] 
informal Why don't you have a snooze? 


snore /sno:/ verb [I] to breathe in a very noisy 
way while you are sleeping I couldn't sleep 
because my brother was snoring. esnore noun 
[c] 

snorkel’ /'sno:k*l/ noun [C] SPORT a tube that 


you use to help you breathe if you are swim- 
ming with your face under water 


snorkel? /'sno:k*I/ verb [I] UK snorkelling, past 
snorkelled, US snorkeling, past snorkeled SPORT 
to swim using a snorkel 


snort /sno:t/ verb |I, T] to breathe out noisily 
through your nose, especially to show that you 
are annoyed or think something is funny "Stu- 
pid man!" he snorted. © Rosie started snorting 
with laughter. esnort noun [C] 


snot /snpt/ noun [U] informal the thick liquid 
that is produced in your nose 


snout /snaut/ noun [C] the long nose of some 
animals, such as pigs 


snow falls/melts e a snow flurry/shower e 


deep/heavy snow e 
through the snow 


[walk/tramp, etc] 


/snou/ noun [U] soft white pieces of 
frozen water that fall from the sky when the 
weather is cold children playing in the snow 


Snow? /snou/ verb 1 it snows If it snows, snow 
falls from the sky. It snowed all day yesterday. 
2 be snowed in to be unable to leave a place 
because there is too much snow We were 
snowed in for two days. 3 be snowed under to 
have too much work I’m snowed under with 
homework. 


snowball" /'snoobo:i/ noun [C] a ball made 
from snow that children throw at each other 


snowball? /'snoobo:/ verb |l] If a problem, 
idea, or situation snowballs, it quickly grows 
bigger or more important. The whole business 
idea snowballed from one phone call. 


snowboard /'snoobo:d/ noun [C] SPORT a large 
board that you stand on to move over snow 
S See colour picture Sports 1 on page Centre 14 


snowboarding /'snoobo:dip/ noun [U] SPORT a 
sport in which you stand on a large board and 
move over snow esnowboarder noun [C] See 
colour picture Sports 1 on page Centre 14 

snowdrift /'snoudrift/ noun [C] a deep pile of 
snow that the wind has blown 


snowdrop /'snoudrop/ noun [C] a small, white 
flower that you can see at the end of winter 
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snowfall 


snowfall /'snoufo:l/ noun [C, U] the snow that 
falls at one time, or the amount of snow that 
falls a heavy snowfall (= a lot of snow) 


snowflake /'snoufleik/ noun [C] a small piece 
of snow that falls from the sky 


snowman /'snoumen/ noun [C] plural snow- 
men something that looks like a person and is 
made from snow The kids made a snowman in 
the garden. 


snowplough UK (US snowplow) /'snouplau/ 
noun |C] a vehicle used for moving snow off 
roads and railways 


snowstorm /'snəusto:im/ noun [C] a storm 
when a lot of snow falls 


snowy /'snoui/ adjective snowing or covered 
with snow a cold, snowy day 


Snr UK (UK/US Sr) written abbreviation for 
senior (= the older of two men in a family 
with the same name) Thomas Smith, Snr 


snub /snab/ verb [T] snubbing, past snubbed to 
be rude to someone, especially by not speaking 
to them esnub noun [C] 


snuck /snak/ US past of sneak 


snuff? /snaf/ noun [U] tobacco powder that peo- 
ple breathe in through their noses, especially 
in the past 


snuff? /snaf/ verb 
snuff sth out phrasal verb 1 [END] informal to 
suddenly end something England’s chances 
were snuffed out by three brilliant goals from 
the Italians. 2 [FLAME] to stop a candle flame 
from burning by covering it or pressing it 
with your fingers 


snug /snag/ adjective 1 [PLACE/PERSON| warm and 
comfortable a snug little house 2 |CLOTHES| Snug 
clothes fit tightly. a pair of snug brown shoes 
esnugly adverb 


snuggle /'snagl/ verb snuggle up/down/into, etc 
to move into a warm, comfortable position T 
snuggled up to him on the sofa. 


o=S01 /sou/ adverb 1 MERY] used before an adjective 


or adverb to emphasize what you are saying, 
especially when there is a particular result 7 
was so tired when I got home. |+ (that)] I was so 
upset that I couldn't speak. 2 [ANSWER] used to 
give a short answer to a question to avoid re- 
peating a phrase "Is Ben coming to the party?" 
"I hope so." 3 so did we/so have l/so is mine, etc 
used to say that someone else also does some- 
thing or that the same thing is true about 
someone or something else "We saw the new 


Star Trek movie last night." "Oh, so did we."o»soap /səup/ noun 1 


4 [GET ATTENTION] used to get someone's attention 
when you are going to ask them a question or 
when you are going to start talking So, when 
are you two going to get married? 5 [SHOW SOME- 
THING| used with a movement of your hand to 
show someone how to do something or show 
them the size of something The box was so big. 
o For this exercise, you have to put your hands 
like so. 6 so it is/so they are, etc used to agree 
with something that you had not noticed be- 
fore "The cat's hiding under the chair." "So it 
is." 7 or so used after a number or amount to 
show that it is not exact "How many people 
were at the party?" "Fifty or so, I guess." 8 | told 
you so used to say that you were right and that 
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someone should have believed you 9 So 
(what)? used to say that you do not think some- 
thing is important, especially in a rude way 
"She might tell Emily." "So what?" 10 and so 
on/forth used after a list of things to show that 
you could have added other similar things She 
plays a lot of tennis and squash and so on. 
11 so as (not) to do sth used to give the reason 
for doing something He went in very quietly so 
as not to wake the baby. 12 only so much/many 
used to say that there are limits to something 
There's only so much help you can give some- 
one. 13 so much for... informal used to say that 
something has not been useful or successful 
"The computer's crashed again." "So much for 
modern technology." 


oso? /sou/ conjunction 1 [REASON] used to say that 


something is the reason why something else 
happens I was tired so I went to bed. o Greg 
had some money so he bought a bike. 2 so (that) 
in order to make something happen or be pos- 
sible He put his glasses on so that he could see 
the television better. 3 |CONNECT| used at the be- 
ginning of a sentence to connect it with some- 
thing that was said or happened previously So 
we're not going away this weekend after all? 


SO? /sou/ adjective be so to be correct or true 
"Apparently, she's moving to Canada." " Is that 
so?" 


soak /sook/ verb |I, T] 1 [PUT IN LIQUID] If you soak 
something, or let it soak, you put it in a liquid 
for a period of time. He left the pan in the sink 
to soak. o Soak the bread in the milk. 2 [MAKE 
WET] If liquid soaks somewhere or soaks some- 
thing, it makes something very wet. The rain 
soaked my clothes. o The ink soaked through 
the paper onto the table. 
soak sth up phrasal verb If a dry substance 
soaks up a liquid, the liquid goes into the sub- 
stance. Fry the potatoes until they soak up all 
the oil. 


soaked /sookt/ adjective completely wet My 
shirt was soaked. 


soaking /'sovkin/ adjective completely wet 
You're soaking - why didn't you take an 
umbrella? o The dog was soaking wet. 


so-and-so /'sauandsau/ noun [C] 1 [NO NAME] used 
to talk about someone or something without 
saying a particular name It was the usual 
village news - so-and-so got married to so-and- 
so, and so-and-so's having a baby. 2 [BAD PERSON 
informal someone who you do not like He's a 
lazy so-and-so. 


FOR WASHING] [U] a substance 
that you use for washing a bar of soap o soap 
powder DSee colour picture The Bathroom on page 
Centre 3 2 [TELEVISION PROGRAMME] [C] (a/so 'soap 
opera) a television programme about the lives 
of a group of people that is broadcast several 
times every week 


'soap opera (informal soap) noun [C] a series 
of television or radio programmes that contin- 
ues over a long period and is about the lives 
of a group of characters 


soapy /'soopi/ adjective containing soap, or cov- 
ered with soap soapy hands 


soar /sor/ verb |I] 1 [INCREASE] to increase to a 
high level very quickly House prices have 
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soared. 2 |N THE SKY] to move quickly and 
smoothly in the sky, or to move quickly up 
into the sky The birds were soaring high 
above. esoaring adjective 


sob /spb/ verb [I] sobbing, past sobbed to cry in 
a noisy way esob noun [C] 


sober? /'sauba'/ adjective 1 [NOT DRUNK] Someone 
who is sober is not drunk. 2 [SERIOUS] Someone 
who is sober is serious and thinks a lot. He 
was in a sober mood. 3 [Nor BRIGHT] UK Clothes 
or colours that are sober are plain and not 
bright. a sober, grey dress esoberly adverb 


sober? /'soob»'/ verb 
sober (sb) up phrasal verb to become less 
drunk or to make someone become less drunk 


sobering /'sooborip/ adjective making you feel 
serious a sobering thought 


so-called /,ssu'ks:ld/ adjective [always before 
noun] used to show that you think a word that 
is used to describe someone or something is 
wrong My so-called friend has stolen my girl- 
friend. 


soccer /'spko'/ (also UK football) noun [U] SPORT 
a game in which two teams of eleven people 
kick a ball and try to score goals DSee colour 
picture Sports 2 on page Centre 15 


sociable /'səufəbl/ adjective Someone who is 
sociable enjoys being with people and meeting 
new people. 


o«social /'sauf*l/ adjective 1 SOCIETY relating to 
society and the way people live social problems 
o social and political changes 2 relating to the 
things you do with other people for enjoyment 
when you are not working I have a very good 
social life. esocially adverb 2 Compare anti-social 


socialism /'ssuf*lizzm/ noun [U] POLITICS a po- 
litical system in which the government owns 
important businesses and industries, and 
which allows the people to share the money 
and opportunities equally 

socialist /'saufalist/ noun [C] POLITICS someone 
who supports socialism esocialist adjective 
socialist principles 

socialize (also UK -ise) /'sauf*laiz/ verb [I] to 
spend time enjoying yourself with other peo- 
ple The cafe is a place where students can 
socialize with teachers. 

social 'networking noun [U] INTERNET using 
a website to communicate with friends and to 


or area and have the same laws, traditions, etc 
The US is a multicultural society. 2 [C] an or- 
ganization for people who have the same 
interest or aim £he London Zoological Society 
S See also: building society 


socio- /soufioo-/ prefix SOCIETY relating to 
Society socio-economic 


sociology /,so»ufi'pladsi/ noun [U] SOCIETY the 
study of society and the relationship between 
people in society esociologist /,soo[i'plodzsist/ 
noun |C] someone who studies sociology 


sociopath /'s»ufisupa0/ noun [C] someone who 
is completely unable to behave in a way that 
is acceptable to society 


sock /spk/ noun [C] plural socks, also US sox 
something that you wear on your foot inside 
your shoe [usually plural] a pair of black socks 
>See colour picture Clothes on page Centre 9 


socket /'sokit/ noun [C] 1 [ELECTRICITY] the place 
on a wall where you connect electrical equip- 
ment to the electricity supply 2 [HOLLOW PLACE 
a hollow place where one thing fits inside 
another thing Your eyeball is in your eye 
socket. 


soda /'səudə/ noun 1 FOOD [U] (also 'soda water) 
water with bubbles in it that you mix with 
other drinks 2 FOOD [C, U] US (also 'soda pop) 
a sweet drink with bubbles a can of soda 


sodden /'sod:n/ adjective extremely wet 


sodium /'sosudiom/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a chem- 
ical element that is found in salt and food 
(symbol Na) a low-sodium diet 


sodium carbonate / s»udiom'ka:b?neit/ noun 
[U] CHEMISTRY a chemical compound used to 
make water soft, and in foods and producing 
goods, in the form of white powder or crystals 
(formula Na,CO;) 25ee picture at sodium chloride 


sodium 'chloride noun [U] CHEMISTRY salt 
(formula NaCl) 2See picture sodium chloride on 
next page 

sodium hydroxide / ssudiomhai'droksaid/ 
noun [U] CHEMISTRY a chemical compound used 
in soap and paper production and in powerful 
cleaning substances; caustic soda (formula 
NaOH) 2See picture at sodium chloride 

sodium "nitrate noun [U] CHEMISTRY a chem- 
ical compound used to make explosives, 
fireworks and fertilizers, and to keep meat in 
good condition (formula NaNO;) 


meet other people $5ee Extra help page The Web o«sofa /'saufa/ noun [C] a large, comfortable seat 


and the Internet on page Centre 37. 


‘social 'science noun |C, U] SOCIETY the study 
of society and the way people live 


social se'curity noun [U] SOCIETY, FINANCE 
money that the government gives to people 
who are old, ill, or not working 


'social worker noun [C] SOCIETY someone 
whose job is to help people who have problems 
because they are poor, old, have difficulties 
with their family, etc esocial work noun [U] 


a democratic/free/modern/multicultural/ 
secular society 


o«society /sa'sarati/ noun 1 SOCIETY [C, U] a large 
group of people who live in the same country 


o= 


for more than one person 2See colour picture The 
Living Room on page Centre 4 


soft /spft/ adjective 1 [NOT HARD] not hard, and 
easy to press a soft cushion o Cook the onion 
until it's soft. 2 [SMOOTH] smooth and pleasant 
to touch soft hair/skin 3 [SOUND] A soft sound 
is very quiet. He spoke in a soft voice. 4 |COLOUR/ 
LIGHT] A soft colour or light is not bright. soft 
lilac paint 5 [PERSON] too kind and not angry 
enough when someone does something wrong 
The kids are naughty because she's too soft on 
them. 6 DRUGS] Soft drugs are illegal drugs that 
some people think are not dangerous. esoft- 
ness noun [U] DSee also: have a soft spot! for sb 


softball /'spftbo:1/ noun [U] SPORT a game that 


is like baseball but played with a larger and 
softer ball 
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sodium hydrogencarbonate + sodium carbonate Rock salt is spread on 
(in baking powder and (in washing soda; icy roads to melt the ice. 
indigestion tablets) heated with sand to 
make glass) ASS 
Auc 
Solvay 
process 


Pure salt is used as table salt, 
to cure bacon, to flavour food, 


and in the manufacture of sediüm:edhileride 


margarine, butter and cheese. (common salt) NaCl J 
(C i NS =) uu x 
Ce E electrolysis 
fe 5 A » of brine 
CA Mia 1 «X 
The leather 


industry uses salt 


Rock salt is used as a 
fertilizer for sugar beet. 


to tan leather. chlorine + hydrogen + sodium hydroxide 


sodium chloride 


Soft 'drink UK (US ‘soft drink) noun [C] FOOD a solar /'soulo// adjective ASTRONOMY relating to, 


cold, sweet drink that does not have alcohol in or involving the sun solar panels 
it 


solar 'energy noun [U] PHYSICS, ENVIRONMENT 


soften /'spf^n/ verb |I, T] 1 [BECOME SOFTER] to be- energy that uses the power of the sun 


come softer or to make something become 


softer Heat the butter until it softens. 2 Become SOlar 'panel noun [C] ENVIRONMENT a piece of 


GENTLE] to become more gentle or to make some- equipment that changes light from the sun 

one or something become more gentle Her into electricity 

voice softened. 

z : Neptune 

softly /'softli/ adverb in a quiet or gentle way Sun 

"Are you OK?" she said softly. C TQ Mercury 
soft l'option noun [C] UK a choice that is eas- Earth = * Mars o 

ier than other choices The cookery course is not Jupiter e Uranus 


a soft option. 

‘soft 'palate noun [C] ANATOMY the soft part 
that forms the top of the mouth at the back, 
separating the nose from the throat Compare solar system 
hard palate 25ee picture at respiratory system 


Saturn 


soft-spoken / spft'spauk-n/ adjective having a and planets that move around it 
quiet, gentle voice a small, soft-spoken man 


software /soítwes/ noun |u] computing SOTA /ssold/ past of sell 


the 'solar system noun ASTRONOMY the sun 


programs that you use to make a computer do solder /'saul.da‘/ verb [T] DT to join pieces of 


different things educational software metal together using melted metal to stick 
softwood /'spftwud/ noun [U] DT wood from them esolder noun [U] I used a small amount 

evergreen (- never losing their leaves) trees of solder to join the pieces. 

which grow quickly o«soldier /'sauld3a'/ noun [C] a member of an 


soggy /'svgi/ adjective very wet and soft soggy army 
ground 


sole’ /saul/ adjective [always before noun] 1 [ONLY 


soil" /soil/ noun |C, U] FARMING the top layer of only the sole survivor 2 [NOT SHARED] not shared 
earth that plants grow in clay/sandy soil with anyone else She has sole responsibility 
Soil? /soil/ verb [T] formal to make something for the project. 
dirty esoiled adjective dirty soiled clothes sole? /saul/ noun 1 ANATOMY [C] the bottom part 
solace /'splos/ noun (U no plural] formal comfort of your foot that you walk on 2 [C] the part of 
when you are feeling sad Music was a great a shoe that is under your foot 3 FOOD [C, U] a 


solace to me. small, flat fish that you can eat 
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solely /'səvlli/ adverb only, and not involving 
anyone or anything else J bought it solely for 
that purpose. 


solemn /'sblom/ adjective 1 [SERIOUS] serious or 
sad solemn music 2 |PROMISE/WARNING ETC] A 
solemn promise, warning, etc is serious and 
sincere. esolemnly adverb  esolemnity 
/sa'lemnati/ noun [U] 


Sole 'trader noun [C] ECONOMICS a person who 
has a business on their own, with no business 
partners 


solicit /sa'lisit/ verb 1 [ASK FOR SOMETHING] [T] for- 
mal to ask someone for money, information, 
or help to solicit donations for a charity 2 [SEX 
[I] to offer sex for money, usually in a public 
place 


soliciting /sa'lisitiy/ noun [U] when someone 
offers to have sex for money 


solicitor /so'lisita'/ noun [C] LAW in Britain, a 
lawyer who gives legal advice and help, and 
who works in the lower courts of law See 
Common Learner Error at lawyer 


o«solid' /'splid/ adjective 1 [HARD/FIRM|] hard and 
firm without holes or spaces, and not liquid or 
gas solid ground o solid food 2 [STRONG] strong 
and not easily broken or damaged solid fur- 
niture 3 solid gold/silver/wood, etc gold/silver/ 
wood, etc with nothing added a solid silver 
bracelet 4 [TIME] continuing for a period of time 
without stopping The noise continued for two 
solid hours/two hours solid. 5 [INFORMATION] [al- 
ways before noun] Solid information, proof, etc 
is based on facts and you are certain that it is 
correct. This provides solid evidence that he 
committed the crime. 6 [PERSON] honest and able 
to be trusted esolidity /so'lidoti/ noun [U] 
esolidly adverb 


solid? /'splid/ noun [C] 1 PHYSICS a substance or 


object that is not a liquid or a gas 2 a shape?" 


that has length, width, and height, and is not 
flat 


solidarity /,spli'derati/ noun [U] agreement 
and support between people in a group who 
have similar aims or beliefs 


solidify /sa'lidifai/ verb [I] PHYSICS If a liquid 
solidifies, it becomes solid. 


solids /'splidz/ noun [plural] FOOD food that is 
not liquid Three weeks after the operation he 
still couldn't eat solids. 
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o«solution /so'lu:f»n/ noun [C] 1 


some 


solo’ /'soulov/ adjective, adverb done alone by 
one person only a solo performance o to per- 
form solo 


solo? /'soulou/ noun [C] MUSIC a piece of music 
for one person or one instrument 


soloist /'soulouist/ noun [C] MUSIC a musician 
who performs a solo 


solstice /'splstis/ noun [C] ASTRONOMY the long- 
est day or the longest night of the year the 
summer / winter solstice 


soluble /'soljobl/ adjective CHEMISTRY If a sub- 
stance is soluble, it will dissolve in water. 
soluble vitamins o These tablets are soluble in 
water. 


solute /'splju:t/ noun [C, U] CHEMISTRY a sub- 
stance that has been dissolved in another sub- 


stance 


find/offer/ provide/seek a solution e a dip- 
lomatic/good/long-term/peaceful/simple/ 
workable solution e a solution to sth 


[ANSWER] the an- 
swer to a problem There's no easy solution to 
this problem. 2 CHEMISTRY a liquid which a 
substance has been dissolved into 


solution to a problem 


Be careful to choose the correct preposition after solu- 
tion. 


This could be one solution to the problem. 
the Solvay process /'splvei,prauses/ noun 
CHEMISTRY a method used in industry to pro- 


duce sodium carbonate See picture at sodium 
chloride 


solve /splv/ verb [T] to find the answer to some- 
thing £o solve a problem o to solve a mystery/ 
puzzle o Police are still no nearer to solving 
the crime. 


solvent’ /'splvont/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a liquid 
which is used to dissolve other substances 


solvent? /'splvant/ adjective FINANCE having 
enough money to pay your debts 


sombre UK (US somber) /'spmbo'/ adjective 
1 [SAD] sad and serious a sombre expression/ 
mood 2 [DARK] dark and without bright colours 
a sombre colour 


solipsism /'solipsizzm/ noun [U] the belief thatousome' strong form /sam/ weak form /s°m/ pro- 


in life you can only really know yourself and 
your own experiences 


solitaire /,plrte»/ @ /'svlatear/ US (UK pa- 
tience) noun [U] a card game for one person 


solitary /'soplitri/ adjective 1 [ONLY] A solitary 
person or thing is the only person or thing in 
a place. a solitary figure/walker 2 [DONE ALONE 
A solitary activity is done alone. solitary 
walks 


solitary con'finement noun [U] when a pris- 
oner is kept in a room alone as a punishment 


solitude /‘splitju:d/ noun [U] being alone He 
went upstairs to read the letter in solitude. 
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noun, quantifier 1 [UNKNOWN AMOUNT] used to re- 
fer to an amount of something without saying 
exactly how much or how many You'll need a 
pair of scissors and some glue. o I can't eat all 
this chocolate, would you like some? o Could I 
have some more (- an extra amount of) paper, 
please? 2 [NOT ALL] used to refer to part of a 
larger amount or number of something and 
not all of it In some cases it's possible to fix the 
problem right away. o Some of the children 
were frightened. 3 [UNKNOWN NAME] used to refer 
to someone or something when you do not 
know the name of it or exact details about it 
Some girl phoned for you, but she didn't leave 
a message. 4 some time/distance, etc a large 


^ run | o put | 


some 


amount of time, distance, etc I’m afraid it’ll be 
some time before it’s ready. 


some or any? 
Be careful not to confuse these two words. Any is used 
in questions and negative sentences. 


Have you got any friends in America? 
I haven’t got any money. 


Some is used in positive sentences. 
I've got some friends in America. 


Sometimes some is used in questions, especially when 
the speaker thinks that the answer will be ‘yes’. 


Have you got some money I could borrow? 


The same rules are true for ‘something/anything’ and 
'someone/anyone". 


I didn't see anyone I knew. 
I saw someone I knew at the party. 


some? strong form /sam/ weak form /sm/ a 
verb used before a number to show that it is 
not the exact amount He died some ten years 
ago. 

o«somebody /'sambedi/ pronoun another word 

for someone 


someday /'samdei/ adverb US at an unknown 
time in the future We plan to get married some- 
day. 


o«somehow /'samhau/ adverb in a way which 


you do not know or do not understand Don't 
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tel - that would really be something. 5 some- 
thing of a sth used to describe a person or thing 
in a way which is partly true but not com- 
pletely or exactly It came as something of a 
surprise. 6 belhave something to do with sth/sb 
to be related to something or a cause of some- 
thing but not in a way which you know about 
or understand exactly It might have something 
to do with the way it's made. 


sometime /'samtaim/ adverb used to refer to 
a time when you do not know exactly what it 
is or when it is not important what it is some- 
time before June o You must come over and visit 
sometime. 


osometimes /'samtarmz/ adverb on some oc- 


casions but not always or often He does cook 
sometimes, but not very often. o Sometimes I feel 
like no one understands me. 


somewhat /'samwot/ adverb formal slightly 
We were somewhat disappointed with the food. 


gj. "somewhere /'samweo'/ adverb 1 used to refer 


to a place when you do not know exactly 
where it is or when it is not important exactly 
where it is They had difficulties finding some- 
where to live. o He comes from somewhere near 
London. o Can you think of somewhere else 
(7 a different place) we could go? 2 somewhere 
around/between, etc approximately He earns 
somewhere around £50,000 a year. 3 get some- 
where to achieve something or to make pro- 
gress Right, that's the printer working. Now 
we're getting somewhere! 


worry, we'll fix it somehow. o Somehow oro*SOn /san/ noun [C] SOCIETY your male child 


other (= I do not know how) they managed to 
get in. 


o«someone /'samwan/ (also somebody) pronoun 


1 used to refer to a person when you do not 
know who they are or when it is not important 
who they are There's someone at the door. 
o Will someone please answer the phone? 
2 someone else a different person Sorry, I 
thought you were talking to someone else. 


someplace /'sampleis/ adverb US used to refer 


sonar /'sauna:'/ noun [U] PHYSICS a system, used 
especially on ships, which uses sound waves 
to find the position of things in the water 


sonata /sa'na:ta/ noun [C] MUSIC a piece of 
music written to be played on a piano or on 
another instrument and the piano together 


sing/write a song e a song about sth ea love 
song 


to a place when you do not know where it iso«song /spn/ noun [C] MUSIC words that go with a 


or when it is not important where it is They 
live someplace in the South. o If they don't like 
it here, they can go someplace else (= to a dif- 
ferent place). 


somersault /'samoso:lt/ noun [C] when you 
roll your body forwards or backwards so that 
your feet go over your head and come back 
down to the ground again esomersault verb [I] 


o«something /'sam0r/ pronoun 1 used to refer 
to a thing when you do not know what it is or 
when it is not important what it is As soon as 
I walked in, I noticed that something was miss- 


short piece of music a folk/love song o to sing 
a song 

songwriter /'fon,raita'/ noun [C] MUSIC some- 
one who writes songs 

sonic /'sonik/ adjective PHYSICS relating to 
sound 

son-in-law /'saninloz/ noun [|C] plural sons-in- 
law your daughter's husband 

sonnet /'spnit/ noun [C] LITERATURE a poem with 
14 lines, written in a particular pattern 
Shakespeare's sonnets 


ing. o We know about the problem and we'reo«soon /su:n/ adverb 1 after a short period of 


trying to do something about it. o It's not some- 
thing that will be easy to change. o There's 
something else (= another thing) I wanted to 
tell you. 2 or something (like that) used to show 
that what you have just said is only an 
example or you are not certain about it Why 
don't you go to a movie or something? 3 some- 
thing like similar to or approximately He paid 
something like $2000 for his car. 4 be something 
informal to be a thing which is important, 
special, or useful The President visiting our ho- 


time I’ve got to leave quite soon. o It's too soon 
to make a decision. o He joined the company 
soon after leaving college. 2 as soon as at the 
same time or a very short time after As soon 
as I saw her, I knew there was something 
wrong. o They want it as soon as possible. 
3 sooner or later used to say that you do not 
know exactly when something will happen, 
but you are sure that it will happen Sooner or 
later they'll realize that it's not going to work. 
4 would sooner would prefer /'d sooner spend 
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a bit more money than take chances with safety. 
5 no sooner ... than used to show that some- 
thing happens immediately after something 
else No sooner had we got home than the phone 
rang. 


soot /sot/ noun [U] a black powder produced 
when coal, wood, etc is burnt 


soothe /su:ó/ verb [T] 1 [MAKE LESS PAINFUL] to 
make something feel less painful / had a long, 
hot bath to soothe my aching muscles. 2 [MAKE 
CALM] to make someone feel calm or less wor- 
ried to soothe a crying baby esoothing adjective 
making you feel calm or in less pain soothing 
music © a soothing effect/voice 

sophisticated /s»'fistikeitid/ adjective 1 
SON 
the 
sop 


PER- 


world or knowledge of culture 2 [SYSTEM] A 
histicated machine or system is very 
advanced and works in a clever way. a sophis- 
ticated computer system  esophistication 
/sa fisti'kerf*n/ noun [U] 


sophomore /'spfomo:'/ noun [C] US EDUCATION 
a student studying in the second year of a 
course at a US university or high school 
(= school for students aged 15 to 18) 


soprano /so'pra:nou/ noun [C] MUSIC a female 
singer who sings the highest notes 


sordid /'s»:did/ adjective unpleasant, dirty, or 
immoral a sordid affair 


sore’ /so:/ adjective 1 HEALTH painful, espe- 
cially when touched a sore throat/knee o Her 
eyes were red and sore. 2 sore point/spot/subject 
a subject which causes disagreement or makes 
people angry when it is discussed Money is a 
bit of a sore point with him at the moment. 2 See 
also: stick/stand out like a sore thumb' 


sore? /sos/ noun |C] HEALTH an area of skin 
which is red and painful because of an infec- 
tion 

sorely /'so:li/ adverb formal very much to be 
sorely disappointed/tempted © He will be 
sorely missed by everyone. 


sorrow /'sprau/ noun |C, U] formal when some- 
one feels very sad esorrowful adjective formal 


o«SOrry /'spri/ adjective 1 (I'm) sorry something 
that you say to be polite when you have done 
something wrong, or when you cannot agree 
with someone or accept something Sorry I’m 
late. o Oh, I’m sorry. I didn’t see you there. 
o Tom, I'm so sorry about last night - it was 
all my fault. o I'm sorry, but I just don't think 
it’s a good idea. 2 [SYMPATHY] used to show sym- 
pathy or sadness for a person or situation I 
feel sorry for the children - it must be very 
hard for them. o I was sorry to hear about 
your brother’s accident. [+ (that)] I’m sorry that 
things didn't work out for you. 3 Sorry? mainly 
UK used as a polite way to say that you did 
not hear what someone has just said Sorry? 
What was that? 4 [WISH SOMETHING WAS DIFFERENT, 
used to say that you wish something in the 
past had not happened or had been different 
[+ (that)] I’m sorry that I ever met him. 5 a sorry 
sight/state/tale a bad condition or situation Her 
car was in a sorry state after the accident. 


o«sort! /so:t/ noun 1 [C] a type of something We 
both like the same sort of music. o What sort 


well-educated and having experience of 


of shoes does she wear? o I'm going to have a 
salad of some sort. 2 all sorts of sth many dif- 
ferent types of something 3 sort of informal 
used to describe a situation approximately It’s 
a sort of pale orange colour. 4 (and) that sort of 
thing informal used to show that what you 
have just said is only an example from a larger 
group of things They sell souvenirs, postcards, 
that sort of thing. 5 of sorts informal used to 
describe something which is not a typical ex- 
ample He managed to make a curtain of sorts 
out of an old sheet. 


osort? /so:t/ verb 1 [T] to arrange things into dif- 
ferent groups or types or into an order They 
sort the paper into white and coloured for 
recycling. o The names are sorted alphabeti- 
cally. 2 be sorted/get sth sorted UK informal If 
something is sorted or you get something 
sorted, you successfully deal with it and find 
a solution or agreement. Did you manage to get 
everything sorted? 
sort sth out phrasal verb to successfully deal 
with something, such as a problem or difficult 
situation Have you sorted out your schedule 
yet? 
sort through sth phrasal verb to look at a num- 
ber of things to organize them or to find some- 
thing I had the sad task of sorting through her 
papers after she died. 


SO-SO /'soosou/ adjective informal not very 
good, but not bad "Are you feeling better to- 
day?" "So-so." 


soufflé /'su:fle/ © /su:f'lei/ noun [C, U] FOOD 
a light food made by baking the white part of 
eggs chocolate/cheese soufflé 


sought /so:t/ past of seek 


sought-after /'so:t,a:fta'/ adjective wanted by 
lots of people, but difficult to get a house in a 
sought-after location 


soul /soul/ noun 1 RELIGION [C] the part of a per- 
son which is not their body, which some peo- 
ple believe continues to exist after they die 2 
MUSIC [U] (also 'soul music) popular music 
which expresses deep feelings, originally per- 
formed by Black Americans 3 [PERSON] [C] infor- 
mal a person I didn’t see a soul when I went 
out. DSee also: heart and soul 


soulful /'saulf*l/ adjective expressing deep feel- 
ings, often sadness soulful eyes 


soulless /'soullos/ adjective without any inter- 
esting or attractive characteristics a soulless 
housing estate 

soul-searching /'s»ulss:tfrp/ noun [U] when 

you think very carefully about something to 

decide if it is the right thing to do After much 

soul-searching, he decided to leave his job. 


ake/produce a sound e hear/listen 


emit/m 
to a sound e the sound of sth 


osound! /saund/ noun 1 [C, U] something that 
you hear or that can be heard J could hear the 
sounds of the city through the open window. 
o She stood completely still, not making a 
sound. o Can you turn the sound up (- make 
a radio, television, etc louder)? 2 the sound of 
sth informal how something seems to be, from 
what you have been told or heard I like the 
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sound of the beef in red wine sauce. o He's really 
enjoying college, by the sound of it. 


o«sound? /saund/ verb 1 sound good/interesting/ 
strange, etc to seem good/interesting/strange, 
etc, from what you have heard or read Your 
job sounds really interesting. 2 sound like/as if/ 
as though to seem like something, from what 
you have heard or read That sounds like a 
really good idea. 3 sound angry/happy/rude, etc 
to seem angry/happy/rude, etc when you 
speak You don't sound too sure about it. 4 |l, T] 
to make a noise It looks and sounds like a real 
bird. o If the alarm sounds, you must leave the 
building immediately. 
sound? /saund/ adjective good or safe and able 
to be trusted sound advice/judgment o The 
building is quite old, but still structurally 
sound. DOpposite unsound 


sound? /saund/ adverb sound asleep in a deep 
sleep 


soundbite /'saundbait/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a 
short statement which is easy to remember, 
usually used by a politician to get attention on 
television, in newspapers, etc 


'sound card noun [C] COMPUTING a small piece 
of electronic equipment inside a computer 
that makes it able to record and play sound 


soundly /'saundli/ adverb 1 sleep soundly to 
sleep well 2 soundly beaten/defeated beaten/ 
defeated easily and by a large amount 


soundtrack /'saundtrek/ noun [C] MUSIC the 
music used in a film 


o“soup /su:p/ noun [U] FOOD a hot, liquid food, 
made from vegetables, meat, or fish chicken/ 
tomato soup DSee colour picture Food on page Centre 
11 


sour’ /sauo'/ adjective 1 FOOD having a sharp, 
sometimes unpleasant, taste or smell, like a 
lemon, and not sweet These plums are a bit 
sour. 2 very unfriendly or unpleasant Their 
relationship suddenly turned sour. 


sour? /saoo'/ verb [T] to make something un- 
pleasant or unfriendly This affair has soured 
relations between the two countries. 


a [good/important/major, etc] source of sth 


source /ss:s/ noun |C] 1 [ORIGIN) where some- 
thing comes from a source of income/infor- 
mation o Oranges are a good source of 
vitamin C. 2 [PERSON| someone who gives infor- 
mation to the police, newspapers, etc 


'source code noun [U] COMPUTING computer 
instructions written in a form that humans 
can understand, that must be changed into 
machine code (= a set of numbers that gives 
instructions to a computer) 


o«south, South /sav0/ noun [U] 1 the direction 
that is on your right when you face towards 
the rising sun 2 the south the part of an area 
that is further towards the south than the rest 
esouth adjective the south side of the house 


esouth adverb towards the south Birds JY o.space! /spets/ noun 1 


south in winter. 


southbound /'saoóbaund/ adjective going or 
leading towards the south 


O= Important words to learn 


southeast, Southeast /,sao6'iist/ noun [U] 
1 the direction between south and east 2 the 
southeast the southeast part of a country 
esoutheast, Southeast adjective, adverb 

southeastern, Southeastern / sav0'i:ston/ 
adjective in or from the southeas 

southerly /'saðli/ adjective 1 [DIRECTION] to- 
wards or in the south We continued in a south- 
erly direction. 2 [WIND] A southerly wind comes 
from the south. 


osouthern, Southern /'s4óon/ adjective in or 


from the south part of an area the southern 
half of the country 


southerner, Southerner /'saðnə'/ noun [C] 
someone from the south part of a country 


southernmost /'saðənməust/ adjective The 
southernmost part of an area is the part 
furthest to the south. 


south-facing /'sav0,fersin/ adjective [always 
before noun] positioned towards the south a 
south-facing garden/window 


the South 'Pole noun GEOGRAPHY a point on 
the Earth’s surface which is furthest south 


southward, southwards /'sauðəd, 'savð- 
wodz/ adverb towards the south esouthward 
adjective a southward direction 


southwest, Southwest /,ao0'west/ noun 
[U] 1 the direction between south and west 
2 the southwest the southwest part of the coun- 
try esouthwest, Southwest adjective, adverb 


southwestern, Southwestern /,savð- 
'weston/ adjective in or from the southwest 


souvenir /,u:vn's/ noun [C] something 
which you buy or keep to remember a special 
event or holiday a souvenir shop o I kept the 
ticket as a souvenir of my trip. 


sovereign’ /'spv-rin/ adjective POLITICS A sov- 
ereign country or state is completely inde- 
pendent. esovereignty /'spvr^nti/ noun [U] the 
power of a country to control its own govern- 
ment 


sovereign, Sovereign? /'spvrin/ noun [C] 
formal a king or queen 

SOW!’ /sou/ verb [T] past tense sowed, past par- 
ticiple sown or sowed FARMING to put seeds into 
the ground £o sow seeds/crops 

sow? /sau/ noun [C] a female pig 

soya bean /'sos1a,bi:n/ UK (US soybean 
/'soibitn/) noun [C] FOOD a bean used to pro- 
duce oil, and which is used in many foods 

soy sauce /,oi'sss/ noun [U] FOOD a dark 


brown sauce made from soya beans, used in 
Chinese and Japanese cooking 


Spa /spa:/ noun [C] HEALTH a place where people 
go to improve their health by exercising or by 
having baths in special water a health spa oa 
spa town 


create/make space e fill a/occupy a/take 
up space e space for sb/sth e an open space 


EMPTY AREA] [C, U] an empty 
area which is available to be used a parking 
space o We need more open spaces for children 
to play in. o There wasn't enough space for 
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O= Important words to learn 


everyone. [+ to do sth] We don't have the space 
to store it all. 2 ASTRONOMY [U] the area outside 
the Earth They plan to send another satellite 
into space. o space travel 3 in the space of six 
weeks/three hours, etc during a period of six 
weeks/three hours, etc It all happened in the 
space of 10 minutes. >See also: breathing space, 
outer space 


space? /spers/ verb [T] to arrange things so that 
there is some distance or time between them 
[often passive] They will have to be spaced at 
least two metres apart. 


spacecraft /'sperskra:ft/ noun [C] plural space- 
craft ASTRONOMY a vehicle which can travel 
outside the Earth and into space 

spaceship /'speis[ip/ noun [C] ASTRONOMY a ve- 
hicle which can travel outside the Earth and 
into space, especially one which is carrying 
people 

'space shuttle noun [C] ASTRONOMY a vehicle 
in which people travel into space (= the area 
outside the Earth) and back again 


spacesuit /'speissu:t/ noun [C] ASTRONOMY a 
piece of clothing worn by a person who travels 
in space to protect the body when outside a 
spacecraft 


spacious /'speifas/ adjective large and with a 
lot of space a spacious apartment/office 


spade /speid/ noun [C] 1 FARMING a tool with a 
long handle and a flat, metal part at one end 
used for digging 2 spades playing cards with 
black leaf shapes on them the ace of spades 

spaghetti /sps'geti/ noun [U] FOOD long, thin 
pieces of pasta 


spam /spzm/ noun [U] INTERNET emails that you 
do not want, usually advertisements espam 
verb [T] espammer noun [C] a person who sends 
spam 

span /spen/ noun |C] 1 [TME] the period of time 
that something exists or happens a short at- 
tention span o an average life span of seventy 
years 2 DISTANCE] the length of something from 
one end to the other a wing span of five metres 
espan verb |T] spanning, past spanned to exist or 
continue for a particular distance or length of 
time Her acting career spanned almost forty 
years. 

spaniel /'spznjal/ noun [C] a dog with long hair 
and long ears 

spank /spznk/ verb [T] to hit someone, usually 
a child, on their bottom 

spanner /'speno/ UK (US wrench) noun [C] a 
tool with a round end that is used to turn nuts 
and bolts (= metal objects used to fasten things 
together) 

spar /spa:/ verb [I] sparring, past sparred to fight 
or argue with someone in a friendly way 


o«spare’ /spea'/ adjective 1 If something is spare, 


it is available to use, because it is extra and 
not being used. a spare bedroom © spare cash 
o spare parts 2 spare time time when you are 
not working I enjoy gardening in my spare 
time. 


spare? /speo'/ noun [C] an extra thing which is 


not being used and which can be used instead 
of a part which is broken, lost, etc 


spare? /speo'/ verb 1 [Give] [T] to give time or 
money to someone / have to go soon, but I can 
spare a few minutes. [+ two objects] Can you 
spare me some change? 2 [PREVENT] [+ two objects] 
to prevent someone from having to experience 
something unpleasant [often passive] 7 was 
spared the embarrassment of having to sing in 
front of everybody. 3 to spare If you have time, 
money, etc to spare, you have more than you 
need. I arrived at the station with more than 
an hour to spare. 4 spare no effort/expense, etc 
to use a lot of effort/expense, etc to do some- 
thing [+ to do sth] We will spare no effort to 
find out who did this. 5 spare sb's life to not 
kill someone Z5ee also: spare a thought' for sb 

sparingly /'speormli/ adverb carefully using 
only a very small amount of something to eat/ 
drink sparingly esparing adjective 

spark’ /spa:k/ noun [C] 1 [FRE] a very small, 
bright piece of burning material Te fire was 
caused by a spark from a cigarette. 2 [ELECTRICITY 
a small flash of light caused by electricity 
3 a small idea or event which causes 
something bigger to start 


spark? /spa:k/ (also spark off) verb [T] to cause 
an argument, fight, etc to start happening to 
spark a debate/protest o to spark criticism/ 
fears 


sparkle’ /'spa:kl/ verb [I] 1 [GHT] to shine 
brightly because of reflected light water spar- 
kling in the sun o Her eyes sparkled with 
excitement. 2 [SPECIAL] to do something in a spe- 
cial or exciting way The concert gave her an 
opportunity to sparkle. 


sparkle? /'spa:kl/ noun 1 [C, U] the light 
from something reflecting on a shiny surface 

2 [SPECIAL] [U] the quality of being special or ex- 
citing T'he performance lacked a bit of sparkle. 

sparkling /'spa:kli/ adjective 1 [IGHT] shining 
brightly because of reflected light 2 [SPECIAL 
special or exciting a sparkling performance 
o sparkling conversation 3 sparkling water! 
wine FOOD water/wine with bubbles in it 

'spark plug noun [C] a part in an engine that 
makes the fuel burn 

Sparrow /'spærəu/ noun |C] a small, brown bird 
which is common in towns and cities 


sparse /spa:s/ adjective 1 [SMALL AMOUNT] existing 
only in small amounts over a large area 
sparse population/vegetation 2 |RooM| A 
room that is sparse contains little furniture 
and does not seem very comfortable. esparsely 
adverb sparsely populated/furnished 

spartan /'spa:ton/ adjective very simple and 
not comfortable or luxurious The rooms were 
clean but spartan. 

spasm /'spezm/ noun |C, U] HEALTH when a 
muscle suddenly gets tight in a way that you 
cannot control a back/muscle spasm o to go 
into spasm 

spasmodic /spzz'mpdik/ adjective happening 
suddenly for short periods of time and not in 
a regular way 

spat /spet/ past of spit 

spate /speit/ noun a spate of accidents/crimes/ 
thefts, etc a large number of bad things which 
happen at about the same time 
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spatial 


spatial /'spei[*l/ adjective relating to the posi- 
tion, area, and size of things espatially adverb 


spatter /'spætə'/ verb [T] to cover someone or 
something with small drops of liquid without 
intending to [often passive] His shirt was spat- 
tered with blood. 


spatula /'spætjələ/ noun [C] a tool with a wide 
flat blade, used in cooking for mixing, spread- 
ing, or lifting food DSee colour picture The Kitchen 
on page Centre 2 


spawn /spo:n/ verb [T] to cause a lot of other 
things to be produced or to exist Her death 
spawned several films and books. 


o«speak /spi:k/ verb past tense spoke, past parti- 
ciple spoken 1 [SAY WORDS] [I] to say something 
using your voice to speak loudly/quietly 
o There was complete silence - nobody spoke. 
2 speak to sb mainly UK (mainly US speak with 
sb) to talk to someone Could I speak to Mr 
Davis, please? o Have you spoken with your new 
neighbors yet? 3 speak about/of sth to talk 
about something He refused to speak about the 
matter in public. 4 speak English/French/German, 
etc LANGUAGE to be able to communicate in 
English/French/German, etc Do you speak 
English? 5 [N PUBLIC] [I] to make a speech to a 
large group of people She was invited to speak 
at a conference in Madrid. 6 speak for/on behalf 
of sb to express the feelings, opinions, etc of 
another person or of a group of people I’ve 
been chosen to speak on behalf of the whole 
class. 7 generally/personally, etc speaking used 
to explain that you are talking about some- 
thing in a general/personal, etc way Person- 
ally speaking, I don't like cats. 8 so to speak 
used to explain that the words you are using 
do not have their usual meaning 2See also: 
speak/talk of the devil, speak your mind' 

speak out phrasal verb to give your opinion 
about something in public, especially on a sub- 
ject which you have strong feelings about He 
decided to speak out against the bombing. 
speak up phrasal verb 1 [TALK LOUDER] to say 
something in a louder voice so that people can 
hear you Could you speak up a bit? I can't hear 
you. 2 [OPINION] to give your opinion about 
something, especially about a problem or to 
support someone else It’s getting bad - it's time 
someone spoke up about it. 


speak or talk? 


Remember that you speak a language. You do not ‘talk’ 
it. 


She speaks French. 
She-talks-French. 


speaker /'spi:ka'/ noun [C] 1 [EQUIPMENT] the part 
of a radio, CD player, etc which the sound 
comes out of See colour picture The Living Room 
on page Centre 4 See picture at computer 2 an Eng- 
lish/French/German, etc speaker someone who 
can speak English/French, etc 3 [SPEECH] some- 
one who makes a speech to a group of people 
a guest speaker 


spear /sprio/ noun [C] a long weapon with a 
sharp point at one end used for hunting 


spearhead /'spiohed/ verb [T] to lead an attack 
or series of actions £o spearhead a campaign 


O= Important words to learn 


spearmint /'spiomint/ noun [U] FOOD a type of 
mint (= a herb used as a flavour for sweets) 
spearmint chewing gum 


If someone or something is special because 
they are better than usual, you can de- 
scribe them as exceptional or outstand- 
ing: Their standard of acting was very high 
but there was one exceptional/outstanding 
performance. 


The adjective extraordinary is sometimes 
used to describe someone or something 
that is special in a surprising way: Her 
capacity to remember things is extraordi- 
nary. e She has an extraordinary talent. 


The adjectives deluxe and superior are 
sometimes used to describe things which 
you can buy which are special because 
they are particularly good quality: The 
shop assistant tried to sell us the deluxe/ 
superior model. 


The adjectives rare and unique are some- 
times used instead of special when it 
means 'unusual': This is a rare/unique 
opportunity to see inside the building. 


If something is special because it is of ex- 
tremely good quality, you can describe it as 
out of this world: Their chocolate cake is 
just out of this world. 


o«special' /'spe[*l/ adjective 1 VERY GOOD) better or 


more important than usual things a special 
friend o I'm cooking something special for her 
birthday. 2 special attention/care/treatment 
treatment that is better than usual 3 special 
offer UK a price which is lower than usual 7 
bought them because they were on special 
offer. 4 [DIFFERENT] different from normal things, 
or used for a particular purpose You need to 
use a special kind of paint. 


special? /'spef*l/ noun [C] 1 [TELEVISION] a televi- 
sion programme made for a particular reason 
or occasion and not part of a series The Christ- 
mas special had 24.3 million viewers. 2 FOOD a 
dish in a restaurant which is not usually avail- 
able Today’s specials are written on the 
board. 


‘special ef'fects noun an unusual type of ac- 
tion in a film, or an entertainment on stage, 
created by using special equipment The new 
Harry Potter film includes some very frighten- 
ing special effects. 


a leading specialist e a specialist in sth 
e specialist knowledge 


specialist /'spefsist/ noun [C] someone who 
has a lot of experience, knowledge, or skill in 
a particular subject a cancer/software special- 
ist o He's a specialist in childhood illnesses. 

speciality /;pe[iwloti/ UK (US specialty 
/'spef'lti/) noun [C] a product, skill, etc that a 
person or place is especially known for We 
tasted a local speciality made from goat's 
cheese. 


specialize (also UK -ise) /'spef*laiz/ verb |I] to 
spend most of your time studying one partic- 
ular subject or doing one type of business She 
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O= Important words to learn 713 speech 


works for a company specializing in business 
law. especialization /,spe[*lar'zer[?»n/ noun [U] 
specialized (also UK -ised) /'spefolaizd/ adjec- 

tive relating to a particular subject or activity 
and not general specialized equipment/lan- 
guage 

o«specially /'spefali/ adverb for a particular pur- 
pose They searched the building with specially 
trained dogs. © I made this specially for you. 


specially or especially? 
Sometimes these two words both mean ‘for a particular 
purpose’. 
I cooked this meal specially/especially for you. 


Specially is often used before an adjective made from 
a past participle, e.g. specially prepared, specially trained. 


He uses a specially adapted wheelchair. 


Especially is used to give emphasis to a person or thing. 
This word is not usually used at the beginning of a sen- 
tence. 


I like all kinds of films, especially horror films. 


‘special 'needs adjective HEALTH, EDUCATION de- 
scribes something that is intended for people 
who have an illness or condition that makes 
it difficult for them to do the things that other 
people do a special needs school 


species /'spi:fizz/ noun [C] plural species BIO- 
LOGY a group of plants or animals which share 
similar characteristics a rare species of bird 
>See Common Learner Error at race 


specific /spo'sifik/ adjective 1 [PARTICULAR] used 
to refer to a particular thing and not some- 
thing general a specific purpose/reason 
o Could we arrange a specific time to meet? 
2 [ExAcT| exact or containing details Could you 
be more specific about the problem? 


specifically /spo'sificli/ adverb 1 [PARTICULAR 
PURPOSE] for a particular reason, purpose, etc 
They're designed specifically for children. |* 
to do sth] She bought it specifically to wear at 
the wedding. 2 EXACTLY] exactly or in detail 7 
specifically told them that she doesn't eat meat. 

specification /,spesifr'kerf?n/ noun [C] formal 
a detailed description of how something 
should be done, made, etc They are made ex- 
actly to the customer's specifications. 

specific ‘heat (capacity) noun [U] PHYSICS 
the amount of energy from heat that is needed 
to raise the temperature of a particular sub- 
stance by a particular amount 

specifics /spo'sifiks/ noun [plural] exact details 
about something / can't comment on the specif- 
ics of the case. 

specify /'spesifai/ verb [T] to say or describe 
something in a detailed way [+ question word] 
They didn't specify what colour they wanted. 


dirt/dust o I watched the car until it was just 
a tiny speck in the distance. 


speckled /'spekld/ adjective covered in a pat- 
tern of very small spots a speckled egg 


specs /speks/ noun [plural] informal short for 
spectacles 


spectacle /'spektakl/ noun [C] 1 an event that 
is exciting or unusual to watch 2 make a spec- 
tacle of yourself to do something that makes 
you look stupid and that makes other people 
look at you He got drunk and made a real spec- 
tacle of himself. 


spectacles /'spektoklz/ noun [plural] old-fash- 
ioned glasses a pair of spectacles 


spectacular  /spek'tekjolo/ adjective ex- 
tremely good, exciting, or surprising a spec- 
tacular success o a spectacular view 
o spectacular scenery espectacularly adverb 
a spectacularly beautiful country 


spectator /spek'teito/ noun [C] someone who 
watches an event, sport, etc They won 4-0 in 
front of over 40,000 cheering spectators. espec- 
tate /spek'teit/ verb [I] to watch an event, 
sport, etc 


spectre UK (US specter) /'spekto'/ noun 1 the 
spectre of sth the idea of something unpleasant 
that might happen in the future This attack 
raises the spectre of a return to racial vio- 
lence. 2 [C] literary a ghost (= dead person's 
Spirit) 

spectroscope /'spektroskoup/ (also mass spec- 
trometer) noun [C] PHYSICS a piece of equipment 
used by scientists to separate ions into groups 
to measure and compare their mass and 
charge (- amount of electricity) 


spectrum /'spektrom/ noun [C] plural spectra 
1all the different ideas, opinions, possibilities, 
etc that exist He has support from across the 
whole political spectrum. 2 PHYSICS the set of 
colours into which light can be separated 


speculate /'spekjoleit/ verb |I, T] to guess pos- 
sible answers to a question when you do not 
have enough information to be certain The 
police refused to speculate about the cause of 
the accident. |+ that] The newspapers have spec- 
ulated that they will get married next year. 

speculation / spekjo'lerf»n/ noun [U] when peo- 
ple guess about something without having 
enough information to be certain [+ that] She 
has dismissed the claims as pure speculation. 

speculative /'spekjalativ/ adjective based on a 
guess and not on information The article was 
dismissed as highly/purely speculative. 
especulatively adverb 


sped /sped/ past of speed 


careful/continuous/ human/ normal speech 
e slur your speech 


specimen /'spesomm/ noun [C] 1 [EXAMPLE 8no.speech /spi:t[/ noun 1 LANGUAGE [U] someone's 


animal, plant, etc used as an example of its 
type, especially for scientific study This is one 
of the museum's finest specimens. 2 [SMALL 
AMOUNT] a small amount of a substance, such 
as blood, that is used for a test 


speck /spek/ noun [C] a very small spot or a 
very small amount of something a speck of 


ability to talk, or an example of someone talk- 
ing His speech was very slow and difficult to 
understand. o These changes can be seen in 
both speech and writing. 2 |C] a formal talk that 
someone gives to a group of people J had to 
make a speech at my brother's wedding. 3 free 
speech/freedom of speech the right to say or 
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speechless 


write what you want See also: figure of speech, 
reported speech 


make/give a speech 
Be careful to choose the correct verb. 


I have to make a speech. 
Lhave-to-do-a speech. 
He gave a speech at the conference. 


He-said-a-speech-at-the- conference. 


speechless /'pi:flos/ adjective unable to 
speak because you are so angry, shocked, sur- 
prised, etc I couldn't believe what he was 
telling me - I was speechless. 


'speech recognition (also voice recognition) 
noun [U] COMPUTING the process of changing 
the sound of people speaking into instructions 
that a computer can understand 


O= Important words to learn 


2 LANGUAGE [I] If you can spell, you know how 
to write the words of a language correctly. My 
grammar's all right, but I can't spell. 3 spell 
disaster/trouble, etc If something spells disas- 
ter, trouble, etc, you think it will cause some- 
thing bad to happen in the future. The new 
regulations could spell disaster for small 
businesses. 

spell sth out phrasal verb to explain some- 
thing in a very clear way with details They 
sent me a letter, spelling out the details of the 
agreement. 


spell? /spel/ noun [C] 1 [TIME] a period of time a 
short spell in Australia o a spell of dry weather 
2 [MAGIC] a magic instruction The witch cast a 
spell over him and he turned into a frog. 


spell-check (also spellcheck) /'spelt [ek/ verb [T] 
COMPUTING to use a computer program to 
make certain that the words in a document 
have the correct letters in the correct order 
espell-check noun [C] to run a spell-check 


gain/gather/pick up speed e lower /reduce Spelling /'speli/ noun 1 LANGUAGE [C] how a 


sb’s/sth’s speed e reach a speed of [100kph/ 
70mph, etc] e at a speed of [100kph/70mph, 
etc] 


o«speed' /spi:d/ noun 1 [HOW FAST] [C, U] how fast 
something moves or happens high/low speed 
o He was travelling at a speed of 90 mph. 
2 [FAST MOVEMENT] [U] very fast movement He put 
on a sudden burst of speed. 3 up to speed hav- 
ing all the most recent information about a 
subject or activity The course should bring you 
up to speed with the latest techniques. 


speed? /spi:d/ verb past sped or speeded 1 speed 
along/down/past, etc to move somewhere or 
happen very fast The three men jumped into a 
car and sped away. 2 be speeding to be driving 
faster than you are allowed to 
speed (sth) up phrasal verb to move or happen 
faster, or to make something move or happen 
faster Can you try to speed up a bit please? 


speedboat /'spi:dbaut/ noun [C] a small, fast 
boat with an engine 

'speed dating noun [U] a way to meet people 
for possible romantic relationships, in which 
you talk with lots of people for a short amount 
of time to see if you like them 


'speed dial noun [U] a feature on a telephone 
that makes it possible for you to call anumber 
by pressing only one button espeed dial verb 
[L T] 

speeding /'spi:din/ noun [U] driving faster 
than you are allowed to They were stopped by 
the police for speeding. 

'speed limit noun [C] the fastest speed that a 
vehicle is allowed to travel on a particular 
road to break the speed limit 


particular word is spelt There are two possible 
spellings of this word. o spelling mistakes 2 
LANGUAGE [U] someone's ability to spell words 
My spelling is terrible. 


spelt /spelt/ UK past of spell 


The most common alternative is the verb 
pay: When you booked the tickets, how 
much did you pay? e I paid an extra £30 to 
get a double room. 


The verb invest is used when someone 
spends money on something because they 
hope to get a profit: She's invested all her 
savings in the business. 


If someone spends a lot of money on some- 
thing, the phrasal verb pay out is some- 
times used: I’ve just paid out £700 to get the 
car fixed. 


If someone spends a lot of money on some- 
thing that they want but do not need, you 

can use the phrasal verb splash out: We've 
just splashed out £12,000 on a new kitchen. 


The phrasal verb dip into is sometimes 
used when someone spends part of a supply 
of money that they have been keeping: We 
had to dip into our savings to pay for the 
repairs. 


If someone spends money on something 
when they do not want to, the phrasal 
verbs fork out and shell out are often 
used: We had to shell out two thousand 
pounds to get the roof fixed. e I'm not going 
to fork out another five hundred quid for 
their tickets. 


speedometer /spi:'domita‘/ noun [C] a piece ofo*spend /spend/ verb [T] past spent 1 FINANCE to 


equipment in a vehicle that shows how fast it 
is moving DSee colour picture Car on page Centre 7 
speedy /'spi:di/ adjective done quickly a 
speedy recovery espeedily adverb 
o«spell' /spel/ verb past spelled, also UK spelt 1 
LANGUAGE [T| to write down or tell someone the 
letters which are used to make a word How 
do you spell that? o Her name's spelt S-I-A-N. 


use money to buy or pay for something The 
company has spent £1.9 million on improving 
its computer network. o She spends too much 
money on clothes. o How much did you spend? 
2 to use time doing something or being some- 
where He spent 18 months working on the pro- 
ject. o He's planning to spend some time at 
home with his family. o How long did you spend 
in Edinburgh? 
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O= Important words to learn 


spending /'spendin/ noun [U] ECONOMICS the 
money which is used for a particular purpose, 
especially by a government or organization 
government spending on health o spending 
cuts 


spent’ /spent/ adjective already used, so not 
useful or effective any more spent bullets 


spent? /spent/ past of spend 


sperm /sps:m/ noun [C] plural sperm BIOLOGY a 
small cell produced by a male animal which 
joins an egg from a female animal to create a 
baby 


spermatozoon /,ps:moto'zoupn/ noun [C] 
plural spermatozoa BIOLOGY a sperm (- cell 
from a male animal that joins a female's egg 
to make a baby) 


spew /spju:/ (also spew out) verb |I, T] If some- 
thing spews liquid or gas, or liquid or gas 
spews from something, it flows out in large 
amounts. The factory spews out clouds of black 
smoke. 


SPF /,espi:'ef/ noun [C] MEASURES abbreviation 
for sun protection factor: the letters and num- 
bers on a bottle of sunscreen (= a substance 
which protects your skin in the sun) which 
shows how effective the sunscreen is 


in a sphere e a sphere of activity/influence/ 
life 

sphere /sf1s/ noun [C] 1 SUBJECT] a subject or 
area of knowledge, work, etc the political 


sphere 2 [SHAPE] a round object shaped like a 
ball 


spherical /'sfertk*l/ adjective round, like a ball 


sphincter /'sfinkta/ noun [C] ANATOMY, BIO- 
LOGY a muscle that surrounds an opening in 
the body and can tighten to close it a sphincter 
muscle DSee picture at alimentary canal 


Spice" /spais/ noun 1 FOOD [C, U] a substance 
made from a plant, which is used to give a 
special taste to food herbs and spices 2 [U] 
something that makes something else more 
exciting A scandal or two adds a little spice 


to office life. 


spice? /spais/ verb [T] FOOD to add spice to some- 
thing [often passive] The apples were spiced 
with nutmeg and cinnamon. 
spice sth up pArasal verb to make something 
more interesting or exciting You can always 
spice up a talk with a few pictures. 


spicy /'sparsi/ adjective FOOD containing strong 
flavours from spice spicy food o a spicy sauce 


spider /'spaida'/ noun [C] a small creature with 
eight long legs which catches insects in a web 
(7 structure like a net) 


spidery /'spaidori/ adjective thin and often un- 
tidy, looking like a spider spidery handurit- 
ing 

spike /spaik/ noun [C] a long, thin piece of 
metal, wood, etc with a sharp point at one end 
espiky adjective covered with spikes or having 
that appearance spiky hair 


o«spill /spil/ verb [T] past spilled, also UK spilt to 
pour liquid somewhere without intending to 


o«spin? /spin/ verb |I, T] spinning, past spun 1 [TURN 


spiracle 


Someone at the party spilled red wine on the 
carpet. espill noun [C] an oil spill 

spill out phrasal verb 1 [FALL] to flow or fall out 
of a container The contents of the truck spilled 
out across the road. 2 [MOVE] If people spill out 
of a place, large numbers of them move out of 
it. The crowd spilled out onto the street. 

spill over phrasal verb If a bad situation spills 
over, it begins to have an unpleasant effect on 
another situation or group of people. There are 
fears that the war could spill over into neigh- 
bouring countries. 


If something spins or you spin something, it 
turns around and around quickly. The car 
spun across the road. 2 [MAKE THREAD] to make 
thread by twisting together cotton, wool, etc 
spin (sb) around/round phrasal verb If you 
spin around, or someone spins you around, 
your body turns quickly to face the opposite 
direction. 

spin sth out phrasal verb to make something 
such as a story or an activity last as long as 
possible 


spin? /spin/ noun 1 [TURN] [C, U] the movement of 

something turning round very quickly The 

skater did a series of amazing spins and jumps. 
2 [DEA] [no plural] when an idea is expressed in 
a clever way that makes it seem better than it 
really is, especially in politics This report puts 
a different spin on the issue. 3 [CAR] [no plural] 
informal a short journey by car 


spinach /'spinit{/ noun [U] FOOD a vegetable 
with large, dark green leaves and a strong 
taste 


spinal /'spail/ adjective ANATOMY relating to 
the spine a spinal injury 


‘Spinal 'cord noun ANATOMY the set of nerves 
inside the spine that connect the brain to 
other nerves in the body 2See picture at brain 


spin-chilling  /'spam,tfilip/ adjective very 
frightening 


'spin doctor noun [C] informal POLITICS some- 
one whose job is to make ideas, events, etc 
seem better than they really are, especially in 
politics 


spine /spam/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY the long 
structure of bones down the centre of your 
back, which supports your body 2 the narrow 
part of a book cover where the pages are 
joined together and which you can see when 
it is on a shelf 


spineless /'spainlos/ adjective A spineless per- 
son has a weak personality and is frightened 
easily. 

spinneret /spina'ret/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the part 


of a spider or caterpillar that makes thin, 
sticky thread 


spin-off /'spinpf/ noun [C] a product that de- 
velops from another more important product 


spinster /'spisto/ noun [C] old-fashioned a 
woman who has never married 


spiracle /'spairak*l/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY in an 
insect or spider, one of the small holes that 
allow air in and out through the surface of the 
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body 2 BIOLOGY in some fish, a small hole be- 
hind each eye used for breathing 


spiral /'spaiorl/ noun 
[C] 1 a shape made by 
a curve turning 
around and around a 
central point a spiral 
staircase 2 a down- 
ward spiral a situation 
which is getting worse 
very quickly, and which is difficult to control 


spiral 


spire /spai/ noun [C] a tall, pointed tower on 
the top of a building such as a church 


spirit? /'spirit/ noun 1 [FEELING] [no plural] the way 
people think and feel about something a spirit 
of optimism o Everyone soon got into the spirit 
of (= started to enjoy) the carnival - singing, 
dancing, and having fun. 2 community/team, 
etc spirit when you feel enthusiasm about be- 
ing part of a group 3 in good/high/low spirits 
feeling good/excited/unhappy 4 [NOT BODY] [C] 
the part of a person which is not their body, 
which some people believe continues to exist 
after they die 5 [NOT ALIVE] [C] something which 
people believe exists but does not have a phys- 
ical body, such as a ghost evil spirits 6 the 
spirit of the law/an agreement, etc the intended 
meaning of the law/an agreement, etc and not 
just the written details 7 FOOD [C] a strong al- 
coholic drink, such as whisky or vodka [usually 
plural] 7 don't often drink spirits. 


spirit? /'spirit/ verb be spirited away/out/to, etc 
to be moved somewhere secretly He was spir- 
ited away to a secret hide-out in Mexico. 


spirited /‘spiritid/ adjective enthusiastic and 
determined, often in a difficult situation a 
spirited performance 


spiritual /'spiritfuol/ adjective RELIGION relat- 
ing to deep feelings and beliefs, especially 
religious beliefs a spiritual leader 


spiritualism /'spiritfwlizzm/ noun [U] the be- 
lief that living people can communicate with 
people who are dead espiritualist noun [C] some- 
one who is involved with spiritualism 


spirogyra /,sparərəv'dzarərə/ noun [U] BIOLOGY 
a type of algae (- very simple plant found in 
water) formed of cells that contain a green spi- 
ral of chloroplast 


spit’ /spit/ verb |I, T] spitting, past spat, also USo«split! /spht/ verb splitting, past split 1 


spit 1 to force out the liquid in your mouth 7 
don't like to see people spitting in public. o He 
took a mouthful of coffee and then spat it out. 
2 Spit it out! informal used to tell someone to 
say more quickly what it is they want to say 
Come on, spit it out! 


spit? /spit/ noun 1 [QUID] [U] informal the liquid 
that is made in your mouth 2 [COOKING] [C] a 
long, thin stick used for cooking meat over a 
fire 3 GEOGRAPHY a long, thin beach (= area of 
sand) that goes out into the sea 


spite /spait/ noun 1 in spite of sth although 
something exists or happens He still smokes, 
in spite of all the health warnings. 2 |U] a feel- 
ing of anger towards someone which makes 
you want to hurt or upset them He hid my new 
jacket out of spite. 


O= Important words to learn 


spiteful /'spaitf*l/ adjective intentionally hurt- 
ing or upsetting someone That was a very 
spiteful thing to do. espitefully adverb 


splash’ /splz[/ verb |I, T] 1 If a liquid splashes 
or you splash a liquid, drops of it hit or fall on 
something. The paint splashed onto his new 
shirt. o She splashed some cold water on her 
face. 2 splash about/around/through, etc to move 
in water so that drops of it go in all directions 
The children splashed about in the puddles. 
3 be splashed across/all over sth to be the main 
story in a newspaper, usually on the front 
page, which many people will see His picture 
was splashed across the front pages of all the 
newspapers the next morning. 
splash out (sth) phrasal verb UK to spend a lot 
of money on something which you want but 
do not need He splashed out on the best cham- 
pagne for the party. 


splash? /splef/ noun [C] 1 [DROP OF LIQUID] a drop 
of liquid which has fallen on something, or the 
mark made by it There were several small 
splashes of paint on the carpet. 2 [NOISE] the 
sound of something falling into or moving in 
water They sat listening to the splash of rain- 
drops on the lake. 3 a splash of colour a small 
area of colour which makes something look 
brighter The flowers added a splash of colour 
to the room. 4 make a splash informal to get a 
lot of public attention The film made quite a 
splash in the US. 


splatter /'spleta'/ verb [I, T] If a liquid splatters 
or you splatter it, it falls onto a surface, often 
in many small drops. [often passive] His clothes 
were splattered with blood. 


splendid /'splendid/ adjective very good or 
very beautiful, special, etc a splendid idea o a 
splendid view esplendidly adverb 


splendour UK (US splendor) /'splenda'/ noun 
[C, U] when something is extremely beautiful 
or luxurious Tourists marvelled at the splen- 
dour of the medieval cathedral. 


splinter /'splıntæ/ noun [C] 1 a small, sharp 
piece of wood, glass, etc which has broken 
from a large piece I’ve got a splinter in my 
finger. 2 a splinter group POLITICS a small group 
of people that forms after leaving a larger 
organization, such as a political party esplinter 
verb |I] to break into small, sharp pieces 


BREAK] [I, 
T] If something splits or if you split it, it tears 
so that there is a long, thin hole in it. He split 
his trousers when he bent over. o Her shoes were 
splitting apart at the sides. 2 [DIVIDE] |I, T] (also 
split up) to divide into smaller parts or groups, 
or to divide something into smaller parts or 
groups The children split up into three 
groups. 3 [SHARE] [T] to share something by di- 
viding it into smaller parts The cost of the wed- 
ding will be split between the two families. 
4 [DISAGREE] [I, T] If a group of people splits, or 
something splits them, they disagree and form 
smaller groups. [often passive] The government 
is split on the issue of hunting. DSee also: split 
hairs (hair) 

split up phrasal verb If two people split up, 
they end their relationship. She split up with 
her boyfriend. 
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O= Important words to learn 


2 cause/create a split e a split develops ea 
split between sb and sb e a split in sth ea 


split on/over sth 


split? /split/ noun [C] 1 [BREAK] a long, thin hole 
in something where it has broken apart 
There's a split in my trousers. 2 |DISAGREEMENT 
when a group of people divides into smaller 
groups because they disagree about something 
This issue is likely to cause a major split in the 
party. 3 [RELATIONSHIP when a marriage or 
relationship ends Very few of their friends 
were surprised when they announced their split 
last week. 


split? /split/ adjective a split second a very short 
period of time Jt was all over in a split second. 
o a split second decision 


splitting 'headache noun [C] HEALTH a very 
bad pain in your head I’ve got a splitting head- 
ache. 


splurge /spls:d3/ verb |l, T] to spend a lot of 
money on something which you want but do 
not need We could either save the money or 
splurge on a new car. esplurge noun [C] 


Ruin is a very common alternative to 
‘spoil’: I put too much salt in the sauce and 
ruined it. 


The verb deface is sometimes used when 
someone spoils the appearance of some- 
thing by writing or drawing on it: Many of 
the library books had been defaced. 


The verb disfigure is sometimes used 
when a person's physical appearance has 
been spoilt: Her face was disfigured by the 
Scar. 


If something spoils a friendship or other re- 
lationship, you can use the verbs sour or 
poison: The long dispute has poisoned/ 
soured relations between the two countries. 


In informal situations you can use the 
phrasal verbs mess up and screw up to 
say that something has been spoilt: Laurie's 
illness has completely messed up all our 
holiday plans. e That new software has 
really screwed up my computer. 


spoke" /spauk/ noun [C] one of the thin pieces 
of metal which connects the middle of a wheel 
to the outside edge, for example, on a bicycle 

spoke" /spsuk/ past tense of speak 

spoken /'spouk»n/ past participle of speak 

spokesman, spokeswoman /'spouksmon, 
'spobks,womon/ noun [|C] plural spokesmen, 
spokeswomen a man/woman who is chosen to 
speak officially for a group or organization A 
spokesman for the company refused to comment 
on the reports. 


spokesperson /'spouks,ps:s?n/ noun [C] plural 
spokespeople someone who is chosen to speak 
officially for a group or organization 


spondee /'spondi:/ noun [C] LITERATURE in po- 
etry, a rhythm of two long or strong syllables 


sponge /spand3/ noun [C, U] 1 a soft substance 
full of small holes, which absorbs liquid very 
easily and is used for washing things 2 
FOOD (also 'sponge cake) a soft, light cake 


spongy /'spano3i/ adjective soft and full of 
small holes 


sponsor! /sponso/ verb [T] SPORT to give 
money to someone to support an activity, 
event, or organization, sometimes as a way to 
advertise your company or product The event 
is sponsored by First National Bank. UK o a 
sponsored walk (= a walk for charity) espon- 
sorship noun [U] when someone gives money to 
support something 


sponsor? /'sponso'/ noun [C] SPORT a person or 
organization that gives money to support an 
activity, event, etc 


spontaneous /spon'temias/ adjective happen- 
ing naturally and suddenly and without being 
planned a spontaneous reaction o The crowd 
broke into spontaneous applause. espontaneity 
/,sponto'nersti/ noun [U] when something is 
spontaneous espontaneously adverb 


spoof /spu:f/ noun [C] a funny television pro- 
gramme, film, article, etc that copies the style 
of a real programme, film, article, etc They did 
a spoof of the Oscars, giving awards for the 
worst films of the year. 


spooky /'spu:ki/ adjective informal strange and 
frightening There's something spooky about 
that place. 


o«spoon /spu:n/ noun [C] an object with a handle 


o«spoil /spoil/ verb past spoiled or spoilt 1 [MAKE BAD 
[T] to stop something from being enjoyable or 
successful The picnic was spoiled by the bad 
weather. 2 [CHILD] [T] If you spoil a child, you let 
them have anything they want or do anything 
they want, usually making them badly be- 
haved. 3 [TREAT WELL] [T] to treat someone very 
well, buying them things or doing things for 
them He’s always sending flowers - he abso- 
lutely spoils me! 4 [FOOD] |I] formal If food spoils, 
it starts to decay and you cannot eat it. 


spoils /spoilz/ noun [plural] formal things which 
are taken by the winners of a war the spoils 
of war 


spoilt /spoilt/ adjective UK (US spoiled /spoild/) 
badly behaved because you are always given 
what you want or allowed to do what you want 
He was behaving like a spoilt child. 
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and a round, curved part at one end, used for 
eating and serving food knives, forks, and 
spoons espoon verb |T] to move or serve food 
using a spoon Spoon the sauce over the fish. 


spoonful /'spu:nful/ noun [C] the amount of 
something which can be held on a spoon Then 
add a spoonful of yoghurt. 


sporadic /sps'redik/ adjective not happening 
regularly or happening in different places 
sporadic violence esporadically adverb 

sporangium /sps'rend3iam/ noun [C] BIOLOGY 
the part of a plant, especially a fungus (= plant 
like a mushroom) that produces spores (- cells 
from which new plants grow) 


spore /spo:'/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a single cell pro- 
duced by some plants and simple organisms, 
for example fungus or ferns, from which new 
plants and organisms grow 
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o«spot' /sppt/ noun [C] 1 


sport 


do/play a sport e spectator/team sports 


o«sport'! /spo:t/ noun SPORT 1 [C] a game or activ- 
ity which people do to keep healthy or for en- 
joyment, often competing against each other 
winter sports o team sports See colour picture 
Sports 1 & 2 on pages Centre 14, 15 2 [U] UK all 
types of physical activity which people do to 
keep healthy or for enjoyment See also: blood 
sport 


sport? /spo:t/ verb [T] humorous to wear some- 
thing, especially something which people 
notice He turned up sporting a bright red base- 
ball cap and sunglasses. 


sporting /'spo:tin/ adjective SPORT relating to 
sports a sporting hero 


'sports car noun [C] a car designed to go very 
fast, often with only two seats and an open 
roof 


'sports centre UK (US sports center) noun [C] 
SPORT a building with places where you can 
play different sports 


sportsmanship  /spo:tsmonfip/ noun [U] 
SPORT behaviour in sport which is fair and 
shows respect for other players We hope to 
teach children good sportsmanship. 


sportsman, sportswoman  /'po:tsmon, 
'spo:tswomon/ noun |C] plural sportsmen, 
sportswomen SPORT a man/woman who is good 
at sport 


sportswear /'spo:tsweo/ noun [U] SPORT 
clothes, shoes, etc for people to wear when 
they play sports a sportswear shop 


sporty /'spo:ti/ adjective 1 [ATTRACTIVE] Sporty 
cars, clothes, etc are attractive, comfortable, 
and stylish. 2 SPORT Sporty people are good at 
sports. 


ROUND MARK] a small, 
round mark which is a different colour to the 
surface it is on a blue shirt with white spots oI 
noticed a small spot of oil on my jacket. 2 
HEALTH UK (US pimple) an unpleasant, small, 
red mark on your skin He suffered badly with 
spots as a teenager. 3 |PLACE| a place We found 
a good spot to sit and have our picnic. 4 a spot 
of sth UK old-fashioned a small amount of 
something a spot of lunch/shopping 5 on the 
spot a [ME] immediately 7 accepted the job on 
the spot. b [PLACE| in the place where something 
happens The police were called and they were 
on the spot within three minutes. 6 have a soft 
spot for sb to like someone a lot I've always 
had a soft spot for her. 7 put sb on the spot to 
ask someone a question which is difficult or 
embarrassing to answer at that time See also: 
beauty spot, blind spot 


O= Important words to learn 


2 be under/come under the spotlight e the 
spotlight falls on/is on sb/sth e put/turn the 
spotlight on sb/sth e in/out of the spotlight e 
the media/public spotlight 


spotlight /'spotlait/ noun 1 [C] a strong light 
which can be pointed in different directions 
2 the spotlight when someone gets public at- 
tention by being on television, in the news- 
papers, etc £o be in the spotlight o She's rarely 
out of the media spotlight these days. espot- 
light verb [T] past spotlighted or spotlit 

spot 'on adjective [never before noun] UK exactly 
correct Her imitation of Ann was spot on. 

spotty /'spoti/ adjective 1 HEALTH UK having a 
lot of unpleasant, small, red marks on your 
skin a spotty young man with greasy hair 
2 PATTERN] UK with a pattern of round marks a 
spotty dress 3 [NOT GOOD/REGULAR| US (UK patchy) 
If an action, quality, supply, etc is spotty, it is 
not all good or regular. Sales of tickets for the 
concert have been spotty. 

spouse /spaus/ noun |C] formal SOCIETY your 
husband or wife 


spout’ /spavt/ noun [C] an opening of a con- 
tainer, in the shape of a tube which liquid 
flows out through the spout of a teapot 


spout? /spaut/ verb |I, T] 1 If a liquid 
spouts or if something makes it spout, it flows 
out of something with force. 2 [SPEAK] informal 
to talk a lot about something, often when other 
people are not interested He was spouting his 
usual rubbish about politics. 


sprain /sprein/ verb [T] HEALTH to injure part of 
your body by twisting it, but not so badly that 
it breaks I slipped on the ice and sprained my 
ankle. esprain noun [C] 

sprang /spren/ past tense of spring 

sprawl /spro:l/ verb [I] 1 PERSON] (also sprawl out) 
to sit or lie in a relaxed, untidy position with 
your arms and legs stretched out He sprawled 
out on the sofa. 2 [BUILDINGS] to cover a large 
area, often in a way which is not tidy or not 
planned sprawling suburbs esprawl noun [U] 
urban sprawl 


spray’ /sprei/ noun 1 [LIQUID CONTAINER] [C, U] liq- 
uid in a container which forces it out in small 
drops hair spray o spray paint 2 [DROPS] [U] 
many small drops of liquid blown through the 
air sea spray 


spray? /sprei/ verb 1 [LIQUID] [T] to force liquid 
out of a container in many small drops The 
fields are sprayed with pesticides. o She 
sprayed a little perfume on her wrists. 2 [PIECES 
(Il, T] If small pieces of something spray some- 
where or if something sprays them, they are 
sent through the air in all directions. A brick 
shattered the window, spraying the room with 
pieces of broken glass. 


spot? /sppt/ verb |T] spotting, past spotted to see" Spread' /spred/ verb past spread 1 spread sth 


or notice something or someone They were 
spotted together in London last week. o She 
soon spotted the mistake. 


spotless /'spotlos/ adjective completely clean 
By the time I'd finished, the whole room was 
spotless. espotlessly adverb spotlessly clean 


across/over/through, etc to arrange something 
so that it covers a large area He spread the 
cards out on the table. 2 [TME] [T] (also spread 
out) to arrange for something to happen over 
a period of time and not at once The payments 
will be spread over two years. 3 [INCREASE] [I] to 
increase, or move to cover a larger area or 
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O= Important words to learn 


affect a larger number of people The virus is 
spread by rats. 4 [SURFACE] [T] to move a soft sub- 
stance across a surface so that it covers it 
What I really like is hot buttered toast spread 
with strawberry jam. o He spread a thin layer 
of glue on the paper. 5 |NFORMATION] |I, T] If in- 
formation spreads or if someone spreads it, it 
is communicated from one person to another. 
News of his death spread quickly. 

spread out phrasal verb If people spread out, 
they move from being close together in a 
group to being in different places across a 
larger area. They spread out to search the 
whole area. 


the spread of sth e control/halt/limit/ 


prevent the spread of sth 


spread? /spred/ noun 1 [MOVEMENT] [U] when 
something moves to cover a larger area or af- 
fect a larger number of people They are look- 
ing for ways to slow down the spread of the 
disease. 2 FOOD |C, U] a soft food which you put 
on bread cheese spread 3 [NEWSPAPER] [C] an ar- 
ticle which covers one or more pages of a 
newspaper or magazine a double-page spread 


spreadsheet /'spredfi:t/ noun [C] COMPUTING a 
computer program which helps you to do busi- 
ness calculations and planning 

spree /spri:/ noun a shopping/spending, etc spree 
a short period when someone does a lot of 
shopping/spending, etc 

sprig /sprig/ noun [C] a small piece of a plant 
with leaves a sprig of parsley 

sprightly /'spraitli/ adjective A sprightly per- 
son is able to move about easily and quickly 
although they are old. 


in (the) spring e early/late spring e last/ 
next spring 


ospring’ /sprm/ noun 1 [SEASON] C, U] the season 
of the year between winter and summer, when 
the weather becomes warmer and plants start 
to grow again I'm starting a new course in the 
spring. o spring flowers/weather 2 [METAL] [C] a 
piece of metal which curves round and round 
and which returns to its original shape after 
being pushed or pulled bed springs 3 
GEOGRAPHY [C] a place where water comes out 
of the ground hot springs 4 [MOVEMENT] [C, U] 
when someone or something suddenly moves 
or jumps somewhere 


spring? /sprin/ verb past sprang, also US sprung, 
past participle sprung 1 spring back/forward/out, 
etc to jump or move somewhere suddenly The 
cat sprang onto the sofa. o I tried to shut the 
door, but it kept springing open. 2 spring to life 
to suddenly become very active After about 8 
o'clock, the city springs to life. 3 spring to mind 
If a word or idea springs to mind, you sud- 
denly think of it. He asked if I knew any good 
places to go, but nothing sprang to mind. 
spring from sth phrasal verb to come from or 
be the result of something Many of his prob- 
lems spring from his strict religious upbring- 
ing. 
spring sth on sb phrasal verb to suddenly tell 
or ask someone something when they do not 


expect it I’m sorry to spring this on you, but 
could you give a talk at tomorrow's meeting? 
spring up phrasal verb to appear suddenly A 
lot of new hotels have sprung up along the coast 
recently. 

Spring 'clean UK (UK/US spring ‘cleaning) 
noun [no plural] when you clean a place more 
carefully and using more effort than usual I 
gave the kitchen a spring clean at the weekend. 
espring clean verb |I, T] UK 


spring ‘onion UK (US scallion) noun [C, U] 
FOOD a small onion with a white part at the 
bottom and long, green leaves, which is eaten 
in salads 


sprinkle /'sprinkl/ verb [T] to gently drop small 
pieces of something over a surface Sprinkle 
the cake with sugar before serving. esprinkling 
noun [no plural] a small amount of a powder or 
liquid that has been sprinkled on a surface a 
sprinkling of pepper/snow 

sprinkler /'spryklæ/ noun [C] a piece of garden 
equipment which automatically spreads drops 
of water over grass and plants 


sprint /sprint/ verb [I] SPORT to run very fast for 
a short distance She sprinted along the road to 
the bus stop. esprinter noun [C] someone who 
runs short distances in competitions esprint 
noun [|C] a 100m sprint 


sprocket /'sprokit/ noun [C] DT a device like a 
wheel with small parts sticking out which 
keeps a chain moving on a bicycle or pulls 
film, paper, etc. through a machine 


sprout’ /spravt/ verb [I, T] BIOLOGY If a plant 
sprouts, or if it sprouts something, it begins to 
produce leaves, flowers, etc. The seeds I 
planted are just beginning to sprout. 
sprout up phrasal verb If a large number of 
things sprout up, they suddenly appear or be- 
gin to exist. New buildings are sprouting up all 
over the city. 


sprout? /spraut/ noun [C] 1 FOOD (also brussel 
sprout) a small, green vegetable which is 
round and made of leaves 2 a part of a plant 
that is just beginning to grow 

spruce /spru:s/ verb 
spruce sb/sth up phrasal verb to make some- 
one or something cleaner or more tidy [often 
reflexive] I'd like to spruce myself up a bit before 
we go out. 


sprung /spran/ 1 [PAST PARTICIPLE] past participle 
of spring 2 [PAST TENSE] US past tense of spring 


spun /span/ past tense of spin 


spur" /spa:'/ (also spur on) verb [T] spurring, past 
spurred to encourage someone to do something 
or something to happen Spurred on by his 
fans, he won the next three games easily. 

spur? /spsr/ noun [C] 1 a sharp, pointed piece 
of metal fixed to the boot of someone riding a 
horse 2 on the spur of the moment If you do 
something on the spur of the moment, you do 
it suddenly, without planning it. 

spurious /'spjusrias/ adjective formal false and 
not based on the truth 

spurn /sps:n/ verb |T] formal to not accept 


someone or something He spurned my offer/ 
suggestion. o a spurned lover 
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spurt! /sps:t/ verb 1 |I, T] (also spurt out) If 
something spurts liquid or fire, or if liquid or 
fire spurts from somewhere, it flows out sud- 
denly with force. Blood was spurting out of his 
stomach. 2 spurt ahead/into/past, etc to increase 
your speed, effort, or activity She spurted 
ahead in the final lap. 


spurt? /sps:t/ noun [C] 1 [INCREASE] a sudden, 
short increase in speed, effort, or activity He 
works in short spurts. 2 FLOW] a sudden, pow- 
erful flow of liquid The water came out of the 
tap in spurts. 


sputter /'spato"/ verb [I] to make several quick, 
explosive sounds The car sputtered to a halt. 


Spy’ /spar/ noun [C] someone who secretly tries 
to discover information about a person, coun- 
try, etc 


spy? /spai/ verb 1 [INFORMATION] [I] to secretly try 
to discover information about a person, coun- 
try, etc 2 [sEE] [T] literary to see someone or 
something, often from a distance I spied him 
on the dance floor. 
spy on sb phrasal verb to secretly watch some- 
one He spied on her through the keyhole. 


SQ MEASURES written abbreviation for square in 
measurements an area of 70 sq km (= square 
kilometres) 


squabble /'skwobl/ verb [I] to argue about 
something that is not important They're al- 
ways squabbling over money. esquabble noun 
[c] 

squad /skwod/ noun [C] 1 bomb/drug/fraud, etc 
squad a group of police officers who have spe- 
cial skills to deal with particular problems 
2 death/firing/hit, etc squad a group of people 
who are trained to kill, usually with guns 3 
SPORT a sports team the England rugby squad 


squadron /'skwodren/ noun [C] a group of sol- 
diers, ships, aircraft, etc in a military organi- 
zation a squadron of fighter jets 

squalid /'skwolid/ adjective 1 [DIRTY] very dirty 
and unpleasant squalid conditions 2 [NOT MORAL 
morally bad a squalid affair 


squall /skwo:l/ noun [C] a sudden storm with 
strong winds 


squalor /'skwole'/ noun [U] extremely dirty and 
unpleasant conditions They live in squalor. 


squander /'skwpndæ/ verb [T] to waste time, 
money, etc He squandered all his money on 
alcohol and drugs. 


o«square' /skweo'/ noun [C] 1 [SHAPE] a shape with 
four equal sides and four 90° angles 2See picture 
at shape 2See picture at parallelogram 2 [PLACE] an 
open area with buildings around it, often in 
the centre of a town Trafalgar Square 3 
MATHEMATICS a number that results from mul- 
tiplying a number by itself The square of 3 is 
9. 4 back to square one back to the beginning 
of a long process or piece of work None of the 
applicants were suitable, so we had to go back 
to square one and advertise the job again. >See 
also: fair? and square 


o«square? /skweo'/ adjective 1 having the shape 
of a square a square room o He has broad 
shoulders and a square jaw. 2 square centime- 
tre/metre/mile, etc MEASURES the area of a 
square with sides that are a centimetre/ 


O= Important words to learn 


metre/mile, etc long 3000 square feet of office 
space 3 a square meal a big, healthy meal You 
need three square meals a day. 


square? /skweo'/ verb 2/3/4, etc squared MATHE- 
MATICS 2/3/4, etc multiplied by itself Four 
squared is sixteen. 
square off phrasal verb US to prepare to fight, 
compete, or argue with someone The two 
teams will square off in the finals next Satur- 
day. 
square up phrasal verb UK 1 [FIGHT] to prepare 
to fight, compete, or argue with someone The 
players squared up to each other and started 
shouting. 2 [PAY] informal to pay someone the 
money that you owe them Jf you pay for it now, 
I'll square up with you later. 
square with sth phrasal verb to match or to 
agree with something Her story doesn't quite 
square with the evidence. 


squarely /'skweoli/ adverb directly I looked 
him squarely in the eye. o The report put the 
blame squarely on the police. 


square 'root noun the square root of 16/64/144, 
etc MATHEMATICS the number you multiply by 
itself to get 16/64/144, etc The square root of 
144 is 12. 


squash! /skwo[/ noun 1 SPORT [U] a sport in 
which two people hit a small rubber ball 
against the four walls of a room a game of 
squash o a squash court/racket 2 it's a squash 
UK used to say that there are too many people 
or things in a small space We managed to get 
in but it was a squash. 3 FOOD [U] UK a sweet 
drink that tastes like fruit 4 FOOD (C, U] a fruit 
with hard skin, a soft inside, and large seeds, 
that you cook and eat as a vegetable 


squash? /skw»|/ verb 1 [CRUSH] [T] to crush some- 
thing into a flat shape I stepped on a spider and 
squashed it. 2 [PUSH] |l, T] to push someone or 
something into a small space [often passive] 
The kids were all squashed into the back seat. 


squat! /skwot/ verb [I] squatting, past squatted 
1 [SIT] (also squat down) to bend your legs so 
that you are sitting with your bottom very 
close to the ground He squatted down beside 
me. 2 [LIVE] to live in an empty building without 
the owner’s permission 


squat? /skwot/ adjective short and wide a squat 
little man 


squat? /skwot/ noun [C] a building that people 
are living in without the owner’s permission 


squatter /'skwpto'/ noun [C] someone who lives 
in a building without the owner's permission 


squawk /skwo:k/ verb [I] If a bird squawks, it 
makes a loud, unpleasant noise. esquawk noun 
[c] 

squeak /skwi:k/ verb [I] to make a short, high 
sound His shoes squeaked loudly as he walked. 
esqueak noun |C] 

squeaky /'skwi:ki/ adjective 1 making short, 
high sounds a squeaky voice 2 squeaky clean 
very clean 


squeal /skwi:l/ verb [I] to make a loud, high 
sound, often because of fear or excitement She 
squealed with delight. esqueal noun [C] 
squeals of laughter 
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O= Important words to learn 


squeamish /'skwi:mif/ adjective If you are 
squeamish about something such as blood, 
you find it very unpleasant and it makes you 
feel ill. 


o«squeeze! /skwi:z/ verb 1 [T] to press something 
firmly She squeezed his hand and said good- 
bye. 2 squeeze into/through/past, etc to move 
somewhere where there is very little space 
She squeezed through a narrow gap in the 
wall. 3 squeeze a lemon/orange, etc FOOD to 
press a lemon/orange, etc to get juice from it 
freshly squeezed orange juice 
squeeze sth/sb in phrasal verb to manage to do 
something or see someone when you are very 
busy The doctor will try to squeeze you in this 
afternoon. 

squeeze? /skwi:z/ noun 1 [C] when you press 
something firmly He gave her hand a little 
squeeze. 2 it's a squeeze used to say that there 
are too many people or things in a small space 
We all got in, but it was a tight squeeze. 3 a 
squeeze of lemon/orange, etc a small amount of 
juice from a lemon/orange, etc 

squid /skwid/ noun [C] plural squid a sea crea- 
ture with a long body and ten long arms 

squiggle /'skwigl/ noun [C] informal a short, 
curly line Her signature just looks like a squig- 
gle. 

squint /skwint/ verb [I] to look at something 
with your eyes partly closed She was squint- 
ing at her computer screen. 


squirm /skwa:m/ verb [I] to twist your body be- 
cause you are embarrassed, nervous, etc 


squirrel /'skwi-l/ (9 /'skws:l/ noun [C] a 


stagger 


stability /sta'bilati/ noun [U] when something 
is not likely to change or move political/ 
financial stability >Opposite instability 


stabilize (also UK -ise) /'sterb*laiz/ verb [I, T] If 
you stabilize something, or if something sta- 
bilizes, it stops changing or moving. The econ- 
omy has finally stabilized.  estabilization 
/,steib?lar'zerf?n/ noun [U] 


stable" /'steibl/ adjective 1 not likely 
to change or end suddenly a stable relation- 
ship o The doctor said his condition was 
stable. 2 [OBJECT] fixed or safe and not likely to 
move Be careful! That chair isn't very stable. 
3 [PERSON] mentally calm and not easily upset 
S Opposite unstable 


stable? /'steibl/ noun [C] a building where 
horses are kept 


stack’ /stek/ noun [C] 1 a tidy pile of things a 
stack of books/CDs 2 stacks of sth informal a 
lot of something There are stacks of studies 
linking salt to high blood pressure. 


stack? /stæk/ (also stack up) verb [T] to arrange 
things in a tidy pile Can you help me stack 
these chairs? 


stadium /'steidiom/ noun [C] SPORT a large, 
open area with seats around it, used for play- 
ing and watching sports a football/baseball 
stadium 


ARS taff 


administrative/experienced/extra/full- 
time/senior staff e employ/lay off/train 
staff e join the staff e on the staff 


small animal with a big, fur tail that climbso«staff! /sta:f/ noun [group] the people who work 


trees and eats nuts 


squirt /skwa:t/ verb 1 |I, T] If liquid squirts, it 
comes out suddenly and with force, and if you 
squirt liquid, you make it come out suddenly 
and with force. Water squirted out all over the 
floor. 2 squirt sb with sth to hit someone with 
a liquid 

Sr (also UK Snr) written abbreviation for senior 
(= the older of two men in a family with the 
same name) Joseph Kennedy, Sr. 


St 1 written abbreviation for street (7 a road in 
a town or city that has houses or other build- 


ings) 42 Oxford St 2 RELIGION written abbrevi-oustaget /steida/ noun 1 


ation for saint (= a dead person who has been 
officially respected by the Christian Church 
for living their life in a holy way) St Patrick 


stab’ /stæb/ verb [T] stabbing, past stabbed to 
push a knife into someone He was stabbed sev- 
eral times in the chest. 


Stab? /stæb/ noun [C] 1 the act of pushing a 
knife into someone He had a deep stab wound 
in his neck. 2 a stab of guilt/jealousy/regret, etc 
a sudden, unpleasant emotion She felt a stab 
of guilt. 3 have a stab at sth/doing sth informal 
to try to do something, or to try an activity 
that you have not done before She had a stab 
at solving the problem. 


stabbing /'stebin/ noun [C] when someone 
stabs someone Where were you on the night of 
the stabbing? US o a stabbing death 

'stabbing pain noun [C] HEALTH a sudden, 
strong pain 


for an organization The company has a staff of 
over 500 employees. o Please talk to a member 


of staff. 


Staff? /sta:f/ verb [T] to provide workers for an 
organization [often passive] The charity was 
staffed by volunteers. 


Stag /steg/ noun [C] a male deer 


reach a stage e at [one/some/this/that] stage 
e the closing/early/final stages e a stage in/ 
of sth 


[TIME] [C] a period of de- 
velopment, or a particular time in a process 
an early stage in his career o Our project is in 
its final stages. o I'm not prepared to comment 
at this stage. 2 [THEATRE] [C] the raised area in 
a theatre where actors perform He's on stage 
for most of the play. 3 the stage performances 
in theatres He's written plays for television and 
the stage. 4 set the stage for sth to make some- 
thing possible or likely to happen The meeting 
set the stage for cooperation between the men. 


Stage" /steid5/ verb 1 POLITICS stage a demon- 
stration/protest, etc to organize and take part 
in a public meeting to complain about some- 
thing 2 stage a concert/show, etc to organize 
and produce a performance of music or a play, 
etc They staged a free concert in Central Park. 


stagger /'stægə'/ verb 1 MOVE] [I] to walk as if 
you might fall He staggered drunkenly towards 
the door. 2 [ARRANGE] |T] to arrange events so that 
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staggered 


they do not happen at the same time We stag- 
ger our lunch breaks at work. 


staggered /'stegod/ adjective [never before 
noun] very shocked or surprised J was stag- 
gered at the prices. 


staggering /'stegorip/ adjective very shocking 
and surprising He earns a staggering amount 
of money. 


stagnant /'stegnont/ adjective 1 [NO FLOW] Stag- 
nant water or air does not flow and becomes 
dirty and smells unpleasant. a stagnant pond 
2 ECONOMICS A stagnant economy, society, or 
organization does not develop or grow. 


stagnate /stxg'neit/ @ /'stegneit/ verb [I] to 
stay the same and not grow or develop He 
expects the economy to stagnate and unemploy- 
ment to rise. estagnation /stzg'nerf»n/ noun [U] 


'stag night noun [C] a night when a group of 
men go out just before one of them gets mar- 
ried SCompare hen night 


staid /steid/ adjective serious and old-fashioned 
a staid, middle-aged man 


stain’ /stem/ noun 1 [MARK] [C] a dirty mark on 
something that is difficult to remove a blood/ 
grass stain o a stain on the carpet 2 [PAINT] |C, U] 
a thin, clear paint that you put on wood to 
make it darker wood stain 


stain? /stem/ verb 1 [MARK] |I, T] to leave a dirty 
mark on something which is difficult to re- 
move, or to become dirty in this way That 
wine I spilt has stained my shirt. 2 DT |T] to 
paint a wooden surface with a thin paint in 
order to change its colour She síained the 
bookcase to match the desk. 


stained 'glass noun [U] DT coloured glass that 
is used to make pictures in windows a stained- 
glass window 


stainless steel / steinlos'sti:l/ noun [U] a type 
of steel (= strong metal) that is not damaged 
by water 


stair /steo'/ noun [C] one of the steps in a set of 
steps 


staircase /'steakeis/ noun [C] a set of stairs and 
the structure around them a spiral staircase 


climb/fall down/go down/go up the stairs 
e the bottom of/foot of the stairs e the head 
of/top of the stairs e on the stairs e a flight 
of stairs 


o«stairs /steoz/ noun [plural] a set of steps from 
one level in a building to another £o climb the 
stairs o a flight (= set) of stairs 


stairway /'steower/ noun [C] a set of stairs and 
the structure around them 


Stake" /steik/ noun 1 be at stake If something 
is at stake, it is in a situation where it might 
be lost or damaged. We have to act quickly - 
people's lives are at stake. 2 FINANCE [C] a part 
of a business that you own, or an amount of 
money that you have invested in a business 
He has a 30 percent stake in the company. 3 [C] 
a strong stick with a pointed end that you 
push into the ground a wooden stake 


O= Important words to learn 


stake? /steik/ verb stake alyour claim to say that 
you want something and that you should have 
it 
stake sth on sth phrasal verb to risk some- 
thing on the result of a competition or situa- 
tion He has staked his reputation on the film's 
SUCCESS. 
stake sth out phrasal verb to watch a place in 
order to catch criminals or to see a famous 
person The police are staking out the house 
where the terrorists are hiding. 


stakeholder /'sterk,həvldə'/ noun [C] FINANCE a 
person or group of people who own a share in 
a business 


stakes /steiks/ noun [plural] money or other ad- 
vantages that you may get or lose in a com- 
petition or situation People get very competitive 
because the stakes are so high. 


stalactite /'stzloktait/ noun [C] GEOLOGY a col- 
umn of rock that hangs from the roof of a cave 


stalagmite /'stzlogmait/ noun [C] GEOLOGY a 
column of rock which rises from the floor of a 
cave 


stale /steil/ adjective 1 FOOD old and not fresh 
stale bread o Cake goes stale quickly if it's not 
covered. 2 boring or bored, and not producing 
or feeling excitement or enthusiasm like be- 
fore I'd been too long in the same job and was 
getting stale. 


stalemate /'steilmeit/ noun [C, U] a situation 
in which neither side in an argument can win 
The talks ended in a stalemate. 


stalk’ /sto:k/ verb 1 [T] to follow a person or 
animal closely and secretly, often to try to 
catch or attack them She claimed that the man 
had been stalking her for a month. 2 stalk out/ 
off, etc to walk in an angry or proud way She 
stalked out of the restaurant. 


stalk? /st»:k/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the main stem 
of a plant 


stalker /'sto:kə'/ noun [C] someone who follows 
a person or animal closely and secretly, often 
to try to catch or attack them 


stall" /st5:/ noun [C] 1 [SHOP] mainly UK a small 
shop with an open front or a table from which 
goods are sold a market stall 2 [ROOM] US a 
small area in a room for washing or using the 
toilet a shower stall 


Stall? /sto:/ verb 1 [ENGINE] [I, T] If an engine 
stalls, or if you stall it, it stops working sud- 
denly. The car stalled when I stopped at the 
traffic lights. 2 [STOP] [I] to stop making progress 
The peace talks have stalled over the issue of 
nuclear weapons. 3 [MORE TIME] [T] to intention- 
ally make someone wait or make something 
happen later so that you have more time She 
wanted an answer immediately, but I managed 
to stall her. 


stallion /'stæljən/ noun [C] an adult male horse 


the stalls /stə:1z/ UK (US orchestra) noun [plu- 
ral] the seats on the main floor near the front 
of a theatre or cinema a seat in the stalls 


stalwart /'sto:lwat/ noun [C] someone who sup- 
ports an organization, team, etc in a very loyal 
way estalwart adjective 
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stamen /'stemmon/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the male 
part of a flower that produces pollen See 
picture at flower 


have stamina e build up/improve/increase 
stamina e mental/physical stamina e 
stamina for sth e a test of stamina 


stamina /'stamrmo/ noun [U] HEALTH the physi- 
cal or mental energy that allows you to do 
something for a long time Marathon runners 
need a lot of stamina. 


stammer /'stzms‘/ verb [I] to pause a lot and 
repeat sounds because of a speech problem or 
because you are nervous He blushed and 
began to stammer. estammer noun [C] He has a 
stammer. 


o«stamp' /stzemp/ noun [C] 1 [PAPER] (also postage 
stamp) a small, official piece of paper that you 
buy and stick onto a letter or parcel before you 
post it 2 [MARK] a tool for putting a special ink 
mark on something, or the mark made by it a 
stamp in a passport 3 stamp of approval offi- 
cial, public approval The president has put his 
stamp of approval on the proposal. 


stamp? /stamp/ verb 1 [MARK] [T] to make a mark 
on something with a tool that you put ink on 
and press down She stamped the date on the 
invoice. 2 [FOOT] [I, T] to put your foot down on 
the ground hard and quickly, often to show 
anger "No/" she shouted, stamping her foot. 
See also: rubber-stamp 
stamp sth out phrasal verb to get rid of some- 
thing that is wrong or harmful a campaign to 
stamp out racism 


stampede /stem'pi:d/ noun [C] when a large 
group of animals or people suddenly move in 
an uncontrolled way, often in the same direc- 
tion Gunfire caused a stampede in the market- 
place. estampede verb [I] 


take a stance e change your stance e a hard- 
line/tough stance e a stance against sb/sth 
e sb’s stance on sth 


stance /stzns/ noun [C] 1 [OPINION] an opinion or 
belief about something, especially if you say it 
in public [usually singular] What's their stance 
on nuclear energy? o They are taking a very 
tough stance against drugs. 2 [STAND| formal 
the way that someone stands [usually singular] 
an awkward stance 


o«stand' /stend/ verb past stood 1 [ON FEET] [I] to 
be in a vertical position on your feet We'd been 
standing for hours. 2 [RISE] [I] (also stand up) to 
rise to a vertical position on your feet from 
sitting or lying down / get dizzy if I stand up 
too quickly. o Please stand when the bride ar- 
rives. DSee colour picture Phrasal Verbs on page Cen- 
tre 16 3 stand in line US (UK queue) to wait for 
something as part of a line of people We stood 
in line all afternoon. 4 stand (sth) in/against/by, 
etc sth to be in or to put something in a par- 
ticular place or position His walking stick 
stood by the door. o You'll have to stand the sofa 
on its end to get it through the door. 5 can't 
stand sb/sth informal to hate someone or some- 
thing I can't stand him. |+ doing sth] She can't 
stand doing housework. 6 [ACCEPT] [T] to be able 


to accept or deal with a difficult situation She 
couldn't stand the pressures of the job. 7 stand 
at sth to be at a particular level, amount, 
height, etc Inflation currently stands at 3 per- 
cent. 8 where you stand on sth what your opin- 
ion is about something We asked the senator 
where she stood on gun control. 9 where you 
stand (with sb) what someone thinks about you, 
how they expect you to behave, and how they 
are likely to behave She said she will never 
leave her husband, so now at least I know 
where I stand. 10 [OFFER] [I] If an offer still 
stands, it still exists. You're welcome to visit 
any time - my invitation still stands. 11 as it 
stands as something is now, without changes 
in it The law as it stands is very unclear. 
12 stand trial If someone stands trial, they ap- 
pear in a law court where people decide if they 
are guilty of a crime. £o stand trial for murder 
13 stand to gain/lose sth to be in a situation 
where you can get/lose money or an advan- 
tage He stands to gain a fortune if the company 
is sold. 14 POLITICS [I] UK (US run) to compete 
in an election for an official position £o stand 
for office SSee also: stand your ground’, not have a 
leg to stand on, it stands to reason', stand on your own 
two feet (foot'), stand sb in good stead 

stand about/around pArasal verb to spend 
time standing somewhere and doing very little 
They stood around waiting for the store to open. 
stand aside phrasal verb to leave a job or 
position so that someone else can do it instead 
stand back phrasal verb to move a short dis- 
tance away from something or someone Stand 
back while I light the fire. 

stand by phrasal verb 1 [BE READY] to be ready 
to do something or to help Doctors were stand- 
ing by to treat the injured passengers. 2 
DO NOTHING] to do nothing to prevent something 
unpleasant from happening We can't stand by 
while millions of people starve. 

stand by sb phrasal verb to continue to sup- 
port someone when they are in a difficult 
situation She stood by him throughout his 
troubled career. 

stand by sth phrasal verb If you stand by an 
agreement, decision, etc, you do not change it. 
The government stood by its promise to improve 
education. 

stand down phrasal verb UK to leave a job or 
position so that someone else can do it instead 
He stood down as party leader. 

stand for sth pArasal verb 1 [LETTER] If a letter 
stands for a word, it is used to represent it. 
UFO stands for ‘unidentified flying object’. 2 
SUPPORT] If a group of people stand for a set of 
ideas, they support those ideas. The party 
stands for low taxes and individual freedom. 
3 not stand for sth If you will not stand for 
something, you will not accept a situation or 
someone’s behaviour. He can’t speak to me like 
that - I won't stand for it! 

stand in phrasal verb to do something that 
someone else was going to do because they 
cannot be there She stood in for me when I 
was sick. 

stand out phrasal verb 1 [NOTICE] to be very 
easy to see or notice The bright blue letters 
really stand out on the page. 2 [BETTER] to be 
better than other similar things or people His 
application stood out from all the rest. 
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See also: stick/stand out like a sore thumb: 

stand up phrasal verb If an idea or some in- 
formation stands up, it is proved to be correct. 
stand sb up phrasal verb to fail to meet some- 
one when you said you would He's stood me up 
twice now. 

stand up for sth/sb phrasal verb to support an 
idea or a person who is being criticized [often 
reflexive] Never be afraid to stand up for your- 
self. 


stand? /stend/ noun 1 SHOP] [C] a small shop 
with an open front or a table from which goods 
are sold a hot dog stand © Visit our stand at 
the trade fair. 2 SPORT [C] UK (US stands) a 
structure in a sports ground where people can 
stand or sit to watch an event 3 [FURNITURE] [C] a 
piece of furniture for holding things a music/ 
hat stand 4 the (witness) stand LAW (UK also the 
dock) the place in a law court where people sit 
or stand when they are being asked questions 
The judge asked her to take the stand (= go 
into the witness stand). 5 [OPINION] [C] an opin- 
ion or belief about something, especially if you 
say it in public [usually singular] What's the 
President's stand on gun control? 6 take a 
stand to express your opinion about something 
publicly He refuses to take a stand on this issue. 
7 make a stand to publicly defend something 
or stop something from happening 

standalone /'stændə,ləun/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] COMPUTING a standalone computer 
can operate without any other equipment or 


programs 


come up to standard e below/(not) up to 
standard e set standards e comply with/con- 
form to/meet standards e exacting/high/ 
low/rigorous standards e standards of sth 


ostandard! /'stændəd/ noun [C] 1 [QUALITY] a level 
of quality, especially a level that is acceptable 
a high standard of service o low safety stan- 
dards o His work was below standard (= not 
acceptable). o She sets very high standards 
for herself. 2 [BEHAVIOUR] a level of behaviour, 
especially a level that is acceptable [usually 
plural] high moral standards DSee also: double 
standard 


standard? /'stendod/ adjective usual and not 
special standard procedure/practice 


'standard form noun [U] MATHEMATICS (also 
standard index form) a way of writing a very 
large number with one number before the dec- 
imal point, multiplied by a power of 10. For 
example, 280,000 is 2.8 x 10° 


standardize (also UK -ise) /'staendodaiz/ verb 
[T] to change things so that they are all the 
same I wish someone would standardize cloth- 
ing sizes. estandardization /,stzndodar'zer[?n/ 
noun |U] the standardization of computer terms 

standard of ‘living noun [C] plural standards 
of living SOCIETY, ECONOMICS how much money 
and comfort someone has a high standard of 
living 


O= Important words to learn 


used if needed Police were on standby in case 
there was any trouble after the game. 


stand-in /'stendm/ noun [C] someone who does 
what another person was going to do because 
the other person cannot be there 


standing! /'stzndri/ noun [U] Your standing is 
the opinion that other people have of you. Last 
week's speech has improved the Prime Minis- 
ter's standing in the polls. 


standing? /'stendip/ adjective [always before 
noun] 1 permanent and not only created when 
necessary a standing committee o He has a 
standing invitation to stay at our house. 2 a 
standing joke a situation that a group of people 
often make jokes about The poor quality of his 
work has become a standing joke in the office. 
2See also: long-standing 


‘standing ‘order noun [C] UK FINANCE an in- 
ruction to a bank to pay someone a fixed 
amount of money at regular times from your 
account 


standing o'vation noun [C] when people 
stand while clapping to show that they have 
enjoyed a performance very much She got a 
standing ovation for her speech. 


stand-off UK (US standoff) /'stzendpf/ noun [C] 
when an argument or fight stops for a period 
of time because no one can win or get an 
advantage 


standpoint /'stzendpornt/ noun [C] a particular 
way of thinking about a situation or problem 
to look at something from a political/religious 
standpoint 


standstill /'stzndstil/ noun [no plural] a situa- 
tion in which all movement or activity has 
stopped The traffic came to a standstill in the 
thick fog. 

stand-up /'stendap/ adjective [always before 
noun] A stand-up comedian is someone who 
stands in front of a group of people and tells 
jokes as a performance. stand-up comedy 


stank /stæņk/ past tense of stink 


stanza /'stenza/ noun [C] LITERATURE a group of 
lines of poetry 


stapes /'steipiz/ noun [C usually singular] plural 
stapes ANATOMY one of three very small bones 
that carry sound into the inner ear Compare 
incus, malleus 


staple’ /'steipl/ adjective [always before noun] A 
staple food, product, etc is basic and very 
important. a staple diet of rice and fish 


staple? /'steipl/ noun [C] a small piece of wire 
that you put through pieces of paper to join 
them together estaple verb [T] to join pieces of 
paper together with staples 


stapler /'steiplo'/ noun [C] a piece of equipment 
used for putting staples through paper 


n 


become/make sb a star è a big star è a pop 
star 


standby /'stændbar/ noun [C] plural standbyso«star! /stas/ noun [C] 1 ASTRONOMY a ball of 


1 someone or something extra that is ready to 
be used if needed We kept our old TV as a 
standby in case the new one broke. 2 be on 
standby to be ready to do something or to be 


burning gases that you see as a small point of 
light in the sky at night 2 [FAMOUS PERSON] a fa- 
mous singer, actor, sports person, etc a pop 
star 3 |BEST PERSON] someone in a group of 
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o«start! /sta:t/ verb 1 


O= Important words to learn 


people who is the best at doing something Bag- 
gio is one of our star players. 4 [SHAPE] a shape 
that has five or more points See picture at shape 
5 two-star/three-star, etc used to show how 
good a restaurant or hotel is a five-star hotel 
6 sb's stars/the stars UK informal something 
you read that tells you what will happen to 
you based on the position of the stars in the 
sky My stars said it would be a good month for 
romance. DSee also: co-star, film star, rock star 


star? /sta:/ verb |I, T] starring, past starred If a 
film, play, etc stars someone, or if someone 
stars in a film, play, etc, they are the main 
person in it. a film starring Meg Ryan o Tom 
Hanks starred in ‘Sleepless in Seattle’. DSee 
also: co-star 


starboard /'sta:bad/ noun [U] the right side of 
a ship or aircraft 


starch /sta:t{/ noun 1 CHEMISTRY, FOOD |C, U] a 
substance in foods such as rice, bread, and po- 
tatoes 2 [U] a substance used to make cloth stiff 
estarchy adjective containing a lot of starch 


stardom /'sta:dom/ noun |U] when someone is 
very famous for acting, singing, etc 


stare /ste»/ verb |I] to look at someone or some- 
thing for a long time and not move your eyes 
Sean was staring at me. estare noun |C] 


stark? /sta:k/ adjective 1 [CLEAR] unpleasantly 
clear and obvious His death is a stark warn- 
ing to other people about the dangers of drugs. 
2 stark difference/contrast a total difference 
Jerry is very lazy, in stark contrast to his sister 
who works very hard. 3 PLAIN] with a very plain 
and simple appearance and not very attractive 
a stark, snowy landscape estarkly adverb 


Stark? /sta:k/ adverb stark naked wearing no 
clothes 


starry /'sta:ri/ adjective A starry sky or night 
is one in which you can see a lot of stars. 


'star sign UK (US sign) noun [C] one of the 
twelve signs that are based on star positions 
when you are born, which some people believe 
shows what type of person you are "What star 
sign are you?" "I'm Capricorn." 


BEGIN DOING] [I, T] to begin 
doing something [+ doing sth] He started smok- 
ing when he was eighteen. |+ to do sth] Maria 
started to laugh. o We start work at nine 
0 clock. 2 |BEGIN HAPPENING] (I, T] to begin to hap- 
pen or to make something begin to happen The 
programme starts at seven o'clock. o Police be- 
lieve the fire started in the kitchen. 3 [BUSINESS] |I, 
T] (also start up) If a business, organization, etc 
starts, it begins to exist, and if you start it, you 
make it begin to exist. She started her own 
computer business. o A lot of new restaurants 
have started up in the area. 4 [CAR] |I, T] (also 
start up) If a car or engine starts, it begins to 
Work, and if you start it, you make it begin to 
work. The car won't start. o Start up the 
engine. 5 to start with a [SITUATION] used to talk 
about what a situation was like at the begin- 
ning before it changed J was happy at school 
to start with, but later I hated it. b [List] used 
before saying the first thing in a list of 
things To start with, we need better computers. 
Then we need more training. 6 [MOVE SUDDENLY 
[I] to move suddenly because you are fright- 


starved 


ened or surprised See also: set/start the ball roll- 
ing, get/start off on the wrong foot! 

start (sth) off phrasal verb to begin by doing 
something, or to make something begin by do- 
ing something She started off the meeting with 
the monthly sales report. 

start on sth phrasal verb to begin doing some- 
thing Have you started on your homework yet? 
start out phrasal verb to begin your life or the 
part of your life when you work, in a partic- 
ular way My dad started out as a sales assis- 
tant in a shop. 

start over phrasal verb US to begin something 
again If you make a mistake, you'll have to 
start over. 


a he start e from the start e the start of sth 


o«start? /sta:t/ noun 1 [C] the beginning 


of something [usually singular] Our teacher 
checks who is in class at the start of each day. 
o Ivan has been involved in the project from 
the start. o The meeting got off to a bad start 
(7 began badly). 2 make a start mainly UK to 
begin doing something TIl make a start on 
the washing-up. 3 for a start UK used when you 
are giving the first in a list of reasons or 
things I won't be going - I’ve got too much 
homework for a start. 4 [ADVANTAGE] [C] an ad- 
vantage that you have over someone else 
when you begin something [usually singular] Pm 
grateful for the start I had in life. 5 the start 
SPORT the place where a race begins 6 [SUDDEN 
MOVEMENT] [no plural] a sudden movement that 
you make because you are frightened or sur- 
prised Kate sat up with a start. >See also: false 
start 


starter /'sta:to'/ noun 1 FOOD [C] UK (US appe- 
tizer) something that you eat as the first part 
of a meal 2 SPORT [C] US in sports, a member 
of a team who is involved in a competition 
from the beginning At only 20, he's the team's 
youngest starter. 3 for starters informal used to 
say that something is the first in a list of 
things Try this exercise for starters. >See also: 
non-starter 


starting-point /'sta:tip,pomnt/ noun [C] an 
idea, subject, etc that you use to begin a dis- 
cussion or process 


startle /'sta:tl/ verb [T] to suddenly surprise 
or frighten someone The sound startled me. 
estartled adjective a startled expression 


startling /‘sta:tlm/ adjective making you feel 
very surprised startling news 


start-up /'sta:tap/ adjective [always before noun] 
ECONOMICS, FINANCE relating to starting a busi- 
ness start-up costs 


starve /sta:v/ verb |l, T] HEALTH to become ill or 
die because you do not have enough food, or 
to make someone ill or die because they do not 
have enough food Many people have starved 
to death in parts of Africa. estarvation 
/sta:'verf*n/ noun [U] Children were dying of 
starvation. 

starved /sta:vd/ adjective 1 be starved of sth UK 
(US be starved for sth) to not have enough of 
something that you need very much a child 
starved of love 2 mainly US informal very hun- 
gry 
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o«state' /steit/ noun 1 


starving 


starving /'sta:vin/ adjective 1 HEALTH dying 
because there is not enough food starving 
people 2 informal very hungry I’m absolutely 
starving. 


stash’ /stæf/ (also stash away) verb [T] informal 
to keep a lot of something in a safe, secret 
place His money was stashed away in a cup- 
board. 


stash? /stæf/ noun [C] informal a lot of some-o«station! /'steif»n/ noun [C] 1 


thing that you keep in a safe, secret place He 
had a stash of whisky under the bed. 


CONDITION] [C] the condition 
that something or someone is in the state of 
the economy © The building is in a terrible 
state. 2 in/into a state informal very upset or 
nervous Ben was in a real state before the 
exam. 3 GEOGRAPHY [C] (also State) one of the 
parts that some countries such as the US are 
divided into Washington State o Alaska is 
the largest state in the US. 4 GEOGRAPHY, 
POLITICS [C] a country a union of European 
states >See Common Learner Error at country 5 the 
state POLITICS the government of a country fi- 
nancial help from the state 6 POLITICS state visit/ 
occasion, etc an important visit/occasion, etc 
involving the leader of a government 7 the 
States the United States of America See also: 
police state, welfare state 


state? /steit/ verb [T] to officially say or write 
something [+ (that)] Two medical reports stated 
that he was mentally ill. 


stately /'steitli/ adjective formal and slow a 
stately procession through the streets 


stately 'home noun [C] a big, old house in the 
countryside that people pay to visit in Britain 


up 


issue/make/prepare/release a statement e 
a false/joint/public/sworn statement e a 
statement about/on sth 


o«statement /'steitmont/ noun [C] 1 something 


that someone says or writes officially The pop 
star is expected to make a statement about his 
involvement with drugs. 2 FINANCE (a/so bank 
statement) a piece of paper that shows how 
much money you have put into your bank 
account and how much you have taken out 


statement of ac'count noun [C] FINANCE a 
document that a business sends to regular cus- 
tomers that is a record of what they have 
bought and how much they owe 


state of a'ffairs noun [no plural] a situation a 
sad state of affairs 


state of 'mind noun [C] plural states of mind 
how you are feeling at a particular time £o be 
in a positive state of mind 


state-of-the-art / steitovdi'a:t/ adjective us- 
ing the newest ideas, designs, and materials a 
computer system that uses state-of-the-art 
technology 


state 'school UK (US public school) noun [C] 
EDUCATION a school that is free to go to because 
the government provides the money for it 

statesman /'steitsmon/ noun |C] plural states- 


men POLITICS an important politician, espe- 
cially one who people respect 


O= Important words to learn 


static’ /'stztik/ adjective not moving or chang- 
ing The number of students on the course has 
remained static. 


static? /'stetik/ noun [U] 1 PHYSICS (also static 
electricity) electricity that you get when two 
surfaces rub together 2 [NOISE] noise on a radio 
or television that is caused by electricity in 
the air 


[TRAINS] a building 
where trains stop so that you can get on or off 
them Dad met me at the station. 2 bus station 
(also UK coach station) a building where a bus 
starts or ends its journey 3 [SERVICE] a building 
where a particular service is based (UK) a pet- 
rol station/ (US) a gas station 4 [RADIO/TV] a com- 
pany that broadcasts television or radio 
programmes a classical music station SSee also: 
filling station, fire station, police station, polling 
station, power station, service station 


station or stop? 
Station is used for trains. 


the train/railway station 

the underground/tube station 

Stop or bus stop is used for buses. 

I stood at the bus stop for over half an hour. 
Get off at the third stop. 


A bus station is a place where many buses start or end 
their journeys. 


station? /'steif?n/ verb be stationed at/in, etc If 
someone such as a soldier is stationed some- 
where, they are sent there to work for a period 
of time. US soldiers stationed in Germany 


stationary /'steif»ri/ adjective not moving 
stationary cars 

stationer's /'steifonoz/ noun [C] UK a shop 
where you can buy pens, paper, and other 
things for writing 

stationery /'steif»rri/ noun [U] things that you 
use for writing, such as pens and paper 


station wagon US (UK estate car) noun [C] a 
big car with a large space for bags behind the 
back seat 


En i 
collect/gather statistics e statistics confirm/ 
indicate/reveal/show sth e according to 
statistics e statistics on sth 


statistic /sto'tistik/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
fact in the form of a number that shows infor- 
mation about something [usually plural] Statis- 
tics show that skin cancer is becoming more 
common. estatistical adjective relating to statis- 
tics statistical evidence estatistically adverb 


statistics /sta'tistiks/ noun [U] MATHEMATICS 
the subject that involves collecting and study- 
ing numbers to show information about some- 
thing 

statue /'stetfu:/ noun [C] ART a model that 
looks like a person or animal, usually made 
from stone or metal 


stature /'stætfə/ noun [U] formal 1 [IMPORTANCE] 
the importance that someone has because of 
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O= Important words to learn 


their work a scientist of international stature 
2 [HEIGHT] your height a man of small stature 


status /'steitos/ noun [U] 1 SOCIETY the position 
that you have in relation to other people be- 
cause of your job or social position The pay 
and status of nurses has improved. 2 LAW the 
legal position of someone or something What's 
your marital status (- are you married or 
not)? 


the status quo / steitos'kwoo/ noun formal 
the situation that exists now, without any 
changes They only want to maintain the 
status quo. 


status symbol noun [C] something that some- 
one owns that shows they have a high position 
in society 


statute /'stetfu:t/ noun [C] formal LAW a law or 
rule 


statutory /'stetjotri/ adjective formal LAW 
decided or controlled by law a statutory 
minimum wage 


staunch /sto:nf/ adjective [always before noun] 
very loyal in your support for someone or 
your belief in something a staunch supporter 
of the Communist party 


stave /steiv/ verb 
stave sth off phrasal verb to stop something 
bad from happening now although it may hap- 
pen later He had a bar of chocolate to stave off 
his hunger. 


o«stay' /ste1/ verb 1 [Nor LEAVE] [I] to continue to be 
in a place, job, etc and not leave The weather 
was bad so we stayed at home. o Do you want 
to stay in teaching? 2 |N A STATE] [T] to continue 
to be in a particular state The supermarket 
stays open late. o I was tired and couldn't stay 
awake. 3 MISIT] (I, T] to spend a short period of 
time in a place We stayed in a hotel. o We're 
going to stay with my grandmother. 4 stay put 
informal to continue to be in the same place 
He told me to stay put while he fetched the car. 
>See Common Learner Error at rest 

stay behind phrasal verb to not leave a place 
when other people leave J stayed behind after 
class to speak to the teacher. 

stay in phrasal verb to stay in your home Let's 
stay in tonight and watch a video. 

stay on phrasal verb to continue to be in a 
place, job, or school after other people have 
left I stayed on an extra two years at school. 
stay out phrasal verb to not go home at night, 
or to go home late He stayed out all night. 
stay out of sth phrasal verb to not become in- 
volved in an argument or discussion It’s better 
to stay out of their arguments. 

stay up phrasal verb to go to bed later than 
usual [+ to do sth] She stayed up to watch a film. 


Stay? /stei/ noun [C] a period of time that you 
spend in a place Did you enjoy your stay in 
Tokyo? 


stead /sted/ noun stand sb in good stead to be 
useful to someone in the future The course will 
stand you in good stead. 


steadfast /'stedfa:st/ adjective formal refusing 
to change your beliefs or what you are doing 
He is steadfast in his support for political 
change. esteadfastly adverb 


o«steep! /sti:p/ adjective 1 


steady’ /'stedi/ adjective 1 [GRADUAL] happening 
at a gradual, regular rate steady economic 
growth o He has had a steady flow/stream of 
visitors. 2 [STILL] still and not shaking You need 
steady hands to be a dentist. SOpposite unsteady 
3 NOT CHANGING] not changing She drove at a 
steady speed. 4 steady job/work a job that is 
likely to continue for a long time and pay you 
regular money esteadily adverb esteadiness 
noun [U] 

steady? /'stedi/ verb 1 [T] to make something 
stop shaking or moving He managed to steady 
the plane. 2 steady yourself to stop yourself 
from falling She grabbed hold of the rail to 
steady herself. 

steak /steik/ noun |C, U] FOOD a thick, flat piece 
of meat or fish steak and chips 


o«steal /sti:l/ verb past tense stole, past participle 


stolen 1 |l, T] LAW to take something that does 
not belong to you, without intending to return 
it Burglars broke into the house and stole a 
computer. o stolen cars 2 steal away/in/out, etc 
to move somewhere quietly and secretly 


stealth /stel0/ noun [U] secret, quiet behaviour 
estealthy adjective behaving in a secret, quiet 
way estealthily adverb 


o«steam!' /stiim/ noun 1 [U] PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY 


the gas that water produces when you heat it 
2 let off steam to get rid of your anger, ex- 
citement, etc by being noisy or using a lot of 
energy 3 run out of steam to not have enough 
energy to finish doing something 


steam? /sti:m/ verb 1 FOOD [T] to cook some- 
thing using steam steamed rice 2 [I] to produce 
steam a steaming bowl of soup 
steam (sth) up phrasal verb If glass steams up, 
or if you steam it up, it becomes covered in 
steam. 


steamer /'sti:mo'/ noun [C] 1 FOOD a pan used 
for cooking food using steam 2 [BOAT] a ship 
that uses steam power 


steamy /'sti:mi/ adjective 1 WATER] hot and full 
of steam a steamy kitchen 2 |sEx| sexually excit- 
ing a steamy love story 


stearic acid /sti,erik'zesid/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY 
a substance like wax that is used for making 
candles and for some medicines 


steel" /sti:l/ noun [U] a very strong metal made 
from iron, used for making knives, machines, 
etc DSee also: stainless steel 


Steel? /sti:l/ verb steel yourself to prepare your- 
self to do something difficult or unpleasant He 
was steeling himself for an argument. 


steel 'band noun [C] Music a group of musi- 
cians who play steel drums 


Steel 'drum noun [C] music large oil container 
which has been made into a musical instru- 
ment and is played like a drum 


steely /'sti:li/ adjective [always before noun] very 
strong and determined a steely determina- 
tion to succeed 


SLOPE] A steep slope, 
hill, etc goes up or down very quickly. The hill 
was too steep to cycle up. 2 [CHANGE] A steep 
increase or fall in something is very big and 
quick. a steep rise in prices 3 |PRICE] informal 
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very expensive Hotel prices are steep at $3000step’ /step/ noun [C] 1 


for a room. esteeply adverb Food prices 
have risen steeply. esteepness noun [U] 


steep? /sti:p/ verb be steeped in sth to have a 
lot of something around or to be strongly in- 
fluenced by something The town is steeped in 
history. 


steeple /'sti:pl/ noun [C] a church tower that 
has a point at the top 


steer /stia'/ verb 1 [VEHICLE] [I, T] to control the 
direction of a vehicle I tried to steer the boat 
away from the bank. 2 [T] to influence 
he way a situation develops I managed to 
steer the conversation away from my exam 
results. 3 steer sb into/out of/towards, etc to 
guide someone somewhere, especially by put- 
ing your hand on their back He steered me 
towards the door. DSee also: steer clear? of sb/sth 


steering /'stiorip/ noun |U] the parts of a ve- 
hicle that control its direction 


'steering wheel noun [C] a wheel that you 
urn to control the direction of a vehicle 2See 
colour picture Car at page Centre 7 


vascular bundle 


i E 


phloem cortex 


xylem 


f- - epidermis 


cambium 


Stem: transverse section 


stem!’ /stem/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the long, thin 
part of a plant that the leaves and flowers 
grow on 


stem? /stem/ verb [T] stemming, past stemmed to 
stop something from continuing or increasing 
The new procedures are intended to stem the 
flow of drugs into the country. 
stem from sth phrasal verb to develop as the 
result of something Her problems stem from 
childhood. 


'stem cell noun [C] BIOLOGY a cell, especially 
one taken from a person or animal in a very 
early stage of development, that can develop 
into any other type of cell 


stench /stenf/ noun [C] a very unpleasant smell 
the stench of rotten fruit 


stencil /'stens*l/ noun [C] ART, DT a piece of pa- 
per or plastic with patterns cut into it, that 
you use to paint patterns onto a surface esten- 
cil verb [I, T] UK stencilling, past stencilled, US 
stenciling, past stenciled to use a stencil to paint 
patterns onto a surface 


take steps to do sth a big/important/ 
major step e the first/next step e a step 
towards sth e a step in (doing) sth 


O= Important words to learn 


MOVEMENT] one of the 
movements you make with your feet when you 
walk She took a few steps forward and then 
started to speak. 2 [METHOD] one of the things 
that you do to achieve something This meeting 
is the first step towards a peace agreement. 
o The company has taken steps to improve its 
customer service. 3 [STAIR] one of the surfaces 
that you walk on when you go up or down 
stairs 4 in step (with sb/sth) having the same 
ideas, opinions, etc as other people This time, 
Britain is in step with the rest of Europe. 5 out 
of step (with sb/sth) having different ideas, 
opinions, etc from other people Her views are 
out of step with government policy. 6 be one 
step ahead (of sb) to have done something be- 
fore someone else 7 watch your step a 
IWALKING| used to tell someone to be careful 
about where they are walking b [BEHAVIOUR] to 
be careful about what you say and do 


Step? /step/ verb stepping, past stepped 1 step 
back/forward/over, etc to move somewhere by 
ifting your foot and putting it down in a dif- 
ferent place She stepped carefully over the dog. 
2 step on/in sth to put your foot on or in some- 
thing I accidentally stepped on her foot. 

step down phrasal verb to leave an important 
job He stepped down as manager of the Italian 
team. 

step in phrasal verb to become involved in a 
difficult situation in order to help [+ to do sth] 
A Japanese bank stepped in to provide finan- 
cial help. 

step sth up phrasal verb to increase what you 
are doing to try to achieve something Police 
have stepped up their efforts to find the man. 


stepbrother /'step,braðəæ/ noun [C] not your 
parent's son but the son of the person your 
parent has married 

step-by-step /,stepbar'step/ adjective [always 
before noun] A step-by-step method, plan, etc, 
deals with one thing and then another thing 
in a fixed order. a step-by-step guide to buy- 
ing a house 


'step change noun [C] when a very big change 
happens There is a step change taking place in 
communications technology. 


stepchild /'steptfaild/ noun [C] plural stepchil- 
dren the child of your husband or wife from an 
earlier marriage 


stepdaughter /'step,do:ta/ noun [C] the 
daughter of your husband or wife from an ear- 
lier marriage 


stepfather /'step,fa:da'/ noun [C] the man who 
has married your mother but is not your fa- 
ther 


stepmother /'step,mada'/ noun [C] the woman 
who has married your father but is not your 
mother 


stepping-stone /'stepmstəun/ noun [C] 
1 [METHOD] an event or experience that helps 
you achieve something else Education is a 
stepping-stone to a good job. 2 [STONE] one of 
several stones that you walk on to cross a 
stream 


stepsister /'step,sista'/ noun [C] not your par- 


ent’s daughter but the daughter of the person 
your parent has married 
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O= Important words to learn 


stepson /'stepsan/ noun [C] the son of your 
husband or wife from an earlier marriage 


stereo /'sterio/ noun 1 MUSIC [C] a piece ofo«stick? /stik/ verb past stuck 1 


equipment for playing CDs, listening to the 
radio, etc that has two speakers (- parts 
where sound comes out) a car stereo DSee colour 
picture The Living Room on page Centre 4 2 [SYSTEM 


[U] a system for hearing music, speech, etc 
through two speakers (- parts where sound 
comes out) The concert was broadcast in 
stereo. 


stereo sound 


challenge/fit a stereotype e a negative 
stereotype e a stereotype of sth e a racial 
stereotype 


stereotype’ /'steriootarp/ noun [C] SOCIETY a 
fixed idea that people have about what a par- 
ticular type of person is like, especially an 
idea that is wrong racial stereotypes estere- 
otypical /,steriou'tiprk?l/ adjective having the 
qualities that you expect a particular type of 
person to have a stereotypical student 


stereotype? /'steriootarp/ verb [T] to have a 
fixed idea about what a particular type of per- 
son is like, especially an idea that is wrong 
[often passive] Young people are often stereo- 
typed as being lazy. 


sterile /'sterail/ adjective 1 BIOLOGY, HEALTH 
completely clean and without any bacteria 
a sterile needle 2 BIOLOGY unable to produce 
children 3 not having enough new ideas a ster- 
ile discussion esterility /sto'riloti/ noun [U] 


sterilize (also UK -ise) /'sterlaiz/ verb [T] 1 
BIOLOGY to make something clean and without 
bacteria a sterilized needle 2 HEALTH to perform 
a medical operation on someone to make them 
unable to have children  esterilization 
/,ster*lar'zerf*n/ noun [U] 


sterling /'sts:lip/ noun [U] ECONOMICS British 
money 


stern’ /sts:n/ adjective very serious and with- 
out any humour a stern expression/face 
o stern criticism esternly adverb 


stern? /sts:n/ noun [C] the back part of a ship 


sternum /'sts:nom/ noun [C] plural sternums or 

sterna ANATOMY the long, flat vertical bone in 
he centre of your chest; breastbone See 
picture at rib cage 


steroid /'steroid/ noun [C] HEALTH a drug for 
reating injuries that some people use illegally 
in sport to make their muscles stronger 


stethoscope /'ste0oskoop/ noun [C] HEALTH a 
piece of equipment that a doctor uses to listen 
o your heart and breathing 


stew /stju:/ noun |C, U] FOOD a dish made of 
vegetables and meat cooked together slowly in 
liquid beef/lamb stew estew verb |T] to cook 
ood slowly in liquid stewed fruit 


steward /'stju:od/ noun [C] 1 aman 
who looks after people on an aircraft, boat, or 
rain an air steward 2 [EVENT] someone who 
helps to organize a race or big event 


stewardess /'stju:odis/ noun [C] a woman who 
looks after people on an aircraft, boat, or train 
an air stewardess 


o«stick? /stik/ noun [C] 1 


sth written abbreviation for something esth's 
written abbreviation for something's 


JOIN] [I, T] to be- 
come joined to something else or to make 
something become joined to something else, 
usually with a substance like glue Anne stuck 
a picture of her boyfriend on the wall. o The 
stamp wouldn't stick to the envelope. 2 stick sth 
in/on/under, etc informal to put something 
somewhere Just stick your bag under the table. 
3 stick (sth) in/into/through, etc If something 
sharp sticks into something, it goes into it, 
and if you stick something sharp somewhere, 
you push it into something. She stuck the 
needle into his arm. 4 [NOT MOVE] [I] to become 
fixed in one position and not be able to move 
This drawer has stuck - I can't open it. 5 can't 
stick sb/sth UK informal to not like someone or 
something I can't stick her. DSee also: stick to your 
guns (gun), poke/stick your nose’ into sth, stick/put your 
oar in 
stick around phrasal verb informal to stay 
somewhere for a period of time Stick around 
after the concert and you might meet the band. 
stick at sth phrasal verb to continue trying 
hard to do something difficult I know it's hard 
learning to drive but stick at it. 

stick by sb phrasal verb to continue to support 
someone when they are having problems 
stick out phrasal verb 1 [COME OUT] If part of 
something sticks out, it comes out further 
than the edge or surface. His ears stick out a 
bit. 2 [NOTICEABLE| to be very easy to notice She 
certainly sticks out in a crowd. SSee also: stick/ 
stand out like a sore thumb' 

stick sth out phrasal verb to make part of your 
body come forward from the rest of your body 
The little boy stuck his tongue out. 

stick it out phrasal verb informal to continue 
doing something that is boring, difficult, or 
unpleasant 

stick to sth phrasal verb to continue doing or 
using something and not change to anything 
else I'll stick to lemonade - I'm driving. 

stick together phrasal verb If people stick to- 
gether, they support and help each other. 
stick up phrasal verb to point up above a sur- 
face and not lie flat I can't go out with my hair 
sticking up like this. 

stick up for sb/sth phrasal verb informal to 
support someone or something when they are 
being criticized 

stick with sb/sth phrasal verb to continue 
using someone or doing something and not 
change to anyone or anything else He's a good 
builder - I think we should stick with him. 


WOOD] a long, thin piece 
of wood, usually broken or fallen from a tree 
2 walking/hockey, etc stick SPORT a long, thin 
piece of wood that you use when you are walk- 
ing/playing hockey, etc 3 [PIECE] a long, thin 
piece of something a stick of candy/celery 
>See also: carrot and stick, get (hold of) the wrong end' 
of the stick 


sticker /'stiko/ noun [C] a piece of paper or 
plastic with writing or a picture on it that you 
stick onto a surface a car sticker DSee also: 
bumper sticker 


sticky /'stiki/ adjective 1 [LIKE GLUE] made of or 
covered with a substance that can stick to 
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ostill? /stil/ adverb 1 


other things sticky fingers o sticky tape 
2 [WEATHER] Sticky weather is unpleasantly hot. 
3 a sticky moment/problem/situation, etc in- 
formal a moment/problem/situation, etc that 
is difficult or embarrasses you 


o«stiff' /stif/ adjective 1 [HARD] hard and difficult 
to bend stiff material 2 [NOT MOVING] A door, 
drawer, etc that is stiff does not move as easily 
as it should. 3 HEALTH If a part of your body is 
stiff, it hurts and is difficult to move. I’ve got 
a stiff neck. 4 [SEVERE] very severe or difficult 
stiff competition/opposition o We need 
stiffer penalties for drink driving. 5 [FORMAL 
behaving in a way that is formal and not re- 
laxed 6 [THICK] A stiff substance is thick and 
does not move around easily. Whip the cream 
until it is stiff. 7 stiff drink/whisky/vodka, etc 
FOOD a strong alcoholic drink / need a stiff 
brandy. 8 stiff wind/breeze a wind that is quite 
strong estiffly adverb estiffness noun |U] 


stiff? /stif/ adverb bored/scared/worried, etc stiff 
extremely bored, worried, etc The lecture was 
awful - I was bored stiff. 


stiffen /'stifsn/ verb 1 [BECOME STIFF] |I, T] to be- 
come stiff or to make something become stiff 
2 [STOP MOVING] [I] to suddenly stop moving be- 
cause you are frightened or angry She stiffened 
at the sound of the doorbell. 


stifle /'staifl/ verb [T] to stop something from 
happening or continuing to stifle a sneeze/ 
yawn © Large supermarkets stifle competi- 
tion. 


stifling /'staflip/ adjective extremely hot a 
stifling summer in Rome 


sth carries a stigma e the stigma attached 
to/surrounding sth e sth loses its stigma 
e a social stigma e the stigma of (doing) sth 


stigma /'stigmo/ noun 1 [C, U] SOCIETY when 
people disapprove of something, especially 
when this is unfair There is still a stigma at- 
tached to being mentally ill. 2 BIOLOGY [C] the 
top of the central female part of a flower, 
where pollen is received DSee picture at carpel 
>See picture at flower estigmatize (also UK -ise) 
verb [T] to treat someone or something unfairly 
by disapproving of them [often passive] Unmar- 
ried mothers are stigmatized by society. 


stiletto /sti'letau/ noun [C] a shoe with a very 
high, pointed heel (= part at the bottom and 
back of a shoe) a pair of stilettos 


CONTINUING] used to say that 
something is continuing to happen now or 
hat someone is continuing to do something 
now He's still here if you want to speak to him. 
o Do you still play basketball? 2 [POSSIBLE] used 
o say that something continues to be possible 
We could still catch the train if we leave now. 
3 [EMPHASIS] used to emphasize that you did not 
expect something to happen because some- 
hing else makes it surprising He didn't do 
much work but still came top of the class. o The 
weather was terrible. Still, we had a good hol- 
iday. 4 hetter/harder/worse, etc still better/ 
harder/worse, etc than something else 


o«still? /stil/ adjective 1 stand/stay/sit, etc still to 
stand, stay, sit, etc without moving Sit still so 


O= Important words to learn 


I can brush your hair. 2 A still place is calm 
and quiet. It was night and the whole village 
was still. 3 FOOD UK A still drink does not 
have any bubbles in it. estillness noun [U] 


still? /st/ noun [C] a photograph from one 
moment in a film 


stillborn /;st'bon/ (9 /'stilbo:m/ adjective 
HEALTH born dead a stillborn baby 

stilt /stilt/ noun [C] 1 one of two long 
poles that you can stand on and use to walk 
above the ground [usually plural] a clown on 
stilts 2 [BUILDING] one of several poles that sup- 
port a building above the ground [usually plural] 
a house on stilts 


stilted /'stiltid/ adjective talking or writing in 
a formal way that does not sound natural a 
stilted conversation 


stimulant /'stimjolont/ noun [C] HEALTH a drug 
that makes you feel more active and awake 
Coffee contains caffeine which is a stimulant. 


stimulate /'stimjoleit/ verb [T] 1 [MAKE HAPPEN] to 


make something happen or develop more It 

stimulates the production of red blood cells. 

2 [EXCITED] to make someone feel interested and 

excited Colourful pictures can stimulate a 

child. estimulation /,stimjo'lerf*n/ noun [U] 
stimulating /'stimjoleitip/. adjective interest- 
ing and making you think a stimulating dis- 
cussion 


act as/provide a stimulus e a stimulus for/ 
to sth 


stimulus /'stimjolos/ noun |C, U] plural stimuli 
/'stimjela/ something that makes something 
else happen, grow, or develop more The report 
provided the stimulus for more studies. 


sting! /stip/ verb past stung 1 HEALTH [T] If an 
insect, plant, etc stings you, it causes pain by 
putting poison into your skin. He was stung by 
a wasp. 2 HEALTH |I, T] If your eyes, skin, etc 
sting, or if something makes them sting, you 
feel a sudden, burning pain. That shampoo re- 
ally made my eyes sting. 3 [T] to upset someone 
[often passive] She was clearly stung by his 
criticism. 

sting? /stin/ noun 1 HEALTH [C] a painful wound 
that you get when an insect, plant, etc puts 
poison into your skin a wasp/bee sting 2 
HEALTH [no plural] a sudden, burning pain in 
your eyes, skin, etc 3 [no plural] the feeling of 
being upset by something the sting of defeat 

stingy /'stindsi/ adjective informal not gener- 
ous He's too stingy to buy any drinks. 

stink’ /stink/ verb |l] past stank, also US stunk, 
past participle stunk 1 [SMELL] to smell very bad 
The kitchen stinks of fish. 2 |BAD| informal to 
be very bad and dishonest Jf you ask me, the 
whole affair stinks. 


stink? /stiyk/ noun 1 make/cause/create, etc a 
stink informal to complain about something in 
a forceful way 2 [no plural] a very bad smell 


stint /stint/ noun [C] a period of time spent 
doing something He had a two-year stint as a 
teacher in Spain. 


stipulate /'stipjoleit/ verb [T] formal to say 
exactly what must be done [+ (that)] The rules 
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O= Important words to learn 


stipulate that smoking is not allowed. estipula- 
tion /,stipjo'lerf»n/ noun [C] 


ostir’ /star/ verb stirring, past stirred 1 FOOD [T] 
to mix food or liquid by moving a spoon round 
and round in it Stir the mixture until it is 
smooth. 2 [MOVE] |I, T] to move slightly or make 
someone move slightly The baby stirred in its 
sleep. 3 [FEEL] [T] to make someone feel a strong 
emotion The case has stirred great anger 
among the public. 

stir sth up phrasal verb 1 [ARGUE] to cause ar- 
guments or bad feelings between people, often 
intentionally I think she just likes to stir up 
trouble. 2 |REMEMBER| If something stirs up 
memories, it makes you remember events in 
the past. The photographs stirred up some 
painful memories. 


Stir? /sts:/ noun 1 cause/create a stir to make 
people excited or surprised Her new book has 
caused quite a stir. 2 FOOD [no plural] when you 
mix food or liquid with a spoon Could you give 
the soup a stir? 


stir-fry /'sts:,frai/ verb [T] FOOD to fry small 
pieces of vegetable, meat, etc very quickly 
while mixing them around estir-fry noun [C] 


stirring /'sts:rm/ adjective making people feel 
excitement or other strong emotions a stir- 
ring performance/speech 


stirrup /'stirop/ noun [C] SPORT one of the two 
metal parts that support your feet when you 
are riding a horse 


stitch’ /sutf/ noun 1 DT [C] a short line of 
hread that is sewn through a piece of material 
2 HEALTH [C] one of the small pieces of thread 
hat is used to sew together a cut She needed 
50 stitches in her head. 3 DT [C] one of the small 
circles of wool that you make when you are 
knitting (= making something from wool) 4 
HEALTH [no plural] a sudden pain that you get in 
he side of your body when you exercise too 
much fo get a stitch 5 in stitches laughing a lot 
He had the whole audience in stitches. 


stitch? /stit{/ verb |l, T] DT to sew two things 
ogether or to repair something by sewing J 
need to get my shoes stitched. 

stitch sth up phrasal verb to sew together the 
wo parts of something that have come apart 
The nurse stitched up my finger. 


stock! /stok/ noun 1 SHOP] [U] all the goods that 

are available in a shop We're expecting some 

new stock in this afternoon. 2 be in stock/out of 

stock to be available/not available in a shop 
3 [SUPPLY] [C] a supply of something that is ready 
to be used [usually plural] stocks of food/weapons 
4 ECONOMICS, FINANCE [C, U] the value of a com- 
pany, or a share in its value £o buy/sell stock 
o falling/rising stock prices 5 FOOD [U] a liq- 
uid made by boiling meat, bones, or vegetables 
and used to make soups, sauces, etc chicken/ 
vegetable stock 6 take stock (of sth) to think 
carefully about a situation before making a de- 
cision See also: laughing stock 


stock? /stok/ verb [T] to have something avail- 
able for people to buy They stock a wide range 
of books and magazines. 
stock up phrasal verb to buy a lot of something 
We'd better stock up on food for the holiday. 


stock? /stok/ adjective stock answerlphrase, etc 
an answer/phrase, etc that is always used and 
so is not really useful 


'stock account noun [C] FINANCE a record that 
a business makes, usually at the end of each 
year, of the value of its stock (= products it has 
not yet sold) 


stockbroker /'stok,brauka'/ noun [C] ECONOM- 
ICS someone whose job is to buy and sell stocks 
and shares in companies for other people 


Istock control noun [U] ECONOMICS the system 
of making certain that new supplies are or- 
dered for a business and that goods have not 
been stolen 


the 'stock exchange (also the 'stock market) 
noun 1 ECONOMICS the place where stocks 
and shares in companies are bought and sold 
2 ECONOMICS the value of stocks and shares 
being bought and sold 


stocking /'stoki/ noun [C] a very thin piece of 
clothing that covers a woman's foot and leg 
a pair of stockings 

stockpile /'stpkpail/ verb [T] to collect a lot of 
something, usually so that it can be used in 
the future £o stockpile food estockpile noun [C] 
a stockpile of weapons 


stockturn /'stokts:n/ noun [U] FINANCE a meas- 
urement of how fast a business is selling its 
goods 

stocky /'stoki/ adjective having a wide, strong, 
body a short, stocky man 


Stoic /'stouik/ adjective formal dealing with 
pain, problems, etc, but never complaining 
estoically adverb estoicism /'stooisizzm/ noun 
[u] 

stole /stoul/ past tense of steal 

stolen /'stouln/ past participle of steal 


stolid /'stolid/ adjective calm and not showing 
emotion or excitement 

stoma /'stoomo/ noun |C] plural stomata BIO- 
LOGY one of the many very small holes in the 
surface of a leaf or stem of a plant through 
which gases pass in and out See picture at leaf 
S See picture at photosynthesis 


o«stomach!' /'stamok/ noun [C] plural stomachs 1 


ANATOMY the organ inside your body where 
food goes after it has been eaten and where it 
starts to be digested See picture at alimentary 
canal 2 ANATOMY the front part of your body 
just below your chest See colour picture The Body 
on page Centre 13 3 have no stomach for sth to not 
feel brave enough to do something unpleasant 
S See also: have butterflies (butterfly) (in your stomach) 


stomach? /'stamok/ verb informal can't stom- 
ach sth to be unable to deal with, watch, etc 
something unpleasant I can't stomach horror 
movies. 


'stomach ache noun [C, U] HEALTH pain in 
your stomach I’ve got terrible stomach ache. 
stomp /stomp/ verb [I] to put your foot down on 
the ground hard and quickly, or to walk with 
heavy steps, usually because you are angry He 

stomped off to his room. 


o«stone" /stoun/ noun 1 GEOLOGY [U] a hard, nat- 


ural substance that is found in the ground a 
stone wall 2 GEOLOGY [C] a small rock or piece 
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of rock 3 GEOLOGY [C] a hard, valuable sub- 
stance that is often used in jewellery precious 
stones 4 MEASURES [C] plural stone UK a unit 
for measuring weight, equal to 6.35 kilograms 
or 14 pounds / gained two stone when I was 
pregnant. DSee Extra help page Numbers and meas- 
urements on page Centre 24. 5 BIOLOGY [C] the hard 
seed that is at the centre of some fruits a 
cherry stone SSee also: stepping-stone 


stone? /stoon/ verb [T] to kill or hurt someone 
by throwing stones (- small rocks) at them, 
usually as a punishment [often passive] Two 
men were stoned to death by the crowd. 


stoned /stound/ adjective informal 1 HEALTH 
relaxed or excited because of the effect of 
drugs 2 drunk 

stonemason /'stoun,meis»n/ noun [C] someone 
who makes things from stone 


stony /'steuni/ adjective 1 GEOLOGY coveredo«stop? /stop/ noun [C] 1 


with or containing stones (- small rocks) a 
stony path/road 2 not friendly, usually be- 
cause you are angry a stony silence 


stood /stud/ past of stand 


Stool /stu:l/ noun [C] a seat that does not have 
a back or arms a piano/ bar stool 


stoop’ /stu:p/ verb [I] to bend the top half of 
your body forward and down He stooped to 
pick up the letter. 
stoop to sth/doing sth phrasal verb to do 
something bad that will give you an advantage 
I can't believe he would stoop to blackmail. 


stoop? /stu:p/ noun 1 [BODY] [no plural] when the 
upper part of your body is bent forwards He 
has a slight stoop. 2 [STEPS] [C] US a raised area 
in front of the door of a house, with steps lead- 
ing up to it 
o«Stop' /stpp/ verb stopping, past stopped 1 [FINISH 
(Il, T] to finish doing something that you were 
doing [+ doing sth] Stop laughing - it's not 
funny. o He started to say something and then 
stopped. o I'm trying to work but I keep having 
to stop to answer the phone (= stop so that I 
can answer the telephone). 2 [FOR A SHORT TIME 
[I] to stop a journey or an activity for a short 
time He stopped at a pub for lunch. 3 [NOT 
OPERATE] (I, T] to not continue to operate, or to 
make something not continue to operate My 
watch has stopped. o Can you stop the video for 
a minute? 4 |FINISH MOVING] [I, T] to not move any 
more, or make someone or something not 
move any more A car stopped outside the 
house. o I stopped someone in the street to ask 
for directions. 5 [BUS/TRAIN] [I] If a bus, train, etc 
stops at a particular place, it pauses at that 
place so that people can get on and off. Does 
this train stop at Cambridge? 6 [END] [T] to make 
something end We must find a way to stop the 
war. 7 [PREVENT] [T] to prevent something from 
happening or someone from doing something 
[+ from + doing sth] Health workers are trying 
to stop the disease from spreading. 8 Stop it/ 
that! used to tell someone to finish doing some- 


o«store! /sto:/ noun [|C] 1 


O= Important words to learn 


place for a short time Jf you're passing our 
house, why don't you stop by sometime? 

stop off phrasal verb to visit a place for a 
short time when you are going somewhere 
else We stopped off in Paris for a couple of days 
before heading south 


stop doing something or stop to do some- 
thing? 

Stop doing something means 'not continue with an 
activity’. 

Suddenly, everyone stopped talking. 
Suddenly.-everyone-stepped-to-talk. 


Stop to do something means 'stop one activity so that 
you can do something else’. 


We stopped to look at the map. 


BUS/TRAIN] a place where 
a bus or train stops so that people can get on 
or off We need to get off at the next stop. >See 
Common Learner Error at station 2 put a stop to sth 
to end something unpleasant We must put a 
stop to the violence. 3 [JOURNEY] a place where 
you stop on a journey, or the time that you 
spend there We had an overnight stop in 
Singapore. 4 come to a stop to stop moving The 
car came to a stop in front of an old cottage. 
5 pull out all the stops to do everything you 
can to make something succeed See also: bus 
stop, full stop 


stoplight /'stoplait/ noun [C] US a set of red, 
green, and yellow lights that is used to stop 
and start traffic 


stopover /'stppoovo/ noun [C] a short stop 
between parts of a journey, especially a plane 
journey 


stoppage /'stopid3/ noun [C] POLITICS when 
people stop working because they are angry 
about something their employers have done 


stopwatch /'stopwots/ noun [C] a watch that 
can measure exactly how long it takes to do 
something and is often used in sports activi- 
ties 

storage /'sto:rid3/ noun [U] 1 when you put 
things in a safe place until they are needed We 
had to put our furniture into storage. 2 
COMPUTING the amount of space a computer 
has for keeping information 


SHOP] mainly US a shop 
a book store o She works at a men's clothing 
Store. 2See Common Learner Error at shop 2 [SUPPLY] 
a supply of something that you are keeping to 
use later a store of grain 3 be in store (for sb) 
If something is in store for you, it will happen 
to you in the future. There's a surprise in store 
for you! 4 set great store by sth UK to believe 
that something is very important Martina sets 
great store by physical strength and fitness. 
See also: chain store, convenience store, depart- 
ment store, liquor store 


thing, usually something annoying 9 stop ao~store? /sto:/ verb [T] 1 KEEP SOMETHING] (also store 


cheque FINANCE UK (US stop a check) to prevent 
money from being paid from a cheque (= a 
piece of paper that you sign to pay for things) 
S See also: stop at nothing, stop the rot? 

stop by (sth) phrasal verb to visit a person or 


away) to put something somewhere and not 
use it until you need it We have a lot of old 
clothes stored in the attic. 2 COMPUTING to keep 
information on a computer All the data is 
stored on diskettes. 
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o«storm?! /sto:m/ noun [C] 1 S 
with a lot of rain, snow, wind, etc a snow/o«straight'! /streit/ adjective 1 


O= Important words to learn 


‘stored 'energy noun [U] PHYSICS in physics, 
the energy stored by something; potential 
energy 


storeroom /'sto:rru:m/ noun [C] a room where 
goods are kept until they are needed 

storey UK (US story) /'sto:ri/ noun [C] a level of 
a building a three-storey house 

stork /sto:k/ noun [C] a large, white bird with 


very long legs which walks around in water to 
find its food 


an approaching/gathering storm e a fierce/ 
severe/violent storm e a storm breaks e a 
storm abates/passes 


very bad weather 


thunder storm 2 a storm of controversy/protest, 
etc a strong, negative reaction to something 
that has been said or done 


storm? /sto:m/ verb 1 [T] to attack a building, 
town, etc, using violence Armed police stormed 
the embassy and arrested hundreds of protest- 
ers. 2 storm into/out of, etc to enter or leave a 
place in a very noisy way because you are 
angry He stormed out of the meeting. 


'storm surge noun [C] GEOGRAPHY when a lot 
of water is pushed from the sea onto the land, 
usually caused by a hurricane (= a violent 
storm with very strong winds) 


stormy /'sto:mi/ adjective 1 [WEATHER] If it is 
stormy, the weather is bad with a lot of wind 
and rain. a stormy night o stormy seas 


2 A stormy relationship or situation 
involves a lot of anger and arguments. a 
stormy relationship © a stormy meeting/de- 
bate 


read/listen to a story e tell sb a story ea 
story about/of sth 


o«story /'sto:ri/ noun [C] 1 LITERATURE a descrip- 


tion of a series of real or imaginary events 
which is intended to entertain people a hor- 
ror/detective story o the story of the revolution 
o Tell us a story, Mum. o She reads stories 
to the children every night. 2 [REPORT| a report in 
a newspaper, magazine, or news programme 
Today's main story is the hurricane in Texas. 
3 [EXPLANATION] an explanation of why some- 
thing happened, which may not be true Did he 
tell you the same story about why he was late? 
4 [BUILDING] US spelling of storey 


stout! /staot/ adjective 1 [FAT] quite fat a short, 
stout man 2 [STRONG] If shoes or other objects 
are stout, they are strong and thick. 


stout? /staut/ noun [C, U] FOOD a very dark beer 


stove /stauv/ noun [C] 1 FOOD a piece of equip- 
ment that you cook on I’ve left some soup on 
the stove for you. DSee colour picture The Kitchen 
on page Centre 2 2 [HEATING] a piece of equipment 
that burns coal, gas, wood, etc and is used for 
heating a room 


stow /stoo/ (also stow away) verb [T] to put 
something in a particular place until it is 
needed Our camping equipment is stowed 
away in the loft. 


o«straight? /streit/ adverb 1 


strain 


stowaway /'stova,we1/ noun [C] someone who 
hides on a ship or aircraft so that they can 
travel without paying 


straddle /'stredl/ verb [T] 1 [SiT] to sit or stand 
with one leg on either side of something He 
straddled the chair. 2 [ON BOTH SIDES] to be on 
both sides of a place Niagara Falls straddles 
the Canadian border. 


straggle /'stregl/ verb [I] 1 [MOVE SLOWLY] to 
move more slowly than other members of a 
group Some runners are straggling a long way 
behind. 2 [GROW] to grow or spread out in an 
untidy way I could see a line of straggling 
bushes. 


straggly /'stregli/ adjective growing or spread- 

ing out in an untidy way a straggly beard 
NOT CURVED] not 
curved or bent a straight road o straight hair 
2 [LEVEL] in a position that is level or vertical 
That shelf's not straight. 3 [N_A SERIES] [always 
before noun] one after another They've won five 
straight games so far. 4 |HONEST| honest a 
straight answer 5 FOOD An alcoholic drink 
that is straight is not mixed with water, ice, 
etc. 6 get sth straight to make sure that you 
completely understand a situation Let me get 
this straight - am I paying for this? 7 NOT 
HOMOSEXUAL] informal not homosexual 2See also: 
keep a straight face' 


DIRECTION] in a 
straight line It’s straight ahead. o He was 
looking straight at me. 2 [IMMEDIATELY] immedi- 
ately I went straight back to sleep. 3 sit up/stand 
up straight to sit or stand with your body ver- 
tical 4 not think straight If you cannot think 
straight, you are not thinking clearly about 
something. I was so tired, I couldn’t think 
straight. 5 tell sb straight (out) to tell someone 
the truth in a clear way I told him straight that 
he wasn’t getting a pay increase. 6 straight 
away immediately Go there straight away. 


‘straight ‘angle noun [C] MATHEMATICS an 
angle of 180 degrees 


straighten /'strei?n/. verb |l, T] to become 
straight or to make something straight 
straighten sth out phrasal verb to successfully 
deal with a problem or a confusing situation 
We need to straighten a few things out. 
straighten sth up phrasal verb to make a place 
tidy Could you straighten up your room? 
straighten up phrasal verb to stand so that 
your back is straight 


Straightforward / strert'fo:wəd/ adjective 
EASY| easy to do or understand The task 
n fairly straightforward. 2 [HONEST] saying 


clearly and honestly what you think She's very 
straightforward. 


feel the strain e be under strain e the strain 
of doing sth 


strain’ /strem/ noun 1 [FEELING] [C, U] when you 
feel worried and nervous about something The 
strain of the last few months had exhausted 
her. 2 put a strain on sb/sth to cause problems 
for someone or to make a situation difficult 
Children put tremendous strains on a mar- 
riage. 3 HEALTH (C, U] an injury to part of your 
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strain 


body that is caused by using it too much back 
strain 4 [STRETCH] [U] when something is pulled 
or stretched too tightly The rope broke under 
the strain. 5 BIOLOGY [C] a type of disease or 
plant a new strain of virus 


Strain? /strein/ verb 1 [TRY HARD] |I, T] to try hard 
to do something, usually to see or hear some- 
thing [+ to do sth] J had to strain to hear the 
music. 2 HEALTH [T] to injure part of your body 
by using it too much I think I’ve strained a 
muscle. 3 |CAUSE PROBLEMS] [T] to cause problems 
for a situation or relationship Te incident has 
strained relations between the two countries. 
4 MONEY] [T] to cause too much of something to 
be used, especially money The war is straining 
the defence budget. 5 FOOD [T] to separate solids 
from a liquid by pouring the mixture into a 
container with small holes in it Strain the 
sauce to remove the seeds and skins. 


strained /streind/ adjective 1 [NOT RELAXED] show- 
ing that someone is nervous or anxious We 
had a rather strained conversation. 2 |DIFFI- 
CULT] If a relationship is strained, problems are 
spoiling that relationship. Relations are still 
strained between the two countries. 0 They 
have a rather strained relationship. 

Strait /streit/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a narrow 
area of sea that connects two large areas of sea 
[usually plural] the straits of Florida 

strait-jacket /'streit,d3ekit/ noun [C] a special 
jacket used for mentally ill people that pre- 
vents them from moving their arms 


strand /strend/ noun |C] 1 [THREAD] a thin piece 
of hair, thread, rope, etc She tucked a strand 
of hair behind her ear. 2 one part 
of a story, situation, idea, etc There are a num- 
ber of different strands to the plot. 


stranded /'strendid/ adjective unable to leave 
a place We were stranded at the airport for ten 
hours. 


Other ways of saying 'strange' are odd, 
bizarre, and weird: / always thought there 
was something a bit odd about her. e I had 
a really bizarre/weird dream last night. 


If something is strange because it is not 
what you usually expect, you can use the 
adjectives curious, funny, or peculiar: 
This lemonade tastes funny. e The chicken 
had a peculiar smell. e A curious thing 
happened to me yesterday. 


If someone always behaves strangely, you 
might describe them as eccentric: The 
whole family are eccentric. 


o«strange /stremd3/ adjective 1 [UNEXPECTED] If 
something is strange, it is surprising because 
it is unusual or unexpected. [+ (that)) It’s 
strange that she hasn't called. o It's midnight 
and he's still at work - that's strange. o What 
a strange-looking man. 2 |NOT FAMILIAR] A 
strange person or place is one that you are not 
familiar with. J was stuck in a strange town 
with no money. estrangely adverb She's been 
behaving very strangely (= in an unusual way) 
recently. 


stranger /'stremd3a'/ noun [C] 1 someone you 
have never met before J can't just walk up to 
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a complete stranger and start speaking to them. 
2 he no stranger to sth to have a lot of experi- 
ence of something He's no stranger to hard 
work himself. 


strangle /'strzngl/ verb [T] 1 KIEL] to kill some- 
one by pressing their throat with your hands, 
a rope, wire, etc [often passive) Police believe the 
victim was strangled. 2 [PREVENT] to prevent 
something from developing High-level corrup- 
tion is strangling the economy. 


stranglehold /'stræņglhəvld/ noun [no plural] a 
position of complete control that prevents 
something from developing Two major com- 
panies have a stranglehold on the market. 


strap /strep/ noun [C] a narrow piece of mate- 
rial used to fasten two things together or to 
carry something a watch strap o a bra strap 
o I want a bag with a shoulder strap. estrap 
verb |T] strapping, past strapped to fasten some- 
thing using a strap 

strategic /stra'ti:d3ik/ adjective 1 [PLAN] helping 
to achieve a plan, usually in business or poli- 
tics strategic planning 2 |WAR] related to fight- 
ing a war strategic weapons 3 [POSITION] If 


something is in a strategic position, it is ina 
useful place for achieving something. estra- 
tegically adverb 


adopt/develop/have a strategy e a strategy 
for doing sth e the strategy of doing sth e an 
economic strategy e a long-term/short-term 
strategy € a sales strategy 


strategy /'stratodsi/ noun 1 [PLAN] [C] a plan 
that you use to achieve something a an eco- 
nomic strategy o a long-term strategy 2 [ACT] 
[U] the act of planning how to achieve some- 
thing a military strategy 


the stratosphere /'stratosfior/ noun [no plu- 
ral] GEOGRAPHY the layer of gases surrounding 
the Earth at a height of between 15 and 50 kil- 
ometres, above the troposphere and below the 
mesosphere 


Stratus /'streitos/ noun GEOGRAPHY a type of 
flat grey cloud found at the lowest level 


Straw /stro:/ noun 1 FARMING [U] the long, dried 
stems of plants such as wheat (- plant for 
grain), often given to animals for sleeping on 
and eating a straw hat 2 [C] a thin plastic or 
paper tube that you use for drinking through 
3 the final/last straw the last in a series of un- 
pleasant events which finally makes you stop 
accepting a bad situation Last week he came 
home drunk at five in the morning, and that 
was the last straw. 


strawberry /'stro:beri/ noun [C] FOOD a small, 
red fruit with a green leaf at the top and small, 
brown seeds on its surface 


stray’ /strei/ verb [I] 1 [MOVE AWAY] to move away 
from the place where you should be, without 
intending to I suddenly realized that I had 
strayed far from the village. 2 [CHANGE 
THOUGHTS] to start thinking or talking about a 
different subject from the one you should be 
giving attention to We seem to have strayed 
from the original subject. 


stray? /strei/ adjective [always before noun] 
1 [LosT] A stray animal is lost or has no home. 
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a stray dog 2 [SEPARATED] A stray piece of some-o«strength /streg0/ noun 1 


thing has become separated from the main 
part. a stray hair 


Stray? /stre1/ noun [C] an animal that is lost or 


has no home 


streak? /stri:k/ noun [C] 1 [MARK] a thin line or 
mark She has a streak of white hair. 2 [QUALITY 
a quality in someone's character, especially a 
bad one Tom has a mean/ruthless streak. 3a 
winning/losing streak a period of always win- 
ning/losing a game I’m on a winning streak. 


streak? /strik/ verb 1 streak across/down/ 
through, etc to move quickly The plane 
streaked across the sky. 2 be streaked with sth 
to have thin lines of a different colour His 
dark hair was lightly streaked with grey. 


stream’ /stri:m/ noun [C] 1 GEOGRAPHY a small 
river 2 a stream of sth a a line of people or 
vehicles moving in the same direction a con- 
stant stream of traffic b a large number of 
similar things that happen or appear one after 
another He has produced a steady stream of 
books. c a moving line of liquid, gas, smoke, 
etc A stream of smoke was coming from the 
chimney. 


stream? /stri:m/ verb 1 stream down/in/through, 
etc to move or flow continuously in one direc- 
tion Tears were streaming down her face. 2 
INTERNET [T] to listen to or watch something on 
a computer directly from the Internet 


streamer /'stri:ma'/ noun [C] a long, narrow 
piece of coloured paper that you use to deco- 
rate a room or place for a party 


streamline /'strixmlain/ verb |T] 1 
to make an organization or process simpler 
and more effective We need to streamline our 
production procedures. 2 |GIVE SHAPE] to give a 
vehicle a smooth shape so that it moves easily 
through air or water 


ostreet /stritt/ noun [C] 1 a road in a town or 


city that has houses or other buildings We live 
on the same street. o a street map 2 the man/ 
person, etc in the street a typical, ordinary 
person 3 be right up sb's street UK informal 
(US be right up sb's alley) to be exactly the type 
of thing that someone knows about or likes to 
do I’ve got a little job here which should be 
right up your street. 4 be streets ahead (of sb/ 
sth) UK to be much better or more advanced 
than someone or something else American 
film companies are streets ahead of their Eur- 
opean rivals. See also: high street, Wall Street 


streetcar /'stri:tka:/ US (UK/US tram) noun |C] 
an electric vehicle for carrying passengers, 
mostly in cities, which runs along metal 
tracks in the road 


street light (also 'street lamp) noun [C] a light 
on a tall post next to a street 


streetwise /'strittwarz/ (US also street-smart) 
adjective Someone who is streetwise knows 
how to manage dangerous or difficult situa- 
tions in big towns or cities. 


 full/great/ superhuman strength e draw/ 
have/muster/regain/sap strength 


o«stretch’ /stretfj/ verb 1 


stretch 
STRONG] [U] when 
someone or something is strong upper-body 


strength o A good boxer needs skill as well as 
strength. 2 [INFLUENCE] [U] the power or influence 
that an organization, country, etc has eco- 
nomic strength 3 [BEING BRAVE] [U] when you are 
brave or determined in difficult situations 7 
think she showed great strength of character. 
4 [coop QUALITIES] [C] a good quality or ability 
that makes someone or something effective We 
all have our strengths and weaknesses. o The 
great strength of this arrangement is its sim- 
plicity. 5 [STRONG FEELING] [U] how strong a feeling 
or opinion is There is great strength of feel- 
ing against tax increases. 6 ECONOMICS [U] the 
value of a country's money The strength of the 
dollar has traders worried. 7 at full strength 
with the necessary number of people Our team 
is now at full strength. 8 on the strength of sth 
If you do something on the strength of facts or 
advice, you do it because of them. On the 
strength of this year's sales figures, we've 
decided to expand the business. 9 go from 
strength to strength UK to continue to become 
more successful 2See also: a tower" of strength 


strengthen /‘stren6°n/ verb |l, T] to become 
stronger or make something become stronger 
exercises to strengthen the leg muscles 


strenuous /'strenjuos/ adjective using or need- 
ing a lot of effort strenuous exercise 


be under stress e cope with/deal with/ 
handle stress e alleviate/combat/reduce/ 
relieve stress e stress levels 


MAKE siMPLEO4 Stress /stres/ noun 1 HEALTH [C, U] feelings of 


worry caused by difficult situations such as 
problems at work work-related stress o She's 
been under a lot of stress recently. 2 [MPOoR- 
TANCE] [U] special importance that you give to 
something At school, they laid great stress on 
academic achievement. 3 PHYSICS [C, U] physical 
force on something Jogging puts a lot of 
stress on your knee joints. 4 LANGUAGE [U] 
when you say one part of a word more 
strongly In the word ‘blanket’, the stress is on 
the first syllable. 


Stress? /stres/ verb 1 [EMPHASIZE] [T] to emphasize 
something in order to show that it is impor- 
tant [+ (that)] J stressed that this was our policy. 
2 WORRY] [I] US informal to be worried Stop 
stressing about tonight - it'll be fine. 


Stressed /strest/ (also stressed out) adjective 
HEALTH worried and not able to relax Tanya's 
really stressed out about her exams. 


stressful /‘stresful/ adjective making you 
stressed a stressful job 


PULL] [I, T] to become 
longer or wider, or to pull something so that 
it becomes longer or wider Don’t pull my 
sweater - you'll stretch it. 2 |MAKE STRAIGHT] |I, T] 
to make your body or part of your body 
straighter and longer Stretch your arms above 
your head. 3 stretch awaylinto, etc to cover a 
large area The fields stretched away into the 
distance. 4 stretch into/over, etc to continue for 
along period of time The discussions will prob- 
ably stretch into next month. SSee also: stretch 
your legs (leg), bend/stretch the rules (rule') 
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ostrict /strikt/ adjective 1 


stretch 


stretch out phrasal verb to lie with your legs 
and arms spread out in a relaxed way 


stretch? /stretf/ noun [C] 1 GEOGRAPHY an area 
of land or water a stretch of coastline 2 [TIME] a 
continuous period of time He often worked ten 
hours at a stretch. 3 BODY] when you stretch 
part of your body IJ always do a few stretches 
before I go jogging. 4 not by any stretch of the 
imagination used to say that something, often 
a description, is certainly not true She was 
never a great player, not by any stretch of the 
imagination. 

stretcher /'stretfo/ noun [C] HEALTH a flat 
structure covered with cloth which is used to 
carry someone who is ill or injured 


stricken /'strik»n/ adjective suffering from the 
effects of something bad, such as illness, sad- 
ness, etc a child stricken by fear DSee also: 
panic-stricken, poverty-stricken 


PERSON] A strict person 
makes sure that children or people working 
for them behave well and does not allow them 
to break any rules. a strict teacher o My par- 
ents were very strict with us. 2 [RULE] If a rule, 
law, etc is strict, it must be obeyed. She gave 
me strict instructions to be there by ten. 
3 [BEHAVIOUR] [always before noun] always behav- 
ing in a particular way because of your beliefs 
a strict Muslim 4 [EXACT] exactly correct a strict 
translation of a text 


strictly /'striktli/ adverb 1 [EXACTLY] exactly or 
correctly That's not strictly true. o Strictly 
speaking (= The rules say), we're not allowed 
to give you any advice. 2 [ONLY] done or existing 
for a particular person or purpose Her visit is 
strictly business. 3 strictly forbidden/prohibited 
used to emphasize that something is not al- 
lowed 


stride' /straid/ verb past strode stride across/ 
down/into, etc to walk somewhere with long 
steps She strode across the stage. 


stride? /straid/ noun [C] 1 a long step when 
walking or running 2 get into your stride UK 
(US hit your stride) to start to do something 
well and with confidence because you have 
been doing it for a period Once I get into my 
stride, I'm sure I'll work much faster. 3 take 
sth in your stride UK (US take sth in stride) to 
calmly deal with something that is unpleasant 
and not let it affect what you are doing There 
are often problems at work but she seems to 
take it all in her stride. 


strident /'straid?nt/ adjective 1 [STRONG] ex- 
pressed in a strong way strident criticism 
2 LOUD] loud and unpleasant a strident voice 


strife /straif/ noun [U] formal trouble or dis- 
agreement between people 


ostrike’ /straik/ verb past struck 1 [HiT] [T] to hit 
someone or something His car went out of con- 
trol and struck a tree. o I’ve never heard of any- 
one being struck by lightning. 2 [THINK] [T] If a 
thought or idea strikes you, you suddenly 
think of it. [+ (that)] It struck me that I'd for- 
gotten to order the champagne. 3 strike sb as 
sth If someone strikes you as having a partic- 
ular quality, they seem to have that quality. 
He didn't strike me as a passionate man. 4 
POLITICS [I] to stop working for a period of time 
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because you want more money, etc Bus drivers 
are threatening to strike. 5 [EFFECT] [T] If some- 
thing bad strikes something or someone, it 
affects them strongly and quickly. The hurri- 
cane struck the coast at about eight in the 
morning. 6 [ATTACK] [I] to attack suddenly The 
marines will strike at dawn. 7 [CLOCK] [I, T] If a 
clock strikes, a bell rings to show what the 
time is. 8 strike gold, oil, etc to find a supply of 
gold, oil, etc in the ground 9 strike a match to 
light a match in order to produce fire 10 strike 
a balance to give two things the same amount 
of attention It’s important to strike a balance 
between spending and saving. 11 strike a deal 
If two people strike a deal, they promise to do 
something for each other which will give them 
both an advantage. The book's author has 
struck a deal with a major film company. DSee 
also: strike a chord (with sb), be struck dumb 

strike back phrasal verb to attack someone 
who has attacked you 

strike out phrasal verb 1 [START MOVING] to start 
moving towards somewhere in a determined 
way She struck out for the opposite bank. 2 
FAIL] US informal to fail at something I really 
struck out with her - she wouldn't even let me 
kiss her goodbye. 

strike sth out phrasal verb to draw a line 
through something wrong that you have writ- 
ten 

strike up sth phrasal verb to start a conver- 
sation or relationship with someone J struck 
up a conversation with a guy who worked 
behind the bar. 


be on/go on strike e a strike over sth e strike 
action 


strike? /straik/ noun 1 POLITICS [C, U] a period 
of time when people are not working because 
they want more money, etc Teachers are plan- 
ning to go on strike next month. 
2 [ATTACK] [C] a sudden military attack an air 
strike DSee also: hunger strike 


striker /'straika‘/ noun [C] 1 someone who is on 
strike 2 SPORT a football player whose job is to 
try to score goals 


striking /'straikin/ adjective 1 [NOTICEABLE] easily 
noticed There's a striking resemblance be- 
tween them. 2 [ATTRACTIVE] very attractive She's 
very striking. 


string! /strin/ noun 1 [C, U] very thin rope used 
for tying things a ball of string 2 MUSIC [C] a 
piece of wire that is part of a musical instru- 
ment guitar strings 3 a string of beads/pearls a 
set of decorative things joined together on a 
thread, worn as jewellery 4 a string of sth a 
number of similar things a string of questions 
o As a writer, she's enjoyed a string of successes. 
5 no strings (attached) If there are no strings 
attached to an offer or arrangement, there is 
nothing that is unpleasant that you have to 
accept. I'll drive you home - no strings attached. 
6 pull strings to secretly use the influence that 
you have over important people to get some- 
thing or to help someone 


string? /strin/ verb [T] past strung to hang some- 
thing somewhere with string T'hey had strung 
flags across the entrance to welcome us home. 
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string sb along phrasal verb to deceive some-o«strong /stron/ adjective 1 


one for a long time about what you are in- 
tending to do 

be strung out phrasal verb If a group of things 
or people are strung out somewhere, they are 
in a line with spaces between them. There 
were chairs strung out across the room. 


stringent /'strindsant/ adjective Stringent con- 
trols, rules, etc are very strict or extreme. 


the strings /strinz/ noun [plural] MUSIC the peo- 
ple in a musical group who play instruments 
with strings on them such as the violin 


strip’ /strip/ verb stripping, past stripped 
1 [CLOTHES] [I, T] (also UK strip off) to remove all 
your clothes, or to remove all someone else's 
clothes She was stripped and searched by the 
guards. o He stripped off his clothes and ran 
into the sea. 2 [COVERING] [T] (also strip off) to re- 
move a covering from the surface of some- 
thing to strip paint/wallpaper off the wall 
strip sb of sth phrasal verb to take something 
important away from someone as a punish- 
ment He was stripped of his gold medal. 


strip? /strip/ noun [C] 1 [PIECE] a long, narrow 
piece of something a strip of paper/plastic 
2 [AREA] a long, narrow area of land or water A 
narrow strip of land separated the lake from 
the sea. DSee also: comic strip 


stripe /straip/ noun [C] a long, straight area of 
colour white with blue stripes 


striped /straipt/ adjective with a pattern of 
stripes a striped shirt 


stripey /'straipi/ adjective another spelling of 
stripy 


stripy (also stripey) /'straipi/ adjective with a 
pattern of stripes stripy trousers 


strive /straiv/ verb [I] past strove or strived, past 
participle striven or strived formal to try very 
hard to do or achieve something to strive for 
happiness/peace [+ to do sth] We are constantly 
striving to improve our service in order to keep 
up with our rivals. 


strode /straud/ past of stride 


stroke’ /strook/ noun 1 HEALTH [C] a sudden 
problem in your brain that changes the flow 
of blood and makes you unable to move part 
of your body to have/suffer a stroke 2 |C] a 
movement that you make against something 
with your hand, a pen, brush, etc a brush 
stroke 3 SPORT [C] a style of swimming 4 
SPORT [C] when you move your arm and hit the 
ball in sports such as tennis, golf, etc 5 a 
stroke of luck something good that happens to 
you by chance He had exactly the part that I 
needed so that was a stroke of luck. 


Stroke? /strook/ verb [T] to gently move your 
hand over a surface to stroke a cat/dog o He 
stroked her hair. 


stroll /stroul/ verb stroll along/down/through, etc 
to walk somewhere in a slow and relaxed way 
They strolled along the beach. estroll noun [C] 
Shall we go for a stroll around the garden 
before lunch? 


stroller /'stroulo/ US (UK pushchair) noun [C] a 


chair on wheels which is used to move smallo«struggle' /'stragl/ verb [I] 1 


children 


o«structure" /'straktfa'/ noun 1 


struggle 


PHYSICALLY POWERFUL] A. 
strong person or animal is physically power- 
ful. Are you strong enough to lift this table on 
your own? 2 |NOT BREAK] A strong object does not 
break easily or can support heavy things. a 
strong box/chair 3 [QUALITY] of a good quality or 
level and likely to be successful a strong com- 
petitor/team o a strong economy 4 [FEELING] A 
strong feeling, belief, or opinion is felt in a 
very deep and serious way. a strong sense of 
pride 5 [NOTICEABLE] If a taste, smell, etc is 
strong, it is very noticeable. There's a strong 
smell of burning. 6 [PERSONALITY] If a person or 
their personality is strong, they are confident 
and able to deal with problems well. 7 [ALCOHOL 
containing a lot of alcohol a strong drink 
8 [RELATIONSHIP] If a friendship, relationship, etc 
is strong, it is likely to last for a long time. 
9 strong chance/possibility, etc something that 
is very likely to happen There's a strong pos- 
sibility of rain this afternoon. 10 strong oppo- 
sition/support, etc a lot of opposition/support, 
etc 11 strong language words that some people 
might consider to be offensive 12 sb's strong 
point something that someone is very good at 
Cooking is not my strong point. 13 be still going 
strong continuing to be successful after a long 
time Fran's grandfather is well into his 
eighties and still going strong. 


Strong ‘acid noun [C] CHEMISTRY an acid with 
a pH of between 1 and 3, whose ionic com- 
pounds separate or divide into smaller mole- 
cules completely in a solution containing 
water 


strongly /'stropli/ adverb very much or in a 
very serious way He is strongly opposed to 
violence of any sort. o I strongly believe that 
we should take action. 


strong-willed / stron'wild/ adjective very de- 
termined to do what you want to do A strong- 
willed toddler can be quite difficult to deal with. 


strontium /'strontiom/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
soft metallic silver-white chemical element 
that burns easily with a bright red flame, used 
in fireworks and some colour televisions (sym- 
bol Sr) 


stroppy /'stropi/ adjective UK informal angry 
or arguing a lot He used to be so cute - all of a 
sudden he's turned into a stroppy teenager. 


strove /stroov/ past tense of strive 
Struck /strAk/ past of strike 


structural /'straktJ*rl/ adjective relating to the 
structure of something structural damage 
o The last five years have seen big structural 
changes in the company. estructurally adverb 


WAY] [C, U] the 
way that parts of something are arranged or 
put together cell structure o grammatical struc- 
ture 2 [BUILDING] [C] a building or something that 
has been built 


structure? /'straktfa'/ verb [T] to arrange some- 
thing in an organized way How is the course 
structured? 


[TRY] to try very 
hard to do something difficult [+ to do sth] He’s 
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struggle 


struggling to pay off his debts. 2 [FIGHT] to fight 
someone when they are holding you She strug- 
gled but couldn't break free. 

struggle on phrasal verb to continue doing 
something that is difficult 


Ims 


a constant/ongoing/uphill struggle e a 
struggle for [justice/survival, etc] 


o«struggle? /'stragl/ noun [C] 1 [TRY] when you try 
very hard to do something difficult It was a 
real struggle to stay awake during the film. 
2 [FIGHT] a fight between people 


strum /stram/ verb [| T] strumming, past 
strummed MUSIC to move your fingers across 
the strings of a guitar 


strung /stran/ past of string 


Strut /strat/ verb strutting, past strutted strut 
along/around/down, etc to walk somewhere 
with big steps in a proud way ZSee also: strut 
your stuff 


stub’ /stab/ noun [C] the short, end piece of 
something such as a cigarette or pencil that is 
left after it has been used There were cigarette 
stubs all over the floor. 


stub? /stab/ verb stubbing, past stubbed stub 
your toe to hit your toe against a hard surface 
by accident 
stub sth out phrasal verb to stop a cigarette 
from burning by pressing the burning end 
against a hard surface 


stubble /'stabl/ noun [U] 1 [HAIRS| very short, 
stiff hairs, usually on a man's face 2 FARMING 
the short bits of dried plant stems left in a field 
after it has been cut 


stubborn /'st4bon/ adjective determined not to 
change your ideas, plans, etc, although other 
people want you to estubbornly adverb estub- 
bornness noun [U] 


stubby /'stabi/ adjective short and thick 
stubby legs/fingers 


stuck? /stak/ adjective [never before noun] 1 [NOT 
MOVE| not able to move anywhere My car got 
stuck in a ditch. o We were stuck at the airport 
for twelve hours. 2 [NOT CONTINUE] not able to con- 
tinue reading, answering questions, etc be- 
cause something is too difficult I keep getting 
stuck on difficult words. 3 be stuck with sb/sth 
to have to deal with someone or something un- 
pleasant because no one else wants to When- 
ever we eat out, I always get stuck with the bill. 


stuck? /stak/ past of stick 


stud /stad/ noun [C] 1 JEWELLERY] a small, metal 
piece of jewellery that is put through a part of 
your body such as your ear or nose 2 [DECORA- 
TION] a small piece of metal that is fixed to the 
surface of something, usually for decoration 3 
FARMING (also 'stud farm) a place where horses 
are kept for breeding 


ostudent /'stju:d»nt/ noun [C] EDUCATION some- 
one who is studying at a school or university 
a law student o a foreign student >See also: 
mature student 

studio /'stju:dioo/ noun [C] 1 ART a room where 
an artist or photographer works 2 [TV/RADIO] a 
room where television/radio programmes or 
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musical recordings are made 3 [FILMS] a film 
company or a place where films are made 

studious /'stju:dios/ adjective spending a lot of 
time studying estudiously adverb 


o«study' /'stadi/ verb 1 EDUCATION |I, T] to learn 


about a subject, usually at school or university 
I studied biology before going into medicine. 
>See Common Learner Error at learn 2 [LOOK] [T] to 


look at something very carefully He studied 
his face in the mirror. 


carry out/conduct/undertake a study e a 
study examines/focuses on sth e a study 
concludes/finds/shows/suggests sth e a 
study into sth 


study? /'stadi/ noun 1 [FINDING OUT INFORMATION] [C] 
when someone studies a subject in detail in 
order to discover new information For years, 
studies have shown the link between smoking 
and cancer. 2 EDUCATION [U] when you learn 
about a subject, usually at school or university 
the study of English literature 3 [ROON] [C] a 
room in a house where you can read, write, 
etc DSee also: case study 


o«stuff! /staf/ noun [U] informal 1 used to refer 


to a substance or a group of things or ideas, 
etc without saying exactly what they are 
There's some sticky stuff on the carpet. o They 
sell bread and cakes and stuff like that. o Can 
I leave my stuff at your house? 2 know your 
stuff informal to know a lot about a subject, 
or to be very good at doing something She's an 
excellent teacher - she really knows her stuff. 
3 strut your stuff humorous informal to dance 


Stuff? /staf/ verb [T] 1 stuff sth in/into/behind, etc 
to push something into a small space, often 
quickly or in a careless way He stuffed the 
papers into his briefcase and left. 2 FILL] to com- 
pletely fill a container with something an en- 
velope stuffed with money 3 FOOD to fill meat, 
vegetables, etc with a mixture of food before 
you cook them stuffed peppers 4 [DEAD ANIMAL] to 
fill the body of a dead animal with special 
material so that it looks as if it is still alive 


stuffing /'st4fip/ noun [U] 1 FOOD a mixture of 
food which is put into meat, vegetables, etc 
before they are cooked 2 material which is 
used to fill the inside of things such as soft 
chairs, beds, toys, etc 


stuffy /'stan/ adjective 1 [AR] If a room or a 
building is stuffy, it is hot and unpleasant and 
the air is not fresh. 2 [FORMAL] old-fashioned, 
formal and boring a stuffy club for wealthy old 
men 


stumble /'stambl/ verb [I] 1 [FALL] to step badly 
and almost fall over Mary stumbled on the 
loose rocks. 2 |PAUSE| to make a mistake, such 
as pausing or repeating a word, while speak- 
ing or performing He kept stumbling over the 
same word. 
stumble across/on/upon sth/sb phrasal verb to 
discover something by chance, or to meet 
someone by chance / stumbled across these 
photographs while I was cleaning out my desk. 


'stumbling block noun [C] a problem which 


makes it very difficult to do something Lack 
of money has been the main stumbling block. 
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stump!’ /stamp/ noun |C] 1 the short part ofo«style! /stail/ noun 1 


something that is left after most of it has been 
removed a tree stump 2 SPORT one of the three 
vertical wooden sticks that you throw a ball 
at in the game of cricket See colour picture 
Sports 2 on page Centre 15 


stump? /stamp/ verb 1 be stumped by sth infor- 
mal to not be able to answer a question or 
solve a problem because it is too difficult 
Scientists are completely stumped by this virus. 
2 POLITICS [I] US to travel to different places to 
get political support 
stump (sth) up phrasal verb UK informal to 
provide money for something, especially when 
you do not want to 


stun /stan/ verb |T] stunning, past stunned 
1 [SHOCK] to shock or surprise someone very 
much [often passive] Friends and family were 
stunned by her sudden death. 2 |MAKE UNCON- 
SCIOUS| to make a person or animal uncon- 
scious, usually by hitting them on the head 


stung /stan/ past of sting 


stunk /stApk/ 1 [PAST PARTICIPLE] past participle of 
stink 2 [PAST TENSE] US past tense of stink 


stunning /'stanin/ adjective very beautiful 
stunning views over the city o She's stunning. 
estunningly adverb a stunningly beautiful 
woman 


stunt? /stant/ noun [C] 1 [DANGER] when someone 
does something dangerous that needs great 
skill, usually in a film He always does his own 
stunts. 2 [ATTENTION] something that is done to 
get people's attention Their marriage was just 
a cheap publicity stunt. 


stunt /stant/ verb [T] to stop the normal growth 
or development of something They say that 
smoking stunts your growth. 


stupefied /'stju:pifaid/ adjective so shocked, 
tired, etc that you cannot think estupefying ad- 
jective making you stupefied estupefy verb [T] 


stupendous /stju:'pendas/ adjective extremely 
good or large a stupendous performance 
estupendously adverb stupendously successful 


o«stupid /'stju:pid/ adjective 1 [SILLY] silly or not 
intelligent That was a really stupid thing to do. 
o How could you be so stupid? 2 [ANNOYING 
[always before noun] informal used to show that 
you are annoyed about something which is 
causing a problem I can never get this stupid 
machine to work! estupidity /stju:'pidoti/ noun 
[U] estupidly adverb 


stupor /'stju:po/ noun [no plural] when some- 
one is almost unconscious and cannot think 
clearly, especially because they have drunk 
too much alcohol He staggered into the room 
in a drunken stupor. 


sturdy /'sta:di/ adjective very strong and solid 
sturdy walking boots 


stutter /'st4t»'/ verb |l, T] to repeat the first 
sound of a word several times when you talk, 
usually because you have a speech problem 
"C-c-can we g-go now?" she stuttered. estutter 
noun [no plural] He has a really bad stutter. 


a distinctive style e in a style e a style of 
doing sth 


subdirectory 


WAY] [C, UJ a way of doing 
something that is typical of a particular per- 
son, group, place, or period a style of paint- 
ing/writing 2 [DESIGN] [C, U] a way of designing 
hair, clothes, furniture, etc She's had her hair 
cut in a really nice style. 3 [QUALITY] [U] the qual- 
ity of being attractive and fashionable or be- 
having in a way which makes people admire 
you She's got style. 4 BIOLOGY [C] the middle 
section of the female part of a flower >See 
picture at carpel See picture at flower 5 do sth in 
style to do something in a way that people ad- 
mire, usually because it involves spending a 
lot of money Jf we ever get married we'll do it 
in style. 6 cramp sb's style to prevent someone 
from enjoying themselves, especially by going 
somewhere with them 


style? /stail/ verb [T] to shape or design hair, 
clothes, furniture, etc in a particular way He 
spends hours in the bathroom styling his hair. 


-style /stail/ suffix used at the end of words to 
mean ‘looking or behaving like something or 
someone' antique-style furniture o Japanese- 
style management See also: old-style 


stylish /'staili{/ adjective fashionable and at- 
tractive a stylish, black suit estylishly adverb 
stylishly dressed 


stylus /'stailos/ noun [C] 1 a small point that 
touches a record (- flat, round, plastic disc 
that music is stored on) in order to play it 2 
COMPUTING a device shaped like a pen that is 
used for getting information or images into a 
computer 


Styrofoam /'stairafaum/ noun [U] trademark 
DT polystyrene (- light plastic material used 
to protect objects when they are packed) 


suave /swa:v/ adjective If someone, especially 
a man, is suave, they are polite and confident 
in a way that is attractive but may be false. 
suave and sophisticated 


sub- /sab-/ prefix 1 under or below substandard 
workmanship 2 less important or a smaller 
part of a larger whole a subsection 


subarctic /sab'a:ktik/ adjective GEOGRAPHY re- 
lating to the regions of the world just south of 
the Arctic Circle 


subatomic /,saba'tomik/ adjective PHYSICS, 
CHEMISTRY smaller than or within an atom a 
subatomic particle 


subconscious’ /sab'konfos/ adjective Subcon- 
scious thoughts and feelings influence your 
behaviour without you being aware of them. 
a. subconscious fear esubconsciously adverb 


subconscious? /sab'konfos/ noun [no plural] 
the part of your mind which contains thoughts 
and feelings that you are not aware of but 
which influence your behaviour The memory 
was buried deep within my subconscious. 


subcontract /,;4bkon'trekt/ verb [T] to pay 
someone else to do part of a job that you have 
agreed to do 

subculture /'sibkAltfo/ noun [C] SOCIETY a 
group of people with beliefs, interests, etc that 
are different from the rest of society 


subdirectory /'sabdi,rekt*ri/ noun [C] COMPUT- 
ING a directory (- place on a computer for 
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subdivide 


putting files and folders together) that is 
inside another directory 


subdivide / sabdi'vaid/ verb [T] to divide some- 
thing into smaller parts [often passive] Each 
chapter is subdivided into smaller sections. 
esubdivision /,sAbdi'vr;?n/ noun |C, U] 


subduction zone /sab'dakfan,zaun/ noun [C] 
GEOLOGY an area where two continental plates 
(= large layers of rock that form the Earth's 
surface) meet and where there are often earth- 
quakes 

subdue /sob'dju:/ verb [T] subduing, past sub- 
dued to start to control someone or something, 
especially by using force 

subdued /sab'dju:d/ adjective 1 PERSON] quiet 
because you are feeling sad or worried She 
seemed a bit subdued. 2 |LIGHT/COLOUR] Subdued 


lights or colours are not bright. subdued 
lighting 


| bring up/broach/raise a subject e get onto 
a subject e change/drop/get off a subject e 
on the subject (of sth) 


o«subject! /'sabd3rkt/ noun [C] 1 [WHAT] what 
someone is writing or talking about a series of 
programmes on the subject of homelessness 2 
EDUCATION an area of knowledge studied in 
school or university Chemistry is my favourite 
subject. 3 LANGUAGE the person or thing which 
performs the action described by the verb. In 
the sentence ‘Bob phoned me yesterday.', ‘Bob’ 
is the subject. 4 SOCIETY someone who is from 
a particular country, especially a country with 
a king or queen a British subject 


subject? /'sabd3ikt/ adjective subject to sth 
a often affected by something, especially some- 
thing unpleasant Departure times are subject 
to alteration. b only able to happen if some- 
thing else happens The pay rise is subject to 
approval by management. 


subject? /səb'dzekt/ verb 
subject sb/sth to sth phrasal verb to make 
someone or something experience something 
unpleasant In prison, he was subjected to beat- 
ings and interrogations. 


subjective /sab'd3ektiv/ adjective influenced 
by someone's beliefs or feelings, instead of 
facts a subjective judgment  esubjectively 
adverb esubjectivity /,sabd3ek'tivati/ noun [U] 
when someone or something is influenced by 
beliefs or feelings instead of facts 


'subject matter noun [U] what is being talked 
or written about I’m not sure whether the sub- 
ject matter is suitable for children. 


subjunctive /sab'd3anktiv/ noun [no plural] 
LANGUAGE the form of the verb which is used 
to express doubt, possibility, or wish. In the 
sentence ‘I wish I were rich.', ‘were’ is in the 
subjunctive. esubjunctive adjective 


sublime /sa'blaim/ adjective extremely good, 
beautiful, or enjoyable sublime scenery esub- 
limely adverb 

sublime /sə'blaım/ verb |T, I] PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY 
to change a substance directly from a solid to 
a gas, or to change in this way esublimation 
/,sAblr'merf?n/ noun [U] 
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submarine / sabmrr'izn/ noun [C] a boat that 
travels under water 


submerge /sab'ms:d3/ verb [I, T] to cause some- 
thing to be under the surface of water, or to 
move below the surface of water The floods 
destroyed farmland and submerged whole 
villages. esubmerged adjective 


submission /sab'mif7n/ noun 1 [CONTROL [U] 
when you accept that someone has complete 
control over you They tried to starve her into 
submission. 2 [DOCUMENT] [C, U] when you send 
a document, plan, etc to someone so that they 
can consider it, or the document, plan, etc that 
you send The deadline for submissions is 29 
April. 


submissive /sab'misiv/ adjective always doing 
what other people tell you to do a quiet, sub- 
missive wife 


submit /sob'mit/ verb submitting, past submit- 
ted 1 [DOCUMENT] [T] to send a document, plan, 
etc to someone so that they can consider it Ap- 
plications must be submitted before 31 Janu- 
ary. 2 [OBEY] [I] to accept that someone has 
control over you and do what they tell you to 
do He was forced to submit to a full body 
search. 


submultiple /,sab'maltip*l/ noun [C] MATHE- 
MATICS a number that divides into another 
number an exact number of times 


subordinate’ /s5'bo:d^not/ adjective less im- 
portant or lower in rank a subordinate 
position/role o An individual's needs are sub- 
ordinate to those of the group. 


subordinate? /so'bs:denat/ noun [C] someone 
who has a less important position than some- 
one else in an organization 


subordinate? /sa'bo:dineit/ verb [T] formal to 
put someone or something into a less impor- 
tant position esubordination /so,bo:dr'nerf?n/ 
noun [U] 


subordinate 'clause noun [C] LANGUAGE in 
grammar, a clause which cannot form a sep- 
arate sentence but adds information to the 
main clause 


subpoena /sob'pi:no/ noun [C] LAW a legal doc- 
ument ordering someone to go to court esub- 
poena verb |T] to give someone a subpoena 


subscribe /sob'skraib/ verb [I] FINANCE to pay 
money to an organization so that you regu- 
larly receive a service or product, such as a 
magazine or newspaper fo subscribe to a mag- 
azine/an internet service esubscriber noun |C] 
subscribe to sth phrasal verb formal to agree 
with an opinion, belief, etc I certainly don't 
subscribe to the view that women are morally 
superior to men. 


subscript /'sabskript/ adjective subscript num- 
bers or letters are written just below the rest 
of the words or numbers, often in a smaller 
size esubscript noun [U] Compare superscript 


cancel/pay/take out a subscription e a sub- 
scription to sth e an annual subscription 


subscription /sob'skripf?n/ noun [C] FINANCE 
an amount of money that you pay regularly to 
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o«substance /'sAbstns/ noun 1 
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receive a product or service or to be a member 
of an organization an annual subscription 


subsequent /'sabsikwant/ adjective [always 
before noun] happening after something else 
The mistakes were corrected in a subsequent 
edition of the book. esubsequently adverb 


subservient /sob'ss:viont/ adjective always 
doing what other people want you to do 


subset /'sabset/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a set 
(= group of similar numbers, objects or peo- 
ple) that is part of another, larger set 


subside /sab'said/ verb [I] 1 [LESS STRONG] to be- 
come less strong or extreme The violence seems 
to be subsiding at last. 2 [BUILDING] If a building 
subsides, it sinks down to a lower level. 


subsidence /sab'said’ns/ noun [U] when build- 
ings subside or land sinks down to a lower 
level 


subsidiary /sob'sidiri/ noun [C] a company 
which is owned by another larger company 


subsidize (also UK -ise) /'sabsidaiz/ verb [T] 
FINANCE If a government or other organization 
subsidizes something, it pays part of the cost 
of it, so that prices are reduced. We have a 
subsidized restaurant at work. 


subsidy /'sabsidi/ noun [C] FINANCE money 
given by a government or other organization 
to pay part of the cost of something housing 
subsidies for the poor 


subsist /sob'sist/ verb [I] to manage to live 
when you only have a very small amount of 
food or money esubsistence noun [U] 


a dangerous/hazardous/toxic substance ea 
powdery/sticky/waxy substance 


MATERIAL] [C] a 
solid, liquid, or gas a dangerous substance 
o illegal substances (= illegal drugs) 2 [TRUTH] [U] 
truth or importance There’s no substance to 
the allegations. 3 the substance of sth the most 
important part of what someone has said or 
written 


substandard /sab'stendod/ adjective Some- 
thing that is substandard is not as good as it 
should be. substandard conditions/ housing 


substantial /sob'stenf*l/ adjective 1 [AMOUNT 

large in amount a substantial change/increase 

a substantial amount of money/time 

2 [STRENGTH] large and strong a substantial 
building S Opposite insubstantial 


substantially /sab'stenf-li/ adverb by a large 
amount House prices are substantially higher 
in the south. 


substantiate /sab'stznfieit/ verb [T] formal to 
provide facts which prove that something is 
true His claims have never been substanti- 
ated. 

substantive /'sAbst?ntiv/ adjective formal im- 
portant or serious a substantive issue 

substitute’ /'sabstitju:t/ noun [C] someone or 
something that is used instead of another 
person or thing Margarine can be used as a 
substitute for butter. o a substitute teacher 

substitute? /'sabstitju:t/ verb 1 [T] to use 
someone or something instead of another per- 


son or thing You can substitute pasta for the 
rice, if you prefer. 2 substitute for sb to do some- 
one's job because they are not there I’m sub- 
stituting for her while she's on holiday. 
esubstitution /,sAbstr'tju:f*n/ noun [C, U] 


substrate /'sabstreit/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY a sub- 
stance or surface which an organism grows 
and lives on and uses as food 2 CHEMISTRY a 
substance which an enzyme acts on to produce 
a chemical reaction 


subsume /sob'sju:m/ verb [T] formal to include 
someone or something as part of a larger 
group [often passive] The company has been 
subsumed by a large US bank. 


subterfuge /'sabtofju:d3/ noun [C, U] formal a 
trick or a dishonest way of achieving some- 
thing They obtained the information by subter- 
fuge. 

subterranean / sabt*r'emion/ adjective under 
the ground subterranean passages 


subtitles /‘sab,taitlz/ noun [plural] words 
shown at the bottom of a cinema or television 
Screen to explain what is being said It’s a 
French film with English subtitles. 


subtle /'satl/ adjective 1 [NOT OBVIOUS] not obvi- 
ous or easy to notice a subtle change/difference 
oa subtle hint 2 NOT STRONG] A subtle flavour, 
colour, etc is delicate and not strong or bright. 
3 [CLEVER] clever in a way that does not attract 
attention a subtle way of solving the problem 
esubtly adverb 


subtlety /'satlti/ noun 1 [QUALITY] [U] the quality 
of being subtle 2 [THING] [C] something that is 
subtle 


subtract /sab'trekt/ verb [T] MATHEMATICS to 
take a number or amount away from another 
number or amount You need to subtract 25% 
from the final figure. esubtraction /sob'trak[^n/ 
noun [C, U] 


subtropical /,sab'tropik°l/ adjective GEOGRAPHY 
relating to parts of the world that are imme- 
diately south or north of the tropics (= the hot- 
test areas) a subtropical climate ethe subtropics 
/,sAb'trppiks/ noun [plural] 


suburb /'sabz:b/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY an area 
where people live outside the centre of a city 
a suburb of New York esuburban /sə'bs:b°n/ ad- 
jective relating to a suburb a suburban area/ 
home 


suburbia /sa'bs:bia/ noun [U] GEOGRAPHY the 
suburbs of towns and cities generally 


subversive /sob'vs:siv/ adjective POLITICS try- 
ing to destroy the authority of a government, 
religion, etc subversive literature esubversive 
noun [C] someone who is subversive 


subvert /sab'va:t/ verb [T] POLITICS formal to try 
to destroy the authority of a government, re- 
ligion, etc a plot to subvert the government 
esubversion /sab'v3:f°n/ noun [U] formal 


subway /'sabwei/ noun [|C] 1 PASSAGE] UK (UK/ 
US underpass) a passage under a road or rail- 
way for people to walk through 2 [TRAIN] US (UK 
underground) a system of trains that travel 
underground We can take the subway to 
Grand Central Station. >See Common Learner Error 
at metro 
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sub-zero 


sub-zero /,sAb'ziorou/ adjective Sub-zero tem- 
peratures are temperatures below zero de- 
grees. 


o«succeed /sok'si:d/ verb 1 [ACHIEVE] [I] to achieve 
what you are trying to achieve She has the 
skill and determination to succeed. |+ in + doing 
sth] He has finally succeeded in passing his ex- 
ams. 2 [TAKE POSITION] [T] to take an official job or 
position after someone else The Queen was 
succeeded by her eldest son when she died. 


succeed 
Remember that succeed is often followed by the prep- 
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organization, product, etc that follows and 
takes the place of an earlier one 


succinct /sok'sipkt/ adjective said in a very 
clear way using only a few words a succinct 
explanation esuccinctly adverb 


succulent /'sAkjolont/ adjective FOOD If food is 
succulent, it is good to eat because it has a lot 
of juice. a succulent piece of meat 


succumb /sa'kam/ verb [I] formal 1 to not be 
able to stop yourself doing something J suc- 
cumbed to temptation and had some cheese- 
cake. 2 HEALTH to die or suffer badly from an 
illness 


osition in + doing sth. It is not used with ‘to do sth’. o«such /sat[/ pronoun, determiner 1 [REFER TO] used 


Two prisoners succeeded in escaping. 


achieve/have success e the key to/secret 
of success e success in (doing) sth e without 
success 


osuccess /sok'ses/ noun 1 [ACHIEVEMENT] [U] when 
you achieve what you want to achieve Her 
success is due to hard work and determination. 
2 [GOOD RESULT] [C] something that has a good 


result or that is very popular His first film was 
a great success. 


Success 
Be careful to choose the correct verb with this noun. 
The evening was a great success. 
They tried for weeks but had little success. 


They are determined to make a success of the 
scheme. 


She-reached-suecess-as-a-writer- 


o«successful /sok'sesf^l/ adjective 1 [ACHIEVEMENT 
achieving what you want to achieve /f the 
operation is successful, she should be walking 
within a few months. 2 [WORK] having achieved 
a lot or made a lot of money through your 
work a successful businessman 3 [POPULAR] very 
popular a successful book/film Opposite unsuc- 
cessful esuccessfully adverb 


succession /sok'se[*n/ noun 1 [EVENTS] [no plural] 
a number of similar events or people that hap- 
pen, exist, etc after each other fo suffer a suc- 
cession of injuries o a succession of boyfriends 
2 in quick/rapid succession If several things hap- 
pen in quick/rapid succession, they happen 
very quickly after each other. She had her first 
three children in quick succession. 3 [POSITION] [U] 
when someone takes an official position or job 
after someone else 


successive /sok'sesiv/ adjective happening 
after each other He has just won the World 
Championship for the third successive year. 


appoint/choose/find a successor e a natu- 
ral/worthy successor e a successor to sb 


successor /sok'seso'/ noun [C] 1 [PERSON] some- 
one who has a position or job after someone 
else He is her most likely successor. 2 [THING] an 


to refer to something or someone that you 
were just talking about, or something or some- 
one of that type It’s difficult to know how to 
treat such cases. 2 [FOR EMPHASIS] used to empha- 
size a quality of someone or something She’s 
such a nice person. o It's such a shame that he's 
leaving. 3 such as for example She can't eat 
dairy products, such as milk and cheese. 4 as 
such used after a word or phrase in negative 
statements to mean in the exact meaning of 
that word or phrase Tere are no rules as such, 
just a few guidelines. 5 such...that used to talk 
about the result of something The whole thing 
was such a worry that I began to lose sleep over 
it. 6 there's no such thing/person (as)... used to 
say that something or someone does not exist 
There's no such thing as ghosts. 


such-and-such /'sit[»nsat[/ determiner infor- 
mal used instead of referring to a particular 
or exact thing If they tell you to arrive at 
such-and-such a time, get there a couple of 
minutes before. 


suck /sak/ verb 1 |I, T] to have something in 
your mouth and use your tongue, lips, etc to 
pull on it or to get liquid, air, etc out of it to 
suck a sweet/lollipop o to suck your thumb 
2 suck sth in/under/up, etc to pull something 
somewhere using the force of moving air, 
water, etc He was sucked under the boat and 
drowned. 3 be sucked into sth to become in- 
volved in something bad when you do not 
want to 4 he/it/this, etc sucks! US very informal 
If someone or something sucks, they are bad 
or unpleasant. 
suck up to sb phrasal verb very informal to try 
to make someone who is in authority like you 
by doing and saying things that will please 
them 


sucker /'sake'/ noun [|C] 1 informal someone 
who believes everything that you tell them 
and is easy to deceive 2 BIOLOGY something 
that helps an animal or object stick to a sur- 
face 


sucrase /'su:kreiz/ (also invertase) noun [U] BI- 
OLOGY an enzyme (= substance in the body 
that makes chemical reactions happen) found 
in the intestines that breaks down sucrose to 
fructose and glucose 


sucrose /'su:krouz/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a type of 
sugar that exists naturally in many plants 


suction /'sikf»n/ noun [U] PHYSICS when some- 
thing is forced into a container or space by 
removing air 
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o«suffer /'safo'/ verb 1 


O= Important words to learn 


o«sudden /'sd»n/ adjective 1 done or happening 
quickly and unexpectedly a sudden change/ 
increase o His sudden death was a great 
shock to us all. 2 all of a sudden unexpectedly 
All of a sudden she got up and walked out. 
esuddenness noun [U] 


sudden infant 'death syndrome noun 
[U] HEALTH SIDS 


o«suddenly /'sad'nli/ adverb quickly and un- 
expectedly I suddenly realized who she was. 
o It all happened so suddenly that I can't 
remember much about it. 


Sudoku (also Su Doku) /,su:'doku:/ noun [C, U] ao«sugar /'fuga/ noun 1 FOOD [U 


number game in which you have to write a 
number between 1 and 9 in each small box of 
a 9x9 square 

suds /sadz/ noun [plural] small bubbles made 
from soap and water 

Sue /su:/ verb |I, T] suing, past sued LAW to take 
legal action against someone and try to get 
money from them because they have harmed 
you He sued the newspaper for slander. 

suede /sweid/ noun |U] leather that has a 
slightly rough surface 


PAIN] [I, T] to experience 
pain or unpleasant emotions I can’t bear to see 
animals suffering. 2 suffer from sth HEALTH to 
have an illness or other health problem She 
suffers from severe depression. 3 suffer a broken 
leg/a heart attack, etc to experience an injury 
or other sudden health problem He suffered a 
serious neck injury in the accident. 4 suffer 
damage/defeat/loss, etc to experience some- 
thing bad such as damage/defeat/loss, etc 
5 [BECOME WORSE] [I] to become worse in quality 
If you're tired all the time your work tends to 


suffer. 


sufferer /'safərə'/ noun [C] HEALTH someone 
who suffers from an illness or other health 
problem A/DS/cancer sufferers 


create/endure/relieve suffering e human 
suffering e unnecessary/unspeakable suf- 
fering e the suffering of sb 


suffering /'sMform/ noun [U] when someone 
experiences pain or unpleasant emotions 
human suffering 


suffice /so'fais/ verb [I] formal to be enough 
You don't need to give a long speech - a few 
sentences will suffice. 


sufficient /so'fifent/ adjective as much as is 
necessary She didn't have sufficient time to 
answer all the questions. S Opposite insufficient 
esufficiently adverb I was sufficiently close to 
hear what they were saying. SSee also: self- 
sufficient 


suffix /'safiks/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a group of 
letters that you add to the end of a word to 
make another word. In the word ‘slowly’, ‘-ly’ 
is a suffix. DSee Extra help page Word formation on 
page Centre 29. 2 Compare prefix 


suffocate /'safokert/ verb |I, T] to die because 
you cannot breathe or to kill someone by stop- 
ping them from breathing He suffocated her 
with a pillow. esuffocation /,s^fo'kerf^n/ noun 
[U] 


o«suggest /so'dsest/ verb [T] 1 


suicide 


suffrage /'safrid3/ noun [U] POLITICS the right 
to vote in an election universal suffrage (= the 
right of all adults to vote) 


suffragette / safra'd3et/ noun [C] POLITICS a 
woman in Britain, Australia and the United 
States in the early 20th century who was a 
member of a group that fought for the right of 
women to vote 


suffragist /'safrad3ist/ noun [C] POLITICS some- 
one who supports the right of people to vote 
in elections, especially a supporter of the right 
of women to vote in the early 20th century 


a very sweet sub- 
stance used to give flavour to food and drinks 
coffee with milk and sugar 2 FOOD [C] a spoon 
of sugar in a cup of tea or coffee He likes two 
sugars in his tea. 


IDEA] to express an 
idea or plan for someone to consider [+ (that)] 
I suggest that we park the car here and walk 
into town. |* doing sth] He suggested having the 
meeting at his house. 2 [ADVICE] to say that some- 
one or something is suitable for something to 
suggest someone for a job o Can you suggest a 
good hotel? 3 [SEEM TRUE] to make something 
seem likely to be true All the evidence suggests 
that she did it. 


A suggestion about what to do is some- 
times described as a thought or idea: 
Rebecca has a few ideas about how we 
could improve things. e I’ve had a thought 
about what we might do this summer. 


If someone suggests a plan or action, espe- 
cially in business, you can use nouns such 
as proposal or proposition: The proposal 
for a new sports hall has been rejected. e He 
wrote to me with a very interesting business 
proposition. 


bristle at/deny/make/reject/welcome a 
suggestion e an alternative/constructive/ 
helpful/ridiculous/sensible suggestion e at 
sb’s suggestion 


o«suggestion /sa'd3estf*n/ noun 1 [C] an idea or 


plan that someone suggests to make a sugges- 
tion o Have you got any suggestions for 
improvements? 2 a suggestion of/that sth some- 
thing that makes something seem likely to be 
true There's no suggestion of any connection be- 
tween the two men. 3 at sb's suggestion follow- 
ing the advice that someone has given you We 
went to that restaurant at Paul's suggestion. 


suggestive /sa'dzestiv/ adjective 1 making 
you think about sex suggestive comments/ 
remarks 2 suggestive of sth formal similar to 
something and making you think about it The 
shapes are suggestive of human forms. 
esuggestively adverb 


suicidal /,su:'said*l/ adjective 1 [UNHAPPY] so 
unhappy that you want to kill yourself to feel 
suicidal 2 [DANGEROUS] likely to have an 
extremely bad result a suicidal decision 


suicide /'su:isaid/ noun 1 [DEATH] [C, U] when you 


intentionally kill yourself He committed sui- 
cide after a long period of depression. 2 [MISTAKE 
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o«Suit? /su:t/ verb [T] 1 


suicide bomber 


[U] when you do something that will have an 
extremely bad result for you political suicide 


'suicide bomber noun [C] POLITICS a person 
who has a bomb hidden on their body and who 
kills themselves in the attempt to kill others 


o«suit' /su:t/ noun [C] 1 [CLOTHES] a jacket and trou- 


sers or a jacket and skirt that are made from 
the same material She wore a dark blue suit. 
S See colour picture Clothes on page Centre 8 2 [CARDS 
one of the four types of cards with different 
shapes on them in a set of playing cards 
3 follow suit to do the same as someone else 
has just done Jf other shops lower their prices, 
we will have to follow suit. SSee also: bathing 
suit, pant suit, trouser suit, wet suit 


[ATTRACTIVE] to make some- 
one look more attractive Green really suits 
you. 2 [ACCEPTABLE] to be acceptable or right for 
someone Jt would suit me better if we left a bit 
earlier. >See Common Learner Error at fit 3 be suited 
to/for sth to be right for someone or something 
These plants are better suited to a warm 
climate. SSee also: suit sb down to the ground’ 


A common alternative to 'suitable' is the 
adjective appropriate: Is this film appro- 
priate for young children? e You should 
bring appropriate footwear. 


If an action is suitable for a particular situ- 
ation, you can use the adjectives apt or 
fitting: ‘Unusual’, yes, that's a very apt de- 
scription. e The promotion was a fitting re- 
ward for all his hard work. 


The adjective right can also be used to 
show that someone or something is suitable 
for a particular situation: I’m not sure that 
she's the right person for the job. e Is this 
the right way to do it? 


If someone or something is very suitable, 
you can use the adjective perfect: It’s a 
perfect day for a picnic. e She'd be perfect 
for the job. 


The expression in keeping with is some- 
times used when something is suitable for 
a particular style or tradition: The antique 
desk was very much in keeping with the 
rest of the furniture in the room. 


o«suitable /'su:tobl/ adjective acceptable or right 
for someone or something a suitable time to 
call o This film is suitable for children. 
SOpposite unsuitable esuitably adverb suitably 
dressed 


suitcase /'su:tkeis/ noun [C] a rectangular case 
with a handle that you use for carrying clothes 
when you are travelling £o pack your suitcase 


suite /swi:t/ noun [C] 1 FURNITURE] several pieces 
of furniture which go together a bedroom suite 
2 [ROOMS] a set of hotel rooms which are used 
together 2See also: en suite 


suitor /'sut»/ noun [|C] old-fashioned a man 
who wants to marry a particular woman 


sulfur /'salfa'/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY US spelling 
of sulphur 


sulk /salk/ verb [I] to look unhappy and not 
speak to anyone because you are angry about 


O= Important words to learn 


something He's upstairs sulking in his bed- 
room. esulky adjective a sulky teenager 


sullen /'s4lon/ adjective in an unpleasant mood 
and not smiling or speaking to anyone 


sulphate UK (US sulfate) /'salfeit/ noun [C, U] 
CHEMISTRY a chemical formed from sulphur, 
oxygen and another element 


sulphide (US sulfide) /'salfaid/ noun [C, U] 
CHEMISTRY a chemical formed from sulphur 
and another element 


sulphur UK (US sulfur) /'salfa:/ noun [U] CHEM- 
ISTRY a yellow chemical element that has an 
unpleasant smell (symbol S) 


sulphur di'oxide (US sulfur dioxide) noun [U] 
CHEMISTRY a gas with no colour which has a 
strong unpleasant smell and dissolves in 
water. It is used in various industrial proc- 
esses and for keeping food fresh, and causes 
serious air pollution (formula SO,). 


sulphuric acid (US sulfuric acid) 
/sAlfjuorik'zesid/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a strong 
acid with no colour (formula H,SO,) 


sultan /'sAlt»n/ noun [C] POLITICS a ruler in some 
Muslim countries 


sultana /sal'ta:no/ noun [C] UK FOOD a dried 
grape (= small round fruit) often used in cakes 


sultry /'sAltri/ adjective 1 [SEXUALLY ATTRACTIVE] If 
a woman is sultry, she behaves in a sexually 
attractive way. a sultry voice 2 [Hor] If the 
weather is sultry, it is hot and wet. a sultry 
summer night 


osum! /sam/ noun [C] 1 FINANCE an amount of 


money a large/small sum of money 2 
MATHEMATICS UK a simple mathematical cal- 
culation such as adding two numbers together 
Kids these days can't do sums without a cal- 
culator. 3 MATHEMATICS the total amount that 
you get when you add two or more numbers 
together The sum of six and seven is thirteen. 
See also: lump sum 


sum? /sam/ verb summing, past summed 

sum (sth/sb) up phrasal verb to describe 
briefly the important facts or characteristics 
of something or someone The purpose of a 
conclusion is to sum up the main points of an 
essay. 

sum sth/sb up phrasal verb to quickly decide 
what you think about something or someone 
I think she summed up the situation very 
quickly. 


summarize (also UK -ise) /'sameraiz/ verb |l, T] 
to describe briefly the main facts or ideas of 
something 


give/produce/provide a summary e a brief/ 
quick/short summary e a summary of sth 


summary! /'sanvri/ noun [C] a short descrip- 
tion that gives the main facts or ideas about 
something He gave a brief summary of what 
happened. 


summary? /'sanvri/ adjective [always before 
noun] formal decided or done quickly, without 
the usual discussions or legal arrangements 
a summary arrest/execution 
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in (the) summer elast/next summer e early/ 
late summer e the summer months 


osummer /'samo'/ noun |C, U] the season of the 
year between spring and autumn, when the 
weather is warmest We usually go away in the 
summer. o a long, hot summer esummery 
adjective typical of or suitable for summer 


summer ‘holiday (US summer vacation) noun 
[C] EDUCATION the time during the summer 
when you do not have to go to school 


'summer ‚school noun [C] EDUCATION an edu- 
cational course that happens during the sum- 
mer when other courses have finished 


summertime /'samətaım/ noun [U] when it is 
summer In the summertime, we often eat out- 
side. 


summit /'samit/ noun [C] 1 POLITICS an impor- 
tant meeting between the leaders of two or 
more governments a two-day summit o a sum- 
mit meeting 2 GEOGRAPHY the top of a moun- 
tain The climbers hope to reach the summit 
before nightfall. 


summon /'samon/ verb [T] 1 formal to officially 
order someone to come to a place He was sum- 
moned to a meeting. 2 summon (up) the courage/ 
strength, etc to make a great effort to do 
something [* to do sth] He £ried to summon up 
the courage to speak to her. 


summons /'samonz/ noun |C] LAW an official 
order saying that you must go to a court of law 


Sun written abbreviation for Sunday 


sun? /san/ verb sunning, past sunned sun yourself 
to sit or lie in the sun 


osun? /san/ noun 1 the sun ASTRONOMY the large, 

bright star that shines in the sky during the 

day and provides light and heat for the Earth 

2 [U no plural] the light and heat that comes 

from the sun / can't sit in the sun for too long. 

sunbathe /'sanbeió/ verb [I] to sit or lie in the 

sun so that your skin becomes brown 
esunbathing noun [U] 


sunbed /'sanbed/ (US tanning bed) noun [C] a 
piece of equipment with a flat area like a bed 
and a strong light, which you lie on in order 
to make your skin go darker 


sunblock /'sanblpk/ noun [C, U] sunscreen 


sunburn /'sanbs:n/ noun [U] HEALTH when your 
skin becomes painful and red from being in 
the sun too long esunburnt (also sunburned) 
adjective 


sundae /'sandei/ noun [C] FOOD a sweet dish 
made of ice cream with fruit and nuts 


o«Sunday /'sandet/ (written abbreviation Sun) 
noun |C, U] the day of the week after Saturday 
and before Monday 


sundial /'sandail/ noun [C] a device for telling 
the time by a shadow made by the sun 

sundry /'sandri/ adjective 1 [always before noun] 
of different types sundry items 2 all and sundry 
UK informal (US various and sundry) everyone 
I don't want all and sundry knowing about my 
problems. 


sunflower /'sanflaus/ noun [C] a tall, yellow 
flower with a large, black centre full of seeds 


superficial 


sung /san/ past participle of sing 

sunglasses /'san,gla:siz/ noun [plural] dark 
glasses that you wear to protect your eyes 
from the sun 2See colour picture Clothes on page 
Centre 9 


sunk /sank/ 1 [PAST PARTICIPLE] past participle of 
sink 2 PAST TENSE] US past tense of sink 


sunken /'sankon/ adjective [always before noun] 
1 at a lower level than the surrounding 
area a sunken bath 2 |SEA] having fallen down 
to the bottom of the sea a sunken ship 3 sunken 
eyes/cheeks eyes or cheeks that make you look 
ill because they go too far into your face 

sunlight /'snlait/ noun [U] the light from the 
sun 

sunlit /'sanlit/ adjective [always before noun] A 
sunlit place is bright because of light from the 
sun. a sunlit room 

'sun lotion noun [C, U] sunscreen 

Sunni /'suni/ noun [C] RELIGION a member of a 
large group within the Islamic religion eSunni 


adjective describing the Sunni or their type of 
Islam 


sunny /'sani/ adjective 1 [BRIGHT] bright because 
of light from the sun a lovely sunny day 
2 [HAPPY] behaving in a happy way a sunny 
smile/personality 

sunrise /'sanraz/ noun [C, U] when the sun 
appears in the morning and the sky becomes 
light 

sunroof /'sanru:f/ noun [C] part of a roof of a 
car which you open to allow air and light from 
the sun to come in 

sunscreen /'sanskri:n/ noun [C, U] a substance 
that protects your skin in the sun 


sunset /'sanset/ noun |C, U] when the sun dis- 
appears in the evening and the sky becomes 
dark 

sunshine /'sanfam/ noun [U] the light from the 
sun Let's sit over there in the sunshine. 


sunstroke /'sanstrauk/ noun [U] HEALTH an ill- 
ness caused by spending too much time in the 
sun 


suntan /'santan/ (also tan) noun [C] when your 
skin is brown from being in the sun suntan oil 
esuntanned (also tanned) adjective 

super /'su:po'/ adjective, adverb informal old- 
fashioned very good We had a super time. 

super- /su:pa'-/ prefix extremely or more than 
usual a supermodel o super-rich 


superb /su:'ps:b/ adjective excellent a superb 
performance/restaurant esuperbly adverb 
superbug /'su:pobAg/ noun [C] HEALTH a type of 
bacteria (= very small living things that cause 
disease) that is very difficult to destroy 
supercomputer /'su:pokem,pjuita'/ noun [C] 
COMPUTING a very powerful computer 
super-cooled /,su:po'ku:ld/ adjective PHYSICS 
Supercooled liquids have been made colder 
than the temperature at which they would 
normally freeze without freezing them. 
superficial / su:pa'fif*l/ adjective 1 [NOT SERIOUS 
If someone is superficial, they never think 
about things that are serious or important. 
2 [NOT COMPLETE] not complete and involving 
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superfluous 


only the most obvious things superficial 
knowledge o a superficial resemblance 3 [NOT 
DEEP] only on the surface of something super- 
ficial damage/injuries esuperficially adverb 


superfluous  /su:ps:fluss/ adjective not 
needed, or more than is needed superfluous 
details/information 


supergroup /‘su:pa,gru:p/ noun [C] MUSIC a 
very successful pop group 


superhuman / su:pa'hju:man/ adjective super- 
human effort/strength, etc more effort/strength, 
etc than a normal human being 


superimpose /,su:p?rim'pooz/ verb |T] ART to 
put an image, text, etc over something so that 
the thing under it can still be seen 


superintendent / su:p*rin'tendant/ noun [C] 1 

LAW in Britain, a police officer of high rank 
2 [OFFICIAL] in the US, an official responsible for 
a place, event, etc 


superior’ /su:'proria‘/ adjective 1 BETTER] better 
than other things superior quality o This car 
is far superior to the others. 2 [OPINION] think- 
ing that you are better than other people She 
has a very superior manner. 


superior? /su:'pioriz/ noun [C] someone in a 
higher position than you at work J will have 
to report this to my superiors. 


superiority /su:piori'oroti/ mown [U] 1 [BETTER 
when something is better than other things 
the superiority of modern design 2 |OPINION 
when you think that you are better than other 
people She has an air of superiority. 


superlative /su:'ps:lotiv/ noun [C] LANGUAGE 
the form of an adjective or adverb that is used 
to show that someone or something has more 
of a particular quality than anyone or any- 
thing else. For example ‘best’ is the superla- 
tive of ‘good’ and ‘slowest’ is the superlative 
of ‘slow’. Compare comparative 


o»supermarket /'su:pa,ma:kit/ noun [C] a large 
shop that sells food, drink, products for the 
home, etc 


supermodel /'su:po,mod:/ noun [C] a very 
famous model (= someone whose job is to 
wear fashionable clothes for photographs) 


the supernatural /supo'netprl/ noun 
things that cannot be explained by our knowl- 
edge of science or nature esupernatural adjec- 
tive supernatural forces/powers 


supernova /,u:po'nouvo/ noun [C] plural 
supernovas or supernovae ASTRONOMY a star 


O= Important words to learn 


supersonic / su:po'sonik/ adjective PHYSICS fas- 
ter than the speed of sound supersonic aircraft 


superstar /'su:postaz/ noun [C] a very famous 
singer, performer, etc 

superstition /,su:pa'stifen/ noun [C, UJ when 
someone believes that particular actions or 
objects are lucky or unlucky 

superstitious /,u:po'stifos/ adjective believ- 
ing that particular objects or events are lucky 
or unlucky Are you superstitious about the 
number 13? 


superstore /'su:postoz/ noun [C] a very large 
shop that sells many different things, often 
outside a town 


supervise /'su:povaiz/ verb |I, T] to watch a per- 
son or activity and make certain that every- 
thing is done correctly, safely, etc Students 
must be supervised by a teacher at all times. 
esupervisor noun [C] someone who supervises 


be under supervision e close/constant 
supervision e the supervision of sb/sth 


supervision / su:pa'vi3°n/ noun [U] when you 
supervise someone or something He needs 
constant supervision. 


supper /'sapo'/ noun [C] FOOD a meal that you 
eat in the evening What are we having for sup- 
per? 


supplant /ss'pla:nt/ verb [T] formal to take the 
place of someone or something 


supple /'sapl/ adjective able to bend or move 
easily a supple body 


supplement /‘saplimant/ noun [C] an extra 
amount or part added to something to take a 
vitamin supplement o a newspaper with a 
colour supplement esupplement /'sapliment/ 
verb [T] She works part-time to supplement her 
pension. 

supplementary / sapli'mentrri/ (also US sup- 
plemental) adjective added to something sup- 
plementary materials 


supplementary ‘angle noun [C] MATHEMAT- 
ICS one of two angles which together add up to 
180° 2Compare complementary angle 


supplier /ss'plais'/ noun [C] someone who pro- 
vides things that people want or need, often 
over a long period of time 


supplies /ss'plaiz/ noun [plural] the food, equip- 
ment, etc that is needed for a particular activ- 
ity, holiday, etc 


that becomes very bright for a few days be-o*supply' /sa'plai/ verb [T] to provide things that 


cause it is exploding 


superpower /'su:po,paoo'/ noun [C] POLITICS a 
country that has great military and political 
power in the world 


superscript /'su:paskript/ adjective super- 
Script numbers or letters are written just 
above the rest of the words or numbers, often 
in a smaller size esuperscript noun [U] 2Compare 
subscript 


supersede /,u:po'siid/ verb [T] to take the 
place of someone or something that went 
before [often passive] Records were superseded 
by CDs. 


people want or need, often over a long period 
of time to supply food/drugs to people o This 
lake supplies the whole town with water. 


a supply of sth e a constant/endless/ 
plentiful supply 


supply? /so'pla/ noun 1 [AMOUNT] [C] an amount 
of something that is ready to be used a supply 
of water o food supplies 2 in short supply If 
something is in short supply, there is little of 
it available. 3 [SYSTEM] [C] the system of supply- 
ing something to people Someone has turned 
off the electricity supply. 
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O= Important words to learn 


o«support' /so'po:t/ verb [T] 1 [AGREE] to agree with 
an idea, group, or person Do you support their 
views on nuclear weapons? 2 [PROVE] to help to 
show that something is true There's no evi- 
dence to support his story. 3 [HOLD] to hold the 
weight of someone or something Is this ladder 
strong enough to support me? 4 [PAY] to look 
after someone by paying for their food, 
clothes, etc She has three children to support. 
5 [SPORT] mainly UK to like a particular sports 


team and want them to win Who do you sup- 
port? 


enlist/express/ give/lose/r. y support e 
overwhelming/public/strong/tacit/wide- 
spread support e support for sb/sth 


o«support? /sa'po:t/ noun 1 [AGREEMENT] [U] agree- 
ment with an idea, group or person Js there 
much public support for the death penalty? 
2 in support of sb/sth agreeing with someone or 
something The minister spoke in support of 
military action. 3 [HELP] [U] help or encourage- 
ment emotional/financial support 4 {OBJECT 


[C] an object that can hold the weight of some- 
thing See also: child support, income support, 
moral support 


a keen/loyal/staunch/strong supporter e a 
supporter of sth 


supporter /sa'po:ta'/ noun [C] 1 [IDEA] someone 
who supports a particular idea, group, or per- 
son a strong supporter of the government 2 
SPORT mainly UK someone who likes a partic- 
ular sports team and wants them to win 
English football supporters 


supportive /s5'po:tiv/ adjective giving help or 
encouragement a very supportive friend 


o«suppose /so'pouz/ verb 1 be supposed to do sth 
a to be expected or intended to do something, 
especially when this does not happen These 
drugs are supposed to reduce the pain. o He was 
supposed to be here by nine. b If you are sup- 
posed to do something, the rules say that you 
should do it. You're supposed to pay by the end 
of the month. o You're not supposed to (= you 
should not) smoke in here. 2 be supposed to be 
sth to be considered by many people to be 
something The scenery is supposed to be fan- 
tastic. 3 [T] to think that something is likely to 
be true [4 (that)] 7 suppose that you've already 


supposition /sapa'zifen/ noun [C, U] formal 
when someone believes that something is true 
although there is no proof 


suppress /so'pres/ verb [T] 1 [FEELINGS] to control 
feelings so that they do not show I could barely 
suppress my anger. 2 [INFORMATION] to prevent 
information from being known to suppress 
evidence/news 3 [FIGHT] to stop someone or 
something by using force [often passive] The re- 
bellion was suppressed by government forces. 
esuppression /so'pref*n/ noun [U] 


supremacy /su:'premasi/ noun [U] when a 
country or group of people is more powerful, 
successful, etc than anyone else a battle/strug- 
gle for supremacy 


supreme /su:'pri:m/ adjective 1 [IMPORTANT] of 
the highest rank or greatest importance the 
supreme ruler 2 [GREAT] very great supreme 
confidence/effort esupremely adverb very 
supremely confident 


the supreme ‘court noun LAW the court of 
law that has the most authority in a state or 
country 


surcharge /'ss:tfa:d3/ noun [C] FINANCE an ex- 
tra amount of money that you have to pay for 
something a surcharge for single rooms 


o«sure /fo:/ adjective 1 [never before noun] certain 


[+ (that)] I'm sure that he won't mind. [+ question 
word] She's not sure what she's going to do 
next. o I'm quite sure about the second answer. 
DOpposite unsure 2 make sure (that) to take 
action so that you are certain that something 
happens, is true, etc Make sure that you close 
all the windows before you leave. 3 he sure of 
sth to be confident that something is true He'll 
win, I'm sure of it. 4 for sure without any 
doubts I think he's from Korea but don't know 
for sure. 5 he sure of yourself to be confident of 
your own abilities, qualities, etc She's always 
been very sure of herself. 6 be sure to do sth 
a If you are sure to do something, it is certain 
that you will do it. He's sure to go back there 
again. b used to tell someone what they must 
remember to do Be sure to tell her I called. 7 a 
sure sign of/that sth something that makes 
something seem certain to be true 8 a sure 
thing something that is certain to happen 
Death is the one sure thing about life. 9 sure 
(also US sure thing) used to show agreement 
"Can I borrow your pen please?" "Sure." 10 sure 
enough as expected He said the book was on his 
desk, and sure enough, there it was. 


heard the news? 4 supposelsupposing (that) used o*surely /'[o:li/ adverb used to express surprise 


to introduce an idea for someone to consider 
Suppose he phones tonight. What should I say? 
5 | suppose used to show that you are not cer- 
tain or not completely happy about something 
It was quite interesting, I suppose. 6 | suppose 
so used to show agreement to something when 
you do not really want to "Can I come with 
you?" ‘T suppose so." 


supposed /so'pouzid/ adjective [always before 
noun] used to show that you do not believe that 
someone or something really is what many 
people consider them to be a supposed genius 
esupposedly /sa'pauzidli/ adverb The building 
is supposedly in good condition. 


that something has happened or is going to 
happen You surely didn't tell him, did you? 
o Surely you're not going to go out dressed like 
that? 


surf! /ss:f/ verb 1 SPORT [I] to ride on a wave in 
the sea using a special board 2 surf the Inter- 
net/Net/Web INTERNET to look at information on 
the Internet by moving from one page to 
another using electronic links (= connections) 
>See Extra help page The Web and the Internet on 
page Centre 36. esurfer noun [C] someone who 
surfs esurfing noun [U] 


surf? /ss:f/ noun [U] the top of the waves in the 
sea as it moves onto the coast 
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o«surface’ /'sa:fis/ noun 1 [TOP 


surface 


a flat/hard/ level/smooth/uneven surface e 
cover the surface e above/below/beneath/ 
on the surface 


[C] the top or out- 
side part of something the Earth's surface 
o The sun was reflected on the surface of the 
water. 2 [APPEARANCE] [no plural] what someone or 
something seems to be like when you do not 
know much about them On the surface he 
seemed very pleasant. >See also: work surface 


surface? /'sa:fis/ verb 1 [APPEAR] [I] to appear or 
become public, often after being hidden This 
problem first surfaced about two weeks ago. 
o So when did these allegations surface? 
2 [RISE] [I] to rise to the surface of water The 
submarine surfaced a few miles off the coast. 
3 [COVER] [T] to cover a road with a hard sub- 
stance 


surface 'area noun [C usually singular] MEAS- 
URES, MATHEMATICS the area of a surface or of 
all of the outer surfaces of something 


'surface mail noun [U] letters, parcels, etc that 
are sent by road, sea, or train and not by air- 
craft 


surfboard /'s3:fbo:d/ noun [C] SPORT a long 
piece of wood or plastic that you use to ride 
on waves in the sea 


surfeit /'ss:fit/ noun [no plural] formal too much 
of something We've had a surfeit of applica- 
tions from women for this job. 


surfing /'ss:fip/ noun [U] 1 SPORT the sport of 
riding on a wave on a special board 2 
INTERNET the activity of looking at a lot of 
different things on the Internet 


surge’ /sa:ds/ verb 1 surge forward/into/through, 
etc to move somewhere with great strength 
The crowd surged against the barriers. 2 |I] to 
increase very quickly Prices surged on the 
stock exchange. 


surge? /s3:d3/ noun [|C] 1 [INCREASE] a large in- 
crease in something a surge in spending 
2 [MOVEMENT] a sudden movement forward 


surgeon /'ss:d3°n/ noun [C] HEALTH a doctor 
who does medical operations 2See also: veteri- 
nary surgeon 


surgery /'ss:d3°ri/ noun 1 HEALTH [U] when a 
doctor cuts your body open and repairs or 
removes something £o have surgery o heart/ 
knee surgery 2 HEALTH [C] UK a place where 


o«surprise? /sa'praiz/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


surplus /'ss:plos/ noun [C, UJ 1 an amount of 
something that is more than you need Every 
year we produce a huge surplus of meat. 2 
FINANCE the amount of money you have left 
when you sell more than you buy, or spend 
less than you have esurplus adjective surplus 
wheat 


come as a surprise e a big/nice/unpleasant 
surprise e a surprise to sb e a surprise party 


EVENT] [C] an event 
that you did not expect to happen / didn't 
know that my parents were coming - it was a 
lovely surprise. o Her resignation came as a 
complete surprise (= was very surprising). o a 
surprise party 2 [FEELING] [U] the feeling that 
you get when something happens that you did 
not expect He agreed to everything, much to my 
surprise. 3 take/catch sb by surprise to be 
unexpected and make someone feel surprise 7 
wasn't expecting her to be so angry - it took me 
by surprise. 


An unpleasant surprise is often described 
as a shock: We got a nasty shock when he 
gave us the bill. e His death came as a terri- 
ble shock. 


A blow is a surprising event that causes 
someone to feel very sad and disappointed: 
Losing his job was a terrible blow to him. 


Something which is so surprising that it is 
almost difficult to believe is sometimes 
described as a miracle: It’s a miracle that 
she survived the accident. e If I pass this 
exam it'll be a miracle. 


The expression a rude awakening is 
sometimes used if someone has an unpleas- 
ant surprise when they discover the truth 
about a situation: She’ll be in for a rude 
awakening when she has to pay her own 
bills. 


If you want to say informally that an event 
is a surprise to you, you can use the ex- 

pression be news to: Sarah is leaving? Well 
that's news to me. 


surprise? /so'praiz/ verb |T] 1 [FEELING] to make 
someone feel surprise I didn't tell her I was 
coming home early - I thought I'd surprise her. 
2 [CATCH] to find or attack someone when they 
are not expecting it 


doctors or other medical workers treat peopleo«surprised /so'prarzd/ adjective feeling surprise 


2 See also: plastic surgery 
surgical /'ss:d3ik:l/ adjective HEALTH relating to 


medical operations surgical instruments/ 
&loves esurgically adverb 


surly /'ss:li/ adjective unfriendly and rude 
a surly teenager 


surmount /so'maunt/ verb [T] formal to deal 
successfully with a problem 


surname /'sa:nemm/ noun [C] the name that you 
and other members of your family all have 
His surname is Walker. 


surpass /so'pa:s/ verb [T] formal to be or do bet- 
ter than someone or something else The book's 
success surpassed everyone's expectations. 


because something has happened that you did 
not expect [+ to do sth] 7n surprised to see you 
here. o She wasn't surprised at his decision. |+ 
(that)] ^m surprised that you've decided to leave. 


o«surprising /sa'praizin/ adjective not expected 


and making someone feel surprised It’s not 
surprising you're putting on weight, the 
amount you're eating! esurprisingly adverb 
surprisingly good 

surreal /s»'riol/ (also surrealistic /so,rro'listik/) 
adjective strange and not real, like something 
in a dream His paintings have a surreal qual- 
ity. 

surrender /s*r'enda‘/ verb 1 [STOP FIGHTING] [I] to 
stop fighting and admit that you have been 
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O= Important words to learn 


beaten Rebel troops are refusing to surrender. 
2 [civE] [T] formal to give something to someone 
else because you have been forced or officially 
asked to give it to them He was released on the 
condition that he surrendered his passport. 
esurrender noun (C, U] 


surreptitious / sarap'tifas/ adjective done se- 
cretly so that other people do not see surrep- 
titious glances at the clock esurreptitiously 
adverb 


surrogate /'sarogit/ adjective [always before 
noun] used instead of someone or something 
else Twenty years older than her, he effectively 
became a surrogate father. esurrogate noun |C] 
someone or something that is used instead of 
someone or something else He seemed to re- 
gard her as a surrogate for his dead mother. 


‘surrogate 'mother noun [C] HEALTH a woman 
who has a baby for a woman who is not able 
to have a baby herself 


o«surround /so'raund/ verb [T] 1 [AROUND] to be or 
go everywhere around something or someone 
The house is surrounded by a large garden. 
o The police have surrounded the building. 
o the surrounding countryside 2 be surrounded 
by sb/sth to have a lot of people or things near 
you She's surrounded by the people she loves. 
3 [CONNECTED WITH] If a feeling or situation sur- 
rounds an event, it is closely connected with 
it. Mystery still surrounds the exact circum- 
stances of his death. 


surroundings /ss'raundinz/ noun [plural] the 
place where someone or something is and the 
things that are in it Have you got used to your 
new surroundings? 


surveillance /ss:'veilons/ noun [U] when some- 
one is watched carefully, especially by the 
police or army, because they are expected to 
do something wrong The police have kept 
the man under strict surveillance. 


carry out/conduct/take part in a survey e 
a survey finds/reveals/shows/suggests sth o«suspect? /so'spekt/ verb [T] 1 [CRIME] to think that 


€ a survey of sth e in a survey è according 
to a survey e a recent survey 


survey’ /'ss:vei/ noun [C] 1 [QUESTIONS] an ex- 
amination of people's opinions or behaviour 
made by asking people questions Holidays in 
the UK are becoming more popular, according 
to a recent survey. 2 |BUlLbiNG|] UK an exami- 
nation of the structure of a building in order 
to find out if there is anything wrong with it 
The bank have refused a loan until we've had 


suspenders 


surveyor /so'veio/ noun [C] 1 [BUILDING] UK 
someone whose job is to examine the structure 
of buildings 2 GEOGRAPHY someone whose job 
is to measure and record the details of an area 
of land 


survival /se'varvil/ noun [U] when someone or 
something continues to live or exist, espe- 
cially after a difficult or dangerous situation 
Flood victims had to fight for survival. 


o«survive /sa'vaiv/ verb 1 |NOTDIE] I, T] to continue 


to live after almost dying because of an acci- 
dent, illness, etc He was born with a heart 
problem and only survived ten days. o No one 
survived the plane crash. 2 EXIST] |I, T] to con- 
tinue to exist after being in a difficult or dan- 
gerous situation Only two buildings survived 
the earthquake. 3 {LIVE LONGER] [T] If you survive 
someone, you continue to live after they have 
died. 


survivor /sa'vaive'/ noun [C] someone who con- 
tinues to live after almost dying because of an 
accident, illness, etc Rescuers have given up 
hope of finding any more survivors. 


susceptible /sa'septabl/ adjective easily influ- 
enced or harmed by something Older people 
are more susceptible to the virus. o a suscept- 
ible young teenager esusceptibility /so,septo- 
'biloti/ noun [U] when someone is susceptible 

sushi /'su:fi/ noun [U] FOOD Japanese food made 
of cold rice and fish which has not been 
cooked a sushi bar 


the chief/main/prime suspect e a suspect 
for/in sth 


suspect? /'saspekt/ noun [C] 1 LAW someone 
who may have committed a crime He's the 
prime suspect (= the most likely suspect) in 
the murder case. 2 the usual suspects the peo- 
ple you would expect to be present somewhere 
or doing a particular thing "Who was at the 
party?" "Oh, Adrian, John, Dave - the usual 
suspects." 


someone may have committed a crime or done 
something bad He was suspected of drug deal- 
ing. © suspected terrorists 2 [THINK LIKELY] to think 
that something is probably true, or is likely to 
happen [+ (that)) They suspected that he was 
lying. 3 [NOT TRUST] to not trust someone or 
something She suspected his motives for of- 
fering to help. 

suspect? /'saspekt/ adjective difficult to trust 
or believe His explanation was highly suspect. 


a survey done on the property. 3 GEOGRAPHY suspend /sa'spend/ verb [T] 1 to stop something 


when an area of land is looked at, and its 
measurements and details recorded, especially 
in order to make a map 


survey? /so'vei/ verb [T] 1 [EXAMINE] to look at or 
examine something carefully J got out of the 
car to survey the damage. 2 [QUESTION] to ask 
people questions in order to find out about 
their opinions or behaviour 75% of midwives 
surveyed were in favour of home births. 3 
GEOGRAPHY to measure and record the details 
of an area of land 4 [BUILDING] UK to examine 
the structure of a building in order to find out 
if there is anything wrong with it 


suspenders /so'spendoz/ noun [plural] 1 


happening for a short time The semi-final was 
suspended because of bad weather. 2 suspend 
sth from/between, etc to hang something from 
somewhere [often passive] A light bulb was sus- 
pended from the ceiling. 3 EDUCATION to not al- 
low someone to go to work or school for a 
period of time because they have done some- 
thing wrong [often passive] She was suspended 
from school for fighting. 

[FOR 
WOMEN] UK (US garters) pieces of elastic fixed 
to a belt that hold up a woman’s stockings 
(= very thin pieces of clothing that cover a 
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suspense 


woman's foot and leg) 2 [FOR TROUSERS] US (UK 
braces) two straps fixed to a pair of trousers 
that go over your shoulders and stop the 
trousers from falling down 


suspense /so'spens/ noun |U] the feeling of 
excitement that you have when you are 
waiting for something to happen What's your 
answer then? Don't keep me in suspense. 


suspense account noun [C] FINANCE an 
account where amounts of money are re- 
corded temporarily until it is decided how to 
record them properly 


suspension /so'spen[*n/ noun 1 [STOP] [U] when 
someone stops something happening for a 
period of time an immediate suspension of all 
imports and exports 2 EDUCATION [C, U] when 
someone is not allowed to go to work or school 
for a period of time 3 [VEHICLE] [C, U] equipment 
which is fixed to the wheels of a vehicle in 
order to make it move more smoothly 4 


O= Important words to learn 


sustained /so'steind/ adjective continuing for 
a period of time without getting weaker a sus- 
tained attack o sustained pressure 


SUV /,.sju:'vi/ noun |C, U] abbreviation for 
sports utility vehicle: a large vehicle with an 
engine that supplies power to all four wheels, 
so that the vehicle can travel easily over 
rough ground 


svelte /svelt/ adjective thin in an attractive 
way 


swab /swob/ noun [C] HEALTH a small piece of 
material used for cleaning an injury or for 
taking a small amount of a substance from 
someone's body so that it can be tested 


swagger /'swægə'/ verb [I] to walk in a way 
that shows that you are confident and think 
that you are important A group of young men 
swaggered around in leather jackets. eswagger 
noun [no plural) 


CHEMISTRY a liquid in which small pieces ofo«swallow! /'swolou/ verb 1 [T] to move your 


solid are contained, but not dissolved 


sus'pension bridge noun [C] a bridge which 
is supported by strong steel ropes hung from 
a tower at each end of the bridge 


suspensory ligament /so,spentsari'ligamont/ 
noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY one of the strong 
strips of tissue in the body that hold the lens 
of the eye in position or that another part or 
organ hangs from 


ave a suspicion e confirm sb's suspicion ea 
deep/sneaking/strong suspicion 


suspicion /se'spi[*n/ noun 1 [ABOUT SOMEONE] |C, 
UJ a feeling or belief that someone has done 
something wrong They were arrested on 
suspicion of drug dealing. o Several members 
of staff are under suspicion of stealing money. 
2 [ABOUT SOMETHING] [C] an idea that something 
may be true [+ (that)) J had a sneaking sus- 
picion that the two events might be connected. 


suspicious /sa'spifas/ adjective 1 [WRONG/BAD 
making you feel that something is wrong or 
that something bad or illegal is happening 
suspicious behaviour/circumstances o I 
called airport security after noticing a suspi- 
cious package. 2 [NOT TRUST] not trusting some- 
one Many of them remain suspicious of 
journalists. esuspiciously adverb She’s been act- 
ing very suspiciously lately. 


sustain /so'stein/ verb [T] 1 [CONTINUE] to cause 
or allow something to continue for a period of 
time The team may not be able to sustain this 
level of performance. 2 {SUPPORT| to support 
someone or something so that they can live or 
exist The money he received was hardly enough 
to sustain a wife and five children. 3 sustain 
damage/injuries/losses formal If someone or 
something sustains injuries, damage, losses, 
etc, they are injured, damaged, etc. 


sustainable /so»'stemobl/ adjective 1 able to 
continue over a period of time sustainable de- 
velopment/growth 2 ENVIRONMENT causing lit- 
tle or no damage to the environment and 
therefore able to continue for a long time 


throat in order to make food or drink go down 
The snake swallowed the bird whole. 2 [I] to 
make a movement with your throat as if you 
are eating, sometimes because you are nerv- 
ous Claire swallowed hard, opened the door 
and stepped inside. 3 [ACCEPT] [T] to accept some- 
thing unpleasant They found the final decision 
hard to swallow. 4 [BELIEVE] [T] informal to be- 
lieve something, usually something which is 
not true I told him we were journalists and he 
seemed to swallow it. DSee also: swallow your pride’ 
swallow sth up phrasal verb to make some- 
thing disappear Many small businesses are 
being swallowed up by large international com- 
panies. 


swallow? /'swolou/ noun [C] 1 BIRD] a small bird 
with long, pointed wings and a tail with two 
points 2 the movement of swallowing 


swam /swzm/ past tense of swim 


swamp’ /swomp/ noun |C, U] GEOGRAPHY an 
area of very wet, soft land 


swamp? /swomp/ verb [T] 1 to give someone 
more of something than they can deal with 
[often passive] The company was swamped 
with calls about its new service. 0 The market 
has been swamped by cheap imports. 2 
GEOGRAPHY If an area is swamped, it becomes 
covered with water. Heavy rain has swamped 
many villages in the region. 


swan /swon/ noun [|C] a large, white bird with 
a long neck which lives on lakes and rivers 


swap /swop/ verb |I, T] swapping, past swapped 
to give something to someone and get some- 
thing from them in return Would you mind if 
Dave swapped places with you for a bit? eswap 
noun |C] We'll do a swap. 


swarm! /swo:m/ noun |C] a large group of 
things, usually insects, moving together a 
swarm of bees 


swarm? /swoim/ verb |I] to move in a large 
group TV reporters swarmed outside the pop 
star's home. 
swarm with sb/sth phrasal verb If a place is 
swarming with people, insects, etc, there are 
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a lot of them moving around it. The house was 
swarming with police. 


swarthy /'swo:ói/ adjective having dark skin 


swat /swot/ verb [T] swatting, past swatted to hit 
something, especially an insect, with a flat 
object He swatted a fly with his newspaper. 


sway /swe1/ verb 1 [MOVE] [I] to move slowly from 
one side to the other The trees swayed gently 
in the wind. 2 [PERSUADE] [T] to persuade someone 
to change their opinion or decision I think I 
was swayed by what James said. 


oswear /sweo'/ verb past tense swore, past par- 


ticiple sworn 1 LANGUAGE [I] to use language 
which people think is rude or offensive He was 
sent home because he swore at the teacher. 
2 [PROMISE] [I, T] to make a serious promise [+ to 
do sth] 7 swear to tell the truth. [+ (that)) She 
swore that she was at home at the time of the 
accident. 3 [TRUE] [T] used to say that you are 
sure something is true [+ (that)] 7 could have 
sworn that she said she lived in Canterbury 
(= I was sure she lived in Canterbury, but now 
I have found that it is not true). 

swear by sth phrasal verb to believe strongly 
that something is useful or effective Have you 
tried using vinegar to clean windows? My mum 
swears by it. 

swear sb in phrasal verb LAW to make some- 
one such as a president, judge, etc officially 
promise to be honest and responsible when 
they start their job [often passive] Mr Stein was 
sworn in as City Council president yesterday. 


swearing /'sweorip/ noun [U] LANGUAGE using 
rude or offensive language He was always get- 
ting into trouble for swearing. 


'swear word noun [C] LANGUAGE a word which 
people think is rude or offensive 


sweat /swet/ verb [I] BIOLOGY to produce liquid 
through your skin because you are hot or 
nervous I’d been running and I was sweating. 
esweat noun [U] The sweat was running down 
his face. 
sweat it out phrasal verb informal to wait 
nervously for an unpleasant situation to im- 
prove or end I don't get my exam results till the 
end of June so I'll just have to sweat it out till 
then. 
sweat over sth phrasal verb to work hard at 
something She's been sweating over the prep- 
arations for the party all weekend. 


sweater /'sweta'/ (also UK jumper) noun [C] a 
warm piece of clothing which covers the top 
of your body and is pulled on over your head 
>See colour picture Clothes on page Centre 8 


'sweat gland noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY a 
gland in the skin that produces sweat 


sweats /swets/ noun [plural] US a sweatshirt 
and sweatpants (= loose, comfortable trou- 
sers), often worn for exercising >See colour 
picture Clothes on page Centre 9 


sweatshirt /'swetJs:t/ noun [C] a piece of cloth- 
ing made of soft cotton which covers the top 
of your body and is pulled on over your head 
>See colour picture Clothes on page Centre 9 


sweatshop /'swetfop/ noun [C] a small factory 
where workers are paid very little and work 
many hours in very bad conditions 


sweet potato 


sweaty /'sweti/ adjective covered in sweat He 
was hot and sweaty from working in the gar- 
den. 


swede /swi:d/ noun |C, UJ UK FOOD a round, 
yellow vegetable which grows in the ground 


sweep’ /swi:p/ verb past swept 1 [CLEAN] [I, T] 
(also sweep up) to clean the floor using a brush 
She's just swept the floor. o He swept up the 
pieces of broken glass (= removed them from 
the floor with a brush). 2 be swept along/away, 
etc to be pushed or carried along, often by 
something strong which you cannot control 
Many trees were swept away in the flood. 

3 [AFFECT] [I, T] to quickly affect a large area The 
disease is sweeping the country. o Panic 
swept through the crowd. 4 sweep along/into/ 
past, etc to move quickly, especially in a way 
that shows you think you are important She 
swept past me in the corridor. 


sweep? /swi:p/ noun [C] 1 [MOVEMENT] a long 
movement [usually singular] With a sweep of his 
arm, he gestured towards the garden. 2 [CURVE 
something shaped in a long curve a long sweep 
of sandy beach See also: chimney sweep 

sweeping /'swi:pin/ adjective 1 [always before 
noun] affecting many things or people sweeping 
changes/reforms 2 sweeping statement/gener- 
alization when someone says something that is 
very general and has not been carefully 
thought about 


sweepstake /'swi:psteik/ UK (US sweepstakes) 
noun |C] a type of betting (= risking money on 
a competition) in which the winner receives 
all the money 


osweet! /swi:t/ adjective 1 FOOD with a taste like 


sugar It was covered in a very sweet chocolate 

sauce. 2 [ATTRACTIVE] attractive, often because of 

being small Look at that kitten - isn’t she sweet? 

3 [KIND] kind and friendly It was really sweet of 
you to come. 4 [SMELL/SOUND] A sweet smell or 
sound is pleasant. esweetness noun [U] 

sweet? /swi:t/ UK (US candy) noun [C] FOOD a 
small piece of sweet food, often made of sugar 
or chocolate You shouldn’t eat so many sweets 
- they’re bad for your teeth. 

sweetcorn /'swi:tko:n/ UK (US corn) noun [U] 
FOOD the sweet, yellow seeds of maize (= a 
plant) which are eaten as a vegetable See 
colour picture Fruit and Vegetables on page Centre 10 


sweeten /'swi:t*n/ verb [T] FOOD to make some- 
thing sweeter, for example by adding more 
sugar She gave me a hot lemon drink, sweet- 
ened with honey. 


sweetener /'swi:t^no/ noun [C] 1 FOOD some- 
thing which is used to make something taste 
sweeter an artificial sweetener 2 something 
that is used to persuade someone to do some- 
thing 

sweetheart /'switha:/ noun [C] You call 
someone 'sweetheart' to show affection or to 
be friendly. Come here, sweetheart. 

sweetly /'swi:tli/ adverb in an attractive or 
kind way She smiled sweetly. 

‚Sweet po'tato UK (US 'sweet potato) noun |C, 
U] plural sweet potatoes FOOD a long, red veg- 
etable like a potato but that tastes slightly 
sweet 
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swell' /swel/ verb past tense swelled, past par- 
ticiple swollen or swelled 1 [SIZE] [I] (also swell up) 
to increase in size One side of his face had 
swollen up where he'd been stung. 2 [AMOUNT] |I, 
T] to increase in amount because more things 
are added The population of the region was 
swollen by refugees from across the border. 


swell? /swel/ noun 1 GEOGRAPHY [C, U] the move- 
ment of waves in the sea, or the waves them- 
selves ocean swells 2 [INCREASE] [C] an increase 


swell? /swel/ adjective US old-fashioned good or 
pleasant Everyone's having a swell time. 


swelling /'swelin/ noun [C, U] HEALTH a part of 
your body which has become bigger because 
of illness or injury The doctor gave me drugs 
to reduce the swelling in my ankle. 


sweltering /‘sweltarin/ adjective so hot that 
you feel uncomfortable Jt was a sweltering 
afternoon in August. 


SWept /swept/ past of sweep 


swerve /swa:v/ verb [|I] to change direction sud- 
denly, especially when you are driving a ve- 
hicle He swerved to avoid a cyclist and hit 
another car. 


swift /swift/ adjective happening or moving 
quickly a swift response eswiftly adverb 


swig /swig/ verb [T] swigging, past swigged 
informal to drink something, taking a lot of 
liquid into your mouth at a time eswig noun 
[C] He took a swig of his beer and carried on 
with the story. 


swill’ /swil/ verb [T] 1 [CLEAN] (also swill out) to 
clean something by making liquid move 
around it The dentist handed me a glass of 
water to swill my mouth out. 2 [DRINK] to quickly 
drink a large amount of something, especially 
alcohol 


swill? /swil/ noun [U] FARMING waste food that 
is fed to pigs 

o«swim!" /swim/ verb swimming, past tense swam, 
past participle swum 1 SPORT |I, T] to move 
through water by moving your body IJ learnt 
to swim when I was about 5 years old. o I swim 
thirty lengths of the pool most mornings. >See 
colour picture Sports 1 on page Centre 14 2 [HEAD] [I 
If your head swims, you feel confused and are 
unable to see or think clearly. 3 [SEEM TO MOVE 
[I] to seem to move about J got up suddenly and 
the room started swimming. eswimming noun 
[U] SPORT 7 usually go swimming about twice 
a week. eswimmer noun [C] I’m not a very 
strong swimmer. 

swim? /swim/ noun [C] SPORT a time when you 
swim I went for a swim before breakfast. 

'swim bladder nou [C] BIOLOGY an organ like 
a bag of air inside a fish that keeps the fish in 
the correct position 

'swimming costume UK (US bathing suit) 
noun [C] SPORT a piece of clothing that you 
wear to go swimming 2See colour picture Clothes 
on page Centre 9 

'swimming pool noun [C] SPORT an area of 


water that has been made for people to swim 
in 


'swimming trunks noun [plural] SPORT a 
piece of clothing that boys and men wear 


o«switch! /switf/ verb |I, T] 1 


O= Important words to learn 


when they swim See colour picture Clothes on 
page Centre 9 


swimsuit /'swimsu:t/ noun [C] SPORT a piece of 
clothing that girls and women wear to go 
swimming See colour picture Clothes on page 
Centre 9 


swindle /'swindl/ verb |T] to get money from 
someone by cheating or deceiving them [often 
passive] She was swindled out of thousands of 
dollars. eswindle noun [C] a multi-million- 
pound swindle eswindler noun [C] 


swine /swain/ noun 1 PIGS] [plural] formal pigs 
2 [PERSON] [C] informal an unpleasant person 


swing! /swin/ verb past swung 1 [BACKWARDS/FOR- 
WARDS] [I, T] to move smoothly backwards and 
forwards, or to make something do this She 
really swings her arms when she walks. 
2 [CURVE] [I, T] to move smoothly in a curve, or 
to make something do this The door swung 
shut. o Watch the ball as you swing the bat. 
3 [CHANGE] [I] If someone's opinion or their feel- 
ings swing, they suddenly change. Her moods 
swing with absolutely no warning. 
swing around/round phrasal verb to turn 
around quickly 
swing at sb phrasal verb informal to try to hit 
someone 


swing? /swin/ noun [C] 1 FOR CHILDREN] a chair 
hanging on two ropes that children sit on and 
swing backwards and forwards 2 [HIT] an at- 
tempt to hit someone Isn’t that the boy Mark 
took a swing at (= tried to hit)? 3 [CHANGE] a 
sudden change He suffered terrible mood 
swings. 4 be in full swing If an event is in full 
swing, everything has started and there is a 
lot of activity. By ten o'clock, the party was in 
full swing. 


swipe’ /swairp/ verb [T] 1 HiT] (also swipe at) to 
move your arm in order to try to hit someone 
or something 2 [STEAL] informal to steal some- 
thing 

swipe? /swarp/ noun [C] an attempt to hit some- 
one 


'swipe ,card noun [C] UK a small piece of plas- 
tic that contains electronic information, used 
to open doors, etc 


swirl /swai/ verb |l, T] to move around and 
around quickly, or to make something do this 
The mist swirled round the castle. eswirl noun 
[c] 

swish /swıf/ verb |I, T] to move quickly through 
the air making a soft sound, or to make some- 
thing do this eswish noun [C] the swish of cur- 
tains closing 


CHANGE] to change 
from one thing to another Were trying to en- 
courage people to switch from cars to bicycles. 
o He's just switched jobs. 2 [EXCHANGE] to 
exchange something with someone else After 
a couple of months we switched roles. 

switch (sth) off phrasal verb to turn off a light, 
television, etc by using a switch Have you 
switched the computer off? 

switch off phrasal verb UK to stop giving your 
attention to someone or something I’m afraid 
I just switch off when she starts telling me 
about her problems. 

switch (sth) on pArasal verb to turn on a light, 
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O= Important words to learn 753 sympathizer 
television, etc by using a switch authority in a way that is not sincere, espe- 
switch over phrasal verb 1 [TELEVISION] UK to cially in order to get an advantage for them- 


change from one television or radio station to 
another 2 [CHANGE] to change from doing one 
thing to another We've decided to switch over 
to low fat milk. 


flick/press a switch e the on/off switch 


o«switch? /switf/ noun [C] 1 PHYSICS a small ob- 
ject that you push up or down with your finger 
to turn something electrical on or off 2 [CHANGE 
a change There has been a switch in policy. 


switchboard /'swit{bs:d/ noun [C] a piece ofsymbol /'smb'l/ noun [C] 1 


equipment that is used to direct all the tele- 
phone calls made from and to a building 

swivel /'swivl/ (also swivel around) verb |I, T 
UK swivelling, past swivelled, US swiveling, past 
swiveled to turn round, or to make something 
turn round 

swollen’ /'swoulon/ adjective bigger than usual 
a swollen wrist/ankle o swollen rivers 


swollen? /'swoulon/ past participle of swell 


swoop /swu:p/ verb [I] 1 [MOVE] to suddenly 
move very quickly down through the air Huge 
birds swoop down from the sky. 2 [ATTACK] to 
suddenly attack The day before police had 
swooped on his home. eswoop noun |C] 


Swop /swop/ verb |I, T] swopping, past swopped 
another UK spelling of swap (- to give some- 
thing to someone and get something from 
them in return) 


sword /sə:d/ noun [C] a weapon with a long, 
metal blade and a handle, used especially in 
the past 


swordfish /'s5:dfif/ noun [C, U] plural sword- 
fish a large fish with a long, pointed part at the 
front of its head, that can be eaten as food 


swore /swo:'/ past tense of swear 


sworn’ /swo:n/ adjective 1 LAW sworn state- 
ment/testimony, etc something that you have 
officially said is true 2 sworn enemies two peo- 
ple, or two groups of people who are com- 
pletely against each other 


sworn? /swo:n/ past participle of swear 


swot’ /swot/ noun [C] UK informal someone 
who studies too much 


SWOT /swot/ noun |U] ECONOMICS abbreviation 
for strength, weaknesses, opportunities, 
threats; a way of looking at the good and bad 
parts of a business in order to plan for its 
future a SWOT analysis 

swot? /swot/ UK informal (US cram) verb [I] 
swotting, past swotted to study a lot I'm swot- 
ting for tomorrow’s exam. 
swot up (on sth) phrasal verb to learn as much 
as you can about a subject, especially before 
an examination 

swum /swan/ past participle of swim 

swung /swan/ past of swing 

sycamore /5sikomo:/ noun [C, U] a tree with 
leaves that are divided into five parts and with 
seeds that turn around as they fall 


sycophantic / sıkəv'fæntık/ adjective formal 
Someone who is sycophantic praises people in 


o«sympathetic /,simpa'etik/ adjective 1 


selves. esycophant /'sıkəfænt/ noun [C] 


syllable /'silobl/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a word or 
part of a word that has one vowel sound ‘But’ 
has one syllable and 'apple' has two syllables. 


syllabus /'silobos/ noun [C] plural syllabuses or 
syllabi EDUCATION a list of the subjects that are 
included in a course of study 


symbiosis /,sımbar'əusıs/ noun [U] BIOLOGY 
when two organisms live together and get 
advantages from each other 


SIGN] a sign or object 
that is used to represent something A heart 
shape is the symbol of love. 2 CHEMISTRY a num- 
ber, letter, or sign that is used instead of the 
name of a chemical substance, another num- 
ber, etc The symbol for oxygen is O. SSee also: 
status symbol 


symbolic /sim'bolik/ adjective representing 
something else The blue, white and red of the 
French flag are symbolic of liberty, equality 
and fraternity. esymbolically adverb 


symbolism /'simblizzm/ noun [U] ART, LITERA- 
TURE the use of signs and objects in art, films, 
etc to represent ideas 


symbolize (also UK -ise) /'simb'laiz/ verb [T] to 
represent something The lighting of the 
Olympic torch symbolizes peace and friendship 
among the nations of the world. 


symmetrical /s''metrikel/ (also symmetric) 
adjective having the same shape or size on 
both halves Faces are roughly symmetrical. 


symmetry /'simatri/ noun [U] when something 
is symmetrical 


[PROB- 
LEMS] showing that you understand and care 
about someone’s problems My boss is very 
sympathetic about my situation. 2 {IDEAS 


agreeing with or supporting someone’s ideas 
or actions He was sympathetic to their views. 
Opposite unsympathetic esympathetically ad- 
verb 


sympathetic 

Be careful not to use sympathetic when you simply 
want to say that someone is nice, friendly, or kind. 
Remember that if someone is sympathetic, they 
understand your problems. 


sympathize (also UK -ise) /'simpo0arz/ verb |I] 
1 [PROBLEMS] to understand and care about some- 
one's problems It’s a really bad situation - I do 
sympathize with her. 2 [DEAS] to agree with or 


support someone’s ideas or actions I sympa- 
thize with the general aims of the party. 


sympathizer (also UK -iser) /'simpo0aizo'/ 
noun |C] someone who supports a particular 
political organization, or believes in a partic- 
ular set of ideas a communist sympathizer 


have/express/feel [every/little/no, etc] sym- 
pathy for sb e look for sympathy e deep/ 
great/heartfelt sympathy e words of 
sympathy 
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sympathy 


o«sympathy /'simpo6i/ noun [U] 1 [PROBLEMS] when 
you show that you understand and care about 
someone's problems I have no sympathy for 
people who say they can't find work but are 
really just too lazy to look. 2 (ibEAs| agreement 
with or support for someone's ideas or actions 
Scott was in sympathy with this view. 


symphony /'simfoni/ noun [C] MUSIC a long 
piece of music for an orchestra (= large group 
of different musicians) 

symptom /'simptom/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH a phys- 
ical feeling or problem which shows that you 
have a particular illness The inability to sleep 
is often a symptom of some other illness. 2 a 
problem that is caused by and shows a more 
serious problem The drinking was just a 
symptom of his general unhappiness. esymp- 
tomatic /,simpta'metik/ adjective relating to a 
symptom 

synagogue /'sinagng/ noun [|C] RELIGION a 
building in which Jewish people pray 

synapse /'samzps/ noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY 
the point at which electrical signals move 
from one nerve cell to another esynaptic 
/sar'nzptik/ adjective 


sync /sink/ noun informal 1 be in sync to be hap- 
pening at the same time 2 be out of sync to not 
be happening at the same time 


synchronize (also UK -ise) /'sipkronaiz/ verb 
[T] 1 to make something happen at the same 
time as something else We had a problem 
synchronizing the music and the images. 


2 synchronize watches to make two or more 


watches show exactly the same time 
esynchronization /,sipkronar'zerf?n/ noun [U] 


syncline /'sigklam/ noun [C] GEOLOGY a down- 
ward, U-shaped fold in the layers of rock in the 
Earth's surface 2Compare anticline 


syndicate /'sindikat/ noun [C] a group of people 
or companies who join together in order to 
achieve something a bank syndicate o a crime 
syndicate 


syndrome /'sindroum/ noun [C] HEALTH a com- 
bination of physical problems that often go 
together in a particular illness 


synergy /'sinodsi/ noun [C, U] ECONOMICS when 
two companies or groups work together 
and achieve more success than they would 
separately a synergy between the two software 
companies 


synonym /'sinonim/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a word 
or phrase that means the same as another 
word or phrase 


synonymous /sr'nonimos/ adjective 1 If one 
thing is synonymous with another, they are 
very closely connected with each other in 
people's minds. It is a country where wealth is 
synonymous with corruption. 2 LANGUAGE If 
one word is synonymous with another, they 
have the same meaning. 


synopsis /sr'nppsis/ noun [C] plural synopses 
LITERATURE a short description of a book, film, 
etc 


synovial fluid /sainooviol'flu:.1d/ noun [U] BIO- 
LOGY a transparent liquid in our joints 
(= place where bones join), that helps them to 
move easily 


O= Important words to learn 


syntax /'sıintæks/ noun [U] LANGUAGE the gram- 
matical arrangement of words in a sentence 


synthesis /'sindasis/ noun [C, U] plural syn- 
theses /'sin0osi:z/ formal the mixing of several 
things to make another whole new thing 


synthesize (also UK -ise) /'sin0osaiz/ verb [T] to 
mix several things in order to make some- 
thing else 


synthesizer (also UK -iser) /'sinosaizo'/ noun 
[C] MUSIC an electronic musical instrument 
that can copy the sounds made by other 
musical instruments 


synthetic /sin'Oetik/ adjective not made from 
natural substances synthetic rubber esynthetic- 
ally adverb 


syphilis /'sifilis/ noun [U] HEALTH a serious dis- 
ease caught during sex that spreads slowly 
from the sex organs to all parts of the body 

syringe /si'rind5/ noun 
[C] 1 HEALTH a piece of 
medical equipment 
used to push liquid 
into or take liquid out 
of someone's body 2 a 
similar piece of equip- 
ment used by scien- 
tists for adding or 
taking small amounts 
of liquid See picture at laboratory 


syrup /'sirop/ noun [U] FOOD a very sweet liquid 
made from sugar and water 


system /'sıstəm/ noun [C] 1 [METHOD] a way or 
method of doing things the American legal 
system o the public transport system 2 [EQUIP- 
MENT] a set of connected pieces of equipment 
that operate together T'hey've had an alarm 
system installed at their home. 3 BIOLOGY parts 
of the body that work together in order to 
make something happen the body's immune 
system 4 the system SOCIETY the laws and rules 
of a society 5 get sth out of your system to get 
rid of a strong feeling or a need to do some- 
thing, especially by expressing that feeling or 
doing the thing you want to do It’s not a bad 
idea to travel before getting a job - that way you 
get it out of your system. 2See also: immune sys- 
tem, nervous system, operating system, public 
address system, the solar system 


systematic / sisto'matik/ adjective done using 
a fixed and organized plan the systematic col- 
lection and analysis of information esystemat- 
ically adverb 

systemic /si'stemik/ adjective HEALTH A sys- 
temic drug, disease or poison reaches and has 
an effect on the whole of a body or a plant. 


'systems ,analyst noun [C] COMPUTING some- 
one who examines businesses and industry in 
order to find ways of improving the way they 
Work, especially by using computer programs 
and equipment e'systems analysis noun [U] 

'system software noun [U] COMPUTING soft- 
ware that controls computer hardware (= ma- 
chines and equipment) Compare application 
software 


systole /'sist:li/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the part of a 


heart's action where it pushes blood out 2Com- 
pare diastole esystolic /si'stplik/ adjective 


syringe 
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O= Important words to learn 


T, t /ti:/ the twentieth letter of the alphabet 
ta /ta:/ exclamation UK informal thank you 


tab /tzb/ noun [C] 1 a small piece of paper, 
metal, etc that is fixed to something and that 
you use to open it or find out information 
about it Pull tab to open. 2 FINANCE an amount 
of money that you owe for something you have 
bought or for a service you have used Officials 
said the tab for the new bridge would be $8 mil- 
lion. 3 pick up the tab to pay for something, 
especially a meal in a restaurant 4 keep tabs 
on sb/sth informal to watch someone or some- 
thing carefully to check they do nothing 
wrong 


tabby /‘tebi/ noun [C] a cat that has stripes in 
its fur 


tab key noun [C] COMPUTING the key on a com- 
puter keyboard which allows you to move the 
cursor (= a symbol which shows you where 
you are working) forward a few spaces 


tabla /'t&blo/ noun [C] MUSIC two small drums 
that are played with the hands, used especially 
in Indian music 


o«table" /'teibl/ noun [C] 1 [FURNITURE] a piece of fur- 
niture with four legs, used for eating off, put- 
ting things on, etc the kitchen table 2 lay the 
table UK (UK/US set the table) to put plates, 
knives, forks, etc on the table to prepare for a 
meal 3 [NUMBERS/WORDS| a set of numbers or 
words written in rows that go across and 
down the page The table below shows the re- 
sults of the experiment. 4 COMPUTING a collec- 
tion of a particular kind of information in a 
database 5 turn the tables on sb to change a 
situation so that you have an advantage over 
someone who before had an advantage over 
you Z2See also: put/lay your cards (card) on the table, 
coffee table, dressing table 

table? /'teibl/ verb [T] 1 [SUGGEST] UK to formally 
suggest that a particular subject is discussed 

2 [LATER] US to decide to discuss something later 

tablecloth /'teiblkIp0/ noun [C] a piece of ma- 
terial that covers a table, especially during a 
meal 

tablespoon /‘teiblspu:n/ noun [C] MEASURES a 
large spoon used for measuring or serving 
food, or the amount this spoon can hold 


take a tablet e a tablet for sth e sleeping tab- 
lets e headache tablets 


tablet /'tæblət/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH a small, 
round object containing medicine that you 
swallow 2 [STONE] a square piece of stone that 
has words cut into it 3 [PAPER] US (UK/US pad) 
sheets of paper that have been fastened to- 
gether at one edge, used for writing or draw- 
ing 4 COMPUTING a graphics tablet (= flat 
device that is connected to a computer that 
you draw on with a special pen to make an 
image on the computer screen) 


tactical 


‘table tennis noun [U] SPORT a game in which 
two or four people hit a small ball over a low 
net on a large table 


tabloid /‘tzbloid/ noun [C] a small newspaper 
with a lot of pictures and short, simple news 
stories 


taboo /to'bu:/ noun |C, U] SOCIETY something 
that you should not say or do because people 
generally think it is morally wrong, unpleas- 
ant, or embarrassing Sex is a taboo in this 
country. etaboo adjective Suicide is a taboo 
subject. 


tabulate /'tæbjulert/ verb [T] to show informa- 
tion in the form of a table (= an arrangement 
of facts and numbers in rows or blocks) 


'T account noun [C] FINANCE a method of keep- 
ing financial records with debits (= money 
spent) on one side, credits (= money received) 
on the other side, and a line down the middle 


tacit /'tæsıt/ adjective formal understood with- 
out being said a tacit agreement 


taciturn /'tzesits:n/ adjective formal saying 
very little and not seeming friendly 


tack’ /t«k/ noun 1 takeltry a different tack to try 
to deal with a problem in a different way I've 
tried being nice to her and it doesn't work so I 
might take a different tack. 2 [NAIL] [C] a small, 
sharp nail with a flat top carpet tacks 3 [PIN] [C] 
US (UK drawing pin) a short pin with a flat, 
round top, used for fastening pieces of paper 
to the wall 


tack? /tæk/ verb [T] 1 FASTEN] to fasten something 
to a wall with a tack 2 [SEW] to sew something 
loosely 
tack sth on phrasal verb to add something that 
you had not planned to add 


tackle’ /'takl/ verb [T] 1 DEAL WITH] to try to deal 

with a problem new ways to tackle crime 
2 [PEAK TO] UK to speak to someone about some- 
thing bad that they have done / decided to 
tackle him about his absences. 3 SPORT to try 
to get the ball from someone in a game such 
as football 


tackle? /'tækl/ noun 1 SPORT [C] an attempt to 
get the ball from someone in a game such as 
football 2 [U] all the things you need for a par- 
ticular activity fishing tackle 


tacky /‘teki/ adjective 1 informal cheap 
and of bad quality tacky holiday souvenirs 
2 [STICKY] slightly sticky 


tact /tekt/ noun [U] the ability to talk to people 
about 
them 


tactful /'tektt*l/ adjective careful not to say or 
do anything that could upset someone etact- 
fully adverb 


difficult subjects without upsetting 


adopt/employ/use tactics e a change of 
tactics e bullying/underhand tactics 


tactic /‘tektik/ noun [C] a way of doing some- 
thing that you plan in order to achieve what 
you want [usually plural] These bomb attacks 
represent a change of tactics by the terrorists. 


tactical /‘tektik-l/ adjective relating to tactics, 


or done in order to achieve something tactical 
voting o a tactical error etactically adverb 
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tactless 


tactless /‘tektlos/ adjective not being careful 
about saying or doing something that could 
upset someone 

tad /tæd/ noun informal a tad a little It was a 
tad expensive, I thought. 

tadpole /'tedpeul/ noun [C] a small, black 
animal that lives in water and will become a 
frog (= green jumping animal) 


O= Important words to learn 
toss a coin - heads or tails? 2 [COAT] a formal 
coat that has a short front part and a long back 


part that is divided in two 


taint /teint/ verb [T] 1 [OPINION] to spoil people's 
opinion of someone [often passive] a govern- 
ment tainted by scandal 2 [MAKE HARMFUL] to spoil 
something, especially food or blood, by adding 
a harmful substance 


taffeta /'tæfıto/ noun [U] a stiff, shiny clotho«take /teik/ verb [T] past tense took, past partici- 


used in women’s formal dresses 


TAFN INTERNET internet abbreviation for that's 
all for now: used at the end of an email or mes- 
sage 

tag’ /teg/ noun [C] a small piece of paper or 
plastic with information on it that is fixed to 
something a price tag 


tag? /tæg/ verb [T] tagging, past tagged to put a 
tag on something 
tag along phrasal verb informal to go some- 
where with someone, especially when they 
have not asked you to 


t'ai chi /tar'tfi:/ noun [U] SPORT a form of 
Chinese exercise that involves a series of 
slow movements 


tail" /teil/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY the long, narrow 
part that sticks out at the back of an animal's 
body The dog's pleased to see you - he's wag- 
ging his tail. 2 the back part of something 
long, such as a plane 3 the tail end of sth the 
last part of something the tail end of the 
eighties 

tail? /teil/ verb [T] to secretly follow someone, 
especially because you think they have done 
something wrong 
tail off phrasal verb to gradually become 
quieter, smaller, less frequent, etc His voice 
tailed off. 


tailback /'teilbek/ noun [C] UK a line of cars 
that have stopped or are moving very slowly 
because of an accident or other problem on the 
road in front of them 


tailcoat /'teilkout/ noun [C] a formal coat that 
has a short front part and a long back part that 
is divided in two 


tailgate /'teilgeit/ verb [I, T] to drive too closely 
to the car in front of you etailgating noun [U] 


'tail light noun [C] US one of the two red lights 
on the back of a car See colour picture Car on page 
Centre 7 


tailor? /'teil/ noun [C] someone whose job is 
to make or repair clothes, especially men's 
clothes 


tailor? /'teilo'/ verb [T] to make or change some- 
thing so that it is suitable The kitchen can then 
be tailored exactly to the customer's needs. 


tailor-made /.eilo'meid/ adjective 1 [PERFECT 
perfect for a particular person or purpose It 
sounds as if you're tailor-made for the job. 
2 [CLOTHES] Tailor-made clothes are made by a 
tailor. 

tailpipe /'teilpaip/ US (UK exhaust pipe) noun 
[C] the pipe that waste gas from a vehicle's en- 
gine flows through 2See colour picture Car on page 
Centre 7 


tails /teilz/ noun [plural] 1 [CON] the side of a coin 
that does not have someone's head on it Let's 


ple taken 1 [CARRY] to get and carry something 
with you when you go somewhere I always 
take my mobile phone with me. 2 [GO] to go 
somewhere with someone, often paying for 
them or being responsible for them J took the 
kids to the park. S See Common Learner Error at 
bring 3 to remove something 
without permission Someone’s taken my coat. 
4 |GET HOLD] to get hold of something and move 
it He reached across and took the glass from 
her. 5 [ACCEPT] to accept something So, are you 
going to take the job? o Do you take credit 
cards? 6 [NEED] If something takes a particular 
amount of time, or a particular quality, you 
need that amount of time or that quality in 
order to be able to do it. [+ to do sth] It’s taken 
me three days to get here. o It takes a lot of cour- 
age to stand up and talk in front of so many 
people. 7 HEALTH to swallow or use medicine 
Take two tablets, three times a day. 8 |MEASURE 
to measure something Have you taken her tem- 
perature? 9 [CLOTHES] to wear a particular size 
of clothes J take a size 12 in trousers. 10 [SPACE 
to have enough space for a particular number 
of people or things There's six of us and the 
car only takes five. 11 [TRAVEL] to travel some- 
where by using a bus, train, car, etc, or by 
using a particular road Are you taking the 
train to Edinburgh? 12 take a break/rest, etc to 
stop working for a period 13 take pleasure/ 
pride/an interest, etc to have a particular, good 
feeling about something that you do I take 
great pleasure in cooking. o These women take 
their jobs very seriously (= think their jobs are 
very important). 14 take a look to look at some- 
thing Take a look at these photos. 15 |UNDER- 
STAND| to understand something in a particular 
way Whatever I say she'll take it the wrong 
way. 16 I take it (that) used when you think 
that what you say is probably true I take it 
you're not coming with us. 17 can't take sth to 
not be able to deal with an unpleasant situa- 
tion We argue all the time - I really can’t take 
it any more. 18 take it from me accept that 
what I say is true, because I know or have ex- 
perienced it You could be doing a much less 
interesting job, take it from me. 19 take sth as 
it comes to deal with something as it happens, 
without planning for it 20 [BY FORCE| to get con- 
trol of something by force By morning they 
had taken the city. 


take part in or take place? 

If someone takes part in something, they join other 
people in doing it. 

All the children took part in the competition. 


If something takes place, it happens. 


The festival takes place every summer in the 
castle gardens. 
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O= Important words to learn 


take after sb phrasal verb to be similar to an 
older member of your family Peter's very tall - 
he takes after his father. 
take sth apart phrasal verb to separate some- 
thing into its different parts He spent the whole 
afternoon taking his bike apart. 
otake sth away phrasal verb 1 [REMOVE] to remove 
something The waitress took our plates away. 
o Supermarkets are taking business away 
from small local shops. 2 [NUMBER] to subtract a 
number Take 3 away from 20. 
take sb away phrasal verb to make someone 
leave a place and go with you 
take sth back phrasal verb 1 [THING] to return 
something to the place you borrowed or 
bought it from 2 [WORDS] to admit that your 
opinion was wrong You're right, he's nice - I 
take back everything I said about him. 
take sth down phrasal verb 1 [WRITE] to write 
something Did you take down the telephone 
number? 2 [REMOVE] to remove something that is 
on a wall or something that is temporary I’ve 
taken the pictures down. 
take sth in phrasal verb 1 [UNDERSTAND] to 
understand something It was an interesting 
lecture but there was just too much to take in. 
2 [FILW/BUILDING ETC] to go to see a film, visit an 
interesting building, etc for enjoyment I 
thought we might get something to eat and then 
take in a movie. 3 [CLOTHES] to make a piece of 
clothing narrower 
take sb in phrasal verb 1 [POLICE] If the police 
take someone in, they take that person to the 
police station. 2 [LET SOMEONE STAY] to let some- 
one stay in your house You could earn some 
extra cash by taking in foreign students. 3 be 
taken in to be deceived by someone 
o«take sth off phrasal verb 1 [REMOVE] to remove 
something If you're hot, take your jacket off. 
>See colour picture Phrasal Verbs on page Centre 16 
2 [TIME] to spend time away from your work I’m 
taking Friday off to get some things done 
around the house. 
take off phrasal verb 1 [AIRCRAFT] If an aircraft 
takes off, it begins to fly. 2 [SUCCESSFUL] to sud- 
denly become successful Her career had just 
taken off. 3 LEAVE] to suddenly leave without 
telling anyone where you are going He took off 
in the middle of the night. 
take sth on phrasal verb to accept a responsi- 
bility I don’t want to take on too much work. 
take sb on phrasal verb 1 [EMPLOY] to begin to 
employ someone We'll be taking on two new 
members of staff. 2 [COMPETE] to compete against 
someone I might take you on at tennis some- 
time. 
take on sth phrasal verb 


o begin to have a 


particular quality Her voice took on a tone ofo.talk? /to:k/ verb 1 


authority. 

take sth out phrasal verb to remove something 
from somewhere He reached into his bag and 
took out a book. 

take sb out pArasal verb to go somewhere with 
someone and pay for them Are you taking her 
out for her birthday? 

take sth out on sb phrasal verb to unfairly 
treat someone badly because you are upset 
Don't take it out on me! 

take (sth) over phrasal verb to get control of 
or responsibility for something They've 
recently been taken over by a larger company. 


Who'll be taking over from Cynthia when she 
retires? 

take sb through sth phrasal verb to explain 
something to someone 

take to sb/sth phrasal verb to start to like 
someone or something For some reason, I just 
didn't take to him. 

take to sth/doing sth phrasal verb to start do- 
ing something Dad's taken to swimming every 
morning. 

take sth up phrasal verb 1 [ACTIVITY] to start do- 
ing a particular job or activity I thought I 
might take up cycling. 2 [TIME/SPACE] to use an 
amount of time or space This desk takes up too 
much space. 

take sb up on sth phrasal verb to accept an 
offer Could I take you up on your offer of a ride 
home? 

take sth up with sb phrasal verb to discuss 
something with someone You'll have to take 
the matter up with your manager. 


takeaway  /'teikowe/ UK (US takeout 
/'tetkaut/) noun [C] FOOD a meal that you buy 
in a restaurant but eat at home, or a shop that 
sells this type of meal 


take-off /'teikof/ noun 1 [AIRCRAFT] [C, U] when 

an aircraft leaves the ground and begins to fly 
2 [COPY] [C] a film, book, etc that copies someone 
else’s style in a way that is funny 


takeover /'eik,oovo/ noun [C] ECONOMICS 
when a company gets control of another 
company 

takings /'teikigz/ UK (US receipts) noun [plural] 
FINANCE all the money that a business gets 
from selling things 

talcum powder /'tzlkom,paudo/ (also talc) 
noun [U] white powder that you put on your 
skin after a bath 

tale /teil/ noun [C] LITERATURE a story, especially 
one which is not true or is difficult to believe 
My grandfather used to tell us tales of his time 

pilot during the war. See also: fairy tale 


have/show a talent for sth ea natural talent 
e sb's talent as sth 


otalent /'taelont/ noun [C, U] a natural ability to 


do something She showed an early talent for 
drawing. etalented adjective showing natural 
ability in a particular area a talented young 
musician 


talisman /‘tzlizman/ noun [C] plural talismans 
an object that people think will make them 
lucky 


SAY] [I] to say things to some- 
one We were just talking about Simon’s new 
girlfriend. o It was nice talking to you. US o It 
was nice talking with you. >See Common Learner 
Error at speak 2 [DISCUSS] [I] to discuss something 
with someone, often to try to find a solution to 
a disagreement The two sides have agreed to 
talk. 3 talk about sth/doing sth to think about 
or make plans to do something in the future 
They're talking about building a new fire sta- 
tion just up the road. 4 talk business/politics, etc 
to discuss a particular subject I don't like to 
talk business over lunch. 5 talking of sth UK 
(US speaking of sth) used when you are going 
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to start talking about something that is related 
to what has just been said Talking of holidays, 
did you hear about Lesley's skiing trip? SSee 
also: speak/talk of the devil 

talk at sb phrasal verb to talk to someone 
without letting them say anything or without 
listening to them 

talk back phrasal verb If a child talks back to 
an adult, they answer them rudely. 

talk down to sb phrasal verb to talk to some- 
one in a way that shows you think they are 
not intelligent or not important 

talk sb into/out of (doing) sth phrasal verb to 
persuade someone to do or not do something 
We managed to talk Lisa into doing the cook- 
ing. 

talk sth over phrasal verb to discuss some- 
thing with someone, often to find out their 
opinion or to get advice before making a de- 
cision 


The most common alternatives are speak 
and say: Could you speak more quietly, 
please? e I couldn't hear what they were 
saying. 

The verb chat or the expression have a 
chat are often used if a person is talking 
with someone in a friendly, informal way: 
We were just chatting about the party on 
Saturday. e Give me a call and we'll have a 
chat. 


If people talk for a long time about things 
that are not important, verbs such as chat- 
ter, natter (UK, informal), and the expres- 
sion have a natter (UK, informal) are 
sometimes used: She spent the morning 
chattering away to her friends. e We had a 
long natter over coffee. 


If someone talks about something too much 
in an annoying way, you can use the 
phrasal verb go on (UK): He's always going 
on about how much he hates his work. 


If someone talks quietly so that their voice 
is difficult to hear, often because they are 
complaining about something, then the 
verbs mumble and mutter are used: She 
walked past me, muttering to herself. e He 
mumbled something about it being a waste 
of time. 

The verb whisper is used when someone 
talks extremely quietly so that other people 
cannot hear: What are you two girls whis- 
pering about? 


have a talk ea talk with sb ea talk about sth 
e a long/serious talk 


o«talk? /to:k/ noun 1 [CONVERSATION] [C] a conversa- 
tion between two people, often about a partic- 
ular subject 7 had a long talk with Chris at 
the weekend about going to university. 2 [PEOPLE 
[U] when people talk about what might happen 
or be true There's been some talk of possible 
job losses. 3 [TO A GROUP] [C] when someone 
speaks to a group of people about a particular 
subject Someone's coming to the school to give 
a talk about road safety. 4 be all talk (and no 
action) If someone is all talk, they never do the 
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brave or exciting things they often say they 
will do. 2See also: small talk 


talkative /'to:kotiv/ adjective A talkative per- 
son talks a lot 


attend/have/ hold/ resume talks e talks 
break down/take place e lengthy/secret/ 
urgent talks e talks about/on sth 


talks /to:ks/ noun [plural] POLITICS formal meet- 
ings, especially between political leaders, to 
discuss a problem and to try to reach an agree- 
ment peace talks o US officials are holding 
talks with EU leaders over trade. 

‘talk show US (UK chat show) noun [C] an in- 
formal television or radio programme where 


people are asked questions about themselves 
and their lives 


otall /tə:1/ adjective 1 [BiG] having a greater than 


average height. He's tall and thin. o It's one of 
the tallest buildings in the city. 2 [size] used to 
describe or ask about the height of someone 
or something How tall is she? o He's almost 2 
metres tall. 


tally’ /‘tzli/ noun [C] the number of things you 
have achieved, used, won, etc until now This 
adds to his tally of 12 race wins so far this 
year. 


tally? /'tzli/ verb 1 [SAME 
stories tally, they are the same. 2 [TOTAL] [T] 
(also tally up) to find out the total number 


the Talmud /‘tzlmud/ noun RELIGION the an- 
cient Jewish written laws and traditions 


talon /'tælən/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a sharp nail on 
the foot of a bird that it uses to catch animals 


Tamagotchi / tæmə'gvtfi/ noun [C] trademark 
a small electronic toy which you pretend to 
look after by feeding it, playing with it, etc 

tambourine / tambr'i:n/ noun [C] MUSIC a mu- 
sical instrument with a wooden ring and small 
metal discs loosely fixed to it which you play 
by shaking or hitting 

tame?’ /teim/ adjective 1 [ANIMAL] If an animal is 
tame, it is not wild and not frightened of peo- 
ple. 2 [Nor EXCITING] too controlled and not excit- 
ing His TV show is very tame in comparison 
with his live performances. 


tame" /teim/ verb [T] to make a wild animal 
tame 


tamper /'tzmpo'/ verb 
tamper with sth phrasal verb to touch or make 
changes to something which you should not, 
often in order to damage it 


tampon /'tæmpon/ noun [C] a small roll of 
cotton which a woman puts in her vagina to 
absorb her monthly flow of blood 


tan’ /tzn/ (also suntan) noun [C] when your skin 
is brown from being in the sun 


tan? /ten/ verb |l, T] tanning, past tanned 1 to 
become brown from the sun, or to make a per- 
son or body part become brown I tan quite eas- 
ily. 2 to make the skin of animals into leather 
(7 material for shoes, etc.) 


tan? /tæn/ adjective 1 COLOUR] being a pale yel- 
low-brown colour a tan jacket 2 [SKIN] US (UK/ 


auo sour | 


[I] If two numbers or 
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US tanned) having darker skin because you 
have been in the sun 


tandem /'tendom/ noun 1 in tandem (with sb) 
If someone does something in tandem with 
someone else, they do it together or at the 
same time. 2 [C] a bicycle for two people 


tangent /'tendsnt/ noun [C] 1 MATHEMATICS a 
straight line which touches but does not cross 
a curve 2 MATHEMATICS in a triangle that has 
one angle of 90°, the ratio of the length of the 
side opposite an angle less than 90° divided by 
the length of the shorter of the two sides that 
are next to the angle >Compare cosine, sine 3 go 
off at/on a tangent to suddenly start talking 
about a different subject 


tangerine / tend3"r'i:n/ noun [C] FOOD a fruit 
like a small orange 


tangible /‘tend3abl/ adjective Something 
which is tangible is real and can be seen, 
touched, or measured. tangible benefits/evi- 
dence Opposite intangible 


tangle’ /‘tengl/ noun [C] several things which 
have become twisted together in an untidy 
way a tangle of hair/wires 


tangle? /'tæņgl/ verb |I, T] to become twisted to- 
gether, or to make things become twisted to- 
gether DOpposite disentangle, untangle 


tangled /‘tengld/ adjective 1 [TWISTED] (also tan- 
gled up) twisted together in an untidy way The 
wires are all tangled. 2 [CONFUSED] confused and 
difficult to understand tangled finances 3 be 
tangled up in/with sth to be involved in some- 
thing unpleasant or complicated that is diffi- 
cult to escape from 


tango /‘tengou/ noun 
dance 


tangy /‘teni/ adjective FOOD having a strong, 
sharp but pleasant taste or smell a tangy 
lemon drink etang noun [no plural] 


tank /tæņk/ noun [C] 1 [CONTAINER] a large con- 
tainer for storing liquid or gas (UK) a petrol 
tank/ (US) a gas tank o a hot-water tank 2ML- 
ITARY| a large, strong military vehicle with a 
gun on it which moves on wheels inside large 
metal belts DSee also: think tank 


tanker /'tæņkə'/ noun [C] a ship or truck used 
to carry large amounts of liquid or gas an oil 
tanker 


tanned /tznd/ (also US tan) adjective having 
darker skin because you have been in the sun 


tanning bed noun [C] US a sun bed 


tannoy /‘teno1/ UK trademark (UK/US public 
address system) noun [no plural] a system of 
equipment used in public places that someone 
speaks into in order to make their voice loud 
enough to hear 


tantalizing (also UK -ising) /'tzntolaizm/ ad- 
jective Something that is tantalizing is very 
attractive and makes you want it, although 
often you cannot have it. a tantalizing glimpse 
of blue sea 


tantamount /'tentomaunt/ adjective be tanta- 
mount to sth to be almost as bad as something 
else Resignation would be tantamount to 
admitting he was guilty. 


C] a South American 


taproot 


tantrum /‘tentrom/ noun [C] when someone, 
especially a child, suddenly shows that they 
are very angry, usually because they cannot 
have something Tom threw a tantrum in the 
middle of the supermarket. 


j 


turn on/turn off a tap è a tap is dripping/ 
running e the cold/hot tap e under the tap 
etap water 


tap! /tæp/ noun [C] 1 [WATER] mainly UK (also US 
faucet) the part at the end of a pipe which con- 
trols the flow of water the cold/hot tap o to 
turn a tap on/off o She rinsed the cup under 
the tap. 2 [KNOCK] a gentle knock or touch, or 
the noise made by knocking something gently 
I felt a tap on my shoulder. o There was a tap 
at the door. 3 [TELEPHONE] a small piece of equip- 
ment that can be fixed to someone's telephone 
in order to listen to their telephone calls 4 on 
tap easily available They have all that sort of 
information on tap. 


tap? /tæp/ verb tapping, past tapped 1 [KNOCK] [I, 
T] to knock or touch something gently J 
tapped on the window to try and get her atten- 
tion. 2 [A SUPPLY] [T] If you tap a supply of some- 
thing, you use what is available. There are 
immense natural resources here waiting to be 
tapped. 3 [TELEPHONE] [T] to use a special piece of 
equipment to listen to someone's telephone 
calls [often passive] I think the phone's been 
tapped. 
tap into sth phrasal verb to use part of a large 
supply of something for your own advantage 


‘tap dancing noun [U] a type of dancing where 
the dancer wears special shoes with pieces of 
metal on the bottom which make a noise etap 
dance verb [I] etap dancer noun [C] 


tape’ /teip/ noun 1 [RECORDING] [C, U] a long, thin 
piece of plastic which is used to store sound, 
pictures, or information, or a plastic box con- 
taining it I’ve got the match on tape. 2 {STICKY 
[U] a thin piece of plastic which has glue on 
one side and is used for sticking things to- 
gether adhesive/sticky tape 3 DT [C, U] a long, 
thin piece of material used, for example, in 
sewing or to tie things together See also: red 
tape, Scotch tape 


tape? /terp/ verb 1 [T] to record something onto 
tape I often tape programmes and watch them 
later. 2 tape sth to/onto, etc to stick something 
somewhere using tape 


'tape measure noun |C] a long, thin piece of 
cloth, metal, or plastic used to measure 
lengths 


taper /'teipo7/ verb |l, T] to become gradually 
narrower at one end etapered adjective 
taper off phrasal verb to become gradually 
smaller or less frequent Sales have gradually 
tapered off. 

‘tape recorder noun [C] a machine used to 
record sound onto tape etape recording noun 
[C] something which has been recorded on tape 

tapestry /‘tepistri/ noun [C] ART a picture or 
pattern created by sewing different coloured 
threads onto heavy cloth 

taproot /‘tzpru:t/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the main 
thick root found in some plants, such as the 
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tap water 


carrot, which stores food and grows straight 
down 


‘tap water noun [U] water which comes out of 
a tap (= part at the end of a pipe) 


tar /ta:/ noun [U] 1 [ROAD] a thick, black sub- 
stance that is sticky when hot and is used to 
cover roads 2 HEALTH a black, sticky substance 
that is produced when tobacco burns etar verb 
[T] tarring, past tarred to cover something with 
tar 


tarantula /tə'ræntjələ/ noun [C] a large, hairy 
spider that is often poisonous 
a z 


attack/hit/miss/strike a target e an obvi- 
ous/prime target e a target for sth 


target" /'ta:git/ noun [C] 1 
someone that you attack, shoot at, try to hit, 
etc It’s very difficult to hit a moving target. 
o Foreign businesses in the region have become 
a target for terrorist attacks. 2 [ACHIEVE] some- 
thing that you intend to achieve I’m hoping to 
save £3,000 by June - that's my target. o If you 
want to lose weight, you have to set yourself 
(= decide) a target. 3 [BLAME] the person or 
thing that people are criticizing or blaming for 
something Such extreme views have recently 
made him the target of criticism. 4 be on target 
to have made enough progress in order to 
achieve something that you intended to 
achieve [+ to do sth] We're on target to finish 
the project in June. 5 target audience/market, 
etc the group of people that a programme, 
product, etc is aimed at 


target? /'ta:git/ verb [T] 1 [ATTACK] to aim an at- 
tack at a particular person or place They 
mostly targeted military bases. 2 (NM AT] to aim 
advertising, criticism, or a product at some- 
one [often passive] The products are targeted at 
people in their late twenties. 


tariff /'tærıf/ noun [C] 1 ECONOMICS, FINANCE an 
amount of money that has to be paid for goods 


O= Important words to learn 


sth] 7 was given the task of sorting out all the 
stuff in the garage. 


taskbar /‘ta:skba:/ noun [C] COMPUTING on a 
computer screen, a set of symbols that shows 
the programs you are using and allows you to 
change them 


task force noun [C] a group of people, often a 
military group, who are brought together in 
order to do a particular job 


tassel /'tæs1/ noun [C] a decoration made of a 
group of short threads tied together which is 
hung on curtains, furniture, etc 


disguise/improve/like/spoil a taste e a 
bitter/pleasant/strong/unpleasant/ 
unusual taste 


ATTACK] something Or o,t5ste /teist/ noun 1 FOOD [C, U] the flavour of 


a particular food in your mouth a sweet/bitter 
taste o It's got quite a strong taste. 2 [ABILITY 
[U] the ability to feel different flavours in your 
mouth When you've got a cold you often lose 
your sense of taste. 3 a taste a small amount 
of food that you have in order to try it Could 
I have just a taste of the sauce? 4 [WHAT YOU LIKE 
[C, U] the particular things you like, such as 
styles of music, clothes, decoration, etc I don’t 
like his taste in music. o It's okay, but it's not 
really to my taste. 5 [ART/STYLE ETC] [U] the ability 
to judge what is attractive or suitable, espe- 
cially in things related to art, style, beauty, etc 
Everything in his house is beautiful - he's got 
very good taste. 6 be in good taste to be ac- 
ceptable in a way that will not upset or anger 
people 7 be in bad/poor taste to be unaccepta- 
ble in a way that will upset or anger people He 
told a joke about a plane crash which I thought 
was in rather poor taste. 8 a taste for sth when 
you like or enjoy something I’ve developed a 
bit of a taste for opera. 9 taste of sth when you 
do or experience something new for a short 
time That was my first taste of Mexican cul- 
ture. 


that are brought into a country import tariffso*taste? /tert/ verb 1 taste funny/nice/sweet, etc 


2 FINANCE a list of prices 


tarmac /'ta:mek/ noun trademark 1 [U] UK (US 
asphalt) a thick, black substance that is sticky 
when hot and is used to cover roads 2 the tar- 
mac the area at an airport where aircraft land 
and take off 


tarnish /'ta:nif/ verb 1 SOMEONE] [T] to spoil the 
way in which people think of someone so that 
they do not respect them to tarnish someone's 
image/reputation 2 [METAL] |I, T] If a metal tar- 
nishes or something tarnishes it, it becomes 
less bright and shiny. 


tarpaulin /ta:'ps:lin/ (also US tarp) noun |C, U] 
a large piece of plastic or cloth that water 
cannot go through which is used to cover and 
protect things 


tart? /ta:t/ adjective FOOD having a sour, bitter 
taste 


tartan /'ta:t^n/ noun [C, U] cloth with a pattern 
of different coloured squares and crossing 
lines a tartan kilt 


o«task /ta:sk/ noun [C] a piece of work, especially 
something unpleasant or difficult [+ of + doing 


If food tastes a particular way, it has that 
flavour. This sauce tastes strange. o It tastes 
of chocolate. 2 can taste sth to be able to expe- 
rience a particular flavour in a food You can 
really taste the garlic in it. 3 [T] to put food or 
drink in your mouth to find out what its 
flavour is like I always taste food while I’m 
cooking it. 

‘taste buds noun [plural] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY the 
cells on your tongue that allow you to taste 
different foods 

tasteful /'teistt?l/ adjective attractive and cho- 
sen for style and quality a tasteful beige suit 
etastefully adverb tastefully dressed/decorated 

tasteless /'teistlos/ adjective 1 [UGLY] ugly or 
without style 2 [OFFENSIVE] likely to upset or 
anger people a tasteless joke 3 FOOD having 
no flavour The meat was dry and tasteless. 

tasty /'eisti/ adjective FOOD Food which is 
tasty has a good flavour and is nice to eat. 

tattered /'tætəd/ adjective old and badly torn 
tattered clothes 

tatters /'tætəz/ noun in tatters badly torn, dam- 
aged, or spoilt The yacht finally made it to the 
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O= Important words to learn 


harbour, its sails in tatters. o His reputation is 
in tatters. 

tattoo /tet'u:/ noun [C] a design on someone's 
skin that is put on using ink and a needle 
etattoo verb [T] past tattooed 

tatty /‘teti/ adjective UK informal untidy and 
in bad condition He turned up wearing a pair 
of tatty old jeans. 

taught /ts:t/ past of teach 


taunt /to:nt/ verb [T] to repeatedly say unkind 
things to someone in order to upset them or 


taxpayer /‘teks,pera'/ noun [C] ECONOMICS a 
person who pays tax 


TB /ti:'bi:/ noun |U] HEALTH abbreviation for 
tuberculosis (- a serious infectious disease 
of the lungs) 


tbsp MEASURES written abbreviation for table- 
spoonful: the amount that can be held by a 
large spoon used for measuring food 


T-cell /‘ti:sel/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a type of white 
blood cell that helps to protect the body 
against diseases 


make them angry He was taunted by his class-ostea /ti:/ noun [C, U] 1 FOOD a hot drink that you 


mates because of his size. etaunt noun [C] 


Taurus /'to:ras/ noun |C, U] the sign of the 
zodiac which relates to the period of 21 April 
- 22 May, or a person born during this period 


taut /to:t/ adjective stretched very tight My 
skin feels taut. 
tavern /'tevn/ noun [C] mainly US a place 


where people go to drink alcohol 


tawdry /'to:dri/ adjective 1 [UNPLEASANT] unpleas- 
ant and immoral 2 [BAD QUALITY] cheap and of 
bad quality 


tawny /'to:ni/ adjective being a light yellow- 
brown colour 


deduct/increase/pay tax e high/low taxes e 
a tax on sth e after/before tax 


otax’ /teks/ noun [C, U] ECONOMICS, FINANCE 
money that you have to pay to the government 
from what you earn or when you buy things 
They're putting up the tax on cigarettes. o Do 
you have to pay tax on that? SSee also: income 
tax 


tax? /teks/ verb [T] 1 ECONOMICS, FINANCE to 


make by pouring water onto dried leaves, or 
the leaves that you use to make this drink 
herbal teas o Would you like a cup of tea or 
coffee? 2 FOOD UK a small afternoon meal of 
cakes, biscuits, etc and tea to drink They 
invited us for afternoon tea. 3 FOOD UK a 
word used by some people for the meal that is 
eaten in the evening 


teabag /'ti:beg/ noun [C] FOOD a small paper 
bag with dried leaves inside, used for making 
tea 


o«teach /ti:t{/ verb past taught 1 EDUCATION |I, T] 


to give lessons in a particular subject at a 
school, university, etc She taught at Harvard 
University for several years. o He teaches his- 
tory. 2 [SHOW HOW TO] [T] to show or explain to 
someone how to do something [* to do sth] My 
dad taught me to drive. o Can you teach me 
how to knit? 3 |GET KNOWLEDGE] [T] If a situation 
teaches you something, it gives you new 
knowledge or helps you to understand some- 
thing. [+ to do sth] The whole experience taught 
him to be more careful with money. >See 
Common Learner Error at learn DSee also: teach sb a 
lesson 


make someone pay a tax Goods such as clothes guteacher /ti:fo/ noun [C] EDUCATION someone 


are taxed at 15%. 2 to need a lot of effort It’s 
only a short report - it shouldn't tax me too 
much. 

taxable /‘teksabl/ adjective ECONOMICS, Fl- 
NANCE If something is taxable, you have to pay 
tax on it. taxable income 

taxation /tzk'seifn/ noun [U] ECONOMICS the 
system of making people pay taxes 

tax-free /,twxks'fri:/ adjective ECONOMICS, Fl- 


NANCE If something is tax-free, you do not pay 
tax on it. 


call/get/hail/order/take a taxi e a taxi 
driver/fare/firm 


o«taxi /'teksi/ noun [C] a car with a driver who 
you pay to take you somewhere a taxi driver 
o I'll take a taxi to the airport. 


taxing /‘teksin/ adjective difficult and needing 
a lot of thought or effort to do or understand 


‘taxi rank UK (US 'taxi stand) noun [C] a place 
where you can go to get a taxi 


taxonomy /tzk'spnami/ noun 1 [U] BIOLOGY the 
process of organizing groups of things which 
are similar, especially plants and animals, and 
giving names to those groups 2 [C] one partic- 
ular system for organizing groups of similar 
things 


whose job is to teach in a school, college, etc 
a history/science teacher >See colour picture The 
Classroom on page Centre 6 2See Common Learner 
Error at lecturer 


teaching /'ti:t[15/ noun [U] EDUCATION the job 
of being a teacher He decided to go into teach- 
ing (= become a teacher). 


teachings /'ti:tfinz/ noun [plural] the ideas or 
beliefs of someone, such as a political or relig- 
ious leader the teachings of Martin Luther 
King 


teacup /'ti:kAp/ noun [C] a cup that you drink 
tea from 


bein/ona team o join/ play forateam eteam 
captain/coach/member 


o«team!' /ti:m/ noun [group] 1 SPORT a group of 


people who play a sport or game together 
against another group of players a basketball/ 
football team 2 a group of people who work 
together to do something a management team 
o a team of advisers 


team? /ti:m/ verb 
team up phrasal verb to join someone else and 
work together with them to do something J 
teamed up with Brendan for the doubles 
tournament. 
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teammate 


teammate /'ti:mmeit/ noun [C] SPORT a mem- 
ber of your team 


teamwork /'ti:mw2:k/ noun [U] when a group 
of people work well together 


teapot /'ti:ppt/ noun [C] a container used for 
making and serving tea, which has a lid, a 
handle, and a spout (= tube that liquid comes 
out of) 2See colour picture The Kitchen on page Cen- 
tre 2 


tear’ /te»/ verb past tense tore, past participle 
torn 1 [DAMAGE SOMETHING] [T] to pull paper, cloth, 
etc into pieces, or to make a hole in it by ac- 
cident The nail had torn a hole in my skirt. 
2 [BECOME DAMAGED] [I] If paper, cloth, etc tears, 
it becomes damaged because it has been 
pulled. 3 tear sth out of/off/down, etc to remove 
something by pulling it quickly and violently 
She tore his picture down from the wall. 4 tear 
along/about/past, etc informal to move some- 
where very quickly The kids were tearing 
around the house. 5 be torn between sth and sth 
to be unable to decide between two choices I'm 
torn between the apple pie and the chocolate 
mousse. DSee also: pull/tear your hair out 
tear sth apart phrasal verb 1 [FIGHT/ARGUE] to 
make a group of people argue or fight with 
each other The country was torn apart by 12 
years of civil war. 2 [DESTROY] to destroy some- 
thing The building was torn apart by the bomb 
blast. 
tear sb apart phrasal verb to make someone 
very unhappy 
tear sb away phrasal verb to make someone 
stop doing something that they enjoy, in order 
to do something else PU bring Ian, if I can tear 
him away from his computer games. 
tear sth down phrasal verb to intentionally 
destroy a building or structure They tore down 
the old hospital and built some offices. 
tear sth off phrasal verb to quickly remove 
your clothes He tore off his shirt and jumped 
into the stream. 
tear sth up phrasal verb to tear paper into a 
lot of small pieces He tore up her photograph. 


tear? /te»/ noun |C] a hole in a piece of cloth, 
paper, etc where it has been torn 


otear? /tro/ noun [C] a drop of water that 
comes from your eye when you cry Suddenly 
he burst into tears (= started crying). o I was 
in tears (= crying) by the end of the film. etear- 
ful adjective crying a tearful goodbye etearfully 
adverb 2See also: in floods (flood?) of tears 


'tear gas noun |U] a gas that makes people's 
eyes hurt, used by the police or army to con- 
trol violent crowds 


tease /ti:z/ verb |I, T] to laugh at someone or 
say unkind things to them, either because you 
are joking or because you want to upset them 
They were teasing Dara about her new hair- 
cut. o Don't get upset, I'm only teasing. 


teaspoon /‘ti:spu:n/ noun [C] a small spoon 
that is used for mixing drinks and measuring 
small amounts of food, or the amount this 
spoon can hold 


teatime /'ti:taim/ noun [C, U] UK FOOD the time 
in the evening when people have a meal 


O= Important words to learn 


‘tea towel UK (US dishtowel) noun [C] a cloth 
that is used for drying plates, dishes, etc 


tech" /tek/ adjective mainly US short for tech- 
nical! online tech support 


tech? /tek/ noun mainly US 1 [TECHNOLOGY] [U] 
short for technology high/low tech o tech stocks 
2 PERSON] [C] informal short for technician Bill 
was a lab tech at NYU. 


techie /'eki/ noun [C] informal someone who 
has a strong interest in technology, usually 
computers 


-o«technical /'teknik:l/ adjective 1 [SCENCE/INDUSTRY 
relating to the knowledge, machines, or meth- 
ods used in science and industry We're having 
a few technical problems. 2 [SPECIALIZED] relat- 
ing to the knowledge and methods of a partic- 
ular subject or job There are a few technical 
terms here that I don't understand. 3 [PRACTICAL 
SKILL] relating to practical skills and methods 
that are used in a particular activity As a 
dancer she had great technical skill. 


technicalities /,tekni'kexlotiz/ noun [plural] the 
exact details of a system or process the tech- 
nicalities of photography 


technicality /tekni'kelati/ noun [C] a small 
detail of a law or rule 


technically /'teknik*li/ adverb 1 [SCIENCE/INDUS- 
TRY| relating to the knowledge, machines, or 
methods used in science and industry techni- 
cally advanced weapons 2 [DETAIL] according to 
the exact details of a rule, law, or fact Irvine 
is technically British but lives in Dublin and 
races for the Irish team. 


technician /tek'nıf’n/ noun [C] someone whose 
job involves practical work with scientific or 
electrical equipment a lab technician 


o«technique /tek'ni:k/ noun [C, U] a particular or 
special way of doing something [+ for + doing 
sth] Scientists have developed a new technique 
for taking blood samples. 


techno /'teknou/ noun [U] UK MUSIC a type of 
electronic dance music 


techno- /teknou-/ prefix relating to technology 
a technophile (= a person who loves technol- 


ogy) 


a vanced/ cut ing-edge/modern technology 
e develop/harness technology 


o«technology /tek'nplodsi/ noun [C, U] knowl- 
edge, equipment, and methods that are used in 
science and industry computer technology 
etechnological /,tekno'Ipdsik*l/ adjective relat- 
ing to, or involving technology technological 
developments etechnologically adverb DSee also: 
information technology 


tectonic /tek'tonik/ adjective GEOLOGY relating 
to the structure of the Earth's surface and the 
way that it moves etectonics /tek'toniks/ noun 
[no plural] the processes which change the 
structure of the Earth's surface 


teddy bear /‘tedi,bea'/ (also UK teddy) noun 
[C] a soft, toy bear 


tedious /‘ti:dias/ adjective boring a tedious job 
etediously adverb 
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O= Important words to learn 


tee /ti:/ noun [C] SPORT a small stick that is used 
for holding a golf ball 


teem /ti:m/ verb 
be teeming with sb/sth phrasal verb to con- 
tain large numbers of people or animals The 
mall was teeming with shoppers on Saturday 
afternoon. 


teeming /'ti:min/ adjective full of people the 
teeming city 


teen!’ /ti:n/ noun [C] SOCIETY mainly US short for 
teenager 


teen? /ti:n/ adjective [always before noun] infor- 
mal SOCIETY relating to, or popular with people 
who are between 13 and 19 years old a teen 
idol 

teenage /'ti:neid3/ adjective [always before 
noun] SOCIETY aged between 13 and 19 or suit- 
able for people of that age a teenage daughter 
o a teenage disco 


o«teenager /'ti:n,erdso' noun [C] SOCIETY some- 
one who is between 13 and 19 years old 


teens /ti:nz/ noun [plural] SOCIETY the part of 
your life between the age of 13 and 19 Tony 
and Sally's youngest daughter is still in her 
teens. 


tee shirt noun [C] another spelling of T-shirt 
(= a piece of cotton clothing for the top part of 
the body with short sleeves and no collar) 


teeter /'ti:xtə'/ verb 1 be teetering on the brink/ 
edge of sth to be in a situation where some- 
thing bad might happen very soon The British 
economy is teetering on the brink of collapse. 
2 teeter about/across/around, etc to look as if 
you are going to fall She teetered around the 
room in six-inch heels. 


teeter-totter /'ti:ta,tota:/ US (UK/US seesaw) 
noun |C] a long board that children play on by 
sitting at each end and using their feet on the 
ground to push the board up and down 


teeth /ti:6/ ANATOMY plural of tooth 


teethe /ti:ð/ verb 1 be teething If a baby is 
teething, it is getting its first teeth. 2 teething 
problems/troubles problems that happen be- 
cause something is new and has not been done 
before 


teetotal /.:i'tootl/ adjective never drinking 
any alcohol eteetotaller UK (US teetotaler) 
noun [C] someone who never drinks alcohol 


TEFL /'tefl/ noun [U] EDUCATION abbreviation for 
Teaching English as a Foreign Language 


tel written abbreviation for telephone number 
Tel 0113 246369 


tele- /teli-/ prefix 1 [TELEPHONE] done using a tel- 
ephone telesales 2 [TELEVISION] connected with 
television telecast (= something that is broad- 
cast on television) 3 [DISTANCE] over a long dis- 
tance felephoto lens (- a camera lens that 
makes distant objects look nearer) 


telecommunications / teliko,mjuinr'kerf?nz/ 
noun |U, group] ECONOMICS the process or busi- 
ness of sending information or messages by 
telephone, radio, etc 


telecommuting / telike'mjurtin/ 
@® /'teliko,mju:trp/ US (UK teleworking) noun |- 


o-telephone* 


telesales 


U] working at home, while communicating 
with your office by computer and telephone 
etelecommuter noun [C] US 


telecoms /'elikomz/ noun [U] short for tele- 
communications 


teleconference / teli'konf?r?ns/ noun [C] when 
people in different places have a meeting 
using computers, telephones, televisions etc 
to allow them to talk to each other and see 
each other 


telegram /'teligrem/ noun [C] a message that 
is sent by telegraph and printed on paper 


telegraph /‘teligra:f/ noun [U] an old-fashioned 
system of sending messages using radio or 
electrical signals 


telemarketing /‘teli,ma:kitin/ (also UK tele- 
sales) noun |U] the selling of goods or services 
by telephone 


telepathy /trlepo6i/ noun [U] the ability to 
know what someone is thinking or to com- 
municate thoughts without speaking or writ- 
ing etelepathic /,teli'pee0rk/ adjective having or 
involving telepathy 


answer/pick up/put down the telephone e 
the telephone rings e on the telephone e a 
telephone call 


/'telifoun/ (also phone) noun 
1 [COMMUNICATION] [U] a communication system 
that is used to talk to someone who is in an- 
other place a telephone call o I'm sorry, he's 
on the telephone (= using the telephone) at the 
moment. 2 [EQUIPMENT] [C] a piece of equipment 


that is used to talk to someone who is in 
another place The telephone rang and she 
hurried to pick it up. o Could you answer the 
telephone? 


telephone? /‘telifaun/ (also phone) verb [I, T] 
formal to communicate with someone by tel- 
ephone 


telephone and phone 
Telephone and phone mean the same thing, but we 
usually use phone for both the noun and the verb. 


I'll phone you this evening. 

Can I use your phone, please? 

When the phone rings or when you want to make a 

phone call, you pick it up. 

I picked up the phone and dialled his number. 

When you finish a phone call, you put the phone down 

or you hang up. 

Don't hang up - I can explain everything! 

She thanked him and put the phone down. 

She-thanked-him-and-hung-up-the-phone- 
telephone directory noun [C] a book that 


contains the telephone numbers of people who 
live in a particular area 


telephone number (also phone number) 
noun |C] the number of a particular telephone 

telesales /'teliseilz/ UK (UK/US telemarketing) 
noun [|U] the selling of goods or services by 
telephone 
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telesales 


telescope /'teliskoup/ 
noun |C] PHYSICS a 
piece of equipment, in 
the shape of a tube, 
that makes things 
which are far away 
look bigger or nearer 


Teletext /'telitekst/ 
noun trademark a system that gives written 
information on many subjects, such as news, 
on a television screen You can get all the latest 
football news on Teletext. 


telescope 


televise /'telivaiz/ verb [T] to show something 
on television The concert will be televised live 
around the world. 


watch television e see/ watch sth on tele- 
vision e on television e a television channel/ 
presenter/programme/series 


otelevision /'telivi?n/ noun 1 [EQUIPMENT] [C] a 
piece of equipment in the shape of a box, with 
a screen on the front, used for watching pro- 
grammes 2 |PROGRAMMES| [U] the programmes 
that are shown on a television J mostly watch 
television in the evening. o I saw it on tele- 
vision. o a television programme 3 [SYSTEM] [U] 
the system or business of making and broad- 
casting programmes for television 2See also: 
closed-circuit television, satellite television 


watch television 
Be careful to choose the correct verb with television. 
My children watch too much television. 


hildren-lool hdolasision. 


teleworking /‘teli,ws:kin/ UK (US telecom- 
muting) noun [U] working at home, while com- 
municating with your office by computer and 
telephone eteleworker noun [C] UK 


o«tell /tel/ verb past told 1 [SAY] [T] to say something 
to someone, usually giving them information 
He told me about his new school. {+ (that)) Sally 
told me that the play didn't start until 9 o'clock. 
[+ question word] Can you tell me what time the 
next bus leaves? >See Common Learner Error at say 
2 tell sb to do sth to order someone to do some- 
thing I told you to stay here. 3 can tell to know 
or recognize something from what you hear, 
see, etc [+ (that)) You could tell that he was 
tired. [+ question word] You can never tell 


O= Important words to learn 


tell sb off phrasal verb to tell someone that 
they have done something wrong and that you 
are angry about it [+ for + doing sth] Darren got 
told off for talking in class. >See colour picture 
Phrasal Verbs on page Centre 16 


teller /'tel»/ noun [C] US someone who works 
in a bank and gives out or takes in money >See 
also: fortune-teller 


telling /'telm/ adjective showing the truth 
about a situation, or showing what someone 
really thinks a telling comment 


telltale /'teiteil/ adjective [always before noun] 
showing something that someone is trying to 
keep secret She was showing all the telltale 
signs of pregnancy. 


telly /‘teli/ noun |C, U] UK informal short for 
television 


temp /temp/ noun [C] someone who works in 
an office for a short time while someone else 
is away, ill, etc etemp verb [I] to work as a temp 
in an office 


temper" /'tempo'/ noun 1 [C, U] when someone 
becomes angry very easily He's got a really 
bad temper. 2 be in a bad/foul, etc temper to 
be feeling angry I’d avoid her if I were you - 
she's in a foul temper. 3 lose your temper (with 
sb) to suddenly become very angry I lost my 
temper with the children this morning. 4 keep 
your temper to succeed in staying calm and not 
becoming angry 


temper? /'temps'/ verb [T] formal to make 
something less strong, extreme, etc J learnt to 
temper my criticism. 


temperament /'temp:romont/ noun [C, U] the 
part of your character that affects your moods 
and the way you behave I don't think he's got 
the right temperament to be a teacher. 


temperamental /.empro'mentl/ adjective 
1 [PERSON] becoming angry or upset very often 
and suddenly 2 [MACHINE] A machine, vehicle, 
etc that is temperamental does not always 
work correctly. 


temperate /'temp'rot/ adjective formal GEOG- 
RAPHY having weather that is not very hot and 
not very cold Virginia has a temperate 
climate. 


average/extreme/high/low temperatures e 
temperatures drop/fall/rise/soar 


whether Hajime's being serious or not. o Ican'to«temperature /temprotfo/ noun 1 MEAS- 


tell the difference between them. 4 [UNDER- 
STAND FROM] [T] If something tells you some- 
thing, it gives you information. What does the 
survey tell us about the lives of teenagers? 5 (I'll) 
tell you what used to suggest a plan Tell you 
what, let's go swimming and then get a pizza. 
6 [EFFECT] [I] to have a bad effect on someone The 
worry of the last few months was starting to 
tell on him. 7 (I) told you so! informal used 
when someone has caused problems for them- 
selves by doing something that you told them 
not to DSee also: tell sb's fortune 

tell sb/sth apart phrasal verb to be able to see 
the difference between two things or people 
that are very similar It’s impossible to tell the 
twins apart. 


URES [C, U] how hot or cold something is The 
room's kept at a temperature of around 20°C. 
2 sb's temperature HEALTH how hot or cold 
someone's body is The doctor examined him 
and took his temperature (= measured his 
temperature). 3 have a temperature HEALTH to 
be hotter than usual because you are ill 


template /'templeit/ noun [C] 1 a metal, plas- 
tic, etc pattern that is used for making many 
copies of a shape 2 COMPUTING a system that 
helps you arrange information on a computer 
screen 


temple /'templ/ noun [C] 1 RELIGION a building 
where people in some religions go to pray or 
worship a Buddhist temple 2 ANATOMY the 
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area on each side of your head in front of theo«tend /tend/ verb 1 tend to do sth to often do a 


top of your ear 


tempo /'tempou/ noun 1 [U, no plural] the speed 
at which an activity happens The tempo of 
the game increased in the second half. 2 MUSIC 
[C, U] formal the speed of a piece of music 


The phrase for now can be used to say 
that something should happen or be done 
now but can be changed later: Just put every- 
thing on the table for now - I'll sort it all 
out later. 


The adjective disposable can be used to 
describe objects which are intended to be 
used temporarily and then thrown away: I 
bought a disposable camera at the airport. 


If something is temporary and low quality, 
you can say that it is makeshift: We built 
a makeshift shelter under the trees. 


The adjective short-lived can be used in- 
stead of ‘temporary’ when it means ‘lasting 
for a short time’: / had a few relationships 
at college, most of which were fairly short- 
lived. 


The expression acting manager/chair- 
man, etc is often used to describe someone 
who does a job temporarily while the per- 
son who usually does it is not there: He'll 
be the acting director until they appoint a 
permanent one. 


temporary /'temp?rri/ adjective existing or 
happening for only a short or limited time a 
temporary job o temporary accommodation/ 
housing etemporarily adverb 


tempt /tempt/ verb [T] to make someone want 
to have or do something, especially something 
that they do not need or something that is 
wrong [+ to do sth] She's trying to tempt me to 
go shopping with her. 


avoid/resist (the) temptation e give in to/ 
succumb to temptation e a strong temptation 
e the temptation of doing sth 


temptation /temp'teif?n/ noun 1 [FEELING] [C, U 
a feeling that you want to do or have some- 
thing, although you know you should not [+ to 
do sth] 7 resisted the temptation to (= I did 
not) have another piece of chocolate cake. 
2 [SOMETHING THAT TEMPTS] [C] something tha 
makes you want to do or have something 
although you know you should not He knew 
crime was wrong but the money was too great 
a temptation. 

tempting /'temptin/ adjective Something tha 
is tempting makes you want to have or do it. 
a tempting invitation/offer 


o«ten /ten/ the number 10 


tenacious /trneifos/ adjective very deter- 
mined to do something and not wanting to 
stop etenaciously adverb etenacity /ti'nzsoti/ 
noun [U] 

tenancy /'enonsi/ noun [C, U] the period of 
time when someone rents a room, house, etc 


tenant /'tenont/ noun [C] someone who pays 
rent to live in a room, house, etc 


particular thing or be likely to do a particular 
thing I tend to wear dark colours. o July and 
August tend to be our busiest months. 2 |T] (also 
tend to) formal to look after someone or some- 
thing He spends most afternoons tending his 
vegetable garden. 


tendency /'tendonsi/ noun [C] something that 
someone often does, or something that often 
happens [+ to do sth] She has a tendency to 
talk for too long. o There is a growing tendency 
for companies to employ people on short con- 
tracts. 


tender’ /'endo/ adjective 1 [GENTLE] kind and 
gentle a tender kiss/look 2 FOOD Tender meat 
or vegetables are soft and easy to cut. 3 
HEALTH If part of your body is tender, it is pain- 
ful when you touch it. 4 at the tender age of 8/ 
17/25 etc literary at the young age of 8/17, etc 
etenderness noun [U 


tender? /'tendo/ verb formal 1 [OFFER] [I] to make 
a formal offer to do a job or to provide a serv- 
ice 2 [DEA/SUGGESTION| [T] formal to formally offer 
a suggestion, idea, money etc He tendered his 
resignation (= offered to leave his job). 


tender? /'tend»/ noun |C, U] a formal offer to 
do some work The work has been put out to 
tender (= people have been asked to make 
offers to do the work). 


tenderly /'tendoli/ adverb in a kind and gentle 
way He looked at her tenderly. 


tendon /'endon/ noun [C] ANATOMY a strong 
piece of tissue in your body that connects a 
muscle to a bone 


tenement /'tenomont/ noun [C] a large build- 
ing that is divided into apartments, usually in 
a poor area of a city 


tenet /'tenit/ noun [C] a principle or belief of a 
theory or religion one of the basic tenets of 
Islam 


tenner /'teno'/ noun [C] UK informal a piece of 
paper money that has a value of £10 


tennis /'tenis/ noun [U] SPORT a sport in which 
two or four people hit a small ball to each 
other over a net DSee colour picture Sports 2 on 
page Centre 15 2See also: table tennis 


tenor /'ten»'/ noun [C] MUSIC a male singer with 
a high voice 


tense" /tens/ adjective 1 [FEELING] nervous, wor- 
ried, and not able to relax Te students looked 
tense as they waited for their exam results. 
2 [SITUATION] A tense situation makes you feel 
nervous and worried. T'here were some tense 
moments in the second half of the game. 
3 MUSCLE] A tense muscle feels tight and stiff. 


tense? /tens/ (also tense up) verb |I, T] If your 
muscles tense, they become tight and stiff, and 
if you tense them, you make them do this. 


tense? /tens/ noun [C, U] LANGUAGE the form of 
a verb which shows the time at which an ac- 
tion happened. For example ‘I sing’ is in the 
present tense and ‘I will sing’ is in the future 
tense. 
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tension 


tension tension 


create/defuse/ease 
mounts e growing/increased/mounting 
tension e tension between sb and sb e ethnic/ 
racial tensions 


tension /'ten{*n/ noun 1 [NO TRUST|[C, U] a feeling 
of fear or anger between two groups of people 
who do not trust each other ethnic/racial 
tension o There are growing tensions between 
the two countries. 2 [BEING NERVOUS] [U] a feeling 
that you are nervous, worried, and not relaxed 
You could feel the tension in the room as we 
waited for her to arrive. 3 [TIGHT] [U] when a 
muscle, rope, etc, is tight or stiff 


tent /tent/ noun [C] a structure made of metal 
poles and cloth which is fixed to the ground 
with ropes and used as a cover or to sleep 
under It only took twenty minutes to put the 
tent up (= make it ready to use). 


tentacle /'tentokl/ noun [C] BIOLOGY one of the 
long, arm-like parts of some sea creatures 


tentative /'entotiv/. adjective 1 [NOT CERTAIN 
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terminal’ /‘ts:miml/ noun [C] 1 a building 
where you can get onto an aircraft, bus, or 
ship a terminal building 2 COMPUTING a screen 
and keyboard with which you can use a com- 
puter 


terminal? /'ts:minjl/ adjective HEALTH A termi- 
nal illness will cause death. terminal cancer 
eterminally adverb terminally ill 


terminate /'ts:mmeit/ verb |I, T] formal If 
something terminates, it ends, and if you 
terminate something, you make it end. His 
contract has been terminated. etermination 
/,taxmr'nerf?n/ noun [C, U] 

terminology /,ts:mi'nvlad3i/ noun [C, U] LAN- 
GUAGE the special words and phrases that are 
used in a particular subject medical/scientific 
terminology 


terminus /'ts:minas/ noun [C] the place where 
a train or bus finishes its journey 


agree terms e break/meet the terms of sth e 
under the terms of sth 


A tentative idea, plan, agreement, etc is not 
certain. The two companies have announced a 
tentative deal. 2 NOT CONFIDENT| doing something 
in a way that shows you are not confident a 
child’s tentative first steps etentatively adverb 


tenth’ /ten0/ 10th written as a word 


tenth? /ten0/ noun [C] one of ten equal parts of 
something; !/10; 0.1 


tenuous /'tenjuos/ adjective A tenuous connec- 
tion, idea, or situation is weak and possibly 
does not exist. The court is unlikely to accept 
such tenuous evidence. etenuously adverb 


tenure /'tenjo/ noun [U] 1 [BUILDING/LAND] the 
legal right to live in a building or use a piece 
of land for a period 2 [TME] the period of time 
when someone has an important job his tenure 
as president 3 [PERMANENT] If you have tenure in 
your job, your job is permanent. 


tepee /‘ti:pi:/ noun [C] a type of tent in the 
shape of a cone made from animal skins or 
cloth, used by some Native Americans 


tepid /'tepid/ adjective A tepid liquid is slightly 
warm. 


terabyte /'terobait/ (written abbreviation Tb) 
noun COMPUTING, MEASURES a unit for meas- 
uring the amount of information a computer 
can store, equal to 1,000,000,000,000 bytes 


o«term?! /ts:m/ noun 1 LANGUAGE [C] a word or 
phrase that is used to refer to a particular 
thing, especially in a technical or scientific 
subject a legal/technical term 2 [TME] [C] the 
fixed period of time when someone does an im- 
portant job or is in a particular place a prison 
term o The government has been elected for 
another four-year term. 3 EDUCATION [C] one of 
the periods of time that the school or univer- 
sity year is divided into We've got a test at the 
end of term. 4 in the long/short, etc term a 
long/short, etc period of time from now SSee 
also: half-term 


term? /ts:m/ verb [T] formal LANGUAGE to use a 
particular word or phrase to describe some- 
thing Critics termed the movie a ‘disaster’. 
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terms /ts:mz/ noun [plural] 1 the rules of an 
agreement Under the terms of their contract, 
employees must give 3 months notice if they 
want to leave. 2 be on good/bad/friendly, etc 
terms to have a good/bad, etc relationship with 
someone 3 not be on speaking terms to not 
speak to someone because you have argued 
with them 4 in ... terms (also in terms of sth) 
used to explain which part of a problem or sit- 
uation you are referring to /n financial terms, 
the project was not a success. 5 in no uncertain 
terms in a direct and often angry way I told 
him to go away in no uncertain terms. 6 come 
to terms with sth to accept a sad situation He 
still hasn't come to terms with his brother's 
death. >See also: a contradiction in terms 


terrace /'teris/ noun [|C] 1 [FLAT AREA] a flat area 
outside a house, restaurant, etc where you can 
sit 2 [HOUSE] UK a row of houses that are joined 
together 

terraced 'house UK (US row house) noun [C] 
one of a row of houses that are joined together 


the terraces /'terisiz/ noun [plural] SPORT in 
the UK, wide, concrete steps where people 
stand to watch a football game 

terracotta / tero'koto/ noun [U] DT a hard, red- 
brown clay that is used for making containers 
for plants, tiles for house roofs, etc. terracotta 
pots 


terrain /tə'rem/ noun |C, U] a particular type of 
land rough terrain 

terrestrial /to'restriol/ adjective formal relat- 
ing to the Earth, not space 


oterrible /'terabl/ adjective very bad, of low 

quality, or unpleasant a terrible accident o The 
weather was terrible. 

terribly /‘terabli/ adverb 1 
seemed terribly upset. 2 [BADLY 
terribly last night. 

terrier /'teri»/ noun [C] a type of small dog 

terrific /to'rifik/ adjective 1 [EXCELLENT] excellent 
a terrific opportunity o I thought she looked ter- 
rific. 2 [LARGE/SERIOUS] [always before noun] very 
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VERY] very She 
very badly I slept 


o«test! /test/ noun [C] 1 EDUCATION a set of ques- 
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large, great, or serious a terrific increase ino«test? /test/ verb [T] 1 


prices o a terrific storm eterrifically adverb 


terrified /‘terofaid/ adjective very frightened 
I'm terrified of flying. [+ (that)] Maggie was ter- 
rified that her parents would discover the truth. 

terrify /'terafai/ verb [T] to make someone feel 
very frightened Te idea of parachuting out of 
an aircraft terrifies me. eterrifying adjective a 
terrifying experience 

territorial /.errto:riol/ adjective POLITICS re- 
lating to the land that is owned or controlled 
by a particular country a territorial dispute 


territory /'teritri/ noun 1 POLITICS [C, U] land 
that is owned or controlled by a particular 
country Spanish territory 2 PERSON/ANIMAL) |C, U] 
an area that an animal or person thinks be- 
longs to them Cats like to protect their territory. 
3 [AREA OF KNOWLEDGE] [U] an area of knowledge 
or experience With this project we'll be moving 
into unknoun territory. 


terror /'tera'/ noun [U] a feeling of being very 
frightened There was a look of terror on his 
face. DSee also: reign’ of terror 


terrorism /'terrizem/ noun [U] POLITICS the use 
of violence for political purposes, for example 
putting bombs in public places az act of ter- 
rorism 


terrorist /‘terarist/ noun |C] POLITICS someone 
who is involved in terrorism a terrorist at- 
tack 


terrorize (also UK -ise) /'terraiz/ verb [T] to 
make someone feel very frightened by saying 
that you will hurt or kill them A gang of young 
men with knives have been terrorizing local 
people. 

terse /ts:s/ adjective said or written in a few 
words, often showing that you are annoyed 
etersely adverb 

tertiary /'ts:fri/ adjective UK formal EDUCA- 
TION Tertiary education is education at uni- 
versity or college level. a tertiary institution 

the 'tertiary sector noun ECONOMICS busi- 
nesses that provide services but do not make 
anything, for example banks and shops 

TESOL / ti:spl/ noun [U] EDUCATION abbreviation 
for Teaching English to Speakers of Other 
Languages 

tessellate /‘tes:lert/ verb [I] DT If shapes tes- 
sellate, they fit together completely, with no 
spaces between them. etessellation / tes:l'erf^n/ 


do/sit/take a test e fail/pass a test e a test 
on sth 


tions to measure someone's knowledge or 
ability a driving test o You have to take a test. 
o Only two students in the class failed the test. 
o Did you pass the biology test? 2 HEALTH a 
short medical examination of part of your 
body an eye test o a pregnancy test 3 [EXPERIMENT| 
something that you do to discover if some- 
thing is safe, works correctly, etc a safety test 
4 [SITUATION] a situation that shows how good 
something is This will be a real test of his 
ability. 


textbook 


EXPERIMENT] to do something 
in order to discover if something is safe, works 
correctly, etc None of our products are tested 
on animals. 2 HEALTH to do a medical exami- 
nation of part of someone's body I’m going to 
get my hearing tested. 3 EDUCATION to give 
someone a set of questions, in order to meas- 
ure their knowledge or ability You'll be tested 
on all the things we've studied this term. 4 [sir- 
UATION] If a situation tests someone, it proves 
how good, strong, etc they are. 


testa /'testo/ noun [C] BIOLOGY in plants with 
flowers, a hard layer that covers and protects 
the surface of a seed 


testament /'testomont/ noun formal a testa- 
ment to sth formal proof of something good It's 
a testament to Jane's popularity that so many 
people are celebrating with her today. >See also: 
the New Testament, the Old Testament 


testicle /‘testikl/ noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY 
one of the two round, male sex organs that 
produce sperm 


testify /testifar/ verb [I] LAW to say what you 
know or believe is true in a law court [+ that] 
Elliott testified that he had met the men in a 
bar. 


testimony /'testimoni/ noun 1 LAW [C, U] a for- 
mal statement about what someone knows or 
believes is true, especially in a law court the 
testimony of a witness 2 testimony to sth formal 
proof of something good The book's continued 
popularity is testimony to the power of clever 
marketing. 


testis /'testis/ noun plural testes /'testi:z/ 
ANATOMY, BIOLOGY a testicle (- round male sex 
organ which produces sperm) 

testosterone / tes'tos.t»r.oon/ noun [U] CHEM- 
ISTRY a male hormone that makes boys develop 
into men and causes changes in the male sex- 
ual organs 


'test plan noun [C] COMPUTING a document that 
explains the way that new computer software 
and systems will be tested 

'test tube noun [C] a glass tube that is open at 
one end and used in scientific experiments 
S See picture at laboratory 


tetanus /'tet*nos/ noun [U] HEALTH a serious dis- 
ease that makes your muscles stiff and is 
caused by an infection that gets into the body 
through a cut 

tether /'teðə/ verb [T] to tie an animal to some- 
thing so that it cannot move away etether 
noun [C] See also: at the end' of your tether 

tetrahedron / tetra'hi:drn/ noun [C] plural 
tetrahedra or tetrahedrons MATHEMATICS a solid 
shape that has four flat triangular surfaces 


o«text'! /tekst/ noun 1 LANGUAGE (C, U] the written 


words in a book, magazine, etc, not the pic- 
tures a page of text 2 EDUCATION [C] a book or 
piece of writing that you study as part of a 
course 3 a written message, usually contain- 
ing words with letters left out, sent from one 
mobile phone to another 

text? /tekst/ verb |I, T] to send a text message 
(= written message from a mobile phone) 


textbook /'ekstbok/ noun [C] EDUCATION a 
book about a particular subject, written for 
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students a chemistry/French textbook 2Seeothank-you /'O0zpkju/ noun [C] something that 
colour picture The Classroom on page Centre 6 


textile /'tekstail/ noun [C] DT any type of cloth 
that is made by weaving (= crossing threads 
under and over each other) 


get/send a text message e a text message say- 
ing sth e a text message from/to sb 


'text (message noun [C] a written message, 
usually containing words with letters left out, 
sent from one mobile phone to another etext 
messaging noun [U] 


texture /'tekstfo/ noun |C, U] the way thatouthat2 


something feels when you touch it wood with 
a rough texture 


o«than strong form /ðæn/ weak form /ðn/ prepo- 


sition, conjunction used to compare two differ- 
ent things or amounts Susannah’s car is 
bigger than mine. o Tom’s a bit taller than 
Sam. o It cost less than I expected. 


o«thank /0ænk/ verb [T] 1 to tell someone that you 


are grateful for something they have done or 
given you I haven't thanked her for her pres- 
ent yet. [+ for + doing sth] Yu Yin thanked the 
boys for helping her. 2 thank God/goodness/ 
Heavens, etc something that you say when you 
are happy because something bad did not hap- 
pen Thank goodness you're okay - I was really 
worried. 


thankful /'0x5kf*/ adjective pleased or grate- 
ful about something [+ (that)] We were thankful 
that none of the children saw the accident. 


thankfully /'6zpkt:i/ adverb used at the be- 
ginning of a sentence to show that you are 
pleased or grateful about something Thank- 
fully, nobody was hurt. 


thankless /'0æņkləs/ adjective A thankless job 
is difficult or unpleasant and no one thanks 
you for doing it. Nursing can be a thankless 
job. 


thanks’ /dznks/ exclamation informal 1 used 


o«that! /ðæt/ determiner plural those 1 


you say or do to thank someone for doing 
something [+ for + doing sth] 7 bought Emma 
some chocolates as a thank-you for looking 
after the dog. o a thank-you present 


[ALREADY 
DISCUSSED/SEEN] used to refer to something or 
someone that has already been talked about or 
seen Did you know that woman in the post of- 
fice? o How much are those shoes? 2 [NOT NEAR| 
used to refer to something or someone that is 
not near you He went through that door. 
o Have you seen that man over there? See 
Common Learner Error at this 


/ðæt/ pronoun plural those 1 [ALREADY DIS- 
CUSSED/SEEN] used to refer to something that has 
already been talked about or seen That looks 
heavy. o You can't possibly wear those! 2 |NOT 
NEAR| used to refer to something that is not 
near you What's that in the corner? 3 that's it 
a [CORRECT] used to say that something is 
correct You need to push the two pieces 
together. That's it. b [ENDED] used to say that 
something has ended Well that's it then, we've 
finished. 4 that's that used to say that some- 
thing has happened or a decision has been 
made and there is nothing more to say or do I 
won't agree to it and that's that. 5 that is (to 
say) used to correct something you have said 
or give more information about something 
Everybody was at the meeting, well everyone 
except Jeanne, that is. 


this/these or that/those ? 


Use this or these to talk about people and things which 
are close to the speaker. 


This is my sister Sarah. 
Do you like these earrings I'm wearing? 


Use that or those to talk about people and things which 
are further away from the speaker. 


That girl over there is called Sarah. 
I liked those earrings you wore last night. 


to tell someone that you are grateful becauseo-that? strong form /dxt/ weak form /dat/ con- 


they have given you something or done some- 
thing for you Can you pass me the book? 
Thanks very much. o Thanks for all your help. 
2 thanks/no, thanks used to accept or refuse 
someone's offer "Would you like a cup of cof- 
fee?" "No, thanks." 


othanks? /0xgks/ noun [plural] 1 words that 


show you are grateful for something someone 
has given to you or done for you He sent a mes- 
sage of thanks. 2 thanks to sb/sth because of 
someone or something / passed my driving 
test, thanks to the extra help my Dad gave me. 


Thanksgiving / Sznks'givin/ noun [C, U] a hol- 
iday in the autumn in the US and Canada, 
when families have a big meal together 


o«'thank ‚you exclamation 1 used to tell someone 


that you are grateful because they have given 
you something or done something for you 
Thank you very much for the birthday card. 
o "Here's the money I promised you." "Thank 
you." 2 thank you/no, thank you used to accept 
or refuse someone's offer "Would you like 
something to eat?" "No, thank you." 


junction 1 [AFTER VERB/NOUN/ADJECTIVE] used after 
some verbs, nouns, and adjectives to introduce 
a new part of a sentence He said that he'd col- 
lect it later. o Is it true that she's pregnant? 
2 [RELATIVE CLAUSE] used instead of ‘who’ or 
*which' at the beginning of a relative clause 
Have you eaten all the cake that I made yester- 
day? 


that^ /dxt/ adverb 1 used when describing the 
size, amount, or state of something or some- 
one I’ve never seen a fish that big before. 2 not 
(all) that big/good/warm, etc not very big, good, 
warm, etc It hasn't been all that cold this 
winter. 


thatched /0:t[t/ adjective A thatched building 
has a roof that is made of straw (= dried grass- 
like stems). a thatched cottage 


thaw /0s:/ verb 1 [FROZEN SUBSTANCE] |I, T] (also 
thaw out) If something that is frozen thaws, 
it becomes warmer and softer or changes to 
liquid, and if you thaw something that is 
frozen, you make it do this. Allow the meat to 
thaw before cooking it. 2 [RELATIONSHIP] [I] If a 
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otheir /óe»/ determiner 1 
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relationship between people thaws, it becomes 
more friendly after being bad. ethaw noun [C] 


othe strong form /di:/ weak forms /ði, ðə/ deter- 
miner 1 [ALREADY KNOWN] used before nouns to 
refer to particular things or people that have 
already been talked about or are already 
known Can you pass the salt? o I'll pick you up 
at the station. o That's the new restaurant I told 
you about. 2 [ONLY ONE] used before nouns when 
only one of something exists Have you seen the 
Eiffel Tower? o I'd love to travel round the 
world. 3 {SINGULAR NOUN] used before a singular 
noun to refer to all the things or people de- 
scribed by that noun The tiger has become ex- 
tinct in many countries. 4 [ADJECTIVE] used before 
some adjectives to make them into nouns a 
home for the elderly o relatives of the deceased 
5 [COMPARE] used before each of two adjectives 


or adverbs to show how one thing changes de-o.themselves /dam'selvz/ pronoun 1 


pending on another The longer we live here, the 
more we like it. 6 [EACH] used with units or 
measurements to mean each or every How 
many Belgian francs to the pound? 7 [BODY] used 
when referring to a part of the body He held 
her tightly by the arm. 8 [TIME] used before num- 
bers which refer to dates or periods of time the 
sixties o Thursday the 29th of April 9 [MUSIC 
used with the names of musical instruments 
or dances to mean the type of instrument or 
dance in general Can you play the violin? 


otheatre UK (US theater) /'0roto'/ noun 1 [BUILD- 
ING WITH STAGE] [C] a building with a stage where 
people go to watch plays the Arts Theatre 
2 [BUILDING FOR FILMS] [C] US a building where peo- 
ple go to watch films a movie theater 3 [WORK 
[U] the work of writing, acting in, and produc- 
ing plays 4 HEALTH [C, U] UK a room in a hos- 
pital where doctors do operations 


go to the theatre e at the theatre e musical 
theatre e street theatre e a theatre company/ 
director 


theatrical /6i'xtrik*l/ adjective 1 [THEATRE 
[always before noun] relating to the theatre 
theatrical make-up 2 [BEHAVIOUR] doing and say- 
ing things in a very obvious way that is in- 
tended to make people notice you 


theft /0eft/ noun |C, U] the action or crime of 
stealing something car theft 


OF A GROUP] belonging 
to or relating to a group of people, animals, or 
things that have already been talked about It 
was their problem, not mine. 2 [HIS/HER] used to 
refer to what belongs to or relates to a person 
when you want to avoid saying ‘his’ or ‘her’ 
or when you do not know if the person is male 
or female Did this person give their name? 


o«theirs /ðeəz/ pronoun the things that belong or 
relate to a group of people, animals, or things 
that have already been talked about I think 
she's a relation of theirs. 


o«them strong form /óem/ weak form /óom/ pro- 
noun 1 [GROUP] used after a verb or preposition 
to refer to a group of people, animals, or things 
that have already been talked about I’m look- 
ing for my keys - have you seen them? 2 [HIM/HER 
used after a verb or preposition to refer to a 
person when you want to avoid saying ‘him’ 


then? /den/ adverb 1 


theoretically 


or ‘her’ or when you do not know if the person 
is male or female When each passenger arrives 
we ask them to fill in a form. 


a theme runs through sth e the central/ 
main theme e a recurring theme e the theme 
of sth e on the theme of sth 


theme /éi:m/ noun 1 [C] the subject of a book, 
film, speech, etc The theme of loss runs 
through most of his novels. 2 theme music/song/ 
tune MUSIC the music that is played at the 
beginning and end of a particular television or 
radio programme 


‘theme park noun [C] a park with entertain- 
ments, such as games, machines to ride on, 
restaurants, etc, that are all based on one idea 


REFLEXIVE 
the reflexive form of the pronoun 'they' 
They're both 16 - they're old enough to look after 
themselves. 2 [EMPHASIS] used to emphasize the 
pronoun 'they' or the particular group of peo- 
ple you are referring to They've decided to run 
the club themselves. 3 (all) by themselves alone 
or without anyone else's help The kids ar- 
ranged the party all by themselves. 4 (all) to 
themselves for their use only They had the 
whole campsite to themselves. 


[TIME] at that time Call me 
tomorrow - I'll have time to speak then. o Tim 
and I were at school together, but I haven't seen 
him since then. 2 |NEXT| next, or after some- 
thing has happened She trained as a teacher 
and then became a lawyer. o Let me finish my 
drink, then we'll go. 3 [50] so or because of that 
Have a rest now, then you won't be tired this 
evening. o "My interview's at 9 o'clock." "You'll 
be catching an early train, then?" 4 [IN ADDITION 
used in order to add something to what you 
have just said I’ve got two essays to write and 
then my science project to finish. 5 now then/ 
right then/okay then used to introduce a ques- 
tion or a suggestion Right then, what do you 
want to drink? 


then? /den/ adjective [always before noun] used 
to refer to something which was true in the 
past but which is not true now the then Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher 


thence /ðens/ adverb formal from there The oil 
is shipped to Panama and thence to Texan 
refineries. 


theology /ói'vlodsi/ noun [U] RELIGION the 
study of religion and religious belief etheo- 
logical /,0i:o'lpdsik?l/ adjective theological col- 
lege 


theorem /'6:orom/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS (es- 
pecially in maths) a formal statement that you 
can show to be true a mathematical theorem 


theoretical /6:5'retik:l/ adjective 1 [DEAS] based 
on the ideas that relate to a subject, not the 
practical uses of that subject theoretical phys- 
ics 2 NOT PROVED] related to an explanation that 
has not been proved 


theoretically /61a'retik*li/ adverb in a way 
that obeys some rules but is not likely It is 
theoretically possible. 
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theorist 


theorist /'6rorist/ noun [C] someone who devel- 
ops ideas about the explanation for events a 
political theorist 


theorize (also UK -ise) /'Ororaiz/ verb |I, T] to 
develop a set of ideas about something [+ that] 
Investigators theorized that the crash was 
caused by engine failure. 


challenge/formulate/prove/test a theory e 
a popular/plausible/new theory e a theory 
about sth 


otheory /'Orori/ noun 1 [IDEA] [C] an idea or set of 
ideas that is intended to explain something 
Darwin’s theory of evolution 2 [PRINCIPLES] [U] the 
set of principles on which a subject is based 
economic theory 3 in theory If something is pos- 
sible in theory, it should be possible but often 
it does not happen this way. 


therapeutic — /Sera'pju:tik/ adjective 1 
HEALTH helping to cure a disease or improve 
your health the therapeutic benefits of mas- 
sage 2 helping you to feel happier and more 
relaxed I find gardening very therapeutic. 


therapist /'Oeropist/ noun [C] HEALTH someone 
whose job is to treat a particular type of 
mental or physical illness a speech therapist 


therapy /'6eropi/ noun [C, U] HEALTH the work 
of treating mental or physical illness without 
using an operation cancer therapy o She's now 
in therapy to help her deal with her alcohol 
problem. See also: physical therapy 


o«there' strong form /dea'/ weak form /da‘/ pro- 
noun There is/are/was, etc used to show that 
something exists or happens There are three 
pubs in the village. o There's not much room in 
the back of the car. o There have been a lot of 
accidents on this road. o Is there any milk? 


o«there? /àeo'/ adverb 1 [PLACE] in or at a particu- 
lar place We live in York because my wife works 
there. o I went to the party but I didn't know 
anyone there. o We'll never get there (= arrive) 
in time! 2 [DIRECTION] used when you are point- 
ing or looking at something in order to make 
someone look in the same direction Put them 
in that box there. o Your bag's over there by 
the door. 3 [AVAILABLE] present or available They 
were all there - Mark, Jill, and the three kids. 
o That money is there for you if you need it. 
4 POINT] at a particular point in a process or 
activity Do you want to play another game or 
do you want to stop there? o Keep on trying - 
you'll get there (= succeed) in the end. 5 there 
and then If you do something there and then, 
you do it immediately. / showed James thering 
I liked and he bought it there and then. 6 There 
you are/go. a [GIVING] used when you are giving 
something to someone Do you want a tissue? 
There you are. b [EMPHASIZING] used to emphasize 
that you were right There you go - I told you 
you'd win! 
thereabouts /'óeorobauts/ adverb mainly UK 
near the number, amount, or time that has 


just been given For this recipe you'll need 1kg 
of tomatoes, or thereabouts. 


thereafter / dco'ra:fta'/ adverb formal after a 
particular amount, time, or event Faxes cost 


O= Important words to learn 


$1.20 for the first page, and 60 cents for each 
page thereafter. 


thereby / dca'bai/ adverb formal as a result of 
a particular action or event The new dam will 
improve the water supply and thereby reduce 
hunger and disease. 


o«therefore /'deofsr/ adverb for that reason The 


region has suffered severe flooding and tourists 
are therefore advised not to travel there. 


therein / dco'rm/ adverb formal 1 in a partic- 
ular document or place We recommend that 
you study the report and the proposals con- 
tained therein. 2 therein lies sth because of the 
reason that has just been given But the medi- 
cines are expensive, and therein lies the prob- 
lem. 


thereof /eo'rov/ adverb formal relating to 
what has just been said It’s gospel music, 
traditional country, jazz, and some strange 
combinations thereof. 


thermal /'0s:m*l/ adjective [always before noun] 
1 PHYSICS relating to heat thermal energy 
2 [CLOTHES] Thermal clothes are made to keep 
you warm. £hermal underwear 


thermistor /03:mist»'/ noun [C] PHYSICS a de- 
vice in which resistance (= the amount of elec- 
tricity it allows to pass through) gets less as 
the temperature gets higher 


thermo- /'05:m»o-/ prefix PHYSICS relating to 
heat or temperature a thermostat (= a piece of 
equipment that controls temperature) o a 
thermometer 


thermodynamics /,03:maudai'nemiks/ noun 
[U] PHYSICS the part of physics that deals with 
the relationship between heat and other types 
of energy 


thermometer /6a'momita‘/ noun [C] HEALTH a 
piece of equipment that measures the temper- 
ature of the air or of your body 


thermoplastic  /0s:mou'plestik/ adjective 
PHYSICS Thermoplastic substances can be 
melted and formed into shapes which become 
hard, and then can be melted again. 


Thermos /'03:mps/ noun [C] trademark a con- 
tainer that keeps hot liquids hot or cold 
liquids cold (UK) a Thermos flask/ (US) a 
Thermos bottle DSee picture at flask 

thermosetting /,05:mou'seti/ adjective PHYS- 
ICS Thermosetting substances can be melted 
and formed into shapes which become hard 
and cannot be melted again. 

thermostat /'0s:mastet/ noun [C] PHYSICS a 
piece of equipment that controls the tempera- 
ture of something or of a place 

thesaurus /61'ss:ras/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a book 
in which words with similar meanings are put 
together in groups 


o«these /ói:z/ pronoun, determiner plural of this 


>See Common Learner Error at that, this 


thesis /'6i:sis/ noun [C] plural theses /'6i:siz/ 1 
EDUCATION a long piece of writing that you do 
as part of an advanced university course a 
master's/ PhD thesis 2 formal a theory that is 
suggested and can then be argued with or 
agreed with That is the central thesis of the 
book. 
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o«they /de1/ pronoun 1 [GROUP] used as the subject 
of the verb when referring to a group of peo- 
ple, animals, or things that have already been 
talked about I saw Kate and Nigel yesterday - 
they came over for dinner. o "Have you seen my 
car keys?" "They're on the kitchen table." 2 [PER- 
SON] used to refer to a person when you want 
to avoid saying 'he' or 'she' or when you do 
not know if the person is male or female Some- 
one I met at a party said they knew you. 3 [PEO- 
PLE] people in general They say that breaking a 
mirror brings you seven years' bad luck. 


o«they'd /derd/ 1 [THEY HAD] short for they had 
They'd just moved in when I saw them. 2 [THEY 
WOULD] short for they would They'd like to take 
us out to dinner. 


o«they'll /óei/ short for they will They'll be in 
Scotland next week. 


o«they're /dea/ short for they are They're both 
from Washington. 


they've /óeiv/ short for they have They've got 
three children - two girls and a boy. 


o«thick? /0rk/ adjective 1 [DISTANCE] Something that 
is thick is larger than usual between its op- 
posite sides. a thick slice of meat o a thick layer 
of snow 2 10cm/2m, etc thick being 10cm/2m, 
etc thick a piece of wood 2cm thick 3 [LARGE 
AMOUNT] growing very close 
large amounts thick, dark hair 4 [SMOKE] Thick 
smoke, cloud, or fog is difficult to see through. 
Thick, black smoke was pouring out of the 
chimney. 5 [LIQUID] A thick substance or liquid 
has very little water in it and does not flow 
easily. Stir the sauce over a low heat until 
thick. 6 [STUPID] UK informal not intelligent 7 be 
thick with sth If something is thick with a par- 
ticular substance, it is covered in or full of 
that substance. The air was thick with petrol 
fumes. 8 thick and fast quickly and in large 
numbers Calls were coming in thick and fast 
by the end of the programme. See also: have (a) 
thick skin! 


thick? /0:k/ noun 1 he in the thick of sth to be 

involved in a situation at the point where 
here is most activity He loves being in the 
thick of the action. 2 through thick and thin If 
you support or stay with someone through 
hick and thin, you always support or stay 
with them in easy and difficult situations. 
She'd stuck by (= stayed with) Neil through 
thick and thin. 


thicken /'6ik»n/ verb |I, T] to become thicker, or 

o make something thicker Boil the sauce until 

it thickens. 

thickly /'6ikli/ adverb in thick pieces, or in a 

hick layer toast thickly spread with butter 

thickness /'6:knos/ noun [C, U] the distance be- 

ween the opposite sides of something 

thick-skinned /:k'skind/ adjective If some- 
one is thick-skinned, they do not get upset 
when other people criticize them. 

thief /oi:t/ noun [C] plural thieves /0i:vz/ some- 
one who steals things a car thief o Thieves stole 
$500,000 worth of computer equipment. 

thigh /6a1/ noun [C] ANATOMY the top part of 
your leg above your knee 2See colour picture The 
Body on page Centre 13 
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o«thin' /0r/ adjective thinner, thinnest 1 


thimble /'6imbl/ noun [C] DT a small metal or 
plastic object that you use to protect your fin- 
ger when you are sewing 


DISTANCE 
Something that is thin is smaller than usual 
between its opposite sides. a thin slice of ham 
o The walls are very thin. 2 [PERSON] A thin per- 
son or animal has very little fat on their body. 
3 LIQUID] A thin substance or liquid has a lot of 
water in it and flows easily. thin soup 
4 [AMOUNT] having only a small number of peo- 
ple or a small amount of something His hair 
is going thin on top. 5 [AIR] Thin air does not 
have enough oxygen in it. 6 wear thin 
ANNOYED] If your patience wears thin, you be- 
come less and less patient with someone who 
is annoying you. [REPEATED| If a joke or expla- 
nation wears thin, it becomes less effective be- 
cause it has been used too much. See also: 
disappear/vanish into thin air’, be thin on the ground’, 
through thick? and thin 


thin? /0m/ verb [T] thinning, past thinned to make 
a substance less thick, often by adding a liquid 
to it 
thin out pArasal verb If a large number of peo- 
ple or things thin out, they become fewer in 
number. 


ogether and inothing /01/ noun 1 (OBJECT [C] used to refer to an 


object without saying its name How do I 
switch this thing off? o I need to get a few things 
in town. 2 [PERSON] [C] used to refer to a person 
or animal when you are expressing your feel- 
ings towards them You look tired, you poor 
thing. 3 |DEA] [C] used to refer to an idea, event, 
or activity I can't believe Nick would say such 
a thing! o Meeting Nina was the best thing 
that's ever happened to me. 4 for one thing used 
to give a reason for something You can't give 
Amy that shirt - for one thing it's too small for 
her. 5 the thing is informal used to introduce a 
problem which relates to something that you 
have just said I'd love to go out tonight, but the 
thing is, I've got to finish my report. 6 a thing 
used instead of 'anything' in order to empha- 
size what you are saying I haven't got a thing 
to wear! 7 have a thing about sth/sb informal to 
like or dislike something or someone very 
much He's got a thing about blonde women. 
8 it's a good thing informal If it is a good thing 
that something happened, it is lucky that it 
happened. [+ (that)] It’s a good thing that Jo 
was there to help you. 9 first/last thing informal 
at the beginning/end of the day I’ll phone him 
first thing and tell him I can't come. o She likes 
a glass of milk last thing at night. 10 be sb's 
thing informal If an activity or subject is some- 
one's thing, they are very interested in it and 
like doing it. Jogging's just not my thing - I 
prefer team sports. 11 the best/greatest thing 
since sliced bread humorous extremely good 
When I first got this computer I thought it was 
the best thing since sliced bread. 


things /61nz/ noun [plural] 1 [SITUATIONS] what is 
happening in your life Don't worry - things 
will get better soon. 2 [OBJECTS] the objects that 
you own PI just gather my things and then I'll 
be ready. 3 be hearing/seeing things to imagine 
that you can hear or see things that do not 
exist 


ot | ^ run | o put | 


thingy /'0mi/ noun [C] UK informal used to re- 
fer to something or someone when you cannot 
remember their name We ate that beef thingy 
for lunch. 


o«think'! /0rk/ verb past thought 1 [OPINION] [I, T] to 
have an opinion about something or someone 
Do you think it’s going to rain? |+ (that)] I don't 
think that Emma will get the job (= I believe 
she will not get it). o What did you think of 
the film? o What do you think about modern 
art? 2 [CONSIDER] [I] to consider an idea or a prob- 
lem He thought for a few seconds before an- 
swering. o You should think about where you 
want to live. 3 [EXPECT] |I, T] to believe that some- 
thing is true, or to expect that something will 
happen, although you are not sure J think she's 
called Joanna. o "Does this train stop at Ox- 
ford?" "Yes, I think so." |+ (that)) I never 
thought that I would see Steven again. 4 think 
about/of doing sth to consider doing something 
I'm thinking of moving to Sydney. o We thought 
about getting married, but decided not to. 
5 think about/of sb/sth to use your mind to 
imagine a situation I’m sorry I can't be at the 
wedding, but I'll be thinking of you. 6 think of 
sth to use your imagination and intelligence to 
produce an idea, a solution to a problem, or an 
answer to a question When did you first think 
of the idea? 7 think a lot of sb/sth to admire 
someone, or to believe that something is good 
quality Simon thinks a lot of you, you know. 
8 not think much of sb/sth to not like someone, 
or to believe that something is not good qual- 
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or plan carefully before making a decision 
think sth through phrasal verb to carefully 
consider the possible results of doing some- 
thing 

think sth up phrasal verb to produce a new 
idea or plan IJ don't want to go tonight and I'm 
trying to think up an excuse. 


think? /0mk/ noun UK have a think to consider 
something carefully Have a think about it and 
then tell me what you've decided. 


thinker /'6eiyke'/ noun [C] someone who consid- 
ers important subjects or produces new ideas 
litical/religious thinker 


the thinking behind/on sth e the current 
thinking 


thinking /'6émkm/ noun [U] 1 [CONSIDER] when 
you use your mind to consider something This 
problem requires careful thinking. 2 [OPINION 
someone's ideas or opinions The book dis- 
cusses the impact of Christian thinking on 
western society. 2See also: wishful thinking 


'think tank noun [C] a group of people who ad- 
vise the government or an organization about 
particular subjects and who suggest new ideas 

thinly /'6inli/ adverb 1 [Sze] in thin pieces, or in 
a thin layer She sliced the bread thinly. 
2 [AMOUNT] with only a small number of people 
or things thinly populated areas 


third’ /02:d/ 3rd written as a word 


ity I don't think much of the food here. 9 | thinkothird? /03:d/ noun [C] 1 one of three equal parts 


used to introduce a suggestion or explanation 
in order to be polite [+ (that)] It’s getting late - 
I think that we should go. 10 Who would have 
thought..? used to express how surprising 
something is [+ (that)] Who would have thought 
that buying a house could take so long! >See 
also: think the world' of sb 11 think outside the 
box to use new ideas instead of traditional 
ideas when you think about something 


think about or think of? 

Think about someone/something means to have 
thoughts in your mind about a person or thing, or to 
consider them. 


I was thinking about my mother. 

I thought about the question before answering. 
LU i3 ion. bef ina: 

Think of/about something/someone also means to 
have an opinion about something or someone. 

What do you think of/about the colour? 
What-do-you-think-the-colour? 

Think of doing something means to consider the pos- 
sibility of doing something. 

We are thinking of having a party. 

p hinki f : 

think back phrasal verb to remember some- 


thing that happened in the past I thought 
back to the time when I was living in Toronto. 


think sth out phrasal verb to consider all theo«this' /ó:/ determiner plural these 1 


possible details of something The scheme was 
well thought out. 
think sth over phrasal verb to consider an idea 


of something; !/s 2 a third EDUCATION in the UK, 
one of the lowest exam results you can achieve 
at the end of a university course 


thirdly /'6s:dli/ adverb used in order to intro- 
duce the third thing in a list 


(third 'party noun [C] someone who is not one 
of the two main people or groups that are in- 
volved in a situation 


the third 'person noun LANGUAGE the form 
of a verb or pronoun that is used when refer- 
ring to the person or thing being spoken about 
or described. For example 'she' and 'they' are 
third person pronouns. 


the Third World noun ECONOMICS the coun- 
tries in Africa, Asia, and South America, 
which do not have well-developed economies 


thirst /0s:st/ noun 1 [U, no plural] the feeling 
that you want to drink something 7 had a long, 
cold drink to quench my thirst (= stop me feel- 
ing thirsty). 2 a thirst for sth a strong wish for 
something a thirst for adventure 


othirsty /'0s:sti/ adjective wanting or needing a 


drink I felt really hot and thirsty after my run. 
ethirstily adverb 


othirteen /6s:'tin/ the number 13 ethirteenth 


13th written as a word 


othirty /'0s:ti/ 1 the number 30 2 the thirties the 


years from 1930 to 1939 3 be in your thirties to 
be between the ages of 30 and 39 ethirtieth 30th 
written as a word 


[ALREADY 
TALKED ABOUT| used to refer to something that 
you have already talked about Most people 
don’t agree with this decision. 0 How did you 
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hear about this course? 2 [NEAR] used to refer to 
something or someone that is near you or that 
you are pointing to How much does this CD 
cost? o David gave me these earrings for my 
birthday. 3 [TME] used to refer to the present 
week, month, year, etc or the one that comes 
next I'll see you this evening. o Kate and Nigel 
are getting married this June. 4 [NOW TALKING 
ABOUT| informal used to refer to a particular 
person or thing that you are going to talk 


about We went to this really great club last 
night. >See Common Learner Error at that DSee also: 
be out of this world' 


this/that or these/those? 
Remember this and that are used before a singular 
noun. These and those are used before a plural noun. 


Look at this photo. 

Look at these photos. 

Can you pass me that book please? 
Can you pass me those books please? 


o«this? /d1s/ pronoun plural these 1 [ALREADY TALKED 
ABOUT] used to refer to something that you have 
already talked about When did this happen? 
o This is the best news I've heard all week! 
2 [NEAR] used to refer to something or someone 
that is near you or that you are pointing to 
Try some of this - it’s delicious. o Are these your 
keys? o This is my girlfriend, Beth. 3 |SAY/ASK 
WHO] used to say or ask who someone is when 
speaking on the telephone, radio, etc "Hello, is 
this Julie Hawkins?" "Yes, who's this?" 4 this 
and that different things which are not very 
important "What are you doing today?" "Oh, 
just this and that." 


o«this? /d1s/ adverb used when describing the 
size, amount, or state of something or some- 
one I need a piece of wood this big. o I’ve never 
seen her this angry. 


thistle /'oisl/ noun [C] a wild plant with purple 
flowers and sharp points 


THNQ informal INTERNET written abbeviation for 
thank you: used in emails and text messages 


thong /0b5/ noun [C] 1 [UNDERWEAR] a piece of 
underwear or the bottom part of a bikini (- a 
piece of clothing with two parts that women 
wear for swimming) which does not cover the 
bottom 2 [SHOE] US a flip flop 


thorax /'Os:reks/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY, BIOL- 
OGY in humans and animals, the middle part 
of the body below the neck and above the waist 
2 BIOLOGY in insects, the middle part of the 
body, to which its legs and wings are attached 
ethoracic /05:'rzesik/ adjective 

thorn /0»:n/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a sma 
point on the stem of a plant 

thorny /'05:ni/ adjective 1 BIOLOGY covered in 
thorns 2 [PROBLEM] A thorny problem, question, 
subject, etc is difficult to deal with. 

thorough /'64ro/ © /'03:rou/ adjective careful 
and covering every detail The government has 
promised a thorough investigation of the 
matter. ethoroughness noun [U] 

thoroughbred /'4robred/ noun [C] SPORT a 
horse especially bred for racing 


ll, sharp 


thousandth 


thoroughly /'64roli/ adverb 1 [CAREFULLY] very 
carefully Wash the spinach thoroughly before 
cooking. 2 VERY] very, or very much We thor- 
oughly enjoyed ourselves. 


o«those /óouz/ pronoun, determiner plural of that 
>See Common Learner Error at that, this 


o«though' /dav/ conjunction 1 {INTRODUCE FACT 
used to introduce a fact or opinion that makes 
the other part of the sentence seem surprising 
And though she’s quite small, she’s very strong. 
o Nina didn’t phone, even though she said she 
would. 2 [Bur] but They're coming next week, 


though I don't know when. o The restaurant 
serves good, though extremely expensive, food. 


though? /ðəv/ adverb used to add a new fact 
or opinion which changes what you have just 
said Okay, I'll come to the party - I'm not stay- 
ing late though. 


give sth some thought e have a thought ea 
secret/sobering/terrible thought 


o«thought' /05:t/ noun 1 [DEA] [C] an idea or opin- 
ion Do you have any thoughts about/on 
where you want to spend Christmas? |+ of + 
doing sth] The thought of seeing her again filled 
him with happiness. © informal "Why don’t we 
invite Ben?" "That's a thought (= That's a 
good idea). " 2 [THINKING] [U] the activity of think- 
ing, or when you think about something care- 
fully She sat staring at the picture, deep in 
thought. o You'll need to give the matter some 
thought. 3 [CARE] [no plural] when you do some- 
thing that shows you care about someone 
Thanks for the card - it was a really kind 
thought. 4 |SET OF IDEAS] [U] a set of ideas about 
a particular subject The book examines his 
influence on recent political thought. 5 spare a 
thought for sb to think about someone who is 
in a bad situation Spare a thought for all the 
people who have lost their homes. >See also: 
school of thought, second thought 


thought? /05:t/ past of think 


thoughtful /'05:tt*1/ adjective 1 [QUIET] quiet be- 
cause you are thinking about something You 
look thoughtful. 2 KIND] kind and always think- 
ing about how you can help other people 
Thank you for the card - it was very thought- 
ful of you. ethoughtfully adverb She gazed 
thoughtfully into the distance. ethoughtfulness 
noun [U] 

thoughtless /'05:t15s/ adjective not consider- 
ing how your actions and words might upset 
someone else J should have called her to say 
we'd be late - it was a bit thoughtless of me. 
ethoughtlessly adverb 

thought-provoking /'0»:tpro,vookm/ adjec- 
tive making you think a lot about a subject 
a thought-provoking book/film 

othousand /'6auznd/ 1 the number 1000 

2 thousands informal a lot She tried on 
thousands of dresses but didn't like any of 
them. 


thousandth’ /'620z:nd0/ 1000th written as a 
word 
thousandth? /'ðavzəndð/ noun [C] one of a 


thousand equal parts of something; 1/1000; .001 
a thousandth of a second 
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othreat /0ret/ noun 1 


thrash 


thrash /6rzJ/ verb 1 [HiT] [T] to hit a person or 
animal several times as a punishment 2 [MOVE 
[I] to move from side to side in a violent way 
He was screaming in pain and thrashing 
around on the floor. 3 [DEFEAT] [T] informal to 
win against someone very easily 
thrash sth out phrasal verb to discuss a plan 
or problem in detail until you reach an agree- 
ment or find a solution 


thrashing /'0rz[15/ noun [C] 1 [DEFEAT] informal 
when you win against someone very easily 
2 [Hir] old-fashioned when someone hits a per- 
son or animal several times as a punishment 


thread" /0red/ noun 1 [MATERIAL] |C, U] a long, 
thin piece of cotton, wool, etc that is used for 
sewing a needle and thread 2 [CONNECTION] [C] the 
connection between different events or differ- 
ent parts of a story or discussion By that point 
Id lost the thread of the conversation. 3 
INTERNET a group of pieces of writing on the 
Internet in which people discuss one subject 
>See Extra help page The Web and the Internet on 
page Centre 37. 


thread? /6red/ verb |T] 1 DT thread a needle to 
push thread through the hole in a needle 
2 thread your way through, between, etc to 
move carefully through a crowded place, 
changing direction in order to avoid people or 
things 

threadbare /'6redbe»/ adjective Threadbare 
material or clothes are very thin because they 
have been used too much. a threadbare carpet 


2a threat to sb/sth e pose a threat e a poten- 
tial threat e a security/terrorist threat 


HARM] [C] when someone 
says they will kill or hurt you, or cause prob- 
lems for you if you do not do what they want 
a death threat o I was scared he would carry 
out his threat (= do what he said he would do). 
2 [DAMAGE] [C] someone or something that is 
likely to cause harm or damage [usually singu- 
lar] a threat to the environment o Smoking 
poses (= is) a serious threat to your health. 
3 [POSSIBILITY] [no plural] the possibility that some- 
thing bad will happen the threat of invasion 


o«threaten /'6retn/ verb 1 [HARM] [T] to tell 
someone that you will kill or hurt them, or 
cause problems for them if they do not do what 
you want He threatened the staff with a gun 
and demanded money. |+ to do sth] He threat- 
ened to report her to the police. 2 [DAMAGE] [T] to 
be likely to cause harm or damage to some- 
thing or someone His knee problem is threat- 
ening his cycling career. 3 [HAPPEN] [I] If 
something bad threatens to happen, it is likely 
to happen. [+ to do sth] The conflict threatened 
to spread to neighbouring countries. ethreat- 
ening adjective threatening behaviour 
ethreateningly adverb 


othree /6ri:/ the number 3 


three-dimensional /jOridímenfm/ (also 
3-D /6ri:'di:/) adjective DT, ART having length, 
depth, and height three-dimensional computer 
graphics 

threshold /'96refhould/ noun 1 [LEVEL] [C] the 
level at which something starts to happen He 
had a low boredom threshold. 2 on the thresh- 
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old of sth at the start of a new and important 
time or development We're on the threshold of 
a new era in European relations. 3 [ENTRANCE] [C] 
the floor of an entrance 


threw /6ru:/ past tense of throw 


thrift /orift/ noun [U] careful use of money so 
that you do not spend too much ethrifty 
adjective 

‘thrift shop US (UK charity shop) noun [C] a 
shop which sells goods given by the public, 
especially clothes, to make money for a partic- 
ular charity 


feel a thrill e get a thrill from/out of doing 
sth e a big/great thrill e the thrill of (doing) 
sth ea thrill seeker 


thrill" /6ri/ noun [C] a strong feeling of excite- 
ment and pleasure It was a big thrill meeting 
the stars of the show. [+ of + doing sth] the thrill 
of winning a competition 

thrill? /0ril/ verb [T] to make someone feel ex- 
cited and happy Ballesteros thrilled the golf 
world with his performance. 


thrilled /6rild/ adjective very excited and 
pleased She was thrilled with your present. 


thriller /'6rio/ noun [C] LITERATURE a book or 
film with an exciting story, often about crime 

thrilling /'6ri:/ adjective very exciting a 
thrilling game 

thrive /0raiv/ verb [I] to grow very well, or to 
become very healthy or successful The busi- 
ness is thriving. o He seems to thrive on hard 
work. ethriving adjective a thriving economy 


throat /6ravt/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY the back 
part of your mouth and the passages inside 
your neck a sore throat 2 ANATOMY the front 
of your neck He grabbed her round the throat. 
>See colour picture The Body on page Centre 13 
3 clear your throat to cough once so that you 
can speak more clearly 


throb /6rvb/ verb |I] throbbing, past throbbed 
1 [PART OF THE BODY] If a part of your body throbs, 
you feel pain in it in a series of regular beats. 
My head was throbbing. 2 [SOUND OR MOVEMENT 
to make a strong, regular sound or movement 
The whole house throbbed with the music. 
ethrob noun [C] the throb of the engine 


throes /0rouz/ noun in the throes of sth in a dif- 
ficult or unpleasant situation a country in the 
throes of war 

thrombosis /é6rom'bousis/ noun [C] plural 
thromboses HEALTH when the flow of blood in 
the body is stopped by a clot (= solid piece) of 
blood 


throne /60roun/ noun 1 [C] the special chair that 
a king or queen sits on 2 POLITICS the throne 
the position of being king or queen He came 
to the throne in 1936. 

throng’ /6rop/ noun [C] literary a large group 
of people 

throng? /0roy/ verb |I, T] to be or go somewhere 
in very large numbers The street was 
thronged with shoppers and tourists. 


throttle’ /‘6rotl/ verb [T] to press someone's 
throat tightly so they cannot breathe 
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throttle? /'erotl/ noun [C] the part of a vehicle 
that controls how much fuel or power goes to 
the engine 


othrough’ /0ru:/ preposition 1 [ONE SIDE TO AN- 
OTHER| from one end or side of something to the 
other The River Seine flows through Paris. 
o The sun was shining through the window. 
o She cut through the wire. 2 [START TO END] from 
the start to the end of something He worked 
through the night. o The phone rang halfway 
through the programme. 3 [BECAUSE OF] because 
of someone or something, or with someone's 
help J got the job through my mum’s friend. 
o He became ill through eating undercooked 
meat. 4 [UNTIL] US (UK to) from a particular time 
until and including another time The store is 
open Monday through Friday. 


o«through? /0ru:/ adverb 1 [FROM ONE SIDE TO AN- 
OTHER] from one end or side to another He 
opened the door and walked through. 2 read/ 
think/talk, etc sth through to read, think, talk to 
someone, etc very carefully about something 
from the start to the end I’ve thought it 
through and decided not to take the job. 3 [TELE- 
PHONE] connected to someone by telephone J 
tried to phone David but I couldn't get 
through. o Can you put me through to the 
manager, please? 


through? /6ru:/ adjective 1 be through with sth 
informal to have finished using something or 
doing something Let me know when you’re 
through with the iron. 2 be through (with sb) 
informal to not have a relationship with some- 
one any more 3 [always before noun] UK A 
through train goes all the way from one place 
to another place without the passenger having 
to change trains. 


othroughout  /0rwaot/ adverb, preposition 
1 in every part of a place The same 
laws apply throughout much of Europe. o The 
house was painted pink throughout. 2 [DURING 
during the whole of a period of time He 
yawned throughout the performance. 


o«throw' /0rou/ verb [T] past tense threw, past par- 
ticiple thrown 1 [THROUGH THE AIR] to make some- 
thing move through the air by pushing it out 
of your hand Amy threw the ball to the dog. 
o He threw the book at the wall. [+ two objects] 
Throw me a chocolate. o How far can you 
throw? 2 throw sth in/on, etc to put something 
somewhere quickly and without thinking 
about it He threw his clothes on the floor and 
got into bed. 3 throw sth around/down/on, etc to 
suddenly and quickly move your body or a 
part of your body She threw her arms around 
the child. o Gabriela threw herself onto the bed 
and started to cry. 4 throw sb from/forward, etc 
to make someone move somewhere suddenly 
or fall down [often passive] The bus suddenly 
stopped and we were thrown forward. 5 [CON- 
FUSE] to make someone feel shocked or con- 
fused It threw me completely when he asked me 
to marry him. 6 [LIGHT] to make light or shadows 
(= dark shapes) appear on something The trees 
threw shadows across the road. DSee also: throw 
caution! to the wind, throw sb in at the deep end', throw 
down the gauntlet, throw in the towel, throw your 
weight around 

throw sth away phrasal verb 1 


GET RID OF] to 


get rid of something that you do not want any 
more He read the magazine and then threw it 
away. >See colour picture Phrasal Verbs on page 
Centre 16 2 [WASTE OPPORTUNITY] to waste a skill or 
opportunity You've spent three years studying 
- don't throw it all away. 

throw sth in phrasal verb to add something ex- 
tra when you sell something and not increase 
the price They're selling computers with a free 
printer thrown in. 

throw sth out pArasal verb to get rid of some- 
thing that you do not want any more J must 
throw some of my old clothes out. 

throw sb out phrasal verb to force someone to 
leave He was thrown out of school for taking 
drugs. 

throw (sth) up phrasal verb informal HEALTH 
to vomit 

throw sth up phrasal verb to produce new 
problems or ideas The meeting threw up some 
interesting ideas. 


throw? /6rou/ noun [C] when you throw some- 
thing a throw of the dice 


throwback /'‘6raubzk/ noun [C] something that 
is like something of the same type in the past 
Her style of playing is a throwback to the 
early days of jazz. 


thru /6ru:/ adjective, adverb, preposition mainly 
US informal another spelling of through, used 
in signs and advertisements 


thrust? /6rast/ verb past thrust thrust sth behind/ 
into/through, etc to push something some- 
where suddenly and with force She thrust a 
letter into my hand and told me to read it. 
thrust sth on/upon sb phrasal verb to force 
someone to accept or deal with something 
[often passive] Fatherhood had been thrust on 
him. 


thrust? /6rast/ noun 1 PHYSICS [C, U] a strong 
push or the power used to push something for- 
ward 2 the thrust of sth the main part or ideas 
of what someone says or does The main thrust 
of our work involves helping victims of crime. 


thud /0ad/ noun [C] the sound that is made 
when something heavy falls or hits something 
else There was a thud as he fell on the floor. 
ethud verb [I] thudding, past thudded 


thug /04g/ noun [C] an unpleasant person who 
behaves violently 


thumb’ /04m/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY the short, 
thick finger on the side of your hand that can 
touch the top of all your other fingers See 
colour picture The Body on page Centre 13 2 have a 
green thumb US (UK have green fingers) to be 
good at gardening and making plants grow 
well 3 be under sb's thumb If you are under 
someone's thumb, they control you com- 
pletely. 4 stick/stand out like a sore thumb to 
be very different from all the other people or 
things around / was the only one in uniform 
and I stuck out like a sore thumb. See also: a 
rule’ of thumb 


thumb? /6am/ verb 2See: thumb your nose! at sth/ 
sb 
thumb through sth phrasal verb to quickly 
turn the pages of a book or magazine 
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thumbtack 


thumbtack /'9amtæk/ US (UK drawing pin) 
noun [C] a pin with a wide, flat top, used for 
fastening pieces of paper to a wall 


thump /6amp/ verb 1 HiT] [T] UK to hit someone 
with your fist (= closed hand) 2 [NOISE] (I, T] to 
hit something and make a noise She thumped 
the tambourine. 3 [HEART] [I] If your heart 
thumps, it beats very quickly because you are 

excited or frightened. ethump noun [C] 


a clap/crack/crash/roll/rumble of thunder 
e thunder rumbles/rolls e thunder and 
lightning 


thunder? /'9andə/ noun [U] the loud noise in 
the sky that you hear during a storm thunder 
and lightning 


thunder? /'9andə/ verb 1 it thunders When it 
thunders during a storm, a loud noise comes 
from the sky. 2 thunder along/down/through, etc 
to move in a way that makes a deep, loud, con- 
tinuous sound Traffic thunders through the 
village all day. 


thunderous /‘Oand’ras/ adjective extremely 
loud the thunderous roar of the aircraft's 
engine 


thunderstorm /'0Andosto:m/ noun [C] a stormo«ticket /'tikit/ noun [C] 1 


that has thunder (= loud noise) and lightning 
(= sudden flashes of light in the sky) 


oThursday /'03:zdev/ (written abbreviation Thur, 
Thurs) noun |C, U] the day of the week after 
Wednesday and before Friday 


thus /ó.s/ adverb formal 1 [SHOWING RESULT] used 
after saying a fact to introduce what then hap- 
pened as a result The guard fell asleep, thus 
allowing Bates to escape. 2 [IN THIS WAY] in this 
way They limit the number of people allowed 
into the forest, thus preventing damage to the 
trails. 


thwart /0wo:t/ verb [T] to prevent someone 
from doing what they have planned to do 


thyme /taim/ noun [U] FOOD a herb used in 
cooking 


thyristor /0arristo'/ noun [C] PHYSICS a device, 
usually a semiconductor, that is used as a 
switch to control the amount of electricity 
passing through a particular point 
T thyroid /'6axo:d/ noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY 
an organ in the neck that produces a sub- 
stance that helps your body to grow and 
develop 


thyroxine /0arrpksin/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the 
main hormone produced by the thyroid gland. 
It increases metabolism (- the changing of 
food into energy) and in this way, makes the 
body grow and develop. 


TIA INTERNET internet abbreviation for thanks in 


advance: used in an email when you have 
asked someone for something 


tibia /'tibio/ noun [C] ANATOMY the thick inside 
bone in a person’s leg, between the knee and 
the foot 


tick? /tık/ noun [C] 1 [CLOCK] the sound that some 
clocks or watches make every second 2 [MARK 
UK (US check) a mark (/) that shows some- 
thing is correct or has been done 3 [INSECT] a 


O= Important words to learn 


small insect that sucks the blood of animals 
4 [TME] UK informal a short time Wait a tick! 


tick? /tik/ verb 1 [CLOCK] [I] If a clock or watch 
ticks, it makes a sound every second. 2 |MARK 
[T] UK to mark something with a tick 3 what 
makes sb tick informal the reasons for some- 
one's behaviour 
tick away/by phrasal verb If seconds or 
minutes tick away or by, they pass. With the 
final seconds ticking away, Milan scored a 
goal. 
tick sth off phrasal verb UK (US check sth off) 
to put a small mark next to something on a 
ist to show that you have dealt with it 
tick sb off phrasal verb 1 [CRITICIZE] UK informal 
to tell someone that they have done something 
wrong and that you are angry about it J got 
ticked off for not going to the meeting. 2 
ANNOY] US informal to annoy someone 
tick over/along phrasal verb UK If a business 
or system ticks over, it continues to work but 
makes little progress. Carlton managed to 
keep the business ticking over. 


book/buy/get/purchase a ticket e a ticket 
for sth 


[TRAVEL OR ENTERTAINMENT, 
a small piece of paper that shows you have 
paid to do something, for example travel on a 
bus, watch a film, etc a lottery ticket o plane 
tickets 2 LAW a piece of paper that orders you 
to pay money because you have put your car 
in an illegal place, driven too fast, etc a park- 
ing ticket >See also: round-trip ticket, season 
ticket 


tickle /':kl/ verb 1 [TOUCH LIGHTLY] [T] to touch 
someone lightly with your fingers, in order to 
make them laugh 2 [PART OF THE BODY] |I, TJ If a 
part of your body tickles, or if something tick- 
les it, it feels uncomfortable and you want to 
rub it. My nose is tickling. 3 [AMUSE] [T] to make 
someone smile or laugh I was very tickled by 
his comments. etickle noun [C] 


tidal /'tardel/ adjective GEOGRAPHY relating to 
the regular rising and falling of the sea 

'tidal wave noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a very large 
wave that destroys things, often caused by an 
earthquake (= when the Earth shakes) 

tidbit US (UK titbit) /'tidbit/ noun [C] a small 


piece of nice food, or an interesting piece of 
information 


the tide comes in/goes out e the tide is in/ 
out e at high/at low tide 


tide’ /taid/ noun 1 GEOGRAPHY [C] the regular 
rise and fall in the level of the sea high/low 
tide 2 [no plural] an increase in something that 
is developing the rising tide of drug-related 
deaths 


tide? /taid/ verb 
tide sb over (sth) pArasal verb to help someone 
through a difficult time, especially by giving 
them money 


tidy’ /'taidi/ adjective 1 [PLACE] having every- 
thing in the right place and arranged in a good 
order Her room was clean and tidy. 2 [PERSON 
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liking to keep things in the correct place and 
arranged in a good order I’m afraid I’m not 
very tidy. Opposite untidy etidily adverb 
etidiness noun [U] 


tidy? /'taidi/ (also tidy up) verb [I, T] UK to make 
a place tidy I'm tidying up before our guests 
arrive. 
tidy sth away phrasal verb UK to put things 
back in drawers, cupboards, etc after you have 
used them 


otie’ /tai/ verb tying, past tied 1 tie sth to/to- 
gether/around, etc to fasten something with 
string, rope, etc The dog was tied to a tree. 2 [T] 
to make a knot in a piece of string, rope, etc 
She tied the scarf. Opposite untie 3 SPORT [I] to 
have the same score as someone else at the 
end of a competition or game Sweden tied 
with France in the winter sports competition. 
>See also: tie the knot 

tie sb down phrasal verb to limit someone's 
freedom I don't want to be tied down by having 
children. 

tie in phrasal verb If one idea or statement ties 
in with another one, they have some of the 
same information in them. His story ties in 
with what Gemma told me. 

tie sb/sth up phrasal verb to tie a part of some- 
one's body with a rope or something similar 
so they cannot move ZOpposite untie 

tie sth up phrasal verb to fasten something to- 
gether using string, rope, etc 

be tied up phrasal verb to be very busy and 
unable to speak to anyone, go anywhere, etc 


2 create/forge ties e cut/sever (all) ties e 
have ties with sb/sth e close/strong ties e 
ties between sb and sb e ties to/with sb/sth 


tie? /tai/ noun [C] 1 CLOTHES] a long, thin piece of 
cloth that a man wears around his neck with 
a shirt SSee colour picture Clothes on page Centre 9 
2 [CONNECTION] a relationship that connects you 
with a place, person, etc [usually plural] The two 
countries have close ties with each other. 3 
SPORT when a game or competition ends with 
two people or teams having the same score 
>See also: bow tie 


tie-break /'aibreik/ noun [C] SPORT an extra 
part that is played when a game or competi- 


tion ends in a tie, to decide who is the winnero«time? /tarm/ noun 1 


tie-dye /'taida/ verb [T] tie-dyeing, past tense 
tie-dyed, past participle tie-dyed DT to give 
cloth a pattern of circles by tying it in knots 
before putting it in a dye (= substance which 
changes the colour of cloth) There are pictures 
of us in the sixties wearing flares and tie-dyed 
T-shirts. 


tier /ti»/ noun [C] one of several rows or layers 
the upper tier of seats in a stadium 


tiger /'taig»/ noun [C] a large wild cat that has 
yellow fur with black lines on it 


o«tight' /tait/ adjective 1 [FIRM] firm and difficult 
to move Make sure the knot is tight. 2 [CLOTHES 


wire, skin, etc is tight, it has been pulled so 
that it is straight or smooth. 5 [NOT MUCH] If 
money, time, or space is tight, there is only 
just enough of it. We should get six people into 
the car but it will be tight. etightly adverb 
etightness noun [U] 2See also: keep a tight rein on 
sb/sth 


tight? /tait/ adverb very firmly or closely He 
held her tight. 


tighten /'tait?n/ verb |I, T] to become tighter or 
to make something become tighter His hand 
tightened around her arm. See also: tighten your 
belt! 
tighten sth up pArasal verb to make some- 
thing become firmer and less easy to move 
Tighten up the screws. 
tighten (sth) up phrasal verb to make a rule, 
system, or law more difficult to avoid J think 
they should tighten up the laws on gun own- 
ership. 


tightrope /'taitroop/ noun [C] a rope high 
above the ground that a performer walks 
along at a circus (= show) 


tights /taits/ UK (US pantyhose) noun [plural] a 
piece of women’s clothing made of very thin 
material that covers the legs and bottom a 
pair of black tights >See colour picture Clothes on 
page Centre 9 


tile /tail/ noun [C] one of the flat, square pieces 
that are used for covering roofs, floors, or 
walls etile verb [T] a tiled kitchen 


till? /ul/ preposition, conjunction until The 
supermarket is open till midnight. o I lived with 
my parents till I was twenty. 


till? /t/ noun [C] 1 [MACHINE] UK a machine that 
holds the money in a shop and shows how 
much you have to pay 2 [DRAWER] US a drawer 
where money is kept in a store 


tilt /tılt/ verb |I, T] to move into a position where 
one end or side is higher than the other, or to 
make something move into this position He 
tilted backwards on his chair. etilt noun [no 
plural] 


timber /'timbo'/ noun 1 WOOD] [U] UK (US lum- 
ber) wood that is used for building 2 [TREE] [U] 
US trees that are grown to provide wood for 
building 3 [PIECE OF WOOD] [C] UK a large piece of 
wood The roof was supported by timbers. 


HOURS/YEARS ETC] [U] Time is 
what we measure in minutes, hours, days, etc. 
He wants to spend more time with his family. 
o Time seems to pass so slowly when you're 
unhappy. 2 [PARTICULAR POINT] [C, U] a particular 
point in the day or night What time is it? 
o What time do you leave for school in the 
mornings? o Can you tell me the times of the 
trains to London, please? >See Common Learner 
Error at hour 3 it's time (for/to do sth) used to say 
that something should happen or be done now 
It's time to get up. 4 in (good) time early or at 
the right time We arrived in time to catch the 
train. 5 on time not early or late I got to school 
on time. 6 can tell the time to be able to know 
what time it is by looking at a clock or watch 


ur your body very closely a tight skirt 
3 [CONTROLLED] controlled and obeying all rules 
completely tight security o They kept tight 
control of the school budget. 4 [STRAIGHT] If cloth, 


7 [PERIOD] [no plural] a period of minutes, hours, 
years, etc I lived in Switzerland for a long 
time. o It takes time (= takes a long time) to 
make friends at a new school. 8 have time to 
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T 


have enough time to do something Do you 
have time for a cup of coffee? [+ to do sth] I never 
have time to eat breakfast. 9 in no time very 
soon We'll be home in no time. 10 [OCCASION] [C] 
an occasion when something happens Give me 
a call the next time you're in Seattle. o I can't 
remember the last time we went away. o How 
many times have you been to Germany? 11 at 
the same time If two things happen at the same 
time, they happen together. We arrived at the 
same time. 12 one, two, six, etc at a time one, 
two, six, etc on one occasion He carried the 
chairs, three at a time. 13 time after time again 
ana again on repeated occasions 14 all the time 
OFTEN] very often "She’s been late twice this 
‘veek: " "It happens all the time." b [WHOLE TIME 
during the whole of a period of time He was 
ill all the time we were in Spain. 15 three/eight/ 
nine, etc times used to say how much bigger, 
better, worse, etc one thing is than another 
thing Ben earns three times more than me. 
16 in a day's/two months', etc time a week, two 
months, etc from now I have to go to the doctor 
again in a month’s time. 17 at times sometimes 
At times, I wish I didn’t have to go to school. 
18 for the time being for now but not perma- 
nently I’m living with my parents for the time 
being. 19 [N THE PAST] [C] a period of time in the 
past Did you enjoy your time in Japan? 20 at 
one time at a time in the past At one time, you 
could drive without taking a driving test. 
21 before sb's time before someone was born 
22 from time to time sometimes, but not often 
I still see my ex-boyfriend from time to time. 23 
SPORT [C] the amount of time that someone 
takes in a race a winning time of three minutes 
24 [N A PLACE] [U] the time in a particular place 
The plane arrives at 20.50, New York time. 
25 be ahead of your time to have new ideas a 
long time before other people think that way 
26 behind the times not fashionable or mod- 
ern Dad's a bit behind the times. 27 bide your 
time to wait for an opportunity to do some- 
thing She was biding her time until she could 
get her revenge. 28 give sb a hard time to crit- 
icize someone and make them feel guilty about 
something they have done Ever since I missed 
the goal, the other players have been giving me 
a hard time. 29 have no time for sb/sth to have 
no respect for someone or something I have no 
time for people who are racist. 30 kill time to 
do something while you are waiting for some- 
thing else I went shopping to kill some time 
before my job interview. 31 play for time UK 
to try to make something happen more slowly 
because you want more time or because you 
do not want it to happen 32 take your time to 
do something without hurrying See also: 


half-time, local time, in the nick? of time, 
night-time, prime time, a race’ against time/the 
clock 


time? /taim/ verb |T] 1 [DECIDE A TIME] to decide 
that something will happen at a particular 
time They timed production of the CD so it was 
in the shops just before Christmas. o Her com- 
ment was well timed. 2 [MEASURE] to measure 
how long it takes for something to happen or 
for someone to do something It’s a good idea 
to time yourself while you do the exercises. 2See 
also: two-time 


O= Important words to learn 


time-consuming /‘taimkan,sju:min/ adjective 
needing a lot of time The legal process was 
time-consuming and expensive. 


time frame see: timescale 


time-honoured UK (US time-honored) 
/'taim,pned/ adjective [always before noun] A 
time-honoured tradition or way of doing 
things is one that has been used for a long 
time. 


time lag noun [C] a period of time between two 
things happening 

timeless /'tammlos/ adjective not changing be- 
cause of time or fashion Her clothes have a 
timeless quality. o a timeless classic 

timely /'tamli/ adjective happening or done at 
exactly the right time Opposite untimely 

time-out /tam'avt/ noun [C] SPORT a short 
period during a sports game in which players 
can rest 

timer /'tammo'/ noun [|C] a piece of equipment 
that measures time 

times /taimz/ preposition MATHEMATICS used to 


say that one number is multiplied by another 
number Two times three is six. 


timescale /'taimskeil/ (also time frame) noun 
[C] the amount of time that something takes or 
during which something happens 


draw up/give/keep to/set a timetable e a 
timetable for (doing) sth 


timetable /'taim,teibl/ noun [C] 1 BUS/TRAIN ETC 
(also US schedule) a list of times when buses, 
trains, etc arrive and leave 2 PLANNED EVENTS] a 
list of dates and times that shows when things 
will happen 2See colour picture The Classroom on 
page Centre 6 


'time traveller UK (US 'time traveler) noun [C] 
someone who can move between different 
times in the past or the future 


‘time zone noun [|C] one of the areas of the 
world that has a different time from all the 
other areas London and New York are five time 
zones apart. 


timid /'timid/ adjective shy and easily fright- 
ened a timid little boy etimidly adverb etimidity 
/tr'midati/ noun [U] 


timing /'tamip/ noun [U] 1 [TME] the time when 
something happens the timing of the announce- 
ment 2 [SKILL] the ability to do something at 
exactly the right time You need great timing 
to be a good football player. 


tin /tın/ noun 1 [METAL CONTAINER] [C] UK (UK/US 
can) a metal container in which food is sold 
a tin of beans/soup 2 [CONTAINER WITH LID] [C] UK 
a metal container with a lid that you keep food 
or other substances in a biscuit tin o a paint 
tin 3 [COOKING EQUIPMENT] [C] (US pan) a flat pan 
that you cook food in a roasting tin 4 
CHEMISTRY [U] a soft, silver metal that is often 
combined with other metals or used to cover 
them (symbol Sn) 


tinfoil /'tinfoil/ noun [U] metal made into very 
thin sheets like paper and used mainly for cov- 
ering food 
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O= Important words to learn 


tinge /tind3/ noun [C] a small amount of a sad 
feeling or colour "Goodbye," he said, with a 
tinge of sadness. etinged adjective Her dark 
hair is now tinged with grey. 

tingle /'tingl/ verb [I] If a part of your body tin- 
gles, the skin feels slightly uncomfortable. My 
hands are starting to tingle with the cold. 
etingle noun [C] 

tinker /'tigko/ verb [I] to make small changes 
to something in order to improve or repair it 
Tim loves tinkering with car engines. 


tinkle /'t:5kl/ verb [I] to make a soft, high, ring- 
ing sound etinkle noun [C] 

tinned /tind/ UK (UK/US canned) adjective 
Tinned food is sold in metal containers. 

tin opener UK (UK/US can opener) noun [C] a 
piece of kitchen equipment for opening metal 
food containers DSee colour picture The Kitchen on 
page Centre 2 

tinsel /'inss/ noun [U] long, shiny, coloured 
string, used as a decoration at Christmas (- a 
Christian holiday) 

tint! /unt/ noun [C] ART a particular colour the 
yellow and red tints of autumn 

tint? /unt/ verb [T] to add a small amount of a 
colour to something Do you think he tints his 
hair? 


tinted /‘tintid/ adjective Tinted glass has col- 
our added to it. tinted sunglasses 


otiny /'tami/ adjective extremely small a tiny 
baby o a tiny little room 


give/pass on/pick up tips e a handy/help- 
ful/hot/useful tip e tips for/on sth 


tip! /tip/ noun [C] 1 the end of something 
long and narrow the tips of your fingers 2 [AD- 
VICE] a piece of useful advice gardening tips 
o Emma was giving me some tips on how to 
grow tomatoes. 3 [MONEY] an extra amount of 
money that you give to a driver, someone 
working in a restaurant, etc to thank them We 
left a tip because the waiter was so friendly. 
4 [WASTE] UK (UK/US dump) a place where peo- 
ple take things that they want to get rid of We 
took our old fridge to the tip. 5 |UNTIDY PLACE] UK 
informal (UK/US dump) a place that is dirty 
and untidy His bedroom is an absolute tip. 6 be 
on the tip of your tongue If a word is on the 
tip of your tongue, you want to say it but can- 
not remember it. 7 be the tip of the iceberg 
to be a small part of a very big problem 


tip? /tip/ verb tipping, past tipped 1 [MOVE] [I, T] to 
move so that one side is higher than the other 
side, or to make something move in this way 
The table tipped and all the drinks fell on the 
floor. 2 tip sth into/onto/out of sth to make the 
contents of a container fall out by holding the 
container in a position where this happens 
She tipped the contents of her purse onto the 
table. 3 [GIVE MONEY | |I, T] to give an extra amount 
of money to a driver, someone working in a 
restaurant, etc to thank them 4 be tipped as/to 
do/for sth UK If someone is tipped to achieve 
something, most people say it will happen. 
Christie was tipped to win the race. 
tip sb off phrasal verb to warn someone se- 


o= 


tissue 


cretly about something so that they can take 
action or prevent it happening etip-off /'tippf/ 
noun |C] a piece of information that you give 
someone secretly, so that they can take action 
or prevent something happening 

tip (sth) over phrasal verb If something tips 
over, or if you tip it over, it falls onto its side. 


tiptoe’ /'tıptəu/ noun on tiptoe standing on 
your toes with the rest of your feet off the 
ground 


tiptoe? /'tıptəu/ verb tiptoe across/down/ 
through, etc to walk quietly on your toes 

tire’ /tais/ noun |C] US spelling of tyre DSee 
colour picture Car on page Centre 7 

tire? /tai»'/ verb |I, T] to become tired or to make 
someone become tired He tires easily. 
tire of sth/doing sth pArasal verb to become 
bored with something He never tires of playing 
games on his computer. 
tire sb out phrasal verb to make someone very 
tired 


If someone is extremely tired, you can say 
that they are exhausted, worn-out, or, in 
informal situations in the UK, shattered: 
I'm too exhausted to take the dog for a 
walk tonight. e By the time I got home, I 
was absolutely shattered. 


You can use the adjectives burnt-out and 
drained to describe someone who is tired 
because they have been working very hard: 
He was completely burnt-out after a full 
week of performances. e I'd worked a twelve- 
hour day and was absolutely drained. 


If someone is tired and wants to go to 
sleep, you can describe them as drowsy or 
sleepy: The heat had made me drowsy/ 
sleepy. 


tired /tared/ adjective 1 feeling that you want 
to rest or sleep He was tired out (= very tired) 
by the end of the day. o She never seems to get 
tired. 2 tired of doing sth bored or annoyed by 
something that has happened too often I’m 
tired of listening to her problems. etiredness 
noun [U] 


tired of or tired from? 


If you are tired of something or of doing something, 
you are bored or annoyed by it. 


I'm tired of hearing his awful jokes. 


If you are tired from something, you want to rest 
because of it. 


I'm tired from the long journey. 


tireless /'tarolos/ adjective working very hard 
at something and not stopping He was a tire- 
less campaigner/worker for children's or- 
ganizations. o I want to thank James for his 
tireless efforts on behalf of the company. 


tiresome /'taiosom/ adjective formal making 
you feel annoyed or bored a tiresome little boy 

tiring /'tarorip/ adjective making you feel tired 
a long and tiring day 


tissue /'t:fu:/ noun 1 BIOLOGY [C, U] the material 
that animals and plants are made of human 
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T 


o«title /'taitl/ noun [C] 1 


o«to' /to/ 1 


tissue culture 


brain tissue 2 |FOR YOUR NOSE] [C] a soft piece of 
paper that you use for cleaning your nose 
3 [FOR WRAPPING] [U] (also 'tissue paper) soft, thin 
paper that you cover things with in order to 
protect them 


‘tissue culture noun 1 BIOLOGY [U] the scien- 
tific process of growing tissue (- cells) taken 
from a living thing in a special substance 2 
BIOLOGY [C] an amount of tissue (= cells) that 
has been grown in this way 


titbit UK (US tidbit) /'titbit/ noun [C] a small 
piece of nice food, or an interesting piece of 
information 


L 


[ defend/lose/retain/take/win the title e the 
world title 


BOOK/FILM ETC] the name of 
a book, film, etc 2 SPORT what you get if you 
win an important sports competition He won 
the 1999 world motor racing title. 3 [SOMEONE'S 
NAME] a word such as ‘Lord’, ‘Dr’, etc that is 
used before someone's name 


title «bar noun [C] COMPUTING the long thin part 
along the top of a computer screen that shows 
the name of the document or program that is 
open 

titled /ta:ld/ adjective SOCIETY having a title 
such as ‘Lord’, ‘Lady’, or ‘Duke’ that shows 
you have a high social position 


title-holder /‘tait)haulda/ noun [C] SPORT 
someone who has won a sports competition 


title role noun [C] the person in a play or film 
who has the same name as the play's or film's 
title 

titration /tar'treif?n/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a way 
of finding out how much of a substance there 
is in a liquid by adding to it measured 
amounts of another substance which reacts to 
it, for example by making it change colour 


titter /'tıtə/ verb [I] to laugh in a nervous way 
etitter noun [C] 


tjanting tool /‘tjzntin,tu:l/ noun [C] DT a tool 
for putting wax onto cloth before it is dyed 
(= has had colour put on it) so that that area 
will not be coloured 

T-junction /‘ti:,d3ank{°n/ UK (US intersection) 
noun |C] a place where two roads join and 
make the shape of the letter "T" 


TNT / ti:en'ti:/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY abbreviation 
for trinitrotoluene, a powerful explosive 
substance 


INFINITIVE] used with a verb to make the 
infinitive J want to learn Spanish. o He forgot 
to feed the cat. 2 [REASON] used to give the reason 
for doing something I’m just going out to get 
some milk. 


oto? strong form /tu:/ weak forms /to, to/ prepo- 


sition 1 [DIRECTION] in the direction of some- 
where Dimitri is going to Germany next week. 
o I ran to the door. 2 [ANOTHER PERSON] used to 
show who receives something or experiences 
an action Could you give these keys to Pete? 
o Anna was speaking to her mother on the 
phone. o I lent my bike to Tom. 3 [POSITION] al- 
most touching or facing something She stood 
with her back to the window. 4 from ... to ... 


o«today /te'dei noun |U], adverb 1 


O= Important words to learn 


a [TIME/DISTANCE] used to give information about 
periods of time and distances The museum is 
open from Monday to Saturday. o The bus goes 
from London to Cambridge. b [INCLUDING 
including The book deals with everything from 
childhood to old age. 5 |BEFORE] used to say 
‘before’ the hour when you are saying what 
time it is It’s five to three. 6 [COMPARE] used to 
compare two things J prefer football to cricket. 
7 UNTIL] until a particular time or state It’s only 
two weeks to my birthday. o She nursed him 
back to health. 8 [SOMEONE'S OPINION] used to say 
what someone's opinion is Fifty pounds is 
nothing to Matthew (= he would not think it 
was a lot of money). 9 to sb's disappointment/ 
relief/surprise, etc used to say that someone 
feels surprised, disappointed, etc by some- 
thing To Pierre's disappointment, Monique 
wasn't at the party. 10 [MEASUREMENT] used to say 
how many parts make up a whole unit of 
measurement or money Tere are 100 pence to 
the British pound. 11 [BELONGING] belonging to 
or connected with Can you give me the keys to 
the car? 


to? /tu:/ adverb 1 UK If you push or pull a door 
to, you close it. 2 to and fro backwards and 
forwards The sign was swinging to and fro in 
the wind. 


toad /taud/ noun |C] a small, brown animal 
with long back legs for swimming and jump- 
ing 

toadstool /‘tavdstu:l/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a 
poisonous fungus (= organism like a plant) 
with a short stem and a round top 


toast’ /toust/ noun 1 FOOD [U] bread that has 
been heated to make it brown a slice of toast 
2 [C] a time when people lift their glasses and 
drink because they want someone to be suc- 
cessful, happy, etc At the wedding, there was a 
toast to the happy couple. 

toast? /toost/ verb [T] 1 [DRINK] to lift your glass 
and drink with other people because you want 
someone to be successful, happy, etc 2 [BREAD 
to heat bread so that it becomes brown 

toaster /'toost»'/ noun [C] a machine that heats 
bread so that it becomes brown See colour 
picture The Kitchen on page Centre 2 

toasty /'tousti/ adjective warm and comfortable 
It's nice and toasty near the fire. 

tobacco /ta'beksu/ noun [U] dried leaves that 
are inside cigarettes 

toboggan /t»'bog»n/ noun [C] SPORT a board 


that you sit or lie on, used for going down a 
hill on a surface of snow 


[THIS DAY] this 
day, or on this day It’s Johann’s birthday 
today. o Today is Friday. 2 [THIS PERIOD OF TIME| 
the period of time that is happening now or in 
this period of time More young people smoke 
today than in the past. 


toddle /'todl/ verb toddle down/off/to, etc 
informal to walk somewhere Sophie said 
goodbye and toddled off towards the station. 


toddler /'t»di»/ noun [C] a child who has just 
learned to walk 


toe’ /tov/ noun |C] 1 ANATOMY one of the five 
separate parts at the end of your foot your big 
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O= Important words to learn 


toe (- largest toe) o your little toe (- smallest 
toe) DSee colour picture The Body on page Centre 13 
2 the part of a shoe or sock that covers your 
toes 3 keep sb on their toes to make sure that 
someone gives all their attention to what they 
are doing and is ready for anything that might 
happen 


toe? /tou/ verb DSee: toe the (party) line’ 


toenail /'toouneil/ noun [C] ANATOMY one of the 
hard, flat parts on top of the end of your toes 
>See colour picture The Body on page Centre 13 


toffee /'tofi/ noun [C, U] FOOD a sticky sweet, 
made by boiling sugar and butter together 


tofu /'təvfu:/ (also bean curd) noun [U] FOOD a 
soft pale food made from the soya bean plant 


o«together! /ta'geda/ adverb 1 [WITH SOMEONE 
with each other We went shopping together. 
o They live together. 2 [CONNECTED] used to say 
that two or more things are joined to each 
other, mixed with each other, etc She tied the 
two pieces of rope together. 3 [SAME PLACE] in the 
same place or close to each other We all sat 
together. 4 [SAME TIME] at the same time We'll 
deal with the next two items on the list together. 
5 together with sth in addition to something 
She sent some flowers together with a card. 
S See also: get your act? together, get-together 


together? /ta'geda'/ adjective informal Some- 
one who is together thinks clearly and organ- 
izes their life well. 


togetherness /ta'gedanas/ noun [U] a feeling 
of friendship 


toil /toil/ verb [I] literary to do difficult work for 
a long time etoil noun [U] literary 


e on/go to/flush/need the toilet e toilet 
facilities e a toilet seat 


o«toilet /'toilit/ noun [C] 1 BOWL] a bowl that you 
sit on or stand near when you get rid of waste 
substances from your body 2See colour picture 
The Bathroom on page Centre 3 2 [ROOM] UK (US 
bathro: om with a toilet in it 


toilet 


Toilet is the most general word. In British English the 
informal word loo is often used. In American English 
the word bathroom is often used to mean toilet, 
especially in the home. 

In public places toilets are usually called the ladies or 
the gents in Britain and the men’s room, ladies’ 
room, or restroom in America. 

The lavatory is slightly formal and WC is only used in 
British English. These two words are not used much 
today. 


‘toilet paper noun [U] paper used for cleaning 
your body after you have used the toilet See 
colour picture The Bathroom on page Centre 3 


toiletries /'torltriz/ noun [plural] things such 
as soap, toothpaste (= substance for cleaning 
teeth), etc that you use for making yourself 
clean 


‘toilet roll noun [C] UK paper for cleaning your 
body after using the toilet that is folded 
around a tube 2See colour picture The Bathroom 
on page Centre 3 


token’ /'took»n/ noun [C] 1 [LOVE/THANKS] some- 
thing that you give to someone in order to 
show them love, to thank them, etc J gave 
Helen some chocolates as a token of thanks for 
all her help. 2 [NSTEAD OF MONEY] a round piece 
of metal or plastic that you put in some ma- 
chines instead of money You need a token to 
get out of the car park. 3 [PAPER] UK (US gift cer- 
tificate) a piece of paper that you give someone 
which they can exchange for a book, CD, etc 
a book/record/gift token 


token? /'took»n/ adjective [always before noun] 
1 [PERSON] A token person is chosen so that an 
organization can pretend that they care about 
that type of person. a token woman 2 [ACTION] A 
token action is small or unimportant and may 
show your future intentions or may only pre- 
tend to. He made a token effort to find a job. 


told /təvld/ past of tell 


tolerable /'tobrabl/ adjective acceptable but 
not excellent The food was just about tolerable 
but the service was terrible. DOpposite intoler- 
able etolerably adverb 


show tolerance e tolerance of/towards sb/ 
sth e sb's tolerance level e racial/religious 
tolerance 


tolerance /'tolrns/ noun [U] the quality of al- 
lowing people to do or believe what they want 
although you do not agree with it religious/ 
racial tolerance DSee also: zero tolerance 


tolerant /'tolrent/ adjective allowing people to 
do what they want especially when you do not 
agree with it a tolerant attitude o I think we're 
becoming more tolerant of children in public 
places. >Opposite intolerant 


tolerate /‘tolreit/ verb [T] 1 ALLOW] to accept or 
allow something although you do not like it 
We will not tolerate racism of any sort. 2 [DEAL 
WITH] to be able to deal with something unpleas- 
ant and not be harmed by it These plants can 
tolerate very low temperatures. etoleration 
/ toPr'erfen/ noun [U] 


toll" /toul/ noun 1 FINANCE [C] money that you 
pay to use a bridge, road, etc 2 [no plural] the 
number of people who are killed or injured 
3 take its toll to have a bad effect on someone 
or something, especially over a long period of 
time The stress was starting to take its toll on 
him. DSee also: death toll 


toll? /tsul/ verb |I] When a bell tolls, it rings 
slowly, especially because someone has died. 


toll-free / taul'fri:/ US (UK freephone) adjective 
A toll-free number is a telephone number that 
you can connect to without paying. 


otomato /to'ma:tou/ © /to'meitou/ noun [C, U] 


plural tomatoes FOOD a soft, round, red fruit 
eaten in salad or as a vegetable See colour 
picture Fruit and Vegetables on page Centre 10 


tomb /tu:m/ noun [C] a place where a dead per- 
son is buried, usually with a monument 
(= stone structure) 


tomboy /'tomboi/ noun [C] a young girl who 
behaves and dresses like a boy 
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o«tomorrow /to'mprou/ noun [U], adverb 1 


tombstone 


tombstone /‘tu:mstsun/ noun [C] a stone that 
shows the name of a dead person who is 
buried under it 


tomcat /'tomkzt/ noun [C] a male cat 


DAY 
AFTER TODAY] the day after today or on the day 
after today It's my birthday tomorrow. o To- 
morrow is Friday. 2 [THE FUTURE] the future, or 
in the future the children of tomorrow 


ton /tan/ noun |C] plural tons or ton 1 MEASURES 
a unit for measuring weight, equal to 1016 
kilograms in the UK and 907 kilograms in the 
US 2See Extra help page Numbers and measure- 
ments on page Centre 24. Compare tonne 2 tons of 
sth informal a lot of something We've got tons 
of cheese left. 3 weigh a ton informal to be very 
heavy 


tone" /təun/ noun 1 MUSIC [C, U] the quality of 
a sound, especially of someone's voice J knew 
by her tone of voice that she was serious. 
2 |FEELING/STYLE] [U, no plural] the general feeling 
or style that something has Then the director 
arrived and the whole tone of the meeting 
changed. 3 [TELEPHONE] [C] an electronic sound 
made by a telephone a dialling tone/an en- 
gaged tone 4 ART [C] one of the many types of 
a particular colour 


tone? /toun/ (also tone up) verb [T] HEALTH to 
make your muscles or skin firmer and 
stronger These exercises will tone up your stom- 
ach muscles. 
tone sth down pArasal verb to make a piece of 
writing, a speech, etc less offensive or rude 


tone-deaf /toun'def/ (3 /'toundef/ adjective 
MUSIC unable to sing the correct musical notes 
or hear the difference between musical notes 


toner /'toon»/ noun [U] a type of ink used for 
computer printers and photocopiers (- ma- 
chines that copy documents) 


tongs /tonz/ noun [plural] a tool used for pick- 
ing things up, that has two pieces joined to- 
gether at one end 

otongue /tan/ noun 1 ANATOMY [C] the soft thing 

inside your mouth that you move and use for 

tasting and speaking 2 [C, U] the tongue of 

some animals that you can eat as meat 3 


LANGUAGE [C] formal a language Japanese iso.tool /tu:l/ noun [C] 1 


her native tongue (- the language she learnt 
to speak as a child). 2See also: mother tongue, a 
slip? of the tongue, be on the tip' of your tongue See 
picture at alimentary canal 

tongue-in-cheek /,tanin'tfi:k/ adjective, ad- 
verb said or done as a joke 

tongue-tied /'tantaid/ adjective unable to say 
anything because you are nervous 


‘tongue ‚twister noun [C] LANGUAGE a phrase 
or sentence that is difficult to say quickly 
because it has many similar sounds in it 


tonic /'t»nik/ noun 1 FOOD [C, U] (also 'tonic 
water) a drink with bubbles in it that has a 
bitter taste and is often added to alcoholic 
drinks 2 [no plural] something that makes you 
feel better Spending time with Leo is always a 
tonic. 


otonight /ta'nait/ noun, adverb [U] the night of 


this day, or during the night of this day What 
are you doing tonight? 


O= Important words to learn 


tonne /tan/ noun [C] plural tonnes or tonne UK 
MEASURES a metric ton (= unit for measuring 
weight, equal to 1000 kilograms) 2Compare ton 

tonsil /'tons3l/ noun [C] ANATOMY one of the two 
small, soft parts at the back of your mouth 

tonsillitis /,»nsol'aitrs/ noun [U] HEALTH an ill- 
ness that makes your tonsils very painful 


o«too /tu:/ adverb 1 too small/heavy/much, etc used 


before adjectives and adverbs to mean ‘more 
than is allowed, necessary, possible, etc’ The 
film is also far too long. o There are too many 
cars on the roads these days. [+ to do sth] I de- 
cided it was too early to get up and went back 
to sleep. 2 also Do you know Jason too? o I'll 
probably go there next year too. 3 not too used 
before adjectives and adverbs to mean ‘not 
very’ "How was your exam?" "Not too bad, I 
suppose." o I didn’t play too well today. 


took /tuk/ past tense of take 


vice UK, 
vise US 


screwdriver 


spanner UK, chisel 


wrench US 


tools 


EQUIPMENT] a piece of equip- 
ment that you use with your hands in order 
to help you do something 2 [HELP| something 
that helps you to do a particular activity Corn- 
puters are an essential tool for modern scien- 
tists. 2See also: power tool 


toolbar /'tu:lbas/ noun [C] COMPUTING on a 
computer screen, a row of icons (- small pic- 
tures that you choose in order to make the 
computer do something) 


'tool box noun [C] a container in which you 
keep and carry small tools 


toot /tu:t/ UK (UK/US honk) verb toot your horn 
If a driver toots their horn, they make a short 
sound with the horn (- thing you press to 
make a warning noise). etoot noun [C] 


brush/clean your teeth e your back/front 
teeth e have a tooth removed/taken out 
e a set of teeth 
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O= Important words to learn 


enamel 


UE - dentine 
crown ny 
38 
i535 pulp cavity 
EN. containing nerves 
S "n and blood vessels 


AIHUN 


root cement 


tooth to jawbone 


jawbone 


tooth 

o«tooth /tu:0/ noun [C] plural teeth 1 ANATOMY 
one of the hard, white objects in your mouth 
that you use for biting and crushing food You 
should brush your teeth twice a day. 2 one of 
the row of metal or plastic points that stick out 
from a tool such as a comb (- thing used to 
make your hair tidy), or saw (- thing used to 
cut wood) 3 grit your teeth to accept a difficult 
situation and deal with it in a determined way 
>See also: a kick? in the teeth, do sth by the skin! of 
your teeth, wisdom tooth 


toothache /'tu:0eik/ noun [U] HEALTH a pain in 
one of your teeth 

toothbrush /'tu:0brA[/ noun [C] a small brush 
that you use to clean your teeth 

toothpaste /'tu:üpeist/ noun [U] a substance 
that you use to clean your teeth >See colour 
picture The Bathroom on page Centre 3 

toothpick /'u:0pik/ noun [C] a small, thin 
stick that you use to remove pieces of food 
from between your teeth 


reach the top e at the top e on top e the top 
of sth 


o«top! /top/ noun 1 [HIGHEST PART] [C] the highest 
part of something They were waiting for him 
at the top of the stairs. o I want a cake with 
cherries on top. 2 [SURFACE] [C] the flat, upper 
surface of something the table top 3 [LID] [C] the 
lid or cover of a container, pen, etc Put the top 
back on the bottle. 4 [CLOTHING] [C] a piece of 
women's clothing worn on the upper part of 
the body 5 [Toy] [C] a toy that turns round and 
round when you move its handle up and down 
6 the top the most important position in a 


| i yes | k cat | n ring | 


fibres attaching o«top? /top/ adjective [always before noun] 1 


top-secret 


company, team, etc At forty he was already at 
the top of his profession. 7 at the top of your 
voice UK (US at the top of your lungs) shouting 
very loudly 8 from top to bottom completely 
I've searched the house from top to bottom and 
still can't find it. 9 get on top of sb UK If a 
difficult situation gets on top of someone, it 
upsets them. 10 off the top of your head 
informal If you say a fact off the top of your 
head, you say it immediately, from memory. 
"What date is their wedding?" "I couldn't tell 
you off the top of my head." 11 on top of sth 

IN ADDITION] in addition to something else that 
is bad And then, on top of everything else, her 
car was stolen. |IN CONTROL] able to deal with or 
in control of something I’m not at all sure that 
he's on top of the situation. 12 be on top of the 
world informal to be very happy 13 over the 
top mainly UK informal too extreme and not 
suitable 7 thought her performance was way 
over the top. 


BEST| 
the best, most important, or most successful 
He's one of the country's top athletes. 2 HIGHEST 
at the highest part of something J can't reach 
the top shelf. 


top? /top/ verb [T] topping, past topped 1 to be 
better or more than something I don't think 
film makers will ever top 'Gone With The 
Wind’. 2 be topped with sth to be covered with 
something lemon tart topped with cream 
top sth off phrasal verb informal to finish 
something in an enjoyable or successful way 
top sth up phrasal verb UK (US top sth off) 1 to 
add more liquid to a container in order to 
make it full 2 to add more of something, 
especially money, to an existing amount to 
create the total you need Can I top up my 
mobile phone here? 


top ‘hat UK (US 'top hat) noun [C] a tall, black 
or grey hat worn by men on some formal 
occasions 


cover/discuss/raise a topic e a controver- 
sial/hot topic e the (main) topic of sth e a 
topic of conversation /discussion 


topic /'topik/ noun [C] a subject that you talk 
or write about 


topical /'topik-l/ adjective relating to things 
that are happening now 


topless /'topləs/ adjective without clothes on 
the upper part of your body 


topmost /'topmoust/ adjective [always before 
noun] highest the topmost branches of a tree 

topography /to'pogrofi/ noun [U] GEOGRAPHY 
the shape and other physical characteristics 
of a piece of land 


topping /‘topin/ noun [C, U] FOOD food that is 
put on top of other food in order to give it 
more flavour, or to make it look attractive 


topple /'topl/ verb 1 [FAL |I, T] to fall, or to make 
something or someone fall 2 [LEADER] [T] to make 
a leader lose their position of power 


top-secret /.op'siikrot/ adjective Top-secret 
information is very important and must not be 
told to anyone. 
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topsy-turvy 


topsy-turvy /topsi'ts:vi/ adjective informal 
confused or badly organized 

‘top-up card noun [C] a card you can buy 
which gives you a special number so that you 
can use your mobile phone for longer 

the Torah /'5:x5/ noun RELIGION the holy 
books of the Jewish religion, especially the 
first five books of the Bible 

torch’ /to:t{/ noun [C] 1 LIGHT] UK (US flashlight) 
a small electric light that you hold in your 
hand 2 [stick] a long stick with material that 
burns tied to the top of it 

torch? /tə:tf/ verb [T] informal to destroy some- 
thing by burning it A number of houses were 
torched. 


tore /ts:'/ past tense of tear 


torment? /t5: ment/ verb [T] to make someoneo«total? 


suffer or worry a lot All evening the question 
tormented her. etormentor noun [C] 


torment? /'to:ment/ noun [C, U] extreme un- 
happiness or pain 


torn /to:n/ past participle of tear 


tornado /t5:'neidov/ (also US twister) noun [C] 
plural tornados or tornadoes an extremely 
strong and dangerous wind that blows in a cir- 
cle and destroys buildings as it moves along 


torpedo /ts:'pi:dau/ noun [C] plural torpedoes 
a long, thin bomb that is fired from a ship and 
moves under water to destroy another ship 


torrent /'tornt/ noun [C] 1 a torrent of sth a lot 
of something unpleasant a torrent of abuse 
2 a large amount of water that is moving very 
fast 


torrential /ts'renf*l/ adjective Torrential rain 
is very heavy rain. 


torso /'to:sau/ noun [C] ANATOMY the main part 
of a human body without its arms, legs, or 
head 


tortilla /to:'ti:o/ noun [C] FOOD a type of thin 
round Mexican bread 


tortoise /'to:tos/ noun [C] an animal with a 
thick, hard shell that it can move its head and 
legs into for protection DSee picture at reptile 


tortuous /'t5:t fuos/ adjective formal 1 |DiFFICULT| 
very complicated or difficult Gaining permis- 
sion to build was a long and tortuous process. 
o a tortuous path/route 2 [ROAD] A tortuous 
road has many turns in it. 


torture’ /'5:t[2/ verb [T] to cause someone 
severe pain, often in order to make them tell 
you something etorturer noun [C] 


torture? /'5:[o/ noun [C, U] 1 [PHYSICAL PAIN 
when someone is tortured 2 [BORING/UNPLEASANT 
a very unpleasant experience J had to sit there 
listening to her for two whole hours - it was 
torture! 


Tory /'to:ri/ noun [C] POLITICS someone who 
supports the Conservative Party in the UK 
a Tory voter 


toss! /tos/ verb 1 toss sth away/into/on, etc to 
throw something somewhere carelessly He 
read the letter quickly, then tossed it into the 
bin. 2 |I, T] (also toss up) to throw a coin in the 
air and guess which side will land facing 
upwards as a way of deciding something 


o«touch! /tatf/ verb 1 


O= Important words to learn 


toss? /tos/ noun 1 a toss of a coin when you 
throw a coin in the air and guess which side 
will land facing upwards as a way of deciding 
something 2 a toss of your head/hair when you 
move your head quickly backwards 


tot /tot/ noun [|C] informal 1 a small child 2 
FOOD UK a small amount of strong alcohol 


ototal’ /'tsut4/ adjective [always before noun] 


1 [EVERYTHING] including everything The total 
cost of the work was $800. 2 [EXTREME] extreme or 
complete The whole evening was a total dis- 
aster. 


sth brings/takes the total to [500/4000, etc] e 
reach a total of [500/4000, etc] e the final/ 
overall/sum total e [500/4000, etc] in total 


/'teotl/^ noun [C] MATHEMATICS the 
amount you get when you add several smaller 
amounts together In total we made over 
£3,000. 


total? /‘tovt*l/ verb [T] UK totalling, past totalled, 
US totaling, past totaled to add up to a partic- 
ular amount 


totalitarian /tav,teli'tearian/ adjective 
POLITICS belonging to a political system in 
which the people in power have complete con- 
trol and do not allow anyone to oppose them 
etotalitarianism noun [U] 


o«totally /'tsutli/ adverb completely They look 


totally different. o I totally disagree. 


tote bag /‘tavt,beg/ noun [C] US a large bag 
with handles and an open top 


totter /'oto/ verb [I] to walk in a way that 
looks as if you are going to fall She tottered 
around the dance floor. 


toucan /'tu:kon/ noun [C] a South American 
bird that has a brightly coloured beak 


HAND] [T] to put your hand 
on something You can look at them but please 
don't touch them. 2 |GET CLOSE] |I, T] If two things 
touch, they are so close to each other that 
there is no space between them. These two 
wires must not touch. 3 |EMOTION| [T] If some- 
thing kind that someone says or does touches 
you, it makes you feel pleased or a little sad. 
[often passive] I was deeply touched by her letter. 
4 not touch sth to not eat or drink something 
5 not touch sb/sth to not harm someone or not 
damage something See also: touch/cover all the 
bases (base), hit/touch a (raw) nerve 

touch down phrasal verb When a plane 
touches down, it lands. 

touch on sth phrasal verb to briefly talk about 
something We only touched on the subject. 
touch sth up pArasal verb to improve some- 
thing by making small changes 


touch? /tatf/ noun 1 [HAND] [no plural] when you 
put your hand on something I felt the touch of 
his hand on my face. 2 [ABILITY] [U] the ability to 
feel things by putting your hand on them It 
was cold to the touch (= when I touched it). 
3 [DETAIL] [C] a small detail that makes some- 
thing better Having flowers on the tables was 
a nice touch. 4 a touch a little Add a little olive 
oil and a touch of vinegar. 5 belget/keep, etc 
in touch to communicate or continue to com- 
municate with someone by telephoning, or 
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writing to them 6 lose touch to stop commu- 
nicating with someone, usually because they 
do not live near you now 7 be out of touch to 
know little about what has recently happened 


touchdown /'tatfdaun/ noun 1 [C, U] when an 
aircraft lands 2 SPORT [C] when the ball is car- 
ried or thrown over a line in order to score 
points in rugby or American football 


host/play in/pull out of/take part in/win 
a tournament e in a tournament e a major 
tournament e a round/stage of a tournament 


tournament /'tusnement/ noun [C] SPORT a 
competition with a series of games between 
many teams or players, with one winner at the 
end a golf/tennis tournament 


touched /t4tJt/ adjective pleased or a little sad tourniquet /'toonikei/ © /'ts:rnikit/ noun [C] 


because someone has done something kind HEALTH a long piece of cloth that you tie tightly 
She was touched that he had remembered her around an injured arm or leg to stop the blood 
birthday. coming out 

touching /'tatfin/ adjective making you feel tousled /'tausld/ adjective Tousled hair is un- 
sadness or sympathy a touching performance tidy. 

touchpad /'tatfpæd/ (trackpad) noun [C] com- tout? /taut/ verb 1 [PRAISE] [T] to praise someone 
PUTING a flat device, often part of a laptop or something in order to make people think 
computer, that you touch with your fingers that they are important [often passive] He is 
to move the cursor (= symbol that shows the being touted as the next big star. 2 [SELL 
place on the screen where you are working) Il, T] mainly UK to try to persuade people to 


buy something Drug dealers were seen touting 
for business outside schools. 


tout? /tavt/ UK (US scalper) noun [C] someone 


‘touch screen noun [C] COMPUTING a screen 
that works when you touch it 


touchstone /'tat{staun/ noun [no plural] some- who unofficially sells tickets outside theatres, 
thing that other things can be judged against sporting events, etc 

touchy /'tat[i/ adjective 1 easily upset Why are tow!’ /tou/ verb [T] to pull a car, boat, etc, using 
you so touchy today? 2 touchy subject/issue, etc a rope or chain connected to another vehicle 
a subject that you have to talk about carefully His car was towed away by the police. 


because it is likely to upset someone tow? /tov/ noun informal in tow If you have 


o«tough /taf/ adjective 1 [DIFFICULT] difficult He’s someone in tow, you have them with you. 
had a tough time at work recently. o We've had Shopping can be very stressful with young 


to make some tough decisions. 2 [SEVERE] Tough children in tow. 

rules are severe. tough new laws on noise pol-o»towards /to'wo:dz/ mainly UK (mainly US to- 
lution 3 [STRONG THING] not easily damaged, cut, ward) preposition 1 [DIRECTION] in the direction 
etc Children’s shoes have to be tough. © This of someone or something She stood up and 
meat’s very tough. 4 [STRONG PERSON] physically walked towards him. 2 [POSITION] near to a time 
strong and not afraid of violence a tough guy or place Your seats are towards the back of the 
5 [DETERMINED] determined and not easily upset theatre. o He only became successful towards 
You have to be tough to survive in politics. the end of his life. 3 [FEELING] used when talking 
6 [UNFAIR] unfair or unlucky It can be tough on about feelings about something or someone 
kids when parents get divorced. His attitude towards work needs to improve. 


toughen /'tafen/ (also toughen up) verb [I, T] to 4 [PURPOSE for the purpose of buying or achiev- 
become stronger, or to make something or ing something We're asking people for a con- 


someone stronger School tends to toughen kids tribution towards the cost. o This piece of work 
up. counts towards your final mark. 
; i : otowel /tauol/ noun [C] 1 a soft piece of cloth or 
toupee /'tu:per, tu:p'e1/ noun [C] a piece of ar- paper that you use for drying yourself or for 
tificial (2 not natural) hair worn by a man to 


: f k drying something a bath/beach towel o a pa- 
cover part of his head where there is no hair per towel See colour picture The Bathroom on page 


Centre 3 2 throw in the towel to stop trying to 
do something because you do not think you 
can succeed ĐSee also: sanitary towel, tea towel 


‘towel rail UK (US 'towel rack) noun [C] a hor- 
otour’ /too'/ noun |C, U] a visit to and around a izontal bar on the wall that you hang towels 
place, area, or country a tour of Europe o We on 
went on a guided tour of the cathedral. o The 
band are on tour (- travelling and performing 
in different places). 


be on/ go ona tour a guided/sightseeing/ 
world tour e a tour of sth 


tower’ /tao»/ noun |C] 1 a very tall, narrow 
building, or part of a building a church tower 
o the Eiffel Tower 2 a tower of strength some- 


tour? /tua‘/ verb |I, T] to travel around a place one who helps you a lot during a difficult time 
for pleasure to tour the States tower? /tava'/ verb tower over/above sb/sth to 
tourism /'vorizzm/ noun |U] the business of be much taller or higher than someone or 
providing services for tourists, including or- something else David towers over his mother. 
ganizing their travel, hotels, entertainment, "tower block noun [C] UK a very tall building 
etc divided into apartments or offices 
otourist /'tuarist/ noun [C] someone who visitsa towering /'taoorm/ adjective [always before 
place for pleasure and does not live there noun] very tall towering mountains/trees 
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town 


O= Important words to learn 


go into town e in town e a part of/side of 
town e (UK) the town centre 


otown /taun/ noun 1 


PLACE 


[C] a place where peo- 


ple live and work, usually larger than a village 
but smaller than a city It’s a small town in the 


north of England. 2 


(CENTRAL AREA 


[U] the central 


area of a town where 


the shops are I usually 


go into town on a Saturday. o Shall I meet you 
in town? 3 go to town (on sth) to spend a lot 
of money or time doing something in order to 
make it special They've really gone to town on 
the decorations. 4 out on the town informal 
enjoying yourself in bars, restaurants, etc in 
the evening 2See also: ghost town, shanty town 


town ‘hall noun [C] a large building where 
local government is based 


township /'taonfip/ noun [C] in South Africa, 
an area where only black people live 


townspeople /'aunzi:pl/ noun [group] SO- 
CIETY the people who live in a particular town, 


considered as a group 


toxic /'tokstk/ adjective HEALTH, ENVIRONMENT 
poisonous foxic chemicals/fumes o toxic 
waste (= poisonous waste materials produced 


by industry) etoxicity 


/tok'stsati/ noun [U] for- 


mal how poisonous a substance is 


toxin /'toksm/ noun [C] formal HEALTH, ENVIRON- 
MENT a poisonous substance 


o«toy' /toi/ noun [C] an object for children to play 


with a toy car/train o 
with his toys. 


toy? /t»/ verb 
toy with sth phrasal 


He was happily playing 


verb 1 [THINK ABOUT] to 


briefly think about doing something, but not 
really intend to do it I’ve toyed with the idea of 


going to work abroad. 


thing around in your hands wit 


purpose He sat toying 


TQM / ti:kju:'em/ noun 
quality management: 


2 [TOUCH] to move some- 
hout any clear 


with his empty glass. 


U] abbreviation for total 
a system used in busi- 


nesses and other organizations to make sure 


that every part of the 
quality 


trace’ /treis/ verb [T] 1 
something that was 


failed to trace the missing woman. 2 


organization is of high 


FIND| to find someone or 
ost Police have so far 
ORIGIN] to 


find the origin of something She's traced her 


family back to the sixteenth century. 
were able to trace the call (= find out 
ber of the telephone used). 3 


o They 
he num- 
DEVELOPMENT] to 


describe the way something has developed 
over time The book traces the development of 
women's art since the start of the century. 4 


ART to copy a picture 


by putting transparent 


paper on top and following the outer line of 
the picture with a pen £racing paper 


find no/leave no trace (of sth) e disappear 
without/vanish without trace 


trace? /treis/ noun 1 


PROOF] [C, U] proof that 


someone or something was in a place There 
was no trace of her anywhere. o Ships have 
disappeared without trace (- completely). 


2 [SMALL AMOUNT] [C] a 


31 saw 


| a: arm | 3: her | i: see 


small amount of some- 


thing They found traces of blood on his cloth- 
ing. 
traceable /'treisobl/ adjective If something is 


traceable, it is possible to find out where it 
came from. 


‘trace element noun [C] CHEMISTRY one of 
many types of simple chemical substance that 
are in animals and plants in small amounts 
and are necessary for the animal or plant to 
grow and develop 


trachea /tra'ki:o/ noun [C] plural tracheae or tra- 
cheas ANATOMY the tube that carries air from 
your throat to your lungs SSee picture at alimen- 
tary canal 25ee picture at respiratory system 


track? /trek/ noun 1 PATH) [C] a narrow path or 
road We followed a dirt track off the main road. 
2 RAILWAY] [C] the long metal lines which a train 
travels along (UK) a railway track/ (US) a rail- 
road track 3 SPORT [C] a path, often circular, 
used for races a race track o track events 4 
SPORT [U] US the sport of running in races 
around a wide circular path made for this 
sport 5 MUSIC [C] one song or piece of music on 
a CD, record, etc 6 keep track to continue to 
know what is happening to someone or some- 
thing He changes jobs so often - I find it hard 
to keep track of what he's doing. 7 lose track to 
not know what is happening to someone or 
something any more I’ve lost track of how 
much we've spent. 8 on track making progress 
and likely to succeed [+ to do sth] A fighter from 
Edinburgh is on track to become world heavy- 
weight boxing champion. 9 a fast track (to sth) 
a very quick way of achieving or dealing with 
something These intensive courses claim to of- 
fer a fast track to wealth and success. 10 off 
the beaten track in a place where few people 
go 

track? /trek/ verb [T] 1 [FOLLOW] to follow a per- 
son or animal by looking for proof that they 
have been somewhere, or by using electronic 
equipment The wolves are tracked by using 
radio collars. 2 [PROGRESS] to record the progress 
or development of something over a period 
The project tracks the effects of population 
growth on the area. 
track sth/sb down phrasal verb to find some- 
thing or someone after looking for them in a 
lot of different places The man was finally 
tracked down by French police. 


track and ‘field US (UK athletics) noun [U 
SPORT the sports which include running, 
jumping, and throwing 2See colour picture Sports 
1 on page Centre 14 


trackball /'trzkbo:l/ noun [C] COMPUTING a ball 
on the keyboard of a computer that you rol 
with your finger in order to move the cursor 
(= symbol which shows where you are work- 
ing) on the screen 


trackpad /'trækpæd/ (also touchpad) noun [C 
COMPUTING a flat device, often part of a laptop 
computer, that you touch with your fingers to 
move the cursor (= symbol that shows the 
place on the screen where you are working) 


track 'record UK (US ‘track record) noun [C 
how well or badly you have done in the pas 
This company has an impressive track record 
in completing projects on time. 
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O= Important words to learn 


tracks /treks/ noun [plural] the marks left on 
the ground by a person, animal, or vehicle 
We followed their tracks in the snow. 


tracksuit /'treksu:t/ noun [C] UK loose, com- 
fortable clothes, usually trousers and a top, es- 
pecially worn for exercising See colour picture 
Clothes on page Centre 9 


tract /trekt/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY, BIOLOGY a sys- 
tem of connected tubes in someone's body 
which has a particular purpose the digestive/ 
respiratory tract 2 a large area of land 


tractor /'trekts'/ noun [C] FARMING a strong 
vehicle with large back wheels used on farms 
for pulling things 


trade agreement/deal/policy trade be- 
tween [two countries/regions] e trade with 
[a country] e trade in sth e a trade dispute 


o«trade" /treid/ noun 1 [U] ECONOMICS the buying 
and selling of large numbers of goods or serv- 
ices, especially between countries a trade 
agreement/dispute o They rely heavily on 
trade with Europe. o The laws ban the inter- 


traffic light 


something good There's always a trade-off 
between speed and quality. 


trader /'treido/ noun [C] 1 a person who buys 
and sells things His father was a market 
trader. 2 a person who buys and sells company 
shares or money a currency/futures trader 


tradesman /'treidzmon/ noun [C] plural trades- 
men UK someone who works in trade or ina 
trade which needs skill in using their hands, 
usually in the building industry 


trade 'surplus noun [C] ECONOMICS a situation 
in which the value of goods that a country 
sells to other countries is bigger than the 
value of goods it buys from other countries, or 
the size of this difference 


trade 'union (also US labor union) noun [C] 
POLITICS an organization that represents peo- 
ple who do a particular job 


break with/follow/revive/uphold a tradi- 
tion e an ancient/old/proud/rich/strong 
tradition 


national trade in ivory. 2 ECONOMICS [C] ao«tradition /tro'dif»n/ noun [C, U] SOCIETY a cus- 


particular area of business or industry the 
building/tourist trade 3 [JOB] [C] someone's job, 
especially one which needs skill in using their 
hands He's a builder by trade. 

trade? /treid/ verb 1 ECONOMICS [I] to buy and 
sell goods or services, especially between 


tom or way of behaving that has continued for 
a long time in a group of people or a society 
There is a strong tradition of dance in St 
Petersburg. o We decided to break with tra- 
dition (= not behave as usual) this year and 
go away for Christmas. 


countries This will increase costs for compa-o«traditional /tro'dif»ml/ adjective SOCIETY fol- 


nies trading with Asia. 2 [EXCHANGE] [T] mainly 
US to give something to someone and receive 
something else in exchange He traded his 
guitar for a leather jacket. etrading noun [U] 
trade sth in pArasal verb to give something as 
part of your payment for something else He 
traded his old car in for a new model. 


‘trade barrier noun [C] ECONOMICS anything 
that makes international trade more difficult, 
such as taxes 

trade 'creditor noun [C] FINANCE a company 
that supplies goods to a business that have not 
yet been paid for 


trade 'debtor noun |C] FINANCE a businesso«traffic /'trefik/ noun [U] 1 


that owes money to a company for goods that 
company has supplied 


itrade 'deficit noun [C] ECONOMICS a situation 
in which the value of goods that a country 
sells to other countries is lower than the value 
of goods it buys from other countries, or the 
size of this difference 

the Trade Des'criptions Act noun LAW a 
law in the UK to make sure that people selling 
things describe them fairly and accurately 

trade 'discount noun [C, U] FINANCE a lower 
price that is sometimes given to people who 
work in the same area of business 

‘trade fair (also trade show) noun [C] ECONOMICS 
a large event at which companies show their 
new products to people who might buy them 

trademark /'treidma:k/ noun [C] the name of a 
particular company or product which cannot 
be used by anyone else 

trade-off /‘treidvf/ noun [C] a situation where 
you accept something bad in order to have 


lowing the customs or ways of behaving that 
have continued in a group of people or society 
for a long time traditional Hungarian dress 
o traditional farming methods etraditionally 
adverb 


traditionalist /tra'dif*n-list/ noun [C] someone 
who believes in traditional ideas and ways of 
doing things 


reduce/ease/divert/slow down traffic e 
bad/heavy traffic e be stuck in traffic e a 
traffic accident 


|CARS ETC| the cars, 
trucks, etc using a road Traffic is heavy 
(= there are a lot of cars, etc) in both directions. 
oa traffic accident o Sorry we're late - we got 
stuck in traffic. 2 [PLANES AND SHIPS| the planes 
or ships moving around an area air traffic con- 
trol 3 LAW the illegal buying and selling of 
goods, such as drugs, weapons, etc the traffic 
in illegal drugs 


‘traffic circle US (UK roundabout) noun [C] a 
circular place where roads meet and where 
cars drive around until they arrive at the road 
that they want to turn into 


traffic jam noun [C] a line of cars, trucks, etc 
that are moving slowly or not moving at all 
They got stuck in a traffic jam. 


trafficking /'rafikig/ noun [U] LAW the activ- 
ity of illegally buying and selling goods, such 
as drugs or weapons arms/drug trafficking 
etrafficker noun [C] 


traffic light noun (also lights [plural]) a set of 
red, green, and yellow lights that is used to 
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traffic warden 


stop and start traffic [usually plural] Turn left at 
the traffic lights. 

‘traffic warden noun [C] UK someone whose 
job is to make sure that people do not leave 
their cars in illegal places 

tragedy /'tred3adi/ noun 1 [SAD EVENT] [C, U] an 
event or situation which is very sad, often 


O= Important words to learn 
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have/receive/undergo training e give sb / 
provide training e training in/on sth e a 
training course/day/programme/session 


involving death the tragedy of their daughter's o"training /'tremm/ noun [U] 1 EDUCATION the proc- 


death 2 LITERATURE [|C] a play with a sad end a 
Greek tragedy 


tragic /'trædzık/ adjective very sad, often relat- 
ing to death and suffering a tragic accident/ 
death etragically adverb He was tragically 
killed in a flying accident at the age of 25. 


trail /treil/ noun [C] 1 [SiGNs|a line of marks that 
someone or something leaves behind as they 
move He left a trail of muddy footprints 
across the kitchen floor. 2 [PATH] a path through 
the countryside, often where people walk a 
nature trail 


trail? /treil/ verb 1 [FOLLOW] [T] to follow someone, 
especially without them knowing, in order to 
watch or catch them He suspected he was being 
trailed by undercover police. 2 [HANG DOWN] |I, T] 
UK to hang down and touch the ground, or to 
make something do this Your coat's trailing in 
the mud. 3 [LOWER SCORE] [I, T] to have a lower 
score than someone else, especially in a sport- 
ing event City were trailing United 2-1 at half 
time. 
trail away/off phrasal verb If someone's voice 
trails away or off, it gradually becomes quieter 
until it stops. 


trailer /'treil'/ noun [C] 1 [CONTAINER] a container 
with wheels that can be pulled by a car or a 
truck 2 [House] mainly US a house on wheels 
which can be pulled by a car 3 FILM] short parts 
of a film or television programme which are 
shown in order to advertise it 


‘trailer park noun [C] US a place where trail- 
ers (= vehicles that people live in) can park 


o«train! /trem/ noun 1 [C] a long, thin vehicle 
which travels along metal tracks and carries 
people or goods a train journey o We could go 
by train. o You'll have to catch/get the next 
train. 2 train of thought/events a series of con- 
nected thoughts, ideas, or events which come 
or happen one after the other J was interrupted 
and lost my train of thought. 


otrain? /trem/ verb 1 EDUCATION [T] to teach 
someone how to do something, usually a skill 
that is needed for a job We are training all our 
staff in how to use the new computer system. | to 
do sth] The aid workers trained local people to 
give the injections. 2 EDUCATION [I] to learn the 
skills you need to do a job He trained as a law- 
yer in Vienna. o I'm trained in basic first aid. 3 
SPORT [I, T] to practiseasportorexercise,oftenin 
order to prepare for a sporting event, or to help 
someone to do this He’s been training hard for 
the race for several weeks now. 

trainee / trei'ni:/ noun [C] someone who is 
learning how to do something, especially a job 
a trainee accountant/teacher 

trainer /‘trems/ noun [|C] 1 [PERSON] someone 
who trains people a fitness trainer 2 SPORT a 
person who trains animals a racehorse trainer 
3 [SHOE] UK (US sneaker) a soft sports shoe a 


ess of learning the skills you need to do a partic- 
ular job or activity a training course 
omanagement training 2 SPORT preparation for 
a sport or competition weight training o He's in 
training for the big match next month. 


trait /treit/ noun [C] a quality, good or bad, in 
someone's character a family trait 


traitor /'treito/ noun [C] someone who is not 
loyal to their country or to a group which they 
are a member of 


trajectory  /tro'dsektri/ noun [C] formal 
PHYSICS the curved line that something follows 
as it moves through the air 


tram /trem/ noun [C] an electric vehicle for 
carrying passengers, mostly in cities, which 
moves along metal lines in the road 


tramp’ /tremp/ noun [C] someone who has no 
home, job, or money and who lives outside 


tramp? /tremp/ verb |I, T] to walk a long way, 
or to walk with heavy steps because you are 
tired We spent all day tramping around the city 
looking for somewhere cheap to stay. 


trample /'trzmpl/ (also trample on) verb [T] to 
walk on something, usually damaging or hurt- 
ing it She shouted at the boys for trampling on 
her flowers. o Two people were trampled to 
death in the panic. 


trampoline /‘tremp*li:n/ noun [C] SPORT a 
piece of sports equipment that you jump up 
and down on, made of a metal structure with 
a piece of strong material fixed to it 


trance /tra:ns/ noun [C] a condition in which 
you are not completely conscious of what is 
happening around you or able to control what 
you are doing He sat staring out of the window 
as if in a trance. 


tranquil /‘trenkwil/ adjective calm and quiet 
a tranquil garden etranquility (also tranquillity) 
/tren'kwilati/ noun [U] I love the tranquility of 
the woods. 


tranquilizer (also UK -iser) /'trenkwi,laiza'/ 
noun |C] HEALTH a drug which is used to make 
people or animals sleep or to make them calm 


trans- /trens-, trenz-/ prefix 1 [ACROSS] across 
transatlantic flights 2 [CHANGE] showing a 
change to transform © to translate 

transaction /tren'zekfen/ noun [|C] formal 
FINANCE when someone buys or sells some- 
thing, or when money is exchanged a busi- 
ness/financial transaction 

transatlantic — /trenzat'lentik/ adjective 
crossing the Atlantic a transatlantic flight/ 
phone call 

transcend /tren'send/ verb [T] formal to be 
better or more important than something else 
Somehow her appeal transcends class barriers. 

transcribe /trzn'skraib/ verb [T] LANGUAGE to 
make a written record of something you hear, 
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O= Important words to learn 


such as speech or music I later transcribed the 
tapes of the interviews.  etranscription 
/trzen'skrip[?n/ noun [C, UJ a written record of 
speech, music, etc, or the process of making it 


transcript /'trenskript/ noun [C] LANGUAGE an 
exact written record of speech, music, etc 


transducer /trenz'dju:.so'/ noun [C] PHYSICS an 
electronic device that changes one form of en- 
ergy into another, such as a microphone, 
which changes sound waves into electrical 
signals 


transfer /trans'fas/ verb transferring, past 
transferred 1 [MOVE] [T] to move someone or 
something from one place to another She was 
later transferred to a different hospital. o I'll 
transfer some money into my other account. 2 
SPORT [I, T] to change to a different job, team, 
place of work, etc, or to make someone do this 
After a year he transferred to University Col- 
lege, Dublin. 3 (CHANGE OWNER] [T] to change who 
owns or controls something We had all the 
documents transferred to my name. etransfer 
/'treensfar'/ noun |C, U] I’m hoping for a transfer 
to the Brussels office. 


transfixed /trens'fikst/ adjective unable to 
move or stop looking at something because 
you are so interested, surprised, or frightened 
We all sat in silence, transfixed by what we saw 
on the screen. 


transform /trens'fo:m/ verb [T] to change 
something completely, usually to improve it 
Within weeks they had transformed the area 
into a beautiful garden. transformation 
/ treensfo'merf?n/ noun |C, U] a complete change 
The company has undergone a dramatic 
transformation in the past five years. 


transformer /trens'fo:mo'/ noun [C] PHYSICS a 
piece of equipment that changes the strength 
of an electrical current 


transfusion /trens'fju:3°n/ (also blood trans- 
fusion) noun [C] HEALTH when blood is put into 
someone's body 


transgress /trenz'gres/ verb |I, T] formal to do 
something which is against a law or rule 
etransgression /trznz'greJ*n/ noun [C] 


transient /'trznziont/ adjective formal 1 [TEM- 
PORARY] lasting only for a short time transient 
pleasures 2 SOCIETY staying in one place only 
for a short time 


transient? /'renziont/ noun [C] US SOCIETY 
someone who has no home and stays in a place 
for only a short time 


transistor /tren'zista’/ noun [C] PHYSICS a 
small piece of electrical equipment used in ra- 
dios, televisions, etc 


transit /‘trensit/ noun [U] formal the movement 
of goods or people from one place to another 
Some things got damaged in transit. 


transition /tren'zif»n/ noun [C, U] formal when 
something changes from one system or 
method to another, often gradually The coun- 
try is in the process of making the transition 
from military rule to democracy. etransitional 
adjective a transitional period/phase © a 
transitional government 


tran'sition metal (also tran'sition element) 
noun [C] CHEMISTRY any of a group of metals, 
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transpiration 


including iron and gold, which are heavy, melt 
at high temperatures and show more than one 
valency ( number of hydrogen atoms that 
can combine with one of its atoms to form a 
compound) 


transitive /‘trensotiv/ adjective LANGUAGE A 
transitive verb always has an object. In the 
sentence ‘I’ll make a drink.’, ‘make’ is a tran- 
sitive verb. DSee Extra help page Verb patterns on 
page Centre 25. >Compare intransitive 


transitory /‘trensit-ri/ adjective formal lasting 
only for a short time 


translate /trenz'leit/ verb |I, T] 1 LANGUAGE to 
change written or spoken words from one lan- 
guage to another The book has now been 
translated from Spanish into more than ten 
languages. 2 formal If an idea or plan trans- 
lates into an action, it makes it happen. So 
how does this theory translate into practical 
policy? 

translation /trenz'leif?n/ noun [C, U] LANGUAGE 
something which has been translated from 
one language to another, or the process of 
translating 


translator /trenz'let»/ noun [C] LANGUAGE 
someone whose job is to change written or 
Spoken words from one language to another 


translocation /,.renzlou'keifn/ noun [U] 1 
BIOLOGY when one part of a chromosome 
(= part of a cell that controls what an animal 
or plant is like) moves to another part of the 
same chromosome or to a different chromo- 
some 2 BIOLOGY the way the substances a plant 
needs to live and grow are carried through it 
in a liquid 

translucent /trenz'lu:s*nt/ adjective If some- 
thing is translucent, light can pass through it 
and you can almost see through it. translucent 
fabric 


transmission /trznz'mi[»n/ noun 1 PHYSICS [C, 
U] the process of broadcasting something by 
radio, television, etc, or something which is 
broadcast  radio/satellite transmission 2 
HEALTH [U] formal the process of passing some- 
thing from one person or place to another 
There is still a risk of transmission of the virus 
through infected water. 3 [CAR] [U] the system in 
a car that moves power from its engine to its 
wheels automatic/manual transmission 


transmit /trenz'mit/ verb [T] transmitting, past 
transmitted 1 PHYSICS to broadcast something, 
or to send out signals using radio, television, 
etc [often passive] The information is transmit- 
ted electronically to the central computer. 2 
HEALTH formal to pass something from one per- 
son or place to another The disease is trans- 
mitted by mosquitoes. etransmitter noun [C] a 
radio/television transmitter 


transparency /tren'spernsi/ noun [C] a photo- 
graph or picture printed on plastic which you 
can see on a screen by shining a light through 
it 

transparent /tren'spernt/ adjective If a sub- 
stance or material is transparent, you can see 
through it. transparent plastic 


transpiration /,.raenspr'reifj?n/ noun [U] BIO- 
LOGY the process by which water is lost 
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transpire 


through the surface of a plant See picture at 
potometer See picture at water cycle 


transpire /tren'spaia'/ verb formal 1 It tran- 
spires that If it transpires that something has 
happened, this fact becomes known. It later 
transpired that he had known about the plan 
from the beginning. 2 |I] to happen 3 BIOLOGY 
When a plant transpires, it loses water 
through its surfaces. 


have/perform/undergo a transplant e a 
transplant donor/operation/patient/surgeon 


transplant /'trenspla:nt/ noun [C] HEALTH an 
operation in which a new organ is put into 
someone's body a heart/kidney transplant 
etransplant /trzn'spla:nt/ verb [T] to remove an 
organ or other body part from one person and 
put it into someone else's body 


provide/arrange/improve transport e free/ 
cheap transport e public transport e the 
transport system 


o«transport! /'transpo:t/ noun [U] 1 [VEHICLES] a 
vehicle or system of vehicles, such as buses, 
trains, aircraft, etc for getting from one place 
to another He can't drive so he has to rely on 
public transport. o the city's transport sys- 
tem 2 |PEOPLE/GOODS| when people or goods are 
moved from one place to another the transport 
of live animals 


transport? /tren'spo:t/ verb [T] to move people 
or goods from one place to another 


transportation  /,rensposteifn/ noun [U] 
1 [VEHICLES] US (UK transport) a vehicle or sys- 
tem of vehicles, such as buses, trains, etc for 
getting from one place to another 2 |PEOPLE/ 
GOODS| when people or goods are moved from 
one place to another transportation costs 


transverse /trenz'v3:s/ adjective MATHEMATICS 
in a position or direction that is at an angle of 
90* to something else 


transverse 'wave noun [C] PHYSICS in 
physics, a wave moving at a 90° angle to the 
vibrations (= fast movements backwards and 
forwards) of the particles of the substance 
through which it is moving Compare longi- 
tudinal wave 


O= Important words to learn 


trap 'door noun [C] a small door that you can- 
not see in a floor or ceiling 


trapezium UK, trapezoid US 


trapezium — /tro'piziom/ noun [|C 1 
MATHEMATICS UK a flat shape with four sides, 
where two of the sides are parallel 2 
MATHEMATICS US a trapezoid 


trapezoid = /trepizoid/g noun [C 1 
MATHEMATICS UK a shape with four sides of dif- 
ferent lengths, none of which are parallel 2 
MATHEMATICS US a trapezium 


trappings /'træpmz/ noun [plural] things that 
you usually get when you are rich and suc- 
cessful, such as a big house and car the trap- 
pings of success/power 


trash’ /træf/ noun [U] 1 [WASTE] US (UK rubbish) 
things that you throw away because you do 
not want them 2 [BAD] informal something that 
is of bad quality It’s better than the trash she 
usually reads. 


trash? /træf/ verb [T] informal to destroy some- 
thing Vandals broke in and trashed the place. 


'trash can noun [C] US a container for waste, 
often one that is kept outdoors See colour 
picture The Office on page Centre 5 


trashy /'træfi/ adjective informal of very bad 
quality a trashy novel/movie 


trauma /'tro:mo/ noun [C, U] severe shock 
caused by an unpleasant experience, or 
the experience which causes this feeling the 
trauma of marriage breakdown 


traumatic /tro:'meztik/ adjective If an experi- 
ence is traumatic, it makes you feel very 
shocked and upset. His parents split up when 
he was eight, which he found very traumatic. 


traumatized (also UK -ised) /'tro:motaizd/ 
adjective HEALTH very shocked and upset for a 
long time The violence that he witnessed left 
him traumatized. 


otravel’ /'trevel/ verb UK travelling, past trav- 


transvestite /trenz'vestait/ noun [C] someone, 
especially a man, who likes to wear the clothes 
of someone of the opposite sex 


trap’ /trep/ noun [C] 1 [CATCHING ANIMALS] a piece 
of equipment for catching animals a mouse 
trap 2 [SITUATION] a dangerous or unpleasant sit- 
uation which is difficult to escape from [usually 
singular] Such families get caught in the 
poverty trap. DSee also: booby trap 


trap? /trep/ verb |T] trapping, past trapped 1 [CAN- 
NOT ESCAPE] If someone or something is trapped, 
they cannot move or escape from a place or 
situation. The car turned over, trapping the 
driver underneath. 2 [ANIMAL] to catch an animal 
using a trap 3 [TRICK] to trick someone into do- 
ing or saying something that they do not want 
to 


elled, US traveling, past traveled 1 [MAKE A JOUR- 
NEY] [I, T] to make a journey I spent a year 
travelling around Asia. o He has to travel 
abroad a lot on business. 2 [MOVE] [I] If light, 
sound, or news travels, it moves from one 
place to another. News of the accident travelled 
fast. S See Common Learner Error at move 


travel? /‘trev-l/ noun 1 [U] the activity of trav- 
elling air/rail travel o travel expenses/insur- 
ance 2 sb's travels someone's journey J meet all 
kinds of interesting people on my travels. 


= 


travel, journey, or trip? 
The noun travel is a general word which means the 
activity of travelling. 


Air travel has become much cheaper. 
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O= Important words to learn 


Use journey to talk about when you travel from one 
place to another. 


He fell asleep during the train journey. 

Did you have a good journey? 
Didier bere sense! 

A trip is a journey in which you visit a place for a short 
time and come back again. 

a business trip 

a 3-day trip to Spain 


‘travel agency (also ‘travel agent's) noun [C] a 
company or shop that makes travel arrange- 
ments for people 


‘travel agent noun [C] someone whose job is 
making travel arrangements for people 


‘travel card noun [C] a ticket that can be used 
for several journeys or for a particular length 
of time in an area 


traveller /'trev:l»/ noun [C] 1 (also US traveler) 
someone who is travelling or who often travels 
We're doing a survey of business travellers. 2 
SOCIETY UK another word for gypsy (= a mem- 
ber of a race of people who travel from place 
to place, especially in Europe) 

'traveller's cheque UK (US traveler's check) 
noun |C] FINANCE a special piece of paper which 
you buy at a bank and exchange for local 
money when you are in another country 


traverse /tro'vs:s/ verb [T] formal to move 
across something 


travesty /'trævəsti/ noun [C] formal If some- 
thing is a travesty, it is very badly done or 
unfair and does not represent how that thing 
should be. She described the trial as a travesty 
of justice. 

trawl /tro:1/ verb 
trawl through sth phrasal verb mainly UK to 
look through a lot of things in order to find 
something to trawl through data 

trawler /'tro:læ/ noun [C] a large ship which is 
used for catching fish by pulling a large net 
through the sea behind it 

tray /trev noun [|C] a flat object with higher 
edges, used for carrying food and drinks She 
came back carrying a tray of drinks. 


treacherous / tret [»ros/ adjective 1 [DANGEROUS 
very dangerous, especially because of bad 
weather conditions Ice had made the roads 
treacherous. 2 NOT LOYAL] formal If someone is 
treacherous, they deceive people who trust 
them. 


treachery /'tretf*ri/ noun [U] formal when a 
person deceives someone who trusts them 


treacle /'tri:kl/ UK (UK/US molasses) noun [U] 
FOOD a sweet, thick, dark liquid used in sweet 
dishes 


tread! /tred/ verb past tense trod, past participle 
trodden 1 [I, T] mainly UK to put your foot on 


otreat™ /tri:t/ verb [T] 1 


treatment 


tread? /tred/ noun 1 [TYRE] [C, U] the pattern of 
lines on the surface of a tyre 2 [STEP] [no plural] 
the sound of someone putting their feet down 
when walking 


treadmill /‘tredmil/ noun [C] 1 SPORT a 
machine with a moving part which you walk 
or run on for exercise 2 a job which is boring 
because you have to repeat the same thing 
again and again 


treason /'tri:zz:n/ noun [U] LAW, POLITICS the 
crime of doing something that harms your 
country or government, especially by helping 
its enemies 


treasure" /'tre3»/ noun 1 [GOLD/JEWELLERY| [U] a 
collection of gold, silver, jewellery and valu- 
able objects, especially in children's stories 
buried treasure 2 VALUABLE OBJECT] [C] a very val- 
uable object [usually plural] art treasures 


treasure? /'tre3»/ verb [T] If you treasure 
something, it is very important to you and 
gives you a lot of pleasure. I shall treasure 
those memories of her. 


treasurer /'tre3°ra'/ noun [C] FINANCE someone 
who is responsible for the money of an 
organization 


treasury /'tresri/ noun [C] POLITICS, ECONOMICS 
the government department which controls a 
country's money supply and economy 


DEAL WITH] to behave to- 
wards or deal with someone in a particular 
way He treats her really badly. o She felt she'd 
been unfairly treated by her employer. 
o They treat her like one of their own children. 
2 [CONSIDER] to consider something in a 
particular way He treated my suggestion as a 
joke. 3 HEALTH to give medical care to someone 
for an illness or injury He's being treated for 
cancer at a hospital in Manchester. 4 [SPECIAL] to 
do or buy something special for someone I'm 
going to treat her to dinner at that nice Italian 
restaurant. 5 [PROTECT] to put a substance on 
something in order to protect it The wood is 
then treated with a special chemical to protect 
it from the rain. 


treat? /tri:t/ noun [C] something special which 
you buy or do for someone else a birthday 
treat o As a special treat I'm taking him out 
for dinner. o Annie, put your money away, this 
is my treat (= I am paying). SSee also: Trick or 
treat! 


treatise /'tri:tız/ noun [C] a formal piece of 
writing that examines a particular subject 


treatment e 


get/have/receive/undergo 
give/provide treatment e respond to treat- 
ment e treatment for sth 


something or to press something down witho«treatment /'triitmont/ noun 1 HEALTH [C, U] 


your foot I trod on a piece of broken glass. 
o David trod in some paint. o The kids were 
treading cake crumbs into the carpet. 2 tread 
carefully/gently/lightly, etc to be careful what 
you say so that you do not upset someone 
3 tread water to float vertically in the water by 
moving your arms and legs up and down 


something which you do to try to cure an ill- 
ness or injury, especially something suggested 
or done by a doctor She's receiving treatment 
for a lung infection. 2 [U] the way you deal with 
or behave towards someone or something 
There have been complaints about the treat- 
ment of prisoners. 
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treaty 


O= Important words to learn 


draw up/ratify/sign a treaty e the terms of 
a treaty e under a treaty e a treaty between 
sb and sb e a treaty on sth e a peace treaty e 
an international treaty 


treaty /'tri:ti/ noun [C] POLITICS a written agree- 
ment between two or more countries a peace 
treaty o an international treaty 


treble /'trebl/ verb |I, T] to increase three times 
in size or amount, or to make something do 
this 


otree /tri:/ noun [C] a tall plant with a thick stem 


which has branches coming from it and leaves 
S See also: Christmas tree, family tree, palm tree 


trek /trek/ noun [|C] a long, difficult journey that 
you make by walking They started out on the 
long trek across the mountains. etrek verb |I] 
trekking, past trekked 


trellis /‘trelis/ noun [C] a wooden structure 
fixed to a wall for plants to grow up 


tremble /'trembl/ verb [I] to shake slightly, es- 
pecially because you are nervous, frightened, 
or cold My hands were trembling so much I 
could hardly hold the pen. 


tremendous /tri'mendos/ adjective 1 [GOOD] ex- 
tremely good I think she’s doing a tremendous 
job. 2 [LARGE] very large, great, strong, etc a 
tremendous amount of money etremendously 
adverb very much 


tremor /'tremo/ noun [C] 1 GEOLOGY a slight 
earthquake (- when the Earth shakes) 2 a 
slight shaking of part of your body which you 
cannot control 


trench /trenf/ noun [C] a long, narrow hole dug 
into the ground 


trenchant /'trenfont/ adjective formal express- 
ing strong criticism trenchant criticism/ 
views 


trenchcoat /'trentf,kəvt/ noun [C] a long coat 
that does not let water through, similar in 
style to a military coat 


trend /trend/ noun [C] SOCIETY a general devel- 
opment or change in a situation There's a 
trend towards more locally produced tele- 
vision programmes. o I'm not familiar with the 
latest trends in teaching methodology. 

trendy /'trendi/ adjective informal fashionable 
at the moment 

trepidation / trepi'deif?n/ noun [U] formal fear 
or worry about something you are going to do 
It was with trepidation that I accepted Klein’s 
invitation. 

trespass /'trespos/ verb [I] LAW to go on some- 
one's land without their permission etres- 
passer noun [C] 


tri- /trai-/ prefix three a triangle o a tripod 


be on/stand trial (for sth) e be awaiting/be 
facing trial e a trial court/date/judge 


o«trial /trarol/ noun [C, U] 1 LAW a legal process to 
decide if someone is guilty of a crime The two 
men are now on trial for attempted murder. 
o He will be taken to the US to stand trial. 
2 [TEST] a test of something new to find out if it 


is safe, works correctly, etc The drug is cur- 
rently undergoing clinical trials. 3 trial and 
error a way of learning the best way to do 
something by trying different methods 


‘trial balance noun FINANCE a list of how 
much a business has in its accounts that is 
produced on a particular date to check that the 
business's double entry bookkeeping accounts 
do not have mistakes 


trials /tratolz/ noun [plural] 1 SPORT a sports 
competition to find out how good a player is 
2 trials and tribulations problems and suffer- 
ing the trials and tribulations of growing up 


triangle /'traræņgl/ noun [C] 1 a flat shape with 
three sides See picture at shape 2 MUSIC a small 
musical instrument made of a piece of metal 
with three sides which you hit with a metal 
bar etriangular /trar'zengjolo'/ adjective shaped 
like a triangle 


Triassic /trar'zsik/ adjective GEOLOGY from the 
period of time between around 245 and 208 mil- 
lion years ago, in which dinosaurs first 
appeared 
the Triassic period 


triathlon /trai'@lon/ noun [C] SPORT a compe- 
tition in which you must swim, ride a bicycle 
and run a particular distance without stop- 
ping between these activities 


tribe /traib/ noun [C] SOCIETY a group of people 
who live together, usually in areas far away 
from cities, and who share the same culture 
and language and still have a traditional way 
of life Native American tribes etribal adjective 
relating to a tribe a tribal dance 


tribulations /,tribjo'leif»nz/ noun [plural] DSee: 
trials and tribulations 


tribunal /trar'bju:nl/ noun [C] LAW an official 
court or group of people whose job is to deal 
with a particular problem or disagreement 
See also: industrial tribunal 


tributary /‘tribjet-ri/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a 
river or stream which flows into a larger river 


tribute /‘tribju:t/ noun [C U] 1 something 
which you do or say to show that you respect 
and admire someone, especially in a formal 
situation The concert was organized as a 
tribute to the singer who died last year. o The 
President paid tribute to (= expressed his ad- 
miration for) the brave soldiers who had 
defended the country. 2 be a tribute to sb/sth to 
show how good someone or something is It’s 
a tribute to Mark's hard work that the project 
is finished. 

‘tribute band noun [C] MUSIC a group of 
musicians who play the music of a famous pop 
group and pretend to be that group a Rolling 
Stones tribute band 


triceps /‘traiseps/ noun [C] plural triceps 
ANATOMY the large muscle at the back of the 
upper arm 


play a trick (on sb) e a cheap/cruel/dirty/ 
sneaky trick e a trick question 


trick? /trik/ noun [C] 1 DECEIVE] something you do 
to deceive or cheat someone, or to make some- 
one look stupid as a joke a trick question o I 
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wasn't really ill - it was just a trick. o My little 
brother liked to play tricks on me (= do things 
to deceive me as a joke). 2 |METHOD| an effective 
way of doing something What's the trick to 
pulling out this sofa bed? 3 [MAGIC] something 
that is done to entertain people and that seems 
to be magic a card trick 4 do the trick If some- 
thing does the trick, it solves a problem or has 
the result you want. If I've got a headache, a 
couple of aspirins usually do the trick. DSee also: 
hat trick 


trick? /trik/ verb [T] to deceive someone [+ into 
+ doing sth] They tricked him into signing the 
papers. 


trickery /'trikeri/ noun [U] the use of tricks to 
deceive or cheat people 


trickle /‘trikl/ verb 1 trickle down/from/out of, 
etc If liquid trickles somewhere, it flows 
slowly and in a thin line. She could feel the 
sweat trickling down her back. 2 trickle in/into/ 
out, etc to go somewhere slowly in small num- 
bers People began to trickle into the classroom. 
etrickle noun [C] a trickle of blood 


‘Trick or 'treat! 1 something that children say 
on Halloween (- a holiday on 31 October), 
when they dress to look frightening and visit 
people's houses to ask for sweets 2 go trick or 
treating If children go trick or treating, they 
visit people's houses on Halloween to ask for 
sweets. 


tricky /'triki/ adjective difficult to deal with or 
do a tricky question/situation 


tricuspid valve /trai'kaspid,vzlv/ noun [C usu- 
ally singular] ANATOMY the valve (- part that 
opens and closes) in the heart which stops 
blood from returning into the right atrium 
(= upper space) from the right ventricle 
(= lower space) Compare mitral valve DSee 
picture at heart 


tricycle /'trarsikl/ noun [C] a bicycle with one 
wheel at the front and two at the back 


trifle /‘trarfl/ noun 1 a trifle formal slightly It 
does seem a trifle odd. 2 FOOD [C, U] UK a cold, 
sweet dish that has layers of cake, fruit, 
custard (= sweet, yellow sauce), and cream 
3 [C] formal something silly or unimportant 


trigger’ /'trig»/ (also trigger off) verb [T] to 
make something begin to happen His arrest 
triggered mass protests. 


trigger? /‘triga'/ noun [C] 1 [GUN] the part of a 


the Triple Alliance 


o Trim the fat off the meat. 2 [REDUCE] to reduce 
something £o trim costs 3 be trimmed with sth 
to be decorated with something around the 
edges a silk dress trimmed with lace 


trim? /trim/ noun 1 [CUT] [no plural] when you cut 
something to make it tidy The hedge needs a 
trim. 2 [DECORATION] [U, no plural] decoration that 
is added to something such as clothes or a car 
The car has a stereo, sunroof, and leather trim. 


trim? /trim/ adjective looking thin and healthy 


trimaran /'tramorzn/ noun [C] a small fast sail- 
ing boat with three hulls (= the part of the boat 
that floats on the water) 


trimester /tri'mesto'/ (3) /trar'mestor/ noun [C] 
mainly US EDUCATION one of the periods of 
time that the school or university year is 
divided into 


trimming /‘trimin/ noun [C, U] decoration on 
the edge of something such as a piece of cloth- 
ing 

trimmings /‘triminz/ noun [plural] FOOD extra 
dishes that are often eaten with a main dish 
a roast dinner with all the trimmings 


trinitrotoluene / tramaitrau'toljuiin/ (abbre- 
viation TNT) noun [C| CHEMISTRY a powerful 
explosive substance 


the Trinity /‘trmati/ noun RELIGION the exis- 
tence of God in three forms, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, in the Christian religion 


trio /'trixoo/ noun [C] MUSIC a group of three 
things or people, especially three musicians 
who play together 


go on/take a trip ea day/two-day/weekend 
trip e on a trip e a trip around/to sth ea 
business trip 


o«trip' /trip/ noun [C] a journey in which you visit 


a place for a short time and come back again 
a business trip o a day trip to Paris o We 
might take a trip to Spain later in the sum- 
mer. DSee Common Learner Error at travel DSee also: 
round trip 


trip? /trip/ verb tripping, past tripped 1 [FAL [I] 
to fall or almost fall because you hit your foot 
on something when you are walking or run- 
ning Careful you don't trip over the cat! o He 
tripped on a stone and hurt his ankle. 2 [MAKE 
FALL] [T] to make someone fall by putting your 


gun that you pull when you shoot 2 [CAUSE] an 
event or situation that makes something else 
happen Stress can be a trigger for many ill- 
nesses. 


trigonometry / triga'nomatri/ noun [U] MATH- 
EMATICS the type of mathematics that deals 
with the relationship between the angles and 
sides of triangles, used in measuring the 
height of buildings, mountains, etc 


trillion /'triljon/ the number 1,000,000,000,000 


trilogy /‘trilad3i/ noun [C] a series of three 
books, plays, etc with the same characters or 
subject 

trim’ /trim/ verb [T] trimming, past trimmed 

1 [CUT] (also trim off) to cut a small amount from 

something to make it tidy or to remove parts 

that you do not need /'ve had my hair trimmed. 


foot in front of their foot 

trip (sb) up phrasal verb 1 [FALL] UK to fall be- 
cause you hit your foot on something, or to 
make someone fall by putting your foot in 
front of their foot 2 [MAKE A MISTAKE] to make a 
mistake, or to cause someone to make a mis- 
take I tripped up on the last question. 


triple’ /'tripl/ adjective having three parts of 
the same type, or happening three times a 
triple world champion 


triple? /'tripl/ verb |I, T] to increase three times 
in size or amount, or to make something do 
this Sales have tripled in the past five years. 


the Triple Al'liance noun POLITICS the agree- 
ment of Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy 
to support each other, that lasted from 1882- 
1914 
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the Triple Entente 


the Triple Entente / triplon'tont/ noun POLI- 
TICS an agreement in 1907 between the UK, 
France and Russia to support each other 


triplet /'triplot/ noun [C] one of three children 
who are born to the same mother at the same 
time 

tripod /'traipod/ noun [C] a piece of equipment 
with three legs, used for supporting a camera 
or a container in a science laboratory >See 
picture at laboratory 


trite /trait/ adjective A trite remark, idea, etc 
does not seem sincere or true because it has 
been used so much before or is too simple. 


tritik /trr'tirk/ noun [U] DT a method of dyeing 
(= putting colour on) cloth in which the cloth 
is folded and sewn so that the dye does not get 
onto some areas 


tritium /'tritiom/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a radio- 
active isotope (= form of an atom which has a 
different atomic weight from other forms of 
the same atom) of hydrogen 


triumph’ /'traromf/ noun 1 [SUCCESS] [C] an im- 
portant success, achievement, or victory 
Barcelona's 2-0 triumph over Manchester 
United 2 [FEELING] [U] the feeling of happiness 
that you have when you win something or suc- 
ceed 


triumph? /'traiomf/ verb [I] to win or succeed 
The Democrats once again triumphed in recent 
elections. 


triumphant  /tra'amfont/ adjective feeling 
very pleased because you have won something 
or succeeded £he President's triumphant return 
to the White House etriumphantly adverb 


trivia /'trivi/ noun [U] small facts or details 
that are not important 


trivial /'triviol/ adjective small and not impor- 
tant a trivial matter/offence 


trivialize (also UK -ise) /'trivislarz/ verb [T] to 
make something seem less important or seri- 
ous than it really is I don’t mean to trivialize 
the problem. 


trochee /'trauki:/ noun [C] LITERATURE a rhythm 
in poetry with one long or strong syllable and 
one short or weak syllable 


trod /trod/ past tense of tread 
trodden /'trod’n/ past participle of tread 


trojan (horse) /.roodsn'ho:s/ noun [C] COM- 
PUTING a computer program that looks useful 
but does harm, often by allowing other people 
to get into a computer system 


trolley /'troli/ noun [C] 1 [CARRYING THINGS] UK (US 
cart) a metal structure on wheels that is used 
for carrying things a supermarket trolley o a 
luggage trolley 2 US (UK/US 
tram) an electric vehicle for carrying passen- 
gers, mostly in cities, which runs along metal 
tracks in the road 3 off your trolley informal 
mad 


trombone /trbom'boun/ noun [C] MUSIC a metal 
musical instrument that you play by blowing 
into it and sliding a tube up and down 


troop’ /tru:p/ noun [C] a group of people or 
animals 


o«trouble! /'trabl/ noun 1 
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troop? /tru:p/ verb informal troop into/through/ 
out of, etc to walk somewhere in a large group 
We all trooped into the hall in silence. 


trooper /'tru:po'/ noun [C] LAW a police officer 
in the US state police force 


troops /tru:ps/ noun [plural] soldiers UN troops 
have been sent to help in the rescue effort. 


trophic level /.rofik'levl/ noun [C] BIOLOGY 
any of the layers of an ecosystem with the 
same position in the food chain 


trophy /‘travfi/ noun [C] a prize, such as a 
silver cup, that you get for winning a race or 
competition 


tropical /'tropik:l/ adjective GEOGRAPHY from or 
in the hottest parts of the world 


tropical 'rain forest noun [C, U] GEOGRAPHY 
thick forest that grows in hot parts of the 
world 


the tropics /'tropiks/ noun [plural] GEOGRAPHY 
the hottest parts of the world, near to the 
Equator (= imaginary line around the Earth's 
middle) 


tropism /troopizzm/ noun [U] BIOLOGY when 
living things turn towards or away from some- 
thing, for example light 


the troposphere /‘tropasfiar/ noun [no plural] 
GEOGRAPHY the layer of gases surrounding the 
Earth from the surface up to about 10 kilo- 
metres 


trot! /trot/ verb trotting, past trotted 1 [I] If a 
horse trots, it runs slowly with short steps. 
2 trot down/up/along, etc to walk with quick, 
short steps The little boy trotted along behind 
his father. 
trot sth out phrasal verb informal to say some- 
thing that has been said many times before 
and does not seem sincere They always trot out 
the same old statistics. 


trot? /trot/ noun 1 SPORT [no plural] the speed 
that a horse moves when it trots 2 on the trot 
If you do several things on the trot, you do 
them one after the other. They won three 
games on the trot. 


have trouble with sth e get into/run into 
trouble e the trouble is e without any trouble 


PROBLEMS] [C, U] prob- 
lems, difficulties, or worries [+ doing sth] We 
had trouble finding somewhere to park. 
o She’s been having a lot of trouble with her 
boss recently. o I'd like to go to the party, but 
the trouble is my parents won't let me. 2 the 
trouble with sb/sth used to say what is wrong 
with someone or something The trouble with 
a white floor is that it gets dirty so quickly. 
3 [NOT WORKING] [U] a problem that you have with 
a machine or part of your body back trouble 
o car trouble 4 [FIGHTING] [U] a situation in 
which people are fighting or arguing The trou- 
ble started after a group of drunken football 
fans started to throw bottles. 5 [DIFFICULT SITUA- 
TION] [U] a difficult or dangerous situation The 
company was in trouble and had huge debts. 
6 [PUNISHMENT] [U] when you have done some- 
thing wrong and are likely to be punished Her 
children are always in trouble. o They got 
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into trouble with the police. 7 [EXTRA WORK] [U] 
when you use extra time or energy to do some- 
thing [+ to do sth] He took the trouble to write 
to each of them personally. 


trouble or problem? t ue 
Problem means ‘a situation that causes difficulties and“ t e. /truz/ adjective 1 


that needs to be dealt with’. You can talk about a prob- 
lem or problems. 


Tell me what the problem is. 

There’s a problem with the engine. 

He’s having a few problems at work. 

Trouble means ‘problems, difficulties, or worries’ and is 
used to talk about problems in a more general way. 
Trouble is almost always uncountable so do not use the 
determiner ‘a’ before it. 

We had some trouble while we were on holiday. 
He helped me when I was in trouble. 

I had trouble with the car last night. 


lhad a trouble with the car last night. 


trouble? /‘trabl/ verb [T] 1 [worry] If something 
troubles you, you think about it a lot and it 
makes you worry. The situation has been 
troubling me for a while. 2 [FORMAL REQUEST| 
formal used to ask someone politely to help 
you I’m sorry to trouble you, but could you tell 
me how to get to the station? 

troubled /‘trab:ld/ adjective worried or having 
a lot of problems You look troubled. 

troublemaker /'trAblmeriko'/ noun [C] some- 
one who intentionally causes problems 

troublesome /‘trablsom/ adjective causing a 
lot of problems, especially over a long period 
of time a troublesome knee injury 

trough /trof/ noun [C] 1 FARMING a long, nar- 
row container that animals eat or drink from 
2 formal a low point in a series of high and 
low points peaks and troughs 

troupe /tru:p/ noun [C] a group of singers, 
dancers, etc who perform together 


o«trousers /'trauzoz/ (also US pants) noun [plural] 


a piece of clothing that covers the legs and has 
a separate part for each leg a pair of trousers 
>See colour picture Clothes on pages Centre 8, 9 
‘trouser suit UK (US pant suit) noun [C] a 
woman's jacket and trousers made of the same 
material 
trout /travt/ noun [C, U] plural trout FOOD a type 
of river fish, or the meat from this fish 
truant /'tru:ont/ noun [C] 1 EDUCATION a child 
who stays away from school without permis- 
sion 2 play truant UK to stay away from 
school without permission etruancy /'tru:onsi/ 
U] when children are truants 


T 


agree/call/offer a truce è a fragile/uneasy 
truce è a truce between sb and sb è a truce 
with sb 


truce /tru:s/ noun [C] an agreement between 


trucker /'trako'/ noun [C] mainly US someone 
whose job is driving trucks 


trudge /trad3/ verb trudge along/through/up, etc 
to walk slowly with heavy steps, especially 
because you are tired We trudged back up the 
hill. 


INOT FALSE] based on facts 
and not imagined a true story |+ (that)] Is it true 
that Martin and Sue are getting married? 
SOpposite untrue 2See Common Learner Error at right 
2 [REAL] [always before noun] real a true friend 
o true love 3 come true If a dream or hope 
comes true, it really happens. 4 he true to sb/ 
sth to be loyal and sincere even in a difficult 
situation It’s important to be true to your prin- 
ciples. 5 ring true to seem to be the truth Some- 
thing about the story didn't ring true. 


truffle /'trafl/ noun [C] 1 FOOD a soft sweet that 
is made with chocolate 2 FOOD a fungus (= or- 
ganism like a plant) that you can eat, which 
grows under the ground 


truly /‘tru:li/ adverb 1 [NOT FALSE] used to empha- 
size that something is true in every way The 
project was truly a team effort. 2 VERY] used to 
emphasize a description of something It’s truly 
amazing to watch a baby being born. 3 [SINCERE 
used to emphasize that something is sincere 
or honest I truly believe that he is innocent. 


trump /tramp/ noun 1 [C] a card that has a 
higher value than other cards in some card 
games 2 come/turn up trumps UK to be suc- 
cessful, or provide something that is needed, 
especially when people do not expect you to 
He's really come up trumps with this latest 
book. 


‘trump card noun [C] an advantage that will 
help you succeed, especially one that other 
people do not know about 


trumpet /'trampit/ noun [C] MUSIC a metal 
musical instrument that you play by blowing 
into it and pressing buttons to make different 
notes etrumpeter noun [C] 


truncheon /'tranf?n/ UK (US nightstick) noun 
[C] a short stick that police officers carry to use 
as a weapon 


trundle /'trAndl/ verb trundle (sth) along/down/ 
up, etc to move slowly on wheels, or to push 
something slowly on wheels The bus trundled 
along the lane. 


trunk /trank/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY the thick stem 
of a tree that the branches grow from 2 [CAR 
US (UK boot) a closed space at the back of a 
car for storing things in See colour picture Car 
on page Centre 7 3 BIOLOGY the long nose of an 
elephant (= large, grey animal) 4 [CONTAINER] a 
large box with a lid that you store things in 5 
ANATOMY the main part of your body, not your 
head, legs, or arms 


‘trunk ,road noun [C] UK a main road across a 
country or area 


trunks /tragks/ noun [plural] 1 (also swimming 
trunks) a piece of clothing that boys and men 
wear when they swim 2 underwear worn by 


men See colour picture Clothes on page Centre 9 


o«trust'! /trast/ verb 1 [T] to believe that someone 
is good and honest and will not harm you My 
sister warned me not to trust him. Opposite 


two enemies to stop fighting for a period of 
time 

o«truck /trak/ (also UK lorry) noun [C] a large road 
vehicle for carrying goods from place to place 
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T 


otrust? /trast/ noun 1 


distrust, mistrust 2 trust sb to do sth to be sure 
that someone will do the right thing or what 
they should do / trust them to make the right 
decision. 3 trust sb with sb/sth to allow someone 
to look after someone or something because 
you believe they will be careful 7 wouldn't 
trust him with my car. 4 Trust sb (to do sth)! 
mainly UK informal used to say that it is typ- 
ical of someone to do something stupid Trust 
Chris to leave the tickets at home! 5 | trust (that) 
formal used to say that you hope something is 
true I trust that you had an enjoyable stay. 


have/show trust in sb e earn/gain/win sb's 
trust e betray sb's trust e trust between [two 
people] 


BELIEF] [U] the belief that 
you can trust someone or something a mar- 
riage based on love and trust o They showed a 
lot of trust in me right from the beginning. 
S Opposite distrust, mistrust 2 FINANCE, LAW [C, U] 
a legal arrangement that allows a person or 
organization to control someone else's money 


trustee /tras'ti:/ noun [C] LAW someone who 
has legal control over someone else's money 
Or possessions 


trusting /‘trastin/ adjective always believing 
that other people are good or honest and will 
not harm or deceive you 


trustworthy /‘trast,ws:0i/ adjective Someone 
who is trustworthy can be trusted. 


tell the truth e discover/find out/learn/un- 
cover the truth e the truth comes out/ 
emerges e the awful/honest/simple truth e 
the truth about sb/sth 


otruth /tru:0/ noun plural truths /tru:óz/ 1 the 


truth the real facts about a situation Do you 
think he was telling the truth? 0 I don’t think 
we'll ever know the truth about what really 
happened. 2 [BEING TRUE] [U] the quality of being 
true There may be some truth in their claim. 
3 [TRUE FACT] [C] a fact or idea that people accept 
is true moral/religious truths >Opposite untruth 


truthful /'tru:0fl/ adjective honest and not con- 
taining or telling any lies a truthful answer 
etruthfully adverb etruthfulness noun [U] 


o«try' /trai/ verb 1 [ATTEMPT] [I] to attempt to do 
something [+ to do sth] J tried to open the win- 
dow but couldn't. o Try not to drop anything 
this time. 2 [TEST] [T] to do, test, taste, etc some- 
thing to discover if it works or if you like it J 
tried that recipe you gave me last night. |+ doing 
sth] Why don't you try using a different sham- 
poo? 3 LAW [T] to examine facts in a court of 
law to decide if someone is guilty of a crime 
[often passive] He was tried for attempted 
murder. 
try sth on phrasal verb to put on a piece of 
clothing to discover if it fits you or if you like 
it Could I try this dress on, please? 
try sth out phrasal verb to use something to 
discover if it works or if you like it We're going 
to try out that new restaurant tonight. 


try? /trai/ noun 1 [C] an attempt to do something 
She suggested I should have a try. 2 give sth a 
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try to do something in order to find out if it 
works or if you like it 3 SPORT [C] when a team 
scores points in rugby (= game played with an 
oval ball) by putting the ball on the ground 
behind the other team's goal line 

trying /traun/ adjective annoying and difficult 
I've had a very trying day/time. 

trypsin /'tripsin/ noun [U] BIOLOGY an enzyme 
(= chemical substance produced by living 
cells) that breaks down proteins 


tsar UK (UK/US czar) /zaz/ noun [C] POLITICS 1 
a male Russian ruler before 1917 2 a powerful 
official who makes important decisions for the 
government about a particular activity 

T-shirt (also tee shirt) /'ti:[3:t/ noun [C] a piece 
of cotton clothing for the top part of the body 
with short sleeves and no collar See colour 
picture Clothes on page Centre 8 


tsp MEASURES written abbreviation for teaspoon- 
ful: the amount that can be held by a small 
spoon used for measuring food 


tsunami /tsu:'na:mi/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY an 
extremely large wave from the sea which 
causes a lot of damage to buildings, etc. on 
land and is often caused by an earthquake 
(= sudden movement of the Earth's surface) 
under the sea 


tub /tab/ noun [C] 1 [LARGE CONTAINER] a large, 
round container with a flat base and an open 
top Outside was a stone patio with tubs of flow- 
ering plants. 2 [FOOD CONTAINER] a small, plastic 
container with a lid, used for storing food a 
tub of ice cream/margarine 3 [BATH] US (UK 
bath) a large container that you fill with water 
and sit in to wash See colour picture The Bath- 
room on page Centre 3 


tuba /‘tju:bo/ noun [C] MUSIC a large, metal 
musical instrument that produces low notes, 
and is played by blowing into it 

tube /tju:b/ noun 1 PIPE] [C] a pipe made of glass, 
plastic, metal, etc, especially for liquids or 
gases to flow through 2 [CONTAINER] [C] a long, 
thin container for a soft substance, that you 
press to get the substance out a tube of tooth- 
paste 3 the Tube the system of railways under 
the ground in London I got the Tube to Oxford 
Circus. DSee also: test tube 


tuber /‘tju:ba'/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the round part 
of a plant such as a potato that grows under- 
ground and from which new plants can grow 


tuberculosis /tju:,bs:kja'lousis/ (abbreviation 
TB) noun [U] HEALTH a serious infectious dis- 
ease of the lungs 


tubing /'tju:bin/ noun [U] a long piece of metal, 
plastic, etc in the shape of a tube steel tubing 


tubular /'tju:bjolo'/ adjective in the shape of a 
tube 


tuck /tak/ verb 1 tuck sth into/behind/under, etc 
to push a loose piece of clothing or material 
somewhere to make it tidy Tuck your shirt in. 
2 tuck sth behind/under/in, etc to put something 
in a small place so that it is safe and cannot 
move I found an old letter tucked in the back 
of the book. 
tuck sth away phrasal verb to put something 
in a safe place Helen tucked the money away in 
her purse. 
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be tucked away phrasal verb to be in a place 
that is hidden, or in a place that few people go 
to He lives in a cottage tucked away in the 
Suffolk countryside. 

tuck in/tuck into sth phrasal verb UK informal 
to start eating something, especially with en- 
thusiasm / was just about to tuck into a huge 
bowl of pasta. 

tuck sb in/up phrasal verb to make someone, 
especially a child, comfortable in bed by put- 
ting the covers around them 


o«Tuesday /'tjuzzdei/ (written abbreviation Tue, 
Tues) noun [C, U] the day of the week after Mon- 
day and before Wednesday 


tuft /taft/ noun [C] a small group of hairs, grass, 
etc 


tug! /tag/ verb [T] tugging, past tugged to pull 
something suddenly and strongly Tom tugged 
at his mother’s arm. 


tug? /tag/ noun |C] 1 [PULL] a sudden, strong pull 
on something 2 [BOAT] (also tugboat /'tagbout/) 
a boat used for pulling larger ships 


get/be given/offer/receive tuition e expert 
tuition e  individual/one-to-one/private 
tuition e tuition in sth 


tuition /tju'j»n/ noun [U] 1 EDUCATION the 
teaching of one person or of a small group of 
people French tuition 2 EDUCATION mainly US 
money that you pay for being taught, espe- 
cially at college or university 

tulip /tju:ip/ noun [C] a brightly coloured 
spring flower in the shape of a cup 

tumble /'tambl/ verb [I] 1 [FALL] to suddenly fall 
He tumbled down the stairs. 2 BECOME LOWER] If 
the price or value of something tumbles, it 
suddenly becomes lower. Share prices tumbled 
by 20%. etumble noun [C] 

tumble ‘dryer UK (US dryer) noun [C] a ma- 
chine that dries clothes 

tumbler /'tamblæ/ noun [C] a glass that you 


drink out of, that has straight sides and no 
handle 


tummy /'tami/ noun [C] informal stomach 


tumour UK (US tumor) /'tjuzmo/ noun [C] 
HEALTH a group of cells in someone's body 
which are not growing normally 


tumultuous /tju:'maltjuos/ adjective full of 
noise and excitement tumultuous applause 
oa tumultuous reception/welcome 


tuna /'tju:no/ noun |C, U] plural tuna FOOD a 
large sea fish, or the meat from this fish 


needs The government is not in tune with the 
voters. 


tune? /tju:n/ verb [T] 1 MUSIC to make slight 
changes to a musical instrument so that it 
plays the right notes 2 to make changes to a 
television or radio so that it receives pro- 
grammes from a particular company Stay 
tuned for (- continue watching or listening 
for) more details. o The radio is tuned to 
Radio 5. 
tune in phrasal verb to watch or listen to a 
particular television or radio programme 
Be sure to tune in to next week's show. 
tune (sth) up phrasal verb MUSIC to make 
slight changes to a musical instrument before 
you play it so that it produces the right notes 
The orchestra were tuning up. 


tunic /'tju:nik/ noun [C] a loose piece of clothing 
that covers the top part of your body 


tunnel /'t4nl/ noun [C] a long passage under 
the ground or through a mountain The train 
went into the tunnel. SSee also: light! at the end of 
the tunnel 


tunnel? /t4nl/ verb |I, T] UK tunnelling, past 
tunnelled, US tunneling, past tunneled to dig a 
tunnel 


turban /'ts:bon/ noun [C] a long piece of cloth 
that men from some religions fold around 
their heads 


turbine /‘ts:bam/ noun [C] PHYSICS a large ma- 
chine that produces power by using gas, 
steam, etc to turn a wheel See picture at hydro- 
electric power station DSee picture at wind turbine 


turbulent /'ts:bjolont/ adjective 1 [SITUATION 
TIME| A turbulent situation, time, etc is one in 
which there are a lot of sudden changes, ar- 
guments, or violence. a turbulent relation- 
ship 2 |NR/WATER| Turbulent air or water moves 
very strongly and suddenly. eturbulence 
/'ta:bjalons/ noun [U] 

turf? /ts:f/ noun [U] short, thick grass and the 
soil it is growing in 

turf? /ts:f/ verb 
turf sb out phrasal verb UK informal to make 
someone leave 

turgor /‘ts:ga'/ noun |U] BIOLOGY the normal 
state of how hard a cell is, caused by its con- 
tents pressing against the cell wall 

turkey /'ts:ki/ noun [C, U] FOOD a bird that 


looks like a large chicken, or the meat of this 
bird 


‘be in/be thrown into turmoil e a state of 
turmoil e emotional/political turmoil e the 
turmoil of (doing) sth 


um/play/sing/whistle a tune e a catchy 
tune 


tune’ /tju:n/ noun 1 MUSIC [C] a series of mu- 


sical notes that are pleasant to listen to He wasoturrn’ /ta:n/ verb 1 


humming a tune as he dried the dishes. 2 in 
tune MUSIC singing or playing the right notes 
3 out of tune MUSIC singing or playing the 
wrong notes The piano is out of tune. 4 change 
your tune to suddenly change your opinion 
about something 5 be in tune with sb to be 
able to understand what someone wants or 


turmoil /'t3:moil/ noun [U no plural] a situation 
in which there is a lot of trouble, confusion, 
or noise The whole region is in turmoil. 


MOVE YOUR BODY] [I] to move 
your body so that you are facing a different 
direction Ricky turned and saw Sue standing 
in the doorway. 2 [CHANGE DIRECTION] [I, T] to 
change direction when you are moving, or to 
make a car do this Turn left at the traffic 
lights. 3 [CHANGE POSITION] [T] to move something 
round so that it faces a different direction Ella 
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turned the cup to hide the crack in it. 4 [GO 
ROUND] [I, T] to move around a central point in 
a circle, or to make something do this Turn 
the steering wheel as quickly as you can. 5 turn 
blue/cold/sour, etc to become blue, cold, etc The 
sky turned black and it started to rain. 6 turn 
16/21, etc to become a particular age He turned 
18 last May. 7 turn a page to move a page ina 
book or magazine in order to see the next one 
See also: turn your back? on sb/sth, turn/put the clock’ 
back, turn a blind eye’ (to sth), turn over a new leaf’, 
turn your nose! up at sth, turn the tables (table!) on sb, 
come/turn up trumps (trump), turn sth upside down’ 
turn sb away phrasal verb to not allow some- 
one to enter a place By 10 o’clock the club was 
already full and they were turning people 
away. 

turn (sb) back phrasal verb to return in the 
direction you have come from, or to make 
someone do this They had to turn back because 
of the bad weather. 

turn sb/sth down phrasal verb to refuse an 
offer or request They did offer me the job, 
but I turned it down. 

turn sth down phrasal verb to reduce the level 
of sound or heat that a machine produces 
Could you turn the radio down, please? 

turn (sb/sth) into sb/sth phrasal verb to change 
and become someone or something different, 
or to make someone or something do this 
There are plans to turn his latest book into a 
film. 

turn off (sth) phrasal verb to leave the road 
you are driving along and drive on a different 
road 

turn sth off phrasal verb to move the switch 
on a machine, light, etc so that it stops work- 
ing, or to stop the supply of water, electricity, 
etc How do you turn the computer off? >See 
colour picture Phrasal Verbs on page Centre 16 

turn sth on phrasal verb to move the switch 
on a machine, light, etc so that it starts work- 
ing, or to start the supply of water, electricity, 
etc Ben turned the TV on. >See colour picture 
Phrasal Verbs on page Centre 16 

turn out phrasal verb 1 [RESULT] to happen in a 
particular way, or to have a particular result 
The bomb warning turned out to be a false 
alarm. |+ (that)) 7 got talking to her and it 
turned out that we'd been to the same school. 
2 [GO TO] If people turn out for an event, they 
go to be there or watch. Over 800 people turned 
out for the protest. 

turn sth out phrasal verb 1 [PRODUCE] to produce 
something The factory turns out more than 600 
vehicles a month. 2 [LIGHT] to move the switch 
on a light so that it stops working 

turn (sth) over phrasal verb UK to change toa 
different television station Are you watching 
this or can I turn over? 

turn to sb phrasal verb to ask someone for 
help or advice Eventually she turned to her 
aunt for help. 

turn to sth phrasal verb 1 [PAGE] to find a page 
in a book Turn to page 105. 2 [SOMETHING BAD] to 
start to do something bad, especially because 
you are unhappy She turned to drugs after the 
break-up of her marriage. 
turn up phrasal verb 1 [ARRIVE] informal to ar- 
rive Fred turned up late again. 2 [APPEAR] If 
something that you have been looking for 
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turns up, you find it. 

turn sth up phrasal verb to increase the level 
of sound or heat that a machine produces I’m 
cold, could you turn the heating up please? 


turn? /ts:n/ noun 1 [C] the time when you 
can or must do something, usually before or 
after someone else [+ to do sth] It’s your turn 
to feed the rabbit - I did it yesterday. o You'll 
have to be patient and wait your turn. 2 take 
turns (also UK take it in turns) If two or more 
people take turns, one person does something, 
then another person does something, etc. [+ 
doing sth] TAey all took turns carrying the suit- 
case. [+ to do sth] The children took it in turns 
to hold the baby. 3 in turn one after another He 
spoke to the three boys in turn. 4 [CHANGE DIREC- 
TION] [C] a change in the direction in which you 
are moving or facing a right/left turn 5 [BEND 
[C] a bend or corner in a road, river, etc Take 
the next turn on the right. 6 turn of events the 
way in which a situation develops, especially 
a sudden or unexpected change 7 take a turn 
for the better/worse to become better or worse 
suddenly 8 do sb a good turn to do something 
to help someone 9 the turn of the century the 
start of a new century See also: U-turn 


turnaround /'ts:noraund/ noun [C] when a bad 
situation changes into a good one 


turning /'tsinin/ noun [C] UK a corner where 
one road meets another Take the second turn- 
ing on the left. 


mark/prove/reach a turning point e the 
turning point came e be at a turning point e 
the turning point in/of sth e the turning point 
for sb e a crucial/important/major/real 
turning point 


‘turning point noun [C] a time when an im- 
portant change begins to happen Tis event 
marked a turning point in the country's 
history. 


turnip /'ts:nip/ noun |C, U] FOOD a large, round, 
pale yellow vegetable that grows under the 
ground 


turn-off /‘tsinvf/ noun 1 [PLACE] [C] a place 
where you can leave a main road to go onto 
another road 2 [DISLIKE] [no plural] informal some- 
thing which you dislike or which makes you 
feel less interested, especially sexually Greasy 
hair is a real turn-off. 


turnout /'ts:naut/ noun [C] the number of peo- 
ple at an event, such as a meeting or election 
[usually singular] They blamed the low turnout 
on the bad weather. 


turnover /'ts:n,a0ve'/ noun 1 FINANCE [no plural] 
how much money a business earns in a period 
of time 2 [U, no plural] the rate at which work- 
ers leave an organization and new workers 
join it a high turnover of staff 


‘turn signal US (UK indicator) noun [C] a light 
that flashes on a vehicle to show that the 
driver intends to turn right or left See colour 
picture Car on page Centre 7 


turnstile /'s:nstail/ noun [C] a gate that only 
allows one person to go through it at a time 
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turpentine /'t3:pntam/ (also UK turps /ts:ps/) 
noun [U] DT a clear liquid that has a strong 
smell and is used for removing paint 


turquoise /'ts:kwoiz/ noun [U] a blue-green 
colour eturquoise adjective 

turret /'tarit/ noun [C] a small tower that is part 
of a building 


turtle /'ts:tl/ noun [C] an animal with four legs 
and a hard shell that lives mainly in water 


turtleneck /‘ts:tInck/ US (UK polo neck) noun 
[C] a piece of clothing that covers the top part 
of the body and has a tube-like part covering 
the neck a turtleneck sweater 


tusk /task/ noun [C] BIOLOGY one of the two long, 
pointed teeth that come out of the mouth of 
some animals 


tussle /‘tasl/ noun [|C] a fight or argument, 
especially between two people who want the 
same thing 


tut /tat/ (also tut-tut) exclamation a sound you 
make when you do not approve of something 


tutor /'tju:ta'/ noun [C] 1 EDUCATION someone 
who teaches one person or a very small group 
of people a private tutor 2 EDUCATION UK a uni- 
versity teacher who is responsible for a small 
group of students etutor verb [T] 

tutorial /tju:to:iol/ noun [C] 1 EDUCATION a 
class in which a small group of students talks 
about a subject with their tutor, especially at 
a British university 2 EDUCATION a set of in- 
structions and exercises that teaches you how 

o use a computer program 

tux /taks/ noun [C] US short for tuxedo 

tuxedo /t4k'si:doo/ US (UK dinner jacket) noun 

C] a black or white jacket that a man wears 

on a very formal occasion 

oTV (also tv) /,ti:'vi:/ noun [C, U] abbreviation for 

elevision What's on TV tonight? o We could 

stay in and watch TV. 2See colour picture The 

Living Room on page Centre 4 

twang /twen/ noun [C] the sound that is made 

by pulling a tight string or wire etwang verb 

l, TJ 

tweak /twi:k/ verb [T] 1 [CHANGE] to change some- 

hing slightly to try to improve it 2 PULL] to pull 
or twist something quickly and suddenly Dad 
sat there tweaking his beard. etweak noun [C] 

tweed /twi:d/ noun [U] a thick, rough cloth 
made of wool 


tweezers /'twi:zoz/ noun [plural] a small tool 
with two narrow pieces of metal joined at one 
end, used for picking up or pulling out very 
small things 

twelfth’ /twelf0/ 12th written as a word 


twelfth? /twelf0/ noun [C] one of twelve equal 
parts of something; 1/12 


o«twelve /twelv/ the number 12 


o«twenty /'twenti/ 1 the number 20 2 the twen- 
ties the years from 1920 to 1929 3 be in your 
twenties to be aged between 20 and 29 etwen- 
tieth 20th written as a word 


o twice /twais/ adverb two times I’ve been there 


twice. o I have to take the tablets twice a day. 


twiddle /'twidl/ verb |l, T] to move your fingers 
around, or turn something around many 


twisted 


times, especially because you are bored Karen 
just sat there twiddling with her hair. 


twig /twig/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a small, thin 
branch on a tree 


twilight /'twailait/ noun [U] the time just be- 
fore it becomes completely dark in the evening 


‘twilight zone noun [C] a state where things 
are strange and not clear He is hovering in a 
twilight zone between life and death. 


a set of twins e sb's twin brother/sister e 
identical twins 


twin’ /twin/ noun [C] SOCIETY one of two chil- 
dren who are born to the same mother at the 
same time 2See also: identical twin 


twin? /twin/ adjective [always before noun] used 
to describe two similar things that are a pair 
twin beds 


twin? /twin/ verb UK be twinned with sth If a 
town in one country is twinned with a town 
in another country, the two towns have a 
special relationship. Leeds in England is 
twinned with Dortmund in Germany. 


twinge /twind3/ noun [C] 1 a sudden, slight 
emotion a twinge of guilt 2 HEALTH a sudden, 
slight pain 


twinkle /'twipkl/ verb |I] 1 [cnt] If light twin- 
kles, it shines and seems to be quickly flashing 
on and off. The lights of the town twinkled in 
the distance. 2 [EYES] If someone's eyes twinkle, 
they look bright and happy. etwinkle noun [C] 


twirl /tw2:l/ verb 
around quickly, or 
etwirl noun [C] 


twist! /twist/ verb 1 [TURN] [T] to turn something 
using your hand She sat there nervously twist- 
ing the ring around on her finger. 2 [BEND] [T] to 
bend and turn something many times and 
change its shape The wheels of the bike had 
been twisted in the accident. 3 [TURN YOUR BODY 
[I, T] to turn part of your body to face a differ- 
ent direction She twisted her head so she could 
see what was happening. 4 [CHANGE DIRECTION] [I 
If a road, river, etc twists, it has a lot of bends 
in it. The path twisted and turned up the side 
of the mountain. 5 HEALTH [T] If you twist a part 
of your body, such as your knee, you injure it 
by turning it suddenly. 6 [CHANGE MEANING] [T] to 
unfairly change the meaning of something 
that someone has said Journalists had twisted 
his remarks. SSee also: twist sb's arm' 


twist? /twist/ noun [C] 1 [UNEXPECTED CHANGE] a 
sudden change in a story or situation that you 
do not expect The story has an unusual twist 
at the end. 2 [MOVEMENT] when you twist some- 
thing 3 PART] a part of something that is twisted 
There's a twist in the wire. 4 [SHAPE] a shape that 
is made by twisting something Finally, add a 
twist of lemon for decoration. 5 [RVER/ROAD| a 
bend in a river, road, etc 


twisted /'twistid/ adjective 1 
that is twisted is bent a lot of times and does 
not have its usual shape. 2 [STRANGE] strange 
and slightly unpleasant or cruel He'd become 
bitter and twisted. 


|, T] to turn around and 
o make something do this 


SHAPE] Something 
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twister 


twister /'twisto'/ noun [C] US another word for 
tornado (= an extremely strong and dangerous 
wind that blows in a circle) DSee also: tongue 
twister 


twit /twit/ noun |C] informal a silly person 


twitch /twitf/ verb [I] HEALTH If a part of your 
body twitches, it suddenly makes a slight 
movement in a way that you cannot control. 
His face twitched nervously. etwitch noun [C] 


twitter /'twito/ verb |l] If a bird twitters, it 
makes a series of short, high sounds. 


otwo /tu:/ 1 the number 2 2 in two into two 


pieces She broke the chocolate in two. 3 put 
two and two together to guess the truth from 
details that you notice about a situation She 
didn't tell me she was pregnant - I just put two 
and two together. See also: the lesser of two evils, 
be in two minds (mind), stand on your own two feet 
(foot') 


two-dimensional / tu:dai'mentf-n*l/ adjective 
describes a shape which is flat 


two-time / tu:'taim/ verb [T] informal If some- 
one two-times their partner, they secretly 
have a romantic relationship with someone 
else. 


two-way /'tu:wei/ adjective moving, or allow- 
ing something to move or work in two 
directions a two-way street 


tycoon /tar'ku:n/ noun [C] someone who is very 
successful and powerful in business and has a 
lot of money a media tycoon o a property/ 
shipping tycoon 

tying /'tau/ present participle of tie 

Tylenol /'tailonpl/ noun |C, U] trademark HEALTH 
a common drug used to reduce pain and fever 


of this type e all types of sth e different/ 
various types 


o«type' /tarp/ noun [C] 1 [SIMILAR QUALITIES] a person 
or thing that is part of a group of people or 
things that have similar qualities, or a group 
of people or things that have similar qualities 
They sell over 20 different types of cheese. o Ill- 
nesses of this type are very common in chil- 
dren. 2 [PERSON] someone who has particular 
qualities or interests He's the outdoor type 
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(= enjoys being outside) 3 not be sb's type 
informal to not be the type of person that 
someone thinks is attractive I like Bertrand 
but he's not really my type. DSee also: blood type 


type? /taip/ verb |I, T] to write something using 
a keyboard etyping noun [U] 


typeface /'taipfeis/ noun [C] a set of letters and 
symbols that are printed in a particular design 


typewriter /'aiprait2/ noun [C] a machine 
with keys that you press to produce letters and 
numbers on paper etypewritten /'tarp,rit?n/ 
adjective printed using a typewriter a type- 
written letter 


typhoid /'taifoid/ noun [U] HEALTH a serious in- 
fectious disease that is caused by dirty water 
or food 


typhoon /tarfu:n/ noun [C] a violent storm 
with very strong winds 


o«typical /'trprk*l/ adjective having all the quali- 


ties you expect a particular person, object, 
place, etc to have typical German food o This 
style of painting is typical of Monet. 


typically /'tıpık-li/ adverb 1 [TYPICAL] used for 
saying that something is typical of a person, 
thing, place, etc behaviour that is typically 
English 2 [SITUATION] used for saying what usu- 
ally happens Schools in the area typically start 
at 8.30. 


typify /'tipifar/ verb [T] to be a typical example 
or quality of something Emma's opinions 
typify the attitude of many young people. 


typist /'taipist/ noun [C] old-fashioned someone 
who types (= writes using a machine) 


typography /tar'ppgrofi/ noun [U] DT the style 
and size of the letters in a piece of printing 


tyranny /‘treni/ noun [U] POLITICS when a 
leader or government has too much power and 
uses that power in a cruel and unfair way 
etyrannical § /ti'renik°l/ adjective using or 
involving tyranny 

tyrant /‘tararant/ noun [C] someone who has to- 
tal power and uses it in a cruel and unfair way 

tyre UK (US tire) /tata'/ noun [C] a thick, round 
piece of rubber filled with air, that fits around 


a wheel It’s got a flat tyre (= tyre with no air 
in it). DSee colour picture Car on page Centre 7 
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unaccompanied 


U, u /ju:/ the twenty-first letter of the alphabet 


uber- /u:bo-/ prefix humorous used before 
nouns to mean ‘extreme’ or ‘extremely good or 
successful’ uber-billionaire 


ubiquitous /ju:'bikwitas/ adjective formal 
seeming to be in all places the ubiquitous se- 
curity cameras 


U-boat /'ju:baut/ noun [C] a German submarine 
(= boat that travels under water), used espe- 
cially in World Wars I and II 


udder /'adəæ/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the part of a 
female cow, goat, etc that hangs under its body 
and produces milk 


UFO /,ju:ef'oo/ noun |C] abbreviation for uni- 
dentified flying object: something strange that 
you see in the sky that could be from another 
part of the universe 


ugh /ag/ exclamation used to show that you 
think something is very unpleasant Ugh! 
What a smell! 


ugly /'agli/ adjective 1 [NOT ATTRACTIVE] unpleasant 
to look at an ugly city 2 [SITUATION] An ugly sit- 
uation is very unpleasant, usually because it 
involves violence. There were ugly scenes out- 
side the stadium. eugliness noun [U] See also: 
raise/rear its ugly head’ 


uh US (UK er) /»/ exclamation something that 
you say when you are thinking what to say 
next It’s not too far - it's about, uh, five miles 
from here. 


UK / ju:'ke1/ noun abbreviation for United King- 
dom 


ulcer /'Als»'/ noun [C] HEALTH a painful, infected 
area on your skin or inside your body a 
mouth/stomach ulcer 


ulna /'AlIno/ noun [C] ANATOMY the longer of the 
two long thin bones in the lower half of the 
arm, between the wrist and the elbow Com- 
pare radius, [BONE] 


ulterior /Al'trorio'/ adjective ulterior motive/pur- 
pose, etc a secret purpose or reason for doing 
something 


ultimate? /'Altmmot/ adjective [always before 
noun] 1 [BEsT] better, worse, or greater than all 
similar things Climbing Mount Everest is the 
ultimate challenge. o the ultimate insult 2 [FINAL 
final or most important the ultimate aim/ 
solution 


ultimate? /'Altimot/ noun the ultimate in sth the 
best or greatest example of something It 
describes the hotel as ‘the ultimate in luxury’. 


ultimately /'Altimotli/ adverb 1 FINALLY] finally, 
after a series of things have happened a dis- 
ease that ultimately killed him 2 |MOST IMPOR- 
TANT| used to emphasize the most important 
fact in a situation Ultimately, he'll have to 
decide. 


deliver/give sb /issue an ultimatum e an 
ultimatum demands sth e an ultimatum 
from/to sb 


ultimatum / Alti'meitom/ noun [C] when some- 
one says they will do something that will af- 
fect you badly if you do not do what they want 
The children were given an ultimatum - finish 
their work quietly or stay behind after class. 


ultra- /Altro-/ prefix extremely ultra-modern 
architecture o ultra-careful 


ultrasonic /,altra'sonik/ adjective PHYSICS in- 
volving ultrasound 


ultrasound /‘altrasaund/ noun 41 HEALTH, 
PHYSICS [U] very high sound waves, especially 
those that are used in medical examinations 
to produce an image of something inside your 
body an ultrasound scan 2 HEALTH [C] a med- 
ical examination which produces an image of 
something that is inside the body, especially a 
baby, using sound waves An ultrasound re- 
vealed a perfectly healthy baby. 


ultraviolet / altra'varalat/ adjective PHYSICS 
Ultraviolet light makes your skin become 
darker. 


umbilical cord /Am'biliklko:d/ noun [C] ANAT- 
OMY, BIOLOGY the tube that connects a baby to 
its mother before it is born 2See picture at foetus 


umbrella /Am'brelo/ noun [C] 1 a thing that you 
hold above your head to keep yourself dry 
when it is raining 2 umbrella group/organiza- 
tion, etc a large organization that is made of 
many smaller organizations 


umpire /'Ampars/ noun [C] SPORT someone 
whose job is to watch a sports game and make 
sure that the players obey the rules a tennis/ 
cricket umpire eumpire verb |I, T] 


umpteen /am'tin/ quantifier informal very 
many I’ve been there umpteen times and I still 
can't remember the way. eumpteenth 7 drank 
my umpteenth cup of coffee. 


un- /an-/ prefix not or the opposite of unhappy 
o unfair o to unfasten 

the UN / ju:'en/ noun POLITICS abbreviation for 
the United Nations: an international organi- 
zation that tries to solve world problems in a 
peaceful way 


ounable /An'eibl/ adjective be unable to do sth to 


not be able to do something Some days he is 
unable to get out of bed. 


unabridged / ano'brid3d/ adjective LITERATURE 
An unabridged book, play, etc is in its original 
form and has not been made shorter. 


find sth unacceptable e completely/totally/ 
wholly unacceptable e unacceptable to sb 


unacceptable / anoak'septabl/ adjective too bad 
to be allowed to continue The water contains 
unacceptable levels of pollution. o I find that 
sort of behaviour completely unacceptable. 
eunacceptably adverb 


unaccompanied /,ano'kamponid/ adjective 
not having anyone with you when you go 
somewhere Unaccompanied children are not 
allowed in the museum. 
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unaccountable 


unaccountable = /,ano'kauntabl/ adjective 
1 [SURPRISING] impossible to explain For some un- 
accountable reason, I’ve got three copies of the 
same book. 2 [PERSON] not having to give reasons 
for your actions or decisions eunaccountably 
adverb 


unadulterated = / ano'dalt*reitid/ adjective 
1 [COMPLETE] complete I’ve never heard such un- 
adulterated nonsense in all my life! 2 [PURE] pure 
and with nothing extra added People using 
drugs can never be sure that they're using un- 
adulterated substances. 


unadventurous /,anod'ventf*res/ adjective 
not willing to take risks or try something new 


unaffected / 4no'fektid/ adjective not changed 
by something Smaller colleges will be un- 
affected by the new regulations. 


unaided /an'eidid/ adjective, adverb without 
help He’s now well enough to walk unaided. 


unanimous /ju:'nznimos/ adjective agreed by 
everyone The jury was unanimous in finding 
him guilty. eunanimity /,ju:na'nimati/ noun [U] 
when everyone agrees about something eunan- 
imously adverb The members unanimously 
agreed to the proposal. 


unannounced / ana'naunst/ adjective, adverb 
without telling anyone first an unannounced 
visit 

unappealing / ano'pi:lin/ adjective not attrac- 
tive or enjoyable Five hours on a train with 
Mike is a fairly unappealing prospect. o an 
unappealing character 


unarmed /an'a:md/ adjective not carrying a 
weapon 


unashamedly / ,ano'feimidli/ adverb in a way 
that shows you are not embarrassed or wor- 
ried about what other people think of you 
Galliano is unashamedly romantic. 


unassuming / ano'sju:min/ adjective not want- 
ing to be noticed a shy, unassuming man 


unattached / ano'tetJt/ adjective not married 
or having a romantic relationship 


unattended / ano'tendid/ adjective not being 
watched or looked after Passengers should not 
leave bags unattended. 


unattractive /,ano'trektiv/ adjective 1 [NOT 
BEAUTIFUL] not beautiful or nice to look at I felt 
old and unattractive. 2 [NOT INTERESTING] not in- 
teresting or useful an unattractive proposition 


unauthorized (also UK -ised) /an's:0°raizd/ 
adjective done without official permission an 
unauthorized use of company money 


unavailable / ano'veilobl/ adjective 1 [CANNOT 
DO SOMETHING] not able to talk to someone or 
meet them, especially because you are doing 
other things The manager was unavailable 
for comment. 2 [CANNOT GET] impossible to buy 
or get The book is unavailable in Britain. 


unavoidable / ano'voidebl/ adjective imposs- 
ible to avoid or prevent an unavoidable delay 


blissfully/completely/seemingly/totally 
unaware e unaware of sth 
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unaware /,no'weo/ adjective [never before 
noun] not knowing about something He seems 
totally unaware of the problem. 


unawares /,4no'weoz/ adverb catchitake sb un- 
awares If something catches or takes you un- 
awares, it happens when you do not expect it 
to. The rain caught me unawares and 1 didn't 
have my umbrella. 


unbalanced /An'belonst/ adjective 1 HEALTH 
slightly mentally ill 2 [NOT FAIR] false and not 
fair He gave an unbalanced view of the situa- 
tion. 


unbearable /4n'beorobl/ adjective too painful 
or unpleasant for you to continue to experi- 
ence The heat was almost unbearable. eun- 
bearably adverb 


unbeatable /4n'bi:tobl/ adjective much better 
than everyone or everything else We aim to 
sell the best products at unbeatable prices. 


unbeaten /an'bi:t^n/ adjective SPORT in sports, 
having won every game Manchester United 
remain unbeaten this season. 


unbelievable /,anbr'li:vabl/ adjective 1 [EX 
TREME] extremely bad or good and making you 
feel surprised It’s unbelievable how lucky she's 
been. 2 |NOT LIKELY] not probable and difficult to 
believe eunbelievably adverb 


unborn /an'bo:n/ adjective not yet born the 
unborn child 


unbreakable /,4n'breikobl/ adjective imposs- 
ible to break unbreakable glass/plastic 


unbridled /an'braidld/ adjective An unbridled 
feeling is one that you do not try to hide or 
control. unbridled enthusiasm/passion 


unbroken /4n'brovk»n/ adjective continuous 
and with no pauses unbroken sunshine 


unbutton /an'baten/ verb [T] to open the but- 
tons on a piece of clothing He unbuttoned his 
jacket. 


uncalled for /an'ko:ldfor/ adjective If an ac- 
tion or remark is uncalled for, it is unfair or 
unkind. That was uncalled for, Tess - apologize 
to your brother. 


uncanny /an'keni/ adjective strange and im- 
possible to explain an uncanny resemblance 
euncannily adverb 


uncaring /An'keorrp/ adjective without sympa- 
thy for people with problems victims of an 
uncaring society 


uncertain /an'ss:ten/ adjective 1 [SOMEONE] not 
sure or not able to decide about something 
Bridie was uncertain about meeting him. 
2 [SITUATION] not known, or not completely 


certain The museum faces an uncertain 
future. euncertainly adverb euncertainty noun 
(C, U] 


face uncertainty e the uncertainty surround- 
ing sth e uncertainty about/as to/over sth e 
continuing/great/growing uncertainty e 
the uncertainty of sth 


uncertainty /an'ss:tenti/ noun [C, U] when 
something is uncertain Life is full of uncer- 
tainties. 
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unchanged /an't feindad/ adjective staying the 
same The area has remained virtually un- 
changed in fifty years. 


uncharacteristic /,Ankzroktor'istik/ adjective 
not typical euncharacteristically adverb 


unchecked /an'tfekt/ adjective If something 
bad continues unchecked, it is not stopped. 


ouncle /'agkl/ noun [C] SOCIETY the brother of 
your mother or father, or the husband of your 
aunt 


unclean /4n'kli:in/ adjective RELIGION morally 
bad, as described by the rules of a religion 


unclear /an'klia'/ adjective 1 [DIFFICULT TO UNDER- 
STAND] not easy to understand The situation at 
the moment is unclear. |+ question word] It’s un- 
clear what actually happened that night. 2 NOT 
SURE] If you are unclear about something, you 
do not understand it exactly. I’m unclear 
about exactly who's doing what. 


uncomfortable ^ /4n'kamftobl/ adjective 
1 [PHYSICAL] not feeling comfortable and pleas- 
ant, or not making you feel comfortable and 
pleasant These shoes are really uncomfortable. 
2 [SITUATION] slightly embarrassed, or making 
you feel slightly embarrassed an uncomfort- 
able silence euncomfortably adverb 


uncommon /an'komon/ adjective unusual [+ 
for + to do sth] It’s not uncommon for people to 
become ill (= they often become ill) when they 
travel. euncommonly adverb 


uncompromising /4n'kompromaizim/ adjec- 
tive determined not to change your ideas or 
decisions an uncompromising attitude 


unconcerned / nkon'ss:nd/ adjective not wor- 
ried by something The baby seemed uncon- 
cerned by all the noise. 


unconditional /,Ankon'drf?n*l/ adjective done 
or given without any limits and without ask- 
ing for anything for yourself unconditional 
love eunconditionally adverb 


unconfirmed / ankon'fs:md/ adjective An un- 
confirmed report or story may not be true 
because there is no proof yet. 


unconnected / Anko'nektid/ adjective If two or 
more things are unconnected, there is no con- 
nection between them. The stomach ailment 
was unconnected with his cancer. 


unconscious!  /an'konfos/ adjective 1 
HEALTH in a state as though you are sleeping, 
for example because you have been hit on the 
head She was knocked unconscious. 2 An un- 
conscious thought or feeling is one that you 
do not know you have. an unconscious fear 
eunconsciousness noun [U] 


unconscious? /an'konfos/ noun [no plural] the 
part of your mind that contains feelings and 
thoughts that you do not know about, and that 
influences the way you behave 

unconsciously /4n'konfosli/ adverb If you do 
something unconsciously, you do it without 
knowing that you are doing it. 

unconstitutional /4nk»nsti'tju:f»ml/ adjec- 
tive LAW not allowed by the rules of an organ- 
ization or political system 

uncontrollable /,4nkon'troolobl/ adjective un- 
able to be controlled uncontrollable anger o an 
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o»under? 


under 


uncontrollable desire to cry euncontrollably 
adverb 


unconventional /,nkon'ven[f»ml/ adjective 
SOCIETY doing things in a way that is different 
from most people an unconventional lifestyle 


unconvincing /,anken'vintsin/ adjective not 
seeming true or real 


uncool /an'ku:l/ adjective embarrassing and 
not stylish or fashionable 


uncountable noun /an,kauntab'l'naun/ (also 
uncount noun) noun [C] LANGUAGE a noun which 
does not have a plural form and cannot be 
used with ‘a’ or ‘one’. For example ‘music’ and 
‘furniture’ are uncountable nouns. SSee Extra 
help page Countable and uncountable nouns on 
page Centre 30. 


uncouth /an'ku:0/ adjective behaving in a 
rude, unpleasant way 


uncover evidence/ a plot/ a secret/the 
truth e an investigation uncovers sth 


uncover /an'kavo'/ verb [T] 1 [DISCOVER] to dis- 
cover something that had been secret or hid- 
den The inspectors uncovered evidence of 
corruption. 2 [REMOVE COVER| to remove a cover 
from something 


undaunted /4n'do:ntid/ adjective not fright- 
ened to do something that is difficult or dan- 
gerous Keiko spoke, undaunted by the crowd. 


undecided / andi'saidid/ adjective If you are 
undecided about something, you have not 
made a decision yet. 


undefeated / andi'fi:tid/ adjective SPORT in 
sports, having won every game Both teams re- 
main undefeated in the final weeks of the sea- 
son. 


undelete /andr'li:t/ verb [T] COMPUTING to make 
something that has been deleted (= removed 
from a computer's memory) able to be seen 
again 

undeniable /,ndrnarobl/ adjective certainly 
true an undeniable fact eundeniably adverb 


/'andæ/ preposition 1 [BELOW] below 
something She pushed her bag under the table. 
o The children were sitting under a tree. 2 |BE- 
LOW THE SURFACE] below the surface of something 
He could only keep his head under the water for 
a few seconds. 3 |LESS THAN] less than a number, 
amount, or age You can buy the whole system 
for just under $2000. o We don’t serve alcohol to 
anyone under 18. 4 [CONTROLLED BY] controlled or 
governed by a particular person, organization, 
etc a country under military rule o The restau- 
rant is under new management. 5 [RULE/LAW| ac- 
cording to a rule, law, etc Under the new law, 
all new buildings must be approved by the local 
government. 6 |N A PARTICULAR STATE] in a partic- 
ular state or condition The President is under 
pressure to resign. 7 |N PROGRESS] used to say 
that something is happening at the moment 
but is not finished A new 16-screen cinema 
is under construction. © Several different 
plans are under discussion. 8 |NAME| using 
a particular name, especially one that is 
not your usual name He also wrote several 
detective novels under the name, Edgar Sandys. 
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9 [PLACE IN LIST| used to say which part of a list, 
book, library, etc you should look in to find 
something Books about health problems are 
under ‘Medicine’. 


under- /ando-/ prefix 1 not enough under- 
cooked potatoes 2 below underwear o an un- 
derpass 


under? /'Ando'/ adverb 1 [BELOW THE SURFACE] be- 
low the surface of something The child was 
swimming and suddenly started to go under. 
2 [LESS THAN] less than a particular number, 
amount, or age I want a computer that is £2000 
or under. 


under-age /,4ndor'eid5/ adjective LAW younger 
than the legal age when you are allowed to do 
something under-age drinking 


undercover /,ndo'kavo/ adjective, adverb 
working secretly in order to get information 
for the police or government an undercover 
police officer 


undercut /,ando'kat/ verb [T] undercutting, past 
undercut FINANCE to sell something at a lower 
price than someone else 


the underdog /'Andodpg/ noun the person or 
team that is expected to lose a race or com- 
petition 

underestimate /,and*r'estimeit/ verb [T] 
1 (SIZE/AMOUNT| to not understand how large, 
strong, or important something is Many people 
underestimate the cost of owning a car. 2 [PER- 
SON] to not understand how powerful or clever 
someone is I thought it would be an easy game 
but I had underestimated my opponent. 
S Opposite overestimate 


underfoot /,Ando'fot/ adverb under your feet 
as you walk Several people were trampled 
underfoot in the rush to escape. 


undergo /,4ndo'goo/ verb |T] undergoing, past 
tense underwent, past participle undergone to 
experience something, especially a change or 
medical treatment The country is currently 
undergoing major political change. o He is 
undergoing surgery for a heart problem. 

undergraduate / anda'gred3uat/ (also under- 
grad /'andagred/ informal) noun [C] EDUCATION 
a student who is studying for their first uni- 
versity degree (- qualification) 


underground’ /'Andograund/ adjective, ad- 
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underline /,Ando'lam/ verb [T] 1 [DRAW A LINE] to 
draw a line under a word or sentence 2 [EMPHA- 
SIZE] to emphasize the importance or truth of 
something The report underlines the need for 
more teachers in schools. 


underlying /,4ndo'laup/ adjective [always be- 
fore noun] An underlying reason or problem is 
the real reason or problem, although it is not 
obvious. We need to look at the underlying 
reasons for ill health. 


undermine /,ando'main/ verb [T] to make 
someone less confident or make something 
weaker A series of scandals have undermined 
people's confidence in the government. 


underneath’ / ando'ni:6/ adverb, preposition 
under something Florian was wearing a jacket 
with a red shirt underneath. o Deborah pushed 
her shoes underneath the bed. 


the underneath? /,Ando'ni:0/ noun the bot- 
tom part of something 


underpaid /,4ndo'peid/ adjective not earning 
enough for your work 


underpants /'Andopeznts/ noun [plural] a piece 
of underwear that covers the area between 
your waist and the top of your legs See colour 
picture Clothes on page Centre 9 >See Common Learner 
Error at underwear 


underpass /'Andopa:s/ noun [C 
that goes under another road 


underprivileged /,anda'privelid3d/ adjective 
poor and having fewer opportunities than 
most people underprivileged families 


underrate / anda'reit/ verb [T] to think that 
someone or something is not as good as they 
really are Critics have continued to underrate 
Sampras. eunderrated adjective I think he’s re- 
ally underrated as an actor. DOpposite overrated 


underscore / anda'sksr/ verb [T] mainly US to 
emphasize the importance of something 

undersea / ando'si:/ adjective below the sur- 
face of the sea 

undershirt /'Andofa:t/ US (UK vest) noun [|C] a 
piece of underwear that you wear under a 
shirt 

the underside /'Andosaid/ noun the bottom 


surface of something There was some damage 
to the underside of the car. 


a road or path 


verb 1 under the surface of the ground under-o«understand /,ando'stend/ verb |I, T] past un- 


ground caves o an animal that lives 


underground 2 POLITICS Underground political 
activities are secret and illegal. an under- 
ground political organization 


take the underground e on the underground 
e an underground station /train 


underground? /'Andograund/ UK (US subway) 
noun [no plural] a system of trains that is built 
under a city the London Underground See 
Common Learner Error at metro 


undergrowth /‘andagrav0/ noun [U] short 
plants and bushes that grow around trees 


underhand /,nde'hend/ (also underhanded) 
adjective secret and not honest underhand 
business deals 


derstood 1 KNOW MEANING] to know the meaning 
of something that someone says I don't under- 
stand half of what he says. o She didn't under- 
stand so I explained it again. 2 [KNOW WHY/HOW| 
to know why or how something happens or 
works [+ question word] We still don't fully un- 
derstand how the brain works. 3 [KNOW FEELINGS 
to know how someone feels or why they be- 
have in a particular way I don’t understand 
James sometimes. [+ question word] 7 under- 
stand why she's so angry. 4 Mwe understand 
(that)... formal used to say that you believe 
something is true because someone has told 
you it is J understand that the school is due to 
close next year. 5 make yourself understood to 
say something to someone in a way that they 
understand I had a little difficulty making 
myself understood. 
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understandable  /,nde'stendobl/ adjective 
An understandable feeling or action is one 
that you would expect in that particular situ- 
ation. It’s understandable that he's angry. 
eunderstandably adverb She's understandably 
upset. 


develop/gain/have an understanding (of sth) 
e a better/clear understanding e an 
understanding of sth 


understanding’ /,Anda'steendiy/ noun 
1 KNOWLEDGE] [U, no plural] knowledge about a 
subject, situation, etc or about how something 
works We now have a better understanding 
of this disease. 2 [AGREEMENT] [C] an informal 
agreement between two people [usually singular 
+ that] We have an understanding that we 
don’t discuss the subject in front of his mother. 
3 [SYMPATHY] [U] sympathy Thank you for your 
understanding. 4 mylher/his, etc understanding 
what you thought to be true Jt was my under- 
standing that she was coming alone. 5 [ABILITY] 
[U] the ability to learn or think about some- 
thing 


understanding? /,anda'stendin/ adjective 
showing sympathy for someone’s problems 
Fortunately, my girlfriend is very understand- 
ing. 

understated /,ndo'steitid/ adjective simple 
and attractive in style an understated black 
dress 


understatement / Ando'steitmont/ noun [C, U] 
when you say that something is less extreme 
than it really is ‘Quite big’, did you say? That's 
an understatement - he's enormous! 


understood / ando'stud/ past of understand 


understudy /'Ando,stAdi/ noun [C] an actor in 
the theatre who learns the words and actions 
of another character so that they can perform 
if the usual actor is ill 


undertake /,ndo'teik/ verb past tense under- 
took, past participle undertaken formal 1 [T] to 
start work on something that will take a long 
time or be difficult Max has undertaken the 
task of restoring an old houseboat. 2 undertake 
to do sth to promise to do something 


undertaker /‘anda,terka'/ noun [C] someone 
whose job is to organize funerals and prepare 
dead bodies to be buried or burned 


give/sign an undertaking e a written under- 
taking e an undertaking by/from sb 


undertaking /'Ando,teikr/ noun [C] 1 [WORK] a 
difficult or important piece of work, especially 
one that takes a long time [usually singular] 
Building your own house is a major under- 
taking. 2 LAW UK a legal or official promise to 
do something [usually singular] The newspaper 
has given an undertaking not to print the 
story. 


undertone /'4ndetoun/ noun [C] a feeling or 
quality that exists but is not obvious an article 
with worrying political undertones 


undertook / ands'tuk/ past tense of undertake 


undoubted 


undervalued = /,ando'velju:d/ adjective If 
someone or something is undervalued, they 
are more important or useful than people 
think they are. 

underwater / ando'wo:ta'/ adjective, adverb 
under the surface of water an underwater cam- 
era © Seals can hear very well underwater. 

underwear /'Andoweo/ noun [U] the clothes 


that you wear next to your skin, under your 
other clothes 


types of underwear 
Underpants are a piece of underwear that cover the 
bottom. In British English underpants are only worn by 
men or boys, but in American English they can also be 
worn by women and girls. 
The American English word panties is a piece of under- 
wear for women or girls that covers the bottom. The 
British English word for panties is knickers or pants. 


underweight /,ndo'weit/ adjective HEALTH 
too light 


underwent /,4ndo'went/ past tense of undergo 


underworld /‘andows:ld/ noun [no plural] 
criminals and their activities the criminal 
underworld © the London underworld 


undesirable /,ndrzarorobl/ adjective formal 
Something that is undesirable is not wanted 
because it is bad or unpleasant. an undesirable 
influence 


undeveloped /,andi'velapt/ adjective Un- 
developed land has no buildings on it and is 
not used for anything. 


undid /4n'did/ past tense of undo 


undisclosed / andis'klauzd/ adjective If official 
information is undisclosed, it is secret. The 
meeting is taking place at an undisclosed loca- 
tion. 


undisputed / andi'spju:tid/ adjective If some- 
thing is undisputed, everyone agrees about it. 
an undisputed fact © the undisputed cham- 
pion/master 


undisturbed / andi'sts:bd/ adjective not inter- 
rupted or changed in any way undisturbed 
sleep 


undivided / andi'vaidid/ adjective undivided 
attention/loyalty/support, etc complete 
attention, support, etc There, now you can 
have my undivided attention. 


undo /an'du:/ verb [T] undoing, past tense undid, 
past participle undone 1 [OPEN] to open some- 
thing that is tied or fastened I took off my hat 
and undid my coat. 2 |GET RID OF EFFECTS] to get 
rid of the effects of something that has been 
done before Some of the damage caused by 
pollution cannot be undone. 


undoing /4n'du:/ noun be sb's undoing to be 
the thing that makes someone fail It was a pol- 
icy that proved to be the President's undoing. 


undone /an'dan/ adjective 1 [NOT FASTENED] not 
fastened or tied Her coat was undone. 2 [NOT 
DONE] not done I don’t think I’ve left anything 
undone. 


undoubted /4n'dautid/ adjective [always before 
noun] used to emphasize that something is true 
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undoubtedly 


The project was an undoubted success. o her 


undoubted ability/talent 


undoubtedly /4n'dautidli/ adverb used to em- 
phasize that something is true Stress has 
undoubtedly contributed to her illness. 


undress /an‘dres/ verb |l, T] to remove your 
clothes or someone else’s clothes eundressed 
adjective I got undressed and went to bed. 


undue /an'dju:/ adjective [always before noun] 
formal more than is necessary I don't want to 
cause undue alarm. 


undulating /'Andjoleitin/ adjective formal hav- 
ing slight slopes or curves, or moving slightly 
up and down undulating roads 


unduly /an'dju:li/ adverb formal more than 
necessary She didn't seem unduly concerned/ 
worried. 


unearth /4n'3:0/ verb [T| 1 [FIND BY DIGGING] to 
find something in the ground [often passive] 
Thousands of dinosaur bones have been un- 
earthed in China. 2 FIND] to find something that 
has been secret or hidden Reporters un- 
earthed evidence of criminal activity. 


unearthly /an's:6li/ adjective strange and 
frightening an unearthly light/beauty 


unease /an‘i:z/ noun [U] when you feel worried 
because you think something bad might hap- 
pen 


uneasy /an'i:zi/ adjective worried because you 
think something bad might happen I feel a bit 
uneasy about her travelling alone. 


uneconomic /an,i:ka'nomik/ (also uneconomi- 
cal) adjective 1 [WASTING SOMETHING] using too 
much money, fuel, time, etc a car that is uneco- 
nomic to run 2 ECONOMICS not making enough 
profit plans to close uneconomic factories 


unemployed /,anim'ploid/ adjective SOCIETY 
not having a job I’ve been unemployed for six 
months. o The government is helping to create 
jobs for the unemployed. 


unemployment drops/falls/increases/rises 
e high/low/rising/soaring unemployment e 
the unemployment rate e a drop/fall/ 
increase/rise in unemployment 


unemployment /,nim'plommont/ noun [U] 
ECONOMICS, SOCIETY 1 the number of people 
who are unemployed a rise/fall in unem- 
ployment o The unemployment rate has in- 
creased to 20 percent. 2 when you do not have 
a job 

unending /an'endin/ adjective seeming to con- 
tinue forever an unending series of problems 


unequal /an'i:kwl/ adjective 1 [NOT THE SAME] dif- 
ferent in size, level, amount, etc 2 [UNFAIR 
unfair the unequal distribution of wealth eun- 
equally adverb 


unequivocal /,ani'kwivek*l/ adjective formal 
clear and certain an unequivocal answer 
eunequivocally adverb 


unethical /an'eik*l/ adjective morally bad 
unethical business methods 


uneven /an'i:v?n/ adjective not level or smooth 
an uneven floor eunevenly adverb 
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uneventful /,ani'ventfol/ adjective without 
problems and without anything exciting hap- 
pening The journey itself was fairly uneventful. 


unexpected / anik'spektid/ adjective Some- 
thing that is unexpected surprises you be- 
cause you did not know it was going to 
happen. His death was completely unexpected. 
eunexpectedly adverb 


unfailing /an'feilig/ adjective An unfailing 
quality or ability is one that someone always 
has. unfailing support/courtesy eunfailingly 
adverb 


unfair /an'feo'/ adjective 1 [NOT EQUAL] not treat- 
ing people in an equal way an unfair system 
o The test was unfair because some people had 
seen it before. 2 [NOT RIGHT] not true and morally 
wrong [+ to do sth] It’s unfair to blame Frank 
for everything. eunfairly adverb eunfairness 
noun [U] 


unfair dis'missal noun [U] when someone is 
forced to leave their job for a reason that is 
not fair or legal 


unfaithful /an'feiéfl/ adjective having sex 
with someone who is not your wife, husband, 
or usual sexual partner She was unfaithful to 
me. 


unfamiliar /,Anfo'miljo'/ adjective 1 not known 
to you an unfamiliar face o His name was un- 
familiar to me. 2 be unfamiliar with sth to not 
have any knowledge or experience of some- 
thing Many older people are unfamiliar with 
computers. 


unfashionable /a4n'faf»obl/ adjective not 
fashionable or popular at a particular time 


unfasten /an'fa:s°n/ verb [T] to open something 
that is closed or fixed together to unfasten a 
seat belt 


unfavourable UK | (US  unfavorable) 
/An'ferverobl/ adjective 1 |CRITICIZING] negative 
and showing that you do not like something 
unfavourable publicity 2 |Nor GOOD] not good 
and likely to cause problems unfavourable 
weather conditions eunfavourably adverb 


unfeeling /an'fi:lm/ adjective not having sym- 
pathy for other people 


unfettered /an'fetad/ adjective formal not 
limited by rules The UN inspectors were given 
unfettered access to all nuclear sites. 


unfinished /4n'finift/ adjective not completed 
an unfinished novel/portrait 


unfit /an'fit/ adjective 1 not suitable or good 
enough The food was judged unfit for human 
consumption. 2 HEALTH UK not healthy because 
you do too little exercise 


unflattering /an'fleterip/ adjective making 
someone look less attractive or seem worse 
than usual an unflattering photo/dress/colour 


unfold /4n'fould/ verb 1 [DEVELOP] [I] If a situa- 
tion or story unfolds, it develops or becomes 
known. The nation watched on TV as the tragic 
events unfolded. 2 [OPEN] |I, T] to become open 
and flat, or to make something become open 
and flat I unfolded the map. 


unforeseen / anfo:'si:n/ adjective not expected 
The concert was cancelled due to unforeseen 
circumstances. 
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unforgettable /,Anfo'getobl/ adjective Some- 
thing that is unforgettable is so good, interest- 
ing, etc that you remember it for a long time. 
Seeing Niagara Falls was an unforgettable 
experience. 


unfortunate /an'fo:tfenat/ adjective 1 [SHOW 
FEELING] used to show that you wish something 
was not true or had not happened an unfor- 
tunate mistake |+ (that)] It was unfortunate that 
she lost her job just as her husband became ill. 
2 NOT LUCKY] unlucky One unfortunate person 
failed to see the hole and fell straight into it. 

ounfortunately /An'fo:t fonotli/ adverb used to 
say that you wish something was not true or 
that something had not happened J’d love to 
come, but unfortunately I have to work. 

unfounded /an'faundid/ adjective not based 
on facts unfounded allegations/rumours 


unfriendly /an'frendli/ adjective not friendly 


unfulfilled /,ntul'fild/ adjective 1 [NOT DONE 
An unfulfilled wish, hope, promise, etc is one 
that has not happened or not been achieved. 
an unfulfilled ambition/dream o unfulfilled 
potential 2 [UNHAPPY] unhappy because you 
think you should be achieving more in your 
life 

ungainly /^n'gerli/ adjective moving in a way 
that is not attractive an ungainly walk 

ungrateful /An'greitf?l/ adjective not thanking 
or showing that you are pleased with someone 
who has done something for you 


Sad and miserable mean the same as un- 
happy: I felt so sad after he left. e I just 
woke up feeling miserable. 


If someone is upset, they are unhappy be- 
cause something bad has happened: They'd 
had an argument and she was still upset 
about it. e Mike got very upset when I told 
him the news. 


If someone is broken-hearted or heart- 
broken they are very sad because someone 
they love has ended a relationship with 
them: She was broken-hearted when 
Richard left. 


If someone is devastated, or distraught, 
they are extremely upset: She was devas- 
tated when he died. e The missing child's 
distraught parents made an emotional 
appeal for information on TV. 


The adjective depressed is often used 
when someone is very unhappy for a long 
time: She became deeply depressed after her 
husband died. 


ounhappy /an'hepi/ adjective 1 [SAD] sad an 
unhappy childhood 2 [NOT SATISFIED] not satisfied 
Giorgio was unhappy with his test results. 
o I'm unhappy about the situation. eunhappily 
adverb eunhappiness noun [U] 

unharmed /an‘ha:md/ adjective [never before 
noun] not harmed or damaged Both children 
escaped unharmed from the burning build- 
ing. 

unhealthy /an‘hel6i/ adjective 1 HEALTH likely 
to damage your health Eating too much is 
unhealthy. 2 HEALTH not strong, and likely to 


uninhibited 


become ill She looks pale and unhealthy. 3 not 
normal and slightly unpleasant an unhealthy 
interest in weapons 


unheard /an‘hs:d/ adjective not listened to or 
considered Her cries went unheard. 


unheard of adjective [never before noun] never 
having happened before Thirty years ago the 
disease was unheard of. 


unhelpful /an‘helpful/ adjective 1 [NOT IMPROVE 
not improving a situation an unhelpful re- 
mark 2 [NOT HELP] not wanting to help someone, 
in a way that seems unfriendly The taxi driver 
was rude and unhelpful. 


unhurt /an‘ha:t/ adjective not harmed 


unicellular /,ju:.nt'sel.ja.la'/ adjective BIOLOGY 
describes a living thing that is made of only 
one cell Most algae are unicellular. 


unicorn /‘ju:ntkom/ noun [C] an imaginary 
white horse with a horn growing from the 
front of its head 


unidentified /,anar'dentifard/ adjective not 
recognized The body of an unidentified woman 
was found in a field last night. 


unification / junifr'kerf?n/ noun [U] POLITICS 
when two or more countries join together and 
become one country the unification of East and 
West Germany 


uniform" /‘ju:nifo:m/ noun [C, U] a special set 
of clothes that are worn by people who do a 
particular job or people who go to a particular 
school a school uniform o a nurse's uniform 
o Tom looks completely different in uniform 
(= wearing a uniform). euniformed adjective 
uniformed police officers 


uniforme /'ju:nifs:m/ adjective being the same 
size, shape, amount, etc a row of houses of 
uniform height uniformity /,ju:ni'fo:moti/ 
noun |U] euniformly adverb 


unify /'ju:nifai/ verb [T] POLITICS to join together 
two or more countries or groups to make a sin- 
gle one We need a leader who can unify the 
party. eunified adjective Many people want a 
more unified Europe. 


unilateral / ju:ni'lat?rl/ adjective A unilateral 
action or decision is done or made by one 
country, group, etc without waiting for others 


to agree. unilateral nuclear disarmament 
eunilaterally adverb 
unimaginable = /,ani'mad3inabl/ adjective 


Something that is unimaginable is difficult to 
imagine because it is so bad, good, big, etc. un- 
imaginable pain/wealth eunimaginably adverb 

unimportant /,anim'po:tent/ adjective not im- 
portant 

unincorporated /anin'ks:poreitid/ adjective 
An unincorporated business is not incorpo- 
rated (= organized in a particular legal way). 

uninhabitable / anm'hebitabl/ adjective too 
cold, dangerous, etc to live in 

uninhabited /,anm'hebitid/ adjective If a 
place is uninhabited, no one lives there. an 
uninhabited island 

uninhibited /,anin'hibitid/ adjective feeling 
free to behave in any way that you want with- 
out worrying about other people’s opinions 
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uninstall 


uninstall /,anin'sto:1/ verb [T] COMPUTING to re- 
move a computer program from a computer 


unintelligible /,anin'telidzabl/ adjective im- 
possible to understand 


unintentional /,nn'tentf»ml/ adjective not 
planned or intended Jf I did offend her it was 
entirely unintentional. 


uninterested /an'intrastid/ adjective not in- 
terested He’s completely uninterested in 
politics. 


uninterrupted /an,inter'aptid/ adjective con- 
tinuous I want a radio station that offers 
uninterrupted music. 


join a union e a union member/official/ 
leader/representative 


union /'ju:njon/ noun POLITICS 1 [C] (also trade 
union) (also US labor union) an organization 
that represents people who do a particular job 
a. teachers '/firefighters' union 2 |U, no plural] 
when two or more countries, groups, etc join 
together to make one country, group, etc a 
move towards full economic union of EU coun- 
tries 2See also: the European Union 
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achieve/maintain/restore unity e unity 
among/between sb e a show of unity 


unity /‘ju:nati/ noun [U] when everyone agrees 
with each other or wants to stay together 
national unity o family unity 


universal /,ju:ni'vas:sl/ adjective relating to 
everyone in the world, or to everyone in a par- 
ticular group Kittens and puppies have an 
almost universal appeal. euniversally adverb 
It’s a style of music that is universally popular. 


universal ‘indicator noun [C] CHEMISTRY a 
substance which changes colour with different 
pH levels, used to discover how acid or alka- 
line something is 

universal 'set noun [C] MATHEMATICS a set that 
contains all the things being considered 

the universe /'ju:niv3:s/ noun ASTRONOMY 
everything that exists, including stars, space, 


etc Many people believe that there is life else- 
where in the universe. 


go to university e at university e a univer- 
Sity course 


Union Jack (also Union flag) noun [C] the red, “University /,ju:nr'vs:sati/ noun [C, U] EDUCA- 


white and blue flag of the United Kingdom 


unique /ju:'ni:k/ adjective 1 [NOT THE SAME] differ- 
ent from everyone and everything else Every- 
one's fingerprints are unique. 2 [SPECIAL] unusual 
and special a unique opportunity 3 be unique 
to sb/sth to exist in only one place, or be con- 
nected with only one person or thing It’s a 
method of education that is unique to this 
school. euniquely adverb euniqueness noun [U] 


unisex /'juniseks/ adjective for both men and 
women unisex clothes o a unisex hairdresser 


unison /‘ju:nisn/ noun in unison If people do 
something in unison, they all do it at the same 
time. 


unit /'ju:nit/ noun [C] 1 [GROUP] a group of people 
who are responsible for a particular part of an 
organization an anti-terrorist unit 2 
MEASURES a measure used to express an 
amount or quantity The kilogram is a unit of 
weight. 3 [SINGLE] a single, complete thing that 
may be part of a larger thing a French course 
book with ten units 4 [FURNITURE] a piece of fur- 
niture that fits together with other pieces 
kitchen units 5 [MACHINE] a small machine, or 
part of a machine, that has a particular 
purpose a computer’s central processing unit 
6 [BUILDING] a single apartment, office, etc in a 
larger building 


unite /ju:'nait/ verb |I, T] to join together as a 
group, or to make people join together as a 
group We need a leader who can unite the 
party. 

united /ju:'naitid/ adjective 1 [AGREE] If people 
are united, they all agree about something. On 
the issue of education the party is united. 
2 [JOINED] joined together a united Germany 


the United ‘Nations noun [group] POLITICS an 
international organization that tries to solve 
world problems in a peaceful way 
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TION a place where students study at a high 
level to get a degree (= type of qualification) 
the University of Cambridge o I applied to three 
universities. © (mainly UK) Sarah studied 
chemistry at university. o (mainly UK) I want 
to go to university when I finish school. 


unjust /an'd3ast/ adjective not fair unjust 
treatment/laws/sanctions eunjustly adverb 


unjustified = /an'dgastifaid/ adjective done 
without a reason and not deserved unjustified 
criticism 

unkempt /4n'kempt/ adjective untidy Her hair 
was long and unkempt. 


unkind /an'kaind/ adjective slightly cruel I 
didn’t tell her the truth because I thought it 
would be unkind. eunkindly adverb eunkindness 
noun [U] 


unknown! /an'noun/ adjective 1 [NOT KNOWN] not 
known The cause of his death is still unknown. 
2 [NOT FAMOUS] not famous an unknown actor 
See also: an unknown quantity 


unknown? /an'noun/ noun 1 the unknown 
things that you have not experienced and 
know nothing about It’s normal to fear the 
unknown. 2 [C] someone who is not famous 
The game was won by a complete unknown. 

unlawful /an'lo:f*1/ adjective formal LAW illegal 
unlawful possession of guns eunlawfully 
adverb 

unleaded /an'ledid/ adjective ENVIRONMENT 
Unleaded fuel does not contain lead (= a 
metal). 

unleash /an'li:{/ verb [T] to suddenly cause a 
strong reaction The newspaper report un- 
leashed a storm of protest from readers. 


o«unless /on'les/ conjunction except if I won't call 


you unless there are any problems. 


unlike /An'laik/ preposition 1 [DIFFERENT] different 
from someone or something Jackie’s really 
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clever, unlike her sister. o The furniture was 
unlike anything she had ever seen. 2 [NOT TYPICAL| 
not typical of someone or something It’s unlike 
her to be quiet - was there something wrong? 


o«unlikely /An'laikli/ adjective 1 [NOT HAPPEN] not 
expected to happen [+ (that)] It’s unlikely that 
I'll be able to come to the party. [+ to do sth 
He's unlikely to arrive before midday. 2 [NOT 
TRUE] probably not true an unlikely explanation 


unlimited /4n'limitid/ adjective without any 
limits a service that offers unlimited Internet 
access 


unlimited lia'bility moun [U] ECONOMICS, 
FINANCE when the owner or owners of a busi- 
ness are responsible for all its debts 


unload /4n'lood/ verb 1 [REMOVE] |I, T] to remove 
things from a vehicle Can you help me unload 
the car? 2 [SHIP/AIRCRAFT] [I] If a ship, aircraft, etc 
unloads, goods are taken off it. 


unlock /a4n'pk/ verb [T] to open something 
which is locked using a key 


unlucky /4n'lAki/ adjective having or causing 
bad luck [+ to do sth] The team played well and 
was unlucky to lose. o Some people think it’s 
unlucky to walk under ladders. eunluckily 
adverb 


unmarked /an'ma:kt/ adjective having no 
signs or words that show what something is 
The once famous actor was buried in an un- 
marked grave. 


unmarried /4n'mzrid/ adjective not married 


unmatched /4n'metft/ adjective better than 
anyone or anything else Horses have an 
athletic beauty unmatched by any other ani- 
mal. 


unmistakable ^ /,anmi'sterkabl/ adjective 
Something that is unmistakable is very obvi- 
ous and cannot be confused with anything 
else. an unmistakable look of disappointment 
eunmistakably adverb 


unmoved /an'mu:vd/ adjective not feeling any 
emotion It’s impossible to remain unmoved by 
pictures of starving children. 


unnamed /an'neimd/ adjective An unnamed 
person or thing is talked about but their name 
is not said. The money was given by an un- 
named businessman. 


unnatural /4n'nzt [77*l/ adjective not normal or 
right an unnatural interest in death eunnatu- 
rally adverb unnaturally thin 


unnecessary /an'nesoas*ri/ adjective 1 [NOT 
NEEDED] not needed You don’t want to make any 
unnecessary car journeys in this weather. 
2 [UNKIND] unkind Why did she say that? That 
was unnecessary. eunnecessarily /an'nesas*r°li/ 
adverb 


unnerve /an'ns:v/ verb [T] to make someone 
feel nervous or frightened 


unnerving /an'nz:vin/ adjective making you 
feel nervous or frightened He kept looking at 
me which I found unnerving. 


unnoticed /An'noutist/ adjective without being 
seen or noticed We managed to slip away 
unnoticed. 


unqualified 


unobtrusive /,anab'tru:siv/ adjective not at- 
tracting attention He was quiet and unobtru- 
sive. eunobtrusively adverb 


unoccupied /an'pkjapaid/ adjective An unoc- 
cupied building, room, seat, etc has no one in 
it. 

unofficial /,4no'f:f*l/ adjective not said or done 
by the government or someone in authority 
Unofficial reports suggest the death toll from 
the earthquake is around 600. eunofficially 
adverb 


unorthodox /4n'»:0edpks/ adjective unusual 
and different from most people's opinions, 
methods, etc unorthodox ideas/views o an 
unorthodox style of teaching 


unpack /an'pek/ verb |I, T] to take things out of 
a bag, box, etc Bella unpacked her suitcase. 
o I haven't had time to unpack yet. 


unpaid /an'peid/ adjective 1 FINANCE An unpaid 
debt, tax, etc has not been paid. 2 working 
without getting any money unpaid work 


unpalatable /4n'palotobl/ adjective formal 
shocking and difficult to accept an unpalat- 
able fact 


unparalleled /an'perleld/ adjective formal 
better, greater, worse, etc than anything else 
an act of unparalleled cruelty 


unplanned /an'plend/ adjective not planned 
or expected an unplanned pregnancy 


unpleasant /an'plezent/ adjective 1 [NOT ENJOY- 
ABLE] not enjoyable or pleasant an unpleasant 
experience/smell 2 [RUDE] rude and angry The 
waiter got quite unpleasant with us. eunpleas- 
antly adverb 


unplug /an'plag/ verb [T] to stop a piece of elec- 
trical equipment being connected to an elec- 
tricity supply by pulling its plug (= object with 
pins) out of the wall 


unpopular /an'popjslo/ adjective disliked by 
most people an unpopular idea o an unpopular 
teacher eunpopularity /an,popjo'lerati/ noun [U] 


unprecedented = /an'presid’ntid/ adjective 
never having happened before The Internet 
has given people unprecedented access to infor- 
mation. 


unpredictable = /,anpri'diktabl/ adjective 
changing so much that you do not know what 
will happen next unpredictable weather con- 
ditions eunpredictability — /,anpri,dikta'biliti/ 
noun [U] 


unprofessional /,npro'fef»nl/ adjective be- 
having badly at work an unprofessional 
attitude 


unprovoked /,npro'vookt/ adjective An un- 
provoked attack is one in which the person 
who is attacked has done nothing to cause it. 


unqualified /an'kwolifaid/ adjective 1 [WITHOUT 
QUALIFICATIONS] without the qualifications or 
knowledge to do something [+ to do sth] She 
was totally unqualified to look after children. 
2 [TOTAL] [always before noun] formal total and 
not limited in any way an unqualified suc- 
cess 
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unquestionably 


unquestionably /4n'kwest[onobli/ adverb in 
a way that is obvious and causes no doubt She 
is unquestionably the best person for the job. 


unravel /an'revi/ verb ||, T] UK unravelling, 
past unravelled, US unraveling, past unraveled 
1 [BECOME CLEAR] If you unravel a difficult situ- 
ation or story, or if it unravels, it becomes 
clear and easier to understand. No one has yet 
unravelled the mystery of his death. 2 [THREAD/ 
STRING] to stop being twisted together, or to 
move pieces of string, etc so that they are not 
twisted together 


unreal /an'riol/ adjective Something that is un- 
real seems so strange that it is difficult to 
believe. For a while I couldn't believe she was 
dead - it all seemed unreal. eunreality 
/,Anri'zeloti/ noun [U] 


unrealistic /,nrio'listik/ adjective not think- 
ing about what is likely to happen or what you 
can really do She has a totally unrealistic view 
of life. |+ to do sth] It’s unrealistic to expect their 
decision before Tuesday. 


unreasonable /an'ri:z*nobl/ adjective not fair 
unreasonable demands/behaviour [+ to do 
sth] Jt seems unreasonable to expect one person 
to do both jobs. eunreasonably adverb 


unrelated /,anri'leitid/ adjective having no 
connection Police said his death was unre- 
lated to the attack. 


unrelenting /,anri'lentin/ adjective formal 
never stopping or getting any less extreme un- 
relenting pressure o The heat was unrelenting. 


unreliable / anri'latsbl/ adjective not able to be 
trusted or depended on an unreliable witness 
o The trains were noisy, dirty, and unreliable. 


unremarkable /4nri'ma:kobl/ adjective ordi- 
nary and not interesting an unremarkable 
town 


unremitting /,nrí'mitip/. adjective formal 
never stopping or getting any less extreme 
unremitting hostility/pressure o unremit- 
ting efforts 

unrepentant / anri'pentont/ adjective not feel- 
ing sorry about something bad that you have 
done 


unreservedly /,anrr'zs:vidli/ adverb com- 
pletely The minister has apologized un- 
reservedly. 


unresolved /,anri'zvlvd/ adjective formal If a 
problem or question is unresolved, there is 
still no solution or answer. The question of 
who owns the land remains unresolved. 


cause unrest e continuing/growing unrest e 
unrest among sb e unrest over sth e a wave 
of unrest e political/social unrest 


unrest /an'rest/ noun [U] when a lot of people 
are angry about something and are likely to 
become violent political/social unrest 

unrestrained  /,nrr'stremd/ adjective not 
limited or controlled unrestrained anger 

unrivalled UK (US unrivaled) /an'ratv-ld/ adjec- 
tive better than any other of the same type The 
museum has an unrivalled collection of 
modern American paintings. © an unrivalled 
reputation 


O= Important words to learn 


unroll /an'roul/ verb [T] to open something that 
was rolled into a tube shape and make it flat 
He unrolled the carpet. 


unruly /an'ru:li/ adjective 1 [PEOPLE] behaving 
n and difficult to control unruly children 
2 [HAIR] Unruly hair is difficult to keep tidy. 


unsafe /an'seif/ adjective 1 [DANGEROUS] danger- 
ous The building is unsafe. |+ to do sth] The 
water was dirty and unsafe to drink. 2 |IN DAN- 
GER] If you feel unsafe, you feel that you are in 
danger. Many women feel unsafe on the streets 
at night. 


unsatisfactory /an,sztis'fekt-ri/ adjective not 
good enough to be acceptable Many school 
buildings are in an unsatisfactory condition. 


unsaturated fat / ansztforeitid'fet/ FOOD a 
fat or oil that is found in plants, vegetable oil 
and fish and thought to be better for your 
health than saturated fat 2Compare saturated 
fat 


unsavoury UK (US unsavory) / An'seiv?ri/ adjec- 
tive unpleasant and morally offensive an 
unsavoury reputation/ incident/character 


unscathed /4n'skeiód/ adjective [never before 
noun] not harmed The driver of the car was 
killed but both passengers escaped unscathed. 


unscrew /an'skru:/ verb [T] 1 [WIST] to remove 
something by twisting it I can’t unscrew the 
lid. 2 [REMOVE METAL PIECES] to remove something 
by taking the screws (- small, metal pieces) 
out of it 


unscrupulous /an'skru:pjales/ adjective be- 
having in a way that is dishonest or unfair in 
order to get what you want an unscrupulous 
financial adviser 


unseat /an'si:t/ verb [T] POLITICS to remove 
someone from a powerful position Kennedy 
has a good chance of unseating the President 
at the next election. 


unseen /an'si:n/ adjective, adverb not seen or 
noticed an exhibition of previously unseen 
photographs 

unsettled = /an'setld/ adjective 1 [CHANGING 
changing often The weather continues to be 
unsettled. 2 [ANXIOUS] anxious and not able to 
relax or feel happy in a situation Children tend 
to get unsettled if you keep changing their 
routine. 


unsettling /an'setlin/ adjective making you 
feel anxious an unsettling experience/ 
feeling 

unsightly /an'saitli/ adjective unpleasant to 
look at unsightly piles of litter 


unskilled /an'skild/ adjective 1 PEOPLE] without 
special skills or qualifications an unskilled 
labourer/worker 2 |woRk| Unskilled work 
does not need people with special skills or 
qualifications. 

unsociable /4n'soofobl/ adjective not wanting 
to be with other people 

unsolicited /,anso'lisitid/ adjective not asked 
for and often not wanted unsolicited advice/ 
offer 

unsolved /an'svlvd/ adjective having no 
answer or solution an unsolved mystery/ 
murder/crime 
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unsound /an'saund/ adjective 1 [WRONG] based 
on ideas, facts, and reasons that are wrong 
an unsound practice 2 |BAD CONDITION] in a bad 
condition The bridge was structurally un- 
sound. 


unspeakable /an'spi:kabl/ adjective extremely 
bad or shocking unspeakable crimes/suffering 
eunspeakably adverb 


unspecified /an'spesifaid/ adjective If some- 
thing is unspecified, you are not told what it 
is. The court awarded her an unspecified 
amount of money. 


unspoiled (also UK unspoilt) /An'spoilt/ adjec- 
tive An unspoiled place is beautiful because it 
has not been changed or damaged by people. 
an island with clean, unspoiled beaches 


unspoken /an'spauk’n/ adjective not said, but 
thought or felt unspoken doubts 


unstable /an'stetbl/ adjective 1 [CHANGE] likely 
to change or end suddenly an unstable situ- 
ation © an unstable economy 2 If some- 
one is unstable, their moods and behaviour 
change suddenly, especially because they are 
mentally ill. 3 MOvE] not fixed or safe and likely 
to move That chair looks a bit unstable. 


unsteady /an'stedi/ adjective moving slightly 
from side to side, as if you might fall The 
alcohol had made her unsteady on her feet. 


unstuck /an'stak/ adjective come unstuck 


untruth 


unsympathetic. 2 [NOT SUPPORTING] not agreeing 
with or supporting someone's ideas or actions 


untangle /an'tengl/ verb [T] 1 [SEPARATE] to sep- 
arate pieces of string, hair, wire, etc that have 
become twisted together I’m trying to untangle 
these wires. 2 [UNDERSTAND] to understand the 
different parts of a situation that has become 
confused or very complicated Historians have 
tried to untangle the complex issues behind the 
events. 


untapped /an'tzpt/ adjective not yet used un- 
tapped potential 


untenable /an'tenabl/ adjective formal If an 
argument, action, or situation is untenable, it 
cannot be supported or defended from criti- 
cism. an untenable position 


unthinkable /an'6inkobl/ adjective If some- 
thing is unthinkable, it is so strange that you 
can not imagine it will ever happen. Thirty 
years ago a no-smoking restaurant would have 
been unthinkable. 


untidy /an'taidi/ adjective not tidy an untidy 
room o She's really untidy at home. 


untie /an'tai/ verb [T] untying, past untied to 
open a knot or something that has been tied 
with a knot I untied my shoelaces and kicked 
off my shoes. 


a UK If something comes unstuck, it stops be-ountil /sn'til/ (also till) preposition, conjunction 


ing fixed to something. One of the photos has 
come unstuck. b UK informal to experience dif- 
ficulties and fail The negotiations came un- 
stuck at a crucial stage. 


unsubscribe / ansab'skratb/ verb |I, T] COMPUT- 
ING to remove your name from an Internet 
mailing list (= a list of names and addresses 
that an organization sends information to) 


unsuccessful /,ansak'sesf*l/ adjective not 
achieving what was wanted or intended an un- 
successful attempt/effort eunsuccessfully adverb 


unsuitable /an'su:tabl/ adjective not accept- 
able or right for someone or something My 
parents considered the programme unsuitable 
for children. 


unsung /an'sap/ adjective not famous or 
praised although you have done something 
very well He was the unsung hero of the 
match. 


unsure /an'foo»'/ adjective 1 not certain or hav- 
ing doubts I’m a bit unsure about what to do. 
2 unsure of yourself without confidence 

unsuspecting /,ansa'spektin/ adjective [always 
before noun] not aware that something bad is 
happening In each case the unsuspecting vic- 
tim had been invited into Cooper's home. 


unsustainable = /,ansa'stemab*l/ adjective 
1 Something that is unsustainable cannot con- 
tinue at the same rate 2 ENVIRONMENT causing 
damage to the environment by using more of 
something than can be replaced naturally un- 
sustainable fishing methods 


unsympathetic  /Aansmpo'0etik/ adjective 
1 [WITHOUT SYMPATHY] showing that you do not 
understand or care about someone's problems 
I told him I'd got a cold but he was completely 
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1 [HAPPEN THEN STOP| continuing to happen before 
a particular time or event and then stopping 
The show will be on until the end of the month. 
o Whisk the egg whites until they look white 
and fluffy. 2 [AS FAR AS] as far as Carry on until 
you reach the traffic lights and turn right. 3 not 
until not before a particular time or event It 
doesn't open until 7. o We won't start until 
Jeanne arrives. 


untimely /4n'tamli/ adjective happening too 
soon her untimely death from cancer 


untold /4n'tould/ adjective [always before noun 
too much to be measured or counted untold 
riches o untold damage 


untouched /an'tatst/ adjective 1 [NOT DAMAGED 
not changed or damaged in any way Most of 
the island remains untouched by tourism. 
2 [NOT EATEN] If food is untouched, it has not 
been eaten. 


untoward /,nto'wo:d/ adjective formal un- 
expected and causing problems Jf nothing un- 
toward happens we should be there by 
midday. 


untrained /an'treind/ adjective 1 never having 
been taught the skills for a particular job un- 
trained staff 2 the untrained eye someone with- 
out the skill or knowledge to judge what they 
see To the untrained eye, most fake diamonds 
look real. 


untried /an'traid/ adjective not yet used or 
tested new and untried technology 


untrue /an'tru:/ adjective false 


untruth /an'tru:90/ noun [C] formal a lie, or 
something that is not true 
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unused 


unused! /an'ju:zd/ adjective not used now or 
not used before now an unused room 


unused? /an'ju:st/ adjective be unused to sth to 
not have experience of something J was un- 
used to city life. 


unusual /an'ju:3ual/ adjective different and not 
ordinary, often in a way that is interesting or 
exciting an unusual name [+ to do sth] It’s 
fairly unusual to keep insects as pets. 


unusually /4n'ju:3uoli/ adverb 1 unusually big/ 
strong/good, etc bigger, stronger, better, etc 
than is normal unusually warm weather 2 un- 
usually for sb in a way that is not usual for 
someone Unusually for me, I actually couldn't 
finish my meal. 


unveil /4n'veil/ verb [T] 1 [TELL THE PUBLIC] to tell 
the public about an idea or plan that was se- 
cret before The new policy is due to be unveiled 
later this month. 2 [REMOVE COVER| to remove the 
cover from an object as part of an official 
ceremony 


unwanted /an'wontid/ adjective not wanted 
an unwanted gift 


unwarranted /an'worntid/ adjective formal 
without a good reason unwarranted intru- 
sion 


unwary /an'weori/ adjective not aware of pos- 
sible dangers Unwary travellers can easily 
get lost in these parts. 


unwelcome /4n'welkom/ adjective not wanted 
unwelcome publicity o an unwelcome visitor 


unwell /an'wel/ adjective [never before noun] for- 
mal HEALTH ill to feel/look unwell 


unwieldy /an'wi:ldi/ adjective An unwieldy 
object is difficult to carry because it is heavy, 
large, or a strange shape. 


unwilling /An'wilip/ adjective not wanting to 
do something [+ to do sth] A lot of people are 
unwilling to accept change. eunwillingly adverb 
eunwillingness noun [U] 


unwind /an'waind/ verb past unwound 1 [RELAX 
[I] informal to relax, especially after working 
Music helps me to unwind. 2 [MAKE STRAIGHT] |I, T 
If you unwind something, or if something un- 
winds, it stops being curled round or twisted 
round something else and is made straight. He 
unwound the bandage. 


unwise /an'waiz/ adjective stupid and likely to 
cause problems an unwise decision eunwisely 
adverb 


unwittingly /an'witili/ adverb without in-o. 


tending to do something I apologized for the 
chaos I had unwittingly caused. 


unworkable /an'ws:kabl/ adjective A plan 
that is unworkable is impossible. The policy 
has been described as unworkable. 


unwrap /an'rep/ verb [T] unwrapping, past un- 
wrapped to remove the paper, cloth, etc that is 
covering something She carefully unwrapped 
the present. 


unwritten /an'riten/ adjective an unwritten 
agreement/law/rule an agreement, law, etc that 
is accepted and obeyed by most people but is 
not formally written 


o«up' /ap/ adverb, preposition 1 


O= Important words to learn 


unzip /an'zip/ verb |T] unzipping, past unzipped 
1 to open something by using its zip (= two 
rows of metal or plastic points that fasten two 
sides together) He unzipped his trousers. 2 
COMPUTING to make a file bigger again after it 
has been zipped (= made smaller so that you 
can send or store it) so that it can easily be 
used 


HIGHER PLACE] to- 
wards or in a higher place He ran up the stairs. 
o Pick up your clothes and put them away. 
o She looked up and smiled at me. 2 [VERTICAL 
vertical or as straight as possible He stood up. 
o She opened her eyes and sat up. 3 [INCREASE] to 
a greater degree, amount, volume, etc Infla- 
tion keeps pushing prices up. o Can you turn 
up the heat? I'm freezing! o Please speak up 
(= speak louder), I can't hear you. 4 (COMPLETELY| 
used to emphasize that someone completes an 
action or uses all of something I used up all 
my money. o Eat up the rest of your dinner. 5 up 
the road/street, etc along or further along the 
street/road, etc My best friend lives up the 
street from me. o He ran up the path and 
hugged her. 6 golwalk, etc up to sb/sth to walk 
directly towards someone or something until 
you are next to them He walked straight up to 
me and introduced himself. 7 [DIRECTION] in or 
towards a particular direction, usually north 
We moved from London up to Scotland. o Chris 
lives up north. 8 up and down If something or 
someone moves up and down, they move re- 
peatedly in one direction and then in the op- 
posite direction. The children were constantly 
running up and down the stairs. 9 up to 10, 20, 
etc any amount under 10, 20, etc We can invite 
up to 65 people. 10 up to until a particular time 
You can call me up to midnight. 11 up to sth 
equal in quality or achievement His work 
wasn't up to his usual standard. 12 up to sth/ 
doing sth able to do something It'll be a while 
before I feel up to walking again. 13 he up to 
(sth) informal to be doing or planning some- 
thing, often something secret and bad Joe, 
what are you up to? 14 he up to sb If an action 
or decision is up to someone, they are respon- 
sible for doing or making it. I can't decide for 
you Jack, it’s up to you. |+ to do sth] It’s up to 
her to decide whether she wants to enter the 
competition. 15 be up against sb/sth If you are 
up against a situation or a person, they make 
it very difficult for you to achieve what you 
want to achieve. We were up against some of 
the best players in the world. 


up? /ap/ adjective [never before noun] 1 [NOT IN BED 
not in bed I was up all night with the baby. 
o Is she up yet? 2 be up and around/about to be 
well enough after an illness to get out of bed 
and move around 3 [FINISHED] If a period of time 
is up, it has ended. My health club membership 
is up. 4 [INCREASE] If a level or amount is up, it 
has increased. Profits are up by 26%. 5 [ROAD 
UK If a road is up, it is being repaired. 6 
COMPUTING If a computer system is up, it is 
operating. 7 SPORT US In baseball and similar 
sports, if a player is up, they are taking a turn 
to play. 8 be up and running If a system, organ- 
ization, or machine is up and running, it is 
operating. 9 be up for sth informal to want to 
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O= Important words to learn 


do something We're going clubbing tonight if 
you're up for it. 


up? /ap/ verb [T] upping, past upped to increase 
something Dad’s upped my allowance by fifty 
cents a week. 

up-and-coming /,apn'kamin/ adjective [al- 
ways before noun] becoming popular and likely 
to achieve success He's a young, up-and- 
coming DJ. 

upbeat /'ap,bi:t/ adjective informal positive 
and expecting a situation to be good or suc- 
cessful He remains upbeat about the future. 

upbringing /'apbrym/ noun [no plural] 
SOCIETY the way your parents treat you when 
you are growing up a middle-class/religious 
upbringing 

upcoming /'ap,kamin/ adjective [always before 
noun] An upcoming event will happen soon. the 
upcoming elections 


update" /ap'deit/ verb [T] 1 [INFORMATION] to add 
new information We've just updated our web- 
site. o I'll update you on (- tell you about) any 
developments. 2 [MODERN] to make something 
more modern They need to update their image. 


get/give an update e an update on sth e an 
update from sb 


update? /'Apdeit/ noun [C] 1 [INFORMATION] new 
information I'll need regular updates on your 
progress. 2 [NEW FORM] a new form of something 
which existed at an earlier time It’s an update 
of an old 60's movie. 


upfront? / 4p'frnt/ adjective 1 [MONEY| paid or 
obtained before work starts an upfront pay- 
ment/fee 2 [BEHAVIOUR] behaving in a way that 
makes your beliefs and intentions obvious to 
other people She’s very upfront about her dis- 
like of men. 


upfront? / Ap'frant/ adverb If you pay someone 
upfront, you pay them before they work for 
you. 


upgrade /ap'greid/ verb [T] to improve some- 
thing so that it is of a higher quality or a 
newer model to upgrade a computer eupgrade 
/'Apgrerd/ noun [C] 

upheaval /ap'hiil/ noun [C, U] a very big 
change that causes difficulty or confusion 
political/social upheaval 


uphill’ /ap'hil/ adjective an uphill battle/ 
struggle/task something that is difficult to do 
and needs a lot of effort I can lose weight but 
it's a real uphill struggle. 


uphill? /4p'hil/ adverb towards the top of a hill 
We'd walked half a mile uphill. 


uphold /ap'hould/ verb [T] past upheld 1 [AGREE 
to agree with a decision, especially a legal one, 
and say it was correct The court upheld the 
ruling. 2 [SUPPORT| to support a decision, prin- 
ciple, or law Police officers are expected to 
uphold the law. 


upholstery /ap'houlst-ri/ noun [U] the material 
that covers chairs and other types of seats 

upkeep /‘apki:p/ noun [U] the process of keep- 
ing something in good condition, or of keeping 
a person or animal healthy 


upland /'4plond/ adjective [always before noun] 
existing on a hill or mountain upland areas 


upland /‘aplend/ adjective GEOGRAPHY de- 
scribes an area of land that is high up, such 
as on a hill or mountain euplands noun [plural] 


uplands /'Aplondz/ noun [plural] GEOGRAPHY 
high areas of land the uplands of Nepal 


uplifting /Ap'hftin/ adjective making you feel 
happy and full of good feelings an uplifting 
film 


upload /ap'loud/ verb [T] COMPUTING to copy 
computer programs or information electroni- 
cally, usually from a small computer to a 
larger one or to the Internet SSee Extra help page 
The Web and the Internet on page Centre 36. 
S Compare download 


upmarket /,ap'ma:kit/ UK (US upscale) adjec- 
tive expensive and used by people who are rich 
and from a high social class an upmarket 
hotel/restaurant 


upon /o'ppn/ preposition formal on 


upper /'apo'/ adjective [always before noun] 1 [PO- 
SITION] at a higher position an upper floor o the 
upper lip o the upper body 2 [SOCIAL CLASS] of a 
higher social class 3 the upper limit the highest 
amount or level, or the longest time that some- 
thing is allowed 25See also: get/gain the upper hand! 


jupper 'case noun [U] letters written as capitals 


upper 'class noun [C] SOCIETY the highest so- 
cial class of people members of the upper clas- 
ses eupper-class adjective an upper-class accent 


uppermost /'Apomoost/ adjective 1 highest the 
building's uppermost floors 2 be uppermost in 
sb's mind to be the most important thing some- 
one is thinking about The safety of her children 
was uppermost in her mind. 


upright! /‘aprait/ adverb vertical and as 
straight as possible to sit/stand upright >See 
also: bolt upright 


upright? /'Aprait/ adjective 1 VERTICAL] straight 
up or vertical Please return your seat to an 
upright position and fasten your seat belt. 
2 [MORAL] honest and morally good an upright 
citizen 

uprising /‘ap,raizin/ noun [C] POLITICS when a 
large group of people try to make political 
changes or change the government by fighting 
[usually singular] a general/popular uprising 


cause/provoke (an) uproar e be (UK) in (US) 
in an uproar e uproar among sb e uproar at/ 
over sth 


uproar /'4pro:/ noun [U no plural] when many 
people complain about something angrily The 
book caused an uproar in the United States. 
o Local residents are UK in uproar/ US in an 
uproar over plans for the new road. 


uproot /ap'ru:t/ verb [T] 1 [TREE] to pull a tree or 
plant out of the ground Hundreds of trees were 
uprooted in the storm. 2 [PERSON] to make some- 
one leave a place where they have been living 
for a long time The war has uprooted nearly 
half the country’s population. 
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ups and downs 


ups and 'downs noun [plural] the mixture of 
good and bad things that happen to people Like 
most married couples, we've had our ups and 
downs. 


upscale /'ap,skeil/ US (UK upmarket) adjective 
expensive and used by people who are rich 
and from a high social class an upscale restau- 
rant/neighbourhood 


o«upset' /ap'set/ adjective 1 unhappy or worried 
because something unpleasant has happened 
They'd had an argument and she was still up- 
set about it. o Mike got very upset when I told 
him the news. 2 upset stomach/tummy HEALTH 
an illness in the stomach 


nores /Ap'set/ verb [T] upsetting, past upset 
WORRY to make someone feel unhappy or 
M The phone call had clearly upset her. 
2 [SPOIL] to cause problems for something 
If I arrived later would that upset your plans? 
3 upset sb's stomach HEALTH to make someone 
feel ill in the stomach 


upset? /‘apset/ noun [C] 1 SPORT] when someone 
beats the player or team that was expected to 
win After Harding won the second set, a major 
upset seemed likely. 2 a stomach/tummy upset 
HEALTH UK an illness in the stomach 3 [PROBLEM 
a difficulty or problem We had the usual upsets 
but overall the day went well. 


upsetting /ap'setin/ adjective making you feel 
unhappy or worried I found the programme 
very upsetting. 


the upshot /'Apfot/ noun the final result of a 
discussion or series of events The upshot is 
that we’ve decided to move to Sydney. 


upside 'down!' adverb 1 turned so that the 
part that is usually at the top is now at the 
bottom One of the pictures had been hung up- 
side down. o Turn the jar upside down and 
shake it. 2 turn sth upside down a 
MAKE UNTIDY| to make a place very untidy while 
looking for something b [CHANGE COMPLETELY] to 
change someone's life or a system completely 
Their lives were turned upside down when their 
son was arrested. 


upside 'down? adjective turned so that the 
part that is usually at the top is now at the 
bottom Why is this box upside down? 


upstage /ap'steid3/ verb [T] to do something 
that takes people's attention away from some- 
one or something and gives it to you instead 
You mustn't upstage the bride. 


upstairs /ap'steoz/ adverb on or to a higher 
level of a building He ran upstairs to answer 
the phone. eupstairs adjective an upstairs bed- 
room 


upstart /‘apsta:t/ noun [C] someone who has 
just started a job but already thinks they are 
very important 


upstate / ap'stert/ adjective US in the northern 
part of a US state (- one of the parts into 
which the country is divided) upstate New 
York eupstate adverb She's taken a trip upstate 
with some friends. 


upstream /ap'stri:m/ adverb along a river in 
the opposite direction to the way that the 
water is moving 


O= Important words to learn 


upsurge /'aps3:d3/ noun [C] a sudden increase 
an upsurge in violent crime 


uptake /‘apterk/ noun informal be slow/quick 
on the uptake to be slow/quick to understand 
something 


uptight /ap'tait/ adjective informal worried or 
nervous and not able to relax 


up-to-date /,pto'deit/ adjective 1 [MODERN 
modern, and using the most recent technology 
or knowledge 2 [INFORMATION| having the most 
recent information The Internet keeps us 
up-to-date. 

up-to-the-minute /,.ptoóo'mmit/ adjective 
most recent up-to-the-minute news 


uptown /ap'taun/ adjective, adverb US in or to 
the northern part of a city She lives uptown. 


upturn /'4pts:n/ noun [C] ECONOMICS an im- 
provement, especially in economic conditions 
or a business There's been a sharp upturn in 
sales. 


upturned /ap'ts:nd/ adjective pointing up, or 
turned so the under side faces up an upturned 
boat 


upward /'apwəd/ adjective [always before noun] 
moving towards a higher place or level an 
upward glance o an upward trend in sales 


upwards /'Apwodz/ mainly UK (mainly US up- 
ward) adverb 1 towards a higher place or level 
House prices have started moving upwards 
again. 2 upwards of sth more than a particular 
amount Double rooms cost upwards of £70 a 
night. 


uranium /joo'remiom/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
heavy, grey metal that is used in the produc- 
tion of nuclear power (symbol U) 


Uranus /'joornos/ noun [no plural] ASTRONOMY 
the planet that is seventh from the Sun, after 
Saturn and before Neptune 2See picture at solar 
system 


urban /'s:b»n/ adjective GEOGRAPHY, SOCIETY be- 
longing or relating to a town or city urban ar- 
as o urban development 


urbane /2:'bein/ adjective confident, relaxed, 
and polite With his good looks and urbane 
manner, he was very popular. 


urbanization (also UK -isation) /,3:.ben.ar- 
'zei.[*n/ noun [U] GEOGRAPHY the way in which 
cities get bigger and more and more people 
leave the countryside to live in them 


urea /ju*'ri:a/ noun [U] BIOLOGY a colourless sub- 
stance found in urine (= the liquid that comes 
out of your body when you go to the toilet) 
See picture at nitrogen cycle 


ureter /joo'ri:.t»/ noun [C] ANATOMY a tube on 
each side of the body that takes urine (= liquid 
waste) from the kidney (= organ that makes 
urine) to the bladder (- organ that stores 
urine) 

urethra /joo'ri:óro/ noun [C] ANATOMY the tube 
which carries urine (= liquid waste) out of the 
body. In men and male animals it also carries 
sperm (- small cells, one of which joins an egg 
to make a baby). 

urge" /3:ds/ verb [T] 1 urge sb to do sth to try to 
persuade someone to do something His parents 
urged him to go to university. 2 formal to 
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O= Important words to learn 


strongly advise an action Financial experts are 
urging caution. 

urge sb on phrasal verb to encourage someone 
to do or achieve something 


feel/have/resist/satisfy an urge e an irre- 
sistible/overwhelming/strong/sudden/ 
uncontrollable urge 


urge? /as:d5/ noun [C] a strong wish or need [+ 
to do sth] 7 resisted a powerful urge to slap 
him. 


a matter of urgency e a sense of urgency e 
the urgency of sth 


urgency /'s:d3°nsi/ noun [U] when something is 
very important and needs you to take action 
immediately a matter of great urgency 


urgent /'s:dznt/ adjective very important and 
needing you to take action immediately an ur- 
gent message o The refugees were in urgent 
need of food and water. eurgently adverb I need 
to speak to you urgently. 


urinate /'joorineit/ verb [I] BIOLOGY to get rid of 
urine from your body 


urine /'joorm/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the liquid that 
comes out of your body when you go to the 
toilet 


URL /ju:a:r'el/ INTERNET abbreviation for uni- 
form resource locator: a website address DSee 
Extra help page The Web and the Internet on page 
Centre 36. 


urn /s:n/ noun [C] 1 [PLANTS 
that is used for plants or 
ashes (= the powder that is left after a dead 
body has been burned) 2 [DRINKS] a metal con- 
tainer that is used to make a large amount of 
coffee or tea and to keep it hot 


urogenital / juərəv'dzenıtl/ adjective ANAT- 
OMY, BIOLOGY relating to the parts of the body 
which make and carry urine (= liquid waste), 
and also the genitals (= sexual organs) 


ous strong form /as/ weak forms /əs, s/ pronoun 
used after a verb or preposition to refer to the 
person who is speaking or writing and one or 
more other people She gave us all a present. 
o Come and have dinner with us tonight. 


USA / jues'e1/ noun abbreviation for United 
States of America 


usage /'ju:sidz/ noun 1 LANGUAGE [C, U] the way 
that words are used a guide to English gram- 
mar and usage 2 [U] the amount of something 
that is used, or the way that something is used 
restrictions on water usage 


USB / ju:es'bi:/ noun [C] COMPUTING abbreviation 
for Universal Serial Bus: a part of a computer 
which allows you to connect extra devices, 
such as printers and cameras, without stop- 
ping and starting the computer again 


o«use' /ju:z/ verb [T] past used 1 [PURPOSE] If you 
use something, you do something with it for a 
particular purpose. Can I use your pen? o She 
uses her car for work. |+ to do sth] Nick used 
the money to buy a CD player. 2 |MAKE LESS] to 
take an amount from a supply of something A 
shower uses less water than a bath. 3 [PERSON|to 


a round container 
to store someone's 


used to 


treat someone badly in order to get what you 
want He was just using me to make his girl- 
friend jealous. 4 [WORD] to say or write a partic- 
ular word or phrase ‘Autumn’ is used in 
British English and ‘fall’ in American English. 
5 could use sth mainly US informal something 
that you say when you want or need some- 
thing I could use some help with these pack- 
ages, please. 

use sth up phrasal verb to finish a supply of 
something Someone’s used up all the milk. 


o“use? /ju:s/ noun 1 [USING] [U] when you use some- 
thing, or when something is being used an 
increase in the use of mobile phones o Guests 
have free use of the hotel swimming pool. 
o Turn the machine off when it's not in use 
(= being used). 2 [PURPOSE] [C] a purpose for 
which something is used A food processor has 
a variety of uses in the kitchen. o Can you find 
a use for this box? 3 be (of) anylsome use to be 
useful Is this book of any use to you? 4 he (of) 
no use to not be useful His advice was no use 
at all. 5 be no use; be no use doing sth used to 
say that trying to do something has no effect 
It was no use talking to him - he wouldn't lis- 
ten. 6 | WORD] [C] one of the meanings of a word, 
or the way that a particular word is used Can 
you list all the uses of the verb ‘go’? 7 the use 
of sth permission to use something, or the abil- 
ity to use something Martin has offered me the 
use of his car. 8 make use of sth to use some- 
thing that is available We were encouraged to 
make use of all the facilities. 


o«used' /ju:st/ adjective used to sth/doing sth If 
you are used to something, you have done it 
or experienced it many times before. He's used 
to working long hours. o We've been living here 
for two years and we've (UK) got used to/ (US) 
gotten used to the heat. SOpposite unused 


used? /ju:zd/ adjective Something that is used 
is not new and has been owned by someone 
else. a used car 2 Opposite unused 


o«used to /'ju:sttu:/ modal verb used to do/be sth 
If something used to happen or a situation 
used to exist, it happened regularly or existed 
in the past but it does not happen or exist now. 
I used to go out every night when I was a stu- 
dent. o He used to be a lot fatter. 


used to and be used to 


Used to + verb is for talking about a situation or reg- 
ular activity in the past. 


My dad used to smoke when he was younger. 
I used to live in Italy, but now I live in England. 


When you make used to + verb into a question or 
negative using the verb do, the correct form is use to. 
My dad didn't use to smoke. 

Where did you use to live? 

The expression be used to something/doing some- 


thing is for talking about something which you have 
done or experienced a lot before. 


I don't mind the heat. I'm used to hot weather. 
He's not used to working long hours. 


p 
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useful 


If something is useful because it helps you 
do or achieve something, you can describe 
it as helpful or valuable: They gave us 
some really helpful advice. e He was able to 
provide the police with some valuable infor- 
mation. 


The adjective invaluable means 'extremely 
useful': The Internet is an invaluable 
resource for teachers. 


An activity which requires a lot of effort 
but is useful, is sometimes described as 
worthwhile: It’s a difficult course but it's 
very worthwhile. 


Something which is useful because it is 
simple to use is often described as handy: 
That's a handy little gadget. 


The expression come in handy is often 
used when you think something will be 
useful in the future: Don't throw that away 
- it'll come in handy for the party. 


If speech or writing contains a lot of useful 
information, you can describe it as inform- 
ative or instructive: It’s an interesting and 
highly informative book. 


o«useful /'ju:sf*l/ adjective 1 helping you to do or 
achieve something useful information 2 come 
in useful UK to be useful and help someone do 
or achieve something, especially when there 
is nothing else to help them You should keep 
that paint - it might come in useful. eusefully 
adverb eusefulness noun [U] 


useless /'ju:slos/ adjective 1 [THING] If something 
is useless, it does not work well or it has no 
effect. This umbrella's useless - there's a big 
hole in it. [+ doing sth] It's useless arguing with 
her. 2 [PERSON] UK informal having no skill in 
an activity Dave's useless at football. 


user /'ju:zo'/ noun [C] someone who uses a prod- 
uct, machine, or service Internet users 


user-friendly /,ju:zo'frendli/ adjective A ma- 
chine or system that is user-friendly is easy to 
use or understand. user-friendly software 


‘user group noun [C] COMPUTING, INTERNET a 
group of people who use the Internet to share 
information about a particular area of com- 
puting or a particular product 


user I'D noun [U] COMPUTING information that 
proves who a person using a computer system 
is 

‘user name (also username) noun [C] COMPUT- 
ING, INTERNET a name or otherword that you 
sometimes need to use together with a pass- 
word (= secret word) before you can use a 
computer on the Internet DSee Extra help page 
The Web and the Internet on page Centre 37. 


usher’ /'Af»/ verb usher sb into/to/across, etc to 
show someone where to go or sit She ushered 
me into her office. 
usher in sth phrasal verb formal to be at the 
start of a period when important changes hap- 
pen, or to cause important changes to start 
happening His presidency ushered in a new era 
of democracy. 


O= Important words to learn 


usher? /'4f»/ noun [C] someone who shows peo- 
ple where to sit in a theatre or at a formal 
event 


ousual /'ju:suol/ adjective 1 normal and happen- 


ing most often I went to bed at my usual time. 
o This winter has been much colder than usual. 
SOpposite unusual 2 as usual in the way that 
happens most of the time As usual, Ben was 
the last to arrive. 


o«usually /'ju:3əli/ adverb in the way that most 


often happens I usually get home at about six 
o'clock. o Usually I just have a sandwich. 

usurp /ju:'za:p/ verb [T] formal to take someone 
else's job or power when you should not 

utensil /ju:'tenssl/ noun [C] a tool that you use 
for doing jobs in the house, especially cooking 
wooden cooking utensils DSee colour picture The 
Kitchen on page Centre 2 

uterus /'ju:t?ros/ noun [C] ANATOMY the organ 
inside a woman's body where a baby grows 
See picture at foetus 

utilitarian /,ju:tili'teorion/ adjective designed 
to be useful and not beautiful utilitarian 
furniture 

utility /ju:'tiloti/ (also public utility) noun [C] an 
organization that supplies the public with 
water, gas, or electricity 

utilize formal (also UK -ise) /'ju:tilarz/ verb [T] 
to use something in an effective way The 
vitamins come in a form that is easily utilized 
by the body. 

utmost’ /'4tmoost/ adjective [always before 
noun] formal used to emphasize how important 
or serious something is a matter of the utmost 
importance o The situation needs to be han- 
dled with the utmost care. 

utmost? /'atmoust/ noun do your utmost to try 
as hard as you can to do something [+ to do 
sth] We did our utmost to finish the project on 
time. 

utopia /ju:'taupia/ noun [C, U] SOCIETY an imag- 
inary place where everything is perfect 

utopian /ju:'toupion/ adjective SOCIETY A uto- 
pian idea or plan is based on the belief that 
things can be made perfect. a utopian vision 
of society 

utter’ /'4t»'/ adjective [always before noun] used 
to emphasize something She dismissed the 
article as utter nonsense. 

utter? /'4t»/ verb [T] formal to say something 
She left without uttering a word. 

utterance /'At?rns/ noun [C] formal something 
that you say 

utterly /'Atoli/ adverb completely It's utterly 
ridiculous. 

U-turn /'ju:t3:n/ noun [C] 1 [VEHICLE] a change of 
direction that you make when driving in order 
to travel in the opposite direction 2 [DECISION] a 
complete change from one opinion or plan to 
an opposite one the government's U-turn on 
economic policy 

UV /ju:'vi:/ adjective abbreviation for ultraviolet 
(= of the type of light that makes your skin 
darker) UV light 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | 2: saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour 


O= Important words to learn 


V, v /vi:/ the twenty-second letter of the alpha- 
bet 


V MEASURES written abbreviation for volt (= a 
unit for measuring an electric current) a 9V 
battery 


v UK (UK/US vs) /vi:/ preposition SPORT abbre- 
viation for versus (= used to say that one team 
or person is competing against another) 
Germany v France 


vacancy /'verk?nsi/ noun [C] 1 [RooM|a room that 
is not being used in a hotel Do you have any 
vacancies? 2 [JOB] a job that is available for 
someone to do Tell me if you hear of any 
vacancies for secretaries. 


vacant /'veik?nt/ adjective 1 [EMPTY] Somewhere 
that is vacant is available because it is not be- 
ing used. a vacant building 2 [JOB] A vacant job 
is available for someone to do. 3 [EXPRESSION] A 
vacant expression on someone's face shows 


they are not thinking about anything. 
evacantly adverb 
vacate /va'keit/ @ /'veikert/ verb [T] formal to 


leave a room, building, chair, etc so that some- 
one else can use it 


o«vacation!" /vo'kerf»n/ ® / ver'kerf?n/ noun [C, U] 
1 US (UK holiday) a period of time when you 
are not at home but are staying somewhere 
else for enjoyment We're taking a vacation in 
Florida. o We met Bob and Wendi on vacation. 
2 EDUCATION mainly US a period of the year 
when schools or colleges are closed £he sum- 
mer vacation o He's on vacation for three 
months. 


vacation? /vo'keif:n/ @ /verkerf»n/ US (UK 
holiday) verb vacation in/on/by, etc to go on 
vacation Sam was vacationing in Guatemala. 


vaccinate /'veksineit/ verb [T] HEALTH to give 
someone a vaccine to stop them from getting 
a disease Have you been vaccinated against 
polio? evaccination /,vzksi'nerf?n/ noun [C, U] 


vaccine /'vaksiz/ noun |C, U] HEALTH a sub- 
stance that is given to people to stop them 
from getting a particular disease 


vacuole /'vekjusul/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a space 
inside a living cell, often containing a liquid 
S See picture at cell DSee picture at leaf 


vacuum! /'vekju:m/ noun 1 PHYSICS [C] a space 
that has no air or other gas in it 2 [no plural] 
when someone or something important is not 
now in your life and you are unhappy When 
her husband died, it left a big vacuum in her 
life. 

vacuum? /'vekju:m/ verb |I, T] to clean some- 
where using a vacuum cleaner 


vacuum cleaner (also UK Hoover) noun [C] 
an electric machine that cleans floors by suck- 
ing up dirt 

| vacuum ‘packed adjective packed in a plastic 
covering with no air inside it 


valour 


vagaries  /'veigoriz/ noun [plural] sudden 
changes that are not expected or known about 
before they happen the vagaries of the 
English weather 


vagina /vo'dsamo/ noun [C] ANATOMY the part 
of a woman's body that connects her outer sex 
organs to the place where a baby grows 


vagrant /'veigrnt/ noun [C] formal someone 
who has no job and no home and who lives 
outside 


a vague feeling/idea/impression/memory/ 
promise 


vague /veig/ adjective 1 |NOT CLEAR| not clear or 
certain I have a vague idea of where the hotel 
is. o He was a bit vague about directions. 2 |NOT 
THINKING] showing that someone is not thinking 
clearly or does not understand a vague expres- 
sion evaguely adverb I vaguely remember 
(= slightly remember) meeting her. evagueness 
noun [U 


vain /vein/ adjective 1 in vain without any suc- 
cess I tried in vain to start a conversation. 
2 vain attempt/effort/hope A vain attempt, 
effort, etc does not have the result you want. 
3 too interested in your own appearance and 
thinking you are very attractive evainly 
adverb 


valency /'veilontsi/ noun [C] CHEMISTRY a meas- 
urement of the ability of an atom of a partic- 
ular chemical element to combine with other 
hydrogen atoms Zinc has a valency of 2. 


Valentine /'vzlontam/ (also ‘Valentine ,card) 
noun |C] a card (= stiff, folded paper with a 
message inside) that you give someone on 
Valentine's Day 


Valentine's Day /‘vzlantainz,de1/ noun [C, U] 
14 February, a day when you give a Valentine 
to someone you have a romantic relationship 
with or want a romantic relationship with 


valet /'vzle1/ noun [C] 1 [CAR] someone who 
parks your car when you arrive at a restau- 
rant, hotel, or airport 2 [SERVANT] a male servant 
who looks after a man's clothes and helps him 
to dress 


valiant /'vxliont/ adjective formal very brave 
a valiant effort evaliantly adverb 


valid /'vælıd/ adjective 1 [GOOD REASONS] based on 
good reasons or facts that are true a valid 
argument 2 LAW A valid ticket or document 
is legally acceptable. The ticket is valid for 
three months. Opposite invalid evalidity 
/va'lidati/ noun [U] 


validate /'vzlideit/ verb [T] formal to prove 
that something is true evalidation /,v:zelr'der[?n/ 
noun [C, U] 


valley /'væli/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY an area of 
low land between hills or mountains 


valour UK literary (US valor) /‘vela/ noun [|U] 
when someone is very brave, especially dur- 
ing a war 


| ives | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | à this | 3 decision | d3 jar | tf chip | æ cat | e bed | ? ago | 1 sit | icosy | phot | ^ run | v put | 


valuable 


If something is valuable because it helps 
you do or achieve something, you can de- 
scribe it as helpful or useful: They gave us 
some really helpful advice. e She made a 
really useful contribution to the project. 


Something which is valuable because it 
produces useful results may be described 
as constructive or productive: It was a 
very constructive discussion. e We had a 
very productive meeting and sorted out a 
lot of problems. 


An activity which is valuable but requires 
a lot of effort, is sometimes described as 
worthwhile: It’s a difficult course but it's 
very worthwhile. 


If speech or writing contains a lot of valu- 
able information, you can describe it as 
informative or instructive: It’s an inter- 
esting and highly informative book. 


o»valuable /'veljuabl/ adjective 1 [OBJECT] Valu- 
able objects could be sold for a lot of money. 
valuable paintings and antiques 2 [USEFUL 
Valuable information, help, advice, etc is 
very helpful. 


valuables /'væljuəblz/ noun [plural] small 
things that you own which could be sold for a 
lot of money valuables such as jewellery and 
watches 


valuation /,velju'erfen/ noun [C, U] FINANCE 
when someone judges how much money some- 
thing could be sold for 


the value of sth e of [any/great/real] value e 
values go up/increase e values decrease/go 
down e a drop/fall/increase/rise in value 


o«value! /'veelju:/ noun 1 FINANCE [C, U] how much 
money something could be sold for The new 
road has affected the value of these houses. 
o Cars quickly go down in value. 2 [U] how use- 
ful or important something is a document of 
great historical value 3 good value (for money) 
If something is good value it is of good quality 
or there is a lot of it so you think the amount 
of money you spent on it was right. The meal 
was very good value. DSee also: face value 


value? /'vælju:/ verb [T] valuing, past valued 1 If 
you value something or someone, they are 
very important to you. J always value his opin- 
ion. 2 FINANCE to judge how much money 
something could be sold for The ring was 
valued at $1000. 


values /'velju:z/ noun [plural] your beliefs 
about what is morally right and wrong and 
what is most important in life 


valve /vzlv/ noun [C] something that opens and 
closes to control the flow of liquid or gas 


vampire /'vzmparo'/ noun [C] in stories, a dead 
person who bites people's necks and drinks 
their blood 


van /vzn/ noun [|C] a vehicle that is used for 
carrying things but which is smaller than a 
truck 


O= Important words to learn 


vanadium /vo'neidiom/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a 
silver-grey metal used to make steel alloys 
(= metal mixtures) (symbol V) 


vandal /'vend:l/ noun [C] someone who inten- 
tionally damages things in public places 
Vandals had smashed the shop window. 


vandalism /'vændlız?m/ noun |U] the crime of 
intentionally damaging things in public places 


vandalize (also UK -ise) /‘vendlaiz/ verb [T] to 
intentionally damage things in public places 


vanguard /'venga:d/ noun in the vanguard of 
sth involved in the most recent changes in 
technology and understanding Libraries are 
in the vanguard of the electronic revolution. 


vanilla /va'nils/ noun [U] FOOD a substance that 
is used to give flavour to some sweet foods 
vanilla ice cream 


vanish /'vznif/ verb [I] to disappear suddenly 
The sun vanished behind the trees. o The report 
mysteriously vanished from the files. SSee also: 
disappear/vanish into thin air' 


vanishing point noun [C usually singular] ART 
in a picture, the point in the distance at which 
two parallel (- same distance apart) lines look 
as though they join 


vanity /'vznoti/ noun [U] when someone thinks 
they are very attractive and is too interested 
in their own appearance 


vantage point /'va:ntid3,pomt/ noun [C] 
1 {WAY OF THINKING] the way you think about a 
subject when you are in a particular situation 
From my vantage point, it is difficult to see how 
things can improve. 2 a place from which 
you can see something very well 


vapour UK (US vapor) /'veipo'/ noun [U] 1 PHYS- 
ICS, CHEMISTRY many small drops of liquid in 
the air which look like a cloud 2 PHYSICS the 
form of a liquid when it has become a gas 


variable" /'veoriobl/ adjective changing often 
The sound quality on the recording is variable. 
evariability /,veorio'biloti/ noun [U] 


variable? /'veariobl/ noun [C] MATHEMATICS a 
number, amount or situation which can 
change A patient's recovery time depends on so 
many variables, such as age, weight and gen- 
eral health. 


variable 'costs noun [plural] FINANCE the 
things that a business must pay for, the 
amount of which changes according to things 
such as how much work it is doing >Compare 
fixed costs 


variance /'veorions/ noun formal at variance 
with sb/sth If two things or people are at vari- 
ance with each other, they do not agree or are 
very different. T'he statement seems to be at 
variance with government policy. 


variant /'veoriont/ noun [C] something that is a 
slightly different form from the usual one 
There are several variants of the virus. o spell- 
ing variants 


variation /,veori'eif»n/ noun 1 [DIFFERENCE] [C, U] 
a difference in amount or quality variations 
in price 2 [SOMETHING DIFFERENT] [C] something 
that is slightly different from the usual form 
It's a variation on the standard apple pie. 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | or saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


varied /'veorid/ adjective consisting of many 
different types of things a long and varied 


career 


a bewildering/great/infinite/wide variety 
e offer/provide variety 


o«variety /və'rarəti/ noun 1 a variety of sth/sb 
many different types of things or people Ben 
has done a variety of jobs. 2 [TYPE] [C] a different 
type of something a new variety of potato 
3 [DIFFERENT THINGS] [U] a lot of different activities, 
situations, people, etc I need more variety in 
my life. 

ovarious /'veorios/ adjective many different 
They have offices in various parts of the coun- 
try. o I started learning Spanish for various 
reasons. 


variously /'veoriosli/ adverb in many different 
ways The event was variously described as 


"o" 


"terrible", "shocking", and "unbelievable". 


varnish! /'va:nif/ noun [C, U] a clear liquid that 
you paint onto wood to protect it and make it 
shine 3See also: nail varnish 


varnish? /'va:nif/ verb [T] to put varnish on a 
surface 


vary /'veori/ verb 1 [BE DIFFERENT] [I] If things of 
the same type vary, they are different from 
each other. Car prices vary greatly across 
Europe. o Roses vary widely in size and shape. 
2 |CHANGE] [I] to change Temperatures vary 
depending on the time of year. 3 [INTENTIONALLY 
CHANGE] [T] to often change something that you 
do I try to vary what I eat. 


vascular /'veskjala'/ adjective BIOLOGY contain- 
ing veins (- thin tubes that carry blood in 
animals and other liquid in plants) 


vascular 'bundle noun [C] BIOLOGY the part of 
a plant's stem or leaves that has veins See 
picture at stem 


vas deferens / vzs'deforenz/ noun [C] plural 
vasa deferentia /,veisodefo'rentfio/ BIOLOGY, 
ANATOMY the tube through which a male's 
sperm (- seeds that join with the female's egg 
to make a baby) pass on the way out of the 
body 

vase /va:z/ (65) / vers/ noun [C] a container that 
you put flowers in 

vasectomy /vo'sektomi/ noun [C] HEALTH a 
medical operation that is done to stop a man 
having children 

vasoconstriction /,veizookon'strikfj»n/ noun 
[U] BIOLOGY when blood vessels (- tubes that 
carry blood) become more narrow 

vasodilation /,veizoudarlerfn/ noun [U] BIO- 
LOGY when blood vessels (- tubes that carry 
blood) become wider 

vast /va:st/ adjective extremely big a vast 
amount of money © vast forest areas 

vastly /'va:stli/ adverb very much Life now is 
vastly different from 100 years ago. 

VAT / viter'ti:/ noun [U] ECONOMICS, FINANCE 
abbreviation for value added tax: a tax on 
goods and services in the UK 

vault? /və:lt/ noun [C] 1 [NA BANK] a special room 
in a bank where money, jewellery, and other 


vehicle 


valuable objects are kept 2 [N A CHURCH] a room 
under a church where people are buried 


vault? /vo:lt/ verb |I, T] to jump over something 
by first putting your hands on it Rick vaulted 
the gate and ran off. DSee also: pole vault 


VCR / vi:si:'ar/ mainly US (UK video) noun [C] 
abbreviation for video cassette recorder: a 
machine that you use for recording television 
programmes and playing videos (- recorded 
films or programmes) 25ee colour picture The Liv- 
ing Room on page Centre 4 


VDU / vi:di:'ju:/ noun [C] UK COMPUTING abbre- 
viation for visual display unit: a machine with 
a screen that shows information from a 
computer 


've /v/ short for have I've already eaten. 


veal /vi:l/ noun [U] FOOD meat from a very 
young cow 


vector /'vekta'/ noun [C] 1 PHYSICS something 
physical such as a force which has size and 
direction Compare scalar 2 BIOLOGY an insect 
or animal which carries a disease from one 
animal or plant to another 


vee belt /‘vi:,belt/ noun [C] DT a strip of mate- 
rial that is used to connect two turning parts 
in a machine 


veer /vi»s/ verb veer across/off/towards, etc to 
suddenly change direction The car veered off 
the road and hit a tree. 


veg /ved3/ noun [C, U] plural veg UK informal 
FOOD short for vegetables fruit and veg 


vegan /'vixgon/ noun [C] FOOD someone who 
does not eat meat, fish, eggs, milk, or cheese 
evegan adjective 


o»vegetable /'vedstabl/ noun [C] FOOD a plant 


that you eat, for example potatoes, onions, 
beans, etc 2See colour picture Fruit and Vegetables 
on page Centre 10 


vegetarian! /,vedarteorion/ noun [C] FOOD 
someone who does not eat meat or fish 


vegetarian? / vedai'teorion/ adjective FOOD not 
eating, containing, or using meat or fish All 
her children are vegetarian. o a vegetarian res- 
taurant/pizza 


vegetation /,ved3i'terfn/ noun [U] BIOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHY the plants and trees that grow ina 
particular area 


veggie /'vedsi/ noun [C] UK informal a vegetar- 
jan eveggie adjective 


veggie burger /'ved3i,bs:ga'/ noun [C] FOOD a 
flat round piece of food, made of vegetables, 
nuts, etc. and no meat, usually eaten inside 
two pieces of bread 


vehement /'vi:omont/ adjective formal show- 
ing strong, often negative, feelings about 
something vehement  criticism/opposition 
evehemently adverb 


o«vehicle /'vinkl/ noun 1 [C] formal something 


such as a car or bus that takes people from one 
place to another, especially using roads 2 a 
vehicle for sth/doing sth something that you use 
as a way of telling people your ideas or opin- 
ions The paper was merely a vehicle for his 
political beliefs. 
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O= Important words to learn 


men with 


men with blue eyes 


blue eyes 


men with beards 


and beards 


Venn diagram 


veil /veil/ noun 1 [C] a thin piece of material 
that covers a woman's face 2 draw a veil over 
sth UK to not talk any more about a subject 
because it could cause trouble or embarrass- 
ment 


veiled /veild/ adjective said so that the true 
meaning or purpose is not clear veiled criti- 
cism 


fairly thin outer wall 


thin layer 
of muscles 
and elastic 
fibres 


large lumen 

smooth lining 

vein 

vein /vem/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY, BIOLOGY one of 
the tubes in your body that carries blood to 
your heart 2 BIOLOGY one of the thin lines on 


a leaf See picture at leaf 3 in the same vein in 
the same style of speaking or writing 


Velcro /'velkrou/ noun [U] trademark DT mate- 
rial that consists of two pieces of cloth that 
stick together, used to fasten clothes 


velocity /vi'Ipsati/ noun [C, U] PHYSICS the speed 
at which something moves 


velvet /'velvit/ noun [U] cloth that has a thick, 
soft surface on one side a black velvet jacket 


vena cava / vi:no'keivo/ noun [C] plural venae 
cavae /,vi:ni:'ke1vi:/ BIOLOGY, ANATOMY one of 
the two very large veins (- tubes that carry 
blood) which take blood without oxygen to the 
heart DSee picture at heart 


vendetta /ven'deto/ noun [C] when someone 
tries to do something bad to someone over a 
period of time because they have been treated 
badly by them He had a vendetta against the 
company after he lost his job. 


vending machine /'vendinma,fi:n/ noun [C] a 
machine that sells drinks, cigarettes, etc 


vendor /'vendo:'/ noun [C] 1 [SELL OUTSIDE] some- 
one who sells something outside an ice cream 


| a: arm | 3: her | ir see | 2: saw | ur too 


vendor 2 [COMPANY] formal a company that sells 
goods or services 


veneer /va'nia‘/ noun 1 |C, U] DT a thin layer of 
wood that covers a piece of furniture that is 
made of a cheaper material 2 a veneer of sth 
formal a way of behaving that is not sincere 
and hides someone's real character or emo- 
tions a thin veneer of calm/respectability 


venerable /'vewrobl/ adjective old and very 
much respected a venerable institution/ 
tradition 


venetian blind /vonji:f^n'blamd/ noun [C] a 
covering for a window that is made from long, 
flat, horizontal pieces of metal or wood which 
you can move to let in light 


vengeance /'vend3°ns/ noun 1 [U] when you do 
something bad to someone who has done 
something bad to you, or the feeling of want- 
ing to do this an act of vengeance 2 with a ven- 
geance If something happens with a 
vengeance, it happens a lot or in a very strong 
way. The disease swept across the country with 
a vengeance. 


vengeful /‘vend3f*l/ adjective formal wanting 
vengeance 


venison /'veniszn/ noun [U] FOOD meat from a 
deer 


Venn diagram  /,ven'daiogrem/ noun [C] 
MATHEMATICS a drawing in which mathemati- 
cal sets are shown inside a group of circles, 
parts of which cover each other. Numbers 
which belong to more than one set are shown 
in these parts of the circles. 


venom /'venam/ noun |U] 1 [POISON] poison that 
some snakes and insects produce 2 [ANGER/HATE 
a feeling of extreme anger or hate Much of his 
venom was directed at his boss. evenomous 
adjective containing or involving venom 

vent’ /vent/ noun [C] a hole in a wall or ma- 
chine that lets air in and allows smoke or 
smells to go out 


vent? /vent/ verb vent your anger/frustration, etc 
to do or say something to show your anger or 
another strong, bad feeling 


ventilate /'ventileit/ verb [T] to let air come 
into and go out of a room or building eventi- 
lation /,venti'le1f*n/ noun [U] a ventilation sys- 
tem 


army | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


ventricle /'ventrikl/ noun [C] ANATOMY each of 
the two main spaces in the heart, left and right 
S See picture at heart 


venture" /'ventfə/ noun [C] a new activity that 
may not be successful a business venture 
S See also: joint venture 


venture? /'vent[»'/ verb formal 1 venture into/ 
out/outside, etc to leave a safe place and go 
somewhere that may involve risks Jf the snow 
stops I might venture out. 2 [T] to be brave 
enough to say something that might be criti- 
cized I didn't dare venture an opinion. 


‘venture capital noun [U] ECONOMICS, FINANCE 
money that is spent on a new activity or com- 
pany, especially when there is a chance that 
the activity or company will not be successful 

venue /'venju:/ noun 
game, musical performance, or special event 
happens 

venule /'vi:nju:l/ noun [C] ANATOMY, BIOLOGY a 
very small vein See picture at capillary 

Venus /'vi:nəs/ noun [no plural] ASTRONOMY the 
planet that is second from the Sun, after Mer- 
cury and before the Earth See picture at solar 
system 

veranda (also verandah) /ve'rzendo/ noun [C] a 
room that is joined to the outside of a house 
and has a roof and floor but no outside wall 


overb /va:b/ noun LANGUAGE a word that is used 


to say that someone does something or that 
something happens. For example the words 
‘arrive’, ‘make’, ‘be’, and ‘feel’ are verbs. 2See 
also: auxiliary verb, modal verb, phrasal verb 

verbal /'vs:b*l/ adjective LANGUAGE 1 spoken 
and not written a verbal promise 2 relating to 
words or the use of words verbal ability/skills 
everbally adverb 

verbatim /v::'beitim/ adjective, adverb using 
the exact words that were originally used 


deliver/reach/return a verdict e a guilty/ 
not guilty verdict 


verdict /'vs:dikt/ noun [C] 1 LAW a decision in 
a court of law saying if someone is guilty or 
not a guilty verdict o The jury took nine hours 
to reach a verdict. 2 |DECISION| someone's opin- 
ion about something after experiencing it, 
often for the first time You tried out that 
Italian restaurant? What was the verdict? 


verge" /vs:d3/ noun [C] 1 UK the edge of a road 
or path that is usually covered in grass 2 be 
on the verge of sth/doing sth to be going to hap- 
pen or to do something very soon a company 
on the verge of financial disaster 


verge? /vs:d5/ verb 
verge on sth phrasal verb to almost be a par- 


C] a place where a sportso«version /'va:f»n/ noun |C] 1 


vesicle 


vermin /'vs:min/ noun [plural] small animals 
that damage crops and can cause disease 


versatile /'vs:sotai/ (9 /'va:sotl/ adjective 
1 [PERSON] having many different skills a ver- 
satile player/performer 2 [THING] useful for 
doing a lot of different things a versatile tool 
eversatility /,v3:so'tiloti/ noun [U] 


verse /va:s/ noun 1 LITERATURE, MUSIC [C] one of 
the parts that a song or poem is divided into J 
only know the first verse. 2 LITERATURE [U] words 
that are in the form of poetry The story was 
told in verse. 


a new/the latest version e a version of sth e 
in a version 


FORM] one form of 
something that is slightly different to other 
forms of the same thing I saw the original 
version of the film. 2 [DESCRIPTION] someone’s 
description of what has happened Bates gave 
his version of events to the police. 


Versus /'va:sos/ preposition 1 SPORT used to say 
that one team or person is competing against 
another Tomorrow's game is Newcastle versus 
Arsenal. 2 used to compare two things or 
ideas, especially when you have to choose 
between them private education versus state 
education 


vertebra /'vas:tibro/ noun |C] plural vertebrae 
/'vattibriz/ ANATOMY any of the small bones 
that form the spine (= bones that go up the 
back) evertebral /'va3:tibrol/ adjective DSee 
picture at brain 


vertebrate /'va:tibrot/ noun [C] BIOLOGY an an- 
imal that has a spine (= bone in the back) 
Birds, fish, mammals, amphibians and reptiles 
are all vertebrates. evertebrate adjective 2Com- 
pare invertebrate 


vertical /'vs:tik:l/ adjective pointing straight 
up from a surface a vertical line evertically 
adverb 2See picture at horizontal 


vertical axis noun [no plural] MATHEMATICS the 
line of figures or letters along the side of a 
graph or map; the y-axis DSee Extra help page 
Graphs and charts on page Centre 20. Compare 
horizontal axis 


vertical 'merger noun [C] ECONOMICS when 
two companies that work on different stages 
in the production of the same product join to- 
gether 


vertigo /'vs:igoo/ noun [U] when you feel 
slightly ill because you are in a high place and 
feel as if you might fall 


verve /vs:v/ noun |U] formal energy and enthu- 
siasm 


ticular state or quality His constant questionso* Very" /'veri/ adverb 1 used to emphasize an ad- 


verged on rudeness. 


verify /'verifat/ verb |T] to prove that something 
is true, or do something to discover if it is true 
It was impossible to verify her statement. 
everification /,verifi'kerf*n/ noun [U] 

veritable /'veritobl/ adjective [always before 
noun] formal used to emphasize how extreme 
something is Their house was a veritable 
palace (= was very large). 


jective or adverb She was very pleased. o Marie 
speaks very slowly. o Thank you very much. 
2 not very good/tall/happy, etc not good, happy, 
etc The film wasn't very good. 


very? /'veri/ adjective [always before noun] used 
to emphasize a noun This is the very house 
where we stayed. 


vesicle /'vesik:l/ noun [C] BIOLOGY a small hol- 
low part in the body of a plant or animal 
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vessel 


vessel /'ves3/ noun [C] 1 [SHIP] formal a ship or 
large boat 2 [CONTAINER] old-fashioned a con- 
tainer for liquids >See also: blood vessel 


vest /vest/ noun [C] 1 [UNDERWEAR] UK (US under- 
shirt) a piece of underwear that you wear 
under a shirt 2 [WORN OVER A sHiRT] US (UK waist- 
coat) a piece of clothing with buttons at the 
front and no sleeves, that you wear over a 
shirt See colour picture Clothes on page Centre 9 


vested interest /,vestid'intrest/ noun [C] If 
you have a vested interest in something, you 
want it to happen because it will give you 
advantages. 


vestige /'vestid3/ noun [C] a very small amount 
of something that still exists after most of it 
has gone There is still a vestige of hope that she 
might be found alive. 


vet! /vet/ noun [C] someone whose job is to give 
medical care to animals that are ill or hurt 


vet? /vet/ verb [T] vetting, past vetted to look at 
details of someone’s life, in order to make sure 
that they are suitable for a particular job [often 
passive] Applicants for the job are carefully 
vetted. 


veteran /‘vet?rn/ noun [C] 1 [MILITARY PERSON 
someone who has been in an army or navy 
during a war a veteran of World War Two 
2 [A LONG TIME] someone who has done a job or 
activity for a long time a 20-year veteran of 
BBC news 


veterinarian / vetri'neorion/ noun [C] US a vet 


veterinary /'vetrinri/ adjective formal relat- 
ing to medical care given to animals that are 
ill or hurt 


veterinary surgeon noun |C] UK formal a 
vet 


veto /'vi:tou/ verb [T] vetoing, past vetoed 
POLITICS If someone in authority vetoes some- 
thing, they do not allow it to happen, although 
other people have agreed to it. The plan was 
vetoed by the President. 


veto? /'vi:too/ noun [C, U] plural vetoes POLITICS 
when someone in authority does not allow 
something to happen 


vexed /vekst/ adjective vexed question/issue, etc 
a situation that causes problems and is diffi- 
cult to deal with the vexed issue of unemploy- 
ment 


via /varo/ preposition 1 [GOING THROUGH] going 
through or stopping at a place on the way to 
another place The train to Utrecht goes via 
Amsterdam. 2 [USING] using a_ particular 
machine, system, or person to send or receive 
something / receive all my work via e-mail. 


viable /'vaiobl/ adjective effective and able to 
be successful a viable alternative to nuclear 
power o an economically viable plan eviability 
/,vare'biloti/ noun [U] 


viaduct /‘vatadakt/ noun [C] a long, high bridge 
across a valley 


vibes /vaibz/ noun [plural] informal the way a 


person or place makes you feel I get bad/g00d o. ide o1 


vibes from her. 


vibrant /'vaibront/ adjective 1 [EXCITING] full of 
excitement and energy a vibrant city o a 
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vibrant, young performer 2 [COLOUR] A vibrant 


colour is very bright. 


vibrate /var'breit/ @ /'vaibreit/ verb |I, T] to 
shake with small, quick movements or to 
make something shake this way The music 
was so loud that the floor was vibrating. 
evibration /var'brerf*n/ noun [C, U] 


vicar /'vike'/ noun [C] RELIGION a priest in some 
Christian churches 


vicarage /'vik*rid3/ noun [C] RELIGION the house 
where a vicar lives 


vicarious /vi'keorios/ adjective [always before 
noun] A vicarious feeling is one you get from 
seeing or hearing about another person's ex- 
periences. It gives me vicarious pleasure to 
watch him eat. 


vice /vais/ noun 1 [BAD HABIT] [C] something bad 
that someone often does Smoking is his only 
vice. 2 [CRIME] [U] crime that involves sex or 
drugs 3 DT [C] UK (US vise) a tool used for hold- 
ing something tightly while you cut it, make 
it smooth, etc 

vice 'president noun [C] 1 POLITICS the person 
who is a rank lower than the president of a 
country 2 US someone who is responsible for 
part of a company She's vice president of sales 
and marketing. 


vice versa / vais'va:so/ adverb used for refer- 
ring to the opposite of what you have just said 
Never use indoor lights outside and vice versa. 


vicinity /vr'sməti/ noun in the vicinity (of sth) 
formal in the area near a place A number of 
buildings in the vicinity of the fire were dam- 
aged. 


vicious /'vifos/ adjective 1 MOLENT] violent and 
dangerous a vicious attack on a child o a 
vicious dog 2 [UPSETTING] intended to upset 
someone a vicious rumour eviciously adverb 
vicious 'circle (also vicious 'cycle) noun [no 
plural] when one problem causes another prob- 
lem which then makes the first problem worse 


o«victim /'viktim/ noun [C] someone who has suf- 


fered the effects of violence, illness, or bad 
luck victims of crime o hurricane/flood victims 


victimize (also UK -ise) /'viktimaiz/ verb [T] to 
treat someone unfairly because you do not like 
or approve of them Ben feels he has been vic- 
timized by his teacher. 


victor /'vikts'/ noun [C] formal the person who 
wins a fight or competition 


Victorian /vik'to:rion/ adjective from or relat- 
ing to the period between 1837 and 1901 in 
Britain a Victorian house 


victorious /vik'to:rias/ adjective having won a 
fight or competition a victorious army 


claim/secure victory ea comfortable/easy/ 
impressive victory e a victory for/over sb 


victory /'viktri/ noun [C, U] when you win a 
fight or competition Phoenix managed a 135- 
114 victory over Denver. 


/'vidioo/ noun 1 [TAPE] [U] a film or tele- 
vision programme recorded on videotape 
‘Pride and Prejudice’ has just come out on 
video. 2 [RECORDING] [C] something that you have 
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recorded on videotape using a video camera 
Caroline and Yann showed us their wedding 
video last night. 3 [C] (also VCR) (also video re- 
corder) a machine that you use for recording 
a television programme or watching a video 
>See colour picture The Living Room on page Centre 
4 


video? /'vidioo/ verb [T] videoing, past videoed 
1 to record a television program using a video 
recorder 2 to film something using a video 
camera 


‘video camera noun [C] a piece of equipment 
used to record something onto videotape 


video clip noun [C] a short video recording 


video conferencing  /'vidioo konf?rntsi/ 
noun |U] when two or more people who are in 
different parts of the world talk to each other 
and see each other on television screens 


‘video game noun [C] COMPUTING a game in 
which you make pictures move on a screen 


videophone /'vidisufoon/ noun [C] a telephone 
with a small screen so that you can see the 
person you are talking to 


video recorder noun [C] a video machine 


videotape /'vıdiəvterp/ noun [C, U] a thin strip 
of material inside a plastic box that is used for 
recording television programmes and films 


vie /vai/ verb |I] vying, past vied to try hard to 
do something more successfully than someone 
else The children were vying for attention. [+ 
to do sth] Film crews were vying with each 
other to get the best pictures. 


express/have/hold a view e strong views e 
in sb's view e sb's views about/on sth e an 
exchange of views 


o view" /vju:/ noun 1 [OPINION] [C] your opinion We 
have different views about/on education. o In 
her view this is wrong. 2 [THINGS YOU SEE] [C] the 
things that you can see from a place T'here was 
a lovely view of the lake from the bedroom win- 
dow. 3 {ABILITY TO SEE] [no plural] how well you can 
see something from a particular place We had 
a great view of the procession. 4 [POSITION] [U] a 
position from which something can be seen 
The house was hidden from view behind a wall. 
o He turned the corner and the harbour came 
into view. 5 in full view of sb happening where 
someone can easily see All this happened in 
full view of the cameras. 6 in view of sth formal 
because of In view of recent events, we have 
decided to cancel the meeting. 7 with a view to 
doing sth formal so that you can do something 
He's doing some improvements on the house 

ith a view to selling it. DSee also: point of view 


view or sight? 
View means the countryside, buildings, things, etc which 
you can see from a place, or how well you can see some- 
thing. A view is usually pleasant. 


We had a wonderful view from the aircraft. 
We-had-a-wonderful sight from the aircraft. 
Sight means when you see something, or the ability to 
see. 

The sight of blood makes me feel sick. 


vindictive 


view? /vju:/ verb [T] formal 1 [OPINION] to have a 
particular opinion about someone or some- 
thing In all three countries he is viewed as a 
terrorist. 2 [WATCH] to watch something They 
were able to view the city from a helicopter. 


viewer /'vju:a'/ noun [C] someone who watches 
a television programme 

viewpoint /'vju:point/ noun [C] a way of think- 
ing about a situation From his viewpoint the 
action seemed entirely justified. 


vigil /'vid3il/ noun [C, U] when people stay some- 
where quietly in order to show that they sup- 
port someone, disagree with someone, etc an 
all-night vigil for peace 

vigilant /‘vid3ilent/ adjective watching care- 
fully and always ready to notice anything 
dangerous or illegal Police have asked people 
to be vigilant after yesterday's bomb attack. 
evigilance /'vidailons/ noun [U] 


vigilante / vid3i'lenti/ noun [C] a member of a 
group of people who try to catch criminals and 
punish them without having any legal auth- 
ority 

vigor /'viga'/ noun |U] US spelling of vigour 

vigorous /'vigrros/ adjective 1 [ENERGETIC] show- 
ing or needing a lot of physical energy vigor- 
ous exercise 2 [FORCEFUL] showing strong, often 
negative, feelings about something a vigorous 
debate o He was a vigorous opponent of the 
government. evigorously adverb Bates vigor- 
ously denies (= strongly denies) murdering 
his wife. 

vigour UK (US vigor) /‘viga'/ noun [U] strength 
and energy She set about her work with great 
vigour. 


vile /vail/ adjective extremely unpleasant 
a vile attack o The bathroom was vile. 


vilify /'vilifai/ verb [T] formal to say bad things 
about someone so that other people will not 
like or approve of them 


villa /'vilo/ noun [C] a large house, especially 
one used for holidays in a warm country 


o»village /'vilids/ noun [C] a place where people 
live in the countryside that includes buildings 
such as shops and a school but which is 
smaller than a town She lives in a small village 
outside Oxford. o a village shop 


villager /‘vilid3a‘/ noun [C] someone who lives 
in a village 

villain /'vilon/ noun [C] a bad person in a film, 
book, etc 


villus /'vilos/ noun [C usually plural] plural villi 
/'vilai/ ANATOMY, BIOLOGY one of many small 
finger-like parts on the inside surface of the 
small intestine (= part of body where food goes 
after the stomach), through which the food is 
absorbed 


vindicate /'vindikeit/ verb [T] formal to prove 
that what someone said or did was right after 
people generally thought it was wrong evindi- 
cation /,vindr'kerf?n/ noun [C, U] formal 


vindictive /vin'diktiv/ adjective intending to 


harm or upset someone who has harmed or 
upset you 
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vine 


vine /vam/ noun [C] a plant that grapes (= small, 
green or purple fruit used for making wine) 
grow on 


vinegar /'vinigo"/ noun [U] FOOD a sour liquid 
that is used in cooking, often made from wine 


vineyard /'vinjad/ noun [C] FARMING an area of 
land where someone grows grapes (- small, 
green or purple fruit) for making wine 


vintage’ /'vintid3/ adjective 1 FOOD Vintage 
wine is wine of a good quality that was made 
in a particular year. 2 [VERY GOOD] having all the 
best or most typical qualities of something, 
especially from the past a vintage Hollywood 
movie 3 [CAR] A vintage car was made between 
1919 and 1930. 


vintage? /‘vintid3/ noun [C] FOOD the wine that 
was made in a particular year The 1993 
vintage is one of the best. 


vinyl /'vaimsl/ noun [U] DT a type of very strong 
plastic 


viola /vi'sulo/ noun [C] MUSIC a wooden instru- 
ment, larger than a violin, that you hold 
against your neck and play by moving a 
special stick across strings 

violate /'varoleit/ verb [T] formal 1 [NOT OBEY] to 
not obey a law, rule, or agreement Countries 
that violate international law will be dealt with. 
severely. 2 to not allow someone 
something that they should morally be al- 
lowed to have They were accused of violating 
human rights. eviolation /,varo'ler[:»n/ noun 

, U] a violation of privacy 


erupt into/renounce/use violence e escalat- 
ing/extreme/gratuitous violence e violence 


against/towards sb 


o»violence /'varol’ns/ noun [U] 1 [CAUSING HURT| 
when someone tries to hurt or kill someone 
else an act of violence o A number of people 
were killed in the violence. o Violence against 
women has increased in recent years. 2 [EXTREME 
FORCE] extreme force and energy, especially of 
something causing damage Such was the 
violence of the explosion that three buildings 
collapsed. 


o«violent /'varoFnt/ adjective 1 [ACTION] involving 
violence a victim of violent crime o a violent 
protest o I don't like violent films (= films that 
show violence). 2 [PERSON] likely to hurt or kill 
someone else a violent criminal 3 [DAMAGE] sud- 
den and causing damage a violent explosion/ 
storm 4 [EMOTIONS] showing very strong feelings, 
especially anger violent emotions eviolently 
adverb 2See also: non-violent 


violet /'vaiolot/ noun 1 [FLOWER] [C] a small plant 
with a small, purple flower 2 [COLOUR] [U] a pale 
purple colour 


violin / vato'lm/ noun [C] MUSIC a wooden mu- 
sical instrument that you hold against your 
neck and play by moving a bow (- special 
stick) across strings eviolinist /varo'Imrst/ 
noun |C] someone who plays a violin 


VIP /,virarpii/ noun [C] abbreviation for very 
important person: someone who is famous 
or powerful and is treated in a special way 
The airport has a separate lounge for VIPs. 
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viper /'vaipa/ noun [C] a small, poisonous 
snake 


viral /'vaijl/ adjective HEALTH caused by or 
relating to a virus (- infectious organism) 
a viral infection 


virgin? /'vs:dam/ noun [C] someone who has 
never had sex 


virgin? /'vs:d3in/ adjective Virgin land, forest, 
etc has not been used or damaged by people. 

virginity /vo'd3inoti/ noun [U] when someone 
has never had sex Emma lost her virginity 
(7 had sex for the first time) at sixteen. 


Virgo /'v3:gou/ noun (C, U] the sign of the zodiac 
which relates to the period of 23 August - 22 
September, or a person born during this 
period 


virile /'virail/ Q9 /'vir*l/ adjective A virile man 
is strong and has sexual energy. evirility 
/vrriloti/ noun [U] 


virtual /'vs:tfuol/ adjective [always before noun] 
1 almost a particular thing or quality They 
played the game in virtual silence. 2 
COMPUTING using computer images and sounds 
that make you think an imagined situation is 
real a virtual art gallery 


virtually /'vs:tfuoli/ adverb almost They're 
virtually the same. o I've virtually finished. 


virtual 'memory noun [U] COMPUTING on a 
computer, space that software can use to store 
information for a short time 


virtual re'ality noun [U] COMPUTING when a 
computer produces images and sounds that 
make you feel an imagined situation is real 


virtue /'va:tju:/ noun 1 [ADVANTAGE] [C, U] an ad- 
vantage or useful quality The great virtue of 
having a small car is that you can park it eas- 
ily. 2 [GOOD QUALITY] [C] a good quality that some- 
one has Patience is not among his virtues. 
3 [MORAL BEHAVIOUR] [U] behaviour that is morally 
good 4 by virtue of sth formal because of some- 
thing She succeeded by virtue of hard work 
rather than talent. 


virtuoso /,va:tju'oosou/ noun [C] MUSIC some- 
one who is extremely good at doing some- 
thing, especially playing a musical instrument 


virtuous /'vs:tfuos/ adjective behaving in a 
good and moral way evirtuously adverb 


virulent /‘virulnt/ adjective 1 HEALTH A viru- 
lent disease or poison causes severe illness 
very quickly. 2 [HATE] formal criticizing or 
hating someone or something very much a 
irulent attack on the government 


carry/contract/have/transmit a virus e a 
deadly/rare virus 


ovirus /'vareres/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY, HEALTH an 


infectious organism too small to be seen that 
causes disease, or an illness that it causes The 
doctor says I've got a virus. 2 COMPUTING a pro- 
gram that is secretly put onto a computer in 
order to destroy the information that is stored 
on it 

visa /'vi:zo/ noun [C] an official mark in your 
passport (= document which proves your na- 
tionality) that allows you to enter or leave a 
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o«visit! /'vizit/ verb |I, T] 1 
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particular country She went to Miami on a 
tourist visa. 


viscous /'viskos/ adjective describes a liquid 
that is thick and sticky and does not flow 
easily eviscosity /vi'skpsiti/ noun [U] 


vise /vais/ noun |C] US spelling of vice (= a tool 
used for holding something tightly while you 
cut it, make it smooth, etc) 


visibility /,viza'bilati/ noun [U] how far or how 
well you can see because of weather condi- 
tions good/poor visibility o It was foggy and 
visibility was down to 50 metres. 


visible /'vizobl/ adjective able to be seen The 
fire was visible from five kilometres away. 
DOpposite invisible evisibly adverb She was 
visibly upset. 

vision /'v13°n/ noun 1 [DEA] [C] an idea or image 
in your mind of what something could be like 
in the future a vision of a better society 2 
BIOLOGY [U] the ability to see He has poor vision 
in his left eye. 3 [ABILITY TO PLAN] [U] the ability to 
make plans for the future that are imaginative 
and wise As a leader, he lacked vision. 4 
RELIGION [C] when you see someone or some- 
thing that no one else can see as part of a re- 
ligious experience 

visionary /'vi3°n°ri/ adjective able to make 
plans for the future that are imaginative and 
wise a visionary leader evisionary noun |C] 


SEE A PERSON] to go to 
someone’s home and spend time with them 
We have friends coming to visit this weekend. 
2 [5E A PLACE] to go to a place and spend 
a short amount of time there Did you visit 
St Petersburg while you were in Russia? 
3 INTERNET to look at a website 


visit with sb phrasal verb US to spend time 
talking with someone who you know Mom was 
visiting with our neighbor. 


a visit to sth e a visit from sb e on a visit e 
pay sb a visit e have a visit from sb ea brief/ 
flying visit 


o«visit? /'vizit/ noun [C] when you visit a place or 


a person the President's visit to Hong Kong 
o Why don't you pay him a visit (= visit him)? 


o«visitor /'vizito'/ noun [C] someone who visits a 


person or place The museum attracts large 
numbers of visitors. 


visor /'vaizo'/ noun |C] 1 [PART OF HAT] the part of 
a helmet (= hard hat that protects your head) 
that you can pull down to cover your face 
2 [HAT] (also 'sun visor) a hat that has a curved 
part above your eyes to protect them from the 
sun See colour picture Clothes on page Centre 9 
3 [CAR| the parts in the front window of a car 
that you pull down to protect your eyes from 
the sun 2See colour picture Car on page Centre 7 

vista /'visto/ noun [C] a view, especially a beau- 
tiful view that you look at from a high place 

visual /'vizual/ adjective relating to seeing The 
film has some powerful visual effects. evisually 
adverb visually appealing 

Visual 'aid noun [C] EDUCATION something that 
helps you understand or remember informa- 
tion, such as a picture or film 


visualize (also UK -ise) /'viswlaiz/ verb [T] to 
create a picture in your mind of someone or 
something / was very surprised when I met 
Geoff - I'd visualized someone much older. 
evisualization /,vrswlar'zerf*n/ noun [U] 

vis-à-vis /,vi:zo'vii/ preposition relating to 
something, or in comparison with something 
I have to speak to James vis-à-vis the conference 
arrangements. 


vital /'vaitl/ adjective 1 [IMPORTANT] necessary 
Tourism is vital to the country's economy. 
[+ (that)] It’s vital that you send off this form 
today. 2 [ENERGY] formal full of energy 


vitality /var'telati/ noun [U] energy and 
strength At 48, he still projects an image of 
youth and vitality. 


vitally /'vartəli/ adverb in a very important 
way Safety at work is vitally important. 


vitamin /‘vitamin/ (9 /'vaitamm/ noun [C] 
HEALTH one of a group of natural substances in 
food that you need to be healthy Oranges are 
full of vitamin C. 


jvitreous 'humour noun [U] ANATOMY, BIO- 
LOGY the thick clear substance inside the eye 
behind the lens (= part that you see through) 
Compare aqueous humour 

vitriolic /vitri'olik/ adjective formal criticizing 
someone in a very severe and unpleasant way 

viva /'varvo/ noun |C] UK EDUCATION a spoken 
examination at university 


vivacious /vr'veifos/ adjective A vivacious 
person, especially a woman, is full of energy 
and enthusiasm. 


vivid /'vivid/ adjective 1 [IMAGE] Vivid descrip- 
tions or memories produce strong, clear im- 
ages in your mind. He gave a very vivid 
description of life in Caracas. 2 [COLOUR] A 
vivid colour is very bright. evividly adverb 
I remember my first day at school very vividly. 

vivisection / vivi'sek[?n/ noun [U] when living 
animals are used in scientific experiments, 
especially in order to discover the effects of 
new drugs 

vixen /'viks»n/ noun [C] a female fox (= wild dog 
with red-brown fur) 

V-neck /'viinek/ noun [C] a V-shaped opening 
for your neck on a piece of clothing, or a 
sweater, dress, etc with this opening 


a V-neck jumper eV-necked /vi:'nekt/ adjective 
a V-necked dress 


a limited/wide vocabulary e be in sb’s vocab- 
ulary e widen your vocabulary 


vocabulary /vəv'kæbjəlri/ noun 1 LAN- 
GUAGE (C, U] all the words you know in a par- 
ticular language Reading helps to widen your 
vocabulary. 2 LANGUAGE [no plural] all the 
words that exist in a language, or that are 
used when discussing a particular subject 
Computing has its own specialist vocabulary. 3 
LANGUAGE [no plural] a list of words and their 
meanings 

vocal /'vouk:l/ adjective 1 expressing your opin- 
ions in a strong way She is a vocal supporter 
of women’s rights. 2 MUSIC involving or relat- 
ing to the voice, especially singing vocal music 
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vocal cords 


‘vocal cords (also vocal chords) noun [plural] 
ANATOMY folds of skin at the top of your throat 
that make sounds when air from your lungs 
moves over them 2See picture at respiratory sys- 
tem 


vocalist /'vook^list/ noun [C] MUSIC the person 
who sings in a group of people who play pop- 
ular music 

vocals /'vouk'lz/ noun [plural] MUSIC the part of 
a piece of music that is sung 


vocation /vou'keif?n/ noun |C, U] a strong feel- 
ing that you are right for a particular type of 
Work, or a job that gives you this feeling He 
knew that teaching was his true vocation. 


vocational /voo'kerf?nl/ adjective EDUCATION 
Vocational education and skills prepare you 
for a particular type of work. 


vociferous /vou'sifras/ adjective formal ex- 
pressing your opinions in a loud and strong 
way She has become increasingly vociferous 
in her opposition to the scheme. 


vodka /'vodko/ noun [C, U] FOOD a strong alco- 
holic drink that is popular in Russia and 
Poland 


vogue /voog/ noun [U no plural] If there is a 
vogue for something, it is very fashionable. 
This period saw a vogue for Japanese paint- 
ing. o Flat shoes are in vogue (= fashionable) 
this spring. 


a deep/husky/low voice e lose your voice e 
lower/raise your voice e in a [bored/stern, 
etc.] voice e your tone of voice 


o«voice' /vors/ noun 1 [SOUNDS] [C] the sounds that 


you make when you speak or sing I could hear 
voices in the next room. o Jessie has a beautiful 
singing voice. o Could you please keep your 
voices down (- speak more quietly)? o He 
raised his voice (- spoke more loudly) so that 
everyone could hear. 2 lose your voice HEALTH to 
become unable to speak, often because of an 
illness She had a bad cold and was losing her 
voice. 3 [OPINION] [C] someone's opinion about a 
particular subject The programme gives people 
the opportunity to make their voices heard. 
4 [PERSON] [no plural] someone who expresses the 
opinions or wishes of a group of people It’s 
important that students have a voice on the 
committee. DSee also: the passive voice 


voice? /vois/ verb [T] to say what you think 
about a particular subject He has voiced 
concern about the new proposals. 

voice-activated / vois'sektiveitid/ adjective A 
machine that is voice-activated can recognize 
and follow spoken instructions. 

'voice box noun [C] ANATOMY informal the 
larynx 

'voice mail noun [U] an electronic telephone 
answering system 

‘voice recognition (also speech recognition) 
noun [U] COMPUTING the process of changing 
the sound of people speaking into instructions 
that a computer can understand 

void" /v»id/ adjective 1 [never before noun] not 
legally or officially acceptable The contracts 
were declared void. 2 be void of sth formal to 
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be without something His last statement was 
entirely void of meaning. 


void? /void/ noun [no plural] 1 [FEELING] when 
someone or something important is not now 
in your life and you are unhappy Her hus- 
band’s death left a void in her life. 2 SPACE] a 
large hole or empty space 


vol MEASURES written abbreviation for volume 


volatile /'volotail/ (9) /'va:lot*l/ adjective 1 [PER- 
SON] A volatile person can suddenly become 
angry or violent. 2 [SITUATION] A volatile 
situation might suddenly change. a volatile po- 
litical situation evolatility /,volo'tiloti/ noun [U] 


volcano /vol'kemau/ noun [C] plural volcanoes 
or volcanos GEOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY a mountain 
with a large hole at the top which sometimes 
explodes and produces hot, melted rock and 
smoke See picture volcano on next page evolcanic 
/vol'kentk/ adjective relating to a volcano vol- 
canic ash 


vole /vaul/ noun [C] a small animal like a mouse 


volition /vso'lifn/ noun [U] formal the power 
to make your own decisions He left the firm of 
his own volition (= because he decided to). 


volley’ /'voli/ noun 1 SPORT [C] in sports, a kick 
or hit in which a player returns a ball before 
it touches the ground 2 a volley of shots/gun- 
fire, etc when a lot of bullets are shot at the 
same time A volley of bullets ripped through 
the floorboards. 3 a volley of abuse/complaints, 
etc a lot of insults/complaints, etc said at the 
same time 


volley? /'voli/ verb |I, T] SPORT in sports, to re- 
turn a ball by kicking or hitting it before it 
touches the ground 


volleyball /'volib»:l/ noun [U] SPORT a game in 
which two teams use their hands to hit a ball 
over a net without allowing it to touch the 
ground ZSee colour picture Sports 2 on page Centre 
15 


volt /volt/ (written abbreviation V) noun [C] 
MEASURES a unit for measuring the force of an 
electric current 


voltage /'vaultid3/ noun [C, U] MEASURES the 
force of an electric current, measured in volts 


voltmeter /‘vault mi:ta'/ noun [C] PHYSICS a de- 
vice used for measuring voltage 


volume /‘volju:m/ noun 1 SOUND] [U] the level 
of sound produced by a television, radio, etc 
to turn the volume up/down 2 [AMOUNT] [U] the 
number or amount of something, especially 
when it is large the volume of work involved 3 
MEASURES [U] the amount of space inside an ob- 
ject Which of the bottles has the larger volume? 

4 [BOOK] [C] a book, especially one of a set a new 

dictionary in two volumes 


voluminous /va'lu:mmas/ adjective formal 
very large voluminous trousers 


voluntary /‘volenteri/ adjective 1 [WORK] Volun- 
tary work is done without being paid and 
usually involves helping people. She does vol- 
untary work for the Red Cross. o voluntary 
organizations 2 |NOT FORCED| done or given be- 
cause you want to and not because you have 
been forced to voluntary contributions 20p- 
posite involuntary evoluntarily /,vblon'teor'li/ ad- 
verb She left voluntarily. 
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volcano 


volunteer’ / volon'tia'/ verb 1 [OFFER] |I, T] to 
offer to do something without being asked or 
told to do it [+ to do sth] Rob volunteered to look 
after the kids. 2 [ARMY] [I] to join the army, navy, 


volcanic ash 


of food She has a voracious appetite. o a vo- 
racious reader of historical novels evoraciously 
adverb evoracity /vo'rzsoti/ noun [U] 


etc without being officially told to join In 19390» vote! /vout/ verb |l, T] POLITICS to show your 


he volunteered for active service. 3 |INFORMA- 
TION] [T] to give information without being 
asked No one volunteered the truth. 

volunteer? /,vblon'tio/ noun [C] 1 [NOT PAID 
someone who does work without being paid, 
especially work that involves helping people a 
Red Cross volunteer 2 [NOT FORCED] someone who 
does or gives something because they want to 
and not because they have been forced to Any 
volunteers to help me move these books? 

voluptuous /və'laptfuəs/ adjective A volup- 
tuous woman has a sexually attractive body, 
often with large breasts. 

vomit! /'vomit/ verb |I, T] HEALTH If someone 
vomits, the food or liquid that was in their 
stomach comes up and out of their mouth. She 
was vomiting blood. 

vomit? /'vomit/ noun [U] HEALTH the food or liq- 
uid that comes from your mouth when you 
vomit 

voodoo /'vu:du:/ noun [U] RELIGION a religion 
involving magic and praying to spirits 

voracious /vo'reifos/ adjective wanting to do 
something a lot, especially wanting to eat a lot 


choice or opinion in an election or meeting by 
writing a cross on an official piece of paper or 
putting your hand up Who did you vote for? 
o The unions voted against strike action. |+ to 
do sth] Staff have voted to accept the pay offer. 


BE WORD PARTNERS FOR vote —— OO O O OO O 


cast your vote e a vote against/for sb/sth e 
a vote on sth 


ovote? /vaut/ noun [C] 1 POLITICS when someone 


shows their choice or opinion in an election 
or meeting by writing a cross on an official 
piece of paper or putting their hand up He lost 
the election by twenty votes. 2 a way of making 
a decision by asking a group of people to vote 
We called a meeting in order to take a vote on 
the proposal. 3 the vote a POLITICS the total 
number of votes given or received in an 
election The Green party got 10% of the vote. b 
POLITICS when someone is officially allowed to 
vote In some countries women still don't have 
the vote. 


voter /'vooto'/ noun [C] POLITICS someone who 
votes or who is officially allowed to vote 
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vouch /vaut[/ verb 
vouch for sb/sth phrasal verb to say that you 
know from experience that something is true 
or good, or that someone has a good character 


voucher /'vaut[»'/ noun [C] FINANCE a piece of 
paper that can be used instead of money to pay 
for goods or services a discount voucher 


vow’ /vau/ verb [T] to make a serious promise 
or decision [+ (that)] She vowed that she would 
never leave the children again. |+ to do sth] I’ve 
vowed never to go there again. 


vow? /vau/ noun |C] a serious promise or deci- 
sion marriage vows o I made a vow that I 
would write to him once a week. 


vowel /vaual/ noun [C] LANGUAGE a speech 
sound that you make with your lips and teeth 
open, shown in English by the letters ‘a’, ‘e’ 
T, o or w 

voyage /'vouds/ noun [|C] a long journey, es- 
pecially by ship, or in space The ship sank on 
its maiden voyage (= first journey). 

vs (also UK v) preposition SPORT written abbre- 
viation for versus (= used to say that one team 
or person is competing against another) 
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vulgar /'valgə/ adjective 1 RUDE] rude and likely 
to upset or anger people, especially by refer- 
ring to sex and the body in an unpleasant way 
vulgar jokes/ language 2 [NOT SUITABLE] not show- 
ing good judgment about what is suitable or 
pleasant to look at a vulgar shade of yellow 
evulgarity /val'gerati/ noun [U] 


\vulgar 'fraction noun [C] MATHEMATICS a frac- 
tion written with one number above and one 
number below the line, not written as a num- 
ber with a decimal point in it 


vulnerable /'valnrəbl/ adjective easy to hurt 
or attack physically or emotionally She was a 
vulnerable sixteen-year-old. o The troops are in 
a vulnerable position. o He's more vulnerable 
to infection because of his injuries. evulnerabil- 
ity /,valn’ra'bilati/ noun [U] 

vulture /‘valtfa/ noun [C] a large bird with no 
feathers on its head or neck that eats dead 
animals 


vulva /'v4lvo/ noun [C] plural vulvas or vulvae 
ANATOMY the parts of the female sex organs 
which are outside the body, between the legs 


vying /'vaup/ present participle of vie 
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W, w /‘dablju:/ the twenty-third letter of the 
alphabet 


W MEASURES written abbreviation for watt (= a 
unit for measuring electrical power) a 40W 
light bulb 


wacky /'waki/ adjective informal unusual in a 
funny or surprising way a wacky sense of hu- 
mour 


wad /wod/ noun [C] 1 PILE] a thick pile of pieces 
of paper, especially paper money a wad of cash 


a ball a wad of (UK) cotton wool/ (US) cotton 


waddle /'w»dl/ verb [I] A duck (= water bird) 
or fat person that waddles walks with short 
steps, moving from side to side. 


wade /weid/ verb wade across/through, etc to 
walk through water He waded across the river. 
wade through sth phrasal verb to read a lot of 
boring or difficult information 

wafer /'weifo'/ noun [C] FOOD a light, thin bis- 
cuit 

waffle’ /'wotl/ noun 1 [U] informal speech or 
writing that says nothing important 2 FOOD [C] 
a square, flat cake with a pattern of holes in 
it, eaten especially in the US 


waffle? /‘wofl/ (also waffle on) verb [I] informal 
to talk or write a lot and say nothing impor- 
tant 


waft /woft/ verb waft from/through, etc to grad- 
ually move through the air The smell of coffee 
wafted through the room. 

wag /weg/ verb |l, T] wagging, past wagged 
1 [DOG] If a dog wags its tail, it moves it from 
side to side. 2 [FINGER] If you wag your finger, 
you move it from side to side, often to tell 

do something. 


earn a wage e a decent wage e a wage in- 
crease/rise e the minimum wage 


wage’ /weid3/ noun [no plural] FINANCE (also 
wages [plural]) the amount of money a person 
regularly receives for their job weekly wages 
o the minimum wage >See Common Learner Error 
at pay 

wage? /weids/ verb wage a battle/campaign/war, 
etc to fight or organize a series of activities in 
order to achieve something They're currently 
waging a campaign to change the law. 


wager /'weidso'/ verb [T] to risk money on the 
result of a game, race, competition, etc ewager 
noun |C] 


wagon /'wzgon/ noun [C] a large vehicle with 
four large wheels pulled by horses 


wail /weil/ verb |l, T] 1 [PERSON] to cry loudly be- 
cause you are very unhappy "Tve lost my 
mummy," she wailed. 2 [DANGER] If a siren 
(= loud noise to warn of danger) wails, it 
makes a noise. Somewhere in the distance a 
police siren was wailing. ewail noun [C] 


2 [BALL] a piece of soft material in the shape of0wait" /weit/ verb |I] 1 


waist /weist/ noun [C] 1 ANATOMY the part 
around the middle of your body where you 
wear a belt She had a 26 inch waist. DSee colour 
picture The Body on page Centre 13 2 the part of a 
piece of clothing that fits round the waist 


waistband /'werstbænd/ noun [C] the strip of 
material at the top of a pair of trousers or a 
skirt that goes around the waist 


waistcoat /'weistkout/ UK (US vest) noun [C] a 
piece of clothing with buttons at the front and 
no sleeves, that you wear over a shirt DSee 
colour picture Clothes on page Centre 9 


waistline /'weistlam/ noun [C] how big or 
small your waist is, or the part of a piece of 
clothing that goes around the waist 


STAY| to stay in a place 
until someone or something arrives or some- 
one or something is ready for you I’m waiting 
for Clive. o How long did you wait for a taxi? 
[+ to do sth] Pm still waiting to use the phone. 
2 [NOT DO SOMETHING] to not do something until 
something else happens We'll wait till Jane 
gets here before we start eating. 3 can't wait in- 
formal used to say how excited you are about 
something that you are going to do [+ to do sth] 
I can't wait to see him. 4 keep sb waiting to be 
late so that someone has to wait for you I’m 
sorry to have kept you waiting. 5 wait and see 
to wait to discover what will happen We'll wait 
and see what she says. 9See also: be waiting in the 
wings 


wait or expect? 
When you wait, you stay somewhere until a person or 
thing arrives or is ready. 


I waited twenty minutes for the bus. 
She's waiting for her exam results. 


When you expect something, you think that it will hap- 
pen. 


I'm expecting the bus to arrive in about 5 
minutes. 


She expected to do well in the exam. 


wait 
Wait must always be followed by for or to do sth. It 
cannot be followed by the thing you are waiting for. 
Iam waiting for my mother. 


Lam-waiting-my-mother. 


wait about/around phrasal verb to stay in a place 
and do nothing while you wait for someone to 
arrive or something to happen 

wait in phrasal verb UK to stay at home because 
you are expecting someone to visit or telephone 
you 

wait on sb pArasal verb to bring a meal to some- 
one, especially in a restaurant 

wait up phrasal verb to not go to bed at night 
until someone has come home TIl be quite late, 
so don't wait up for me. 
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/ L 5 FOR We 


 face/ have a wait e an agonizing/anxious/ 
long wait e the wait for sth e sth is (well) 
worth the wait 


Wait? /weit/ noun [no plural] when you stay ina 
place until someone or something arrives or 
someone or something is ready for you We 
had a long wait at the airport. 


waiter /'weits'/ noun [C] a man who works in 
a restaurant, bringing food to customers 


‘waiting list noun [C] a list of people who are 
waiting until it is their time to have or do 
something a hospital waiting list 


‘waiting room noun [C] a room in which peo- 
ple wait for something, for example to see a 
doctor or take a train 


waitress /'weitros/ noun [C] a woman who 
works in a restaurant, bringing food to cus- 
tomers 


waive /weiv/ verb [T] 1 [ALLOW UNUSUAL ACTION] to 


allow someone not to obey the usual rule or 
not to pay the usual amount of money He 
agreed to waive his fee to help us. 2 LAW to 
decide not to have something that you are 
allowed by law to have She waived her right 
to have a lawyer representing her. 


o«wake" /werk/ (also wake up) verb |I, T] past tense 
woke, past participle woken to stop sleeping or 
to make someone else stop sleeping Ive only 
just woken up. o Could you wake me up before 
you go? o You woke me up making so much 
noise. DSee colour picture Phrasal Verbs on page 
Centre 16 


thing easily She walked off with the top prize. 

walk out pArasal verb to leave a job, meeting, 
or performance because you are angry or do 
not approve of something He was so disgusted 
by the film he walked out. 

walk out on sb phrasal verb to suddenly leave 
your husband, wife, or partner and end your 
relationship with them He walked out on his 
wife and kids. 


go for/take a walk e a brisk walk e a long/ 
short walk 


walk? /wo:k/ noun 1 JOURNEY] [C] a journey that 
you make by walking, often for enjoyment We 
usually go for a walk on Sunday afternoons. 
o He took the dog for a walk. 2 a short/ten- 
minute, etc walk a journey that takes a short 
time/ten minutes, etc when you walk The sta- 
tion is just a five-minute walk from the house. 
3 [PATH] [C] a path or route where people can 
walk for enjoyment There are some lovely 
walks in the forest. 4 walk of life People from 
different walks of life have different jobs and 
different experiences in life. 


walker /'w5:ko/ noun [C] SPORT someone who 
walks for exercise or enjoyment 


walkie talkie / wo:ki'to:ki/ noun [C] a radio 
that you carry with you and that lets you talk 
to someone else with a similar radio 


Walkman /‘wo:kman/ noun [C] trademark 
MUSIC a small piece of equipment with parts 
that you put in your ears which allows you to 
listen to music that no one else can hear 


wake up to sth phrasal verb to start to under-o.wall /wo:l/ noun [C] 1 one of the 


stand something that is important We need to 
wake up to the fact that the Earth's resources 
are limited. 


wake? /weik/ noun 1 in the wake of sth after 
something has happened, and often because it 
has happened Airport security was extra tight 
in the wake of last week's bomb attacks. 2 [SHIP 
[C] the waves behind a moving ship 3 [FUNERAL 
[C] when people come together to remember 
someone who has recently died 


‘wake-up call noun [C] 1 [TELEPHONE] a telephone 
call to wake you in the morning, especially 
when you are staying in a hotel 2 [EVENT] some- 
thing bad that happens and shows you that 
you need to take action to change a situation 


owalk’ /wo:k/ verb 1 [I, T] to move forward by 
putting one foot in front of the other and then 
repeating the action She walks to school. o We 
walked twenty miles in all. 2 walk sb home/to 
sth to walk with someone in order to guide 
them or keep them safe He walked me to my 
house. 3 walk the dog to walk with a dog to give 
the dog exercise 4 walk all over sb informal 
to treat someone badly 


walk or go on foot? 
The expression go on foot means walk, usually when 
you are describing how you get somewhere. 


How do you get to school? I go on foot/I walk. 


walk into sth phrasal verb to get a job easily 
walk off with sth pArasal verb to win some- 


vertical sides of a room or building There were 
several large paintings on the wall. 2 [DIVIDE 
AREA| a vertical structure made of brick or 
stone that divides areas that are owned by 
different people a garden wall 3 drive sb up 
the wall informal to make someone very angry 
She drives me up the wall. >See also: fly? on the 
wall, be banging your head! against a brick wall 


wallaby /'wolobi/ noun [C] an animal like a 
small kangaroo, with strong back legs for 
jumping with and a long tail 


walled /wo:ld/ adjective walled garden/city a 
garden/city with walls around it 


wallet /‘wolit/ (also US billfold) noun [C] a 
small, flat container for paper money and 
credit cards (= plastic cards used for paying 
with), usually used by a man 


wallop /‘wolap/ verb [T] informal to hit some- 
one or something hard ewallop noun [no plural] 
informal 


wallow /'woloo/ verb [I] 1 [EMOTION] to allow 
yourself to feel too much sadness in a way that 
stops people respecting you There's no use 
wallowing in self-pity. 2 [LIE AROUND] to lie or 
move around in soil or water, especially for 
pleasure 


wallpaper /'wo:lpeipo/ noun [C, U] 1 paper, 
usually with a pattern, that you decorate walls 
with 2 COMPUTING a design or image that you 
choose to appear on the screen of your com- 
puter ewallpaper verb [T] 
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owant" /wont/ verb [T] 1 
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"Wall Street noun ECONOMICS the financial 
area of New York where shares (= small, equal 
parts of the value of a company) are bought 
and sold The company's shares rose on Wall 
Street yesterday. 


wally /'woli/ noun |C] UK informal a silly per- 
son 


walnut /‘wo:lnat/ noun 1 FOOD [C] a nut that is 
in two halves inside a brown shell, and whose 
surface has curves and folds in it 2 [U] the hard 
wood of the tree that produces walnuts, used 
to make furniture 


walrus /'wo:lros/ noun [C] a large sea animal 
that has two tusks (= long, pointed teeth that 
come out of the mouth) 


waltz? /wols/ noun [C] MUSIC a dance for two 
partners performed to music that has a 
rhythm of three beats, or the music for the 
dance 


waltz? /wols/ verb [I] 1 to dance a waltz 2 waltz 
in/off, etc to walk somewhere quickly and con- 
fidently, often in a way that annoys other peo- 
ple You can’t just waltz into my bedroom - it’s 
private! 


wan /won/ adjective pale and looking ill or tired 


WAN /wen/ noun [C] abbreviation for COMPUT- 
ING wide area network: a computer network 
that connects separate machines over a wide 
area, for example in different countries 2Com- 
pare LAN 


wand /wond/ noun [C] a thin stick that someone 
who performs magic tricks holds in their hand 


wander /'wpndæ/ verb 1 [WALK] [l, T] to walk 
slowly about a place without any purpose 
They wandered aimlessly around the town. 
2 [LEAVE PLACE] [I] (also wander off) to walk away 
from the place where you should be He was 
here a moment ago - he must have wandered 
off. 3 sb's attention/mind/thoughts, etc wander If 
someone's attention/mind, etc wanders, they 
start thinking about one subject when they 
should be thinking about a different subject. 7 
was bored and my thoughts started to wander. 


wane /wein/ verb |I] to become less powerful, 
important, or popular Interest in the product is 
starting to wane. 


wangle /'wengl/ verb [T] informal to succeed 
in getting something that a lot of people want, 
by being clever or tricking someone He man- 
aged to wangle an invitation to the party. 


HOPE] to hope to have or 
do something, or to wish for something He 
wants a new car. |+ to do sth] 7 don’t want to 
talk about it. o You can't always do what you 
want. o We can go later if you want. o I want 
him to explain why. 2 NEED] to need something 


This soup wants more salt. 3 want to do sth UK 
informal used to give advice to someone You 
want to go to bed earlier and then you won't be 
so tired. 4 be wanted to be needed for a partic- 
ular activity or in a particular place You're 
wanted on the phone. 


want something/someone to do something 


Be careful to use the correct form after this expression. 
You cannot say 'that' after want. 


o“war /wor/ noun 1 


warehouse 


I just want him to enjoy himself. 

LH Lai] ioy-himself. 

They don't want the school holidays to end. 
he lee thee e eee ne 


want? /wont/ noun want of sth when there is 
not enough of something Jf we fail, it won't be 
for want of effort (= it is not because we have 
not tried). 


wanted /'wontid/ adjective LAW If someone is 
wanted, the police think they have committed 
a serious crime and are trying to find them. 
He is wanted for murder. 


wanton /'wonton/ adjective formal done in 
order to cause suffering or destruction but 
with no other reason wanton cruelty/violence 


wants /wonts/ noun [plural] the things you want 
or need 


all-out/full-scale war e declare/go to war e 
wage war on sb e war breaks out e war 
against sb 


FIGHTING] [C, U] fighting, using 
soldiers and weapons, between two or more 
countries, or two or more groups inside a 
country They've been at war for the past five 
years. o He was only a child when the war 
broke out (= started). o If this country goes to 
war (- starts to fight in a war), thousands of 
people will die. 2 [COMPETING] [C, U] when two or 
more groups are trying to be more successful 
than each other a price war between super- 
markets 3 [ro STOP] [no plural] an attempt to stop 
something bad or illegal the war against 
crime/drugs DSee also: civil war, prisoner of war, 
world war 


'war crime noun [C] LAW a crime during a war 
that breaks the international rules of war 
ewar criminal noun [C] someone guilty of a war 
crime 

ward! /wo:d/ noun [C] HEALTH a room in a hos- 
pital where people receiving treatment stay, 
often for the same type of illness the maternity 
ward 


ward? /wo:d/ verb 
ward sth off phrasal verb to prevent some- 
thing unpleasant happening I take vitamin C 
to ward off colds. 


warden /'wo:d»n/ noun [C] 1 [PRISON] US (UK gov- 
ernor) someone who is responsible for control- 
ling a prison 2 [BUILDING] UK someone who is 
responsible for looking after a particular 
building or the people in it See also: traffic 
warden 


warder /'wo:da'/ noun [C] UK a prison guard 

wardrobe /'wo:draub/ noun 1 [CUPBOARD] [C] UK 
(US closet) a large cupboard for keeping 
clothes in 2 [CLOTHES] [no plural] all the clothes 
that you own 

-ward, wards /-wad, -wadz/ suffix makes an 
adverb meaning ‘towards a direction or place’ 
inward o forward o homeward 

warehouse /'weohaus/ noun [C] plural ware- 


houses /'weohauziz/ a large building for stor- 
ing goods that are going to be sold 
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wares /weoz/ noun [plural] literary goods that 
are for sale, especially not in a shop People 
were selling their wares at the side of the road. 


warfare /'wo:feo'/ noun [U] fighting in a war, 
especially using a particular type of weapon 
chemical/modern warfare 

warhead /'wo:hed/ noun [C] the part of a mis- 


sile (= weapon) that explodes when it reaches 
the place it is aimed at a nuclear warhead 


warlord /'w»:»:d/ noun [C] POLITICS a military 
leader who controls a particular area of a 
country 


o»warm! /wo:m/ adjective 1 [TEMPERATURE] having a 


temperature between cool and hot It’s nice and 
warm in here. o Are you warm enough? o Make 
sure you keep warm. 2 CLOTHES] Warm clothes 
or covers keep your body warm. a warm 
sweater 3 [FRIENDLY] friendly and showing affec- 
tion a warm smile/welcome 


warm? /wo:m/ verb |I, T] to become warm or to 
make something become warm She warmed 
her feet against his. o I'll warm the soup. 
warm to sb/sth phrasal verb to start to like a 
person or idea 
warm up phrasal verb SPORT to do gentle ex- 
ercises in order to prepare yourself for more 
energetic exercise They were warming up 
before the match. ewarm-up /'wo:map/ noun [C] 
warm (sb/sth) up phrasal verb to become 
warmer or to make someone or something 
warmer The house soon warms up with the 
heating on. 


warmly /'wo:mli/ adverb in a friendly way 


warmth /w»:m0/ noun |U] 1 the heat that 
is produced by something the warmth of the 
fire 2 [FRIENDLY] when someone is friendly and 
shows affection There was no warmth in his 
eyes. 


ovvarn /wo:n/ verb [T] 1 [OF DANGER] to tell someone 


that something bad may happen in the future, 
so that they can prevent it [ that] 7 warned 
you that it would be cold but you still wouldn't 
wear a coat. o I've been warning him for 
months. 2 [ADVISE] to advise someone not to do 
something that could cause danger or trouble 
[+ to do sth] J warned you not to tell her. 


deliver/give/heed/ignore/issue a warning 
e a blunt/final/stern warning e without 
warning 


owarning /'wo:nm/ noun [C, U] something that 
tells or shows you that something bad may 
happen All cigarette packets carry a warning. 
o The bombs fell completely without warning. 


warp /wo:p/ verb 1 [Twist [I, T] to become bent 
into the wrong shape or to make something do 
this The window frames had warped. 2 |MIND 
[T] If something warps your mind, it makes 
you strange and cruel. 


the warp /wo:p/ noun DT the threads that go 
from one end to the other in a piece of cloth 
and which the other threads are twisted over 
and under 


warpath /'wo:pa:0/ noun be on the warpath 
informal to be trying to find someone in order 
to be angry with them 


O= Important words to learn 


warped /wo:pt/ adjective strange and cruel 
You've got a warped mind! 


warplane /‘wos:,plem/ noun [C] an aircraft for 
carrying bombs 


warrant! /'wornt/ noun [C] an official docu- 
ment that allows someone to do something, for 
example that allows a police officer to search 
a building Te police have a warrant for his 
arrest. DSee also: search warrant 


warrant? /'wornt/ verb [T] LAW to make some- 
thing necessary None of her crimes is serious 
enough to warrant punishment. 


warranty /'wornti/ noun [C, U] LAW a written 
promise made by a company to change or re- 
pair one of its products if it has a fault a five- 
year warranty 


warren /'worn/ (also 'rabbit warren) noun [C] a 
group of connected underground holes where 
rabbits live 


warring /'wo:ip/ adjective warring factions/ 
parties/sides, etc groups that are fighting 
against each other 


warrior /‘woris'/ noun [C] a person who has 
experience and skill in fighting in a war, 
especially in the past 

warship /'wo:fip/ noun [C] a ship with weap- 
ons, used in war 


wart /wo:t/ noun [C] HEALTH a small, hard lump 
that grows on the skin 


wartime /‘wo:taim/ noun [U] a period when a 
country is fighting a war 


war-torn /'wo:,to:n/ adjective damaged by war 
a war-torn country 


wary /'weori/ adjective If you are wary of some- 
one or something, you do not trust them com- 
pletely. She's still wary of strangers. ewarily 
adverb ewariness noun [U] 


was /woz/ past simple I/he/she/it of be 


wash! /wof/ verb 1 [CLEAN SOMETHING] [T] to make 
something clean using water, or water and 
soap Dad was washing the dishes. 2 [CLEAN 
YOURSELF] [I, T] to clean part of your body with 
water and soap Have you washed your hands? 
o I got washed and dressed. 3 be washed away! 
out/up, etc If something is washed away/out, 
etc, it is moved there by water. A lot of the 
waste is washed out to sea. 4 wash against/on, 
etc If water washes somewhere, it flows there. 
Waves washed against the base of the cliff. 
wash sth away phrasal verb If water washes 
something away, it removes that thing. Floods 
washed away much of the soil. 
wash sth down pArasal verb to drink some- 
thing with food or medicine to make it easier 
to swallow I had a plate of sandwiches, washed 
down with a glass of cool beer. 
wash out phrasal verb If a colour or dirty 
mark washes out, it disappears when you 
wash something. Most hair dye washes out 
after a few weeks. 
wash (sth) up phrasal verb UK to wash the 
dishes, pans, and other things you have used 
for cooking and eating a meal See colour picture 
Phrasal Verbs on page Centre 16 
wash up phrasal verb US to wash your hands, 
especially before a meal Go and wash up - your 
dinner's ready. 
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o«waste" /weist/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


wash? /w»j/ noun 1 a wash a when you wash 
a part of your body Have you had a wash? 


hold/nuclear waste 3 go to waste to not be 
used I hate to see good food go to waste. 


b mainly UK when you wash something Couldo.vyaste2 /weit/ verb [T] 1 to use too much of 


you give the car a wash? 2 |C, UJ clothes, 
sheets, etc that are being washed together 
Your jeans are in the wash. 


washable /'wofabl/ adjective Something that 
is washable will not be damaged by being 
washed. 


washbasin /'woJ,beisn/ UK (UK/US sink) 
noun [C] a bowl in a bathroom that water can 
flow into, used for washing your face or hands 


washcloth /'w»fkI»0/ US (UK flannel) noun [C] 
a small cloth that you use to wash your face 
and body 25ee colour picture The Bathroom on page 
Centre 3 


washed-out / w»jt'aot/ adjective looking pale 
and tired 


washer /'w»j»'/ noun |C] 1 [RNG|a thin, flat ring 
that is put between a nut and a bolt (= metal 
objects used to fasten things together) 
2 [MACHINE] a machine that washes clothes 


washing /'w»[15/ noun |U] clothes, sheets, and 
similar things that are being washed or have 
been washed, or when you wash these I'm 
doing the washing this morning. o He does 
his own washing and ironing. 


washing machine noun [C] a machine that 
washes clothes 


'washing powder UK (US laundry detergent) 
noun |C] a soap in the form of a powder that is 
used to wash clothes 


washing-up /,wofin'ap/ noun [U] UK when 
you wash the dishes, pans, and other things 
you have used for cooking and eating a meal 
He was doing the washing-up. 


washing-'up liquid UK (US dish soap) noun 
[C, U] a thick liquid soap used to wash pans, 
plates, knives and forks, etc 


washout /‘wofavt/ noun [no plural] informal an 
event that fails badly No one came to the fete - 
it was a complete washout. 


washroom /'wofru:m/ noun [C] mainly US a 
room where you can go to the toilet or wash 
your hands and face 


wasn't /'woznt/ short for was not I wasn't 
hungry this morning. 

wasp /wosp/ noun [|C] a flying insect with a 
thin, black and yellow body a wasp sting SSee 
picture at insect 


wastage /'weistid3/ noun [U] when you waste 
something fuel wastage 


a waste of sth e a waste of effort/money/ 
time e household/nuclear/toxic waste e 
waste disposal e go to waste 


BAD USE] [U, no plural] a 
bad use of something useful, such as time or 
money, when there is a limited amount of it 


Meetings are a waste of time. o They throwo-water? /'wo:ta'/ noun [U] 1 


away loads of food - it's such a waste. o a waste 
of energy/resources 2 |REMAINING MATERIAL] [U] 
things that are not wanted, especially what re- 
mains after you have used something house- 
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o«watch! /wotf/ verb 1 


owatch? /wptf/ noun 1 


something or use something badly when there 
is a limited amount of it I don't want to waste 
any more time so let's start. o Why waste your 
money on things you don't need? 2 be wasted 
on sb to be clever or of high quality in a way 
that someone will not understand or enjoy 
Good coffee is wasted on Joe - he prefers instant. 
waste away phrasal verb to become thinner 
and weaker 


waste? /weist/ adjective [always before noun] 
Waste material is not now needed and can be 
got rid of. waste paper 


wasteful /‘weistf*l/ adjective using too much 
of something, or using something badly when 
there is a limited amount of it 


wasteland /'weistlznd/ noun [C, U] an area of 
land that cannot be used in any way 


wastepaper basket UK (US wastebasket) 
noun [|C] a container that is used inside build- 
ings for putting rubbish such as paper into 


LOOK AT] [I, T] to look at 
something for a period of time J watched him 
as he arrived. o The kids are watching TV. o I 
want to watch the news (- programme on tel- 
evision) See Common Learner Error at look 2 [BE 
CAREFUL] [T] to be careful about something She 
has to watch what she eats. o Watch how you 
cross the road! 3 [GIVE ATTENTION TO] [T] to give 
attention to a situation which is changing 
We'll be watching the case with interest. DSee 
also: bird-watching, watch your step' 

watch out pArasal verb used to tell someone 
to be careful because they are in danger Watch 
out! There's a car coming! o Drivers were told 
to watch out for black ice on the road. 

watch over sb phrasal verb to look after some- 
on protect them if it i 


wear a watch e glance at/look at your watch 


CLOCK] [C] a small clock 
on a strap that you fasten round your wrist 
(= lower arm) J don't wear a watch. 2 |ATTEN- 
TION] [U, no plural] when you watch or give at- 
tention to something or someone, especially to 
make sure nothing bad happens We're keep- 
ing a close watch on the situation. 

watchdog /'wot [dog/ noun [C] an organization 
whose job is to make sure that companies 
behave legally and provide good services 

watchful /'wotjt:1/ adjective careful to notice 
things and ready to deal with problems They 
were playing outside under the watchful eye 
of a teacher. 

watchword /'wotfws:d/ noun [no plural] a 
word or phrase that describes the main ideas 
or most important part of something As 
regards fashion, the watchword this season is 
simplicity. 


LIQUID] the clear liq- 
uid that falls from the sky as rain and that is 
in seas, lakes, and rivers hot/cold water o a 
drink of water 2 GEOGRAPHY (also waters) an 
area in the sea or in a river or lake coastal 
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waters 3 be in deep water to be in a difficult 
situation which is hard to deal with They tried 
to adopt a baby illegally and ended up in very 
deep water. 4 be (like) water off a duck's back 
If criticisms, insults, etc are like water off a 
duck's back to you, they do not affect you at 
all. She calls him lazy and useless, but it's like 
water off a duck's back. 2See also: drinking wa- 
ter, mineral water, tap water 


Water? /'wo:to'/ verb 1 [PLANTS] [T] to pour water 
over plants 2 [MOUTH] [I] If food makes your 
mouth water, it makes you want to eat it, 
sometimes making your mouth produce liq- 
uid. The smells from the kitchen are making my 
mouth water. 3 [EYES] |I] If your eyes water, they 
produce liquid because something is hurting 
them. The smoke was making my eyes water. 
water sth down phrasal verb 1 [DRINK] to add 
water to a drink, especially an alcoholic drink 
2 [MAKE WEAKER] to make a plan or idea less 
extreme, usually so that people will accept it 


watercolour UK (US watercolor) /'wo:to,kAlo'/ 
noun [C] ART a type of paint that is mixed with 
water, or a picture made with this paint 


'water cooler noun [C] a machine for provid- 
ing cool drinking water, usually in an office or 
other public place 


watercress /'wo:tokres/ noun [U] FOOD a small, 
strong-tasting plant that is eaten in salads 


the 'water ,cycle noun BIOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY 
the way that water is taken up from the sea, 
rivers, soil, etc and then comes back down as 
rain or snow 


water droplets 
in cloud 


rain falls and soaks 
into the ground 


runs 
off into 


> 


water cycle 


> streams -— 
\ ranspiration 
N from c \ 
NE E T 
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O= Important words to learn 


waterfall /'wo:tofol/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a 
stream of water that flows from a high place, 
often to a pool below 


waterfront /'wo:tofrant/ noun [C] a part of a 
town which is next to the sea, a lake, or a river 
waterfront restaurants 


waterhole /'wa:tohoul/ noun [C] a small pool 
of water in a dry area where animals go to 
drink 

watering ,can noun [C] a container used for 
watering plants in the garden 


waterlogged /'wo:tolpgd/ adjective Water- 
logged land is too wet. 


watermark /'wo:toma:k/ noun [C] a pattern or 
picture on paper, especially paper money, 
which you can only see when a strong light is 
behind it 

watermelon /'w»:to,melon/ noun [C, U] FOOD 
a large, round, green fruit that is pink inside 
with a lot of black seeds 


waterproof /'wo:topru:f/ adjective Waterproof 
material or clothing does not let water 
through. a waterproof sleeping bag 


waters /'wo:toz/ noun [plural] GEOGRAPHY the 
part of a sea around the coast of a country that 
legally belongs to that country 


watershed /'wo:tofed/ noun [no plural] an im- 
portant event after which a situation com- 
pletely changes The discovery marked a 
watershed in the history of medicine. 


water-skiing /'wo:toskis/ noun [U] SPORT a 
sport in which someone is pulled behind a 


heat from the sun 
causes evaporation 


condensation 


water vapour 
in the air 


evaporation from 
streams, lakes 
and the sea 
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boat while standing on skis (= long, narrow Wavy /'wervi/ adjective with slight curves wavy 


pieces of wood or plastic fastened to the feet) 


water table noun [C] GEOLOGY the layer below 
the Earth's surface where water is found 


watertight /wo:totait/ adjective 1 [WATER 
Something that is watertight prevents any 
water from entering it. 2 [REASON/EXCUSE] A wa- 
tertight reason or excuse is one that no one 
can prove is false. a watertight alibi 


hair 


wax’ /weks/ noun [U] a solid substance that be- 


comes soft when warm and melts easily, often 
used to make candles 


wax? /weks/ verb [T] 1 [WAX] to put wax on some- 


thing, especially to make it shiny They cleaned 
and waxed my car. 2 |HAIR] If you wax your legs, 
you remove the hair from them by using wax. 


waterway /'wo:towei/ noun [C] a river or canalo* Way" /we1/ noun 1 [METHOD] C] how you do some- 


(= river made by people, not nature) which 
people can use to travel along 


watery /'wo:t’ri/ adjective 1 [FOOD] made with 
too much water watery soup 2 [EYES] Watery 
eyes are wet with tears. 


watt /wot/ (written abbreviation W) noun [|C] 
MEASURES, PHYSICS a unit for measuring elec- 
trical power a 60 watt light bulb 


o«yvave? /werv/ verb 1 WITH HAND] [I] to raise your 


hand and move it from side to side in order to 
attract someone’s attention or to say goodbye 
Wave goodbye to Grandma. © She waved at 
him. 2 wave sb in/on/through, etc to show which 
way you want someone to go by moving your 
hand in that direction The police waved him 
on. 3 [MOVE SIDE TO SIDE] [I, T] (also wave about/ 
around) to move from side to side in the air or 
make something move this way The long grass 
waved in the breeze. o He started waving his 
arms about wildly. 

wave sth aside phrasal verb to refuse to con- 
sider what someone says She waved aside all 
my objections. 

wave sb off phrasal verb to wave your hand 
to someone as they are leaving in order to say 
goodbye We went to the station to wave him off. 


owave? /weiv/ noun [C] 1 GEOGRAPHY a line of 


higher water that moves across the surface of 
the sea or a lake I could hear the waves crash- 
ing against the rocks. 2 [GROUP] a group of peo- 
ple or things that arrive or happen together or 
in a short period of time There has been a 
wave of kidnappings in the region. o Another 
wave of refugees is arriving at the border. 3 a 
wave of hatred/enthusiasm/sadness, etc when 
you suddenly feel an emotion She felt a sudden 
wave of sadness. 4 [HAND] when you raise your 
hand and move it from side to side in order to 
attract someone’s attention or say goodbye 
She gave a little wave as the train left. 5 
PHYSICS a piece of sound, light, or other energy 
that travels up and down in a curved pattern 
a radio wave See also: new wave, tidal wave 


wavelength /'weivlen0/ noun [C] 1 PHYSICS the 
length of radio wave used by a radio company 
for broadcasting its programmes 2 PHYSICS the 
distance between one sound or light wave, etc 
and the next 3 be on the same wavelength If 
two people are on the same wavelength, they 
have the same way of thinking and it is easy 
for them to understand each other. 


waver /'werivo'/ verb [I] 1 [NOT SURE] to start to be 
uncertain about a belief or decision Her sup- 
port for him never wavered. o I’m wavering 
between the blue shirt and the red. 2 [SHAKE] to 
shake slightly or lose strength His voice 
wavered and I thought he was going to cry. 


thing [+ to do sth] 7 must find a way to help 
him. [+ of + doing sth] We looked at various 
ways of solving the problem. [+ (that)| It was the 
way that she told me that I didn’t like. 2 [ROUTE 
[C] the route you take to get from one place to 
another [usually singular] Is there another way 
out of here? o I must buy a paper on the way 
home. o Can you find your way back to my 
house? o I took the wrong road and lost my 
way (= got lost). 3 make your way to/through/ 
towards, etc to move somewhere, often with 
difficulty We made our way through the shop 
to the main entrance. 4 be on her/mylits, etc way 
to be arriving soon Apparently she's on her 
way. 5 in/out of the/sb's way in/not in the area 
in front of someone that they need to pass or 
see through I couldn't see because Bill was in 
the way. o Sorry, am I in your way? o Could 
you move out of the way, please? 6 a third of the 
way/most of the way, etc used to say how much 
of something is completed A third of the way 
through the film she dies. 7 get in the way of 
sth/sb to prevent someone from doing or con- 
tinuing with something Don't lef your new 
friends get in the way of your studies. 8 be 
under way to be already happening Building 
work is already under way. 9 give way (to sb/ 
sth) a [ALLOW] to allow someone to get what they 
want, or to allow something to happen after 
trying to prevent it The boss finally gave way 
when they threatened to stop work. b [TRAFFIC 
(US yield) UK to allow other vehicles to go past 
before you move onto a road 10 give way to sth 
to change into something else Her excitement 
quickly gave way to horror. 11 give way If 
something gives way, it falls because it is not 
strong enough to support the weight on top of 
it. Suddenly the ground gave way under me. 
12 get sth out of the way to finish something 
I'll go shopping when I've got this essay out of 
the way. 13 [DIRECTION] [C] a direction something 
faces or travels This bus is going the wrong 
way. o Which way up does this picture go 
(= which side should be at the top)? o UK He 
always wears his baseball cap the wrong way 
round (= backwards). 14 [sPACE/TIME] [no plural] 
an amount of space or time We're a long way 
from home. o The exams are still a long way 
away/off. 15 make way to move away so that 
someone or something can pass 16 make way 
for sth If you move or get rid of something to 
make way for something new, you do so in 
order to make a space for the new thing. They 
knocked down the old houses to make way for 
a new hotel. 17 in a waylin many ways used to 
say that you think something is partly true In 
a way his behaviour is understandable. 18 in 
no way not at all This is in no way your fault. 
19 there's no way informal If there is no way 
that something will happen, it is certainly not 
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allowed or not possible. There's no way that 
dog's coming in the house. 20 No way! informal 
certainly not "Would you invite him to a 
party?" "No way!" 21 get/have your (own) way 
to get what you want, although it might upset 
other people She always gets her own way in 
the end. 22 in a big/small way informal used to 
describe how much or little you do a particu- 
lar thing They celebrate birthdays in a big way. 
23 alsb's way of life the way someone lives 
Violence has become a way of life there. 24 by 
the way used when you say something that 
does not relate to what is being discussed Oh, 
by the way, my name's Julie. 25 go out of your 
way to do sth to try very hard to do something 
pleasant for someone He went out of his way 
to make us feel welcome. 26 rub sb up the 
wrong way UK (US rub sb the wrong way) in- 
formal to annoy someone without intending to 
S See also: the Milky Way 


way? /wei/ adverb informal used to emphasize 
how extreme something is The room was way 
too hot. o He's in second place but he's way 
behind/off. 


way 'out noun [C] 1 [poon| UK (UK/US exit) a 
door that takes you out of a building 2 [sruA- 
TION] a way of avoiding doing something un- 
pleasant I’m supposed to be going to this 
meeting at 2.00 and I'm looking for a way out. 


wayside /'weisaid/ noun fall by the wayside to 
fail to complete something or be completed 
Many students fall by the wayside during their 
first year at college. 

wayward /'werwod/ adjective literary behav- 
ing badly in a way that causes trouble for 
other people 

WC /dablju:'si:/ noun [C] UK abbreviation for 
water closet: a toilet, especially in a public 
place >See Common Learner Error at toilet 


O= Important words to learn 


weaken /'wi:k»n/ verb |I, T] 1 LOSE POWER] to be- 
come less strong or powerful, or to make 
someone or something less strong or powerful 
A number of factors have weakened the econ- 
omy. 2 |LOSE CONFIDENCE] to become less certain 
or determined about a decision, or to make 
someone less determined / told him he wasn't 
having any more money but then I weakened. 


weakling /‘wi:klin/ noun [C] someone who is 
physically weak 

weakness /‘wi:knas/ noun 1 [FEELING WEAK] [U] 
when someone or something is not strong or 
powerful Asking for help is not a sign of weak- 
ness. 2 [FAULT] [C] a particular part or quality of 
something or someone that is not good What 
do you think are your weaknesses as a man- 
ager? o There are a number of weaknesses in 
this proposal. 3 have a weakness for sth/sb to 
like a particular thing or person very much 
She has a real weakness for ice cream. 


wealth /wel0/ noun 1 [U] when someone has a 
lot of money or valuable possessions He en- 
joyed his new wealth and status. 2 a wealth of 
sth a large amount of something good a wealth 
of experience/information 


wealthy /'wel6i/ adjective rich a wealthy busi- 
nessman/nation o Only the very wealthy can 
afford to live here. 


wean /wi:n/ verb [T] FOOD to start to give a baby 
food to eat instead of its mother's milk 
wean sb off sth phrasal verb to make someone 
gradually stop using something that is bad for 
them I’m trying to wean myself off fatty food 
generally. 


io! ogical / emical/nuclear weapons e 
deadly/lethal/offensive weapons e carry/ 
possess a weapon 


owe strong form /wi:/ weak form /wi/ pronounos«weapon /'wepon/ noun [C] a gun, knife, or 


1 used as the subject of the verb when the per- 
son speaking or writing is referring to them- 
selves and one or more other people My wife 
and I both play golf and we love it. 2 people 
generally The world in which we live is very 
different. 


oweak /wi:k/ adjective 1 [BODY] not physically 
strong He felt too weak to sit up. o The children 
were weak with/from hunger. 2 [CHARACTER] not 
powerful, or not having a strong character a 
weak government/leader 3 [LIKELY TO FAIL] likely 
to fail a weak economy o a weak team 4 [LIKELY 
TO BREAK] likely to break and not able to support 
heavy things a weak bridge 5 FOOD A weak 
drink has little taste or contains little alcohol. 
weak coffee/ beer 6 |REASON] A weak reason or 
excuse is one that you cannot believe because 
there is not enough proof to support it. 7 [NOT 
GOOD] not good at something She reads well but 
her spelling is weak. 8 [SLIGHT] difficult to see or 
hear He spoke in a weak voice. 0 a weak light 
9 CHEMISTRY describes an acid, alkali or chem- 
ical base that does not produce many ions 
(= atoms with an electrical charge) when it is 
dissolved in water eweakly adverb 

weak ‘acid noun [C] CHEMISTRY an acid with a 
pH of 5 or 6 whose ionic compounds do not 
completely separate or divide into smaller 
molecules in a solution containing water 


other object used to kill or hurt someone 
nuclear weapons o Police have found the mur- 
der weapon. eweaponry noun [U] weapons 


o«wear? /weo'/ verb past tense wore, past partici- 


ple worn 1 [DRESS] [T] to have a piece of clothing, 
jewellery, etc on your body I wear jeans a lot 
of the time. o She wears glasses. o I don't usu- 
ally wear make-up for work. 2 |FACE] [T] to show 
a particular emotion on your face. He was 
wearing a smile/frown. 3 [HAIR] [T] to arrange or 
grow your hair in a particular way She usu- 
ally wears her hair in a ponytail. 4 [SPOIL] [I, T] 
to become thin and damaged after being used 
a lot, or to make this happen The carpet is 
already starting to wear in places. o He keeps 
wearing holes in his socks. SSee also: wear thin' 
wear (sth) away phrasal verb to disappear af- 
ter a lot of time or use, or to make something 
disappear in this way The words on the grave- 
stone had worn away completely. 

wear sb down pArasal verb to make someone 
feel tired and less able to argue Their contin- 
ual nagging just wears me down. 

wear off phrasal verb If a feeling or the effect 
of something wears off, it gradually disap- 
pears. The anaesthetic is starting to wear off. 
wear on phrasal verb If a period of time wears 
on, it passes, especially slowly. As time wore 
on she became more and more unhappy. 


| a: arm | 3: her | i! see | or saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | oU no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


wear sb out phrasal verb to make someone 
extremely tired 

wear (sth) out pArasal verb to use something 
so much that it is damaged and cannot be used 
any more, or to become damaged in this way 


wear? /wes'/ noun |U] 1 [DAMAGE] (also wear and 
tear) damage that happens to something when 
it is used a lot The furniture is already show- 
ing signs of wear. 2 [USE| how much you wear 
a piece of clothing These clothes are not for 
everyday wear. 3 be the worse for wear to be in 
a bad state or condition 


-wear /weo/ suffix used at the end of words 
that describe a particular type of clothes 
menswear/swimwear 


wearing /‘weerin/ adjective making you tired 
or annoyed 


weary /'wiori/ adjective 1 tired You look weary, 
my love. 2 weary of sth/sb bored with some- 
thing or someone She grew weary of the 
children and their games. ewearily adverb 
eweariness noun [U] 


weasel /'wi:z-1/ noun [C] a small animal with 
a long body that kills and eats other small 
animals 


bad/cold/good/hot/stormy/warm/wet 
weather è weather brightens up/improves/ 
worsens 


oweather' /'weða/ noun [U] 1 the temperature 
or conditions outside, for example if it is hot, 
cold, sunny, etc The flight was delayed because 
of bad weather. 2 belfeel under the weather 
to feel ill 


weather? /'weós/ verb [T] to deal with a diffi- 
cult situation or difficult conditions to weather 
criticism/a recession 


weathered /'weðəd/ adjective looking rough 
and old a weathered face 


weather forecast noun [C] a description of 
what the weather will be like 


weathering /'weóorm/ noun [U] ENVIRONMENT, 


o«we'd /wi:d/ 1 


webcam /'webkam/ noun [C] COMPUTING, INTER- 
NET a camera which records moving pictures 
and sound and allows these to be shown on the 
Internet as they happen See picture at computer 


webcast /'webka:st/ noun [C] INTERNET a broad- 
cast made on the Internet 


web page noun [C] INTERNET a part of a web- 
site that can be read on a computer screen 
>See Extra help page The Web and the Internet on 
page Centre 36. 


web ‚server noun [C] INTERNET a computer sys- 
tem or program that finds and sends web 
pages when Internet users ask for them 


owebsite /'websart/ noun [C] INTERNET an area 


on the Web (= computer information system) 
where information about a particular subject, 
organization, etc can be found JSee Extra help 
page The Web and the Internet on page Centre 36. 


WE HAD] short for we had By the 
time she arrived we'd eaten. 2 | WE WOULD] short 


for we would We'd like two tickets for the three 
o'clock show, please. 


Wed (also Weds) written abbreviation for 
Wednesday 


go to/be invited to/plan a wedding e at a 
wedding e sb’s wedding day e a wedding 
dress/guest/present/reception/ring 


o«wedding /'wedin/ noun [C] an official cere- 


mony at which a man and woman get married 
We're going to a wedding on Saturday after- 
noon. o a wedding dress/ring See also: 
golden wedding 


wedge’ /wed3/ noun [C] a piece of something 
that is thin at one end and thicker at the other 
a big wedge of cheese 


wedge? /wed3/ verb [T] 1 wedge sth open/shut 
to use a wedge or similar shaped object to keep 
a door or window firmly open or closed I 
wedged the door open. 2 to push something 
into a narrow space I was wedged between 
Andy and Pete in the back of the car. 


GEOLOGY when rocks are broken into smallo«Wednesday /'wenzde1/ (written abbreviation 


pieces by the action of the weather 


weave /wi:v/ verb 1 weave in and out; weave 
through past weaved to go somewhere by mov- 
ing around a lot of things £o weave in and out 
of the traffic 2 ||, T] past tense wove, past par- 
ticiple woven DT to make cloth on a machine 
by crossing threads under and over each other 


oweb /web/ noun [C] 1 a type of net made by a 
spider (- small creature with eight legs) to 
catch other insects a spider's web 2 the Web 
INTERNET (a/so the World Wide Web) part of the 
Internet that consists of all the connected web- 
sites (= pages of text and pictures) See Extra 
help page The Web and the Internet on page Centre 
36. 


'web address (US 'web address) noun [C] IN- 


TERNET an email or website address 2See Extra 
help page The Web and the Internet on page Centre 
36. 


web browser noun [C] INTERNET a computer 
program which allows you to look at pages on 
the Internet 


Wed, Weds) noun [C, U] the day of the week after 
Tuesday and before Thursday 


wee! /wi:/ noun [no plural] mainly UK informal 
when you urinate to have a wee o I need a wee. 
ewee verb [I] weeing, past weed 


wee? /wi:/ adjective small, usually used by Scot- 
tish speakers a wee girl 


weed! /wi:d/ noun [C] a wild plant that you do 
not want to grow in your garden 


weed? /wi:d/ verb |I, T] to remove wild plants 
from a garden where they are not wanted 
weed sb/sth out phrasal verb to get rid of 
people or things that you do not want from a 
group The government plans to weed out bad 
teachers. 


weedy /'wi:di/ adjective UK informal thin and 
weak He looks too weedy to be an athlete. 


oweek /witk/ noun 1 [C] a period of seven days 


last week/next week o I've got three exams this 
week. o We get paid every week. 2 the week the 
five days from Monday to Friday when people 


| i yes | k cat | n ring | J she | 0 thin | à this | 3 decision | d3 jar | tf chip | ze cat | e bed | ? ago | 1 sit | icosy | p hot | ^ run | v put | 


weekday 


usually go to work or school J don't go out 
much during the week. 


weekday /'wi:kdei/ noun [C] one of the five 
days from Monday to Friday, when people 
usually go to work or school 


o»weekend /,witk'end/ © /'witkend/ noun [C] 
1 Saturday and Sunday, the two days in the 
week when many people do not work Are you 
doing anything this weekend? o I'm going home 
for the weekend. 2 at the weekend UK (US on 
the weekend) on Saturday or Sunday He's go- 
ing to a football match at the weekend. 


weekly /‘wi:kli/ adjective, adverb happening 
once a week or every week a weekly newspaper 
o We're paid weekly. 

weep /wi:p/ verb |l, T] past wept literary to cry, 
usually because you are sad 


the weft /weft/ noun DT the threads in a piece 
of cloth that go from side to side and are 
twisted over and under threads going from 
end to end 


o»weigh /wei/ verb 1 weigh 2009/75 kg/10 stone, 
etc to have a weight of 200g/75 kg/10 stone, etc 
How much do you weigh? 2 [MEASURE] [T] to meas- 
ure how heavy someone or something is Can 
you weigh that piece of cheese for me? o She 
weighs herself every day. 3 |CoNsIDER|[T] (also UK 
weigh up) to consider something carefully, es- 


pecially in order to make a decision The juryowelcome? /'welkom/ verb [T] 1 


must weigh the evidence. o He needs to weigh 
up the pros and cons of going to college. 

weigh sth against sth phrasal verb to judge 
which of two things is more important before 
making a decision The advantages have to be 
weighed against the possible disadvantages. 

be weighed down by/with sth phrasal verb 1 
CARRYING] to be carrying or holding too much 
She was weighed down with shopping bags. 2 
WORRIED] to be very worried about something 
be weighed down by problems/debts 

weigh on/upon sb/sth phrasal verb If a prob- 
lem or responsibility weighs on you, it makes 
you worried or unhappy. Problems at work are 
weighing on me. 

weigh sth out phrasal verb to measure an 
amount of something Weigh out 8 ounces of 
flour. 


gain/lose/put on weight e carry/lift/sup- 
port a weight e average/excess/heavy/ 
ideal/light weight 


o»weight /wert/ noun 1 [AMOUNT] [U] how heavy 
someone or something is He's about average 
height and weight. 2 lose weight If someone 
loses weight, they become lighter and thinner. 
I need to lose a bit of weight. 3 put on/gain 
weight If someone puts on weight or gains 
weight, they become heavier and fatter. 
4 |HEAVINESS] [U, no plural] the quality of being 
heavy The shelf collapsed under the weight of 
the books. 5 [OBJECT] [C] something that is heavy 
You're not supposed to lift heavy weights after 
an operation. 6 carry weight to be considered 
important and effective in influencing some- 
one His opinions carry a lot of weight with the 
scientific community. 7 pull your weight to 
work as hard as other people in a group The 
rest of the team complained that Sarah wasn't 


O= Important words to learn 


pulling her weight. 8 throw your weight 
around to behave as if you are more important 
or powerful than other people 9 a weight off 
your mind when a problem which has been 
worrying you stops or is dealt with Finally 
selling that house was a weight off my mind. 
See also: paper weight 


weighted /'weitid/ adjective be weighted in 
favour of/towards/against sth to give one group 
an advantage or disadvantage over other 
people The system is weighted in favour of 
families with young children. 


weights /weits/ noun [plural] SPORT heavy 
pieces of metal that you lift up and down to 
make your muscles stronger 


weighty /'weiti/ adjective very serious and im- 
portant The film deals with the weighty issues 
of religion and morality. 


weir /wri»/ noun |C] UK a low wall built across 
a river to control the flow of water 


weird /wiod/ adjective very strange I had a 
really weird dream last night. 


weirdo /'wisdou/ noun [C] informal a person 
who behaves strangely 


welcome! /'welkom/ exclamation used to greet 
someone who has just arrived somewhere 
Welcome home! o Welcome to the UK. 


[GREET] to greet 
someone who has arrived in a place Both fam- 
ilies were there to welcome us. 2 [LIKE] to be 
pleased about something and want it to hap- 
pen The decision was welcomed by everybody. 
o I would welcome your advice. 


welcome? /'welkom/ adjective 1 If something 
is welcome, people are pleased about it and 
want it to happen. a welcome change © Your 
comments are very welcome. DOpposite unwel- 
come 2 You're welcome. used to be polite to 
someone who has thanked you "Thank you." 
"You're welcome." 3 make sb (feel) welcome to 
make a visitor feel happy and comfortable in 
a place by being kind and friendly to them 
They made me very welcome in their home. 4 be 
welcome to do sth used to tell someone that 
they can certainly do something, if they want 
to Anyone who is interested is welcome to come 
along. 5 be welcome to sth used to tell someone 
that they can certainly have something, if they 
want it, because you do not 


get/be given a [big/friendly/warm, etc] wel- 
come 


welcome? /'welkom/ noun [no plural] 1 when 
someone is greeted when they arrive some- 
where He was given a warm (- friendly) 
welcome by his fans. 2 outstay/overstay your 
welcome to stay somewhere too long so that 
people want you to leave 


weld /weld/ verb [T] DT to join pieces of metal 
together by heating them until they almost 
melt and then pressing them together 


welfare /'welfes/ noun [U] 1 Someone's wel- 
fare is their health and happiness. He is 
concerned about the welfare of young men in 
prison. 2 SOCIETY US (UK social security) money 
paid by a government to people who are poor, 


| a: arm | 3: her | i: see | or saw | u: too | ar my | au how | eo hair | er day | au no | 10 near | or boy | Uo poor | aro fire | auo sour | 


o«well3 /wel/ exclamation 1 


O= Important words to learn 


ill, or who do not have jobs £o be on welfare 
(= getting welfare) 

Welfare 'state UK (US welfare state) noun [no 
plural] SOCIETY a system in which the govern- 
ment looks after and pays for people who are 
ill, old, or who cannot get a job 


o«we'll /wi:l/ short for we shall or we will We'll 
be home on Friday. 


owell' /wel/ adjective [never before noun] better, 
best 1 HEALTH healthy to feel/ look well o I'm not 
very well. o Are you feeling better now? DOppo- 
site unwell 2 all is well everything is in a good 
or acceptable state I hope all is well with Jack. 
3 be all very well used to show that you do not 
agree with something or that you are annoyed 
about something It’s all very well for her to say 
everything's fine, she doesn't have to live here. 
4 be (just) as well used to say that something 
might be a good thing to do or happen [+ (that) 
It was just as well that you left when you did. 
S See also: be alive and kicking/well 


owell? /wel/ adverb better, best 1 SUCCESSFULLY] in 
a successful or satisfactory way I thought they 
played well. o He's doing well at school/work. 
2 [COMPLETELY] in a complete way or as much as 
possible 7 know him quite well. o Stir the mix- 
ture well. >See Common Learner Error at good 3 as 
well also Are you going to invite Steve as well? 
4 as well as sth in addition to something They 
have lived in the United States as well as Brit- 
ain. 5 may/might as well do sth If you may/ 
might as well do something, it will not spoil 
the situation if you do that thing. If we're not 
waiting for Karen, we might as well go now. 
6 may/might/could well used to say that some- 
thing is likely to be true He could well be at 
Michelle's house. 7 well above/ahead/below, etc 
above/ahead/below, etc by a large amount It 
was well after seven o'clock when we got home. 
8 can't/couldn't very well do sth used to say that 
something is not a suitable or practical thing 
to do I couldn't very well tell her while he was 
there. 9 Well done! used to tell someone how 
pleased you are about their success "J passed 
my exams." "Well done!" 


PAUSE] used at the 
beginning of a sentence to pause slightly or to 
express doubt or disagreement "You'll go, 
won't you?" "Well, I'm not sure." o "You said the 
food was bad." "Well, I didn't exactly say that." 
2 [SURPRISE] (a/so well, well) used to express sur- 
prise Well, well, I never expected that to hap- 
pen. 3 oh well used to say that a situation 
cannot be changed although it might be dis- 
appointing Oh well, it doesn't matter, I can 
always buy another one. 


well^ /wel/ noun [C] a deep hole in the ground 
from which you can get water, oil, or gas 


well-balanced / wel'bzlanst/ adjective 1 FOOD, 
HEALTH a well-balanced diet/meal food which in- 
cludes all the different types of food that the 
body needs to be healthy 2 Well-balanced people 
arecalm and have good judgment. 


well-behaved /,welbi'heivd/ adjective behav- 
ing in a polite and quiet way a well-behaved 
child 


well-being /'wel,bi:1n/ noun [U] when someone 
is healthy, happy, and comfortable 


well-wisher 


well-built /,wel'bilt/ adjective having a large, 
strong body 


well-connected  /,welko'nektid/ adjective 
having important or powerful friends 


well-done /,wel'dan/ adjective Meat that is 
well-done has been cooked completely and is 
not pink inside. 

well-dressed /,wel'drest/ adjective wearing 
attractive, good quality clothes 


well-earned / wel's:nd/ adjective well-earned 
break/holiday/rest, etc a rest that you deserve 
because you have been working hard 


well-educated  /,wel'edgokeitid/ adjective 
having had a good education 


well-established  /,wel'steblift/ adjective 
having existed for a long time a well-estab- 
lished tradition 


well-fed /,wel'fed/ adjective having eaten 
enough good food a well-fed cat 


well-heeled / wel'hi:ld/ adjective having a lot 
of money, expensive clothes, etc 


wellies /'weliz/ UK informal (US rubber boots) 
noun [plural] large rubber boots that you wear 
outside when the ground is wet and dirty a 
pair of wellies 


well-informed / welm'fs:md/ adjective know- 
ing a lot of useful information 


wellingtons /'weligtonz/ noun [plural] UK 
wellies 


well-intentioned /,welin'tenf»nd/ adjective 
trying to be helpful and kind but not improv- 
ing a situation 

well-kept /,wel'kept/ adjective 1 a well-kept 
secret something that has been carefully and 
successfully kept secret The recipe is a well- 
kept secret. 2 tidy and organized a well-kept 
kitchen 


well-known /,wel'noon/ adjective famous a 
well-known actor 

well-meaning /,wel'mi:nin/ adjective trying 
to be helpful and kind but not improving a 
situation well-meaning friends 


well-off /,wel'vf/ adjective having a lot of 
money His parents are very well-off. 


well-organized (also UK -ised) 
/ wel'o:g¢naizd/ adjective working in an effec- 
tive and successful way because of good 
organization 


well-paid /,wel'peid/ adjective earning a lot of 
money 


well-placed /,wel'pleist/ adjective in a very 
convenient position or in a position that gives 
someone an advantage [+ to do sth] She’s very 
well-placed to find out what’s going on. 


well-read / wel'red/ adjective having read a lot 
of books on different subjects 


well-to-do / welta'du:/ adjective old-fashioned 
having a lot of money a well-to-do family 


well-wisher /'wel,wifa/ noun [C] someone 
who wants another person to be happy, suc- 
cessful, or healthy A crowd of well-wishers 
gathered outside the hospital. 
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Welsh /welf/ noun [U] 1 a language that is 
spoken in some parts of Wales 2 the Welsh the 
people of Wales 


went /went/ past tense of go 
Wept /wept/ past of weep 


O= Important words to learn 


whacked him on the head with her book. 
ewhack noun [|C] informal 


whale /weil/ noun [C] a very large animal that 
looks like a large fish, lives in the sea and 
breathes air through a hole at the top of its 
head 


o«we're /wis'/ short for we are Hurry! We're late! 
owere /ws'/ past simple you/we/they of be 
o»weren't /wa:nt/ short for were not They 


whaling /'weilip/ noun [U] hunting whales 
wharf /wo:f/ noun [C] plural wharves /wo:vz/ 


weren't there. 


o«west, West’ /west/ noun [U] 1 the direction 


that you face to see the sun go down 2 the west 
the part of an area that is further towards the 
west than the rest 3 GEOGRAPHY, POLITICS the 
West the countries of North America and west- 
ern Europe ewest adjective the west coast of Ire- 
land ewest adverb towards the west They lived 
in a village four miles west of Oxford. 


the West 'End noun a part of central London 
that has a lot of shops, theatres, restaurants, 
etc 


westerly /'westli/ adjective 1 [DIRECTION] to- 
wards or in the west Senegal is the most west- 
erly country in Africa. 2 [WIND] A westerly wind 
comes from the west. westerly breezes 


owestern, Western’ /'weston/ adjective [al- 


ways before noun] 1 [AREA] in or from the west 
part of an area western France 2 [COUNTRIES] re- 
lated to the countries of North America and 
western Europe a. Western diplomat 


western? /'weston/ noun [C] a film or story that 
happens in the west of the US at the time when 
Europeans started living there 


westerner, Westerner /'westono/ noun [C] 
SOCIETY someone who is from a country in 
North America or western Europe 

westernized (also UK -ised) /'westonaizd/ ad- 
jective having a culture like North America 
and western Europe Some Asian countries are 
becoming increasingly westernized. 

West 'Indian adjective belonging or relating to 
the West Indies a West Indian island eWest 
Indian noun [C] someone from the West Indies 

the West 'Indies noun [plural] a group of is- 
lands in the Caribbean Sea 

westward, westwards /'westwod, 'west- 
wodz/ adverb towards the west They were trav- 
elling westward. ewestward adjective 


o«wet' /wet/ adjective wetter, wettest 1|WATER]cov- 


ered in water or another liquid a wet towel 
o We got soaking wet in the rain. o UK Look 


owhat /wot/ pronoun, determiner 1 


an area next to the sea or a river where goods 
can be put on or taken off ships 


INFORMATION 
used to ask for information about something 
What's this? o What time is it? o What hap- 
pened? S See Common Learner Error at how 2 [THE 
THING] used to refer to something without nam- 
ing it 7 heard what he said. o Do you know 
what I mean? o What I like most about her is 
her honesty. 3 [NOT HEARD] informal used when 
you have not heard what someone has said 
and you want them to repeat it. Some people 
think this use is not very polite. "Do you want 
a drink Tom?" "What?" 4 [REPLY] informal used 
to ask what someone wants when they call you 
"Hey Jenny?" "Yes, what?" 5 what alan ... used 
to give your opinion, especially when you 
have strong feelings about something What a 
mess! o What an awful day! 6 what about...? 
used to suggest something What about asking 
Martin to help? 7 what ... for? used to ask about 
the reason for something What are you doing 
that for? o "We really need a bigger car." "What 
for?" 8 what if...? used to ask about something 
that could happen in the future, especially 
something bad What if I don't pass my exams? 
9 what's up (with sb) informal used to ask why 
someone is unhappy or angry What's up, 
Angie? You look troubled. 10 what with infor- 
mal used to talk about the reasons for a par- 
ticular situation, especially a bad or difficult 
situation I’m tired, what with travelling all 
day yesterday and sleeping badly. 11 what's 
more used to add something surprising or in- 
teresting to what you have just said 


what 


When you have not heard what someone has said and 
you want them to repeat it, you can say what?, but this 
is not polite. It is better to say sorry? or pardon?. 
"It's 10 o'clock." "Sorry/ Pardon?" "I said it's 10 
o'clock." 


at you - you're wet through (= very wet)!ouywhatever /wot'evo'/ adverb, pronoun, deter- 


2 [RAIN] raining a wet and windy day 3 [NOT DRY 
not dry yet wet paint 4 [PERSON] UK informal 
Someone who is wet has a weak personality. 


wet? /wet/ verb [T] wetting, past wet or wetted 
1 wet the bed/your pants/yourself, etc to urinate 
in your bed or in your underwear without in- 
tending to 2 to make something wet 


‘wet suit noun [C] SPORT a piece of clothing cov- 
ering the whole body that keeps you warm and 
dry when you are under water 


o«we've /wi:v/ short for we have We've bought a 


house. 


whack /wek/ verb [T] informal to hit someone 
or something in a quick, strong way She 


miner 1 [ANYTHING] anything or everything Do 
whatever you want. o He eats whatever I put in 
front of him. 2 |NO DIFFERENCE] used to say that 
what happens is not important because it does 
not change a situation Whatever happens I'll 
still love you. o We'll support you, whatever you 
decide. 3 [QUESTION] used to ask for information 
when you are surprised or angry about some- 
thing Whatever do you mean? 4 [ANGRY] informal 
something that you say when you are angry 
with someone who is asking you something 
"Isabel, will you just listen when I'm talking to 
you?’ ‘Whatever.’ 5 or whatever or something 
similar The children are usually outside play- 
ing football or whatever. 
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O= Important words to learn 


whatnot /‘wotnot/ and whatnot informal and 
other things of a similar type They sell cards 
and wrapping paper and whatnot. 


whatsoever / wotsou'eva'/ (also whatever) ad- 
verb no...whatsoever none at all There’s no 
evidence whatsoever that she was involved. 


wheat /wi:t/ noun [U] FOOD a plant whose grain 
is used for making flour, or the grain itself 


o«wheel! /wi:l/ noun 1 [C] a circular object fixed 
under a vehicle so that it moves smoothly over 
the ground My bike needs a new front wheel. 
2 the wheel a steering wheel (= circular object 
you turn to direct a vehicle) You should drive 
with both hands on the wheel. o He fell asleep 
at the wheel (= while driving). 3 reinvent the 
wheel to waste time trying to create some- 
thing that has been done before 3See also: Ferris 
wheel 

wheel? /wi:l/ verb wheel sth around/into/to, etc 
to push something that has wheels somewhere 
He wheeled his bicycle into the garden. 
wheel around/round pArasal verb to quickly 
turn around She wheeled around to face him. 


wheelbarrow /'wi:lberav/ noun [C] a big, 
open container with a wheel at the front and 
handles that is used to move things, especially 
around in a garden 


wheelchair /‘wi:ltfea'/ noun [C] a chair with 
wheels used by someone who cannot walk 
wheeze /wi:z/ verb [I] HEALTH to make a noisy 


sound when breathing because of a problem 
in your lungs 


o«when' /wen/ adverb used to ask at what time 


something happened or will happen When's 
your birthday? o When did he leave? o When 
are you going away? 
o«when? /wen/ conjunction 1 [TIME] used to say at 
what time something happened or will happen 
I found it when I was cleaning out the cup- 
boards. o We'll go when you're ready. 2 [AL- 


wherein /wes'rin/ adverb formal in which 


whereupon /'weoropon/ conjunction formal 
after which We decided to have a picnic, where- 
upon it started to rain. 


wherever? /wes'reva'/ conjunction 1 in or to 
any place or every place You can sit wherever 
you like. 2 wherever possible every time it is 
possible We try to use natural fabrics wherever 
possible. 


wherever? /wes'reva'/ adverb used to ask in 
what situation or place something happened, 
especially when the person asking feels sur- 
prised Wherever did you get that idea? 


wherewithal /'weowióo:/ noun the where- 
withal to do sth the money, skills, or other 
things that are needed to do something 


owhether /'weda'/ conjunction 1 [CHOICE] used to 


talk about a choice between two or more pos- 
sibilities Someone’s got to tell her, whether it's 
you or me. o I didn't know whether or not to 
go. 2 |F] if I wasn't sure whether you'd like it. 


whew /fju:/ exclamation used when you are 
happy that something is not going to happen, 
or when you are tired or hot 


o«which /witJ/ pronoun, determiner 1 [CHOICE] used 


to ask or talk about a choice between two or 
more things Which of these do you like best? 
o Which way is it to the station? o I just don't 
know which one to choose. 2 [REFERRING TO SOME- 
THING] used at the beginning of a relative clause 
to show what thing is being referred to These 
are principles which we all believe in. 3 [EXTRA 
INFORMATION| used to give more information 
about something The book, which includes a 
map, gives you all the information you need 
about Venice. 4 [GIVING OPINION] used when you 
give an opinion about what you have just said 


He took us both out for lunch, which I thought 
was very kind of him. 


THOUGH] although Why are you doing this when 
I’ve asked you not to? 


whenever /wen'eva'/ conjunction every time 
or at any time You can go whenever you want. 
o I try to help them out whenever possible. 


owhere’ /weo'/ adverb used to ask about the 


place or position of someone or something 
Where does she live? o Where are my car keys? 


owhere? /wea'/ conjunction 1 [PLACE/POSITION] at, 
in, or to a place or position He's not sure where 
they are. o I know where to go. 2 [PART OF PROCESS/ 
SITUATION] relating to a particular part of a proc- 
ess or situation We've now reached the point 
where we can make a decision. 


whereabouts! /,weoro'baots/ adverb used to 
ask in what place or area someone or some- 
thing is Whereabouts does he live? 


whereabouts? /'weorobaots/ noun sb's where- 
abouts the place where someone or something 
is His whereabouts are unknown. 


whereas /wes'rez/ conjunction compared with 
the fact that His parents were rich, whereas 
mine had to struggle. 


whereby /weə'bar/ adverb formal by which 
They've introduced a system whereby people 
share cars. 


which or who? 
Use which to refer to a thing. 
The restaurant which is next to the pub is good. 
Use who to refer to a person. 


The boy who is wearing the red coat is called 
Paul. 


The hich i mad J ixeallod 
Paul. 


Sometimes it is possible to use 'that' or no word instead 
of which or who. 


He's the man (that) I saw in the bar. 
This is the shirt (that) I bought yesterday. 


whichever /wrtfevo/ pronoun, determiner 
1 [NO DIFFERENCE] used to say that what happens 
is not important because it does not change a 
situation Whichever option we choose there'll 
be disadvantages. o It's a sad situation which- 
ever way you look at it. 2 [ANY] any of a group 
of similar things Choose whichever bedroom 
you want. 


whiff /wit/ noun [no plural] a smell which you 


only smell for a short time I just caught a 
whiff of garlic from the kitchen. 
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o«while? /'wail/ (also UK whilst /wailst/) conjunc- 
tion 1 [DURING] during the time that 7 read a 
magazine while I was waiting. o I can't talk to 
anyone while I'm driving. o While you're away, 
I might decorate the bathroom. 2 [ALTHOUGH 
although And while I like my job, I wouldn't 
want to do it forever. 3 [COMPARING] used to com- 


pare two different facts or situations Tom is 
very confident while Katy is shy and quiet. 


take/wait a while e after/for/in a while e 
quite a while e a short while e a while ago 


o«while? /wail/ noun a while a period of time a 
long/short while o I'm going out for a while. 


while? /wail/ verb 
while sth away phrasal verb to spend time in 
a relaxed way because you are waiting for 
something or because you have nothing to do 
We played a few games to while away the time. 


whim /wim/ noun [C] when you suddenly want 
to do something without having a reason We 
booked the holiday on a whim. 


whimper /'wimpo"/ verb |I] to make quiet cry- 
ing sounds because of fear or pain The dog 
was whimpering with pain. 


whimsical /'wimzik:l/ adjective unusual in a 
way that is slightly funny a whimsical tale 


whine /wam/ verb |I] 1 [COMPLAIN] to complain in 
an annoying way She's always whining about 
something. 2 |cRY 
sound The dog whined and scratched at the 
door. ewhine noun [C] 


whinge /wind3/ verb [I] whingeing or whinging 
UK informal to complain in an annoying way 
Oh, stop whingeing! ewhinge noun [C] UK He 
was just having a whinge. 


whip’ /wip/ noun [C] a long piece of leather 
fixed to a handle and used to hit an animal or 
person 


whip? /wip/ verb whipping, past whipped 1 [HIT 
[T] to hit a person or animal with a whip 
2 [FOOD] [T] to make a food such as cream more 
solid by mixing it hard with a kitchen tool 
3 whip (sth) away/off/out, etc informal to move 
or make something move in a fast, sudden way 


She opened the bag and whipped out her cam-ouyyhite’ /wait/ adjective 1 


era. 
whip up sth phrasal verb 1 [FEELINGS] to try to 
make people have strong feelings about some- 
thing to whip up enthusiasm/hatred 2 [FOOD] to 
prepare food very quickly I could whip up a 
plate of spaghetti if you like. 


whir /wa:'/ noun, verb whirring, past whirred US 
spelling of whirr 


whirl" /wa:/ verb |l, T] to move or make some- 
thing move quickly round and round 


whirl? /ws:l/ noun [no plural] 1 [ACTIVITY] when a 
lot of exciting or confusing things happen at 
the same time a whirl of activity 2 [TURN] a sud- 
den turning movement 3 give sth a whirl infor- 
mal to try to do something, often for the first 
time I’ve never danced salsa before but I'll give 
it a whirl. 


whirlpool /'ws:lpu:l/ noun [C] an area of water 
that moves round and round very quickly 


o«white? /wait/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


whirlwind! /‘ws:lwind/ adjective a whirlwind 
romance/visit/tour, etc a relationship/visit, etc 
that only lasts a short time 


whirlwind? /‘ws:lwind/ noun 1 a whirlwind of 
sth a lot of sudden activity, emotion, etc a 
whirlwind of activity 2 [C] a strong wind that 
moves round and round very quickly 


whirr UK (US whir) /wa:'/ noun [no plural] a low, 
continuous sound the whirr of machinery 
ewhirr UK (US whir) verb [I] 


whisk? /wisk/ verb [T] 1 whisk sb awayloff/into, 
etc informal to take someone somewhere 
quickly They whisked him off to the police sta- 
tion. 2 FOOD to mix food such as eggs, cream, 
etc very quickly using a fork or whisk Whisk 
the mixture until smooth. 


whisk? /wisk/ noun [C] a kitchen tool made of 
wire that is used to mix eggs, cream, etc, or to 
make such food thicker SSee colour picture The 
Kitchen on page Centre 2 


whisker /'wisko'/ noun [C] one of the long, stiff 
hairs that grows around the mouths of ani- 
mals such as cats 


whiskers /'wiskoz/ noun [plural] old-fashioned 
hairs growing on a man’s face 

whiskey /'wiski/ noun [C, U] FOOD whisky in 
Ireland or the United States 


whisky /'wiski/ noun [C, U] FOOD a strong, al- 
coholic drink made from grain 


to make a long, high, sadoswhisper /'wispo'/ verb |I, T] to speak extremely 


quietly so that other people cannot hear She 
whispered something to the girl sitting next to 
her. ewhisper noun [C] 


whistle’ /'wisl/ verb 1 [MOUTH] |I, T] to make a 
sound by breathing air out through a small 
hole made with your lips or through a whistle 
Someone whistled at her as she walked past. 
2 [WIND] [I] to produce a sound when air passes 
through a narrow space He could hear the 
wind whistling through the trees. 


whistle? /'wisl/ noun [C] 1 MUSIC a small, sim- 
ple instrument that makes a high sound when 
you blow through it The referee blew the 
whistle to end the game. 2 the sound made by 
someone or something whistling 


COLOUR] being the col- 
our of snow or milk a white T-shirt o white 
walls DSee colour picture Colours on page Centre 12 
2 [PERSON] Someone who is white has skin that 
is pale in colour. He's described as a white man 
in his early thirties. 3 [OF WHITE PEOPLE] relating 
to white people the white community 4 |FACE 
having a pale face because you are ill or you 
are feeling shocked He was white with shock. 
5 FOOD UK White coffee has milk or cream 
added to it. Two coffees please, one black and 
one white. 6 FOOD White wine is a pale yellow 
colour. ewhiteness noun [U] DSee also: black' and 
white 


[COLOUR] [C, U] the colour 
of snow or milk 2See colour picture Colours on page 
Centre 12 2 [PERSON] [C] a white person For a long 
time, whites controlled the economy here. 3 
FOOD [C] the part of an egg that is white when 
it is cooked Mix the egg whites with the sugar. 
See also: in black? and white 
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o«who'd /hu:d/ 1 


O= Important words to learn 


White 'blood cell noun [C] BIOLOGY a cell in 
the blood that has no red colour and is in- 
volved in the fight against infection S Compare 
red blood cell 


whiteboard  /'waitbod/ noun [C] 1 
COMPUTING (also interactive whiteboard) a 
white screen on which you can write with a 


special pen and which allows other peopleo«whole’ /houl/ adjective 1 


with computers to see what you have written 
2 EDUCATION a large board with a white sur- 
face that teachers write on DSee colour picture 
The Classroom on page Centre 6 

white-collar /,wait,kolo/ adjective SOCIETY 
relating to work in an office or in a job that 


is in charge please? 2 [ANY PERSON] used to say 
that it is not important which person or group 
does something Can whoever leaves last lock 
up, please? 3 [SURPRISE] used to ask who a person 
is when expressing surprise Whoever could 
that be phoning at this time? o Whoever would 
believe such a ridiculous story? 


[COMPLETE] [always be- 
fore noun] complete, including every part She 
spent the whole afternoon studying. o The 
whole family went to the show. 2 |NOT IN PIECES 
[never before noun] as a single object and not in 
pieces The chick swallowed the worm whole. 
S See also: a whole new ball game, the whole world' 


needs special knowledge and education white-oxyyhole2 /haul/ noun 1 the whole of sth all of 


collar jobs/workers 


White 'dwarf noun [C] ASTRONOMY a small 
star that is not very bright, but is very dense 
(= contains a lot of matter) 


the "White House noun 1 POLITICS the US 
president and government 2 POLITICS the 
building that is the official home and offices of 
the US president eWhite House adjective a 
White House spokesman 


White 'lie noun [C] a lie which is not important 
and is usually said to avoid upsetting someone 


white matter noun [U] BIOLOGY the part of 
the brain and spinal cord (= nerves inside the 
backbone) which is light in colour 


White 'meat noun [U] FOOD a meat that is pale 
in colour, such as chicken 


whiten /'wait?n/ verb |I, T] to become white or 
to make something become white 


White 'Paper noun [C] POLITICS a government 
report in the UK giving information or sug- 
gestions on a subject a White Paper on em- 
ployment 


whitewash /'waitwof/ noun [no plural] when 
the truth about a serious mistake, crime, etc 
is hidden from the public The newspaper ac- 
cused the government of a whitewash. ewhite- 
wash verb |T] 


whizz (also whiz) /wiz/ verb whizz bylpast/ 
through, etc informal to move somewhere very 
quickly She whizzed down the street in her new 
sports car. 


whizzkid (also whizkid) /'wiz,kid/ noun [C] a 
young person who is very successful or good 
at doing something a computer whizzkid 


o“who /hu:/ pronoun 1 [NAME] used to ask about 
someone's name or which person or group 
someone is talking about Who told you? 
o Who's that? 2 WHICH PERSON] used at the begin- 
ning of a relative clause to show which person 
or group of people you are talking about 
That's the man who I saw in the bank. 3 [ADD 
INFORMATION] used to give more information 
about someone My brother, who's only just sev- 
enteen, has already passed his driving test. 
>See Common Learner Error at which 


WHO HAD] short for who had I 
was reading about a man who'd sailed around 
the world. 2 WHO WOULD] short for who would 
Who'd have thought we'd still be friends? 


whoever /hu:'evo'/ pronoun 1 [WHICH PERSON] the 
person who Whoever broke the window will 
have to pay for it. o Could I speak to whoever 


something His behaviour affects the whole of 
the class. 2 as a whole when considered as a 
group and not in parts The population as a 
whole is getting healthier. 3 on the whole gen- 
erally We've had a few problems, but on the 
whole we're very happy. 


wholefood /'haulfu:d/ noun [U] UK FOOD food 
that is as natural as possible, without artificial 
things added to it a wholefood shop 


wholehearted /,noul'ha:tid/ adjective whole- 
hearted agreement/approval/support, etc com- 
plete agreement/approval/support, etc 
without any doubts ewholeheartedly adverb I 
agree wholeheartedly. 


wholemeal /'houlmil UK (UK/US whole 
wheat) adjective FOOD made using whole 
grains, or made from flour that contains whole 
grains wholemeal bread/flour 


wholesale /'houlseil/ adjective 1 FINANCE relat- 
ing to products which are sold in large 
amounts, usually at a cheaper price wholesale 
prices 2 [always before noun] complete or 
affecting a lot of things, people, places, etc 
wholesale changes ewholesale adverb 


wholesaler /‘haul,serla'/ noun [C] a company 
that sells products in large amounts to shops 
which then sell them to customers 


wholesome /‘houls*m/ adjective 1 FOOD Who- 
lesome food is good for your health. 2 [GOOD 
morally good wholesome family entertainment 


‘whole wheat (also UK wholemeal) adjective 
FOOD made using whole grains, or made from 
flour that contains whole grains whole wheat 
bread/flour 


owho'll /hu:l/ short for who will Who'll be at 


your party? 


wholly /'houlli/ adverb completely His behav- 
iour is wholly unacceptable. 


whom /hu:m/ pronoun formal used instead of 
‘who’ as the object of a verb or preposition I 
met a man with whom I used to work. 


whom or who? 
Whom is very formal and most people use who instead. 
Whom did you see at the party? 
Who did you see at the party? 
Whom should be used after a preposition but most peo- 


ple avoid this by putting the preposition at the end of 
the sentence and using who. 
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o«who's /hu:z/ 1 


With whom did you go to the party? 
Who did you go to the party with? 


whoop /wu:p/ noun |C] a loud, excited shout 
He gave a loud whoop of delight. 

whooping cough /'hu:piykof/ noun [U] 
HEALTH a serious children's disease in which a 
cough is followed by a *whoop' noise 


whoops /wops/ exclamation used when you 
make a mistake or have a small accident 


whopping /'wopi/ adjective [always before 
noun] informal extremely large a whopping 50 
percent increase 


who're /'hu:»/ short for who are Who're the 
people we're going to see? 

whore /ho:/ noun [C] an offensive word for 
someone whose job is having sex with people 


WHO IS] short for who is Who's 
your new friend? 2 |WHO HAS] short for who has 
Who's been using my computer? 


owhose /hu:z/ pronoun, determiner 1 [QUESTIONS 
used to ask who something belongs to or who 
someone or something is connected with 
Whose gloves are these? o Whose car shall we 
use? 2 [CONNECTED WITH] used to say that some- 
thing or someone is connected with or belongs 
to a person She has a brother whose name I 
can't remember. 


owho've /hu:v/ short for who have I know peo- 
ple who've bought their homes on the Internet. 


o«why /wai/ adverb 1 used to ask or talk about 
the reasons for something Why didn't you call 
me? o I wonder why he didn't come. o So that's 
the reason why he asked her! 2 Why don't 
you?/Why not do sth? used to make a suggestion 
Why don't you come with us? o Why not give it 
a try? 3 why not? informal used to agree with 
something that someone has suggested "Let's 
have an ice cream." "Yes, why not?" 


wicker /wik»/ adjective DT made from thin 
branches crossed over and under each other a 
wicker basket 


wicket /'wikit/ noun [C] SPORT in cricket, an ar- 
rangement of three long, vertical poles with 
two short poles across the top 


o~wide1 /waid/ adjective 1 [LONG DISTANCE] measur- 
ing a long distance or longer than usual from 
one side to the other a wide river/road o I have 
very wide feet. DSee picture at narrow 2 5 miles/ 
3 inches/6 metres, etc wide having a distance of 
5 miles/3 inches/6 metres, etc from one side 
to the other The swimming pool is five metres 
wide. 3 a wide rangelselection/variety, etc a lot 
of different types of thing The library is a good 
source of a wide range of information. 4 [EYES] If 
your eyes are wide, they are completely open. 
Her eyes were wide with fear. 5 SPORT If a ball, 
shot, etc is wide, it does not go near enough to 
where it was intended to go. 2See also: be wide 
of the mark 


o»wide? /waid/ adverb 1 wide apart/open as far 
apart/open as possible The window was wide 
open. 2 wide awake completely awake 

wide-eyed / waid'aid/ adjective with your eyes 
completely open because of surprise, fear, hap- 
piness, etc The children looked on, wide-eyed 
with wonder. 
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o«wild' 


O= Important words to learn 


o«widely /waidli/ adverb 1 including a lot of dif- 


ferent places, people, subjects, etc widely 
known o He has travelled widely in Europe. 
2 differ/vary widely to be very different Prices 
vary widely from shop to shop. 


widen /'waid^n/ verb |I, T] 1 [DISTANCE] to become 
wider or make something become wider The 
road is being widened to two lanes. 2 [INCREASE 
to increase or make something increase in 
number or degree £o widen choice 

wide-ranging /,waid'reind3in/ adjective in- 
cluding a lot of subjects a wide-ranging 
discussion/ interview 


widescreen /'waidskri:n/ adjective describes a 
very wide cinema or television screen which 
shows very clear pictures widescreen TV 

widespread /'waidspred/ adjective affecting or 
including a lot of places, people, etc a wide- 
spread problem. o widespread support 


widow /'widou/ noun [C] 1 a woman whose 
husband has died 2 in printing, the last line 
of a paragraph, separated from the rest which 
is on the page before 


widowed /'widood/ adjective If someone is 
widowed, their husband or wife has died. 


widower /'widous/ noun [C] SOCIETY a man 
whose wife has died 


the width of sth e [1 metre/5 feet, etc] in width 
e the full width of sth 


width /wit0/ noun 1 MEASURES [C, U] the dis- 
tance from one side of something to the other 
side a width of 2 metres o height, length, and 
width DSee picture at length 2 SPORT [C] the dis- 
tance across the shorter side of a swimming 
pool when you swim across it 


wield /wi:ld/ verb [T] 1 to hold a weapon or tool 
and look as if you are going to use it They were 
confronted by a man wielding a knife. 2 wield 
influence/power, etc to have a lot of influence 
or power over other people 


wiener /'wi:no'/ noun [C] US FOOD a long thin 
sausage (= tube of meat and spices) that is usu- 
ally eaten in bread 


wife /waif/ noun [C] plural wives /waivz/ 
the woman that a man is married to I’ve never 
met William's wife. 


Wi-fi /'waifai/ noun [U] COMPUTING a system for 
connecting electronic equipment such as com- 
puters and electronic organizers to the Inter- 
net without using wires 


wig /wig/ noun |C] a covering of real or artifi- 
cial hair that you wear on your head She was 
wearing a blonde wig. 


wiggle /'wigl/ verb |I, T] to make small move- 
ments from side to side or to make something 
else move from side to side He was wiggling 
his hips to the music. ewiggle noun [no plural] 


/warld/ adjective 1 BIOLOGY, ENVIRON- 
MENT A wild animal or plant lives or grows in 
its natural environment and not where people 
live. a wild dog o wild flowers 2 ||AND| Wild 
land is in a completely natural state. a wild 
garden 3 [ENERGETIC] very energetic and not con- 
trolled a wild party o wild dancing 4 [WEATHER 
with a lot of wind, rain, etc a wild and stormy 
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O= Important words to learn 


night 5 a wild accusation/guess/rumour, etc 
something that you say which is not based on 
facts and is probably wrong 6 be wild about sth 
informal to be very enthusiastic about some- 
thing He's wild about jazz. 7 run wild If some- 
one, especially a child, runs wild, they behave 
as they want to and no one controls them. 
ewildness noun [U] DSee also: beyond your wildest 
dreams (dream) 


wild? /waild/ noun 1 in the wild in a natural 
environment Animals are better off in the wild 
than in a zoo. 2 the wilds an area which is far 


Will? /wil/ noun 1 [MENTAL POWER] C, U] the mental 
power to control your thoughts and actions or 
to succeed in doing something difficult She 
has a very strong will. [+ to do sth] He lacks the 
will to win. 2 [WANT] [no plural] what someone 
wants She was forced to marry him against 
her will. 3 [DOCUMENT] [C] a legal document that 
gives instructions about what should happen 
to your money and possessions after you die 
She left me some money in her will. >See also: 
free will, ill will 


willful /'wilt*l/ adjective US spelling of wilful 


from where people usually live the wilds ofo«wvilling /'wilm/ adjective 1 be willing to do sth 


Alaska 
Wild 'boar noun [C] a wild pig 


wild card noun [C] someone or something that 
you know nothing about a wild-card candi- 
date in the election 


wildcard /‘waild,ka:d/ noun [C] COMPUTING a 
sign that is used to represent any letters, num- 
bers or symbols a wildcard search 


wilderness /'wildonos/ noun [C] GEOGRAPHY a 
place that is in a completely natural state 
without houses, industry, roads, etc [usually 
singular] a. beautiful mountain wilderness 


wildlife /'waidlaif/ noun [U] ENVIRONMENT, 
BIOLOGY animals, birds, and plants living in 
their natural environment a wildlife park 


wildly /‘waildli/ adverb 1 [ENERGETICALLY| in a 
very energetic way and without control They 
cheered wildly. 2 [EXTREMELY] extremely It hasn't 
been wildly successful. 


wiles /wailz/ noun [plural] tricks or clever ways 
of making other people do what you want I'll 
use my womanly wiles. 


wilful UK (US willful) /'wilf*l/ adjective doing 
what you want to do, although you are not al- 
lowed to or other people tell you not to wilful 
disobedience ewilfully adverb 


o«will! strong form /wil/ weak forms /w:l, 
modal verb 1 [FUTURE] used to talk about what 
is going to happen in the future, especially 
things that you are certain about Claire will 
be five next month. o I'll see him on Saturday. 
o She'll have a great time. >See Common Learner 
Error at shall 2 [ABLE/WILLING| used to talk about 
what someone or something is willing or able 
to do Ask Susie if she'll take them. o I've asked 
her but she won't come. o The car won't start. 
3 [ASK] used to ask someone to do something or 
to politely offer something to someone Will 
you give me her address? o Will you have a 
drink with us, Phil? 4 |F| used in conditional 
sentences that start with ‘if’ and use the pres- 
ent tense /f he’s late again I'll be very angry. 
5 [HAPPENING OFTEN] used to talk about something 
that often happens, especially something an- 
noying Accidents will happen. o He will keep 
talking when I'm trying to concentrate. 6 it/that 
will be mainly UK used to talk about what is 
probably true That will be his mother with 
him. >See Extra help page Modal verbs on page 
Centre 34. 


 make/write a will e in sb's will e leave sb 
sth in your will 


3/ o«win? /win/ verb winning, past won 1|COMPETITION 


to be happy to do something, if you need to 
He's willing to pay a lot of money for that 
house. 2 wanting to do something He is a very 
willing assistant. SOpposite unwilling ewillingly 
adverb He would willingly risk his life for her. 
ewillingness noun [U] 

willow /'wilou/ noun [C] a tree with long, thin 
leaves that grows near water 

willowy /'wilooi/ adjective tall and attractively 
thin a willowy blonde 

willpower /'wilpaos'/ noun [U] the ability to 
make yourself do difficult things or to stop 
yourself from doing enjoyable things that are 
bad for you It takes great willpower to lose 
weight. 

wilt /wilt/ verb |I] If a plant wilts, it starts to 
bend because it is dying or needs water. 

Wily /'waili/ adjective good at getting what you 
want, especially by deceiving people 

wimp /wimp/ noun [C] informal someone who 
is not brave and tries to avoid dangerous or 
difficult situations I’m too much of a wimp to 

o rock climbing. ewimpy adjective informal 


a comfortable/convincing/emphatic win e 
a win against/over sb e a win for sb 


[I, T] to get the most points in a competition or 
game, or the most votes in an election Barce- 
lona won the game 6-0. o Who do you think will 
win the election? 2 [ARGUMENT] |I, T] to be suc- 
cessful in a war, fight, or argument Protesters 
have won their battle to stop the road being 
built. 3 [PRIZE] [T] to get a prize in a game or 
competition He won $500. o She won a gold 
medal at the Olympics. 4 win approval/respect/ 
support, etc to get approval/respect/support, 
etc because of your skill and hard work Her 
plans have won the support of many local peo- 
ple. 5 sb can't win informal used to say that 
nothing someone does in a situation will suc- 
ceed or please people Whatever I do seems to 
annoy her - I just can't win. 

win sb over phrasal verb to persuade someone 
to support you or agree with you 


win or beat? 
You win a game or competition. 
Who do you think will win the football game? 
You beat someone, or a team you are playing against. 
We beat both teams. 
Wecwen-beth-teams- 
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win? /win/ noun [C] when someone wins a game 
or competition The Jets have only had three 
wins this season. 


wince /wins/ verb [I] to suddenly look as if you 
are suffering because you feel pain or because 
you see or think about something unpleasant 


O= Important words to learn 


wind instrument noun [C] MUSIC a musical 
instrument that you play by blowing into it 
A flute is a wind instrument. 

windmill /'windmil/ noun [C] a building with 
long parts at the top that turn in the wind, 
used for producing power or crushing grain 


It makes me wince just to think about eyeouyyindow /'windsu/ noun [C] 1 a space in the 


operations. 


winch /winf/ noun |C] a machine with a thick 
chain, used for lifting heavy things ewinch 
verb [T] to lift someone or something with a 
winch The injured climber was winched to 
safety by a helicopter. 


the wind blows e a gust of wind e a biting/ 
light/strong wind e high winds ein the wind 


o«wind' /wind/ noun 1 [C, U] a natural, fast move- 
ment of air The weather forecast said there 
would be strong winds and rain. 2 HEALTH [U] 
UK (US gas) gas or air in your stomach that 
makes you feel uncomfortable and sometimes 
makes noises 3 get wind of sth to discover 
something that is intended to be a secret Dad 
got wind of our plans for a party. 4 get your 
wind (back) to breathe easily again, for exam- 
ple after you have been running ZSee also: throw 
caution’ to the wind, second wind 


wind? /wind/ verb [T] to make someone have 
difficulty breathing, often by hitting them in 
the stomach 


wind? /waind/ verb past wound 1 wind sth 
around/round, etc sth to turn or twist some- 
thing long and thin around something else 
several times She wound the rope around the 
tree. DOpposite unwind 2 wind (up) a clock/toy/ 
watch, etc to make a clock/toy/watch, etc work 
by turning a small handle or button several 
times Did you remember to wind the alarm 
clock? 3 wind along/down/through, etc If a river, 
road, etc winds somewhere, it bends a lot and 
is not straight. The path winds along the edge 
of the bay. 
wind (sth) down phrasal verb to gradually end, 
or to make something gradually end £o wind 
down a business 
wind down pArasal verb (also unwind) to grad- 
ually relax after doing something that has 
made you tired or worried 
wind up phrasal verb to finally be somewhere 
or do something, especially without having 
planned it Jf he carries on like this, he'll wind 


wall of a building or vehicle that has glass in 
it, used for letting light and air inside and for 
looking through Open the window if you're too 
hot. o I could see the children's faces at the 
window. o a window frame/ ledge See colour 
picture The Living Room on page Centre 4 2 
COMPUTING a separate area on a computer 
screen showing information and which you 
can move around to minimize/maximize a 
window DSee also: French windows 


windowpane /'windoopem/ noun [C] a piece 
of glass in a window 


window shopping noun [U] when you look 
at things in shops but do not buy anything 


windowsill /'windousil/ noun [C] a shelf at the 
bottom of a window See colour picture The Living 
Room on page Centre 4 


windpipe /‘windpaip/ noun [C] ANATOMY the 
tube that carries air from your throat to your 
lungs 

windscreen /'windskri:n UK (US windshield 
/'windfrld/) noun [C] the window at the front 
end of a car, bus, etc DSee colour picture Car on 
page Centre 7 


'windscreen wiper UK (US windshield wiper) 
noun |C] one of two long, metal and rubber 
parts that move against a windscreen to re- 
move rain See colour picture Car on page Centre 7 


windsurfing /'windss:fip/ noun [U] SPORT a 
sport in which you sail across water by stand- 
ing on a board and holding onto a large sail 
ewindsurfer noun [C] 


windswept /'windswept/ adjective 1 [PLACE] A 
windswept place often has strong winds. 
a remote, windswept hill 2 [PERSON] looking 
untidy because you have been in the wind 
windswept hair 

wind turbine noun [C] ENVIRONMENT, PHYSICS 
a machine with long parts at the top that are 
turned by the wind, used to make electricity 
See picture wind turbine on next page 

windy /'windi/ adjective with a lot of wind a 
windy day o Outside it was cold and windy. 


up in prison. [+ doing sth] I wound up havingowine /wain/ noun |C, U] FOOD an alcoholic drink 


to start the course from the beginning again. 
wind (sth) up phrasal verb to end, or to make 
something end It’s time to wind up the game 
now. 

wind sb up phrasal verb UK informal 1 [JOKE 
to tell someone something that is not true, as 
a joke Have I really won or are you winding me 
up? 2 [ANNOY] to annoy someone He keeps com- 
plaining and it really winds me up. 


windfall /'windfol/ noun [C] FINANCE an 
amount of money that you get that you did not 
expect Investors each received a windfall of 
£1000. 


winding /‘waindin/ adjective a winding path/ 


road/street, etc a path/road, etc that bends a lot 
and is not straight 
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that is made from the juice of grapes (= small, 
green or purple fruit), or sometimes other 
fruit a glass of wine o red/white wine 


a bottle of/glass of wine e dry/red/spark- 
ling/sweet/white wine 


owing /win/ noun [C] 1 BIOLOGY one of the two 


parts that a bird or insect uses to fly 2 [AIRCRAFT] 
one of the two long, flat parts at the sides of 
an aircraft that make it stay in the sky 3 [CAR 
UK (US fender) one of the parts at each corner 
of a car above the wheels 4 [BUILDING] a part of 
a large building that is joined to the side of the 
main part Their offices are in the West wing. 5 
POLITICS a group of people in an organization 


auo sour | 


O= Important words to learn 


generator 


storage battery 


wind turbine 


or political party who have the same beliefs 
the nationalist wing of the party 6 take sb 
under your wing to help and protect someone 
who is younger than you or who has less ex- 
perience than you 


winged /wind/ 
a winged insect 


‘wing mirror UK (US side mirror) noun [C] 
a small mirror on the side of a car or truck 
S See colour picture Car on page Centre 7 


the wings /winz/ noun [plural] 1 the area be- 
hind the sides of a stage where actors wait just 
before they perform 2 be waiting in the wings 
to be ready to do something or be used at any 
time 

wink? /wink/ verb [I] to quickly close and then 
open one eye, in order to be friendly or to 
show that something is a joke She smiled and 
winked at me. 


wink? /wink/ noun [C] 1 when you wink at 
someone He gave me a friendly wink. 2 not 
sleep a wink to not have any sleep I was so 
excited last night - I didn't sleep a wink. 


o«winner /'wino'/ noun [C] someone who wins a 


game, competition, or election the winners of 
the World Cup 


winnings /'winipz/ noun [plural] money that 
you win in a competition 


turbine 


rotor blade 


LEFELE WORD PARTNERS FOR winter 


in (the) winter e a cold/severe winter e a 
mild winter e last/next winter e the winter 
months 


adjective BIOLOGY with wingsO" Winter /'wmto'/ noun [C, U] the coldest season 


of the year, between autumn and spring We 
went skiing last winter. o a mild winter 
ewintry /'wintri/ adjective cold and typical of 
winter wintry showers (- snow mixed with 
rain) DSee also: the dead? of night/winter 


win-win /'winwin/ adjective A win-win situa- 
tion is one in which something good happens 
to everyone. 


wipe’ /waip/ verb [T] 1 to clean or dry some- 
thing by moving a cloth across it I had a job 
wiping tables in a cafe. o She wiped her hands 
on the towel. 2 wipe sth from/awayloff, etc to 
remove dirt, water, a mark, etc from some- 
thing with a cloth or your hand He wiped a 
tear from his eye. 
wipe sth out phrasal verb to destroy some- 
thing completely The earthquake wiped out 
many villages. 
wipe sth up phrasal verb to remove a sub- 
stance, usually liquid, with a cloth Have you 
got something I could wipe this mess up with? 


wipe? /waip/ noun [C] 1 [CLEAN/DRY| when you 
clean or dry something with a cloth PI give 
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o«wWire! /waro'/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


the table a wipe. 2 [CLOTH] a thin cloth or piece 
of paper used for cleaning baby wipes 


wiper /'warps'/ (also windscreen wiper) noun [C] 
a long, metal and rubber part that removes 
rain from the front window of a vehicle 


METAL] [C, U] thin, metal 
thread, used to fasten things or to make 
fences, cages, etc 2 [ELECTRICITY] [C] a long, thin 
piece of metal thread, usually covered in plas- 
tic, that carries electricity electrical wires DSee 
also: barbed wire 


Wire? /waro'/ verb [T] 1 [ELECTRICITY] (also wire up) 
to connect wires so that a piece of electrical 
equipment will work Do you know how to wire 
a burglar alarm? 2 [JOIN] to join two things to- 
gether using wire 3 [SEND] US to send a message 
or money using an electrical communication 
system 


wireless /'warolos/ adjective without a cable 


wiring /‘waterin/ noun |U] the system of wires 
that carry electricity around a building The 
fire was caused by faulty wiring. 


wiry /'warori/ adjective 1 [PERSON] Someone who 
is wiry is strong but quite thin. 2 [HAIR] Wiry 
hair is thick and stiff, like wire. a wiry beard 


wisdom /'wizdom/ noun 1 [U] the ability to use 
your knowledge and experience to make good 
decisions and judgments 2 the wisdom of sth/ 
doing sth If you doubt the wisdom of some- 
thing, you think it is probably not a good plan. 
Many people have questioned the wisdom of 
spending so much money on weapons. 


‘wisdom tooth noun [C] plural wisdom teeth 
ANATOMY one of the four teeth at the back of 
your mouth that are the last to grow 


wise’ /waiz/ adjective 1 [DECISION] A wise deci- 
sion or action shows good judgment and is the 
right thing to do. I think we’ve made a wise 
choice. [+ to do sth] It’s always wise to see a 
doctor if you’re worried about your health. 
>Opposite unwise 2 [PERSON] A wise person is 
able to use their knowledge and experience to 
make good decisions and give good advice. 
3 be none the wiser informal to still not 
understand something after someone has tried 
to explain it to you ewisely adverb 


-wise /-waiz/ suffix changes a noun into an ad- 
verb meaning ‘relating to this subject’ 
Weather-wise, the holiday was great. o How are 
we doing time-wise? 

wise? /waiz/ verb 
wise up phrasal verb informal to start to un- 
derstand the truth about a situation Employers 
are starting to wise up to the fact that people 
want flexible working hours. 


o«wish" /wif/ verb 1 wish (that) to want a situ- 
ation that is different from the one that exists 
I wish that I didn't have to go to work. o I wish 
he would leave. o I wish I had been there. 
2 wish to do sth formal to want to do something 
I wish to speak to the manager. 3 wish sb luck/ 
success, etc to say that you hope someone will 
be lucky, successful, etc I wished him luck for 
his test. 4 Myou wish! informal used to say that 
you would like something to be true although 
you know it is not true "Have your exams fin- 
ished yet?" "I wish!" 


o 


ou 


ignore/respect sb’s wishes e get your wishe 
have no wish to do sth e according to/ 
against sb’s wishes 


wish? /wif/ noun [C] 1 [WANT] what you want to 
do or what you want to happen The hospital 
always tries to respect the wishes of its 
patients. o I have no wish to travel the world. 
2 [SECRET] something that you say secretly to 
yourself about what you want to have or hap- 
pen She closed her eyes and made a wish. 
3 best wishes something you say or write at the 
end of a letter, to show that you hope someone 
is happy and has good luck Please give her my 
best wishes when you see her. 

wishful thinking /,wiffal'Omki/ noun [U] 
when you want something to happen or be 
true but it is impossible 


wisp /wisp/ noun [C] 1 a wisp of cloud/smoke/ 
steam a small, thin line of cloud/smoke/steam 
2 a wisp of hair/grass, etc a thin piece of hair/ 
grass, etc ewispy adjective in the form of wisps 
wispy hair o a wispy cloud 


wistful /'wistt?l/ adjective slightly sad because 
you are thinking about something you cannot 
have a wistful look/smile ewistfully adverb 


Wit /wit/ noun [U] the ability to say things that 
are funny and clever a woman of great intel- 
ligence and wit 


witch /witf/ noun [C] in stories, a woman who 
has magical powers that she uses to do bad or 
strange things 


witchcraft /'witfkra:ft/ noun [U] the use of 
magic to make bad or strange things happen 


witch-hunt /'witfhant/ noun [C] when a group 
of people try to blame someone and punish 
them for something, in a way that is unfair 


with /wrió/ preposition 1 [TOGETHER] used to say 
that people or things are in a place together or 
are doing something together Emma lives with 
her boyfriend. o Hang your coat with the others. 
2 [HAVING] having or including something a 
house with a swimming pool o a woman with 
brown eyes 3 [USING] using something She hit 
him over the head with a tennis racket. 4 [HOW 
used to describe the way someone does some- 
thing He plays with great enthusiasm. o She 
shut the drawer with a bang. 5 [WHAT] used to 
say what fills, covers, etc something a bucket 
filled with water o shoes covered with mud 
6 [CAUSE] because of something She was trem- 
bling with fear. 7 [RELATING TO] relating to some- 
thing or someone There's something wrong 
with the car. o The doctors are very pleased 
with his progress. 8 [POSITION] used to describe 
the position of someone's body She sat with 
her legs crossed. 9 be with me/you informal to 
understand what someone is saying Sorry, I'm 
not with you - can you say that again? 


withdraw /wió'dro:/ verb past tense withdrew, 
past participle withdrawn 1 FINANCE [T] to take 
money out of a bank account She withdrew 
$50. 2 [REMOVE] [T] to remove something, espe- 
cially because of an official decision This prod- 
uct has been withdrawn from sale. o He has 
threatened to withdraw his support. 3 [MILITARY 
(I, T] If a military force withdraws, or ifsomeone 
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O= Important words to learn 


withdraws it, itleavesthe place whereitisfight- 
ing. The President has ordered troops to be with- 
drawn from the area. 4 (COMPETITION) [I] to decide 
that you will not now be in a race, competition, 
etc Christie was forced to withdraw from the 
race because of injury. 5|SOMETHING SAID|[T| formal 
tosay that you want people to ignore something 
you said before because it was not true He ad- 


withstand /wió'stend/ verb [T] past withstood to 
not be damaged or broken by something a 
bridge designed to withstand earthquakes 


appeal for a witness ea witness to sth ea char- 
acter/key witness e a witness account/testi- 
mony 


mitted taking the money, but later withdrew his o tr esst / witnos/ noun [C] 4 CoURT|someone ina 


confession. 


withdrawal /wió'drosl/ noun 1 FINANCE [C 
when you take money out of a bank accoun 
This account allows you to make withdrawals 
whenever you want to. 2 [STOP] [C, U] when some- 
one stops doing something, for example helping 
someone or giving money [usually singular] the 
withdrawal of financial support 3 [MILITARY] [C, U 
when a military force moves out of an area [usu- 
ally singular] the withdrawal of troops 4 HEALTH [U 
the unpleasant feelings that someone gets when 
they stop taking a drug that they have taken for 
a long time withdrawal symptoms 5 [ALONE] [U 
when someone prefers to be alone and does no 
want to talk to other people Withdrawalcan bea 
symptom of depression. 


withdrawn /wió'dro:n/ adjective [never before 
noun] quiet and not talking to other people 


wither /'wió»/ (also wither away) verb [I] If a 
plant withers, it becomes dry and starts to die. 


withering /'wióorm/ adjective withering attack/ 
contempt/look criticism or an expression that 
shows that someone strongly disapproves of 
someone or something He published a withering 
attack on the government's policies. 


withhold /wió'hould/ verb [T] past withheld to 
not give someone the information, money, etc 
thatthey want Thecompany has decided to with- 
hold payment until the job has been finished. 


o«within'! /wróm/ preposition 1 [Time] before a par- 
ticular period of time has finished The ambu- 
lance arrived within 10 minutes. o Consume 
within two days of purchase. 2[DISTANCE|less than 
a particular distance from something She was 
born within 20 miles of New York. o The hotel is 
within easy reach of (= near) the airport. 3 [IN- 
SIDE] inside an area, group or system a dispute 
within the department o There's a pharmacy 
within the hospital building. 4 |LiMir]not outside 
the limits of something Te project was com- 
pleted well within budget. 5 within the law/the 
rules/your rights, etc allowed according to the 
law/the rules/your rights, etc You're perfectly 
within your rights to complain. 


within? /w:'din/ adverb inside someone or some- 
thing The organization needs to change from 
within. 


o«without /wr'ðavt/ preposition 1 [NOT HAVING] not 
having, using, or doing something / did the test 
without any problems. o I can't see without my 
glasses. o He went to school without eating any 
breakfast. 2 [NOT PRESENT| when someone is not 
with someone else You can start the meeting 
without me. 3 goldo without (sth) to not have 
something important They went without sleep 
for three days. 


court of law who says what they have seen and 
what they know about a crime The witness was 
called to the stand. 2|SEE|someone who sees an ac- 
cident or crime Police are appealing for wit- 
nesses to the shooting. 3 LAW someone who 
signs their name on an official document to say 
that they were present when someone else 
signed it 

witness? /'witnos/ verb [T] LAW 1 to see some- 
thing happen, especially an accident or crime 
Did anyone witness the attack? 2 to sign your 
name on an official document to say that you 
were present when someone else signed it 


witness box UK (UK/US witness stand) noun 
[C] LAW the place in a court of law where a wit- 
ness stands or sits when they are answering 
questions 


wits /wits/ noun [plural] 1 intelligence and the 
ability to think quickly 2 keep/have your wits 
about you to be ready to think quickly in a situ- 
ation and react to things that you are not ex- 
pecting You have to keep your wits about you 
when you're cycling. 3 be at your wits' end to be 
very worried about something and not know 
what you should do next 4 scare/frighten sb out 
of their wits to make someone very frightened 


witty /'witi/ adjective using words inafunny and 
clever way a witty comment o He was witty and 
charming. 


Wives /waivz/ plural of wife 


wizard /'wized/ noun [C] 1|MaGiC]in stories, aman 
who has magical powers 2 [SKILL] informal some- 
one who is very good at something or knows a 
lot about something a computer wizard 3 
COMPUTING a computer program that gives the 
user a series of questions or instructions to help 
them use a particular system 


WMD / dabalju:em'di:/ noun [plural] abbreviation 
for weapons of mass destruction: weapons, such 
as nuclear bombs, which cause a lot of damage 
and death when used 

wobble /'wpbl/ verb |I, T] If something wobbles 
or you make something wobble, it moves from 
side to side, often because it is not on a flat sur- 
face. The ladder started to wobble. o Stop wob- 
bling the table. ewobbly adjective likely to 
wobble a wobbly chair 

woe /wav/ noun |U] literary sadness full of woe 

woeful /'‘wouf*l/ adjective very bad and showing 
no skilla woeful attempt/performance ewoefully 
adverb 

woes /wooz/ noun [plural] formal your woes your 
problems and worries 

wok /wok/ noun [C] a large, bowl-shaped pan that 
is used for frying Chinese food 

woke /wook/ past tense of wake 


woken /'wookn/ past participle of wake 
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ovwoman /'women/ noun 


o«wood /wod/ noun 1 


wolf? /wulf/ noun [C] plural wolves /wolvz/ o«wo0]l /wul/ noun [U] 1 


a wild animal like a large dog 


wolf? /wulf/ (also wolf down) verb [T] informal to 
eat something very quickly I gave her a plate of 
pasta and she wolfed it down. 


[C] plural women 
/'wimrn/ an adult female person a 30-year-old 
woman o There were two women at the bus stop. 
ewomanhood noun [U] the state of being 
a woman 


womanly /'womonli/ adjective having the qual- 
ities and appearance that people think a woman 
should have womanly charms 


womb /wu:m/ noun [C] ANATOMY the organ in- 
side a woman’s body where a baby grows 


women /'wimin/ plural of woman 
won /won/ past of win 


o«wonder? /'wanda‘/ verb 1 |I, T] to want to know 


something or to try to understand the reason for 
something [+ question word] 7 wonder what he's 
making for dinner. o Iwonder why she left so sud- 
denly. 2 l|we wonder if/ whether ... used to politely 
ask someone for something or to suggest some- 
thing I wonder if you could help me? o We were 
wondering if you'd like to come over for a meal 
sometime. 


wonder? /'wands/ noun 1 [ADMIRATION] [U] sur- 
prise and admiration The boys gazed in wonder 
at the shiny, red Ferrari. 2 [THING] [C] something 
that makes you feel surprise or admiration [usu- 
ally plural] the wonders of modern medicine 3 no 
wonder used to say that you are not surprised 
about something No wonder she failed the test if 
she didn’t do any work. 4 it's a wonder (that) used 
to say that 
you are surprised about something /t’sa wonder 
he’s still alive. 


o«wonderful /'wandof*l/ adjective very good a 
wonderful idea o We had a wonderful time in 
Spain. ewonderfully adverb 


owon’ t /wount/ short for will not I won't be home 


before midnight. 


WOO /wu:/ verb [T] wooing, past wooed to try to 
persuade someone to support you or to use your 
business a political party trying to woo young 
voters 


MATERIAL] [C, U] the hard ma- 

terial that trees are made of a piece of wood 

2[AREA] [C] (also woods) a large area of trees grow- 
ing near each other We went for a walk in the 
woods. 

wooded /'wudid/ adjective covered with trees a 
wooded area 

wooden /'wud’n/ adjective made 
wooden chair 

woodland /'wodlond/ noun [C, U 
an area of land with a lot of trees 

woodwind /'wodwind/ noun [U] MUSIC the 
group of musical instruments that you play by 
blowing into them woodwind instruments 

woodwork /'wodws:k/ noun [U] 1 PARTS] the 


parts of a building that are made from wood 2 
DT the activity of making things from wood 


of wood a 


GEOGRAPHY 


woof /wof/ noun [C] the sound made by a dog 


o“work? /wa:k/ verb 1 


O= Important words to learn 


SHEEP] the soft, thick hair 
on a sheep 2 DT thick thread or material that 
is made from the hair of a sheep a wool suit 
o a ball of wool SSee also: cotton wool 

woollen UK (US woolen) /'wulon/ adjective 
made of wool woollen gloves 

woolly UK (US wooly) /'woli/ adjective made of 
wool, or made of something that looks like 
wool a green woolly hat 


o«word' /wa:d/ noun 1 LANGUAGE [C] a group of 


letters or sounds that mean something, or a 
single letter or sound that means something 
‘Hund’ is the German word for ‘dog’. o He has 
difficulty spelling long words. 2 not believe/un- 
derstand/hear, etc a word to not believe/under- 
stand/hear, etc anything J don't believe a word 
he says. 3 a word of warning/advice/thanks, etc 
something that you say to warn someone, give 
them advice, thank them, etc Just a word of 
warning - he doesn't like people being late. 
4 have a word with sb to talk to someone for a 
short time TIl have a word with Ted and see if 
he wants to come. 5 put in a good word for sb 
to praise someone, often to someone who 
might be able to employ them 6 give sb your 
word to promise someone something He gave 
me his word that he wouldn't tell anyone. 
7 take sb's word for it to believe what someone 
says without any proof 8 in other words used 
to explain what something means in a differ- 
ent way He said he's too busy, in other words, 
he isn't interested. 9 in sb's words used when 
you repeat what someone said In the man- 
ager’s words, the game was ‘a total disaster’. 
10 word for word using the exact words that 
were originally used She repeated word for 
word what he had told her. 11 have the last 
word to say the last thing in a discussion or 
argument or make the final decision about 
something 12 not breathe a word to not tell 
people a secret Don't breathe a word about this 
to anyone. 13 not get a word in edgeways UK 
(US not get a word in edgewise) to be unable to 
say anything because someone else is talking 
so much See also: a play? on words, swear word 


word? /wa:d/ verb [T] to choose the words you 


use when you are saying or writing something 
j ? 


change the wording e the exact wording e the 
wording of sth e a form of wording 


wording /'ws:dip/ noun [U] LANGUAGE the 
words that are used when someone says or 
writes something 


word 'processor noun [C] COMPUTING a com- 
puter or computer program that you use for 
writing letters, reports, etc eword processing 
noun [U] 
wore /wo:'/ past tense of wear 
JOB] (I, T] to do a job, espe- 
cially the job you do to earn money Helen 
works for a computer company. o He works 
as a waiter in an Italian restaurant. o My dad 
works very long hours (= he works a lot of 
hours). 2 [MACHINE] [I] If a machine or piece of 
equipment works, it is not broken. Does this 
radio work? o The washing machine isn't work- 
ing. 3 [SUCCEED] [I] If something works, it is 
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o«work? /wa:k/ noun 1 


O= Important words to learn 


workings 


effective and successful. Her plan to get rid of 
me didn't work. 4 can work sth; know how to 
work sth to know how to use a machine or 
piece of equipment Do you know how to work 
the video recorder? 5 [EFFORT] [I, T] to do some- 
thing that needs a lot of time or effort, or to 
make someone do this [+ to do sth] He's been 
working to improve his speed. o Our teacher 
works us very hard. 6 work your way around/ 
through/up, etc sth to achieve something 
gradually I have a pile of homework to work 
my way through. 

work against sb phrasal verb to make it more 
difficult for someone to achieve something 
Age can work against you when you are 
looking for a job. 

work at sth phrasal verb to try hard to achieve 
something [+ doing sth] You need to work at 
improving your writing. 

work on sth phrasal verb to spend time re- 
pairing or improving something Tim loves 
working on old cars. 

work sth out phrasal verb 1 MATHEMATICS to 
calculate an amount I’m trying to work out the 
total cost. 2 [THINK] to understand something or 
decide something after thinking very carefully 
[+ question word] 7 haven't worked out what to 
do yet. 

work out phrasal verb 1 [PROBLEM] If a problem 
or difficult situation works out, it gradually 
becomes better. Don’t worry - everything will 
work out in the end. 2 SPORT to do exercises to 
make your body stronger See colour picture 
Phrasal Verbs on page Centre 16 3 work out badly/ 
well, etc to happen or develop in a particular 
way Changing schools worked out really well 
for me. 4 work out at sth to be the result when 
you calculate something Zf we share the costs, 
it works out at $10 per person. 

work sb out phrasal verb UK to understand 
the reasons for someone's behaviour I can't 
work him out at all. 

work up to sth phrasal verb to gradually pre- 
pare yourself for something difficult 


do/find/finish/have work e clerical/dirty/ 
hard/part-time/pioneering work e at work 


EFFORT] [U] when you use 
physical or mental effort to do something 
Decorating that room was hard work. 2 |PLACE 
[U] the place where you go to do your job He 
had an accident at work. 3 JOB] [U] something 
you do as a job to earn money Has she got any 
work yet? o Many young people are out of work 
(= they do not have a job). 4 [ACTIVITY] [U] the 
activities that you have to do at school, for 
your job, etc Have you got a lot of work to do? 
o The teacher said she was pleased with my 
work. 5 get/set to work (on sth) to start doing 
something 6 ART, LITERATURE, MUSIC [C, U] a 
painting, book, piece of music, etc The exhi- 
bition includes works by Picasso and Klee. o the 
complete works of Shakespeare 7 do sb's dirty 
work to do something unpleasant or difficult 
for someone else because they do not want to 
do it themselves 8 have your work cut out to 
have something very difficult to do It’s a de- 
manding job - she's going to have her work cut 
out for her. DSee also: donkey work, work of art 


work, job or occupation? 


Work is something you do to earn money. Remember 
that this noun is uncountable. 


She enjoys her work in the hospital. 

He's looking for work. 

Thiele DE ees 

Job is used to talk about the particular work activity 
which you do. 

He's looking for a job in computer program- 
ming. 

Teaching must be an interesting job. 
Occupation is a formal word which means the job that 


you do. It is often used on forms. See also: career and 
profession. 


workable /'wa:kobl/ adjective A workable plan 
or system can be used or done easily and is 
effective. ZOpposite unworkable 


workaholic /,ws:ko'hplik/ noun [C] informal 
someone who works too much and does not 
have time to do anything else 


workbook /'ws:kbok/ noun [C] EDUCATION a 
book with questions and exercises in it that 
you use when you are learning something 


worked 'up adjective very nervous, angry, or 
excited 


worker /'ws:iko/ noun 1 [C] someone who 
Works for a company or organization but does 
not have a powerful position an office worker 
2 a quick/slow/good, etc worker someone who 
works quickly/slowly/well, etc See also: social 
worker 


workforce /'ws:kfo:s/ noun [group] 1 [COMPANY 
all the people who work for a company or or- 
ganization 2 [COUNTRY] all the people in a coun- 
try who are able to do a job 10% of the 
workforce are unemployed. 


working /'wa:ki/ adjective [always before noun 
1 relating to your job good working conditions 
2 a working man/woman, etc someone who has 
a job a working mother 3 a working knowledge 
of sth knowledge about something which is 
good enough to be useful She has a working 
knowledge of German and Russian. See also: 
hard-working 


working ‘capital noun [U] FINANCE the 
amount of money that a company has avail- 
able to run its business 


working 'capital ratio noun [C usually 
singular] FINANCE a calculation that compares 
the assets (- things owned) of a business that 
will be changed into money within 12 months 
with the payments that have to be made in 
that time 


working 'class noun [C] SOCIETY the social 
class of people who have little money and who 
usually do physical work eworking-class 
/ waikin'kla:s/ adjective a working-class family 


workings /'ws:kinz/ noun the workings of sth 
how something works the workings of the 
mind 
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workload 


workload /'wa:kloud/ noun [C] the amount of 
work that you have to do Nurses have a very 
heavy workload (- they work hard). 


workman /'wa:kmon/ noun [C] plural workmen 
someone who does a physical job such as 
building 

workmanship /‘ws:kmanfip/ noun [U] the 
skill that is used in making something 


work of ‘art noun [C] plural works of art 1 
ART a very beautiful and important painting, 
drawing, etc T'hey stole several valuable works 
of art. 2 be a work of art to be something which 
is beautiful or needed a lot of skill to create 
Have you seen the wedding cake? It's a work of 
art. 


workout /'ws:kaut/ noun [C] SPORT when you 
do a series of exercises to make your body 
strong and healthy a daily workout at the gym 


workplace /'ws:kpleis/ noun [C] the place 
where you work We are trying to get rid of 
bullying in the workplace. 


worksheet /'ws:k,fi:t/ noun [C] EDUCATION a 
piece of paper with questions and exercises 
for students 


workshop /'was:kfop/ noun [C] 1 EDUCATION 
when a group of people meet to learn more 
about something by discussing it and doing 
practical exercises a workshop on crime pre- 
vention 2 a place where people use tools and 
machines to make or repair things 


workstation /'ws:k,sterf»n/ noun [C] COMPUT- 
ING a computer and the area around it where 
you work in an office 


'work surface (also worktop /'wa:ktpp/) noun 
[C] a flat surface for preparing food in a 
kitchen See colour picture The Kitchen on page 
Centre 2 


work-to-rule /,wa:kto'ru:l/ noun [C usually 
singular] POLITICS a situation at work in which 
people do only the work that they agreed to do 
and nothing extra in order to show that they 
disagree with something, such as the amount 
of money they are paid or the hours that they 
Work 


travel the world e in the world e across/all 
over the world 


o«world' /wa:d/ noun 1 the world GEOGRAPHY the 


Earth and all the people, places, and things on 
it Everest is the highest mountain in the 
world. 2 [C] the people and things that are in- 
volved in a particular activity or subject [usu- 
ally singular] the entertainment world o the 
world of politics 3 the developing/industrialized/ 
Western, etc world a particular area of the 
Earth 4 the plant/animal, etc world plants/ani- 
mals, etc as a group 5 your world your life and 


experiences His whole world fell apart whenoworry' /'wari/ verb 1 


she left. 6 do sb a/the world of good informal 
to make someone feel much happier or health- 
ier That swim has done me a world of good. 
7 be out of this world informal to be of ex- 
tremely good quality Their chocolate cake is 
just out of this world! 8 think the world of sb 
to like and admire someone very much 9 the 
whole world informal everyone The whole 
world knew she was getting married before 


O= Important words to learn 


fore I did. >See also: have the best? of both worlds, 
not be the end' of the world, the Old World, the out- 
side world, the Third World, be on top! of the world 


world? /ws:ld/ adjective [always before noun] re- 
lating to the whole world worid peace o the 
world championships 


the World 'Bank noun ECONOMICS an inter- 
national organization that lends money to 
countries that need it 


world-class /,wa:ld'kla:s/ adjective one of the 
best in the world a world-class swimmer 


world-famous /,ws:ld'ferməs/ adjective 
known by people everywhere in the world The 
Eiffel Tower is a world-famous landmark. 


worldly /'ws:ldli/ adjective 1 sb's worldly goods/ 
possessions everything that someone owns 
2 having had a lot of experience of life a 
worldly woman 


the World Trade Organization (abbre- 
viation WTO) noun ECONOMICS an organization 
that tries to control international trade and 
make it easier 


world 'war noun [C] a war in which several 
large or important countries fight 


worldwide /,ws:ld'waid/ adjective, adverb in 
all parts of the world 10 million copies have 
been sold worldwide. 


the World Wide Web noun INTERNET all the 
websites (= pages of text and pictures) on the 
Internet 2See Extra help page The Web and the 
Internet on page Centre 36. 


worm! /wa:m/ noun [C] a small creature with a 
long, thin, soft body and no legs 2See also: a can? 
of worms 


worm? /wa:m/ verb worm your way into sth to 
gradually get into a situation by making peo- 
ple like you and trust you, especially by 
deceiving them He wormed his way into the 
family. 


worn! /wo:n/ adjective Worn clothing or objects 
have been used a lot and show damage. a worn 
leather chair 


worn? /wo:n/ past participle of wear 


worn-out /,wo:n'avt/ adjective 1 [TIRED] ex- 
tremely tired J was absolutely worn-out after 
all that dancing. 2 [DAMAGED] Something that is 
worn-out is so old or has been used so much 
that it is damaged too much to repair. a worn- 
out carpet 


oworried /'warid/ adjective anxious because 


you are thinking about problems or unpleas- 
ant things that might happen She’s really wor- 
ried about her son. |+ (that)] I’m worried that 
she'll tell Maria. 


BE ANXIOUS] [I] to think 
about problems or unpleasant things that 
might happen in a way that makes you feel 
anxious Don’t worry - she'll be all right. 
o She's always worrying about something. 
[+ (that) I worry that he might run away. 
2 [MAKE ANXIOUS] [T] to make someone feel anx- 
ious because of problems or unpleasant things 
that might happen It worries me that he hasn't 
phoned yet. 
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O= Important words to learn 


worry about something or someone 
Be careful to use the correct preposition after this verb. 
They were worried about the weather. 


They were worried for the weather. 


allay/ease/express a worry e a constant/ 
lingering/nagging/real worry e a worry 
about/over sth 


worry? /'wari/ noun 1 [PROBLEM] [C] a problem 

that makes you feel anxious health worries 
2 [FEELING] [U] when you are anxious about some- 
thing She's been sick with worry. 


worrying /'warim/ adjective making you feel 
anxious a worrying situation eworryingly ad- 
verb She's worryingly thin. 


o«woOrse! /wa:s/ adjective (comparative of bad) 


1 [LESS GOOD] more unpleasant or difficult than 
something else that is also bad The exam was 
worse than I expected. o We'll have to stop the 
game if the rain gets any worse. 2 [MORE ILL 
more ill The drugs aren't working, he just 
seems to be getting worse. 3 be none the worse 
for sth to not be harmed or damaged by some- 
thing He seemed none the worse for the experi- 
ence. 4 worse luck UK informal used to show 
that you are annoyed or unhappy about some- 
thing I’ve got to work on Saturday, worse luck! 


worse? /ws:s/ noun [U] 1 something that is 
more unpleasant or difficult Jt was a nasty 
accident, although I've seen worse. 2 for the 
worse If a situation changes for the worse, 
it becomes worse. 


worse? /ws:s/ adverb (comparative of badly) 
less well He was treated much worse than I 
was. 


worsen /'wa:sn/ verb |I, T] to become worse or 
to make something become worse His condi- 
tion suddenly worsened last week. 


Worse ‘off adjective [never before noun] poorer 
or in a more difficult situation If Rick loses his 
job we'll be even worse off. 


worship /'ws:fıp/ verb worshipping, past wor- 
shipped, also US worshiping, past worshiped 1 
RELIGION (I, T] to show respect for a god by say- 
ing prayers or performing religious ceremo- 
nies 2 [T] to love and respect someone very 
much She worshipped her mother. eworship 
noun |U] a place of worship (= a religious 
building) eworshipper noun [C] 


oworst’ /wa:st/ adjective (superlative of bad) the 


worst the most unpleasant or difficult What’s 
the worst job you’ve ever had? 


worst? /wa:st/ noun 1 the worst the most un- 
pleasant or difficult thing, person, or situation 
I’ve made some mistakes in the past, but this is 
definitely the worst. 2 at worst used to say what 
the most unpleasant or difficult situation 
could possibly be At worst, we might lose our 
money. 3 if the worst comes to the worst UK (US 
if worse/worst comes to worst) if a situation de- 
velops in the most unpleasant or difficult way 


worst? /wa:st/ adverb (superlative of badly) the 
most badly the worst affected area 


o«worth? /wa:0/ adjective 1 be worth sth to have 


a particular value, especially in money Our 
house is worth about £600,000. 2 be worth doing/ 
seeing/trying, etc to be useful or enjoyable to 
do/see/try, etc It’s not as good as his last book 
but it's definitely worth reading. 3 be worth it 
to be useful or enjoyable despite needing a lot 
of effort It was a long climb up the mountain 
but the view was worth it. o Don't bother com- 
plaining - it's really not worth it. 4 be worth 
your while If it is worth your while doing some- 
thing, it is useful or enjoyable despite needing 
a lot of effort. It isn't worth my while going all 
that way just for one day. 


be worth doing something 

When worth is followed by a verb, the verb is always 
in the -ing form. 

Do you think it's worth asking Patrick first? 

D bini if ; - Patrick first? 


o«worth? /wa:0/ noun 1 £20/$100, etc worth of sth 


the amount of something that you can buy for 
£20/$100, etc I’ve put £2 worth of stamps on the 
letter. 2 a month's/year's, etc worth of sth the 
amount of something that can be done or used 
in a month/year, etc an hour's worth of free 
phone calls 3 [U] how important or useful 
someone or something is She's finally proved 
her worth. 


worthless /'ws:01os/ adjective 1 [NOT IMPORTANT 
not important or useful He made me feel stupid 
and worthless. 2 MONEY| having no value in 
money The painting's a fake - it's completely 
worthless. 


worthwhile /,w3:0'wail/ adjective useful and 
enjoyable, despite needing a lot of effort It’s a 
difficult course but it's very worthwhile. 


worthy /'wa:ói/ adjective 1 deserving respect, 
admiration, or support a worthy cause o a wor- 
thy champion 2 be worthy of attention/respect, 
etc to deserve attention/respect, etc 


owould strong form /wod/ weak form /wad/ 


modal verb 1 |F] used to say what might happen 
if something else happens What would you do 
if you lost your job? 2 |SAID/THOUGHT] used as the 
past form of *will' to talk about what someone 
has said or thought Sue promised that she 
would help. o They thought that she would 
never recover. 3 [WILLING] used as the past form 
of ‘will’ to talk about what someone was will- 
ing to do or what something was able to do 7 
asked her to talk to him, but she wouldn't. 
o The car wouldn't start this morning. 4 would 
like/love sth used to say politely that you want 
something I’d (= I would) like a cup of coffee, 
please. 5 would you used to politely ask some- 
one something Would you like a drink? 
o Would you come with me, please? 6 [IMAGINE 
used to talk about a situation that you can 
imagine happening It would be lovely to go to 
New York. 7 | would imagine/think, etc used to 
give an opinion in a polite way I would imag- 
ine she'll discuss it with her husband first. 
8 [OFTEN] used to talk about things that happen- 
ed often in the past He would always turn and 
wave at the end of the street. 9 Shelhe/you 
would! mainly UK used to show that you are 
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wouldn't 


not surprised by someone's annoying behav- 
iour Margot spent £200 on a dress for the 
occasion but she would, wouldn't she? DSee Extra 
help page Modal verbs on page Centre 34. 


owouldn’t /'wod»nt/ short for would not She 
wouldn't let us watch TV. 


inflict/sustain a wound ea wound heals (up) 
e bullet/gunshot/stab wounds e a wound 
on/to [sb's arm/back, etc] e an open wound 


wound?! /wu:nd/ noun [C] HEALTH an injury, es- 
pecially one that is made by a knife or bullet 


wound? /wu:nd/ verb [T] 1 |NJURE| to injure 
someone, especially with a knife or gun [often 
passive] He was badly wounded in the attack. 
2 [UPSET] to upset someone [often passive] She 
was deeply wounded by his rejection. 


wound? /waond/ past of wind? 


wound ‘up adjective very nervous, worried, or 
angry He gets very wound up before an impor- 
tant match. 

wove /wouv/ past tense of weave? 

woven /'woov?n/ past participle of weave? 

WOW /wau/ exclamation informal something 
that you say to show surprise, excitement, 
admiration, etc Wow! Look at that car! 


be involved in/get into a wrangle ea bitter/ 
legal wrangle e a wrangle over sth e a wran- 
gle between sb and sb e a wrangle with sb 


wrangle’ /‘rengl/ noun [C] a long and compli- 
cated argument a legal wrangle 


wrangle? /‘rengl/ verb [I] to argue with some- 
one for a long time They're still wrangling 
over money. 


wrap /rep/ verb [T] wrapping, past wrapped 
1 (also wrap up) to cover something or some- 
one with paper, cloth, etc £o wrap a present 
o They wrapped him in a blanket. 2Opposite un- 
wrap 2 wrap sth around sb/sth to fold paper, 
cloth, etc around something to cover it He 
wrapped a towel around his waist. 3 wrap your 
arms/fingers, etc around sb/sth to put your 
arms/fingers, etc around someone or some- 
thing She wrapped her arms around my neck. 
wrap sth up phrasal verb 1 [COVER] to fold 
paper, cloth, etc around something to cover it 
Have you wrapped up Jenny’s present? 2 

FINISH] to finish an activity successfully We 

hope to have this deal wrapped up by Monday. 
wrap up phrasal verb to dress in warm clothes 
Wrap up well - it’s cold outside. 
be wrapped up in sth phrasal verb to give so 
much of your attention to something that you 
do not have time for other things or people 
She’s so wrapped up in her work that she 
hardly sees her kids. 

wrapper /'repa'/ noun |C] a piece of paper or 
plastic that covers something that you buy, 
especially food (UK) sweet wrappers/ (US) 
candy wrappers 

wrapping /‘repin/ noun |C, U] paper or plastic 
that is used to cover and protect something 

'wrapping paper noun [U] decorated paper 
that is used to cover presents 


O= Important words to learn 


wrath /ro0/ noun [U] literary extreme anger 


wreak /ri:k/ verb past wrought, wreaked wreak 
havoc to cause a lot of damage or harm Floods 
have wreaked havoc in central Europe. 


wreath /ri:6/ noun [C] plural wreaths /ri:óz/ a 
large ring of leaves and flowers used as a dec- 
oration or to show respect for someone who 
has died 


wreck! /rek/ verb [T] to destroy something com- 
pletely The explosion wrecked several cars and 
damaged nearby buildings. 


wreck? /rek/ noun [C] 1 [VEHICLE] a car, ship, or 
aircraft that has been very badly damaged 
2 PERSON] informal someone who is in a bad 
physical or mental condition [usually singular] 7 
was a complete wreck by the end of my exams. 
3 [ACCIDENT] mainly US a bad accident involving 
a car or train a car/train wreck 


be cut (free) from/pulled from/recovered 
from the wreckage e be trapped in the wreck- 
age e a piece of wreckage e the tangled 
wreckage of sth 


wreckage /'rekid3/ noun |U] the parts that re- 
main of a car, ship, or aircraft that has been 
destroyed Two survivors were pulled from 
the wreckage. 


wren /ren/ noun [C] a very small, brown bird 


wrench! /renf/ verb [T] 1 wrench sth from/off, 
etc sb/sth to pull something violently away 
from a fixed position The phone had been 
wrenched off the wall. 2 HEALTH to injure part 
of your body by turning it suddenly J 
wrenched my right shoulder playing tennis. 


wrench"? /renf/ noun 1 [SADNESS] [no plural] when 
you are very sad because you have to leave 
someone or something She found leaving home 
a real wrench. 2 DT [C] US (UK spanner) a tool 
with a round end that is used to turn nuts and 
bolts (= metal objects used to fasten things to- 
gether) 


wrestle / resl/ verb [I] SPORT to fight with some- 
one by holding them and trying to push them 
to the ground 
wrestle with sth phrasal verb to try very hard 
to deal with a difficult problem or decision 
He's still wrestling with his conscience. 


wrestling /'resli/ noun [U] SPORT a sport in 
which two people fight and try to push each 
other to the ground ewrestler noun [C] 


wretched /'*etfid/ adjective 1 [UNHAPPY] very 
unhappy or ill /'d been feeling wretched all day 
so I went to bed early. 2 [BAD] very bad or of poor 
quality The refugees were living in wretched 
conditions. 3 [ANNOYED] [always before noun] 
used to show that something or someone 
makes you angry This wretched phone won't 
work! 


wriggle /'rigl/ verb (I, T] 1 to twist your body 
or move part of your body with short, quick 
movements She wriggled her toes in the warm 
sand. 2 wriggle out of sth/doing sth to avoid 
doing something that you have agreed to do 
Are you trying to wriggle out of going to the 
meeting? 
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O= Important words to learn 


wring /rip/ (also wring out) verb [T] past wrung 
to twist a cloth or piece of clothing with your 
hands to remove water from it He wrung out 
his socks and hung them up to dry. SSee also: 
wring your hands (hand!) 


wrinkle /'rinkl/ noun [C] 1 a small line on 

your face that you get when you grow old 
2 [CLOTH] a small fold in a piece of cloth ewrinkle 
verb |I, T] a wrinkled face 


855 


wrong 


met him. 
write sth up phrasal verb to write something 
in a complete form, usually using notes that 
you made earlier Have you written up that 
report yet? 

write-off /'raitot/ noun [C] UK a vehicle that is 
damaged so badly in an accident that it cannot 
be repaired I wasn't hurt, but the car was a 
complete write-off. 


wrist /rist/ noun [C] ANATOMY the part of your™writer /'ratta'/ noun [C] LITERATURE someone 


body between your hand and your arm 


wristband /‘ristbend/ noun |C] 1 [ATTACH] a 
piece of material which goes around the wrist 
(= the part of your body between your hand 
and your arm), for example to hold a watch 
2 [SHOW SUPPORT] a piece of material in a partic- 
ular colour which goes around the wrist and 
shows that the person wearing it supports a 
certain charity 


wristwatch /‘ristwotf/ noun [C] a watch which 


you wear on your wrist (= the part of youro«writing /'raitmp/ noun [U] 1 


body between your hand and your arm) 


Writ /rit/ noun [C] LAW a legal document that 
orders someone to do something 


o«write /rait/ verb past tense wrote, past partici- 
ple written 1 [WORDS] (I, T] to produce words, let- 
ters, or numbers on a surface using a pen or 
pencil Write your name at the top of the page. 
o She can't read or write. 2 [BOOK] [l, T] to create 
a book, story, article, etc or a piece of music 
He's writing a book on Russian literature. 
o She writes for Time magazine. 3 |LETTER] |I, T] 
to send someone a letter [+ two objects] J wrote 
her a letter last week. o Has Bill written to you 
recently? 4 [DOCUMENT] [T] (a/so write out) to put 
all the information that is needed on a docu- 
ment He wrote out a cheque for £250. 


write 


Remember to use the correct grammar after write. 
write to someone 


Rachel wrote to me last week. 
write someone a letter 


Rachel wrote me a letter last week. 
write someone (American English) 


Rachel wrote me last week. 


write back phrasal verb to reply to someone's 
letter 
write sth down pArasal verb to write some- 
thing on a piece of paper so that you do not 
forget it Did you write Jo's phone number 
down? 
write in phrasal verb to write a letter to a 
newspaper, television company, etc Lots of peo- 
ple have written in to complain about the show. 
write off phrasal verb to write a letter to an 
organization asking them to send you some- 
hing I’ve written off for an information pack. 
write sth off phrasal verb 1 FINANCE to accept 
that an amount of money has been lost or will 
never be paid to you to write off debts 2 
VEHICLE] UK to damage a vehicle so badly that it 
cannot be repaired 
write sb/sth off phrasal verb to decide that 
someone or something is not useful or impor- 
tant They had written him off before they even 


owrong' /ron/ adjective 1 


whose job is writing books, stories, articles, 
etc 


write-up /'raitAp/ noun [C] an article in a news- 
paper or magazine in which someone gives 
their opinion about a performance, product, 
etc The film got a very good write-up in yes- 
terday's paper. 

writhe /raió/ verb [I] to twist your body in a 
violent way, often because you are in pain She 
lay on her bed, writhing in agony. 


SKILL] the skill or 
activity of producing words on a surface 
Teachers focus on reading and writing in the 
first year. 2 [WORDS] words that have been writ- 
ten or printed The writing was too small to 
read. 3 |STYLE| the way that someone writes 
You've got very neat writing. 4 LITERATURE the 
books, stories, articles, etc written by a partic- 
ular person or group of people She's studying 
women's writing of the 1930s. 5 LITERATURE the 
activity or job of creating books, stories, or ar- 
ticles 6 in writing An agreement that is in writ- 
ing is official because it has been written and 
not only spoken. Please confirm your reserva- 
tion in writing. 
written’ /'ritn/ adjective [always before noun] 
presented as a document on paper a written 
statement/warning 
Written? /'rit^n/ past participle of write 
NOT CORRECT] not cor- 
rect the wrong answer o We're going the 
wrong way. 2 be wrong to think or say some- 
thing that is not correct You were wrong 
about the party - it’s today, not tomorrow. 3 get 
sth wrong to produce an answer or result that 
is not correct I got most of the answers wrong. 
4 [PROBLEM] [never before noun] If something is 
wrong, there is a problem. There's something 
wrong with my computer. o What's wrong? 
5 [NOT MORAL] [never before noun] morally bad 
[+ to do sth] /t^s wrong to tell lies. 6 [NOT SUITABLE 
not suitable I think she's wrong for this job. 
DSee also: get (hold of) the wrong end' of the stick 
, get/start off on the wrong foot', not put a foot! wrong, 
rub sb up the wrong way' 


o«wrong? /rpp/ adverb 1 in a way that is not cor- 


rect He always says my name wrong. 2 go 
wrong to develop problems Something’s gone 
wrong with my computer. 3 Don't get me wrong. 
informal used when you do not want someone 
to think that you do not like someone or some- 
thing Don't get me wrong, I like her, but she 
can be very annoying. 


wrong? /ron/ noun 1 [C, U] when something is 
not morally right She's old enough to know the 
difference between right and wrong. 2 be in 
the wrong to be responsible for a mistake or 
something bad that has happened 
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wrong? /rog/ verb |T] formal to treat someone 
unfairly a wronged man 

wrongdoing /'rop,du:/ noun [C, U] formal 
when someone does something that is illegal 
or not honest 


wrongful /‘ropf*l/ adjective wrongful arrest! 
conviction/imprisonment, etc when someone is 
accused of something or punished for some- 
thing unfairly or illegally ewrongfully adverb 
wrongfully arrested 

wrongly /‘ropli/ adverb 1 in a way that is not 
correct The letter was wrongly addressed. 
2 wrongly accused/convicted/imprisoned, etc 
accused or punished unfairly or illegally She 
was wrongly convicted of drug smuggling. 


wrote /rəvt/ past tense of write 
wrought /ro:t/ past of wreak 


O= Important words to learn 


wrought ‘iron noun [U] iron that can be bent 
into shapes and used to make gates, furniture, 
etc 


wrung /ran/ past of wring 


wry /rai/ adjective A wry expression or remark 
shows your humour despite being in a difficult 
or disappointing situation. a wry smile 
ewryly adverb 


WTO / dablju:ti:'x0/ noun ECONOMICS abbrevia- 
tion for World Trade Organisation: an 
organization that tries to control international 
trade and make it easier 


www / dablju:,dablju:'dablju:/ noun INTERNET 
abbreviation for World Wide Web (= part of 
the Internet that consists of all the connected 
websites) DSee Extra help page The Web and the 
Internet on page Centre 36 
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O= Important words to learn 


X, X /eks/ 1 LETTER] the twenty-fourth letter of the 
alphabet 2 [wRONG] used to show that an answer 
is wrong 3 [kiss] used to represent a kiss at the 
end of a letter 4 [UNKNOWN] used to represent an 
unknown person or thing 


x-axis /'eks,zksis/ noun [no plural] MATHEMATICS 
the line of figures or letters along the bottom 
of a graph or map; the horizontal axis 
>Compare y-axis 


X-chromosome /'eks,krouməsoum/ BIOLOGY a 
sex chromosome (= part of a cell that controls 
the appearance, characteristics, etc. of an 
animal or plant). In the cells of female humans 
and most mammals there are two of these 
and in the cells of males there is one 
X-chromosome and there is also a Y-chromo- 
some. SCompare Y-chromosome 

xenon /'zenon/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a gas that is 
found in the air and used in some electric 
lights (symbol Xe) 

xenophobia /,zenou'foobio/ noun [U] extreme 
dislike or fear of people from other countries 
exenophobic /,zenau'faubik/ adjective 

XL /,ks'el/ abbreviation for extra large: the 
largest size of clothes 


Xmas /'kristmos/ noun [U] informal used as a 
short way of writing ‘Christmas’ (= a Chris- 
tian holiday), mainly on signs or cards Happy 
Xmas! 


XML /eksem'el/ noun trademark abbreviation 
for COMPUTING extensible mark up language: a 


xylophone 


system of organizing information on comput- 
ers 


X-ray 


X-ray /'eksrei/ noun [C] 1 HEALTH a photograph 
that shows the inside of your body They took 
an X-ray of his leg. 2 PHYSICS a wave of energy 
that can pass through solid materials eX-ray 
verb [T] to take a photograph that shows the 
inside of something 


xylem /'zailom/ noun [U] BIOLOGY the part of a 
plant that carries water from the roots to the 
leaves and gives support to the stem or trunk 
S Compare phloem See picture at leaf DSee picture 
at photosynthesis 25ee picture at stem 


xylophone /'zailofoun/ noun [C] MUSIC a mu- 
sical instrument consisting of a row of flat, 
metal bars that you hit with sticks 
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Y, y / wai/ the twenty-fifth letter of the alphabet 
ya /jə/ pronoun informal you See ya later. 


yacht /jot/ noun [C] a large boat with sails used 
for pleasure or in races a luxury yacht 


Yank /jznk/ noun [C] informal someone from 
the US, sometimes considered an offensive 
word 


yank /jznk/ verb [T] informal to pull something 

with a strong, sudden movement She yanked 

the drawer open. o He yanked at the rope. 
yap /jæp/ verb [I] yapping, past yapped If a small 

dog yaps, it makes a lot of short, high sounds. 
o«yard /ja:d/ noun [C] 1 MEASURES (written abbre- 
viation yd) a unit for measuring length, equal 
to 0.9144 metres or 3 feet There's a bus stop a 
few hundred yards up the road. >See Extra help 
page Numbers and measurements on page Centre 24 
2 [HOUSE] US (UK garden) an area of land in 
front of or behind a house 3 [AREA] a small area 
of ground next to a building, often with a fence 
or wall around it a school yard 


yardstick /'ja:dstik/ noun [C] something that 
you use to judge how good or successful some- 
thing else is Jf popularity is the yardstick of 
success, he's done very well. 

yarn /ja:/ noun 1 DT [U] thread used for 
making cloth 2 [STORY] [C] informal a long story 
that is probably not true 


yawn /jo:n/ verb |I] to take a deep breath with 
your mouth wide open, because you are tired 
or bored She yawned and looked at her watch. 
eyawn noun [C] 

yawning /'jo:nip/ adjective a yawning gap a 
very big gap (= space or difference) 

y-axis /'waizksis/ noun [no plural] MATHEMATICS 
the line of figures or letters along the side of 
a graph or map; the vertical axis Compare 
x-axis 

Y-chromosome /‘wai,kraumasaum/ noun [C] 
BIOLOGY a sex chromosome (= part of a cell 
that controls the appearance, characteristics, 
etc. of an animal or plant) that exists only in 
male cells of humans and most mammals 
S Compare X-chromosome 


yd MEASURES written abbreviation for yard (= a 
unit for measuring length) 

yeah /jeə/ 

Yeah, I 


each/every/last/next year e the past year e 
[2/5, etc] years ago 


oxyear /jro'/ noun [C] 1 a period of 12 months, 
or 365 or 366 days, especially from 1 January 
to 31 December last year/next year o He 
joined the company a year ago. 2 the academic/ 
financial, etc year the period of a year that is 


[m 


exclamation informal spoken yes°*Y@S" /jes/ exclamation 1 


O= Important words to learn 


old. 4 a two-/twelve-/37-, etc year-old someone 
who is a particular age 5 EDUCATION UK a 
group of students who start college or a course 
together He was in my year at school. 6 years 
a long time I haven't seen Linda for years. 
See also: for donkey's years, leap year, new year 


describing age 


If you describe someone's age by saying ‘Tom is 8 years 
old', you always write the age as three separate words. 


My son is 8 years old. 

You can use also use 8-year-old, etc. as an adjective. 
When you do this, the words are written together using 
hyphens (-). 

I’ve got a 12-year-old son. 

You can also do the same with days, weeks, and months. 
I’ve got a 10-week-old rabbit. 

The baby is three months old. 

a three-month-old baby 


yearbook /'jiobuk/ noun [C] a book produced 
every year by a school or organization, con- 
taining information about its activities, mem- 
bers, etc 


yearly /'iroli/ adjective, adverb happening once 
a year or every year a yearly fee o Interest is 
paid yearly. 

yearn /j3:n/ verb yearn for sth; yearn to do sth 
to want something very much with a feeling 
of sadness They yearned for peace. o She 
yearned to get away. eyearning noun |C, U] 


yeast /ji:st/ noun [U] FOOD a substance used to 
make bread rise and to make beer and wine 


yell /jel/ verb [I, T] to shout something very 
loudly The policeman yelled at them to stop. 
eyell noun [C] 


yellow /'jelou/ adjective being the same colour 
as a lemon or the sun a bright yellow table- 
cloth eyellow noun [C, U] the colour yellow 
>See colour picture Colours on page Centre 12 


yellow 'card noun [C] SPORT in football, a 
small card shown to a player as a warning that 
the player has not obeyed a rule 2Compare red 
card 


the Yellow 'Pages UK trademark (US the 
Yellow Pages) noun [plural] a big, yellow book 
containing telephone numbers of shops and 
businesses 

yelp /ielp/ verb [I] If a dog yelps, it gives a 
sudden cry because of pain or shock. 


yep /jep/ exclamation informal spoken yes 


AGREE] used to agree 
with something, or to give a positive answer 
to something "Can I borrow your pencil?" "Yes, 
of course." o "Are you feeling better?" "Yes, 
thanks." o "Coffee?" " Yes, please." 2 [ANSWER] 
used as an answer when someone calls you 
"Jack!" "Yes?" 3 [DISAGREE] used to disagree with 
a negative announcement "He's not here yet." 
"Yes he is, Ive just seen him." 


yes? /jes/ noun [C] a positive reaction or agree- 
ment with something Was that a yes or a no? 


used by universities/businesses, etc to organ-o«yesterday /'jestoder/ noun |U], adverb the day 


ize their activities 3 be two/twelve/37, etc years 
old to be a particular age Her son is six years 


before today I went to see the doctor yesterday. 
o yesterday morning/afternoon 
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O= Important words to learn 859 yuppie 


o«yet' /jet/ adverb 1 [BEFORE] before now or before 
that time Have you read his book yet? o "Has 
he called?" "No, not yet." 2 [NOW] now or as early 
as this time J don't want to go home yet. 3 the 
best/worst, etc yet the best or worst, etc until 
now That was my worst exam yet. 4 belhave yet 
to do sth to not have done something that was 
expected before this time They have yet to 
make a decision. 5 yet again/another/more, etc 
used to show that you are surprised or an- 


children/people o We were very young when we 
met. 


young? /jan/ noun [plural] 1 the young young 
people generally It’s the sort of music that ap- 
peals mainly to the young. 2 sth's young BIO- 
LOGY an animal's babies 


youngster /‘jansta'/ noun [C] a young person, 
especially an older child He talked to the 
youngsters about the dangers of drugs. 


noyed that something is being repeated or in-o«your strong form /jov/ weak form /jo/ deter- 


creased He's given us yet more work to do. 
6 could/may/might, etc yet used to say there is 
still a possibility that something will happen 
He may win yet. 

yet? /jet/ conjunction used to add something 
that seems surprising because of what you 
have just said simple yet effective 


yew /ju:/ noun [C, U] a tree with dark, needle- 
shaped leaves, or the wood of this tree 


yield clues/information/ a profit/ a result 


yield’ /ji:ld/ verb 1 PRODUCE [T] to produce or 
provide something £o yield a profit o The in- 
vestigation yielded some unexpected results. 
2 yield to demands/pressure, etc to be forced to 
do something 3 [TRAFFIC] [I] US (UK give way) to 
stop in order to allow other vehicles to go past 
before you drive onto a bigger road 


yield? /ji:d/ noun [C] the amount of something 
that is produced 


yo /jau/ exclamation mainly US informal used 
as a greeting 


yob /job/ noun [C] UK informal a rude or violent 
young man 


yoga /'jougo/ noun [U] SPORT a set of exercises 
for the mind and body, based on the Hindu 
religion She does yoga three times a week. 

yoghurt (also yogurt) /‘jngat/ @ /'jougoert/ 
noun [C, U] FOOD a thick, liquid food with a 
slightly sour taste which is made from milk 
a low-fat strawberry yoghurt >See colour picture 
Food on page Centre 11 


yolk /jook/ noun [C] 1 FOOD the round, yellow 
part in the middle of an egg 2 BIOLOGY the sub- 
stance in the eggs of all animals and birds, 
that provides food for the growing baby SSee 
picture at egg 


Yom Kippur /,jomkr'poo/ noun [U] RELIGION 
a Jewish holy day in September or October 


yonder /'jondo/ adverb, determiner literary 
in that place or direction 


o«you strong form /ju:/ weak forms /ju, jo/ pro- 
noun 1 [PERSON SPOKEN TO] used to refer to the 
person or people you are talking to J love you. 
o You said I could go with you. 2 |PEOPLE GEN- 
ERALLY| people generally You learn to accept 
these things as you get older. 


o«you'd /ju:d/ 1 [YOU HAD] short for you had You'd 
better go home now. 2 [YOU WOULD] short for you 
would 7 expect you'd like some lunch. 

o«you'll /ju:l/ short for you will I hope you'll come 
again. 

o«young?' /jan/ adjective having lived or existed 
for only a short time and not old young 


miner 1 [OF PERSON SPOKEN TO] belonging or relat- 
ing to the person or people you are talking to 
Can I borrow your pen? o It's not your fault. 
2 [OF PEOPLE IN GENERAL] belonging or relating to 
people in general You never stop loving your 
children. 


o«you're /jor/ short for you are You're my best 


friend. 


o«yours /jo:z/ pronoun 1 the things that belong 


or relate to the person or people you are talk- 
ing to Is this pen yours? o Our tent's smaller 
than yours. 2 Yours faithfully/sincerely, etc used 
just before your name at the end of a polite or 
formal letter 3 yours truly humorous I or me 


o«yourself /jo:self/ pronoun plural yourselves 


1 [REFLEXIVE] the reflexive form of the pronoun 
‘you’ Don't cut yourself with that sharp knife. 
2 [EMPHASIZE] used to emphasize the pronoun 
‘you’ when talking about the actions of the 
person you are speaking to Did you make the 
dress yourself? 3 (al) by yourself/yourselves 
alone or without anyone else's help I’m 
amazed you managed to move those boxes all 
by yourself. 4 (all) to yourself for your use only 
So you've got the whole house to yourself this 
weekend? 


recapture/relive your youth e in sb's youth 


youth /ju:0/ noun 1 SOCIETY [C] a young man 
gangs of youths 2 SOCIETY [group] young people 
generally the youth of today o a youth club 
3 sb's youth the period of time when someone 
is young I was very shy in my youth. 4 [U] the 
quality of being young 


youthful /'ju:0f:l/ adjective typical of a young 
person youthful energy/good looks 


youth hostel noun [C] a cheap, simple hotel, 
especially for young people who are travelling 
around 


you've /ju:v/ short for you have If you've 
finished your work, you can go. 


yo-yo /'joujou/ noun [C] a small, round toy that 
you make go up and down on a string that you 
hang from your finger 


yuck /jak/ exclamation informal used to say 
that something looks or tastes very unpleasant 


yum /jam/ (also yum 'yum) exclamation infor- 
mal used to say that something tastes very 
good 


yummy /'jami/ adjective informal If food or 
drink is yummy, it tastes very good. 


yuppie /'j4pi/ noun [C] SOCIETY a young person 
who earns a lot of money and likes expensive 
things 
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Z, Z /zed/ the twenty-sixth and last letter of the 
alphabet 

zany /'zemi/ adjective funny in a strange way 
zany humour 

Zap /zæp/ verb [T] zapping, past zapped informal 
to attack or destroy something in a fast and 
powerful way 

zeal /zi/ noun [U] extreme enthusiasm relig- 
ious zeal 

zealous /'zelos/ adjective extremely enthusi- 
astic ezealously adverb 

zebra /'zebro/ (93) /'zi:bro/ noun [C] an animal 
like a horse with black and white lines 

zebra 'crossing noun [C] UK a part of the road 
painted with black and white lines where 
people can cross over safely 

Zen /zen/ noun [U] RELIGION a religion that de- 
veloped from Buddhism 

zenith /'zeni0/ (9 /'zimi0/ noun [no plural] 
literary the highest or most successful point 


of something The city reached its zenith in 
the 1980s. 


sth drops to/falls to zero e above/below 
Zero 


zero /'ziorou/ the number 0 


zero 'tolerance noun [U] LAW, SOCIETY when 
you do not accept any bad behaviour, often by 
using laws to prevent it zero tolerance of crime 


zest /zest/ noun |U] 1 [FEELING] excitement and 
enthusiasm a zest for life 2 [FRUIT] the outer skin 
of a lemon or orange used to give flavour to 
food 


Zigzag /'zigzeg/ noun [C] a line that changes 
direction from left to right and back again at 
sharp angles ezigzag verb [I] zigzagging, past 
zigzagged to make a movement or pattern like 
a zigzag 

zillion /'ziljon/ quantifier informal a very large 
number a zillion times 


zinc /zmk/ noun [U] CHEMISTRY a blue-white 
metal that is used to make or cover other met- 
als (symbol Zn) 

zip’ /zip/ UK (US zipper) noun [C] a thing for 
fastening clothes, bags, etc consisting of two 
rows of very small parts that connect together 
Your zip's undone. 


Zip? /zip/ verb zipping, past zipped 1 [T] (also zip 
up) to fasten something with a zip He zipped 


O= Important words to learn 


up his jacket. 2 COMPUTING (a/so zip up) to re- 
duce the size of a computer file (= collection 
of information) so that it uses less space and 
can be sent or stored more easily 3 zip along/ 
around/past, etc informal to move somewhere 
very quickly 


'zip code noun [C] a set of numbers that go 
after someone's address in the US Compare 
postcode 


'zip drive noun [C] COMPUTING a device used for 
copying large documents onto special disks 
>See: memory stick 


zip file noun [C] COMPUTING a computer file 
(= collection of information) that has been 
made smaller so that it uses less space 


zipper /'zip»'/ noun |C] US a zip: 


the zodiac /'zəvdiæk/ noun the twelve signs 
representing groups of stars which are 
thought by some people to influence your life 
and personality What sign of the zodiac are 
you? 


zombie /'zombi/ noun [C] 1 a dead body that 
walks around because of magic 2 like a zombie 
informal in a very tired, slow way The day 
after the party I was walking around like a 
zombie. 


zone /zoun/ noun [|C] an area where a particular 
thing happens a war zone o a nuclear-free 
zone 2See also: buffer zone 


ZOO /zu:/ noun [C] a place where wild animals 
are kept and people come to look at them 


zoological /,zaveu'lnd31k*l/ adjective BIOLOGY 
relating to the scientific study of animals 


zoology /zu'vlad3i/ @ /zav'vlad3i/ noun |U] 
BIOLOGY the scientific study of animals and 
how they behave ezoologist noun [C] someone 
who studies zoology 


zoom /zu:m/ verb informal zoom along/down/ 
past, etc to travel somewhere very fast, espe- 
cially with a loud noise 
zoom in pArasal verb to make something ap- 
pear much closer and larger when using a 
camera or computer The TV cameras zoomed 
in on her face. 


'zoom lens noun [C] a lens (= part of a camera) 
that can make something appear much closer 
and larger 


zorbing /'zo:bip/ noun [U] SPORT the sport of 
rolling down a hill inside a plastic ball 


zucchini /zo'ki:ni/ US (UK courgette) noun |C, U] 
plural zucchini or zucchinis FOOD a long, green 
vegetable which is white inside 


zygote /'zaigout/ noun [C] BIOLOGY the cell 
which will develop into a baby person or ani- 
mal and which is made by the combining of a 
male and female gamete (- cell from each 
parent) 
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Popular first names 


These two lists give you the most common names for males and females in 
English-speaking countries, along with their pronunciation. The names in 
brackets are common short forms or different forms of the name. 


Male names 


Adam /'ædəm/ 
Alan /‘zlon/ 


Alexander /,zlig'za:ndor/ 


(Alex) /'zeliks/ 
Andrew /'zendru:;/ 
(Andy) /‘zendi/ 
Anthony 
UK /'zntoni/ 
US /'zen0oni/ 
(Tony) /'touni/ 
Benjamin /'bend3omin/ 
(Ben) /ben/ 
Charles /t fa:lz/ 
(Charlie) /'t fa:li/ 
Christopher /'kristofor/ 
(Chris) /kris/ 
Daniel /'dænjəl/ 
(Dan) /dæn/ 
Darren /'daron/ 
David /'deivid/ 
(Dave) /derv/ 
Edward /'edwad/ 
(Ed) /ed/ 
(Ted) /ted/ 
Ethan /'i:0on/ 
Gareth /'garo0/ 
Gary /'gari/ 
Gene /dsi:n/ 
Geoffrey /'dzefri/ 
(Geoff) /(Jeff) /d3ef/ 
George /d35:d5/ 
Harry /‘heeri/ 


Female names 


Alice /'zelis/ 
Alison /'zelison/ 
Amanda /o'mzndo/ 
(Mandy) /'mændi/ 
Amy /‘ermi/ 
Ann/Anne /zn/ 
Anna /'zeno/ 
Ashley /'æfli/ 
Bridget /'bridzit/ 
Carol /'kzrol/ 
Caroline /'keralain/ 
Catherine/Katherine/ 
Kathryn /'kæðrın/ 
(Kate) /kert/ 
(Katie) /'keiti/ 
(Cath) /kæ0/ 
Charlotte /' fa:lot/ 
Chloe /'klooi/ 
Christine /‘kristi:n/ 
(Chris) /kris/ 
Clare/Claire /kleor/ 
Daisy /'deizi/ 
Deborah /'debro/ 


lan /‘izan/ 
Jack /d3aek/ 
Jacob /'d3eikob/ 
(Jake) /d3erk/ 
James /d3e1mz/ 
(Jim) /d31m/ 
Jamie /'dzeimi/ 
John /d3pn/ 
Jonathan /'d3bno0on/ 
Joseph /'d3ouzif/ 
(Joe) /dzau/ 
Joshua /'d3pfjua/ 
(Josh) /d3pf/ 
Kevin /'kevin/ 
Liam /'lixom/ 
Louis /'lu:i/ 
Luke /lu:k/ 
Mark /ma:k/ 
Martin /'ma:tin/ 
Matthew /'mae0ju:/ 
(Matt) /mzet/ 
Max /meks/ 
Michael /'markol/ 
(Mike) /mark/ 
(Mick) /mrk/ 
Nathan /'nei0on/ 
Nicholas /'nikolos/ 
(Nick) /nik/ 
Oliver /'pltvo/ 
(Ollie) /'pli/ 
Oscar /'pska/ 
Patrick /'paetrik/ 


(Debbie) /'debi/ 
Diane /dat'zn/ 
Elizabeth /1'lizaba0/ 

(Beth) /be0/ 

(Liz) /liz/ 

Ella /'elo/ 

Emily /'emili/ 

Emma /'emə/ 
Georgia /'d39:d39/ 
Grace /grets/ 
Hannah /'hænə/ 
Helen /'helon/ 
Isabel/Isobel /'1zobel/ 

(Izzie) /'1zi/ 

Jane /d3ein/ 
Jennifer /'d3enifo/ 
Genny) /'dseni/ 
Jessica /'d3esiko/ 
Joanne /d5o0'zen/ 

(Jo) /d3au/ 

Julie /'dau:li/ 
Karen /'karon/ 
Laura /'lo:ro/ 


(Pat) /pzet/ 
(Paddy) /'paedi/ 
Paul /po:l/ 
Peter /'pi:to/ 
(Pete) /pi:t/ 
Philip /'filip/ 
(Phil) /f1l/ 
Richard /'ritfad/ 
(Ricky) /'riki/ 
(Dick) /dik/ 
(Rick) /rik/ 
Robert /'rpbot/ 
(Bob) /bpb/ 
(Rob) /rpb/ 
(Bobby) /bpbi/ 
Samuel /'seemjual/ 
(Sam) /seem/ 
Scott /skpt/ 
Simon /'sammon/ 
Steven /'sti:von/ 
(Steve) /sti:v/ 
Thomas /'tnmos/ 
(Tom) /tom/ 
(Tommy) /'tomi/ 
Timothy /'timo0i/ 
(Tim) /tim/ 
Tyler /'tailo/ 
William /‘wiljom/ 
(Billy) /'b1li/ 
(Bill) /bil/ 
(Will) /w1l/ 


Lauren /'Irron/ 
Lily /'lili/ 
Linda /'lindo/ 
Lucy /'lu:si/ 
Margaret /'ma:gorot/ 
(Maggie) /'mzgi/ 
Mary /'meori/ 
Megan /'megon/ 
Molly /'mpli/ 
Olivia /a'livio/ 
Rachel /'reit fol/ 
Rebecca /ri'beko/ 
(Becky) /'beki/ 
Rosie /'rouzi/ 
Ruth /ru:0/ 
Sarah /'seoro/ 
Sharon /' [aron/ 
Sophie /'soufi/ 
Susan /'su:zon/ 
(Sue) /su:/ 
Tracy /'tretsi/ 
Valerie /'væləri/ 
Zoe /'zoui/ 
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Geographical names 


This list shows the spellings and pronunciations of countries, regions, and conti- 
nents. Each name is followed by its related adjective. Most of the time you can use 
the adjective to talk about a person who comes from each place. However, in some 
cases you must use a special word, which is listed in the column labelled ‘Person’ 


(for example, Finland, Finnish, Finn). 


To talk about more than one person from a particular place, add 's', except for: 


= words ending in ‘ese’ or ‘s’, which remain the same (Chinese, Swiss) 
= words ending in ‘man’ or ‘woman’, which change to ‘men’ and ‘women’ 


(Irishman). 


This list is for reference only. Inclusion does not imply or suggest status as a 


sovereign nation. 
Name 


Afghanistan /zf'gzenistzen/ 
Africa /‘zfriko/ 

Albania /zel'bernio/ 

Algeria /zel'dzrorio/ 


Adjective Person 
(if different from adj) 
Afghan /'æfgæn/ 
African /'zefrikon/ 
Albanian /zel'bernion/ 
Algerian /ael'da1orion/ 


Central America /,sentrol o'meriko/ Central American 


North America /,no:0 o'merrko/ 


South America /,sau0 o'meriko/ 


Andorra /zn'do:ro/ 
Angola /en'gaulo/ 
Antigua and Barbuda 

/zen'ti:go zen ba:'bju:do/ 
Argentina /,a:dzon'ti:no/ 
Armenia /a:'mi:nio/ 
Asia /'er3o/ 
Australia /ps'treilio/ 
Austria /'pstrio/ 
Azerbaijan /,zezobat'd3a:n/ 
The Bahamas /ðə bo'ha:moz/ 
Bahrain /ba:'rein/ 
Bangladesh /,beengla'def/ 
Barbados /ba:'berdps/ 
Belarus /,belo'ru:s/ 
Belgium /'beldzom/ 
Belize /be'li:z/ 
Benin /be'ni:n/ 
Bhutan /bu:'ta:n/ 
Bolivia /bo'lrvio/ 
Bosnia-Herzegovina 

/ bpznio,ha:zogp'vino/ 
Botswana /bpt'swa:no/ 


Brazil /bro'zil/ 
Brunei /bru:'nat/ 
Bulgaria /bAl'georio/ 


/ sentrol o'merikon/ 
North American 

/,no10 o'merrkon/ 
South American 

/, sau o'merrkon/ 
Andorran /zen'do:ron/ 
Angolan /zy'goulon/ 
Antiguan /æn'ti:gən/ 


Argentine /'a:dzontarin/ 
Armenian /a:'mi:nion/ 
Asian /'er5on/ 

Australian /ps'treilion/ 
Austrian /'pstrion/ 
Azerbaijani /,aezobar'dzsa:ni/ Azeri/o'zeori/ 
Bahamian /bo'hermion/ 
Bahraini /ba:'rerni/ 
Bangladeshi /,banglo'defi/ 
Barbadian /ba:'berdion/ 
Belorussian /,bela'ra fan/ 
Belgian /'beld3an/ 

Belizian /ba'li:zian/ 
Beninese /,benr'ni:z/ 
Bhutanese /,bu:to'ni:z/ 
Bolivian /ba'livian/ 
Bosnian /'bozniən/ 


Motswana 
/mpt'swa:no/ 


Botswanan /bpt'swa:non/ 


Brazilian /bro'zilion/ 
Bruneian /bru:'naron/ 
Bulgarian /bAl'georion/ 


Name 


Burkina Faso /b3:'ki:no 'faeseu/ 
Burundi /bo'rondi/ 


Cambodia /,kzem'boudio/ 
Cameroon /,kemo'ru:n/ 
Canada /'kaenodo/ 
Cape Verde /,kerp 'v3:d/ 
The Central African Republic 
/da 'sentrol 'aefrikon ri'pAblik/ 
Chad /t fæd/ 
Chile /'t fili/ 
China /'t [farno/ 
Colombia /ko'lambio/ 
Comoros /'kpnmorouz/ 
The Democratic Republic of the Congo 
/óo ,demo'kratik 
ri'pAblik ov da 'knngau/ 
The Republic of the Congo 
/da rr'pablik ov 6a 'koggou/ 
Costa Rica /,kpsto'ritko/ 
Côte d'Ivoire /,kaut dit'vwa:/ 
Croatia /kroo'erfo/ 
Cuba /'kju:bo/ 
Cyprus /'sarpros/ 
The Czech Republic 
/óo t [ek r1'pablik/ 
Denmark /'denma:k/ 
Djibouti /d31'bu:ti/ 
Dominica /,do'minrko/ 
The Dominican Republic 
/ðə do'minikon rr'pablik/ 
East Timor /i:st 'tizmo:'/ 
Ecuador /'ekwodo:'/ 
Egypt /‘i:d3ipt/ 
El Salvador /,el'szelvodo:"/ 
Equatorial Guinea 
/, ekwoto:riol 'grni/ 
Eritrea /,eri'trero/ 
Estonia /es'tounio/ 
Ethiopia / i:0i'oupio/ 
Europe /'joorop/ 
Fiji /'fi:dzi/ 
Finland /'finlond/ 
France /fra:nts/ 


Gabon /gzb'pn/ 

The Gambia /óo'gaembio/ 
Georgia /'d32:d59/ 
Germany /'d53:moni/ 
Ghana /'ga:no/ 

Greece /gri:s/ 

Greenland /'gri:nlond/ 


Grenada /gro'neirdo/ 
Guatemala /,gwa:to'ma:lo/ 
Guinea /'grni/ 
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Adjective Person 

Burkinabe /ba:'ki:no,bei/ 

Burundi /bo'rondi/ Burundian 
/bo'rondion/ 


Cambodian /,kaem'boudion/ 
Cameroonian /,kamo'ru:nion/ 
Canadian /ko'neidion/ 

Cape Verdean / kerp 'va:dion/ 
Central African /,sentrol 'zefrikon/ 


Chadian /'t [zedion/ 
Chilean /'t filian/ 
Chinese /t far'ni:z/ 
Colombian /ko'lambion/ 
Comoran /ko'mo:ron/ 
Congolese /,knggo'li:z/ 


Congolese /,knggo'li:z/ 


Costa Rican /,kosto'ritkon/ 
Ivorian /at'vo:rion/ 
Croatian /krou'erfon/ 
Cuban /'kju:bon/ 

Cypriot /'sipriot/ 


Croat /'kroost/ 


Czech /t fek/ 

Danish /'dernr[/ 
Djiboutian /ds31'bu:tion/ 
Dominican /da'minikon/ 
Dominican /da'minikon/ 


Dane /dern/ 


East Timorese /itst ,titmo:'ri:z/ 
Ecuadorian /,ekwo'do:rion/ 
Egyptian /1'd31pfan/ 
Salvadoran /,selvo'do:ron/ 
Equatorial Guinean 

/, ekwoto:riol 'grnion/ 
Eritrean /,eri'treron/ 
Estonian /es'tounion/ 
Ethiopian /i:0i'oupion/ 
European /,juərə'pi:ən/ 
Fijian /f1'd3izon/ 
Finnish /'finrf/ 
French /frent f/ 


Finn /f1n/ 
Frenchman 
l'frent [mon/ 
Gabonese /,gabon'i:z/ 
Gambian /'gaembion/ 
Georgian /'d3o:d3an/ 
German /'d33:mon/ 
Ghanaian /ga:'neron/ 
Greek /gri:k/ 
Greenland /'gri:nlond/ Greenlander 
/'griznlondo"/ 
Grenadian /gro'nerdion/ 

Guatemalan /,gwa:to'ma:lon/ 

Guinean /'grnion/ 


Name 


Guinea-Bissau /,grnibi'sau/ 
Guyana /gat'zeno/ 

Haiti /'herti/ 

Honduras /hon'djuaras/ 
Hungary /'hAggori/ 

Iceland /'arslond/ 


India /'ındiə/ 
Indonesia /,1ndo'ni:39/ 
Iran /r'ra:n/ 

Iraq /r'ra:k/ 

Ireland /'arelond/ 


Israel /'zreil/ 

Italy /'1toli/ 

Jamaica /d3a'metko/ 
Japan /d3ə'pæn/ 

Jordan /'d3o:dn/ 
Kazakhstan /,kzezaek'sta:n/ 
Kenya /'kenjo/ 

Kiribati /,krro'baes/ 

North Korea /,n2:0 ko'rito/ 
South Korea /,sau0 ko'ri:o/ 
Kuwait /ku:'wert/ 
Kyrgyzstan /,ka:gi'sta:n/ 
Laos /laos/ 

Latvia /'lætviə/ 

Lebanon /'lebonon/ 
Lesotho /lo'su:tu:/ 


Liberia /lar'brorio/ 
Libya /'lrbiə/ 
Liechtenstein /'Irktonstarn/ 


Lithuania /110ju'ernio/ 
Luxembourg /'laAksomb3:g/ 


Madagascar /,mzda'gesko'/ 
Malawi /ma'larwi/ 
Malaysia /mo'lerzio/ 
The Maldives /ðə 'mo:ldi:vz/ 
Mali /'ma:li/ 
Malta /'mo:lto/ 
The Marshall Islands 

/da 'ma: fol 'ailondz/ 
Mauritania /,mpri'ternio/ 
Mauritius /mo'rrfos/ 
Mexico /'meksrkou/ 
Micronesia /,markro'ni:zio/ 
Moldova /mpl'doovo/ 
Monaco /'mpnokou/ 
Mongolia /mpr'goolio/ 
Montenegro / mpntr'nit,groo/ 
Morocco /mo'rpkou/ 
Mozambique /,mouzam'bi:k/ 
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Adjective Person 


Guinea-Bissauan /,grnibi'sauon/ 

Guyanese /,garo'ni:z/ 

Haitian /'herfon/ 

Honduran /hon'djooron/ 

Hungarian /hAr'georion/ 

Icelandic /ars'laendik/ Icelander 
l'arslondo"/ 

Indian /'mdion/ 

Indonesian /,Inda'ni:3an/ 

Iranian /r'remnion/ 

Iraqi /r'ra:ki/ 

Irish /'arrı f/ Irishman 
l'air /mon/ 

Israeli /1z'rerli/ 

Italian /r'taelion/ 

Jamaican /d3o'merkon/ 

Japanese /,d3apo'ni:z/ 

Jordanian /d35:'dernion/ 

Kazakh /kz'zaek/ 

Kenyan /'kenjon/ 

Kiribati /,krro'baes/ 

North Korean /,no:0 ko'riton/ 

South Korean /,sao0 ko'ri:on/ 

Kuwaiti /ku:'weirti/ 

Kyrgyz /'ka:giz/ 

Laotian /'laofon/ 

Latvian /'lzetvion/ 

Lebanese / lebo'ni:z/ 

Basotho /bo'su:tu:/ Mosotho 
/mo'surtu:/ 

Liberian /lar'brorion/ 

Libyan /'Irbion/ 

Liechtenstein /'Irktonstarn/ Liechtensteiner 

l'Iiktonstamo"/ 

Lithuanian /,1i0ju'ernion/ 

Luxembourg /'laAksomb3:g/ Luxembourger 

l'IAksomb3:go"/ 

Malagasy /,mælə'gæsi/ 

Malawian /mo'larwion/ 

Malaysian /mo'lerzion/ 

Maldivian /mo:l'drvion/ 

Malian /'ma:lion/ 

Maltese /mo:l'ti:z/ 

Marshallese /,ma: f'li:z/ 


Mauritanian /'‘mor1'tetnion/ 
Mauritian /mo'rifan/ 

Mexican /'meksrkon/ 
Micronesian /,markro'ni:zion/ 
Moldovan /mpl'doovon/ 
Monégasque /mpnet'gesk/ 
Mongolian /mpr'goulion/ 
Montenegrin /,mpntr'ni:,gron/ 
Moroccan /mo'rpkon/ 
Mozambican /,mouzem'bi:kon/ 


Name 


Myanmar /'mjænma:"/ 
Namibia /no'mibio/ 

Nauru /na:'urru:/ 

Nepal /no'po:l/ 

The Netherlands /óo 'nedalanz/ 


New Zealand /,nju:'zi:lond/ 


Nicaragua /,niko'ra:gwo/ 

Niger /ni:'3eo/ 

Nigeria /nar'd31orio/ 

Norway /'no:wei/ 

Oman /oo'ma:n/ 

Pakistan /,parki'starn/ 

Palestine /'paelostarm/ 

Panama /'penoma:/ 

Papua New Guinea 
l'paepuo nju: 'gini/ 

Paraguay /'parogwar/ 

Peru /po'ru:/ 

The Philippines /ðə 'frlrpitnz/ 


Poland /'poulond/ 
Portugal /'po:t fagal/ 
Qatar /'k4ta:'/ 
Romania /ro'mernio/ 
Russia /'rA[fo/ 
Rwanda /ru'ændə/ 
Saint Kitts and Nevis 
[seint kits on 'nevis / 
Saint Lucia /sernt 'lu:fo/ 
Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 
[seint 'vintsont on 69 ,greno'di:nz/ 
Samoa /so'mouo/ 
San Marino /,saenmo'riinou/ 
Sáo Tomé and Príncipe 
/, sau to'mer on 'prinsrpor/ 
Saudi Arabia /,saudi o'rerbio/ 
Scandinavia /,skzndi,nervio/ 
Senegal /,senr'go:l/ 
Serbia /,s5ybio/ 
The Seychelles /ðə ser' felz/ 


Sierra Leone /si,eroli'oun/ 


Singapore /,sro'po:'/ 
Slovakia /slo'vaekio/ 
Slovenia /slo'vi:nio/ 


The Solomon Islands 

/ðə 'splomon 'ailondz/ 
Somalia /so'ma:lio/ 
South Africa /,sau0 'zefriko/ 
Spain /spern/ 


Sri Lanka / sri:'laegko/ 
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Adjective Person 

Burmese /ba:'mi:z/ 

Namibian /na'mibion/ 

Nauruan /na:u:'ru:on/ 

Nepalese /,nepol'i:z/ 

Dutch /dat f/ Dutchman 
l'd^t [mon/ 


New Zealander 
/,njur'zi:ondo"/ 


New Zealand /,nju:'zi:lond/ 


Nicaraguan /,niko'ra:gwon/ 
Nigerien /ni:'3earion/ 
Nigerian /nar'dzrorion/ 
Norwegian /no:'wi:dzon/ 
Omani /ou'ma:ni/ 
Pakistani /,pa:kr'sta:ni/ 
Palestinian /,pzelo'strnion/ 
Panamanian /,paeno'mernion/ 
Papua New Guinean 
/‘peepus nju: 'ginion/ 
Paraguayan /,paro'gwaron/ 
Peruvian /po'ru:vion/ 


Philippine /'frlrpiin/ Filipino 
/ fili'piinou/ 
Polish /'paulrf/ Pole /paul/ 


Portuguese / po:t fo'gi:z/ 
Qatari /kA'ta:ri/ 
Romanian /ro'mernion/ 
Russian /'rAfon/ 
Rwandan /ru'zendon/ 
Kittsian /'krtsion/ 


Saint Lucian /seint 'lu: fon/ 
Vincentian /vin'sintion/ 


Samoan /so'mouon/ 
Sanmarinese /,senmeri'ni:z/ 
Sao Tomean /,sau to'meron/ 


Saudi /'saudi/ 
Scandinavian /,skznd1,nervion/ 
Senegalese /,seniga'li:z/ 
Serbian /'s3ybion/ 
Seychelles /sei' felz/ Seychellois 
/serfel'wa:/ 
Sierra Leonean 

[si'ero li'oonion/ 
Singaporean /,s1na'po:rion/ 
Slovak /'slauveek/ 
Slovenian /slo'vi:nion/ Slovene 

l'sloovitn/ 
Solomon Islander 

/'splomon 'ailondo"/ 
Somali /so'matli/ 
South African /,sau0 'zefrikon/ 
Spanish /'spzniJ/ Spaniard 

/'speenjod/ 

Sri Lankan / sri:'laegkon/ 


Name 


Sudan /su:'da:n/ 
Suriname /,suori'naem/ 
Swaziland /'swa:zilzend/ 
Sweden /'swi:dn/ 


Switzerland /'switsaland/ 

Syria /'sirio/ 

Taiwan /,ta1'wa:n/ 

Tajikistan /ta:'dzi:kr,sta:n/ 

Tanzania /,taenzo'ni:o/ 

Thailand /'tarlænd/ 

Tibet /ti'bet/ 

Togo /'taugau/ 

Tonga /'tngo/ 

Trinidad and Tobago 
/'trinidzed on ta'bergau/ 

Tunisia /tju:'nizio/ 

Turkey /'t3:ki/ 


Turkmenistan /t3:k,meni'sta:n/ 


Tuvalu /tu:'va:lu:/ 
Uganda /ju:'gando/ 
Ukraine /ju:'krein/ 

The United Arab Emirates 


/ðə ju:'nartid 'zerob 'emrrots/ 


The United Kingdom 
/ðə ju:'naitid 'krgdom/ 


The United States of America 
/ðə ju:'nartid sterts ov o'merrko/ 


Uruguay /'jusragwat/ 
Uzbekistan /uz,beki'sta:n/ 
Vanuatu /,vaenu'a:tu:/ 
Vatican City /'vaetrkon 'siti/ 
Venezuela /, veni'zweilo/ 
Vietnam /,vitet'nzem/ 


Western Sahara /,weston ,so'ha:ro/ 


Yemen /'jemon/ 

Yugoslavia /, ju:gou'slatvio/ 
Zambia /'zaembio/ 
Zimbabwe /zrm'ba:bwer/ 
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Adjective 


Sudanese /,su:do'ni:z/ 
Surinamese /,soorinzem'i:z/ 
Swazi /'swa:zi/ 

Swedish /'swi:drf/ 


Swiss /swis/ 

Syrian /'sirion/ 

Taiwanese /,tarwo'ni:z/ 
Tajik /ta:'dsi:k/ 

Tanzanian /,tzenzo'ni:on/ 
Thai /ta1/ 

Tibetan /ti'betn/ 

Togolese /,tougo'li:z/ 
Tongan /'tpron/ 
Trinidadian /,trini'daedion/ 


Tunisian /tju:'nrzion/ 
Turkish /'ta:krf/ 
Turkmen /'ts:kmen/ 
Tuvaluan /,tu:va:'lu:on/ 
Ugandan /ju:'gaendon/ 
Ukrainian /ju:'krernion/ 
Emirian /e'mirion/ 


British /'britrf/ 
American /a'merikon/ 


Uruguayan /,juoro'gwaron/ 
Uzbek /'uzbek/ 

Vanuatuan /, vaenua:'tu:on/ 
Vatican /'vzetikon/ 
Venezuelan /,veni'zweilon/ 
Vietnamese / viretno'mi:z/ 
Sahrawian /sar'rarwion 
Yemeni /'jemoni/ 

Yugoslav /'ju:gousla:v/ 
Zambian /'zæmbiən/ 


Zimbabwean /zim'ba:bwion/ 


Person 


Swede 


/swird/ 


Turk /t3:k/ 


Briton 
l'briton/ 
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Regular verb tenses 


The simple tenses 


Present Simple 


used for action in the present, for things that are always true or that happen 
regularly, and for opinions and beliefs 


I/we/you/they arrive (do not arrive) 
he/she/it arrives (does not arrive) 
Past Simple 

used for completed actions and events in the past 
I/we/you/they arrived (did not arrive) 
he/she/it arrived (did not arrive) 
Future Simple 

used for actions and events in the future 
I/we/you/they willarrive (will not arrive) 
he/she/it willarrive (will not arrive) 
Present Perfect 


used to show that an event happened or an action was completed at some time 
before the present 


I/we/you/they have arrived (have not arrived) 
he/she/it has arrived (has not arrived) 
Past Perfect 


used to show that an event happened or an action was completed before a particu- 
lartime in the past 


I/we/you/they had arrived (had not arrived) 
he/she/it hadarrived (had not arrived) 
Future Perfect 


used to show that something will be completed before a particular time in the 
future 


I/we/you/they will have arrived (will not have arrived) 
he/she/it will have arrived (will not have arrived) 
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The continuous/progressive tenses 


Present Continuous/Progressive 


used for actions or events that are happening or developing now, for future plans, 
or to show that an event is repeated 


I am arriving (am not arriving) 
we/you/they arearriving (are not arriving) 
he/she/it is arriving (is not arriving) 


Past Continuous/Progressive 


used for actions or events in the past that were not yet finished or that were 
interrupted 


I was arriving (was not arriving) 
we/you/they were arriving (were not arriving) 
he/she/it was arriving (was not arriving) 


Future Continuous/Progressive 

used for actions or events in the future that will continue into the future 
I/we/you/they will be arriving (will not be arriving) 

he/she/it will be arriving (will not be arriving) 

Present Perfect Continuous/Progressive 


used for actions or events that started in the past but are still happening now, or 
for past actions which only recently finished and their effects are seen now 


I/we/you/they have been arriving (have not been arriving) 
he/she/it has been arriving (has not been arriving) 


Past Perfect Continuous/Progressive 


used for actions or events that happened for a period of time but were completed 
before a particular time in the past 


I/we/you/they had been arriving (had not been arriving) 
he/she/it had been arriving (had not been arriving) 


Future Perfect Continuous/Progressive 


used for actions or events that will already be happening at a particular time in 
the future 


I/we/you/they will have been arriving 

(will not have been arriving) 
he/she/it will have been arriving 

(will not have been arriving) 
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Irregular verbs 


This list gives the infinitive form of the verb, its past tense, and then the past par- 
ticiple. If two forms are given, look the verb up in the dictionary to see whether they 
have a different meaning. 


Infinitive 
arise 
awake 

be 

bear 

beat 


become 
befall 
begin 
bend 
bet 

bid 
bind 
bite 
bleed 
blow 
break 
breed 
bring 
broadcast 


build 
burn 
burst 
bust 


buy 
cast 
catch 
choose 
cling 
come 
cost 
creep 
cut 
deal 
dig 
dive 


draw 


Past Tense 


arose 
awoke 
was/were 
bore 

beat 


became 
befell 
began 
bent 

bet, betted 
bid, bade 
bound 
bit 

bled 

blew 
broke 
bred 
brought 
broadcast 


(also US) 
broadcasted 


built 

burnt, burned 
burst 

(UK) bust, 
(US) busted 
bought 

cast 

caught 

chose 

clung 

came 

cost 

crept 

cut 

dealt 

dug 

dived 

(also US) dove 
drew 


Past Participle 
arisen 
awoken 
been 

borne 
beaten 
(also US) beat 
become 
befallen 
begun 

bent 

bet, betted 
bid, bidden 
bound 
bitten 

bled 

blown 
broken 

bred 
brought 
broadcast 
(also US) 
broadcasted 
built 

burnt, burned 
burst 

(UK) bust, 
(US) busted 
bought 

cast 

caught 
chosen 
clung 

come 

cost 

crept 

cut 

dealt 

dug 

dived 


drawn 


Infinitive PastTense Past Participle 


dream 


drink 
drive 
dwell 


eat 
fall 
feed 
feel 
fight 
find 
flee 
fling 
fly 
forbid 
forecast 


foresee 
forget 
forgive 
forgo 
forsake 
freeze 


dreamed, dreamed, 
(also UK) (also UK) 
dreamt dreamt 
drank drunk 
drove driven 
dwelled, dwelled, 
(also UK) dwelt (also UK) dwelt 
ate eaten 
fell fallen 
fed fed 
felt felt 
fought fought 
found found 
fled fled 
flung flung 
flew flown 
forbade forbidden 
forecast, forecast, 
forecasted forecasted 
foresaw foreseen 
forgot forgotten 
forgave forgiven 
forwent forgone 
forsook forsaken 
froze frozen 
got got 

(also US) gotten 
gave given 
went gone 
ground ground 
grew grown 
hung, hanged hung, hanged 
had had 
heard heard 
hid hidden 
hit hit 
held held 
hurt hurt 
inputted, inputted, input 
input 
kept kept 


knelt, kneeled 
knew 


knelt, kneeled 
known 
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Infinitive — Past Tense PastParticiple | Infinitive PastTense Past Participle 
lay laid laid rewrite rewrote rewritten 
lead led led rid rid rid 
lean pu uy i ride rode ridden 
| : so i e iae 2 ot ring rang ruit 
eap eapt, leape eapt, leape iise ace Vise 
learn learned learned rn ah rn 
(also UK) (also UK) 
learnt learnt saw sawed sawn 
leave left left (also US) sawed 
lend lent lent say said said 
let let let See Saw seen 
lie lay, lied lain, lied seek sought sought 
light lit, lighted lit, lighted sell sold sold 
lose lost lost send sent sent 
make made made set set set 
mean meant meant sew sewed sewn, sewed 
meet met met shake shook shaken 
mislay mislaid mislaid shear sheared sheared, shorn 
mislead misled misled shed shed shed 
misread misread misread shine shone shone 
misspell misspelled misspelled shoot shot shot 
(also UK) (also UK) show showed shown, showed 
. misspelt misspelt shrink shrank shrunk 
mistake mistook mistaken shut shut p 
misunderstand misunderstood misunderstood sing sang sung 
mow mowed mown, mowed sink sank sunk 
outdo outdid outdone sit sat at 
outgrow outgrew outgrown slay Jew slain 
overcome overcame overcome sleep slept slept 
overdo overdid overdone slide slid slid 
overhang overhung overhung li | | 
overhear overheard overheard ie el ea 
: : slink slunk slunk 
override overrode overridden slit slit slit 
overrun overran overrun smell smelled smelled 
oversee oversaw overseen (also UK) smelt (also UK) smelt 
oversleep overslept overslept 
sow sowed sown, sowed 
overtake overtook overtaken 
speak spoke spoken 
overthrow overthrew overthrown 
pay paid paid speed sped, speeded sped, speeded 
plead pleaded pleaded spell spelled spelled 
(also US) pled (also US) pled (also UK) spelt (also UK) spelt 
prove proved proved, spend spent spent 
(also US) proven spill spilled spilled 
put put put (also UK) spilt (also UK) spilt 
quit quit quit spin spun spun 
read read read spit spat spat 
rebuild rebuilt rebuilt . (iso US) spit also US) spit 
: ; split split split 
m cee repaid spoil spoiled, spoilt spoiled, spoilt 
rethink rethought rethought ' : 
: : - spread spread spread 
rewind rewound rewound 
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Infinitive PastTense  PastParticiple | Infinitive PastTense Past Participle 
spring sprang sprung tread trod trodden 
stand stood stood undercut undercut undercut 
steal stole stolen undergo underwent ^ undergone 
stick stuck stuck understand understood understood 
sting stung stung undertake ^ undertook undertaken 
stink stank stunk undo undid undone 
(also US) stunk unwind unwound unwound 
stride strode strode uphold upheld upheld 
strike struck struck upset upset upset 
string strung strung wake woke woken 
strive strove,strived striven, strived wear Wore wom 
swear swore sworn weave wove, weaved woven, weaved 
sweep swept swept weep wept wept 
swell swelled swollen, swelled wet wet, wetted wet, wetted 
swim swam swum win won won 
swing swung swung wind wound wound 
take took taken withdraw ^ withdrew withdrawn 
teach taught taught withhold ^ withheld withheld 
tear tore torn withstand withstood withstood 
tell told told wring wrung wrung 
think thought thought write wrote written 
throw threw thrown 
thrust thrust thrust 
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Word beginnings and endings 


You can change the meaning of many English words simply by adding a group of 
letters to the beginning or the ending of a word. 


Prefixes 


A group of letters added to the beginning of a word is called a prefix. Here is a list 
of the most common prefixes and examples of how they are used. 


Anglo- relating to the UK or England 
an Anglophile (= someone who loves 
England) 

anti- 1 opposed to or against anti-racist laws 
2 preventing or destroying an anti-aircraft 
missile 

astro- relating to stars or outer space 
astronomer » astrophysics 

audio- relating to hearing or sound 
audiotape 

auto- 1 operating without being controlled 
by humans autopilot (= a computer that 
directs an aircraft) 2 self an autobiography 
(=a book that someone writes about their 
own life) 

bi- two bilingual (= speaking two languages) 
* bimonthly (= happening twice in a month 
or once every two months) 

bio- relating to living things or human life 
biodiversity * bioethics 

centi-, cent- hundred a centimetre «a 
century 

co- with or together a co-author e to coexist 

contra- against or opposite to contradict 
(= say the opposite) • contraception 
(= something that is used to prevent 
pregnancy) 

counter- opposing or as a reaction to 
a counter-attack (= an attack on someone 
who has attacked you) 

cross- 1across cross-border 2 including 
different groups or subjects a cross-party 
committee (= one formed from many political 
parties) » cross-cultural 

cyber- relating to electronic communica- 
tions, especially the Internet cyberspace 

de- totake something away deforestation 
(7 when the trees in an area are cut down) 

deca- ten decade 

demi- half, partly demitasse (=a small coffee 
cup) e demigod (=a creature that is part god 
and part human) 

dis- not or the opposite of dishonest « disbelief 
* to disagree 

e- electronic, usually relating to the Internet 
email * e-commerce 

eco- relating to the environment eco-friendly 
tourism (= tourism which does not damage 
the environment) 

equi- equal, equally equidistant (=the same 
distance from two or more places) 

Euro- relating to Europe Europop (= modern, 
young people’s music from Europe) 


ex- from before an ex-boyfriend * an ex-boss 

extra- outside of or in addition to extracur- 
ricular activities (= activities that are in 
addition to the usual school work) 

geo- of the earth geothermal (=of or con- 
nected with the heat inside the earth) 

hydro- relating to water hydroponic (=a 
method of growing plants in water) 

hyper- having a lot of or too much of a 
quality hyperactive « hypersensitive (= more 
than normally sensitive) 

ill- ina way which is bad or not suitable ill- 
prepared « an ill-judged remark 

in-, il-, im-, ir- not incorrect » illegal « 
impossible « irregular 

inter- between or among international « 
an interdepartmental meeting 

intra- within an intranet 

kilo- a thousand a kilometre » a kilogram 

macro- on a large scale macroeconomics 
(= the study of economics at a national or 
international level) 

maxi- most, very large maximum 

mega- 1 informal extremely megarich 
(= extremely rich) 2 one million 40 megabytes 

micro- very small a microchip * microscopic 
(= extremely small) 

mid- in the middle of mid-July » a man in his 
mid-forties e mid-afternoon/-morning 

milli- a thousandth a millisecond 

mini- small a miniskirt (= very short skirt) e 
aminibus 

mis- not or badly mistrust « to misbehave 

mono- one or single monolingual * 
a monologue 

multi- many a multi-millionaire « 
a multi-storey car park 

nano- 1 one billionth nanometre 2 extremely 
small nanotechnology 

neo- new neo-fascists 

non- not or the opposite of non-alcoholic 
drinks non-smokers 

out- more than or better than to outgrow e 
to outnumber to outdo someone (= to show 
that you are better than someone) 

over- too much fo overeat » overpopulated 

poly- many polygamy (= having more than 
one husband or wife at the same time) «a 
polygon (7 shape with many sides) 

post- after or later than postwar e 
a postgraduate 

pre- before or earlier than pre-tax profits « 
pre-school 
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pro- supporting pro-democracy demonstra- 
tions 

pseudo- false a pseudonym (= false name 
used especially by a writer) « pseudo- 
academic 

quasi- partly quasi-religious ideas 

re- again to remarry * a reusable container 

semi- half or partly a semicircle e semi-frozen 

socio- relating to society socio-economic 

sub- 1underor below subzero temperatures 
2 less important or a smaller part of a larger 
whole a subsection 

super- extremely or more than usual 
a supermodel * super-rich 

techno- relating to technology technophile 
(=a person who loves technology) 

tele- 1 done using a telephone telesales 2 
connected with television telecast (=some- 
thing that is broadcast on television) 3 over a 
long distance telephoto lens (=a camera lens 
that makes distant objects look nearer) 


Suffixes 


thermo- relating to heat or temperature 
a thermostat (= piece of equipment that 
controls temperature) • a thermometer 

trans- 1 across transatlantic flights 2 
showing a change to transforme to translate 

tri- three a triangle a tripod 

ultra- extremely ultra-modern architecture e 
ultra-careful 

uber- humorous used before nouns to mean 
‘extreme’ or ‘extremely good or successful’ 
uber-successful 

un- not or the opposite of unhappy e unfair » 
to unfasten 

under- 1 not enough undercooked potatoes * 
underprivileged children 2 below underwear 
© an underpass 


A suffix is a group of letters at the end of a word which changes the word’s 
meaning and often its part of speech. Here is a list of the most common suffixes 


and examples of how they are used. 


-able,-ible changes a verb into an adjective 
meaning ‘able to be’ avoid > avoidable 
© admire > admirable « like > likeable 

-age changes a verb into a noun meaning 
‘the action described by the verb or the 
result of that action’ marry > marriage « 
break > breakage « spill > spillage 

-aholic unable to stop doing or taking 
something chocaholic (=someone who 
cannot stop eating chocolate) 

-al 1 changes a noun into an adjective 
meaning ‘relating to’ culture > cultural 
e nation > national « nature > natural 
2 changes a verb into a noun meaning 
‘the action described by the verb’ 
approve > approval « remove > removal 

-an, -ian 1 makes a noun meaning ‘a person 
who does something’ historian * politician 
2 makes an adjective meaning ‘belonging 
somewhere' American 

-ance, -ence, -ancy, -ency makesa 
noun meaning ‘an action, state, or quality’ 
performance « independence « preference 

-athon an event or activity that lasts a long 
time, usually to raise money for charity a 
walkathon (=a long walk) 

-ation, -ion changes a verb into a noun 
meaning 'the process of the action described 
by the verb, or the result of that action' 
educate > education » explain > explanation 
* connect > connection 

-ed makes an adjective meaning, ‘having this 
thing or quality’ bearded « coloured * 
surprised 

-ee changes a verb into a noun meaning 
‘someone that something is done to’ employ 
» employee » interview > interviewee 
* train > trainee 


-en changes an adjective into a verb meaning 
‘to become or make something become’ 
thick ə thicken e fat > fatten » soft > soften 

-ence, -ency See -ance 

-er, -Or changes a verb into a noun meaning 
‘the person or thing that does the activity’ 
dance > dancer » employ > employer « 
act > actor * cook > cooker (= a machine 
for cooking) » time > timer 

-ese of a place, the language spoken there 
Lebanese « Chinese 

-esque in the style of Kafka-esque (= in the 
style of writer Franz Kafka) 

-est makes superlative adjectives and adverbs 
bravest » latest 

-ful changes a noun into an adjective 
meaning, ‘having a particular quality’ 
beauty > beautiful e power > powerful 
* use > useful 

-hood makes a noun meaning ‘the state of 
being something and the time when 
someone is something’ childhood * mother- 
hood 

-ian See-an 

-ible See -able 

-ical changes a noun ending in -y or -ics 
into an adjective meaning ‘relating to' 
history > historical « politics > political 

-ify to produce a state or quality simplify 

-in an activity in which many people take part 
asit- in 

-ing makes an adjective meaning ‘making 
someone feel something’ interest > interest- 
ing * surprise > surprising ¢ shock > shocking 

-ion See -ation 

-ise See -ize 


-ish makes an adjective meaning 1 slightly 
a greyish colour ¢ a smallish (= quite small) 
house 2 typical of or similar to a childish 
remark 3 approximately fiftyish (= about 
fifty) 

-ist 1 makes a noun meaning ‘a person who 
does a particular activity’ artist « novelist 
e scientist 2 makes a noun and an adjective 
meaning 'someone with a particular set of 
beliefs’ communist « feminist 

-ive changes a verb into an adjective 
meaning 'having a particular quality or 
effect’ attract > attractive « create > creative 
* explode » explosive 

-ize, -ise UK changes an adjective into a verb 
meaning ‘to make something become’ 
modern > modernize « commercial > 
commercialize 

-less changes a noun into an adjective 
meaning ‘without’ homeless people « a 
meaningless statement » a hopeless situation 

-let small, piglet 

-like changes a noun into an adjective 
meaning 'typical of or similar to' childlike 
truste a cabbage-like vegetable 

-ly 1 changes an adjective into an adverb 
describing the way that something is done 
She spoke slowly. « Drive safely. 2 makes an 
adjective and an adverb meaning ‘happening 
every day, night, week, etc' a daily newspa- 
per * We hold the meeting weekly. 

3 changes a noun into an adjective meaning 
‘like that person or thing’ mother > motherly 
* coward > cowardly 

-ment changes a verb into a noun meaning 
‘the action or process described by a verb, 
or its result’ develop > development « 
disappoint > disappointment 

-ness changes an adjective into a noun 
meaning 'the quality or condition described 
by the adjective’ sweet > sweetness * 
happy > happiness « dark > darkness 
e ill 5 illness 
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-ology makes a noun meaning ‘the study of 
something’ psychology (= the study of the 
mind) » sociology (= the study of society) 

-or See-er 

-ous changesanoun into an adjective 
meaning 'having that quality' danger » 
dangerous » ambition > ambitious 

-phile makes a noun meaning ‘enjoying 
or liking something’ a Francophile 
(=someone who loves France) » a bibliophile 
(= someone who loves books) 

-phobe someone who hates something or 
someone commitment-phobe (= a person who 
hates commitment) 

-ship makes a noun showing involvement 
between people friendship » a relationship « 
partnership 

-ster a person who is associated with 
something gangster 

-ward, -wards makes an adverb meaning 
‘towards a direction or place’ inward « 
forward homeward 

-wise changes a noun into an adverb 
meaning ‘relating to this subject’ 
Weather-wise, the holiday was great. « 

How are we doing time-wise? 

-y changes a noun into an adjective meaning 
‘having a lot of something, noise > noisy * 
dirt > dirty « smell smelly 
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Word building 


It is useful to know how to build up word families, and for some exams you need to 
know these word families. In the list below, words in bold type are words which 
have the symbol o by them in the dictionary, meaning that they are very common 
and important to learn. The other words on each line are words in the same family, 
often formed with prefixes and suffixes, or sometimes just a different part of 
speech (e.g. anger, which is a noun and a verb). All the words in this list have 
entries in the dictionary except for some beginning with ‘un-’, ‘im-’, ‘in-’ or ‘ir-’, or 
ending with ‘-ly’ or ‘-ily’, where the meaning is always regular. Sometimes words 
in a word family can have meanings which are quite different from others in the 
group, so you should always check in the dictionary if you are not sure of the 


meaning. 
Nouns Verbs Adjectives Adverbs 
ability, disability inability ^ enable, disable able, unable, disabled ably 
acceptance accept acceptable, unacceptable, acceptably, 
accepted unacceptably 
accident accidental accidentally 
accuracy, inaccuracy accurate, inaccurate accurately, inaccurately 
accusation, the accused, accuse accusing accusingly 
accuser 
achievement, achiever achieve achievable 
act, action, inaction, act acting 
interaction, reaction, 
transaction 
activity, inactivity activate active, inactive, interactive, actively 
proactive 
addition add additional additionally 
admiration, admirer admire admirable admirably 
advantage, disadvantage advantageous, disadvantaged advantageously 
advertisement, advertiser, advertise advertise 
advertising 
advice, adviser advise advisable, inadvisable, advisedly 
advisory 
agreement, disagreement agree, disagree agreeable agreeably 
aim aim aimless aimlessly 
amazement amaze amazed, amazing amazingly 
anger anger angry angrily 
announcement, announcer announce unannounced unannounced 
appearance, disappearance, appear, disappear, reappear 
reappearance 
applicant, application apply applicable, applied 
appreciation appreciate appreciable, appreciative appreciatively 
approval, disapproval approve, disapprove approving, disapproving approvingly 
approximation approximate approximate approximately 
argument argue arguable, argumentative arguably 
arrangement arrange, rearrange 
art, artist, artistry artistic, arty artistically 
shame shame ashamed, unashamed, shamefully, shamelessly 
shameful, shameless 
attachment attach, detach attached, unattached, 


detachable, detached 
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Nouns Verbs Adjectives Adverbs 
attack, counter-attack, attack, counter-attack 
attacker 
attention attend attentive, inattentive attentively 
attraction, attractiveness attract attractive, unattractive attractively 
authority, authorization authorize authoritarian, authoritative, 
authorized, unauthorized 
availability available, unavailable 
avoidance avoid avoidable, unavoidable 
awareness aware, unaware unawares 
base, the basics, basis base baseless, basic basically 
bearer bear bearable, unbearable 
beat, beating beat unbeatable, unbeaten 
beautician, beauty beautiful beautifully 
beginner, beginning begin 
behaviour/US behavior, behave, misbehave behavioural/US behavioral 
misbehaviour/US misbehavior 
belief, disbelief believe, disbelieve believable, unbelievable unbelievably 
block, blockage block, unblock blocked, unblocked 
blood, bleeding bleed bloodless, bloody 
the boil, boiler boil boiling 
bore, boredom bore bored, boring boringly 
break, breakage, outbreak break broken, unbreakable, 
unbroken 
breath, breather, breathing breathe breathless breathlessly 
brother, brotherhood brotherly 
build, builder, building build, rebuild 
burn, burner burn burning, burnt 
burial bury buried 
calculation, calculator calculate incalculable, calculated, 
calculating 
calm, calmness calm calm calmly 
capability capable, incapable capably 
care, carer care careful, careless, caring, carefully, carelessly 
uncaring 
celebration, celebrity celebrate celebrated, celebratory 


centre/US center, 
centralization, 
decentralization 


centre/US center, centralize, 
decentralize 


central, centralized 


centrally 


certainty, uncertainty ascertain certain, uncertain certainly, uncertainly 
challenge, challenger challenge challenging 
change change changeable, interchangeable, 
unchanged, changing 
character, characteristic, characterize characteristic, characteristically 
characterization uncharacteristic 
chemical, chemist, chemistry chemical chemically 
circle, semicircle, circulation circle, circulate circular 
cleaner, cleaning, clean clean, unclean clean, cleanly 
cleanliness 
clarity, clearance, clearing clear clear, unclear clear, clearly 
close, closure close closed, closing 
closeness close close, closely 
clothes, clothing clothe clothed, unclothed 
collection, collector collect collected, collective collectively 


colour/US color, 
colorfully 
colouring/US coloring 


colour/US color 


coloured/US colored, 


discoloured/US discolored, 
colourful/US colorful, 
colourless/US colorless 


colourfully/US 


combination 


combine 


combined 
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Nouns Verbs Adjectives Adverbs 
comfort, discomfort comfort comfortable, comfortably 
uncomfortable, comforting 
commitment commit noncommittal, committed 
communication, communicate communicative, 
communicator uncommunicative 
comparison compare comparable, incomparable, ^ comparatively 
comparative 
compe n, competitor compete competitive, uncompetitive competitively 
completion, incompleteness complete complete, incomplete completely, 
incompletely 
complication complicate complicated, 
uncomplicated 
computer, computing, computerize 
computerization 
concentration concentrate concentrated 
concern concern concerned, unconcerned 
conclusion conclude concluding, conclusive, conclusively 
inconclusive 
condition, precondition, condition conditional, unconditional conditionally, 
conditioner, conditioning unconditionally 
confidence confide confident, confidential confidently, 
confidentially 
confirmation confirm confirmed, unconfirmed 
confusion confuse confused, confusing confusingly 
connection connect, disconnect connected, disconnected, 
unconnected 
subconscious, unconscious, conscious, subconscious, consciously, 
consciousness, unconscious unconsciously 
unconsciousness 
consequence consequent, inconsequential consequently 
consideration consider, reconsider considerable, considerate, considerably, 
inconsiderate, considered considerately 
continent continental, intercontinental 
continuation, continuity continue, discontinue continual, continued, continually, 
continuous continuously 
contribution, contributor contribute contributory 
control, controller control controlling, uncontrollable uncontrollably 
convenience, inconvenience inconvenience convenient, inconvenient ^ conveniently 
convince convinced, convincing, convincingly 
unconvincing 
cook, cooker, cookery, cook cooked, uncooked 
cooking 
cool, coolness cool cool coolly 
correction, correctness correct correct, incorrect, corrective correctly, incorrectly 


count, recount 


count, recount 


countable, uncountable, 
countless 


cover, coverage, covering cover, uncover undercover, uncovered undercover 

creation, creativity, creator create, recreate creative, uncreative creatively 

crime, criminal, incriminate criminal, incriminating criminally 
criminologist 

critic, criticism criticize critical, uncritical critically 

crowd, overcrowding crowd crowded, overcrowded 

cruelty cruel cruelly 

cry, outcry cry crying 

culture, subculture cultural, cultured culturally 

cure cure cured, incurable 

custom, customer, customs accustom customary customarily 

cut, cutting cut, undercut cutting 

damage, damages damage damaging, undamaged 

danger endanger endangered, dangerous dangerously 
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Nouns Verbs Adjectives Adverbs 
dare, daring dare daring daringly 
dark, darkness darken dark, darkened, darkening darkly 
date date, predate dated, outdated 
day, midday daily daily 
dead, death deaden dead, deadly, deathly deadly, deathly 
deal, dealer, dealings deal 
deceit, deceiver, deception deceive deceitful, deceptive deceptively 
decision, indecision decide decided, undecided, decisive, decidedly, decisively, 
indecisive indecisively 
decoration, decorator decorate decorative decoratively 
deep, depth deepen deep, deepening deeply 
defeat, defeatism, defeatist defeat undefeated, defeatist 
defence/US defense, defend defenceless/US defenseless, defensively 
defendant, defender indefensible, defensive 
definition define definite, indefinite definitely, 
indefinitely 
demand, demands demand demanding, undemanding 
democracy, democrat democratic, undemocratic democratically 
demonstration, demonstrator demonstrate demonstrable, demonstrative demonstrably 
denial deny undeniable undeniably 
dependant, dependence, depend dependable, dependent, dependably, 
independence, dependency independent independently 
description describe describable, indescribable, descriptively 
descriptive, nondescript 
desire desire desirable, undesirable, 
desired, undesired 
destroyer, destruction destroy indestructible, destructive destructively 
determination, determiner determine determined, predetermined determinedly 


indeterminate 


developer, development, 
redevelopment 


develop, redevelop 


developed, undeveloped, 
developing 


difference, indifference, 
differentiation 


differ, differentiate 


different, indifferent 


differently 


directness, direction, 
directions, director 


direct, redirect 


direct, indirect 


directly, indirectly 


disagreement disagree disagreeable disagreeably 
disappointment disappoint disappointed, disappointing disappointingly 
disaster disastrous disastrously 
disciplinarian, discipline discipline disciplinary, disciplined, 
undisciplined 
discoverer, discovery discover 
distance distance distant distantly 
disturbance disturb disturbed, undisturbed, disturbingly 
disturbing 
divide, division, subdivision divide, subdivide divided, undivided, divisible, 
divisive 
divorce, divorcee divorce divorced 
do, doing do, outdo, overdo, redo, undo done, overdone, undone 
doubt, doubter doubt undoubted, doubtful, undoubtedly, 
doubtless doubtfully 
dream, dreamer dream dream, dreamless, dreamy dreamily 
dress, dresser, dressing dress, redress, undress dressed, undressed, dressy 
drink, drinker, drinking, drink drunk, drunken drunkenly 


drunk, drunkenness 


drive, driver, driving drive driving 

due, dues due, undue due, duly, unduly 
earner, earnings earn 

earth unearth earthy, earthly, unearthly 

ease, unease, easiness ease easy, uneasy easily, uneasily, easy 


Nouns Verbs Adjectives Adverbs 
east, easterner east, easterly, eastern east, eastward(s) 
economics, economist, economize economic, economical, economically 
economy uneconomic(al) 
education educate educated, uneducated, educationally 
educational 
effect, effectiveness, effect effective, ineffective, effectively, ineffectively 
ineffectiveness ineffectual 
effort effortless effortlessly 
election, re-election, elector, elect, re-elect unelected, electoral 
electorate 
electrician, electricity electrify electric, electrical electrically 
electronics electronic electronically 
embarrassment embarrass embarrassed, embarrassingly 
embarrassing 
emotion emotional, emotive emotionally 
emphasis emphasize emphatic emphatically 
employee, employer, employ unemployed 


employment, 


unemployment 
encouragement, encourage, discourage encouraged, encouraging, encouragingly 
discouragement discouraging 
end, ending end unending, endless endlessly 
energy energize energetic energetically 
enjoyment enjoy enjoyable enjoyably 
enormity enormous enormously 
entrance, entrant, entry enter 
entertainer, entertainment entertain entertaining entertainingly 
enthusiasm, enthusiast enthuse enthusiastic, unenthusiastic enthusiastically, 
unenthusiastically 
environment, environmental environmentally 
environmentalist 
equality, inequality equalize equal, unequal equally, unequally 
escape, escapism escape escaped, inescapable inescapably 
essence, essentials essential essentially 


estimate, estimation 


estimate, overestimate 
underestimate 


estimated 


event, non-event 


eventful, uneventful, eventual 


eventfully, eventually 


exam, examination, 


cross-examination, examiner 


examine, cross-examine 


excellence excel excellent excellently 
excitement excite excitable, excited, exciting, excitedly, excitingly 
unexciting 
excuse excuse excusable, inexcusable inexcusably 
existence exist, coexist non-existent, existing, 
pre-existing 
expectancy, expectation expect expectant, unexpected expectantly, 
unexpectedly 
expense, expenditure, expend expensive, inexpensive expensively, 
expenses inexpensively 
experience, inexperience ^ experience experienced, inexperienced 
experiment experiment experimental experimentally 
expert, expertise expert, inexpert expertly 
explaining, explanation explain unexplained, explanatory, inexplicably 
explicable, inexplicable 
explosion, explosive explode exploding, explosive explosively 
exploration, explorer explore exploratory 
expression express expressive expressively 
extreme, extremism, extreme, extremist extremely 


extremist, extremity 
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Nouns Verbs Adjectives Adverbs 
fact actual factually 
fail, failure fail unfailing unfailingly 
fairness fair, unfair fairly, unfairly 
faith, faithfulness aithful, unfaithful faithfully 
familiarity, family familiarize familiar, unfamiliar familiarly 
fame amed, famous, infamous famously, infamously 
fashion fashion ashionable, unfashionable fashionably, 
unfashionably 

fat fatten fat, fattening, fatty 
fastener fasten, unfasten 
fault fault aultless, faulty faultlessly 
fear fear earful, fearless, fearsome fearfully, fearlessly 
feel, feeling, feelings feel unfeeling 
fiction, nonfiction ictional 
fill, refill, filling fill, refill illing 
final, finalist, semifinal finalize final finally 
finish finish inished, unfinished 
firmness, infirmity firm, infirm firmly 
fish, fishing fish ishy fishily 
fit, fittings fit itted, fitting fittingly 
fix, fixation, fixture fix ixed, transfixed, unfixed fixedly 
flat flatten flat flat, flatly 
flower flower lowered/flowery, flowering 
fold, folder fold, unfold olded, folding 
follower, following follow ollowing 
force force orceful, forcible forcefully, forcibly 
forest, deforestation, orested 

forestry 
forgetfulness forget orgetful, unforgettable forgetfully 
forgiveness forgive orgiving, unforgiving 


form, formation, 
transformation, reformer, 
transformer 


form, reform, transform 


reformed 


formality formalize formal, informal formally, informally 

fortune ortunate, unfortunate fortunately, 
unfortunately 

freedom, freebie free free free, freely 

freeze, freezer, freezing freeze reezing, frozen 

frequency, infrequency frequent frequent, infrequent frequently, 
infrequently 


freshness, refreshments 


freshen, refresh 


fresh, refreshing 


freshly, refreshingly 


friend, friendliness befriend riendly, unfriendly 
fright frighten frightened, frightening, frighteningly, 
frightful frightfully 


fruit, fruition 


ruitful, fruitless, fruity 


fruitfully, fruitlessly 


fund, refund, funding 


fund, refund 


unded 


furnishings, furniture furnish urnished, unfurnished 
garden, gardener, gardening garden 
generalization generalize general generally 
generosity generous generously 
gentleness gentle gently 
gladness gladden glad gladly 
glass, glasses glassy 
good, goodies, goodness, good 

goods 
government, governor govern governmental, governing governmentally 


gratitude, ingratitude 


grateful, ungrateful 


gratefully 


greatness 


great 


greatly 
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green, greenery, greens green 
ground, underground, ground groundless, underground underground 
grounding, grounds 
grower, growth, grow, outgrow growing, grown, overgrown 
undergrowth 
guilt, guiltiness guilty guiltily 
habit habitual habitually 
hair, hairiness hairless, hairy 
hand, handful hand underhand, handy 
handle, handler, handling handle 
hanger hang, overhang hanging 
happiness, unhappiness happy, unhappy happily, unhappily 
hardship harden hard hard, hardly 
harm harm harmful, harmless, unharmed harmlessly 
head, heading, overheads head, behead overhead, heady overhead 


health 


healthy, unhealthy 


healthily, unhealthily 


hearing 


hear, overhear 


unheard, unheard of 


heart 


heartened, heartening, 
heartless, hearty 


heartily, heartlessly 


heat, heater, heating 


heat, overheat 


heated, unheated 


heatedly 


height, heights heighten heightened 

help, helper, helpfulness, help helpful, unhelpful, helpless helpfully, helplessly 
helping 

height high high, highly 

historian, history historic, prehistoric, historical historically 

hold, holder, holding hold 

home home homeless, homely home 

honesty, dishonesty honest, dishonest honestly, dishonestly 

hope, hopefulness, hope hopeful, hopeless hopefully, hopelessly 
hopelessness 

human, humanism, humanity, humanize human, inhuman, humanly, humanely 
inhumanity superhuman, humane 

hunger hungry hungrily 

hurry hurry hurried, unhurried hurriedly 

hurt hurt unhurt, hurtful hurtfully 

ice, icicle, icing ice icy icily 

identification, identity identify identifiable, unidentified 

imagination imagine imaginable, unimaginable, imaginatively, 

imaginary, imaginative unimaginably 

importance important, unimportant importantly 

impression impress impressionable, impressive impressively 

improvement improve improved 

increase increase increased increasingly 

credibility, incredulity incredible, credible, incredibly, 

incredulous incredulously 

independence, independent independently 
independent 

industrialist, industrialization, industrial, industrialized, industrially, 
industry industrious industriously 

infection, disinfectant infect, disinfect infectious infectiously 

inflation inflate, deflate inflatable, inflated, inflationary 


information, informant, 
informer 


inform, misinform 


informative, uninformative, 
informed, uninformed 


injury injure injured, uninjured 

innocence innocent innocently 

insistence insist insistent insistently 

instance, instant instant, instantaneous instantly, 
instantaneously 

instruction, instructor instruct instructive instructively 
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intelligence intelligent, unintelligent, intelligently 
intelligible, unintelligible 
intent, intention intend intended, unintended, intentionally, 
intentional, unintentional unintentionally 
interest interest interested, interesting, interestingly 
disinterested, uninterested 
interruption interrupt uninterrupted 
interview, interviewee interview 
introduction introduce introductory 
invention, inventiveness, invent, reinvent inventive inventively 
inventor 
invitation, invite invite uninvited, inviting invitingly 
involvement involve involved, uninvolved 
item itemize itemized 
joke, joker joke jokingly 
journal, journalism, journalistic 
journalist 
judge, judg(e)ment judge judgmental 
juice, juices juicy 
keenness keen keenly 
keep, keeper, keeping keep kept 
kill, overkill, killer, killing kill 
kindness, unkindness kind, unkind kindly, unkindly 
knowledge know knowing, knowledgeable, knowingly, 
known, unknown unknowingly, 
knowledgeably 
enlargement enlarge large largely 
laugh, laughter laugh laughable laughably 
law, lawyer, outlaw outlaw lawful, unlawful lawfully, unlawfully 
laziness lazy lazily 
lead, leader, leadership lead lead, leading 
learner, learning learn, unlearn learned, unlearned 
legality, illegality, legalization legalize legal, illegal legally, illegally 
length lengthen lengthening, lengthy lengthily 
liar, lie lie lying 
life lifeless, lifelike, lifelong lifelessly 
light, lighter, lighting, light, lighten light lightly 
lightness 
dislike, liking like, dislike likeable 
likelihood likely, unlikely likely 
limit, limitation, limitations limit limited, unlimited 
literature, literacy literary, literate, illiterate 
liveliness, living live, outlive, relive live, lively, living live 
local, location, relocation dislocate, relocate local locally 
loser, loss lose lost 
loud aloud, loud/loudly 
love, lover love lovable, unlovable, lovingly 
loveless, lovely, loving 
low lower low, lower, lowly low 
luck lucky, unlucky luckily, unluckily 
machine, machinery, mechanical, mechanized mechanically 
mechanic, mechanics, 
mechanism 
magic, magician magic, magical magically 
make, remake, maker, making make, remake unmade 
man, manhood, mankind man manly, manned, unmanned 
management, manager manage manageable, unmanageable, 
managerial 
mark, marker, markings mark marked, unmarked markedly 
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market, marketing, marketer market marketable 
marriage marry, remarry married, unmarried 
match match matching, unmatched 
material, materialism, materialize material, immaterial, 
materialist, materials materialistic 
meaning mean meaningful, meaningless meaningfully 
measure, measurement measure measurable, immeasurable immeasurably 
medical, medication, medical, medicated, medically, 
medicine medicinal medicinally 
memorial, memory memorize memorable memorably 
mentality mental mentally 
method, methodology methodical, methodological ^ methodically 
militancy, militant, military, militant militantly, militarily 
the military, militia 
mind, minder, reminder mind, remind mindless mindlessly 
minimum minimize minimal, minimum, minimally 
minimalist 
miss miss missing 
mistake mistake mistaken, unmistakable unmistakably, 
mistakenly 
mix, mixer, mixture mix mixed 
modernity, modernization modernize modern 
moment momentary, momentous momentarily 
mood, moodiness moody moodily 
moral, morals, morality, moral, amoral, immoral morally 
immorality 
mother, motherhood motherly 
move, movement, removal, move, remove movable, unmoved, moving — movingly 
remover 
murder, murderer murder murderous murderously 
music, musical, musician musical, unmusical musically 
name name, rename named, unnamed, nameless — namely 
nation, national, nationalize national, international, nationally, 
multinational, nationalism, multinational, nationalistic internationally 
nationalist, nationality, 
nationalization 
nature, naturalist, naturalize natural, unnatural, naturally, unnaturally 
naturalization, naturalness supernatural, naturalistic 
the supernatural 
necessity, necessitate necessary, unnecessary necessarily, 
unnecessarily unnecessarily 
need, needs need needless, needy needlessly 
nerve, nerves, nervousness unnerve nervous, unnerving nervously, unnervingly 
news, renewal renew new, renewable, renewed newly, anew 
night, midnight overnight, nightly 
noise noisy noisily 
normality/US normalcy, normal, abnormal normally, abnormally 
abnormality, norm 
north, northerner north, northerly, northern north, northward(s) 
notice notice noticeable, unnoticed noticeably 
number, numeral number, outnumber, innumerable, numerical, 
enumerate numerous 
nurse, nursery, nursing nurse 
obedience, disobedience obey, disobey obedient, disobedient obediently, 
disobediently 
occasion occasional occasionally 
offence/US offense, offend offensive, inoffensive offensively 
offender, offensive 
office, officer, official official, unofficial officially, unofficially 
the open, opener, opening, open open, opening openly 


openness 


Nouns 
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Verbs 


Adjectives 


Adverbs 


operation, cooperation, 
operative, cooperative 
operator 


operate, cooperate 


operational, operative, 
cooperative 


operationally 


opposition, opposite oppose opposed, opposing, opposite 
opposite 
option opt optional optionally 
order, disorder order disordered, orderly, disorderly 
organization, organize, disorganize, organizational, organized, 
disorganization, reorganize disorganized 
reorganization, organizer 
origin, original, originality, originate original, unoriginal originally 
originator 
owner, ownership own, disown 


pack, package, packaging, 
packet, packing 


pack, unpack, package 


packed 


pain pain pained, painful, painless painfully, painlessly 

paint, painter, painting paint 

part, counterpart, parting, ^ part, partition partial, parting part, partially, partly 
partition 

pass, overpass, underpass, pass passing 
passage, passing 

patience, impatience, patient, impatient patiently, impatiently 
patient 

pay, payment, repayment ^ pay, repay unpaid, underpaid 

peace peaceful peacefully 

perfection, imperfection, perfect perfect, imperfect perfectly 
perfectionist 

performance, performer perform 

permission, permit permit permissible, impermissible, 

permissive 
person, personality personalize, personify personal, impersonal, personally 


personalized 


persuasion 


persuade, dissuade 


persuasive 


persuasively 


photo, photograph, photograph photogenic, photographic 
photographer, photography 
picture picture pictorial, picturesque 


place, placement, place, displace, replace misplaced 
displacement, replacement 

plan, planner, planning plan unplanned 

plant, transplant, plantation plant, transplant 

play, player, interplay, replay, play, outplay, replay playful playfully 
playfulness 

pleasure, pleasantry, please, displease pleasant, unpleasant, pleasantly, unpleasantly 
displeasure pleased, displeased, 


pleasing, pleasurable 


poem, poetry, poet 


poetic 


point, pointer point pointed, pointless pointlessly 
politeness polite, impolite politely, impolitely 
politician, politics politicize political, politicized politically 
popularity, unpopularity, popularize popular, unpopular popularly 
popularization 
population populate populated, unpopulated, 
populous 
possibility, impossibility, possible, impossible possibly, impossibly 
the impossible 
post, postage post postal 


power, superpower power, empower, overpower powerful, overpowering, powerfully 
powerless 
practical, practicalities, practicable, practical, practically 


practicality 


impractical 
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practice, practitioner practise/US practice practised/US practiced, 
practising/US practicing 
precision precise, imprecise precisely 
preference prefer preferable, preferential preferably 
preparation, preparations prepare prepared, unprepared, 
preparatory 
present, presence, present, represent present, presentable presently 
presentation, presenter 
pressure, press press, pressure/pressurize pressed, pressing, pressurized 
prevention prevent preventable, 
preventive/preventative 
price price overpriced, priceless, 
pricey/pricy 
print, printer, printing print printed 
prison, prisoner, imprison 
imprisonment 
privacy, private, privatization privatize private privately 
probability probable, improbable probably, improbably 
process, processing, process processed 


procession, processor 


produce, producer, product, 
production, reproduction, 
productivity 


produce, reproduce 


productive, counterproductive, 
reproductive, unproductive 


profession, professional, 
professionalism 


professional, 
unprofessional 


professionally 


profit, profitability profit profitable, unprofitable profitably 
progress, progression progress progressive progressively 
proof prove, disprove proven, unproven 
protection, protector protect protected, unprotected, protectively 
protective 
provider, provision, provide provisional provisionally 
provisions 
public, publication, publicist, publicize public publicly 
publicity 
publisher, publishing publish published, unpublished 
punishment punish punishable, punishing, 
punitive 
purification, purist, purity, purify pure, impure purely 
impurity 
purpose purposeful purposefully, purposely 
push, pusher push pushed, pushy 


qualification, 
disqualification, qualifier 


qualify, disqualify 


qualified, unqualified 


quarter, quarters quarter quarterly quarterly 
question, questioning, question questionable, unquestionable unquestionably 
questionnaire 
quiet, disquiet quieten/quiet quiet quietly 
race, racism, racist racial, multiracial, racist racially 
rarity rare rarely 
rate, rating, ratings rate, underrate overrated, underrated 
reaction, reactor react, overreact reactionary 
read, reader, readership, read readable, unreadable 
reading 
readiness ready readily 
realism, realist, reality, realize real, unreal, realistic, real, really, 
unreality, realization unrealistic realistically 
reason, reasoning reason reasonable, unreasonable reasonably, 
unreasonably 
receipt, receipts, receiver, receive receptive 
reception, recipient 
recognition recognize recognizable, unrecognizable recognizably 
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record, recorder, recording recorded, unrecorded record 

referee, reference, referral refer, referee 

reflection reflect reflective 

regret regret regrettable, regretful regrettably, regretfully 

regular, regularity, irregularity, regulate regular, irregular regularly 
irregularly 

relation, relations, relate related, unrelated, relative relatively 
relationship, relative 

relaxation relax relaxed, relaxing 

reliability, reliance rely reliable, unreliable, reliant ^ reliably 

religion religious, irreligious religiously 

the remainder, remains remain remaining 

remark remark remarkable, unremarkable remarkably 

repair, disrepair repair irreparable irreparably 

repeat, repetition repeat repeated, repetitive/repetitious repeatedly, repetitively 

report, reporter report unreported reportedly 

representation, represent representative, 
representative unrepresentative 

reputation, disrepute reputable, disreputable, reputedly 

reputed 

respect, disrespect, respect respectable, respected, respectably, 

respectability respectful, disrespectful, respectfully, 
respective disrespectfully, 
respectively 

respondent, response, respond responsive, unresponsive responsively 
responsiveness 

responsibility, responsible, responsibly, 
irresponsibility irresponsible irresponsibly 

rest, unrest, restlessness rest restless restlessly 

retiree, retirement retire retired, retiring 

reward reward rewarding, unrewarding 

riches, richness, enrichment enrich rich richly 

ride, rider, riding ride, override overriding 

right, rights, rightness, right right, righteous, rightful right, rightly, rightfully 
righteousness 

roll, roller roll, unroll rolling 


romance, romantic 


romance, romanticize 


romantic, unromantic, 
romanticized 


romantically 


rough, roughage, roughness 


rough, roughen 


rough 


rough, roughly 


round, rounders, roundness 


round 


round, rounded 


round, roundly 


royal, royalist, royalty royal, royalist royally 
rudeness rude rudely 
rule, ruler, ruling rule, overrule ruling, unruly 
run, rerun, runner, running, run, outrun, overrun running, runny 
rundown 
sadness sadden sad sadly 
safe, safety safe, unsafe safely 
satisfaction, dissatisfaction ^ satisfy satisfactory, unsatisfactory, satisfactorily, 
satisfied, dissatisfied, unsatisfactorily 
unsatisfied, satisfying 
save, saver, saving, savings, save 
saviour/US savior 
scare scare scared, scary 


school, pre-school, schooling 


pre-school 


science, scientist 


scientific, unscientific 


scientifically 


score, scorer 


score, outscore, underscore 


search, research, researcher 


search, research 


searching 


seat, seating 


seat, unseat 


seated 


secrecy, secret 


secret, secretive 


secretly, secretively 
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sense, nonsense, sensibility, sense sensible, senseless, sensibly, sensitively, 
sensitivity, insensitivity, sensitive, insensitive insensitively 
sensor 
separation separate separable, inseparable, inseparably, separately 
separate 
seriousness serious seriously 
servant, serve, server, serve, service serviceable, servile 
service, disservice, 
services, serving 
sex, sexism, sexuality, sexist sexist, sexual, bisexual, sexy sexually 
shadow shadow, overshadow shadowy 
shake shake shaky shakily 
shape shape shapeless, shapely 
(pencil) sharpener, sharpness sharpen sharp sharp, sharply 
shine shine, outshine shiny 
shock shock shocked, shocking shockingly 
shop, shopper, shopping shop 
short, shortage, shortness, shorten short short, shortly 
shorts 
shyness shy shy shyly 
sick, sickness sicken sick, sickening, sickly sickeningly 
sight, insight, oversight, sight sighted, unsightly 
sighting 
sign, signal, signatory, sign, signal signed, unsigned 
signature, signing 
significance, insignificance signify significant, insignificant significantly, 
insignificantly 
silence, silencer silence silent silently 
similarity similar, dissimilar similarly 
simplicity, simplification simplify simple, simplistic simply 
singer, singing sing unsung 
single, singles single single, singular singly 
skill skilful/US skillful, skilled, skilfully/US skillfully 
unskilled 
sleep, sleeper, sleepiness, sleep asleep, sleepless, sleepy sleepily 
sleeplessness 
slight slight, slighted, slightest slightly 
slip, slipper slip slippery 
smoke, smoker, non-smoker, smoke smoked, smoking, 
smoking non-smoking, smoky 
smoothness, smoothie smooth smooth smoothly 
society, sociologist, socialize sociable, unsociable, social, socially 
sociology anti-social, unsocial 
softness soften soft softly 
solid, solidarity, solidity, solids solidify solid solidly 
solution, solvent solve soluble, insoluble, unsolved, 
solvent 
south, southerner south, southerly, southern south, southward(s) 
speaker, speech speak unspeakable, speechless, unspeakably 
outspoken, unspoken 
special, specialist, specialize special, specialized specially 
speciality/US specialty, 
specialization 
speed, speeding speed speedy speedily 
spelling, speller spell, misspell 
spoils spoil spoilt/spoiled, 
unspoiled/unspoilt 
sport sport sporting, sporty 
spot spot spotted, spotless, spotty spotlessly 
stand, standing, standoff, stand, withstand standing, outstanding outstandingly 


standstill 
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standard, standardization standardize standard, substandard 
start, starter, non-starter start, restart 
statement, understatement state, overstate understated 
steam, steamer steam steamy 
steepness steep steeply 
sticker stick sticky, stuck, unstuck 
stiffness stiffen stiff stiff, stiffly 
stone stone stoned, stony 
stop, stoppage stop non-stop non-stop 
storm storm stormy 
straighten straight straight 
stranger strange, estranged strangely 
strength strengthen strong strongly 
stress stress stressed, stressful 
strike, striker strike striking 
structure, restructuring structure, restructure structural structurally 
student, study study studious studiously 
stupidity stupid stupidly 
style style stylish stylishly 
substance substantiate substantial, insubstantial, substantially 
substantive 

success, succession, succeed successful, unsuccessful, successfully, 

unsuccessfully successor successive 
suddenness sudden suddenly 
sufferer, suffering suffer insufferable insufferably 
suggestion suggest suggestive suggestively 
summer, midsummer summery 
supplier, supplies, supply supply 
support, supporter support supportive 
supposition suppose, presuppose supposed supposedly 
surface surface, resurface surface 
surprise surprise surprised, surprising surprisingly 
surroundings surround surrounding 
survival, survivor survive 
suspect, suspicion suspect suspect, suspected, suspiciously 

unsuspecting, suspicious 

swearing swear sworn 
sweet, sweetener, sweetness sweeten sweet sweetly 
swim, swimmer, swimming swim 
symbol, symbolism symbolize symbolic symbolically 
sympathy, sympathizer sympathize sympathetic, unsympathetic sympathetically 


system systematic systematically 

takings, undertaking take, overtake, undertake 

talk, talks talk alkative 

taste, distaste taste asteful, distasteful, tastefully, distastefully 

tasteless, tasty 

tax, taxation tax axable, taxing 

teacher, teaching, teachings teach 

tear earful tearfully 

technicalities, technicality, technical technically 
technician, technique 

technology echnological technologically 

thanks thank hankful, thankless thankfully 

theorist, theory theorize heoretical theoretically 

thickness thicken thick thickly 

thinness thin thin thinly 

think, rethink, thinker, think, rethink unthinkable 


thinking 
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thirst thirsty thirstily 
thought, thoughtfulness thoughtful, thoughtless thoughtfully, 
thoughtlessly 
threat threaten threatening threateningly 
tightness ighten tight tight, tightly 
time, overtime, timer, timing time timeless, timely, untimely 
tiredness ire tired, tireless, tiresome, tiring tirelessly 
title, subtitles entitle titled 
top, topping ‘op top, topless, topmost 
touch touch touched, untouched, touchingly 
touching, touchy 
oughen tough toughly 
trade, trader, trading rade 
tradition, traditionalist traditional traditionally 
trainee, trainer, train trained, untrained 
training, retraining 
transport, transportation ransport 
treat, treatment, treat, mistreat untreated 
mistreatment 
trick, trickery rick tricky 
trouble rouble troubled, troublesome 


trust, distrust, mistrust, 
trustee 


trust, distrust, mistrust 


trusting, trustworthy 


truth, untruth, truthfulness 


true, untrue, truthful 


truly, truthfully 


try try trying, untried 

turn, upturn, turning turn, overturn upturned 

twist, twister twist twisted 

type, typist typify typical typically 

understanding, understand understandable, understandably, 
misunderstanding understanding, misunderstand 

misunderstood 

upset upset upset, upsetting 

urgency, urge urge urgent urgently 

usage, use, disuse, misuse, ^ use, misuse, reuse reusable, used, disused, usefully 


usefulness, user 


unused, useful, useless 


valuables, value, values 


value, devalue 


valuable, invaluable, 
undervalued 


variable, variance, 
variant, variety 


vary 


variable, varied, various 


invariably, variously 


view, overview, preview, 
review, viewer 


view, preview, review 


violence violate violent, non-violent violently 

visit, visitor visit, revisit 

vote, voter vote 

want, wants want wanted, unwanted 

war, warfare, warrior postwar, warring 

warmth warm warm warmly 

wash, washer, washing wash washable, unwashed 

waste, wastage waste waste, wasteful wastefully 

watch watch watchful 

water, waters water underwater, underwater 
waterproof, watery 

way, subway wayward midway 

weakling, weakness weaken weak weakly 

wear, underwear wear wearing, worn 


week, midweek 


weekly, midweek 


weekly, midweek 


weight, weights 


weigh, outweigh 


overweight, underweight, 
weighted, weighty 


welcome 


welcome 


welcome, unwelcome 
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west, western, westerner westerly, western west, westward(s) 
white, whiteness whiten white 
whole whole, wholesome, 
unwholesome 
width widen wide wide, widely 
wild, wildness wild wildly 
willingness, willing, unwilling willingly, unwillingly 
unwillingness 
win, winner, winnings win 
winter, midwinter wintry 
wire, wireless, wiring wire wiry 
woman, womanhood womanly 
wonder wonder wonderful wonderfully 
wood wooded, wooden 
wool woollen/US woolen, 
woolly/US wooly 
word, wording word 
work, workaholic, work, rework workable, unworkable, 
worker, workings overworked, working 
world, underworld world, worldly, unworldly, worldwide 
worldwide 
worry worry worried, unworried, worryingly 
worrying 
worth worth, worthless, worthwhile, 


worthy, unworthy 


writer, writing 


write, rewrite 


written, unwritten 


wrong wrong wrong, wrongful wrong, wrongly, 
wrongfully 
year yearly yearly 


young, youngster, youth 


young, youthful 
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Present perfect 
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25 Whatare you doing tomorrow? 
26 I'm going to... 

27 will/shall 1 

28 will/shall 2 
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Modals, imperative etc. 

29 might 

30 can and could 

31 must mustn't don't need to 

32 should 

33 I have to... 

34 Would youlike...? I'd like... 

35 Dothis! Don't do that! Let's do this! 
36 lused to... 


There and it 

37 thereis there are 

38 there was/were there has/have been there will be 
39 It... 


Auxiliary verbs 

40 lam, l don't etc. 

41 Have you? Are you? Don't you? etc. 
42 too/either soaml/ neither dol etc. 
43 isn't, haven't, don't etc. (negatives) 


Questions 

44 isit..?  haveyou...? dothey...? etc. (questions 1) 
45 Who saw you? Who did you see? (questions 2) 

46 Whois she talking to? What is it like? (questions 3) 
47 What...? Which...? How ...? (questions 4) 

48 How long does it take ... ? 

49 Do you know where...? | don’t know what... etc. 


Reported speech 
50 She said that... He told me that ... 


-ing and to... 

51 work/working go/going do/doing 

52 to... (I want to do) and -ing (I enjoy doing) 
53 |wantyouto... Itold youto... 

54 | went to the shop to... 


Go, get, do, make and have 

55 goto... goon... gofor... go-ing 
56 get 

57 do and make 

58 have 


Pronouns and possessives 

59 |/me he/him  they/them etc. 

60 my/his/their etc. 

61 Whose is this? It's mine/yours/hers etc. 
62 I/me/my/mine 

63 myself/yourself/themselves etc. 

64 -'s(Kate's camera / my brother's car etc.) 


IF YOU ARE NOT SURE WHICH UNITS TO STUDY, USE THE STUDY GUIDE OW PAGE 271 


A and the 
65 a/an... 
66 train(s) bus(es) (singular and plural) 
67 abottle / some water (countable/uncountable 1) 
68 acake / some cake / some cakes (countable/uncountable 2) 
69 a/an and the 
70 the... 
71 goto work gohome go to the cinema 
72 \like music | hate exams 
73 the... (names of places) 


Determiners and pronouns 

74 this/that/these/those 

75 one/ones 

76 some and any 

77 not* any no none 

78 not + anybody/anyone/anything ^X nobody/no-one/nothing 
79 somebody/anything/nowhere etc. 
80 every and all 

81 all most some any  no/none 
82 both either neither 

83 alot much many 

84 (a)little — (a) few 


Adjectives and adverbs 
85 old/nice/interesting etc. (adjectives) 
86 quickly/badly/suddenly etc. (adverbs) 
87 old/older expensive / more expensive 
88 older than... more expensive than ... 
89 notas... as 
90 theoldest the most expensive 
91 enough 
92 too 


Word order 
93 He speaks English very well. (word order 1) 
94 always/usually/often etc. (word order 2) 
95 still yet already 
96 Give me that book! Give it to me! 


Conjunctions and clauses 
97 and but or so because 


98 When... 
99 Ifwego... Ifyou see... etc. 
100 Iflhad... If we went... etc. 
101 a person who... a thing that/which ... (relative clauses 1) 


102 the people we met the hotel you stayed at (relative clauses 2) 


IF YOU ARE NOT SURE WHICH UNITS TO STUDY, USE THE STUDY GUIDE ON PAGE 271 


vi 


Prepositions 
103 at8o'clock on Monday in April 
104 from...to until since for 


105 
106 
107 


before after during while 
in at on (places 1) 
in at on (places 2) 


108 to in at (places 3) 

109 under, behind, opposite etc. 

110 up, over, through etc. 

111 on at by with about 

112 afraid of ... , good at...etc.  of/at/for etc. (prepositions) + -ing 
113 listen to ... , look at ... etc. (verb + preposition) 


Phras 


al verbs 


114 go in, fall off, run away etc. (phrasal verbs 1) 
115 puton your shoes put your shoes on (phrasal verbs 2) 
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To the student (working without a teacher) 


This is a grammar book for elementary 
students of English. There are 115 units 
in the book and each unit is about a 
different point of English grammar. 
There is a list of units at the beginning 


of the book (Contents). 

Do not study all the units in order from 
beginning to end. It is better to choose 
the units that you need to do. For 
example, if you have a problem with the 
present perfect (J have been, he has done 
etc.), study Units 15-20. 


Contents 
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Study guide (pages 271-282) 


Each unit is two pages. 
The information is on 
the left-hand page and 
the exercises are on the 
right: 


Study the left-hand page (information), and then 
do the exercises on the right-hand page. 


Use the Key to check your answers. The Key is on 


pages 283—309. 


Study the left-hand page again if necessary. 


Dont forget the seven Appendices at 


the back of the book (pages 243-251). 


These will give you information about 
active and passive forms, irregular 
verbs, short forms, spelling and 
phrasal verbs. 


There are also Additional 
exercises at the back of the book 
(pages 252-270). 

There is a list of these exercises 
on page 252. 
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To the teacher 


The most important features of this book are: 

C) Itisa grammar book. It does not deal with other aspects of the language. 

C) Irtis for elementary learners. It does not cover areas of grammar which are not normally taught at 
elementary level. 

© Itis a reference book with exercises. It is not a course book and is not organised progressively. 

C) Itis addressed to learners and intended for self-study. 


Organisation of the book 


There are 115 units in the book, each one focusing on a particular area of grammar. The material is organised 
in grammatical categories, such as tenses, questions and articles. Units are not ordered according to difficulty, 
and should therefore be selected and used in the order appropriate for the learner(s). The book should not 
be worked through from beginning to end. The units are listed in che Contents and there is a comprehensive 
Index at the end of the book. 


Each unit has the same format consisting of two facing pages. The grammar point is presented and explained 
on the left-hand page and the corresponding exercises are on the right. There are seven Appendices (pages 
243-251) dealing with active and passive forms, irregular verbs, short forms (contractions), spelling and phrasal 
verbs. It might be useful for teachers to draw students' attention to these. 


At the back of the book there is a set of Additional exercises (pages 252—270). These exercises provide ‘mixed’ 
practice bringing together grammar points from a number of different units (especially those concerning verb 
forms). There are 35 exercises in this section and there is a full list on page 252. 


Also at the back of the book there is a Study guide to help students decide which units to study — see page 271. 


Finally, there is a Key (pages 283-309) for students to check their answers to all the exercises in the book. An 
edition without the Study guide and Key is available for teachers who would prefer it for their students. 


Level 


The book is for elementary learners, i.e. learners with very little English, but not for complete beginners. It is 
intended mainly for elementary students who are beyond the early stages of a beginners' course. It could also 
be used by low-intermediate learners whose grammar is weaker than other aspects of their English or who 
have problems with particular areas of basic grammar. 


The explanations are addressed to the elementary learner and are therefore as simple and as short as possible. 
The vocabulary used in the examples and exercises has also been restricted so that the book can be used at 
this level. 


Using the book 


The book can be used by students working alone (see To the student) or as supplementary course material. 
In either case the book can serve as an elementary grammar book. 


When used as course material, the book can be used for immediate consolidation or for later revision or 
remedial work. It might be used by the whole class or by individual students needing extra help and practice. 


In some cases it may be desirable to use the left-hand pages (presentation and explanation) in class, but it 
should be noted that these have been written for individual study and reference. In most cases, it would 
probably be better for teachers to present the grammar point in their preferred way with the exercises being 
done for homework. The left-hand page is then available for later reference by the student. 


Some teachers may prefer to keep the book for revision and remedial work. In this case, individual students or 
groups of students can be directed to the appropriate units for self-study and practice. 


am/is/are 


My favourite colour is blue. 


My favourite sports are 
l'm American. l'm from Chicago. > re football and swimming. 


z l'm interested in art. 
Ym a student. ) 


My father is a doctor and lm not interested in politics. 


my mother is a journalist. e* 


LISA 


positive negative 
| | am | (I'm) : ] || amnot | (lm not) 
has] —a—— —. all See a -— 
he (he's) he | | (he's not or heisn't) 
she | is | (she's) | she | is not (she'snot or sheisn't) 
EE: | (it’s) it | (it’s not or it isn’t) 
| we | (we're) | we | | (we'renot or wearen't) | 
you | are | (youre) | | you | arenot | (you'renot or you aren't) | 
they (they're) | | they | (they're not or theyaren't) | 
short form short forms 


l'm cold. Can you close the window, please? 
I’m 32 years old. My sister is 29. 

Steve is ill. He's in bed. 

My brother is scared of dogs. 

It’s ten oclock. You're late again. 

Ann and | are good friends. 

Your keys are on the table. 


l'm tired, but I’m not hungry. 

Lisa isn't interested in politics. She's interested in art. 
James isn't a teacher. He's a student. 

Those people aren't English. They're Australian. 

It’s sunny today, but it isn't warm. 


that's = that is — there's = thereis — here's = here is 


() Thank you. That's very kind of you. 
C) Look! There's Chris. 
'Here's your key: "Thank you’ 


am/is/are (questions) * Unit 2 there is/are = Unit 37 a/an 3 Unit 65 short forms => Appendix 4 


Exercises 


ESD Write the short form (she's / we aren't etc.). 


1sheis she's... 3 itisnot 5 lam not 
DENSIS NS C 4 thatis 6 you are not . 
ED Write am, is or are. 
1 The weather iS. nice today. 5 Look! There _ Helen. 
2 (s not rich. 6 My brother and I good tennis players. 
3 This bag... heavy. 7 Emily „at home. Her children ........... at school 
4 These bags............... heavy. 8 | a taxi driver. My sister... a nurse. 


[25] s. the sentences. 


Steve is ill. Hes... in bed. 


x I'm not em [URE ses T 

3 Mr Thomas is a very old Man. oo... 98. 

4 These chairs aren't beautiful, but ..................... comfortable. 
5 The weather is nice today. . warm and sunny. 
[um .late' ‘No, l'm not. l'm early! 

7 C isnt at home. at work. 
--——— your coat’ ‘Oh, thank you very much: 


il» Look at Lisa's sentences in 1A. Now write sentences about yourself. 


1 (name?) My 5 (favourite colour or colours?) 

2 (Gee) e paces INAV Bee: sei he a oe NN 
SE (UCIT) Oe i a es 6 (interested in ... ?) 

4 (jb? Il. ae ee 


En Write sentences for the pictures. Use: 


cold hot scared 


hungry 


angry 


1 (it / hot today) .tienthottoday. . or Its ATO -—— — 
2 (it/ windy today) | m re c RERUM qe A cL 
3 (my hands / cold) || ———— C ——— ORE LL 
4 (Brazil / a very big country) 

5 (diamonds / cheap) 

6 (Toronto / in the US) 


Write true sentences, positive or negative. Use I'm / I’m not. 
7 (tired) E) 0 Wm. rrr ————— 
8 (hungry) Im. mee 


9 (agood swimmer) 
10 (interested in football) 


+ Additional exercise 1 (page 252) 
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am/is/are (questions) 


positive question 
Z4 What's your name? 
am am | |? f 
? ; 
BIN: 
is is | she? s 


How old are you? ) 
Are you a student? , 


are 


‘Am Ilate?” ‘No, you're on time’ 

‘Is your mother at home? ‘No, she's out: 
‘Are your parents at home? — 'No, they're out: 
‘Is it cold in your room? — 'Yes, a little’ 

— Your shoes are nice. Are they new? 


Hell 


C) Is she at home? / Is your mother at home? (not Is at home your mother?) 
C) Are they new? / Are your shoes new? (not Are new your shoes?) 


Where ... ? / What ... ? / Who... ?/ How... ? / Why... ? 


O Where is your mother? Is she at home? 

() ‘Where are you from? = ‘Canada’ 

© ‘What colour is your car?’ ‘It’s red’ 

O ‘How old is Joe” 'He’s 24’ 

O How are your parents? Are they well? 

C) These shoes are nice. How much are they? 

C) This hotel isn’t very good. Why is it so expensive? 


what's = whatis who’s=whois how’s=howis where's = where is 


©) What's the time? C) Who's that man? 
O Where's Lucy? O How's your father? 
Short answers 
| | am. I'm 
$ 
he he’s 
she | is. she’s 
Yes, it No, | it's not. 
we we're 
you | are. you're 
they they're 


© ‘Are you tired? ‘Yes, lam.’ 

© ‘Are you hungry? ‘No, l'm not, but I’m thirsty: 
C) ‘Is your friend English? ‘Yes, he is.’ 

C) ‘Are these your keys? ‘Yes, they are.’ 

© ‘That’s my seat’ — 'No, it isn’t.’ 


am/is/are > Unit 1 questions =è Unit 44 — what/which/how =} Unit 47 


Exercises 


tx» Find the right answers for the questions. 


What colour is your bag? 
Are you hungry? 

How is George? 

Who's that woman? 


O O0 -J OQ» un XR WN — 


F No, it’s black. 

G In your bag. 

H No, she's American. 
|. Very well. 


Where's the camera? A London. jm c 
Is your car blue? B No, I’m not. DP a 
Is Kate from London? C Yes, you are. BO. ae 
Am | late? D My sister. TE m 
Where's Amy from? E Black. Ge 


€» Make questions with these words. 


1 (is / at home / your mother) A 
2 (your parents / are / well) esed 
3 (interesting / is / your job) ? 
4 (the shops / are / open today) ? 
5 (from / where / you / are) ? 
6 (interested in sport / you / are) ? 
7 (is/ near here / the station) Am 
8 (atschool / are / your children) E 
9 (you / are / late / why) ? 


E Complete the questions. Use What... / Who... / Where... / How .... 


They're very well, 
At the end of the street. 
Five, six and ten, 


How are your parents? 
the bus stop? 
your children? 


these oranges? £1.50 a kilo. 
your favourite sport? Skiing. 
the man in this photo? That's my father. 
your new shoes? Black. 


€» Write the questions. 


Herne aee vm ev OMIT Te c 
Amen can Mates e ct eeu head M i cee Coe | 


Paul. 
No, l'm Australian. 


( 
( 
(how old?) 
(a teacher?) 
(married?) 


(wife a lawyer?) 
(from?) 


I'm 30. 


No, l'm a lawyer. 

Yes, | am. 

No, she's a designer. | 
She's Italian. | 


Anna. 
She's 27. 


ENNIE acetonie e MS | 
how old? 


«oO 00 41g Un M. WN — 


1 Are you married? ...No.Im not. ee. 4 APE VOW hanch COND? aeea 
DI FATO GUESS eter ee aac ec se nen S SICA KINOWE Pinea aan 
3ntlsiiticoldite day d cce tt ose t EE GWATexorattealil elect M 


= Additional exercises 1-2 (pages 252-53) 15 


She's eating. It's raining. They're running. 
She isn't reading. The sun isn't shining. They aren't walking. 


The present continuous is: 
am/is/are + doing/eating/running/writing etc. 


| | am (not) ) lm working. I’m not watching TV. 
he | ) Maria is reading a newspaper. 
| she | is (not) | O She isn’t eating. (or She’s not eating.) 
it -ing | © The bus is coming. 
we | ) We're having dinner. 
| you | are (not) ) You're not listening co me. (or You aren't listening ...) 
| they | ) The children are doing their homework. 


6) am/is/are + -ing = something is happening now: 


16 


lm working 
she's wearing a hat 
they're playing football 
l'm not watching TV 


past now future 


Please be quiet. I’m working. (= l'm working now) 

Look, there's Sarah. She's wearing a brown coat. (= she is wearing it now) 
The weather is nice. It's not raining. 

"Where are the children? — "They're playing in the park: 

(on the phone) We're having dinner now. Can | call you later? 

You can turn off the television. I’m not watching it. 


Spelling (— Appendix 5): 


come — coming write —> writing dance dancing 
run— running sit — sitting swim > swimming 
lie —> lying 


am/is/are = Unit 1 are you doing? (questions) 9 Unit 4 am doing and I do + Unit 8 


What are you doing tomorrow? ** Unit 25 


Exercises 


£m What are these people doing? Use these verbs to complete the sentences: 


eat have lie play sit wait 


D) 


"D 


d ome mee MERE MAR on the floor. 
"P. fonds. 5. ome e ae breakfast. 
Pen ene s Md c (overdo vel), oM e TUM on» 


& Complete the sentences. Use these verbs: 
build cook go have stand stay swim -werk 


1 Please be quier. 1... m.working...... 

2ENVVIYere s ONE II GISTIGRTE NEG ETIN E eee : 

E oUm on my foot’ ‘Oh, l'm sorry: 
Zulcoklssemcbody acnee in the river. 

5 NWeirelhereromholidaym Wem MM at che Central Hotel. 
GR'WnS SU SIS. ec). 5 en ee a shower. 

FM T essc mem No a new hotel in the city centre at the moment. 
NUM RE e TE now. Goodbye. 


ED Look at the picture. Write sentences about Jane. Use She's -ing or She isn't -ing. 


(watch TV) Shes watching.T E. 
(sit onithe Noon Sem come cc rec 
(reae OR. Coe ccce S CETT en 
(c1- aT ope MT ec c o 
( 
( 
( 


|i mp ec — 2 Ds 
wear a hat) 
drink coffee) 


oo N QN un HKRWN — 


1 (I / wash / my hair) 
2 (it / snow) 

3 (I /sit /ona chair) 
4 (| / eat) 

5 (it/ rain) 

6 (I/ learn / English) 

7 (I/ listen / to music) 
8 (the sun / shine) 

9 (I/ wear / shoes) 
UNUM LO o QD NNNNEET S  — LLLLLLSLSS E E 


E 
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Unit are you doing? 


(present continuous questions) 


positive question What are you doing? 
am || 

doing he doing NM Z. 
working is | she working 
going it going 
staying "A staying 

etc. are | you etc. 

they 


‘Are you feeling OK? — 'Yes, I'm fine, thanks. 

‘Is it raining? ‘Yes, cake an umbrella’ 

Why are you wearing a coat? It’s not cold. 

‘What's Paul doing? — 'He's studying for his exams: 
"What are the children doing? ‘They're watching T V. 
Look, there's Emily! Where's she going? 

Who are you waiting for? Are you waiting for Sue? 


eeeecee 


Study the word order: 
is/are + subject + -ing 


he 
Ben 
they 
those people 


working today? 
working today? (not Is working Ben today?) 


going? 
going? (not Where are going those people?) 


| he 
she | isn't. 
it 

No, 
we 
you | aren't. 
they 


‘Are you going now? ‘Yes, | am.' 

‘Is Ben working today? — 'Yes, he is.’ 

‘Is it raining" — 'No, it isn’t.’ 

‘Are your friends staying at a hotel" ‘No, they aren't. They're staying with me’ 


JICHO 


Exercises 


ED Look at the pictures and write the patie ael 


a 


X a "a 
No, you can turn it off. tes BT Yes, see you tomorrow. l No, not at the moment. 


co Look at the pictures and complete the questions. Use: 
cry eat go laugh  lookat -read 


1 (is/ working / Ben / today) Je Ben working today Rete. oor ume ees doo ? 
2 (what / the children / are / doing) What are the children doing... ? 
3 Vou are listening tome): ..... c c-—— n ncm ? 
4 (where / your friends / are / going). ? 
Sutarev washer youn parents TIN) t Re tque ? 
6 (What /lessicat/ 15: Co0kIng) a aar ra MMC ? 
7 why / you Pare Peek! qt me e me uus TED oot ? 
Sm liseieommimes/ tied US)H - 2 ott esc LM NN. c0 a ? 
co Write short answers (Yes, | am. / No, he isn't. etc.). 
1 Are you watching TV? ..No.Imnot...... Aso tret m NR RETE T 
2 Are you wearing a watch? s. 5 Are you sitting on the MOOT? on ecsinnnnnnennnne 
3 Are YOU eating something? ss hes 6 Are you feeling well? M 


~ Additional exercise 3 (page 253) 19 


They have a lot of books. He's eating an ice cream. 
They read a lot. He likes ice cream. 


They read / he likes / | work etc. = the present simple: 


| I/we/you/they read like work live watch do have 
| he/she/it reads likes works lives watches does has 
Remember: 


he works / she lives / it rains etc. 
C) | work in a shop. My brother works in a bank. (not My brother work) 
| Lucy lives in London. Her parents live in Scotland. 
It rains a lot in winter. 


| have — he/she/it has: 
.) Joe has a shower every day. 


Spelling (— Appendix 5): 


-es after -s / -sh / -ch: pass —> passes finish — finishes watch — watches 
-y — -ies: study — studies try — tries 
also: do — does go goes 


We use the present simple for things that are true in general, or for chings that happen sometimes or all 
the time: 
) | like big cities. 

Your English is good. You speak very well. 
Tom works very hard. He starts at 7.30 and finishes at 8 o'clock in the evening. 
The earth goes round the sun. 
. We do a lot of different things in our free time. 

It costs a lot of money to build a hospital. 


always/never/often/usually/sometimes + present simple 
Sue always gets to work early. (not Sue gets always) 
| never eat breakfast. (not | eat never) 
We often go away at weekends. 
Mark usually plays football on Sundays. 
| sometimes walk to work, but not very often. 


I don't ... (negative) = Unit6 Do you ... ? (questions) Unit7 lam doingand I do =è Unit 8 


always/usually/often etc. (word order) ** Unit 94 


Exercises 


€D Write these verbs with -s or -es. 


iT (ead) E aE E Baa 3 (fy) IET 5 (have) she a aen A 
NER 4 (dance) NC va coss G(Amisilteenee ee 


(E Complete the sentences about the people in the pictures. Use: 
eat go live -play play sleep 


Tennis is my 
favourite sport. 


UE coco AU the piano. ROMS UO, tet tennis. 


De MING tence me een invewerybIghoUuse ^ 5. assem to the cinema a lot. 
2g ON o om d a lot of fruit. d seven hours a night. 


GED Complete the sentences. Use: 


boil close cost cost like like meet open -speak teach wash 


Maria Speaks... four languages. 

The shops in the city centre usually oso at 9 oclock in the morning. 
Aire CI NAUES UTR vem at 5 oclock in the evening. 
ilimagistateaslreresleme t S mathematics to young children. 

My job is very interesting. |. alot of people. 

Peter's car is always dirty. He never n IE, 

Food is expensive. It. ee a lot of money. 

Shoes are expensive. They „i a lot of money. 

CC NN S at 100 degrees Celsius. 

Laura and | are good friends. 1... sss Denandisnosee e s me. 


QO 000g Uu. WN = 


c 


co rite sentences from these words. Use the right form of the verb (arrive or arrives etc.). 


(always / early /'Sue/'artive). ..... oue always anives marly..........cotet mc S 
ME ALINE CIM M Sy never eeo) | «scu eoe tcm emerat bdo a ED a MN 
(sorte Joel na 7 iate d Wes) | asumen A tene RN QU OQ TO SE 
(like / chocolate / children / usually) 

(Jo ckie/qpanties /xenjoy alas)... me quitte 
( 

( 

( 


W 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 (often / peoples names / | / forget) . 
PMCS Sam Wate aney eec. eee cous olen ruc a sm samen ert es 
s usualy cinmen | Wee gage rat 2130). cao, nicaraieaiaen Ee E DII UD E dL LE eu aa EE 
9; Rates always Alex GO BEN MERE) n a cae contados SN ae te Toce as M 


ep rite sentences about yourself. Use always/never/often/usually/sometimes. 


(watch TV in the evening) 
(ireacdimoecl Milieu mo. ce te. E 
(get up before 7 o'clock) 
( 
( 


ZOW IKS ENESE DUS) ea oS 


W 
1 
2 
3 
4 
Eu GO GON d2 2000970] 1^: ato 


| don't ... (present simple negative) 


The present simple negative is don't/doesn't + verb: 


No, thanks. | 
don't drink coffee. 


Coffee? 


She doesn’t drink coffee. He doesn't like his job. 5 


positive negative 


doesn't 
(does not) 


| drink coffee, but | don't drink tea. 

Sue drinks tea, but she doesn't drink coffee. 

You don't work very hard. 

We don't watch TV very often. 

The weather is usually nice. It doesn't rain very often. 
Sam and Chris don't know many people. 


Remember: 
I/we/you/they don't... (C) (don't like football. 
he/she/it doesn't...  () He doesn't like football. 


©) Idon'tlike Fred and Fred doesn't like me. (not Fred dont like) 
O My car doesn't use much petrol. (not My car don't use) 
O Sometimes he is late, but it doesn't happen very often. 


We use don't/doesn't + infinitive (dont like / doesn't speak / doesn't do etc.): 
© | don’t like washing the car. | don't do it very often. 
© Sarah speaks Spanish, but she doesn't speak Italian. (not doesn't speaks) 
C) David doesn't do his job very well. (not David doesn’t his job) 
C) Paula doesn't usually have breakfast. (not doesn't ... has) 


Exercises 


[ 6.1 | Write the negative. 


1 | play the piano very well. 

2 Anna plays the piano very well. 

3 They know my phone number. 

4 We work very hard. 

5 He has a bath every day. 

6 You do the same thing every day. 


c Study the information and write sentences with like. 


eg BEN AND 
like ...? Coote Kae uU 2 EEN Ene SODHIB ne 
KA e UU VT EL 
1 classical music? lc t DIST NES 
2 boxing? 
E E CUN uu 


3 horror movies? 


[ 63 | Write about yourself. Use: 


Inever... or loften.. or  ldon't... very often. 


i wean TV — | don't watch TY very.often... or .lnever watch TY... or 

e. |o cul 0 cJ E - 
2 (gotothe theatie) orere i Aane r A PAE ee 
3 (rideabike) aT wr css ccm ot m n aS 
zt (s Te MOUSE UIT TNNT OT ESTEE Sue 
5 (travel by train) 


co Complete the sentences. All of them are negative. Use don't/doesn't + these verbs: 


cost go know  -rain. see use wear 


1 The weather here is usually nice. It... doesn't.rain. . much. 

2. [Pull IMAG VCE [Ule [IE cocer tene it very often. 

3. Palancia friend e like rms; BUC UN e e e tt to the cinema very often. 
ae ANimamnclanisimmannie clita Utes ile e eee aring. 

S. IO ISTA . much about politics. I'm not interested in it. 

6 The Regent Hotel isn't expensive. TE l.ii much to stay there. 

7 Ed lives very mear us, DUC We a e es him very often. 


co t the verb into the correct form, positive or negative. 


Pu 
1 Margaret Speaks... four languages — English, French, German and Spanish. (speak) 
2 |..don t like... my job. It's very boring. (like) 

3 ‘Where's Steve?  'l'm sorry. Iss s (KNOW) 

4 Sue is a very quiet person. She sss. Very Much. (talk) 
BANG sees SOOO team LES hishavourite drinks (drink 

6 It's not truel 1... IE (believe) 

7 That's a very beautiful picture. 1... it very much. (like) 

SS DUAE e WECSISKEE TUI. [please roto meat. (eat) 
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Do you ... ? (present simple questions) 


We use do/does in present simple questions: 


postive pussien ( Do you play the guitar? } 


Study the word order: 


do/does + subject + infinitive 


Do | you play the guitar? 
Do | your friends | live near here? 
Does | Chris work | on Sundays? 
Does | it rain a lot here? 
Where | do | your parents | live? 
How often | do | you wash | your hair? 
What | does | this word mean? 
How much | does | it cost to fly to Rome? 
Questions with always and usually: 
Does | Chris | always | work | on Sundays? 
What | do | you | usually | do at weekends? 


What do you do? = What's your job? 
© ‘What do you do?’ ‘| work in a bank’ 


Remember: 


do l/we/you/they... © Do they like music? 
does he/she/it ... . O Does he like music? 


Short answers 


I/we/you/they do. I/we/you/they don't. 
Yes, No, 
he/she/it does. he/she/it doesn't. 


© ‘Do you play the guitar?” ‘No, | don’t.’ 

© ‘Do your parents speak English? “Yes, they do.’ 

© ‘Does James work hard?’ — 'Yes, he does.’ 

O ‘Does your sister live in London? ‘No, she doesn’t.’ 


I do/work/like etc. (present simple) => Unit 5 I don't... (negative) => Unit 6 questions <> Units 44-47 


Exercises 


£x» Write questions with Do ... ? and Does ... ? 


1 | like chocolate. How about you? ? 
2 | play tennis. How about you? ? 
3 You live near here. How about Lucy? 3 m 
xc usus semitis. OWRBOUC HISTMEMGE? Mo assets tnc ttc aea i 
5 You goak Enden HeswdbeusseUEDIOIhe" oosa E e reso ERROR ? 
SIMO VOCACVERVMONIMG AOMA DOULYOUR aussen ? 
7 Sue goes away a lot. How about Paul? ? 
8 | want to be famous. How about you? ? 
9 You work hard. How about Anna? ? 
GED Make questions from these words + do/does. Put the words in the right order. 
1 (where / live / your parents) ? 
2 (you / early / always / get up) ? 
3 (how often / TV / you / watch) 5? 
4 (you / want / what / for dinner) NC 
5 (like / you / football) af 
6 (your brother / like / football) ? 
FACIAL | VOU essi omn) € — ? 
8 (your sister / work / where) M 
9 (breakfast / always / you / have) ? 
10 (what / mean / this word) ? 
11 (in winter / snow / it / here) ? 


12 (go / usually / to bed / what time / you) 


cL RENNES UNUS oo ec ? 
13 (how much / to phone New York / it / cost) 

utc eee TU e EU LM NUN M EE. ? 
14 (you / for breakfast / have / usually / what) 

BC NC AMENE ue coc cUm Ne c-r...  . ? 


ey Complete the questions. Use these verbs: 
de do enjoy go like start teach work - 


What ? | work in a bookshop. 

Tt emma mmm! ee | 
in the morning? | | At 9 oclock. 
on Saturdays? | | Sometimes. 


Usually by bus. 
He's a teacher. 
Science. 


O -4J GV U^ 4A wr — 


Yes, he loves it. 


1 Do you watch TV a lot? ANULO... or... NOB DE ss o e eo E 
2 NEUSS SENSE ATE — iki doudiiu cocotte meneame En a ae cuo c NS 
BPO COURS NENIGSSNUINSU . —— eene csse RN DR E ORE ADAM 
a »oesiicikal nre WI Tee BUNC S S E EOM USE Ue UEM 
ST MOVOM MUN Ic LI ESO C a a 
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Unit 


| am doing (present continuous) and 
| do (present simple) 


Jack is watching television. 
He is not playing the guitar. 


But Jack has a guitar. 
He often plays it and he plays very well. 


Jack plays the guitar, 
but he is not playing the guitar now. 


Is he playing the guita? No, heisn't. (present continuous) 
Does he play the guitar? Yes, he does. (present simple) 


Present continuous (lam doing) = now, at the time of speaking: 


I'm doing 


past now future 


C) Please be quiet. I’m working. (not | work) 

C) Tom is having a shower at the moment. (not Tom has) 
C) Take an umbrella with you. It's raining. 

C) You can turn off the television. I’m not watching it. 

C) Why are you under the table? What are you doing? 


Present simple (I do) = in general, all the time or sometimes: 


past now future 


C) | work every day from 9 o'clock to 5.30. 
O Tom has a shower every morning. 

O Itrainsa lot in winter. 

O Idon't watch TV very often. 

C) What do you usually do at weekends? 


We do not use these verbs in the present continuous (I am -ing): 
like want know understand remember 


prefer need mean believe forget 


Use only the present simple with these verbs (1 want / do you like? etc.): 
© lm tired. | want to go home. (not l'm wanting) 
C) ‘Do you know that girl" ‘Yes, but | don't remember her name: 
O Idon't understand. What do you mean? 


present continuous ** Units 3-4 present simple =* Units 5-7 present for the future ** Unit 25 } 


Exercises 


&x Answer the questions about the pictures. 


I'm a photographer. 2 € 


Does he take photographs? ... Yes, he does... Is she driving a bus? "—— 
Is he taking a photograph? No he ient... Does she drivea bus? sss] 
What is he doing? What is she doing? 


ry 
w 


I'm a window cleaner. 


Does he'eea wit Ws aceon Are they teaching? 
Is he cleaning a window? s Do they teach? |... 
What is he doing? What do they do? 


co Complete the sentences with am/is/are or do/don't/does/doesn't. 


1 Excuse me, ...O.... you speak English? 

2 \Vinete sate eee KI WA 

3 What's funny? Why o you laughing? 

4 "What... yoursister do" — 'Shes a dentist’ 
ouam gd E WEIR WO) HS) CUT Ih tS eli 
6 Where oa you come from? ‘Canada’ 

7 How much oncom IC Cost to stay at this hotel? Is it expensive? 
8 Steve is a good tennis player, but he... play very often. 


c Put the verb in the present continuous (I am doing) or the present simple (1 do). 


1 Excuse me, ...do you Speak... (you/speak) English? 

‘Where's Tom?” '.. Hes. having... (he/have) a shower’ 

..Ldomt watch... (I/not/watch) TV very often. 

Lisani SOMETE MM (Ste) 

Sarah is tired... (she/want) to go home now. 

FIG W Often... tete YOUPUSE) Your car? Everyday? 

FEXGUSEIME DU... eene FOULS Sra boo Oh, limisenry, 
limeonye eee men /MOrUmeerstanc)a Gam VOS Pea oes ovd 
lr rn o ——ÉÜTME ss. NOE E 
(you/come) with me? 

VV GE cM" eUam AT IS Evo ET CENA 
VON CAN CN OMe UO. co ect e temen UIROS) CO i 
vns Pani” Win fee Paredes cr e eee (he/cook) something: 

an qe-——————— Ésta eve ORO AE 
ecc ere -.. (usually/walk). 

SUE ne oW secM ee eee SIE 


D ON DAMN BR W NY 


rt 
WH — © 


= 
dex 
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| have ... and I’ve got... 


You can say I have or I’ve got, he has or he's got: 


| (I’ve got) I've got a headache. 
or| “S | have got Dn le got) 
you (you've got) 
they (they've got) 
he (he's got) 
or | she | hasgot | (she’s got) 
it (it’s got) 
short form = “3a 


C) Ihave blue eyes. or I’ve got blue eyes. 

O Tom has two sisters. or Tom has got two sisters. 

O Our car has four doors. or Our car has got four doors. 

©) Sarah isnt feeling well. She has a headache. or She's got a headache. 

() They like animals. They have a horse, three dogs and six cats. or They've got a horse ... 


| don't have / | haven't got etc. (negative) 


You can say: 


I/you 
we/they 


I/you 
we/they 


l he/she 


don't haven't 


he/she 
it 


doesn't hasn't 


it 


C) {don’thaveacar. or ! haven't got a car. 

O They don't have any children. or They haven't got any children. 

© It's anice house, but it doesn't have a garden. or ... it hasn't got a garden. 
C) Amy doesn't have a job at the moment. or Amy hasn't got a job ... 


do you have? / have you got? etc. (questions) 


You can say: 


I/you I/you 
we/they have we/they 
or got 
he/she fe he/she 
it it 


C) ‘Do you havea camera? ‘No,| don’t’ or 
‘Have you got a camera" ‘No, | haven't: 


(© ‘Does Helen have a car?” ‘Yes, she does’ or 
‘Has Helen gota car? ‘Yes, she has: 


C) What kind of car does she have? or ... has she got? 


O How many children do they have? or ... have they got? 


had / didn't have (past) ** Units 11-12 have breakfast / have a shower etc. => Unit 58 


some and any ** Unit 76 


Exercises 


op Write these sentences with got. The meaning is the same. 


1 They have two children. 

2 She doesnt have a key. 

3 He has a new job. 

4 Do you have an umbrella? 

5 We have a lot of work to do. 

6 | don't have your phone number. 
7 Does your father have a car? 

8 How much money do we have? 


co Write these sentences with do/does/don't/doesn't. The meaning is the same. 


Have you got any money? 

| haven't got many clothes. 

Has Tom got a brother? 

How many children have they got? 
Have you got any questions? 

Sam hasn't got a job. 


Qv Un A WYN 


co Read the questions and answers. Then write sentences about Mark. 


Have you got a car? No. 
Have you got a bike? Yes. 
Have you got a dog? No. 
Have you got a mobile phone? Yes. 
Have you got a watch? NO. 
Have you got any brothers or Yes, two brothers | 
sisters? | and a sister. 


Qv un ph WN — 


What about you? Write sentences with I’ve got or | haven't got. 


75 050 MEM comm cR 

PaCS RN eec icc sss QC MEE a OON 

OMe (BNO UINENS NS ENNE coe nee meen ete nce ers goat mee es O 
co Complete the sentences. Use have, has, don't have or doesn't have. 

1 Sarah ... doesn't have....a car. She goes everywhere by bike. 

2 They like animals. They ....have.... three dogs and two cats. 

3 Coales isnt happy. Penser a lot of problems. 

4 They are always busy. They n much free time. 

SERVIS RSRWICSITO NN something in my eye: 

6 ‘Where's my pen?  '! dont know. liisi it, 

7 Amy wants to go to the concert, but she .. a ticket. 


[95 | Complete the sentences. Use have/has got or haven't/hasn't got with: 
sixlegs akey -aheadache  alotoffriends | ajob much time 


Im not feeling very well... vedete eae getreten ER 
EV proa AS MEOS NNI CO o oum aM T HU 
Shecamt open CHAGOO: Sb. TM os eee 


1 
2 
8 
aW GKWEN eU f HE otn — 
5 
6 


An insect... 
mio pup ec lle eoo S NU NN rue eee E ee cree E E emer. 
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— DÀ last night now 
Now Robert is at work. 


At midnight last night 
he wasn't at work. 


He was in bed. 
He was asleep. 


| am/is (present) — was (past): 
| lam tired. (now) | was tired last night. 
Where is Kate? (now) Where was Kate yesterday? 
The weather is good today. The weather was good last week. 


are (present) —> were (past): 


You are late. (now) You were late yesterday. 
| They aren't here. (now) They weren't here last Sunday. 
3 j positive negative question 
| | I? 
he 4 he | was not va he? 
she she | (wasn't) she? 
it it it? 
we we we? 
were not 
you | were you 4 were | you? 
(weren't) | 
they they they? 


Last year Rachel was 22, so she is 23 now. 

When | was a child, | was scared of dogs. 

We were hungry after the journey, but we weren't tired. 
The hotel was comfortable, but it wasn't expensive. 


Was the weather nice when you were on holiday? 
Your shoes are nice. Were they expensive? 
Why were you late this morning? 


c j Short answers 


l/he/she/it was. \/he/she/it wasn't. 
S, O, 


we/you/they were. | we/you/they weren't. 


"Were you late? ‘No, I wasn’t.’ 
"Was Tom at work yesterday? ‘Yes, he was.’ 
‘Were Sue and Steve at the party?" — 'No, they weren't. 


D 


30 am/is/are => Units 1-2 | was doing ** Unit 13 


Exercises 


[ 101] Where were these people at 3 o'clock yesterday afternoon? 


JOE JACK KATE 


yocWasinbcd NEN .————— 4 


[ 102 | Write am/is/are (present) or was/were (past). 
Last year she .... WAS... 22, so she I$... 23 now. 


1 
2 

3 

4 | feel fine this morning, but t very tired last night. 

5 Where saanen you at 11 o'clock last Friday morning? 

6 Don't buy those shoes. They .......... very expensive. 

7 like your new jacket... it expensive? 

8 This time last year l o E in Paris. 

9 AMETE mS. om Sam and joe? ‘I don’t know. They „n here a few minutes ago: 


[ 103 | Write was/were or wasn't/weren't. 


1 We weren't happy with the hotel. Our room ....WaS.... very small and it... wasnt... clean. 
OlsN Vane m n at work last week because he ill. Hes better now. 

3 Yesterday n: a public holiday, so the banks „1 closed. They're open today. 
am m Kate and Ben at the party? ‘Kate s there, but Ben ............— š 

5 Where are my keys? They „u on the table, but they're not there now. 

GNOU tem at home last night. Where ............. you? 


The traffic was bad. 


No, it was easy. 


(last week / where / Sue and Chris?) 
They were on holiday. | 


(your new camera / how much?) 
A hundred pounds. 


Because you were late. 


Yes, it was beautiful. 


31 


They watch TV every evening. 
| (present simple) 


They watched TV yesterday evening. 
(past simple) 
watched is the past simple: 
| I/we/you/they | 
he/she/it 


watched 


iJ The past simple is often -ed (regular verbs). For example: 


work — worked dance — danced 
clean — cleaned stay — stayed 
| start — started need — needed 


) 1clean my teeth every morning. This morning | cleaned my teeth. 
Terry worked in a bank from 2005 to 2011. 
) Yesterday it rained all morning. It stopped at lunchtime. 
©) We enjoyed the party last night. We danced a lot and talked to a lot of people. 
The party finished at midnight. 


Spelling (— Appendix 5): 


try > tried study — studied copy — copied 
stop — stopped plan — planned 


Some verbs are irregular ( not regular). The past simple is not -ed. Here are some important irregular 
verbs (see also Appendix 2-3): 


begin — began | fall — fell — | leave > left sell —» sold 
break broke | find found | lose lost sit sat 
bring ^ brought | fly flew | make made | sleep slept 
| build built | forget forgot | meet met speak spoke 
| buy bought | get got | pay paid stand stood 
| catch caught | give gave | put put take took 
come came | go went | read read (red)* | cell told 
do did | have had  |ring rang think thought 
drink drank hear heard | say said win won 
eat ate know knew | see saw write wrote 


* pronounced 'red' 


| usually get up early, but this morning | got up at 9 oclock. 
We did a lot of work yesterday. 

Caroline went to the cinema three times last week. 

James came into the room, took off his coat and sat down. 


Exercises 


ap Complete the sentences. Use a verb from the box. 
leam die enjoy finish happen open rain start stay want 


1 |....gleaned.... my teeth three times yesterday. 

D Me WES neve lin me onm SOV ll po a the window. 

3 Time tlla] Weis WEY Notes, MMe cose au IS mE c Mees at 10 oclock. 
A Minemlwes chile... to be a doctor. 

SENCELE nem ren t er: last Sunday afternoon. 

6 The weather is nice today, but yesterday it iii all day. 

TENNIS crc e NA our holiday last year. We... at a very nice place. 
SAUmTaserandlaWe me 2 an when he was 90 years old. 


1 get ..d 2. 4 pay 
2 see ; 5 visit 
6 buy 


€B Read about Lisa's journey to Madrid. Put the verbs in the correct form. 


=a a 


Last Tuesday Lisa (1)... flew... from London to Madrid. She 2)... up fly, get 

at 6 o'clock in the morning and (3)... a cup of coffee. At 6.30 she have 
(ee home and (5... to the airport. When she leave, drive 
m there, she (7) ss E C reee ee to the airport | get, park, walk 
building, and Oee in. Then she 19... breakfast at a cafe check, have 
cinia Lun sete eee ae for her flight. The plane (12)... on time and wait, depart 
(ieee tete a in Madrid two hours later. Finally she (14) nn a taxi arrive, take 


from the airport to her hotel in the centre of Madrid. 


[14] Write sentences about the past (yesterday / last week etc.). 


1 James always goes to work by car. Yesterday ...he went. to work by Gar... 
2uRaehelfememioseslegkeyseolem o Thu OUS ET IST last week. 
e«areimiestsirenimiencdsrevelye Vellllps ner x neyeemeee...2) 2 veeneenntee yesterday evening. 
za»uysaqmewspapellevenvicavaesteidayale meen tc: cee e ry aercn os eee cae) eee 
5 We often go to the cinema at weekends. Last Sunday we mne 
6 leatanoramgeieveryiday. Yesterdayil oT "m 
7 Temjalways/has'a shower im une morning. Moie monina NE ca eana a ea. ette 
8. Ouiririends often come to See iis. They ar a ten. «ra au as last Friday. 


[15] Write sentences about what you did yesterday. 


A ee oE EEN E NT TOS s EA., dT e 
PENON PEE T EIE T o Be E E E ee ee 
OU REND E — mor Mese x RS NM X . 
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I didnt... 


(past sim 


We use did in past simple negatives and questions: 


Did you ... ? 
ple negative and questions) 


infinitive — positive negative question 
Las od d tmo TR 
play | | played | play i | play? 
start we | started we | start we | start? 
watch you | watched you | ,, watch you | watch? 
did not ; 
have they | had they saa | have did | they | have? 
(didn't) 
see he | saw he see he see? 
do she | did she do she | do? 
go it | went it | go it go? 
do/does (present) — did (past): 
C) I don't watch TV very often. 
| didn't watch TV yesterday. 
O Does she often go away? 
Did she go away last week? 
We use did/didn't + infinitive (watch/play/go etc.): 
|watched but |didn’t watch (notl didn’t watched) 
they went did they go? (not did they went?) 
he had he didn’t have 
you did did you do? 
C) | played tennis yesterday, but | didn’t win. 
O ‘Did you do the shopping?’ ‘No, | didn't have time: 
() We went to the cinema, but we didn't enjoy the film. 
Study the word order in questions: 
did + subject + infinitive 
Did | your sister call you? 
What | did | you do last night? 
How | did | theaccident | happen? 
Where | did | your parents | go for their holiday? 
Short answers 
I/we/you/they | ,. I/we/you/they | ,., , 
Yes, | Meus did. No, | eyed didn't. 
© ‘Did you see Joe yesterday" ‘No, I didn’t.’ 
©) ‘Did it rain on Sunday” “Yes, it did.’ 
© ‘Did Helen come to the party" ‘No, she didn’t.’ 
© ‘Did your parents have a good holiday? ^ 'Yes, they did.’ 


worked/got/went etc. (past simple) ** Unit 11 


Exercises 


co Complete these sentences with the verb in the negative. 


1 | saw Barbara, but I ....didn't.see... Jane. 

ZO ey workedoniMonday, but they. RUE on Tuesday. 

3 We went to the post office, but we s to the bank. 

Es eladiampemibutishes...- crete come een any paper. 

pape ic! Frenely ac school DUT he... ete German. 
[22] Write questions with Did ... ? 


1 | watched TV last night. How about you? ..Did you watch TY. last; night... 
2 | enjoyed the party. How about you? 

3 |hada good holiday. How about you? 
* |finished work early. How about you? 
5 Islept well last night. How about you? 


[ 25] What did you do yesterday? Write positive or negative sentences. 

(wachTV) | | a Iwatched TV... or didn't watch TY... 

(get up before 7 o'clock) 1.. 

MEEUVCEEBUOWOD) —  — ktivuitasicanamamcarn a oem eae ee eR eet = A 
Se 2g) A aaiae e E re ee MR NN 
consu) oo n a a cd a 
ee lace m e M ar n o a AE A ae a III 


= QN U^ 4 UJ NJ = 


rite B's questions. Use: 


arrive cost go  gotobedlate happen  haveanicetime -stay win — 


A: We went to New York last month. : We came home by taxi. 
8: Where... IA you Stay... sss ? PURO WORN NNI en Aalaa 
A: With some friends. : Ten pounds. 

2 A: | was late for the meeting. : I'm tired this morning. 
i) WARE LECT ee A E ? QN... MM OR ce ecciesie AE 
A: Half past nine. : No, but I didn’t sleep very well. 

3 ^ | played tennis this afternoon. : We went to the beach yesterday. 
IU esee ETERNI TO "pa cen re Et IM 


: No, | lost. 


: The window is broken. 
SM SC Aen acm camion onere c AI 
: I dont know. 


: | had a nice holiday. 
(Goro ra Where cte ? 
: To the mountains. 


> >| 


iVe went to the cinema, but the film wasn't very good. We... dene URN ines it. (enjoy) 
2 Tom... .some new clothes yesterday — two shirts, a jacket and a pullover. (buy) 
EE ooo yesterday" ‘No, it was a nice day’ (rain) 
ZB We were tired, SO we p long at the party. (stay) 
5$ It was very warm in the room, so 1... a window. (open) 
6 "Did you phone Chris this morning" ‘No, 1... time’ (have) 
NN AMG this Morning. HOW that?" (do) 
Why weren't you at the meeting yesterday? ‘i about it’ (know) 
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he started 
swimming 


he was swimming. 


was/were + -ing is the past continuous: 


positive 


doing 
watching 
playing 
swimming 
living 


negative 
| 


he 
she 


we 
you 
they 


were singing 


was not 
(wasn't) 


were not 
(weren't) 


E 


doing 
watching 
playing 
swimming 
living 


etc. 


It is 6 oclock now. 


Paul is at home. 


He is watching TV. 


At 4 oclock he wasn't at home. 
He was at the sports club. 


He was swimming in the pool. 
He wasn't watching TV. 


ML ARN 
| 


he finished 
swimming 


question 


doing? 
watching? 
playing? 
swimming? 
living? 


‘| don't know. | wasn't listening’ 


What were you doing at 11.30 yesterday? Were you working? 
‘What did he say? 
It was raining, so we didn’t go out. 
In 2009 we were living in Canada. 

Today she's wearing a skirt, but yesterday she was wearing trousers. 
| woke up early yesterday. It was a beautiful morning. The sun was shining and the birds 


Spelling (live —> living / run — running / lie — lying etc.) — Appendix 5 


am/is/are + -ing (present) > was/were + -ing (past): 


present 


lm working (now). 
It isn't raining (now). 


(2 What are you doing (now)? 


was/were ** Unit 10 


—— 


past 


C) | was working at 10.30 last night. 
C) It wasn't raining when we went out. 
C) What were you doing at 3 oclock? 


| was doing and I did (past continuous and simple) ** Unit 14 


Exercises 


Look at the pictures. Where were these people at 3 o'clock yesterday afternoon? And what were 
they doing? Write two sentences for each picture. 


RACHEL JACK KATE TOM TRACEY MR AND MRS HALL 


at home at the cinema in his car at the station in the park 
watch TV watch a film drive wait for a train walk 


1 Kachel was at home. She was watching TV. .................... 


8.30 — 9.00 1 
2 


7 = 205 | Zn 


A 


1015-1145 | 1200-1245 - 


(you/live) ...Yhere were you ing... In London. 

WOSE NONE esce eS | was asleep. 

(it rao ce. ..... When you got up? No, it was sunny. 
(SHE etum... aerem ouem ni Ay ros cet oed so fast? Because she was late. | 
NOT wear) Mem ae ae a suit yesterday? No, a T-shirt and jeans. } 


co Look at the picture. You saw Joe in the street yesterday afternoon. What was he doing? Write 
positive or negative sentences. 


wear / a jacket) ... CIE. waen t, Wearing a Jacket... 
CANNY HABA) ees 
go / to the dentist) 
(eat / an ice cream) 
(cany. Tate 0 TTL 
Cio! icit mc ES eos 
weai Kalis Lee ee TENE NS 
niderfelbisvclc)eee m ecc o ot 


O 4 OU x 00 NO — 
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Jack was reading His phone rang. He stopped reading. He answered his 
a book. phone. 


What happened? His phone rang. (past simple) 
What was Jack doing when his phone rang? 


He was reading a book. | (past continuous) 


What did he do when his phone rang? —À 
He stopped reading and answered his phone. pde 
Jack began reading before his phone rang. 
So when his phone rang, he was reading, 
he started his phone he stopped he answered 
reading rang reading his phone 
L 


 - -— 


he was reading | 


vast simple ast continuous 
L p p 


A: What did you do yesterday morning? A: What were you doing at 10.30? 
8: We played tennis. (from 10 to 11.30) B: We were playing tennis. 
start finish start 
10 oclock 11.30 10 oclock 
——— m— o 
Ea s 
we played we were playing 
complete action unfinished action 
Jack read a book yesterday. (= from Jack was reading a book when his 
beginning to end) phone rang. 
Did you watch the game on TV last Were you watching TV when | phoned 
night? you? 
It didn't rain while we were on holiday. It wasn't raining when | got up. 


| started work at 9 oclock and finished at 4.30. At 2.30 | was working. 

It was raining when we went out. (= it started raining before we went out) 
| saw Lucy and Steve this morning. They were waiting at the bus stop. 

Kelly fell asleep while she was reading. 


38 I did (past simple) => Units 11-12 I was doing (past continuous) => Unit 13 while => Unit 105 


Exercises 


[141] Look at the iiic Put the verbs in the correct form, past continuous or past simple. 


| | Lucy proke.. (break) her arm last week. 
| B. n Ss (happen) when 

she .... mnm. SE ess Insy 
room. Enc UE. NOUS s. (fall) 
off the ladder. 

2 The train ee ce e me (arrive) 
at the station and ponis I MII M 
(get) off. Two friends of hers, Jon and Rachel, 
Wein M ILL S (wait) to 
meet her. 

3 l l'm going to Besterolayisude eee 


the station. | along the road when she .. 
J James. He ss 
to the station to ae a train and he 
Nubes e IRL oe S _. (carry) a bag. 
Mime — . A ——A (stop) to 
talk for a few minutes. 


[ 142 | Put the verb into the past continuous or past simple. 
1 A: What was the weather like when you ...30t.... (get) up this morning? 


: Was Jane busy when you went to see her? 

PANIES, SUS eer te s om Sblely)- 

"Es „~ (Paul/call) you this morning? 

Yes, he s. m eomm (call) while l.c (have) breakfast. 


Ww 
> RP>Rr Pd e 


4 A: Was Tracey at work today? 
UNKOXSI TONS. RR S Rs dup: to work. She was ill. 
S. y ROW ASE aa paces s (you/drive) when the police 
"oni yeu 
B: Imm not sure, "Ute — OORT, ROR .. (not/drive) very fast. 
CRAS Ee team | Ve the football match yesterday? 
B: The Temm was very V so we. dins ccce ite 
ESAME VER IL o M ODE the window? 
DANCER rmm m (olay) traxetuoelll, [1st (kick) the ball and 
[ir ~ (hit) the window. 
BIA e. tert nes „~ (you/see) Jessica last night? 
BOYS shen ec n—"""""wesagfasvenvimieclaeke 
OA Wan en (vou/do)iat Zo slot OT e? 
B: | was asleep. 
10 AE M—--—:- acte 
BOW eco a (YOU gee) Into yourroem? 
ee Climb iminolehrawindaw: 
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[ve cleaned my shoes. ) 


"1" 


He is cleaning his shoes. He has cleaned his shoes. 
(= his shoes are clean now) 


| 


They are at home. They are going out. They have gone out. 
(= they are not at home now) 


has cleaned / have gone etc. is the present perfect (have + past participle): 


L | cleaned | | cleaned? | 
we | have('ve) | finished | | have | we | finished? | ; regular verbs 
you | have not (haven't) | started | you | started? 
| they |. |lost they | lost? | 
he | ; done | he | done? | irregular 
ane € - been | has | she | been? || verbs 
as not (hasn’t) | gone | | - gone? | 


17. | 
past participle 
Regular verbs The past participle is -ed (the same as the past simple): 
clean —havecleaned finish — we have finished start — she has started 


Irregular verbs The past participle is not -ed. 
Sometimes the past simple and past participle are che same: 


buy >| bought / | have bought have — he had / he has had 
Sometimes the past simple and past participle are different: 


break — I broke / | have broken see — you saw / you have seen 
fall — it fell / it has fallen go they went / they have gone 


We use the present perfect for an action in the past with a result now: 
QO I’ve lost my passport. (=| cant find my passport now) 
Q ‘Where's Rebecca?  'She's gone to bed’ (= she is in bed now) 
() We've bought a new car. (= we have a new car now) 
Q It's Rachel's birthday tomorrow and | haven't bought her a present. (= 1 don't have a present 
for her now) 
) ‘Bob is away on holiday’ ‘Oh, where has he gone? (= where is he now?) 
© Canltake this newspaper? Have you finished with i? (= do you need it now?) 


present perfect *» Units 16-19 present perfect and past simple ** Unit 20 


40 irregular verbs ** Unit 24, Appendix 2-3 


Exercises 


Co Look at the pictures. What has happened? Choose from the box. 


go to bed -clean-hisshees- stop raining 
close the door fall down have a shower — 
before now 


He has cleaned his shoes. 


T eom. 
thon eR i oou M MM MMC EE scs 
licec ie remo cr te mee 
“TIVE: Mem T cnc cox mm ol m M | 
(15.2 ] Complete the sentences with a verb from the box. 
break buy decide finish forget go go N 
invite ese see not/see take tell — not/tell . 
1 I... velost... my keys. | don't know where they are. 
Palomar snae e. MEM NM some new shoes. Do you want to see them? 
3 "Whereis Helen? ‘She's mot here. She... out! 
4 Imoeking Tor Paula. cance Sp amie R her? 
5 Look! Somebody that window. 
6 ‘Does Lisa know that you're going away? Yes, |. her: 
Zl Ganie minal mny nele Somebody... it. 
Be Waie aie ni glasses! "dont knew: 1s oS them: 
9 I'm looking for Sarah. Where ss Siga te mec mes ? 
10 I know that woman, but |... (coe .. her name. 
1 Sue iis NAMING e percy Tice ns. SINS cea ee tt a lot of people. 
12 What are you going to do? ssl Vor — ? 


13 A: Does Ben know about the meeting tomorrow? 
Be laeni NVI SOMIT m: 
iA? [ccc s ca with this magazine. Do you want it? 
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, j I’ve just ... 


B | I’ve already ... 


just = a short time ago 
A: Are Laura and Paul here? 
8: Yes, they've just arrived. 


> 


: Are you hungry? 
No, I’ve just had dinner. 


e 


A: ls Tom here? 
B: No, I'm afraid he's just gone. 
(= he has just gone) 


Yes, | know. We've 


already = before you expected / before | expected 
already met. 


A: What time are Laura and Paul coming? 
8: They've already arrived. 
(2 before you expected) 


It's only 9 o'clock and Anna has already 
gone to bed. (= before | expected) 


A: Jon, this is Emma. 
B: Yes, | know. We've already met. 


C j I haven't ... yet / Have you ... yet? 
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yet - until now 
We use yet in negative sentences and questions. Yet is usually at the end. 


yet in negative sentences (I haven't ... yet) 
A: Are Laura and Paul here? 
B: No, they haven't arrived yet. 
(but B expects Laura and Paul to arrive soon) 


A: Does James know that you're going away? 
8: No, I haven't told him yet. 
(but B is going to tell him soon) 


The film hasn't started yet. 
Silvia has bought a new dress, but she hasn't worn it yet. 


Oh, it's nice. Have 
you worn it; yet? 
yet in questions (Have you ... yet?) 


^: Have Laura and Paul arrived yet? nm 
8: No, not yet. We're still waiting for them. p) N 

^: Has Nicola started her new job yet? 
8: No, she starts next week. ie. 


: This is my new dress. 
& Oh, it’s nice. Have you worn it yet? | 
d A AP 


> 


present perfect =* Units 15, 17-20 word order Unit 94 still, yet and already => Unit 95 


Exercises 


This is our 
new car. 


[1611] Write a sentence with just for each picture. 


What time is Paul arriving? 
Do your friends want to see the film? 
Dont forget to phone Tom. 
When is Mark going away? | 
Do you want to read the newspaper? 
When does Sarah start her new job? J 


Qv un 4 UJ NO) — 


Write a sentence with just (They've just ... / She's just ... etc.) or a negative sentence with yet 
(They haven't ... yet / She hasn't ... yet etc.). 


a few minutes now (2) afew minutes now 
ago ^ ago 
EZ. "-- mo. 4 i 
p/m 
"Re Mae 
(she / go / out) (the bus / go) 
whe hasnt gone out. yet........ Mie bus «ato pm 
(4) a few minutes now (5) afew minutes 
ago ago 
Tic PRESENT WEE f. Ji 
IS FOR ME ^. - 


| the J open / ít) / open / it) 


[ 16.4 ] Write questions with yet. 


1 Your friend has a new job. Perhaps she has started it. You ask her: 
„Have you started your new Job yet? oo. 


2 Your friend has some new neighbours. Perhaps he has met st them, you aa tes 
" Mc n 
3 Your friend has to pay her deeri pill Raa ds has patel it. Nei ze [ie 


4 Tom was trying to sell his car. Perhaps he has sold it. You ask a friend about Tom: 
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Have you ever ... ? (present perfect 3) 


Have you been 
to Rome? 


Yes, | have. 
Many times. 


Have you ever 
been to Japan? 


No, I’ve never 
been to Japan. 


We use the present perfect (have been / have had / have played etc.) when we talk about a time from 
the past until now — for example, a persons life: 


Have you ever been to Japan? 


time from the past until now 


past now 


C) ‘Have you been to France?” ‘No, | haven't: 

C) I’ve been to Canada, but | haven't been to the United States. 

() Maryisan interesting person. She has had many different jobs and has lived in many places. 
C) I’ve seen that woman before, but | cant remember where. 

O How many times has Brazil won the World Cup? 

C) ‘Have you read this book? ‘Yes, I’ve read it twice’ (twice = two times) 


present perfect + ever (in questions) and never: 


C) ‘Has Ann ever been to Australia" “Yes, once’ (once = one time) 
O ‘Have you ever played golf?” “Yes, | play a lot’ 

C) My sister has never travelled by plane. 

C) l've never ridden a horse. 

© ‘Whois that man? ‘| don’t know. I’ve never seen him before: 


gone and been 


two weeks later 
| | Hello, Ben. ) E 
i 


Hi. I’ve been 
on holiday. l've 
been to Spain. 


He's on holiday. 
He's gone to Spain. 


BEN 


Ben has gone to Spain. Ben has been to Spain. 
(= he is in Spain now) (= he went to Spain, but now he is back) 
Compare: 


C) Ican't find Susan. Where has she gone? (= where is she now?) 
O Oh, hello Susan! | was looking for you. Where have you been? 


present perfect => Units 15-16, 18 present perfect and past simple => Unit 20 


Exercises 


[17:1] You are asking Helen questions beginning Have you ever ... ? Write the questions. 


Helen 


1 (be / London?) No, never. 

2 (play / golf?) Yes, many times. 
3 (be / Australia?) Yes, once. 

4 (lose / your passport?) No, never. | 
5 (fly/ in a helicopter?) Yes, a few times. 
6 (win / a race?) No, never. 

7 (be/ New York?) Yes, twice. 

8 (drive / a bus?) No, never. 

9 (break / your leg?) Yes, once. 


[172 ] rite sentences about Helen. (Look at her answers in Exercise 17.1.) 
(be / New York) 
(be / Australia) 

(WPI ORT AC) o. cn UN 0s MM aHCL edes Rao be Me. c NM 
(OZ imahelicopteni ewe... een crnane NES oon o LANE 


W 
4 
2 
3 
4 


Now write about yourself. How often have you done these things? 


5b ey als [evanuerunt E ll tected dA MÀ A 
E Ey Atenmis) MT m "c "UM. oos 
M NVCMEMON e o MES MEM. c c 
3 (beraten Wand Rss no]... ee, 0s. eeepc T E 


(17.3 ] Mary is 65 years old. She has had an interesting life. What has she done? 


-have be . allover the world a lot of interesting things 
|. do write -many-differentjebs- — alot of interesting people 
. travel meet ten books married three times 


Mary 


[17.4 | Write gone or been. 


Ben is on holiday at the moment. He’.....gONe..... to Spain. 
AVE VOUCVEN cotra to Mexico? ‘No, never: 


Helen was here earlier, but | think she's... now. 
"Where's Jessica? — 'She's not in the office. | think she’s ssl home: 
Hello, Sue. | was looking for you. Where have you „i ? 


CONDON A U N =| 
20 
[4] 
[od 
oO 
Q 
fo 
w 
or 
< 
(D 
i74] 
"e 
o 
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a 
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How long have you 


Ree been in Ireland? 
Helen is on holiday in Ireland. 


She is there now. 


She arrived in Ireland on Monday. 
Today is Thursday. 


How long has she been in Ireland? 


since Monday. 


She has been in Ireland for three days. 


Compare is and has been: 


She isin Ireland ^ is = present 


now. 
een in Ireland since has been = present perfect 
for three di 
Monday now 
Thursday 
Compare: 
present simple present perfect simple (have been / have lived / have known erc.) 


Dan and Kate are married. They have been married for five years. 
(not They are married for five years.) 


Are you married? How long have you been married? 
(not How long are you married?) 
Do you know Lisa? How long have you known her? 
(not How long do you know her?) i 
| know Lisa. l've known her for a long time. i 
(not | know her for ...) 
Vicky lives in London. How long has she lived in London? i 
She has lived there all her life. | 
| have a car. How long have you had your car? 


l've had it since April. 


present continuous present perfect continuous (have been + -ing) 


l'm learning German. How long have you been learning German? | 
(not How long are you learning German?) 
l've been learning German for two years. 


David is watching TV. How long has he been watching TV? | 
He's been (= He has been) watching TV since 5 o'clock. | 
It's raining. It’s been (= It has been) raining all day. i 


for and since => Units 19, 104 


Exercises 


C Complete these sentences. 


1 Helen is in Ireland. She has been... in Ireland since Monday. 

2 I know Lisa. |... have known... her for a long time. 

3 Sarah and Andy are married. They sss married since 2005. 
4 Bemis tll, He. Hl for the last few days. 

5 We live in Scott Road. We... there for a long time. 

6 

7 

8 


Catherine works in a bank. She... sss chere for five years. 
Alan has a headache. He sss... a headache since he got up this morning. 
lfmlleanmimgsEmellsmlee e Engl XO: 


[182 ] Make questions with How long ... ? 


...Howlena has she been on holday s? 


Helen is on holiday. 
Steve and Nadia are in Brazil. 
| know Amy. | 


PIOWIORB S mE m T 4 E. EE 
FHoWIong - — —— | 
Emily is learning Italian. | 
My brother lives in Canada. | 
I'm a teacher. | 
It is raining. } 


- Ou. 4 wn = 


[183 ] Look at the pictures and complete the sentences with: 


for ten minutes all day all her life | 


Ferter yers- since he was20 since Sunday 


We're 
married. 


1 They. have been married for ten years... E ee E OOE SA 
PISNE. ren estat A AO nr Ae tu Re IO 

3 They 

GMC SUE Dtm UHR UM I cocci o caufa ACE c. ERN s 
EI eterne tt beUi... Jah cris cl llt o Meo AR ED. un 
leis S cereos dii obtient coo e. ceo oe co T CR 


[ 15.4 | Which is right? 

Mark -Hyes- / has lived in Canada since April. (has lived is right) 

Jane and | are friends. | know / I've known her very well. 

Jane and l are friends. | know / l've known her for a long time. 

A: Sorry l'm late. How long are you waiting/ have you been waiting? 

B: Not long. Only five minutes. 

Luke works / has worked in a hotel now. He likes his job a lot. 

Ruth is reading a newspaper. She is reading / She has been reading it for two hours. 
‘How long do you live / have you lived in this house? ‘About ten years. 

‘Is that a new coat?’ ‘No, | have / I've had this coat for a long time: 

Tom is / has been in Spain at the moment. He is / He has been there for the last three days. 


A US NJ = 


Oo ON AN 
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for since ago 


for and since 


We use for and since to say how long: 


Helen is in Ireland. She has been there for Hire days. 
since Monday. 
We use for + a period of time We use since + the start of the period 
(three days / two years etc.): (Monday / 9 o'clock etc.): 
start of the 


4 — for three days e" 


past now 
since 
three days ten minutes Monday | Wednesday 
an hour two hours 9ocock 12,30 
a week four weeks 24 July Christmas 
a month six months January | was ten years old 
five years a long time 1985 we arrived 
C) Richard has been in Canada for six C) Richard has been in Canada since 
months. (not since six months) January. (= from January to now) 


We've been waiting for two hours. 
(not since two hours) 


© I've lived in London for a longtime. | © lvelived in London since I was ten 
years old. 


() We've been waiting since 9 o'clock. 
(= from 9 o'clock to now) 


ago 


ago - before now: 
( Susan started her new job three weeks ago. (= three weeks before now) 
(C) ‘When did Tom go out?” ‘Ten minutes ago. (= ten minutes before now) 
O Ihad dinner an hour ago. 
C) Life was very different a hundred years ago. 

We use ago with the past (started/did/had/was etc.). 


Compare ago and for: 
C) When did Helen arrive in Ireland? 
She arrived in Ireland three days ago. 


C) How long has she been in Ireland? 
She has been in Ireland for three days. 


present perfect + for/since => Unit 18 — from/until/since/for => Unit 104 for and during => Unit 105 


Exercises 


[19.1] Write for or since. 


Helen has been in Ireland Singe... Monday. 

Helen has been in Ireland .... for... three days. 

My aunt has lived in Australia... 15 years. 

Tina is in her office. She has been there in: 7 oclock. 

India has been an independent country oon... 1947. 

The bus is late. We've been waiting in 20 minutes. 

Nobody lives in those houses. They have been empty .......... many years. 

Michael has been ill ........................ a long time. He has been in hospital ................ October. 


oo N Ov UM KRWN 


[192 | Answer these questions. Use ago. 
1 When was your last mea? —— ^ Nee Cec: (i enables. um 
2 MülenwesichelasbtimEVoUWEIIE ^ iue EN EE s 
3 Meme oua gotOWNECHENTES. T a a dT 
4 WNhenwas thelasutime youwereiniaical NN T S 
S Wnemwasthedtassiimevouwentomholiday? us c e EEEE EEEE 


c Complete the sentences. Use for or ago with these words. 


1 Helen arrived in Ireland (three days) 
2 Helen has been in Ireland... POR three days... (three days) 
3 Lynn and Mark have been married ............. s eterne NNI (20 years) 

g dba ed AAT BO E IA Cle ree ones tms crm gn Peerless (20 years) 

S ASTYEARDIOClle comer meses occ OMNE ete LT eS dll cod eani (an hour) 
SMe Megan ec cs) (0: Nm ee ee o (a few days) 
7 Silvia has been learning English... M— rl (six months) 
Das cU EORR NES TD TR TS ? (along time) 


co Complete the sentences with for or since. 
1 (Helen is in Ireland — she arrived there three days ago) 


2 (Jack is here — he arrived on Tuesday) 

laa. ctum co E V C UMS. cm A a? Nep dc cr M 
3 (It's raining — it started an hour ago) 

[user Mme mM MEI. noms mec  c— n ———e— nl NR 
4 (I know Sue - I first met her in 2008) 


un 


(Claire and Matt are married — they got married six months ago) 

Glaiteru el MAE NAVE: tec cu oo ee Uc TT TORRE 
6 (Laura is studying medicine at university — she started three years ago) 

IET Ta Rated m NEL Le c coce nu Um o—— c 0 m 
(David plays the piano — he started when he was seven years old) 

DAWA Ue St e e SUR RU ET UT T QOL EL ee ee E E 


M 


(19.5 ] Write sentences about yourself. Begin your sentences with: 


l'velived... lvebeen.. I’ve been learning...  lveknown..  l'vehad.. 
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| have done (present perfect) and I did (past) 


With a finished time (yesterday / last week etc.), we use the past (arrived/saw/was etc.): | 


past + finished time | 


] 
| yesterday. | 
| last week yesterday 
i | 
We arrived at30Cclock — | tees i lastweek — 
i six months ago 
in 2002. 
finished time 


six months ago. 


past now 


Do not use the present perfect (have arrived / have done / have been etc.) with a finished time: 
© | saw Paula yesterday. 

(not | have seen) 

() Where were you on Sunday afternoon? 

(not Where have you been) 

() We didn't have a holiday last year. 

(not We haven't had) 

O ‘What did you do last night? ‘I stayed at home’ 

C) William Shakespeare lived from 1564 to 1616. He was a writer. He wrote many plays 
and poems. 


Use the past to ask When ... ? or What time ... ?: 
O When did you buy your computer? (not When have you bought) 
O What time did Andy go out? (not What time has Andy gone out) 


Compare: 
present perfect | past 
C) Ihave lost my key. C) llost my key last week. 


(=! can't find it now) 


C) Ben has gone home. O Ben went home ten minutes ago. 
(= he isn't here now) 


C) Have you seen Kate? C) Did you see Kate on Saturday? 
(2 where is she now?) 


E time until now E 


| 
past now past now 


C) Have you ever been to Spain? D Did you go to Spain last year? 
(2 in your life, until now) 

© My friend is a writer. He has written .) Shakespeare wrote many plays and 
many books. poems. 

© Sam hasn't phoned me yet. () Sam didn't phone me yesterday. 

C) We've lived in Singapore for six years. ©) We lived in Glasgow for six years, but 


(2 we live there now) now we live in Singapore. 


{ past simple => Units 11-12 present perfect => Units 15-18 } 


Exercises 


ED Complete the answers to the questions. 


Have you seen Kate? Yes, ..... Saw her five minutes ago. | 
Have you started your new job? Yes petas. ET 0 E n m last week. 
Have your friends arrived? | | Yes, they at 5 o'clock, 
Has Sarah gone away? WOS oce EE is on Friday. 

Have you worn T1 néwsmE I A a o o a annan aA E yesterday | 


un I UJ No 


(20.2 ] Are these sentences OK? Correct the verbs that are wrong. (The verbs are underlined.) 


1 I've lost my key. | can't find it. n 
Have you seen Kate yesterday? 

I've finished my work at 2 o'clock. 

l'm ready now. I've finished my work. 

What time have you finished your work? 
Sue isn’t here. She's gone out. 

Steve's grandmother has died two years ago. 
Where have you been last night? 


ON OQ Un HRW hJ 


(20.3 | Put the verb in the present perfect or past. 


1 My friend is a writer. He has written... (write) many books. 

2 We didnt have... (not/have) a holiday last year. 

n ———— (play) tennis yesterday afternoon. 

A NMAnecte (nin eres e eene. oe (you/go) to bed last night? 

"e c— .. (you ever meet) a famous person? 

Ge NE eal eDiets tees S (not/be) very good yesterday. 

7 actayatravelstell o MSc ee (visit) many countries. 

ul E T EAE (switch) off the light before going out this morning. 

9) Tre T NEw Vonk Mon, BUE larene e (live) in Mexico for many years. 

(9). Wiers Conech liker TE ir loxere vod? — "caet l'a. «I eese teen (not/be) there’ 


1 a: .... ave you ever been... (you/ever/be) to Florida? 
B: Yes, we... Went... (go) there on holiday two years ago. 
Iota ated A M (you/have) a good time? 
B: Yes, i£ eee sss (DE) great. 
DIEABVVITerG SPAN cer cc (you/see) him? 
ERAS RR (go) out a few minutes ago. 
A: And Rachel? 
Ep" ILeleyatte lnrexor memes ane ster) er 
3 Rose works in a ids Se ce TER (work) there for six months. 
Before that she... ess (De) a waitress in a restaurant. She 


EE me dh conr o cmd nicer) Tu [on E. or — 
(not/enjoy) it very much. 


4 A: Do you know Mark's sister? 


[eps | ots t (ae) Ie Bl? (TASS, UG he a 
(mevemspDeakMEON ee o LS een ote (you/ever/speak) to her? 
PRON Sell eee eer eee (meet) her at a party last week. She's very nice. 
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Unit 
21 


is done was done (passive 1) 


The office is cleaned every day. 


The office was cleaned yesterday. 


Compare active and passive: 


Somebody cleans the office every day. (active) 
The offic is cleaned every day. (passive) 
Somebody cleaned the office yesterday. (active) 
The office was cleaned yesterday. (passive) 
The passive is: 
past participle 


cleaned done 
invented built 
injured taken etc. 


present simple | am/is/are 


not * 
past simple | was/were (men 


The past participle of regular verbs is -ed (cleaned/damaged etc.). 
For a list of irregular past participles (done/built/taken etc.), see Appendix 2-3. 


Butter is made from milk. 

Oranges are imported into Britain. 
How often are these rooms cleaned? 
|l am never invited to parties. 


This house was built 100 years ago. 

These houses were built 100 years ago. 

When was the telephone invented? 

We weren't invited to the party last week. 

‘Was anybody injured in the accident? “Yes, two people were taken to hospital: 


eesoeea IORC 


was/were born 
C) | was born in Berlin in 1993. (not | am born) 
C) ‘Where were you born? ‘In Cairo: 


passive + by ... 
C) The telephone was invented by Alexander Bell in 1876. (= Alexander Bell invented it) 
© Iwas bitten by a dog a few days ago. 
C) Do you like these paintings? They were painted by a friend of mine. 


Exercises 


am Write sentences from these words. Some of the sentences are questions. 
Sentences 1—7 are present. 


1 (the office / clean / every day) 

2 (how often / these rooms / clean?) 

3 (glass / make / from sand) 

4 (the windows / clean / every two weeks) 
5 (this room / not / use / very much) 

6 (we /allow/ to park here?) 

7 (how / this word / pronounce?) 


Sentences 8-15 are past. 


8 (the office / clean / yesterday) 

9 (the house / paint / last month) 
10 (my phone / steal / a few days ago) 
11 (three people / injure / in the accident) 
12 (when / this bridge / build?) 
13 (I/ not / wake up / by the noise) eee sate eter rie 
4m WaMtheSelw i NG@OwS'/ Drea?) Nm c 
Tayo uinte, Coy OmSi pant yalaStAWCC |<) NETT SS 


au These sentences are not correct. Correct them. 
This house built 100 years ago. TAS HOUSE Was DUI M NNNM NN 


Football plays in most countries of the world. 

Why did the letter send to the wrong address? 

A film studio is a place where films make. 

Where are you born? 

How many languages are speaking in Switzerland? 
Somebody broke into our house, but nothing stolen. 
Wiienwasinmyentedthe bicycle c 


On DM HR WHY — 


SES Complete the sentences. Use the passive (present or past) of these verbs: 


-lean damage find give invite make make show steal -take 


1 The room....i.cleaned.... every day. 

2 Isaw an accident yesterday. Two people....were.taken.... to hospital. 

SPa e oc eem from wood. 

4 There was a fire at the hotel last week. Two of the rooms .siiini : 

5. “Wheredidyouget thispiebure? — t cMeaisun.ncerrmmemenmen on to me by a friend of mine: 

Gr Many Amencanmproeranimes t seen s eraeenaer ent eas on British TV. 

7 ‘Did James and Sue go to the wedding? ‘No. They „in , but they didn't go: 
S How olds iiis mimik bees mS in 1985. 

SRM VICaM e Uo mM last week, but the next day IE... by 


the police. 


2 Where were they born? 


1 (lan/Edinburgh) ^^. FANT WAS bom in Edlnbunah......... tc 
2W Sara aamchestesM Sala lt. uu T E e PUE 
Se (nempanemtswilrelanGl)!) lela e e LL 
4 (you / ???)) 

5 (your mother / ???) 
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| is/are being ... (present continuous passive) 


| 


Somebody is painting the door . (active) 
| 
ee alla 


The door is being painted. (passive) 


My car is at the garage. It is being repaired. (= somebody is repairing it) 

Some new houses are being built opposite the park. (= somebody is building them) 
Compare the present continuous and present simple: 

The office is being cleaned at the moment. (continuous) 

The office is cleaned every day. (simple) 


Football matches are often played at the weekend, but no matches are being played next 
weekend. 


For the present continuous and present simple, see Units 8 and 25. 


j has/have been ... (present perfect passive) 


before now 


Somebody has painted thedoor . (active) 


p 
j 


The door has been painted. (passive) 


| WET 
IPAINT 


My key has been stolen. (= somebody has stolen it) 

My keys have been stolen. (= somebody has stolen them) 

l'm not going to the party. | haven't been invited. (= nobody has invited me) 
Has this shirt been washed? (= has somebody washed it?) 


Compare the present perfect and past simple: 
The room isnt dirty any more. It has been cleaned. (present perfect) 
The room was cleaned yesterday. (past simple) 
| can't find my keys. | think they've been stolen. (present perfect) 
My keys were stolen last week. (past simple) 


For the present perfect and past simple, see Unit 20. 


54 is done / was done > Unit21 active and passive > Api 


Exercises 


Ex What's happening? 
pe i 


I 


Be MINER G ONCE ene 
4 The grass n marinate i AN 


Look at the pictures. What is happening or what has happened? Use the present continuous 
(is/are being ...) or the present perfect (has/have been ...). 


(the.office/ clean). x. Ie oueedp DIO C I r die S ER 
(sheishirs./'irom) .... neshiFte nave POTONE ee ehh mie E 
thewinadow i break Mewindow S T ee eee ee 
(theroOh Mebane maneo -———— e m ee UU R IEEE 
(desee aco r ck i T an hcl VV 
(the houses / knock / down) .. 

(isipeatree Sy LG SANG reor TUTTO UEM Ee rr a OE 
( 


GIN EV MINIT BOW /MCOPAGIO A TY) conc common ee boc M 


Oo NAVNA WNN 


[22.3 ] omplete the sentences. (Study Unit 21 before you do this exercise.) 


C 
1 Ican't use my office at the moment. It ...ie being painted... (paint). 

2 We didn't go to the party. We weren't invited... (not/invite). 

3 The washing machine was broken, but its OK now. It... (repair). 
4 

3 

6 

7 


The washing machine 
"ANactonlista aee STeNHMI EST OTT (make). 
Flow? collal aure diete MOUSSE WANE cocco rte an (they/build)? 
ete eee ULL oe LU n e (the photocopier / use) at the moment? 
B: No, you can go ahead and use it. 
I've never seen these flowers before. What ce (they/call)? 
Da aeu lesse. ee ees cid A enel (steal) at the beach yesterday. 
TO Wine levialee Tis Gloseal Ae UNS VIRG. Eee tme nena (damage) last week and 


co 
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be/have/do in present and past tenses 


be (= am/is/are/was/were) + -ing (cleaning/working etc.) 


— 


am/is/are + -ing 
(present continuous) 


— Units 3-4 and 25 


was/were + -ing 
(past continuous) 


— Unit 13 


Please be quiet. l'm working. 
It isn't raining at the moment. 
What are you doing this evening? 


| was working when she arrived. 


It wasn't raining, so we didn't need an umbrella. 


What were you doing at 3 oclock? 


be + past participle (cleaned/made/eaten etc.) 


am/is/are + past participle 
(passive present simple) 


— Unit 21 


was/were + past participle 
(passive past simple) 


— Unit 21 


eee T» 


I’m never invited to parties. 
Butter is made from milk. 
These offices aren't cleaned every day. 


The office was cleaned yesterday. 
These houses were built 100 years ago. 
How was the window broken? 

Where were you born? 


have/has + past participle (cleaned/lost/eaten/been etc.) 


have/has + past participle 
(present perfect) 


— Units 15-18 


O 
O 
O 
O 


l've cleaned my room. 

Tom has lost his passport. 

Kate hasn't been to Canada. 
Where have Paul and Emma gone? 


do/does/did + infinitive (clean/like/eat/go etc.) 


do/does + infinitive 
(present simple negative 
and questions) 


—> Units 6-7 


did + infinitive 
(past simple negative and 
questions) 


—> Unit 12 


Sees 


eee 


| like coffee, but | don't like tea. 

Chris doesn’t go out very often. 
What do you usually do at weekends? 
Does Sam live alone? 


| didn’t watch TV yesterday. 
It didn't rain last week. 
What time did Paul and Emma go out? 


irregular verbs => Unit 24, Appendix 2-3 


Exercises 


€»: Write is/are or do/does. 


ims Do... you work in the evenings? 6 une. the sun shining? 
; Where ....ar€.... they going? 7! WIRE UIME o the shops close? 
BEN you looking at me? sm Maria working today? 
A -— À Ben live near you? o WARTE ese this word mean? 
ORUM you like cooking? OD eem you feeling all right? 


[23:2 ] Write am not/isn't/aren't or don't/doesn't. All these sentences are negative. 


1 Tom...doesn't..... work at weekends. 

2. [fmm E ed want to go out this evening. 

Elmer going out this evening. 

NONU ecce ek working this week. He's on holiday. 

5 My parents are usually at home. They sss go out very often. 

6 Nicola has travelled a lot, but she... speak any foreign languages. 

7 Xouiantunmroftiitaettelevisione lee watching it. 

8 Lisa has invited us to her party next week, but we... sss going 
(23.3 ] Write was/were/did/have/has. 

1 Where ....Wer£.... your shoes made? s: WAnIEIE (BRI sco she go? 

DEED you go out last night? TM WIRE cett these houses built? 

2. WEE e e you doing at 10.30? B up entm Steve arrived yet? 

Ge Wiliere a your mother born? DNE ee e you go home early? 

B. a a LAUTASOMe enna? 10 How long .................. they been married? 
[23.4] Write is/are/was/were/have/has. 

1 Joe ...hás... lost his passport. 

2. Minis IVC [Sese built ten years ago. 

Dh aa you finished your work yet? 

4 This town is always clean. The streets u cleaned every day. 

S Wheres you born? 

a at just made some coffee. Would you like some? 

7 Glass ............. made from sand. 

8 This is a very old photograph. It... .taken a long time ago. 

9) Devia] os siss bought a new car. 


[25.5 | Complete the sentences. Choose from the box and put the verb into the correct form. 


damage rain. enjoy -ge pronounce eat 


listen use open go understand 
1 I'm going to take an umbrella with me. It’s raining... 
2 Why are you so tired? Did you ....20.... to bed late last pie 
Sm Winer aie Me Ceco ctes EE VOU a 25a anne them all? 
4 How is your new job? Are you wu... it? 
5 Mycarwasibadiy meena ss eames in the accident, but | was OK. 
6 Kate has got a car, but she doesn't... It very often. 
iasota menena cete away for a few days. 
EX IIKGTIS tee terre te eer dts the problem. Can you explain it again? 
) erre E iim Is MOOI, AE eee .to music. 
10 I dont know how to say this word. How is iE... ? 
11 How do you sss. this window? Can you show me? 
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Regular and irregular verbs 


Regular verbs 


The past simple and past participle of regular verbs is -ed: 
clean — cleaned live — lived paint — painted study — studied 


Past simple (— Unit 11) 
| | cleaned my room yesterday. 
| Chris studied engineering at university. 


Past participle 
have/has + past participle (present perfect > Units 15-18): 
C) [have cleaned my room. 
©) Tina has lived in London for ten years. 


be (is/are/were/has been etc.) + past participle (passive — Units 21-22): 
C) These rooms are cleaned every day. 
O My car has been repaired. 


Irregular verbs 
The past simple and past participle of irregular verbs do not end in -ed: 


make break cut 


made broke cut 
made broken cut 


past simple 
past participle 


Sometimes the past simple and past participle are the same. For example: 


make find buy cut 
past simple 


past beat made found bought cut 


C) Imadea cake yesterday. (past simple) 
O Ihave made some coffee. (past participle — present perfect) 
© Butter is made from milk. (past participle — passive present) 


Sometimes the past simple and past participle are different. For example: 


break know begin go 


past simple | broke knew began went 
past participle | broken known begun gone 


O Somebody broke this window last night. (past simple) 
©) Somebody has broken this window. (past participle — present perfect) 
O This window was broken last night. (past participle — passive past) 


irregular verbs * Appendix 2-3 spelling (regular verbs) =* Appendix 5 


Exercises 


Write the past simple / past participle of these verbs. (The past simple and past participle are che 
same for all the verbs in this exercise.) 


Menta omade soe Sion — — 11 hear DOE. 

2 cut as CU ee ee gNbuy RRS... Meee eee TO mE ue ee 

SNO e e BESIE Oe E ETE jBxcelcnp M cour en 

MI M —— O*[eave m ET... MM 14 watch onc n 

5 pay — CC? dhaspenge XS ESENE NN E. T 
[242 ] Write the past simple and past participle of these verbs. 

I brek OKO Y. sc POKER S D: Gol. xcci e eee... eee 

"poc — A e 9 know 

3 eat 10 take 

4 drink 11 go 

5 drive l2 avis mme mc ee. 

Spe dette. (dS BTE RES 

7 write ii. [oye a TOU Lom 


ut the verb in the right form. 


P 

1 I... waehed.... my hands because they were dirty. (wash) 
2 Somebody has.....2roken..... chis window. (break) 

3 Ifeel good. 1... very well last night. (sleep) 
4 We... a really good film yesterday. (see) 
5 
6 
7 
8 


[c a lot while we were on holiday. (rain) 
IW ao r myibag. haveyouk eme a it? (lose / see) 
Rosa's bicycle was .. last week. (steal) 
liess RS to bed early because was tired. (go) 
©) TREE WOW ccs RR TENE your work yet? (finish) 
TO” ne dione Cane WAS csset about 20 years ago. (build) 
W Ana e RR. to drive when she was 18. (learn) 
IE Ke CVC nc tS a horse. (ride) 
13 Jessica is a good friend of mine. I'VE inis .her for along time. (know) 
14 Yesterday I... Nes and eae my leg. (fall / hurt) 
15. MAV OUI eae aera: cow In the London Marathon last year. Have you ever sss 


ina marathon? (run / run) 


(24.4 ] Complete these sentences. Choose from the box and put the verb into the correct form. 


cost drive fly -make- meet sell 
speak swim tell think wakeup win 


1 Ihave ... made... some coffee. Would you like some? 
2 [HEB OL ee . John about your new job? 
3 We played basketball on Sunday. We didn’t play very well, but we the game. 
4 | know Gary, but l've never sss his wife. 
5 We WANE essences by loud music in che middle of the night. 
6 Stephanie jumped into the river and ..........ss to the other side. 
7 ‘Did you like the flm? "Yes, 1... 
8 Many different languages are ...................... in the Philippines. 
$ (Quir MONEY sce le ce a lot of money because we stayed in an expensive hotel. 
WG [ee VOU ERBIT scri oen a very fast car? 
11 All the tickets for the concert were nr very quickly. 
(oed irc coe m in through the open window while we were having our dinner. 
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l'm playing tennis tomorrow. 


They are playing tennis (now). He is playing tennis tomorrow. 


We use am/is/are + -ing (present continuous) for something happening now: 
"Where are Tina and Helen? — "They're playing tennis in the park’ 
Please be quiet. I’m working. 


We also use am/is/are + -ing for the future (tomorrow / next week etc.): 
Andrew is playing tennis comorrow. 
lm not working next week. 


| am doing something tomorrow = | have arranged to do it, | have a plan to do it: 


Sophie is going to the dentist on Friday. 

(2 she has an appointment with the dentist) 
We're having a party next weekend. 

Are you meeting your friends tonight? 

What are you doing tomorrow evening? 

I’m not going out tonight. l'm staying at home. 


I'm going toa 
concert tomorrow. 


| You can also say ‘I’m going to do something’ (— Unit 26). 


| 


We use the present continuous (I'm staying / are you coming etc.) to say what somebody has arranged 
to do: 

I’m staying at home this evening. (not | stay) 

Are you going out tonight? (not Do you go) 

Lisa isn’t coming to the party next week. (not Lisa doesn’t come) 


But we use the present simple (start, arrives etc.) for timetables, programmes, trains, buses etc. : 
The train arrives at 7.30. 
What time does the film finish? 


Compare: 


present continuous (usually for people) present simple (for timetables, programmes etc.) 


l'm going to a concert tomorrow. The concert starts at 7.30. 
What time are you leaving? O What time does your train leave? 


Exercises 


[25.1] Look at the pictures. What are these people doing next Friday? 


KAREN SUE AND TOM 


2 Richard.. , 
3! dace. ER ss RE RS RT LR DE. x 


1 (you / go / out / tonight?) | . .. Are YOU GOING out tonight? oaa sss 
ACO UE ota eo RR e. 
Sealine ye UU ME rt ORON ONUS E DNUS. NR. ag neem 
d iTatEeNAVSUNSDCSEGOIG uM M Lc ee 
SN eben dia go only) - xerit i le kana 


co Write sentences about yourself. What are you doing in the next few days? 


1 ‘..Are yeu going... (you/go) out tonight?’ ‘No, I’m too tired’ 
2 ..Were going... (we/go) to a concert tonight... |t starte... (it/start) at 7.30. 
8) {DIO WOU Dao leet SEE ARE cssc onem (she/get) married next month! 
dE ASSMAN ADOC MCS tere. eo T TR (go) on holiday next week. 
EE OUD MACS TICS, USC m a (they/go)? 
5 Silvia is doing an English course at the moment. e Cole T 
(finish) on Friday. 
6 There’ a party tomorrow night, but „i (I/not/go). 
pem (I/go) out with some friends tonight. Why dont you come 
[0 e T calc es (we/meet) at the Royal Hotel at 8 o'clock. 
& A HOW tette E ar (you/get) home after the party tomorrow? By taxi? 
z No reameolvdb usw ellastdb lis. (leave) at midnight. 
ONU SN TERR. eu (you/come) with us to the cinema tonight? 
B: Yes, what time . (the film / begin)? 
TONES Va RR eedem (you/do) tomorrow afternoon? 
Boat AOE E A (I/work). 
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| I’m going to do something 


I'm going to watch TV this evening 


morning this evening 


She is going to watch TV this evening. 


We use am/is/are going to ... for the future: 


|| am dor 
he/she/it | is (not) going to | drink... 
we/you/they | are watch ... 
am | BUY can d 
is he/she/it going to | eat ... ? 
are we/you/they wear... ? 


: j I am going to do something = | have decided to do it, my intention is to do it: 


| decided to do it —— — — —» l'm going to do it 


I 
past now future 


l'm going to buy some books tomorrow. 

Sarah is going to sell her car. 

I’m not going to have breakfast this morning. I'm not hungry. 
What are you going to wear to the wedding next week? 
"Your hands are dirty: ‘Yes, | know. l'm going to wash them: 
Are you going to invite Mark to your party? 


We also use the present continuous (I am doing) for the future, usually for arrangements (— Unit 25): 
| am playing tennis with Julia tomorrow. 


| Something is going to happen 


Something is going to happen = we can see now 
that it is sure to happen: 


Look at the sky! It's going to rain. 
(black clouds now —» rain) 


Oh dear! It's 9 oclock and I'm not ready. 
l'm going to be late. 
(9 o'clock now and not ready — late) 


62 present for the future = Unit : 


Exercises 


[ 261] What are these people saying? 


[262 ] Complete the sentences. Use going to + these verbs: 


do eat give  liedown stay walk -wash watch -wear 


1 My hands are dirty. m. going to wash... them. 

2 What to the party tonight? 

Btesramiserlavald oni want toitaketnewust ik a T cee 

4 Steve is going to London next week. He... s with some friends. 

Sy nin) E C REV ael ce e this sandwich. 

6 It's Sarah's birthday next week. We... D densus D ds her a present. 

7 Sue says she's feeling very tired. She nss for an hour. 

8 Your favourite programme is on TV tonight. posu E it? 
IVan casses Fig" ee ee eee . when she leaves school? 


co Look at the pictures. What is going to happen? 


| 
| 


1 lts going to rain. 


[Nhl (ke vceramura eters tin ee mati im uoti o E esc ge 2o co er m C UN CERES C DS 
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Sarah goes to work every day. She is always 
there from 8.30 until 4.30. 


It is 11 o'clock now. Sarah is at work. 
At 11 oclock yesterday, she was at work. 


At 11 o'clock tomorrow, she will be at work. 


SARAH 


will + infinitive (will be / will win / will come etc.): 
| be be? 


I/we/you/they | will CII) | win win | we/you/they | win? 
he/she/it will not (won't) | eat he/she/it eat? 
come etc. come? etc. 


^ll = will: III (I will) / you'll / she'll etc. 
won't = will not: | won't (= | will not) / you won't / she won't etc. 


We use will for the future (tomorrow / next week etc.): 
Sue travels a lot. Today she is in Madrid. Tomorrow she'll be in Rome. Next week she'll be 
in Tokyo. 
You can call me this evening. I'll be at home. 
Leave the old bread in the garden. The birds will eat it. 
We'll probably go out this evening. 
Will you be at home this evening? 


| won't be here tomorrow. (21 will not be here) 
Dont drink coffee before you go to bed. You won't sleep. 


We often say I think ... will... 
I think Kelly will pass che exam. 
l don't think it will rain this afternoon. 
Do you think the exam will be difficult? 


We do not use will for things we have already arranged or decided to do (— Units 25-26): 
We're going to the cinema on Saturday. Do you want to come with us? (not We will go) 
l'm not working tomorrow. (not | won't work) 
Are you going to do the exam? (not Will you do) 


shall 

You can say | shall (= | will) and we shall (= we will): 
I shall be late tomorrow. or I will (PII) be late tomorrow. 
| think we shall win. or | think we will (we'll) win 


But do not use shall with you/they/he/she/it: 
Tom will be late. (not Tom shall be) 


What are you doing tomorrow? => Unit25 I’m goingto...- Unit26  will/shall 2 = Unit 28 


Exercises 


[27.1] Helen is travelling in Europe. Complete the sentences with she was, she's or she'll be. 


1 Yesterday ...ehe was... in Paris. 

DISTONOHOWICT TT TT in Amsterdam. 

3 Last week ..... in Barcelona. 

4 Next week in London. 
SXPAEDnelmonens in Brussels. 

G Threedaysmebe cuoc de in Munich. 

7 At the end of her trip m very tired. 


Helen 


(27.2 ] Where will you be? Write sentences about yourself. Use: 
l'ibe.. or VIl probably be... or ldon'tknow where I'll be. 


1 (at 100clocktomernow) .iprobablybeon the beast RE 

NONE RNOUNMNONIMON M Ee ee ook eres eem 

SU (AGM nig nope c cett e dU S e m n M 

73 (Cete 3 toXelloxele taomayoNttoe GUTYO YO NR) te ERR cc 

SE (EW Os EARS (TOT OW eet ee oO SS NEM 
eo Put in will (II) or won't. 

1 Dont drink coffee before you go to bed. You... wont... sleep. 

20 Are youmeadyiyet! NOTET be ready in five minutes: 

3 I'm going away for a few days. I'm leaving tonight, $0 1... be at home tomorrow. 

d lect tmt mt rain, so you don't need to take an umbrella. 

5 A: | dont feel very well this evening. 

8: Well, go to bed early and you... feel better in the morning. 
6 It’s Ben's birthday next Monday. He... be 25. 
7 I'm sorry | was late this morning. |t... happen again. 


[27.4 ] Write sentences with I think ... or | don't think... . 


(Kelly will pass the exam) 
(Kelly won't pass the exam) 
(we'll win the game) 

(I won't be here tomorrow) 
(Sue will like her present) 
(they won't get married) 
(you won't enjoy the film) 


- ONU 0) 20 


[27.5 ] Which is right? (Study Unit 25 before you do this exercise.) 


-We'l-ge- / We're going to the theatre tonight. We've got tickets. (We're going is right) 


"What will you do / are you doing tomorrow evening? ‘Nothing. l'm free’ 
They'll go / They're going away tomorrow morning. Their train is at 8.40. 


1 
2 
3 
4 l'm sure your aunt will lend / is lending us some money. She's very rich. 
5 ‘Why are you putting on your coat? ‘I'll go / I'm going out’ 
6 Do you think Clare will phone / is phoning us tonight? 
7 Steve can't meet us on Saturday. He'll work / He's working. 
8 Will you / Shall you be at home tomorrow evening? 
9 a: What are your plans for the weekend? 

B: Sorne friends will come / are coming to stay with us. 
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Bye, I'll phone you 
tomorrow, OK? 


You can use l'll ... (I will) when you offer something or decide to do something: 
‘My bag is very heavy. ‘PI carry it for you: 
‘PIE phone you tomorrow, OK? ‘OK, bye: 


We often say I think l'Il ... / | don't think I'll... when we decide to do something: 
I'm tired. I think I'll go to bed early tonight. 
Its a nice day. I think I'll sit outside. 
It's raining. | don't think I'll go out. 


Do not use the present simple (I go / I phone etc.) in sentences like these: 
Ill phone you tomorrow, OK? (not | phone you) 
I think lII go to bed early. (not | go to bed) 


; | Do not use lll... for something you decided before (— Units 25-26): 


I'm working tomorrow. (not I'll work) 
| don't want my car any more. I'm going to sell it. (not I'll sell) 
What are you doing at the weekend? (not What will you do) 


G j Shall |... ? Shall we ... ? 


That's the doorbell. Shall I go? a 


7 
l M 


Shall I / Shall we ... ? = Do you think this is a good thing to do? Do you think this is a good idea? 
It's very warm in this room. Shall I open the window? 
‘Shall I phone you this evening? “Yes, please’ 
l'm going to a party tonight. What shall I wear? 


Its a nice day. Shall we go for a walk? 
Where shall we go for our holidays this year? 
‘Let's go out this evening’ ‘OK, what time shall we meet?’ 


What are you doing tomorrow? ** Unit 25 I'm going to... = Unit 26  will/shall 1 => Unit 27 


Let’s > Unit 
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Exercises 


Ep Complete the sentences. Use I'll (I will) + these verbs: 


carry do eat show sit stay 


My bag is very heavy. it for you. 
I don't want this banana. Well, I'm hungry. | 
Do you warita chai? I. | NOIS OK. ii on the floor. | 


Oh no, | forgot. 
No, | dont think so, 
Give it to me and 


Did you phone Sophie? | 
Are you coming with me? 
How do you use this camera? } 


ONDUN 


co Complete the sentences. Use | think I'll... or | don't think I'll... + these verbs: 
buy buy .ge have play 


qr Jesieoleihtoday- ... L detti Tl dg. o oem Lh rette cm P ee out. 
2AM ulin MI eed i cem ME en e uccisi Loue. something to eat. 
SINCE eR UT RAUS T IM tennis. 
A Masoduishe ERR ctm wo it. 
5 Te cenare oos cnp mc c cm ee ee A E e it. 


QS whichis right 


1 -Fehene-/ I'll phone you tomorrow, OK? {I'll phone is right) 

2 | haven't done the shopping yet. | do / l'Il do it later. 

3 like sport. | watch / l'Il watch a lot of sport on TV. 

| need some exercise. | think | go / l'Il go for a walk. 

Carl is going to buy / will buy a new car. He told me last week. 

"This book belongs to Tina’ ‘OK. | give / I'll give / I'm going to give it to her’ 
A: Are you doing / Will you do anything this evening? 

B: Yes, l'm going / l'il go out with some friends. 

8 lcant go out with you tomorrow night. | work / l'm working / l'Il work. 


(28.4 ] Write sentences with Shall I... ? Choose from the two boxes. 


des 


M ON un 


make turn off | some sandwiches the TV | 
. opem turnon the light -thewindow- _ P 
m. 


It's very warm in this room. 
This programme isn't very good. 
I'm hungry. 

It's dark in this room. J 


A U N — 


[25.5 | Write sentences with Shall we ... ? Choose from the two boxes. 


| what where buy invite | 
. -whattime. who go ORE 


Let's go out tonight. | 
Let's have a holiday. | 
Let's spend some money. | 
Let's have a party. J 


D UV N — 


+ Additional exercises 28-31 (pages 264-67) 67 


Where are you going 
for your holidays? 
ys 


I'm not sure. 
I might goto | 
New York. 


He might go to New York. It might rain. 
(= it is possible that he will go to New York) (= it is possible chat it will rain) 


might + infinitive (might go / might be / might rain etc.): 


be 
I/we/you/they : go 
he/she/it might (noy) play 
come etc. 


B | | might = it is possible that | will: 


| might go to the cinema this evening, but I'm not sure. (= it is possible that | will go) 
A: When is Rebecca going to phone you? 

B: | don't know. She might phone this afternoon. 

Take an umbrella with you. It might rain. 

Buy a lottery ticket. You might be lucky. (= perhaps you will be lucky) 

A: Are you going out tonight? 

B: I might. (=! might go out) 


Study the difference: 
I'm playing tennis tomorrow. (sure) 
| might play tennis tomorrow. (possible) 
Rebecca is going to phone later. (sure) 
Rebecca might phone later. (possible) 


— 4 
; € | I might not = it is possible that | will not: 
p, 


| might not go to work tomorrow. 

(= it is possible that | will not go) 

Sue might not come to the party. 

(= it is possible that she will not come) 


[E may 


You can use may in the same way. | may = | might: 
| may go to the cinema this evening. (=1 might go) 
Sue may not come to the party. (= Sue might not come) 


Mayl... ? = Isit OK to... ? / Can I... ?: 
May I ask a question? (= is it OK to ask / can | ask?) 
‘May I sit here? ‘Yes, of course’ 


68 will => Uni 


Exercises 


co Write sentences with might. | 
1 (its possible thar l'Il go to the cinema) — — I might. go to the cinema... s S 
2 (its possible that I'll see you tomorrow) p o DES P CONUS S 
Wis moossibleinpaamSarainvillle re esto Ong NN ——-—— ———— MM. ae 
it 
it 


, 


S possible tiect willgneow meed m — c —-A--—vo———  —A—M 


, 


3 
al 
Sy es feceiele na ise hetonin << ea ee, TT 
Write sentences with might not. 

6 (its possible chat Mark willma be hac Next Week) |... mtm NT E Itt 


vL is pecie utes enu epos vs oO MAN M M. — —— — 


Somebody is asking you about your plans. You have some ideas, but you are not sure. Choose 
from the list and write sentences with I might. 


fish  goaway -4taly Monday  anewcar taxi 


Where are you going for your holidays? I'm not sure. 
What are you doing at the weekend? |. | | don't know. 
When will you see Kate again? l'm not sure. 
What are you going to have for dinner? Don a ecce AN 
How are you going to get home tonight? 
| hear you won some money. What are 
you going to do with it? J 


un AWN — 


e 


You ask Ben questions about his plans for tomorrow. Sometimes he is sure, but usually he is not 
sure. 


Yes, in the afternoon. | 
Possibly. 
Perhaps. 
No, l'm not. 
Maybe. 

| might. 
Yes, | am. 
Perhaps. 


Are you playing tennis tomorrow? 

Are you going out tomorrow evening? | 
Are you going to get up early? | 

Are you working tomorrow? 

Will you be at home tomorrow morning? 


Are you going to watch TV? 
Are you going out in the afternoon? | 


Are you going shopping? 
——— f Ben 


O -J Ov un 4» US h2 — 


Tp cse aT ARC eM ERO OV ee cem EET IM a T 
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Could you open 
the door, please? 


| can play 
the piano. 


D 


He can play the piano. 


can + infinitive (can do / can play / can come etc.): 


do | do? 

\/we/you/they | can play | \/we/you/they | play? 

he/she/it can't (cannot) | see id he/she/it see? 
come etc. come? etc. 


1 j I can do something = | know how to do it, or it is possible for me co do it: 
| can play the piano. My brother can play the piano too. 


Sarah can speak Italian, but she can't speak Spanish. 

A: Can you swim? 

B: Yes, but l'm not a very good swimmer. 

A: Can you change twenty pounds? 

B: I'm sorry, | can't. 

l'm having a party next week, but Paul and Rachel can't come. 


| For the past (yesterday / last week etc.), we use could/couldn't: 


When | was young, | could run very fast. 

Before Maria came to Britain, she couldn't understand much English. Now she can 
understand everything. 

| was tired last night, but | couldn't sleep. 

| had a party last week, but Paul and Rachel couldn't come. 


» j Can you ... ? Could you ... ? Canl ... ? Could I... ? 


We use Can you ... ? or Could you ... ? when we ask people to do things: 
Can you open the door, please? or Could you open the door, please? 
Can you wait a moment, please? or Could you wait ... ? 


We use Can I have ... ? or Can I get ... ? to ask for something: 
Can I have a glass of water, please? or Can I get... ? 


Can I... ? or Could I... ? = is it OK to do something? 
Can I sit here? 
Tom, could | borrow your umbrella? 
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Exercises 


10 kilometres i — — 
Can you do these things? Write sentences about yourself. Use I can or | can't. 


PM MUERE LL. omne R.Br [|o MP LLL LU D usse ILL 
Buy m oc cem t ORO ERO Inc U ctr ec ll kc NET o i 
ga TREE A LRL cunc ER LL MM 


[ 30.2 | Complete these sentences. Use can or can't + one of these verbs: 


come find hear see speak 


1 I'm sorry, but we...cant come... to your party next Saturday. 

2E KeinnisibouelieoneeoU i .the mountains from the window. 
3. Youlare speaking very quietly: 1... cce you. 

4 Have you seen my bag? 1... 

5 Catherine got the job because she five languages. 


[ 30.3 | Complete these sentences. Use can't or couldn't + one of these verbs: 
decide eat find go go sleep 


1 | was tired, but |....couldnt sleep... 

Pa wwe Inm Westen ale, 1L. cs Omm my dinner. 

Bai aterdoesmiaismewAWITaatoIdoNSTe e T 

4 | wanted to speak to Mark yesterday, but {iii him. 
oannes ce to the concert next Saturday. He has to work. 
GM Dau ame M cecidi to the meeting last week. She was ill. 


[ 30.4 ] What do you say in these situations? Use can or could. 


: (I) (open/door) (2) (pass/salc) (3) (have/postcards) 


must mustn't don't need i 


EI 


UN INEMA 


must + infinitive (must do / must work etc.): 


án —— 


do 

Its a fantastic film. | I/we/you/they l must | g0 
B n | | 

You must see it. he/she/it | see 


eat etc. | 


I must (do something) = | need to do it: 
l'm very hungry. | must eat something. 
It’s a fantastic film. You must see it. 
) The windows are very dirty. We must clean them. 


For the past (yesterday / last week etc.), we use had to ... (not must): 


() | was very hungry. | had to eat something. (not | must eat) 
We had to walk home last night. There were no buses. (not We must walk) 


mustn't (= must not) 


You mustn't touch 
the pictures. 


I mustn't (do something) = it is necessary not to do it, 
it is the wrong thing to do: 
| must go. | mustn’t be late. 
| mustn't forget to phone Chris. 
(= | must remember to phone her) 
Be happy! You mustn't be sad. (= don't be sad) 
D You mustn't touch the pictures. 
(2 don't touch the pictures) 


don't need to 


I don't need (to do something) = it is not necessary: 
| | don't need to go yet. | can stay a little longer. 
() You don't need to shout. | can hear you OK. 


You can also say don't have to ... : 
© I don't have to go yet. | can stay a little longer. 


Compare don't need to and mustn't: 
C) You don't need to go. You can stay here if you want. 
) You mustn't go. You must stay here. 


I have to ... =è Unit 33 


Exercises 


eo Complete the sentences. Use must + these verbs: 


be eat go learn meet wash win 


1 I'm very hungry. |.....mMust.eat..... something. 
2 Manilyniis aveny interesting person YOU eee her. 
2 My handsare diny I ee them. 
AWN SU eee e C. o to drive. It will be very useful. 
5 shopping. | need to buy some food. 
6 The game tomorrow is very important for us. We... 
7 You can't always have things immediately. You patient. 
€B Write I must or | had to. 
1 ..|had to.... walk home last night. There were no buses. 
2.ltsllatees en sos go now. 
3 I don't usually work on Saturdays, but last Saturday ...........sss work. 
Vie TRIES. cocer get up early tomorrow. | have a lot to do. 
5 |came here by train. The train was full and ou... nse scand all the way. 
6 I was nearly late for my appointment this morning. ss run to get there on time. 
7 | forgot to phone David yesterday... phone him later today. 
e9 Complete the sentences. Use mustn't or don't need to + these verbs: 
forget | -ge- lose phone rush wait 
1 |...don't need to go... home yet. | can stay a little longer. 
2 Weltevea loteof time VB. cocco mann uel 
Si Keepitheselpapensiinasafeplace, voU aea ee Duci occa them. 
SR LM CC SINE VET oiie OU creer UN UM UM LM a for me. You can go now and I'll 
come later. 
OQ c ——— Y —— . to turn off the lights before we leave. 
S mue cance DENE BUE e ee Seri eee T him - | can send him an email. 


[314 ] Find the sentences with the same meaning. 


1 Wecan leave the meeting early. A We must stay until the end. Tox 
2 We must leave the meeting early. B We couldn't stay until the end. 2i o 
3 We mustnt leave the meeting early. C We cant stay until the end. quA M 
4 We had to leave the meeting early. D We can stay until che end. 4j M 
5 We don't need to leave the meeting early. E We don't need to stay until the end. | 5 ............ 


e9 Write must / mustn't / had to / don't need to. 


1 You...don't. need to... go. You can stay here if you want. 
2 It's a fantastic film. You... MUSE... see it. 
2 ilinemestaliramtwC mic e exu Ve Tl ARS. VAS a reserve a table. 
4 |was very busy last week. 1... work every evening. 
5 | want to know what happened. You... tell me. 
6 | don't want Sue to know what happened. You s tell her. 
p ee a ee atc go now or I'll be late for my appointment. 
e "Wim wee weurso EE ^ Maso wait half an hour for a bus. 
IAN ——  —— decide now. We can decide later. 
10 It’s Lisa’s birthday next week. 1... forget to buy her a present. 
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You shouldn't watch TV so much. 


should + infinitive 
(should do / should watch etc.): 


| do 
\/we/you/they | should | stop 
he/she/it | shouldn't | go 

watch etc. 


You should do something = it is a good thing to do, it is the right thing to do: 
Tom doesn't study enough. He should study harder. 
It’s a good film. You should go and see it. 
When you play tennis, you should always watch the ball. 


Shouldn't = should not: 
Tom shouldn't go to bed so late. 
You watch TV all the time. You shouldn't watch TV so much. 


EE 

Ly You shouldn't do something = it is not a good thing to do. 
| 

Lj 
| 


I think Lisa should buy some new clothes. 
(21 think it is a good idea.) 

Its late. I think | should go home now. 

A: Shall | buy this coat? 

B: Yes, I think you should. 


| | don’t think ... should ... : 

I don't think you should work so hard. 

(21 don't think it is a good idea.) 

I don't think we should go yet. It’s coo early. 


| Do you think ... should ... ?: 
| () Do you think | should buy this hat? 
j What time do you think we should go home? 


We often say I think ... should ... 
| Do you think | should buy this hat? 
| [think ... should ...: 


Must is stronger chan should: 
It's a good film. You should go and see it. 
I's a fantastic film. You must go and see it. 


Another way to say should is ought to: 
It’s a good film. You ought to go and see it. (= you should go) 
| chink Lisa ought to buy some new clothes. (= Lisa should buy) 


Exercises 


[321] Complete the sentences. Use you should + these verbs: 
eat go take visit -wateh- wear 


1 When you play tennis, .... You.should watch... the ball. 

2) ileslatenndyouireveny tined en mee cc e ene to bed. 

Je es ec A ud ra e. RT AN plenty of fruit and vegetables. 

AI OU e E a . Mv the Science Museum. It’s very interesting. 
5 When you're driving, a seat belt. 


(5 (fc teexo (rer Tro els Mom necs t» tnestation meae EUER d oed ente a taxi. 


[ 32.2 | Write about the people in the pictures. Use He/She shouldn't ... so ... . 


@ (2) You eat (3) 
| too much, 


You work 
too hard, 


You watch TV 
too much, 


1 ..9he shouldn't watch TV so much. N"-——— —HOE o nsn hard. 
Desire TOO SM OED Ret A eet ttt eee a M ete C AM cmm 


€9 You are not sure what to do, so you ask a friend. Write questions with Do you think I should ... ? 


1 Youare in a shop. You are trying on a jacket. (buy?) 

You ask your friend: .... Do. you think | should buy this Jacket... 
2 Youcan't drive. (learn?) 

NOUPASAVOUIA ee P CONS AS URL em cess PRI wee RO 
3 You don't like your job. (get another job?) 

pousser e e. cr c i t a E LL CT 
4 Youare going to have a party. (invite Gary?) 


SO URAS KAYO UIT MGS: ORO o Oc T ot em 


That coat is too big for you. (buy it) 
Yondontneedyouncar MEAN arra A A eee 
Karemimeecsramest- ^ (hraveralhieliday me eC CRUCERO aaa NEL E 
saian anel [Die eire Rex) Ouen... (etna lie cll) ccce ERSTER tcc tr ctm 
youre moe wet) Gs tnmen (CHO) (6) W) uee anes n DESI 
James isn't well today. (go to the doctor) ......... 
The hotel is too expensive for us. (stay there) 


oo JO un A0) 2 


(32.5 ] What do you think? Write sentences with should. 

! think ....everybody.should learn another language... 
Wehr Kee Very OV etait tt tU TETTE 
Kein mede. o erre oe sss TCU UMEN TES E EE 
E ee CC MEER cinder mee T A een ee CP eus 


Jii n SES NUN ER ERR SU e c se rr 


Un f£ UU ND 
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Unit 
33  Ihaveto... 


This is my medicine. | have 
to take it three times a day. 


l have to do something = it is necessary 


Aaa Qi 
| —24 for me to do it, | am obliged to do it 
| pif I/we/you/they have torde 
i to work 


— 
to go 


m AN is un 


he/she/it has 


C) Il be late for work tomorrow. | have to go to the dentist. 
© Jane starts work at 7 o'clock, so she has to get up at 6. 
() You have to pass a test before you can get a driving licence. 


The past (yesterday / last week etc.) is had to ... : 
C) | was late for work yesterday. | had to go to the dentist. 
O We had to walk home last night. There were no buses. 


In questions and negatives we use do/does (present) and did (past): - 


present 
do |/we/you/they l/we/you/they don’t i 
- - have to ... ? — - have to ... 
does  he/she/it he/she/it doesn't | | 
past 
., | I/we/you/they I/we/you/they | ,., , 
did e em have to... ? ene didn't have to ... 


O What time do you have to go to the dentist tomorrow? 
C) Does Jane have to work on Sundays? 
O Why did they have to leave the party early? 


| don't have to (do something) = it is not necessary to do it: 
C) I'm not working tomorrow, so | don't have to get up early. 
C) lan doesn't have to work very hard. He's got an easy job. 
O We didn't have to wait very long for the bus — it came in a few minutes. 


must and have to 


You can use must or have to when you say what you think is necessary, when you give your opinion: 
C) Itsa fantastic flm. You must see it. or You have to see it. 


When you are not giving your personal opinion, use have to (not must). Compare: 
C) Jane wont be at work this afternoon. She has to go to the doctor. 
(this is not my personal opinion - it is a fact) 
C) Jane isn’t well. She doesn't want to go to the doctor, but | told her she must go. 
(this is my personal opinion) 


must / mustn't / don't need to =? Unit 31 


Exercises 


(33.1 ] Complete the sentences. Use have to or has to + these verbs: 


do hit read speak travel -wear 


1 My eyes are not very good. |... have to wear. glasses. 
2 Atthe end of the course all the students „i „a test. 
3 Sarah is studying literature. She... B lot o books. 
4 Albert doesnt understand much English. your MEME Ss . very slowly to him. 
Bi Karelis oltenaway rom bhome She a „a lot in her job. 
CENNE WOU eee susrsenoueaige nee ite ball over ten net. 
(33.2 | Complete the sentences. Use have to or had to + these verbs: 


answer buy change go -walk 


1 We ..had to walk.. home last night. There were no buses. 
2 It’s late. | now. I'll see you tomorrow. 
3 1 went to the supermarket aluemweonksvestercavall e NM E some food. 


TINS tain Gloeanit coll Une wWeNy olondong “WOW ee a ME at Bristol. 
5 We did an exam yesterday. We scs IX questions out of ten. 


[333 | Complete the questions. Some are present and some are past. 


?| 
?[ 


| have to get up early tomorrow. 
George had to wait a long time. 
Lisa has to go somewhere. 
We had to pay a lot of money. 

| have to do some work. } 


inside ——Ó 
EHE UTI ou RES E 
What exactly Wes ht. moo Oe 


uic Wn 


(33.4 ] Write sentences with don't/doesn't/didn't have to ... 
1 Why are you going out? You don't have to go out. 
2 WhyisSue waiting? She 
BV invicliclyO Ure SET PCAN VM UNS n Nem E 
4 
5 


a nvlisibaulwworkimesojlaradille. «T Le e ND e t ee EO 
Mylivfeleyouswant tolleaveinew awe -—— s s m 


It's a fantastic film. You must see / have to see it. (both are correct) 

Jessica won't be at work this afternoon. She -must-ge- / has to go to the doctor. 

(has to go is correct) 

You can't park your car here for nothing. You must pay / have to pay. 

I didn't have any money with me last night, so | must borrow / had to borrow some. 
| eat too much chocolate. | really must stop / have to stop. 

Paul is in a hurry. He must meet / has to meet somebody in five minutes. 

What's wrong? You must tell / have to tell me. | want to help you. 


[335 | Which is correct? Sometimes must and have to are both correct. Sometimes only one is correct. 
1 
2 


- OW un d UJ 


€o Write some things that you (or your friends or family) have to do or had to do. 
4 (everyday) i Mave To teavelben millas ON se renters 
EVE OE E yews ad ses mal UR. ducere LL es muss Lc NM 
ENCIMA  O TOUN fre. o 
EN Gr EE TED gre terre. (oN eel lancet Am M e EET cca nats M 
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Would you like 
a chocolate? 


A j Would you like ... ? = Do you want... ? 
We use Would you like ... ? to offer things: 
A: Would you like some coffee? 


B: No, thank you. 
A: Would you like a chocolate? 
B: Yes, please. 

r F 9 Ka ' 
e ies wale you like, tea or coffee? En í 
B: Tea, please. — M 


Ì d 


We use Would you like to ... ? to invite somebody: 


Would you like to go for a walk? 

A: Would you like to eat with us on Sunday? 

B: Yes, l'd love to. (=! would love to eat with you) 
What would you like to do this evening? 


| 3 I'd like ... is a polite way to say ‘I want’. I'd like = I would like: 


I'm thirsty. ld like a drink. 
(in a tourist office) Vd like some information about hotels, please. 
I'm feeling tired. I'd like to stay at home this evening. 


| E Would you like ... ? and Do you like ... ? 


Would you like ... ? / I'd like ... Do you like ... ? / I like ... 


Would you Do you like tea? 


like some tea? 


No, thank you. 


Not now. 
Would you like some tea? = Do you want Do you like tea? = Do you think tea is nice? 
| — some tea? 
A: Would you like to go to the cinema A: Do you like going to the cinema? 
tonight? (in general) 
(= do you want to go tonight?) B: Yes, | go to the cinema a lot. 
8: Yes, I'd love to. 
I'd like an orange, please. I like oranges. (in general) 
(= can | have an orange?) 
What would you like to do next What do you like to do at weekends? 
weekend? 
78 like to do and like -ing ** Unit 52 1 would do something if ... - Unit 100 


Exercises 


co What are the people in the pictures saying? Use Would you like ... ? 


co What do you say to Sue in these situations? Use Would you like to ... ? 
1 You want to go to the cinema tonight. Perhaps Sue will go with you. (go) 
You say: .... Would you like to go to-the cinema tonight? sss cu S 
2 You want to play tennis tomorrow. Perhaps Sue will play too. (play) 
jou cep a MR Eo e D MUR e MEC O me 
3 You have an extra ticket for a concert next week. Perhaps Sue will come. (come) 
SCOUTS CL mMe——- —— oo cocer S 
4 It's raining and Sue is going out. She doesn't have an umbrella, but you have one. (borrow) 
Mosa m m quU TI MMC eU. is ce ES 


ep Which is right? 


"Be-ye«dike- / Would you like a chocolate” ‘Yes, please’ (Would vou like is right) 
‘Do you like / Would you like bananas? “Yes, | love them’ 

‘Do you like / Would you like an ice cream? ‘No, thank you: 

"What do you like / would you like to drink?" — ^A glass of water, please: 

‘Do you like / Would vou like to go out for a walk? ‘Not now. Perhaps later’ 

| like / I'd like tomatoes, but | don't eat them very often. 

What time do you like / would you like to have dinner this evening? 

‘Do you like / Would vou like something to eat? ‘No, thanks. I’m not hungry: 
‘Do you like / Would you like your new job? “Yes, I'm enjoying it 

I'm tired. ! like / I'd like co go to sleep now. 

‘Uike / I'd like a sandwich, please’ ‘Sure. What kind of sandwich? 

"What kind of music do you like / would you like?” ‘All kinds: 


coo N DAM HRWN = 


No 


pe m mA 
N= C 
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We use come/look/go/wait/be etc. when we tell somebody to do something: 
O ‘Come here and look at this” "What is it? 
() | don't want to talk to you. Go away! 
| I'm not ready yet. Please wait for me. 
Please be quiet. I'm working. 


also 


Bye! Have a good holiday! / Have a nice time! / Have a good flight! / Have fun! 
(=| hope you have a good holiday etc.) 

‘Have a chocolate’ ‘Oh, thanks: 

(= would you like a chocolate?) 


We use don’t ... when we tell somebody not to do something: 
| Be careful! Don't fall. 
() Please don't go. Stay here with me. 
Be here on time. Don’t be late. 


You can say Let’s ... when you want people to do things with you. Let’s = Let us. 


) Itsa nice day. Let's go out. 
(2 you and | can go out) 
| Come on! Let's dance. 
(= you and | can dance) 
Are you ready? Let's go. 
Let's have fish for dinner tonight. 
) A Shall we go out tonight? 
B: No, I'm tired. Let's stay at home. 


Are you ready? Lets go. ) 


The negative is Let's not ... - 
It's cold. Let's not go out. Let's stay at home. 
) Let's not have fish for dinner tonight. Let's have chicken. 


shall we ... ? => Unit 28 


Exercises 35 


co Look at the pictures. What are the people saying? Some sentences are positive (buy/come etc.) 
and some are negative (don't buy / don't come etc.). Use these verbs: 


be buy -come -drink drop forget have sit sleep smile 


^s Don't drink... | It’s too expensive. 


| o OK, are you ready? Mi S j 
' on the cat! 


M AE careful with that 
ES 33s it! 


Don't worry. | won't. 


Complete the sentences. Use let's with: 


-goforaswim go toa restaurant  takeataxi waita little watch TV 


Would you like to play tennis? 

Do you want to walk home? 

Shall | put a CD on? 

Shall we eat at home? 
Would you like to go now? 


un AWN — 


Shall | wait for you? 
Shall we go home now? 
Shall we go out? 


Do you want me to close the window? 

Shall | phone you tonight? 

Do you think we should wait for Andy? 

Do you want me to turn on the light? 
Shall we go by bus? J 


On DUN HRW NO — 
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DAVE à few years ago DAVE today 


| work In a supermarket. | 
used to work in a factory, Ji 


" " - , 
Dave used to work in a factory. Now he works in a supermarket. 


he used to work he works 


past now 


Dave used to work in a factory = he worked in a factory before, but he doesnt work there now. 


| B You can say I used to work ... / she used to have ... / they used to be ... etc. : 


be 
|/you/we/they work 
he/she/it Peete have 
play etc. 


When | was a child, | used to like chocolate. 

| used to read a lot of books, but | dont read 
much these days. 

Lisa has got short hair now, but it used to be 
very long. 

They used to live in the same street as us, so 
we used to see them a lot. But we don't see 
them much these days. 

Helen used to have a piano, but she sold it a 
few years ago. 


l used to have 
very long hair. 


The negative is | didn't use to ... 
When | was a child, | didn't use to like tomatoes. 


The question is did you use to ... ?: 
Where did you use to live before you came here? 


J We use used to ... only for the past. You cannot say ‘I use to ...’ for the present: 


| used to play tennis. These days | play golf. (not | use to play golf) 
We usually get up early. (not We use to get up early) 
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Exercises 


€o Look at the pictures. Complete the sentences with used to ... . 


When | was 
younger ... 


This is me a 


few yeare ago. » | 


We live in London now. ) | 


== ay 


| (1) 


This is me 20 years ago. 
| never wear glasses now. 


in the country. fas | 


[362 | Karen works very hard and has very little free time. A few years ago, things were different. 
Karen now 


Karen a few years ago | 


Yes, | swim every day and 
| play volleyball. 


Yes, most evenings. 


Yes, the guitar. 
instrument? 


Do you like reading? Yes, | read a lot. 


| work very hard in 
my job. | don't have 
any free time. 


Do you travel much? Yes, | go away two or three 
times a year. 


Write sentences about Karen with used to... . 


1 
2 ‘Do you do any sport?’ ‘Yes, | play... basketball’ 
3" Dowaulhavemeant Nous one, but | sold it’ 
Ae GEOG Cheer encase, ine Mien poe a waiter. Now he's the manager of a hotel. 
5 ‘Do you go to work by ca?" ‘Sometimes, but most days |... by train: 
6 When ! was a child, | never ss meat, but | eat it now. 
7 Mary loves watching TV. She... s TV every evening. 
BNE e c cro ql near the airport, but we moved to the city centre a few years ago. 
9 Nonmallyiliscareworkear 7 ocloekso I... tette up very early. 
10 What games ene. OUR. ot Mte prec when you were a child? 
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thereis thereare 


SUNDAY 
MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 
SATURDAY 


There's à man on the roof. There's a train at 10.30. There are seven days in a week. 


singular 
Meet = (there's) i There's a big tree in the garden. 
listhere ? There's nothing on TV tonight. 
there is not... (there isn’t A: Do you have any money? 
or there’s not) B: Yes, there’s some in my bag. 
— — A: Excuse me, is there a hotel near here? 
B: Yes, there is. / No, there isn't. 
We cant go skiing. There isn't any snow. 
plural 
 — There are some big trees in the garden. 
arde T There are a lot of accidents on this road. 


A: Are there any restaurants near here? 

8: Yes, there are. / No, there aren't. 

This restaurant is very quiet. There aren't many 
people here. 

How many players are there in a football team? 
There are 11 players in a football team. 


there are not... (there aren’t) 


there is and it is 


there is it is 


There's a book on the table. I like this book . It’s interesting. 
(not It’s a book on the table.) (It = this book) 
Compare: 


"Whats that noise"  'Itsatrain' (It = that noise) 
There's a train at 10.30. It’s a fast train. (It = the 10.30 train) 


There's a lot of salt in ve wd 


/ on! 3 i ^ ib snep T lc. too c (It = z this soup) 


A 
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there was / were / has been etc. = Unit 38 itand there => Unit 39 some and any = Uni 


Exercises 


Kentham is a small town. Look at the information in the box and write sentences about Kentham 
with There is/are or There isn't/aren't. 


a castle? No 1 _ There isnt a castle. 
any restaurants? Yes(alot) | 2 
a hospital? Yes 3 
a swimming pool? No 4 
any cinemas? Yes (two) 5 
a university? No 6 
any big hotels? No 7 


1 
2 
2 
4 
5 
6 
7 


ea Write sentences about your town (or a town that you know). Use There is/are or There isn't/ 
aren't. 
1 .There are a few restaurante 


co Write there is / there isn't / is there or there are / there aren't / are there. 

1 Kentham isn't an old town. There arent... any old buildings. 
2 Look ss. a picture of your brother in the newspaper! 
3 'Excuse me, sss... à bank near here? ‘Yes, at the end of the street. 
4 sess. five people in my family: my parents, my two sisters and me. 
5. IBIewitmemy AUC ENES ..—..... ome in the class? "Twenty. 
6 
7 
8 
g 


‘ 


The road is usually very quiet... much traffic. 
ees, A DUS from the city centre to the airport? “Yes, every 20 minutes: 


EL coe. any problems? ‘No, everything is OK. 
c mewinereiorsiedovn M" any chairs. 


(37.4 ] Write sentences with There are .... Choose from the boxes. 


-sevem twenty-six letters -days- | September the solar system 

eight thirty players days the USA -a-weelc 

fifteen fifty planets states arugbyteam the English alphabet 
Te ERE ANS SE VERAAYS Ia... i os rm peser REED ED 
DERE Oe ihn tos dtes quot semina. BOR em TE i CRETE emen dade pud Mee a oo 
Hou uoc ce oes ss t e I s 
Kop CMEMM—————Hm metae toa c 
c UEM . eset RO RENNIN en 
RUN... oco tete tot et EID 


[375 ] Write there's / is there or it's / is it. 
1 Wheres- atrainar1030” leit  afasttralfid 


PANO ETO ME io ouy tul Sla s cet tears too expensive. 
2) NMRA WROTE — oesusssamaec t To ete something in my eye. 
Rd rie M. CAE a red car outside your house. ............ .. yours? 


NE anvin foxeral e. IW wonednke “VSS, STR a programme | 


want to see at 8.15. 
E "Anges dne XVIIe RS essence a school: 
9 ce he Te tetti a restaurant in this hotel"? ‘No, I'm afraid not: 
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TRAINS 
9.00 
10.00 


11.00 
12.00 
13.00 
14.00 
15.00 


| Compare: 


there is/are (present) 


There is nothing on TV tonight. 
We are staying at a very big hotel. 
There are 550 rooms. 

Is everything OK? Are there any 
problems? 

l'm hungry, but there isn't anything 
to eat. 


There is a train every hour. 


The time now is 11.15. 
There was a train at 11 oclock. 


there was/were (past) 


There was nothing on TV last night. 
We stayed at a very big hotel. 

There were 550 rooms. 

Was everything OK yesterday? Were 
there any problems? 

| was hungry when | got home, but 
there wasn’t anything to eat. 


B j there has been / there have been (present perfect) 
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There's been 
an accident. 


There will be rain 
tomorrow afternoon 


was/were => Unit 10 has/have been + Units 


Look! There's been an accident. 
(there's been - there has been) 

This road is very dangerous. There have 
been many accidents. 


Compare there was (past): 
There was an accident last night. 
(not There has been an accident last night.) 


For past simple and present perfect, see Unit 20. 


Do you think there will be a lot of people at 
the party on Saturday? 


The manager of the company is leaving, so 
there will be a new manager soon. 


I'm going away tomorrow. l'Il do my 
packing today because there won't be time 
tomorrow. 

(there won't be - there will not be) 


8 will Unit27  thereis/are > Unit 37 


there and it > Units 37,39 some and any => | 


Exercises 


Look at the two pictures. Now the room is empty, but what was in the room last week? Choose 
from the box and write sentences with There was ... or There were ... . 


an armchair acarpet some flowers a sofa 
| some books  -aclock three pictures a small table 


| last week 


| 


if 
| 

: = ; -a 
ll -oiietouao AICIOCK... oe a cee on the wall near the window. 
2 T MM cose ccm c oL. on the floor. 
Bh. om o o om n co Cm on the wall near the door. 
2 We coe cum ME. Th in the middle of the room. 
ET Ue secco dao MM MINE em on the table. 
É u .on the shelves. 
E eR cnet: Mee ee in the corner near the door. 
i decree eel Re om opposite the armchair. 


[ 38.2 | Write there was / there wasn't / was there or there were / there weren't / were there. 


1 I was hungry, but .... there wasnt... anything to eat. 

2 Was everything OK yesterday? .... Were there... any problems? 

3) lopenedithelenvelopenbuitit wasemmOty. TT nothing in it. 

ae WiestayediamawvenyitiGernOtel:| | Real |?) aus ease S a swimming pool? 
5 "Dichyoulbuyanybanandst No, m coccinea any in the shop: 
Gamlinehwa let aste nity ame e eee any money in it. 

VE Re. W E ee many people at the meeting?" ‘No, very few: 

Sm Va chein Vie une MUSEUM e tenentem: enough time. 

Dalm nfl AUCTORES a lot of traffic. 


10 Twenty years ago many tourists here. Now there are a lot. 


B Write there + is / are / was / were / has been / have been / will be. 
1 ...There was... a good film on TV last night. 


D dccem REL quM 24 hours in a day. 

pr —————— ÁO a party at the club last Friday, but | didn't go. 

4 ‘Where can | get something to eat? fo ite a cafe at the end of the street’ 
5 "Why are the police outside the bank? — 5... E T eso a robbery 

6 When we arrived at the theatre, s a long queue outside. 

ZEB hembra TEN OUO TO somebody at the station to meet you. 
BEMIETVediStapoNe S 500 children at the school. Now 


edm RT ME ee .more than a thousand. 
9 Last week | went back to the town where | was born. It's very different now. 
"mm „a lot of changes. 
Wei krevenviaibreswilllis eK IGNI ni eee „any problems. 


E 
(=) 
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We use it for time/day/distance/weather: 


time 


What time is it? 

It’s half past ten. 

It’s late. 

It’s time to go home. 


— What day is it? 

Its Thursday. 

Its 16 March. 

It was my birthday yesterday. 


distance 
@ ur house It's three kilometres from our house to the city centre. 
L] 


CJ How far is it from New York to Los Angeles? 
Its a long way from here to the station. 
We can walk home. It isn't far. 


We use far in questions (is it far?) and negatives (it isn't far). 


city centre @ In positive sentences, we use a long way (it’s a long way). 


weather 

It's raining. It isn't raining. ls it snowing? 

It rains alot here. It didn't rain yesterday. Does it snow very often? 
Its warm/hot/cold/fine/cloudy/windy/sunny/foggy/dark etc. 


It's a nice day today. 


Compare it and there: 
.— Itrainsa lot in winter. 
There is a lot of rain in winter. 
C) It was very windy. 
There was a strong wind yesterday. 


It's nice to ... etc. 


i easy / dificult / impossible / dangerous / safe / 
expensive / interesting / nice / wonderful / terrible etc. 


©) It's nice to see you again. 
O It’s impossible to understand her. 
C) It wasnt easy to find your house. 


Dont forget it: 


O It's raining again. (not Is raining again) 
©) sit true that you're going away? (not Is true that ...) 


there is + Unit 37 


Exercises 


(39.1 ] Write about the weather in the pictures. Use It’s ... . 


m (2) iG | (4) 


1 What time ...ie it...? 

2 We have to gO NOW. ...ssssssss very late. 

p ts true that Ben can fly a helicopter? 

BEC et today? Tuesday? NO, 2. Wednesday’ 
Der n ten kilometres from the airport to the city centre. 
CNN OK to call you at your office? 

7 ‘Do you want to walk to the hotel? ‘I don't know. How far s. ? 
DR e Lisa's birthday today. She's 27. 

Dounibelsvelc eee impossible. 


(39.3) Write questions with How far ... ? 
1 (here / the station) — | How faris it from here to the station? oc s 
2 (the hotel / the beach) blower MMC IE e eem E 
SENENI WNIM tOn E oc TT TTE ens S 
"Ev DN UNUS nM CR M LL, rR CORA ee ee 


[39.4 ] rite it or there. 


W 

1 The weather isn't so nice today. lt.. 's cloudy. 
2 

8i 


I 


There.. was a strong wind yesterday. 


Js hot in this room. Open a window. 

OS aa .., Was a nice day yesterday. was warm and sunny. 
E was a storm last night. Did you hear it? 

6 |was afraid because „u was very dark. 

gne '5 often cold here, but... isn't much rain. 

8 sa long way from here to the nearest shop. 


Un 


€B Complete the sentences. Choose from the boxes. 
| easy dangerous work here -get-up-early- 


. difficult nice to X visit different places go out alone 
impossible ^ interesting see you again make friends 


J, 


it's 


1 If you go to bed late, ... it's difficult to get up early... in the morning. 
2) FICC), efi. oc RE CODE . How are you? 
There is too much noise. 


Everybody is very nice at work. 
| like travelling. "en. 
SHOVE SINGLES AACS MOC Sls ns EE eR E CT TINTO at night. 


fon Way 28s 
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Do you like tea? 


She isn't tired, but he is. He likes cea, but she doesn't. 
(he is = he is tired) (she doesn't = she doesnt like tea) 


In these examples, it is not necessary to repeat some words (‘he is tired’, ‘she doesn't like tea"). 


| You can use these verbs in the same way: 


| haven't got a car, but my sister has. (= my sister has got a car) 


| am/is/are 
| TETE A: Please help me. 
mae Has B: lm sorry. | can't. (=! can't help you) 
do/does/did A: Are you tired? 
cam B: | was, but l'm not now. (=! was tired, but I’m not tired now) 
will A: Do you think Laura will come and see us? 
| might B: She might. (= she might come) 
iust A: Are you going now? 
— B: Yes, l'm afraid | must. (2 | must go) 


| We don't use ’m/’s/’ve etc. (short forms) in this way. You must use am/is/have etc. : 
She isn't tired, but he is. (not but he’s) 


But you can use isn't / haven't / won't etc. (negative short forms): 
My sister has got a car, but | haven't. 
| Are you and Jane working tomorrow? ‘Iam, but Jane isn’t’ 


B | You can use I am / I’m not etc. after Yes and No: 


‘Are you tired? “Yes, | am. / No, I’m not’ 
"Will Alan be here tomorrow? “Yes, he will. / No, he won't: 
| ‘Is there a bus to the airport?’ “Yes, there is. / No, there isn't 


[ul We use do/does for the present simple (— Units 6-7): 

| | don't like hot weather, but Sue does. (= Sue likes hot weather) 
Sue works hard, but | don't. (= | don’t work hard) 
‘Do you enjoy your work? “Yes, | do’ 


We use did for the past simple (— Unit 12): 
A: Did you and Chris enjoy the film? 
B: | did, but Chris didn't. (=| enjoyed it, but Chris didn’t enjoy it) 
‘I had a good time’ ‘I did too’ (=1 enjoyed it too) 
‘Did it rain yesterday?’ ‘No, it didn’t’ 


—————— 


90 [ have you? / don't you? etc. => Unit41 so am I / neither am I etc. => Unit 42 


Exercises 


C9 Complete these sentences. Use only one verb (is/have/can etc. ) each time. 


1 Kate wasn't hungry, but we .... Were... 4 | haven't seen the film, but Tom... ; 
2 I'm not married, but my brother a .. 5 Karen won't be here, but Chris... 
eNPenieanidins pto ubt ee mor YonwesrenislatesbbUpe d ee 


c Complete these sentences with a negative verb (isn't/haven't/can't etc.). 


1 My sister can play the piano, but |..Ca01t...... 4 Mark has been to China, but 1... 
2 Sam is working today, but 1... SES lim ready tico cro), [XU TOR] et Res ; 
3 | was working, but my friends „a . 6 Ive got a key, but Sarah sl UN. 


c Complete these sentences with do/does/did or don't/doesn't/didn't. 
| don't like hot weather, but Sue ....do€9..... 


= 


ONAN .& UJ NJ 


Sue likes hot weather, but |....dont 


My mother wears glasses, but my father... 


You don't know Paul very well, but 


| didn't enjoy the party, but my friends. 


| don't watch TV much, but Peter .. 
Kate lives in London, but her paren 
You had breakfast this morning, bu 


c Complete the sentences. Write about yourself and other people. 
| didnt ....90.out last. night, but; my friends did. coccsssssssmmnsninnnnninininnarsnsnsnnns 


1 
p 
3 
4 
S 


E E 


(40s | Put in a verb, positive or negative. 


1 


- OV Un KR WYN 


10 
11 


Are you tired? ‘I... WAS... earlier, 
Steve is happy today, but he ...... 


but I’m not now: 
MR M yesterday. 


The bank isn't open yet, but the shops... 

| haven't got a telescope, but | know somebody who... 

| would like to help you, but I'm afraid 1... sl 

| don't usually go to work by car, but I ......... A ed VUE 
^: Have you ever been to the United States? 


HOS a T T . She went there on holiday last year. 

‘Do you and Chris watch TV alot? — 1." ss , but Chris doesn't 

I've been invited to Sam's wedding, but Kate sl 

‘Do you think Sarah will pass her driving test? “Yes, l'm sure sls sm mu oot 
Areyougoingouttonigie eere . | don't know for sure’ 


[ 40.6 | Answer these questions about yourself. Use Yes, | have. / No, I’m not. etc. 


WO 00g ut. UÜ0 KN)-— 


c 
© 


Are you American? 

Have you got a car? 

Do you feel OK? 

ls it snowing? 

Are you hungry? 

Do you like classical music? 

Will you be in Paris tomorrow? 
Have you ever broken your arm? 
Did you buy anything yesterday? 
Were you asleep at 3 a.m.? 
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Have you? 


C) ‘You're late’ 'Oh aml? 
‘L was ill last week? 


‘It’s raining again’ ‘Is it? 


‘Bill can't drive’ 
© Tm not hungry: 


Q ‘Sue isn’t at work today: 


| a 

| Use do/does for the present simple, 
‘I speak four languages: 
'Ben doesn't eat meat: 


‘Nicola got married last week’ 


"There's a problem with the car: 


Are you? 


I don't like George. 


Don't you? Why not? 


You can say have you? / is it? / can't he? etc. to show that you are interested or surprised: 


I'm sorry: 


‘Were you? | didn't know that. 


It was sunny ten minutes ago’ 
‘Is there? What's wrong with it?’ 


‘Can't he? | didn't know that: 
'Aren't you? | am: 


‘Isn’t she? Is she ill?’ 


and did for the past simple: 
‘Do you? Which ones? 


‘Doesn't he? Does he eat fish? 


'Did she? Really? 


Question tags 


You can use have you? / is it? / can't she? etc. 
at the end of a sentence. 


gH 


These 'mini-questions' are question tags. d 


It's a beautiful day, isn't it? ) 


positive sentence — negative question tag 


isn't it? 
doesn't she? 
didn't you? 
aren't they? 
won't he? 


It's a beautiful day, 
Kate lives in London, 


Yes, it’s perfect. 
Yes, that’s right. 
Yes, | think so. 
Yes, very nice. 
Yes, probably. 


You closed the window, 
Those shoes are nice, 
Tom will be here soon, 


negative sentence — positive question tag 


is it? 

have you? 
does she? 
will you? 


That isn’t your car, No, it's my mother's. 
No, | haven't. 
No, she doesn't. 


No, I'm never late. 


92 ( Lam / I don't etc. => Unit 40 ) 


You haven't met my mother, 
Helen doesn't go out much, 
You won't be late, 


as easy as A B C 


XVIII 
4. What is the difference between sensuous and sen- 
sual? 
B. Is it correct to say, "I will write him a letter to- 
morrow"? 
C. Which is preferable: “He should of gone,” or 
“He should have gone"? 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 


Sensuous, Sensual 


Perhaps you are a creature of the senses. You enjoy mu- 
sic, poetry, beautiful sunsets, delicious food. You react 
strongly to influences on your sense of hearing, seeing, 
tasting, touching, smelling. You are sensuous. 

Sensuous music appeals to the ear, rather than to the 
intellect. Young children, largely dependent on their five 
senses for a comprehension of the phenomena of life, are 
more sensuous than older people, who rely on memory, ex- 
perience, analogy, intellectual grasp. (Perhaps older people, 
however, are more sensual than children, though not ac- 
cording to Freud.) i 

Poetry has a more sensuous appeal than mathematical 
equations. 

However, poetry, music, art can have a sensual as well 
as a sensuous appeal. If the appeal of a painting is chiefly 
sensual, it excites, shall we say, ihe grosser appetites of 
the viewer. If music is sensual, it titillates, shall we say, the 
fleshly desires. 

What the distinction boils down to, of course, is that 
sensuous is a complimentary or, at worst, a neutral adjec- 
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tive, while sensual is in general derogatory. The senses im- 
plied by the word sensuous are, ethically speaking, the 
"higher" senses (biologically, anatomically, semantically, 
there is no such thing as a "higher" sense); those implied 
by sensual are the more animal-like, more lascivious, 
less "refined" senses. Thus, sensual is in some connotations 
synonymous with lewd, sexy, voluptuous, perhaps even 
immoral. 


Your choice of terms will depend entirely on the moral 
implications you wish to give to your ideas. 

Thus: "The sensuous delights of good food." You con- 
sider a delight in good food a worth-while attitude. 

Thus: “A sensual approach to life." You imply that such 
an approach is excessively self-indulgent, not entirely 
moral, certainly not to be recommended or condoned. 

Swinburne's poetry is sometimes called sensual; it seems 
to titillate the desire, to appeal to the animal emotions. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—1est 45 


1. He spent his evenings in the (sensuous, sensual) de- 
lights of Bacchanalian revelry. 

2. The bracing air and good, clean sea smells provide a 
(sensuous, sensual) enjoyment not found elsewhere. 

3. The (sensuous, sensual) pleasures of Tchaikowsky's 
"Swan Lake Ballet" have made the piece popular 
throughout the world. 

4. His thick (sensuous, sensual) lips give an indication 
of the type of enjoyment he prefers. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 45 


1. sensual 2. sensuous 3. sensuous 4. sensual 
B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 


I will write him a letter tomorrow. 


The law of gravity will never change. It was in full and 
successful operation long before Newton—it will remain a 
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factor to be dealt with as long as the earth as we know it 
exists. 

So long as human nature remains the same, the law of 
supply and demand is likely to be similarly impervious to 
change. 

But the laws of English grammar are far less resistant to 
alteration than the laws of physics or economics. Gram- 
matical principles that were held in the greatest veneration 
by one generation may be entirely discarded by the next. 
One of the few certainties of language is that change will 
take place. If you compare the English used by writers and 
speakers several hundred years ago with the modern tongue 
used by educated people today, you will understand how 
constantly our patterns of grammar keep changing. 

One specific instance is in the future tense of English 
verbs. 

Futurity can be expressed by both shall and will. Ac- 
cording to laws that are today pretty nearly outmoded, a 
painfully precise distinction was once made between these 
alternative tense words. At the risk of boring the reader, I 
shall summarize some of these rules very briefly: 


1. Shail is used: 

To denote simple futurity with a subject of the first 
person. 

To denote promise or determination with a subject of 
the second or third person. 

2. Willis used: 

To denote simple futurity with a second- and third- 
person subject. 

To denote promise or determination with a first-per- 
son subject, 

3. Shall is used: 

In questions in which the answer is expected to em- 
ploy shall according to the two rules elucidated 
above. 

4. Will is used. : 

In questions in which the answer is expected to em- 

ploy will according to rules 1 and 2. 
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There is much more to the subject, equally confusing, 
equally unrealistic. The facts of everyday speech (which 
you can easily verify from your own listening) are: 


1. Will is used almost universally to express futurity— 
no matter what person the subject is in, no matter what 
implication is intended by the phraseology of the sentence. 
(Shall, with the subject Z or we, is fairly common in writ- 
ing.) 
2. Shall is almost exclusively restricted to interrogative 
sentences in which a form of permission is asked. For ex- 
ample: 


Shall I open the box now? (Implying, *Do you give me 
permission to open the box?") 


Shall my sister phone you tomorrow? (That is, "Do you 
wish my sister to phone you?") 


But of course in questions asking for simple informa- 
tion, such as, "Will we have dinner on time?" will is used 
almost exclusively. 

(Perhaps the most current use of shall is in legal and 
government documents: “The defendant shall, within five 
days of the date of this notice . . ."; “Each company com- 
mander shall immediately repair to . . ." In such language, 
shall has the force of a command.) 


Modern teachers in high school no longer pay much at- 
tention to shall-will distinctions; most modern grammar 
textbooks used in high-school classrooms concentrate on 
the hard facts of actual usage. 

If you have a vague recollection that your own high- 
school English teacher devoted a lot of time and pother to 
the topic, and wonder if there isn’t something you should 
keep in mind about it if you wish to speak good English, 
let me suggest that you relax. In informal speech, will has 
almost completely superseded shall as the expression of 
futurity. With the exceptions noted, will is always correct, 
established, cultivated English. 
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PRO AND CON 


Q. Modern grammarians maintain that *I will be happy 
to see him" is correct, idiomatic English, established by 
common usage among educated people and completely 
acceptable in informal conversation. Do you agree? Would 
you use the expression in your everyday speech? 


Pro 


A. Yes, of course. 
—Hallett D. Smith 


Dr. Smith is a professor of English at Williams College. 
Pro 


A. I'm for will, though not nearly so staunchly as I am 
for ain't, 
—H. Allen Smith 


Mr. Smith is the author of Low Man on a Totem Pole; 
Life in a Putty Knife Factory, and other best-sellers. 


Pro 


A. The artificial distinction between shall and will to 
designate futurity is a superstition that has neither a basis 
in historical grammar nor the sound sanction of universal 
usage. It is a nineteenth-century affectation which certain 
grammarians have tried hard to establish and perpetuate. 
That they have not succeeded is corroborative evidence of 
the fact that grammatical rules are not made by gram- 
marians but that they grow out of the sound instincts of 
intelligent writers and speakers of a language. 

. —Gustave O. Arlt 

Professor Arlt is editor of Modern Language Forum, 
University of California. 
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C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 
He should of gone, or He should have gone? 


Have is the correct form, making the conditional-perfect 
tense with the past participle, gone. Should have is the 
auxiliary verb, gone is the main verb. 

In speech, have in such a construction sounds exactly 
like of, but it is still have and should be so written. 


PREFERABLE FORMS: 


He would have gone. 
I would have done it. 
You should have spoken up. 
They would have taken you. 
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chapter 21 HOW TO EXPRESS A MOOD 


1. The Problem 


When may one say “If I was"? When is “If I were" 
preferable? 


2. The Solution 


This question involves an understanding of the subjunc- 
tive mood of the verb. 

While the subjunctive is used far less today than in the 
past, there are still a number of important instances in 
which it is heard in English sentences. 

To wit: 


. I suggest he keep his ideas to himself. 

I wish I were richer. 

. Tinsist that he report every day. 

. If I were you, I would not do that. 

. She acts as if she were his wife. 

It is necessary that an employee finish his work on 
time. 

. God forbid that it should happen. 

. Heaven help the working girl. 


9 - ANAWNeE 


It is apparent that these are special uses of the verb, since 
under normal circumstances we say: 


1. He keeps. 
2. I was. 
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He reports. 

I was. 

She was. 

An employee finishes. 
God forbids. 

Heaven helps. 


SO EON AE 


If we examine the meanings of the sentences involved, 


we see that they are not, strictly speaking, statements: 


Sentence 1 is a suggestion. 

Sentence 2 is a wish. 

Sentence 3 is a demand. 

Sentence 4 is a condition contrary to fact, since, of 
course, I am not you. 

Sentence 5 is another condition contrary to fact. She is 
not his wife, in truth, but only acts as if she were. 

Sentence 6 is an expression of necessity. 

Sentence 7 is a wish. 

Sentence 8 is a wish. 


It follows then that the indicative mood, which we ex- 


plored tense by tense in chapter 20, is used in statements; 
that the subjunctive mood is used in nonstatements (wishes, 


demands, conditions contrary to fact, and the like) such 


Y 


as those listed above. 


In the active voice, the subjunctive is identical in ap- 


pearance to one of two indicative tenses: 


THE PRESENT INDICATIVE PLURAL, EVEN IF THE 
SUBJECT 1S SINGULAR; 


We demand that he fulfill his contract. 

Do you wish that my brother return the compliment? 
Do you suggest that she work overtime? 

It is essential that he use more care. 
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THE PAST PROGRESSIVE INDICATIVE, PLURAL, EVEN IF THE 
SUBJECT IS SINGULAR; 


He wishes he were going. 
He talks as if he were spending his own money. 
How nice this would be if it were happening to you! 


In the passive voice, the subjunctive of a verb is the 
auxiliary be plus the perfect participle: be seen, be known, 
' be used, etc.: 


We demand that the contract 5e fulfilled. 
It is important that you be seen in the right places. 
It is essential that this machine be used with greater care. 


With the verb to be, the subjunctive is the form were, 
even with a singular subject. 


He wishes he were stronger. 
He acts as if he were rich. 
How nice this would be if it were only true. 


The subjunctive need cause no confusion, except when 
there is a possible choice between was and were. You will 
be faced with this choice only after the verb wish and 
after the conjunctions if and as if. In other instances, the 
subjunctive is so definitely part of the idiom of the lan- 
guage that no one ever uses the indicative where the sub- 
junctive is required. However, care must be exercised after 
the verb wish and also after the conjunctions if and as if. 


ITEM 1. Use the subjunctive after the verb wish: 


OCCASIONALLY HEARD 
IN EDUCATED SPEECH, 
PREFERABLE BUT NOT PREFERABLE 


I wish I were going. A I wish I was going. 

She wishes she were mar- She wishes she was married. 
ried. 

I wish Y were braver. I wish I was braver. 
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ITEM 2. Use the subjunctive after the conjunction as if, 
which always introduces a condition contrary to fact: 


OCCASIONALLY HEARD 
IN EDUCATED SPEECH, 
PREFERABLE BUT NOT PREFERABLE 


Martin talks as if he were Martin talks as if he was in- 
innocent. nocent. 
(Actually, be is not innocent.) 


Alice ran as if the devil Alice ran as if the devil was 
were after her. after her. 
(Actually, the devil was not after her.) 


Alice screamed as if she Alice screamed as if she 
were being murdered. was being murdered. 
(Actually, she was not being murdered.) 


ITEM 3. Use the subjunctive after the conjunction if in 
contrary-to-fact conditions: 


OCCASIONALLY HEARD 
IN EDUCATED SPEECH, 
PREFERABLE BUT NOT PREFERABLE 


If he were less sarcastic, be If he was less sarcastic, he 
would be more popular. would be more popular. 
(But, as a fact, he is not less sarcastic.) 


If she were not so stupid, If she was not so stupid, she 
she would understand would understand how 
how you feel about her. you feel about her. 

(But, as a fact, she is stupid.) 


If he were acting out of sin- If he was acting out of sin- 
cerity, he would not do cerity he would not do 
that. that. 


(But, as a fact, he is not acting out of sincerity.) 
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Exercises 


ec Answer with Do you? / Doesn't she? / Did they? etc. 


? Which ones? | 

? | work in a bank too. | 

...)3 Were you ill? | 
un? Why no? 

? | feel fine. | 

? What did she say? jf 


| speak four languages 
| work in a bank. 

| didn't go to work yesterday. | 
Jane doesn't like me. 

You look tired. | 

Kate phoned me last night. } 


OQ» un 4 UJ NJ) = 


.. AVE you........? What make is it? 
Doesnt he........? Does he eat fish? 
? When did you last have it? 
? She should learn. 
...? | didn't know that. | 
? Was the bed uncomfortable? 
? Are you going to watch i? | 
..2 Why no? 
...? How is she? 
? What kind of factory? 
? Where will you be? 
? It was working yesterday. 


I've bought a new car. | 
Tim doesn't eat meat. 
I've lost my key. | 
Sue cant drive. | 
| was born in Italy. | 
| didn't sleep well last night. | 
There's a film on TV tonight. | 
l'm not happy. 
| saw Paula last week. | 
Maria works in a factory. | 
| wont be here next week. | 
The clock isn't working. J 


It's a beautiful day, ..ien tit | Yes, it's perfect. 
These flowers aeiice, ....... a | Yes, what are they? 
Jane was at the party... ? FP. | Yes but didn't speak to her. | 
POUNDER CUNEO SEEN... og ? | | Yes, many times. | 
You speak German, nen? |. | Yes, but not very well. 
Martin looks tired, s ? |. | Yes, he works very hard. 
You'll help me, >} | Yes, of course | will. 


"JO Uc HRW DY = 


Complete these sentences with a question tag, positive (is it? / do you? etc.) or negative (isn’t it? / 
don't you? etc.). 


No, | can’t drive. 

No, | feel fine. 

Yes, everybody likes her. 
Yes, but l'm not very good. 


You haven't got a car, 
You arent tired, .... 
Lisa is a very nice person, ! | 
You can play the piano, 0... ssl ? | 


No, l've never met her. 

Yes, she studied psychology. 

No, it was terrible. | 
That's right. In the same street. | 
No, of course not. | 


Sarah went to university, aa? | 
The film wasn't very good, 
Anna lives near you, sss ?| 
You won't tell anybody what | said, 


«0 0) -J Ov Un 4 uU N — 
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ITEM 4. In conditions of fact, or possible fact, use the 
indicative after the conjunction if: 


CORRECT 


If Dr. Jaffe was in his office, why didn't he answer the 
phone? 
(Maybe he was in his office.) 
If the builder was opposed to the plan, why didn't he say 
so? 
(Maybe he was opposed to the plan.) 
If her husband was at home that night, he certainly did 
not take part in the festivities. 
(Maybe her husband was at home.) 


ITEM 5. It is not necessary to make a lengthy analysis 
of the factuality or possible factuality of a condition, be- 
fore deciding on the use of the subjunctive after the con- 
junction if. A condition contrary to fact is found only in 
a sentence in which the main clause is in the conditional 
tense. The conditional tense, you will recall from chapter 
20, contains the auxiliary would. In other words, if the 
main clause contains would, the if clause requires the sub- 
junctive. (As if clauses, however, always require the sub- 
junctive.) It's as simple and mechanical as that. (Should, 
an alternate form of would; and could, which is the con- 
ditional tense of be able, also signify a condition contrary 
to fact.) 

Notice how a change in the main clause of the sentences 
above removes the factuality of each sentence: 


Dr. Jaffe would answer the phone if he were in his 
office. (Subjunctive) 
If the builder were opposed to the plan, he would say 


so. (Subjunctive) : 
If her husband were at home that night, he would not 
have countenanced such shenanigans. (Subjunctive) 
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3. The Rule 


The subjunctive is used in preference to the indicative: 


after as if 
after if, in conditions contrary to fact 
after wish 


This completes our discussion of mood. 
A verb has four moods: 


INDICATIVE: He speaks. 
SUBJUNCTIVE: If Henry Wallace were speaking, more 


tickets would be sold. 


INFINITIVE: To speak now would be a mistake. 
IMPERATIVE: Speak now or forever hold your peace. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 46 


10. 


. If it (was, were) a nice day, we could have a picnic. 
. That man, if he (was, were) really your father, 


should have treated you better. 


. If that man (was, were) your father, he would not 


have treated you so shamefully. 


. That man acts as if he (was, were) your father. 
. I wish he (was, were) your father. 
. If the boss (was, were) here, you would do more 


work. 


. If that (was, were) the reason for your refusal, why 


didn't you say so? 


. If that book (was, were) sold in Boston without po- 


lice interference, then we won't run into any trouble 
with our book. 


. If he (was, were) the last man on earth, she 


wouldn't marry him. 
Does she wish she (was, were) going to the party? 
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CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 46 


1. were 3. were 5. were 7. was 9. were 
2. was 4. were 6. were 8. was 10. were 
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as easy as A B C 


XIX 
. What is the difference between desert and dessert? 
Is it correct to say, "I would like to see you to- 
night”? 
C. Which is preferable: “Those kind of apples are too 
sour,” or “That kind of apples is too sour”? 


wa 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 
Desert, Dessert 


The Sahara is a desert (one s; accent on the first sylla- 
ble). Chocolate pudding is a dessert (two s's; accent on the 
second syllable). 

How can you remember which is which? 

A desert is made up chiefly of sand—one s in sand. 

Dessert is an added attraction in a meal—an added s in 
dessert. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 47 


1. People on diets are asked to forego rich (deserts, des- 
serts). 

2. There is a vast (desert, dessert) in the western part 
of our country. 

3. It is an arid, (desert, dessert) region, thinly popu- 
lated. 

4. Children prefer (desert, dessert) to the nourishing 
dishes of a dinner. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING——ansWers to test 47 


1. desserts 2. desert 3. desert 4. dessert 
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B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 
I would like to see you tonight. 


By the same rules which—theoretically—govern the use 
of shall and will, the pronouns J and we (first person, sin- 
gular and plural) require the auxiliary should in prefer- 

“ence to would. 

This requirement is as obsolete as the puristic distinc- 
tions between shall and will. 

If you generally say I should like and we should like, by 
all means go on doing so. If it has become your habit, on 
the other hand, to say, J would like and we would like, 
make no effort to change. 

“I would speak to him if he were here,” and “we would 
be happier if we were richer," are just as good English, just 
as correct, just as acceptable as "I should speak ... ," and 
“We should be . . ." 

Furthermore, the use of would in such constructions is 
more popular, more current, less stilted, in informal speech. 

Should, as a tense sign of the conditional tense, is gradu- 
ally falling into disuse.-Or, as a professor of mine used to 
like to phrase it, should is falling into a state of innocuous 
desuetude. 

In modern English, should is mainly used to indicate 
compulsion, moral obligation, or the like. 

As in the case of the panhandler who approached the 
bejeweled dowager in depression days. 

“I haven't had a bite to eat in two days,” the beggar an- 
nounced. 

“My good man," responded the matron, “you should 
force yourself!” 


PRO AND CON 


Q. Many modern grammarians maintain that “Would 
you like to join us?” is correct, idiomatic English, estab- 
lished by common usage among educated people. Do you 
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agree? Would you use the expression in your everyday 
speech? [Prescriptive grammar demands should in such a 
question, because the expected form of the answer is I 
should—assuming the person answering is also a devotee 
of purism.] 


Pro 


A. I prefer the phrase "Would you . . ." rather than 
“Should you . e ." 
—Paul Denis 


Mr. Denis formerly conducted the radio column of the 
New York Post. 


Con 


You ask me for my opinion on the correctness of the 
sentence, “I would be happy to see him.” My own view is 
that the correct way to say this would be, "I should be 
happy to see him." It may be as you say, “many modern 
grammarians maintain that ‘I would be happy to see him’ 
is correct, idiomatic English, established by common usage 
among educated people." I am afraid that I cannot com- 
ment upon this. I realize that good English can be estab- 
lished by usage, but, for my part, I prefer should to would. 

—Harold L. Ickes 


Harold Ickes was Secretary of the Interior in President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's administration. 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


Those kind of apples are too sour, or 
That kind of apples is too sour? 


This sentence represents a grammatical point that is still 
somewhat debatable. Following a strict interpretation, of 
course, that and is would be called for, since kind is in- 
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dubitably singular. But That kind of apples is too sour, 
correct as it may be, sounds almost affected. The simple 
way to be correct without sounding unnatural is either to 
make the noun after of singular (That kind of apple is too 
sour), or to recast the sentence (Apples of that kind are 
too sour, Such apples are too sour, etc.). 

Similarly, sentences like the following can be changed as 


indicated: 


UNACCEPTABLE UNDER 

STRICT RULES 

I don't like those kind of 
people. 


These kind of books are too 
deep for me. 
Those kind of men can't be 


trusted. 


Those sort of women are 
bad medicine. 
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PREFERABLB 


I don't like that kind of per- 
son, or, I don't like such 
people, etc. 

This kind of book is too 
deep for me, or, Such 
books are too deep for 
me, etc. 

That kind of man can't be 
trusted, or, You can’t 
trust men like them, etc. 

That sort of woman is bad 
medicine, or, Women like 
her are bad medicine, etc. 


chapter 22 HOW TO SPLIT AN 
INFINITIVE 


1. The Problem 


What is a “split infinitive’? When, if ever, may we split 
an infinitive? 


2. The Solution 


An infinitive, we have learned, is the verb preceded by 
the preposition to: 


to use to eat 
to plan to be 


Infinitives are not true verbs even though, as we shall 
see in a moment, they have tense and voice. 

The infinitive, though one of the four moods of a verb 
(the other three are subjunctive, indicative, and impera- 
tive), always functions in a sentence as a noun, an adjec- 
tive, or an adverb. 

To solve this paradox of a verb which is not a verb, we 
call an infinitive a verbal. 

There are three types of verbals in English grammar— 
infinitives, participles, and gerunds. 

Every verbal is a verb which is not a verb; verbals have 
the force of verbs, they may have tense and voice, but 
they function within a sentence as some other part of 
speech. 


Participles function as adjectives. 
Gerunds function as nouns. 
Infinitives function as nouns, adjectives, or adverbs. 
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An infinitive has voice and tense. 


PRESENT ACTIVE INFINITIVE: to see 

PRESENT PASSIVE INFINITIVE: to be seen 
PERFECT ACTIVE INFINITIVE: to have seen 
PERFECT PASSIVE INFINITIVE: to have been seen 


“Splitting an infinitive’ means placing an adverb be- 
tween the preposition to and the rest of the infinitive. 
To wit: 


to quickly see 

to thoroughly understand 
to completely grasp 

to first be considered 


A genuine split infinitive contains the adverb directly 
after the preposition, If the adverb comes between any of 
the verbal parts of the infinitive, we are not dealing with 
a split infinitive. 

These are not split infinitives: 


to be favorably known 
to have satisfactorily completed 
to have quickly ended 


Splitting an infinitive is no crime. It is not a violation of 
grammatical rule. 

Although a few textbooks forbid the practice, the best 
people split infinitives. 

Robert C. Pooley, professor of English at the University 
of Wisconsin, in his excellent book Teaching English Usage 
(Appleton-Century), points out: 


The question as to whether one may "split" an infini- 
tive by placing an adverbial modifier between the to and 
the infinitive form of the verb has been hotly debated 
for a century. . . . In spite of the quantities of print on 
the subject, and the definitive statements of linguists and 
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grammarians, the textbooks still cleave to the nineteenth- 
century aversion [to the split infinitive]. 


Professor Pooley labels the so-called rule against the split 
infinitive “little more than pedantic rubbish" and then re- 
cites a list of reputable American authors who were infini- 
tive splitters: Benjamin Franklin, Whittier, Washington Irv- 
ing, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Theodore Roosevelt, and Wood- 
row Wilson, among others. 

Pooley offers these examples from literature: 


'Theodore Roosevelt, The Winning of the West: *He 
stood high in the colony, was extravagant and fond of 
display, and, his fortune being jeopardized, he hoped to 
more than retrieve it by going into speculations in west- 
ern lands." 


Herbert Spencer, Philosophy of Style: "To an active 
mind it may be easier to bear along all the qualifications 
of an idea than to first imperfectly conceive such an 
idea." 


Woodrow Wilson: “When I hear gentlemen say that 
politics ought to let business alone, I feel like inviting 
them to first consider whether business is letting politics 
alone." 


Notice how stilted these sentences would become if the 
adverbs were placed before the preposition, as some strait- 
laced textbooks suggest: 


ME . . he hoped more than to retrieve it...” (In fact 
this sentence not only becomes stilted; it actually alters 
its meaning.) 


“. . . than first imperfectly to conceive such an idea.” 
(The meaning is intact, but the language has become 
woefully schoolteacherish. ) 
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too/either soam |l / neither do l etc. 
too and either 
I'm happy too. ) 


vate 


I'm not Spe either. 


| We use either after a negative verb: 


We use too and either at the end of a sentence. 


We use too after a positive verb: 


O 


O a: I'm happy. A; l'm not happy. 
8: l'm happy too. B: I’m not happy either. 

C) A lenjoyed the film. @ asl can't'cook 
8: | enjoyed it too. B: | can't either. 

() Janeisa doctor. Her husband is a C) Ben doesnt watch TV. He doesn't 
doctor too. read newspapers either. f 


so am l / neither do l etc. 


| am/is/are ... I'm not happy. 
was/were ... 
so | do/does ... 
did ... 
have/has ... 
neither | can... 
will ... 
would ... 
so am | = | am too neither am I = l'm not either | 
so have I = | have too (etc.): neither can I = | can't either (etc.): 
O A I'm working. O A: l haven't got a key. 
B: Soaml. (= I'm working too) B: Neither have I. (= I havent either) 
A: | was late for work today. O a: Kate can't cook. 
B: So was Sam. B: Neither can Tom. 
O A: | work in a bank. C) A: | won't (= will not) be here | 
8: So dol. tomorrow. 
O A: We went to the cinema last night. B: Neither will I. | 
8: Did you? So did we. C) A: | never go to the cinema. 
© A: I'd like to go to Australia. B: Neither do l. 
B: So would I. | 


! You can also use Nor (= Neither): 
O A: I'm not married. 
B. Noraml. or Neither am |. f 


Remember: So am I (not So | am), Neither have I (not Neither | have). 


lam / | don't etc. => Unit 40 


“. . . I feel like inviting them first to consider . . .” 
(Again a shift of the adverb out of the infinitive alters 
the meaning of the sentence.) 


The alternative suggestion for avoiding a split infinitive, 
according to the same textbooks, is to place the modifier 
after the verb. In the first two sentences quoted, such a po- 
sition will be seen to be impossible—the idiom of the lan- 
guage is too grossly violated. In the third sentence, Wilson 
might have phrased his thought “. . . I feel like inviting 
them to consider first whether . . . ," but surely the empha- 
sis he was aiming at would have been completely lost. 

Charles Carpenter Fries, professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, in the standard reference work for 
English teachers, American English Grammar, quotes these 
instances of split infinitives from the writing of educated 
people: 


I desire to so arrange my affairs... 

... his ability to effectually carry on... 

. .. that he may help me ¢o properly support my fam- 
hye a 

... Would incur such delay as to almost defeat the pur- 
pose... 

... in such a manner as to enable him to properly per- 
form his work... 

... training is desired in order to better acquaint my- 
self with the problems of... AN 

... to adequately prepare myself for this examination... 


If you attempt to revise these sentences by placing the 
adverb either before or after the infinitive, you will see how 
the effectiveness and emphasis of the adverbs are consider- 
ably diminished. 

“The evidence in favor of the judiciously split infinitive 
is sufficiently clear to make it obvious that teachers who 
condemn it arbitrarily are wasting their time and that of 
their pupils.” So concludes grammarian Sterling Andrus 
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Leonard, in his survey of current English usage for the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


Bear in mind that a rule of grammar is valid so long as 
educated users of English generally abide by that rule. 
Since the best writers and speakers split their infinitives 
whenever they feel that clarity of meaning is improved by 
such a practice, the student of grammar will decide that 
the split infinitive is current, established, and reputable 
English. 

Don't, of course, go out of your way to split an infini- 
tive. 

On the other hand, don't hesitate to split one if you feel 
that your thought is best served by doing so. 


3. The Rule 


To deliberately split an infinitive, puristic teaching to the 
contrary notwithstanding, is correct and acceptable Eng- 
lish. 


PRO AND CON 


Q. Many modern grammarians maintain that "It is nec- 
essary to accurately check each answer" (split infinitive) 
is correct, idiomatic English, established by common usage 
among educated people. Do you agree? 


Pro 


A. To accurately check is awkward but correct. To 
check accurately does not mean exactly the same. 
Moses brought no rule against the split infinitive from the 
thunders of Sinai. 
—Alvin Johnson 


Alvin Johnson is president emeritus of the New School 
for Social Research, New York. 
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Pro 


But what is correct grammar? Often it is nothing but 
rules set up by schoolteachers to stop the language from 
going where it wants to go. English, like all other lan- 
guages, tends toward simplification. Simple language de- 
vices are gradually worked out in popular speech. Natu- 
rally, they are different from earlier, more complicated 
ways of saying the same thing; and so the grammarians 
call those new forms incorrect and everyone who uses 
them, uneducated. 

Three hundred years ago the grammarians protested 
against the new form its and against the new passive infini- 
tive formed with being. Today they are fighting against 
such things as prepositions at the end of a sentence, split 
infinitives, or using them and their after indefinite pro- 
nouns like everyone or anybody. 

Let's find some witnesses for the defense of the split in- 
finitive. They are surprisingly enthusiastic. Professor J. 
Hubert Jagger, in English in the Future, writes: 


There is no doubt that the split infinitive will in the 
end succeed because of its superiority to any other ar- 
rangement of the words in many sentences. 


And George Oliver Curme, in his Syntax, says simply: 


The split infinitive is an improvement of English ex- 
pression. 


James Thurber, not a philologist, has put it even better: 


Word has somehow got around that the split infinitive 
is always wrong. This is of a piece with the outworn no- 
tion that it is always wrong to strike a lady. 


It is not hard to find examples where the split infinitive 
is the only simple way of saying it. Curme quotes He 
failed to entirely comprehend it" and Fowler, in Modern 
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English Usage, uses: “Our object is to further cement trade 
relations." Here is one I found in the AP story of Mac- 
Arthur's landing in the Philippines: 


Striking at a point where he is in position to quickly 
cut off the Island of Luzon . . . on which Manila is situ- 
ated, from Mindanao on the South, MacArthur poured 
supplies ashore... 


(The publisher's editor found another example on page 
14 of this book. He was against it, but I won.) 
—Rudolph Flesch, The Art of Plain Talk (Harper) 


Pro 


The 1886 Law on Succession to the Presidency makes it 
clear that the practice of Presidential succession is recog- 
nized in the United States Code of Laws. Anybody enter- 
ing “on the Execution" of the President's office swears to 
*faithfully execute the Office of President," not the office 
of Vice President substituting for the President. 

—Newsweek 
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as easy as A B C 


: XX 

A. What is the difference between persecute and 
prosecute? 

B. Is it correct to say, "He had an awful cold"? 

C. Which is preferable: "Do your work like Y told 
you to," or “Do your work as J told you to"? 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 


Persecute, Prosecute 


You belong, we will assume for the sake of argument, to 
a racial or religious minority. As a result, you suffer from 
a nightmare of petty, annoying, undignified experiences. 
You are, in a word, persecuted. 

Or you are, to continue the same trend of thought, the 
victim of some psychopath’s undying hate. The gentleman 
in question spends a full working day every week figuring 
out methods to harass, inconvenience, and molest you. He 
persecutes you. 

Or let us say that during the war your landlord wanted 
you to vacate your apartment so that his newly married 
favorite cousin could move in. Federal laws, however, pro- 
tected your tenancy. No fool, your landlord knew that if 
he made your occupancy sufficiently intolerable you would 
eventually seek other quarters. He started a systematic cam- 
paign of persecution. 

The victim of persecution is generally innocent and in- 
offensive; his tormentors usually inhuman, illogical, and 
psychotic. 
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Paranoia is a mental affliction whose victims imagine 
themselves always to be the objects of persecution. Some 
historians claim that Germany suffers from a mass-perse- 
cution complex. 

On the other hand, if you commit a crime, or in some 
less serious way breach the legal code of the community, 
you will be prosecuted, but not, it is to be hoped, perse- 
cuted. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 48 


1. The district attorney will (persecute, prosecute) the 
case himself. 

2. The Nazis made a fine art out of (persecuting, prose- 
cuting) the Jews. 

3. Americans are sometimes guilty of (persecuting, 
prosecuting) certain native minorities. 

4. People who break the law must expect to be (perse- 
cuted, prosecuted). 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 48 


1. prosecute 2. persecuting 3. persecuting 4. prosecuted 


B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 


He had an awful cold. 


In informal speech, awful is a respectable, idiomatic syn- 
onym for severe, very bad, unusually great, etc. It rarely 
means awe-inspiring, although this was its original signifi- 
cation. 

Similarly, awfully, as a synonym for very, is permissible 
in speech, as in: 


We had an awfully bad siege of illness this winter. 


Lately, awfully has even been used as an adverb which 
intensifies adjectives of pleasant meaning, as in: 


We had an awfully good time tonight. 
She’s awfully pretty. 
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The latter use is still somewhat frowned upon, even by 
liberal grammarians, and is not entirely current in culti- 
vated speech, perhaps because of its sheer and humorous 
illogicality. 

'To use awful as an adverb is close to the illiterate level 
of speech. The following examples have little currency in 
educated language patterns: 


We had an awful good time. 
She's an awful pretty girl. 
It's an awful lovely dress. 
It's an awful cute puppy. 


Nevertheless, awful as an adjective, or awfully as an 
adverb, with an unpleasant or unhappy signification, is 
permissible in spoken English. The following are not in- 
correct: 


an awful cold 

an awfully hot day 

an awfully severe winter 
an awful experience 
awfully sarcastic 


PRO AND CON 


Q. Many modern grammarians maintain that "It was 
an awfully boring evening" is correct, idiomatic English, 
established by common usage among educated people, and 
completely acceptable in informal conversation. Do you 
agree? 


Pro 


A. In reply to your inquiry we can assure you that 
awfully as an intensive is encountered frequently in collo- 
quial speech. Expressions such as *an awfully boring eve- 
ning,” “I’m awfully glad," and "Pm awfully sorry" are 
idiomatic and in common use among educated people. Al- 
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dous Huxley, in Those Barren Leaves (George H. Doran), 
1925, page 14, uses the following sentence: “He was just 
one of those awfully nice, well-brought-up, uneducated 
young creatures. . . ." Sinclair Lewis, Main Street (Har- 
court, Brace), 1920, page 338, uses the expression "you're 
awfully educated." Henry James, in The Wings of the 
Dove (Scribner's), 1923, page 240, uses the phrase "the 
awfully rich young American. .). ." Examples could read- 
ily be multiplied. | 

—Edward A. H. Fuchs 


Dr. Fuchs was a member of the editorial staff of G. &. C. 
Merriam Co., publishers of the Merriam-Webster New 
International Dictionary. 


Q. Many modern grammarians maintain that *He has 
an awful cold" is correct, idiomatic English, established 
by common usage among educated people. Do you agree? 
Would you use the expression in your everyday speech? 


Pro 


A. YesIsee nothing awful about it. 
—Earl Wilson 


Mr. Wilson is a columnist on the New York Post and 
author of 7 Am Gazing into My Eight-Ball and Pike's Peak 
or Bust. 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


Do your work /ike I told you to, or 
Do your work as I told you to? 


We feel like a carload of jeeps had run over us, or 
We feel as if a carload of jeeps had run over us? 


Strictly speaking, like is a preposition and should not 
be followed by a clause; the use of like in the two sen- 
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tences above is, on any but a very liberal basis, not en- 
tirely established or reputable, and therefore I cannot in 
all honesty recommend its use. 

The following sentences are correct: 


Work as hard as I. 
Act as a man acts. 
He thinks about her as I do. 
, Her husband reacted just as she did. 
She reacted as you would have expected her to. 
We feel as if a carload of jeeps had just run over us. 
Just as all other mammals have sweat glands, so does a 
human being. 


To be absolutely safe, use the versions above, which are 
somewhat preferable to the following: 


Work hard, like I do. 

Act like a man acts. 

He thinks about her like I do. 

Her husband reacted just like she did. 

She reacted like you would have expected her to. 

We feel like a carload of jeeps had run over us. 

Just like all other mammals have sweat glands, so does 
a human being. 


(Advertising agencies exhibit a growing fondness for 
like as a conjunction. For example, Winstons taste good 
like a cigarette should, and Nobody’s got a wagon like 
Valiant's got a wagon.) 


PRO AND CON 


Q. Do you ever use in your informal conversation a sen- 
tence similar to the following: “He does it like I told him 
to”? In other words do you ever use the word like as a 
conjunction? Do your friends or associates ever use it? 
What is your opinion of the usage? 
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One View 


A. No. In Brooklyn I’ve never heard anyone use like as 

a conjunction. They do not use it in this part of the South 

(Chapel Hill, North Carolina) either. I never use it that 

way. I don't care for the word like in any form. It's too 
pastel for my blood. 

—Betty Smith 


Betty Smith is author of A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 
Another View 


Here is a sustaining show which is conscientious, and 
perceptive. It does not try to pass off goody-goody plati- 
tudes under the elegant guise of “public service,” like so 
many others do. 

— Paul Denis, in his radio column 
in the New York Post 


Exercises 


co Write too or either. 


l'm happy ....t60 
Iimnasnüngme oen . 
ESE ERIE eai s 0 à 


l'm happy. | 
I'm not hungry. | 

I'm going out. | 

It rained on Saturday. 
Rachel can't drive a car. | 

| don't like shopping. | 
Emma's mother is a teacher. } 


It rained on Sunday 

She cant ride a pke amerma : 
I don't like shopping 

Her father is a teacher 


-M OV uU D US M3 — 


Z3 Answer with So... I (So am I / So do I / So can I etc.). 


| went to bed late last night. 20 did l. 


I'm thirsty. 
I've just eaten. 


| need a holiday. 
I'll be late tomorrow. 
| was very tired this morning. 


aA uh UH — 


Answer with Neither ... I. 


7 | can't go to the party. | 

8 | I didnt phone Alex last night. | 

9 | haven't got any money | 
10 | I'm not going out tomorrow. | 
11 


| don't know what to do. } 


You are talking to Maria. Write sentences about yourself. Where possible, use So ... V or 
Neither ... I. Look at these examples carefully: 


I'm tired today. You can answer: .. 29 am]... or .1mnot.. 
| don't work hard. You can answer: Neither dol... or ..1d0...... 


Maria 


1 I'm learning English. | 
2 | can ride a bike. | 
3 I'm not American. | 
4 | like cooking. | 
5 | dont like cold weather. | 
6 | slept well last night. | 
7 l've never run a marathon. 
8 | don't use my phone much. | 
9 | I'm going out tomorrow evening. | 
10 | haven't been to Scotland. | 
11 | didn't watch TV last night. | 
12 | go to the cinema a lot. } 
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chapter 23 HOW TO LET YOUR 
PARTICIPLES DANGLE 


1. The Problem 


What is a "dangling participle"? When is it permissible 
to let participles dangle? 


2. The Solution 


A participle is one of the three classes of verbals. 

Along with infinitives and gerunds, it is a verb which is 
not a verb. 

Like an infinitive, it has voice and tense. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE: seeing 
PERFECT ACTIVE PARTICIPLE: having seen 
PERFECT PASSIVE PARTICIPLE: having been seen, or seen 


Present participles end in -ing: going, coming, spending, 
having, knowing, etc. 

Gerunds also end in -ing. 

Gerunds and present participles are identical in form— 
they differ in function. 

Words like seeing, going, coming, eating, may be either 
participles or gerunds—depending on their use in a sen- 
tence. 

A gerund is always a noun. 

Here are some gerunds functioning as subjects of verbs: 


The going is rough. 5 
His coming was unexpected. 
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ies 


Spending is going on at a terrific rate. 
Having money is nice. 
Knowing Betty Grable is nicer. 


Here is a gerund which is a predicate nominative: 
Seeing is believing. 
Here are some gerunds which are objects of verbs: 


Ienjoy working. 
Ilike swimming. 
Ihate rowing. 


And here are gerunds functioning as objects of preposi- 
tions: 


We do not believe in growing old. 
The work consists of washing and ironing. 


As you can see, a gerund fulfills the same functions as 
does a noun: subject of a verb, object of a verb, predicate 
nominative, or object of a preposition. Since a gerund ful- 
fills the functions of a noun, it is a noun, despite its very 
definite verbal force. 


A participle is always an adjective, with a single excep- 
tion to be noted shortly: 


Seeing me, he turned pale. 

Going home, she met a wolf. 

I saw her coming down the street. 

Spending at this rate, you will soon be broke. 
Knowing Betty Grable, he envied Harry James. 


The exception to the rule that a participle is always an 
adjective: A present participle may be part of a verb 
phrase, as in the progressive tenses: 
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He is seeing a play. 

He was going home. 

He will be coming in later. 

He has been spending his capital. 


Or a perfect participle may be part of a verb phrase in a 
perfect tense: 


He has had a cold. 
- He had known her years ago. 
He would have been insulted by your remark. 


When the participle is part of a verb phrase, it is, of 
course, a true verb, not a verbal. So when the term “parti- 
ciple" is used, reference is usually made to the adjectival, 
not the verbal, use of the participle—that is, to the verbal, 
not to the verb. 


Since a participle is an adjective, it must modify a noun. 

That is a characteristic of adjectives you must con- 
stantly keep in mind—they modify nouns (or pronouns, of 
course, the latter being substitute nouns). Interrogative ad- 
jectives, descriptive adjectives, indefinite adjectives, numeri- 
cal adjectives, participial adjectives—they all, without ex- 
ception, modify nouns or pronouns. 

Let us see how this works out. 

In the five participles illustrated above (Seeing me, he 
turned pale, etc.) : 


seeing modifies he, 
going modifies she, 
coming modifies her, 
spending modifies you, 
knowing modifies he. 


Or consider this sentence: 


Walking down Liberty Avenue, the oldest section of New 
Rochelle, you will suddenly come upon a row of small, 
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compact, new homes, incongruously surrounded by an- 
cient and rambling mansions built not long after the 
Huguenots landed. 


This sentence, despite its length, has only one true verb— 
will come; and one subject—you. 

However, it boasts three participles—walking, 
rounded, built. 

There is, of course, a considerable amount of verbal force 
in walking, surrounded, and built; for participles, like all 
verbals, have verbal force. 

But walking, surrounded, and built are not verbs—not in 
this particular sentence. They are adjectives. 

If the sentence read, "He was walking down Liberty 
Avenue," walking would be a verb, or part of one. 

If the sentence read, “The new houses were surrounded 
by old ones,” surrounded would be a verb, or part of one. 

If the sentence read, “The old houses were built by the 
Huguenots,” built would be a verb, or part of one. 

But as the sentence read originally, walking, surrounded, 
and built are all participial adjectives. Walking modifies 
you, surrounded modifies homes, built modifies mansions. 

If you wish to get on friendly terms with participles, you 
must learn to appreciate this clear-cut distinction between 
the verbals walking, surrounded, built, and the verbs walk- 
ing, surrounded, built. 

Further illustrations may help to make the distinction 


Sur- 


clear: 


VERBS 


She was walking in her 
sleep. 

The soldiers surrounded the 
fort. 

The fort was surrounded. 

The house was built in 1946. 


She was lying awake. 


VERBALS (PARTICIPLES) 


Waiking in her sleep, she 
fell out of the window. 
The fort, surrounded by the 

soldiers, had no choice 
but to surrender. 
Built in 1946, the house is 
completely modern. 
Lying awake, she worried 
about money. 
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VERBS 


She was worrying. 
The words have been 
spoken. 


VERBALS (PARTICIPLES) 


She lay awake, worrying. 
These words, spoken softly, 
can be very effective. 


To make sure that you are developing the ability to de- 
termine when a participle is a participle, and not a true 
verb, try your band at the following exercise. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—+test 49 


Directions: Label the italicized words in each sentence 
as either verbs or participles: 


1. 
2" 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 49 


Time once Jost (a) is impossible to 
regain. 

Money which is hard come by is 
usually not spent (5) foolishly. 


. Money easily earned (c) is often 


spent (d) foolishly. 


. Working (e) hard all day, he forgot 


(f) to have lunch. 


. He was working (g) hard all day 


and completely forgot (h) about 
eating. 


. His lunch forgotten (i), he went 


right on with his work, trying (j) to 
finish before nighttime. 


. *Getting (k) and spending (1), we 


lay waste our powers." 


. She was spending (m) it as fast as 


her husband was earning (n) it. 


. participle f. verb k. 
verb g. verb L 
. participle h. verb m. 
verb i. participle n. 
. participle j. participle 


participle 
participle 
verb 
verb 


If you made a perfect or near perfect score, you're ready 
to go on to learn how participles dangle. 

(If your score was low, study the answers carefully, try- 
ing to get the "feel" of participles.) 

As we have said, participles are adjectives. 

And adjectives modify nouns or pronouns. 

Let us list at this point the sentences we have been work- 
ing with and determine which noun or pronoun each par- 
ticiple modifies. 


1. Walking in her sleep, she fell out of the window. 


Participles have the force of verbs, though they are not 
true verbs—hence you will find an implied action in each 
participle. Determine to whom, or to what, that action ap- 
plies, and you have the noun or pronoun which the parti- 
ciple modifies. In this sentence, the action of walking ap- 
plies to she—she was doing the walking when she fell out 
of the window. The participle walking modifies the pro- 
noun she. 


2. The fort, surrounded by the soldiers, had no choice 
but to surrender. 


Be careful here. What is described as surrounded? Not 
the soldiers, who are responsible for the action of sur- 
rounding; but the fort, which was surrounded. The parti- 
ciple surrounded modifies the noun fort. 


3. Built in 1946, the house is completely modern. 


Built modifies ............ 2 
What is described as built? The house. Built modifies 
house. 


4. Lying awake, she worried about money. 


Lying modifies ............ ? The answer will be found at the 
foot of the page. 
4, she 
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5. She lay awake, worrying. 

Worrying modifies ............ 2 

6. These words, spoken softly, can be very effective. 
Spoken modifies ............ A 


7. Walking down Liberty Avenue, the oldest section of 
New Rochelle, you will suddenly come upon a row 
of small, compact, new homes, incongruously sur- 
rounded by ancient and rambling mansions built not 
long after the Huguenots landed. 


a. Walking modifies ............ 9 
b. Surrounded modifies ............ ? 
c. Built modifies ............ yj 


The noun or pronoun which a participle modifies is 
called the antecedent of the participle. This is, I admit, an 
illogical term, as so many grammatical terms are. Ante- 
cedent strictly means coming before—yet in many sen- 
tences, as you have noticed, the antecedent follows the 
participle. Nevertheless it is an antecedent—and every par- 
ticiple must have one. 

Participles which are found in sentences without the 
benefit of antecedents are as illegitimate as children born 
of parents who are “married” without the benefit of law. 
You know the name applied to such illegitimate children 
—illegitimate participles are called “dangling participles.” 

Here is an example: 


Listening to the radio, my car went right through the 
stop sign. 


The meaning, on a little analysis, is clear enough. I was 
listening to the radio and not paying too much attention to 
the road, so I drove my car right through a stop sign. 


5. she "a. you 7c. mansions 
6. words 7b. homes 
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That is the implication of the sentence, looked at from 
any sane point of view. However, insane as this may 
sound, the sentence as it is now worded claims that my car 
was listening to the radio, for car is the only logical noun 
in the sentence which the participle can modify. Since the 
word to which the action of the participle is intended to 
apply (namely 7) is unexpressed, the participle is said to 
be dangling—the noun to which it is anchored in logic is 
missing. There is no support—the participle dangles. To 
eliminate the dangle, we might reword the sentence some- 
what as follows: 


While I was listening to the radio, my car went right 
through the stop sign. 


Here are some further examples of dangling participles: 


Coming out of my house, a horse ran over a child. 

Was the horse coming out of my house? Correctly re- 
vised: 

Coming out of my house, I saw a horse run over a child. 


Looking far and wide, only trees can be seen. 
Were the trees looking far and wide? Correctly revised: 
Looking far and wide, one can only see trees. 


Born in the summer, his mother did not have to buy 
warm clothes for him. 
Who was born in the summer—his mother? Correctly 
revised: 
Since he was born in the summer, his mother did not 
have to buy warm clothes for him. 


Running down the street as fast as he could, the cop 
nevertheless caught him. 

Who was running—the cop? Correctly revised: 

Running down the street as fast as he could, he was 
nevertheless caught by the cop. 
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Having finished the dishes, the front door bell rang. 
Who finished the dishes—the front door bell? Correctly 
revised: 
After she had finished the dishes, the front door bell 
rang. 


Working hard, the time sped by. 
Was time working hard? Correctly revised: 
As he was working hard, time sped by. 


Driving through New Rochelle, many fine homes can be 
seen, 
Are fine homes driving through New Rochelle? Try your 
hand at revising this sentence. 


Standing on his feet all day, corns and calluses soon 
resulted. 
What makes the participle dangle? How would you re- 
vise the wording? 


Believing in Japan’s integrity, Pearl Harbor came as a 
shock to him. 
Where’s the dangle? How would you revise? 


Having been dried out by lack of rain, the gardener 
could not make the grass grow again. 
Revise the sentence so that it sounds sane. 


Illegitimate children can be useful and law-abiding citi- 
zens—but society frowns upon them. Similarly, sentences 
with dangling participles may be clear enough in meaning 
if some attention is given to an analysis of the probable 
intention of the speaker or writer. But since there is always 
a certain vagueness and ambiguity in a sentence with a dan- 
gling participle, such sentences are considered stylistically 
inferior and grammatically objectionable. Good writers, 
dd. Speakers, frown upon the use of a dangling partici- 
ple. 
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3. The Rule 


The logical antecedent of a participle should be ex- 
pressed in a sentence, and should occur in such a place 
. within the sentence that there can be no possible doubt as 
to the connection between participle and antecedent. In 
other words, avoid dangling participles. 
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isn't, haven't, don'tetc. (negatives) 


We use not (n't) in negative sentences: 


positive — negative 

am am not ('m not) I’m not tired. 
is is not (isn't or 's not) It isn't (or It's not) raining. 
are are not (aren't or ‘re not) They aren’t (or They’re not) here. 
Julian wasn’t hungry. 
The shops weren’t open. 


| haven't finished my work. 


was was not (wasn't) 
were were not (weren't) 
have have not (haven't) 

has has not (hasn't) Sue hasn't got a car. 
will will not (won't) We won't be here tomorrow. 
can cannot (can't) George can't drive. 
could could not (couldn't) | couldn't sleep last night. 
must must not (mustn't) | mustn't forget to phone Jane. 


should should not (shouldn't) 


would would not (wouldn't) 


don't/doesn't/didn't 


You shouldn't work so hard. 


ORORO OR FO FOR E OR FORORO OR ) 


| wouldn't like to be an actor. 


present simple negative \/we/you/they do not (don't) 
he/she/it does not (doesn't) | work/live/go etc. 


past simple negative | \/they/he/she etc. did not (didn't) 


positive  —» negative 


| want to go out. | don’t want to go out. 

They work hard. —> They don't work hard. 
Lisa plays the guitar. —> Lisa doesn't play the guitar. 

My father likes his job. —> My father doesn't like his job. 


| got up early this morning. —> | didn’t get up early this morning. 
They worked hard yesterday. — They didn't work hard yesterday. 
— 
— 


We played tennis. We didn't play tennis. 
Emily had dinner with us. Emily didn't have dinner with us. 
Don't... 
Look! — Don't look! 


Wait forme. — Don’t wait for me. 


Sometimes do is the main verb (don't do / doesn't do / didn't do): 


Do something! —> Don’t do anything! 
Sue does alot at weekends. —> Sue doesn’t do much at weekends. 
| did what you said. — | didn’t do what you said. 


present simple (negative) <® Unit 6 past simple (negative) => Unit 12 
don't look / don't wait etc. => Unit 35 Why isn't/don't ... ? => Unit 44 


as easy as A B C 


XXI 

. What is the difference between beside and besides? 
Is it correct to say, “I feel badly”? 

Which is preferable: "She is one of those women 
who run their husbands ragged," or "She is one of 
those women who runs her husband ragged”? 


SI EN 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 


Beside, Besides 


You sit beside a babbling brook, as the poets would say. 

You sit beside your wife; she sits beside you. 

The meaning of beside (without the s) is thus clear 
enough: next to, along side of, at the side of. 


You are wealthy, young, handsome, a spirited conversa- 
tionalist and skillful dancer. Besides, you are unmarried. 
Do you wonder that the single girls find you irresistible? 

No, you claim, you have not been invited to her party; 
and besides, you wouldn’t go even if you were invited! 

Besides (with the s) obviously means in addition, more- 
over, also, what’s more. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—-test 50 


1. She was sitting (beside, besides) her aunt. 

2. They walked (beside, besides) each other in sence! 

3. (Beside, Besides) chocolate, you will also need a sec- 
ond flavoring in the cake. 

4. He is ill, unhappy, and irritable; (beside, besides,) he 
is too old for you. 
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CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 50 


1. beside 2. beside 3. besides 4. besides 
B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 
I feel badly. 


Although no one in his right mind ever says “I feel 
sadly," *I feel happily," or "I feel uselessly," the adverbial 
sounding form badly is often heard, from educated people, 
after the verb feel, generally with the sense of mental dis- 
tress, thus: 


He feels badly about their misfortune. 
He felt badly when he heard of your loss. 


Occasionally, badly is also used in reference to health, 
as in: 


I feel badly this morning; I believe I need a strong laxa- 
tive. 


According to strict grammatical principles, the adjective 
bad should always be used after the verb feel, since feel 
is a copulative verb, and is equivalent in meaning and use 
to the copulative verb be. Copulative verbs regularly re- 
quire predicate adjectives, not adverbs, as "He is strong" 
(not strongly); “The flower smells sweet" (not sweetly); 
*The soup tastes bad" (not badly). However, to feel badly 
is an accepted, current, idiom in American speech, and 
when badly is thus used, it becomes an adjective, despite 
its apparently adverbial ending. Perhaps one reason for the 
affection that many speakers have for feel badly is that 
feel bad seems to imply wickedness or naughtiness. 


PRO AND CON 


Q. Many modern grammarians maintain that "Don't 
feel badly about his death" is correct, idiomatic English, 
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established by common usage among educated people. Do 
you agree? Would you use the expression in your everyday 
speech? 


Pro 


A. I have often used “badly” in this sense—and also find 
myself occasionally saying “Don’t feel too bad about this.” 
Constant idiomatic usage of words takes precedence with 
most people, in my opinion, over stern, unyielding gram- 
matical dictates. It's so much better that way too. Close 
adherence to the book of rules makes for stuffy, stilted 
speech. 

—Louis Sobol 


Mr. Sobol is a columnist on the New York Journal- 
American. 


Pro (with reservations) 


I use the expression “Don't feel badly about his death.” 

I believe it is incorrect but it is like a good many expres- 

sions in common speech; we use the incorrect expression 
80 as not to appear to be awkwardly correct. 

—Walter A. Knittle 


Professor Knittle was, before his death, director of the 
Adult Education Department of the College of the City of 
New York. 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


She is one of those women who run their husbands 
Tagged, or 

She is one of those women who runs her husband 
ragged? 4 
Who, as we have already discovered, agrees with its ante- 

cedent in number. In this sentence, who is plural because 
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its antecedent women is plural, and therefore takes plural 
forms. One is not the antecedent of who; antecedents are 
usually located in geographical proximity to the relative 
pronoun. 

If you wish to look at it logically instead of grammati- 
cally, you analyze it as follows: 

She is one of those women. 

What women? 

Those women who run their husbands ragged. 


PREFERABLE FORMS: 


She is one of those women who run their husbands 
tagged. 

He is one of those authors who turn out a new book 
every year—each one worse than the preceding one. 

It is one of those books which are very easy to read. 

It is one of those things which drive people crazy. 

He is one of those people who are never satisfied. 

Are you one of those lucky ones who alygys get a seat 
on the Long Island Railroad? 
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chapter 24 HOW TO BE ILLITERATE 


1. The Problem 


What is wrong with the grammar of “Don’t do nothing 
I wouldn't do"? 


2. The Solution 


The grammar of our language is not a body of divinely 
inspired rules. 

We are dealing, when we venture into the confines of 
English grammar, with no set of immutable laws, with no 
absolute distinctions. 

Grammar is not like mathematics. 

In arithmetic, one and one is two; ' in geometry, the sum 
of the squares of the arms of a right triangle equals the 
square of the hypotenuse;* in algebra, (a — b) (a t b) 
equals à! — b°, These are facts which no one in his right 
mind would care to argue. They have been demonstrated 
to be true and are accepted the wide world over. There is 
simply no ignoring or changing them. 

Grammar is not like the natural sciences. 

In physics, a body falls down—no human power has any 
influence on the law of gravity; in chemistry, water freezes 
at 32? Fahrenheit and boils at 212? Fahrenheit, whether 
we like it or not; and in biology, the one-celled amoeba 
reproduces by a process called binary fission. 

These are all incontrovertible facts; they were true 
thousands of years before man discovered them and they 

1 Or, of course, one and one are n 
21f you are not familiar with this interesting geometric law, just take 


my word for it. High school sophomores struggle with it under the for- 
midable name of “the Pythagorean theorem.” 
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will continue to be true as long as the earth turns. Exact 
sciences like mathematics, physics, chemistry, and biology 
are thus seen to be comparatively dull and static, unlike 
grammar, in which there is constant change. 

Grammar deals with one of the higher activities of hu- 
man beings (the translation of thoughts into words) and is 
as dynamic, as unreliable, and as unpredictable as human 
beings themselves. 

When you deal with a study (like grammar or history 
or semantics or psychology) which is deeply involved 
with the human equation you will be wise to expect no 
exact laws, you will do best if you look askance at all arbi- 
trary and unqualified conclusions, you will be safe only if 
you maintain an open mind and an attitude of alert skepti- 
cism. 

English grammar, as a science, attempts to make an ac- 
curate record of what people say and write, of how they 
phrase their thinking into sentence patterns. Just as chem- 
istry and physics and biology study and record the phe- 
nomena of nature, so grammar analyzes the phenomena of 
human communication. 

The grammar of a living language takes note of any 
usages that have currency. Thus an expression is part of 
English grammar if it is used by a considerable number of 
people whose native language is English. 

For example, "Go you to the school?" is not part of 
English grammar. It is neither good grammar nor bad 
grammar, neither right nor wrong, neither correct nor in- 
correct, neither acceptable nor unacceptable— it is simply 
nonexistent. No considerable number of people who speak 
English as a native tongue ever phrase their thought into 
such a pattern as "Go you to the school?" although such 
is the phrasing in French (Allez-vous à l'école?). 

But if we examine a pattern like "Don't do nothing I 
wouldn't do," we are forced to admit that such a usage is 
indeed part of English grammar. Hundreds of thousands 
of persons whose native language is English would so 
phrase the thought. We call such a pattern the double neg- 
ative, since negation is expressed both by the adverb not 
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(in the contraction don't) and again in the indefinite pro- 
noun nothing. 

The double negative is widely used in English. “No, I 
won't go" is a double negative of whose grammatical stand- 
ing there is no question. “I didn't see it nowhere," “I can't 
wait no more,” and “I ain't done nothing" are, on the other 
hand, often called “incorrect” grammar. 

But why? What makes a pattern correct or incorrect? 

. Is the double negative an integral part of the English 
language—that is, does it have currency? In a certain type 
of speech it has the widest sort of currency; indeed, it 
supersedes any other way of expressing the same idea. 

Does the double negative express a thought without con- 
fusion or ambiguity—that is, is it clear? 

Most elementary-school teachers attack the usage on 
the grounds that it is unclear because it is illogical. Two 
negatives, they claim, make an affirmative. If you say “I 
didn’t do nothing” you mean “I did something,” for if you 
did not do nothing, you must have done something. Tom- 
myrot! An expression means exactly what the person who 
hears that expression understands it to mean. When some- 
one says to you, “I didn’t do nothing,” you have a very 
poor grasp of the English language if you understand him 
to mean that he did something. If a person “didn’t go no- 
where” he stayed home; if he “didn’t eat no candy” he 
avoided the candy box. 

Now in certain instances in which a speaker intends two 
negatives to signify an affirmative, they do indeed have 
such a significance to a listener. If a speaker says “It is not 
impossible” he means, obviously, that it is possible. If you 
accuse your wife of letting the lamb stew burn by doing 
nothing to stop it from burning you might say: “But you 
did nothing while it burned!” And your spouse, in justifi- 
able anger, might answer: “I did not do nothing—I kept 
stirring it all the time!" Here indeed are two negatives 
which make an affirmative because your wife intends them 
to have a very decided affirmative meaning, and not be- 
cause there is a grammatical law to that effect. 

To attack the double negative because it seems, on analy- 
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sis, to be illogical, is to show no appreciation whatever of 
the frequent illogic of language in general and of English 
in particular. Many expressions to which the most puristic 
of schoolmarms would have no grammatical objections are 
fantastically illogical if you descend to analyzing them. Is 
it logical to say “We will take the trolley home" when we 
really mean that we will let the trolley take us home? Is 
“She swept the room with her eyes” logical? Or “He holds 
my religion against me”? Or “He jumped down my throat 
when I said that"? Expressions can be grammatical and 
correct (and often picturesque) without having even a 
bowing acquaintance with logic. 

“Don’t do nothing I wouldn’t do” is called “incorrect” 
because such a grammatical pattern is not customarily used 
by educated people. 

Common usage among educated speakers is the sole 
yardstick by which correctness in grammar is judged. 
“Laws of grammar” by themselves have no validity unless 
they are based on educated custom, usage, habit, conven- 
tion. As convention in language changes (and it often 
does), the “laws” change also. In this connection it is, I 
think, most interesting to note that the double negative— 
with a negative meaning—was "correct" during the time 
of Shakespeare—people of cultivation then used it freely. 

The kind of double negative which our chapter problem 
illustrates is one of the customary grammar patterns on the 
lowest, or basement, level of American speech—a level 
usually called “illiterate,” a not very felicitous description 
since many of the users of this level of language can cer- 
tainly read and write, even though they do not subscribe to 
Harper's and The Atlantic Monthly nor buy The New York 
Times on their way to work in the morning. 

Customary as is the double negative (of the type illus- 
trated in the chapter-problem) on the lowest level of Amer- 
ican speech, so is it rare to the point of nonexistence on 
any higher level of speech. Never in reputable writing, al- 
most never in the speech habits of people of the slightest 
linguistic sophistication, is such a type of double negative 
found. 
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And that is the reason why the double negative—of the 
type referred to—is "incorrect"; it is used almost exclu- 
sively on the lowest level of language. 

Patterns which are exclusively found on the basement 
level of grammar are incorrect on any other level—and 
since grammar itself is generally viewed from the educated 
level, illiterate patterns are usually, but loosely, called un- 
grammatical, though they are perfectly grammatical (be- 
cause they are current and normal) on their own level. 

Why are people of little linguistic sophistication so ad- 
dicted to the "incorrect" type of double negative? One of 
the principles operative in illiterate speech is emphasis by 
repetition. 'The speaker is not sure, probably subconsciously 
rather than consciously, that / see none can sufficiently im- 
press a listener with its negative force. So he emphasizes 
the negative force by making the verb as well as the pro- 
noun negative—‘T don't see none." He stresses the nega- 
tive implication of hardly and scarcely by combining them 
(quite unnecessarily, according to the educated speaker) 
with negative verbs: “I couldn't scarcely believe my ears”; 
“I can't hardly hear him.” To his mind, from is not suffi- 
ciently emphatic; he prefers off of: “He took the pen off 
of me”; “We got the money off of him.” 

The demonstrative adjectives this and that are too weak; 
he reinforces them with the locational adverbs here and 
there: this here man, that there woman. Regardless he in- 
tensifies by adding a negative prefix to the already adequate 
negative suffix: irregardless. By the same principle, equally 
good becomes equally as good, and adjectives are made 
comparative both fore and aft: more slower, more quicker, 
more happier, more better. 

This first principle of illiterate speech—emphasis by 
repetition—is evident not only in grammatical patterns but 
also in phraseology; the basement-level speaker frequently 
iterates an idea and then immediately reiterates the very 
same idea in slightly different words. He is not quite sure 
you will understand him until he has said a thing at least 
twice. 
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The second principle of illiterate speech is either an in- 
tellectual inability or an instinctive unwillingness to make 
certain distinctions. 

For example, when the present tense of the verbs do and 
be are negative, the “illiterate” speaker fails (or perhaps 
refuses) to distinguish among the variant forms for differ- 
ent subjects. Although he will use the affirmative of these 
verbs correctly (I do; you do; he, she, it does; we, they do 
—I am; he, she, it is; you, we, they are), he has a single 
negative form for all subjects, namely don’t and ain't: 


Idon't it don't Tain’t it ain’t 
you don’t we don’t you ain’t we ain’t 
he don’t they don’t he ain’t they ain’t 
she don’t she ain’t 


Now if you view this phenomenon objectively, you will 
admit that a single negative form for all subjects is sensi- 
ble, economical, and perfectly clear, but—and this is the 
important point—it is customary mur on the illiterate 
level. So, by that criterion, it is wrong." 

Similarly, the unsophisticated speaker usually uses the 
single comprehensive verb was for all subjects in the past 
tense, both affirmative and negative: 


I was I wasn’t 

you was you wasn’t 

he, she, it was he, she, it wasn’t 
we was we wasn’t 

they was they wasn’t 


In educated patterns of grammar, the possessive pro- 
noun is used to combine with the suffix -self (myself, your- 
self, yourselves, ourselves) except in the third person, in 
which the objective pronoun is substituted (himself, her- 
self, themselves). But in illiterate grammar, the possessive 
is used throughout: myself, yourself, hisself, herself, our- 
selves, yourselves, theirselves. 
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Exercises 


[4311] Make these sentences negative. 


1 He's gone away. .... He hasn't gone away......... MMIGCHEOO MP... 0 coe S 
2 Theyremamied. es TS Sy AVG || [oye [ec ee em, 
3livellaadidimpenge os cet 6 VOUSINOUIGISOR ceu o 


co Make these sentences negative. Use don't/doesn't/didn't. 


1 Shesawme. .. . 4 Heliveshere. . 

2 llikecheese. ..... a 5 icfaway aa " 
pr They denskaed. ccce eiu uncis 

[ 45:3] Make these sentences negative. 

1 She can swim. She cant SWIM. © ell beuleased...... ai EE 
eld) polo FÉ c" ZO GERT ENCEINTE RE... titii ERE 
3 ll enteto el am a ceto icm ne, 8 ilerainmediyestenday cs oe cce o NM 
4 He speaks German. . Sacculeileaguiemae  -—— ..2.8.. 
5) Wie WSIS EI T tette UONIDSI Velo a 


Complete these sentences with a negative verb (isn't/haven't/don't etc.). 
p g 


1 They aren't rich. They haven't... got much money. 
2 ‘Would you like something to eat? ‘No, thank you. | ou... hungry: 
cU EY m dm m find my glasses. Have you seen them? 
4 Steve. sss. ZO to the cinema much. He prefers to watch DVDs at home. 
5 We can walk to the station from here. It... very far. 

6 Whereslane? Ih reaa KOW VS seen her today: 
A Becarsnill. soos fall! 
8 We went to a restaurant last night. 1... like the food very much. 
9 I've been to Japan many times, but | ~ Deen to Korea. 

AO IUE eee. nae be here tomorrow. She's going away. 

11 "Who broke that window? ‘Not me. 1... do it’ 

12 We didn't see what happened. We... looking at the time. 

13 Lisa bought a new coat a few days ago, but she i worn it yet. 


14 You... drive so fast. It's dangerous. 


co You ask Gary some questions. He answers ‘Yes’ or ‘No’. Write sentences about Gary, positive 
or negative. 


Gary 
You 


Are you married? 

Do you live in London? 

Were you born in London? 

Do you like London? 

Would you like to live in the country? 
Can you drive? 


Have you got a car? 

Do you read newspapers? 

Are you interested in politics? 

Do you watch TV most evenings? 
Did you watch TV last night? 

Did you go out last night? 
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Again, in educated patterns, learn and teach, lay and lie, 
good and well, invite and invitation, leave and let, owe and 
own, these and thern are carefully and unquestioningly dis- 
tinguished. In illiterate patterns, on the contrary, one of 
each of these pairs of words is entirely discarded and the 
other expresses the meaning of both. The unsophisticated 
speaker relies exclusively on learn, lay, good, invite, leave, 
own and them. He will say: 


. llearn grammar, and Can you learn me grammar? 
I lay my clothes away, arid I am laying down for a nap. 
Iam good, and I see good. 
Linvite him, and I received an invite. 
I'll leave you now, and Leave me go. 
I own that car, and I'll own you five dollars. 
I see them, and 1 see them books. 


The linguistically immature person is somewhat baffled 
by the use of the apostrophe, and so to play safe generally 
puts it where it is not required, substituting who’s for 
whose, it’s for its, and even boy's for the simple plural 
boys. Inconsistently, on the other hand (and inconsistency 
is another characteristic of illiterate grammar), he will omit 
the apostrophe in verbal contractions, writing dont, doesnt 
(or, more likely, dosent) , wont, etc. 

Now on any level above the illiterate, the distinctions 
here discussed are universally honored. 

To wit: 


Ilearn grammar, but Someone teaches me grammar. 

Ilay my clothes away [transitive], but I am lying down 
for a nap [intransitive]. 

I am good [adjective], but I see well [adverb]. 

I invite him [verb], but I received an invitation [noun]. 

I'll leave you now [departure], but Let me go [allow]. 

J own that car, but I owe you five dollars. 

I see them [pronoun], but I see those books [adjective]. 

Whose books [possessive], but Who's coming [contraction 
for who is]. 
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Its paws [possessive], but It's raining [contraction for it 
is]. 


In illiterate grammar, the past participle of some verbs 
is used in place of the simple past, as in / seen it, 1 done 
it; inconsistently, the simple past of other verbs is used in 
place of the past participle, as in: 


I have gave we have rang the bell 

I have went have you ran the water 

I have drank has she sang the song 

I have swam have you stole the money 
I have saw the car is broke 

it has broke the coat is tore 

I have ate have you spoke 

the bird has flew the coop I have wrote 


we have rode 


In most verbs, the past tense and the past participle are 
of course identical, but not in special irregular, or "strong," 
verbs. And the unsophisticated speaker does not make dis- 
tinctions. 

In a compound subject of which one part is a pronoun, 
the “illiterate” speaker invariably uses the objective case: 
“Me and John are going,” or “Her and him ain't on speak- 
ing terms"; and when a pronoun is part of a compound 
object he uses the nominative case: "This is for he and 
I”; “This satisfies my partner and I." (Curiously enough, a 
kind of distinction is observed here, but directly opposite 
to the proper one.) 


A third, somewhat! minor, principle can be discovered 
in illiterate speech—an inability to use the auxiliary "have" 
correctly. I should of (or I shoulda) substitutes for 1 should 
have; had ought takes the place of ought; and If I hadn't 
have done it is used for If I hadn't done it. 


A fourth and over-all principle in unsophisticated speech 
Billy) 


is that illiterate patterns are rarely found in isolation. That 
is, the speaker habituated to one or two of the forms dis- 
cussed is very likely to use a large number of them. Con- 
versely, if some of these patterns are absent in a speaker's 
language, probably most of them are. 

So, if you read the latter part of this chapter with a cer- 
tain faint amusement and an increasing feeling of virtu- 
ousness (because the expressions described are foreign to 
your own speech habits) you are safe in skipping the rules 
and test which will follow shortly. However, if you felt a 
creeping sense of guilt as you read, and recognized as your 
own a number of the patterns illustrated, it is possible tbat 
—consciously or unconsciously—you have many habits of 
illiterate grammar, and if so, you would do well to practice 
quite painstakingly on the material which concludes this 
chapter. 


3. The Rule 


The following characteristic patterns of illiterate gram- 
mar should, by practice and thought, be avoided. Substi- 
tute the indicated educated pattern in each instance. 


ILLITERATE PATTERNS EDUCATED PATTERNS 

Don’t take no rubber Don’t take any rubber 
nickels. nickels, 

She won’t work no more. She won’t work any more. 

I can’t find it nowhere. Ican’t find it anywhere. 

It ain't no use. It isn't any use. 

We can't hardly finish on We can hardly finish on 
time. time. 

They couldn't scarcely earn They could scarcely earn 
enough to pay the rent. enough to pay the rent. 
He took my best coat off of He took my best coat from 

me. me. 
This here country ' This country 
That there attitude That attitude 
Irregardless Regardless 
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ILLITERATE PATTERNS 


This here pen is equally as 
good as that there one. 


More slower 

More better 

More quicker 

More safer 

He don’t live here no more. 


She don't do it good. 

That therg book don't make 
no sense. 

It don't add up. 

You ain't going nowhere. 

Iain't talking. 

It ain't right. 

You wasn't doing it right. 

We was here on time. 

They was my buddies. 

They wasn’t listening. 

We wasn’t paid for today. 

Was you there? 

He can take care of hisself. 

They can take care of their- 
selves. 

Can you learn me how to 
skate? 

Lay down 

I didn’t get no invite to the 
party. 

J own him a dollar. 

Them there books ain't no 
good. 

The man who's wife 

It hurt it’s foot. 

I seen it. 

I done it. 


EDUCATED PATTERNS 


This pen is as good as that 
one, or These two pens 
are equally good. 

Slower 

Better 

Quicker 

Safer 

He doesn’t live here any 
more. 

She doesn’t do it well. 

That book doesn’t make 
any sense. 

It doesn’t add up. 

You aren't going anywhere. 

I'm not talking. 

Jt isn't right. 

You weren’t doing it right. 

We were here on time. 

They were my buddies. 

They werer't listening. 

We weren't paid for today. 

Were you there? 

He can take care of himself. 

They can take care of them- 
selves. 

Can you teach me how to 
skate? 


Lie down 

I didn't get an invitation to 
the party. 

I owe him a dollar. 

Those books aren't any 
good. 


The man whose wife 
It hurt its foot. 
I saw it. 
I did it. 
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ILLITERATE PATTERNS 


I have gave 

I have went 

I have drank 

J have swam 

I have saw 

It has broke 

I have ate (et). 

The bird has flew 
We have rode 

We have rang 

Have you ran 

She has already sang. 
Have you stole...? 


EDUCATED PATTERNS 


I have given 

I have gone 

I have drunk 

I have swum 

I have seen 

It has broken 

I have eaten. 

The bird has flown 
We have ridden 

We have rung 

Have you run 

She has already sung. 
Have you stolen...? 


The car is broken. 
The coat is torn. 
You have spoken 


The car is broke. 

The coat is tore. 

You have spoke 

I have wrote I have written 

Me and you are through. You and J are through. 

Send my wife and J a copy. Send my wife and me a 

copy. 

Ishould of went. I should have gone. 

You hadn't ought to of done You ought not to have done 
that. that. 

If I hadn't have seen it If I hadn't seen it 


A SPECIAL WORD 


To readers who believe they habitually use some of the 
illiterate expressions recorded above: 

Illiterate patterns, as you have seen, are so basic and 
involve expressions which occur so frequently in a normal 
day's conversation that you will need to develop a super- 
consciousness of your faults before you can hope for any 
success in eliminating them from your speech. 

I tried an interesting experiment recently with a group 
of four students who had some of the typical illiterate gram- 
mar patterns, most conspicuous of which were the double 
negative and the substitution of don’t for doesn’t (as in 
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He don't). To achieve as nearly unacademic an atmosphere 
as possible, we went out for some coffee after class one 
evening, and I explained that I was interested in determin- 
ing whether the double negative and the substitution of 
don't for doesn't could be eliminated from their speech 
patterns by means of a few weeks of practice. They ex- 
pressed the greatest willingness to co-operate, and we dis- 
cussed the possible methods of exorcising these two errors. 
We decided, finally, to try sheer will power as a first 
method. For the remainder of our conversation—which 
dealt, of course, with nongrammatical subjects—my stu- 
dents were embarrassingly self-conscious, fearful that they 
would inadvertently double their negatives or use the im- 
proper form of the verb do. A few times they fell into error 
but immediately corrected themselves. 

Next week, we again stopped for some after-class re- 
freshment. I purposely avoided the subject of grammar, 
and we shortly fell into a spirited political discussion. Not 
at all to my surprise, negatives were doubled and don’t was 
used with third person singular subjects. Later on, I asked 
my students how they were getting along with their use of 
will power to eliminate the two errors which we had dis- 
cussed the previous week. They assured me without hesi- 
tation that the method was working to perfection! 

So for our third meeting over the coffee cups I brought 
with me eight index cards on each of which I had typed 
two phrases, thus: 


DOESN'T 
HE DON'T WORK HERE 


ANY 
1 DON'T SEE IT #0. MORE 


I asked each of my students to take two cards, place one 
in his wallet right next to his money, and paste the other 
on the top of his bathroom mirror so that he would not fail 
to see it when he shaved in the morning. 
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By these means, I insured that my students would be re- 
minded several times each day that they were trying to rid 
themselves of certain errors in their speech. They knew 
what the errors were and how to correct them, and the 
sight of the card in the early morning and again each time 
they extracted a bill from their wallets was enough to keep 
the subject on the conscious level of their minds. 

The following week I was gratified to note, during the 
conversation over coffee, that doesn't had largely super- 
seded don't with a third person singular subject, and that 
the double negative had become conspicuously rare. 


The first step in eliminating an error in grammar that 
has become habitual with you is the conscious recognition 
that the error exists in your speech. Do you believe that 
you are addicted to some of the violations tabulated in the 
charts on pages 318-320. Check the ones you think you 
make most frequently. Take, then, the next step in eliminat- 
ing habitual errors—invent some means to keep the error in 
your conscious mind. The card method worked for my four 
students—it may work for you. Or you may devise some 
Other method more applicable to your way of living. In 
any case, a few days of superconsciousness of the exist- 
ence of the error in your speech should serve to eradicate it. 


4. The Test 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 51 


I can't (ever, never) get along with your brother. 

. She (isn't, ain't) working here (any, no) more. 

We (have, haven't) hardly begun to fight. 

. He took my pencil (from, off of) me. 

. I like (this, this here) car better. 

. You must finish your work (regardless, irregard- 
less). ` 
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(Ihat, That there) way of talking (isn't, ain't) going 
to get you (anywhere, nowhere). 


. If you get the brakes adjusted, you'll be (safer, 


more safer). 


. He (don't, doesn't) work (well, good). 


You (weren't, wasn't) even listening to me! 


. He has to get hold of (himself, hisself) . 

. Please (teach, learn) me how to read faster. 

. (Lay, Lie) down for a few minutes. 

. I hope I get an (invite, invitation) to the dance. 

. You (own, owe) me ten cents. 

. (Them, Those) people are always making trouble. 

. Is your coat (tore, torn)? 

. The light is (broke, broken) again. 

. His money was (stole, stolen). 

. You and (me, I) are good friends, (ain't, aren't) we? 
. I wish you'd invite (he, him) and Dorothy to the 


party. 


. (Them, They) and (us, we) can't get along (no, 


any) more. 


. (Leave, Let) us go. 
. You should (of, have) seen her. 
. Have you (et, ate, eaten)? 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 51 


1. ever 9. doesn’t, well 18. broken 
2. isn't, any 10. weren't 19. stolen 
3. have 11. himself 20. I, aren't 
4. from 12. teach 21. him 
5. this 13. lie 22. they, we, any 
6. regardless 14. invitation 23 Blet 
7. that, isn’t, any- 15. owe 24. have 
where 16. those 25. eaten 
8. safer 17. torn 
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as easy as A B C 


XXII 
A. What is the difference between council and coun- 
sel? 
Is it correct to say, “I only see him once a week”? 
Which is preferable: “It is I who am tired,” or 
“It is I who is tired? 


aw 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 


Council, Counsel 


These two words, identical in pronunciation, are natu- 
rally confusing. The distinction is as follows: 

A council is a group of men (or women, or some of 
each), as a legislative council, The National Council of 
Teachers of English. A councilor is, of course, a member 
of a council. 

Counsel, on the other hand, means either advice or an 
attorney (or group of attorneys). An attorney is also called 
a counselor, as is any person who gives advice (personal 
relations counselor). 

Counsel may be used as a verb, meaning to advise. Coun- 
cil, however, does not ever function as a verb; it is only a 
noun. 


B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 
I only see him once a week. 


Logically, you mean that you see him only once a week, 
and it is on the basis of its illogicality that many texts warn 
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against placing only before the verb, contending that if you 
only see him once a week, you do not hear, feel, smell, or 
taste him. 

Such hair-splitting is of course unadulterated tommyrot. 
Nobody but a professional “schoolmarm” would misunder- 
stand you (and she would do so deliberately), if you say 
“I only go there on Sundays,” “We only eat meat twice a 
month," or *I only wish I bad your luck." 

Professor Porter G. Perrin, of the University of Wash- 
ington, reports in his Writer's Guide and Index to Eng- 
lish: "The importance of the position of only has been 
greatly exaggerated. . . . Placing only before the verb is a 
characteristic and reputable English idiom." Professor Per- 
rin then quotes from Ernest Hemingway and Bertrand 
Russell to show that the use of only before the verb is well 
established in writing. The truth is, of course, that in ordi- 
nary, informal speech, only is naturally placed before the 
verb by all educated speakers. 


PRO AND CON 
Pro 


Certainly they don't spend very much time with the 
members of their unions or with the members of other 
unions. In fact, I have become convinced that they must 
only associate with each other. 

—Howard Lindsay 


Mr. Lindsay is coauthor of the Broadway stage hit State 
of the Union, and star of Life with Father. 'This excerpt, 
like the one on page 213, is from a guest column Mr. Lind- 
say wrote for the New York Post. 


Pro 


Quinidine, one of the derivatives of cinchona, could only 
be prescribed in small amounts for certain types of cardiac 
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isit...? haveyou...? dothey...? etc. 


(questions 1) 


positive you are You are eating. 


question are you Are you eating? What are you eating? 


In questions, the first verb (is/are/have etc.) is before the subject: 


positive question 
subject + verb verb 4- subject 
| am late. 3 Am Ilate? 
That seat is free. — Is that seat free? 

She was angry. — Whywas she angry? 

David has gone. —  Wherehas David gone? 
You have got a car. > Have you gota car? 

They will be here soon. —> When will they be here? 


Can Paula swim? 


J 


Paula canswim. 


Remember: the subject is after the first verb. 
C) Where has David gone? (not Where has gone David?) 
C) Are those people waiting for something? (not Are waiting ... ?) 
O When was the telephone invented? (not When was invented ... ?) 


do ... ? / does ... ? / did ...? 


do |/we/you/they 


present simple questions 


does he/she/it work/live/go etc. ... ? 
past simple questions did  i/they/he/she etc. 
positive question 

They work hard. — Do they work hard? 
You watch television. — How often do you watch television? 

Chris works hard. — Does Chris work hard? 
She gets up early. — What time does she get up? 

They worked hard. > Did they work hard? 
You had dinner. > What did you have for dinner? 
She got up early. — What time did she get up? 


Sometimes do is the main verb (do you do / did he do etc.): 
O What do you usually do at weekends? 
O A: What does your brother do? 
B: He works in a bank. 
C) A: | broke my finger last week. 
8: How did you do that? (not How did you that?) 


Why isn't ... ? / Why don't ... ? etc. (Why + negative): 


O Where's John? Why isn't he here? (not Why he isn't here?) 
O Why can't Paula come to the meeting tomorrow? (not Why Paula can't ... ?) 
O Why didn't you phone me last night? 


present simple questions => Unit 7 past simple questions = Unit 12 questions 2-3 => Units 45-46 


what/which/how ** Units 47-48 


patients for whom the drug was an essential therapy, and 
often necessary to preserve the lives of these patients. No 
raw cinchona has yet come out of the East Indies since the 
war. 

—Editorial columns of The New York Times 


Pro 


Albert E. Koonz, of 1650 Bogart Avenue, the Bronx, a 
mechanical dentist, also got 100%, but, since he included 
fewer details, he will only receive the bronze medal for 
second place. 

—The New York Times, July 21, 1947 


Q. Modern grammarians maintain that “He only has 
ten cents left” (position of only) is correct, idiomatic Eng- 
lish, established by common usage among educated people 
and completely acceptable in informal conversation. Do you 
agree? Would you use the expression in your everyday 
speech? 


Con 


A. It doesn't mean that I am right, of course, but I 
would say “He has only ten cents” because the only seems 
to me to refer to the ten cents and not to the Aas. I think 
you want to lessen the ten cents rather than the verb. 

—Lillian Hellman 


Miss Hellman is the noted playwright, author of The 
Little Foxes, Watch on the Rhine, and other Broadway suc- 
cesses. 


Q. Modern grammarians maintain that “He only spoke 
once” (position of only) is correct, idiomatic English estab- 
lished by common usage among educated people and com- 
pletely acceptable in informal conversation. Do you agree? 
Would you use the expression in your everyday speech? 
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Con 


A. Yes, I would say *He only spoke once"—if he were 
the only one who spoke. But if I wanted to convey the idea 
that he spoke only once (just one time) then I'd say "He 
spoke only once." 

However, I intend to start a League Against Split Infini- 
tives, regardless of the current vogue for them, so I may 
be just a fuss-pot! Or maybe that eighth grade English 
teacher I had really scared me for keeps. 

—Marian Young 


Marian Young conducts the Martha Deane program 
over WOR and the Mutual network. 


Pro 


“I only have one company," Hughes began, then checked 
himself with a laugh. “I guess I have more than one, at 
that." 

—Earl Wilson, New York Post columnist, report- 
ing an interview with Howard Hughes, millionaire 
moving-picture producer and airplane manufac- 
turer. 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


It is I who am tired, or 
It is I who is tired? 


The relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in num- 
ber and person. In this sentence, / is the antecedent of 
who. Since 1 is first person singular, who is also first per- 
son singular, and takes a first person singular verb, am. 

Note in each of the following sentences how the ante- 
cedent of the relative pronoun indirectly governs the verb 
of which who is the subject: 
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You can't speak that way to me, who know more about 


you than you do yourself. 
It was not she who was to blame, but her husband. 


———- 
It is I who have made the error. 
——— 
Iam the one who has made the error. 
> 
It is they who have caused all the trouble. 
re 
* [tis they who are lonely. 


> 
It is I who am lonely. 
———- 


PREFERABLE FORM: 


It is I who am tired. 
——> 
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chapter 25 HOW TO TALK LIKE 
A HUMAN BEING 


You have to come to terms with grammar. 

You have to bear in mind that the rules of grammar are 
not the revealed word of God. The various and numerous 
*thou shalt nots" with which many speech manuals scare 
the daylights out of their readers are not divine command- 
ments, nor are infractions of such "laws" punisbable by 
fines of $10,000 or two years in jail, or both. Nor even by 
social ostracism, as the speech manuals intimate. 

You can—take my word for it—lead a normal, happy 
life even if you do not faithfully follow the austere restric- 
tions of pedantic or puristic grammar. Indeed, the chances 
for living such a happy, normal life are far better if you 
relax and use, whenever the occasion demands or the mood 
suits, some or all of the expressions on which purists and 
precisians frown. 

In my adult classes at New York University, many of 
my pupils are confused, and a few are shocked, when they 
learn that the idioms for which their high school teachers 
rapped their knuckles or slapped their wrists (but which 
they and their friends always use anyway) are perfectly 
correct, acceptable, standard English. 

What idioms, for instance? 

Some of them have already been covered under the ram- 
bling section called “The Grammar of Allowable ‘Errors’ ”: 


He got sick. (Outmoded restriction: He became ill.) 
Don't get mad if I tell the truth. (Outmoded restriction: 
Don't become angry if...) 
Ill come providing you let me. (Outmoded restriction: 
.. provided. ...) 
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The reason I love you is because you are so pretty.) 
(Outmoded restriction: ... that...) 

Can I have a piece of cake? (Outmoded restriction: 
May...) 

That dress is different than mine. (Outmoded restriction: 
2. from...) 

It's a nice day. (Outmoded restriction: . . . pleasant...) 

He is not as tall as he looks. (Outmoded restriction: 
After a negative verb, use so.) 

She was most aggravated. (Outmoded restriction: . . . ex- 
asperated.) 

It’s liable to rain. (Outmoded restriction: . . . likely . . .) 

The above remarks . . . (Outmoded restriction: Above 
is only an adverb.) 

Have you got my book? (Outmoded restriction: Have 
you my book?) 

Due to the telephone strike . . . (Outmoded restriction: 
Owing to, or because of . . .) 

Everybody stood up and shouted at the top of their 
lungs. (Outmoded restriction: . . . his lungs.) 

I will write to him tonight. (Outmoded restriction: I 
shall write . . .) 

I would like to see you tonight. (Outmoded restriction: I 
should like . . .) 

He had an awful cold. (Outmoded restriction: ...a 
severe cold...) 

J feel badly about his death. (Outmoded restriction: I 
feel bad...) 

Go slow. Come quick. (Outmoded restriction: Go slowly. 
Come quickly.) 

I only see him once a week. (Outmoded restriction: I 
see him only once a week.) 


The restrictions listed are unrealistic. The grammar of 
any language is founded upon the current and reputable use 
of that language by its educated speakers. And if you will 
keep your ears wide open you will hear educated people 
saying mad (meaning angry); nice (meaning pleasant); 
awful (meaning severe); and aggravating (meaning exas- 
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perating). You will hear them saying different than and 
have you got. And you will see, in reputable books, maga- 
zines and newspapers, liable, above, further, due to, and 
similar “errors” in the very type of sentence patterns railed 
against by the speech manuals. 

Js such a liberal attitude toward grammar accepted by 
the schools of the country? That depends partly on the 
school, partly on the community, and very largely on the 
individual teacher. There are conservatives and reaction- 
aries in teaching and in grammar just as there are in poli- 
tics. Many teachers prefer to teach only what they them- 
selves were taught—no more and no less—whether such 
teaching is in accord with the latest findings of educa- 
tional researchers or not; whether such teaching is realistic 
and honest and sensible, or not. 

And what are the latest findings of educational re- 
searchers? 

In 1932, a professor at the University of Wisconsin, Dr. 
Sterling Andrus Leonard, set out to discover, scientifically, 
the standing of some of the expressions deplored by purists. 

Under the sponsorship of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, he set about obtaining what he called a 
"consensus of expert opinion" about controversial ques- 
tions of grammatical usage. Selecting 230 expressions “of 
whose standing there might be some question," he mailed 
a questionnaire to 231 judges. These judges were: 


30 linguistic specialists 

30 well-known editors 

22 established authors 

19 business executives 

50 college teachers of English 

50 high school teachers of English 
30 speech teachers 


These experts, who represented a diverse and very capa- 
ble cross section of American life, were asked to indicate 
what, to their minds, was the standing of each of the 
controversial] expressions. "Score, please," they were told, 
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“according to your observation of what is actual usage 
rather than your opinion of what usage should be." 

Here, then, was a wonderful test of American usage—a 
true laboratory test to be freed, theoretically, of subjective 
reactions and ethical considerations. Obviously, Dr. Leon- 
ard was totally uninterested in what grammar books 
preached about correct usage or what the judges thought 
ought to be correct usage, His one concern was to discover 
‘what the majority of educated American speakers and 
writers were actually doing with their language. 

The results of this questionnaire are most interesting.’ 
Thirty-eight of the 230 items were rated almost unani- 
mously as illiterate usages. Among these, were such ex- 
pressions as: 


I haven't hardly any money. 

The kitten mews whenever it wants in. 
All came except she. 

My Uncle John, he told me a story. 

I must go and lay down. 

I have drank all my milk. 

That there rooster is a fighter. 

You was mistaken about that, John. 
Just set down and rest awhile. 


This was much to be expected. Your average high school 
freshman will tell you that such expressions are “bad” 
grammar—they are the kinds of expressions which, when 
used by Sunday night comics, draw hearty laughs from 
radio audiences. 

The revolutionary aspect of the Leonard study concerns 
those expressions which a majority of the judges consid- 
ered established, correct, and fully acceptable English. 
Close to 50 per cent of the test items (150), were so rated. 
Let us glance at some of them: 

1. None of them are here. 
2. I felt I could walk no further. 


1 Curreni English Usage, National Council of Teachers of English. 
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3. We will try and get it. 
4. I’ve absolutely got to go. 
5. We can expect the commission to at least protect our 
interests. 
6. You'd better go slow. 
7. There are some nice people around here. 
8. Will you be at the Brown’s this evening? 
9. We only had one left. 
10. This room is awfully cold. 
11. Itis me. 
12. Who are you looking for? 
13. Can I be excused from class? 
14. Everyone was here, but they all went home early. 


Of the 230 expressions, 85 are unaccounted for. On these 
there was not enough agreement among the experts to per- 
mit Dr. Leonard to label them either as established or as 
illiterate. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Leonard lost his life by drowning be- 
fore he could carry out the next logical step of his project. 
This was left to two other members of the council, Albert 
H. Marckwardt and Fred G. Walcott. This step was to dis- 
cover how prevalent among established and distinguished 
authors of the past was each of the expressions with which 
the Leonard questionnaire was concerned. This check was 
made possible by systematic reference to the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary, the Merriam-Webster New International 
Dictionary, second edition, Jespersen’s monumental Mod- 
ern English Grammar, Hall’s English Usage, and other vol- 
umes. Marckwardt and Walcott stress that their work was 
purely scientific and objective, that they were not trying to 
establish a justification for the Leonard work, that they 
expected to draw no conclusions from their findings. Their 
One interest was to see how popular the two hundred thirty 
expressions were in the works of well-known authors. But 
we may draw our own conclusions from the researches of 
Marckwardt and Walcott, which, very briefly, show the fol- 
lowing: 
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1. All but six of Leonard's established usages were 
found so frequently in the works of such authors as Shake- 
speare, Macaulay, Pepys, Bunyan, Defoe, Burke, and 
Sheridan—literary giants all—that one is forced to con- 
sider them perfectly acceptable and literary English. The 
six exceptions appear in such a way that they may be con- 
sidered “colloquial”—that is, acceptable in informal speech, 
and not by any means “incorrect.” 

2. Some of the “disputable” usages were also found in 
the works of these authors. 

3. Most of the “illiterate” usages were not found. 


The second investigation substantiated the first. 

Many of the constructions at which purists and puristic 
grammar texts rail have been accepted literary or colloquial 
tradition for centuries. 

There are other natural, idiomatic expressions which, 
judging by the criteria which Professor Leonard set up, 
you may use with a clear conscience, They are not ungram- 
matical. They are not incorrect. They are not illiterate. At 
worst, some of them are “colloquial,” but remember that 
colloquial English bears no stigma—it is simply the English 
used by educated people in everyday conversation, and in 
informal writing, even if it is not entirely appropriate to 
dignified or “literary” occasions. 

The following expressions are part of the structure of 
English grammar—they have the blessings of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and of cultivated speakers 
throughout the country: 


He graduated from Princeton. (Outmoded restriction: 
He was graduated from...) 

I don’t know if I can find the time. (Outmoded restric- 
tion: whether I can find . . .) 

Can you loan me a dollar? (Outmoded restriction: lend 
for the verb; loan only for the noun, as in “He made 
me a small loan.”) 

That’s a pretty dangerous statement. (Outmoded restric- 
tion: Pretty means attractive, nothing else.) 
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PRO AND CON 


Pro (with reservations) 


` As a qualifier of adjectives, "pretty" has apparently 
achieved currency (and recognition) in colloquial speech. 
Situation ought probably to determine its use. I do not 
think it is acceptable in formal discourse. And certainly it 
is out of place—even colloquially—in phrases like “pretty 
confused," “pretty inaccurate," “pretty false and mislead- 
ing." There the sense of the adjectives is so strong that the 
qualifier appears like a weak-kneed compromise—almost 
like saying "pretty absolute," which is nonsense. Style and 
attention to meaning would alike limit the use of the word 
as adverb very much, I should think. 

—Margaret Schlauch 


Dr. Schlauch was formerly a professor of English at 
New York University and is the author of The Gift of 
Tongues. 


Q. Many modern grammarians maintain that “He gradu- 
ated from Princeton in 1938" is correct, idiomatic English, 
established by common usage among educated people. Do 
you agree? Would you use the expression in your everyday 
speech? 


Pro 


A. I believe that “He graduated from Princeton in 1938” 
is correct, idiomatic English, established by common usage. 
—Freda Kirchwey 


Miss Kirchwey was formerly editor of The Nation. 


Keep it on ice till it’s good and cold. (Outmoded restric- 
tion: good and is bad English.) 

Go and finish your work. 

Come and see me soon. 
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Exercises 


co Write questions. 
1 


| can swim. 

2 | work hard. 

3 | was late this morning. 

4 I've gota key. 

5 I'll be here tomorrow. 

6 I'm going out this evening. 
7 like my job. 

8 | live near here. 

9 lenjoyed the film. 

10 | had a good holiday. 


(and you?) 
(and Jack?) 
(and you?) 
(and Kate?) 
(and you?) 
(and Paul?) 
(and you?) 
(and Nicola?) 
(and you?) 
(and you?) 


ork hard? 


[ 442] You are talking to a friend about driving. Write the full questions. 


Qv un I UJ N = 


O 00) Gu. WN = 
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You 


(have / a car?) 

(use / a lot?) 

(use / yesterday?) 

(enjoy driving?) 

(a good driver?) 

(ever / have / an accident? 


(has / gone / where / David?) 

(working / Rachel / is / today?) 
(the children / what / are / doing?) 
(made / is / how / cheese?) 
(to the party / coming / is / your sister?) 
(you / the truth / tell / don't / why?) ...... 
(your guests / have / yet / arrived?) 
(leave / what time / your train / does?) 
(to work / Emily / why / go / didn't?) 


(your car / in the accident / was / damaged?) 


g Complete the questions. 
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| want to go out. | 


Kate and Paul aren't going to the party. 


I'm reading. | 


Sue went to bed early. 
My parents are going on holiday. 


| saw Tom a few days ago. | 


| can't come to the party. | 
Tina has gone away. | 

| need some money. | 
Angela doesnt like me. 

It rains sometimes. f 


| did the shopping. } 


When 


Yes, | have. 

Yes, nearly every day. | 
Yes, to go to work. | 
Not very much. 

| chink | am. 
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Try and do it better. (Outmoded restriction: Substitute 
to for and.) 

The two children were playing with one another. (Out- 
moded restriction: Use one another only when more 
than two are involved. Use each other for two.) 

Don't blame it on me. (Outmoded restriction: Don't 
blame me for it.) 

Can you fix my car? (Outmoded restriction: fix means 

" keep in one place, not repair.) 

What was the reason for him talking that way? (Out- 
moded restriction: ... for his talking . . .) 

The treaty was concluded between the four powers. 
(Outmoded restriction: . . . among the four powers.) 

He came in around four o'clock. (Outmoded restriction: 
. . . about four o'clock.) 


PRO AND CON 


Q. Is "Come and see me" acceptable English? 
Pro 


A. “Come and see me" is a common idiomatic locution. 
—Edward A. H. Fuchs 


Dr. Fuchs was a member of the editorial staff of G. & C. 
Merriam Co., publishers of the Merriam-Webster New In- 
ternational Dictionary. 


Pro 


The phrase “Don’t blame it on me" is certainly idiomatic 
English and I’ve heard many educated persons use it in 
informal conversation. 

I am not a stickler for the fine distinctions in English— 
I prefer English as it is spoken to the English written by 
many a pedant. 

—Albert Mitchell 
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Albert Mitchell and his collaborator Bruce Chapman 
were “The Answer Man" over WOR, New York; WGN, 
Chicago; and KSD, St. Louis. Mr. Mitchell is the author 
of Here's the Answer. 


Now, if for personal reasons of your own, you prefer to 
observe the restrictions described in this chapter, by all 
means do so. Following such restrictive laws will not make 
your English any less effective—but, and this is the point 
to keep in mind, neither will it make your English any bet- 
ter, more effective, more nearly correct, or more acceptable. 

Bear in mind that there are two kinds of grammar: 
traditional, which aims at the perpetuation of usages which 
conform to those principles of word-patterns which were 
set by eighteenth-century scholars; and scientific (to use 
Professor Charles Carpenter Fries’s term), which adopts 
the experimental approach and considers correct all usages 
which are currently found in the speech and writing of 
educated people. 

The traditional concept views language as unchanging— 
what pleased the ears of our great-great-grandfathers must 
not be deviated from, not one jot, by speakers of our mod- 
ern day. Any attempt to improve or simplify is heresy of 
the most dangerous sort. 

On the contrary, say our modern language scholars, there 
is only one criterion of good English: Do most educated 
people use an expression? If they do, that expression is ac- 
cepted, established, and correct English; and if rules are 
violated, then the rules, not the speakers, are wrong. 

This modern philosophy is tersely summarized by the 
eminent linguist, H. C. Wyld, in his Elementary Lessons 
in English Grammar, as follows: 


A grammar book does not attempt to teach people 
how they ought to speak, but on the contrary, unless it 
is a very bad or a very old work, it merely states bow, 
as a matter of fact, certain people do speak at the time 
at which it is written. : 

25, E. Stechert & Co. 
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The same thought is phrased in different words by the 
scholars Grattan and Gurrey in their excellent volume Our 
Living Language: ? 


The grammar of a language is not a list of rules im- 
posed upon its speakers by scholastic authorities, but is 
a scientific record of the actual phenomena of that lan- 
guage, written and spoken. If any community habitually 
uses certain forms of speech, these forms are part of the 
grammar of the speech of that community. 


There is no other sensible standard by which to judge 
correct grammar, and if it is feared that such a radical and 
revolutionary philosophy will result in the scuttling of all 
those musty grammar manuals which you and I struggled 
so patiently with in school, then—and this attitude is 
echoed by every modern grammarian—the quicker the 
manuals are scuttled the better it will be for everyone con- 
cerned. 

It may be argued that this is a dangerous way to live. If 
enough people violate a law, shall we scrap the law? Or 
would it not be far safer and wiser to reprimand, or disci- 
pline, or, if necessary, jail the violators? 

Well, for one thing, you cannot build enough jails to 
house all the violators of an unpopular law, as witness what 
happened when prohibition was in effect. And for another, 
just as Jaws of government depend for their power on the 
consent of the governed, so also laws of grammar depend 
for their value on the universal consent of the speakers of 
the language. 

If you may be wondering whether this scientific ap- 
proach to grammar may not eventually result in a slovenly 
and backwoods kind of language, set your doubts at rest. 
Modern English is the richest, most powerful language in 
the world. And it gains its richness and power from its 
complete and contemptuous avoidance of straitlaced rules 
and regulations. If “lawlessness” and change were not the 
potent factors that they are in shaping our native tongue, 

* Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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we would all still be speaking the language used by Geof- 
frey Chaucer—a wonderful language, but somewhat in- 
comprehensible to the twentieth-century ear, as you know 
if you have ever tried to read an unmodernized version of 
The Canterbury Tales. 


You are probably thinking: “Don’t most English teach- 
ers in elementary and high schools still force their students 
to hew strictly to the lines of traditional grammar?" 

Yes, many of them do. But there is evidence of strong 
pressure to make such teachers view grammar from a more 
liberal point of view. The following excerpt, for example, 
is from an article by Professor Roy P. Basler, chairman 
of the Department of English of the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, which appeared in the June, 1947, issue 
of the Coronet Teaching Guide: 


This is what a noted linguist, Professor C. C. Fries, 
has to say about the teaching of English in our schools: 

"Unfortunately, from the point of view of modern 
linguistic science, much of this work [teaching of gram- 
mar and usage] is not only wasted time, but harmful 
practice, as well. It is wasted time because it employs 
methods and materials that could not possibly attain the 
ends desired, no matter how much time was given to 
English. It is harmful practice because the habits set up 
and the views inculcated turn the students away from 
the only source of real knowledge—the actual language 
of the people about them. Our students are practically 
never given the tools of observation and analysis neces- 
sary to the use of these resources." ("Implications of 
Modern Linguistic Science," College English, March, 
1947.) 

Anyone familiar with the teaching of English in our 
schools and colleges may recognige that the weakest phase 
of instruction in English is in language study. The teach- 
ers themselves are often ill prepared. Seldom do we find 
a teacher who has, in the course of acquiring a degree 
in English, taken as much as ope tenth of his work in 
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language courses as compared to literature courses. Be- 
yond “freshman composition"—in itself seldom atten- 
tive to the scientific facts of English—the college student 
majoring in English with the purpose of becoming a 
teacher usually devotes his attention solely to literature, 
literary history, and criticism. Furthermore, the English 
curriculum in elementary and secondary schools is 
largely devoted to the study of literature, and that por- 
tion which is devoted to language study is often skimped 
by a teacher who finds the teaching of language “unin- 
teresting to students," and incompatible with his own 
training and interests. In so far as attention is given to 
grammar and usage, as Professor Fries points out, the 
work is concentrated on drill in identifying parts of 
speech and learning the terminology of a pre-scientific, 
prescriptive grammar, and on further drills in the recog- 
nition of prescribed “right” or “wrong” usage. It is, in- 
deed, an unusual classroom in which one finds students 
studying “the actual language of the people about them.” 


Professor Basler’s paper is one of the many which have 
appeared in professional journals, all of them urging teach- 
ers to adopt a more scientific, more liberal, more realistic 
attitude toward English grammar. With this kind of pres- 
sure, and with a greater emphasis on linguistics now appar- 
ent in teacher’s colleges and universities we may eventually 
expect modern teachers to turn out students less shackled 
by the puristic approach to grammar than was true in the 
case of members of your generation and mine. 
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as easy as A B C 


XXIII 

A. What is the difference between luxurious and 
luxuriant? 

B. Is it correct to say, "Lets not walk any further 
today"? 


C. Which is preferable: "The manager wants you 
and J to open the store tomorrow,” or “The man- 
ager wants you and me to open the store tomor- 
row"? Also, which is preferable: “He thought us 
to be them," or "He thought us to be they"? Fi- 
nally, which is preferable: “Whom did you think 
him to be?" or “Who did you think him to be?” 
(These are all facets of the same problem.) 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 


Luxuriant, Luxurious 


A forest can grow luxuriantly, a person can have luxuri- 
ant black hair or a luxuriant imagination. A building can 
be characterized by Juxuriant ornamentation and soil can 
be luxuriant. 

On the other hand, cars, yachts, servants, mansions, and 
mink coats add to luxurious living. You may dine luxuri- 
ously on lobster thermidor, champagne, and nesselrode pie, 
and you may live luxuriously, even in times of inflation, on 
$200,000 a year (after federal income taxes). 

The two words are thus seen to be quite different in im- 
plication. Luxuriant refers to rich growth, fertility, lush- 
ness, abundance. Luxurious refers to things which are ex- 
pensive, rare, and pleasurable, Luxurious things are usually 
man-made, while luxuriant things are natural. 
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DO YOU GET THE POINT?—1test 52 


. The tropics contain (luxuriant, luxurious) vegetation. 

. Her (luxuriant, luxurious) black hair is the most 
beautiful I have ever seen. 

. Heowns a (luxuriant, luxurious) yacht. 

. Coral grows (luxuriantly, luxuriously) on that reef. 

. He spent a (luxuriant, luxurious) month at the Wal- 
dorf. 

. He embezzled $50,000 and lived (luxuriantly, Iuxuri- 
ously) for two weeks on the money. 


Ne 


a UA UC) 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 52 


1. luxuriant 3. luxurious 5. luxurious 
2. luxuriant 4. luxuriantly 6. luxuriously 


B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 
Let's not walk any further today. 


Further, say some texts, may be used only in reference to 
time or to figurative distance, as, "Let's explore the matter 
further," or “The further we go in our study, the more con- 
fused we get." Farther should be used in all actual, or spa- 
tial, distance (according to these texts), as in "Let's ride a 
little farther up the road before we part." However, dic- 
tionaries without exception call further and farther synony- 
mous. (Merriam-Webster: "farther: beyond the present 
point; further"; Funk and Wagnalls: “further: more re- 
motely, farther.") In actual usage, further is gradually dis- 
placing farther in the language, and farther, like shall, is 
being less and less employed. 


PRO AND CON 


Q. Modern grammarians maintain that "Let's walk a 
little further before we turn back" is correct, idiomatic 
English, established by common usage among educated peo- 
ple and completely acceptable in informal conversation. Do 
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you agree? Would you use the expression in your everyday 
speech? 


Pro (with reservations) 


A. In my everyday speech I might say further but I 
would regret not having said farther; in my writing I would 
say, walk a little farther. Y have no better justification than 
habit and hence auditory preference. 

—Paul Klapper 


Dr. Klapper was president emeritus of Queens College, 
the author of numerous textbooks on methods of teaching, 
and professor of education at the College of the City of 
New York. 


Pro (with reservations) 


Whereas in my own speech and writing, I probably make 
an effort to distinguish between further and farther, I do 
not feel disposed to be fussy about this distinction and 
should certainly not react negatively to the interchangeable 
use of these two words. 

—Eason Monroe 


Dr. Monroe is professor of education and director of 
the Reading Clinic at Pennsylvania State University. 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


The manager wants you and 7 to open the store tomor- 
TOW, or 

The manager wants you and me to open the store tomor- 
row? 


This is a more complicated problem than it may at first 
seem. p 
By now you are sufficiently sophisticated when it comes 
to problems of English grammar to be able to choose the 
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correct form in the above sentence, Of course you would 
say, “The manager wants you and me to open the store 
tomorrow." 

But why? 

You and me is not the compound object of the verb 
wants. 'The manager does not want you and me. 

You and me is not the object of a preposition. There is 
no preposition in the sentence except /o, which you recog- 
nize as the sign of the infinitive to open, and not the intro- 
ductory word in a true prepositional phrase. 

So why the objective pronoun? 

First, look at the infinitive, £o open. Who's going to do 
the opening? You and me. (This sounds ungrammatical, 
but, as you will presently see, isn't at all.) 

An infinitive, while not a true verb, has the force of a 
verb. And a pronoun which initiates the action of a verb 
is usually the subject of that verb. (The exception, you re- 
call, occurs when the verb is passive, as in ^America was 
discovered by Columbus," in which the initiator of the 
action is Columbus but the subject is America.) 

So— 

You and me is the subject of the infinitive to open. Yes, 
infinitives may have subjects, even though they are not true 
verbs. (They are called, you will remember, verbals.) 


Consider: 

I want you to stop beating your wife. 
Who is to stop? You. 

You is the subject of the infinitive to stop. 


Consider: 


Ill force her to obey, or know the reason why. 
Who is to obey? Her. 


Her is the subject of the infinitive to obey. 


Consider: 
We want them to cut out all that noise. 
Subject of the infinitive to cut out? Them. 
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Consider: 
He expects us to believe his lies. 
Subject of the infinitive to believe? Us, 


An infinitive may have a subject. In what case is such a 
subject? Look back—ter, them, us. 

So— 

The subject of an infinitive is in the objective case. 

Therefore, of course, a compound subject of the infini- 
tive is also in the objective case. 


CORRECT FORMS; 


The manager wants you and me to open the store to- 
morrow. 

I want you and him to stop annoying the children. 

I bet I can make Gerbrand and her obey me. 

Do you want him and his wife to come in now? 

We expect Nellie and him to come for supper. 


Now, knowing that the subject of an infinitive is in the 
objective case, we're ready for our last principle in Eng- 
lish grammar. 

Think about this problem: 


He thought us to be them, or He thought us to be they? 
And about this one: 


Whom did you think him to be? or 
Who did you think him to be? 


Very likely you will be tempted to make an unhappy 
choice in these two sentences. 

You think the correct forms are: “He thought us to be 
they," and "Who did you think him to be?" 

Well, you're wrong. 

You are probably thinking: “But to be is a copulative 
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Unit Who saw you? Who did you see? 


45 (questions 2) 


Silvia saw Paul. 


Who saw Paul? 
Silvia. (Silvia saw him.) 


Who did Silvia see? 
Paul. (She saw Paul.) 


be W Silvia saw Paul uos TS 


subject object 
| | 
Somebody saw Paul. Silvia saw somebody 
Who saw Paul? Who did Silvia see? 
Silvia. (Silvia saw him.) Paul. (She saw Paul.) 
who is the subject who is the object 


Paul is the object Silvia is the subject 


In these questions, who/what is the subject: 
( Who lives in this house? (7 somebody lives in it — who?) 
(not Who does live?) 
O What happened? (= something happened - what?) 
(not What did happen?) 
() What's happening? (Whats = What is) 
O Who's got my key? (Whos = Who has) 


In these questions, who/what is the object: 
O Who did you meet yesterday? (= you met somebody — who?) 
O What did Paul say? (= Paul said something — what?) 
O Who are you phoning? 
O What was Silvia wearing? 


Compare: 
© George likes oranges. — Who likes oranges? — George. 
What does George like? — Oranges. 


©) Jane won a new car. — Who won a new car? - Jane. 
What did Jane win? — A new car. 


Use who for people (somebody). Use what for things, ideas etc. (something): 
O Whois your favourite singer? 
What is your favourite song? 


questions => Units 44, 46  what/which/how => Unit 47 


verb, and they and who are the complements of the copu- 
lative verb and so should be in the nominative case!" 

Very good—you've learned your lessons well. 

However, I’ve held back, until this very last moment, 
the fact that there is one exception to that rule you've just 
quoted. 

Yes—the complenient of a copulative verb is in the 
nominative case— 

. Except when the copulative verb is in the infinitive form 
and when said infinitive has a subject. 

'Then (and then only) the complement of a copulative 
verb agrees in case with the subject of the infinitive. 

And in what case is the subject of an infinitive? In the 
objective case, as we decided only a page or so back. 

So here is one last rule to complete your understanding 
of English grammar: 

When the infinitive of a copulative verb has a comple- 
ment, the complement agrees in case with the subject of the 
infinitive—if the infinitive has a subject, and only if the 
infinitive has a subject. 

Now don't get discouraged. This is hard, I know. That 
is why I left it to the last. 

Let's go over it again: 

If the copulative verb is in the infinitive form, say “to 
bea 

And if the infinitive has a subject, say, “He thought us 
to be"— 

Then, the complement of the copulative verb is in the 
objective case, agreeing in case with the subject (us) of the 
infinitive: “He thought us to be them.” 

Have you got it straight now? 

Consider the problems with which we started: 


He thought us to be them (or they). 

INFINITIVE: to be (a copulative verb) 

SUBJECT OF THE INFINITIVE: us (objective case) 

COMPLEMENT OF THE COPULATIVE INFINITIVE: them (ob- 
jective case) 
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Whom (or Who) did you think him to be? 

INFINITIVE: to be (a copulative verb) 

SUBJECT OF THE INFINITIVE: him (objective case) 

COMPLEMENT OF THE COPULATIVE INFINITIVE: whom 
(objective case) 


But wait! 

Remember that the copulative infinitive must have a 
subject before you put this new rule into effect. 

There must, to rephrase the idea, be a subject of the in- 
finitive before the complement of the infinitive goes into 
the objective case. 

Suppose the copulative infinitive does not have a subject? 

In such a contingency, the earlier rule still applies, 
namely: The complement of a copulative verb is in the 
nominative case. 


Note that in the following sentences the copulative infin- 
itive will not have a subject with which the complement 
must agree. Therefore, by our earlier rule, the complement 
of the copulative infinitive will be in the nominative case: 


I would like to be he. (J is the subject of would like, not 
of to be.) 

Who do you want to be? (You is the subject of want, 
not of to be.) 


You have begun to realize by now that the subject of 
an infinitive must immediately precede the infinitive. 

Now— 

Just to make sure you have the two rules under control, 
let us contrast them. 

EARLIER RULE: The complement of a copulative verb or 
infinitive is in the nominative case. 

NEW RULE: The complement of a copulative infinitive 
is in the objective case, agreeing with the subject of said 
infinitive, if the infinitive has a subject. 

That’s the whole story—see if you understand the dis- 
tinctions between the two rules by taking a quick test. 
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DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 53 


= 


il; 


CA dO TS 


QC 06-10 


(Who, Whom) would you like to be if you weren't 
yourself? 


. (Who, Whom) did you think him to be? 

. Would you like to be (we, us)? 

. Did you think them to be (us, we)? 

. I thought the General to be (he, him). 

. I thought the nurse to be (she, her). 

. We thought the criminals to be (they, them). 
. We expected the murderer to be (him, he). 

. The murderer turned out to be (she, her). 

. I want you and (she, her) to help me. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 53 


]. who 5. him 9. she 
2. whom 6. her 10. her 
3. we 7. them 

4. us 8. him 
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chapter 26 HOW TO MEASURE YOUR 
PROGRESS—A FINAL TEST 
OF YOUR GRAMMATICAL ABILITY 


Did it really hurt so much, after all? 

Becoming an expert in English grammar turned out, I 
trust, to be a lot easier than you had dared hope. 

Easier, and pleasanter, and certainly less gruesome than 
your previous experiences with the subject might have led 
you to believe. 

You have come away frorn your intensive study of gram- 
mar with certain prime abilities and with healthy, liberal 
attitudes, i 

You know when to make a personal pronoun nominative 
and when to make it objective—and why. 

You have a complete familiarity with the simple rules 
governing the distinctions between who and whom. 

You are no longer stumped by lay and lie. 

You know when a verb should be plural, and when it is 
preferably singular. 

You have a running acquaintance with all the important 
rules that form the framework of English grammar—and, 
more important, you know that you may violate some of 
those rules if the occasion demands. 

You have freed yourself from any vestiges of a guilt 
complex over using expressions upon which purists frown 
but which are, notwithstanding, correct, established, idio- 
matic English. 

You can, in a phrase, handle with rare expertness and 
artistry the multitudinous complexities of our amazing, con- 
tradictory, expressive language. 

You know the word to use under any circumstances— 
and why to use it. l 

If all these statements do in truth apply to you, then 
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you have gotten out of this part of the book precisely what 
was put into it—and you are ready for a final test of your 
grammatical ability. 


A Final Test of Your Grammatical Ability 


Directions: Check, in each sentence, the word which you 
believe is grammatically preferable. 


1. 
Pe 
3. 


NY 0 nA 


Mo oo 


11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 
17 
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Now, how does Marilyn Monroe (affect, effect) 
ou? 

Adi your wife produces the same (affect, effect) of 
course? 

The earth (continually, continuously) moves 
around the sun; if it ever stopped, human beings 
would be in a devil of a fix. 


. What’s the sense (of, in) getting drunk? 
. If you (let, leave) your children speak naturally, 


they will not grow up with language inhibitions. 


. What (sort of, sort of a) grade do you think you 


will make in this test? 


. The Federal Savings and Loan Society now pays 


3% per cent on your (principle, principal). 


. The spy was (hanged, hung). 
. He has somehow managed to keep on good terms 


10. 


with his (brothers-in-law, brother-in-laws). 

He offered one (incredulous, incredible) excuse 
after another for coming home late. 

Mix two (cupsful, cupfuls, cups full) of flour with 
a cupful of sugar. 

Do you (imply, infer) that I am lying? 

The lion licked (its, it's) chops when the first Chris- 
tian entered the arena. 

No one but (I, me) would believe you. 

There's something going on between Judy and 
(him, he). : i 

Everyone except (she, her) was on time. 

Was the letter addressed to you and (I, me) or only 
to you? 


37. 


38. 


. He (robbed, stole) my watch. 
. (Those, That) criteria (are, is) not valid. 
. Allan Kleinwax expects you and (I, me) to come 


to the Lincoln Studio to have our pictures taken 
tomorrow at ten. 


. What is a good (preventative, preventive) of rick- 


ets? | 


. Many curious (passer-bys, passers-by) stopped, but 


no one offered to help him. 


. Would you like to take a walk with Estelle and 


(I, me)? 


. The price of books (is, are) getting higher and 


higher. 


. How (is, are) your mother and father today? 


. One of my best friends (is, are) practicing chirop- 
ody. B 
. The manager of the Social Security office, with his 


assistants and secretaries, (is, are) coming to check 
over your payroll today. 


. Jules as well as Allan (is, are) having lunch with 


us today. 


. English, like French and Latin, (contain, contains) 


case forms. 


. When either of your manuscripts (is, are) rejected, 


let me know. 


. Each of your sisters (is, are) very pretty. 
. Boatload after boatload of soldiers (is, are) land- 


ing. 


. Neither of your reasons (is, are) sufficient. 
. Margie, unlike her parents, (has, have), a calm, 


sweet disposition. 


. His ability and experience (is, are) of great value 


to his company. 


. Congress or the President (has, have) to tackle 


this job before it's too late. 

Neither your aunt nor your uncle (has, have) left 
you any money. 

Either Eden or Evan (is, are) suré to phone you 
tomorrow. 
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. Her (childish, childlike) innocence is most re- 


freshing. 


. I think one or two of your accounts (has, have) 


canceled their orders. 


. (He, Him) and Myrtle are our best friends. 

. Did you visit (he, him) and Myrtle last Sunday? 

. You look bored and (uninterested, disinterested). 

. A number of bottles (was, were) broken when the 


shipment arrived. 


. Td like to (lie, lay) down for a few minutes. 
. (Lie, Lay) your coat on the bed. 
. The wounded man (lay, laid, lied) in the street 


for over an hour before the ambulance arrived. 


. Where have you (laid, lain) my things? 
. The baby has (laid, lain) in the carriage all morn- 


ing. 


. The checks were (laying, lying) on my desk all 


morning. 


. In which room did you (lie, Jay) the red rug? 
. He (laid, lay) his hat on the table and started to 


talk. 


. "(Lay, Lie) the baby on the bed and I'll examine 


her,” said the doctor. 


. “Conducting, in short, is a form of government for 


which instinct as well as skill (is, are) required." 
(Jacques Barzun, in Harper's Magazine) 


. 'Two-thirds of the work (is, are) finished. 

. A majority of your friends (is, are) married. 

. It was (I, me) you were talking about, wasn't it? 

. A drop in spending together with a boost in prices 


(has, have) caused a mild recession. 


. Was it (he, him) who answered the phone? 
. (Who, Whom) does he think he is? 
. The man (who, whom) you're referring to has left 


our employ. 


. TII invite (whoever, whomever) wants to come to 


the party. 


. Her sister, (who, whom) he divorced after a year 


of marriage, is looking for a new husband. 


. (Who, Whom) would you like to be? 
. I met the man (who, whom) you thought could 


manage my business. 


. (Who, Whom) did you wish to see? 

. Hecan talk even faster than (I, me). 

. But you can talk just as fast as (he, him). 

. Neither I nor he (is, are, am) able to help you. 

. Neither the art teachers nor the supervisor (was, 


were) at the faculty meeting. 


. Have you (drank, drunk) the Tom Collins yet? 
. I would (of, have) had my picture taken at Lincoln 


Studios if I had been in New Rochelle. 


. It is a lovely (sensuous, sensual) poem. 
. He talks as if he (was, were) her husband. 
. Many liberals wish that Roosevelt (was, were) still 


alive. 


. You wouldn't act that way if your wife (was, were) 


here. 


. If the doctor (was, were) in, why didn't he see 


you? 


. He drove through the (dessert, desert) for nearly 


an hour. 


. The Nazis (persecuted, prosecuted) the Jews be- 


cause, say the historians, the government needed to 
offer a scapegoat to take the people's minds off 
their troubles. 


. No one is here besides (we, us). 
. (Beside, Besides) the dishes, you also have to wash 


the silverware. 


. He is one of those men who (has, have) no con- 


sideration for others. 


. I (can, can't) scarcely see the stage. 
. (Irregardless, Regardless) of what you say, l'm 


going anyway. 


. I'm not talking about (that, that there) man. 
. That (doesn’t, don't) make such sense. 
. I would rather work for the Browns than for (she, 


her) and her husband. 


. I thought you (was, were) my friendl 
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. We would like an (invite, invitation) to your party. 
. She (don't, doesn't) look very well to me. 


91. Have you any (council, counsel) for a misguided 
youth? 
92. Can you (teach, learn) me grammar? 
93. It is I who (is, am) more interested in your wel- 
fare than you are yourself. 
94. The (luxurious, luxuriant) vegetation makes pas- 
sage almost impossible. 
95. We have work for (whoever, whomever) wants 
to work. 
96. Are you willing to venture a (prophecy, prophesy) 
about building costs next year? 
97. What I want (is, are) more pictures. 
98. Ten cents a piece (1s, are) too much for that 
candy. 
99. We thought the General to be (he, him). 
100. (Who, Whom) did you think her to be? 
ANSWERS 
1. affect 17. me OS NEATIC 
2. effect 18. stole 36. has 
3. continu- 19. those, are 37. has 
ously 20. me 38. is 
4. in 21. preventive 39. childlike 
Demet 22. passers-by 40. have 
6. sort of 23. me 41. he 
7. principal 24. is 42. him 
8. hanged 25m are 43. uninterested 
9. brothers-in- 26. is 44, were 
law 227]. 3 45. lie 
10. incredible 28. is 46.. lay 
11. cupfuls 29. contains 47. lay 
12. imply 30. is 48. laid 
[SIS 31. is 49, lain 
14. me 39S 50. lying 
15. him- 33. is 51. lay 
16. her 34. has 52. laid 


58. has 
59. he 
60. who 
61. whom 
62. whoever 
63. whom 
64. who 
65. who 
66. whom 
67. I 

68. he 


SCORING 


Each correct choice counts 1 point. 


. ls 

. was 

. drunk 

. have 

. sensuous 
. were 

. were 

. were 

. Was 

. desert 

. persecuted 
. us 

. besides 


have 


. can 
. regardless 


. that 

. doesn't 
"her 

. Were 

. invitation 
. doesn't 

. counsel 

. teach 
.am 

. luxuriant 
. whoever 
. prophecy 
. IS 

EIS 

. him 

. whom 


Your score should be in the 90's if you have successfully 


understood all the material in the book. 


YOUR SCORE ON THE FINAL TEST: ............ (Record the 
result on page 13.) 
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Exercises 


[45.1 | Make questions with who or what. In these questions, who/what is the subject. 


Q^ u^ I Wr — 


| bought something. 
Somebody lives in this house. | 
| phoned somebody. 
Something happened last night. 
Somebody knows the answer. 
Somebody did the washing-up. 
Jane did something. 
Something woke me up 
Somebody saw the accident. | 
| saw somebody. | 
Somebody has got my pen. 
This word means something. } 


| lost XXXXX yesterday, but fortunately 
XXXXX found it and gave it back to me. J} 


m 


3 | I needed some advice, so | asked XXXXX. 
He said XXXXX. 


| hear that XXXXX got married last week. 
XXXXX told me. 


z= —- ————M ans 


| met XXXXX on my way home this | 
evening. She told me XXXXX. | 


7 { It was my birthday last week and | had 


some presents. XXXXX gave me a book 
and Catherine gave me XXXXX. 
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PART 2 Correct Pronunciation 


chapter 27 WHAT IS CORRECT 
PRONUNCIATION? 


You have heard about the woman who was making a pur- 
chase at the meat counter. "I want a pound of kiddlies, 
please," she said. 

The butcher was momentarily perplexed. "Don't you 
mean kidneys, madam?” he asked. 

And the woman answered, “Well, I said kiddlies, did'll 
p" 3 

Of course, this is only a joke. But it admirably illustrates 
that you often do not realize how you sound to others. 

There is the case of the little New York urchin who was 
sitting in school one April day. The sun was shining, the 
windows were open wide, summer was in the air. Suddenly 
a robin hopped on the sill. 

“Look!” the child cried. “A boid!” 

“No, Johnnie,” admonished the teacher, who could not 
permit her appreciation of nature to interfere with her job, 
“that’s not a boid—it’s a bird.” 

The boy was frankly astonished. “Thats funny," he 
said. “It looks like a boid!” 

It is true there are people in New York who say “boid” 
and “foist,” “erl” and "fried ersters." They are, as it hap- 
pens, in the minority—but they have no conception that 
their speech is different from that of other New Yorkers. 
To them, their pronunciation sounds perfectly natural—just 
as natural as it sounds to a Midwesterner to say "Hairy" 
for “Harry” and “airogant” for "arrogant." The Bostonian 
pronounces words like park and parson in a way not heard 
anywhere else in the country, yet no Bostonian is conscious 
of a “Boston accent.” à 
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A common password during the Pacific islands fighting, 
in World War II, was “lallapalooza.” Why “lallapalooza,” 
of all things? Because Japanese infiltrators who discovered 
the password still couldn't say it—the closest they could 
manage was "rarraparooza." L is an alien sound to the 
Japanese, just as R is to the Chinese. When a waiter in a 
Chinese restaurant suggests “flied lice" for your dinner, 
have no fear of the edibility of what he wishes to serve 
you. He means "fried rice," a most palatable dish. The 
point is, neither the Japanese nor the Chinese is conscious 
of his mispronunciation. 

The average person's deafness to his own speech peculi- 
arities is graphically evident when you make a phonograph 
recording of his voice and play it back to him. Now, for 
the first time, he is listening to himself from the outside. 
And how does he react? Generally with utter disbelief. “Is 
this the way I sound? Impossible!" 

You too may be unaware of how you sound to others 
when you speak. When you mispronounce a word, you are 
usually the one person who doesn't know it. When you use 
an illiterate or affected pronunciation, you are usually com- 
pletely unconscious of its effect on your listeners. Yet your 
pronunciation, especially of certain common and fre- 
quently used English words, is often the means by which 
people form their first impressions of your educational and 
cultural background, of your ability and intelligence, per- 
haps even of your personality. That this is so is unfortunate 
and in many instances probably completely illogical—what 
a man says is admittedly a vastly more reasonable criterion 
of his worth than how ke says it. But human nature is not 
always reasonable, and listeners tend to jump to sweeping 
conclusions from quick, surface impressions of the way a 
person speaks. 

Your pronunciation, for this reason, always either adds 
to, or detracts from, the power and persuasiveness of your 
ideas. 

Consider the importance of pronunciation from another 
point of view. The effectiveness of a spoken thought stems 
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not alone from its intrinsic value or from the words in 
which it is presented, but also, often even more so, from 
the self-assurance of the speaker. Confidence and security 
about the correctness of your pronunciation can therefore 
be a vital factor in helping you put your ideas across suc- 
cessfully. 

And so Part Two of this book has a number of related 
purposes;—To give you practical training in the educated 
and preferable pronunciations of the most troublesome 
words in the English language. 

—To root out of your speech, permanently and com- 
pletely, most of the unconscious errors you may now make. 

— To settle any doubts or confusion you may have about 
those pronunciation demons that harry the average speaker. 

—And thus, in total, to produce a tremendous increase 
in your self-assurance whenever you give spoken expression 
to your ideas and thinking. 

But let us settle first a very important question, namely: 

What is correct pronunciation? 

Is it what actors and actresses use on the Broadway 
stage? 

Is it what the members of the social register use? 

Is it what the English professors at the great universi- 
ties use? 

Is it what the dictionaries recommend? 

Is it what the people use in Boston? Or in the Middle 
West? Or along the Atlantic seacoast? Or in the South? Or 
in London, England? 

Or is it, perhaps, what your teachers taught you to use 
in high school and college? 

Correct pronunciation is none of these, exclusively; yet 
it is a combination, in part, of all of them. 

Correct pronunciation is the pronunciation used by the 
great majority of educated people throughout the country. 
This definition is agreed upon by all language scholars. It 
is the principle which governs the pronunciations offered 
in your dictionary. It is the criterion by which a skillful 
speaker is judged. 
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Correct pronunciation, in other words, is no more nor 
less than current pronunciation. The proper way to say a 
word, by this token, is simply the way educated people are 
saying it at the moment. 

Correct pronunciation has no relationship whatever to 
phonetic beauty. The broad sound ah may, to some, sound 
lovelier than the flat sound d, as in at. Yet, though perhaps 
prettier, bahth is incorrect, while báth is correct—because 
‘most educated people say it that way. 

Correct pronunciation has no exclusive relationship to 
spelling. Warm and farm are spelled similarly, but pro- 
nounced differently. Fur and her and myrrh are spelled 
differently but, except for the initial consonant, pronounced 
the same. In psalm there is a p in the spelling but none 
in the pronunciation, while in hiccough (pronounced 
hik-up) there is a p in the pronunciation but none in the 
spelling. 

Correct pronunciation has no exclusive relationship to 
clearness. In handkerchief, vegetable, and comfortable the 
correct pronunciations are those which run all the syllables 
together. 

Correct pronunciation is not exclusively charming, nor 
impressive, nor clear, nor cultured, nor glamorous; it is 
only two things—current and acceptable. 

The effective way to pronounce a word is the popular 
way. Unpopular pronunciations, no matter what authority 
or reasons you have for using them, are ineffective pronun- 
ciations that rob your speech of power, not add power to it. 

"There is no Supreme Court of Speech, no final arbiter 
to rule on the constitutionality or legality of a pronuncia- 
tion. The dictionaries, to which we refer when we are in 
doubt about a pronunciation, or when a controversy occurs, 
generally offer an authoritative answer, but dictionartes do 
not rule on how you must speak, nor do they make any 
pretense of doing so. They do no more than record bow 
most educated people are currently speaking—and the mul- 
titudinous changes which are introduced into each new 
edition of a dictionary will serve to convince a skeptic that 
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dictionaries do not try to establish trends in pronunciation, 
but only record those trends as accurately as they can. 

Let us turn, now, to an analysis of the most important 
of these trends. 
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chapter 28 TRENDS IN AMERICAN 
PRONUNCIATION 


I. Longa 


Shall we say dayta or datta for the word data? Ignoray- 
mus or ignorammus for ignoramus? Staytus or stattus for 
status? 

The answers to these questions depend almost com- 
pletely on the business or profession in which the speaker 
is engaged. Lecturers, authors, educators, editors, lawyers, 
actors, journalists, commentators, and others whose work 
demands an unusual degree of skill in the language arts 
are almost completely committed to the long A (ay) in 
these and similar words. Millions of other people of equal 
education—doctors, dentists, executives—whose daily activ- 
ities do not impose upon them the same need for linguistic 
sophistication, use the flat A (as in at). Hence, it is obvi- 
ously impossible to label either of the two possible forms 
as “correct” or “incorrect.” What can be said is that au- 
thorities have generally favored the long A up to recent 
times, but are now becoming more charitably inclined to- 
ward the flat form; many dictionaries now accept the flat A 
in words like data, ignoramus, status, gratis, apparatus, etc., 
generally as a second choice. 

In this matter, as in so many others, you must let your 
ears be your guide. Do you personally, in your own business 
or professional circles, more frequently hear long A’s than 
flat ones? Then you should use long A’s also. Do so many 
of your associates use flat A’s that it will sound as if you 
are being affected when you do otherwise? Your course of 
action is then obvious. ` 

Here is a fairly complete list of the words which many 
skilled speakers pronounce with a long A: 
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data aviator desideratum 


fracas ignoramus pro rata 
status radiator verbatim 
ultimatum stratum gratis 
implacable erratum apparatus 


Ultimatum is frequently heard with a broad A (ul-ti- 
mah'-tum), most commonly with a long A, and only 
rarely with a flat A. 


2. The Broad A 


American English is clearly tending away from the broad 
A in many groups of words. Pronunciations like vahst 
(vast), lahf (laugh), cahn't (can't), exahmple (example), 
chahnce (chance), ahfter-(after), etc. now sound pecu- 
liarly un-American, and except from someone with a 
marked British accent, absurdly affected. Even in the fol- 
lowing words, popular trends strongly favor the somewhat 
flat A of gather; the broad A of father is heard today with 
diminishing frequency. 


POPULAR AND CURRENT LESS POPULAR 

WORD PRONUNCIATION PRONUNCIATION 

almond dám'-nd ahm'-'nd 

rather rá'-ther (rhyme with rah’-ther (rhyme 
gather) with father) 

drama dràá'-ma drah'-ma 

khaki ka’-kee kah’-kee 

plaza pla’-za plah’-za 

patio pa’-tee-o pah’-tee-o 

salve sdv (rhyme with have) sahy 

tomato to-may’-to to-mah’-to 

aunt dnt (rhyme with slant) ahnt 

vase vayz (rhyme with ways) vahz 


However, llama, the South American animal, and lama, 
the Tibetan monk, are both pronounced only with the broad 
A: lah!-ma. 
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Who is she talking to? What is it like? 


(questions 3) 


Jessica is talking to somebody. 


Who is she talking to? 


" 


In questions beginning Who ... ? / What ... ? / Where ... ? / Which ... ?, prepositions (to/from/with 
etc.) usually go at the end: 

"Where are you from? ‘l'm from Thailand: 

‘Jack was afraid’ "What was he afraid of? 

"Who do these books belong to? ‘They're mine: 

"Toms father is in hospital’ ‘Which hospital is he in? 

‘Kate is going on holiday; ‘Who with? / ‘Who is she going with? 

‘Can we talk? ‘Sure. What do you want to talk about? 


UI O 


What's it like? / What are they like? etc. 


What's it like? = What is it like? 


What's it like? = tell me something 
about it — is it good or bad, big or 
small, old or new (etc.)? 


What's 
your new 
house like? 


It's very big. ) 


When we say ‘What is it like?’ like is a preposition. It is not the verb like (‘Do you like your new 
house? etc.). 


O A: There's a new restaurant in our street. 
8: What's it like? is it good? 
A: | dont know. | haven't eaten there yet. 


C) A: What's your new teacher like? 
B: She's very good. We learn a lot. 


: | met Nicolas parents yesterday. 
Did you? What are they like? 
: They're very nice. 


> V > 


: Did you have a good holiday? What was the weather like? 
: It was lovely. it was sunny every day. 


O 
2 > 


questions 1-2 ** Units 44-45 — what/which/how Unit 47 prepositions => Units 103-113 


3. Words Ending in -ABLE 


In effective and educated speech the following words re- 
ceive the accent on the first syllable: 


am/icable for’midable 
hos’pitable rev’ocable 
lam'entable pref'erable 
ex’plicable rep’arable 
ap’plicable rep’utable 
com/’parable des’picable 


In the negative form the accent is retained on the same 
syllable on which it falls in the positive form: 


inhos’pitable irrev’ocable 
inex’plicable irrep’arable 
i inap’plicable disrep’utable 
d incom/parable 


An important exception to this principle is disputable, 
which may be accented on either the first or second sylla- 
ble: 


dis’putable or dispu'table 
The negative follows suit: 
indis/putable or indispu’table 
4. Words Ending in -AGE 


In eight common words the ending -age contains the 
consonant sound represented by the letter S in pleasure. 
This sound is formed by the mouth in the same way that 
SH is, but it is a voiced rather than a breathed sound. The 
phonetic symbol generally used to represent this sound is 
ZH. 'These are the words: 
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AHZH, not AHDGE 


barrage ménage 
camouflage persiflage 
massage corsage 
garage espionage 


Prestige (press-teezh’) and cortege (kor-tezh’) contain the 
same sound. Guard against presteedge and kortedge. 


5. Hard and Soft G 


Before E, I, and Y, the letter G is usually soft, as in 
gem; at other times it is generally hard, as in gum. Short 
words, of Anglo-Saxon origin, are the most frequent excep- 


tions to this rule. 


Soft G Hard G 
orgy (or’jee) go 

gill (measure) guard 
giblets game 
gesture (jes’-ture) gust 
gesticulate (jes-tic’-u-late) glint 
manger (mayn’-jer) grass 
gibe (jibe) prodigal 


gibberish (jibberish) 

harbinger (har’-bin-jer) 
intelligentsia (in-tel-i-jen’-see-a) 
longevity (lon-jev’-i-tee) 

turgid (tur’-jid) 

orgiastic (or-jee-ass’-tik) 

gibbet (jibbet) 


6. Words Ending in -ILE 


The American tendency, as distinguished from the Brit- 
ish, is to pronounce the suffix ile as if it were spelled ill. 
The following common words follow this principle: 
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fragile imbecile juvenile mercantile 


servile puerile textile domicile 
versatile hostile docile agile 
fertile sterile virile futile 


Puerile is pronounced pyoo'-er-ill; and juvenile, textile, 
mercantile, and domicile are also acceptable with a final 
syllable that rhymes with mile. 

The following words are exceptions to the rule, the end- 
ing being pronounced as if it were spelled aisle: 


infantile bibliophile 
francophile profile 
anglophile exile 
crocodile reconcile 
senile turnstile 


7. How to Pronounce S 


S, like G, has two principal sounds: Z as in reside, and 
S as in sit. Here are the major words which cause confu- 
sion: 


S (sit) Z (reside) 
absurd usurp 
absorb venison 
gasoline resilient 
vaseline abysmal 
vise because 


demise (de-mize") 
9. -ITIS 


Diseases ending in -itis are preferably pronounced 
eye’-tiss, not ee'-tis. E 


appendicitis laryngitis 
arthritis meningitis 
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bronchitis neuritis 
colitis pharyngitis 
gastritis tonsillitis 


9. The Sharp U 


Like the broad A, the sharp U (as in few, mule, etc.) is 
also gradually falling into a state of disuse. After the con- 
sonants D, L, N, S, and T, a frank 60 sound, somewhat 
less protracted than that heard in moon, is now charac- 
teristic of standard American pronunciation. For example: 


allure lure stupid 
assume lurid superb 
astute new superior 
dude news - tuba 
due nuisance tube 
duel numerous tune 
during nutrition tumor 
duty stew Tuesday 
ludicrous student 


(Contradictorily, however, for avenue, av-en-yoo, rather 
than av-en-oo is the preferable and more popular form.) 


In words ending in -ture, the last syllable is popularly 
and correctly pronounced choór, rather than tyoór. For 
example, feature, literature, nature, pasture, etc. 


On the other hand, the consonants B, C, F, G, H, K, M, 
P, and V are regularly followed by the sharp U, as in bu- 
reau, cute, fuse, gewgaw, humor, kudos, mural, pure, view, 
etc. 


10. American vs. British Pronunciation 


In a number of instances, the British pronunciation of a 
word contains definite differences when compared with the 
general American version. Some of the words in which our 
pronunciation differs from that of our English cousins are: 
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American Pronunciation 


organization 

civilization 

fast 

laff (laugh) 

secreterry (secretary) 

conservatoary 
(conservatory) 

Jaboratoary (laboratory) 

project 

progress 

process 

ate 

ski 

skedyool (schedule) 

medicine 

circumstánce 

bin (been) 
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British Pronunciation 


organ-eye-zation 
civil-eye-zation 
fahst 

lahff 

secret'ry 
conservat'ry 


labor’-at’ry 
proe’ject 
proe'gress 
proe’cess 

et 

shee 
shedyool 
medsin 
circumst'nce 
bean 


chapter 22 OUR ERRATIC LANGUAGE 


It is no wonder that English is a difficult language to pro- 
nounce, even for its most educated speakers. Consider some 
of the pitfalls always present in the path of the unwary: 


I. Spelling is no criterion. 

a. Warm and harm are similar in spelling. Note 
how differently they are pronounced. 

b. tough, through, though, cough, bough, all end 
in ough. In each case this suffix has a different 
pronunciation. 

c. Consider how perplexed a foreigner learning 
English would be by pairs like these: 


ghost and guest 

palm and thumb 
plumber and hammer 
hymn and dim 


d. Often the spelling of a word is not even re- 
motely connected with its pronunciation. Con- 
sider: 


victuals (vittles) 
colonel (kernel) 
quay (kee) 
solder (sodder) 
phthisic (tizik) 
Sioux (soo) 


II. A tremendous part of the vocabulary of English 
comes from foreign languages. Every language on the face 
of the earth is represented: ancient languages, modern lan- 
guages, dead languages, living languages. Hebrew, Latin, 
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Greek, Sanskrit, Hawaiian, Japanese, Chinese, French, and 
Icelandic, to mention just a few, have contributed tens of 
thousands of words to our present-day dictionaries. Some 
of these foreign words are Anglicized when they are taken 
over into English; some are Anglicized years later; some al- 
ways retain their foreign flavor. 


For example: 

a. From the French, sachet is still pronounced in 
a Gallic manner (sa-shay’); valet has been 
Anglicized (val’-et). 

b. Sotto voce, from the Italian, has not been Angli- 
cized (sot-to voe/-chay); viva voce, from the 
Latin, has been (vye’-va voe'-see). 

c. Weltschmerz and wanderlust are both from the 
German. The former is still truly Teutonic in 
sound (velt’-shmertz); the latter is now pure 
English (wahn'-der-lust). 


HI. Sometimes TH is soft as in the, lithe, blithe; some- 
times hard, as in thing, hearth, either; sometimes like T, as 
in thyme. And no rule can be relied on to tell us which is 
which. 

IV. Sometimes H is silent, as in honor; sometimes pro- 
nounced as in humor or heart. 

V. OO may be heard one way, as in book; or quite dif- 
ferently, as in moon. 

VI. CH may be tsh, as in chair; sh, as in machine; or k, 
as in pachyderm. 

VII. S may be sh, as in sugar or sure; s, as in sinecure; 
z as in reserve; or zh as in pleasure. 

VIII. Ine may be ine as in feline; or in, as in genuine. 

IX. Letters may be silent, as in malign (ma-line^) or 
viscount (vye'-count); or they may require an entire syl- 
lable for themselves, as in coyote (kye-o’-tee), or ague 
(ay’-gyoo). 

These nine principles do not by any means exhaust the 
peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of English pronunciation. 
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They are sufficient, however, to indicate the great com- 
plexity of our language. An educated Frenchman, or Ger- 
man, or Spaniard can pronounce perfectly any word in his 
languages with which you may wish to confront him—and 
this statement holds whether he's ever seen the word before 
or not. Pronunciation hews obediently to definite rules in 
these and other languages; the exceptions, if any, are in- 
frequent and unimportant. 

But English stands in a class by itself—its pronuncia- 
tion is contradictory, confusing, intricate almost beyond 
belief. Consider, for example, the following groups: 


1. The following words contain letters which careless 
speakers often ignore. 


arctic (ark'-tik) ague (ay’-gyoo) 

suggest (sugg-jest’) government (guv'-ern-ment) 
epitome (e-pit’-o-mee) strength (strenkth) 
dilettante (dil-a-tán/-tee) length (lenkth) 

canape (kan-a-pay/) width (wid-th) 

flaccid (flak’-sid) breadth (bred-th) 


accessory (ak-sess’-or-ee) succinct (suk-sinkt’) 


2. Other words, on the contrary, contain letters which 
are silent. 


indict (in-dyte’) forehead (forrid) 
malign (ma-lyne’) solder (sodder) 
poignant (poyn’-int) viscount (vye’-count) 
chestnut (chess-nut) kiln (kill) 

boatswain (bos'n) herb (erb) 

comptroller (kon-trole’-er) often (offen) 

gunwale (gunnel) imbroglio (im-brole^-yo) 


bagnio (ban’-yo) 


3. Words ending in -ine are pronounced in one of three 
ways: long J (i), short J (i), or long E (6). 
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i (in) 1 (ine) 


aquiline alkaline 
genuine asinine 
heroine canine 
saccharine concubine 
gelatine turpentine 
leonine 
saturnine 
serpentine 
feline 
bovine 


é (een) 


submarine 
peregrine 
nectarine 
nicotine 
benzine 
gasoline 
cuisine 
(kwee-zeen’) 
guillotine 
(gil-o-teen’) 


4. A large proportion of our two- and three-syllable 
words ending in -et have come from French. In French, the 
digraph et is always pronounced ay. Some of these words 
retain their Gallic flavor—some have been Anglicized. 


Anglicized (et) 


Gallic (ay) 


valet ( val/-et) sachet (sa-shay’) 
bayonet sobriquet (soe-bri-kay’) 
cadet (ka-det’) cabaret (kab-a-ray’) 
coronet bouquet (boo-kay’) 
tourniquet (turn'-i-ket) cabriolet 

martinet (mar’-ti-net’) Chevrolet 


gourmet (goor-may’) 


5. TH may be hard, as in thing, or soft, as in the. Here 


are the few confusing forms: 


Hard (thing) 


youth 
cloth 
baths 
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Soft (the) 

lithe 

blithe 

thence 

youths 

bathes 

swathe (swaythe) 


| 


6. QU is occasionally pronounced as a simple K, most 


often as a KW. 


K 


liquor 

piquant (pee’-k’nt) 

piqué (pee-kay’) 

quay (kee) 

risqué (riss-kay’) 

bouquet (boo-kay^ 
or boe-kay’) 

lacquer (lak’-er) 

parquet (par-kay^ 
or par-ket’) 


KW 


banquet (bang’-kwit) 
quote 

querulous (kwer'-oo-lus) 
quaint 

acquiesce 

loquacious 

(etc.) 


7. A few words which have come from the French re- 
tain the Gallic pronunciation of on for EN: 


ennui (on’-we) 

en route (on root’) 
ensemble (on-sahm") 
enceinte (on-sant’) 


en rapport (on ra-pore’) 
entracte (on’-tract) 
entree (on’-tray) 

en famille (on fa-mee’) 


8. H is silent in many words. In the following, however, 
careful speech requires its sounding: 


homage, not 'omage 
humble, not 'umble 

hotel, not ’otel 

human, not 'uman 
humane, not 'umane 
humor, not 'umor 
humorous, not'umorous , 


In the following, H is preferably silent: 
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Exercises 


[ 46.1 | You want the missing information (XXXXX). Write questions with who or what. 


1 The letter is from XXXXX. 


Who is the letter iens 


S» | gave the money to XXXXX. ) 
6 | The book was written by XXXXX. } 


Co Write questions about the people in the pictures. Use these verbs + a preposition: 


go listen look  -talle talk wait 


ER) | (2) 


| Yes, very 
| s ie 
I'm going to a 
K restaurant, | 
qom VE RENTES E e c t OD CMM MEM 
2 WELL s WIN CV pete Tm S SWiA me eee oe cc odere c NM 
2. Gest Ula i ta a eee (S VIRI BUE ee TRUE ERE 


Toms father is in hospital. | 
We stayed at a hotel. | 

Jack plays for a football team. 
IM went to school in this town. } 


A W NN — 


(46.4 ] You want some information about another country. You ask somebody who has been there. Ask 
questions with What is/are ... like? 


1 (theroads) — ... Wien the roads A.” oom i Sc e NR 
Z WNE o MUR C e RN 

:auo-opr m c ee V-—— —— QJ —— 
cx unekveawsepeee E OIL et IU TR UU TUNE... NM 


co Ask questions with What was/were ... like? 


1 Your friend has just come back from holiday. Ask about the weather. 
the weather like? 


veliément 
prohibition 
vehicle 
xerb 


9. CH has three possible pronunciations: TSH as in 
chair; K as in chaos; SH as in machine. Generally, TSH 
is found in words of Anglo-Saxon origin, K in words of 
Greek derivation, and SH in words of French origin. 


TSH K SH 
chair archangel champagne 
chase archeology chauvinism 
arch hierarchy chagrin 
archbishop Archimedes chic 
champion chaos chicanery 

chasm (shi-kay’-ne-ree) 

epoch 

archaic 

archipelago 

chiropodist 

chimera 


(ki-mee’-ra) 


Bach, the composer, retains a German pronunciation: q as 
in father, K a gargling sound. 


40. Rule for Pronunciation of NG: 


A. NG at the end of a word is never exploded. 
lon(g), sin(g), win(g), han(g). 

B. When NG occurs in the body of a word, drop all the 
letters following it. If a real word is then left, do not 
explode the G. 

Example I: singer; drop er. Sing, a real word, re- 
mains. Hence: sin(g)er. 
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Example 2: linger; drop er. Ling, a non-existent 
word, remains. Hence: lingger. 


Exceptions: 

1. longer (longger) and longest (longgest) 

2. younger (youngger) and youngest (younggest) 
3. stronger (strongger) and strongest (stronggest) 


Practice on these: 


Explode the NG Nasalize the NG 
finger spangle singing lung 
longest dangle hangar clinging 
youngest angle hanging tang 
linger tingle wringer twang 
English wangle wringing song 
angry angler long songster 
anger bungle strong bringing 
angered young losing 
clang ring 
Long Island ringer 
working ringing 


Read this paragraph aloud, pronouncing each NG cor- 
rectly: 


The singer was born in Long Island. She was younger 
and stronger than her sisters, and could produce longer 
notes than any other songstress I remember having listened 
to. Her English was perfect, her voice was soothing and 
sweet, and she could sing songs in many languages. She 
had an attractive languid appearance, but, like many of 
the artists with whom she mingled, frequently had fits of 
anger. During the summer she liked living in a bungalow 
and working on her singing, spending all her week ends 
shopping at the local stores and talking over her problems 
with her gangster husband. 
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11. A fairly reliable rule is that ate, as a suffix in nouns 
or adjectives, is pronounced almost like the word it; as a 
suffix in verbs, it is pronounced ayt. 


Verb—(ayt) Adjective or Noun—(it) 
graduate graduate 

aggregate aggregate 

alternate alternate 

animate animate 

appropriate appropriate 

approximate approximate 

articulate articulate 

associate associate 


Note these exceptions: 


The following, though nouns or adjectives, are pro- 
nounced with long a—ayt. 


candidate potentate 
irate (eye’-rate) prostrate 
magnate (mag’-nate) reprobate 
ornate sedate 
inmate 


The verb acclimate may be pronounced either ac-clye'- 
mit or ack’-li-mayt. 
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chapter 30 CHECK UP ON YOUR 
PRONUNCIATION 


This chapter is simply a list of words. Some of them are 
tricky because they are “reading” rather than “speaking” 
words. That is, you will come across them over and over 
on the printed page, but actually say them infrequently. 
Hence, you may easily have blundered into mental mispro- 
nunciations and never have had the opportunity to check 
yourself or be checked by your listeners. 

A number of words in particular are those which lend 
themselves all too easily to careless articulation. Others 
sound so different from the way they are spelled that mis- 
pronunciation is often extremely tempting. 

And still others may be in that large class of words 
which have two pronunciations, one infinitely preferable 
to the other. 

The best and most helpful way to go through this chap- 
ter is to cover the right-hand column, in which the pho- 
netic respellings are offered, with a blank card. Say each 
word in the left-hand column, aloud. Check at once with 
its pronunciation by shifting your card one line. If your 
pronunciation and the one offered check, well and good. 
If they do not, mark the word and continue. When you 
have finished each list, study the words that gave you 
trouble. 

A few have already been discussed in previous chapters; 
most are offered for the first time. 


Group 1 


Is your enunciation accurate, clear, and easily under- 
standable? Or is it garbled, indistinct, and illiterate? The 
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list that follows contains twenty-five words which will pro- 
vide you with a valid yardstick for measuring the clarity of 
your speech. Keep your pencil handy, and check for fu- 
ture practice any word you mispronounce. If you make no 
more than four or five errors, your speech is free of sloven- 
liness. Consider a large number of mistakes as a warning 
that careless and illiterate mannerisms are detracting from 
the effectiveness of your speech. 


Word 


1. 


OPDP SNY 


government 


just 
kept 
library 
attacked 


. American 
. arctic 

. Italian 

. wrestle 


elm 


. film 

. law 

. asked 

. potato 

. window 

. accurate 

. manufacture 


. particular 
. regular 

. poem 

. ruin 

. recognize 
. question 
. believe 

. figure 


Pronunciation 


. government, not gover'ment 


nor gov'ment 


. just, not jist 

. kept, not kep' 

. lye’-bra-ry, not li^-berry 

. at-takt, not at-tak-ted 

. American, not Amurrikan 
. arctic, not artic 

. i-tal’-ian, not eye’-tal-ian 
. ressle, not rassle 

. elm, not ell-um 

. film, not fill-um 

. law, not lore 

. askt, not ast 

. po-tay-toe, not per-tay-ter 
. win-doe, not win-der 

. ak’-yoo-rit, not akkerit 

. Man-yoo-facture, not 


manafacture 


. pertikyooler, not pertikkaler 
. Teg-yoo-ler, not reggaler 

. po’-’m, not pome 

. TOO-in, not roon 

. rek-og-nize, not rekkernize 

. kwess-chin, not kwesh-in 

. be-leev’, not bleev 

. fig-yoor, not figger 


Group 2 


Word 


1. bade 
2. forbade 
3. route 


4. brooch 
5. squalid 
6. nausea 
7. nauseate 
8. fjord 

9. finis 


10. egregious 
11. zoology 
12. virago 
13. falcon 
14. quay 

15. plebeian 
16. sacrilegious 
17. nonpareil 
18. flaccid 
19. decade 
20. suave 


Group 3 


Word 


. with 

. associate 

. association 

. appreciate, 
appreciation 

. pecan 

. travail 


AUS TM 


ON tA 


BoMrT 


Pronunciation 


1. bád 

2. forbad 

3. róot (in army or commercial 
parlance, rowt is allowable) 

4. broach 

5. squah-lid 

6. naw’-sha, not naw’-zee-a 

7. naw'-she-ate 

8. fyord 

9. fye’-niss, or, as second choice, 
fin’-iss; not fee-nee’ 

10, e-gree’-jiss 

11. zoe-ol’-0-jee 

12. vir-ay’-go 

13. fawl’-kin 

14. kee 

15. ple-bee’-in 

16. sac-ri-lee’-juss 

17. non-pa-rél’ 

18. flak’-sid 

19. déck-ade 

20. swahv 


Pronunciation 


with (th as in the, not as in think) 

a-so’-she-ate 

. a-So’-see-ay’-shun 

. ap-pree’-she-ate 
ap-pree’-she-ay’-shun 

. pe-cán, not pe-cahn/ 

. tráv/-ayl 


QN tA 
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7. radiator 

8. comparable 
9, illustrate 
10. orgy 

11. often 

12. coupé 

13. coupon 
14. exquisite 
15. pomegranate 
16. vanilla 

17. romance 


18. secretive 


19. dirigible 
20. scourge 

21. clandestine 
22. posthumous 
23. gaol 

24. harass 


Group 4 


Word 


. absolutely 
. isolate 

. positively 

. bicycle 
poniard 

. vineyard 

. ignominy 

. ignominious 
. impious 
10. era 

11. enigma 

12. amateur 
13. caricature . 
14. perfunctory 


0 0 t dS MR 


7. ray’-dee-ay-ter, not rad’-ee-ay-ter 
8. com'-par-a-ble, not com-par'-able 
9. il/-lus-trate, not il-luss^-trate 
10. or’-jee, not or’-gee 
11. offen, not off-ten 
12. coo-pay’ preferable to coop 
13. koo’-pon preferable to kyoo’-pon 
14. eks’-kwiz-it or eks-kwiz’-it 
15. pum-gran’-it 
16. va-nil’-la, not vi-nel’-la 
17. ro-mance’ preferable to 
ro’-mance 
18. se-cree’-tiv preferable 
to see’-cre-tiv 
19. dir’-ij-ible, not di-rig’-ible 
20. skûrj 
21. clan-dess’-tin, not clan’-de-styne 
22. poss’-chu-mous 
23. jail 
24. harris preferable to ha-rass’ 


Pronunciation 


. ab’-so-loot-lee 

. eye’-so-late, not iss’-o-late 
. poz’-i-tiv-lee 

. bye’-sickle 

pon’-yerd 

. vín'-yerd 

ig’-no-minny 
ig-no-min'-ee-uss 

. im^-pee-uss 

10. ee’-ra 

11. e-nig’-ma 

12. am'-a-cher or am/-a-tur 
13. car'-i-ca-chóor, not car-ic’a-choor 
14. per-funk’-ter-ee 


VONDA We 


15. clique 15. cleek, not click 


16. divan 16. dye'-van 

17. irony 17. eye'-ron-ee, not eye-er-nee 
18. strength, 18. strénkth, lénkth; 

length not strénth, lénth 

19. width 19. widd-th, not with 
20. culinary 20. cyoo’-li-nerry 
21. grimy 21. grye’-mee 
22. panacea 22. pan-a-see’-a 

Group 5 

Word Pronunciation 

1. bronchial 1. bronk'-ee-il, not bron’-ik-’1 
2. mischievous 2. miss’-chi-viss, not miss- 


chee’-vee-us 


3. grievous 3. gree’-vuss, not gree’-vee-us 

4. faucet 4. fawset, not fasset 

5. intricate 5. in’-trik-it, not in-trik’-it 

6. modern 6. mod’-urn, not mod’ren 

7. municipal 7. mu-niss’-i-p'l, not mu-ni-sip'-l 
8. deficit 8. def’-i-sit, not de-fiss’-it 

9. accept 9. ak-sept’, not a-sept’ 

10. drowned 10. drownd, not drownded 

11. February 11. Feb’-roo-ary, not Feb’-you-erry 
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chapter 31 HOW TO SAY IT 


Notes on the Pronunciation of Certain 
Interesting Words 


ABDOMEN: Ab/-do-men was once frowned upon by the au- 
thorities (they preferred ab-do’-men), but it has become 
so popular that most dictionaries now list it as first 
choice. 

ABSOLUTELY: Except for emphasis, the accent falls on the 
first syllable (ab'/solutely). The same rule applies to 
positively (pos'itively). 

ABSORB: Preferably hiss the S, rather than buzzing it. The 
same suggestion applies to absurd. 

ACCLIMATE: Ac-kly’-mit is the more scholarly form, but 
ac’-li-mayt is equally correct. 

ADDRESS: Say either ad’-dress or a-dress’ for the place where 
a person lives, only a-dress’ for a formal speech or lec- 
ture. The verb, no matter what the meaning, is always 
accented on the second syllable. 

ADULT: Say either a-dult’ or ad'-ult. 

ADVERTISEMENT: <Ad-ver’-tiz-ment or ad-ver-tize'-ment. 
'They're equally good. 

AGAIN, AGAINST: In poetry, of course, these words are often 
required by the rhyme scheme to be pronounced agayne 
and agaynst. But in ordinary conversation, such pronun- 
ciations sound stilted. 

APRICOT; Ap’-ri-cot is more popular, though some people 
say ay’ pri-cot. 

ATHLETIC: Three syllables only, not four. 

AWRY: Aw-rye’ only! 

BECAUSE: Buzz the 5, don’t hiss it. 
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BONA FIDE: Enough speakers silence the final E (bona fyed) 
to make it acceptable, though some authorities entreat 
you to add that extra syllable (bona fy'dee). 

CHAUFFEUR: Sho-fur’, the older form, is rapidly giving 
ground to the common and preferable sho'-fer. 

CHIC: Sheek is the preferable and recommended pronuncia- 
tion, although both shick and chick are often heard on 
less educated levels. 

CLIQUE: Cleek is preferable, although click admittedly has 
some currency. 

CCMBATANT: Accent the first syllable, skip lightly over the 
second: com-b'-t'nt. In best usage, combat, whether a 
verb or noun, is also accented on the com. 

DEBUT: The fully Anglicized form de-byoo is the easiest to 
say and the one most commonly heard. 

DISHABILLE: Also completely Anglicized (diss-a-beel’). 

EITHER: The controversy between eether and eyether has 
raged for years and will probably never abate. Both 
forms are correct, and both are current, but to some peo- 
ple eyether sounds a bit affected. It is suggested, there- 
fore, that unless eyether is completely natural in your 
speech habits and is prevalent in your social group or 
geographical locality, it might be wiser to avoid it. 
(These comments apply equally to neether and nyether.) 


The late C. A. Lloyd, noted language scholar and pro- 
fessor of English at Biltmore College, Asheville, North 
Carolina, used to tell a characteristic anecdote in this con- 
nection: 

"In the early days of the Far West a citizen of a small 
town encountered a crowd of cowboys who were dragging 
o behind them, with the evident intention of lynching 

“ Wait a minute, boys,’ he said. ‘What’s he done?’ 

“ ‘Stole a horse,’ was the answer. 

* *Well, that's pretty bad, boys,” said the citizen, ‘but we 
need more law in this town. Why not turn him over to the 
sheriff and give him a fair trial?’ 
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What..? Which...? How...? 
(questions 4) 


What + noun (What colour ... ? / What kind ... ? etc.) 


What colour is your car? What colour are your eyes? 
What size is this shirt? C) What make is your TV? 
J What time is it? C) What day is it today? 


What kind of job do you want? 
(or What type of job ... ? / What sort of job ... ?) 


What without a noun: 
| Whats your favourite colour? 
' What do you want to do tonight? 


Which + noun (things or people): 
(| Which train did you catch - the 9.50 or the 10.30? 
_ Which doctor did you see - Doctor Ellis, Doctor Gray or Doctor Hill? 


We use which without a noun for things, not people: 
LJ Which is bigger — Canada or Australia? 


We use who for people (without a noun): 
. Whois taller - Joe or Gary? (not Which is taller?) 


What or which? 


We use which when we are thinking about a small number of possibilities (perhaps 2, 3 or 4): 


O We can go this way or that way. 

Which way shall we go? EIE EE EE H 
|) There are four umbrellas here. 

Which is yours? WHICH? 


What is more general: 
— What's the capital of Argentina? (of all che cities in Argentina) 
| What sort of music do you like? (of all kinds of music) 


Compare: 
_ What colour are his eyes? (not Which colour?) 
Which colour do you prefer, pink or yellow? 
C) What is the longest river in the world? 
Which is the longest river - the Mississippi, the Amazon or the Nile? 


How ...? 


©) ‘How was the party last night?’ ‘It was great’ 
C) ‘How do you usually go to work? ‘By bus: 


You can use how + adjective/adverb (how tall / how old / how often etc): 


tall are you? ‘Im 1 metre 70: 

big is the house?” ‘Not very big’ 

old is your mother? ‘She's 45; 

far is it from here to the airport?’ — ‘Five kilometres: 
often do you use your car? ‘Every day: 

long have they been married? ‘Ten years: 

much was the meal" ‘Thirty pounds: 


questions => Units 44-46 How long does it take? => Unit 48 which one(s) => Unit 75 


* *Yes, pardner, but he shot the man that the horse be- 
longed to, besides,’ replied the cowboys. 

* "That's terrible, boys, but it’s not your place to settle 
with him. Let the law do it.’ 

“Yes, but besides all that, he says "eyether" ard 
*neyether" 

“ ‘Oh, well, take him on out, boys.’ ” 


ENVELOPE: C. A. Lloyd puts it as follows: “ ‘Envelope’ 
comes from the French, though it is now spelled 'en- 
veloppe' in that language. Its English pronunciation may 
be ‘ENvelope’ or ‘ONvelope,’ or even 'enVELop,' when 
it is spelled without the final ʻe? Of these three “EN- 
velope' is undoubtedly the most reasonable and the most 
widely used. If those who use the other pronunciations 
could just agree to drop them and center on ‘ENvelope,’ 
the cause of uniformity would be greatly aided and a 
needless source of possible irritation removed." 

EPITOME: Four syllables. This is a somewhat bookish word 
and should be pronounced properly: e-pit’-o-mee. 

EXILE: Hiss the X in this word and also in exit and exhibi- 
tion. 

FIANCE: Man or woman, he or she is a fee-ahn-say'. The 
feminine form is spelled fiancée. 

INCOGNITO: In-cog-nee’-to was once frowned upon, but is 
gaining in popularity. In-cog’-ni-to is the more scholarly 
pronunciation, 

INFAMOUS: Here, as in impious and impotent, the accent 
falls on the first syllable. 

INQUIRY: There's no stigma attached to in’-kwi-ree, though 
many skillful speakers prefer in-kwy'-ree. 

IODINE: No matter how you say this word, you're bound 
to be correct, There are three possible pronunciations 
and they're all acceptable. 

KILN: The N is preferably silent. 

LICORICE; We still hear likkerish occasionally, but mainly 
from kids who are buying a penny's worth of it. Say 
lick’-er-iss. 
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LIVELONG: In this word the J is short (/tv-long) but in 
long-lived it's long (long-lyved). 

MODERN: Say it as it's spelled—mod’-ern, not mod’-ren. 

PANACEA: Pan-a-see'-a. 

PERFUME: Accent either syllable. 

POTPOURRI: You have to keep the French flavor of this 
term: poe'-poo'-ree', 

PREFACE: Noun or verb, stress the pref. 

QUAY: Kee is the only proper way to say it. 

REMONSTRATE: It’s re-mon'strate, even though it's dem’- 
on-strate. 

RIBALD: Short I: rib/-ld, 

ROBUST: Preferably rhyme it with “Go bust’!” 

STRENGTH: Here, as also in length, the G should be pro- 
nounced, and with almost the same sound as you would 
ordinarily give to a K (strenkth, lenkth). 

SUITE: With that E at the end, we've got to say sweet. 

TACITURN: The C is soft: tass’-i-turn. 

THYME: Silence the H: time. 

VAGARY: Accent the second, not the first, syllable—va- 
gair'-ee. 

VICTUALS; It doesn't look like it, but this is just plain vittles. 

ZOOLOGY: Because of the shortened form zoo, we're 
tempted to call it zoo-ol’-o-gy, but the preferable pro- 
nunciation is zoe-ol/-o-gy. 
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chapter 32 A RESTATEMENT OF 
PRINCIPLES 


It is not difficult to improve your pronunciation. On the 
contrary, it is one of the easiest—and quickest—kinds of 
linguistic improvement you can aim at. If you will follow 
the simple principles you have studied in these pages, you 
should very shortly begin to feel completely self-assured 
about the effectiveness of your pronunciation. 

Let me restate the most important of these principles 
under three headings: 


1. Make sure to avoid so-called illiterate speech habits. 

Check up on yourself. Are you careful of your TH's? 
Do you ever say dis for this, dat for that, de for the? Most 
people who do are never conscious of their error—until 
they begin to listen critically to themselves. 

Do you ever drop your final G's, and say askin, talkin, 
workin, doin? ING words are used a hundred times a day 
in the course of normal conversation—are you careful of 
them? 

Check to see whether you occasionally omit letters that 
should be articulated. Do you say strenth for strenGth, 
lenth for lenGth, with for wiDth, goverment for goverN- 
ment, ast for asKed, assessory for aCcessory, fith for fiFth, 
kep for kepT, or pitcher for piCture? 

Or, do you on the other hand, obtrude unnecessary let- 
ters where they do not belong? Do you say ath-a-letic, 
ath-a-lete, | drowned-ed,  griev-ee-ous, | mischiev-ee-ous, 
across-t, attacked-ted, burg-u-lar, el-um, fil-um, or once-t, 
for athletic, athlete, drowned, grievous, mischievous, across, 
attacked, burglar, elm, film, and once? 
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Does an R creep in where none is called for? Do you 
ever say lawr, sawr, idear, yeller? 

Do you ever get your syllables confused, saying ir-rev-e- 
lant for irrelevant, larnyx for larynx, mod-ren for modern, 
pat-ren for pattern, per-scription for pre-scription and pres- 
piration for perspiration? 


2. Be careful to avoid speech mannerisms that may make 
you sound as if you are the product of a class in diction. 
Do not broaden your A’s unless you are of British origin 

or hail from one of the few sections of the United States 

where the broad A is customarily heard. Do not say bahth, 
ahsk, ahfter, commahnd, or lahst solely because you think 
such pronunciations sound impressive. They don’t—they 

are more likely to sound affected. — , 

Watch especially such words as chauffeur, either, neither, 
vase, tune, student, tomato, rather, again, and aunt. Some 
speakers do not sound artificial when they say sho-FUR, 
eyether, nyether, vahz, tyoon, styoodent, tomahto, rahther, 
agayne, and ahnt, but most people are wise to avoid these 
pronunciations unless they are natural and customary in 
their particular social groups or geographical sections. 


3. Take care not to mispronounce words which most edu- 
cated people pronounce correctly. 
For example, there are a number of words ending in 
-able, in which the accent is preferably placed on the first 
syllable. Among these are: 


com'-parable hos’-pitable 
for’-midable pref’-erable 
tev’-ocable lam'-entable 
rep/-utable ap’-plicable 


Be wary of the letter 4. While it is unwise to say ahsk, it 
is equally frowned upon to say dsk (A as in dir), or candy, 
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mán, or hánd. Pronounce these words with the flat 4 sound 
of hat. 

On the other hand, do not flatten the 4 when it is pref- 
erably long. Say AYviator and AYviation, not AVViator 
and AVViation, RAYdiator, not RADiator. 

Do not slide over an H where most educated people give 
it full value. Avoid wear, watt, wen, wy, weather for where, 
what, when, why, and whether. And especially don't drop 
the initial H sound in human, humid, humorous, huge, 
and humble. 

Don't be tripped up by a G. Sometimes it's soft, as in 
gesture, gesticulate, and orgy, in which words it has the 
sound of J. Sometimes it has the sound of ZH, like the $ 
of pleasure or measure. Say pleasure, watching particu- 
larly how the $ sounds, and give that same sound to the 
G-in garage (second G only), rouge, loge, mirage, prestige, 
corsage, etc. 

In many words, a K sound is followed by a Y sound, as 
in cute, curious, cube. But stay on guard against tempta- 
tion in these three words: 


coupon—-koopon, preferably, not kyoopon 
escalator—ess-ka-lator, not ess-kya-lator 
percolator—per-ko-lator, not per-kyo-lator 


Sometimes the sharpest distinction between educated and 
uneducated speech lies in the position of the accent. In 
these words, the accent belongs on the first syllable: IM- 
pious, INfamous, IMpotent, PERmit (noun only), INtri- 
cate, and IGnominy. On the following words, the accent is 
preferably placed on the second syllable: griMACE, ro- 
BUST, reMONSstrate, eNIGma, and vaG Ary. On the other 
hand, words like address (i.e., residence), adult, inquiry, 
acclimate, and exquisite may with equal correctness be 
accented either on the first or second syllable. 


The effective speaker, then, takes care to avoid three 
dangerous pitfalls—illiterate patterns; affected and pedan- 
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tic forms; and common mispronunciations. He develops 
habits of pronouncing words correctly without sounding 
too correct or too precise; he speaks well because he has 
not lost the common touch. 
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chapter 33 THE THIRTEEN HARDEST 
WORDS TO SPELL 


The novelist F. Scott Fitzgerald was a notoriously poor 
speller; Andrew Jackson, seventh President of the United 
States, was even worse, and is remembered for his ingen- 
ious excuse that “It’s a darned poor mind that can think of 
only one way to spell a word!” 

Thorstein Veblen, noted. economist, felt equally vehe- 
ment. “English spelling," he said, “is archaic, cumbrous, 
and ineffective." 

So archaic and cumbrous is it, in fact, that most present- 
day Americans, even those of considerable education, find 
themselves baffled, confused, and irritated by the spellings 
of a great number of fairly common English words. 

But perhaps you are an exception? Let us put it to a test. 

Below are the thirteen words most frequently misspelled 
by literate adults. Top score made by a random selection 
of high school graduates was only five; a similarly chosen 
group of college graduates could do no better than seven. 
So if you think your spelling ability is better than average, 
this test will be in the nature of a challenge. 

If you’re prepared to accept the challenge, study the vari- 
ous patterns of each word below, checking the one you 
trust. Consider yourself quite normal if you make a cor- 
rect choice cnly four or five times; better than average if 
you can score up to eight; and a superior speller if you can 
check ten or more proper forms, 


1. (a) all-right, (b) alright, (c) all right, (d) allright 
2. (a) supercede, (b) supersede, (c) superceed, (d) 
superseed 
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Exercises 


[471 ] Write questions with what. 


What make is it? 


1 I've got a new TV. (make?) 

2 | want a job. |. | (kind?) 

3 l/beuelita newsweaker II I (colour) “Witte... a re ES 
4 | | got up early this morning. | | (time?) 

E I like music. | | (type?) 

6 


co Write what/which/who. 


1 .. What... is that mans name? . is more expensive, meat or fish? 


DAMM way shall we go? Left or right? . is older, Liz or Steve? 

3 You can have tea or coffee. kind of camera have you got? 
do you prefer? 10 A: | have three cameras. 

Zen. lnc day is it today? ‘Friday. E a In Ld camera do you use most? 

5) hise amniceomiee S desks yowis Aa nationality are you? 

a m is your favourite sport? 


co Complete the questions with How + adjective or adverb (high/long etc.). 


] is Mount Everest? Nearly 9000 metres. 

2 is it to the station? | | It’s about two kilometres from here. 
3 is Helen? She's 26. 

4 Every ten minutes. 

5 is the water in the pool? Two metres. 

6 have you lived here? Nearly three years. 


CO Write questions with How ... ? 


1 Are you 1 metre 70? 175? 180? .  .| Nel acl i cc umso 
2 ilsthis box onekilogramk awo. Mhree? ees Meee ee a a 
Y AE VOUA e CRE 200 PS E 
AY IBIGRVOURSDENGIEZO! ESO EESTI a E E te NER 
5 Do you watch TV every day? Once a week? Never? 
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Te 
8. 
SX 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


a) embarrassment, (b) embarrasment, (c) embar- 
assment, (d) embarressment, (e) embaressment 
(a) druakedness, (b) drunkeness, (c) drunkenness, 
(d) drunkness, (e) drunkardness 

(a) desiccate, (b) dessicate, (c) desicate, (d) des- 
siccate 


. (a) occurance, (b) occurrence, (c) occurence, (d) 


occurrance 

(a) ecstasy, (b) ecstacy 

(a) tyrrany, (b) tyrranny, (c) tyranny, (d) tyrany 
(a) disippate, (b) disapate, (c) dissapate, (d) dis- 
sippate, (e) dissipate 

(a) innoculate, (b) inocculate, (c) inoculate 

(a) cooly, (b) cooley, (c) coolly, (d) coolley 

(a) irresistable, (b) irresistible 

(a) anoint, (b) annoint 


Key: 1-c, 2-b, 3-a, 4-c, 5-a, 6-b, 7-a, 8-c, 9-e, 10-c, 11-c, 
12-b, 13-a. 
Score: Number of correct choices out of 13: ................ 


Can You Learn from Your Errors? 


Below, in different order, are the thirteen words you have 
just studied, each one misspelled. Cross out the incorrect 
spelling and, without referring to the preceding key, re- 
write each word correctly. Can you materially improve 
your previous score? 


Incorrect Spelling Correct Spelling 


ecstacy 

dessicate 

disapate 

irresistable 

alright * 
embarassement 
drunkeness 

inocculate 
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Incorrect Spelling Correct Spelling 


annoint 
supercede 
Occurance 
tyrrany 
cooly 
Key: ecstasy, desiccate, dissipate, irresistible, all right, em- 
barrassment, drunkenness, inoculate, anoint, supersede, oc- 
currence, tyranny, coolly. 
Score: Number right out of 13: ............... 


Another Test of Your Spelling 


Here are twelve more words occasionally misspelled 
even by the-most educated of adults. Can you choose the 
correct forms? 


(a) repetition, (b) repitition 

(a) irritable, (b) irritible 

(a) indispensable, (b) indispensible 
(a) despair, (b) dispair 

(a) superintendent, (b) superintendant 
(a) separate, (b) seperate 

(a) recommend, (b) reccomend, (c) reccommend 
(a) incidentally, (b) incidently 

(a) development, (b) developement 
10. (a) receive, (b) recieve 

11. (a) weird, (b) wierd 

12. (a) battalion, (b) batallion 


8e g9 sex Sarees E I e 


Key: All (a) forms are correct. 
Score: Number of correct choices out of 12: ................ 


Can You Learn from Your Errors? 


Study any mistakes you may have made, then check 
your learning by once again crossing out the incorrect 
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spellings listed below and rewriting each word in its proper 
form. 


Incorrect Spelling Correct Spelling 


wierd 
recieve 
batallion 

. developement 
incidently 
reccomend 
seperate 
superintendant 
irritible 
repitition 
dispair 
indispensible 


Key: weird, receive, battalion, development, incidentally, 
recommend, separate, superintendent, irritable, repetition, 
despair, indispensable. 

Score: Number right out of 12: ................ 
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chapter 34 TEN HANDY SPELLING 
RULES AND MEMORY AIDS 


1. -EFY 


A natura] and extremely common ending in English 
spelling is -ify—it is found in hundreds of words, for ex- 
ample, clarify, classify, mortify, codify, testify, etc. 

But in four words in which -ify seems to be the natural 
and sensible ending, only -efy is correct. These are the 
words: 


1. liquefy 3. stupefy 
2. putrefy 4. rarefy 


Particularly paradoxical is the fact that in the first three 
words, an i replaces the e in the associated forms liquid, 
putrid, and stupid. Other derived forms, such as liquefac- 
tion, putrefaction, stupefaction, rarefaction, liquefied, putre- 
fied, etc. keep the e. 


2. K after C 


When a word ends in c, for example, colic, frolic, pic- 
nic, mimic, etc., a k is added before appending e, i, or y; 
for example, colicky, frolicker, picnicker, mimicking, etc. 
C ordinarily has the soft sound of s before e, i, and y, and 
the k is necessary to keep the c hard. Note these forms: 


frolicking picnicking 
mimicker trafficker 
panicky trafficking 
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3. E after C 


On the other hand, e must be retained after c before 
the ending -able in order to keep the c soft. Note these 
forms: 


noticeable peaceable 
serviceable enforceable 
embraceable pronounceable 
replaceable traceable 

4. E after G 


E is kept after g before the endings -able and -ous in 
order to give the g the soft sound of j. Note these forms: 


changeable advantageous 
manageable courageous 
chargeable gorgeous 


In judgment, acknowledgment, lodgment, abridgment 
and similar words containing dg before -ment, no e is neces- 
sary—the d serves to keep the g soft. 


5. -IZE, -ISE, and -YZE 


In the entire language, only two nontechnical words end 
in -yze: analyze and paralyze. A few technical terms, such 
as catalyze, dialyze, and electrolyze also have this ending, 
but otherwise your choice is between -ise and -ize. Gener- 
ally, few people ever have any problem in making the 
proper choice. But watch analyze and paralyze and their 
derived forms, analysis, paralysis, analytic, paralytic, and 
analyst. 
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6. IE and EI 


In choosing between ie and ei, bear in mind that ei is 
used immediately after the letter c: 


receive ceiling 
receipt conceit 
perceive conceive 


The single exception is financier. 
Ei is also used in words in which it has the sound of a 
in freight: 


weight freight 
weigh neigh 
neighbor vein 
veil reign 


Or the sound of i in height, sleight (of hand), gneiss, 
stein (of beer), Fahrenheit, etc. 

Exceptions: fiery, hierarchy, hieroglyphic. 

Ei is also used in these special words that merit careful 


study: 


leisure 
seizure 
seize 
sheik 
protein 
weird 


Siege, however, is spelled -ie. 
Otherwise use -ie. 


thief 
believe 
fiend 
niece 
field 
(etc.) 


either 
neither 
codein 
caffeine 


brief 
grief 
cashier | 
achieve 
yield 
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7. -CEDE, -CEED, and -SEDE 


Only one word in the language ends in -sede: supersede. 

Three others end in -ceed: exceed, proceed, succeed. (But 
note the spelling of procedure.) 

All others end in -cede: accede, cede, concede, intercede, 
precede, recede, secede, etc. 


8. -LLY 
Be careful of the -lly ending on these four words: 


incidentally coolly 
accidentally really 


Note that we are simply adding the adverbial ending -ly 
to the adjectives incidental, accidental, cool, and real. 

Adjectives which end in -ic, such as lyric, scholastic, 
academic, etc. add -ally to form the adverb: lyrically, scho- 
lastically, academically, etc. The only important exception 
is publicly. 


9. -ABLE and -IBLE 


The five most troublesome words in this category are 
dependable, indispensable, irritable, inimitable, and irre- 
sistible. For the first two, think that able men are usually 
dependable and indispensable. For the next two, think of 
the related forms irritate and imitate. And for the last, let 
us assume that lipstick makes women irresistible. 


10. -ENT and -ANT 


The troublesome words ending in -ent are as follows: 


superintendent persistent 
insistent dependent 
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A memory trick that works for these words is: “The su- 
perintendent collects the rent in an apartment house; he is 
insistent and persistent about it, and the landlord is de- 
pendent on him." 

The nouns of -ent adjectives end of course in -ence: su- 
perintendence, insistence, persistence, and dependence. 

Occurrence is also a frequently misspelled word—to re- 
member the correct pattern, think of an occurrence as a 
current event. 

Two troublesome words end in -ant, resistant and de- 
fendant, and one in -ance, perseverance. 


Test Your Learning 


Check the correct spelling of each word: 


(a) liquefy, (b) liquify 

(a) rarify, (b) rarefy 

(a) picnicker, (b) picnicer 

(a) enforcable, (b) enforceable 
(a) changable, (b) changeable 
(a) judgement, (b) judgment 
(a) analize, (b) analyze 

(a) receive, (b) recieve 

(a) acheive, (b) achieve 

10. (a) fiery, (b) feiry 

11. (a) leisure, (b) liesure 

12. (a) weird, (b) wierd 

13. (a) seize, (b) sieze 

14. (a) seige, (b) siege 

15. (a) superceed, (b) supersede, (c) supercede 
16. (a) exceed, (b) excede 

17. (a) precede, (b) preceed 

18. (a) cooly, (b) coolly 

19. (a) accidently, (b) accidentally 
20. (a) indispensable, (b) indispensible .: 
21. (a) irresistable, (b) irresistible 
22. (a) irritable, (b) irritible 


Rolie) dU COS 
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23. (a) superintendant, (b) superintendent 
24. (a) insistant, (b) insistent : 
25. (a) perseverance, (b) perseverence 


Key: 1-a, 2-b, 3-a, 4-b, 5-b, 6-b, 7-b, 8-a, 9-b, 10-a, 11-a, 


12-a, 13-a, 14-b, 15-b, 16-a, 17-a, 18-b, 19-b, 20-a, 21-b, 
22-a, 23-b, 24-b, 25-a. 
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chapter 35 TRICKS TO REMEMBER 
SPECIAL WORDS 


Group 1 


. tyranny—one r and double n, as in the phrase “down 


with tyrants!” Similarly tyrannous and tyrannical. 


. drunkenness—drunken plus -ness, hence double nm. 


Suddenness follows a similar pattern. 


. definitely—make sure finite appears in the word. 
. vilify—one l, as in the related word vile. 
. descendant —ihe opposite of ancestor; note the an at 


the end of one word and the beginning of the other. 


. sacrilegious—very different in meaning from religious, 


and the e and i are interchanged. 


. iridescent—one r, es in iris, both words being related 


to the Greek stem for rainbow. 


. accelerate—one I, as in the related word celerity. 

. principal —means main; note the a in both words. 

. principle—means rule; note the -le in both words. 

. stationary—means standing still; note the a. 

. stationery—means paper; note the -er. 

. vacuum-——one c, as in the related word vacant. 

. occasional—only one s, as also in pleasure, measure, 


treasure, etc. in which s has the same sound. 


. category—e, not a, follows the 5; think of the synonym 


section. 
balloon—round, like a ball. 


. all right—two words, two Is, like its opposite, all 


wrong. 


. absence—like the adjective absent. 
. recommend—the prefix re- plus commend. 
. repetition—the fourth letter is e, as in repeat. 
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How long does it take by plane from New York to 
Washington? 


a, 


It takes an hour. 


O How long does it take by train from London to Manchester? 
It takes two hours by train from London to Manchester. 

() How long does it take by car from your house to the station? 

© Ittakes ten minutes by car from my house to the station. 


How long does it take to do something? 
takes a week 

took along time 
will take three hours 


does 
How long | did | it take to ...? 
will 


to... 


doesn't 
didn't | take | long 
won't | 


How long does it take to cross the Atlantic by ship? 
'! came by train’ ‘Did you? How long did it take (to get here)" 
. How long will it take to get from here to the hotel? 


It takes a long time to learn a language. 
It doesn’t take long to cook an omelette. 
| It won't take long to fix che computer. 


How long does it take you to do something? 


| does you 
How long wi ittake | Tom | to... 


te: 


will them 


takes a week 
took a long time 


will cake three hours 


| started reading the book on Monday. 
I finished it on Wednesday evening. 


It took me three days to read it. 


How long will it take me to learn to drive? 
| It takes Tom 20 minutes to get to work in the morning. 
It took us an hour to do the shopping. 
Did it take you a long time to find a job? 
It will take me an hour to cook dinner. 


Test Your Learning 
Can you correct each misspelled word? 


Incorrect Spelling Correct Spelling 


1. tyrrany 
- 2. drunkeness 
3. definately 
4. villify 
5. descendent 
6. sacreligious 
7. irridescent 
8. accellerate 

9. vaccuum 
10. occassional 
11. catagory 
12. baloon 
13. abscence 
14. reccomend 
15. repitition 
16. alright 


Key: 1. tyranny, 2. drunkenness, 3. definitely, 4. vilify, 5. 
descendant, 6. sacrilegious, 7. iridescent, 8. accelerate, 9. 
vacuum, 10. occasional, 11. category, 12. balloon, 13. ab- 
sence, 14. recommend, 15. repetition, 16. all right 


Group 2 


21. vicious—like the form it derives from, vice; hence no 
5 before the c. 

22. exhilarate—one l, followed by a, as in the related 
word hilarious. 

23. anoint—no double n; think of an oil used in anointing. 

24. embarrassed—two r’s, two s's; think of “two robbers 
embarrassed in Sing Sing." 


25. fricassee—made, often, in a casserole; hence one c, 
two s's. 

26. battalion—often engaged in battle; two fs, one l. 

27. inoculate—one n, one c, as in its synonym inject. 

28. ecstasy—this word and idiosyncrasy end in -sy, not -cy. 
29. desiccate—note the one s and double c. 

30. ukulele—the third letter is u, not e. 

31. dissipate—double s, one p. 

32. guttural—u follows the double f. 

33. accommodate—double c, double m, 

34. separate—the fourth letter is a, not e. 

35. development—no e following the p. 

36. privilege—no d in the word. 

37. argument—no e following the u, even though argue 
does have an e. 

38. truly—drop the e in true before adding -ly. 

39. rhythmical—note the h after the r. 

40. disappoint—appoint plus the prefix dis-; disappear fol- 
lows a similar pattern. 


Test Your Learning 
Can you correct each misspelled word? 


Incorrect Spelling Correct Spelling 


1. viscious 

2. exhillarate 
3. annoint 

4. embarrased 
5. friccazee 
6. batallion 
7. innocculate 
8. ecstacy 

9. dessicate 
10. ukelele 

11. dissapate 
12. gutteral 


Incorrect Spelling Correct Spelling 


20. dissapoint 


13. accomodate 
14. seperate 

15. developement 
16. priviledge 
17. arguement 
18. truely 

19. rythmical 


Key: 1. vicious, 2. exhilarate, 3. anoint, 4. embarrassed, 


5. 


fricassee, 6. battalion, 7. inoculate, 8. ecstasy, 9. desic- 


cate, 10. ukulele, 11. dissipate, 12. guttural, 13. accommo- 
date, 14. separate, 15. development, 16. privilege, 17. argu- 
ment, 18. truly, 19. rhythmical, 20. disappoint. 


Group 3 


. assassin—two sets of double s's. 
. assistant —double s, followed by single s. 
. benefited—single t. 


. comparative—a follows r, despite the contradicting 


word comparison. 

. dumfound—preferable spelling omits the b after m. 

. dessert—meaning cakes, pies, etc.; think of so sweet, 
to remember the double s. 


. desert—think of the Sahara desert to remember one s. 


. newsstand—news plus stand, hence double s. 

. bookkeeper—book plus keeper, hence double k. 

. possession—two sets of double s's. 

. kidnaped—in all forms of this word, one p'is the pref- 
erable spelling; hence kidnaper and kidnaping. 


. chagrined—a single n, though double n would make 


more sense; likewise chagrining. 


. sincerely—sincere plus -ly; do not omit the -e after the 


T. 
whiskey, whisky—domestic varieties spelled -ey, im- 
ported varieties spelled -y. 


55. villain— double l. 

56. tranquillity —double | is the preferable form. 
57. holiday—one l. : 

58. sheriff, tariff—one r, double f in both. 

59. pursuit—not persuit. 

60. despair—not dispair. 


Test Your Learning 
Can you correct each misspelled word? 


Incorrect Spelling Correct Spelling 


. asassin 
asisstant 
benifitted 

. comparitive 
. dumbfound 
. newstand 

. bookeeper 
. posession 

. kidnapper 
. chagrinned 
11. sincerly 
12. vilain 

13. tranquility 
14. holliday 
15. sherrif 

16. tarriff 

17. persuit 

18. dispair 


— 
O o0 -1O0 ta & OI — 


Key: 1. assassin, 2. assistant, 3. benefited, 4. comparative, 
5. dumfound, 6. newsstand, 7. bookkeeper, 8. possession, 
9. kidnaper, 10. chagrined, 11. sincerely, 12. villain, 13. 
tranquillity, 14. holiday, 15. sheriff, 16. tariff, 17. pursuit, 
18. despair. 
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Index 


above, 180 compound sentences, 219, 220, 
adjectives, 51, 55, 118 226 
adverbs, 62, 118 compound-complex sentences, 
affect, effect, 27, 38, 119 ae 


conjunctions, 100, 118, 229, 232 

continual, continuous, 33, 34, 
119 

copulative verbs, 184 

correlatives, 101 


aggravated, 151 
allude, refer, 192 

a lot, 165 

alumna, alumnus, 141 


a number of, 165 council, counsel, 324 
apt, likely, liable, 163 courts-martial, 61 
articles, 54, 55 credible, creditable, 214 
as, 142, 222, 293 credible, credulous, 71 
attorneys-general, 61 criteria, 116 
automata, 116 ý cupfuls, 74 
awful, 291 

data, 116 

declarative sentences, 224 
badly, 307 desert, dessert, 279 
beside, besides, 306 different from, than, 95 
between, 100 disinterested, uninterested, 162 
both, 101, 102 double negative, 310 
brothers-in-law, 61 due to, 238 


but, 89, 92, 101 


editors-in-chief, 61 
effect, affect, 27, 38, 119 


can, may, 110 either, 101 

candelabra, 116 ellipsis, 219 

case, 91, 184 everyone .. . their, 193 
childish, childlike, 150 exclamatory sentences, 224 


clauses, 226 
complements, 184 
complex sentences, 221, 222, foci, 116 
226 farther, further, 176, 342 
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fathers-in-law, 61 
feminine gender, 179 
fiancé, fiancée, 179 
formulae, 116 

fractions as subjects, 182 


gerund, 80, 118, 296 
glassfuls, 74 
got, 34, 35, 36, 215 


handfuls, 74 

hanged, hung, 59, 60, 119 
hangers-on, 61 

healthful, healthy, 128 


if, 102 

imply, infer, 84, 85, 119 

imperative sentences, 224 

incredible, incredulous, 71, 72, 
119 

infer, imply, 84, 85, 119 

infinitive, 80, 82 

split, 283 

ingenious, ingenuous, 104, 105, 
119 

interjections, 108, 119 

interrogative, 175 

interrogative sentences, 224 

intransitive verbs, 157, 169 

it is I, me, 184, 212 

its, it's, 87, 88 


kind of, kind of a, 50 


Jay, lie, 167 ` 
less, fewer, 251 

leave, let, 47, 119 

let, leave, 47, 119 
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liable, likely, apt, 163 
lie, lay, 167 

like, 106, 293 

likely, liable, apt, 163 
lookers-on, 61 

luxurious, luxuriant, 341 


mad, 48 
maids-of-honor, 61 
may, can, 110 

media, 116 
memoranda, 116 
men-of-war, 61 
mothers-in-law, 60, 61 


negative, 175 

neither, 101 

nice, 105 

none was, were, 130, 131 
notaries public, 61 
nouns, 38, 118 


object, 153, 154 

objective case, 91 
objective complement, 316 
object of a preposition, 91 
oculist, etc., 237 

only, position of, 324 
ophthalmologist, etc., 237 
optician, etc., 237 
optometrist, etc., 237 


participle, 155, 174, 175, 296 
parts of speech, 28, 118 
passers-by, 61 

persecute, prosecute, 290 
phenomena, 116 

phrase, prepositional; 92, 100 
plurals, 60, 116 


"EM ———————— t 


poets laureate, 61 
postmasters-general, 61 
practicable, practical, 127 
predicate, 225 
prepositions, 75, 118 
preventative, preventive, 99 
principal, principle, 51, 119 
prone, supine, 176 
pronouns, 89, 90, 101, 118, 153, 
188, 189, 202, 217 
prophecy, prophesy, 250 
prosecute, persecute, 290 
provided, providing, 72 


reason is . . . because, 85 
refer, allude, 192 
rob, steal, 109, 110, 119 


safe, safely, 65 

sense in, of, 37 

sensual, sensuous, 266 

sentences: 
complex, 221, 222, 226 
compound, 219, 220, 226 
compound-complex, 233 
declarative, 224 
exclamatory, 224 
imperative, 224 
interrogative, 224 
simple, 220, 226 

sergeants-at-arms, 61 

shall, will, 176, 212, 267, 268 

should, would, 280 

since, 102 

sisters-in-law, 61 

slow, slowly, 62, 119 

speak with, to, 60 

split infinitive, 281 

spoonfuls, spoonsful, 73, 74 

stationary, stationery, 91, 119 


steal, rob, 109, 110, 119 
subject of sentence, 140, 155, 
156 
compound, 146 
with either ... or, 147 
with neither... nor, 147 
and predicate, 225 
subject of the infinitive, 343 
subjunctive, 272 
supine, prone, 176 


tense, 257, 284 

than, 219 

that kind, those kind, 281 
the lot of, 165, 166 

the number of, 165, 166 
to be, 184 

transitive verbs, 157, 169 


uninterested, disinterested, 162 
units of measure as subjects, 
182 


verb phrase, 31, 32, 40, 56, 124, 
134, 135 

verbs, 27, 32, 40, 118, 132, 143, 
145, 152, 175, 200 

vertebrae, 116 

voice, active and passive, 155, 
156, 157, 168, 281 


was, were, 274, 277 

will, shall, 176, 212, 267, 268 

when, 102 

who, whom, 202, 239, 240, 308, 
327 E 

would, should, 280 
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Exercises 


[481] Look at the pictures and write questions with How long... ? 


[482 | How long does it take to do these things? Write full sentences. 
1 fly from your city/country to London 


1 (Jane found a job.) 

2 (1 walked to the station.) 

Be (IGMOAIMECCMENEMAEIMMOONT) Mc — sm 
Zi OL ESeVRTE T6 o NN pcc TTE c 
S SACIINEY US eX ducc — e —— Reese 


[ 48.4 ] Read the situations and write sentences with It took ... . 
1 tread a book last week. | started reading it on Monday. | finished it three days later. 


3 |learnt to drive last year. | had my first driving lesson in January. | passed my driving test six 
months later. 


4 Mark drove to London yesterday. He left home at 7 o'clock and got to London at 10. 
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TEACH YOURSELF — TEST YOURSELF 


BETTER ENGLISH brings a down-to-earth approach to the learning of 
English grammar, pronunciation and spelling, organized around the 
problems which most frequently trouble the average literate American. 
Do you know where your weaknesses lie? 


| DO YOU KNOW WHICH WORD IS CORRECT? 


Why does Marilyn Monroe have such a tremendous (affect, effect) 
on you? 

(Mother-in-laws, Mothers-in-law) are probably the most unpopular 
of all relatives. 

(Has, Have) either of your friends come in yet? 

(Who, Whom) are you looking at? 


DO YOU KNOW HOW TO PRONOUNCE THESE WORDS? 


succinct — indict / genuine — guillotine 
valet— bouquet / quay— querulous 
homage— herb / chasm— chic 


DO YOU KNOW WHICH SPELLING IS CORRECT? 


ecstasy or ecstacy, anoint or annoint, 
separate or seperate, alright or all right, 
drunkeness or drunkenness 


The people you meet form their impressions of you by the way you 
use your own language. You can achieve greater accuracy, clarity and 
persuasiveness once you understand the basic principles of English 
—once you know not only what is correct, but why it is correct. 
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Do you know where ... ? 


I don't know what ... etc 


We say: Where is Paula? 


pen 


but Do you know where Paula is ? 
(not Do you know where is Paula?) 


Do you know 
where Faula is? | 
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| know | 
| don't know 


where Paula is. 
Can you tell me | 
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Where can I go? where I can go 
He — 


How much is this camera? how much this camera is 


When are you going away? iib. when you're going away 
Where have they gone? > Oni KNOW | where they have gone 
I don't remember 


What was Kate wearing? what Kate was wearing 
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Introduction 


|] What is grammar? 


Grammar is the study of the structure of sentences and their parts. The fol- 
lowing sentence has a well-formed, ‘grammatical’ structure: 


| The old man has been ill. 


Native speakers of English can produce and understand a sentence like this 
without ever thinking about its structure. Conversely, no native speaker of 
English would ever produce a sentence like this: 


2 *! ill the been man has old. 


This sentence is ill-formed and ‘ungrammatical’, but can you say why? The 
study of grammar provides us with the terminology we need to talk about 
sentence structure in an informed way. It enables us to analyse and describe 
our own use of language, as well as that of other people. A knowledge 
of grammar enables us produce well-formed, grammatical sentences that 
clearly and unambiguously convey our meaning. 


ES Grammar ‘rules’ and grammatical structures 


Many people think of grammar in terms of the traditional ‘rules’, such as 
*Never split an infinitive' or *Never end a sentence with a preposition'. Spe- 
cifically, these are prescriptive rules, and they were designed primarily to 
provide guidelines for writers of formal prose. In that sense, they are useful 
enough, though they tell us very little about how English is really used in 
everyday life. In fact, native speakers regularly split infinitives (to boldly 


! An asterisk is used throughout this book to indicate ungrammatical or incorrect 
examples, which are used to illustrate a point. 


go) and sentences often end with a preposition (Dr Brown is the man I'll 
vote for.). 


Prescriptive grammar reached its peak in the nineteenth century. In the twenty- 
first century, grammarians try to adopt a more descriptive approach. In the 
descriptive approach, the emphasis is very much on structures rather than 
rules. We attempt to describe concisely and precisely the kinds of structures 
that native speakers produce when they speak or write. For instance, when we 
say The old man has been ill, we produce several specific structures: 


1 The Subject, The old man, comes before the verb (see 1.4). 
The Subject Complement, ill, comes after the verb (see 1.6.2). 

3 The Subject is formed by combining a determiner, the, with a Premodi- 
fier, old, and a Head noun, man, in that order (see 3.6). 


The emphasis in this book is on grammatical structures, not on rules. In 
Chapter 3, in particular, we show that most phrases have very similar and 
predictable structures, which are repeated over and over again as we con- 
struct a sentence. In Chapter 4, we show that clauses are, in fact, *mini 
sentences’: they have the same structure as whole sentences, though they 
may not have all the elements of a full sentence. 


In most school-level grammar classes, students are only taught about indi- 
vidual word classes, such as nouns, verbs, and adjectives. That is better than 
nothing, but it fails to show how words combine with each other to form 
phrases, and how those phrases combine to form clauses and sentences. In 
some second-language classrooms, grammar has been removed altogether 
from the curriculum, in favour of a ‘communicative’ approach. In that 
approach, students do not study grammar at all. Instead, they are expected 
to communicate orally in English through parrot-like repetition in the class- 
room. The method has had some success, if we measure success as ‘the 
ability to be understood'. However, using a language effectively involves 
much more than simply being understood. Language can also be a means 
of persuading and moving a reader or hearer, and of expressing ourselves 
at the deepest level. It can produce everything from a shopping list to a son- 
net by Shakespeare. A well-trained parrot can be ‘understood’, but it is 
unlikely to say anything interesting. Teaching a language without teaching 
the grammar is rather like asking someone to build a replica of your house 
without ever showing them the plans. 


An understanding of grammatical structure will certainly help you to pro- 
duce clear writing, since you will understand the structures that are possible 
in the language, as well as those that are not. Understanding grammatical 
structure is also essential to the appreciation of the writing of others. The 
appreciation of writing style is partly subjective, of course, but for readers 
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who wish to see examples of ‘good’ contemporary writing, I recommend 
the works of the short story writers William Trevor and Alice Munro, and 
of the novelists John Le Carré and Thomas Pynchon. The works of those 
writers show an understanding (conscious or otherwise) of what makes a 
‘good’ sentence, as opposed to a purely ‘communicative’ one. 


m Standard English 


Standard English is the variety of English which carries the greatest 
social prestige in a speech community. In Britain, there is a standard Brit- 
ish English, in the United States, there is a standard American English, 
in Australia, a standard Australian English, and so on. In each country, 
the national standard is that variety which is used in public institutions, 
including government, education, the judiciary, and the media. It is used on 
national television and radio, and in newspapers, books, and magazines. 
The standard variety is the only variety which has a standardised spell- 
ing. As a result, the national standard has the widest currency as a means 
of communication, in contrast with regional varieties, which have a more 
limited currency. 


The following sentence is an example of standard English: 
| was ill last week. 

The following sentence is non-standard: 
| were ill last week. 


The non-standard past tense construction I were is commonly used in sev- 
eral regional varieties, especially in spoken English in parts of England. 
Regional varieties are associated with particular regions. The standard 
variety is not geographically bound in the same way. 


Using standard English involves making choices of grammar, vocabulary, 
and spelling. It has nothing to do with accent. The sentence I was ill last 
week is standard English whether it is spoken with a Birmingham accent, a 
Glasgow accent, a Cockney accent, a Newcastle accent, or any other of the 
many accents in Britain today. Similarly, standard American English (some- 
times called ‘General American’) is used throughout the United States, from 
San Francisco to New York, from New Orleans to the Great Lakes. In both 
countries, the standard variety co-exists with a very large number of regional 


varieties. In fact, most educated people use both their own regional variety 
and the standard variety, and they can switch effortlessly between the two. 
They usually speak both varieties with the same accent. 


No variety of English — including standard English — is inherently better or 
worse than any other. However, the standard variety is the one that has the 
greatest value in social terms as a means of communication, especially for 
public and professional communication. The notion of standard English is 
especially important to learners of the language. Because of its high social 
value, learners are justifiably anxious to ensure that the English they learn 
is standard English. 


|. English as a world language 


Conservative estimates put the total number of English speakers through- 
out the world at around 800 million. English is the mother tongue of an 
estimated 370 million people in the countries listed here: 


Approximate number of mother-tongue 
English speakers, in millions 


United States 260 
Great Britain 60 
Canada 20 
Australia 18 
New Zealand 4 
Ireland 4 
South Africa 2 


In addition to these countries, English is an official language, or has spe- 
cial status, in over sixty countries worldwide, including Cameroon, Ghana, 
India, Jamaica, Kenya, Nigeria, Tanzania, Pakistan, the Philippines, and 
Singapore. This means that English is used in these countries in many pub- 
lic functions, including government, the judiciary, the press, and broad- 
casting. Even in countries where it has no official status, such as China 
and Japan, English has a central place in the school curriculum, because 
its importance in international communication and trade is unquestioned. 


The spread of English around the world was one of the most significant 
linguistic developments of the twentieth century. That century also wit- 
nessed another important development: the decline of British English and 
the rise of American English as the dominant variety. 
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I British English and American English 


Linguistic influence follows closely on political and economic influence. 
For several centuries, British English (BrE) was the dominant variety 
throughout the world, because Britain was the centre of a vast empire 
that straddled the globe. In the twentieth century, political power shifted 
dramatically away from Britain, and since the end of the Second World 
War, the United States has been both politically and economically the most 
powerful country in the world. It is not surprising then that American 
English (AmE) has become the dominant variety, although the traditional 
influence of British English remains strong. In recent years, the worldwide 
influence of American English has been greatly strengthened by Internet 
technology, the mass media, and the entertainment industry. American 
news channels such as CNN and NBC are transmitted around the world 
by satellite, and American movies and television shows are seen on almost 
every continent. 


The differences between American English and British English are for the 
most part fairly superficial. Perhaps the most familiar differences are in 
vocabulary: 


British English (BrE) American English (AmE) 


autumn fall 

film movie 

flat apartment 
holiday vacation 
lift elevator 
nappy diaper 
number plate license plate 
petrol gas 

post code zip code 
rubbish trash 
shop store 

tap faucet 
taxi cab 
trainers sneakers 


Some of the American English words on this list — particularly apartment, 
cab, and movie — are slowly being assimilated into British English. No 
doubt this trend will continue. International communication and travel 
tend to smooth the differences between national varieties, in favour of the 
dominant variety. 


Exercises 


[ 49.1 ] Answer these questions with | don't know where/when/why ... etc. 


Have your friends gone home? 
Is Kate in her office? 

Is che castle very old? 

Will Paul be here soon? | 

Was he angry because | was late? | 
Has Emily lived here a long time? ] 


OG» un I uo ND = 


[492 ] Complete the sentences. 
1 (How do airplanes fly?) Do you know... HOW. airplanee fly... ? 
(Where does Susan work?) COME WI scm Cm 
(What did Peter say?) DOW OW TENNEIMBE M" lee ? 
(Why did he go home early?) [a [ors o a MT D 
(What time does the meeting begin?) Do you know 
(How did the accident happen?) l'domtiremelViber Ne mee em. o ee 


2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
co Which is right? 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Do you know what time +s+- / itis? (Do you know what time it is? is right) 
Why are vou / you are going away? 

| dont know where are they / they are going. 

Can you tell me where is the museum / the museum is? 

Where do you want / you want to go for your holidays? 


Do you know what do elephants eat / elephants eat? 
| don’t know how far is it / it is from the hotel to the station. 


[ 49.4 | Write questions with Do you know if... ? 


(Have they got a car?) 

(Are they married?) 

(Does Sue know Bill?) 

(Will Gary be here tomorrow?) 
(Did he pass his exam?) 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


rite questions beginning Do you know... ? 


W 

1 (What does Laura want?) 
2 (Where is Paula?) 

3 (Is she working today?) 
4 (What time does she start work?) 
5 (Are the shops open tomorrow?) 
6 (Where do Sarah and Jack live?) 

7 (Did they go to Jane5 party?) 


[ 49.6 | Use your own ideas to complete these sentences. 
1 -Doweulknowwhw the DIO WAP IMUE essem Um ec dgio tnc NE ? 
Peale) agricul gran v E Tulit ofi mc ccce ? 
EN Sueco JU MM UM ev ? 
A leont ASIN WAREN OO TERT TUM Ls 
MD ovo Me EE ? 
eot Kao ONIS eS. or eq ampie tuer Mn MM UM INDIU........ 025,0. MM ? 
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In the spoken language, there are very noticeable differences in stress 
between American English and British English. For instance, American 
speakers generally stress the final syllable in adult, while British speakers 
stress the first syllable: adult. Other stress differences include the following 
(the stressed syllables are underlined): 


British English American English 


address address 
ballet ballet 
cigarette cigarette 
debris debris 
garage garage 
laboratory laboratory 
magazine magazine 


Finally, spelling differences include: 


British English American English 


cheque check 
humour humor 
pyjamas pajamas 
plough plow 
theatre theater 
tyre tire 


For more on spelling differences, see 5.13. 


The grammatical differences between American English and British English 
are far less obvious. They tend to be localised in very specific areas of the 
grammar. Some differences may be observed in the use of prepositions (2.8). 
For example, Americans say ten after twelve, while Britons say ten past twelve; 
Americans say in back of the house, while Britons say behind the house. In the 
choice of verb forms, too, we can see some systematic differences. American 
English tends to prefer the regular form of a verb when a choice is available, 
for example, burned in favour of burnt, learned in favour of learnt (2.4.8). 


Despite their differences, American English and British English, as well as 
all the other national varieties — Australian, Canadian, New Zealand, 
Indian, and so on - share a very extensive common core of vocabulary, 
spelling, and grammar. It is this common core that makes them mutually 
intelligible. In this book, we are concerned with the core grammatical fea- 
tures of English, and especially with the core features of the two major 
varieties, American English and British English. 
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P How this book is organised 


In Chapter 1, we provide an overview of sentences in terms of their basic 
‘building blocks’ — Subject, verb, Object, etc. In Chapter 2, we look at 
the smallest units in a sentence — words — and how they are categorised 
into word classes. Chapter 3 looks at how words combine to form larger 
units called phrases. It begins with those phrases that are structurally the 
simplest (adverb phrases, adjective phrases, and prepositional phrases) and 
goes on to discuss the more complex ones, noun phrases and verb phrases. 
Chapter 4 looks at the structure of clauses and discusses a range of sen- 
tence types. Finally, in Chapter 5, we return to the word level, to look at 
the internal structure of words. Chapter 5 concludes by looking at English 
spelling. It offers general guidelines for spelling, and discusses some com- 
mon spelling problems — words like affect and effect, which are easily and 
regularly confused with each other in writing. 


IE A note on sources 


The grammatical analysis presented in this book, and especially in the tree 
diagrams, is based in large part on the grammatically annotated corpus 
of British English, ICE-GB, which is available from the Survey of English 
Usage, University College London (www.ucl.ac.uk/english-usage/projects/ 
ice-gb/). The annotation scheme for that corpus was developed by Jan 
Aarts and his team at the University of Nijmegen, in collaboration with 
Sidney Greenbaum at University College London. That scheme, in turn, 
was based in large part on A Comprehensive Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage (Longman, 1985), by Randolph Quirk, Sidney Greenbaum, Geoffrey 
Leech, and Jan Svartvik. In preparing this book, I have also adopted some 
of the analyses given in The Cambridge Grammar of the English Language 
(Cambridge University Press, 2002), by Rodney Huddleston and Geoffrey 
K. Pullum, and in the Oxford Modern English Grammar (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2012), by Bas Aarts. 


Gerald Nelson 
Hong Kong, July 2018 


Chapter | 


Introducing sentence 
structure 


Ld] The constituents of a sentence 
Consider the following sentence: 
My father retired when he was sixty. 


The sentence consists of seven words in a specific order. However, it is not 
simply a sequence of seven individual words. Instead, certain words ‘go 
together' to form meaningful units, as follows: 


[My father] [retired] [when he was sixty]. 


One of these units (retired) consists of just one word, while the others are 
multi-word combinations. Regardless of their length, however, these are 
the basic ‘building blocks’ of the sentence, and they are known in grammar 
as the constituents of the sentence. A constituent is a word or a string of 
words that behaves grammatically and semantically as a unit. 


So our sentence consists of seven words but only three constituents. Each 
constituent has its own grammatical function: my father, for example, func- 
tions as the Subject (1.4) and when he was sixty functions as an Adjunct 
(1.8). Every constituent has a complete meaning in itself, and for that rea- 
son, every constituent (except the verb) can be replaced by a single word: 


[My father] [retired] [when he was sixty]. — [He] [retired] [then]. 
Similarly: 
[After the robbery], [the thieves] [drove] [to a safe house]. — [Then], 
[they] [drove] [there]. 


[The postman] [left] [the package] [on my doorstep]. — [He] [left] [it] 
[there]. 
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[Paul] [married] [his girlfriend] [last August]. — [He] [married] [her] 
[then]. 


When you begin analysing the structure of a sentence, it is useful to apply 
this One-word Substitution Test, because it provides a useful initial over- 
view of the sentence constituents. 


y The Grammatical Hierarchy 


In grammar, there are only three types of constituents: words, phrases, and 
clauses. We will discuss words in Chapter 2, phrases in Chapter 3, and 
clauses in Chapter 4. 


The Grammatical Hierarchy (Figure 1.1) provides a very useful summary 
of how these three types of constituents go together to form a sentence. 


Words are at the bottom of the Hierarchy, and for many people, this is the 
most familiar area of grammar. Most people learn about word classes 
(nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc) early in their school careers, but do not con- 
tinue their studies to look at how those words combine to form phrases and 
clauses. This is unfortunate, since the step from word level to phrase level 
is actually a very short one. For example, dog is a noun, but the dog, the 
little dog, and tbe little dog tbat I love are noun phrases (3.6). Similarly, 
happy is an adjective, while very happy and very happy to see you are adjec- 
tive phrases (3.4). 


The word-based approach to grammar - looking at word classes only — 
leads to a very common misconception: the structure of a sentence is not 


SENTENCES 


consist of one or more 


CLAUSES 


consist of one or more 


PHRASES 


consist of one or more 


WORDS 


Figure 1.1 


Sentence 


Clause Clause 
Phrase Phrase 
Word Word Word 
My father retired when he was sixty. 


Figure 1.2 


simply a sequence of *one word after another'. Instead, sentence structure 
involves the embedding of constituents inside other constituents. We can 
illustrate this by looking at our original sentence, My father retired when 
he was sixty. We have seen that it consists of three major constituents, but 
the tree diagram in Figure 1.2 gives a more detailed picture 


Notice how the structure conforms exactly to the Grammatical Hierarchy, 
with WORDS at the bottom, SENTENCE at the top, and CLAUSES and 
PHRASES in between. The triangle indicates that there is even more struc- 
ture inside the constituent when he was sixty, but we will discuss that later, 
when we look at clauses, in Chapter 4. For now, it is important to see that 
every word in the sentence is a constituent, but not every sequence of words 
Is a constituent. 


Even an apparently simple sentence can have many layers of embedded 
constituents. Consider, for example, the following sentence: 


Amy works in the centre of London. 


The One-word Substitution Test gives us an initial overview of the con- 
stituents of the sentence: 


[She] [works] [there]. 
So the sentence has three major constituents, as follows: 
noun phrase (3.6) Amy 


verb phrase (3.7) works 
prepositional phrase (3.5) in the centre of London 


The 
Grammatical 
Hierarchy 
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The prepositional phrase in the centre of London has three further con- 
stituents embedded within it: 


prepositional phrase: in the centre of London 


noun phrase: the centre of London 
prepositional phrase: of London 
noun phrase: London 


‘Doing grammar’ involves working out which words go together to form 
constituents, and how those constituents combine to form phrases, clauses, 
and sentences. 


1.3 | Form and function in grammatical description 


In this grammar, the approach to grammatical description is the Form- 
Function approach. ‘Form’ refers to the ‘shape’ or ‘appearance’ of a sen- 
tence constituent. For example, in the following sentence 


The old man is walking his dog. 


we say that the old man has the form of a noun phrase (3.6), because its 
main word, man, is a noun. The whole constituent could be replaced by 
the single word he. 


We can also describe the old man in terms of its function, that is, the gram- 
matical role that it plays in the sentence. In this case, we say that the old 
man has the function of Subject (1.4). So in the Form-Function Approach, 
we say that the old man has the form of a noun phrase and the function of 
Subject in the sentence. Following the same approach, we can say that his 
dog also has the form of a noun phrase, but it has a different function: it 
plays the role of Direct Object (1.6.3) in the sentence. 


To understand the Form-Function Approach, it is useful to think in 
terms of actors and roles. In the sentence above, the ‘actor’ is the noun 
phrase the old man, playing the role of Subject. In a different sentence, 
the same actor could play a different role. For example, in We visited 
the old man, the constituent the old man plays the role (function) of 
Direct Object. In this case, the old man would be replaced by the single 
word him (2.3.1). 


In order to highlight the distinction between form and function, I have 
adopted the convention in this grammar of spelling form terms with a 
lower-case initial (e.g. noun, noun phrase, adjective, adjective phrase), and 


function terms with an upper-case initial (e.g. Subject, Direct Object). In Subject and 
tree diagrams, the function label appears first, followed by the form label, ^ verb 
and the two are separated by a colon: 


Function: Form 


So the old man, in our example sentence, would be labelled ‘Subject:noun 
phrase’, and his dog would be labelled ‘Direct Object:noun phrase’. In 
actual tree diagrams, however, we use abbreviations, simply for reasons of 
space, as shown in Figure 1.3. 


S:NP V DO:NP 


The old man walks his dog 


Figure 1.3 


Again, the triangles indicate that these constituents have more structure 
inside them. We will look at those structures in Chapter 3. A full list of the 
abbreviations used in tree diagrams can be found on p. x. 


I Subject and verb 


The simplest type of sentence consists of a verb only: 


Stop. Look. 
Wait. Listen. 


These are called imperative sentences (1.8.4) and they are used to give 
orders or instructions. More commonly, however, a sentence will have a 
Subject and a verb: 


Subject verb 

Amy laughed. 

Everyone applauded. 5 
My father retired. 
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The verb is often expanded to form a verb phrase (3.7): 


Subject verb phrase 

Amy is a nurse. 

Paul plays football. 

The police interviewed the suspect. 

We gave James a birthday present. 


The form of the verb phrase depends on the type of verb it contains, and we 
will look at verb types in 1.6. But first, we will look at the Subject. 


1.5 | Identifying the Subject 


In a simple sentence, the Subject comes before the verb: Amy (S) laughed 
(V). However, it is not necessarily the first constituent in the sentence: 


When she finally understood the joke, Amy (S) laughed (S). 


Here, the Subject is preceded by the Adjunct (1.8) when she finally under- 
stood the joke. 


In traditional school-level grammars, the Subject is often described as the 
‘doer of the action’. That notional definition (based on the meaning) really 
only applies to the simplest sentences, and is completely inaccurate in rela- 
tion to passive sentences (1.7): 


Paul was bitten by a snake. 


Here, the Subject is Paul, but Paul is not the ‘doer of the action’. On the 
contrary, Paul was on the receiving end of the action of biting, which was 
performed by the snake. More correctly, the ‘doer of the action’ is called the 
agent, which in this example is a snake. The agent and the Subject may coin- 
cide in some sentences, but not in all, so we need some more reliable ways to 
identify the Subject. These are discussed in the following two sections. 


1.5.1 | The Inversion Test 


When we turn a statement into a question, the Subject inverts (‘changes 
places’) with the verb: 


Statement: James is at school. 
Question: Is James at school? 


Here, the verb is inverts with James, so James is the Subject of the sentence. 
If there are two verbs present, the Subject inverts with the first verb (the 
Operator, 3.7.1): 


Statement: The children are playing outside. 
Question: Are the children playing outside? 


1.5.2 | The Tag Question Test 


A tag question (1.9) is a question which is added to the end of a statement: 
Paul is getting big, isn't he? 


The last word in the tag question refers back to the Subject of the statement, 
and in that way helps us to identify the Subject of the sentence as a whole. 
In this example, he refers back to Paul, so Paul is the Subject of the sentence. 


Similarly: 

The children seem busy, don't they? 
Here, they refers back to the children, so the children is the Subject of the 
sentence. 
The Tag Question Test can also be used to identify the Subject of more 
complicated sentences: 


There was a storm last night, wasn't there? 


Here, the Tag Question Test identifies the Subject of the sentence as the 
word there. This called a tbere-sentence, and we will look at these in more 
detail in section 4.8. 


In the next example, the Tag Question Test identifies the Subject as the 
word it: 


It is important to take exercise, isn't it? 


This is an example of an extraposed sentence, which we look at in more 
detail in section 4.7. 


Finally: 


It was on Monday that we met Amy, wasn't it? 
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Here, the Tag Question Test once again identifies the Subject as the word it. 
This type of sentence is called a cleft sentence. See section 4.9 for further 
discussion of this. 


We can confirm these findings by applying the Inversion Test, turning each 
statement into a question: 


Statement Question 

There was a storm last night. — Was there a storm last night? 

It is important to take exercise. — Is it important to take exercise? 
It was on Monday that we — Was it on Monday that we 

met Amy. met Amy? 


1.5.3 | Subject-verb agreement 


The Subject of a sentence agrees in number (singular or plural) with the 
verb that follows it. Compare: 


Singular Subject: The dog barks all night. 
Plural Subject: The dogs bark all night. 


Here, the form of the verb (barks or bark) is determined by whether the 
Subject is singular (the dog) or plural (the dogs). This is known as Subject- 
verb agreement. 


However, Subject-verb agreement only applies when the sentence is in the 
present tense. In the past tense, the verb remains the same, regardless of the 
Subject: 


Singular Subject: The dog barked all night. 
Plural Subject: The dogs barked all night. 


Furthermore, agreement applies only when the Subject is third-person 
(2.3.1): 


Singular Subject: X He/she/the boy likes pizza. 
Plural Subject: They like pizza. 


With all other Subjects, the same verb form is used whether the Subject is I 
(the first-person singular) or we (the first-person plural): 


Singular Subject: | sleep all night. 
Plural Subject: We sleep all night. 


Unit 


50  sShesaidthat... He told me that... 


Last week you went to a party. A lot of your friends Today you meet Paul. You tell him about the 
were there. Here are some things they said to you: party. You tell Paul what your friends said: 
CLARE 


© Clare said that she was enjoying 


I'm enjoying my new job. ) 
; l l : her new job. 
d c was O She said that her father wasn't 
My father isn't well. ) wëll 


We're going to 
3 buy a house. 
PETER À 
I have to leave _S 1 have to leave early. ) O Peter said that he had to leave 
have | —» had early. 
SMN sister has has © He said that his sister had gone 
SMN to Australia. to Australia. 


I can't find a job. ) cán» could C) Kate said that she couldn't find 


a job. 
STEVE i i : 


C) Sarah and Ben said that they 
are were were going to buy a house. 


C) Steve said that he would phone 
me. 


as E R Ex 1 


RACHEL f | don't like my job. ) O Rachel said that she didn't like 
" ve , her job. 
; — did 
= My son doesn't does C) She said that her son didn't like 
like school. school 


look — looked O Mike said that I looked tired. 


feel — felt O Isaid that I felt fine. 
etc. etc 
(present) ^ (past) J 
say and tell 
say ( said) tell (— told) l 
C) He said that he was tired. | C He told me that he was tired. 
(not He said me) (not He told that) 
C) What did she say to you? O What did she tell you? 
(not say you) (not tell to you) 
We say he said to me, I said to Ann etc. We say he told me, | told Ann etc. 
(not ‘he said me’ 'I said Ann’). (not ‘he told to me; ‘I told to Ann’). | 
You can say: 


C) He said that he was tired. or He said he was tired. (without that) 
O Kate told me that she couldnt find a job. or Kate told me she couldnt find a job. 


I told you to ... => Unit 53 


Finally, Subject-verb agreement does not apply if the first verb is a modal 
verb (2.5.1), such as will or can, since these verbs do not change their 
form. 


Singular Subject: He will be here soon. 
Plural Subject: They will be here soon. 


Singular Subject: Amy can play the piano. 
Plural Subject: The twins can play the piano. 


Subject-verb agreement, therefore, is limited as a way of identifying the 
Subject. The Inversion Test and the Tag Question Test are generally more 
useful, since they can be applied to any type of statement. 


| 1.6 | Verb types and sentence patterns 


The structure of a sentence is determined to a very large extent by the type 
of verb it contains. There are three main types of verb: intransitive (1.6.1), 
linking (1.6.2), and transitive (1.6.3). Transitive verbs are further subdi- 
vided into monotransitive verbs (1.6.3), ditransitive verbs (1.6.4), and 
complex transitive verbs (1.6.5). 


1.6.1 | Intransitive verbs 


An intransitive verb needs only a Subject to form a complete sentence: 


Subject verb 

The prisoners escaped. 
The baby cried. 

The temperature dropped. 
The sky darkened. 
The ship disappeared. 


Each of these sentences contains just a Subject (S) and a verb (V), so their 
structure Is: 


Sentence pattern |: Intransitive verb 


S V 


Amy laughed. 
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1.6.2 | Linking verbs and Subject Complements 


Unlike other verbs (such as destroy, sing, laugh, eat, break), the verb be 
does not denote any kind of ‘action’. Instead, it links the Subject to another 
constituent following the verb: 


Amy is my sister. 


Here, we would not say that Amy performs any ‘action’ in ‘being my sis- 
ter’. The verb simply links the two constituents Amy and my sister, and for 
that reason, we call it a linking verb. The constituent after a linking verb is 
called the Subject Complement (SC) and it is required to form a complete 
sentence. Compare: 


Amy is my sister. 


*Amy is my-sister. 


Be is by far the most common linking verb, though there are several others: 


Subject verb Subject Complement 
David seems unhappy. 

The house appeared empty. 

She looks uncomfortable. 

That music sounds awful. 

The animals became restless. 

The children grew tired. 

The crowd went wild. 


Linking verbs all have the same general meaning of ‘be’, ‘seem’, or ‘become’. 


The structure of a sentence with a linking verb is: 


Sentence pattern 2: Linking verb 


S V SC 


Amy is my sister. 


1.6.3 | Monotransitive verbs and Direct Objects 


Like linking verbs (1.4.2), monotransitive verbs also require another con- 
stituent to form a complete sentence. Consider, for example, the verb destroy: 


*The soldiers destroyed. 
The soldiers destroyed the village. 


The constituent after the verb (the village) is called the Direct Object, and it 
completes the meaning of the verb. Destroy, therefore, is a monotransitive 
verb. Further examples of monotransitive verbs include: 


Subject verb Direct Object 
Paul bought a large Coke. 

The generator produces electricity. 
Everyone enjoyed the party. 
Christopher Wren designed St Paul's Cathedral. 
Someone stole my iPhone. 


These sentences display the structure: 


Sentence pattern 3: Monotransitive verb 


S V DO 


The soldiers destroyed | the village. 


Many verbs have both intransitive (1.6.1) and monotransitive uses, some- 
times with quite different meanings. Compare the following pairs: 


Intransitive: The children grew. (S+V) 
Monotransitive: The children grew flowers. (S+V+DO) 
Intransitive: The old man shook. (S+V) 


Monotransitive: The old man shook his head. (S+V+DO) 


Intransitive: Simon has changed. (S*V) 
Monotransitive: Simon has changed his clothes. (S+V+DO) 


1.6.4 | Ditransitive verbs and Indirect Objects 


We saw in 1.6.3 that monotransitive verbs require a Direct Object to form 
a complete sentence. Ditransitive verbs require two Objects, an Indirect 
Object (IO) and a Direct Object (DO): 


The judges gave David (IO) the prize (DO). 
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The two Objects here are David, the Indirect Object, and the prize, the 
Direct Object. The Indirect Object always comes before the Direct Object. 
Here are some more examples of sentences with two Objects: 


Subject verb Indirect Object Direct Object 
He sent me an email. 

She told her husband the news. 

They made her a birthday cake. 
The postman brought James a package. 


The first constituent after the verb is described as ‘indirect’ because it 
is only indirectly affected by the verb. In the last example, we can see 
that a package (not James) was brought by the postman, so a package is 
the Direct Object, and James is the Indirect Object. The sentence can be 
rephrased as: 


The postman brought a package (DO) to James. 


This is called the prepositional paraphrase of the ditransitive structure. 
All ditransitive structures can be paraphrased in the same way: 


She sent me (IO) an email (DO). — She sent an email (DO) 
to me. 

She told her husband (IO) the news (DO). — She told the news (DO) 
to her husband. 

They made her (IO) a birthday cake (DO). — They made a birthday 
cake (DO) for her. 


Notice that the prepositional paraphrase does not contain an Indirect 
Object. The sentence ends with a prepositional phrase (3.5) consisting 
of a preposition (£o, for) followed by the constituent that was the Indi- 
rect Object in the ditransitive version. In the prepositional paraphrase, 
that constituent now functions as the Complement of the preposition 
(323) 


Sentences with a ditransitive verb exhibit the following structure: 


Sentence pattern 4: Ditransitive verb 


S V IO DO 


The judges | gave David the prize. 


1.6.5 | Complex transitive verbs and Object Complements 


Complex transitive verbs require a Direct Object (1.6.3) and an Object 
Complement (OC): 


The dye turned the water (DO) blue (OC). 


In semantic terms, the complex transitive construction describes an action 


applied to the Direct Object that produces a specific result. The result is 


expressed by the Object Complement. Here are some more examples: 


Subject 


His comments 


The food 
They 
They 

He 


verb Direct Object 
made me 

made him 

elected Amy 

named the baby 

put the milk 


Object Complement 
very angry. 

ill. 

Treasurer. 

Barack. 

in the fridge. 


The relationship between the DO and the OC is similar to that between a 
Subject (1.4) and a Subject Complement (1.6.2), so a complex transitive 


construction can often be rephrased as: 


The dye turned the water (DO) blue (OC) ...and as a result. ... The water 
(S) is blue (SC). 
They named the baby (DO) Barack (OC) ...and as a result.... The baby 
(S) is Barack (SC). 
He put the milk (DO) in the fridge (OC) ...and as a result. ... The milk (S) 
is in the fridge (SC). 


The Object Complement comes after the Direct Object, so the pattern in 


these sentences is: 


Sentence pattern 5: Complex transitive verb 


S 


V 


DO 


OC 


The dye 


turned 


the water 


blue. 


At first glance, some complex transitive sentences (Pattern 5) may look very 


similar to ditransitive sentences (Pattern 4). Compare: 
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[I] Pattern 5: Complex transitive verb 


S V DO OC 


The Headmaster | made | Jones | a prefect. 


[2] Pattern 4: Ditransitive verb 


S V IO DO 


The Headmaster | made Jones | a coffee. 


The grammatical difference between these two can be seen when we 
rephrase them. Sentence [2] can be rephrased as: 


[2a] The Headmaster made a coffee for Jones. 


This is the prepositional paraphrase of a ditransitive that we discussed in 
1.6.4. In contrast, sentence [1] cannot be rephrased in the same way: 


[la] *The Headmaster made a prefect for Jones. 


The constituent a prefect in [1] expresses an attribute of the Direct Object 
Jones, so a prefect is an Object Complement. Notice that we can rephrase 
[1] as follows: 


The Headmaster made Jones (DO) a prefect (OC)... and as a result. . . . 
Jones (S) is a prefect (SC). 


Similarly, compare: 


Pattern 5 Complex transitive: Amy called Tom (DO) a fool (OC). 
(‘Tom is a fool.) 

Pattern 4 Ditransitive: Amy called Tom (IO) a taxi (DO). (‘Amy called 
a taxi for Tom.) 


1.6.6 | Adverbial Complements 


In 1.6.1, we saw that intransitive verbs require no other constituent to 
complete their meaning. However, some intransitive verbs co-occur with a 
constituent that expresses location, direction, or time, and which is oblig- 
atory in the sentence structure. This constituent is called the Adverbial 
Complement (AC). 


This road goes (V) to Sevenoaks (AC). 


Notice that without the AC, this sentence would be incomplete: * This road 
goes. 


Here are some more examples of sentences with Adverbial Complements: 


Subject verb Adverbial Complement 
The kids went home. 

His wife comes from Poland. 

His property extends over two counties. 

The farm lies about a mile east of town. 
Her influence stretches beyond the government. 
The meeting lasted two hours. 


In each of these examples, the verb is intransitive, and yet the constituent 
that follows it is required to complete the meaning. The pattern in these 
sentences is 


Sentence Pattern 6: Intransitive verb + AC 


S V AC 


The road goes to Sevenoaks. 


1.6.7 | Summary: the six sentence patterns 


In the previous sections, we looked at the following sentence constituents: 


Subject S (1.4) 
Verb V (1.4) 
Subject Complement SC (1.6.2) 
Direct Object DO (1.6.3) 
Indirect Object IO (1.6.4) 
Object Complement OC (1.6.5) 


Adverbial Complement AC (1.6.6) 


These constituents combine to form the six basic sentence patterns shown 
in Table 1.1. 


Notice in Table 1.1 that the Subject (S) and the verb (V) are present in all 
six sentence structures. This means that all sentences contain at least a 
Subject and a verb. There is one exception to this: imperative sentences like 
Look! and Move over! have a verb, but no Subject (4.4.3). 
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I Table 1.1 Sentence patterns and verb types 


Introducing 
Sentence pattern Verb type Examples 
sentence 
structure 
1.S+V Intransitive Amy (S) laughed (V). 


The audience (S) applauded (V). 
The temperature (S) 
dropped (V). 

2.S* V*SC Linking My tea (S) is (V) cold (SC). 
My friend (S) is (V) ill (SC). 
David (S) seems (V) 
unhappy (SC). 


3.S+V+DO Monotransitive The soldiers (S) destroyed (V) 
the village (DO). 
The police (S) arrested (V) the 
suspects (DO). 
The storm (S) caused (V) a lot 
of damage (DO). 


4.S+V+lO+DO v Ditransitive We (S) gave (V) David (IO) the 
prize (DO). 
| (S) sent (V) her (IO) an email 
(DO). 
| (S) asked (V) him (IO) a 
question (DO). 


5.S+V+DO+OC Complex The dye (S) turned (V) the 
transitive water (DO) blue (OC). 
His comments (S) made (V) me 
(DO) angry (OC). 
They (S) elected (V) Amy (DO) 
President (OC). 


6.S+V+AC Intransitive This road (S) goes (V) to 
Sevenoaks (AC). 
The farm (S) lies (V) about a 
mile east of the town (AC). 
The meeting (S) lasted (V) two 
hours (AC). 


Key: AC = Adverbial Complement; DO = Direct Object; IO = Indirect Object; 
16 OC = Object Complement; S = Subject; SC = Subject Complement; V = verb 


I YÀ Active sentences and passive sentences 
Consider the following two sentences: 


[1] Amy is a lawyer. S+V+SC (Pattern 2: Linking verb) 
[2] Amy hired a lawyer. S+V+DO (Pattern 3:Monotransitive verb) 


An important difference between the two sentences is that only sentence [2] 
can be re-written as: 


[2a] A lawyer was hired by Amy. 


This is called the passive version of sentence [2], which is called the active 
version. 


In contrast, sentence [1] has no passive version, because it does not have a 
Direct Object. Only sentences with a Direct Object can be passivized. In a 
passive sentence, the Direct Object (DO) of the original active version 
becomes the Subject (S) of the passive version. Here are some more 
examples: 


Active: Shakespeare (S) wrote King Lear (DO). 
Passive: King Lear (S) was written by Shakespeare. 


Active: The burglar (S) broke a pane of glass (DO). 
Passive: A pane of glass (S) was broken by the burglar. 


Active: The curator (S) shows the manuscript (DO) to visitors. 
Passive: The manuscript (S) is shown to visitors by the curator. 
Active: The police (S) interviewed the witnesses (DO). 
Passive: The witnesses (S) were interviewed by the police. 


The Subject of the active version moves to the end of the passive version, 
where it forms the by-phrase (by Shakespeare, by the burglar, etc). The by- 
phrase can often be omitted, leaving an agentless passive: 


Active: The burglar broke a pane of glass. 
Passive: A pane of glass was broken by the burglar. 
Agentless Passive: A pane of glass was broken. 
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The by-phrase is usually omitted if the information it would convey is 
unknown or irrelevant: 


The museum was opened in 2001. 
The concert was held at Wembley Stadium. 
He was considered handsome at one time. 


Sentences with a Direct Object can be passivized, including Pattern 4 sen- 
tences (1.6.4) which have two Objects, and therefore two passive versions: 


Active: The judges gave David (IO) the prize (DO). 
Passive version |: David (S) was given the prize by the judges. 
Passive version 2: The prize (S) was given to David by the judges. 


Pattern 5 sentences, with a complex transitive verb, can also be passivized: 


Active: The dye turned the water (DO) blue (OC). 
Passive: The water (S) was turned blue (OC) by the dye. 


However, a small number of verbs cannot be passivized, even though they 
are transitive in the active version. These include have, afford, lack, resem- 
ble, and suit: 


Active: James has a new car. 

Passive: *A new car is had by James. 

Active: Amy can't afford a mortgage. 

Passive: *A mortgage can't be afforded by Amy. 
Active: Simon lacks confidence. 

Passive: * Confidence is lacked by Simon. 
Active: Paul resembles Anthony. 

Passive: *Anthony is resembled by Paul. 
Active: That colour suits you. 

Passive: *You are suited by that colour. 


The distinction between an active sentence and a passive sentence is called voice. 


| 1.8 | Adjuncts 


The six sentence patterns (Table 1.1) can all be extended by the use of 
Adjuncts. Adjuncts (A) contribute optional, additional information to a 


Exercises 


co Read what these people say and write sentences with He/She/They said (that) ... 


1 B. J Ive lost my watch. ) 5 67 | don't feel very well. 
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Shave to go out. ) Shave to go out. ) to go out. I'm going to buy a guitar. 


5 e I'm learning Russian. } 1 ; 5 We havent got a key. ) 


co Use the pictures to complete the sentences. 


jj Dan what happened. 10 They asked me a lot of questions, but | 
she would be late? licite aces anything. 


| @ I'm enjoying MIKE | 
my new job. 
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co Write say/said or tell/told. 
1 He...$aid... he was tired. 7 The WOMAN ........ she was a reporter. 
2 What did she.... Hell... you? 8 The woman ....... us she was a reporter. 
3 AMMAN. she didnt like Peter. 9 They asked me a lot of questions, but I 
4 me that you were ill. lil asc them anything. 
5 
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sentence. For example, the S+V sentence The sky darkened can be extended 
by the addition of Adjuncts, to become: 


The sky darkened suddenly. (S+V+A) 
The sky darkened before the hailstorm. (S+V+A) 
The sky darkened at about 9 o'clock. (S+V+A) 


In the following examples, we show how each of the six sentence patterns 
may be extended by adding an Adjunct: 


Pattern l: SFV*A 
Amy laughed when | told her the story (A). 


Pattern 2: SFV*SC*A 
My tea is cold as usual (A). 


Pattern 3:S+V+DO+A 
The soldiers destroyed the village using heavy artillery (A). 


Pattern 4: SFV-KO*DO*A 
The judges gave David the prize in the end (A). 


Pattern 5:StV+DO+OCtA 
The dye turned the water blue in just a few seconds (A). 


Pattern 6: SFVFAC*A 
The meeting lasted two hours, unfortunately (A). 


With some restrictions, Adjuncts are mobile within a sentence, that is, they 
can occupy different positions. They can occur at the end of the sentence, 
as in the examples above, or at the beginning: 


When I told her the story, Amy laughed. 

As usual, my tea is cold. 

Using heavy artillery, the soldiers destroyed the village. 
In the end, the judges gave David the prize. 

In just a few seconds, the dye turned the water blue. 
Unfortunately, the meeting lasted two hours. 


Adjuncts can also occur within a sentence, and when they do, they are 
placed between constituents, not within constituents. Compare: 


[The meeting (S)], unfortunately (A), lasted (V) two hours (AC). 
*[The unfortunately (A) meeting (S)], lasted (V) two hours (AC). 


Adjuncts 
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Finally, Adjuncts can co-occur. That is, more than one Adjunct can occur 
in the same sentence: 


Before the hailstorm (A) the sky darkened suddenly (A). 
Unfortunately (A), my tea is cold as usual (A). 
On Sunday (A), after the game (A), we met Simon outside the stadium (A). 


Adjuncts contribute optional information to a sentence, so if we leave them 
out, the sentence is still grammatically complete: 


Before-the-hailstorm, the sky darkened suddenly. 


Unfortunately, my tea is cold as-usual. 
On Sunday, after-the game, we met Simon outside-the-stadium. 


These sentences remain complete without the Adjuncts, but they are obvi- 
ously much less informative than the full versions. Although Adjuncts are 
grammatically omissible, they contribute a very wide range of meanings to 
a sentence. We look at some of those meanings in the next section. 


1.8.1 | The meanings of Adjuncts 


Adjuncts (1.8) contribute a wide range of additional information to a sen- 
tence. The principal information types are set out below. 


1 Time (wben something happens): 


The play opened yesterday. 
Our guests arrived at seven o'clock. 
We visit Greece every year. 


2 Place (wbere something happens): 


Amy attended university in New York. 
We met Simon outside the stadium. 
| saw David at the swimming pool. 


3 Manner (how something happens): 


She sings beautifully. 
The children listened intently. 
Gradually, the room filled with smoke. 


See also: Circumstantial adverbs (2.7.1) and the meanings of 
Adjunct clauses (4.2.2.1) 


[1.9 Peripheral constituents in sentence structure 


In this section, we look at some more constituents that can be added to a 
sentence. Like Adjuncts (1.8), they are optional, and their omission still 
leaves a well-formed sentence. Many of them are, however, very frequently 
used, especially in conversation. 


A tag question is added to the end of a sentence to seek the hearer's agree- 
ment with a statement: 


It's warm today, isn't it? 
The policy hasn't really worked, has it? 
Bernard worked in Whitehall, didn't he? 


If the sentence is negative, then the corresponding tag question is positive, 
and vice-versa: 


It's not too late, is it? 
It's too late, isn't it? 


In some instances, a positive tag question is used with a positive sentence: 


You wrote this yourself, did you? 
This is your car, is it? 


In these examples, the tag question may imply that the speaker suspects the 
sentence to be untrue. Compare: 


You wrote this yourself, didn't you? 


See also: Positive sentences and negative sentences (4.5) 


A comment clause is a brief clause (4.1) inserted into a sentence, express- 
ing the speaker's attitude towards what is being said: 


We could, | suppose, share one between us. 

The building was used, | imagine, for storing grain. 
She was acting on impulse, | guess. 

| can't help you, I’m afraid. 


Other comment clauses include I assume, I reckon, I think, I must say, Pm 
sorry to say, I must admit. 


Peripheral 
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A parenthetical is a complete sentence which is inserted ‘parenthetically’ 
into another sentence. In writing, parentheticals are marked off from the 
main sentence by enclosing them in brackets or dashes: 


The range of colours (most suppliers have 72) can include metallics, and 
both warm and cool greys. 

By Bugatti standards it was not technically advanced — smaller Bugattis 
used similar technical layouts — merely bigger and grander, in all respects. 


In speech, parentheticals are often introduced by and: 


Lionel Messi is and | think most people agree with me one of the world's 
greatest footballers. 

There is a sense in which and Hogarth realized this satire is also a form 
of entertainment. 


A sentential relative clause is introduced by the relative pronoun which 
(2.3.6). It is used to add a comment about what has just been said: 


James took an earlier train, which was lucky for him. 
Mary finally passed her exams, which was a relief to everyone. 
John doesn't want to meet Laura, which | can understand. 


A vocative is used to identify the person or persons to whom a sentence is 


addressed: 


James, your dinner is ready. 

Come inside, children. 

Doctor, | need a new prescription. 

The car was parked behind the building, your Honour. 
I’m sorry I’m late, everyone. 

Ladies and gentlemen, thank you for that warm welcome. 


| 1.10. Fragments and non-sentences 


All the sentences we have looked at so far have been grammatically com- 
plete. Grammatically complete sentences typically contain at least a verb. 
However, a great deal of communication, especially in speech, consists of 
incomplete sentences or fragments. In conversation, for instance, speakers 
often omit the Subject, especially when the understood Subject is I: 


Must set my alarm clock tonight. 
Can't seem to concentrate today. 


Fragments are also commonly used in response to questions: Fragments 


and non- 

Speaker A: What did you buy for Sandra? sentences 

Speaker B: A gold necklace. 
Speaker B's utterance is a fragment, which we interpret in the same way as 
the complete sentence I bought a gold necklace for Sandra, where it func- 
tions as Direct Object. 
Newspaper headlines are often highly compressed, so that complete sen- 
tences are reduced to fragments: 
LABOUR PARTY IN EXPENSES SCANDAL 
This fragment has no verb, but we interpret it as the complete sentence The 
Labour Party is involved in an expenses scandal. 
We refer to these as fragments because we can interpret them in the same 
way as grammatically complete sentences. Only some of the sentence ele- 
ments are missing. 
Non-sentences have no sentence structure at all, and they generally occur 
without any surrounding context. They are frequently used in public signs 
and notices: 

No Parking 

Motorway Ahead 

Paddington, 2 miles 

10% Off 

Closing Down Sale 
Non-sentences in conversational English include bye, goodbye, bello, bi, 
no, ok, right, sure, thanks, yes. 
In online communication, via emails and social media, the following frag- 
ments and non-sentences are regularly used: 

BRB (be right back) 

FYI (for your information) 

LOL (laughing out loud) 

OMG (oh my God) 

pls (please) 

tnx (thanks) 23 


See also: Sentence types (4.4) 
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IH Exercises for Chapter | 
Exercise l.l: Identifying the Subject (1.5) 
In each of the following sentences, underline the Subject: 


My eldest son graduated in June. 

The students visited Paris with their teachers. 

Some flights are very cheap. 

The concert was very disappointing. 

At Christmas, most of the children perform in the Nativity Play. 
It's snowing. 

It was in June that we met. 


oo do tn BWNY KR 


Smoking cigarettes is dangerous. 


Exercise 1.2: The Inversion Test (1.5.1) 


Rewrite each of the sentences below as questions, and underline the Subject 
in the question: 


Paul is older than Amy. 

Lunch is ready. 

It is cold outside. 

Someone is watching the house. 

Alan has a new car. 

Reading books is his favourite pastime. 

It was through hard work that he succeeded. 


oo N AUAUNA 


My old suitcase was still under the bed. 


Exercise 1.3: Linking verbs and Subject Complements (1.6.2) 
In each of the following sentences, underline the Subject Complement: 


Amy is a good student. 

He looks a bit tired. 

Paul is getting very big. 

She wants to become a doctor. 
It tastes bitter. 

Pm going crazy. 


ON Cn A 0o F2 Fe 


Exercise 1.4: Monotransitive verbs and Direct Objects (1.6.3) 
In each of the sentences below, underline the Direct Object. 


1 The government has promised an end to age discrimination in the 
workplace. 

Most people welcomed the government's change of policy. 

However, some people expressed doubts about the proposed legislation. 
They are demanding a more comprehensive review of employment law. 
A Select Committee will discuss the issue next month. 

The Committee is still accepting submissions. 

Some people question the need for such extensive consultation. 


codo tan BW NY 


The Opposition will raise the question during the next parliamentary session. 
Exercise 1.5: Ditransitive verbs and Indirect Objects (1.6.4) 
Underline the Indirect Object in each of the sentences below. 


Send me your email address, please. 

He owes the bank a lot of money. 

We've promised Paul a laptop for his birthday. 
Can you show us the way to King's Cross? 

He is teaching the children French. 

I've emailed you my details. 

She gave the bridegroom a kiss. 


coo N AUAUNA 


They made both candidates the same offer. 
Exercise 1.6: Ditransitive verbs and Indirect Objects (1.6.4) 


Use each of the verbs below to make a sentence containing a Direct Object 
and an Indirect Object. 


give pay ask find ^ charge cook show read tell 
offer | cost 


Exercise 1.7: Complex transitive verbs and Object 
Complements (1.6.5) 


Underline the Object Complement in each of the sentences below. 


1 Seafood can sometimes make people ill. 
2 Iusually find science fiction movies very boring. 
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Make yourself comfortable. 

He proclaimed himself President of the new republic. 
The jury found the defendant guilty. 

We left the children at the playschool. 

He was appointed Chief Justice in 2017. 

They called Michael Jackson the ‘King of Pop’. 


Exercise 1.8: The six sentence patterns (1.6.7) 
and Adjuncts (1.8) 


In the spaces provided, indicate the grammatical function of each underlined 


constituent in the following sentences. Use the following abbreviations: 


Nant UON 


A =Adjunct AC = Adverbial Complement DO = Direct Object 
IO = Indirect Object 
S = Subject SC = Subject Complement OC = Object Complement 


In tropical rainforests ( ), bird life ( ) is usually ( ) very exotic and 
colourful ( ). 


The appearance of birds ( ) is seasonal ( ). 


Sometimes ( ), the arrival of flowers and fruits ( ) will attract birds ( ). 


The dense canopy of leaves ( ) makes the rainforest ( ) very dark ( ). 
At ground level ( ), you ( ) can occasionally ( ) see kingfishers ( ). 
The constant gloom and enormous tree trunks ( ) give the rainforest ( ) 


the appearance of a cathedral ( ). 


The forest stretches three hundred miles eastwards ( ). 


Exercise 1.9: Active sentences and passive sentences (1.7) 


Write the passive version of each of the following sentences: 


ON Ct WY PR 


NASA launched a new satellite. 

Everyone enjoyed the movie. 

Someone took my iPhone. 

The manager selects the team. 

United scored two goals in the first twenty minutes. 
The suspect terrorised the neighbourhood for weeks. 


Exercise 1.10: Adjuncts (1.8) 


Underline all the Adjuncts in the following passage. 


RMS Titanic left Southampton on 10 April 1912. After crossing the English 
Channel, she stopped at Cherbourg, France. The next day, she stopped 
again at Queenstown, Ireland, to allow more passengers to go on board. 
When she finally sailed to New York, she had 2,240 passengers. Just before 
midnight on 14 April, the Titanic struck an iceberg in the north Atlantic. 
The massive ship sank two hours and forty minutes later. As a result, 1,517 
people lost their lives. Unfortunately, the owners of the Titanic thought their 
ship was unsinkable. While they were fitting out the great ship, they did not 
provide enough lifeboats. Following the sinking, new regulations were 
introduced, in an effort to ensure that such a catastrophe could never hap- 
pen again. 
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Chapter 2 


Words and word classes 


[2.1 Open and closed word classes 


Words may be divided into the following major word classes: 


Word class Examples 

Nouns brother, child, China, science, James, tree 
Pronouns I, me, my, you, he, his, her, we, our 
Determiners alan, any, every, more, no, the 

Main verbs break, consider, destroy, eat, sing, talk 
Auxiliary verbs can, could, do, may, might, will, would 
Prepositions after, at, for, in, of, over, with, without 
Adjectives angry, cold, foolish, happy, important, young 
Adverbs carefully, gradually, happily, now, sometimes 
Conjunctions although, and, because, but, if, or, while 


Some word classes are open, that is, they admit new words as members as 
the need arises. The class of nouns is potentially infinite, since it is continually 
being expanded as new discoveries are made, new products are developed, 
and new ideas are explored. In recent years, for example, developments in 
Internet technology have given rise to many new nouns, including: 


bitmap e-commerce spam 
blog firewall voicemail 
broadband gigabyte 

browser homepage 

cache hypertext 

chatroom newsgroup 


These developments have also given rise to some new verbs: 


bookmark google surf 
double-click ^ reboot tweet 
download right-click upload 


work/working go/going do/doing 


work/go/be etc. (infinitive) 


will/can/must etc. + infinitive: 


It’s late. | must go now. — Unit 31 
You shouldn't work so hard. — Unit 32 
Would you like some coffee? ^ — Unit 34 


O Anna will be here soon. | 
— Units 27-28 

C) Shall! open the window? o 
C) Imight phone you later. | ! 

2 
O > May! sit here? pee? 
© | ean’t meet you tomorrow. | 

0 

© Could you pass the salt, please? A S 
O 
O 
O 


do/does/did + infinitive: 


do/does O Do you work? — Units 6-7 
(present simple) | () They don’t work very hard. 

() Helen doesn't know many people. 

O How much does it cost? 
did O What time did the train leave? — Unit 12 
(past simple) C) We didn't sleep well. 


to work / to go / to be etc. (to + infinitive) 


(I'm) going to ... O I'm going to play tennis tomorrow. — Unit 26 
C) What are you going to do? 

(I) have to ... C) | have to go now. — Unit 33 
C) Everybody has to eat. 

(I) want to ... © Do you want to go out? —» Unit 52 
O They dont want to come with us. 

(I) would liketo... | ©) I'd like to talk to you. — Unit 34 
() Would you like to go out? 

(I) used to ... C) Dave used to work in a factory. — Unit 36 

working/going/playing etc. 


am/is/are + -ing 
(present continuous) 


Please be quiet. I’m working. — Units 3-4, 8, 25 
Tom isn't working today. 
What time are you going out? 


was/were + -ing 
(past continuous) 


It was raining, so we didnt go out. — Units 13-14 
What were you doing at 11.30 yesterday? 


ee eee 


verbs + to ... and -ing (1 want to do / l enjoy doing) > Unit 52 go and -ing 9 Unit 55 


The class of numerals is entirely open, since we can always add 1 to anum- Nouns and 
ber to make a new number. The adjective and adverb classes also admit determiners 
new members from time to time, though far less prolifically than the class 

of nouns. 


In contrast with this, prepositions, for instance, belong to a closed word 
class. We never invent new prepositions (words like after, at, before, in, 
with) simply because we never need them. 


| 2.2 | Nouns and determiners 


Nouns denote both concrete objects and abstract entities: 


Concrete Abstract 


book anger 

chair difficulty 
dog eagerness 
grass history 

lake information 
house progress 
tree terror 


Many nouns can be identified by their characteristic endings: 


-ence absence, difference, evidence, experience 

-ment embarrassment, experiment, government, treatment 
-tion education, information, situation, vegetation 

-ism defeatism, optimism, symbolism, terrorism 

-ist artist, biologist, perfectionist, realist 


For more examples of noun endings, see 5.3. 


2.2.1 | Singular nouns and plural nouns 


Most nouns have two forms, a singular form and a plural form. Regular 
nouns form the plural by adding -s to the singular: 


Singular Plural 
boy boys 


table tables 29 


2 However, some very frequent nouns have irregular plurals: 


Words and 


Singular Plural 
word classes 


man men 
woman women 
child children 
foot feet 
goose geese 
mouse mice 
tooth teeth 
sheep sheep 


For more on the spelling of plural nouns, see 5.11. 


2.2.2 | Common nouns and proper nouns 


Proper nouns are the names of individual people and places, including geo- 
graphical features such as roads, rivers, mountains, and oceans: 


Patrick Hong Kong 
Donald Trump Euston Road 
China Atlantic Ocean 
Paris River Thames 
New Delhi Mount Everest 


The names of institutions, newspapers, buildings, ships, and languages are 
also proper nouns: 


The Wall Street Journal London Underground 
The Royal Albert Hall Titanic 

Harvard University Mayflower 
Millennium Dome British Museum 

Latin Greek 


Finally, proper nouns include the days of the week, the months of the year, 
and other periods of the calendar: 


Monday Christmas 
Tuesday Passover 
January Ramadan 


P. February Thanksgiving 


Proper nouns are written with an initial capital (upper-case) letter. All other 
nouns are common nouns. Since proper nouns usually refer to unique indi- 
viduals, places, or events in the calendar, they do not normally have a plural 
form. However, they may take a plural ending when number is specifically 
being referred to: 


There are two Patricks in my class. 
We first met two Christmases ago. 


2.2.3 | Countable nouns and uncountable nouns 


Singular nouns denote just one instance, while plural nouns denote more 
than one instance: 


Singular Plural 
one boy two boys, three boys ... 
one day two days, three days ... 


one computer two computers, three computers ... 


These nouns are called countable nouns. In contrast, some nouns cannot 
be counted in this way: 


*one advice, two advices, three advices . . . 
*one furniture, two furnitures, three furnitures ... 
*one software, two softwares, three softwares ... 


These nouns are called uncountable nouns. Uncountable nouns refer to 
things which are considered as indivisible wholes, and therefore cannot be 
counted. 


Uncountable nouns have two important grammatical features: 


1 They have a singular form (advice, furniture, software), but no plural 
form (*advices, * furnitures, * softwares). 

2 They do not take a or an before them (*an advice, *a furniture, *a 
software). 


Other uncountable nouns include fun, health, honesty, information, luck, 
luggage, mud, music, traffic. 


Some nouns may be uncountable or countable, depending on how their 
meaning is perceived in a particular context. For example: 


Do you take sugar? 
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Here, sugar is uncountable, since (a) it has no plural form (* Do you take 
sugars?) and (b) it will not take a (* Do you take a sugar?). On the other 
hand, sugar is countable in the following: 


| take two sugars (= ‘two spoonfuls of sugar’) 


See also: Determiners (2.2.6) 


2.2.4 | Genitive nouns 


The genitive (sometimes called genitive case) is formed by adding ’s (apos- 
trophe s) to the singular form of a noun: 


John's car 

the baby's toys 

the government's decision 
my wife's sister 


If the noun already has an -s ending because it is plural, we add the apos- 
trophe alone to form the genitive: 


the farmers — the Farmers' Union 
two doctors  — two doctors’ reports 


With irregular plural nouns (see 2.2.1), the genitive is formed by adding 
apostrophe s: 


the children  — the children's clothes 

the men — the men’s toiletries 

the women  — the women's group 
—> 


the people the people’s decision 


Nouns ending in -s, in which the -s does not denote a plural, generally take 
an apostrophe alone: 


Prince Charles — Prince Charles’ sons 
Martin Nichols — Martin Nichols’ house 


However, apostrophe s is also sometimes added: 


Prince Charles's sons 


The genitive form of a noun can express a very wide range of meanings. We 
exemplify the major meanings below: 


| Possession the baby’s toys (‘the toys belonging to the baby’) 

2 Relationship my wife’s sister (‘the sister of my wife’) 

3 General attribute Chinas economy (‘the economy of China’) 

4 Subjective genitive the judge’s decision (‘the judge made the 
decision’) 

5 Objective genitive the prisoner’s release (‘the authorities released 
the prisoner’) 


2.2.5 | Dependent genitives and independent genitives 


Genitives are either dependent or independent. A dependent genitive is fol- 
lowed by a noun: 


the baby’s toys 
a student’s essay 
Caroline’s friend 


An independent genitive is not followed by a noun: 


a friend of Caroline’s 
a colleague of Frank’s 
an old army pal of Jim’s 


An independent genitive is often used in referring to relationships between 
people, as in these examples. Notice that this construction has a very spe- 
cific meaning. The independent genitive a friend of Caroline’s does not 
mean the same as the dependent genitive Caroline’s friend: 


Independent: We met a friend of Caroline’s in Spain. 
Dependent: We met Caroline’s friend in Spain. 


The independent genitive means *one of Caroline's friends', who may or 
may not be known to the hearer. In contrast, the dependent genitive means 
‘one specific friend’, who is assumed to be known to the hearer. 


Independent genitives are also used in references to places and businesses: 
She stayed at Rebecca’s. = Rebecca's house 
| ran into Jim in Sainsbury's. = Sainsbury's supermarket 


| left my wallet in the barbers. = the barber’s shop 


See also: Possessive pronouns (2.3.2) 
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2.2.6 | Determiners 


Determiners come before a noun and indicate (1) the kind of refer- 
ence the noun has, (2) whether the noun is singular or plural, and 
(3) possession. 


The most common determiners are a/an and the. A/an indicates an indefinite 
reference, while the indicates a definite reference: 


We saw a play in London. (indefinite reference, an unspecified play) 
The play was Endgame, by Beckett. (definite reference, a specified play) 


A/an is called the indefinite article, and the is called the definite 
article. The choice of article also determines whether the noun is 
singular or plural. The indefinite article a/an is restricted to singular 
nouns, while the definite article the can be used with both singular and 
plural nouns: 


Singular Plural 
a book *books 
the book books 


Many other determiners occur in the same position, before a noun. The 
choice of determiner often depends on whether the noun is singular 
or plural. Like a/an, some determiners can only be used with singular 
nouns: 


any book 
every book 
one book 
that book 
this book 


Other determiners can only be used with plural nouns: 


a few books 
both books 
many books 
several books 
those books 
these books 
two books 


All can be used with plural countable nouns and singular uncountable 
nouns (2.2.3): 


all books 
all information 


A few is used with plural countable nouns: 


a few books 
a few days 


Few and fewer are used with plural countable nouns: 


We've had few showers lately. 
We've had fewer showers lately. 


Little and less are used with singular uncountable nouns: 


We've had little rain lately. 
We've had less rain lately. 


More and some can be used with both singular uncountable nouns and 
plural countable nouns: 


| need more money. 
| need more coins. 


| need some money. 
| need some coins. 


Much is restricted to singular uncountable nouns: 
| don't have much money. 

Many is restricted to plural countable nouns: 
| don't have many coins. 


The possessive pronouns my, your, his, etc (2.3.2) also act as determiners 
before both countable and uncountable nouns: 


my books 
your furniture 
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his daughter 
her health 


Determiners can co-occur (with some restrictions): 


all the books 

all those books 
both his books 

all our many books 


See also: Determiners and Determinatives (3.6.2) 


2.3 | Pronouns 


Pronouns are a subclass of nouns, and many of them can be used as substi- 
tutes for a noun or noun phrase (3.6) that has previously been mentioned: 


] John was late for the meeting. He missed his train. 

] The old lady is unwell. Pm taking ber to the doctor. 

] Someone on our street won the lottery. No, it wasn't me. 
] Tom phoned and I chatted with him. 


In [1], the pronoun he functions as the Subject (1.4), and in [2], the pronoun 
her functions as the Direct Object (1.6.3). In [3], the pronoun me functions 
as Subject Complement (1.6.2). In [4], the pronoun him comes after a prep- 
osition, where it functions as Prepositional Complement (2.8). Pronouns 
that can perform these functions are called independent pronouns. 


In contrast, other pronouns cannot perform these functions, and must occur 


before a noun: 


| am painting my house. 
Can | borrow your phone? 


These pronouns are called dependent pronouns. They act as determiners 
(2.2.6) for the noun that follows them. 


In the following sections, we will distinguish between independent and 
dependent pronouns, and also point out those that can be used in both 
ways. 


See also: Referring expressions (4.11) 


The personal pronouns have two distinct forms, the subjective form and 
the objective form (Table 2.1) 


Table 2.1 The personal pronouns 


2.3.1 | Personal pronouns 


Number Person 


Singular | st-person 
2nd-person 
3rd-person 


Plural | st-person 
2nd-person 
3rd-person 


Subjective form 


l 

you 
he/she/it 
we 

you 

they 


Objective form 


me 
you 
him/herlit 


us 


All the personal pronouns are independent (2.3). The subjective form is 
used when the pronoun functions as the Subject of a sentence, and the 


objective form is used for all other functions: 


I (S) phoned her (DO). 


She (S) phoned me (DO). 
They (S) thanked us (DO). 
We (S) thanked them (DO). 


The objective forms are also used after prepositions (2.8): 


They sent it to me. 

| gave it to him. 

She looked at us. 

We took it from them. 


Possessive pronouns 


The possessive pronouns are the possessive forms of the personal pronouns 


(2.3.1). They are shown in Table 2.2. 
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Table 2.2 The possessive pronouns 


Number Person Dependent form ^ Independent form 
Singular  lst-person my mine 

2nd-person your yours 

3rd-person his/herlits his/hers/— 
Plural Ist-person our ours 

2nd-person your yours 

3rd-person their theirs 


The dependent forms must occur before a noun, where they act as deter- 
miners (2.2.6): 


This is my car. 

Is that your coat? 

l've read his book. 

The children want their lunch. 


The independent forms are not dependent on any noun, and can occur 
alone as the Subject (1.4), Object (1.6.3), or Subject Complement (1.6.2) 
in a sentence: 


Mine (S) is the blue car. 
That money is yours (SC). 
We cook ours (DO) in the oven. 
Note that there is no independent form of the third-person singular its: 
*The dog wagged its tail and the cat wagged its. 
The independent forms also occur in independent genitives (2.2.5): 
| met a friend of mine. 


Amy is phoning a colleague of hers. 
A neighbour of ours won the lottery. 


Reflexive pronouns 


The reflexive pronouns end in -se/f (singular) or -selves (plural) (Table 2.3). 
They correspond to the personal pronouns. 


Exercises 


[511] Complete the sentences. Write: ... phone Paul or... to phone Paul. 


EM "Mm NE. ucc —— s 
DP mise. cbe AMONG ee sess. 7 veuh a Re om 
SE imb OUR e o cr ac M Paule SM Wende e c S 
4 Shall ........ 1 9 (might F- 
Sealiclilike ery o ons ibo. oet rn mH , MOWANOUNITUSH co cece LEM MM am 


Complete the sentences with a verb from the box. Sometimes you need the infinitive (work/go 
etc.) and sometimes you need -ing (working/going etc.). 


do/doing ^ get/getting -sleep/sleeping. ^  watch/watching 


eat/eating — go/going stay/staying wear/wearing 
fly/flying listen/listening —— wait/waiting -work/werking 
1 Please be quiet. I'm working... 
2 | feel tired today. | didn’t... sleep... very well last night. 
ej Wilnicie tala cato) oll IESUS eee eee up in the morning? 
4 "Where are you... ? “To the office’ 
SEV GU cag em TV last night? 
6 Look at that plane! It's... very low. 
7 You can turn off the radio. I'M not to it. 
SP MEY GIG eee anything because they weren't hungry. 
9 My friends were ......... sss for me when | arrived. 
10 ‘Does Susan always „n glasses?” ‘No, only for reading’ 
UV INAtIATeMSUR e etong imeenea at home: 


EB Put the verb in the correct form. Choose from: 


the infinitive (work/go etc.) or 
to... (to work / to go etc.) or 
-ing (working/going etc.) 


1 Shall |...open.... the window? (open) 

2 Itslate. | have...t0.30... now. (go) 

3 Amanda isn't... working... this week. She's on holiday. (work) 

4 Vm tired. I don't want... out. (go) 

5 It might... so take an umbrella with you. (rain) 

6 What time do you have sss tomorrow morning? (leave) 
Fe WINONA CaO e sti you. (help) 

8 My brother is a student. Hes... physics. (study) 

9: WOU liken atari cainasicued on a trip round the world? (go) 
10 When you saw Maria, what was she ssl ? (wear) 


11 When you go to London, where are you going „a? (stay) 

12 PM hungry. | must... something to eat. (have) 

13 ‘Where's Gary? "Hes... se Le a bath’ (have) 

E USCC mro toti a car, but | sold it last year. (have) 

15 He spoke very quietly. | couldn't... him. (hear) 

16 You don't look well. | don't think you should ...................... to work today. (go) 

17 I don't know what he said. | wasn't... to him. (listen) 

18 I missed the bus and had occ home. (walk) 

(19S Want SETS what happened. (know) You must... me. (tell) 
20 Mayl..... this book? (borrow) 
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Table 2.3 The reflexive pronouns 


Singular | st-person myself 
2nd-person yourself 
3rd-person himself/herselflitself 
Plural I st-person ourselves 
2nd-person yourselves 
3rd-person themselves 


Reflexive pronouns have two major uses: 


1 To refer back to the Subject: 


A little girl (S) hurt herself in the playground. 
The players (S) have only themselves to blame. 


2 For emphasis: 


The President himself wrote back to me. 
The acting was good, but the play itself was tedious. 


The reflexive pronouns are all independent pronouns (2.3). 


Demonstrative pronouns 


The demonstrative pronouns are: 


Singular Plural 
this these 
that those 


They can be used independently as the Subject or Object in a sentence, 
where they refer to something in the surrounding context: 


This (S) is a beautiful place. 
Did you enjoy that (DO)? 
That (S) was fun. 

| don't like these (DO). 


They can also be used dependently, before a noun (this book, these books, 
etc) where they act as determiners (2.2.6). 
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2.3.5 | Quantifying pronouns and numerals 


The class of quantifying pronouns is a very large one, and includes those 
shown Table 2.4: 


Table 2.4 Quantifying pronouns 


a couple of* either more 

a few enough most 

a lot** few much 

a lot of* least neither 

a single* less other 

all little others** 
another lots** plenty of* 
both lots of* several 
each many some 


In Table 2.4, pronouns marked with a single asterisk (*) are dependent (2.3) 
and can only be used before a noun: 


a couple of days 
a lot of money 
lots of money 

a single day 
plenty of time 


Those marked with a double asterisk (**) are independent, and can only be 
used as Subject or Object of a sentence: 


A lot (S) has been written about Donald Trumpss hair. 
Don't buy any more meat — we have lots (DO) in the freezer. 
That's what | think, but others (S) may disagree. 


Note that a lot can also be an adverb (2.7) meaning often: *He goes abroad 
à lot on business'. 


In Table 2.4, pronouns that are unmarked can be used both dependently 
and independently: 


Dependent Independent 
All students must take the course. All is well. 
A few students were absent. Most people agreed, but a few disagreed. 


Few people give him credit. 
Many people are out of work. 
There is not enough time. 
Paul earns the least money. 

| need more time. 

Other people are different 
Some people save money. 


Among the quantifying pronouns, we also include the following four sets 


of pronouns: 


Many are called, but few are chosen. 
Many are called, but few are chosen. 
You have said enough. 

The least you can do is wait. 
We must do more to combat racism. 
They left one after the other. 
Some prefer to spend money. 


any every no 
anybody everybody nobody 
anyone everyone none 
anything everything no one 
nothing 


some 
somebody 
someone 

something 


Most of these can only be used independently: 


| don't need anything (DO). 

Everybody (S) came to the party. 

The floodwater ruined everything (DO). 
No one (S) likes to be deceived. 

Nothing (S) has changed. 

| expected a reply but none (S) came. 
Did you meet somebody (DO)? 


Every and no can only be used dependently, before a noun: 


Every student must take the course. 
No passengers were injured in the collision. 


Each can be used both dependently and independently: 


Each child wore a fancy costume. 
Each of the contestants was given a prize. 


Similarly, any can be used both dependently (Do you need any money?) 


and independently (I don't know any of those people.). 


See also: Positive sentences and negative sentences (4.5) 
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word classes i el eat 
It is important to distinguish between pronoun more and adverb 


more. Pronoun more means ‘a greater quantity’, as in I need more 
money, and acts as a determiner (2.2.6) before a noun. Adverb more 
is a degree adverb (2.7.3) and means ‘to a higher degree’. It is used 
before an adjective (This is more exciting.) or another adverb (More 
recently, I visited Paris.). When more occurs before an adjective+noun 
combination, its function (and meaning) can be ambiguous, as in We 
need more skilled workers. This could mean We need more workers 
who are skilled (pronoun more), or We need workers who are more 


skilled (adverb more). 


Quantifying a noun is most directly achieved through the use of numerals, 
which are divided into two subclasses: 


Cardinal numerals: one, two, three ...,a hundred ...,a thousand ... 
Ordinal numerals: first, second, third ..., next ..., last 


As determiners (2.2.6), cardinal numerals express the precise quantity of 
the noun that follows them: 


He has one son and two daughters. 

They can also be used independently, without a following noun: 
One of his children is a boy. 

The ordinal numerals express a position in an ordered sequence: 


Amy was awarded first prize. 
On our last day in London, we visited Harrods. 


They can also be used independently: 


Prince William is second in line to the throne. 
The last to arrive was the bride herself. 
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2.3.6 | Relative pronouns 


The relative pronouns are: 
who, whom, whose, which, that 


Relative pronouns introduce a relative clause (4.2.3). The relative clauses 
are bracketed in the examples below: 


That's the boy [who won the prize]. 

That's the man [whom we met yesterday]. 

The problem [which we're facing] is very serious. 
The thing [that worries me most] is the overdraft. 


Who and whom are used to refer to humans, while that and which are used 
in all other contexts: 


the boy who won the prize 
the man whom we met yesterday 
the prize that/which he won 


Who is the subjective form, and is used when the pronoun functions as 
Subject (S) of the relative clause: 


That's the boy [who (S) won the prize]. 
Compare: The boy (S) won the prize. 


Whom is the objective form, and is used when the pronoun functions as 
Direct Object (DO) of the relative clause: 


That's the man [whom (DO) we met yesterday] 
Compare: We met the man (DO) yesterday. 


Whom is generally considered to be quite formal nowadays, and is often 
omitted in casual conversation: That's the man we met yesterday. Whom 
is also used after a preposition (2.8), again in fairly formal contexts, espe- 
cially in writing: 


the person on whom we rely 
the people with whom | work 
the person to whom it is addressed 
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In less formal contexts, whom is often omitted altogether, and the preposi- 
tion is moved to the end: 


the person we rely on 
the people | work with 
the person it is addressed to 


The Four Thats 


It is important to distinguish between the relative pronoun that and 
the Complementizer that (4.2.5). Relative pronoun that introduces 
a relative clause, and it can usually be replaced by which: 


The book that | am reading is — The book which | am reading is 
fascinating. fascinating. 


In contrast, the Complementizer that introduces a that-clause and 
cannot be replaced by which: 


Everyone knows that smoking — "Everyone knows which 
is dangerous. smoking is dangerous. 


There are also two other thats: the demonstrative pronoun that (2.3.4) 
acts as a determiner in noun phrases (I enjoyed that book; 3.6.2), or 
as the Head of a noun phrase (That is a great book; 3.6.1). Finally, the 
degree adverb that (2.7.2) functions as Premodifier of an adjective (It 
was not that expensive) or of another adverb (I don't see him that often). 


See also: Relative clauses (4.2.3) 


2.3.7 | Nominal relative pronouns 


The nominal relative pronouns are: 


what, whatever, whichever, whoever 


They are used to introduce a nominal relative clause (4.2.4). The nominal 
relative clauses are bracketed in the following examples: 


[What you need] is a long holiday. 
Give him [whatever he wants]. 


Buy [whichever you prefer]. Pronouns 
| want to see [whoever is in charge]. 


Whatever and whichever can also be used dependently, as determiners 
before a noun: 


You can have the car in whatever colour you prefer. 
Vote for whichever party has the best policies. 


See also: Nominal relative clauses (4.2.4) 


2.3.8 | Interrogative pronouns 


The interrogative pronouns are: 
what, which, who, whom, whose 
They are used to introduce a question: 


What do you want? 

Which dessert do you prefer? 

Which is best, an iPhone or a Samsung? 
Who told you that? 

Whom did you meet? (formal) 

Whose laptop is that? 


When the pronoun whose is used dependently, before a noun, it cor- 
responds to one of the dependent possessive forms my, your, her, etc 
(2.3.2): 

Whose laptop is that? That is my laptop. 


When it is used independently, it corresponds to one of the independent 
possessive forms mine, your, hers, etc: 


Whose is that laptop? That laptop is mine. 


Pronoun one 


The pronoun one needs to be distinguished from the numeral one (2.3.5). 45 
Pronoun one has two distinct uses: 
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1 Substitute one is used to substitute for a noun that has previously been 
mentioned: 


The black coat is nice but | prefer the green one. (one = coat) 


This problem is a very complex one. (one = problem) 
The house is not a modern one, but it is comfortable. (one — house) 


Substitute ove has the plural form ones: 
The new songs are good, but | prefer the old ones. (ones = songs) 


2 Generic one carries a generic meaning corresponding approximately to 
*people in general": 


One cannot expect miracles. 
One puts on weight as one gets older. 


Generic one has the possessive form one’s: 


When one has a cold, one’s capillaries close to minimise heat loss. 
The corresponding reflexive pronoun (2.3.3) is oneself: 
One could easily find oneself out of a job. 


Generic one is considered by many speakers to be unnecessarily formal, 
and it can often be replaced by you: 


You could easily find yourself out of a job. 


2.3.10! Pronoun it 


The pronoun it has two major uses: 


1 As a personal pronoun (2.3.1), it can replace a third-person singular 
noun with non-human reference: 


The car skidded on ice. — It skidded on ice. 
The possessive form (2.3.2) of personal pronoun it is its: 


The dog wagged its tail. 


2 Itis also used in expressions relating to the weather and time: Main verbs 


It is cold today. 

It rained last night. 
It is four o'clock. 
Is it time for tea? 


This is called ‘dummy i? or ‘empty it’, because it does not refer to anything 
in particular. It is also used, with even more vague reference, in many other 
expressions, including: 


Hold it! (= Stop!) 
Take it easy. 


Can you make it to my party? 


See also: Extraposition and postponement (4.7) and Cleft sentences (4.9) 


2.4 | Main verbs 


Main verbs include: 


believe run love 
read think know 
break sleep select 
see go meet 
destroy think work 


Main verbs do not necessarily denote an ‘action’, as the verbs believe, 
think, and know illustrate. It is simpler to think of a verb as any word 
that can co-occur with the Subject I, as in I believe..., I run... I 
read .. ., etc. 


We distinguish main verbs from auxiliary verbs (2.5) such as can, could, 
may, might, must, shall, should, will, would. Main verbs can occur as the 
only verb in a sentence: 

Caroline eats pizza. 


In contrast, an auxiliary verb such as will cannot occur as the only verb: 


Caroline will pizza. 47 
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Instead, an auxiliary verb always occurs with a main verb: 


Caroline will eat pizza. 


2.4.1 | The five verb forms 


Verbs have five forms: 


| The base form Amy decided to walk to school. 
2 The-sform Amy walks to school. 

3 The past form Amy walked to school. 

4 The-ed/-en form Amy has walked to school. 

5 The -ing form Amy is walking to school. 


The endings -s, -ed/-en, and -ing are called inflections (5.8). The inflec- 
tions are added to the base form of the verb. 


In regular verbs, two of the forms are identical: the past form (walked) and 
the -ed/-en form (walked). However, we must distinguish between these two 
forms because they are not always identical. For example, the irregular verb 
write has the following five forms: 


| The base form Amy loves to write poetry. 
2 The-sform Amy writes poetry. 

3 The past form Amy wrote a poem. 

4 The -ed/-en form Amy has written a poem. 
5 The -ing form Amy is writing a poem. 


See the Appendix for a list of irregular verbs, together with their five forms. 


In the following sections, we look at each of the five verb forms in turn. 


2.4.2 | The base form 


The base form of a verb is the form that is listed in dictionaries, e.g. eat, 
walk, talk, run. The base form of a verb is used: 


1 After the infinitive marker to: 


Wedecided to walk. 
Amy loves to write poetry. 


The combination of to and the base form of a verb is called the infinitive. 


to ... (I want to do) and -ing (I enjoy doing) 


verbs + to ... (I want to do) 


want plan decide try 
hope expect offer forget + to... (todo / to work / to be etc.) 
need promise refuse learn 


O What do you want to do this evening? 

() It’s not very late. We don't need to go home yet. 

© Tina has decided to sell her car. 

© You forgot to switch off the light when you went out. 
C) My brother is learning to drive. 

O | tried to read my book, but | was too tired. 


verbs + -ing (I enjoy doing) 


enjoy stop 


mind Anih suggest + -ing (doing / working / being etc.) 


| enjoy dancing. 
| enjoy dancing. (not enjoy to dance) COTES 
J |don't mind getting up early. | 
J Has it stopped raining? 
_ Sonia suggested going to the cinema. 


verbs + -ing or to... 


like love start 


pari date Gen continue + -ing (doing etc.) or to... (to do etc.) 


Do you like getting up early? or Do you like to get up early? 
| prefer travelling by car. or | prefer to travel by car. 

Anna loves dancing. or Anna loves to dance. 

| hate being late. or | hate to be late. 

It started raining. or It started to rain. 


would like to ... etc. 


would like would love 


uidi 5 wadh + to... (to do / to work / to be etc.) 


: Amy would like to meet you. 
__ I'd love to go to Australia. (l'd = | would) 
— ‘Would you like to sit down? ‘No, I'd prefer to stand, thank you’ 
| like this apartment. | wouldn't like to move. 
| live in a small village. l'd hate to live in a big city. 


) 


l want you to ... => Unit 53 go + -ing = Unit 55 preposition + -ing > Unit 112 


would like => Unit 34 


2 In the present tense, with all Subjects except he, she, or it (the third- Main verbs 


person singular pronouns, 2.3.1): 


| walk we walk 
you walk they walk 
Compare: 


he/she/it walks = the -s form (2.4.3) 


3 In imperative sentences (4.4.3): 


Walk quickly. 
Don’t move. 
Leave your coat here. 


4 In the subjunctive (3.7.8): 


| demand that she resign immediately. 


The -s form 


The -s form of a verb is produced by adding -s to the base form. It is used 


only in the present tense, when the Subject of the verb is third-person sin- 
gular (2.3.1): 


She walks to school. 
Amy writes poetry. 


Compare: 


| walk to school. = the base form (2.4.2) 


2.4.4 


The past form 


The past form of a verb is produced by adding -ed to the base form. It is 


used for the past tense, with all Subjects: 


| cooked dinner last night. 

You cooked dinner last night. 

David cooked dinner last night. 

We cooked dinner last night. 49 
The children cooked dinner last night. 
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Irregular verbs form the past in a variety of ways: 


They caught the train at 8am. 
She took a bus to the city centre. 
They left at 12. 


See the Appendix for a list of irregular verbs, together with their five forms. 


The -ed/-en form 


The term ‘-ed/-en’ is used to describe the -ed ending of regular verbs (was 
destroyed, has betrayed), the -en ending of irregular verbs (was written, has 
stolen), as well as the endings that we find on even more irregular verbs (was 
caught, has cut, was kept, was done, has found). The -ed/-en form is used: 


1 After the passive auxiliary be (2.5.3): 


The movie was directed by the Coen brothers. 

The Queen was shown to her seat. 

Our suitcases were taken from the hotel. 

Two new songs were commissioned for the final version. 


2 After the perfective auxiliary have (2.5.5): 


The Coen brothers have directed many movies. 
The Mayor has shown the Queen to her seat. 
Someone had taken our suitcases. 

The producer has commissioned two new songs. 


3 In subordinate clauses (4.2): 


Published in 2017, the book became a best-seller. 
Stolen last year, the painting was recovered by police in Amsterdam. 


2.4.6 | The -ing form 


The -ing form of a verb is produced by adding -ing to the base form. This 
applies whether the verb is regular or irregular. The -ing form is used: 
1 After the progressive auxiliary be (2.5.4): 


She is walking to school. 
Alan was sleeping when | arrived. 


2 Insubordinate clauses (4.2): Main verbs 


Paul slammed the door, bringing the ceiling down. 


Irregular verbs 


Many of the most common verbs in English are irregular. This means that 
their past form and their -ed/-en form are not produced in the usual way 
(that is, by adding -ed/-en to the base form). For instance, the verbs bring, 
choose, and think are irregular: 


Base -S Past -edl-en -ing 
bring brings brought brought bringing 
choose chooses chose chosen choosing 


think thinks thought thought thinking 
The irregular verbs display a great diversity of spelling in the past form 
and in the -ed/-en form (see Appendix). However, we can distinguish the 


following major groups: 


1 The base form ends in d, and the past form and the -ed/-en form end in t: 


Base -s Past -edl-en -ing 
bend bends bent bent bending 
build builds built built building 
send sends sent sent sending 
spend spends spent spent spending 


2 The base form has i, the past form has a, and the -ed/-en form has u: 


Base -s Past -edl-en -ing 

begin begins began begun beginning 
drink = drinks = drank drunk drinking 
sing sings sang sung singing 
swim | swims swam swum swimming 


3 "The base form has ee or ea, and the past form and the -ed/-en form have e: 


Base -s Past -ed/-en -ing 
bleed bleeds bled bled bleeding 


feed feeds fed fed feeding P 
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keep keeps kept kept keeping 
leave leaves left left leaving 


The base form is identical to the past form and the -ed/-en form: 


Base -s Past -ed/-en -ing 
cut cuts cut cut cutting 
hit hits hit hit hitting 
put puts put put putting 
quit quits quit quit quitting 


5 The past form and the -ed/-en form are identical, and end in -ought or 
-aught: 


Base -s Past -ed/-en -ing 
bring brings brought brought bringing 
buy buys bought bought buying 
catch catches caught caught catching 
teach teaches taught taught teaching 


2.4.8 | Regular and irregular variants 


Some irregular verbs have regular variants, which may be used for both the 
past form and the -ed/-en form. In the following examples, both the regular 
dreamed and the irregular dreamt are used as the past form: 


Regular: She dreamed she was on a hill overlooking the sea. 
Irregular: | can’t remember what | dreamt last night. 


Similarly, the two variants learned and learnt are used as the -ed/-en form 
in these examples: 


Regular: The government should have learned from the economic 
downturn. 

Irregular: Some governments have learnt valuable lessons from the 
recession. 


The following verbs also have regular and irregular variants: 


burn: — burned/burnt dive: dived/dove 
knit: knitted/knit lean: leaned/leant 


leap: leaped/leapt prove: proved/proven Main verbs 
smell: — smelled/smelt spell: spelled/spelt 
spill: spilled/spilt spoil: spoiled/spoilt 


In general, American English tends to prefer the regular variants (e.g. I 
dreamed last night rather than I dreamt last night). 


2.4.9 | The verb be 


The verb be is very irregular, and exhibits a total of eight different forms. 
These forms are shown in Table 2.5: 


Table 2.5 The forms of the verb be 


Base form Present Past tense -ed/-en form -ing form 
tense forms forms 


be lam | was been being 
you are you were 
he/she/it is he/she/it was 
we are we were 
you are you were 
they are they were 


Many of these forms are contracted in informal use: 


| am — Im 
he/she/it is —  he/she/it's 
you/we/they are —  youlwelthey're 


Some of the forms also have contracted negative counterparts: 


he/she/it isn't 
he/she/it wasn't 
welyou/they aren't 
welyou/they weren't 


he/she/it is not => 
he/she/it was not — 
we/you/they are not > 
we/you/they were not — 


In British English, the form aren't is used as a contraction of am not in tag 
questions (1.9): 
53 
| am right about that, aren't |? 
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2.4.10. Multi-word verbs 


Multi-word verbs are combinations of a verb and one or more other words. 
The combinations function like a single verb. We distinguish three types: 


1 Phrasal verbs are combinations of a verb and an adverb (2.7): 


The music faded away as we left the station. 

The engine cut out just before landing. 

Weigh up all the factors before making a decision. 
Jeremy has been trying out the car in the Alps. 


2 Prepositional verbs are combinations of a verb and a preposition (2.8): 


I'll look into the matter immediately. 

Amy doesn't approve of smoking. 

The barrister called for a unanimous verdict. 
Paul is looking after his sister. 


3 Phrasal-prepositional verbs are combinations of a verb, an adverb, 
and a preposition: 


| won't put up with this noise any longer. 

| went along with their ideas for the sake of peace. 
Members of the Huntu tribe shy away from violence. 
Don't give in to his demands. 


In some cases, a (slightly) more formal single verb can replace a multi-word 
verb: 


Jeremy has been trying out the car.  — Jeremy has been testing the car. 
I'll look into the matter. — Il investigate the matter. 
| won't put up with this noise. — | won't tolerate this noise. 


2.4.11 | Light verbs 


Many of the most frequent main verbs in English are called ‘light verbs’, 
because they are semantically ‘light’. That is, they have a very vague mean- 
ing in themselves, and only acquire full meaning from the surrounding con- 
text. Among the most common light verbs are do, get, give, and bave. For 
example: 


She is doing her hair. 
I’m doing a crossword. 


She is doing French at college. 
She did very well. 


We must get the midday news. 
Remember to get a newspaper. 
| got the feeling he was lying. 


She gave him a kiss. 
She gave a shout. 

She gave a sigh. 

It gives me a headache. 


I’m having a rest. 
We are having lunch. 
I’m having a terrible time. 


Have a look at this. 


| have an appointment for 3pm. 
They are having an argument. 


As with multi-word verbs (2.4.10), some light verb constructions can be 


replaced by a corresponding single verb: 


| am doing a crossword. — | am solving a crossword. 

She is doing French at college. — She is studying French at college. 
She gave a sigh. — She sighed. 

| am having a rest. — | am resting. 


PH Auxiliary verbs 


In section 2.4 we introduced the distinction between a main verb such as 
believe, eat, love, and an auxiliary verb such as can, may, migbt, will. We 


said that a main verb can occur alone in a sentence: 
Caroline eats pizza. 

while an auxiliary verb such as will cannot occur alone: 
*Caroline will pizza. 

Auxiliary verbs are of two types: 


Modal verbs: can/could, may/might, will/would, shall/should, must 
Primary verbs: be, have, do 
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2 The auxiliary verb (Aux) always comes before the main verb (V): 


Words and 


word classes Paul can (Aux) play (V) the guitar. 


Amy will (Aux) graduate (V) in June. 
The ambulance is (Aux) coming (V). 
Tom has (Aux) lost (V) his keys. 

| did (Aux) tell (V) you. 


Auxiliary verbs can co-occur, up to a maximum of four, though that num- 
ber is rarely reached: 


Amy should (Aux) have (Aux) graduated (V) by then. 

Paul has (Aux) been (Aux) working (V) hard lately. 

The train might (Aux) have (Aux) been (Aux) delayed (V). 

The victim may (Aux) have (Aux) been (Aux) being (Aux) bullied (V). 


See also: The ordering of auxiliary verbs (3.7.2) 


2.5.1 | Modal auxiliary verbs 


The modal auxiliary verbs (or ‘modals’) are: 


Present tense Past tense 


can could 
may might 
shall should 
will would 
must 


Here are some examples of the modals in use: 


We can visit the park if the weather is fine. 
She could sense that something was wrong. 
Susan may be late tomorrow morning. 

| might see you again before | leave. 

You must try a little harder. 

| shall speak to him on his return. 

David should join the army. 

The play will open on 17 March. 


| would love a game of tennis. 
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They have the following negative contracted forms: 


cannot/can't couldn't 
mayn't (very rare) mightn't 
shan't (BrE, rare) should 
won't wouldn't 
mustn't 


Traditional grammars made a sharp distinction between shall and will. 
They recommended that shall should be used to express future time with 
I as Subject (‘I shall arrive at six’), and that will should be used with all 
other Subjects (‘He will arrive at six’). The reverse was recommended when 
expressing intention: ‘I will work hard’, but ‘He shall work hard’. In fact, 
these distinctions no longer apply in daily use, if they ever did apply. The 
word shall has more or less disappeared from American English, and there 
is evidence that it is also in decline in British English, except perhaps in the 
most formal contexts. Will is the preferred form in both varieties. 


2.5.2 | The meanings of modal auxiliaries 


The modal auxiliary verbs express a very wide range of meanings, which 
we divide into the following three types: 
1 Deontic meaning 


Deontic meaning is concerned with permission, obligation/duty, and prediction: 


Permission: 


You may go in now. 
You can go out when you've finished your homework. 
Years ago, people could cross the border without a visa. 


Obligation/duty: 


You must be in bed by ten. 
Safety should be our top priority. 
The government shall protect the rights of citizens. 


Permission and obligation/duty are also expressed by some of the semi- 
auxiliary verbs (2.5.7): 


You have to be in bed by ten. 
Safety ought to be our top priority. 
You need to plug it in first. 
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Prediction: 


| will see you later. 
| shall write as soon as | can. 
We won't stay very long. 


2 Epistemic meaning 


Epistemic meaning is concerned with the speaker's belief in the likelihood 
that something is true, based on contextual knowledge: 


He left home three hours ago. He should be here by now. 

There's a light on in Amy's room. She must be working late. 

| found a cat in the drainpipe. That could be your problem. 

Paul has been studying hard. He must be very tired. 

He said he didn't steal the money, but he would say that, wouldn't he? 
You want 5076? You cannot be serious! / You must be joking! 


Epistemic meanings are also expressed by some of the modal adverbs (2.7.1): 


There's a light on in Amy's room. Possibly she's working late. 
| found a cat in the drainpipe. Maybe that's your problem. 
Paul has been studying hard. Undoubtedly he's very tired. 


3 Dynamic meaning 


Dynamic meaning is concerned with an ability to do or to be something: 


| can speak French. 

Snow can cause serious problems for motorists. 
My grandfather could dance the Charleston. 
Children can be very cruel sometimes. 

We can't take off without a pilot. 


2.5.3 | The passive auxiliary be 


The passive auxiliary be is used to form a passive sentence (1.7): 


Passive: The play was written by Tom Stoppard. 


Compare: 


Active: Tom Stoppard wrote the play. 


Exercises 


co Put the verb in the right form, to ... or -ing. 


1 lenjoy...dancing.... (dance) 8 The weather was nice, so | suggested 

2 Whatdoyouwant..t0dO.. ^ .eveás for a walk by the river. (go) 
tonight? (do) 9 Where's Ben? He promised „i 

a-«Byelllih opes you again here on time. (be) 
soon. (see) 10 l'm notin a hurry. | don’t mind 

Mo eatin Geen cd when | was m Walt) 
five years old. (swim) Ji What have youdecided i mmea ? (do) 

5 Have you finished oo... ccc the 12 Dan was angry and refused „i 
kitchen? (clean) to me. (speak) 

6 Where's Anna? | need on... UB moed ETE e es to bed. (go) 
her something. (ask) 14 | was very upset and started „i . (cry) 

TEDO VOWED |OVeewme m other AS im GN aea . (work) Please 
countries? (visit) Stop . (talk) 

co Complete the sentences using to ... or -ing. Use these verbs: 

ge go help lose rain read see send wait watch 

1 ‘Have you ever been to Australia" ‘No, but Id love ... 10.90... - 

2 Amy hada lot to do, $0 | offered... her. 

3 I'm surprised that you're here. | didn't expect „u you. 

4 Kate has a lot of books. She enjoys ori : 

5 This ring was my grandmother's. Id hate... it. 

6 Dontforget enn P 5 us a postcard when you're on holiday. 

7 I'm not going out until it stops... » 

8 What shall we do this afternoon? Would you ilike EAS A to the beach? 


Ke) 


10 'Shall we go now? 


[52.3 | Complete the answers to the questions. 


1 Do you usually get up early? 
2 Do you ever go to museums? 
3 Would you like to go toa 


museum now? 

Do you drive a lot? 

Have you ever been to New York? 
Do you often travel by train? 

Shall we walk home or take a taxi? 


NOW Db 


PCCM) © EE ET 


|| aetate mind eerie 
| wouldnt like 


nw £& Uu hJ 


-> Additional exercise 32 (page 268) 


When I’m tired in the evenings, like .................. 
TNSTUBrefer. — on s en 


If it's a nice day tomorrow, Id like ........... 
When I’m on holiday, ! like ...................... 


TV. 
a few minutes. 


Yes, | like penny E s 8 


Yes, l'enouM T... e E : 
No, I'm hungry. I'd prefer 
to a restaurant. 


Aaea a ee — T 

No, but Id love 

EMEN OY E uou, AO mo om 

Meloni mde e MR , buta taxi 
would be quicker. 


The passive auxiliary is followed by the -ed/-en form of a verb (2.4.5). Auxiliary 


: : ] ae verbs 
The verb get is sometimes used as a passive auxiliary: 


It started to rain as | left the house, and | got soaked. 
At the end of the film, the villain gets shot by the police. 


The progressive auxiliary be 


As the name suggests, the progressive auxiliary be is used to denote activity 
in progress: 


Paul is studying French at college. 
Paul was studying French when | met him. 


The progressive auxiliary is followed by the -ing form of a verb (2.4.6). 


See also: Aspect (3.7.6) 


2.5.5 | The perfective auxiliary have 


The perfective auxiliary is have: 
Peter has injured his foot. 
Caroline has finished her dissertation. 
We had discussed the matter at an earlier meeting. 
| had met Mr Callaghan before. 


The perfective auxiliary is followed by the -ed/-en form of a verb (2.4.5). 


See also: Aspect (3.7.6) 


2.5.6 | Auxiliary do 


The auxiliary verb do has three main uses: 


1 In forming questions: 


Do you like Robert? 
Did you enjoy the match? 
Does your father use a computer? 59 


2 2 In forming negative statements, with not: 


Words and | do not want it. 
word classes She did not graduate. 
Simon does not eat meat. 


3 In negative imperatives, with not: 


Do not touch that. 
Do not move. 


In informal use, do not is often contracted to don’t: 


Don't touch that. 
Don't move. 


See also: The Operator (3.7.1) 


2.5.7 | Semi-auxiliary verbs 


Semi-auxiliary verbs (or ‘semi-auxiliaries’) are multi-word auxiliary verbs, 


including: 
be about to happen to seem to 
be going to have to tend to 
be supposed to mean to used to 
be bound to need to ought to 


Like the other auxiliaries, semi-auxiliaries occur before a main verb: 


The meeting is about to start. 

David is going to retire at the end of August. 

MPs are supposed to declare their financial interests. 
Paul's car broke down so he had to walk. 

Ottoman art tends to be very stylized. 

The statue is meant to symbolise harmony. 


E Adjectives 


Adjectives express a quality or attribute of a noun: 


a happy child a surly person toxic waste 
an old man defective brakes a greedy child 


P, a red flag a dangerous road a large hotel 


In certain uses, however, the attribute is not directly related to the noun Adjectives 
itself, and the adjective must be interpreted in a different way. Compare 
the following pairs: 


an old car ('a car that is old") 
an old school friend (‘a former school friend") 


a small man (‘a man who is small’) 
a small businessman (‘a man with a small business’) 


a heavy suitcase (‘a suitcase that is heavy’) 
a heavy drinker (‘someone who drinks heavily’) 


a beautiful girl (‘a girl who is beautiful’) 
a beautiful singer (‘someone who sings beautifully’) 


In some cases, too, the adjective describes only part of the noun: 


a red pen (‘a pen with red ink’) 
a sharp knife (‘a knife with a sharp blade’) 
a hot bath (‘a bath with hot water’) 


Typical adjective endings include: 


-al biological, classical, clinical, environmental, theatrical 
-ble accessible, comfortable, possible, responsible, terrible 
-ive constructive, deceptive, defective, furtive, interactive 
-ous continuous, delicious, enormous, rigorous, serious 

-y funny, greedy, happy, rainy, tasty, weary 


Most adjectives can occur before a noun, as its Premodifier (3.6.3), or after 
a linking verb, as the Subject Complement (1.6.2): 


a violent storm The storm was violent. 
a delicious meal The meal is delicious. 


In a small number of expressions, an adjective appears immediately after 
the noun, where it functions as a Postmodifier (3.6.4) of the noun: 


the people responsible 
the roadway proper 
the money available 


the people concerned p 
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Adjectives can also modify a small number of pronouns (2.3). They always 
follow the pronoun: 


something terrible 
someone new 
anything better 
anyone interesting 
nothing special 
those responsible 


2.6.1 | Gradable adjectives 


Most adjectives can take a modifying word, such as fairly, very, or 
extremely, before them: 


fairly cold very cold ^ extremely cold 


The modifying word locates the adjective on a relative scale of intensity. In 
this example, the scale is from fairly cold to extremely cold. This character- 
istic of adjectives is called gradability. The modifying words (fairly, very, 
extremely) are called degree adverbs (see 2.7.2). 


2.6.2 | Comparative adjectives and superlative adjectives 


The adjective cold has two other forms, colder (the comparative form) and 
coldest (the superlative form). The form cold is called the base form. Many 
adjectives have these three forms. Here are some more examples: 


Base form Comparative form Superlative form 


new newer newest 
old older oldest 

dark darker darkest 
big bigger biggest 


The comparative form is produced by adding an -er ending to the base 
form. The superlative form is produced by adding an -est ending, again to 


the base: 
Base cold +-er | = comparative colder 
Base cold +-est = superlative coldest 


Some adjectives form the comparative and superlative using more and most 
respectively: 


Base form Comparative form Superlative form 
recent more recent most recent 


important more important most important 


In general, adjectives with one syllable in the base form take the -er and -est 
endings, while longer words use more and most: 


Base form Comparative form Superlative form 


warm warmer warmest 

hopeful more hopeful most hopeful 
beautiful more beautiful most beautiful 
complicated more complicated most complicated 


The adjectives good and bad have irregular comparative and superlative 
forms: 


Base form Comparative form Superlative form 
good better best 
bad worse worst 


2.6.3 | Participial adjectives 


Participial adjectives have the -ed/-en or -ing endings that we normally 
associate with verbs (2.4.1): 


a complicated process an amazing achievement 
a crazed expression a stolen car 

a disabled person a confusing account 

an embarrassed smile a fascinating photograph 
an experienced driver a rewarding experience 
a talented singer a disappointing result 


Most participial adjectives have a corresponding verb (to complicate, to 
amaze, etc), but some do not. For example, there is no verb *to talent, cor- 
responding to a talented singer. 
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Like other adjectives, participial adjectives may be gradable: 


a very complicated process 
an extremely disappointing result 


See also: Adjective phrases (3.4) 


2.6.4 | Nominal adjectives 


A number of adjectives behave like nouns, in the sense that they take the 
word the before them, and can function as the Subject or Object of a 
sentence: 


The homeless need our help. 

The rich are different. 

The elderly need special care. 

Medical staff attended the wounded. 

The law should protect the innocent and punish the guilty. 


On the other hand, nominal adjectives can take degree adverbs (2.7.2) 
before them, just like other adjectives: 


The very young need constant care. 
The obscenely rich should pay more taxes. 
The critically injured were rushed to hospital. 


This class also includes some nationalities: tbe Frencb, tbe Chinese, the 
British. These nominal adjectives (referring to groups of people) are gram- 
matically plural, but there are many others which are singular: 


The best is yet to come. 

The unexpected sometimes happens. 
The opposite is true. 

The unthinkable has occurred. 


Nominal adjectives appear in many fixed expressions, after a preposition 
(2.8): 


He fixed the heater for free. 

Ill tell you in private. 

They have nothing in common. 

It went from the sublime to the ridiculous. 


He's left his job for good. Adverbs 
Your account is in the red. 
The convict is still on the loose. 


"UL Adverbs 
Many adverbs are formed by adding -ly to an adjective (2.6): 


Adjective Adverb 


certain certainly 
extreme extremely 
exact exactly 
lucky luckily 
mad madly 
quick quickly 
slow slowly 


Apart from these *-/y adverbs’, the class as a whole is fairly ‘formless’, in 
the sense that most adverbs do not have any distinctive endings by which 
to recognise them. The following list of adverbs will illustrate this point: 


afterwards maybe silently 

again more soon 

away much still 

back never suddenly 
extremely now then 

fast quietly there 

hard quite today 

here recently unfortunately 
less seldom very 


At first glance, these adverbs do not appear to have much in common, but 
in fact, they may be subdivided into just two major types: circumstantial 
adverbs (2.7.1) and degree adverbs (2.7.2). We look at each type in the fol- 
lowing two sections. 


2.7.1 | Circumstantial adverbs 


Circumstantial adverbs convey information about the circumstances of 
an event or action. They function as Adjuncts (1.8) in sentence structure, 65 
and in that role they express the following range of meanings: 


2 ! Time adverbs indicate when something happened, as well as frequency 


of occurrence: 
Words and 


word classes We visited the museum today. 
Afterwards we went for coffee. 
Bernard phoned again. 
I’m hoping to retire soon. 
We seldom go into central London. 


Other time adverbs include always, immediately, lately, never, now, often, 
presently, previously, rarely, sometimes, then, tomorrow, and yesterday. 


Note the time adverbs early and late: 
| get up early/late. 

These words can also be used as adjectives (2.6): 
I’m having an early/late lunch. 


2 Place adverbs indicate a place or a direction: 


Stand here. 

She just turned and walked away. 

The car shot forward when | released the clutch. 
Don’t look back. 


Other place adverbs include backwards, down, downwards, in, inside, out, 
outside, up, and upwards. 


3 Manner adverbs indicate how something happens: 


The child was playing happily in the garden. 
Amy works hard all day. 

The thief crept silently along the roof. 

The passengers waited calmly for the lifeboats. 
Amy stroked the cat gently. 


Other manner adverbs include carefully, clearly, dangerously, heavily, 
heroically, patiently, quietly, quickly, rapidly, scientifically, slowly, softly, 
and spontaneously. 
66 . : : 
Adverbs with the -/y ending often express manner, as in these examples. 
Note, however, that many adjectives (1.6) also end in -ly: beastly, chilly, 
deadly, ghastly, homely, kindly, likely, stately, timely. 


4 Stance adverbs express the speaker's attitude towards what is 
happening: 


Obviously, she doesn't care. 

Fortunately, the door was not locked. 

It's not his best movie, frankly. 

Clearly, no one understood what Brexit would involve. 


Among stance adverbs, the modal adverbs express the speaker's degree of 
certainty about what is being said: 


Perhaps he is not coming. 

Maybe he has missed the train. 

We should probably wait a bit longer. 
He is definitely not coming. 


Other stance adverbs include curiously, funnily (enough), honestly, hope- 
fully, ironically, luckily, oddly (enough), predictably, regrettably, sadly, 
surprisingly, unfortunately, wisely. 


See also: The meanings of Adjuncts (1.8.1) and Modal auxiliary verbs 
(2.5.1) 


Degree adverbs 


Degree adverbs function as Premodifiers (3.2) of an adjective or another 
adverb. In that role, they are used to express the degree to which the adjec- 
tive or adverb applies. The most common degree adverb is very: 


very cold very suddenly 
very good very soon 


Other degree adverbs include almost, completely, entirely, extremely, 
fairly, highly, quite, slightly, totally, utterly. 


Degree adverbs may be subdivided into boosters, which express a higher 
degree, and downtoners, which express a lower degree. The most general 
booster is more, and the most general downtoner is less. The adverb as is 
used to denote an equal degree: 


Booster: Trump is more popular than Obama. 
Equal degree: Trump is as popular as Obama. 
Downtoner: Trump is less popular than Obama. 
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2 Other degree adverbs can be used to denote various positions on a sliding 
Words scale of intensity, as shown in Table 2.6. 


word classes 


Table 2.6 Boosters and downtoners 


Boosters incredibly 
extremely 
remarkably 
very 
quite 
rather (BrE) 


COLD 


Downtoners slightly 


sort of 
a bit 


With the comparative form of the adjective (colder), we use the degree 
adverb much (much colder). This applies also to comparative adverbs 
(much sooner) (2.7.3). 


In informal use, and especially in speech, the words pretty and that are often 
used as degree adverbs: 


The weather is pretty bad. 

You'll have to move pretty quickly. 
It’s not that unusual. 

Is it really that important? 


See also: Adverb phrases (3.3) and Adjective phrases (3.4) 


2.7.3 | Comparative adverbs and superlative adverbs 


Some adverbs exhibit three forms: the base form, the comparative form 
(ending in -er), and the superlative form (ending in -est): 


Base form Comparative form Superlative form 
John works hard. Mary works harder. Paul work hardest. 
68 John arrived early. Amy arrived earlier. Paul arrived earliest. 


John drives fast. Amy drives faster. Paul drives fastest. 
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The woman wants to go. 


The man doesn't want the woman to go. 
He wants her to stay. 


We say: 
| you 
l want | somebody | to do something | 
Sarah 
| want you to be happy. (not | want that you are happy) 
They didn't want anybody to know their secret. 
Do you want me to lend you some money? 
We use would like in the same way: 
Would you like me to lend you some money? 
We also use this structure with: 
verb 4r somebody + to... 
ask Sue asked a friend tolend her some money. 
tell | told you to be careful. 
advise | What do you advise me to do? 
expect | | didnt expect them to be here. 
persuade We persuaded Gary tocome with us. 
teach | amteaching mybrother toswim. 


I told you to ... / I told you not to ... 


Don't wait for me. ) 


JANE PAUL SUE 


— Jane told me to wait for her. —> Paul told Sue not to wait for him. 


make and let 


After make and let, we do not use to: 
He's very funny. He makes me laugh. (not makes me to laugh) 
At school our teacher made us work very hard. 
| didn't have my phone with me, so Sue let me use hers. (not let me to use) 


You can say Let's ... (= Let us) when you want people to do things with you: 
Come on! Let's dance. 


‘Do you want to go out tonight? ‘No, I'm tired. Let's stay at home’ 
y g y 


Let's... Unit35 He told me that ... => Unit 50 


The adverbs badly and well are irregular in these forms: 


Base form Comparative form Superlative form 
John played badly. Amy played worse. Paul played worst. 
John did well. Amy did better. Paul did best. 


The base form can take a wide range of degree adverbs (very hard, extremely 
hard, fairly hard, too hard), but these are not used with the comparative form 
(*very harder). Instead, the comparative form usually takes much (much 
harder), or in informal use, one of the following multi-word degree adverbs: 


a bit 


You will have to work a lot harder. 


a good deal 


The superlative form hardest does not take a degree adverb because it 
already denotes the highest possible point on the scale. 


| 2.8 | Prepositions 


The class of prepositions includes the following words: 


about below in to 

across between into toward(s) 
after by of under 
against down off until 

at during on up 

before for over with 
behind from through without 


In themselves, prepositions are fairly meaningless, which is why they must 
be followed by another constituent to express a complete meaning: 


after dark for the children 
across the road from London 
after the war under suspicion 
around the world with mayonnaise 
before my lunch without fear 


In these examples, the prepositions are followed by a noun phrase (3.6), 
and the combination of the two is called a prepositional phrase (3.5). 
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2 The major meanings of these phrases can be summarised as follows (the 
Worde am prepositional phrases are bracketed): 
word classes 
Space (location/direction/relative position): 
We are travelling [to London]. 
He comes [from Australia]. 
We met Paul [at the station]. 
Amy found money [under the floorboards]. 
Put the mouse [on a mousepad]. 
The car skidded [across the motorway]. 
She leaned [against the door]. 
A river runs [through the valley]. 


2 Time/duration: 


We're leaving [at 2pm]. 

He was born [in 1991]. 

l'Il visit the library [for a few hours]. 
[On Wednesday] we have an exam. 
He can't come [before the weekend]. 


3 Cause/purpose: 


He does it [for his children]. 

He died [of pneumonia]. 

They are suffering [from fatigue]. 
She succeeded [through hard work]. 


4 Accompaniment: 


The President arrived [with his entourage]. 
She won't go anywhere [without her mobile phone]. 


5 Concession: 


He never reads anything [except Stephen King novels]. 
[ Despite the rain], we had a good time. 


The Two Tos 


It is important to distinguish between the preposition £o and the 
infinitive to. Preposition to comes before a noun: ‘We are travel- 


ing to London’. We know that this is a preposition because it 
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- P iti 
can be replaced by many other prepositions, e.g. from London, he 


around London, across London, through London. In contrast, 
infinitive to comes before the base form (2.4.2) of a verb: ‘I like 
to read’. We know that this is not a preposition because it cannot 
be replaced by any preposition: *I like from read, *I like around 
read. In fact, infinitive to cannot be replaced by anything. It is 
in a word class of its own, and it is always followed by the base 
form of a verb. 


Prepositions can also be followed by a clause (4.1) in which the verb has 
the -ing form. The combination of the two forms a prepositional phrase 


(3.5). In the following examples, the prepositional phrases are 
bracketed: 


[After eating breakfast], we go to school. 
Download the app [by clicking on the icon]. 
You can order online [without leaving your home]. 


Multi-word prepositions are two- and three-word combinations which act 
as a unit: 


according to in accordance with 
ahead of in front of 

apart from in relation to 
because of in spite of 

by means of in terms of 

due to on behalf of 


Like one-word prepositions, multi-word prepositions are also followed by 
either a noun phrase (3.6) or a clause (4.1): 
[Because of the weather], the show has been cancelled. 


| am writing to you [on behalf of the company]. 
Chelsea finished [ahead of Liverpool] in the Premier League. 


My cat does very little, [apart from sleeping all day]. 


[ In terms of building your career], a higher degree is always useful. 


See also: Prepositional Phrases (3.5) , 


2 2.9 | Conjunctions 


Words and 
word classes Conjunctions are used to link constituents together. There are two types: 


1 Coordinating conjunctions are used to link constituents in a sentence. 
The main coordinating conjunctions are and, but, and or: 


The weather was [cold] and [wet]. 

[Paul plays football] and [Amy plays tennis]. 
The children are [tired] but [happy]. 

[I read that book] but [I didn't enjoy it]. 
Would you prefer [coffee] or [tea]? 

I'll stay for [two] or [three] days. 


On coordination, see 4.3. 


2 Subordinating conjunctions introduce clauses (4.1) that function as 
Adjuncts (1.8). The clauses are bracketed in the following examples. 


Paul has to leave [because he has a dental appointment]. 
[ While | was waiting], the rain stopped. 
Just phone me [if you need any help]. 


Other subordinating conjunctions include: 


although once 
considering though 
unless whereas 
when(ever) whilst (BrE) 


Multi-word subordinating conjunctions include the following: 


as long as given that so long as 
as soon as in case so that 

as though in order that such that 
even though provided (that) 

except that seeing that 


On subordinate clauses, see 4.2. 
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Exercise 2.1: Nouns and determiners (2.2) 


Exercises for 
Chapter 2 


Convert the following words into nouns by adding noun endings and mak- 


ing any other necessary spelling changes. Some words may take more than 


one ending to form two or more different nouns. 


capitalise develop intervene refer 
argue disappoint occur require 
compensate humiliate offend specialise 
criticise improvise perceive state 


Exercise 2.2: Singular nouns and plural nouns (2.2.1) 


Supply the plural form of each of the singular nouns listed below: 


analysis hypothesis 
basis medium 
bureau phenomenon 
crisis sister-in-law 
criterion stimulus 
formula wolf 


Exercise 2.3: Determiners (2.2.6) 


Underline the determiners in the following sentences: 


You didn't understand my last question. 
She worked in the law courts for seven years. 
There were five other applicants for his job. 


Most people enjoyed all those Harry Potter books. 
Every person deserves our respect. 
Some young people have never seen a typewriter. 
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Children should read more books and watch less television. 
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Exercise 2.4: Pronouns (2.3) 


Complete the following sentences by supplying the correct form of the pro- 


noun, as indicated after each sentence. 


The banks gave every opportunity to repay the loan. Personal, 


3rd-person plural. 


borrowed more money than necessary. Personal, 3rd-person 
singular, masculine. 
He only told. . 
Personal, 1st-person plural. 
Since the financial meltdown, | ^ economy has been struggling. 
Possessive, 1st-person plural. 
The central bank played 
person singular, non-personal. 
The economy of Iceland was badly hit, but is a special case. 
Possessive, 3rd-person plural. 


about it after he got into financial trouble. 


part in the recovery. Possessive, 3rd- 


Exercise 2.5: Pronouns (2.3) 


Indicate whether the underlined pronouns are personal, possessive, reflex- 


ive, demonstrative, or relative. 


do tcd» WY PR 


It was the worst holiday we ever had. 

First, our luggage went missing. 

That was not a good start. 

Then our taxi driver took us to the wrong hotel. 

Then Tom discovered he had lost his passport. 

So we found ourselves with no luggage, no hotel, and no passport. 
Eventually, we phoned the travel agent, who was very helpful. 


Exercise 2.6: The five verb forms (2.4.1) 


Indicate the form of the underlined verb in each of the following sentences: 


Everyone understands ( ) the need to reduce ( ) carbon emissions. 


If you care ( ) about the environment, take ( ) action now. 
One way we all waste ( ) resources is by leaving ( ) lights switched on at 
home when we're not even there. 


4 Governments have only recently realised ( ) that carbon emissions 
threaten ( ) our future. 

5 In the 1990s, environmental groups tried ( ) to raise ( ) our awareness 
of the problem. 

6 They have given ( ) us a lot to think ( ) about. 


Exercise 2.7: Irregular verbs (2.4.7) 


Supply the correct form of the irregular verb in the following sentences: 


1 Ihave a wonderful book on astronomy. (find) 
2 He may have his partner. (tell) 
3 The suspect was to Paddington police station. (bring) 
4 Large areas of the coastline were away by the tsunami. 
(sweep) 
5 I have been to secrecy. (swear) 
6 He in cash for a brand-new Porsche. (pay) 
7 It was to be a surprise. (mean) 
8 The castle had empty for years. (lie) 
9 The money was into the lining of his jacket. (sew) 
10 The animals were to safety. (lead) 


Exercise 2.8: Auxiliary verbs (2.5) 


Indicate whether the underlined verbs are modal, passive, progressive, or 
perfective auxiliaries. 


1 The Internet has revolutionised the way we do business. 

2 Now we can order books, theatre tickets, and even clothes online. 

3 Very soon, every home will have broadband Internet access. 

4 The Internet is also changing the way we learn. 

5 Online teaching materials can now be accessed from anywhere in the 
world. 

6 In the future, all students may be taught online. 

7 However, some teachers believe this would be disastrous for students. 

8 They say the Internet should be used sparingly, and that real teachers 
can never be replaced by computers. 

9 For people in remote areas, however, the Internet is really improving 
their access to education. 

10 Distance learning has finally become a reality. 
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Exercise 2.9: Adjectives (2.6) 


Convert the following words into adjectives by adding adjective endings, 
and making any other necessary spelling changes. Some words may take 
more than one ending to form two or more different adjectives. 


cure glory music reason 
disruption legend nausea religion 
drizzle love periphery tedium 
geology mass question wool 


Exercise 2.10: Comparative adjectives and superlative 
adjectives (2.6.2) 


Supply the comparative and superlative forms of each of the following 
adjectives: 


brilliant handsome 
clever lucky 
elegant warm 
fast wonderful 


Exercise 2.11: Adverbs (2.7) 


Convert the following words into adverbs by adding -/y, and making any 
other necessary spelling changes. 


absolute 
demonstrable 
happy 

lucky 

terrible 


capable 

dull 

lazy 
memorable 


clear 
environmental 
legal 

personal 


Exercise 2.12: Circumstantial adverbs (2.7.1) 


In each of the following sentences, indicate the kind of meaning which is 


expressed by the underlined adverbs. Use the following abbreviations: 


M = Manner 


P = Place S= 


Stance 


T =Time 


coo do tn d» 0o l2 KR 


The choir sang beautifully ( ). 
We'll meet outside ( ) after the concert. 


Amy tries really hard ( ) to be popular. 
Strangely ( ), no one answered the phone. 
He felt that he had been unfairly ( ) treated. 
Paul doesn't feel well today ( ). 

Hopefully ( ) no one was injured. 

You can't park there ( ). 


Exercise 2.13: Words and word classes (Chapter 2) 


In the space provided, indicate the word class of the underlined words in 


the following passage. Use the following abbreviations: 


Adj = adjective 

Adv = adverb 

Det = determiner 
Aux = auxiliary verb 
C = conjunction 

Inf = infinitive to 

N = noun 

P = preposition 

Pn = pronoun 

V = main verb 


Howard Carter is famous ( ) throughout the world as the ( ) man who 
( ) discovered the tomb ( ) of the Egyptian king, Tutankamen ( ). His 
( ) story is ( ) a very ( ) romantic one ( ), and it has ( ) inspired many 
( ) Hollywood movies ( ). Carter was ( ) born in ( ) 1874 in England 
( ). His father was ( ) an ( ) artist who ( ) specialised in drawing ( ) 
animal portraits for ( ) local ( ) landowners. He ( ) taught his son the 
basics ( ) of drawing and painting, and ( ) Howard became ( ) a fairly 


( ) accomplished ( ) draughtsman. However, his main interest was ( ) 
in archaeology, and in ancient ( ) Egypt in particular. When ( ) he was 
just seventeen ( ) years old, Howard sailed to ( ) Alexandria in Egypt, 
hoping ( ) to ( ) find work as a ( ) draughtsman with ( ) the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund. His first ( ) job was at ( ) Bani Hassan, where he 
worked under ( ) the famous archaeologist ( ), Flinders Petrie. His role 
on that ( ) excavation was to ( ) copy ( ) the drawings which ( ) were 
( ) found on ( ) the walls of ( ) the tombs. According to ( ) some ( ) 
sources, Howard worked hard ( ) all day, and then ( ) slept in ( ) the 
tombs at ( ) night. 
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Chapter 3 


Phrases 


E What is a phrase? 


In general use, the term ‘phrase’ usually refers to more than one word, as 
in ‘once upon a time’ or ‘curiosity killed the cat’. In grammar, however, the 
term ‘phrase’ also includes single words. This is shown in the Grammatical 
Hierarchy (Figure 1.1, p. 2). The Hierarchy tells us: 


Phrases 
consist of one or more 


Words 


This means that even one word, in grammar, is considered to be a phrase. 
The reason for this is quite straightforward. It is because one word, like 
books, can be expanded to form larger constituents: 


books 
expensive books 
expensive books about gardening 


When we discussed word classes in the previous chapter, we referred to 
books as a noun, but at the phrase level it is a noun phrase. Similarly, 
expensive books and expensive books about gardening are noun phrases. 
Notice that they can all occupy the same position in a sentence, and they 
can all be replaced by the pronoun them: 


Amy bought books. 
expensive books. 
expensive books about gardening. 
them. 


Exercises 


co Write sentences beginning | want you ... / | don't want you ... / Do you want me ... ? 


1 (you must come with me) _ ....LWANE YOU to come with me... e cte 
2 (listen carefully) 

3 (please don't be angry) ||alonlit secs NR Oe 
4 (shall! wait for you?) 

5 (dont call me tonight) 

(OU UME an: Senseo D Neq NOIL ca LLL Lo 


co Look at the pictures and complete the sentences. 
Where's the station? 


nT e a 
Come on! Lets 
go to the cinema! 
It's a good film. 


Turn left after 
the bridge. 


You should go 
to the doctor. 


Don't phone 
before 8 oclock. 


I'm busy now. 
Come back in 


Yes, my mother 
taught me. 


TOM 


YOU PAUL 


[Dariipensuaded.... Ie to go Go CREE M «ettet a 
IMantechtorpettominestarlomeAiwWOnnamtOl¢ll cts) <cteme 2 ES 
BeniyasmiivelliliadlviSe di eco eeepc oce een M cc ro 
Laura had a lot of luggage. She asked 
iwasitooibusyitoralkirononmi elec tet E EE oe irse DG 
Iiwancedito makeaphoneicall Ratlli [Bless oe BRA re beet fesso ae 
Sersscinsacereal imelatenmlitoldb e EEUU eee ce ae 


En Hen ge me MN... ooo cst tS hatt tte Danni e 


ON AU A UN = 


co Complete these sentences with the verbs in the list. Sometimes to is necessary (to go / to wait 
etc.); sometimes to is not necessary (go/wait etc.). 


arrive borrow get go go make repeat tell think wait 


1 Please stay here. | don’t want you...... 10.0... yet. 

2 | didn’t hear what she said, so | asked her „iii it. 
3ueshallwebegin? — "Nejebs........eo cmd a few minutes: 

4 Are they already here? | expected them „ii much later. 

5 Kevin's parents didn't want him si married. 

6 lwant to stay here. You can't make me... with you. 

Is thacyour bikeri OAUSIO TIS SS it! 

8 Rachel can’t come to the party. She told me... you. 

9 Would you like a drink? Would you like me ................ sss some coffee? 


10 ‘Kate doesnt like me’ ‘What makes you 
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When we looked at pronouns in section 2.3, we said that they can replace 


nouns, but more correctly, they replace noun phrases. 


There are five major phrase types, as shown in Table 3.1: 


Table 3.1 The five phrase types 


Phrase type 


1. Noun phrase (NP) 


2. Adjective phrase (AdjP) 


3. Adverb phrase (AdvP) 


4. Prepositional phrase (PP) 


5. Verb phrase (VP) 


Examples 


books, expensive books, expensive 
books about gardening 
Main word: books 


proud, very proud, very proud of her son 


Main word: proud 


recently, very recently, very recently indeed 
Main word: recently 


on time, exactly on time 
Main word: on 


was stolen, has been stolen 
Main word: stolen 


3.2 | The basic structure of phrases 


The first four phrase types shown in Table 3.1 all have the same potential 


three-part structure: 


Noun phrase 
Adjective phrase: 
Adverb phrase: 
Prepositional phrase: 


Figure 3.1 


phrase 
pre-Head Head post-Head 
expensive books about gardening 
very proud of her son 
very recently indeed 
exactly on time 


The basic 
structure of 
phrases 
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The fifth phrase type, the verb phrase (VP), is quite different from the other 
four in terms of structure. We will look at verb phrases in 3.7. 


The structures shown in Figure 3.1 are ‘potential’ because phrases do not 
always have all three parts. However, they will at least have the ‘main’ word 
(in bold), which is called the Head of the phrase. The Head determines the 
phrase type: if the Head is a noun, the phrase is a noun phrase; if the Head 
is an adjective, the phrase is an adjective phrase; and so on. This means that 
wherever these words appear, they function as the Head of their own 
phrases. So every noun is the Head of a NP, every adjective is the Head of 
an AdjP, and so on. This will be important when we come to draw tree 
diagrams, in section 3.3 below. 


The pre-Head constituent is called the Premodifier, and the post-Head 
constituent is called the Postmodifier. Prepositional phrases are slightly 
different: they do not take Postmodifiers, but Complements instead, for 
reasons that we will discuss in 3.5. 


Notice that the terms Head, Premodifier, and Postmodifier are written with 
an initial upper-case letter. This is because they are grammatical functions, 
not forms (1.3). In expensive books about gardening, the function of Head 
is performed by the noun books; in very proud of ber son, the function of 
Premodifier is performed by the adverb very. 


The Head of a phrase is the only constituent that cannot be omitted. If we 
omit the Head, the phrase is incomplete. For example: 


Amy bought expensive books about gardening. complete 
expensive books about gardening. | complete 
*expensive books about gardening. incomplete 


expensive books about gardening. | complete 


Therefore, the Head of the phrase expensive books about gardening is 
books. And since books is a noun, the whole constituent is a noun phrase. 


Similarly, in an adjective phrase: 


Amy is very proud of her son. complete 
very proud of her son. complete 
*very proud of her son. incomplete 
very proud ofher-son. complete 


Therefore, the Head of the phrase very proud of ber son is proud. Since 
proud is an adjective, the whole phrase is an adjective phrase. 


Prepositional phrases are slightly different, in that only the Premodifier (the 
word before the preposition) can be omitted: 


Our train arrived exactly on time. complete 


exactly on time. complete 
* exactly on time. incomplete 


* exactly on time. incomplete 


In a prepositional phrase, both the Head and what follows it are obligatory 
constituents (3.5). 


In the following sections, we will look at each of the phrase types in turn, begin- 
ning with those that are structurally simplest: adverb phrases (3.3), adjective 
phrases (3.4), and prepositional phrases (3.5). Then we discuss noun phrases (3.6) 
and verb phrases (3.7), which can show considerable structural complexity. 


3.3 | Adverb phrases 


Adverb phrases (AdvP) are the simplest type of phrase, so it is appropriate 
to start with them. They usually consist of just a Head (Figure 3.2), which 
is always an adverb (2.7): 


AdvP 


Head:Adv 


recently 


Figure 3.2 


The Head can then be premodified by another adverb phrase (Figure 3.3): 


AdvP 
Pre:AdvP Head:Adv 
Head:Adv 
very recently 


Figure 3.3 


Adverb 
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The Head can also take a Postmodifier, which again is usually another 
adverb phrase (Figure 3.4): 


Phrases 
AdvP 
| | 
Pre: AdvP Head:Adv Post: AdvP 
Head:Adv Head:Adv 
very recently indeed 


Figure 3.4 


Notice in Figures 3.2-3.4 that each adverb phrase has its own Head. 


Here are some more examples of adverb phrases. The adverb phrases are 
bracketed, and the Head of the whole phrase is underlined: 


The rain fell [steadily]. 
The rain fell [quite steadily]. 


Amy works [hard]. 

Amy works [too hard]. 

[Very carefully] remove the lid. 

Winter will be here [soon]. 

Winter will be here [soon enough]. 
[More recently], he worked in New York. 


With comparative adverbs (2.7.3), the Premodifier more can have its own 
Premodifier much: 


AdvP 
Pre:AdvP Head:Adv 
| 
Pre:AdvP Head: Adv 
Head:Adv 
much more recently 


Figure 3.5 
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Figure 3.5 shows an example of embedding, which we discussed in section 
1.2. Notice that the phrases here are not much, more, and recently. Instead, 
they are much, much more, and much more recently. 


In ‘measuring’ or ‘quantifying’ expressions, the function of Premodifer is 
performed by a noun phrase (3.6): 


[ten years earlier] 


[a short time later] 
[two minutes afterwards] 


The words enough and indeed can function as Postmodifiers in an adverb 
phrase: 


You didn’t study [hard enough]. 
He walks [very fast indeed]. 


Postmodifiers in adverb phrases are common in comparative constructions 


(4.2.6): 


Amy arrived [earlier than | did]. 
He worked here [more recently than | realised]. 
It could happen [sooner than you think]. 


The Postmodifiers in these examples are prepositional phrases (3.5). 


3.3.1 | The functions of adverb phrases 


Adverbs themselves always function as the Head of an adverb phrase. Then 
the adverb phrase has the following major functions: 


1 Adjunct (1.7): 


Park the car [there]. 


[Usually] we take a bus. 
He finished the job [remarkably quickly]. 


Summer will be here [very soon]. 


2 Premodifier of an adjective (2.6): 


[very] old 
[extremely] rich 


rather] warm 


[pretty] good 
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[much more] interesting 
[far less] appealing 


3 Premodifer of an adverb (2.7): 


[quite] gradually 
[so] beautifully 


[totally] unexpectedly 


[too] casually 
[very] luckily 


4 Premodifier of a preposition (2.8): 


[immediately] after the game 
[exactly] on time 
[slightly] above the average 


E Adjective phrases 


The Head of an adjective phrase (AdjP) is always an adjective (Figure 3.6): 


Head:Adj 


Figure 3.6 


The phrase may also contain an adverb phrase as Premodifier: 


Pre: AdvP 


Figure 3.7 


AdjP 


Head:Adj 


cold 


The Premodifier in an adjective phrase is most commonly a degree adverb Adjective 
(2.7.1): phrases 


[fairly new] 
[very useful] 
[extremely cold] 


Adjective phrases also take adverb phrases as Postmodifiers: 


AdjP 
Pre:AdvP Head:Adj Post:AdvP 
Head:Adv Head:Adv 
very cold indeed 


Figure 3.8 


Here are some more examples of adjective phrases. The Adjective phrases 
are bracketed, and the Head of the whole phrase is underlined: 


Amy is [good]. 

Amy is [good at English]. 

Amy is [exceptionally good at English] 
He was found [guilty]. 

He was found [guilty of murder]. 

Paul is [crazy]. 

Paul is [totally crazy]. 

Paul is [totally crazy about football]. 
Jane is [anxious]. 

Jane is [very anxious]. 

Jane is [very anxious about the exam]. 


With some adjectives, a Postmodifier is usually required: 


Amy is [fond of children]. 
The patient is [unable to walk]. 
He was fully [aware of the consequences]. 


He seems [very reluctant to spend money]. 


War is [unlikely to break out]. 
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In expressions of measurement and age, a noun phrase (3.6) may function 


as a Premodifier in an adjective phrase: 


[three months old] 


[a metre long] 
[10 millimeters wide] 


3.4.1 | Comparative constructions 


Simple comparatives (2.6.2) are formed with an -er ending on the Head 
adjective: 


Paul is getting [taller]. 
It’s [colder] today. 


If a standard of comparison is involved, it is expressed by the Postmodifier: 


Paul is [taller than Amy]. 
Today is [colder than yesterday]. 


The Postmodifers in these examples (than Amy, than yesterday) are prepo- 
sitional phrases (3.5). 


The Head can also take a Premodifier: 


Paul is [much taller than Amy]. 

Paul is [two inches taller than Amy] 

Today is [slightly colder than yesterday]. 
Today is [two degrees colder than yesterday]. 


Adjectives that do not take the -er ending use more, less, and as to form 
comparative phrases: 


Amy is [more industrious than Paul]. 
Paul is [less industrious than Amy]. 
Amy is [as industrious as Paul]. 


The Premodifiers more, less, and as can have their own Premodifiers: 
Amy is [much more industrious than Paul]. 


Paul is [slightly less industrious than Amy]. 
Amy is [just as industrious as Paul]. 


The Premodifiers much, slightly, and just premodify the adverb, not the Adjective 


adjective. They form an AdvP with more, less, and as, as shown in Figure 3.9. phrases 
AdjP 
| 
| | 
Pre:AdvP Head:Adj Post:PP 
Pre:AdvP Head:Adv 
Head:Adv 
much more industrious than Paul 
slightly less industrious than Paul 
just as industrious as Paul 
Figure 3.9 


If the Head adjective has a Premodifier too or so, it takes a clause (4.1) as 
Postmodifier: 


Grandad is [too old to dance]. to-clause (4.2.1) 
Grandad is [so old that he cannot dance]. that-clause (4.2.5) 


3.4.2 | The functions of adjective phrases 


All adjectives function as the Head of an adjective phrase. Then the adjec- 
tive phrase can perform the following grammatical functions: 


1 Subject Complement (1.5): 


Our aunt is [quite ill]. 
You were [very lucky]. 
My old teacher seemed [really happy to see me]. 


2 Premodifier of a noun (3.6.3): 


Emily was wearing a [very old] dress. 
lve used a [slightly different] recipe this time. 
She’s a [rather boring] person. 


Note that if the adjective phrase contains a Postmodifier, it cannot function 
as the Premodifier of a noun: 


87 
The child is [afraid of snakes]. —> — *An [afraid of snakes] child 
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3 Postmodifier of a pronoun beginning with any-, no-, some- (2.3.5): 


Did he say anything [interesting]? 
Something [very strange] has happened. 
There is nothing [particularly unusual] in that. 


4 Object Complement (1.6.5): 


We painted the walls [red]. 

The new wallpaper makes the room [much brighter]. 
The Gulf Stream keeps our climate [fairly mild]. 

The experience made her [reluctant to trust people]. 


Ed Prepositional phrases 


Prepositional phrases (PP) are different from the other phrase types in one 
important respect. The Head of a PP cannot occur alone. It must be fol- 
lowed by another constituent, which is called the Prepositional Comple- 
ment (PC). The basic structure of a PP is shown in Figure 3.10: 


PP 
Head:Prep PC:NP 
Head:N 
in London 


Figure 3.10 


The Prepositional Complement is most commonly a noun phrase (3.6), as 
in the following examples. The PPs are bracketed and the Head is under- 
lined in each case: 


Paul is crazy [about football]. 

My dad works [at the post office]. 

She lives [across the street]. 

Hamlet was written [by Shakespeare]. 
We can talk [during the break]. 

They are travelling [from Paris] tonight. 
We need a loaf [of bread]. 

The ball went [over the crossbar]. 
Come [with me]. 

He left [without his coat]. 


Paula wanted a newspaper, so she 
went to the shop. 


Why did she go to the shop? 
To get a newspaper. 


She went co the shop to get a 
newspaper. 


UNSER Ie Mare Li 


to ... (to get / to see etc.) tells us why a person does something: 


C) "Why are you going out? 


"To buy some food: 


© Catherine went to the station to meet her friend. 
C) Sue turned on the television to watch the news. 


© I'd like to go to Spain to learn Spanish. 


money/time to (do something): 
O We need some money to buy food. 
C) lhaven't got time to watch television. 


to... and for... 


to + verb 
(to get / to see etc.) 


O | went to the shop to get a newspaper. 
(not for get) 

C) They're going to Brazil to see their 
friends. 

O We need some money to buy food. 


wait for ... : 
© Please wait for me. 
© Are you waiting for the bus? 


wait to (do something): 
C) Hurry up! lm waiting to go. 
© Are you waiting to see the doctor? 


wait for (somebody/something) to ... : 


C) Thelights are red. You have to wait for them 


to change. 


C) Are you waiting for the doctor to come? 


go to ... and go for ... > Unit 55 


for + noun 


(for a newspaper / for food etc.) 


C) | went to the shop for a newspaper. 
C) They're going to Brazil for a holiday. 


C) We need some money for food. 


They're waiting for the lights to 
change. 


something to eat / nothing to do etc. => Unit 79 


enough + to/for ... => Unit 91 


too + to/for ... => Unit 92 


Some prepositions can also take an -ing clause (4.2.1) as Prepositional Prepositional 
Complement: phrases 


[after breakfast] PC 7 noun phrase 
[after eating breakfast] PC = clause 


Here are some more examples of -ing clauses functioning as PC: 


You can reach it [by standing on a chair]. 
Shop online [without leaving your home]. 
It's a program [for cleaning your hard disk]. 
| need to find a way [of making money]. 


In expressions of location or time, the PC may be an adverb phrase: 
It would be better to start [from here]. 
Park your car [over there]. 


| have not seen him [since then]. 


Premodifiers of PP Heads are relatively rare, but some examples are shown 
in Figure 3.11. 


PP 
Pre:AdvP Head:Prep PC:NP 
Head:Adv Head:N 
straight through London 
right behind you 
just after midnight 
madly in love 


Figure 3.11 


In measuring or quantifying expressions, a noun phrase (3.6) can function 
as Premodifier in a PP: 


The clock stopped [a minute before midnight]. 

| met her [two years after the war]. 

The soldiers are [a long way from home]. 

The shipwreck is [fifty metres below the surface]. 
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At first glance, these PPs may look like noun phrases, but notice that they 
cannot be replaced by pronouns. Instead, they must be replaced by the 
adverbs then or there: 


The clock stopped [a minute before midnight]. — Theclockstopped 
then. 

| met her [two years after the war]. — | met her then. 

The soldiers are [a long way from home]. — The soldiers are 
there. 

The shipwreck is [fifty metres below the surface]. — The shipwreck is 
there. 


Notice, too, that the Premodifier can be omitted, but not the rest of the phrase: 


The clock stopped [a-minute before midnight]. | complete 
*The clock stopped [a minute before-midnight]. incomplete 


3.5.1 | The functions of prepositional phrases 


Prepositions function as the Head of a prepositional phrase, and then the 
prepositional phrase performs the following grammatical functions: 


1 Adjunct in sentence or clause structure (1.8): 


We met [in London]. 

[After the war], my Dad left the army. 
He was standing [on the table]. 

We had noodles [for lunch]. 

[By eating less fat], you can lose weight. 


2 Postmodifer in a noun phrase (3.6): 


the train [to London] 

the man [with the glasses] 
the children [in Form 1] 
the future [of society] 

a book [about Hong Kong] 


3 Postmodifer in an adjective phrase (3.4): 


afraid [of dogs] 

aware [of the problem] 
responsible [for the children] 
guilty [of fraud] 


E Noun phrases Nou 
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The structure of a noun phrase (NP) is basically the same as that 
of AdvP, AdjP, and PP, with a Head and optional Premodifiers and 
Postmodifiers: 


Premodifier Head Postmodifier 
books 
books about gardening 
expensive books about gardening 


However, noun phrases differ from other phrase types in two important 
ways: 


1 NPs are often introduced by determiners (2.2.6) such as all, many, the, 
those: 


all books 

many books about gardening 

the books 

those expensive books about gardening 


Determiners do not occur in any other phrase type. We will look at deter- 
miners in more detail in section 3.6.2. 


2 NPs can have several Premodifiers and Postmodifiers: 


Pre Pre Head Post Post 


big red apples 


sonnets by Shakespeare about love 


We will look at NP Premodifiers in section 3.6.3, and at NP Postmodifers 


in 3.6.4. 9| 


First, however, we look at the noun phrase Head. 
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3.6.1 | Noun phrase Heads 


The Head of a noun phrase can be a common noun (2.2.2), a proper noun 
(2.2.2), an independent pronoun (2.3), a numeral (2.3.5), or a nominal 
adjective (2.6.4), as shown in Figure 3.12: 


NP 
Head:N 
common noun: school 
proper noun: Simon 
pronoun: you 
numeral: one 


nominal adjective: (the) homeless 


Figure 3.12 
Common nouns freely take Premodifiers and Postmodifiers: 


[young people from China] 
[a new movie about Vietnam] 


Proper nouns usually occur without any modifiers, though Premodifiers 
are possible: 


[clever Simon] 
[little Amy] 


Proper nouns often occur in apposition (3.6.6), that is, with another NP 
that refers to the same person or place: 


[Simon, the President of the Student Union] 
[Rome, the capital of Italy] 


All independent pronouns (2.3) can function as the Head of a NP, and the 
phrase usually consists of a Head only: 


[I] spoke to Amy. 

Give it to [me]. 

[They] may need help. 
[That] was a great movie. 
How much are [those]? 


Pronouns do not normally take Premodifiers or Postmodifiers, but a small 
number can do so: 


[lucky you] 


[we who fought in the war] 
[those who voted for Brexit] 
How much are [those at the back]? 


When numerals function as the Head of a noun phrase, they usually have a 
Postmodifier in the form of a prepositional phrase (3.5): 


[One of the students] is ill. 
[Two of the chairs] are broken. 


Nominal adjectives (2.6.4) as NP Heads co-occur with the determiner the: 


We must do more for [the homeless]. 
Your account is in [the red]. 


3.6.1.1] Identifying the Head 


Consider the following noun phrase: 
a student from China 
This phrase contains two nouns, student and China, so which one is the 


Head? There are a few tests that we can apply to identify the Head of a 
noun phrase. 


In terms of meaning, the Head tells us what ‘kind of thing’ the phrase 
refers to: 


a student from China =‘a kind of student’, not * ‘a kind of China’ 


Therefore, the Head is student, and from China is the Postmodifier. 


Similarly: 
[a child with asthma] = ‘a kind of child’ 
[a play by Shakespeare] =‘a kind of play’ 
[a exhibition of drawings] = ‘a kind of exhibition’ 


The test shows that the first noun is the Head in each NP. 
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However, this test, based on the meaning, is the least reliable test for iden- 
tifying the Head. It only works with the simplest types of NP. In the follow- 
ing examples, it produces some very odd results: 


[a pair of shoes] =?! 'a kind of pair’ 
[a piece of string] = ? ʻa kind of piece’ 


As we will see, pair and piece are, in fact, the Heads of these phrases, but 
we need two grammatical tests in order to prove it. 


1 The Number Test: 


The Head of a noun phrase is the word that changes when the whole phrase 
becomes plural: 


Singular Plural 
[a slice of melon] 

[the boy in the car] 

[a tin of paint] 

[a child with asthma] 
[a student from China] 


[two slices of melon] 

[the boys in the car] 

[two tins of paint] 
[children with asthma] 
[two students from China] 


ott bf 


Similarly: 


[a pair of shoes] — [two pairs of shoes] 
[a piece of string]  — [two pieces of string] 


In each case, only the first noun changes to make the whole phrase plural, 
so this first noun is the Head of the phrase. 


2 The Agreement Test: 


The Head is the noun that agrees with the verb when the whole NP is the 
Subject of a sentence: 


[The boy in the car] is my son. singular Subject/singular verb 
[The boys in the car] are my sons. plural Subject/plural verb 


Any other noun in the phrase has no effect on the verb: 


[A book of poetry] was published. singular Subject/singular verb 
[A book of poems] was published. singular Subject/singular verb 


! A question mark placed before an example indicates that it is in some way anoma- 
lous, either in terms of meaning or in terms of structure. 


Similarly: [A pair of shoes] was stolen. Noun 
[Ten pairs of shoes] were stolen. phrases 
[One of the children] is missing. 
[Two of the children] are missing. 


Both the Number Test and the Agreement Test show that the first noun is 
the Head. Specifically, the first noun is the Head when the noun phrase has 
the following structure: 


Noun | + Preposition T Noun 2 
slice of melon 
children with asthma 
pair of shoes 


We will refer to these as Type 1 NPs. Their structure is illustrated in Figure 3.13: 


NP 
| 
Head:N Post:PP 
Head:Prep PC:NP 
Head:N 
children with asthma 
students from China 
plays by Shakespeare 


Figure 3.13 


Type 2 NPs have the following structure: 


Noun 2 F Noun | 

song contest 

school uniform 

army tank 

music video 95 
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In these examples, we have two nouns with no preposition between them, 
and as before, the question arises: which noun is the Head of the whole 
phrase? To identify the Head, we can use the same two tests as before: 


1 TheNumber Test: 


Give the plural form of the whole phrase, and see which noun changes its 


form: 
Singular Plural 
[song contest] — [song contests] 


Here, the second noun (contest) changes from singular to plural, while the 
first noun (song) remains unchanged. Therefore, contest is the Head of the 
noun phrase song contest. 


Similarly: 
Singular Plural 
[school uniform] — [school uniforms] 
[army tank] — [army tanks] 


[music video] — [music videos] 


In each case, only the second noun changes from singular to plural, so the 
second noun is the Head. 


2 The Agreement Test: 


Put the phrase into a sentence as the Subject, and see which noun agrees 
with the verb: 


[A song contest] was held in Tokyo. singular Subject/singular verb 
[Song contests] were held in Tokyo. plural Subject/plural verb 


The verb agrees in number with contest, not with song, so contest is the 
Head. 
Similarly: 

[A school uniform] is expensive. 

[School uniforms] are expensive. 


[An army tank] was destroyed. 
[Two army tanks] were destroyed. 


[A new music video] has been released. Noun 
[New music videos] have been released. phrases 


Even if the first noun is plural, it has no effect on the verb: 
[The results table] is now available. 


Both of the tests show that in Type 2 NPs, the second noun is the Head. 
The structure of Type 2 NPs is illustrated in Figure 3.14: 


NP 
Pre:NP Head:N 
Head:N 
song contest 
school uniform 
army tank 


Figure 3.14 


Type 2 NPs can sometimes be re-written as Type 1 NPs, by inverting the 
order of the nouns and inserting a preposition: 


Type 2 Type ! 
a school uniform 
a Dickens novel 
a music video 

a hotel lobby 
mountain slope 
a results table 


a uniform for school 

a novel by Dickens 

a video with music 

a lobby of a hotel 

the slope of a mountain 
a table of results 


bibi 


Notice that the Head (underlined here) remains the same after the rewrite. 


3.6.2 | Determiners and Determinatives 


We introduced determiners in section 2.2.6 as words, such as a/an, tbe, 
many, my, and all, that come before a noun. In fact, a determiner is usually 
the first constituent in a noun phrase: 


a book that book 97 
all the books both books 
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all her books both those books 
both her books some books 
all Amy's many books any book 


Genitive nouns such as Amy’s (2.2.4) are also classified as determiners on 
the basis that they can be replaced by a possessive pronoun, in this case, 
ber, which occupies the same position in the phrase. 


The maximum number of determiners before a single noun is three, though 
the maximum is not often reached. We classify determiners into three sub- 
types based on their positions relative to each other, as shown in Table 3.2. 


Table 3.2 Determiners 


Predeterminers Central determiners Postdeterminers 


The quantifying Articles (2.2.6) alan Numerals (2.3.5) 


pronouns (2.3.5) and the one, two, three ... 

all, both Possessive first, second, third . . ., 

Multipliers pronouns (2.3.2) ponies 

twice, double, thrice ... my, your, his, her, its, our, Other quantifying 

Fractions their pronouns (2.3.5) 

half, one-third . . . Genitive nouns B eve anter, anys 
(2.2.4) Amy's each, either, every, few, 

B r fewest, many, more, 

Demonstrative most, much, neither, no, 
pronouns (2.3.4) other, several, some 


this, that, these, those 


Interrogative 
pronouns (2.3.8) 
what, which 


Nominal relative 
pronouns (2.3.7) 
whatever, whichever 


Central and predeterminers do not co-occur, that is, we can have at most 
one each before a single noun: 


*the my car 
*all both people 


Exercises 


co Write sentences beginning | went to .... Choose from the boxes. 


a coffee shop  -the-station- buy some vegetables get some medicine 


+ 
. the chemist the market meet a friend i -getatraintieket | 


Mentor edbedebaraiiescr M c ——-—- 
PENE eae OR SONOS S cs AN 
S o NN 
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co Complete the sentences. Choose from the box. 
| to get some fresh air to read the newspaper to wake him up | 


to open this door to see who it was Seoweteboshe meme 


1 Iturned on the TV ... £o. watch the news. 

2 lire isis eem MU. SR eane secet rnt 
DOMEENE RN o OO TEE | 
LM Eco c AIT TI EE EE EE ewe eters. ILC CT ITTTEETIQI ir ; 
5 | knocked on the door of David's room ~ 
6 
U 


The doorbell rang, so | looked out of the window 


ceo se your own ideas to finish these sentences. Use to ... . 


1 I went to the shop ...t0.g€t a eWepaper ss 
2 l'm very busy. | dont have time 
3 gs imu... m c. re 
4^ Ego WE OUL a 
5 | borrowed some money ...... 


co Write to or for. 


1 | went out....£0.... get some bread. 

2 We went to a restaurant ..... have dinner. 

3 Robert wants to go to university study economics. 
4 l'm going to London............. an interview next week. 

5 I'm going to London visit some friends of mine. 
6 
7 
8 


Do you have time ..........a cup of coffee? 
| got up late this morning. | didnt have time nc... wash. 
Everybody needs money.............. live. 
9 We didn’t have any money .......... a taxi, so we walked home. 
10 The office is very small. There's space only a desk and chair. 
11 A: Excuse me, are you waiting .......... be served? 
8: No, I'm already being served, thanks. 


co Complete these sentences. Choose from: 


it/toarrive you / tell me  -themJ-change- ~ the film / begin 


1 We stopped at the lights and waited ....for them to change... 

2 Isat down in the cinema and waited ....... s 
3 We called an ambulance and waited .......... cua 

4 ‘Do you know what to do? ‘No, I'm waiting sss 
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Postdeterminers can co-occur, with some restrictions based on the meaning: Noun 
phrases 


every few days 
several other people 


The interrogative determiners what and which introduce questions: 


[What time] is it? 
[Which other countries] are you referring to? 


Either and neither are used with singular count nouns: 


[Either team] could win the game. (7 each team) 
[Neither team] could win the game. (7 no team) 


All determiners (Det) function as the Head of a determiner phrase (DP), 
which in turn functions as a Determinative (DVE) in the noun phrase. 
This is illustrated in Figures 3.15 and 3.16. 


NP 
DVE:DP Head:N 


Head:Det 


the children 


Figure 3.15 
NP 


DVE:DP DVE:DP Head:N 
Head:Det Head:Det 


all the children 


Figure 3.16 


Most determiner phrases consist of one word only, but some can have Pre- 
modifiers of their own, in the form of adverb phrases (3.3): 


[very many] books 99 
[almost all] students 


3 [nearly ten] percent 
[much more] money 


[very little] effort 
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The structure of these is shown in Figure 3.17: 


NP 
DVE:DP Head:N 
Pre:AdvP Head:Det 
Head:Adv 
very many books 
almost all students 
nearly ten percent 
much more money 
very little effort 


Figure 3.17 


Two-word DPs are very commonly found when one of the determiners is a 
genitive noun (2.2.4): 


[my brother's] car 
Here, the determiner my clearly goes with the genitive noun brother’s, and 
not with car (it's not my car). Notice that the whole DP can be replaced by 
one word, his: 

[my brother's] car — [his] car 
Similarly: 

The document discusses [a government's] duties towards its people. 
Here, the indefinite article a goes with government's, not with duties (*a 
duties), so it forms a determiner phrase a government's. Again, the DP can 


be replaced by one word, its: 


[a government's] duties — — [its] duties 
100 


In these instances, the Head of the DP takes a determiner of its own. The 
structure is shown in Figure 3.18: 


NP 
DVE:DP Head:N 
DVE:Det Head:Det 
Head:Det 
my brother ’s car 
a government 's duties 


Figure 3.18 


Determiner phrases are relatively ‘minor’ phrases in the sense that they can- 
not occur independently as other phrases do. Instead, they can only occur 
as constituents of noun phrases. 


Determinatives come before any Premodifiers that are present (Figure 3.19). 


NP 
| | 
DVE:DP Pre:AdjP Head:N 
Head:Det Head:Adj 
those lucky people 
a sunny day 
our beautiful children 


Figure 3.19 


There is an exception to this: if the adjective has the Premodifier too or so, 
the Determinative and the Premodifier switch places: 


It was [too big] [a] problem to solve. (Not: *It was a too big problem ...) 
It was [so big] [a] problem that no one could solve it. (Not: *It was a so 


big problem ...) 


The structure is shown in Figure 3.20. 
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Pre:AdjP DVE:DP Head:N 
Pre: AdvP Head: Adj Head:Det 
Head:Adv 
too big a problem 
so big a problem 
Figure 3.20 
See also Comparative constructions (3.4.1). 
3.6.3 | Noun phrase Premodifiers 
The most common Premodifiers in a noun phrase are: 
1 Adjective phrases (3.4): 
[black taxi] 
[crazy people] 
[very old buildings] 
[quite good weather] 
The structure is shown in Figure 3.21: 
NP 
Pre:AdjP Head:N 
Head:Adj 
black taxi 
102 crazy people 


Figure 3.21 


There can be several Premodifiers in one NP (Figure 3.22). 


NP 
Pre:AdjP Pre:AdjP Pre:AdjP Head:N 
Head:Adj Head:Adj Head:Adj 
grumpy old men 
big red shiny apples 
Figure 3.22 


Each Premodifier separately modifies the Head: these are big apples, red 
apples, and shiny apples. 


2 Noun phrases 
When a noun phrase functions as Premodifier in another noun phrase, it 


creates a Type 2 NP, which we looked at in 3.6.1. Figure 3.14 (p. 97) 
shows the structure, but we repeat it here, in Figure 3.23, with some more 


examples. 
NP 
Pre:NP Head:N 
Head:N 
TV programme 
service provider 
computer screen 
Figure 3.23 


A noun phrase functioning as Premodifier can have its own Premodifier, as 
shown in Figure 3.24. 
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NP 
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Pre:NP Head:N 

Pre:NP Head:N 

Head:N 

examination results table 
Internet service provider 
climate change conference 


Figure 3.24 


We can work out the structure of these by converting them to Type 1 NPs 


(3.6.1): 
Type 2 Type | 
examination results table — a table of [examination results] 
Internet service provider — a provider of [Internet service] 


climate change conference — — a conference about [climate change] 


The Head is underlined here, and it does not change when we convert the 
phrase to Type 1. 


A noun phrase can co-occur with an adjective phrase as a Premodifier, but 
the adjective phrase always comes first (Figure 3.25). 


NP 
Pre:AdjP Pre:NP Head:N 
Head:Adj Head:N 
dangerous mountain slope 
exciting music video 
fast Internet connection 


Figure 3.25 
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A note on adjectives and nouns in ‘school’ phrases 
grammars 


It is still common in some school-level grammar textbooks to 
describe, for example, the word mountain in a mountain slope as 
an adjective, on the basis that it ‘describes the slope’. This is neither 
accurate nor helpful to students. Although mountain in the NP a 
mountain slope functions as the Premodifier of slope, in all other 
respects it does not behave like an adjective. Compare: 


|l. a mountain slope 2. a dangerous slope 


In 2, dangerous is an adjective, not because it ‘describes the slope’, 
but because it behaves like an adjective in that position. That is, it 
can take a Premodifier such as very or extremely before it: 


a verylextremely dangerous slope 

We cannot do this with mountain in the same position: 
*a verylextremely mountain slope 

Also, a dangerous slope can be re-written as: 
a slope that is dangerous 

Again, we cannot do this with a mountain slope: 


*a slope that is mountain 


We can, however, rewrite it as a Type 1 NP: the slope of a mountain. 


3.6.4 | Noun phrase Postmodifiers 


The function of Postmodifier of an NP Head can be performed by several 
different forms, as shown below. In each case, the Head of the noun phrase 
is underlined, and the Postmodifer is in italics: 


1 Prepositional phrases (3.5): 


a piece of cheese 105 
a box of chocolates 
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a biography of Mozart 

the house on the hill 

the road to Damascus 

a shirt with long sleeves 

a spokesman for the council 
the war between rival gangs 
the Museum in Kensington 


The structure of these is shown in Figure 3.26. 


NP 
DVE:DP Head:N Post:PP 

Head:Det Head:Prep PC:NP 

Head:N 

a piece of cheese 

a biography of Mozart 
the road to Damascus 
the Museum in Kensington 


Figure 3.26 


2 Clauses (4.1) 


Several clause types can function as Postmodifiers in noun phrases. In the 
following examples, NP Heads are underlined, and the postmodifying 
clauses are in italics: 


Relative clauses (4.2.3): 


the man who lives beside us 
the food that he cooked 
the book which he wrote 


-ing clauses (4.2.1): 


anyone carrying a knife 
the man waving his arms 


-ed/-en clauses (4.2.1): 


vegetables grown in organic soil 
the decision made by President Trump 


to-clauses (4.2.1): 


the first man to walk on the moon 
the best thing to do 


3 Adjective phrases (3.4) 


something cold 
someone so stupid 


anything smaller 
the time available 


the people concerned 
4 Adverb phrases (3.3) 


Adverb phrases as NP Postmodifiers generally denote place or direction. 


the way forward 
the flight back 


the paragraph above 
the apartment below 


3.6.4.1| Sequential and embedded Postmodifiers 


Noun phrase Heads can have more than one Postmodifier, unlike any other 


phrase type. Here are some examples. The Postmodifiers are bracketed and 


the NP Heads are underlined. 


sonnets [by Shakespeare] [about love] 

the arrival [of Trump] [in Washington] 

a play [by Beckett] [at the Barbican Theatre] 
a holiday [for two] [ in Rome] 

the photo [you took] [of Napoleon's tomb] 


The general structure of these is shown in Figure 3.27 


NP 
Head:N Post:PP Post:PP 
Head:Prep ge Head:Prep 
Head:N 
sonnets by Shakespeare about 


Figure 3.27 
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These are sequential Postmodifiers, because they occur in sequence and 
separately modify the Head: the NP refers to ‘sonnets by Shakespeare’ and 
*sonnets about love'. The order of sequential Postmodifiers can sometimes 
be reversed: 


sonnets [by Shakespeare] — sonnets [about love] 
[about love] [by Shakespeare] 


However, there are restrictions on the reversibility of sequential Postmodi- 
fiers. See Postmodifiers and Complements (3.6.4.2). 


We need to distinguish sequential Postmodifiers from embedded Postmodi- 
fiers, as shown in Figure 3.28. 


NP 
. be 
DVE:DP Head:N Post:PP 
| ——3 
Head:Det Head:Prep PC:NP 
DVE:DP EM Post:PP 
Head:Det Head:Prep PC:NP 
Head:N 
a movie about the Queen of England 


Figure 3.28 


In this example, the Head of the whole phrase, movie, has just one Post- 
modifier, about the Queen of England. Within that Postmodifier, the noun 
Queen has its own Postmodifier, of England. 


Here are some more examples of embedded Postmodifiers: 


the contest [for leadership [of the party]] 
protests [against the ban [on immigration]] 
a video [of the bombing [of Syria]] 

a documentary [about the events [of 9/11]] 


goto... goon... gofor.. go-ing 


go to ... (go to work / go to London / go to a concert etc.) 


What time do you usually go to work? 
l'm going to China next week. 

Sophie didn’t want to go to the concert. 
"Wheres Tom? ‘He's gone to bed’ 

| went to the dentist yesterday. 


> 


go to sleep = start to sleep: 
| was very tired and went to sleep quickly. 


go home (without to) 
lm going home now. (not going to home) 


goon... 
; | 
[ELS | We're going on holiday next week. 
| Zy Children often go on school trips. 
goon | atour ; . 
ae Workers at the airport have gone on strike. 
| = | 
strike | (= they are refusing to work) 
go for 
awalk | © ‘Where's Emma?’ ‘She's gone for a walk’ 
arun | Q Doyou go fora run every morning? 


go (somewhere) for | aswim | () The water looks nice. l'm going for a swim. 
adrink | () | met Chris in town, so we went for coffee. 
ameal | © Shall we go out for a meal? | know a good restaurant. 


go + -ing 


We use go + -ing for many sports (swimming / skiing etc.) and also shopping. 


; I'm going skiing. 
| go shopping 
he is going o M 
fishing 
dii cu sailin 

they have gone E 
skiing 

she wants togo |. , 
jogging etc. 


Are you going shopping this afternoon? 
lts a nice day. Let's go swimming. 
(or Let's go for a swim.) 
_ Richard has a small boat and he often goes sailing. 
|. |went jogging before breakfast this morning. 


In each of these examples, everything enclosed in large brackets is the Post- 
modifier of the Head (underlined). Within those Postmodifiers, another 
noun has its own Postmodifier (enclosed in smaller brackets). 


Unlike sequential Postmodifiers, the order of embedded Postmodifiers can- 
not be reversed: 


a movie [about the Queen] — — *a movie [of England] 
[of England] [about the Queen] 


3.6.4.2] Postmodifiers and Complements 


Complements are a type of noun phrase Postmodifier (3.6.4), but they have 
a much closer link with the noun than ordinary Postmodifiers. Compare 
the following: 


[1] Postmodifier: 


The news that he gave us today was welcomed by everyone. 


[2] Complement: 

The news that he intends to resign was welcomed by everyone. 
In [1], the Postmodifier that he gave us today does not define the content 
of the news. It does not tell us exactly what the news was. In contrast with 


this, the Complement in [2], that be intends to resign, plays a defining role. 
It tells us precisely what the content of the news was. 


The distinction between a Postmodifier and a Complement is not simply 
one of meaning. There is also a grammatical difference. In the Postmodifier, 
we can usually replace that with which: 


[1a] Postmodifier: 


The news which he gave us today was welcomed by everyone. 
We cannot replace that with which in the Complement: 


[2a] Complement: 
*The news which he intends to resign was welcomed by everyone. 
The word that in the Complement is called Complementizer that, while the 


word that in the Postmodifier is the relative pronoun that (2.3.6). See also: 
That-clauses (4.2.5). 
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Here are some more examples of noun phrases with Complements: 


the fact that no one came 

the idea that countries should co-operate 
the realisation that the scheme had failed 
the theory that light is a wave motion 


In each of these examples, the Complement is necessary to define the Head. 
Compare, for example: 


Complement: the theory that light is a wave motion 
Postmodifier: the theory that (or which) we studied in class 


If the two co-occur in the same NP, the Complement comes closest to the 
Head, and is followed by the Postmodifier: 


the theory [that light is a wave motion] [that we studied in class] 


Finally, in this section, independent genitive constructions (2.2.5) also 
involve the use of Complements, not Postmodifiers: 


an uncle of mine 
a friend of Caroline's 
a neighbour of ours 


In these, the of-phrase is a Complement, and therefore comes before any 
Postmodifier that may be present: 


an uncle [of mine] [who works in London] 
Compare: *an uncle [who works in London] [of mine] 


3.6.5 | The functions of noun phrases 


Noun phrases are grammatically very versatile. They can perform a wide 
range of functions in sentence structure as well as in phrase structure. In 
sentence structure, noun phrases have the following functions: 


1 Subject (1.4): 


A large tile fell from the roof. 
Four people entered the room. 
The man who lives beside us is unwell. 


2 Subject Complement (1.6.2): Noun 


h 
Paul is my nephew. phrases 


She is a teacher of English. 
That is the wrong way to wire a plug. 


3 Direct Object (1.6.3): 


The plane left the runway. 
| bought a jar of coffee. 
Our teacher writes detective stories. 


4 Indirect Object (1.6.4): 


She told the chairman the bad news. 
| offered the girl beside me a drink. 
It gives people with disabilities more independence. 


5 Object Complement (1.6.5): 


She called him a loser. 
They appointed him President of the Board of Trade. 
The trade unions made Britain the country it is today. 


6 Adjunct (1.8): 


Last week, our freezer broke down. 
She’s going to Harvard next year. 
One day you'll regret quitting college. 


In phrase structure, noun phrases have the following major functions: 


7 Prepositional Complement (3.5): 


over the moon 
behind our house 
at the cinema 


8 Premodifier in another noun phrase (3.6.3) 


a school uniform 
the computer screen 
a traffic accident 
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9 In quantifying or measuring expressions, noun phrases function as 
Premodifiers in an adverb phrase (3.3), adjective phrase (3.4), or prepo- 
sitional phrase (3.5): 


two minutes earlier (adverb phrase) 
six years old (adjective phrase) 
ten metres below the surface (prepositional phrase) 


3.6.6 | Apposition 


Apposition is a relationship between two noun phrases which have identi- 
cal reference: 


the US President, Donald Trump 


The two noun phrases, the US President and Donald Trump, refer to the 
same person and are said to be in apposition to each other. Further exam- 
ples of apposition include: 


the Chinese capital, Beijing 
John’s favourite food, pasta 

the head of Microsoft, Bill Gates 
our good friends, the Browns 


Apposition is often used as a device for clarifying the meaning of the first 
noun phrase: 


ISIS (Islamic State of Iraq and Syria) 
the larynx (voice box) 
230 litres (50 gallons) 


In this type of ‘clarifying’ apposition, the word or is sometimes introduced 
between the two noun phrases: 


phototaxis, or light-directed motion 
vexillology, or the study of flags 


Verb phrases 


Verb phrases (VPs) are very different from all other phrase types in terms 
of their structure. They do not have Heads, Premodifiers, or Postmodifiers. 
Figure 3.29 shows the basic structure of a VP. 


VP 


Auxiliary verb(s) Main verb Complement of the verb, 
eg. DO or SC 
Amy.... hired a lawyer. 
is learning French. 
has been taking photos. 
looks ill. 
may become a teacher. 


Figure 3.29 


In terms of forms and functions, the VP has been taking photos appears as 
shown in Figure 3.30. 


VP 
————————————À 
"n Aux ae DO:NP 

Head:N 
has been taking photos 


Figure 3.30 


The main verb (2.4) functions as the Predicator (Pred) in the VP. It is 
unnecessary to give a function label to the VP itself, since VPs only ever 
have one function in grammar. They are, as it were, the ‘engine room’ of 
the whole sentence. The first (or only) auxiliary verb (2.5) functions as the 
Operator (OP). The Operator has several important grammatical roles in 
the VP, which we will look at in section 3.7.1. All other auxiliary verbs are 
simply labelled Aux (auxiliary). 


Notice that the Direct Object (1.6.3) is a constituent of the VP in Fig- 
ure 3.30. This is because the Direct Object is required to complete the 
meaning of the main verb.? For the same reason, Subject Complements 
(1.6.2), Indirect Objects (1.6.4), and Object Complements (1.6.5) are also 
constituents of the VP. 


? Compare this with the simplified version that we showed in Figure 1.3, p. 5. 
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3.7.1 | The Operator 


The Operator is the first or only auxiliary verb in a VP: 


Amy [is learning French]. 

She [was reading]. 

He [will come] later. 

She [has been taking photos]. 


If there is no auxiliary verb, then there is no Operator: 


Amy [hired a lawyer]. 
Amy [speaks French]. 
Amy [reads novels]. 


These VPs have a main verb only, and no auxiliary verbs, so no Operator 
is present. 


When an Operator is present, it carries the tense marking (past or present) 
(3.7.5) of the VP as a whole: 


James [is leaving]. present tense 
Simon [has arrived]. present tense 
Amy [was sleeping]. past tense 


Paul [was being bullied]. past tense 
If no auxiliary is present, the tense marking is carried by the main verb: 


Amy [sleeps] all day. present tense 
Paul [walked] to school. past tense 


When an Operator is present, all other verbs (including the main verb) have 
the base form, the -ing form, or the -ed/-en form (2.4.1) 


Operator Auxiliary verb Main verb 
Paul was being bullied. 
= past tense form = -ing form = -ed/-en form 


When a modal verb (2.5.1) is present, it always comes first in the VP, and 
it always functions as the Operator: 


Operator Auxiliary verb Auxiliary verb Main verb 
You can't have been listening. 

= present = base form =-ed/-en form = -ing form 

tense form 


On the ordering of auxiliary verbs, see 3.7.2. 
See also: Finite verb phrases and non-finite verb phrases (3.7.3), 
Finite and non-finite subordinate clauses (4.2.1) 


In addition to carrying the tense, the Operator has four other functions to 
perform in a verb phrase. These are summarised by the acronym NICE, 
which stands for: 


Negation 
Inversion 
Code 

Emphasis 


We will now look at each of these functions in turn. 


Negation: When we make a sentence negative, we put the word not after 
the Operator: 


| will (OP) stay — | will (OP) not stay 

Amy is (OP) coming. — Amy is (OP) not coming. 

You should (OP) have told him. — You should (OP) not have told him. 
He was (OP) being bullied. —5 He was (OP) not being bullied. 


If only a main verb is present, we introduce the auxiliary do as Operator to 
form a negative sentence: 


Amy took a selfie. > Amy did (OP) not take a selfie. 
Paul snores. — Paul does (OP) not snore. 
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Inversion: When we turn a statement into a question, we invert the Subject 
— (S) and the Operator: 
The manager (S) should (OP) resign. — Should (OP) the manager (S) 
resign? 
The team (S) is (OP) playing very badly. — Is (OP) the team (S) playing 
very badly? 
The doctor (S) has (OP) examined Paul. — Has (OP) the doctor (S) 
examined Paul? 
She (S) was (OP) being bullied at school. — Was (OP) she (S) being bul- 
lied at school? 


If a main verb only is present, we introduce the auxiliary do as the Opera- 
tor, and then we invert the Subject (S) with do: 


She (S) admires Lisa Simpson. — Does (OP) she (S) admire Lisa Simpson? 
Paul (S) married Emily. — Did (OP) Paul (S) marry Emily? 


In 1.5.1 we discussed the Inversion Test as a way of identifying the Subject 
of a sentence, and we said that the Subject inverts with the verb to form a 
question. We can see now that, strictly speaking, the Operator inverts with 
the Subject. 


Code: The term 'code' refers to the fact that the Operator can occur alone 
if the main verb is understood from the previous context: 


Will (OP) you stay? Yes | will (OP). 
Is (OP) it raining? Yes it is (OP). 


Amy is (OP) studying, and Paul is (OP) too. 
The team has (OP) left, and the manager has (OP) too. 


When a main verb only is present, once again we introduce the auxiliary 
verb do as the Operator: 


| made a mistake. — Yes you did (OP). 
Simon left early, and | did (OP) too. 


Emphasis: the Operator is given emphatic stress in speech: 


Amy IS (OP) working hard. 
I AM (OP) trying. 

She DID (OP) tell you. 

| HAVE (OP) been studying. 
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When a main verb only is present, we introduce auxiliary do as the 
Operator to take the emphatic stress. The stress is not placed on the 
main verb: 


You made a mistake. — Yes | certainly DID (OP) make a mistake. 
Will you come to my party? — Yes I WILL (OP) come. 


The use of auxiliary do as an Operator with main verbs is called do- 
support. However, when the main verb be occurs alone, we do not need 
do-support to form questions, negatives, etc. For example: 


He is very ambitious. 
Negation: He is not very ambitious. 
Inversion: Is he very ambitious? 
Code: Is he very ambitious? — Yes, he is. 
Emphasis: | don’t think he is very ambitious. — Yes, he IS very ambitious. 


In these examples, main verb be acts as if it were the Operator itself, dis- 
playing the NICE properties. 


With main verb have, we usually have a choice. We can either use do-sup- 
port or not, as in the following examples: 


He has a new job. 
Negation: He does not have a new job. OR He has not (got) a new job. 
Inversion Does he have a new job? OR Has he a new job? 
Code: Has he a new job? — Yes he does. OR Yes he has. 
Emphasis: | don't think he has a new job. — Yes he DOES have a new 
job. OR Yes, he HAS a new job. 


In general, American English (AmE) tends to favour the use of do-support 
with main verb have, while British English (BrE) typically favours the ver- 
sion without do: 


AmE: How much money does Bill Gates have? 
BrE: How much money has Bill Gates? 


3.7.2 | The ordering of auxiliary verbs 


When two or more auxiliary verbs occur in a verb phrase, they follow 
the order shown in Table 3.1. However, it is very unusual to find all four 
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3 auxiliary types in the same verb phrase. More usually, a total of two or 


three auxiliaries will co-occur, as in the following example: 
Phrases 


<------------- Auxiliary Verbs---------------- > Main Verb (2.4) 


Modal Perfective Progressive Passive 


(25.1) (2.5.5) (2.5.4) (2.5.3) 
(have) (be) (be) 
He may have been being bullied. 


The main verb is always the last verb in the sequence, and the maximum 


number of auxiliary verbs is four, although that number is rarely reached. 
The ordering of auxiliary verb is as follows: 
Modal - Passive: 


He may be bullied at school. 
The seat can be lowered. 


Progressive — Passive: 


He is being bullied. 
This lecture is being recorded. 


Perfective — Progressive: 


He has been bullying other boys at school. 
She has been collecting books for years. 


Perfective — Passive: 


He has been bullied in the past. 
The deficit has been reduced. 


Modal - Perfective — Passive: 


He may have been bullied as a child. 
The concert should have been cancelled. 


Modal - Perfective — Progressive — Passive 


He may have been being bullied at the time. 


118 The form of each verb (2.4.1), including the main verb, is strictly deter- 
mined by the type of auxiliary that comes immediately before it: 


Exercises 


co Write to/on/for where necessary. 


l'm going .... 10... China next week. | 
Richard often goes ......sailing. (no preposition) 

Sue went ... „Mexico last year. 

Jack goes ....... .. jogging every morning. 

I'm going out... a walk. Do you want to come? 

I'm tired because | went ............ bed very late last night. 

Mark is going e ma holiday ............. Italy next week. 

The weather was warm and the river was clean, so we went „u... a swim. 
The taxi drivers went once strike when | was in New York. 

Let's go... the cinema this evening. 

It's late. | have to go woes home now. 

Would you like to go ............ a tour of the city? 

Shall we go out ........... dinner this evening? 

My parents are going wu a cruise this summer. 


co Use the pictures to complete the sentences. Use go/goes/going/went + -ing. 


| CD often | (2) last Saturday | (3) every day | next month | (5) later | (6) yesterday | 


| = | 
| RICHARD | DAN | JESSICA PETER SARAH | 
| Richard has a boat. He often ....30€9 Sailing... 
2 lase Sewu ky Emily Wee... meret e eene 
AUDIT ee ee every day. 
4 Jessica iS going on holiday MEXt MONCH, SNE IE aee a Ret ttm 
E. Petenis goingounlater He TAS CO n ea ; 
DEUM. rt E after work yesterday. 
co Complete the sentences. Use the words in the box. Use to/on/for if necessary. 


OMNI Ov Un 4 UJ hJ = 


swim holiday Portugal shopping sleep 


a walk home riding skiing university 

The water looks nice. Let's go... for. a Swim... . 

After leaving school, Tina went... where she studied psychology. 
[uu cU E NOR S TNR now. | have to buy a few things. 

| was very tired last night. | sat down in an armchair and went... ees 
Washicen/Oving We pariy Sol NE ctt ntu early. 

We live near the mountains. In winter we go... sss most weekends. 
Robes pora horse. OOS eu... UE a lot. 

Tne wektner emes SAWE EO NE along the river? 

N AE VOTAN i E soon? 

Be Ves nE monii WET BONE e ree e . We've never been there before. 
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Verb phrases 
Modal Perfective Progressive Passive Main verb 
He may have been being bullied. 
= base form =-ed/-enform = -ing form =-ed/-en form 


In terms of their forms, the ordering of verbs is as follows: 


Modal followed by base form: may bully, may be bullying. 
Perfective have followed by -ed/-en form: has bullied, has been bullying 
Progressive be followed by -ing form: is bullying, is being bullied 
Passive be followed by -ed/-en form: was bullied, was being bullied 


The form of the first (or only) verb is a determined by the tense (past or 
present) of the verb phrase as a whole (see 3.7.1). 


3.7.3 | Finite verb phrases and non-finite verb phrases 


Verbs that have tense marking (past or present form) are called finite 
verbs. Verbs with any of the other three forms (base, -ed/-en, -ing) are 
called non-finite verbs. If the first or only verb has tense marking, the VP 
as a whole is finite: 


Everyone [likes Amy]. 

Your flight [has departed]. 

The old man [is feeding his dog]. 

| [was washing the dishes] when you phoned. 


Since modals (2.5.1) always come first in a VP, they carry the tense of the 
VP as a whole, past or present. They do not have any non-finite forms. 


If the first or only verb does not have tense, the VP as a whole is 
non-finite: 


The plumber released the steam by [opening a valve]. -ing form 
[Building your own house] can be very expensive. -ing form 
[To tell you the truth], | don't care. base form 
[Having been bitten] in the past, Sam was cautious with dogs. -ing form 119 


[Released in 1968], ‘Hey Jude’ reached No. | in the charts. — -ed/-en form 
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Notice that in a non-finite verb phrase, all the verbs are non-finite: having 
been bitten. The distinction between finite and non-finite verb phrases is 
important in the classification of subordinate clauses (4.2.1). 


See also: Interrogative sentences (4.4.2) 


3.7.4 | Movement 


At the beginning of section 3.7, we said that verb phrases are very different 
from all other phrase types. Perhaps the greatest difference can be seen in 
the process of movement, which refers to the fact that constituents of verb 
phrases often move outside the phrase itself. For example, when we form 
a question from a statement (3.7.1), the Subject and the Operator change 
places: 


Statement: John (S) has (OP) arrived. 
Question: Has (OP) John (S) arrived? 


In terms of structure, this means that the verb phrase is now interrupted by 
the Subject, to become 


Has (OP) ... arrived (V)? 


This is known as movement, and we can visualise it as shown in Figure 3.31. 


Sentence 
S:NP VP 
Head:N OP:Aux E 
Has John arrived? 


Figure 3.31 


In Figure 3.31, the arrow shows that to form the question, the Operator has 
moved from its normal position inside the verb phrase to a new position 
before the Subject. Its function remains the same, however, and only its posi- 
tion has changed. If we draw a tree diagram for the corresponding statement 


(Figure 3.32), we can see that the question and the statement actually have 
exactly the same structure, even though their word orders are different. 


Sentence 
S:NP VP 
= 
Head:N OP:Aux Pred: V 
John has arrived. 


Figure 3.32 


For more examples of movement, see Relative clauses (4.2.3), Nominal 
relative clauses (4.2.4), Interrogative sentences (4.4.2) and Exclamative 
sentences (4.4.4). 


3.7.5 | Tense 


Tense refers to the way in which a language expresses the concept of time. 
In English, there are just two tenses, the present tense and the past tense. 
In regular verbs, the present tense is expressed by the -s form of the verb, 
when the Subject is third-person singular: 


3rd-person singular: he walks 
she walks 


it/David/the man walks 


For all other Subjects, the base form of the verb is used: 


Ist-person singular: | walk 
2nd-person singular: you walk 
I st-person plural: we walk 
2nd-person plural: you walk 
3rd-person plural: they walk 


The base form is also used in non-finite verb phrases (3.7.2), where it does 


not carry tense, for example: 


| like to walk to school. 
Don't walk so fast! 
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How do we know, then, that walk, in I walk, expresses the present tense? 
The answer is simply that it can be switched to the past tense: 


| walked to school yesterday. 
We cannot make this switch with the non-finite forms: 


*| like to walked for exercise. 
*Don't walked so fast! 


On the verb forms, see 2.4.1. 
The past tense is indicated by an -ed ending, regardless of the Subject: 
I st-person singular: | walked 


2nd-person singular: you walked 
3rd-person singular: ^ he/she/it/David/the man walked 


I st-person plural: we walked 
2nd-person plural: you walked 
3rd-person plural: they walked 


In these examples, only a main verb is present, so this verb carries the tense 
marker. When an auxiliary verb is present, the tense is indicated by the first 
(or only) auxiliary verb, and not by the main verb: 


Present tense: The chairman is speaking. 


Past tense: The chairman was speaking. 
Present tense: The ambassador has done his duty. 
Past tense: The ambassador had done his duty. 
Present tense: — A new script is being written. 

Past tense: A new script was being written. 


See also: Finite and non-finite verb phrases (3.7.3) 


3.7.6 | Expressing future time 


As we saw in section 3.7.5, English has two tenses, the present tense and 
the past tense. The -s ending indicates present tense and the -ed ending 
indicates past tense. However, there is no ending to indicate the future, so 


it would be incorrect to speak of a ‘future tense’ in English. In fact, future 
time is very often expressed by using the present tense form of a verb: 


Peter arrives next Friday. 
Your flight leaves in ten minutes. 
David graduates in September. 


There are several other ways to express future time in English: 


1 Modal auxiliary will (2.5.1): 


Peter will arrive next Friday. 
Your flight will leave in ten minutes. 
David will graduate in September. 


The contracted form ’/] is often used informally: 
lIl see you later. 


2 Semi-auxiliary be going to (present tense) (2.5.7): 


Peter is going to arrive next Friday. 
Your flight is going to leave in ten minutes. 
David is going to graduate in September. 


3 Progressive auxiliary be (present tense) + -ing verb (2.5.4): 


Peter is arriving next Friday. 
Your flight is leaving in ten minutes. 
David is graduating in September. 


3.7.7 | Aspect 


Tense (3.7.4) refers to the absolute location of an event in time — either past 
or present. Aspect refers to how an event is to be viewed with respect to 
time. We illustrate the contrast using the following examples: 


[1] David broke his leg when he was 12. 
[2] David has broken his leg. 


In [1], the verb broke tells us that David broke his leg in the past (specifi- 
cally, when he was 12). This is a past tense verb. 
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The auxiliary has in [2] is the perfective auxiliary (2.5.5), and it expresses 
perfective aspect in the verb phrase has broken. The verb has has present 
tense form, so we can describe the whole verb phrase has broken as present 
tense, perfective aspect. 


In [2] the event took place in the past, but it is implied that it took place 
very recently. It is further implied that it is relevant at the time of speaking 
(the present) — David bas broken his leg, so call an ambulance (now)! 


The past tense version of [2] is 
[2a] David had broken his leg. 


Here, the event occurred in the past, but it is implied that it was still rel- 
evant at some later time: David bad broken bis leg, so be could not play in 
the Cup Final that year. 


The idea of ‘relevance’ is important when we wish to distinguish between tense 
and aspect. Tense alone is exemplified in [1]. The event described is wholly in 
the past, and no current relevance is implied. Both tense and aspect are exempli- 
fied in [2] and [2a]. In each case, the event described has ‘relevance’, either in the 
present, as in [2], or at some time between the event and the present, as in [2a]. 


The other aspectual auxiliary is the progressive auxiliary be (2.5.4): 


[3] David is working in Beijing. 
[4] David was working in Beijing when I met him. 


Sentence [3] expresses the idea that the action is still in progress: David 
is working in Beijing at the time of speaking. For this reason, we say that 
the sentence exemplifies progressive aspect. Like perfective aspect, progres- 
sive aspect also carries an implication of ‘relevance’. Here, it is current rel- 
evance, at the time of speaking (the present): David is working in Beijing, 
so it may be difficult to contact him (now). The verb phrase is working 
exemplifies present tense, progressive aspect. 


Sentence [4] also expresses the idea of action in progress, but at a particular 
time in the past (‘when I met him’). The verb phrase was working exempli- 
fies past tense, progressive aspect. 


3.7.8 | Mood 


Mood refers to distinctions in the form of a verb phrase that express the 
speaker’s attitude towards what is said. There are three moods: indicative, 
imperative, and subjunctive. 


1 Indicative mood is the most common mood in declarative (4.4.1), inter- 


rogative (4.4.2), and exclamative (4.4.4) sentences: 


Paul enrolled in a music class. 
Does Amy like her new school? 
What a big house you have! 


2 The imperative (4.4.3) is used in issuing orders or instructions: 


Move over. 
Stop that at once. 
Bake in a pre-heated over for 30 minutes. 


3 Subjunctive mood is used when we refer to a non-factual or hypotheti- 
cal situation: 


If | were you, | would accept the offer. 
If Hilary Clinton were President of the USA, what would she do? 


This is called the were-subjunctive because of the form of the verb. 


The mandative subjunctive is used after a small number of verbs, includ- 
ing ask, decide, insist, recommend, and suggest, when these verbs are fol- 
lowed by that: 


The committee insisted that she resign immediately. 
The lawyer asked that he be given more time to prepare his case. 


The mandative subjunctive is also used after the following adjectives: cru- 
cial, essential, important, necessary, vital: 


It is important that every room be properly ventilated. 
It is vital that prisoners be supervised at all times. 


The use of the subjunctive is much more common in American English 
than in British English. In British English, the indicative mood is often 
preferred: 


If | was you, | would accept the offer. 
It is vital that prisoners are supervised at all times. 


The subjunctive is also used in many formulaic expressions: 


as it were 
be that as it may 
far be it from me 
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if need be 

God be praised 

so be it 

come what may 

long live the Republic 
wish you were here 


L jJ Exercises for Chapter 3 


Exercise 3.1: Adverb phrases (3.3) 


Underline the adverb phrases in the following sentences: 


N e 


Nn A W 


Global warming has recently become a major concern for governments. 
Previously, many people felt that governments did not take the issue 
seriously. 

Now, it seems that the voice of the people is finally being heard. 
Scientists are fully convinced that climate change is a reality. 

Some governments are quite uncertain about what to do. 

Many people feel strongly that international cooperation is the only 
solution. 


Exercise 3.2: The functions of adverb phrases (3.3.1) 


Indicate the grammatical function of the underlined adverb phrases. Use 


the following abbreviations: A = Adjunct; PreJ = Premodifier of an adjec- 


tive; PreV = Premodifier of an adverb; PreP = Premodifer of a preposition. 


Nant WHY Fe 


Incredibly ( ), he crashed straight ( ) into a parked car. 

Many really ( ) talented students never ( ) go to college. 
Obviously ( ), the applications are examined very carefully ( ). 
I am fairly ( ) sure she treated him very ( ) unfairly ( ). 
Grandad is often ( ) quite ( ) confused. 

A Toyota would be much ( ) less ( ) expensive. 


Exercise 3.3: Adjective phrases (3.4) 


Underline the adjective phrases in the following sentences: 


In much earlier times Antwerp was one of the largest cities in western 
Europe. 

The vibrant atmosphere of the sprawling city was very exciting for 
residents and visitors alike. 

Antwerp became an increasingly important financial centre as time 
went on. 

Prices for works of art were incredibly high, and even fairly mediocre 
artists could make a reasonably good living. 
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The Church was a very significant contributor to the vast wealth of 
the city. 

The Bishop of Antwerp commissioned expensive paintings and statues, 
and the artists were usually very happy to accept the commissions. 
The Church had always been acutely aware of the need to patronise 
artists. 

In turn, the artists produced some of the most magnificent masterpieces 
that Europe has ever seen. 


Exercise 3.4: The functions of adjective phrases (3.4.2) 


Indicate the grammatical function of the underlined adjective phrases. Use 
the following abbreviations: Pre = Premodifier; SC = Subject Complement; 
Post = Postmodifier; OC = Object Complement. 


Nn AUNA 


The kids seem delighted with their gifts ( ). 
It was a totally unexpected ( ) discovery. 


The President's recent ( ) statement about immigration was outrageous ( ). 


Heavily-armed ( ) police officers shot the gunman dead ( ). 
Nothing very interesting ( ) ever happens here. 
I found the book boring ( ), but the movie is amazing ( ). 


Exercise 3.5: Prepositional phrases (3.5) 


Underline the prepositional phrases in the following passage: 


Marco Polo was born in Venice in 1254. At that time, Venice was one 
of Europe's wealthiest cities. At 17, Marco travelled with his father and 
uncle from Italy to China. That journey eventually opened trade routes 
between the east and the west. In his book, The Travels of Marco Polo, 
he described the immense size of Chinese cities and the many splendours 
to be seen at the Emperor's court. His book contains stories about many 
wonders: bandits in desert hideaways, snakes with legs, and an Emperor 
who kept a tamed lion at his feet. No one is quite sure how many of 
these stories are true. Did he really see everything he described, did he 
hear the stories from other travellers, or did he just make it all up? Some 
scholars think he never travelled to China at any time. For them, the fact 
that he never once mentioned tea, the national drink of the Chinese, is 
proof that his book is a collection of fables. Just before his death, Marco 
was asked how much of his book was really true. He replied that he had 
described only half of what he had actually seen. 


get + noun = receive, buy, find etc. 


TER you get it d 


© I got an email from Sam this morning. (= receive) 
© [like your sweater. Where did you get it? (= buy) 
C) It’s hard to get a job at the moment? (= find) 

© ‘Is Lisa here?’ "Yes, I'll get her for you’ 


you don't have something you have it 


also get a bus / a train / a taxi (= take a bus/train etc.): 
© ‘Did you walk here? ‘No, | got the bus’ 


get hungry / get cold / get tired etc. (get + adjective) = become: 


Pak you get hungry [SS 
4 


C) Ifyou don't eat, you get hungry. 

() Drink your coffee. It's getting cold. 

(J I'm sorry your mother is ill. | hope she gets better soon. 

C) It was raining very hard. We didn't have an umbrella, so we got very wet. 


you're not hungry you are hungry 


also get married () Nicola and Frank are getting married soon. 
get dressed (= put your clothes on) © | got up and got dressed quickly. 
get lost (- lose your way) C) We didn't have a map, so we got lost. 


get to a place - arrive: 
© lusually get to work before 8.30. (= arrive at work) 
C) We left London at 10 o'clock and got to Manchester 
at 12.45. 


get here/there (without to): 
© How did you get here? By bus? 


get home (without to): 
C) What time did you get home last night? 


get in/out/on/off 


get in (a car) get out (of a car) get on get off 
(a bus / a train / a plane) 


() Kate got in the car and drove away. (You can also say: Kate got into the car and ...) 
Q Acar stopped and a man got out. (but A man got out of the car.) 
O We got on the bus outside the hotel and got off in Church Street. 


getto -> Unit 108  in/out/on/off => Units 110,114 getup- Unit 114 get on => Appendix 6 


Exercise 3.6: Noun phrase Heads (3.6.1) Exercises for 


Chapter 3 
Underline the Head in each of the noun phrases below: 
1 a tube of toothpaste 
2 strange beings from outer space 
3 my Facebook page 
4 a black London taxi 
5 a bottle of wine 
6 asmall group of children 
7 a walk in the park 
8 none of the students 
Exercise 3.7: Noun phrases (3.6) 
Bracket the noun phrases in each of the following sentences. If a noun 
phrase has another noun phrase within it, use double bracketing. For 
example: 
[the old man with [the grey beard]] 
1 Strong easterly winds are expected later. 
2 The cost of insurance has doubled in the last year. 
3 "The kids really enjoyed their visit to Disneyland. 
4 His first movie was about the siege of Krishnapur. 
5 The weapon was found at the bottom of the lake. 
6 Harry Potter books are his favourites. 
7 The concert was cancelled due to poor ticket sales. 
8 The director of the company has resigned. 
Exercise 3.8: Determiners and Determinatives (3.6.2) 
Underline the Determinatives in the following sentences. 
1 Robert's second attempt at the title was much more successful. 
2 Very many people expected him to win the first race easily. 
3 A few people felt that he needed much more time to prepare. 
4 One journalist even suggested that he should take a break from all 
competitions. 
5 After the second race, he was congratulated by his wife and two Fr. 


children. 
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His many loyal fans chanted his name from the grandstand. 

The fans will remember that victory for many years. 

It was an emotional climax to a career that began almost twenty years 
earlier. 


Exercise 3.9: The functions of noun phrases (3.6.5) 


Indicate the grammatical function of the underlined noun phrases in the 
passage below. Use the following abbreviations: A = Adjunct; DO = Direct 
Object; Pre = Premodifier; PC = Prepositional Complement; OC = Object 
Complement; S = Subject; SC = Subject Complement. 


A German company ( ) is developing a revolutionary new motorbike 


that drives itself ( ). It is the first step towards a fully autonomous 


machine ( ). It can steer, control its speed ( ) and keep itself upright 
without any human intervention ( ). A spokesman for the company ( ) 


said the bike will get you through city ( ) traffic more safely than ever. 
The on-board computer ( ) is much faster than a human brain ( ), and 
because it never gets tired or distracted, it can react in milliseconds ( ) 
to avoid any obstacles on the road ( ). Sensors on the bike ( ) can detect 


speed and movement ( ), so the computer ( ) knows if it is swaying too 
far, and makes corrections ( ). The prototype ( ) is still being tested, not 


with human riders ( ), but with plastic dummies ( ). 


Exercise 3.10: The ordering of auxiliary verbs (3.7.2) 


In each of the following sentences, describe the sequence of the underlined 


auxiliary verbs. For example: 


The seat can be adjusted. = Modal + Passive 


oo do tn AWN FR 


All the tickets have been sold. 

The prizemoney will be given to charity. 
The power should be switched off first. 
You must be joking. 


The earthquake victims are being rehoused. 
Have you been talking to Paul? 

The parents may have been arguing. 

Could anything else have been done? 


Exercise 3.11: Finite and non-finite verb phrases (3.7.3) Exercises for 
Chapter 3 
Indicate whether the underlined verb phrases are finite or non-finite. 


Germany have been eliminated from the World Cup. 


They were beaten by South Korea, conceding two goals in injury time. 
They were beaten by South Korea, conceding two goals in injury time. 


Argentina have also failed to qualify for the next round. 
Argentina have also failed to qualify for the next round. 
Beaten by France, their World Cup campaign is over. 


Paul wants to become a footballer. 


coo N AUAUNA 


Paul wants to become a footballer. 


Exercise 3.12: Tense (3.7.5) and aspect (3.7.7) 


In each of the following sentences, describe the tense and aspect (if any) 
which is expressed by the underlined auxiliary verbs. For example: 
The children are leaving. = Present tense, Progressive aspect 


Amy was watching TV when we arrived. 

Paul is working very hard. 

The government had supported the banks for years. 
I have never met your brother. 

I am looking for a better job. 

We were staying with friends at the time. 

The train had already left. 

All the money has disappeared. 
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Chapter 4 


Clauses and sentences 


We have now reached the two top levels in the Grammatical Hierarchy 
(Figure 1.1, p. 2), clauses and sentences. In this chapter, we will define both 
of these terms, and then discuss them in turn. We begin with clauses, under 
the general heading of ‘Subordination’ (4.2). In 4.3, we look at Coordi- 
nation, which is how constituents can be linked together in a sentence. 
Finally, in 4.4, we look at a variety of sentence types. 


Em What is a clause? 


A clause is a ‘sentence-like’ structure, in that we can analyse it in the same 
way as a full sentence (with Subject, verb, Object, Adjunct, etc), although it 
may not contain all the constituents of a complete sentence (see Chapter 1). 
However, it must at least contain a verb. 


Consider the following sentence: 

Amy likes reading novels. 
Here, reading novels is the Direct Object (1.6.3) of the verb likes. It com- 
pletes the meaning of the verb, in the same way that novels completes its 


meaning in Amy likes novels. 


Direct Object clause: Amy lies reading novels (DO). 
Direct Object noun phrase: Amy likes novels (DO). 


It is called a clause because we can analyse it in the same way as we analyse 
a whole sentence: 


reading (V) novels (DO) 


The Subject of this clause is not directly stated, though we understand it 
to be Amy. Figure 4.1 illustrates the structure of Amy likes reading novels. 


Sentence What is a 


clause? 
S:NP 1 
Head:N Pred:V DO:CL 
VP 
Pred:V DO:NP 
| 
T 
Amy likes reading novels. 
Figure 4.1 
The same analysis would apply if the sentence was Amy likes reading (Figure 4.2). 
Sentence 
| 
S:NP 1 
Head:N Pred:V DO:CL 
| 
VP 
Pred:V 
Amy likes reading. 
Figure 4.2 
In Figure 4.2, reading is called a clause, and not simply a VP. Recall the 
Grammatical Hierarchy (Figure 1.1). The relevant part of the Hierarchy 
tells us: 
clauses 
consist of one or more 
phrases 
Specifically, the phrase in question here is a verb phrase (3.7). Wherever we have 
a verb phrase, we have a clause. This means that the simplest possible clause is 133 


Amy likes [CL reading (V)]. 
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The clause reading contains only a verb phrase, but it can be expanded to 
include other constituents: 


Amy likes [CL reading (V) novels (DO)]. 
Amy likes [CL reading (V) novels (DO) in her spare time (A)]. 


Specifically, these are called subordinate clauses, because they are smaller 
than the sentence as a whole. 


It follows from our definition of a clause that a sentence is also a clause. 
The simplest possible sentence contains only a verb phrase: 
[Move (V)]. 


Like a clause, this can be expanded using other constituents: 


[Move (V) that chair (DO)] 
[Move (V) that chair (DO) if you need more room (A)]. 


Recall, too, the topmost level in the Grammatical Hierarchy (Figure 1.1): 


Sentences 
consist of one or more 


clauses 
Consider the following sentence: 
The children laughed. 


This is a clause because it contains a verb phrase laughed. And since every 
sentence contains a verb phrase, every sentence is a clause. 


The term ‘sentence’ is very familiar to most people, so I will continue to use it in 
the discussion that follows. Bear in mind, however, that the term really only 
applies to writing, where we recognise a sentence as a unit beginning with an 
upper-case letter and ending with a period (full stop), a question mark, or an 
exclamation mark. In speech, there are no upper- or lower-case letters and no 
punctuation, so from the point of view of grammar, a sentence is, in fact, a clause. 


Here are some more examples of subordinate clauses functioning as the 


Direct Object of a sentence. The Direct Object clauses are bracketed. 


She said [she (S) missed (V) the bus (DO)]. 
| think [it (S) is (V) a great book (SC)]. 


Notice that these subordinate clauses would make complete sentences on 
their own: 


She missed the bus. 
It is a great book. 


This is not always the case, however. As we saw, some subordinate clauses 
may lack an overt Subject: 


Amy likes [reading (V) novels (DO)]. 
Paul wants [to buy (V) an apartment (DO)] 
The children love [playing (V)]. 


Clauses can also function as the Subject of a sentence: 


[Reading] is fun. 
[Reading novels] is fun. 
[Reading novels in the bath] is fun. 


We will look at more functions of clauses in 4.2.7 and 4.2.8. 


| 4.2 | Subordination 


The term ‘subordination’ refers to the use of subordinate clauses as con- 
stituents in sentences or in phrases. As we will see in sections 4.2.7 and 
4.2.8, subordinate clauses perform a very wide range of functions both at 
the sentence level and at the phrase level. First, however, we will look at 
various subtypes of subordinate clauses. 


Finite and non-finite subordinate clauses 


In 3.7.3, we introduced the distinction between finite and non-finite verbs 
and verb phrases. We said that verbs exhibiting tense (past or present) are 
finite verbs, while those without tense are non-finite. We recall that the 
non-finite verb forms are (1) the base form (often with to), (2) the -ed/-en 
form, and (3) the -ing form. 

In most sentences with a subordinate clause, the usual pattern is finite sen- 


tence + finite or non-finite subordinate clause, as in the following examples. 


[Finite He left work [Non-finite feeling terrible]]. 
[Finite He left work [Finite because he felt ill]]. 


Subordination 
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Subordinate clauses can be finite or non-finite, but sentences are generally 
finite. We do find some non-finite sentences, but these are really fragments 
(1.10) that can only be understood from previous context: 


Why did you buy that? [Non-finite To cheer you up]. 
What have you done? [Non-finite Dropped my keys]. 
What are you doing? [Non-finite Checking my email]. 


The three non-finite forms give their names to three subordinate clause 
types: 


to-clauses 


The road was widened to improve the traffic flow. 
To receive all the channels, you may need an antenna. 
A satellite must reach an altitude of 100 miles to get clear of the atmosphere. 


-ed/-en clauses 


Deprived of oxygen, plants will quickly die. 
The warriors faced each other, dressed in black armour. 
Designed for drafting, mechanical pencils are also useful for sketching. 


-ing clauses 


Michelangelo painted lying on his back. 
The teacher stood in the doorway, saying nothing. 
Emily rang the doorbell, her heart pounding. 


4.2.2 | Adjunct clauses 


Adjunct clauses are subordinate clauses that function as Adjuncts in sen- 
tence structure (1.8). They can be finite or non-finite. Finite subordinate 
clauses are introduced by a subordinating conjunction (2.9): 


Although he is only 18, he has a very mature attitude. 
Sandra left early because she has an interview tomorrow. 
If you don't hurry, you'll miss your flight. 

When he was young, Van Gogh loved to paint trees. 

I'll watch a movie while youre out. 


The general structure of Adjunct clauses with a subordinating conjunction 
is shown in Figure 4.3. The subordinating conjunction carries the function 
label SUBD (Subordinator) and the form label Conj (conjunction). 


A:CL Subordination 


SUBD:Conj S:NP VP 
| | 
Head:N Pred:V 
If it rains... 
When it rains... 
Because it rained... 
While it rained... 


Figure 4.3 

The following are examples of non-finite clauses functioning as Adjuncts: 
To protect your skin, you should wear a sunblock. 
Abandoned in |942, the village is now in ruins. 


Amy stood in the doorway, looking anxious. 


Figure 4.4 shows the structure of the to-clause, to protect your skin. The 
word to carries the function label INF (infinitive) and the form label to. 


A:CL 
vi 
INF:to Pred: V DO:NP 

DVE:DP Head:N 
| 

Head:Det 
| 

To protect your skin... 


Figure 4.4 


4.2.2.1 | The meanings of Adjunct clauses 


In section 1.8.1, we discussed the meanings of phrases when they function 
as Adjuncts. We identified three major types of Adjunct meaning: time, 
place, and manner. However, when clauses function as Adjuncts, they 
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can express a much wider range of meanings. The main types of meaning 
expressed by Adjunct clauses are shown here: 


Time: 


When you leave, please close the door. 
I'll read the newspaper while I’m waiting. 
Once you've got the deposit, you can apply for a mortgage. 


Condition: 


l'll be home early if | can catch the early train. 
Provided he works hard, he'll do very well at school. 
Don't call me unless it's an emergency. 


Concession: 


He paid for the meal, although he can't really afford it. 
Even though he worked hard, he failed the final exam. 
While | don't agree with her, | can see why she's angry. 


Reason: 


Paul was an hour late because he missed his train. 
Seeing that he's been ill, he's unlikely to attend the meeting. 


Result: 


The kitchen was flooded, so we had to go to a restaurant. 
l've forgotten my password, so | can't read my email. 
Hamilton lost the case, so he had to pay all the costs. 


Purpose: 


Leave a window open to let the steam out. 
To meet growing demand, Smartone introduced a new broadband service. 
You should write down the number so you won't forget it. 


4.2.3 | Relative clauses 


A relative clause is introduced by one of the relative pronouns, that, who, 
wbicb, or wbose (see 2.3.6): 


The book [that | am reading] is fascinating. 
The man [who lives beside us] is unwell. 
This is a company [which does not exclude people]. 


Exercises 


co Complete these sentences. Use get/gets and choose from the box. 


a doctor a lot of rain ataxi -mu-ermei- the job 
agood salary  anewlaptop  aticket some milk your boots 


1 Did you get my email..? | sent it a week ago. 
DOAN nsrerelldlby ois «aun... E . a ? They're very nice. 
S niea! Tits mew ts lb VAS EEE! Igor t teen : 
Gelli @mitenva in tcOawal Kal @ nem ILES sentem te rere er $ 
Sume Sena tede vwAtO m onov Mee : 
© Wynn OUI rero) tonnes nopean ouk succes meet tee ? 
7! IN SON Sonny tothe concent Yes TW CAM e mede A 
Se Helenihasgoraswell paidijob: Shereene T T QI OO E ' 
9 The weather is horrible here in winter. We. 
WO) ih (SOV WOR Ree OS . The one | have is too slow. 


co Complete these sentences. Use getting + these words: 
-cold- dark late married ready 


Drink your coffee. It’s... getting cold 


) 


1 

a : 

ON M NEM eos BE next week. ‘Really? Congratulations!’ 
4 

5 


lE E; m CE . It’s time to go home. 


co Complete the sentences. Use get/gets/got + these words: 
angry better -hungry lost married old wet 


If you don't eat, you... get. hungry... 
Deje (Sj OEM AME Wet, Noul t a eee 
(NASW [DINCIERYE1 cpa ete eae me ec last year. His wife’s name is Sarah. 
Mankis alWaysvery calm, [RIE TEMG ccc tadencrcronennnne f 
Weiltnleclito fimelltive Motel ib Ut Wels aa a sarees: cssete yee tee) aes: 

Everybody wants to stay young, but we all... ORO bcm. ' 

Yesterday the weather wasn't so good at first, but i£ ie | 
during the day. 


- Ou HWY 


co Write sentences with I left ... and got to ... . 
1 home / 7.30 — work / 8.15 


2 London / 10.15 > Bristol / 11.45 
Meielonconat ede CETT ee en I es 
3 the party / 11.15 — home / midnight 


4 Write a sentence about yourself. 


co Write got in / got out of / got on / got off. 
1 Kate ..gotin... the car and drove away. 
TP the bus and walked to my house from the bus stop. 
Sold tem c —— the car, shut the door and went into a shop. 
4 nale a suelta malti e: [Iesse cene the wrong train. 
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Relative clauses function as Postmodifiers in noun phrases (3.6.4). The 
relative pronoun refers to the Head of the noun phrase: 


the book [that (DO) | am reading] = | am reading the book (DO). 


In structural terms, this is an example of movement, which we discussed in 
section 3.7.4, and it is illustrated in Figure 4.5. 


NP 
DVE:DP Head:N Post:CL 
Head:Det S:NP VP 


Head:N OP:Aux Pred:V DO:NP 


Head:N 


the book that I am reading 


Figure 4.5 


However, no movement is involved when the relative pronoun functions as 
the Subject of the relative clause: 


the man [who (S) lives beside us] = He (S) lives beside us. 


In some circumstances, the relative pronoun may be omitted, leaving a 
zero relative clause: 


The book [I am reading] is fascinating. 


In another variant, the relative pronoun is again omitted, and the verb has 
an -ed/-en form or an -ing form (2.4.1). This is a reduced relative clause: 


Houses built in the 1940s are usually draughty. 
(Compare: Houses which were built in the 1940s ...) 


The train arriving at Platform One is the Cambridge train. 
(Compare:The train which is arriving at Platform One ...) 


See also: That-clauses (4.2.5) 
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4.2.4 | Nominal relative clauses 


4 
Clauses and . : S 
senes A nominal relative clause is introduced by what, whatever, whoever, 
wbere, or bow: 
What you need is a long holiday. 
Take whatever you want. 
Whoever scores first is the winner. 
This is where the rebellion started. 
Laura showed me how to set the timer. 
As its name suggests, there is a close correspondence between a nominal 
relative clause and a noun phrase (3.6): 
What you need is a long holiday. — The thing that you need is a long holiday. 
Take whatever you want. — Take the thing(s) that you want. 
Whoever scores first is the winner.— The team that scores first is the winner. 
This is where the rebellion started. — This is the place where the rebellion 
started. 
Laura showed me how to set the timer. — Laura showed me the way to 
set the timer. 
The structure of a nominal relative clause also involves movement (3.7.4), 
which is illustrated in Figure 4.6 
S:CL 
S:NP VP 
Head:N Pred:V DO:NP 
Head:N 
What you need 
Figure 4.6 
The Direct Object what moves from its normal position after the verb to 
become the first constituent in the nominal relative clause. Compare: 
140 What (DO) you (S) need is a long holiday. 


You (S) need a long holiday (DO). 


As with relative clauses (4.2.3), no movement is involved when the nominal 
relative pronoun functions as Subject: 


Whoever (S) scores first is the winner. = Chelsea (S) scores first. 


4.2.5 | That-clauses 


A that-clause is introduced by Complementizer (CZR) that: 
The new ruling means that pensioners will suffer. 
Everyone knows that smoking is dangerous. 


Paul has decided that he wants to live in Canada. 


The structure of a that-clause is shown in Figure 4.7. 


DO:CL 
CZR:that S:NP VP 
Head:N OP:Aux Pred:V 
that pensioners will suffer 


Figure 4.7 


When a that-clause functions as Direct Object, the Complementizer is often 
omitted in informal style: 


The new ruling means pensioners will suffer. 


This is called a zero subordinate clause. 


The Complementizer cannot be omitted when the that-clause functions as 
Subject: 


*Fhat the government is weak (S) is obvious. 


That-clauses functioning as Subject are usually moved to the end of the 
sentence: 


That the government is weak is obvious. — It is obvious that the govern- 
ment is weak. 
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4 See also: Extraposition and postponement (4.7), Relative pronouns 


Clauses bem (2.3.6), and Relative clauses (4.2.3) 


sentences 


4.2.6 | Comparative clauses 


Comparative clauses function as Complements of the prepositions than or 
as (3.5). The prepositional phrases express comparison in a gradable adjec- 
tive (2.6.1) or adverb (2.7.3). In the following examples, the prepositional 
phrases are bracketed, and the comparative clauses are in italics: 


Mary is older [than | am]. 
It travels faster [than you'd expect]. 
Everything is more expensive [than it used to be]. 
With preposition as, comparative clauses express equivalence: 
Mary is as old [as | am]. 
This is as good [as it gets]. 


You can be as personal [as you like]. 


The general structure is shown on Figure 4.8. 


AdjP 
| 
Pre:AdvP Head:Adj Post:PP 
Head:Adv Head:Prep PC:CL 
S:NP VP 
Head:N Pred:V 
as old as 1 am 


Figure 4.8 
If the adjective is premodified by too, it is postmodified by a to-clause (4.2.1): 
He is too young to vote. 
|42 fitis premodified by so, it is postmodified by a that-clause (4.2.5): 


It was so cold that the water froze. 


4.2.7 | The functions of clauses in sentences Subordination 


As constituents in sentence structure, subordinate clauses most commonly 
function as Adjuncts (see 4.2.2). They may also have the following functions: 


1 Subject (see 1.4): 


What you need is a long holiday. nominal relative clause 
Leaving home can be very traumatic. -ing clause 
To give up now would be such a pity. to-clause 


That he should fail to turn up is really annoying. — that-clause 


Clauses are grammatically singular, so when they function as Subject, they 
take a singular verb. 


Compare: 


Clause as Subject: Flying kites (S) is fun. 
Noun phrase as Subject: Flying saucers (S) are mysterious. 


The different structures of these two sentences are shown in Figures 4.9 and 4.10. 


Sentence 
S:CL VP 
| 
VP Pred:V SC:NP 
| 
Pred:V DO:NP Head:N 
Head:N 
Flying kites is fun. 
Figure 4.9 
Sentence 
S:NP VP 
Pre:AdjP Head:N Pred:V SC:AdjP 
| 
Head:Adj Head:Adj 143 
| 
Flying saucers are mysterious. 


Figure 4.10 
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In the clause flying kites, flying is a verb; in the noun phrase flying saucers, 
flying is a participial adjective (2.6.3). 


In a tag question (1.9), singular pronoun it is used when the Subject is a clause: 


Flying kites is fun, isn't it? 
Compare: Flying saucers are mysterious, aren't they? 


Clauses with the -ed/-en form of a verb (Dressed in armour . . .) cannot 
function as Subject. 


See also: Extraposition and postponement (4.7) 


2 Direct Object (1.6.3) 


Paul knows that Amy prefers tennis. that-clause 

Jim offered to drive us to the airport. to-clause 

Amy enjoys visiting art galleries. -ing clause 

We still don't know what will happen. nominal relative clause 


3 Subject Complement (1.6.2): 


A detective's first job is to collect the evidence. to-clause 

The main problem is finding enough money. -ing clause 

The real reason is that | can't stand him. that-clause 

That's what I’m trying to tell you. nominal relative clause 


4.2.8 | The functions of clauses in phrases 


When a subordinate clause occurs as a constituent in a phrase, it most 
commonly functions as a Postmodifier. Subordinate clauses may occur as 
Postmodifiers in the following phrase types. The phrases are bracketed and 
the subordinate clauses are in italics. 


1 Postmodifier in a noun phrase (3.6.4) 
[The man who lives beside us] is unwell. relative clause 
[The man to ask about plumbing] is Mr Davis. — to-clause 
That-clauses function as Complements in noun phrases (3.6.4.2): 


[The fact that no one came] is really disappointing. 
[The news that everyone on board was killed] has just reached us. 


2 Postmodifier in an adjective phrase (3.4): Coordination 


| wasn't [aware that | had to register]. that-clause 
Chelsea were [reluctant to admit defeat]. ^ to-clause 


3 Complement in a prepositional phrase (3.5): 


She has a reputation [for being difficult.] -ing clause 
He’s still coming to terms [with what happened.] ^ nominal relative clause 


PH Coordination 


Coordination involves using one of the coordinating conjunctions and, but, 
and or (2.9) to link constituents. In the following examples, the coordi- 
nated constituents are bracketed: 


[1] [Anthony] and [Caroline] have arrived. 

[2] She bought [a new dress] and [a handbag]. 

[3] The house was [old] but [very beautiful]. 

[4] The Centre cares for people who are [mentally] or [physically] 
disabled. 


Coordination can also be used to link clauses: 


[David drinks wine] and [I drink beer]. 

[The deception was uncovered] and [the minister resigned]. 
[The hotel was lovely] but [the weather was awful]. 

[We can cook at home] or [we can go to a restaurant]. 


Constituents that are coordinated function as Conjoins (CJ) in the coordi- 
nated structure, and the coordinating conjunction functions as a Coordina- 
tor (COORD). The general structure is shown in Figure 4.11. 


NP 
| 
CJ:NP COORD:Conj CJ:NP 
Head:N Head:N 
Laurel and Hardy 
coffee or tea 
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Conjoins must have the same grammatical function. For example, in sen- 
tence structure: 


[Paul] and [Amy] have arrived. coordination of Subjects 
The house was [old] but [very beautiful]. coordination of Subject 


Complements 


The next set of examples illustrate coordination in phrase structure: 


spacious [rooms] and [corridors] coordination of NP Heads 

[neat] and [tidy] rooms coordination of Premodifiers 
people [ahead of us] and [behind us] coordination of Postmodifiers 
[four] or [five] people coordination of Determinatives 
in [London] and [Edinburgh] coordination of Prepositional 


Complements 


As well as having the same function, Conjoins usually have the same form. 
In the two examples above, we see coordination of noun phrases (Paul 
and Amy) and coordination of adjective phrases (old and very beautiful). 
However, unlike forms also are sometimes coordinated: 


The house was [old] but [in good condition]. AdjP + PP 
Is it [on TV] or [a movie]? PP + NP 
We talked about [writers] and [how they get their ideas]. NP + clause 
The committee deals with [grievance] and [disciplinary] ^ NP +AdjP 
issues. 


This is known as disparate (or ‘unlike’) coordination, and in tree dia- 
grams, we label the form as ‘Disp’, to denote disparate forms, as shown in 
Figure 4.12. 


NP 
MM 
Pre:Disp Head:N 
CJ:NP COORD:Conj CJ:AdjP 
Head:N Head:Adj 
grievance and disciplinary issues 


Figure 4.12 


4.3.1 | Coordination types 


Coordination normally uses one of the coordinating conjunctions and, but, 
or or to create a link between Conjoins: 


[Quickly] and [resolutely], he strode into the bank. 
The course was [short] but [intensive]. 
| don't like [laziness] or [dishonesty]. 


This type of coordination, with a coordinating conjunction actually pres- 
ent, is called syndetic coordination. 


Coordination can also occur without a coordinating conjunction, as in: 
[Quickly], [resolutely], he strode into the bank. 


Coordination without the use of a coordinating conjunction is called asyn- 
detic coordination. 


When three or more Conjoins are coordinated, the coordinating conjunc- 
tion is usually placed between the final two Conjoins only: 


We need [bread], [cheese], [eggs], [flour], and [milk]. 


This is syndetic coordination, since a coordinating conjunction, azd, is 
present. It would be unusual to find a coordinating conjunction between 
each pair of Conjoins: 


We need [bread] and [cheese] and [eggs] and [flour] and [milk]. 


This is called polysyndetic coordination. It is usually only used for effect, 
for instance, to express repetition or continuation: 


He just [talks] and [talks] and [talks]. 
l've said it [again] and [again] and [again]. 
This play will [run] and [run] and [run]. 


The Coordinators and and or can be used to link any number of Conjoins 
in coordination. However, but is slightly different. It can link a maximum 


of two Conjoins, usually clauses: 


[Manchester United won the match] but [they lost on aggregate]. 


Coordination 
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4.3.2 | The meanings of Coordinators 


AND 


In its simplest form, and expresses inclusive meaning, that is, all the Con- 
joins are considered to be equally valid, true, or realizable: 


We serve [tea], [coffee], and [milkshakes]. 
He studies [English], [French], and [History]. 


In most cases, the second (and subsequent) Conjoin simply adds to the first: 
He has [a nice house] and [a big car]. 


However, and also has other meanings, often supported by other words 
like so or yet: 


| Result: Tom [was bored] and (so) [left his job]. 
He [made lots of money] and (so) [retired 
early]. 

2 Temporal sequence: The parrot [died] and [was buried]. 
| [peeled the apple] and [ate it]. 


With temporal sequence, the order of the Conjoins cannot be reversed: 


? The parrot [was buried] and [died]. 

3 Concession: He [has two degrees] and yet [can't find a job]. 
He [had little education] and yet [was very 
successful]. 

4 Positive condition: [Stop smoking now] and [you'll feel better]. 
[Lend me some money] and [l'Il pay you 
back with interest]. 


In these examples, the first Conjoin is an imperative (4.4.3) and the second 
expresses a positive condition: ‘If you do X, a positive result will follow’. 
Compare this with the negative result expressed by or, below. 

OR 


The conjunction or expresses exclusive meaning: only one Conjoin is 
valid, true, or realizable: 


You can have [tea] or [coffee]. 
Do you want [small], [medium], or [large]? 


j Do is a general word for actions: 


What are you doing this evening? (not What are you making?) 
‘Shall | open the window? ‘No, it’s OK. I'll do it’ 
Rachel's job is very boring. She does the same thing every day. 


| did a lot of things yesterday. 


What do you do? = What's your job?: 
"What do you do?  '| work in a bank: 


j Make - produce/create. For example: 


4 


x SS : 
tees, 
= Al v i 
She's making coffee. He has made a cake. They make umbrellas. It was made in China. 


| Compare do and make: 


| did a lot yesterday. | cleaned my room, | wrote some letters and | made a cake. 
A: What do you do in your free time? Sport? Reading? Hobbies? 
B: | make clothes. | make dresses and jackets. | also make toys for my children. 


—- 


E] Expressions with do 


an exam / a test l'm doing my driving test next week. 
a course John has just done a training course. 

do homework Our children have to do a lot of homework. 
housework | hate doing housework, especially cleaning. 
somebody a favour Sue, could you do me a favour? 
an exercise | go for a run and do exercises every morning. 


also do the shopping / do the washing / do the washing-up / do the ironing / do the cooking etc. 
| did the washing, but | didn't do the shopping. 


» j Expressions with make 


a mistake l'm sorry, | made a mistake. 

an appointment | need to make an appointment to see the doctor. 
— phone call Excuse me, | have to make a phone call. 

a list Have you made a shopping list? 

a noise Its late. Don't make a noise. 

a bed Sometimes | forget to make my bed in the morning. 


We say make a film but take a photo / take a picture: 
When was this film made? 
but When was this photo taken? 
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do/does/did (negatives and questions) => Units 43-44 make somebody do something ** Unit 53 


With imperatives, or expresses a negative condition: Coordination 


[Lend me some money] or [lII slap you]. 
[Work hard] or [you'll fail the test]. 


The result is negative, unlike the positive result expressed by and: 


[Lend me some money] or [I'll slap you]. negative result 
[Lend me some money] and [I'll kiss you]. positive result 


With negative condition, the meaning is ‘If you don't do X, a negative 
result will follow’. 


BUT 


Unlike and and or, the conjunction but can only coordinate two Conjoins. 
It usually expresses contrast or concession: 


Contrast: [Tom was there] but [Amy wasn’t]. 
Concession: He is [old] but [very fit]. 


Note the use of but as a preposition, with no coordinating function: 


No one but a fool would say that. (= except). 
He is nothing but trouble. 
| have nothing but admiration for him. 


4.3.3 | Correlative Coordinators 


The correlative Coordinators are: 


either ...or 
neither ...nor 

both ...and 

not only ... but also 


Either . . . or expresses exclusive meaning, in that only one option applies: 
You can choose either soup or a salad. 
In most instances, either is grammatically optional, and is used only for emphasis: 
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Neither . . . nor expresses inclusive meaning, in that both options are ruled 
out: 


We have neither soup nor salad. 
Unlike either... or, neither . . . nor cannot be used to coordinate whole clauses: 


*Neither the flats were too small nor the rents were too high. 
Either the flats were too small or the rents were too high. 


It can only be used to coordinate smaller constituents, such as phrases: 


He neither reads books nor watches TV. coordinated VPs 
He is neither ambitious nor arrogant. coordinated AdjPs 


Also unlike either, neither cannot be omitted: 
*He is neither ambitious nor arrogant. 


Neither, therefore, is similar to the word not, and functions as the Negator 
(see 4.5) of the sentence: 


He is neither ambitious nor arrogant = He is not ambitious or arrogant. 


Despite appearances, neither . . . nor is not the negative of either... or. It 
is the negative of both . . . and: 


He is neither ambitious nor arrogant. both options are excluded. 
He is both ambitious and arrogant. both options are included. 


Like neither . . . nor, both . . . and cannot coordinate whole clauses: 
*Both he is ambitious and he is arrogant. 
It can only coordinate smaller constituents: 


He is both [my friend] and [my advisor]. coordination of NPs 
He has money both [in stocks] and [in shares]. coordination of PPs 


Like either, both is usually used only for emphasis and can be omitted: 


He is both my friend and my advisor. 


Not only . . . but also expresses inclusive meaning. Both options apply: Coordination 
He not only [sings] but also [plays piano]. 

In this construction, also is omissible: 
He not only [sings] but also [plays piano]. 


It is also mobile. It can move to the end of the sentence, where it could be 
replaced by the adverb too: 


He not only [sings] but [plays piano] also/too. 


This shows that but also is not a constituent in this sentence. But is the 
Coordinator, and also functions as an Adjunct. 


On the other hand, not only is a constituent. The two words stay together 
even when we rephrase the sentence: 


Not only does he sing, but he also plays piano. 


4.3.4 | Quasi-coordination 


The quasi-coordinators include: 
as well as as much as in addition to rather than 


These do not produce ‘genuine’ coordination. Compare the following two 


sentences: 
[I] [The student] as well as [the teacher] quasi-coordination 
has to be considered. 
[2] [The student] and [the teacher] have coordination 


to be considered. 


Notice that the verb in [1] is singular (bas), while the verb in [2] is plural 
(have). This is because in [1], the Subject is the student, which agrees with 
the singular verb has. In [2], the Subject is the student and the teacher, 
which is plural and takes the plural verb have. 
The constituent as well as the teacher is omissible: 
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but the string and the teacher is not omissible: 
*The student and theteacher have to be considered. 

The constituent as well as the teacher is also mobile in the sentence: 
The student has to be considered, as well as the teacher. 


We can see, therefore, that as well as the teacher functions as an Adjunct 
(1.8) in [1]. In terms of form, it is a prepositional phrase (3.5), headed by 
the multi-word preposition (2.8) as well as. The same analysis applies to 
the following examples: 


The interest, in addition to the capital, has to be repaid. 
Clinton, rather than Trump, got my vote. 
Downton Abbey is a documentary as much as a drama series. 


The quasi-coordinators have a specific discourse function: they focus on 
the first NP, which is given emphatic stress in speech. In contrast, Conjoins 
always have equal stress. 


m Sentence types 


There are four major sentence types: declarative (4.4.1), interrogative 
(4.4.2), imperative (4.4.3), and exclamative (4.4.4). 


4.4.1 | Declarative sentences 


A declarative sentence is typically used to convey information or to make 
a statement: 


This is Gladstone Park. 
David is listening to music. 
Simon bought a new house. 


In a declarative sentence, the Subject usually comes first and is followed by 
the verb. While most declarative sentences make a statement (or ‘declare’ 
something), they can also have the force of a question, if they are spoken 
with rising intonation or written with a final question mark: 


You're leaving? 
No one told you it was cancelled? 


4.4.2 | Interrogative sentences Sentence 


types 

An interrogative sentence is used in asking a question and in seeking infor- 
mation or confirmation. There are three major types: (1) yes/no interroga- 
tives, (2) alternative interrogatives, and (3) wh-interrogatives. 
1 Yes/no interrogatives 
Yes/no interrogatives expect only the answer Yes or No: 

Has John arrived? 

Did you phone me? 

Are you ready? 
Forming a yes/no interrogative involves Subject-Operator Inversion (3.7.1) 
and movement, which we introduced briefly in section 3.7.4. The Subject 
and the Operator change places, so that the verb phrase (3.7) is interrupted 
by the Subject: 

Has (OP) John (S) arrived (V)? 
We noted in 3.7.4 that the question (the interrogative) and the answer to 
the question (the declarative) have the same basic structure. The only dif- 
ference is in the word order. The same applies to all the examples that 
follow. 
If no Operator is present, we use do-support (3.7.1), bringing in the auxil- 
iary verb do to function as the Operator. This is shown in Figure 4.13. 

Sentence 
| 
MMC 
| VP 
Head:N OP:Aux Pred:V DO:NP 
NR 
Did you phone me? 
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Figure 4.13 


When the main verb is be, it moves outside the VP when it inverts with the 
Subject, as shown in Figure 4.14. 


Clauses and 
sentences Sentence 
S:NP VP 
Head:N Pred:V SC:AdjP 
Head:Adj 
Are you ready? 

Figure 4.14 
The expected answer to a yes/no question depends very much on whether 
the question is positive or negative (4.5): 

Positive: Are you ready? — the speaker expects either a yes or no 

answer. 

Negative: Are you not ready? — the speaker expects a no answer. 
In neutral yes/no interrogatives, the speaker has no preference or expec- 
tation of a yes or no answer: 

Would you like a drink? 

Did you talk with Tom? 
In conducive yes/no interrogatives, the speaker has an expectation of 
either a yes answer or a no answer: 

Did you meet someone? (= '| think you met someone’, so expected 

answer is yes) 
Did you not meet anyone? (= ‘I think you did not meet anyone’, so 
expected answer is no). 
Neutral yes/no interrogatives use the any- set of pronouns, while conducive 
yes/no interrogatives use the some- set (see 2.3.5): 
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Neutral: Did anyone see you? (expected answer = yes or no) 
Conducive: Did someone see you? (expected answer = yes) 


Neutral: Do you need any help (expected answer = yes or no) Sentence 
Conducive: Do you need some help? (expected answer = yes) types 


Neutral: Do you need anything? (expected answer = yes or no) 
Conducive: Do you need something? (expected answer = yes) 


Negative yes/no interrogatives are always conducive, and often express an 
element of surprise or disbelief: 


Do you not believe me? 
Can you not hear me? 
Did | not tell you? 
Aren't you ready yet? 


2 Alternative interrogatives 
Alternative interrogatives offer two or more alternative answers: 


Do you want tea or coffee? 
Is that a Picasso, a Mondrian, or a Dali? 
Do you prefer A, B, C, or D? 


Alternative interrogatives have the same grammatical form as yes/no inter- 
rogatives, that is, with Subject-Operator inversion (3.7.4): 


Do (OP) you (S) want tea or coffee? 


They are spoken with a rising intonation, until the last item, when the 
intonation falls. 


3 Whb-interrogatives 


Wb-interrogatives are introduced by a word beginning with wh, and they 
expect an open-ended response: 


What are you reading? 
Where does Amy work? 
Who won the World Cup in 2014? 


The word how may also introduce an interrogative which expects an open- 


ended response: 
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How was your holiday? 
How can | get to Charing Cross? 


4 Like the other interrogative types, wh-interrogatives involve Subject-Oper- 
ator inversion. Some of them involve movement (3.7.4) of one or more 
Clauses and . SEO! UA 
sentences constituents from a position inside the verb phrase to the beginning of the 
sentence, as shown in Figures 4.15 and 4.16. 


Sentence 
| | 
S:NP VP 
| ~T 
Head:N OP:Aux Pred:V DO:NP 
Head:N 
What are you reading ? 
Figure 4.15 
Sentence 
| 
P S:NP 
Pred:V d DVE:DP Head:N 
Head:Adj Head:Det 
How was your holiday? 
Figure 4.16 
Compare: 


What (DO) are (OP) you (S) reading (V)? 
| (S) am (OP) reading (V) Hamlet (DO). 


How (SC) was (V) your holiday (S)? 
Our holiday (S) was (V) great (SC). 


No movement is involved when the wh-word functions as the Subject: 
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Who (S) won (V) the World Cup in 2014? 


Germany (S) won (V) the World Cup in 2014. 


What (S) happened (V)? 
Nothing (S) happened (V). 


In these examples, the Subject is in its normal position before the verb. 


4.4.3 | Imperative sentences 


Imperative sentences are used in giving orders or instructions: 


Stop. 
Stand up. 
Bake in a pre-heated oven for 30 minutes. 


Imperative sentences do not usually have a Subject, though the understood 
Subject is the addressee. For that reason, we can sometimes have you as 
Subject, for emphasis (or sarcasm or irritation): 


You fix it, if you're so clever. 


When the understood Subject is more than the addressee, we use the let 
imperative: 


Let's go. 

Let's see if the printer works. 
Let's tidy up. 

Let us not forget the refugees. 


Here, the discourse function is weaker than an order or instruction. It is 
more like a ‘suggestion’ involving both the addressee and the speaker. 


Exclamative sentences 


Exclamative sentences are introduced by what or how: 


What a mess you made! 
How true that is! 


Like interrogatives, exclamatives involve movement (3.7.4) of constituents 
from their normal positions in a declarative (4.4.1) sentence. 


What a mess (DO) you (S) made (V)! 
Compare:You (S) made (V) a mess (DO). 


Sentence 
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The word what here functions as Determinative in the noun phrase what a 
mess (compare: You made (such) a mess.). 


In How true that is!, bow is the Premodifier of true (compare: That is very 
true.). 


PH Positive sentences and negative sentences 
Sentences are either positive or negative: 


Positive: Amy is a student. 
Negative: Amy is not a student. 


The distinction between a positive sentence and a negative sentence is 
called polarity. 


The word not performs the function of Negator in most negative sentence. 
Apart from the presence of not, there are two other grammatical differences 
between positive sentences and negative sentences. 


1 As we saw in 1.9, positive sentences take a negative tag question, and 
negative sentences take a positive tag question: 


Positive Negative 
Amy is a student, isn't she? 
Negative Positive 
Amy is not a student, is she? 


2 Positive sentences coordinate with so: 
Amy is a student and so is Paul. 

Negative sentences coordinate with neither: 
Amy is not a student and neither is Paul. 


These two grammatical differences give us two tests we can use to deter- 
mine the polarity of a sentence: (1) the Tag Question Polarity Test and 


Exercises 


[57.1] Write make/making/made or do/doing/did/done. 


1 '"Shalllopen the window? ‘No, it's OK. 1'll.....4@..... it’ 
2 "Wet ele. eL at the weekend? Did you go away? 
3 Do you know how to ss bread? 
CN DD OS c from wood. 
5 Richard didnt help me. He sat in an armchair and o nothing. 
GOV VITati doe. «c ? ‘I'ma doctor’ 
7 lasked you to clean the bathroom. Have you sss it? 
SM NAC GONE arses in that factory?’ ‘Shoes’ 
2 nem some coffee. Would you like some? 
10 Why are you angry with me? I didn't... anything wrong. 
BB matiareye uem... tme tomorrow afternoon? ‘I'm working’ 


i co What are these people doing? 


co Write make or do in the correct form. 
1 I hate ...d0íng.... housework, especially cleaning. 


Why do you always a s the same mistake? 
mea favour?’ ‘It depends what it is: 


2 
3 
aave yoi C t your homework? ‘Not yet: 

5 |need to see the dentist, but | haven't s an appointment. 

© ll a course in photography at the moment. It's very good. 
zEellasttmedb S an exam was ten years ago. 

Bude phone calkdidioumE cer yesterday? 

9 When you've finished Exercise 1, youcan a e Exercise 2. 
10 There's something wrong with the car. Theengineis = 

11 It was a bad mistake. It was the worst mistake I've ever 
|2l esee c a list of all the things we have to 
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(2) the Coordination Polarity Test. We need tests because the word not Positive 
may not always be present, to indicate a negative sentence. Consider the ^ sentences 
following sentence: and negative 
sentences 
Tom spoke to no one at the party. 


To determine whether this sentence is positive or negative, we apply the 
two tests: 


1 The Tag Question Polarity Test: 

Tom spoke to no one at the party, did he? 

The tag question is positive, so the sentence is negative. 
2 The Coordination Polarity Test: 

Tom spoke to no one at the party and neither did Paul. 
The sentence coordinates using neither, so it is negative. 
Here is another example: 

Tom spoke to everyone at the party. 

1 The Tag Question Polarity Test: 

Tom spoke to everyone at the party, didn’t he? 
2 The Coordination Polarity Test: 

Tom spoke to everyone at the party and so did Paul. 
The two tests confirm that the sentence is positive. 


The some- set of pronouns (2.3.5) occur in positive sentences, while the 
any-, every-, and no- sets occur in negative sentences: 


Positive Negative 
| found some money. | didn't find any money. / | found no money. 
He stole something. ^ He did not steal anything. / He stole nothing. 159 


| saw someone. | did not see anyone. / | saw no one. 
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In relation to the polarity of a sentence, it is worth noting the differences 
between the following pairs of determiners (3.6.2): 


a few a little 
few little 


A few and few are both used with countable nouns (2.2.3), but they differ 
in terms of polarity. For example: 


a Tom met a few people that he knew. 
b Tom met few people that he knew. 


We can work out the polarity of these sentences using the polarity tests: 


1 The Tag Question Polarity Test: 


a Tom met a few people that he knew, didn't he? | positive 
b Tom met few people that he knew, did he? negative 


2 The Coordination Polarity Test: 
a Tom met a few people that he knew and so did Amy. positive 
b Tom met few people that he knew and neither did Amy. negative 
Both tests show that a few occurs in positive sentences, while few occurs in 
negative sentences. 
A little and little are both used with uncountable nouns (2.2.3). 


a Tomis showing a little improvement. 
b Tom is showing little improvement. 


As before, we can work out their polarity using the two tests: 


1 The Tag Question Polarity Test: 


a Tomis showing a little improvement, isn’t he? positive 
b Tomis showing little improvement, is he? negative 


2 The Coordination Polarity Test: 
a Tomis showing a little improvement and so is Amy. positive 


b Tomis showing little improvement and neither is Amy. negative 


The polarity tests show that a little is used in positive sentences, while little 
is used in negative sentences. 


| 4.6 | Inverted sentences 


When we looked at the Subject of a sentence in section 1.5, we saw that it 
usually comes before the verb in declarative sentences: 


James (S) is (V) at school. 
However, in many declarative sentences, that order is inverted. For example: 
Here comes (V) James (S). 


We know that James is the Subject of this sentence because it agrees in 
number with the verb (1.5.3): 


Here comes (V) James (S). singular Subject, singular verb 
Compare: 
Here come (V) the children (S). plural Subject, plural verb 


In an inverted sentence, the Subject comes after the verb. Inverted sentences are 
very commonly used, especially in informal style and in narration. For example: 


Here is (V) your prescription (S). 

At the top is (V) a safety valve (S). 

Behind the house is (V) an old stable (S). 

In the centre of town stands (V) the War Memorial (S). 
In first place is (V) Lewis Hamilton (S). 

Best of all was (V) the performance by Coldplay (S). 


When two sentences are joined together by and so or and neither, the sec- 
ond sentence is inverted: 


Paul is a teacher and so is (V) Amy (S). 
Paul is not a teacher and neither is (V) Amy (S). 


See also: Coordination, 4.3 


Extraposition and postponement 


When a to-clause (4.2.1) functions as the Subject of a sentence, it is normal 
to move it to the end: 


To exercise is important. = It is important to exercise. 


Extraposition 
and 
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The result is an extraposed sentence. The Subject position is occupied by 
anticipatory it, which ‘anticipates’ the extraposed to-clause. Anticipatory 
it functions as the Provisional Subject (PRSU), and the to-clause func- 
tions as the Notional Subject (NOSU). The structure of an extraposed 
sentence is shown in Figure 4.17. 


Sentence 
PROSU:it VP NOSU:CL 
| 
Pred:V SC:AdjP VP 
a 
Head: Adj INF:to Pred: V 
It is important to exercise. 


Figure 4.17 
Here are some more examples of extraposed sentences: 


It is very difficult to learn Chinese. 
It is essential to read the instructions carefully. 
It is important to bring your passport. 


Anticipatory it is semantically empty, so unlike pronoun if, it cannot be 
replaced by a noun phrase: 


The book is difficult to read. — It is difficult to read. (pronoun it = the book) 


This has the same structure as The book is difficult to carry | to understand / 
to find, where the to-clauses function as Postmodifier of difficult. 


Compare: 


The light is very dim, so it is difficult to read. — extraposed, with antici- 
patory it. 

The book is in Chinese, so it is difficult to read. — not extraposed, with 
pronoun it = the book. 


Extraposition is also used when the Subject is a that-clause: 


It (PROSU) is a pity that you can't come (NOSU). 
It (PROSU) is infuriating that it took you so long (NOSU). 
It (PROSU) is amazing that no one noticed (NOSU). 


Extraposition is obligatory when the main verb is seem, appear, transpire, 
emerge, or turn out: 


It (PROSU) seems that he’s left already (NOSU). 

It (PROSU) appears that my email was ignored (NOSU). 

It (PROSU) transpired that two students had been cheating (NOSU). 
It (PROSU) emerged that he had misread the label (NOSU). 

It (PROSU) turned out that he was guilty (NOSU). 


Extraposition is normal if the Direct Object in a complex transitive sen- 
tence (1.6.5) is a clause: 


He made it clear (OC) that we were not welcome (DO). 
Anticipatory if is again used here, this time as the Provisional Direct 


Object (PRODO), while the Notional Direct Object (NODO) is moved 
to the end of the sentence. So the structure of this is: 


S V PRODO OC NODO 
He made it clear that we were 
unwelcome. 


Extraposition of Direct Object clauses occurs with a small number of verbs. 
Here are some examples: 


S Vv PRODO OC NODO 

He finds it hard to concentrate. 

She felt it necessary to sell her house. 

He considers it degrading to have to beg. 

He made it plain that he would not cooperate. 


To-clauses and that-clauses functioning as Direct Object may be extra- 
posed, but we do not usually extrapose -izg clauses: 


He finds learning Chinese difficult. — ? He finds it difficult learning Chinese. 
To extrapose an -ing clause, we change it to a to-clause: 


He finds it (PRODO) difficult to learn Chinese (NODO). 


Extraposition 
and 
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However, in most cases with -ing clauses, extraposition is not needed: 


He finds learning Chinese (DO) difficult (OC). 
He considers studying grammar (DO) rewarding (OC). 


Postponement has the same effect as extraposition: it moves a constituent to 
the end of a sentence. However, it does not involve the use of anticipatory it. 


Postponement is generally used for stylistic reasons. Compare the following 
ditransitive (1.6.4) sentences: 


1 She told him (IO) lies (DO). 
2 She told the policeman who stopped her at the roadblock on the edge 
of town (IO) lies (DO). 


Sentence 1 is a perfectly good sentence, but sentence 2 is stylistically very 
awkward, because of the imbalance in length between the Indirect Object 
and the Direct Object. It is stylistically better to move the very long con- 
stituent to the end of the sentence, as follows: 


2a She told lies (DO) to the policeman who stopped her at the roadblock 
on the edge of town (PC). 


Here, the long Indirect Object has been postponed to the end of the 
sentence, where it follows the preposition to. Sentence 2a is, in fact, an 
example of the prepositional paraphrase of a ditransitive sentence that we 
discussed in section 1.6.4. 


Postponement can also be used to move other very long constituents to the 
end of the sentence. Compare the following: 


1 The new drug makes a full recovery (DO) possible (OC). 
The new drug makes a full recovery from tbe effects of inbaling dan- 
gerous chemical compounds released by decomposing organic matter 
(DO) possible (OC). 


Both of these sentences are complex transitive (1.6.5), but in sentence 2, the 
very long Direct Object makes it stylistically awkward and difficult to read. 
The solution is to postpone the DO to the end: 


2a The new drug makes possible (OC) a full recovery from the effects 
of inbaling dangerous chemical compounds released by decomposing 
organic matter (DO). 


4.8 | There-sentences There- 


sentences 

There-sentences are introduced by existential there: 

There is a man at the door. 

There is a fly in my soup. 

There is no need to worry. 

There are many things to consider. 

There is no one here. 
Existential there is so called because it is used, in a broad sense, to posit the 
existence (or non-existence) of something: There is a God / There is no God. 
Existential there should be carefully distinguished from the adverb there 
(2.7.1), which refers to a location: 

We met him there. 

Leave it there. 
Adverb there can be replaced by many other adverbs: 

We met him here / outside / frequently / occasionally . . . 

Leave it here / outside / alone ... 
The following sentence contains both theres: 

There (existential) was no one there (adverb). 
Existential there cannot be replaced by any other word, and it is unstressed 
in speech. In contrast, adverb there often receives emphatic stress: 

Put it THERE, where | can see it. 
We said in section 1.5 that the Subject of There is a man at the door is the 
word there, and we showed this by applying the Inversion Test and the Tag 
Question Test: 

Inversion Test: Is there a man at the door? (there inverts with the verb) 

Tag Question Test: There is a man at the door, isn't there? (the tag 

question ends in there). 

However, consider the following: 165 


There are two men at the door. 
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Notice that the verb changes from is to are, when a man changes to two 
men. We know from Subject-verb agreement (1.5.3) that the Subject agrees 
in number with the verb, so this example suggests that the Subject of There 
is a man at the door is a man, and not the word there, as previously stated. 


In fact, the function of Subject in there-sentences is shared by existential 
there and the noun phrase that follows the verb. Existential there inverts with 
the verb to form a question, while the noun phrase agrees with the verb in 
number. Therefore we say that there functions as the Provisional Subject 
(PROSU) and the noun phrase after the verb functions as the Notional Sub- 
ject (NOSU). 


The structure of a there-sentence is: 


PROSU V NOSU A 

There is a man at the door. 
There are two men at the door. 
There is milk in the fridge. 
There is no need to worry. 

There are many things to consider. 

There is no one here. 


When an Adjunct (A) is present, it generally refers to location: at the door, 
in the fridge. 


4.9 | Cleft sentences 


The term ‘cleft’ means ‘divided’, and in grammar it is used to describe a 
sentence that has been divided into two clauses. The clauses are bracketed 
in the following examples: 


[Amy studied History at Harvard]. one non-cleft sen- 
tence, one clause 

[It was Amy] [who studied History at Harvard]. one cleft sentence, 
two clauses 


Several cleft versions of a sentence are possible: 
It was Amy who studied History at Harvard. 


It was History that Amy studied at Harvard. 
It was at Harvard that Amy studied History. 


The constituent after the verb (in italics) is called the Focus. The Focus 
receives emphatic stress in speech, and the choice of Focus depends on 
what we wish to emphasise and what contrasts we wish to make: 


It was Amy who studied History at Harvard, not Paul. 
It was History that Amy studied at Harvard, not English. 
It was at Harvard that Amy studied History, not at Yale. 


The it that introduces a cleft sentence is called cleft it, and it functions as the 
Subject. The verb in a cleft sentence is always be, and it is followed by a clause, 
which functions as the Focus Complement. The structure of a cleft sentence is: 


S Vv Focus Focus Complement 

It was Amy who studied History at Harvard. 
It is the final score that counts. 

It was after the war that they met. 

It wasn’t until later that he realised his mistake. 


ER Sentence connectors 


Throughout this book, we have taken the sentence as the largest grammati- 
cal unit. However, in all forms of continuous communication, both spoken 
and written, sentences do not operate independently of each other. Instead, 
effective communication depends to a very large extent on placing sen- 
tences in the correct sequence, and on creating meaningful links between 
them. In this section, we look at some grammatical devices which enable us 
to create links between sentences in discourse. 


There are two main types of sentence connectors: logical connectors (4.10.1) 
and structural connectors (4.10.2). 


4.10.1 | Logical connectors 


Logical connectors express a logical relationship between sentences. They 
express two main types of relationship: 


1 Contrast/concession. 
Contrast/concession connectors are used to express a contrast between 
the information expressed by two sentences: 


The closing date is 15 December. However, you are advised to submit 
your application as soon as possible. 
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Building a wall between the United States and Mexico is totally impracti- 
cal. Nevertheless, President Trump is still tweeting about it. 

Anybody who says that there is great glory in war is off his head. On the 
other hand, | have to say that war does bring out in people extraor- 
dinary nobility. 


Other contrast/concession connectors include alternatively, anyway, 
besides, in contrast, instead, nonetbeless, still, yet. 


2 Result. 
Result connectors are used to indicate that the second sentence expresses 
the result or consequence of what has gone before: 


Approval has already been given for a golf course at Smithstown, only 
three miles away. Therefore, an extra facility in the area was consid- 
ered to be unnecessary. 

| have not yet issued you with an invoice for the period prior to Christ- 
mas. Consequently, | am enclosing an invoice for the total amount of 
time used so far. 

Thousands of commuters have been evacuated from platforms as the 
police launch a full-scale search. As a result, all underground stations 
with connections to British Rail are also shut. 


Other result connectors include accordingly, hence, in consequence, so, 
then, thus. 


4.10.2 | Structural connectors 


Structural connectors are devices for ordering sentences and paragraphs, 
and for organizing the points we wish to make. Structural connectors are 
used for the following purposes: 


1 Listing. 
Listing connectors are used to list points in a specific order: 


First, he cannot stand against the leader unless he is fairly sure of a vic- 
tory. Second, if the Tories lose the next election he will be written out 
of the succession. 

Firstly you have your brakes. Secondly you’ve got the throttle here on the 
handlebars. 

To begin with, turn down the colour control. Then manipulate the contrast 
and brightness controls. Next, adjust the opacity of the image. 


Other listing connectors include in the first place, in the second place, 
for one thing, for another thing, finally, lastly. 


have and have got 


| have (something) or I’ve got (something) = it is mine: 

D lhaveanew car. or lve got a new car. 

) Sue has long hair. or Sue has got long hair. 

() Do they have any children? or Have they got any children? 

| Tom doesn't have ajob. or Tom hasn't got a job. 

_) How much time do you have? or How much time have you got? 


| | have | a headache / (a) toothache / a pain (in my leg etc) pe 
l've got | | a cold / a cough / a sore throat / a temperature / flu etc. 


| have a headache. or I’ve got a headache. 
() Doyouhaveacold? or Have you got a cold? 


The past is | had (without got) / I didn't have / Did you have? etc.: 
C) When | first met Sue, she had short hair. 
He didn't have any money because he didn't have a job. 
_) Did you have enough time to do everything you wanted? 


have breakfast / have a shower etc. 


In these expressions have = eat/drink/take etc. You can't use ‘have got. 
iba Gai a. ie 


| | breakfast / lunch / dinner O ‘Wheres Lisa? ‘She’s having lunch’ 
NG meal / a sandwich / a pizza etc. O) | don’t usually have breakfast. 
| a cup of coffee / a glass of milk etc. | | had three cups of coffee this morning. 
| something to eat/drink .) "Havea biscuit" ‘Oh, thank you: 


We also use have (not have got) in these expressions: 


| had a shower this morning. 
| We're having a party next week. You must come 
Enjoy your holiday. Have a nice time! 
) Did you have a good time in Tokyo? 
) Sandra has just had a baby. 
J Can | have a look at your magazine? 


| arest / a holiday / a party 

| anice time / a good trip / fun etc. 

| have | a walk / a swim / a game (of tennis etc.) 
a dream / an accident 
a baby 
a look (at something) 


——— à 
cm Compare: 


Have or have got 


I'm having 
a ehower. 


I've got a 
new shower. 


| have / I’ve got a new shower. It’s very good. 


Have (not have got) 

| .) | have a shower every morning. 
| (not l've got a shower every morning) 
| _) A: Where's Paul? 

| B: He's having a shower. 
| (= he’s washing now) 
| 

1 


126 l have / l've got => Unit9  l've (done) (present perfect) = Units 15-18 Ihave to ... -> Unit 33 


2 Adding. Sentence 
Adding connectors are used to add new information to what has previ- ^ connectors 
ously been said: 


All fatal accidents must be reported immediately to police. In addition, the 
local coroner must be notified. 

The Data Protection Act seeks to protect not just data but owners of 
data. Furthermore, it provides guidelines for all users of data. 

His remark really shocked me. Also, | was baffled by his logic. 


Other adding connectors include additionally, moreover, wbat is more, 
on top of that (informal), as well as that. 


3 Summing up. 
Summing up connectors are used to introduce a section which ‘sums up’ 
or concludes what has gone before: 


In conclusion, the fear of an overwhelming influx of immigrants is one of 
the least defensible arguments. 

Overall, the policy has been a success. 

All in all, he felt he'd had enough. 


Other ‘summing up’ connectors include altogether, in sum, in summary, 
to conclude, to summarize. 


4 Exemplifying. 
Exemplifying connectors introduce examples or instances in support of 
what has previously been said: 


Several new features have been added. For example, the display now offers 
a split-screen view. 

Ultraviolet radiation is known to have effects on the immune system. For 
instance, cold sores often occur at the beginning of a summer holiday. 


Other exemplifying connectors include e.g. (= for example), i.e. (= that 
is), namely. 


All connectors function as Adjuncts (1.8) in sentence structure. Like other 
Adjuncts, they are grammatically optional, and they are mobile within the 
sentence. However, since their primary role is to create a link between two 
sentences, it is usually best to place them at the beginning of the second 
sentence. Compare: 
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2 The closing date is 15 December. You are advised to submit your appli- 
cation as soon as possible, however. 


Both pairs of sentences are grammatically correct, but the first pair is more 
effective than the second. In that pair, the placement of however at the start of 
the second sentence sharpens the logical contrast between the two sentences. 


EX Referring expressions 


Continuous discourse always contains a great deal of cross-referring from 
one sentence to another. In fact, the coherence of a text — whether written 
or spoken - depends on making unambiguous cross-references between the 
various sentences. For example: 


Simon came home early. He was not feeling well. 


Here, the personal pronoun be (2.3.1) refers back to the proper noun 
Simon (2.2.1). We say that Simon is the antecedent of he. The pronoun he 
agrees with its antecedent in number (singular), person (third) and gender 
(masculine). This is called antecedent agreement. The following examples 
illustrate the use of pronouns to refer back to an antecedent. In each exam- 
ple, the antecedent and its corresponding pronoun are shown in italics. 


You should prepare a study timetable.You can modify it later if you need 
to. 

| like Johnny Depp. | saw him in Pirates of the Caribbean. 

London Underground has announced the suspension of trains on the Circle 
Line.This is due to track maintenance work. 

When we feel emotion, certain involuntary changes occur within us. These 
include changes in salivation, breathing, and heart-rate. 


A pronoun can also refer back to the whole of a previous sentence: 
Check-in time was ten o'clock. That meant we had to get up at six. 
The adverbs (2.7) there and then can also refer back to an antecedent: 


We've always loved Majorca.We go there every year. 
We lived in Melbourne in 2008.We had no children then. 


Referring back in this way is called anaphoric reference, or simply anaphora. 
For the purposes of clear communication, it is important to ensure that 


there is agreement between a pronoun and its antecedent. In the following, 
there is no agreement: 


A good speaker system can be all you need to transform your PC from a 
piece of furniture into an entertainment centre. They can give games 
a lift as much as any posh graphics card. 


Since the antecedent a good speaker system is singular, we would expect 
the singular pronoun it in the second sentence: It can give games a lift... 


Perhaps more importantly for clear communication, the antecedent should 
be unambiguous: 


Laura used to babysit a little girl who kept throwing her shoes in the fire. 


Here, the antecedent of her is ambiguous, since it is unclear exactly whose 
shoes were thrown in the fire. In grammatical terms, is Laura or a little girl 
the antecedent of her? 


In the next example, the antecedent of the pronoun his is unclear: 
Tom sat down beside Paul and ate his sandwiches. 


Again, this is ambiguous: whose sandwiches did Tom eat, his own or Paul's? 


Referring back is the most common type of cross-referring in a text. How- 
ever, we can also refer forward: 


When she got home, Amy went to bed. 
It's here at last. The iPhone X is finally available in the shops. 


Referring forward is called cataphoric reference, or cataphora. In general, 
cataphora is more difficult to use than anaphora, because it is often poten- 
tially ambiguous. For example: 


Her mother was ill but Amy said nothing. 


Here, we assume that her refers forward to Amy, so that her mother means 
Amy’s mother. However, this is not necessarily the case: without further 
context, ber mother could also refer to someone else's mother. 
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IE Exercises for Chapter 4 


Exercise 4. |: Subordination (4.2) 


In each of the following sentences, underline the subordinate clauses. 


Uv AUN 


NA 


An earthquake has struck the mountainous region of Qinghai, China, 
killing over 600 people. 

Local authorities estimate that around 9,000 people have been injured. 
Rescue attempts are difficult because the area is very remote. 

The disaster struck on Wednesday, when the quake shook the entire region. 
Several schools have collapsed in the township of Jiegu, killing many 
young people. 

To reach some victims, rescuers must tunnel through several metres of debris. 
The central government in Beijing has praised the rescuers, who are 
working throughout the night. 

While aftershocks continue, more and more bodies are being found. 


Exercise 4.2: Subordination (4.2) 


Indicate whether the underlined clauses are Adjunct clauses, relative clauses, 


or nominal relative clauses. 


AUNe 


The man standing next to the President is his Chief of Staff. 
He is the man who is responsible for all White House staff. 


What every President needs most is someone to organize his timetable. 


President Obama knew all his staff by their first names, as though he 
had hired them himself. 
If the President leaves the White House, he is usually accompanied by 


the press. 
President Obama caused panic among security when he slipped out to 


his daughter’s football game. 


It takes most Presidents some time to learn how to handle all their 
responsibilities. 


Exercise 4.3: That-clauses (4.2.5) 


In the following sentences, indicate whether the underlined that is relative pro- 


noun that, Complementizer that, demonstrative pronoun that, or adverb that: 


1 
2 


The policeman said that we should install a burglar alarm. 
At that time, we didn’t even lock the door when we went out. 


NA UAOO 


It is not that unusual to see homes with alarms and security cameras too. 
The alarm that we installed is working well. 

A neighbour told us that he was burgled twice. 

Burglars seem to know the areas that they operate in. 

That helps the police to identify them. 


Exercise 4.4: The functions of clauses in sentences (4.2.7) 


Indicate the grammatical function of the underlined clauses in the follow- 
ing sentences. 


coo N DMN PWN — 


That is how most people first get involved with drugs. 

Nobody wants to become a drug addict. 

Many young people don't realise that drugs can kill you. 

For some people, saying ‘no’ is not as easy as it sounds. 

To avoid conflict at home, some parents just ignore the problem. 


To criticize all parents on these grounds seems a bit harsh. 


Teenagers simply don't like being criticized. 
Uncritical advice is what they need. 


Exercise 4.5: The functions of clauses in phrases (4.2.8) 


Indicate the function of each of the following the underlined clauses. 


hwN Re 


ON CA 


The patient is unable to move his legs. 

My brother has invented a new way of developing photographs. 

Some children are afraid to go to sleep at night. 

Following several unsuccessful attempts to restore peace, a ceasefire 


was finally signed. 

A man who tried to steal a police car has been detained for questioning. 
The UN considered a suggestion that German soldiers should be part of 
the peace-keeping troop. 

All investors are anxious to get their money back. 


Exercise 4.6: Coordination (4.3) 


Underline the Conjoins in each of the following sentences: 


hwN Re 


The forensics team examined the evidence carefully and methodically. 
You will have to wait two or three weeks for a visa. 

He works during the day and goes to classes at night. 

You have to consider your own interests and other people’s interests. 
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5 
6 
7 


Voting ends at 9pm but the result won’t be known for 48 hours. 
The dog ran out the door and across the road. 
My grandfather is weak but in good spirits. 


Exercise 4.7: Sentence types (4.4) 


Indicate whether the sentences below are declarative, interrogative, imperative, 


or exclamative. 


NWN BP WN FR 


I will see you on Wednesday. 

Please let me know if you need anything. 
How much is a cheeseburger? 

If it is raining, we will take the car. 

How young she looks in that dress. 

Do you need anything else? 

What a great player he is. 


Exercise 4.8: Positive sentences and negative sentences (4.5) 


Make the positive sentences below negative and make the negative sentences 


positive. 

1 My parents are on holiday. 

2 We do not accept Euros. 

3 Isthe cash machine not working? 
4 Amy used her credit card. 

5 Don't wait for me. 

6 Does she eat meat? 

7 Paul never lies. 


Exercise 4.9: Extraposition and postponement (4.7) 


Rewrite each of the following sentences so that they have an extraposed 


Subject and begin with anticipatory it: 


NWN BP WN FR 


To worry about the future is perfectly normal. 

That the children should have adequate food and clothing is very important. 
Whether or not they qualify for subsidised housing is unclear at this stage. 
That climate change is a reality is now undisputed. 

To use an electric blender is so much more convenient. 

Seeing a flying saucer is very unusual. 

That the government was in crisis became more obvious every day. 


Exercise 4.10: Cleft sentences (4.9) Exercises for 
Chapter 4 

In each of the following cleft sentences, underline the Focus and indicate 

its form. For example: 


It was Amy who took It was Amy (NP) who took 


the phone call. the phone call. 

1 It was my Dad who told me the result. 

2 It was after watching the video replay that the referee awarded a penalty. 
3 It was the goalkeeper who committed the foul. 

4 Was it before or after the game that the violence broke out? 

5 Isit usually the home fans that cause trouble? 

6 It was through bribery and corruption that they won the league. 
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Chapter 5 


Word formation 
and spelling 


[5.1 The structure of words 


Many words in English have a recognisable internal structure. For example, 
the word unsuccessful can be broken down into the following three parts: 


un + success + ful 


The first part, un-, is called the prefix. The second part — success — is a complete 
word in itself, and is called the base. The last part, -ful, is called the suffix. 


Prefix Base Suffix 
un success ful 


Prefixes and suffixes are added to existing words to create new words. 


EE Prefixes 


Prefixes are added to the beginning of a word to create a new word. They 
contribute specific types of meaning. For instance, when we add the prefix 
pre- to the word 1945, we create a new word pre-1945, meaning before 
1945. The following are the main prefixes used in English, together with 
the kinds of meaning they contribute. 


anti- 

against, opposed to anti-depressant, anti-nuclear, anti-war, anti- 
Western 

de- 

to reverse something decriminalise, de-activate, de-commission, deform 

dis- 

reverse of disagreement, disapprove, dislike, disqualify 


remove something disambiguate, disarm, disenfranchise, dislodge 


extra- 
beyond 


il-, im-, in-, ir- 
not 


inter- 
between 
mis- 


to do something badly 


or incorrectly 
non- 

not 

post- 

after 

pre- 

before 

pro- 

in favour of 

re- 

to do something again 
un- 

reverse of 

remove something 


HP Suffixes 


Suffixes are added to the end of a word to create a new word. Certain suf- 
fixes are associated with certain word classes. For instance, the suffix -able 
appears at the end of many adjectives, including reasonable, remarkable, 
believable. The suffix -ist is used to create many nouns, including capitalist, 
physicist, specialist. The following are the most common suffixes associ- 
ated with the major word classes. 


1 


Noun suffixes: 


extraterrestrial, extra-curricular, extra-mural, 
extra-sensory 


illegal, illegible, illegitimate, impatient, impossible, 
impolite, inappropriate, inconceivable, intolerant, 
irregular, irrelevant, irresponsible 


international, inter-racial, intergalactic, interwoven 


miscalculate, misconstrue, miskick, 
misunderstand 


non-European, non-resident, non-stick, non-white 
post-| 945, postgraduate, post-colonial, post-war 
pre-1914, pre-war, predetermined, pre-set 
pro-life, pro-democracy, pro-Europe 

re-apply, re-design, re-introduce, repaint 


unclear, undemocratic, unnecessary, unusual, 
undress, unleash, unmask, unscrew 


-age blockage, drainage, postage, spillage 

-al betrayal, dismissal, recital, removal 

-ant claimant, contestant, inhabitant, informant 
-dom freedom, kingdom, martyrdom, officialdom 


-ee absentee, employee, refugee, trainee 
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-er/-or 
-ism 
-ist 
-ity 
-ment 
-ness 
-ship 
-tion 


actor, blender, defender, eraser, teacher 
ageism, favouritism, racism, terrorism 
artist, cyclist, motorist, perfectionist 
opportunity, publicity, responsibility, severity 


embarrassment, environment, equipment, government 


coolness, dryness, smoothness, willingness 
citizenship, dictatorship, hardship, relationship 
demonstration, ignition, migration, recreation 


2 Adjective suffixes: 


-able 
-al 
-ful 
-ish 
-less 
-like 
-y 


achievable, profitable, reasonable, remarkable 
accidental, industrial, musical, physical, whimsical 
grateful, hopeful, successful, tuneful, useful 
amateurish, childish, feverish, foolish, ghoulish 
careless, homeless, hopeless, painless, restless 
apelike, childlike, godlike, starlike 

cloudy, creepy, funny, rainy, sleepy 


3 Verb suffixes: 


-ise/-ize 


adjudicate, congratulate, hyphenate, populate 
broaden, deafen, ripen, sadden, tighten, widen 
amplify, beautify, clarify, classify, identify, purify 


economize, modernize, popularize, realise, terrorize 


4 Adverb suffixes: 


-ly 
-wards 
-wise 


brilliantly, carefully, slowly, smoothly, terribly 
afterwards, backwards, onwards, upwards 


anticlockwise, clockwise, health-wise, relationship-wise 


5.4 | Compounding and blending 


Compounding involves combining two bases (5.1) to create a new word. 
For instance, the bases head and ache combine to form headache. Further 


examples of compounding include: 


chair + person = chairperson 
green + house = greenhouse 


Exercises 


co Write the correct form of have or have got. 


1 ..Ididn't have... time to do the shopping yesterday. (I / not / have) 

2 ‘Hag Lisa got (OR Does Lisa have)...a car?” ‘No, she cant drive’ (Lisa / have?) 
Smieieamit GwenitineadOorme cee TEENS a key. (he / not / have) 
pz wem AM ow» x a cold last week. He's better now. (Gary / have) 

SE Warsono RR E Ne a headache? (you / have?) 

6 We wanted to go by taxi, but... enough money. (we / not / have) 
y lEairais yenibusy e T T much free time. (she / not / have) 
8 ee hes ANY problems when you were on holiday? (you / have?) 


co What are these people doing? Choose from the list: 


abath  -breakfast acupoftea dinner  agoodtime arest 


(3) 


1 .. They're having breakfast. E m 
y» Snc AM COE S , ae EAS SUM 
EP FISSO NE. VETT —— GO 


co What do you say in these situations? Use have. 
1 Emily is going on holiday. What do you say to her before she goes? 


Cor ee eret? Aeroporto au" aa pates hus ^ tula VERE DO ED ETT OUT DD DD OU CTEGODOE GOOD TESORO e TERRE DUREETEQITEDL DEO ECOLE DOUOSOCOHEER 


un 


Paul has just come home after playing tennis with a friend. Ask him about the game. 


Os 


Rachel is going out this evening. What do you say to her before she goes? 


NI 
w 
ES 
= 
= 
D 
(ra) 
= 
nn 
i 
= 
T 
ct 
e 
= 
3 
D 
[as 
=> 
[0] 
= 
=> 
o 
A 
£o 

x 
> 
[72] 
E 
2. 
3 
£o 
[or 
[9] 
Z 
ct 
5r 
= 
= 
o 
c 
w 

< 


co Complete the sentences. Use have/had and choose from the list. 


anaccident aglassofwater alook  awalk -aparty- something to eat 


1 a few weeks ago. We invited 50 people. 

PME SEA ? ‘No, l'm not hungry: 

ANA AS sCINI SUV ASO eoe. tr LL rece a : 

4 ikeitosetiupiearlyralde ee RR oue before breakfast. 

Sr llimalisrawenvicoocicniVeres nelmaSie Vee. S : 

6 There's something wrong with the engine of my car. Can you .... nnn at it? 


help + line 
key + board 
life * style 
match * box 
news + paper 
post + card 


= helpline 
keyboard 
lifestyle 

= matchbox 
= newspaper 
= postcard 


Many participial adjectives (2.6.3) are formed by compounding a noun with 


the -ed/-en or -ing form of a verb (2.4.5—6), as set out below. 


Noun  -ed/-en -ing Verb 


drug 
poverty 
battery 
stress 
rat 
award 
eye 

fun 


penny 
time 


RR eet tee o 


induced - 


stricken 


operated = 
related = 


infested = 
winning = 
catching = 


loving 
pinching 
consuming 


Adjective 
drug-induced 
poverty-stricken 
battery-operated 
stress-related 
rat-infested 
award-winning 
eye-catching 
fun-loving 
penny-pinching 
time-consuming 


See also: Participial adjectives (2.6.3) 


Blending is similar to compounding, except that only parts of existing 


words are combined to create a new word. For example, the word cam- 


corder is formed by combining cam (from camera) with corder (from 


recorder). Other examples of blending include: 


bionic 

biopic 

Brexit 
cyborg 
docudrama 
docusoap 
ecoterrorism 
edutainment 
e-zine 
heliport 
infotainment 
motel 


biological 
biographical 
Britain’s 
cybernetic 
documentary 
documentary 
ecology 
education 
electronic 
helicopter 
information 
motor 


ttt ttt tt tt + t+ 


electronic 
picture 

exit from the European Union 
organism 
drama 

soap opera 
terrorism 
entertainment 
magazine 
airport 
entertainment 
hotel 
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netiquette 
netizen 
paratroopers 
pulsar 

sci-fi 
simulcast 
smog 


= [nternet + etiquette 
= Internet + citizen 

= parachute + troopers 

= pulsating + star 

= science + fiction 

= simultaneous + broadcast 
= smoke + fog 


[5.5 | Acronyms, abbreviations, and clipping 


Acronyms are formed by combining the initial letters or syllables of two or 
more words. The combination is pronounced as a single word: 


AIDS 

BIOS 

FAQ 

laser 

OS 

Oxfam 
radar 

RAM 

ROM 

SAD 

SALT 
SatNav 
scuba 
UNPROFOR 
WYSIWYG 


acquired immune deficiency syndrome 

Basic Input Output System 

frequently asked questions 

light amplification by stimulated emission of radiation 
Operating System 

Oxford Committee for Famine Relief 

radio detecting and ranging 

random access memory 

read-only memory 

seasonal affective disorder 

Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty 

satellite navigation system 

self-contained underwater breathing apparatus 
United Nations Protection Force 

What You See Is What You Get 


Abbreviations are also formed from the initial letters of words, but unlike 
acronyms, they are spoken by spelling out each letter: 


ATM 
BST 
cpu 
DNA 
GPS 
HIV 
HTML 
http 


automated teller machine 
British Standard Time 

central processing unit 
deoxyribonucleic acid 

global positioning system 
human immunodeficiency virus 
hypertext markup language 
hypertext transfer protocol 


international subscriber dialling Acronyms, 
information technology abbreviations, 
own goal and clipping 


over the top 

personal computer (also political correctness) 
performance-related pay (also profit-related pay) 
repetitive strain injury 

unidentified flying object 

United Nations High Commission for Refugees 
Universal Resource Locator 

World Wildlife Fund 

World Wide Web 


The following abbreviations are now widely used in email messages and in 


social media: 


AFK 
BTW 
FWIW 
FYI 
IMHO 
IMO 
LOL 


away from keyboard 
by the way 

for what it's worth 
for your information 
in my humble opinion 
in my opinion 
laughing out loud 


Clipping is a type of abbreviation in which one or more syllables are omit- 


ted or ‘clipped’ from a word. Most commonly, the beginning of the word 


is retained: 


ad (also advert) 


advertisement 


decaff (also decaf)  decaffeinated coffee 


demo 
exam 
fax 
gym 
lab 
memo 
movie 
photo 
pic 
pop 


demonstration 

examination 

facsimile 

gymnastics (also gymnasium) 
laboratory 

memorandum 

moving picture 

photograph 

picture 


popular music 
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Clipping is a very common method of creating familiar personal names, 
including Fred (from Frederick), Tim (from Timothy) and Seb (from 
Sebastian). 


En Back formations 


Back formations are words (usually verbs) formed by removing from 
a noun what is thought to be a suffix, and adding a verb ending. In the 
following, the right-hand column shows the word from which the back 
formation is derived. 


emote emotion 
enthuse enthusiasm 
liaise liaison 
prioritise priority 
sculpt sculptor 


televise television 


The verb legitimize is formed by back formation from the adjective 
legitimate. 


J Combining forms 


Combining forms are segments that do not exist as words in their own 
right, but carry a specific meaning when they are combined with other seg- 
ments. They are added to the beginning or end of another segment or word 
to create a new word. The following combining forms have been especially 
productive in recent years: 


bio- biodiversity, bioethics, biohazard, biosphere 

cyber- cybernaut, cybernetics, cyberspace 

e- email, e-business, e-commerce, e-text 

Euro- Eurocrat, Eurosceptic, Eurostar, Eurotunnel 

hyper- hyperlink, hypermarket, hypermedia, hypertext 
mega- megabucks, megabyte, megastar, megastore 
techno- —technobabble, technocrat, technojunkie, techno-pop 
tele- telecottage, telematics, teleworking, telemarketing 
-ware freeware, hardware, malware, shareware, software 


5.8 Inflections 


Inflections are a special type of suffix (5.3). They are added to the end of a 
word to indicate a grammatical property. For instance, the -s inflection is 
added to a noun to indicate plural number (tree/trees). 


Inflections differ from other suffixes in one important respect. The suf- 
fix -ment, for example, added to the verb embarrass creates a com- 
pletely different word, the noun embarrassment. Adding an inflection, 
however, does not create a new word, but a different grammatical form 
of the same word. For example, the words tree and trees are two forms 
of the same lexical word tree. In a dictionary, they would both appear 
under tree. They differ only in number: tree is singular and trees is 
plural. 


In comparison with other languages, English has relatively few inflections. 
They are always suffixes, that is, they are always added to the end of a word. 
The inflections are shown in Table 5.1. 


Table 5.1 Inflections 


Inflection Examples 
Nouns Plural number -S trees 
Genitive -5 John's car 


- the boys' school 


Main Verbs -s form -S walks 
(3rd-person 
singular) 
past form -ed walked 
-ed/-en form -ed walked 
-ing form -ing walking 
Adjectives and Comparative -er older, sooner 
adverbs Superlative -est oldest, soonest 
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EJ Adding inflections: general spelling rules 


There are four general spelling rules for adding inflections. These are set out 


below: 


1 Spelling rule 1. Double the final consonant before adding -ed, -ing, -er, 


Or -est: 


Verb 
rub 
stop 
gag 
jam 
plan 
occur 
regret 


Adjective 
red 

big 

grim 

wet 


+-ed 
rubbed 
stopped 
gagged 
jammed 
planned 
occurred 
regretted 


+-er 
redder 
bigger 
grimmer 
wetter 


+-ing 
rubbing 
stopping 
gagging 
jamming 
planning 
occurring 
regretting 


+-est 
reddest 
biggest 
grimmest 
wettest 


* |n British English, verbs ending in -el double the I: 


travel 
marvel 


travelled 
marvelled 


travelling 
marvelling 


e However, in American English, final | is not doubled: 


travel 
marvel 


traveled 


marveled 


traveling 
marveling 


* Finall is not doubled when it follows a or o: 


conceal 
reveal 
cool 


concealed 
revealed 
cooled 


concealing 
revealing 
cooling 


e Final g is not doubled when it follows n: Adding 
inflections: 

strong stronger X strongest general 

young younger X youngest spelling rules 

Spelling rule 2. Change final y to i before adding -s, -ed, -er, or -est: 

Verb +-s +-ed 

cry cries cried 

occupy occupies occupied 

try tries tried 

worry worries worried 

Adjective +-er +-est 

easy easier easiest 

funny funnier funniest 

heavy heavier heaviest 

weary wearier ^ weariest 

Adverb +-er +-est 

early earlier earliest 

e If the final y follows a vowel, then it is retained: 

convey conveys | conveyed 

delay delays delayed 

play plays played 

enjoy enjoys enjoyed 

* The verbs lay, pay, and say do not take an -ed ending: 

lay lays laid 

pay pays paid 

say says said 

Spelling rule 3. Drop silent e before adding -ed, -ing, -er, or -est: 

Verb *-ed *-ing 

care cared caring 

change changed changing 

hope hoped hoping 185 

love loved loving 


5 Adjective +-er +-est 


Word blue bluer bluest 
f , close closer closest 
ormation 
and spelling large larger largest 
whitest whiter whitest 


e If the base ends in ie, change ie to y before adding -ing: 


die dying 
lie lying 
tie tying 


e The e is retained in dyeing and canoeing. 


4 Spelling rule 4. Add e before -s if the base ends in one of the following: 
s, sh, ch, tch, x or z: 


Verb +s 

pass passes 
push pushes 
teach teaches 
catch catches 
relax relaxes 
buzz buzzes 
Noun +s 

mass masses 
box boxes 
church churches 
match matches 
wish wishes 
quiz quizzes 


On irregular noun plurals, see 5.11. 


J Adding -Iy and -ally 


Many adverbs are formed by adding -ly to an adjective: 


Adjective Adverb 

quiet quietly 
186 recent recently 

soft softly 


If the adjective already ends in y, change y to i: 


Adjective Adverb 
steady steadily 
weary wearily 


However, if the adjective ends in -ic, add -ally (not -ly) to form the 


adverb: 


Adjective Adverb 


basic basically 
dramatic dramatically 
enthusiastic enthusiastically 
emphatic emphatically 
genetic genetically 
linguistic linguistically 
realistic realistically 
scientific scientifically 
specific specifically 


The adverb publicly (from the adjective public) is an exception to this rule. 


EIN Plural nouns 


Regular nouns form the plural by adding -s to the singular form: 


Singular * s - Plural 
table + s = tables 
truck + s trucks 
elephant + s = elephants 


Some plurals are formed by changing the singular ending in an irregular 


way: 
-y — -ies ability — abilities 
memory — memories 
party — parties 
-S — -es Cross — crosses 


loss — losses 
mass — masses 


Plural nouns 
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5 -f or -fe — -ves thief — thieves 


Word shelf i shelves 
formation ifs » lives (but note: lowlife — lowlifes) 
and spelling FON cR criterion — criteria 


phenomenon — phenomena 
-um —> -a bacterium — bacteria 
millennium — millennia 
-us — -i focus — foci 
nucleus — nuclei 
-a — -ae amoeba — amoebae 
formula — formulae 
-is — -es analysis — analyses 
crisis — crises 
-ex or -ix — -ices index — indices 
matrix — matrices 


Nouns ending in -o generally take the -os ending in the plural form (photos, 
radios, videos), but in some older words, the plural is formed by changing 
-0 to -0es: 


-O — -oes echo — echoes 


hero — heroes 
tomato — tomatoes 


EH Variants with s or z 


Many words can be spelled with either -s- or -z-: 


-s- variant -z- variant 
criticise criticize 
finalise finalize 
organise organize 
organisation organization 
polarise polarize 
realise realize 
realisation realization 


Both variants are acceptable, though in general, American English prefers 
19g X the -z- variant, while British English prefers the -s- variant. 


subject I 
object me 
subject 
| Iknow Tom. Tom knows me. me 
we Weknow Tom. Tom knows us. us 
you You know Tom. Tom knows you. you 
he Heknows Tom. Tom knows him. him 
she Sheknows Tom. Tom knows her. her 
they They know Tom. Tom knows them. them 


They're nice 
| like them. 


subject it 
object it 


| don't want this book. You can have it. 

I don't want these books. You can have them. 
Kate never drinks milk. She doesn't like it. 

| never go to parties. | dont like them. 


[e ; We use me/her/them etc. (object) after a preposition (for/to/with etc.): 
This letter isn't for me. It’s for you. 
Who is that woman? Why are you looking at her? 
We're going to the cinema. Do you want to come with us? 
Sue and Kevin are going to the cinema. Do you want to go with them? 
‘Where's the newspaper? ‘You're sitting on it. 


give it/them to ... 
| want that book. Please give it to me. 
Robert needs these books. Can you give them to him, please? 


128 my/his/their etc. Unit 60 Give me that book / Give it to me > Unit 96 


No choice is available in the following words, which are always spelled 


with -s-: 
advise exercise 
arise guise 
chastise revise 
comprise rise 
despise supervise 
disguise surprise 


enterprise wise 


HA British and American spelling variants 


Spelling differences between British English and American English are not 


as widespread as is often thought. The vast majority of words have the same 


spelling in both varieties. However, the following systematic spelling differ- 


ences may be observed: 


-our / -or 


-re / -er 


-ogue / -og 


ae,oe/e 


-ence / -ense 


British English 


behaviour 
colour 
favourite 
humour 
labour 
neighbour 
centre 
fibre 
theatre 
litre 
metre 
analogue 
catalogue 
dialogue 
anaemia 
anaesthesia 
diarrhoea 
foetus 
haemorrhage 
defence 
offence 
pretence 


American English 
behavior 
color 
favorite 
humor 
labor 
neighbor 
center 
fiber 
theater 
liter 

meter 
analog 
catalog 
dialog 
anemia 
anesthesia 
diarrhea 
fetus 
hemorrhage 
defense 
offense 
pretense 


British and 
American 
spelling 
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miscellaneous aluminium aluminum 


cheque check 
jewellery jewelry 
kerb curb 
manoeuvre maneuver 
mould mold 
plough plow 

tyre tire 
sulphur sulfur 


B Problem spellings 


Even the most experienced writers have difficulties with the spelling of some 
words. This is especially true in the case of pairs, like it’s and its, which sound 
alike but have different spellings and meanings. In this section, we disam- 
biguate the most troublesome of these pairs. 


accept/except: 


Accept is a verb: You should accept his offer. Except is a preposition 
(see 2.8): I like all types of music except jazz. 


advice/advise: 


Advice is a noun: Ask your teacher for advice. Advise is a verb: His doctor 
advised him to stop smoking. 


affect/effect: 


Affect is a verb: Pollution in the atmosphere affects our climate. 

Effect is a noun: What effect does pollution have? Effect is sometimes 
used as a verb, meaning to bring about (change): The National Health 
Service has effected huge social change in Britain. 


choose/chose: 


Both are forms of the same verb, choose, meaning ‘to select’. Choose is 
the base form (see 2.4.2): It is difficult to choose. Chose is the past 
form (see 2.4.4): We chose a site overlooking the valley. The -ed/-en 
form (see 2.4.5) of this verb is chosen: Harry Kane was chosen as 
the new captain of England. 


council/counsel/councillor/counsellor: 


Council is a noun, meaning ‘board or managing committee’: The local 
council has introduced parking restrictions. A member of a council 


is a councillor. Counsel is a verb, meaning ‘to guide or advise’, usually 
in relation to behaviour: They hired a social worker to counsel the 
children. The corresponding nouns are counsellor, meaning ‘some- 
one who gives advice’, and counsel, meaning ‘advice or guidance’: 
The teacher gave us good counsel. 


discreet/discrete: 


Both are adjectives. Discreet means ‘tactful’: I’ve made some discreet 
enquiries. The corresponding noun is discretion. Discrete means 
‘separate, distinct’: The country is divided into two discrete political 
regions. The corresponding noun is discreteness. 


tts/it’s: 


Its is a possessive pronoun (see 2.3.2): The horse shook its head. 
It’s is a contraction of it is: It’s a lovely day or it has: It’s been ages since 
we met. 


licence/license: 


In British English, licence is a noun, as in driving licence, and license is a 
verb, meaning to give permission: The restaurant is licensed to sell 
spirits. Licence does not exist in American English; license is used as 
the noun and as the verb. 


loose/lose: 


Loose is an adjective, meaning 'not tight': The seatbelt is too loose. 
The corresponding verb is loosen: You can loosen your seatbelts 
now. Lose is a verb, meaning 'to mislay': Be careful not to lose your 
passport, or ‘not win’: If United lose this game their season is over. 


personal/personnel: 


Personal is an adjective: You shouldn't ask personal questions. 
Personnel is a noun, meaning staff. All personnel should report to 
reception. 


practice/practise: 


Practice is a noun, meaning (a) ‘training for sport, music, etc’: I’ve got 
football practice at six o'clock, (b) ‘the exercise of a profession’, 
e.g. medical practice, legal practice. In British English, practise is 
a verb: Amy practised her speech in front of a mirror. The word 
practise does not exist in American English; practice is used as the 
noun and as the verb. 
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principal/principle: 


Principal is most commonly used as an adjective, meaning 'most 
important': The government's principal concern should be unemploy- 
ment. As a noun, principal refers to the most important, or high- 
est-ranked, person in an organization, e.g. Principal of a school. 
Principle is a noun, meaning rule of conduct: a person of principle, 
moral principles. 


quiet/quite: 


Quiet is an adjective meaning silent: a quiet child, keep quiet. Quite is 
degree adverb (see 2.7.3) and is used before an adjective or an 
adverb: It’s quite cold outside, | spoke to James quite recently. 


stationary/stationery: 


Stationary is an adjective meaning ‘not moving’: a stationary vehicle. 
Stationery is a noun, referring to pens, paper, sticky notes, etc. 


than/then: 


Than is used in comparative constructions (see 3.4.1): Paul is older 
than Amy, The professor is younger than | expected. Then is an 
adverb of time (see 2.7.1): We toured the Museum and then we 
went home.As a sentence connector (see 4.9), then means in that 
case: Do you like horror films? Then you'll love Poltergeist. 


their/there/they’re: 


Their is a possessive pronoun (see 2.3.2): The children love their toys. 
There is an adverb (see 2.7) denoting place: Stand over there. 
Theyre is a contraction of they are: Our guests are early: they're 
here already. 


to/too: 


To is a preposition, which comes before a noun: I’m off to London. To 
also comes before the base form (see 2.4.2) of a verb: I like to 
read, where it is called infinitival to. The word too is an adverb (see 
2.7) which is used before an adjective: It is too cold here, or inde- 
pendently with the meaning of also: | love you too. 


your/yow’re: 


Your is a possessive pronoun (2.3.2): Your car has been stolen. Youre is 
a contraction of you are: You’re a good friend. 


L jJ Exercises for Chapter 5 Exercises for 


Chapter 5 

Exercise 5.1: The structure of words (5.1—5.3) 
Analyse the following words in terms of their internal structure, that is, in 
terms of prefixes, base, and suffixes. For example: 

unfaithful = un + faith + ful 

anti-terrorist mistreatment  retighten 

creativity naturalism underdevelopment 

deforestation — nonspecialist ungrateful 

disrespectful profitability unlawfully 

leadership relentlessly unremarkable 
Exercise 5.2: Adding inflections — general spelling rules (5.9) 
Form words by joining the parts: 

big * est forget * ing silly * est 

brag * ed holy * er simple + est 

deal + ing long + er slam + ed 

defy + ed move + ing study + s 

enrich + s rely + ed untie + ing 

fizz + s revel + ed watch + s 
Exercise 5.3: Adding -ly and -ally (5.10) 
Convert the following adjectives to adverbs by adding -ly or -ally: 

artistic guilty public 

automatic ironic sadistic 

clumsy lazy technical 

cool local temporary 

diplomatic logical typical 

dreadful lucky uneasy 

energetic necessary vital 

frantic nostalgic voluntary 

fundamental ordinary 
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Exercise 5.4: Plural nouns (5.11) 


Give the plural form of the following nouns: 


appendix gallery photo 
arena journey potato 
basis leech stitch 
bush lorry studio 
cello mattress tax 
flamingo medium taxi 
fungus phobia wife 


Exercise 5.5: Problem spellings (5.14) 
Fill in the blanks by selecting the correct word from the choices given: 


The bank refused to the cheque. (accept/except) 
My hotel room was very . (quiet/quite) 
We can do nothing to the situation. (altar/alter) 
People should what they preach. (practice/practise) 
He eats everything seafood. (acceptlexcept) 
I left my laptop on the table. (their/there/they’re) 
starting to snow. (its/it’s) 
It was warm yesterday. (quiet/quite) 
The government could easily the next election. (loose/lose) 
I’ve gota job interview withthe Officer. (personal/personnel) 
The menu is so big I don’t know what to . (chooselchose) 
Paul told me working from home now. (your/you’re) 


aa 
Wry PRP DOAN HAN BPW NH 


The plane lost power in one of engines. (its/it’s) 


A 
4A 


Amy the dress herself. (choose/chose) 

15 Our n a objection is that the ruling is unconstitutional. 
(principallprinciple) 

16 Parents must face responsibilities. (their/there/they’re) 

17 My son makes more money I do. (than/then) 

18 We're going to see a marriage guidance . (counsellorlcouncillor) 

19 Doctors have been studying the of smoking on pregnant 
women. (affectleffect) 

20 Your pharmacist will be able to give you . (adviseladvice) 


Answers to exercises 
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Exercise l.l: Identifying the Subject (1.5) 


In each of the following sentences, underline the Subject: 


oo Nò AUAUNA 


My eldest son graduated in June. 

The students visited Paris with their teachers. 

Some flights are very cheap. 

The concert was very disappointing. 

At Christmas, most of the children perform in the Nativity Play. 


It's snowing. 
It was in June that we met. 
Smoking cigarettes is dangerous. 


Exercise 1.2: The Inversion Test (1.5.1) 


Rewrite each of the sentences below as questions, and underline the Subject 
in the question: 


oo do tn d» 0) F2 PR 


Is Paul older than Amy? 

Is lunch ready? 

Is it cold outside? 

Is someone watching the house? 

Has Alan a new car? or Does Alan have a new car? 
Is reading books his favourite pastime? 

Was it through hard work that he succeeded? 

Was my old suitcase still under the bed? 
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Exercise 1.3: Linking verbs and Subject Complements (1.6.2) 


In each of the following sentences, underline the Subject Complement: 


Nn AUNA 


Amy is a good student. 
He looks a bit tired. 


Paul is getting very big. 
She wants to become a doctor. 
It tastes bitter. 


Pm going crazy. 


Exercise 1.4: Monotransitive verbs and Direct Objects (1.6.3) 


In each of the sentences below, underline the Direct Object. 


codo ca d co P2 


The government has promised an end to age discrimination in the 


workplace. 
Most people welcomed the government's change of policy. 


However, some people expressed doubts about the proposed legislation. 


They are demanding a more comprehensive review of employment law. 


A Select Committee will discuss the issue next month. 

The Committee is still accepting submissions. 

Some people question the need for such extensive consultation. 

The Opposition will raise the question during the next parliamentary 
session. 


Exercise 1.5: Ditransitive verbs and Indirect Objects (1.6.4) 


Underline the Indirect Object in each of the sentences below. 


codo tn d WN KR 


Send me your email address, please. 

He owes the bank a lot of money. 

We've promised Paul a laptop for his birthday. 
Can you show us the way to King's Cross? 

He is teaching the children French. 

I’ve emailed you my details. 

She gave the bridegroom a kiss. 

They made both candidates the same offer. 


Exercise 1.6: Ditransitive verbs and Indirect Objects (1.6.4) 


Use each of the verbs below to make a sentence containing a Direct Object 
and an Indirect Object: 


give pay ask find charge cook show read tell 
offer cost 


She gave Paul (IO) his pocket money (DO). 

They paid him (IO) his salary (DO) 

Can I ask you (IO) a question (DO)? 

They found him (IO) a job at the factory (DO). 

The bank charges customers (IO) an annual fee (DO). 
She cooked us (IO) a lovely meal (DO). 

Show me (IO) your medal (DO). 

She always reads the children (IO) a bedtime story (DO). 
Have you told Paul (IO) tbe news (DO)? 

They have offered me (IO) the job (DO). 

It cost me (IO) a fortune (DO). 


Exercise 1.7: Complex transitive verbs and Object 
Complements (1.6.5) 


Underline the Object Complement in each of the sentences below. 
Seafood can sometimes make people ill. 


I usually find science fiction movies very boring. 
Make yourself comfortable. 


He proclaimed himself President of the new republic. 
The jury found the defendant guilty. 

We left the children at the playschool. 

He was appointed Chief Justice in 2017. 

They called Michael Jackson the ‘King of Pop’. 


oo N AUAUNA 


Exercise 1.8: The six sentence patterns (1.6.7) and 
Adjuncts (1.8) 


In the spaces provided, indicate the grammatical function of each underlined 
constituent in the following sentences. Use the following abbreviations: 


A =Adjunct AC = Adverbial Complement DO = Direct Object 1O = Indirect Object 
S = Subject SC = Subject Complement OC = Object Complement 
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In tropical rainforests (A), bird life (S) is usually (A) very exotic and 
colourful (SC). 
The appearance of birds (S) is seasonal (SC). 


Sometimes (A), the arrival of flowers and fruits (S) will attract birds 
(DO). 

The dense canopy of leaves (S) makes the rainforest (DO) very dark 
(OC). 

At ground level (A), you (S) can occasionally (A) see kingfishers (DO). 
The constant gloom and enormous tree trunks (S) give the rainforest 
(IO) the appearance of a cathedral (DO). 

The forest stretches three hundred miles eastwards (AC). 


Exercise 1.9: Active sentences and passive sentences (1.7) 


Write the passive version of each of the following sentences: 


Aun AUNA 


A new satellite was launched by NASA. 

The movie was enjoyed by everyone. 

My iPhone was taken by someone. 

The team is selected by the manager. 

Two goals were scored by United in the first twenty minutes. 
The neighbourhood was terrorised by the suspect for weeks. 


Exercise 1.10: Adjuncts (1.8) 


Underline all the Adjuncts in the following passage: 


RMS Titanic left Southampton on 10 April 1912. After crossing the 
English Channel, she stopped at Cherbourg, France. The next day, 
she stopped again at Queenstown, Ireland, to allow more passengers 
to go on board. When she finally sailed to New York, she had 2,240 
passengers. Just before midnight on 14 April, the Titanic struck an 


iceberg in the north Atlantic. The massive ship sank two hours and 


forty minutes later. As a result, 1,517 people lost their lives. Unfor- 


tunately, the owners of the Titanic thought their ship was unsink- 
able. While they were fitting out the great ship, they did not provide 


enough lifeboats. Following the sinking, new regulations were intro- 
duced, in an effort to ensure that such a catastrophe could never 
happen again. 


Exercises 


co Complete the sentences with him/her/them. 
1 1 don't know those girls. Do you know .... them... ? 


2 I don’t know that man. Do you know ......... ss? 

3 | don't know those people. Do you know... s? 

4 I don't know David's wife. Do you know sss 7 

5 |don't know Mr Stevens. Do you know ....... sss ? 

6 | don't know Sarah's parents. Do you know -i ? 

7 | don't know the woman in the black coat. Do you know „i ? 

co Complete the sentences. Use !/me/you/she/her etc. 
1 I want to see her, but BNE. . doesn't want to see ME... 
|i — MÀ 

2 They want to see me, but... dont want to see i. Fi 

3 She wants to see him, but... doesnt want to see sss 
4 We want to see them, but... don’t want to see ...... 

5) Hewantsito seeusibuE-...— ev dO wart OSee m 

G hey Want to see Her. bute... Oe... dote Want tomes. oe. som 
2 Wane tosee them DUT t e BdobWalloscoM anes tee err 

8 You want to see her, but... doesnt want to see s i 


co Write sentences beginning | like ... , | don't like ... or Do you like ... ? 
1 I dont eat tomatoes... dont.like them... 
2 Georgeisa very nice manike.. -n m o 
3. This jacketdsrit very nice. elont ...... ce 
E TTE tiny dew car. Do. essem id 
5 Mrs Clark is not very friendly. 1... ee a HAC 
6 These are my new shoes. ...... 


co Complete the sentences. Use I/me/he/him etc. 


Who is that woman? Why are you looking at .. her... ? 

2 ‘Do you know that man? "Yes, | work with oc ccscsssssnsnnon ; 
3 Where are the tickets? | can't find „i 

4 I can't find my keys. Where are s? 

5 We're going out. You can come with s. 

6 I've got a new motorbike. Do you want to see... 
Z 

8 

9 


z 


Maria likes music... plays che piano. 

| don't like dogs. I'm afraid oi S oe 

I'm talking to you. Please listen to... s. 
10 Where is Anna? | want to talk to... 
11 You can have these CDs. I don't want... 


12 My brother has a new job, but... doesn't like < ea very much. 
(59.5 | Complete the sentences. 

1 I need that book. Can you give it to me... ? 

2 He wants the key. Can you give "AM 


3 She wants the keys. Can you 

4 Mesum) Dao Cabos... sss COT COEM 

5 They want the money. Canmyotik arn a ? 
6 Wewalthepictilles Gam yOH. a e ee ? 
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Exercise 2.1: Nouns and determiners (2.2) 


Convert the following words into nouns by adding noun endings and mak- 
ing any other necessary spelling changes. Some words may take more than 
one ending to form two or more different nouns. 


capitalist/ development/ intervention reference/ 
capitalism developer occurrence referral 
argument disappointment | offence/offender | requirement 
compensation humiliation/ perception specialist/ 
criticism humility specialisation 
improvisation statement 


Exercise 2.2: Singular nouns and plural nouns (2.2.1) 


Supply the plural form of each of the singular nouns listed below: 


analyses hypotheses 
bases media 
bureaux phenomena 
crises sisters-in-law 
criteria stimuli 
formulae wolves 


Exercise 2.3: Determiners (2.2.6) 
Underline the determiners in the following sentences: 


You didn't understand my last question. 

She worked in the law courts for seven years. 

There were five other applicants for his job. 

Most people enjoyed all those Harry Potter books. 

Every person deserves our respect. 

Some young people have never seen a typewriter. 

Children should read more books and watch less television. 
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Exercise 2.4: Pronouns (2.3) 


Complete the following sentences by supplying the correct form of the pro- 


noun, as indicated after each sentence. 


The banks gave them every opportunity to repay the loan. Personal, 
3rd-person plural. 

He borrowed more money than necessary. Personal, 3rd-person singu- 
lar, masculine. 

He only told us about it after he got into financial trouble. Personal, 
1st-person plural. 

Since the financial meltdown, our economy has been struggling. Possessive, 
1st-person plural. 

The central bank played its part in the recovery. Possessive, 3rd-person 
singular, non-personal. 

The economy of Iceland was badly hit, but theirs was a special case. 
Possessive, 3rd-person plural. 


Exercise 2.5: Pronouns (2.3) 


Indicate whether the underlined pronouns are personal, possessive, reflexive, 


demonstrative, or relative. 
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It (personal) was the worst holiday we (personal) ever had. 

First, our (possessive) luggage went missing. 

That (demonstrative) was not a good start. 

Then our (possessive) taxi driver took us (personal) to the wrong hotel. 
Then Tom discovered he (personal) had lost his (possessive) passport. 
So we found ourselves (reflexive) with no luggage, no hotel, and no passport. 
Eventually, we (personal) phoned the travel agent, who (relative) was 
very helpful. 


Exercise 2.6: The five verb forms (2.4.1) 


Indicate the form of the underlined verb in each of the following sentences: 


1 


Everyone understands (-s form) the need to reduce (base form) carbon 


emissions. 


If you care (base form) about the environment, take (base form) action Answers to 


now. exercises 
One way we all waste (base form) resources is by leaving (-zg form) 

lights switched on at home when we're not even there. 

Governments have only recently realised (-ed/-en form) that carbon 

emissions threaten (base form) our future. 

In the 1990s, environmental groups tried (past form) to raise (base 

form) our awareness of the problem. 

They have given (-ed/-en form) us a lot to think (base form) about. 


Exercise 2.7: Irregular verbs (2.4.7) 


Supply the correct form of the irregular verb in the following sentences: 
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I have found a wonderful book on astronomy. 

He may have told his partner. 

The suspect was brought to Paddington police station. 

Large areas of the coastline were swept away by the tsunami. 
I have been sworn to secrecy. 


He paid in cash for a brand-new Porsche. 

It was meant to be a surprise. 

The castle had lain empty for years. 

The money was sewn into the lining of his jacket. 


10 The animals were led to safety. 


Exercise 2.8: Auxiliary verbs (2.5) 


Indicate whether the underlined verbs are modal, passive, progressive, or 


perfective auxiliaries. 


The Internet has (perfective) revolutionised the way we do business. 

Now we can (modal) order books, theatre tickets, and even clothes 
online. 

Very soon, every home will (modal) have broadband Internet access. 

The Internet is (progressive) also changing the way we learn. 

Online teaching materials can (modal) now be (passive) accessed from 
anywhere in the world. 

In the future, all students may (modal) be (passive) taught online. 

However, some teachers believe this would (modal) be disastrous for 
students. 201 


Answers to 
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They say the Internet should (modal) be (passive) used sparingly, and 
that real teachers can (modal) never be (passive) replaced by computers. 
For people in remote areas, however, the Internet is (progressive) really 
improving their access to education. 

10 Distance learning has (perfective) finally become a reality. 


Exercise 2.9: Adjectives (2.6) 


Convert the following words into adjectives by adding adjective endings, 
and making any other necessary spelling changes. Some words may take 
more than one ending to form two or more different adjectives. 


curable glorious musical reasonable 
disruptive legendary nauseous religious 
drizzly lovable/lovely peripheral tedious 
geological massive questionable woolly/woollen 


Exercise 2.10: Comparative adjectives and superlative 
adjectives (2.6.2) 


Supply the comparative and superlative forms of each of the following 
adjectives: 


more brilliant, most brilliant 
cleverer, cleverest 

more elegant, most elegant 
faster, fastest 

more handsome, most handsome 
luckier, luckiest 

warmer, warmest 

more wonderful, most wonderful 


Exercise 2.11: Adverbs (2.7) 


Convert the following adjectives to adverbs by adding -/y, and making any 
other necessary spelling changes. 


absolutely 
capably 
clearly 


demonstrably 
dully 
environmentally 
happily 

lazily 

legally 

luckily 
memorably 
personally 
terribly 


Exercise 2.12: Circumstantial adverbs (2.7.1) 


In each of the following sentences, indicate the kind of meaning which is 
expressed by the underlined adverbs. Use the following abbreviations: 


M = Manner P = Place S = Stance T = Time 
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The choir sang beautifully (M). 
We'll meet outside (P) after the concert. 


Amy tries really hard (M) to be popular. 
Strangely (S), no one answered the phone. 
He felt that he had been unfairly (M) treated. 
Paul doesn't feel well today (T). 

Hopefully (S) no one was injured. 

You can't park there (P). 


Exercise 2.13: Words and word classes (Chapter 2) 


In the space provided, indicate the word class of the underlined words in 
the following passage. Use the following abbreviations: 


Adj = adjective 
Adv = adverb 

Det = determiner 
Aux — auxiliary verb 
C = conjunction 
Inf = infinitive to 

N = noun 

P = preposition 

Pn = pronoun 
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V = main verb 


Howard Carter is famous (Adj) throughout the world as the (Det) 
man who (Pn) discovered the tomb (N) of the Egyptian king, Tut- 
ankamen (N). His (Det) story is (V) a very (Adv) romantic one (Pn), 


and it has (Aux) inspired many (Det) Hollywood movies (N). Carter 
was (Aux) born in (P) 1874 in England (N). His father was (V) an 
(Det) artist who (Pn) specialised in drawing (V) animal portraits for 
(P) local (Adj) landowners. He (Pn) taught his son the basics (N) of 
drawing and painting, and (C) Howard became (V) a fairly (Adv) 


accomplished (Adj) draughtsman. However, his main interest was (V) 
in archaeology, and in ancient (Adj) Egypt in particular. When (C) he 


was just seventeen (Det) years old, Howard sailed to (P) Alexandria 
in Egypt, hoping (V) to (Inf) find work as a (Det) draughtsman with 
(P) the Egyptian Exploration Fund. His first (Det) job was at (P) Bani 
Hassan, where he worked under (P) the famous archaeologist (N), 
Flinders Petrie. His role on that (Det) excavation was to (Inf) copy (V) 
the drawings which (Pn) were (Aux) found on (P) the walls of (P) the 
tombs. According to (P) some (Det) sources, Howard worked hard 
(Adv) all day, and then (Adv) slept in (P) the tombs at (P) night. 


a Chapter 3 


Exercise 3.1: Adverb phrases (3.3) 


Underline the adverb phrases in the following sentences: 


Ne 


Nn A W 


Global warming has recently become a major concern for governments. 
Previously, many people felt that governments did not take the issue 
seriously. 

Now, it seems that the voice of the people is finally being heard. 
Scientists are fully convinced that climate change is a reality. 

Some governments are quite uncertain about what to do. 

Many people feel strongly that international co-operation is the only 
solution. 


Exercise 3.2: The functions of adverb phrases (3.3.1) 


Indicate the grammatical function of the underlined adverb phrases. Use 


the following abbreviations: A = Adjunct; PreJ = Premodifier of an adjec- 


tive; PreV = Premodifier of an adverb; PreP = Premodifer of a preposition. 
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Incredibly (A), he crashed straight (PreP) into a parked car. 
Many really (PreJ) talented students never (A) go to college. 
Obviously (A), the applications are examined very carefully (A). 
I am fairly (PreJ) sure she treated him very (PreV) unfairly (A). 
Grandad is often (A) quite (PreJ) confused. 


A Toyota would be much (PreV) less (PreJ) expensive. 


Exercise 3.3: Adjective phrases (3.4) 


Underline the adjective phrases in the following sentences: 


In much earlier times, Antwerp had been one of the largest cities in 
western Europe. 

The vibrant atmosphere of the sprawling city was very exciting for 
residents and visitors alike. 


Antwerp became an increasingly important financial centre as time 


went on. 
Prices for works of art were incredibly high, and even fairly mediocre 
artists could make a reasonably good living. 
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The Church was a very significant contributor to the vast wealth of the city. 
The Bishop of Antwerp commissioned expensive paintings and statues, 
and the artists were usually very happy to accept the commissions. 


The Church had always been acutely aware of the need to patronise artists. 


In turn, the artists produced some of the most magnificent masterpieces 
that Europe has ever seen. 


Exercise 3.4: The functions of adjective phrases (3.4.2) 


Indicate the grammatical function of the underlined adjective phrases. Use 


the following abbreviations: Pre = Premodifier; SC = Subject Complement; 
Post = Postmodifier; OC = Object Complement. 


Cn 


The kids seem delighted with their gifts (SC). 
It was a totally unexpected (Pre) discovery. 


The President's recent (Pre) statement about immigration was outra- 
geous (SC). 

Heavily-armed (Pre) police officers shot the gunman dead (OC). 
Nothing very interesting (Post) ever happens here. 

I found the book boring (OC), but the movie is amazing (SC). 


Exercise 3.5: Prepositional phrases (3.5) 


Underline the prepositional phrases in the following passage: 


Marco Polo was born in Venice in 1254. At that time, Venice was one 
of Europe's wealthiest cities. At 17, Marco travelled with his father 
and uncle from Italy to China. That journey eventually opened trade 
routes between the east and the west. In his book, The Travels of 
Marco Polo, he described the immense size of Chinese cities and the 


many splendours to be seen at the Emperor's court. His book contains 


stories about many wonders: bandits in desert hideaways, snakes with 


legs, and an Emperor who kept a tamed lion at his feet. No one is quite 
sure how many of these stories are true. Did he really see everything 
he described, did he hear the stories from other travellers, or did he 
just make it all up? Some scholars think he never travelled to China 


at any time. For them, the fact that he never once mentioned tea, the 


national drink of the Chinese, is proof that his book is a collection of 
fables. Just before his death, Marco was asked how much of his book 
was really true. He replied that he had described only half of what he 


had actually seen. 


Exercise 3.6: Noun phrase Heads (3.6.1) 


Underline the Head in each of the noun phrases below: 
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a tube of toothpaste 

strange beings from outer space 
my Facebook page 

a black London taxi 

a bottle of wine 

a small group of children 

a walk in the park 

none of the students 


Exercise 3.7: Noun phrases (3.6) 


Bracket the noun phrases in each of the following sentences. If a noun phrase 


has another noun phrase within it, use double bracketing. 
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Strong easterly winds] are expected later. 

The cost of [insurance]] has doubled in [the last year]. 
The kids] really enjoyed [their visit to [Disneyland]]. 
His first movie] was about [the siege of [Krishnapur]]. 
The weapon] was found at [the bottom of [the lake]]. 
Harry Potter [books]] are [his favourites]. 

The concert] was cancelled due to [poor [ticket] sales]. 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


The director of [the company]] has resigned. 


Exercise 3.8: Determiners and Determinatives (3.6.2) 


Underline the determiners in the following sentences. 


hwNY Re 
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Robert's second attempt at the title was much more successful. 

Very many people expected him to win the first race easily. 

A few people felt that he needed much more time to prepare. 

One journalist even suggested that he should take a break from all 
competitions. 

After the second race, he was congratulated by his wife and two children. 
His many loyal fans chanted his name from the grandstand. 

The fans will remember that victory for many years. 

It was an emotional climax to a career that began almost twenty years 
earlier. 
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Exercise 3.9: The functions of noun phrases (3.6.5) 


Indicate the grammatical function of the underlined noun phrases in the 
passage below. Use the following abbreviations: A = Adjunct; DO = Direct 
Object; Pre = Premodifier PC = Prepositional Complement; S = Subject; SC = 
Subject Complement. 


A German company (S) is developing a revolutionary new motorbike 


that drives itself (DO). It is the first step towards a fully autonomous 


machine (SC). It can steer, control its speed (DO) and keep itself upright 
without any human intervention (PC). A spokesman for the company 


(PC) said the bike will get you through city (Pre) traffic more safely than 
ever. The on-board computer (S) is much faster than a human brain (PC), 


and because it never gets tired or distracted, it can react in milliseconds 
(PC) to avoid any obstacles on the road (DO). Sensors on the bike (S) 
can detect speed and movement (DO), so the computer (S) knows if it is 
swaying too far, and makes corrections (DO). The prototype (S) is still 
being tested, not with human riders (PC), but with plastic dummies (PC). 


Exercise 3.10: The ordering of auxiliary verbs (3.7.2) 


In each of the following sentences, describe the sequence of the underlined 
auxiliary verbs. For example: 


The seat can be adjusted = Modal + Passive 
1 All the tickets have been sold = Perfective + Passive 
2 The prizemoney will be given to charity. = Modal + Passive 
3 The power should be switched off first. = Modal + Passive 
4 You must be joking. = Modal + Progressive 
5 The earthquake victims are being rehoused. = Progressive + Passive 
6 Have you been talking to Paul? = Perfective + Progressive 
7 The parents may have been arguing. = Modal + Perfective + 
Progressive 
8 Could anything else have been done? = Modal + Perfective + Passive 


Exercise 3.11: Finite verb phrases and non-finite 
verb phrases (3.7.3) 


Indicate whether the underlined verb phrases are finite or non-finite. 


1 Germany have been eliminated from the World Cup. Finite 


2 They were beaten by South Korea, conceding two goals in injury time. 
Finite 


| => 

we > 
you — 
he — 
she — 
they —> 
i =e 


deb. P 

your umbrella ) their umbrella 
my | like my house. 

our We like our house. 

your You like your house. 

his He likes his house. 

her She likes her house. 

their They like their house. 

its Oxford (= it) is famous for its university. 


We use my/your/his etc. + noun: 


my hands 
our clothes 


: j his/her/their 


AMY 


her car 
(= Amy's car) 


her husband 
(= Amy's 
husband) 


her children 
(= Amy's 
children) 


- | its and it's 
its 
it's (= it is) 
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mine/yours etc. > Unit 61 


his new car 
your best friend 


her parents 
their room 


ANDY MR AND 
" MRS LEE 


A his bike ar their son zm 
^ 


his sister their daughter 


their children 


amy his parents e e 
pte 


Oxford is famous for its university. 
| like Oxford. It's a nice place. (= It is a nice place.) 


I/me/my/mine = Unit 62 


3 They were beaten by South Korea, conceding two goals in injury time. 
Non-finite 

Argentina have also failed to qualify for the next round. Finite 
Argentina have also failed to qualify for the next round. Non-finite 
Beaten by France, their World Cup campaign is over. Non-finite 

Paul wants to become a footballer. Finite 

Paul wants to become a footballer. Non-finite 


CONAN d 


Exercise 3.12: Tense (3.7.5) and aspect (3.7.7) 


In each of the following sentences, describe the tense and aspect which is 
expressed by the underlined auxiliary verb. For example: 


The children are leaving = Present tense, progressive aspect 


1 Amy was watching TV when we Past tense, progressive aspect 
arrived. 


2 Paulis working very hard. - Present tense, progressive aspect. 


3 The government had supported the Past tense, perfective aspect 


banks for years. 


4 [have never met your brother. = Present tense, perfective aspect 

5 Iamlooking for a better job. = Present tense, progressive aspect 

6 We were staying with friends at = Past tense, progressive aspect 
the time. 

7 The train had already left. = Past tense, perfective aspect 


8 All the money has disappeared. Present tense, perfective aspect 
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RE Chapter 4 


Exercise 4.1: Subordination (4.2) 
In each of the following sentences, underline the subordinate clauses. 
1 An earthquake has struck the mountainous region of Qinghai, China, 


killing over 600 people. 
2 Local authorities estimate that around 9,000 people have been injured. 


3 Rescue attempts are difficult because the area is very remote. 

4 The disaster struck on Wednesday, when the quake shook the entire 
region. 

5 Several schools have collapsed in the township of Jiegu, killing many 


young people. 
6 To reach some victims, rescuers must tunnel through several metres of 


debris. 


7 The central government in Beijing has praised the rescuers, who are 


working throughout the night. 


8 While aftershocks continue, more and more bodies are being found. 


Exercise 4.2: Subordination (4.2) 


Indicate whether the underlined clauses are Adjunct clauses, relative clauses, 
or nominal relative clauses. 


1 The man standing next to the President is his Chief of Staff. Relative 
He is the man who is responsible for all White House staff. Relative 

3 What every President needs most is someone to organize his timetable. 
Nominal relative 


4 President Obama knew all his staff by their first names, as though he 
had hired them himself. Adjunct 

5 If the President leaves the White House, he is usually accompanied by 
the press. Adjunct 


6 President Obama caused panic among security when he slipped out to 
his daughter's football game. Adjunct 

7 It takes most Presidents some time to learn how to handle all their 
responsibilities. Nominal relative 


Exercise 4.3: That-clauses (4.2.5) 


In the following sentences, indicate whether the underlined that is relative 
pronoun that, Complementizer that, demonstrative pronoun that, or adverb 
that: 


NAUA 


The policeman said that we should install a burglar alarm. Complementizer 
At that time, we didn’t even lock the door when we went out. Demon- 
strative pronoun 

It is not that unusual to see homes with alarms and security cameras too. 
Adverb 

The alarm that we installed is working well. Relative pronoun 

A neighbour told us that he was burgled twice. Complementizer 
Burglars seem to know the areas that they operate in. Relative pronoun 
That helps the police to identify them. Demonstrative pronoun 


Exercise 4.4: The functions of clauses in sentences (4.2.7) 


Indicate the grammatical function of the underlined clauses in the following 


sentences. 
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That is how most people first get involved with drugs. Subject Complement 
Nobody wants to become a drug addict. Direct Object 

Many young people don’t realise that drugs can kill you. Direct Object 
For some people, saying ‘no’ is not as easy as it sounds. Subject 

To avoid conflict at home, some parents just ignore the problem. Adjunct 
To criticize all parents on these grounds seems a bit harsh. Subject 
Teenagers simply don’t like being criticized. Direct Object 

Uncritical advice is what they need. Subject Complement 


Exercise 4.5: The functions of clauses in phrases (4.2.8) 


Indicate the function of each of the following the underlined clauses. 


1 


The patient is unable to move his legs. Postmodifier of unable 

My brother has invented a new way of developing photographs. Com- 
plement of of 

Some children are afraid to go to sleep at night. Postmodifier of afraid 
Following several unsuccessful attempts to restore peace, a ceasefire 
was finally signed. Postmodifier of attempts 

A man who tried to steal a police car has been detained for questioning. 
Postmodifier of man 
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6 


7 


The UN considered a suggestion that German soldiers should be part of 


the peace-keeping troop. Complement of suggestion 


All investors are anxious to get their money back. Postmodifier of anxious 


Exercise 4.6: Coordination (4.3) 


Underline the Conjoins in each of the following sentences: 
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The forensics team examined the evidence carefully and methodically. 


You will have to wait two or three weeks for a visa. 
He works during the day and goes to classes at night. 


You have to consider your own interests and other people’s interests. 


Voting ends at 9pm but the result won't be known for 48 hours. 


The dog ran out the door and across the road. 


My grandfather is weak but in good spirits. 


Exercise 4.7: Sentence types (4.4) 


Indicate whether the sentences below are declarative, interrogative, imper- 


ative, or exclamative. 
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I will see you on Wednesday. Declarative 

Please let me know if you need anything. Imperative 
How much is a cheeseburger? Interrogative 

If it is raining, we will take the car. Declarative 
How young she looks in that dress. Exclamative 

Do you need anything else? Interrogative 

What a great player he is. Exclamative 


Exercise 4.8: Positive sentences and negative sentences (4.5) 


Make the positive sentences below negative and make the negative sentences 
positive. 
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My parents are on holiday. My parents are not on holiday. 

We do not accept Euros. We accept Euros. 

Is the cash machine not working? Is the cash machine working? 
Amy used her credit card. Amy did not use her credit card. 
Don't wait for me. Wait for me. 

Does she eat meat? Does she not eat meat? 

Paul never lies. Paul lies. 


Exercise 4.9: Extraposition and postponement (4.7) 


Rewrite each of the following sentences so that they have an extraposed 


Subject and begin with anticipatory it: 


NAUA 


It is perfectly normal to worry about the future. 

It is very important that the children should have adequate food 
and clothing. 

It is unclear at this stage whether or not they qualify for subsi- 
dised housing. 

It is now undisputed that climate change is a reality. 

It is so much more convenient to use an electric blender. 

It is very unusual to see a flying saucer. 

It became more obvious every day that the government was in 
crisis. 


Exercise 4.10: Cleft sentences (4.9) 


In each of the following cleft sentences, underline the Focus and indicate 
its form. For example: 


It was Amy who took the phone call. It was Amy (NP) who took the phone 
call. 


1 
2 
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It was my Dad (NP) who told me the result. 

It was after watching the video replay (PP) that the referee awarded a 
penalty. 

It was the goalkeeper (NP) who committed the foul. 

Was it before or after the game (PP) that the violence broke out? 

Is it usually the home fans (NP) that cause trouble? 

It was through bribery and corruption (PP) that they won the league. 
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Answers to mH Chapter 5 


exercises 
Exercise 5.1: The structure of words (5.1—5.3) 


Analyse the following words in terms of their internal structure, that is, in 
terms of prefixes, base, and suffixes. For example: 


unfaithful = un + faith + ful 
antit+terrortist 
creattivtity 
de+foresttation 
distrespecttful 
leadter+ship 
mis+treat+ment 
naturtaltism 
non+specialtist 
profittabiltity 
relenttless+ly 
rettight*en 
under+develop+ment 
un+grate+ful 
un+law+ful+ly 
unt+remark+table 


Exercise 5.2: Adding inflections — general spelling rules (5.9) 
Form words by joining the parts: 


biggest 
bragged 
dealing 
defied 
enriches 
fizzes 
forgetting 
holier 
longer 
moving 
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revelled Answers to 
silliest exercises 
simplest 

slammed 

studies 

untying 

watches 


Exercise 5.3: Adding -ly and -ally (5.10) 
Convert the following adjectives to adverbs by adding -ly or -ally: 


artistically 
automatically 
clumsily 
coolly 
diplomatically 
dreadfully 
energetically 
frantically 
fundamentally 
greedily 
guiltily 
ironically 
lazily 

locally 
logically 
luckily 
necessarily 
nostalgically 
ordinarily 
organically 
publicly 
sadistically 
technically 
temporarily 
typically 
uneasily 
vitally 
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Answers Exercise 5.4: Plural nouns (5.11) 


exercises : : 
Give the plural form of the following nouns: 


appendices 
arenas 
bases 
bushes 
cellos 
flamingoes 
fungi 
galleries 
journeys 
leeches 
lorries 
mattresses 
media 
phobias 
photos 
potatoes 
stitches 
studios 
taxes 

taxis 

wives 


Exercise 5.5: Problem spellings (5.14) 
Fill in the blanks by selecting the correct word from the choices given: 


1 The bank refused to accept the cheque. 

2 My hotel room was very quiet. 

3 We can do nothing to alter the situation. 

4 People should practice what they preach. 

5 He eats everything except seafood. 

6 I left my laptop there on the table. 

7 It’s starting to snow. 

8 It was quite warm yesterday. 

9 The government could easily lose the next election. 


am 10 I’ve got a job interview with the Personnel Officer. 


11 The menu is so big I don't know what to choose. Answers to 
12 Paul told me you're working from home now. exercises 
13 The plane lost power in one of its engines. 

14 Amy chose the dress herself. 

15 Our principal objection is that the ruling is unconstitutional. 

16 Parents must face their responsibilities. 

17 My son makes more money than I do. 

18 We're going to see a marriage guidance counsellor. 

19 Doctors have been studying the effect of smoking on pregnant women. 

20 Your pharmacist will be able to give you advice. 
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Appendix 


English irregular verbs 


Irregular verbs (2.4.7) are verbs in which the past form and the -ed form 
are not spelled in the regular way. The ‘regular way’ adds -ed to the base 
form of the verb (e.g. base form = walk, past form = walked, -ed form = 
(has) walked). Some of the verbs listed here have regular and irregular vari- 
ants (2.4.8). On the five verb forms, see 2.4.1. For the verb be, see 2.4.9. 


Base form 


awake 
bear 
beat 
become 
begin 
bend 
bet 
bid 
bind 
bite 
bleed 
blow 
break 


bring 


-s form 


awakes 
bears 
beats 
becomes 
begins 
bends 
bets 
bids 
binds 
bites 
bleeds 
blows 
breaks 


brings 


Past form 


awoke 
bore 
beat 
became 
began 
bent 
bet 
bid 
bound 
bit 
bled 
blew 
broke 


brought 


-ed form 


awoken 
borne 
beaten 
become 
begun 
bent 
bet 

bid 
bound 
bitten 
bled 
blown 
broken 


brought 


-ing form 
awaking 
bearing 
beating 
becoming 
beginning 
bending 
betting 
bidding 
binding 
biting 
bleeding 
blowing 
breaking 
bringing 


Exercises 


Co Complete the sentences in the same way. 


1 I'm going to wash -my hands... 4 es gone owah e aa a i 
21 Shesgoing towashi me ore a hands s iineyire going towashi e T S ; 
3 Were cong towWaS N eL . G Areyougongto wa D e e ee ? 


co Complete the sentences in the same way. 

1 He ...lives with his parente... 

DUNES VENN aee parents. 
... parents. 


 —— . 8 Most children ee ee... Mee 


co Look at the family tree, and complete the sentences with his/her /their. 


m ea 1 Isaw Sarah with ...her..... husband, Philip. 
T$ 


2 Isaw Laura and Steve with ................ children. 
3 [saw Steve with wns wife, Laura. 
SARAH = PHILIP 4 Isaw Ben with ...... . brother, Will. 
i 5 | saw Laura with brother, Will. 
6 
d 
8 


I saw Sarah and Philip with ................ son, Will. 
| saw Laura with occu parents. 
| saw Beth and Robert with .................... parents. 


In p 


BEN WILL LAURA = STEVE 


ROBERT BETH 


co Write my/our/your/his/her/their/its. 

Do you like ....yQur..... job? 

| know Mr Watson, but | don't know i wife. 

Alice and Tom live in London... son lives in Australia. 

We're going to have a party. We're going to invite all...................... friends. 
Anna is going out with .................... friends this evening. 

| like tennis. I'S favourite sport. 

[Satie eee eee car?” ‘No, I don't have a car’ 

| want to contact Maria. Do you know ............. number? 

9 Do you think most people are happy in ............. jobs? 

10 I'm going to wash ....... < hair before | go out. 

11 This is a beautiful tree... leaves are a beautiful colour. 

12 John has a brother and a sister... brother is 25, and S sister is 21. 


OO N ONU 1 4 09 NO 


co Complete the sentences. Use my/his/their etc. with these words: 


coat homework house husband jeb key name 


1 James doesn't enjoy ....hie job... It's not very interesting. 

DN Kcanitd getin OA E S 

SPa mamie E e e ee D m works in a s baie 

aüpicasetakerofiieme acr and sit down. 
Sevlnauarecersmilaegidoimge MT laevirerdoldg e c 4 

Ge Dol oulknow thatiman’ memes) DUI IC RIE KNOW EE 4 
7 Wellive inm Bartons teet aen e 02 anes is at the end on the lefe 
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breed 
build 
burn 
burst 
buy 
cast 
catch 
choose 
cling 
come 
creep 
cut 
deal 
dig 
dive 
do 
draw 
dream 
drink 
drive 
eat 
fall 
feed 
feel 
fight 
find 


flee 


breeds 
builds 
burns 
bursts 
buys 
casts 
catches 
chooses 
clings 
comes 
creeps 
cuts 
deals 
digs 
dives 
does 
draws 
dreams 
drinks 
drives 
eats 
falls 
feeds 
feels 
fights 
finds 


flees 


bred 
built 
burned 
burst 
bought 
cast 
caught 
chose 
clung 
came 
crept 
cut 
dealt 
dug 
dived 
did 
drew 
dreamed 
drank 
drove 
ate 

fell 

fed 
felt 
fought 
found 


fled 


bred 
built 
burnt 
burst 
bought 
cast 
caught 
chosen 
clung 
come 
crept 
cut 
dealt 
dug 
dived 
done 
drawn 
dreamt 
drunk 
driven 
eaten 
fallen 
fed 
felt 
fought 
found 


fled 


breeding 
building 
burning 
bursting 
buying 
casting 
catching 
choosing 
clinging 
coming 
creeping 
cutting 
dealing 
digging 
diving 
doing 
drawing 
dreaming 
drinking 
driving 
eating 
falling 
feeding 
feeling 
fighting 
finding 


fleeing 
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fling 
fly 
forget 
freeze 
get 
give 
go 
grind 
grow 
have 
hear 
hide 
hit 
hold 
hurt 
keep 
kneel 
knit 
know 
lay 
lead 
lean 
leap 
learn 
leave 
lend 


let 


flings 
flies 
forgets 
freezes 
gets 
gives 
goes 
grinds 
grows 
has 
hears 
hides 
hits 
holds 
hurts 
keeps 
kneels 
knits 
knows 
lays 
leads 
leans 
leaps 
learns 
leaves 
lends 


lets 


flung 
flew 
forgot 
froze 
got 
gave 
went 
ground 
grew 
had 
heard 
hid 

hit 
held 
hurt 
kept 
knelt 
knitted 
knew 
laid 

led 
leaned 
leaped 
learned 


left 


flung 
flown 
forgotten 
frozen 
got 
given 
gone 
ground 
grown 
had 
heard 
hidden 
hit 
held 
hurt 
kept 
knelt 
knit 
known 
laid 

led 
leant 
leapt 
learnt 
left 
lent 


let 


flinging 
flying 
forgetting 
freezing 
getting 
giving 
going 
grinding 
growing 
having 
hearing 
hiding 
hitting 
holding 
hurting 
keeping 
kneeling 
knitting 
knowing 
laying 
leading 
leaning 
leaping 
learning 
leaving 
lending 


letting 


sew 
shake 
shine 

shoot 
show 


shrink 


lies 
lights 
loses 
makes 
means 
meets 
pays 
proves 
puts 
quits 
reads 
rides 
rings 
rises 
runs 
says 
sees 
seeks 
sells 
sends 
sets 
sews 
shakes 
shines 
shoots 
shows 


shrinks 


set 
sewed 
shook 
shone 
shot 
showed 


shrank 


lain 

lit 

lost 
made 
meant 
met 
paid 
proven 
put 
quit 
read 
ridden 
rung 
risen 
run 
said 
seen 
sought 
sold 
sent 
set 
sewn 
shaken 
shone 
shot 
shown 


shrunk 


lying 
lighting 
losing 
making 
meaning 
meeting 
paying 
proving 
putting 
quitting 
reading 
riding 
ringing 
rising 
running 
saying 
seeing 
seeking 
selling 
sending 
setting 
sewing 
shaking 
shining 
shooting 
showing 


shrinking 
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shut 
sing 
sink 
sit 
sleep 
slide 
smell 
speak 
speed 
spell 
spend 
spill 
spin 
spit 
split 
spoil 
spread 
spring 
stand 
steal 
stick 
sting 
strike 
string 
strive 
swear 


sweep 


shuts 
sings 
sinks 
sits 
sleeps 
slides 
smells 
speaks 
speeds 
spells 
spends 
spills 
spins 
spits 
splits 
spoils 
spreads 
springs 
stands 
steals 
sticks 
stings 
strikes 
strings 
strives 
swears 


sweeps 


shut 
sang 
sank 
sat 
slept 
slid 
smelled 
spoke 
sped 
spelled 
spent 
spilled 
spun 
spat 
split 
spoiled 
spread 
sprang 
stood 
stole 
stuck 
stung 
struck 
strung 
strove 
swore 


swept 


shut 
sung 
sunk 
sat 
slept 
slid 
smelt 
spoken 
sped 
spelt 
spent 
spilt 
spun 
spat 
split 
spoilt 
spread 
sprung 
stood 
stolen 
stuck 
stung 
struck 
strung 
striven 
sworn 


swept 


shutting 
singing 
sinking 
sitting 
sleeping 
sliding 
smelling 
speaking 
speeding 
spelling 
spending 
spilling 
spinning 
spitting 
splitting 
spoiling 
spreading 
springing 
standing 
stealing 
sticking 
stinging 
striking 
stringing 
striving 
swearing 


sweeping 


swell 
swim 
swing 
take 
teach 
tear 
tell 
think 
throw 
wake 
wear 
weave 
weep 
win 
wind 
wring 


write 


swells 
swims 
swings 
takes 
teaches 
tears 
tells 
thinks 
throws 
wakes 
wears 
weaves 
weeps 
wins 
winds 
wrings 


writes 


swelled 
swam 
swung 
took 
taught 
tore 
told 
thought 
threw 
woke 
wore 
wove 
wept 
won 
wound 
wrung 


wrote 


swollen 
swum 
swung 
taken 
taught 
torn 
told 
thought 
thrown 
woken 
worn 
woven 
wept 
won 
wound 


wrung 


written 


Appendix 
swelling 


swimming 
swinging 
taking 
teaching 
tearing 
telling 
thinking 
throwing 
waking 
wearing 
weaving 
weeping 
winning 
winding 
wringing 


writing 


! The verb lie, meaning to tell an untruth, is a regular verb. 
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Glossary of terms 


Acronym A word formed from the initial letters of other words, e.g. NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organisation). 

Active See Voice. 

Adjective Adjectives express a quality or attribute of a noun: a happy 
child; a violent storm; an old car. Adjectives can also appear after the 
noun: the child is bappy. 

Adjective phrase A phrase in which the main word is an adjective. The 
adjective may occur on its own in the phrase (happy, old, rich), or it 
may have a Premodifier before it (very bappy, quite old, extremely 
rich). Some adjective phrases may also have Postmodifiers after the 
adjective (tired of waiting, happy to meet you). 

Adjunct A grammatically optional constituent in sentence structure. 
Adjuncts convey optional, additional information, including when 
something happened (Our guests arrived on Sunday.), where some- 
thing happened (We met Paul outside the cinema.) and why something 
happened (Amy cried because she lost her doll.). 

Adjunct clause A subordinate clause which functions as an Adjunct in 
sentence structure: Amy cried because she lost ber doll; Although be is 
poor, he gives what he can to charity. 

Adverb Adverbs are used to modify an adjective (extremely big) or another 
adverb (very recently). They also function as Adjuncts in sentence struc- 
ture (Suddenly, the lights went out). 

Adverb phrase A phrase in which the main word is an adverb. The 
adverb may occur on its own (beautifully, recently), or it may have a 
Premodifier before it (very beautifully, quite recently). 

Adverbial Complement A constituent which occurs with an intransitive 
verb and typically expresses location, direction, or time: The road goes 
to Sevenoaks; The play lasted two hours. 

Agent The agent of a sentence is the constituent that performs the action 
of the verb. In simple sentences, the agent generally coincides with 
the Subject (Amy broke the vase), but in others — especially passive 


sentences — it does not, e.g. The village was destroyed by the soldiers. 
Here, the Agent is the soldiers, but the Subject is the village. See also: 
Voice. 

Agentless passive A passive sentence from which the agent by-phrase 
has been omitted. For example, in The village was destroyed by rebels, 
the agent, rebels, is included in the by-phrase by rebels. In contrast, the 
sentence The village was destroyed is an agentless passive. See also: 
Voice. 

Agreement test A test to identify the Head of a noun phrase. The Head 
agrees in number (singular or plural) with the verb when the noun 
phrase is the Subject of a sentence: [The boy in the car] is my son. 
Compare: [The boys in the car| are my sons. 

Alternative interrogative A question which offers two or more alterna- 
tive responses: Do you want tea or coffee?; Is that William or Harry? 
See also: Yes-no interrogative. 

Anaphora The use of a word or words to refer back to something previ- 
ously mentioned. The personal pronouns are often used anaphorically, 
as in James likes football. He never misses a game. Here, be refers 
anaphorically to James. See also: Cataphora. 

Antecedent A word or words to which a following word refers back. In 
James likes football. He never misses a game, James is the antecedent 
of he. See also: Anaphora, Cataphora, Referring expressions. 

Anticipatory zt Anticipatory it functions as the Provisional Subject in 
an extraposed sentence. It ‘anticipates’ the Notional Subject which 
has been extraposed: It is obvious that be doesn't love ber. (Compare: 
That be doesn't love ber is obvious.) See also: Extraposition. 

Apposition A relationship between two constituents (usually noun 
phrases), in which both constituents refer to the same person or thing: 
The President, Mr Brown. 

Article The articles are the (the definite article) and a/an (the indefinite 
article). 

Aspect Aspect expresses how an event is viewed with respect to time. 
There are two aspects in English, the progressive aspect (William is 
leavinghwas leaving) and the perfective aspect (William has left/had 
left). 

Asyndetic coordination Coordination without the use of and: We need 
bread, cheese, eggs, milk, flour. See also: Syndetic coordination, 
Polysyndetic coordination. 

Auxiliary verb A ‘helping’ verb which typically comes before the main 
verb in a sentence (I can drive; James bas written to the Council.). 
Auxiliary verbs are divided into the following types: modal, passive, 
progressive, perfective, do auxiliary, semi-auxiliary. 
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Back formation A verb formed by removing a noun ending and adding 
a verb ending, e.g. televise, from television. 

Base form The form of a verb which follows £o, and to which the inflec- 
tions are added: to walk, walk+s, walk+ed, walking. The term is 
also used to refer to the uninflected form of an adjective or adverb 
to which the -er and -est endings are added. See also: Comparative 
form, Superlative form. 

Booster A booster is a degree adverb that expresses a higher degree in an 
adjective or in another adverb, e.g. extremely cold, more important, 
very recently. See also: Downtoner. 

By-phrase A phrase beginning with by at the end of a passive sentence 
that expresses the agent, e.g. King Lear was written by Sbakespeare. 
See also: Voice. 

Case A distinction chiefly in pronouns which relates to their grammatical 
functions. Personal pronouns and the pronoun who have two cases: 
Subjective case (e.g. I, we, who) and objective case (me, us, whom). 
Nouns exhibit two cases, the common case (dog, dogs) and the geni- 
tive case (dog's, dogs’). 

Cataphora The use of a word or words to refer forward to a later 
word: When you see bim, will you ask Simon to phone me? See also: 
Anaphora. 

Circumstantial adverb Circumstantial adverbs convey information 
about the circumstances of an event or action. They indicate how 
something happens (The lights went out suddenly.), where something 
happens (We'll meet bere after the game.), and when something hap- 
pens (I'll see you tomorrow.). See also: Stance adverb, Degree adverb. 

Clause A sentence-like construction which operates at a level lower than 
a sentence: We visited Disneyland wben we were in Hong Kong. Here, 
the clause when we were in Hong Kong is ‘sentence-like’ in the sense 
that it has its own Subject (we) and its own verb (were). However, 
some clauses may have only an ‘implied’ Subject: Working through the 
night, rescuers finally reached the miners. Here, the ‘implied’ Subject 
of the clause working through the night is rescuers, the Subject of the 
sentence as a whole. 

Cleft sentence A sentence with the pattern It + be + Focus + Focus 
Complement, e.g. It was William who noticed the error. (Compare: 
William noticed the error.) Cleft sentences are used to emphasize the 
Focus, here, William. 

Clipping A type of abbreviation in which one or more syllables are omit- 
ted from a word, e.g. demo, from demonstration. 

Closed word class A closed word class is one which does not admit new 
members. For example, the class of prepositions (at, in, of, etc) does 


not admit new members and therefore is a closed class. See also: Open 
word class. 

Comment clause A peripheral clause in sentence structure, used to offer 
a comment on what is being said: I can't afford it, Pm afraid. 

Comparative clause Comparative clauses follow the preposition than 
or as, and express comparison: The play was better than I expected; 
David is as old as I am. 

Comparative form A term used to refer to the -er form of adjectives 
(happier) and adverbs (sooner). See also: Superlative form. 

Complement A constituent which completes the meaning of a word, e.g. 
a noun (the fact that the earth is round), or a preposition (under the 
table). The term is also applied Objects, which complete the meaning 
of a transitive verb (The soldiers destroyed the village.). 

Complementizer The function of the word that when it introduces the 
Complement of a verb (He said that he was ready.) or of a noun (The 
fact that no one was listening). 

Complex transitive verb A verb which requires a Direct Object and an 
Object Complement, e.g. The dye turned the water blue. Here, the 
water is the Direct Object, and blue is the Object Complement. 

Conducive yes/no interrogative In a conducive yes/no interrogative, the 
speaker has an expectation of either a yes answer or a no answer. For 
example, in Did you meet someone?, the expected answer is yes. In 
Did you not meet anyone?, the expected answer is no. See also: Neu- 
tral yes/no interrogative. 

Conjoin The function of constituents which are linked by a coordinating 
conjunction: Paul and Amy; tea or coffee; tired but happy. 

Conjunction The coordinating conjunctions (and, but, or) link constitu- 
ents of equal status (I play guitar and David sings.). The subordinating 
conjunctions (e.g. if, because) introduce a subordinate clause: (Have 
some pasta if you want it.). 

Constituent A constituent is a word or a string of words that acts as a 
unit both grammatically and semantically. For example, in The Presi- 
dent has arrived, The President is a constituent, but President has is 
not a constituent. Constituents can be replaced by one word: He has 
arrived. No single word can replace President has. 

Coordination The linking of two or more constituents using one of the 
coordinating conjunctions and, but, and or: We bought meat and veg- 
etables; David graduated last year but be still can't find a job; You 
don't need money or good looks. 

Coordination Polarity Test A test to determine whether a sentence is posi- 
tive or negative. Positive sentences take so in coordination (Amy is a 
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student and so is Paul.), while negative sentences take neither (Amy is not 
a student and neitber is Paul.). See also: Polarity. 

Countable noun Countable nouns denote things that can be counted: 
one chair, two chairs, three chairs, etc. Therefore, they have both a 
singular form (chair) and a plural form (chairs). See also: Uncount- 
able noun. 

Declarative sentence A sentence which is chiefly used for making a state- 
ment: The sky was blue; William became an engineer; Tbe government 
has a huge majority. See also: Interrogative sentence. 

Definite article The definite article is the word the. 

Degree adverb A type of adverb used to express degree in an adjective or 
in another adverb. The most common degree adverb is very: very cold; 
very recently. Others include extremely, fairly, highly, quite. 

Demonstrative pronoun The demonstrative pronouns are this, that, 
these, and those. 

Deontic meaning Deontic meaning is expressed by some of the modal 
auxiliary verbs. It is concerned with permission, obligation/duty, and 
prediction, e.g. You may come in; You must go to bed early; I will see 
you later. See also: Dynamic meaning, Epistemic meaning. 

Dependent pronoun A dependent pronoun is a pronoun that can only 
occur as a constituent of a noun phrase, e.g. my book, our books, 
every book. Dependent pronouns function as Determinatives in noun 
phrase structure. See also: Independent pronoun. 

Determinative The function of a determiner in a noun phrase, e.g. in 
the book, the word the has the function of Determinative. See also: 
Determiner. 

Determiner Determiners are constituents in the structure of a noun 
phrase. They introduce the noun phrase and typically refer to quantity 
or position in an ordered sequence: a newspaper, some people, many 
problems, three ships, all our friends, the first day. 

Direct Object The constituent required by a transitive verb to complete 
its meaning: David announced his retirement; The company made a 
huge profit. Direct Objects are most commonly noun phrases, but they 
can also be clauses: David announced that he will retire. 

Ditransitive verb A verb that requires two Objects, an Indirect Object 
followed by a Direct Object, e.g. We gave James the money. Here, 
James is the Indirect Object and the money is the Direct Object. 

Do auxiliary The do auxiliary is used (a) to form questions (Do you like 
French films?), (b) to form negatives, with not (I do not enjoy violent 
films), (c) to form negative directives, with not (Do not sit there!) 
(d) for emphasis (I do enjoy a good book!). 
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| — my — mine It's my money. It’s mine. 
we > our  — Ours It's our money. It's ours. 
you —> your —> yours It’s your money. It's yours. 
he — his — his It's his money. It’s his. 
she — her — hers It's her money. It’s hers. 
they — their — theirs It's their money. It's theirs. 


j We use my/your etc. + noun (my hands / your book etc.): 
My hands are cold. 


ls this your book? 
Helen gave me her umbrella. 
It's their problem, not our problem. 


We use mine/yours etc. without a noun: 
Is this book mine or yours? (= my book or your book) 
| didn't have an umbrella, so Sarah gave me hers. (= her umbrella) 
Its their problem, not ours. (= not our problem) 
We went in our car, and they went in theirs. (= their car) 


You can use his with or without a noun: 
‘Is this his camera or hers? ‘It’s his: 


€ j a friend of mine / a friend of his / some friends of yours etc. 


| went out to meet a friend of mine. (not a friend of me) 
Tom was in the restaurant with a friend of his. (not a friend of him) 
Are those people friends of yours? (not friends of you) 


j Whose... ? 


Whose phone is this? (= Is it your phone? his phone? my phone? etc.) 


You can use whose with or without a noun: E 
Whose money is this? | Ee rad 
Whose is this? à 


Whose shoes are these? 


They're John's. 
Whose are these? | eyre Johns 
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Do-support The use of do as Operator when no auxiliary verb is present, 
to form questions, e.g. Do you like football? and negative sentences, 
e.g. I do not like football. See also: Operator. 

Downtoner A downtoner is a degree adverb that expresses a lower 
degree in an adjective or in another adverb, e.g. slightly cold, less 
important, fairly recently. See also: Booster. 

Dynamic meaning Dynamic meaning is expressed by the modal auxil- 
iary verbs can and could, and is concerned with an ability to do or be 
something, e.g. I can play the guitar; I could speak French as a child. 
See also: Deontic meaning, Epistemic meaning. 

Embedding The way in which constituents are embedded or nested 
inside each other. For example, in the adjective phrase much more 
important, the adverb phrase much more is embedded in much more 
important, and the adverb phrase much is embedded in the adverb 
phrase much more. 

Epistemic meaning  Epistemic meaning is expressed by some modal 
auxiliary verbs. It expresses the speaker's belief in the likelihood that 
something is true, based on contextual knowledge: You have been 
working all day, so you must be tired. See also: Deontic meaning, 
Dynamic meaning. 

Exclamative sentence A sentence that expresses an exclamation: What a 
pity!; How tall he’s grown! 

Exclusive meaning The meaning expressed by the Coordinator or: You 
can have tea, coffee, or a soft drink. Here, all the items except one are 
excluded. See also: Inclusive meaning. 

Existential there The word there when it introduces a there-sentence, 
e.g. There is a man at the door. See also: There-sentence. 

Extraposition Extraposition involves moving a Subject or Object clause 
from its normal position to the end of a sentence, e.g. It is surprising 
that no one claimed the reward. (Compare: That no one claimed 
the reward is surprising.) He made it obvious that he did not trust 
ber. (Compare: He made that be did not trust her obvious.) See also: 
Anticipatory it. 

Finite If the first (or only) verb in a verb phrase exhibits tense (past or 
present), then the verb phrase is finite. The following sentences all 
contain a finite verb phrase: David left early; David leaves at eight 
every morning; David is leaving now; David had left. The term is 
also applied to clauses in which the verb phrase is finite. See also: 
Non-finite. 

Form In grammatical descriptions, the term form refers to the structure, 
appearance, or ‘shape’ of a constituent. For instance, we say that the 
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adjective old has three forms, old, older, oldest. Similarly, we say that in 
Amy is leaving, the verb leaving has the -ing form. See also: Function. 

Fragment An incomplete sentence, often used in response to a question: 
Where did you leave the keys? On tbe table. Fragments are normally 
interpreted as if they were complete sentences: I left the keys on the 
table. See also: Non-sentence. 

Function The grammatical role that a constituent performs in a sentence, 
clause, or phrase. For instance, in The old man is ill, the constituent the 
old man (a noun phrase) performs the function of Subject. In turn, the 
adjective old performs the function of Premodifier in the noun phrase 
the old man. See also: Form. 

Gender A term used to refer to grammatical distinctions based on differ- 
ences in sex: he/she, his/her. 

Gradability A feature of adjectives and adverbs which can be modified 
by a degree adverb: fairly cold; very cold; extremely cold, and have 
comparative and superlative forms: old, older, oldest. 

Head The Head of a phrase is the main word in the phrase. For example, 
in the noun phrase the old man, the Head is the noun man. In the 
adjective phrase very keen on grammar, the Head is keen. 

If-clause A clause that is introduced by if, and expresses a condition: If 
we get home early, we can watch the new movie. 

Imperative sentence A type of sentence used in giving orders: Move 
over, Come in, Don’t leave your coat there. 

Inclusive meaning The meaning expressed by the Coordinator and, e.g. 
We serve tea, coffee, and soft drinks. Here, all the items are included. 
See also: Exclusive meaning. 

Indefinite article The indefinite article is a/an. 

Independent pronoun Independent pronouns are pronouns that can 
function independently as the Subject or Object of a sentence, e.g. I 
phoned you yesterday; She emailed us yesterday. They can also come 
after a preposition, e.g. after you, before them, with us. See also: 
Dependent pronoun. 

Indirect Object Ditransitive verbs require two constituents to com- 
plete their meaning: We gave James a gift. Here, James is the Indirect 
Object, and a gift is the Direct Object. The Indirect Object typically 
refers to the person who receives something or benefits from the action 
expressed by the verb. 

Infinitive The base form of a verb when it is introduced by to: She loves 
to sing; They decided to cooperate. 

Inflection An ending which indicates a grammatical category. For 
instance, the -s inflection when added to a noun indicates plural number. 


Interrogative sentence A type of sentence used in asking questions: 
Is James here? Did you have a good time? What is this? How is the 
patient? 

Intransitive verb A verb which requires no other constituent to com- 
plete its meaning: David yawned; It is still snowing. See also: Transi- 
tive verb. 

Inversion Test A test to identify the Subject of a sentence. When we turn 
a statement into a question, the Subject inverts with the Operator: 
Amy is leaving — Is Amy leaving? 

Irregular verb A verb whose past form does not end in -ed, e.g. came, 
chose, fell. Compare the past tense ending of regular verbs: walked, 
talked, looked. With irregular verbs, the -ed/-en form is also irregular, 
e.g. has come, was chosen, has fallen. Compare with the -ed/-en forms 
of regular verbs: bas walked, has talked, has looked. 

Let imperative The let imperative uses the verb let together with 
another verb to make an imperative sentence, e.g. Let ’s go; Let’s 
have a break. 

Light verb Light verbs are semantically ‘light’, in the sense that they 
mean little if anything on their own. Their meaning is derived from the 
noun phrase that follows them, e.g. We're having a party, She’s having 
surgery, We’re having a rest. The most common light verbs are have, 
do, get, and give. 

Linking verb The most common linking verb is be: My uncle is a pro- 
fessional footballer. Linking verbs link the Subject (my uncle) with 
the Subject Complement (a professional footballer). Other link- 
ing verbs include seem (He seems angry.) and appear (She appears 
distracted.). 

Main clause A clause which can stand independently as a complete 
sentence. In Emily worked in Greece when she was young, the main 
clause is Emily worked in Greece. The second clause, when she was 
young, can be omitted, and is a subordinate clause. 

Main verb In the verb phrase was raining, raining is the main verb, while 
was is the auxiliary verb. 

Mandative subjunctive A type of subjunctive sentence that uses the 
base form of a verb, e.g. It is important that every patient be cared 
for. See also: Subjunctive. 

Modaladverb The modal adverbs express the degree of certainty that the 
speaker feels towards what is being said, e.g. Perbaps be bas missed the 
train; Possibly he will catch the next train; He is definitely very late. 

Modal auxiliary The modal auxiliary verbs are can, could, may, might, 
must, shall, should, will, would. 
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Monotransitive verb A verb which requires only a Direct Object to 
complete its meaning, e.g. The soldiers destroyed the village. Here, 
the monotransitive verb destroyed takes the Direct Object the village. 

Mood A grammatical category which indicates the attitude of the speaker 
to what is said. English has three moods: indicative, imperative, and 
subjunctive. 

Morphology The study of the structure of words. 

Movement Movement refers to the movement of constituents from inside 
a verb phrase to a position outside the verb phrase. Movement occurs 
in the formation of some questions: Has Paul left already? (Com- 
pare: Paul has left already.), in exclamative sentences: How young she 
looks! (Compare: She looks very young), and in relative clauses: the 
book [that I read] (Compare: I read the book.) 

Multi-word verb A combination consisting of a verb and one or two 
other words, acting as a unit. Multi-word verbs include prepositional 
verbs (look at, rely on), phrasal verbs (give in, take over), and phrasal- 
prepositional verbs (look forward to, put up with). 

Negator The function of the word (usually not), which makes a sentence 
negative, e.g. Amy is not a student. Other words can also function as 
the Negator, e.g. He never visits his parents; He hardly ever visits his 
parents. 

Neutral yes/no interrogative In a neutral yes/no interrogative, the 
speaker has no preference or expectation of a yes answer or a no 
answer, e.g. Would you like a drink? See also: Conducive yes/no 
interrogative. 

NICE properties The NICE properties describe the four major roles of 
the Operator in a verb phrase. ‘NICE’ is an acronym for Negation, 
Inversion, Code, and Emphasis. See also: Operator. 

Nominal adjective An adjective that is preceded by the word the and 
can function as the Subject or Object of a sentence (The rich are dif- 
ferent, We should help the homeless, The best is yet to come.). 

Nominal relative clause A subordinate clause introduced by what, 
whatever, whoever, where: What you need is a long holiday; 
I can't understand what be is saying; I'll speak to whoever is 
responsible. 

Non-finite If the first (or only) verb in a verb phrase has the base form 
(Simon is reluctant to make an effort.), the -ing form (Working hard 
brings its own reward.), or the -ed/-en form (Published in 1998, it soon 
became a best-seller.), then the verb phrase is non-finite. The term is 
also used to describe a clause containing a non-finite verb phrase. See 
also: Finite. 


Non-sentence An independent unit which has no sentence structure. 
Non-sentences are commonly used in public signs and notices: Exit, 
No Entry, 10% Off. See also: Fragment. 

Notional Direct Object The function of a to-clause or a that-clause in an 
extraposed sentence, e.g. I find it hard to concentrate; He made it obvi- 
ous tbat be wasn't satisfied. See also: Extraposition, Notional Subject. 

Notional Subject The function of a to-clause or a that-clause in an extra- 
posed sentence, e.g. It is important to save money; It’s a pity that you 
cannot come. See also: Extraposition, Provisional Subject. 

Noun Common nouns are the names of objects (book, computer), peo- 
ple (boy, father), states (loneliness, happiness), abstract concepts (his- 
tory, honesty), etc. Proper nouns refer to individual people (Nelson 
Mandela, Winston Churchill), places (London, Hong Kong), and geo- 
graphical features (Ben Nevis, River Thames). 

Noun phrase A phrase in which the main word is a noun. The noun may 
occur on its own (children, water), or it may have a Premodifier before 
it (young children, cold water). A noun phrase may also contain a 
Postmodifier after the noun (children with learning disabilities, water 
from the stream). A noun phrase may be introduced by a determiner 
(the children, some water). 

Number The contrast between singular and plural, e.g. dog/dogs, 
womanlwomen, this/these. 

Number Test A test to identify the Head of a noun phrase. The Head is 
the word that changes when the whole phrase is made plural. Singular: 
a tin of paint; plural: two tins of paint. 

Numeral There are two sets of numerals, the cardinal numerals one, 
two, three, etc, and the ordinal numerals first, second, third, etc. 

Object See Direct Object, Indirect Object. 

Object Complement A constituent which follows the Direct Object in a 
complex transitive sentence. For instance, in The dye turned the water 
blue, blue is the Object Complement. 

Objective case The objective case of a personal pronoun is used when 
the pronoun is a Direct Object (Simon met me.) or an Indirect Object 
(Simon bought me a ticket.). It is also used after a preposition (Simon 
bought a ticket for me.). See also: Subjective case. 

One-word Substitution Test A test to identify the constituents of a sentence. 
Each constituent except the verb can be substituted by one word: [At mid- 
night] [the bell] rang [in] [the old churchyard]. — [Then] [it] rang [there]. 

Open word class An open word class is one which admits new members 
as the need arises. The major open classes are nouns and main verbs. 
See also: Closed word class. 
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Operator The Operator is the first or only auxiliary verb in a verb phrase, 
e.g. Heis studying; He has been studying; He may bave been studying. 
See also: NICE properties. 

Parenthetical A complete sentence inserted in another sentence: The 
merger — tbis is confidential — will go abead as planned. 

Participial adjective An adjective with an -ed/-en ending (a dedicated 
worker, a fallen tree) or an -ing ending (a surprising result). 

Passive See Voice. 

Perfective auxiliary The perfective auxiliary is have. It occurs before the 
-ed/-en form of a main verb: Simon bas arrived; We bad hoped you 
could come. 

Person A grammatical category that indicates a relationship with the 
speaker: first person refers to the speaker (I, me), second person 
refers to the addressee (you), and third person refers to all others 
(they, them). 

Personal pronoun The personal pronouns are I/me, you, he/him, she/ 
her/it, we/us, they/them. See also: Subjective case, Objective case. 

Phrasal verb See Multi-word verb. 

Phrasal-prepositional verb See Multi-word verb. 

Polarity Polarity refers to the distinction between a positive sentence 
(Amy is a student.) and a negative sentence (Amy is not a student.). 

Polysyndetic coordination Coordination in which and or or is used 
between each pair of coordinated items: The lecture went on and on 
and on; You can have pasta or meatloaf or salad. See also: Asyndetic 
coordination, Syndetic coordination. 

Possessive pronoun ‘The possessive pronouns are my/mine, your/yours, 
his, berlhers, its, our/ours, their/theirs. 

Postmodifier A phrase or clause which comes after a word and modifies 
or specifies its meaning: the man behind me; the man who lives beside 
us; afraid of dogs; afraid to cross the street. 

Postponement Postponement involves moving long and complex con- 
stituents to the end of a sentence, usually for stylistic reasons, e.g. They 
gave [the student who wrote the best essay on the rise and fall of the 
Roman empire] [a prize]. Here, the long Indirect Object would be better 
placed at the end, after preposition to: They gave [a prize| to [the student 
who wrote the best essay on the rise and fall of the Roman empire]. 

Predicator The grammatical function of the main verb in a verb phrase, 
e.g. John is leaving. 

Prefix A sequence of letters, such as un- (unlawful), anti- (anti-abortion), 
post- (post-war) added to the beginning of a word to form a new word. 
See also: Suffix. 


Premodifier A phrase which comes before a word and modifies or speci- 
fies its meaning: an extremely old building; very recently. 

Preposition Common prepositions include after, at, before, beside, for, 
in, of, under, with. Prepositions are used to introduce a noun phrase: 
after the ballet; at the supermarket; before breakfast, or a clause: after 
eating breakfast; by working hard. 

Prepositional Complement The constituent which is introduced by 
a preposition: after the ballet; under our roof, in New York, at ten 
o'clock, before leaving for work, after getting to work. 

Prepositional paraphrase A sentence such as We gave John a gift can 
be paraphrased as We gave a gift to John. This is the prepositional 
paraphrase of the original version. The Indirect Object John is moved 
to the end, where it becomes a constituent of the prepositional phrase 
to Jobn. See also: Ditransitive verb. 

Prepositional phrase A phrase which is introduced by a preposition. 
The preposition is followed by a Prepositional Complement, which 
may be a noun phrase: after tbe ballet; under our roof; or a clause: 
before leaving for work, after getting to work. 

Prepositional verb See Multi-word verb. 

Progressive auxiliary The progressive auxiliary be occurs before a main 
verb with -ing form: I am organising a trip to Paris; Paul ts collecting 
money for charity; The children were shouting. 

Pronoun Pronouns are divided into the following major classes: demon- 
strative, personal, possessive, quantifying, reflexive, relative. See 
also: Dependent pronoun, Independent pronoun. 

Provisional Direct Object The function of anticipatory it as Direct 
Object in an extraposed sentence, e.g. He made it obvious that he 
wasn't satisfied. See also: Anticipatory it, Extraposition. 

Provisional Subject The function of anticipatory it as Subject in an extra- 
posed sentence, e.g. It is important to save money. The term is also used 
to describe the function of there in there-sentences, e.g. There is a man 
at the door. See also: Anticipatory zt, Extraposition, T/ere-sentence. 

Reduced relative clause A relative clause in which the relative pronoun 
is omitted, and the verb has -ed/-en form or -ing form: Films produced 
on a small budget are rarely successful (compare: Films which are pro- 
duced on a small budget); The man standing beside you is my uncle 
(compare: The man wbo is standing beside you). 

Referring expressions | Expressions that are used to refer to other words 
in a text. They are most commonly pronouns, e.g. Simon left work 
early. He was feeling unwell. Here, the pronoun he refers back to 
Simon. See also: Antecedent. 
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Reflexive pronoun The reflexive pronouns are myself, yourself, himself, 
herself, itself, ourselves, yourselves, themselves. 

Relative clause A relative clause is introduced by a relative pronoun 
such as who, which, or that: The man who lives beside us is unwell; It's 
a new company which specializes in digital marketing; The project 
that Pm working on is really interesting. 

Relative pronoun The relative pronouns are who(m), whose, which, 
and that. They are used to introduce a relative clause: The man who 
lives beside us is unwell. 

Reporting clause A clause such as he said, or said Mary, which identifies 
the speaker of direct speech: ‘I’m leaving now’, he said. 

Semantics The study of the relationship between linguistic forms and 
meaning. 

Semi-auxiliary verb A multi-word auxiliary verb. Examples include 
have to (I have to catch a bus.), be going to (He’s going to fall.) and be 
about to (The show ts about to start.). 

Sentential relative clause A relative clause which expresses a comment 
on what has previously been said: Amy can’t come this evening, which 
is a pity. 

Stance adverb Stance adverbs express the speaker's attitude towards 
what is happening. For example: Unfortunately, Brazil lost the game 
on penalties; Sadly, the dog was never found; Hopefully, we can save 
enough money to get a mortgage. 

Subject The constituent that typically comes before the verb in a declara- 
tive sentence: James (S) is (V) still at school. In an interrogative sen- 
tence, the Subject and the verb change places with each other: Is (V) 
James (S) still at school? 

Subject Complement The constituent that completes the meaning of a 
linking verb (usually be): Paul is my nepbew; Our bouse is too small; 
The weather was beautiful. 

Subjective case The subjective case of a personal pronoun is used when 
the pronoun functions as Subject: I met Simon, in contrast with the 
objective case: Simon met me. See also: Objective case. 

Subject-verb agreement A term used to denote the fact that a verb form 
agrees in number (singular or plural) with its Subject (compare: The 
dog barks./The dogs bark.). Subject-verb agreement applies only to 
present tense verbs. 

Subjunctive A term used to denote sentences which express a hypo- 
thetical or non-factual situation: If I were you, I would invest the 
money; The Report recommended that the police officers be sus- 
pended immediately. 


Subordinate clause A dependent clause within a larger structure, e.g. 
When tbe rain came we went indoors; John said that Mary is leaving. 

Subordinating conjunction A word which introduces a subordi- 
nate clause. Common subordinating conjunctions include although, 
because, if, though, when, while. Multi-word subordinating conjunc- 
tions include as long as, as though, provided that, seeing that. 

Subordination A relationship between two clauses in which one clause 
is grammatically dependent on the other. Subordination is often overtly 
indicated by the use of a subordinating conjunction: William studied 
architecture wbile be was in Germany. 

Substitute one Substitute ove is a pronoun which is used to substitute 
for a noun that has already been mentioned, e.g. The red car is nice but 
I prefer the black one. 

Suffix An ending added to a word to create another word. Noun suffixes 
include -ness (coolness, kindness), and -ism (capitalism, optimism). 
Adjective suffixes include -able (profitable, reasonable) and -al (acci- 
dental, musical). 

Superlative form A term used to refer to the -est form of adjectives (hap- 
piest) and adverbs (soonest). See also: Comparative form. 

Syndetic coordination Coordination using and, but, or or: Paul and 
Amy; tired but happy; tea or coffee. See also: Asyndetic coordina- 
tion, Polysyndetic coordination. 

Syntax ‘Syntax’ isa slightly more formal term for ‘grammar’ as discussed 
in this book, that is, the study of the structure of sentences and their 
parts. 

Tag question A question which is appended to a statement: You went to 
Harvard, didn’t you?; You’re not leaving, are you? 

Tag Question Polarity Test A test to determine whether a sentence is 
positive or negative. Positive sentence take a negative tag question 
(You are a student, aren’t you?), while negative sentences take a posi- 
tive tag question (You are not a student, are you?). 

Tag Question Test A test to identify the Subject of a sentence. When 
we add a tag question to a sentence, the last word in the tag question 
refers back to the Subject of the sentence: Amy is nice, isn’t she? 

Tense There are two tenses in English: the past tense and the present 
tense. Tense is denoted by the form of the first or only verb in a verb 
phrase: David walks to school (present tense); David is walking to 
school (present tense); David walked to school (past tense); David was 
walking to school (past tense). 

That-clause A subordinate clause introduced by the Complementizer 
that: Everyone knows that smoking is dangerous. 
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There-sentence A sentence introduced by there and followed, usually, by 
the verb be: There is a fly in my soup; There is something wrong with 
the printer. Also called an existential sentence. 

To-clause A subordinate clause introduced by the infinitive marker to, 
e.g. It is important to exercise; The best person to ask is a lawyer; The 
patient is unable to walk. 

Transitive verb A verb which requires at least one Object to complete its 
meaning: Paul makes model airplanes; David bought himself a boat. 
See also: Intransitive verb. 

Tree diagram A visual representation of the structure of a sentence, 
clause, or phrase. 

Type1 NP A Type 1 NP has the structure Noun 1 + Preposition + Noun 
2, e.g. people from China, bars of soap. In Type 1 NPs, the first noun 
is the Head. See also: Type 2 NP. 

Type 2NP A Type 2 NP has the structure Noun 1 + Noun 2, e.g. school 
uniform, computer program. In Type 2 NPs, the second noun is the 
Head. See also: Type 1 NP. 

Uncountable noun A noun which denotes things which are considered 
as indivisible wholes (furniture, mud, software) and therefore can- 
not be counted (*two furnitures, *three muds, *four softwares, etc). 
Uncountable nouns have a singular form (software), but no plural 
form (*softwares). See also: Countable noun. 

Verb Verbs are divided into two types: (a) main verbs, such as break, buy, 
eat, sing, write, and (b) auxiliary verbs, such as can, could, may, must, 
might, shall, should, will, would. 

Verb phrase A phrase in which the main word is a verb. The verb may 
occur on its own (walked, sings), or it may be preceded by one or more 
auxiliary verbs (has walked, can walk, has been singing). 

Vocative A noun phrase or clause used to identify the person or persons 
being addressed: Come in, Dr Johnson; Come out, whoever you are. 

Voice A term used to describe the contrast between an active sentence 
(The police arrested the suspect) and a passive sentence (The suspect 
was arrested by the police). 

Were-subjunctive A type of subjunctive sentence in which the verb is 
were: I wish you were here. See also: Subjunctive. 

Wh-interrogative A question introduced by who, what, where, when, or 
how: Who was at the door?; What would you like to drink?; Where are 
my keys?; When is your flight?; How do you switch it on? 

Yes-no interrogative A question which normally expects an answer 
which is either yes or no: Did you enjoy the film? See also: Alterna- 
tive interrogative. 


Exercises 


[611] Complete the sentences with mine/yours etc. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


|nstvornnimopevalusee OU ME SOIT CelmMOUSCMIES TEE. mE 
|MsmumvdbgoMusN. cc c. m G hore vounibook: heyr m m ; 
eS oulircric IS ee acme a ER u 7 WIMSS RY ARGSSS, TSS een on t 
TeyirelMensMOCSs MCV eter cn. M E eneco Weare a a : 


Gp Choose the right word. 


It’s their/-theies- problem, not -eut-/ours. (their and ours are right) 
This is a nice camera. Is it your/yours? 

That's not my/mine umbrella. My/Mine is black. 

Whose books are these? Your/Yours or my/mine? 

Catherine is going out with her/hers friends this evening. 

My/Mine room is bigger than her/hers. 

They have two children, but | don't know their/theirs names. 

Can we use your washing machine? Our/Ours isn't working. 


Gp Complete these sentences. Use friend(s) of mine/yours etc. 


| went to the cinema with a... fiend of MINE s NEM 0 ee ae 
They went on holiday with some ... friends of theirs. 

Sine 6 POI OU Mihia fiene c ME Lesen 

We had dinner with some ......... EP OE eM ee TT 

| played tennis with a ............... M cs nuum U MM M RM cmn d OO. 

exar Ls eret SACOM CCC Gs eet enne m EORR —_— 

(DO'you know those people? Are TNE eosam etiem tci nn MO ? 


[61.4 | Look at the pictures. What are the people saying? 


Whose car It's theirs 


133 


Zero relative clause A relative clause from which the relative pronoun 
has been omitted: This is the book William recommended. Compare: 
This is the book that/which William recommended. 

Zero subordinate clause A subordinate clause from which the Comple- 
mentizer that has been omitted: He must think Pm a fool. Compare: 
He must think that Pm a fool. 
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Preface to the Second Edition 


Sidney Greenbaum’s An Introduction to English Grammar was first published in 
1991, and has been consistently popular ever since. 

In preparing this second edition, I have preserved the overall organization of the 
original book. Part I provides an outline description of English grammar. Part II 
applies the grammatical information from Part I, giving students guidance on 
solving problems of usage, improving their writing style, and on punctuation. 

Apart from making some minor revisions, and updating the citations, I have 
preserved almost all the material that appeared in the first edition. I have added a 
new chapter entitled English in Use, which deals with the grammatical features of 
a range of linguistic registers, including conversations, sports commentaries, and 
emails. Most of these extracts are taken from the British component of the Interna- 
tional Corpus of English (ICE-GB), which was compiled at the Survey of English 
Usage, University College London. The section called Literary Analysis, which 
appeared in the first edition, has been incorporated without change into the new 
chapter, under the heading The Language of Literature. In the Appendix on spelling, 
I have disambiguated some of the most common and troublesome homophones. 

The number of exercises has been increased, and the exercises now appear at the 
end of the relevant chapter, rather than in a section of their own. The exercises are 
intended to help students understand the text and give them practice in applying 
the grammar. Some of the exercises introduce topics that are not dealt with expli- 
citly in the text. These are generally essay-style exercises, in which students are 
encouraged to explore linguistic topics on their own, using the new Further Read- 
ing section as a starting point. Many of the exercises were compiled by Professor 
Charles F. Meyer (University of Massachusetts-Boston). 


GERALD NELSON 
Hong Kong, 2001 
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Exercises 


[62.1] Answer the the questions in the same "way. 


on Do you know £j Do you know 
that man? that woman? 
| 
Yes, . 1 know him, but | can't... e nove eee but | can’t | 
remember hie name... | Imm enne o LES : | 


Do you know 
those people? 


| Yes o ee ee DUE eS om 
TE ERR E.R. MATES 


G Complete the sentences in the same way. 
1 We invited her.....ta.stay. with ue at our house... 
2 He invited us to stay with e at his house. 
3 They invited me to stay with =] aiolise: 
4 nvitecitgemitolstayM se ee RR ams ciem house. 
SEeSIelinviteclisitoIstdy e NES TOSS house. 
SeBDichyouniivitela ihrer: (te). 0). tact ctt eter ai OUser 


co Complete the sentences in the same way. 


| gave him......7Y..... phone number, and ....he.gave me his... 

| gave her... My... phone number, and she gave me... j 

He gave me his... phone number, and | gave sss , 

Wie eve WEN aa o PMO MOMENT DEANE CIS AERIS... omes 
nte feret Ice (OMOME FRE nz Ra [MO ENS ccce tectum : 
VOU RAVE US o 

They gave you 


co Write him/her/yours etc. 


Where's Amanda? Have you seen .... her... ? 

Where are my keys? Where did | put ............... ? 

This book belongs to Ben. Can you give it to ............ ? 

Wie GIOMILE stets neighbours much. They're not at home very often. 
"| can't ind my phone. Can | use... ? Yes, of course: 

We're going to the cinema. Why don't you come with .............. ? 

Did your sister pass ............ exams? 

Some people talk about ............... work all the cime. 

Last night | went out for a meal with a friend of ; 


NYANA WN —= 


SOLIOO = Donee UU NDG 
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Rules and Variation 


1.1 What is grammar? 


I will be using the word grammar in this book to refer to the set of rules that 
allow us to combine words in our language into larger units. Another term for 
grammar in this sense is syntax. 

Some combinations of words are possible in English and others are not. As a 
speaker of English, you can judge that Home computers are now much cheaper is a 
possible English sentence whereas Home computers now much are cheaper is not, 
because you know that much is wrongly positioned in the second example. Your 
ability to recognize such distinctions is evidence that in some sense you know the 
rules of grammar even if you have never studied any grammar. Similarly, you 
operate the rules whenever you speak or write (you can put words in the right 
order) and whenever you interpret what others say (you know that Susan likes Tom 
means something quite different from Tom likes Susan). But knowing the rules 
in evaluative and operational senses does not mean that you can say what the 
rules are. 

You acquire a working knowledge of your native language simply through being 
exposed to it from early childhood: nobody taught you, for example, where to posi- 
tion much. You study grammar, however, if you want to be able to analyse your 
language. The analytic grammar makes explicit the knowledge of the rules with 
which you operate when you use the language. There is a clear difference between 
the operational grammar and the analytic grammar. After all, many languages have 
never been analysed and some have been analysed only relatively recently. People 
were speaking and writing English long before the first English grammars appeared 
at the end of the sixteenth century. 


1.2 Grammar and other aspects of language 


Linguistic communications are channelled mainly through our senses of sound and 
sight. Grammar is the central component of language. It mediates between the 
system of sounds or of written symbols, on the one hand, and the system of 
meaning, on the other. Phonology is the usual term for the sound system in the 
language: the distinctive sound units and the ways which they may be combined. 
Orthography parallels phonology in that it deals with the writing system in 
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the language: the distinctive written symbols and their possible combinations. 
Semantics is concerned with the system of meanings in the language: the mean- 
ings of words and the combinatory meanings of larger units. 


Phonology 


Orthography 


Three other aspects of language description are often distinguished: phonetics, 
morphology, and pragmatics. Phonetics deals with the physical characteristics of 
the sounds in the language and how the sounds are produced. Sounds and letters 
combine to form words or parts of words. Morphology refers to the set of rules 
that describe the structure of words. 'The word computer, for example, consists of 
two parts: the base compute (used separately as a verb) and the suffix -er (found in 
other nouns derived from verbs, e.g. blender). Pragmatics is concerned with the 
use of particular utterances within particular situations. For example, Will you join 
our group? is a question that, depending on the speaker's intention, is either a 
request for information or a request for action. 

For descriptive purposes, it is convenient to deal with the components of 
language separately, but because of the central place of grammar in the language 
system, it is sometimes necessary to refer to the other components when we 
discuss the grammar. 


1.3 Grammars of English 


There are many grammars of English, that is to say books describing English 
grammar. They differ in how much of the grammar they cover and in how they set 
out the rules. There are also some differences in the categorization and termin- 
ology they use. Nevertheless, most categories and terms are widely shared, deriving 
from a long tradition of grammatical description. 

The grammatical analysis in this book follows the approach found in 4 Compre- 
hensive Grammar of the English Language by Randolph Quirk, Sidney Greenbaum, 
Geoffrey Leech, and Jan Svartvik. First published in 1985, that is a reference work 
on contemporary English grammar that contains nearly 1800 pages. Future refer- 
ence works of this scope are likely to be even longer. Despite the immense amount 
of research on contemporary English in the last few decades, many grammatical 
phenomena have yet to be discovered and described. 


1.4 National varieties 


English is the first language of over 300 million people. Most of them live in the 
United States of America, which has about 230 million native speakers of English, 
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and the United Kingdom, with about 54 million. Other countries with large 
numbers of English native speakers that also constitute the majority of the popula- 
tion are Canada (about 16 million), Australia (about 19 million), the Irish Republic 
(about 3.8 million), and New Zealand (about 3.9 million). Some countries have 
concentrations of English native speakers, though they do not constitute the majority 
of the population; for example, South Africa has about 1.6 million native English 
speakers apart from about 8.5 million bilingual speakers of English. While recog- 
nizing that these people all speak English, we can distinguish the national varieties 
they use as American English, British English, Canadian English, and so on. 

English is a second language for over 300 million people who speak another 
language as their native tongue but also use English in communicating with their 
compatriots. For example, the first language for about 30 per cent of Canadians is 
French and for millions of Americans it is Spanish. English is also the second 
language in countries where only a small minority speak it as their tongue but 
where it is the official language or joint official language for government business. 
Among these countries is India, where it is estimated that about 21 million people 
speak English fluently as their second language (though these constitute only about 
3 per cent of India’s vast population). Other countries where English is the official 
or joint official language include Gambia, Ghana, Nigeria, the Philippines, Puerto 
Rico (where about 1.3 million inhabitants are bilingual in Spanish and English), 
Tanzania, Uganda, Zambia, and Zimbabwe. Since the English in each of these 
countries has certain distinctive features, it is reasonable to refer to such national 
varieties as, for example, Indian English or Nigerian English. 

Finally, English is studied as the primary foreign language in most other coun- 
tries. One estimate is that over 150 million children are currently studying 
English as a foreign language in primary or secondary schools. Its popularity lies 
in its value as an international language. A knowledge of English is perceived in 
most parts of the world as essential for international communication in commerce 
and tourism, in economic and military aid, and in scientific and technological 
literature. 


1.5 Standard and non-standard English 


In addition to differences between national varieties of English, there are differ- 
ences within each national variety. Each has a number of dialects. In countries 
where the majority speak English as their first language one dialect is used nation- 
ally for official purposes. It is called Standard English. 

Standard English is the national dialect that generally appears in print. It is 
taught in schools, and students are expected to use it in their essays. It is the norm 
for dictionaries and grammars. We expect to find it in official printed communica- 
tions, such as letters from government officials, solicitors, and accountants. We 
expect to hear it in national news broadcasts and documentary programmes on 
radio or television. 
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Within each national variety the standard dialect is relatively homogeneous 
in grammar, vocabulary, spelling, and punctuation. Pronunciation is a different 
matter, since there is no equivalent standard accent (type of pronunciation). For 
each national variety there are regional accents, related to a geographical area, and 
social accents, related to the educational, socio-economic, and ethnic backgrounds 
of the speakers. In British English, Received Pronunciation (RP) is a non-regional 
social accent associated with public school education but it is not regarded as a 
standard accent to be learned in schools throughout the country. It is spoken by 
about 3 per cent of the population in Britain. 

Standard English has prestige because people connect it with education and 
with higher-income groups. It is not intrinsically better than other dialects, though 
many believe it is. One of its major advantages is that it has developed a range of 
styles to suit different kinds of uses of the language, particularly in writing. 

Non-standard dialects tend to be restricted to people from a particular region or 
from a particular social group or to social groups within a region. Many people 
speak more than one dialect, perhaps using different dialects at home and at work. 


1.6 Variation according to use 


Language also varies according to context and communicative purpose. For ex- 
ample, newspapers, cookery books, scientific papers, emails, poetry, and fiction all 
have distinctive language features. Newspapers have a distinctive layout, headlines 
are often highly compressed (Banks warned on student loans), cookery books tend 
to use many imperatives (Mix the ingredients), scientific papers use many passive 
constructions (A colourless gas 1s produced). These varieties are known as registers, 
that is, varieties of language associated with specific uses and communicative 
purposes. 

Some variation depends on the medium, that is, the channel of communication. 
There is a major distinction between spoken and written language. Conversation, 
the most common type of speech, involves immediate interchange between the 
participants, who convey their reactions either in words or through facial expres- 
sions and bodily movements. There is more spontaneity in conversation than in 
writing; self-correction occurs in the flow of conversation, whereas it is eliminated 
through editing in writing. Writing needs to be more explicit, since obscurities and 
misunderstandings cannot be removed immediately. People feel more committed 
to what they write because of the potential permanence of the written communica- 
tion. The differences in the nature of the media is reflected in the greater concision 
that is possible in writing and in the greater care that writers take over their choice 
of words. 

Language also varies according to the attitude of the speaker or writer towards 
the listener or reader, towards the topic, and towards the purpose of communi- 
cation. We can select from features that range from the most formal to the most 
informal. For instance, comprehend and strive are more formal than their respective 
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equivalents, understand and try. Similarly, This is the student to whom I gave the 
message is more formal than This is the student I gave the message to. 

Grammatical variation across spoken and written registers is a central theme 
of the Longman Grammar of Spoken and Written English by Douglas Biber et al. 
(1999). In Chapter 10 we examine the grammatical features of a range of English 
registers, including conversations, sports commentaries, emails, and literary texts. 


1.7 Descriptive rules and prescriptive rules 


At the beginning of this chapter I said that the rules of grammar state which com- 
binations of words are possible in the language and which are not. My example of 
an impossible sentence in English was Home computers now much are cheaper. The 
rule that disallows that sentence is a descriptive rule, a rule that describes how 
people use their language. The validity of this descriptive rule depends on whether it 
is true that Home computers are now much cheaper is a possible English sentence and 
Home computers now much are cheaper is an impossible English sentence. The evidence 
to validate this rule is drawn from the knowledge that speakers of English have of 
their language as well as from samples of their actual use of the language. Of course 
the descriptive rule must be accurately formulated to make the valid distinctions. 

Sometimes people speaking the same dialect disagree in their evaluation of par- 
ticular sentences. For example, some speakers of standard British English find 
acceptable I demand that she gives her reasons, others prefer or require a different 
form of the verb in the ¢hat-clause, either that she give her reasons or that she should 
give her reasons. 

A number of differences in the use of standard British English have acquired 
social importance. Some speakers of the standard dialect consider that certain usages 
mark their user as uneducated. Rules that specify which usages should be adopted 
or avoided are called prescriptive rules. Examples of prescriptive rules are: 


e Don’t use /ike as a conjunction, as in He speaks like his father does. 
© Don’t use between you and I. 

e Don’t split an infinitive, as in to actually feel. 

e Don’t end a sentence with a preposition. 


Speakers of the standard dialect tend to pay greater attention to prescriptive 
rules when they are on their best behaviour, in particular when they are writing in 
a formal style. 


1.8 Why study grammar? 


The study of language is a part of general knowledge. We study the complex 
working of the human body to understand ourselves; the same reason should 
attract us to studying the marvellous complexity of human language. 

Everybody has attitudes towards the English language and its varieties, and has 
opinions on specific features. These attitudes and opinions affect relationships 
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with other people. If you understand the nature of language, you will realize the 
grounds for your linguistic prejudices and perhaps moderate them; you will also 
more clearly assess linguistic issues of public concern, such as worries about the 
state of the language or what to do about the teaching of immigrants. Studying the 
English language has a more obvious practical application: it can help you to use 
the language more effectively. 

In the study of language, grammar occupies a central position. But there is also 
a practical reason to emphasize the study of grammar. It is easy to learn to use 
dictionaries by yourself to find the pronunciation, spelling, or meanings of words, 
but it is difficult to consult grammar books without a considerable knowledge of 
grammar. 

There are several applications of grammatical study: (1) A recognition of gram- 
matical structures is often essential for punctuation; (2) A study of one's native 
grammar is helpful when one studies the grammar of a foreign language; (3) A 
knowledge of grammar is a help in the interpretation of literary as well as nonliterary 
texts, since the interpretation of a passage sometimes depends crucially on gram- 
matical analysis; (4) A study of the grammatical resources of English is useful in 
composition: in particular, it can help you to evaluate the choices available to you 
when you come to revise an earlier written draft. 

This book provides a survey of the grammar of standard British English, with sets 
of exercises at the end of each major section. It also includes applications to punc- 
tuation, usage problems, writing style, and the analysis ofa range of linguistic registers. 
It ends with an appendix on spelling, and a glossary of terms used in the book. 


EXERCISES 


Exercises marked with an asterisk are more advanced. 


*Exercise 1.1 What is grammar? (cf. 1.1) 


Which of the combinations of words below seem to you to be possible English 
sentences? If you are not sure, say so. Where there is a problem with a sentence, 
try to pinpoint it and then change the sentence to avoid the problem. 


1. Whether these momentous changes will do what he wants them to do is 
another matter. 

2. We think that it is hot to sit in the sun. 

3. He could not understand why he lost the job, and I had to explain to him that 
it was since he was lazy. 

4. Fortunately, my deputy can well attend the committee meeting in my place. 

5. The large hall was containing over 500 people. 


MO Oe 
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Surprisingly, mushrooms are unusual to find at this time of the year. 

A good time was had by all of us. 

All the children watched television until too tired to do so any more. 
Robert allowed himself to be persuaded to undertake the unpleasant task. 
We weren't sure if or not we were invited. 

There is currently a tendency that I do not know how strong it is towards 
discounting the effects of pollution from factories. 

Until he came out of his corner to face a man who many believed to be the 
most awesome figure in the modern history of the heavy-weight division, it 
was not difficult to understand why the contest was of so little interest to 
prospective punters. 


Exercise 1.2 What is grammar? (cf. 1.1) 


Informally describe how the (a) sentences differ from the (b) sentences. 


la. 


Ib. 


2a. 


2b. 
3a. 
3b. 
4a. 
4b. 
5a. 
5b. 
6a. 


6b. 


7a. 
7b. 
8a. 
8b. 
9a. 
9b. 
10a. 


10b. 


Britain’s worst terrorist incident is being investigated by its smallest police 
force. 

Is Britain’s worst terrorist incident being investigated by its smallest police 
force? 

The president may be unable either to fulfil expectations or to contain 
expectations. 

The president may be unable either to fulfil expectations or to contain them. 
The party lost the will to uphold its rule at any cost. 

The party did not lose the will to uphold its rule at any cost. 

You are the one that everybody respects and admires. 

Be the one that everybody respects and admires. 

The child was bound to get excited from time to time. 

The children were bound to get excited from time to time. 

Sleepwalkers can never remember the sleepwalking episode when they wake 
up in the morning. 

Sleepwalkers can never remember the sleepwalking episode when waking 
up in the morning. 

We have never encountered so much resistance. 

Never have we encountered so much resistance. 

A professor of civil engineering has written a history of the pencil. 

A history of the pencil has been written by a professor of civil engineering. 
What she means is easy to see. 

It is easy to see what she means. 

Army privates are trained to obey orders, police constables are trained to 
exercise judgement under pressure. 

Army privates are trained to obey orders, police constables to exercise 
judgement under pressure. 
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*Exercise 1.3 Grammars of English (cf. 1.3) 


Look up one of the following topics in A Comprehensive Grammar of the English 
Language by R. Quirk, S. Greenbaum, G. Leech, and J. Svartvik (Longman, 1985). 
Use the index to find places in the grammar where the topic is discussed, and follow 
up cross-references if necessary. Give a brief oral report on the topic in class. 


l. cataphoric pronoun 11. style disjunct 

2. transferred negation 12. echo question 

3. absolute clause 13. downtoner 

4. double genitive 14. mandative subjunctive 

5. resultant object 15. deixis 

6. subjective genitive 16. focus of negation 

7. attitudinal past 17. distributive 

8. prop it subject 18. performative 

9. historic present 19. rhetorical condition 
10. hypothetical condition 20. vocative 


Exercise 1.4 Descriptive rules and prescriptive rules (cf. 1.7) 


Indicate whether the rules given below are descriptive rules or prescriptive rules. 


1. 


10. 


In English, only nouns and pronouns display distinctions in case. 

The superlative adjective is required for more than two items or sets of 
items: the best of the (three) groups, not the better of the three groups. 

Where there is a choice between if and whether, prefer whether in formal 
English, as in J am not sure whether she is at home. 

Definite and indefinite articles come before their nouns in English, as in the 
library and a restaurant. 

Words are frequently converted from one part of speech to another; for 
example, the noun walk from the verb walk. 

Conditional clauses sometimes begin with an auxiliary and have no conjunc- 
tion, as in Had I known, I would have telephoned you. 

The preposition but should be followed by an objective pronoun, as in nobody 
but me. 

The most common way of expressing future meaning is with mill. 

Adverbs such as very modify adjectives (e.g. very good) and other adverbs 
(e.g. very carefully). 

When you are writing formally, use the subjective pronoun after the verb be, 
as in It was he who told me the news, not It was him who told me the news. 


*Exercise 1.5 Rules and variation (cf. Chapter 1) 


Write an essay on one of the topics listed below. The following reference books are 
excellent starting points: 
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Crystal, David The Cambridge Encyclopedia of the English Language. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995. 

McArthur, Tom (ed.) The Oxford Companion to the English Language. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1992. 


D 
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Sexist language 

Politically correct language 

What is good English? 

Bad language 

Plain English 

Slang 

Jargon 

Idioms 

Colloquialisms 

Clichés 

Doublespeak 

Euphemism 

Rhyming slang 

Received pronunciation 
Characteristics of my dialect 

Does accent matter? 

Spelling reform 

British English and American English 
Language play: puns, palindromes, and spoonerisms 
Foreign borrowings in English 
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He's looking at himself. They're enjoying themselves. 


| — me — myself I looked at myself in the mirror. 
he — him  - himself He cut himself with a knife. 
she — her — herself She fell off her bike, but she didn't hurt herself. 
| yourself Please help yourself. (one person) 
you — you 
yourselves Please help yourselves. (two or more people) 
we — us — ourselves We had a good holiday. We enjoyed ourselves. 
they — them — themselves They had a nice time. They enjoyed themselves. 
B j Compare: 
me/him/them etc. myself/himself/themselves etc. 
, She islookingat him . - He islooking at himself 4 
: _ AL Mil D ———— e—À ÀJ 
sf. different people the same person 
> "A 
You never talk to me. Sometimes I talk to myself. 
| didn't pay for them. They paid for themselves. 
lm sorry. Did | hurt you? Be careful. Don't hurt yourself. 


C j by myself / by yourself etc. = alone: 


| went on holiday by myself. (=| went alone) 
"Was she with friends? ‘No, she was by herself: 


i j each other 
Kate and Helen are good friends. They know each other well. (= Kate knows Helen / Helen 
knows Kate) 
Paul and I live near each other. (= he lives near me / | live near him) 


Compare each other and -selves: 


JAMES e SUE 
P d 
+ ~ 
Ls 


James and Sue looked at each other. James and Sue looked at themselves. 
(= he looked at her, she looked at him) (= he looked at himself, she looked at 
herself) 


136 me/him/them etc. > Unit 59 


Part I 


'The Grammar 


2 


The Sentence 


2.1 What is a sentence? 


Grammar deals with the rules for combining words into larger units. The largest 
unit that is described in grammar is normally the sentence. However, defining a 
‘sentence’ is notoriously difficult, for the reasons we'll now discuss. 

It is sometimes said that a sentence expresses a complete thought. This is a 
notional definition: it defines a term by the notion or idea it conveys. The diffi- 
culty with this definition lies in fixing what is meant by a ‘complete thought’. 
There are notices, for example, that seem to be complete in themselves but are not 
generally regarded as sentences: Exit, Danger, 50 mph speed limit. 

On the other hand, there are sentences that clearly consist of more than one 
thought. Here is one relatively simple example: 


This week marks the 300th anniversary of the publication of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica, a fundamental 
work for the whole of modern science and a key influence on the philosophy 
of the European Enlightenment. 


How many ‘complete thoughts’ are there in this sentence? We should at least 
recognize that the part after the comma introduces two additional points about 
Newton’s book: (1) that it is a fundamental work for the whole of modern science, 
and (2) that it was a key influence on the philosophy of the European Enlighten- 
ment. Yet this example would be acknowledged by all as a single sentence, and it is 
written as a single sentence. 

We can try another approach by defining a sentence as a string of words begin- 
ning with a capital (upper case) letter and ending with a full stop (period). This is 
a formal! definition: it defines a term by the form or shape of what the term refers 
to. We can at once see that as it stands this definition is inadequate, since (1) many 
sentences end with a question mark or an exclamation mark, and (2) capital letters 
are used for names, and full stops are often used in abbreviations. Even if we 
amend the definition to take account of these objections, we still find strings 
of words in newspaper headlines, titles, and notices that everyone would recognize 
as sentences even though they do not end with a full stop, a question mark, or an 
exclamation mark: 
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Trees May Be a Source of Pollution 
An Irish Airman Foresees his Death (title of poem) 
Do not enter 


But the most serious objection is that the definition is directed only towards 
orthographic sentences; that is, sentences that appear in the written language. 
Spoken sentences, of course, do not have capital letters and full stops. 

It is in fact far more difficult to determine the limits of sentences in natural con- 
versation, to say where sentences begin and end. That is so partly because people 
may change direction as they speak and partly because they tend to make heavy use 
of connectors such as and, but, so, and then. Here is a typical example of a speaker 
who strings sentences together with and. The symbol €,» denotes a pause. 


Pd been working away this week trying to clear up <,> the backlog of 
mail caused by me being three weeks away <,> and I thought I was doing 
marvellously <,> and at about <,> six o'clock last night <,> I was sorting 
through <,> stuff on the desk and I discovered a fat pile of stuff <,> all 
carefully opened and documented by Sally that I hadn't even seen 


How many orthographic sentences correspond to the speaker's story? There is 
no one correct answer. In writing it we have a choice: we could punctuate it as one 
sentence or we could split it into two or more sentences, each of the later sentences 
beginning with and. 

Grammarians are not unduly worried about the difficulties in defining the sen- 
tence. Their approach to the question is formal because they are interested in 
grammatical form. Like many people who are not grammarians, they are generally 
confident of recognizing sentences, and they specify the possible patterns for the 
sentences. Combinations of words that conform to those patterns are then gram- 
matical sentences. 


2.2 Irregular sentences and non-sentences 


Sentences that conform to the major patterns (cf. 3.13) are regular sentences, and 
they are the type that will generally concern us in this book. Sentences that do not 
conform to the major patterns are irregular sentences. 

If I ask you to write down the first sentences that come into your mind, you are 
likely to produce regular sentences. Here are some regular sentences in various 
major patterns: 


David and Helen have three children. 

The liquid smelled spicy to Justin. 

Some people give their children a daily dose of vitamins. 
About a million visitors come to our city every summer. 
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Most irregular sentences are fragmentary sentences. These leave out words that 
we can easily supply, usually from the preceding verbal context. Here is a typical 
example in an exchange between two speakers: 


A: Where did you put the letter? 
B: In the top drawer. 


We interpret B's reply as J put the letter in the top drawer, and that reconstructed 
sentence would be regular. Similarly, the newspaper headline Washington abuzz 
over missing intern corresponds to the regular Washington is abuzz over a missing 
intern. Fragmentary sentences can therefore be viewed as directly derivable in their 
interpretation from regular sentences. 

Finally, we often say or write things that are not grammatical sentences. These 
non-sentences may simply be mistakes. But they may also be perfectly normal, 
although they cannot be analysed grammatically as sentences. Normal non- 
sentences include such common expression as Hello/; Yes; No; So long!; Thanks!; 
Cheers!; and they include many headlines, headings, titles, labels and notices: 


Traffic Chaos (newspaper headline) 

On the Nature of the Model (section heading in book) 
The Captain and the Kings (title of book) 

Naming of Parts (title of poem) 

Pure Lemon Juice 


No Smoking 


In the next chapter we will be looking at the patterns of regular sentences, but first 
I have a few more general things to say about sentences. 


2.3 Simple and multiple sentences 


Here are two sentences placed next to each other: 

[1] The inquiry left in its wake a number of casualties. I was one of them. 

I can combine the two sentences in [1] merely by putting and between them: 

[2] The inquiry left in its wake a number of casualties, and I was one of them. 
I can also combine them by putting a connecting word in front of the first sentence: 
[3] When the inquiry left in its wake a number of casualties, I was one of them. 


I can make a small change in the second sentence: 
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[4] The inquiry left in its wake a number of casualties, I being one of them. 


A sentence or a sentence-like construction contained within a sentence is called 
a clause. Constructions like J being one of them in [4] resemble sentences in that 
they can be analysed to a large extent in similar ways (cf. 6.8). The sentences in [2], 
[3], and [4] therefore all consist of two clauses. (Strictly speaking, the separate 
sentences in [1] are also clauses, but since they have only one clause each, it is 
convenient to refer to them just as sentences.) 

A sentence that does not contain another clause within it is a simple sentence. 
If it contains one or more clauses, it is a multiple sentence. 

Here are some more examples of multiple sentences with connecting words: 


You can't insist that your children love each other. 

The building was emptied before the bomb-disposal squad was called. 

When we returned three hours later, no wolves were in sight. 

My father always hoped that I would become a doctor and that must have 
been why he took me along when he visited his patients. 


We will be looking more closely at multiple sentences in Chapter 6. Meanwhile, I 
will be using simple sentences to illustrate general matters about sentences. 
2.4 Sentence types 


There are four major types of sentences: 


1. Declaratives (or declarative sentences) 
She was attracted to an open-air job. 
The new proposals have galvanized the normally disparate community into a 
potent fighting force. 

2. Interrogatives (or interrogative sentences) 
Do you have internet access at home? 
Where will you be going for your holiday? 

3. Imperatives (or imperative sentences) 
Open the door for me. 
Take a seat. 

4. Exclamatives (or exclamative sentences) 


How well you look! 
What a good friend you are! 


'The Sentence 


These four sentence types differ in their form (cf. 6.2-4). They correspond in 
general to four major uses: 


1. Statements are used chiefly to convey information. 

2. Questions are used chiefly to request information. 

3. Directives are used chiefly to request action. 

4. Exclamations are used chiefly to express strong feeling. 


It is usual to refer to interrogatives more simply as questions. 

We will be discussing these sentence types and their uses in a later chapter 
(cf. 6.1—5). Declaratives are the basic type and I will therefore generally be using 
them for illustrative purposes. 


2.5 Positive and negative sentences 


Sentences are either positive or negative. If an auxiliary (‘helping’) verb is 
present, we can usually change a positive sentence into a negative sentence by 
inserting not or n’t after the auxiliary. In the following examples, the auxiliaries are 
has, is, and can: 


Positive: | Nancy has been working here for over a year. 
Negative: Nancy has not been working here for over a year. 


Positive: Dan is paying for the meal. 
Negative: Dan isn’t paying for the meal. 


Positive: I can tell the difference. 
Negative: I can’t tell the difference. 


The rules for inserting not and n’t are somewhat complicated. I will return to them 
later (cf. 3.3f). 
A sentence may be negative because of some other negative word: 


She never had a secretary. 
Nobody talked to us. 
This is no ordinary painting. 


Most sentences are positive, and I will therefore generally be using positive 
sentences for my examples. 


2.6 Active and passive sentences 


Sentences are either active or passive. We can often choose whether to make a 
sentence active or passive (cf. 4.15). The choice involves differences in position 
and differences in the form of the verb: 


Active: Charles Dickens wrote many novels. 
Passive: Many novels were written by Charles Dickens. 
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Charles Dickens and many novels are at opposite ends of the two sentences. In the 
passive sentence by comes before Charles Dickens, and the active wrote corresponds 
to the longer mere written. 

Here are two further examples of pairs of active and passive sentences: 


Active: | Manchester United beat Liverpool at Old Trafford. 
Passive: Liverpool were beaten by Manchester United at Old Trafford. 


Active: The Rambert Dance Company won the country's largest arts 
prize, the Prudential Award. 

Passive: The country's largest arts prize, the Prudential Award, was 
won by the Rambert Dance Company. 


Actives are far more numerous than passives. Their relative frequency varies with 
register. For example, passives tend to be heavily used in formal scientific writing. 

The example sentences in the chapters that follow will generally be active rather 
than passive. 


EXERCISES 


Exercise 2.1 Sentence types (cf. 2.4) 


Identify whether each sentence below is declarative, interrogative, imperative, or 
exclamative. 


Move right to the front of the bus. 
What have you got to say for yourself? 
What a good time we had! 

How will they find their way to the station? 
How much weight you've lost! 

How much does it cost? 

It's been nice meeting you. 

Will your parents be coming with you? 
If it doesn't rain, I'll see you tonight. 
Pass the bottle, please. 

Take it! 

How can I help? 


SOOO Sy Sing iuo Dy E 


— = = 
Doom 


Exercise 2.2 Positive and negative sentences (cf. 2.5) 
Make the positive sentences below negative and the negative sentences positive. 


1. We accept credit cards. 
2. Dm taking my car to work today. 


MAQUI CN AT 209 


10. 
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The army is different from the police force. 

The elders of the ruling party were not shocked at the election results. 
Nobody can tell the difference. 

The country has changed drastically. 

Diet and longevity don't seem to be linked. 

Do not hold your breath. 

Africa will not find it as easy as America to apply a successful programme. 
He does not fully understand their objections. 


Exercise 2.3 Active and passive sentences (cf. 2.6) 


Identify whether each sentence below is active or passive. 


pac cle a 


oo sp gv 


The Prime Minister postponed a press briefing last night. 

Five demonstrators were shot before the meeting. 

The confession was obtained in breach of the police codes of practice. 

Most of the tests on the Roman treasure have been carried out at the Institute 
of Archaeology by one of its honorary research associates. 

The astronomers expect to discover life on another planet. 

The dispute changed the whole of world history. 

A sharp fall in profits is being predicted. 

Their hopes have been dashed once again. 

A developer has recently obtained permission to turn some 160 acres of 
farmland into a golf course. 

The motion was defeated by a large majority. 
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Exercises 


co Complete the sentences with myself/yourself etc. 


1 He looked at himself in the mirror. 

2 l'm not angry with you. I’m angry with ... rer 

3 Karen had a good time in Australia. She enjoyed... MR RM 

4 My friends had a good time in Australia. They ETE luco a RN 

5 | picked up a very hot plate and burnt... 7 

6 He never thinks about other people. He 5e ntm A Eee 

7 | want to know more about you. Tell me about... (one 4 
8 Goodbye! Have a good trip and take care of... ss! o people) 


c Write sentences with by myself / by yourself etc. 


1 | went on holiday alone. ...1went on holiday by myself. 

2 Whenlkawhim hewasalone Whenlisawihini De e EOS 

3 Don't go out alone. Dont a e e coto eoe MEME. me o 

4 | went to the cinema alone. ————————— ————— EE..." 

5 My sister lives alone. IMyiSIStGT oem Noe... cn) Por qm ama eec ence. NM 

6 Many people live alone. AAanyipeoplciees m om Ue np cepa e e c ae ON 
c9 Writ ite sentences with each other. 


I call him 


leant | = 
see her. see him. } a lot. | 
| ^ | 
| | 
| don't | don't E 
know him. know him. | 
| 
| | gave her | gave her 
| a present. a present. 
| 
cO Complete the sentences. Use: 
each other or ourselves/yourselves/themselves or us/you/them | 
1 Pauland | live near each other... 
2 Who are those people? Do you know... them... ? 
3 You can help Tom, and Tom can help you. So you and Tom can help s 
4 There's food in the kitchen. If you and Chris are hungry, you can help ssl . 
5 We didn't go to Emily's party. She didn't invite mk am : 
6 When we go on holiday, we always enjoy s f 
7 Helen and Jane were at school together, but they never see sl now. 
8 Karen and l are very good friends. We've known -n for a long time. 
9 ‘Did you see Sam and Laura at the party? ‘Yes, but | didn't speak to... : 
10 Many people talk to... when they're alone. 
137 
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The Parts of the Simple Sentence 


3.1 Structure, form, function 


Consider this sentence: 
[1] A heavy snowfall has blocked the mountain passes. 


There are various ways of analysing this. One way is to say that the sentence 
contains three units: 


A heavy snowfall 
has blocked 
the mountain passes 


We cannot simply arrange the units in any way that we like. For example, [1a] below 
is not an English sentence: 


[la] Has blocked the mountain passes a heavy snowfall. 


Sentence [1] has a structure in that there are rules that decide the units that can 
co-occur in the sentence and the order in which they can occur. 

The three units in [1] are phrases. Phrases also have a structure. We cannot 
rearrange the internal order of the three phrases in [1]. These are not English 
phrases: heavy snowfall a, blocked has, the passes mountain. 

A heavy snowfall and the mountain passes are noun phrases (cf. 4.2) and has 
blocked is a verb phrase (cf. 4.11). We characterize them as these types of phrases 
because of their structure: in the noun phrases a noun is the main word, while in 
the verb phrase a verb is the main word. That kind of characterization describes 
the type of structure for each of the three units. 

We can also look at the three units from a different point of view; their func- 
tion, or how they are used in a particular sentence. For example, in [1] 4 heavy 
snowfall is the subject of the sentence and the mountain passes is the direct object 
of the sentence (cf. 3.5—7): 
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[1] A heavy snowfall has blocked the mountain passes. 


However, in [2] below a heavy snowfall is the direct object and in [3] the mountain 
passes is the subject: 


[2] They encountered a heavy snowfall. 
[3] The mountain passes are now open. 


We therefore see that identical phrases may have different functions in different 
sentences. 

Turning back to [1], we can combine the descriptions by structure and function. 
A heavy snowfall is a noun phrase functioning as subject, and the mountain passes is 
a noun phrase functioning as direct object. In this chapter we will be examining 
the function of the phrases, not their structure. In the next section, we will take a 
preliminary look at the functions of the parts of a sentence. 


3.2 Subject, predicate, verb 


It is traditional to divide the sentence into two main constituents: the subject and 
the predicate. The predicate consists of the verb and any other elements of the 
sentence apart from the subject: 


subject predicate 

I learned all this much later. 

The chef is a young man with broad experience of the 
world. 


The fate of the land parallels the fate of the culture. 


The most important constituent of the predicate is the verb. Indeed, it is the most 
important constituent in the sentence, since regular sentences may consist of only 
a verb: imperatives such as Help! and Look! The verb of the sentence may consist 
of more than one word: could have been imagining. The main verb in this verb 
phrase comes last: imagining. The verbs that come before the main verb are 
auxiliary verbs (‘helping verbs’), or simply auxiliaries: could have been. 

I have been following traditional practice in using the word verb in two senses: 


1. Like the subject, the verb is a constituent of sentence structure. In [1] the verb 
of the sentence is stroked and in [2] it is has been working: 


[1] Anthony stroked his beard. 
[2] Ellen has been working all day. 


2. A verb is a word, just as a noun is a word. In this sense, [2] contains three 
verbs: the auxiliaries has and been and the main verb working. The three verbs 
in [2] form a unit, the unit being a verb phrase (cf. 4.11). 
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3.3 Operator 


In section 3.2 I divided the sentence into two parts: the subject and the predicate. 
I then pointed to the verb as the most important constituent of the predicate. 
We can now identify an element in the verb that has important functions in the 
sentence: the operator. Another way of analysing the sentence is to say that it 
consists of three constituents: the subject, the operator, and the rest of the predicate. 
As a first approximation, I will say that the operator 1s the first or only auxiliary 
in the verb of the sentence. In [1] the verb is could have been imagining: 


[1] You could have been imagining it. 

The operator is could, the first auxiliary. In [2] the verb is can get: 
[2] Karen can get to the heart of a problem. 

The operator is can, the only auxiliary. 


The operator plays an essential role in the formation of certain sentence structures: 


1. We form most types of questions by interchanging the positions of the subject 
and the operator: 


[1] | You could have been imagining it. 
[la] Could you have been imagining it? 


This is known as subject-operator inversion. 


2. We form negative sentences by putting not after the operator. In informal 
style, not is often contracted to n’t, and in writing n’t is attached to the 
operator; some operators have very different positive and negative forms (e.g. 
mill in [4] and won't in [4a]): 


[3] Barbara and Charles are getting married in April. 
[3a] Barbara and Charles { pes | getting married in April. 
[4] | Nancy will be staying with us. 


mill not : ; 
[4a] Nancy l s | be staying with us. 


3. Operators can carry the stress in speech to convey certain kinds of emphasis: 


[5] A: Finish your homework. 
B: IHAVE finished it. 

[6] | A: Lam afraid to tell my parents. 
B: You MUST tell them. 


4. Operators are used in various kinds of reduced clauses to substitute for the 
predicate: 
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[7] ^A: Are you leaving? 

B: Yes, I am. 
[8] | Karen and Tom haven't seen the video, but Jill Jas. 
[9] PI take one if you will. 


3.4 Do, Be, Have 


In 3.3 I identified the operator as the first or only auxiliary. But many sentences 
have no auxiliary, as in [1]: 


[1] Terry works for a public authority. 


Here there is only the main verb works. If we want to form the structures specified 
in 3.3, we have to introduce the dummy operator do with the appropriate 
endings (do, does, did): 


[la] Does Terry work for a public authority? 
[1b] Terry doesn't work for a public authority. 
[1c] Terry does work for a public authority, and her sister does too. 


The auxiliary do in these sentences is a dummy operator because it is introduced to 
perform the functions of an operator in the absence of ‘true’ operators such as can 
and mill. 

There are two operators that are not auxiliaries. The verb be is used as an 
operator even when it is the main verb, provided that it is the only verb: 


[2] It was an awful system. 
[2a] Was it an awful system? 


Under the same condition, the main verb have is optionally used as an operator: 


[3] Nora has just one daughter. 
[3a] Has Nora just one daughter? 


But with have there is a choice. We can introduce the dummy operator as with 
other verbs (Does Nora have just one daughter?) or substitute get as the main verb 
(Has Nora got just one daughter?). 


3.5 Subject and verb 


Regular sentences consist of a subject and a predicate, and the predicate contains 
at least a verb (cf. 3.2). Here are some sentences consisting of just the subject and 
the verb: 
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subject verb 

A door opened. 

The sun is setting. 

The baby was crying. 

You must leave. 

Many of us have protested. 
They have been drinking. 


Sentences usually contain more than just the subject and the verb. Here are 
several examples, with the subject (S) and the verb (V) italicized and labelled: 


His black boots (S) had (V) pointed toes and fancy stitching. 
It (S) rained (V) every day of our vacation. 
Every kind of medical equipment (S) was (V) in short supply. 


The subject need not come first in the sentence: 


Eventually the managing director (S) intervened (V) in the dispute. 
Over the years she (S) had collected (V) numerous prizes for academic 
achievement. 


Sometimes, a word or phrase comes between the subject and the verb: 
They (S) often stay (V) with us at weekends. 

Or there is an interruption between parts of the verb: 
We (S) can (V) never thank (V) this country enough. 


The easiest way to identify the subject in a declarative sentence is to turn this 
sentence into a yes—no question (one expecting the answer yes or no). The operator 
(op) and the subject change places: 


[1] The baby (S) has (op) been crying. 

[la] Has (op) the baby (S) been crying? 

[2] Every kind of medical equipment (S) was (op) in short supply. 

[2a] Was (op) every kind of medical equipment (S) in short supply? 

[3] Eventually the managing director (S) intervened in the dispute. 

[3a] Did (op) the managing director (S) eventually intervene in the dispute? 


It may be necessary to turn other types of sentences into declarative sentences to 
identify the subject for this test and the next test. For example, the subject in [1a] 
is that part of the sentence that changes place with the operator when the question 
is turned into a declarative sentence. 
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Another way of identifying the subject of a declarative sentence is by asking 
a question introduced by who or what followed by the verb (without subject- 
operator inversion). The subject is the constituent that who or what questions: 


[4] Mr Bush (S) talked (V) by telephone with President Jiang Zemin of China. 
[4a] Who (S) talked (V) by telephone with President Jiang Zemin of China? 


— Mr Bush. 
[5] Tourism (S) has become (V) the fastest growing industry in our country. 
[5a] What (S) has become (V) the fastest growing industry in our country? 

— Tourism. 


We can identify the verb of the sentence because it changes its form or contains 
auxiliaries to express differences in time (for example, past and present) or attitude 
(for example, possibility, permission, and obligation). Here are some examples 
with the verb predict: 


predicts was predicting might predict 
predicted may predict could have predicted 
is predicting will predict should have been predicting 


We could use any of these forms of predict as the verb in this sentence: 
He predicted (V) another world recession. 


3.6 Subject 


Many grammatical rules refer to the subject. Here are some examples, including 
several that I have mentioned earlier: 


1. There are rules for the position of the subject. The subject normally comes 
before the verb in declaratives, but in questions it comes after the operator: 


[1] They (S) accepted (V) full responsibility. 
[la] Did (op) they (S) accept (V) full responsibility? 


The subject comes before the verb even in questions if who or what or an 
interrogative phrase such as which person is the subject: 


[1b] Who (S) accepted (V) full responsibility? 
2. The subject is normally absent in imperatives: 
Help (V) me with the luggage. 


3. Most verbs in the present have a distinctive form ending in -s when the 
subject is singular and refers to something or someone other than the speaker 
or the person or persons being addressed: 
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The older child (singular S) feeds (singular V) the younger ones. 

The older children (plural S) feed (plural V) the younger ones. 

The senator (singular S) has (singular V) a clear moral position on racial 
equality. 

The senators (plural S) have (plural V) a clear moral position on racial 
equality. 


4. Some pronouns (words like /, you, she, he, they) have a distinctive form when 
they function as subject of the sentence or of clauses in the sentence: 


She (S) knows me well. 
I (S) know her well, and they (S) know her well too. 


5. The subject determines the form of reflexive pronouns (those ending in 
-self; such as herself, ourselves, themselves) that appear in the same clause: 


I (S) hurt myself badly. 

The child cried when Ae (S) hurt himself badly. 
You (S) can look at yourself in the mirror. 

She (S) can look at herself in the mirror. 


6. When we turn an active sentence into a passive sentence (cf. 2.6) we change 
the subjects: 


Active: The police (S) called the bomb-disposal squad. 
Passive: The bomb-disposal squad (S) was called by the police. 


We can also omit the subject of the active sentence when we form the passive 
sentence, and indeed we generally do so: 


Passive: The bomb-disposal squad was called. 


3.7 Transitive verbs and direct object 


If a main verb requires a direct object to complete the sentence, it is a transitive 
verb. The term ‘transitive’ comes from the notion that a person (represented by 
the subject of the sentence) performs an action that affects some person or thing: 
there is a ‘transition’ of the action from the one to the other. Indeed, the direct 
object (dO) typically refers to a person or thing directly affected by the action 
described in the sentence: 


Helen received my email (dO). 

They ate all the strawberries (dO). 

I dusted the bookshelves in my bedroom (dO). 
Anthony stroked his beard (dO). 


One way of identifying the direct object in a declarative sentence is by asking a 
question introduced by who or what followed by the operator and the subject. The 
object is the constituent that who or what questions: 
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[1] Carter has been photographing light bulbs lately. 
[1a] What (dO) has (op) Carter (S) been photographing lately? 
— Light bulbs. 


[2] Sandra recorded the adverse effects of the changes. 
[2a] What (dO) did (op) Sandra (S) record? 
— The adverse effects of the changes. 


[3] Don is phoning his mother. 

[3a] Who (dO) is (op) Don (S) phoning? 
— His mother. 

Some grammatical rules refer to the direct object. 

1. The direct object normally comes after the verb (but cf. 3.11). 
Carter has been photographing (V) light bulbs (dO) lately. 


2. Some pronouns have a distinctive form when they function as direct object 


(cf. 3.6 (4)): 


She phoned us (dO) earlier this evening. 
We phoned her (dO) earlier this evening. 


3. If the subject and direct object refer to the same person or thing, the direct 
object is a reflexive pronoun (cf. 3.6(5)): 


The children hid themselves. 


4. When we turn an active sentence into a passive sentence, the direct object of 
the active sentence becomes the subject of the passive sentence: 


Active: The tests revealed traces of anthrax (dO). 
Passive: Traces of anthrax (S) were revealed by the tests. 


In this section I have discussed one basic sentence structure: 
SVO: subject + (transitive) verb + (direct) object 


3.8 Linking verbs and subject complement 


If a verb requires a subject complement (sC) to complete the sentence, the verb is 
a linking verb. The subject complement (underlined in the examples that follow) 
typically identifies or characterizes the person or thing denoted by the subject: 


[1] Sandra is my mother's name. 

[2] Your room must be the one next to mine. 

[3] The upstairs tenant seemed a reliable person. 
[4] A university is a community of scholars. 
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[5] The receptionist seemed very tired. 


[6] You should be more careful. 
[7] The distinction became quite clear. 
[8] The corridor is too narrow. 


The most common linking verb is be. Other common linking verbs (with examples 
of subject complements in parentheses) include appear (the best plan), become (my 
neighbour), seem (obvious), feel (foolish), get (ready), look (cheerful), sound (strange). 
Subject complements are typically noun phrases (cf. 4.2), as in [1]-[4] above, or 
adjective phrases (cf. 4.21), as in [5]-[8] above. 

We have now looked at two basic sentence structures: 


(3.7) | SVO: subject + (transitive) verb + (direct) object 
(3.8) SVC: subject + (linking) verb + (subject) complement 


3.9 Intransitive verbs and adverbials 


If a main verb does not require another element to complete it, the verb is 
intransitive: 


[1] I (S) agree (V). 

[2] No cure (S) exists (V). 

[3] They (S) are lying (V). 

[4] The protestors (S) mere demonstrating (V). 


We have now seen three basic sentence structures: 


(3.7) | SVO: subject + (transitive) verb + (direct) object 
(3.8) SVC: subject + (linking) verb + (subject) complement 
(3.9) SV: subject + (intransitive) verb 


The structures are basic because we can always add optional elements to them. 
These optional elements are adverbials. Adverbials (A) convey a range of infor- 
mation about the situation depicted in the basic structure (cf. 3.14). In [1a] below, 
the adverbial noisily depicts the manner of the action, and the adverbial outside the 
White House indicates the place of the action: 


[la] The protestors were demonstrating noisily (A) outside the White House (A). 


As [la] indicates, a sentence may have more than one adverbial. 
In [2a] entirely is an intensifier of agree, conveying the intensity of the agreeing: 


[2a] I entirely (A) agree. 
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In [3a] unfortunately supplies the writer's comment: 
[3a] Unfortunately (A), no cure exists. 


In [4a] therefore points to a logical connection between the two sentences. The 
evidence stated in the first sentence is the reason for the assertion in the second 
sentence. 


[4a] A reliable witness has testified that they were in Melbourne on the day 
they claimed to be in Sydney. Therefore (A) they are lying. 


The sentences [1a]-[4a] with adverbials have the basic structure SV, which we 
also see in the parallel sentences [1]-[4] without adverbials. In [5] the basic struc- 
ture is SVO and in [6] it is SVC: 


[5] For all its weaknesses (A) the labyrinthine committee structure provides a 
useful function in disseminating information. 
[6] Jade is plentiful in this area (A). 


In [5] the adverbial has concessive force (‘despite all its weaknesses’) and in [6] it 
indicates place. 

We should be careful to distinguish adverbials from adverbs (cf. 5.15). The 
adverbial, like the subject, is a sentence constituent; the adverb, like the noun, is a 
word. 


3.10 Adverbial complement 


I explained in section 3.9 that adverbials are optional elements in sentence struc- 
ture. However, some elements that convey the same information as adverbials are 
obligatory because the main verb is not complete without them. Such obligatory 
elements are adverbial complements (aC). 

Contrast [1] with [la]: 


[1] The protestors were demonstrating outside the White House (A). 
[la] The protestors were outside the White House (aC). 


In [1] the sentence is complete without the adverbial, but in [la] the sentence is 
not complete without the adverbial complement. 
Typically, adverbial complements refer to space, that is, location or direction: 


The city lies 225 miles north of Guatemala City (aC). 

The nearest inhabitants are a five-day mule trip away (aC). 
George is getting into his wife’s car (aC). 

This road goes to Madison (aC). 
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KATE 


MY BROTHER 
Kate's camera my brother's car the manager's office 
(her camera) (his car) (his or her office) 


We normally use -'s for people: 
O lstayed at my sister’s house. (not the house of my sister) 
() Haveyou met Mr Black's wife? (not che wife of Mr Black) 
C) Are you going to James's party? 
C) Paulisa man's name. Paula is a woman's name. 


You can use -’s without a noun after it: 
C) Sophie's hair is longer than Kate’s. (= Kate's hair) 
C) ‘Whose umbrella is this” ‘Its my mother’s: (= my mother's umbrella) 
C) ‘Where were you last night?’ ‘ʻI was at Paul’s’ (= Paul's house) 


friend’s and friends’ 


my friend’s house = one friend my friends’ house = two or more friends 
(= his house or her house) |. (= their house) 
We write 's after We write ’ after 
friend/student/mother etc. (singular): friends/students/parents etc. (plural): 
my mother’s car (one mother) my parents’ car (two parents) 


my father's car (one father) 


We use of ... for things, places etc. : 
© Look at the roof of that building. (not that building's roof) 
O We didn't see the beginning of the film. (not the film's beginning) 
C) What's the name of this village? 

Do you know the cause of the problem? 

You can sit in the back of the car. 

C) Madrid is the capital of Spain. 
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Adverbial complements may convey other meanings: 


Their work is in the early stages (aC). 
The show will last for three hours (aC). 
The children were mith their mother (aC). 
These letters are for Cindy (aC). 


We can now add a fourth basic sentence structure to our set: 


(3.7) | SVO: subject + (transitive) verb + (direct) object 

(3.8) SVC: subject + (linking) verb + (subject) complement 
(3.9) SV: subject + (intransitive) verb 

(3.10) SVA: subject + verb + adverbial (complement) 


The most common verb in the SVA structure is Je. 


3.11 Direct object and indirect object 


We have seen that a transitive verb requires a direct object to complete the 
sentence (cf. 3.7). Some transitive verbs can have two objects: an indirect object 
followed by a direct object. The indirect object (1O) refers to a person indirectly 
affected by the action described in the sentence. The person generally receives 
something or benefits from something: 


[1] Ruth gave my son (1O) a birthday present (dO). 

[2] I can show you (1O) my diploma (dO). 

[3] My friends will save her (iO) a seat (dO). 

[4] You may ask the speaker (iO) another question (dO). 


The indirect object is usually equivalent to a phrase introduced by to or for, 
but that phrase normally comes after the direct object. Sentences [1a][4a] parallel 


[1 HAT: 


[la] Ruth gave a birthday present to my son. 

[2a] I can show my diploma to you. 

[3a] My friends will save a seat for her. 

[4a] You may ask another question of the speaker. 


The structures in [1]-[4] and those in [1a]-[4a] differ somewhat in their use, since 
there is a general tendency for the more important information to come at the end 
(cf. 9.2). For example, if the son has already been mentioned, but not the birthday 
present, we would expect [1] to be used rather than [1a], though in speech we can 
indicate the focus of information by giving it prominence in our intonation. 
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We can question the indirect object in a way similar to the questioning of the 
direct object: 


[1b] Who (iO) did Ruth give a birthday present to? 
The grammatical rules that refer to the direct object (cf. 3.7) also refer to the 
indirect object: 
1. The indirect object comes after the verb: 
Ruth gave my son (iO) a birthday present (dO). 


Notice that the indirect object comes before the direct object. 
2. Some pronouns have a distinctive form when they function as indirect object: 


I paid her (iO) the full amount. 
She paid me (iO) the full amount. 


3. If the subject and indirect object refer to the same person, the indirect object 
is generally a reflexive pronoun (cf. 3.6(5)): 


The managing director paid herself (1O) a huge salary. 


4. When we turn an active sentence into a passive sentence, the indirect object of 
the active sentence can become the subject of the passive sentence: 


The principal granted Tony (iO) an interview. 
Tony (S) was granted an interview. 


The direct object can also become the subject, but in that case the indirect 
object (if retained) is generally represented by a phrase introduced by 1o or for: 


An interview was granted to Tony. 


We can now add a fifth basic sentence structure: 


(3.7) | SVO: subject + (transitive) verb + (direct) object 

(3.8) SVC: subject + (linking) verb + (subject) complement 

(3.9) SV: subject + (intransitive) verb 

(3.10) SVA: subject + verb + adverbial (complement) 

(3.11 SVOO: subject + (transitive) verb + (indirect) object + (direct) object 


3.12 Direct object and object complement 


In 3.11 we have seen examples of transitive verbs that require two constituents: 
an indirect object and a direct object. In this section I introduce the two remain- 
ing structures, each of which consists of a subject, a transitive verb, a direct object, 
and a complement. In both structures the complement is related to the direct 
object. 
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In the first structure, the direct object is followed by an object complement 


(oC): 


[1] His jokes made the audience (dO) uneasy (oC). 
[2] I declared the meeting (dO) open (oC). 

[3] The heat has turned the milk (dO) sour (oC). 
[4] They elected her (dO) their leader (oC). 


This SVOC structure parallels the SVC structure (cf. 3.8), but in the first struc- 
ture the complement is related to the direct object and in the second it is related to 
the subject. Compare [1]—[4] with [1a]-[4a]: 


[la] The audience (S) is uneasy (sC). 
[2a] The meeting (S) is open (sC). 
[3a] The milk (S) is sour (sC). 

[4a] She (S) is their leader (sC). 


Finally, the direct object may be followed by an adverbial complement (aC) 
(cf. 3.10): 


[5] You should put (V) the chicken (dO) in the microwave (aC). 
[6] I keep (V) my car (dO) outside the house (aC). 
[7] He stuck (V) his hands (dO) in his pockets (aC). 


Just as the SVOC structure parallels the SVC structure, so this SVOA structure 
parallels the SVA structure. 


[5a] The chicken (S) is in the microwave (aC). 
[6a] My car (S) is outside the house (aC). 
[7a] His hands (S) are in his pockets (aC). 


We have now looked at four basic structures with transitive verbs and direct 
objects: 


(3.7 | SVO: subject + (transitive) verb + (direct) object 

(3.11) SVOO: subject + (transitive) verb + (indirect) object + (direct) object 

(3.12) SVOC: subject + (transitive) verb + (direct) object + (object) complement 

(3.12) SVOA: subject + (transitive) verb + direct (object) + adverbial 
(complement) 


3.13 The basic sentence structures 


I will now summarize what has been described so far in this chapter. The following 
elements (major sentence constituents) function in the basic sentence structures: 
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subject S 
verb V 
object O — direct object dO 


O — indirect object iO 
complement C — subject complement sC 

C — object complement oC 

A — adverbial complement aC 


These elements enter into the seven basic sentence structures: 


l. SV: subject + intransitive verb (cf. 3.9) 
Someone (S) is talking (V). 


2. SVA: subject + verb + adverbial complement (cf. 3.10) 
My parents (S) are living (V) in Chicago (aC). 


3. SVC: subject + linking verb + subject complement (cf. 3.8) 
I (S) feel (V) tired (sC). 


4. SVO: subject + transitive verb + direct object (cf. 3.7) 
We (S) have finished (V) our work (dO). 


5. SVOO: subject + transitive verb + indirect object + direct object (cf. 3.11) 
She (S) has given (V) me (1O) the letter (dO). 


6. SVOA: subject + transitive verb + direct object + adverbial complement 
(cf. 3.12) 
You (S) can put (V) your coat (dO) in my bedroom (aC). 


7. SVOC: subject + transitive verb + direct object + object complement 
(cf. 3.12) 
You (S) have made (V) me (dO) very happy (oC). 


The structures depend on the choice of the main verbs, regardless of any 
auxiliaries that may be present. The same verb (sometimes in somewhat different 
senses) may enter into different structures. Here are some examples: 


SV: I have eaten. 
SVO: I have eaten lunch. 


SV: It smells. 
SVC: It smells sweet. 


SVC: He felt a fool. 
SVO: He felt the material. 


SVO: I made some sandwiches. 
SVOO: I made them some sandwiches. 
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SVO: I have named my representative. 
SVOC: Ihave named her my representative. 


SV: The children are growing. 
SVO: The children are growing carrots. 
SVC: The children are growing hungry. 


SVO: She caught me. 
SVOO: She caught me a fish. 
SVOA: She caught me off my guard. 


3.14 The meanings of the sentence elements 


The sentence elements are grammatical, not semantic, categories. However, they 


are associated with certain meanings. In this section I will illustrate some typical 


meanings. 


Subject 


1. 


agentive 
In sentences with a transitive or intransitive verb, the subject typically has an 
agentive role: the person that performs the action: 


Martha has switched on the television. 
Caroline is calling. 


identified 
The identified role is typical of structures with a linking verb: 


Jeremy was my best friend. 
Doris is my sister-in-law. 


characterized 
The characterized role is also typical of structures with a linking verb: 


This brand of coffee tastes better. 
Paul is an excellent student. 


affected 

With intransitive verbs the subject frequently has the affected role: the person 
or thing directly affected by the action, but not intentionally performing the 
action: 


They are drowning. 

The water has boiled. 
Sv 
Sometimes there is no participant. The subject function is then taken by it, 
which is there merely to fill the place of the subject: 


Verb 
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It's raining. 

It's already eleven o'clock. 
It's too hot. 

It's a long way to Miami. 


The major distinction in meaning is between verbs that are stative and verbs that 
are dynamic. 
Stative verbs introduce a quality attributed to the subject or a state of affairs: 


I am a French citizen. 

Their children are noisy. 

She has two brothers. 

I heard your alarm this morning. 


Dynamic verbs introduce events. They refer to something that happens: 


Her books se// well. 

We talked about you last night. 
Your ball has broken my window. 
I /istened to her respectfully. 


Dynamic verbs, but not stative verbs, occur quite normally with the -ing form 
(cf. 4.12, 4.14): 


Her books are selling well. 

We were talking about you last night. 
They have been playing in the yard. 
She is /ooking at us. 


When stative verbs are used with the -ing form, they have been transformed into 
dynamic verbs: 


Their children are being noisy. (‘behaving noisily’) 
I am having a party next Sunday evening. 


Direct object 


1. affected 
This is the typical role of the direct object. See subject (4) above. 


She shook her head. 
I threw the note on the floor. 
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2. resultant 
The direct object may refer to something that comes into existence as a result 
of the action: 


He's written an account of his travels. 
I'm knitting a sweater for myself. 


3. eventive 
The direct object may refer to an event. The eventive object generally con- 
tains a noun that is derived from a verb. In typical use, the noun carries the 
main part of the meaning that is normally carried by the verb, and is preceded 
by a verb of general meaning, such as do, have, or make: 


They were having a quarrel. (cf: They were quarrelling.) 
I have made my choice. (cf: I have chosen.) 


Indirect object 


The indirect object typically has a recipient role: the person that is indirectly 
involved in the action, generally the person receiving something or intended to 
receive something, or benefiting in some way: 


They paid me the full amount. 
He bought Sandra a bunch of flowers. 
David has been showing Andrew his computer printout. 


Subject complement and object complement 


The complement typically has the role of attribute. It attributes an identification 
or characterization to the subject — if it is a subject complement (sC) — or the direct 
object — if it is an object complement (oC): 


sC: Susan is my accountant. 

sC: Ronald became a paid agitator. 

oC: Ihave made David my assistant. 

oC: The sun has turned our curtains yellow. 


Adverbial 


Adverbials have a wide range of meanings, some of which apply to adverbial 
complements (cf. 3.10, 3.12). Here are some typical examples: 


l. space 


My school is south of the river. (position in space) 
She has gone to the bank. (direction) 


The Parts of the Simple Sentence 


2. time 


"They're staying with us for a fem weeks. (duration) 
We come here quite often. (frequency) 
Your next appointment is on the last day of the month. (position in time) 


3. manner 


The students cheered wildly. 
I examined the statement carefully. 


4. degree 


I like them very much. 
We know her well. 


5. cause 


My brother is ill with the flu. 
They voted for her out of a sense of loyalty. 


6. comment on truth-value (degree of certainty or doubt) 


They certainly won't finish on time. 
Perhaps he’s out. 


7. evaluation of what the sentence refers to 


Luckily, no one was injured. 
Unfortunately, both copies were destroyed. 


8. providing a connection between units 


I was not friendly with them; however, I did not want them to be treated 
unfairly. 
We arrived too late, and as a result we missed her. 


EXERCISES 


Exercises marked with an asterisk are more advanced. 


Exercise 3.1 Subject, predicate, verb (cf. 3.2) 
In each sentence below, underline the subject and circle the verb constituent. 


1. Since September, the airline industry has suffered its greatest ever slump in 
business. 
2. Analysts predict several years of diminished business. 
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Several thousand airline workers lost their jobs. 

The general public is still nervous about flying. 

People prefer to travel by train. 

In Europe, the tourism industry has been affected. 

Tourist hotels report a 4096 drop in bookings in the last six months. 
In Athens, eight hotels have closed their doors for the winter season. 
The loss of consumer confidence will damage the euro. 

10. Everyone expects a drop in spending power. 


SOOO Oy STS ES 


Exercise 3.2 Operator; Do, have, be (cf. 3.3, 3.4) 
Use the contracted form m’t to make each sentence below negative. 


Protesters were in the streets. 
The party was at war with itself. 


The changes had been foreseen. 

The party could be humbled soon. 

It will be forced to share power. 

The party leader’s aim is constant. 

He wants to build a stronger party. 

He proposes to end the party’s guaranteed right to rule. 
His reforms mean the end of the old guard. 


— = 
O OO SA ONDE ES S 


country. 
12. His critics are right. 
13. The party can hold on to power. 
14. In their view, it should reimpose order. 
15. Last week, however, the party leader moved closer to the radicals. 


Exercise 3.3 Operator; Do, have, be (cf. 3.3, 3.4) 


The tide of revolution toppled one European government after another. 


The party apparatus has been the chief brake on the restructuring of the 


Turn each sentence below into a question that can be answered by yes or no, and 


underline the operator in the question. 


Brain bulk is related to brain ability. 

This correlation applies across species. 

Within the human species, brain bulk is unimportant. 
The largest human brains are those of idiots. 


oP aryl 


suffering. 

The main part of the human brain is divided into two hemispheres. 
Messages from one hemisphere can reach the other. 

But the brain avoids the need for constant cross-references. 

One hemisphere dominates the other. 


320. SY 


Humans are able to lose substantial portions of the brain without undue 


The Parts of the Simple Sentence 


10. Usually the left hemisphere is dominant. 

11. It also contains the speech centre. 

12. Andit controls the right half of the body. 

13. A psychiatrist discovered that human brains have fluctuating patterns of 
electric waves. 

14. Anelectroencephalogram, or EEG, can record the constant electrical flickering 
of a living brain. 

15. Many countries consider the absence of EEG fluctuations over a period of 
time to be evidence of death. 


Exercise 3.4 Subject and verb (cf. 3.5) 


Identify the subject in each of the questions or exclamations below and underline 
it. Circle the operator and (if relevant) the rest of the verb phrase. 


How should I know? 

How much does all this matter? 

How we long to be home again! 

Have you found any advantages in the present arrangements? 

Can the roots of the decline in the standard of English cricket be traced back 
a long way? 

What a fuss they made! 

Did Britain recognize the Argentine at that time? 

When is St Valentine's Day? 

Is the economic strength of Germany symbolized by its huge trade surpluses? 
10. What has brought about the Government's change of heart? 

11. Who can tell the difference? 

12. Must they make so much noise? 

13. How badly has tourism been hit this year? 

14. Who have you chosen as your partner? 

15. How tight a rein was the Government keeping on public spending? 


primores 


*Exercise 3.5 Subject and verb (cf. 3.5) 


In each sentence below, underline the subject or subjects and circle the verb or 
verbs. 

If a sentence contains more than one clause (cf. 2.3), it may have more than one 
verb. For example in the following sentence there are three subjects and four verbs: 


If you hold a strong man down for a long time, his first instinct may be to 
clobber you when he climbs to his feet. 


1. If the European Union is not built on democratic foundations, the whole 
edifice will never be stable. 
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Exercises 


[ 64.1 ] Look at the family tree. Complete the sentences about the people in the family. 
1 Brian is... Helen's .. husband. 


HELEN kj: BRIAN 2 Sarah is Daniels. mother. "m. 
SMSEN S aao wife. 


RESIS Sra NS aa NET as 


5 James is sss. uncle. 
(& Sel E eo wife. 
7 Helen is Daniel's a 


JAMES SARAH PAUL 8 Seren ESS cautes 
^ OM aU iS... m Husband 
DANIEL 10 [Ber S BERG m t 

Helen and Brian are married. [bees mS nephew. 


They have a son, James, and a daughter, Sarah. 
Sarah is married to Paul. 
Sarah and Paul have a son, Daniel. 


1 Whose is this? 3 
= 


co Are these sentences OK? Change them where necessary. 


1 | stayed at the house of my sister. 
2 Whatis the name of this village? 

3 Dovon like dare crellowr eX unk estu e 
4 Doyoulhecve tie thone numia eft SIMON?  — Lee t IER 
S" me LAAek verinen T RD 
6 
7 
8 


Wire your neime et dne topaorunie bens NN NET RES 
Kor medine moming (Es Une bes Tort or neah ee mem Tent 
HihevtavouritecoloUmenmRaulas Ole ee 

9 Whenis the birthday of your mother? — TTT e e a 
domImehousgfel aS NENShtvenpbig. —— wm. cme NES 
1 Ihe welle af thie houce are yarani — TENER ce 
122 meci stuoyeroxerol ec heera disie E ETUR 
[ESI OUS OUTONKSNS SNP nio SE SEWE NN E 
14 The manager of the hotel is not here at the moment — ninemsn 
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2. Even the most extreme Euro-zealots must acknowledge that fact. 

3. On the other hand, the process of enlargement cannot be held up by one or 
two member states. 

4. Some countries are happy to go along with the EU while they are getting 
money from it. 

5. But a growing number seem less than generous in sharing that largesse with 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

6. In the current climate, generosity of spirit on the part of some EU members 
would go a long way towards meaningful integration. 


*Exercise 3.6 Subject (cf. 3.6) 


In the sentence below, there has some of the characteristics of a subject. Discuss. 


There were no deaths in the recent riots. 


Exercise 3.7 Subject (cf. 3.6) 


What evidence do you find in the sentence below to show that the implied subject 
of a subjectless imperative sentence is you? 


Help yourself to another piece of cake. 
Can you think of any other evidence that points in the same direction? 


Exercise 3.8 Transitive verbs and direct object (cf. 3.7) 


The direct object is underlined in each declarative sentence below. Turn the 
sentence into a question introduced by who or what, as indicated in brackets. Use 
one of these interrogative words to replace the direct object. Position the operator 
and the subject after who or what, as in the following example: 


She introduced the school head to her parents. (Who) 
Who did she introduce to her parents? 


1. Norma's parents met her English and Biology teachers at the Open Day. 
(Who) 

2. Caroline submitted a poem about her dog to the school magazine. (What) 

3. All the members of staff considered Janet the best student in the Upper 
Sixth. (Who) 

4. The school head recommended a careers advice test. (What) 

5. Marilyn chose Sussex as her first preference on her application form for 
university entrance. (What) 

6. Her parents preferred York or Lancaster. (What) 

7. Elizabeth likes the Chaucer course best. (What) 


The Parts of the Simple Sentence 


8. She regards the Chaucer teachers as the most interesting lecturers. (Who) 
9. She finds modern English grammar quite easy. (What) 
10. She has learned by heart most of the Old English declensions and conjuga- 
tions. (What) 


*Exercise 3.9 Transitive verbs and direct object (cf. 3.7) 


In each sentence below, underline the direct objects. If a sentence contains more 
than one clause, it may have more than one direct object. For example, in the 
following sentence there are two direct objects: 


The president has offered substantial concessions, but he should not 
expect much gratitude. 


1. The president promised the end of racial discrimination, but he rejected the 
black demand for one man, one vote. 

2. That sort of democracy would mean rule by a black majority, which might feel 
an understandable urge for retribution for past oppressions. 

3. Whites, equally understandably, want safeguards for white rights, but you 
cannot ensure safeguards once you surrender your power. 

4. Having made his gamble, the president will find himself under pressure from 
two directions. 

5. Among blacks he has created an upward surge of expectations which he may 
be unable to fulfil. 

6. He has frightened white defenders of apartheid, who might attempt a final, 
desperate and perhaps violent defence of their racist stance. 


*Exercise 3.10 Transitive verbs and direct object (cf. 3.7) 
A small set of verbs have been called ‘middle verbs’. They are illustrated in the 


following sentences: 


All the first-year students kave the flu. 
Your clothes don’t fit you. 
He lacks courage. 


How do these verbs resemble transitive verbs and how do they differ from them? 


Exercise 3.11 Linking verbs and subject complement (cf. 3.8) 
Underline the subject complement in each sentence below. 


1. Outside, the company sign seems modest. 
2. Inside, the atmosphere is one of rush and ferment. 
3. The company is a genetic engineering firm. 
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4. 
5. 
6. 


jose 


10. 


It has become a leader of a brand-new industry. 

The focus of the project is DNA recombination. 

DNA recombination is the transfer of pieces of DNA from one type of 
organism to another. 

The leaders of the company are research scientists. 

They are also shareholders of the company. 

All the shareholders seem happy with the progress of the company. 

They do not feel afraid of competition. 


Exercise 3.12 Intransitive verbs and adverbials (cf. 3.9) 


Underline the adverbials in the sentences below. Some sentences may have more 
than one adverbial. 


Sv cR. ipe m 


9. 
10. 


Opossums frequently appear to be dead. 

Sometimes they merely pretend to be dead. 

In that way they avoid attacks by predators. 

Often they simply are dead. 

Few opossums remain alive far into the second year. 

According to one biologist, two-year-old opossums show the symptoms of 
advanced old age. 

Over many centuries, opossums have died at early ages because of accidents 
and predators. 

As a result, natural selection ends especially early in opossums’ lives. 

Bad mutations accumulate in older opossums. 

The natural-selection theory apparently explains their short lives. 


*Exercise 3.13 Adverbial complement (cf. 3.10) 


Complete these sentences by adding an adverbial complement. 


> 


HO OO OMOT ot 


My parents live 
Unfortunately, nobody is 
Everybody behaved 

You can get 

The soldiers are keeping 
The fortress stands 

The food will last 

The motorway stretches 
The next lecture will be 
I haven’t been 


Exercise 3.14 Direct object and indirect object (cf. 3.11) 


Underline the indirect objects in the sentences below. Some sentences do not have 
an indirect object. 


got ev on uoa east em 


The Parts of the Simple Sentence 


Can you tell me the time, please? 

Who taught you how to do that? 

Paul's parents promised him a bicycle for his twelfth birthday. 
You can save yourself the bother. 

The college provides accommodation for all first-year students. 
I owe my parents several hundred pounds. 

Show me your latest videos. 

Our local council gives a maintenance grant to all students in higher education. 
They can cause us a lot of trouble. 

What can I offer you now? 

The restaurant does not serve vegetarian meals. 

What a meal they ordered for us! 


*Exercise 3.15 Direct object and indirect object (cf. 3.11) 


Use each verb below to make up a sentence containing both a direct object and an 
indirect object. 


l. pay 6. make 
2. bring 7. cook 
3. leave 8. spare 
4. read 9. ask 

5. find 10. charge 


Exercise 3.16 Direct object and object complement (cf. 3.12) 


In each of the following sentences, state whether the underlined phrase is an object 
complement (oC) or an adverbial complement (aC). 


— 


> 


SOURS ui obs 


Jack has put his coat and hat in my bedroom. 
The noise is driving me mad. 

They keep their house too warm. 

I can see you home. 

She made me her assistant. 

My friend wants her coffee black. 

Make yourself comfortable. 

I want you outside. 

We found everybody here very helpful. 
Show me to my seat. 


*Exercise 3.17 Direct object and object complement (cf. 3.12) 


Use each verb below to make up a sentence containing both a direct object and an 
object complement. 


1. like 3. find 5. appoint 
2. consider 4. call 6. declare 
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*Exercise 3.18 Direct object and object complement (cf. 3.12) 


Use each verb below to make up a sentence containing both a direct object and an 
adverbial complement. 


]. place 3. wish 
2. keep 4. get 
Exercise 3.19 The basic sentence structures (cf. 3.13) 


Identify each sentence element by writing the appropriate abbreviation in the 
brackets after it: 


S (subject) sC (subject complement) 
V (verb) oC (object complement) 
dO (direct object) aC (adverbial complement) 


iO (indirect object) A (adverbial) 


If the verb is split, put ‘v’ for the auxiliary. 


Salt ( ) was ( ) the first food seasoning ( ). 

Many people ( ) consider ( ) the accidental spilling of salt ( ) bad luck ( ). 
The Romans ( ) gave ( ) their soldiers ( ) special allowances for salt ( ). 
They ( ) called ( ) the allowance ( ) salarium ( ). 

That ( ) is ( ) the original of our word ‘salary’ ( ). 

By 6500 Bc ( ), Europeans ( ) were ( ) actively ( ) mining ( ) salt ( ). 

The first salt mines ( ) were located ( ) in Austria ( ). 

Today ( ) these caves ( ) are ( ) tourist attractions ( ). 

Salt preserved ( ) meat and fish ( ). 

Ancient peoples ( ) used ( ) salt ( ) in all their major sacrifices ( ). 


LOO Lev id aod e 


> 


*Exercise 3.20 The basic sentence structures (cf. 3.13) 


The sentences below are ambiguous. For each meaning, state the structure (the set 
of sentence elements) and give a paraphrase of the corresponding meaning. For 
example: 


They are baking potatoes. 
S + V + SC — ‘They are potatoes for baking’. 
S + V + dO - ‘They have put potatoes in the oven to bake’. 


You will make a good model. 

PH call you my secretary. 

Your men are revolting. 

They left him a wreck. 

You should find me an honest worker. 


SSR pe 


The Parts of the Simple Sentence 


She has appointed her assistant personnel manager. 
She teaches the best. 

He was subdued to some extent. 

My solicitor gives the poorest free advice. 

10. His hobby is making friends. 


SU OE 


Exercise 3.21 The meanings of the sentence elements (cf. 3.14) 


Identify the type of meaning that the underlined sentence element in each sentence 


conveys. 
1. The lecturer explained the functions of subjects. 
2. That man is my father. 
3. Tell me the result of the match. 
4. Tm baking a cake. 
5. The Department has offered me a post. 
6. Joan is good at mathematics. 
7. Don't take offence. 
8. You can put your clothes in the washing machine now. 
9. Pm working for my father during the spring break. 
10. Pay attention. 


11. It is much colder today. 

12. Norman speaks Russian fluently. 

13. I thought the interviewer rather intimidating. 
14. My sister has recovered from her operation. 
15. Nobody was in, to my surprise. 

16. Most of the contestants were immature. 

17. You can switch on the television. 

18. She gave me good advice. 

19. I’m writing an essay on Milton. 

20. The local authority closed the school. 


*Exercise 3.22 The meanings of the sentence elements (cf. 3.14) 
Make up a sentence for each of the sequences listed below. 


l. Agentive subject + dynamic verb + affected object + degree adverbial 

2. Identified subject + stative verb + attribute subject complement + time adverbial 

3. Agentive subject + dynamic verb + recipient indirect object + affected direct 
object + space adverbial 

4. Agentive subject + dynamic verb + recipient indirect object + resultant direct 
object + time adverbial 

5. Evaluation adverbial + agentive subject + dynamic verb + affected direct 
object + attribute object complement 

6. Truth-value adverbial + affected subject + stative verb + attribute subject 
complement + cause adverbial. 
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The Structures of Phrases 


4.1 Phrase types 


When we looked earlier (3.1) at the parts of the simple sentence, we noticed that 
they can be viewed in terms of either their structure or their function. In Chapter 
3 we were mainly concerned with their function in the sentence, and we distinguished 
functional elements such as subject and direct object. In this chapter we are mainly 
concerned with the internal structure of the elements. For the simple sentence, 
this means the structure of the various phrases that can function in the sentence as 
subject, verb, etc. 
There are five types of phrases: 


1. noun phrase a peaceful result 

(main word: noun result) 
2. verb phrase must have been dreaming 

(main word: verb dreaming) 
3. adjective phrase very pleasant 

(main word: adjective pleasant) 
4. adverb phrase very carefully 

(main word: adverb carefully) 
5. prepositional phrase in the shade 


(main word: preposition in) 


In grammar, the technical term phrase is used even if there is only one word — 
the main word alone; for example, both very pleasant and pleasant are adjective 
phrases. This may seem strange at first, since in everyday use the word phrase 
applies to a sequence of at least two words. There is a good reason for the wider 
use of the term in grammar. Many rules that apply to an adjective phrase apply 
also to an adjective. For example, the same rules apply to the positions of very 
pleasant and pleasant in these sentences: 


pleasant 


It was a { 
very pleasant 


j Occasion. 
pleasant. 


Th t 
Pierre { very pleasant. 


'The Structures of Phrases 


Instead of specifying each time ‘adjective phrase or adjective’ it is simpler to 
specify ‘adjective phrase’ and thereby include adjectives. 

In the sections that follow we will be looking at the structures of the five types of 
phrases, but I will make several general points now. First, a phrase may contain 
another phrase within it. Or, to put it another way, one phrase may be embedded 
within another phrase. 


[1] We had some very pleasant times in Florida. 
[2] They were standing in the shade of a large oak tree. 


In [1] the noun phrase some very pleasant times has the adjective phrase very 
pleasant embedded between some and times. In [2] the prepositional phrase consists 
of the preposition im and the noun phrase the shade of a large oak tree; in the noun 
phrase another prepositional phrase (of a large oak tree) is embedded as a modifier 
of shade and that phrase contains the noun phrase a /arge oak tree. A clause (cf. 2.3) 
may also be embedded in a phrase: 


[3] The school that I attend is quite small. 


In [3] the clause that I attend is embedded in the noun phrase the school that T 
attend. 

A second point is that phrases are defined by their structure, but they are also 
characterized by their potential functions. For example, a noun phrase may func- 
tion (among other possibilities) as a subject, direct object, or indirect object. 

Third, there is an inevitable circularity in talking about phrases and words: a 
noun is a word that can be the main word in a noun phrase, and a noun phrase is 
a phrase whose main word is a noun. 

We will be examining classes of words more closely in the next chapter, but the 
classes must enter into the discussions of phrases in this chapter. The examples 
should be a sufficient indication of the types of words that are involved. 


THE NOUN PHRASE 


4.2 The structure of the noun phrase 


The main word in a noun phrase is a noun or a pronoun. There are a number of 
subclasses of nouns and pronouns, but I will postpone discussion of subclasses 
until we come to look at word classes (cf. 5.4, 5.17). 

The structure of the typical noun phrase may be represented schematically in 
the following way, where the parentheses indicate elements of the structure that 
may be absent: 
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(determiners) (pre-modifiers) noun (post-modifiers) 


Determiners (words like the, a, those, some) introduce noun phrases. Modifiers are 
units that are dependent on the main word and can be omitted. Modifiers that 
come before the noun are pre-modifiers, and those that come after the noun are 
post-modifiers. Here are examples of possible structures of noun phrases: 


noun books 

determiner + noun those books 
pre-modifier + noun new books 

determiner + pre-modifier + noun some long books 

noun + post-modifier books on astronomy 
determiner + noun + post-modifier some books on astronomy 


pre-modifier + noun + post-modifier popular books on astronomy 
determiner + pre-modifier + noun + 
post-modifier some popular books on astronomy 


All these examples can fit into the blank in this sentence: 
I occasionally read ..................... 


4.3 Determiners 
There are three classes of determiners (cf. 5.26—30): 


l. pre-determiners, e.g. all, both, half 
2. central determiners, e.g. a(n), the, those 
3. post-determiners, e.g. other, two, first 


Here are two examples with determiners from each class: 


all these other works 
both our two daughters 


4.4 Modifiers 


The noun phrase may have more than one pre-modifier or post-modifier: 


a long hot summer 
acute, life-threatening diseases 
a nasty gash on his chin which needed medical attention 


There are two post-modifiers in the last example because each separately modifies 
gash: a nasty gash on his chin; a nasty gash which needed medical attention. The 
modifier may itself be modified (cf. 4.21): 


'The Structures of Phrases 


a comfortably cool room 
the investigation of crimes against children 


A modifier may also be discontinuous, one part coming before the noun and the 
other part after it: 


the easiest children to teach 


Compare: 
the children (who are) easiest to teach 


4.5 Relative clauses 


One very common type of post-modifier is the relative clause: 
He had a nasty gash which needed medical attention. 


The relative clause is embedded in the noun phrase. As an independent sentence it 
might be: 


[1] The gash needed medical attention. 


We might think of the embedding as a process that takes place in stages. The first 
stage puts the sentence close to the noun it will be modifying: 


[la] He had a nasty gash. The gash needed medical attention. 

You will notice that the two sentences share nouns (gash) that refer to the same 
thing. The next stage changes the noun phrase into a relative pronoun (cf. 5.24) — 
here which: 

[1b] He had a nasty gash which needed medical attention. 

The relative pronoun which functions as subject in the relative clause just as The 


gash functions as subject in [la]. 
Here is another example: 


[2] The woman is an engineering student. The woman was sitting next to you. 
[2a] The woman (The woman was sitting next to you) is an engineering student. 
[2b] The woman who was sitting next to you is an engineering student. 


In both [1b] and [2b] the relative pronoun can be replaced by relative that: 
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He's got a camera. She's waiting for a taxi. Its a beautiful day. 


a... = one thing or person: 
Rachel works in a bank. (not in bank) 
Canlaska question? (not ask question) 
| don't have a job at the moment. 
There's a woman at the bus stop. 


B j an (not a) before a/e/i/o/u: 
Do you want an apple or a banana? 


l'm going to buy a hat and an umbrella. 
There was an interesting programme on TV last night. 


also an hour (his not pronounced: an Kour) 
but a university (pronounced yuniversity) 
a European country (pronounced yuropean) 


another (= an + other) is one word: 
Can | have another cup of coffee? 


8 j We use a/an ... when we say what a thing or a person is. For example: 
The sun is a star. 
Football is a game. 
Dallas is a city in Texas. 
A mouse is an animal. It’s a small animal. 
Joe is a very nice person. 


We use a/an ... for jobs etc. : 
A: What's your job? 
B: l'm a dentist. (not I'm dentist) 
"What does Mark do? ‘He's an engineer: 
Would you like to be a teacher? 
Beethoven was a composer. 
Picasso was a famous painter. 
Are you a student? 


a and the > Unit 69 


a car / some money (countable/uncountable) => Units 67-68 
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[1c] He had a nasty gash that needed medical attention. 
[2c] The woman that was sitting next to you is an engineering student. 


For the choice of relative pronouns, see 5.24. 


4.6 Appositive clauses 
Another type of clause that is often embedded in a noun phrase is the appositive 


clause. It is introduced by the conjunction that: 


the assumption that people act out of self-interest 
the fact that she rejected his offer of marriage 

the realization that miracles don’t happen 

the news that agreement has been reached 


The conjunction that in appositive clauses differs from the relative that (cf. 4.5) 
because the conjunction does not have a function within its clause. The appositive 


clause can be a sentence without that: 


[1] You must have heard the news that agreement has been reached. 
[1a] Agreement has been reached. 


In contrast, the relative clause cannot be a sentence without the relative that: 


[2] He had a nasty gash that needed medical attention. 
[2a] *Needed medical attention. 


We can convert the noun phrase containing the appositive clause into a sentence 
by inserting a form of the verb be before the clause: 


[3] the assumption that people act out of self-interest. 
[3a] The assumption is that people act out of self-interest. 


4.7 Apposition 


Apposition is a relationship between two noun phrases which have identical 
reference: 


Bono, the lead singer with U2, also took part. 


As with the appositive clause, we can show that the lead singer with U2 is in 
apposition to Bono by converting the two phrases into a sentence: 


Bono is the lead singer with U2. 
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Here are some more examples of noun phrases in apposition: 


our Political Correspondent, Eleanor Goodman 

vitamin By, a complex cobalt-containing molecule 

the witness, a burly man with heavy stubble 

the rattlesnake, a venomous animal capable of causing death in human beings 


Apposition is sometimes signalled by expressions such as namely and that is to say: 
You can read the story in the first book of the Bible, namely Genesis. 


4.8 Coordination 


We can coordinate (‘link’) noun phrases with and or or: 


all the senators and some of their aides 
law schools or medical schools 
my sister, her husband, and their three children 


We can also coordinate parts of a noun phrase. Coordinated modifiers may apply 
as a unit: 


wholesome and tasty food [food that is both wholesome and tasty] 

a calm and reassuring gesture [a gesture that is both calm and reassuring] 

an appetizer of blackberries and raspberries [an appetizer that consists of 
both blackberries and raspberries] 


Or they may apply separately: 


chemical and biological weapons [chemical weapons and biological weapons] 

electric and magnetic fields [electric fields and magnetic fields] 

large or small classes [large classes or small classes] 

houses along the coast and on the lower hills [houses along the coast and 
houses on the lower hills] 


A determiner may serve two or more nouns or modified nouns: 


his wife and two sons [his wife and his two sons] 

some friends and close acquaintances [some friends and some close 
acquaintances | 

the reactions of the students and teachers [the reactions of the students 
and the reactions of the teachers] 
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It is sometimes possible to interpret coordination of parts of phrases in more 
than one way: 


frustrated and desperate men 
(1) frustrated men and desperate men 
(2) men who are both frustrated and desperate 


old men and women 
(1) old men and old women 
(2) women and old men 


their cats and other pets 
(1) their cats and their other pets 
(2) other pets and their cats 


4.9 Noun phrase complexity 


Noun phrases can display considerable structural complexity. It is easy to embed 
in them appositional structures, clauses, and linked noun phrases. Both the subject 
and the direct object in [1] are complex noun phrases: 


[1] Wordsworth s several reactions to tourism’s threat to treasured precincts ex- 
hibit tendencies we can also observe in many nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
records. 

[James Buzard, The Beaten Track, p. 30. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993] 


Here are two other examples of complex noun phrases functioning as subject of the 
sentences: 


[2] A full-blown financial collapse of the kind last seen in the 1930s is not out of 
the question. 


[3] Iron resolve in the fight against internationalism terrorism and determined 
leadership on the budget and the economy could make Mr Bush the president 
no one ever really thought he could be. 


In [4] the complex noun phrase is subject complement and in [5] it is a direct 


object: 

[4] Taxonomy is a practical science used to distinguish, name, and arrange plants 
and other organisms in a logical way. 

[5] Daniel Blumenthal gives performances of the two concertante pieces which 


convincingly combine Ravelian delicacy of articulation with genuine feeling for 
the jazz-based idiom. 
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4.10 Functions of noun phrases 


The following is a brief list, with illustrations, of the possible functions of noun 
phrases: 


1. subject 
The people in the bus escaped through the emergency exit. 
2. direct object 
They are testing some new equipment. 
3. indirect object 
The bank gave David a loan. 
4. subject complement 
The performance was a test of their physical endurance. 
5. object complement 
Many of us consider her the best candidate. 
6. complement of a preposition 
The box of chocolates is intended for your children. 
7. pre-modifier of a noun or noun phrase 


Milk production is down this year. 
He suffers from back problems. 
The matter has been referred to the Academic Council Executive Committee. 


8. adverbial 


The term finishes next week. 
You will not succeed that way. 


For noun phrases as dependent or independent genitives, see 5.8. 


THE VERB PHRASE 


4.1] The structure of the verb phrase 


The typical structure of the verb phrase consists of a main verb preceded option- 
ally by a maximum of four auxiliary verbs. The four belong to different subclasses 
of auxiliaries. 
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auxiliary 1 auxiliary 2 auxiliary 3 auxiliary 4 main verb 


It is very unusual for all four auxiliaries to appear in one verb phrase, but if two or 
more auxiliaries co-occur they must appear in the sequence indicated in the dia- 
gram, e.g. 1-3, 12244, 2+3. For the four subclasses, see 4.17 below. 


4.12 Main verbs 
Regular main verbs have four forms that are constructed in this way: 


l. base form: 
The base form is what we find in dictionary entries: laugh, mention, play. 


2. -s form: 
The -s form adds to the base form an ending in -s: laughs, mentions, plays. 


3. -ing participle: 
The -ing participle adds to the base form an ending in -ing: laughing, mention- 
ing, playing. 


4. -ed form (past or -ed participle): 
The -ed form adds to the base form an ending in -ed: laughed, mentioned, 
played. 


The addition of the endings involves some rules of pronunciation and spelling 
that depend on how the base form ends. For example, the -ed ending is pronounced 
as a separate syllable in /oaded but not in /aughed; the final consonant of the base 
form is doubled in the spelling of p/otted but not in the spelling of revolted. Simi- 
larly, the -s ending is pronounced as a separate syllable and spelled -es in passes. 
(For the spelling rules, see A.4. in the Appendix.) 

The -ed form represents two distinct functions that are differentiated in the 
forms of some irregular verbs. Contrast the one form for /augh in the following sets 
of sentences with the two forms of give and speak: 


past She /aughed at us. 
She gave us a smile. 
She spoke to us. 


-ed participle She has laughed at us. 
She has given us a smile. 
She has spoken to us. 


Irregular main verbs have either fewer or more forms than regular main verbs. 
For example, put has only three forms: put, puts, putting. Put serves as the base 
form and also as the -ed form in the functions of the past and of the -ed participle: 
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base form They always put the cat out at night. 
-ed form: past They put the cat out last night. 


-ed form: -ed participle They have put the cat out. 


The irregular verb be has the most forms, eight in all: 


base form be 
present am, is, are 
past was, were 


-ing participle being 
-ed participle been 


For the differences in the present forms and in the past forms of be, see 4.13. 


4.13 Tense, person, and number 


The first or only verb in the verb phrase is marked for tense, person, and 
number. 

Tense is a grammatical category referring to the time of the situation; the tense 
is indicated by the form of the verb. There are two tense forms: present and past. 
There are three persons: first person (the person or persons speaking or writing), 
second person (the person or persons addressed), and third person (others). 
There are two numbers: singular and plural. 

For all verbs except be, there are two forms for the present: the -s form and the 
base form. The -s form is used for the third person singular, that is with he, she, it, 
and singular noun phrases as subject: 


He plays football every day. 
The road seems narrower. 


The base form is used for all other subjects: J, you, we, they, and plural noun 
phrases as subject: 


I play football every day. 
The roads seem narrower. 


Be has three forms for the present tense, which are distinct from the base form be: 
am — first person singular 
is — third person singular 


are — others 


For all verbs except be, there is only one past form: 
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He (or They) played football yesterday. 
The road (or roads) seemed narrower. 


Be has two forms for the past: 


mas — first and third person singular 
mere — others 


The two tenses are related to distinctions in time, but they do not correspond 
precisely to the difference between present and past in the real world. The present 
tense generally refers to a time that includes the time of speaking but usually 
extends backward and forward in time: 


Three and five make eight. 
We live in Sydney. 

I work in the steel industry. 
They are my neighbours. 


Sometimes the present refers to an event that is simultaneous with the time of 
speaking: 


Here comes your sister. 
I nominate Robert. 


4.14 Aspect 


Aspect is a grammatical category referring to the way that the time of a situation is 
viewed by the speaker or writer; the aspect is indicated by a combination of auxiliary 
and verb form. Verbs have two aspects: the perfect aspect and the progressive aspect. 

The perfect of a verb combines a form of the auxiliary have with the -ed par- 
ticiple of that verb. The auxiliary has two present tense forms (Aas, have) and one 
past form (had). For example, the present perfect of close is has closed or have 
closed and the past perfect is had closed: 


I have closed the shop for the day. 
The shop Aas closed for the day. 
The police had closed the shop months ago. 


The present perfect refers to a situation set in some indefinite period that leads 
to the present. The situation may be a state of affairs that extends to the present: 


They kave been unhappy for a long time. 
I have lived here since last summer. 
We have always liked them. 
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Or it may be an event or set of events that is viewed as possibly recurring: 


We have discussed your problems. 
I have phoned him every day since he fell ill. 
He has read only newspapers until now. 


The past perfect refers to a situation earlier than another situation set in the past: 
We had heard a lot about her before we ever met her. 


In many contexts, the present perfect and the past perfect can be replaced by 
the past. 

The progressive combines a form of the auxiliary be with the -ing participle. The 
present progressive and the past progressive are illustrated below: 


You are neglecting your work. 

I am resting just now. 

The children were fighting all morning. 
We mere waiting for you in the lobby. 


The progressive indicates that the situation is in progress. It may therefore also 
imply that it lasts for only a limited period and that it is not ended. Contrast / 
read a novel last night (which implies that I finished it) with J was reading a novel 
last night. 


4.15 Voice 


Verbs have two voices: active and passive. The active is the voice that is used 
most commonly. The active and passive have different verb phrases in that the 
passive has an additional auxiliary: a form of the auxiliary be followed by an -ed 
participle. Here are examples of corresponding active and passive verb phrases: 


Active Passive 

loves is loved 

sold was sold 

is fighting is being fought 

has reconstructed has been reconstructed 
will proclaim will be proclaimed 

may have asserted may have been asserted 


should be purifying should be being purified 


The passive is a way of phrasing the sentence so that the subject does not refer 
to the person or thing responsible (directly or indirectly) for the action. The 
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passive therefore differs from the corresponding active not only in the forms of the 
verb phrases but also in the positions of certain noun phrases. The direct object 
(dO) or the indirect object (1O) of the active sentence becomes the subject (S) of 
the corresponding passive sentence, and the subject (if retained) appears after the 
verb in a by-phrase: 


Active: A team of detectives (S) is investigating the crime (dO) 

Passive: The crime (S) is being investigated by a team of detectives. 

Active: The new management (S) has offered employees (iO) a better 
deal. 

Passive: Employees (S) have been offered a better deal by the new 
management. 

Active: Three bullets (S) penetrated his heart (dO). 

Passive: His heart (S) was penetrated by three bullets. 

Active: Scientists (S) predicted the location, extent, and strength of the 
earthquake (dO) with unprecedented accuracy. 

Passive: The location, extent, and strength of the earthquake (S) were 
predicted by scientists with unprecedented accuracy. 


Generally the passive sentence does not contain the by-phrase: 


Britain's reservations on these points were duly noted. 
Most of the buildings were destroyed. 
The decision has already been taken. 


The most common reason for using the passive is to avoid referring to the 
person performing the action. That may be because the identity of the person is 
not known or because it is felt to be unnecessary to identify the person (perhaps 
because it is irrelevant or obvious) or it is felt to be tactless to do so: 


He was immediately admitted to the hospital. 
The refrigerator door has not been properly closed. 


Some -ed participle forms may be used as adjectives. In the following sentences 
the -ed forms are adjectives, not passive participles: 


She was annoyed with them. 
I am morried about Edward. 
My teachers are pleased with my progress. 


These sentences look like passive sentences, but the -ed words are adjectives if one 
or more of these possibilities apply: 
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1. if they can be modified by very (for example, very annoyed); 
2. if they can occur with a linking verb other than de (for example, became worried); 
3. if they can be linked with another adjective (for example, angry and worried). 


The -ed participle form is obviously an adjective in Many seats were unsold when I 
rang the ticket office because there is no verb unsell. 


4.16 Expressing future time 


In 4.13 I stated that verbs have only two tenses: present and past. How then do we 
refer to future time? 

"There are only two tenses in the sense that these are the two distinctions that we 
make through the forms of the verbs. However, there are various ways of express- 
ing future time. One way is through the simple present tense: 


My sister arrives tomorrow. 


The most common way is by combining mill (or the contraction "//7) with the 
base form: 


My sister will arrive tomorrow. 
P/I talk to you next week. 


Many speakers in England also use shall instead of mill when the subject is J or we: 
I shall make a note of your request. 
Two other common ways are the use of be going to and the present progressive: 


I’m going to study during the vacation. 
We're playing your team next week. 
4.17 The sequence of auxiliaries 


In 4.11 I referred to the four types of auxiliaries. Here again is the diagram 
representing the sequence: 


auxiliary 1 auxiliary 2 auxiliary 3 auxiliary 4 main verb 


If we choose to use auxiliaries, they must appear in the following sequence: 


[1] modal auxiliary, such as can, may, will (cf. 5.31) 
[2] perfect auxiliary have 


Exercises 


1 ...40... old book 4 os alrport 7 t university 
2) quemar window I new airport Ss em. hour 
3 fe horse mme. organisation 9) Mc economic problem 
co What are these things? Choose from the box. 
bird fruit mountain river musical instrument 
flower game planet tool vegetable 
1 Aduckis..abird SK G SAnS e — a 
2!- JA Gto HS RTT 0 7 Abananals 


3 Tennis Sree OTT — 009 . .8 The Amazon is 
a AMIE S cocco OT 3 59r Amose iSe oem 


S JEVeIOSWISE i RECO o Nee TT MOM AGT UK DE THIS Mr 


co What are their jobs? Choose from the list and complete the sentences. 


architect -dentist- shop assistant photographer 
electrician nurse taxi driver 


10 


1 . She's a dentist. 5 


D ala CSP ise is ae E EE E te has uh te ec Ae M 
Ste Si Cree NET erence JL ec RUE UE 
en ee eer aes NB nto VOU VEA HT 


co Write sentences. Choose from the two boxes. Use a/an where necessary. 


+wanttoaskyow Rebecca works in old house artist 

Tom never wears Jane wants to learn Ys party question- 

I can't ride Mike lives in . bookshop foreign language 
My brother is This evening I'm going to hat bike 
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[3] progressive auxiliary be 
[4] passive auxiliary be 


These four uses of the auxiliaries specify the form of the verb that follows: 


[1] modal, followed by base form: may phone 

[2] perfect have, followed by -ed participle: have phoned 
[3] progressive be, followed by -ing participle: was phoning 
[4] passive be, followed by -ed participle: mas phoned 


Gaps in the sequence are of course normal: 


[1] + [3]: will be phoning (modal + progressive) 
[2] + [4]: has been phoned (perfect + passive) 

[2] + [3]: has been phoning (perfect + progressive) 
[1] + [4]: can be phoned (modal + passive) 


The sequence does not take account of the dummy operator do (cf. 3.4), which is 
introduced when there would otherwise not be an auxiliary in the verb phrase. 
In this function, do is therefore the only auxiliary present. It is followed by the 
base form: 


I did phone. 

Did you phone? 

I did not phone. 

Martha phoned, and I did too. 


There are also phrasal auxiliaries, which are intermediate between auxiliaries 
and main verbs. Here are some examples: 


Sandra is going to apply for the job. 

I had better eat now. 

My parents are about to leave. 

We have got to speak to her. 

He may be able to help us. 

Jennifer is supposed to phone us today. 


Only the first word in a phrasal auxiliary is a true auxiliary, since only that word 
functions as an operator, for example in forming questions (cf. 3.3): 


Is Sandra going to apply for the job? 
Had I better eat now? 
Is Jennifer supposed to phone us today? 
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The phrasal auxiliaries may come together to make a long string of verbs: 


We seem to be going to have to keep on paying the full fee. 
"They are likely to be about to manage to start working on our project. 


4.18 Finite and non-finite verb phrases 


Verb phrases are either finite or non-finite. A finite verb is a verb that carries a 
contrast in tense between present and past, and may also be marked for person and 
number. In a finite verb phrase the first or only verb 1s finite, and the other verbs 
(if any) are non-finite. In a non-finite verb phrase all the verbs are non-finite. Play 
and played are finite verbs in these sentences: 


[1] We play football every day. 
[2] We played in a football match last week. 


Play is in the present tense in [1] and p/ayed is in the past tense in [2]. In [3] plays 
is the third person singular form of the present: 


[3] She plays hockey. 


On the other hand, in [4] mill is the finite verb (the past of will is would), whereas 
play is non-finite: 


[4] We will play football later today. 
Similarly, in [5] kave is the finite verb and played is non-finite: 
[5] We have played football every day this week. 


All the verb phrases in [1]-[5] are finite verb phrases because they begin with a 
finite verb. 
The following are the non-finite verb forms: 


1. the infinitive, often introduced by to: (to) phone 
2. the -ing participle: phoning 
3. the -ed participle: phoned 


If one of these forms is the first or only verb in the verb phrase, the phrase is a 
non-finite verb phrase: 


He was afraid to predict the next day’s weather. 

Having stayed in their house, I can remember how frequently they quarrelled. 

The new system, described in a recent report, provides criteria for evaluating 
scientific priorities. 
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The infinitive has the base form. It is the infinitive that is used after modals and 
after the dummy operator do: 


I may see you later. 
I may Ze there later. 
I did te// them. 


Non-finite verb phrases normally do not occur as the verb phrase of an inde- 
pendent sentence. Contrast: 


[6] His job was to predict the next day's weather. 
[7] He predicted the next day's weather. 


The verb of the sentence in [6] is was, not the infinitive to predict (cf. To predict the 
next day's weather was his job). 


4.19 Mood 


Mood refers to distinctions in the form of the verb that express the attitude of the 
speaker to what is said. Finite verb phrases have three moods: 


1. indicative 
2. imperative 
3. subjunctive 


The indicative is the usual mood in declarative, interrogative, and exclamative 
sentences: 


Roger has known me for a long time. 
How well does Rosalind play? 
What a heavy coat you are wearing! 


The imperative has the base form. It is used chiefly as a directive to request 
action: 


Stop them! 


There are two forms of the subjunctive: the present subjunctive and the past 
subjunctive. The traditional terms are misnomers, since the difference between the 
two is not one of tense. 

The present subjunctive has the base form. It is used in: 


1. that-clauses after the expression of such notions as demand or request: 


[1] We demand that he take the witness stand. 
[2] I accept your suggestion that my secretary omit this item from the minutes. 
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[3] My boss insists that I be on time. 
[4] I move that the meeting be adjourned. 


In verbs other than be, the present subjunctive has a distinctive form only in the 
third person singular: the base form, which contrasts with the indicative form 
ending in -s. In other singular persons and in plurals, the base form is the same as 
the present tense form. Contrast [1] with [la]: 

[la] We demand that they take the witness stand. 


For all persons the negative sentence need not have an operator (cf. 3.31): 


[1b] We demand that he/they not take the witness stand. 
[4a] I move that the meeting not be adjourned. 


In the contexts exemplified in [1]-[4] we commonly use should followed by the 
base form, instead of the subjunctive: 


[1c] We demand that he should take the witness stand. 
[3a] My boss insists that I should be on time. 


Another possibility, when the verb is not de, is the indicative: 
[1d] We demand that he takes the witness stand. 
2. certain set expressions: 


Long /ive the Republic! 
Be that as it may, ... 


The past subjunctive were is used chiefly to convey that the speaker is not sure 
that the situation will happen or is happening: 


[5] If he were to be appointed, I would leave. 

[6] If they mere in the city, they would contact us. 
[7] I wish you were here. 

[8] I wish I were somewhere hotter than here. 


Were 1s also the past indicative form, so that the subjunctive and indicative are 
identical except where mas is required as a past indicative — in the first and third 
persons singular (/ was, he was). Were therefore is a distinctive form as subjunctive 
only in [5] and [8]. In fact, except in formal style, indicative mas is commonly used 
in place of the past subjunctive in the first and third persons singular: 
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[5a] If he was to be appointed, I would leave. 
[8a] I wish I was somewhere hotter than here. 


4.20 Multi-word verbs 


Multi-word verbs are combinations of a verb and one or more other words. They 
are called multi-word verbs because in certain respects they behave as a single verb. 

The most frequent types of multi-word verbs consist of a verb followed by one 
or more particles (words that do not change their form) such as at, away, by, and 
for. The three major types of these combinations are: 


phrasal verbs, e.g. give in, blow up 
prepositional verbs, e.g. look after, approve of 
phrasal-prepositional verbs, e.g. look down on, catch up with 


There are sometimes one-word verbs that are similar in meaning to the multi- 
word verbs. The one-word verbs are more formal: 


phrasal verb give in — surrender 
prepositional verb look after — tend 
phrasal prepositional verb put up with — tolerate 


Phrasal verbs and prepositional verbs are a combination of a verb and one 
particle, whereas phrasal-prepositional verbs have two particles. A preposi- 
tional verb requires an object to complete the sentence: 

[1] Peter is ooking after his elderly parents. 

A transitive phrasal verb also requires an object: 

[2] All the students have handed in their essays. 

An intransitive phrasal verb does not require an object: 

[3] I give up. 

We can distinguish transitive phrasal verbs from prepositional verbs by testing 
whether the particle can come before the object as well as after the object. The 
particle of a phrasal verb can take either position because it is an adverb and like 


most adverbs it is not confined to one position. 


[1a] All the students have handed in their essays. 
[2b] All the students have handed their essays in. 
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If the object is a personal pronoun, however, the particle in a phrasal verb normally 
must come after the object: 


[2c] All the students have handed them in. 


On the other hand, the particle of a prepositional verb is a preposition and must 
always come before the object, as in [1] above and in [1a]: 


[la] Peter is ooking after them. 


Further examples of intransitive phrasal verbs are in [4]-[6] and transitive 
phrasal verbs in [7]-[9]: 


[4] The discussions went on for a long time. 
[5] They stood up when she entered the room. 
[6] The excitement has died down. 


[7] I can't make out your handwriting. 

[7a] I can’t make your handwriting out. 

[8] We should put off the decision until the next meeting. 
[8a] We should put the decision off until the next meeting. 
[9] Cornelia has finally brought out her new book. 

[9a] Cornelia has finally brought her new book out. 


There are three types of prepositional verbs. The first type is followed by a 
prepositional object, which differs from direct and indirect objects in that a 
preposition introduces it: 


[10] My aunt is looking after my brothers. 
[11] The principal called for references. 
[12] Heavy smoking /eads to cancer. 


Like other objects, prepositional objects can be questioned by who or what: 


[103] Who is your aunt looking after? 
— My brothers. 

[12a] | What does heavy smoking lead to? 
— Cancer. 


And they can often be made the subject of a corresponding passive sentence: 


[lla] References were called for. 
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The second type of prepositional verb has two objects: a direct object and a pre- 
positional object. The direct object comes before the particle, and the prepositional 
object follows the particle: 


[13] He blamed the accident on the weather. 

[14] You may order a drink for me. 

[15] I have explained the procedure to the children. 
[16] They were making fun of you. 

[17] T have just caught sight of them. 


In some cases the direct object is part of an idiomatic unit, as in make fun of [16] 
and catch sight of [17]. 

The third type of prepositional verb also has two objects, but the first is an 
indirect object: 


"They told us about your success. 
She forgave me for my rude remark. 
I congratulated her on her promotion. 


The indirect object refers to a person who typically has the recipient role (cf. 3.14). 
The preposition in all three types of prepositional verbs ordinarily cannot be 
moved from its position. But if the style is formal, in certain structures such as 
questions and relative clauses it may move with the object to the front. For 
example, the prepositional object in [13] is normally questioned like this: 


[13a] What did he blame the accident on? 
But we could also place on in front, in a more formal style: 
[13b] On what did he blame the accident? 
Finally, there are two types of phrasal-prepositional verbs, which have two 
particles (an adverb followed by a preposition). The first type has just the preposi- 


tional object: 


I have been catching up on my reading. 
They /ook down on their neighbours. 


The second type has a direct object and a prepositional object: 


I have put his problem down to inexperience. 
We put him up for election. 
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THE ADJECTIVE PHRASE 


4.31 The structure of the adjective phrase 


The main word in an adjective phrase is an adjective. The structure of the typical 
adjective phrase may be represented in the following way, where the parentheses 
indicate elements of the structure that may be absent: 


(pre-modifiers) adjective (post-modifiers) 


Modifiers qualify in some respect what is denoted by the adjective, and they are 
optional. The pre-modifer comes before the adjective and the post-modifier comes 
after it. 

Some post-modifiers complete what is implied in the meaning of the adjective. 
For example, if we say Tom is afraid we intend this to mean that Tom is filled with 
fear in some respect. The post-modifier specifies in what respect: 


of spiders. 

for his job. 

to say anything. 

that no one will believe him. 


[1] Tom is afraid 


A few adjectives (at least in certain senses) must have a post-modifier: 


[2] Mary is fond of children. 
[3] I am aware that he is abroad. 
[4] The contract is subject to approval by my committee. 


Some adjectives that take obligatory post-modifiers resemble verbs in their meaning: 


[la] Tom fears that no one will believe him. 

[2a] Mary likes children. 

[Ba] I know that he is abroad. 

[4a] The contract requires approval by my committee. 


Here are some examples of possible structures of adjective phrases: 


adjective happy 
pre-modifier + adjective very happy 
adjective + post-modifier happy to see you 


pre-modifier + adjective + post-modifier very happy that you could 
Join us 
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4.22 Functions of adjective phrases 
These are the main possible functions of adjective phrases: 


l. pre-modifier in a noun phrase 
He was a tall man, dressed in a blue suit. 
2. subject complement 
The photographs were quite professional. 
3. object complement 
My parents made me aware of my filial responsibilities. 
4. post-modifier in a noun phrase 
The OS/2 makes good use of the memory available. 


Indefinite pronouns, such as somebody, require the adjective phrase to follow them: 


You should choose somebody older. 
I bought something quite expensive today. 


There are also some set expressions (mostly legal or official designations) where 
the adjective follows the noun: 


heir apparent attorney general 
court martial notary public 


Here are some more examples of adjective phrases as post-modifiers of noun 
phrases: 


the earliest time possible 
in years past 

the people responsible 
the weapons involved 


Central adjectives are adjectives that can fulfil all the four possible functions 
listed above. There are also some adjectives that can be only pre-modifiers and 
others that cannot be pre-modifiers (cf. 5.13). 

Adjectives can be partially converted into nouns and then like nouns can func- 
tion as heads of noun phrases. Typically, such phrases refer to well-established 
classes of persons, such as the disabled, the poor, the sick, the unemployed, the young. 
Nationality adjectives are commonly used in this way, too: the British, the English, 
the French, the Irish. These noun phrases are plural, even though the adjectives do 
not have a plural ending: 


The sick require immediate attention. 
The British are coming. 
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Some adjectives, particularly superlatives (cf. 5.14), function as heads of noun 
phrases that are abstract. These noun phrases are singular: 


The best is yet to come. 
The latest is that our team is winning. 


Here are a few common examples of such phrases in set expressions: 


from the sublime to the ridiculous 
out of the ordinary 

We have much in common. 

I'm leaving for good. 

Pl tell you in private. 

The situation went from dad to worse. 


THE ADVERB PHRASE 


4.23 The structure of the adverb phrase 


The main word in an adverb phrase is an adverb. The structure of the typical 
adverb phrase is similar to that of the typical adjective phrase, except for the class 
of the main word: 


(pre-modifiers) adverb (post-modifiers) 


Here are some examples of possible structures of adverb phrases: 


adverb surprisingly 
pre-modifier + adverb very surprisingly 
adverb + post-modifier surprisingly for her 
pre-modifier + adverb + post-modifier very surprisingly indeed 


4.24 Functions of adverb phrases 


Adverbs have two main functions, but particular adverbs may have only one of 
these: 


1. modifier of an adjective or an adverb in phrase structure 
2. adverbial in sentence structure 


Here are examples of adverbs as modifiers: 
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66 train(s) bus(es) (singular and plural) 


The plural of a noun is usually -s: 


singular (= one) — plural (= two or more) 


a flower — some flowers 
atrain — two trains 
one week — a few weeks ' 
ahice place — some nice places oa 
this student — these students 
a flower some flowers 


Spelling (— Appendix 5): 


-s/-sh/-ch/-x — -es bus— buses dish — dishes 
church > churches box — boxes 
also potato — potatoes tomato — tomatoes 


-y — -ies baby—>babies dictionary — dictionaries party — parties 
but -ay / -ey / -oy -ys day — days monkey — monkeys boy — boys 


-f/-fe — -ves shelf—» shelves knife — knives wife — wives 


These things are plural: 


Mal: 


scissors glasses trousers jeans shorts tights pyjamas 


C) Do you wear glasses? | 
O Where are the scissors? | need them. 


You can also say a pair of scissors / a pair of trousers / a pair of pyjamas etc.: 
O Ineeda new pair of jeans. or | need some new jeans. (not anew jeans) 


Some plurals do not end in -s: 


this man — these men one foot — two feet that sheep — those sheep 
a woman — some women — atooth — all my teeth a fish — alot of fish 
a child > many children a mouse — some mice 


also a person — two people / some people / a lot of people etc. : 
O She's a nice person. 
but © They are nice people. (not nice persons) 


People is plural (= they), so we say people are / people have etc. : 
© Alot of people speak English. (not speaks) 
C) Mike the people here. They are very friendly. 


Police is plural: 
C) The police want to talk to anybody who saw the accident. (not The police wants) 
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1. modifier of an adjective 
The description was remarkably accurate. 

2. modifier of an adverb 
The new drug was hailed, somewhat prematurely, as the penicillin of the 
1990s. 


Semantically, most of the modifiers are intensifiers (cf. 5.14). They express the 
degree to which the meaning of the adjective or adverb applies on an assumed 
scale. The most common intensifier is very. 

Adverbs are commonly used as adverbials in sentence structure: 


Fortunately, American automobile manufacturers are now concentrating 
on improvements in economy and safety. 

Certainly we should be grateful for the ways in which he inadvertently 
challenged our beliefs, deeply and seriously. 


Some adverbials seem to be closely linked to the verb or perhaps the predicate, as 
in She spoke vigorously or She spoke her mind vigorously, but it is difficult to be 
precise about the scope of such adverbials. For the range of meanings of adverbials, 
see 3.14. 

Many adverbs can function both as modifiers and as adverbials. The intensifier 
entirely is a modifier of an adjective in [1] and an adverbial in [2]: 


[1] Michael’s amendment is entirely acceptable. 
[2] I entirely agree with you. 


THE PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE 


4.25 The structure of the prepositional phrase 


The prepositional phrase is a structure with two parts: 


preposition complement 


The prepositional complement is typically a noun phrase, but it may also be a 
nominal relative clause (cf. 6.9) or an -ing clause (cf. 6.8). Both the nominal relative 
clause and the -/zg clause have a range of functions similar to that of a noun 
phrase. 


1. complement as noun phrase 
through the window 
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2. complement as nominal relative clause 

from what I heard (‘from that which I heard’) 
3. complement as -ing clause 

after speaking to you 


As its name suggests, the preposition (‘preceding position") normally comes before 
the prepositional complement. There are several exceptions, however, where the 
complement is moved and the preposition is left stranded by itself. The stranding 
is obligatory when the complement is transformed into the subject of the sentence: 


Your case will soon be attended fo. 
This ball is for you to play mith. 
The picture is worth looking at. 


In questions and relative clauses the prepositional complement may be a pronoun 
or adverb that is fronted. In that case, the preposition is normally stranded: 


Who are you waiting for? 

Where are you coming from? 

I am the person (that) you are waiting for. [In relative clauses the pronoun 
may be omitted. | 


In formal style the preposition is fronted with its complement: 


For whom are you waiting? 
From where are you coming? 
I am the person for whom you are waiting. 


4.26 Functions of prepositional phrases 


Prepositional phrases have three main functions: 


l. post-modifier of a noun 


I took several courses in history. 
The local council is subsidizing the installation of energy-saving devices. 


2. post-modifier of an adjective 


We were not aware of his drinking problem. 
I was happy mith my marks last term. 


3. adverbial 


fier the storm, the sky brightened. 
In my opinion, people behave differently in crowds. 
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Two or more prepositional phrases may appear independently side by side. 
Here is a sentence with three prepositional phrases, each functioning as a separate 
adverbial: 


I read stories to the children (A) at home (A) in the evening (A). 


One prepositional phrase may also be embedded within another, as in this prepo- 
sitional phrase that post-modifies the noun variations: 


There were variations in the degree of bitterness of taste. 


The embedding can be shown in this way: 


prepositional phrase in the degree of bitterness of taste 
noun phrase the degree of bitterness of taste 
prepositional phrase of bitterness of taste 
noun phrase bitterness of taste 
prepositional phrase of taste 


EXERCISES 


Exercises marked with an asterisk are more advanced. 


Exercise 4.1 The noun phrase (cf. 4.2—5) 


Indicate whether each underlined noun phrase contains a pre-modifier, a post- 
modifier, or both. 


The umbrella originated in Mesopotamia over 3000 years ago. 
It was an emblem of rank and distinction. 
It protected Mesopotamians from the harsh sun. 
For centuries, umbrellas served primarily as a protection from the sun. 
The Greeks and Romans regarded the umbrella as effeminate and ridiculed 
men who carried umbrellas. 
6. On the other hand, Greek women of high rank favoured umbrellas. 
7. Roman women began to oil their paper umbrellas to waterproof them. 
8. In the mid-eighteenth century a British gentleman made umbrellas respect- 
able for men. 
9. Coach drivers were afraid that the umbrella would threaten their livelihood if 
it became a respectable means of shelter from the rain. 
10. Eventually, men realized that it was cheaper to carry an umbrella than to take 


a coach every time it rained. 


St Ro b 
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*Exercise 4.2 The noun phrase (cf. 4.2—5) 


Bracket the noun phrases in each sentence below. Some sentences may have more 
than one noun phrase. If a noun phrase contains another noun phrase within it, 
bracket the embedded noun phrase a further time. For example: 


— = = 
epo bo 


15. 


— = 
S NO! ORSON IO E S 


[Microwave cooking] is [an absolutely new method for [the preparation of 


[food]]]. 


Fire is not used in microwave cooking. 

Electromagnetic energy agitates the water molecules in the food. 

The agitation produces sufficient heat for cooking. 

The electronic tube that produces microwave energy is called a magnetron. 
The magnetron was in use a decade before the birth of the microwave oven. 
Two scientists invented it during World War II. 

The magnetron was essential to Britain’s radar defences. 

The application of microwaves to the heating of food resulted from an accident. 
An engineer was testing a magnetron tube. 

He reached into his pocket for a chocolate bar. 

The chocolate had melted. 

He had not felt any heat. 

The chocolate had been near radiation from the tube. 

Later experiments showed that heat from microwaves could cook food. 
The food was cooked from the inside. 


*Exercise 4.3 Relative clauses (cf. 4.5) 


Combine the (a) and (b) sentences in each set below by turning one of the sentences 
into a relative clause. 


The drugs inevitably damage a patient's healthy cells as well. 
The drugs are used for chemotherapy. 

Human infants pass through a critical period. 

The period lasts a few years. 

It was a mystery. 

They could not solve the mystery. 

The fundraising campaign has recruited a core of graduates. 
They in turn contact more graduates. 

Most of the bannings of books were overturned. 

The bannings have recently been sent to the Appeal Board. 
I saw a young Canadian. 

The Canadian was being treated for burns. 

He consulted with the leaders. 

The leaders were released from prison last year. 
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8a. 


b. 


Those cannot be regarded as democrats. 
They prefer intolerance and violence. 


Exercise 4.4 Appositive clauses (cf. 4.6) 


Indicate whether each underlined clause is a relative clause or an appositive clause. 


1. 


SENS oe p9 


The manager lacked the experience that would have helped him overcome the 
You have undermined my conviction that a nuclear war is inevitable. 

She has heard the news that all the passengers and crew escaped unhurt. 

I cannot dispute the fact that you have won the support of most members. 
The car hit a bus that was full of children on a school outing. 

I have read the report that I received last week. 

They have accepted the recommendation that my daughter be promoted to 


the next grade. 
Here is the report that the accusations should be referred to the police. 


Exercise 4.5 Apposition (cf. 4.7) 


In the sentences below, underline the noun phrases that are in apposition. 


1. 


The accelerator hurled ions of carbon and neon at a foil target of bismuth, a 
metal related to lead. 

Helena Bonham-Carter was in it, the actress who played Ophelia in Hamlet. 
UK drug authorities have asked for more data on the company’s anti-migraine 
drug, Imigran. 

Wood can supply 5 per cent of our energy needs, leaving 95 per cent that must 
come from other sources — solar, wind, coal, nuclear, biomass. 

Two University of Nevada psychologists claimed to have taught Washoe, a 
chimpanzee, to communicate in a human language. 

Most cells contain many mitochondria, semi-independent structures that 
supply the cell with readily usable energy. 

Scientists have discovered two sets of hydrothermal vents (ocean hot springs). 


Exercise 4.6 Coordination (cf. 4.8) 


The coordinated noun phrases below are ambiguous. Rewrite the phrases unam- 
biguously to show the different meanings. 


SN 2 a ien 


my friends and good neighbours 
aged cheese and wine 

their properties and other businesses 
deceitful and vicious youths 

those books and assorted notes 

some bread and butter 
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*Exercise 4.7 Noun phrase complexity (cf. 4.9) 


Describe the structure of the complex noun phrases in examples [3]-[5] in Sec- 
tion 4.9 in terms of the noun phrase structure outlined in 4.2: 


(determiners) (pre-modifiers) noun (post-modifier) 


Exercise 4.8 Functions of noun phrases (cf. 4.10) 


Identify the function of each underlined noun phrase by writing the appropriate 
abbreviation in the brackets after it: 


S (subject) oC (object complement) 
dO (direct object) cP (complement of preposition) 
1O (indirect object) pM (pre-modifier of a noun or noun phrase) 


sC (subject complement) A (adverbial) 


1. The great fire of 1174 ( ) did not affect the nave, but it gutted the choir ( ). 

2. The book offers a vivid picture of Poland and its people ( ). 

3. The whole Dickens ( ) family went to stay with Mrs Roylance in Little College 
Street ( ). 

4. Last April ( ), security staff ( ) spotted an intruder ( ) on the White House 
lawn ( ). 

5. The Actors’ Union made Peter ( ) their spokesman ( ). 

6. More and more Britons ( ) are living alone, despite the Government's em- 
phasis on family ( ) values. 

7. The War Crimes Tribunal ( ) is a model of international jurisprudence ( ). 

8. Microsoft is working on a revolutionary keyboardless Tablet PC, and already 
competing in the games market with its own console. 

9. Web page layouts can be vastly improved, once you've learned the basics of 
formatting text and images. 


Exercise 4.9 Main verbs (cf. 4.12) 


Identify whether the underlined verb in each sentence is the base form, -s form, 
past form, -ing participle, or -ed participle. 


Cats were held in high esteem among the ancient Egyptians. 

Egyptian law protected cats from injury and death. 

The Egyptians used to embalm the corpses of their cats. 

They put them in mummy cases made of precious materials. 

Entire cat cemeteries have been unearthed by archaeologists. 

The Egyptians were impressed by the way a cat could survive numerous 
high falls. 


QN ee 
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They originated the belief that the cat possesses nine lives. 

Dread of cats first arose in Europe in the Middle Ages. 

Alley cats were often fed by poor, lonely old women. 

When witch hysteria spread through Europe, such women were accused of 
witchcraft. 

Their cats, especially black ones, were also considered guilty. 

Many innocent women and their cats were burnt at the stake. 

Some superstitious people think that if a black cat crosses their path they will 
have bad luck. 

I have been thinking of buying a black cat. 


Exercise 4.10 Main verbs (cf. 4.12) 


Specify the tense (present or past) of the underlined verbs in the sentences below. 
Where necessary, distinguish also the person and number of the verbs. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


n 


The price of oil has dropped considerably in the past few years. 

Prices dropped a few years ago because there was an oil glut. 

Prices continue to drop because oil-producing nations are refining too much 
crude oil. 

OPEC wants prices to rise. 

However, its members disagree about how to raise prices. 

‘I am in favour of higher prices, an OPEC member was recently quoted as 
saying. 

‘However, we are not in favour of lowering our production because of the 
many debts we have.’ 

Unless OPEC nations lower their production quotas, prices will remain low. 


Exercise 4.11 Aspect (cf. 4.14) 


Identify the italicized verbs as present perfect, past perfect, present progressive, 
past progressive, present perfect progressive, or past perfect progressive. 


Heus» qm 


People are realizing that trying to keep fit can be dangerous. 

Ted was celebrating his 40th birthday last week. 

She implied that he had become stale. 

She believes that she has been enjoying good health by taking large daily doses 
of Vitamin C. 

They kad been making regular visits to an osteopath. 

Doreen has been looking much younger lately. 

They have given evidence of the health advantages of a sedentary life. 
We have been jogging several times a week. 

She has never taken time off to relax. 

Some tycoons are regularly eating heavy four-course business lunches. 
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*Exercise 4.12 Aspect (cf. 4.14) 


Make up a sentence using each verb below in the specified tense and aspect (or 
aspects). 


enjoy — present perfect 

find — past perfect 

refuse — present progressive 
comvince — past progressive 

go — present perfect progressive 
min — past perfect progressive 


Qo BUS bam 


Exercise 4.13 Voice (cf. 4.15) 
Identify whether the sentences below are active or passive. 


Sotheby's is auctioning a highly important collection of antiquities. 
In the late 1970s a huge copper cauldron was discovered in a cellar. 
Inside the cauldron were hidden a number of very beautiful objects. 
They included silver plates two feet across. 
The plates were decorated with scenes from hunting and mythology. 
Apparently the treasure was made for Seuso, perhaps a high-ranking officer 
in the Roman empire. 
7. Possibly the family was based in Hungary. 

8. It was then moved to Lebanon for military manoeuvres. 

9. The Lebanese authorities issued export documents for the treasure in 1981. 
10. Nothing has been revealed about the discoverers. 
11. The discovery site has never been located. 
12. Nobody doubts the importance of the collection. 
13. Because of its strange history several museums have rejected the collection. 
14. Withan expected price of over 40 million pounds, who can afford the collection? 


Ge C ops s a 


Exercise 4.14 Voice (cf. 4.15) 
Identify whether the underlined words are passive participles or adjectives. 


Her book has just been published in New York. 

I was amazed at Patrick's indifference. 

Their arrival was certainly unexpected. 

His face was distorted with rage. 

Many of these projects should not have been built at all. 
I was chiefly interested in modern novels. 

I cannot understand why you are so depressed. 

None of these products is manufactured in our country. 
Pele's goalscoring record is still unbroken. 

'Tony was disgusted with all of us. 


SOS ge cei ua bam 
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*Exercise 4.15 Voice (cf. 4.15) 


Discuss the problems of deciding whether the underlined words are passive parti- 
ciples or adjectives. 


1. Norman felt appreciated by his parents. 
2. Jane was very offended by your remarks. 


*Exercise 4.16 Voice (cf. 4.14, 4.15) 


We may raise questions about -ing forms that are similar to those for -ed forms (see 
Exercises 4.14 and 4.15). Discuss whether the underlined words below are participles, 
adjectives, or ambiguous between the two. 


A few of the lectures were interesting. 

Some teenagers have been terrifying the neighbourhood. 
Your offer is certainly tempting. 

Timothy is always calculating. 

Why are you embarrassing me? 

I was relieved. 


NE Msi aba es 


Exercise 4.17 The sequence of auxiliaries (cf. 4.17) 


Identify whether the underlined auxiliary is a modal, perfect have, progressive be, 
or passive be. 


The employment agency should be contacting you soon about the job. 
My insurance company has been informed about the damage to my roof. 
Jeremy has been researching into the optical industry. 

I can be reached at my office number. 

The committee is holding its next meeting later this month. 

The remains were accidentally discovered by a team of palaeontologists. 
Who has been disturbing my papers? 

The junk-bond market has collapsed. 


Gora io Sis uat bea Eo 


*Exercise 4.18 The sequence of auxiliaries (cf. 4.17) 
Construct sentences containing the combinations of auxiliaries specified below. 


modal + progressive be 

dummy operator do 

phrasal auxiliary 

modal + passive be 

perfect have + progressive be 
perfect have + passive be 

modal + perfect have 

modal + perfect have + passive be 


Co SON a ol 
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*Exercise 4.19 The sequence of auxiliaries (cf. 4.17) 


Construct verb phrases as specified below. 


Spice HY picos apa zen 


present perfect passive of eat 

present modal passive of capture 

past perfect progressive of destroy 

past progressive passive of see 

past perfect passive of tell 

past modal perfect progressive of hope 
present modal progressive passive of discuss 
past perfect progressive passive of blow 


Exercise 4.20 Finite and non-finite verb phrases (cf. 4.18) 


Specify whether the underlined verbs are finite or non-finite. 


1. 


SU ID 


The V-2 was a big step towards a spaceliner. 

It could reach space. 

But there was still a major breakthrough to be made: reaching orbit. 

The main obstacle to this was the amount of fuel required. 

Most of the work from the engine was used to accelerate the V-2 to high 
speed. 

To reach orbit an object must accelerate to a speed of about 17,500 miles per 
hour (called satellite speed or orbital velocity) in a horizontal direction. 

It is far easier to launch a spacecraft to reach satellite height than satellite 
speed. 

If you threw a ball upwards from the ground at 4000 miles per hour, it would 
reach a maximum height of 100 miles before falling back to Earth about six 
minutes later. 

This is less than a quarter of the speed needed to sustain a satellite in orbit. 
It requires less than one-sixteenth of the energy (which is proportional to the 
speed squared). 

In order to reach orbit a V-2 would have to be filled with propellant up to as 
much as 98 per cent of its take-off weight. 

To build a vehicle that could achieve the speed required to put a satellite in 
orbit it would therefore be necessary to build a series of vehicles mounted on 
top of each other. 


Exercise 4.21 Mood (cf. 4.19) 


Specify whether the underlined verb is indicative, imperative, present subjunctive, 
or past subjunctive. 


1. 
2 


If I were you, I would say nothing. 
After that there were no more disturbances. 
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Exercises 


[661] Write the plural. 


1 flower flowers 5 umbrella. m Li NM T 
2 boat oia cla SE CNET cette (DOO Luc so a 
3 woman 7 knife MM DAMNIS Pe, jii eliam 
4 city E). sel IIR] = amens "p potato ee 


co Look at the e pictures and complete the sentences. 


(Q I [p | Gi acf 
e | 
~~ | 
m 
- } 
I | | 
1 There are a lot of .... em ene in the field. qn wea... ee : 
2 Garyiscleaning his... 5 There are Ilot Of S in the river. 
3 Thereare three... at the busstop: 6 IRIS e are falling from the tree. 
c9 Are these sentences OK? Change the sentences where necessary. 
1 lmgoingtobuysomeflowers ^ 1 ——— ee TE 
2 |needa new jeans. . need a new pair of jeano.... OR... s 
„NECA some new jeans... es 
3 It'salovely park with alot of beautifultree. — — .. mese 
A Tne WES re eret) Dh) nie car ln RED (TEINS, — etre cameron UU arma UH Un OPERIS ete 
5 Sheepeatgrass. ett moror mem m VV. 
6 Davidis mameckandihasithreetchildse SS TL 72 52 e 
7 Most of my friend are student. — — ^ ^ ^ cce NN, WE ue cO eue. 
sulensuoniisrovdgnarancdewenuolbed ML ec ee a 
9 We went fishinglblt we clic t catcmhimianyine Ma isset tei ER 
10 Boyan know meny pacans In CIS CONTE scsessccasapanicccnibes tional 
MINI Kesy@urmcroliseravViinerelcl icky. Ute cial QE E E 
j| Zo spo veste ur MH EF S ge Sree. ctt t RR ee cic 
B [Latex ness Minn eire re lr acim, eee eee ee nr e eee UIN 
T4 Wwissceissorismtvenysliap--- ^ ——OEU oet Ue. MM 
co Which is right? Complete the sentences. 
1 It'sa nice place. Many people ...90.... there on holiday. go or goes? 
2 SOME PEOP SN e always late. is or are? 
3 The new city hall is not a beautiful building. Most 
people ma mc like it. don't or doesn't? 
4 Alot of people o.com TV every day. watch or watches? 
S WINES [exero] elle — ence injured in the accident. was or were? 
6 How many people m nnnm in that house? live or lives? 
DE. the police know the cause of the explosion? Do or Does? 
8 EPOCE er looking for the stolen car. is or are? 
9 I need my glasses, but | cant find s it or them? 
TO m FONE (66) A eee new jeans ib aor some? 
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Heaven forbid that we should interfere in the dispute. 

If it’s not raining, take the dog for a walk. 

I asked that references be sent to the manager. 

No warships were in the vicinity at that time. 

If you happen to meet them, be more discreet than you were last time. 
It is essential that she return immediately. 


Qo bonne ea ce 


Exercise 4.22 Mood (cf. 4.19) 


Each sentence contains an expression of requesting or recommending followed by 
a subordinate clause. Fill the blank in each subordinate clause with an appropriate 
verb in the present subjunctive (the base form of the verb). 


1. Idemand that he at once. 

2. She is insistent that they dismissed. 

3. It is essential that she every day. 

4. We suggested that your brother our home this evening. 

5. I move that the motion accepted. 

6. They rejected our recommendation that the student grant raised. 
7. They proposed that David on our behalf. 

8. Isuggest that she the offer. 


Exercise 4.23 Multi-word verbs (cf. 4.20) 


Specify whether the verbs in each sentence are phrasal verbs, prepositional verbs, 
or phrasal-prepositional verbs. 


I will not put up with your insolence any longer. 

Michael opened up the shop before his employees arrived. 

You must concentrate on your studies if you want a good result. 
Mary came down with the flu last week. 

My lawyer has drawn up the contract. 

Tom is looking after his younger brother and sister. 

All the students handed in their essays on time. 

I don't approve of your behaviour in this matter. 

Their car broke down on the way to the airport. 

Can I put away the dishes now? 


SESS iren pea s 


> 


Exercise 4.24 Multi-word verbs (cf. 4.20) 


Specify whether the prepositional verbs in the sentences below contain a preposi- 
tional object, a direct object and a prepositional object, or an indirect object and a 
prepositional object. 


1. Has she to/d you about her experiences in Romania? 
2. They are taking advantage of an inexperienced teacher. 


Qo cb on neni sie uon 
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Don't listen to what he says. 

The waiter thanked us for the generous tip. 

I congratulate you on your promotion. 

He cannot cope with the jibes of his colleagues. 

I forgive you for being so rude. 

We have received many donations from listeners to this programme. 


Exercise 4.25 The adjective phrase (cf. 4.21) 


Underline each adjective phrase. 


1. 
2. 


QoS re t 


Fragrant homemade bread is becoming common in many American homes. 
In a recent sample, 30 per cent of the subscribers to a woman's magazine said 
that they baked bread. 

The first bread was patted by hand. 

The early Egyptians added yeast and made conical, triangular, or spiral loaves 
as well as large, flat, open-centred disks. 

Bakers later devised tools to produce more highly refined flour. 

White bread was mixed with milk, oil, and salt. 

People used to eat black bread because they were poor. 

Bread lovers now buy black bread by choice. 


Exercise 4.26 The adjective phrase (cf. 4.21) 


Complete the sentences below by adding a post-modifier to the adjectives at the 
ends of the sentences. 


QoS ON spera parem 


No doubt you are aware 
My children are always happy 
It is sometimes possible 
They are sure 
I am sorry 
We are conscious 
She is fond 

He was not averse 


Exercise 4.27 Functions of adjective phrases (cf. 4.22) 


Identify the function of each underlined adjective phrase by writing the appropri- 
ate abbreviation in the brackets after it: 


PrM (pre-modifier in noun phrase) 
PM (post-modifier in noun phrase) 
sC (subject complement) 
oC (object complement) 
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e Uo s bs emm 


The former ( ) champion is now very ill ( ). 

He has a rare ( ) viral ( ) infection. 

The drugs he takes make him sick ( ). 

His body looks no different than it looked before ( ). 

His doctor has arranged preliminary ( ) tests for heart surgery. 

His general ( ) health is good ( ), but surgery is always somewhat ( ) risky. 


Exercise 4.28 The adverb phrase (cf. 4.23) 


Underline each adverb phrase. 


1. 
2. 


Disposing of nuclear waste is a problem that has recently gained much attention. 
Authorities are having difficulties finding locations where nuclear waste can be 
disposed of safely. 

There is always the danger of the waste leaking very gradually from the 
containers in which it is stored. 

Because of this danger, many people have protested quite vehemently against 
the dumping of any waste in their communities. 

In the past, authorities have not responded quickly enough to problems at 
nuclear waste sites. 

As a result, people react somewhat suspiciously to claims that nuclear waste 
sites are safe. 

The problem of nuclear waste has caused many nuclear power plants to 
remain closed indefinitely. 

Authorities fear that this situation will very soon result in a power shortage. 


Exercise 4.29 Functions of adverb phrases (cf. 4.24) 


Identify the function of each underlined adverb phrase by writing the appropriate 
abbreviation in the brackets after it: 
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A (adverbial) 
M Adj (modifier of adjective) 
M Adv (modifier of adverb) 


Small forks first ( ) appeared in eleventh-century Tuscany. 

They were widely ( ) condemned at the time. 

It was in late eighteenth-century France that forks suddenly ( ) became 
fashionable. 

Spoons are thousands of years older than forks and began as thin, slightly ( ) 
concave pieces of wood. 

Knives were used far ( ) earlier than spoons. 

They have changed little ( ) over the years. 

When meals were generally ( ) eaten with the fingers, towel-size napkins were 
essential. 
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8. When forks were adopted to handle food, napkins were retained in a much 
( ) smaller size to wipe the mouth. 
9. A saucer was originally ( ) a small dish for holding sauces. 
10. Mass production made the saucer inexpensive enough ( ) to be merely ( ) an 
adjunct to a cup. 


*Exercise 4.30 Functions of adverb phrases (cf. 4.24) 


In the following sentences the underlined adverbs are modifiers, but they are not 
modifiers of adjectives or adverbs. Circle the expression they are modifying and 
identify the class of that expression. 


His hand went right through the glass door. 
We stayed there almost three weeks. 

I was dead against his promotion. 

Virtually all my friends were at the party. 
Nearly everybody agreed with me. 

She finished well before the deadline. 

They left quite a mess. 

Who else told you about my accident? 


Qo TSS ons aoo gn det 


*Exercise 4.31 Functions of adverb phrases (cf. 4.24) 


What is the function of the underlined adverb in the following phrases? 


l. forever 4. the then president 
2. that man there 5. (He is) rather a fool 
3. until recently 6. the above photograph 


Exercise 4.32 The prepositional phrase (cf. 4.25) 


Underline each prepositional phrase and circle each preposition. If a prepositional 
phrase is embedded within another prepositional phrase, underline it twice. 


1. It may come as a surprise to you that massage is mentioned in ancient Hindu 
Chinese writings. 

2. Itisa natural therapy for aches and pains in the muscles. 

3. The Swedish technique of massage emphasizes improving circulation by 
manipulation. 
Its value is recognized by many doctors. 

5. Some doctors refer to massage as manipulative medicine. 

6. Non-professionals can learn to give a massage, but they should be careful 
about applying massage to severe muscle spasms. 

7. The general rule is that what feels good to you will feel good to others. 

8. A warm room, a comfortable table, and a bottle of oil are the main 
requirements. 
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9. 


10. 


The amount of pressure you can apply depends on the pain threshold of the 
person on the table. 
You can become addicted to massages. 


*Exercise 4.33 The prepositional phrase (cf. 4.25) 


Rewrite the sentences below, moving prepositions to alternative positions that they 
can occur in. You may need to make some consequent changes. 


Qo. SI Qv eU cs ud. pases 


The secretary is the person who you should send your application to. 
Relativity is a theory on which many modern theories in physics are based. 
Who are you writing to? 

This article is one that researchers in economics often make reference to. 
For whom does John plan to do the work? 

Both of the workers are people I have a lot of trust in. 

What platform are we supposed to be on? 

The women are authors whose books we have obtained much valuable infor- 
mation from. 


Exercise 4.34 Functions of prepositional phrases (cf. 4.26) 


Identify the function of each underlined prepositional phrase by writing the appro- 
priate abbreviation in the brackets after it: 


10. 


pN (post-modifier of a noun) 
pAdj (post-modifier of an adjective) 
A (adverbial) 


Politicians in the United States must raise large sums of money ( ) if they 
want to get elected. 

A candidate can no longer win with little campaign money ( ). 

Candidates are keenly aware of the need for huge financial contributions ( ). 
They need the money to employ staff and for the frequent advertisements 
they run on television ( ). 

In recent campaigns ( ), television advertisements have been quite belligerent. 
They frequently distort the policies of opposing candidates ( ). 

They often resemble extravagant Hollywood films in their lavish 
production ( ). 

The advertisements are making many Americans cynical of politicians ( ). 
To them ( ), a politician is simply a person who will say anything to get 
elected. 

Many people want elections to be conducted in a more dignified and honest 
manner ( ). 
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Exercise 4.35 The structures of phrases (cf. Chapter 4) 


Identify each underlined phrase by writing the appropriate abbreviation in the 
brackets after it: 


Qo. d evt m 


NP (noun phrase) 

AdjP (adjective phrase) 
VP (verb phrase) 

AdvP (adverb phrase) 
PP (prepositional phrase) 


The arrest of Mr Milosevic ( ) was an event of vast political significance ( ). 
The Savoy theatre was opened ( ) in 1881 by Richard D'Oyly Carte ( ) for the 
purpose of showing Gilbert and Sullivan operas ( ). 

The top prize at Cruft’s Dog Show ( ) went to a little West Highland ( ) 
terrier. 

We stopped ( ) in front of the sentry box beside a barrier over the road ( ). 
They stayed true to their old belief in the Buddhist religion ( ). 

Life is much less ( ) prosperous than in our own country. 

I consider this refusal to accept that we can behave badly ( ) nauseating ( ). 
He ( ) posed as a world-weary and cultured ( ) aristocrat. 


*Exercise 4.36 The structures of phrases (cf. Chapter 4) 


Construct sentences containing the sequences of phrases given below. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


un 


prepositional phrase + noun phrase + verb phrase + adverb phrase 

adverb phrase + noun phrase + verb phrase + adjective phrase 

noun phrase + verb phrase + noun phrase + prepositional phrase + preposi- 
tional phrase 

prepositional phrase + noun phrase + verb phrase + prepositional phrase. 
noun phrase + verb phrase + adverb phrase 

adverb phrase + prepositional phrase + noun phrase + verb phrase + adjective 
phrase + adverb phrase 
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Word Classes 


5.1 Open and closed classes 


Word classes such as noun, verb, adjective, etc., are traditionally called parts of 
speech. There is not a fixed number of word classes. We can set up as many classes 
and subclasses as we need for our analysis. The more detailed our analysis, the 
more classes and subclasses we need. 

Word classes can be divided into open classes and closed classes. Open 
classes are readily open to new words; closed classes are limited classes that rarely 
admit new words. For example, it is easy to create new nouns, but not new 
pronouns. 

Listed below, with examples, are the classes that we will be examining in this 
chapter. They will be further divided into subclasses. 


Open classes 


noun Paul, paper, speech, play 
adjective young, cheerful, dark, round 
main verb talk, become, like, play 
adverb carefully, firmly, confidentially 


Closed classes 


pronoun she, somebody, one, mho, that 
determiner a, the, that, each, some 

auxiliary (verb) can, may, mill, have, be, do 
conjunction and, that, in order that, if, though 
preposition of, at, to, in spite of 


There are also some more minor classes, such as the numerals (one, twenty-three, 
first) and the interjections (oh, ah, ouch). And there are some words that do not fit 
anywhere and should be treated individually, such as the negative not and the 
infinitive marker fo (as in to say). 

The conjunction in order that and the preposition in spite of are complex words 
even though each is written as three separate words. 


Word Classes 


5.2 Word classes and word uses 


In 5.1 some words are listed in more than one class. For instance, play is both a 
noun and a verb; that is a pronoun, a determiner, and a conjunction. Many more 
examples could be given of multiple membership of word classes. We can identify 
the class of some words by their form, as we will see in later sections of this 
chapter. But very often we can tell the class of a word only from its use in a con- 
text. Reply is a noun in: 


[1] I expect a reply before the end of the month. 
It is a verb in: 
[2] You should reply before the end of the month. 


It is particularly easy to convert nouns to verbs and to convert verbs to nouns. 

Reply in [1] and [2] represents two different words that share the same form. 
They are two different words, though related in meaning; they are entered as 
separate words in dictionaries (‘lexicons’). 

If words happen to share the same form and are not related in meaning at all, 
they are homonyms; examples are peer (‘person belonging to the same group in 
age and status’) and peer (‘look searchingly’), or peep (‘make a feeble shrill sound") 
and peep (‘look cautiously’). We can make further distinctions if we wish to empha- 
size identity in pronunciation or identity in spelling. If homonyms share the same 
sound but perhaps differ in spelling, they are homophones; examples are weigh 
and way or none and nun. On the other hand, if they share the same spelling but 
perhaps differ in pronunciation, they are homographs; examples are ro» (‘line of 
objects’) and row (‘quarrel’). 

A word may have more than one grammatical form. The noun play has the 
singular play and the plural plays; the verb play has the base form play and the past 
played. It is common to use word for the grammatical form, so we can say that the 
past of the word see is saw and we can also say that the word sam is spelled with 
a final w. Sometimes there is neutralization in form: rather than having the 
distinctions found in most words, some words have only one neutral form. For 
example, the verb cut represents at least three grammatical words: 


present tense I always cut my steak with this kind of knife. 
past tense I cut my finger earlier today. 
past participle I have cut my finger. 


The examples of word classes in 5.1 are ‘lexical’ words (listed as main entries in 
dictionaries), but they include any associated grammatical forms. 

We recognize the class of a word by its use in context. Some words have suffixes 
(endings added to words to form new words) that help to signal the class they 
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belong to. These suffixes are not necessarily sufficient. For example, -/y is a typical 
suffix for adverbs (slomly, proudly), but we also find this suffix in adjectives: 
cowardly, homely, manly. And we can sometimes convert words from one class to 
another even though they have suffixes that are typical of their original class: an 
engineer, to engineer, a hopeful candidate, a hopeful. 


NOUNS 


5.3 Noun suffixes 


A noun is a word that can be the only or main word in a noun phrase (cf. 4.2). We 
cannot identify all nouns merely by their form, but certain suffixes can be added to 
verbs or adjectives to make nouns. Here are a few typical noun suffixes with words 
that exemplify them: 


-tion (and variants) education, relation, invasion, revision 
-er, -0r camper, speaker, actor, supervisor 
-ism optimism, socialism, terrorism 

-ity mentality, normality, reality, sanity 
-ment environment, equipment, government 
-ness happiness, compactness, darkness 


Some suffixes were part of the words when they were borrowed from other 
languages: doctor, eternity, courage. 


5.4 Noun classes 


Nouns are common or proper. Proper nouns are the names of specific people, 
places, or occasions, and they usually begin with a capital letter: Shakespeare, 
Chicago, January, Christmas, Ramadan. Names may consist of more than one word: 
The Hague, The New York Times, Heathrow Airport, Captain Andrews, Mount 
Everest. Proper nouns are sometimes converted into common nouns: the Thompsons 
I know; the proper noun Thompson cannot ordinarily be made plural, but here the 
Thompsons means ‘the people in the family with the name Thompson’. 
Common nouns are nouns that are not names, such as capital in: 


The capital of the Netherlands is The Hague. 


Common nouns can be subclassified in two ways: 


1. type of referent: concrete or abstract 
2. grammatical form: count or non-count 


Word Classes 


Concrete nouns refer to people, places, or things: girl, kitchen, car. Abstract 
nouns refer to qualities, states, or actions: humour, belief, honesty. Some nouns may 
be either concrete or abstract, depending on their meaning: 


concrete Thomas can kick a football 50 yards. 
abstract Thomas often plays football on Saturdays. 


Count nouns refer to entities that are viewed as countable. Count nouns there- 
fore have both a singular and a plural form and they can be accompanied by 
determiners that refer to distinctions in number: 


a ten 
one student many p students 
every those 


Non-count nouns refer to entities that are viewed as an indivisible mass that 
cannot be counted; for example, information, furniture, software. Non-count nouns 
are treated as singular and can be accompanied only by determiners that do not 
refer to distinctions in number: 


much 
your >» information 
that 


There is a general tendency for abstract nouns to be non-count. 

Determiners such as the and your can go with both count and non-count nouns. 
Others can go only with singular count nouns (a) or only with plural count nouns 
(those). 


Some nouns may be either count or non-count, depending on their meaning: 


There is not enough /ight in here. (non-count) 
We need another couple of lights. (count) 
Sandra does not have much difficulty with science. (non-count) 
Benjamin is having great difficulties with arithmetic. (count) 


Nouns that are ordinarily non-count can be converted into count nouns with two 
types of special use: 


1. When the count noun refers to different kinds: 
The shop has a large selection of cheeses. 
2. When the count noun refers to units that are obvious in the situation. 


Pll have two coffees, please. (‘two cups of coffee’) 
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a bottle / some water 
(countable/uncountable 1) 


A noun can be countable or uncountable. 


Countable nouns 


Forexample: (a)car  (a)man (a)bottle (a)house  (a)key (an)idea (an) accident 


You can use one/two/three (etc.) + countable nouns (you can count them): 


^ n d 
= | 
dt 


one bottle two bottles three men four houses 


Countable nouns can be singular (2 one) or plural (2 two or more): 


singular | acar thecar mycar etc. 
plural cars twocars thecars somecars  manycars etc. 


O lve gota car. 
C) New cars are very expensive. 
C) There aren't many cars in the car park. 


You can’t use the singular (car/bottle/key etc.) alone. You need a/an: 
C) We cant get into the house without a key. (not without key) 


Uncountable nouns 


For example: water air rice salt plastic money music tennis 


31.4 s 
wap ie 
PM 93.4 
t9 5 
EC. " 
en S » ZA 
5 5) 
water salt music 


You can't say one/two/three (etc.) + these things: -onewater — -ewe-musies- 


Uncountable nouns have only one form: 
money the money mymoney somemoney much money etc. 


C) I've got some money. 
C) There isn’t much money in the box. 
C) ‘Money isn't everything. 
You can't use a/an + uncountable nouns: Ximoney  xmusic water 


But you can say a piece of ... / a bottle of ... etc. + uncountable noun: 


a bottle of water a carton of milk a bar of chocolate 
apiece of cheese a bottle of perfume a piece of music 
a bowl of rice a cup of coffee a game of tennis 


a/an - Unit 65 countable/uncountable 2 => Unit 68 
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5.5 Number 


Count nouns make a distinction between singular and plural. The regular plural ends 
in -s. This inflection (grammatical suffix), however, is pronounced in one of three 
ways, depending on the sound immediately before it. Contrast these three sets: 


l. buses, bushes, churches, pages, diseases, garages 
2. sums, machines, days, toes 
3. tanks, patients, shocks, notes 


The plural inflection is pronounced as a separate syllable — spelled -es — when it 

follows any of the sounds that appear in the singulars of the words listed in (1); in 

the case of diseases and garages, a final -e is already present in the singular, so only 

an -s needs to be added in the plural. When -s is added to form the plurals toes in 

(2) and notes in (3), the -es is not pronounced as a separate syllable. There are also 

some other exceptions to the usual -s spelling. (See also A.4 in the Appendix.) 
There are a few irregular plurals that reflect older English forms: 


man — men mouse — mice 

woman — women louse — lice 

foot — feet brother — brethren (in special senses) 
goose — geese child — children 

tooth — teeth ox — oxen 


There are a large number of classes of other irregular plurals, many of them 
having foreign plurals (e.g. stimulus — stimuli; curriculum — curricula; crisis — crises). 


5.6 Gender 


Relatively few nouns are distinguished in gender, but there are some male nouns 
and female nouns; for example: 


father — mother widower — widow 
boy — girl bridegroom — bride 
host — hostess bull — com 

hero — heroine lion — lioness 


Important distinctions in gender, however, apply to the third-person singular 
pronouns Ze, she, and it (cf. 5.18). 

When he or she refers to a noun, the sex of the specific person or animal is made 
manifest (but see 8.6): 


The student was absent today because she attended an interview for a job. 


5.7 Case 


Nouns make a distinction in case: a distinction that is based on the grammatical 
function of the noun. Nouns have two cases: the common case and the genitive 
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case. The common case is the one that is used ordinarily. The genitive case 
generally indicates that the noun is dependent on the noun that follows it; this case 
often corresponds to a structure with of: 


Jane's reactions — the reactions of Jane 
For regular nouns the genitive is indicated in writing by an apostrophe plus s 


(student's) in the singular and by an apostrophe following the plural -s inflection in 
the plural (students): 


singular plural 
common case the student the students 
genitive case the student's essay the students! essays 


In speech, three of these forms are pronounced identically. 
Irregular nouns, however, distinguish all four forms in speech as well as in 


writing: 
singular plural 
common case the child the children 
genitive case the child's toy the children's toys 


The same genitive inflection (’s) is attached to both the singular and the plural. 
On the rules for placing the apostrophe after words ending in -s, see 9.13. 


5.8 Dependent and independent genitives 


Genitives may be dependent or independent. The dependent genitive functions 
like a possessive determiner (cf. 5.19). Compare: 


the student's essay (dependent genitive) 
his essay (possessive determiner) 


The independent genitive is not dependent on a following noun. The noun may 
be omitted because it can be understood from the context: 


Your ideas are more acceptable than Sandra’s. ("Sandra's ideas’) 
David's comments are like Peter's. (Peter's comments’) 


But the independent genitive is also used to refer to places: 


The party is at A/an’s tonight. 
She's gone to the hairdresser s. 
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Finally, the independent genitive may combine with the of-structure: 


a friend of Martha 's 
a suggestion of Norman 's 


The independent genitive in the of-structure differs from the normal genitive in its 
meaning: Martha's friend means ‘the friend that Martha has’ (the speaker assumes 
that the hearer knows the identity of the friend), whereas a friend of Martha’s 
means ‘one of the friends that Martha has’. 


MAIN VERBS 


5.9 Verb suffixes 


A main verb (or, more simply, a verb) is a word that can be the main word in a 
verb phrase and is often the only verb (cf. 4.11). Certain suffixes are added to 
nouns or adjectives to make main verbs. Here are a few common verb suffixes with 
words that exemplify them: 


-ate, -iate chlorinate, originate, differentiate 
-en darken, hasten, sadden 

-ify, -fy codify, falsify, beautify 

-ise, -ize apologise, publicise, rationalize 


Like nouns, very many verbs have no suffixes: write, walk, reveal, understand. 
Many of the suffixes that characterize verbs served that function in Latin or 
French, and so we have words in English that were already suffixed when they 
were borrowed from these languages: signify, realize. 


5.10 Regular and irregular verbs 


I earlier (4.12) distinguished five forms of verbs. In all regular verbs (such as laugh) 
and in many irregular verbs (such as fear) forms 4 and 5 below are identical. In one 
set of irregular verbs (e.g. cut) forms 1, 4, and 5 are identical. The full set of five 
forms appears in the irregular verb speak. 


1. base form: laugh hear cut speak 

2. -s form: laughs hears cuts speaks 
3. -ing participle: laughing hearing cutting speaking 
4. past form: laughed heard cut spoke 

5. -ed participle: laughed heard cut spoken 


The highly irregular verb be has eight forms (cf. 4.12). 
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5.11 Classes of irregular verbs 


There are over 250 irregular verbs in English. Apart from the verb be, the -s form 
and the -ing participle can be predicted for all verbs from the base form. We 
therefore need list only three forms to show irregularities: the base, past, and -ed 
participle. These three forms are known as the principal parts of the verb. If we 
leave aside the verb be, we can group the irregular verbs into seven classes accord- 
ing to whether or not three features apply to their principal parts: (a) the past and 
-ed participles are identical; (b) the base vowel is the same in the other two 
principal parts; (c) the past and -ed participle have inflectional endings. If an 
irregular verb has inflectional endings, these may be irregular; for example, kept 
from keep or spoken from speak. 

Table 5.1 sets out in columns the three features and shows whether they apply 
(‘+’) or not (——) to each of the seven classes of irregular verbs. The ‘+’ for class II 
indicates that some verbs in the class do not have the specified feature. The ‘'/2’ for 
class IV indicates that the verbs have an inflectional ending in the participle 
(spoken) but not in the past (spoke). 

I give further examples of irregular verbs in each of the classes. 


Class I bend bent bent earn earnt earnt 
build built built learn learnt learnt 
have had had smell smelt smelt 
make made made spoil spoilt spoilt 


Those in the second column also have regular variants: earn, earned, earned. 


Class II mow mowed mown shear sheared shorn 
show showed shown swell swelled swollen 


The past is formed regularly, but the participle has an -n inflection. Those in the 


second column have a different vowel in the participle, hence ‘¥ in the table. All 
the verbs have regular variants for the participle: mom, mowed, mowed. 


Table 5.1 Classes of irregular verbs 


Past form = All vowels 

-ed participle form identical Inflections 
I burn, burnt, burnt + + + 
II — sam, sawed, sawn = + + 
Ill keep, kept, kept + = + 


IV speak, spoke, spoken 
V cut, cut, cut + + — 
VI feed, fed, fed + = -= 
VII drink, drank, drunk E = — 
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Class III buy bought bought dream dreamt dreamt 
hear heard heard kneel knelt knelt 
lose lost lost lean leant leant 
say said said leap leapt leapt 


Those in the second column also have regular variants: dream, dreamed, dreamed. 


Class IV blow blew blown see saw seen 
break broke broken take took taken 
hide hid hidden tear tore torn 
lie lay lain write wrote written 


The participle has an inflection, but not the past, hence *'/? in Table 5.1. In some 
verbs (e.g. blow) the participle has the same vowel as the base; in some (e.g. break) 
the past and participle have the same vowel; in some (e.g. write) all the vowels are 
different. The verb beat has the same vowel in all parts (beat, beat, beaten), but it 
may be included in this class rather than in class II because it is not inflected in 
the past. 


Class V burst fit 
hit rid 
hurt sweat 
let met 


All three principle parts are identical. T'hose in the second column also have 
regular variants: fit, fitted, fitted, as well as fit, fit, fit. 


Class VI bleed bled bled get got got 
dig dug dug hold held held 
find found found strike struck struck 
fight fought fought min won won 


The past and participle are identical, but there is a change from the base vowel and 
there are no inflections. A few verbs in this class have regular variants: ight, 
lighted, lighted, as well as light, lit, hit. 


Class VII begin began begun come came come 
sing sang sung run ran run 


Those in the second column have the same form for the base and the participle. 
Some verbs also have variants in which the past and participle are identical: sing, 
sung, sung, as well as sing, sang, sung. 
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ADJECTIVES 


5.12 Adjective suffixes 


An adjective is a word that can be the only or main word in an adjective phrase 
(cf. 4.21). A large number of suffixes are added to nouns and verbs to make 
adjectives. Here are the most common suffixes and words that exemplify them: 


-able, -ible disposable, suitable, fashionable, audible 

-al, -ial normal, cynical, racial, editorial 

-ed wooded, boarded, wretched, crooked 

-ful hopeful, playful, careful, forgetful 

-ic romantic, atmospheric, heroic, atomic 

-ical historical, political, paradoxical, economical 
-ish amateurish, darkish, foolish, childish 

-ive, -ative defective, communicative, attractive, affirmative 
-less tactless, hopeless, harmless, restless 


-0Us, -e0us, -ious famous, virtuous, erroneous, spacious 
-y tasty, handy, wealthy, windy 


The suffix -ed is often used to form adjectives from noun phrases: blue-eyed, 
long-haired, goodnatured, open-minded. 

Like nouns and verbs, many adjectives have no suffixes: sad, young, happy, true. 
Some suffixes were part of the words when they were borrowed into English: 
sensitive, virtuous. 


5.13 Adjective classes 


We can divide adjectives into three classes according to their function. Used alone 
or with one or more modifiers, an adjective can be: 


l. pre-modifier of a noun 
2. subject complement 
3. object complement 


Adjectives are attributive (attributing a quality to what is denoted by a noun) 
when they are being used as pre-modifiers. They are predicative (part of the 
predicate) when they are being used as complements. 

Central adjectives can be used in all three functions: 


1. It was a comfortable ride. attributive 
2. The ride was comfortable. predicative 
3. Imade the bed comfortable. predicative 


Other examples of central adjectives include: clever, brave, calm, hungry, noisy. 
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Some adjectives are attributive only: 


That is utter nonsense. 
You are the very person I was looking for. 


Other examples include: chief, main, sheer. Many words are restricted in this way 
only in particular meanings. O/d is only attributive in: 


She is an o/d friend of mine. (‘a friend for many years’) 
It is a central adjective in: 


She is an o/d woman. 
She is old. 
I consider her old. 


Some adjectives are predicative only: 


He is afraid of dogs. 
I am glad that you are here. 


Some predicative adjectives must be followed by a post-modifier (cf. 4.21): 
amare (of + noun phrase), /oath (to + infinitive), subject (to + noun phrase). Some 
words have this restriction only with particular meanings. Happy is only predicat- 
ive in: 


We are happy to see you. 
It is a central adjective in: 


He has a happy disposition. 
His disposition is happy. 
We made him happy. 


5.14 | Gradability and comparison 


Adjectives are typically gradable, that is, we can arrange them on a scale of 
comparison. So we can say that something is a bit hot, somewhat hot, quite hot, very 
hot, or extremely hot. We can also compare things and say that something is hotter 
than something else or that it is the hottest of a number of things. 

We use intensifiers to indicate the point on the scale. The most common 
intensifier of adjectives is the adverb very. Other examples of intensifiers, in 
addition to those already given, include: 


Word Classes 


fairly warm entirely different 
pretty difficult incredibly dull 
rather dark too old 


There are three degrees of comparison: 


l. higher 


(a) Ann is politer than Michael. (comparative) 
(b) Ann is the politest child in the family. (superlative) 


We have a three-term contrast: 


absolute polite 

comparative Politer, more polite 

superlative politest, most polite. 
2. same 


Ann is as polite as Michael. 


3. lower 


(a) Ann is /ess polite than Michael. 
(b) Ann is the /east polite child in the family. 


The superlatives in (1b) and (3b) are required when the comparison involves more 
than two units or sets of units. 

Higher degrees of comparison are expressed either through the inflections -er 
and -est or through the pre-modifiers more and most: 


absolute comparative superlative 
inflection polite politer politest 
pre-modifier polite more polite most polite 


Some very common adjectives have irregular inflections: 


absolute comparative superlative 
good better best 

bad worse worst 

far farther/ further farthest/ furthest 


Words of one syllable generally take inflections: older, oldest, purer, purest. Many 
words of two syllables can usually take either form: politer, politest or more polite, most 
polite, noisier, noisiest or more noisy, most noisy. Words with more than two syllables 
take the pre-modifiers: more important, most important; more expensive, most expensive. 
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ADVERBS 


5.15 Adverb suffixes 
An adverb is a word that can be the only or main word in an adverb phrase (cf. 
4.23). The suffix -/y is commonly added to adjectives to make adverbs: 
calmly, frankly, lightly, madly, quietly, tearfully 
If the adjective ends in -ic, the suffix is usually -ically: 


economically, geographically, heroically, romantically 


The exception is publicly. 
The suffix -wise is added to nouns to make adverbs: 


clockwise, lengthwise, moneywise, weatherwise 


Like the other word classes, many adverbs have no suffixes. These include, in 
particular, most time adverbs (nom, today, yesterday, tomorrow), space adverbs 
(here, there, outside, inside), and ‘linking adverbs’ (therefore, however). 


5.16 — Gradability and comparison 


Like adjectives, adverbs are typically gradable and can therefore be modified by 
intensifiers and take comparison (cf. 5.14): quite calmly, very calmly, less calmly, 
most calmly. Most adverbs that take comparison require the pre-modifiers more and 
most. Those adverbs that have the same form as adjectives have the inflections (e.g. 
late — later — latest). The following adverbs have irregular inflections; the first three 
are identical with those for adjectives: 


mell better best 

badly morse morst 

far farther/ further farthest/ furthest 
little less least 

much more most 


PRONOUNS 


5.17 Pronoun classes 


Pronouns are essentially special types of nouns and are the main word in a noun 
phrase or (more usually) the only word in a noun phrase. They fall into a number 
of classes, here listed with examples: 


Word Classes 


l. personal pronouns I, you, we, they 

2. possessive pronouns my, mine, your, yours 
3. reflexive pronouns myself, yourself 

4. demonstrative pronouns this, these, that, those 
5. reciprocal pronouns each other, one another 
6. interrogative pronouns who, what, which 

7. relative pronouns mhich, who, that 

8. indefinite pronouns some, none 


The first three classes are related in that they make distinctions in person (first, 
second, third), gender (masculine, feminine, and non-personal), and number 
(singular and plural). Most of them also share at least some resemblance in their 
sound and in their appearance (you, yours, yourself). 

Pronouns generally substitute for a noun phrase: 


I went around the hospital with Dr Thomas. He was highly intelligent, 
austere, and warm all at the same time. He could perceive almost instan- 
taneously whether a problem was a serious one or not. 


The two instances of He refer back to an antecedent (something that came 
before), in this instance Dr Thomas. The pronouns are used to avoid repeating the 
noun phrase Dr Thomas. One, however, replaces the noun head problem (and 
therefore 1s literally a pronoun rather than a substitute for a noun phrase). Here is 
another example of pronoun substitution: 


A property development company has been found guilty of racial 
discrimination because it attempted to prevent blacks from buying its 
homes. 


In this case the pronoun it replaces a noun phrase that is not identical with the 
antecedent noun phrase A property development company. If we did not substitute 
it, we would have to write the property development company (with the definite 
article the) or (more economically) the company. 

The pronoun occasionally comes before its antecedent: 


When she moved into her own flat, Helen seemed much more relaxed. 
If we assume that the pronoun she and Helen refer to the same person, she and the 
possessive determiner Aer (cf. 5.19) both refer forward to Helen. 


Pronouns can also refer directly to something that is present in the situation: 


Look at that! 
PU pick zt up. 
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Exercises 


What are these things? Some are countable and some are uncountable. Write a/an if necessary. 
The names of these things are: 


bucket envelope money sand toothbrush wallet 
egg jug -salt -speon- toothpaste water 


PIE 


> | des APOORAA 9 Ta cont 


| 


co Some of these sentences are OK, but some need a/an. Write a/an where necessary. 


1 I don't have watch. ...à Watch... 9 Jamaicalisiislanel |. S 

2 Do you like cheese? QB nessun 10 Wdoniemecdikey. «annia 

Siu Reve Ie. acest 11 Everybggy' needs foods .......——— 

4 Are you looking forjob? ...... — 12 lvegotgoodidea. -nemat 

5. Kate doesnt eatimeat.....m cameo: (ie | tn 

6 Kate eats apple every day. 2. 14 Do you want cup Of coffee? el 

7 lm going to party tonight. s 15 | don't like coffee without milk... 
8 Music is wonderful thing... 16 Dont go out without umbrella. a a 


co What are these things? Write a... of ... for each picture. Use the words in the boxes. 


E o @ © |9 @ jo jo 
Al 4 d | ear ai 
| | | P d l ea E i Ss 
| || | i | | 
| | | | | - aS sow | | 
| | md | | 

be. - 

bar cup loaf bread milk — tea 

bowl glas piece + chocolate paper water 

-carton- — jar piece honey soup wood 
y acartonofmik . us. Mi umi ini om oc oie Lco E 
dp T OUS OD atten ioni D e NENNT 8 
Gu Un LE o M ——— 9 
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5.18 Personal pronouns 


All the personal pronouns have distinctions in person (first, second, third). Most 
also have distinctions in number (singular, plural) and in case (subjective, objec- 
tive, genitive). For the genitive case of the personal pronouns, see the possessive 
determiners (5.19). 


subjective case objective case 
first person 
singular I me 
plural me us 
second person 
singular/plural you you 
third person 
singular — masculine he him 
— feminine she her 
— non-personal it it 
plural they them 


The subjective case applies when the pronouns are the subject of a finite clause: 
I know that she lives in Coventry and that fe lives in Birmingham. 


In all other instances except the one that I am about to mention, the objective case 
is used: 


She knows me well. 
He has told her about me. 


You must go with him. 


The exception is that the subjective case is also used for the subject comple- 
ment. In these examples the complement follows the linking verb be: 


This is he. 
It was J who issued the order. 


In non-formal style, however, the objective case is common here too: 
It’s him. 


The masculine and feminine genders apply to human beings and also to other 
beings that are treated as persons, such as pets or perhaps some farm animals. The 


Word Classes 


distinction between the two genders is made on the basis of natural distinctions in 
sex. Some other objects (such as ships or cars) or even personified abstractions 
(such as Death or Beauty) may be treated as if they were persons. Otherwise, the 
non-personal pronoun it is used. One exceptional use of it is for babies whose sex 
is unknown to the speaker. 

The personal pronouns take modifiers to a limited extent: 


you who know me we in this country 
you there they both 


5.19 Possessives 


The possessive pronouns are the genitives of the personal pronouns. There are two 
sets. One set contains the possessive determiners, a subclass of determiners (cf. 
5.26f.). A possessive determiner is dependent on a noun: 


Here is your book. 


The other set of possessives contains the possessive pronouns, a subclass of pro- 
nouns. A possessive pronoun functions independently: 


This book is yours. 


The possessive determiners are not pronouns, but it is convenient to deal with 
them in this section because of the parallels between the two sets of possessives. 
Nouns in the genitive case also have these two functions (cf. 5.7): 


This is David’s book. (dependent genitive) 
This book is David’s. (independent genitive) 


But unlike the nouns, most of the possessives have separate forms for the depen- 
dent and independent functions. The two sets of forms parallel the forms for the 
personal pronouns (cf. 5.18). 


Dependent Independent 
first person 
singular my mine 
plural our ours 


second person 
singular/ plural your yours 
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third person 


singular — masculine his his 
— feminine her hers 
— non-personal its = 
plural their theirs 


5.200 Reflexive pronouns 


The reflexive pronouns parallel the personal and possessive pronouns in person 
and number, but have no distinctions in case. There are separate forms for the 
second person singular ( yourself) and plural ( yourselves), whereas there is only one 
form of the second person for the personal pronoun (you) and the possessive 
pronoun (yours). 


first person 
singular myself 
plural ourselves 


second person 
singular yourself 


plural yourselves 


third person 


singular — masculine himself 

— feminine herself 

— non-personal itself 
plural themselves 


The reflexive pronouns have two main uses: 


1. They refer to the same person or thing as the subject does: 
They behaved themselves for a change. 
You'll hurt yourself. 


2. They give emphasis to a noun phrase: 
She herself spoke to me. 
He wrote to me himself. 
I appealed to the captain himself. 


5.21 Demonstrative pronouns 


There are four demonstrative pronouns: 


singular this that 
plural these those 


Word Classes 


This is for you. 

That doesn't make sense. 
These are tasty. 

You may take those. 


The demonstratives may also be determiners (cf. 5.26f): 


This letter is for you. 

That sign doesn’t make sense. 
These biscuits are tasty. 

You may take those boxes. 


5.22 Reciprocal pronouns 
There are two reciprocal pronouns, and they have genitives: 


each other one another 
each other’s one another’s 


The partners trusted each other completely. 
My brother and I borrow one another’s clothes. 


5.23 Interrogative pronouns 
One set of the interrogative pronouns has distinctions in gender and case: 


subjective case objective case genitive case 
personal who whom whose 


It is normal to use who for both the subjective and objective cases, and to reserve 
whom for formal style (cf. 8.18). The other interrogative pronouns, which and what, 
have only one form. Which, what, and whose may also be determiners (cf. 5.26f.). 
We use who and whom when we refer to persons: 


Who is your favourite pop singer? 
Who (or whom) have they appointed? 
Whose is that towel? 


Which can be either personal or non-personal: 


Which is your sister? 
Which (of the drinks) do you prefer? 
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What 1s normally only non-personal: 
What do you want? 


5.24 Relative pronouns 


Relative pronouns introduce relative clauses (cf. 4.5). They also have distinctions 
in gender and case: 


subjective case objective case genitive case 


personal who whom whose 
non-personal which which whose 
that that 


As with the interrogative pronouns (cf. 5.23), who is the normal form for the 
subjective and objective cases, whereas whom is used only in formal style. The 
relative pronoun that, which is gender-neutral, may be omitted in certain circum- 
stances. The omitted pronoun is sometimes called the zero relative pronoun. 


the teacher who (or that) taught me Chemistry 

the house which (or that or zero) we bought 

the person whom (or, less formally, who, that, or zero) they appointed 
the student to whom you gave it (formal) 

the student who (or that or zero) you gave it to 


Genitive whose is a determiner, like his or her. 

There is another set of relative pronouns that introduce nominal relative 
clauses (cf. 6.9); these are the nominal relative pronouns. In addition to who, 
whom, and which, they include whoever, whomever (in formal style), whichever, 
what, and whatever. 


You may take what/whatever/ whichever you wish 
What I need is a long holiday. 
Pll speak to whoever is in charge. 


Nominal relative pronouns correspond to a combination of a relative pronoun 
with a preceding antecedent (cf. 5.17): 


What I need . . . (‘the thing that I need’) 
. . . to whoever is in charge (‘to the person who is in charge’) 
5.25 Indefinite pronouns and numerals 


Indefinite pronouns are the largest group of pronouns. They refer to the presence 
(or absence) of a quantity. Here are some examples of indefinite pronouns: 


Word Classes 


Many have replied to the advertisement and several have been interviewed. 
You take one and PII take the other. 

No one was absent today. 

More will be arriving later. 

You can have both. 

Either will do for me. 

There are fewer here today. 

Everybody was pleased with the speech. 


The some-set of indefinite pronouns contrasts with the any-set: 


some any 
someone anyone 

somebody anybody 
something anything 


The any-set is normal in negative contexts. Contrast: 


She has some close friends. 
She doesn’t have any close friends. 


Some implies a quantity, though the quantity is not specified. Any does not imply 
a specific quantity; the quantity is without limit. The azy-set is also normal in 
questions unless a positive reply is expected: 


Did anyone call for me? 
Did someone call for me? 


Two uses of indefinite one deserve special mention: 
1. Generic one has the meaning ‘people in general’: 


If one is concerned about the increasing deterioration of the environment, 
one must be prepared to accept a lower standard of living. 


2. Substitute one is used as a substitute for a noun: 


A: Do you want an ice cream? 
B: Pll have a small one. 


Unlike most pronouns, one in the response by B substitutes for a noun, not a noun 
phrase. It is the main word in the noun phrase a small one. 

Many of the indefinite pronouns may be post-modified. Of-phrases are particu- 
larly common: 
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somebody else neither of us 
several in our group none of the people 


something quite funny a fem of my friends 


Numerals may be used as pronouns. Here are two examples of cardinal nu- 
merals as pronouns: 


Twenty-two were rescued from the sinking ship. 
Three of the children wandered off on their own. 


The ordinal numerals ( first, second, third, . . .) combine with the in this function: 


The first of my children is still at school. 


DETERMINERS 


5.26 Classes of determiners 


Determiners introduce noun phrases. The three classes of determiners are defined 
by the order in which they come: 


l. pre-determiners 
2. central determiners 
3. post-determiners 


Here is an example with determiners from each class: 
all (1) those (2) other (3) people 


Many words may be either determiners or pronouns: 


pronoun Some have left. 

determiner Some people have left. 
pronoun I need more. 

determiner I need more money. 
pronoun All are forgiven. 
determiner All faults are forgiven. 
pronouns You may borrow this. 
determiner You may borrow this pencil. 


5.27 Central determiners 


The central determiners fall into several subclasses. 


Word Classes 


l. definite article (cf. 5.28) the 

2. indefinite article (cf. 5.28) a or (before a vowel sound) an 
3. demonstratives (cf. 5.21) this, that, these, those 

4. possessives (cf. 5.19) my, our, your, his, her, its, their 
5. interrogatives (cf. 5.23) mhat, which, whose 


What day is it? 

Whose coat are you wearing? 
6. relatives (cf. 5.24) which, whose, whatever, whichever .. . 

at which point I interrupted him... 

. .. Whose student I used to be. 

You can use it for whatever purpose you wish. 
7. indefinites (cf. 5.25) some, amy, no, enough, every, each, either, neither 


We cannot combine two or more central determiners to introduce the same noun 
phrase. 

5.28 'The articles and reference 

We can apply three sets of contrast in the reference of noun phrases: 


l. generic and non-generic 
2. specific and non-specific 
3. definite and non-definite 


Generic/non-generic reference 

Noun phrases are generic when they refer to a class as a whole: 
Dogs make good pets. 

They are non-generic when they refer to individual members of the class: 
Bring in the dogs. 

For generic reference, the distinction between singular and plural is neutralized, 
and so is the distinction between the definite and indefinite articles. In their 
generic use, all of the following are roughly similar in meaning: 

[1] An American works hard. 
[2] Americans work hard. 


[3] The American works hard. 
[4] The Americans work hard. 


Depending on the contrast, [3] and [4] can also be interpreted non-generically to 
refer to individual Americans. 
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Specific/non-specific reference 


Noun phrases are specific when they refer to some particular person, place, thing, 
etc. In [5] an Australian refers to a specific person (even if unknown to the 
speaker): 


[5] Patrick has married an Australian. (some Australian) 

In [6], on the other hand, an Australian does not refer to a specific person: 
[6] Patrick would not dream of marrying an Australian. (any Australian) 
Sentence [7] is ambiguous between the two interpretations: 

[7] Patrick intends to marry an Australian. 


It may mean that Patrick has a specific person in mind (perhaps unknown to the 
speaker), or that he has the ambition to marry someone from Australia though he 
has nobody in mind at present. 

As we will shortly see, both the indefinite article a and the definite article the are 
readily available for specific reference. For non-specific reference, indefinite a is 
usual but definite the also occurs: 


[8] Patrick intends to marry the first Australian he meets. 


Generic reference is always non-specific. Some non-generic reference may also 
be non-specific, as in [6] and [8]. 


Definite/indefinite reference 


The definite article the is used to signal that a noun phrase is definite. Noun 
phrases are definite when they are intended to convey enough information to 
identify what they refer to. If they are not so intended, they are indefinite. The 
identification may come from several sources: 


1. The phrase refers to something uniquely identifiable by the speaker and 
hearer from their general knowledge or from their knowledge of the particular 
situation: 


the sun; the sea; the Church 

The Prime Minister is speaking on the radio this evening. 
I must feed the dog. 

The door is locked. 

The boss wants you. 


Word Classes 


2. The phrase may refer to something mentioned previously: 


Nancy introduced me to a young man and his wife at the reception. The 
young man was her nephew. 


At the first mention of the young man, the sentence refers to him by the 
indefinite phrase a young man. 


3. "The information may be identified by modifiers in the noun phrase: 


I wonder whether you would mind getting for me the blue book on the 


top shelf 


Noun phrases may be definite even though they are not introduced by the 
definite article. For example, in a particular situation, personal pronouns (/, you, 
etc.) and names are uniquely identifiable and so are the demonstrative pronouns 
(cf. 5.21). Other determiners, such as the demonstrative determiners (cf. 5.27), 
may also signal that the noun phrase is definite. 


5.20 Pre-determiners 
There can also be pre-determiners before the central determiners. These include 


the multipliers (double, twice, three times, . . . ) and the fractions (half, one-third, . . . ): 


double her fee 
half a loaf 


They also include the words all, both, such, and what: 


all the stations 
both our children 
such a joke 

what a good idea 


These can also occur without a central determiner: 


all stations 
both children 
such jokes 


Such is exceptional in that it can combine with other pre-determiners (a// such 
Jokes) and can come after a central determiner (no such jokes) and even a post- 
determiner (many such jokes). 


5.30 Post-determiners 


Post-determiners can come after the central determiners. They include the car- 
dinal numerals and the ordinal numerals: 
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a cake / some cake / some cakes 


(countable/uncountable 2) 


a/an and some 


a/an + singular countable nouns (car/apple/shoe etc.): 
O | need a new car. 
© Would you like an apple? 


some + plural countable nouns (cars/apples/shoes etc.): 
() | need some new shoes. 
C) Would you like some apples? some apples 
some + uncountable nouns (water/money/music etc.): 
() |need some water. 
O Would you like some cheese? 
(or Would you like a piece of cheese?) a piece of cheese 


an apple 


some cheese or 


Compare a and some: 
() Nicola bought a hat, some shoes and some perfume. 
() | read a newspaper, made some phone calls, and listened to some music. 


am Many nouns are sometimes countable and sometimes uncountable. For example: 


ee ^, 3 
SI ul | | 
Mais n | | 
a cake some cakes some cake or a piece of cake 
a chicken some chickens some chicken or a piece of chicken 
Compare a paper (= a newspaper) and some paper: 
| want something to read. l'm going to buy a paper. 
but | want to make a shopping list. | need some paper / a piece of paper. (not a paper) 


Be careful with: 


advice bread furniture hair information news weather work 


These nouns are usually uncountable. So you can't say a/an ... (-a-bread-an-adviee-), and they cant be 
plural (-advices-furnitures- etc.). 
Q Canltalk to you? | need some advice. (not an advice) 
l'm going to buy some bread. (not a bread) 
() They've got some nice furniture in their house. (not furnitures) 
C) Silvia has very long hair. (not hairs) 
Where can | get some information about hotels here? (not informations) 
Listen! I've just had some good news. (not a good news) 
It's nice weather today. (not a nice weather) 
‘Do you like your job? “Yes, but it's hard work’ (not a hard work) 


We say a job (but not a work): 
) I've got anew job. (not a new work) 


countable/uncountable 1 => Unit 67 some and any > Unit 76 
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the three rooms 
our first apartment 


They also include many, few, and little: 


my many good friends 
the few possessions that he owned 
the /ittle money that I have 


The ordinal and cardinal numerals can co-occur: 
the first two weeks 
The post-determiners can occur without other determiners: 


He has few vices. 
We saw two accidents on our way here. 


AUXILIARIES 


5.31 Classes of auxiliaries 


Auxiliaries come before the main verb in a verb phrase. The primary auxiliaries 
are be, have, and do. They are different from each other and from the other 
auxiliaries. Their uses are: 


1. befor(a) the progressive: was playing (cf. 4.14) 
(b) the passive: was played (cf. 4.15) 

2. have for the perfect: has played (cf. 4.14) 

3. doas the dummy operator: did play (cf. 4.17) 


The remaining auxiliaries are the modal auxiliaries or, more simply, the 
modals. The central modals are: 


present can may mill shall must 
past could might mould should 


Like other verbs, most of the modals have a tense distinction between present and 
past (the exception being must), but the past forms are often used for present or 
future time: 


We may/ might come along after dinner. 
I can/ could help you later. 


Word Classes 


5.32 Meanings of the modals 
The modals express two main types of meaning: 


1. human control over events, such as is involved in permission, intention, 
ability, or obligation: 


You may leave now. (‘I give you permission to . . .") 
I could speak Greek when I was young. (‘I knew how to... .’) 
You must go to bed at once. (‘I require you to . . .’) 


2. judgement whether an event was, is, or will be likely to happen: 


They may be away for the weekend. (‘It is possible that they are. . .") 
That could be your mother. (‘It is possible that it is . . .") 
It must be past midnight. (‘It is certainly the case that it is . . .’) 


5.33 Conjunctions 


There are two classes of conjunctions: 


1. coordinating conjunctions, or coordinators 
2. subordinating conjunctions, or subordinators 


The central coordinators are and, or, and but. They are used to link units of 
equal status: 


I enjoy novels and short stories best of all 

I can and will speak! 

The device seals a plastic shopping bag and equips it with a handle. 
You may pay by cash or credit card. 

He was apologetic but he refused to intervene. 


The coordinators may be reinforced by correlative expressions: Doth... and; 
either... or; not only .. . but also: 


both Susan and her brother 
either tea or coffee 
Not only was the speech uninspiring, but it was also full of illogical 
statements. 
The marginal coordinator nor may be reinforced by the correlative neither: 


I have neither seen the movie nor read the book. 


Subordinators introduce subordinate clauses (cf. 6.9): 
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The negotiations succeeded because both sides bargained in good faith. 
If you like the service, tell the manager. 


Here are some common subordinators: 


after before till where 
although if unless while 
as since until 
because that when 


Some subordinators consist of more than one word: except that and as long as, for 
example. 

Some words are both subordinators and prepositions. If the word introduces a 
finite clause, it is a subordinator; if it introduces a phrase, it is a preposition: 


subordinator I saw her afier I had my interview. 
preposition I saw her afier the interview. 


5.34 Prepositions 


Prepositions introduce a prepositional phrase, and are followed by a prepositional 
complement (cf. 4.25). The preposition links the complement to some other expres- 
sion. If it links the complement to the rest of the sentence or clause, the prepositional 
phrase may be placed in any of various positions: 


We had an argument in the supermarket. 
All the members of the team, im my view, contributed equally to the victory. 


By that time I was feeling sleepy. 


It may also link the complement to a phrase: 


He became personal assistant to the managing director of the company. 
The government suppressed all information about the epidemic. 


Here are some common prepositions: 


about before during over until 
above behind for past up 
across below from since with 
after beside in than without 
against between inside through 

among(st) but into till 


around by off to 


Word Classes 


as despite on toward(s) 
at down out under 


Many of the words listed here may also be used as adverbs or conjunctions. 
Some prepositions consist of more than one word; for example, because of, in 
spite of, in addition to. 


EXERCISES 


Exercise 5.1 Noun suffixes (cf. 5.3) 


Convert the following words into nouns by adding noun suffixes and making any 
other consequent changes. Some words may take more than one noun suffix. 


l. perform 6. behave 
2. able 7. satisfy 

3. conceive 8. govern 
4. speak 9. repeat 

5. construct 10. real 


*Exercise 5.2 Noun classes (cf. 5.4) 


Construct two sentences for each of the following nouns. Use the noun in the (a) 
sentence as a count noun and the noun in the (b) sentence as a non-count noun. 


1. beer 6. salt 

2. beauty 7. experience 
3. sound 8. cake 

4. sugar 9. work 

5. paper 10. power 


Exercise 5.3 Number (cf. 5.5) 


Supply the plural form for each of the singular nouns listed below. 


l. analysis 6. ovum 

2. thief 7. phenomenon 
3. criterion 8. hypothesis 

4. deer 9. basis 

5. stimulus 10. shelf 


Exercise 5.4 Dependent and independent genitives (cf. 5.8) 


Specify whether the underlined genitives are dependent or independent by putting 
‘D’ or T in the brackets that follow each genitive. 
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1. Ina recent poll 48 per cent of Americans thought that Japan's ( ) economy is 
bigger than America's ( ). 

2. The British government's ( ) £50 billion sale of state-owned housing is going 
at a snail’s ( ) pace. 

3. For Lloyd's ( ) of London, the frauds of the early 1980s seem a thing of the 
past. 

4. New Zealand plans to deregulate the country's ( ) industry. 


*Exercise 5.5 Dependent and independent genitives (cf. 5.8) 


Construct two sentences for each of the following genitives. Use the genitive in the 
(a) sentence as a dependent genitive and in the (b) sentence as an independent 
genitive. 


l. the neighbours 3. my sister's 
2. Russia's 4. the dentist's 
Exercise 5.6 Verb suffixes (cf. 5.9) 


Convert the following words into verbs by adding verb suffixes and making any 
consequent changes. Some words may take more than one verb suffix. 


l. real 5. random 
2. hyphen 6. liquid 
3. ripe 7. example 
4. margin 8. white 


Exercise 5.7 Classes of irregular verbs (cf. 5.11) 


Give the three principal parts for each of these irregular verbs. 


l. grow 6. do 

2. put 7. go 

3. drive 8. read 
4. send 9. fall 

5. break 10. throw 


Exercise 5.8 Adjective suffixes (cf. 5.12) 


Convert the following words into adjectives by adding adjective suffixes and mak- 
ing any consequent changes. Some words may have more than one adjective suffix. 


l. style 6. monster 
2. cycle 7. hair 

3. wish 8. use 

4. allergy 9. sex 

5. care 10. confide 
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*Exercise 5.9 Adjective classes (cf. 5.13) 


Construct three sentences for each of the following central adjectives. Use the 
adjective in the (a) sentence as a pre-modifier of a noun, in the (b) sentence as a 
subject complement, and in the (c) sentence as an object complement. 


1. useful 4. nervous 
2. foolish 5. necessary 
3. difficult 6. unusual 
Exercise 5.10 Gradability and comparison (cf. 5.14) 


Give the inflected comparative and superlative of each of these adjectives. 


l. pure 6. simple 

2. cruel 7. clean 

3. easy 8. common 
4. narrow 9. quiet 

5. happy 10. handsome 


*Exercise 5.11 Gradability and comparison (cf. 5.14) 
Discuss the meanings of these four sentences in relation to their forms. 


She was a most kind teacher. 
She was the most kind teacher. 
She was most kind. 

She was kindest. 


TS Rs 


*Exercise 5.12 Gradability and comparison (cf. 5.14) 
Discuss the use of more in the sentences below. 

1. They were more than happy to hear the news. 

2. Heis more shrewd than clever. 

Exercise 5.13 Adverb suffixes (cf. 5.15) 


Convert the following words into adverbs by adding -/y or -ically and making any 
consequent changes. 


l. genetic 5. recognizable 
2. realistic 6. simple 

3. lazy 7. public 

4. specific 8. tragic 


Exercise 5.14 Pronoun classes (cf. 5.17) 


Circle the antecedents of the underlined pronouns and possessive determiners. 
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Scientists have discovered that pets have a therapeutic effect on their owners. 
A dog, for instance, can improve the health of the people it comes in contact 
with. 

In a recent study, the blood pressure of subjects was measured while they were 
petting their pets. 

In general, an individual's blood pressure decreased while he was in the act of 
petting his pet. 

Since many of the elderly have experienced the loss of a spouse, it is particu- 
larly important that they be allowed to have a pet. 

This is a problem, since the elderly often live in flats whose landlords will not 
allow their tenants to own pets. 

Recently, however, a local landlord allowed her tenants to own pets on an 
experimental basis. 

This landlord found that when they were allowed to have pets, the elderly 
proved to be very responsible pet owners. 


Exercise 5.15 Personal pronouns (cf. 5.18) 


Specify the person (first, second, or third), number (singular or plural), and case 
(subjective or objective) of the underlined personal pronouns. If the pronoun has a 
form that neutralizes the distinction in number or case, state the alternatives, and if 
only one of the alternatives fits the context underline that alternative. 


Bini Santo 


SO oe CUN 


10. 


Most of us don't have the time to exercise for an hour each day. 

We have our hearts in the right place, though. 

I think ‘diet’ is a sinister word. 

It sounds like deprivation. 

But people who need to lose weight find that they need to lose only half the 
weight if they exercise regularly. 

The reason is that exercise helps you to replace fat with muscle. 

My exercise class has helped me to change my attitude to body shape. 
The instructor says that she objects to bony thinness. 

To quote her, ‘Who wants to be all skin and bones?’ 

My husband approves of her view, and he is thinking of joining the class. 


Exercise 5.16 Possessives (cf. 5.19) 


Indicate whether the underlined words are possessive determiners or possessive 


pronouns. 

1. Can you tell me your address? 

2. You've made a mistake. The phone number is not his. 

3. This is Doris and this is her husband David. 

4. Justin borrowed one of my videos, but I can't remember its title. 
5. This book is yours, Robert. 


6. 
7. 
8. 
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Benjamin has already read one of his books. 
She claimed that the bicycle was hers. 
They are concerned about the fall in their standard of living. 


Exercise 5.17 Reflexive pronouns (cf. 5.20) 


Fill in each blank with the appropriate reflexive pronoun. 


Go Oe Un c uM Et 


We congratulated on completing the job in good time. 
I have arranged the meeting. 

I wonder, T'om, whether you wouldn't mind helping 

I hope that you all enjoy 

She did the entire job by ; 

The surgeon needs to allow more time. 


They can’t help ; 
The dog hurt when it jumped over the barbed wire fence. 


Exercise 5.18 Demonstrative pronouns (cf. 5.21) 


Specify whether the underlined word is a demonstrative pronoun or a demonstrative 
determiner. 


Gp il OU ds aae 


This happens to be the best meal I've eaten in quite a long time. 
Put away those papers. 

That is not the way to do it. 

You'll have to manage with these for the time being. 

We can't trace that letter of yours. 

Who told you that? 

Where can I buy another one of those? 

These ones are the best for you. 


Exercise 5.19 Relative pronouns (cf. 5.24) 


Indicate whether the underlined clause is a relative clause or a nominal relative 
clause. 


go nes nm sesso: m 


We could see whoever we wanted. 


They spoke to the official who was working on their case. 


This is the bank Pm hoping to borrow some money from. 


You can pay what you think is appropriate. 
What is most urgent is that we reduce the rate of inflation as soon as possible. 


The police have found the person that they were looking for. 
Tell me what I should do. 
I know who made that noise. 
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Exercise 5.20 Pronouns (cf. 5.18—25) 


Indicate whether the underlined pronouns are personal, possessive, reflexive, demon- 
strative, reciprocal, interrogative, relative, or indefinite. 


Nobody has ever seen a unicorn. 

I intend to collect beetles. 

What do you want me to do? 

He can resist everything except temptation. 

She did it all by herself. 

There are some pressure groups that support only one party. 
One cannot be too careful in the choice of one's friends. 
We are commanded to love one another. 

The next turn is yours. 

Is this war? 

Who is it now? 

I heard the story from somebody on whom I can rely. 


SO gos mv epo o Due 


— = = 
i aed 


Exercise 5.21 Indefinite pronouns (cf. 5.25) 


Indicate whether the underlined determiners are definite articles, indefinite articles, 
demonstratives, possessives, interrogatives, relatives, or indefinites. 


His parents would not let him see the video. 

Many applicants were given an interview. 

Whose shoes are those? 

What plans have you made for the weekend? 

There are some children whose parents don’t speak English. 

This generation has never had it so good. 

The community policeman warned the children not to talk to strangers. 
No dogs are allowed in here. 

That collection forms the core of the new library. 

China is the last nation on earth to make such trains. 


Se OO ST CON OT a Xo) E 


> 


Exercise 5.22 The articles and reference (cf. 5.28) 
Indicate whether the underlined phrases are generic or non-generic. 


There is no such beast as a unicorn. 

The train is late again. 

The dinosaur has long been extinct. 

Teachers are poorly paid in this country. 

He came on a small market where women were selling dried beans. 
Beans are a highly efficient form of nutrition. 

We rebuilt the kitchen in just four weeks. 

People who throw stones shouldn't live in greenhouses. 


9o c ev enn Itc. 


9. 
10. 
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History graduates have a hard time finding jobs. 
A standard bed may not be right for everyone. 


Exercise 5.23 The articles and reference (cf. 5.28) 


Indicate whether the underlined phrases are specific or non-specific. 


mm 


SOOO md QA UM EIS, 


> 


Can you find me a book on English grammar? 
Here is a book on English grammar. 


Pd like a strawberry ice cream. 

He says he hasn’t any stamps. 

Who is the woman you were talking to at lunch? 
I'm looking for a hat that will go with my dress. 
I'm looking for the hat that will suit me best. 
You can borrow either tie. 

We bought some furniture this morning. 

Can someone tell me the time? 


Exercise 5.24 Meanings of the modals (cf. 5.32) 


Paraphrase the meanings of the underlined modals in the sentences below. 


If you hit volleys like this you will have lots of success. 

In addition to the basic volley, you may have to play half-volleys. 

If played badly, a half-volley can have drastic consequences. 

The grip must be firm on impact. 

Although you can use a two-handed volley, the major disadvantage is one of 
reach. 

The two-handed volley may look easy, but it isn’t. 

You should start from the ready position, with a backhand grip. 

A backhand volley can be played either with one hand or with two hands. 
Your right arm will be slightly bent. 

A backhand volley may look difficult, but practice makes perfect. 


*Exercise 5.25 Meanings of the modals (cf. 5.32) 


Explain the ambiguity of the underlined modals in the following sentences by 
paraphrasing the different meanings. 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


They may not smoke during the meal. 

Could you explain these figures to the tax inspector? 
They must pass this way. 

We should be at the office before nine o'clock. 


*Exercise 5.26 Conjunctions (cf. 5.33) 


Examine the sentences below. Then explain the differences in the uses of the 
coordinators (and and or) and the subordinator when. 
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| 
| Exercises 


c9 What can you see in these pictures? Use a or some. 


22. Wotella en S EE eT ? qm — S nU ? 

S CL IG. dete comode... ccm -—— Á————— MÀ ? 
c9 Write a/an or some. 

1 lI read ...à.... book and listened to ....SOME...... music. 

2 tmeed e... money. | want to buy ........... food. 

3 We met .......... interesting people at the party. 

4 I'M going to OPEN ............ window to get ............. fresh air. 

5 Rachel didnt eat much for lunch — only ... apple and ............ bread. 

6 We live in .......... big house. Wheres... nice garden with ............. beautiful trees. 

7 I'm going to make a table. First | need ............ wood. 

8 Listen to me carefully. I'm going to give you ........... advice. 

9 | want to make a list of things to do. | need ............ paper and ............ pen. 


co Which is right? 


oo NAVN HR WH = 


l'm going to buy some new shoe/shoes. (shoes is right) 

Mark has brown eve/eves. 

Paula has short black hair/hairs. 

The tour guide gave us some information/informations about the city. 

We're going to buy some new chair/chairs. 

We're going to buy some new furniture/furnitures. 

It's hard to find a work/job at the moment. 

We had wonderful weather / a wonderful weather when we were on holiday. 
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SUL dS io b em 


The election was held last month, and the government was decisively defeated. 
The election will be held in June or in July. 

I intend to travel where I like and when I like. 

I phoned her, I wrote to her, and I saw her in person. 

The government was decisively defeated when the election was held last month. 
When the election was held last month, the government was decisively defeated. 


Exercise 5.26 Prepositions (cf. 5.34) 


Indicate whether the underlined words are subordinators or prepositions by putting 
‘S’ or ‘P’ in the brackets that follow each word. 


While( ) he developed the theory of special relativity in ( ) about 1905, Albert 
Einstein lived with ( ) a fellow student of physics who became his first wife. 
Some researchers believe that ( ) his wife Mileva should get at least some 
of the credit for ( ) the theory, since ( ) there are letters from ( ) Einstein to 
her that refer to ‘our work’ and ‘our theory’. Furthermore, a Russian physi- 
cist who is now dead claimed to have seen both names on ( ) the original 
manuscripts of four papers, but some scholars discount his evidence 
because ( ) the original manuscripts have disappeared. Although ( ) Mileva 
was certainly capable of understanding Einstein's work and perhaps of 
collaborating with ( ) him, the present evidence is too meagre to upset the 
traditional view of Albert Einstein’s contribution to ( ) the theory of 
special relativity, a view held since ( ) the publication of the theory. 


Exercise 5.27 Word classes (cf. Chapter 5) 


At the end of each sentence you will find a label for a word class. Underline all the 
words in the sentence that belong to that word class. 


1. 
2. 


It is remarkably difficult to define what literature is. — main verb 

Some definitions of literature say that it is language used for making fiction. 
— noun 

Other definitions say that it is language used for the purpose of pleasing 
aesthetically. — preposition 

However, some critics have shown convincingly that the two definitions are 
necessarily connected. — adverbs 

Certainly, the fiction definition alone is not sufficient, since some literature is 
not fiction (e.g. biography) and some fiction is not literature (e.g. the story told 
in an advertisement). — determiner 

Attempts to identify literary language through its abundance of rhetorical or 
figurative devices have also failed. — adjective 

Some have argued that it is a mistake to set up a dichotomy between literary 
and non-literary language, since literature is defined simply by what we as 
readers or literary critics regard as literature. — pronoun 
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6.1 Sentence types 


In 2.4 I listed the four major types of sentences that are associated with four major 
uses in communication: 


declaratives for statements 
interrogatives for questions 
imperatives for directives 
exclamatives for exclamations 


Buech E 


Most of the sentences that we have looked at so far have been declaratives. In the 
sections that follow we will examine the other three types of sentences. 


6.2 Questions 


There are two main types of interrogative sentences: 

1. Yes-no questions begin with a verb. They require subject-operator inver- 
sion; that is, a reversal of the order of subject and verb (the order that is normal in 
declaratives). The verb that appears before the subject is an operator (cf. 3.3f): 


Should (op) the government (S) cut income taxes? 
Does (op) this shop (S) open 24 hours every day? 


They are called yes—no questions because they expect the answer yes or no. They 
may in fact be answered in other ways; for example, Certainly; Perhaps; I don't 
know; What do you think? 

2. Wh-questions begin with an interrogative word or phrase: 


Why should the government cut income taxes? 
On which days does this shop open 24 hours? 


They are called wh-questions because most of the interrogative words begin with wh- 
(the exception is how). The interrogative phrases contain an interrogative word 
such as which in On which days. The interrogative word in »/-questions represents 
a missing piece of information that the speaker wants the hearer to supply. 
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Wh-questions generally require subject—operator inversion too. The exception 
occurs when the interrogative word or phrase is the subject, and in that case the 
normal subject-verb order applies: 


Who has taken my car? 
Which bus goes to Chicago? 


There are also several other types of questions. 

3. Declarative questions have the form of a declarative sentence but the force 
of a question. They are signalled by a rising intonation in speech and by a question 
mark in writing: 


You know my name? 
He's got the key? 


4. Alternative questions present two or more choices, and the hearer is 
expected to reply with one of them. One type of alternative question resembles the 
form of yes—no questions: 


Should the government reduce its deficit by raising income taxes or by 
cutting expenditure? 


The other type resembles m/-questions: 
Which do you want, coffee or tea? 


5. Tag questions are attached to sentences that are not interrogative. They 
invite the hearer to respond in agreement with the speaker: 


The government should cut income taxes, shouldn’t it? 
You haven't said anything yet, have you? 


Tag questions have the form of yes—no questions. They consist of an operator and 
a pronoun subject that echo the subject and operator of the sentence. The tag 
question is usually negative if the sentence is positive, and positive if the sentence 
is negative. Tag questions can be attached to imperative sentences; generally in 
these the subject is you and the operator is will: 


Don't tell him, will you? 
Make yourself at home, won’t you? 


6. Rhetorical questions do not expect a reply since they are the equivalent of 
forceful statements. If the rhetorical question is positive it has negative force, and 
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if it is negative it has positive force. The questions may resemble either yes—no 
questions or »/-questions: 


Is there anything more relaxing than a hot bath? (‘Surely there isn't . . .") 
Haven't you eyes? (‘Surely you have eyes.") 
Who could defend such a view? (‘Surely no one could . . .’) 


6.3 Imperatives 
Imperative sentences usually do not have a subject. If there is no auxiliary, the verb 


has the base form: 


Take a seat. 
Pass me the bottle. 
Make me an offer. 


Modal auxiliaries do not occur with imperatives, and the only auxiliary that occurs 
with any frequency is passive be (usually in the negative): 


Don't be carried away with the idea. 
The pronoun you may be added as a second person subject: 
You make me an offer. 
Occasionally, a third person subject is used: 


Somebody make me an offer. 
Those in the front row sit down. 


First and third person imperatives may be formed with /et and a subject: 


Let us go now. 

Let’s not tell him. 

Don't /et’s talk about it. 

Let me think what I should do. 
Let nobody move. 


6.4 Exclamatives 


Exclamatives begin with what or how. What introduces noun phrases; how is used 
for all other purposes. The exclamative word or (more commonly) phrase is 
fronted: 
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What a good show it was! (‘It was an extremely good show.) 
What a time we've had! 

Hom hard she works! 

How strange they look! 

How time flies! (“Time flies extremely fast’) 


Exclamative sentences express strong feeling. More specifically, they indicate 
the extent to which the speaker is impressed by something. What and how are 
intensifiers expressing a high degree. 


6.5 Speech acts 


When we say or write something, we are performing an action. This action expressed 
in words is a speech act. The intended effect in a speech act is the communicative 
purpose of the speech act. 

In Section 2.4 I referred to four major communicative uses associated with the 
four major types of sentences. We have already seen (cf. 6.2) that a sentence type 
may have a communicative use other than the one normally associated with it: a 
declarative question is a declarative sentence with the force of a question; a rhetori- 
cal question, on the other hand, is an interrogative sentence with the force of a 
statement. 

There are many more than four types of communicative purpose. Directly or 
indirectly, we may convey our intention to promise, predict, warn, complain, offer, 
advise, and so on. The communicative purpose of a speech act depends on the 
particular context in which the act is performed. Here are some sentences, together 
with plausible interpretations of their purpose 1f they are uttered as speech acts: 


It's getting late. (request for someone to leave with the speaker) 
Tell me your phone number. (inquiry — request for information) 
There is a prospect of heavy thunderstorms later in the day. (prediction) 
I'm afraid that I've broken your vase. (apology) 

Break it, and you'll pay for it. (warning) 

Do you want a seat? (offer) 

I nominate T'ony Palmer. (nomination) 

Enjoy yourself. (wish) 

Don't touch. (prohibition) 

I won't be late. (promise) 

It would be a good idea to send a copy to the manager. (advice) 


The purpose may be merely to make a friendly gesture, where silence might be 
interpreted as hostility or indifference: 


It's a nice day, isn't it? (ostensibly information) 
How are you? (ostensibly an inquiry) 
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6.6 Compound sentences 


A multiple sentence is a sentence that contains one or more clauses (structures 
that can be analysed in terms of sentence elements such as subject and predicate). 
If the multiple sentence consists of two or more coordinated clauses, it is a com- 
pound sentence. The coordinated clauses are normally linked by one of the 
coordinating conjunctions (azd, or, but): 


[1] She is a superb administrator, and everybody knows that. 

[2] Lawns are turning green, flowers are blooming, and summer time is 
returning. 

[3] Send it to me by post or bring it around yourself. 


[4] They have played badly every year since 1998, but this year may be different. 


Compound sentences have two or more main clauses, each with independent 
status. We cannot therefore speak of, say, the subject of the sentence. In [1] for 
example, there is no subject of the sentence as a whole: the subject of the first main 
clause is she and the subject of the second main clause is everybody. In [2] there are 
three subjects of main clauses: /awns, flowers, and summer time. 

Instead of linking main clauses with a coordinator, we can often juxtapose them 
(place them side by side), and link them with a semicolon: 


[la] She is a superb administrator; everybody knows that. 
[4a] They have played badly every year since 1998; this year may be different. 


If we put a full stop between them, we have two orthographic sentences. 

We sometimes avoid repeating identical expressions across coordinated clauses 
by ellipsis (the omission of essential grammatical units that can be supplied by the 
hearer from the context): 


The adults ate chicken, the teenagers hamburgers, and the youngest chil- 
dren pizza. (The verb ate is omitted in the second and third clauses.) 
Last year we spent our holiday in Spain, the year before in Greece. (The 
expression we spent our holiday is ellipted in the second clause.) 

6.7 Complex sentences 

A complex sentence is a multiple sentence in which one or more subordinate 


clauses are embedded: 


[1] Everybody knows that she is a superb administrator. 
[2] He saw the trouble that idle gossip can cause. 
[3] I am glad that you are joining our company. 
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In [1] the clause functions as a sentence element: the direct object. In [2] it is 
a modifier in a phrase: the post-modifier of the noun trouble. In [3] it is also a 
modifier in a phrase: the post-modifier of the adjective glad. 

Subordinate clauses are often introduced by a subordinator (or subordinating 
conjunction, cf. 5.33), particularly if the clauses are finite. 

A complex sentence can be analysed in terms of sentence elements such as 
subject and verb. In [1] the subject is Everybody, the verb is knows, and the direct 
object is the subordinate that-clause. In the subordinate clause, which is intro- 
duced by the subordinator that, she is the subject, is is the verb, and a superb 
administrator is the subject complement. 


6.8 Non-finite and verbless clauses 


Non-finite and verbless clauses are generally subordinate clauses. Non-finite 
clauses have a non-finite verb (cf. 4.18); verbless clauses are without a verb. 

There are three types of non-finite clauses, depending on the form of the first 
verb in the verb phrase: 


l. -ing clauses (or -ing participle clauses) 

[1] Just thinking about the final round put him in a combative mood. 
2. -ed clauses (or -ed participle clauses) 

[2] Dressed in street clothes, the patients strolled in the garden. 


3. infinitive clauses 
(a) with to 


[3] They wanted to pay for their meal. 

(b) without to 

[4] We helped unload the car. 

Here are two examples of verbless clauses: 

[5] Though fearful of the road conditions, they decided to go by car. 


[6] Weary and almost out of money, we drove into a petrol station off the 
motorway. 


Non-finite and verbless clauses can be regarded as reduced clauses, reduced in 
comparison with finite clauses. They often lack a subject, and verbless clauses also 
lack a verb. However, we can analyse them in terms of sentence elements if we 
reconstruct them as finite clauses, supplying the missing parts that we understand 
from the rest of the sentence: 


[2] Dressed in street clothes, (V + A) 
[2a] They were dressed in street clothes. (S + V + A) 
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[4] unload the car. (V + dO) 
[4a] We unloaded the car. (S + V + dO) 


[5] Fearful of the road conditions, (sC) 
[5c] They were fearful of the road conditions. (S + V + sC) 


Non-finite and verbless clauses may have their own subject: 


He began his speech nervously, Ais voice (S) trembling. 
They trudged by the river in the deep snow, their heads and their hands (S) 
bare. 


If they do not have a subject, their subject is generally interpreted as being iden- 
tical in its reference with that of the subject of the sentence or clause in which they 
are embedded. This rule applies to sentences [2]-[6]. For [1] we deduce that the 
reference of the subject of thinking is identical with that of the object him. 

Non-finite and verbless clauses are sometimes introduced by subordinators. In 
[5] the subordinator though introduces the verbless clause. 

We have seen (3.7-12) that the choice of the verb determines the choice of other 
sentence elements. For example, a transitive verb requires a direct object. The 
verb also determines the form of the element, including whether it allows a clause 
and what type of clause. For example, the transitive verb /ike may have as its direct 
object a noun phrase, an infinitive clause, or an -ing clause: 


vanilla ice cream. 
I like 4 to shop at Harrods. 
shopping at Harrods. 


The transitive verb prefer, on the other hand, takes as a direct object a noun phrase, 
an infinitive clause, an -ing clause, or a that-clause: 


vanilla ice cream. 
to shop at Harrods. 


L preier shopping at Harrods. 
that we shop at Harrods. 
6.9 Functions of subordinate clauses 


Subordinate clauses have three main sets of functions: 
1. Nominal clauses have a range of functions similar to that for noun phrases 
(cf. 4.10). For example: 


subject Learning a foreign language is no easy task. 
subject complement The only problem in design is to relate 
design to people’s needs. 
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direct object I believe that a hot, humid summer has 
benefited the movie business. 
prepositional complement  Ilistened to what the candidates had to say. 


Nominal relative clauses are clauses that are introduced by a nominal relative 
pronoun (cf. 5.24). Whereas relative clauses post-modify nouns, nominal relative 
clauses have the same functions as noun phrases: 


He gave his children what they wanted (dO). 
Whoever said that (S) does not understand the question. 


2. Modifier clauses function as modifiers in phrases. One common kind of 
modifier is the relative clause (cf. 4.5), which post-modifies a noun: 


Drugs that are used in chemotherapy damage a patient's healthy cells as well. 
Non-finite clauses function as reduced relative clauses: 


The firemen battled an inferno fuelled by toxic chemicals. (‘that was fuelled 
by...’) 

Scientists found no evidence to suggest that neutrinos have mass. (‘that 
would suggest that . . .’) 

I was engaged in a programme of research involving many chemical reac- 
tions. (‘that involved . . >) 


Another common kind of modifier is the comparative clause, which is introduced 
by than or as: 


She is a better doctor than I am. 
He spoke more rashly than he used to do. 
Norman played as fiercely as I expected. 


A third kind is a post-modifier of an adjective: 
Roger was afraid to tell his parents. 


3. Adverbial clauses function as the adverbial element in sentence or clause 
structure (cf. 3.9f): 


When a heart attack occurs, the electronic device automatically produces 
charges of electricity that jolt the heart back into a normal rhythm. 
Reflecting on the past three years, she wondered whether she could have 

made better choices. 
When in Rome, do as the Romans do. 
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6.10 Sentence complexity 


The earlier division of multiple sentences into compound sentences and complex 
sentences (cf. 6.6f) is an oversimplification. It indicates at the highest level within 
the sentence a distinction between coordination and subordination of clauses. But 
these two types of clause linkage may mingle at lower levels. A compound sentence 
may have subordination within one of its main clauses. In this compound sentence, 
the second main clause is complex: 


[1] Mite specialists have identified 30,000 species of mites, but they believe 
that these represent only a tenth of the total number. 


In [1], but introduces a main clause and that introduces a subordinate clause 
within the main clause. The ¢hat-clause is subordinate to the but-clause and not 
to the sentence as a whole: the Put-clause is superordinate to the subordinate 
that-clause. 

A complex sentence may contain a hierarchy of subordination: 


[2] They refused (A) to say (B) what they would do (C) if the strikers did not 
return to their jobs. 


In [2] each of the subordinate clauses extends from the parenthesized letter that 
marks it to the end of the sentence: (A) is a direct object that is subordinate to 
the sentence as a whole and superordinate to (B); (B) is a direct object that is sub- 
ordinate to (A) and superordinate to (C); (C) is an adverbial clause that is 
subordinate to (B). 

The next example is a complex sentence whose subordinate clauses are 
coordinated: 


[3] They claimed that the streets are clean, the rubbish is regularly collected, and 
the crime rate is low. 


In [3] the three coordinated subordinate clauses together constitute the direct 
object of the sentence. 

In the final example, the compound sentence has both subordination and co- 
ordination at lower levels. 


[4] The Great Lake states warned pregnant women and nursing mothers to 
avoid eating certain Great Lakes fish, and they advised the rest of us to 
avoid certain large fatty species and to limit the consumption of other fish. 


The two main clauses are linked by and. The first main clause contains a non- 
finite subordinate clause (beginning to avoid) in which is embedded another non- 
finite subordinate clause (eating . . . fish). The second main clause contains two 
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Can you open 
a window? 


There are three windows here. 
a window = window 1 or 2 or 3 


l've got a car. 

(there are many cars and l've got one) 
Canlaska question? (there are many 
questions ~ can | ask one?) 

Is there a hotel near here? (there are 
many hotels — is there one near here?) 
Paris is an interesting city. (there are 
many interesting cities and Paris is one) 
Lisa is a student. 

(there are many students and Lisa 

is one) 


Compare a and the: 


the 


Can you open 
the window? 


There is only one window here - 
the window. 


l'm going to clean the car tomorrow. 
(= my car) 

Can you repeat the question, please? 
(= the question that you asked) 

We enjoyed our holiday. The hotel 
was very nice. (= our hotel) 

Paris is the capital of France. 

(there is only one capital of France) 
Lisa is the youngest student in her 
dass. (there is only one youngest 
student in her class) 


I | 


polt E 
| bought ajacket and a shirt . The jacket was cheap, but the shirt was expensive. 
(= the jacket and the shirt that | bought) 


B j We say the ... when it is clear which thing or person we mean. For example: 


the door / the ceiling / the floor / the carpet / the light etc. (of a room) 
the roof / the garden / the kitchen / the bathroom etc. (of a house) 
the centre / the station / the airport / the town hall etc. (of a town) 


‘Where's Tom? ‘in the kitchen: 

(= the kitchen of this house or flat) 
Turn off the light and close the door. 
(= the light and the door of the room) 
Do you live far from the centre? 

(= the centre of your town) 

Id like to speak to the manager, please. 
(= the manager of this shop etc.) 
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coordinated non-finite subordinate clauses (to avoid... and to limt...). The 
relationship of coordination and subordination in [4] is represented in Figure 6.1. 


6.11 There-structures 


In the remaining sections of this chapter we will examine some common structures 
that depart from the basic sentence patterns. 

The first is the there-structure. There is put in the subject position and the 
subject is moved forward to a later position: 


There is nobody outside. (cf. Nobody is outside.) 

There are some topics that are best discussed in private. (cf. Some topics 
are best discussed in private.) 

There are several countries that have asked the Secretary-General for an 
emergency session of the Security Council. 

There is somebody knocking on the door. 


The effect of this structure is to present the postponed subject and the rest of the 
sentence as new information and thereby to give the sentence (in particular the 
subject) greater prominence. The postponed subject is normally an indefinite 
pronoun (cf. 5.25) or a noun phrase with an indefinite determiner (cf. 5.27). 


Sentence 
Main clause Main clause 
Sub-clause 
Sub-clause Sub-clause Sub-clause 
The Great to eating and they to and to limit 
Lakes states avoid certain advised avoid the 
warned Great the rest certain consumption 
pregnant Lakes of us fatty of other fish 
women and fish species 
nursing 
mothers 


Figure 6.1 Coordination and subordination 
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6.12 Cleft sentences 


In a cleft sentence the sentence is divided into two and one part is given greater 
prominence: 


It was Thomas Edison who (or that) invented the electric lamp. 
(Compare: Thomas Edison invented the electric lamp.) 


In a cleft sentence, the subject is it, the verb is a form of be, and the emphasized 
part comes next. The rest of the sentence is usually introduced by that: 


It was an American flag that he was waving. 

It was in 1939 that (or when) the Second World War started. 

It was after I spent a summer working for a butcher that I decided to become 
a vegetarian. 

It was in Paris that Bob and Fiona fell in love. 


Pseudo-cleft sentences have a similar purpose, but the emphasized part comes 
at the end. The first part is normally a nominal relative clause (cf. 6.9) introduced 
by what. The verb be links the two parts of this SVC structure: 


What I want is a good sleep. 

What he did mas open my letters. 

What I’m going to do is see the principal. 
6.13 Anticipatory it 


It is unusual to have a nominal clause as the subject of the sentence: 
[1] That the season has started so early seems a pity. 


Instead, the subject is usually moved to the end (the postponed subject) and its 
position is taken by 7t (the anticipatory subject): 


[la] It seems a pity that the season has started so early. 
Here are some other examples: 


It is likely that we'll be moving to Glasgow. 

It doesn’t matter to me who pays my ticket. 

It’s impossible to say when they are arriving. 

It has not been announced whether negotiations between the employers and 
the employees have broken down. 
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The exception is that nominal -/zg clauses are natural in the normal subject 


position: 


Having a good self-image keeps me sane. 
Living in France was a wonderful experience. 


EXERCISES 


Exercises marked with an asterisk are more advanced. 


Exercise 6.1 Questions (cf. 6.2) 


Indicate whether the sentences below are yes—no questions, wh-questions, declara- 
tive questions, or alternative questions. 


1. 
2. 


PN Qv, aT nta 


When will working conditions be improved? 

Will there be a large increase in car ownership in this country by the end of 
the decade? 

How many people do you think will attend our meeting, twenty or thirty? 
How often should I take the medicine? 

You say that she took your car without your permission? 

Hasn’t the book been published yet? 

Do bears suffer from toothache? 

Do you want me to buy tickets for your sisters as well or just for us? 


*Exercise 6.2 Questions (cf. 6.2) 


Discuss the differences in meaning between the following pairs of sentences. 


la. 


Do you trust them? 

Don't you trust them? 

Has anyone told you what to say? 
Has someone told you what to say? 
She is quite clever. 

She is quite clever, isn't she? 

Why do you complain? 

Why don't you complain? 


Exercise 6.3 Imperatives (cf. 6.3) 


Comment on the difference in meaning between the following two sentences. 


1. 
2x 


Tell me what you think. 
Do tell me what you think. 
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Exercise 6.4 Exclamatives (cf. 6.4) 


Rewrite each sentence, turning it into an exclamation. Use what or how in combina- 
tion with the underlined words. 


Those paintings look peculiar. 

He's been behaving foolishly today. 

It's been a long time since I've enjoyed myself so much. 
She seems young. 

That was a party! 


Quse cor bar 


Exercise 6.5 Speech acts (cf. 6.5) 


Suggest a plausible speech act that might be performed by the utterance of each of 
the following sentences. 


I can't find my pen. 

Do you have a match? 

It's too hot in here. 

Do you know the time? 

The front of the oven is extremely hot. 
Pll be at your lecture tomorrow. 

Have a good time. 

Why don't you have a rest now? 


9o lcg onore actu e 


Exercise 6.6 Compound sentences (cf. 6.6) 


Combine each of the following pairs of sentences into one sentence by using the 
coordinator given in the brackets. Wherever possible, avoid repetition by omitting 
words or using pronouns. 


1. Guinea-worms are born in ponds and open wells. Guinea-worms are ingested 
as larvae by tiny water-fleas. (and) 

2. Managers have no right to analyse. They have no right to make decisions. (and) 

3. Driving should be a pleasant experience. At the very least, driving should be 
an uneventful experience. (or) 

4. Ineeded violence in the play. I didn't want the violence to be gratuitous. (but) 


Exercise 6.7 Non-finite and verbless clauses (cf. 6.8) 


Indicate whether the underlined clauses are -/zg clauses, -ed clauses, infinitive 
clauses, or verbless clauses. 


1. England's initial target was to scrape together 22 runs from their last two 
wickets. 

2. The Finnish boat capsized after losing its keel 120 miles off the Argentine 
coast. 
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3: 


10. 


If the Rugby Football Union had wanted to engineer the triumph of the 
western region it could not have done better than keep Bath and Gloucester 
apart in the Cup semi-final draw. 

It was from a cross by David Beckham that Giggs had his first shot, although 
pulled wide. 

Blackpool, lying second from bottom, must now concentrate on avoiding 
relegation. 

3—0 down at half-time, West Ham never really looked like scoring. 

The season begins in earnest on Sunday with the Worth tournament, won by 
Sevenoaks last year. 

With two minutes left in the game, Michael Owen beat three defenders to 
place a perfect ball in the Arsenal net. 

"There may be as many as 400 players in the game of street football, with the 
goals being separated by up to three or four miles of open countryside. 

The two weightlifters stripped of their medals following positive drug tests at 
the Commonwealth Games will learn of their punishment today. 


Exercise 6.8 Non-finite and verbless clauses (cf. 6.8) 


In each of the following sentences a non-finite or verbless clause is underlined. 
Identify the italicized element in the clause by writing the appropriate abbreviation 
in the brackets after it: 


S (subject) sC (subject complement) 
V (verb) oC (object complement) 
dO (direct object) aC (adverbial complement) 


1O (indirect object) A (adverbial) 


Treating sufferers from anorexia and bulimia ( ) is difficult. 

Researchers have discovered that antidepressants control some symptoms of 
bulimia, reducing the number of eating binges ( ). 

She fell ill soon after she arrived and was found to be suffering from 
malaria ( ). 

Many malaria cases could be prevented if people bothered to take anti-malarial 
drugs regularly ( ). 

His doctors realized that the hypoglycaemic spells might be caused by addi- 
tional insulin ( ) flooding his body. 

Beyond the early weeks, light to moderate drinking doesn't seem to cause 
pregnant women ( ) any problems. 

Large-scale studies in progress are intended to give researchers reliable data on 


heavy drinking ( ) in particular. 
Immediately she sees the envelope from her dentist she starts to feel 


sweaty ( ). 
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*Exercise 6.9 Non-finite and verbless clauses (cf. 6.8) 


Combine the sentences in each pair by making one of the sentences a non-finite 
clause or a verbless clause. 


1. 


9. 
10. 


He was accused once of a lack of gravity. He replied that this was his natural 
bent. 

The play is a talking piece. Its action consists exclusively of monologues and 
duologues. 

He was ill but still irrepressible. He related former triumphs and famous 
anecdotes. 

The actor impersonates the playwright. The playwright is giving a lecture in 
Paris. 

He made a promise to his friend. The promise was that he would drink no 
more than a pint of wine a day. 

His wife died. She left him with five children. 

He believed himself to be a failure. He had made no career for himself either 
in politics or in law. 

He wrote to his young son. He was repaid with an inspiring reply listing all 
his achievements. 

He was predictably conservative. He even opposed the abolition of slavery. 
In religion he was eclectic. He tried several churches. 


Exercise 6.10 Functions of subordinate clauses (cf. 6.9) 


Identify the function of each of the underlined clauses by putting the appropriate 
abbreviation in the brackets that follow the clause. 


nominal clause (N) reduced relative clause (RR) 
nominal relative clause (NR) comparative clause (C) 
relative clause (R) adverbial clause (A) 


The ancient discipline of rhetoric was intended to prepare the beginner for 
tasks that involved speaking in public ( ). 

The classical view of how to present a case in argument ( ) involved a 
structure of sequent elements. 

Stylistic propriety was formalized by the Roman rhetoricians, who distin- 
guished the three levels of the Grand, the Middle, and the Plain style ( ). 
From these ideas on style originated the notion of ‘decorum’, continually 
discussed by English Renaissance writers ( ). 

The study of rhetoric is complex because new conventions of performance 
for particular purposes are being generated all the time ( ). 

It is not surprising that myth should be a prominent element in the rhetoric 


of persuasion ( ). 
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7. In myths and parables what we are asked to take literally ( ) is accompanied 
by one or more possible levels of interpretation. 

8. A view expressed by some modern critics is that creative writers are no more 
the complete masters of what they do than are any other writers ( ). 

9. Creative writers are frequently blind to their own intentions and to the 
nature of what they are doing ( ). 

10. You cannot, as a reader, wholly appreciate the rhetorical sport of a con- 

vention or a style if you have a poor knowledge of literary language and 
conventions ( ). 


*Exercise 6.11 Functions of subordinate clauses (cf. 6.9) 


Construct sentences consisting of clauses introduced by each pair of the following 


correlatives: 
more... than the... the 
as... $0 scarcely . . . when 
no sooner... than if... then 


*Exercise 6.12 Sentence complexity (cf. 6.10) 


Describe the relationship of clauses in the following sentences, and explain the 
functions of the subordinate clauses. 


1. Savage gales caused another wave of destruction today after yesterday’s storms 
left 14 dead and thousands homeless. 

2. The London Weather Centre warned that fierce winds would build up in the 
South East and they might gust up to 70 mph. 

3. In Folkestone the sea defence wall gave way, causing flooding of up to five 
feet, and police were considering evacuation. 

4. In one town in North Wales 1000 people were made homeless and the local 
council asked the Government to declare the town a disaster area because the 
emergency services said that they could not prevent more damage. 


Exercise 6.13 There-structures (cf. 6.11) 
Turn the sentences below into there-structures. 


1. Nobody is at home. 
We can do nothing more to help him. 

3. A number of universities in this country are worried about their financial 
situation. 

4. Too many people don't work hard enough. 
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Exercise 6.14 Cleft sentences (cf. 6.12) 
Turn the sentences below into pseudo-cleft sentences. 


]. Ineed a strong drink. 
He intends to be at least as outspoken as his predecessors. 

3. A Cabinet committee will look at a plan to open up disused hospital wards to 
the homeless. 

4. The gossip columnist made very serious allegations against a prominent 
politician. 


Exercise 6.15 Anticipatory it (cf. 6.13) 


Turn the sentences below into sentences with anticipatory it. 


1. Whether you finish the painting or not is irrelevant. 
How house prices rise and fall is entirely arbitrary. 

3. That responsibility for the decline in living standards must be laid at the door 
of the Prime Minister is obvious to everybody. 

4. To make mistakes is human nature. 


Exercise 6.16 Sentences and clauses (cf. Chapter 6) 


Identify the function of each underlined subordinate clause by writing the appro- 
priate abbreviation in the brackets after the clause. 


S (subject) 

dO (direct object) 

iO (indirect object) 

sC (subject complement) 

oC (object complement) 

aC (adverbial complement) 

A (adverbial) 

cP (complement of a preposition) 
mN (modifier of a noun phrase) 
mAdj (modifier of an adjective phrase) 
mAdv (modifier of an adverb phrase) 


1. The computer network allows employees to share files if they wish ( ). 
'The next decade should be pleasanter than the one we have just lived 
through ( ). 

3. She accused him of wasting his talents ( ). 

4. His first job had been selling insurance ( ). 

5. Metal-particle tapes accept and hold high-frequency magnetic pulses much 


more readily than do metal-oxide tapes ( ). 
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6. 


One theory of climate that has gained wide acceptance ( ) is used to predict 
the duration of periodic changes in climate ( ). 

When food is withdrawn from their stomach after a meal is finished ( ), rats 
will compensate by eating the same amount of food ( ). 

You can tell whoever is interested ( ) that I am cancelling my subscription ( ). 
He showed us what he had written ( ). 

She made him what he is ( ). 

The food is better than average, although prices are somewhat higher ( ). 
He would certainly have won the mayoral election comfortably had he 
run ( ). 

Until now the government's approach was to appease demonstrators ( ). 
Giving evidence to the committee during its six-month investigation ( ), he 


was unrepentant. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer faces intense pressure to halt inflation ( ). 


Part II 


The Applications 


Exercises 


C»: Write a/an or the. 


We dii our trip. NE... hotel was very nice. 

‘Can I ask ........ iere 'Sure. What do you want to know? 

You look very tired. You need ............... holiday. 

‘Where's Tom? — 'Hes in... garden: 

[Sk coim interesting person. You should meet her. 
A: Excuse me, can you tell me how to get to ............. city centre? 
B: Yes, go straight on and then take ............ next turning left. 

7 X Shall we go out for ............ meal this evening? 

B: Yes, thats.............. good idea. 

Sas nice morning. Let's go for ......... walk. 

9 Amandais............... student. When she finishes her studies, she wants to be ............ journalist. She 
lives with two friends in ............. apartment near ............ college where she is studying. 
apartment is small, but she likes it. 

10 Peter and Mary have two children, ............. boy and .......... eil esce: boy is seven years old, and 
D girl is three. Peter works in ........... factory. Mary doesnt have................ job at the moment. 


QN Un RW h2 
m 
< 
oO 
D 


cD Complete the sentences. Use a or the + these words: 
airport cup dictionary -deer floor picture 


po 


<+ Airport 


| Can you open Can | have 
esl. A ..the door _, please? p M of coffee, please? 


Can you pass me ........ 
Aw , please? 


Whats. cd nice 
PES A es - | like it. SEA on o Hee 


Dont forget to turn off light when you go out. 

Enjoy your trip, and don't forget to send me postcard. 
What is name of this village? 

Canada is very big country. 

What is largest city in Canada? 

| like this room, but | dont like colour of carpet. 

Are you OK? ‘No, I've got headache’ 

We live in old house near station. 

What is name of director of film we saw last night? 


No 001g un HRWN = 
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Usage Problems 


SUBJECT-VERB AGREEMENT 


7.1 The general rules 


The verb agrees with its subject in number and person. The agreement applies 
whenever the verb displays distinctions in person and number. For all verbs other 
than be, the distinctions are found only in the present tense, where the third person 
singular has the -s form and the third person plural — like the first and second 
persons — has the base form: 


[1] The noise distracts them. 
[2] The noises distract them. 


The verb be makes further distinctions in the present and introduces distinc- 
tions in the past. These are as follows: 


present tense singular plural 
Ist person am 

2nd person are are 
3rd person is 

past tense singular plural 
Ist person mas 

2nd person mere mere 
3rd person mas 


The distinctions for third person agreement with be are illustrated in [3] and [4] 
for the present and in [5] and [6] for the past: 


[3] The noise is distracting them. 
[4] The noises are distracting them. 
[5] The noise was distracting them. 


[6] The noises were distracting them. 
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The agreement affects the first verb in the verb phrase, whether it is a main verb 
as in [1]-[2] or an auxiliary as in [3]-[6]. Modal auxiliaries (cf. 5.31), however, do 
not make distinctions in number or person: 


The noise distract th 
: may distract them. 
The noises 4 
If the subject is a noun phrase, the main noun determines the number of the 
phrase: 


demonstration 


The noise of the 
demonstrators 


| is distracting them. 
demonstration 


The noises of the 
demonstrators 


} are distracting them. 


It is a mistake to allow the verb to be influenced by an adjacent noun that is not the 
main noun. 

Noun phrases coordinated with and are generally plural, even though the indi- 
vidual noun phrases are singular: 


The President and the Vice-President mere at the ceremony. 
Clauses are generally singular: 

Playing handball relaxes me. 

To make mistakes is only human. 


That he needs a shave is obvious. 


The rule of number agreement between subject (S) and verb applies to all finite 
clauses, whether they are main clauses or subordinate clauses: 


Inflation (S) is decreasing, and productivity (S) is rising. 
Nature (S) has arranged that no two flowers (S) are the same, even though 


they (S) appear very similar. 


7.2 And 


The subject is plural if it consists of two or more phrases that are linked by and, 
even if each is singular: 


Your kitchen, your living-room, and your dining-room are too small. 


The subject is also plural if and is implied though not actually present: 
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Your kitchen, your living-room, your dining-room, are too small. 
It is plural when one of the main nouns is implied though not actually present: 


British and American English are dialects of one language. (British English 
and American English are . . . ) 

Both the first and the second prize were won by students at our school. 
(Both the first prize and the second prize were... ) 


On the other hand, if the linked units refer to the same thing, the subject is 
singular: 


The first serious poem I read in grade school and one I later studied in 
high school was ‘Ozymandias’ by Shelley. (The first serious poem was 
identical with the one later studied.) 

A conscientious and honest politician fas nothing to fear. (A politician 
who is both conscientious and honest has . . . ) 


In some instances, two linked units may be viewed as either a combination (and 
therefore singular) or as separate units (and therefore plural): 


Bread and butter is good for you. (Bread with butter on it is...) 
Bread and butter have recently gone up in price. (Both bread and butter 
have...) 


If the noun phrases are introduced by each or every, the subject is singular: 


Every student and every instructor fas to show an ID card to borrow 
books from the library. 

Each adult and each child was given a sandwich. 

Every bank and store was closed that day. 


See 7.4 for with and other linking expressions. 


7.3 Or, nor 


If the subject noun phrases are linked by or, either... or, or neither . . . nor, the 
verb may be singular or plural. When both phrases are singular, the verb is 
singular: 


No food or drink was provided. 
Either pollen or dust causes his allergy. 
Neither the time nor the place »as appropriate. 
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When both phrases are plural, the verb is plural: 
Either the Unionists or the Nationalists have to make concessions. 


When one phrase is singular and the other plural, usage guides prefer the verb to 
agree in number with the phrase closest to it: 


Three short essays or one long essay is required. 
Neither your brother nor your sisters are responsible. 


The plural is very often used in conversation regardless of which phrase precedes 
the verb. 

When the linked units are pronouns that require different verb forms, it is better 
to avoid having to make a choice. Instead, rephrase the sentence: 


Neither you nor I am responsible for the arrangements. 
Neither of us is responsible for the arrangements. 


7.4 With 


When a singular noun phrase is linked to a following noun phrase by a preposition 
such as with, the subject is singular even though the preposition is similar in 
meaning to and: 


His sister, together with her two youngest children, is staying with them. 


The subject is singular because the main noun is singular. Other prepositions used 
in a similar way include as well as and in addition to: 


The teacher, as well as the students, mas enjoying the picnic. 
In the following sentence, the preposition is after: 
One person after another /as objected to the proposed reform. 


7.5 Collective nouns 


A collective noun refers to a group of people or things. Some common examples 


are: 
administration enemy herd 
army firm jury 
audience family mob 


class fleet nation 
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committee gang public 
crew government swarm 
crowd group team 


When members of the group are viewed as a unit, singular verbs and singular 
pronouns are usual: 


The audience mas very noisy. 

The public kas a right to know. 

The jury has retired for the night, but it will resume its deliberations 
tomorrow. 

The Olympic Committee has made its decision, and has awarded the 2008 
Games to Beijing. 


When the members of the group are viewed as individuals, plural verbs and plural 
pronouns are used: 


The government are confused about what to do next. (The members of 
the government are... ) 
All the team are in their places. (All the members of the team are . . . ) 


7.6 Indefinite pronouns 
Most indefinite pronouns (cf. 5.25) take singular verbs: 


Everybody is now here. 
Someone /as borrowed my comb. 


In formal writing, use singular verbs even when a plural phrase follows the 
pronouns: 


Either of them is prepared to help you. 
Each of our friends kas taken the course. 


Several indefinite pronouns (none, all, some, any) and the fractions may be either 
singular or plural. If they refer to one thing, they take a singular verb: 


Some (of the material) is not suitable for children. 
Half (the county) is under water. 

All (the fruit) kas been eaten. 

None (of the crop) was in danger. 


If they refer to more than one person or thing, they take a plural verb: 
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Some (of the pages) are missing. 

Half (of the members) have voted in favour of the amendment to the 
constitution. 

All (my friends) were abroad. 

None (of us) ave heard about the new regulation. 


None is also used with a singular verb: 
None (of us) Aas heard about the new regulation. 
Problems sometimes arise in the choice of pronouns or determiners for which 


singular indefinite pronouns are the antecedent. The traditional choice for formal 
writing is a masculine pronoun or determiner, according to what is required in the 


context: 
[1] Everybody wanted a room of his own. 
[2] Does anyone think he can solve this problem? 


It is also the traditional choice when noun phrases are introduced by indefinite deter- 
miners such as every or any (cf. 5.26) or when the phrases refer to a class of people: 


[3] Every student has handed in Ais work on time. 
[4] A good musician receives more invitations to perform than he can manage. 


Changes in attitude have led many to avoid using the masculine to refer to both 
male and female. It is generally possible to rephrase the sentence to avoid suggest- 
ing a sexist bias. One way is to avoid using a pronoun or possessive determiner, as 
in [1a]; another way is to make the subject plural, as in [2a]-[4a]: 


[1a] Everybody wanted a separate room. 

[2a] Do any of you think you can solve this problem? 

[3a] All students have handed in their work on time. 

[4a] Good musicians receive more invitations to perform than they can manage. 


In recent usage, the plural pronouns their and they are increasingly being used, 
especially in informal contexts: 


Everybody wanted a room of their own. 
Does anyone think they can solve this problem? 
7.7 Quantity phrases 


Plural phrases of quantity or extent take singular verbs when the quantity or extent 
is viewed as a unit: 


Usage Problems 
Ten pounds is enough. 
Two years seems too long to wait. 
Five miles was as far as they would walk. 


Otherwise, a plural is used: 


Twenty years have passed since I last saw Helen. 
Twenty-seven pounds were stolen from his wallet. 


7.8 Singular nouns ending in -s 


Nouns ending in -ics are singular when they refer to a field of study, for example 
economics, linguistics, mathematics, physics, statistics: 


Statistics 7s one of the options in the degree course. 
Economics was my favourite subject at school. 


Some of these nouns are often used in a different sense and may then be plural: 


Your statistics are inaccurate. 
The acoustics in this hall have been improved. 


Names of diseases that end in -s are generally treated as singular, for example 
AIDS, measles, mumps: 


AIDS is particularly prevalent in Africa. 


Names of games that end in -s are singular, for example billiards, darts, draughts, 
dominoes: 


Dominoes is the only game I play at home. 
Individual pieces have singular and plural forms: 


You’ve dropped a domino on the floor. 
The dominoes are on the floor. 


7.9 Who, which, that 


The relative pronouns who, which, and that have the same number as the nouns 
they refer to. 
The singular is correct in the following sentences: 


I have written a letter for the student who is applying for a job in our 
department. (The student is applying . . . ) 
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You need special permission to borrow a book which is kept in the refer- 
ence section. (The book is kept...) 

They noted the tension that /as begun to mount in the city. (The tension 
has begun to mount...) 


The plural is correct in the following sentences: 


People who /ive in glasshouses shouldn’t throw stones. (The people live in 
glasshouses.) 

The weapons which mere found during the search were produced as 
evidence in court. (The weapons were found... ) 

She reported on the decisions that were made at the meeting. (The decisions 
were made...) 


The same rule of agreement applies when the relative pronoun refers to a 
personal pronoun: 


You who are my closest friends know best what needs to be done. (You 
are my closest friends.) 

It is I who am to blame. (I am to blame.) 

It is he who is responsible for organizing the event. (He is responsible . . . ) 


In less formal contexts, constructions beginning /t’s . . . will take objective forms 
of the pronouns (cf. 7.13) and third person verb forms: 


It’s me who’s/who was to blame. 
It’s us who are/were to blame. 


7.10 What 


Either a singular verb or a plural verb may be used with the pronoun what. The 
choice depends on the meaning: 


What worries them is that he has not yet made up his mind. (The thing 
that worries them is...) 
They live in what are called ranch houses. (in houses that are called . . . ) 


Similarly, use either the singular or the plural with »/Zat-clauses, according to the 
meaning: 


What they need is a good rest. (The thing that they need is... ) 
What were once painful ordeals are now routine examinations. (Those 
things...arenow...) 


Usage Problems 


7.11 There is, there are 


In speech it is common to use a singular verb after introductory there (cf. 6.11) 
even when the subject (which follows the verb) is plural: 


"here's two men waiting for you. 
In formal writing, follow the general rule: 


There is somebody waiting for you. 
There are two men waiting for you. 


7.12 Citations and titles 


Citations and titles always take a singular verb, even though they consist of plural 
phrases: 


‘Children’ is an irregular plural. 
Reservoir Dogs is a very violent film. 
Oscar and Lucinda was awarded the Booker Prize in 1988. 


CASE 


7.13 Subject complement 


When the subject complement is a pronoun, it is usually in the objective case: It’s 
me, That's him. Such sentences tend to occur in speech or written dialogue. Sub- 
jective forms as in Jt is I and This is he are felt to be stilted, though they may be 
used in formal contexts in constructions such as Jt is I who am to blame, It is he who 
is responsible (cf. 7.9). 


7.14 Coordinated phrases 


In 5.18 I stated the rules for the selection of subjective and objective cases in 
pronouns: we use the subjective case for the subject and (in formal style) for the 
subject complement; otherwise we use the objective case. Errors of case may arise 
when a pronoun is coordinated with a noun or another pronoun: 


[1] You and her will take charge. (Correct to You and she.) 

[2] I think Bob and me have the right approach. (Correct to Bob and I.) 
[3] Everybody knows Nancy and I. (Correct to Nancy and me.) 

[4] The tickets are for you and I. (Correct to you and me.) 
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We use the when it is clear which thing or person we mean: 
C) What is the name of this street? (there is only one name) 
© Who is the best player in your team? (there is only one best player) 
O Can you tell me the time, please? (= the time now) 
O My office is on the first floor. (= the first floor of the building) 


Don't forget the: 
O Do you live near the city centre? (not near city centre) 
O Excuse me, where is the nearest bank? (not where is nearest ...) 


the same ... 
© We live in the same street. (not in same street) 
©) ‘Are these two books different?’ ‘No, they're the same! (not they're same) 


We say: 

the sun / the moon / the world / the sky / the sea / the country 
() The sky is blue and the sun is shining. 
O Do you live in a town or in the country? 


the police / the fire brigade / the army (of a city, country etc.) 
CJ. My brother is a soldier. He's in the army. 


C) What do you think of the police? Do they do a good job? the top 
the top / the end / the middle / the left etc. h 
() Write your name at the top of the page. the left T the right 
O My house is at the end of the street. middle 
© The table is in the middle of the room. 
© Do you drive on the right or on the left in your country? the bottom 
(play) the piano / the guitar / the trumpet etc. (musical instruments) rrp 


C) Paula is learning to play the piano. 
A 


the radio 
© I listen to the radio a lot. T 
+ 


the internet 
C) What do you use the internet for? 


We do not use the with: 
television / TV 
CO I watch TV a lot. 
O What's on television tonight? 
but Can you turn off the TV? (= the TV set) 
breakfast / lunch / dinner 
) 


C) What did you have for breakfast? (not the breakfast 
O Dinner is ready! 


next / last + week/month/year/summer/Monday etc. 
C) l'm not working next week. (not the next week) 
C) Did you have a holiday last summer? (not the last summer) 


a/an and the => Unit 69  the-* Units71-73 the oldest / the most expensive etc. => Unit 90 
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The errors do not occur when there is only one pronoun. You can therefore test 
which form is correct by using just the second pronoun: 


[la] She will take charge. (She is subject.) 

[2a] I think J have the right approach. (J is subject of the subordinate clause.) 
[3a] Everybody knows me. (Me is direct object.) 

[4a] The tickets are for me. (Me is complement of the preposition for.) 


There is a similar possibility of error when we or us is accompanied by a noun: 
They complained about the way us students were behaving. 


Correct to: we students. (cf. the way we were behaving.) 


They will not succeed in pushing we Australians around. 
Correct to: us Australians. (cf. pushing us around.) 


7.15 After as and than 


In formal writing, as and than are always conjunctions in comparisons. The case of 
the pronoun depends on its function in the comparative clause, though the verb 
may be absent: 


[1] They felt the same way as he. (He is subject.) 
[2] They paid him more than me. (Me is indirect object.) 
[3] He likes me more than her. (Her is direct object.) 


You can test which form is correct by expanding the comparative clause: 


[1a] They felt the same way as he did. 
[2a] They paid him more than they paid me. 
[3a] He likes me more than he likes her. 


In less formal contexts, the objective forms are normal even when the pronoun is 
subject: 


[1b] They felt the same way as him. 


7.16 After but 


But meaning ‘except’ is a preposition. In formal writing, the pronoun following the 
preposition but should be in the objective case: 


I know everybody here but her. 
Nobody but me can tell the difference. 


Usage Problems 


7.17 After let 


Use the objective case after /et: 


Let us examine the problem carefully. 
Let them make their own decisions. 


A coordinated pronoun should be objective: 


Let you and me take the matter in hand. 
Let Bob and her say what they think. 


7.18 Who, whom 


Whom is not often used in everyday speech. In formal writing, however, the 
distinction between subjective who and objective whom is retained: 


She is somebody who knows her own mind. (cf. She knows her own 
mind.) 
She is somebody on whom I can rely. (cf. I can rely on Aer.) 


Parenthetic clauses like J believe and I think should not affect the choice of case: 


[1] I recently spoke to somebody who I believe knows you well. 
(cf. She knows you well, I believe.) 
[2] I recently spoke to somebody whom I believe you know well. 


(cf. You know her well, I believe.) 
The following example is different: 


[3] She is somebody whom I consider to be a good candidate for promotion. 
(cf. I consider her to be a good candidate for promotion.) 


I consider in [3] is not parenthetic. It cannot be omitted like J believe in [1] and [2]. 
Whom in [3] is the direct object of consider. 

Similarly, the distinction between subjective whoever and whomever is retained 
in formal writing: 


Whoever wants to see me should make an appointment with my secretary. 
(cf. She wants to see me.) 

You can show the report to whoever wants to see it. (cf. She wants to see 
it.) 

I will offer advice to whomever I wish. (cf. I wish to offer advice to 
her.) 
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7.19 | Case with -ing clauses 
An -ing participle clause may have a nominal function (i.e. a function similar to 
one possible for a noun phrase). If the subject of the clause is a pronoun, a name, 


or other short personal noun phrase, it is preferable to put it into the genitive 
case: 


They were surprised at Paul's/ his refusing to join the club. 

He was afraid of my protesting against the new rule. 

I dislike Robert’s seeing X-rated movies. 

Do you know the reason for your sister's breaking off the engagement? 


Use the common case (that is, not the genitive case) for long noun phrases: 


I remember a car with a broken rear window being parked alongside our 
house. 

They were annoyed at the students and staff demonstrating against cuts in 
student loans. 


The common case is also used for non-personal nouns: 


I am interested in the car being sold as soon as possible. 


Except in formal writing, the subject is often in the common case (for nouns) or 
objective case (for pronouns): 


They were surprised at Paul/him refusing to join the club. 


In both formal and informal writng, the genitive case is used when the clause is the 
subject: 


My forgetting her name amused everybody. 


Similarly, use the common case (for nouns) or objective case (for pronouns) 
after verbs of perception, such as see, or certain other verbs, the most frequent of 
which are find, keep, and leave: 


I kept Paul waiting. 
We watched them leaving. 


Usage Problems 


AUXILIARIES AND VERBS 


7.20 Problems with auxiliaries 


When it follows a modal (cf. 5.31), the auxiliary kave is often pronounced like of 
and is therefore sometimes misspelled of. The correct spelling is have after the 
modals in these sentences: 


I should have said something about it long ago. 
Somebody else mould have paid. 

You might have helped me. 

She could have become the mayor. 


The semi-modal had better is often rendered as '4 better or better in speech: He 
better not be late. Use the full expression in formal writing: He had better not be late. 

Ought to should be the first verb in the verb phrase. Combinations such as didn’t 
ought to and hadn’t ought to are non-standard. 


7.21 Lie, lay 


The intransitive verb /ie (‘be in a reclining position’) and the transitive verb Jay 
(‘place’) are often confused, because the past tense of //e is lay and the present 
tense of /ay is lay or lays. Here are the forms of the two verbs: 


present tense lie, lies lay, lays 
-ing participle lying laying 
past tense lay laid 

-ed participle lain laid 


Here are examples of sentences with these verbs: 


lie Is she /ying on the sofa? 
The children /ay asleep on the floor. 
I have /ain in bed all morning. 


lay Are you /aying a bet on the next race? 
He /aid his head on his arms. 
The hens have /aid a dozen eggs this morning. 


7.22 Present tense 


Standard written English requires the -s inflection for the third person singular 
and no inflection elsewhere (cf. 7.1 for the verb be): 
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Johns says. I say. 

She knows. We know. 
The dog bites. They dite. 
It does. You do. 


Forms such as J says, you knows, and it do are frequently used in casual conversa- 
tion, but they are non-standard forms and should therefore be avoided in writing. 

Negative contractions sometimes cause difficulties. The standard contraction of 
does not is doesn’t (she doesn’t), not don’t. Negative ain’t is commonly heard in 
conversation as a contraction of various combinations, including am not, is not, 
have not, and has not, but it is not a standard form. 


7.23 Past and -ed participle 
Regular verbs have the same form for the past and the -ed participle: 


He laughed loudly. 
He hasn't /aughed so much for a long time. 


Some irregular verbs have different forms: 


She spoke to me about it. 
She has spoken to me about it. 


Except in written representations of non-standard speech, do not write non- 
standard forms for the past and -ed participle: 


I done my assignment. (Correct to did.) 
We seen the movie last week. (Correct to sam.) 
He was shook up by the news. (Correct to shaken.) 


Some verbs have variant forms that are acceptable for both past and -ed participle: 
dreamed, dreamt; kneeled, knelt; lighted, lit; shined, shone. The past and -ed participle 
of hang is generally hanged in the sense ‘suspend by the neck until dead’ (He was 
hanged for murder) and is hung for all other meanings (The picture was hung on the 
wall). 


7.24 Past and past subjunctive 
The past subjunctive is used to refer to situations that are very unlikely or that are 


contrary to the facts (cf. 4.19): 


I wish she were here. 
He behaves as though he were your friend. 


Usage Problems 


Suppose she were here now. 
If I were you, I wouldn't tell him. 


The only past subjunctive is mere, which is used for the first and third person 
singular of the verb be in formal English. In less formal style the simple past mas is 
generally used in the same contexts: 


I wish she was here. 
If I was you, I wouldn't tell him. 


For the plural and the second person singular of be and for verbs other than be, 
the simple past is used to refer to situations in the present or future that are very 
unlikely or that are contrary to fact. One very common context is in conditional 
clauses, that is, clauses that express a condition on which something else is 
dependent: 


If they were graduating next year, they would need to borrow less money. 
(But they probably will not be graduating next year.) 

If she lived at home, she would be happier. (But she does not live at 
home.) 

If you mere an inch taller, you could be a basketball player. (But you're not 
likely to get taller.) 


The verb in the main clause is always a past modal, usually would or could. 
If the situations are set in the past, the past perfect is used in the conditional 
clause and a past perfect modal, usually would have, in the main clause: 


If we had been there yesterday, we mould have seen them. (But we were not 
there yesterday.) 

If he had been given a good mark, he would have told me. (But it seems that 
he was not given a good mark.) 


If the auxiliary in the conditional clause is were, had, or should, we can omit if 
and front the auxiliary: 


Were she here now, there would be no problem. 
Had we stayed at home, we would have met them. 
Should you see him, give him my best wishes. 


7.25 Multiple negation 


Standard English generally allows only one negative in the same clause. Non- 
standard English allows two or more negatives in the same clause: 
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double negation They didn't say nothing. 
corrected They said nothing. 
"They didn't say anything. 


triple negation Nobody never believes nothing Y say. 
corrected Nobody ever believes anything I say. 


double negation I didn't like it, neither. 
corrected I didn't like it, either. 


Negative adverbs include not only the obvious negative never, but also barely, 
hardly, scarcely: 


double negation I can't hardly tell the difference. 
corrected I can hardly tell the difference. 


Standard English allows double negation when the two negatives combine to 
make a positive. When not modifies an adjective or adverb with a negative prefix 
(unhappy, indecisively), it reduces the negative force of the word, perhaps to ex- 
press an understatement: 


It was a not unhappy occasion. (‘a fairly happy occasion’) 
She spoke not indecisively. (‘fairly decisively’) 


Occasionally both the auxiliary and the main verb are negated: 


We can’t not agree to their demands. (‘It’s not possible for us not to agree 
to their demands.’) 


Other negative combinations also occasionally occur: 


Nobody has no complaints. (“There is nobody that has no complaints’; 
‘Everybody has some complaints.") 


ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 


7.26 Confusion between adjectives and adverbs 


It is occasionally not obvious whether to use an adjective or a related adverb. One 
rule is to use an adjective if the word is the subject complement after a linking verb 
(cf. 3.8). The adjective characterizes the subject: 


Usage Problems 


She looked angry. 

She feels bad. 

I don’t feel well. 

He sounded nervous. 
The flowers smell sweet. 
The food tastes good. 


The adverb badly is often used with the linking verb feel, but in formal writing use 
feel bad. Well in I don’t feel well is an adjective meaning ‘in good health’. It is an 
adverb in ‘He didn’t play well? 

If the word characterizes the manner of the action denoted by the verb, use an 
adverb in formal writing: 


She writes well. (Not: ‘She writes good") 

He hurt his neck badly. (Not: ‘He hurt his neck bad’) 

Your dog is barking /oudly. (Not: ‘Your dog is barking loud’) 

If the job is done satisfactorily, I will give him other jobs (Not: ‘If the job 
is done satisfactory ...’) 


Some words can have the same form for both the adjective and the adverb: early, 
fast, hard, late, slow, quick, long, and words in -/y that are formed from nouns 
denoting time (hourly, daily). The adverbs slow, quick, and deep also have parallel 
adverb forms in -/y: slowly, quickly, and deeply. These three adverbs formed with- 
out the -/y suffix are mainly used with imperatives: 


Drive slow. 
Come quick. 
Dig deep into your pocket for a donation. 


Both direct and directly are adverbs in the senses ‘in a straight line’ or ‘without 
anything intervening’: 


We fax our orders direct to London for immediate despatch. 
The Transcaucasian republics try to bypass Moscow by selling oil directly 
to Ukrainian nationalists. 


7.23] Comparison 


Most adjectives and adverbs are gradable (cf. 5.14): we can view them as being on 
a scale of less or more. Gradable words allow comparison (less foolish, more quickly) 
and modification by intensifiers that show how far they are along the scale (somewhat 
foolish, very quickly). Some adjectives and adverbs are not gradable; for example, 
we cannot say more medical or very previously. 
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Writers vary on whether certain adjectives or adverbs are gradable. Those who 
treat them as non-gradable think that they express the highest degree (excellent) or 
that they cannot be measured on a scale (uniquely). The most common of these 
disputed words are complete (ly), perfect (ly), unique (ly). Yet even in formal writing 
we find expressions such as a more perfect union or the most extreme poverty. If you 
are in doubt, it is better not to treat these words as gradable in formal writing. 

Use the comparative for two only (the older of the two girls) and the superlative 
for more than two (the oldest of the three girls). The comparative of the adjective bad 
and the adverb badly is worse (not worser); the superlative is worst (not morsest). 

Fewer goes with count nouns and /ess with non-count nouns (cf. 5.4): 


demonstrators danger 
fewer 4 mistakes less 4 money 
votes time 


728 Only 


Where you put only in a sentence may affect how the reader understands the 
sentence. In speech you can make your intention clear through your intonation, 
but when you write, it is best to put only next to the word or phrase it refers to: 


Only children can swim in the lake before noon. (not adults) 
Children can only swim in the lake before noon. (not fish) 

Children can swim only in the lake before noon. (not in the pool) 
Children can swim in the lake only before noon. (not in the afternoon) 


The following words should also be positioned with care: also, even, just, merely. 


7.29 Dangling modifiers 


Absolute clauses are non-finite or verbless adverbial clauses that have their own 
subjects: 


All their money having been spent on repairs, they applied to the bank for a 
loan. 

He nervously began his speech, fis voice trembling. 

They strolled by the river, their heads bare. 


If adverbial clauses have no subject of their own, their implied subject is generally 
the same as the subject of the sentence: 


Having spent all his money on a vacation to Hawaii, Norman applied to 
the bank for a loan. (Norman has spent all his money on a vacation 
to Hawaii.) 


Usage Problems 


A dangling modifier has no subject of its own, and its implied subject cannot 


be identified with the subject of the sentence though it can usually be identified 
with some other phrase in the sentence: 


dangling Being blind, a dog guided her across the street. 

corrected Being blind, she was guided across the street by a dog. 

dangling Although large enough, they did not like the apartment. 

corrected Although the apartment was large enough, they did not like it. 

dangling After turning the radio off, the interior of the car became silent. 

corrected After she (or J, etc.) turned the radio off, the interior of the 
car became silent. 

dangling When absent through illness, the company pays you your full 
salary for six months. 

corrected When you are absent through illness, the company pays you 
your full salary for six months. 

dangling Being an excellent student, her teacher gave her extra work 
to do. 

corrected Since she was an excellent student, her teacher gave her 
extra work to do. 


EXERCISES 


Exercise 7.1 Subject-verb agreement (cf. 7.1) 


Select the appropriate verb form given in brackets at the end of each sentence, and 
write it in the blank space. 
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He his neighbour jogging. (see, sees) 

He know what kind of exercise to do. (don't, doesn't) 

Exercise for the middle-aged considered a prophylactic. (is, are) 
Too many people up with heart attacks. (end, ends) 

To undertake an exercise test prudent. (is, are) 

The test your level of fitness. (determine, determines) 

Usually the test after a physical examination. (come, comes) 
Finding out what your heart can do the goal of the test. (is, are) 
Most tests a treadmill. (use, uses) 

Some clinics also a bicycle. (use, uses) 

Walking on an elevated fast-moving treadmill hard work. (is, are) 
The doctors constantly your heart rate. (monitor, monitors) 

On the basis of the tests, the doctor likely to recommend an 
exercise programme. (is, are) 


To take up a regular programme discipline. (require, requires) 
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cD Put in the where necessary. Write 'OK' if the sentence is already correct. 


What is name of this street? the name 
2 What's on TV tonight? 

3 Our apartment is on second floor. 
4 Would you like to go to moon? 

5 Which is best hotel in this town? 
6 
7 
8 


= 


What time is lunch? 
How far is it to city centre? 
We're going away at end of May. 
9 What are you doing next weekend? 
10 I didnt like her first time | met her. 
11_l'm going out after dinner. 
12 It's easy to get information from internet. 
13 My sister got married last month. 
14 My dictionary is on top shelf on right. 
15 Welive in country about ten miles from nearest town. 


[702 | Complete the sentences. Use the same + these words: 


age colour problem -street time 


1 I live in North Street and you live in North Street. We live in... the same Street... sss. 
2 Warhivediates:s0 andiyoltanived aus 3099 veatvediae 2 ee tet tenne rec ctee-neiancee eee : 
3 James is 25 and Sue is 25. James and Sue are... 

4 My shirt is dark blue and so is my jacket. My ae one jacket ar are.. 
5ullhaveiemaeneyranciyoulavenomeneyswellave———-——————— 


[ 70.3 ] Look at the pictures and complete the sentences. Use the if necessary. 


F) 


1) 


i] Lisa Black 
4 Paul Roberts 
Chris Stone 


Rebecca Watson 
Sarah Kelly 
Tom Howard $= 


ce col SUI a, is shining. 4 HE'S Watching i ) 
Ze Snes DAWG Mm ; 5. TNE SNN M... 
Sanheyirellavingeeeet tm m 6 Tomsinamenisat = na of the list. 


[70.4 |] Complete these sentences. Choose from the list. Use che if necessary. 
capital -dinner police lunch middle name sky TV 


1 We had ...dínner.... at a restaurant last night. 

2 We stayed at a very nice hotel, but | don't remember... ss ; 

MM. S is very clear — You can see all the stars. 
Sometimes there are some good films on .. En o d M ... late at night. 
Somebody was trying to break into the habs SO 1 called ha ART. MMC IA cd ^ 
TOYS E of Japan. 

Whatididivou havetor seme wNsSalad: 

lNVOKeIMDI S ce cte ete cd e" the night. 


CoN ON Un .& 
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15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Exercise improves the heart, it? (don’t, doesn’t) 

That you shouldn’t overexert yourself without saying. (go, goes) 
On the other hand, we too little exercise. (do, does) 

We want heart trouble at our age. (don’t, doesn’t) 


Exercise 7.2 Subject-verb agreement (cf. 7.1—12) 


Select the appropriate verb form given in brackets at the end of each sentence, and 
write it down in the blank space. 


1. 


16. 


Surgeons in the US successfully clouded vision or outright 
blindness by transplanting about 10,000 corneas a year. (alleviate, alleviates) 
The congregation mainly of factory workers. (consist, consists) 
Analysis with the aid of computers those accounts that appear 
to be conduits for drug money. (select, selects) 

What makes the situation serious that no new antibiotics have 
been discovered in the past 15 years. (is, are) 

Riding a bicycle in London courage and agility. (demands, demand) 
Each capable of the first 90 minutes of sustained high-altitude 


running. (is, are) 

He was fascinated by the stories in the Old Testament that 

history to be determined by chance meetings and by small, personal inci- 
dents. (show, shows) 

The job of establishing sufficient controls and measurements so that you can 


tell what is actually happening to athletes tediously complex. 
(is, are) 

Both science and medicine to preparing athletes for competi- 
tion. (contribute, contributes) 

The only equipment they work with a blackboard and some 
chalk. (is, are) 

One area of research that shows great promise genetics. (is, are) 
The Producers the most widely praised Broadway show in 
decades. (is, are) 

The blind not want pity. (does, do) 

These are not the conclusions that she from her survey of the 
current economic policies of countries in the European Union. (dram, draws) 
Where he went wrong in the arbitrary way he allowed dialect to 
pepper his narrative. (was, were) 

The extraordinary described as though it were ordinary. (is, are) 


Exercise 7.3 Subject-verb agreement (cf. 7.1—12) 


These sentences form a connected passage. The base form of a verb is given in 
brackets at the end of each sentence. Write down the appropriate form of the verb 


in the blank space. 


10. 


Usage Problems 


The young woman now sitting in the dermatologist’s waiting room 
an itchy rash. (have) 


The rash on her elbows and legs due to an allergic reaction. (be) 


There are many allergies that rashes. (cause) 

The existence of allergies known long before scientists had any 
understanding of their nature. (be) 

The nature of allergy still not fully understood. (^e) 

The victims of allergy seldom die and seldom . (recover) 

There nothing like an itchy rash for wearing a person down. 
(be) 

Some allergies, such as asthma, no external cause. (Have) 
Others caused by contact with a foreign substance. (be) 


The young woman's allergy 
copper. (be) 


brought about by contact with 


Exercise 7.4 Indefinite pronouns (cf. 7.6) 


Rewrite each sentence to avoid sexist bias. 


1. 


zi 


Each student must fill out an application form if he wishes to be considered 
for a postgraduate studentship. 

Everybody worked his hardest to ensure that the event was a success. 

An astronaut runs the risk of serious injury, even death, if his space-craft 
malfunctions while he is in orbit. 

Each worker should show up promptly for work or run the risk of having an 
hour's pay deducted from his pay-packet. 

An American politician must raise considerable sums of money if he wishes to 
be elected to office. 

Every individual is responsible for his own welfare. 

Any engineering graduate will find that he can easily get a job. 

The shop steward has less influence than he had twenty years ago. 


Exercise 7.5 Coordinated phrases (cf. 7.14) 


Select the pronoun form given in brackets that would be appropriate in formal 
writing, and write it down in the blank. 


1. 
2. 


Edward and went for a walk after the talk. (Z, me) 
Our boss thinks that Mary and 
together. (Z, me) 
The police officer gave the driver and a stern lecture on the 
condition of our car. (J, me) 

Australians are proud of our culture. (We, Us) 
Between you and this class is much harder than I thought it 
would be. (J, me) 


talk too much when we work 
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6. 


Your parents expressed their appreciation of how well Fred and 
had decorated the house. (J, me) 


Either Rebecca or will be in contact with you about the campaign. 
(I, me) 
Everyone except John and were present at the rally. (Z, me) 


Exercise 7.6 Who, whom (cf. 7.18) 


Select the pronoun form given in brackets that would be appropriate in formal 
writing, and write it in the blank. 


1. 


$9.99 


She is the only person I trust completely. (who, whom) 

Go to the office and speak to is working at the reception desk. 
(whoever, whomever) 

Ted is the only person I think is capable of filling the position. 
(who, whom). 

People should vote for the candidate they feel will best repres- 
ent their interests. (who, whom) 

The manager has already decided to promote. (who, whom) 


is selected to chair the committee must be prepared to devote 
several hours a week to the task. (Whoever, Whomever) 


Naomi is the one is to be transferred to Liverpool. (who, whom) 
I will vote for you suggest. (whoever, whomever) 

We have supervisors are themselves supervised. (who, whom) 
The shop will press charges against is caught shoplifting. 


(whoever, whomever) 


Exercise 7.7 Case (cf. 7.13-18) 


Select the appropriate word given in brackets at the end of each sentence, and 
write it down in the blank space. If more than one seems appropriate, give the 
more formal word. 


1. 


3Ocgo Sy um 


We should help those we know are helping themselves. (who, 
whom) 
We do not know to ask. (who, whom) 
They will pay the reward to you nominate. (whoever, whomever) 
My grandmother was one of six sisters, each of had at least five 
daughters. (who, whom) 
Speak to the person is in charge. (who, whom) 
Joan and are about to leave. (J, me) 

do you want to see? (Who, Whom) 
I am playing the record for is interested. (whoever, whomever) 
They called while you and were at the party. (J, me) 


Did you see was there? (who, whom) 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


Usage Problems 


Let you and take the initiative. (Z, me) 

He speaks English better than . (she, her) 

It was who seconded the motion. (/, me) 

They recommended that I consult the lawyer they employed. 
(who, whom) 

Their advice was intended for Bruce and . (I, me) 

Noboby knows the way but . (I, me) 

People were speculating about was in charge. (who, whom) 


Exercise 7.8 Case with -ing clauses (cf. 7.19) 


Select the appropriate word given in brackets at the end of each sentence, and 
write it down in the blank space. If more than one seems possible, give the more 
formal word. 


SIT SES on bem 


10. 


I watched playing football. (them, their) 

They were angry at refusing to join the strike. (Aim, his) 
Are you surprised at wanting the position? (me, my) 

"They can at least prevent infecting others. (Aim, his) 

I certainly do not object to paying for the meal. (you, your) 


writing a reference for me persuaded the board to give me the 
position. (You, Your) 


They were annoyed at their telephoning after eleven. (neighbour, 
neighbour 's) 

I cannot explain not answering your letters. (them, their) 

They appreciated explaining the differences between the two 
policies. (me, my) 

I was delighted to hear of passing the examination. (you, your) 


Exercise 7.9 Auxiliaries and verbs (cf. 7.20—21) 


Select the verb form given in parentheses that would be appropriate in formal 
writing, and write it in the blank. 


1. 


You completed the assignment before leaving the office. (should 
have, should of ) 

I wanted to down before preparing dinner. (lie, lay) 

I played the game but I had injured my ankle the previous day. 
(could have, could of ) 

Joan down for a few hours because she wasn't feeling well. (laid, 
lay) 

Beckham has been down during the entire game. (/ying, laying) 

The children play quietly or they will upset their mothers. (had 
better, better) 

They must have down for quite some time. (/aid, lain) 
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Exercise 7.10 Present tense (cf. 7.22) 


For each verb listed in its base form, give the -s form (third person singular 
present). For example, /ive has the third person singular present form /ives, as in 
He lives in Sydney. 


1. think 9. push 17. camouflage 
2. taste 10. die 18. do 

3. say 11. refuse 19. go 

4. imply 12. fly 20. have 

5. type 13. be 21. bury 

6. cry 14. shout 22. crush 

7. make 15. undertake 23. disagree 

8. wrong 16. recognize 24. crouch 


Exercise 7.11 Past and -ed participle (cf. 7.23) 


For each irregular verb listed in its base form, give the past form. For example, /ive 
has the past form /ived as in I lived in Sydney last year. 


l. choose 9. lead 17. shake 
2. have 10. hide 18. make 
3. bring 11. write 19. see 

4. cost 12. put 20. set 

5. teach 13. lose 21. keep 
6. hold 14. catch 22. throw 
7. go 15. do 23. begin 
8. draw 16. take 24. tear 


Exercise 7.12 Past and -ed participle (cf. 7.23) 


For each irregular verb listed in its base form, give the -ed participle. For example, 
dram has the -ed participle form drawn, as in I have drawn a map. 


]. hear 9. grow 17. drive 
2. win 10. tell 18. think 
3. fall ll. give 19. see 

4. make 12. have 20. find 
5. spend 13. forget 2l. show 
6. go 14. do 22. stand 
7. know 15. take 23. come 
8. meet 16. read 24. eat 


Exercise 7.13 Past and -ed participle (cf. 7.23) 


Select the form given in brackets that would be appropriate in formal writing, and 
write it down in the blank. 


un 


Usage Problems 
We an accident on our way to work this morning. (sam, seen) 
Her husband home late after spending the night with his friends. 
(came, come) 
The other workers and I the job without even being asked to do 
so. (did, done) 
He was for murder in 1951. (hung, hanged) 
I out the washing so that it would dry. (Aung, hanged) 
You should have to me before you came to a decision. (spoke, 
spoken) 


Exercise 7.14 Past and past subjunctive (cf. 7.24) 


Select the verb form that would be appropriate in formal writing, and write it 
down in the blank. 


l. 


If I you, I would make an effort to come to work on time. (was, 
mere) 
We did not know if she the right person to ask. (was, were) 


The commander acts as though he 
(mas, mere) 


ready for combat at any time. 


If he to work a little harder, he would have no trouble getting 
into a very good university. (was, were) 

I believe strongly that if the committee to pass the amendment 
our problems would be solved. (as, were) 

IfI given a second interview, I am sure that I would be offered 
the position. (am, were) 

Had the train arrived a few minutes earlier, we have made the 


first act of the play. (mill, would) 
If England were to score now, it 
(will, would) 


completely change the game. 


Exercise 7.15 Multiple negation (cf. 7.25) 


Rewrite the sentences containing non-standard double negatives. Some sentences 
may not need any revision. 


eo A DS a 


eo sd emm 


I can't hardly hear with the radio turned up so loud. 

We are not displeased with the jury's verdict. 

Nobody has no better ideas. 

You can't not become involved in such an emotional issue as saving baby seals 
from being murdered by hunters. 

I am not unhappy. 

Those two suspects didn’t do nothing to nobody. 

It is not unusual for there to be cold weather in Scotland even in April or May. 
It is not police policy to say nothing about police corruption. 
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Exercise 7.16 Confusion between adjectives and adverbs (cf. 7.26) 


Correct these sentences where necessary by substituting adjectives for adverbs or 
adverbs for adjectives. Some of the sentences do not need to be corrected. 


The child is eating too fast. 

Do your pants feel tightly? 

They fought hard against the change. 

I didn't sleep too good last night. 

We left early because I was not feeling well. 

The milk tasted sourly this morning. 

I felt good about the way they treated you. 

Your dog is barking loud. 

They should think more positive about themselves. 
He hurt his neck bad. 


euge pev Sau Em 


> 


Exercise 7.17 Comparison (cf. 7.27) 


Give the inflected comparative and superlative of each adjective or adverb. 


l. wise 6. strong 11. friendly 
2. hard 7. heavy 12. risky 

3. sad 8. large 13. fierce 

4. angry 9. deep 14. tall 

5. rare 10. happy 15. red 


Exercise 7.18 Dangling modifiers (cf. 7.29) 
Rewrite each sentence, avoiding dangling modifiers. 


1. Having completed the balloon crossing, hundreds of French villagers welcomed 
the three balloonists. 

2. Unwilling to lay down his gun, the police shot dead the escaped convict. 

When delivered, they found the merchandise spoiled. 

4. When approaching the building, no single feature has an impact on the 
viewer. 

5. A weak student, his teacher gave him extra essays and went over them with 
him privately. 

6. After completing the first four columns, each should be added separately. 

Being in charge, the accusation was particularly annoying to me. 

8. Having found the first stage of our work to be satisfactory, permission was 
given by the inspector for us to begin the second stage. 


d 


M 


*Exercise 7.19 Usage problems (cf. Chapter 7) 


Write an essay on a usage topic. 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


— = = 
DALS 


SO E Up qutm 


Usage Problems 


Select a usage topic. Some examples of usage topics are listed below. 

Look up the topic in at least three usage books. A list of usage books may be 
found in the Further Reading section, p. 295. 

In your essay summarize what you have found in the usage books, showing 
the similarities and differences in their approaches. Draw conclusions from 
your reading on the topic. 


split infinitive 

like as a conjunction 

ending a sentence with a preposition 

uses of who and whom 

uses of shall and will 

uses of subjunctives 

apostrophe with names ending in -s 

case of pronouns after be 

case of pronouns after as and than 

number of verbs with either . . . or and neither . . . nor 

use of they, them, and their as gender-neutral singular words 
case of pronouns and nouns with -ing clauses (see under ‘gerund’ and ‘fused 
participle’) 
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8.1 Style in writing 


In normal unprepared conversation we have only a very limited time to monitor 
what we say and the way we say it. We have much more time when we write, and 
generally we have the opportunity to revise what we write. Sometimes we are 
happy with our first decision, but very often we think of new things as we write 
and perhaps want to change both what we write and how we write it. 

In our revisions we can draw on the resources that are available to us in various 
aspects of the language. Our writing style reflects the choices we make. In this 
chapter we will be looking at the choices we make in grammar. In particular, we 
will be considering how we can ensure that we convey our message effectively. 


EMPHASIS 


8.2 End-focus 


It is normal to arrange the information in our message so that the most important 
information comes at the end. We follow this principle of end-focus when we put 
such information at the end of a sentence or clause. In contrast, the beginning of a 
sentence or clause typically contains information that is general knowledge, or is 
obvious from the context, or may be assumed as given because it has been men- 
tioned earlier. 

If we put a subordinate clause at the end of a sentence, it receives greater 
emphasis. For example, [1] emphasizes the action of the committee members, 
whereas [la] emphasizes their feelings: 


[1] Although they were not completely happy with it, the committee members 
adopted her wording of the resolution. 
[la] The committee members adopted her wording of the resolution, although 


they were not completely happy with it. 


Similarly, the pairs that follow show how we can choose which information comes 
at the end by the way we organize the sentence: 


Style 


[2] The American public is not interested in appeasing terrorists. 
[2a] Appeasing terrorists does not interest the American public. 
[3] On guard stood a man with a gun in each hand. 

[3a] A man with a gun in each hand stood on guard. 


[4] Teenagers are difficult to teach. 
[4a] It is difficult to teach teenagers. 


8.3 Front-focus 


If we place an expression in an abnormal position, the effect is to make the 
expression more conspicuous. It is abnormal for the verb and any objects or 
complements to come before the subject. If these are fronted, they acquire greater 
prominence: 


Attitudes will not change overnight, but change they will. 
Marijuana they used occasionally, but cocaine they never touched. 
Most distressing of all is the plight of the refugees. 


'The same applies if an adverbial that normally follows the verb is fronted and 
therefore comes before the subject: 


Out you go. 

Here they are. 

Across the harbour stands a disused warehouse. 
In goal is Seaman for England. 


When a negative adverbial is fronted, it gains stronger emphasis. The operator 
comes before the subject, as in questions: 


Never have so many youngsters been unemployed. 
Under no circumstances will they permit smoking in public areas. 


8.4 There-structures and cleft sentences 


There-structures give greater prominence to the subject (cf. 6.11): 
There were some students who refused to show their ID card. 


They are particularly useful when the only other elements are the subject and the 
verb be: 


There are no simple solutions. 
There was no reason to be annoyed. 
There is more than one way to reach your customers. 
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f. 
lá 
LJ 


She's at work. They're going to school. He5 in bed. 


a 
` x 


We say: 
| (go) to work, (be) at work, start work, finish work 
) Bye! I'm going to work now. (not to the work) 
| | finish work at 5 o'clock every day. 


(go) to school, (be) at school, start school, leave school etc. 
What did you learn at school today? (not at the school) 
) Some children dont like school. 


(go) to university/college, (be) at university/college 
Helen wants to go to university when she leaves school. 


O What did you study at college? 
(go) to hospital, (be) in hospital th e 


| ©) Jack had an accident. He had to go to hospital. 


(go) to prison, (be) in prison 
_) Why is he in prison? What did he do? 


Í (go) to church, (be) in/at church 
) David usually goes to church on Sundays. 


(go) to bed, (be) in bed 
) I'm tired. lm going to bed. (not to the bed) 
‘Where's Alice? ‘She's in bed’ 


| (go) home, (be) at home etc. 
I'm tired. l'm going home. (not to home) 


) Are you going out tonight, or are you staying at home? 
a 


(go to) the cinema / the theatre / the bank / the post office / the station / 
the airport / the city centre 
_) |never go to the theatre, but | go to the cinema a lot. 
| ‘Are you going to the bank? ‘No, to the post office: 
The number 5 bus goes to the airport; the number 8 goes to th e 
the city centre. 
(go to) the doctor, the dentist 


.) You're not well. Why don't you go to the doctor? 
| have to go to the dentist tomorrow. 


152 the => Units 69-70, 72-73  in/at-* Units 106-107  to/in/at-* Unit 108 (at) home => Unit 108 
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Cleft sentences (cf. 6.12) give greater prominence to one part of the sentence by 
placing it after a semantically empty subject (iż) and a semantically empty verb (be): 


It was human error that caused the explosion. 
It is the ending that is the weakest part of the novel. 


Similar effects can be achieved by using a nominal relative clause (cf. 6.9) or a 
general abstract noun: 


What caused the explosion was human error. 
The thing that caused the explosion was human error. 
What he forgot to do was to lock the front door. 


8.5 Parenthetic expressions 


Parenthetic expressions are marked by intonation in speech and by punctuation 
in writing. The effect of the interruption is to give greater prominence to the 
previous unit: 


Freud, of course, thought that he had discovered the underlying causes of 
many mental illnesses. 

The music business is not, in actual fact, an easy business to succeed in. 

In Australia, for example, the kangaroo is a traffic hazard. 

The unions, understandably, wanted the wage increase to be adjusted to 
rising inflation. 


CLARITY 


8.6 End-weight 


Where there is a choice, it is normal for a longer structure to come at the end of a 
sentence or clause. This principle of end-weight is in large part a consequence of 
the principle of end-focus (cf. 8.2), since the more important information tends to 
be given in fuller detail. 

A sentence is clumsy and more difficult to understand when the subject is 
considerably longer than the predicate. We can rephrase the sentence to shift the 
weight to the end: 


clumsy The rate at which the American people are using up the world’s 
supply of irreplaceable fossil fuels and their refusal to admit that 
the supply is limited is the real problem. 


improved 


Style 


The real problem is the rate at which the American people are 
using up the world’s supply of irreplaceable fossil fuels and their 
refusal to admit that the supply is limited. 


Similarly, if there is a considerable difference in length among the units that follow 
the verb, the longer or longest unit should come at the end: 


clumsy 


improved 


The discovery of a baby mammal in Siberia has provided 
biochemists, anthropologists, immunologists, zoologists, and 
paleontologists with ample material. 

The discovery of a baby mammal in Siberia has provided 
ample material for biochemists, anthropologists, immunologists, 
zoologists, and paleontologists. 


Other examples follow where a rephrasing is desirable because of the principle 
of end-weight: 


8.7 


clumsy 
improved 


clumsy 


improved 


clumsy 
improved 
clumsy 


improved 


Einstein’s theories have made many important technological 
developments which we now take for granted possible. 
Einstein’s theories have made possible many important tech- 
nological developments which we now take for granted. 

The value of trying to identify the problem and to provide the 
tools necessary to make the education of these children a success 
is not questioned. 

No one questions the value of trying to identify the problem 
and to provide the tools necessary to make the education of these 
children a success. 

That the recession will be longer, deeper, and more painful than 
was expected only a few weeks ago is very possible. 

It is very possible that the recession will be longer, deeper, and 
more painful than was expected only a few weeks ago. 

A special set of symbols to enable the reader to produce a satis- 
factory pronunciation is used. 

A special set of symbols is used to enable the reader to produce a 
satisfactory pronunciation. 


Misplaced expressions 


We show where an expression belongs by where we place it. For example, [1] and 
[la] as written sentences are likely to be understood differently because of the 
different positions of immediately afterwards: 


[1] 


[la] 


Immediately afterwards I remembered having met her. 
I remembered having met her immediately afterwards. 
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A sentence is more difficult to understand when an expression is misplaced, even if 
there is no danger of misinterpretation. The [a] sentences in the pairs that follow 
give a corrected placement: 


[2] He had not realized how slim she had become before he sam her. 
[2a] Before he saw her, he had not realized how slim she had become. 
[3] They knew what I meant quite well. 

[3a] They knew quite well what I meant. 

[4] She told him that it was all a joke in a calm voice. 

[4a] She told him im a calm voice that it was all a joke. 


Sometimes a sentence has more than one interpretation because an expression 
is positioned where it might belong in either of two directions. In [5] on several 
occasions may go with He said or with he suffered from headaches: 


[5] He said on several occasions he suffered from headaches. 


One way of showing it belongs with He said is to insert the conjunction that after 
it, since on several occasions will then be outside the boundaries of the subordinate 
clause: 


[5a] He said on several occasions that he suffered from headaches. 
The second interpretation is elicited in [5b]: 
[5b] He said that he suffered on several occasions from headaches. 


For [6], we can ensure the correct interpretation by moving again to unambiguous 
positions, as in [6a] and [6b]: 


[6] I told them again the meeting had been postponed. 
[6a] I again told them the meeting had been postponed. 
[6b] I told them the meeting had again been postponed. 


For [7], it would be best to rephrase the sentence as [7a] or [7b]: 


[7] Writing clearly is important. 
[7a] It is important to write clearly. 
[7b] It is clear that writing is important. 


Similarly, [8a] and [8b] clarify the intended meaning of the writer of [8]: 


Style 


[8] Looking at the ages of the subjects first proved not to be very useful. 
[8a] It proved not to be very useful to look first at the ages of the subjects. 
[8b] At first it proved not to be very useful to look at the ages of the subjects. 


8.8 Abstract nouns 


It is often possible to make a sentence clearer by rephrasing it to replace abstract 
nouns (or at least some of them) with verbs or adjectives: 


clumsy 


improved 


clumsy 


improved 
clumsy 


improved 


Since the decriminalization of public drunkenness, people 
have been avoiding Broadway Park, where drunks have been 
congregating. 

Since it is no longer a crime to be drunk in public, people 
have been avoiding Broadway Park, where drunks have been 
congregating. 

The report evaluates the effectiveness of government regula- 
tions in terms of the extent to which exposures to carcino- 
genic substances have been reduced. 

The report evaluates how effective government regulations 
have been in reducing exposures to carcinogenic substances. 
They should lessen their se/f-centredness and increase their 
assistance to others. 

They should be less self-centred and more helpful to others. 


General abstract nouns are often redundant. In such cases you can easily leave 
them out by rephrasing the sentence: 


redundant 
improved 
redundant 
improved 
redundant 


improved 
or 


If the fox population were not controlled by the fox-hunting 
method, other techniques would have to be employed. 

If the fox population were not controlled by fox-hunting, 
other techniques would have to be employed. 

The charge that the industry is making excessive profits 
does not stand on a valid foundation. 

The charge that the industry is making excessive profits is 
not valid. 

The entertainment aspect of reading is a factor in addition to 
the informative experience of reading. 

Reading provides entertainment as well as information. 
Reading is entertaining as well as informative. 


Some longwinded phrases with general words such as fact are better replaced by 


simpler conjunctions or prepositions: 
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longwinded I went to see Saving Private Ryan in spite of the fact that I 
dislike war films. 

improved I went to see Saving Private Ryan even though I dislike war 
films. 


Other examples are on account of the fact that and due to the fact that (both of which 
can be replaced by ‘because’), apart from the fact that (‘except that’), as a conse- 
quence of (‘because of’), during the course of (‘during’), in the neighbourhood of 
(‘near’), with the exception of (‘except’). 


8.9 Modifiers in noun phrases 


Readers may find it difficult to work out the meaning of a noun phrase that has two 
or more modifiers. If we are writing about American history, it may be obvious 
what we mean by American history teachers. But if the context fails to make the 
meaning unambiguous, we should use prepositions to show the relationships: 
teachers of American history or American teachers of history. 

Even if there is no ambiguity, a long noun phrase such as prison reform lobby 
group recommendations is better written with prepositions that indicate the words 
that belong together: recommendations by the lobby group for prison reform. 


8.10 Subordination 


It is sometimes better to split up a long complex sentence: 


[1] Because many minor revisions were still required in the second draft of 
the document, contact with individual committee members was made by 
phone or letter, as the committee had been dissolved by the board and was 
soon to be replaced by an entirely new committee made up of members 
from a different department within the university. 


One way of improving the readability of [1] is to divide it into two or more 
sentences, since one of the problems with [1] is that it contains two clauses 
(introduced by because and as) that separately give reasons for contacting commit- 
tee members: 


[1a] Many minor revisions were still required in the second draft of the docu- 
ment. Committee members were individually contacted by phone or letter 
for their views on the draft, since the committee had been dissolved by 
the board. An entirely new committee was soon to be formed consisting of 
members from a different department within the university. 


In [2] the problem is the string of that-clauses: 


Style 


[2] She rehearsed the speech that she was to give to the committee that 
distributed funds that had been allocated for training the unemployed. 


We can replace the last two that-clauses by converting them into non-finite clauses, 
as in [2a]: 


[2a] She rehearsed the speech that she was to give to the committee distributing 
funds allocated for training the unemployed. 


8.11 Parallelism 


Parallel structures provide a pleasing balance between the parallel units, and they 
emphasize meaning relationships between the units such as equivalence and con- 
trast. Parallelism often involves coordination. However, the coordinated units must 
be similar in type. Here is an example of faulty parallelism, where the coordinated 
units are dissimilar: 


faulty They discontinued the production of the paint because the 
results of the field tests were unsatisfactory and a lack of inter- 
ested customers. (clause and noun phrase) 

corrected They discontinued the production of the paint because the 
results of the field tests were unsatisfactory and there was a lack 
of interested customers. 


or They discontinued the production of the paint because of the 
unsatisfactory results of the field tests and a lack of interested 
customers. 

faulty You will find long lines im the bookstore and to pay your 


tuition. (prepositional phrase and infinitive clause) 
corrected You will find long lines in the bookstore and at the cashier. 


The relative pronoun that is generally an alternative to which or who. It is a fault 
to switch from that to which or who, or vice versa. The fault is illustrated in the 
following sentence; it can be corrected by using either which or that in both 
instances. 


Scientists are still trying to explain the UFO which was seen over Siberia 
in 1908 by thousands of witnesses and that caused an explosion like that 
of an H-bomb. 


In a series of three or more coordinated units, we can often choose whether to 
repeat words from the first unit or to leave them out. But we should be consistent: 


faulty The colour of her hair, look of self-assurance, and the aristo- 
cratic bearing match those in the painting of the beautiful 
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corrected 
or 

faulty 
corrected 
or 


faulty 


corrected 
faulty 


corrected 


woman staring from the wall of the living room. (determiner 
in the third unit, but not in the second) 

The colour of her hair, the look of self-assurance, and the 
aristocratic bearing .. . 

The colour of her hair, look of self-assurance, and aristocratic 
bearing... 

His collages derive from both art and from popular culture. 
His collages derive from both art and popular culture. 

His collages derive both from art and from popular culture. 
They neither will help nor hinder her attempts to persuade 
the workers to join the trade union. 

They will neither help nor hinder . . . 

We realized that we had to make a decision, either marry or 
we go our separate ways. 

We realized that we had to make a decision, either marry or 
go our separate ways. 


Similarly, expressions that compare or contrast must also introduce parallel units: 


faulty 
corrected 
or 

faulty 


corrected 


I prefer the novels of Hemingway to Faulkner. 

I prefer the novels of Hemingway fo those of Faulkner. 

I prefer Hemingway to Faulkner. 

The lung capacity of non-smokers exposed to tobacco smoke 
in offices is measurably less than non-smokers in smoke-free 
offices. 

... is measurably less than that of non-smokers in smoke-free 
offices. 


Both correlatives must be present in comparative structures of the type The 


more, the merrier: 
faulty 
corrected 


or 


If the cost of raw materials keeps rising, the more manufac- 
turers will raise their prices. 

The more the cost of raw materials rises, the more manufac- 
turers will raise their prices. 

If the cost of raw materials keeps rising, manufacturers will 
raise their prices. 


8.12 Repeated sounds 


Avoid putting words near each other if they sound the same or almost the same but 
have different meanings. The lack of harmony between sound and sense may be 
distracting and sometimes even confusing. I suggest some alternatives in parentheses: 


Style 


Industries and the professions are finding it increasingly difficult to find 
people with good writing skills. (Replace find by recruit or hire.) 

The subject of my paper is the agreement between subject and verb in 
English. (Replace the first subject by topic.) 

At this point I should point out that I left of my own free will. (Replace 
point out by mention.) 

The television show showed how coal was mined in the United States. 
(Replace shomed by demonstrated.) 


8.13 Pronoun reference 


A pronoun may refer to something in the situation (this in Give this to your mother), 
but generally it refers back to another word or phrase — its antecedent (cf. 5.17). 
The reference to an antecedent should be clear: 


unclear 


clarified 


or 


The students were employed during the vacation by people 
who were fussy about their work. 

The students were employed during the vacation by people 
who were fussy about the students’ work. 

The students were employed during the vacation by people 
who were fussy about their own work. 


You need to be particularly careful when you intend the pronoun to refer to 


more than a phrase: 


unclear 


clarified 


Some people believe that a person is successful only when he 
acquires enormous wealth and they cannot be persuaded other- 
wise. But that is not always true. 

Some people believe that a person is successful only when he 
acquires enormous wealth and they cannot be persuaded other- 
wise. But wealth is not always a true measure of success. 


Do not use a pronoun to refer vaguely to an antecedent that is implied but is not 
actually present. Replace the pronoun with a suitable noun phrase: 


vague 


clarified 


The airlines and the airports are unable to cope with the new 
security measures. Delays and frustration affect travellers daily. 
No one saw if coming. 

The airlines and the airports are unable to cope with the new 
security measures. Delays and frustration affect travellers daily. 
No one anticipated the problem. 


You can sometimes improve a sentence by rephrasing it to omit a pronoun: 
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unnecessary pronouns In our textbook it says that we should make 
sure that the reference of the pronoun is clear. 

improved Our textbook says that we should make sure 
that the reference of pronouns is clear. 


CONSISTENCY 


8.14 Pronoun agreement 


Pronouns should agree with their antecedents in number (cf. 5.17): 


faulty Get a university map because they really help. 
corrected Get a university map because it really helps. 
faulty A manager should consider several factors when determining 


how they will deal with inefficient employees. 
corrected Managers should consider several factors when determining 
how they will deal with inefficient employees. 


Be consistent in the use of pronouns. Use the same pronouns to refer to the 
same persons: 


inconsistent Every day you are bombarded with advertisements. It is 
up to us to decide what is worth buying. 


corrected Every day you are bombarded with advertisements. It is 
up to you to decide what is worth buying. 
or Every day me are bombarded with advertisements. It is up 


to us to decide what is worth buying. 


The inconsistency in the next example follows from the switch from passive 
to active: 


inconsistent A coordinating conjunction should be used to join two 
main clauses when you want to give them equal emphasis. 


corrected You should use a coordinating conjunction to join two 
main clauses when you want to give them equal emphasis. 
or A coordinating conjunction should be used to join two 


main clauses when equal emphasis is required. 


8.15 Tense consistency 


Be consistent in your use of tenses: 


Style 


A day later you start thinking about the essay and then you realized that 
you had been neglecting it. (Replace realized with realize and had with 
have.) 

Mr William Sanders 7s a loyal and efficient man. He rarely left the house 
until all his work mas done. (Replace left with leaves and was with is.) 
For the most part they well understood the problems, once being under- 

graduates themselves. (Replace once being with having once been.) 

Although I worked until midnight, I can’t finish all my assignments. (Replace 
can't with couldn't.) 

If you had gone to the bookshop before the term started, you would be able 
to buy all your course books. (Replace would be with would have been.) 


EXERCISES 


Exercises marked with an asterisk are more advanced. 


Exercise 8.1 End-focus (cf. 8.2) 


Rewrite the following sentences so that the underlined part is placed in the 
emphatic end position. 


29r Op IS EVO eph odia pa m 


No other nation in the world consumes more oil than the United States. 
That car belongs to my sister. 

It is easy to underestimate Peter. 

Susan and Martha are similar in their temperaments. 

Serious malnutrition affects more than a third of the people in the world. 
The whole class was interested in the lecture on the origins of English words. 
Rats were crawling all over the building. 

The government's tax policy benefits the wealthy most of all. 

A drink of water was all they wanted. 


Exercise 8.2 Front-focus (cf. 8.3) 


Put the underlined part in front to give it strong emphasis. 


1. 


The soil no longer has to be rested every three or four years to regain its 
natural fertility. 

They must sign, or they will not be freed. 

They not only consult doctors more frequently, but they do so about more 
minor problems. 

He rejected the treatment only after thorough investigation. 

Though they may be reluctant, they will accept the task. 
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[711] Where are these people? Complete the sentences. Sometimes you need the. 


2 (3) (3 


~r 


coh) PEA a Peo S X. 
2NNevitetat. oc PIANOS RR M... ' 


E ] Complete the sentences. Choose from the list. Use the if necessary. 
-bank bed -church home postoffice school station 


| need to change some money. | have to go to ... the bank..... 

David usually goes to ....church.... on Sundays. 

in (eges cedat (r6) fte) oet ttm from the age of five. 
There were a lot of people at... waiting for the train. 
We went to their house, but they weren't at aa a 

[TEE GITE tO «sette precoce OM Cue 

[ina feretro ecc es ee to get some stamps. 


omplete the sentences. Sometimes you need the. 


If you want toxcalehanlanesyou 0/09 EG AO Eee cesa oisi eut ED 
Mesum tosseefilivi, Vol GO Ox iiem din cote Mee UL RRM 
If you are tired and you want to sleep, you ...... popa cm o mme, M : 
Hy ouinebiabainkcanethie pelles c are T YOU) youn e teituturc teet T 
Pouhere a proben wiin yoti raan OMIR.-....— teta ence tre idscpnnid laa : 
HS JU er faro tr Ure A ovre TUR zo 10] 157971 ss MM NNNM 
ifyouare badiy injurediinama cedent MOL ......... tao TNR EN NNUS Eds NE 


NDUOBRWNA ( Oud €x 


re these sentences OK? Correct the sentences where necessary. 
We went to cinema last night. 
| finish work at 5 o'clock every day. 
Lea wese raaline Well vestertiay, SO'SHe WEDIEtO QOCEOR sores RS 
| wasn't feeling well this morning, so! stayed in bed. — ^. 
Vesp ESAE RETE VO ateron OI 1L ————Ü 85 
bvheieare yourehildren? v"WheyWemtschool ^ uses dette 
Wehaveno moneyimibank ei — MEE ccc a 
VV MemiwasyvOumeer lI WentTtOlemUnGimeVveny sunday. EUM 
wWisammme do vouiusuallyget nome ROI WOFK? —— ett ER 
Do you live far from city centre? 
‘Where shall we meet? ‘At station: 

12 Jamesisill. He's in hospital. 

13 Kate takes her children to school every day. 

14 Would you like to go to university? 

15 Would you like to go to theatre this evening? 


c om 
=. DOAN AYN HRWNM = rr 
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6. 


7. 


The greatest difficulty we had was raising sufficient funds to staff the shelter 
for the homeless. 
A great storm came from the north. 


*Exercise 8.3 Emphasis (cf. 8.2—3) 


Rewrite the following paragraph to achieve a better arrangement of information. 


People listened to my programmĖe in their cars on their way to work. They 
either loved it or loathed it. It followed the Today programme so it had a 
biggish audience (in radio terms). I got a letter from a regular BBC 
correspondent who said he always turned the radio off immediately if it 
was my turn on the programme. However, he would like to take issue 
with something I had said last week. I once had a fan letter from Neil 
Kinnock saying what a good way it was to start Monday morning. 


Exercise 8.4 Parenthetic expressions (cf. 8.5) 


An adverbial is given in brackets at the end of each sentence. Rewrite each sen- 
tence, inserting the adverbial in an appropriate place and punctuating it with 
commas. More than one place may be appropriate. 


I 


The committee was not as docile as the chairman expected. (as it happens) 
Heart disease was the principal cause of death. (however) 

That woman is not the person you should try to contact. (in fact) 

You should make every effort to perform your duties to the best of your 
ability. (nevertheless) 

The car is beyond repair and should be scrapped. (probably) 

This version of the manuscript illustrates the originality of the author's ideas. 
(for instance) 


Exercise 8.5 End-weight (cf. 8.6) 


Rewrite the following sentences by making the predicate longer than the under- 
lined subject. 


1. 


An open letter beseeching the all-male College of Cardinals to incorporate 
women into the election of the Pope was issued. 

A statue of the statesman holding a sword in one hand and a shield in the 
other stood at the entrance. 

The provocative thought that the bureaucracy is a public service for the 
benefit of citizens is offered. 

Public health officials, social workers, police, civil liberties lawyers, and even 
divorce lawyers distract teachers from their teaching. 


5. 


6. 


Style 


To do whatever can be done to motivate students to improve their reading and 


writing skills is necessary. 
Many waste products from the catalytic combustions of petrol are emitted. 


Exercise 8.6 Misplaced expressions (cf. 8.7) 


Rewrite each sentence to avoid the misplaced constructions that are underlined. If 
the sentence is ambiguous, give two versions — one for each interpretation. 


PICO edo em 


Brian asked how she was getting on quite routinely. 

Treating children naturally can be pleasant. 

To spend a vacation in many ways is necessary for mental health. 
The doctor advised her on every occasion to take sedatives. 

They claimed when they were young they had very little money. 
Drinking normally made him happy. 

Exercising frequently prolongs one's life. 


*Exercise 8.7 Subordination (cf. 8.10) 


Rewrite the following sentence to make it clearer. 


In the United States public confidence in airline safety has been under- 
mined as a result of the terrorist attacks in New York and Washington and 
due to the fact that lapses in airport security have resulted in a substantial 
number of reports that have shown that the airlines have committed 
numerous violations, which officials in the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion think is the result of the deregulation of airlines and which many 
other experts in the field of airline safety believe will continue to occur 
until new laws are passed by Congress. 


Exercise 8.8 Parallelism (cf. 8.11) 


Correct the faulty parallelism in the sentences below. 


1. 


At present we know enough neither about animals nor ourselves to make 
categorical statements on the nature of human communication. 

You will find considerable difference between the paragraphs of deaf children 
compared to hearing children. 

His shoulder bag contained a pipe, a tobacco pouch, address book, and a 
calculator. 

He either smokes cigars or cigarettes, but I cannot remember which. 

The special effects in recent films are more spectacular than past films. 


Exercise 8.9 Repeated sounds (cf. 8.12) 


Rewrite the sentences to avoid unnecessary repetition of sounds or words with 
different meanings. 
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1. The audience was noisy at first, but later it became quite quiet. 
'The government has not yet decided on the form that the formal inquiry 
will take. 

3. My intention is to give more attention in the future to my children. 

4. I find that trying to find where a class is being held can be frustrating. 


Exercise 8.10 Pronoun reference (cf. 8.13) 
Rewrite each sentence so that the reference to an antecedent is clear. 


]. Experience shows that when abortion laws are liberalized, they sky-rocket. 
2. The old man told his son that he was not allowed to smoke. 
3. "The teachers made the students put their names on the top of each sheet. 


Exercise 8.11 Pronoun agreement (cf. 8.14) 
Rewrite each sentence to eliminate inconsistencies in pronouns. 


If one is conscientious, they will do well in life. 

If one can speak the language fluently, you can negotiate a better price. 

You should try a British pale ale. T'hey're quite good. 

We should strive to get the best education possible. You can then be sure that 
you will have a satisfying life. 

5. Trying one's hardest to get in good shape can ruin your health if you're not 
careful. 


meros 


Exercise 8.12 Tense consistency (cf. 8.15) 
Rewrite each sentence to remove inconsistencies in tenses. 


1. The spheres rotate and sent out streams of light in every direction. 

2. Once she knows a better way to study, she would feel much better. 

3. After I spoke to the contractor, but before I sign any contract, I would ask for 
references. 

4. Even though I had done all the work, I still do poorly in examinations. 
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Punctuation 


9.1 Punctuation rules 


The rules for punctuation are conventions that have been developed by printers and 
publishers. In large part, punctuation helps the readers to understand the written 
communication by breaking it down into smaller components. The conventions 
also contribute to the appearance of the printed page, notably through paragraphing. 
The conventions establish a measure of consistency for writers. Some conventions 
are obligatory: if we break them, we have made mistakes in punctuation. Others 
are optional: we can make better or worse choices in particular circumstances, 
depending on the effects we wish to convey. To that extent, punctuation is an art. 
Some punctuation marks are intended to represent pauses that we should make 
in our reading. In [1] below, the author has chosen to enclose three words in 
brackets to indicate that they are to be read with pauses on either side. The effect 
of the separating pauses is rhetorical: they emphasize the addition of or may not: 


[1] He may (or may not) vote for Mr Portillo as party leader. 


But we do not always insert punctuation marks where we pause in speech. We 
would be likely to read or speak the sentence in [2] with a pause (or a break in our 
intonation) after the word development (and perhaps other pauses too): 


[2] A contemporary philosopher invited to consider relevant difficulties raised 
by modern urban development might think to approach the issues from 
the direction of either of the now well-established traditions of social 
philosophy or aesthetics. 


The punctuation system, however, does not allow a comma after development. 
There is a punctuation rule that forbids a comma between the subject and predi- 
cate unless the comma is the first of a pair of commas, as in [3]. Here parenthetic 
such as thistles and docks is separated by a pair of commas: 


[3] Some perennials, such as thistles and docks, were killed by ploughing and 
harrowing during the fallow summer period. 
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The rule forbidding a comma after development in [2] depends on the grammar 
of the sentence: the analysis of the sentence into subject and predicate. Some 
punctuation rules involve grammar and others involve meaning. We will be looking 
at such rules in the sections that follow. 


9.2 Sentence fragments and fragmentary sentences 


A sentence fragment is a set of words that is punctuated as a sentence even 
though it is not grammatically an independent sentence. Experienced writers can 
set a tone in their writing that allows them to violate the rules of punctuation 
through their intentional use of sentence fragments. When inexperienced writers 
violate these rules, their readers are given the impression that the writers do not 
know the rules. On the whole, it is safer for writers to avoid using fragments in 
formal writing until they are experienced enough to sense when it is appropriate to 
use them. Below are three types of sentence fragments to avoid. In each instance, if 
we replace the full stop, we also need to change the following capital to lower case. 


1. subordinate clauses 


The most vulnerable items are the keyboard, floppy disks, and printers. Because 
these are the items that people handle. [Replace the full stop with a comma.] 
The percentage or letter-marking system is better than the pass/fail system. 
Because marks motivate students to work harder. [Omit the full stop or 
replace it with a comma.] 

I woke up late the next morning. My head throbbing and my stomach burn- 
ing. [Replace the full stop by a comma or a dash.] 


2. loosely joined phrases 


The kit comes complete with an instruction leaflet. All for £18.50. [Replace 
the full stop with a comma or a dash.] 

He found her rather uninteresting. Especially by comparison with Helen. 
[Replace the full stop with a comma or a dash.] 

Some parents are making an effort to deal with the problem of teenage drinking. 
An effort that can help reduce alcoholism and road accidents. [ Replace the full 
stop with a comma. | 


3. coordinated expressions 


Some of his students became interested in environmental problems. And later 
helped in the battle against environmental pollution. [Replace the full stop 
with a comma. | 

They have abandoned their homes. And taken all their possessions with them. 
[Delete the full stop or replace it with a comma. | 

He gossiped about other people’s relationships. And even his own. [Replace 
the full stop with a comma or a dash.] 
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Sentence fragments are occasionally used in print, particularly in advertising, to 
suggest an afterthought or a dramatic pause, as in this extract from an advertise- 
ment for Intercity trains: 


Suddenly, a brilliant thought might strike. An idea for a game that could 
be bigger than Trivial Pursuit. 


Fragmentary sentences are sentences that are grammatically incomplete but 
can be completed from the verbal context (cf. 2.2). In written dialogue they are 
particularly common for responses, and their use in such contexts is perfectly 
appropriate: 


What did she tell you? 
To help myself to food. (‘She told me to help myself to food.’) 


I heard you passed your driving test. 
After failing three times. (‘I passed it after failing three times.") 


mom ye 


Fragmentary sentences are also common and appropriate in fictional description 
and narration: 


We've made a pact. A new start. No more philandering. 
[Paul Sayer, Howling at the Moon, p. 142. London: Constable, 1990] 


In the next example (also from a novel), all the sentences except the first are 
fragmentary. The first sentence (ending in a semicolon) provides the clue to their 
interpretation. For most of them we would supply an initial She was, She had, or 
She had a to make them grammatically complete: 


Dr von Haller looked younger than I; about thirty-eight, I judged, for 
though her expression was youthful there was a little gray in her hair. 
Fine face; rather big features but not coarse. Excellent nose, aquiline if 
one wished to be complimentary but verging on the hooky if not. Large 
mouth and nice teeth, white but not American-white. Beautiful eyes, 
brown to go with her hair. Pleasant low voice and a not quite perfect 
command of colloquial English. Slight acccent. Clothes unremarkable, 
neither fashionable nor dowdy, in the manner Caroline calls ‘classic’. 
Altogether a person to inspire confidence. [ Robertson Davies, The Deptford 
Trilogy, p. 282. Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1977] 


Fragments are commonly used in email messages, and in personal letters. The 
following extract is from a personal letter written while travelling on London 
Underground. The sentence fragments are in italics. 
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Goodge St. Station. Last singing lesson this term with Christopher Littlewood. 
Fantastic man, fantastic lessons, so clever. Don't know what I’m going to do 
now, his private waiting list is depressingly long. So I'll just have to wait 
I guess. How are you today I wonder? Shit — Train resembles sardine can. 
But by some miracle I get a seat. 

[ICE-GB-W 1 B-003-59ff ] 


As well as fragments, there is ellipsis (cf. 6.6) of determiners: 
(The) train resembles (a) sardine can. 


9.3 Run-on sentences and comma splices 


In [1] we have two separate sentences: 

[1] I used to be afraid of him. I have since got to know him well. 

We can join them into one sentence by simply putting a semicolon between them: 
[la] I used to be afraid of him; I have since got to know him well. 


The general rule is that if we juxtapose sentences, as in [1] and [la] , we must 
use a major punctuation mark. The major punctuation marks are full stops (periods), 
question marks, exclamation marks, colons, semicolons, and dashes. If we fail to 
use any mark at all the resulting error is a run-on sentence, as in [1b]: 


[1b] I used to be afraid of him I have since got to know him well. [Correct by 
inserting a major punctuation mark after afraid of him.] 


Here are further examples of run-on sentences: 


It did not matter to me whether or not I had made an impact on the world 
I just wanted to learn as much as possible. [Insert a major punctuation 
mark after the morld.] 


Ask the first person you see if they will help you I am sure they will. 


[Insert a major punctuation mark after help you.] 


If we use a comma instead of a major punctuation mark, the resulting error is a 
comma splice, as in [1c]: 


[1c] I used to be afraid of him, I have since got to know him well. [Replace the 
comma with a major punctuation mark.] 
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The personal letter that we looked at in Section 9.2 also contains a comma splice: 


Don’t know what I’m going to do now, his private waiting list is depress- 
ingly long. [Replace the comma with a major punctuation mark. ] 


Here are further examples of comma splices: 


I visited them in their new home, it was a large apartment with a living 
room, kitchen, dining alcove, and two bedrooms. [Replace the comma 
after home with a major punctuation mark.] 


I drifted towards vegetarianism, it was only partly for moral reasons. 
[Replace the comma after vegetarianism with a major punctuation mark.] 


Comma splices are most likely to occur when a linking adverb (e.g. therefore, 
nevertheless) or a linking prepositional phrase (e.g. in spite of that, as a result) comes 
between the two sentences. A semicolon is the normal major punctuation mark if 
the two sentences are combined: 


[2] They lost the battle, nevertheless they were determined to continue the 
war. [Correct by replacing the comma with a major punctuation mark. ] 


[3] The supply of houses grew more slowly than the number of new house- 
holds, as a result there was a giddy rise in prices. [Correct by replacing the 
comma with a major punctuation mark. ] 


These linking expressions do not have to come between the two sentences. They 
can be moved elsewhere in the second sentence, as in [2a] and [2b]: 


[2a] They lost the battle; they were determined, nevertheless, to continue the 
war. 
[2b] They lost the battle; they were determined to continue the war nevertheless. 


'here is one exception to the general rule. We may use commas between 
juxtaposed sentences if they are short and are similar in their structure, as in [4]: 


[4] The first problem is finding out what is important in life, the second 
problem is knowing how to apply this information in practice. 


The sentence may consist of just two parallel clauses involving a kind of com- 
parison, as in [5] and [6]: 


[5] The sooner he finishes, the better he will feel. 
[6] The more they earned, the more they wanted. 
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9.4 Coordinated main clauses 


Instead of juxtaposing sentences, we can often link them with a coordinator as two 
main clauses within one sentence. When we use a coordinator, we can put merely 
a comma between the clauses. In [1d] below, the coordinator but follows a comma: 


[1d] I used to be afraid of him, but I have since got to know him well. 


The central coordinators are and, or, and but. The marginal coordinators, which 
resemble the central coordinators in that they must come between the clauses, can 
also be used merely with a preceding comma: these are for, nor, so (‘therefore’), 
then (‘after that’), and yet. Here are examples with the three central coordinators 
and the other linking words: 


They were highly successful in the competition for grant support, and 
each grant provided jobs for technicians and other workers. 


He ought to admit that he is responsible for what he is doing, or he ought 
not to do it at all. 


The legal profession does not seem to have changed much, but in fact it 
has become much more democratic. 


Peace is by no means assured, for several cabinet ministers are opposed to 
key paragraphs in the draft treaty. 


He is not a furniture designer, nor is he a shopkeeper. 

A storm damaged their radio, yet they were able to send messages. 

She was refused admission, so she complained to the manager. 

Check that the light is on, then push the knob inwards and turn to the 


setting that you require for cooking. 


The central coordinators may also link clauses without a punctuation mark, 
particularly if one or more of the clauses is short: 


We've all been asked to take more personal responsibility and people have 
responded to that challenge. 


We may want to use major punctuation marks between coordinated main clauses 
because they are long, because we want to emphasize that each clause is a separate 
unit, or because one or more of the clauses has internal commas: 


The kids are bored with tv; and they’re bored with films; and they’re 
bored with video games; and they’re bored with computers. 


Punctuation 


She thinks that the data on which the current view is based are biased by 
the fact that many of the measurements were made near urban areas, 
which tend to be warmer. But the measurements at sea are unreliable too, 
especially the older ones. 


On the other hand, we should not use a full stop or a semicolon to separate a 
subordinate clause from the main clause. Using a full stop results in a sentence 
fragment (cf. 9.2), and a similar mistake results from using a semicolon: 


He told the police that she has moved; although in fact she had died. 
[Replace the semicolon with a comma. | 


9.5 Direct speech 


We use direct speech when we report the actual words that somebody has said or 
written. It is normal to enclose direct speech in two pairs of either single or double 
quotation marks, an opening one or pair and a closing one or pair. Single quotation 
marks are more common. 

In dialogue, direct speech often comes with a reporting clause, such as she 
said. Sentences [1]-[3] illustrate the usual punctuation of direct speech with a 
reporting clause when the direct speech is a declarative sentence. The reporting 
clause can appear in one of three positions: 


[1] She said, ‘The solution is in your hands.’ 
[2] ‘The solution is in your hands,’ she said. 
[3] ‘The solution,’ she said, ‘is in your hands.’ 


When we report the original in our own words, we use indirect speech: 
She told us that the solution was in our hands. 


Rules for punctuating direct speech 

The following are the rules for punctuating direct speech with a reporting clause: 
(a) initial reporting clause, as in [4] 

It is usual to put a comma after the reporting clause and before the initial quotation 
marks: 


[4] She told them, ‘We should not waste food when millions are starving.’ 


We may use a colon instead of a comma, particularly if the direct speech contains 
more than one sentence: 
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| dont like 
cold weather. 


We do not use the for general ideas; 
| like music, especially classical music. 
(not the music ... the classical music) 
We don't eat meat very often. (not the meat) 
Life is not possible without water 
(not The life ... the water) 
| hate exams. (not the exams) 
Is there a shop near here that sells newspapers? 


tie 


We do not use the for games and sports: 
My favourite sports are football and skiing. (not che football ... the skiing) 


We do not use the for languages or school subjects (history/geography/physics/biology etc.): 
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Do you think English is difficult? (not the English) 
Tom's brother is studying physics and chemistry. 


| 3 j flowers or the flowers? 


Compare: 


Flowers are beautiful. 
(= flowers in general) 


| don't like cold weather. 
(= cold weather in general) 


We don't eat fish very often. 


(= fish in general) 


Are you interested in 
history? 
(= history in general) 


| love this garden. 
The flowers are beautiful. The flowers 

(= the flowers in this are beautiful. 
garden) 


The weather isn't very 
good today. 
(= the weather today) 


We had a great meal last 
night. The fish was 
excellent. 

(= the fish we ate last 
night) 


Do you know much 
about the history of 
your country? 
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[5] He turned to me and said: ‘For the first time in my life I understood who 
I was and what I was doing and why I was doing it.’ 


If the quotation is indented, it is not necessary to use quotation marks since the 
layout is a sufficient indication of direct speech. 

If the quotation ends the sentence, we put a full stop, a question mark, an 
exclamation mark, or a dash before the final quotation marks. The full stop is 
illustrated in [1], [3], [4], and [5]. The other three marks are illustrated in [6]-[8]: 


[6] The reporter asked, ‘Has the general arrived?’ 
[7] The crowd cried, ‘Long live the President!’ 
[8] She said, ‘I have done my share, but you — 


The dash in [8] indicates that the speaker has stopped in mid-sentence. 
If the question mark or exclamation mark belongs to the sentence as a whole (not 
to the direct speech), it goes after the closing quotation marks: 


[9] Did she say, ‘It is against my religious principles’? 
[10] He actually said, ‘I am too busy to see you’! 


In the rare situation when the question mark or exclamation mark belongs both to 
the sentence and to the direct speech, use only one mark and put it before the 
quotation marks: 


Did she say, ‘Is it against your religious principles?’ 


(b) final reporting clause, as in [2] 
If the direct speech sentence would ordinarily end in a full stop, put a comma 
before the quotation marks: 


[11] Tm not yet ready,’ he replied. 
Otherwise, use a question mark or exclamation mark as appropriate: 


[12] ‘Do you know the way?’ she asked. 
[13] ‘Lights!’ he screamed. 


The sentence may continue after the reporting clause: 


[lla] ‘I’m not yet ready,’ he replied, and put down the telephone. 
[11b] ‘I’m not yet ready,’ he replied; then he put down the telephone. 


(c) medial reporting clause, as in [3] 

The medial clause combines punctuation features associated with the initial and 
final reporting clause. The punctuation before the medial clause is the same as for 
the final reporting clause: 


Punctuation 


[14] Tm not yet ready,’ he replied. ‘You go ahead without me.’ (cf. [11]) 
[15] ‘Do you know the way?’ she asked. ‘I’m lost.’ (cf. [12]) 
[16] ‘Lights!’ he screamed. ‘Give me lights!’ (cf. [13]) 


If the reporting clause interrupts a sentence, use a comma even if the sentence 
would ordinarily have no punctuation: 


[17] ‘When you are ready,’ he said, ‘let me know.’ (cf. When you are ready, let 
me know.) 
[18] ‘I know,’ he said, ‘that they suspect me.’ (cf. J know that they suspect me.) 


The punctuation after the medial reporting clause depends on whether the first 
part is an independent sentence. If it is, a full stop follows the reporting clause, as 
in [14]-{16]. If the reporting clause interrupts the sentence where the sentence 
would ordinarily have a comma or no punctuation, as in [17] and [18], then a 
comma follows the clause. If the reporting clause is placed where the sentence 
would ordinarily have a semicolon, the semicolon follows the reporting clause: 


[19] ‘The first two attempts to amend the constitution by convention succeeded,’ 
the senator said; ‘the next two attempts failed.’ 


The punctuation at the end of the sentence is the same as for the initial reporting 
clause. We therefore have a full stop before the closing quotation marks in [14]- 
[15] and in [17]H 19], and an exclamation mark in [16]. Here are two further 
examples: 


[20] ‘Did you say,’ she asked, ‘that she would see me now?’ 
[21] ‘I have done my share,’ she said, ‘but you — 


(d) in general 
It is normal to start a new paragraph when there is a change of speaker, whether or 
not the direct speech is accompanied by a reporting clause: 


‘What was in the letter?’ she asked. 
‘T can’t tell you. I couldn’t read it.’ 
‘Why not?’ 

‘It was in Spanish.’ 


Use double quotation marks for a quotation within a quotation if you have used 
single quotation marks for the main quotation: 


‘I said Pd take the job. Then I went to bed and thought, “What am I 
doing?” I don’t want my children to say “He was a good football coach”. 
I want them to think that I tried to do more than that.’ 
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If the quotation 1s not in full, the punctuation mark that follows it comes after 
the quotation marks: 


The Colonel says he regards ‘the past 20 years just as an introduction’. 

He described the pleasure of seeing how deserts had become ‘not the 
Garden of Eden exactly, but a bit greener’, though he made it clear that 
self-fulfilment was not his aim. 


Partial quotations draw attention to a significant part of what was said, and they 
may therefore be very brief: 


The newspapers carried reports of a famine of ‘biblical proportions’ in 
Ethiopia. 

Sometimes the party sounds a little too enthusiastic about enforcing 
majority ‘rights’. 


In the last example the effect of inserting the quotation marks is to suggest that 
the writer does not accept responsibility for the appropriateness of the expression 
‘rights’ in this context. 


9.6 Citations 


We use words in a special way when we refer to them as words. Compare [1] 
with [2]: 


[1] They are in love. 
[2] Love can be either a verb or a noun. 


In [1] /ove is used in the normal way. In [2] it is the word Jove that is being 
discussed. When a word or phrase is cited — quoted or mentioned rather than used 
in the normal way — it is either put in double quotation marks or underlined. 
(Underlining in writing is the equivalent of italics in print.) If you use many such 
citations or if you need quotation marks for other purposes, it is clearer to use 
underlining rather than quotation marks. Definitions and translations of words and 
phrases are usually in single quotation marks: 


Perennial ‘perpetual’ or ‘recurring’ has its roots in the Latin per (‘through’) 
and annus (‘year’). 


Titles of works are also a special use of language. If the works are published or 
produced separately (for example, books, magazines, movies, musical compositions), 
they are underlined. But if the titles are for part of a larger work (for example, 
articles, chapters, short stories, songs), they are enclosed in single or double quotation 
marks: 


Punctuation 


I read the report in the Ne» York Times. 
You can find that character in A Streetcar Named Desire. 
My favourite Beatles song is ‘Eleanor Rigby’. 


Contrast: 


Hamlet is a complex play. 
Hamlet is a complex character. 


9.7 Questions 


The general rule is that a question mark comes at the end of an interrogative 
sentence: 


Is our nation prepared for further sacrifices? 
The rule also applies to tag questions (cf. 6.2): 
She’s in quite a good frame of mind, isn’t she? 


It extends to declarative questions, which have the structure of a declarative 
sentence but function as a question (cf. 6.2): 


You know the rules? 


It is usual to put an exclamation mark at the end of an exclamatory question to 
ensure that it is read as an exclamation: 


Haven’t you grown! 
Am I thirsty! 


It is usual to put a full stop at the end of a question beginning Would you that 
is intended as a polite request, particularly if the sentence is long. This usage is 
common in official letters. In this context the writer expects the fulfilling of the 
request, not a reply to the question: 


Would you please send me a copy of the instructional book that should 
have been enclosed with the microwave oven. 


Do not use a question mark for an indirect question (a question in indirect 
speech). Contrast the direct question in [1] with the indirect question in [2]: 


[1] He asked, ‘Who wants to speak?’ 
[2] He asked who wanted to speak. 
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9.8 Restrictive and non-restrictive relative clauses 


Relative clauses post-modify nouns (cf. 4.5): 


[1] the house that they bought last year 
[2] a student who belongs to our group 
[3] the place where we first met 


The three examples above are restrictive relative clauses. Restrictive clauses 
identify more closely what the nouns refer to. The kouse in [1] might be in contrast 
with the house that they used to live in. The student in [2] might be in contrast with 
a student who belongs to another group. The place in [3] might be in contrast with a 
place where we met last week. 

Non-restrictive relative clauses do not identify. They offer additional 


information: 

[4] their present house, which they bought last year, 
[5] Jean, who belongs to our group, 

[6] San Francisco, where we first met, 


The house in [4] is identified by their present. The person in [5] and the place in [6] 
are identified by their names. Names rarely need further identification, but it is 
possible to use a restrictive clause if further identification is necessary, as in [7]: 


[7] The Jimmy Robinson who was in my primary school class has just become a 
bank manager. 


Restrictive clauses should not be punctuated. Non-restrictive clauses, on the 
other hand, should be enclosed in punctuation marks. The usual punctuation is a 
pair of commas, as in [8], unless a major punctuation mark (cf. 7.3) would ordin- 
arily appear at the end of the non-restrictive clause, as in [9] and [10]: 


[8] The regulations, which took effect last year, list over 500 industrial pro- 
cesses and materials as hazardous. 

[9] Americans are becoming like Europeans, who prefer to buy goods that last a 
long time. 


[10] I have grown tired of my old stereo, which I bought 12 years ago; however, 
I can’t afford to buy a new one. 


Dashes or parentheses are sometimes also used to enclose non-restrictive clauses. 
Dashes indicate dramatic pauses and parentheses separate the clause more distinctly. 

Non-restrictive relative clauses may refer back not only to a noun, but also to a 
previous part of the sentence: 


Punctuation 


He failed his driving test, which must be discouraging. (“His having failed 
...must be discouraging.") 

He used to read political speeches, which is unusual for a 15-year-old. 
(‘Reading political speeches is unusual for a 15-year-old.") 


The distinction between restrictive and non-restrictive applies also to reduced 
relative clauses — those that correspond to relative clauses. Contrast the restrictive 
clause in [11] and the non-restrictive clause in [12]: 


[11] research involving chemical reactions (‘that involves chemical reactions") 
[12] his recent research, involving chemical reactions, 


Here are further examples of restrictive clauses. 


It is impossible to find a teacher who 1s happy with the facilities at her school. 

The team has developed a fungicide that acts as a toxic barrier when it 1s 
applied to a vine’s bare wood. 

He imagines building sites in which workers have been replaced by smart 
machines. 

Tumours that start when the patient is under twenty-five usually have an 
underlying environmental cause. 

For the course on current European politics, these are the best books 
to read. 


Here are further examples of non-restrictive clauses: 


The Brady cactus, which is small and single-stemmed, retracts its head into 
the soil during dry hot spells. 

The technology has opened up astonishing new possibilities, many of 
which are already being exploited. 

Human infants pass through a critical period, /asting a few years, during 
which they acquire language. 

The foreigners, treated by the rebels as guests rather than as hostages, were 
allowed to escape the next day. 

My aunt, who 1s frightened of flying, had a very unpleasant experience on 
an aeroplane recently. 


9.9 Restrictive and non-restrictive apposition 


Apposition expresses a relationship of some equivalence between two units (cf. 4.6): 


The civil servants often switch from English, the official language, to their 
native languages. 
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The relationship can be demonstrated by linking the two units with the verb Je: 
English is the official language. 


The second unit is generally in apposition to the first. 

Like relative clauses (cf. 9.8), appositives are restrictive or non-restrictive: restric- 
tive appositives identify more closely the preceding noun, whereas non-restrictive 
appositives offer additional information. And as with relative clauses, restrictive 
appositives are not punctuated, whereas non-restrictive appositives are enclosed in 
punctuation marks, normally a pair of commas but occasionally dashes or paren- 
theses. Appositives may be either noun phrases or clauses. 

Here are examples of restrictive appositives: 


My brother Tom is an architect. 

Do you know the meaning of the word ‘egregious’? 

I heard on the radio the news that Kabul had been attacked. 

The fact that she likes the job suggests that she will remain here for a long 
while. 


Here are examples of non-restrictive apposition: 


The genuine American hamburger, a ground beef patty served on a bun, was 
invented at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

The most reliable indication of Islam’s revival is the observance of the 
hajj, the pilgrimage to Mecca that devout Muslims are expected to make at 
least once in their lifetime. 

Scientists have discovered two sets of hydrothermal vents (ocean hot springs). 

His greatest service — the issue that made him famous — was the way he 
defused the crisis. 

The agency ignored their objection, that the anti-pollution measures would 
greatly increase the cost of the products. 


Like non-restrictive relative clauses, non-restrictive appositives can refer back to a 
previous part of the sentence, not merely to a noun phrase: 


The scientists wanted their research to be useful, an indication of their 
desire to work for the benefit of humanity. 
Retail prices are begining to rise, an early warning of inflation. 


9.10 Adverbial clauses 


Clauses that function as adverbials in sentence structure are adverbial clauses 
(cf. 6.9). Adverbial clauses occur initially, medially, and finally. Medial position — 
the position between the subject and the verb — occurs relatively infrequently. 


Punctuation 


When adverbial clauses are punctuated, the normal punctuation marks are com- 
mas. In medial position, the clauses are enclosed in a pair of commas. 

Adverbial -ing and -ed clauses (cf. 6.8) are generally punctuated, whatever their 
position: 


Feeling unadventurous, I ordered chicken soup for my first course. 

My parents, needing money for extensive house repairs, applied for a second 
mortgage. 

His colleague worked in the corporate section, selling art to big firms. 

When asked to speak, he complained about the poor service. 

My wife, not easily pleased, declared that the play was excellent. 

It is peaceful to float down a river, carried effortlessly by the current. 


Medial finite clauses are always punctuated: 


The members of the committee, when they read his report, demanded his 
resignation. 


Initial finite and infinitive clauses (cf. 6.8) are often punctuated: 


If the negotiations are held in public, they are likely to fail. 
As the canoe drew near, the design on its prow became visible. 
To push a wheelchair, you need muscle power. 


The punctuation of final finite and infinitive clauses depends on their relation- 
ship to the rest of the sentence. If they specify the circumstances of the situation, 
they are not punctuated: 


Call me if you decide not to come with us. 

Security has been heightened since a porter was mugged. 
I recognized her talents before anyone else did. 

People often phone to thank me for my advice. 


If they provide additional information or a comment, they are punctuated: 


She walked fast, so that she arrived before us. 

They expelled him from the country, although he had not been charged with 
a crime. 

I have been studying every day past midnight, since I want to graduate 
this year. 

He was self-conscious in his casual clothes, as if he had appeared without 
socks for a formal reception. 

It's too large, if J may say so. 

The suit doesn't fit him, to tell you the truth. 
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The same applies to verbless clauses (cf. 6.8): 


If in difficulty, phone me. 
Her father, when a hotel manager, had to work overtime every night. 
The procedure was simple, though somewhat unpleasant. 


If the sentence is negative, the absence of punctuation indicates that the nega- 
tion includes the adverbial clause. The distinction is particularly sharp for a 
because-clause: 


[1] He didn’t go there because his sister was going to be there. 


The absence of a comma before the because-clause in [1] suggests the interpretation 
‘He did go there, but not because his sister was going to be there’. On the other 
hand, the presence of a comma stops the negation from applying to the because- 
clause, as in [2]: 


[2] He didn’t go there, because his sister was going to be there. 


The interpretation of [2] is ‘He did not go there, and he decided not to because his 
sister was going to be there’. The same interpretation applies if the because-clause 
is fronted: 


[2a] Because his sister was going to be there, he didn’t go there. 


Adverbials other than clauses are often separated by commas if they provide a 
comment or have a linking function: 


Unfortunately, we were unable to attend your party. 

It was, quite frankly, a very boring speech. 

She was, in fact, a mathematical genius. 

None of the children liked the puppet show, to my surprise. 

Do you know her, by the way? 

His opinion, however, does not carry any weight. 

Rhetoric has started wars; on the other hand, rhetoric has stopped wars. 
In summary, his idea was neither original nor correct. 


9.11 Vocatives and interjections 


Vocatives are phrases — commonly names — that directly address the person spoken 
to. Vocatives resemble adverbials in their range of positions and are always separ- 
ated by commas: 


Punctuation 


Mr Chairman, I want to second the motion. 
Can you tell me, Caroline, what I have to do next? 
Turn on the light for me, Jean. 


Similarly, interjections and other reaction expressions are isolated by commas: 


Oh, we didn't expect to see you so soon. 
Well, what's your explanation? 

Yes, the finals will be next week. 

OK, we're ready. 


9.12 Avoidance of misunderstanding 


Commas may be needed to prevent readers from misunderstanding the sentence, 
even if only momentarily: 


Above all, discrimination is ethically indefensible. [Not all discrimination. | 

After cleaning, position the cutter centrally over the retaining clip and 
push downwards. [Not After cleaning position. | 

When architectural changes occur, clearly society is changing. [Not occur 
clearly.] 

To be honest, workers don't stay there long. [Not honest morkers.| 

In most parts of the country you replaced thou, and ye was rarely used. 
[Not you replaced thou and ye.] 


If the same verb appears twice, a comma is inserted between the two verbs: 


What she thinks her role on the committee is, is likely to influence her 
decisions. 


9.13 Genitives of nouns 


In writing we indicate that nouns are genitive (cf. 5.7) by using an apostrophe. The 
general rules for forming the genitive are: 


1. 


If the noun is singular, add 5. 


David David’s brother 

the student the student’s expectations 

the woman the woman’s options 

If the noun is plural and ends in -s, add just an apostrophe. 
the students the students’ expectations 

my sisters my sisters’ friends 


his parents his parents’ address 
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Exercises 


[7241] What do you think about these things? 


big cities ^ computer games exams jazz parties 
chocolate dogs housework museums tennis 


Choose seven of these things and write sentences with: 


Mike... Idon’tlike... Ilove... hate... or ... is/are all right 


ge Are you interested in these things? Write sentences with: 


I'm (very) interested in... I know a lot about... I don't know much about ... 
I’m not interested in ... l know a little about ... 1 don’t know anything about... 


(history) 
(politics) 
(sport) 

(art) 
(astronomy) 
(economics) 


(723 | Which is right? 
1 My favourite sport is football / &he-feezball- (football is right) 
2 Hike this hotel. Reeras-/ The rooms are very nice. (The rooms is right) 
3 Everybody needs friends / the friends. 
4 Jane doesn't go to parties / the parties very often. 
5 | went shopping this morning. Shops / The shops were very busy. 
6 ‘Where's milk / the milk" ‘It’s in the fridge: 
7 dont like milk / the milk. | never drink it. 
8 ‘Do you do any sports? “Yes, | play basketball / the basketball’ 
9 Anarchitect is a person who designs buildings / the buildings. 
10 We went for a swim in the river. Water / The water was very cold. 
11 ! don't like swimming in cold water / the cold water. 
12 Excuse me, can you pass salt / the salt, please? 
13 | like this town. | like people / the people here. 
14 Vegetables / The vegetables are good for you. 
15 Houses / The houses in this street are all che same. 
16 | can’t sing this song. | don't know words / the words. 
17 lenjoy taking pictures / the pictures. It’s my hobby. 
18 Do you want to see pictures / the pictures that | took when | was on holiday? 
19 English / The English is used a lot in international business / the international business. 
20 Money / The money doesnt always bring happiness / the happiness. 
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3. If the noun is plural and does not end in -s, add ’s. 


the women the women's suggestions 
the people the people's decision 
the police the police's reactions 


There is some variation among writers about singular nouns ending in -s. On the 
whole, it is safer to follow the general rule and add ’s: 


The boss s daughter Charles s video 
Burns 5 poetry Dickens s novels 
The traditional exceptions, which take just the apostrophe, are: 


l. the genitive of Jesus and Moses 
Jesus’ teaching Moses’ blessing 


2. names of more than one syllable that end in -s and have an ‘eez’ sound: 
Socrates’ death Xerxes’ defeat 


In the fixed expressions for . . . sake where the noun in the middle ends in an ‘s’ 
sound, the noun traditionally takes just the apostrophe: 


for goodness' sake for appearance' sake 


9.14 . Genitives of pronouns 


Certain indefinite pronouns (cf. 5.25) have a genitive ending in 5. These are one, 
compounds ending in -one (e.g. someone), and compounds ending in -body (e.g. 


somebody): 
one 5 friend anybody s idea 
nobody 5 fault someone s move 


In the combinations with e/se, ’s is added to else: 
someone else's coat no one else 5 fault 


The indefinite pronoun other follows the general rule for nouns: the genitive 
singular is other's and the genitive plural is others’: 


each other's letters 
one another s children 


the others? problems (the problems of the others) 


Possessive pronouns (cf. 5.19) ending in -s should not have an apostrophe: 
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hers its yours 
his ours theirs 


On the possible confusion of homophones such as its and it’s, see A.7. 


EXERCISES 


Exercises marked with an asterisk are more advanced. 


Exercise 9.1 Sentence fragments and fragmentary sentences (cf. 9.2) 


The paragraphs below contains many sentence fragments and fragmentary sentences. 
Re-punctuate the paragraphs to remove the sentence fragments and fragmentary 
sentences. 


James Joyce’s novel Ulysses describes the adventures of Leopold Bloom 
in Dublin on a single day, June 16 1904 — now celebrated every year as 
‘Bloomsday’. Bloom makes breakfast for his wife. Goes to a funeral. Goes 
to a newspaper office. Drinks. Gets into a fight. Thinks his wife is having 
an affair. She is. And so is Bloom. Flirts with a girl on the beach. Meets 
Stephen Daedalus. In a brothel. Goes home. Goes to bed. Not much 
adventure, you might think. 

Actually, the adventure is in the use of language. Most people think 
Ulysses is a difficult novel. And it is. But it is also a very rewarding one. If 
you persevere with it. Highly inventive, original, and extremely funny in 
places. Also very explicit at times. It was originally banned in most coun- 
tries on the grounds of ‘obscenity’. Not the sort of book you would give to 
your maiden aunt. 


Exercise 9.2 Run-on sentences and comma splices (cf. 9.3) 
Correct errors in run-on sentences and comma splices. 


1. One of the more popular methods of reducing waste is by incineration, this 
method is used where land is scarce for burial. 

2. Ask the first people you see if they can help you I’m sure they will. 

3. He is not the world’s leading authority on coins, however, he is often con- 
sulted by foreign buyers. 

4. Universities now have problems filling some science courses, the applications 
are not there. 

5. The peace talks collapsed, we therefore expect an immediate renewal of fighting. 

6. The agency reviewed its security procedures it did so against a background of 
warnings of an imminent terrorist threat. 
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Exercise 9.3 Coordinated main clauses (cf. 9.4) 


Insert commas to separate main clauses linked by central or marginal coordinators. 


1. 


The woman was anxious about the interview she was to have the next week 
and she spent many hours worrying about it. 

She had always wanted to be a stockbroker but she was still nervous about 
changing jobs. 

She knew she had to find another type of job because as a legal secretary she 
was not exercising her talents to the full yet she was afraid that the interviewers 
might reject her because of her lack of experience. 

She had lost her fears by the time she was interviewed nor did she seem 
anxious at the interview. 

There were over ten candidates for the job but she won the job. 


Exercise 9.4 Direct speech (cf. 9.5) 


Insert quotation marks where necessary. 


Beas 


Coy Sunt 


16. 


Do you like it here? asked Bob Portman. 

I have lived here all my life, said Sally Mason with pride. 

You have lived here all your life! he said. 

I was born here, and my father before me, and my grandfather, and my 
greatgrandfather. She turned to her brother. Isn’t that so? 

Yes, it’s a family habit to be born here! the young man said with a laugh. 
Your house must be very old, then, said Bob. 

How old is it, brother? asked Sally. 

It was built in 1783, the young man replied. That’s old or new, according to 
your point of view. 

Your house has a curious style of architecture, said Bob. 

Are you interested in architecture? asked the young man. 

Well, I took the trouble this year, said Bob, to visit about fifty churches. Do 
you call that interested? 

Perhaps you are interested in theology, said the young man ironically. 

Not particularly, said Bob. 

The young man laughed and stood up. Good, he exclaimed. Pll show you 
the house. 

Sally grasped Bob’s arm. Don’t let him take you, she said; you won’t find it 
interesting. Wouldn’t you prefer to stay with me? 

Certainly! said Bob. I'll see the house some other time. 


Exercise 9.5 Citations (cf. 9.6) 


Insert underlining and quotation marks where necessary. 


Xp Eo 


Punctuation 


She was in Afghanistan as a reporter for the Sunday Times. 

Henry Green's first novel, Blindness, is divided into three parts: Caterpillar, 
Chrysalis, and Butterfly. 

Words like doctor and lawyer can be used for both sexes. 

Monsoon comes from the Arabic mansim, meaning season. 

You can find the story in this week's Radio Times. 

Your article Were the Vikings the First to Arrive? contains several factual 
errors. 

Some people avoid using die, preferring a euphemism like pass away. 

Before his execution, St Valentine sent a farewell message to the jailer's daughter 
with whom he had fallen in love, signing it From your Valentine. 


Exercise 9.6 Questions (cf. 9.7) 


Eliminate incorrect or unnecessary question marks in the sentences below. 


Qo enar sept Em 


Would you please send your payment with the subscription form? 

It's time to leave, isn't it? 

She asked whether we had finished our essays yet? 

Is there a doctor in the house? 

Can a man and a woman be friends, or does sex always get in the way? 
Do you know whether she wants to be prime minister? 

I asked, ‘Is it right for a teacher to set such a difficult task? 

I asked the tax inspector how the penalty was calculated? 


Exercise 9.7 Restrictive and non-restrictive relative clauses (cf. 9.8) 


Leave the restrictive appositives below unpunctuated. Punctuate the non- 
restrictive appositives with commas. 


1. 


An old friend of mine Bill Harris has invited us both for dinner at his home on 
Friday evening. 

Most doctors disapprove of the saying ‘An apple a day keeps the doctor away’. 
We spent last winter in Arizona one of the best places to visit when it is cold 
and plenty of snow is on the ground. 

The panel discussed the allegation that there was sexual discrimination in the 
selection of parliamentary candidates. 

The latest device to give a suntan to thoroughbred horses a high-performance 
solar therapy unit was unveiled at a stable near Lambourn yesterday. 

They admired Shakespeare the poet more than Shakespeare the dramatist. 


*Exercise 9.8 Restrictive and non-restrictive relative clauses (cf. 9.8) 


Leave the restrictive clauses below unpunctuated. Punctuate the non-restrictive 
clauses with commas. If you think that a clause may be either restrictive or 
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non-restrictive, insert the commas in the appropriate positions and discuss the two 


interpretations. 

1. I hate attending meetings which last longer than an hour. 

2. She gives the impression of an umpire judging a game in which the players 
have no idea of the rules. 

3. Look out for grey or brown fungi which may or may not be edible. 

4. Sporting bodies can punish those who break their rules by fines, suspen- 
sions, or permanent bans withdrawing the right to participate in the sport 
altogether. 

5. The ‘cab-rank’ rule requires advocates to represent any client in an area of 
law in which they practise. 

6. Some 2000 fans who began queuing at six that morning barely slept the night 
before. 

7. They seem gloomy about the prospects for the domestic film industry which 
has experienced all the problems British film-makers have agonized over for 
20 years. 

8. The concert is the first in the twelfth annual music festival which is devoted 
to electroacoustic music. 

9. Teenagers who drive carelessly should be banned from driving until they 
are 21. 

10. This engine completely redesigned since the last model is much quieter. 


Exercise 9.9 Adverbial clauses (cf. 9.10) 


Punctuate the adverbials that require punctuation. If you think that the punctu- 
ation is optional, insert the punctuation and indicate that it is optional. 


1. 


The law on the relationship between sporting bodies and players has reluc- 
tantly followed the changes in sports trying to adapt. 

Nowadays most sporting discipline bodies have procedures to ensure fair 
hearings with lawyers present. 

Most sportsmen accept their punishment often before their club or team 
pressures them to do so. 

Even though courts are more prepared than they used to be to look at the way 
sporting bodies’ decisions are reached they will still be reluctant to interfere 
with them. 

People who have a contractual relationship with their sporting body can always 
go to court to claim a breach of contract if the circumstances fit. 

Most sports people however do not have that sort of direct contract with the 
body that regulates their sport. 

In football for instance the legal relationship is between player and club. 

So far the regulatory bodies have managed to keep control of their decisions 
without too much interference from the courts. 


Punctuation 


Exercise 9.10 Vocatives and interjections (cf. 9.11) 


Punctuate the vocatives and interjections in the sentences below. 


> 


IO OO: LGN TR S 


Dave you don’t know what yov’re doing. 

Oh I wasn’t aware that the end of the line was further back. 

Yes Mr Patton I’m ready. 

Is that you Shirley? 

Well make sure that you replace any pieces of glass that you break. 
Navigation officers report to your positions immediately. 

It may be sir that we are running out of fuel. 

Yes you may leave the class when you finish the exam. 

What's the verdict Dr Ronson? 

Give the package to Dorothy Gloria. 


Exercise 9.11 Avoidance of misunderstanding (cf. 9.12) 


Insert commas where they help to make the meaning clear. If you think that the 
commas may appear in two positions, insert them in both and enclose them in 
brackets. 


1. 


Sv a 


As the new year opens stores are putting on their annual sales. 

Although not included in the manufacturer’s service schedule because it is 
assumed that the warning system will indicate when brake pads need replacing 
check for wear at least every 12,000 miles. 

News of the demonstrations spread quickly embarrassing government officials. 
As things stand now the government has no way to block the visit. 

Often as not the women work in the fields. 

Still though most union branches are publicly backing the national leaders 
they will make what seem the best deals for their members. 

To obtain the same amount of energy through wind power assuming a windy 
enough location would require a large capital investment. 

With quantities low prices will continue to rise. 


Exercise 9.12 Genitives of nouns; genitives of pronouns (cf. 9.13; 9.14) 


Change the of-phrase into a genitive construction. 


Qo cre enr c oat iem 


the eldest son of my brother 
the leaders of our country 

the best team of the women 
the conviction of the prisoners 
the influence of the President 
the first papers of the students 
the torn coat of somebody 

the last play of Shakespeare 
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9. 
10. 
1. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


the many novels of Dickens 

the strike of the airline pilots 

the catch of the fishermen 

the friends of my sisters 

the accusation of the leader of the opposition 
the toys of our children 

the security of our nation 

the flight of the American astronauts 
the advice of his father-in-law 

the support of the alumni 

the desperate plight of the poor 

the rights of women 


Exercise 9.13 Genitives of nouns; genitives of pronouns (cf. 9.13; 9.14) 


Insert apostrophes where necessary. Some sentences may not require an apostrophe. 


SO. OO m OVI dope b 


> 


Eds friends will arrive later. 

The womans coat was destroyed at the cleaners. 

The childrens toys were lost in the fire. 

Everybodys tickets arrived in the post yesterday. 

The dog entangled its leash while it was tied outside. 

The Burns house was put up for sale last week. 

For heavens sake don’t park your car on the grass. 

The computer is ours, not theirs. 

Somebodys bike was stolen last night. 

We should proofread each others papers before we hand them in. 


Exercise 9.14 Punctuation (cf. Chapter 9) 


You may often choose to write a pair of sentences as one sentence. Write each pair 
of sentences as one sentence with two main clauses. Change the punctuation 
accordingly, using commas between the clauses wherever they are permitted. Do 
not change words or insert words. 


1. 


He has made two albums of his own songs. Furthermore, he has made three 
full-length films. 

They cannot face the shameful facts. And consequently they try to shift the 
responsibility onto others. 

A number of technical reforms have been suggested. However, there is no 
consensus on any of them. 

The reality was harsh. Yet they faced it steadfastly. 

You must have been out of the country at the time. Or else I would have 
asked for your advice. 

They have recently bought a car. So you can ask them for a lift, if you wish. 
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7. Hardly anyone gave New York's canine litter law a chance of succeeding. 
Nevertheless the cynics were wrong. 
8. The windmills resemble oil rigs. But still their overall effect is somehow 
comforting. 
9. Her back has not been troubling her for the last couple of years. So she has 
stopped doing the exercises that her doctor prescribed. 
10. We fought like tigers over the box. Unfortunately, however, he was a stronger 
tiger than I was. 
11. I can’t help him. Nor can you. 
12. No better appointment could have been made. For her talents and enthusiasm 
created a balanced, integrated, happy research unit that was quickly recognized 
internationally. 


Exercise 9.15 Punctuation (cf. Chapter 9) 


Each item has one punctuation error. The error may be wrong punctuation or the 
absence of a punctuation mark. Correct the error in each item. 


1. Amnesty International estimates that there are half a million political prisoners 
in the world it is investigating about one per cent of these cases. 

2. Researchers on the Amnesty staff are generally graduates and can speak several 
languages, each of them keeps watch on hundreds of political prisoners in a 
particular country. 

3. "Torture techniques have become so refined that they rarely leave marks doctors 
often collaborate in the deception. 

4. Amnesty reseachers do not feel that human beings are inherently cruel, they 
should know. 

5. One South American officer sent a letter to Amnesty describing the tortures 
that he had witnessed, he included photographic proof. 

6. Noone was safe from torture, some cases were more brutal than others, but all 
prisoners were beaten and tortured. 

7. The letters to political prisoners never bear the Amnesty letterhead; and often 
chat about innocuous matters. 
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10.1 Register variation 


In 1.6 we introduced the concept of grammatical variation according to communi- 
cative purpose, the context in which language is used, and according to whether 
the medium is writing or speech. Varieties of language associated with specific uses 
and communicative purposes are called registers. In this chapter we will examine 
the distinctive features of a range of registers, including conversation, unscripted 
monologue, sports commentaries, and emails. 


10.2 Conversational English 


Whether it is chatting among friends, among colleagues, or asking directions of 
strangers in the street, everyday, face-to-face conversation accounts for by far the 
greatest amount of language use. The following is an extract from a family con- 
versation. The speakers are identified as A, B and C. A and B are a husband and 
wife respectively, and C is their adult daughter. The speakers are British, and 
the conversation was recorded in London in the 1990s. Pauses are denoted by the 
symbol <,> and overlapping segments are bracketed. 


A: Im peeved about that giving her that window 
I was a fool 
I was wasn’t growing seeds then of course 
B: What window 
5 C: Piece [ of glass | 
A: [Her | next door when she was down or something <,> 
A glazed uhm sash window 
I could’ve used it to bring these blasted seeds on <,> 
Could’ ve cleared that square yard on down that right-hand border in 
10 the sun put the seed boxes on the ground and the uh window glass 
over it 
B: No 
You can’t blame her for that really [ can you | 
C: [If you ] gave it to her Dad 
15 B: No 
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Well these damn plants have shot up in price so much over the last 
year or | two ] 

[ Yes ] 

Those few begonias were a pound 

Yes 

Absolute daylight robbery really aren't they <,> 

It is the only way to grow them yourself really I mean and plant 
them out €,» 

What you want's a little greenhouse really <,> [ don't you | 

[ No ] that that's frame a little cold frame 

No I don't think so 

What 

Not in the shed even 

No no I brought that from Bow because I got it from the place next 
door when they threw all their window frames out 

Oh <,> 

I got two but I I can't I think I left the other one up at Bow 

[ Didn't want it ] 

[ What's | happened to the door we had out there 

Can't you [<,> ] saw the lower bit off and use that 

[ Still out there | 

No it's all frosted glass 

It's [ almost | opaque 

[ Oh ] oh 

Almost opaque <,> 

Well can't you buy a piece of glass somewhere 

D'you know how much glass is now 

It's not very much 

It's expensive 

It's not because they bought a [ piece to go in their window | 

[ Yes because | because I broke that window 

I think it cost them three quid or [ something | 

Cost a lot more [ now ] 

[ It was ] something like one pound eighty <,> 

No 

Glass is very [ expensive | 

[ Pll tell you ] 

And that was fancy glass 

I tell you what I could look out for and that’s a picture frame <,> 
because that's got glass in it hasn't it 

Wouldn't be very large but it'd be big enough to go over a box of 
seeds 

Or a clip frame 


the ... (names of places) 


Places (continents, countries, states, islands, towns etc.) 


In general we do not use the with names of places: 
C) Franceisa very large country. (not the France) 
O Cairo is the capital of Egypt. 
() Corsica is an island in the Mediterranean. 
() Peruis in South America. 


But we use the in names with 'republic'/states'/'kingdom" 
the Czech Republic 
the United States of America (the USA) 
the United Kingdom (the UK) 


the -s (plural names) 


We use the with plural names of countries/islands/mountains: 
the Netherlands the Canary Islands 
the Philippines the Alps 


Seas, rivers etc. 


We use the with names of oceans/seas/rivers/canals: 
the Atlantic (Ocean) the Mediterranean (Sea) the Amazon 
the (River) Nile the Suez Canal the Black Sea 


Places in towns (streets, buildings etc.) 


In general we do not use the with names of streets, squares etc. : 
C) Kevin lives in Newton Street. 
O Where is Highfield Road, please? 
C) Times Square is in New York. 


We do not use the with names of airports, stations and many other important buildings: 
Kennedy Airport | Westminster Abbey London Zoo 
Victoria Station Edinburgh Castle 

also 
Cambridge University, Harvard University etc. 


But we use the with names of most hotels, museums, theatres and cinemas: 
the Regent Hotel the National Theatre 
the Science Museum the Odeon (cinema) 


the ... of... 


We use the + names with ... of ...: 
the Museum of Modern Art the University of California 
the Great Wall of China the Tower of London 


© ©8®8 © © ©® 


We say the north / the south / the east / the west (of ...): 
C) I've been to the north of Italy, but not to the south. 


the > Units 69-72 
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Those are [ quite cheap ] 

60 A: [Well] ILI want something bigger than one box of seeds 

No that damn thing would've done ideally 

[ Well it annoys me to | see it there sitting smugly growing her seeds 

[ Well does she use it | 

Well she's using it 

Well you can't blame her lovey 

You gave it to her <,> 

A: That just sh shows you the policy of keeping things €,» 
[ICE-GB-S1A-007-1f ] 


Tay 


65 


The recording has been transcribed orthographically, that is, the words have 
been transcribed as they would appear in writing, observing the usual rules of 
spelling and capitalization, but without punctuation. At first glance, therefore, the 
extract appears to resemble writing, but this is simply an artefact of the transcrip- 
tion. Closer examination will reveal some important differences between speech 
and writing, and some characteristics that are unique to conversational English. 

The extract contains a great deal of overlapping speech. Typically, the end of 
one speaker turn overlaps with the beginning of the other turn. In these cases, the 
interruption forces the first speaker to yield the turn to the other speaker. In line 
34, however, speaker C overlaps with a pause in B’s speech, but B does not yield 
the turn. 

The informal nature of this conversation can be seen at the level of vocabulary. 
Minor expletives like b/asted and damn are used, as well as colloquial expressions 
like quid and her next door. Speakers B and C both address speaker A using 
vocatives (cf. 7.11): 


If you gave it to her Dad 
Well you can’t blame her lovey 


The extract also contains many items such as well, I mean, uhm and uh, which 
are sometimes termed ‘fillers’ or discourse particles. The functions of these are 
various: the voiced pauses uhm and uh allow the speaker time to think, while 
retaining the turn in the conversation. All three speakers use we// at the beginning 
of some of their utterances, often to signal a change of topic, or to introduce a 
salient new point: 


Well these damn plants have shot up in price... 
Well can’t you buy a piece of glass... 

Well she’s using it... 

Well it annoys me... 

Well you can't blame her .. . 
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Other discourse particles which are commonly used in conversation include you 
knom, sort of, and like. 

'The unplanned nature of the conversation is revealed in several instances of 
non-fluency, including repetitions (‘Yes because because I broke that window’), 
false starts (‘I got two but I I can't I think I left the other one up at Bow’), and 
hesitations (That just sh shows you... ) 

All the speakers use a great many contractions, which are frowned upon in 
formal writing, but are very characteristic of informal speech: 


What you want’s a little greenhouse (cf. What you want is...) 
What’s happened to the door (cf. What has happened .. . ) 
D'you know how much glass is now (cf. Do you know...) 


Unlike written English, many of the utterances in this extract are not complete, 
grammatical sentences, in the sense that we have defined this term. In other words, 
they do not display the canonical subject—predicate structure that we looked at in 
Chapter 3. Instead, the speakers use several fragmentary sentences (cf. 9.2): 


Piece of glass 
Almost opaque 
Or a chip frame 


Ellipsis (cf. 6.6) is a very common feature of conversational language. Ellipsis 
refers to the omission of grammatical units. They are omitted in the interests of 
economy. Since they can be recovered from the immediate context, there is no 
need to include them. Ellipsis of the subject (cf. 3.5) is particularly common, 
especially when the subject is /: 


Could’ve cleared that square yard . . . (cf. Z could’ve...) 
Didn't want it (cf. J didn't...) 


In the following examples, both the subject and some or all of the verb phrase 
(cf. 4.11) have been ellipted: 


Still out there (cf. It is still out there) 
Cost a lot more now (cf. It would cost a lot more now) 


Another characteristic of conversation is the use of tag questions (cf. 6.2): 
You can't blame her for that really can you 


Absolute daylight robbery really aren't they 
... that’s got glass in it hasn’t it 
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In each case, the function of the tag question is to seek agreement from the other 
speaker with what is said in the preceding part. 

Compared with writing, and with more formal, prepared speech, conversational 
English tends to be less complex syntactically. Even when they are grammatically 
complete, most of the utterances are simple sentences, without subordination. The 
following is an exception to this, since it contains two subordinate clauses (one 
introduced by because, the other by when): 


I brought that from Bow because I got it from the place next door when they 
threw their window frames out 


At the phrase level, too, informal conversation tends to be simple. Many of the 
noun phrases (cf. 4.2) in this extract consist of a noun only (g/ass), a noun together 
with one determiner (a fool, the shed) or a noun and a pre-modifier (frosted glass, fancy 
glass). In this extract, pre-modifiers are far more common than post-modifiers. 
When post-modifiers do occur, they are often simple prepositional phrases (cf. 
4.25) introduced by of: 


a piece of glass 
a box of seeds 


In the following noun phrase, the post-modifier is a clause: 
the door we had out there 


This is a relative clause (cf. 4.5), or more accurately a zero-relative clause (cf. 
5.24), since the relative pronoun has been omitted. This omission of the relative 
pronoun is very common in conversation, but less common in more formal con- 
texts, where we might expect to find 


the door that (or which) we had out there 


In 1.6 we noted that one of the factors involved in grammatical variation is the 
attitude of the speaker towards his or her audience, towards the topic, and towards 
the purpose of communication. In more general terms, we can say that in conver- 
sation, a major factor is the relationship between the speakers. The extract above 
is from a family conversation — the speakers are all very familiar with each other, 
and the conversation is informal, relaxed, and at times ‘jokey’. We would expect 
a rather different type of conversation between, say, a student and his supervisor, 
or between an employee and his employer. 

Our second extract is from a counselling interview. Speaker A is a male univer- 
sity student, aged 19, and speaker B is his counsellor, who is also male, aged 
around 50. Again, the symbol €,» denotes a pause and overlapping strings are 
bracketed. 
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A: I wish I could feel relaxed about uhm <,> certain aspects of my life 
<,> such as work and exams <,> 
B: The impression I got was that your your memory was pretty good 
basically <,> and this wasn't a problem 
5 A: Yeah but I would like to improve it <,> 
It €,7 can still be improved even if it is fairly good 
B: Mhm mhm <,> 
A: I feel I’ve got to grips with my subject better uhm €,» than I have in 
<,> in previous weeks €,» 
10 Certainly certainly true of this term in certain bits <,> 
Very definitely true of last term <,,> 
I have been able to you know <,> use the resources available to me 
more effectively 
What what sorts of resources <,> 
Such as my textbooks from the library [ <,,> | etcetera <,,> 
[ Mhm yeah | 
So you now feel that you’re getting on top of the work 
Yes 
Uhm <,> and uh you understand what’s going on 
Yes <,> 
And that’s in seminars and lectures 
We don’t uh have seminars as such 
We have [ tutorials ] lectures and practicals 
[ Mhn | right <,> 
25 "That's that's a big step forward isn't it <,> 
Yes <,> 
That’s very good <,> 
But having said that uh <,> I still find that uh €,» when I eat I 
haven't I haven't been able I don't €,» I know that I €,» probably 
30 I know that I should eat but <,> when and I cook €,» uh consider- 
able quite a large quantity of food and then find that I I don't feel all 
that hungry <,> even though mostly <,> uhm I usually skip breakfast 
and €,» uhm travel on cups of coffee <,> or tea 
[ICE-GB-S1A-059-1 1f] 


15 


yey 


20 


pW ewe 


T 


2ye 


The extract displays some of the features that we observed in the family conversa- 
tion, including voiced pauses (uh, uhm), fragmentary sentences 


Very definitely true of last term 
non-fluencies: 


... I still find that uh €,» when I eat I haven't I haven't been able I don’t 
<,> I know that I <,> probably I know that I should eat . . . 
Certainly certainly true of this term... 
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tag questions: 
... that’s a big step forward isn’t it 


and finally contractions: 


. I’ve got to grips... (cf... . I have got to grips...) 
. you're getting on top of the work (cf... . you are getting...) 
. that's in seminars . . . (cf. ... that is...) 


However, it is noticeable that all of these features are much less frequent than in 
the family conversation. There are also far fewer overlaps; because of the purpose 
of the exchange, and the relationship between the participants, the speakers rarely 
interrupt each other. On the other hand, there are far more pauses. These allow 
the student time to frame a response to the counsellor’s questions, and they give 
the counsellor time to consider his next question. 

Compared with the family conversation, the counselling interview appears much 
more fluent, with much longer and much more complex utterances. In fact, almost 
all the utterances in the counselling interview are complex sentences, that 1s, they 
contain at least one subordinate clause. For example, Speaker A's first utterance is 
a complex sentence: 


I wish I could feel more relaxed . . . 


Here, the subordinate clause J could feel more relaxed . . . functions as the direct 
object (cf. 3.7) of the verb mish. In a more formal context, such as in writing, the 
subordinate clause would be introduced by that: 


I wish that I could feel more relaxed . . . 


Here, we will list and describe some of the other complex sentences in the 
counselling interview. The subordinate clauses are underlined: 


Yeah but I would like to improve it 
(to-infinitive clause functioning as direct object of the verb /ike) 


It <,> can still be improved even if it is fairly good 
(if-clause functioning as adverbial (cf. 3.9)) 


So you now feel that you’re getting on top of the work 
(that-clause functioning as direct object of the verb feel) 


I've got to grips with my subject better uhm €,» than I have in <,> in 


previous weeks 
(comparative clause (cf. 6.9) introduced by than) 
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you understand what's going on 
(nominal relative clause (cf. 6.9) functioning as direct object of the verb 
understand) 


Speaker A's final utterance is quite long and confused. The speaker may be 
nervous, or he may simply be unsure of what he wants to say. The utterance con- 
tains many false starts and repetitions, but we can nevertheless see that it contains 
a great many subordinate clauses: 


having said that 
(an -ing- clause functioning as adverbial. In terms of meaning, it has con- 
cessive force.) 


I still find that when I eat 
(adverbial clause, expressing time) 


I know that I should eat 
(that-clause functioning as direct object of the verb know) 


The complexity of the language used in the counselling interview is not confined 
to clause and sentence structure. Complexity can also be found in the phrase 
structures (cf. Chapter 4). In Speaker B's first utterance, the subject is a complex 
noun phrase, with the structure: 


determiner noun post-modifier 
the impression I got 


The post-modifier of the noun impression is the zero-relative clause I got 
(cf. 5.24). In formal writing, this would normally be introduced by the relative 
pronoun that: 


the impression that I got 
Here are some more examples of complex phrases in the counselling interview: 


certain aspects of my life 


pre-modifier noun post-modifier 
certain aspects of my life 


In this case, the post-modifier is a prepositional phrase (cf. 4.25) 
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the resources available to me 


determiner noun post-modifier 
the resources available to me 


Here, the post-modifier is itself a complex phrase. It is an adjective phrase with the 
following structure: 


adjective post-modifier 
available to me 


So the phrase the resources available to me is a complex noun phrase which contains 
a complex adjective phrase embedded within it (cf. 4.1). 


a big step forward 


determiner pre-modifier noun post-modifier 
a big step forward 


The use of an adverb (forward) to post-modify a noun is restricted to a small 
number of adverbs. Further examples include: 


the people upstairs 
the day before 
the way back 


One further aspect of the counselling interview is worth noting. In asking 
questions, the counsellor makes frequent use of declarative questions (cf. 6.2). 
Declarative questions have the formal characteristics of a declarative sentence, but 
they are in effect questions. In lines 17f. the counsellor uses three declarative 
questions in rapid succession: 


And that’s in seminars and lectures 
We don’t uh have seminars as such 


B: So you now feel that you're getting on top of the work 
A: Yes 

B: Uhm <,> and uh you understand what’s going on 

A: Yes <,> 

B: 

A: 


Because of the context, speaker A has no difficulty in interpreting each of these as 
having the force of a question, despite their declarative form. The use of declarative 
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questions is clearly suited to counselling interviews, but we would expect this 
questioning technique to be less common in a less structured exchange. 

The counselling interview shares some of the features of the family conversa- 
tion. In one sense, they are both ‘conversations’, but that term must be interpreted 
broadly. Both extracts have distinctive features of their own. Returning to our 
earlier point, it is clear that many factors are at work in determining differences 
among and within linguistic registers. In face-to-face conversation, the relationship 
between the speakers is a significant factor, as are the age and sex of the speakers. The 
speakers’ educational background is also an important factor. In terms of the com- 
municative situation, it is important to consider the purpose of the exchange, the 
topic or topics being discussed, and the speakers’ attitudes towards those topics. 


10.3 Unscripted monologue 


The extract below is from a judge’s summation of a court case involving an 
accident at a builder’s yard. The judge is summing up the facts of the case for the 
benefit of the jury. The symbol <,> denotes a pause. 


Uh he estimated the slope at the time in nineteen eighty-four to’ve been 
something like one in four <,> a a and it sloped down €,» uh for €,» 
uhm a distance of uhm uh <,> I think for three or four <,> uhm feet or 
possibly more <,> than the length of the slope 
5 It may even have been uh <,> uh up to about two yards <,> 
Now because of the uneven ground and because of the <,> liability to rut 
and uhm also because of this slope <,> the <,> ground <,> was plainly 
<,> uh uh and this seems to have been uh common ground between the 
witnesses who were called in this case <,> uhm a bad place for <,> 
10 stacking <,> uh these lintels and beams <,> uh uh and the reason why it 
was a bad place is obvious <,> 
Uh the uh uh beam the stacks were liable to become unstable particularly 
when <,> uh the forklift truck was being used <,> uhm for taking the 
beams away <,> 
15 Beams were taken away from one side and the stack was leaning to some 
extent <,> then over the stack would go and the beams would all fall to 
the ground <,> 
Uh on other occasions uh during the course of loading <,> uh there 
would be minor collisions between the forklift trucks and these stacks and 
20 the beams would go over in that way <,> and the consequence of that was 
<,> that at <,> fairly frequently it became necessary to tidy this place 
<,> uh up <,> 
Now this tidying up usually took place when the factory machine broke 
down and the gang in the factory would be then available for the tidying 
25 up operation <,> and uh when that happened the men in the factory <,> 
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uhm would uhm go outside and in uhm €,» usually working it two at a 

time they would set about tidying up these beams <,> 

Well now how did this accident happen <,> if it did happen <,> 
[ICE-GB-S2A-067-1ff. | 


This unscripted monologue displays many of the characteristics that we saw in 
the family conversation and in the counselling interview (10.2). There are many 
pauses, and many voiced pauses, which have been transcribed as u/ and uhm. In 
line 1 there is a contraction to’ve (to have). There are also many non-fluencies. 
These include false starts: 


... the consequence of that was <,> that at <,> fairly frequently . . . 
and self- corrections: 
Uh the uh beams the stacks were liable to become unstable . . . 


The speaker uses the discourse particle now to introduce new points in his 
description of events and, in line 28, he uses well now to introduce his final 
question, which in a sense is the culmination of his speech. 

In describing the facts of the case, the judge presents a series of events as a 
sequence of clauses which are loosely connected by and: 


Beams were taken away from one side 

and 

the stack was leaning to some extent then over the stack would go 
and 

the beams would all fall to the ground 


This use of and is very common in continuous speech. However, it does not 
perform any real coordinating role in this case; it is simply used to string together 
a series of clauses. 

In line 3 there is a parenthetic clause J think (cf. 7.18), but lines 7f. contain a 
much longer parenthesis: 


the €,» ground €,» was plainly €,» uh uh and this seems to have been uh 
common ground between the witnesses who were called in this case <,> uhm a 
bad place for <,> stacking <,> uh these lintels and beams 


The parenthetic clause occurs between the verb (was) and the subject complement 
(a bad place for stacking these lintels and beams). Such a long parenthetic clause 
would be unusual in formal writing. If it did occur, it would be enclosed in 
brackets or marked off from the rest of the sentence using dashes. 
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Line 16 contains an interesting example of fronting (cf. 8.3): 
... then over the stacks would go... 


Here, the adverb over (part of the phrasal verb go over) has been moved to a posi- 
tion before the subject in order to give it greater emphasis. The result is a more 
‘dramatic’ description of the accident. Compare this version with the conventional 
word order, which is a much more ‘flat’: 


... then the stacks would go over... 


The effect of fronting is to make the fronted element more conspicuous, and to 
give it more dramatic focus. Compare: 


Twenty pounds it cost me. (fronted) 
It cost me twenty pounds. (normal word order) 


10.4 Sports commentaries 


Sports commentaries are also a type of unscripted monologue. They offer an 
interesting example of language use because in them the commentator has to 
describe events which happen as he is speaking, and over which he has no control. 
In many sports, the action is very fast, and events succeed each other in rapid 
succession. The commentator therefore must be able to react quickly under great 
pressure, and he must describe events coherently without having any time to 
prepare or rehearse. Sports commentaries therefore offer us interesting examples 
of truly spontaneous and public language use. 

The extract below is from a radio commentary on an FA Cup match between 
Manchester United and Queen's Park Rangers. 


The corner kick now floated in from the left and Steskal going up to 
collect it comfortably on the edge of his own six-yard penalty area 
United tonight playing with a familiar line-up 
In goal Les Sealy 
5 Back four of Irwin Bruce Pallister and Blackmore 
In the middle Ince Bryan Robson returning to the line-up alongside 
Webb and Sharp and then up front they have McClair and Hughes 
The ball currently inside the centre circle with Webb who puts it back to 
Robson and he tries the long chip forward for Lee Sharp which is cut out 
10 well by David Bardsley 
Bardsley takes his place in a Rangers line-up that looks like this 
Steskal in goal 
Channing Bardsley Maddox and Sampson at the back 


Exercises 


[731 ] Answer these geography questions. Choose from the box. Use The if necessary. 


gu. mS is the capital of Egypt. Alps 
~ is between Africa and America. Amazon 
is a country in northern Europe. Andes 

is a river in South America. Asia 

is the largest continent in the world. | Atartte 
-is the largest ocean. Bahamas 


is a river in Europe. Bangkok 
Gee sects a E EEIN I ESENE -Caire- 
€ esee, Is between Canada and Mexico. Jamaica 
[NM cese are mountains in South America. Kenya 
13 ass ithe capital of Thailand. Pacific 
i128 ee ep EC. are mountains in central Europe. Red Sea 
[NM CU. is between Saudi Arabia and Africa. Rhine 


Sweden 
United States 


d isaniistanellimplyekSant» eam: 
Be ae a group of islands near Florida. 


1 Kevin lives in Newton Street. 

2 We went to see a play at National Theatre. 
3 Have you ever been to China? 

4 Have you ever been to Philippines? 

5 Have you ever been to south of France? 

6 

7 

8 


Can you tell me where Regal Cinema is? Let c MER 
GuryolitellimewhereMerntiamSkeer is! — mmaa seed eor t ERU 
aanyeu rellimewhere Museum dE Aneis: Eos ed sueco pa ED 
9SEEuropeisbissebrbapibowisthali eee. E oos S o oso E REO 
TOM Balgiummisisimaller cham Necnenameds. TL. cutus idet te E e saec DE 
Tie Whichinivenisiongen—issiagisprOnNile? — fusi a 
12 Did you go to National Gallery when you 
were in London? 
13: We:stayec at Park Hore DIO ROSE. «o sesta tlt n 
14) How fanisit tremia gags 0 xod M ee nl 
Station (in London)? 
15 Rocky Mountains are in North America. 
16 Texas is famous for oil and cowboys. 
17 | hope to go to United States next year. 
18 Mary comes from west of Ireland. pcm 
199 3D is adm DERE Mamehesten University | assente ERR 
20MRanama Canalons Atlanie GO C CANIMAMC eei e RR 
Pacific Ocean. 


=+ Additional exercises 33-34 (pages 269-70) 157 
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Barker Wilkins Wilson and Sinton in midfield and up front Falco and 
Wegerle and the ball at the moment with Paul Ince who chips it forward 
Bardsley going across quickly as Mark Hughes lurked to knock it forward 
It's chested down here by Steve Bruce just inside his own half chipping 
the ball forward 

It's knocked down by McClair for Bryan Robson delighted to be back in 
the United line-up today and he spreads it out to the left now to Lee Sharp 
Sharp goes past his man 

Gets to the by-line 

He's inside the penalty area 

He's made up a lot of good ground there before a vital interception 
came in 

from Clive Wilson and that now earns Manchester United another corner 
kick away on that far side their left and it'll be Neil Webb who goes across 
to take it with Brian McClair waiting at the near post 

Mark Hughes just on the edge of the six-yard box 

Sharp Robson Pallister and Bruce all waiting along the edge of the 
eighteen-yard area 

The corner coming out towards Pallister 

He knocks it in there 

McClair gets a good shot from Bruce 

It cannons off a defender 

Comes to the left of the Queen’s Park Rangers goal and Roy Wegerle now 
keeps the ball in play as he comes away from his own penalty area and 
drags the ball up to the halfway line 

Tackle coming in from Denis Irwin there and as Bruce picked it up he 
was fouled 

Free kick to United just inside the Rangers’ half 

Irwin has got the free kick in there 

It’s knocked back <,> by Danny Maddox and going out to the far side 
flicked forward by Justin Channing but then knocked forward for United 
by Webb 

Interception coming in now and Wilkins now brings it away <,> as they 
make the break forward with Bardsley 

Bardsley now facing a challenge from Paul Ince puts a short ball back to 
Barker and he goes back out to Wegerle on the far side 

A good idea to set Barker away again but a vital interception coming in 
from Blackmore and now United move forward 

It’s with Brian McClair 

McClair moves down the centre 

He’s got Hughes to his right <,> and he was aiming for Mark Hughes 
<,> but the ball had too much power behind it and Kenny Sanson <,> 
had the easy job of shepherding it back to Jan Steskal 
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United on a good run at the moment whereas Rangers of course have been 
struggling in the First Division 
Steskal’s <,> clearance brings another interruption in play 

60 The flag is up for an offside decision and the Queen's Park Rangers coach 
Bobby Gould has come to the €,» uh halfway line because he can see 
that uh 
one of his players is back there injured 
It uh looks like Justin Channing who's receiving treatment <,> 


In this extract it is very noticeable that the length of the units corresponds 
closely with the speed of the action being described. During periods of intense, fast 
action, the utterances are very brief and 'telegraphic in style, as the commentator 
tries to keep pace with the action. During less intense periods — when there is a lull 
in the game — the commentator has more time to produce longer and grammatically 
more complex utterances. 

In the ‘telegraphic’ utterances, there is a great deal of ellipsis, including ellipsis 
of the main verb: 


Steskal in goal (cf. Steskal 7s in goal) 

Channing Bardsley Maddox and Sampson at the back (cf... . are at the 
back) 

The ball currently inside the centre circle . . . (cf. The ball is currently . . . ) 

... the ball at the moment with Paul Ince . . . (cf. the ball at the moment 
is with...) 


There is also ellipsis of determiners (cf. 5.26) in some noun phrases (cf. 4.2): 


Tackle coming in . . . (cf. Æ tackle...) 
Free kick to United . . . (cf. A free kick... ) 


The use of progressive aspect (cf. 4.14) is very striking in this commentary, 
but the progressive auxiliary be is usually ellipted: 


Steskal going up . . . (cf. Steskal is going up...) 
United tonight playing with a familiar line-up (cf. United are playing . . . ) 
The corner coming out . . . (cf. The corner is coming out .. . ) 


Ellipsis allows the commentator to speak quickly in order to keep pace with the 
action, while having no detrimental effect on comprehensibility. 

In terms of clause relationships, the ‘telegraphic’ style of a sports commentary 
may be described as a kind of loose ‘stringing together’ of short clauses or other 
units, with no grammatical relation between them: 
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Played forward by Robson 

Hughes tries to lay it off for McClair 
Comes back now for Neil Webb 
Webb wisely spots Irwin in space 
Chipped into the middle by Irwin 


This loose ‘stringing together’ of units, without any grammatical relation between 
them, is called parataxis. It is contrasted with hypotaxis, which refers to rela- 
tions between units based on coordination or subordination (cf. 6.10). 

Sports commentaries typically contain a large proportion of passive construc- 
tions, often followed by a by-phrase (cf. 4.15): 


It's knocked back <,> by Danny Maddox 
. . . flicked forward by Justin Channing 
but then knocked forward for United by Webb 


We can compare these passive constructions with their active counterparts: 


Danny Maddox knocks it back 
Justin Channing flicks it forward 
Webb knocks it forward for United 


In the active construction, the subject (the name of the player who is performing 
the action) comes first, followed by the verb. In the passive construction, this 
information is postponed to the end of the clause, where it occurs in the by-phrase. 
The passive construction therefore gives the commentator more time to identify 
exactly which player is involved in the action. We might refer to the use of the 
passive here as a type of ‘delaying tactic’ on the part of the commentator. Delaying 
tactics are particularly important in a radio commentary, where even a brief silence 
can be very disconcerting to the listeners. The commentator must keep speaking more 
or less all the time, even when he is unsure about what is happening on the field. 

Here is another example of a delaying tactic: 


... and quickly in there was Barker 
Here, the commentator uses a changed word order to ‘buy time’ for himself, until 
he has identified the player involved in the action. Compare this construction with 
the more usual: 


... and Barker was quickly in there 


The following is the clearest example in this extract of a delaying tactic. As one 
player is about to be substituted, the commentator does not yet know who his 
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replacement is going to be. However he keeps speaking until he has identified the 
substitute: 


... and we're going to see J think the introduction after just twelve minutes 
of Alan McCarthy 


The commentator is quite obviously ‘buying time’. He first uses a parenthetic 
clause J think (cf. 7.18), and then an adverbial after just twelve minutes (cf. 3.9). 
These are inserted into the noun phrase the introduction of Alan McCarthy, between 
the noun (introduction) and the post-modifier (of Alan McCarthy). This is very 
untypical of general language use. Typically, a noun is immediately followed by its 
post-modifier (cf. 4.4). In the sports commentary, however, the strategy clearly 
serves the very useful purpose of ‘buying time’ for the commentator. 


10.5 Email English 


An estimated 6.1 billion emails are sent out daily around the world, and the figure 
continues to increase. In the last decade, email has become an important commun- 
ication tool, and email communication is already recognized as a linguistic register 
in its own right, even if its conventions are not yet fully fixed. Email is a written 
form of language, but it is not simply a letter in electronic form. It also has many of 
the characteristics of speech. However, we will begin by looking at some of the 
features that emails share with other forms of writing, especially letters. 

As a linguistic register, email is still very much in a development stage; usage 
varies, and many users of the medium are still unsure about what the conven- 
tions are. For example, in writing a letter, we know the convention of starting with 
Dear John or Dear Sir, and ending with a salutation such as Best mishes or Yours 
sincerely. The conventions are less clear in emails. Users are still often unsure 
whether to use Dear John, Hi John, or simply John —. Much depends, of course, on 
the relationship between the sender and the recipient. Among close friends, a wide 
range of openings can be observed, including Hi, Yo, and Hey. However, if the 
recipient is not personally known to the sender, many writers still tend to use the 
more traditional ‘Dear . . > and ‘ Yours sincerely’. In circulars, or emails to a mailing 
list, Dear all or Dear List Members are commonly used. 

Speed is an important aspect of email communication. This refers both to how 
emails are delivered and also to how they are composed. Unlike a letter, which may 
take days to arrive, an email may be read almost as soon as it is sent. As a result, the 
sender may receive a reply very quickly, and so a rapid back-and-forth exchange of 
emails can be entered into. Emails tend to be written very quickly. They are 
typically brief, and many writers use abbreviations to speed up the act of composi- 
tion. These include 


thx (thanks) 
u (you) 
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BTW (by the way) 

FYI (for your information) 
b4 (before) 

CU (see you) 


Some writers dispense with upper case letters altogether, since the upper case 
requires an additional key stroke: 


i met john on monday. 


On the other hand, an email typed entirely in upper case letters is considered to be 
a breach of ‘netiquette’, since the reader interprets it as the equivalent of shouting 
in speech. A limited use of capitalization is generally acceptable, if it is used to give 
emphasis: 


We're taking Libby to the doctor this morning to find out why she's 
eating SO MUCH!... she's becoming quite a blimp 


Writers of emails are generally unconcerned with spelling errors or ‘typos’; only 
the most careful writers will re-read and edit their emails before sending them. On 
the part of readers, there is much greater tolerance of spelling errors in emails than 
in handwriting or print. This is somewhat ironic, since electronic spellcheckers 
make it easier to check an email than it is to check any of the more traditional 
forms of written communication. 

Speed of composition, and the typical brevity of emails, may be factors in what 
many people perceive as a certain terseness in email messages, even when no such 
thing is intended. An email is more likely to be misinterpreted than a letter. For 
that reason, people sometimes use smileys or emoticons to indicate their intention, 
or to clarify how their remarks are to be interpreted. Emoticons represent the facial 
expressions of the writer: 


:-) smile 
:-(_ frown 
7) wink 


Some writers explicitly describe their own facial expressions by inserting «grins», 
<smiles>, or «laughs». Similarly, ‘LOL’ (‘laughing out loud’) has become a 
common tag in personal emails. Idiosyncratic spellings are sometimes used to 
emulate certain aspects of speech: 


This is just sooooooo boring. 
Going to (yaaaaaaaaaawn) Dublin at the weekend. 
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Here, the idiosyncratic spellings are used to represent extended vowel sounds, and 
thereby to give added emphasis to what is being expressed. All of these strategies 
are intended to compensate for a perceived deficiency in email communication, in 
comparison with face-to-face conversation, where a great deal of the meaning is 
communicated by the speakers’ facial expressions, gestures, stress, and intonation. 

Other features of speech are also regularly represented in emails, by various 
means. Most notable among these is the very common use of interjections and 
discourse particles: 


... by the way — you know the Britannica we bought for, eh, Elizabeth? 
well, it arrived last week (30 vols) — we spent some time in Don's shed 
opening the boxes and having a look at it — like... wow!!! 

Hey, hope u're ok there. TGIF eh? 


We turn now to the grammatical features of emails. In personal emails — that is, 
among close, personal friends — there are many grammatical features that we 
associate with speech, and specifically with conversation. 


Yo- 

We are in Newbridge (Whoa!) in an I-Cafe. Raining here. Been to see a 
house — nice but too far from anywhere. The search goes on. How you? 
Big day on Sunday, eh? 


Since this is a personal email, the writer assumes a great deal of shared knowledge 
with the recipient — a shared attitude towards Newbridge, perhaps, which is 
expressed by the interjection Whoa!, and shared knowledge of some event on 
Sunday. The writer observes many of the conventions of the written medium, 
such as capitalization and punctuation, but in terms of grammar the message is 
closer to a conversation. There is a great deal of ellipsis: 


Raining here (cf. It is raining here) 
Been to see a house (cf. J have been to see a house) 
How you? (cf. How are you?) 


and fragmentary sentences: 


— nice but too far from anywhere 
Big day on Sunday. 


Even the grammatically complete sentences are very short, and no subordinate 
clauses are used. 

In less personal emails, brevity is still a central feature, both of the email itself 
and of the individual sentences. However, in the following example, there is a 
degree of sentence complexity, which is the result of subordination and coordination: 
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hi, thanks. 

think i can make my way to you. plane is scheduled to land at 5:45, so by 
the time 1 (hopefully) retrieve my bag and wend my way to central 1 guess 
it will be nearer 6:30 to 7. 

maybe i could call you from the airport and give you an ETA, or if i get 
lost call again! 

up to you really. 

whatever, it is a very sunny august bank holiday monday in olde london 
towne. 

milly says hello, 

see ya soon 

K. 


In this example, some quite complex sentences alternate with brief, fragmentary 
sentences. The complex sentences are used to express the main business of the 
message, which is to make travel arrangements. However, it is quite unlike a busi- 
ness letter. We can see this in the informality and casualness of the language (hi, see 
ya), and in the throwaway line beginning with Whatever . . . , which suggests that 
the writer is not unduly worried about his travel arrangements. While maintaining 
an informal and friendly tone, this email still succeeds in conveying the most 
important information. 

Apart from personal messages, email is probably most often used in the workplace, 
as a means of communication among colleagues. In this case, the usual formalities 
of a letter, such as ‘Dear . . .’, are often dispensed with altogether, leaving only the 
business in hand. The following is an exchange between two colleagues: 


I'm trying to delegate a few duties, as I simply don't have the time to do 
everything myself! 

Thanks, — Charles 

2 Charles, 

>My CD Writer isn't working just now, among other technical problems, 
>so I'd be grateful if you could send copies to the people concerned. 
Gerry—T!l be happy to do this. 


The sole purpose of this exchange is to conduct business, although it is very 
different from traditional communication by business letters. The greetings and 
salutations are brief, and are not used consistently. Both writers use contracted 
forms, such as I’//, I'd, and don't. These features contribute to the informal and 
friendly tone of the exchange. On the other hand, the ‘business-like’ nature of the 
communication can be seen in the fact that all the sentences are grammatically 
complete. There is no ellipsis of the subject, which is very common in more 
informal contexts. The objective of both writers is to convey information, and for 
that reason most of the sentences display a high degree of complexity at both the 
clause level and the phrase level: 
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I'm trying to delegate a few duties, as I simply don't have the time to do 
everything myself! 


The clause to delegate a fem duties is a to-infinitive clause, functioning as direct 
object of the verb trying. The clause as . . . myselfis an adverbial clause, expressing 
reason. Finally, the noun time is post-modified by the fo-infinitive clause to do 
everything myself. 


My CD Writer isn’t working just now, among other technical problems, 
so I'd be grateful if you could send copies to the people concerned. 


This sentence consists of two clauses coordinated by the marginal coordinator so 
(cf. 7.4). The first clause is simple, though it contains two adverbials, just now and 
among other technical problems. The second clause is complex: it contains an adver- 
bial ;/-clause, expressing condition. The complex noun phrase the people concerned 
has the following structure: 


determiner noun post-modifier 
the people concerned 


The post-modifier is a reduced relative clause, in which the relative pronoun is 
ellipted, and the verb phrase is non-finite (cf. 6.9). Compare: 


the people who are concerned 
The final sentence contains a complex adjective phrase (cf. 4.21): 
Pll be happy to do this. 
Here, the to-infinitive clause functions as post-modifier of the adjective happy. 


10.6 The language of literature 


Most of what we find in the language of literature — particularly in prose fiction 
and drama — we also find in other uses of language. Writers select from what is 
available in the language as a whole. Poetry, however, often departs from the 
norms of language use in two respects: (1) in deviations from the rules and con- 
ventions of ordinary language, and (2) in excessive regularities. For that reason, I 
will be drawing my examples from poetry. At the same time, it must be said that 
some poets are more inclined than others to keep close to everyday uses of lan- 
guage, perhaps even to simulate the style of natural conversations. 

The deviations that we encounter in poetry are located in various aspects of the 
language. Poetry is distinctive visually. It is set out in lines that do not go right 
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across the page. Spaces may be left between sets of lines to indicate the beginnings 
of new sections, and lines within sections may be indented in various ways to 
indicate connections of some kind, perhaps in rhyme or metrical pattern. The 
traditional verse convention is for each line to begin with a capital letter, but some 
modern poets defy this convention. Some modern poets also defy the ordinary 
language conventions of spelling and punctuation. In this respect, e.e. cummings is 
particularly idiosyncratic: for example, he regularly writes the first person singular 
pronoun as ‘i’ and he sometimes inserts a punctuation mark in the middle of a 
word. 

Poets often create new words. These tend to follow the normal rules for word- 
formation rather than being deviant. Some eventually enter the general language. 
But new words are surprising at their first appearance and they may never be 
admitted to the general vocabulary, particularly when they are based on word- 
formation rules that are little used. Gerard Manley Hopkins seems to have in- 
vented unfathering (‘depriving of a father’). He describes how the snow ‘Spins to 
the widow-making unchilding unfathering deeps’. The new word and its sense 
are prepared for by the more transparent midow-making and the parallel unchilding 
(an existing word, though uncommon). Hopkins has combined the prefix un- with 
a noun to form a verb unfather in a deprivative sense. This is a rule of word- 
formation that is little used. Even more rare is the formation of a negative noun by 
prefixing un- to an existing noun. Thomas Hardy introduces the noun unhope as 
the final word in the last stanza of ‘In Tenebris’: 


Black is night's cope; 
But death will not appal 
One who, past doubtings all, 
Waits in unhope. 


We find very few nouns with the prefix un-; two, for example, are untruth and 
unrest. Hopkin's unfathering, and Hardy's unhope remain nonce-words (words coined 
for a single occasion); they have not entered the vocabulary stock of the language. 

Conversion is a common process for the formation of new words. We butter 
bread, take a look, calm somebody. In these everyday examples, words have changed 
from their original word-class to a new word-class without any change in their 
form: Butter is a verb derived from a noun (‘put butter on’), look is a noun derived 
from a verb, and calm is a verb derived from an adjective. Poets sometimes 
introduce nonce-formations through conversion. Hopkins converts the adjective 
comfortless into a noun in ‘grouping round my comfortless’ and the abstract non- 
count noun comfort into a concrete count noun in ‘Here! creep, Wretch, under a 
comfort. e.e. cummings takes conversion to an extreme by converting the past 
form did and its negative didn’t into nouns in ‘he sang his didn’t he danced his did’. 

Sometimes the poet's lexical innovations are compounds, the combination of 
two words into one: Hopkin's se/fyeast in ‘selfyeast of spirit a dull dough sours’; 
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T.S. Eliot's sea-girls; thought-fox in the title of a poem by Ted Hughes; and gift- 
strong in John Berryman's ‘when he was young and gift-strong’. 

Poets often introduce unusual collocations of words, which may require figurative 
interpretations. Examples abound. Here are just a few: 


The child's cry / Melts in the wall. (Sylvia Plath) 

Bitter memory like vomit / Choked my throat. (Gary Snyder) 
Your /ips are animals (Anne Sexton) 

This grandson of fishes (Robert Bly) 

across the castrate lawn (Richard Wilbur) 

hopeless cathedrals (Allen Ginsberg) 


Some deviations are grammatical. Departures from normal word order are com- 
mon in poetry. In the following line from Walt Whitman the direct object Vigil 
strange is fronted, an occasional unusual order in non-poetic language (cf. 9.3). 


Vigil strange I kept on the field one night 


Also abnormal is the order vigil strange rather than strange vigil, since adjectives 
generally come before the nouns they modify. In the next example from W.H. 
Auden, the direct object A white perfection is abnormally placed between the 
subject Swans in the winter and the verb have: 


Swans in the winter air 
A white perfection have 


In another example, from Wallace Stevens, the phrase upon a hill is extracted 
from the first of a pair of coordinated clauses (J placed a jar in Tennessee upon a hill) 
and placed after the second clause: 


I placed a jar in Tennessee 
And round it was, upon a hill. 


In addition, the subject complement round is fronted from its normal position (/ 
was round). Finally, in these lines from a sonnet by Gerard Manley Hopkins, the 
verb find is abnormally omitted in the first of two coordinated clauses: 


... than blind 
Eyes in their dark can day or thirst can find 


Thirst’s all-in-all in all a world of wet. 


The sense is ‘than blind eyes can find day in their dark?’ 
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These flowers 
are for you. 


Do you like 
this picture? 


this picture 

(= this picture here) 
these flowers 

(= these flowers here) 


This hotel is expensive, but it's very nice. 

‘Whos that girl" ‘I don't know: 

Do you like these shoes? | bought them last week. 
Those apples look nice. Can | have one? 


This is a nice hotel, but it's very expensive. 

‘Excuse me, is this your bag? ‘Oh yes, thank you’ 
Who's that? (= Who is that person?) 

Which shoes do you prefer — these or those? 


that = something that has happened: 
‘m sorry | forgot to phone you’ ‘That's all right’ 
That was a really nice meal. Thank you very much. 


that = what somebody has just said: 
"You're a teacher, aren't you? 
‘Martin has a new job: 
‘I'm going on holiday next week’ 


"Yes, that's right: 
‘Oh, that's nice’ 


We use this is ... and is that ... ? on the phone: 
Hi Sarah, this is David. 

(this = the speaker) 

Is that Sarah? 


(that = the other person) 


| We use this is ... to introduce people: 

A: Ben, this is Chris. 

B: Hello, Chris — nice to meet you. 
| e Inf 


Den, this 
ie Chris. 
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that (singular) 


Do you like 
that ve 


those (plural) 


Who are 
those people? 


^^. of 


that picture 

(= that picture there) 
those people 

(= those people there) 


We use this/that/these/those with a noun (this picture / those girls etc.) or without a noun: 


with a noun 


| without a noun 


‘Really? | didn't know that: 


DAVID 


Hi Sarah, 
this is David. 


e" 
ü 


AMANDA CHRIS 
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Excessive regularities are expressed in the systematic organization of features 
that otherwise occur unsystematically in the language. Poetry is often marked by 
patterns of sound; for example, metre, rhyme, and alliteration. The alliteration of / 
in this stanza from Philip Larkin's poem ‘Toads’ is so abundant that it could not 
occur by chance in the ordinary use of language: 


Lots of folk live on their wits: 
Lecturers, lispers, 

Losels, loblolly-men, louts — 
They don’t end as paupers. 


The alternate lines end with identical sounds: ¢s in mits and louts, and pers in lispers 
and paupers. 

Another type of patterning is parallelism. Parallel structures exhibit gram- 
matical, lexical, and semantic similarities. Here is an example of close parallelism 
from ‘Little Gidding’ in T.S. Eliot’s ‘Four Quartets’: 


We die with the dying: 

See, they depart, and we go with them. 
We are born with the dead: 

See, they return, and bring us with them. 


In the next example, from the end of one of John Donne’s sonnets, the final two 
lines are parallel. This parallelism takes the form of chiasmus, a reversal of the 
order of the two parts of the parallel structures: the except-clause comes first in one 
line, and second in the other line. 


Take me to you, imprison me, for I, 
Except you enthrall me, never shall be free, 
Nor ever chaste, except you ravish me. 


The two clauses in the first line are also parallel. Grammatically, both clauses are 
imperative, starting with an imperative verb followed by a direct object. Lexically, 
both clauses have the same pronoun me as direct object, and the verbs take (in this 
structure) and imprison are partial synonyms. Semantically, both clauses express 
the poet’s request to God (the subject that is understood from the previous con- 
text) to take control of him. 

One useful approach to literary analysis is to start by looking for the language 
features that deviate from what we know to be normal in language. This approach 
is explored in the following section. 


10.6.1 Foregrounding 


Literary language, especially poetic language, is distinguished by the consistency 
with which it uses foregrounding. The term foregrounding is a visual metaphor; it 
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refers to the language features that stand out from the background of normal 
use. One of the objectives that analysts of the language of literature may set for 
themselves is to find interpretations of foregrounding. As in all literary criticism, 
there is scope for more than one interpretation, but some interpretations are more 
plausible than others. 

I take as my first example a poem by Thomas Hardy, entitled ‘In Tenebris’ (‘In 
Darkness’). It has a Latin epigraph from Psalm 102, which is rendered in the King 
James version ‘My heart is smitten, and withered like grass’. The complete poem 
follows: 


Wintertime nighs; 
But my bereavement-pain 
It cannot bring again: 

Twice no one dies. 


5 Flower-petals flee; 
But, since it once hath been, 
No more that severing scene 
Can harrow me. 


Birds faint in dread: 
10 I shall not lose old strength 
In the lone frost’s black length: 
Strength long since fled! 


Leaves freeze to dun; 
But friends can not turn cold 
15 This season as of old 
For him with none. 


Tempests may scath; 
But love can not make smart 
Again this year his heart 
20 Who no heart hath. 


Black is night’s cope; 
But death will not appal 
One who, past doubtings all, 
Waits in unhope. 


The poem is divided into six stanzas. The stanza division is made more con- 
spicuous than usual by the indentation of the first and last lines, which are shorter 
than the middle lines. Sound patterning reinforces the feeling that each stanza is a 
unit: the two shorter lines rhyme and the two longer lines rhyme, and no rhymes 
are repeated across stanzas. The metrical scheme is iambic (unstressed syllable 
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followed by stressed syllable), but contrary to the iambic norm every stanza begins 
with a stressed syllable. 

The parallelism in appearance and sound has its analogy in a parallelism in 
sense. The stanzas elaborate the comparison expressed in the epigram from the 
Psalms: a comparison between desolation in nature and desolation in personal 
feelings. The first line of each stanza portrays a negative image from nature, an 
image that conjures up loss or danger. The next three lines relate this image to a 
negative human experience. 

Negation is foregrounded in the poem, which is replete with negative words 
(no one, no more, none, not, no) and words with negative connotations (such as 
wintertime, bereavement-pain, flee, lose, black, death). The final word is the nonce- 
formation unhope, which we examined in the previous section. It makes a stronger 
impact than a possible synonym such as despair might have. As the negative of 
hope, it intimates the absence of any feeling of hope: a state beyond hope. The 
contrast with Zope is underlined by the collocation Waits in unhope, which brings to 
mind the normal collocation mats in hope. In its strategic position as the final word 
of the poem, unhope is the climax to a series of preceding negative expressions. 

The negation motif chimes with the imagery and themes of the poem. In each 
stanza the comments that follow the nature imagery allude to previous experiences 
of pain and despair. T'he consequences of past adversities have been permanent, so 
that a repetition of the adversity can no longer affect the poet. The final stanza 
refers to the ultimate adversity — death. But even death ‘will not appal’. 

In the first half of the poem, the poet treats the experiences as personal to him 
by using the first person pronouns J, me, my. In the second half, his pain and 
despair are distanced through the use of the third person pronouns him and his and 
(in the final stanza) the indefinite pronoun one. Through the change in pronouns, 
the poet generalizes from his own experiences to the human condition. 

My final example of foregrounding involves departures from both external and 
internal norms. The poem, given in full below, is by Gerard Manley Hopkins. It is 
titled ‘Heaven-Haven’ and subtitled ‘A nun takes the veil’. The subtitle provides 
the situational context for the poem. The title not only points to the theme of the 
poem (heaven as haven), but also introduces the linguistic device that dominates 
the poem, close parallelism. The two words heaven and haven fall short of com- 
plete identity by just one vowel sound as well as one letter: 


I have desired to go 
Where springs not fail, 

'To fields where flies no sharp and sided hail 
And a few lilies blow. 


And I have asked to be 
Where no storms come, 

Where the green swell is in the havens dumb, 
And out of the swing of the sea. 


CANN PWN Ke 
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The close parallelism in grammatical structure between the two stanzas calls attention 
to itself. The last three lines in each stanza refer to places that are characterized by 
the negatives not and no and by words that have negative connotations. 

The closeness of the parallelism also foregrounds the differences between the 
two stanzas. The first stanza opens with I have desired to go and the second stanza 
with I have asked to be. Desire is ambiguous between two meanings: the stative 
‘wanted’ and the dynamic ‘asked’ (cf. 3.14). In the ‘asked’ interpretation, the line is 
closer in meaning to the opening line of the second stanza. Both lines then describe 
a past request. The present perfect have desired and have asked indicate that the 
request is relevant to the present time of the poem, whereas the simple past / 
desired and I asked might suggest that the person is no longer interested in having 
the request granted. On the other hand, in the ‘wanted’ interpretation, / have 
desired points to a feeling that has extended over a period of time to the present 
but has not necessarily been translated into the action of making a request. The 
ambiguity is mimetic of ambivalence. The ostensible speaker is a woman about to 
become a nun, and she expresses some feeling of ambivalence about taking the veil. 
The change from the ambiguous desired to the unambiguous asked suggests a 
progression in the poem. 

Similarly the switch from desired to go to asked to be marks a progression: the 
dynamic go points to a striving, whereas the stative be indicates a state of rest. 
There are other differences between the stanzas that suggest a similar advance. 
There is more deviation from grammatical norms in the first stanza, perhaps 
mimetic of the striving: the archaic negation without do in springs not fail (instead 
of springs do not fail), the fronting of the verb in flies no sharp and sided hail, and the 
separation of the two parts of the compound in sharp and sided hail (instead of 
sharp-sided hail). 

"There is a difference between where the speaker has desired to go and where she 
has asked to be. The first stanza describes a countryside with springs and fields. It 
alludes to material needs (springs not fail) and pleasures (a fem lilies blow). The 
second stanza describes a place of peace and quiet, the haven of the poem's title. 
The tension in the first stanza — conveyed in large part by the grammar — is 
resolved in the final stanza. The first stanza indicates a desire for positive things, 
even though negatives are used: springs that do not fail, fields without hail, and the 
presence of a few lilies. The second stanza calls for the absence of storms and tides: 
the ideal is the absence of conflict. 

In the next section we will explore the type of foregrounding that derives from 
ambiguity. 


10.6.2 Ambiguity 


In the everyday uses of the spoken language and in most writing, ambiguity is a 
fault to be avoided because it may cause confusion or misunderstanding. Poets, 
however, introduce ambiguity intentionally to convey simultaneous meanings. 
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Puns, which are based on multiple interpretations, are employed playfully in 
poetry as in jokes and advertisements, though they may also have a serious pur- 
pose. The following stanza, from a poem by John Donne, contains two puns, one 
on Sun and the other on done: 


I have a sin of fear, that when I have spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore; 
Swear by thyself, that at my death thy Sun 
Shall shine as it shines now, and heretofore: 
And, having done that, thou hast done, 
I have no more. 


Religious poetry traditionally puns Sun with Son, Christ the son of God, blending 
the associations of natural light with the associations of spiritual light. The second 
pun is personal, on the name of the poet: thou hast done combines the meaning ‘you 
have finished’ with ‘you have Donne’. The last two lines of the poem echo a refrain 
in the previous stanzas: 


When thou hast done, thou hast not done, 
For I have more. 


The poet tells God that when He has forgiven the sins he enumerates He has not 
finished because he has more sins. At the same time, the pun conveys the added 
meaning that God has not taken possession of Donne because he has more sins. It 
is through Christ that at his death the poet will be fully forgiven by God and taken 
by God. 

Grammatical ambiguities are also found in poetry. They are generally more 
difficult to analyse than lexical ambiguities. The first example comes from T.S. 
Eliot’s The Waste Land, in an extract from the section called ‘The Fire Sermon’: 


At the violet hour, when the eyes and back 

Turn upward from the desk, when the human engine waits 
Like a taxi throbbing waiting, 

I Tiresias, though blind, throbbing between two lives, 

Old man with wrinkled female breasts can see, 

At the violet hour, the evening hour that strives 
Homeward, and brings the sailor home from sea, 

The typist home at teatime, clears her breakfast, lights 

Her stove, and lays out food in tins. 


O oouo MN BPwWN e=e 


The subject of this sentence, J Tiresias (line 4), is followed by two adverbials: a 
verbless clause though blind and a non-finite clause throbbing between two lives. 
Then comes an instance of apposition (cf. 4.7): Old man with wrinkled female 
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breasts. This seems at first reading to be in apposition with two lives: one life is an 
old man, the other perhaps a woman mith wrinkled female breasts. But the absence 
of a description of a second life suggests that the reader has been sent on a false 
trail. The phrase is then re-assigned as appositive to the subject of the sentence 7 
Tiresias. We have two grammatical analyses of the function of the appositive; the 
second supersedes the first, but the effect of the first lingers. Tiresias is the old 
man with wrinkled female breasts and the throbbing between two lives is the 
uneasy straddling of male and female in Tiresias. The grammatical straddling 
between two analyses reinforces the imagery. A second false trail is set by what 
follows the verb can see (line 5). Is see here intransitive (“Tiresias has the ability to 
see’), or is it transitive (“Tiresias can see somebody or something’)? If it is transi- 
tive, we expect a direct object to follow later in the sentence. The reader is kept in 
suspense for several lines. The phrase beginning with the evening hour is in apposition 
with the violet hour (line 6). The evening hour is modified by a relative clause whose 
predicates are coordinated: that strives / Homeward, and brings the sailor home from 
sea. It looks as if what follows shares the verb brings and is coordinated, though the 
coordinator and is implied and not present; brings the sailor home from sea, / The 
typist home at teatime. The parallelism of the sailor home and The typist home and the 
commas after sea and teatime encourage that initial reading. Yet as we read on, we 
see that The typist has its own set of coordinated predicates: clears her breakfast, lights 
/ Her stove, and lays out food in tins (lines 8-9). The typist could therefore be the 
subject of a new sentence. Alternatively, The typist home at teatime might indeed be 
coordinated with the sailor home from sea, and the predicates that follow might be a 
relative clause (cf. 4.5) with the relative pronoun who omitted, though the omission 
would be very odd in the ordinary use of language: brings... / The typist home at 
teatime, [who] clears / her breakfast, lights / Her stove, and lays out food in tins. 
Let us now turn back to the question whether see in line 5 is intransitive or 
transitive. The question is in fact not resolved, since the grammatical status of see 
depends on the interpretation of The typist home at teatime (line 8). If this phrase 
begins a new sentence, see is intransitive. If it is coordinated with the sailor home 
from sea (line 7), see is still intransitive. But there is yet a third possibility. The 
phrase may be the subject of a that-clause (whose conjunction that is omitted) 
which functions as direct object of a transitive see: I Tiresias .. . can see / At the 
violet hour... [that] / The typist home at teatime, clears her breakfast, lights / Her 
stove, and lays out food in tins. This interpretation, which is discouraged by the 
comma after teatime, is given some support by a parallel sentence five lines later: 


I Tiresias, old man with wrinkled dugs 
Perceived the scene, and foretold the rest — 
I too awaited the expected guest. 


Yet the analysis of these lines is also not straightforward. The sentence is 
parallel if Perceived the scene, and foretold the rest is the predicate of the sentence 
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(I Tiresias.../ Perceived . . . ). But the absence of a comma after dugs allows the 
possibility that the line is a relative clause with omitted who (I Tiresias ... [who] / 
Perceived . . . ). 

We have seen that the phrase 77e typist home at teatime faces both ways and that 
as a result there are three possible interpretations of lines 8-9 that depend on three 
grammatical analyses. The grammatical ambiguities mimic the paradox of Tiresias, 
a man who has wrinkled female breasts and a blind man who can see. 

The next example of ambiguity comes from the first four lines of a sonnet by 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. In these lines, the poet calls on himself to turn away 
from a cycle of self-accusations with which he is tormenting himself: 


My own heart let me more have pity on; let 
Me live to my sad self hereafter kind, 
Charitable; not live this tormented mind 
With this tormented mind tormenting yet. 


A UN eRe 


Line 1 starts with the fronted My own heart, the complement of the preposition on 
(cf. 4.25). Later in the line occurs the unusual positioning of more. The oddity of 
the position of more foregrounds the word and is the cause of its grammatical 
ambiguity. More may be an adverb (‘more often’) or an adjective modifying pity. 
As an adverb, it should come at the end and be accompanied by some time 
expression such as now or than before: ‘Let me have pity on my heart more than 
before’. As an adjective, it should precede pity: ‘Let me have more pity on my 
heart’. The basis of comparison for the adjective is left vague, but two possibilities 
suggest themselves: ‘Let me have more pity on myself than on others’ or Let me 
have more pity on myself than I have had before’. The second possibility is closer 
to the interpretation indicated if more is an adverb, and it receives support from the 
word hereafter in the parallel sentence that follows. 

Live in line 2 seems to be treated as a linking verb, with the adjectives kind, / 
Charitable as subject complement (cf. 3.8). In normal use, /ive is an intransitive or 
a transitive verb, so we would ordinarily expect it to occur with adverbs rather 
than adjectives (They lived happily ever after, not They lived happy ever after). The 
grammatical deviation is highlighted by the postponement of the adjectives to the 
end instead of the normal order as in ‘Let me live hereafter kind, charitable to my 
sad self. The unusual structure with a subject complement contributes to the 
ambiguities of the parallel contrasting sentence in lines 3—4. 

The ambiguities lie in the grammatical function of this tormented mind. According 
to one interpretation the phrase is a subject complement, parallel to kind, / Charit- 
able, and then let me is implied from the preceding sentence: /et / Me live to my sad 
self hereafter kind, / Charitable; [let me] not live this tormented mind / With this 
tormented mind tormenting yet. If we use be as the linking verb, a simple example of 
this structure might be Let me be kind to myself, not be a tormentor. As in the 
preceding sentence, it is odd to have /ive as a linking verb. 
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In a second interpretation, this tormented mind is the subject of the intransitive 
verb /ive and is parallel to me in the preceding sentence; only let is carried over. 
The grammatical oddity in this interpretation is that the subject is placed after the 
verb. If we repositioned the subject in the normal order, we would have //et] this 
tormented mind not live with this tormented mind tormenting yet. 

In the third interpretation, this tormented mind is the direct object of the transi- 
tive verb /ive, and let me is implied from the preceding context. The first part of 
the sentence might be rephrased ‘Let me not live this tormented mind’. But as a 
transitive verb, /ive is highly restricted in the direct objects it may take. We would 
normally expect a noun phrase with /ife as its main word (‘Let me not live this 
tormented life’), as in the expressions /ive a hard life, live a good life. 

The verb torment is ordinarily a transitive verb, but no direct object follows it in 
line 4. One interpretation is that this tormented mind is the object implied from line 
3: With this tormented mind tormenting [this tormented mind] yet. The effect is to 
suggest an endless cycle of tormentor and tormented, with the poet as a self- 
tormentor. Alternatively, torment is exceptionally here intransitive, and the sense is 
‘This tormented mind is still experiencing torment’. Compare My leg is hurting. 

All the interpretations that I have offered for these four lines co-exist and, in 
doing so, enrich the poem. The dislocations in grammar mimic the psychological 
dislocations that the poet describes. 

The final example comes from the first eight lines of a sonnet by John Milton. 
The context of the sonnet is the onset of blindness in Milton and his reaction to his 
disability. 


When I consider how my light is spent, 
Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 
And that one Talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my Soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide, 
Doth God exact day labour, light denied, 
I fondly ask; ... 


CAD vic tb -— 


There are various places where multiple interpretations are possible, but I will 
focus on the last three lines of the octet. In lines 4—6 Milton asserts his eagerness to 
present God with a ‘true account’ of his life, /est he returning chide (lest God when 
He returns — or when He replies — rebukes me’). On an initial reading the question 
in line 7 seems to be asked by God: Doth God exact day labour, light denied (Does 
God require casual labour when light is denied?’). The question then appears to be 
a rhetorical question that God asks in rebuking the poet, and as a rhetorical 
question it seeks no answer (cf. 6.2). It implies the strong assertion that of course 
God does not exact day labour when light is denied. However, when the reader 
reaches line 8, it becomes transparent that the fronting of the question before the 
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reporting clause has laid a false trail. The question is not asked by God, but by the 
poet: I fondly ask (‘I foolishly ask’). The question now emerges as a genuine yes—no 
question, which the poet immediately evaluates as a foolish question. The folly of 
the question is underlined by the previous reading of it as a rhetorical question, 
which makes the question unnecessary. Because God’s assertion of His justice is 
replaced by the poet’s questioning of God’s justice, the poet’s question is seen to 
be insolent and presumptuous. The effect is obtained through the succession of 
two analyses of the grammar of lines 6—7: the initial misinterpretation is immedi- 
ately followed by an accurate second interpretation. The poet’s foolish question is 
answered in the final line of the sonnet: 


They also serve who only stand and wait. 


EXERCISES 


Exercises marked with an asterisk are more advanced. 


*Exercise 10.1 English in use (cf. 10.1) 


Look up one of the following topics in the Longman Grammar of Spoken and 
Written English by Douglas Biber, et al. (Longman, 1999). Use the index to find 
places in the grammar where the topic is discussed, and follow up cross-references 
if necessary. Give a brief oral report on the topic in class. 


1. dysfluencies 5. speech act functions 
2. dialect 6. repair 

3. false starts 7. register 

4. hedge 8. anacoluthon 


Exercise 10.2 Conversational English (cf. 10.2) 


Examine the following extract, and describe the grammatical features that distin- 
guish it as a typical example of conversational English. The speakers are identified 
as A and B, and the symbol €,» denotes a pause. 


A: What was that <,> building on the corner €,» just past Chapel 
Street on the right where it used to be Lyon's €,» 

What was it called the <,> 

Well it it wasn't called Lyon's Corner House but it was 

Chapel Street 

Well you know Chapel Street 

Yeah up at Islington 


Tey 
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A: Yeah €,» 
If you go on a bit you come to €,» a corner shop a big which used to 
be a big Lyon's €,» with a 
Oh you don't know oh 

B: Nol don't know 
I didn't know Islington until I moved there but 

A: And it used to have <,> uhm it used to have a name like uhm <,> 
like uhm <,> uhm not the Trocadero but you know how they they 
uhm they acquire funny names for their places uhm uhm lifting 
them out of the tea shop <,> brigade 

[ICE-GB-S1A-010-1ff.| 


*Exercise 10.3 Conversational English (cf. 10.2) 


The following extract is from a radio interview with a writer. Rewrite the extract as 
ordinary prose. The €,» symbol denotes a pause. 


I'm taking life Pm sort of retired <,> but when I was in full flow as it 
were of writing uhm I had to discipline myself very severely so many 
hours a day 
I used to set so much a day either so many hours or so many words 
whichever came first <,> and sometimes you had to force yourself for 
every minute of it to go on writing and go on working €,» and on other 
days it was coming and you didn't want to stop and you went on longer 
than you need 
that was wonderful 

[ICE-GB-S1B-048-59ff.] 


*Exercise 10.4 Conversational English (cf. 10.2) 


The extract below is taken from a novel. How does the dialogue compare with 
conversational English, as discussed in 10.2? Does the dialogue lack any features 
that we find in real conversation? What devices does the novelist use to simulate 
speech? 


‘I hope she trusted me.’ 

‘Trusted you? Yes, of course she did.’ 

She watched her aunt shake her head. 

*[ didn’t know that —' 

‘But why shouldn't she have trusted you?’ 

‘Maybe she thought — Pd try to influence you.’ 

‘Influence me how? 

‘It’s so long ago now.’ 

Catherine continued to stroke her aunt's thin, cooling wrist. 


Exercises 


ga Complete the sentences. Use this/that/these/those + these words: 
birds house plates postcards seat -shoes 


| Do you like 
| these shoes 


[742 ] Write questions: Is this/that your ... ? or Are these/those your ... ? 


ga Complete the sentences with this is or that’s or that. 


1 A: l'm sorry l'm late. 5 A: Beth plays the piano very well. 

B: ... Thats... all right. B: Does she? I didnt know s . 
2A: | can't come to the party tomorrow. 6 Mark meets Pauls sister, Helen. 

BOE on caer nesses a pity. Why not? PAWE NWOT KG fetes eae ars my sister, Helen. 
3 on the phone MARK: Hi, Helen. 

SUESEPiellogane m Se 7 A: l'm sorry | was angry yesterday. 

JANE: Oh, hi Sue. How are you? Bo e me .. OK. Forget it! 
4 A: You're lazy. 8 XA You' rea friend of Toms, arent you? 

Bu oe ELE creas not true! B c right. 


159 
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‘I could have done. If I'd set my mind to it. But I relied on Hector, for 
everything. If we'd fallen out — where would that have left me? That’s the 
point, you see.’ 

[ICE-GB-W2F-010-8ff.] 


Exercise 10.5 Unscripted monologue (cf. 10.3) 


The following extract is a transcription of part of an unscripted public lecture on 
classical temples in Italy. Rewrite the extract as it might appear in a printed book. 
The <,> symbol denotes a pause. 


But now let's look at the origin of temples uhm <,> how they first got the 
shape they did <,> uh what they were used for too <,> and our best bit of 
help for how they might’ve looked and the original idea of what a temple 
is <,> is to be found in the Athens National Museum €,» and this is a 
miniature version of a temple €,» 
Something like the eighth century BC as far as I remember so you know a 
good two hundred years before anything elaborate or large built in stone <,> 
And what you can see is it's it's merely a kind of flat-backed shed which 
has been erected €,» uhm the sort of thing that's really very simple 
indeed to build <,> 
Uhm some of it presumably of wood like the little columns at the front at 
the front €,» 
Uh may have been on a stone base the real building as it were that this is 
a version of but almost certainly the walls made of <,> probably mud 
brick <,> 
And if you're going to have them made of mud brick and it rains remem- 
ber to actually stick a ledge or cornice all the way round €,» so that the 
<,> mud won't actually get ruined by the rain 

[ICE-GB-S2A -024-73ff. | 


Exercise 10.6 Sports commentaries (cf. 10.4) 


The extract below is from a commentary on a Rugby League game between Great 
Britain and Australia. Describe the extract’s distinctive grammatical features. The 
symbol €,» denotes a pause. 


And we play on 

Andy Platt 

Good driving done there by this uh this Wigan prop forward €,» 
Gregory €,» 

Oh that's good play 

Gibson 

He's got Offiah 
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Offiah’s gone inside <,> 
A chance gone begging there I think 
If Offiah'd stayed outside <,> 
What adventurous football from Great Britain <,> 
And a good kick from Schofield <,> 
Belcher wanting it to go over 
It does €,» 
Sensible play there from Belcher 
[ICE-GB-S2A-004-223ff. ] 


Exercise 10.7 Email English (cf. 10.5) 


The following is an intercalated email exchange between friends. Discuss the 
features that distinguish it as a typical example of email communication. 


Hi J. 

Good to hear from you. I was in London in June, and tried to look you 
up, but you had obviously already moved. Where are you now? 

>oh shit! What a shame... 

>I sent you a mail back in March, I think, to a hotmail account but don’t 
>know if you got that. Old job closed down in January with everyone out 
>of a job like that with no pay. I now work for another web company. 
>Am living in Brick Lane, which is very fine. 

I recently had a visit from Ken. He stayed with me a few days, with his 
new fiancee, on their way to London, and again on the way back. We had 
several good drinking sessions here — just like old times, eh? 

>So wish I could have been there... I spoke to Ken when he was in 
>London and we were going to meet up but he had to cancel due to the 
>pain he was in with his slipped disk. . .. Where is Ken now and what's 
>he up to? 

back in China, still teaching in some godawful place, but seems to be 
enjoying himself 


Exercise 10.8 Email English (cf. 10.5) 


Below are two emails written by colleagues. The second email is a reply to the first. 
Discuss the features of the exchange that relate to written communication, and 
those that it has in common with speech. 


Dear Alan, 

Attaching 20 zipped files. Can you let me know if you have received them 
okay before I send you the other 80? 

many thanks 

Laura 
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Hi laura, 

Yes, got the 20 files and successfully unzipped them. Can you explain the 
file extensions? It's not immediately clear what Ive got!!! 

A. 


*Exercise 10.9 The language of literature (cf. 10.6) 


Identify and explain the examples below of deviation from what is normal in 
language. 


1. Wild men who caught and sang the sun in flight, 
And learn, too late, they grieved it on its way, 
Do not go gentle into that good night. 
[Dylan Thomas, ‘Do Not Go Gentle into That Good Night’] 


2. he sang his didn't he danced his did 
[e.e. cummings, ‘anyone lived in a pretty how town’] 
3. The hour-glass whispers to the lion's roar 
[W.H. Auden, ‘Our Bias’] 
4. Slowly the poison the whole blood stream fills. 
[William Empson, ‘Missing Dates'] 
5. Starts again always in Henry's ears 


the little cough somewhere, an odor, a chime. 
[John Berryman, ‘The Dream Songs: 29°] 


*Exercise 10.10 The language of literature (cf. 10.6) 


Identify instances of foregrounding in the poems below and explain their effects. 


1. This bread I break was once the oat, 
This wine upon a foreign tree 
Plunged in its fruit; 
Man in the day or wind at night 
Laid the crops low, broke the grape’s joy. 
Once in this wine the summer blood 
Knocked in the flesh that decked the vine, 
Once in this bread 
The oat was merry in the wind; 
Man broke the sun, pulled the wind down. 
This flesh you break, this blood you let 
Make desolation in the vein, 
Were oat and grape 
Born out of the sensual root and sap; 
My wine you drink, my bread you snap. 
[Dylan Thomas, ‘This Bread I Break?] 
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2. A slumber did my spirit seal; 
I had no human fears: 
She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 
No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 
Rolled round in earth's diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 
[William Wordsworth, ‘A Slumber Did My Spirit Seal] 


3. Lord, Who createdst man in wealth and store, 
Though foolishly he lost the same, 
Decaying more and more, 

Till he became 

Most poore: 

With Thee 

O let me rise, 

As larks, harmoniously, 

And sing this day Thy victories: 

Then shall the fall further the flight in me. 
My tender age in sorrow did beginne; 
And still with sicknesses and shame 
Thou didst so punish sinne, 

That I became 

Most thinne. 

With Thee 

Let me combine, 

And feel this day Thy victorie; 

For, if I imp my wing on Thine, 
Affliction shall advance the flight in me. 
[George Herbert, ‘Easter Wings’] 


*Exercise 10.11 The language of literature (cf. 10.6) 


1. In the stanza below, leaned may be a simple past or an -ed participle. Discuss 
the effects of the ambiguity. 


Webster was much possessed by death 

And saw the skull beneath the skin; 

And breastless creatures under ground 

Leaned backward with a lipless grin. 

[T.S. Eliot, ‘Whispers of Immortality’, cited in Seven Types of Ambiguity 
by William Empson (London: Chatto and Windus, 1953)] 
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2. 


Below are the first four lines of one of Shakespeare's sonnets. Consider the 
effects of the ambiguities in those lines. Line 1: (a) So may be a manner adverb 
(‘in this way’) or a resultative conjunctive adverb (‘therefore’), supposing may 
be an -ing participle (‘I suppose that you are true’) or a conditional conjunc- 
tion (‘if’). The sentence may be declarative or interrogative. Line 2: so may be 
resultative (‘therefore’) or a purpose conjunction (‘so that’, ‘in order that’). 
Line 3: new may be an adverb (‘newly’) or an adjective (‘to something new’); 
altered may refer back to love's face or to love. 


So shall I live, supposing thou art true, 

Like a deceived husband — so love’s face 

May still seem love to me, though altered new: 

Thy looks with me, thy heart in other place. 

[William Shakespeare, ‘Sonnet 93’, from Shakespeare’s Sonnets, edited by 
Stephen Booth (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1977)] 


In the stanza below, Bitter may be a direct object or a subject complement. 
Discuss the ambiguity and its effects. 


I am gall, I am heartburn. God's most deep decree 

Bitter would have me taste; my taste was me; 

Bones built in me, flesh filled, blood brimmed the curse. 
[G.M. Hopkins, ‘I Wake and Feel the Fell of Dark, not Day’] 


Discuss the effect of the punctuation of the stanza below on the meaning of 
the passage. 


To dispense, with justice; or, to dispense 

with justice. Thus the catholic god of France, 

with honours all even, honours all, even 

the damned in the brazen Invalides of Heaven. 

[Geoffrey Hill, "The Mystery of the Charity of Charles Péguy'] 


*Exercise 10.12 English in use (cf. Chapter 10) 


Collect one or more samples of English from one of the following sources. For 
spoken sources, you will need to use a tape recorder and then transcribe the 
speech. Write an essay on the characteristic features of the English that is used. 


1. 


dane cetera 


The dialogue in your favourite tv soap opera or sit-com. 
Song lyrics 

Radio and tv advertisements 

A stand-up comedian’s routine 

A cookery book or tv cookery programme 


Radio and tv weather reports 
A children's novel 

Internet chatroom discussions 
A political speech 

A radio phone-in programme 
Newspaper headlines 
Children's conversation 
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Appendix: Spelling 


A.1 Spelling, pronunciation, and meaning 


English spelling is difficult because the pronunciation of a word is not always an 
accurate guide to its spelling. Two reasons account for most of the discrepancy 
between pronunciation and spelling. 

One reason 1s that our spelling system is essentially a mixture of two systems: 
the system used in England before the Norman Conquest in 1066 was mixed with 
a new system introduced by the Norman-French scribes. We therefore find two 
spellings for the same sound (as in the final sound of mouse and mice) or two sounds 
for the same spelling (as in the first sound of get and gem). Later borrowings of 
words from foreign languages — particularly from French, Latin, and Greek — 
brought additional spellings; you will recognize as unusual such spellings as the c/ 
of chorus, the ph of philosophy, the g of genre, the oi of reservoir, and the oup of coup. 
Some spellings were changed to bring words nearer to the form they had in other 
languages, and the changes introduced letters that have never been pronounced in 
English. One example is the b in debt: the b was present in the Latin word from 
which the French equivalent came, but English borrowed the word from French 
when French no longer had a b. Other examples of such changes are the b in doubt, 
the / in salmon, and the p in receipt. 

The second reason for the discrepancy between pronunciation and spelling is 
that spellings have generally remained fixed while pronunciations have changed. 
During the Middle Ages the few who could write might spell the same word in 
more than one way; they did not think that only one spelling was correct. When 
the first printers introduced printing in English in the late fifteenth century they 
began to establish stable spellings. However, during that century important sound 
changes took place in English vowels. Those changes and later sound changes are 
generally not reflected in our spellings. In the centuries that followed, printers 
continued to work toward a uniform and stable system of spelling, and then the 
major dictionaries of the eighteenth century established a standard spelling that is 
close to our present system. On the whole, printers and dictionaries have been a 
conservative force, preserving old spellings when sounds have changed. We there- 
fore find spellings like the gh of night and the k of know, which retain letters for 
sounds that we no longer make. Or we find different spellings for the same sound, 
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such as ea in meat and ee in need, because at one time those combinations rep- 
resented different sounds. Or the sound changed differently in different words, so 
that the same spelling represents for us two different sounds, such as oo in book 
and flood. 

To some extent our spellings take account of meaning. Sometimes we lose in the 
spelling-sound relationship but gain in the spelling-meaning relationship. In 
the first place, we often distinguish homophones (different words pronounced in 
the same way) by spelling them differently. Here are a few common homophones 
that we distinguish through spelling: 


son — sun peace — piece 
sent — cent — scent right — write 


Secondly, we often use a similar spelling for parts of words that are related in 
meaning even though we pronounce them differently. The -ed inflection, for 
example, has the same grammatical functions in published and revolted, but the 
inflection is pronounced in two different ways. The spelling may also show that 
some sets of words are related where the pronunciation obscures the relationship. 
For example, we spell the first two syllables of nation and national identically, but 
the first vowel is pronounced differently in the two words. Similarly, the first three 
vowels of photography are different from the vowels of photograph, but our spelling 
connects the two words. We pronounce the words in these sets differently because 
we shorten vowels that are stressed weakly or not at all. Usually the unstressed or 
weakly stressed vowel is pronounced like the second vowel of nation. Some com- 
mon one-syllable words we pronounce in more than one way; in the rapid pace of 
normal conversation we do not stress them and therefore we shorten their vowels. 
For that reason we have at least two pronunciations of words like can, does, and 
your. Sometimes we go further and drop the vowel completely; when we are not 
writing formally, we can then show the omission by contractions of some words, 
such as "m for am, ’s for is or has, and "Il for will. 

A final advantage of the relationship between spelling and meaning is that one 
spelling of a word may represent different pronunciations, but the spelling shows 
that it is the same word. English is an international language that is spoken 
differently in different countries. Even within England we do not find a uniform 
pronunciation; the pronunciation of a word may vary from one area to another or 
between groups within the same area. For example, some say roof with a long u 
sound, others with a short u sound; some pronounce the final r in words like car, 
others do not; some pronounce the vowel in cup like that in /uck, others like that in 
put. Those spellings give some indication of pronunciation, but if we spelled words 
exactly as we pronounced them, people with different pronunciations of a word 
would spell the word in different ways. Our spelling usually indicates a shared 
meaning; it does not necessarily represent an identical pronunciation. 
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A.2 Spelling variants 


English spelling, like English punctuation, is a convention that is helpful to the 
reader. Spelling mistakes distract and irritate readers. Good spelling is usually 
considered a sign that the writer is educated. 

The spelling of the vast majority of words is now fixed. However, you will 
encounter some variant spellings in your reading or in dictionaries. For example, 
you may find realise and realize, archaeology and archeology, judgment and judge- 
ment, adviser and advisor. Do not use more than one spelling in a piece of writing, 
since inconsistencies are distracting. If you are used to a recognized and acceptable 
variant, keep to it. If not, select a dictionary and follow its spellings consistently. 
Consult the introduction to your dictionary to find out if it signals the preferred 
spelling when there are variants. 

Some spelling variants are exclusively British or are more common in British 
writing. For example, British spelling uses the -ise and -/sation endings (civilise, 
civilisation) as well as the -ize and -ization endings that are normal for American 
spelling (civilize, civilization). Here are some common American spellings and the 
usual British spellings for the same word: 


American British 
behavior behaviour 
center centre 
check cheque 
color colour 
draft draught 
jail gaol 
harbor harbour 
jewelry jewellery 
labor labour 
meter metre 
neighbor neighbour 
pajamas pyjamas 
rumor rumour 


Because of the constant movement of publications between America and Britain, 
the national spelling distinctions are becoming acceptable variants in the two 
countries and also in other English-speaking countries. 


A.3 Spelling rules for short and long vowel sounds 
1. doubling of consonant after short vowel 


The vowels a, e, i, 0, u have both long and short pronunciations; for example, the 
vowel a has a long pronunciation in rate and a short pronunciation in rat. The 
following general rule applies if the vowel is stressed. 
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Generally, a long vowel is followed by a single consonant plus a vowel: 
V+C+YV: long vowel + consonant + vowel 


and a short vowel is followed by a double consonant; at the end of the word, a 
short vowel can be followed by just a single consonant: 


V+C+C: short vowel + consonant + consonant 

V+C: short vowel + consonant (end of word). 
Examples: 

Long vowel Short vowel 

middle end 

V+C+V V+C+C V+C V+C+C 

tape, taping matter, tapping tap camp 

scene, scenic message, begging beg sell 

ripe, ripen blizzard, shipping ship miss 

hope, hopeful bottom, hopping hop fond 

amuse, amusement suffer, cutting cut much 


The rule is particularly useful when you add a suffix or inflectional ending to a 
word (cf. A.4 (1)). 


2. addition of final -e to indicate long vowel 


A final silent -e is used to indicate that the preceding stressed vowel is long: 


Long vowel Short vowel 
V+C+e V+C 
mate, debate mat 

theme, extreme them 

fine, polite fin 

robe, explode rob 

cute, amuse cut 


Here are some common exceptions, where the preceding vowel does not have the 
regular pronunciation: 


have; there, where; were; come, done, love, none, one, some; lose, move, 
prove, whose; gone; give, live (verb) 


The general rule applies also in the sequence V + C + /e. Hence, in gable the vowel 
a is long whereas in gabble it is short. Other examples of the long vowel in this 
sequence: 


160 


These chocolates are good. E 
. e 
Would you like one? 


oa 


Would you like one ? 


= Would you like a chocolate ? 


one = a/an ... (a chocolate / an apple etc.) 


| need a pen. Do you have one? (one =a pen) 


_) A: ls there a bank near here? 


B: Yes, there's one at the end of this street. (one = a bank) 


one and ones 


one (singular) 


Which one? = Which hat? 


one = hat/car/girl etc. 


this one / that one 
Which ear is yours? This one or that 
one? (= this car or that car) 


the one ... 
A: Which hotel did you stay at? 
B: The one opposite the station. 
| found this key. Is it the one you lost? 


the ... one 
| dont like che black coat, but | like the 
brown one. 
Don't buy that camera. Buy the other 
one. 


a/an ... one 
This cup is dirty. Can | have a clean 
one? 
That biscuit was nice. l'm going to 
have another one. 


? => Unit 47 another > Unit 65 


ones (plural) 


Which ones 


do you want? The white ones. 


Which ones? = Which flowers? 


ones - flowers/cars/girls etc. 


these/those or these ones / those ones 
Which flowers do you want? These 
orthose? or 
These ones or those ones? 


the ones ... 
A: Which books are yours? 
B: The ones on the table. 
| found these keys. Are they the ones 
you lost? 


the ... ones 
| don't like the red shoes, but | like the 
green ones. 
Don't buy those apples. Buy the 
other ones. 


some ... ones 
These cups are dirty. Can we have 
some clean ones? 
My shoes are very old. I’m going to 
buy some new ones. 


this/that > Unit 74 
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Long vowel 

V Cle 

able cycle noble table 

bible idle rifle title 
AA Suffixes 


A suffix is an ending added to a word that produces another word; for example, the 
suffix ful is added to help to produce helpful. An inflection is a type of suffix that is 
added to the end of a word to produce another form of the same word; for 
example, we add -s to the noun book to produce the plural books, and we add -ed to 
the verb walk to produce the past walked. The general rules for suffixes in (1)-(3) 
below apply also to inflections, and the examples include words with inflections 
added to them. 


1. doubling of consonant before suffix 


We often double a final consonant when we add a suffix beginning with a vowel. 
Double the final consonant before a suffix beginning with a vowel: 


1. if the word ends in a single consonant, and 
2. ifa single vowel comes before the consonant, and 
3. if the syllable before the suffix is stressed. 


Condition (3) always applies if the suffix is added to a monosyllabic word. 


suffix added to monosyllabic word 
stop +ed — stopped 
swim + ing — swimming 


big+er — bigger 
red+ish — reddish 
drug + ist — druggist 
win+er — winner 


Polysyllabic word: suffix follows 
stressed syllable 

permit + ed — permitted 
prefer - ed — preferred 
forget + ing — forgetting 
begin + ing — beginning 
occur + ence — occurrence 


The vowel before the consonant is a short vowel (cf. A.3). 


In the following sets of related words, 


the final consonant is doubled when the 


suffix follows a stressed syllable, but not when it follows an unstressed syllable. 


The contrasts illustrate the stress rule: 


suffix follows stressed syllable 
deferred, deferring 
inferred, inferring 
preferred, preferring 
referred, referring 


suffix follows unstressed syllable 
deference 

inference 

preference 

reference 
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A few polysyllabic words ending in -s have irregular variants with the doubling, 
even though the final syllable before the suffix is unstressed; for example: biased, 
biassed; focusing, focussing. 

Do not double the final consonant before a suffix: 


1. if the word ends in two consonants: 
finding, lifted, recorded, resistance, oldest 

2. if there are two vowels: 
meeting, rained, beaten, trainer, repeated, appearance 

3. if the stress is not on the last syllable of the word to which the suffix is added: 
limit — limiting; deliver — delivered; differ — difference 


Exceptions for words of two or more syllables: 


(a) Some words, most of them ending in /, have a double consonant even though 
the final syllable is not stressed; for example, marvellous, modelling, traveller, 
quarrelled, worshipping, handicapped, diagrammed. 

(b) Final c is usually spelled ck when a suffix is added to indicate the & sound: 
mimic — mimicking; panic — panicky; picnic — picnicked; traffic — trafficked. 


2. dropping of final -e before suffix 


Drop the final silent -e before a suffix beginning with a vowel: 


have--ing — having explore + ation — exploration 
debate + ed — debated cure + able — curable 
fame + ous — famous refuse + al — refusal 


Exception where the e is kept before a vowel: 


1. Keep the e in dyeing (from dye) and singeing (from singe) to distinguish the 
words from dying (from die) and singing (from sing). 

2. Keep the e in ce and ge before a suffix beginning with a or o to preserve the s 
and j sounds: enforceable, noticeable, peaceable, traceable, advantageous, courage- 
ous, knowledgeable. 


Do not drop the e before a suffix beginning with a consonant: 
movement, forceful, hopeless, strangely 
Exceptions where the e is dropped before a consonant: 


argue — argument 
awe — awful 
due — duly 

true — truly 
whole — wholly 
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The words abridgment, acknowledgment, and judgment have more common variants 
in which the e is retained. 


3. change of -y to -i before suffix 


When a word ends in a consonant plus y, change the y to 7 before any suffix except 


-ing Or 's: 
happy +ly — happily study + es — studies 
amplify + er — amplifier mystery ous — mysterious 
beauty + ful — beautiful ratify + cation — ratification 
apply +ed — applied empty + ness — emptiness 


Exceptions where the y after a consonant is kept: 


1. A few words of one syllable keep the y before a suffix: dryness, shyness, slyness. 
2. The y is kept in busyness to distinguish it from business. 


Keep the y before -ing: studying, applying 
Keep the y before ’s: the spy’s name, July's weather 
Keep the y in most words that end in a vowel + y: 


employ + er — employer play + ful — playful 
annoy + ance — annoyance destroy + s — destroys 
spray - ed — — sprayed pay + ment > payment 


Exceptions where the y after a vowel is changed to 7: daily, laid, paid, said, slain. 


4. plurals of nouns and -s forms of verbs 


Similar rules apply for making the plurals of regular nouns and the -s forms of 
regular verbs. Indeed, many words can be either nouns or verbs. 


1. General rule: add -s: 


noun plurals verb -s forms 

street — streets speak — speaks 
eye — eyes bring — brings 
winter — winters write — writes 


2. Ifthe ending is pronounced as a separate syllable (like the sound in is), add -es: 


noun plurals verb -s forms 
church — churches touch — touches 
box | — boxes buzz — buzzes 


bush — bushes wash — washes 
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When the word already ends in an -e, add just -s: 


noun plurals verb -s forms 
base — bases curse — curses 
judge — judges trace — traces 


3. Ifthe word ends in a consonant plus y, change y to 7 and then add -es: 


noun plurals verb -s forms 
worry — worries carry — carries 
spy — spies dry — dries 


4. For some words ending in -o, add -es. Some of them have a less common 
variant in -s: 


noun plurals noun plurals and verb -s forms 
archipelago — archipelagoes echo — echoes 

buffalo — buffaloes embargo — embargoes 
cargo — cargoes go — goes 

hero — heroes torpedo — torpedoes 

motto — mottoes veto — vetoes 

potato — potatoes 

tomato — tomatoes 

tornado — tornadoes 

volcano — volcanoes 


5. For some nouns ending in -for -fe, form the plural by changing the -for -fe 


to -ves: 
calf — calves life — lives thief — thieves 
elf — elves loaf — loaves wife — wives 
half — halves self — selves wolf — wolves 
knife — knives sheaf — sheaves 
leaf — leaves shelf — shelves 


5. verb forms: -ing participles 
The rules for making the -ing participle apply to both regular and irregular verbs. 
1. General rule: add -ing: 


play > playing carry carrying 
go — going wash — washing 


2. Ifthe word ends in -e, drop the e before the -ing: 


lose — losing write — writing 
save saving judge — judging 
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But if the word ends in -ee, -ye, or -oe, keep the e: 


see — seeing dye — dyeing 
agree — agreeing hoe — hoeing 


Also, singe keeps the e in singeing, in contrast with sing — singing. 
3. Ifthe word ends in -ie, change 7 to y and drop the e before the -ing: 


die — dying tie tying lie > lying 


Contrast die — dying with dye — dyeing. 
4. The rules for doubling a single consonant before -ing are given in A.4 (1): 


beg — begging boat — boating 
prefer — preferring enter — entering 
6. verb forms: simple past and -ed participles 


The simple past and -ed participle are the same in regular verbs. The following 
spelling rules, analogous to those in A.4(5), apply to regular verbs. 


(a) General rule: add -ed: 


play — played load — loaded 
mail — mailed echo — echoed 


(b) If the word ends in -e, add just -4: 


save — saved note — noted 
agree — agreed tie — tied 


(c) If the word ends in a consonant plus y, change the y to before the -ed: 


dry — dried apply — applied 
cry — cried imply — implied 


There are three exceptions, where the y is changed to 7 after a vowel and just 
d is added: 


lay — laid pay paid say — said 

(d) The rules for doubling a single consonant before -ed are given in A.4(1): 
beg — begged boat — boated 
prefer — preferred enter — entered 

7. -ize Or -ise; -ization or -isation 


Both variants are acceptable, though the spelling with -s is perhaps more common 
in British English: 
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criticise criticize 
colonisation colonization 


The following words, and words formed from them, should be spelled with -ise: 


advertise comprise enterprise revise 
advise compromise exercise supervise 
analyse despise franchise surmise 
arise devise improvise surprise 
chastise disguise merchandise televise 


8. addition of -ally to adjectives ending in -ic to form adverbs 


Add -ally to adjectives ending in -ic to form the corresponding adverbs. In normal 
conversation, the -a/ of -ally is not sounded: 


basic — basically realistic — realistically 
emphatic — emphatically specific — specifically 


Exception: public — publicly. 


9. the suffix -ful 
The suffix is -ful (not -full ): 


beautiful successful useful 
hopeful teaspoonful wonderful 


Notice also the usual spellings of fulfil and fulfilment. 


A.5 Prefixes 


Do not add or subtract letters when you add a prefix: 


un + easy — uneasy 
un + necessary — unnecessary 
dis + obey — disobey 


dis + satisfied — dissatified 
mis + inform — misinform 


mis + spell — misspell 
over + eat — overeat 
over + rule — overrule 


under + take — undertake 
in + expensive — inexpensive 
in + numerable > innumerable 
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The prefix in- is regularly changed to ;/-, im-, or ir- according to the first letter 
of the word that it is added to. The prefix often means ‘not’, as in the examples 
that follow: 


il- before / ir- before r im- before m or p 
illegal irrational immoral 

illegible irregular immortal 
illegitimate irrefutable impartial 
illiterate irrelevant impossible 
illogical irresponsible impure 


A.6 Other aids to spelling 
1. words run together 


A common type of spelling error is to run words together by writing two words as 
one. Always write these phrases as separate words: 


in fact 
just as 


a lot even if 
all right even though 


no one 
of course 


In some cases the spelling depends on the meaning. For example, write nobody 
as one word when it is a synonym of no person, but write no body as two words in 
other meanings (for example, ‘no corpse’). Write anyway when it is a synonym of 
anyhow, but any way when it means ‘any direction’ or ‘any manner’; awhile is an 
adverb meaning ‘for a brief period’ (e.g. You can stay awhile), but a while is a noun 
phrase (always so when preceded by a preposition), meaning ‘a period of time’ (e.g. 


We'll be there in a (little) while and We haven't seen them for a (long) while). 
Here are some pairs that you write either as one or as two words, depending on 
the meaning you intend: 


one word 
already 
altogether 
always 
anybody 
anyway 
awhile 
everyone 
everybody 
into 
maybe 
nobody 
someone 


two words 
all ready 
all together 
all ways 
any body 
any way 

a while 
every one 
every body 
in to 

may be 

no body 
some one 
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somebody some body 
whoever who ever 


2. ie or ef 


When the sound of the vowel is as in brief, spell it te; but after c, spell it ei: 


ie ei after c 

brief thief ceiling deceit 
belief achieve conceive perceive 
believe field conceit receive 
diesel niece deceive receipt 
relief priest 

relieve siege 


Exceptions for spelling ei: 
either, neither, seize, weird 


Exceptions for spelling ie: 


1. financier, species 
2. Words in which y has changed to 7 (cf. A.4 (3)) end in ies even after c: 
prophecies, democracies 


In most words that do not have the pronunciations as in brief, the usual order is e 
before i: neighbour, weigh, reign, leisure. The most common exception is friend. 


3. -cede, -ceed, -sede 


The most common spelling is -cede: 

antecede, concede, precede, recede, secede 
We find -ceed in three words: 

exceed, proceed, succeed 
We find -sede in just one word: 

supersede 


A.7 Homophones: Words pronounced similarly 


Homophones are words that are pronounced similarly but have different meanings 
and spellings. Because they sound very alike, writers frequently fail to distinguish 
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between their different spellings. In this section we disambiguate the most com- 
mon of these. 


1. 


accept/except 

Accept is a verb: ‘Pve decided to accept his offer.’ 

Except is a preposition: ‘I like all types of movies except westerns.’ 
advice/ advise 


Advice is a noun: ‘Ask your doctor for advice.’ 
Advise is a verb: ‘My doctor advised me to take exercise.’ 


affect/ effect 


Affect is a verb: ‘Ozone depletion in the atmosphere affects our climate’. 
Effect is most commonly a noun: ‘What effect will the terrorist attacks have on 
air travel? 

Effect is also sometimes used as a verb, meaning ‘to bring about (change)’: 
"The migration of peoples has effected enormous social change in Europe.’ 


choose/ chose 


Both are forms of the verb choose. Choose is the base form (cf. 4.13): ‘It’s 
difficult to choose from this menu.’ ‘Choose your partner carefully.’ Chose is the 
past tense form: ‘Last summer we chose a hotel with a sea view.’ The -ed form 
of the verb choose is chosen. 


he’s/his 
He's is a contraction of he is or he has: 


Hell tell you when he’s back home. (= he is) 
I know that he’s sent the cheque. (= he has) 


His is a possessive pronoun (cf. 5.19): 


Do you know Ais name? 


it's/ its 
It's is a contraction of it is or it has: 


It's in the kitchen. (= Jt is) 
I think it’s stopped raining. (= it has) 


Its is a possessive pronoun (cf. 5.19): 


The dog is wagging its tail. 
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quiet/ quite 

Quiet is an adjective: ‘A quiet person’; ‘Please be quiet’. 

Quite is an intensifier (cf. 5.14) which is used to modify an adjective: ‘It’s quite 
warm today’ or an adverb ‘The money ran out quite quickly’. 


than/then 


Than is used in comparative constructions (cf. 5.14): ‘David is older than 
Paul.’ 

"The ticket was more expensive than I expected.’ 

Then is an adverb expressing time: ‘First we went to Pisa and then we went to 
Rome.’ As a sentence connector, then means ‘in that case’: 


A: Pve lost my passport. 

B: Then you'll just have to stay at home. 
they re/ their/ there 
They're is a contraction of they are: 

I wonder where they’re staying. (= they are) 
Their is a possessive pronoun (cf. 5.19): 

We met their parents. 
There is an adverb which denotes place. 


I really like London. I lived there for ten years. 


See also Section 6.11, There-structures. 


10. 


11. 


to/too 


To is used to introduce the infinitive of a verb: to walk, to eat, to smile. 

To is also used as a preposition to introduce noun phrases: ‘I’m going to bed’; 
‘We took an overnight train to Edinburgh.’ 

Too is an intensifier which is used to modify an adjective: ‘You’re too young 
to get married’ or an adverb ‘It all happened too quickly’. 


who’s/whose 
Who’s is a contraction of who is or who has: 


Can you see who’s ringing the bell? (= who 1s) 
Who’s taken my wallet? (= Who has) 


Whose is a possessive determiner (cf. 5.19): 


Exercises 


A asks B some questions. Use the information in the box to write B's answers. Use one 
(not a/an ...) in the answers. 


B doesn't need a car B has just had a cup of coffee 


theres a chemist in Mill Road B is going to get a bike 
B doesn't have an umbrella 


1 a: Can you lend me a pen? B: l'm sorry, AORE have one ss 

2 A: Would you like to have a car? gi mNoslldontt.......— we e e A 

3 A: Do you have a bike? BUINoJbüt.. Ro. mM m e. 

4A Canyomlendmeamumbrella? iB: limisonmy büt- EE ! 

5 A Wouldivyoullikeaicup oficoffee? B: No, thank you... Lc 

6 A: Is there a chemist near here? DUCI c ctum Vous oL. 
pss Complete the sentences. Use a/an ... one. Use the words in the list. 


better big  -clean- different new old 


nis eupis diny VP aieo GEM oon ties cct RR DER A 
Zlamreoingicisellimvisanamdibulyieeeee ct e at eerie Lr E. AN 
sy ias talvendgocsl Photo DUCENISIS a e S mue cM mn... ; 
A liwanttodavisinewspaber, TISSU T EE. E 
TE 5.65 wach oddocoMe NN T LÁ 
6 Why do we always go to the same restaurant? Let's go to... : 


[753 ] A is talking to B. Use the information to complete the conversations. Use one/ones. 


1 A stayed at a hotel. It was opposite the 6 Ais looking at a picture. It’s on the wall. 
station. A: That's an interesting picture. 


A: We stayed at a hotel. 
Which one 


A sees some shoes in a shop window. They're A sees a girl in a group of people. She's tall 
green. with long hair. 

A: | like those shoes. A: Do you know that girl? 

B: Wich ai.  —Mm ? B: 


A is looking at a house. It has a red door. A is looking at some flowers in the garden. 
A: That's a nice house. They're yellow. 


perc See Rahs eoo EAE. A: Those flowers are beautiful. 


A is looking at some CDs. They're on the top A is looking at a man in a restaurant. He 
shelf. has a moustache and glasses. 
A: Are those your CDs? A: Who's that man? 

B: 


A is looking at a jacket in a shop. It's black. A took some photos at the party last week. 
A: Do you like that jacket? A: Did | show you my photos? 
B: Bad 
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Whose book 1s that? 
There is no charge for patients whose income is below a specified level. 
12. you’re/your 
You're is a contraction of you are: 
You're about to spill your coffee. (= you are) 
Your is a possessive pronoun (cf. 5.19): 


They enjoyed your jokes. 


List of words pronounced similarly 


We conclude this section with a list of other homophones which frequently cause 
confusion in writing. If you are unsure about the difference between these words, 
use a good dictionary to distinguish between them. 


access excess 
aid aide 

aisle isle 

altar alter 
assistance assistants 
ate eight 
bare bear 
beach beech 
beer bier 
berry bury 
berth birth 
board bored 
born borne 
brake break 
bread bred 
breadth breath 
business busyness 
buy by 
canvas canvass 
capital capitol 
cell sell 
censor censure 
cereal serial 
climactic climatic 
coarse course 


complement compliment 


conscience 
council 


dairy 
decent 
desert 
device 
dew 
discreet 
dual 
dyeing 


elicit 
emigrate 
eminent 
envelop 


fair 
father 
flour 

for 
formally 
forth 


gorilla 
grate 


hair 

hear 
heard 
higher 
hostel 
idle 

in 
ingenious 
instance 
irrelevant 


knew 
know 


lead 
lessen 
loan 
loose 


conscious 
counsel 


diary 

descent dissent 
dessert 

devise 

due do 
discrete 

duel 

dying 


illicit 
immigrate 
imminent 
envelope 


fare 
farther 
flower 
four 
formerly 
fourth 


guerrilla 
great 


hare 

here 

herd 

hire 
hostile 
idol 

inn 
ingenuous 
instants 
irreverent 


new 
no 


led 
lesson 
lone 
lose 
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made maid 

main mane 

maize maze 

meat meet 

medal meddle 

miner minor 

oar ore or 
of off 

one won 

pain pane 

passed past 

patience patients 

peace piece 

peak peek pique 
pear pair pare 
personal personnel 

pier peer 

plane plain 

poor pour pore 
precede proceed 

presence presents 

principal principle 

profit prophet 

prophecy prophesy 

rain reign rein 
raise rays 

read red 

right write 

role roll 

sail sale 

scent sent cent 
seed cede 

seem seam 

shone shown 

sight site cite 
sole soul 

son sun 

stake steak 

stationary stationery 

steal steel 


straight strait 
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taught taut 
team teem 
threw through 
tide tied 
vain vein vane 
wander wonder 
waste waist 
wave waive 
way weigh 
weak week 
weather whether wether 
were where wear 
which witch 
wood would 
wrote rote 


EXERCISES 


Exercise A.1 Spelling, pronunciation, and meaning (cf. A.1) 


The first word in each set has a letter in italics. In each of the other words, 
underline the spelling that represents the same sound. You may need to underline 
two letters. 


1. zoo — fizz, has, dessert 

2. sure — ship, ocean, passion, nation, machine 
3. sun — scientific, pass, psychiatry, deceive 

4. full — off, rough, telephone 

5. no — boat, show, sew, toe 

6. away — common, dozen, column, dungeon 


Exercise A.2 Spelling, pronunciation, and meaning (cf. A.1) 


The spelling ough has a number of different pronunciations. Some common words 
with ough are listed below in alphabetical order. Rearrange the words in groups so 
that all the words with the same pronunciation of ough are in the same group. 


bough drought thorough 
bought enough though 
brought fought thought 
cough ought through 


dough rough tough 
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Exercise A.3 Spelling, pronunciation, and meaning (cf. A.1) 
Underline the silent letters (letters that have no corresponding pronunciation) in 


the following words. 


climb, weigh, honest, write, knee, condemn, pneumonia, island, listen, 
guest, two 


Exercise A.4 Spelling, pronunciation, and meaning (cf. A.1) 


Say the following words (a) as you normally say them, and (b) very slowly. Have 
you kept a syllable in your slow pronunciation that you did not have in your 
normal pronunciation? 


l. average 4. incidentally 7. medicine 
2. dangerous 5. interest 8. ordinary 
3. definite 6. library 9. temporary 


Exercise A.5 Spelling variants (cf. A.2) 


Look up the following words in two or more dictionaries. Do the dictionaries give 
spelling variants for each word? Do they indicate that one variant is more common 
or to be preferred? 


1. archaeology 7. fiord 13. mileage 

2. collectible 8. guaranty 14. millionaire 
3. despatch 9. halal 15. nosy 

4. disc 10. judgment 16. nought 

5. digitise 11. kilogram 17. phony 

6. employee 12. likable 18. programme 


Exercise A.6 Suffixes (cf. A.4 (1)) 


Form words by joining the parts. 


l. panel + ing 6. snob + ish 11. short + er 

2. loyal + ist 7. sin+er 12. similar + ity 
3. green + ish 8. dark + en 13. paint + er 

4. sad+en 9. old + ish 14. confer + ence 
5. commit + ed 10. differ + ence 15. big + est 


Exercise A.7 Suffixes (cf. A.4 (2)) 
Form words by joining the parts. 


l. segregate + ion 4. revive + al 
2. care + ful 5. style + ize 
3. waste + age 6. advantage + ous 
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7. argue + ment 12. rare + ly 

8. deplore + able 13. true + ly 

9. delete + ion 14. courage + ous 
10. base + less 15. rare + ity 
ll. type + ing 


Exercise A.8 Suffixes (cf. A.4(3)) 


Form words by joining the parts: 


l. dry + ing 9. symmetry + cal 
2. necessary + ly 10. identify + able 
3. pity + ful 11. biography + cal 
4. momentary + ly 12. shy + ness 

5. play + ful 13. luxury + ous 

6. simplify + cation 14. funny + ly 

7. lazy + ness 15. happy + ness 

8. day +ly 


Exercise A.9 Suffixes (cf. A.4 (4)) 


Give the plurals of these nouns. 


l. day 6. century 11. thief 

2. beach 7. race 12. journey 
3. life 8. loaf 13. hero 

4. historian 9. stove 14. coach 

5. potato 10. speech 15. belief 


Exercise A.10 Suffixes (cf. A.4(4)) 


Give the -s forms of these verbs. 


1. imply 6. fly 11. marry 
2. think 7. die 12. type 
3. refuse 8. push 13. bury 
4. agree 9. taste 14. try 

5. camouflage 10. crouch 15. reach 


Exercise A.11 Suffixes (cf. A.4(5)) 


Give the -ing participles of these verbs. 


l. apply 5. lie 9. die 13. bring 
2. see 6. begin 10. win 14. create 
3. continue 7. make 11. support 15. spot 
4. occur 8. get 12. brag 
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Exercise A.12 Suffixes (cf. A.4(6)) 


Give the -ed form (simple past and -ed participle) of these verbs. 


l. study 6. delay 11. deliver 
2. persuade 7. point 12. surprise 
3. trick 8. parallel 13. pay 

4. dot 9. occupy 14. taste 

5. comfort 10. distinguish 15. reply 


Exercise A.13 Homophones: words pronounced similarly (cf. A.7) 


Fill in each blank by selecting the appropriate word from those given in brackets. 


Qo m Qi pne Red rie 


incredible! (/t’s/Its) 
He quickly realized mistake (he’s/his) 
Which course do you me to take? (advice/ advise) 
Pll be in ten minutes. (they’re/their/ there) 
pen is this? (Who’s/ Whose) 
The countryside is too for me. (quiet/ quite) 
It's later you think. (than/ then) 
dinner is in the microwave. (You re/ Your) 
I can resist everything temptation. (accept/ except) 
Reservoir Dogs is violent for children (to/too) 
The children left toys outside. (they re/ their/ there) 
The whole experience was terrible. (quiet/ quite) 
The country is renowned for tough stance on drug traffickers. 
(it’s/ its) 
I you not to say anything. (advice/ advise) 
the girl in the red dress? (Who’s/ Whose) 
I think forgotten the password. (Ie s/ his) 
Transfer the meat from the oven the table. (to/ too) 
I simply can't between the blue dress and the red dress. (choose/ 
chose) 
Chinese families revere ancestors. (they re/ their/ there) 
It doesn't matter fault it is. (who’s/ whose) 
Years of civil war have had a very serious on tourism. (affect/ 
effect) 
spilling the tea. ( you re/ your) 
a funny old world. (/ts/ Its) 
coming to dinner this evening? (Who's/ Whose) 
'The jury was unable reach a verdict. (to/ too) 
I cannot your resignation. (accept/ except) 


Glossary 


absolute clause 
An absolute clause is an adverbial clause that either has a non-finite verb (as in 1 
below) or no verb at all (as in 2 below) but has its own subject: 


l. The work having been finished, the gardener came to ask for payment. 
2. The prisoners marched past, their hands above their heads. 


active 

Sentences and verb phrases with transitive verbs are either active or passive. The 
active is more commonly used. The passive involves differences in the structure of 
the verb phrase: the passive verb phrase has the addition of a form of the verb be, 
which is followed by an -ed participle: 


active loves passive is loved 
mill proclaim mill be proclaimed 
is investigating is being investigated 


The passive sentence differs from the corresponding active sentence in that the 
active subject corresponds to the passive object: 


active The police (S) are investigating the crime (O). 
passive The crime (S) is being investigated. 


If the active subject (here The police) is retained in the passive sentence it is put 
into a by-phrase: 


The crime is being investigated by the police. 


adjective 

An adjective is a word that typically can modify a noun and usually can itself be 
modified by very; for example, (very) mise, (very) careful. Adjectives are called 
‘attributive’ when they are used as pre-modifier in a noun phrase (a conscientious 
student). They are called ‘predicative’ when they are used as subject complement 
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(She is conscientious) or object complement (J considered her conscientious). Adjec- 
tives that can be used both attributively and predicatively are ‘central adjectives’. 


adjective phrase 

The main word in an adjective phrase is an adjective. Other constituents that often 
appear in the phrase are pre-modifiers (which come before the adjective) and post- 
modifiers (which come after the adjective): 


quite (premod.) hungry (adj.) 
very (premod.) happy (adj.) to see you (post-mod.) 


adverb 

An adverb is a word that is used chiefly as a modifier of an adjective (extremely in 
extremely pale), or a modifier of another adverb (very in very suddenly), or as an 
adverbial ( frequently in I visit my family frequently). 


adverb phrase 

The main word in an adverb phrase is an adverb. Other constituents that often 
appear in the phrase are pre-modifiers (which come before the adverb) and post- 
modifiers (which come after the adverb): 


quite (pre-mod.) neatly (adv.) 
very (pre-mod.) /uckily (adv.) for me (post-mod.) 


adverbial 

An adverbial is an optional element that is chiefly used to convey information 
about the circumstances of the situation depicted in the basic structure of the 
sentence. There may be more than one adverbial in a sentence: 


Every year (Al) they rented a car for two weeks (A2) to tour some European 
country (A3). 


In the above sentence, the adverbials convey information on frequency in time 
(A1), duration of time (A2), and purpose (A3). 

We should distinguish the adverbial from the adverb. Like a noun, an adverb is 
a member of a word class. 

An adverbial complement is an element that conveys the same information as 
some adverbials but is required by the verb: 


I am now living in Manhattan. 


The verb that most commonly requires an adverbial complement to complete the 
sentence is the verb be, as in ‘She is on the way to New Zealand’. An adverbial 


1 
- 
1 
1 
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| have some 


an 
y Bc A | don't have 
Se ot any money. 


4n 
Use some in positive sentences: Use any in negative sentences: 
I'm going to buy some clothes. I'm not going to buy any clothes. 
There's some milk in the fridge. There isn't any milk in the fridge. 
We made some mistakes. We didn't make any mistakes. 


any and some in questions Do you have 


any money? 


In most questions (but not all) we use any (not some): 
ls there any milk in the fridge? 
Does he have any friends? 
Do you need any help? 


We normally use some (not any) when we offer things 
(Would you like ... ?): 
A: Would you like some coffee? 


B: Yes, please. 
or when we ask for things (Can I have ... ? etc.): Eà 
A: Can | have some soup, please? T te : 


B: Yes. Help yourself. 
A: Can you lend me some money? 
8: Sure. How much do you need? 


some coffee? 


some and any without a noun 


| didn't take any pictures, but Jessica took some. (= some pictures) 

You can have some coffee, but | don't want any. (= any coffee) 

I've just made some coffee. Would you like some? (= some coffee) 

‘Where's your luggage?” ‘I don't have any: (= any luggage) 

Are there any biscuits?’ ‘Yes, there are some in the kitchen’ (= some biscuits) 


something / somebody (or someone) anything / anybody (or anyone) 
She said something. She didn’t say anything. 
| saw somebody (or someone). | didn’t see anybody (or anyone). 
Would you like something to eat? Are you doing anything tonight? 
Somebody's at the door. Where's Sue? Has anybody seen her? 


a and some => Unit68 somebody/anything etc. -> Unit 79 


Glossary 


complement (aC) is also required by some transitive verbs to follow a direct object 
(dO). See Object: 


I put my car (dO) in the garage (aC). 


adverbial clause 
An adverbial clause is a clause that functions as adverbial in sentence structure. 


adverbial complement 
An adverbial complement is an obligatory element in sentence structure. See 
Adverbial. 


alternative question 
An alternative question is a question that presents two or more choices and asks 
the hearer to choose one of them: 


Do you want a biscuit or (do you want) a piece of cake? 


antecedent 
The antecedent of a pronoun is the unit that the pronoun refers to. The antecedent 
usually comes before the pronoun: 


The brakes were defective when I examined them. 


anticipatory it 
The pronoun it is called ‘anticipatory it’ when the sentence is so structured that 
the pronoun takes the position of the subject and the subject is moved to the end: 


It is a pity that Sue is not here. (Cf. “That Sue is not here is a pity") 
It's good to see you. (Cf. ‘To see you is good.’) 


apposition 
Apposition is a type of relation between two or more units: 


Peter, your youngest brother, has just arrived. 


Typically, the two units are identical in the kind of unit (here two noun phrases), 
in what they refer to (Peter and your youngest brother refer to the same person), and 
in having the same potential function, so that either can be omitted (Peter has just 
arrived and Your youngest brother has just arrived are both acceptable). See also 
Appositive clause. 
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appositive clause 
An appositive clause is a type of clause that functions as a post-modifier in a noun 
phrase: 


the reason that I am here today 


The conjunction that does not function in the clause (cf. Relative clause). Since 
the clause is in apposition to the noun phrase, the two units correspond to a 
sentence structure in which they are linked by a form of the verb Je: 


The reason is that I am here today. 


aspect 

Aspect is the grammatical category in the verb phrase that refers to the way that 
the time of the situation is viewed by the speaker. There are two aspects: perfect 
and progressive. The perfect combines a form of auxiliary have with the -ed 
participle: has shouted, had worked, may have said. The progressive combines a 
form of auxiliary be with the -ing participle: is shouting, was working, may be saying. 


auxiliary 

Auxiliary (‘helping’) verbs typically come before the main verb (see in the follow- 
ing examples) in a verb phrase: can see, has been seeing, should have been seen. The 
auxiliaries are: 


modals: e.g. can, could, may, might, should, will, would 


perfect auxiliary: have 


1 
2 
3. progressive auxiliary: be 
4. passive auxiliary: be 

5 


dummy operator: do 
base form 
The base form of the verb is the form without any inflection. It is the entry word 


for a verb in dictionaries. 


basic sentence structure 
The seven basic sentence or clause structures are: 


SV: subject + verb 

SVA: subject + verb + adverbial (complement) 

SVC: subject + verb + (subject) complement 

SVO: subject + verb + (direct) object 

SVOO: subject + verb + (indirect) object + (direct) object 
SVOA: subject + verb + (direct) object + adverbial (complement) 


SVOC: subject + verb + (direct) object + (object) complement 


Glossary 
See 3.13. One or more optional adverbials may be added to the basic structures. 


case 
Case is a distinction in nouns and pronouns that is related to their grammatical 
functions. Nouns have two cases: the common case (child, children) and the genitive 
case (child's, children's). 'The genitive noun phrase is generally equivalent to an 
of-phrase: 


the child's parents 
the parents of the child 


In the child's parents, the genitive phrase is a dependent genitive: it functions like a 
determiner. When the phrase is not dependent on a following noun, it is an 
independent genitive: 


The party is at Susan 5. 


Personal pronouns and the pronoun who have three cases: subjective (e.g. J, 
me, mho), objective (e.g. me, us, mhom), and genitive (e.g. my, mine, our, ours, whose). 
The two genitive forms of the personal pronouns have different functions: My is 
a possessive determiner in my parents, and mine is a possessive pronoun in Those 
are mine. 

The distinctions in case are neutralized in some personal pronouns. For example, 
you may be either subjective or objective. See Subjective case. 


chiasmus See Parallelism. 


clause 
A clause is a sentence or sentence-like construction that is contained within another 
sentence. Constructions that are sentence-like are non-finite clauses or verbless 
clauses. Non-finite clauses have a non-finite verb phrase as their verb, whereas 
verbless clauses do not have a verb at all. They are like sentences because they have 
sentence elements such as subject and direct object. 

We can parallel the non-finite clause in [1] with the finite clause in [1a]: 


[1] Being just a student, Vd . . . 
[la] Since I’m just a student, Vd . . . 


We can show similar parallels between the verbless clause in [2] and the finite 
clause in [2a]: 


[2] Though fearful of the road conditions, they . . . 
[2a] Though they were fearful of the road conditions, they . . . 
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In a wider sense, a clause may coincide with a sentence, since a simple sentence 
consists of just one clause. 


cleft sentence 

A cleft sentence is a sentence divided into three parts. The first has the subject it 
and a form of the verb be; the emphasized part comes next; and the final part is 
what would be the rest of the sentence in a regular pattern. 


It was Betty that I wanted to see. (cf. ‘I wanted to see Betty.’) 
It was after lunch that I phoned John. (cf. ‘I phoned John after lunch.") 


collective noun 
A collective noun refers to a group, e.g. audience, class, family, herd, jury. 


comma splice See Run-on sentence. 


comparative clause 
Comparative clauses are introduced by than or as and involve a comparison. 


Adam is happier than he used to be. 
Paul is as good a student as you are. 


complement 

A complement is the unit that may or must be introduced to complete the meaning 
of a word. For example, a preposition (e.g. for) is normally followed by a noun 
phrase (e.g. my best friend) as its complement, as in for my best friend. See Object, 
Object complement, Subject complement. 


complex sentence 

A complex sentence is a sentence that contains one or more subordinate clauses. 
The subordinate clause may function as a sentence element [1] or as a post- 
modifier in a phrase [2] and [3]: 


[1] Jean told me that she would be late. 
[2] This is the man who was asking for you. 
[3] We are glad that you could be here. 


compound 
A compound is a word formed from the combination of two words: handmade, 
user-friendly. 


compound sentence 
A compound sentence is a sentence that consists of two or more clauses linked by 
a coordinator. The coordinators are and, or, and but: 


Glossary 


She is a superb administrator and everybody knows it. 
We can go in my car or we can take a bus. 
He felt quite ill but he refused to leave his post. 


See 6.6. 


conditional clause 
A conditional clause is a clause that expresses a condition on which something else 
is dependent: 


If they hurry, they can catch the earlier flight. 


The sentence conveys the proposition that their ability to catch the earlier flight is 
dependent on their hurrying. 


conjunction 
The two classes of conjunctions are coordinators (or coordinating conjunctions) 
and subordinators (or subordinating conjunctions). The coordinators are and, or, 
and but. They link units of equal status (those having a similar function), e.g. 
clauses, phrases, pre-modifiers. Subordinators (e.g. because, if) introduce subordin- 
ate clauses: 


The baby is crying because she is hungry. 


conversion 

Conversion is the process by which a word is changed from one class to a new class 
without any change in its form. For example, the verb bottle (‘put into a bottle’) is 
derived by conversion from the noun bottle. 


coordination 
Coordination is the linking of two or more units with the same function. The 
coordinators (or coordinating conjunctions) are and, or, and but: 


There is a heavy duty on cigarettes, cigars, and pipe tobacco. 
They pierced their ears or noses. 
We waited, but nobody came. 


coordinator See Conjunction. 


count noun 
Count nouns refer to things that can be counted, and they therefore have a singular 
and a plural: college, colleges. Non-count nouns have only the singular form: informa- 
tion, software. 
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dangling modifier 
A dangling modifier is an adverbial clause that has no subject, but its implied 
subject is not intended to be identified with the subject of the sentence: 


Being blind, a dog guided her across the street. 
The implied subject of being blind is not intended to be a dog. 


declarative 
A declarative sentence is a type of sentence structure used chiefly for making 
statements. In declaratives, the subject generally comes before the verb. 


Sandra is on the radio. 

I'm not joking. 

Pll send you an email. 

Much more work will be required to analyse the data before we can 
announce our conclusions. 


declarative question 
A declarative question has the form of a declarative sentence but the force of a 
question: 


She agrees with us? 


definite 
Noun phrases are definite when they are intended to convey enough information, 
in themselves or through the context, to identify uniquely what they refer to: 


You'll find the beer in the refrigerator. 
A likely context for using the definite article here is that this beer has been 
mentioned previously and that it is obvious which refrigerator is being referred to. 
Noun phrases are indefinite when they are not intended to be so identifiable: 


You'll find a beer in the refrigerator . 


definite article 
The definite article is the. Contrast Indefinite article. 


demonstrative 
The demonstrative pronouns are this, these, that, those. The same forms are 


demonstrative determiners. 


dependent genitive See Case. 
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descriptive rules See Grammar. 


determiner 

Determiners introduce noun phrases. They fall into several classes: the definite 
and indefinite articles, demonstratives, possessives, interrogatives, rela- 
tives, indefinites. 


directive 

The major use of imperative sentences is to issue directives, that is, requests for 
action. Directives include a simple request [1], a command [2], a prohibition [3], a 
warning [4], and an offer [5]: 


[1] Please send me another copy. 
[2] Put your hands up! 

[3] Don't move! 

[4] Look out! 

[5] Have another piece of cake. 


You can convey a directive through sentence types other than imperatives: 


I want you to send me another copy, please. 
Would you please send me another copy? 
I need another copy. 


direct object See Object. 


direct speech 
Direct speech quotes the actual words that somebody has said. Indirect speech 
reports what has been said but not in the actual words used by the speaker: 


[1] Judith asked me, ‘Have you any friends?’ (direct speech) 
[2] Judith asked me whether I had any friends. (indirect speech) 


In both [1] and [2], Judith asked me is the reporting clause. 


discourse particle 

The term ‘discourse particle’ is applied to items such as J mean, you know, you see, 
and well. Discourse particles are very common in speech, where they perform a 
range of functions, including signalling a change of topic. 


dummy operator 
The dummy operator is the verb do. It is used to perform the functions of an 
operator when an operator is otherwise absent: 
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Does (op) Paul know? 


The three verb forms are do and does for the present tense and did for the past 
tense. 


dynamic See Stative. 
element 


A sentence or clause element is a constituent of sentence or clause structure. Seven 
elements combine to form the basic sentence structure: 


subject S 

verb V 

object O direct object dO 
indirect object iO 

complement C subject complement sC 
object complement oC 


adverbial complement aC 
In addition, the adverbial (A) is an optional element. 


end-focus 
The principle of end-focus requires that the most important information come at 
the end of a sentence or clause. 


end-weight 
The principle of end-weight requires that a longer unit come after a shorter unit 
whenever there is a choice of relative positions. 


exclamative 

An exclamative sentence is a type of sentence structure used chiefly to express 
strong feeling. Exclamatives begin with what or how. What is used with a noun 
phrase and how elsewhere: 


What a great time we had! (‘We had a great time.’) 
How well she plays! (‘She plays well.’) 


finite 

Finite is a term used in contrast with non-finite in the classification of verbs, verb 
phrases, and clauses. A finite verb allows contrasts in tense and mood. All verb 
forms are finite except infinitives and participles. A verb phrase is finite if the 
first or only verb is finite; all the other verbs are non-finite. A finite clause is a 
clause whose verb is a finite verb phrase: 
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[1] Marian has been working hard. 


A finite clause can constitute an independent sentence, as in [1]. Contrast the non- 
finite clause in to work hard in [2]: 


[2] Daniel was reluctant to work hard. 


foregrounding 
Foregrounding refers to the features that stand out in language, especially in 
literary language. 


formal definition 

A formal definition defines a grammatical term, such as adverb, by the form of 
members of the category. For example, most adverbs end in -/y. In a wider sense, 
form includes structure. The form or structure of a noun phrase may be described 
as consisting of a noun or pronoun as the main word plus other possible constitu- 
ents, such as determiners and modifiers. See Structure. Formal definitions are 
contrasted with notional definitions. 


fragmentary sentence 

Fragmentary sentences are irregular sentences from which some part or parts are 
missing that are normally present in corresponding regular sentences. We can 
‘regularize’ the fragmentary sentence in the kitchen in this exchange: 


A: Where are you? 
B: In the kitchen. 


In the kitchen corresponds to the regular sentence J am in the kitchen. 


front-focus 
Front-focus is a device for fronting an expression from its normal position so that 
it will acquire greater prominence: 


Ronald I like, but Doris I respect. 


Here the two direct objects have been fronted from their normal position after 
the verb. 


function 
The function of a unit refers to its use within another unit. For example, the 
function of your sister is subject in [1] and object in [2]: 


[1] Your sister is over there. 
[2] I have already met your sister. 
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gender 

Gender is a grammatical distinction among words of the same word class that 
refers to contrasts such as masculine, feminine, neuter. In English this distinction 
is found mainly in certain pronouns and in the possessive determiners. 


generic 
Noun phrases are generic when they refer to a class as a whole: 


Dogs make good pets. 

They are non-generic when they refer to individual members of a class: 
My dogs are good with children. 

genitive case See Case. 


gradable 

Words are gradable when they can be viewed as being on a scale of degree of 
intensity. Adjectives and adverbs are typically gradable: they can be modified by 
intensifiers such as very (extremely hot, very badly), and they can take comparison 
(happier, more relevant). 


grammar 
The grammar is the set of rules for combining words into larger units. For 
example, the rules for the grammar of standard English allow: 


Home computers are now much cheaper. 
They disallow: 


[1] Home computers now much are cheaper. 
[2] Home computers is now much cheaper. 


They disallow [1] because much is positioned wrongly. They disallow [2] because 
the subject and the verb must agree in number, and the subject Home computers is 
plural whereas the verb 7s is singular. 

Such rules are descriptive rules: they describe what speakers of the language 
actually use. There are also prescriptive rules, which advise people what they 
should use. These are found in style manuals, handbooks, and other books that 
advise people how to use their language, telling people which usages to adopt or 
avoid. The prescriptive rules refer to usages that are common among speakers of 
standard English, perhaps mainly when they are speaking informally; for example: 


Exercises 


[7611 | Write some or any. 


1 | bought ...S0me.... cheese, but | didn't buy ....20y..... bread. 

2 In the middle of the room there was a table and ............ chairs. 

3 Mnene atenten shops in this part of town. 

4 Gary and Alice don't have ............ children. 

5 Doyouthave-— brothers or sisters? 

6 There are... beautiful flowers in the garden. 

7 Do you know ............ good hotels in London? 

8 ‘Would you like ............. tea?" ‘Yes, please’ 

9 When we were on holiday, we visited ............ interesting places. 
JO) DONE [XV rice. We don't need ............ 
11 | went out to buy............... bananas, but they ien ENENG e in the shop. 
12 I'm thirsty. Can | ee M UM water, please? 


[ 76.2 | Complete the sentences. Use some or any + the words in the box. 


air cheese help milk questions 
batteries friends languages pictures -shampoo 


| want to wash my hair. Is there ...any. Shampoo... ? 


IWirgrelimpacameran oue VGC E take... crosses NEM : 
Doo Se.) San n foreign ...... 


(Sani ave eoe cc c eme emm .in my coffee, please? 
meradioismtwonkinge. LIMES TENE scores meets eee in it. 


WAN DAU UNN S| 


Aces elm aie ei RBI erence cota ? 
B: No, thank you. I’ve had enough to eat. 
ta) [ceci cote) tintjolballome: TI enl ISO macte ! 


(76.3 | Complete the sentences. Use some or any. 


1 Kate didn't take any pictures, but... took some... (I/take) 
‘Where's your luggage?” ‘l don't have any...’ (I/not/have) 


Doyoumeedanyimoney ING) THREE TRIS YOU cocos testis usen d 
So ' (I/not/have) 
The tomatoes in the shop didnt look very good, so .......... ; 
There were some nice oranges in the shop, SO „iii : 
ARloww innvureln) Golivexe Glial Wow Clit veste a a eve muss ncusiocmnnnaseonenen ececicniced 5 


2 
3) 
4 ‘Can you lend me some money? ‘l'm sorry, but 
5 
6 
7 


[764 ] Write something/somebody or anything/anybody. 


1 A woman stopped me and said ... Something... , but | didn’t understand. 
2 NNIMEIES WAGE MaCS seems in my eye: 

3), [DYe SWeXUL USRYO NA) acean cocto about politics? 

A lene co time Siea (bU [La Ka RT DURS 

Sot cwm c has broken the window. | don't kis who. 


6 TEETAN ree eee en ee in the bag. It’s empty. 

7 ifm lexeltlage: fete Iam [ASSI DES a seen them? 
e Wloullal ANKE ccce to drink? 

EMRE E a a because | wasn't hungry. 
(© Wins basara Please cont (llle 


The police want to talk to you. They want to ask Yowana 
Yesterdaywevening!l wentitoaiestallrant WIE... 


It's hopinthisoffieelimgoing OWE for .............. med ccu ere wee. ; 


E. of mine. 


(I/have) 


(I/not/buy) 
(I/buy) 
(I/not/drink) 
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Don't use //&e as a conjunction, as in Speak like I do. 


grammatical sentence 

A grammatical sentence in English is a sentence that conforms to the rules of the 
grammar of standard English. In a wider sense, grammatical sentences are sen- 
tences that conform to the rules of any variety, so that it is possible to distinguish 
between grammatical and non-grammatical sentences in different varieties of 
non-standard English. 


homograph See Homonym. 


homonym 

Homonyms are two or more words that are identical in sound or spelling but 
different in meaning: the verb peep refers either to making a kind of sound or to 
taking a kind of look. Homophones share the same sound but not necessarily the 
same spelling, e.g. weigh and may. Homographs share the same spelling but not 
necessarily the same sound, e.g. row (‘line of objects’ when it rhymes with no, or 
‘quarrel’ when it rhymes with now). 


homophone See Homonym. 


hypotaxis 
Hypotaxis refers to the grammatical relationship between clauses based on coordina- 
tion or subordination. Compare: Parataxis. 


imperative 

An imperative sentence is a type of sentence structure used chiefly for issuing a 
directive. The imperative verb has the base form. The subject is generally absent, 
and in that case the missing subject is understood to be you: 


Take off your hat. 
Make yourself at home. 


There are also first and third person imperative sentences with /et and a subject: 


Let's go now. 
Let no one move. 


indefinite article 
The indefinite article is a or (before a vowel sound) an. Compare: Definite article. 


indefinite pronoun 
Indefinite pronouns are pronouns that refer to the quantity of persons or things. 
They include sets of words ending in -one and -body (someone, nobody, everybody), 
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many, fem, both, either, neither, some, any. Some of these pronouns have the same 
form as indefinite determiners. 


independent genitive See Case. 
indicative See Mood. 

indirect object See Object. 
indirect speech See Direct speech. 


infinitive 

The infinitive has the base form of the verb. It is often preceded by to (to stay, to 
knock), but the infinitive without fo is used after the central modals (may stay, will 
knock) and after dummy operator 4o (did say). 


inflection See Suffix. 


interrogative 

An interrogative sentence is a type of sentence structure used chiefly for asking 
questions. In interrogatives the operator comes before the subject or the sentence 
begins with an interrogative word (e.g. who, how, why) or with an interrogative 
expression (e.g. on which day, for how long): 


Did you hear that noise? 
Why is Pat so annoyed? 
At which point should I stop? 


interrogative pronoun 
The interrogative pronouns are who, whom, which and what. 


intransitive verb 
An intransitive verb does not require another element to complete the sentence: 


Peter yawned. 
The baby /aughed. 


It has been raining. 


Intransitive verbs contrast with transitive verbs, which take an object; for example, 
the transitive verb take is followed by the object my book in this next sentence: 


Somebody has taken my book. 


Glossary 
Many verbs may be either intransitive or transitive, for example play: 


They were playing. 
They were playing football. 


irregular sentence See Regular sentence. 
linking verb See Subject complement. 


main clause 
A simple sentence [1] or a complex sentence [2] consists of one main clause: 


[1] You should be more careful. 
[2] You should be more careful when you cross the street. 


A compound sentence [3] consists of two or more main clauses: 


[3] I know that you are in a hurry, but you should be more careful when you 
cross the street. 


In [3], but joins the two main clauses. 


main verb 

A main verb is the main word in a verb phrase. Regular main verbs have four 
forms: the base, -s, -/ng, and -ed forms. The base form (e.g. talk) has no inflection; 
the other three forms are named after their inflections (talks, talking, talked). Some 
irregular verbs have five forms, two of them corresponding to the two uses of the 
regular -ed form: past (spoke) and -ed participle (spoken); others have four forms, 
but the -ed form is irregular (spent); others still have only three forms, since the 
base and the -ed forms are identical (put). The highly irregular verb be has eight 
different forms. See 4.12 and 5.11. 


medium 
The medium is the channel in which the language is used. The main distinction is 
between speech and writing. 


modal 
The central modals (or central modal auxiliaries) are can, could, may, might, will, 
would, shall, should, must. 


mood 
Mood is the grammatical category that indicates the attitude of the speaker to what 
is said. Finite verb phrases have three moods: indicative, imperative, and subjunctive. 
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The indicative is the usual mood in declarative, interrogative, and exclamative 
sentences. The imperative mood is used in imperative sentences. The subjunctive 
mood commonly conveys uncertainty or tentativeness. See 4.19. 


morphology 

Morphology deals with the structure of words. Words may be combinations of 
smaller units. For example, books consists of the stem book and the inflection -s. 
Sometimes is a compound formed from the two stems some and times. Review con- 
sists of the prefix re- and the stem view, and national consists of the stem nation 
and the suffix -a/. 


multiple sentence See Simple sentence. 


multi-word verb 

Multi-word verbs are combinations of a verb and one or more other words. The 
major types are phrasal verbs (give im), prepositional verbs (/ook at), and phrasal- 
prepositional verbs (put up with). 


neutralization 
Neutralization involves reducing distinctions to one form. For example, you rep- 
resents both the subjective form (You saw them) and the objective form (They saw 


you). 


nominal clause 

Nominal clauses are subordinate clauses that have a range of functions similar 
to that of noun phrases. For example, they can function as subject [1] or direct 
object [2]: 


[1] That it’s too difficult for him should be obvious to everyone. 
[2] I think that you should take a rest now. 


Nominal relative clauses are introduced by a nominal relative pronoun. The 
pronoun functions like a combination of antecedent and relative pronoun: 


You can take whatever you want. (‘anything you want’) 
nominal relative clause See Nominal clause. 
nominal relative pronoun 
The nominal relative pronouns are who, whom (formal), which, whoever, whomever 


(formal), whichever, what, and whatever. They introduce nominal relative clauses. 
Several of these pronouns have the same form as nominal relative determiners. 
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non-count noun See Count noun. 
non-finite See Finite. 
non-generic See Generic. 
non-restrictive apposition See Restrictive apposition. 
non-restrictive relative clause. See Restrictive relative clause. 


non-sentence 

A non-sentence may be perfectly normal even though it cannot be analysed as a 
sentence, For example, the greeting Hello! is a non-sentence grammatically, and so 
is the written sign Exit. 


non-specific See Specific. 
non-standard English See Standard English. 


notional definition 

A notional definition defines a grammatical term, such as a noun, by the meaning 
that members of the category are said to convey. For example, a traditional notional 
definition of a noun is ‘the name of a person, thing, or place’. Notional definitions 
can help to identify a category such as a noun by indicating typical members of the 
category, but the definitions are usually not comprehensive. Nouns include words 
such as happiness, information, and action that are not covered by the traditional 
notional definition. Notional definitions are contrasted with formal definitions. 


noun 
Proper nouns are names of people (Helen), places (Hong Kong), days of the week 
(Monday), holidays (Christmas), etc. The noun phrases in which common nouns 
function refer to people (teachers), places (the city), things (your car), qualities 
(elegance), states (knowledge), actions (action), etc. Most common nouns take a 
plural form: car, cars. 


noun phrase 

The main word in a noun phrase is a noun or a pronoun. If the main word is a 
noun, it is often introduced by a determiner and may have modifiers. Pre- 
modifiers are modifiers that come before the main word and post-modifiers are 
modifiers that come after it: 


an (det.) old (premod.) quarrel (noun) that has recently flared up again 
(post-mod.) 
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number 
Number is a grammatical category that contrasts singular and plural. It applies to 
nouns (student, students), pronouns (she, they), and verbs (he works, they work). 


object 
Transitive verbs require a direct object to complete the sentence as in [1]: 


[1] Helen wore a red dress (dO). 


Some transitive verbs allow or require a second element: indirect object, which 
comes before the direct object [2]; object complement [3]; adverbial comple- 
ment [4]. 


[2] Nancy showed me (iO) her book (dO). 
[3] Pauline made him (dO) her understudy (oC). 
[4] Norma put the cat (dO) in the yard (aC). 


The direct object typically refers to the person or thing affected by the action. The 
indirect object typically refers to the person who receives something or benefits 
from the action. The object in an active structure (whether the object is direct or 
indirect) usually corresponds to the subject in a passive structure: 


The sentry fired two shots (dO). 

Two shots (S) were fired. 

Ted promised Mary (iO) two tickets (dO). 
Mary (S) was promised two tickets. 

Two tickets (S) were promised to Mary. 


object complement 
Some transitive verbs require or allow an object complement to follow the direct 
object: 


The heat has turned the milk (dO) sour (oC). 


The relationship between the direct object and the object complement resembles 
that between the subject and subject complement: 


The milk (S) turned sour (sC). 
See Object. 


objective case See Subjective case. 


Glossary 


operator 

The operator is the part of the predicate that (among other functions) interchanges 
with the subject when we form questions [1] and comes before not or contracted n’t 
in negative sentences [2] and [3]: 


[1] Have (op) you (S) seen my pen? 
[2] I have (op) not replied to her letter. 
[3] I haven't replied to her letter. 


The operator is usually the first auxiliary in the verb phrase, but the main verb be 
is the operator when it is the only verb in the verb phrase, as in [4], while the main 
verb have may serve as operator, as in [5], or take the dummy operator, as in [6]: 


[4] Are you ready? 
[5] Have you a car? 
[6] Do you have a car? 


orthographic sentence 
An orthographic sentence is a sentence in the written language, signalled by an 
initial capital letter and a final full-stop (period). 


orthography 
Orthography is the writing system in the language: the distinctive written symbols 
and their possible combinations. 


parallelism 
Parallelism is an arrangement of similar grammatical structures. In parallel struc- 
tures at least some of the words have similar or contrasting meanings: 


It was too hot to eat; it was too hot to swim; it was too hot to sleep. 
They tended the wounded and they comforted the dying. 
The more you talk, the madder I get. 


Chiasmus is a form of parallelism in which the order of parts of the structures is 
reversed: 


I respect Susan, but Joan I admire. 


parataxis 

Parataxis refers to the loose ‘stringing together’ of (usually) clauses, without any 
grammatical relation between them: Jt was midnight. It was dark. The door opened. 
Compare: Hypotaxis. 
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particle 

A particle is a word that does not change its form (unlike verbs that have past 
forms or nouns that have plural forms) and, because of its specialized functions, 
does not fit into the traditional classes of words. Particles include not, to as used 
with the infinitive, and words like up and out that combine with verbs to form 
multi-word verbs, for example, blow up and look out. 


participle 
There are two participles, the -/zg participle (playing) and the -ed participle. The 
-ing participle always ends in -ing. In all regular verbs and in some irregular verbs, 
the -ed participle ends in -ed. In other irregular verbs the -ed participle may end in 
-n (speak — spoken), or may have a different vowel from the base form ( fight — 
fought), or may have both characteristics (wear — worn), or may be identical with 
the base form (put — put). 

The -ing participle is used to form the progressive (was playing). The -ed 
participle is used to form the perfect (has played) and the passive (was played). 
Both participles can function as the verb in non-finite clauses: 


Speaking before the game, Keegan was upbeat and optimistic. 
When captured, he refused to give his name. 


See Aspect, Active, Finite. 


passive See Active. 


perfect See Aspect. 


person 
Person is the grammatical category that indicates differences in the relationship to 
the speaker of those involved in the situation. There are three persons: the first 
person refers to the speaker, the second to those addressed, and the third to other 
people or things. Differences are signalled by the possessive determiners (my, 
your etc.), some pronouns (e.g. J, you), and by verb forms (e.g. J know versus She 
knows). 


personal pronoun 
The personal pronouns are: 


1. subjective case: I, me, you, he, she, it, they 
2. objective case: me, us, you, him, her, it, them 


See Subjective case. 


Glossary 
phonetics 


Phonetics deals with the physical characteristics of the sounds in the language, 
their production, and their perception. 


phonology 
Phonology is the sound system in the language: the distinctive sound units and the 
ways in which they may be combined. 


phrasal auxiliary 

Phrasal auxiliaries convey meanings that are similar to the auxiliaries but do not 
share all their grammatical characteristics. For example, only the first word of the 
phrasal auxiliary kave got to functions as an operator: 


Have we got to go now? 


Phrasal auxiliaries include have to, had better, be about to, be going to, be able to. 


phrasal-prepositional verb See Multi-word verb. 


phrasal verb. See Multi-word verb. 


phrase 
A phrase is a unit below the clause. There are five types of phrases: 


noun phrase our family 
verb phrase mas talking 
adjective phrase quite old 
adverb phrase very loudly 
prepositional phrase on the table 


The first four phrases above are named after their main word. The prepositional 
phrase is named after the word that introduces the phrase. In this book, and in 
many other works on grammar, a phrase may consist of one word, so that both 
talked and was talking are verb phrases. See 4.1. 


possessive determiner 
The possessive determiners are my, our, your, his, her, its, their. See Case. 


possessive pronoun 
The possessive pronouns are mine, ours, yours, his, hers, its, theirs. See Case. 
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pragmatics 

Pragmatics deals with the use of utterances in particular situations. For example, 
Will you join our group? is a question that might be intended as either a request for 
information or a request for action. 


predicate 
We can divide most clauses into two parts; the subject and the predicate. The 
main parts of the predicate are the verb and any of its objects or complements. 


prefix 
A prefix is added before the stem of a word to form a new word, e.g. un- in untidy. 


preposition 

Prepositions introduce prepositional phrases. The preposition links the com- 
plement in the phrase to some other expression. Here are some common preposi- 
tions with complements in parentheses: afier (lunch), by (telling me), for (us), in (my 
room), since (seeing them), to (Ruth), up (the road). 


prepositional object 
A prepositional object is a word or phrase that follows the preposition of a preposi- 
tional verb: 


Tom is looking after my children. 
Norma is making fun of you. 


prepositional phrase 
The prepositional phrase consists of a preposition and the complement of the 


preposition: 


for (prep.) your sake (comp.) 
on (prep.) entering the room (comp.) 


prepositional verb See Multi-word verb. 

prescriptive rules See Grammar. 

progressive See Aspect. 

pronoun 

A pronoun is a closed class of words that are used as substitutes for a noun phrase 


or (less commonly) for a noun. They fall into a number of classes, such as personal 
pronouns and demonstrative pronouns. See 5.17. 
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not- any no 


The car park is empty. 


There aren't any cars 


in the car park. 
There are no cars | P 


How many cars are there in the car park? 
None. 


not (-n't) + any 
) There aren't any cars in the car park. 
) Tracey and Jack don't have any children. 
) You can have some coffee, but | don't want any. 


no + noun (no cars / no garden etc.) 


no... = not any or nota 
) There are no cars in the car park. (= there aren't any cars) 
() We have no coffee. (= we don't have any coffee) 
) Itsa nice house, but theres no garden. (= there isn't a garden) 
We use no ... especially after have and there is/are. 


negative verb + any = positive verb + no 
They don’t have any children. or They have no children. 
(not They don't have no children) 
There isn't any sugar in your coffee. or There's no sugar in your coffee. 


no and none 


Use no + noun (no money / no children etc): 
We have no money. 
) Everything was OK. There were no problems. 


Use none alone (without a noun): 
‘How much money do you have? ‘None’ (= no money) 
"Were there any problems? ‘No, none. (= no problems) 


none and no-one 


none  - 0 (zero) 
no-one = nobody 


None is an answer for How much? / How many? (things or people): 
A: How much money do you have? 
B: None. (= no money) 
() A: How many people did you meet? 
B: None. (= no people) 


No-one is an answer for Who?: 
A: Who did you meet? 
B: No-one. (or Nobody.) 


negatives => Unit 43 some and any => Unit 76  anybody/nobody/nothing etc. > Units 78-79 
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reciprocal pronoun 
The reciprocal pronouns are each other and one another. 


reflexive pronoun 
The reflexive pronouns are myself, ourselves, yourself, yourselves, himself, herself, 
itself, themselves. 


register 

A linguistic register is a variety of language that we associate with a specific use and 
communicative purpose. For example, conversational English, newspaper English, 
and scientific English are commonly recognized registers. 


regular sentence 

A regular sentence conforms to one of the major sentence patterns in the language 
(see 3.13). Those that do not conform are irregular sentences. See Basic sentence 
structure. 


relative clause 
A relative clause functions as a post-modifier in a noun phrase: 


the persons who advised me 


The relative word or expression (here who) functions as an element in the clause 
(here as the subject; cf. They advised me). 


relative pronoun 

Relative pronouns introduce relative clauses. The relative pronouns are who, 
whom (formal), which, and that. The relative pronoun is omitted in certain circum- 
stances: the apartment (that) I live in. The omitted pronoun is known as a zero 
relative pronoun. Which and whose are relative determiners. 


reporting clause See Direct speech. 


restrictive apposition 
Apposition may be restrictive or non-restrictive. A restrictive appositive identifies: 


the fact that they have two cars 
my sister Joan 


A non-restrictive appositive adds further information: 


the latest news, that negotiations are to begin next Monday . . . 
my eldest sister, Joan... 
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See Restrictive relative clause: 
restrictive relative clause 
Relative clauses may be either restrictive or non-restrictive. A restrictive relative 
clause identifies more closely the noun it modifies: 
The boy who got the top grade was given a prize. 
A non-restrictive relative clause does not identify. It adds further information: 


The boy, who got the top grade, was given a prize. 


rhetorical question 
A rhetorical question has the form of a question but the force of a strong assertion. 


How many times have I told you to wipe your feet? (‘I have told you very 
many times to wipe your feet.’) 


run-on sentence 

A run-on sentence is an error in punctuation arising from the failure to use any 
punctuation mark between sentences. If a comma is used instead of a major mark, 
the error is a comma splice. See 9.3. 


semantics 

Semantics is the system of meanings in the language: the meanings of words and 
the combinatory meanings of larger units. 

sentence fragment 

A sentence fragment is a series of words that is punctuated as a sentence even 
though it is not grammatically an independent sentence: 


You're late again. As usual. 


simple sentence 
A simple sentence is a sentence that consists of one clause: 


I'm just a student. 
A multiple sentence consists of more than one clause: 


I'm just a student, and I’ve not had much work experience. 
Since Im just a student, I've not had much work experience. 
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See Complex sentence and Compound sentence. 


specific 
Noun phrases are specific when they refer to specific persons, places, things, etc.: 


I hired a horse and a guide. 
They are non-specific when they do not have such reference: 
I have never met a Russian. (non-specific: ‘any Russian’) 


standard English 

Standard English is the variety of English that normally appears in print. Its 
relative uniformity is confined to grammar, vocabulary, spelling, and punctuation. 
There is no standard English pronunciation. There are some differences in the 
standard English used in English-speaking countries, so that we can distinguish, 
for example, between standard English in Britain, in the USA, and in Canada. 
Varieties other than the standard variety are called non-standard. 


stative 

Stative verbs introduce a quality attributed to the subject (Tom seems bored) or a 
state of affairs (We know the way). Dynamic verbs are used in descriptions of 
events (The kettle is boiling, Cathy listened intently). Dynamic verbs can occur with 
the -ing form, as in is boiling, has been listening. 


structure 
The structure of a unit refers to the parts that make up the unit. For example, a 
sentence may have the structure subject, verb, object, as in: 


David (S) has written (V) a good paper (O). 

Or a noun phrase may have the structure determiner, pre-modifier, noun, as in: 
a (det) good (pre-mod) paper (noun) 

subject 

The subject is an element that usually comes before the verb in a declarative 


sentence [1] and after the operator in an interrogative sentence [2]: 


[1] We (S) should consider (V) the rights of every class. 
[2] Should (op) we (S) consider the rights of every class? 


Except in imperative sentences, the subject is an obligatory element. In active 
structures, the subject typically refers to the performer of the action. 
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subject complement 
Linking verbs require a subject complement to complete the sentence. The most 
common linking verb is be. Subject complements are usually noun phrases [1] or 
adjective phrases [2]: 


[1] Leonard is Mary's brother 
[2] Robert looks very happy. 


The subject complement typically identifies or characterizes the subject. 


subjective case 

The personal pronouns and the pronouns who and whoever distinguish between 
subjective case and objective case. The subjective case is used when a pronoun is 
the subject (J in I know). The objective case is used when a pronoun is a direct object 
(me in He pushed me) or indirect object (me in She told me the truth) or complement 
of a preposition (for me). The subject complement takes the subjective case in 
formal style (This is she), but otherwise the objective case (This is her) is usual. 


subject-operator inversion 
In subject-operator inversion, the usual order is inverted: the operator comes 
before the subject: 


[1] Are (op) you (S) staying? 


Subject-operator inversion occurs chiefly in questions, as in [1]. It also occurs 
when a negative element is fronted, as in [2]: 


[2] Not a word did we hear. 
Compare [2a] and [2b]: 


[2a] We did not hear a word. 
[2b] We heard not a word. 


subject-verb agreement 
The general rule is that a verb agrees with its subject in number and person 
whenever the verb displays distinctions in number and person: 


The dog barks. I am thirsty. 
The dogs bark. She is thirsty. 


subjunctive 
The present subjunctive is the base form of the verb: 


Glossary 


I demanded that Norman /eave the meeting. 
It is essential that you be on time. 


The past subjunctive is were. 

If Tess were here, she would help me. 
See 4.19. 
subordinate clause See Complex sentence. 
subordinator See Conjunction. 


suffix 

A suffix is added after the stem of a word to form a new word, e.g. -ness in goodness. 
A suffix that expresses a grammatical relationship is an inflection, e.g. plural -s in 
crowds or past -ed in cooked. 


superordinate clause 
A superordinate clause is a clause that has a subordinate clause as one of its elements: 


I hear (A) that you know (B) where Ken lives. 


The (A) clause that you know where Ken lives is superordinate to the (B) clause 
where Ken lives. The subordinate (B) clause is the direct object in the (A) clause. 


syntax 
This is another term for Grammar, as that term is used in this book. 


tag question 
A tag question is attached to a sentence that is not interrogative. It invites agreement: 


You remember me, don’t you? 
Please don’t tell them, mill you? 


tense 
Tense is the grammatical category that refers to time and is signalled by the form 
of the verb. There are two tenses: present (laugh, laughs) and past (laughed). 


there-structure 
In a there-structure, there is put in the subject position and the subject is moved to 


a later position: 


There is somebody here to see you. (cf. ‘Somebody is here to see you.’) 
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transitive Verb See Object. 


verb 

A verb is either (like a noun) a member of a word class or (like a subject) an 
element in sentence or clause structure. As a verb, it functions in a verb phrase. 
The verb phrase may be playing is the verb of the sentence in [1]: 


[1] She may be playing tennis this afternoon. 

It is the verb of the that-clause in [2]: 

[2] She says that she may be playing tennis this afternoon. 
See Main verb. 


verbless clause 
A verbless clause is a reduced clause that does not have a verb: 


Send me another one 7f possible. (‘if it is possible’) 
Though in pain, Joan came with us. ("Though she was in pain?) 


verb phrase 
A verb phrase consists of a main verb preceded optionally by a maximum of four 
auxiliaries. 


voice 

Voice is a grammatical category that applies to the structure of the sentence and to 
the structure of the verb phrase. There are two voices: the active voice and the 
passive voice. See Active. 


mh-question 

A wh-question is a question beginning with an interrogative word or with a phrase 
containing an interrogative word. All interrogative words except how begin with 
the spelling wh-: who, whom, whose, which, what, where, when, why. 


yes—no question 
A yes—no question is a question that expects the answer yes or no. Yes—no questions 
require subject-operator inversion: 


Can (op) I (S) have a word with you? 


zero relative pronoun See Relative pronoun. 
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se form 
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and preposition but, 150 
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and modifiers, 174 
and noun phrases, 174 
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and prepositions, 174 
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Exercises 


[771] Write these sentences again with no. 


1 Wedonthaveanymoney .  . .. WE MAE NOTION LL Loss errata e NE 
2 aheredfentanyishOpsmeamnere. ^Wherelareeeeee ouueueemeseee uU en A 
BuGaplaid@esnithiaveramvinrc@line. o SOT ee ee ee TE 
Ge Thersa NEIES Toom — e netic e E 


Write these sentences again with any. 
5 We have no money. 

6 There's no milk in the fridge. 

7 Thereare no buses today. 

8 Tom has no brothers or sisters. 


[772 | Write no or any. 


1 There'...n0... sugar in your coffee. 

2 My brother is married, but he doesnt have ............ children. 

3 Sue doesnt speak ............ foreign languages. 

4 I'm afraid theres ............ coffee. Would you like some tea? 

5 ‘Look at those birds" ‘Birds? Where? | can't see ........... birds’ 
6 ‘Do you know where Jessica is? ‘No, | have o.oo idea’ 


Write no, any or none. 


7 There arent pictures on the wall. 

8 The weather was cold, but there was ............. wind. 

9 | wanted to buy some oranges, but they didn't have .............. in the shop. 
10 Everything was correct. There were ............ mistakes. 
11 ‘How much luggage do you have? foo j 
12 ‘How much luggage do you have? ‘I don't have ............ i 


eO Complete the sentences. Use any or no + the words in the box. 


difference friends furniture ^ heating idea 
money -preblems- questions queue 


1 Everything was OK. There were ....1o problems... 

2 Jack and Emily would like to go on holiday, but they have „uii : 

3L Nini oec oIags Wee e : 

4ulllesralwaysialonexblelliasscs e cct sm 5 

See rsen csmtase ct between these two machines. They're exactly the same. 
GPIDereiWashit- e eec c in the room. It was completely empty. 

7 ‘Do you know how the accident happened? ‘NO, | have... 
Sealheinouses coldibecatiseltMereySit rc ii E edn 

9 We didnt have to wait to get our train tickets. There Wa ou... decas ios OS, cere NN : 


[ 77.4 | Write short answers (one or two words) to these questions. Use none where necessary. 


How many letters did you write yesterday? Two... or Alot... or None... 

tiowimanvisistensidosvouldve/ mL LL eee ene Lc T 
How MUG hn freer Cl bY URCHIN Kea) Ce Gl cv Mae 
Howmany photos nave youltakenitoday. mamm m tne RU etant EE 
How many legsadoes aspakelhaven ae a MM LP E e ee a E T 
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as sentence elements, 33 
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Indirect objects (cont.): 
and prepositional verbs, 65 
pronouns as, 31 
questioning the, 31 
recipient meaning of, 36 
and to, 30 
and transitive verbs, 30 
Indirect questions, 193 
Indirect speech, 189, 193 
Infinitive clauses, 126 
Infinitives, 61, 197 
Inflections 
and adverbs, 98 
and comparisons, 97 
definition of, 250 
irregular, 97, 98 
and plurals, 90 
and the present tense, 153 
and suffixes, 250 
and syllables, 97 
Informal style, 4, 22, 100 
-ing participles 
and be, 57, 60 
and case, 152 
and dynamic verbs, 35 
and formal style, 152 
and irregular verbs, 253 
and it, 132 
and main verbs, 54 
nominal, 132, 152 
and non-finite clauses, 126 
and non-finite verbs, 61 
and noun phrases, 152 
and prepositional complements, 70 
and progressive aspect, 57 
and pronouns, 152 
and subjects, 152 
and verb forms, 253 
in order that, 86 
in spite of, 86, 113 
Intensifiers 
and adjectives, 96, 157 
and adverbs, 70, 157 
and comparisons, 1 
and exclamatives, 124 
modifiers as, 70 
Interjections, 86, 198 
Interrogative phrases, 121 
Interrogative pronouns, 103 
Interrogatives. See Questions 
Intonation, 122, 158, 170 
Intransitive phrasal verbs, 64 
Intransitive verbs, 28, 34 
Irregular comparison inflections, 97 
Irregular nouns, 91 
Irregular plurals, 90 


Irregular sentences, 14 
Irregular verbs, 92, 93, 154, 253 
-ise/ -ize, 254 

It, 34, 100, 131, 258 

It's, 258 

Its, 258 

-ity, 88 


Language, 4, 208, 227 
Lay, 153 
Less, 158 
Let, 123, 151 
Lie, 153 
Linking adverbs, 98 
Linking prepositional phrases, 187 
Linking verbs 
and adjectives, 157 
and apposition, 196 
examples of, 27 
and subject complements, 27 
and subjects as characterizers, 34 
and subjects as identifiers, 34 
Literature 
and ambiguity, 233 
and foregrounding, 230 
and grammatical study, 6 
language of, 227 
Loosely joined phrases, 184 
-ly, 87, 98, 157 


Main clauses, 125, 129, 142, 188 
Main verbs 
and auxiliaries, 21 
base form of, 54 
definition /examples of, 21, 92 
and -ed, 54 
forms of, 54 
and -ing participle, 54 
irregular, 54, 92, 93 
and the location of the verb, 21 
as an open word class, 86 
and rules, 54 
-$ form of, 54 
and subject-verb agreement, 142 
suffixes of, 92 
and verb phrases, 53 
Marginal coordinators, 188 
Meaning, 246 
Medium, 4 
Misplaced expressions, 171 
Modal auxiliaries 
as auxiliary verbs, 153 
examples of, 110 
and future time, 110 
and have, 153 


and imperatives, 123 
and infinitives, 62 
meanings of, 111 
and number, 142 
and the past perfect, 155 
and past tense, 110 
and person, 142 
and present tense, 110 
and subject-verb agreement, 142 
Modifier clauses, 128 
Modifiers 
and adjectives, 95 
and adverbs, 69 
and clarity, 174 
and coordination, 51 
dangling, 158 
as intensifiers, 70 
and noun phrases, 48, 51, 174 
and personal pronouns, 101 
and relative clauses, 128 
and subordinate clauses, 126 
Monologue, 217, 219 
Mood, 62 
More, 97 
Morphology, 2 
Most, 97 
Multiple negatives, 155 
Multiple sentences, 16, 125, 129 
Multi-word verbs, 64 


Namely, 51 
Negatives 
and adjectives, 156 
and adverbials, 169 
and adverbs, 156 
and contractions, 154 
double, 156 
and front-focus, 169 
and indefinite pronouns, 105 
multiple, 155 
and operators, 22 
and verbs, 156 
Negative sentences, 17, 22, 63, 198 
-ness, 88 
Neutralization of form, 87 
Nominal clauses, 127 
Nominal relative clauses, 70, 104, 128, 131 
Nonce-words, 228 
Non-count nouns, 89, 158 
None, 146 
Non-finite clauses 
and absolute clauses, 158 
and adverbials, 197 
and compound sentences, 129 
definition of, 126 
and -ed clauses, 126 
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functions of, 128 
and infinitive clauses, 126 
and -/ng clauses, 126 
and non-finite verbs, 126 
and punctuation, 197 
and reduced clauses, 126, 128 
and subjects, 126 
and subordination, 126, 129 
and verbs, 126 
Non-finite verb phrases, 61, 126 
Non-generic noun phrases, 107 
Non-personal nouns, 152 
Non-personal pronouns, 100, 102, 103, 
104 
Non-restrictive apposition, 195 
Non-restrictive clauses, 194 
Non-sentences, 15 
Non-specific noun phrases, 108 
Non-standard English, 3 
Nor, 111, 143 
Not/wt, 17, 22 
Noun cases, 90 
Noun phrases 
and adjectives, 68 
and adverbials, 53 
and apposition, 50 
and case, 90 
and clarity, 174 
and complements, 28, 53, 70 
complexity of, 52 
and coordinators, 51 
definite, 108 
definition of, 20 
and determiners, 48, 51, 106, 107, 130, 
146 
as direct objects, 53 
functions of, 53 
generic, 107 
indefinite, 108 
and indirect objects, 53 
and -/ng participles, 152 
placement of, 58 
and modifiers, 48, 51, 53, 68, 174 
non-specific, 108 
and nor/or, 143 
and the passive voice, 58 
and plurals, 68 
as premodifiers of nouns /noun phrases, 
53 
and prepositions, 53, 70, 174 
and pronouns, 49, 98, 177 
and relative clauses, 49 
singular, 68 
specific, 108 
structure of, 47 
and subject-verb agreement, 141 
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Noun phrases (cont.): 
and there-structures, 130 
and with, 144 
Nouns 
See also Noun phrases 
abstract, 89 
and adjectives, 68, 95 
and case, 90 
classes of, 88 
common, 88 
concrete, 89 
count, 89 
definition of, 88 
as direct objects, 36 
and gender, 90 
genitives of, 91, 199 
grammatical functions of, 90 
identification of, 88 
non-count, 89 
and one, 105 
as an open word class, 86 
and plurals, 252 
and possessive determiners, 101 
and post-modifiers, 71 
and prepositional phrases, 71 
and punctuation, 199 
and relative clauses, 128, 194 
and restrictive apposition, 195 
and suffixes, 88 
Number 
See also Plurals; Singulars 
definition of, 55 
and modal auxiliaries, 142 
and personal pronouns, 99, 100 
and possessive pronouns, 101 
and reflexive pronouns, 102 
and subject-verb agreement, 141 
Numerals, 86, 104, 110 


Object complements, 31, 36, 53, 95 
Objective case 
and preposition but, 150 
and /et, 151 
and pronouns, 100, 104, 149, 152 
and subject complements, 149 
Objects, 33, 64, 169 
Of, 92, 105 
One, 105 
Only, 158 
Open word classes, 86 
Operational grammar, 1 
Operators, 22, 23, 24, 60, 63, 169 
Or, 51, 111, 125, 143, 188 
Ordinal numerals, 106, 110 
Orthographic sentences, 14 
Orthography, 1 
Ought, 153 


Parallel clauses, 187 
Parallelism, 175, 230 
Parataxis, 222 
Parentheses, 194, 196 
Parenthetic clauses, 151, 218 
Parenthetic expressions, 170 
Particles, 64 
Parts of speech. See Word classes 
Passive auxiliary, 60, 110 
Passive sentences, 17, 26, 27, 65 
Passive voice, 57, 123 
Past indicative, 62 
Past perfect, 56, 155 
Past progressive, 57 
Past subjunctive, 63, 154 
Past tense 
and be, 56, 141 
and -ed participles, 154 
and formal style, 154 
and irregular verbs, 93, 154 
and modal auxiliaries, 110 
and the past subjunctive, 154 
and the present tense, 110 
and regular verbs, 92, 154 
and verb forms, 55, 252 
Pauses, 183, 194, 210 
Perfect aspect, 56 
Perfect auxiliary, 56, 110 
Periods. See Full stops 
Person 
See also First person; Second person; 
Third person 
and be, 141 
definition of, 55 
and modal auxiliaries, 142 
and personal pronouns, 99, 100 
and possessive pronouns, 101 
and reflexive pronouns, 99, 102 
and subject-verb agreement, 141 
Personal interrogative pronouns, 103 
Personal pronouns, 65, 100, 101, 109 
Personal relative pronouns, 104 
Phonetics, 2 
Phonology, 1 
Phrasal auxiliaries, 60 
Phrasal verbs, 64 
Phrasal-prepositional verbs, 64 
Phrases, 20, 46 
Plurals 
See also -es; -s; Subject-verb agreement; 
Third person 
adjectives, 68 
apostrophes, 199 
and be, 141 
count nouns, 89 
demonstrative pronouns, 102 
determiners, 89 


foreign plurals, 90 

generic noun phrases, 107 

genitive inflections, 91 

indefinite pronouns, 200 

inflections, 90 

irregular, 90 

and nouns, 68, 91, 252 

past subjunctive, 155 

personal pronouns, 100 

possessive determiners, 101 

present subjunctive mood, 63 

reflexive pronouns, 102 

second person, 102 

subjective case, 100 

and verbs, 55 
Poetry, 227 
Positive sentences, 17 
Possessive determiners, 101 
Possessive pronouns, 101, 200 
Post-determiners, 48, 106, 109 
Post-modifiers 

and adjective phrases, 67, 68 

and adverb phrases, 69 

and indefinite pronouns, 105 

multiple, 48 

and nouns, 48, 68, 71, 128, 194 

and prepositional phrases, 71 

and relative clauses, 49, 128, 194 

and subordinate clauses, 126 
Pragmatics, 2 
Pre-determiners, 48, 106, 109 
Predicates, 21, 22, 183 
Prefixes, 255 
Pre-modifiers 

and adjectives, 67, 95 

and adverbs, 69, 98 

and comparisons, 97 

multiple, 48 

and noun phrases, 48, 53, 68 
Prepositional complements, 53, 70, 71 
Prepositional objects, 65 
Prepositional phrases, 46, 70, 71, 112 
Prepositional verbs, 64 
Prepositions 

See also Prepositional complements; 

Prepositional phrases; Prepositional 
verbs 

and abstract nouns, 173 

and adverbs, 66, 113 

and clarity, 174 

as a closed word class, 86 

examples of, 112 

placement of, 71 

and noun phrases, 174 

and subject-verb agreement, 144 

and subordinators, 112 
Prescriptive rules, 5 
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Present perfect, 56 
Present progressive, 57, 59 
Present subjunctive, 62 
Present tense 

and be, 55, 141 

definition of, 55 

and expressing future time, 59 

and inflections, 153 

and modal auxiliaries, 110 

and subject-verb agreement, 153 

and verb forms, 25, 55 
Primary auxiliaries, 110 
Principal parts of verbs, 93 
Progressive aspect, 56, 221 
Progressive auxiliary, 110 
Pronouns 

and agreement, 149 

and antecedents, 9, 177, 178 

and preposition but, 150 

and case, 149, 150, 151, 152 

and clarity, 177 

classes of, 98 

as a closed word class, 86 

and comparative clauses, 150 

and complements, 71, 149 

coordination of, 149 

and determiners, 106 

as direct objects, 27 

and formal style, 149, 150, 152 

forms of, 26 

and gender, 90 

genitives of, 200 

as indirect objects, 31 

and -/ng clauses, 152 

and nor, 144 

and noun phrases, 47, 99, 177 

omitted, 177 

and or, 143 

and prepositions, 71 

and punctuation, 200 

and subjects, 26, 122, 149, 152 

and subject-verb agreement, 144, 145 

and tag questions, 122 
Pronunciation, 246 
Proper nouns, 88 
Pseudo-cleft sentences, 131 
Punctuation 

and adverbials, 196 

and appositives, 195 

and because clauses, 198 

and citations, 192 

and comparisons, 187 

and coordinators, 188 

and the definition of a sentence, 13 

and direct questions, 93 

and finite clauses, 197 

functions of, 183 
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Punctuation (cont.): 
and grammar, 183 
and grammatical study, 6 
and indirect questions, 193 
and indirect speech, 193 
and main clauses, 188 
major marks of, 186 
and meaning, 183 
and negative sentences, 198 
and non-finite clauses, 197 
and nouns, 199 
and parallel clauses, 187 
and pauses, 183 
and pronouns, 200 
and quotations, 191-2 
and reduced relative clauses, 195 
and requests, 193 
and restrictive/non-restrictive clauses, 

194 

and -s [genitive], 200 
and sentence fragments, 184 
and short clauses, 188 
and subordinate clauses, 189 
and verbless clauses, 198 

Puns, 234 


Quantity phrases, 146 
Question marks, 186, 190, 193 
Questions 
See also Question marks 
definition of, 17 
and direct/indirect objects, 31 
and indicative mood, 62 
as interrogative sentences, 16 
and phrasal auxiliaries, 60 
and prepositional complements, 71 
and prepositional verbs, 65 
and prepositions, 66, 71 
and punctuation, 193 
as requests, 93 
and subjects, 22, 25, 121 
as a type of sentence, 121 
uses of, 17 
Quiet, 259 
Quite, 96, 259 
Quotation marks, 186, 192 
Quotations. See Citations; Direct speech 


Received pronunciation, 4 
Reciprocal pronouns, 103 

Reduced clauses, 126 

Reduced relative clauses, 128, 195 
Reflexive pronouns, 26, 27, 31, 102 
Registers, 4, 208 

Regular sentences, 23 

Regular verbs, 92, 154 


Relative clauses, 49, 66, 71, 128, 194 
Relative pronouns, 49, 104 
Repeated sounds, 176 

Reporting clauses, 189 

Requests, 193 

Restrictive apposition, 195 
Restrictive clauses, 194 

Rhetorical questions, 122, 124 

RP. See Received pronunciation 
Run-on sentences, 186 


-$ 


and inflections, 90, 153 

as a plural, 90, 199 

as a possessive, 199, 200 

as a singular, 25, 55, 141, 147, 153, 199 
and subject-verb agreement, 147 

and the third person, 55, 141, 153 

and verb forms, 25, 54, 55, 252 


Second person, 55, 100, 101, 102, 123, 155 
-self/ -selves, 26, 102 

Semantics, 2 

Semicolons, 125, 186, 189 

Sentence elements, 33, 34, 126 

Sentence fragments, 15, 184, 189 
Sentences 


See also Sentence elements; Sentence 
fragments 

and auxiliary verbs, 17 

basic structures of, 32 

and clauses, 16 

complexity of, 129 

formal definition, 13 

notional definition, 13 

types of, 16, 121, 124 

uses of, 16, 124 


Shall, 59 

Short clauses, 188 

Short sentences, 187 
Simple sentences, 16, 20 
Singulars 


See also Subject-verb agreement 
apostrophes, 199 

and be, 141 

determiners, 89 

genitive inflections, 91 

nouns, 68, 89, 90, 107 

and present subjunctive mood, 63 
pronouns, 100, 101, 102, 200 
second person, 102 


and -s [present tense], 55 
and verb forms, 25 
and verbs, 55 


So, 188 
Some, 105 
Specific noun phrases, 107 


Speech acts, 124 
Spelling 


aids to, 256 

and meaning, 246 

and pronunciation, 246 

rules of, 248 

variants, 248 

words pronounced similarly, 257 


Spoken language, 4, 14, 22 
Sports commentaries, 219 
Standard English, 3 
Statements, 17 

Stranded prepositions, 71 
Style, 168 

Subject complements 


and adjective phrases, 28, 68, 95, 156 
and be, 100 

and case, 100, 149 

definition of, 27 

and direct objects, 31 

and linking verbs, 27, 156 

meanings of, 36 

and nominal clauses, 127 

and noun phrases, 28, 53 

and pronouns, 100, 149 


Subjective case, 100, 103, 104, 149 
Subject-operator inversion, 22, 24, 121 
Subjects 


See also Subject complements; Subject- 
verb agreement 

and absolute clauses, 158 

and adjectives, 156 

and adverbial clauses, 158 

and commas, 183 

and dangling modifiers, 158 

definition of, 21 

grammatical rules about, 25 

identification of, 24 

and -ing clauses, 152 

placement of, 24, 25 

meanings of, 34 

and nominal clauses, 127, 132 

and noun phrases, 53, 142 

omission of, 25, 211 

and operators, 22, 24 

and passive voice, 57 

postponed, 131 

and prepositions, 65, 71 

and pronouns, 26, 34, 100, 103, 104, 122, 
152 

and there-structures, 130 

and verbless clauses, 126 

and verbs, 23, 25 


Subject-verb agreement 


and the and coordinator, 142 
and auxiliary verbs, 142 
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and citations, 149 

and clauses, 142 

and collective nouns, 144 

and finite clauses, 142 

and formal style, 145, 149 

and -ics, 147 

and main clauses, 142 

and nor/or, 143 

and noun phrases, 142, 143 

and number, 141 

and person, 141 

and prepositions, 144 

and present tense, 141 

and pronouns, 144, 145 

and quantity phrases, 146 

rules about, 141 

and -s, 147 

and subordinate clauses, 142 

and that, 147 

and there is/are, 149 

and third person, 141 

and what, 148 

and which, 147 

and who, 147 

and mith, 144 
Subjunctive mood, 62 
Subordinate clauses 

and adjectives, 128 

and adverbial clauses, 128 


and complex/compound sentences, 125, 129 


and direct objects, 126 

and emphasis, 168 

and end-focus, 168 

and finite clauses, 126 

functions of, 127 

hierarchy of, 129 

and main clauses, 18 

and modifiers, 126, 128 

and nominal clauses, 127 

and non-finite clauses, 127 

and punctuation, 184 

and sentence fragments, 184 

and subject-verb agreement, 142 

and subordinators, 111, 126 

and verbless clauses, 126 

Subordinating conjunctions. See 

Subordinators 


Subordination, 111, 126, 129, 174, 212, 214, 


222, 225. See also Subordinate clauses 

Subordinators, 111 
Substitute one, 105 
Suffixes 

adjective, 95 

adverb, 98 

definition of, 250 

-ed, 95 
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Suffixes (cont.): 

inflections, 250 

noun, 88 

spelling, 250 

verb, 92 

word classes, 88 
Superlatives, 69, 97, 158 
Superordinates, 129 
Syntax. See Grammar 


Tag questions, 122, 211 
Tense, 55, 61, 178 
Than, 128, 259 
That 
and appositive clauses, 50 
and cleft sentences, 131 
as a demonstrative pronoun, 102 
and parallelism, 175 
and the present subjunctive, 62 
and relative pronouns, 49, 175 
and subject-verb agreement, 147 
That is to say, 51 
Their, 102, 259 
Then, 259 
There-structures, 130, 149, 169, 259 
These, 102, 107 
They're, 259 
Third person 
definition of, 55 
and gender, 90 
and imperatives, 123 
objective case, 100 
and past subjunctive, 63, 155 
and personal pronouns, 100, 102 
plural, 141 
possessive determiners, 101 
singular, 55, 63, 90, 141, 153 
subjective case, 100 
and subject-verb agreement, 141 
This, 102, 107 
Those, 102, 107 
Time, 25, 55, 56 
-tion, 88 
To, 30, 61, 86, 259 
Too, 259 
Transitive phrasal verbs, 64 
Transitive verbs, 26, 30, 31, 34 


Variation 

according to use, 4, 208 

national varieties of English, 2 
Verbless clauses, 126, 158, 198 
Verb phrases 

and the active voice, 57 

and auxiliary verbs, 53 


definition of, 20 


finite/non-finite, 61 
and independent sentences, 62 
and main verbs, 53, 54 
and mood, 62 
structure of, 53 
and tense, 61 
Verbs 
See also Auxiliary verbs; Subject-verb 
agreement; Verbless clauses; Verb 
phrases 
and attitudes, 25 
and complex sentences, 126 
definition of, 21 
dynamic, 35 
forms of, 25, 55, 93, 252, 253, 254 
and front-focus, 169 
and expressing the future, 59 
identification of, 25 
and imperatives, 21, 123 
irregular, 92 
meanings of, 35 
and mood, 62 
multi-word, 64 
and negatives, 156 
non-finite, 126 
and nouns, 87, 252 
and number, 55 
and operators, 22, 23 
and person, 55 
and predicates, 21 
and punctuation, 199 
regular, 92 
and sentence elements, 33, 126 
stative, 35 
and suffixes, 92 
and time differences, 25 
and yes-no questions, 121 
Very, 96 
Vocatives, 198, 210 
Voice, 57. See also Active voice; Passive voice 


Vowels, 93, 248 


Were, 63, 155 
What 
and direct object identification, 26 
and exclamatives, 123 
as an interrogative pronoun, 103 
and nominal relative clauses, 131 
and prepositional objects, 65 
and pseudo-cleft sentences, 131 
and questions, 25 
and subjects, 25 
and subject-verb agreement, 148 
Which 
as an interrogative pronoun, 103 
and parallelism, 175 


It not + anybody/anyone/anything 


nobody/no-one/nothing 


not + anybody/anyone not + anything 
nobody/no-one nothing 
(for people) (for things) 


Vire 


Cinese | anybody | — ©) There isn't anything in the bag. 
anyone 


(Ck mensis | nobody | — O There is nothing in the bag. 
o 


no-one 


O A: Whois in the room? O A: What's in the bag? 


B: Nobody. / No-one. B: Nothing. 
-body and -one are the same: 
anybody = anyone nobody = no-one 
not + anybody/anyone not + anything 
C) | don’t know anybody (or anyone) C) | can’t remember anything. 


here. 


nobody = not + anybody 


nothing = not + anything 
no-one = not + anyone 


© I'm lonely. | have nobody to talk to. () She said nothing. 
(=| don't have anybody) (= She didn't say anything) 
() The house is empty. There is no-one in O There's nothing to eat. 


it. (= There isn’t anyone in it.) (= There isn’t anything to eat.) 


You can use nobody/no-one/nothing at the beginning of a sentence or alone (to answer a question): 


() The house is empty. Nobody lives () Nothing happened. 
there. 
C) ‘Who did you speak to?’ ‘No-one’ C) ‘What did you say?” ‘Nothing’ 


Remember: negative verb + anybody/anyone/anything 
positive verb + nobody/no-one/nothing 


() He doesn’t know anything. (not He doesn't know nothing) 


|. Don’t tellanybody. (not Don't tell nobody) 
_ There is nothing to do in this town. (not There isn't nothing) 


some and any -* Unit 76 anyandno Unit 77 somebody/anything/nowhere etc. => Unit 79 
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and relative clauses, 49, 107, 175 Who's, 259 

as the subject, 49 Whose, 103, 104, 259 

and subject-verb agreement, 147 Wh-questions, 121 
Who Will, 59, 61 

and direct object identification, 26 With, 144 

and homophones, 259 Word classes, 86, 228 

as an interrogative pronoun, 103 Word formation, 228 

and parallelism, 175 Words and phrases, 46 

and prepositional objects, 65 Would, 61 

and questions, 25 Written language, 4, 13 

as a relative pronoun, 104 

as the subject, 25 Yes-no questions, 121 

and subject identification, 25 Yet, 188 

and subject-verb agreement, 147 Your, 101, 260 

and whom, 151 You’re, 260 


and whose, 259 
Whom, 104, 151 Zero relative pronouns, 104, 212 
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Preface 


English is a universal language and it is understood all over the 
world. In fact, in today’s world speaking English has become a 
necessity. It is not only that but today’s generation looks down 
upon anyone who is unable to speak English. It has become more 
like a status symbol. All the companies are recruiting only those 
people who speak fluent and correct English. With the coming up 
of the call centre and Multinational companies the need for En- 
glish language has increased ten folds. With all this happening 
one cannot afford to live without speaking English. 


In this book we have tried to do just that and that is to improve 
your English speaking skills. This book will help you in speaking 
better and correct English. After reading this book you will feel 
much more confident and better-equipped at speaking English. 
The book is divided into chapters and each chapter deals with - 
different aspects of spoken English. Each chapter is given in a 
detailed manner so that you get the full knowledge about the given 


topic. 


The book also contains a chapter on tongue twisters. They will 
help you in practicing how to speak English correctly and fluently. 
The chapter on slangs is also very interesting because it familiarises 


you with the usage of latest way of speaking in the modern world. 


The book also has interesting chapters like common errors, which 
will help you in avoiding all the mistakes we usually make while 
speaking English. All and all, this book is your free ticket to the 
world of speaking better and fluent English. 
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INTRoducrioN 


If you're a person whose mother-tongue is not English, the chances 
are, you've learnt English in the ‘non-natural way’. That is, you've 
learnt English in a way that is opposite to the way of natural lan- 
guage acquisition. 


You know, the natural way of acquiring a language is to learn to 
speak it first and then to write it. 


Those people who do not learn English the natural way, know 
reasonable English — or even excellent English. And if you ask 
them to write a report or something in English, they may do it 
fairly well. But, if you ask them to speak to you about the same 
thing, they find it hard to do. Or even impossible. 


When they start speaking, most of the words remain on the tip of 
their tongue and don't readily come out. And often, what words 
do come out sound disconnected and random. And, they find 
themselves speaking in a clumsy and unclear way, with long gaps 
and intervals of indecision between every two words. And they 
keep fumbling for something to say. Not only this, they find it 
difficult to go on beyond one or two lines, without tripping up 
and without stumbling over the sounds or sequences of sounds. 


And then, they tend to fall back upon their mother-tongue - or 
become tongue-tied. This book will help you to overcome all these 
problems and will also help you in developing better speaking 
skills. 


C Er: 


CONTRACTIONS 


Contraction means to shorten a word or phrase by omitting one 
or more sounds or letters from it. The word so formed is also 
called a contraction. Discussed below are the various contractions 
used in spoken English. 


The apostrophe has two uses: 


1. To show that we have made words shorter. We have contracted 
them. 


2. To show that something belongs to someone, i.e. they possess 
it. (possession) 


Here are two examples. 
* My dad's car is red. 


Here we have only one dad but we have put on the letter ‘s’ be- 


cause we have put an apostrophe. It shows that the car belongs to 
dad. 


* “PU tell you that later,” he whispered. 


I will has become I'll, we have joined two words and missed out 
the letters WI and put in the apostrophe instead. 


We use apostrophes because it can make our writing easier to 
read. 


In the list below we are going to look at apostrophes for contract- 


Exercises 


«c» Write these sentences again with nobody/no-one or nothing. 


1 There isn’t anything in the bag. Theres nothing In the bag... ste 
2 AMES EARYDOCYINTNEOTIGe, SIME ——— os 
3 | don't have anything to do. E. T eo. LM |. 
4 There isn't anything on TV. 
S here wasnitianyondae home: T TO UE eU NU m aa 
6 We didn't find anything. 

[ 73.2 | Write these sentences again with anybody/anyone or anything. 
1 Theresnothinginthebag. — ^... There isn’t anything in the bag... 
2 iiherewasinebodyiomitielbus: T OSISESNWASmM RR 1 
Sp evrounir uoii- c4 m M M cc RM 
aWINdeTSUPeOhslbse | LTEM ee NNI O, eco BERE 
5 She heard nothing. "om 
6 Wehavemorminetondinner — eum TERUEL. Aag cso RE 


(78.3 ] Answer these questions with nobody/no-one or nothing. 


1a What did you say? .. Nothing... 5a Who knows the answer? ss 
2a Who saw you? ..Nebody..... sss 6a Witte you? s ccs E 
Set WhardoyotlwWant? MEC DEI ton cua eetee 


ey WANG Glial WON TINSEL? aa eanrcuanceane Samvvholwasllatede cc ee eee 


Now answer the same questions with full sentences. 


Use nobody/no-one/nothing or anybody/anyone/anything: 


db RA SAA c m ONE tme re ete ace MS 
Dy NGOS LU MN NN RR RC RES i o 
Sb" oltm. c MEME. nner OO abi MEC eedem c ee 
^ all naa et BARN ee a RTT E A e Lo MEL ool 
5B o c MN Lu eae e err ele DN Da geese E e RR sitive A the answer. 
GLB eres ee ee I crt, cee wren ee ere co o fcm, MM 
VoM MM SS IE RES ASI LR A AANE AE: bee 
Bb s cL essct... ee ML dde . M — MM cc. 


[ 75.4 | Complete the sentences. Use: 
nobody / no-one / nothing or anybody / anyone / anything 


1 That house is empty. ... Nobody... lives there. 
2 Jack has a bad memory. He can't remember ... anything... 
sgperquisuliPenibisays eee : 
4 | didn't know about the meeting... told me. 
5. VWihaticicivollhaveltolcat? este . | wasn't hungry: 
Sie rel] mtr c n . | wasn’t hungry. 
7 Helen was sitting alone. She wasn't with 
8 I'm afraid | can't help you. There's s 
eel ((efolaic. Lr eee re about car engines. 
10 The museum is free. It doesn't cost... to go in. 
11 | heard a knock on the door, but when | opened it, there was i there. 
12 The hotel receptionist spoke very fast. | didn't understand i : 
13 "What are you doing tonight?" — s . Why? 
14 Sophie has gone away... knows where she is. She didnt tell 
c ree where she was going. 


16; 
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ing words. 
Contraction Letters missed out 

Can not Can't no 
Do not Don't o 
Should not Shouldn't re) 
Could not Couldn't [o 
Would not Wouldn't o 
Has not Hasn't o 
I will ri wi 
They will They'll wi 
He will Hell wi 
There is There's 1 
Who is Who's i 
You are Youre a 
They are They're a 
Would have Would've ha 
They have They've ha 


Let's start with /et^s. Except for some set phrases (example: *Let 
us pray) let us is almost always expressed as a contraction: /et’s. 


Example: 
* Let's go! 

It is almost always used to express an imperative, thus: 
* Lets do it! 


However, sometimes it is used to express something like an ad- 
monition, thus: 
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* Let's do what we ought to do. 

Sometimes it is used to make suggestion, thus: 
* Let's keep this just between us. 


The negative is ‘let’s nor, but you will also come across “don’t 
lees". 


Thats — That is 

* That's all — That is all 

* That's all I want = That is all I want 

* That's it = That is it 

* That's my son = That is my son 

* That's my child = That is my child 

* That's my daughter — That 1s my daughter 

* Thats what I wanted to say = That is what I wanted to say 

* That's a good idea = That is a good idea 
Whats = What is 

* What's going on = What is going on? 

* Whats that? — What is that? 

e Whats happening? = What is happening? 

* What's going to happen? = What is going to happen? 
Whats = What has 

* Whats been happening? = What has been happening? 

* What's been going on? = What has been going on? 
-ouldn'tve = -ould not have 


Because of voicless [t], the sound that follows, ‘-ve’ sounds like of, 
which is where we get the erroneous spelling -ouldn’t of. 
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it’s 


= it is 

Its a man = It is a man 

Its a woman = It is a woman 

It’s a boy = It is a boy 

It's a girl = It is a girl 

Irs a good thing = It is a good thing 

It's not a good thing = It is not a good thing 
It’s time to go = It is time to go 

It's a good day to die = It is a good day to die 
It's a good speech = It is a good speech 

Its hot = It is hot 

It's cold = It is cold 

It's winter — It is winter 

It's summer - It is summer 

= it has 


It's been a good day = It has been a good day 


"| 


It's been one of those days = It has been one of those days 


Irs been good = It has been good 


It's been fun = It has been fun 


It's been a wonderful life = It has been a wonderful life 


It's been a trying time — It has been a trying time 


theres = there is 


There’s one = There is one 


* There’s another = There is another 
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* There's a red balloon = There is a red balloon 

* There's gold in those hills = There is gold in those hills 

* Where there's water there's life = Where there 1s water there 
is life 

* There's a lot of water in the river = There is a lot of water in 
the river 


Negative: 
- * There's not a lot I can do about it. 


* There isn’t much I can do about it. 


Irregular CONTRACTIONS: 
wont = will not 
Examples: 
* I don't want to do it, so I won't do it. 
* I won't do it unless you make me do it. 
* I won't promise you anything. 
* I won't do anything. 
* Why won't you help me? 
* It won't work. 
* He won't work. 
* Sbe won't work. 
* They won't work. 
* We won't work. 


From those last five sentences, we can plainly see that nobody 
wants to work. 


| Contractions 
The nots: 
hasn’t = has not 
isn't = is not 
don’t = do not 
doesn’t = does not 
won't = will not 
haven't = have not 
can't = can not 
wouldn’t = would not 
shouldn't = should not 
couldn’t = could not 
mustn't = must not 
Examples: 
* He hasn't been here in a long time. 
e He isn't here now. 
* I don’t know when he will be here. 
* He doesn’t know when he will get here. 
* I won't know until he gets here. 
e I haven't been told. 
* [can't find out. 
e I wouldn't tell you if I knew. 
* I shouldn't tell you. 
* I couldn't tell you if I wanted to. 


* I mustn't tell anyone. 


BI 
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+ the BE ‘shan’r for ‘shall nor. More and more, ‘shall’ is restricted 
to questions and formal language, where the contraction would 
be less likely to occur. 


he’s = he is 

she’s = she is 

it’s = it is 

whats = what is 

who's = who is 

there’s = there is 

where's = where is 

Examples 
* He's not here = He is not here 
* He's somewhere else = He is somewhere else 
* He's not in his room = He is not in his room 
* He's not answering the phone = He is not answering the phone 
* He's from France = He is from France 
* He's not my brother = He is not my brother 
* He's asleep = He is asleep 
* He’s not awake = He is not awake 
* She's here = She is here 
* She's well = She is well 
* She's quick — She is quick 
* She's from Canada = She is from Canada 
* She's living in Japan = She is living in Japan 


* She's my friend = She is my friend 
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She's not my sister = She is not my sister 

She's sleeping on satin sheets — She is sleeping on satin sheets 
It's a good thing — It is a good thing 

Its morning = It is morning 

It's time to get up = It is time to get up 

It's dark outside — It is dark outside 

It's going to be a rainy day — It is going to be a rainy day 
What's that? = What is that? 

Whar's the matter? = What is the matter? 

What’s the time? = What is the times 

What’s for breakfast? = What is for breakfast? 

Who's there? = Who is there? 

Who’s that? = Who is that? 

Who’s calling? = Who is calling? 


I don’t know who’s driving the bus = I don’t know who is 
driving the bus 


There’s a freckle on your face = There is a freckle on your 
face 


There’s a woman in the race = There is a woman in the race 


There’s a girl whose name is Grace = There is a girl whose 
name is Grace 


Where’s my hat? = Where is my hat? 
Where’s my wallet? = Where is my wallet? 
Where’s my head? = Where is my head? 


Where is the train? = Where is the train? 
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he’s = he has 
she’s = she has 
it’s = it has 
whats = what has 
who’s = who has 
there's = there has 
where's = where has 
Examples 
* He's been my friend = He has been my friend 
* He's not struggled = He has not struggled 
* He's never been helpful = He has never been helpful 
* He's always been a nuisance = He has always been a nuisance 
* He's never bled = He has never bled 
* He's never been dead = He has never been dead 


* He's been here since last Tuesday — He has been here since 
last Tuesday 


* She's been here before = She has been here before 
* She's been to the store = She has been to the store 


* She's been asleep for an hour = She has been asleep for an 
hour 


* She's had the power = She has had the power 

* Its been fun = It has been fun 

* It’s been a good day = It has been a good day 

* What's been going on? = What’s been going on? 


* What's been going on here? = What's been going on here? 
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* Who's been sleeping in my bed? Who has been sleeping in my 
bed? 


* Who's taken my keys? = Who has taken my keys? 


* There's been someone in my room = There has been some- 
one in my room 


* Where's he been? = Where has he been? 
* Where's the time gone = Where has the time gone? 
Ill = I will 
well — we will 
shell = she will 
he'll = he will 
they'll they will 
youll = you will 
Examples 
* TIl be right back. 
* Well be there in a little while. 
* Shell be riding a white horse. 
* Hell see you now. 
e You'll be sorry for that. 
Im = I am 
* Pm twenty years old = I am twenty years old 
* I'm looking forward to it = I am looking forward to it 
* Tm not looking forward to it = I am not looking forward to it 
* I'm not going with you = I am not going with you 


* Pma man = I am a man 
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* Tm your friend = I am your friend 

* Tm nearly forty = I am nearly forty 

* Pm an American = I am an American 

* Pm going to come back = I am going to come back 


* I'm blessed with a wonderful family — I am blessed with a 
wonderful family 


* Pm behind him 100 percent = I am behind him 100 percent 
youre = you are 
we're = we are 
they're = they are 
Examples 


* You're supposed to be there at eight = You are supposed to be 
there at eight 


* We're meeting them at nine = We are meeting them at nine 


* Theyre supposed to meet us at the station = They are sup- 
posed to meet us at the station 


Pd = I would l 
Pd like to meet her = I would like to meet her 
Td = I had 


Pd been doing well until I got hit by a car = I had been doing well 
until I got hit by a car 


you'd = you would 


If you lived here you'd be home by now = If you lived here you 
would be home by now 


you'd = you had 


You'd better watch out! = You had better watch out! 


* LONDON 


Somebody (or Someone) She has got something in Tom lives somewhere near 
has broken the window. her mouth. London. 


somebody/someone something - a thing, somewhere - in/to 
=a person, but we but we don't know what a place, but we dont 
don't know who know where 


people (-body or -one) 


somebody or someone () There is somebody (or someone) at the door. 
Is there anybody (or anyone) at the door? 
There isn't anybody (or anyone) at the door. 
nobody or no-one There is nobody (or no-one) at the door. 


anybody or anyone 


-body and -one are the same: somebody = someone, nobody = no-one etc. 


things (-thing) 


something ©) Lucy said something, but I didn't understand what she said. 
: © Are you doing anything at the weekend? 

anyus () Iwas angry, but | didn't say anything. 

nothing O ‘What did you say? ‘Nothing’ 


places (-where) 


somewhere — () Ruth's parents live somewhere in the south of England. 
^ 
anywhere O pie you go Buyer interesting for your holidays? 
O l'm staying here. I'm not going anywhere. 
nowhere O I don't like this town. There is nowhere to go. 


something/anybody etc. + adjective (big/cheap/interesting etc.) 
() Did you meet anybody interesting at the party? 
() We always go to the same place. Let's go somewhere different. 
O ‘What's that letter?’ ‘Its nothing important’ 


something/anybody etc. + to ... 
© I'm hungry. | want something to eat. (= something that | can eat) 
Tony doesn't have anybody to talk to. (= anybody that he can talk to) 
There is nowhere to go in this town. (= nowhere where people can go) 


some and any => Unit 76 anyandno Unit 77 anybody/nothing etc. > Unit 78 


everything/-body/-where > Unit 80 
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wed = we had 

We'd better be getting back = We had better be getting back 
wed = we would 


We'd like to do it again some time = We would like to do it again 
some time 


shed = she had 
bed = he had 


* She'd better listen if she knows what's good for her = She had 
better listen if she knows what’s good for her 


* He’d better be more careful = He had better be more careful 
shed = she would 
he'd = he would 


* Shed like to go to the concert = She would like to go to the 
concert 


* Hed like to meet her = He would like to meet her 
* Shed like to go to college = She would like to go to college 


e Hed be better off not going = He would be better off not 
gong 
howd = how did 
How’d he do that? = How did he do that? 
Tve = I’ve 


* Pve been waiting for an hour = I have been waiting for an 
hour 


* Ive got something to say = I have got something to say 


* Ive gotten a letter from my sister = I have gotten a letter 
from my sister 
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I've been looking forward to hearing from her = I have been 


looking forward to hearing from her 


I've been wanting to talk to you = I have been wanting to talk 
to you 

That's what I've been thinking = That's what I have been think- 
ing 


we've = we have 


We've been there before = We have been there before 
We've seen that movie already = We have that movie already 
We've go to see that one = We have got to see that one 


We've been waiting in line for an hour = We have waiting in 
line for an hour 


youve = you have 


You’ve been told not to do that = You have been told not to do 
that 


You've been there before, haven't you? = You have been there 
before, haven’t you? 


You've earned a reprimand = You have earned a reprimand 
You’ve been misbehaving = You have been misbehaving 


You’ve seen her before, haven’t you? = You have seen her be- 
fore, haven't you? 


You've been quite helpful = You have been quite helpful 


could’ve = could have 


I could’ve done it if I had wanted to do it = I could have done 
it if I had wanted to do it 


I could’ve done it, but I didn’t do it = I could have done it, but 
I didn’t do it 
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wouldve = would have 


' e I would've finished had I had the time = I would have fin- 
ished had I had the time 


* I would've got there sooner, but the train was late = I would 
have got there sooner, but the train was late 


* We would've had the picnic had it not rained = We would have 
had the picnic had it not rained 


should’ve = should have 


* She should’ve introduced herself = She should have introduced 
herself 


* Perhaps I should've been politer = Perhaps I should have been 
politer 


* We should’ve done a better job of it = We should have done a 
better job of it 


should’ntve = should not have (primarily spoken) 


She should’ntve introduced herself = She should not have intro- 
duced herself 


what'd = what did 

What'd he say? = What did he say? 
that ll = that will 

That'll be all = That will be all 
couldn't, didn’t 


I couldn’t hear her, so I didn’t respond = I could not hear her, so 
I did not respond 


couldn’t’ve 


I couldn't've done what you said I did = I could not have done 
what you said I did 
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Irl = It will 
Itll be a while = It will be a while. 
That'll = That will 
* Tharll be the day = That will be the day. 
* Tharll never happen again = That will never happen again. 
Which'll = Which will 


The bus, which’ll be along in a while, will take you to the station. 
= The bus, which will be along in a while, will take you to the 


station. 

aint = am not 

I ain't going and you can’t make me. 
There’ve = There are 


There’re some words that have no opposites = There are some 
words that have no opposites 


needn't = need not 
* “John needn't leave for another hour.” 
* “You needn’t have done that.” 
Whore = Who are 
Who’re you? = Who are you? 
Whatre = What are 
What're you doing? = What are you doing? 
Whatll = what will 
What’ll you be having? = What will you be having? 
youre = you are 


You're dizzy and Im busy = You are dizzy and I am busy. 
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itll = it will 


Pm sorry. Itl] never happen again = I am sorry. It will never 
happen again. 


that'll = that will 

That'll be all = That will be all 
that'd = that would 

Thatd be nice = That would be nice 
what'd = what did 


What'd you do on your vacation? = What did you do on your 
vacation? 


whatd = what would 


What'd be the best thing to do? = What would be the best thing 
to do? 


it'd = it had 

Itd better be good = It had better be good 

itd = it would 

Itd be a nice thing to do = It would be a nice thing to do 


C rag: 
2 


PRONUNCIATION 


The first English lesson should deal with pronunciation. When 
you don’t do pronunciation first, you have to do something else 
than pronunciation. And then whatever you do and if it involves 
speaking, then bad pronunciation habits are formed. 


If you don’t know how to pronounce and yet you pronounce your 
own way at the beginning of your learning, then you are building 
your habits in the wrong way. Learning words without pronuncia- 
tion on the first lesson is damaging. 


There are two possibilities that are recommended: (1) learn pro- 
nunciation from the beginning and speak from the beginning, (2) 
learn without pronunciation, but do not speak (you will start speak- 
ing at a later stage - after learning pronunciation). 


The idea is not to have ‘perfect’ pronunciation from the beginning 
but ‘correct’ - understood in the following sense: (1) use the right 
sounds - perhaps your own versions of the English sounds, but 
make sure that there is a clear correspondence between your own 
sounds and the English sounds (2) always stress the right syl- 
lable. 


Additionally, it’s a good idea to be able to phonetically transcribe 
your own English output. This means that you will have conscious 
control over your output. You will have a ‘digital perception’ of 
your pronunciation - as opposed to an ‘analog perception’, which 
is usually developed by learners. 
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If you have a digital perception of your pronunciation, you have 
the following advantage: 


If, through practice, you have mastered the ability to produce a 
particular English sound, say [@], you will be able to incorporate 
this new ability into each occurrence of this sound in your utter- 
ances because in every word you utter you know whether it con- 
tains this sound or not. (Learners who don't have a digital percep- 
tion can learn to perfectly pronounce ‘cat’ and still be unable to 
say ‘man’ properly.) 


Definition of qood pronunciation 

Definition of good pronunciation is: 

(1) easy to understand by advanced users of English, 
(2) pleasant to hear for advanced users of English, 


(3) easy to pronounce for oneself. 


Don’t worry About fluency - speaking slowly is OK. 


English learners are often worried about their lack of fluency. They 
need much time to build sentences and this worries them. They 
would like to speak as fast as in their native language. 


Please notice that building sentences in a foreign language is a 
real challenge for the brain. There are chemical processes that 
take place in the brain before a sentence can be built in a foreign 
language. Those processes take more time than building sentences 
in one’s native language. At least in the beginning. Fluency comes 
with time and practice and it should not to be expected in the 
beginning of learning. 


If you are an English learner who worries about lack of fluency, 
please remember these words: When you speak too fast, your 
brain does not have the time to build correct sentences. You have 
to speak so slowly that your brain has the time to think about 
building sentences in English. 
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It's a general opinion that it is a good habit to speak slowly and 
carefully in a foreign language. 


Learners should accept the fact that speaking in a foreign lan- 
guage is more difficult than speaking in one's native language. 
There is no need to worry about this. There is little fluency in the 
beginning and this is okay. Don't worry about lack of fluency. 


Homophones 


The following list of 70 groups of homophones contains only the 
most common homophones, using relatively well-known words. 
These are headwords only. They will help you in speaking indi- 
vidual words with correct pronunciation. No inflections (such as 
third person singular ‘s’ or noun plurals) are included. Most of 
these are pairs. In a few cases, a third homophone ts also possible 
but has not been included for simplicity. Please note that different 
varieties and accents of English may produce variations in some 
of these pronunciations. The homophones listed here are based 
on British English. 


air heir 

aisle isle 

ante- anti- 

eye I 

bare bear bear 
be bee 

brake break 

buy by 

cell sell 

cent scent 


cereal serial 
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coarse 
complement 
dam 
dear 
die 
fair 
fir 
flour 
for 
hair 
heal 
hear 
him 
hole 
hour 
idle 

in 
knight 
knot 
know 
made 
mail 
meat 


morning 


course 
compliment 
damn 
deer 
dye 
fare 
fur 
flower 
four 
hare 
heel 
here 
hymn 
whole 
our 
idol 
inn 
night 
not 

no 
maid 
male 
meet 


mourning 
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none 
oar 
one 
pair 
peace 
plain 
poor 
pray 
principal 
profit 
real 

right 
root 
sail 
sca 
scam 
sight 
sew 
shore 
sole 
some 
son 
stair 


stationary 
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nun 
Or 

won 
pear 
piece 
plane 
pour 
prey 
principle 
prophet 
reel 
write 
route 
sale 

see 
seem 
site 

SO sow 
sure 
soul 
sum 
sun 
stare 


stationery 


Exercises 


[ 79.1] Write somebody (or someone) / something / somewhere. 


Lucy said ... something What did she say? 
VE E —— 0 m NEM What have you lost? 
SUC ANG Tom went — — — Where did they go? 


Mii going to phones — acer wis. Who are you going. to > phone? | 


A WN = 


What did you say? 


Where are you going? 
What do you want? 
Who are you looking for? 


Now answer the same questions with full sentences. 
Use not + anybody/anything/anywhere. 
1b didn't gay anything. Se P QR 


DD [RU Olten ECONTRA REL 


(79.3 | Write somebody/anything/nowhere etc. 


1 It's dark. | can't see... anything... 

2 Tom lives... somewhere... near joo" 

BDO OUIKMO Wie UM cae about Spe 

4 ‘Listen!’ ‘What? | cant hear... hune bris 

5 "What are you doing here? Tn m waiting for. E er eee E 4 

& Wemesd io ell s. Theres cete ee „| want to tell you. 

DAE e coude E see the accident” INOj--——— o —- a 

8 We weren't hungry, so we didnt eat... 

9 "Whats going to happen?  'Idon'tknow. . a M a n knows: 
WO) “DIO Won ANON LO eene tetendit in Paris? ‘Yes, a few people’ 
Tv hassiimicaseupboard eee.) m . It's empty: 

12 I'm looking for my glasses. | cant find them .......... 
13 | don't like cold weather. | want to live ............... — . warm. 
TEST Se eet eee totes interesting on TV tonight? - 
(IS laV eh OUNGN Clalii liec ce ce cone ees LE famous? 
[79.4 | Complete the sentences. Choose from the boxes. 
something anything nothing Ps Bic Spark stk 


something anywhere -newhere- drink -go read stay 


somewhere nowhere 
1 We dont go out very much because theres ... nowhere to go... 
FAMERS (SMAI (rovoral (1a) thm MOUS. WAYS GME NENG nce T Mae eee reece conten iaraocaceesimasc , 
a «lipmbored. lVemo6. oco RM NR ELI. : 
a vhylareiyouistanelitpa m Beeatiseitiierelisipeee c j 
BONVOUldVoullike- ce ccc Cc ? Yes please — a glass of water: 
6 If you're going to the city centre, take the bus. Dont drive because theres 


N 


. I'm going to buy a magazine. 
in London. Can you recommend a hotel? 


oo 
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steal 
suite 
tail 
their 
to 
toe 
waist 
wait 
way 
weak 


wear 


Linking in English 
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steel 
sweet 
tale 
there 
too/two 
tow 
waste 
weight 
weigh 
week 


where 


When we say a sentence in English, we join or ‘link’ words to each 
other. Because of this linking, the words in a sentence do not al- 
ways sound the same as when we say them individually. Linking is 
very important in English. If you recognise and use linking, two 


things will happen: 


1. you will understand other people more easily 


2. other people will understand you more easily 


There ant basically two types of linking: 


* consonant > vowel 


* We link words ending with a consonant sound to words be- 
ginning with a vowel sound 


* vowel > vowel 


* We link words ending with a vowel sound to words beginning 
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with a vowel sound 


Understanding vowels and consonants for linking 


To understand linking, it is important to know the difference be- 
tween vowel sounds and consonant sounds. Given below is a list 
of English vowels and consonants: 


Vowels: a, c, i, 0, u 
Consonants: b, c, d, f, g, h, j, k, 1, m, n, p, q, 5 S, t, V, W, X, Y, Z 


The list shows the Zetters that are vowels and consonants. But the 
important thing in linking is the sound, not the letter. Often the 
letter and the sound are the same, but not always. 


For example, the word ‘pay’ ends with: 
* the consonant letter ‘y 


the vowel sound “a Here are some more examples: 


though know 
ends with the letter h w 
ends with the sound o o 

uniform honest 
begins with the letter u h 
begins with the sound y o 


Linking CONSONANT TO vowel 


When a word ends in a consonant sound, we often move the con- 
sonant sound to the beginning of the next word if it starts with a 
vowel sound. 


For example, in the phrase ‘turn off’: 


We write it like this: turn off 
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We say it like this: tur noff 


Remember that it’s the sound that matters. In the next example, 
‘have’ ends with: 


* the letter © (vowel) 
* the sound * (consonant) 


So we link ‘have’ to the next word ‘a’, which begins with a vowel 
sound: 


We write it like this: Can I have a bit of egg? 
We say it like this: Ca-nI-ha-va-bi-to-fegg? 


Linking vowel ro vowel 


When one word ends with a vowel sound and the next word begins 
with a vowel sound, we link the words with a sort of W or Y sound. 


If our lips are round at the end of the first word, we insert a W 
sound: 


We write it too often who is so I do all 
like this: 

We say it tooWoften whoWis soWI doWall 
like this: 


If our lips are wide at the end of the first word, we insert a Y 
sound: 


We write it I am Kay is the end she asked 
like this: 

We say it IYam KayYis theYend she 

like this: Yasked 


How ro pronounce -ed in English 


The past simple tense and past participle of all regular verbs end in 
-ed. For example: 
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base verb (v1) past simple (v2) past participle (v3) 
Work worked worked 


In addition, many adjectives are made from the past participle and 
so end in -ed. For example: 


* I like painted furniture. 
The question is: How do we pronounce the -ed? 


The answer is: In 3 ways - // or // or // 


If the base example example pronounce extra 
verb ends in base verb*: with -ed: the -ed: syllable? 
one of these 
sounds: 
unvoiced /t/ want wanted /Id/ yes 
Voiced /d/ end ended 
/p/ hope hoped 
/£/ laugh laughed 
unvoiced /s/ fax faxed /t/ 
/S/ wash washed 
/tS/ watch watched no 
/k/ like liked 


Voiced all other play played 
sounds, allow allowed — /d/ 
for beg begged 
example... 


* note that it is the sound that is important, not the letter or spell- 
ing. For example, ‘fax’ ends in the letter *x' but the sound /s/, ‘like’ 
ends in the letter *e? but the sound /k/. 
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Exceptions 


The following adjectives ending in -ed are always pronounced with 
/Id/: 


* aged 

* blessed 
* crooked 
* dogged 
* learned 
* naked 
* ragged 
* wicked 


* wretched 


Pronouncing ‘The’ 


Normally, we pronounce ‘the’ with a short sound (like *thuh?). But 
when ‘the’ comes before a vowel sound, we pronounce it as a long 
‘thee’. 


vowel sound we write we say 

A the apple thee apple 

E the egg thee egg 

I the ice-cream thee ice-cream 
O the orange thee orange 
U the ugly fruit thee ugly fruit 


It is important to understand that it is what we say that matters, 
not what we write. It is the sound that matters, not the letter used 
in writing a word. So we use a long ‘thee’ before a vowel sound, not 
necessarily before a vowel. Look at these cases: 


we write with 


We say 

the house consonant (h) thuh ouse 

the hour consonant (h) thee our 

the university vowel (u) thuh youniversity 


the umbrella vowel (u) 


thee umbrella 


with 

consonant sound 
vowel sound 
consonant sound 


vowel sound 


sel 


It is often found that some of the words are not spoken correctly. The table below gives you an idea how to 
speak these words correctly. 


Word: 

Applicable 

Forte 

Precedence 

Calm, psalm, palm 
Available 


Mischievous 


Deluge 


Often said: 
uh-PLIK-uh-bull 
for-TAY 
PREH-sid-ence 
calm, salm, palm 
uh-VAIL-yable 


mis-CHIEV-ee-ous 
DEH-1ooj 


Should be: 
AP-li-kuh-bull 
FORT 
pri-SEED-ence 
cahm, sahm, pahm 
uh-VAIL-able 


MIS-chi-vus 
DEL-yooj 


More info: 


The L is silent. 


Say it wrong a few times and it 
starts to sound right. 
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Duty 

Err 

Era 

Ye (as in ye olde forte) 


Shoppe 


Heinous 


Height 
Human 


Nuclear 


Kiln 
Often 


Pianist 


doody or dootee 
air 

AIR-uh 

ye 


SHOP-ee 


HIGH-nis, HEE-nis 
(and a variety of other 
corruptions) 


heighth 
YOO-man 
NOO-kyuh-lur 


kiln 
AHF-ten 
PEE-uh-nist 


DYOO-tee 
ur 
EER-uh 
the 


shop 


HAY-nis 


height 
HYOO-man 


NYOO-klee-ur or 
NOO-klee-ur 


kil 
AHF-en 
pee-AN-ist 


The Y is actually an old Anglo- 
Saxon character, which was pro 
nounced TH. 


This spelling is a throwback to 
old English anyway and should 
be avoided except for effect. 


The first syllable rhymes with 
say, play and tray. 


No TH on the end. 


The N is silent. 
The T is silent. 
PEE-uh-nist is the put-on, 


UOJEIunuotgy I 


Ice 
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snobby way to say it. 


Usurp OO-surp yoo-ZURP 
Vice-versa vice-versa VY-suh 
VUR-suh Each word has two syllables. 


English pronunciation Tips 
° Tip 1 


Do not confuse pronunciation of words with their spelling! For 
example, ‘threw’ and ‘through’, although spelled differently, are 
pronounced the same. Also, identical letters or letter clusters in 
words do not always produce the same sound. For example, the 
‘ough’ in ‘though’ and ‘through’ represents a different sound in 
each word. Learn to practise what you bear, not what you see. 


° Tip 2 


Imagine a sound in your mind before you say it. Try to visualise the 
positioning of your mouth and face. Think about how you are 
going to make the sound. 


* Tip 3 


While listening for specific sounds, pay attention to pauses, the 
intonation of the instructor’s voice and patterns of emphasis. This 
can be just as important as the pronunciation of sounds. 


° Tip 4 


The English language has many different dialects and words can 
be pronounced differently. It is important, however, that you pro- 
nounce words clearly to ensure effective communication. 


e Tip 5 
You must practise what you are learning! Remember that you are 


teaching your mouth a new way to move. You are building muscles 
that you do not use in your own language. It is like going to the 
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gym and exercising your body. Use the program to exercise your 
mouth a little bit each day. 

Silent letters 


Silent letters are letters that you can’t hear when you say the word, 
but that are there when you write the word. 


There are no rules, you just have to learn them. 


Silent N Silent D Silent G Silent U 
Autumn edge gnome guest 
damn hedge gnarl guess 
hymn Wednesday sign guitar 
column handsome resign guard 
handkerchief design building 
badge foreigner guilty 
wedge rogue 
vogue 
biscuit 
tongue 
Silent H Silent T Silent K Silent B 
what witch knife lamb 
when fasten knee thumb 
why castle knot numb 
which watch knitting crumb 
whether butcher know climbing 


ghost scratch knob bomb 
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honest 
hour 
while 
white 
where 
rhythm 
Silent L 
almond 
palm 
yolk 
calm 
salmon 
calf 
half 
chalk 
talk 
walk 


folk 


listen 
match 
Christmas 
mortgage 
soften 
often 
Silent W 
wren 
wrote 
wrestling 
wriggle 
wrinkle 
sword 
whole 
wreck 
two 

wrap 
wrong 
wrist 


writing 


knock 
knickers 
knuckle 
knight 
knack 


knew 


Spoken English | 
comb 
doubt 
plumber 
limb 
debt 


tomb 


* Mb at the end of a word (silent D), e.g. comb, lamb, climb. 


* Se at the beginning of a word followed by ‘e’ or *?, (silent c), 
e.g. scene, scent, science, scissors (except for the word ‘sceptice and 
its derivations!). 


* Kn (silent k), e.g. knife, knock, know. 
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Every house in the street is the same. 


every house in the street — 
all the houses in the street 


We use every + singular noun (every house / every country etc.): 
Sarah has been to every country in Europe. 
Every summer we have a holiday by the sea. 
She looks different every time | see her. 


Use a singular verb after every ... : 
) Every house in the street is the same. (not are the same) 
Every country has a national flag. (not have) 


Compare every and all: 


Every student in the class passed the All the students in the class passed 
exam. the exam. 
Every country has a national flag. All countries have a national flag. 


every day and all day 


every day = on all days: all day = the complete day: 
how often? how long? 
+ £ N * + + beginning end of 
of the day the day 
EVERY DAY 
() It rained every day last week. It rained all day yesterday. 
_) Ben watches TV for about two hours On Monday, | watched TV all evening. 
every evening. (- on all evenings) (2 the complete evening) 
also every morning/night/summer etc. also all morning/night/summer etc. 


everybody (or everyone) / everything / everywhere 


everybody or everyone ) Everybody (or Everyone) needs friends. 
(people) (= all people need friends) 

everything Do you have everything you need? 

(things) (= all the things you need) 

everywhere ) llost my watch. l've looked everywhere for it. 
(places) (= I've looked in all places) 


Use a singular verb after everybody/everyone/everything: 
Everybody has problems. (not Everybody have) 


| all > Unit 81 ) 
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* Mn at the end of a word (silent z), e.g. damn, autumn, col- 
umn 


* Psat the beginning of a word (silent p), e.g. psalm, psychiatry, 
psychology 
* Ght (silent gb), e.g. night, ought, taught 


* Gn at the beginning of a word (silent g), e.g. gnome, gnaw, 
gnu 


* Bt (silent b), e.g. debt, doubtful, subtle (but not in some words, 
e.g. ‘obtain’, ‘unobtrusive’!) 


The letter H is silent in the following situations: 


* At the end of word preceded by a vowel, e.g. cheetah, Sarah, 
messiah 


* Between two vowels, e.g. annihilate, vehement, vehicle 
* After the letter ‘t’, e.g. rhyme, rhubarb, rhythm 
* After the letters ‘ex’, e.g. exhausting, exhibition, exhort. 


Many people are perhaps not aware of the astonishing fact that 
nearly every letter of the English alphabet is silent in some word. (Si- 
lent letters are also sometimes called mute letters.) 


a is silent in bead, bread, deaf, meant 

b is silent in debt, lamb, bomb, tomb 

c is silent in muscle, blackguard, yacht, indict 

d is silent in Wednesday, handkerchief, handbag 
e is silent in pirate, more, have, give 

fis silent in staff, cuff, scoff 

J is silent in gnaw, gnome, phlegm, straight 

h is silent in honour, heir, ghost, night 


? is silent in business, fashion, cushion 
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k is silent in know, knee, knock, blackguard 

L is silent in talk, folk, salmon, colonel 

m is silent in mnemonic 

n is silent in hymn 

o is silent in leopard, jeopardy 

p is silent in psalm, pneumatic, cupboard, receipt 
q(u) is silent in lacquer 

r is silent in myrrh, catarrh 

s is silent in isle, aisle, viscount, mess 

t is silent in often, thistle, fasten, mortgage 

u is silent in build, guild, plague 

w is silent in whole, write, sword 

y is silent in prayer mayor 


z is silent in rendezvous 


Mispronounced words 


Some words in the English language are often mispronounced 
when spoken. Here are a few commonly mispronounced words 
with their correct pronunciations and most common mispronun- 
ciations. 


* across (a-CROSS) - Incorrect: (a-CROST) 
e athlete (ATH-leet) - Incorrect: (ATH-a-leet) 
* Arctic (ARC-tic) - Incorrect: (AR-tic) 


e comfortable (COM-fort-a-ble, COMF-ta-ble) - Incorrect: 
(COMF-ter-ble) 


e electoral (eb-LEK-tor-al) - Incorrect: (¢h-lek-TOR-al) 
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espresso (ess-PRESS-oh) - Incorrect: (ex-PRESS-ob) 
February (FEB-roo-air-y) - Incorrect: (Feb-yoo-atr-y) 
figure (FIG-yer) - Incorrect: (fig-er) 

forte (FORT) - Correct only as the music term: (for-IAY) 
insouciant (tn-SOO-see-ant) - Incorrect: (in-SOO-shant) 
lambaste (lam-BASTE) - Incorrect: (lam-BAST) 

library (LIBE-rare-ce) - Incorrect: (LIBE-air-ee) 


menstruation (men-stroo-A-shun) - Incorrect: (men-STRAY- 
shun) 


minuscule (MIN-uh-skyool) - Incorrect: (MIN-th-skyool) 
nuclear (NUKE-lee-ar) - Incorrect: (NUKE-yoo-lar) 

nuptial (NUP-shul) - Incorrect: (NUP-shoo-al) 

often (OFF-en) - Incorrect: (OFT-en) 

percolate (PERC-o-late) - Incorrect: (PERC-u-late) 
plenitude (PLEN-i-tude) - Incorrect: (PLENT-1-tude) 
probably (PROB-ab-ly) - Incorrect: (PRAH-bal-ly, PROB-ly) 


pronunciation (pro-NUN-see-A-shun) - Incorrect: (pro-NOUN- 
see-A-shun) 


supposedly (sup-POSE-ed-ly) - Incorrect: (sup-POSE-ab-ly) 
taut (TAUT) - Incorrect: (TAUNT) 
toward (TOW-ward) - Incorrect: (TOR-ward) 


C EET: 
3 


Vowels 


Vowels are formed by retraction of the back of the tongue, as in 
‘father’ by advancing the front of the tongue, as in ‘bir or else they 
are mixed, as in ‘bird’, in which the tongue is in a position half-way 
between back and front. By height they are high, as in ‘hit’, mid, as 
in ‘hate’ or low, as in ‘hat. The vowels of these three words are all 
front, but the distinctions of height apply to back and mixed vow- 
els as well. Thus the # of ‘full’ is high-back, just as that of ‘hit’ is 
high front. All these vowels may be further modified by 
labialisation or rounding. Thus, if the ee of ‘feel is pronounced 
with narrowed lip-opening, we obtain the French z in ‘lune’ - the 
high-front-round. There are besides other modifications caused 
by the shape of the tongue itself. 


Of the large number of possible vowels only a small proportion is 
employed in each language. 


Again, among the special vowels of any one language we must 
distinguish between those differences, which are distinctive, that 
is, to which differences of meaning correspond and those which 
are not. Thus the first elements of the diphthongs in ‘by and ‘out’ 
vary considerably: some people sound them broad as in ‘father’, 
some thin, as in ‘man’, with various intermediate sounds. And yet 
the meaning of the words remains unchanged. The distinction 
between the vowels of ‘men’ and ‘man’, on the other hand, though 
really slighter than that of the different pronunciations of ‘by and 
‘out, is a distinctive one. 
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It often happens that two sounds, though formed in different ways, 
have nearly the same effect on the ear. Thus the English vowel in 
‘turm is formed in a totally different way from the French one in 
‘peur’, the former being an unrounded, the latter a rounded vowel 
and yet they are hardly distinguishable by an untrained ear. The 
consequence is that two such vowels are never employed together 
in the same language to distinguish the meanings of words and 
for practical purposes they may be considered as variations of the 
same vowel. Hence we have to distinguish not so much between 
sounds as between groups of sounds. One of the most important 
distinctions of these groups is that of ‘close’ and ‘open’, the open 
vowels being generally formed by a ‘low’ position of the tongue 
or by some other widening of the mouth passage. 


Disregarding special exceptions in individual languages, we may 
assume the following as the chief distinctive groups in language 
generally: 


Unrounded. 
(1) the dull-back, but. 
(2) the clear-back, father. 


(3) the mixed?, turn, father, gabe (German). 


(4) the high-front, 
(5) the close-front, 
(6) the open-front, 


Rounded. 

(7) high-back, 
(8) close-back, 
(9) open-back, 
(10) high-front, 


bit, beat. 
été (French). 


men, mare, man. 


full, fool. 
so (German). 
folly, fall. 
lune (French). 
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(11) close-front, pew (French). 
(12) open-front, peur (French). 


Diphthongs are, of course, symbolised by the juxtaposition of their 
elements. The following are the English diphthongs: - 


al as in aisle. 
au " now. 
oi © boil. 
ei = veil. 
ou soul. 


Diphthongs in all languages vary greatly in their constituents and 
the above combinations must be understood as simply denoting 
general tendencies. Thus az does not literally imply a combination 
of the 2 in ‘father’ and the z in ‘bit’, but merely a movement in that 
direction. We may start, not with a full-back vowel, but with a 
mixed one, which may move towards i, but without reaching it: in 
fact the commonest pronunciation of ‘aisle’ may be represented 
by el. In the same way ei only implies a front vowel moving up- 
wards and, as a matter of fact, the starting-point may be either a 
close or open e or even the a of ‘man’. Indeed e often begins with 
a mixed vowel, in which case ‘veil’ is confounded with ‘vile’. 


Note that eż and ou in English supply the place of close long ee and 
00, which most English people are unable to pronounce. 


ii and uu are often diphthongised in a peculiar way in English, by 
being made to end in the consonants y and w respectively, wiin 
(ween) and fuul (fool) becoming wiyn and fuwl. 


Having thus laid a general foundation, we may proceed to discuss 
some special modifications required in English. 


As there is no short or close e or o in English, it is superfluous to 
use 4 and to denote the quality of sounds whose openness is al- 
ways implied by their shortness. We can, therefore, discard alto- 
gether in English and employ æ to denote the peculiar æ in ‘man’, 
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for which it would otherwise be difficult to find an appropriate 
letter. 


The longs of « and be expressed, as with the other vowels, by 
doubling - ze, . But as this is inconvenient and as is not used in 
English, it is better to denote the long of æ by ae, the separation of 
the letters implying length. Long may, on this analogy, be de- 
noted by ao. 


The vowel in ‘turn’ is open-mixed, that in ‘gabe’ close-mixed. 


R and its modifications. 


The consonant 7 in English only occurs before a vowel, either in 
the same or the next word, as in ‘erring’ (eriq), ‘far off? (faar aof). 
When not followed by a vowel, that is, either by a pause or a 
consonant, it is weakened into - the er of ‘father’. After aa and 00 
‘the’ dis absorbed, as in ‘bar’ (baa), ‘farther’ (faadho), ‘her’ (hoe), 
‘heard’ (hoed), the first two being indistinguishable from ‘baa’ 
and ‘father’. dis sometimes dropped after ao, especially before a 
consonant, as in ‘floor’, ‘floored’, although the full faod, flaodd are 
most usual in careful speech, especially when the ô is final. After 
other vowels ô is preserved throughout, also when the r is sounded 
as a full consonant: compare ‘air’ (aed), ‘aired’ (aedd) and ‘airy’ 
(aeri) with ‘far off? (faar aof), ‘her own’ (hoer oun) and ‘flooring? 
(flaoriq). 


The following table will give a general idea of these changes: - 


faar aof (far off) faa faadhó (farther). 
hoer oun (her own) hoe hoed (heard). 
fuóriq (fearing) fiid fiidd (feared). 
aeóriq (airing) acô aeéd (aired). 
muuériq (mooring) muud muuéd (moored). 
flaoriq (flooring) flaod flaoéd (floored). 


faidriq (firing) faid faidd (fired). 
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flauóri (flowery, floury) flaud flauéd (flowered). 
leiériq (layering) leið leiðd (layered). 
louóriq (lowering) loud louéd (lowered). 


Note that ezo(r) and ouó(v) in rapid, especially in vulgar speech, 
often pass into aed(r) and aoé(r). 


When v is preceded by a short vowel, as in ‘hurry’ (hri), ‘merry’ 
(meri), no dis generated. 


Unaccented vowels 


The two chief unaccented vowels in English are dand i, together 
with the rarer 0. The former may be regarded as a shortened oe, 
as in ‘her’, into which it always passes when emphasised or pro- 
longed, but it is really nothing but a voice murmur without any 
definite configuration. The i is an intermediate vowel between 7 : 
and e and might as well be written e as 7. It may be regarded 
either as a very open i or a very close e. 


The following are examples of ð: - 
étemt (attempt), ópouz (oppose), ôpon (upon), tódei (to-day). 


soufà (sofa), menshón (mention), peishéns (patience), karót (car- 
rot). 


faadhé (father), ond (honour), mezhà (measure). 
faowéd (forward), shepod (shepherd). 
feivérit (favourite), mezhériq (measuring). 


ô is often dropped before /, n and m, always when the éis preceded 
by ¢ or d and followed by / or »:- 


metl (metal), gaadn (garden), gaadniq (gardening), métn (mut- 
ton). 


iiv] (evil), loukl (local), simbl (cymbal, symbol). 


When two or more unaccented ôs or 7s follow one another, one of 
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them is often thrown out, as in - 


hist(@)ri (history), feiv(é)rit (favourite), vedzh{d/i}tdbl (veg- 
etable). 


i is less common than ô. It is most usual as a weakening of front 
vowels, especially when i or y is written: - 


piti (pity), mandi (Monday). 
divaid (divide), ditekt (detect). 
rebit (rabbit), fishiz (fishes), dbiliti (ability). 


It is the regular unaccented vowel before dzh, even when a is 
Written: - 


vilidzh (village), keridzh (carriage), kolidzh (college). 
In rapid speech i is apt to pass into 0, except when final. 


Unaccented o in ordinary speech is simply drounded. When dwelt 
on it becomes ou. Examples are - 


pteito (potato), folo (follow), felo (fellow). 
In rapid speech this o passes into 0. 


These vowels occur also in unaccented monosyllables. Compare 
‘aman’ (0. mæn) with ‘against (égenst), ‘to go’ (td gou) with ‘to- 
day’ (te dei), ‘for all’ (for aol) with ‘forgive’ (fogiv), ‘of course’ (0v 
kaoés) with ‘offence’ (fens). 


the and to have two distinct unaccented forms. Before consonants 
they both have 0, while before vowels they assume the fuller forms 
dhi and tu: - 


dhé mæn (the man), dhi ené mi (the enemy). 


tô gou (to go), tu ent? (to enter). 


CONSONANTS 


As regards the use of the letters there can be no question about 
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the values of the following: - b, d, f, g, h, k, L, m, n, p, 5, s, t, V, W, 
Z. 


This leaves c, j, 4, x undisposed of. We also have y, which is not 
required as a vowel-symbol in English. If we allow y to retain its 
present value, we can also retain f as a convenient abbreviation of 
dzh. For tsh we have ch, which, by the omission of the superfluous 
h, can be reduced simply to c. We thus have c and j perfectly paral- 
lel. q may very well be taken to represent the back nasal ng. X 
lastly, if employed at all, must in consistency be extended to all kss 
in the language, not only in such words as six, but also in rex 
(wrecks), cex (cheques) and c. 


These contractions fully counterbalance the necessity of retaining 
the digraphs th and sh, to which must of course be added dh and 
zh. Wh is very generally made into w in Southern English, but it is 
well to keep up the distinction on the chance of its being after- 
wards revived. The breath yh sometimes occurs in such words as 
‘hue’ (yhuu), more commonly, however, pronounced /yuz, with a 
separate 4 before the y. 


Consonants are often dropped in English. Thus the / of the per- 
sonal pronouns is generally dropped when they come after a verb 
and are unaccented, as in ai sao im (I saw him). Saw her and soar 
are both pronounced sao. The d of and is generally dropped be- 
fore a consonant, as in ct n cm gen (cut and come again), where 
the vowel is dropped also on account of the £ and z. 


Assimilations also occur in rapid speech. Thus, many people who 
pronounce the 4 of ‘going’ and c. quite distinctly in most cases, 
regularly change the back into the point nasal (n), when it is fol- 
lowed by a point consonant (t, d, n), as ingouin t ... (going to ...). 
In I can't go the t is generally dropped and the point nasal is often 
assimilated to the g by being made into the back nasal 4 - ai kaag 


gou. 


Exercises 


co Complete the sentences. Use every + these words: 
day room -student time word 


1 ..Every Student... in the class passed the exam. 

PINNAS ODISIVERVAE OTIO NN RE is the same. 

3 Kate is a very good tennis player. When we play, she wins .......... : 
lbi OR accu in the hotel has free internet access and a minibar. 

5 ‘Did you understand what she said? ‘Most of it, but not s : 


co Complete the sentences with every day or all day. 


1 Yesterday it rained ... all day... 

2 [buy a newspaper eeen , but sometimes | don't read it. 

3 I'm not going out tomorrow. I'll be at home s , 

4 | usually drink about four cups of coffee i l 

5 Paula was ill yesterday, so she stayed in bed „i : 

6 I'm tired now because I've been working hard ............. s : 

7 Last year we went to the seaside for a week, and it rained ........... , 


[ 80.3 | Write every or all. 


1 Bill watches TV for about two hours ....£VELY..... evening. 

2 Julia gets up at 6.30... morning. 

3 The weather was nice yesterday, so we sat outside oes afternoon. 
4 I'm going away on Monday. I'll be away week. 

5 A: How often do you go skiing? 

Em. year. Usually in March. 

A: Were you at home at 10 oclock yesterday? 

B: Yes, | was at home once morning. | went out after lunch. 

My sister loves new cars. She buys one „u 
8 Isaw Sam at the party, but he didn't speak to me „u evening. 
9 We go away on holiday for two or three weeks .............. summer. 


Os 


N 


co Write everybody/everything/everywhere. 

1 Everybody... needs friends. 

2H TISIRI OW SS actore d about computers. 

3x ues dinreersarlle [ntes etse th TEUER is very friendly. 

Ay inisisamicemnocel: Ivscomfortableand MS is very clean. 
5 Kevin never uses his car. He goes sss. DY Motorcycle. 
6 Lets get something to eat... CI . Is Se; 
7 Sue's house is full of books. There are stk he TR Ee RN : 
SOUT gh ee T you say is true. 


c9 Complete the sentences. Use one word only each time. 


EE 


Everybody ...hà&.... problems. 

Are you ready yet? Everybody „i waiting for you. 

The house is empty. Everyone ............ gone out. 

Gary is very popular. Everybody „8 him. 

This town is completely different now. Everything occ changed. 

| got home very late last night. | came in quietly because everyone „u asleep. 
Even body e e mistakes! 

A everything clear? ss everybody know what to do? 

B: ne we all understand. 


O0 -J Ov Un HRW NJ 
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C EXE: 
4 


Stress in English Language 


Try this short Exercise 
Say this sentence aloud and count how many seconds it takes. 
The beautiful Mountain appeared transfixed in the distance. 


Time required? Probably about 5 seconds. Now, try speaking this 
sentence aloud. 


He can come on Sundays as long as he doesn’t have to do any home- 
work in the evening. 


Time required? Probably about 5 seconds. 


Wait a minute the first sentence is much shorter than the second 
sentence! 


The beautiful Mountain appeared transfixed in the distance 


He can come on Sundays as long as he doesn’t have to do any home- 
work in the evening 


You are only partially right. 


This simple exercise makes a very important point about how we 
speak and use English. Namely, English is considered a stressed 
language while many other languages are considered syllabic. What 
does that mean? It means that, in English, we give stress to cer- 
tain words while other words are quickly spoken (some students 
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say eaten!). In other languages, such as French or Italian, each 
syllable receives equal importance (there is stress, but each syl- 
lable has its own length). 


Many speakers of syllabic languages don’t understand why we 
quickly speak or swallow, a number of words in a sentence. In 
syllabic languages each syllable has equal importance and there- 
fore equal time is needed. English however, spends more time on 
specific stressed words while quickly gliding over the other, less 
important, words. 


Let's look at a simple example: the modal verb ‘can’. When we 
use the positive form of ‘can’ we quickly glide over the can and it 
is hardly pronounced. 


They can come on Friday. (stressed words underlined) 


On the other hand, when we use the negative form ‘can’? we tend to 
stress the fact that it is the negative form by also stressing ‘can’t’. 


They can’t come on Friday. 


As you can see from the above example the sentence, “They can’t 
come on Friday’ is longer than ‘They can come on Friday’ because 
both the modal ‘can’t’ and the verb ‘come’ are stressed. 


So, what does this mean for your speaking skills? 


Well, first of all, you need to understand which words we gener- 
ally stress and which we do not stress. Basically, stress words are 
considered Content Words such as: 


* Nouns e.g. kitchen, Peter 
* (most) principle verbs e.g. visit, construct 
* Adjectives e.g. beautiful, interesting 
e Adverbs e.g. often, carefully 
Non-stressed words are considered Function. Words such as 


e Determiners e.g. the, a, some, a few 
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* Auxiliary verbs e.g. don’t, am, can, were 
* Prepositions e.g. before, next to, opposite 
* Conjunctions e.g. but, while, as 
* Pronouns e.g. they, she, us 


Let’s return to the beginning example to demonstrate how this 
affects speech. 


The beautiful Mountain appeared transfixed in the distance. (14 
syllables) 


He can come on Sundays as long as he doesn’t have to do any home- 
work in the evening. (22 syllables) 


Even though the second sentence is approximately 30% longer 
than the first, the sentences take the same time to speak. This is 
because there are 5 stressed words in each sentence. From this ex- 
ample, you can see that you needn't worry about pronouncing 
every word clearly to be understood. You should however, con- 
centrate on pronouncing the stressed words clearly. 


Now, do some listening comprehension or go speak to your na- 
tive English speaking friends and listen to how they concentrate 
on the stressed words rather than giving importance to each syl- 
lable. You will soon find that you can understand and communi- 
cate more because you begin to listen for (and use in speaking) 
stressed words. All those words that you thought you didn’t un- 
derstand are really not crucial for understanding the sense or 
making yourself understood. Stressed words are the key to excel- 
lent pronunciation and understanding of English. 


Short Vowels Long Vowels Digraphs R Controlled DIPH 


2 Letters Vowels THON 
1 Sound -GS 
2 letters 
2 Sounds 
short a long a al ar ou 


short e long e ee er 00 - 
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long 
short 1 long i ie ir oo - short 
short o long o oa or ew 
short u long u ea (2) ur ow - long 
ay ow - short 
au oi 
aw oy 


a pronounced in the alphabet as ay (as in the word mate) 
e pronounced in the alphabet as ee (as in the word edict) 

i pronounced in the alphabet as e (as in the word life) 

o pronounced in the alphabet as ob (as in the word only) 
u pronounced in the alphabet as yu (as in the word union) 


y pronounced in the alphabet as why is usually considered to be a 
consonant (as in yet). But it also is used as a vowel (as in merry) 
and then functions as a letter i. 


The vowel a may be pronounced: 

1. a as in apple (short a) 

2. a as in father (long a) 

3. ay as in mate (peculiarly English a) 

4. as a schwa*. 5. *e' as in many. 6. ‘aw’ as in mall. 
7. *o' as in alter. 8. ‘eh’ as in Mary. 

The vowel e may be pronounced: 

l. e as in get (short e) 

2. e as in beta [“bay-ta”] (long e) 


3. ec as in edict (peculiarly English e) 
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4. as a schwa*. 5. “uh” as in mercy. 6. or it may be silent as in life. 
The vowel ? may be pronounced: 

1.1as in pit (short 1) 

2.1as in machine (long 1) 

3. ei as in life (peculiarly English 1) 

4. as a “schwa” 

The vowel o may be pronounced: 

l. o as in font (short o) 

2. oh as in only (long o) 

3. “uh” as in some. 4. as a schwa* 

The vowel u may be pronounced: 

l. u as in full (short u) 

2. u as in brute (long u) 

3. yu as in union (peculiarly English u) 

4. “uh” as in cup 


*a schwa is an unstressed vowel such as the a in comma, e in 
model, second o in common, i as in one American pronunciation 
of mobile [;4ob?ubrl], all pronounced as ‘uh’ by many speakers. 


Consonant sounds 
B, sounds almost as sharp as p in English. 


Bh, is like », sometimes the sound of bh in the middle and at the 
end of certain words is like 4 and sometimes it is silent. 


E, is like f in English. 


Fh, is silent, except in the three words fhéin, fhnair, fhathast, when 
it has the sound of 7. 


M, is like m in English. 
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Mh, is like » and more nasal than £P. It is silent in the middle and 
end of some words and gives a nasal sound to the vowel. In some 
districts it has the sound of u, as, samhradh, pronounced sauradh. 


P is like p in English. 
Ph, is like fin English. 


C, is always hard, before a, o, u, it has the sound of c in can, after 
a, O, u, it has the same sound in some districts, as, cnoc, like ck in 
lock, but more generally the sound of chk, before e, i and after i, 
like c in came. 


Ch, preceded or followed by a, o. u, has a gutteral sound like ch in 
loch, in contact with e, 1, it has a more slender sound. 


Chd, has the sound of chk, as luchd, pronounced luchk. 


G, has a flatter sound than c, before and after a, o. u, it is like g in 
got, in contact with e, i, it sounds nearly like g in get. 


Gh, is flatter than ch, before and after e, i, it has the sound of y in 
English, in contact with a, o, u, it has a broader sound. In the 
middle and end of certain words it is silent. 


T, has a flatter sound that ¢ in English, when preceded or followed 
by a, o. u, the sound is like th in than but stronger and is produced 
by putting the point of the tongue against or between the teeth, in 
contact with e, i, it has the sound of ch in chin. 


Th, beginning a word has the sound of 7, silent in the pronoun 
thu and in certain tenses of irregular verbs when preceded by d’. 
In the middle of some words it has a slight aspiration, in others it 
is silent. 


D, is the flat sound of £, in the same position it has almost same 
sound as ż, but softer. 


Dh, is equal to gh in the same position. 


S, in contact with a, o. u, is like s in English, before or after e, i, 
like sh, after t- (with hyphen) it is silent. 
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Sh, has the sound of h. 


L, before or after a, o. u and // after a, o, u, have a flatter sound 
than / in English and is produced by pressing the point of the 
tongue against the teeth as in the word that, in contact with e, 1, 
the sound is like // in million. It has a simple sound after 1 and 
when aspirated it is like / in English. 


N, in conjunction with a, o. u, is like 2 in English, m has a flatter 
sound, with e, 1, it has a slender sound like in pinion, n aspirated 
has the sound of » in English, after c, g, m, t, it resembles the 
sound of r. 


R, rr, like » in English. 


Monosyllables ending in /b, lbh, lg, Im, nm, vg, vb, rbh, rm, are 
sounded as two syllables, thus, fzazg (fearug), dealbh (dealuv), 
marbh (maruv). 


The letters /, 7, have an aspirated sound, though the aspirate let- 
ter is not used, so also has r though much slighter. 


English is Nor phonetic 


Always remember that English is not ‘phonetic’. That means that 
we do not always say a word the same way that we spell it. 


Some words can have the same spelling but different pronuncia- 
tion, for example: 


I like to read [ri:d]. 
I have read [red] that book. 


Some words have different spelling but the same pronunciation, 
for example: 


I have read [red] that book. 


My favourite colour is red [red]. 
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Word stress 


Word stress is your magic key to understanding spoken English. 
Native speakers of English use word stress naturally. Word stress 
is so natural for them that they don’t even know they use it. Non- 
native speakers who speak English to native speakers without using 
word stress, encounter two problems: 


1. They find it difficult to understand native speakers, especially 
those speaking fast. 


2. The native speakers may find it difficult to understand them. 


Three kinds of word stress 
1. Syllables with primary stress are in uppercase. 
2. Syllables with secondary stress are in lowercase. 
3. Syllables with reduced stress have a line through them. 
* INtellect 
* exPOnent 
e transPARent 
* OScilate 
* eQUIPment 
* preLIminary 


Each unstressed vowel has a line through it. Each syllable with 
primary stress is 1n uppercase. 


1. METHed 
2. RANdem 
3. STAtus 

4. cemPOnent 
5. VErify 
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6. maTErial 

7. phiLOsephy 
8. inDIgeneus 
9. CHALlenge 


10. 
11. 


deFIcient 
exPLIcit 


. inCORperate 


A multi-syllable word has a prominent syllable. This is called 
a stressed syllable. 


Stressed syllable is longer in duration, higher in pitch and 
louder in volume. 


Duration is the primary attribute to the prominence of a syl- 
lable. 


Usually 2 syllable nouns (9096--) have the stress on the first 
syllable. 2 syllable verbs (6096--) have the stress on the sec- 
ond. 


Except for the compounds, stressed syllables in words with 
more than 2 syllables never stand next to each other (Stressed 
syllables and weak syllables alternate). 


When a word has more than one syllable, one is more prominent 
than the others. When this happens, we say that the syllable has a 
stress or that it is stressed. In the following examples, stressed 
syllables are expressed with italics. 


word pattern 
tea.cher ee 
beau.ti.ful e.. 
un.der.stand eye 


con.Zz.nue M 
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con.Zz.nu.2.tion tye, 
black. board ee 
When a syllable is stressed, it is pronounced: 
* longer in duration 
* higher in pitch and 
¢ louder in volume 


Tivo-syllable words 


noun verb 
produce pervert 
record convert 
present conflict 
conduct project 
contrast contract 


Three-syllable words 


ies . . ° . s . . 
in.stru.ment com.mer.cial ar.ti.choke 
ca.len.dar vanilla hur.ri.cane 
cu.ri.ous de.ve.lop ap.pe.tite 
sen.ti.ment as.to.nish cro.co.dile 
do.cu.ment op.po.nent con.gre gate 


Four-syllable words 
pos.st.bi.li.ty com.mer.cial 


ca.len.dar va.nil.la 


all most some any no/none 


Compare: 
children/money/books etc. (in general): | the children / the money / these books etc. : 

C) Children like playing. | C) Where are the children? 
(= children in general) (= our children) 

C) Money isnt everything. © lwant to buy a car, but | don't have 
(2 money in general) the money. (= the money for a car) 

C) lenjoy reading books. O Have you read these books? 

O Everybody needs friends. C) loften go out with my friends. 


most / most of ..., some / some of ... etc. 


T TUE 


most some any no / none / not + any 
most/some etc. + noun most of/some of etc. + the/this/my ... etc. 
| all | (of) 
cities | the ... 
children most this/that ... 
books some of | these/those ... 
money any my/your... etc. 
none 
C) Most children like playing. C) Most of the children at this school 
(= children in general) are under 11 years old. 
C) | don’t want any money. C) | dont want any of this money. 
C) Some books are better than others. O Some of these books are very old. 
C) He has no friends. © None of my friends live near me. 
O All cimes tisvelttresafeqonelblens You can say all the ... or all of the ... (with or 
(7 cities in general) "C 
Do not use of in these sentences: © Allthestudentsin our class passed — | 
C) Most people drive too fast. | the exam. (or All of the students ...) 
(not Most of people) | C) Amy has lived in London all her life. 
C) Some birds cant fly. i (or... all of her life.) 
(not Some of birds) | 


all of it / most of them / none of us etc. 


You can have some of this cake, but not all of it. 

A: Do you know those people? 

B: Most of them, but not all of them. 

Some of us are going out tonight. Why dont you come with us? 
| have a lot of books, but | haven't read any of them. 

‘How many of these books have you read? ‘None of them: 


ees 86 


the ... (children / the children etc.) =* Unit 72. some and any => Unit 76  no/none/any > Unit 77 


all and every > Unit 80 
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cu.ri.ous de.ve.lop 
sen.ti.ment as.to.nish 
do.cu.ment Op.fo.nent 


SENTENCE STRESS iN English 


Sentence stress is the music of spoken English. Like word stress, 
sentence stress can help you to understand spoken English, espe- 
cially when spoken fast. 


Sentence stress is what gives English its rhythm or ‘bear’. 


You remember that word stress is accent on one syllable within a 
word. 


Sentence stress is accent on certain words within a sentence. 
Most sentences have two types of word: 

l.content words 

2.structure words 


Content words are the key words of a sentence. They are the 
important words that carry the meaning or sense. 


Structure words are not very important words. They are small, 
simple words that make the sentence correct grammatically. They 
give the sentence its correct form or ‘structure’. 


If you remove the structure words from a sentence, you will prob- 
ably still understand the sentence. 


If you remove the content words from a sentence, you will not 
understand the sentence. The sentence has no sense or meaning. 


Imagine that you receive this telegram message: 
Will you SELL me CAR because Pm GONE to FRANCE 


This sentence is not complete. It is not a ‘grammatically correct’ 
sentence. But you probably understand it. These 4 words com- 
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municate very well. Somebody wants you to sell their car for them 
because they have gone to France. We can add a few words: 


Will you SELL my CAR because Ive 
GONE to FRANCE 


The new words do not really add any more information. But they 
make the message more correct grammatically. We can add even 
more words to make one complete, grammatically correct sen- 
tence. But the information is the same: 


Content Words 


Wil you SELLmy CAR because Ive GONE to FRA 
-NCE. 


Structure Words 


In our sentence, the 4 key words (sell, car, gone, France) are accen- 
tuated or stressed. 


Why is this important for pronunciation? It is important because 
it adds ‘music’ to the language. It is the rhythm of the English 
language. It changes the speed at which we speak (and listen to) 
the language. The time between each stressed word is the same. 


In our sentence, there is 7 syllable between SELL and CAR and 3 
syllables between CAR and GONE. But the time (t) between SELL 
and CAR and between CAR and GONE is the same. We main- 
tain a constant beat on the stressed words. To do this, we say ‘my’ 
more slowly and ‘because I’ve’ more quickly. We change the speed 


of the small structure words so that the rh of the key content 
words stays the same. 
syllables 
2 1 3 1 
Will -you -SELL -my -CAR -because -Ive -GONE -to- FRA 
NCE 


beat -tl -beat -t] -beat al -beat 
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Rules for sentence stress in English 


The basic rules of sentence stress are: 


l. content words are stressed 


2. structure words are unstressed 


3. the time between stressed words is always the same 


The following tables can help you decide which words are content 
words and which words are structure words: 


Content words 

Words carrying the meaning 
main verbs 

Nouns 

adjectives 

Adverbs 

negative auxiliaries 
Structure words 

Words for correct grammar 
pronouns 

prepositions 

Articles 

conjunctions 

auxiliary verbs 


*to be’ as a main verb 


Exceptions 


Example 

SELL, GIVE, EMPLOY 

CAR, MUSIC, MARY 

RED, BIG, INTERESTING 
QUICKLY, LOUDLY, NEVER 
DON’T, AREN'T, CAN'T 


Example 

he, we, they 

on, at, into 

a, an, the 

and, but, because 

do, be, have, can, must 


is, are, was 


The above rules are for what is called ‘neutral’ or normal stress. 
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But sometimes we can stress a word that would normally be only 
a structure word, for example to correct information. 


Look at the following dialogue: 
“Have you seen ET?” 


“No, I havert, but ke has.” 


C ErxE: 


5 


List of English Symbols 


The following table gives a complete list of the English vowel 
symbols, together with those consonant ones which require eluci- 
dation, with examples. 


Vowels 


aa: papa, far, glass, after, aunt. [Before s and f or before two 
(pronounced) consonants 24 is sometimes shortened and some- 
times becomes g: gles, ent.] 


4: man. 

ae: aerate, bear, fare. [Always followed by.] 
at: Isaiah, aisle, wine. 

ao: extraordinary, broad, more. 

au: Faust, now, noun. 

e: red. 

ei: they, veil, name. 

i: ill, fishes. 

ii, iy: machine, feel. 


0: not, cloth, cross, soft. [Often becomes ao before th, s and f: 
klaoth, kraos, saoft.] 
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e oi: boy, boil. 
* ou: flow, soul, stone. 
* u: full, put, good. 
* uu, uw: truth, rue, fool. 
* : up, come, father, here. 


* oe: her, turn, heard. 


Consonants. 
* c: church, catch. 
* dh: then, with. 
* 7: judge, gentle. 
° q: sing, finger. 
* sh: fish. 
* th: think. 
* x: six, wrecks. 
* y: young. 


-+ gh: rouge, pleasure. 


Phonetic values of ‘heteric’ vowel combinations 


Most combinations of vowel symbols in the present ‘heteric’ spell- 
ing have more than one phonetic value in any given accent of En- 
glish. Some have numerous possible sound values. Following is 
the list of combinations of vowels: 


* a: [ei] in hating, [a:] in father, [o:] in water, [c] in many, [æ] 
in hat, [o] in want, [] in brilliant, [e] in various, [i] in village 


* ae: [1:] in minutiae, [e] in aerial, [ei] in Israel 
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ai: [ei] in sail, [e] in said, [z] in plait, [eii] in dais, [ai] in aisle, 
[aii:] in naive 
ao: [ei] in gaol, [eio] in chaos, [u] in pharaoh 


au: [ei] in gauging, [a:] in aunt, [o:] in haul, [u] in chauffeur, 
[o] in laurel 


aw: [o:] in awful 
ay: [ei] in pray, [e] in says 
e: [i:] in be, [i] in pretty, [e] in let, [] in open 


ea: [i:] in heal, [ei] in great, [i] in guineas, [e] in head, [1:2] in 
react, [i] in area, [i:ei] creator 


eau: [u] in beau, [ju:] in beautiful 
ee: [i:] in feet, [i] breeches 
ei: [i:] in conceive, [ei] in veil, [i] in forfeit 


eo: [1:] in people, [u] yeoman, [i] in galleon, [e] in leopard, [] 
in dungeon, [i:] in theologian, [i:o] in theology 


eu: [ju:] in feud, [1:ju:] in reunion 

ew: [u] in sew, [u:] in brew, [ju:] in new 

ey: [i:] in key, [ei] in they, [i] in turkey, [ai] in eying 

i: [i] in sin, [ai] in bind, [j] in onion 

ia: [] in parliament, [iei] in mediate, [1] in carriage, [aiei] in 
hiatus, [iz] in triviality, [j] in Britannia 

ie: [1:] in grief, [i] in sieve, [e] in friend, [ai] in lie, [i:i] in 
earliest, [ai] in science, [] in conscience 

teu: [u:] in lieu, [ef] (!) in lieutenant 

tew: [ju:] in view 

zo: [] in motion, [iu] in mediocre, [10] in mediocrity, [ai] in 
violation, [aio] in ionic, [j] in million 
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o: [u] in go, [u:] in do, [i] in women, [o] in on, [] in son, [u] in 
woman, [] in colonel 


oa: [o:] in broad, [u] in coal, [uei] in oasis, [uz] in coagulate 


oe: [i:] in foetus, [u] in doe, (u:] in shoe, [] in does, [ui] in 
poet 


oeu: [u:] in manoeuvre 


0i: [wa:] in chamois, [] in connoisseur, [oi] in noisy, [ui] in 
stoic, [u:i] in doing 


00: [u] in brooch, [u:] in brood, [] in flood, [u] in wood, [u:] 
in zoological, [u:o] in zoology 


ou: [o:] in ought, [u] in soul, [u:] in soup, [o] in cough, [] in 
doubling, [u] in would, [au] in noun, [] in various 


ow: [u] in know, [o] in knowledge, [au] in now 
oy: [oi] in boy 


u: [u:] in rule, [i] in busy, [e] in bury, [] in cut, [u] in pull, 
[ju:] in using, [w] in persuade 


ua: [a:] in guard, [wei] in persuasion, [wa:] in guano 

uay: [i:] in quay 

ue: [u:] in true, [e] in guess, [u] in cruel, [ju] in duel 

eue: [u:] in queue 

ui: [i:] in mosquito, [u:] in fruit, [1] in build, [ai] in guiding, 
[wi] in languid, [wi:] in suite, [u:i] in fruition 

uoy: [oi] in buoy 

y: [i] in marry, [:] in myrrh, [ai] in fly 

ye: [ai] in dye, [ai:] in hyena 


"r&Ric EQuivalents of English vowel sounds 
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The vowel sounds of English all have several different 
symbolisations in the present heteric orthography. 


[a:] a in father, au in aunt, ar in card, er in clerk, ear in heart, 
uar in guard 


[e] a in many, ai in said, ay in says, e in let, ea in head, eo in 
leopard, ie in friend, u in bury, ue in guess 


[i] e in pretty, ea in guineas, ee in breeches, ei in forfeit, i in 
pit, ia in marriage, ie in sieve, o in woman, u in busy, ui in 
build, y in physics, ey in mone 

9 b] 


[o] a in want, au in laurel, o in on, ou in cough, ow in knowl- 


edge 

[u] o in woman, oo in wood, ou in would, u in bull 

[«] a in sat, ai in plait 

[] u in humble, o in son, oe in does, oo in flood, ou in double 


[i:] ae in minutiae, e in be, ea in each, eae in fleaed, ce in feet, 
ei in conceit, eo in people, ey in key, eye in keyed, oe in foetus, 
ie in grief, i in magazine, uay in quay, ui in mosquito 


[o:] a in fall, aor in extraordinary, au in haul, aw in awful or in 
fork, oa in broad, ou in ought 


[u:] ew in brew, ewe in brewed, eu in rheumatic, o in do, oe in 
shoe, oeu in manoeuvre, oo in too, ooe in wooed, ou in soup, 
u in ruling, ue in true, ui in fruit, wo in two 

[ai] a in naive, ai in aisle, ei in height, ey in eying, i in bind, ie 
in die, ui in guide, uy in buy, y in fly, ye in dye 

[au] ou in noun, ow in cow, owe in allowed 

[ei] a in mating, ai in pain, ao in gaol, au in gauging, ay in play, 
aye in played, ea in great, ei in veil, cy in they, eye in conveyed 


[oi] oi in noisy, oy in boy, oye in enjoyed, uoy in buoy, uoye in 
buoyed 
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* fu] ao in pharaoh, au in chauffeur, eau in beau, eo in yeoman, 
ew in sew, ewe in sewed, o in post, oa in oats, oe in doe, oo in 
brooch, ou in soul, ow in know 


* [] ain brilliant, eo in dungeon, io in cushion, o in motion, iou 
in conscious, oi in tortoise, eu in amateur, u in suffice, oa in 
cupboard, ou in viscous, e in condiment 


Phonetic value of heteric CONSONANT combinations 


Nearly all-consonant combinations in the present heteric spelling 
have multiple sound values, despite the fact that defenders of this 
spelling point to the consonant letters as having fairly constant 
values. 


* b: [b] in be, mute in lamb 
* c: [k] in can, [s] in cell, [S] in special, mute in yacht 


e ch: [tS] in chain, [dZ] in spinach, [k] in architect, [S] in chef, 
mute in yacht 


* d: [t] in sucked, [d] in deep, [dZ] in soldier, mute in handker- 
chief 


* f: [f] in foe, [v] in of, mute in stiff 

* g: [dZ] in gem, [g] in geese, [Z] in rouge, mute in gnaw 

* gh: [p] in hiccough, [g] in ghost, [f] in laugh, mute in straight 
e h: [h] in hat, [] in eighth 

* j: [dZ] in just 

e k: Ík] in kill, mute in know 

e J: [I] in lace, mute in salmon 

* m: [m] in am, mute in mnemonics 

* n: [n] in can, [] in finger, mute in hymn 


* p: [p] in pity, mute in cupboard 


Exercises 


Gp Complete the sentences. Use the word in brackets (some/most etc.). Sometimes you need of 
(some of / most of etc.). 


1 „Most children like playing. (most) 
2 ...20me.0f .. this money is yours. (some) 
9 comes eem . people never stop talking. (some) 
dg c heremo. Waa the shops in the city centre close at 6.30. (most) 
5 people have mobile phones these days. (most) 
6 ili ke reme ot the pictures in the living room. (any) 
anes Ost... ae his money. (all) 
8 my friends are married. (none) 
9 .. the people in this picture? (any) 
10 birds can fly. (most) 
11 JONG Ros n rtt cd the film, but | didnt like the ending. (most) 


12 ee Cen... sports are very dangerous. (some) 

13 We can't find anywhere to stay... the hotels are full. (all) 

14 You must have -aaa this cheese. It's delicious. (some) 

15 The weather was bad when we were on holiday. It rained oe eens the time. (most) 


c Look at the pictures and answer the questions. Use: 
all/most/some/none + ofthem/ ofit 


(uU |(Osgz T 


mA Bil 
iliiit? 
itiiti Hiti 


nin] [u Bil: 


| | tit 


1 How many of the people are women? Most of them. 
2 How many of the boxes are on the table? 

3 How many of the men are wearing hats? 
How many of the windows are open? 
How many of the people are standing? 
How much of the money is Ben's? 


Qs un A 


cp re these sentences OK? Correct the sentences that are wrong. 
Most of children like playing. Most children 


All the students failed the exam. A). eee cu non. MM 
Some of people work too hard. 
Some of questions in the exam were very easy. 


A 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 I haven't seen any of chose people before. 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


All of insects have six legs. 
Have you read all these books? — — 1 11 UAE LC LAG st iei. NN 
Most of students in our class are very nice. T AR AET A a 
Mostof my miendsaregoime Oven eal ya TT T a e a eee 
limi ven ured thismonming —T wasowakemmoscob BIB. eet ettet RR 


173 
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° ph: [f] in philosophy, [p] in shepherd, [ph] in haphazard, mute 
in phthisical 


* qu: [k] in quay, [kw] in queen, mute in lacquer 

* v: [r] in ray, mute in myrrh 

* s: [s] in see, [z] in as, [S] in sugar, [Z] in vision, mute in isle 
* sh: [S] in shine, [sh] in mishap 

e t: [t] in toe, [S] in motion, mute in soften 

* th: |t] in thyme, [] in thigh, [] in the, [t] in eighth 

e v: [v] 1n veal 

* x: [z] in xylophone, [ks] in vex, [gz] in exalt, [k] in except 

e y: [j] in yard, mute in prayer 


* z: [ts] in pizza, [z] in zeal, [Z] in azure, mute in rendezvous. 


English phonetic spelling 


When speaking on the telephone, it is sometimes useful to spell a 
word using English Phonetic Spelling. To spell ‘Club’, for example, 
you would say: *C for Charlie, L for Lima, U for Uniform, B for 
Bravo’. 


A Alpha J Juliet S Sierra 

B Bravo K Kilo T Tango 

C Charlie L Lima U Uniform 
D Delta M Mike V Victor 
E Echo N November W Whisky 
F Foxtrot O Oscar X X-ray 

G Golf P Papa r Yankee 
H Hotel Q Quebec Z Zulu 
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I India R Romeo 


It is very easy to learn English Phonetic Spelling. Start by spelling 
your name, then your company or address. Soon, you will know 
the whole alphabet. It also helps to remember that there are sev- 
eral groups of words that go together: 


* Dances: Foxtrot, Tango 
e Shakespeare: Romeo and Juliet 
* Men's first names: Charlie, Mike, Oscar, Victor 


* Cities: Lima, Quebec 


(ur 
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CONVERSATION 


Using dialogues to help anybody develop their conversation skills 
is common practice in English. One of the main advantages to 
using dialogues is that people are given a rubric as a basis on 
which they can then build. Once they have become comfortable 
using a dialogue, they can then go on to have related conversa- 
tions building on their familiarity with the dialogue and the vo- 
cabulary specific to the situation. 


Here are links to various dialogues, which can use in the daily life. 
Each dialogue is presented in full and focuses on a specific topic. 


Introductions 

A. Hello. My name's Peter. What's your name? 
B. Janet. 

A. Where are you from Janet? 

B. Pm from Seattle. Where are you from? 

A. Pm from Madrid. 

B. Are you American? 

A. Yes, Iam. Are you Spanish? 

B. Yes I am. 
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Hello and Goodbye - three short CONVERSATIONS 
Hello 

A. Hello, Peter. How are you? 

B. Fine, thanks. How are you? 

A. Pm fine, thank you. 

Goodbye 

A. Goodbye, Janet. See you tomorrow! 

B. Bye bye, Peter. Have a nice evening. 

A. Thanks, you too! 

B. Thanks. 


What time is it? - | 

A. Excuse me. Can you tell me the time, please? 
B. Yes, of course. Its seven o’clock. 

A. Thank you. 

B. No problem. 


What time is it? - Il 
A. What time is it? 
B. It’s half past three. 
A. Thanks. 


B. You’re welcome. 


Shopping for A sweater 


A. Can I help you? 
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B. Yes, Pm looking for a sweater. 


> 


. What size are you? 
. Pm an extra large. 


. How about this one? 


w > W 


. Yes, that's nice. Can I try it on? 
. Certainly, there's the changing room over there. 
. Thank you. 


. How does it fit? 


w > 


wo» 


. It's too large. Do you have a smaller size? 
. Yes, here you are. 


. Thank you. Pl have it, please. 


w > 


. OK, how would you like to pay? 


wo» 


. Do you take credit cards? 

. Yes, we do. Visa, Master Card and American Express. 
. OK, here's my Visa. 

. Thank you. Have a nice day! 

. Thank you, goodbye. 


w > Ww > 


Checking in 

A. Good morning. Can I have your ticket, please? 

B. Here you are. 

A. Thank you. Would you like smoking or non-smoking? 
B. Non-smoking, please. 

A. Would you like a window or an aisle seat? 


B. An aisle seat, please. 
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A. Do you have any baggage? 

B. Yes, this suitcase and this carry-on bag. 

A. Here’s your boarding pass. Have a nice flight. 

B. Thank you. 


Passport control 

A. Good morning. Can I see your passport? 

B. Here you are. 

A. Thank you very much. Are you a tourist or on business? 
B. Pm a tourist. 

A. That's fine. Have a pleasant stay. 

B. Thank you. 


Directions | 

A. Excuse me. Is there a bank near here? 
B. Yes. There’s a bank on the corner. 

A. Thank you. 


B. You're welcome. 


Directions II 

A. Excuse me. Is there a supermarket near here? 
B. Yes. There’s one near here. 

A. How do I get there? 


B. At the traffic lights, take the first left and go straight on. It’s on 
the left. 


A. Is it far? 
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B. Not really. 
A. Thank you. 


B. Don’t mention it. 


Getting A Room for the night 

A. Good evening. Can I help you? 

B. Yes, please. Pd like a room for the night. 

A. Would you like a single room or a double room? 
B. A single room, please. How much is the room? 
A. It's $55 per night. 

B. Can I pay by credit card? 


A. Certainly. We take Visa, Master Card and American Express. 
Could you fill in this form, please? 


B. Do you need my passport number? No, just an address and 
your signature. 


A. (fills out the form) Here you are. 
B. Here's your key. Your room number is 212. 
A. Thank you. 


B. Thank you. If you need anything, dial 0 for the reception area. 
Have a good stay! 


Ordering A meal 

A. Hi. How are you doing this afternoon? 

B. Fine, thank you. Can I see a menu, please? 
A. Certainly, here you are. 

B. Thank you. What’s today’s speciality? 
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A. Grilled tuna and cheese on rye. 

B. That sounds good. Pll have that. 

A. Would you like something to drink? 

B. Yes, Pd like a coke. 


A. Thank you. (returning with the food) Here you are. Enjoy 
your meal! 


B. Thank you. 

A. Can I get you anything else? 

B. No thanks. Pd like the check (bill - UK English), please. 
A. That'll be $6.75. 

B. Here you are. Keep the change! 

A. Thank you! Have a good day! 

B. Bye. 


Whar shall we do? 


A. Hi Chris, would you like to do something with me this week- 
end? 


B. Sure. What shall we do? 

A. I don't know. Do you have any ideas? 

B. Why don’t we see a film? 

A. That's sounds good to me. Which film shall we see? 
B. Lets see ‘Action Man 4’. 


A. Td rather not. I don't like violent films. How about going to 
*Mad Doctor Brown" I hear it's quite a funny film. 


B. OK. Let's go and see that. When is it on? 


A. It's on at 8 o'clock at the Rex. Shall we have a bite to eat before 
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the film? 


B. Sure, that sounds great. What about going to that new Italian 
restaurant *Michetti's? 


A. Great idea! Let's meet there at six. 
B. OK. PI see you at ‘Michetti’s’ at six. Bye. 
A. Bye. 


Calling someone at work 


A. Hello. This is Kenneth Beare. May I speak to Ms Sunshine, 
please? 


B. Hold the line a moment, Pl check if she is in her office. 

A. Thank you. 

B. (after a moment) Yes, Ms Sunshine is in. PH put you through. 
A. Hello, this is Ms Sunshine. How can I help you? 


B. Hello, my name is Kenneth Beare and Pm calling to enquire 
about the position advertised in Sunday's Times. 


A. Yes, the position is still open. Could I-have your name and 
number please? 


B. Certainly, My Name is Kenneth Beare... 


LEAVING A MESSAGE 

A. Hello. Could I speak to Jack Parkins, please. 
B. Who’s calling, please? 

A. This is Fred Blinkingham. Pm Jack's friend. 


B. Hold the line, please. Pll put your through. (after a moment) - 
I'm afraid he’s out at the moment. Can I take a message? 


A. Yes. Can you ask him to give me a call? My number is 345- 
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8965 

B. Could you repeat that, please? 

A. Certainly. That’s 345-8965 

B. OK. Pll make sure Mr. Parkins gets your message. 

A. Thank you. Goodbye. 

B. Goodbye. 


Making AN APpOiNTMENT 


A. Hello. This is Richard Brown. I'd like to make an appointment 
to see Dr. Habi. 


B. Certainly. What seems to be the problem? 

A. I'd like to have my annual check-up. 

B. Fine. When would you be available to come in to see Dr. Habi? 
A. Any day next week in the morning would be great. 

B. How about next Thursday at 10 o'clock? 

A. That sounds fine. Thank you. 

B. Well see you next Thursday, Mr. Brown. Goodbye. 


Seeing the doctor 

A. Hello, what’s the matter? 

B. Good morning. I have a terrible ache in my lower back. 
A. How long has your back been bothering you? 

B. I’ve been having pain for about the last two weeks. 

A. Do you have any history of back problems? 

B. No, this is the first time. 


dur We use both/either/neither to talk about two things or people: 


Bee? 


both either neither (not + either) 


Rebecca has two children. Both are married. (both = the two children) 
Would you like tea or coffee? You can have either. (either = tea or coffee) 

| A: Do you want to go to the cinema or the theatre? 
& Neither. | want to stay at home. (neither = not the cinema or the theatre) 


Compare either and neither: 
‘Either. | don't mind’ (= tea or coffee) 
"Would you like tea or coffee" ‘| don't want either’ (not | don't want neither) 
‘Neither’ (= not tea or coffee) 


S | both/either/neither + noun 
| 


both + plural both | windows/books/children etc. 
| either either | . : 
ee + singular Missa window/book/child etc. 


i 
Last year | went to Paris and Rome. | liked both cities very much. 
First | worked in an office, and later in a shop. Neither job was very interesting. 
| There are two ways from here to the station. You can go either way. 


both of ... / either of ... / neither of ... 
‘both | (of) | the... | 
either these/those ... | 


neither ii my/your/Paul's ... etc. 


| lke both of 
those pictures, 


Neither of my parents is British. 
| haven’t read either of these books. 


You can say both of the/those/my ... or both the/those/my ... (with or without of): 
| like both of those pictures. or 
| like both those pictures. 
Both of Paul's sisters are married. or 
Both Paul's sisters are married. 
but © Neither of Paul's sisters is married. (not Neither Paul's sisters) 


— 

Ty both of them / neither of us 
| 
| 
| 


both | them 
either | of | us 
neither you 


Paul has two sisters. Both of them are married. 
Sue and | didnt eat anything. Neither of us was hungry. 
Who are those two people? | don't know either of them. 


174 I can't either / neither can | => Unit 42 
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A. Are you taking any medicine at the moment? 
B. No, just an aspirin from time to time to kill the pain. 


A. OK. Lers have a look at your back. Please take off your shirt 


IN the Gym 


A. Hello, my name is Jane and Td like to ask a few questions 
about getting fit. 


B. Hi Jane. What can I do for you? 
A. I need to get in shape. 


B. Well, you’ve come to the right place. Have you been doing any 
exercise lately? 


A. Pm afraid not. 


B. OK. We'll start of slow. Which type of exercise do you enjoy 
doing? 


A. I like doing aerobics, but I hate jogging. I don’t mind doing 
some weight-lifting, though. 


B. Great, that gives us plenty to work with. How often can you 
work out? 


A. Twice or three times a week would be good. 


B. Why don’t we start with an aerobics class twice a week fol- 
lowed by a little weightlifting? 


A. Sounds fine to me. 


B. You'll need to start slowly and build up gradually to three or 
four times a week. 


A. OK. What kind of equipment will I need? 


B. You'll need a leotard and some sneakers. 
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A. Is that all? How do I sign up for the classes? 


B. We'll need you to join the gym and then you can choose which 
classes fits your schedule best. 


A. Great! I can’t wait to get started. Thanks for your advice. 


B. No problem. Tl see you in aerobics class! 


My friend 


A. My friend Rich is coming to town next week. Have you ever 
met him? 


B. No, I haven't. 
A. He's kind of crazy, but a great guy. 
B. Yeah, why do you say so? What's he like? 


A. He's really hard working, but very much a loner. He's pretty 
talented and can do just about anything. 


B. Sounds interesting. Is he married? 
A. No, he isn't. 


B. What does he look like? Maybe my friend Alice would be inter- 
ested in meeting him. 


A. He's tall, slim and quite good looking. Pm sure your friend 
would find him attractive. What’s she like? 


B. She’s outgoing and very athletic. 

A. Really? What sports does she like playing? 

B. She’s a great tennis player and also goes bicycling a lot. 
A. What does she look like? 


B. She’s kind of exotic looking. She’s got long dark hair and pierc- 
ing black eyes. People think she is rather beautiful. 


A. Do you think she would like to meet Rich? 
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B. Sure! Why don’t we hook them up? 
A. Great idea! 


Winning the lotto 


A. Tom, take a look at this! This guy’s won ten million dollars in 
the lotto! 


B. What luck! 
A. What would you do if you won ten million dollars? 


B. Well, I know what I WOULDN'T do! If I won so much money, 
I wouldn't spend it. Pd put it in the bank! 


A. You've got to be joking! I'd make sure to spend at least the first 
two million having a good time and buying things I've always 
wanted. I'd definitely spend a lot of time travelling. 


B. Use your head! If you spent money like that, you'd soon have 
spent all your winnings! 


A. You are so boring! If you were in his shoes, you'd just put 
money in the bank. 


B. That's right. Pm sure Pd eventually start spending some money, 
but I'd be very careful to make that money last for the rest of my 
life. 


A. What use would that be, if you didn’t have any fun? 


B. Oh, I'd have fun. Pd just be careful about how much fun Pd 
have. 


A. I can't believe you! 
B. Well you know the saying ‘different strokes for different folks"! 


A job interview 


A. Good morning Ms Brandies, please have a seat. 
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B. Good morning, it's a pleasure to meet you. 

A. Could you tell me who you work for at the moment? 

B. I work for Frank and Banowitz importers. 

A. How long have you worked for them? 


B. Pve been working for Frank and Banowitz for the past three 
years. 


A. And how long have your been working in the accounting de- 
partment? 


B. I’ve been in the accounting department for the past six months. 
8 aep P 


A. You know this job requires a lot of travel. Have you done much 
travelling for business? 


B. Yes, the job I had before Frank and Banowitz required me to 
travel monthly. 


A. And why did you leave that position? 
B. I was offered a more interesting position at Frank and Banowitz. 
A. Have you had any experience in sales? 


B. Yes, I've spent a few years working part-time as an advertising 
consultant for schools offering summer language courses. 


A. That's interesting. How successful have you been? 


B. The schools Pve worked for have all had increased registra- 
tions as a result of my collaboration. 


A. Very interesting... 


A conversation between Eliza and A young WOMAN 

Young woman: Men are all alike. 

Eliza: In what way? 

Young woman: They’re always bugging us about something spe- 
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cific or other. 

Eliza: Can you think of a specific example? 

Young woman: Well, my boyfriend made me come here. 

Eliza: Your boyfriend made you come here? 

Young woman: He says Pm depressed much of the time. 

Eliza: I am sorry to hear you are depressed. 

Young woman: Irs true. Pm unhappy. 

Eliza: Do you think coming here will help you not to be unhappy? 
Young woman: I need some help that much seems certain. 
Eliza: What would it mean to you if you got some help? 

Young woman: Perhaps I could learn to get along with my mother. 
Eliza: Tell me more about your family. 

Young woman: My mother takes care of me. 

Eliza: Who else in your family takes care of you? 

Young woman: My father. 

Eliza: Your father. 

Young woman: You are like my father in some ways. 

Eliza: What resemblance do you see? 


Young woman: You are not very aggressive but I think you dort 
want me to notice that. 


Eliza: What makes you think I am not very aggressive? 
Young woman: You don't argue with me. 

Eliza: Why do you think I don't argue with you? 
Young woman: You are afraid of me. 


Eliza: Does it please you to believe I am afraid of you? 
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Young woman: My father is afraid of everybody. 
Eliza: What else comes to mind when you think of your father? 
Young woman: Bullies. 


Eliza: Does that have anything to do with the fact that your boy- 
friend made you come here? 


An interview with Parry 

Interviewer: How are you today? 

Parry: OK. 

Interviewer: What is your name? 

Parry: My name is Frank Smith. 
Interviewer: How old are you? 

Parry: Twenty-eight. 

Interviewer: Are you married? 

Parry: No. 

Interviewer: What sort of work do you do? 
Parry: I work in the Post Office. 
Interviewer: Why are you in the hospital? 
Parry: I shouldn't be here. 

Interviewer: Who brought you here? 
Parry: The police. 

Interviewer: What trouble did you have with the police? 
Parry: Cops don't do their jobs. 
Interviewer: What do they do instead? 


Parry: Cops arrest the wrong people. 
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Interviewer: They arrest the right ones sometimes. 
Parry: The law should get those Italian crooks. 
Interviewer: Are you Italian? 

Parry: My background is British, but I was born in this country. 
Interviewer: Do you know any Italian crooks? 

Parry: I try to avoid the underworld. 

Interviewer: Are you afraid of the underworld? 

Parry: The mafia are the worst gangsters. 
Interviewer: Are you connected with the mafia? 

Parry: You know, they know me. 

Interviewer: How do they know you? 

Parry: They spy on me. 

Interviewer: Why do they? 

Parry: They want to get false evidence to frame me. 
Interviewer: What do they have against you? 

Parry: They are out to get me. 

Interviewer: What for? 

Parry: I have incriminating evidence against the mafia. 
Interviewer: Are you sure of all this? 


Parry: You don't believe me? 


Borrowing 
S: Dad. Can I borrow the car tomorrow? 
F: Why do you want to borrow the car? 


S: Pm going to the beach with Tony. 
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F: Last time you borrowed it you had an accident and dented the 
door. 


S: I promise I'll drive carefully this time. 
F: And the petrol tank was almost empty. 
S: Ill fill it up before I get home. 


F: Well, OK then, provided you're home by 8. Pm going out to- 
morrow evening and I need the car. 


S: Great. Thanks dad, I'll be home by 7:30. 


Clothes shop 

: May I help you? 

: Yes, I'm looking for a pair of trousers. 
: What colour would you like? 

: Black. 

And what size are you? 

I'm not sure. Can you measure me? 
[measures customer] You're 34" waist. How about these? 
What material are they? 

Wool. 

: Have you got anything in cotton? 

: Yes, these. 

: Can I try them on? 


>O>FOPrPOPF OP OPO Pb 


: Of course. The fitting room’s over there. 


C: [tries trousers] They’re a little long. Have you got anything 
shorter? 


A: These are shorter. 
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C: PH take them. 


Electrical shop 

A. Good morning, can I help you? 

C. I hope so. Pm looking for a television. 

A. The Toshiba TV5 is on special offer this week. 
C. How much is it? 

A. Only £299.95. 

C. It's a little expensive. Do you have a cheaper one? 
A. Yes. This one's only £150. 

C. What make is it? 

A. It's a Panasonic. 

C. PU take it. Do you take credit cards? 

A. Yes, we do. 


Plans and excuses 

A: Let’s go to a movie together. 

: Td love to. When shall we go? 

: How about next Friday evening? 

: Let me see..... Oh, I am sorry, Pm having dinner with a friend. 
: How about the following Tuesday? 

: That'd be great. What shall we see? 

: Star Wars? 


: No, that’s boring. How about Austin Powers? 


> oU» Ww > wm > t 


: Sounds good to me. When shall we meet? 


7 
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B: Seven? In the Kent Tavern? 

: Great, see you there. 

: Would you like to come to a movie with me? 

: When do you want to go? 

: How about next Friday evening? 

: Pm sorry, I can’t. Pm having dinner with a friend. 
: How about the following Tuesday? 

: I go to evening class on Tuesdays. 


: Oh, maybe some other time? 


wW > W po WWP 


: Yeah, Pll give you a call. 


Horel 

R: Good evening. How may I help you? 

G: Have you got any rooms? 

R: Yes. Single, double or twin? 

G: Single, please. 

R: Would you like a room with a shower or a bath? 
G: Just a shower will do. 


R: Room 319. Tharll be £12.50 a night, including breakfast. How 
long will you be staying? 


G: Just a couple of nights. What time is the breakfast served? 
R: Breakfast is from 7 to 9. 
G: And what time 1s dinner? 


R: Dinner's from 6:30 to 8:30. You'd better hurry, the restaurant 
closes in 15 minutes. 


Exercises 


f 82.1 | Write both/either/neither. Use of where necessary. 


1 Last year | went to Paris and Rome. | liked Peth... cities very much. 
2 There were two pictures on the wall. | didnt like 
3 It was a good football match... teams played well 
4 |t wasn't a good football match. ...... team played well. 
5 ‘Is your friend English or American? — sss . She's Australian: 
6 We went away for two days, but the weather wasn't good. It rained .......... sss days. 
7 A: | bought two newspapers. Which one do you want? 
Be, NN . It doesn't matter which one. 
8 linvited Sam and emm fte» Tank panou cce them came. 
9 ‘Do you go to work by car or by DUS? ss . V always walk: 
10 "Which jacket do you prefer, this one or that one? ‘l dont like them. 
11 ‘Do you work or are you astuden? — sss . I work and l'm a student too: 
12 My friend and | went to the cinema, but... us liked the film. It was really bad. 
13 Helen has two sisters and a brother. sisters are married. 
14 Helen has two sisters and a brother. I’ve met her brother, but | haven't met c 


her sisters. 


cD Complete the sentences for the SOLUS: Use Both ... and Neither ... 


au (4) G 8) | 
| ME 

| | Foil i m Answer) 

| li ] | 27+18=47 

| | a etl | 2748s a 
1 ern A a V mS lio adiu ME. Mo. c T a Orca E beards. 
2 c mro o o o otto c E ATCIO DEN. EM. MM LA UE M to the airport. 
Dm umane. aca Nm DAT weaineaihar Mc eet te rs correct. 


A man and a woman answered some questions. Their answers were the same. Write sentences 
with Both/Neither of them ... 


| 


1 Are you married? 

2 How old are you? 

3 Are you a student? 

4 Do you have a car? 

5 Where do you live? Ioneongelendong dg "o 
6 Do you like cooking? Yes Yes o dom. m ED NR. 
7 Can you play the piano? No No LM Te n NOD LU NM cis 
8 Do you eat seafood? Yes Yes Drm . co MEM 
9 Are you interested in No No Cee O. 


sport? 
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G: Thanks. 


Booking a flight 

A: Td like to book a flight to Tokyo please. 
: Which airline would you like to use? 

: Which is the cheapest? 

: When do you want to travel? 

: Next week, the 15th. 

: Would you like a return ticket? 


: Yes, Pm coming back on the 30th. 


wW > W PP Be YS Ww 


: Let me see....... ABC costs £299.00, but you have to transfer 
at Hong Kong. XYZ is the cheapest direct flight at £349.00, both 
tourist class of course. 


A: How long does the ABC flight take? 

B: Total time is 15 hours, XYZ takes 11 hours. 

A: I may as well go with XYZ then. 

B: How many seats would you like? 

A: Just the one and could I have vegetarian meals? 


B: Certainly, there’s no extra charge. 


Ar the check-in desk 

C: Good morning, may I have your ticket please? 

D: Certainly. Can I take this as hand luggage? 

C: Yes, thar ll be fine. 

D: And can I have an aisle seat in the smoking section? 


C: Pm afraid this is a non-smoking flight sir. But you can have an 
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aisle seat. Here’s your boarding pass. Have a nice flight. 
D: Thank you. 


AT passport control 

E: May I see your passport please? 

F: Here you are. 

E: What is the purpose of your visit? 

F: Pm on business. 

E: How long will you be staying? 

F: Fifteen days. 

E: Thank you very much. Enjoy your stay. 


AT CUSTOMS 

G: Do you have anything to declare, sir? 
H: Just some wine and cigarettes. 

G: How much wine do you have? 

H: Four bottles. 

G: That's fine and how many cigarettes? 
H: I have 20 packets. 


G: Pm afraid you're only allowed 280 cigarettes. You'll have to 
pay duty on the rest. 


H: Oh! How much is it? 
G: It's £12.00 plus V.A.T. A total of £14.10. 
H: Here you aré. 


Hotel 
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R: Good evening. How may I help you? 

G: Have you got any rooms? 

R: Yes. Single, double or twin? 

G: Single, please. 

R: Would you like a room with a shower or a bath? 
G: Just a shower will do. 


R: Room 319. That'll be £12.50 a night, including breakfast. How 
long will you be staying? 


G: Just a couple of nights. What time is breakfast? 
R: Breakfast is from 7 to 9. 
G: And what time is dinner? 


R: Dinner's from 6:30 to 8:30. You'd better hurry, the restaurant 
closes in 15 minutes. 


G: Thanks. 


The police are iNrERviEWiNG A SUSPECT: 

: Where were you last Tuesday evening? 
: I was staying in a hotel in Brighton. 

: Who were you with? 

: I was with my girlfriend, Joan. 

: What was the name of the hotel? 

: The George and Dragon. 

: What was your room number? 


: It was 213. 


ro ud ouo mu 


: Did you speak to anyone? 
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S: Yes. I spoke to the waitress and the barman. 
P: What was the barman's name? 


S: His name was Colin? 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 

A: Good morning, can I help you? 

B: Yes, Td like to open a deposit account. 

A: Certainly Sir. Would you like a Silver or a Gold account? 
B: What’s the difference? 


A: You can open a Silver account with just £5. The account comes 
with a cash card so you can withdraw your money at any time. 
The Silver account currently pays 596 interest. For the Gold ac- 
count you need a minimum of £500 and you have to give 14 days 
notice to withdraw money. The interest rate is 6.5%. 


B: PI go for the Silver account. 
A: How much would you like to deposit? 
B: £500 


A: And well need two proofs of ID, telephone bill, driving li- 
cence, credit card statement, etc. 


B: Pm sorry, I don’t have any of those on me. I'll come back to- 
morrow. 


Applying fon A MORTGAGE 

C: Good morning, I’m the manager, how can I help you? 
D: Wed like to apply for a mortgage. 

C: Have you found a property you're interested in? 


D: Yes, we have. 
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C: How much would you like to borrow? 
D: Well, the property is £75,000, but we have a deposit of £25,000 


C: So you need a £50,000 loan. Do you have an account with this 
bank? 


D: Yes, we both have accounts here. Pve had my account for over 
fifteen years. 


C: How much do you both earn? 
D: I earn £15,000 pa and my wife earns £12,500. 
C: That's fine. Now, would you like to complete this form......... 


A faulty TV 
A: Good afternoon, can I help you? 


B: I hope so. I bought this television here about three months 
ago, but the sound and picture quality are awful. The picture is 
always flickering and there’s a dark line down the left-hand side 
of the screen. And there’s an annoying hissing sound in the back- 
ground. 


A: Do you have an outside aerial? 

B: Yes, I do. 

A: Have you tried adjusting the aerial? 

B: Several times. 

A: Hmmmmm. PI get our engineers to have a look at it. 


B: A friend of mine bought the same model here and had exactly 
the same problems. I want a refund. 


A: Pm afraid it isn’t our policy to give refunds, sir. 


B: I want to see the manager. 
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A bad holiday 


A: Good morning, can I help you? 


B: I'd like to make a complaint about my holiday in Portugal last 
week. 


A: Pm sorry to hear that. What exactly was the problem? 


B: First of all the coach taking us to the hotel broke down and we 
had to wait for over two hours in the sweltering heat before a 
replacement arrived. Then when we got to the hotel we found our 
room hadn’t been cleaned. 


A: Oh dear, did you complain to the hotel staff? 


B: Of course, but we were told all the chambermaids were off 
duty. Anyway, that’s not all. The people in the room above sounded 
like they were having all-night parties, every night. I demanded 
another room but the receptionist told me the hotel was full. 


A: Oh, I see. 


B: And to cap it all the food in the hotel restaurant was awful. It 
was so bad we had to eat out all the time despite having paid for 
meals in the price of our holiday. 


A: I do apologise. I'd like to offer you a 20% discount on the price 
of one of our Autumn breaks as a gesture of goodwill. 


B: A 20% discount, you must be joking. I want to see the man- 
ager. l 


Crime 

O: Dartford Police Station. Can I help you? 
W: I hope so. My house has been burgled. 
O: Where do you live? 

W: 2B Southbrook Road. 
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O: When did you discover the burglary? 
W: When I got home from work. About 5 minutes ago. 
O: Was anything stolen? 


W: Yes. My all my jewellery’s gone and my computer too. And 
they sprayed graffito all over my walls. 


O: How did they get in? 
W: They forced the back door. 


O: An officer will be round in about half an hour. Please don't 
touch anything. 


Finding a Har 
A: Hi, what can I do for you? 


M: Pm interested in the flat in Central Parade. What can you tell 
me about it? 


A: It's a conversion on the second floor of a beautiful, four-storey 
Edwardian house. It has two bedrooms and a large living room 
overlooking the sea. The kitchen and bathroom have recently been 
re-fitted. 


M: Is it centrally heated? 
A: Yes, it's centrally heated throughout and double-glazed too. 
M: Does it have a parking space? 


A: No, but there’s plenty of unrestricted parking in Central Pa- 
rade and nearby. 


M: How much is it? 


A: Its £39,995, but I believe the owner would be willing to ac- 
cept an offer. 


M: How long is the lease? 
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A: There’s no lease. The price includes a share of the freehold. 


Barbara and Ted are planning their holiday: 
B: Where shall we go for our holiday this year, Ted? 


T: How about Majorca? It’s cheap and good weather is guaran- 
teed. 


B: Pd rather do something more exciting this year. Have you seen 
this ad for adventure holidays in Scotland? 


T: I prefer lying on a beach to hang-gliding and canoeing. 


B: But we do that every year. Pd prefer to do something different 
this time. Pd rather not go anywhere so crowded. 


T: Well, you have a point. Majorca was very crowded last time. Pd 
prefer somewhere a little quieter too, but I don’t fancy anything 
too active. 


B: How about Torquay? The weather's usually good and there 
are some lovely walks around the coast. 


T: Sounds OK to me. Would you prefer to stay in a hotel or rent a 
cottage? 


Rules 

A. Welcome to Smith & Jones, Bert. Do you have any questions? 
B. Yes, what time do I have to start work? 

A. You have to start work at 8.30. 

B. What do I have to do? 

A. You have to type letters, make tea and answer the telephone. 
B. Do I have to wear a uniform? 


A. No, but you must wear a tie. 
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B. Do I have to work overtime? 


A. Yes, you have to work overtime every other Saturday. 


Selling 


S. Good morning, I'm doing a survey on family life. Could you 
spare a few moments to answer some questions? 


M. Well, Pm rather busy... 

S. Itll only take a minute or two. Are you married? 
M. Yes, I am. 

S. And do you have any children? 

M. Yes, two. 


S. Have you ever thought about what would happen to your fam- 
ily if you die or you're taken ill? 


M. No, I haven't. 
S. Let me tell you about our family protection plan. 
M. I really must be......... 


S. For only £50 a month this policy covers all medical fees and 
provides your family with an income equal to your salary in the 
event of your death. 


M. I already have insurance, thank you. 


S. Ah but when did you last increase your premiums? The cost of 
living is rising all the time and no other policy is as generous as 
ours. 


M. I really can't afford any more insurance. 


S. But can you afford not to? Just think about your wife and chil- 
dren if anything happens to you. 


M. As I said..... 
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S. As a special offer, for this week only, we can offer you free 
cover for three months. Just sign here and your policy will start 
today. You can cancel any time in the next three months and it 
won't have cost you a penny. 


M. I can cancel any time? 
S. Yes. Just return the cancellation form. There's nothing to lose. 


M. Oh, very well then. 


Telephone 

A: Good afternoon, Fowler’s, may I help you? 

B: Extension 237 please. 

A: Pm sorry, the lines busy, will you hold? 

B: Yes, Pil hold. 

: Pm putting you through. 

: Marketing, Harry Webb speaking. 

: Could I speak to Maurice Caine please? 

: Pm sorry, he's in a meeting at the moment. 

: Do you know when he'll be back? 

: He should be back around four. Can I take a message? 
: Yes, please ask him to call David Jones on 629 3478 
: 629 3478, right? 

: That’s right. 


O0wowowowon»er 


: OK, PU see he gets your message. 


alot much many 


alot of money not much money alot of books not many books 


We use much + uncountable noun We use many + plural noun 
(much food / much money erc.): (many books / many people etc.): 
C) Did you buy much food? () Did you buy many books? 
O We don't have much luggage. () We don't know many people. 
O How much money do you want? () How many photos did you take? 
C) A: Do you have any money? O A: Did you take any photos? 


8: | have some, but not much. B: | took some, but not many. 


We use a lot of + both types of noun: 


C) We bought a lot of food. () We bought a lot of books. 
C) Paula doesnt have a lot of free time. .) Did they ask a lot of questions? 
We say: 
O There is a lot of food/money/water ... .) There are a lot of trees/shops/ 
(singular verb) people ... (plural verb) 
O Alot of people speak English. 


(not speaks) 


We use much in questions and negative sentences: 
O Do you drink much coffee? 
©) {don't drink much coffee. 


But we do not often use much in positive sentences: 
C) Idrinka lot of coffee. (not | drink much coffee) 
‘Do you drink much coffee? — 'Yes, alot! (not Yes, much) 


We use many and a lot of in all types of sentences (positive/negative/question): 
C) We have many friends / a lot of friends. 
C) We don't have many friends / a lot of friends. 
O Do you have many friends / a lot of friends? 


You can use much and a lot without a noun: 
() Amy spoke to me, but she didn't say much. 
‘Do you watch TV much? ‘No, not much’ (= not often) 
_) We like films, so we go to the cinema alot. (not go to the cinema much) 
| don't like him very much. 


( countable/uncountable > Units 67-68 ) 
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W: Good evening. 

C: A table for two please. 

W: Certainly. Just here, sir. 

C: Could we sit by the window? 

W: Pm sorry. The window tables are all reserved. 

W: Are you ready to order, sir? 


C: Yes. Pll have tomato soup for starters and my wife would like 
prawn cocktail. 


W: One tomato soup and one prawn cocktail. What would you 
like for main course? 


C: Pll have the plaice and my wife would like the shepherd's pie. 
W: Pm afraid the plaice is off. 

C: Oh dear. What do you recommend? 

W: The steak pie is very good. 

C: OK PI have that. 

W: Would you like anything to drink? 


C: Yes, a bottle of red wine please. 


(9 xr 
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CoMMoN Ennons 


While speaking people make common errors. To help you avoid 
those common errors below arc given some examples. These will 
help you to avoid the common pitfalls. 


Incorrect: John 1s kindness, so many people want to chat with him. 
Correct: John is so kind that many people want to chat with him. 
Incorrect: Had you come to Korea? Randy 

Correct: Have you ever been to Korea, Randy? 

Incorrect: Chan, are your work busy? 

Correct. Chan, do you have a busy job? 

Incorrect: | am going £o a picnic. 

Correct: I am going on a picnic. 

Incorrect: Y am a bit in a hurry. 

Correct: I am in a bit of a hurry. 

Incorrect: Ah Ling, What is Hong Kong interesting. 

Correct: Ah Ling, What is in Hong Kong interesting? 

Incorrect: Pll date her out this Saturday. 


Cierect? PH take her out on a date this Saturday. 
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Incorrect: My house is to ten minute of her. 

Correct: It is a ten-minute drive from my house to hers. 
Incorrect: I had told you I am from China. 

Correct: I have told you before that I am from China. 
Incorrect: How do you think to learn the English? 
Correct: What is your point on learning English? 
Incorrect: Would you please don't ask me this question, OK? 
Correct: Would you please not ask me this question, OK? 
Incorrect: Ym heard music. 

Correct: Y am listening to some music now. 

Incorrect: Y am come from China. 

Correct: I am trom China/ I come from China. 

Incorrect: OK, I will see you late! 

Correct: OK, I will see you later! 

Incorrect: Y wish I have... 

Correct: I wish I had.... 

Incorrect: Y am going to watch the cinema tonight. 
Correct: I am going to a movie tonight. 

Incorrect: Y am difficult to learn English. 

Correct: It is difficult for me to learn English. 


Incorrect: Y still so surprise we were born in same day. 
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Correct: I am so surprised that we were born on the same day. 


Incorrect: Is there some topic talk about? 


Correct: Is there any topic to talk about? 
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Incorrect: Give me a favour! 

Correct: Please do me a favour! 

Incorrect: Y don't understand the meaning what you say... 
Correct: Y don’t understand the meaning of what you said.... 
Incorrect: There are not anything wrong... 

Correct: There is nothing wrong.... 

Incorrect: Why not come yesterday? 

Correct: Why didn’t you come yesterday? 

Incorrect: What hobby do you like? 

Correct: What 1s your hobby? 

Incorrect: Almost people here I never met beforc. 

Correct: Almost all the people here are strangers to me. 
Incorrect: You must be quite a character. 

Correct: You are quite a character 

Incorrect: Yn fact, Billy really owns some personality to be a VIP. 
Correct: In fact, Billy really has what it takes to be a VIP. 
Incorrect: Just now my connection have problem... 

Correct: J just had a connection problem......... 

Incorrect: Joei, maybe I will sleepless after I saw his pic ! 
Correct: Joei, I may be sleepless tonight after seeing his picture! 
Incorrect: 1 am so boring today, please bring me fun. 
Correct: Y feel so bored today, please say something funny. 
Incorrect: Judy: Tom sent his pic to me for long time ago. 


Correct: Judy: Tom sent me his picture a long time ago. 
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Incorrect: You can try it more .......... 

Correct: You can try a few times ........... 
Incorrect: He went to abroad to further his study. 
Correct: He went abroad to further his study. 


Incorrect: Because that can let me more to be clear about your 
talk. 


Correct: Because that can help me to understand what vou said 
better. 


Incorrect: Do you live there from the day your born. 
Correct: Have you lived there since birth? 

Incorrect: You are very learned. 

Correct: You are very knowledgeable. 

Incorrect: I am sorry, my computer have the problem. 
Correct: I am sorry, there is a problem with my computer. 
Incorrect: Today, Pll wash my cat. 

Correct: Pll give my cat a bath today. 

Incorrect: How many days left for you to quit your position? 
Correct: How many days are left before you quit your job? 
Correct: How many days are left until you quit your job? 
Incorrect: Well, now my connection have problem. 

Correct: Well, I have some problems with my connection now. 
Incorrect: I writed the sentences yours down ... Maggie. 
Correct: I have written down your sentences, Maggie. 
Incorrect: Did Thailand come into rain season? 


Correct: Is it the rainy season in Thailand? 
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Incorrect: Well, Peter!!! You must not a material boy, that is my 
kind too. 


Correct: Well, Peter!!! You are not a materialistic person like me. 
Incorrect: Pm so much pleasing to talk with you. 

Correct: Pm so pleased/happy to talk with you. 

Incorrect: But I had sent it for 3 days. 

Correct: But I sent it 3 days ago. 

Incorrect: How is going everything? 

Correct: How is everything going? 

Incorrect: I domt know how speak it in English. 

Correct: I don't know how to say it in English. 

Incorrect: How many mountains exist in China? 

Correct: How many mountains are there in China? 

Incorrect: How was your sleeping yesterday? Judy 

Correct: Did you have a good sleep yesterday, Judy? 

Incorrect: You're not get used to it, I guess .......... 

Correct: You're not used to it, I guess .......... 

Incorrect: He is trying to look cute to make himself forgiven. 
Correct: He is trying to get away with it by looking cute. 
Incorrect: Chen, you are informed. Thanks for your information. 
Correct: Chen, you are informative. Thanks for your information. 
Incorrect: Why are you come here so often? 

Correct: Why do you come here so often? 

Incorrect: Are you born in Malaysia? 


Correct: Were you born in Malaysia? 
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Incorrect: Why don’t stay more time here? 

Correct: Why don’t you stay a little longer? 

Incorrect: He was in a hospital and he is recently out of it. 
Correct: He was discharged from the hospital recently. 
Incorrect: Ym also from China, but I’m live in Philippines now. 


Correct: Pm also from China, but Pm living in the Philippines 
now. 


Incorrect: But chat room of teacher with this chat room are differ- 
ence. Right? 


Correct: But there is difference between the teacher's chat room 
and this chat room, right? 


Incorrect: If oneday I am good in English, I would definitely admit 
it. 


Correct: If someday I am good at English, I will definitely admit to 
it. 


Incorrect: I have not 2 years meet him 

Correct: I haven't met him for 2 years. 

Incorrect: Yt is simply unimaginable on me not to fight back. 
Correct: It is simply unimaginable £o me not to fight back. 
Incorrect: Y hate my boss, I feel like kicking on his butt. 
Correct: I hate my boss, I feel like kicking his butt. 
Incorrect: Y do not like English, so, I will go out here. 
Correct: 1 don't like English, so I am leaving here now. 


Incorrect: 'This 1s the last time I went there, as the doctor has un- 
rave] the stitches. 


Correct: It was the last time that I had to go there as the doctor 
took out the stitches. 
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Incorrect: Derek, why are you come and go say nothing to us? 


Correct: Derek, why did you come and go without saying any- 
thing to us? 


Incorrect: Y must to say that your's English is perfect. How did 
you learn it? 


Correct: I must say that your English is perfect. How did you 
learn it? 


Incorrect: I want to talk someone. 

Correct: I want to talk to someone. 

Incorrect: You are right. Just now I have leisure. Peter 
Correct: You are right. I was free just now, Peter 


Incorrect: Pm very sorry for yesterday, but my chief returned and 
I must to leave the chatroom at once. 


Correct: I am sorry for my abrupt exit yesterday because my boss 
suddenly turned up. 


Incorrect: Y didn't say bye for you yesterday, please don't be angry. 
Correct: I didr’t say bye to you yesterday, please don’t be angry. 
Incorrect: Betty, are you investing on stock market? 

Correct: Betty, are you investing 2z the stock market? 

Incorrect: Can you join me the talk? 

Correct: Can I join in the talk? 

Incorrect: We have full off and half off on Sunday. 


Correct: We arc given the option to work either full or half day on 
Sunday. 


Incorrect: Kelvin, don’t be so jealousy! 


Correct: Kelvin, don’t be so jealous! 
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Incorrect: The china is coming into rainy weather. 

Correct: China is in rainy season now. 

Incorrect: A]] these three cities are similar warm as Malaysia. 
Correct: All three of these cities are as warm as Malaysia. 
Incorrect: What time of a day now in your country? 

Correct: What is the time now in your country? 

Incorrect: Comes to think of it, it sounds right! 

Correct: Come to think of it, it does sound right! 

Incorrect: Last one typhoon let person 4 hundred million damage. 
Correct: 'The latest typhoon has cost the people 400 million dam- 
age. 

Incorrect: But Pm illiterature computer... 

Correct: But I'm a computer illiterate.... 

Incorrect: I can't follow you two talk now. 

Correct: I can't follow what both of you are talking about. 
Incorrect: You must know she 1s jealous very much. 

Correct: You must know that she is jealous by naturc. 
Incorrect: Seems nothing changed to me ... 

Correct: It seems that nothing has changed to me... 
Incorrect: Will she come to there soon? 

Correct: She will go there soon, won't she? 

Incorrect: 'Today is very slow. 

Correct: 'The connection is slow today. 


Incorrect: But you know a lot about computer, isn’t it? I know 
nothing at all about it! 
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Correct: But you know a lot about computer, don’t you? I myself 
know nothing about it! 


Incorrect: The sales of light arms is the main cause of heavy casu- 
alty in conflicting nations. 


Correct: The sale of light arms to conflicting nations is the main 
cause of heavy causalities. 


Incorrect: Why you want to know more about me? I am just a 
small people. 


Correct: Why do you want to know more about me? I am a no- 


body. 
Incorrect: Make sure that it is a high pay job. 
Correct: Make sure that it is a high paying job. 


Incorrect: I wonder if there is a comment on the certificate by GE 
about how good a student perform in the course? 


Correct: Y wonder if there is a comment on the certificate by GE 
about how well a student performs in the course? 


Incorrect: We have lots of rain, because we're in monsoon season. 


Correct: There is a lot of rain here as we are in monsoon season 
now. 


Incorrect: How much is the temperature? 

Correct: What is the temperature? 

Incorrect: Don’t feel anger with me!!! Pm just kidding. 
Correct: Don’t be mad at me!!! Pm just kidding. 


Incorrect: Kitty, your honey was left just now because I told him 
you will coming soon. 


Correct: Kitty, your honey has just left as I told him you would be 
coming soon. 


Incorrect: Y am a Chinese and have been abroad 10 years. 


Exercises 


co Write much or many. 


Did you buy .. much... food? 

There aren't ................. hotels in this town. 

We don't have... petrol. We need to stop and get some. 

Were there ess people on the train? 

lal... c students fail the exam? 

Paula doesn't have occ money. 

| wasn't hungry, so | didn't eat 

| dont know where Gary lives these dye | haven't seen him fOr n years. 


E Ov Un 4d& Q) N) a 
g 
a 


Write How much or How many. 

OMNCM people are coming to the party? 

... milk do you want in your coffee? 
——— bread did you buy? 

12. s, Players are there in a football team? 


c Complete the sentences. Use much or many with these words: 


-beeks countries luggage people time times 


1 I don' read very much. | don't have ... many. books ..... 
2 Hurry up! We dont have... o mers amo ion teams oe 
3 Do you travel alot? Have you been t CO poco coo ecc ? 
4 Tina hasmeuved here Very long, SOSHECOESNT KNOW susceptae ; 
SEDO VON MEVE Lu o LL M AEREA ? ‘No, only this à 
6 | know Tokyo well. I've been there cst 
[85.3 ] Complete the sentences. Use a lot of + these words: 


accidents -beeks fun interesting things traffic 


Nc ee OE a c 
2 We Gijon Za) GWE WISE WO tae MMS, WAKE S ee S 

3umistreaslistvenydslangsreusM nera c—————— 
4 Ve enievediupbicbsay Ed... o cc ttt a cd nacti OR S : 


Sele tOokmedilone tante Grex [neis VIRIS SES cct RR tc RETI cee nee 


[834 ] In some of these sentences much is not natural. Change the sentences or write OK. 


1 Doyoudrinkmuchcoffe? — | | |  . DE. cocos ec NE 
[chile ——— uo ooo Tous C np F—— —— 
IC Wasraleol GHWITTEETERVENDSSINNNNGUSDON SEEN T TUE 
There wasn't much snow last winter. um UMEN O ncc 
lle CORES mud funere wo retell sexual me wroldlal’ TM ener RU RTT RENE dum 
We had a cheap holiday. It didn't cost muchi e mE NS eu 
[Dot owl«mnewimücasedseomU tes ETT USE 
‘Do you have any luggage? "Yes, much: 


O N Qv Un KRW DN 


Co Write sentences about these people. Use much anda lot. 
1 


James loves films. (go to the cinema) . ^ .. He goes to the cinema a let... 
2 Nicola thinks TV is boring. (watch TV) —— She doesn’t watch TV much... 
3 Tinaisa good tennis player. (play tennis) S E mee cedo c m" 
4 Mark doesnt like driving. (use his car) I EU NE E NeÉ 
S [ul sexinets me ordie (Ene none (50) COUTE) mee 00st te ee. nets TMRIUSRE E tuas 
6 SUehasbeenalloventhewonaiiiimaveh TEREE  — cee eee 
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Correct: I am Chinese and have been in abroad for 10 years. 
Incorrect: OK, tell me how does he like? 
Correct: OK, tell me what he looks like? 


Incorrect: I think you should go to abroad find a job make your 
life a little bit changed. 


Correct: I think you should go abroad to find a job and make your 
life a little bit different for a change. 


Incorrect: Lilian is living far away with China. 
Correct: Lilian is living far away from China. 


Incorrect: I am sure not even one man can control himself if he 
meet this kind of situation. 


Correct: I doubt that there is even one man who can control him- 
self in this situation. 


Incorrect: Are you a saler, Alvin? 
Correct: Are you a salesman, Alvin? 


Incorrect: The team bring a lot of happy for football fan in the 
world but now I doubtful them. 


Correct: The team used to bring a lot of fun to the soccer fans in 
the world but I am doubtful of them now. 


Incorrect: Which kind of car? 
Correct: What type of car? 


Incorrect: I think your express will have a little difficult, but that is 
a lucky thing, I can understand you. 


Correct: I think you have difficulty in expressing your idea. Luck- 
ily, I can understand you. 


Incorrect: How are you this week? 


Correct: How have you been this week? 
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Incorrect: Y know you are good in computer and English. 


Correct: I know you are good at computers/computing and En- 
glish. 


Incorrect: Y think your qualification will surely make you open a 
computer or English training centre. 


Correct: I think you can open up a computer or English training 
centre with your qualifications. 


Incorrect: Y am no exceptional. 
Correct: I am no exception. 


Incorrect: My telephone conversation with you for past one and 
half week has made me feel you as a very firm character. 


Correct: Having telephoned with you for one week, I think you 
bave a very firm/strong character. 


Incorrect: It is easy or not get visa? 
Correct: Is it easy to get visa? 


Incorrect: Y wonder why are you keep study after graduated high 
school? 


Correct: I wonder why you keep studying after graduation from 
high school? 


Incorrect: He will be great help for you. 

Correct: He will be of great help to you. 

Incorrect: Am I a simple girl and has not any brains? 
Correct: Am I a naive lady who doesn't have intelligence? 
Incorrect: What sport are you interest? 

Correct: What sports are you interested 1n? 

Incorrect: Can you tell me when are you birthday date? 


Correct: Can you tell me when your birthday is? 
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Incorrect: Should we continuous our speak in English language? 
Correct: Shall we continue speaking in English? 


Incorrect: Do you like your female staff flirted you when you be a 
boss? 


Correct: Would you mind if your staff flirted with you if you were 
the boss? 


Incorrect: Where is the students come from? 
Correct: Where do the students come from? 
Incorrect: Y wonder have you be teacher before? 
Correct: Y wonder if you were a teacher before? 
Incorrect: How long does the news? 

Correct: How long does the news last? 
Incorrect: We better don't tell anothers. 

Correct: We had better not tell others. 


Incorrect: I am worry about your English level will getting worse 
if you talk to me only. 


Correct: Y am worried that your English will get worse if you only 
talk to me. 


Incorrect: Come to here is more easy for you. 
Correct: If you come here it will be easier for you. 
Incorrect: Are they supported by Taliban or Jran. 
Correct: Are they supported by the Taliban or Iran. 
Incorrect: I was/got cancelled our date by her? 
Correct: She cancelled the date. 

Incorrect: Y will read it today night. 


Correct: I will read it tonight. 
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Incorrect: What does different between * seems ‘ and ‘ seem °? 
Correct: What is the difference between ‘ seems ‘ and ‘ seem °? 
Incorrect: Then I was left this company found a another job. 
Correct: Then I left this company and found another job. 
Incorrect: Y am the only one graduated from high school. 
Correct: I am the only one graduating from high school. 
Incorrect: She told me there is no another way 

Correct: She told me there was no other way. 

Incorrect: In fact I want my life had a little bit changed. 
Correct: In fact I want to have some change in my life. 
Incorrect: Oh, he has the same car with yours? 

Correct: Oh, he has the same car like yours? 


Incorrect: Y have been many places in Beijing. I like this city so 
much. 


Correct: I have been to many places in Beijing. I like this city very 
much. 


Incorrect: There are many softwares available these days for vari- 
ous purposes. 


Correct: There is a lot of software available these days for various 
purposes. 


Incorrect: Let me check your pic again see how is your beautiful 
eyes looks like. ahha 


Correct: Let me take a look at your pic again and see how beauti- 
ful your eyes look like. Haha 


Incorrect: I am living at Canada now and working as a sales. 


Correct: Y am living in Canada now and working in sales. 
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Incorrect: How do you think my idea? 
Correct: What do you think of my idea? 
Incorrect: Am I complete right? 

Correct: Am I completely right? 

Incorrect: Could you correct me this letter? 
Correct: Would you correct this letter for me? 


Incorrect: Thanks, I no longer need to wait for anyone else’s opin- 
ion anymore. 


Correct: Thanks, I no longer need to wait for anyone else’s opin- 
ion. 


C inne 
8 


Tonque-Twisters 


A tongue-twister is a sequence of words that is difficult to pro- 
nounce quickly and correctly. Even native English speakers find 
the tongue-twisters on this page diffkcult to say quickly. Try them 
yourself. Try to say them as fast as possible, but correctly! 


* A proper copper coffee pot. 

* Around the rugged rocks the ragged rascals ran. 
* Long legged ladies last longer. 

* Pink lorry, yellow lorry. 

* Red leather, yellow leather, red leather, yellow leather. 
* She sells sea-shells on the sea-shore. 

* The sixth sick Sheik’s sixth sheep is sick. 

* Swan swam over the pond, 

e Swim swan swim! 

* Swan swam back again - 

* Well swum swan! 

* Three grey geese in green fields grazing. 

* We surely shall see the sun shine soon. 


e A box of biscuits, a box of mixed biscuits, mixed biscuits and a 
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biscuit mixer. 
* A proper copper coffee pot. 


* How much wood would a wood-chuck chuck if a wood-chuck 
could chuck wood? 


* A wood-chuck, if a wood-chuck could chuck wood, would chuck 
as much wood as a wood-chuck could chuck if a wood-chuck 
could chuck wood. 


* Long legged ladies last longer. 

* Three grey geese in green fields grazing. 

* We surely shall see the sun shine soon. 

* Round and round the rugged rock the ragged rascal ran 


* She sells sea shells on the seashore, the shells she sells are sea- 
shells Pm sure. But if she sells sea-shells on the seashore Pm 
sure she sells seashore shells. 


* What noise annoys an oyster? Any noise annoys an oyster, but 
noisy noise annoys an oyster most. 


* Red leather, yellow leather, red leather, yellow leather. 
* Red lorry, yellow lorry. 
* Unique New York. 


* Which witch wished which wicked wish? Which wristwatches 
are Swiss wristwatches? The sixth sick sheik's sixth sheep's 
sick. 


* Betty Botter bought some butter, but the butter was so bitter, 
if Betty Botter put the bitter butter in her batter, the bitter 
butter would make her batter bitter, so it was better Betty 
Botter bought some better butter, so the better butter would 
not make her batter bitter. 


* Bill had a billboard. Bill also had a board bill. The board bill 
bored Bill so Bill sold the billboard to pay the board bill. After . 
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Bill sold the billboard to pay the board bill, the board bill no 
longer bored Bill. 


* Sir Harry Harvey hit his head very hard with a heavy hammer 
and Happy Henry was hopping mad. However his heavy ham- 
mer hadn't hurt his highness hard head. 


* Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pepper. 

* Did Peter Piper pick a peck of pickled pepper? 

* If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pepper, 

* Where's the peck of pickled pepper Peter Piper picked? 


* Rhys watched Ross switch his Irish wristwatch for a Swiss 
wristwatch. 


* I wish to wash my Irish wristwatch. 

* Near an car, a nearer ear, a nearly eerie ear. 

* On a lazy laser raiser lies a laser ray eraser. 
“© Scissors sizzle, thistles sizzle. 

* Tom threw Tim three thumbtacks. 


* How much caramel can a canny canonball cram in a camel if a 
canny canonball can cram caramel in a camel? 


* He threw three free throws. 

* Fresh French fried fly fritters 

* Gig whip, gig whip, gig whip, ... 
* I was born on a pirate ship. 

* Say it while holding your tongue. 
e 2YsUR. 

e 2YsUB. 

* ICUR. 
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* 2 Y’s 4 me! 

* Yellow butter, purple jelly, red jam, black bread. 
* Spread it thick, say it quick! 

* Yellow butter, purple jelly, red jam, black bread. 
* Spread it thicker, say it quicker! 

* Yellow butter, purple jelly, red jam, black bread. 
* Don’t eat with your mouth full! 

* Pll chew and chew until my jaws drop. 


* How many sheets could a sheet slitter slit if a sheet slitter 
could slit sheets? 


Or | 


Phrasal Verbs 


Phrasal verbs are part of a large group of verbs called ‘multi-word 
verbs’. Phrasal verbs and other multi-word verbs are an important 
part of the English language. Multi-word verbs, including phrasal 
verbs, are very common, especially in spoken English. A multi-word 
verb is a verb like ‘pick up’, ‘turn on’ or ‘get on with’. For conve- 
nience, many pcople refer to all multi-word verbs as phrasal verbs. 
These verbs consist of a basic verb + another word or words. The other 
word(s) can be prepositions and/or adverbs. The two or three words 
that make up multi-word verbs form a short *phrase—which is why 
these verbs are often all called ‘phrasal verbs’. 


The important thing to remember is that a multi-word verb is 
still a verb. “Get? is a verb. ‘Get up’, is also a verb, a different verb. 
‘Ger and ‘get up’ are two different verbs. They do not have the 
same meaning. So you should treat each multi-word verb as a 
separate verb and learn it like any other verb. Look at these ex- 
amples. You can see that there are three types of multi-word verb: 


single-word verb look direct your You must 
eyes ina look before 
certain you leap. 
direction 


multi prepositional Zook after take care of Who is 

-word verbs looking af 

verbs ter the 
baby? 


(a) little (a) few 


(a) little + uncountable noun: 

(a) little water 

(a) little time m 
(a) little money —,] 
(a) little soup 


a little water 


a little = some but not much 


C) She didn’t eat anything, but she drank 
a little water. 

© I speak a little Spanish. 
(= some Spanish but not much) 

O A: Can you speak Spanish? 
B: A little. 


x little (without a) = nearly no or nearly 
nothing 


C) There was little food in the fridge. 
It was nearly empty. 


You can say very little: 
() Dan is very thin because he eats very 
little. (= nearly nothing) 


Compare little and a little: 


They have a little money, so they're 
not poor. (= they have some money) 


(1 They have little money. They are very 
poor. (= nearly no money) 


| have a | have little | 
little money. money. 


countable/uncountable => Units 67-68 


a) few + plural noun: 


(a) 
(a) few books 

(a) few questions 
(a) few people 
(a) few days 


a few books 


a few = some but not many 


O Excuse me, | have to make a few 
phone calls. 

We're going away for a few days. 
| speak a few words of Spanish. 
A: Are there any shops near here? 
8: Yes, a few. 


[3 1m (5) 


x few (without a) = nearly no 


() There were few people in the theatre. 
It was nearly empty. 


You can say very few: 
O Your English is very good. You make 
very few mistakes. 


Compare few and a few: 


| have a few friends, so I’m not lonely. 
(=| have some friends) 


lm sad and I’m lonely. | have few 
friends. (= nearly no friends) 


| have a few | have few 
friends. friends, 
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phrasal verbs look up search fora You can nd 
find look up my 
information number in 
in a reference the tele 


book -phone di 
-rectOry. 
phrasal look forward anticipate I look for 
-prepositional to with pleasure ward to 
verbs meeting 
you. 


Some of the phrasal verbs are: - 

Account for = explain 

Example: They had to account for all the money that had gone 
missing 

Act on = take action because of something like information re- 
ceived 


Example: The police were acting on a tip from an informer and 
caught the gang red-handed. 


Aim at = target 
Example: The magazine is aimed at teenagers. 
Answer back = reply rudely to someone in authority 


Example: Her mother was shocked when she started answering 
her back and refusing to help. 


Ask for = provoke a negative reaction 
Example: Yowre asking for trouble. 

Ask in = invite somebody into your house 
Example: Jon’s at the door. Ask him zn. 


Ask out = invite someone for a date 
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Example: He wanted to ask her out but was too shy. 
Back away = retreat or go backwards 
Example: The crowd backed away when the man pulled a knife. 


Back down = retract or withdraw your position or proposal in an 
argument 


Example: She refused to back down and was fired. 
Back out = fail to keep an arrangement or promise 


Example: He backed out two days before the holiday so we gave 
the ticket to his sister. 


Back up = make a copy of computer data 


Example: You should always back up important files and docu- 
ments so that you won’t lose all your work if something goes 
wrong with the hardware. 


Back up = support 


Example: The rest of the staff backed her wp when she complained 
about working conditions. 


Barge in = enter a place and interrupt people rudely 


Example: They barged into my office without knocking and started 
talking even though I was on the phone. 


Be along = arrive 


Example: The next bus should £e along in the next quarter of an 
hour or so. 


Be away = be elsewhere, on holiday, etc. 
Example: She’s away on business for three weeks. 
Be cut up = be upset 


Example: She was very cut up about coming second as she thought 
she deserved to win. 
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Be down = be depressed 

Example: He's been down since his partner left him. 

Be down = be reduced or less 

Example: The firm's profits are down by ten percent this quarter. 
Be down with = be ill 

Example: Gul is down with some bug and is off work today. 
Be in = be at home 

Example: They are never in, I always get their answer phone. 
Be in = be submitted, arrive 

Example: The application form must be in by 3pm on Friday. 
Be in on = be involved in 

Example: Susan was the only one who wasn’t in on the plan. 
Be off = be bad (of food) 

Example: This yoghurt must be off, it smells foul. 

Be off = depart, leave 

Example: Pm off home, it’s five o'clock. 

Be on = be functioning (of machines) 

Example: The computer’s on. 

Be on = take place 

The show zs on for the next three months. 

Be out = be absent from a place 

Example: She’s out on a visit for the day. 

Be out of = have no more left 


Example: We're out of coffee so Pll have to go and get some. 
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Be shagged out = be exhausted 


Example: We were completely shagged out after we'd carried the 
suitcases downstairs. 


Be snowed under = have too much work 


Example: We're completely snowed under at work because it's the 
end of the tax year. 


Be taken aback = be shocked or surprised 

Example: I was taken aback when I saw him because he’s lost all 
his hair. 

Be up = be out of bed 

Example: Shes not up yet. 

Be up = have increased or risen 

Example: The company’s profits are up by fifteen percent. 
Be up = when the time for something finishes or expires 
Example: Times up, please finish your drinks and leave. 
Be up to = be good enough 

Example: Hes not up to the job. Get someone else. 

Be up to = doing something naughty or wrong 

Example: What are those kids up to? 

Beat down = strong sunshine 


Example: The sun was really beating down and we couldn’t stay 
outdoors. 


Beat up = attack violently 

Example: The mugger beat him up and stole his wallet. 
Bed down = sleep somewhere less comfortable than normal 
Example: We had to bed down on the floor for the night. 
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Beef up = make something stronger or more solid 


Example: The company beefed up their case when they saw that 
the public wouldn’t accept their first explanation of the accident. 


Black out = fall unconscious 

Example: He blacked out and collapsed on the floor. 

Black out = lose light 

Example: Everything blacked out when the power supply failed. 
Blank out = censor text so that words cannot be read 


Example: The email addresses were blanked out in the documents 
shown to the court. 


Blank out = have a temporary memory failure 


Example: Y was so nervous in the interview that I just blanked out 
and couldn’t answer their questions properly. 


Blare out = a loud sound or music 

Example: The music was blaring out and I couldn’t get to sleep. 
Blast off = leave the ground- spaceship or rocket 

Example: The space shuttle blasted off on schedule yesterday. 
Blaze away = fire a gun repeatedly 

Example: The shooters blazed away at the pheasants. 

Blow down = when the wind forces something to fall 
Example: A tree was blown down in the storm. 

Blow out = extinguish candles, matches, etc. 

Example: She blew the candles out on her birthday cake. 
Blow over = when a scandal gets forgotten 


Example: The scandal blew over within a fortnight when the press 
found someone else to attack. 
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Blow up = explode 

Example: The bomb blew up without any warning. 

Bog down = slow make progress 


Example: Yasini got bogged down in his research and didn't finish 
the project in time. 


Boil down to = amount to 
Example: It all boils down to money at the end of the day. 
Book up = reserve 


Example: The flight’s fully booked up. Pl have to go the following 
day. 


Boot up = Start a computer 

Example: He booted up the computer and started work. 
Boss about = use excessive authority to control people 
Example: She bosses everyone about. 

Bottle out = lack courage to do something 


Example: She was going to tell her boss exactly what she thought, 
but bottled out in the end. 


Bottle up = not express your feelings 


Example: She bottled up her feelings even though she was furious 
with them and kept quiet. 


Bottom out = pass the lowest point and start rising 


Example: The recession bottomed out and the economy is recover- 
ing well. 


Branch out = move into a different area of business, etc. 
Example: The supermarkets have branched out into banking. 


Break away = leave an organisation, usually to form a new one 
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Example: The SDP broke away from the Labour Party. 
Break down = end negotiations unsuccessfully 


Example: The talks between management and the unions broke 
down acrimoniously. 


Break down = start crying 

Example: He broke down in tears. 

Break down = stop working 

Example: My car's broken down, so I came by taxi. 

Break in = go into a building to steal something 

Example: The burglars broke in and stole the TV and video. 
Break in = interrupt something 


Example: Pm sorry to break in on your conversation, but there's a 
problem... 


Break in = train a horse to be ridden 
Example: Yt took ages to break the horse in. 
Break off = break a piece from something 


Example: She broke off a square of chocolate and gave it to her 
dog. 


Break off = end a relationship 


Example: She broke off their engagement when she found out that 
he'd been unfaithful. 


Break through = pass a barrier or obstacle 


Example: The crowd broke through the police barriers and attacked 
the hunters. 


Break up = break into many pieces 
Example: The plate broke up when he dropped it on the floor. 
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Break up = close an educational institution for the holidays 


Example: Schools break up at the end of June for the summer 
holidays. 


Break up = finish a relationship 


Example: They had been going out for a couple of years before 
they broke up. 


Bring about = make something happen 


Example: The changes to the law were brought about by the gov- 
ernment because so many people were ignoring the old one. 


Bring back = cause someone to remember 


Example: Visiting my old school brought back memories of when 
I was a pupil there. 


Bring back = return 


Example: He took the calculator home yesterday and hasn't brought 
it back yet. 


Bring down = make a government fall 
Example: The vote of no-confidence brought the government down. 
Bring down = make something cheaper 


Example: The improvements in technology have brought the prices 
of computers down considerably in recent months. 


Bring forward = make something happen earlier than originally 
planned 


The meeting has been brought forward to this Friday instead of 
next week because some people couldn’t make it then. 


Bring in = earn 
Example: The job brings in two thousand dollars a month. 
Bring on = cause something to happen or speed up the process 
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Example: Getting wet in the rain yesterday brought on my cold. 
Bring out = release or publish 

Example: The band are bringing out a new CD in the autumn. 
Bring out in = cause a health problem or reaction 


Example: It was the lobster that brought me out in this rash all 
over my body. 


Bring round = make someone wake up from unconsciousness or an 
anaesthetic 


Example: The doctors brought him round a few hours after the 
operation. 


Bring up = mention 

Example: They didn’t bring the subject up at the meeting. 
Bring up = raise a child 

Example: My parents brought me up strictly. 

Brush up = improve a skill quickly 


Example: She took a two-week course to brush up her Spanish 
before travelling around South and Central America. 


Budge up = move to make space for someone 


Example: We had to budge up to let the fourth person in the back 
of the car. 


Build up = develop a company 


Example: She built the business up from nothing into a market 
leader in less than a decade. 


Build up = increase 


Example: Tension has been building up ever since the government 
passed the unpopular law. 


Bump into = meet by chance 
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Example: I bumped into Helen on the underground the other day. 
Bump off = kill 

Example: The drug dealer was bumped off by a rival gang. 

Bunk off = not go to school when you should 

Example: Y used to bunk off school and go into town. 

Burn down = burn completely 


They had to completely rebuild the museum after the old one 
burned down. 


Burn off = remove by burning or similar process 

Example: Y burn off a lot of calories in the gym. 

Burn out = lose enthusiasm and energy to continue in a demand- 
ing job 

Example: Jennie burnt out after ten years working as a futures 
broker and went to live in the country. 

Burst into = catch fire very quickly 


Example: The car burst into flames and the driver died as he didn’t 
have time to get out. 


Burst into = laugh, cry or clap loudly 
Example: She burst into laughter when she heard the joke 
Butt in = interrupt 


Example: Y hope you don’t mind me butting in on your conversa- 
tion, bit I couldn't help hearing what you said... 


Butter up = praise or flatter someone excessively 


Example: I tried buttering my tutor up but she still wouldn't let me 
hand it in late. 


Buy in = force a CD or record into the charts by buying lots of 
copies 


Exercises 


co Answer the questions with a little or a few. 


1 


2 
2 
ai 
5 
6 


‘Do you have any money? ‘Yes, alittle. 
‘Do you have any envelopes" "Yes |. 7 
‘Do you want sugar in your coffee? — 'Yes s shes , please’ 

‘Did you take any photos when you were on holiday? "Yes, „iria 

‘Does your friend speak English? "Yes, 000... à 

Are there any good restaurants in this town? “Yes, „i y 


co Write a little or a few + these words: 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
" 
8 


chairs days  freshair friends milk Russian times -years 


Mark speaks Italian well. He lived in Italy for afew years... 

Can | have oo. ee ee  inimycoifeetplease? 

‘When did anys go a mu o m NP ago. 

‘Do you speak any foreign languages" ‘I can A Rr ere a oe dei iur 
‘Are you going out alone? ‘No, I'm going with ... NEN 
‘Have you ever been to Mexico? — 'Yes,. im —— —: 
There wasn't much furniture in the room — «js a table Ends cud 
KimeonotoUwioawalenecsdhe t S 


c Complete the sentences. Use very little or very few 4 these words: 


- OU. d 09 DY = 


CD 


ONU. WM 


coffee hotels -mistakes people rain time work 


Your English is very good. You make ... very few mistakes... 

lic rt Ne M enero c cocer . | prefer tea. 
jlyessvesunendheredsvenyzclbyimISHIEMICIE S. 75 ee 

It's difficult to find a place to stay in this town. There are nee : 
Hurry up. We have... DEM Lee " 

The town is very Tu at cA "mm Sc Int go out. 
Someipeaplelinitheofitceare venas iheydo T TS ST : 


ite little /a little or few /a few. 


There was .. little... food in the fridge. It was nearly empty. 

"When did Sarah go out? — s minutes ago: 

icanisaesiadciYowallf ied S time to think about it. 

TEENEST c traffic, so we arrived earlier than we expected. 

The bus service isnt very good at night - there are en buses after 9 oclock. 
"Would you like some SOUP? Yes nS 

I'd like to practise my English more, but | have 


opportunity. 


co Right or wrong? Change the sentences where necessary. Write OK if the sentence is correct. 


ONU SUD) NO 


We're going away for few days next week. i | 25.057 n -— 
EvenyixoayItieecsilistlc]ückqw EE 
Keamittralkitonyotinow  Mpaverew things to dor ME 7 T 
| eat very little meat — l don't like it very much. ee nnn 
EXGUSemmercannl ask VOUNEW/GUESTIOMS? cM LL 
There were little people on the bus — it was nearly empty. i 
Mark is a very private person. Few people know him well. inii 
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Example: Joe Meek’s last hit, ‘Singin’ the Blues’, was probably 
bought in at number 40, but failed to go any higher. 


Buy out = buy somebody's share in a company 

Example: His business partners bought him out to get rid of him. 
Call after = name someone after somebody else 

Example: She was called Rose after her late grandmother. 

Call for = demand 


Example: The Opposition party called for the Minister's resigna- 
tion after the scandal broke. 


Call for — go to collect something 


Example: 'The courier called for your parcel, but I told him it wasn't 
ready yet. 


Call for — telephone for something 
Example: Tl] call for a cab right away. 
Call for = go and collect someone to take them out 


Example: Yll call for you at seven, so be ready because the film 
starts at half past. 


Call for = require 


Example: An emergency like this calls for some pretty drastic ac- 
tion. 


Call in = get someone to come and do a job 


Example: We had to call in a plumber because the sink was leaking 
and I had no idea how to fix it. 
Call in = stop and visit 


Example: Y called in on Jenny on my way home because she's not 
very well at the moment and I wanted to see if she needed any- 
thing. 
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Call off = cancel 


Example: The concert had to be called off because the singer went 
down with a bad case of flu. 


Call off = order someone to stop attacking 
Example: Call off your lawyers. We can work something out. 
Call on = ask for help 


Example: The President called on the wealthy countries for finan- 
cial aid after the floods destroyed much of the country’s agricul- 
ture. 


Call on = visit 
Example: As we were in the area, we called on my sister-in-law. 
Call up = summon someone for military service 


Example: The army called up the reserve soldiers when the war 
broke out. 


Call up = telephone 


Example: I called him up as soon as I got to a phone to tell him the 
news. 


Calm down = stop being angry or emotionally excited 


Example: When I lose my temper, it takes ages for me to calm 
down again. 


Carried away = get so emotional that you lose control 


Example: The team got carried away when they won the champi- 
onship that they started shouting and throwing things around. 


Carry off = win 
Example: She carried off the first prize in the competition. 
Carry on = continue 


Example: Carry on quietly with your work until the substitute 
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teacher arrives. 
Carry out = perform a task 


Example: The government is carrying out test on growing geneti- 
cally modified crops. 


Carry out = food bought from a restaurant to take away 
Example: Pm too tired to cook- lers get a carry-out. 
Catch on = become popular 


Example: Many critics were shocked when techno caught on in the 
clubs. 


Catch on = finally understand what is going on 


Example: Everyone else realised what was happening, but it took 
Henry ages to catch on. 


Catch up = get work, etc, up to date. 


Example: I was ill for a fortnight and now Pve got to catch up on 
the work I missed. 


Chance upon = fina something by accident 


Example: Y chanced upon a very rare book in car boot sale and 
bought it for 65p. 


Charge with = accuse somebody of a crime 


Example: She was arrested in customs last night and has been 
charged with smuggling. 


Chase up = ensure that someone remembers to do something 
Example: The librarian is chasing me up about my overdue books. 
Cheat on = be sexually unfaithful 

Example: She cheated on me with my friend. 


Check in = register on arriving at a hotel or at the airport 
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Example: They checked in at the Ritz yesterday. 

Check into = register on arriving at a hotel or at the airport 
Example: They checked into the Ritz yesterday. 

Check out = pay the bill when leaving a hotel 

Example: She checked out and took a cab to the airport. 
Check out = die 

Example: She checked out last week, the funerals tomorrow. 
Check out of = settle up and pay before leaving a hotel 
Example: Guests have to check out of the hotel before midday. 
Cheer up = be less unhappy 

Example: Come on, CHEER UP, it isn’t all bad, you know. 
Chew over — think about an issue 


Example: He asked for a few days to chew the matter over before 
he made a final decision. 


Chicken out = be too afraid to do something 


Example: Y chickened out of the bungee jumping when I saw how 
high it was. 


Chill out = relax 
Example: Pm staying at home and chilling out this evening. 
Chuck up = vomit, be sick 


Example: He got ridiculously drunk and chucked up in the back of 
the minicab on the way home. 


Clean out = tidy up thoroughly and throw away unwanted things. 


Example: I really must clean the study out, there's stuff all over the 
floor and piles of paper everywhere. 


Clean up = tidy and clean 
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Example: Clean this bedroom up, it's a disgrace. 
Clear out = tidy up thoroughly and throw away unwanted stuff: 


Example: I spent the whole weekend clearing out the attic as it was 
full of papers and other junk. 


Clear up = the end of an infection 


Example: Y took the antihistamines and the rash cleared up right 


| away. 


Clear up = tidy up 
Example: Pd better clear away the mess before leave. 
Click through = open an advertisement on the Internet 


Example: Only a tiny fraction of users ever bother clicking through 
the banner adverts. 


Climb down = accept that you ave wrong and change your posi- 
tion 


Example: The Prime Minister had to climb down over his tax pro- 
posals because there was so much opposition from the members 
of his own party. 


Close down = close a business permanently 


Example: The firm closed down during the recession because it 
couldn’t compete with the cut-price imports pouring in. 


Close down = close a shop, branch or business permanently 


Example: The banks have closed down a lot of branches in villages 
over the last few years. 


Cloud over = get very cloudy 


Example: The morning started bright and warm, but it clouded 
over around midday and poured with rain. 


Come across = find by accident 
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Example: I came across my old school reports when I was clearing 
out my desk. 


Come across = agree to have sex with someone 

Example: I was surprised when she came across on the first night. 
Come across = the way other people see you 

Example: He came across as shy because he spoke so quietly. 
Come apart = break into pieces 


Example: It came apart when I tried to lift it off the floor and I 
had to glue it back together. 


Come before = appear in court charged with a crime or offence 
Example: He came before the court on charges of speeding. 
Come down = rain 


Example: Just look at the rain coming down! Pm not going out in 
that. 


Come down = travel 
Example: When you're next in London, come down and see us. 
Come down on = criticise heavily 


Example: The management really came down on him for losing 
the contract. 


Come from = country or town where you were born 
Example: She comes from Somalia. 

Come in = arrive for flights 

Example: The plane came in at two-thirty in the morning. 
Come in = place or ranking in a competition, etc. 


Example: I did my best but came in last but one in the race. 
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Example: Reports are just coming in of an assassination attempt 
on the President. 


Come into = be important or relevant 


Example: Money doesn’t come into it, I simply will not do it under 
any circumstances. 


Come into = inherit 


Example: She came into a lot of money when her grandmother 
died. 


Come into use = start being used 


Example: The computerised system came into use at the end of last 
year. 


Come off = when something breaks off 

Example: I picked it up and the handle came off in my hand. 
Come off it = I don't believe what youre saying 

Example: Come off it, tell me the truth for goodness’ sake. 
Come on = encouragement 


Example: Come on, don't give up now when you're so close to 
finishing. 


Come on = start an illness 


Example: Yve got a bit of a headache. I hope it doesn't mean Ive 
got flu coming on. 


Come on = start functioning (machines, etc.) 


Example: The central heating comes on automatically an hour be- 
fore I have to get up. 


Come out = a secret is revealed 


Example: The details of the scandal came out in the press and she 
had to resign. 
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Come out = be published or otherwise available to the public 
Example: The band's new CD is coming out in September. 
Come out = disappear when washed 


Example: The red wine I spilt just will not come out of the carpet 
no matter what I try to clean it with. 


Come out = let people know that you are lesbian or gay 


Example: She came out at university and has been living with her 
partner, Jane, for the last couple of years. 


Come out = when the sun appears 


Example: It started cloudy, but then the sun came out and we all 
went to the park. 


Come out in = have a rash or similar skin problem 


Example: She came out in a nasty rash after touching the poison- 
ous plant by mistake. 


Come over = feel strange 


Example: I came over all faint and weak because my sugar level 
was too low. (British) 


Come round = become conscious, wake up from anaesthetic 


Example: She came round and learned that the operation had been 
a complete success. 


Come round = change your opinion 


Example: At first she didn't like the idea, but she came round to 
our way of thinking in the end. 


Come through = arrive (messages and information) 


Example: News is coming through of a major accident on the M25, 
where freezing fog has been making driving conditions extremely 
dangerous. 
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Come to = become conscious, wake up from anaesthetic 
Example: She came to an hour after the operation. 
Come to = result in 


Example: The two men started arguing but they soon came to blows 
and started fighting in earnest. 


Come up = appear 


Example: Yll be late home tonight because something's come up at 
work has to be ready for tomorrow morning. 


Come up = rise (the sun) 


Example: The sun came up just as we reached the outskirts of the 
town. 


Come up against = encounter problems or difficulties 


Example: They came up against a lot of opposition to their plans 
for an out-of-town supermarket development. 


Come up with = think of a solution, excuse, etc. 


Example: Nobody could come up with a satisfactory explanation 
for the accident. 


Come upon = find by chance 


Example: I came upon the book in a little second-hand bookshop 
in Dorset. 


Conk out = fall fast asleep 
Example: I was exhausted and conked out on the sofa. 
Cool down = get cooler 


Example: I left the tea for a minute until it had cooled down enough 
to drink. 


Cool down = become calm 


Example: Yt took me ages to cool down after the argument. 
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Cop out = choose an easy alternative 


Example: She was going to take a Master’s degree but copped out 
and chose the Diploma course instead. 


Could do with = need or want something 
Example: Y could really do with a cup of tea. 
Count in = include or involve 


Example: If you're going on that skiing holiday, you can count me 
in, Pd love to go. 


Crack down = use more authority than usual 


Example: The police always crack down on drink-driving offences 
over the Christmas period. 


Crack up = have a nervous breakdown 


Example: He cracked up after his son died and had to take a couple 
of months off work. 


Crack up = have bad reception on a mobile phone 
Example: You'll have to talk louder- you're cracking up. 


Crash out = sleep at someone's house because you are too tired, 
drunk, etc. to leave 


Example: Dave crashed out at a friend’s flat after the end-of-term 
party. 


Crop up = appear unexpectedly 


Example: Pm going to be late tonight as something has just cropped 
up at work. 


Cross out = put as line through some writing to show it is wrong 


Example: She crossed out her mistakes and wrote the correct an- 
swers above them. 


Cut back = reduce 


adjective + noun (nice day / blue eyes etc.) 


adjective + noun 


Itsa nice day today. 
Laura has brown eyes. 
Theresa very old bridge in this village. 
Do you like Italian food? 
| dont speak any foreign languages. 


There are some beautiful yellow 


flowers in the garden. | 
| É CIdebc HIDE 


The adjective is before the noun: 
They live in a modern house. (not a house modern) 
Have you met any famous people? (not people famous) 


The ending of an adjective is always the same: 
a different place different places (not differents) 


be (am/is/was etc.) + adjective 


The weather is nice today. 

These flowers are very beautiful. 

Are you cold? Shall | close the window? 
l'm hungry. Can | have something to eat? 
The film wasn't very good. It was boring. 
Please be quiet. l'm reading. 


look/feel/smell/taste/sound + adjective 


You look tired. You sound happy. 
eA 


4 
| 


-— 
N 


one 


». 


It tastes good. 


n 


A: You look tired. 

8: Yes, | feel tired. 

Joe told me about his new job. It sounds very interesting. 
l'm not going to eat this fish. It doesn't smell good. 


Compare: 
is | are is 
B | He | feels | tired. They | look | happy. It | smells | good. 
looks sound | tastes | 


get + adjective (get hungry/tired etc.) =} Unit 56  something/anybody + adjective > Unit 79 
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Example: The firm cut back production because sales were slug- 
gish. 


Cut down = consume less 


Example: Pm trying to cut down the amount of coffee I drink dur- 
ing the day. 


Cut down = shoot 


Example: A lot of soldiers were cut down by enemy fire as they 
stormed the airport. 


Cut down on = reduce 


Example: Doctors advised her to cut down on the amount of satu- 
rated fats in her diet. 


Cut it out = stop your unfair or unreasonable behaviour 
Example: Will you two idiots cut it out and keep quiet. 
Cut off = disconnect 


Example: The telephone’s been cut off because we didn’t pay the 
bill. 


Cut off = isolate or make inaccessible 


Example: The heavy snow has blocked many roads and cut off a 
number of villages. 


Cut out = exclude 
Example: Pm cutting out salt from my diet. 
Cut out = when an engine or motor stops 


Example: The car cut out at the traffic lights just as they went 
green. 


Dawn on = finally realise or understand something 
Example: The truth only dawned on me much later. 


Die away = become quieter or inaudible (of a sound) 
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Example: The last notes died away and the audience burst into 
applause. 


Die down = decrease or become quieter 


Example: It was on the front pages of all the papers for a few 
days, but the interest gradually died down. 


Die out = become extinct or disappear 


Example: Some scientists say that the dinosaurs died out when a 
comet hit the earth and caused a nuclear winter. 


Dig in = start eating greedily 


Example: We were starving so we really dug in when the food 
finally did arrive. 


Dig into = reach inside to get something 


Example: She dug into her handbag and pulled out a bunch of 
keys. 


Dig up = find something secret 


Example: The reporters eventually dug up the truth about the af- 
fair. 


Do away with = abolish, get rid of 


Example: The United Kingdom did away with the death penalty 
in 1965. 


Do out of = cheat somebody out of something that is rightfully 
theirs 


Example: They lied on the reference and did me out of any chance 
of getting the job. 


Do up = close or fasten clothes, etc. 


Example: You must do up your safety belt in the back of cars and 
taxis now. 


Do up = repair and renovate 
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Example: It took them six months to do up the house before they 
could actually move in. 


Doze off = fall asleep 


Example: The movie was a bit boring and I dozed off halfway 
through. 


Drag on = be unnecessarily long 

Example: The meeting dragged on for two and a half hours. 
Draw up = prepare a contract 

Example: The contract was drawn up by our solicitor. 
Draw up = when a vehicle stops 


Example: The police car drew up alongside him at the red lights 
and asked him to pull over. 


Dream of = not think or consider 
Example: Y wouldn't even dream of telling her that. 
Dream up = invent something, have an idea 


Example: They dreamed up the scheme for the improvements and 
it was accepted by the board. 


Dredge up = discover things about someone's past 


Example: The newspapers dredged up the details of his affair with 
his research assistant. 


Dress up = dress very smartly 

Example: It’s an informal party so there's no need to dress up. 
Drink up = finish a drink 

Example: Drink up, please, its closing time. 

Drive off = drive away from a place 


Example: She slammed the car door shut and drove off without 
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saying a word. 

Drop in = visit without having made arrangements 

Example: I was in the area so I dropped in at the office to see her. 
Drop out = quit a course 


Example: She dropped out of college and went straight into a good 
job. 


Dwell on = spend a lot of time on something 

Example: The programme dwelled on little other than the scandal. 
Dwell upon = spend a lot of time on something 

Example: She dwelt upon the economic situation in her speech. 
Ease off = reduce pressure 

Example: She eased off the accelerator to let the car slow down. 
Ease up = relax, calm down 


Example: She asked her teacher to ease up because she was feeling 
very stressed. 


Eat out = eat in a restaurant 
Example: We couldn't be bothered to cook so we ate out last night. 
Eat up = eat all of something 


Example: If you don't cat up your greens, you won't get any des- 
sert. 


Edge up — approach slowly 
Example: She edged up behind the bus at the red light. 
Egg on = encourage 


Example: The other students egged him oz when he started argu- 
ing with the teacher. 


Eke out = make something like money last as long as possible 
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Example: Most students have to eke out their income because they 
have so little money to live on. 


Embark on = start a project or venture 
Example: Piere embarked on an MBA at Instead last autumn. 
Embark upon = start a project or venture 


Example: Fernando has just embarked upon a completely new di- 
rection professionally. 


End up = become or do something unplanned 


Example: We couldn’t get tickets for Egypt so we ended up going 
to Turkey instead. 


Enter for = join or enter a competition 


Example: They entered for the national championship but weren't 
good enough. 


Eye up = look carefully at someone 


Example: The guy eyed the other man up because he was behaving 
suspiciously. 


Face up to = accept an unpleasant truth 


Example: Many people find it hard to face up to the fact that they 
are getting old. 


Fall back = retreat 

Example: The army fell back after losing the battle. 
Fall down = fall on the ground 

Example: I slipped on the ice and fell down. 

Fall down = have a weak point 


Example: The argument falls down when you look at how much 
itll cost. 


Fall for = be attracted to somebody, fall in love 
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Example: He fell for her the moment their eyes met. 
Fall for = believe a lie or a piece of deception 


Example: He fell for my story and allowed me yet another exten- 
sion for the submission of my thesis. 


Fall in = collapse 
Example: The ceiling fell in hurting a lot of people. 
Fall off = decrease 


Example: The membership fell off dramatically when the chair- 
person resigned. 


Fall out = argue and be on bad terms with someone 


Example: They fell out over the decision and hardly speak to each 
other any more. 


Fall out = lose hair 


Example: He’s started getting worried about baldness because his 
hair is falling out rather quickly. 


Fall over = fall on the ground 
Example: I slipped on the ice and fell over. 
Fall through = be unsuccessful 


Example: The plans fell through when planning permission was 
refused. 


Fathom out = understand something 


Example: Y couldn’t fathom out what she wanted from me. (Brit- 
ish) 


Feel up to = feel capable of doing something 
Example: Pm so tired. I don’t think I feel up to going out tonight. 
Fight off = fight an attacker and force them back 
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Example: The old lady managed to fight the muggers off and they 
didn’t get her purse. 


Figure out = find the answer to a problem 


Example: The police couldn’t figure out how the burglars had got 
into the warehouse. 


File away = put a document in the correct place for storage in a 
filing system 


Example: Y filed a copy of the letter away for my records. 
Fill in = complete a form (UK) 

Example: Y filled in the application form and posted it off. 
Fill in on = give someone information 


Example: Pm sorry I missed the meeting, could you fill me in on 
what happened. 


Fill out = complete a form (US) 

Example: Y filled out the application form and mailed it. 
Fill up = fill something completely 

Example: I stopped at the garage and filled up with petrol. 
Filter out = remove something unwanted 


Example: It filters out all the impurities and chemicals in tap water 
so that it tastes better. 


Find out = discover 


Example: Y went to the library to find out all I could about the life 
and work of Joe Meek. 


Finish off = finish completely 


Example: They finished off all the chocolates and had to go to the 
all-night garage to buy some more. 


Fire away = ask questions 
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Example: What do you want to know? fire away and PII tell you. 
Fire up = Start a computer 


Example: She fired up the computer and printed out a hard copy of 
the files. 


Fit in = get on ina group of people 


Example: Y didn’t fit in with the other people working there so I 
left and found another job. 


Fit in = have enough time or space for something 

Example: I didn’t have time to fit in another appointment. 

Fix up = make an arrangement 

Example: He fixed up an appointment for me to see a specialist. 
Flesh out = add more details or information 


Example: The recent government report fleshed out the draft pro- 
posals. 


Flog off = sell something cheaply to get rid of it 


Example: The council flogged off the land cheaply to a developer 
who had close links to a few of the councillors. (British) 


Focus on = concentrate 

Example: The report focuses on the company’s weak points. 
Fold up = make a sheet of paper smaller 

Example: Darren folded up the letter and put it in an envelope. 
Geek out = talk at length about computing 


Example: Henry always geeks out at parties and bores all the non- 
specialists, nearly everyone within earshot, to death. 


Get around = become known 


Example: It didn’t take long for the news to get around once it got 
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into the newspapers. 
Get around to = finally manage to do something 


Example: It always takes me ages to get around to replying to 
letters. 


Get at = criticise 
Example: His boss is always getting at him for arriving late. 
Get at = mean 


Example: What do you think she’s getting at? Pve no idea what she 
wants. 


Get away = escape 


Example: The robbers got away in a stolen car, which the police 
later found abandoned. 


Get away = go on holiday or for a short break 


Example: We love to get away from everything and relax in the 
country. 


Get away with = not get caught doing something wrong 


Example: Thieves got away with two Picassos, which were never 
found. 


Get back = return 


Example: The train was held up so we didn’t get back home until 
midnight. 


Get behind with = be late paying instalments for something. 


Example: If you get behind with mortgage payments, you might 
lose your home. 


Get by = have just enough money to live on 


Example: They're finding it increasingly difficult to get by since 
their daughter was born. 
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Get down = depress someone 

Example: The miserable weather in winter really gets me down. 
Get down to = start work 


Example: 1 find it extremely difficult to get down to doing any revi- 
sion for examinations. 


Get in = arrange for someone to do a job 


Example: The air conditioning has broken down, we'll have to get 
a technician iz to fix it. 


Get in = arrive (train, plane, etc.) 
Example: Her plane gets in at 2am our time. 
Get in = arrive home 


Example: She didn’t get in till twelve o’clock because she’d been 
out for a few drinks with her mates. 


Get in = enter a car or taxi 
Example: The taxi pulled up and we got in. 
Get off = escape punishment 


Example: He got off on a technicality and left the court as a free 
man. 


Get off = leave a bus, train, etc. 

Example: We got off the bus and walked to my house. 
Get off with = have casual sex with 

Example: He got off with her at the party. 

Get on = continue doing something 


Example: The teacher asked the pupils to get on with some work 
quietly as she had to leave the classroom. 


Get on = enter a bus, train, plane, etc. 


Exercises 


[85.1] Put the words in the right order. 


1 (new / live in / house / they / a) „They live in a new house... 
2 (like / jacket / | / that / green) |t —— —— — — — 
3 (music / like / do / classical / you?) Do. 

4 (had / wonderful/a/l/holiday) ^ Mv A LS UE 
5 (went to / restaurant / a / Japanese / we) Lo c -———— — e sv 


[552 | The words in the box are adjectives (black/foreign etc.) or nouns (air/job etc.). Use an adjective 
and a noun to complete each sentence. 


air clouds fereign holiday job Janguages sharp 


black dangerous fresh hot knife long water 
1 Do you speak any .... ees he) 
2. look ose ettet oT De ee . It’s going to rain. 
3 Sue works very hard, and she's very tired. Slieineedsaeeee- Se... Kom cot 
áAikwoúldlliketo have a showeributtheisnon e — aeeeeneers 
S Camo peni the window We meecisonier.: m e e naa 
e dimeedia s. See. M. o a .. to cut these onions. 
7mhitestielntiliglisoWte.. acto — e. ccc n 


cS Write sentences for the pictures. Choose from the boxes. 


feel(s) look(s) -seund(s)- : epee ill nice 
look(s)  smell(s) taste(s) horrible new surprised 


|G 


co A and B don't agree. Complete B's sentences. Use feel/look etc. 
A 
You look tired. Do I? I...don't feel tired . 


This is a new coat. Is it? It doesnt 
l'm American. Are you? You ..... RR — À—— ] 


You look cold. iB Ug Te ABOU ree cam neqne ec j 
These bags are heavy. Arethevvehey esan aea ts meer ae eee i 
That soup looks good. Maybe Dudi Pann eee eet a eet a ru 3 


OQ» un 4 UU NO — 
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Example: We got on the train at Plymouth and went up to London. 
Get on = make progress 

Example: How are you getting on with your Spanish lessons? 
Get on well = have a good relationship 

Example: Fortunately, I get on well with my boss. 

Get out of = avoid doing something you dislike 

Example: I said I wasn’t feeling well and got out of the extra work. 
Get out of = leave a car, van, etc. 

Example: We got out of the taxi and paid the driver. 

Get over = recover 

Example: It took me ages to get over the bout of flu. 


Get over with = do something unpleasant rather than delaying 1t 
any more 


Example: Y got the test over with rather than have to worry about it 
any longer. 


Get round\around = persuade someone 


Example: She didn’t want to let me do it, but I succeeded in getting 
round her. (In American English ‘around’ is used) 


Get round\around to = finally manage to do something 


Example: It always takes me ages to get round to writing letters. 
(In American English ‘around’ is used) 


Get through = contact 

Example: Y tried calling her mobile phone, but I couldn’t get through. 
Get to = annoy, trritate 

Example: Don’t let her get to you, she’s just in a bad mood. 

Get together = meet socially 
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Example: We got together in the pub for a drink. 
Get up = get out of bed 


Example: I get up at seven o'clock on weekdays, but lie in till noon 
- at the weekend. 


Get up = organise 


Example: They got up a list of two hundred people who were op- 
posed to the local council’s plans. 


Get up to = do something wrong or naughty 


Example: The children are always getting up to some trouble or 
other. 


Give away = entrust your daughter to her husband during the 
marriage ceremony 


Example: He gave his daughter away and told the groom to look 
after her. 


Give away = tell a secret 


Example: She didn’t give anything away about the party so it came 
as a complete surprise to me. 


Give back = return something you've borrowed 
Example: Y gave her back the twenty pounds she'd lent to me. 


Give in = stop doing something because it’s too hard or requires 
too much energy 


Example: Y couldn't finish the crossword puzzle and had to give in 
and look at the answers. 


Give in = submit homework, etc. 


Example: The projects have to be given in three weeks before we 
break up for the end of term. (British) 


Give off = emit pollution or something else unpleasant 
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Example: The police stopped the van because it was giving off a lot 
of black smoke. 


Give out = distribute 


Example: Somebody was giving leaflets out in front of the under- 
ground station. 


Give out = stop working 


Example: Pd been having trouble with my laptop and it finally 
gave out at the weekend. 


Give up = stop doing something that had been a habit 
Example: I gave up taking sugar in tea and coffee to lose weight. 


Give up on = lose faith in or stop believing in something or some- 
one 


Example: I gave up on them when I heard what they were saying 
about me behind my back. 


Gloss over = try to minimise the importance of something 


Example: The Minister tried to gloss over the report that was criti- 
cal of her department. 


Go about = deal with something 

Example: How should I go about telling her the bad news? 
Go after = chase, try to get 

Example: The bird went after the pigeon, but it flew away. 
Go against = lose a decision or a verdict of a court 
Example: If the decision goes against me, Tll go bankrupt. 
Go ahead = proceed 


Example: The construction of the bypass went ahead despite the 
protests from environmentalists. 


Go along with = accept a decision or suggestion 
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Example: Y didn’t really agree but went along with the decision 
because I was in the minority. 


Go by = the passing of time 

Example: Ten years went by before we saw each other again. 
Go by = trust or depend on for correct information 
Example: Don't go by watch, it’s usually a bit slow. 

Go down = decrease, get smaller 

Example: The price of scanners has gone down recently. 

Go down = sink 


Example: The Titanic went down after it hit an iceberg on its maiden 
voyage. 


Go down = sunset 
Example: The sun went down at seven o'clock. 
Go down with = fall ill 


Example: She went down with a virus. (British- Americans use ‘come 
down with’) 


Go for = attack 

Example: The neighbour’s dog went for the postman and bit him. 
Go for = be attracted to 

Example: She tends to go for guys like him. 

Go for = choose, select 

Example: Pil go for the soup of the day, followed by the duck. 

Go in = go to hospital for treatment, surgery, etc. 

Example: He went in for a triple bypass operation two days ago. 


Go in for = enter a competition 
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Example: He went in for the photography prize, but didn't win. 
Go into = discuss in some detail 

Example: They refused to go into exactly what was wrong 

Go into = enter a profession 

Example: She went into banking after she’d finished university. 
Go off = explode (bomb), start ringing (alarm) 


Example: The fire alarm went off because someone was smoking 
in the toilets. 


Go off = go bad 

Example: The milk went off because I forgot to put it in the fridge. 
Go off = start to dislike 

Example: Y went off her when she lied to me. (British) 

Go on = continue 

Example: He went on and on talking and I was so bored. 

Go on = happen 


Example: There are loads of people out in the street, what’s going 
on? 


Go on about = talk too much 

Example: He’s always going on about his kids. 

Go out = stops burning 

Example: The candle went out and left us in darkness. 
Go out with = have a relationship with 


Example: He’s been going out with his girlfriend for around six 
months now. 


Go through = experience 
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Example: You wouldn’t believe what I went through when I was ill! 
Go through = read again 

Example: I went through my notes before the exam. 

Go through with = do or complete something youve agreed to 
Example: He did promise, but I doubt that he'll go through with it. 
Go under = go bankrupt 


Example: Many small shops are going under because they cannot 
compete with the supermarkets. 


Go up = rise 


Example: The price of petrol has gone up sharply because of the 
increase in duty in the Government’s budget. 


Go up to = approach 

Example: She went up to him and asked him if he wanted a drink. 
Go with = combine nicely 

Example: Does this tie go with my shirt? 

Go without = not have 


Example: Y had to go without lunch today because I didn't have any 
time. 


Grass up = report someone to a person in authority 


Example: She didn't to grass them up, even though they'd been 
bullying her badly. (British) 


Grow into = grow to fit large clothes 

Example: The jacket's a bit big, but she'll grow into it. 
Grow out of = grow too large for clothes 

Example: He grew out of those shoes in no time at all. 


Grow up = mature, become adult 
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Example: He grew up in the West Country. 
Hand down = pass on to the next generation 


Example: The jewellery has been handed down in my family for 
generations. 


Hand in = submit work for appraisal 

Example: I handed my homework im late as usual. 

Hand out = distribute 

Example: The teacher handed out the worksheet to the class. 
Hand over = give 

Example: The robbers told the clerk to and over all the money. 
Hang on = wait 

Example: Could you hang on for a moment till she’s free. 
Hang out = spend time socially 


Example: He hangs out in the pub The Monarch, he’s there most 
of the nights. 


Hang up = end a phone call 
Example: I lost my temper and hung up on her. 
Harp on = talk repeatedly about something 


Example: Y was late twice last week and my boss keeps harping on 
about it. 


Have on = be wearing 

Example: What did Joan have on at the party? 
Heat up = make food hot 

Example: He heated the soup up in the microwave. 


Help out = give assistance 
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Example: She really helped me out when I was going through my 
divorce. 


Hit on = have an idea 

Example: I suddenly it on the solution 

Hold back = not show emotion 

Example: It was really hard to hold back the tears. 
Hold down = keep a job 


Example: He’s so unreliable that he can never hold down a job for 
more than a couple of months. 


Hold off = when bad weather doesn’t appear 
Example: The rain held off until we'd got back home. 
Hold on = wait 


Example: Could you hold on for a minute, she'll be free in a mo- 
ment. i 


Hold up = delay when travelling 


Example: I was held up by the terrible traffic and arrived half an 
hour late for my appointment. 


Hold up = rob with violence or threats thereof 


Example: Two armed men held up the bank in High Street this 
morning and got away with £75,000. 


Home in on = target 
Example: The government is homing in on benefit fraud. 
Iron out = remove small problems or irregularities 


Example: The management team ironed out the tax problems be- 
fore they gave the project the OK. 


Jam on = apply or operate something forcefully 
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Example: Jack jammed on the brakes when the rabbit ran in front 
of his car. 


Jazz up = make something more interesting or attractive 


Example: The show was getting stale so they jazzed it up with 
some new scenes. 


Jot down = make a quick note 


Example: Y jotted down her number on a scrap of paper and I can't 
find it now. 


Keep at = continue with something difficult 


Example: She found the course hard but she kept at it and com- 
pleted it successfully. 


Keep off = not talk about u 

Example: She kept off the subject of her divorce. 

Keep on. — continue 

Example: He kept on trying and succeeded in the end. 
Keep up = not let someone go to bed 


Example: My neighbours kept me up till after 4 am with their loud 
music last night. 


Keep up at = continue, not quit 


Example: Learning a language is difficult, but if you keep up at it, 
you'll succeed in the end. 


Keep up with = move at the same rate 


Example: He walks too fast and it’s really hard to keep up with 
him. i 


Keep up with — stay up to date 


Example: It's hard to keep up with all the latest improvements and 
breakthroughs in technology nowadays. 
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Key in = enter numbers or information into a computer or elec- 
tronic system 


Example: It took me ages to key in all the information into the 
database. 


Kick in = when a drug starts to take effect 


Example: Her hay fever didn’t feel half as bad once the antihista- 
mines had kicked in. 


Kick off = start a game of football 
Example: The match kicks off at three o’clock. 
Kick out = expel 


Example: The family kicked the au pair out when they found out 
that she was planning to move to work for another household. 


Knock down = demolish 


Example: They knocked down the old church and built a block of 
flats in its place. 


Knock down = hit and injure someone 
Example: The car knocked her down and she broke her arm. 
Knock off = finish work for the day 


Example: We knocked off early on Friday to avoid the rush hour 
queues. 


Knock out = bit and make somebody unconscious 


Example: The reigning middleweight champion knocked out the 
challenger in the fourth round of the fight. 


Large it up = have a good time when intoxicated 

Example: They were larging it up in the rave. 

Lay down = establish rules or procedures 

Example: The rules of the sport were laid down early in the nine- 
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He ate his dinner very quickly. Suddenly the shelf fell down. 


Quickly and suddenly are adverbs. 
adjective + -ly — adverb: 


adjective | quick bad sudden careful heavy 
adverb | quickly badly suddenly carefully heavily etc. 


Spelling (— Appendix 5): easy — easily heavy > heavily 


Adverbs tell you how something happens or how somebody does something: 


The train stopped suddenly. 
| opened the door slowly. 
Please listen carefully. 

| understand you perfectly. 


AE n Em 


Compare: Its raining heavily 
adjective adverb 
Sue is very quiet. Sue speaks very quietly. (not speaks very quiet) 
Be careful! Listen carefully! (not listen careful) 
It was a bad game. Our team played badly. (not played bad) 
| felt nervous. | waited nervously. 


(= | was nervous) 


hard fast late early 


These words are adjectives and adverbs: 


Sue's job is very hard. Sue works very hard. (not hardly) 
Ben is a fast runner. Ben can run fast. 
The bus was late/early. | went to bed late/early. 


good (adjective) — well (adverb) 


Your English is very good. You speak English very well. (not very good) 
It was a good game. Our team played well. 


But well is also an adjective (= not ill, in good health): 
‘How are you? ‘I’m very well, thank you. And you? 
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teenth century. 
Lay off = make an employee redundant 


Example: The hotel laid off twenty staff because tourist numbers 
were down. 


Lay on = organise, supply 
Example: They laid on a buffet lunch at the conference. 
Lay out = spend money 


Example: They laid out thousands of pounds on their wedding 
reception. 


Lead to = result in 


Example: The investigation led to the arrest of a number of sus- 
pects. 


Leave on = not turn off 
Example: Leave the TV on, I want to hear the football results. 
Leave out = not include 


Example: He was left out of the side because he hasn’t been play- 
ing too well lately. 


Let down = disappoint, fail to keep an arrangement 
Example: She failed to turn up and I felt badly let down. 
Let in = allow someone to enter 


Example: The door staff didn’t let bim in the nightclub because he 
was wearing jeans. 


Let off = not punish 


Example: The judge let him off with a fine rather than a prison 
sentence since it was his first offence. 


Let on = tell a secret 
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Example: Y didn’t mean to let on about the party, I just said it 
without thinking. 


Let out = allow to leave or go out 


Example: The convict was let out of prison after serving five years 
of an eight-year sentence. 


Let out = make a sound 


Example: He let out a huge sigh of relief when he heard the re- 
sults. 


Lift off = leave the ground- rocket or spaceship 

Example: 5-4-3-2-1- we have lift-off! 

Light up = light or start smoking a cigarette 

Example: Asif lit up as soon as he got out of the building. 

Listen out for = listen for a particular noise or sound 

Example: They put their coats on and listened out for the minicab. 
Live it up = have a good time by spending a lot of money 


Example: She's been living it up like crazy since she won the lot- 
tery. 


Live off = use money earned 

Example: They find it hard to live off the money they make. 
Live on = use money for basic necessities 

Example: They have to live on $200 a week. 

Lock up = close all doors, windows, etc. 

Example: She locked up after everyone had left and went home. 
Log off = exit a computer system 


Example: When shed finished working on the spreadsheet, she 
logged off and left the office. 
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Log on = enter a computer system 


Example: He entered his password for the college intranet and 
logged on. 


Log out = exit a computer system 


Example: Danny closed the programs and logged out when it was 
time to go home. 


Look after = take care 


Example: Their auntie looked after them while their mother was in 
hospital. 


Look back = think about the past 
Example: Old people often look back on over their lives. 
Look down on = have a low opinion of 


Example: He looks down on his colleagues because he thinks he’s 
better than they are. 


Look For = try to find 


Example: Pve been looking for all their hidden files, but I can't find 
them anywhere. 


Look forward to = wait for or anticipate something pleasant 
Example: Pm looking forward to meeting you. 

Look in = make a quick visit 

Example: YM look in on them on my way home. 

Look in on = visit briefly to see if everything’s all right 


Example: Pm going to look in on Gran on the way home tonight as 
she’s been a bit unwell recently. 


Look into = research, investigate 


Example: We'll look into the problem and come back to you when 
we have the information. 
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Look on = watch something like a crime without helping 
Example: The crowd just looked on as the old lady was mugged. 
Look out = be careful 

Example: Look out, yowre going to drop that! 

Look round = inspect a house 


Example: We looked round the house and decided that we didn’t 
like it enough to buy it. 


Look up = consult a reference work (dictionary, phonebook, etc.) 
for a specific piece of information. 


Example: I didn’t know the correct spelling so I had to look it up in 
the dictionary. 


Look up to = respect 

Example: She's looks up to her mother. 

Make for = head in a certain direction 

Example: We made for home when it started raining. 

Make into = change something into something else 

Example: Many churches have been made into flats in recent years. 
Make it up to = try to compensate for doing something wrong 


Example: He tried to make it up to her, but she wouldn't speak to 
him. 


Make off with = steal 


Example: Thieves made off with over a million dollars in the rob- 
bery. 


Make out = make a cheque payable to somebody 
Example: Please make the cheque out to RGM Productions Ltd. 
Make out = pretend 
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Example: He made out that he was ill so that he didn’t have to go 
to school. 


Make up = stop being angry with someone 


Example: They are always arguing, but they make up again very 
quickly. 


Make up for = compensate 


Example: I sent her a present to try to make up for my appalling 
behaviour. 


Mark down = give a student a lower grade for a particular rea- 
son 


Example: Students who gave obviously rehearsed answers were 
marked down, while those who spoke naturally were rewarde 
accordingly. 


Meet with = have something happen to you 
"Example: They met with some problems they hadn't anticipated. 
Mix up = confuse 


Example: I always mix those two sisters up because they look so 
like each other. 


Mouth off = speak angrily about something 


Example: I always get angry and start mouthing off when the news 
is on TV. 


Move on = change the subject or your job 


Example: She moved on to another company where the salary was 
considerably better. 


Move on = make people move from a place 


Example: The police moved the crowd on because they were hold- 
ing up the traffic. 


Mull over = think about an issue or problem 
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Example: She said that she’d had to mull it over before deciding 


what was 
Nag at = repeatedly criticise someone verbally 


Example: My boss is always nagging at me about my arriving a 
few minutes late for work. 


Note down = write something short like a phone number for fu- 
ture reference. 


Example: She noted down my fax number so that she could send 
me the documents when she got to the office. 


Open up = start to talk freely about something 
Example: She hates to open up and discuss her feelings. 
Opt for = choose 


Example: I opted for an endowment mortgage and lost a lot of 
money. 


Opt out = choose not to be part of something 


Example: The UK opted out of a lot of EU legislation on working 
hours and conditions. 


Owe to = be the reason for something 

Example: She owes her success to hard work and determination. 
Own up = confess 

Example: Nobody owned up to breaking the window. 

Pan out = the way a situation develops 


Example: I don’t know how things will paz out now the company’ s 
been taken over. 


Pass away = die 


Example: Sadly, Georgia’s uncle passed away yesterday after a short 
illness. 
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Pass on = give a message to someone 

Example: TIl pass the message on when she gets here. 
Pass out = faint, lose consciousness 

Example: He got so drunk that he passed out. 

Pay back = repay money borrowed 

Example: I paid back the twenty pounds I'd borrowed. 
Pay back = take revenge on 

Example: Ym going to pay him back for that insult. 
Pay for = purchase 

Example: I paid twenty pounds for the book. 

Pay into = deposit money 

Example: I paid the cash into my account. 

Pay off = completely repay a debt 

Example: The mortgage will be paid off in twenty-five years. 
Pay off = produce a profitable or successful result 


Example: Their patience paid off when he finally showed up and 
signed the contract. 


Perk up = feel better or happier 


Example: She was ill in bed with flu, but she perked up a bit when 
some friends dropped by. 


Pick at = eat unwillingly 
Example: I wasn't very hungry so I just picked at my food. 
Pick out = choose 


Example: She picked out the ones she wanted to take and left the 
rest. 
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Pick out = choose or select 


Example: The victim couldn't pick out her attacker from the pho- 
tos the police showed her. 


Pick up = improve 

Example: Sales picked up a bit during the Christmas period. 
Pick up = learn quickly 

Example: She picked up Spanish in six months. 

Pile up = accumulate 


Example: Work just keeps on piling up and I really can't manage to 
get it all done. 


Pipe down = be quiet (often as an imperative) 


Example: The lecturer asked the students to pipe down and pay 
attention. 


Play down = try to make something seem less important 


Example: The Government has tried to play down the importance 
of the minister’s resignation. 


Plug in = connect machines to the electricity supply 
Example: He plugged the TV im and turned it on full blast. 
Plump for = choose 

Example: Y plumped for the steak frites. 

Point out = make someone aware of something 


Example: He pointed out that I only had two weeks to get the 
whole thing finished. 


Polish off = finish 
Example: She polishes off half a bottle of neat spirits every night. 


Pop out = go out for a short time 
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Example: Pm just popping out to the shops. Do you need anything 
while Pm out? 


Pop up = appear, like windows and boxes opening on a computer 
screen. 


Example: The dialogue box popped up when I pressed Enter. 
Pour down = rain hard 

Example: Yt poured down all day so we had to remain indoors. 
Prattle on = talk too much 

Example: Geoff just prattled on rather than give a straight answer. 
Price up = charge more for something 


Example: In rural areas where they have a monopoly, some ga- 
rages price up fuel because there’s nowhere else to buy it. 


Print out = make a hard copy of a computer document 


Example: He printed out the letter and checked through it care- 
fully. 


Pull away = when a vehicle moves from a place 
Example: The car pulled away from the lights at high speed. 
Pull in = when a train arrives at a station 


Example: The train pulled in and we rushed to meet her as she got 
off. 


Pull off = manage to do something difficult or tricky 


Example: No-one thought that she would be able to do it, but she 
pulled it off in the end. 


Pull up = slow and stop a car 
Example: The cab pulled up outside my house and I got out. 


Push in = get in a queue without waiting 
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Example: She just pushed in the queue in front of me at the super- 
market checkout. 


Put away = put something back in the correct place 


Example: He put the dictionary back on the shelf after he'd fin- 
ished the crossword. 


Put back = rearrange something for a later time 
Example: The AGM has been put back until July the seventeenth. 
Put by = save for the future 


Example: I try to put some money by every month towards our 
summer holiday. 


Put down = kill an animal because it’s old, ill, etc. 


Example: He had his dog put down because it was in a lot of pain 
from its tumours. 


Put in = install 


Example: They had to put in a whole new central heating system 
because the house was so cold. 


Put in for = make a request 
Example: He put in for a transfer to the new branch. 
Put off = postpone 


Example: The concert’s been put off until next month because the 
singer’s got a throat infection. 


Put off = stop liking something or somebody 


Example: Y was really put off by the way he eats with his mouth 
open. 


Put on = get fat 
Example: He's put on a lot of weight since he gave up smoking. 


Put out = broadcast 


Exercises 


(86.1 ] Look at the pictures and complete the sentences with these adverbs: 


angrily badly dangerously fast -heaviły- quietly 


1 It's raining ....heavily................. Tm soe Me SIVPISMOMTE AG meos. scm mm n 


PE E SINGS VE E ei emer a5 SINeK@a MINU AVC e a M ; 
EN NECA SNIN e aae aeaa a S ME LU Ue aaa LL 


[ 86.2 | Complete the sentences. Choose from the boxes. 


come know sleep win ^ -carefully clearly hard well 
explain istem think work carefully easily quickly well 


1 I'm going to tell you something very important, so please ... listen carefully... 

2 wng etm. eos Oc Ps . At the end of the day they're always tired. 
Swliinartinecttthismmonmimgs lididite eee m last night. 

4 You play tennis much better than me. When we play, you always 

Sg uc ee od oo cord ecol ae before you answer the question. 

6 I've met Alice a few times, but | don't WISI Vl anette tere TEC 

7 Ounteaenendoesnit ee MNES VEY oce . We never TEE him. 
suelen ecciby oue oM t T TT ! 


c Which is right? 

1 Don't eat so -quiek/quickly. It’s not good for you. (quickly is right) 
2 Why are you angry/angrily? | haven't done anything. 

3 Can you speak slow/slowly, please? 

4 Come on, Dave! Why are you always so slow/slowly? 

5 Sam is a very careful/carefully driver. 

6 Amy is studying hard/hardly for her examinations. 

7 "Where's Anna?” ‘She was here, but she left sudden/suddenly: 

8 Please be quiet/quietly. l'm studying. 

9 Some companies pay their workers very bad/badlv. 

0 Those oranges look nice/nicely. Can | have one? 

11 ! don't remember much about the accident. Everything happened quick/quickly. 


co Write good or well. 


1 


1 Your English is very ....g00d..... You speak it very ... Well ..... 

2 Jackie did very ................. in her exams. 

3 The party was very a... . lenjoyed it very much. 

4 Mark has a difficult job, but he does it... 

5 How are your parents? Are they ou... ? 

6 Did you have a holiday? Was the weather „u ? 
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Example: Several charities put out an appeal on TV for money for 
the victims of the flooding in Mozambique. 


Put out = disturb or trouble someone 


Example: Would it be putting you out greatly if I asked to change 
to another day. 


Put out = extinguish a cigarette, fire, etc. 

Example: He put out his cigarette before entering the building. 
Put through = connect someone by phone 

Example: Could you put me through to extension 259 please. 
Put towards = make a financial contribution 


Example: She put $250 towards the cost of the repairs and we had 
to pay the rest. 


Put up = allow someone to stay at your house for a night or a few 
days. 


Example: She put me up for the night because Pd missed the last 
bus and there were no night buses running. 


Put up = increase prices, taxes, duties, etc. 


Example: The government has put tuition fees for undergraduate 
students up again. 


Put up with = tolerate 


Example: I can't put up with my neighbour’s noise any longer, it’s 
driving me mad. 


Quieten down = fall silent 


Example: The audience quietened down when the lights were 
switched off in the auditorium and the play was ready to begin. 


Rat on = inform authorities about someone’s wrongdoings 


Example: She ratted to the police on her neighbours because they 
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were smuggling alcohol from France. 
Rattle off = quote figures rapidly 


Example: She rattled off load of statistics which nobody could un- 
derstand. 


Read off = read a list aloud for someone to write down 


Example: I read off the figures and she wrote them down in her 
notebook. 


Read out = read aloud rather than silently 


Example: The teacher read out the names of the students who’d 
passed. 


Reckon on = the minimum expected 


Example: Jeff says we can reckon on there being at least fifty people 
there tonight. 


Ring back = return a phone call 


Example: Y phoned and left a message this morning but she still 
hasn't called me back. 


Ring off = finish a phone conversation 

Example: Dave rang off guiltily when he saw his boss coming. 
Ring up = telephone 

Example: Helen rang up earlier. 

Rip off = charge excessively or obtain money unfairly 


Example: Tourists get ripped off a lot when they don’t speak the 
language. 


Round off = finish something in a satisfactory manner 


Example: Winning the FA Cup rounded off a wonderful season for 
Arsenal. 


Rule out = exclude 
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Example: The Government quickly ruled out the possibility of a 
relaxation of the law. 


Run away = Escape from people chasing you 

Example: He ran away from his attackers. 

Run down = hit a pedestrian with a vehicle 

Example: The minicab ran him down on the zebra crossing. 
Run down = lose energy or power 


Example: You should only recharge the battery when it has fully 
run down. 


Run into = cost 


Example: The project has run into millions of dollars without any 
prospect of a return on this investment. 


Run into = meet by accident 
Example: I ran into James in a bar in the City on Friday. 
Run off = make photocopies 


Example: Could you run off two hundred copies of this report, 
please. 


Run on = be powered by 

Example: The van runs on diesel. 

Run out of = have none left 

Example: Weve run out of sugar, Pm going to the shops for some. 
Run over = explain quickly 


Example: Could you run over that point again, Pm afraid I didn't 
quite understand it. 


Run over = hit with a vehicle 


Example: The driver couldn’t stop in time and ran the fox over 
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when it ran in front of his car. 
Run through = practise a dramatic work like a play quickly 


Example: The cast ran through the play the day before it opened 
to the public. 


Run through = stab or wound deeply with a knife, sword, etc. 


Example: The musketeer ran his enemy through with a sword and 
killed him. 


Save up = for money for a particular purpose 
Example: He’s saving up to buy a car. 
Scare off = make someone so frightened that he or she away 


Example: The vicious Doberman guard-dog scared the burglars 
away. 


Screw up = do badly or fail 


Example: David screwed up his oral exam but still managed to scrape 
a pass. 


Screw up = make a mess, ruin 

Example: He screwed up the whole project and lost his job. 
See into = accompany someone into an office 

Example: Her secretary saw me into her office. 

See off = chase somebody or something away 


Example: A cat came into the back garden but the dog soon saw it 
off. 
See off = go to the airport, station, etc., to say goodbye to someone 


Example: Y went to the station to see them off. 


See out = accompany a guest to your front door when they are 
leaving your house 
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Example: Are you sure you're going? FI get your coats and see you 
out. 


See through = continue with something to the end 


Example: They had a lot of difficulties in implementing the project, 
but the team saw it through successfully. 


See through = realise someone is lying or being deceitful 


Example: The police quickly saw through her disguise and arrested 
her. 


See to = deal with something 


Example: He saw to the arrangements and everything ran smoothly 
and efficiently. 


Sell out = have no more of something left because it has been 
bought 


Example: The tickets for the Primal Scream concert at the Brixton 
Academy sold out in a couple of hours. 


Sell out = lose all artistic integrity in return for commercial 
SUCCESS 


Example: Most bands sell out when they sign to a major record 
label and forget all their principles when pursuing chart success. 


Sell out = sell all available tickets 

Example: The concert completely sold out months in advance. 
Send back = return something 

Example: I sent my food back because it was overcooked. 
Send for = ask someone to come and help 


Example: Y had to send for a plumber because the radiator was 
leaking. 


Send in = order people into a place to handle a problem 
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Example: The police were sent in to quell the riot as the protesters 
had started burning cars and wrecking shops. 


Send in = write to get information 


Example: If you want to enter the competition, you have to send in 
for an entry form. 


Send off = expel a sports player from a match 


Example: The football striker was sent off for arguing with the 
referee’s decision. 


Send off — post a letter 


Example: Y must send this letter off today otherwise it won't get 
there in time. 


Send off for = order something by post 

Example: I sent off for some jeans that I liked in the catalogue. 
Send out = send something to a lot of people 

Example: They sent out a mail shot to all their existing customers. 
Send out for = order takeaway food by phone 


Example: We couldn't be bothered to cook, so we sent out for a 
pizza. 


Set about = start doing something 


Example: We set about the cleaning and got it done before lunch- 
time. 


Set aside = overturn a court verdict or decision 


Example: The Appeal Court set aside the guilty verdict because the 
evidence was unsatisfactory and declared her not guilty. 


Set back = cost 
Example: The car repairs set me back eight hundred pounds. 


Set in = change season noticeably 
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Example: Winter has set zn, it’s started snowing. 
Set off = explode a bomb 


Example: Terrorists set off a car bomb in the city centre last night. 
Fortunately, no-one was hurt or killed. 


Set off = ring an alarm 

Example: The smoke set the fire alarm off. 

Set off = start a journey 

Example: We set off for work at seven-thirty. 

Set out = display, show 

Example: The figures are set out in the council’s annual report. 
Set out = start a journey 

Example: The explorers set out for the South Pole yesterday morn- 
ing. 

Set up = prepare equipment, software, etc., for use 

Example: The technician set up the computer network perfectly. 
Set up = start a company 


Example: They set up a dot com company and floated it a couple of 
years later on the Stock Exchange and made an absolute fortune. 


Settle down = start living a fixed and routine life 


Example: After years of partying and drinking, she finally got 
married and settled down. 


Settle in = get used to 
Example: It took him a while to settle in when he moved to Japan. 
Settle on = agree 


Example: They couldn’t agree at first on a name for their daugh- 
ter, but finally settled on Alice. 
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Sex up = change information to make it more attractive to the 
reader \listener 


Example: The government denied that they had sexed up the re- 
port to make the front page. 


Shake off = get rid of an illness 
Example: It took me ages to shake off the cough. 
Shoot off = leave promptly and quickly 


Example: PI have to shoot off as soon as the lesson finishes, other- 
wise Pll miss my train. 


Shoot up — increase quickly 


Example: The share prices of internet companies have been shoot- 
ing up lately. 


Shop around = look around for the best price, quality, etc. 


Example: If you shop around, you can find some real bargains for 
air tickets. 


Show in = take someone into an office 

Example: The secretary showed me in to speak to the manager. 
Show off = behave in a way so as to attract attention 
Example: The chiidren were showing off and irritated me. 

Shut down = close a business, shop, etc. 


Example: The shop shut down when the out-of-town supermarket 
opened. 


Shut down = turn a computer off 


Example: You should close all programs before you shut a com- 
puter down. 


Side with = support someone 


Example: The lecturer sided with her students and got sacked for . 
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her pains. 
Sift through = examine a lot of things carefully 


Example: We had to sift through thousands of files before we found 
what we were looking for. 


Sink in = slowly come to be understood 


Example: The truth finally sank in about her death when it was 
broadcast on TV. 


Sit around = sit idly, doing nothing 
Example: They just sat around while the others did all the work. 
Sit in = occupy a building to protest about something 


Example: The students sat in the Library as a protest against the 
increase in tuition fees. 


Sit on = be on a committee 
Example: She’s sat on the finance committee from the beginning. 
Sit through = stay till the end of something dull 


Example: Y was bored and wanted to leave halfway through, but 
we sat through the film. 


Slag off — criticise beavily 


Example: The concert was terrible and all the papers slagged the 
band off. 


Sleep off = sleep in order to recover from excess alcohol, drugs, etc. 
Example: She went to bed to sleep off the effects of the tequila. 
Sleep on = think about something 


Example: My boss said she’d have to sleep on it when I asked her 
for a raise. 


Sleep over = spend the night at someone else’s house 
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Example: The au pair made tea for the friends who were sleeping 
over. 


Sleep through = not wake up 


Example: I slept through the storm even though the wind blew 
some slates off the roof. 


Slip out = leave discreetly 


Example: The party was really dull so we slipped out and went to 
the pub instead. 


Slip up = make an error 


Example: The waitress slipped up and didn't bring us what we had 
ordered. 


Sober up = stop showing the effects of alcohol or drugs 


Example: Keith sobered up a bit when we left the pub and walked 
home. 


Soldier on = continue even when things get difficult 


Example: Life got hard for my dog when he went blind, but he 
just soldiered on and never complained. 


Sort out = resolve a problem 
Example: Has the firm sorted out its tax problems yet? 
Sort out = solve a problem 


Example: There were a lot of problems at first, but they've all 
been sorted out now. 


Sound out = check what someone thinks about an issue, idea, etc. 


Example: You should sound her out to get her opinion before you 
go ahead with the plan. 


Spark off = cause something, usually unpleasant, to happen 
Example: The riot was sparked off by the police raid on the club. 


old/older expensive / more expensive 


A 4 


24 
^ 
old older heavy heavier expensive more expensive 


Older / heavier / more expensive are comparative forms. 
The comparative is -er (older) or more ... (more expensive). 


older/heavier etc. 


Short words (1 syllable) > -er: 
old — older slow — slower cheap — cheaper 
nice > nicer late — later big — bigger 


Spelling (— Appendix 5) big— bigger hot— hotter thin thinner 


Words ending in -y — -ier: 
easy easier heavy — heavier early earlier 


Rome is old, but Athens is older. (not more old) 

ls it cheaper to go by car or by train? (not more cheap) 
Helen wants a bigger car. 

This coat is OK, but | think the other one is nicer. 

Don't take the bus. It's easier to take a taxi. (not more easy) 


OIOI 


far — further: 
©) A How far is it to the station? A mile? 
B: No, its further. About two miles. 


more ... 


Long words (2/3/4 syllables) — more ... : 
careful > more careful polite — more polite 
expensive — more expensive interesting — more interesting 


C You must be more careful. 
() |don't like my job. | want to do something more interesting. 
© {sit more expensive to go by car or by train? 


good/well — better bad — worse 
() The weather wasnt very good yesterday, but it's better today. 
© ‘Do you feel better today?" ‘No, | feel worse: 
Which is worse — a headache or a toothache? 
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Speak out = talk openly and freely 


Example: People are afraid to speak out in oppressive political re- 
gimes. 


Speak up = Talk more loudly 


Example: They couldn't hear the speaker and asked him to speak 
up a bit. 


Split up — divide into groups 
Example: The teacher split the class up into groups of four. 
Split up = finish a relationship 


Example: They are always splitting up and then getting back to- 
gether again. 


Spur on = encourage someone to continue 


Example: The thought of the bonus spurred her on to complete the 
work on time. 


Squeeze up = get more people into a space than normal or com- 
fortable 


Example: Four of us had to squeeze up in the back of the car. 
Stand by = support someone 


Example: He stood by her throughout the trial as he believed her to 
be innocent. 


Stand for = accept or tolerate behaviour 
Example: Pm not going to stand for their rudeness any longer. 
Stand for — the words represented by certain initials 


Example: “WHAT do the letters BBC stand for? * ‘British Broad- 
casting Corporation. 


Stand in for — substitute someone temporarily 
Example: She had to stand in for the editor while he was on holi- 
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day. 
Stand out = be extraordinary and different 


Example: She stood out from the crowd in selection and was of- 
fered the job. 


Start up = open a business 
Example: The firm started up on a shoestring budget. 
Stay in = not go out 


Example: Ym going to stay in and chill tonight, I can’t be bothered 
to go out. 


Stay on = remain longer than anticipated 


Example: She stayed on after she graduated to do a Master’s de- 
gree. 


Stay out = not go home 

Example: We stayed out all night. 

Stay up = not go to bed 

Example: The children stayed up until way past their bedtime. 
Steer clear of = avoid 


Example: He’s trying to steer clear of his lecturer because he hasn’t 
finished his assignment yet. 


Step in = get involved by interrupting something 
Example: I had to step in when they started fighting. 
Step up = increase 


Example: The police have stepped up the pressure on beggars work- 
ing the Underground. 


Stick to = not change 


Example: The Prime Minister decided to stick to the original plan 
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despite the criticism in the media. 
Stir up = make trouble for someone else 


Example: He stirred things up by complaining to senior manage- 
ment about his line manager. 


Stop off = break a journey 


Example: We stopped off for lunch about halfway there, then car- 
ried on driving. 


Stub out = extinguish a cigarette 


Example: He stubbed his cigarette out in a saucer because he couldn't 
find an ashtray. 


Sum up = summarise 

Example: At the end of the lecture, she summed up the main points 
again. 

Summon up = get the energy or courage to do something 


Example: Andrea couldn't summon up the enthusiasm to apply for 
the position. 


Suss out = come to understand 

Example: Yt took her ages to suss out what was going on. 

Take after = look like, resemble 

Example: He takes after his mother. 

Take apart = take something to pieces 

Example: She took the photocopier apart to see what had got stuck 
in it. 

Take aside = get someone alone to talk to them 


Example: The teacher took her aside and said that she’d failed the 
exam. 


Take back = make someone nostalgic 
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Example: That song always takes me back to when I was at univer- 
sity. 
Take back = retract a statement, admit that something was wrong 


Example: Y had to take back everything bad Pd said about them 
when I learned how they'd helped out. 


Take down = make notes or write down in full 
Example: The police took down his answers to their questions. 
Take down = remove 


Example: People take down their Christmas decorations twelve 
days after Christmas. 


Take in = absorb information 


Example: The lecture was rather boring and I didn’t take in much 
of what the lecturer said. 


Take in = deceive 
Example: Nobody was taken in by her unbelievable excuse. 
Take in = make clothes smaller 


Example: The jacket was far too big around the shoulders, so I 
had it taken in so that I could wear it. 


Take it out on = abuse someone because you're angry 


Example: Whenever things go wrong, he always shouts and takes 
it out on me, even if I had nothing to do with the problem. 


Take off = make great progress 


Example: The software house really took off when they produced 
the latest version of their DTP package. 


Take off = reduce the price of an item 
Example: They’ve taken ten percent off designer frames for glasses. 


Take off = when a plane departs or leaves the ground 
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Example: The flight for Dublin took off on time. 
Take on = allow passengers on a ship or aeroplane 


Example: The plane stopped at Zurich to take on some passen- 
gers. 


Take on = assume u responsibility 
Example: Sne took on the task of indexing the book. 
Take on = employ 


Example: The council has had to take on twenty extra employees 
to handle their increased workload. 


Take out = borrow a library book 


Example: Y took out all the books I needed for my essay from the 
library. 


Take out = borrow money from a bank or other oficial lender 
Example: Jackie and Anil took out a mortgage to buy a bigger flat. 
Take out = extract or remove 


Example: The dentist took out all of my wisdom teeth before they 
started causing any problems. 


Take out = go out socially with someone, especially a date 
Example: He took her out to a restaurant last Friday night. 
Take out = obtain insurance 


Example: Y took out some health insurance before I went back- 
packing around Latin America. 


Take over = assume control of a company or organisation 


Example: The bank was taken over by a Hong Kong bank that 
needed to buy a bank to get into the British market. 


Take to = make a habit of something 
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Example: He's taken to wearing a baseball cap since his hair started 
thinning more noticeably. 


Take up = fill or occupy time or space 


Example: An awful lot of my time at work is taken up with point- 
less bureaucracy nowadays. 


Take up = make clothes shorter 


Example: The trousers were too long so I took them up to make 
them fit. 


Take up = start a new hobby, pastime, etc. 
Example: He took up squash as he felt he had to lose some weight. 
Talk into = persuade someone to do something 


Example: She didn’t want to let me go, but I finally managed to 
talk her into it. 


Talk out of = persuade someone not to do something 


Example: He was going to drive home after drinking half a bottle 
of wine, but his friends talked him out of it. 


Tear apart = disturb or upset greatly 


Example: People were torn apart when news of the train crash 
came through. 


Tear down = demolish 


Example: The estate was torn down so that they could develop the 
land into luxury flats. 


Tear off = remove part of a form or letter using your hands and 
not scissors 


Example: She tore the slip off the bottom of the form and sent it 
with her cheque. 


Tear up = rip into pieces 
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Example: He tore the fax up and threw the bits of paper in the bin. 
Tell apart = see a difference between two things 
Example: Theyre identical twins so I cannot tell them apart. 


Tell off = chide, talk angrily to someone about something they've 
done wrong. 


Example: His fiancée told him off for arriving nearly an hour late. 
Think over = consider something carefully 


Example: Pve thought it over and have made up my mind, Pm 
going to take the job in Leeds. 


Think through = consider all the possibilities and outcomes of a 
situation 


Example: The plan fell through because they hadn't thought it 
through properly. 


Throw away = discard something when no longer needed 


Example: Y threw the alarm clock away because it had stopped 
working. 


Throw out = get rid of 


Example: Y threw out all my old clothes to make some space in my 
wardrobe. 


Throw up = vomit 


Example: The prawns she ate at lunch made her throw up and she 
had to go home early. 


Tide over = use something carefully so as not to finish it 
Example: This £50 will have to tide me over until I get paid. 
Tidy up = put things in the correct place in a room 

Example: Y tidied up my bedroom because it was a complete mess. 


Tire of = get bored of something 
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Example: She soon tired of the course and dropped out. 
Tone down = make something sound more moderate 


Example: The Minister tried to tone down what she had said when 
the press started attacking her. 


Top off = finish something in a special way 


Example: He complained for an hour and to top it off started shouting 
his head off. 


Top up = refill something that isn’t empty yet 
Example: Shall I top up your drink while Pm pouring myself one? 
Track down = find after a long search 


Example: It took me ages to track them down in the crowd at the 
football game. 


Trade in = exchange something old as part of the price of some- 
thing new 


Example: She traded in her old car for the new model. 

Trade off = bargain, make a deal or compromise 

Example: A \onger working week was traded off for a pay rise. 
Trade up = buy larger or more expensive items 


Example: British wine drinkers have traded up over the last few 
years from cheap plonk to expensive wines. 


Try on = put clothes on to see if they fit 
Example: I tried the jacket on before I bought it. 
Try out = test 


Example: Scientists are trying out a new drug in the fight against 
the disease. 


Turn against = stop liking and start disliking 
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Example: The public turned against the government when they 
became arrogant and ceased to listen. 


Turn away = not allow someone to enter a place 


Example: The doorman turned him away from the nightclub be- 
cause he was wearing trainers. 


Turn down = reduce volume, temperature, etc. 

Example: The room was too hot, so she turned the heating down. 
Turn down = reject an offen invitation, etc. 

Example: They offered her the job, but she turned it down. 

Turn in = go to bed 


Example: Y turned in at half past eleven because I had an early 
start the next morning. 


Turn into = become 

Example: Tadpoles turn into frogs. 

Turn on = cause someone to feel attraction or pleasure 
Example: He really turns me on. 

Turn on = start a machine 

Example: I turned the radio on to get the weather forecast. 
Turn out = produce 

Example: The factory turns out three thousand units a day. 
Turn out = produce an unexpected result 


Example: Yt looked as if we were going to fail, but it turned out 
well in the end. 


Turn out = stop a light 
Example: She turned out the lights and went to bed. 
Turn to = try to get help 
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Example: She had nobody to turn to when her husband died. 
Turn up = appear 

Example: She didn’t turn up for class today. 

Turn up = increase volume, temperature, etc. 

Example: I turned the music up full blast. 

Type up = type a finished version 

Example: She typed up her lecture notes and printed them out. 
Use up = finish or consume all of something 

Example: We used up all the olive oil. 

Wake up = stop sleeping 

Example: I woke up at half past six this morning. 

Walk on = continue walking 


Example: I saw the accident but just walked on as I didn’t want to 
have to give a statement. 


Walk out on = leave somebody angrily 

Example: He walked out on his wife last year. 

Want out = want to leave a relationship or arrangement 
Example: Jackie wanted out of her marriage. 

Warm up = do exercises before a sport 


Example: The team warmed up half an hour before the volleyball 
match. 


Wash away = when floods or waves completely remove a structure, 
building, etc. 


Example: The ice cream stall on the beach was washed away in the 
storm last night. 


Wash up = clean everything used to prepare food and eat it 


Exercises 


| (3) slow 


| tortoise 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


heavier 


| (4) expensive 


[872 | Write the comparative. 


1 old se PEL e m criterios YT | n eai E 
2 strong edited M cec tomitc a a cc c ro ae 
3 happy TN UE e ree ces POR SCIO UI SW mec mor s ome 
modern Lo o E IN sii Mion OOO E 
ni p ---————— Ho een i e aa 


[ 87.3 | Write the opposite. 


le i Eis c —Á— memento r 
2 colder m cc Se ec, C9 edle mc Ee LL LT TE 
SMelled cH o exc nte = oNCdSIE ain ce o. erg 


wn D 


co Complete the sentences. Use a comparative. 


1 Helens car isn't very big. She wants a... Pigger one. 

2 My job isn’t very interesting. | want to do something .... More interesting... 

3 Yourenorven tall Youn BotheniS e t 

4 Davididoesmt= Work venm MAMONO aaea E renee 

5 Mychamismevery conmiona D e MB Quis  — n ee... B 

6 Yourideatismt veryrg ood wA VICIS aMIS — pee. 

7 These flowers aren't very nice. The blue ones are s 

SanAvibaedismisvelviliedvy YOumBagiS e e 

OM inninetavenviimberesteli pave le 9 199 in history. 
(olismisvenvawalmnitocavaluv/dspe e M een yesterday. 
11 These tomatoes don't taste very good. The other ones tasted ss 
12 (interim fistnte waning, IRIINES IS m M y : 
13 London isn't very beautiful. Paris is 2.0. Me 
14 Tins kneisnexen shap amave oue orar cee ae ee one? 
15 Paeopletodayarentvenapelire. Ih tle past: Ley WGN -.— e 
1G Whe weetamey isaie teow) level wetclewa CODING ee er ee 
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Example: The children washed up after lunch. 


Watch over = keep an eye on something or someone to check that 
there’s no trouble 


Example: The lecturer watched over the students as they did the 
experiment. 


Water down = make something weaker and less effective 


Example: The Freedom of Information Act was watered down by 


the Government and didn’t give ordinary people much access to 
official data files 


Wear away = erode, remove gradually 


Example: The lawn has been worn away by people walking across 
it and it’s just bare soil now with hardly a blade of grass. 


Wear down = make something weaker 

Example: The stress of my job is wearing me down. 

Wear off = stop having an effect 

Example: The anaesthetic wore off and my tooth started hurting. 
Wear out = use something until it stops working 


Example: She played the video so many times that she wore the 
tape out. 


Whip out = remove quickly 


Example: The police officer whipped out her radio and called for 
back-up. 


Wimp out = not be brave enough to do something 


Example: Y was going to have the hottest curry on the menu, but I 
wimped out and had a mild lamb Korma instead. 


Wind down = relax 
Example: Pm going to wind down in the country this weekend and 
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do nothing. 
Wind up = close a company because it’s unprofitable 


Example: The company was wound up when the creditors demanded 
payment. 


Wire up = make electrical connections 


Example: She wired her new stereo system up as soon as she got 
home. 


Wise up = stop being stupid 


Example: His supervisor told him to wise up and start following 
the rules or else he’d lose his job. 


Work off = exercise to remove stress or weight 
Example: She goes to the gym to work off her anger. 
Work on = improve or develop 


Example: Scientists are working on genetically modified crops and 
foods. 


Work out = end nicely 


Example: Things were going wrong for them but fortunately it all 
worked out in the end. 


Work out = find the answer or solution 


Example: Y couldn't work out all the answers to the crossword 
puzzle. 


Wrap up = cover in paper 


Example: They wrapped up the presents then put a ribbon around 
them. 


Wrap up = dress warmly 


Example: Wrap up carefully or you'll catch your death of cold out- 
side in that rain. 
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Write down = make notes 


Example: Y wrote her mobile number down on a scrap of paper and 
I've lost it. 


Write in = send a letter to a TV station, etc. 


Example: They asked viewers to write in with their opinions and 
suggestions. 


Write off = destroy a car in an accident 
Example: He wrote the car off in an accident on the motorway. 
Yield to = surrender 


Example: I tried hard to resist, but in the end I yielded to tempta- 
tion and ate it all. 


Zoom in = focus more closely 


Example: The camera zoomed in on his face. 


C ais: 
10 


Prepositional Verbs 


Prepositional verbs are a group of multi-word verbs made from a 
verb plus another word or words. Many people refer to all multi- 
word verbs as phrasal verbs. Prepositional verbs are made of: 
verb + preposition 


Because a preposition always has an object, all prepositional verbs 
have direct objects. Here are some examples of prepositional verbs: 


prepositional meaning examples direct ob 

verbs ject 

believe in have faith in the I believe in God. 

existence of 

look after take care of He is looking the dog. 
after 

talk about discuss Did you talk me? 
about 

wait for await John is waiting Mary. 
for 


Prepositional verbs cannot be separated. That means that we can- 
not put the direct object between the two parts. For example, we 
must say ‘look after the baby’. We cannot say ‘look the baby after’: 


Phrasal-prepositional verbs 
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Phrasal-prepositional verbs are a small group of multi-word verbs 
made from a verb plus another word or words. Many people re- 
fer to all multi-word verbs as phrasal verbs. We make a distinc- 
tion between three types of multi-word verbs: prepositional verbs, 
phrasal verbs and phrasal-prepositional verbs. We will look at 
phrasal-prepositional verbs. 


Phrasal-prepositional verbs are made of: verb + adverb + prepo- 
sition 


Look at these examples of phrasal-prepositional verbs: 


phrasal meaning examples direct 
-prepositional ob ject 
verbs 
get on with have a friendly He doesn’t his wife. 
relationship with get on with 
put up with tolerate I won't put your atti 
up with -tude. 
look forward to anticipate with I look sceing 
pleasure forward to you. 
run out of use up, exhaust We have run eggs. 
out of 


Because phrasal-prepositional verbs end with a preposition, there 
is always a direct object. And, like prepositional verbs, phrasal- 
prepositional verbs cannot be separated. Look at these examples: 


phrasal We ran fuel. 
prepositional out 
verbs are of 
inseparable 
We ran it. 
out 


CLUE 


11 


Cliché 


A cliché is not just something that lots of people say, it is some- 
thing that lots of people say and it conveys some sort of idea or 
message. A cliché is, in other words, a metaphor characterised by 
its overuse. 


Thin red line 

Chase a rainbow 

Like a three ring circus 
Weak as a rat 

Bag and baggage 

Lesser of two evils 

Fish or cut bait 

Cut the coat according to the cloth 
Going around in circles 

A bucket full of something 
Within an ace of 

In a pigs eye 

Let sleeping dogs lay 


Stem the tide 
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Down in the mouth 

Leading edge or cutting edge 

You dort believe that fat meat is greasy 
Hoist by his own petard 

To the bitter end 

You bet! 

Chew him out 

Mare's nest 

I love being free, it's the best way to be 
Hang in there 

Clear as mud 

Clean as a hound's tooth 

Quick on the draw 

Lightning strikes twice 

Close only counts in horseshoes and hand grenades 
Catbird seat 

Lay there like a beached whale 

Dead right 

Pour the baby out with the bathwater 
Turn of the tide 

Horney as a two peckered mink 
Wham, bam, thank you, ma'am! 

Rise and shine 


The quiet before the storm 
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Grin and bear it 

Kiss and tell 

By the book 

Cottage by the lake 

On the brink of disaster 

Beyond the pale 

The squeaky wheel gets the grease 
Dance the night away 

Clear as mud 

A bird in the hand is worth two in a bush 
Not worth the powder to blow it up 
Hand over hand 

Sight unseen 

Eating out of my hand 

He's no slouch 

There are plenty more fish in the sea 
Plumb the depths 

Ace in the hole 

Well and good 

Balls to the wall 

Yawning gulf 

Ivory tower 

From head to heels 


Read the tea leaves 
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Like shooting fish in a barrel 

One french fry short of a happy meal 
Sacred cow 

When the cats are away the mice will play 
Get lost (go away) 

Clear as mud 

Don’t look a gift horse in the mouth 
Pull a rabbit out of the hat 

Salt of the earth 

Not one red cent 

Close shave 

Old guard 

Serious as a heart attack 

Don't go away mad. Just go away. 
Fit as a fiddle 

Always look at the bright side of life 
Off the wall 

Turn the screw 

Who opened the cattle guard? 

He was in his golden years 

Break a leg! 

Settle your hash 

On the rampage 

Are you hard of hearing 
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* Make it plain and clear 
* One sandwich short of a picnic 
* Ready for the funny farm 
* Buy for a song 
* Practice your plan l 
* Older than the crust on my grandma's underpants 
* Statistics are for losers 
* Every man has his price 
* Blow your own horn 
* Here's your hat, what's your hurry 
* Busier than a one-armed paperhanger. 
* Bats in the belfry 
* Too clever by half 
* The enemy is at the gate 
* Every cloud has a silver lining 
* The golden age 
* A no-win situation 
* It’s raining cats and dogs 
* Hed give you the shirt off his back 
* There's no fool like an old fool 
* This is a turd hunt 
e A feather in his cap 
* A very pretty box with a bow but nothing inside. 
* Time has passed him by 


Unit 
88 olderthan... more expensive than ... 


I'm taller than you. 


She's taller than him. The Europa Hotel is more expensive than the Grand. 


We use than after comparatives (older than ... / more expensive than ... etc): 
() Athensis older than Rome. 
© Are oranges more expensive than bananas? 
© It’s easier to take a taxi than to take the bus. 
C) ‘How are you today" ‘Not bad. Better than yesterday’ 
() Therestaurant is more crowded than usual. 


We usually say: than me / than him / than her / than us / than them. 

You can say: 
Q tcan run faster than him. or |can run faster than he can. 
() Youare a better singer than me. or You are a better singer than I am. 
© | got up earlier than her. or | got up earlier than she did. 


more/less than ... 60 
C) A: How much did your shoes cos? £60? 
B: No, more than that. (= more than £60) 
C) The film was very short - less than an hour. 
() They have more money than they need. 
() You go out more than me. 


MORE THAN 50 


40— LESS THAN 50 


a bit older / much older etc. 


Box A is a bit bigger than Box B. Box C is much bigger than Box D. 


Canada is much bigger than France. 

Sue is a bit older than Joe — she’s 25 and he's 24. 
The hotel was much more expensive than | 
expected. 

O You go out much more than me. 


bigger 
older 
better 
more difficult 
more expensive 


old — older, expensive — more expensive => Unit 87 not as... as => Unit 89 
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* Sticks to the ribs 

* From bad to worse 
* The third degree 

* Eat my shorts 


* There will come a day when all the work is finished or when it 
is too late to finish it 


* By the book 

* Like a breath of fresh air 

* Unvarnished truth 

* Keeping on top of things 

* Turn up the pressure 

* At loggerheads 

* Use other door 

e Start from scratch 

* Keep the pot boiling 

* America, the melting pot of the world 
* Mould the minds of our youth 

* Red-letter day 

* Find yourself in a hole. 

e To have :ad to hold 

* Dance your away around it 

e You look like somebody shot at and missed, shit at and hit 
* Tower of strength 

e Quicker than shit through a goose - 


* It ain’t over until the fat lady sings 
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That takes the cake 

The eternal verities 
Needless to say 

Spit and polish 

Cast into outer darkness 
Turn something into a zoo 
The early bird catches the worm 
Smart cookie 

Strut your stuff 

Red on a Tomato 

Hold at bay 

Happy smoke (marijauna) 
Crazy as a loon 

You could hear a pin drop 
Make your own breaks 


He's a few fries short of a happy meal 


Click up your heels 
Month of Sundays 

Put the arm on 

Hit the nail on the head 
Rubber duck 

Live dangerously 

You can't win ‘em all 


The long and the short of it 
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Idiot box (TV) 

Get ripped to shreds 

Slicker than a wet weasel on a linoleum floor 
Clutch shot to win the game 
Life sucks and then you die... 
Little bird told me 

Cardinal sin 

As fate would have it 

Living doll 

A chip off the old block 

Nutty as a fruitcake 

Couldn’t care less 

Bloody but unbowed 

A rose by any other name would smell as sweet 
An Albatross around the neck 
At wits’ end 

Do a good turn 

You get what you give 

Fork it over 

Keep your fingers crossed 
With flying colours 

Sweating like a whore in church 
Play fast and loose 


Busier than a one-armed wallpaper hanger 
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he went a ways down the road 


You can choose your friends and you can choose your enemies, 
but you can't chose family! 


It ain't over until the fat lady sings 
Wild and woolly 

As plain as the nose on your face 
Hop on over to my house 


You have to get up pretty xd in the morning to pull the 
wool over my eyes 


Go fly a kite 

Every Tom, Dick and Harry 

He's a quick study 

Let the cat out of the bag 

So let it be written, so let it be done 
Pm all over that like a fat kid on a smartie 
Like a bump on a pickle 

Sadder and wiser 

Old guard 

Cry me a river 

No matter where you go, there you are 
Got hosed (cheated) 

Wages of sin 

Land of milk and honey 

Bottoms up 


As big as a whale 
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Take a bullet for you 

Wet behind the ears 

Stone cold sober 

Hurry dog eats raw meat. 

Needless to say 

High-water mark 

Had eyes that would burn a hole right through you 
Can't see beyond the end of his nose 

Youthful folly 

Strain at a net and swallow a camel 

Hasn’t got a pot to piss in (nor a window to throw it out) 
Hop on over to my house 

Pencil thin eyebrows 


So Hungry He Could Eat The North End Out Of A South 
Bound Cow 


Good To Go 

A picture is worth a thousand words 

Not on your life 

The night of all nights 

Stray off the reservation 

The grass is always greener. 

He's so mean he could make a worm jump 
He's off his rocker. 

Chicken hearted 

First saw the light of day 
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Counting on it 

Green with envy 

Honest Injun 

Don’t give up your day job 

The cotton belt 

It was like a circus 

I wouldn’t touch it with a ten-foot pole 

Take a licking and keep on ticking 

Whatever lifts your skirt 

A chink in the armour 

Against all hope 

Full of himself 

Be your own man 

You can catch more flies with honey than vinegar 
Home is where the heart is 

Que sera, sera 

Don’t throw out the baby with the bathwater 


Early to bed and early to rise makes a man health, wealthy 
and wise. 


He thinks he’s shit on a stick but he’s only a fart on a twig 
Put on the back burner 

Hit with an ugly stick 

Jumpy as peas on a hot griddle 

The powers that be 


Close enough for government work. 
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Feeling blue 

Done to death 

As fate would have it 

Child of nature 

Pop a cherry 

All good deeds go unpunished 
An accident waiting to happen 
By and large 

In his cups 


Come to your defence 


Beauty only skin deep, ugly goes through to the bone. 


Mind over matter 

Bust in the teeth 

Chasing geese 

Hern and haw 

Just between you and me 
Draw the long bow 

Ticket to stardom 

Sly like a fox 

Read him like an open book 
It’s raining harder than a cow pissing on a flat rock 
Cradled in the lap of luxury 
Familiarity breeds contempt 
Golden age 
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Until hell freezes over 

Rough and tumble 

Dead letter 

If you can’t stand the kitchen, get a real job 
Eyeing the girls 

Take a crap 

Pillar of the community 


Serious as a heart attack 


I would help you out but I did not see where you came in. 


Hold your own 

More here than meets the eye 
Kick the dog and cat 

Many hands make light work 
Shape up or ship out! 
Finishing touch 

At your beck and call 

The time is ripe 

Pull the wool over his eyes 
Strange bedfellows 

Battle royal 

The check is in the mail 
Wouldn’t kick her out of bed for eating crackers! 
Put all your eggs in one basket 


It ain’t broke. Don’t fix it. 


Spoken English 
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Steal his thunder 

On a short leash 

Take umbrage 

Big honcho 

Run with the hare, hunt with the hounds 
The wheat belt. 
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Slangs 


Slangs are used in highly informal speech that is outside conven- 
tional or standard usage and consists both of coined words and 
phrases and of new or extended meanings attached to established 
terms. Slang develops from the attempt to find fresh and vigor- 
ous, colourful, pungent or humorous expression and generally 
either passes into disuse or comes to have a more formal status. 
Slangs are used as an informal speech and make the language 
more user friendly. It makes spoken English more colourful and 
helps you express your thoughts in a better manner. Examples of 
some common slangs, along with their meanings and examples 
are given below: 


AVERAGE JOE 


Definition: Someone who is just like everyone else, a normal per- 
son. 


Example: 1) Mickey 1s your average Joe - he likes football, hates 
opera and thinks it’s a crime to do any work on weekends. 


Etymology: ‘Average’ means ‘in the middle’ or ‘not extreme’ and 
‘Joe’ is a common male name. So ‘average Joe’ refers to a man 
who is not extremely different from everyone else. 


Synonyms: regular guy 


Exercises 


c9 Write sentences about Kate and Ben. Use than. 


I'm 26. 

l'm not a very good swimmer. 
I'm 1 metre 68 tall. 

| start work at 8 oclock. 

| don't work very hard. 

I don't have much money. 
l'm a very good driver. 

l'm not very patient. 

l'm not a very good dancer. 
I'm very intelligent. 

| speak French very well. 

| don't go to the cinema very much. 


I'm 24. 

l'm a very good swimmer. 
I'm 1 metre 63 tall. 

| start work at 8.30. 

| work very hard. 

| have a lot of money. 

I'm not a very good driver. 
l'm very patient. 

l'm a good dancer. 

I'm not very intelligent. 

| don’t speak French very well. 
| go to the cinema a lot. 
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1 Kate mew e mer RINUKtellside eee cre m e 
2 Ben 1 t SE M HEC EO 
SAIS A UCR SEs e M T eee S oy IB Ces. eet ee s 
MUI o mcm rre cm Bem" dOUK dieses e s oe ce c o 
DC ee e TUN m "EUN Cu RR 
EI DECORE me. E r A T E a A US 
[ 552 ] Complete the sentences. Use than. 

1 He isn’t very tall. You're .. taller than him (OR taller than heis) 

o SNESEN Old NUNG eme. c MM M LM i ee 
3 aont work veryinarii Ol Won dec denen esoewmions eet 

4 He doesn't watch TV very much. You 

5 I'm nota very good cook. You we SR EN e 
6: Wedontknowmany people You- eee crc er ee ae 
zevidoniaveihtehtmon yd oU. mr em LU c e e. 
Selicaninume dias NOUN CAM ees eet RUNE n E Due D ee 
o: Shedasmtibeenlliereivenlones (oue. s ete Mee eL uu Tee 
10 They didn't get up very early. You ......... mco ae tus scc MP c ———. 
(lili pleivvasniivenyisutprisedie YOUR: soe om c i ee ee ee... 


[58.3] Complete the sentences with a bit or much + comparative (older/better etc.). 

1 Emmais 25. Joe is 245. 

Eun tme mU Pm m mr" ——-—— 
2 Jacks mother is 52. His father is 69. 

llaslasitmotllet oco. Bee EN NDA es oeil n AE. 
3 My camera cost £120. Yours cost £112. 

AAViGalieldksesceteuec e e c eM c c MR eM LL LI EL LIEU 
4 Yesterday | felt terrible. Today | feel OK. 

3 727 ne er UU rl Pete meee Me em Eee LL RAN. Dun 
5 Today the temperature is 12 degrees. Yesterday it was 10 degrees. 
6 Sarah is an excellent tennis player. I'm not a very good player. 
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airnhead 
Definition: Someone who isn’t very smart, a stupid person. 


Example: 1) Susan and Jim are such airheads — they love sports 
but they are failing all of their classes at school! 


Etymology: If your head is filled with air instead of brains, you 
probably can’t think very well. 


Synonyms: ditz 


ARMpiT 


Definition: An unpleasant or backwards place, an ugly and unde- 
sirable city or area. 


Example: 1) Some people think Detroit is the armpit of America. 


Etymology: Sometimes an ‘armpit’ (where the arm meets the body) 
has a strong and offensive odour. 


Synonyms: dump 


apple of my eye 
Definition: One’s favourite person, the one you love 


Example: 1) Miranda is the apple of my eye - I love her more than 
anything on earth. 


Etymology: In Old English, the pupil of the eye (the round, dark 
centre) was called the ‘apple’. It was thought that the pupil was a 
round object much like an apple (a piece of fruit). When you look 
at someone, their reflection appears in your pupil. So if someone 
is the ‘apple of your eye’, he or she is someone that you look at a 
lot and enjoy seeing. 


All right 


Definition: Encouragement, praise for something well done. 
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Example: 1) All right! You won the spelling contest. 


Synonyms: way to go 


ASS iS GRASS 


Definition: The subject finds him or herself in trouble, to be in a 
bad situation. 


Example: 1) Mr. Kearny, your ass is grass! What did you do to my 
computer files while I was away? 


all-there 
Definition: Sane, rational, of sound mind. 


Example: 1) Be careful when you talk to Gary. After the car acci- 
dent, he hasn’t been all-there. 


All of your Eggs in one basker 


Definition: Having all of your resources in one place, putting your 
money or hopes or future into one thing. 


Example: 1) You don’t want to keep all of your eggs in one basket. 
You might lose everything! 


Etymology: “Eggs? are delicate and if all of your eggs were in one 
container and that container was damaged, you might lose all of 
your eggs in one quick and painful moment. 


behind bars 
Definition: In prison or jail, incarcerated. 


Example: 1) My brother Charlie tried to rob a bank, but the cops 
caught him and now he’s behind bars. 


Etymology: Prison inmates are locked behind metal bars, which 
prevent their escape. 
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Synonyms: up the river, in the slammer, under glass 


big shot 


Definition: An important or prominent person in society, some- 
one who commands a lot of influence and power. 


Example: 1) Those big shots on Wall Street think they can buy the 
world with their money... 


Synonyms: VIP 


bump off 
Definition: To kill or murder, to assassinate. 


Example: 1) Igor got bumped off last week. The police have no 
clue who did it. 


Etymology: When you ‘bump’ something, you give it a little push. 
“Off? means ‘not or. So if you ‘bump’ someone ‘off’, you push 
him toward the end of his life. 


Synonyms: rub out 


bender 


Definition: An episode of heavy drinking, a period of any kind of 
unusually intense behaviour. 


Example: 1) After losing my job, I was so depressed that I went 
on a three day bender. 


Etymology: Comes from the 19th century sense of the word 
‘bender’, which was used for anything great or spectacular 
bells and whistles 


Definition: Excessive or unnecessary features on something, showy 
or flashy parts. 
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Example: 1) My father bought a new computer with all the bells 
and whistles. I think it even makes toast. 


Etymology: ‘Bells’ and ‘whistles’ make noise and attract attention, 
but they are not a necessary part of most things. 


Synonyms: frills, extras 


bite the buller 


Definition: To confront a painfully difficult situation, to have a 
major problem in one's hands. 


Example: 1) After my Jimmy stole money from my company, I 
had to bite the bullet and fire him. 


bring home the bacon 
Definition: To earn money and support your family. 


Example: 1) My wife brings home the bacon while I stay at home 
and take care of the kids. 


Etymology: “Bacon” is food (a salty meat made from pork). When 
you have a job and make money, you bring food and other neces- 
sities home for your spouse and children. 


bust digits 
Definition: To get someone’s telephone number. 


Example: 1) I need a date for tomorrow night, so I'm going to try 
to bust some digits tonight. 


Etymology: ‘Digits’ are numbers and ‘bust’ means “break open’. So 
the phrase suggests that you're getting some numbers from a 
source that has to be opened up. 


burned out 
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Definition: Extremely tired, lacking energy, worn out from work- 
ing too much. 


Example: 1) I was completely burned out after working on a big 
project for three weeks straight. 


Etymology: When you are ‘burned our you have no more fuel to 
burn. You are without energy, like a candle that has consumed all 
of its wax. 


Synonyms: wiped out, worn out, pooped 


back burner 


Definition: Not an urgent priority. To put something on the ‘back 
burner’ is to put something off until later. 


Example: 1) We worked hard on the project at first, but when a 
new project came along, we put it on the back burner. 


Etymology: The ‘back burner of a stove is where you put things 
that are slowly cooking and that you can leave alone for a while. 


bad EGG 


Definition: A troublemaker, someone who has a bad attitude and 
causes trouble. 


Example: 1) Emily is a real bad egg — she’s always starting fights 
and causing trouble. 


Etymology: In this phrase, ‘egg’ means ‘persor or ‘individual’. This 
is probably because the human head looks a lot like an egg. A bad 
egg, then, is a simply a bad person. There is a similar phrase to 
describe a good person - a ‘good egg’. 


belly-up 
Definition: to stop existing, to stop performing as a business. 


Example: 1) A lot of Internet companies went belly-up in 2001. 
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Etymology: when a fish dies, it floats to the top of the water with 
its belly up. 


Synonyms: to go under, to go bankrupt 


black our 
Definition: 'To pass out, to lose consciousness. 


Example: 1) After running a 3:25 mile, David blacked out on the 
pavement. 


black sheep 


Definition: Someone in a group or family who has a bad reputa- 
tion, a misfit or outcast. 


Example: 1) 'Ted is the black sheep of our family — he dropped 
out of school and hasn't had a job in years. 


Etymology: Years ago, the wool from black sheep was less valuable 
than wool from white sheep. As a result, farmers were not happy 
when black sheep were born and considered them to be the unde- 
sirable members of the flock. 


biggie 
Definition: A term denoting importance or priority. 


Example: 1) You didn’t finish your project? No biggie, Professor 
Rolands extended the deadline. 


Synonyms: big, deal 


chew the far 


Definition: To ramble about something irrelevant, small talk, chat- 
ting freely. 


Example: 1) Td love to sit here and chew the fat with you, but Pve 
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got a dentist's appointment at 10. 


Synonyms: shoot the breeze 


croak 
Definition: To die. 
Example: 1) Old man Douglas croaked last week. 


Etymology: ‘Croak’ refers to the sound that some animals make 
when they die. 


close your head 
Definition: To be quiet, stop talking. 


Example: 1) Close your head, Rich! The professor is about to 
address the class. 


Synonyms: shut up 


cut and dry 


Definition: Something which is very obvious and clear, not requir- 
ing further explanation. 


Example: 1) Stop asking me questions—the instructions are cut 


and dry. 


cold feet 
Definition: Loss of courage, fear. 


Example: 1) Lisa wanted to jump off the high diving board, but 
she got cold feet once she got up there. 


Etymology: If your feer are ‘cold’, you can't walk or move forward 
very well - you are frozen in one place. 
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crash 
Definition: To fail or stop functioning. 


Example: 1) My computer crashed just when I was going to print 
my paper! 


cookie 


Definition: The coding placed on the hard drive of a computer that 
stores information about the user and makes it available to Web 
sites. 


Example: 1) My computer rings a little bell every time a cookie is 
sent to the hard drive. 


dead MEAT 


Definition: Somebody who is likely to suffer negative consequences, 
an outlook that is not favourable. 


Example: 1) Dan is dead meat unless he can get an extension for 
his project due date. 


dime a dozen 
Definition: Very common, typical or ordinary. 


Example: 1) Blonde actresses are a dime a dozen in Hollywood. 


dirty old man 


Definition: A person who has an unhealthy interest in sexual mat- 
ters, usually referring to an older man who is interested in young 
girls. 


Example: 1) That dirty old man in the park tried to touch me! 


doormat 
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Definition: A weak individual who is regularly used and abused by 
others. 


Example: 1) Ned will never get anywhere until he stops being 
such a doormat. 


Etymology: A ‘doormat’ is where people wipe their feet before en- 
tering a house, so someone who is called a “doormat? is someone 
who gets ‘stepped on’ or abused by other people. 


dRAG QUEEN 
Definition: A homosexual man who dresses like a woman. 


Example: 1) The drag queens on the subway are wearing gold 
dresses! 


down ro the wire 


Definition: Until the very last possible moment, just before the 
end, almost at the conclusion of something, close to the deadline. 


Example: 1) The race was down to the wire and the audience was 
hushed in silence. 


dead presidents 
Definition: American paper money. 


Example: 1) It seems like Bill Gates has all the dead presidents in 
the world. 


Etymology: American dollar bills are decorated with pictures of 
great American heroes, most of whom are deceased former Presi- 
dents. 


Synonyms: bucks 


EAT lead 
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Definition: One who is shot at with a gun is said to ‘eat lead’, as an 
exclamation, the phrase is directed toward the intended target. 


Example: 1) “Eat lead!” yelled the bank robber as he fired his gun 
at the police outside. 


Etymology: A bullet is made of lead so when a gun is fired at some- 
one, the intended target might be ‘eating lead" - that is, bringing 
the bullet inside their body. 


Epic 
Definition: Spectacular, terrific. 


Example: 1) We had an epic party. It didn’t end till 7 a.m. the next 
day! 


Synonyms: groovy, rad, cool 


EASY AS piE 
Definition: Very simple, extremely easy. 


Example: 1) The job was easy as pie and we finished up an hour 
early. 


Etymology: ‘Pie’ is a tasty, sweet dish that is easy to make and even 
easier to eat. 


Synonyms: piece of cake 


EAT yOUR HEART OUT 


Definition: A taunt, be envious of someone for whatever reason, 
to cause jealousy. 


Example: 1) Phil is going to found the next Microsoft. Eat your 
heart out, Bill Gates! 


Elbow GREASF 


Box A isn't as big as Box B. 


() Romeis not as old as Athens. 
(= Athens is older) 
C) The Grand Hotel isn't as expensive as the Europa. 
(= the Europa is more expensive) 
C) {don’t play tennis as often as you. 
(= you play more often) 
() The weather is better than it was yesterday. It isn't as cold. 
(= as cold as it was yesterday) 


not as much as ... / not as many as ... 
C) | don't have as much money as you. (= you've got more money) 
C) I dont know as many people as you. (= you know more people) 
O Idont go out as much as you. (= you go out more) 


Compare not as ... as and than: 


C) Rome is not as old as Athens. 
Athens is older than Rome. (not older as Rome) 


O Tennis isn’t as popular as football. 
Football is more popular than tennis. 


| don't go out as much as you. 
You go out more than me. 


DÆ We usually say: as me / as him / as her etc. 
You can say: 
O She’ notas old as him. or She's not as old as he is. 
©) You don't work as hard as me. or You don't work as hard as I do. 


We say the same as ... : 
C) The weather today is the same as yesterday. 
C) My hair is the same colour as yours. 
CJ larrived at the same time as Tom. 
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Definition: Manual labour, hard worx, usually indicates that not 
enough effort is being put forth. 


Example: 1) Put some elbow grease into it! That piano has to go 
upstairs to the third floor. 


flip our 


Definition: To lose one’s professionalism, to be overly anxious or 
paranoid, to lose control of one’s emotions. 


Example: 1) Don't flip out just yet, you still have three days to 
finish your assignment. 


Synonyms: spaz out, lose one's cool 


fast food 


Definition: Quickly prepared food, usually served by large chains 
such as McDonalds. 


Example: 1) I'm sick of McDonalds - can't we have something 
besides fast food for a change? 


Etymology: “Fast means quick and ‘food? is anything you can eat. 
"Fast food’ is food you order and get in a minute or two, without 
having to sit and wait for it. 


Synonyms: junk food 


fat cat 
Definition: A person who has great wealth and power, a tycoon. 


Example: 1) Many of the city’s fat cats eat at that steak restaurant 
on First Avenue. 


Etymology: This term comes from the 1920s, when it was used to 
describe wealthy contributors to American political parties. 


Synonyms: big shot 
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fire away 


Definition: To indicate that somebody should proceed, give ap- 
proval for continuing an action or taking one. 


Example: 1) If you have any questions during the lecture, don't be 
afraid to ask. Just fire away! 


Synonyms: give someone hell 


FREEWARE 


Definition: Software available on the Internet at no cost, prograrns 
and applications distributed for free. 


Example: 1) A small business can save a lot of money by using 
freeware. 


foot in the door 
Definition: An opening or particularly promising opportunity. 


Example: 1) Working as an intern is one way to get your foot in 
the door of a big corporation. 


frosh 


Definition: A student in their first year of undergraduate college 
education. 


Example: 1) I hate these frosh—they ask the stupidest questions 
and have the worst attitudes. 


Gumshoe 

Definition: A detective or private investigator. 

Example: 1) Captain Harris assigned two gumshoes to the case. 
Etymology: Refers to the rubber sole on the shoes of many police 
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officers. The phrase is frequently heard in the movies, especially 
in older film noir detective films from the 1940s. 


GAy 
Definition: Openly homosexual in sexual orientation. 


Example: 1) A recent social phenomenon that has swept the na- 
tion is “gay pride.” 


Synonyms: queer, fag 


get lost 
Definition: A phrase meaning ‘leave now? or ‘get out of here’. 
Example: 1) Get lost, pal. We don’t need your kind around here. 


Synonyms: scram, get outta here 


get behind 
Definition: To offer support, to give aid to someone in need. 


Example: 1) Pm going to get behind Robert’s plan and do every- 
thing I can to help make it work. 


GET GOING 


Definition: To proceed with something, to start or continue doing 
something, can also be used in the sense of ‘hurry up! 


Example: 1) Pm going to get going on my paper and try to finish 
it by tomorrow. 
Glitch 


Definition: A problem or error, a flaw that causes great confusion 
or trouble. 
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Example: 1) Because of a glitch in hardware connections, my new 
computer game did not work. 


Goose bumps 


Definition: Stimulation of our skin cells by fright or the cold, caus- 
ing visible patches to form and hair to stand on end, often used in 
the sense of being cowardly and nervous. 


Example: 1) That film was so scary I had goose bumps the whole 
time. 


qo underground 
Definition: To make secret, to conceal something from others. 


Example: 1) Dave has really gone underground with his plans for 
the new computer. 
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Exercises 


co Look at the pictures and write sentences about A, B and C. 
(2) 


(1) 


?1 


m 


| work hard, but not too hard. 


1 Ais...bigger than C, but not as big ae D............. ——— ———— —— 
DN AUS MES Les. ctt bs deel DU ET Ut EEE a r OEO cn: amc, MR Oe 
ZU AJ SNR — ER V enm THEN: MM C cv m 
SA eR cis cin elas 
Ci GW ON KSB ——— ——— 
co Write sentences with as ... as... 
1 Athens is older than Rome. Rome ...ier't as old ae Athens irte Mem o M 
2 My room is bigger than yours. — Your room isnt ............ 
3 You got up earlier than me. KGiclinite sea... ares... o opens 
4 We played better than chem. They 
5 I've been here longer than you. You 
6 She's more nervous than him. He 
co Write as or than. 
1 Athens is older ... than... Rome. 5 Joe isn't as intelligent „he thinks. 
2 |dont watch TV as much ............... you. 6 Belgium is smaller..................... Switzerland. 
3 Youreatimore me: 7 Brazil isn't as big e e Canada. 


4 l'm more tired today ................... | was yesterday. 8 [can't wait longer -an hour. 


co Complete the sentences about Julia, Andy and Laura. Use the same age / the same street etc. 


I'm 24. 
| live in Hill Street. 


I'm 24. 
L live in Baker Street. 


I'm 22. 
| live in Hill Street. 


| got up at 7.15. I got up at 7.15. | got up at 7.45. 
| don't have a car. "^. My car is dark blue. f az | have a car. It's dark blue. 
— DA Ak v — =, 
Julia Andy Laura 

Vae) — Anayo thesommadde Je TUO essc sema mnt NR 
D (Giese) JIGS ect etie | Mc RIDE ENS sse 
See, © NOC ie coe et e esten Met bo tnr er cM 
A col AG M a a RUN M om mw cete eM T i 
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PREFACE: 


The object of this book is to present in convenient 
form matter for teaching adult foreigners the con- 
structions of English sentences and for teaching them 
at the same time an English vocabulary of the kind 
required by beginners. 

There being no necessary logical arrangement, 
the chief usages of English speech are presented. 
in the order that seems best adapted to the require- 
ments of teaching. The matter of the book has 
been arranged so that each lesson shall introduce 
only one new feature, apart of course from new words, 
and at the same time shall repeat, in forms varying to 
meet the requirements of drill, words and construc- 
tions previously learned. 

The thought expressed by the English sentences 
used in the first two parts of the book can be readily 
communicated to the pupils by the use of objects, 
gestures, motions, and signs, and always should be so 
communicated when being presented for the first 
time. In the early stages of the instruction many 
of the most important processes of learning oral 
and written speech must of necessity take place in 
the presence of the teacher and under her immediate 
observation and control. While these are going on, 
however, the teacher need utter no words, and in- 
deed should utter none, except what are required 
to make the original utterance of the English phrase 
or sentence that is being taught, and except what are 
necessary afterward to repeat it from time to time at 
the proper moment in order to correct the learner's 
pronunciation and to reinforce his new impression. 
If the recitation is rightly conducted, no talk by the 
teacher is ever required to arouse interest or hold 
attention. Oral explanations and suggestions made 
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while the main objects of the lesson are the center of 
attention may be dispensed with altogether; and if 
offered, they usually come as a distraction and a 
distinct hindrance to learning. But the zealous 
teacher particularly, although she may know this, 
often finds it difficult to refrain from attempting such 
assistance. So important is it, indeed, to avoid divert- 
ing and confusing the learner’s attention at this time 
that the lack of a convenient medium of oral com- 
munication between the teacher and the learner seems 
to be, on the whole, not a hindrance, but an aid to 
teaching; it helps to keep the teacher quiet while these 
important learning processes are going on, and results 
in allowing the learner’s attention to be riveted to the 
thought and English expression alone. Accordingly 
the direct route to the end aimed at in the first stage 
of the instruction is through thought suitable to teach- 
ing, exhibited by means of concrete acts without com- 
ment. 

In the matter of the selection of words, the aim has 
been to present the necessary elements of vocabulary 
that are common to all kinds of discourse rather than 
to introduce an elaborate array of special nouns and 
verbs, for which the beginner is sometimes supposed to 
have an immediate and urgent need. The book is in- 
tended to lead up to and make a slight beginning at 
using continuous discourse, written and oral, as a 
means of further study of English. The first two 
parts, which are preliminary to the use of continuous 
discourse, can be learned in a comparatively short 
time, say from six weeks to two months. Con- 
sequently it has been thought best not to overstress 
nouns and verbs at the expense of relational words. 
It is interesting and worth while in this connection ito 
recollect that while relational words are only a com- 
paratively small part of English vocabulary, yet of. 
all the words found in a given piece of ordinary 
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English discourse, relational words constitute some- 
thing like sixty per cent of the whole. And there is 
of course no such thing as adequately comprehend- 
ing the commonest kind of such discourse without 
understanding them. Moreover there seems to be no 
way to effect a speedy preparation for the use of 
continuous discourse by the learner except through 
a prompt presentation of at least the rudiments of the 
relational elements of the language. 

The ideas of teaching which these lessons attempt 
to express are a result of the experience of some six 
years occupied with teaching beginning English tto 
adult foreigners. In the introductory chapter will 
be found some detailed observations in the form of 
suggestions for teaching the lessons. These suggestions 
are put in concrete and specific terms for the sake 
of clearness and brevity, and in the hope that, thus 
expressed, they may in a measure take the place of 
a class-room demonstration from which the reader 
may draw his own particular conclusions about methods 
of teaching. There is no antention of insisting upon 
as essential all of the details of the teaching procedure 
illustrated. Itis a fact, however, that lessons arrang- 
ed on the plan of this book do afford a speedy and 
effective introduction to the use of continuous dis- 
course, and without requiring any special gift for 
teaching, enable the teacher to hold interest and atten- 
tion and to keep them fixed where they do most good. 
Even pupils who are permitted to continue their study 
of English in school for only a short time take with 
them when they leave a benefit from the fact that they 
have been taught systematically in the manner required 
by such lessons as these. For afterwards, when they 
come to learn a new sentence or sense-group or word 
by their own efforts without the assistance of a 
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teacher, they are able to go about it intelligently; they | 
easily and naturally, without any thought about it, 
attend to significant distinctions and make useful 
discriminations in the act of learning that would have 
escaped them, if their brief instruction had not been 
systematic and methodical in the sense suggested. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
September 21, 1921. 
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Unit 


O0 theoldest the most expensive 


HOTEL PRICES IN KINTON 

(Per room per night) 

Europa Hotel — £150 Grosvenor £110 
Grand Hotel £130 Bennets £100 


Royal £120 Carlton £98 
Astoria £115 Star £85 
Palace £115 Station £75 
Box A is bigger than Box B. The Europa Hotel is more expensive than the Grand. 
Box A is bigger than all che The Europa Hotel is more expensive than all the other 
other boxes. hotels in the city. 
Box A is the biggest box. The Europa Hotel is the most expensive hotel in the 
City. 


Bigger and more expensive etc. are comparative forms (— Unit 87). 
Biggest and most expensive etc. are superlative forms. 


The superlative form is -est (oldest) or most ... (most expensive). 


Short words (old/cheap/nice etc.) — the -est: 
old — the oldest cheap — the cheapest nice — the nicest 
but | good thebest bad the worst 


Spelling (= Appendix 5) big — the biggest hot > the hottest 


Words ending in -y (easy/heavy etc.) — the -iest: 
easy > the easiest heavy > the heaviest pretty — the prettiest 


Long words (careful/expensive/interesting etc.) — the most ... : 
careful — the most careful interesting — the most interesting 


We say the oldest ... / the most expensive ... etc. (with the): 
() The church is very old. It’s the oldest building in the town. 
(= it is older than all che other buildings) 
C) What is the longest river in the world? 
() Money is important, but it isnt the most important thing in life. 
C) Excuse me, where is the nearest bank? 


You can use the oldest / the best / the most expensive etc. without a noun: 
() Luke is a good player, but he isnt the best in the team. 
(the best = the best player) 


You can use superlative + I’ve ever ... / you've ever ... etc.: 
C) The film was very bad. | think its the worst film I’ve ever seen. 
What is the most unusual thing you've ever done? 


( present perfect + ever -> Unit 17 older / more expensive -> Units 87-88 } 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE FOR THE TEACHER. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS OF AN EXPLICIT KIND FOR TEACHING 
THE FIRST LESSON. 


The teacher, having on the table the objects men- 
tioned in the first lesson, takes a pencil in her hand, and 
without releasing it, places it successively on the book, 
into the book, beside the book, and under the book, 
thus communicating to the pupil without ambig- 
uity very simple and very definite pieces of meaning. 
At the proper moments as she does so, the teacher 
utters the appropriate English phrases, ‘on the 
book, “into the book,’ and so on, clearly, distinctly, 
and so far as 1s possible with the same voice qualities 
(such as quantity, stress, and intonation) as though 
the utterances were parts of continous discourse. 
The teacher then repeats this performance several 
times, in order that the pupils may have ample op- 
portunity to listen to the teacher's utterances and to 
observe the movements of her speech organs. In 
repeating the phrases the teacher should be careful to 
make the utterances the same each time (a difficult 
thing to do) so as to reinforce the original impressions 
and not confuse the pupil She then uses other ob- 
jects, but not many, to teach similar phrases, indicat- 
ing the meaning and uttering the phrases as before, 
until the class has had ample opportunity to grasp the 
general senses that run through all the phrases men- 
tioned in the lesson. 

At this point of the instruction the teacher, return- 
ing to the first phrase, indicates the meaning and utters 
the corresponding English phrase as she did at the 
beginning. Then, giving the direction by gesture, she 
indicates to one of the class (not to all) that he shall 
utter the phrase. It is important that the teacher 
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should give the directions by signs, and not orally as 
by using the word 'say, because almost invariably the 
beginner will give back the whole of what he hears. 
Besides, the variation serves no purpose and comes as 
a distraction to the beginner. 

The consciousness of a learner in the act of 
learning is a delicate thing, and can tolerate little dis- 
turbance. Whatever assistance the teacher may offer 
must be given delicately and with deft precision. 

After a little practice at listening to phrases and 
reproducing them, the classis ready to attack a complete 
sentence. As a preliminary, the teacher teaches 
them her own name in some such way as this: pointing 
successively to two or three members of the class and 
pronouncing their names at the same time, she then 
points to herself, and pronounces her own name, 
"Miss . Then she lays a pencil on the book 
and removes her hand. After removing it, she utters 
the complete sentence, “Miss put a pencil on the 
book. As she finishes the utterance, she indicates 
by a gesture to the first pupil that he shall reproduce 
it; then to the second, and so on around the class. If 
some member of the class, failing to make a satisfac- 
tory response, hesitates too long or gropes around for 
words, the teacher should repeat the sentence for him 
at once. 

This is no place to discuss the psychology of the 
learning process, but for the teacher here to ask 
some question, or make some explanation, or do 
anything else than simply to renew and reinforce the 
learner’s imperfect impression by a prompt repetition 
of the sentence is a waste of time and worse. As 
has been wisely observed long ago, "To every thing 
there is a season, and a time to every purpose under 
theheaven:. . .a time to rend, and a time to sew;a 
time to keep silence, and a time to speak.”  (Eccles.) 
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After the class has learned a few complete affirm- 
ative sentences in this way, the interrogative sentence 
"What did Miss do?’ is taught. The teacher 
presenting the meaning of the affirmative sentence in the 
manner above described, follows the motions and signs 
by the words, ‘Miss put a pencil on the table. 
What did Miss do?; inviting by a gesture an 
answer from one of the pupils, the teacher continues: 
“Miss put a pencil on the table.’ The pupil 
addressed responds readily with the answer ‘Miss 
put a pencil on the table, The teacher then again 
utters the question ‘What did Miss do? (with a 
gesture directing the pupil addressed to ask the ques- 
tion to the next pupil). This elicits a repetition of 
the words spoken, and at the same time teaches him 
that he has asked a question. 

The chief reason for teaching the interrogative 
sentence at this early stage is that it may be used in 
recitations as a means of passing affirmative sentences 
from one pupil to another. 

After several affirmative sentences have been 
thoroughly taught, the teacher develops one of the 
sentences again, in the same manner as originally, for 
example, ‘Miss put a book on the table,’ and has 
all the members of the class reproduce it orally in turn. 
Then reinforcing once more the new impression, she 
again utters the sentence, ‘Miss — —put a book on the 
table,’ and by gesture indicates that all the pupils are 
to write it on the blackboard. 

The teacher may not know whether all the pupils 
can write or not. She should waste no time, how- 
ever, in trying to find out, but should assume that 
all can write. Many will in fact make a fair attempt 
from the start. After a few lessons, as experience 
shows, most of the others will be found to be writing 
in a satisfactory manner. It is a waste of time to 
show the pupils the written or printed form of the sen- 
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tence before having them attempt to write it. What- 
ever assistance may be called for can readily be given 
to the individuals who need it. As the pupils are 
writing at the board, the teacher passes along and with- 
out speaking makes corrections. For those who are 
not writing and who know the alphabet, but lack 
— the courage to try the spelling, she writes ‘on the book’, 
uttering the phrase after it is written, and leaves them 
to copy it. For those who do not know the alphabet, 
she draws the conventional writing lines, and on them 
writes the loop letters, b,f,h,k, and 1, leaving the pupils 
to copy these. After sufficient time has been given for 
all to write, the teacher (adhering to the practice of 
confining oral directions to the briefest) utters no more 
than the words, ‘Erase, turn.’ 

The writing lesson for that sentence is now ended. 
Whatever shortcomings the writing may have dis- 
closed will be dealt with at another time. In a 
few days most of the pupils, in one way and an- 
other, will make up their deficiences in writing 
themselves with only incidental assistance from the 
teacher. But for the present the lesson goes on to 
other exercises, and all attend. 

The teacher utters the sentence again for the pur- 
pose of reinforcing the learners’ mental impression, 
and giving her directions by gesture in the usual way, 
has each pupil in turn reproduce it orally. 

In the case of classes that learn readily, it is 
sometimes admissible to develop and teach in the same 
way a few sentences in addition to those given in the 
book, using for the purpose the same and other objects, 
and thus extend the learners’ experience. No ad- 
ditional sentence constructions, however, and no new 
relational words should be used at this time. 

After the class has had sufficient practice at listen- 
ing to sentences and reproducing them orally, the 
teacher reads the corresponding lesson in the book 
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aloud to the pupils, who follow the reading with their 
books open. 

Next the pupils are left to study for awhile as 
they please. Afterward the teacher reads the lesson to 
them again. Later each pupil reads aloud as 
meny sentences as time permits. If anyone should 
read too laboriously, he is not permitted to con- 
tinue, but waits for more study and more oral and 
written drill. 

Word by word reading must not be tolerated. 
The pupil's reading should approximate proceeding by 
sense-groups and sentences as natural speech does. 
In this way the pupils begin to acquire the natural 
swing and rhythm of the language, so important for 
many reasons, l 

Nor can concert work, as a short cut or sort of 
mass-instruction, be used with profit at this time, if at 
any time. The reasons are obvious. To mention 
faulty utterances only: one pupil fails to reproduce 
the sounds that have been presented to him, because he 
did not hear them correctly—perhaps he has not yet 
learned to distinguish the minute sound differences in- 
volved; another fails because, although he received 
the correct sound-impression, he has not succeeded in 
adjusting his speech organs rightly. But with whatever 
result the utterance is made, whether rightly or 
not, both the pupil himself and the teacher should 
hear it. If the pupil is successful, he has the sound of 
his own voice as an added factor in helping to fix the 
new utterance. And if he fails, both must hear 
distinctly, in order that together they may make the 
correction at once, when it is most needed and can be 
made with greatest effect. It is, besides, a saving of 
time to stop the formation of wrong speech-habits at 
the earliest moment. Concert work is a positive bar 
to these good effects as well as to others. 
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To state again in outline the teaching procedure 
suggested : 


I. The teacher expresses appropriate meaning by 
the use of objects, motions, and signs. 


2. She utters an equivalent English sentence, clear- 
ly, distinctly, and naturally. 

3. Each pupil in turn reproduces the English utter- 
ance. 
The teacher again utters the sentence. 


5. All the pupils write the sentence on the black- 
board. 


6. The teacher makes corrections in writing. 


7. After all have erased the sentence from the 
blackboard, the teacher utters the sentence 
again. 


8. Each pupil reproduces the sentence orally. 


9. After all the sentences have been so presented 
and taught, the pupils open their books for the 
first time, and listen while the teacher reads 
the sentences from the book. 


10. The pupils in succession read the sentences 
from the book. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING THE SECOND AND THE 
FOLLOWING LESSONS IN PART ONE. 


In order to enable the pupils to add the English 
equivalents of the ideas, ‘long’ and ‘short,’ to what 
they have already learned, the teacher takes a long 
pencil in one hand and a short pencil in the 
other, and after letting them see her compare 
the lengths of the two pencils by holding them to- 
gether, holds up the long pencil and utters the phrase, 
‘a long pencil;’ then holding up the short pencil, she 
utters the phrase, ‘a short pencil.’ She does not utter 
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merely the words "long, 'short' alone, and she spends 
no time in elucidating the meanings of these words 
as words, but without discussion or comment of any 
kind, she puts the long pencil into the long box and 
then utters the complete sentence, ‘Miss put 
a long pencil into the long box.’ Here, as generally, 
in uttering the sentence, she is careful to make the 
utterance correct as a whole. She makes no separa- 
tion of words in the sentence, but runs them together 
in succession as syllables in a word, using intonation, 
pause, and stress to distinguish sense-groups and to 
express the natural emphasis required in the sentence. 

The teacher then drills the class on the sentence 
in the manner set forth in detail and outlined in dis- 
cussing the teaching of the first lesson. All the rest of 
the sentences in the second lesson are taught in the 
same way. 

50, substantially, are taught all the lessons in the 
book. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING THE LESSONS IN PART TWO, 


The method of procedure for teaching Part Two 
is in the main the same as that used in teaching Part One. 
Here, however, the use of objects, motions, and signs 
to convey meaning is gradually discontinued. In 
this part of the book verbs are an important part of 
the study. The distinctions of person and number 
require no comment here. The uses of tenses are 
taught, not formally, but by means of examples, and 
with them the use of time expressions. In accordance 
with the suggestions previously made about conveying 
meaning without the distraction of oral explanations 
by the teacher, the distinctions of time may be con- 
veniently taught by using the calendar. 

In this part of the book some of the lessons have 
printed with them lists of verbs, marked 'Reference 
matter for the learner.’ Each of these lists the pupil 
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will attempt to use only after he has been taught the 
practice exercise that accompanies it; he can make no 
profitable use of it before. 

At this stage of the learner's experience, letter 
writing is a useful exercise. Accordingly a specimen 
friendly letter is printed in the book. The learner 
will compose letters himself, using the specimen merely 
as a pattern. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING THE LESSONS IN PART 
THREE. 


THE FIRST FABLE. 


After the pupils have studied the fable for awhile 
in their books, the teacher, without discussion or 
comment, reads it to them, while they follow the read- 
ing with their books open. Next each pupil reads 
the entire fable aloud. The teacher makes no inter- 
ruptions except to correct pronunciation. 

The pupils will not yet have succeeded in under- 
standing all of the meaning. What their deficiencies 
are the teacher will be able to judge pretty well from 
her knowledge of what they have already learned in 
the preceding lessons, from the questions they ask, and 
somehow from their general behavior during the oral 
reading. 

In order to assist them further with the meaning, 
she sends all to the blackboard and dictates sentences 
to them. The first sentence or two, improvised at 
the time or previously thought out and containing some 
difficult word or construction found in the lesson, 
should have no connection in meaning with the text, 
and should be the simplest the teacher is able to invent. 
In this particular text the phrase, ‘was carrying,’ will 
probably be the first difficult thing. So the teacher may 
dictate some such sentence as this: ‘John was carrying 
his book home to read it to his brother. This sentence 
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and all others used for this purpose she teaches as 
thcroughly as any in the previous exercises, following 
the ordinary method of procedure, always ending with 
the oral reproduction. After giving one or two sen- 
tences unconnected in meaning with the fable, the 
teacher gives a sentence that is related in meaning and 
construction with the text. Sometimes she uses the 
very sentence in which the difficulty occurs. 

After sufficient drill of this kind, the pupils are 
once more permitted to study the fable. A few 
minutes later the teacher reads it aloud to the class, 
who with their improved understanding of the text are 
now eager to listen. Since the utterances of the 
teacher are the learner's models of expression, begin- 
ners receive much benefit from hearing the. teacher 
read continuous discourse with the meaning of which 
they are familiar. Each pupil is now required to 
tell the fable in his own way, the others being permitted 
to study in the meantime, The teacher does not 
interrupt the pupil while he is telling the fable. If 
his reproduction proves unsatisfactory, he 1s permitted 
to study more and try again at a later time. Such 
an opportunity, if needed, the pupil himself almost 
always requests. After the pupils have all told the 
fable, each writes it on paper. It may be here stated 
generally that all these exercises connected with the 
learning of continuous discourse are found to be in- 
tensely interesting to the pupils, and no lack of atten- 
tion is ever encountered. 

All of the other lessons in Part Three are taught 
in substantially the same manner. 
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PHONETICS. 


Instruction in phonetics, of necessity, will be quite 
rudimentary ; no formal lessons will probably be given. 
But the teacher should make every effort in her power 
to secure correct pronunciation from the start, and 
should herself have as much knowledge of phonetics 
as possible in the background, But it is believed 
that pronunciation is best taught by the teacher's mak- 
ing careful utterances, being careful at the same time 
to make them natural utterances, and by her insisting 
on the pupil's making substantially correct reproduc- 
tions a sufficient number of times to establish them, 
accepting from the very start no slipshod results. In 
various places throughout the book, but particularly at 
the beginning, some of the words and phrases used 
have been put in specially on account of phonetic con- 
siderations. Examples of these in the first lesson are 
the words bottle and pan, pen, and pin. 

When listening and observation fail to enable 
the learner to make the proper adjustments of his 
speech organs, the teacher must resort to some 
more detailed instruction. Sometimes a rough 
diagramatic sketch on the blackboard is enough to 
help the learner over the difficulty. For example, a few 
lines may be drawn to picture the mouth wide open 
in pronouncing the vowel of the word pan; the 
lines may diverge less to picture the mouth a little 
more closed as in pronouncing pen; still less, to illus- 
trate the position for uttering the vowel in the word 
pin. The most important thing, however, is that both 
teacher and pupil persevere at some kind of practice 
exercise until the difficulty is removed. 

Different racial groups have their own peculiar 
difficulties, Alliterative nonsense sentences may some- 
time be used in removing these. A few are printed 
below. 


Exercises 


Co Write sentences with comparatives (older etc.) and superlatives (the oldest etc.). 


13 
| big/small 
(A/D) ..AisbiggerthanD. s 
COR M... AIS The biggest. ....... sss 
(B) .Biethesmalleet T . nn aan 
| long/short 
E (CA) WM TE mu A. 
(D) De Ame ,  r 
(B) Become NE TP 
young/old 
(DG mD ——— 


(D/A) 


(C) 
MAPS MM S 
| Restaurant A, Excellent good/bad 
Restouroat B, Not bad B ouo :. HN. ocn Ms 
Restavraat Gi Good but (A) 
RestaveantD, Awful F (D) 


co Complete the sentences. Use a superlative (the oldest etc.). 


1 This building is very old. It’s... the oldest building... in the town. 

It was a very happy day. It was... es ess OF My life. 
|'ssatvenvie ood Wlbs. c ccr ae ME EVET SEI 
Sliésdevenapopulausidpér. “SHE'S in. e E O 
It was a very bad mistake. It was... Ve ever made. 
e's anvarny pietyvillage (CS. n rend eeen 

Lewes a.very cold dao [ES tetti 
Hesavemibonng Pecon mest UU velevemmes 


O NANDAN 


co Write sentences with a superlative (the longest etc.). Choose from the boxes. 


Sydney- Alaska high country river Africa South America 
Everest the Nile large ity- state Australia the world 
Brazil Jupiter long mountain planet the USA the solar system 
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th 
There are three trees in the garden. 
You cannot sew that thin cloth with that thick 
thread. 


Thirty-three thirsty thrushes thrust their heads 
through the bushes in the thicket. 
My mother's other brother has a broader board. 


h 
Hannah has Hattie's hood in her hand. 
Hurry home, Harry, Henry has his horse here 
for you. 
Ww 
What a white woolen waist Wilda wears! 
Why will William and Walter wait at the win- 
dow? . 
fv 
He paid five dollars for his fife. 


tle 
Little Myrtle Riddle put a griddle in the middle 


of the table. 
ter 


Peter, the butter is better, but the water is bitter. 


s s(z) 


This is his business. 


-ing -ink 
I think he will bring that thing and fling it over 
the brink. 


Voiceless consonants followed by -ed 
They watched and walked and talked, and talked 
and walked and watched. 
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INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


Interrogative sentences are an important form of 
discourse, and present special difficulties to the 
beginner, who finds his main difficulty in forming a 
question himself, not in understanding one that is 
asked by somebody else. The teacher should see 
that the pupils have daily drill in asking questions as 
well as in answering them. In exercises devised for 
this purpose, after a question has once been formed 
no deviation in the form iof it should be permitted at 
that time; and the teacher will make sure that all 
answers are given in complete sentences. A reason for 
adhering to the form fixed upon is that deviations are 
bewildering to beginners to an extent hard for an ex- 
perienced person to appreciate. Besides, one form of 
question is as much as beginners can profitably attempt 
to learn at one time. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DRILL IN THE USE OF INTERROGATIVE 
SENTENCES. 


1. Teacher to John (indicating at the same time by 
gesture that John is to ask the question to 
Henry): What is your name? 

John to Henry: What is your name? 

Teacher to Henry (indicating by gesture that he 
is to answer John): My name is Henry Black. 

Henry to John: My name is Henry Black. 

By gesture the teacher directs each pupil to ask 
the question to the next pupil, until all have both asked 
and answered the question. 


Other questions for practice of this kind: 


Where do you live? 

What is that? (pointing to an object) 
Why do you come to school? 

What 1s the name of this school? 
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2. After placing a box and a number of smaller 
articles on the table, and as she indicates by 
gesture that John is to ask the question to Henry, 
the teacher says: What shall I put into the box? 
John to Henry: What shall I put into the box? 
Teacher to Henry (as she indicates that he is to 

answer John): You may put a pen into the box. 
Henry to John: You may put a pen into the box, 
The teacher indicates that each in turn is to ask 
the same question to Henry unti] each pupil has put 
something into the box. 


Other questions for use in the same way: 


What shall I do? 

Where shall I put my book? 
When shall I come? 

What shall I tell her? 


3. Teacher to John (after giving him a book, and 
as she indicates by gesture that he is to ask the 
question to Henry): Did Miss give me a 
box? 

John to Henry: Did Miss 

Teacher to Henry (as she indicates that he is to 
answer John): No, she did not give you a box, but 
she gave you a book. 

Henry to John: No, she did not give you a box, 
but she gave you a book. 

The teacher indicates by gesture that the ques- 
tion and answer are to be passed from one member of 
the class to another, until all have asked and answered 


it. 


give me a box? 


Other questions for use in this way: 


Did Miss speak to him in the Greek lan- 
guage? 
Ans: No, she did not....... but P 


English language. 
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Do you sit at the end of the table? 
Anse Now) do not.. , but... SA side of 
the table. 


4. Teacher to John: What time is it? 
John: It is 8 o'clock. 
Teacher to John: Ask Henry what time it is. 
John to Henry: What time is it? 


Henry: - ]t 15 8 o'clock. | 
Teacher to John: Tell Henry to ask Mary what 
time it is. 


John to Henry: Ask Mary what time it is. 
Henry to Mary: What time is it? 


Mary: It is 8 o'clock. 
Teacher to Henry: Tell Mary to ask Jane what 
time it is. 


Have these questions passed to all the members 
of the class, in the same manner. 


Other questions for use in this way: 
Where did John buy his book? 
Where did Bessie put the box of pencils? 
Who came in just now? 


These exercises have been found of great value. 
They easily keep the attention of all the class centered 
on the precise point of difficulty, afford variety enough 
to hold attention, and at the same time leave the 
teacher free to attend solely to the matter of making 
prompt verbal corrections in the language used by the 
pupils. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER EXERCISES AFTER THE BOOK 
HAS BEEN COMPLETED. 


There should be much reading aloud of con- 
tinuous discourse upon a variety of subjects, in order 
to widen the vocabulary. 


The pupils should be required frequently to pre- 
pare papers and to give short talks on subjects pre- 
viously assigned. 


Conversational exercises may now for the first 
time, it is believed, be used to advantage. 


Practice at writing sentences from dictation 
and making oral reproductions should be continued. 
The sentences used may be much longer and harder 
than heretofore, and several may be given together as 
a bit of continuous discourse. 


Material for study may be given in the form of 
lists of words. But words must be given in their 
simplest forms, in order that the pupils may easily 
find the meanings in their Foreign-English diction- 
aries. The pupils should make both oral and written 
sentences, from derivatives as well as from the words 
given in the lists. Meanings of words should still 
be taught by using them in sentences, and not by 
means of verbal explanations. 


ALPHABET 


Aa Bb Cc Dd Ee Ff Gg Haha 
Jj Kk LI Mm Nn Oo Pp JODIE 
Ss Tt Uu Vv Ww Xx VRE 


NUMERALS 
O I 2 3 
naught one two three four 
6 7 8 9 


five Six seven eight nine 


^ 


PART ONE 


dlabalshe 


I've only got five pounds - | 
not enough for a taxi. | 


She isn't going to take a taxi. He can't reach the shelf. 
She hasn't got enough money. He isn't tall enough. 


? j enough + noun (enough money / enough people etc.) 


A: Is there enough milk in your coffee? 

B: Yes, thank you. 

We wanted to play football, but we didn’t have enough players. 

Why don't you buy a car? You've got enough money. (not money enough) 


enough without a noun 
l've got some money, but not enough to buy a car. 
(= | need more money to buy a car) 
A: Would you like some more to eat? 
B: No, thanks. I’ve had enough. 
You're always at home. You don't go out enough. 


: j adjective + enough (good enough / tall enough etc.) 


A: Shall we sit outside? 

8: No, it isnt warm enough. (not enough warm) 

Can you hear the radio? Is it loud enough for you? 

Don’t buy that coat. It’s nice, but it isn't long enough. (= it's too short) 


Remember: 
enough + noun but adjective + enough 


enough money tall enough 

enough time good enough 

enough people old enough 

D j We say: 

enough for somebody/something This pullover isn't big enough for me. 
| haven't got enough money for a new car. 

enough to do something | havent got enough money to buy a new car. 
(not for buy) 


Is your English good enough to have a conversation? 
(not for have) 


enough for somebody/something There arent enough chairs for everybody to sit 
to do something down. 
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LESSON I 
On Tuer Book, AND OTHER PHRASES 


on the book under the book 
on the box under the box 
on the bottle under the bottle 
on the basket under the basket 
on the pan under the pan 
on the table under the table 
into the book beside the book 
into the box beside the box 
into the bottle beside the bottle 
into the basket beside the basket 
into the pan beside the pan 


. What did Miss Miller do? 
Miss Miller put a book on the table. 


. What did Miss Miller do? 
Miss Miller put a pencil into the box. 


. What did Miss Miller do? 
Miss Miller put a paper under the box. 


! 
. What did Miss Miller do? 
Miss Miller put a pan beside the box. 


. What did Miss Miller do? 
Miss Miller put a pan, a pen, and a pin into 
the box. 


How do you do? 
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. What did Miss Miller do? 


Miss Miller put a book and a pan on the 
table beside the box, and a pencil and a pen 
on the table beside the basket. 


[NS S ODE 
ADJECTIVES 


big long black red 
little short white green 


. What did Miss Miller do? 


Miss Miller put a long pencil into the long 
box. 


. What did Miss Miller do? 


Miss Miller put a short pencil into the short 
box. 


. What did Miss Miller do? 


Miss Miller put a little nail on the table be- 
side the box. 


. What did Miss Miller do? 


Miss Miller put a little black book under 
the little white paper. 


. What did Miss Miller do? 


Miss Miller put a red pen, a green book, 
and a white box beside the basket. 


Good morning. 
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I. Miss Miller put a long white box on the 
table and a short green pencil into the box. 


2. William put a short red paper under the 
little blue book and a long white paper under 
the green book. 


3. John put a short pencil beside the big basket, 
a long white pencil into the white box, and 


a short red pen into the book. 


4. Mary put a big box on the table, a little box 
on the chair, and a little basket on the 
window-sill. 


5. Jane put a little red book on the table beside 
the green book and a long box on the table 


under the green book. 


a piece 


a 
a 
a 
a 


piece 
piece 
piece 
piece 


LESSON III 
LIEGE OF 
of paper a piece 
of string a piece 
of wood a piece 
of glass a piece 
of leather a piece 


1. What did Miss Contis do? 
Miss Contis put a piece of wood into the 
box. 


Good afternoon. 


of cloth 
of rubber 
of wire 
of coal 
of tin 
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. What did Mr. Vanos do? 
Mr. Vanos took a piece of paper from the 
basket on the chair. 


. What did Mr. Sotos do? 
Mr. Sotos took a piece of glass and a piece 
of string from the window-sill. 


. What did Mrs. Mito do? 
Mrs. Mito put a piece of cloth into the box 
and a piece of rubber into the basket. 


. I put a piece of coal on the piece of paper 
and a piece of wire on the piece of cloth. 


. She put a piece of glass on the chair beside 
the table and a piece of tin on the chair be- 
side the window. 


. Mary put a piece of cloth under the book, 
a piece of leather into the book, and a piece 
of string on the book. 


. John put a piece of rubber and a piece of 
wire on the chair, and a piece of cloth and 
a piece of leather on the window-sill. 


. Jane put a piece of coal and a piece of wire 
into the long box on the table, and a piece 
of paper and a piece of glass into the little 
white box on the chair. 


Good evening. 
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LESSON IV 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


I put We put 

You put You put 
He put They put 
She put 

Mr. Smith put 


. Put a little bottle and a green pencil beside 
the little red book. 
Dedi you do? (I put .....) 


. I put a little white paper under the box. 
E mardid Ido? (Youput.....) 


. Mr. Vanos, put a short pencil, a long box, 
and a little basket under the table. 
What did he do? (He put .....) 


. Miss Contis, put a red pencil and a short 
pen into the green book. 
What did she do? (She put .....) 


. Mr. Vanos and Miss Contis, put books on 
the table. 
What did you do? (We put .....) 


. Miss Contis and I put pans, pens, and pins 
on the table. 
What did we do? (We put .....) 


Good-by. 


IO 
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. Mr. Vanos and Miss Contis put books on 


the table. 
What did they do? (They put .....) 


. I put pins into the pan, and you put pens 


into the box. 


. You put a pen on the table, and they put 


books on the table beside the pens. 


. He put a little red paper under the book, 


and she put a big white paper on the book. 


. They put little white boxes on the table, and 


we put little pencils into the little white 
boxes. 


. I put a little red book on the table. You put 


a little green book on the little red book, and 
she put a little box on the little green book. 


LESSON V 
A PrECE oF CorroN CLoTH 
piece of cotton cloth 
piece of woolen cloth 
piece of silk cloth 
piece of linen cloth 


o © p p 


e» 


long piece of ‘cotton cloth 
long piece of blue cotton cloth 


e 


Excuse me; Certainly. 
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. Take a piece of cotton cloth from the basket 
on the table. 
What did you do? (Itook....... ) 


. Give a piece of silk cloth and a piece of 
woolen cloth to James. 
What did you do? (I gave ....... ) 


. Take a piece of linen cloth and a piece of 
cotton cloth from the basket on the chair. 
What did you do? 


. Puta long piece of white cotton cloth and a 
short piece of blue woolen cloth into the 
long white box. 

What did you do? 


. Put a short piece of red silk cloth into the 
box on the chair, and a piece of green linen 
cloth into the little basket. 


. Put a piece of blue woolen cloth, a piece of 
red woolen cloth, and a piece of black woolen 
cloth into the big basket. 


. They took little pieces of blue cotton cloth 
from the box and little pieces of red cotton 
cloth from the basket. 


. She put long pieces of silk cloth into the box 
beside the basket and short pieces of red 
cotton cloth into the box beside the book. 


Thank you. You are welcome. 
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. John took long pieces of white cotton cloth 


and short pieces of red cotton cloth from 
the basket on the table. 


LESSON VI 
Tin Box, Woopen Box, PAPER Box 


. Put a long piece of cotton cloth into the tin 


box on the chair. 
What did you do? 


. Take a short piece of blue woolen cloth 


from the big wooden box on the table. 
What did you do? 


. Puta little piece of green linen cloth into the 


long paper box, and put the paper box on 
the table. 
What did you do? 


. Put a piece of tin into the tin box, a piece 


of wood into the wooden box, and a piece 
of paper into the paper box. 
What did you do? 


. Put a tin box, a paper box, and a wooden 


box on the chair beside the table. 


. Put a long piece of string into the tin box, 


a short piece of wire into the wooden box, 
and a little piece of glass into the paper box. 


I am glad to see you, John. How are you? 
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. Put the tin box on the table, the wooden 
box on the chair beside the table, and the 
paper box on the floor beside the chair. 


. Take a short piece of blue string from the 
little tin box, a piece of red cotton cloth 
from the long paper box, and a piece of 
leather from the big wooden box. 


. Put the tin box on the table, the wooden box 
on the chair, and the paper box on the floor; 
then put a pan into the tin box, a pen into 
the wooden box, and a pin into the paper 
box. 


LESSON VII 
On THE END or THE TABLE 


on the end of the table 
on the side of the table 
on the corner of the table 
in the center of the table 


. Put the tin box on the end of the table. 
What did you do? 

. Put the basket and the wooden box on the 
side of the table. 

What did you do? 

. Put the bottle and the paper box on the cor- 
ner of the table. 

What did you do? 


I am well, thank you. How are you? 
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. Put the pan and the pen in the center of the 


table. | 
What did you do? 


. Take the book from the end of the table 


and the pen from the side of the table. 
What did you do? 


. Take the piece of tin from the end of the 


table and the piece of wire from the side 
of the table. 
What did you do? 


. Puta little piece of glass into the tin box on 


the end of the table and a piece of coal into 
the basket in the center of the table. 


. Put a book under the wooden box on the 


side of the table and a paper box under the 
the book in the center of the table. 


. Put a pan into the wooden box on the end 


of the table, a pen into the paper box on the 
side of the table, and a pin into the tin box 
in the center of the table. 


. Put a box on the end of the table beside the 


little red book and a basket on the side of 
the table beside the big green book. 


. He took a piece of leather from the basket 


on the side of the table, and she took a piece 
of glass from the tin box on the corner of 
the table. 


What time is it? It is ten o'clock. 


Exercises 


[911] Look at the pictures and complete the sentences. Use enough + these words: 


chairs  -meney- paint wind 


I've only 
got £4. 


1 She hasn't got... enough money... E Sui co MN NR M 
PE errare. ccm etes AS Nees rU cM RR 


cB Look at the pictures and complete the sentences. Use these adjectives + enough: 


big long strong  -tall 


|? Sdn | 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
1 He. lent tallenough......... LL ses m a b IM RS AICHE esos a o NS 
2. Thear coser. nat aM oy Bere, asdsilllep....— s END ERA 
eo Complete the sentences. Use enough with these words: 
big eat -eud -milk old practise space time tired 
1 ‘Is there enough milk in your coffee? — "Yes, thank you’ 
2 Can you hear the radio? Is it loud enough... for you? 
3e canileavescehoollif hewants hesr eee o dtes seco 
4 When | visited New York last year, | didnt have ............ s .to see all the 
things ! wanted to see. 
5 This house isnt... erotik E re oe for a large family. 
6 Tina is very thin. She doesn't... — 
7 My office is very small. Thaie is EST e. oem LL ai arenes : 
8 It's late, but | don't want to go to bed now. m foe eto c m ER : 
9 Lisa isn't a very good tennis player because she doesn't ............ ss K 
eo Complete the sentences. Use enough with these words: 
* 
1 We haven't got ...£riough money to buy a new car. (money/buy) 
when (edi Sin oe eae creme rian eee tomatoes. (sharp/cut) 
a^ ln es Waters wasser come MEM E o s nnn deere, swimming. (warm/go) 
PW ENTS WE (EO E Nee M LLL sandwiches? (bread/make) 
By We played Well, DUE MOU E """-—"—-——:.c cm c D 
EeTtiomanave ee oe eoe doc Ut eii ne eerste newspapers. (time/read) 
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. Put a long piece of blue cotton string into 
the paper box on the corner of the table, 
and a piece of glass into the tin box in the 
center of the table. 


LESSON VIII 
Por IT Put THEM 


. Take a pen from the end of the table and 
put it into the tin box. 
What did you do? 


. Take three pens and two pins from the 
paper box and put them into the tin box. 

What did you-do? - 

. Take a piece of blue linen cloth from the 

wooden box and put it into the little basket 


on the chair. 
What did you do? 


. Take a piece of coal and a piece of glass 
from the table and put them into the box on 
the window-sill. 


What did you do? 


. Take five buttons and three nails from the 
table and put them into the box on the side 
of the table. 

. Take a long piece of red cotton string from 
the long box in the window and put it 
around the big green book. 


It is a quarter to four. 
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. Take three little pieces of green linen cloth 


from the box on the chair and put them into 
the basket on the end of the table. 


. Take a piece of wire and a piece of tin from 


the little box on the corner of the table, and 
put them into the big box on the end of the 
table. 


. Take the books from the end of the table, 


the pens from the side of the table, and the 
papers from the center of the table, and put 
them on the chair. 


LESSON IX 


Fach Incu Epce ALL WHOLE 


. Put a match on each end of the table. 


What did you do? 


. Put two matches on each side of the table. 


What did you do? 


. Put three matches on each corner of the 


table. 
What did you do? 


. Put a match on each corner of the table and 


four matches on each side of the table. 
What did you do? 


It is half past eleven. 
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. Take six matches from the tin box, and put 
two on each end of the table and one on 
each corner of the table. 

What did you do? 


. Put a match on each side of the table one 
inch from the edge. 
What did you do? 


. Put two broken matches on each end of the 
table and three whole matches on each side 
of the table. 


. Take all of the broken matches from the tin 
box on the chair and put them on the side 
of the table. 


. Put a whole match on each side of the table 
two inches from the edge, and a broken 
match on the table beside each whole match. 


. Give a broken match and a whole match to 
each pupil at the side of the table, and three 
whole matches to each pupil at the end of 
the table. 


. Take all of the whole matches from the 
wooden box and put them on the side of the 
table; then take all of the broken matches 
from the tin box and put them on the end of 
the table. 


It is five minutes after six. 
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LESSON X 
THIS, THAT THESE, THOSE 


. Take a piece of cotton cloth from this end 


of the table and put it on that end of the 
table. 
What did you do? 


. Take these pens and those pencils and put 


them into that box. - 
What did you do? 
( 


. Take this book and that book and put them 


on that chair. 
What did you do? 


. Take those matches and these nails and put 


them into the tin box on this corner of the 
table. 
What did you do? 


. Give these books to that man and those 


books to this man. 
What did you do? 


. Take these boxes and these books from this 


chair and those boxes and those books from 
that chair, and put them on the desk. 


. He took this little pencil and these black 


pens from this box and put them into that 
box on the corner of the table. 


I have no pencil. 
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3. These books on this table are little red 
books, and those books on that table are big 
green books. 

4. He took three nails and five buttons from 
this box, and she took four pens and seven 
pencils from that box. 


5. Mary, give those books to him and these 
books to her, and put this book and that 
book into the cupboard. 


LESSON XI 
PossEssIVE PRONOUNS 


I have my book We have our books 
You have your book You have your books 
He has his book They have their books 
She has her book 


I. Put my book on the table. 
What did you do? 


2. Put your pen on the book. 
What did you do? 


3. Put her box on my book. 
What did you do? 


4. Take his pen from the table. 
What did you do? 


May I have a pencil, please? 
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. Put our pens on our papers. 
. What did you do? 


. Put their papers on the table. 


What did you do? 


. I put my long piece of cotton cloth into 


your little white box; then I put your piece 
of woolen cloth into my basket. 


. We put our books on the chair beside the 


table, and they put their books on the chair 
beside the window. 


. You took their pens from my box and put 


them into his big wooden box ; then you put 
the box on ihe end of the table. 


. We took our little brown pencils from the 


pencil-box, and we put them into the chalk- 
box. 


. Take all of our pens from the box and give 


one to him and one to her; then put two pens 
into each box on the side of the table. 


. Take our books, our pencils, and our papers 


and put them into the cupboard; then give 
each pupil a piece of chalk and an eraser. 


Lend me your pen, please. 
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LESSON XII 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS FOLLOWING THE 
PREPOSITION To 


to me to us 
to you to you 
to her to them 
to him 


. Take your pens from the table and give 
them to me. 
What did you do? 


. Give these long green pencils to her and 
these little brown pencils to him. 
What did you do? 


. Take those little pieces of leather from the 
wooden box and give them to us. 
What did you do? 


. Take these pens from the table and give 
them to them. 
What did you do? 


. They gave three pieces of black woolen 
cloth to her and two pieces of red cotton 
cloth to me. 


. Take a little piece of tin from the box on 
this end of the table and give it to him. 


I do not understand you. 
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. Take my long piece of green linen cloth 


from him and give it to me; and then give 
my short piece of blue silk cloth to her. 


. Give the wooden box to me, the tin box to 


him, and those two paper boxes to those 
two men at the end of the table. 


. Take the matches from the box and give 


the whole matches to him, the broken 
matches to her, and the box to me. 


. He took the long pencils from the table and 


gave them to us; then she took the pieces 
of chalk from the box and gave them to him. 


LESSON XIII 


Nor BOT 
I have I did not 
I have not 


. Take three books from the table. 


Have you two books? 
No, I have not two books, but I have three 
books. 


. Put that red book on the chair. 


Did you put a green book on the chair? 
No, I did not put a green book on the chair, 
but I put a red book on the chair. 


Pronounce this word, please. 
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. Give him those pencils. 

Did you give him those boxes? 

No, I did not give him those boxes, but I 
gave him those pencils. 


i 


. Take a nail; a screw, and a pen from the 
box. È 
Did you take a pan from the box? 


. Put this chair beside the door. 
Did you put the chair beside the table? 


. I did not take a piece of coal from the 
basket, but I took a piece of wood from the 
basket. 


. He did not take a pencil from the box, but 
he took a pen from the box. 


. They did not put their papers on the table, 
but they put their books on the table. 


. I have not a long piece of cloth. I did not 
take a long piece of cloth from the box, but 
I took a short piece of cloth from the box. 


. You did not put fifty pens on the table, but 
you put fifteen pens on the table. 


. I did not take a piece of glass from this end 


of the table, but I took a piece of wire from 
the box on that end of the table. 


What is the meaning of this word? 
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LESSON XIV 
THERE Is 
Pahere c PEST ? Are there .......... ? 
There is aw c. rs ‘There are RE. 
There is nota ....., There are not any ..... 


I. Put one match on the table. 
Is there a match on the table? 
There is a match on the table. 


2. Put a book on the table. 
Is there a pen on the table? 
No, there is not a pen on the table, but 
there is a book on the table. 


3. Put three matches on the table. 
Are there three matches on the table? 
There are three matches on the table. 


4. Put four pens on the table. 
Are there four pencils on the table? 
There are not any pencils on the table, but 
there are four pens on the table. 


1. There is not a pen in that box on the table, 
but there are three pens in this box on this 
chair. 


2. There are not any boxes on those chairs, 
* but there are two books on each chair. 


Spell this word for me. 


His shoes are too big for him. There is too much sugar in it. 


too + adjective / adverb (too big / too hard etc.) rs too loud. 
Can you turn the radio down? FS 
Its too loud. (= louder than | want) J : 
| can't work. I'm too tired. fi " 


) I think you work too hard. 


too much / too many = more than you want, more than is good: 
| don't like the weather here. There is too much rain. (= more rain than is good) 
Let's go to another restaurant. There are too many people here. 
Emily studies all the time. | think she studies too much. 
Traffic is a problem in this town. There are too many cars. 


Compare too and not enough: 
The hat is too big for him. 
The music is too loud. Can you turn it down, please? 


There's too much sugar in my coffee. 
(= more sugar than | want) 
TA e lo | don't feel very well. | ate too much. 


D. The hat isn't big enough for him. (= it’s too small) 
The music isn't loud enough. Can you turn it up, please? 
There's not enough sugar in my coffee. 
A-e (=| need more sugar) 
Lan You're very thin. You don’t eat enough. 
not big enough 


We say: 
too ... for somebody/something These shoes are too big for me. 
) It’s a small house - too small for a large 
family. 
too ... to do something l'm too tired to go out. (not for go out) 
Its too cold to sit outside. 
| too ... for somebody to do something She speaks too fast for me to understand. 


194 to... and for ... => Unit 556. much/many - Unit 83 enough - Unit 91 
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. There is not one piece of woolen cloth in 
that box, and there are not any in those 
boxes on the window-sill. 


. There are not any pencils in the box on the 
table, but there is a pencil in each box on 
the bench. 


. There is a little green book on my table, but 
there are not any books on your table. 


. There are boxes of chalk and boxes of pen- 
cils on that table, but there are not any 
boxes on this table. 


LESSON XV 
HERE T'HERE 
. Come here, John, and put that green book 


here on this table. 
What did you do? (I came .....) 


. Go there to that window and put the pen 
into the box. 
What did you do? (I went .....) 


. Put these tin boxes here and those paper 


boxes there. 
What did you do? 


I do not know this word. 
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. Put a little piece of cotton cloth here into 


this box, and a piece of paper there into that 


box. 
What did you do? 


. There are three pens and a pencil here in 


this box, and there are five pencils and an 
eraser there in that box. 


. They put their little brown pencils here, and 


their long red pens there. 


. John put his book here, and Jane put her 


book there; but they put their erasers and 


` chalk there on that bench beside the black- 


board. 


. Their little wooden boxes are not here, but 


there are two tin boxes there on that 
window-sill. 


. There are not any chairs here at this table, 


but there are five chairs there at that table. 


. John 1s here, and Mary is here. Henry and 


Paul are not here, but all will be here at 
nine o'clock. 


LESSON XVI 
INTERROGATIVES 
Interrogative Adjectives: Who, Which, What. 
Whois...... ? Which is 2I i 
Whoare ....? Which are ....? 


WV hat is cee. p 


May I read now? 
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I. Who is that man at the window? 
'That man is Mr. Smith. 


2. Who are those men at the door? 
Those men are Mr. Jones and his son. 


3. Which is James? 
The man at the end of the table is James. 


4. Which are your books? 
Those books on the chair are my books. 


5. What 1s on the table? 
There is a paper on the table. 
| 


Interrogative Adverbs: Where, When, 
Why, How. 


EE uL. They are ....... 
I. Where 1s my hat? 
It is on the book. 


2. Where are your papers? 
They are on the table. 


3. When do you come to school? 
I come to school at nine o'clock. 


4. Why do you come to school? 
I come to school to learn the English lan- 


guage. 


Wait a minute, please. 
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5. How much did you pay for your book? 
I paid one dollar for it. 


6. How many pupils are in this room?’ 
There are fifteen pupils in this room. 


Note.—Drill frequently on the use of interrogatives. See 
to it that each pupil asks questions as well as answers them. 


LESSON XVII 


PossESSIVE PRoNovuNs USED 
WitHout Nouns 


Mine Yours Hers His Ours THEIRS 


1. That is my book. 
That book is mine. 


2. That is your book. 
That book is yours. 


3. That is his book. 
That book is his. 


4. That is her book. 
That book is hers. 


5. Those are our books. 
Those books are ours. 


6, Those are your books. 
Those books are yours. 


What is the price of this? 
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. Those are their books. 
Those books are theirs. 


. Your pen is on the desk. Where is mine? 
Yours is in the paper box. 


. My hat is on the table. Where is hers? 
Hers 1s on the chair. 


. Her chair 1s at the end of the table. Where 
1s his? 
His is at the side of the table. 


. Hlis papers are here. Where are ours? 
Ours are in the basket. 


. Our papers are here. Where are theirs? 
Theirs are in the cupboard. 


. There are three pens on the table. Yours 
is here, his is here, and mine 1s here. 


. They put ours into the box and theirs into 
the cupboard; but where 1s his? 


. They put all on the chair, yours, his, hers, 
and theirs. 


. I gave mine to her, and she gave hers to me. 


. How many of these pins are yours, and how 
many are mine? Put mine into my box and 
yours into your box. 


How much did 1t cost? 
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LESSON XVIII 
INTERROGATIVES 
I. What is your name? 
2. What is the name of this school? 
3. What is the name of this street? 
4. What is the name of this book? 


5. What is the name of this thing? 


I. What shall I put into the box? 
2. What shall I write? 

3. What shall I tell her? 

4. What shall I give him? 

5. What shall I do? 


I. Where shall I sit? 

2. Where shall I write? 

3. Where shall I put the box? 
4. Where are your papers? 


1 5. Where 1s his hat? 


It is a beautiful day. 


PART TWO 
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LESSONII 


VERBS: PRESENT TENSE, IMPERATIVE AND 
INTERROGATIVE FORMS 


Note.—In teaching tense forms use the calendar 


to indicate the time. 


write study walk 
read listen sit 
speak eat stand 
come go look 


Conjugation of the verb write: Present Tense (to-day). 


Singular Number Plural Number 
I write We write 
You write You write 
He writes They write 
She writes 


John writes 
I. To-day I sit and write. 
2. He sits beside the table and writes. 
3. They sit beside the table and write. 


4. I sit and read and write, and she sits and reads 
and writes. 


5. I take a piece of cloth, and she takes a piece of 
paper. 
6. She walks to the blackboard and writes. 


7. John goes to the window and looks at the people. 
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8. We speak English, and he speaks Italian. 
NEGATIVE FORMS 

I do not write We do not write 
You do not write You do not write 
He does not write They do not write 

I. She writes, but I do not write. 

2. She sits, but he does not sit. 

3. We take pencils, but they do not take pencils. 

IMPERATIVE SENTENCES 

I. Come here, Mary, and read your lesson. 

2. Go to the blackboard and write. 

3. Take these pens and put them into the box. 

4. Listen to me, please. 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES 


I. Do you like coffee? 
No. I do not like coffee, but I like tea. 


2. Does she write? 
No. She does not write, but she reads. 


3. Does John go to school every day? 
Yes. He goes every day. 


4. Do John and James work in a store? 
No. They do not work in a store, but John works 
in a restaurant, and James works in a factory. 


Exercises 


92.1) Look at the pictures and complete the sentences. Use too + these words: 


1 
2 
3 


big crowded fast heavy oud low 


4 


€ 


Ane MUSE Ee. 529 0)... ei... encne ZAR Shes living cmo c : 
illod XS icones cuf eesti neem Um . S5 His jacket is... 
Alltel C EIS pereo cosmos oet bU tds "cNhSlsenmmlisee E Nec 


[922 | Write too / too much / too many or enough. 


|S Cc wo ogco-Ggxun.uüu.HN-— 


— cA 


You're always at home. You don't go out Enough... 

| don't like the weather here. There's ....LQQ.Mucnh..... rain. 

|can'ewaititor them Idomt Dave... time. 

There was nowhere to sit on the beach. There were „u people. 
You're always tired. | think you work... hard. 

{ital VoL EN eee ee .to eat? “Yes, thank you’ 

NOMAN eee coffee. It's not good for you. 

MOUmemcisat «es vegetables. You should eat more. 

I dont like the weather here. It's... cold. 

Our team didn't play well. We made ..................... mistakes. 

"Would you like some milk in your tea? “Yes, but not ............. med ; 


co Complete the sentences. Use too or enough with these words: 
l 


XD O0 -J Ov Un I US hNJ9 = 


Peoulam work d. Wasdoo ined... acne v Pt (tired) 

Can you turn the radio up, please? It .. ient. loud enough —. (loud) 
Mel ENVABCONVAIK DONNER Ro fan 

Don't buy anything in that shop. It... (expensive) 
Yoceantpütalyountmnesinithis bag It -e cote . (big) 

| repleta ca (S) funis slices tener rene eM re ate ie cnc ene . (difficult) 
Youmworkineedsitoibe better, feo ee Um Ee . (good) 
LETT C5 SICUL OTI (05:74 pots c Ts tnt Oe ee . (busy) 
Ikhouehethenimiwasbonng REL... rtt ERR cte tendi Ruta . (long) 


mplete the sentences. Use too (+ adjective) + to... . 


(I'm not going to bed / early) [usc ure e e cm ur ree e : 
(they're not getting married / young) NUSVIGNT. . Meum — m LL — N 
(nobody goes out at night / dangerous) 


Co 
1 (I'm not going out / cold) its popeald Fono OL... oo RENEB 
2 
3 
4 
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5. Does John speak the Italian language? 
No. He does not speak the Italian language, but 
he speaks the Greek language. 


6. Does Mary sit at the side of the table? 
No. She does not sit at the side of the table, but 
she sits at the end of the table. 


LESSON II 


FUTURE TENSE, EXPRESSION 
INFINITIVES 


S OF FUTURITY, 


(Reference matter for the learner.) 


Verbs in Verbs in 
Present Tense (now) Future Tense (to-morrow) 


I come 
go 
read 
write 
take 
learn 
buy 
put 
sit 


j= jj ee SS [EM I 


I shall come 
I shall go 
I shall read 
shall write 
shall take 
shall learn 
shall buy 
shall put 
shall sit 


EM Sa Se EM EM [E 


CONJUGATION Or THE VERB Go, FUTURE TENSE 


I shall go 
You will go 
He will go 


` Negative 
I shall not go 
You will not go 
He will not go 


We shall go 
You will go 
They will go 


We shall not go 
You will not go 
They will not go 
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FUTURE EXPRESSIONS 


to-morrow next month 
day after to-morrow month after next 
next week next year 
week after next year after next 
INFINITIVES 
to write to give 
to eat to speak 
to read to learn 
to work to put 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 
1. To-morrow I shall come here to learn the English 
language. 


2. Day after to-morrow I shall not come to school, 
because it is Saturday. 


3. I shall go to the theater next week. 


4. Week after next my sister will come to school to 
study the language. 


5. About the middle of next week we shall go to the 
country to see our friends. 


6. Month after next John will go to New York to 
buy some cloth for his store. 


7. Next year my brother will come to the United 
States to live with me. 


8. Year after next my brother will have a store on 
^ Fifth Avenue. 


9. I shall go to a store next month to buy a book to 
read about the American people. 
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10. We shall come to school next week to learn to 
read, to write, and to speak the English language. 


II. They will come to school because they want to 
learn the English language; and they want to learn 
the English language because they want to earn 
money. 

I. Shall I get my book and read to you now? 


2. Will Mr. Wilson go to work day after to-morrow? 


3. Where will they go when the bell rings? 


LESSON III 


NAMES OF THE DAYS OF THE WEEK, 
AND TIMES oF Day 


Sunday Tuesday Thursday Saturday 
Monday Wednesday Friday l 
morning forenoon evening midnight 
noon afternoon night 


1. On Sunday I shall take my friends to church. 


2. My brother will come to visit me on Monday, and 
we shall-go to the theater on Tuesday night. 


3. Wednesday at nine o'clock I shall go to the rail- 
road station to meet my uncle and aunt. 


4. On next Thursday my brother will go to Boston 
to see father, mother, and sister. 
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. Two weeks from next Friday Mr. Carson will 


speak to the men of this class. 


. At eight o'clock on next Monday evening we shall 


see that good play at the theater. 


. On Saturday afternoon I shall not work, but 1 


shall go out on the street to take a walk. 


. Next Wednesday I shall take my sister to a store 


to buy her a new hat and a new coat to wear to 
school. 


. On next Saturday at midnight my friend will 
start for Chicago. 


On next Thursday afternoon I shall not work, 
because I am off work that day. 


When I come to school to-morrow morning, I 
shall sit at this table to write my lesson. 


When I go to Boston to see my cousin next month, 
I shall take him a new English book. 


When I receive my pay next week, I shall buy 
myself a new suit and a new hat. 


LESSON IV 
Past TENSE 


Reference matter for the learner. 


Present Tense (now) Past Tense (yesterday) 


come came 
go went 
read read 
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write 
speak 
learn 
put 
buy 
eat 
drink 
sleep 
give 
take 
work 
see 
do 
have 
is 
are 
make 
want 
talk 
get 
send 
sell 
show 
look 
listen 
walk 
wait 
watch 
stop 
receive 
answer 
keep 
say 
order 
return 
think 
carry 
wash 
build 
stay 
like 


wrote 
spoke 
learned 
put 
bought 
ate 
drank 
slept 
gave 
took 
worked 
saw 

did 

had 
was 
were 
made 
wanted 
talked 
got 

sent 
sold 
showed 
looked 
listened 
walked 
waited 
watched 
stopped 
received 
answered 
kept 
said 
ordered 
returned 
thought 
carried 
washed 
built 
stayed 
liked 
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PRACTICE EXERCISES 


yesterday last month 

day before yesterday month before last 
three days ago three months ago 
last week last year 

week before last year before last 
three weeks ago three years ago 


. Yesterday I sat at this table and wrote my lesson, 
and to-day I sit here again. 


. Day before yesterday I learned many new words, 
and I want to learn more to-day. 


. I met John on the street three days ago, and I 
talked with him for an hour. 


. Week before last I went to the theater and saw a 
good play, and next week I shall go again. 


. Jane bought some cloth last week, and next week 
she will make a dress for her little sister. 


. Three weeks ago I sold my house, and week after 
next I shall buy another one. 


. Month before last we carried our plants into the 
other room, and next week we shall carry them 
into this room again. 


- Three months ago I received a letter from a 
friend in Europe, and next week I shall answer it. 


. Last year I read many books, and next year I shall 
read many more.. 


IO. 


II. 


12. 
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Year before last I wrote in my native language, but 
now I write in English. 


Last night I went home at six o'clock. I madea 
fre. I sat down to read; and when my brother 
came in, we talked an hour and a half about 
American history. 


Three years ago two of my fellow countrymen 
came to New York, and they stayed there for one 
year; then they went to Chicago. They are there 
now, and each has a comfortable home. 


Year before last I thought that I did not want to 
learn the English language; but last year I did 


not work because I could not speak the lan- 
guage of my new country. 


LESSON V 


NAMES OF THE MONTHS 


January July 
February August 
March September 
April October 
May November 
June December 


. I came to the United States on the first of last 


March. 


John was born on April ro, 1910, and his sister 
was born on June 6, 1914. 
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. In July and August the weather will be hot, and 


in October and November the weather will be cool. 


. In May the farmer will plant his corn, and in 


October he will gather it in. 


. The Fourth of July is a holiday in this coun- 


try. We celebrate the day of our independ- 


ence. 


. My friends will come to visit me in the middle of 


June, and I shall take them to the country for a 
picnic in the woods. 


. Last July when I had my vacation, I went to the 


country, where I helped my brother work on the 
farm. 


. On the last Tuesday of June Frank and Harry 


came from Europe, and they both live here now. 


. Last February, when the weather was very cold, I 


bought one ton of coal, for which I paid six 
dollars. 


The schools in the large cities of the United 
States are open for ten months of the year; so 
the children have only two months of vacation. 


Mr. Panos came to the United States on the fifth 
of last January, and he lived here one month ; then- 
he moved to Boston, where he will live for two or 
three years. 


IO. 
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LESSON VI 


COMMON QUESTIONS ABOUT PERSONS 


. What is your name? 


My name is Ross Martino. 


. Where do you live? 


I live at number 1145 Fifth Avenue. 


- From what country did you come? 


I came from Italy. 


. When did you come to the United States? 


I came to the United States on June 14, 1921. 


. Which language do you speak? 


I speak the Italian language. 


. Is your father in this country? 


Yes. My father is here. 


. Is your mother in this country ? 


No. My mother is in Italy. 


. How many sisters have you? 


I have no sisters. 


. How many brothers have you? 


I have two here and one in Italy. 


How old are you? 
I am eighteen years old. 
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LESSON VII 
A FRIENDLY LETTER 


1463 Penn Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
April 6, 1921. 
My dear Sister, 

I shall write you a short letter in English. I can 
not write much, because I do not know many words. 
I go to school every day, and next month I shall know 
more words, and then I shall write you a long letter. 

We want you to come to Pittsburgh to visit us 
about the first of June. Come and stay two or three 
weeks with us. We can have a good time, because 
now I can go all over the city alone. 

Write to me and tell me when you will 
arrive in Pittsburgh, and I shall meet you at the station. 

It is time for me to go to school, so I must close. 

Your sister, 
Mary RUPERT. 


Envelope. 


Mary Rupert, 
1463 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Miss Jane Rupert, 
4625 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 
New York. 


| He speaks English very well. 


-. (word order 1) 


m | verb + object 


Sue bought somenewshoes yesterday. 
| | 


subject ^ verb object 
The verb (bought) and the object (some new shoes) 


are usually together. We say: 


) Sue bought some new shoes yesterday. 
(not Sue bought yesterday some new shoes) 


SOME NEW SHOES (object) 


SUE (subject) 


verb + object 


Paul often wears 


Hespeaks English very well. (not He speaks very well English) | 
like Italian food very much. (not | like very much ...) 
Did you watch TV all evening? (not... watch all evening TV) 


ablackhat. (not Paul wears often ...) | 


We invited a lot of people to the party. | 
lopened the door slowly. 
Why do you always make the same mistake? 


l'm going to borrow some money from a friend. 


where and when 


——— yo al 
Wewent toaparty lastnight . 
| | 
where? when? 


Place (where?) is usually before time (when?). We say: 
We went to a party last night. (not We went last night to a party) 


place time 
(where?) (when? how long? how often?) 
Lisa walks to work ~ every day. - (not ... every day to work) 
Will you be at home this evening? (not ... this evening at home) | 
| usually go to bed early. (not ... early to bed) 
We arrived at the airport at 7 o'clock. 
They've lived in the same house for 20 years. 


| Joe's father has been in hospital since June. 
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word order in questions ** Units 44-46 always/usually/often etc, => Unit 94 


IO. 
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LESSON VIII 


BEFORE AFTER 


. Before you sit down, open your book. 
. After you sit down, open your book. 


. Before I came to the United States, I could not 


read or speak the English language. 


- I came here before half past nine o'clock, and I 


stayed until after half past three. 


. After I go home I shall eat my supper, and soon 


after supper I shall read my lesson to my brother. 


i 


Soon after I came to this country, I came to 
school; and soon after I came to school, I could 
understand a little English. 


. I shall read this book; and after I read it, I shall 


give it to you to read. 


. I worked all day to-day, and I am tired. But 


after I rest a short time, I shall go out for a walk. 


. I cannot become a citizen of the United States 


until I have been here five years. I have been 
here four years, and next year I can become a 


citizen. 


After I have lived in this country several years, I 
shall have a business of my own; then I shall own 


my home. 
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II. Before I began to study this language, I did not 
like it; but after I came to school for a month, I 
liked the language very much. 


I2. After you finish your. work to-morrow, I want 
you to bring your family to our house; then we 
shall sing some of our native songs. 


LESSON IX 
NEAR FAR 
near far 
a short distance a long distance 


I. The book is near to the box; but the pen is far 
from the box. 


2. I walk to school this year because I live near; but 
last year I rode to school because I lived far away. 


3. John walks a short distance to his work, but HEY 
has a long distance to go. 


4. It is a long distance from here to John's house. I 
cannot walk there; but I shall ride in a street car. 


A SHORT TIME A LONG TIME 


I. Europe is a long distance from the United States, 
and it took me a long time to come from there 
to this country. 


2. I sat in my room a long time last night and read 
my new book; then I went out for a short time to 
walk. 
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3. It takes a long time to walk that long distance; but 
it takes a short time to travel it by automobile. 


4. When I came to this country, I traveled a short 
distance on land by railroad ; then I traveled a long 
distance on water by steamship. 


5. À short time ago I read about the first English 
people who crossed the Atlantic Ocean. They came 
in sailboats, and not in steamships as you and I 


came. 


6. Before I came to this country, I thought that 1 
could learn to speak the language in a short time; 
but now I think that it will take me a long time to 
learn to speak it well. 

7. I live a short distance from the school; therefore it 
takes me only a short time to come. But John lives 


a long distance from the school, and it takes him a 
long time to come. 


LESSON X 


PARTITIVE EXPRESSIONS 


all of them none of them 
many of them some of them 
part of them both of them 
most of them a few of them 
one of them half of them 


I. There are many buttons on the table. Put all of 
them into the tin box. 
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. Put some of them on the side of the table and a 


few of them on each end of the table. 


. Put half of them into the basket and give one of 


them to me. 


. There are two pencils on the table. Put both of 


them into your pocket. 


. There are many little buttons in the box. Most of 


them are white. Part of them are black; but one 
of them is red. 


. Take all of the little pencils from that box and put 


half of them on the chair and half of them on the 
window-sill. 


. I do not know all of these words. Many of them 


are new to me; but in a short time I shall know all 
of them. 


. Some of the pupils of this class can read well, and 


some of them cannot read much; but in a short 
time all of them will read well. 


. All of the pupils of this class came from foreign 


countries. Some of them came from Italy, a few 
of them came from Russia, and one of them came 
from China; but none of them came from Turkey. 


LESSON XI 
PRESENT PARTICIPLES IN PROGRESSIVE FORMS 
Reference matter for the learner. 


Present Tense Past Tense Present Participle 
go went going 
come came coming 
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write 
read 
speak 
talk 
erase 
sit 
eat 
tell 
see 
bring 
buy 
break 
cut 
do 
drink 
think 
stand 
sleep 


wrote 
read 
spoke 
talked 
erased 
sat 

ate 

told 
Saw 
brought 
bought 
broke 
cut 

did 
drank 
thought 
stood 
slept 


writing 
reading 
speaking 
talking 
erasing 
sitting 
eating 
telling 
seeing 
bringing 
buying 
breaking 
cutting 
doing 
drinking 
thinking 
standing 
sleeping 
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Note To THE TEACHER.—Point out that present participles 
are formed by adding -ing to the present forms. 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 


I am going 
You are going 
He is going 


We are going 
You are going 
They are going 


1. I am going to New York to meet my brother next 
week. He will arrive in America on next Thurs- 


day. 


2. You are standing talking to us, and we are sitting 


listening to you. 


3. They are sitting at the table eating bread and 
butter, and drinking tea. 
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. They are going to bring their violins; then they 


are going to play and sing for us. 


. I am buying a new house, and I am paying for it 


by the month. I am paying twenty dollars a month. 


- Iam making a new dress, and I am making it of 


beautiful blue woolen cloth. 


. They are learning the English language. They are 


reading, writing, and speaking in English. 


Are you using this book? 

Is he coming to-morrow? 

Are they buying a new house? 
Is he talking English? 


LESSON XII 


INTERROGATIVES 
THE INTERROGATIVES: Wao, WuicH, WHAT 


WHO 


. Who 1s the woman at the door? 


. Who took my pencil from the box and put it into 


the cupboard? 


. Who gave you that beautiful green box? 


. Who took those three matches from the box and 


put them on the edge of the table? 
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WHICH 

. Which papers did he put on the window? 

. Which of those two books did you give to John? 

. At which table did you sit? 


. Which boy took the tin boxes from the cupboard 
and put them here? 


WHAT 

. What is the name of that man at the door? 

. What is in the big wooden box on the floor? 

. From what box did he take these pens and pencils? 


. What did that woman put on the corner of the 
table? 


Interrogative Adverbs: Where, When, Why, How 


WHERE 

. Where are those pieces of leather, John? 

. Where did you put my hat and his book? 

. Where are Mr. and Mrs. Miller and their children? 


. Where are the papers for those men in the corner 


of the room? 
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WHEN 


. When do they go to work? 
. When did he put his knife here? 
. When did she give those beautiful boxes to you? 


- When did you pay for your book? 


WHY 


. Why do Mary and John come to school? 
. Why do those men sit at the table? 
. Why do they put their books into the cupboard? 


. Why do those girls take those pens from the basket? 


HOW 


. How much paper do you want? 
. How many pencils do you want? 
. How much did you pay for those pens? 


. How many pencils did you give them? 


NorE.—Dril frequently onquestions and their answers. 


LESSON XIII 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 


. Two new pupils came to our school yesterday, a 


boy anda girl. The boy’s name is Joseph, and the 
girl’s name is Sarah. 
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. Joseph and Sarah were both born in France. They 
are coming to school to learn the English language. 


. Joseph is sixteen years old, and Sarah is thirteen. 
They will come to school every day from nine 
o'clock until half past three. 


. After they go home, they will tell their mother 
about the school. They like to come, and we like 
to have them here. 


. On Saturday they will not come here; but they will 
go to visit their cousins. 


. In a few years they will be ready to go to high 
school, and in a few years after that they will go 
to college. 


. There are many pupils in this school; but there are 
many people on the street who are not pupils in 
any school. 


. Two months ago I came to this country, and two 
weeks ago I came to this school. Now I am learn- 
ing to speak the English language. 


. Three years ago my brother came to this school, 
and now at the age of fifteen he is in high school. 
He wants to go to college in order to become a 
lawyer. E 


. My friends, John and James, were born in a foreign 
country, and they are both non-English speaking 
people. After they learn to speak English well, 
they will go to work in a factory. 
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s. My father came to this country five years ago, and 
my mother and I came two years ago. I come to 
school every day; but my mother does not go to 
school. I speak well, and she does not. 


LESSON XIV 


THe DIFFERENT-DIFFERENCE PERPLEXITY 
Same, Differ, Different, Difference 


1. The books that are on the table are the same as 
those on the chair. 


2. She has two books that are the same in length, 
the same in width, and the same in color. 


3. He has two books that are different. They differ 
in length, they differ in width, they differ in thick- 
ness, and they differ in color. 


4. There is no difference in the pronunciation of those 
two words; but there is a great difference in the 
spelling of them. 


5. Those two men came from the same country; they 
came at different times. One of them can speak 
four different languages. 


6. I did not arrive in New York on the same day as 
my father arrived, because we set sail on different 
days; he sailed in March, and I sailed in April. 


Are those books the same? 

Is there any difference between those two books? 
Are those papers alike? 

Do those bottles differ in size? 


Exercises 


[93.1] Right or wrong? Correct the sentences that are wrong. 


1 


Did you watch all evening TV? Rid you watch TY all evening? ........... s 


2 Sue bought some new shoes yesterday. — ae ee M. 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


| like very much this picture. 

Tom started last week his new job. 

| want to speak English fluently. 
Jessica bought for her friend a present. 
| drink every day three cups of coffee. 
Dont eat your dinner too quickly! 
liborrowedliromimnyabrothierai VADO 5 E 


co Put the words in order. 


[933] Put the words in order. 


1 


Un RK UJ Nh 


— 


4 


(the door / opened / | / slowly) 

(a new phone / 1 / last week / got) 
(finished / Paul / quickly / his work) 
(Emily. / Veny Well) French; doesmiE SBCA): esee dota omatus i 
(allotenstonpe dial I yesterday) ssec tette i NN E NIB ERE 
(London / do you know / well?) 
We enjoyed) very much (THE PANY) user ettet EB dec E 
Cheproblem/ careful (Nex pa ANC) ee cece ce cre cree nner o Roca 
(Wie acthearport/ somefiends ATE) easet eeepc senem tcn am 
(did you buy / in England / that jacket?) ———— ee Se ee ee Se 
( 
( 


every day / do / the same thing / we) 
football / dont like / very much / I) 


(to work / every day / walks / Lisa) 

(at the hotel / | / early / arrived) 

(goes / every year / to Italy / Julia) 

(we / since 1998 / here / have lived) 
(in London / Sue / in 1990 / was born) 


(didn't go / yesterday / Paul / to work) 

EQUI] do ctt cmt pi MM MR rr ee 
(to a wedding / last weekend / went / Helen) 

Hume. e EE editum. E essc 
(1/ in bed / this morning / my breakfast / had) 

lE E o MEUM. c eM CU s c M 
(in September / Amy / to university / is going) 

TIMMY, & seven eh rca nc ne ce nr LLL c ccm eM c ccn MC cet 
(I / a beautiful bird / this morning / in the garden / saw) 

|o cm nuo lm ONE Qe 
(many times / have been / my parents / to the United States) 

ju —— M TU cesse i ME cos. ANNUI LLL MN e cde 
(my umbrella / | / last night / left / in the restaurant) 

ee ee DAMM . c cc c m o LL oae. 
(to the cinema / tomorrow evening / are you going?) 

CMM cde ue E ccc voc M c Risus 
(the children / | / took / this morning / to school) 

| UU ANE uU LU TU ERE. 
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LESSON XV 
CoMMON MEASURES 
Foot Rule, Yardstick, Pint, Quart, Gallon 


. Take the foot rule and measure the table and tell 
me its length. 


. Take the foot rule and measure Mr. Panos and 
tell me his height. 


. Measure the thickness of the table and tell me its 
thickness in inches. 


. With the yardstick measure this piece of string 
and give me its length in yards. 


. With the pint measure, measure this bottle and tell 
me how many pints it holds. 


. Yesterday I bought a gallon of milk, and my bill 
was forty-eight cents; therefore I paid twelve 
cents for one quart. 


. I shall buy a new rug for my room. Measure the 
length and the width of the room, and tell me how 
large a rug to buy. 


. I want a vessel having the capacity of six quarts. 
I have a two-quart pan, and I need a larger one. 


. James is going to the tailor to be measured for a 
suit. It takes three or four yards of material to 
make a man's suit. 
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IO. Mary will buy a piece of linen cloth to make a 
cover for her table. Measure her table and tell 
me how many yards to buy. 


What are the dimensions of this room? 
What is the capacity of that box? 

What quantity of milk do you want? 
What are the measurements of this table? 


LESSON XV Ii 


PAST PARTICIPLES 


Past Present 
Present Past Participle Participle 
go went gone going 
come came come coming 
write wrote written writing 
speak spoke spoken speaking 
talk talked talked talking 
erase erased erased erasing 
sit sat sat sitting 
eat ate eaten eating 
tell told told telling 
see saw seen seeing 
bring brought brought bringing 
buy bought bought buying 
break broke broken breaking 
cut cut cut cutting 
do did done doing 
drink drank drunk drinking 
sleep slept slept sleeping 
am was been being 
send sent sent sending 
sell sold sold selling 


Reference matter for the learner. 
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PRACTICE EXERCISES 


PRESENT PERFECT TENSE 


I have written We have written 
You have written You have written 
He has written They have written 


. The teacher has written the lesson on the black- 
board, and the pupils have written it on their papers. 


. The teacher has come to teach you, and you have 
come to learn. 


. We have read our lessons, we have written our 
lessons, and we have talked about our lessons. 


. She has written to her mother, and she has told her 
that John has just arrived from Europe. 


. I have been at the store, and I have bought a few 


apples for dinner. 


. I have eaten my breakfast, and I have walked for 
an hour, and now I shall read for a while. 


. I have written my lesson on the blackboard. I 


have erased it, and I have spoken what I wrote. 
| 


. They have lived on this street for a long time, and 
now they have bought a new house on another 


street. 


. I have not been in Chicago, but my father and 


mother have both been there. 
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PAST PERFECT TENSE 


I had written We had written 
You had written You had written 
He had written They had written 


I. I had read my lesson, and I had written it before 
you came. 


2. I had gone before she told the story. 


3. I had never seen John's cousin until I went to 
John's house last night. 


4. I had never read this story before; but I had read 
another story about George Washington. 


LESSON XVII 
DisTINCTION BETWEEN SIT AND SET 
I. Set the box on the table and sit down. 
2. Sit down and set the box on the table. 


3. Set all of those bottles on that bench and sit there 
beside them. 


4 Set Mary on that little chair and let her sit there 
to study her lesson. 


5. Sit down, please, and set your box on the floor. 


IO. 


TS 


I2. 


13. 


14. 
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. Set that boy down, and tell him to sit there for a 


half hour. 


. Tell Mary to set a chair at the table; and then tell 


Mr. Green to sit on it and eat dinner with us. 


. Harry set that box there an hour ago, and it has 


sat there ever since. Please set it in the cup- 
board before you sit down. 


. Both John and Mary have been sitting on that 


bench a long time. I want them to sit there every 
day to study their lessons. 


On last Saturday I went to the railroad station to 
meet my uncle and aunt. They were both there, 
sitting on the bench waiting for me. 


I like to sit on the seashore at sunset and watch 
the boats go out to sea. 


I sat here yesterday, and I have been sitting here 
again to-day watching the children play in the 
water. 


Where are those children? A few minutes ago 
they were here, sitting on the floor setting blocks 
in a row on the edge of the rug. 


Set that bottle of ink here on the table; and I shall 
sit and write some of the new words in my book. 


Did you sit on that chair yesterday? 
Did you set this chair beside the table? 
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LESSON XVIII 


THE USE OF IF 


. If I had a paper and a pencil, I should write my 


lesson. 


. If you want to speak well, you must study hard. 


- If you can spare the time, come to my house to- 


morrow and spend the day with us. We have 
much to talk about. 


. If I had a pen and some ink, I should spend some 


time writing a story about George Washington, 
the first president of the United States. 


. He said that if he could get off from his work, he 


should go to Cleveland to visit his oldest brother. 


. If I were your brother, I should not go to work 


yet, but I should go to school awhile first. 


. If you want a hat of the same style and of 


either the same or a different color, I can get it 
for you. 


. If they are going the same day as we are, we may 


travel together. I should enjoy talking with them 
as we travel along. 


. If I were he, I should go to them and ask them 


for more money; and if they would not give more 
money, then I should look for work in another 
place. 


If I had been in this country five years ago, I 
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should now have a business of my own. If I make 
as much money next year as I made last year, I 
shall soon have my own restaurant. 


LESSON XIX 
THE Use oF WHETHER 


. He feels the table to learn whether it is rough or 
smooth. 


. She feels the cloth to learn whether it is hard or 
soft. 


. She feels the water to find out whether it is cold 
or warm. 


. I do not know whether or not that man can speak 
the Greek language. 


. We cannot tell whether the weather will be warm 
or cold to-morrow. 


. He has lost his money. I do not know whether it 
is because he is a bad manager, or whether it is the 
fault of his partner. 


. When he comes in, he will tell us whether or not 
he is going to accept the new position that was 
offered him last week. 


. Let me know by the first of the month whether or 
. not you will accept my offer for that house. This 


is all that I am able to pay. 
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I did not know whether you were going this week, 
or whether you were not going until sometime next 
week. 


I am not sure whether or not I shall be able to 
hold my present job. It is very hard for me be- 
cause I do not understand tbe orders that are 
given to me. 


LESSON XX 


THE VERB USE Tue Noun UskE 


. We use pens and pencils to write our lessons. 


. We use pencil-paper and pencils when we write 


our lessons; but when we write letters, we use 
letter-paper, pens, and ink. 


. John and Mary use both gas and electricity in their 


house; gas for heating and electricity for lighting. 


. The tailor uses the heavy woolen cloth to make the 


winter overcoat, and he uses the light woolen cloth 
to make the light spring overcoat. 


. Our grandfathers did not use automobiles to travel 


long distances as we do; but they used horses. 


. Steamships were not used in the time of Columbus; 


but sailboats were used, and it took a long time to 
travel by water in those days. - 


. On the first of the week I bought myself a new pen- 


cil. I have used it for almost a week, and I can use 
it for another week. 
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8. When I first came to this country, I used the dic- 
tionary every day. But now I do not need to use 


it so much, because I am more familiar with the 
words. 


1. I do not know the use of this word. I find it 
difficult to use all of these words correctly. 


2. What use can be made of this room? It has not 
been in use for a long time. 


3. If they want to finish their work in an hour, E 
must make good use of their time. 


Did you use my pen? 
How do you use this word? 


What is the use of this thing? 
Of what use is this to you? 


LESSON XXI 
LEAF, Leaves, Live, Livep, Diz, Diep, DEAD, DEALA 
1. Here are two dead leaves and two living leaves. 
2. Lack of water will cause the death of leaves. 


3. In the fall the leaves of most of our trees die, and 
the dead leaves fall to the ground. 


4. In the spring time the living leaves come, and the 
trees are made beautiful again. 


5. Tea is the dried leaves of the tea plant. Millions 
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of people all over the world drink tea. This tea is 
made by pouring boiling water over the dried tea 
leaves. 


LEAVE, LEFT Live, LIVED 


. He lived here one year ; but he will leave for Europe 


next month. 


. He left this room an hour ago, and I see that he 


has left a package here. Before he leaves to- 
morrow, we shall give it to him. 


. Mr. Mitchell has lived here for a long time; but he 


will leave to-morrow for another city. 


. After I have lived here for a month or two, I shall 


leave and go to another part of the state. 


. I had lived there ten years, when a man came along 


one day and bought my house. We left the place 
the next week. 


. If I put fifty dollars into the bank this month, it 


leaves me sixty dollars to use for expenses. I 
think that I can live on that amount for a short 
time. 


. Some one told me that when Abraham Lincoln was 


a boy, he slept on a bag of leaves for a bed. And 
this boy lived to become president of the United 
States. 


LESSON XXII 
As 


. As I came to school to-day, I saw Charles standing 


on the street corner talking with David. 


always/usually/often etc. (word order 2) 


These words (always/never etc.) go with the verb in the middle of a sentence: 


always often ever rarely also already all 
usually sometimes never seldom just still both 


|. My brother never speaks to me. 
She's always late. 
Do you often go to restaurants? 
| sometimes eat too much. (or Sometimes | eat too much.) 
A: Dont forget to phone Laura. 
8: I’ve already phoned her. 
l've got three sisters. They're all married. 


Always/never etc. go before the verb: 


verb 

C) lalways drink coffee in the morning. 

(not | drink always coffee) 

Helen often goes to London. 

(not Helen goes often) 

You sometimes look unhappy. 

They usually have dinner at 7 o'clock. 

We rarely watch TV. or 

We seldom watch TV. 

© Richard is a good footballer. He also plays tennis and volleyball. 
(not He plays also tennis) 

(©) I've got three sisters. They all live in London. 


often | play 


But always/never etc. go after am/is/are/was/were: 


| am always tired. 
(not | always am tired) 
() Theyare never at home during the day. 
C) Itis usually very cold here in winter. 
() When | wasa child, | was often late for school. 
O A: Where's Laura? 
B: She's still in bed. 
©) I've got two brothers. They're both doctors. 


Always/never etc. go between two verbs (have ... been / can ... find etc): 


verb 1 verb 2 
will go | s Mp 2 n wi you. 
can find It doesn't often rain here. 


() Do you usually go to work by car? 


remember 
often ec | can never find my keys. 
never Have you ever been to Egypt? 
ere, | ene O A: Where's Laura? 


been 


8: She's just gone out. (She5 = She has) 
My friends have all gone to the cinema. 


always/never + present simple =» Unit 5 just/already + present perfect ** Unit 16 all => Units 80-81 


both > Unit82 still => Unit 95 
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- As I was riding along in the street car, I read an 
interesting article in the newspaper. 


. As I sat in the railroad station waiting for my train, 
I saw Mr. and Mrs. Long go to their train for New 
York. 


- As I was crossing the Atlantic Ocean to come to 
America, I heard a few people talking in the Eng- 
lish language. 


. As my sister and I passed through the store, we 
saw many people buying summer clothing. 


. As I entered the car, I saw Carrie. She said that 
her sister was coming from Europe, and that she 
would arrive the first of next week. 


. They were coming up the street as I went down. 
I turned around and went with them to their home. 


. She gave me this book as I came in. It is a good 
book, and when I have finished it, I shall let you 
read it. 


. As I stood at the window and watched the people 
pass by, I thought of another city that I have 
visited. 


LESSON XXIII 


. My book is as large as yours, and it is just as in- 
teresting as yours. ' 


. His pen is the same as mine; they are both foun- 
tain pens. One writes as well as the other. 
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I like this work just as well as I liked the work that 
I did last year. 


. John does his work as well as Jane, and better than 


Henry. 


. This coat fits as well as, if not better than the one 


I had last year. 


. This table is just as long and just as wide as the 


other table. 


. The boy is just as tall and just as heavy as the girl; 


but neither of them is very tall or very heavy. 


. This coffee is not so good as the coffee that we had 


last week, and this cost three or four cents a 
pound more. 


. The quality of this leather is not so good as the 


quality of the leather that I bought last week; but 
the price 1s more reasonable. 


. To-morrow I shall not come so early as I came to- 


day, because there 1s not so much work to do. 


- I do not live so far away as you do, and it does not 


take me so long to come. 


. Now she talks as well as he; but she does not write 


so well. However, after she has been here in school 
a little longer, she will write well, as well as any 
one in the class. 
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LESSON XXIV 


CORRELATIVES 
bol uuu. and though ee yet 
not only ..... but also although ....... still 
either ....... Or SINCE Me. 24-24 etes therefore 
neither ...... nor aee So.  e A, then 


4. 


S: 


. I told both Mary and John to go to the table. 


. I want not only Mary and John but also James 


and Paul to go to the door. 


. I want either Mary or John to go to the black- 


board. 
I want neither James nor Paul to go. 


Though there was much trouble in Europe, yet I 


managed to get away and come to America. 


. Since I paid twenty cents for two pens, therefore 


the cost of one pen 1s ten cents. 


. If I go to see him to-day, then I shall not go to- 


morrow. 


. Both James and Paul have had not only four years 


in high school but also two years at the Musical 
Institute. 


. They offered me this position; and they will give 


me not only a good salary but also a fine office. I 
must either accept or decline the offer within two 
weeks. 
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If all the members could be persuaded to come 
to the meeting, they might not only pay their dues 
but also pay some money into the treasury. 


Although I have been studying this subject for a 
long time, still I do not have a clear understand- 


ing of it yet. I must either find some books to 
read or find some one who will explain it to me. 


LESSON XXV 


FILL, FULL, FEEL 


. Fill the little bottle full of water and the big bottle 


half full. 


. Feel the bottle to learn whether the water is cold 


Or warm. 


. I need a full box of chalk, and that box is only 


half full. 


. He took seven matches from that full box on the 


end of the table. 


. This book is full of beautiful pictures; that other 


book is full of interesting reading. 


. To know English well fills us with confidence to 


do our work. It will not only make us happy, but 
it will also make us able to earn more money. 


. There is no one here to fill his position, and I do 


not feel that I have time to do his work and mine 
too. 


8. 


IO. 
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Columbus filled his ships with enough food to 
last for many days; then he set out on his journey. 
He did not feel afraid, because he was full of 
hope. 


. Day by day they sat on the decks of the vessels and 


watched the sun rise and set. By and by some one 
saw land a long distance off, then all were full of 


Joy. 

At last they reached land, and filled with delight, 
they landed and set up a flag in honor of Spain. 
In a short time they started for home, feeling 
that they had made a great discovery. 


LESSON XXVI 
LET 


. Let me have your pencil, please; mine is broken. 
. Let me see that book; it looks like mine. 


. Let him have your knife to sharpen his pencil; he 


lost his on the way to school to-day. 


. After we have eaten our supper let us go to the 


theater; Henry says that there is a good play this 
week. 


. Let us tell the children a story about the Indians, 


the red people who lived in America before the 
Europeans came. 


. Please let me help you with that work; you have 


too much to do to-day, and I have time to help you. 
Let us work together. 
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. Let us get up early to-morrow and go to a store 


and buy our heavy winter clothing. The weather 
is getting cold, and we need warm clothes. 


. We must have some fresh air in this room. Let us 
open the windows and let the air come in. 


. Let all those who sit at the tables have spelling 
books, and let all of the others have readers. 


LESSON XXVII 


KNow KNOWLEDGE 


. I do not know what you have in your hand. 


. I have no knowledge of what you have in your 


hand. 


. He has no knowledge of what you put into the box. 


. James does not know the names of those people. 


He says that he never saw them, and that he does 
not know what they want here. 


. When I have a good knowledge of the English 


language, then I want to get some knowledge of 
a useful trade. 


. It is difficult to make a machine like that one in 


the mill It requires a knowledge of machinery 
that only few people have. 


. Mr. Williams wanted me to come over and make a 


fence around his lot; but I have no knowledge of 


IO. 
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fence making, and I told him to get Mr. Doyle to 
do it. 


- I do not know the exact meaning of this word. I 


shall spend a short time studying it; then if I 
have no more knowledge than I now have, I shall 
ask some one to help me. 


. When I first came to this country, I did not know 


many people with whom I could talk; but now I 
have a better knowledge of the language, and I 
have many friends. 


That strange man did not know the way to the 
railroad station. He asked me to direct him; 
but he did not have enough knowledge of English 
to understand me. 


LESSON XXVIII 


LIE Lay 
lie, lay, lain, lying 


. Tell him to lie down and take a sleep to-day. 
. We lay down yesterday and slept two hours. 
. That book has lain there for three or four days. 


. It was lying there when I went out day before 


yesterday. 


. A little child is lying on the couch sleeping. She 


lay there yesterday also. 
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lay, laid, laid, laying 

I. Now you see me lay the book on the table. 

2. I laid the book there last week. 

3. He has laid all of the books on the table. 


4. Look at the little girl laying stones on the walk. 


I. I laid that paper there. Let it lie there until I 
come home. 


2. I have laid five letters on the table, and now I lay 
another there. 


3. When I lay down last night, I laid my watch on the 
dresser. 


4. At ten o'clock I laid the paper down, and then I 
lay down to sleep. 


5. I laid that book there a long time ago, and it has 
lain there ever since. 


6. Lay the child down, and let him lie there to sleep. 


7. He lay there all day yesterday; but now he is up, 
and he is laying those cards on the window-sill. 


LESSON XXIX 
POSITIVE AND COMPARATIVE FORMS OF ADJECTIVES 


tall short good heavy | long 
taller shorter better heavier longer 


1. There are two men at the end of the table. John 
is the taller of the two. 
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2. Let the taller one sit at the end of the table, and 
the shorter one sit at the side of the table. 


3. Those two books are both good, a the little one 
is the better of the two. 


4. They put two stones on the table. 
The one on this corner is the heavier. 


5. Give him the longer of those two pencils, and put 
the shorter one on the window-sill. 


6. Let her have the better piece of cloth because she 
wants to make a good dress. 


7. Those two coats are both good, but I like the 
shorter one better than the longer one. 


8. James is the taller of those two men, but Henry 


is the heavier. 


9. The older of those two men is the better prepared 
to do his work. If you can, take the older one 


to do your work. 


IO. The softer piece of cloth is the better, and it will 


make a better coat. 


I. There are two pencils on the table. Give me the 
longer one. 


2. John is the taller of those two men at the table. 


3. Mary is the heavier of those two girls. 
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. Take the longer piece of string and give the shorter 


piece to me. 


. James is the taller of those two boys, but Henry is 


the heavier. 


JSS ON) OO 


THE USE OF SUPERLATIVES 


tall short good heavy long 
taller shorter better heavier longer 
tallest shortest best heaviest longest 


. Of all the men in this room, Harry is the tallest, and 


William is the shortest. 


. There are three books on the table , but this one is 


the best. 


. This box is the heaviest and longest that I have. 


. Here is a full box of pens. The longest pen is the 


best. You may take it, and I shall take the shortest. 


You may have the longest and heaviest piece of 
wire, and I shall take the shortest and lightest piece. 


. Guy has grown much taller and heavier than he 


was. Now he is the tallest and heaviest one of the 
family. 


. I knew him best of all the family, and I like him 


better than I like his brother. 


Exercises 


co Read Paul's answers to the questions. Write sentences about Paul with often/never etc. 


Paul 

1 Do you ever play tennis? Yes, often. | .... Paul often plays tennis. 

2 Doyougetupieany? E yes always. Mice neces 

3 Are you ever late for work? | | No, never. hor E C E LM 

4 Do you ever get angry? Sometimes nen nee a o ER 

5 Do you ever go swimming? Rare. Nm c RES 

6 { Are you at home in the evenings? Nes;usually Mice cc E Lev RE 

co Write these sentences with never/always/usually etc. 

1 My brother speaks to me. (never) ...My brother never speaks to. me... ss 

PEL SOUL MAINES MICI acer gence ree ea. Reaction aa 

3 Vinnshwolsar5uoclock. “(usually To ese. e 

4 Sarah has started a new job. (just) Sarah s 

5 | go to bed before midnight. (rarely) .... 

6 Me USisntalacewe usually) Ren owen... eese teet tete IHRER TENE 

7 \don'teat fish. (often) r ET ANE OE OE ccna ca NINE 

S Miwillifoenwhianyousaid MimeVerM mii e e Pee ee cae Leu 

SE Ean en OUT passporti (even i. neem eee RON ce. 
He) Diego ciety Gee eee tC |) rere re. een ee eM or ct 
11) Tiegieemipicnesamenatel. (alway yee. TS AMES, dessins — 
12 Mlanetdoesnitawondompmattirdays. «(Uistiall yee eT meen 0 
p E Tina nare? ict mEE————-—-———m——— i oe 
14 bando vehavelfor breakfast "(usually ...........—————— emere FERE 
15 Sieanememoenns name (Meven e ec ec REI EE entume EO 

co Write sentences with also. 

1 Do you play football? (tennis) ^^ ^^ Yee, and | aleo play tennis... m 

2 Do you speak Italian? (French) Nesvandl litte eat S 

3 Are you tired? (hungry) Nes ia Glee ae cee. cee ee re NR 

4 Have you been to England? (Ireland) b ai nore E A E ent cen cage, MR 

5- Didiyeubuy any clothes? (sonieilbSuks) osos cai aa f 


co Write sentences with both and all. 


I'm married. | was born in England. 
| live in New York. 


! live in London. I live in London. 
| play football. | play football. 
I'm a student. I'm a student. 


l've got a car. l've got a car. 


s FOOtball. 
0 eee —— À— students. 


199 
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. We want to know the shortest and best way to go, 
because we want to go in a shorter time than we 
went before. 


. He is known as the best workman in the shop. He 
is even more skillful than some of those who have 
been there longer than he has. He is also the quick- 
est workman there, and he can do his work in the 
shortest time. 


LESSON XXXI 
More Most 


. These flowers are more beautiful than those that 
I had last week. 


. Those are the most beautiful flowers that I have 
seen in this part of the country. 


. John told the most interesting story that I have 
heard for a long time. Let him tell it to you some 
day. 


. In her work Mary is more thorough than Jane, bat 
Jane is quicker than Mary. 


. She did her work more carefully to-day than she 
did it last week. She will soon learn to be a most 
careful worker. 


. Harry is more economical than Thomas, but Will- 
iam is the most economical of the family. 
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. John Smith thought that if he should take a more 


northern route than Columbus took, he could find 
a passage to the Indies. 


. That is the most horrible accident that has happen- 


ed on the railroad for a long time. It is even more 
horrible than the one that occurred at the crossing 
last year. 


. At the dinner the other night they spoke about that 


man who came in just now. He has been most 
successful 1n his business, and he is one of the most 
able men in the organization. 


LESSON XXXII 
WHOM 


To whom, for whom, with whom, 
from whom, about whom, by whom 


. To whom shall I go for work? 


I do not know to whom to go for work. 


. For whom do you work? 


That is the man for whom I work. 


- With whom did you come to school? 


There is the man with whom I came. 


. From whom did he buy his house? 


He did not tell me from whom he bought his house. 


. About whom were they talking? 


I do not know about whom they were talking. 
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6. By whom was that book written? 
I shall see by whom it was written. 


7. I do not know for whom he works, but I do know 
with whom he lives. 


8. He does not know to whom to apply for work, and 
he does not know from whom to get advice about 
it. 

9. They asked by whom that fine house was built, and 


to whom it now belongs; and if it is for rent, 
from whom it can be rented . 


LESSON XXXIII 


CONTRACTIONS AND NEGATIVE SENTENCES 


haven’t: have not aren't: are not 
isn’t: is not weren't: were not 
don't: do not hadn't: had not 


didn't: did not 
NO NONE ANY 


I. There is no book there. 
There is not any book there. 
There isn't any book there. 
There is none there. 


NOTHING ANYTHING 


2. There is nothing in the box. 
There is not anything in the box. 
There isn't anything in the box. 
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NOBODY ANYBODY 


3. There is nobody in that room. 
. . There is not anybody in that room. 
There isn't anybody in that room. . 


I. I have no pens. 
I have not any pens. 
I haven't any pens. 


2. I have nothing in my hand. 
` J have not anything in my hand. 
I haven't anything in my hand. 


3. They said nothing about it. 
They did not say anything about it. 
They didn't say anything about it. 


4. I can do nothing for you. 
I cannot do anything for you. 
I can't do anything for you. 


5. I told him nothing. 

I did not tell him anything. 

I didn't tell him anything. 

Norr.—Teach contractions, but discourage their use for 
a time. Especially, discourage the use of "can't." Observa- 
tion shows that until beginners have learned to stress the 
final consonant, their utterances of can’t (with a weakened t) 


are apt to be mistaken for can. Urge them to use cannot 
in business. D i 


LESSON XXXIV 
WHEN, WHERE, WHILE, DURING 


1. When I came in, you were pines at ne table 
writing a letter. 


IO. 


II. 
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. Where you are going, the garden is full of the 


most beautiful flowers. 


. While you were writing, I was reading an 


interesting story about the early settlers of 
America. 


. During the night he does the most important work 


that is to be done in the factory. 


- When I heard that Mr. Panos was coming to this 


country, I wrote him a letter asking him to come 
here. 


. While I was standing on the corner talking to one 


of my friends, James came along and asked us 
to go to the theater with him. 


. During Columbus's voyage the sailors became dis- 


couraged and wanted to go back to Europe. 


. I have read that when Captain Smith and his band 


of men were in Virginia, they almost starved to 
death. 


. The French people once occupied the place where 


Pittsburgh now stands, and the Dutch people once 
occupied the place where New York now stands. 


Sometimes the Indians made their most brutal 
attacks upon the colonists while they were wor- 
shipping in church. 


When they come we shall go into the meeting and 
stay while they sing the beautiful songs. 
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12. During the week that my cousin visits me, some- 
time when we are all at home, come and spend the 
day with us. 


LESSON XXXV 


ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 


ADJECTIVES ADVERBS 
extravagant extravagantly 
careful carefully 
successful successfully 
abundant abundantly 
kind kindly 
thoughtful thoughtfully 
thankful thankfully 
grateful gratefully 
economical economically 
quick quickly 

slow slowly 
prompt promptly 
immediate immediately 
cheerful cheerfully 
hasty hastily 


I. He is a slow and careful worker. 
He works slowly and carefully. 


2. Jim is a successful writer. 
Jim writes successfully. 


3. They have an abundant supply. 
They are abundantly supplied. 
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. Is this spelling correct? 
Do I spell correctly? 


. Did you make an exact copy? 
Did you copy this exactly? 


. The growth of the corn was rapid. 
The corn grew rapidly. 


. They were earnest students. 
They study earnestly. 


. John laughed a merry laugh. 
John laughed merrily. 


LESSON XXXVI 
WHAT THAT 


. This is what you want. 
This 1s the box that you want. 


. I gave him what he wanted. 
I gave him the paper that he wanted. 


. We shall see what they are doing. 
We shall see the work that they do. 


. I have told them what John said. 


I have told them everything that John said. 


. They know what you want. 
They know the box that you want. 
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. They make what you see on the table. 
They made the dresses that you saw on the table. 


. I do not understand what you say. 'The words 


that you use are too difficult for me. 


. We knew all the people that were there, but we 


did not know what they were talking about. 


. This is the best pencil in the box. It is the one 
that I want to use to-day. 


He has told me everything that I needed to know, 
and he seemed to know just what was necessary 


to finish the work. 


We want you to learn all that you can here, and 
we want you to learn what you learn well. 


LESSON XXXVII 
IMPERSONAL Use or It, Ir as AN EXPLETIVE 


IMPERSONAL 


- It is blowing and raining very hard. 
. It is half past five o'clock, and it is time to go home. 
. It was thawing when I came in. 


. It behooves me to go to work, if I finish before 


six o’clock. 
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. It is very dark these nights. 

. It 1s moderating a little now. 

. It has been freezing all day. 

. It is too soon to go to the train. 


EXPLETIVE 


. It is an easy word to understand. 

. It was a pleasure to see those pictures. 

. It will be impossible to forget that lesson. 

. It is a good thing to Mes that knowledge. 

. It proved very difficult to find out the truth. 

. It was a disappointment to me not to see you there. 


. It is easier to see the faults of others than ta recog- 
nize our own faults. 


LESSON XXXVIII 
ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE 


. Active voice: I give this book to you. 

Passive voice: This book is given to you by me. 
Active voice: I gave this book to you. | 
Passive voice: This book was given to you by me. 
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2. Active voice: He tells a story to me. 
Passive voice; A story is told to me by him. 
Active voice: He told a story to me. 
Passive voice: A story was told to me by him. 


3. Active voice: She puts the box on the table. 
Passive voice: The box is put on the table by her. 
Active voice; She put the box on the table. 
Passive voice: The box was put on the table by 

her. 


4. Active voice: They lay their books on the table. 
Passive voice: Their books are being laid on the 
table by them. 
Active voice: They laid their books on the table. 
Passive voice: Their books were laid on the table 
by them. — 


Note that the passive voice is formed by using the 
verb be as an auxiliary and the past participle of the 
verb as the principal verb. 


LESSON XXXIX 
IDIOMATIC USE AND OMISSION OF To 
1. Give the book to me. 


Give me the book. 


2. Give those nails to them. 
Give them those nails. 


3. Tell the story to them. 
Tell them the story. 


4. Bring the pens to us. 
Bring us the pens. 


Unit 


95 still yet already 
still 


an hour ago 


The rain 
hasn't stop 


i 
LI 


An hour ago it was raining. It is still raining now. 


still - something is the same as before: 
() thada lot to eat, but I'm still hungry. (71 was hungry before, and I’m hungry now) 
O ‘Did you sell your car?” ‘No, I've still got it’ 
O ‘Do you still live in Barcelona?’ ‘No, | live in Madrid now: 


yet 


20 minutes ago (Ben will be here soon. "OW ( Where's Ben? He's very late. 


Twenty minutes ago they were They are still waiting for Ben. 
waiting for Ben. Ben hasn't come yet. 


yet = until now 


We use yet in negative sentences (He hasn’t come yet.) and in questions (Has he come yet?). 
Yet is usually at the end of a sentence: 
C) A: Where's Emma? 
B: She isn’t here yet. (= she will be here, but until now she hasn't come) 
O a: What are you doing this evening? 
B: | don't know yet. (=| will know later, but | don't know at the moment) 
O A: Are you ready to go yet? 
B: Not yet. In a minute. (=! will be ready, but I’m not ready at the moment) 
C) A: Have you finished with the newspaper yet? 
B: No, l'm still reading it. 


Compare yet and still: 
C) She hasn't gone yet. = She's still here. (not she is yet here) 
O Ihaven't finished eating yet. = l'm still eating. 


already = earlier than expected: 
‘What time is Joe coming? ‘He's already here’ (= earlier than we expected) 
‘I'm going to tell you what happened’ ‘That’s not necessary. | already know: 
Sarah isnt coming to the cinema with us. She has already seen the film. 


{ already/yet + present perfect =* Unit 16 word order (still/already) ** Unit 94 } 
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5. Gather some flowers for me. 
Gather me some flowers. 


After may, can, must, might, could, would, and 
and should, £o is not used. 


I. I may come to-morrow. 
I can write my name. 
He must learn his lesson. 
He might tell you. 

I could do it for you. 
She would not go. 
I should give her one. 


2. I may go to-day, but I shall not go to-morrow. 
He can get it to-day, but he cannot get it to-morrow. 
I must do my work now because I cannot do it 
next week. 
He might come this afternoon, but he will not come 
this forenoon. 
I could show you my house, but I cannot show 
you her house. 
I should enjoy reading a good book if I could get 
one. 
If you would permit me, I should give you one. 


LESSON XL 
RELATIVE PRONOUNS 
Wuo, WuicH, TuHaT, As, WHAT 
Nominative who which 


Possessive whose whose 
Objective whom which 
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WHO 
I. I do not know the man who came in just now. 
2. It was I who told you to go. 
3. It is I who am using your pencil. 
4. Give paper to those who need it. 
5. That is the tree whose branches were broken. 
6. The men whom you paid will come to-morrow. 
7. I live with the friend whom you met yesterday. 
8. John Smith. who is my friend, lives here. 

WHICH 

I. Get the same book which you read yesterday. 


2. This hat, which I bought at Kaufmann’s, is a good 
hat. 


3. The horse which stands at the corner belongs to a 
policeman. 


4. That is the box which contains the chalk. 
THAT 

I. The boat that Columbus sailed in was small. 

2. All that you tell me is true. 


3. There was no one there that I knew. 
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4. Let me use the same book that I used yesterday. 


iS) 


. Seeing is believing. 


. She understands cooking. 


AS 


. Did you ever hear such fine music as that? 


. Your book is the same as mine. 


WHAT 


. What I tell you is true. 
. He always does what he is told to do. 
. I have studied what was assigned to me. 


. I have learned much from what you have given us. 


LESSON XLI 


VERBAL NOUNS IN -ing 


. Walking is good exercise. 

. We enjoyed her singing. 

. Talking to him 1s useless. 

. Speaking about it 1s unnecessary. 


. This is a pleasant evening for rowing on the lake. 


P 
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He is afraid of falling. 


VERBAL NOUNS IN -ing USED AS ADJECTIVES. 


. This sleeping car is new. 

. The folding chair is useful. 

. A lying man is not to be trusted. 

. Spending-money 1s scarce. 

. Grumbling people are not pleasant. 
. Washing machines save labor. 

. À crying child ran down the street. 


. A smiling child looked at me. 


CESSON XLI 


Past PARTICIPLES USED AS ADJECTIVES 


INFINITIVES USED as Nouns 


PAST PARTICIPLES USED AS ADJECTIVES 


. There is a broken pen on the table. 
. There is a written record of that event. 
. You have his spoken word for it. 


. A closed box is on the table. 
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5. A burnt match was on the floor. 
6. The encouraged sailors went on. 
7. Those frightened children went home. 
8. An educated person likes to read. 
9- That knitted jacket is warm. 

INFINITIVES USED AS NOUNS 

1. To secure a seat was impossible. 
2. To sing well requires practice. 
3. His delight is to travel. 
4. My wish is to see you immediately. 
5. To decide was to act. 
6. He has but one aim in life, to succeed. 
7. I give you this choice,—to buy, to rent, or to build. 


8. It is easy to understand you. 


g. It will be impossible to forget. 


LESSON XLIII 
Worps, PHRASES, AND CLAUSES USED As MODIFIERS 
wise (word modifier) 


of wisdom (phrase modifier) 
who is wise (clause modifier) 
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I. A wise man 
A man of wisdom was wanted. 
A man who is wise 


A wise man was wanted. 
A man of wisdom was wanted. 
A man who is wise was wanted. 
2. An angry person 
A person in anger speaks hastily. 
A person who is angry 
An angry person speaks hastily. 
A person in anger speaks hastily. 
A person who is angry speaks hastily. 
an interesting letter. 


3. I received a letter of interest. 
a letter that is interesting. 


I received an interesting letter. 


I received a letter of interest. 
I rceived a letter that was interestng. 


LESSON XLIV 
CoGNATE OBJECTS 
A cognate obj ect repeats the verb idea in noun form. 
1. I shall drink a cool drink of water. 
2. He sang a song. 


3. She lived a life of usefulness. 


PHRASES HAVING THE OFFICE OF PREPOSITIONS 


T- 
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. The child dreamed a frightful dream. 
. He promised a solemn promise. 

. James laughed a merry laugh. 

. She sleeps a sound sleep. 

. I shall light the light at seven. 

. I breathed a long breath of fresh air. 

. He called a loud call. 

. ohe gave a beautiful gift. 

. He shot a straight shot. 

. They fight a hard fight. 


- I cut a deep cut in my hand. 


. He died a noble death. 

. It rafned a heavy rain. 

. It snowed a light snow last night. 
. He ordered a big order of goods. 


. I shall drive a long drive into the country. 


LESSON XLV 


according to 
I did this work according to directions. 
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Do 
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. because of 


They did not come because of the rain. 


. in place of 


Use this paper in place of that. 


. from under 


'Take that book from under the box. 


. in addition to 


I want a pen in addition to a pencil. 


. in case of 


In case of fire we can use the fire-escapes. 


. with regard to 


He is telling me something with regard to the 
management of the club. 


. in spite of 


I got it in spite of his objections. 


. by way of 


I shall go by way of the lake. 


in front of 
It stands in front of the house. 


for the sake of 
I shall do it for the sake of my father. 


round about 
They went in such a round about way. 


in opposition to 
He did all that he could in opposition to their idea. 
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LESSON XLVI 
DERIVATIVES 


PRODUCE, PRODUCER, PRODUCT, PRODUCTIVE 
UNPRODUCTIVE, PRODUCTION 


I. This land does not produce well. 

2. This man 1s a producer of cotton. 

3. Cotton 1s the leading product of this region. 

4. This land 1s very productive. 

5. This land 1s unproductive. 

6. There was a large production of cotton last year. 


FORTUNE, FORTUNATE, UNFORTUNATE, FORTUNATELY, 
UNFORTUNATELY, MISFORTUNE 


I. He received a fortune in money. 

2. He was a fortunate man to receive the money. 

3. He was unfortunate not to receive the money. 

4. Fortunately, he received the money. 

5. Unfortunately, he did not receive the money. 

6. It was a misfortune for him to lose the money. 
SAVE, SAFE, UNSAFE, SAFETY, SAFELY 


1. The fireman will save the lives of the people. 
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2. The people are all safe now. 

3. That bridge is unsafe. 

4. They are in places of safety. 

5. They were all taken safely across the river. 


Use, Unusep, Misusep, Userut, USELESS, 
Use (noun), USEFULNESS 


1. I never use this machine. 

2. I put the unused pencils into the box. 

3. He has misused the machine, and it is broken. 
4. This machine is useful. 


5. That machine is useless to us. 

6. Of what use are those machines? 

7. I know of the usefulness of this machine. 

ABLE, UNABLE, DISABLE, ENABLE, ABILITY, Digs: 
I. I am not able to write well yet. 

2. I am unable to do it 

3. That accident will disable him for work. 

4. That will enable you to do it. 

5. He has not the ability to do U 


6. He was paid money because of disability to do his 
work. " 


Exercises 


co You meet Tina. The last time you saw her was two years ago. You ask her some pedis with still. 


Tina — two years ago 


| play the piano. 4 five gota 
' motorbike. 


co Write three sentences for each situation. Look at the example carefully. 
ken 


(before) 
(still) .. 


(yet) 


(Def Hess. oom. come... 
(ll  ————— —— — 
VEDR eee e a A yet. 


(Uo AR) cl ne A E asleep. 
N E cH co 


(UD REM AN cl Oc UNE Lo 


(ou p — A ——— 
(still) .. 
(yet) 


pi 
dinner 


€5. Write questions with yet. 


You and Sue are going out together. You are waiting for her to get ready. Perhaps she is ready now. 

MS UIN CDL o AM P ——— uc 
2 You are waiting for Helen to arrive. She wasnt here ten minutes ago. Perhaps she is here now. 

You ask somebody: Helem eaa ee e e een E aa UT ENTE 
3 Anna did an exam and is waiting for the results. Perhaps she has her results now. 

Youaskihen coss you 
4 A few days ago you spoke to Tom. He wasn't sure where to go on holiday. Perhaps he has decided 

now. 

Sra taller. mee c MU Ie TEES 


co Complete the sentences. Use already. 


..Hes already... here. 
No, they've already seen... it. 


What time is Joe coming? § 
Do they want to see the film? | 

| have to see Julia before she goes. | 
Do you need a pen? 

Shall | pay the bill? | 

Shall | tell Paul about the meeting? 


lrsxoo lam. She — ———— mes : 
No, thanks. | 

No msc de ees 

IND VG te oe tet: 


Qv un 4 UJ NJ — 


201 
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CHANGE, CHANGEABLE, UNCHANGED 
EXCHANGE, INTERCHANGE 


I. I want to change my coat before I go. 

2. This weather is changeable. 

3. The price remains unchanged. 

4. I shall exchange these shoes for larger ones. 


5. They will interchange the pieces of that machine. 


LESSON XLVII 
Some IpIoMATIC EXPRESSIONS - 


The learner will acquire the precise meanings 
(exact shades of meaning) from use; he will find in 
the parentheses indications of the meanings, more or 
less accurate, that will serve for the time being. 


I. after awhile ( in a short time) 
I shall go after awhile. 


2. all at once (suddenly) 
All at once the rain began to fall. 


3. before long (soon) 
He will come before long. 


4. break up (stop) 
They will break up the meeting. 


s. bring about (to cause to be) 
They brought about an agreement. 
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IO. 


TI. 


I2. 


13. 


14. 


I5. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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. blind to (ignorant of) 


I am not blind to their actions. 


. close at hand (near) 


I keep my dictionary close at hand. 


. come about (happen) 


How did it come about? 


. come by (obtain or get) 


How did he come by all that money? 


come on (advance) 
The work is coming on well. 


do without (dispense with) 
I shall do without my lunch to-day. 


find out (learn) 
I cannot find out who did it. 


get away (escape) 
The thief tried to get away. 


get up (arise) 
I shall get up at six o'clock. 


get through (finsh) 
I must get through with my work soon. 


get to (arrive) 
They will get to the city to-morrow. 


get behind (become tardy) 
He is getting behind with his lessons. 


go against (oppose) 
I shall not go against his wishes. 


EO, 


20. 


2T. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


p 


28. 


29. 


30. 


ET. 
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going on (happening) 
What 1s going on in the street? 


good deal (much) 
He has a good deal of money. 


hardly enough (insufficient) 
He has hardly enough money to pay for it. 


hold back (delay) 
The rain will hold back the work. 


more or less (approximately) 


There are ten, more or less. 


out and out (entire) 
Jt was an out and out failure. 


on foot (walking) 
Thev came on foot. 


on foot (in existence) 
There is a movement on foot to stop that nuisance. 


once in a while (occasionally) 
I go there once in a while. 


put by (save) 
He has put by some money. 


put off (postpone) 
The meeting is put off until to-morrow. 


put out (expel) 
He was put out of the club. 


put out (extinguish) 
The fire was quickly put out. 
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33: 


34. 


35- 


36. 


37. 


38. 


SE 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
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put through (complete) 
They put through much work to-day. 


put up (offer for sale) 
It was put up at a low price. 


put up (preserve) 
I put up some fruit to-day. 


put up with (endure) 
I cannot put up with that noise. 


pour in (come in great numbers) 
The people came pouring in at five o'clock. 


run after (pursue) 
The policeman ran after the thief. 


run away (flee) 
The child ran away from home. 


run across (encounter) 
Where did you run across that book? 


run out (come to an end) 
'The supplies have run out. 


run on (continue) 
Do not let the debt run on. 


run up (increase) 
The price has run up. 


see about (attend to) 
Let us see about that business. 


. set forth (start) 


They set forth on their journey in October. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 
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shook his head (a negative answer) 
When I asked her, she shook her head. 


used to be (was) 
I used to be a pupil there. 


upside down (inverted) 
That picture is upside down. 


wait on (serve) 
The salesman will wait on you. 


well to do (thrifty) 
They are well to do people. 


write out (write in complete form) 
Write out your name in full. 


LESSON XLVIII 


CHARACTERISTIC VERBS 


The wind blows. The birds fly. 
The wind howls. The birds chirp. 
The wind falls. The bird sings. 
The clouds fly. The dog barks. 
The clouds scatter. The dog howls. 
The rain falls. The cat mews. 
The rain pours. The cat purrs. 
The rain beats down. The cow lows. 
The thunder roars. The horse neighs. 
The sun rises. The clock ticks. 
‘The sun shines. The clock strikes. 
The sun sets. . The clock runs. 
The moon shines. The flag waves. 
The stars twinkle. The flag flies. 


The street car runs. The hinge creaks. 
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The telephone line runs across the lot. 
The railroad runs in front of the house. 
The river runs down the mountain side. 


LESSON XLIX 
A BUSINESS LETTER 


sgo4 Grant St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
June 20, 1921. 
Messrs, Solomon and Swartz, 
316 Smithfield St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Sirs :—In the Pittsburgh Sun of June 19 I read 
your advertisement inquiring for a Greek man to act 
as salesman and interpreter at your store. I am 
twenty-four years old, and I can read, write, and 
speak both Greek and English. I should like to talk 
with you about the position. Please let me know when 
I may come to see you. 

Yours very truly, 
Emanuel Demos. 


ENVELOPE 


Emanuel Demos, 
504 Grant St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Messrs. Solomon and Swartz, 
316 Smithfield St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DARILHKEE 
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LESSON I 
Tur Doc AND His SHaApow. 


A. dog had a piece of meat in his mouth, and he 
was carrying it home to eat it in peace. On his way 
he had to cross a plank lying across a brook. As he 
crossed, he looked down and saw his shadow in the 
water beneath. He thought it was another dog with 
another piece of meat, and he made up his mind to 
have that also. So he snapped at the shadow in the 
water; but as he opened his mouth, the piece of meat 
dropped into the water and was never seen again. 


Beware lest you lose the substance by grasping 
at the shadow. 


LESSON II 
THE CROW AND THE PITCHER 


A crow found a pitcher with some water in it, 
but there was so little that she could not reach it 
with her beak. In a short time she found a plan. 
She dropped pebbles into the water one by one, and 
with each pebble the water rose higher and higher 
until at last the water reached the brim, and the crow 
was able to quench her thirst. 


Necessity is the mother of invention. 


LESSON III 
A FATHER AND His Sons 


A man had several sons that were always quarrel- 
ing with one another. The father tried, but he could 
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not get them to live together in peace and harmony. 
So he determined to convince them of their folly by 
bidding them to bring a bundle of sticks. He invited 
each in turn to break the bundle of sticks across his 
knee. All tried and failed, and then he untied the 
bundle and handed them the sticks one by one. They 
had no difficulty at all in breaking them. “There, my 
boys," said he, "united you will be more than a match 
for your enemies; but if you quarrel and separate, 
your weakness will cause you to fail." 


In union there is strength. 


LESSON IV 
HERCULES AND THE WAGONER 


A wagoner was once driving a heavy load along 
a muddy road. At last he came to a part of the road 
where the wheels sank half way into the mud, and the 
more the horses pulled the deeper the wheels sank. 
The wagoner threw down the whip and knelt down to 
pray to Hercules. “O Hercules, help me in this hour 
of trouble,” said he. But Hercules appeared to him 
and said, “Tut tut, man, do not sprawl there. Get up 
and put your shoulder to the wheel. The Gods will 
help them that help themselves.” ' 


The Gods help them that help themselves. 


LESSON V 
THE Fox AND THE Crow 


A fox saw a crow fly off with a piece of cheese 
in its beak and settle on the branch of a tree. “That 


Unit 


96 Give me that book! 


Give it to me! 


give lend pass send show 
After these verbs (give/lend etc.), there are 


two possible structures: 


give something to somebody 
C) Igave the keys to Sarah. 


give somebody something 
C) Igave Sarah the keys. 


give something to somebody 


something to somebody 
: 
Thats my book. Give it | to me. 
These are Sue's keys. Can you give them | to her? 
Can you give these flowers | to your mother? 
| lent my car | toa friend of mine. 
Did you send the money | to Kate? 
We've seen these photos. You showed | them | tous. 
give somebody something 
somebody something 
Give me that book. It's mine. 
Tom | gave his mother | some flowers. 
| | lent Joe some money. 
How much money did you | lend him? 
| | sent you an email. Did you get it? 
Nicola | showed | us her holiday photos. 
Can you | pass me the salt, please? 


You can also say 'buy/get somebody something" 
O | bought my mother some flowers. (=! bought some flowers for my mother.) 
C) I'm going to the shop. Can | get you anything? (= get anything for you) 


You can say: 
©) I gave the keys to Sarah. 
and | gave Sarah the keys. 
(but not | gave to Sarah the keys) 


C) That's my book. Can you give it to me? 
and Can you give me that book? 
(but not Can you give to me that book?) 


We prefer the first structure (give something to somebody) with it or them: 
C) I gave it to her. (not | gave her it) 
©) Here are the keys. Give them to your father. (not Give your father them) 


it/him/them etc. ** Unit 59 
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is for me,” said Master Fox, and he walked up to the 
foot of the tree. “Good day, Mistress Crow,” said he, 
“how well you look to-day; how glossy your feathers 
and how bright your eye! I am sure that your voice 
must surpass that of all other birds. Let me hear but 
one song from you that I may greet you as Queen of 
Birds.” The crow lifted up her head and began to 
caw her best; but the moment she opened her mouth, 
the piece of cheese fell to the ground and was snapped 
up by Master Fox. “That will do," said he, “that is 
all that I wanted.” 


Do not trust flatterers. 


LESSON VI 


THE NortH WIND AND THE SUN 


A dispute arose between the North Wind and the 
Sun, each claiming that he was stronger than the other. 
At last they agreed to try their powers upon a traveler 
to see which could soonest make him take off his coat. 
The North Wind made the first trial, and gathering 
up all his forces for the attack, he came whirling 
furiously down upon the man. He caught up the 
man’s coat as though he would tear it from him by one 
single effort. The harder the Wind blew the more 
closely the man drew his coat around him. 

Then came the turn of the Sun. At first he 
beamed gently upon the traveler, who soon unbuttoned 
his coat and walked on with it hanging loosely about 
his shoulders. The Sun then shone forth in his full 
strength ; and the man, before he had gone many steps, 
was glad to take off his coat and finish his journey 
more lightly dressed. 


Persuasion is better than force. 
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LESSON VII 
Tue Man, THE Boy, AND THE DONKEY 


A man and his son and their donkey were once 
going to market. As they passed along the road, they 
met a countryman who said, “You fools, why do you 
not ride? Of what use is the donkey but to ride?” 
The man put the boy on the donkey and they traveled 
on; and in a short time they met a group of men. One 
of them said, “Look at that lazy boy. He rides and 
lets his tired father walk." Then the father told the 
boy to walk and let him ride, and again they went on 
their way. But next they met a group of women, and 
one of them said, "What a lazy man, to ride and let 
that little boy walk." The father did not know what 
to do; so he put the boy before him on the donkey and 
they both rode on. By and by they came to a town 
where the people began to jeer at them. The father 
asked them why they jeered. The man said, "Why 
do you overload the little donkey in that way?" 

The man and the boy both got off and tried to 
think of another plan. At last they cut down a pole. 
They tied the donkey's feet togther and hung him on 
the pole; then they raised the pole to their shoulders 
and went on, carrying the donkey. All who met them 
laughed, but they continued on their way until they 
came to a bridge, when the donkey kicked out and 
caused the boy to drop his end of the pole. Then the 
donkey fell over the bridge into the water and was 
drowned. “That will teach you a lesson,” said an old 


man who had followed them. “Try to please all and 
you please no one.” 
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Salesman: 


Customer: 
Salesman: 


Customer: 


Salesman: 
Customer: 


Salesman: 
Customer: 
Salesman: 


Customer: 
Salesman: 


Customer: 


Salesman: 


LESSON VIII 
BUYING a SUIT 
Have you been waited on? 


No, I have not; but I should like to look 
at suits of clothes. 


Come this way, please. About what 


price? 


Show me a suit for about forty-five 
dollars. 


Do you want a dark suit or a light one? 
I want a brown suit. 


Brown is stylish this season. Here is a 
nice suit. Try it on to get the size. 


The color is too light. Show me a better 
suit in darker brown. 


Here is a dark brown one. It is the best 
for the money that we have in the store. 


I like that one. Let me try it on. 
How does it feel? 


It looks well. 


The coat is a little tight, and the sleeves 
are too short. Let me try a size larger. 
All right, I have one a size larger. Try 
this. 
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Customer: I like this one; it is very comfortable. 
What is the price of it? 


Salesman: It is fifty-seven fifty, reduced from sixty- 
five. It is made of fine quality of cloth, 
and it will give you good service. 

Customer: I willtake it. Can you send it out to-day? 

Salesman: If you live in the city, I can send it out 
this afternoon. What is your name and 
the address, please? 

Customer: john Miller, 4235 Penn Avenue. 

Salesman: Cash or credit? 


Customer: Cash. 


Salesman: I shall send it out to-day. Good-by, come 
again. 


Customer: Good-by. 


LESSON IX 
A CALL ON JAMES SOTOS 


Last evening I went over to the other side of the 
city to call on my old friend, James Sotos. He was 
surprised to see me, because he did not know that I 
had arrived here from Europe. We talked and talked 
for a long time. He and I came from the same 
town, and we had been school-mates in our childhood ; 
we therefore had many things in common. 
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He came here five years before I came, and if I 
had met him on the street, I should not have known 
him. He used to be tall and slender; but now he is so 
much heavier and so much jollier than he was when I 
knew him before. He told me of many amusing ex- 
periences that he had had shortly after he first came 
and before he had learned English. 

On the second day after his arrival he went out 
to look around the city, and as he became interested, 
he walked on and on, turning up this street and down 
that. At last he became tired, and decided that he 
would go home; but when he had gone a few blocks, 
he found that he did not recognize any of the streets. 
There he was, lost in a big city. He could not pro- 
nounce distinctly either the name of his street or the 
number of his house; so he was unable to inquire 
the way. Finally he met a man who he thought looked 
like a fellow countryman. He addressed him; and 
sure enough, the man was not only a fellow country- 
man, but he was also a friend of James's brother. 

James appreciated being taken home, and that 
night he decided that he would go to school to learn 
English. So here he is to-day, speaking the language 
well and doing a good business. 


LESSON X 


ECONOMY 


Mr. Johnson received his pay to-day, and after 
settling his bills, made a payment on his house. He 
still had some money left with which to make a small 
deposit in his savings account. He said that he could 
save more money next month because he. now has 
everything that he needs for awhile. Each month he 
makes a small deposit in the bank, and he says that it 
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is surprising how quickly one can save quite a sum. 

I told Jack about Mr. Johnson's habit of saving 
money. I thought that I could persuade Jack to do 
likewise. He ought to save a little out of 
each month’s pay, but here he is without a penny. 
He is inclined to spend all that he earns and more too. 
He is always in debt and always wanting to borrow 
from his friends. It is embarrassing to refuse him 
money. Some day he will regret this extravagance, 
I am sure. But he will not take advice from anyone. 
I think, however, that I shall try once more to persuade 
him to save, because I do want him to lay up a little for 
the future. I want him to feel as I do, that a penny 


saved is a penny earned. 


LESSON XI 


DIRECTIONS FOR FINDING ONE’s Way 


Mr. Jones: Will you direct me to the nearest 
drug store, please? 

PoLICEMAN: Go up this street one block; turn 
to the right, and go one block; then turn to the left 
again. There you will find a drug store in the middle 
of the block on the right side. 

Mr. WiLLIAMs: Can you tell me where the post 
office is, please? 

POLICEMAN: Yes sir. Go down this street three 
squares; then turn to your right and go one square. 
The post office is on the corner to your left. 
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Mrs. WirLrAMs: Will you direct me to the 
Union Station, please? 


PoLIcEMAN: It is a long walk, Madam. Take 
car number 44, and tell the conductor to let you off 
at the Union Station. 


Mrs. Rose: Where are children's hats, please? 


FLOOR-WALKER: On the fifth floor, Madam. 
Take the elevator at the rear of the second aisle to the 
right. 


LESSON XII 
RENTING A Room 


I am going down town to-night to look at a room. 
I saw a sign in the window of a nice looking house 
on the street below, and I want to go before the room 
is taken by some one else. It may be taken before to- 
morrow. Good-by; I shall return in a few minutes. 


LANDLADY: How do you do? 


Mr. SmitH: How do you do? I came to look 
at your rooms. I saw the sign in the window as I 
passed this morning. 


LANDLADY: Come in, and I shall show them to 
you. I have one on the second floor and one on the 
third. Here is the small one; the one on the third 
floor is larger than this. i 

Mr. SmitH: This one does not have enough 


windows for me; I like plenty of air and plenty of 
light in my room. Show me the other one, please. 
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LANDLADY: Let us go to the third floor; the 
room there is much larger and has three large win- 
dows. 


Mr. Smith: What a nice clean looking room! I 
like this large closet too. What is the price of this 
room? 


Landlady: This room is fifteen dollars a month, 
payable in advance; two dollars a month extra during 
December, January, and February, because of the ad- 
ditional expense of heating and lighting. 


Mr. Smith: This room suits me; I shall take it. 
When may I come in? 


Landlady: To-morrow, if you wish. 


Mr. Smith: I shall be here to-morrow evening. 
Good-by. 


Landlady: Good-by, the room will be ready for 
you when you come. 


Here I am, back home again. I have just rented 
a better room than I have had since I came to this 
place. It is a large room on the third floor of the house 
at the corner of Wheeling and Ninth streets. It has 
three large windows, two of which overlook the park. 
The wall paper is neat and clean, and the room is 
furnished in good taste. I am going to move in to- 
morrow night. Come down with me and see for your- 
self how cozy it is. 
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LESSON XMI 
Joun Vanos 


John Vanos came to this country eight or ten 
years ago. He came alone, and when he had been 
here a short time, he became established in business; 
then he sent for his wife and two children, a boy and 
a girl. Now they live in a nice home on Fifth Avenue, 
and they all speak the English language very well. 
Mr. Vanos went to night school for awhile after he 
first came, and when he knew the language pretty well, 
he began business When Mrs. Vanos and the child- 
ren came, the children were sent to the public schools, 
and Mr. Vanos took his wife to the same night school 
in which he had been taught. 

Now Mr. Vanos has one of the largest and best 
grocery stores on Penn Avenue. Before he came to 
this country, he was a fruit dealer, and he had had 
some experience as a store keeper. He has a large 
trade here, and people like to deal at his store. They 
say that he keeps the best and freshest vegetables that 
can be bought in the city, and that his prices are en- 
tirely satisfactory. His customers can always rely 
absolutely upon what he says. He delivers promptly, 
and that, too, pleases the people. 

His daughter is thirteen, and she is to be given 
a good education. She will not only be given a col- 
lege education, but she will be given a thorough course 
at the Musical Institute. His son is now sixteen, and 
he will soon graduate from the high school, and will 
then go to college. After his graduation there, he ex- 
pects to become a partner in his father's business. It 
will be a great advantage to the son to take up a busi- 
ness that is so well established. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Vanos have worked hard ; but it is a great satisfaction 
to them to know that they have been able to provide 
so well for their children. 
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LESSON XIV 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 


. Never put off until to-morrow what you can do to- 


day. 


. Lost time is never found again. 

. Honesty is the best policy. 

. Look before you leap. 

. Haste makes waste. 

. Rome was not built in a day. 

. An idle brain is the devil's workshop. 

. Diligence is the mother of good fortune. 


. Procrastination is the thief of time. 


Do unto others as you would have others do unto 
you. 


A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches. 


Happy is the man who lives content with his lot. 


It takes a long time to bring excellence to matur- 
ity- 


If you have knowledge, let others light their 
candles at it. 


Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other. 


Exercises 


[96.1] Mark had some things that he didn't want. He gave them to different people. 


— eo "a 
mu -*215h 


ROBERT A NEIGHBOUR 


ae 


HIS BROTHER HIS SISTER GARY 


Write sentences beginning He gave ... . 


1 What did Mark do with the armchair? He gave it to his Brother... 
2: Whardidhedowihueitenhis racket? — HeigaVwe:......::55... MIN... dt RR 
3 What happened to the books? Vm heec a RS 
4 What about the lamp? 

5 What did he do with the pictures? cM Neo OE X c 
G*^ndeladden 4d EE BR — JN - ME . oso A mr 


[962 | You gave presents to your friends. You decided to give them the things in the pictures. Write a 
sentence for each person. 


(1) PAUL JOANNA 3 RICHARD EMMA RACHEL | (6) KEVIN 
f 


2 


le aavelkaullalbbock ic ee. 0 s oum Qe Rot A A 
2 | gave... 


i 
D 
| 
| 
| 


1 (you want the salt) (pass)... CAN YOU pass me the Sante a aa a 
2 (you need an umbrella) (lendi ee Ce a 
3 (you want my address) (give) 
4 (you need twenty pounds) (lend) 
5 (you want more information) (send) 
6 (you want to see the letter) (show) 


co hich is right? 
-kgave-te-Sarah-the-keys- / | gave Sarah the keys. (| gave Sarah the keys is right) 
I'll lend to you some money if you want. / l'Il lend vou some money if you want. 


Ww 

1 

2 

3 Did you send the bill me? / Did you send the bill to me? 
4 

S 

6 

7 


| want to buy for you a present. / | want to buy you a present. 
Can you pass to me the sugar, please? / Can you pass me the sugar, please? 
This is Lisa s bag. Can you give it to her? / Can you give her it? 


| showed to the policeman my identity card. / | showed the policeman my identity card. 
203 
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If at first you don't succeed, try and try again. 


If you abolish confidence between man and man, 
every human bond of union is broken. 


The measure of a man's life is the well spending 
of it, and not its length. 


Silver and gold are not the only coin; virtue, too, 
passes current all the world over. 


God grants liberty to those who love it and are 
always ready to guard and defend it. 


Liberty without obedience is confusion; obedience 
without liberty is slavery. 


Labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark 
of celestial fire,—conscience. 


Let us have faith that right makes might; and in 
that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty 
as we understand it. 


Let every man be occupied, and occupied in the 
highest employment of which his nature is cap- 
able, and die with the consciousness that he has 
done his best. 


LESSON XV 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of America, 


was born in Genoa, a seaport of Italy, about 1430. His 
father was a wool-comber; but Christopher did not 
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like that kind of life, and while still quite a boy, he de- 
cided to become a sailor. His father sent him to 
school until he was fourteen years old. Then he went 
to sea where he could learn seamanship. 

At that time the life of a sailor was full of ad- 
venture and danger; so Columbus had many exciting 
experiences. Once during a battle with a vessel off 
the coast of Portugal, he was compelled to leave his 
boat and swim to shore a long distance away. He 
afterward lived in Portugal a number of years, and 
while there, he married the daughter of a sea captain. 
For some time he earned his living, partly by making 
sea voyages and partly by drawing maps and selling 
them. 

At that time the merchants of Europe had an 
extensive trade with India; but there was no short and 
safe route of travel. Columbus had given much time 
to the study of the earth, its size, its form, and the 
locations of the different countries on it. He believed 
that the earth was a sphere, and that by sailing west- 
ward from Europe he could find a water route to 
India. Finally he decided to make a trial voyage. He 
went here and there in Portugal seeking help. . But 
people did not think his ideas were sensible; so they 
refused him assistance. 

He then went to Spain. After waiting a long 
time, King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella agreed to 
help him. At last they equipped three small vessels, 
and Columbus and his sailors set sail on their voyage 
across the Atlantic. They left the port of Palos, 
Spain, on August 3, 1492, and on Friday October 12, 
landed on an island a short distance from what 
now is Florida. This island they named San Salvador. 
They took possession of it for the king and queen of 
Spain. 
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LESSON XVI 
Henry Hupson 


Henry Hudson, an English navigator who had 
won some distinction by making daring voyages, was 
employed by a company of Dutch merchants and was 
sent out on a voyage of discovery around the northern 
coast of Europe for the purpose of finding a passage 
to China. Hudson and his party set sail from the port 
of Amsterdam in 1609, and as directed by the Dutch 
Company, went toward the northeast. They sailed on 
and on through fog and ice until they became dis- 
couraged, when they turned around and sailed for 
America. Hudson was a friend of the great Captain 
John Smith, who had made a voyage to America, and 
had told him about it, and had given him maps show- 
ing routes of travel across the Atlantic. Hudson and 
his sailors finally reached the coast near the Ches- 
apeake Bay; but on account of stormy weather they 
did not land. Instead, they sailed northward along 
the coast until they came to the mouth of a large river. 
They entered this river and sailed up its course for 
several days; but they saw nothing of a way that 
might lead to China. However, they met some Indians 
along the river, and Hudson saw that a profitable 
business in fur trading might be started with them. 
With nothing more accomplished, they returned to 
Amsterdam leaving the name Hudson for the newly 
discovered river. 

Soon after Hudson returned and gave a report 
of his trip, some Dutch merchants sent men to es- 
tablish trading stations along the Hudson River where 
merchants might trade in furs with the Indians. In 
1623 several trading stations were established, and 
some forts were built. The Dutch now felt that they 
had possession of a part of America, and they named 
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their land New Netherlands. It was decided to buy 
from the Indians, the large island at the mouth of the 
Hudson River and build a strong fort on it. This 
island, then called Manhattan, having an area of four- 
teen thousand acres, was bought for twenty-four dol- 
lars, and on it a fort was built and named New Am- 
sterdam. The Dutch predicted that at this place some 
time in the future would be the largest city in America. 
It is said that in 1643 eighteen different languages were 
spoken on the Island of Manhattan, and that in 1664 
the population had grown to fifteen hundred. 

The English claimed this land, held by the Dutch, 
because the Cabots had discovered it and had taken 
possession of it for England. King Charles had been 
watching the progress of the Dutch colony, and one 
day in 1664 some English vessels appeared at the 
mouth of the Hudson River and demanded that New, 
Netherlands be given up to them. Because they had 
not the strength to hold out against the English, the 
Dutch had to surrender their colony. When the Eng- 
lish got possession of New Netherlands they changed 
its name to New York. They also changed the name 
of New Amsterdam to New York. 


The prediction of the Dutch, that here at the 
mouth of this great river sometime would stand the 
largest city in America, did come true. New York 
has become the largest city in America ; and to-day it 
is one of the busiest ports in all the world. 

The year after Hudson discovered the great river, 
now called the Hudson River, he set out on another 
voyage of discovery. This time he sailed in a north- 
western direction from Europe in the hope of find- 
ing à passage through the northern part of America. 
On the way a dispute arose between Hudson and his 
sailors, and Hudson was put into a little boat and set 
adrift on the waters of the bay that now bears his 
name. Nothing afterward was ever heard of him. 
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FESSON XVII 


THE PILGRIMS 


The Pilgrims were people of England who ob- 
jected to the form of worship used in the Church of 
England. King James punished all who refused to 
worship according to the form of the English Church 
and to give money to its support. So objectionable 
was this to some of his subjects that they left the 
country and went to Holland in search of religious 
freedom. But they were not long satisfied with the 
change. There they were not permitted to own 
land; and then too they did not want their children 
to grow up and become Dutch-speaking people. 
They wanted above all things to remain English; 
so, dissatished in Holland, they soon returned to 
England with the idea of coming to America. Here 
in the wilderness they hoped to establish homes for 
themselves and to be free from restraint of religious 
faith and worship. 

With the thought of a new England in America, 
founded upon their own ideals of religious and civil 
rights, they had the courage to leave their native land 
and to cross the broad Atlantic. In that little sailing 
vessel, the Mayflower, came to America some of the 
sturdiest people that England ever produced. They 
were independent, industrious, God-fearing. Some of 
them were also learned. 

Their departure from England marks a period in 
history. 

Toward the last of November in 1620 this com- 
pany of about a hundred persons with Captain Miles 
Standish as their leader landed on Cape Cod, not far 
from where Boston now is. Just before the men of 
the party left the vessel, they gathered together and 
signed a compact, by which they agreed among them- 
selves to form a colony that should be governed by 
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just and equal laws, established from time to time by 
common consent. 

A. short time after landing they found a suitable 
place to live and about Christmas began to cut trees 
and build houses. Winter came on, and they were 
not prepared for its hardships. Many of them became 
ill, and about half their number died. But the sur- 
vivors were not the kind to give up; they were not 
easily discouraged by hardships. 

In the spring and summer following that dreadful 
winter their crops grew, and the colony prospered. 
They made friends with the Indians and feared no 
hostilities from them. They felt sure also that at last 
they had found the land that they had hoped for so 
long. In the fall they decided to have a great feast and 
to unite in giving thanks to God for the many blessings 
they had received. They invited the Indians also to 
meet with them, and all sat down together—the first 
Thanksgiving Day in America. 

These people who came in the Mayflower, as well 
as others like them who came afterward, had much 
to do with determining the character of the new nation. 
Of the Pilgrims, a great Englishman has said, “God 
sifted a whole nation that he might send choice grain 
into the wilderness.” | 


LESSON XVIII 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Benjamin Franklin was a native of Boston. He 
was born in 1706. His father was a poor man who 
earned the living for a large family by making soap 
and candles. Benjamin was sent to school until he 
was ten years old; then he had to stop and go into 
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his father’s factory and help make candles. He did 
not like this kind of work ; and because he was a stud- 
ious boy, his father put him to work in a printing office 
that was conducted by James Franklin, one of Ben- 
jamin's brothers. These two brothers did not get 
along well together; so Benjamin left and went to 
Philadelphia. 

With but one dollar in his pocket, he reached the 
city, and in a few days found work in a printing office. 
Although only seventeen years of age, he already had 
some knowledge of printing, and was able to do satis- 
factory work in a strange office. 

He continued to study; and by and by got a 
printing press of his own, and edited and printed the 
best newspaper in the colonies. He also published 
an almanac that became widely known for the wise 
proverbs it contained. Among them were these: "If 
you want a thing well done, do it yourself," and 
“Diligence is the mother of good luck." Although a 
busy man, he found time for study all his life. From 
one of his scientific experiments he became famous all 
over the world. By means of a kite he discovered that 
lightning and electricity were the same. 

But Franklin’s achievements were not confined to 
scientific pursuits and matters of general culture. He 
did much to promote the welfare of his city; he organ- 
ized the first fire company; he started the first library; 
he helped to build the first academy—now the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

His influence spread even further than his own 
colony. He gave valuable assistance in conducting 
the political affairs of other colonies as well. At one 
time he was postmaster-general of all the colonies. 
On several occasions he went to Europe as the agent 
of his own colony or of others. When the colonies 
decided to become independent of England, Franklin 
helped to draft the Declaration of Independence. 
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During the Revolution, when upwards of seventy 
years of age, he went. to France as agent for the 
colonies and procured for them funds with which to 
pay the soldiers. He helped to make the treaty which 
ended the war. Afterwards, although eighty-one 
years old, he took a foremost part in framing the Con- 
stitution of the United States in 1787. He died three 
years later at the age of eighty-four. 


LESSONS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


George Washington, the first president of the 
United States, was born on a plantation in Virginia, 
on February 22, 1732. At the death of his father, 
George, who was then only eleven years old, was left 
along with his brothers and sisters in the care of his 
mother. He went to a little country school, where he 
learned to read and to do sums in arithmetic. He was 
a good student and a great favorite with his playmates. 

Lawrence Washington, George's eldest brother, 
had married a Miss Fairfax, whose father lived in 
Virginia and was a relative of Lord Fairfax, a rich 
land owner of the colony. When George was fourteen 
years of age, Lawrence took him to visit Lord Fairfax. 
This old man of sixty took a liking to George, and 
they became great friends. Lord Fairfax had been 
told that people were settling on his land, a hundred 
miles or so west of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Wash- 
ington was then sixteen, and had some knowledge of 
surveying; so Fairfax employed him to go over the 
mountains and measure the land and establish the 
boundary lines. Washington did his work so well that 
the Governor of Virginia afterward employed him as 
public surveyor for the colony. 
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A little later the French tried to establish them- 
selves west of the Allegheny Mountains, and they be- 
gan to build forts along the rivers. The Governor 
of Virginia gave Washington, who was then twenty- 
one years old, the military title of major, and sent him 
to order the French to leave this territory. The entire 
distance there and back was about a. thousand miles. 
Washington, accompanied by one white man and 
several friendly Indians as guides, had to pass through 
thick forests and across mountains and broad rivers 
full of floating ice. Then too, many of the Indians in 
the region that Washington and his men passed 
through had allied themselves with the French to fight 
against the English. Washington was a strong, brave 
young man, and he made his way safely to the French 
headquarters. He informed the French commander 
of the object of his visit, but the French refused to 
leave. When the answer was brought back to the 
Governor of Virginia, Washington was made colonel 
and sent out with an army of one hundred and fifty 
men to drive the French from the territory near the 
junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers. 
At first the English were defeated. But this war, 
called the French and Indian War, lasted several 
years, and resulted in the English getting possession 
of the land from the Atlantic to the Mississippi River. 

A few years later the American colonies had a 
war with England. The war was begun by the col- 
onists, chiefly because of certain grievances about 
taxes, and was brought on by the acts of George III, 
Mr. Grenville, and Lord North. It lasted eight years 
and resulted in the independence of the colonies. 

Shortly after the war ended the people of all the 
colonies formed a new nation, preserving the colonies, 
however, as independent states for certain functions 
of government. By common consent they selected 
George Washington to be the first president, recog- 
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nizing him as pre-eminent among his fellow country- 
men, as well as relying still on his hand to guide them 
in their new venture in government. 

The verdict of his fellow countrymen has been ap- 
proved by the judgment of history. He was, indeed, 
as Henry Lee said of him at the time of his death, 
"First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen." 


LESSON XX 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Abraham Lincoln was the sixteenth president of 
the United States. He was born in Hardin County, 
Kentucky, on February 12, 1809. His father was a 
poor pioneer, who had a small piece of barren land 
in the backwoods. When Abe was seven years old 
the family moved to Indiana. Here also the land was 
uncultivated, and Lincoln's father had to clear the 
lot where their new home was to be. He cut the trees 
and made the logs out of which he built a crude 
dwelling. Winter came on before the cabin was fin- 
ished, and the Lincoln family was compelled to live 
through the cold months with only three sides of the 
cabin enclosed. By the next winter they had built a 
better house, which they furnished with new furniture 
hewn from rough logs, and when they moved into 
this new home they were more comfortable than they 
had ever been before. The hardships of pioneer life, 
however, were too much for Lincoln's mother, who 
died soon after they had moved into their new home. 
To little Abe this was a great sorrow—-a sorrow that 
he felt as long as he lived. It was also a great loss to 


and but or so because 


and but or so because | 


We use these words (conjunctions) to join two sentences. They make one longer sentence from two | 
shorter sentences: 


sentence A The car stopped. T The driver got out. sentence B 
The car stopped and the driver got out. 


and/but/or 


sentence A sentence B 


We stayed athome and (we)* watched television. | * It is not necessary to 
My sister is married and (she)* lives in London. repeat ‘we’ and ‘she’ 
He doesn't like her, and she doesn't like him. 
| bought a sandwich, but | didn't eat it. 
lts a nice house, but it doesn’t have a garden. 
Do you want to goout, or are you too tired? 


In lists, we use commas (,). We use and before the last thing: 


(| got home, had something to eat, sat down in an armchair and fell asleep. 
P 


Karen is at work, Sue has gone shopping and Chris is playing football. 


so (the result of something) 


sentence A sentence B 


It was very hot, so |opened the window. 
Joe does a lot of sport, so he's very fit. 
They don't like travelling, so they haven't been to many places. 


because (the reason for something) 


sentence A sentence B 


| opened the window because it was very hot. 
Joe cant come to the party because he’s going away. 
Lisais hungry because she didnt have breakfast. 


Because is also possible at the beginning: 
Q Because it was very hot, | opened the window. 


In these examples there is more than one conjunction: 


C) It was late and ! was tired, so | went to bed. 
| always enjoy visiting London, but | wouldnt like to live there because it's too big. 


when/while/before etc. =* Unit 98 


ia 
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him. His loss was in part made up to him from the 
fact that his father married soon again, and his new 
mother was a kind woman, who took a great interest 
in Abe and helped him make the best of his limited 
Opportunities. Lincoln went to school at intervals 
from his eighth year to his fifteenth year. The total 
amount of schooling which he received was less 
than a year. 


It was necessary for him to earn his living at a 
very early age. When only eight years old 
he is said to have cut the fire-wood that was used in 
their cabin; and from that time on, to have worked 
in the forest, at first helping to cut logs, and after- 
wards splitting rails. This work he did for neighbors 
in order that he might earn money. 


Corn and other products of that region were at 
that time taken to market by flat-boat down the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans. Lincoln was 
employed by a neighbor to go on one of these voyages, 
two thousand miles by flat-boat. On the trip he had 
many wonderful experiences. Once while at New 
Orleans he saw negro slaves bought and sold at public 
auction in the market place. This sight made a pro- 
found impression on him, which he never forgot. 

When he returned home, the family moved to 
Illinois. Here again they had to build a log cabin. 
Soon after their arrival Lincoln became the village 
postmaster. His duties did not occupy all of his time; 
so he began the study of law. It is said that he walked 
a distance of twenty miles to borrow law books from a 
friend. By and by he practised law. He was by 
nature sympathetic, earnest, and sincere, as well as 
honest in his dealings. He was also ambitious 
and a natural leader, masterful, though unobtrusive. 
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From a very early age he won general confidence 
and respect. In the practice of law he had great suc- 
cess as an advocate. At twenty-five he was elected to 
the state legislature. It is said that when he went into 
office he walked to the capitol, because he was too 
poor to hire a horse. He was a member of the legis- 
lature for eight years. A little later he represented 
his district in Congress for a term. A short time 
after that he became a candidate for United States 
senator against Stephen A. Douglas, by whom he was 
defeated. During the campaign the candidates held a 
series of memorable debates, in which they discussed 
the slavery question. 

Lincoln was elected president of the United 
States in 1860. His election was received throughout 
the South with general disappointment and dismay, be- 
cause the people there thought that Lincoln would 
oppose the holding of slaves by the people of any state. 
Soon the southern states tried to secede, and the great 
Civil War was on. It began in 1861, and in 1862 
Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclamation, by 
which he set free all the slaves held within any state 
that was in rebellion against the United States. The 
war ended in April 1865, and it was Lincoln's efforts 
more than anyone else's that saved the nation. 

About the time the war ended, Lincoln was shot 
at the theater by an assassin. He died the next morn- 
ing, and his body was laid to rest in Springfield, Ill- 
inois. After the burial service the Second Inaugural 
address was read over his grave; and as Lord Charn- 
wood says in his biography of Lincoln, "What better 
words could have been chosen to honor one who with 
malice toward none, with charity toward all with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gave him to see the right, 
had striven on to finish the work he was in." 
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LESSON XXI 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN’s LETTER TO Mrs. BIXBY 
A SPECIMEN OF PERFECT ENGLISH 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, Nov. 21, 1864. 


To Mrs. Bixby, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Madam: 

I have been shown in the files of the War Depart- 
ment a statement of the Adjutant General of Massa- 
chusetts that you are the mother of five sons who have 
died gloriously on the field of battle. I feel how weak 
and fruitless must be any word of mine which should 
attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so over- 
whelming. But I cannot refrain from tendering you 
the consolation that may be found in the thanks of 
the republic they died to save. I pray that our 
Heavenly Father may assuage the anguish of your 
bereavement, and leave you only the cherished memory 
of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride that must 
be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the 
altar of freedom. f 

Yours very sincerely and respectfully. 
A. LINCOLN. 


LESSON XXII 
PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
. We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this ConsTITUTION for the United States of 


America. 
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AMERICA 


My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim's pride, 
From ev'ry mountain side, 
Let freedom ring. 


My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thv woods and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees, 
Sweet freedom's song; 

Let mortal tongues awake, 

Let all that breathe partake, 

Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 


Our father's God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 
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STAR SPANGLED BANNER 


Oh, say can you see, by the dawn's early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last gleam- 
ing? 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the peril- 
ous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming ? 

And the rockets red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof thro' the night that our flag was still there. 


Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner' yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore, dimly seen thro' the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 
In full glory reflected now shines on the stream: 


’Tis the star-spangled banner: oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


Oh, thus be it e'er when free men shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's desolation; 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n-rescued 
land 

Praise the Pow'r that has made and preserved us a 
nation! 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just; 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust!” 


And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


APPENDIX. 
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NUMERALS 
Roman Arabic 
Notation Notation Ordinals 
I. I one Ist first 
TU 2 two 2nd second 
ITI. 3 three 3rd third 
IV. 4 four 4th fourth 
V. 5 five sth fifth 
VI. 6 six 6th sixth 
VII. 7 seven 7th seventh 
VIEI. 8 eight 8th eighth 
IX. 9 nine oth ninth 
X. 10 ten 10th tenth 
XI. II eleven IIth eleventh 
XII. I2 twelve I2th twelfth 
XIII. 13 thirteen I3th thirteenth 
XIV. .I4 fourteen 14th fourteenth 
XV. IS fifteen 15th fifteenth 
XVI. IÓ sixteen 16th sixteenth 
XVII. I7 seventeen I7th seventeenth 
XVIII. 18 eighteen 18th eighteenth 
XIX. IO nineteen 19th nineteenth 
XX. 20 twenty 20th twentieth 
XXI. 21 twenty-one 21st twenty-first 
XXX. 30 thirty 30th thirtieth 
KE 40 forty 40th fortieth 
I 5o fifty 5oth fiftieth 
LX. 60 sixty 6oth sixtieth 
LXX. 7O seventy 7oth seventieth 
LXXX. 8o eighty oth eightieth 
KCO 9o ninety Ooth ninetieth 
, © 100 one hundred IOOth one hundredth 
D. 500 five hundred 500th five hundredth 
M. 1000 one thousand toooth one thousandth 
MM. 2000 two thousand 2000th two thousandth 
V. 5000 five thousand soooth five thousandth 
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NUMERICAL EXPRESSIONS AND SIGNS 
TE ADDITION 


Two plus three equals five. 


2 3 m - 
Problem in addition:— 2 4 6 addend 
4 68 addend 
234 addend 


9 48 sum or amount 
II. SUBTRACTION 


Ten minus six equals four. 
Io — 6 = 4 
Problem in subtraction:—7 5 3 minuend 
432 subtrahend 
321 difference or remain- 


der. 


III. MULTIPLICATION 


Four multiplied by two equals eight. 


4 X 2 = 8 
Problem in multiplication:— 2 4 5 3 multiplicand 
23 multiplier 
7 34910 
4906 
56419 product 
IV. DIVISION 


Ten divided by two equals five. 
wo e 2 — 5 
SHORT DIVISION 
Divisor 6) 12342 dividend 
i 2057 quotient 
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LONG DIVISION 


2502 quotient 
Divisor 25)62552 dividend 

50 
I 275 
19245 

5 

5 

2 remainder 


COMMON FRACTIONS 


One (1) is a unit or a whole number. 
One half (14) is a fractional part of a thing. 
I. One half plus one half equals one. 
VERA ALTE 
2. One fourth plus one fourth gus one fourth plus 
one fourth equals one. 
34 -1- 14 -1- % +=] 
3. One half of twenty 1s ten. 
V5 of 20=10 
4. One third of fifteen equals five. 
1/3 of 15—5 
5. One fourth of eight equals two. 
1/4 of 8 =2 
6. Two fourths of eight equals four. 


2/4 of 8=4 
7. Three fourths of eight sagels Six. 
3/4 of 8=6 . 


1% is a mixed number. 


1/ numerator 
2 denominator 


Exercises 


co Write sentences. Choose from the boxes and use and/but/or. 


-cstayec-at-heme- | didn't have your number. 


--beught-a-sandwich-- Shall | wait here? 
| went to the window. --didn't-eatit- 


| wanted to phone you. | went by bus this morning. 
| jumped into the river. -hwatehed RA 

| usually drive to work. | swam to the other side. 
Do you want me to come with you? | looked out. 


( Pee oe ele | ss hh tto P oe Rc EUR 
De WEDU BMA SAMAMICMA PULL AIAN D eat —. o o e tc RR 


FALSI 


P 


It was very hot, 

anhieyioteliplaystenmise- assent ctm RN. reete ette cn: RE 
Theywenetotheimus etniei et MR ttu ica (mc ccu qutm fcd nite dme ecco ae. E 
Beniwasrlisllgny ec s TT eee: wen . Ve. SEMEN 
llslen waste re eee TO ECC rn eer. eov MR 
SUES eal Glee. coded o modii Seat. Pocos RUE scene cues eed Andes. o. ON 


Nm JA Uo N= 


co Write sentences about what you did yesterday. Use and/but etc. 
(and) ul the evening | stayed at home and Studied. 


(because) 


1 
2 
3 
4 (and) 
5 
6 (because) 
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DECIMAL FRACTIONS 


ET 1/10 one tenth 
OI 1/100 one hundredth 
.OOI 1/1000 one thousandth 
OOO! 1/ 10000 one ten-thousandth 
OOOO I 1 / 100000 one hundred-thousandth 
Tet one and one tenth 
10.01 ten and one hundredth 
100.001 one hundred and one thousandth 
1000.0001 one thousand and one ten-thousandth 


10000.00001 ten thousand and one hundred-thousandth 


TOO0000.00000 I 


t2 inches (in.) 1 foot (ft.). 

a deet 1 yard (yd.). 

1615 feet 1 rod (rd.). 
320 rods I mile (mi.). 
5280 feet r mile. 

SQUARE MEASURE TABLE 

144 square inches (sq. in.) 1 square foot (sq. ft.). 

9 square feet 1 square yard (sq.yd.). 
3014 square yards, or 

272% square feet 1 square rod (sq.rd.). 

160 square rods IE Toren A. 
640 acres I square mile (sq. m.). 


1728 
27 


one million and one millionth 


CoMMON WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
LONG MEASURE TABLE 


CUBIC MEASURE TABLE 


cubic inches (cu. in.) 1 cubic foot (cu. ft.). 
cubic feet 1 cubic yard (cu. yd.). 
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DRY MEASURE TABLE 


2 pints (pt.) ı quart (qt.). 
8 quarts 1 peck (pk.). 
4 pecks I bushel (bu.). 


LIQUID MEASURE TABLE 


4 gills (gi.) I pint. 
2 pints I quart (qt.). 
4 quarts 1 gallon (gal.). 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT TABLE 


16 ounces (oz.) I pound (lb.). 
IOO pounds 1 hundredweight (cwt.). 
20 hundredweight r ton CLOS 


ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS OF IRREGULAR 


CoMPARISON 

ADJECTIVES 
Positive Comparative Superlative 
bad (evil, ill) worse worst 
far farther farthest 
good |: better best 
late later, latter last 
well (in health) better . 
little less, lesser least 
much, many more most 

ADVERBS 

far NS farther farthest ` 


forth further furthest 
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ill worse worst 
badly worse worst 
well better best 
late later latest 
little less least 
much more most 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS 
THE PRONOUN OF THE FIRST PERSON: / 
Singular Number Plural Number 
Nominative Case I we 
Possessive Case my or mine our or ours 
Objective Case me us 


THE PRONOUN OF THE SECOND PERSON: ou 


Singular Number Plural Number 
Nominative Case you you 
Possessive Case your or yours your or yours 
Objective Case you you 


THE PRONOUN OF THE THIRD PERSON: he, she, tt 


Singular Number . Plural Number 
Masculine Feminine Neuter all genders 
Nom. he she it they 
Poss. his her or hers its their or theirs 
Obj. him her it them 


PRINCIPAL PARTS AND CONJUGATION OF 
THE VERB WRITE 


Pres.—write, Past—wrote, Past Part.—written 
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INDICATIVE Moop 


PRESENT TENSE 


Singular Number Plural Number 
I. I write We write 
2. You write You write 
3. He writes They write 
PAST TENSE 
I. I wrote We wrote 
2. You wrote You wrote 
3. He wrote They wrote 


FUTURE TENSE 


I. I shall write We shall write 
2. You will write You will write 
3. He will write They will write 


PRESENT PERFECT TENSE 


I. I have written We have written 
2. You have written You have written : 
3. He has written They have written 


PAST PERFECT TENSE 


I. I had written We had written 
2. You had written You had written 
3. He had written They had written 
FUTURE PERFECT TENSE 
1. I shall have written We shall have written 
2. You will have written You will have written 


3. He will have written They will have written 
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PRINCIPAL PARTS AND CONJUGATION 
oF THE Vers To BE. 


Present—am, Past—was, Present Participle— 
being, Past Participle—been 


‘INDICATIVE Moop 
PRESENT TENSE 


Singular Number Plural Number 


7 Iam We are 

2. You are You are 

oTe is They are 
PAST TENSE 

I. I was We were 

2. You were You were 

3. He was They were 


FUTURE TENSE 


I. I shall be We shall be 

2. You will be You will be 

3. He will be They will be 
PERFECT (OR PRESENT PERFECT) TENSE 

I. I have been We have been 

2. You have been You have been 

3. He has been They have been 


PLUPERFECT (OR PAST PERFECT) TENSE 


I. I had been We had been 
2. You had been You had been 
3. He had been They had been 
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FUTURE PERFECT TENSE 
We shall have been 


You will have been 
They will have been 


1. I shall have been 
2. You will have been 
3. He will have been 


LIST OF VERBS 


Present Past Past Present 
Tense Tense Participle Participle 
am was been being 
arise arose arisen arising 
awake awoke, awaked awaked awaking 
bear bore borne, born bearing 
beat beat beaten beating 
begin began begun beginning 
behold beheld beheld beholding 
bend bent bent bending 
beseech besought besought beseeching 
bet bet bet betting 
bid bade bidden bidding 
bind bound bound binding 
bite bit bitten biting 
bleed bled bled bleeding 
blow blew blown blowing 
break broke broken breaking 
bring brought brought bringing 
build built built building 
burn burned, burnt burned, burning 
burnt 
burst burst burst bursting 
buy bought bought buying 
catch caught caught catching 
choose chose chosen choosing - 
cling clung clung clinging 
come came come coming 
cost cost cost costing 
creep crept crept creeping 
cut cut cut cutting 
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Present 
Tense 


dare 
deal 
dig 

do 
draw 
dream 


dress 
drink 
drive 
dwell 
eat 
fall 
feed 
feel 
fight 
find 
flee 
fling 
fly 
forget 
forsake 
freeze 
get 
give 
go 
grind 
grow 
hang 
have 
hear 
hew 
hide 
hold 
hurt 


Past 
Tense 


dared 
dealt 
dug 
did 
drew 
dreamed, 
dreamt 
dressed 
drank 
drove 
dwelt 
ate 
fel! 
fed 
felt 
fought 
found 
fled 
flung 
flew 
forgot 
forsook 
froze 
got 
gave 
went 
ground 
grew 


hung, hanged 


had 
heard 
hewed 
hid 
held 
hurt 


Past Present 
Participle Participle 
dared daring 
dealt dealing 
dug digging 
done doing 
drawn drawing 
dreamed, dreaming 

dreamt 
dressed dressing 
drunk drinking 
driven driving 
dwelt dwelling 
eaten eating 
fallen falling 
fed feeding 
felt feeling 
fought fighting 
found finding 
fled fleeing 
flung flinging 
flown flying 
forgotten forgetting 
forsaken forsaking 
frozen freezing 
got getting 
given giving 
gone going 
ground grinding 
grown growing 
hung,hanged hanging 
had having 
heard hearing 
hewn hewing 
hidden hiding 
held holding 
hurt hurting 
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Present 
Tense 


keep 
kneel 


knit 
know 
lay 
lead 


learn 


leave 
lend 
let 


heateecime) 
lie (to tell a 


falsehood) 
light 
lose 
make 
mean 
meet 
pay 
put 
quit 
read 
rid 
ride 
ring 
rise 
run 
say 
see 
seek 
sell 
send 
set 
sew 


Past 
Tense 


kept 
kneeled, knelt 


knit, knitted 
knew 

laid 

led 


learned, learnt 


left 
lent 
let 


lay 
lied 


lighted, lit 
lost 
made 
meant 
met 
paid 
put 
quit 
read 
rid 
rode 
rang 
rose 
ran 
said 
saw 
sought 
sold 
sent 
set 
sewed 


Past 
Participle 
kept 

kneeled, 
knelt 


Present 
Participle 
keeping 
kneeling 


knit, knitted knitting 


known 

lain 

led 

learned, 
learnt 

left 

lent 

let 

lain 

lied 


lighted, hit 
lost 
made 
meant 
met 
paid 
put 
quit 
read 
rid 
ridden 
rung 
risen 
run 
said 
seen 
sought 
sold 
sent 
set 


knowing 
laying 
leading 
learning 


leaving 
lending 
letting 
lying 
lying 


lighting 
losing 
making 
meaning 
meeting 
paying 
putting 
quitting 
reading 
ridding 
riding 
ringing 
rising 
running 
saying 
seeing 
seeking 
selling 
sending 
setting 


sewed, sewn sewing 
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Present 
Tense 


shake 
shave. 
shed 
shine 
shoot 
show 
shrink 
shut 
sing 
sink 
sit 
slay 
sleep 
slide 
sling 
smell 


SOW 
speak 
spell 
spend 
spill 
spin 
spit 
split 
spoil 


spread 
spring 
stand 
stay 
steal 
stick 
sting 
stink 
strew 


Pasi 
Tense 


shook 
shaved 
shed 
shone 
shot 
showed 
shrank 
shut 
sang 
sank 
sat 
slew 
slept 
slid 
slung 
smelled, smelt 


sowed 

spoke 
spelled, spelt 
spent 

spilled, spilt 
spun 

spit 

split 

spoiled, spoilt 


spread 
sprang 
stood 
stayed 
stole 
stuck 
stung 
stunk 
strewed 


Past Present 
Participle’ Participle 
shaken shaking. 
shaved shaving 
shed shedding 
shone shining 
shot shooting 
shown showing 
shrunk shrinking 
shut shutting 
sung singing 
sunk sinking 
sat sitting 
slain slaying 
sleeping sleeping 
slid, slidden sliding 
slung slinging 
smelled, smelling 

smelt 
sowed, sown sowing 
spoken speaking 
spelled, spelt spelling 
spent spending 
spilled, spilt spilling 
spun spinning 
spit spitting 
split splitting 
spoiled, spoiling 
spoilt 
spread spreading 
sprung springing 
stood standing 
stayed staying 
stolen stealing 
stuck sticking 
stung stinging 
stunk stinking 
strewn strewing 
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Present 
Tense 
strike 
string 
strive 
swear 
sweat 


sweep 
swell 


swim 
take 
teach 
tear 
tell 
think 
thrive 


. thrust 
tread 
wake 


wear 
weave 
wed 
win 
wind 
wring 
write 


Past 
Tense 


struck 
strung 
strove 
swore 


sweated, sweat 


swept 
swelled 


swam 
took 
taught 
tore 
told 
thought 


throve, thrived 


thrust 
trod 


woke, waked 


wore 
wove 
wedded 
won 
wound 
wrung 
wrote 


Past 
Participle 
struck 
strung 
striven 
sworn 

sweated, 
sweat 
swept 
swelled, 
swollen 
swum 
taken 
taught 
torn 
told 
thought 
thriven, 
thrived 
thrust 
trodden 
woke, 
waked 
worn 
woven 
wedded 
won 
wound 
wrung 
written 
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Present 
Participle 
striking 
stringing 
striving 
swearing 
sweating 


sweeping 
swelling 


swimming 
taking 
teaching 
tearing 
telling 
thinking 
thriving 


thrusting 
treading 
waking 


wearing 
weaving 
wedding 
winning 
winding 
wringing 
writing 


Unit 


98 When... 


When | went out, it was raining. 
This sentence has two parts: 

when I wentout + itwasraining 
You can say: 


O When! went out, it was raining. or 
It was raining when | went out. 


We write a comma (,) if When ... is at the beginning: 
When you're tired, don't drive. 
Dont drive when you're tired. 


O | Helen was 25 when she got married. 
When Helen got married, she was 25. 


We do the same in sentences with before/while/after: 


| Always look both ways before you cross the road. 
Before you cross the road, always look both ways. 


| While! was waiting for the bus, it began to rain. 
| began to rain while | was waiting for the bus. 


O | He never played football again after he broke his leg. 
After he broke his leg, he never played football again. 


When l am ... / When I go ... etc. 


I'll be in Mexico 
when you're here. 


Next week Sarah is going to New York. 

She has a friend, Lisa, who lives in New York, 
but Lisa is also going away — to Mexico. 

So they wont see each other in New York. 


Lisa will be in Mexico when Sarah is in New York. 


The time is future (next week) but we say: 
... When Sarah is in New York. 
(not when Sarah will be) 


SARAH LISA | 


We use the present (I am / I go etc.) with a future meaning after when: | 
() When | get home this evening, I’m going to have a shower. 
(not When | will get home) 
C) Icant talk to you now. I'll talk to you later when | have more time. 


We do the same after before/while/after/until: 
C) Please close the window before you go out. 
(not before you will go) 
() Rachel is going to stay in our flat while we are away. 
(not while we will be) 
C) I'll wait here until you come back. 
(not until you will come back) 


if and when - Unit 99 


until > Unit 104  before/while/after > Unit 105 
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Exercises 


[98.1] Write sentences beginning with when. Choose from the boxes. 


-bwent-eut- | turned off the TV 

l'm tired | always go to the same place 
| knocked on the door there were no rooms 

| go on holiday dt-Was-raining- 

the programme ended there was no answer 

| got to the hotel | like to watch TV 


When + 


[982 | Complete the sentences. Choose from the box. 


somebody broke into the house before they came here when they heard the news 
while they were away they didn't believe me 
they went to live in New Zealand 


1 They looked both ways ....Pefore they crossed the road... a 
Pr Tinea ere Wer NEU... eene cn mo ms LR CN ette E ; 
3- After hey BOOT MAME «eese etes d 

i. Tareas e els bier NERO TRU c RO CORR a a 
zie Rl ERO TOT TOTO S LOO LOSS ? 
e we vac Esaa UU UU I ee 
YeWVinenmhcaldithemwinallna®pemediete S TOUR UT occ 

QS whichis right? 


WwW 
1 -+sta / l'Il stay here until you come / yeulE-eeme- back. (l'Il stay and you come are right) 
2 I'm going to bed when | finish / I'll finish my work. 
3 We must do something before it’s / it will be too late. 
4 Helen is going away soon. l'm / I'll be very sad when she leaves / she'll leave. 
5 Dont go out yet. Wait until the rain stops / will stop. 
6 We come / We'll come and visit you when we're / we'll be in England again. 
7 When come to see you tomorrow, | bring / I'll bring our holiday photos. 
8 I'm going to Paris next week. | hope to see some friends of mine while I'm / I'll be there. 
9 Let's go out for a walk before it gets / it will get dark. 
10 I'm not ready yet. l tell / l'Il tell you when I’m / I'll be ready. 


co Use your own ideas to complete these sentences. 


3 Gan veuclesexhewifdowibefere" S DUC OU ee... ONUS e RE ? 
2 Wiatkaresyoulsoinetoidoiwhen es memet PME nsnm MN ? 


3 WMiiremiihavee notenna ney CNN LL ; 
MM IBWATS FO VOU It Shere heen Se ecce npe e REI TUO ne EUM 
s ANM let GRATIAE S. co Er. e Ur La pce unc E E enn Mu ME 
GESTIRE ETRAS NUITS ct uec c ADR LI a LU i NN ? 
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Preface 


This 'English Speaking & Grammar' book of Cromosys Language Research and Education 
Center is designed to teach you English from very basic to the advanced level. The lessons 
and study materials uniquely designed, which you will not find in any other books, are to 
guide you to be fluent following correct usage of grammar. Having done the research over 
English in twelve years, | am confident to assure you that it has everything that you need to 
get a good command over English. Its step-by-step explanation to tense, modals, 
advanced modals, voice and preposition with rules and alerts guarantee your success. You 
will feel that this is the only book you were always in the need of. 


The communication in any language without following the rules degrades the standard and 
corrupts the meaning. As the world is changing day by day, English is incorporating in all 
the sectors of human life around the globe. Every day, the use of English is increasing and 
a person with good knowledge of it is able to get a good job. And so, the call centers and 
print and visual media have great demand of those who are good in this language. The 
modem ventures of newspapers, magazines, and movies have contributed a lot to make 
English strong, sense-touching, smooth and beautiful. As English has advanced a lot in last 
twenty-five years, the universal standard of it has adopted many new sentence structures 
and grammar patterns, which are never taught to the students in academic schools. And 
that is why English remains difficult to many people. 


Considering that point, | prepared this magnificently powerful quality guide to help you gain 
the improvement on Spoken English. Around eight years ago | went to the USA where | got 
a chance to get an exclusive training of this language. | have been communicating with 
English-speaking people around the world while managing a team in several call centers, 
and in part time, | have been teaching this language globally with high exposure. So being 
able to understand linguistic science, | promise that the knowledge that you are going to 
get from this book will definitely sharpen your ability so that you can make your way of 
success without any hindrance. 


Cromosys, our language research and education center, saving human efforts from being 
wasted, is to make you as good as native English speaker. This path-breaking pioneer 
training institute for English Speaking, Mass Communication, Foreign Languages, 
Computer Training, and Academic Tuition, is committed to enlightening human mind with 
educational endeavors, and we are doing the same for last successful fifteen years. We not 
only hope but believe that your success is in your hand now, and this book will take you 
miles ahead in your expectation. We always respect the views and comments of readers, 
so for any communication with regards to assistance, enquiry or collaboration, we are 
always there at your reach as it helps us improve our ability. 
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Founder: Cromosys Corporation 
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Email address: cromosys@yahoo.com 
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MODALS 
Can 


qea- Weal È, Wael è, waa È 
Rule : Sub + can + v1 + obj 


Affirmative 
4 ae wm aR wed KI I can do this work. 
emp gu fae wad ËI You can meet him. 
g4 dei uga wad Él We can reach there. 
ae du ao wad) £i She can speak French. 
Negative 
ae "8 Fag él GX Woe ÈI He can not help me. 
qa web él wm Wad ZI The Children can not go there. 
STU uS ard Tel we wd Ë| You can not talk to him. 
LEE CERES EI We can not cheat him. 
Interrogative 
up ue wa fora wd è? Can she write a letter? 
eM SQ geared s Gara ale wad E? Can you not answer these questions? 
muc dui fü wad 8? How can we meet him? 
qu du qui wel Aa wad B? Why can you not speak French? 
Exercise 


E E PT PERY E A N HS SENT TT ua 
Qe was Woe È| ere Ge care qu wed 8) Haar Mita À «eb eb fer wach B? 
Smp qs wd wa 4 ward E? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 


Exercise 

(ESTE ERT dies SE Cone Oe SE aS NI NE 
È? ana Gee E Hare qu wad ÈI qu when ore ae wad er fafaea Sa él dre 

ÈI Sn SÈ aei oa Ee E? EA RM E NER NN D. 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 


Hint- v1 = go, v2 = went, v3 = gone, v4 = going, v5 = goes 
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Could 


yga- HHT, Wo, ud, HHT a, Tar eft, wd d 
Rule : Sub + could + v1 + obj 


Affirmative 

EW qei Wa R Vea We | We could reach there on time. 

ae X ma ba dat aT! She could speak French with me. 

4 ue or jh ae mu WD | I could do this work properly. 

ae gÀ AÀ À aga n A She could help me with money. 
Negative 

wel qei Fel wi wd | The Children could not go there. 

OM GES ad Fel BW TS | You could not talk to him. 

ae E haré dor | He could not cheat us. 

am ga ward d Gara ÉD 4 wd You could not answer these questions. 
Interrogative 

war ae qui waa mu wail? Could she help you? 

war ag fara ré wee wd? Could you not buy the book? 

wg yet qui ae! fer war? Why could he not meet me? 

an We Or Ga aX Th? How could you do this work? 


Exercise 

A s wud qé A wer ear ay Gas SY ware qu wd? aed dial qui adi a wad? 4 uz 
wot SS Tel d wap] ST wur oa Aa ae? ae qe ré d Gat! Gers we WX oe 

yga war? 4 ffs à ara a ae wer) qu suffr qui vel em was? qui aed wae él uu 
wa? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 


Exercise 

qu du b He wed uli qu Sa cé vh wd ae qe eb yo wea) È ae qe él qe 
FA ST SHS wei a Wor B? sa Tae wei fe wd? gw dei él SEX Tod BI EH El 
wel SER We | qe e PA Ae) we UPN ÈI se WE wry al aR wel] ag ua mui éd fona 
wad È? sy ua quí éd fora ud? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Should 
qaa- «m mèy, p fèy, à feu 
Rule : Sub + should + v1 + obj 


Affirmative 
gï agi waa R yga mI We should reach there on time. 
wd aa ba dd afèyı He should speak French with me. 
4A e wp art wet afer) I should do this work today. 
su da à 48 yee wv wfévi He should help me with money. 


Negative 
aedi a aei «éd cin ÈY The children should not go there. 
wel See aa ae we ufui! You should not talk to him. 
cH ye fma ad ure myI We should not buy this book. 
FÈ ue opm sé aem feu | They should not do this work. 


Interrogative 
LE A a aA fè? Should the children learn French? 
BÄ ww d Per mY? How should we meet him? 
su ue foc aui adh Set mfè? Why should he not see this film? 
zà am wei rer mÈ? Where should I go now? 
Exercise 


wel SH wer uev] gar ya sea ferm ale? e za ware d» ceva wel SA ane) 
Ree ap sa él sien mÈ Pe we mH ara pen ake) eh Ha qur sn feu? 
wa gÀ we wb aed mÈ? x sed wei fer mY yA we menm p ate mÈ i 
ei A ara ee irem mèy aen pp nei adi eec mÈ | 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 


Exercise 

vp Si «ép dra ave! ae GA sal dp wer 21 ae wp ad dp wer e we wm aul 

«ri avem feu? muore cp au] rl x wad 8? gu us cn qui né wu wd? qup eu 

N A E AL IOTA eei LA ife ad Ada, ode 
LEUR IEEE GOEE GE EU a aa R UE 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Would 
wewrr- ar ern, dr gn a gi 
Rule : Sub * would * v1 * obj 


Affirmative 
ary und Pera why You would meet him. 
ae wil dir erm He would drink coffee. 
ej Wot eae wm hr The children would go to school daily. 
after ffr. a ome ert i Kavita would know Nitin. 
Negative 
ae qué um mé ad ertt She would not love you. 


ay wd wea wel wea eh) You would not like her. 
gen ag aum él Sen ee) Your brother would not take medicine. 


4 qué Faq ad wed err) They would not help you. 
Interrogative 

war ae wma dren ern? Would he drink wine? 

qur aed p wed err? Would the children read poems? 

ae wot pei ont Erf? Where would she go daily? 


fas ba quiu drsd ee? Why would Americans not speak French? 


Exercise 

ae eni 3 vec ern) qu Seer m ard et) far faf d ara ép wd) erf ers 
qué de ewe él gerd EPI] aan ae Peel uad eri? ae siete did omar gr? uei 
ia war ern? ef ae wry ser eee) ep ue as) adi Aer) andy) ed Ged wei Pera 
mY aedi wt wei qui seven mfè? 


For word meaning sce last page of the book. 


Exercise 

amy ary a AÀ À a aa ae AÀ wÀ E a aa aA A È ER 
MÈI ae gÀ arr AA we wal ÈI ae Gea aa ae 
ERAI am SÀ wie wed ehh) ae wi sal hen ee 
adi ween È ae wt ÉD dp wer] e we wa aui 
*Éb wx wd 2? gH ae ra qub él wx wo? À su qe Adi an wp] BA sw wei 


3 


Pre fey? gÀ ue ora GA Hear mè? ae sei él cee wad 2) 


ada 
FET 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Have to 
yeaa- a 8, A È, 4 E, Gear S, Ved! &, wed & 
Rule : Sub * have to / has to * v1 * obj 


Note- I, we, you, they, plural noun — have to 
he, she, it, name, singular noun = has to 


Affirmative 

qué ara AA È / pe ara eh ved $1 You have to drink tea. 

wa fpèr dem ÈI He has to play cricket. 

We WS ard SEI Thave to talk to him. 

FH sae ara ert ÈI We have to meet him today. 
Negative 

zÄ WE oF TM ge ÈI We have not to do this work. 

fiers ot ba vet ugri ÈI The teacher has not to teach French. 


aedi wy ara Set Al GT ÈI — The children have not to go to school today. 
IA SHA ara Ae ed ÈI You have not to talk to him. 


Interrogative 


wa Sa Ae aa Get È? Has he to talk to me? 

Rp age See Et Frew 8? Have you not to meet him? 

gÀ eb wa aga &? When have we to reach there? 

edi mi Sa qui drat 8? Why have the children to learn French? 
Exercise 


ial trea dia coe G e A SE E SET de lia 
È wp ara A qu ae wear B? Geer ag wy end) wa aw 8? Ge ae wn Set 
Bist 8) sd wud al d WI| TM STU Gas OE Wares qu wd? qj ciel qui adi Ga 
UÈ? A S ERES KI E RE LUE 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
Exercise 

ba dort 3) qu Sa ded ert) pe ba rend usu] qu ba aa wb] qu ba dre wed 
1 ore) ara rp dr &q amu ere sé] dra SPD amu ara wel p wad By aig ara ré di 
ee | argent ara erp dd nfi Sa qns ara cé] wet Eq ae qur ara adi gu wai ÈI ae 
FÀ aa Fel ae wl] Ge GR aa eb Ge eh) GS Ga aa Fal GEA RT | 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Had to 
WEST AT em, eft, c power on, Ted oft, wed SL wer ws u$ 
Rule : Sub * had to * v1 * obj 


Affirmative 

v af dri ei 

và wi dri wedr oti 

wy aia OF wath We had to drink coffee. 

SÀ HM Wei AMT AN | He had to come here today. 

FÀ Ue OT WI We "HI I had to complete this work. 

ey) oad aa ferm em] We had to meet him today. 
Negative 

JÀ Shel Fel GMT aT He had not to go to school. 

Ba wee ard Tél wet ef We had not to talk to him. 

Oe UE ép eb Get oft) They had not to buy this watch. 

fiers ar da réf veri ef) The teacher had not to teach French. 
Interrogative 

war Sua qs we er en? Had you to meet me yesterday? 

v aei di vga em? How had we to reach there? 

FÈ wae oa Mel e e? When had you to marry him? 

SÀ FHS aa ait mv s? Why had he to talk to me? 
Exercise 


qa SHS UH Aare quem em] FS anf ei SUI SU] Ast Stace ara t 
Car STI qur HITE Gad Ga GHA dr oh? fone a Ta fear ub ge en? qa s 
ud waa Get of? ar angel Gee ara Heil oh? eH ue fara ye sf] wd uei wa ése 
an? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 

Exercise 

FÀ ae oH GS HET a? GS ge oH SS Hea È? ae ye Gr HS Geen eT? E 
a8 oer RY ae we mr Ga GX Tel? ae We GH SA x Woe B? STU] Wu ead 
an) mp See ferm ÈI Ts sae fet ett) sm Gas fer mI ag sae fret wd] 
mg sae Aa wad ÈI qu sear fae vila wad et) 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Used to 
Wea FT SAT S SH Heel sf sm d Sr 
Rule : Sub * used to * v1 * obj 


Affirmative 
BH Gea aa frat wet Àl We used to talk to him. 
ae qa ferar adt eff She used to write letters. 
4 aor Gra Gat aT} I used to go to America. 
qu wwe fer wea AI You used to meet him. 
Negative 
we wf vel drar adt sf She used not to drink coffee. 
wed peda aA Wem wed Sn The children used not to play football. 
à gafee ae arem aud 9i They used not to speak English. 
qu sae «i Ren aud d You used not to meet him. 
Interrogative 
a HT Se Pret wea A? Used you to meet him? 
ae ba GS Shar wedi eit? How used she to learn French? 
ary wd waa qui vel fas wa 9? Why used you not to help him? 
ARa wel GAT dr eM? Where Nitin used to go? 
Alert 
ae Gel SA a} He used to play. 
wa Gert emi He had to play 
we remm FT! He had to play. 
ae der gn He would play. 
Exercise 


Ba Ge wud Rar aed di quos ub sit aud d? ae Yo Pen aed f| oma aei SS 
wer aw 2? after ffo a were fear wet efi d wu ee To SLA AM | HUH HI À 
ae cep aren en? aur aed Wap KES TAT m Sp? oy frs bump aub ai fur wea d? 
For word meaning see last page of the book. 


Exercise 
wur ae fer den aem er?aur ve safer reri Area ws gaferer erf aut ae gaferet 


aed 
Rae R wry fear war a) A wa Gad wel à war) SH yea aa al SEA el ae yea wal 
Freon oct ef? BH sia aa ae 8? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Need to 
yeaa- Gerd È, sawed È 
Rule : Sub + need to + v1 + obj 


Affirmative 
HA e oH a we d) RT ÈI 
BÄ aÀ a SE AÀ wn ÈI 
JÀ mÅ uei amp a 8I 


Negative 
Bae GH Ge A a Web ÈI 
oe gufem vie À creed at ÈI 
qa a ae fba Gara) cea d dg 
film. 


Interrogative 
up aA «ur AA A ned È? 
F GA Ys SH mud d) wewd 8? 
Ba wei a uds Wound È? 


Alert 
FÀ de OH Se HH Gerd È | 
38 UE OH He ÈI 
FÀ ue wry aed 1 arte] 


Exercise 


I need to do this work today. 
We need to talk to you. 
He need to come here now. 


We need not to do this work. 
He need not to learn English. 
The children need not to see this 


Do you need to take medicine? 
Does he need to do this work? 
When do we need to reach there? 


I need to do this work. 
I have to do this work. 
I should do this work. 


wa Sa eri d) sre BI qe Saar m quer eg] sg wur sia aul al fre wb? ed aei 
oa gat afew? am sa wu él Gea EBI| ga SHE E Tare WU Wd] B] WR WD gu 
ira & femp qur wear fÈ? ae ue ppp dp Ge Gal? ae cue gra GA G wear È? Smp 
See fem | saat see Pert ÈI 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 


Exercise 

FÀ ue SH EE EIDEM E EISE EG A N C S EE 

qui edt of? acai wi fede sel Gorm Bj SS ae oA Ga qup 2? À sw deb fup wen! 
Wi sea fea di cha wea EI? qur sue) Was ara B? GS WE WI SUD Het afer) e 
aa up BRAT fev? sur qe ye es) ud ufu? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Must 
Wea — STE, TER 
Rule : Sub + must + v1 + obj 


Affirmative 

SS ae pa Hay Get ÈT He must do this work. 

eb sed sara Perr nfi | We must meet him. 

ariel avi eet amm Gea È| The people must love their country. 
Negative 

qué wid) aen «él err nÈ You must not be proud. 

BIA P ugi Hawa Fat amem MRY | The student must not come here. 

IA Sa AN Hava Tel Hear feu | You must not forgive him. 
Interrogative 

wap gufemr savy ater arity? Must he speak English? 


wa qe Gad «m 3 amu men fÈ? Must I know about him? 
wa wal p ép Heg Hava Heit mfè? Must the poor work hard? 


Alert 
qué tà saa gum ae) You must earn money. 
qui qe aum ate) You should earn money. 
ge oum él You have to earn money. 
Exercise 


SS chet 8 savy fere aly) ef what dp mper gees ÉD Get aly) ama wa da uli 
mel Ter wd? an Gert wg smear xe wur È? A ue GH Sa qu Towa g? ae spo Él 
aa aah) ef wen aur quem any? wfa fees rp der war afaer er eb mr wa sme 
E ELE er | aed ae GA GAT Ge A? 

For word meaning see last page of the book. 


Exercise 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Shall we go by If we go by bus, We'll get there more 
bus or taxi? it will be cheaper. quickly if we go by taxi. 


If can be at the beginning of a sentence or in the middle: 
If at the beginning 


If we go by bus, it will be cheaper. 
If you don't hurry, you'll miss the train. 
If you're hungry, have something to eat. 
If the phonerings, can you answer it, please? 


if in the middle 


It will be cheaper if we go by bus. 
You'll miss the train if you don't hurry. 
l'm going to the concert if | can get a ticket. 
IsicOK ifl use your phone? 


In conversation, we often use the if-part of the sentence alone: 
Are you going to the concert? ‘Yes, if | can get a ticket’ 


If you see Ann tomorrow ... etc. 


| 


After if, we use the present (not will). We say ‘if you see ...’ (not if you will see): 
If you see Ann tomorrow, can you ask her to call me? 
If I’m late this evening, don't wait for me. (not if | will be) 
What shall we do if it rains? (not if it will rain) 
If | don't feel well tomorrow, l'Il stay at home. 


if and when 


| 


If | go out = it is possible that | will go out, but l'm not sure: 
A: Are you going out later? 
B: Maybe. If 1 go out, I'll close the windows. 


When | go out = l'm going out (for sure): 
A: Are you going out later? 
B: Yes, | am. When I go out, l'Il close the windows. 


Compare when and if: 
When | get home this evening, I’m going to have a shower. 
If I'm late this evening, dont wait for me. (not When l'm late) 
We're going to play tennis if it doesn’t rain. (not when it doesn’t rain) 


208 | (when Unit98 iflhad / if we went ... etc. => Unit 100 


May 
qaa- ween È, (urea) 
Rule : Sub * may * v1 * obj 


Affirmative 

ara after A wad} ÈI It may rain today. 

à uei uda wad ÈI They may reach here. 

Y We ST a Ted 2} This place may catch fire. 
Negative 

LEX X SE EI She may not go out. 

An ged ép A wed FI The officers may not take leaves. 

"E uA Fel Aa Hod sl This watch may not work, 
Interrogative 


ur qs ue Hare ys wwe $?May the people ask me this question? 
aa ares aul réf Ep wd) à? — Why may it not rain today? 
TÈ ame «pb gp wah 8? Why may you get late today? 


Alert 
ae wer qna gu wed) & (ue) She may pass the exam. 
maa ge Wem ure wee] (aga ww Gat) She might pass the exam. 
ag Wheat un xx wei È| (sum) She can pass the exam. 
Exercise 


ae age) wa wer oed] È faf wfagr À ge ae Teen | args! Gea |e quem afew! qu 
wei Waa R uéwd À ae ys quí él was WaT? wd aa Wa | Yo GM afew) gfera Ga 


Arrn aél oe wd] wb arp et ume afte? an SÀ en aa Get B? ae STUDI TH Tl 
For word meaning see last page of the book. 

Exercise 

qm ote dp wed at (aa) | qu si Tae) Ge viet der afew) qu sin did et) Te 
art did B ee wie dán oh) ga wie den aed A) quí wh aru dr mk wien a 
qué oa fort B? wea cel aj Fel wn Hod 8? A wd "qq 

Tera Ge A? ae sia qupd wur È? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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TENSE 


Present Indefinite 
wm- Te A d 8 TE 


Affirmative 
Rule : Sub + v1/v5 + obj 


Note: I, we, you, they, plural noun = v1 


He, she, it, name, singular noun = v5 


4 febe de zl 
ae fede Gam èI 
EH Ups aa ËI 
far after mt gI 
Negative 
Rule : Sub + do/does + not + v1 + obj 
qn wes Fel wn eT 
WE wes "eb mdi il 
3 or wel wem él 
LEALE ES E 
Interrogative 
Rule : Do/does + sub + v1 + obj 
qur à gafemp dre 8? 
UI GA Rael Tet Er? 
qur ofa tar mdi 8? 
an amy od ZI 
Double Interrogative 
am gafem dd Ura 8? 
ae etal pa uod 8? 
qn agi qur weet a? 
à wei ved &? 
am Ga aui reni e? 
"ei fadi ea Gera 8? 
"mE BH pa quur È? 
Exercise 


I play cricket. 

He plays cricket. 
We go to school. 
Kavita sings songs. 


You do not go to school. 
She does not go to school. 
I do not drive a car. 

We do not see films. 


Do they speak English? 
Do you go to school? 
Does Kavita sing songs? 
Do you not like him? 


How do you learn English? 
When does she play hockey? 
What do you do there? 
Where do they live? 

Why do you speak French? 
Who plays cricket here? 
Who does this work? 


4 ua ferar Vessels ale oct ial T AA S SAN 


Arr aa] qud 


after qun wa fae] 8? qed uei ju wn E? 


TÀ waa mI wur am 


Wü Él ward 8? qe Wei PT BRAT È? GA Ga AM SE wd El? amd gf qui reb leni 
È? ae quei wei Ped) è? ae gà qui gonn È? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 


Note :- the fat fafa a«q è fero, oi the book = wg faa fara; 
a fast aAa aq d fero, AÀ a book = vid frana; 
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Present Continuous 
uga- ver, Wl È, ve Ë ED E 


Affirmative 

Rule : Sub + is/am/are + v4 + obj 
Note: I=am 

We, you, they, plural noun = are 
He, she, it, name, singular noun 


ae qa fora vél 81 
E" agi wr vB 8| 
5 fede da ver eI 


Negative 

Rule : Sub + is/am/are + not + v4 + obj 
à fiber et der we BI 
Rrra da ESI 
LZ LEE EI 


Interrogative 

Rule : Is/am/are + sub + v4 + obj 
aa GA TA gent w ei? 
aa à gufem arai ve 8? 
qua web dupwr e S? 


Double Interrogative 
qu axi qup ae vi og? 
à wei w È E? 
am ba wat da we 8? 
uel fede wt ue wee? 
ae wri Dp vet È? 


Exercise 


She is writing a letter. 
We are going there. 
I am playing cricket. 


They are not seeing a film. 
The teacher is not teaching French. 
He is not coming here. 


Are you calling him? 
Are they speaking English? 
How are you going there? 


What are you doing there? 
Where are they living? 

Why are you speaking French? 
Who is playing cricket here? 
Who is doing this work? 


ae ary dp qoe ara dp Å ÈI su ue cra aul gud E? amd we dpa qui qu È È? ae yw 
quí qa È? ae gÀ aub qn ver B? qur qa wei él wm EL? qur qe ei el oT we SD? Sd 
SHS armi ad B? amu up ara oui we và E? ve quu au qudi B? we qud up qu vil 


e 
For word meaning sce last page of the book. 
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Present Perfect 
Weurr- ql È, qe e, qe B, fern È, 


Affirmative 
Rule : Sub + have/has + v3 + obj 


Note: 1, we, you, they, plural noun = have 
He, she, it, name, singular noun = has 


za oa wud d We have given him money. 
ae fara wee wer ÈI He has bought a book. 
ana a ofa ger ÈI India has won the match. 
ae wa fora qr Èl She has written a letter. 
Interrogative 
Rule : Have/has + Sub + v3 + obj 
qupd fiver du qe d? Have they seen the film? 


aa Ree du yet qd 8? 
UI dE Wei HI wl à? 
wur àm Ara pure? 


Double Interrogative 
ae el uga qr È? 
am SS qu a qe? 
qu sw eiu u$ d? 


Has the teacher taught French? 
Has she come here? 
Has Kavita sung a song? 


Where has he reached? 
What have you told him? 
Where have you sent him? 


Exercise 

qe) we GT ye BI ae oy gud «epu ys 8? ar woe Gad fep qd 8? fers wu 
fireman wu gA Bj qup sm TS Vel Aw $7 TM ag MTG aa BY ud] B? Up GA dei VET 
b el? ga sud amp ax ged BI aM ae qeu wart qe ga B? al any wa frd à ys 8? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 


Exercise 

ae fede Gam ÈI ae fede Ga wel È qe fode dc quer B] qur mu Bae aA Ged B? 
war sy GES are we È E? ae airy Gas ara we ad E? ae ugi asl aie ÈI aa ae ara 
el dp xél B? a E OTH Ha qu GE È? GH wu dui UA ED? qur ae fede Ga gA B? qur 
WE JÀ Fen Vel B? ay GAG WUr Ye we E? d sar quí eb Ga B? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Present Perfect Continuous 
Wear dram ver, dp am Å È, d wee 


Affirmative 
Rule : Sub + have/has + been + v4 + obj 


Note: since = (Afaa sima) À 
since Monday = WaR à, since 1947 = 1947 à 


for = (afafeaa: wm) È 
for two hours = & si? si, for three years = da ara à 


ae vo We d oua femadi am wel ÈI 

She has been writing a letter for an hour 

à ga fume d fica Gad am È ËI 

They have been seeing a film for ten minutes. 
^ saa dman À fea sm ver él 

I have been meeting him since Monday. 

à à fes à Aa Vert an vi EI 

They have been playing a match for two days. 


Interrogative 
Rule : Have/has + sub + been + v4 + obj 


wur frre wu frere d Sa ug Gm ve È? 

Has the teacher been teaching French for ten minutes? 
aa ae Gas uei d ad pud] aT vel B? 

Has she been talking to you for hours? 

qur mq Yaw d aie du ar và? 

Have you been drinking coffee since morning? 

E" ST We À Sei Gd wl và B? 

Where have we been going for half an hour? 


Exercise 

UID ST Ud gÀ È? qur mW a Ug ws È? qur STU Ga Wgr Ws 8? UD STU Sa Ve SU E 
8? A «uw fie d qa forse am ver RI 4 oa ferr gar gI 5 wa fora ver GI A ua ferar gI 
aa amy far ada 8? aa aa fad atte we B? wur sms fox wn wd 8? qur mq 
rmà «ted arp we E? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Past Indefinite 
wat sm $ y m oem, dios dod 
Affirmative 
Rule : Sub + v2 + obj 
wert fret quf / ae fpc daar en | He saw a film. 


AA wa gen I called him. 
Ea qei À We went there. 
OH JÀ Wes di He helped me. 
Negative 
Rule : Sub + did + not + v1 + obj 
amet ws él won You did not teach him. 
yra à wa Pewee al Rear) The police did not arrest him. 
qu wes Fei ml You did not go to school. 
ŽA ww al wen | I did not drive the car. 
Interrogative 
Rule : Did + sub + v1 + obj 
ur ofa 3t after ama? Did Kavita sing a song? 
aur fafta a ifa dran? Did Nitin play hockey? 
UI HA SUUS) ara 3 dun? Did he sec you in the market? 
RUD AN SAG ala ae wd? Did you not talk to them? 
Double Interrogative 
sme safer dp Sra? How did you learn English? 
we iat vq Gen? When did he play hockey? 
que aei aur far? What did you do there? 
à wei ved d? Where did they live? 
mq Sa RÄ Fel ated A? Why did you not speak French? 
"ei fede fer dem? Who played cricket here? 
Exercise 


3 ua fora) qe wei aA art) aa ga ei ae 7a? aI GES aa wat al G1? waar 

ÉL facit acd aei dd a? FS wre sm| am gfe dre Eq ara safer are vé BI 
smi giaa rer qd È emus gafenm dien] 

For word meaning see last page of the book. 

SU GU qup qud 8? STI UU aN Ye ve B? STU Gas Ur qu qb 8? STE GU qur qud 
sp vk E? amu sus qup qur? wu ayer aur wel? qup T Sup AH wed B? 4 wd wud 
X WI GI ANG A ae Hu eb oie) fend ae wr dle wel BI qur STR Ga Bel WU? Te R 
ware bp cara «nf Rar) qa Saar a SS Gd 9? ae que wei ch? ena saa gi ware 
wel quri 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Past Continuous 
Wear — NET eg, vélo, ve S 


Affirmative 
Rule : Sub + was/were + v4 + obj 


Note:  Lhe, she, it, name, singular noun = was 
We, you, they, plural noun = were 


e" aei wn È ÀI We were going there. 

qe wa fora vel oft She was writing a letter. 

Res Ba qgr ve ÀI The teacher was teaching French. 
Negative 
Rule : Sub + was/were + not + v4 + obj 

"E Web Fel Sm ET SI He was not coming here. 

* wa set ger ver erri I was not calling him. 

à fien ai den vi du They were not seeing the film. 
Interrogative 
Rule : Was/were +sub + v4 + obj 

wur à gfe dns we d? Were they speaking English? 

wur ARa bel di ver en? Was Nitin drinking coffee? 

ary mo gei GT Bd? Where were you going yesterday? 
Exercise 


SEU SHS Ta D È A) SU SHS Ta M ag Tas À e Xp aa wed S we À STU TAS 
LES Im Gee art we È I oT Sea qa Sw F) ay Gad aa we waa Ë aig 
BAS ad AR US| SVS) SEA aa Se wey) Su web aa Sed EDT] saat see aa 
FA BI age! Sat aa Sel vH] amu gun aa fear Sea ÀI 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 


Exercise 

Ea Sad el fe? an ae sige) Gwe qu vel UH? eH qe qup sel oT we OR? qul Tq sa aA 
arta SP? famen gaferr wor qd $1 s eran set d erg 

edi A fla aa mar? qup qfera dM wp he vel oh? ae wei SA am vé? 

For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Past Perfect 


waa- ger a, gA S, wp Sp fera s, UT CUT 


Affirmative 
Rule : Sub + had + v3 + obj 


ae fara atte qp em) 
LES ES EI 
ara fa oiler qaot eni 
eH om fra qd di 


Negative 
Rule : Sub + had + not + v3 + obj 


LE CRUEL ES qT a! 
ang fara a unda qd di 
fire ba adi uar qo 9 
à fiber vel Ga Ge Hl 


Interrogative 
Rule : Had + sub + v3 + obj 


an ae aftr am gA efi? 

an ga wa fee qa a? 

a aed ERE 
aa ae uel on ya ef? 

PH AM SS Khe "ep qs d? 


Exercise 


He had bought the book. 
We had given him money. 
India had won the match. 
We had met him. 


He had not given me money. 

You had not bought the book. 

The teacher had not taught French. 
They had not seen the film. 


Had she sung the song? 

Had you written the letter? 

Had the children played hockey? 
Had she come here? 

Had you sent them to school? 


aur ae fcd deem B? up ae fcd dur ver B? aur ae fpe dep yar B? an ae aw À fcd 
rer sm ver B? an oe fel qui? qure feel qup ver T? qur ae feet qup wer em? 


For word meaning sce last page of the book. 


Exercise 


À FÀ me dw wer SU] ew wc déu qe SI wed qe Hi sier ae unis 4 qui dre ver È? 
a qu su wud od SD? qe deb ur YA? sm Ga Ure qui vB A? em wd | Ae 
aera A aa qj WAH Wer UII 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
Note :- English 4 Past Perfect negative sentence #1 wart eg è wf fed 4 aé) 
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Past Perfect Continuous 
Weare UT SD VET SH, Å sm vélos d 3m ve s] 
Affirmative 
Rule : Sub + had been + v4 + obj 
we wm we à ya frac am vel oft) 
She had been writing a letter for an hour. 
à wu fre d fba den am và SH 
They had been seeing a film for ten minutes. 
4 swa db à facem sm wer em 
I had been meeting him since Monday. 
3 à feat d Hu ded am we HI 
They had been playing the match for two days. 
fiers ga fiae d d'y wem amp vi 2n 
The teacher had been teaching French for ten minutes. 
Interrogative 
Rule : Had + sub + been + v4 + obj 
qur ue que eb ami udi sm vel eH? 
Had she been talking to you for hours? 
qup mg Yas À Hist dp am và a? 
Had you been drinking coffee since morning? 
qur qu fre d wa for am ve S? 
Had they been dung a letter for ten minutes? 
wa Gu a ate À ga vid sU và d? 
Had you been learning English for two years? 
wa de del d GER ware wr vara ddl am vel s? 
Had she been answering your questions for hours? 


Exercise 

E pre À STU) Hag HLA Hl ET ST] Te ATH) Fae GL WI CT] qE SUI Fag qu VET 
"UI SHAT aT Hae dl] aE et Mel S A Fag Ha SU ED i UE IUA Wu du GT 
ÈI ae HGH) waa wu Vel | we STU) Hee GET È GH wa qui fora we A? qur fan qui 
wet fret 8? ag ae aa aub ox vet en? Rep quu a yw È À? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 

Exercise 

Ur qa ard Bt ae Gare qui from sm vél SH? Gert qur San wa WE AIR TAT! aN ay qui 
WÈ B qud aoe À aM Oe vB 2? ay UG È À Afa ae Ga NET ST] AA aA Tae QUI 
afer amus cara al fear) Ga aa x È ED eR ae GR "on Å B? 44 Ga wu RA afer 
oe fara wel aAA | ae aa Geel B oa qe wre Ñ vedi 8? fend wa We vel è aR ae I 
WEI ÈI ward GS Hag Gear È Gt (who) qud @ saa aa EI 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Future Indefinite 
waa- m, À, aft 


Affirmative 
Rule : Sub + will + v1 + obj 


Hg wd qmi I will give him money. 
ae fara ene | He will buy a book. 
qu see ams fient I You will meet him today. 
ae quà wm mw She will marry you. 
Negative 
Rule : Sub + will + not + v1 + obj 
BAe ae vert) We will not teach him. 
ae qu aa vel vd She will not talk to you. 
aed fede «mé ach) The children will not play cricket. 
ga uie «ép omit | We will not go to France. 
Interrogative 


Rule : Will + sub + v1 + obj 


aa md ue He din? Will India win this match? 

qup fe wa Prepay él mul? Will the police not arrest him? 

ARa aft wa dren? When will Nitin drink coffee? 

Sq pa web wn? Where will you go tomorrow? 
Exercise 


RUD BMG WE GH wd B? MN AM UE GA WD NB OR? AU HM UE GA px "d 8? aM SU Ue 
ort od on vB B? qur mu wE PA far? an Smu E cp we vé A? qur Su WE aT WW 
FÈ à? qur ST WE GM dud sm È À? qur GT We BM BA? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 


Exercise 

4 TR Fe Ware TET SN WE FSR ea Eq ST SH aa aa Ga a TAA ud et? d 
adi arian d ae me an we | ae qe weg ah È cba 4 wq we al wen gi wd du 
Wha oa qe Bis Ñ vedr en) omy Ge Ge aa fe ST TH UIN qup? qur GH Gu WT 
wert ys wad aui faa? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
Note- arasa shall a sr et eter È 
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Exercises 


[59.1 | Write sentences beginning with if. Choose from the boxes. 


you pass the exam 
you fail the exam 
you don’t want this magazine 


[ we can have lunch now 
you can have them 

| can lend you some 
you'll get a certificate 


If + + y 


you want those pictures 
you're busy now 
you're hungry 

you need money 


I'll throw it away 
we can talk later 
you can do it again 


1 ..Ifyou don't hurry, you'll be late 


2 If you pass... 
aui 


V—————— RÉP tre A el ren oe T e 
(99.2 | Which is right? 
If I'm / #Hbe late this evening, don’t wait for me. (l'm is right) 
Will you call me if | give / I'll give you my phone number? 
If there is / will be a fire, the alarm will ring. 
If | dont see you tomorrow morning, | call / I'll call you in the evening. 


l'm / I'll be surprised if Michael and Jane get / will get married. 
Do you go / Will you go to the party if they invite / they'll invite you? 


se your own ideas to complete these sentences. 


I'm going to the concert if... can get a ticket... s 
I ourcomeaneiiy, eu mio Ehe Trait... a e 
Jan SENE Ge aU WISI e OO ae se eae 

MON Eo GOS 2 lib... eT esce E NE 
Tuin dre TV C U auus CRT TE 
OAOT (SESS [VET SEES EE c PEE. 
I.T avertine EORYUITOWUS se esce 

NiV keel nee @ toitheibeachto inn Con opera eee Oo ee 
WIND ESS Uri riSe Ci fe et. menu .0l comet. Lea nan hua ewm. e ec nec a NN 


WOON DMN HRWNH — C DMB WN = 


Write if or when. 


1 IF. l'm late this evening, don't wait for me. 

2 I'm going to do some shopping now. 2... .| come back, we can have lunch. 

3 I'm thinking of going to see Tom. | go, will you come with me? 

reste eer you dont want to go out tonight, we can stay at home. 

S Ut OK esee ee I close the window? 

omishniisstillagschool =.” he leaves school, he wants to go to college. 

7 Shall we have a picnic tomorrow................... the weather is good? 

8 We're going to Madrid next week. We don't have anywhere to stay — we hope to find a hotel 
ure Aa we get there. | don't know what we'll do...................... we dont find a room. 


209 


Future Continuous 

wema- wr em, db ved d we 
Affirmative 

Rule : Sub + will be + v4 + obj 


we who dr vem He will be drinking coffee. 
Wi OR wem verdi You will be driving the car. 
sed fermer REI The children will be singing songs. 
vm fre} Sead wl We will be seeing films. 
Negative 


Rule : Sub + will + not + be + v4 + obj 


«ed fr réf md ter The children will not be singing songs. 

ARa if vet der Èm Nitin will not be drinking coffee. 

Ea fbe él Gad wer We will not be seeing films. 

ae Wm eb wend venti She will not be driving the car. 
Interrogative 


Rule : Will + sub + be + v4 + obj 


qur ARG Ae Gera veu? Will India be playing match? 
ur yaa ae wr redi verfi? Will the police be beating the thief? 
ur Gm SS wn xi? Will you be teaching him? 


qup R Hel) eiu vnd WA? — Will we be going to France every month? 
BA ae OA mdi el Ged veu? Why will we not be doing this work? 


Exercise 

fiers sà ward Ei fers ad ver vit EI Res sÀ ver ge EI Perse se vert an vi EI 
Res à SS era) für Ta var we Spp fers Te wgr wb À| fino TE ved am ve À| 
fier se war | Re we gerd wry 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 


Exercise 

Sar oy R aha Peat Af sre GA aren Rar) 5 arse d aia yes aup aed Eq qu 
Sas wel eat wel Hea À IR qa GS UIN wed el? ae qs Ae TaN ae Hei vEdD È| dE 
aden ore d wen aem sm FÀ FÉ gerd E? aur awa qui aera AA we aur fau 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Future Perfect 


Weurr- «dun qe we 

Affirmative 

Rule : Sub * will have * v3 * obj 
ae fbard ena qd He will have bought the books. 
ga Hu wig qiu We will have won the match. 
fier diu ur «dii The teacher will have taught French. 
we qui fae uenti She will have met you. 

Negative 

Rule : Sub + will + not + have + v3 + obj 
LEURS E ES E We will not have given him money. 
ae qud mA far sat | She will not have met you. 
sa ea ré mM aet | Kavita will not have sung the song. 
ARa A vel rer gm | Nitin will not have played hockey. 


Interrogative 
Rule : Will + sub + have + v3 + obj 


wur amp Sa Val qi? Will you have taught him? 
wur wel eat Ger du? Will the children have played hockey? 
aut gera sà fewer wvqdsf? Will the police have arrested him? 
qui 8 ug fibea Ga abi? Will we have seen this film? 
Exercise 


amy SS warp Eq VS Get GH Sp] sm VS wer qe! dur ae sna fuer 8? am ae 
amd fra gel eh? aa ae nad fret pf? A sad wart I Gara 4 ger dp A sad ware 
a aaa è gar a) 4 sad Bare HT aaa È yap 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 


Exercise 
an amy FÀ qa qud S? aa any GS Hag ae BOB? an ay Ga aR ab 
TÀ wes dX? qur TU GS Aas wu vB S? GM ay VA "as qu qs A? qur ay wd Ace 
UD? aur ay FÀ Hag Hd WA? aur airy va Hee ma qd? ae ad 

IE PEN re d A SA ee EA A SA PA 
| ae Ae ure dep fr am ae Am ded wf? Aa a È efter sa fran um 
FN ALTAR E EA AE VON S A ae TA A A E TE 
uter di 
For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Future Perfect Continuous 
yeaa- drm ver mn, diam el rf, d am vé ett 
Affirmative 
Rule : Sub + will have + been + v4 + obj 
Note :- È = from 
à A RA A Aa d E è 
They will have been playing the match from two days. 
fee ca fie 8 du Ta ST We ett] 
The teacher will have been teaching French from ten minutes. 
ae we He d qa fenadi am vel ert 
She will have been writing a letter from ten minutes. 
qA wu fae w fiber d mud am ws EBD 
The children will have been seeing the film from ten minutes. 
ae dar d qua fre am vé eni 
She will have been meeting you from Monday. 


Interrogative 
Rule : Will + sub + have been + v4 + obj 


warp ae Web que aa weal sr ver enh? 

Will she have been talking to you from hours? 

qup amp Yas À sig Ae am và ehh? 

Will you have been drinking coffee from morning? 
Up uis Pre À ae SH UE SH Ged 3m xe eT? 

Will they have been doing this work from five minutes? 
aa ae sere ure 3 eta Gera ant ver EDT? 

yir lhet tave been been paymg B pockey fron from next year? 


"uA. the Rash aie ia ihe E: from Tuesday? 
Exercise 
AA we fara «ÉD GA | amu SAR ard qui él a? aur ae quur rep Pera $? wur aed aet 
qeda ep? ww ÀR A ub sel WEN? we uel wa Smdl B? qur wed ue fuos qu yw g? 
For word meaning sce last page of the book. 
Exercise 
AA vet mem Get agi qur fer ay ses qur qud È ww sm wu fed B? gra À 
frem quí fear amm qu ww FA ee? sm safer ded È cis arya dfe Sa remm ÈI 
d wrap fe Get Pe ater fea? qur qa we ve et GH 5 qwe ur ver g? (wi-what) 4 
werd qu Sas my Hel wn vi m 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Exercise 


ara after mÀ EI aa Ma m È E aa Aa m gè E ag Aa aa 

"fra m gè A amu Ae BI] a fr mA A a Ala m ge A wen aa Hea gI A 

wed ara we ver KI A sens ara we wp] Jer Ea ara A A Gea aa we wer n A uud 
aa Rm gA N A TAS aa SHAM! Å Ga aa Sea T) A Sas aa Se gm) a Sa 

al da R 8? wei de aa dra w B? we gra ep we w B? aa ae fe m gA 

of? wa qa va fend qo SP? qur vd etal Ga qe S? qure uei sm wp ei? qup ag 

Ge ws dup qd d? qu deb qup He È OBI? WE Ga de Ge ED en? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 


Exercise 
translate into Hindi 


She does not go to school. We will not give him money. She will not have met you. 
Did Kavita sing the song? You will meet him today. Did Nitin play hockey? We have 
given him money. He has bought a book. India has won the match. He will buy a 
book. Did he see you in the market? We do not see films. She has written a letter. She 
will marry you. Did you not talk to him? Will you have taught him? I do not drive a 
car. Will the police have arrested him? Why are you speaking French? Who is playing 
cricket here? Had she come here? Had you sent them to school? What are you doing 
there? I will give him money. 


Exercise 

a4 oad faa gè Eq sud Aa qd A) xs sud fae qd Tu qur wed B? aT qur 
fear? ama qup HI? ae ui Ga vel È? qe aa Ga vel ah? ae quí reni wh? amu ba ui 
dre xà OE? aan ae flea p gA of? qur qa ua fona ud d? aur «en Bf) dep d? qup ae 
"pei Sm gA ef? qur su Ge Tae Aa qd A? qa wer qa He YS ED? aT amy Ta Hau qud 
8? ae ya qua a ÈI 44 ua ferar] wu «él uer] we Wen ure dy vp? wlan ss uum 
mel ardt 8153 sa waa uw gl 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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ADVANCED MODALS 
Will have to 
Wer AT A/A FST 
Affirmative 
Rule : Sub + will have to + v1 + obj 
LEX ER REM EZ EXE 
I will have to do this work tomorrow. 
SS sme uei am nm 
He will have to come here today. 
weg @ aera À d dee en 
The children will have to speak French in class. 


Negative 
Rule : Sub + will + not + have to + v1 + obj 
FÀ Tae! SI Ae SA Sri 
I will not have to give him money. 
aedi «i we fear are él ah eni 
The children will not have to memorize this poem. 
eH owe |e ai quer er) 
We will not have to ask him anything. 


Interrogative 
Rule : Will + sub + have to + v1 + obj 
aa oa Rag À aa HEN eri? 
Will he have to talk to my brother? 
a gap ware a aaa qui dem ern? 
= will we have to answer these questions? 


fere qur ae ern? 
What will I have to do for this? 
Alert:- sur qa amir? Will you go? 
qup Ge umm? Have you to go? 
qup qué wr snm Will you have to go? 
wa Ga wr Wen? Will you have gone? 


an Ga wrt aed s? Do you want to go? 


Exercise 

qué ue fara aie ehh) qué ue fara wen oh) que ve fara wed 2) qa a fag 
ata aud Spp ga À far ated ett) qa a frd ate wd) Ge à fae une afer) 
ae AR ay al ve WoT! Ej anh uw al GAT E] ed Wa eee qui FAI GT qud 91? qur 
wae) ae at TS were eh? wi as GT ana QD Hen ee) Ge Taal wa gard ERIT] ayer 
"ei See EFT | 

For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Would have to 
yaa- ID Tsar EMIT 
Affirmative 
Rule : Sub + would have to + v1 + obj 
à ma dh vedi erf 
He would have to drink wine. 
FÈ wu TI wa TEM EMI 
You would have to live with him. 
wl gag Ged Gor Fear eT 
The children would have to get up early in the morning. 


Negative 
Rule : Sub + would + not + have to + v1 + obj 
sé foard a ate cect eri) 
He would not have to buy books, 
anya) sÀ wore aE St ech ef 
You would not have to advise him. 
Reas at errat ép pur wed erf 
The teacher would not have to narrate the stories. 


Interrogative 

Rule : Would+ sub + have to + v1 + obj 
aa oe aia a d Wa ern gwar een? 
Would he have to meet his brothers daily? 
wan Ss Ve aera ast rT? 
Would they have to sj Spanish? 
qu iit uil agi pi k an as Ted vedi eri? 
Would the people have to eat fish there? 


Alert:- a Sem He will play. 
ae deu erm He would play. 
we Bern gni He will have to play. 


Be Ger Geet enm He would have to play. 


Exercise 

BS oft OT wedr erf Ta Sit Ge ve) su ott A B) wol GT eh) ae efr 
Ger err) Sa HA EIS OE EIEDEZ ESSERI 
ae wil dp ser B] wwe SI dI] ae wie A vel em] ae wi dp gan em| ae wie AT | 
ae Bin en we | ae wie dr ge 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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May have to 

Wear 3D YS WDR 

Affirmative 

Rule : Sub + may have to + v1 + obj 
GE VE WE BISA TS HPT È | 
They may have to leave this city. 
BA Gael GE SW qd us wed È| 
We may have to give him money. 
anya Steer dump GT we BHAT di 
You may have to go to the doctor. 


Negative 

Rule : Sub + may + not + have to + v1 + obj 
3 ON Tel Get ws Tad $i 
He may not have to buy a car. 
angel ae wry Wb Gear ws wed ÈI 
You may not have to do this work, 
Ba gag vel oft ws wad ii 
We may not have to take the medicine. 


Interrogative 

Rule : May + sub + have to + v1 + obj 
wur aea wt afer À aree Gra ws war B? 
May the terrorists have to go out of Pakistan? 
ur fen of oe fear wen ws wap È? 
May the police have to arrest him? 
qur wu ue wie ure well we wed à? 
May he have to memorize this poem? 


Alert- 38 GMI wg Heal ÈI He may have to go. 
as p apm È (eum) He may go. 
maa ae GT wur E (a Haa) He might go. 
wa GMI uem ÈI He has to go. 
WA SS A VEHET Ê (PA Ware) He might have to go. 
Exercise 


BU wei SEN WS HEN ÈI JÀ uei SEN YEM ENI BA eb SEN YÈN | TA e SETA 
ÈI sà eb GENIS] ag ugi sei ÀM | VS ei seen afer) eA Sr À aa wet ws 
wed) &) gË FÅ Aga SEN ys wed! ÈI A A ahaa wr Grr wel Gs wear ÈI ey 
See AA YEA We Wea ÈI ss Ve Ser SB] qui as qur Yor weet À? gÀ wei dd 
geen em? MEA xf down A aa mem 8? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Having to 
Wear aI Ys WEI È 
Affirmative 
Rule : Sub + is/am/are + having to + v1 + obj 
Be ba dent ws ét ÈI 
He is having to learn French. 
JÀ ei Yea WS VEI ÈI 
I am having to live here. 
e wea A wed di us Å ÈI 
We are having to study in the night. 
Negative 
Rule : Sub + is/am/are + not + having to + v1 + obj 
sà cag el cri us vél ÈI 
He is not having to take medicine. 
SA UE mH éd gem US ver ÈI 
You are not having to do this work. 
BH wet Herd Fel Heit ws vé ÈI 
We are not having to do hard work. 


Interrogative 

Rule : Is/am/are + sub + having to + v1 + obj 
qa Sa aei Pe ater ws Å 8? 
Is she having to speak Spanish there? 
Ger wg oF wea qui Sri us vel e? 
Why is your brother having to drink wine? 
Ve ambe qui WH us ver È? 
Why are you having to live alone? 


Alert:- & dea usa ÈI We have to learn. 
gà Wer we ver ÈI We are having to learn. 
EÀ Saar we ver emi We were having to learn. 
ga tie we BI We are learning. 
Eu Grad spé ËI We have been learning. 
wa dren ws Soa Èl We may have to learn. 
Exercise 


we gate deh ys À 8) a gufemr deh us wad 8) oa gufen aerh wed ery 
we ga ater) Goh) od guferm ater wed) E Ga safer aor ged efi ae Gufs 
adem ern eH frd ait ate vs vél 8? sup va waa quí dd ws ve 8? fecha wr 
ara 4 fied) der we ép E wur areal end HS quen en? emp quen ar 3 wel Grad eh) 
"HR @ ae Aa chen ern | Gu TRI AM Wu TUI B? sae] Gus Ud] wa Get È? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Could have * v3 
WELL Wer m, dedi sf wad À 
wa- wf sf afer are set far cru 
Affirmative 
Rule : Sub + could have + v3 + obj 
à we fa cha wad d (ola adl) 
They could have won this match. 
LE SE E ni (arar aei) 
He could have come here. 
mq SS wgr GHA A) (uar aei) 
You could have taught him. 


Negative 

Rule : Sub + could + not + have + v3 + obj 
E Wien um et oe wean Sm] (ates une fan) 
He could not have passed the exam. 
LE aia Fel Pra wad 91 (APA Ma) 
We could not have met him today. 
Tue wm pi Ae) Ge wer S] (ofa qur farum) 
I could not have completed this work. 


Interrogative 

Rule : Could + sub + have + v3 + obj 
aa gfera oS fireman ax web eft? (eb fav) 
Could the police have arrested him? 
aa ga SS uei qe wad A? (wet qed) 
Could we have called him here? 
auram GAS war a1 Gara à wed A? («éd fad) 
Could you have answered his question? 


Alert- sm gufemm dr wd È | You can speak English. 

sm zufemr ater ab | You could speak English. 

any gae deren À| (eft A-AA él) You could have spoken English. 
Exercise 


4 we OM gu Ved dg ue SM qu wr] 5 ue GH qu GHA AM! AA WE GM SEAT feu | 
FÀ E Ga Hen Eq Ep ae Sr Hea ST GA ae DIS wea EDD] ST SÀ Wu ae wai À 

WU cie epe Sp] UI dE AVA A duci EDT SH? SH GNE GVA cb Wed À aT 

ain aui aét a wd? gÀ Gee aire ub facem 2? Tu wu sie wad SQ Tg Gas qm d qur 
wird E? qu gei mui wr e el? 
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Sould have + v3 
yeaa- al È em 
dèa- men em Afa ara sé fapur rur 
Affirmative 
Rule : Sub + should have + v3 + obj 
siue] Sea are Bet few efi (HA ae) 
You should have talked to him. 
BÀ agi ore affe erri (mà ae) 
We should have gone there. 
we Wal d ex que unfeu sm (a sre) 
They should have helped poor. 


Negative 
Rule: Sub + should + not + have + v3 + obj 
oS ma set Gr urfev et) (cfs dran) 
He should not have drunk wine. 
we ue wp al deh afro of) (efc ah) 
You should not have sold this watch. 
mA GY Wu; Fel «erar mÈ on) (eras aan) 
You should not have told him everything. 


Interrogative 
Rule: Should + sub + have + v3 + obj 
aq ast Ge n faeara wea mR en? («ei fear) 
Should I have believed him? 
aa art pma 8 qe waite a mè eh? («eb a) 
Should the people have expected anything from the politicians? 
BÄ agi wa Geen mèg on? («él ve) 
When should we have reached there? 
Alert:- ss ari uev em| (aor era él) He should have gone. 


as wp wed sm (fas ear e) He could have gone. 
wa wr feu He should go. 
WE WD Wed ÈI He can go. 

Exercise 


Ge sed ferr mÈ em qu oad a weed Spp Ge www Mere) Pe sae for ue 

Fo BI Ge see ern Wer] Ge see Fern wed] er) a wu art) qa ore 

fron ad A Ge gufer dra eee of) ae STUDI Se 4 wea ST] EU UE BW Ae MAT 
ar) amy See vei fem wed Sp? Ser Re ur der aub fur? qa sas qe aui dé qua er 
EEG SIE EU E UE Tare wa yw È A? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Unit 


100 


If I had... If we went... 


Dan likes fast cars, but he doesn't have one. 

He doesnt have enough money. If | had the money ... 

If he had the money, he would buy a fast car. : 
Usually had is past, but in this sentence had is 


not past. If he had the money = if he had the 
money now (but he doesn't have it). 


DAN 


had / knew / lived (etc.) ... , would ... 
didn't have / didn’t know (etc.) ... . wouldn't ... 
were ..., i could ... 
could ..., couldn't ... 


You can say: 
C) If he had the money, he would buy a car. 
Or He would buy a car if he had the money. 


I'd / she'd / they'd etc. = | would / she would / they would etc. : 
C) | don’t know the answer. If | knew the answer, I'd tell you. 
Q Its raining, so we're not going out. We'd get wet if we went out. 
() Jane lives in a city. She likes cities. She wouldn't be happy if she lived in the country. 
C) If you didn't have a job, what would you do? (but you have a job) 
O Pm sorry | can’t help you. l'd help you if | could. (but | cant) 
C) If we had a car, we could travel more. (but we don't have a car, so we can't travel much) 


If (1) was/were ... 

| ldn't t ifl E 
You can say: if l/he/she/it was or ME 
if l/he/she/it were 


O It’s not a very nice place. | wouldnt go there 
if | were you. (or... if | was you) 
It would be nice if the weather was better. 
(or ... if the weather were better) 
What would Tom do if he were here? 
(or ... if he was here) 


Compare: 
if | have / if it is etc. if | had / if it was etc. 

C) | must go and see Helen. C) Imust go and see Helen. 
If | have time, | will go today. If | had time, | would go today. 
(= maybe I'll have time, so maybe i (= | don't have time today, so | will 
I'll go) | not go) 

C) Mike that jacket. C) | like this jacket, but it's very expensive. 
"Il buy it if it isn't too expensive. | I'd buy it if it wasn't so expensive. 
(= maybe it will not be too expensive) | (= it is expensive, so I'm not going to 

| buy it) 
O MI help you if | can. (= maybe | can) C) I'd help you if | could, but | can’t. 


( if we go / if | have / if | can etc. =* Unit 99 } 


Would have * v3 

qaa- ger ela, femur ere, 3m eter 

Jda- aren eft feat ara ré fapur rur 

Affirmative 

Rule : Sub + would have + v3 + obj 
ae wa fora ger eer | (ferar =e") 
He would have written a letter. 
ae) guferm Ska qe era) (sd sé) 
The children would have learnt English. 
TH ST GE qu ge ela (fea aci) 
We would have done our work. 


Negative 
Rule : Sub + would + not + have + v3 + obj 
Ser We une sréb a ete (Afa uns m) 
She would not have passed the exam. 
ea wd wuà ae fad ela (Af fa) 
We would not have given him money. 
wed A amqa Gg ware él qur Ex (efe qui) 
The children would not have asked you any question. 


Interrogative 

Rule : Would + sub + have + v3 + obj 
qa ae qué We Rp wur gA en? («ei war) 
Would she have told you this matter? 
ur qfens mifi pm gat RH? (sb mr) 
Would the police have killed the terrorists? 
FA aE JÀ MÀ R JA ell? (wel A) 


Would she have married me? 


Alert:- a àa asm n| (afa M-A ae) He could have played. 
sé daa mÈ em| (Pia -A ae) He should have played. 
ae dre ga Am (Hiran A-d sni) He would have played. 

Exercise 


E gÀ aa m wad A) wa gÀ aa weed R S] ae gÀ ad we gA A a WE 
fra b Sea wed A aA ae fcu adh Set m oft) amu ae fer cé a ga A 
UD d Wa qu Wed £D? qur AR TAA eg qud uifeu eh? qur gel qq qu quer 
Bra? a ae or ae wad ËI amg GS Hag ae Gad À eH GS cies Te GHA A) TW SHS 
waa a wed SP] enr oR wal ae qup unb? BH wu ara aa fern è? ay w8 Sie Tad 
Ot) ae a ZE SE 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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May have * v3 
waa- uer am, ferar erm 
wda- ware è fp owes Vt raz 
Affirmative 
Rule : Sub + may have + v3 + obj 
ae wa fena gat ef wu wa fena fren em (sra ferar fee È) 
She may have written a letter. 
qvi fpc dep qe eft) 
The children may have seen the film. 
fen oe frem ae gar en 
The police may have arrested him. 
Negative 
Rule: Sub + may + not + have + v3 + obj 
Ser GMT el FATA SPT | 
He may not have cooked food. 
wet LR EE: I] 
He may not have passed the exam. 
fier 4 d ora Fel gern er) 
The teacher may not have taught him today. 
Interrogative 
Rule: May + sub + have + v3 + obj 
aa gfere sme pum gal en? 
May the police have killed the terrorist? 
wa qe cea WES mr EU? 
May he have reached London. 
aa sae a à aedi dre ger ern? 
May America have broken friendship with Pakistan? 


Alert:- a fem waver en (afa A-ren a) He could have written. 

we fran mÈ (ador -faa ae) He should have written. 

ae fer apr eter (waren M-a mé) He would have written. 

ae fera wer ern (ara fora ferm È) He may have written. 

wre ae Aaga een (aga wu Sarat) He might have written. 
Exercise 
qA tae wr AS eh | pcne OT AS eld | wed Gt SHS GT WIS ST Wed HE wm uad 
| deal A eae GT VS Weal EI Teal A AS GI Geel ETT] weal m KH GT GSM} 
Wer chet ux vga ge et) TS A RD aa TR SI? ait werd Gee sub cei qud 2? 
WE AR BIS Fel GX Wea | EXP SHS wur quem ufa en? qu dei d eet aa wb Enn 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Must have * v3 
qea- STU... pn] È 


Affirmative 
Rule : Sub + must have + v3 + obj 
WE WA PA Hay ND a WHT ÈI 
He must have completed his work. 
qu ewd arava Pra qb gl 
You must have met him. 
3 RIS uw wm qe gi 
They must have known my name. 
qu] Ww amm Wea qd 8I 
The children must have reached home. 


Interrogative 

Rule : Must + sub + have + v3 + obj 
aa ay s wud ary oq E? 
Must you have given him money? 
FU FE HHT Te HAA Yor qd e? 
Must she have forgotten your address? 
qa ga SHH Hare dI Tara su d yd xi? 
Must you have answered his question? 
aa qvi wi Haw WEA u$ E? 
Must the children have reached home? 


Alert:- qu wi aru dp qo gt You must have drunk coffee. 
qu efr d aw gr You have drunk coffee. 
qu ait dp wed À You could have drunk coffee. 
gë a dr mèg of You should have drunk coffee. 
qu eter di gè aa You would have drunk coffee. 
qu efr dre ert You may have drunk coffee. 
Exercise 


EE Yel waa A) arya GY gern fÈ a) ad sa vat aa) ay Ba ver ye 
SAI srg SS VG AS Sq ag TS Wgr gÈ À a Ta aT ITA wea qs aui AT 
QUI? Gea À GER wea Sa Wr? qe seal ae we ea MÈ a) aii @ aei wa ux 
Weert afer em] am sad fay Qe sea ae Gad SII SA Sep Hel GT SU? arr ae aT 
Haq aul él ae wed E? IA ART GT AR YO WHA A) Ga seal wr wr ae! Bar 
fex emi 
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Have had to 
Wear Hel A È 
Affirmative 
Rule : Sub + have had to + v1 + obj 
"8 We pa we et ÈI 
I have had to do this work / I have got to do this work. 
wa safer a & 81 
He has had (got) to learn English. 
Ecol am med À ÈI 
You have had (got) to talk to him. 
Negative 
Rule: Sub + have + not + had to + v1 + obj 
wa wei aa wear Å eb È 
We have not had (got) to reach there today. 
gfera a amid gp amen & ad ei 
The police has not had to kill the terrorist. 
Wa eds wis é él ÈI 
He has not had to reach London. 
Interrogative 
Rule: Have + sub + had to + v1 + obj 
an gë asse dha À 8? 
Have you had to learn computer? 
TH aT SHS ace ca Å B? 
Have ya had to take revenge on him? 


aa oe gu wre mA wwe Å È? 

Has he had to marry this year? 
Alert:- Ihave had to go 538 GT À ÈI 

I have got to go aà wmm À ÈI 

I must have to go aÀ arm wmm ÈI 

I should have to go aÀ ara À fev i 

I have to go qa wmm ÈI 

I need to go qa wr A crea I 

I must go qÀ saw wire ufa | 

Iam to go 5 wm at GI 

I am about to go 5 wm aer gl 

I should go qa mer enfe | 
Exercise 


OS foc quei 8 wd for queni ah) wa fer qur erf wu fbcs qun ws wed Èl 
ae fcn ka wear er wu fürs Aure ary oh) ae fea dep qr ele! 
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Had had to 
A- wen bem 
Affirmative 


Rule : Sub + had had to + v1 + obj 
LECE E EE 
We had had to go there today / We had got to go there today. 
LEE UE SEI 
He had had to do this work. 
wa guferm vier à ema 
He had had to learn English. 
mA web wp pedi ép og 
You had had to talk to him. 


Interrogative 
Rule : Had + sub + had to + v1 + obj 
wa Ge mex Sra À en? 
Had you had to learn computer? 
LUE TAS Aga LEE d 
Had you had to take revenge on him? 
aa Sa Fa Gre weal wet à efi? 
Had he had to marry this year? 
aa ea ae ware Sud qua Â en? 
Had we had to ask him this question? 


Alert:- She had had to play we Wer Å ei 
She had got to play wa Gera Å E 
She had to play wa Gert cmi 
She had played ae da qd d 
She had been playing LE CER EI 
Exercise 


BF fem virer È e gators ieri) of) eH gaferr reef En e gaferr deh us 
wed) dion gaa dea werd 9p e gufer verd) enfin A ga gufenm sia ys wa) ama 
predi or arr ax wad Sp TS AR Wm 3 far carn? ay wu Aa SS ug 8? ga 
FÀ aa uel Fel Gee) | singel ae Gr wet Gea eee a) qa Gas ar A ye war wad 
Bl eH See aa aa Heh e? 
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Could have had to 
YEI- M Us Weal SIT 
aoa: or wage 4 far wm aaa -Afa et fara a 


Affirmative 
Rule : Sub + could have had to + v1 + obj 
BÄ agi Gr We wea aT! 
We could have had to go there. 
wi du Sah us wed «i 
He could have had to learn French. 
qué cag ot vs wed si 
You could have had to take medicine. 
wedi sr fir feral we aad eft? 
The children could have had to write poems? 


Interrogative 

Rule : Could + sub + have had to + v1 + obj 
qupd su ara ae us wd) efi? 
Could we have had to talk to him? 
wa qfen A dp PUB Ge US Ha SU? 
Could the police have had to arrest him? 
LE ga EE RSS C 
Could I have had to answer these questions? 
wur Se Siar db WH GMI We WedI a? 
Could they have had to go to the doctor? 


Alert: sè ba deri ws wd ef She could have had to learn French. 
we Ga dah à d She had had to learn French. 
wa ba Meh A È She has had to learn French. 
ae ba dha wad of She could have learnt French. 
we ba Creat of She had to learn French. 
Exercise 


FÀ wa fan We Goa UT] Si IE GH SEN VS THT UI 
LE CK ger errr) ef age ae ESSERE 


oe vel drat 8) GA AR uH SS quí Gera? e GS ren adi ae SN) 
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Would have had to 
yea- AT USD EHI 
dèa- mpra sarge 3b fen -Aa et fora rur 


Affirmative 
Rule : Sub + would have had to + v1 + obj 


we ator deh vst etch 

He would have had to drink coffee. 

angel ug fire duri ae) erdt 

You would have had to see this film. 
WT UST era | 

We would have had to go to America. 

FÀ e FR de HET Wer EMI 

I would have had to repair this computer. 


Interrogative 
Rule: Would + sub + have had to + v1 + obj 


up wu ei amm wer En? 

Would he have had to come here? 

wa crit wr emen d Prem wer ere? 

Would the people have had to meet the politicians? 
war BY Ye GT E CE E EI 

Would we have had to complete this work today? 
Fa Ge Sex S WH AMI WSI EMI? 

Would they have had to go to the doctor? 


Alert:- 38 wmm Wer enm He would have had to go. 
Be GMT TE WU UT He could have had to go. 
WE WI WI EK He would have gone. 
WE WI waa 2m He could have gone. 
Exercise 


we AA remm ser enm ay BS up Ger wa A? ed sme ei 
"wmm oa wen 8? Ge ami reru reb geri wey) ei Gas Wm 3 wma 
Qe Fel quem ufu er eA amp ffa Fel em er) au GS AR uar à Eu 
aaa ui qur? qa de qué au quur È? aM svt Gas MA sel a? A qe: 


fred ÈI ea wa aei uda ge 
For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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VOICE 
Present Indefinite 
Affirmative 
Active Voice :- Sub + v1/v5 + obj 
qu fede ded gi 
You play cricket. 
Passive Voice :- Obj + is/am/are + v3 + by + sub 
fede GER FRI Sen wm ÈI 
Cricket is played by you. 
Bare Passive :- Obj + is/am/are + v3 
fede uei EET 
Cricket is played here. 


Negative 

Active :- Sub + do/does + not + v1 + obj 
LECCE UE] 
I do not teach him. 

Passive :- Obj + is/am/are + not + v3 + by + sub 
EJ R ERI a yg ome ÈI 
He is not taught by me. 

Bare Passive:- Obj + is/am/are + not + v3 
sse paa el wordt wt $1 
He is not taught English. 


Interrogative 

Active :- Do/does + sub + v1 + obj 
ur ue fret deni è? 
Does she see films? 

Passive :- Is/am/are + obj + v3 + by + sub 
ur Reel sud gnr dd ondi d? 
Are the films seen by her? 

Bare Passive:- Is/am/are + obj + v3 
qur feet wei cet ore d? 
Are the films seen here? 


Exercise 

ae geda Gorn ÈI Healer Gad gn Ben Gren È geda ue A dem aren ÈI qu 
wied SI? GS GER gri FA ser aia B? SS quf sici wm B? STU WE GMA GS Hed B? 
ort aad ert Ga fear Gren B? ue a GA far wem 8? fede after 3 qui él 
wm 8? aa ae smapp vee wet 8? à smqu oa fed B? ae Ast umW aR qud! ÈI qs Tas 
BRI wm ét far Gren È Sp um el four mer à? 
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Present Continuous 
Affirmative 
Active :- Sub + is/am/are + v4 + obj 
qa gute dra vé 81 
The children are speaking English. 
Passive :- Obj + is/am/are + being + v3 + by + sub 
infe aedi gnr atch wm eel I 
English is being spoken by the children. 
Bare Passive :- Obj + is/am/are + being + v3 
iaa vera 3 de or wat il 
English is being spoken in class. 


LE E E RET 

She is not calling me. 

38 wed END ÉD Tara WI ver =| 
I am not being called by her. 
aÀ aei wel qom wm ver ÈI 


I am not being called there. 


Smp ws qu qu we? 
What are you asking him? 
FÀ HTS ERI FI geI WI Ver È? 


What is he being asked by you? 

JÀ PA QUI TM Er 8? 

What is he being asked? 
Alert:- q& yg ver ÈI He is reading. 

Ba wan m ver ÈI He is being taught. 

ae Wadi ÈI He teaches. 

wa Vern SR ÈI He is taught. 
Exercise 


i 
a 
& 
& 
: 


au ae fe up ép 8? aur feel Gas gru dedi wm vé 8? qur 


aa gfen ae at te wet B? an ak wp fers & ENT eT UD ver È? Wu GR bp ter uH WT 
È? ae wud al Ger ÈI ae Ga él à ver | wx wud «él fad wrd E Ta Bua ei fad 
W È È qH ae OH Oa qu Hee el? ae qud era 8? sry gÀ ata quid 


warren du 
x& B? EH amu ara ur qu fear oT ver 2? BF wr qui fear oT wer È? 
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Present Perfect 

Active :- Sub + have/has + v3 + obj 
gfer oa frem a gA ÈI 
The police has arrested him, 

Passive :- Obj + has/have + been + v3 + by + sub 
wa gin è ari Prepare fiar wr ger 8) 
He has been arrested by the police. 

Bare Passive:- Obj + has/have + been + v3 
wa frear fear ot wer ÈI 
He has been arrested. 


4 ue or el GY gA EU 

T have not done this work. 

ae OM A ERI vel fear aT wer ÈI 
This work has not been done by me. 
"E wmm ah ae wel feat a wer ÈI 
This work has not been done till now. 


an ay se wad à qe? 

Have you given him money? 

quip SH sm ERI BT fad wr yw 8? 
Has he been given money by you? 
LEG BEES E? 

Has he been given money? 


Alert- 4 #44 2 qm gI I have given money. 
qe wed fad wr qb gI I have been given money. 
5 wg am gI I give money. 
38 wd Ra wm I I am given money. 
5 wud à wer RI I am giving money. 
e wq fad wr we EI I am being given money. 
Exercise 


aa ae wu ud su erp? a wud ww gp ad fA wr qi 8? qup wh wud und Aa 
wr qd 8? mp Ge Aaa qui vel qud E? wd HTS END qui el dl wmdl È? wd "aa 
ail ÉD Y undi 8? ae we qure ver È? qs ae ware gui qui wm ver 8? su Ba wi wa 
er xe E? chr aei GS uga xe B? WS quí ciel TT vel È? FS ue mp «dmi wm us ÈI 
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Exercises 
[100.1] A the sentences. 
| don't know the answer. If}... Knew... the answer, I'd tell you. 
i | have a car. | couldn't travel very much if |... didn't have... a car. 
31 [alerte weintt Wo [o OWE, (eese .. to go out, I'd go. 
AANE dont haveaikey IWE m aes) sheers ene enn a key, we could get into the house. 
5 I'm not hungry. | would have something to eat if 1... „ hungry. 
GeSuelenj/oysihemwonk She WOulGHIcIGOIGITSMe: o EET it. 
7 He can't speak any foreign languages. If he... s speak a foreign language, 
perhaps he would get a better job. 
S VOU CEE y marclenoushy fol. ERR ETE harder, you would have more success. 
OMinaverallourordoitodayalfilt= ee.) aa so much to do, we could go out. 
100.2 ] Put the verb in the correct form. 
1 If ...he had... the money, he would buy a fast car. (he/have) 
2 Jane likes living in a city. ...ohe wouldn't be... happy if she lived in the country. (she/not/be) 
eufibuvamtesacelleanmilaldi Ne TT to Italy. (igo) 
4 | haven't told Helen what happened. She'd be angry if... . (she/know) 
X ———Ó—— a map, | could show you where | live. (we/have) 
6 WhaswouladWouidolifeee T mS alot of money? (you/win) 
7 It's nota very good načel! RR EN denen ES there if | were you. (I/not/stay) 
CI, aget ced eto Am nearer London, we would go there more often. (we/live) 
9 Ig a:shame' you maveltO BO TOW, cesset REIR nice if you had more time. (it/be) 
10: lim nor gelato teke dhe jo bored asiento m S. EOD better. (the salary/be) 
11 Idon't know anything about cars. If the car broke down, a what 


12 


to do. (I/not/know) 
If you could change one thing in the world, what... sss? (you/change) 


[100.3] Complete the sentences. Choose from the box and put the verb in the correct form. 


co 1G uUi. Uo NO 


we (have) a bigger house 


we (buy) a bigger house the air (be) cleaner 

we (have) some pictures on the wall I (watch) it 

every day (be) the same | (be) bored 

I'd buy that jacket if  iIkwas a bincheaper | o — 

NF ae was ago oain mion TAY WOVEN ccomsiensscarcouras  ——-———c T 
This room would be nicer if 

lir rts wet So? JURE OTT OR PET TREE e 4 
Life would be boring if o Sen Te ns cose E E ee rr 
RF meat (MONG MAYES 6) (86) enema 

Wecouldiinvitre alkounmiendstostay Ih cc ceca oe cee ee a neon A 
ewer aclim@regnin@ 1 eViecrtcs cca, cacy RT T T REEL. uu Oe 


[100.4] Complete the sentences. Use your own ideas. 


— 


QN un BR WN 


I'd be happier if... could get a better job... 


If | could go anywhere in the world, ...................... e E NA 
l| eol rante [exe WEY DADDY TP cente teer 


[assvvrameisten Sou e ———-— 
Diewoidwondibeniberrenplaceni ra a 
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Past Indefinite 
Affirmative 
Active :- Sub * v2 * obj 
RA fara wA | 
He bought the book. 
Passive :- Obj + was/were + v3 + by + sub 
fara «d eer entr A 
The book was bought by him. 
Bare Passive :- Obj + was/were + v3 
ag fara mere d 
This book was bought yesterday. 


AA oa sé eta 

I did not teach him. 

IÀ R arr sé} erar ra 
He was not taught by me. 
wa ae wen un 

He was not taught. 


mue Ue epa wu «nd fau? 

Why did you not do this work? 

ae wr Smp grea al el fur ur? 
Why was this work not done by you? 
ae pr Sep qup «él Fur area? 


Why was this work not done today? 


Alert:- SW at am? What did he tell? 
S up «enar Tur What was he told? 
Rp we qu «qu? Did he tell anything? 


Exercise 

su wu qup qur? GA amb FRI FI WU WA? TY STD WUI QUI UD? qe JÀ sig 

gal ÈI gA wu ant wag GU pp Eq gA wage wm wp B] qu ws uda ui wi 

eee EP? qup oad wen ure e dX? sm Ges aa Ret B? we ud) aui 6b ddp o? 
era gu dice A «b dp mdr 8) ae amer 4 Ga vedrà? ampi Gers wrap qui adi a? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Past Continuous 
Active :- Sub + was/were + v4 + obj 
ae va fora ver em 
He was writing a letter. 
Passive :- Obj + was/were + being + v3 + by + sub 
Wa Swe |e fea GT NET SI 
A letter was being written by him. 
Bare Passive:- Obj + was/were + being + v3 
ag wa ferr wm ver emi 
This letter was being written. 


ae fes sel cea vé sn] 

She was not seeing a film. 

fica Sad grr nfi eh om vb ef 
A film was not being seen by her. 
we fiber ae ded wm vé eft 

This film was not being seen. 


EE SR À? 

What were you doing? 

mÈ BIRT ur fup wm wer en? 
What was being done by you? 
aa dep qup fur wm ver em? 
What was being done till now? 


Alert:- ag «up adr vel ef? What was she telling? 
Sur m wm wer em? What was she being told? 
Sue wur adn? What did she tell? 
EE E E What was she told? 
Exercise 


ae ğa dre ver Sm] og Gad Ene ale wm vel à 
BS anre cma acu? em Wb d wen aui sel aw 8? uk Ju 
qara m wer en? wire amer A adh are $1 am safer dà sila 
qui Eb aw È A? wu sod END Hee qui vel da wm 

of? ae uel qur ae ver SU? rej wad ENT wur fur wm 


: 


et on? wei qur fur wm wer em? 


E 


For word meaning sce last page of the book. 
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Past Perfect 
Affirmative 
Active :- Sub + had + v3 + obj 
aed fari atte qd di 
The children had bought the books. 
Passive :- Obj + had been + v3 + by + sub 
ford aedi err ate) on we eft | 
The books had been bought by the children. 
Bare Passive :- Obj + had been + v3 
à fad Gra wr gat efti 
These books had been bought. 


À gà adi ver war eni 

I had not taught him. 

wa gn UST SI pr eM | 
He had not been taught by me. 
wa él vera wm or en | 

He had not been taught. 


aa am ayer dkp qu ub 9? 

Had you € the oo computer? 

qur pR amd HD yer em? 
Had the computer rig repaired by you? 
an ye wager rn fear wm pr em? 

Had this computer been repaired? 


Alert:- 4 war qm eni I had taught. 

aà wem on qr et) — had been taught. 

4 warn 3m ser ori I had been teaching. 
Exercise 


RID set we PR ser? m ae SR syed ERI end wh? ur ae wr Sem wh? ara 
A ue 4a d chen? ve Aa aa d are Ha chen rur? we 4a dd chen mur? squd eu 

agi a gorn? sed ae aub «b yer aren? aur wd ser on wm gar B? ay GS aa 
am B S? Ge aa agra ore È? re wr Ha yet far om ver B? qs Sa wea wi él 

eed ED? gar sad Wen one ae! HI? sy wea wa fed 8? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Future Indefinite 
Active :- Sub + will + v1 + obj 
ae dm hm 
He will paint the walls. 
Passive :- Obj + will be + v3 + by + sub 
dam sed gn ef wm 
The walls will be painted by him. 
Bare Passive:- Obj + will be + v3 
3i dar amer vr arr) 
These walls will be painted today. 


5 ww are sé aer 
I will not forgive her. 

AR ERI me seb fear wmm | 
She will not be forgiven by me. 
FÀ me «ré fau ami 


She will not be forgiven. 


am sS wu sé? 

Why will you scold him? 

we amd ERI quí ier wm? 
Why will he be scolded by you? 
Be qui sier aren? 

Why will he be scolded? 


Alert:- 4 aur yea? What will I ask? 
ses Fa Yer wre? — What will I be asked? 
aa 4 aye qum Will I ask anything? 
Exercise 


qu wu du Bl? WH qvem ERI SS SXTUD aT? Wa GS se GENT? SQ TA spei Ser 
W 8? Ba ays gnr wet Yon wm wer B? GA wet Aon oT ver È? wur ae Ga dum B? qu 
FUA mx qui Sed SD? ue wae oe Yoh RI? saa gona Ga fear aren? qur 
zà ane Tél far wa? À gee Ure Ys A) qur smuep GA se Ua warn? cit wal d nau 
wal ép qud 8? as Aa GS Cher Ta? GS GM Ger TT VET SU? SQ Ge ua wui Ae du 
wk 3? SS amu ga yee ail sel a wm wh oh? SS yee aul wel d) om vé ef? ae wei qur 
qu Wel A? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Future Perfect 
Affirmative 
Active :- Sub * will have * v3 * obj 
faex aA GI gener mx qd 
The doctor will have cured the patient. 
Passive :- Obj + will have been + v3 + by + sub 
aia p faex è gn Semen fear wm gèn | 
The patient will have been cured by the doctor. 
Bare Passive :- Obj + will have been + v3 
ga atte or gemor feat wm gem 
This patient will have been cured. 


5 wd a uer qe 

I will not have taught him. 

v AR gr wrap n qm 

He will not have been taught by me. 
wa ai ugar wm JÈN | 

He will not have been taught. 


qup quus uuu spes qon? 

Will you have solved this problem? 

UD UE WR GER BRI erm wr qd? 

Will this problem have been solved by you? 

wa Ue WRU pop de enm wr qd? 

Will this problem have been solved till tomorrow? 


Alert:- a& erar Èm | He will cheat. 

wa drat fear omm i He will be cheated. 

ag dream à wem He will have cheated. 

zà eran fear om qan He will have been cheated. 
Exercise 


3 wd d qeu? sÀ R err Sa Yorn aren? wa Sa Yorn GT? qu ve cm du 
EP? ae or Ger gmr di far aren? ae cra amor de Pup GEN? eH aE ar we 
RI S| wu ASR ae ware wil qur? gÀ wad wa fea mp? aum» qur wT wm 

wer B? aig aril À are uj sel ad 8? 3p Atay au GH wmm 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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VOICE OF MODALS 
Can/Could/Should/Would/May/Must 

Active :- Sub + modal + v1 + obj 

Ge ue mmm wen feu 

You should do this work. 
Passive :- Obj + modal + be + v3 + by + sub 

"E OT JER ERI fbur ome 1 

This work should be done by you. 
Bare Passive :- Obj + modal + be + v3 

ag aa amor fear oat È i 

This work should be done today. 
Continuous :- Sub + modal + be + v4 + obj 

FË we mm od ven È 

You should be doing this work. 


Afa as ré uar wer 

Nitin could not teach him. 

wa Pita è grr wet wen wm we 
He could not be taught by Nitin. 
we «b uer m wert 

He could not be taught. 

Pits ast él sere ve well 

Nitin could not be teaching him. 


"up ae aera dn ern? 

Would he drink wine? 

wa era Sas ERI db art er? 
Would wine be drunk by him? 
qup era aei dp ont ere? 
Would wine be drunk there? 
war ae wera Get vedr ern? 
Would he be drinking wine? 


Exercise 

zà freed oa fear ot aaa B? wur wedí p fede Bad wen afey? Ge safer at 
ver ord eri) oe Sa tar or dr B? often faa @ ara wet vedi ehh) avs ae 
Wale Gee aui set qui? we A Ga dw aw oer? ay snb d aa waite qu wad 


È? we wees el Glen wm Bom 2? 3 qe Ae ore GM afer) qu uae (yourself) ater 
wil à và eI? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Have to/Has to/Had to/Used to/Need to 

Active :- Sub + modal + to + v1 + obj 

ei at qe qum ÈI 

We have to ask him something. 
Passive :- Obj + modal + to + be + v3 + by + sub 

FÀ FAR ERI |S YI GMT ÈI 

He has to be asked something by us. 
Bare Passive :- Obj + modal + to + be + v3 

Wa sm qe qur wmm ÈI 

He has to be asked something. 
Continuous :- Sub + modal + to + be + v4 + obj 

ei Se qe qud ved ÈI 

We have to be asking him something. 


mA ae wen were ef | 

You had to solve this problem. 

"E WAR ame ERI germ me si 

This problem had to be solved by you. 
"E We per perm wird A 

This problem had to be solved yesterday. 
MA VISIT cp] pense vem N | 

You had to be solving the problems. 


LEER RES 

What have I to do now? 

aa AR grr wur four mem 8? 

What has to be done by me now? 
sm wur fur wma à? 

What has to be done now? 
LEER B EG 

What have I to be doing? 


Exercise 

Ba uei SA emur umen B? svt aE spa Heed ves Bg d Gad ara rb ae feu 
wa outa dui fear wm wear B? qu afar À au fire wea SP? ami ae du 
ur? wur var Sa qum um wc 8? EH mu ae at 
UT WO? oa frem we fau on apn 2? qup a 
safer aA usr ort arf) Se dd veo on wear B? afacr faf a art wet vedi 
ERAI sm ae warp Ged al sel qui? ae ud da da a omm? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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Could have/Should have/Would have/May have/Must have 


Active :- Sub + modal + have + v3 + obj 
mp SA USI Wea ÀI 
You could have taught him. 
Passive :- Obj + modal + have + been + v3 + by + sub 
TS gNI YETI GAT Weve eI | 
He could have been taught by you. 
Bare Passive :- Obj + modal + have + been + v3 
oa gifa yer om wed vii 
He could have been taught English. 
Continuous :- Sub + modal + have + been + v4 + obj 
ama BA eld ve owed S 
You could have been teaching him. 


TH ga ware I Wa Sar ev em) 

We should have answered this question. 

Fa Ware m vara ear gra far oer fev eN | 
This question should have been answered by us. 
Su ware or Grave Pear mem fiu en | 

This question should have been answered. 

aa ga ware a cara 4d vent ÈY eN | 

We should have been answering these questions. 


up aed wv d wb ere? 

Would the children have drunk coffee? 

qur wf a ERT dp om o eral? 

Would coffee have been drunk by the children? 
qur cil dea A A on qr gn 

Would coffee have been drunk in the hotel? 

qup qe) wd) di ved? 

Would the children have been drinking coffee? 


Exercise 

wa ae ver Ure Sar aay em] eu Sas amer fier gè RW) qu ae ced ola wed d 
S eae Fon virer fev sm] EH qei ur ween B? uz oR oa ah N? EH ue TH 
$À ure wed B? AM GA Hel GUI VG? SA SII WU G TU? STU eA Hel op ve 
È? mH wei Yon wm wer È? qu d afai aq wed d A ufeub AA wm wed si GA aE 
m mu WAT ÈI 


For word meaning sce last page of the book. 
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SMART VERBS 


Start 

yeaa- enm È 

Rule : Sub + start + v4 + obj 
qu eem ae gi 
UD GA Beri enm gp? 
qu aui denm enmt gr? 


Alert :- qa Gert et] 
qu aen erm gl 
qu een ert gri 
Continue 
yga- 


You start playing. / You begin to play. 
Do you start playing? 
Why do you start playing? 


She started running. / She began to run. 
Did she start running? 
Why did she start running? 


The teacher will start teaching. 
Will the teacher start teaching? 
Why will the teacher start teaching? 


You play. 
You start playing. 
You have started playing. 


Rule : Sub + continue + to + v1 + obj 


ae dah sedi $1 
playing. 

a ae Aa ved] 8? 

ae qup end vedi 8? 


Rears wert ÈI 
qa Res yg ve? 
Res aui ugd ve? 


ae deh we 
au ae red) wef? 
ae qui dredi we? 


Alert :- ag eet ÈI 
we Wen endi ÈI 
ae dedi vedi &1 
ae dent ort 2) 
we Gah vét 21 
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She continues to play./She keeps on 


Does she continue to play? 
What does she continue to play? 


The teacher continued to teach. 
Did the teacher continue to teach 
Why did the teacher continue to teach? 


She will continue to run. 
Will she continue to run? 
Why will she continue to run? 


She plays. 

She starts playing. 

She continues to play. 
She has started playing, 
She has continued to play. 
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Would 
l.wr ern 
ae ğa mer gri He would know French. 


2. w" vira 
as pa eb amp (e Ware) She would come here tomorrow. 


3. an em en (avfi-anit) 
fafera efter à fer gem en} Nitin would meet Kavita. 


4. ame ur rae 
qup sry gÀ See aH «qur? Would you tell me his name? 


5. Narration 3 Indirect Speech 4 will à zà would arrn È 
wa 3b sper f$ ag Germ) Ram said that he would play. 


6. emi! 
ore! qe ei Ek Would that he were here! 
Alert :- ag vag aren cd si She would (used to) go to school. 
ae we omi | She will go to school. 
ae eae ort rtt She would go to school. 
Exercise :- 


Translate into Hindi 

I would not tell him anything. She would not like your habits. Will he start doing 
his work? Will the police continue beating the thief? She said that she would 
meet me next day. I would like to know your address. He starts speaking French. 
What does she start doing there? I started meeting him. The people will start 
hiding the truth. What did you start asking him? Why did you start scolding 
him? He starts weeping. He continues to weep. She may pass the exam. She can 
pass the exam. They will talk to you. They would talk to you. 


Exercise :- 

Translate into English 

ae del Up GA È? Ge sel qur GA GM È? aE Ei qur dr Yea È? sm Ge aui 
Bier? amu gu RÄ sie enr? aqu FÀ udi ied WÈ? dx yea ara Gel ÈI ae geni are 
area enr ÈI ae yard apud? ved Bg quo sur cure sui yA enr? qu su wd 
adi qua «i? 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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a person who... athingthat/which ... 


(relative clauses 1) 


| | met a woman. She can speak six languages. 


she — who 


E m 2 sentences -------------------------! 


add Rec Ree EE" 
| met a woman who can speak six languages. 


| Jack w was s wearing a hat. It was too o big for him. 
mc 2 sentences m- 


it — that or r which 


| Jack was wearing a hat that was too big for him. 
| or 


JACK 


who i is for people (not things): 


| “A thiefisa person | who steals things. 
| Do you know anybody | who can play the piano? 
The man | who phoned didn't give his name. 
_ The people I who work i in the office are very friendly. 


thani is for things or people: 


| An airplane i isa machine | that flies. | | 
| Emma lives in a house | that is 400 years old. | | 
| The people | that work in the office | are very friendly. 


You can use that for people, but who is more usual. 


which is for things (not lanl 


| An airplane is a machine | which flies. (not a | machine who... " 
Emma. lives i ina à house | which is 400 years old. 


Do not use which for people: 


Do you remember the woman who was playing the piano at the party? 
(not the woman which ...) 


212 


i Jack was wearing a hat which was too big for him. 


Have 


l. amp ura ENAN 
I have a book for you. 4% ura amr fen vo frana È| 


2. ami 
Would you have coffee with me? «ur sm: m wa wis dua? 


3. VTE BRAT 
Have your seat please. gaa strat vem 3revr son | 
Have fun. sar Afg | 


4.1 èag È 
They have to live in America. 3È s4Ret 4 za èen wear È| 
I do not have to talk to him. 331 Gera ari wel a $1 (New Grammar) 


5. aar 
She will have her hair colored. a sgì aret sem sanft | 
I will have him call you. 4 saa sige) afa avara | 


6. mr È 
I have told you everything. 4 Ge wa qe am qal gl 


7. anii 
There are two kinds of people in the world; have and have-not. 
gfrar 3 at ave d enr eta @; apie sw cul 


Exercise :- 

Translate into Hindi 

Does he have a black pen? I do not have to give him money. When will you have 
them caught? What time are you going to have dinner today? She would be your 
best companion. They asked me how much they would pay for that. Did he have 
enough money to survive? I have sent the children to school. I have to send the 
children to school. I am having to send the children to school. I have had to send 
the children to school. You have to have them with you. 


For word meaning see last page of the book. 
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1, a/a 
How much did you get for it? ge Fae fay fcrt waa fare? 


2. errat 
I am getting cold. 38 ös err vél È| 


3. WAST 
She got your point very clear. $3 gerd ara Rega waa 3 amd 


4. Rear 
Get me your manager on the phone. 304 AR #1 PA R sit | 


5. exarit 
They will get this work done. à eir we cra wea citi 


6. ert 
It is getting darker. site varar & er È| 


l. sm 
When is he going from here? ag ugi ù a um ver 8? 


2. er 
Why are you going mad about it? qa gad fy mra adii et È A? 


3. fa 
How are the mangoes going these days? am ga RA dx fag à 8? 


4. apa 
It is a big go of my life. ae XR ias @ as) wer ÈI 


5. mia 
If you are go, life is good to you. az amr wafeefte & at ref ami feng 


aedi 1 
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Be 
1.2% /en 
I am to go from here. 4 agi à wà «pr (arem) KI 


2. qm 
Will you be my friend? aur qu ?« aa adir? 


3. em 
You have to be positive about it. ye sue fer Afa gr &1 


4, 8 / 8 ard (ari) 

He be hanged. st with à Â sm 

Praised to be Jesus Christ. sia sge d on 8l 
5. being = saei 

We are losing our being. #4 arem area w wÈ By 


Look 
1. uri 
Look at the girls dancing in the party. uri 4 «redi asf a eet) 


2. fear 
You look very tired today. qa amor aga aè Rad 8l 


3. ta! 
Look! I will not do this work. 4t, 4 ue «sm él wem | 


4, Rare 
The look of the hotel has to be changed. èa mi eps agen GIT ÈI 


5. dua 
Go behind the originality, not the look. arate è Nè casi, deri d Te 


6. THR 
She gave me a look from the corner. SÀ PA 8 8 R ye AG Stell | 
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1, $a 
When are you doing this work? qa ag «4 sq x và gr? 


2. amma mu 
I did English in my school. #4 zferr @ werd wga ?i dI 


3. 
He did the puzzle in a second. w: yaa Bt v ps 5 gami fau 


4. di 
I do know him. 4 sà ree dt &i 


5. emm gr 
It will not do for me. zz ?m feri «réf ueri 


1. eer È (iare) 
She may pass this exam. a& 4g olen ura aw wd) ÈI 


PE 
You may leave now. qa sa sm Had 8| 


3. orga 


May I have your name please? aur 4 amr «mai oma wi d? 


4. GPT BAT 
May you get the victory! 3 aer & foo ami orf B 


5. might = aga «5 same 
She might accept my proposal. wae ag ?RI sera SOR we | 


5. might = wf 
Truth disappears in the shadow of might. afa @ wa 4 wa maa À war 
èi 
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PREPOSITIONS 


About 
enm 
It is about 4 o'clock. arm aK qs 81 
a dart 4 


He is about to leave. a& aM d dun 3 ÈI 
SMa 


What are you talking about? qs fae «mW 3 aa ay ve ED? 
a unen Ñ 


I know what she is about, 4 aren ¢ ae fra aor À ÈI 


Above 
aur 


The fan is hanging above the table. yan dae d ww cem gan ÈI 

à as 

You are getting above your salary. që avi Gat s ads Aa ver 81 
À ani 

He married in above his family. sw 304 @ ami ufam 3 wel wy) 
ns 


The clerk should respect his above. erar amr SPR pr SRM Se aÈ | 
was d nm 

French is above you. Ba Geri wis di are È| 

SU 

You speak above your age. q4 arl sa & fiera à cure dad 8i 


After @ Wm 
Don't read after mid-night. anit «rr d» arg sr yet} 
d wa 
The pick-pocket is after his money. dide Gad ta d ars? Ñ È| 
d ory 
He died after malaria. q& Fetal È PRI aR WAN | 
à afi 
Give me all you have after 400 Rs. 400 su Gale Ger ore forman è aR AI 
a de 
I am after you. 4 qoem are à 
d! S d ag 
He changed his career after 25. sw 25 di arg amem wm qae fei 
am I 
I can not be sure about after-world. weite & qm 4 4 Ataa web gp wur gl 
domu 


He was named after the name of the city. sre d «mi R See AA er AN | 
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At 
d wa R 
The bus reached me at 4 pm. «s * 4À um qot ygan | 
d wm 
He is standing at the gate. a Ye d um 81 
È Rar 
The temple is at the river. *fax à $ fm 81 
y feum a 
He was hired at 100 Rs. a day. Jà 100 & Ra è fiera d wry À vem an | 
À mE 
What are you looking at? qa fra ave au se gr? 
E 


He will live rest of his life at village. a& arr aid fie aia À yore) 
A war À 

The car is running at full speed. sm qÅ weer À wer vel 8| 

GRR) 3 

Sbe agreed V tarty me a last gE MRR Ä grà mÀ mÀ um gÉ 


The old man is at death. ag ara yey d wia ÈI 


R 
Getting furious at what I saw, I slapped him. #4 Git Gar ga wx p el 
ÑA oe cara ARI | 
Against 
*$ 
The public is against the vote. air dre è fem &| 
È UER, BAT wR 
cha against the tree. 4 ùg d wer wer n 
He received 500 Rs. against the rent. 3a RÀ È ferr 500 w fact | 
è farda 


The boat is sailing against the wind. dre ea è Ruda wera oT ser &1 


Before 
There was no one before 2 pm. À ast & vee ag «réf eni 
P wmm 
Everything is open before you. wa @B sud GA war ÈI 
Weel 


Before education was not so important. yet Ren ge ores «nt ef) 
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By 
a 
Why are you going by car? qa «m À quí wir WÈ e? 
ERI 
This work can not be done by the labors, ue «r4 aagi gr «rel eb wer ÈI 
È GER 
The police caught the thief by his hair. ya 4 ae «br are À wasnt 
aS 


He will come back by evening. 46 3i dH ama Smp 


(ar) è 

The bullet missed him by an inch. ae we va ga vrs d Poa mi 

d wed 

He drove the car by the jungle. ww Gta 3» ura È wm wem 

uni 

Come and sit by me. ait afl 3 «ra deti 

By the way = àit 

By the way what brings you here? ĝà amr rei $à 3m gs? 

è faa a 

You will be paid by the week. aa ware d ara à 68 a min y 
Behind 

$ 

Who was standing behind the gate? ?re @ ĝè qi asi sn? 

3imfaer 

The police knows the culprit behind the plot. gra aftr 3i ma spem at 

À ward &1 

I am not behind you. 4 (aar 4) que qw «ei gl 

wan du de 

The watch is running behind the time. 4 mm ù dij wc wÅ ÈI 
From 

a 

What do you want from me? qa s aui area À? 

wae 

ae school would open from 16" June. ws 16 spi 3 Germ | 

ES 

How long the station is from here? 2 wei à frani ex è? 

wa a R 

You have to visit him from time to time, FË Seat wr waa R qur ren ËI 

oR À 

He died from fever. a È R Ta 

Ran à Ta 


He is from a noble family. a ys s ufa È È| 
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For 
è feu 
You have to pay for your deeds. që amt ai A won sint efti 
TÀ 3 


I bought it for 10 Rs. #4 gà 10 ss 4 aari 
wa d 


I have been waiting for two hours. 4 à dé ù gaam G ver EI 
wl AR 
He can die for his words. a amb vaa d) cay ae wa ÈI 
fore ferr 
For he traveled across the country. fora fay sei R der ours vi 
è faa à 
This car runs 60 km for a liter. zz «b 60 fis ufa Aer aah &1 
P amd 
He is living for bread only. ae fe «ri è sme wi ver 8? 
What...for = aii 
What are you asking me for? qu 331 adi qu w à 
qum & feu 
He ran for life. a avit wa art teil 

In 
wa Ñ 
He is in London for three weeks. ae di ware à Gea Ñ &1 
waa d 
What were you doing in the morning? qu qae ?i aur qx w à? 
d am 
I will meet you in a week. 4 qii v ware ara fejm | 
menm Ñ 


Winter falls in December. «rà a 4te4 Rear ài aman €I 
sim 

She is taking me in. ae 38 six Gd wr wÅ ÈI 

wa 


Don't write in red. era vy 3i aei ferait | 

R 

The birds are sitting in the tree. Yeh Ys We 48 &1 
Into 

È sew 

Look into the book. fara & aie a 

3 


He fell into the well. ae ai 4 fe aan | 


(& wa) 3 
I saw her studying into the night. #4 8 & wa Ñ usa tar) 
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On wR 
Put the computer on the table. pager A eae W WA all 
a 


I will be leaving on Tuesday. 4 sizreram sr simi 
à 


The officers are on the way for office. difai alfa am è ferm wà ï ËI 
wu ww 

The labors are living on the low wages. aag a Q3 Ñ vites vit ve #1 
ant 


The war was on for the next two years. «iz apre À ale TH UT aT} 
Wed R 

She is on maternity leave. a "i a3 Ñ get R ÈI 

ari R 

On getting drunk he started abusing. Ñ XA ww ae are A erm 
sem R 


Where do you put on? q4 sei ved eI? 
m 


He turned his back on the crowd. se amit tte sre. d ees Ag cl 
of a 

Beware of dogs! ga 8 waama! 

a GE ESI 

The jacket is made of leather. ste cra Gi am gar ÈI 

wT 


The people of west neglect marriage. uf? d» cit end} wp sar è adi eu 
aa 


Which of you can run faster? GF 3t a4 varai da ets aa È? 
d ER 


She died of AIDS. a was È GR Ae) 
Off — qx =Get off. qx & «msi 
qu sm 


Why is he sailing off the shore? az fp à Gat six aui wr ver 8? 
aq = Turn off the PC. sex dq a all 

À gea 

Off Link Road. Ris sts 8 qx gem 


gå 

I will have off next Monday. aà siam 4 weet ejm 
a 

He is off. a m Tar ÈI 

(pay off) = à qx gewnr ur AN 

I paid him off, #4 ss tà dax gear ae ferri 
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Over 

uc 

There is a clock hanging over his head. sud wx d ww ust et 2) 

FU UN È WOR 

The thief jumped over the wall. six draw d ga WR À Ta Um wi mU 

3 wer 

The car is running over 60. @R 60 À carer a afa À aa wÅ ÈI 

em 

The show is getting over. Ù ware ert om er È| 

aga we 

Don't behave to be over-talented. aga Sarat smaa Rada AIER Aa PÀ | 
To 

a 

He is going to America. qe sàRa (a) wr w1 &1 

qo 


Keep it to yourself. zà arri aw vif val | 
ERI 

You are known to all. G4 3/4 d gRI GF GR 8l 
a 


I told him to talk to you. 44 SÈ gaa art a9 a wer) 
à 


Welcome to India, «mcr 4 amar arre È | 

qn 

Come to me before 6 pm. ?R ure 6 À È Geet ser aT | 
GEJ 

Count from 10 to 25. «« @ vaia as Prat i 

a 


Multiply 4 to 6. 4 P} 6 À prr a 
ww 
It is quarter to ten. za aor 4 15 Affe wy ÈI 
R 
Don't take it to your heart. z3t faci w aa aiti 
Up 
oR 
He was lifted up the hills. s3t verst è SR sora mm 
We 
The internet is up now. gewe 34 mg & TAT} 
agra 


The business is full of ups and downs. Aaa aga san war À wa ÈI 
sÅ 
The upside of the door is broken. «xara a «wt er ger ÈI 
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Exercises 


[101.1] Choose from the boxes and write sentences: A ... is a person who .... Use a dictionary if 


necessary. 
ater a dentist doesn't tell the truth is ill in hospital 
a butcher a fool takes care of your teeth 
amusician a genius is very intelligent does stupid things 
a patient a liar plays a musical instrument — sells meat 


QANBDUTGMEMISIANDCNSOM i aranne ee al ca ae ne ES 
BEPATINUSIGIO Mt tar. OO CU EGER a A MOM IEEE NT 


[101.2] Make one sentence from two. 
1 (A man phoned. He didnt give his name.) 


2 (A woman opened the door. She was wearing a yellow dress.) 


TITERS ie es etm RN c mates fttt Gc meras a yellow dress. 
3 (Some students took the exam. Most of them passed.) 
ING Sta@ fu NEISCUGLeM US tU II T ee eee 
4 (A policeman stopped our car. He wasnt very friendly.) 
Oh edm Meet Eme 
[101.3] Write who or which. 
1 I met a woman ....WhO.... can speak six languages. 
2 Whats the name of the man... has just started work in your office? 
3. Whats themameofthe Tier... tet flows through the town? 
4 Where is the picture sss was hanging on the wall? 
5 DO VOU KNN EEO TS wants to buy a car? 
6 You always ask questions ................ are difficult to answer. 
7 iaverattu enc is very good at repairing cars. 
8 | think everybody went to the party enjoyed it very much. 
9 Why does he always wear clothes „i are too small for him? 


(107.4) Right or wrong? Correct the mistakes. 


An airplane is a machine that flies. 

A coffee maker is a machine who makes coffee. 
What's happened to the money that was on the table? 
| dont like people which never stop talking. 

| know somebody that can help you. 

| know somebody who works in that shop. 

Correct the sentences who are wrong. 

My neighbour bought a car who cost £40,000 


WON DY P 09 NO = 


213 


With 
Power 


He is living with his aunt. a 3m art $ wm vg ver È| 
a 


I am writing with a blue pen. 4 ster ùa à fra ver gI 


an d wer 


Start the work with proper plans. #é) reri d» wa wry spe PÙ | 


À RI ESI 


His brain is washed with fanaticism. sasi am ufi weer d ow 


fem man i 
à 


The girl with sharp feature is my neighbor.dra * «mi credi AÀ veaa È 


Some more prepositions 


According to 
Agreeably to 
Along with 

Away from 
Because of 

By dint of 

By means of 

By reason of 

By virtue of 

By way of 
Conformably to 
For the sake of 

In accordance with 
With reference to 
In addition to 

On the behalf of 
In case of 

In comparison to 
In compliance with 
In consequence of 
In course of 

In favor of 

In lieu of 
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È TTA In order to 

À Wend et By In reference to 
Power In regard to 

In the event of 
On account of 
On condition that 
Owing to 

With a view to 
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Word Meaning 
I TE ASHI 


"433497 349 
< 
£ 


we 

he 

she 

they 
Rra write 
Wes read 
rer speak 
gri teach 
ste run 
em take 
ear give 
vastas buy 
us sell 
war cry 
eer laugh 
wear beat 
sie scold 
aai tell 
ort send 
spe hear 
vie win 
qs do 
an narrate 
UIN GUI love 
"ITE sing 
mA de abuse 
qr get 
er live 
"au Gel help 
quar ask 


he 
she 

3 eir they 
my bi me 
your gë — you 
our ay us 
his sà him 
her sà her 
their se them 
Verb Patterns 
wrote written 
read read 
spoke spoken 
taught taught 
ran run 
took taken 
gave given 
bought bought 
sold sold 
cried cried 
laughed laughed 
beat beaten 
scoldedscolded 
told told 
sent sent 
heard heard 
won won 
did done 
narrated narrated 
loved loved 
sang sung 
abused abused 
got gotten 
lived lived 
helped helped 
asked asked 
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ware du answer answered 
wie mun like liked 
REGI GUI trust trusted 
SEU stay stayed 
eem play played 
unt see saw 
"rr drink drank 
arn eat ate 
rr go went 
mn come came 
erat 1 cheat cheated 
WT make made 
"RH kill killed 
"en die died 
mm defeat defeated 
Wale ur advise advised 
dre break broke 
"má pus marry married 
War drive drove 
aera call called 
weer reach reached 
Vut put put 
fari show showed 
wen get up got up 
taa sit sat 
WE We talk talked 
Pert meet met 
art know knew 
fam aee arrest arrested 
mr understand understood 
sins learn learnt 
asa fight fought 
pee forget forgot 

Word Meaning 
quem accident 
fau future 
El bright 
sanka qu encourage 
quum country-love 
^ also 
END ERI past 
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answered 
liked 
trusted 
stayed 
played 
seen 
drunk 
eaten 
gone 
come 
cheated 
made 
killed 
died 
defeated 
advised 
broken 
married 
driven 
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"in FE pinnar poe ent 


AR oui 


Word Meaning 


question 
from there 
anything 
thief 
these days 


who / what 
other 
that 
only 
properly 
always 
people 
so 

think 
home 
take 
truth 

lie with 
carn 
stop 
poor 

as 


hate 
trouble 
leave 
forgive 
all this 
apologize 
mistake 
problem 
solve 
foreigner 
doubt 
clear 
which 
language 
apoint 
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because 
back 

city 
complete 
only then 
survive 
these 
everything 
remember 
be 

how much 
for 
appreciate 
about 
believe 
support 
hide 
politicians 
mislead 
face 
proper 
change 
study 
politics 
before 
any more 
till now 
oppress 
cure 
soldier 
curse 
deeds 
spend 
advice 
again and again 
cook 

as 

except 
luggage 
remove 
fear 
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Preface 


From the time when we started collaborating as a team in the 1960s, we 
envisaged not a grammar but a series of grammars. In 1972, there appeared 
the first volume in this series, 4 Grammar of Contemporary English (GCE). 
This was followed soon afterwards by two shorter works, A Communicative 
Grammar of English (CGE) and A University Grammar of English (UGE, 
published in the United States with the title A Concise Grammar of 
Contemporary English). These two were in part an abridgment of GCE, but 


- what is more significant is that they were deliberately different both from the 


parent book and from each other. This is particularly obvious in the case of 
CGE, which looks at the whole grammar of the language from a semantic 
and communicative viewpoint. It is less obviously true of UGE, which follows 
the chapter divisions and in most cases the chapter titles of GCE, though in 


fact the abridgment was accompanied by a good deal of fresh thinking and 


radical revision. 

With A Comprehensive Grammar of the English Language, we attempt 
something much more ambitious: a culmination of our joint work, which 
results in a gramraar that is considerably larger and richer than GCE and 
hence superordinate to it. Yet, as with our other volumes since GCE, it is also 
a grammar that incorporates our own further research on grammatical 
structure as well as the research of scholars world-wide who have contributed 
to the description of English and to developments in linguistic theory. 

It scarcely needs to be said that we take full collective responsibility for 
the contents of this book. But what does indeed need to be said is that it has 
been immeasurably improved as a result of the generous assistance that we 
have received, not least from our own students. We have benefited too from 
the perceptive attention that GCE, UGE, and CGE have received from 
reviewers throughout the world. But in addition to these scholars and writers, 
in addition also to the numerous scholars that we acknowledged in earlier 
prefaces, a further willing band of linguists put themselves generously at our 
disposal in giving detailed attention to earlier drafts of what has become A 
Comprehensive Grammar of the English Language. 

Some few have even undertaken the heavy task of giving a detailed critique 
of the entire book in such an earlier draft. For their searching work to this 
degree, we are especially indebted to John Algeo, R A Close, and Robert de 
Beaugrande, who between them produced hundreds of pages of invaluable 
comments. But we are grateful also to W N Francis and Bengt Jacobsson, 
who gave comparably generous and skilled attention to large parts of the 
book. 

Many other scholars have helped us with one or more individual chapters 
or with specific problems in the description of grammar. We list their names, 
but this can in no way convey our degree of gratitude or indicate the 
intellectual effort from which we have benefited: V Adams, B Altenberg, E 
Andersson, W-D Bald, D L Bolinger, J Coates, R Cureton, L Haegeman, R 
lison, S Johansson, H Kakehi (and his Kobe students), H Kinoshita, T 


ROUTE HR Ine SE Pata EOM mie T voe 


vi 


Lavelle, B Lott, C F Meyer, T Nevalainen, W J Pepicello, G Stein, J 
Taglicht, J Thompson, G Tottie, T Waida, K Wales. The fact that some of 
these friends are among the most eminent experts in the world on American, 
British, and other varieties of English has contributed beyond measure to the 


confidence with which we assign such descriptive labels as ‘AmE’ and ‘BrE’. 


Finally, we take great pleasure in making clear that David Crystal's role 
has extended far beyond what.is indicated on the title page. He has not 
merely provided the detailed index which will make ‘information retrieval’ 
possible; in addition, in the course of this onerous and highly specialized 
task, he has. contributed pervasively to the correction of error, the 
standardization of terminology, and the improvement of presentation. 

But this Preface would be sadly incomplete if we did not also record our 
gratitude to the grant-giving bodies whose financial help (over and above the 


support we have received from University College London, Lund University, 


the University of Lancaster, and the University of Wisconsin) has made our 
research and writing possible: the Leverhulme Trust, the Gulbenkian 
Foundation, the Social Science Research Council, the British Academy, the 
Knut and Alice Wallenberg Foundation, the Bank of Sweden Tercentenary 
Foundation, and our publishers, the Longman Group. 


RQ SG GL JS 
February 1985 
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Unit the people we met the hotel you stayed at 
102 (relative clauses 2) 


The man is carrying a bag. 


j | 2 sentences 
It’s very heavy. 


The bag (that) he is carrying is very di 


1 sentence 


Kate won some money. 

What is she going to do with it? 

What is Kate going to do with the many 

(that) she won? i 

KATE eem +1711 7+1 ==: 1 sentence -i 


2 sentences 


You can say: 
O The bag that he is carrying... or The bag he is carrying ... (with or without that) 
() .. the money that Kate won? or ... the money Kate won? 


You do not need that/who/which when it is the object: 


subject verb object 
The man | was carrying | a bag — the bag (that) the man was carrying 
Kate | won some money | — the money (that) Kate won 
You | wanted some books | — the books (that) you wanted 
We | met some people | — the people (who) we met 


O Did you find the books you wanted? (or ... the books that you wanted?) 
() The people we met were very friendly. (or The people who we met ...) 
O Everything | said was true. (or Everything that | said ...) 


We say: 
O The film we saw was very good. (not The film we saw it was ...) 


Sometimes there is a preposition (to/in/at etc.) after che verb: 


Eve is talking to a man. —» Do you know the man Eve is talking to? 
We stayed at a hotel. — The hotel we stayed at was near the station. 
| told you about some books. — These are the books | told you about. 


We say: 
.. the books I told you about. (not the books | told you about them) 


You can say ‘(a place) where ...’: 
O The hotel where we stayed was near the station. (= The hotel we stayed at ...) 


You must use who/that/which when it is the subject (— Unit 101): 
C) I met a woman who can speak six languages. (who is the subject) 
O Jack was wearing a hat that was too big for him. (that is the subject) 


( a person who ..., a thing that/which ... (relative clauses 1) => Unit 101 


viii 


Pronunciation table 


CONSONANTS 


VOICED 2 


VOWELS 
VOICELESS 


lp! pig big f| > sheep 
itl ten /d/ den hl ship 
.[k| cot lgl got lel bed 
[£]. fat iNi vat [eel bad. 
/6/ thin /6/ then /a:/ calm 
Isl Soon [zl Zero jol pot 
/l/ fish /3/ ^ pleasure fot caught 
/t{/ cheap /d3/ jeep lol put 
/h/ hot sum /u:/ boot 
/n/ | sun lal cut 
/y/ sung [at] bird 
{lf led hl above 
irl red [exl day 
jl yet /oul coal 
wet fax lie 
[au] now 
[ox boy 
ho'] here 
jea" there 
[os] poor 
jers") player 
! [eue] lower 
: jar] tire 


tower 
employer 


Syllabic consonants are indicated thus: p, l 
[F] denotes the possibility (eg in AmE) of ‘postvocalic r’, 


For indications of stress, intonation, and other prosodic features see App I. 


Abbreviations and symbols 


adverbial , 
object-related adverbial 
subject-related adverbial 
American English 
auxiliary 

British English 
complement 

object complement 

subject complement 
comparative ` 

end position of adverbial 
-ed participle form 
end-medial position of adverbial 
initial position of adverbial 
initial-end position of adverbial 
initial-medial position of adverbial 

initial or medial position of adverbial 

-ing participle form 

Lancaster-Oslo/Bergen corpus 

medial position of adverbial 

medial-medial position of adverbial 

noun phrase 

object 

direct object 

indirect object 

obligatory 

operator 

optional 

passive 

phrasal verb 

phrasal-prepositional verb 

prepositional verb 

regular variant (in Ch. 3) 

3rd person singular present tense form 

subject 

Survey of English Usage 

Standard English 

subject + verb 

subject + verb + adverbial 

subject + verb + complement 

subject + verb + object basic structures 
subject + verb + 2 objects 

subject + verb + object + complement 

subject + verb + object + adverbial 


?* 
? 
(5.0) 
O 
£] 

o 


{} 


i) 


^ 
^ 

A 
+ 


primary time-orientation (in Ch. 4) 
secondary time-orientation (in Ch. 4) 
tertiary time-orientation (in Ch. 4) 
verb 
past tense form of the verb (in Ch. 3) 
-ed participle form of the verb (in Ch. 3) 
unacceptable : 
tending to unacceptability, but not fully unacceptable 
-native speakers unsure about acceptability 
native speakers differ in their reactions 
optional constituent . . 
comment (with examples); constituent boundaries; phonetic 
: transcription : 
style label (after examples); modified constituent (7.50); focused 
unit (8.116) 
free alternatives, as in: 


to London 
from | | New York 


contingent alternatives, as in: 


He his 
ta does H best 


alternatives (in examples) 

phonological transcription 

systematic correspondence between structures 

no systematic correspondence between structures 
ellipsis marker, indicating grammatical omission 
indicates possible semantic implication (in Ch. 19) 
semantically equivalent 

semantically nonequivalent 


He came { 


a better GRÀMmar] 


Capitals in examples indicate nuclear syllables, accents indicate 
intonation, raised verticals stress, and long verticals tone unit 
boundaries; for all conventions relating to prosody, see App II. 
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1.12-18 
12-13 


14-18 
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The English language 


The English language today 
The importance of English 
The use of English 

Native and second language 

Foreign language’. f 
The demand for English 

The teaching of English 

School models of English 
The international character of English 
The future of English 

Standards of English 


Grammar and the study of language 
Types of linguistic organization 

Sounds and spellings 

Lexicology, grammar, semantics, pragmatics 
The meanings of ‘grammar’ 

Syntax and inflections 

Rules and the native speaker 

The codification of rules 

Prescriptive grammar 

Grammar and other types of organization 


Varieties of English 
Types of variation 
Regional variation 
Social variation 
Standard English 
National standards of English 
British and American English 
Scotland, Ireland, Canada 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand 
Pronunciation and standard English 
Varieties according to field of discourse 
Varieties according to medium 
Varieties according to attitude 
Varieties according to interference 
Creole and pidgin 
Relationships among variety types 
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39-40 Variation within a variety 


E 


1.42 


Attitudes to variation 
Acceptability and frequency 


Bibliographical note 


31 
32 


33 


34 


1.1 


12 


13 


The English language today 3 


The English language today 


The importance of English 

English is generally acknowledged to be the world's most important language. 
It is perhaps worth glancing briefly at the basis for that evaluation. There 
are, after all, thousands of different languages in the world, and each will 
seem uniquely important to those who speak it as their native language, the 
language they acquired at their mother's knee. But there are more objective 
standards of relative importance. 

One criterion is the number of speakers of the language. A second is the 
extent to which a language is geographically dispersed: in how many 
continents and countries is it used or is a knowledge of it necessary? A third 
is its functional load: how extensive is the range of purposes for which it is 
used? In particular, to what extent is it the medium for highly valued cultural 
manifestations such as a science or a literature? A fourth is the economic and 
political influence of the native speakers of the language. 


If we restrict the first criterion to native speakers of the language, the number 
of speakers of English is more than 300 million, and English ranks well below 
Chinese (which has over three times that number of speakers). The second 
criterion, the geographical dispersal of the language, invites comparison with 
(for example) Hebrew, Latin, and Arabic as languages used in major world 
religions, though only Arabic has a substantial number of speakers. But the 
spread of English over most of the world as an international language is a 
unique phenomenon in the world's history: about 1500 million people - over 
a third of the world’s population — live in countries where English has some 
official status or is one of the native languages, if not the dominant native 
language. By the third criterion, the great literatures of the Orient spring to 
mind, not to mention the languages of Tolstoy, Goethe, Cervantes, and 
Racine. But in addition to being the language of the still more distinguished 
Shakespeare, English leads as the primary medium for twentieth-century 
science and technology. The fourth criterion invokes Japanese, Russian, and 
German, for example, as languages of powerful, productive, and influential 


.nations. But English is the language of the United States, whose gross 


domestic product in 1980 was more than double that of its nearest competitor, 
Japan. 

No claim has here been made for the importance of English on the grounds 
of its quality as a language (the size of its vocabulary, its relative lack of 
inflections, the alleged flexibility of its syntax). The choice of an international 
language, or lingua franca, is never based on linguistic or aesthetic criteria 
but always on political, economic, and demographic ones. : 


The use of English 

English is the world's most widely used language. A distinction is often made 
that depends on how the language is learned: as a native language (or mother 
tongue), acquired when the speaker is a young child (generally in the home), 
or as a nonnative language, acquired at some subsequent period. Overlapping 
with this distinction is that between its use as a first language, the primary 
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language of the speaker, and as an additional language. In some countries 
(particularly of course where it is the dominant native language), English is 
used principally for internal purposes as an intranational language, for 
speakers to communicate with other speakers of the same country; in others 
it serves chiefly as an international language, the medium of communication 
with speakers from other countries. 

One well-established categorization makes a three-way distinction between 
a native language, à second language, and a foreign language. As a foreign 
language English i is used for international communication, but as a second 
language it is used chiefly for intranational purposes. We can distinguish five 
types of function for which English characteristically serves as a medium 
when it is a second language: (1) instrumental, for formal education; (2) 
regulative, for government administration and the law courts; (3) communi- 
cative, for interpersonal communication between individuals speaking 
different native languages; (4) occupational, both intranationally and 
internationally for commerce and for science and technology; (5) creative, for 
nontechnical writings, such as fiction and political works. 


{al A bilingual child may have more than one native language, and a bilingual adult may be 
equally proficient in more than one first language. In some countries, English is one of two or 
more languages, and as a foreign language too it may be one of several that are known. 

[b] Although: one's native language is usually also one's first language, it need not be. People 
may migrate to a country where a language different from their native tongue is spoken. If they 
become proficient in the new language and use it extensively, that nonnative language may 
become their first language, displacing the native tongue. Such displacement has occurred, for 
example, among Pakistanis in the United Kingdom ane among Vietnamese in the United 
States. 

[c] Second-language writers in Southeast Asia and in East and West Africa are making 
important contributions to English literature. Their writings may incorporate features 
characteristic of their second-language variety, including rhetorical and stylistic features, but 
they are generally addressed to, and read by, an international English readership. 


Native and second language 
English is spoken as a native language by more than 300 million people, most 
of them living in North America, the British Isles, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Caribbean, and South Africa. In several of these countries, English is not 
the sole language :'the Quebec province of Canada is French-speaking, most 
South Africans speak Afrikaans or Bantu languages, and many Irish and 
Welsh people speak Celtic languages. But those whose native language is not 
English will have English as their second language for certain governmental, 
commercial, social, or educational activities within their own country. 
English is also a second language in many countries where only a small 
proportion of the people have English as their natiye language. In about 
twenty-five countries English has been legally designated as an official 
language: in about ten (such as Nigeria) it is the sole official language, and in 
some fifteen others (such as India) it shares that status with one or more other 
languages. Most of these countries are former British territories. Despite the 
association of the English language with the former colonial rulers, it has 
been retained for pragmatic reasons: where no one native language is 
generally acceptable, English is a neutral language that is politically 
acceptable, at least at the national level, for administrative and legal 
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functions; and as an international language for science and technology it is 
desirable for higher education. English is an official language in countries of 
such divergent backgrounds as India, Nigeria, and Liberia, while in 
numerous other countries (Burma, Thailand, South Korea, and some Middle 
Eastern countries) it is used for higher education. In Sri Lanka, English at 
one time lost its official status, while retaining its social, cultural, and 
economic importance, but it has been reestablished as an official language; 
indeed, as a result of the increase in secondary education more people today 
learn English there than at any time during the colonial period. Jt has been 
estimated that English is a second language for well over 300 million people: 
the number of second-language speakers may soon exceed the number of 
native speakers, if it has not done so already. 


The significance of English for higher education in second language countries is reflected in 
statistics for book publishing and literacy in 1981/82 in India. India emerged as the world's third 
largest publisher of books in. English and forty-one per cent of titles produced there were in 
English, although only 2.3 per cent of the population were literate in English. But that tiny 
percentage represented 15 million people. 


Foreign language 
By foreign language we mean a language used by persons for communication 
across frontiers or with others who are not from their country: listening to 
broadcasts, reading books or newspapers, engaging in commerce or travel, 
for example. No language is more widely studied or used asa foreign language 
than English. The desire to learn it is at the present time immense and 
apparently insatiable. American organizations such as the United States 
Information Agency (USIA) and the Voice of America have played a notable 
role in recent years, in close and amicable liaison with the British Council, 
which provides support for English teaching both in the Commonwealth and 
in other countries throughout the world. The BBC (British Broadcasting 
Corporation), like the USIA, has notable radio and television facilities 
devoted to this purpose. Other English-speaking countries such as Australia 
also assume heavy responsibilities for teaching English as a foreign language. 

We shall look more closely in the next sections at the kind and degree of 
demand, but meantime the reasons for the demand have surely become clear. 
To put it bluntly, English is a top requirement of those seeking good jobs, 
and is often the language in which much of the business of good jobs is 
conducted. It is needed for access to at least half of the world's scientific 
literature, and the most important scientific journals are in English. It is thus 
intimately associated with technological and economic development and it 
is the principal language of international aid. The great manufacturing 
countries Germany and Japan use English as their principal advertising and 
sales medium; it is the language of automation and computer technology. 
Not only is it the universal language of international aviation, shipping, and 
sport, it is to a considerable degree the universal language of literacy and 
public communication. It is the major language of diplomacy, and is the most 
frequently used language both in the debates in the United Nations and in 
the general conduct of UN business. 
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[a] Some measure of the number and importance of publications in English is provided by the 
number of translations of English books. In 1977 out of a world total of 50 047 translations of 
books, 19 577 were from English. The nearest competitors were Russian (6771) and French 
(6054). : 

[b] The pervasive influence of English has induced language academies or other language- 
planning agencies in some countries to attempt to control the range of its functions and to 
prevent the acceptance of Englishisms (English loan words and loan translations) into their 
national languages, at least in official writing. 


The demand for English 


The teaching of English 

The role of chief foreign language that French occupied for two centuries 
from about 1700 has been assumed by English — except of course in the 
English-speaking countries themselves, where French or (in the United 
States) Spanish is the foreign language most widely studied. Although 
patriotism obliges international organizations to devote far more resources 
to translation and interpreter services than reason would dictate, no senior 
post would be offered to a candidate deficient in English. The general 
equivalent of the nineteenth-century European ‘finishing school’ in French 
is perhaps the English-medium school organized through the state education 
system, and such institutions seem to be even more numerous in the Soviet 
Union and other East European countries than in countries to the West. 
There are also innumerable commercial institutions that teach English at all 
levels and to all ages, both in non-English-speaking countries and in English- 
speaking countries. Most language learning, of course, takes place in the 
ordinary schools of the state educational system. 

The extent to which English is studied at the school level is shown in one 
analysis of the educational statistics for 112 countries where English is not a 
native language, but is either a foreign language or a second language. The 
study estimates that over 46 million primary school students and over 71 
million secondary school students were in English classes in the early 1970s. 
These figures represent over 15 per cent of.the primary school population 
and over 76 per cent of the secondary school population for those countries. 
It is significant that English was the medium of instruction for 30 per cent of 
the primary school students and for nearly 16 per cent of the secondary school 
students. Estimated figures would have been far higher if statistics for all 
non-English-speaking countries had been included. (A notable exclusion 
from the study was the People's Republic of China.) Since the secondary 
School population is increasing at a rapid rate in the developing countries, 
we can expect that the number of English learners at the secondary level has 
increased very considerably since the early 1970s. 

Outside the primary and secondary schools, there are large numbers of 
students in institutions of higher and further education who are learning 
English for a variety of purposes: as the medium of the literature and culture 
of English-speaking countries; for access to scholarly and technological 
publications; to qualify as English teachers, translators, or interpreters; to 
improve their chances of employment or promotion in such areas as the 
tourist trade, international commerce, or international programmes for 
economic or military aid. In countries where it is a second language, English 
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is commonly used as the medium for higher education, at least for scientific 
and technological subjects, even when it is not so used at the primary or 
secondary levels. : 
Many students come from abroad for their higher and further education to 
English-speaking countries, where English is of course the medium for their 
studies. In 1979, there were 286 340 foreign students enrolled at the post- 
secondary level of education in the United States, 56 877 in the United 
Kingdom, and 32 148 in Canada (where some will have studied in French- 
speaking institutions), apart from smaller numbers in other English-speaking 
countries. The country with the next highest figure after the United States 
was France, which had 112 042 foreign students in the same year, l 


School models of English ; 

In countries where English is predominantly the native language, the form 
of written English taught in the schools is normally the STANDARD variety 
(cf 1.23), the variety associated with the educated users of the language in 
that country. However, it is now less usual than in the past for teachers to 
attempt to make the local spoken variety conform with some educated 
spoken norm. ` 

In countries where English is a nonnative language, the major models for 
both writing and speech have generally been the standard varieties of British 
and American English. The choice between them has depended on various 
factors: whether the country was formerly a British or a US colony; its 
proximity to Britain or the United States; which of the two had most 
influenced its economic, cultural, or scientific development; and current 
commercial or political relations. In some countries both American and 
British standard varieties are taught, sometimes in different institutions, 
sometimes in the same institution. 

The situation has been changing in those countries where English is a 
second language, used extensively for intranational purposes in the absence 
of a commonly accepted national language. In countries such as India and 
Nigeria indigenous educated varieties are becoming institutionalized and 
are acquiring social acceptability. In the meantime, teachers in those 
countries are uncertain, or vary, about the norms to which their teaching 
should be geared: to those of the evolving local standard or to those of some 
external standard. Such uncertainties are analogous to the uncertainties 
among teachers in native-English countries over divided usages or prescrip- 
tive norms that differ from their own usage (cf 1.17). : 

Where English is a foreign language, we may expect the American and 
British standard varieties to continue to be the major models, competing 
increasingly with the standard varieties of other countries such as Australia, 
in regions that are within the sphere of influence of those countries. 


Countries where English is a foreign language may develop, to some extent, independent 
prescriptive norms that are enshrined in handbooks and textbooks and that are reflected in 
examination questions. 


The international character of English 
English is preeminently the most international of languages. Though the 
name of the language may at once remind us of England, or we may associate 
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the language with the United States, one of the world’s superpowers, English 
carries less implication of political or cultural specificity than any other living 
tongue (Spanish and French being also notable in this respect). At one and 
the same time, English serves the daily purposes of republics such as the 
United States and South Africa, sharply different in size, population, climate, 
economy, and national philosophy; and it.serves an ancient realm such as 
the United Kingdom, as well as her widely scattered Commonwealth 
partners, themselves as different from each other as they are from Britain 
herself. : 

: But the cultural neutrality of English must not be pressed too far. The 
literal or metaphorical use of such expressions as case law throughout the 
English-speaking world reflects a common heritage in the legal system; and 
allusions to or quotations from Shakespeare, the Authorized (or King James) 
Version of the Bible, Gray's Elegy, Mark Twain, a sea shanty, a Negro 
spiritual, or a pop song ~ wittingly or not — testify similarly to a shared 
culture. The Continent can have its British meaning of ‘continental Europe’ 
in the United States and even in Australia and New Zealand. At other times 
English equally reflects the independent and distinct culture of one or other 
of the English-speaking communities. When an Australian speaks of 
Jossicking something out [‘searching for something’], the metaphor looks back 
to the desperate activity of reworking the diggings of someone else in the 
hope of finding gold that had been overlooked. When an American speaks of 
not getting to first base ['not achieving even initial success’), the metaphor 
concerns an equally culture-specific activity — the game of baseball. And 
when an Englishman says that something is not cricket ['unfair'], the allusion 
is also to a game that is by no means universal in the English-speaking 
countries. 


The future of English 

Predictions -often gloomy — have been made about the future of English. It 
1s worth considering the bases for such predictions with respect to the various 
uses of English. ^ 

. A single international language has long been thought to be the ideal for 
international communication. Artificially-constructed languages have never 
acquired sufficiently large numbers of adherents, although in principle such 
languages have the obvious advantage that they put all learners on the same 
footing (all are nonnative speakers), thereby not giving an advantage to 
speakers of any particular language. During the last few decades English has 
come closest to being the single international language, having achieved a 
greater world spread than any other language in recorded history. Yet in 
recent years doubts have arisen whether it will ever reach the ideal of the 
single international language or, indeed, whether its use as an international 
language will continue at the present level, 

One reason for the doubts has been the fear that national varieties of 
English are rapidly growing further apart and will finally separate into 
mutually incomprehensible languages. Fears have also been expressed that 
justifiable sensitivity to the child's right to use his native dialect (regional, 
Socioeconomic, or ethnic) within a national variety might lead to the 
abandonment of a national standard díalect and hence to the further 
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disintegration of English. The diversity ín English is greatest in countries 
where English is à second language and therefore has to be taught. Since in 
those countries stüderits are usually taught by teachers who are themselves 
not native speakers of English atid who have inevitably acquired the language 
to varying degrees of adequacy, it is not surprising that the standards of 
achievement are variable and subject to change. Some express concern about 
the excessive internal variability and the ill-acquired control of the language 
in such situations. Some fear the divisive effect of the emerging institution- 
alized varieties, which no longer look to native varieties for standards of 
acceptability, l 


While fears for the disintegration of English cannot be dismissed summarily, 
powerful forces are operating to preserve the unity of the language. Despite 
considerable dialectal differences within each national variety, the education 
systems have preserved the essential similarity of the national standards. The 
traditional spelling system generally ignores both the changes in pronuncia- 
tion over time and the variations in pronunciation through space; despite its 
notorious vagaries, it is a unifying force in world English. Many factors are 
conducive to making differences in national varieties familiar and compre- 
hensible: there is the influence of newspapers, magazines, and books on the 
written medium and of radio, television, and film on the spoken medium. 
Teachers and students can be made sensitive to, and tolerant of, language 
variation, and national examination systems can be made flexible enough to 
take account of variation. Despite a growing tolerance of nonstandard 
variation in speech, standard forms remain the norm for written English. 

The future of English as an international language has also been said to 
rest on the practicability of teaching the language, especially on a mass scale, 
to the level required for international usefulness, given the enormous 
expenditures required for the purpose. It is possible that as developing 
countries become richer they will be able to increase their expenditure on the 
teaching of English and raise the levels of teacher and student proficiency. 
Atall events, programmes have been devised to restrict the goals of language 
learning, thereby allowing a more realistic deployment of educational 
resources, as in the Teaching of English for Specific Purposes, for example 
for business or scientific communication. Following earlier attempts (such as 
‘Basic English’) that were largely lexical, a proposal has also recently been 
made for constructing a simplified form of English (termed ‘Nuclear English’) 
that would contain a subset of the features of natural English; for example, 
modal auxiliaries such as can and may would be replaced by such paraphrases 
as be able to and be allowed to. The simplified form would be intelligible to 
speakers of any major national variety and could be expanded for specific 
purposes, for example for international maritime communication. 

The long-range continuance of English as a second language is also 
questionable in some countries. The eagerness for rapid technological 
advancement conflicts with the demands for the establishment of authentic 
links with past native traditions: objections to an official status for English 
and calls for its replacement by native languages are expressions of national 
pride and independence. Since a good command of English is usually 
restricted to an elite, we may expect political resentment against a minority 
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second language that brings benefits to those proficient in it. English is likely 


to be retained as an official language as long as no specific native language is - 


politically acceptable to all, but we can expect that in at least some countries 
indigenous languages will become sufficiently dominant to acquire sole 
official status and eventually to displace English. In such cases English will 
gradually become recognized as a foreign language. However, irrespective of 
the degree of world influence exercised by the English-speaking countries 
themselves, English is.likely to be retained generally as the medium for 
higher education as long as the major English-speaking countries retain their 
economic and political status. 


Standards of English 

Complaints by native speakers that English is deteriorating or being 
corrupted reflect in the main a conservative resistance to change. Some 
language changes result in the loss of distinctions, but if a distinction is 
needed the loss will be compensated for. For example, in some regional 
varieties the distinction between the singular and plural meanings of you has 
been retained by the use of such expressions as you-all or you guys for the 
plural meanings (cf 6.12 Notes [a, b]). The introduction of specific new words 
or expressions (such as prioritize or interface) sometimes provokes violent 
indignation, often conveyed in ethical terms. Usually the objections to the 
innovations (or supposed innovations) reflect objections to their typical users. 
Some of the complaints relate to variants that are in divided usage among 
Speakers of the standard variety; for example, graduated from and was 
graduated from in American English, or different from and different to in 
British English. In yet other instances the forms are clearly recognized as 
unacceptable in the standard variety (such as the multiple negative in J don’t 
want no money from no one; cf 10.63 Note), though they may be acceptable in 
Some nonstandard varieties. Relatively few points are at issue. They do not 
justify generalizations about the state of the language as a whole. 

Some native speakers claim that the use of the language is deteriorating. 
One charge is ethical: people are said to be abusing the language, more so 
thanin the past, with intent to conceal, mislead, or deceive, generally tbrough 
euphemism or obscure language. Usually, the accusation is directed 
principally against politicians, bureaucrats, and advertisers, but the abuse is 
feit to have an ‘adverse effect on the language as such. Certainly, the 
contemporary mass media facilitate the rapid and widespread dissemination 
of such language abuses. The other charge is aesthetic or functional: people 
are said to be using the language less elegantly or less efficiently than in the 
recent past, a charge that is commonly directed against young people. The 
charge may or may not have some justification, but in any case is impossible 
to substantiate. Many variables inhibit the feasibility of making valid and 
reliable comparisons with earlier periods: for example, the phenomenal 
growth of the literate population and of the use of the written language. 


On standard and nonstandard English, cf 1.22. On varieties of standard English, cf 1.23ff. 
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Grammar and the study of language 


Types of linguistic organization 


Sounds and spellings 

We claim that on the one hand there is a single English jübsüage (the 
grammar of which is the concern of this book), and that on the other hand 
there are recognizable varieties. Since these varieties can have reflexes in 


-any of the types of organization that the linguist distinguishes, this is the 


point at which we should outline the types, one of which is grammar. When 
people speak, they emit a stream of sounds, We hear the sounds not as 
indefinitely variable in acoustic quality (however much they may be so in 
actual physical fact). Rather, we hear them as each corresponding to one of 
the very small set of sound units (in English, /p/, /1/, /n/, /1/, /6/, /s/. . .) which 
can combine in certain ways and not in others. For example, in English we 
have spin but not *psin. (On the use of the asterisk and similar symbols, see 
1.42.) We similarly observe patterns of stress and pitch. The rules for the 
organization of sound units (or phonemes) are studied in the branch of 
linguistics known as PHONOLOGY, while the physical properties of sounds and 
their manner of articulation are studied in PHONETICS. 

The other major method of linguistic communication is by writing; and 
for English as for many other languages an alphabetic writing system has 
been developed, the symbols related in the main to the individual sounds 
used in the language. Here again there is a closely structured organization 
which regards certain differences in shape as irrelevant and others (for 
example capitals versus lower case, ascenders to the left or right of a circle, 
eg : b versus d) as significant. The study of ORTHOGRAPHY (or more inclusively, 
GRAPHOLOGY or GRAPHEMICS) thus parallels the study of phonology in several 
ways. Despite the notorious oddities of English spelling, there are general 
principles: eg combinations of letters that English permits (fch, qu, ss, 00) 
and others that are disallowed (*pfx, *go) or have only restricted distribution 
(final v or j occurs only exceptionally as in Raj, spiv). 


Lexicology, grammar, semantics, pragmatics 

Just as the small set of arabic numerals can be combined to express in writing 
any natural numbers we like, however vast, so the small set of sounds and 
letters can be combined to express in speech and writing respectively an 
indefinitely large number of worDs. These linguistic units enable people to 
refer to every object, action, and quality that members of a society wish to 
distinguish: in English, door, soap, indignation, find, stupefy, good, uncontrol- 
lable, and so on to a total exceeding the half million words listed in unabridged 
dictionaries. These units have a meaning and a structure (sometimes an 
obviously composite structure as in cases like uncontrollable) which relate 
them not only to the world outside language but to other words within the 
language (happy to happiness, unhappy, etc; good to bad, kind, etc; door to 
room, key, etc). The study of words is the business of LEXICOLOGY, but the 
regularities in their formation are similar in kind to the regularities of 
grammar and are closely connected to them (cf App L.1f). It is GRAMMAR 
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that is our primary concern in this book. Words must be combined into larger 
units, and grammar encompasses the complex set of rules specifying such 
combination. Meaning relations in the language system are the business of 
SEMANTICS, the study of meaning, and semantics therefore has relevance 
equally within lexicology and within grammar. Finally, the meaning of 
linguistic expressions when uttered within particular. types of situation is 


dealt with in PRAGMATICS, which is concerned with the communicative force ` 


of linguistic utterances. Two terms are employed for the interconnection of 
grammar and the uses of grammar: TEXT LINGUISTICS and DISCOURSE 
ANALYSIS. All types of organization (but notably lexicology and grammar) 
enter into the structure of TEXTS, which constitute spoken and written 
discourse (¢f Chapter 19). 


The meanings of ‘grammar’ 


Syntax and inflections 

The word 'grammar' has various meanings, and since grammar is the subject 
matter of this book we should explore the most common meanings of the 
word. We shall be using ‘grammar’ to include both SYNTAX and that aspect 
of MORPHOLOGY (the internal structure of words) that deals with INFLECTIONS 
(or ACCIDENCE). The fact that the past tense of buy is bought [inflection] and 
the fact that the interrogative form of He bought it is Did he buy it? [syntax] 
are therefore both equally the province of grammar. There is nothing 
technical about our usage in this respect: it corresponds to one of the common 
lay uses of the word in the English-speaking world. A teacher may comment: 


John uses good grammar but his spelling is awful. 


The comment shows that spelling is excluded from grammar; and if John 
wrote interloper where the context demanded interpreter, the teacher would 
say that he had used the wrong word, not that he had made a mistake in 
grammar. But in the education systems of the English-speaking countries, it 


is possible also to use the term ‘grammar’ loosely so as to include both spelling 


and lexicology. l 
There isa further use of ‘grammar’ that derives from a period in which the 


' teaching of Latin and Greek was widespread. Since the aspect of Latin 


grammar on which teaching has traditionally concentrated is the paradigms 
(or model sets) of inflections, it made sense for the learner to say: 


Latin has a good deal of grammar, but English has hardly any. 


This meaning of ‘grammar’ has continued to be used by lay native speakers. 
In effect, grammar is identified with inflections, so that nonspecialists may 


still speak of ‘grammar and syntax’, tacitly excluding the latter from the 
former. 


The term grammar school (used in several English-speaking countries, though not always with 
reference to the same type of school) reflects the historical fact that certain schools concentrated 
at one time on the teaching of Latin and Greek. One sometimes comes upon the lay supposition 
that such schools do or should make a special effort to teach English grammar. 
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Rules and the native speaker . . 
Nor have we completed the inventory of meanings. The same native speaker, 
turning his attention from Latin, may comment: 


French has a well-defined grammar, but in English we're free to speak 
as we like. 


To begin with, it is clear that the speaker cannot now be intending to restrict 
‘grammar’ to inflections: rather the converse; it would seem to be used as a 
virtual synonym of ‘syntax’. i 

Secondly, the native speaker’s comment probably owes a good deal to the 
fact that he does not feel the rules of his own language - rules that he has 
acquired unconsciously — to be at all constraining; and if ever he happens to 
be called on to explain one such rule to a foreigner he has very great difficulty. 
By contrast, the grammatical rules he learns for a foreign language seem 
much more rigid and they also seem clearer because they have been actually 
spelled out to hirn in the learning process. x 

But another important point is revealed in this sentence. The distinction 
refers to ‘grammar’ not as the observed patterns in the use of French but asa 
codification of rules compiled by the French (especially by the Académie 
Frangaise) to show the French themselves how their language should be 
used. This is not grammar ‘immanent’ in a language (as our previous uses 
were, however much they differed in the types of pattern they referred to), 
but grammar as codified by grammarians: the Academy Grammar. There is 
no such Academy for the English language and so (our naive native speaker 
imagines) the English speaker has more ‘freedom’ in his usage. 


The codification of rules . f 
The ‘codification’ sense of grammar is readily identifed with the specific 
codification by a specific grammarian: 


Jespersen wrote a good grammar, and so did Kruisinga. 


And this sense naturally leads to the concrete use as in: 


Did you bring your grammars? 


Naturally, too, the codification may refer to grammar in any of the senses 
already mentioned. The codification will also vary, however, according to 
the linguistic theory embraced by the authors, their idea of the nature of 
grammar rather than their statement of the grammarof a particular language: 


Chomsky developed a transformational grammar that differed consid- 
^ erably from earlier grammars. 


In the usage of many leading linguists, this last sense of grammar has returned 
to the catholicity that it had in the Greek tradition more than 2000 years ago, 
covering the whole field of language structure. Thus, in the framework of 
formal linguistics, some grammarians speak of ‘the grammar’ as embracing 
rules not only for syntax but for phonological, lexical, and semantic 
specification as well. 


Accidents of intellectual history in the nineteenth century result in the fact that an old-fashioned 
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Old High German grammar (or an Old English grammar) may well contain only inflections 
together with a detailed explanation of how the phonological system emerged. 


Prescriptive grammar 
Finally we come to the use of ‘grammar’ in statements such as: 


It’s bad grammar to end a sentence with a preposition. 


Here the term refers to a way of speaking or writing that is to be either 
preferred or avoided. Such statements pertain to PRESCRIPTIVE GRAMMAR, a 
set of regulations that are based on what is evaluated as correct or incorrect 
in the standard varieties. Since we do not have an Academy of the English 
Language, there is no one set of regulations that could be considered 
‘authoritative’. Instead, evaluations are made by self-appointed authorities 
who, reflecting varying judgments of acceptability and appropriateness, 
often disagree. 

Authorities on USAGE, in this restricted sense, primarily deal with DISPUTED 
usage, a relatively small number of syntactic and lexical items that are 
controversial within the standard varieties. Their objections may persuade 
some to avoid certain usages, at least in their formal writing. Over the last 
two centuries prescriptive rules have accumulated into a general prescriptive 
tradition for formal writing that is embodied (with some variation) in school 
textbooks and student reference handbooks, and in usage guides for the 
general public. 

As an occasional consequence of prescriptive pressures, some speakers 
have mistakenly extended particular prescriptive rules in an attempt to avoid 
mistakes. A classic instance of such HYPERCORRECTION is the use of whom as 
subject (cf 6.35 Note [a]). Others are the pseudo-subjunctive were as in I 
wonder if he were here and the use of the subjective pronoun 7 in the phrase 
between you and I. ! 

Our primary concern in this book is to describe the grammar of English. 
But we occasionally refer to the prescriptive tradition not only because it 
may lead to hypercorrection but also because it may affect attitudes towards 
particular uses that may in turn influence the preferences of some native 
speakers, at least in formal or more considered styles. It may lead some, for 
example, to replace their usual was by subjunctive were in If I was strong 
enough, I would help you, ox to replace who by whom in the teacher who I most 
admired. ! 

Grammar and other types of organization 

Progress towards a more explicit type of grammatical description is inevitably 
slow and the whole field of grammar is likely to remain an area of interesting 
controversy. While theoretical problems are not the concern of this book, our 
treatment cannot be neutral on the issues that enliven current discussion. For 
example, we would not wish to assert the total independence of grammar 
from phonology on the one hand and lexicology or semantics on the other as 
was implied in the deliberate oversimplification of 1.12f. Phonology is seen 
to have a bearing on grammar even in small points such as the association of 
initial /6/ with demonstrativeness and conjunctions (this, then, though, etc; cf 
2.37). More important are the phonological conditions for the -s and -ed 
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inflections in verbs and nouns (cf 3.5/, 5.80). It is seen to bear on lexicology, 
for example, in the fact that some nouns and verbs differ only in the position 


of the stress (cf App I.56): 
That is an ‘insult. 
They may in'sult me. 


But most obviously the interdependence of phonology and grammar is shown 
in focus processes (cf the connection between intonation and linear 
presentation: 18.2/f, 19.25/), and in the fact that by merely. altering the 


‘phonology one can distinguish sets of sentences like those quoted: in App 


IL21. ; . : 
The interrelations of grammar, lexicology, and semantics are manifested 


in the semantic restrictions (cf 10.51) that permit [1] and [2], but not [la] and 
[2a]: : 


Fear replaced indecision. [1] 
*John replaced indecision. [la] 
John hated indecision. I 2 
*Fear hated indecision. IPEA 


The borderline between grammar and semantics is unclear, and linguists will 
draw the line variously. We shall not give guidance on such constraints in 
this book. à . 

Similarly, the borderline between grammar and pragmatics (and even 
more so between semantics and pragmatics) is unclear. Although we shall 
have occasion to refer to the kinds of intended speech behaviour (such as 
request and invitation) that may be conveyed through certain sentence types 
(cf particularly Chapter 11), we shall not attempt a comprehensive account. 
But we shall attempt to give every indication of the meaning of the 
constructions we discuss. ' 

Our general principle will be to regard grammar as accounting for 
constructions where greatest generalization is possible, assigning to lexicology 
(and hence beyond the scope of this book) constructions. on which least 
generalization can be formulated. In applying this principle we will 
necessarily make arbitrary decisions along the gradient from greatest to least 
generalization. 


Varieties of English 


Types of variation ops 
Having indicated how we may speak of different types of linguistic 
organization such as phonology, lexicology, and grammar, we may now 
return to the point we had reached at the beginning of 1.12. What are the 
varieties of English whose differing properties are realized through the 
several types of linguistic organization? 

Formulating a theoretical basis on which the varieties of any language can 
be described, interrelated, and studied is one of the prime concerns of the 


Exercises 


[102.1] Make one sentence from two. 
1 (Helen took some pictures. Have you seen them?) 


2 (You gave me a pen. l've lost it.) 

DEMOS tet heme ee os ran SO SIE A. c nr. O 
3 (Sue is wearing a jacket. | like it.) 

llliKeticiede mee LL Ls c ELS Rc ee Te a OREN carn 
4 (I gave you some flowers. Where are they?) 

MVheretareitlic o eden — — —— — — Meee E ? 
5 (He told us a story. | didn't believe it.) 


6 (You bought some oranges. How much were they?) 
OW «isses io. c RU neem Ev ONE Ne —M ? 


[102.2] Make one sentence from two. 
1 (I was carrying a bag. It was very heavy.) 


3 (I'm wearing shoes. They aren't very comfortable.) 
Miles Osee RR LL m ct ——— 
4 (We invited some people to dinner. They didn't come.) 


[102.3] You ask your friend some questions. Complete the sentences. 
1 Your friend stayed at a hotel. You ask: 


Whiat'stheimameof...Lhe hetelyoustaved aU... esses ? 
2 Your friend was talking to some people. You ask: 

WiorareieeIpeobex er see cete E NU T EE EE SS ? 
3 Your friend was looking for some keys. You ask: 

EST MMOH UA (1 1) cae eee Re C 2S SRN co —— Rss ? 
4 Your friend is going to a party. You ask: 

Wiee EG aa ag mS MUSAE s ? 
5 Your friend was talking about a film. You ask: 

MWhatstheltammelols. ecu su n TO TTD e ? 
6 Your friend is listening to some music. You ask: 

Miblassitl)abEe.. 0. oec MUR ce. Coo mam mecs nemasietoe tete muc ee MN ? 
7 Your friend applied for a job. You ask: 

DjaL Tr. o o E e UE E ? 


co Complete the questions. Use where. 
1 John stayed at a hotel. You ask him: 
Dislyeullike: . stes Oe WINONA o sues cues aa 
2 Sue had dinner in a restaurant. You ask her: 
Wihaesitnelmameroiitmemestaunamt e t eR ese TE ai 
3 Sarah lives in a village. You ask her: 
Homo stt bes mte e co awe: dou m NEN. . m 
4 Richard works in a factory. You ask him: 
Mlerelexactlylisem e. cos mme c c M es t c re pene ic M 
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branch of language study called SOCIOLINGUISTICS. This discipline is far from 
having achieved complete answers, and all attempts are in some degree 
oversimplifications. 

. We shall first consider five major types of variation. Any use of language 
necessarily involves variation within all five types, although for purposes.of 
analysis we may abstract individual varieties (a related'set of variation within 
one type). 


(a) region (1.20/) 

(b) social group (1.22f) 
(c) field of discourse (1.28) 
(d) medium (1.297) 

(e) attitude (1.31/7) 


The first two types of variation relate primarily to the language user. People 
use a regional variety because they live in a region or have once lived in that 
region. Similarly, people use a social variety because of their affiliation with 
a social group. These varieties are relatively permanent for the language user. 


` At the same time, we should be aware that many people can communicate in 


more than one regional or social variety and can therefore (consciously or 
unconsciously) switch varieties according to the situation. And of course 
people move to other regions or change their social affiliations, and may then 
adopt a new regional or social variety. 

The last three types of variation relate to language use. People select the 
varieties according to the situation and the purpose of the communication. 
The field of discourse relates to the activity in which they are engaged; the 
medium may be spoken or written, generally depending on the proximity of 
the participants in the communication; and the attitude expressed through 
language is conditioned by the relationship of the participants in the 
particular situatión. A COMMON CORE or nucleus is present in all the varieties 
so that, however ésoteric a variety may be, it has running through it a set of 
grammatical and other characteristics that are present in all the others. It is 
this fact that justifies the application of the name ‘English’ to all the varieties. 


We have conspicuously omitted variation in time, since this book is solely concerned with the 
grammar of present-day English. Variation in the contemporary language, however, reflects in 
part historical change i in progress. At any one period, older variants may coexist with newer 
variants, and some of the newer variants may eventually become the sole forms. 


Regional variation 

Varieties according to region have a well-established label both in popular 
and technical use: DIALECTS. Geographical dispersion is in fact the classic 
basis for linguistic variation, and in the course of time, with poor 
communications and relative remoteness, such dispersion results in dialects 
becoming so distinct that we regard them as different languages. This latter 
stage was long ago reached with the Germanic dialects that are now Dutch, 
English, German, Swedish, etc, but it has not been reached (and may not 
necessarily ever be reached, given the modern ease and range of communi- 
cation) with the dialects of English that have resulted from the regional 
separation of communities within the British Isles and (since the voyages of 
exploration and settlement in Shakespeare's time) elsewhere in the world. 


Note 
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Regional variation seems to be realized predominantly in phonology. That 
is, we generally recognize a different dialect from a speaker’s pronunciation 
or accent before we notice that the vocabulary (or LEXICON) is also distinctive. 
Grammatical variation tends to be less extensive and certainly less obtrusive. 
But all types of linguistic organization can readily enough be involved. A 
Lancashire man may be recognized by a Yorkshireman because he. 
pronounces an /r/ after vowels as in stir or hurt. A middy is an Australian 
measure for beer — but it refers to a considerably bigger measure in Sydney 
than it does in Perth. Instead of J saw it, a New Englander might say J see it, 
a Pennsylvanian J seen it, and a Virginian either J seen it or J seed it, if they 
were speaking the rural nonstandard dialect of their locality, and the same 
forms characterize certain dialects within Britain too. 


[a] The attitude of native speakers of one dialect towards the dialects of other native speakers 
varies greatly, but, in general, dialects of:rural and agricultural communities are regarded as 
more pleasant than dialects of large urban communities such as New York or Birmingham. This 
is connected, of course, with social attitudes and the association of city dialects with variation 
according to education and social standing (cf 1.22) rather than according to region. 
[b] Dialectologists and sociolinguists often use the term ‘dialect’ for social varieties. 


It is pointless to ask how many dialects of English there are: there are 
indefinitely many, depending on how detailed we wish to be in our 
observations. But they are of course more obviously numerous in long-settled 
Britain than in areas more recently settled by Europeans, such as North 
America or, still more recently, Australia and New Zealand. The degree of 
generality in our observation depends crucially upon our standpoint as well 
as upon our experience. An Englishman will hear an American Southerner 
primarily as an American, and only as a Southerner in addition if further 
subclassification is called for and if his experience of American English 
dialects enables him to make it. To an American the same speaker will be 
heard first as a Southerner and then (subject to similar conditions) as, say, a 
Virginian, and then perhaps as a Piedmont Virginian. One might suggest 
some broad dialectal divisions which are rather generally recognized. Within 
North America, most people would be able to distinguish Canadian, 
Northern, Midland, and Southern varieties of English. Within the British 
Isles, Irish, Scots, Northern, Midland, Welsh, Southwestern, and London 
varieties would be recognized with similar generality. Some of these - the 
English of Ireland and Scotland for example - would be recognized as such 
by many Americans and Australians too, while in Britain many people could 
make subdivisions: Ulster and Southern might be distinguished within Irish 
English, for example, and Yorkshire picked out as an important subdivision 
of Northern speech. British people can also, of course, distinguish North 
Americans from all others (though not usually Canadians from Americans), 
South Africans from Australians and New Zealanders (though mistakes are 
frequent), but not usually Australians from New Zealanders. 


Social variation 

Within each of the dialects there is considerable variation in speech according 
to education, socioeconomic group, and ethnic group. Some differences 
correlate with age and sex. Much (if not most) of the variation does not 


Note 
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involve categorical distinctions; rather it is a matter of the frequency with 
which certain linguistic features are found in the groups. 

There is an important polarity between uneducated and educated speech 
in which the former can be identified with the nonstandard regional dialect 
most completely and the latter moves away from regional usage to a form of 
English that cuts across regional boundaries. To revert to an example given 
in a previous section, an outsider (who was not a skilled dialectologist) might 
not readily find a New Englander who said see for saw, a Pennsylvanian who 
said seen, and a Virginian who said seed. These are forms that tend to be 
replaced by saw with schooling, and in speaking to a stranger a dialect 
speaker would tend to- use ‘school’ forms. On the other hand, there is no 
simple equation of regional and uneducated English, Just as educated 
English, 7 saw, cuts across regional boundaries, so do many features of 
uneducated use: a prominent example is the double negative as in 7 don’t 
want no cake, which has been outlawed from all educated English by the 
prescriptive grammar tradition for over two hundred years but which 
continues to thrive as an emphatic form in uneducated speech wherever 
English is spoken. 

Educated English naturally tends to be given the additional prestige of 
government agencies, the professions, the political parties, the press, the law 
court, and the pulpit — any institution which must attempt to address itself to 
a public beyond the smallest dialectalcommunity. It is codified in dictionaries, 
grammars, and guides to usage, and it is taught in the school system at all 
levels. It is almost exclusively the language of printed matter. Because 
educated English is thus accorded implicit social and political sanction, it 
cornes to be referred to as STANDARD ENGLISH, and provided we remember 
that this does not mean an English that has been formally standardized by 
official action, as weights and measures are standardized, the term is useful 
and appropriate. In contrast with standard English, forms that are especially 
associated with uneducated (rather than dialer) use are generally called 
NONSTANDARD. 


‘Substandard’ is sometimes used in place of ‘nonstandard’, but less commonly now than in the 
past. 


Standard English 

The degree of acceptance of a single standard of English throughout the 
world, across a multiplicity of political and social systems, is a truly 
remarkable phenomenon: the more so since the extent of the uniformity 
involved has, if anything, increased in the present century. Uniformity is 
greatest in orthography, which is from most viewpoints the least important 
type of linguistic organization. Although printing houses in all English- 
speaking countries retain a tiny element of individual decision (eg: realize] 
realise, judgment|judgement), there is basically a single spelling and 
punctuation system throughout: with two minor subsystems. The one is the 
subsystem with British orientation (used in most English-speaking countries 
other than the United States), with distinctive forms in only a small class of 
words, colour, centre, levelled, etc. The other is the American subsystem, 
color, center, leveled, etc. Canadian spelling draws on both systems and is 
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open to considerable variation. Learned or formal publications, such as 
academic journals and school textbooks, prefer British spellings, while 
popular publications, such as newspapers, prefer American spelling. 
Individuals may use both variants according to situation, but sometimes 
randomly. One difference between the American and British subsystems of 
punctuation is that the general American practice is to put a period or comma 
inside closing quotation marks, which are usually double in American usage 
for the primary set: The sign said "No smoking." A further orthographic point 
may- cause Anglo-American misunderstanding: the numerical form of dates. 
In British (and European) practice 2/10/85 means ‘2 October 1985’, but in 
American practice it means ‘February 10; 1985’ (c/6.66). 

In grammar and vocabulary, standard English presents somewhat less of 
amonolithic character, buteven so the world-wide agreement is extraordinary 


and ~as has been suggested earlier — seems actually to be increasing under ` 


the impact of closer world communication and the spread of identical 
material and nonmaterial culture. The uniformity is especially close in 
neutral or formal styles of written English on subject matter not of obviously 


- localized interest: in such circumstances one can frequently go on for page 


after page without encountering a feature which would identify the English 
as belonging to one of the national standards (cf 1.280). 


National standards of English 


British and American English 

What we are calling national standards should be seen as distinct from the 
standard English which we have been discussing and which we should think 
of as being supranational, embracing what is common to all. Again, as with 
orthography, there are two national standards that are overwhelmingly 
predominant both in the number of distinctive usages and in the degree to 
which these distinctions are institutionalized: American English <AmE> 
and British English (BrE». Grammatical differences are few and the most 
conspicuous are known to many users of both national standards: the fact 
that AmE has two past participles for get and BrE only one (cf 3.18), for 
example, and that in BrE either a singular or a plural verb may be used with 
a singular collective noun: 


is |. ; ; 
The government i} in favour of economic sanctions. 


whereas in AmE a singular verb is required here. Some are less familiar, but 
are unlikely to hamper communication. For example, AmE may use the 
simple past in informal style in contexts where BrE normally requires the 
present perfective (cf 4.20 Note), as in: 


Sue just 


HP ) finished her homework. 
Sue's just 


And BrE tends to use the construction with should where AmE generally uses 
the present subjunctive (cf 14.24): 


should take 
take 


Iinsisted that he { 


} the documents with him. 
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Lexical examples are far more numerous, but many of these are familiar to 
users of both standards: for example, railway (BrE», railroad (AmE); tin 
<BrE>, can <AmE); petrol <BrE); gas(oline) (AmE». Some items may 
confuse most speakers of the other standard because they are unfamiliar, at 
least in the relevant meaning: boot (BrE», trunk <AmE); rubber (BrE), 
eraser <AmE) ; drawing pin (BrE», thumbtack <AmE). Public school in Am E 
is a school maintained by public funds, but in BrE it applies to certain fee- 
paying schools. Cider (unless further specified, as in hard cider) is usually 
nonalcoholic in. AmE, but (unless further specified as sweet cider) it is 
alcoholic in BrE. School in "m going to school includes colleges and universities 
in AmE, but excludes them in BrE. Floors are numbered from ground level 
in AmE, so that first floor is generally level with the ground, but in BrE it is 
above the ground floor. In some instances an item that is normal in one 
standard is used in the other in restricted contexts: BrE shop (AmE store) is 
used in AmE for a small and specialized store, eg: barber shop, shoe-repair 
shop, and sometimes for a high-class establishment or one that has pretensions 
to be so considered, eg: clothing shop/store, jewelry shop|store; BrE chips (esp 


` AmE french fries) now occurs in AmE, as a recent borrowing from BrE, in 


the combination fish and chips. 

More recent innovations in either area tend to spread rapidly to the other. 
Thus while radio sets have had valves in BrE but tubes in AmE, television 
sets have tubes in both, and transistors and computer software are likewise 
used in both standards. Mass communication neutralizes differences; the 
pop music culture, in particular, uses a ‘mid-Atlantic’ dialect that levels 
differences even in pronunciation. 

The United States and Britain have been separate political entities for two 
centuries; for generations, thousands of books have been appearing annually; 
there is a long tradition of publishing descriptions of both AmE and BrE. 
These are important factors in establishing and institutionalizing the two 
national standards, and in the relative absence of such conditions other 
national standards are both less distinct (being more open to the influence of 
either AmE or BrE) and less institutionalized. 

One attitudinal phenomenon in the United States is of sociolinguistic 
interest. In affirming the students' right to their own varieties of language, 
many American educationalists have declared that Standard American 
English is a myth, some asserting the independent status (for example) of 
Black English. At the same time they have acknowledged the existence of a 
written standard dialect, sometimes termed *Edited American English". 


Scotland, Ireland, Canada 

Scots, with ancient national and educational institutions, is perhaps nearest 
to the self-confident independence of BrE and AmE, though the differences 
in grammar and vocabulary are rather few. There is the preposition outwith 
[‘except’] and some other grammatical features, and such lexical items as 
advocate in the sense ‘practising lawyer’ or bailie [‘municipal magistrate’] and 
several others which, like this last, refer to Scottish affairs. Orthography is 
identical with BrE, though burgh corresponds closely to ‘borough’ in meaning 
and might almost be regarded as a spelling variant. On the other hand, the 
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‘Lallans’ Scots, which has some currency for literary purposes, has a highly 
independent set of lexical, grammatical, phonological, and orthographical 
conventions, all of which make it seem more like a separate language than a 
regional dialect. 

Hiberno-English, or Irish English, may also be considered as a national 
standard, for though we lack descriptions of this longstanding variety of 
English it is consciously and explicitly regarded as independent of BrE by 
educational and broadcasting services. The proximity of Great Britain, the 
easy movement of population, the pervasive influence of AmE, and like 
factors mean however that there is little room for the assertion and. 
development of a separate grammar and vocabulary. 

Canadian English is in a similar position in relation to AME. Close 
economic, social, and intellectual links along a 4000-mile frontier have 
naturally caused the larger community to have an enormous influence on the 
smaller, not least in language. Though in many respects (zed instead of zee, 
for example, as the name of the letter ‘z’), Canadian English follows British 
rather than United States practice, and has à modest area of independent 
lexical use, eg: pogey [‘welfare payment'], riding {‘parliamentary consti- 
tuency’], muskeg [‘kind of bog’); in many other respects it has approximated 
to AmE, and in the absence of strong institutionalizing forces it would 
continue in this direction. However, counteracting this tendency in language 
as in other matters is the tendency for Canadians to resist the influence of 
their powerful neighbour in their assertion of an independent national 
identity. 


South Africa, Australia, New Zealand 

South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand are in a very different position, 
remote from the direct day-to-day impact of either BrE or AmE. While in 
orthography and grammar the South African English in educated use is 
virtually identical with BrE, rather considerable differences in vocabulary 
have developed, largely under the influence of the other official language of 
the country, Afrikaans; for example, veld ['open country'], kopje or koppie 
[‘hillock’], dorp[‘village’]. Because of the remoteness from Britain or America, 
few of these words have spread: an exception is trek [journey]. 

New Zealand English is more like BrE than any other non-European 
variety, though it has adopted quite a number of words from the indigenous 
Maoris (for example whare [‘hut’] and of course kiwi and other names for 
fauna and flora) and over the past half century has come under the powerful 
influence of Australia and to a considerable extent of the United States. 

Australian English is undoubtedly the dominant form of English in the 
Antipodes and by reason of Australia's increased wealth, population, and 
influence in world affairs, this national standard (though still by no means 
fully institutionalized) is exerting an influence in the northern hemisphere, 
particularly in Britain. Much of what is distinctive in Australian English is 
confined to familiar use. This is especially so of grammatical features like 
adverbial but or the use of the feminine pronoun both anaphorically for an 
inanimate noun (job . . . her) and also impersonally and nonreferentially for 
‘things in general’: 
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The job's still not done; Fil finish her this arvo, but. ['... it this 
afternoon, however.’] 
A: Are you feeling better? 
B: Ee a mate; she’ll be jake. ['Absolutely . . .; everything will be 
fine." i 


But there are many lexical items that are to be regarded as fully standard: 
not merely the special fauna and flora (such as kangaroo, gumtree, wattle), but 
special Australian uses of familiar words (for example paddock as a general 
word for ‘field’, crook {‘ill’}, station [‘sheep farm’), banker [‘river full to its 
banks'] washer [‘face cloth']) and special Australian words (for example 
bowyang [‘a trouser strap’], waddy [‘a bludgeon’). 


Pronunciation and standard English 

The list in 1.25f does not exhaust the regional or national variants that 
approximate to the status of a standard. Beside the widespread Creole in the 
Caribbean, for example, there is the increasing recognition that the language 
of government and other agencies observes an indigenous standard that can 
be referred to as Caribbean English. Nor have we discussed the emerging 
standards in countries where English is spoken as a second language (cf 1.34). 
However, all the variants are remarkable primarily in the tiny extent to 
which even the most firmly established, BrE and AmE, differ from each 
other in vocabulary, grammar, and orthography. We have been careful, 
however, not to mention pronunciation in this connection. Pronunciation is 
a special case for several reasons. In the first place, it is the type of linguistic 
organization which distinguishes one national standard from another most 
immediately and completely and which links in a most obvious way the 
national standards to the regional varieties. Secondly (with an important 
exception to be noted), it is the least institutionalized aspect of standard 
English, in the sense that, provided our grammar and lexical items conform 
to the appropriate national standard, it matters less that our pronunciation 
follows closely our individual regional pattern. This is doubtless because 
pronunciation is essentially gradient, a matter of ‘more or less’ rather than 
the discrete ‘this or that’ features of grammar and lexicon. Thirdly, norms of 
pronunciation are subject less to educational and national constraints than 
to social ones: this means, in effect, that some regional accents are less 
acceptable than others (cf 1.20 Note [a]). 

But there is an exception, noted above, to the generalization that regional 
pronunciation can be used without stigma. In BrE, one type of pronunciation 
comes close to enjoying the status of ‘standard’: it is the accent associated 
with the older schools and universities of England, ‘Received Pronunciation’ 
or ‘RP’. Because this has traditionally been transmitted through a private 
education system based upon boarding schools insulated from the locality in 
which they happen to be situated, it is nonregional, and this — together with 
the obvious prestige that the social importance of its speakers has conferred 
on it — has been one of its strengths as a widely-favoured spoken form of the 
language. But RP no longer has the unique authority it had in the first half of 
the twentieth century. It is now only one among several accents commonly 
used on the BBC and takes its place along with others which carry the 
unmistakable mark of regional origin ~ not least, an Australian or North 
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American or Caribbean origin. Thus the rule that a specific type of 
pronunciation is relatively unimportant, seems to be in the process of losing 
the notable exception that RP has constituted. Nevertheless, RP remains the 
standard for teaching the British variety of English as a foreign language, as 
can. be easily seen from dictionaries and textbooks intended for countries 
that teach British English. 

RP also shares a distinction with a variety of Midland American 
pronunciation known as ‘network English’. BBC newsreaders are virtually 
all RP speakers, just as newsreaders on the national radio and television 
networks in the United’ States all speak with the ‘network English’ 
pronunciation. 

In this book we do not attempt to represent the range of variation in 
pronunciation associated with different national standards. We do, however, 
record the major differences (using the system of symbols listed on page viii) 
between RP and network English. ` 


The extreme variation that is tolerated in the pronunciation of English in various countries puts 
a great responsibility upon the largely uniform orthography (cf 1.23) in preserving the mutual 
comprehensibility of English throughout the world. A ‘phonetic’ spelling would probably allow 
existing differences to become greater whereas — through ‘spelling pronunciation’ with increased 
literacy - our conventional orthography not merely checks the divisiveness of pronunciation 
change but actually reduces it. 


Varieties according to field of discourse 
The field of discourse is the type of activity engaged in through language. A 
speaker of English has a repertoire of varieties according to field and switches 
to the appropriate one as occasion requires. The number of varieties that 
speakers command depends upon their profession, training, and interests. 
Typically the switch involves nothing more than turning to the particular 
set of lexical items habitually used for handling the field in question. Thus, 
in connection with repairing a machine: nut, bolt, wrench, thread, lever, finger- 
tight, balance, adjust, bearing, axle, pinion, split-pin, and the like. But there are 
grammatical correlates to field variety as well. To take a simple example, the 
imperatives in cooking recipes: Pour the liquid into a bowl, not You should or 
You might care to, still less The cook should ... Or the omission of direct 
objects that is common in instructional language in general: Bake at 450°; 
Open (the box at) this end; Keep (this bottle) away from children. More 
complex grammatical correlates are to be found in the language of technical 
and scientific description: the passive is common and clauses are often 
‘nominalized’ (cf 17.51//); thus not usually: 


You can rectify this fault if you insert a wedge . . . 
but rather: 
Rectification of this fault is achieved by insertion of a wedge. . . 


More radical grammatical differences are found in the language of legal 
documents: 


Provided that such payment as aforesaid shall be a condition precedent 
to the exercise of the option herein specified . . . 


Note 
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and in newspaper headlines: 
Development Plan for Harlem Fought 


The type of language required by choice of field is broadly independent from 
the variables (dialect, national standard) already discussed. Some obvious 
contingent constraints are however emerging: the use of a specific variety of 
one class frequently presupposes the use of a specific variety of another. The 
use of a well-formed legal sentence, for example, presupposes an educated 
variety of English. 

We shall have occasion in this book to refer to variations in grammar 
according to the field of discourse with self-explanatory labels. Literature is 
of course a long-established field, but LITERARY English extends to other 
fields, for example nontechnical essays on humanistic topics and biographies, 
Some fields have certain characteristics in common; for example, LEGAL and 
RELIGIOUS English have numerous forms peculiar to their respective fields, 
but both may include usages that are otherwise ARCHAIC, though there is a 
trend away from such archaism in these fields. Poetry too has traditionally 
used archaic features. Indeed, poetry may deviate from the norms of the 
language in other respects, particularly in word order. Literary English is 
sometimes described as poetic if it displays features that are rare in prose. 

As with dialects (cf 1.21), there are indefinitely many fields depending on 
how detailed we wish our discussion to be. LEARNED (or scholarly) language 
covers a wide range of subject matter (psychology, literary criticism, history, 
physics, medicine), each of which could be regarded as a separate field, 
though we shall need to distinguish only the field of SCIENTIFIC discourse. 
Applications of technology are reflected in INSTRUCTIONAL writing, itself 
included within TECHNICAL language. But instructional language may range 
from cooking récipes to instructions for playing games. When learned or 
technical language is used too obtrusively or (to all appearances) unnecessar- 
ily, it is often pejoratively referred to as JARGON. 

Jargon may include obtrusive language from other discourse fields, for 
example JOURNALISTIC and (in particular) BUREAUCRATIC writing. Journalism 
in its widest sense includes reporting on radio and television, each of which 
may be distinguished from newspaper reporting. Some features of newspapers 
call for special consideration, in particular headlinese, the language of 
newspaper headlines. 

We bave by no means exhausted the fields that have developed their own 
linguistic expression. Among others we refer to, we may mention advertising 
and business. 


Varieties according to field of discourse are sometimes called REGISTERS, though this term is 
applied in different ways. 


Varieties according to medium 

The only varieties according to medium that we need to consider are those 
conditioned by speaking and writing respectively. Since speech is the primary 
or natural medium for linguistic communication, it is reasonable to focus on 
the differences imposed on language when it has to be expressed in a graphic 
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(and normally visual) medium instead. Most of these differences arise from 
two sources. One is situational: the use of a written medium normally 
presumes the absence of the person(s) to whom the piece of language is 
addressed. This imposes the necessity of a far greater explicitness: the careful 
and precise completion of a sentence, rather than the casual expression 
supported by gesture and terminating when speakers are assured by word or 
look that their hearers have understood. As a corollary, since the written 
sentence can be read and reread, slowly and critically (whereas the spoken 
sentence is evanescent), writers tend to anticipate criticism by writing more 
concisely as well as more carefully and elegantly than they may choose to ` 
speak. 

The second source of difference is that many of the devices we use to 
transmit language by speech (stress, rhythm, intonation, tempo, for example) 
are impossible to represent with the relatively limited repertoire of 
conventional orthography. They are difficult enough to represent even with 
a special prosodic notation (cf App II). As a consequence writers often have 
to reformulate their sentences to convey fully and successfully what they 
want to express within the orthographic system. Thus instead of the spoken 
sentence with a particular intonation nucleus on John (cf App II.117), one 
might have to rephrase the sentence in writing to convey the intended focus: 


JOHN didn’t do it. 
It was not in fact John that did it. 


The advantages are not all on one side, however; the written medium has the 
valuable distinctions of paragraphs, italics, quotation marks, etc, which have 
no clear analogue in speech. 


As with varieties according to field, we are here dealing with two varieties 
that are in principle at the disposal of any users of English as occasion may 
demand, irrespective of the variety of English they use as a result of region 
and education. But again there are contingent constraints: we do not expect 
speakers with little formal education to compose in written English with the 
facility that educated speakers acquire. This indeed is what a great deal of 
education is about. 

There are contingent constraints of another kind. Some field varieties of 
English (legal statutes especially) are difficult to compose except in writing 
and difficult to understand except by reading. Other varieties are comparably 
restricted to speech: a radio commentary-on a football match will be phrased 
very differently from a newspaper report of the same game. 


Varieties according to attitude 

Varieties according to attitude constitute, like field and medium varieties, a 
range of English any section of which is in principle available at will to any 
individual speaker of English, irrespective of the regional variant or national 
standard he may habitually use. This present class of varieties is often called 
‘stylistic’, but ‘style’ like ‘register’ is a term which is used with several 
different meanings. We are here concerned with the choice of linguistic form 
that proceeds from our attitude to the hearer (or reader), to the topic, and to 
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the purpose of our communication. We recognize a gradient in attitude 
between FORMAL (relatively stiff, cold, polite, impersonal) on the one hand 
and INFORMAL (relatively relaxed, warm, rude, friendly) on the other. The 
corresponding linguistic contrasts involve both grammar and vocabulary. 
For example: i 


. Overtime emoluments are not available for employees who are non- 
resident... — . i 
Staff members who don't live in can’t get paid overtime... 


While many sentences like the foregoing can be rated *more formal' or 
‘more informal’ in relation to each other, it is useful to pursue the notion of 
the common core (cf 1.19) here,.so that we can acknowledge a median or 
unmarked variety of English, bearing no obvious colouring that has been 
induced by attitude. For example: . 


' This student's work is now much better and seems likely to go on 
improving. 


On each side of this NEUTRAL (and normal) English, we may usefully 
distinguish sentences containing features that are markedly formal or 
informal. In the present work, we shall for the most part confine ourselves to 
this three-term distinction, leaving the middle one unlabelled and specifying 
only usages that are relatively formal or informal. It should be realized that 
the neutral term often covers items in one or the other extreme as well. For 
example, contractions such as didn't are appropriate in both informal and 
neutral English; they are excluded from formal English. 


Mastery of such a range of attitudinal varieties seems a normal achievement 
for educated adults, but it is an acquisition that is not inevitable or even easy 
for either the native or the foreign learner of a language. It appears to require 
maturity, tact, sensitivity, and adaptability — personality features which 
enable the individual to observe and imitate what others do, and to search 
the language's resources to find an expression to suit his attitude. Young 
native speakers at the age of five or six have, broadly speaking, one form of 
English that is made to serve all purposes, whether they are talking to their 
mother, their pets, their friends, or an aged neighbour. And although this 
invariant language can cause parents twinges of embarrassment, it is 
generally recognized that it is a limitation that the child will grow out of. 
Foreign learners are in a somewhat similar position. Until their skill in the 
language is really very advanced, it is attitudinally invariant, though the 
particular variety is much less predictable than that of the native child. If 
much of their practice in English has been obtained through textbooks 
specializing in commercial training, their habitual variety will be very 
different from that of the learner who has done vacation work helping on a 
farm. More usually, either an invariant literary (sometimes even an archaic) 
flavour or an invariant excessively informal flavour occurs in the speech of 
foreign students. But, in any case, just as the native child's youth inhibits 
criticism, so the foreign student's accent informs listeners that there are 
respectable reasons for occasional inappropriateness in the language variety. 
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The three-way contrast of formal-neutral-informal is not of course adequate 
to describe the full range of linguistic varieties that are evoked by differences 
of attitude. We should add at least one category at each end of the scale. On 
the one hand, we need to account for the extremely distant, rigid (or ‘frozen’) 
variety of English sometimes found in written instructions. For example: 


Distinguished patrons are requested to ascend to the second floor. 


But we must account also for the intimate, casual, or hearty — often slangy — 
language used between very close friends (especially of a similar age) or 
members of a family, or used when speakers feel for any other reason that 
they do not need to bother about what the listener (or reader) thinks of their 
choice of languge. We might thus match the foregoing example with: 


(Get) upstairs, you lot! 
We now have a potential five-term distinction: 
very formal — FORMAL — neutral — INFORMAL — very informal 


As we said above (1.31), we chiefly employ the labels ‘formal’ and ‘informal’, 
leaving unmarked the ‘neutral’ normal style; but we sometimes designate 
language as ‘very formal’ or ‘very informal’, occasionally replacing ‘very 
informal’ by ‘casual’ or ‘familiar’ as appropriate. The term COLLOQUIAL is 
also used for the very informal range, but particularly for the spoken 
language. A further term, SLANG, is needed to denote the frequently vivid or 
playful lexical usage typical of casual discourse, usually indicating member- 
ship in a particular social group. 

One final point on attitude varieties. As with the English dictated by field 
and medium, there are contingency constraints in the normal selection of 
attitudinal variety. Just as statute drafting (field) normally presupposes 
writing (medium), so also it presupposes a particular attitude variety: in this 
case ‘véry formal’. Similarly it would be hard to imagine an appropriate 
football commentary on the radio being other than informal, or a radio 
commentary on the funeral of a head of state being other than formal, though 
both are in the same medium (speech). 


Varieties according to interference 
A very different type of variation applies to speakers of English as a second 
language or foreign language. The variation is caused by interference from 
another language. The Frenchman who says J am here since Thursday is 
imposing a French grammatical usage on English; the Russian who says 
There are four assistants in our chair of mathematics is imposing a Russian 
lexico-semantic usage on the English word ‘chair’. Most obviously, we always 
tend to impose our native phonological pattern on any foreign language we 
learn. The practised linguist is able to detect the language background of 
students, and this has obvious implications for language teaching in that 
students can be helped with the problems that give them the greatest 
difficulty. 

At the opposite extreme are interference varieties that are so widespread 
in a community and of such long standing that they may be thought stable 
and adequate enough to be institutionalized and hence to be regarded as 
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varieties of English in their own right rather than stages on the way to a more 
native-like English. There is active debate on these issues in India, Pakistan, 
and several African countries, where efficient and fairly stable varieties of 
English are prominent in educated use at the highest political and professional 
level and are beginning to acquire the status of.national standards. The new 
cultural settings for the use of English have produced considerable changes: 
different notions of appropriate style and rhetoric, and an influx of loan 
words, changes of meanings, and new expressions. 

We can also recognize regional supranational varieties such as South Asian 


English (the English of the Indian subcontinent), East African English, and ' 


West African English, and these in turn may share characteristics. For 
example, in African English, and to some extent in South Asian English, yes 
is commonly used in a negative reply that confirms the speaker's assumption 
ina negative question: 


A: Isn't she in bed? 
B: Yes (, she isn't). 


African and South Asian English very frequently use isn't it? as a universal 


tag, They're late, isn't it?, and often omit articles required in the major ` 


standard varieties, They gave us hard time. 


Creole and pidgin 

At an extreme of a different kind, there are the interference varieties known 
as creole and pidgin. It is a matter of debate, and to some extent politics, 
whether these should be regarded as falling within the orbit of the English 
language. Since, however, the expressions ‘creole English’ and ‘pidgin 
English’ are in common occurrence, we should say something about them, 
although they will not be described in this book. They have traditionally 
been used chiefly by the less prosperous and privileged sections of a 
community but have also been stable over several generations. 

Pidgin is technically distinguished from creole by being essentially a 
second language used to replace a native language for restricted public 
(especially commercial) purposes rather than to conduct family affairs and 
talk to one’s children. On the other hand, a creole is a native language. It is 
usually more varied than a pidgin, but it tends to be restricted to local, 
practical, and family matters. Political, educational, and sociolinguistic 
thought vacillates as to whether such creolized forms of English (as in Sierra 
Leone or the Caribbean) should be given official status or not. Would creole 
speakers benefit from the self-assurance this might give, or (since the elite in 
their society would still learn a more international English in addition) would 
the danger be that this would tend to perpetuate their underprivileged status? 
Here is a sample of Jamaican Creole in an orthography that already suggests 
partial institutionalization: 


Hin sed den, ‘Ma, a we in lib?’ Hie sie, ‘Mi no nuo, mi pikini, bot duon luk 
fi hin niem hahd, ohr eni wie in a di wohld an yu kal di niem, hin hie 
unu.” Hin sed, ‘Wel Ma, mi want im hie mi a nuo mi.’ ‘Lahd nuo, masa! 
Duo no kal di niem, hin wi kom kil yu.’ Hin sie, ‘Wel Ma, hin wi haf fi 
kil mi.’ (see Note [a]) 


Note 
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Creole is normally the principal or sole language of its speakers, being 
transmitted from parent to child like any other native language. Moreover, 
for all its evidence of interference from other languages, a creolized form of 
English is usually more like ordinary English than a pidgin English is, and it 
gives less impression of being merely a drastic reduction of ordinary English. 

Here are samples of Hawaiian Pidgin that are typical of three ethnic 
groups: Korean (a), Filipino (b), and Japanese (c): 


(a) Aena tu macha churen, samawl churen. Haus mani pei. Mai churen 


go sakul, teiki haus mani pei, aeswai koria kim neim wan moa taim - 


mi meri. (see Note [b]) 
(b) Ai go tel, ‘Ae, mi no mo hapai klos oni diskain klos, da ispital- -kain 
klos. Oni hia yu kaen hanapa, wahini-kain.’ ‘Orait, pau hana time, po 
. klak, siks klak hi kam, hi go hapai yu klos.” (see Note [c]) 
(c) Samtaim gud rod get, samtaim, olsem ben get, enguru get, no? Olsem 
hyumen life, awl, enikain, stawmu get, nais dei get. Olsem, enibadi, 
mi olsem, smawl-taim. (see Note [d]) 


The definitions we have given may suggest an aiuta dichotomy 
between creoles and pidgins, and may also suggest that they are stable 
autonomous language systems, We should rather consider creoles and pidgins 
as not discrete stages in à changing process. On the one hand, through 
repidginization a creole comes to be used as a second language by 
neighbouring peoples who have little contact with the European language on 
which the creole is based. On the other hand, through decreolization a creole 
tends to merge with the European language when the creole speakers and the 
European language speakers are in frequent contact. Moreover, both creoles 
and pidgins may admit a very large amount of variation. A pidgin in its early 


stages of development, such as the English-based Hawaiian Pidgin, is highly... 


unstable; we similarly find considerable instability in a repidginized creole, 
as in the second language use of the English-based Krio. When a creole is 
undergoing decreolization, as with the English-based Guyanese Creole, it 
can best be analysed as a continuum of varieties on a scale of least to most 
different from the European language. By contrast, Tok Pisin, which began 
as pidgin English in Papua New Guinea, has become highly institutionalized 
through use in education, government, and the media, and may already have 
some currency as a native language. 


[a] He said then, ‘Ma, and where does he live?’ She says, ‘I don't know, my child, but don't look 
hard for his name, or anywhere in all the world that you call the name, he will hear you.' He 
said, ‘Well, Ma, I want him to hear me and know me.’ ‘Lord, no, master! Do not call the name, 
he will come and kill you.’ He says, “Well ma, he will have to kill me.’ 

[b] And I had too many children, small children. I had to pay for the house. My children were 
going to school, I had to take rent money to pay for them, that’s why I married a second time a 
Korean named Kim. 

[c] I said, ‘Hey, I’ve no clothes to wear but those clothes, hospital clothes. You can only fasten 
them here, they're like women's clothes.’ ‘All right, after work, at four, six o'clock he'll come, 
he'll bring your clothes.” 

[d] Sometimes there's a good road, sometimes, there's things like bends, angles, right? Human 
life is just the same, there's all sorts of things, storms, nice days. It's like that for everyone, for 
me too, when I was young. 
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Relationships among variety types 
Varieties within each type of variation may be viewed in principle as 
independent from each other. Users of English may retain recognizable 
features of any regional variety in their use of a national standard; within 
that standard, they can discourse in English that is appropriate to their 
particular occupation or hobbies; they can: handle these topics in English 
appropriate to either speech or writing; in.either medium, they can adjust 
their discourse on any of the topics according to the respect, friendliness, or 
intimacy they feel for their hearers or readers. And all of this would apply 
equally if they are proficient in English as a foreign or second language and 
their use of English is affected by interference from their native tongue. 

At the same time, the variation is to a large extent interdependent. ‘We 


_ have drawn attention to several contingent constraints (for example, in 1.28), _ 
and we now consider the types of interdependence as they affect the varieties 


system as a whole. 

Regional variation has been explicitly connected with the educational 
varieties: a person educated in Ohio will adopt standard AmE, not BrE. 
Similarly, for speakers of an interference variety: someone learning English 


in Europe or India is likely to approach a standard with BrE orientation; in 


Mexico or the Philippines, with an AmE orientation. 


Next are varieties relating to fields of discourse. Certain fields of activity 
(farming and shipbuilding, for example) are associated with specific regions; 
clearly, it is in the dialect of these regions that the language of daily discourse 
on such activities is fully developed. In other fields (medicine, nuclear 
physics, philosophy) we expect to find little use of nonstandard English or of 
regionally distinctive English. On the other hand, we expect AmE to 
predominate in discussions of baseball and BrE in discussions of cricket. 

Since writing is an educated art, we normally expect the educated English 
of one or other national standard in this medium. Indeed, when we 
occasionally try to represent uneducated English in writing, we realize 
acutely how narrowly geared to standard English are our graphic conventions. 
For the same reason there are subjects (for example, coaching a football 
team) that can scarcely be handled in writing and others (for example, legal 
statutes) that can scarcely be handled in speech. 

Attitudinal varieties have a great deal of independence in relation to other 
varieties: it is possible to be formal or informal on biochemistry or politics in 
AmE or BrE, for example. But informal or casual language across an 
‘authority gap’ or ‘seniority gap’ (a student talking to an archbishop) presents 
difficulties, and on certain topics (funerals) it would be considered distasteful. 
And very formal language when the subject is courtship or football would 
seem comic. 


Finally, the interference varieties. At the extremes of creole and pidgin there 
is especial interdependence between the form of the language and its 
functions. Indeed, pidgins tend to be restricted to a few practical matters, 
though we have noted the expansion of functions in Tok Pisin (cf 1.35). 

As to English taught at an advanced level as a second or foreign language, 
it is to be hoped that enough proficiency is achieved to allow the users the 
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flexibility they need in handling (let us say) public administration, a learned 
profession such as medicine with its supporting medical journals, and 
informal conversation. Students are likely to be handicapped if they are 


. taught English at the formal or informal levels only, or the spoken or written 


language only, or are restricted to the English necessary for a particular 
occupation (‘English for engineers’, for example). 


Variation within a variety 

We need to make two final points about variation in the use of English. First, 
the various conditioning factors (region, medium, attitude, for example) each 
constitute a continuum rather than a discrete category. . 

Secondly, we may not be able to account always for the choice of one- 
rather than another linguistic form; we sometimes find DIVIDED USAGE, a 
choice between variants, the conditions for which cannot be attributed to the: 
variety distinctions discussed in this chapter. 

For example, we can say (or write) one or the other of each of these pairs: 


He stayed a week. ~ He stayed for a week. : 
Iconsider her my friend. ~ I consider her as my friend. : 
I don't know whether I can be there. ^ I don't know if I can be there. 


Neither member of such pairs is necessarily linked to any of the varieties 
that we have specified. Attempts have been made to find a basis for at least 
some of this seemingly random variation (often called *free variation"). For 
example, it has been claimed that certain language varieties (termed 
‘randomly distributed dialects’) define groups of speakers who are not 
associated regionally or sociologically, the groups being characterized by 
linguistic features that are related systematically. 


It may help to see variation in terms of the relationships depicted in Fig 1.40, 
where both the verticals represent a ‘more-or-less’ opposition. The 
upper pole of the first vertical corresponds to the features of greatest 
uniformity, such as the invariable past tense of bring in the educated variety 
of English, or the many features characterizing the main stable common core 


relatively 
uniform 
Any given variety of English variation in 
individual’s 
usage 
relatively: 
diverse 


variation in 
community’s 
usage 


Fig 1.40 Variation within a variety 
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of the language, such as the position of the article in a noun phrase. The 
lower pole of the first vertical corresponds to the area of fluctuation illustrated 
in 1.39. The second vertical represents the situation in which, on the one 
hand, an individual may indulge in such a fluctuation (J wonder whether one 
moment and I wonder if a little later), and on the other hand, there may. be 


. fluctuation within the community as a whole (one member appearing to have 


a preference for He didn't dare ask and another a preference for He didn't 
dare to ask). This appears to be a natural state of affairs in language. 


- Language change is constantly occurring in all languages and in all varieties 


of language with the result that older and newer variants always coexist; and 
some members of a society will be temperamentally disposed to use the new 
(perhaps by their youth) while others are comparably inclined to the old 
(perhaps by their age). But many will not be consistent either in their choice 
or in their temperamental disposition. Perhaps English may give rise to such 
fluctuation more than some other languages because of its patently mixed 
nature: a basic Germanic wordstock, stress pattern, word-formation, 
inflection, and syntax overlaid with a classical and Romance wordstock, 
stress pattern (c App IL4), word-formation (cf App L28/)-and even 
inflection and syntax. ' 


Attitudes to variation 

At various places in this chapter we have had occasion to refer to language 
attitudes; for example, the official acceptance of English as a neutral second 
language (1.4) and the views on the present state of the language expressed 
by native speakers (1.11) As we have indicated in 1.1, the current 
preeminence of English as an international language reflects its practical 
values, not some assumed aesthetic or linguistic qualities. The growing local 
acceptance of second-language educated varieties as standards derives from 
demands for national autonomy, an autonomy that was achieved long ago by 
transplanted varieties in native English-speaking countries, notably the 
United States of America. Increasing tolerance (by no means universal) for 
second-language varieties and for local nonstandard varieties reflects views 
that each speech community has a right to its own language and that no 
variety is intrinsically superior. 

Standard varieties continue to enjoy general prestige. They are more 
differentiated, especially lexically, entering into a wider range of functions 
and situational domains. The prestige of these varieties and their official 
maintenance ensure, at least for the written medium, a neutral comprehen- 
sible language within particular English-speaking countries and (to a major 
extent) internationally. 

Certain regional or social varieties are generally held in higher esteem than 
others because they are associated with more prestigious groups. Justification 
for the higher esteem is sometimes sought in claims that they are more logical 
or closer to some pristine state of the language. For similar reasons, some 
language features are more highly regarded than their variants. Language 
attitudes and language behaviour do not necessarily coincide. Despite their 
acceptance of commonly-held evaluations, many continue using stigmatized 
varieties or variants because they feel more comfortable with what they are 
used to, or because they want to retain their membership of a particular 
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speech community. Those who are competent to do so may adjust their 
variety to suit their audience, particularly in the spoken medium, and are 
likely to monitor their language in the direction of standard varieties in the 
written medium, especially in formal style. On the other hand, some may 
retain stigmatized varieties or variants because they reject the evaluations of 
others. 


Acceptability and frequency 


The metaphor of the common core points to a distinction that applies to two . 
other aspects of our description of English grammar. We distinguish between 
the central and the marginal also for acceptability and frequency. 

Acceptability is a concept that does not apply exclusively to grammar. 
Native speakers may find a particular sentence unacceptable because (for 
example) they consider it logically absurd or because they cannot find a 
plausible context for its use or because it sounds clumsy or impolite. However, 
we are concerned only with the acceptability of forms or constructions on the 
grounds of their morphology or syntax. 

In general, our examples are fully acceptable if they are left unmarked. 
But we sometimes contrast acceptable and unacceptable examples, marking 
the latter by placing an asterisk '*' before them. If they are tending to 
unacceptability but are not fully unacceptable, we put a query '?' before the 
asterisk. A query alone signifies that native speakers are unsure about the 
particular language feature. If native speakers differ in their reactions, we 
put the asterisk or query in parentheses. Our assessment of native speaker 
evaluations reflect in part our own research: elicitation experiments with 
informants in the United States and Britain. 

Assessments by native speakers of relative acceptability largely correlate 
with their assessments of relative frequency; we have conducted experiments 
to elicit frequency judgments too. But we have also drawn on our research 
and that of others into the frequencies of language phenomena in several 
important corpora, preeminently: 


(a) the corpus of the Survey of English Usage (SEU), covering spoken as 
well as written texts of British English 

(b) the Brown University corpus, comprising samples of American printed 
English 

(c) the parallel Lancaster-Oslo/Bergen corpus (LOB), comprising samples 
of British printed English 


We leave unmarked those features of the language that occur frequently, 
drawing attention just to those that occur extremely frequently or only rarely. 

Our approach in this book is to focus on the common core that is shared 
by standard British English and standard American English. We leave 
unmarked any features that the two standard varieties have in common, 
marking as (BrE) or (AmE) only the points at which they differ. But usually 
we find it necessary to say (esp(ecially) BrE» or esp(ecially) AmE), for it is 
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rare for a feature to be found exclusively in one variety. Similarly we do not 
mark features that are neutral with respect to medium and attitude. We 
distinguish where necessary spoken and written language, generally using 
*speaker' and *hearer' as unmarked forms for the participants in an act of 
communication, but drawing on the combinations 'speaker/writer' and 
*hearer/reader' when we wish to emphasize that what is said applies across 
the media. We also frequently need to label features according to variation 
in attitude, drawing attention to those that are formal or informal. 

In this book we offer a descriptive presentation of English morphology 
and syntax with a minimum of formalism. We make a direct connection 
between morphological and syntactic forms and their meaning, conducting 
excursions into lexicology, semantics, and pragmatics where these impinge 
closely on our grammatical description. 


The terms ‘grammatical’ and ‘ungrammatical’ are commonly used by nonspecialists as synonyms 
of ‘acceptable’ and ‘unacceptable’. We have avoided using the former terms in this book because 
of the various meanings which they have even among linguists. 
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at 8 o'clock on Monday in April 


pretia: C) Istart work at 8 o'clock. 
10.30 O The shops close at 5.30. 
midnight etc. 

Sunday(s) / Monday(s) etc. O Bye! l'Il see you on Friday. 
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New Years Day etc. i 
The concert is on 22 November. 
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C) Im meeting Jackie on Monday morning. 
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every ... (every day / every week etc.) 


in five minutes / in a few days / in six weeks / in two years etc. 


O Hurry! The train leaves in five minutes. 
(= it leaves five minutes from now) 


= J Bye! I'll see you in a few days. 


(2 a few days from now) 


now in five minutes 
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This chapter and its relation to later chapters 


The plan of this grammar 

Grammar is a complex system, the parts of which cannot be properly 
explained in abstraction from the whole. In this sense, all parts of a grammar 
are mutually defining, and there is no simple linear path we can take in 
explaining one part in terms of another. The method of presentation adopted 
in this book will be to order the description of English grammar so that 


. features which are simpler (in the sense that their explanation presupposes 
less) come before those which are more complex (in the sense that their 


explanation presupposes more). 

Our mode of progression can be best described as cyclic, rather than linear. 
In this way, a topic dealt with earlier in a cursory way can be taken up later 
for more extended treatment. There are three cycles: (a) Chapter 2; (b) 
Chapters 3 to 11; (c) Chapters 12 to 19. 

The present chapter, which constitutes the first cycle, presents a PPR 


-outline .of English grammar and of its major concepts and categories, with 


particular reference to the simple sentence. 

The second cycle, Chapters 3 to 11, is concerned with the basic constituents 
which make up the simple sentence. Thus Chapters 3 and 4 present the 
grammar and semantics of the verb phrase, and Chapters 5 and 6 the basic 
constituents of the noun phrase, in particular determiners, nouns, and 
pronouns. Chapter 7 deals with adjectives and adverbs, Chapter 8 with 
adverbials, and Chapter 9 with prepositions and prepositional phrases. In 
the light of these detailed studies, Chapters 10 and 11 then re-examine the 
simple sentence in all its structural variety. 

The third cycle treats matters which involve more complex sentence 
structure. Chapters 12 and 13 move beyond the simple sentence, dealing with 
substitution, ellipsis, and coordination: three operations which may be 
carried out on simple sentences in order to produce structures of greater or 
less complexity. Chapters 14 and 15 introduce a further factor of complexity - 
the subordination of one clause to another - thereby leading to a more general 
study of the complex sentence. Chapter 16 follows up Chapters 3 and 
4in giving further attention to the verb phrase, with special reference to verb 
classification, together with issues relating to phrasal and prepositional verbs, 
and to verb and adjective complementation. Similarly, Chapter 17 resumes 
the topic of Chapters 5 and 6, exploring the full complexity of the noun 
phrasein terms of structures separately examined in earlier chapters. Chapter 
18 also involves a knowledge of the whole grammar as described in preceding 
chapters, but this time with a view to presenting the various ways in which 
individual parts of a sentence can be arranged for focus, emphasis, and 
thematic presentation. Finally; Chapter 19 considers the ways in which 
sentence grammar relates to the formation of texts, including those comprising 
extended discourse in speech or writing. 

The three Appendices summarize aspects of English which, though strictly 
peripheral to grammar, nevertheless impinge on it at many points, 
necessitating frequent reference in the body of the book to the topics 
concerned, They are word-formation (Appendix I); stress, rhythm, and 
intonation (Appendix II); and punctuation (Appendix IIT). 


Note 


2.2 
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Each of the chapters and appendices ends with a bibliographical note 
giving guidance on further reading relevant to the material just presented. 
We concentrate in these notes on references to recent and germinal 
contributions, particularly in learned monographs and articles. We assume, 
normally without further recommendation, that the reader will consult the 
major grammarians of the past, whose works are of course cited in the 
general Bibliography at the end of this book: for example, the compendious 
studies by Curme, Jespersen, Kruisinga, Poutsma, Sweet, Visser, and others, 
to which (as well as to the bibliography by Scheurweghs and Vorlat) ail 
succeeding grammarians are heavily indebted. 


Word-formation is sometimes considered a part of grammar. See 1.14f for a discussion of 
various uses of the term ‘grammar’, and the meaning of ‘grammar’ assumed in this book. . 


The purpose of this chapter 


This chapter outlines the structure of the English sentence in such a way as 
to provide, as it were, a small-scale map of the territory to be explored in 
some detail in the main body of the book. As with all small-scale maps, most 
of the details have to be ignored, and complicated contours have to be 
smoothed out and simplified. But in compensation, it is intended that the 
details included in the chapter are more important for English grammar than 
those which are omitted. In particular, the chapter aims (a) to provide a 
general introduction to English grammar; and (b) to introduce important 
concepts and categories to which it will be necessary to make frequent 
reference in the larger-scale expositions of Chapters 3 to 19. 


Parts of the sentence 


Grammatical units 

In order to state general rules about the construction of sentences, it is 
constantly necessary to refer to units smaller than the sentence itself: units 
such as those which are commonly referred to by the terms CLAUSE, PHRASE, 
WORD, and MORPHEME (cf 2.7). The relation between one unit and another 
unit of which it is a part is CONSTITUENCY. We may thus say that in [1], the 
evenings, have turned, very cold, and just recently are CONSTITUENTS of the 
whole sentence: 


[The evenings] [have turned] [very cold] [just recently]. [1] 


One way of indicating constituency is by bracketing, as in [1]; another is by 
a tree diagram: 


The evenings have turned very cold just recently 


Theevenings haveturned verycold just recently 
Fig 2.3a 
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Clearly the constituents of Fig 2.3a themselves contain units, namely the 
individual words of which they are composed ; therefore, a fuller tree diagram 
would be: 


The evenings have turned very cold just recently 
' theevenings haveturned verycold just recently 


the evenings have turned very cold just recently 
Fig2.3b - i f 


This again may be presented more economically, if less clearly, in terms of 
bracketing: l 
[[The] [evenings]] [[have] [turned]] [[very] [cold]] [just] [recently]. . [1a] 


Furthermore, the words themselves in some cases consist of two or more 
units of smaller size: evening + s, turn + ed, recent + ly: 


evenings . turned recently 
evening 's turn ed recent ly 
Fig 2.3c 


A tree diagram is more informative if it labels the constituents as instances 
of particular units or classes of units; Fig 2.3b, for example, may be 
reconstituted as follows: : 


Clause 
Noun Phrase Verb Phrase Adjective Phrase Adverb Phrase 


Determiner Noun Auxiliary Main Verb Adverb Adjective Adverb Adverb 
t ! | 


| \ ! | l t 
The evenings have turned very cold just recently 
Fig 2.3d 


Three ‘sizes’ of unit have here been distinguished: clause, phrase, and word. 
A further level would distinguish morphemes (evening, -s, recent, -ly) as 
constituents of words (cf 2.7). The terms for different phrases (noun phrase, 
adjective phrase, etc) obviously reflect the character of the words which are 
the main constituents of these units. 


Constituents 

Figure 2.3d shows constituents simply as the smaller parts into which a unit 
can be divided. We may extend this part-whole relation to include units 
which are only indirectly part of a larger unit: thus in Fig 2.3d not only [the 
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evenings], but indirectly also [the) and [evenings], evening and -s are constituents 
ofthe whole clause. But it is useful to reserve the term IMMEDIATE CONSTITUENT 
for those units which are the parts into which another unit is immediately 
divisible: thus the verb phrase [have turned] is an immediate constituent of 
the whole clause, and the auxiliary [have] and the main verb [turned] are 
immediate constituents of the verb phrase [have turned]. 

' More important, in one respect constituency does not correspond to our 
ordinary understanding of the part-whole relationship. One unit may. be a 
UNITARY CONSTITUENT of another unit; ie, it may be the only ‘part’ into which 
another unit can be analysed. (UNITARY CONSTITUENCY may thus be 
distinguished from MULTIPLE CONSTITUENCY, where a unit is divided into two 
or more immediate constituents.) Traditional grammar has acknowledged 
this concept of unitary constituency in certain respects. For example, it has 
been normal to say that a SENTENCE may consist of a single clause, as in Fig 
2.3d. Such sentences are called SIMPLE SENTENCES, and are distinguished from 
COMPLEX or COMPOUND SENTENCES, which include two or more clauses. (For 
further discussion of these distinctions, cf 10.1, 14.2f) Thus while example 
[1] is a simple:sentence, exhaustively analysed into a single clause, [1b] is a 
compound sentence: 


The evenings have turned very cold just recently, but the 
afternoons have been quite warm. [1b] 


It has also been normal to say that a word may consist of just one 
morpheme, or of more than one: night, for example, consists of a STEM alone, 
while nights consists of the same stem followed by the inflectional SUFFIX -s. 

On the other hand, the term PHRASE has traditionally been applied to a 
unit consisting of more than one word, and this has meant some inconsistency 
in the interpretation of grammatical constituency. Avoiding this inconsis- 
tency, many modern grammarians have used the term ‘phrase’ to refer to a 
constituent consisting either of one word or of more than one word, and this 
usage will be followed in this book. In the following sentence, therefore, all 
the bracketed segments are phrases: 


(The evenings] [have turned] [cold] [recently]. [ic] 


fa] An analogy with chemistry is suggested: a phrase, like other grammatical units, is rather like 
a molecule, which may consist of a single atom, or of a combination of atoms bound together 
within a larger structure. 

[b] Ideally, it would be convenient to make a terminological distinction between ‘simple’ units 
which have one constituent and ‘complex’ units or ‘compound’ units which have more than one. 
Unfortunately, however, this terminological convention might cause confusion, since grammat- 
ical tradition has preempted the terms ‘complex’ and ‘compound’ for purposes not entirely 
consistent with it. For example, the distinction between simple and compound sentences is 
different from the distinction between simple and compound nouns. Our use of the terms 
‘complex’ and ‘compound’ will be made clear in later chapters; cf 10.1, 14.2f, and App 1.57. 

[c] Linguists differ on what are the immediate constituents of a clause. The above description 
represents the basis of our system of clause analysis, to be further developed in 2.13/f- 

[d] Some linguists use the term ‘sentence’ for a clause which is part of a sentence. 


2.5 


Note 
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Chain and choice relationships 

The principle which allows both unitary and multiple constituents of a 

grammatical unit goes against the commonsense understanding of ‘parts’ 

and ‘wholes’, and therefore needs some justification. The justification lies in . 
a distinction between CHAIN (ie syntagmatic) and CHOICE (ie paradigmatic) 

relationships among linguistic constituents. The chain relationship is an 

‘and’ relationship, whereas the choice relationship is an ‘or’ relationship. 

Thus if two units X and Y occur one after the other in a larger unit, they are 

in a chain relationship, X + Y. But if X and Y can be substituted for. one 

another in a larger unit, they are in a choice relationship, X/ Y. (Substitution 


‘here means ‘commutability’, ie acceptable replacement in terms of the 


structure of the sentence, not necessarily in terms of meaning.) In examining 
a single sentence, we can observe only the chain relationships, and indeed, if 


-we were interested only in chain relationships, we might be satisfied simply 


to represent a sentence as a sequence of morphemes as follows: 


The + evening + s + have + turn 4 ed + very + cold + just 
4 recent 4- ly. 


` It is worth observing, in passing, that choice relationships are made explicit in certain types of 


appositional self-correcting constructions; eg: They were constantly quarrelling — well, arguing, 


` anyway (cf 17.80). 


When, however, we consider what aré the possibilities of English grammar 
(for example, what does and what does not make a grammatical sentence in 
English), we have to investigate choice relationships. Describing English 
grammar involves stating what choices exist in the construction of English 
sentences, and what the relations are between these choices. It is on this basis 
that it is necessary to distinguish units. of different ‘sizes’, and to recognize 
the choices which exist at different levels of constituency. From here, 
consideration of examples like [1] and [2] leads to the recognition of unitary 
constituents: 


(a) (b) (c) (d) 
The weather | | has been | | very cold | f just recently 1] 
It was cold recently [2] 


(Braces { }, as well as the oblique stroke (or slash) /, are used in this grammar 
to indicate choice relations.) 

In each of the structural positions (a-d) either a single word or a 
combination of words may be used. In this sense we may say that the weather/ 
it, very cold/cold, etc in [1] and [2] are COMMUTABLE. We may also say that by 
virtue of this commutability, very and just in [1] are OPTIONAL constituents of 
the phrases in which they occur, and such optionality is indicated, in this 
grammar, by the use of parentheses (): 


The weather has been (very) cold (just) recently. [3] 


A typical English sentence will in fact contain a mixture of simple and 
complex units: 
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` Sentence 


Clause 


Verb Phrase 


Noun Phrase Adverb Phrase Prepositional Phrase 


Noun Phrase 


Deter- Noun Auxiliary Auxiliary Main Adverb Preposition Deter- Noun 


miner ^ | ! Verb miner  / 
I ENS l l N ! J £4 
[ 1 [ | VN 1 
I DONC I ] "EN / d Axa 
: S F n 
‘Some student s will be work ing late in their room S 
Fig 2.6 


The occurrence of unitary constituents means. that there is nothing 
contradictory in describing the same linguistic item on one occasion as a unit 
of one kind, and on another occasion as a unit of a different kind. For 
example, /ate in Fig 2.6 may be equally correctly described as an adverb 
phrase, as an adverb, or as a stem morpheme. When we say ‘late is an X’, 
where X is the name for some grammatical unit or category, this identification 
means, more precisely, that late is a REALIZATION (or ‘specimen’) of Y, and 
this does not rule out the possibility of its being at the same time a realization 
of some other unit or category Y. For this reason, any grammatical statement 
of the form ‘iis an X’ (where i is an item, say a word or a sequence of words) 
is likely to be incomplete; but this form of words is so convenient that in 
spite of its incompleteness, we shall use it in this grammar when no confusion 
can arise. 

The most extreme case of such multiple realization is that of a one- 
morpheme sentence such as the imperative Hurry! Here we may describe the 
same item as a sentence, a clause, a phrase, a word, or a morpheme. 


The grammatical hierarchy 

The existence of unitary constituents also leads to a superficial difficulty in 
talking of units of different 'size' or "length". As a particular unit may consist 
of one, or more than one, unit of a different kind, it follows that we cannot 
say, in a literal commonsense way, that ‘a phrase is longer than a word’, or ‘a 
clause is larger than a phrase’. But at the same time, there is a hierarchical 
ranking of units in terms of their POTENTIAL size. Thus, although a given 
phrase (say /ate in Fig 2.6) may be no larger than a word, the choice category 
to which it belongs, that of adverb phrases, may have other realizations much 
longer than a single word, including such phrases as quite late, quite late 
enough, very much later than I expected. In this sense, units of grammar may 
be placed in a hierarchy of POTENTIAL SIZE or EXTENSIBILITY as follows: 


HIGHEST UNIT: SENTENCES, which consist of one or more 
CLAUSES, which consist of one or more 
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PHRASES, which consist of one or more 
WORDS, which consist of one or more 
LOWEST UNIT: MORPHEMES 


By MORPHEME we understand a minimum unit of form and meaning which 
may be a whole word (forget), an inflection such as -s (forget + s) or a word- 
formation affix such as un-, -ful (un + forget + ful). On the sentence as the 
highest grammatical unit, cf 2.11. 

In this hierarchy, the WORD is a unit of particular importance because it is 
the unit which primarily relates the grammar of a language to its lexicon (cf 
2.34). Consequently the relation between words and their component 
morphemes is somewhat different from that which obtains between other 
units arid their immediate constituents. The combination of morphemes in 


. Words is constrained not only by grammatical but by lexical considerations 


(cf App I.L), and the discrete segmentation of words into sequences of 
morphemes is not always possible - consider, for example, the relation 
between crisis and crises, between sane and sanity, or between sing and sung. 
It is because of these and other differences that grammar is generally divided 
(cf 1.14) into morphology (dealing with the internal form of words in so far 
as this is a grammatical matter; cf 2.35) and syntax (dealing with the way in 
which words are combined to form sentences). 


Embedding 

The above hierarchy still represents an oversimplified view of the relation 
between units. In Fig 2.6 it can be observed that one kind of phrase, the 
prepositional phrase in their rooms, contains as a constituent another phrase, 
the noun phrase their rooms. This is an example of the phenomenon of 
EMBEDDING which accounts for the indefinite extensibility of certain units of 
grammar. Both the noun phrase and the prepositional phrase may be 
immediate constituents of a clause, as are some students and in their rooms in 
the sentence of Fig 2.6: 


Some students will be working late in their rooms. 


Both units likewise can consist of more than one word (prepositional phrases, 
indeed, must normally consist of at least two words). There is therefore no 
reason to describe one unit as more extensible than the other; they are both, 
as phrases, placed at the same position in the hierarchy. But each unit can be 
a constituent of the other: 


Noun Phrase Prepositional Phrase 


Non Prepositional Phrase Preposition Noun Parase 
| | | | 
students at this college jor 
Fig2.8 


| 
all our students 


This means that, by repeated embedding, both a noun phrase and a 
prepositional phrase can be indefinitely extended: 
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NOUN PHRASE: some students [at [the college [on [the other side [of [the park 
[at [the north end [of . . JH] 
PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE: on [the top floor [of [a house [in [the corner [of [the 
' old square [behind [the church . . JH 


In practice, of course, phrases of this degree of complexity rarely occur; but 
itis important to recognize that however long such a phrase may be, there is 
always the possibility of making it longer by further embedding. Moreover, 
the indefinite length of noun phrases and prepositional phrases does not 
afféct their position in the grammatical hierarchy, since however long a 
phrase may be, the .clausé which contains it will always be (potentially) 
longer: . : f 


I have been talking to some students at the college on the other side of the 
park at the north end of . . . 

They live on the top floor of a house in the corner of the old square behind — 
the church... 


Embedding, as we have illustrated it so far, can be defined as the occurrence 
of one unit as a constituent of another unit at the same rank in the 
grammatical hierarchy. (As we shall see in 2.9, the embedded ünit need not 
be an immediate constituent of the equivalent unit in which it is embedded.) 


Subordination 

Another kind of embedding occurs when one clause is made a constituent of 
another clause: the case normally described as SUBORDINATION. The two 
clauses in [1] and [2] constitute simple sentences, but it is also possible to 
combine them into a single (complex) sentence, by subordinating one to the 
other, as in [3]: 


The weather has been remarkably warm. [1] 
We returned from Italy last week. [2] 
The weather has been remarkably warm since 

we returned from Italy last week. [3] 


Clauses which are embedded in other clauses (eg: since we returned from Italy 
last week in [3]) are SUBORDINATE clauses, and they are often introduced by a 
subordinating CONJUNCTION (since in [3]). The subordinate clause in [3] is 
parallel in its function to the adverb phrase just recently in Fig 2.3d, and is 
indeed termed an ‘adverbial clause’ (cf 15.177). On the other hand, it is itself 
divisible into phrases in a way which makes it parallel to the whole clause in 
Fig 2.3d. The relation between the two clauses of [3] is one of ‘part to whole’, 
as is illustrated by the abbreviated tree diagram, Fig 2.9a, opposite. 

Subordination of clauses is not confined to clauses which are immediate 
constituents of other clauses. There are also clauses (especially those termed 
relative clauses; cf 17.9/f) which are constituents of phrases, and which 
therefore are only indirectly embedded within a larger clause, ef Fig 2.9b 
opposite. 

Once again, embedding gives rise to the theoretical possibility of 
grammatical units having indefinite length. The familiar nursery chant The 
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Noun Phrase Verb Phrase 


Adjective Phrase 


Adverbial 
Clause 


Prepositional 
Phrase 


Determiner Nur Auxiliary Main Verb Adverb Adjective 


B l 1 \ | ME 
The weather — has been remarkably — warm, 


Conjunction Noun Verb Preposition Noun Noun 
Phrase Phrase Phrase Phrase 
| l 
1 l [ i ] 


! | | \ 
since ‘we - returned from Italy 
Ordinal Noun 
| 
l ' 
1 l 
last week 


Fig 2.9a 


Note Morphemes and unitary constituents (eg the Noun constituent above Italy) have not been 
included in this diagram. 


Sentence 


Noun Phrase Verb Phrase 


Noun Phrase 


Relative 


i i iner Adjective Noun 
Determiner Noun Main Verb Determini r jei l Clause 


! ] l ! I \ 
! 1 | 
The room has a large — window 


Noun Verb Adverb 
Phrase Phrase Phrase 


Pronoun Main Verb Adverb 


i | í i 
Fig 2:9b which faces south 
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House That Jack Built shows how repeated subordination of one relative 
clause to another leads to the construction of sentences of ever-increasing 
length: 


This is the house [that Jack built]. f 

This is the malt [that lay in the house [that Jack built]]. 

This is the rat [that ate the malt [that lay in the house [that Jack built]]]. 

This is the cat [that killed the rat [that ate the malt Fiat lay in the house 
pnr Jack built]]]]. 

etc 


Coordination 

The principle of indefinite extensibility is also present in grammar .in another 
réspect: two or more units of the same status on the grammatical hierarchy 
may constitute a single unit of the same kind. This type of construction is 
termed COORDINATION, and, like subordination, is typically signalled by a 
link-word. termed. a conjunction: in this case a COORDINATING conjunction. 
The most common coordinating conjunctions are and, or, and but: 


COORDINATION OF CLAUSES: 
[[It was Christmas Day,] and [the snow lay thick on the ground]]. u] 
COORDINATION OF PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES: 


You can go [[by air] or [by rail]]. [2] 
COORDINATION OF NOUNS: 
His [[son] and [daughter]] live in Buenos Aires. [3] 


In these examples, the coordinated units are respectively clauses, phrases, 
and words. Coordination has many variations and complications which 
cannot be illustrated here (cf Chapter 13), but its essential principle is that 
units and structures may be duplicated without affecting their position in the 
grammatical hierarchy. Thus appropriate tree diagrams for [2] and [3] show 
the bifurcation of one unit into two linked units of equal status: 


Prepositional í Noun 
Phrase Conjoint Phrase 
Noun 
j Conjoint 
] 
Prepositional Conjunction Prepositional ^ Determiner 
Phrase Phrase 
] 
| l L O 
i i i his Noun Conjunction Nòun 
by air or by rail i i i 
l | | 
Fig 2.10 son and daughter 


The constituent which contains the coordinated units as its immediate 
constituents is here labelled a ‘conjoint’ item, to mark its internal composition, 
but it is otherwise equivalent in its status to each of its coordinated 
constituents, or CONJOINS (son, daughter, etc). 
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These examples show the most common case, where the conjoint contains 
only two coordinated units; but the number of coordinated constituents is 
open-ended. We may compare the phrase his son and daughter in [3] with the 
treble coordination of his wife, son, and daughter (noting that the coordinating 
conjunction normally occurs before only the last conjoin), or. with the more 
extended coordination of: | 


The colours of the rainbow are blue, green, yellow. orange, red, indigo, 
and violet. 


or with the theoretical extremity of an infinitely long coordination: 


The positive integers are one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, .. . 


Conjoins are called ‘conjuncts’ by some grammarians, but in this grammar we use the latter term 
for linking adverbials (¢f8.134/7). 


Sentences 


It is usually assumed that the SENTENCE is the highest-ranking unit of 
grammar, arid hence that the purpose of a grammatical description of English 
is to define, by means of whatever descriptive apparatus may be necessary 
(rules, categories, etc), what counts as a grammatical sentence in English. In 
this way, the terms ‘grammar’ and ‘sentence’ are mutually defining. In the 
past, grammarians have aimed to define ‘sentence’ as a prerequisite to 
defining ‘grammar’, or to define ‘grammar’ as a means of defining ‘sentence’. 
But both approaches will be avoided here: indeed, neither of these terms can 
be given a clear-cut definition. The sentence is an indeterminate unit in the 
sense that it is often difficult to decide, particularly in spoken language, 
where one sentence ends and another begins (cf 19.29). The term ‘grammar’ 
is indeterminate in the sense that ‘What counts as a grammatical English 
sentence?’ is not always a question which permits a decisive answer; and this 
is not only because of the difficulty of segmenting a discourse into sentences 
but because questions of grammatical acceptability inevitably become 
involved with questions of meaning, with questions of good or bad style, with 
questions of lexical acceptability, with questions of acceptability in context, 
etc. To give a realistic presentation of English grammar, we therefore have 
to abandon neat boundaries, and to accept that grammar is a linguistic ‘core’ 
round which other aspects of linguistic organization and usage are integrated. 
Our intention, therefore, is to take a broad interpretation of grammar, which 
will enable us to give an account of other factors, especially meaning, which 
impinge on the discussion of grammatical rules and categories. 

The CLAUSE, particularly the independent clause (cf 14.2), is in many ways 
a more clearly-defined unit than the sentence. It is for this reason that we 
shall concentrate, in this and the following nine chapters, on the SIMPLE 
SENTENCE (ie the sentence consisting of a single independent clause) as the 
most central part of grammar. We shall use the term MULTIPLE SENTENCE 
(subsuming complex and compound sentences) (cf 14.1//) for all sentences 
which consist of more than one clause, either through subordination or 
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through coordination. Thus the limits of the English sentence are defined, in 
practice, wherever grammatical relations (such as those of subordination and 
coordination) cannot be established between clauses. Such relations, and 
their limits, are explored in later chapters, particularly Chapters 13, 14, and 
19. 


Form and function 


We:have indicated how grammatical categories may be identified through 
relationships of choice (or substitution) between constituents. In the simple 
cases of examples 2.6 [1] and [2], repeated here as [1] and [2], we recognized 
four positions in the clause where different kinds of phrase can occur: 


The weather | | has been | | very cold | | just recently | ` . [1] 

It. was. cold recently : B] 

But to describe more fully how clauses are composed of phrases, it is 
necessary to take account of other factors, eg whether a constituent may vary 
its position (MOBILITY), and whether a constituent can be omitted (OPTION- 


ALITY). In both these respects, the adverb phrases of [1] and [2] are different 
from the other phrases: 


The weather has been very cold just recently. [1] 
Just recently, the weather has been very cold. [1a] 
The weather has been very cold. [15] 


Another observation about the adverb phrase is that it may be replaced by a 
different kind of constituent, which is similarly optional and mobile. For 
example, a noun: phrase such as this month or a prepositional phrase such as 
during the past week may be a substitute for just recently in [1] and [1a]: 


just recently. [1] 
The weather has been very cold < this month. [1c] 
during the past week. [1d] 


On the other hand, we obviously cannot always replace a noun phrase by an 
adverb phrase onby a prepositional phrase: 


This month has been very cold. [3] 
*Just recently has been very cold. [4] 
* During the past week has been very cold. [5] 


That is, noun phrases are in a ‘choice’ relation to other kinds of phrase on 
some occasions, but not on others. 

In order to state more complicated facts of constituency such as these, it is 
important to distinguish two ways of classifying constituents. We may 
classify a unit either on the basis of its FORM (eg its internal structure, as a 
noun phrase, or as a verb phrase), or on the basis of its FUNCTION (eg as a 
subject or an object of a clause). By function is meant a unit's *privilege of 
occurrence’, in terms of its position, mobility, optionality, etc, in the unit of 
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which it is a constituent. Two units which have the same privilege of 
occurrence may be said to be FUNCTIONALLY EQUIVALENT. Thus the final 
phrases of [1], [1c], and f1d], although they belong to different formal 
categories (adverb phrase, noun phrase, prepositional phrase), may be said 
to belong to the same functional category of ADVERBIAL. Such categories 
define ELEMENTS OF STRUCTURE in the higher unit, which in this case is a. 
clause. An adverbial, generally speaking, is distinguished from other elements 
by its variable position (for example, initial, medial, or final in the clause), 
by its optionality, and by the fact that the number of adverbials which can 
occur in a clause is not fixed. : 

The advantage of distinguishing functional from formal categories is that 
generalizations of two kinds can be made: those about a unit's status as a 
constituent of a higher unit, and those about its internal structure in terms of 
smaller or lower units. In some cases (eg prepositions; cf 2.29) the distinction 
is unimportant; but in other cases it is important and indeed necessary. For 
example, it is important to distinguish those prepositional phrases which act 
as adverbials from those which act as parts of noun phrases. It is also 
important to distinguish adverbials (a functional category) from adverb 
phrases (a formal category, whose members frequently function as adverbials). 
Here, as elsewhere, we trust that the advantage of using traditional and 
widely-understood terms outweighs any danger of confusion. 


A FORMAL classification takes account of how a unit is composed of smaller units or components, 
including, in the case of words, stems and affixes. Since English often lacks formal indicators of 
word class, we often identify words by their function rather than their form. 


Clause structure 


Central and peripheral elements of the clause 

The form-function distinction is particularly important in the case of clause 
structure, which we shall now discuss in some detail as the most familiar and 
important illustration of functional classification. To describe tbe consti- 
tuency of clauses, we need to distinguish the following elements of clause 
structure: 


SUBJECT (S), VERB (V), OBJECT (O), COMPLEMENT (C), and ADVERBIAL (A). 


These are exemplified in the following simple declarative sentences: 


Someone [S] was laughing [V] loudly [A] in the next room [A]. [1] 
My mother [S] usually [A] enjoys [V] parties [O] very much [A]. [2] 
In 1945 [A] the country [S] became [V] totally independent [C]. [3] 
I [S] have been [V] in the garden [A] all the time [A] since lunch [A]. [4] 
Mary [S] gave [V] the visitor [O] a glass of milk [O]. [5] 
Most people [S] consider [V] these books [O] rather expensive [C], 
actually [A]. 16] 


You [S] must put [V] all the toys [O] upstairs [A] immediately [A]. — [7] 


At the simplest level, we may make the following generalizations about 
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clause structures from these examples. The verb element (V) is the most 
‘central’ element, and in all the examples above it is preceded by the subject 
(S). Following the verb there may be one or two objects (O), or a complement 
(C), which follows the object if one is present. The most peripheral element 
is the adverbial, which can occur either initially (in front of the subject, as in 
{3}), or finally (after the verb, and after the object or complement if one is 
present, as in [1], [4], and [6]. Many adverbials, however, may also occur 
medially, as in [2] A clause may contain a varied number of final adverbials; 
eg-none [5], one [2], two [7], three [4]. These observations are summarized in 
the simplified formula: 


(A)8 (A) Y (O) (O) (©) (A . . .) 


(As elsewhere, parentheses signal elements which may or may not be present 


in any given clause.) As a first approximation, this indicates something of 
the variability of clause structures in declarative clauses, although it will 
need later modification (cf Notes [a] and [b]). 

The distinction between *centre' and *periphery' is relative rather than 
absolute. The verb element is the most *central' element in that (i) its position 
is normally medial rather than initial or final; (ii) it is normally obligatory; 
(iii) it cannot normally be moved to a different position in the clause; and 
(iv) it helps to determine what other elements must occur (cf 2.16f). For the 
opposite reasons, adverbials are the most peripheral elements: (i) their 
position is most frequently final; (ii) they are usually optional; (iii) they are 
mostly mobile; and (iv) they do not determine what other elements occur. 
They may be regarded, from a structural point of view, largely as *optional 
extras’, which may be added at will, so that it is not possible to give an exact 
limit to the number of adverbials a clause may contain. The other elements, 
subject, object, and complement, are in various degrees more peripheral than 
the verb, and less peripheral than the adverbial. 


[a] Although in [1-7] the subject is apparently just as indispensable to clause structure as the 
verb, it will be noted that in imperative and nonfinite clauses the subject is usually optional (cf 
2.57, 11.24, 14.67). There is also a category of clauses in which the verb is omitted (verbless 
clauses; cf 14.9), but this: is a less significant category than those of imperative and nonfinite 
clauses. 

[b] The above generalizations will, of course, be subject to modification when we consider a 
wider range of clauses, particularly subordinate and nondeclarative clauses. For example, 
elements other than adverbials have a limited mobility; on movement of subjects, cf 2.48; of 
verbs, 18.8/; of objects and complements, 18.20, 18.37, 18.38. 

[c] It is unfortunate that traditionally the word verb does service both for a clause element, and 
for the class of word which occurs as a constituent of that element. For example, in the former 
sense must put in [7] is a verb, and in the latter sense, must and put are verbs individually (cf 
2.27). The term 'predicator' has been sometimes used to replace ‘verb’ in the sense of ‘verb 
element’, but for lack of a familiar alternative, we shall continue to use verb in both senses, 
distinguishing between verbs as elements and verbs as words where there is some risk of 
confusion. In yet another sense (cf 2.35) verb designates a basic verb form, or LEXICAL ITEM, 
which is manifested in different morphemes or morpheme combinations; eg: have, having, and 
had are all forms of the lexical item HAVE. (A similar polysemy applies to other word classes, 
particularly nouns). 


A ‘fixed word-order language’ 
To illustrate the mobility of adverbials in contrast with other elements, we 
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may observe that in example [2] usually can be moved to initial or final 
position: 


My mother usually enjoys parties very much. [S A V O A] [2] 
Usually my mother enjoys parties very much. [A S V O A] Da] 
My mother enjoys parties very much, usually. [S V O A A] [2b] 


However, the other elements cannot be similarly moved from their S V O 
sequence: : ' 

*Usually enjoys parties my mother very much. [A V OS A] 

*Enjoys usually my mother parties very much. [V AS O A] 

*My mother parties usually enjoys very much. [S OAV A] 


The fact that these orders, and many others of the same elements, do not 
readily occur, helps to explain why English is commonly described as a ‘fixed 


. word-order language’. In practice, discussion of word order in languages 


tends to revolve around the ordering of phrases which are clause elements, 
and it is notable, for instance, that in English the positions of subject, verb, 
and object are relatively fixed. In declarative clauses, they occur regularly in 
the order S V. O, unless there are particular conditions (for example, the 
initial placing of the object pronoun in relative clauses) which lead to a 
disturbance of this order. Further conditions allow variations of this 
declarative order (for example, Parties my mother usually enjoys very much is 
a possible, though less usual, variant of [2]); these will be discussed in 2.59 
and 18.20. 

Jt is enough to state here that English does indeed have strict limitations 
on the ordering of clause elements, but that the more peripheral an element 
is, the more freedom of position it has. After V, S is the least mobile element, 
followed by O and C. Later we shall give attention to the various factors 
which lead to the displacement of an element from its regular position (cf esp 
2.59, 11.5, 11.14, and 18.199). 


[a] In [2], the restriction on movement even extends to the adverbial very much, which in 
comparison with other members of the adverbial category is relatively immobile: 

*Very much my mother usually enjoys parties, [A S A V O] (2c] 
[b] In terms of the present grammatical hierarchy (cf 2.7) the term word order ought to apply 
strictly to the ordering of words within phrases, rather than of phrases within clauses. This is not 
the normal interpretation of the expression, but it may be incidentally noted that in this more 
restricted sense, English has an even greater fixity of word order. Note, for example, beside [2a- 
2c], the still greater dislocation in: 

* Mother my usually enjoys parties much very. 


Adverbials 

It is worth pointing out that different degrees of centrality can be observed 
not only in different elements of clause structure, but also in different sub- 
categories of the same element. Thus the adverbial category has been 
described as the most peripheral, but it is in fact a heterogeneous category, 
within which there are relatively central and relatively peripheral types of 
adverbial. In examples 2.13 [1-7], most of the adverbials are both mobile 
and optional: it is possible, for example, to omit the adverbial usually in [2] 
(My mother enjoys parties very much) as well as to change its position (as in 
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examples 2.14 [2a] and [2b]). But there are, as we have just seen in [2c], some 
adverbials which cannot readily be moved from their position in a given 
clause, and there are even adverbials which are obligatory, such as the place 
adverbials in the garden in example 2.13 [4] and upstairs in 2.13 [7]: ` 


Yhave been in the garden all the time since lunch. [4] 
You must put all the toys upstairs immediately. [7] 
Contrast: . 
*] have been all the time since lunch. [4a] 
* You must put all the toys immediately. [7a] 


` Because they are essential to the ‘completion’ of the meaning of the verb, 


such elements are classified by some grammarians as complements (cf 2.17/, 
10.11). Our position, however, is that adverbials represent a spectrum of 
types, the most central of which, because of their obligatoriness and relative 
immobility, resemble complements. In provisional support of this analysis, 
note that in the garden and upstairs are equivalent to adverbials in meaning, 
eg in answering the question Where?, even though they are similar to 
complements in acting as an obligatory element following the verb BE. 

At the other end of the spectrum, there are elements which are frequently 
called SENTENCE ADVERBIALS, because they tend to qualify, by their meaning, 
à whole sentence or clause, rather than just part of a clause (such as a verb, 
or a verb and object): 


To my regret, he refused the offer of help. : [8] 
He was, however, very interested in my other proposals. [9] 


In Chapter 8, these adverbials are subdivided into DISJUNCTS (those which, 
like to my regret in [8], comment on the form or content of the clause) and 
CONJUNCTS (those which, like however in [9], have a connective function). 
Such sentence adverbials are distinguished from ADJUNCTS and SUBJUNCTS, 
adverbials which are more closely integrated with the rest of the clause, and 
which include such familiar categories as adverbials of manner, place, time, 
and degree (¢f8.39, 8.51, 8.79, 8.104). 

Characteristic of disjuncts and conjuncts are such markers of peripherality 
as separation from the rest of the clause by intonation boundaríes in speech 
(cf App II.11/f) or by commas in writing (cf App IIJ.17/). The distinctions 
between these four major types of adverbial are significant enough to deserve 
careful analysis in a later chapter (8.24f), and yet it must be concluded that 
there is no clear division between the more central and more peripheral 
adverbials. Here we anticipate a problem which will be confronted at the 
end of this chapter (2.60): that of the partial INDETERMINACY of grammatical 
categories. 


Sentence [4a] is grammatical if been is interpreted as an auxiliary verb followed by ellipsis of the 
main verb, as in (cf 12.62): 
A: You should have been waiting here when the taxi arrived. 
B: Ihave been (waiting) all the time since lunch. 


i 
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Clause types 

By eliminating optional adverbials from the clause structures illustrated in 
2.13, we arrive at a classification of the essential core of each clause structure. 
Of the obligatory elements, the main verb is the one that wholly or largely 
determines what form the rest of the structure will take, From examples 
{1-7} the following seven CLAUSE TYPES emerge: 


Table 2.16 Clause types 
S(ubject) V(erb) 


O(bject(s)) C(omplement) A(dverbial) 


tn € Ma 
Type SV Someone waslaughing . i ; [la] © 
Type SVO My mother enjoys parties : ' {2a] 
Type SVC . The became totally i 
ii country independent [3a] 
TypeSVA I have been in the 
x garden — [4a] 
Type SVOO Mary gave the visitor 
a glass 
of milk [5a] 
Type SVOC Most consider these rather 
people books expensive [6a] 
Type SVOA You must put all the upstairs 
toys [7a] 


This set of patterns is the most general classification that can be usefully 
applied to the whole range of English clauses whether main or subordinate. 
Each clause type is associated with a set of verbs, as will be shown in detail 


in 16.18—66. i 
The seven fall naturally into three main types. There are: 


a two-element pattern: SV 


O 
three three-element patterns: SV + B 
A 


[^) 
three four-element patterns: SVO + is 
A 


Cutting across this threefold classification are three main verb classes: 


INTRANSITIVE VERBS (eg: laugh in [1a]), are followed by no obligatory element, 
and occur in type SV. 

TRANSITIVE VERBS (eg: enjoy in [2a], give in [5a], consider in [6a], put in [7a]) 
are followed by an OBJECT (cf 2.17), and occur in types SVO, SVOO, SVOC, 
and SVOA respectively. 
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COPULAR VERBS (eg: become in [3a], be in [4a]) are followed by a SUBIECT 
COMPLEMENT (¢f2.17) or an ADVERBIAL, and occur in types SVC and SVA. 


In a general sense, the term TRANSITIVE is often applied to all verbs which 
require an object, including those of clause types SVOO, SVOC, and SVOA. 
It is, however, convenient to make a further classification of the verbs in 
these patterns: 


MONOTRANSITIVE VERBS occur in type SVO 
TRANSITIVE veres- orrusermve VERBS occur in type SVOO: 
COMPLEX TRANSITIVE VERBS occur in types SVOC 
and SVOA. 


The term ‘verb’ primarily refers not to the whole V element, but to the main 
verb (cf 2.29) of the verb phrase: in [7a], for example, it is the main verb put 
(or more strictly, the lexical item PUT; cf 2.35—36) which determines that an 
object and an adverbial must follow the verb element. - 


The term COPULA refers to the verb-BE, and COPULAR verbs are those verbs (including BE and 
BECOME) which are functionally equivalent to the copula (cf 16.217). They are P variously, called 
‘copulative’, ‘equative’, ‘intensive’, or ‘linking’ verbs. 


Objects and complements 

Before considering the verb further, however, it is important to notice 
differences between the various elements which have been labelled ‘object’ 
and ‘complement’. The following distinctions will be made: 


DIRECT OBJECT (O,) 
OBJECT -| , 
-INDIRECT OBJECT (O) 


SUBJECT COMPLEMENT (C,) 
COMPLEMENT 4 
OBJECT COMPLEMENT (C,) 


An object such as parties in [2a] (My mother enjoys parties) clearly has a 
different semantic role in the clause from an object such as the visitor in [Sa] 
(Mary gave the visitor a glass of milk), and this has been traditionally 
recognized by applying the term DIRECT OBJECT to the former, and INDIRECT 
OBJECT to the latter. Leaving the semantic distinction until 10.7, 10.18/f, we 
give priority here to the distributional fact that whenever there are two 
objects (in type SVOO), the former is normally the indirect object, and the 
latter the direct object. But although it is more central with regard to position 
(cf 2.13), in other respects the indirect object is more peripheral than the 
direct object: it is more likely to be optional, and may generally be 
paraphrased by a prepositional phrase functioning as adverbial (cf 2.23). 

Similarly, we must distinguish between the type of complement found in 
the SVC pattern; ie: totally independent in: 


The country became totally independent. [3a] 


and the type of complement found in the SVOC pattern; ie: rather expensive 
in: 
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Most people consider these books rather expensive. [6a] 


The distinction is effectively made by noting that in [3a] the country is 
understood to have become a totally independent country, while in [64] the 
books are understood to be considered rather expensive books. In other words, 
in SVC clauses the complement applies some attribute or definition to the 
subject, whereas in SVOC clauses it applies an attribute or definition to the 
object. This distinction is usually denoted by the terms SUBJECT COMPLEMENT 
and OBJECT COMPLEMENT respectively. In these cases, the complement is an 
adjective phrase, but elsewhere, where the complement is a noun phrase, the 
same kind of distinction holds: — — 


Type SVC: The country became a separate nation. 
Type SVOC: Most people considered Picasso a genius. _ 


In the SVC sentence, a separate nation is understood to be a definition of the 
subject, the country, while in the SVOC sentence, a genius is understood to be 
a definition of the object, Picasso. 


[a] In place of ‘subject complement’, the term ‘predicative noun’ or ‘predicative adjective’ is 


sometimes used. Other alternatives are ‘predicative nominal’ and ‘predicative adjectival’, the 
choice between ‘nominal’ and ‘adjectival’ being determined by whether this element is a noun 
phrase or an adjective phrase. 

[b) Also, some writers make use of a very broad sense of ‘complement’, subsuming complements, 
objects, and obligatory adverbials in the present grammar. 


Obligatory adverbials 

There is a parallel between complements and obligatory adverbials (cf 2.15). 

Obligatory adverbials are largely restricted to what in a broad sense we may 
term SPACE ADJUNCTS (cf/8.3, 8.39/f). Just as complements can be divided into 
subject complements and object complements, so can obligatory space 
adjuncts be divided into those occurring in the SVA pattern, in which a 
location is attributed to the referent of the subject, and those occurring in the 
SVOA pattern, in which a location is attributed to the referent of the object. 
The parallel may be brought out as follows: 


He [S] stayed [V] very quiet [C,]. [1] 
He [S] stayed [V] in bed [A,]. [2] 
They [S] kept [V] him [O] very quiet [C,]. [3] 
They [S] kept [V] him [O] in bed [A,]. [4] 


The symbols A, and A, here indicate a subject-related adjunct and an object- 
related adjunct respectively. The parallel between the two sets of clause types 
is also evident in the verb classes, and we acknowledge this by calling the 
verb in both [1] and [2] CoPULAR (since it is equivalent in function to the 
copula BE) and calling the verb in both [3] and [4] COMPLEX TRANSITIVE (cf 
2.16). 

Space adjuncts occurring in the SVA and SVOA patterns include not only 
those indicating position, such as im bed or at the office, but also those 
indicating direction, such as down in She put the glass down (cf 10.10, 16.24). 
By extension, they may also include adverbials which specify ‘temporal 
location’, as in: 


Exercises 


[103.1] Write at/on/in. 
1 


S 0n... 6 June J 24 September Friday morning 
2 in... the evening Bi s. Thursday Saturday night 
is e half past two em 11.45 night 
CP Wednesday NO, eem. Christmas Day the end of the day 
5 2007 11 .. Christmas , the weekend 
6 September TE the morning 1) eret. winter 
Co Write at/on/in. 
1 Bye! See you ....On...... Friday. 11 loften go away occu the weekend. 
2 Where were you n 28 February? 12 I'm starting my new job 3 July. 
3 [git Ulp. 8 oclock this morning. 13 We often go to the beach o.oo summer. 
4 |like getting up early ............. the morning. 14 George isn't here the moment. 
5 My sister got married 0... May. 15 Jane's birthday is . December. 
6 Jessica and | first met... 2006. 16 Do you work wn Saturdays? 
7 Did you go out Tuesday? 17 The company started .............. 1999. 
8 Did you go out Tuesday evening? 18 llike to look at the stars oc. night. 
9 Do you often go out... the evening? 19 l'll send you the money ......... the end of 
NO) [Lese timeret e 7.30 tomorrow evening. the month. 


103.3] Look at Lisa's diary for next week and complete the sentences. 


THURSDAY 


Drivin le 
4pm, 9 'esson 


FRIDAY 


Phone CAris 


1'issusgoingstertlireceinemas LON SAREE GAY OVER ii aae a ial 
Bie Seiastoyo n OD KS S. m eee ee e eee E ee 
Ar seismic oim oda thing specal «eomm co UNIO. rco MEN 
eS INCI OO IA ANA INIT el @S SOM e ee ce E ee URN cr 

Rat Sst SiON GEO dl SLE ae. eee mca n eC TE... 

BaP Shes ime uit Sanni oM er, RR Ur cotto tuere keiten ca oko. QD 

co Write sentences with in ... . 

1105825 now. The train leaves at 830. — — n The train leaves in five MINUTES. 
2. [es vermes oves. TM eset vox cor VIN See. v Ll Lettre te tees days. 
3 Today is 14 June. My exam is on 28 June. IC e e UE E 


A les S vere now, Wem vl exe Ines eic SASK, ^ — ON eec OU ene 


[103.5] Write at/on/in if necessary. Sometimes the sentence is already complete, and no word is 


necessary. 
1 I'm going ....9n...... Friday. 7 What are you doing ............ the weekend? 
2 I'm going z- next Friday. (already complete) 8 | phone Robert every Sunday. 

3 | always feel tired ............ the evening. 9 Shall we play tennis ............ next Sunday? 
4 Will you be at home ........... this evening? 10 lcant go to the party ......... Sunday. 

5 We went to France ......... last summer. 11 I'm going out. I'll be back ............ an hour. 
6 Laura was born ............ TOO 12 I don't often go out ........... night. 
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The next meeting will be on the 5th February. 
and by a more abstract and metaphorical interpretation of ‘space’ (cf 9.32): 


The road [S] is [V] under construction [A]. 
We [S] kept [V] him [O] off cigarettes [A,]. 


But there are still some obligatory adverbials to which a locational metaphor 
cannot be applied. Examples are the manner adjunct kindly in [5], and the 
prepositional phrase without a job in {6}: 


They [S] treated [V] her [O] kindly [A]. . [5] 
He [S] is [V] without a job [A]. [6] 
Atthe same time, the close relationship of the prepositional phrase in [6] to a 


subject complement is evident in its semantic equivalence to the adjective 
unemployed. : f 


As the above examples suggest, the distinction between complement and adverbial is by no 


means clear-cut, and there are strong arguments for classifying prepositional phrases such as 
without a job in [6] as complements. For further discussion, of 10.11. Another difficulty, in 


determining the function in a clause of some prepositional phrases, is that which arises over the ` 


status of prepositional verbs such as consist of (cf 1 6.59). 
Clause elements subclassified 


Table 2.19 Verb classes in relation to clause types 
——— 
Type SV S V (intransitive) 


Prices rose [1] 
: 
TypeSVO S- V (monotransitive) Oa 

Elizabeth enjoys classical music [2] 
— eee 
Type SVC S V (copular) C, 

Your face seems familiar [3] 
SSeS 
Type SVA S V (copular) . A; 

My sister lives E next door [4] 
eee 
Type SVOO S : V (ditransitive) O; Oa 

Weall wish you a happy 


birthday [5] 
amaaa a Ul 


Type SVOC S : V (complex transitive) — O, C, 

The president declared the meeting open [6] 
ee USU 
Type SVOA S V (complex transitive) Oy, Ao 

The doorman showed the guests into the 

drawing 

room [7] 
————————— —— — No (c ( (a nt 
A, object-related adverbial C, object complement O, direct object 


A, subject-related adverbial C, subject complement O; indirect object 


Wehave now found it necessary not only to distinguish functional categories 
such as subject, verb, and object in the structure of the clause, but also to 
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subclassify these into more specific categories, such as transitive verb, direct 
object, and subject complement. Such subclassification is typical of both 
formal and functional distinctions in grammar. Only through these finer 
distinctions can an adequate account be given of what combinations of 
constituents enter into the structure of the English clause. To clarify the 
terminology and its use, let us return to the seven clause types in Table 2.16, 
and specify the structures more precisely (again omitting optional adverbials) 
by means of subcategories of V, O, C, and A, in Table 2.19 opposite. The ` 
abbreviations used are those which will be current throughout this book (new 
examples are added for further illustration). Further variations on these 
clause types, including some exceptional patterns, are discussed in 16.18%. 


Systematic correspondences ; 

The study of grammatical structure.is aided by observing systematic 
CORRESPONDENCES between one structure and another. Such correspondences 
are sometimes described in terms of transformational rules, but we shall not 
make use of such theoretical formulations in this book. Instead, we shall use 
demonstrable correspondences as an informal way of showing similarities 
and contrasts between structures. They are important in explaining the 
relation between grammatical choice and meaning, and also in providing 
criteria for classification. 

A systematic correspondence may be broadly defined as a relation or 
mapping between two structures X and Y, such that if the same lexical 
content occurs in X and in Y, there is a constant meaning relation between 
the two structures. (In using the term ‘lexical content’, we allow for the 
possibility that X and Y may contain different, though related, lexical items, 
such as wise and wisely.) This relation is often one of semantic equivalence, 
or paraphrase. In 2.21—24, we give three important examples of systematic 
correspondence, and show how they help in the identification of clause 
elements. Further types of correspondence will be examined in 2.45f. 

The symbol ~ is used in this book to represent such correspondences. 
Lack of systematic correspondence is symbolized by ^. 

We take the seven basic clause types of [1—7] as the point of departure for 
our description, but do not regard correspondences as unidirectional. 


Active and passive structures 

Clauses containing a noun phrase as object are distinguished by the fact that 
they are usually matched by passive clauses, in which the object noun phrase 
now appears as subject (V pass = passive verb phrase), cf Table 2.21 on the 
next page. As type SVOO clauses have two objects, they can often have two 
passive forms — one in which the indirect object becomes the subject, and 
another in which the direct object becomes subject. Further discussion of the 
active-passive relationship is found in 3.63f. 

As the formulae show, this correspondence permits us to convert clauses 
of types with an object into equivalent types without objects (or, in the case 
of SVOO, with only one object). Thus the passive of They considered him a 
genius [SVOC] is closely parallel in meaning to the SVC pattern, except for 
the passive verb phrase: 


Note 
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He was considered a genius. [S V pass Cs] 
cf He seemed a genius. [S V C] 


In all passive clause types, the agent by-phrase (cf 3.65/f, 9.50), which 
incorporates a noun phrase equivalent to the subject of the corresponding 
active clause, has the structural status of an optional adverbial (it is marked 
(A) in Table 2.21). Even when the agent by-phrase is absent, however, there 
is an implication of its presence at the level of meaning. In this sense, the 
agent by-phrase acts as complementation (cf 2.32) of the passive verb. Thus 
He was considered a genius carries the implication *. . . by someone or other’. 


Table 2.21 Relations between active and passive clause types 


Type SVO 
SVO, ' A number of people saw the accident ` 

S Vos (A) ~ The accident was seen (by a number of people) 
Type SVOO 

SVO,O,— My father gave me this watch 

S V pass Oa (A) (1) ~ I was given this watch (by my father) 

S Vass O; (A) (2) ^ This watch was given (to) me (by my father) 
Type SVOC 

SVOG ~.: Queen Victoria considered him a genius 

S V pass C, (A), ~ He was considered a genius (by Queen Victoria) 
Type SVOA 

SVO,A, ~ An intruder must have placed the ladder there 

S V pass As (A) ~ The ladder must have been placed there (by an intruder) 


BN 

[a] There are some exceptions (eg the verbs have, cost, resemble; cf 10.14, 16.27) to the passive 
equivalence with type SVO; eg: 

John had the book ~ *The book was had by John. 
[b] The second passive corresponding to type SVOO in Table 2.21 above is unidiomatic in AmE. 
More acceptable, in both AmE and BrE, is the related SVOA ~ SVA passive with a prepositional 
phrase (cf 2.23); eg; 

Some flowers had been brought him. 
is less natural than: 

Some flowers had been brought for him. 
With some verbs the former type seems quite unacceptable (cf 16.559): 

*Some fish had been caught/bought/cooked us. 


Copular and complex transitive structures 
Another correspondence often obtains between an SVOC clause and a clause 
with an infinitive or that-clause (cf 16.50) : 


I considered her to be beautiful. 
I considered that she was beautifui. 


I considered her beautiful. ~ { 


i 
{ 
1 
$ 
| 
1 
1 
1 
H 
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This correspondence indicates that the O and C of an SVOC clause are in the 
same relation to one another as the S and C of an SVC clause: She was 
beautiful (cf 16.437). This relation is expressed, wherever it is made explicit 
at all, by a copular verb, and we may therefore call it, for further reference, a 
COPULAR relationship. Copular relationships are important in other aspects 
of grammar apart from clause structure. They correspond, for example, to 
relations of apposition (of 17.65ff) and many relations of modification (cf 
2.31 -33). 

Further, we may extend the concept of ‘copular relationship’ to the relation 
between subject and adverbial in SVA clauses and the relation between 
object and adverbial in SVOA clauses (cf 10.10, 16.24, 16.48). 


Indirect objects and prepositional phrases 

There is a further correspondence by which SVOO clauses can n be converted - 
into SVOA clauses by the substitution of a prepositional phrase following the 
direct object for the indirect object preceding it: 


She sent Jima card ~ She sent a card to Jim. 
She left Jim a card ~ She left a card for Jim. 


To and for, indicating a recipient (cf 9.46), are the prepositions chiefly used, 
but others, such as with and of, are occasionally found (cf 16.57). 


[a] There are however, some recipient to- and for-phrases which cannot be made into indirect 
objects: He suggested the idea to Bill; She described her home to us; etc. A borderline case is ?He 
explained me his plan, which is acceptable to some speakers, but not to others. 

[b] We later (16.56/7) consider an alternative analysis in which the to-phrases and the, for-phrases 
illustrated above are described as prepositional objects, and are regarded as grammatically 
equivalent to indirect objects. 


The characterization of clause elements 

For a fuller appreciation of the clause patterns outlined in 2.16, we need to 
know, of course, on what grounds the elements subject, verb, object, 
complement, and adverbial are identified. The identification of the verb 
element in general presents no problem, as this element can be realized only 
by a verb phrase (cf 2.27). For the other elements, it is necessary to use a 
variety of criteria. Although clause elements are functional categories (cf 
2.12), their definitions are based on formal as well as on functional criteria. 
Thus it is an important part of the definition of both subjects and objects that 
they normally consist of noun phrases; it is an important part of the definition 
of complements that they are normally noun phrases or adjective phrases; 
and it is an important part of the definition of adverbials that they may be 
adverb phrases, prepositional phrases, or noun phrases. It is unnecessary to 
go into these definitions any further in this chapter, as they are elaborated 
systematically in 10.5/f. 
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Phrases as clause elements 


The constituents which function as elements of clause structure are either ` 
phrases or subordinate clauses (¢f2.9), and our next stage is to outline briefly - 


how the phrases, in their turn, are constituted. The five formal categories of 
phrase we have mentioned in 2.24 are verb phrases, noun phrases, adjective 
phrases, adverb phrases, and prepositional phrases. In the following diagram, 


. the upward-pointing arrows show how these phrase types (when not 
, embedded in other structures) can function as clause elements: 


Subject . 


Verb Object 


Complement 
v 


Adverbial ^ (Subject). 
P d 


Adverb 
Phrase 


Noun Adjective 
Phrase Phrase 


Prepositional 
Phrase 


Fig 2.25 Phrases as clause elements 


The broken arrows on the right indicate that adverb phrases and prepositional 
phrases can exceptionally function as subjects (cf/9.1 Note [a] and 10.15), and 
that prepositional phrases can exceptionally function as complements (cf 
10.11). 


1 


[2] Figure 2.25 naturally omits reference to embedded phrases (cf2.8), eg to prepositional phrases 
functioning as constituents of noun phrases. 
{b] Phrases such as the poor and the young are only apparent exceptions to Fig 2.25: we shall 
argue (cf7.23/), that although they have an adjective as their main word (or head), such phrases 
are noun phrases, 
[c] Only a limited range of adverbials can be realized as noun phrases (¢f8.39, 8.52). 

ES 


General structural characteristics of phrases 

Each phrase is named after a class of word which has a primary, and indeed 
obligatory function within it. This function, however, varies in different 
types of phrases, and we may usefully investigate it in terms of the distinction 
between optional and obligatory elements. One kind of construction is 
illustrated by prepositional phrases, which contain two normally obligatory 
elements: the preposition and the prepositional complement (cf9.1), Another 
kind of construction is illustrated by adjective phrases, which have one 
obligatory element (an adjective), optionally preceded or followed by other 
elements. These two constructions will be called NONHEADED and HEADED 
respectively: 


NONHEADED: Prepositional Phrase HEADED: Adjective Phrase 


^ ‘N 
4 A ^. 
Pid ^. & 
to London (very) important — (indeed) 
Fig 2.26 


ee SEE ee a ee Ee 


Note . 
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Thus in the sentence 7 went to London, neither to nor London could be omitted : 
*I went to, *I went London. But in the sentence This is very important indeed, 
the modifiers very and indeed can be omitted: This is important; while 
important is obligatory: *This is very indeed. The obligatory element of a 
headed construction is called its HEAD; it may function in a manner equivalent 
to the whole construction of which it is a part. Adverb phrases resemble 
adjective phrases in that they have a head (an adverb) to which optional 
elements may be added; eg: (rather) slowly. But the two most important 
categories of phrase, verb phrases and noun phrases, do not entirely fit into 
either category: for them, the headed/nonheaded distinction is inadequate. 


Technical terms for headed and nonheaded are *endocentric' and ‘exocentric’. 


Verb phrases and noun phrases . : : 
The verb phrase and the noun phrase can be considered the most important 
phrasal categories for functional reasons. We note from Fig 2.25 that the 
verb phrase operates as the V element in a clause, ie as the most ‘central’ and 
indispensable part of the clause (cf 2.13). The noun phrase is important more 
because of its multiplicity of function: Fig 2.25 shows that a noun phrase can 
function as any of the clause constituents except V. A declarative sentence, 
indeed, normally contains a verb phrase and at least one noun phrase. 

Verb phrases are headed to the extent that they are composed of two kinds 
of element, auxiliaries and main verbs, such that every unreduced verb 
phrase (cf 2.51) contains a main verb, but not necessarily an auxiliary. 
However, a nonfinite (3.53/7) main verb cannot normally stand on its own in 
independent clauses; the auxiliaries can, have, and been may not, therefore, 
be omitted in: - 


Jack can play the trombone. Our team has been beaten. 


The relations between auxiliaries and main verbs are more complex than can 
be explained by the simple headed/nonheaded distinction; further consider- 
ation of this question will be given in 3.55. 

Similar remarks apply to noun phrases. A noun phrase is headed to the 
extent that it has a central constituent or head, to which other elements can 
be optionally added. But if we change the plural noun phrase in [1] into a 
singular one in [2], the head can no longer stand alone: 


(some) (beautiful) (Flemish) vases. [1] 
a (beautiful) (Flemish) vase. [2] 


For a large class of noun phrases, in fact, a DETERMINATIVE element such as a 
in [2] is obligatory. In another respect, too, noun phrases do not behave like 
headed constructions: members of one class of words, that of personal 
pronouns (J, him, her, etc), although they act as heads of noun phrases (in the 
sense that / can function alone as subject, him as object, etc), cannot normally 
have optional elements, such as articles and adjectives, added to them. Thus 
in some noun phrases the head must be accompanied, and in other noun 
phrases it cannot (normally) be accompanied, by another element. Such 
observations make it clear that phrases, like clauses, cannot be described by 
a single structural formula, and that various subclassifications have to be 
made of phrases and of the elements they contain. 


The room contains { 
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Summary of phrase structures 

In spite of the inevitable oversimplification, we give now a brief tabular 
summary of the main elements of each phrase class. Rather than label all 
elements with functional labels (as we did with S, V, O, C, and A), we shall 
merely illustrate certain general types of syntactic function within phrases. 
These types will receive further comment in 2.29—33. : 


VERB PHRASES (cf/3.52//) consist of a main verb which either stands alone as 


the entire verb phrase, or is preceded by up to four verbs in an auxiliary 
function: 


Table 2.28a Verb phrase 


main verb 


auxiliary/auxiliaries 


sank : 


was 


sinking 


The ship has been sunk 


must have been 


sinking 


may have been being | sunk <rare; cf Note» 


NOUN PHRASES (cf. 5.1, 17.19) consist of a head, which is typically a noun, 
and of elements which (either obligatorily or optionally) determine the head 
and (optionally) modify the head, or complement another element in the 
phrase: 


Table 2.28b Noun phrase 


: . postmodification 
determin- | premodi- 


ative fication comple- 
mentation 

; him 

| Peter 

Alice’s wedding 


that girl with the 
red hair 


I remember all those fine warm | days in the 
country 
last year 


better story than that 


best trip that I 
ever had 


good trip that I 
once had 
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ADJECTIVE PHRASES (cf 7.20f) consist of an adjective as head, optionally 


preceded and followed by modifying elements: 


Table 2.28c Adjective phrase 


postmodification 


premodification _ 
: complementation 
pleasant 
The too hot to be enjoyable 
weather . 
was ; incredibly cold 


pleasant 


Sometimes an obligatory or optional complementation (cf 2.32, 16.69) is 
added. ' 


ADVERB PHRASES (cf 7.46f) are similar to adjective phrases in their structure, 
except that they have an adverb, instead of an adjective, as their head: 


Table2.28d Adverb phrase 


postmodification 


premodification 


complementation 
yesterday 


Ispoke often 


to him severely indeed 


clearly as I could 


PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES (cf 9.1ff) consist of a preposition followed by a 
prepositional complement, which is normally a noun phrase: 


Table 2.28e Prepositional phrase 


prepositional complement 
for 


lunch 


at the corner of the street 
I met her 


on Saturday morning 


by a strange coincidence 


It is true of adjective and adverb phrases, as of noun phrases, that one-word 
elements tend to precede the head, whereas multi-word elements tend to 
follow it. But there are exceptions: eg the adverbs indeed and enough 
postmodify their head. 


Note 
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The verb phrase construction of may have been being sunk is so rare that an extended example is 
called for. The following dialogue could well occur during an interview for an appointment: 
A: Hasa candidate named Petersen been interviewed yet? 
B: He wasn't jn the waiting room two minutes ago. He may have been being interviewed 
then. 


Form and function in phrase structure 

We shall find it necessary to observe the distinction between form and 
function within phrases, as within clauses. It is true that there is a strong 
association between certain word classes and certain elements within the 


_ phrase. For example, in noun phrases the head is typically a noun, and the 


determinative function is typically performed by members of a relatively 
small class of words called, appropriately enough, DETERMINERS (the, a, no, 
every, etc). On the other hand, there is rarely a one-to-one match between 
formal and functional classifications. The head of a noun phrase may bea 
pronoun (as we have seen), or an adjective: the poor, the unemployed, etc. 
Similarly, the determinative function can be performed not only by a 
determiner, but by a genitive construction: John's new bicycle, etc (cf 5.121). 
In such cases, we need to make terminological distinctions between form and 
function, so that we can say, for example, that an adjective (formal term) can 
function either as modifier or as head (functional terms) in a noun phrase. It 
will be noted that a noun can be a premodifier as well as a head: contrast the 
poor city with the city poor. 

In other cases, however, there is a one-to-one match, and it would be 
superfluous to introduce two terms for what is effectively the same category. 
A preposition nearly always functions as the ‘preposed’ element of a 
prepositional phrase, and no other word class shares this function. It might 
be equally claimed that there is no need to distinguish form from function in 
the verb phrase: that auxiliary verb and main verb will satisfy both 
requirements. But even here, we shall find good grounds for distinguishing 
‘auxiliary’ and ‘main’, as functional terms, from the terms which define 
classes of verb word. Of these, there are three: MODAL verbs (may, will, could, 
etc) always function as auxiliaries; FULL verbs (give, work, try, etc) always 
function as main verbs; and PRIMARY verbs (the three most important verbs 
in the language: be, have, and do) can function either as auxiliaries or as main 
verbs. i 

There are thiee other terms designating broad functions which may be 
performed by various types of constituents, and we shall now explain their 
meaning. They are DETERMINATION, MODIFICATION, and COMPLEMENTATION. 


Determination 

This term may be used for the function of words and (sometimes) phrases 
which, in general, determine what kind of reference a noun phrase has: for 
example, whether it is definite (like the) or indefinite (like a/an), partitive 
(like some) or universal (like all). Semantically, all noun phrases are 
determined in some way or other; eg all noun phrases are either definite or 
indefinite in meaning. But some heads are by their very nature self- 
determining: proper nouns and personal pronouns, for example, are 
inherently definite, and in this sense incorporate their own determiner. In 


Note 
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such cases, then, a noun phrase will not generally contain a separate word 
with a determinative function. When the head is a common noun, on the 
other hand, determination as a syntactic function is normal, if not obligatory: 
we cannot, for instance, omit the determiners the and a in The driver was a 
man. : 


It will be clear from the above that we treat the definite and indefinite articles as members of the 
larger class of determiners. There appears to'be an exception to the generalization that common 
nouns are determined in the case of plural and noncount nouns like women and water respectively ; 
but we shall prefer to say (cf 5.2) that the apparent absence of an article signals the presence of 
the ZERO article. 


Modification ` : 

Modification, in contrast, is a largely optional function performed, for 
instance, by adjectives in the noun phrase, and by intensifying adverbs in the 
adverb phrase. Premodifiers precede the head, and postmodifiers follow it; 
in noun phrases, premodifiers follow determinatives. Semantically, modifiers 
add ‘descriptive’ information to the head, often restricting the reference of 
the head. Thus a green table has a more specific meaning than a table, and 
very tall has à more specific meaning than tall (cf however, 17.3/f for the 
distinction between restrictive and nonrestrictive modification). In this 
respect, modifiers in phrases parallel adverbials in the clause — a similarity 
brought out by: 


He arrived (unexpectedly) (in Warsaw) yesterday. [1] 
~ his (unexpected) arrival (in Warsaw) yesterday. [21 


In the clause [1] the parenthesized elements are adverbials, whereas in the 
noun phrase [2] the parenthesized elements are modifers. 


[a] The particular correspondence between [1] and [2], whereby a clause-related meaning takes 
on the grammatical form of a noun phrase, is discussed under the heading of NOMINALIZATION 


(cf 17.519). 

[b) The parallel between [1] and [2] also helps to explain a traditional characterization of adverbs 
as modifiers of verbs (a tradition enshrined in the term adverb itself), But as we shall see in 
Chapter 8, adverbs cannot be regarded in this light. 


Complementation 

We reserve the term COMPLEMENTATION (as distinct from complement) for the 
function of a part of a phrase or clause which follows a word, and completes 
the specification of a meaning relationship which that word implies. As such, 
complementation may be either obligatory or optional on the syntactic level. 
Complementation also overlaps with other functions, such as adverbials and 
modifiers. 

We have already encountered complementation in clause structure: the 
clause types listed in Table 2.16 (SVO, SVA, SVOA, etc) were characterized 
by differences in the complementation (in terms of O, C, or A) required to 
complete the meaning of the verb. Thus the terms 'monotransitive' (as 
applied to the verb deceive) or ‘ditransitive’ (as applied to the verb allow) 
identify their complementations as O and O O respectively. In a similar way, 
certain adjectives require complementation by a postmodifier: 


' Note 
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VERB COMPLEMENTATION 
He deceived his father. BUT *He deceived. 
He allowed me a respite. BUT *He allowed me. 


ADJECTIVE COMPLEMENTATION 
All sales are subject to tax. BUT *All sales are subject. 
Mr Gould is likely to resign. BUT *Mr Gould is likely. 


The verb deceive and the adjective subject are similar to the extent that their 
meaning requires not only a subject (X°) but some other element ( Y): ‘X 
deceives Y', ‘X is subject.to Y’. The meaning of a clause will be incomplete 
unless the ‘Y’ is specified. In other cases, the complementation is optional: 


VERB COMPLEMENTATION: Joan was eating (her lunch). .H] 


ADJECTIVE COMPLEMENTATION: The boat was ready (for departure). [2] 


The function of the optional elements here is still one of complementation 
because even when they are omitted, it is still implied that Joan was eating 
something, and that the boat was ready for something. In this connection, we 
may notice a contrast even between such semantically similar adjectives as 
glad and cheerful, in that the first implies that the emotion has a specific 
source, whereas the second does not. Thus glad will be typically followed by 
a complementing phrase or clause (eg: glad about your prize, glad that you 
came), and will occur without such complementation only if the context 
supplies the information which the clause fails to specify. On the other hand, 
cheerful may freely occur as both modifier and head in a way which is not 
possible with glad: 


We always found him cheerful. BUT ?We always found him glad. ` 
He was a cheerful person. BUT *He was a glad person. 


Although we describe the complementation in [1] as ‘optional’, there is reason to claim that her 
lunch in Joan was eating her lunch is not optional in a strictly syntactic sense of the word. If, as we 
argue in 10.4, verbs like eat are dually classified as both transitive and intransitive, then the 
omission of the object involves a change in the classification of the verb element (c/ App 1.54). 


Modification and complementation 

Although complementing elements may be optional, such elements differ 
semantically from other optional elements (eg most modifiers) in that the 
omission of complementation, as in The boat was ready (2.32 [2]), implies that 
some element of meaning in a preceding word is ‘unsatisfied’, and therefore 
has to be provided through context. It must be admitted, however, that this 
criterion is not always clear-cut, since the need for semantic ‘satisfaction’ is 
a matter of degree. 

Another difference between complementation and modification is a 
syntactic one. Whereas the modifying function always relates to the head of 
a phrase, the complementing function may relate to a premodifier which is 
separated from its complementation by the head: 


Greek is a more difficult language than French. [1] 
She was too ill to travel. 2] 


In [1], the phrase than French complements the comparative adverb more 


* 
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rather than the head noun language; and in [2], to travel complements the 
adverb too, rather than the head adjective ill. To see this, we note that the 
omission of the relevant modifier results in an unacceptable sentence: - 


*Greek is a difficult language than French. 
*She was ill to travel. ' 
(But cf: She is (rather) young to drive a car; 16.76.) 


It is clear, then, that there is not a straight choice between optional and 
obligatory elements of phrases. Determination, modification, and comple- 
mentation all depend on the presence of some other element (usually the 
head) in the phrase. Heads are obligatory and modifiers are generally 
optional, but determination and complementation are functions whose 
conditions of occurrence cannot be defined so simply (cf 5.10f, 16.18/f). 


For completeness, it should be mentioned that modifiers may themselves contain modifiers (cf 
17.118ff). For example, in far more difficult, far modifies more, and far more modifies difficult. 
Hence the unacceptability of */ar difficult. 


Word classes 


In dealing with phrases, we have already had occasion to refer to many of 
the general WORD CLASSES traditionally called *parts of speech". Members of 
the Indo-European group of languages have been analysed in terms of such 
categories since classical antiquity. It may be helpful now to list and 
exemplify the word classes that have been introduced: 


(a) CLOSED CLASSES (cf 2.39) 
preposition — of, at, in, without, in spite of 
pronoun — he, they, anybody, one, which 
determiner — the, a, that, every, some 
conjunction — and, that, when, although f ` 
modal verb - can, must, will, could 
primary verb — be, have, do 


(b 


— 


OPEN CLASSES (cf 2.40) 

noun - John, room, answer, play 

adjective — happy, steady, new, large, round 
full verb — search, grow, play 

adverb — steadily, completely, really 


To these may be added two lesser categories (cf 2.42): 
(c) numerals — one, two, three; first, second, third 

and the marginal and anomalous class of 

(d) interjections — oh, ah, ugh, phew 


and, finally, a small number of words of unique function (eg the negative 
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particle not and the infinitive marker to) which do not easily fit into any of 
these classes. a 

Even so short a list of examples raises several important questions, to 
which we now turn. 


Lexical items and grammatical words 

First, we should notice that the examples are listed as words in their 
‘dictionary form’, and not as they often appear in sentences when they 
function as constituents of phrases (but çf Note [a] on invariable words): thus 
the singular noun room is listed and not the plural noun rooms; the simple 


. adjective happy and not the comparative adjective happier; the infinitive (or 


uninflected) verb hope and not the past form hoped; the subjective pronoun 
form he and not the objective form him. We cite these words in what may be 
called their BASE form (cf App I.2f), ie the form to which, in regular cases, 
inflectional suffixes are added to make inflected forms (rooms, happier, etc). 
But such a manner of speaking reveals that we are using the term *word' in 
two different senses. The ambiguity is more fully evident in: 


‘The word works occurs in the sentence He works at home.’ [1] 
‘The word WORK occurs in the sentence He works at home.’ D1 


Both sentences are acceptable in normal usage, but the ambiguity they show 
can be avoided if we adopt the term LEXICAL ITEM (cf App 1.1) to replace 
*word' in [2]. That is, a lexical item is a word as it occurs in a dictionary, 
where work, works, working, worked will all be counted as different 
grammatical forms, or variants, of the word woRK. We shall use a graphic 
convention (SMALL CAPITALS), where necessary (and particularly in Chapter 
3), to distinguish lexical items from grammatical word-forms (ie words as 
units which are constituents of phrases). We shall not, however, in general 
distinguish lexical items by a separate terminology: following normal 
practice, class labels such as verb, noun, ànd adjective will be used to refer to 
words in both senses. 

Like the distinction between forms and functions, that between words as 
forms and words as lexical items does not have to be made in all cases. Only 
certain parts of speech have inflections (ie endings or modifications which 
change one word-form into another): notably nouns (answer, answers), verbs 
(give, gives, gave, giving, given), pronouns (they, them, their, theirs), and 
adjectives (large, larger, largest). Moreover, not all words in these categories 
have more than one form. Other word classes, with a few exceptions (cf Note 
[a], are invariable. In citing invariable words, we shall always use italics 
rather than small capitals. 


[a] Apart from nouns, verbs, pronouns, and adjectives, a few adverbs (soon, sooner, soonest, etc) 
and determiners (few, fewer, fewest, etc) have inflected forms. Other parts of speech are 
invariable. 

[b] On ‘stem’, as distinct from ‘base’, cf App 1.2. 

[c] When a grammatical or semantic distinction is realized morphologically by a contrast 
between the presence and the absence of an inflection, the word-form with the inflection is 
termed MARKED, and the form without it UNMARKED. Thus the plural forms of regular nouns, in 
contrast to their singular forms, are marked by the -s ending. The unmarked form is also 
frequently the term which is more neutral or general in use or meaning: the present tense, as 
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opposed to the past, is thus not only unmarked in having (except in the third person singular) no 
inflection, but also in being able to refer to time in a general sense, including past, present, and 
future time (cf 4.3). From this concept, it is common to extend the use of ‘marked’ and 
*unmarked' (as we do in this book) more generally to grammatical contrasts which are formally 
or semantically unequal in this way. It can be said, foc example, that the progressive aspect (eg: 
is living) is marked in relation to the nonprogressive (eg: lives) both because it is realized by the 
additional syntactic MARKING of the BE + Ving construction (cf 3.54) and also because it is 


` semantically more restricted than the nonprogressive. Further examples of a macked/unmarked 


distinction are mentioned in 3.58, 5.112, 6.10, and 7.88. 


From even the few examples given in 2.34, it can be seen that a lexical item 


` may consist of a sequence of more than one orthographic word (cf 2.37). This 


is especially common in the case of complex prepositions (cf 9.10f) such as 
in spite of, because of, away from, and multi-word verbs (cf 16.2) such as look 
at, set up, and stand out (compare the related adjective outstanding, again one 
lexical item, but this time one word also) Equally, however, we can 
sometimes look upon a lexical item as being downgraded to become less than 
a word: for example, the adverbs out and up in outstanding and upset or (from 
this viewpoint) the noun spite and the prepositions in and of in in spite of. 

The treatment of the subjective form (J, he, she, etc) of personal pronouns 
as the base or ‘dictionary’ form is conventional, but is not so clearly motivated 
as in the case of other word classes. We may note even here, however, a 
tendency to select the subjective form in derivational compounds: for 
example, she-wolf and he-man rather than *her-wolf and *him-man. 


Morphological, phonological, and orthographic form 

Secondly, some of the examples in 2.34 appear as more than one word class 
(play as a noun and verb, that as a demonstrative and conjunction) and more 
of them could have been given additional entries in this way (round can be a 
noun, verb, adjective, adverb, and preposition). In such cases we can say that 
the same MORPHOLOGICAL FORM is a realization of more than one lexical item. 
This is a highly important feature of English, and further attention will be 
drawn to it in App L43/ff. A morphological form may be simple (consisting 
of a stem only, as in the case of play) or complex (consisting of more than one 
morpheme, like p/ayful). The morphological form of a word may therefore 
be defined as its composition in terms of morphemes (cf 2.7), ie stems and 
affixes. 

While such morphological correspondences across parts of speech should 
be noted, we should also give attention to morphological characteristics 
which distinguish one part of speech from another, notably the occurrence 
of particular derivational affixes (cf App 1.207) which mark a word as a 
member of a particular class. The suffix -ness, for example, marks an item as 
a noun (kindness, happiness, etc), while the suffix -less marks an item as an 
adjective (helpless, careless, etc). Such indicators enable a speaker of English 
to recognize implicitly the word class of an item, even if he has not met that 
item before, purely on the basis of its form. 

When the need arises, therefore, we shall be able to distinguish a lexical 
item not only from the grammatical forms which it takes in various syntactic 
settings, but from the morphological forms which it may share entirely or in 
part with other lexical items of the same word class or of other word classes. 
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Thus the adjective LONG has precisely the same morphological forms as the 
adverb LONG (long ~ longer ~ longest); whereas the adjective GOOD shares 
the forms of the adverb WELL only in part: ie the comparative (better) and 
superlative (besr) forms. ; 

This morphological convergence may also occur at the level of grammatical 
forms, either between forms of different lexical items (eg: meeting as a 
singular noun and meeting as a verb participle) or between forms of the same 
lexical item (worked as a realization of both the past tense and the -ed 
participle forms of wORK). The latter is an example of the NEUTRALIZATION 
of inflectional forms which are distinct for other verbs (cf 3.2/f, 3.11/7) such 
as GIVE (gare, given). f 

For the sake.of completeness, it should be added that a word also has a 
PHONOLOGICAL and an ORTHOGRAPHIC form, and that similarities and 
contrasts in pronunciation and spelling are not necessarily to be associated 
with those on the levels of lexicology and grammar. There is, for example, an 
important similarity between all words beginning jð/ (the, that, then, for 
example), and likewise between many of those beginning wh- (which, when, 
for example): basically, the former are relater or indicator words, and the 
latter interrogative or relative words (cf 2.44f). But we should hesitate to 
attempt a morphological account of these similarities; rather, they are 
correspondences of pronunciation and spelling which reflect grammatical 
correspondences in the history of the language. Similarly, the variant spelling 
and pronunciation of the indefinite article a/an is not a case of inflectional 
variation, but:of variation determined by phonology (viz by whether the 
following word begins with a consonant or not). 


Homonyms and homomorphs 

Words which share the same phonological or orthographic ‘shape’, but are 
morphologically unrelated, are termed HOMONYMs: for example, rose [noun] 
is a homonym of rose [past tense verb]. There is no standard term for words 
which also share the same morphological form (eg: red as a noun and red as 
an adjective, meeting as a noun and meeting as a verb), but it seems 
appropriate to adopt the term HOMOMORPH for this purpose. These and 
related distinctions such as ‘homophone’ and ‘homograph’ (cf Note) are 
explained in Fig 2.38 opposite. 

To the set of equivalence relations between words, this diagram adds, for 
completeness, the relation of synonymy, or sameness of meaning. Strictly, 
synonymy (and its opposite, antonymy) holds between word senses, rather 
than between words. For example, hard is a synonym of difficult only in one 
sense; in another sense (that in which it contrasts with soft) it is not. Of the 
three major kinds of equivalence in Fig 2.38, homonymy is phonological and/ 
or graphic, and synonymy is semantic. Only homomorphy is of primary 
concern to grammar. 


There has been considerable disagreement and confusion over the use of the term *bomonym', 
which has often been extended to apply to cases we have referred to as homomorphs. Similarly, 
‘homonym’ has often been used ambiguously, according to whether it denotes identity of 
pronunciation, of spelling, or of both. These distinctions can be made, where required, by the 
use of the terms HOMOPHONE and HOMOGRAPH. In practice, the distinction between homonymy 
and homomorphy is not always easy to draw. We judge red [noun] and red [adjective] to be 
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HOMOPHONE 


same pronunciation 
HOMONYM eg:saw | — saw 
same prónunciation/spelling [noun] [past tense verb] 


(morphologically unrelated) no - know 
eg:saw . - saw. 
[noun] [past tense verb] HOMOGRAPH 
no -~ know same spelling 
row[ra0/ - row|rao/ eg: saw - saw 
[noun] [past tense verb] _ 
row/rau/-row/rav/ 
HOMOMORPH. 


same morphological form 
(different syntactic function) 


eg: fast ~ fast 
[adjective] [adverb] 
down - down 


[adverb] [preposition] 


SYNONYM 
same sense (different morphological form) 
eg:hard -difficult 

someone — somebody 


Fig 2.38 Types of equivalence between words 


homomorphs only on the grounds that they share the same stem morpheme, and this in turn 
rests on the judgment that the two words are related through processes of word-formation, in a 
semantically systematic way (cf esp CONVERSION, App I.43f7). Thus to call-two words such as 
hard [adjective] and hard [adverb] *homomorphs' is to acknowledge their affinity in meaning. 
With other words (eg: leave [noun] and leave [verb]) this connection is less clear. Our use of 
*homomorph' is also ambiguous (but harmlessly so) according to whether this relation of 
morphological identity exists between words qua grammatical forms (eg between hidden as an 
adjective and hidden as a verb participle) or between words qua lexical items (eg between WORK 
as a noun, comprising the word forms work and works, and WORK as a verb, comprising the 
forms work, works, working, and worked). And if we apply the term *homomorphs' to WORK 
[noun] and work [verb], we must also apply it, where the occasion arises, to different secondary 
word classes (cf 2.41): eg WORK as an intransitive verb (as in This watch doesn't work) and WORK 
asa monotransitive verb (as in She worked wonders). By acknowledging in these ways the various 
senses in which words may be linguistically ‘the same’ or ‘different’, we do not imply any 
subordination of semantic to formal criteria, but merely recognize that grammatical and 
semantic criteria may be independentof one another. The conventional practices of lexicography, 
whereby different grammatical homomorphs are grouped under the same 'headword', should 
not necessarily be regarded, for grammatical purposes, as definitive. 


Closed-class items 

Thirdly, the parís of speech in 2.34 were listed in two main groups, (a) and 
(b), and this introduces a distinction of great significance. Set (a) comprises 
what are called CLOSED-CLASs items. That is, the sets of items are ‘closed’ in 
the sense that they are only exceptionally extended by the creation of 
additional members: a moment's reflection is enough for us to realize how 
rarely in a language we invent or adopt a new or additional pronoun. It 
requires no great effort to list all or most of the members of a closed class 
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(even though one may not be sure that one has made an exhaustive inventory 
of its more peripheral members). 

A semantic corollary of this is that closed-class members are mutually 
exclusive and mutually defining in meaning: it is less easy to state the 
meaning of an individual item than to define it in relation to the.rest of the 
class. The meaning of closed-class items also tends to be closely bound up 
with that of the construction of which they are a part, as is reflected in 
alternative names sometimes given to them — ‘function words’, ‘grammatical 
words’, and ‘structure words’. These terms also stress their function in the 
grammatical sense, as structural markers: thus a determiner typically signals 
the beginning of a noun phrase, a preposition the beginning of a ' prepositional 
phrase, a conjunction the beginning of a clause. 


Open-class items 

By contrast, set (b) in 2.34 comprises OPEN CLASSES. Items belonging to such 
a class have broadly the same grammatical properties and structural 
possibilities as its other members, but the class is *open' in that it is 
indefinitely extendable. New items are constantly being created, and no one 
could make an inventory of all the nouns (for example) in English, and be 
confident that it was complete. This inevitably affects the way in which we 
attempt to define any item in an open class: while it would be valuable to 
relate the meaning of room to other nouns with which it has a semantic 
affinity (chamber, hall, house, etc) one could not define it as 'not house, not 
box, not plate, not indigestion, . ..' as one might define a closed-class item 
like this as ‘not that’. 

Of course, in any one phrase or sentence the decision to select a particular 
word at one place in the structure imposes great constraints on what can be 
selected at another. But in an arrangement like the following there is in 
principle a sharp difference between the number of possibilities in columns 
(i), (iii), and (iv) (‘closed’) and the number in (ii), (v), and (vi) (‘open’): 


(John) i fountain | sadly 


tree happily 


book frequently 


window 


path 


The distinction between ‘open’ and ‘closed’ word classes must be treated 
with caution, however. On the one hand, we must not exaggerate the ease 
with which we create new words (cf App I.13/), and on the other we must 
not exaggerate the extent to which word classes in set (a) are ‘closed’: new 
prepositions (usually of the complex type ‘preposition + noun + preposition’ 
like by way of) continue to arise (cf 9.10/f). 
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The taxonomy of word classes 

There is a yet more important caveat. Although they have deceptively 
specific labels, the word classes tend in fact to be rather heterogeneous, if not 
problematic categories. There is nothing. sacrosanct about the traditional 
parts-of-speech classification, and we have indeed deviated from tradition to 
some extent in our list in 2.34. Thus the traditional category of article (the 
and ajan) has been subsumed under the larger heading of determiners 
(including, for instance, the demonstratives this and that); the traditional 
category of verb, on the other hand, has been divided into three categories, 


.two closed (primary and modal verbs) and one open (full verbs). Both these 


adjustments are well-motivated for modern English. They do, however, raise 
questions about the justification for this or that classification. 

The term *word classes' (or more particularly the traditional term 'parts of 
speech") has been normally understood to refer to the most general categories 
to which lexical items can be appropriately assigned. There are, however, 
well-established subclassifications within these categories: nouns are sub- 
classified into SECONDARY WORD. CLASSES as common nouns, proper nouns, 
etc, and verbs as transitive verbs, intransitive verbs etc. But there is scope 
for considerable disagreement on the point at which we stop grouping 
subcategories into larger categories. The class of adverbs is notoriously 
heterogeneous, and may be separated into an open class consisting of adverbs 
with an adjectival base (especially those, like completely, which have an -/y 
suffix), and a closed class including adverbs such as here, there, now, etc. This 
closed class, however, will still be heterogeneous. An even better case can be 
made for splitting the conjunction class into subordinators (cf 14.11/f), which 
link a subordinate clause to a superordinate clause, and coordinators (cf 
13.5ff), which link coordinate constructions. In the opposite direction, there 
are arguments, despite the clear criteria which separate modal, primary, and 
full verbs in modern English, for bringing these together, in the traditional 
way, within a global class of verbs. Indeed, the use of the term ‘verb’ itself in 
reference to these three categories reflects their overlap in terms of 
morphology, function, and meaning (cf 3.1/f). 

Such arguments, however, have more to do with the labelling of categories 
than with the question of how we can best explain the grammatical behaviour 
of items on the basis of their various degrees of similarity and.contrast. It is 
to this more substantial question that we shall address ourselves in the 
following chapters. 


Additional classes 

Some mention must be finally made of two categories, numerals and 
interjections, which are yoked together here only by virtue of the difficulty of 
classifying them as either closed or open classes. 


(a) NUMERALS 

Numerals, whether the cardinal numerals, one, two, three, . . . or the ordinal 
numerals first, second, third, . . . , must be placed somewhere between open- 
class and closed-class items: they resemble the former in that they make up a 
very large class — indeed, a class of infinite membership; but they resemble 
the latter in that the semantic relations among them are mutually exclusive 
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and mutually defining. We do not create new numerals in the sense in which 
we create new nouns: in a way, numerals constitute a miniature syntax of 


their own, within the larger syntax of the English language (cf 6.63//), 


combining a small number of morphemes according to regular rules. 


(b) INTERJECTIONS i 
Interjections might be considered a closed class on the grounds that those 
that are fully institutionalized are few in number. But unlike the closed 
classes listed in 2.34(a), they are grammatically peripheral, in the sense that 
they do not enter into constructions with other word.classes, and are only 
loosely connected to sentences with which they may be orthographically or 
phonologically associated. They are also peripheral to the language system 
itself, in that they frequently involve the use of sounds which do not otherwise. 
occur in English words. Thus ugh is the spelling of an exclamation often 
pronounced something like [Ax] or [ox] even though the ‘achlaut’ /x/ is not a 
phoneme in standard AmE or BrE (cf 11.55). 


Jt can be argued that interjections form a relatively open class because they can be rather freely 
created by onomatopoeia. For example, comic-strip cartoons often contain such nonce 
interjections as yucck, gr-r-r-r, and blaat. These reflect a similar unstructured freedom to make 
use of expressive vocalizing in ordinary conversation. 


Word classes in relation to meaning 

It has already been implied that our characterization of parts of speech will 
depend on their grammatical form and function, rather than on their 
semantic properties. The ‘notional’ approach to word classes, manifested in 
its most naive form in schoolbook definitions such as ‘a verb is a doing word’, 
may be a useful pedagogical aid, but cannot in any way replace the definition 
of grammatical concepts in grammatical terms. At the same time, there are 
important generalizations to be made about the relation between word classes 
and their meaning, and the fact that these generalizations do not have 


complete reliability should not deter us.from taking note of them. Broadly 


speaking, nouns can be characterized naturally as 'stative' (cf 4.4) in that 
they typically refer to entities that are regarded as stable, whether these are 
concrete (physical) like house, table, paper, or abstract (of the mind) like hope, 
botany, length. At the opposite pole, verbs can be more naturally characterized 
as ‘dynamic’: they are fitted (by their capacity to show tense and aspect, for 
example) to indicate action, activity, and temporary or changing conditions. 
Adjectives, in so far as they attribute stable properties to the referents of 
nouns, are to be associated with them in expressing stative meaning. Thus 
many adjectives contrast with verbs in their inability to be rendered 
‘temporary’ by the progressive aspect (¢f4.28/). Contrast: 


John works hard. 
John is tall. 


John is working hard. 
BUT *John is being tall. 


Again, adverbs (or more specifically, adjuncts), in so far as they add a 
particular condition of time, place, manner, etc to the dynamic implication 
of the verb, are also to be placed in the ‘dynamic’ category: 


Marion is beautiful. Marion dances beautifully. 


ofa naana eNi 
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The contrast between these two sentences (where the adjective indicates a 
stable characteristic of a person and the adverb an evanescent characteristic 
of that person's behaviour) is one which has countless parallels in the 
language. On this basis, the relations between. open classes can be crudely 
summarized thus: 


STATIVE noun«— — —sadjective 


DYNAMIC — verb«—————^adverb 


But even the examples we have given show the weaknesses of this 
formulation; John is a hard worker and Marion is a skilful dancer show the 
adjective taking on some of the ‘dynamic’ implications of the adverb. 
Further, some verbs cannot normally be used with the progressive aspect (eg: 
* He is knowing English) and therefore belong to the stative rather than the 
dynamic category (cf 4.29). There are also exceptions in the other direction 
among nouns and adjectives. For instance, a child may be well-behaved one 
minute and a nuisance or naughty the next. Although adjectives are primarily 
stative in meaning (tall, red, old), some, such as naughty or: insolent, can 
resemble verbs in referring to transitory conditions of behaviour or activity. 
This is reflected in the possibility of their cooccurrence with the progressive 
aspect of the verb BE: 


snas | a nuisance ; 
He is being kae } again. 
Indeed, in spite of their associative connection with word classes, these 
semantic distinctions are not to be treated as criteria diagnostic of 
membership of those classes. Thus we can take a normally dynamic item (say 
the verb in He wrote the book) and ‘nominalize’ it (the writing of the book) 
pretending — as it were — to see the action as a static ‘thing’. So also the verb 
tax beside the nouns tax and taxation. Again, the name participle reflects the 
fact that such a form ‘participates’ in the features both of the verb (The car 
was approaching us) and of the adjective (the approaching car). In later chapters 
(cf esp 4.27ff, 1.40f, 17.51) these form-meaning relations will be explored 
further, but emphasis will be understandably placed on significant contrasts 


‘of meaning within word classes, rather than between them. 


Pro-forms 

The names of the parts of speech are traditional, and neither in themselves 
nor in relation to each other do these names give a safe guide to their 
meaning, which instead is best understood in terms of their grammatical 
properties. ‘Adverb’ is a classic instance (cf 7.46f). We have seen some 
justification in the previous section for the term participle, and another 
exception is the term pronoun (cf 6.1ff) which is at least partially appropriate 
in suggesting that a pronoun can serve as a substitute for a noun: 


room. 
one 


John searched the big room and then the small [1] 


from...to until since 


from ... to ... 


C) We lived in Japan from 2003 to 2010. 
C) | work from Monday to Friday. 


You can also say from ... until ... : 
O We lived in Japan from 2003 until 2010. 


Monday Friday 


until ... 


__ They're going away tomorrow. 
They'll be away until Friday. E until Friday > 

|. | went to bed early, but | wasnt tired. 
| read a book until 3 o'clock. Friday 
Wait here until I come back. 


Friday 
December 
3 oclock 

| come back 


You can also say till (= until): 
C) Wait here till | come back. 


Compare: 
O ‘How long will you be away?” ‘Until Monday! 
O ‘When are you coming back? 'On Monday: 


since + a time in the past (to now) 
We use since after the present perfect (have been / have done etc.): 
Monday ©) Joe is in hospital. He has been 
1998 in hospital since Monday. ; 
230 (= from Monday to now) since Monday > 
O Sue and Dave have been 


| arrived e uni 
married since 1998. Monday now 
(= from 1998 to now) 
C) Ithas been raining since | arrived. 


Compare: 
C) We lived in Japan from 2003 to 2010. 
We lived in Japan until 2010. 
C) Now we live in Canada. We came to Canada in 2010. 
We have lived in Canada since 2010. (= from 2010 until now) 


We use for (not since) + a period of time (three days / ten years etc): 
C) Joe has been in hospital for three days. (not since three days) 


for + a period of time 


Gary stayed with us for 

three days 

f ten years vals days. «44 OE 2» 
OF | five minutes I'm going away for Sunday Monday Tuesday 


a few weeks. 
C) I'm going away for the weekend. 
C) They've been married for ten years. 


along time 


present perfect + for/since ** Units 18-19 present perfect (I have lived) and past simple (I lived) => Unit 20 


Note 
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More generally, however, pronoun is a misnomer on two counts. First, a 
pronoun tends to be a surrogate for a whole noun phrase rather than a noun: 


The man invited the little Swedish girl because he liked her. [2] 


Secondly, the relationship which often obtains between a pronoun and its 
ANTECEDENT (an element to which it in some sense ‘cross-refers’) is not one 
which can be explained by the simple act of replacement. Notice, for 
example, that the following alternatives are by no means equivalent in 
meaning: 


Many students did better than many students expected. ' [8] 
Many students did better than they expected. [3a] 


In [3a], many students and they are normally taken to refer to the same group 
of people. In [3], many students and many students are normally taken to refer 
to different groups. Hence it would be misleading to say that they ‘replaces’ 
many students in [3a]. It is none the less useful to apply a general term PRO- 
FORM to words and word-sequences which are essentially devices for 
recapitulating oranticipating the content of a neighbouring expression, often 
with the effect of reducing grammatical complexity. 

Such devices are not limited to pronouns: the word such which begins this 
very paragraph may be described as a pro-modifier, and under appropriate 
circumstances there are also pro-forms for place, time, and other adverbials: 


Mary is in London and John is there too. 
Mary arrived on Tuesday and John arrived then too. 
The police searched the big room carefully, but the small room less so. 


In older English and still sometimes in very formal English, we find thus or 
so used more generally than in ordinary modern English as pro-forms for 
adverbials: \ 


E 
N 


He often behaved prudently, but he did not always behave tee [4] 


But so has a more important function in modern usage, namely to substitute — 
along with the ‘pro-verb’ po — for a main verb and whatever follows it in the 
clause (cf 2.51): : : 


She hoped that they would clean the house carefully before her 
arrival, but unfortunately they didn’t do so. [5] 


bo can also act as a pro-form on its own, as is shown in: 


A: Iwarned her about it. 
B: Yes, I did, too. [6] 


It will be observed that the use of pro-forms greatly facilitates sentence 
connection, as in [6], and the combining of sentences to form more complex 
sentences, whether by coordination, as in [4] and [5], or by subordination, as 
in [2]. We shall examine the various pro-forms and their uses in 12.87. 


The items do and thing, although they belong to the classes of verb and noun respectively, have 
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semantic functions similar to pro-forms, in conveying a broad and undifferentiated meaning: 
How do you do your laundry? . 
There's an important thing I'd like to discuss with you. 


Wh-words : 

In pro-forms, we have identified a set of items which cuts across the standard 
classification of words into ‘parts of speech’. This is true also for another set 
of items, the wh-words, including what, which, who, and when (cf Note). 


` Indeed, wh-words may be regarded as a special set of pro-forms. To highlight 


both the similarity and the.contrast between other pro-forms arid wh-words, 
we may suggest that whereas other pro-forms have a general meaning roughly 
statable as ‘We know what this item means/refers to, so I need not state it in 
full’, the wh-words have a meaning something like ‘It has not been known 
before what this item refers to, and so it needs to be stated in full’. This 
informal statement will account for the use of interrogative wh-words in 
questions: 


WH-WORD (FULL FORM) OTHER PRO-FORM 
Where is Mary? Mary isin London. John is there too. 


But the paraphrase for wh-words is broad enough to help explain also their 
use in subordinate clauses such as: 


The place where Mary lives is London. 
I wonder where Mary lives. 
Where Mary lives, the traffic is very noisy. 


Initial position in the clause is a general characteristic of wh-words whether 
their role is interrogative (cf 6.36f), relative (cf 6.32f, 17.13f), or 
subordifiating (cf 14.12//). Through the use of wh-words we can ask for the 
identification of the subject, object, complement, or an adverbial of a 
sentence. Thus in relation to a sentence consisting of S V O C A, like [1], we 
have: 


They [S] make [V] him [O] the chairman [C] every year [A]. i1 
Who makes him the chairman every year? [wh-word as S] [2] 
Who(m) do they make the chairman every year? [wh-word as O] [3] 
What do they make him every year? [wh-word as C] [4] 
When do they make him the chairman? [wh-word as A] [5] 


It will be noticed from these examples that the wh-word assumes first position 
in the clause whatever the normal position of the corresponding element in 
declarative clauses such as [1], and that this shift of order is accompanied by 
other changes of structure in the last three examples, involving the placement 
of do in front of the subject — a topic to which we shall shortly return (2.49f). 
Our present point, however, is that what the wh-words have in common is 
independent of their word-class classification. Whereas who, whom, and what 
above are pronouns in their syntactic function, when in [5] is a time adverb, 
and further exemplification shows wh-words functioning as determiners 
(Which cup is yours?), as adjectives (How do you feel?), and as modifying 
adverbs (How old are you?). 


Note 
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The wh-words include not only which, when, why, where, etc but also, less obviously, a few items . 


pronounced with initial /h/, some having the wh- in spelling (who, whose, whom), and one not 
(how). We are therefore using the term ‘wh-word' as a convenient mnemonic title for a group of 
words, most of which begin with the letters wh-, and which share certain grammatical properties. 


Variations on the basic sentence patterns 


Sentence processes : 
Having outlined the constituency of English simple sentences by working 


down the grammatical hierarchy from clauses through phrases to words, we: 


may now resume consideration of systematic correspondences, some of 
which were illustrated in 2.20ff. Let us return to the simple declarative 
sentence seen as a whole, and consider what modifications of its basic 
constituency must be allowed for if we are to account for questions, negative 
sentences, and other types of simple sentence which go beyond the structures 
we have outlined. It is a widely accepted principle, which we acknowledge 
through this form of presentation, that the simple declarative sentence is in 
a sense the canonical form of sentence, in terms of which other types of 
sentence, including both those which are more complex (‘complex’ and 
‘compound’ sentences) and those which are more simple (‘reduced’ sentences), 
may be explained by reference to such operations as conjunction, insertion, 
inversion, substitution, and transposition. Such operations can be called 
‘sentence processes’, and to the extent that the relation between one structure 
and another can be more naturally elucidated by such means, we shall feel 
free to use the concept of process, as well as the concepts of pattern and 
structure, in describing systematic correspondences. 

First, a terminological point. Terms such as DECLARATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, 
IMPERATIVE, and EXCLAMATIVE can be used (either as adjectives or nouns) in 
referring to grammatical categories, and will be applied, at this stage, to 
types of clause or types of simple sentence. The terms STATEMENT, QUESTION, 
DIRECTIVE, and EXCLAMATION on the other hand, will be applied to the logical 
or semantic status of an utterance — what it means, and what it is used for — 
and for our purposes will be regarded as defining categories of sentence (cf, 
however, the discussion of indirect speech in 14.30//). Since we confine our 
attention here to simple sentences, the distinctions between these two sets of 
terms will not become important until later chapters (esp Chapter 10). 


More careful consideration of the relation between grammar, semantics, and pragmatics will 
require further distinctions of terminology. Thus we may distinguish SENTENCE (a grammatically 
autonomous unit) from UTTERANCE (a unit which is autonomous in terms of its pragmatic or 
communicative function). Further, there is commonly a need to separate what a locution is, in 
terms of its logical status (eg ‘statement’) from what it does in terms of its force as a speech act 
(eg ASSERTION; cf 11.3). Similarly, a directive (viewed as a general semantic type) may have 
various communicative functions: not only giving orders (Come here), but making offers (Have 
some chocolate), etc (cf 11.29). 


Subject and predicate 
Simple sentences are traditionally divided into two major parts, a SUBJECT 
and a PREDICATE. This means that in terms of clause elements (cf 2.13), the 
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_ subject (S) is distinguished from the other elements (V and combinations of 


O, C, and A) which follow it: 
SUBJECT PREDICATE 


Julie buys her vegetables in the market. 
Thetrain arrived late today. 
Tigers are carnivorous. 


This division, however, has more to do with the statement as a logical 
category than with the structural facts of grammar. Thus the subject is often 
described as the constituent defining the topic of the sentence - that which 
the sentence is ‘about’ and which it presupposes as its point of departure; 
whereas the predicate is that which is asserted about the subject. In general, 
we shail find little need to refer to the predicate as a separate structural unit 
in the description of English grammar. 


One significant property of the predicate, however, is that it is the part of the clause which is 
typically affected by clause negation (cf 10.64/). Further, a predicate may be omitted through 
ellipsis (cf 12.61), or may be replaced by a pro-form (cf 2.44, 2.51, 12.219). 


Operator and predication 

A more important division, in accounting for the relation between different 
sentence types, is that between OPERATOR and PREDICATION as two 
subdivisions of the predicate. Not all simple statements have an operator, 
but when it occurs, it is normally the word which directly follows the subject. 
Provisionally defined as the first or only auxiliary (but cf 2.49), it has a crucial 
role in the formation of questions: 


' Sentence 
Independent Clause 
Subject Predicate 
Auxiliary and Operator Predication 
He EN ted given the girl an apple ü] 
Hid ue ` he given the girl an apple? [2] 


Fig 2.48a 

By reversing the order of subject and operator, we can change the statement 
[1] into the yes-no question [2]. The operator has a similar role in the 
formation of most wh-questions. Compare, for example: 


Note 
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inviting somebody to dinner. . [3] 


inviting to dinner? [4] 


The gold, 


" been hidden somewhere. {5} 
AN j 
Where has^ | “the gold been hidden? . (6] 
Fig 2.48b 


Negation, also, makes crucial use of the operator: to make a positive 
statement negative, we insert not after the operator, or else add to the 
operator the informal enclitic -n’t (ef 3.227): 


be working this afternoon. - T7] 


given the girl an apple. [8] 


Fig 2.48c 


In ali these and other ways, then, the operator, or first auxiliary, performs an 
*operational' function in relating a positive declarative structure to another 
major structure in the language. That it is the first auxiliary, rather than a 
subsequent auxiliary, that takes on this role is clear from sentences like [6] 
and [7], where the second auxiliary (been and be respectively) is unaffected, 
being part of the predication: 


In two ways, the role of the operator requires a reassessment of the account of clause structure 
given in 2.13-24. First, the operator is a single word which has a direct function in a clause; 
second, the division of a clause into subject, operator, and predication cuts across its division 
into S, V, O, C, and A, so that we entertain two alternative constituent analyses of the same 
Structure. On these points, cf 2.55 and 2.61. 


DO, BE, and HAVE as operators 

The definition of operator as first auxiliary raises the question of what 
happens if thejcorresponding positive declarative has no auxiliary, and 
therefore no operator (cf 2.27) In such cases, in the corresponding 
interrogative and negative structures, the verb Do is introduced as a ‘dummy’ 
auxiliary to perform the function of operator (cf 3.37). This construction of 
DO-SUPPORT, which we have already seen in the wh-questions in 2.45 [3—5], is 


` further exemplified in: 


DECLARATIVE INTERROGATIVE Or NEGATIVE 

They often go abroad. ^ Do they often go abroad? [1] 
Her father works in a factory. ~ Where does her father work? [2] 
We received your letter. ~ We did not receive your letter. [3] 


Notice that Do as operator occurs in the variant forms of do, does, and did: 
as a finite verb (cf 3.2, 3.52), it realizes distinctions of number, person, and 
tense. Elsewhere however, DO may also, like BE and HAVE, function as a main 
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verb: compare the positive sentence He did it with the negative He did not do 
it, where the two functions cooccur. 

Unlike Do, BE functions as an operator even when it constitutes the whole 
verb phrase, and is thus a main verb: 


Is everything ready? (^ Everything is ready) (41 
- Was Titian a painter? (^ Titian was a painter) [5] 
Are these books for sale? (~ These books are for sale) [6] 


Thus in the questions [4-6], is, was, and are, which are here main verbs, are 
placed in front of the subject. The main verb HAVE, on the other hand, tends 
to resemble the main verb po in not functioning as operator (Do you have a 
box of matches?), although there is also a traditional usage (chiefly BrE) in 
which it does so: Have you a box of matches? (cf 3.34f, 3.48). These usages are 
exceptions to our earlier definition of the operator as ‘first auxiliary’. 


Questions and negation 
We can now venture process rules for forming questions and negative 
sentences in English, given that we know how to form simple statements: 


(a) YES-NO QUESTIONS: Place the operator before the subject. 
(b) WH-QUESTIONS: First, identify the wh-element, which is a phrase 
containing or consisting of the wh-word. Then: 
(i) If the wh-element is the subject, make no change in the statement 
order. 

(ii) If the wh-element is some other element (eg O, C, A), place it before 
the subject, and place the operator between the wh-element and the 
subject. 

(c) NEGATION: Place not or -n't after the operator (¢f3.22/). 
(d) In (a), (b), and (c), if there is no operator in the corresponding statement, 
introduce the operator DO. 


The following examples may be compared with the statement Someone 
(has) borrowed my pencil: 


(a) Have you borrowed my pencil? [yes-no question] 
(b) (i) Who has borrowed my pencil? 

(ii) Why have you borrowed my pencil? 
(c) Ihaven't borrowed your pencil. [negation] 


Did you borrow my pencil? 
(d) Why did you borrow my pencil? > [with Do as operator] 
I didn't borrow your pencil. 


[wh-question] 


Predications and pro-forms 

The predication, like the operator, is a constituent of some importance in the 
English clause. One indication of this is the readiness with which two 
predications can be joined by coordination (cf 13.53): 


You should eat regularly and take more exercise. 
Someone has broken into the house and stolen the money. 
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English also has a composite pro-form do so which substitutes for a predicate 
or a predication (cf 12.23/f): : 


She hoped that he would search the room carefully, 
searched the room carefully. 
and he s 50. -H 


«4... J Search the room è lly. 
but he didn’t { do . om carefully [2] 


Again, for sentences such as [1] and [2] there is the further alternative of 
omitting the predication altogether; the operator, left ‘stranded’ by this 
omission, thus shows its capability of standing as an independent unit: , 


and he did. 
but he didn't. 


The composite pro-form do so should be distinguished from the empty 
auxiliary DO used in Do-support. Like other auxiliaries, Do may constitute a 
residual operator in cases where the contents of the predication are implied 
and do not need to be expressed. We see a parallel, in this connection, 
between [3] and [4-6]: 


A: Do they pay you for the work? 
, J Yes, they do. 
B: ns they don’t. [3] 
A: Will they pay you for the work? 


. J Yes, they will. 
is he they won't. u 


She hoped that he would search the room carefully, { 


A: Are théy paying you for the work? 


B: Yes, they are. ^s 5 
' [ No, they aren't. [5] 


A: Have they been paying you for the work? 


. ] Yes, they have. 
Nd, they haven't. [6] 


Ellipsis 

The above response forms [3-6] illustrate another grammatical process, that 
of ELLIPSIS (cf 12.31), whereby elements of a sentence which are predictable 
from context can be omitted. Ellipsis obviously resembles the substitution of 
pro-forms in its abbreviatory function, and both processes will be considered 
in this grammar under the common heading of REDUCTION (cf 12.1//) as 
means of avoiding redundancy of expression. There is thus a choice between 
unreduced forms, pro-forms, and ellipsis, as can be seen in the following 
equivalent answers to [5]: 


paying me for the work. [UNREDUCED] 
Yes, they ARE < doing so. [PRO-FORM] 
: [ELLIPSIS] 
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(On the position and function of the intonation nucleus on are, cf 18.15, 2.56 
Note.) Reduction is a particularly clear illustration of the advantage of 


explaining grammatical phenomena in terms of process: without postulating 


or ‘reconstructing’ an unreduced form, we should find it difficult to explain 
the meaning and grammatical status of reduced forms. 


A more careful analysis will later require the recognition that one predication may be embedded 
in another (cf 3:21). This is already suggested by the optional presence of been in a reduced 


answer to [6]: 


Yes, they have (been (paying me for the work)). 
Here both the inner brackets and the outer brackets delimit an omissible predication. Thus there — 
can be more than one predication in a clause, either by embedding, as in: 

You must [have [been [working too hard]]}. 
or by coordination, as in: 

You must [[éat regularly) and [get more exercise]]. 

One of the consequences of this use of the term ‘predication’ is that a predication may, unlike 
those predications exemplified in 2.48, be preceded by more than one auxiliary, of which only 
the first is to be considered an operator. Therefore in the following example, the coordinated 
elements are predications: ! 

Someone must have [broken into the house] and [stolen the money]l. 


Nonassertive forms 

It is already clear that there is a close connection between questions and 
negation: both constructions involve an operator, and the question-and- 
answer sequences in 2.51 [3—6] show how a yes-no question elicits from its 
addressee a choice between a positive and negative statement. The term YES- 
NO QUESTION itself reinforces this point. 

Yes-no questions are also related to negation through their association 
with a set of words which we may call NONASSERTIVE FORMS (cf/6.59/f): any; 
anybody, anywhere, yet, etc. These in turn contrast with corresponding 
ASSERTIVE FORMS (some, somebody, somewhere, already, etc) which are 
associated with positive statements: 


Have you found any mistakes yet? u] 
Yes, I have found some already. [2] 
No, I haven't found any yet. [3] 


The contrast between assertiveness and nonassertiveness is basically a logical 
one: whereas a sentence like [2] asserts the truth of some proposition, the 
question [1] and the negative statement [3] do not claim the truth of the 
corresponding positive statement. We may thus represent the relations 
between [1—3] by the following diagram: 


positive 
PATI statement 
/ pu {2] 
! yes-no 
\ question 


V dU NILUM 
wae Se negative \ 
CES statement j 
“~=. B] y 

~~ - 


Fig 2.53 Nonassertive territory 


Note 
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The arrows represent relations between question and (unreduced) answer, 
and the area enclosed by the broken line ------ may be termed 
*nonassertive territory’. However, the paradigm of [1-3] is not complete, in 
a grammatical sense, until we add a fourth category, that of the negative 
question: l 


Haven't you found any mistakes yet? T4] 


This cannot be easily fitted into Fig 2.53, for there is a fundamental 
asymmetry between the relation of positive to negative statements, and that 
of positive to negative yes-no questions. Logically, negative yes—no questions 
are equivalent to positive ones, in that they elicit equivalent yes and no 
answers: they differ from the latter only in indicating that the corresponding 
negative statement has been implied (cf 11.7). 


Whereas it is frequently impossible for a positive statement to contain nonassertive forms (*7 
have any ideas), it is by no means unusual for assertive forms to occur in questions and negative 
clauses: Do(n't) you have some ideas? Our use of the term *nonassertive territory’ does not exclude, 
and indeed anticipates, a more delicate stage of analysis (cf 10.61/) at which we acknowledge 
that assertive forms can give an assertive ‘bias’ to constructions which are predominantly 
nonassertive. 


Negative forms 
The addition of negative questions therefore invites a reanalysis of Fig 2.53 


1 


as follows: 
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Fig 2.54 Nonassertive and negative territory 


The justification for including a ‘negative territory’ within the larger 
‘nonassertive territory’ lies in the existence of another set of words, the 
NEGATIVE FORMS, which mark a clause as negative even if the word not (-n't) 
does not occur in it (cf 6.62, 10.58/): 


I saw nobody. [1] 
= I didn’t see anybody.] 
Have you never been to London? [2] 


[= Haven't you ever been to London?] 


We therefore have three parallel sets of words, as in the following: 


Note 
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ASSERTIVE FORMS: some somebody something sometimes 
NONASSERTIVE FORMS: any anybody anything ever 
NEGATIVE FORMS: no nobody nothing ^ never 


In [1] and [2] the negative forms are seen as equivalent in meaning to nof, 
followed, not necessarily immediately; by a nonassertive form (eg: never — not 
... ever); but since a negative clause normally contains only one mark of its 
negative status (cf 10.63), it is quite natural for a negative form to be followed 
by one or more nonassertive forms in the same clause or sentence: 


John never invites any students to his parties. 
No one ever gives her any encouragement. 


It is this which justifies grammatically the treatment of negation as carrying 
the implication of nonassertion. 


Like wh-words (cf 2.45), both nonassertive and negative forms tend to show a family likeness in 
their morphological form. But just as wh-words do not always begin with the spelling wh-, so 
nonassertive forms do not always begin with any-, nor negative forms with no-. Among 
exceptions are the negative words few and rarely (cf 10.59), and the nonassertive words ever and 
yet (cf 10.60). 


Scope 

In accounting for sentence processes, we have found it necessary to refer to a 
number of special classes of word - pro-forms (including wh-words), assertive 
forms, nonassertive forms, negative forms, operators ~ which intersect with 
the primary word-class categories. These classes may be described as having 
a logical function rather than a structural function in the sense of 2.12. In 
fact, all of them except operators are distributed across a range of word 
classes, and can have a number of different functions in clause structure; eg 
as S, O, C, A. Moreover, their contribution to the meaning of the sentence 
can stretch well beyond the particular phrase in which they occur. Their 
position, too, may bring particular significance: for example, a wh-word or 
an operator at the beginning of a sentence will mark the whole of what 
follows it as a question. 

SCOPE is the general term that we shall use to describe the semantic 
‘influence’ which such words have on neighbouring parts of a sentence. It 
deserves attention because of its close connection with the ordering of 
elements. The position of a negative form, for instance, is generally significant 
in defining whatever follows it as nonassertive: 


Some people never send any Christmas cards. 


In such a sentence, we may say that any, because it follows never, is within 
the scope of negation (cf 10.64) while some is not. It would therefore not be 
possible to reverse the positions of the assertive and nonassertive words: 


* Any people never send some Christmas cards. 


This sentence may, however, be contrasted with an allowable sentence in 
which any people follows a negative: 


I dor't know any people who never send Christmas cards. 
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In a similar way, the operator or wh-element which normally begins a 
question indicates that what follows is within the scope of interrogation. It is 
this which accounts in part for the difference of meaning between: 


Does he seriously believe that? [1] 
Seriously, does he believe that? ! [2] 
or between: 
Why doesn't he also take the children abroad? [3] 
Also, why doesn't he take the children abroad? [4] 


In [2] and [4] the adverb must be interpreted as a-sentence adverbial (cf 2.15) 
which, because of its initial position, is not part of the matter being 
questioned. 


Focus 

The position of also in [3] above brings to notice another phenomenon of 
‘semantic influence’. We shall call certain adverbs, such as also, only, and 
even, FOCUSING SUBJUNCTS (cf 8.116/f), because they have the peculiarity of 
extending the application of their meaning to units of varying size and 
position. Thus [3] in different contexts could mean: 


‘Why doesn't he (in addition to his wife) take the children abroad?’ [5] 
“Why doesn’t he take the children (in addition to his wife) 


abroad?’ [6] 
*Why doesn't he take the children abroad (in addition to taking 

them to places in this country)? [7] 
*Why doesn't he take the children abroad (in addition to, say, 

giving them presents)? [8] 


The italicized parts of these paraphrases identify the different focused 
elements which give rise to the ambiguities. 

The ambiguities, however, are more,apparent on paper than in speech. 
This is one aspect of grammar for which intonation plays a critical role, since 
the various meanings of [3] can be largely distinguished by different positions 
of the nucleus (cf App IL.11). For example: 


Why doesn't he ÀLso take the children abroad? [5a] 
Why doesn't he also take the cHiLDren abroad? [6a] 
Why doesn't he also take the children aBRÓAD? [7a], [8a] 


The term Focus, in fact, will be more generally applied to the varying 
placement of the nucleus so as to mark which parts of an utterance are meant 
to represent new or contrastive information (cf 18.8//). The interaction 
between information focus in this sense, and scope in the sense of 2.55 is a 
somewhat difficult area of grammar (cf esp 10.65) which nevertheless has 
some obvious communicative effects. The nucleus can, for example, narrow 
down the negative or interrogative force of a sentence by giving contrastive 
prominence to a particular item: 


I don't drink instant coffee. 


carries the implication ‘I drink some coffee, but not . . .', and similarly: 


Note 
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Have you read ÁLL her novels? 


carries the implication ‘I know you've read some of her novels, but what I 
want to know is. 

Enough has been said to suggest that a full understanding of interrogation, 
negation, and other processes cannot be reached without a study of the 
phenomena of scope and focus. These illustrate particularly clearly the need 
for grammar to take account of other aspects of language, especially the 
semantic contrasts which are realized through grammar, and the phonological 
contrasts through which grammar itself is realized. 


It is not surprising that the special Sounmaiion functions of operators, wh-words, and negative 


. words are associated with special meanings when the focus is placed on these items: 


. We HAVE been working hard. (cf focus on the operator; 18.15/). 

WHEN are you leaving? (cf echo questions; 11.33). 

I was NOT telling lies. (cf denial negation; 10.65 Note [a]). 
These are all, in a way, SECOND-INSTANCE SENTENCES, ie sentences about other sentences rather 
than sentences about the world outside language. Focus on the operator can involve the 
introduction of Do-support, showing that Do as operator can be found even in unreduced 
declarative sentences: 

I DO believe you. 


Other structural variations 


Directives and exclamations 
We finally take brief notice of grammatical processes other than those 
connected with questions and negation. 

Apart from statements and questions, a classification of sentences in terms 
of communicative function (cf 2.46) must include DIRECTIVES (c/11.24/f) and 
EXCLAMATIONS (cf 11.31/). The former, in their typical form, contain no 
subject or operator: they consist simply of a predication with an imperative 
verb, ie a verb in its base form: 


Be quiet! 
Search the room carefully! 
Make yourself a cup of tea. 


This is understandable; since an imperative normally refers to some future 
action which the hearer is urged to perform, its subject is semantically 
predictable, and therefore dispensable, while the verb phrase is required to 
make no distinctions of tense, number, and person. Imperatives can, 
however, be negative, and for this do is introduced as an imperative marker 
(cf 11.28): 


Don't hurry! 
Don't be frightened! 
Don't wait for me. 


Exclamatives, as a formal category, resemble wh-questions in beginning with 
a wh-word (what or how), but differ from them in generally retaining the 
regular declarative order of subject and verb: 


What beautiful clothes she wears! 
How well Philip plays the piano! 


Note 
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(Compare the wh-questions What clothes does she wear? and How well does 
Philip play the piano?) The exclamatory force of what and how resides in their 
function as an intensifying determiner and adverb respectively: the element 
in which they occur must be overtly or implicitly subject to modifications of 
degree (cf 7.42, 7.87ff). Like directives, therefore, they are grammatically 
restricted ; but their restrictions are of a different kind. 

For example they resemble wh-questions rather than directives in their 
general unsusceptibility to negation: ; 


?How well Philip doesn't play the piano! [1] 
?What beautiful clothes she doesn't wear! [2] 


To explain this tendency we may again appeal to the notion of scope - the 
rest of the sentence being included in the scope of the initial intensifying 
phrase. Since negative states of affairs cannot be treated as matters of degree, 
negative exclamations are unusual. : 


Thus [1] can be given only an irregular or humorous interpretation such as ‘I find Philip’s 
behaviour perfectly delightful in that he, unlike so many other people I know, does not play the 
piano’. 


Pragmatic considerations 

The peculiarities of directives and exclamations have much to do with their 
pragmatic roles as utterances which relate specifically to the hearer’s and the 
speaker’s participation in the act of communication: a directive is ‘hearer- 
oriented’, whereas an exclamation is ‘speaker-oriented’. 

If we define PRAGMATICS as a study of language in relation to the 
communicative functions it may be used to perform, then there is a certain 
division of labour between grammar and pragmatics whereby the more the 
context contributes to the communicative force of an utterance, the less need 
there is for the utterance to be grammatically explicit. In this sense, directives 
and exclamations are towards the pragmatic end of the scale. They can take 
many forms other than the structures above, and are often reducible to 
formulaic utterances which make very litnited use of grammatical structure: 
Out with it! What a day! Perfect! etc (cf 11.38f). To the extent. that the 
situation limits the need for full articulation of meaning, sentence grammar 
becomes otiose. Here again, attention must be given to the interaction 
between grammar and other factors in the totality of linguistic communica- 
tion. ] 

l 


The contribution of grammar to the communicative process reaches its minimum in utterances 
which are merely interjections: Ouch! Hush! ([f:]) etc. It is worth noting that these quasi- 
linguistic noises very frequently have either an exclamatory or an imperative force (cf 11.55). On 
the other hand, we must acknowledge that statements and questions, too, can occur as 
interjections or in markedly reduced forms: Uh-huh, Yes, No, Eh?, Right?, Ready?, etc. 


Grammatical highlighting 

Still thinking of grammar in a communicative context, we notice that many 
variations of grammatical structure relate to the speaker's or writer's need to 
present the message in a form readily adapted to the addressee's requirements 
as interpreter. Reduction (cf 2.52) and information focus (cf 2.56), in 
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particular, enable users of language to suppress those elements of meaning 
which are informationally predictable, and to highlight those which are 
informationally important. In Chapter 18 we shall explore how such 
considerations interact with processes which involve varying the position of 
elements in the sentence. : 

. The so-called CLEFT SENTENCE (cf 18.25//), for example, is a grammatical 
device similar to, and associated with, information focus: it enables the user 
to select (within limits) which element of the sentence will be highlighted. 
The cleft sentence is divided into two main parts: an initial focal element, 


| followed by a ‘background’ structure which resembles a relative clause. For 


the simple sentence [1] the alternative cleft sentences [2-4] are available: 


Julie buys her vegetables in the market. . [1] 
It’s Julie that/who buys her vegetables in the market. [2] 
It’s her vegetables that Julie buys in the market. [3] 
It’s in the market that Julie buys her vegetables. . [4] 


A less complex device with a similar function is FRONTING: the initial placing 
of an element such as an object or an adverbial (¢/'18.20): 


Her vegetables Julie buys in the market. 
In the market Julie buys her vegetables. 


The opposite device of postponing a normally nonfinal element to final 
position is shown by the EXTRAPOSITION of a subject clause (cf 18.33), as in 


[6]: 


What you say doesn't matter. : [5] 
~ It doesn't matter what you say. [6] 


The final position gives the element in question a different kind of 
prominence, which we shall discuss under the headings of end-focus and 
end-weight (cf 18.3/, 18.9). : 

The role of the anticipatory pronoun it in [6] is essentially a structural one 
in the sense that it carries virtually no information in itself, but merely 
supplies the structural requirement for an initial subject. (Its semantic 
function, in so far as it has one, is merely to signal that the content of the 
subject is expressed in a later position in the same sentence.) A somewhat 
parallel role is performed by the introductory word there in EXISTENTIAL 
sentences (cf 18.44/f), as in [8]: 


Someone was knocking at the door. (7] 
~ There was someone knocking at the door. [8] 


The effect of the prelude there was in (8] is to postpone to a more ‘focused’ 
position the indefinite pronoun someone, which, because it ushers in new 
information, can only uneasily fill the unfocused position of subject (cf 2.55, 
2.56). 

We have merely hinted at the communicative value of these apparently 
unneeded constructions, and at the stylistic considerations which may lead 
users of English to select them. But they enable us to stress once again that 
the study of grammatical process, in all its variety and apparent arbitrariness, 
compels us to place grammar in its broader context of uses and users of 
language. 
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Gradience and multiple analysis 


Gradience 
Grammar is to some extent an indeterminate system. Categories and 


structures, for example, often do not have neat boundaries. Grammarians ` 


are tempted to overlook such uncertainties, or to pretend that they do not 
exist. Our guiding principle in this grammar, however, will be to acknowledge 
them, and where appropriate to explore them through the study of GRADIENCE. 
A gradient is a scale which relates two categories of description (for example 
two word classes) in terms of degrees of similarity and contrast. At the ends 
of the scale are items which belong clearly to one category or to another; 
intermediate positions on the scale are taken by ‘in-between’ cases — items 
which fail, in different degrees, to satisfy the criteria for one or the other 
category. At various points in the preceding survey we have hinted at 
gradience; in the contrast between central and peripheral elements of the 
clause (2.13), between adjuncts, subjuncts, disjuncts, and conjuncts (2.15), 
between complements and adverbials (2.17/), between modification and 
complementation (2.33). 

The simplest cases of gradience to identify are those relating to word 
classes. We shall see, for example, in 13.18f that there is a scale relating 
coordinating and subordinating conjunctions, such that and and if represent 
clear cases of each category, whereas for is in an intermediate position: 


COORDINATING SUBORDINATING 


eS cS for — if 


Nevertheless, Jor is closer to if in its syntactic behaviour than to and (cf 
13.18/), and can reasonably be classed as a peripheral subordinator. 


Multiple analysis 
Another kind of indeterminacy is revealed through what may be called 
MULTIPLE ANALYSIS. It is one thing to analyse a sentence into a multiplicity of 
smaller units through progressive subdivision, as shown in the tree diagrams 
of 2.3-9; it is quite another thing to propose that two or more different 
analyses, each resulting in a different constituent structure, can be applied to 
the same sentence. There are occasions, however, when such alternative 
analyses seem to be needed, on the grounds that some of the generalizations 
that have to be made require one analysis, and some require another. It is for 
this reason that we have presented, in this chapter, two ways of analysing a 
clause: one analysis in terms of the elements S, V, O, C, and A, and the other 
in terms of subject and predicate, the predicate being subdivided into 
operator and predication (¢f2.48 Note). In other cases, there appears to be a 
gradient between two analyses, such that sentences may vary in the degree 
to which one analysis is more appropriate than another. 

Animportant example of multiple analysis is that required for prepositional 
verbs such as /ook at and approve of (cf 16.13/f). In the terms of the present 
chapter, we regard the preposition as introducing a prepositional phrase 
which functions as an adverbial: 
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[They] [don't approve] [of noisy parties]. 


Butthere are also good reasons, such as the possibility of the (rather awkward) 
passive Noisy parties are not approved of, for an alternative analysis in which 
noisy parties is treated as an object of the multi-word verb approve of: 


[They] [don't approve of [noisy parties]. 


Such alternative analyses are further discussed in 16.5. 


Conclusion 

2.62 Both the complexities and iüdelerminacies of grammar place the prospect of 
writing a complete and definitive grammatical description of English beyond . 
reasonable expectation. Given inevitable limitations, what we aim to achieve 
here isa description which combines breadth of coverage and depth of detail, 
and in which observation of particularities goes hand in hand with the search 

for general and systematic explanations. 
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Exercises 


[104.1] Read the information and complete the sentences. Use from ... to / until / since. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


ALEX 


| live in England now. 

| lived in Canada 
before. 

| came to England in 


2009. in 2011. hotel in 2012. journalist in 2008. 
(Alex / Canada / 2001 — 2009) Alex lived ...in.Canada from 200. to 2009... : 
(Alex / Canada / — 2009) less laesa lm CNE canna neo 2009. 
(Alex / England / 2009 —) AlexhaslivediimEnp ane eee enea aa ai ! 
(Karen / France / > 2011) Kare m#livecliiit (1. tote: UE NOME RN i 
(Karen / Switzerland / 2011 —>) Karemhaslived imien aiioe E ia aa n ' 
(Clare / a restaurant / 2010 — 2012) Clare worked ......... 

(Clare / a hotel / 2012 >) Clare has worked 
(Adam / a teacher / 2002 — 2008) Adam was a... a 
(Adam / a journalist / 2008 —) Adam MASIOCEM!..c:. EN Ue. T ovS 


KAREN CLARE ADAM 


| work in a hotel now. 

| worked in a restaurant 
before. 

| started work in the 


| live in Switzerland 
now. 

| lived in France before 

I came to Switzerland 


I'm a journalist now. 

| was a teacher 
before. 

| started work as a 


Now write sentences with for. 


10 (Alex/Canada) .  .. Alec mo NOn eiat years... nn IS 
11 (Alex / England) exe ens viso Lg e ESO... ott e j 
lemiarenyeswitzenlana): daten aste OS UU S M f 
"13 8 999 areatan CENE e crc T E OE E iem : 
14 (Clare / a hotel) (anc MEL : 
15 (Adam / a teacher) Adan e ee OT o oM : 
16 (Adam -ajeumalist) Ada... cana E mo MM Wo a 
co Write until/since/for. 

1 Sue and Dave have been married .....SINGE..... 1998. 

2 |was tired this morning. | stayed in bed ou... sine 10 oclock. 

3 We waited for Sue... half an hour, but she didnt come. 

4 ‘Have you just arrived? ‘No, I've been here ss. half past seven: 

5 ‘How long did you stay at the party last night? “oo midnight. 

6 Dan and lare good friends. We have known each other o.com ten years. 

7 l'mtired. I'm going to lie down wuss a few minutes. 

8 Don't open the door of the train n the train stops. 

9 This is my house. I've lived here .. | was seven years old. 
10 Jack has gone away. He'll be away ~u Wednesday. 
11 Next week I’m going to Paris ss three days. 
12 | usually finish work at 5.30, but sometimes | work... six. 
13 ‘How long have you known Anna? “oeenn we were at school together. 
14 Where have you been? I've been waiting for you... twenty minutes. 
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Major verb classes 


The function of the V element in English clause structure, as outlined in 
2.13—24, is realized by the VERB PHRASE, which consists of one or more verb 
constituents, eg: 


She left yesterday. She won't leave tomorrow. 
Has she not left yet? She will leave tomorrow. 
Did she leave yesterday? She might be leaving next week. 


Verbs, as a class of words, can be divided into three major categories, 
according to their function within the verb phrase; we distinguish the open 
class of FULL VERBS (or lexical verbs) such as LEAVE (c//3.2/f) from the closed 
classes of PRIMARY VERBS (BE, HAVE, and po; cf 3.31f) and of MODAL 
AUXILIARY VERBS (will, might, etc; cf 3.39). Of these three classes, the full 
verbs can act only as main verbs (cf 2.28), the modal auxiliaries can act only 
as auxiliary verbs, and the primary verbs can act either as main verbs or as 
auxiliary verbs. : 


(a] Some verbs (variously termed marginal modals, semi-auxiliaries, catenative verbs, etc) have 
a status intermediate between that of main verbs and that of auxiliary verbs. (These are discussed 
in 3.40 — 3.51.) 

[b] SMALL CAPITALS are generally used in this chapter in citing a verb as a lexical item (cf 2.35) 
instead of as a grammatical form. We will cite the modal auxiliaries, however, in italics, since it 
is often more appropriate to regard can and could (for example) as invariable words, than as 
forms of the same lexical item (¢/4.49/7, where special uses of the past modal forms could, might, 
would, and should are discussed). 


Full verbs 

The morphology of regular verbs 

Verb forms and the verb phrase 

Regular full verbs, eg CALL, have four morphological forms. Irregular full 


verbs vary in this respect; a verb like SPEAK has five, whereas CUT has only 
three forms (note, however, that the primary verb BE (cf/3.32) has as many as 


eight forms). 
REGULAR VERBS 


IRREGULAR VERBS 


(1) BASE FORM call want speak cut win 
(2) -S FORM calls wants speaks cuts wins 
(3) -ING PARTICIPLE calling wanting speaking cutting — winning 
(4) PAST FORM called wanted spoke cut won 
(5) -ED PARTICIPLE called wanted spoken cut won 


These verb forms have different functions in finite and nonfinite verb phrases 
(cf 3.52/f). On this basis, the -s form and the past form are called FINITE, 
whereas the -ing participle and the -ed participle are called NONFINITE. The 
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BASE form (the form which has no inflection) is sometimes finite, and 
sometimes nonfinite (see below). In a finite verb phrase (the kind of verb 
phrase which normally occurs in simple sentences), only the first. verb word 
(in bold face below) is finite: ` i 


She calls him every day. 
She is calling him now. 
She kas called twice today. 


and the subsequent verbs, if any, are nonfinite. In a nonfinite. verb phrase, on 
the other hand, all verbs are nonfinite; eg 


Calling early, she found him at home. 
Called early, he ate a quick breakfast. 
Having been called early, he felt sleepy all day. 


The difference between finite and nonfinite phrases is discussed in greater 
detail in 3.52f. Here we confine our attention to the syntactic deployment of 
the verb forms of which verb phrases are composed: 


(1) The BASE FORM (call, speak, cut, etc) occurs as (a) a FINITE form in: 

(i) the present tense in all persons and numbers except 3rd person 
singular (which has the -s form): I/you/we/they call regularly. (cf 3.54, 
4.3ff) 

(ii) the imperative: Call at once! (cf 3.54, 11.24ff) 

(iii) the present subjunctive: They demanded that she call and see them. 
(cf 3.59-61) 

It also occurs as (b) a NONFINITE form in: 

(i) the bare infinitive: He may call tonight. 

(ii) the to-infinitive: We want her to call. (cf 3.53, 14.6ff)) 


(2) The -S FORM (calls, speaks, cuts, etc) occurs as a FINITE form in: 3rd person 
singular present tense: He/She calls every day. 


(3) The -ING PARTICIPLE (calling, speaking, cutting, etc) occurs as a NONFINITE 
form in: 
(i) the progressive aspect following BE: He's calling her now. (cf 4.25f/) 
(ii) -ing participle clauses: Calling early, I found her at home. (cf 3.53, 
14.6/f) 


(4) The past FORM (called, spoke, cut, etc) occurs as a FINITE form in the past 
tense: Someone called yesterday. (cf 4.11/f) 


(5) The -ED PARTICIPLE (called, spoken, cut, etc) occurs as a NONFINITE form 
in: 
(i) the perfective aspect following HAVE: He has called twice today. (cf 
48ff) 
(ii) the passive voice following BE: Her brother is called John. (cf 3.637) 
(iii) -ed participle clauses: Called early, he ate a quick breakfast. (cf 3.53, 
14.6ff) 
As will become clearer when we discuss the structure of the verb phrase 


(3.52ff), the nonfinite forms of the verb occur not only in nonfinite verb 
phrases, but also in noninitial positions in finite verb phrases. 
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Note 
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The -ing participle is sometimes called the ‘present participle’, and the -ed participle is sometimes 
called the “past participle’ or, with transitive verbs, the ‘passive participle’. Since these terms 
are potentially misleading, we prefer to use terms which are descriptive only of morphological 
form. Note, however, that the -ed participle owes its name to the form.this participle takes in 
regular verbs; some irregular verbs (eg: taken) have a more distinctive ending in -en, and some 
grammarians for this reason have preferred the term ‘-en participle’. 


The morphology of regular full verbs 

Morphologically, full verbs are considered under two heads: REGULAR verbs 
(such as CALL) and IRREGULAR verbs (such as DRINK). In both types, the -s 
form and the -ing participle form are almost invariably predictable from the 
base. Irregular verbs differ from the regular verbs, however, in that the past 
form and the -ed participle of irregular verbs cannot be predicted by general 
rule from the base. 


Regular full verbs have only four different forms: 


BASE call like — try 
-ing PARTICIPLE calling liking trying 
-$ FORM calls — likes — tries 


PAST FORM Or -ed PARTICIPLE called liked tried 


These verbs are called regular because if we know the base form (ie the 
dictionary eritry form; cf 2.35) of such a verb, we can predict all its other 
forms by rule: This is a very powerful generalization, since the vast majority 
of English verbs belong to the regular class. Furthermore, new verbs that are 
coined or borrowed from other languages adopt this pattern; eg: xerox ~ 
xeroxing ~ xeroxes ~ xeroxed. As the past form and the -ed participle form 
are identical for all regular verbs, it will be convenient to refer to them both 
as the -ed form, distinguishing where necessary between the V-ed, (past 
tense) and V-ed; (-ed participle) forms... 


[a] The process of assimilating foreign words to the regular pattern is more marked in verbs 
than in nouns, where foreign plurals are often kept in English, sometimes with an alternative 
native ending (cf 5.82/f): antenna ~ antennae/antennas. 
Ib] Some archaic 2nd person and 3rd person singular present-tense verb forms survive in very 
restricted use: chiefly in traditional liturgical language. The 2nd person forms with thou as 
subject (cf 6.12 Note [c]) end in -est hst/, /est/, whereas the even rarer 3rd person forms end in 
-eth 30/, /e0/ : 

(thou) ^ callest givest  hearest 

(he/she) calleth giveth  heareth 
Contracted nonsyllabic endings -st and -th occur with the primary verbs HAVE and DO: hast, 
hath; dost (dast/, doth [da0]. (Similar forms saist, saith /se®/ occur with the verb say, which also, 
however, has the regular forms sayest and sayeth.) The primary verb BE, here as elsewhere, is 
highly irregular: it has no -st or -th forms, but it has the archaic 2nd person form art and an 
analogous past tense form wert: thou art/wert. Other verbs have -(e)st ‘thou-forms’ in the past 
tense: hadst, didst, gavest, camest, etc. The spelling of the -est forms of see and lie is irregular: 
seest [si:-1st/ ; liest /lat-rst/. 

All the modal auxiliaries except those ending in - have special ‘thou-forms’: will ~ wilt, 

shall ~ shalt, can ~ canst, may ~ mayst, would ~ wouldst, should ~ Shouldst, could ~ couldst. 


The -/ng participle and the -s form 
The -ing form of both regular and irregular verbs is formed by adding -ing 
hy to the base: 


Note 
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walk ~ walking agree ~ agreeing push ~ pushing 

sing ~ singing pass ~ passing weep ~ weeping 
(On the spelling of the -ing participle, cf 3.7/f.) The -s form of both regular 
and irregular verbs (sometimes spelled -es; cf 3.9) is also predictable from the 
base. It has three pronunciations /1z/, /z/, and /s/, which occur under the 
following phonological conditions: í 


(a) /1z/ after bases ending in voiced or voiceless sibilants; eg: 


Table 3.5a . » 

BASE -SFORM | ` BASE --S FORM 
}-s/ pass ~ passes |-siz/ ]-da/ budge ~ budges /-d31z/ 
f-z{ buzz ~ buzzes |-zie/ Hi push ~ pushes [-Siz/ 


[-tf/ catch ~ catches  |-tfiz/ [5| camouflage ~ -camouflages- {-31z/ 


For these cases, the -s form always ends in -es. 


(b) /z/ after bases ending in voiced sounds other than sibilants, including 


vowels; eg: 
Table 3.5b 
[A call ~ calls [Az] /-b/ rob ~ robs [-bz/ 
lHi:| flee ~ flees [iz] lay try ~ tries [-az/ 


(c) /s/ after bases ending in voiceless sounds other than sibilants, eg: 


t| cut ~ cuts /-ts/ /-k/ lock ~ locks [-ks/ 
l-p/ hop ~ hops [-ps/ [Hf] cough ~ coughs /-fs/ 


The rules on the spelling -es (go/goes), the changing of -y to -i- (try/tries), etc 
are the same as for the regular plural of nouns (cf 5.81). 


[a] Apart from the three primary verbs BE, HAVE, and Do (cf 3.31f), the only verbs which have 
an irregular -s form are say /se1/ ~ says /sez/, and derivatives of DO, eg: outdo [-duij ~ outdoes 
[-da2] ; overdo |-du:| overdoes {-daz/. Yn the -s form, SAY is irregular in pronunciation, but not in 
spelling. GAINSAY, historically a derivative of sav, may have a regular or an irregular 
pronunciation in the -s form: gainsays /-se1z/ or /-sez/. “a 

{b] In some varieties of English (eg South African English and many varieties of AmE) the 
pronunciation of the syllabic ending of the -s form is /oz/ rather than /rz/. Similarly, the syllabic 
-ed form (cf 3.6) is pronounced in such varieties as /ad/ rather than hd/. Dol : 

[c] A common (especially nonstandard) pronunciation of the -ing inflection is /in/, conventionally 
spelt -in’; eg: gettin’ l'getin/. . 

[d] The verb lightning ~ lightnings — lightning ~ lightninged is a sole exception to the rule for 
forming the -ing participle. Since the base form of the verb already ends in an -ing suffix, no 
further -ing is added: Zr is lightning/*lightninging. The -ing participle of this verb is avoided 
probably because of the awkwardness of this irregularity. , 


3.6 


Note 


3.7 
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The past form and the -ed participle 
Like the -s form, the past and the -ed participle forms (both termed the -ed 
form) of regular verbs have three pronunciations: 


(a) /1d/ after bases ending in /d/ and /t/, eg: 
pad ~ padded  |-did] 

(b) /d/ after bases ending in voiced sounds other than /d/, including vowels, 
eg: 


buzz ~ buzzed  |-zd| budge ~ budged /-d3a/ 
call ~ called |-\d/ tow ~towed  |-aud/ 


pat ~ patted |-tid/ 


(c) /t/ after bases ending in voiceless sounds other than /t/, eg: 


pass ~ passed [-st|;. pack packed |-kt/ 


Some exceptions to the second rule above are verbs like dwell ~ dwelled/dwelt, which (esp in 
BrE) may end in /t/ rather than /d/. The devoicing may also be reflected in an irregular spelling: 
dwelt. These verbs are classed as irregular verbs (cf 3.13). 


The spelling of regular verb inflections 

The rules in 3.5 — 6 apply to pronunciation, but certain additional rules have 
to be stated to account for the spellings of verbs with regular verb inflections. 
First, however, we note the general spelling rules: 


The -s form is written -s: look looks 
The -ing form is written -ing: look ~ looking 
The -ed form is written -ed: look ~ looked 


These rules apply except where one of the following additional changes 
applies: doubling of the final consonant of the base (cf 3.8); deletion or 
addition of a final -e (cf 3.9); substitution of -i- for a final -y or vice versa (cf 
310. 

These additional rules are necessary inorder to account for such apparent 
anomalies as are illustrated in the following distinctions: 


lo: ~ dying ~ died la ~ barring ~ barred 


dye ~ dyeing ~ dyed bare ~ baring ~ bared 
sing ~ singing ~ sang/sung (cf 3.19) hop ~ hopping ~ hopped 
singe ~ singeing ~ singed hope ~ hoping ~ hoped 
Stop ~ stopping ~ stopped Star ~ starring ~ starred 
stoop ~ stooping ~ stooped stare ~ staring ~ stared 


As we see above, final -e can be preserved to avoid confusion in pairs like 
dying and dyeing (cf 3.9). 


Doubling of consonant before -ing and -ed 
A single consonant letter at the end of the base is doubled before -ing and -ed 
when the preceding vowel is stressed and spelt with a single letter: 


bar ~ 'barring ~ barred 
beg ~ 'begging ~ begged 


Note 
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oc'cur ~ occurring ~ oc'curred 
per'mit ~ per'mitting ~ per'mitted 
pa'trol ~ pa'trolling ~ pa'trolled 


There is normally no doubling when the preceding vowel is unstressed 
(‘enter ~ 'entering ~ 'entered, 'visit ~ 'visiting ~ 'visited) or is written with two 
letters (dread ~ dreading ~ dreaded). 

With some final consonants, however, doubling occurs even’ when the 
preceding vowel is unstressed. In the following cases (a — c), doubling is 
normal in BrE, whereas it is an alternative and less favoured practice in 
AmE: 


(a) Verbs ending in an unstressed vowel followed by -/: 


‘travel — | ‘travelling ‘travelled (BrE and. AmE) 
di ‘traveling ‘traveled | (AmE only> 
Similarly : ‘cancel, ‘counsel, ‘dial, 'model, ‘signal, etc. 


(b) Verbs ending in an unstressed vowel followed by -m(me): 


‘programmed (BrE and AmE) 
‘programed <AmE only) 


‘program(me) ‘programming 
‘program ‘programing 


(c) Some verbs ending in an unstressed vowel followed by -p: 


'worshi 'worshipping l ‘worshipped <BrE and AmE)> 
OTSEN 'worshiping 'worshiped <AmE only» 


The verbs handicap and kidnap also follow the pattern of worship. But most 
verbs ending in -p after an unstressed vowel have no doubling either in BrE 
or in AmE: develop « de'veloping ~ developed, 'gallop ~ ‘galloping ~ 'gal- 
loped, 'gossip ~ ‘gossiping ~ 'gossiped, etc. 
(d) Verbs ending in an unstressed vowel followed by -g: 

‘humbug 'humbugging 'humbugged 
But note (AmE) ‘catalog ~ ‘cataloging ~ ‘cataloged. 


(e) In verbs ending with vowel + -c, the doubling of the final consonant is 
spelt -ck-: 


‘panicked 
‘trafficked 


‘panic ‘panicking 
‘traffic ‘trafficking 
Similarly ‘frolic, ‘bivouac, etc. 


(f) In certain verbs whose base ends in a vowel followed by -s, there is 
variation between -s- and -ss- when the verb suffix is added: 


‘bias ‘biasing|'biassing 'biased|'biassed 
bus ‘busing/'bussing bused/bussed 
"focus "focusing|'focussing — 'focused['focussed 


[a] With verbs like PLAY (^ playing ~ played) and ROW ( ~ rowing ~ rowed) there is no doubling, 
because the -y and -w do not count as consonants in these words, but as part of the spelling of the 
diphthong (-ay, -ow). (On LAY, PAY, cf 3.10.) 


3.9 


Note 
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[b] There is, on the other hand, doubling in words such as EQUIP (~ e'quipping ~ e'quipped) and 
AC'QUIT (~ ac'quitting ~ ac'quitted), because the u here counts as part of the consonantal spelling 
-qu-, rather than as a vowel. i 

[c] The letter -x is never doubled, since it represents the two consonant sounds /ks/: fix ~ 
fixing ~ fixed, etc. 


[d] Final silent consonants are not doubled: crochet Fel ~ crocheting ~ crocheted; hurrah |-a:/ . 


~ hurrahing ~ hurrahed. 

[e] The rules given here for doubling are in general followed also in the addition of derivational 
suffixes (App 1.32f) beginning with a vowel. 

[f] The spellings *catalogged ~ *catalogging do not occur (see (d) above), since the BrE spellings 
for AmE CATALOG are catalogue ~ cataloguing ~ catalogued. 

[g] A rare exception to (e) above is arc ~ arc(k)ing ~ arc(k)ed, for which the spelling without k 
is also possible. 


[h] The verb BENEFIT sometimes (esp in AmE) has forms with irregular corisonant doubling 
(benefitting ~ 'benefitted) alongside the regular benefiting ~ benefited. 


Deletion of and addition of -e 
If the base ends in a mute (unpronounced) -e, this -e is regularly dropped 
before the -ing and -ed inflections: 


create ~ creating ~ created 
bake ~ baking ~ baked 


shave ~ shaving ~ shaved 
type ~ typing ~ typed 
Verbs with monosyllabic bases in -ye, -oe, and -nge, pronounced /nd3/, are 


exceptions to this rule: they do not lose the -e before -ing, but they do lose it 
before -ed: 


dye ~ dyeing ~ dyed 
hoe ~ hoeing ~ hoed 


singe ~ singeing ~ singed 
tinge ~ tingeing ~ tinged 


Impinging and infringing, on the other hand, are regular. The final -e is also 
lost before -ed by verbs ending in -ie or -ee: tie ~ tied, die ~ died, agree ~ 
agreed. 

Before the -s ending, on the other hand, an -e is added in the following 
cases: ^ 


(a) After the following letters, representing sibilant consonants: 


-ch watch ~ watches 
-sh wash ~ washes 


-S pass ~ passes 
-z buzz ~ buzzes 
-x coax'~ coaxes 


I 
(b) after -o in Go (~ goes), Do (~ does /daz/), ECHO (~ echoes), VETO 
(~ vetoes). 
Compare the spelling of regular -s plurals (cf 5.81). 


[a] The loss of -e in age ~ ag(e)ing is optional. 
[b] Where -ch represents a consonant other than the sibilant or affricate /tf/, the -e is omitted: 
stomachs. 


Treatment of -y 
In bases ending in a consonant followed by -y, the following changes take 
place: 


H 


E 
Ei 
2 


Adan 


ere 


Note 
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Note 
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(a) -y changes to -ie- before -s: carry ~ carries, try ~ tries 
(b) -y changes to -i before -ed: carry ~ carried, try ~ tried 


Similarly dry, deny, fancy, etc. 

The -y- remains, however, where it follows a vowel letter: stay ~ stayed, 
alloy ~ alloys, etc; or where it precedes -ing: carry ~ carrying, stay ~ staying, 
etc. Two exceptions to these rules are: pay ~ paid, and lay ~ laid, in which 
the y changes to i after -a-. (On a third exception, say ~ said, cf 3.15.) 

A different spelling change occurs in verbs whose bases end in -ie: DIE, LIE, 
TIE, VIE. In these cases, the -ie changes to -y- before -ing is added: die ~ dying, 
lie ~ lying, tie ~ tying, vie ~ vying. 


[a] In verbs whose bases end in a vowel other than -y or mute -e, the addition of ‘inflections 
involves no further change of spelling: boo ~ boos ~ booing ~ booed, ski ~ skis ~ skiing ~ skied, 
etc. 

[b] LIE is a regular verbi in the sense ‘tell untruths’; on the irregular verb lie ~ lay ~ lain, cf 3.16. 
[c] Like PAY and Lay are their derivatives REPAY (~ repaid), MISLAY (~ mislaid), WAYLAY 
(^ waylaid), and RE'LAY (^ relaid). There is another verb 'RELAY, however, which is derived 
from the noun 'relay and which has the regularly spelt -ed form relayed: thus The floor was relaid, 
but The news was relayed far and wide. 


The morphology of irregular full verbs 

Irregular full verbs are like regular verbs in that their -s forms and their -ing 
forms are predictable from the base (cf 3.2/). But they differ from regular 
verbs in that either the past inflection, or the -ed participle inflection, or both 
of these, are irregular. More precisely the major differences are: 


(a) Irregular verbs either do not have the regular -ed inflection, or else have 
a variant of that inflection in which the /d/ is devoiced to /t/ (eg: burn ~ 
burnt, which occurs alongside the regular burned). 

(b) Irregular verbs typically, but not invariably, have variation in their base 
vowel. The explanation of this phenomenon, called GRADATION or 
ABLAUT, is historical, and it is characteristic of Indo-European languages 
in general: choose ~ chose ~ chosen, write ~ wrote ~ written. 

(c) Irregular verbs have a varying number of distinct forms. Since the -s 
form and the -ing form are predictable for regular and irregular verbs 
alike, the only forms that need be listed for irregular verbs are the base 
form (V), the past (V-ed,), and the -ed participle (V-ed;). These are 
traditionally known as the PRINCIPAL PARTS of the verb. Most irregular 
verbs have, like regular verbs, only one common form for the past and 
the -ed participle; but there is considerable variation in this respect, as 
the table shows: 


V V-ed, V-ed, 
all three forms alike: cut cut cut 
V-ed, = V-ed;: meet met met 
V = V-ed,: beat beat beaten 
V = V-ed;: come came come 
all three forms different: speak spoke spoken 


Where irregular verbs have regular inflections (as is normal in the -s and -ing forms), they follow 
the spelling rules for regular verbs (cf 3.7 — 10). 
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Irregular verb classes 

The 250 or so irregular English verbs can be classified on the basis of criteria 
derived from the above similarities and differences. Since it is impractical to 
account for both pronunciation and spelling together, only pronunciation 
will be considered in setting up classes of irregular verbs, and for that matter 
in deciding whether a verb is irregular or not. The criteria of classification to 
be used are the following: 


(a) Suffixation in V-ed, and/or V-ed;, including not only the alveolar suffixes 
-ed/-t as in dreamed/dreamt, but also, for V-ed2, nasal suffixes as in shaken, 
torn. 

(b) V-ed identity: ie V-ed, = V-ed;, as in met ~ met. 

(c) Vowel identity, ie the various prifeipal parts show no difference of base 
vowel. 


Table 3.12 shows how these three criteria divide irregular full verbs into 
seven classes: 


Table 3.12 Irregular verb classes 


crass | USEOF V-ed VOWEL Example 
SUFFIX IDENTITY IDENTITY | y V-ed, Ned; 
1 + + + burn burned/burnt — burned/burnt 
2 + + + saw sawed sawed|sawn 
3 T Doc - bring brought brought 
4 + tend - break broke broken 
5 - MN Tt cut cut cut 
6 - + £e strike — struck struck 
7 — — € swim swam swum 


Class 1 has three pluses, which indicate that a verb like burn is very close 
toa regular verb. The only irregularity is that each verb has, or at least allows 
as a variant, a V-ed form with an irregular final consonant or consonant 
cluster; eg: burned has an irregular variant burnt /-nt/ with a voiceless suffix 
after a voiced sound (cf 3.6). 


Class 2 has a past suffix in -ed and two alternative -ed participle suffixes, 
one alveolar (sawed) and the other nasal (sawn). All verbs have vowel identity, 
although some verbs also have alternative forms with vowel gradation. 


Class 3 has no vowel identity; eg: bring ~ brought. Many of the verbs in 
Classes 1 and 3 manifest some differences between BrE and AmE, For 
instance, in a subclass of Class 1 which will be distinguished as Class 1A, 
AmE shows a stronger preference than BrE for the regular /d/ variants of 
burned/burnt, etc. But the frequency of each form varies from verb to verb, 
and there is no one-to-one correspondence between a spelling in -t and a 
pronunciation in /t/. Class 3 shows a similar pattern of preference for variant 
-ed forms such as dreamed/dreamt [drixmd/, /dremt/. 


Class 4 has three different principal parts, usually with a nasal V-ed, suffix 
(break ~ broke ~ broken). 
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Class 5 has the same form for all principal parts (cut ~ cut ~ cut). 


Class 6 has identity between V-ed, and V-ed,, has no suffix, but does have 
a change of the base vowel (strike ~ struck ~ Struck). 


Class 7 is the most irregular major class of full verbs: V-ed, and V-ed; are 
different; there is no suffix, but there is change of the base vowel (swim ~ 
swam ~ swum). Particularly irregular is the excéptional verb go ~ went ~ 
gone, which has an entirely unconnected V-ed, form, went. The substitution 
of a different form in this way is termed SUPPLETION (cf. was/were as the past 
forms of BE, 3.32). 


Although we will not further define the difference among the verbs of each 
class, for mnemonic reasons the verbs in the lists below will be grouped into 
subclasses as (A), (B), (C), etc. Parentheses, for example ‘(dwelledy are used 
for less common forms, and decidedly uncommon verbs or verb forms are 
marked ‘rare’. ‘(RY denotes the existence of a regular variant. 


Note The following list contains most of the irregular verbs in present-day English, including those 
which are relatively rare, but is not meant to be exhaustive, particularly with regard to derivative 
verhs. For example, it does not include very unusual or archaic forms such as girt (a rare past 
form of gird); nor does it include less common derivatives such as relend. Some irregular -ed 
participle forms survive only in special contexts, especially in adjectival use (for example sunken 
in a sunken road; or shaven in a recently shaven chin). We do not note such forms where they are 
not used as verbs and where the verb from which they are derived is otherwise regular. Where 
the verb occurs in the list of irregular verbs for another reason, exceptional nonverbal forms are 
noted for comparison. 


Sora 


Irregular verbs listed in class order 


Class 1 

3.13 Characteristics: 
The suffix is used but voicing is variable (contrast spent with made). V-ed, 
and V-ed, are identical (burned/burnt ~ burned/burnt) and there is vowel 
identity in all parts (build ~ built ~ built). 


V V-ed COMMENTS 


burnt 

lA burn burned (R) 
dwelt 

dwell { welled) (R) 


earn earned (R) (cfNote[b) 
learnt 
learned (R) Adj: learned /Ad/ ['scholarly'] 


smelt 
smell { smelled (R) 


spelt 
spell { spelled (R) 


learn 


) Also MISSPELL 


Note 
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————————————— 


V V-ed COMMENTS 


——————————————————— 


; spilt 
spill { spilled (R) 


n spoilt 
spoil { spoiled (R) 


IB bend bent Also UNBEND. Adj: ‘on bended knee’ 
build built Also REBUILD 
lend lent 
rend | rent 
sénd sent 
spend spent Also MISSPEND 

TERSQR oC cO C^ qu ENSEM c dc erc CU C 

1C have had Primary verb: cf 3.33; -s form: has /hzz/ 

[hev] : 
. make made Also REMAKE, UNMAKE 


M ——— M —— ———— —— HMM 


(Rare; in restricted use? 


[a] For Class 1A verbs, the irregular - spelling is generally rare in AmE. In BrE, the -t spelling 
is of varying frequency, but the /t/ pronunciation is widely current. 
[b] EARN belongs marginally to Class 1A, since a pronunciation in /t/ has some BrE currency. 
[c] There is a tendency to associate -t forms in Class 1A more with V-ed, than with V-ed,, and 
with V-ed, when there is least implication of duration: 

He spelt/has spelt it like this on only one occasion. 
Contrast: Jt smelled delicious. 
[d] The variation between /d/ and /t/ in Classes 1 and 3 applies to verbal uses but not to 
adjectival uses, for which /t/ is favoured. Both BrE and AmE have, for example, burnt toast, 
burnt umber. Even so, /d/ may occur attributively where the meaning emphasizes the process 
rather than the result of the process: burnt wood means ‘wood which looks burnt’, but burned 
wood might mean‘a quantity of wood which has been burned as fuel. 


Class 2 

Characteristics: 

V-ed; has two:suffixes, one alveolar which is R and identical with V-ed, 
(mowed), the other nasal (mown). There is no change of the base vowel for 
V-ed, (saw ~ sawed). 


M V-ed, V-ed; COMMENTS 
hew hewed aw d R) 
mown Adj use: ‘a new-mown lawn’ 
mow /3u/ mowed mowed (R) 
sawn <esp BrE) 
saw sawed { sawed (R) 
sew /əu/ sewed { init d R) 


Note 
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ERN NUM MM. . i . c 


M V-ed, V-ed; COMMENTS 


E —  — M ———— À——— HM 


shear sheared ost (R) 


show showed { qid d) (R) Sometimes spelled shew, shewed, shewn 


sow [oo] sowed owe, (R) 


: . strewn 
strew /u:/ strewed { strewed (R) 
swollen Adj use: ‘a swollen ankle/head' 
swell swelled: { swelled (R) Adj use: ‘a swelled head’ [metaphorical 
suggestion of conceit] 


a M 


Ía] As an adjective, swollen is generally accepted in both literal and metaphorical uses. Swelled 
head is metaphorical (esp AME). 

[b] To the Class 2 list may be added prove ~ proved ~ proved|proven and shave ~ shaved ~ 
shaved|shaven. Although these verbs are usually regular, the -ed participle ending in -en is quité 
common for prove and not unusual for shave. These -en forms are more current in AmE than in 
BrE. Proven also occurs in the Scottish legal phrase not proven. 


Class 3 

Characteristics: 

The suffix is used but voicing is variable (contrast meant, told). V-ed, and 
V-ed, are identical (left ~ left), and there is change of base vowel (think 
~ thought). 


V V-ed COMMENTS 


3A f ~ Fel 


bereave bereft (Rare; restricted use? Adj: ‘bereft of hops’; V-ed; 

bereaved (R) bereaved usually = ‘deprived of a close relative by 
death’ 

cleave { cleft Adj: cleft palate; also V-ed, = clove, V-ed; = cloven. 
cleaved (R) Adj: cloven hoof 

creep crept 

deal dealt /e/ Also MISDEAL 
dreamt /e/ <esp BrE» 

dream { dreamed (R) <esp AmE) 

feel felt 

flee fled 

keep kept 

kneel knelt 
kneeled (R) <esp AmE» 

lean leant /e/ (esp BrE» 
leaned (R) <esp AmE) 

leap leapt /e/ 


leaped (R) <esp AmE) 
left 
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M V-ed COMMENTS 

mean meant /e/ 

sleep slept Also OVERSLEEP 

sweep swept 

weep wept 

3B: ~ do 

beseech ( besought jnre; in restricted use? 
ese beseeched (R) ‘ 

bring brought 

buy/ai ^ bought 

catch caught 

seek sought 

teach taught 

think, thought Also RETHINK 


3C: fui ~ n» 


lose lost 


3D:/e] ~ jov 


sell sold 
tell told Also FORETELL, RETELL 


3E: fia] ~ [ai], 


hear heard Also MISHEAR 


3F:/e1 ~ [el 


say said But -s form: says fe]. On GAINSAY, cf 3.5 Note [a]. 
Class 4 
Characteristics: 


V-ed, and V-ed, differ and, in practically all cases, the latter has a nasal suffix 
(break ~ broke ~ broken). There is no base vowel identity. There is a range 
of base vowel changes and the verbs have been ordered according to vowel 
patterning. 


x 


V-ed, V-ed; COMMENTS 


4A: V-ed, and V-ed, have the same vowel. 


4Aa: V-ed = [au/ 


break /ex/ broke broken Adj: ‘I’m broke’ [without money’] 
(informal) 

choose /uz/ chose chosen 

freeze /i:/ froze frozen Also UNFREEZE, DEEPFREEZE (also R) 

speak spoke spoken 


steal stole stolen 
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M V-ed, V-edy COMMENTS 
(a)wake(n) (a)woke (a)woken cf R (A)WAKEN. But there is some 
: tendency.to produce blends of the 
regular and irregular verbs, as in 
i “You waked me too early.” 
Weave wove. woven 


weaved (R) weaved (R) 


4Ab: /ea'/ ~ jor] 


bear bore borne ‘She has borne six children’ (but: ‘She ` 


was born in 1955"); also FORBEAR, 
OVERBEAR 

swear swore sworn Also FORSWEAR 

tear tore torn 

wear wore worn 


4Ac: fat} ~ ftu 


bite bit ` bitten V-ed, sometimes = bit 
chide (rare) chid { Chidden) Also R chided 
hide hid aun 


4Ad:fe/ ~ [of 


forget forgot ~ forgotten Sometimes (esp AME) V-ed; 
— forgot; also BEGET, with begat as 
an <archaic and scriptural) 
alternative to begot (V-ed,). See also 
GET, Class 6F, 3.18. 


trodden 
tread trod (trod) 
4Ae: jay ~ [eu 
lie lay lain [be horizontal']. Contrast LIE = ‘tell a 


lie’ (R). Sometimes confused with 
LAY ‘put’ (~ laid ~ laid) 


4B: V and V-ed;, but not V-ed,, have the same vowel 


4Ba: V/V-ed, = [ou] 


blow blew blown 

grow grew grown Also OUTGROW 
know knew known 

throw threw thrown Also OVERTHROW 


forsake forsook forsaken <restricted use? 
shake shook shaken 
take took taken Also BETAKE (restricted use», MISTAKE, 


OVERTAKE, PARTAKE, UNDERTAKE 
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< 


V-ed, i V-ed; COMMENTS 


4Bc: V/V-ed; = /1/ 


i forbade /e1 or &/ forbidden 
forbid forbad /æ/ (forbid) } cf BID, Class 5 


give gave given Also FORGIVE, MISGIVE 


4Bd: V/V-ed; = [oz/ 
draw. drew drawn’ Also WITHDRAW 
4Be: V/V-ed2 = [o 


fall ` fell fallen Also BEFALL (restricted use) 


ABf: V/V-ed; = [is] ` 


e 


at ate ( rod " eaten ` Also OVEREAT 


4Bg: V/V-ed; = [i] 


nD 


ee Saw seen Also FORESEE, OVERSEE 


4Bh: V/V-ed; = /e1/ 


slay slew slain restricted use, esp in BrE) 


4C: all three parts have different vowels 


4Ca: fai ~ [o0] ~ [1 


drive drove driven 

ride rode ridden "Also OVERRIDE 

rise rose risen Also ARISE, which is (rare) except 
when metaphorical: 'The question 
arose...” 

smite smote smitten <Archaic)> except when metaphorical 
in V-ed;, eg: ‘smitten with her 

| charms’ 
{ strid \ Both strid and stridden are (rare) ; also 

stride strode stridden 

BESTRIDE 
strode 
5 strove striven 

Strive { strived (R) ed (R) 

write wrote written Also REWRITE, UNDERWRITE 

4Cb: Jar/ ~ [uz] ~ [oo] 

fly flew flown of: flee ~ fled ~ fled (Class 3A) 

4Cc: fuif ~ fi ~ [A] 

do did done The -s form does has the irregular 


pronunciation /daz/. Also OUTDO, 
OVERDO, REDO, UNDO, etc (cf 3.36) 


= 


5 
1 

v 

c. 


D 
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Ved, € V-ed, COMMENTS 


4D: all three parts have the same vowel 


beat beat beaten beat is sometimes used as V-ed;, esp in 
AmE 


4E: V-ed, and V-ed, have different vowels in special alternative forms 


4E: /ai/ 
: dived (R) : V-ed, dove is AmE only; the verb is R 
dive (dove) dived (R) in standard BrE and often in AME 
: shrived (R) shrived (R) 
shtiye ieee { shriven (Rare) 
` ' f thrived (R thrived (R : "S A 
thrive (throv S ) bornes » Normally R; thriven is (archaic) 


Glide is a regular verb in present-day English, but there are occasional occurrences of the archaic 
irregular past form glode. 


Class 5 

Characteristics: 

All three parts V, V-ed,, and V-ed, are identical. No suffix or change of the 
base vowel (bet ~ bet ~ bet). 


V/V-ed COMMENTS 


bet BrE also R: betted 

bid ‘make an offer (to buy)’ etc. (But in the sense of ‘say a greeting’ or ‘give 
an order’, the forms bid ~ bad(e) ~ bidden may also be used in rather 
archaic style: ‘Do as you are bid(den).’) Also OUTBID, UNDERBID. 


burst Also nonstandard BUST, with alternative R V-ed form busted 

cast Also BROADCAST, FORECAST, MISCAST, OVERCAST, RECAST, 
TELECAST (sometimes also R) 

cost COST = ‘estimate the cost of’ is R 

cut 

fit R (in BrE> 

hit 

hurt 

knit Usually R: knitted 

let 

put /u/ But PUT(T) /pat/ in golf is R: putted s 

quit Also R: quitted 

rid Also R: ridded 

set Also BESET, RESET, UPSET, OFFSET, INSET 

shed Also R (rare) = ‘put in a shed" 

shit (Not in polite use) ; V-ed, sometimes shat 

shut 

slit 

split 


spread /e/ 


Note ` 
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V/V-ed COMMENTS 


sweat /e/ Also R: sweated 


thrust ; 
wed Also R : wedded 
wet Also R: wetted 


The regular verb SHRED sometimes occurs with the Class 5 forms shred ~ shred ~ shred. 


Class 6 

Characteristics: 

No suffix; V-ed, and V-ed, are identical; change of base vowel (win ~ won ~ 
won). ` : 


< 


V-ed COMMENTS 


6A: Mainly /iz/ ~ /e/ 


bleed bled 
breed bred 
feed fed Also OVERFEED, etc 
hold held Also BEHOLD <in restricted use», UPHOLD, WITHHOLD, 
etc 
lead/iz/ led Also MISLEAD 
meet met . 
read /iz/ read /e/ Also REREAD, etc 
Also R: speeded, esp of mechanisms, and always R in 


speed sped; 
i the phrasal verb SPEED up 


6B: Mainly /i/ ~ /a/ 


cling clung 

dig dug 

fling flung N 

hang hung Also OVERHANG. But HANG is also R in the sense ‘put to 
; death by hanging’ 

sling slung 

slink slunk 

spin spun : V-ed, = span is (archaic) 

stick stuck 5 

sting stung | 

strike struck Literal use; in metaphorical, adjectival use V-ed, also 

stricken: ‘stricken (struck) by terror’ 

string strung Also RESTRING, HAMSTRING 

swing swung 

win won | 

wring wrung 


6C: fat/ ~ [au] 


bind bound Also REBIND, UNBIND; Adj: ‘one’s bounden duty’ 
find found 

grind ground 

wind wound = ‘turn round’; also REWIND, UNWIND; WIND/wind/ 


= ‘smell the presence of’ etc is always R 


des 


E. 
E 
i 
5 
ie 
li 
$] 


Note 
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COMMENTS 


light lit Also R: lighted; ALIGHT and HIGHLIGHT are only R. 
Adj: ‘a lighted candle’ 

slide slid 

6E: Ai ~ [zl] 

sit sat 

spit spat V-ed also = spit (esp AME); 
SPIT = ‘fix with a spit’ is R 

6F: [v] 

get got AmE also has gotten for V-ed, in certain senses of the 
word, eg ‘acquire’, ‘cause’, ‘come’; thus AmE makes 
a distinction between We've gotten tickets = 
‘acquired’ and We're got tickets = ‘we possess’. On 
the related verbs FORGET and BEGET, cf Class 4Ad 
(3.16). 

/fon/ . 
shine shone ecu] Also R when = ‘polish’ (esp AmE); also OUTSHINE 
j <AmE : f 

shoe /u:/ shod Also R: shoed 

shoot shot Also OVERSHOOT 

6G: fat/ ~ /o:/ 

fight fought Also OUTFIGHT 

6H: /e/ ~ [o] 

stand stood Also (MIS)UNDERSTAND, WITHSTAND, etc 


6I: /ar/ ~ jav] 


abide abode restricted use when = ‘stay’; R when ABIDE 


by = ‘obey’, eg: ‘He abided by our decision’. 


6J: /it/ ~ [ou] 


heave hove Usually R: heaved 


In AmE, the normally regular verb PLEAD has an alternative Class 6A past form pled. 


3.19 


Note 
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Class 7 

Characteristics: 

No suffix; V-ed, and V-ed, are different; change of base vowel (began ~ 
begun). : : 


V V-ed, V-ed, | COMMENTS 


TA: hil ~ fæl ~ fal 


begin began begun , 
drink drank drunk cf Adj uses: ‘He was drunk’ but ‘drunken driving’ 
ring. ey rung Also R: ringed in the sense ‘put a ring around’ 
" shrank Í i 
shrink { (shrunk) shrunk Adj: shrunken 
' sin sis sun, 
d (sung) e 
; san| ; 
sink ( (sunk) sunk Adj: sunken ; 
spring sprang sprung V-ed, also sprung in AmE ` 
stink disset stunk Has impolite connotations 
swim nate swum l 
(swum) 
7B 
come came, come Also BECOME, OVERCOME 
run ran ^ run Also OUTRUN, OVERRUN, RERUN 
7C 
go went gone Also UNDERGO, FOR(E)GO (cf Note [b]) . 


[a] In Class 7A, although the gradation series /1/ ~ /æ/ ~ /A/ is the one generally accepted as 
standard, V-ed, forms in /A/ are commonly used (esp in AmE) and accepted. V-ed; forms in /æ/ 
also have some curréncy. a 

[b] On been in place of gone, cf 4.22 Note [b]. 


Irregular verbs (including derivatives) in alphabetical order 
Since irregular verbs, if one includes prefixed and compound derivatives, 
make up to some extent an open and productive class, this list makes no 
claim to completeness. As before, rarer forms are enclosed in parentheses. 
Verbs in square brackets are those which are generally regular, but which 
have irregular spelling or irregular forms of limited currency, 

In the right-hand column, reference is given to the typological classification 
above, which also includes relevant details of usage (AmE, BrE, archaic, 
pronunciation, etc). 
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Base (V) Past tense (V-ed;) -ed participle (V-ed;) Reference 
abide abode, abided, abode, abided 6I 
arise arose arisen 4Ca 
awake awoke, awaked awoken, awaked 4Aa 
be was, were been (of 3.32) 
bear bore borne 4Ab 
beat beat beaten (beat) 4D 
become became become 7B 
befall befell befallen 4Be 
beget begot begotten 6F 
begin began | begun TA 
behold beheld . beheld 6A 
bend bent . bent. 1B 
bereave bereft, bereaved bereft, bereaved 3A 
beseech besought, beseeched besought, beseeched 3B 
beset beset ; beset 5 
bestride bestrode bestridden, bestrid, 4Ca 
bestrode 
bet bet, betted bet, betted 5 
betake betook betaken ' 4Bb 
bid bad(e), bid bade, bid, bidden 5 
bind bound bound 6C 
bite bit bitten, (bit) 4Ac 
bleed bled bled 6A 
blow blew blown 4Ba 
break broke broken 4Aa 
breed bred bred 6A 
bring brought brought 3B 
broadcast broadcast broadcast 5 
build built built 1B 
burn burnt, burned burnt, burned 1A - 
burst burst burst 5 
bust (non- bust, busted bust, busted 5 
standard» 

buy bought bought 3B 
cast cast cast 5 
catch caught caught 3B 
chide chid, chided chidden, chid, chided 4Ac 
choose chose chosen 4Aa 
cleave cleft, clove, cleaved cleft, cloven, cleaved 3A 
cling clung clung 6B 
come came come ' 7B 
cost cost cost 5 
creep crept crept 3A 
cut cut cut 5 

` deal dealt dealt 3A 
deepfreeze deepfroze, -freezed deepfrozen, -freezed 4Aa 
dig dug dug 6B 
dive dived, (AmE) dove dived 4E 
do did done 4Cc; (cf. 

3.36) 

draw drew drawn 4Bd 
dream dreamt, dreamed dreamt, dreamed 3A 
drink drank drunk 7A 
drive drove driven 4Ca 


before the film during the film after the film 


) Everybody feels nervous before exams. 
) | fell asleep during the film. 
) We were tired after our visit to the museum. 


before, while and after 


before we played while we were playing after we played 


| Dont forget to close the window before you go out. 
) | often fall asleep while I’m reading. 
) They went home after they did the shopping. 


during, while and for 


We use during + noun (during the film). We use while + verb (while I’m reading): 
OD We didn't speak during the meal. 
but We didn't speak while we were eating (not during we were eating) 


Use for (not during) + a period of time (three days / two hours / a year etc.): 
) We played tennis for two hours. (not during two hours) 
| | lived in London for a year. (not during a year) 


You can use before/after + -ing (before going / after eating etc.): 
| always have breakfast before going to work. (= before | go to work) 
After doing the shopping, they went home. (= after they did) 


We say before going (not before to go), after doing (not after to do) etc. : 
_) Before eating the apple, | washed it carefully. (not before to eat) 
| | started work after reading the newspaper. (not after to read) 


past continuous (I was -ing) => Units 13-14 — before/after/while/when -> Unit 98 for => Unit 104 


prepositions + -ing > Unit 112 
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i 


Base (V) 
dwell 


` [earn] 
eat 


fall 
feed 
feel 


forbear 
forbid 
forecast 
foresee 
foretell 
forget 
forgive 
forgo 
forsake 
forswear 
freeze 


[gainsay] 
get 

give 

go 

grind 
grow 


hamstring 
hang 
have 
hear 
heave 
hew 

hide 

hit 

hold 

hurt 


inset 


keep 
kneel 
knit 
know 


[lay] 
lead 
lean 
leap 
learn 
leave 


Past tense (V-ed,) -ed participle (V-ed;) Reference 
dwelt, dwelled dwelt, dwelled lA 
[earned] [earned] IA 
ate eaten 4Bf 
fell. fallen 4Be 
fed fed 6A 
felt felt 3A 
fought fought 6G 
found found 6C 
[fit] [fit] 5 
fled fled ` 3A 
flung: flung 6B 
flew flown 4Cb 
forbore foreborne 4Ab 
forbade, forbad forbidden, (forbid) 4Bc 
forecast forecast 5 
foresaw foreseen 4Bg 
foretold foretold 3D 
forgot forgotten, (forgot) 4Ad 
forgave forgiven 4Bc 
forwent forgone 7C 
forsook forsaken 4Bb 
forswore forsworn 4Ab 
froze frozen 4Aa 
[gainsaid] [gainsaid] 3F 
got 
get {Gotten <AmE), 6F 
gave given 4Bc 
went gone 7C 
ground ground 6C 
grew grown 4Ba 
hamstrung hamstrung 6B 
hung, (hanged) hung, (hanged) 6B 
had «had IC; (cf 3.33) 
heard heard 3E 
heaved, hove heaved, hove 6J 
hewed hewn, hewed 2 
hid hidden, (hid) 4Ac 
hit hit 5 
held held 6A 
hurt hurt 5 
inset inset 5 
kept kept 3A 
knelt, kneeled knelt, kneeled 3A 
knitted, knit knitted, knit 5 
knew known 4Ba 
[laid] [laid] (cf 3.10) 
led led 6A 
leant, leaned leant, leaned 3A 
leapt, leaped leapt, leaped 3A 
learnt, learned learnt, learned lA 
left left 3A 


peche 


i ccce 


ipe 


ARARAT 
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Base (V) 


lend 
let 
lie 
light 
lose 


make 
mean 
meet 
miscast 
misdeal 
misgive . 
mishear 
[mislay] 


mislead 
misspell 
misspend 
mistake 
misunderstand 
mow 


offset 
outbid 
outdo 
outfight 
outgrow 
outrun 
outshine 
overbear 
overcast 
overcome 
overdo 
overeat 
overfeed 
overhang 
override 
overrun 
oversee 
overshoot 
oversleep 
overtake 
overthrow 


partake 
[pay] 


[plead] 
[prove] 


put 
quit 


read 
rebind 
rebuild 
recast 


Past tense (V-ed,) 


‘lent 


let 

lay 

lit, lighted 
lost 


made 
meant 
met 
miscast 
misdealt 
misgave 
misheard 
[mislaid] 


misled 

misspelt, misspelled 
misspent 

mistook 
misunderstood 
mowed 


offset 
outbid 
outdid 
outfought 
outgrew 
outran 
outshone 
overbore 
overcast 
overcame 
overdid 
overate 
overfed 
overhung, 
overrode 
overran 
oversaw 
overshot 
overslept 
overtook 
overthrew 


partook 
{paid] 
[pleaded, (pled)] 


[proved] 


put 
quit, quitted 


read 
rebound 
rebuilt 
recast 


-ed participle (V-ed2) Reference 
lent 1B 
let 5 
lain 4Ae 
. lit, lighted 6D 
. lost 3C 
made 1C 
meant 3A 
met 6A 
miscast |$ 
misdealt 3A 
misgiven 4Bc 
misheard . 3E 
[mislaid] (cf 3.10 
Note [c]) 
misled 6A 
misspelt, misspelled 1A 
misspent 1B 
mistaken , 4Bb 
misunderstood 6H 
mown, mowed 2 
offset 5 
outbid, (outbidden) 5 
outdone 4Cc 
outfought 6G 
outgrown 4Ba 
outrun 7B 
outshone 6F 
overborne 4Ab 
overcast 5 » 
overcome 7B 
overdone 4Cc 
overeaten 4Bf 
overfed 6A 
overhung 6B 
overridden 4CA 
overrun 7B 
overseen 4Bg 
overshot 6F 
overslept 3A 
overtaken 4Bb 
overthrown 4Ba 
partaken 4Bb 
[paid] (cf 3.10) 
[pleaded, (pled)] (cf 3.18 
Note) 
[proved, proven] (of 3.14 
Note [b]) 
put 5 
quit, quitted 5 
read 6A 
rebound 6C 
rebuilt IB 
recast 5 
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Base (V) Past tense (V-ed,) -ed participle (V-ed;) Reference : : Base (V) Past tense (V-ed,) -ed participle (V-ed;) Reference 
redo redid redone 4Cc sow Owed seu: sowed 2 
[relay] Hell [relaid] (cf. E 1 D Hm speak spoke spoken - 4Aa 
nmake remade Yemads 1C speed sped, speeded sped, speeded '6A 
rend Tent reni IB xe spelt, spelled spelt, spelled 1A 
" $ spen spent spent ` 18 
[repay] [repaid] [repaid] oe le) spill spilt, spilled spilt, spilled 1A 
reread reread reread 6A spin Spun; span Spun OB 
rerun reran: rerun. 7B spit spat, spit spat, spit 6E 
reset reset reset 5 split split ; sp lit ; 5 
restring restrung testning 6B spoil spoilt, spoiled spoilt, spoiled 1A 
retell retold retold ` 3D spread spread spread 2 
rethink rethought rethought ` 3B spring sprang, (sprung) sprung TA 
rewind rewound ‘rewound 6C B stand stood stood 6H 
rewrite rewrote rewritten 4Ca x steal stole stolen ane 
rid rid, ridded rid, ridded 5 E ond inel du Es 
Pa Bue (rung) AS Te " stink stank, (stunk) stunk 7A 
rise rose riser 4Ca f strew strewed strewn, strewed 2 
ru Tán m JB N stride strode stridden, strid, strode 4Ca 
; strike struck struck 6B 
saw sawed sawn, sawed 2 string strung strung 6B 
say said said 3F strive strove, strived striven, strived 4Ca 
see saw seen 4Bg swear swore sworn 4Ab 
seek sought sought 3B sweat sweat, sweated sweat, sweated 5 
sell sold sold 3D sweep swept ‘swept 3A 
send sent sent 1B swell swelled swollen, swelled 2 
set set set 5 swim swam, (swum) swum 7A 
n4 sewed sewn, sewed 2 swing swung swung 6B 
shake Shook shaken 4Bb 
take took taken 4Bb 
[shave] [shaved] [shaved, shaven] (cf E [bb teach taught taught 3B 
Shear sheared shorn, sheared 2 i ed torn sAN 
shed shed shed 5 telecast telecast telecast 5 
[shew] [shewed] [shewn] 2 ue k told told D 
shine shone, shined shone, shined 6F ee thought thought A B 
shit shit, shat shit 5 thrive thrived, (throve) thrived, (thriven) 4E 
shoe shod, shoed “shod, shoed 6F thirow threw thrown SER 
shoot shot shot 6F thrust thrust thrust 5 
show showed shower ahowed) 2 tread trod trodden, (trod) 4Ad 
[shred] [shredded, shred] [shredded, shred] (cf 3.17 unbend unbent unbent 1B 
Note) unbind unbound unbound 6C 
shrink shrank, (shrunk) shrunk 7A underbid underbid underbid, (underbidden) 5 - 
shrive shrived, shrove shrived, shriven 4E undergo underwent undergone 7C 
shut shut shut 5 understand understood understood 6H 
sing sang, (sung) sung 7A undertake undertook undertaken 4Bb 
sink sank, (sunk) sunk TA underwrite underwrote underwritten 4Ca 
sit sat sat 6E undo undid undone 4Cc 
slay slew slain 4Bh unfreeze unfroze unfrozen 4Aa 
sleep slept slept 3A unmake unmade unmade IC 
slide slid slid 6D unwind unwound unwound 6C 
sling slung slung 6B uphold upheld upheld 6A 
slink stunk slunk 6B upset upset upset 5 
slit slit slit 5 
smell smelt, smelled smelt, smelled 1A wake woke, waked woken, waked TAi 
smite Smoté smiticn 4Ca [waylay] [waylaid] [waylaid] (c/3.10 


Note [c]) 
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Base (V) - Past tense (V-ed,) -ed participle (V-ed;) Reference 
wear wore “worm 4Ab 
weave wove woven 4Aa 
wed wedded, wed . wedded, wed 5 
weep wept wept 3A 
wet wetted, wet wetted, wet — - 5 
win won “won - 6B 
wind : wound wound ; 6C 
withdraw withdrew withdrawn 4Bd 
withhold withheld ; withheld 6A 
withstand withstood :withstood : 6H 
wring wrung wrung ` 6B 
write wrote written 4Ca 


Verbs in auxiliary function 


In contrast to full verbs, the verbs we will consider in the next sections are 
capable of functioning as AUXILIARY or ‘helping’ verbs (cf 2.27/). These are 
the PRIMARY VERBS BE, HAVE, and DO, and the MODAL VERBS can, may, will, 
shall, could, might, would, should, and must. Since they can function only as 
auxiliaries, the modal verbs will generally be referred to as MODAL AUXILIARIES. 

The auxiliaries make different contributions to the verb phrase (cf 3.557). 
Of the three primary verbs, DO is only a semantically empty syntactic 
component in sentence processes such as negation and interrogation (cf DO- 
support; 3.37), whereas BE contributes to aspect and voice, and HAVE 
contributes to aspect. The modal auxiliaries are so called because of their 
contribution of meanings in the area known as MODALITY (including such 
concepts as volition, probability, and obligation); but such verbs have a 
broader semantic role than this label suggests (cf 4.49//). 

Although auxiliaries have different functions in the verb phrase, they have 
one important syntactic function in common, viz their ability to act as 
OPERATOR when they occur as the first verb of a finite verb phrase (cf 2.48); 
as such they are; used, for example, in the formation of yes-no questions: 


Is he asking any questions? 

Has he been asking any questions? 
Was he asked any questions? 

Will he be asked any questions? 
Has he asked any questions? 
Does he ask any questions? 


Here the operator, or first auxiliary of the verb phrase, is isolated from the 
rest of the predicate no matter how complex the verb phrase is. Since BE and 
(sometimes, esp in BrE) HAVE also have this function as main verbs, the term 
operator will also be used for them in sentences like: 


Is she a tall girl? Has he any money? (BrE» 


322 


Note 
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(The variant constructions with HAVE are discussed in 3.33-35.) The complex 
verb phrase of He might have been being questioned by the police is thus 
analysed, within this sentence, as shown in Fig 3.21: 


ys 
subject 2 28 
auxiliary, predication, 
uu N 
He En F 
auxiliary, predication, 
might 
auxiliary; predication; 
have PE 
' auxiliary, predication, 
been 
being questioned by 
Fig. 3.21 the police 


(On the use of the terms predicate and predication in this diagram, cf 2.47 
—48.) 

Many of the criteria for the syntactic function of auxiliaries have to do 
with their status as operators, and therefore apply also to BE and HAVE as 
main verbs. These are listed in (a), (c), (d), (e) below. Of the remaining 
criteria, (b) is morphological, (f) and (g) are syntactic and have to do with the 
ordering of elements in the verb phrase, and (h) is semantic. 


Criteria for auxiliary verbs 


(a) Operator in negation with not 
In forming negative finite clauses, the first auxiliary is placed before the 
negative word not. Contrast: 


She can do it. She cannot do it. 
She saw the play. *She saw not the play. 


As the example shows, full verbs like sEE are distinguished from auxiliary 
verbs by their inability to form negation in this way. 


[a] Whereas current English has no negative sentence such as *She saw not the play (but of 
Note [b]) we do have an acceptable negative sentence of the form: 


3.23 
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He decided not to see the play. 

T like not working on Fridays. 
In these cases, however, negation is associated with the second, nonfinite verb phrases, to see 
and working, rather than with the initial finite verb Phrases, decided and like (cf 14.7). This is 
obvious from the following paraphrases: 

He decided that he would not see the play. 

J like it not working on Fridays. 
which are not synonymous with: 

He did not decide that he would see the play. 

I don’t like it working on Fridays. 
In these examples, the distinction between negation in the superordinate clause anid negation in 
the nonfinite clause is clear; but in other cases, the semantic difference may be small or 
nonexistent (cf catenative verbs 3.49; transferred negation 14.36): 

She seemed not to mind. = She didn’t seem to mind. 
Even here, however, the syntactic difference between the two constructions is indicated by the 
inability of the first negative to be contracted: *She seemn't to mind (cf 3.23). 
[b] Whereas *She saw not the play was rejected above, She saw not the-play but the opera is 
acceptable. The reason for this is that the negative word not goes with the noun phrase the play 
rather than with the verb (cf 13.42); ie the sentence can be paraphrased: 

It was not the play but the opera that she saw. 
A related example of the use of not after a full verb is the following quotation from President 
John F. Kennedy's Inaugural Address: 

Ask not what your country can do for you; ask what you can do for your country. 
This case is parallel to the preceding one, in that there is a contrastive parallelism between the 
two objects of the verb ask, the first of which is rejected by not: . . . not what your country can do 
for you . . . (but) what you can do for your country. The scope of not here therefore includes the 
interrogative clause, but excludes the main verb. This example also has an air of studied 
archaism (cf Note [c]). 
[c] In archaic or facetiously archaic usage we can still meet negative constructions in which not 
follows a full verb and not an operator: 

Whether they succeeded I know not. [‘I do not know'] 

I care not who knows it. [ʻI do not care . . .'] 

If I mistake not, you were at Yale? ['If I am not in error. . .'] 
[d] Not also follows a full verb when it acts as a pro-form for a clause (cf 12.28): 

Jean may be late, but I hope not. [*. . . hope that she won't be late’] 
[e] Negation in subjunctive and nonfinite verb phrases does not involve the occurrence of an 
operator (cf 3.58, 14.6). 


(b) Negative and verb contractions 

The negative word not following an operator can in most cases be contracted 
and attached, as an enclitic particle, to the auxiliary. The resulting negative 
auxiliary is spelled with a final -n’t: isn’t, hadn't, didn't, won't, couldn't, etc. 
The pronunciation of the contracted auxiliary and its conditions of use are 
given below in later sections (3.32ff, 3.39). Every auxiliary except the am 
form of BE has a contracted negative form (but cf 3.32 Note [c]), but two of 
these, mayn't and shan't, are now virtually nonexistent in AmE, while in BrE 
shan't is becoming rare and mayn't even more so. 

In addition, many operators have contracted nonnegative forms: 


BE: am ~ m; is ~'s; are ~ "re; 
HAVE: have ~ 've; has ~ 's; had ~ 'd; 
modals: will ~ ‘Il; would ~ 'd. 


Notice that the contractions 's and ‘d are ambiguous, the former representing 
is or has (or, occasionally, does; cf 3.36 Note), and the latter had or would. 
Further information on individual contractions is given in 3.33, 3.36, 3.39. 
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The above verb contractions were called nonnegative because they cannot 
combine with negative contractions to form doubly-contracted forms: 


(i) She is not studying. (ii) She isn’t studying. 
(iti) She’s not studying. (iv) *She’sn’t studying. 


There are, however, two constructions (ii) and (iii) corresponding to the 
uncontracted negatíve construction in (i). In the first contracted construction 
(ii), the contracted negative is attached to the uncontracted operator; in the 
second contracted form, the contracted operator is attached to the subject, 
the not being uncontracted. Generally speaking, the variant (ii) with 
contracted negation is more common than the variant (iii) with contracted 
verb and full negation. There are, however, exceptions to this generalization 


` in Scotland and in Northern England, where forms such as "// not seem to be 


preferred to forms such as won't. 

Contractions arè phonologically reduced or simplified forms which are 
institutionalized in both speech and writing. As such, they are to be 
distinguished from cases of PHONOLOGICAL REDUCTION only (eg the reductiori 
of /a:"/ to /o'/ in the pronunciation of are). A contracted form can undergo 
additional phonological reduction, and this is very commonly the case with 
the negative contractions, where the final /nt/ is reduced to /n/; eg: haven't 
/heevn/, isn't /izn/. 

Contracted forms, being enclitic to a preceding word, naturally do not 
occur initially, eg where the operator comes at the beginning of the clause, 
with inversion (cf 3.24). Further, being unstressed, they do not occur where 
the operator is the only verb in the verb phrase, and precedes an ellipsis (cf 
3.26). These two circumstances are illustrated in: 


Will you be in tonight? 
*']l you be in tonight? E 
No, but I will tomorrow night. 
| *No, but I'7] tomorrow night. 


In other positions, the contraction is favoured in informal style. The choice 
between uncontracted is /1z/ and contracted 's /z/ in spoken English has been 
found to be conditioned by the following variables, listed in order of 
importance: 


First, there is significant correlation of /z/ with a preceding pronoun, or 
with the preceding words there and here, eg: 


It's raining. "There's a car in the garage. Here's my bus. 
whereas the uncontracted form is associated with a preceding noun, eg: 
The car is in the garage. 


Second, but less important, /z/ is typical of informal and /1z/ of formal 
contexts. 

Third, there is some tendency for the contracted form to be more common 
when functioning as an auxiliary than as a main verb. 


When these three factors of preference are combined the choice of form is 
more predictable, ie /1z/ is most likely when it is a main verb and follows a 


Note 


3.24 


Note 
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noun in a formal context (eg: Radiation is dangerous), whereas /z/ is most 
likely when it is an auxiliary and follows a pronoun in an informal context 
(eg: It’s getting dark). A similar pattern of choice is to be expected with other 
verb contractions. 


[a] Although phonological reduction may result in pronunciations similar to those of orthodox 
contractions, such reductions are.not represented in writing if they occur outside the normal 
conditions for contraction. For example, although the auxiliary at the beginning of Have you 
eaten? may be reduced, in speech, to /v/ (as in /vju: 'i: tn), this will not be written in standard 
orthography "Ve you eaten? 

[b] On the alternative constructions usedn't to and didn't use(d) to, cf 3.44. 


(c) Inversion of subject and operator 


‘Auxiliaries, as operators, admit inversion; ie the subject noun "m and the . 


auxiliary (the first auxiliary if there are two or more) change places, especially 
in interrogative clauses. Compare: 


She will come. ~ Will she come? . 
She plans to come. ~ *Plans she to come? 


As with not-negation (cf 3.22) main verbs here require the use of Do (cf 3.37): 
Does she plan to come? 

Inversion of subject and operator occurs not only in interrogatives but also 
in sentences with introductory negatives or semi-negatives (cf 18.24): 


At no time was the entrance left unguarded. 


[a] In addition to subject-operator inversion, there is also inversion of subject and main verb, 
as in Down came the rain (cf 18.23). 
[b] Subject-operator inversion is usual not only with yes-no questions, but with wA-questions. 
There are, however, one or two formulaic wh-questions in which the subject and main verb are 
inverted: 

How goes it? [a greeting: ‘How are you doing?) 

How came you to miss the train? {How did you come to. . .?'] 

What say you, Peter? [*What is your opinion?'] 

Where stands the Administration? 
There tends to be a tone of archaism or mock-archaism in such questions. 
[c] On Used she to come? and Did she use(d) to come? cf 3.44. 


(d) Emphatic positive 
Auxiliaries as operators can carry nuclear stress to mark a finite clause as 
positive rather than negative: 


Won't you try again? Yes, I WILL try again. [11 
You must speak to the teacher.  IHÀVE spoken to her. [2] 


The function of-this EMPHATIC POSITIVE use of the operator is to deny a 
negative which has been stated or implied. On the use of DO here in assertive 
contexts, cf 3.37, 18.16: 


You pip speak to her? [‘I thought you didn't'] 
You should listen to your mother. But I D6 listen to her. 


Sometimes the emphatic operator has no contrastive meaning, but is used 
purely for emotive force (cf 18.56): 


iii rtr aida ai p 
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I AM glad!: 1 pò wish you would Listen. You HÀV& done well. 


(e) Operator in reduced clauses 
The reply to a question such as: 


Won't you try again? Can you drive a car? 

may be as indicated in [1] above: 
Yes, I witt try again. No. ICÀN'T drive a car. 

On the other hand, a more likely reply would be the elliptical construction: 
Yes, Iwitt. No, I cAN’T. . 


Auxiliaries can function as operators in a range of such reduced constructions 
(cf 12.21f, 12.60), where the main verb is omitted either by ellipsis or by pro- 
form substitution, and the clause is understood to repeat the content of an 
earlier clause. The nature of this type of operator function has been captured 
by various labels such as ‘code’ or ‘stranding’. 

Here we mention four types of reduced clause containing an operator 
without a main verb, of which the first two are the most important. DO is 
used as an ‘empty’ operator where the clause has no other auxiliary. 


(i) SO/NEITHER|NOR + OPERATOR (cf 12.29) 
Positive: 
' Ann will stay and so will BARbara. 
Bill stayed and so did HENry. 
Negative: 
Ann won't stay and neither will BARbara. 
Bill didn’t stay, nor did HENry. 


(ii) OPERATOR + TOO/EITHER (cf 12.59) 
Positive: 
Ann will stay late and Barbara will TÓO. 
Bill broke his promise, and Henry did TÓO. 
Negative: 
Ann won't eat much and Barbara won't EiTHer. 
Bill didn't break his promise, and Henry didn't EiTHer. 


(iii) PREDICATION FRONTING (cf 18.20) 
Ann SAID she would be late, and late she ws. 
Bill sArD he would win the match, and win the match he pip. 


(iv) RELATIVIZED PREDICATION (cf 6.34 Note [b]) 
Ann said she would be late, which she was. 
Bill said he would win the match, which he did. 


In these examples, the second auxiliary (unless it is Do) is the same as the 
first; but there are also reduced constructions in which the two auxiliaries 
may differ (cf 12.59, 19.45 Note): 


Ann hoped that we would stay, but unfortunately we couldn't. 
You should take a break whenever you can. 
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(f) Pre-adverb position l : 

Frequency subjuncts, like always or never, and disjuncts, like certainly or 
probably, typically, but not necessarily, follow auxiliaries as operators, 
whereas they precede main verbs. Compare: 


never , i 
sus {ree pyy beloved his story. 


never 
She would m bably 


Jecieve that story. 


If there is more than one auxiliary, the adverb will still generally occur after 
the first, ie after the operator: 


She would probably never have believed his story. > 


The position of an adverb, however, is often variable within the verb phrase 


(cf 8.14ff). Compare: 
would probably never have 
She 


probably never would tave ii that story. 
would probably have never 


The most important point is that such adverbs could not occur immediately 
after the main verb except where the main verb is BE (and therefore an 
operator): 


*She believed never/probably his story. 
(Cf: She was never|probably a taxpayer.) 


(g) Quantifier position 

Quantifiers like all, both, and each which modify the subject of the clause 
may occur after the operator as an alternative, in many instances, to the 
predeterminer position (cf 5.15f): N f 


All the boys will be there. ~ The boys will al! be there. 
Both my parents are working. ~ My parents are both working. 


These quantifiers do not, however, occur after a main verb in the same type 
of construction i 


All our team played well. ~ *Our team played all well. 
Each of us owns a bicycle. ~ *We own each a bicycle. 


But if the quantifier is placed before the main verb, these sentences become 
acceptable: 


Our team all played well. We each own a bicycle. 


All, both, and each sometimes occur between subject and operator, but this is exceptional, and 
less acceptable than the post-operator position: 
?We both were working late. ~ We were both working late. 


(h) Independence of subject 
Compared with most main verbs, auxiliaries are semantically independent 
of the subject. This is reflected in atleast three ways. 
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First, there is a lack of semantic restrictions (cf 10.51) between the subject 
and the auxiliary verb. Contrast: 


. Theman 
The bus 


"The man 
*The bus 


Second, there is the possibility of construction with existential there: 


There used s 

*There hope i} to bea school on the island. 

Third, if other conditions are met for the active-passive correspondence (eg 
if the verb is transitive, cf 3.67f), auxiliaries usually admit the change from 
one voice to the other without change of meaning: 


Jougne to be here at five. 


} hopes to be here at five. 


Thousands of people will meet the president. 
= The president will be met by thousands of people. 


Compare the situation in which a full verb occurs as first (finite) verb: 


Thousands of people hope to meet the president. 
# The president hopes to be met by thousands of people. 


These criteria for independence are, however, not infallible. For example, in 
some contexts some auxiliaries fail the active-passive test (cf 3.72), and there 
are also some verbs which by other criteria are not auxiliaries, but which 
pass this test.-These verbs will be considered later (3.47/7) under the headings 
of semi-auxiliary and catenative verbs. 


Additional features of modal auxiliary verbs 

The criteria (a—h) discussed so far help to define auxiliaries as a functional 
class, but it must be remembered that all of them except (h) apply to operators 
in general, and therefore apply also to BE and (sometimes) HAVE as main 
verbs. Now we add the following morphological and syntactic criteria which 
apply specifically to modal auxiliary verbs, as distinct from the primary verbs 
BE, HAVE, and DO. 


() Construction with the bare infinitive 

Modal auxiliaries are normally followed by the infinitive, which is bare (ie 
the base form of the verb alone) except with used (cf3.44) and (usually) ought 
(cf 3.43), verbs which for this reason, as well as for others, are somewhat 
marginal to the class of modals. Compare: 


You will be asked questions. BUT: You ought to comb your hair. 
They might have stolen it. BUT: He used to read for hours. 


(On the marginal modal auxiliaries dare and need, cf 3.42.) 


(k) Finite functions only 
Modal auxiliaries can only occur as the first (operator) element of the verb 
phrase. They cannot occur in nonfinite functions, ie as infinitives or 


Note 
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participles, and as a consequence of this can occur only as first verb in the 
verb phrase: 


MODAL VERB PRIMARY VERB FULL VERB 


*to may . to have to eat 
*(is) maying (is) being (is) eating 
*(has) mayed (has) been (has) eaten 


The primary verbs have the full range of nonfinite forms, but not all of these 
forms can be used in auxiliary function. For BE, all three nonfinite forms can 


be auxiliaries: be, being, been; HAVE has no -ed partitiple in auxiliary function, 


but only have and having. ‘Dummy’ auxiliary Do, like the modal auxiliaries, 
can only occur as an operator, and the nonfinite forms of Do, (to) do, doing, 
and done, are constructed only as main verbs. 


Q) No 3rd person inflection 
Modal auxiliaries are not inflected in the 3rd p person singular of the present 
tense; ie, they have no -s form: 


You like 
She likes 


You must 


She must | write. BUT: 


| to write. 
In contrast, the primary verbs do have an -s form, but it is irregular (cf 


3.310). 


(m) Abnormal time reference 

Not only the present forms, but the past forms of the modal auxiliaries can 
be used to refer to present and future time (often with hypothetical or 
tentative meaning): 


I think he may/might retire next May. 
Will/would you phone him tomorrow? 


Contrast: ] N 


*I think he retired next May. 
* Did you phone him tomorrow? 


Also modal auxiliaries which do not have a distinct past form (eg : must, need, 
ought) can be used to refer to the past in indirect speech: 


| , 
I told him he must be home early. ['. . . had to be.. .'] 


[a] The use of past forms to refer to present and future time is also possible with full verbs, but 
only in some special constructions: eg in hypothetical if-clauses (cf 14.23, 15.35/): 

If you phoned [‘were to phone’] me tomorrow, I could help you straight away. 
[b] In dialectal use (eg Scots English, Tyneside English, and Southern AmE), there are varieties 
of popular speech in which one modal auxiliary can follow another: He might could come ['He 
might be able to come" etc. 
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The primary verbs BE, HAVE, and DO 


Having discussed auxiliary verb criteria, we can now consider the special 
morphological and syntactic characteristics of verbs which can function as 
auxiliaries: first the primary, and second the modal verbs. 

Semantically, the primary verbs as auxiliaries share an association with 
the basic grammatical verb categories of tense, aspect, and voice (cf 3.63, 
4.2, 4.17). In this they are broadly distinguished from the modal verbs, which 
are associated mainly with the expression of modal meanings such as 
possibility, obligation, and volition (of 442ff). But first, we examine these 
primary verbs from a forinal point of view. 


BE 
The verb BE is a main verb (with a copular function; cf 2.16) in: 


Ann is a happy girl. ` Zs that building a hotel? 
But BE also has two auxiliary functions: as an aspect auxiliary (Type C, 3.55): 


Ann is learning Spanish. 
The weather has been improving. 


and as a passive auxiliary (Type D, 3.55): 


Ann was awarded a prize. 
Our team has never been beaten. 


BE is unique in having a full set of both finite and nonfinite forms in auxiliary 
function; it is also unique among English verbs in having as many as eight 
different forms, cf Table 3.32 on the next page. In the nonnegative column of 
Table 3.32 the unstressed pronunciations (with vowel reduction) are given 
after the stressed pronunciation, where they differ. 


[a] BE is the only verb in English to have a special form for the Ist person singular of the present 
(am) and two distinct forms of the past tense (was, were). In the subjunctive, however (cf 3.580), 
the form was does not occur. 
[b] Ain't is a nonstandard contraction commonly used (esp in AmE) in place of am not, is not, are 
not, has not, and have not. 
[c] There is no completely natural informal contraction of am J not (parallel to isn’t she for is she 
not) in negative sentences. (On the position of not in negative questions, cf 11.7.) Aren't J is 
widely used, especially in BrE, whereas ain't I, usually considered nonstandard, is somewhat 
more current in AmE than in BrE. Amn't I is mainly Scottish and Irish. 
[d] The following BrE example (of marginal acceptability) shows that it is possible for aren't to 
act as a contracted form of am not even in declarative contexts: 

HB wasn’t and Ì probably aren't NORmally. 
Here the substitution of aren't seems to have resulted from a desire for parallelism with the 
preceding occurrence of wasn't. 
[e] Phonologically, the contracted 's ending /s/ or /z/ cannot occur after a sibilant consonant. 
Hence Your place is over there cannot become in writing * Your place's over there. Compare the 
conditions for the pronunciation of the -s form of regular verbs (cf 3.5), and contrast the 
contraction following a nonsibilant : 


Your e is /pleisiz/ 


seat's /sitts/ j Over there. 


Other conditions on the use of the contraction 's in place of is are discussed in 3.23. 
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Table 3.32 Forms of BE 


UNCONTRACTED CONTRACTED 


NONNEGATIVE. NEGATIVE NEGATIVE (cf Note) 
base be /bi:/, /bi/ 
present 
Ist person am[em/,/om] >- am not, (aren't) 
singular present "m [m/ ^m not 
3rd person is [rz] is not, isn't l'znt/ 
singular present "5 [2], [s] "snot 
2nd person 
present, Ist are [az] are not aren't [a:'nt/ 
and 3rd person 're Ja] . 're not 
plural present ` 
past 
1st and 3rd was |woz], [w(o)z] was not wasn't lwbznt/ 
person 
singular past 
2nd person past 
Ist and 3rd were [wat], [wo'] were not weren't [wa:'nt/ 
person plural 
past 
-ing form : being ['biz/ not being 
-ed participle been [bi:n/, /bin/ not been 


NOTE The final /t/ of the negative contraction is commonly not sounded. 


D 
1 


HAVE i > 
HAVE functions both as an auxiliary and as a main verb. As an auxiliary for 
perfective aspect (cf 4.18f), HAVE combines with an -ed participle to form 


complex verb phrases: 


I have finished. 
What has she bought? 
They may have been eaten. 


As a main verb, it normally takes a direct object, and has various meanings 
such as possession: J have no money; They had two children; etc (cf 3.34). The 
different forms of HAVE are shown in Table 3.33 opposite. 

In negative constructions we have the following three variants: 


I have not seen her. (typical of written discourse) 
I haven't seen her. 


Uvévot seen fier (typical of spoken discourse) 


Of the contracted forms, the haven't type is generally more common than the 
"ve not type. As an -ed participle, had is restricted to use as a main verb, as in 


awa ees 


iTIS abies 


bi 


V 
j 
$5 
m 
te 


i 


Note 
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Have you had lunch?, or to use in the HAVE to construction, as in They have 
had to sell their car. 


Phonologically, the 'd contraction cannot occur after /t/ or /d/: if we encounter the written form 
'd in such contexts (eg: It'd been damaged), this must be understood to represent the syllabic 
reduced form /ad/. Compare a similar restriction in 3.32 Note [e]. 


Table 3.33 Forms of HAVE 


D 
NONNEGATIVE UNCONTRACTED CONTRACTED 


NEGATIVE NEGATIVE (cf Note) 

base ` have /hev/, (h)ov/ have not 

ve [v] . ‘venot haven't 'hevnt/ 
-sform has [hez/, /(h)oz/ has not , 

"s [2], [s] 's not hasn't l'haeznt/ 
past had /hed/, /(h)od/ had not 

'd [dj f 'd not hadn't l'heednt/ 
-ing form having ['hevm/ not having 
-ed participle had fhed/, /(h)ad/ 


NOTE The final /t/ of the negative contraction is commonly not sounded. 


HAVE as main verb 

When used as a main verb with stative meaning (cf/4.4), HAVE shows syntactic 
variation in that it not only combines with po-support in forming 
constructions with an operator (cf 3.37): 


We don't have any money. Do you have a lighter? 
but also acts as an operator itself in constructions such as: 


We haven't any money. Have you a lighter? 


This latter construction, although it is the traditional construction in BrE, is 
now somewhat uncommon, particularly in the past tense: ?Had she any news? 

There is also the informal HAVE got construction (cf 3.45), which although 
perfective in form is nonperfective in meaning, and is frequently preferred 
(esp in BrE) as an alternative to stative HAVE: 


John has courage. = John has got courage. 


It is particularly common in negative and interrogative clauses. To express 
some stative senses we can thus have three alternatives: 


(a) We haven't 
Possession: < (b) We haven't got > any butter. 
(c) We don't have 


(a) Have you 
Relationship: < (b) Have you got } any brothers? 
(c) Do you have 


(a) No, I haven't. 
(b) No, I haven't. 
(c) No, I don’t. 


Note 
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(a) I haven't 
Health: 4 (b) I haven't got p a headache any longer. 
(c) I don't have 


Of these alternatives, (a) is esp BrE (more formal) ; (b) is esp BrE (informal); 
(c) is AmE (and also common in BrE nowadays). 


[a] A further alternative for expressing negation is of course a negative deterior or pronoun: 
We have no butter (cf 5.13, 6.62). 
[b] On HAVE fo compared with HAVE got to, cf 3.48. 


{c] In informal English has got, have got, and had got may be reduced to `s got, ‘ve got, and ‘d got.. 


In very informal English, 've got may be further reduced to got: 
What you got there? I got something nice for you. 
In its written form, this omission of the auxiliary is nonstandard. 


In dynamic senses (cf4.4) such as ‘receive’, ‘take’, ‘experience’, and in idioms 
with an eventive object (eg: have breakfast = ‘eat breakfast’), HAVE (in both 
AmE and BrE) normally has Do-support, and HAVE got is not possible: 


A: Does she have coffee with her breakfast? 
B: Yes, she does. 

A: Did you have any difficulty getting here? 
B: No, I didn’t. 

A: Did you have a good time in Japan? 
B: Yes, we certainly did. 


Other dynamic uses include HAVE in a causative sense followed by an -ed 
participle, or in a similar sense followed by a bare infinitive: 


A: Did they have the house painted? 
B: No, they didn't. 

A: Did they have you paint the house? 
B: Yes, they did. 


N 


[a] Note the following contrast between stative and dynamic meaning: 
Had she got her baby at the clinic? [Was her baby at the clinic with her?'] 
Did she have her baby at the clinic? [Did she give birth to her baby at the clinic?'] 
Especially in AmE, the second sentence could have both of these meanings. 
[b] Since HAVE with the Do construction is typically dynamic, in the present tense it tends to 
single out a habitual interpretation (cf 4.6). Compare: 
Do you have bad headaches? [normally habitual: ‘as a rule] 
Have you got a bad headache? [nonhabitual: ‘now, at this moment] 
Have you got bad headaches? [This could only be addressed to more than one person in a 
nonhabitual sense.] 


DO 

DO, like BE and HAVE, can be both an auxiliary and a main verb. As an 
auxiliary, DO has no nonfinite forms, but only present and past forms, cf 
Table 3.36 opposite. 


Occasionally does is contracted in informal style to 's /s/; eg: Whar's it matter? A more drastic 
kind of phonological reduction is indicated by the following (nonstandard) orthographic 
rendering of informal speech: 

Whyncha do it yourself? [Why don't you. . .?'] 
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Table 3.36 Forms of Do 


UNCONTRACTED CONTRACTED 


NONNEGATIVE NEGATIVE NEGATIVE (cf Note) 
base do [du:, {dv/, [da] do not don't [dount/ 
-s form does Įdaz], [dəz] does not doesn't ['daznt/ 
past did /d1d/ i did not didn't /‘didnt/ 
-ing form doing ['duzm/ 
(main verb only) — 
. -ed participle done [dan] 
(main verb only) 


NOTE The final /t/ of the negative contraction is commonly not sounded. 


` po-support 


The term DO-SUPPORT (or ‘Do-periphrasis’) applies to the use of DO as an 
‘empty’ or ‘dummy’ operator (cf 2.49) in conditions where the construction 
requires an operator, but where there is no semantic reason for any other 
operator to be present. All uses of Do as an auxiliary come under this heading. 
The main ones are: 


(a) In indicative clauses (cf 3.52) negated by not, where the verb is simple 
present or simple past: 


She doesn't want to stay. 
I didn't like mathematics at school. 


Negative imperative clauses introduced by Do not or Don't may, with some 
reservation (cf 11.30, Note [a]), be placed in the same category. 


(b) In questions and other constructions involving subject-operator inver- 
sion, where the verb is in the simple present or past tense: 


Did he stay late? What do they say? Does it matter? 


This category includes tag questions (cf 11.8/) and other reduced questions 
where the dummy operator is not accompanied by a main verb: 


He knows how to drive a car, doesn't he? 
They didn't make any mistakes, did they? 
Idon'tlike him, do you? 


It also includes inversion after an initial negative element: 
Never did he think the book would be finished so soon. 


(c) In emphatic constructions where the verb is simple present or simple 
past (cf emphatic positive constructions, 3.25): 


They "do want you to come. 
Michael "did say he would be here at nine, didn't he? 


Here we may also include the ‘persuasive imperative’ introduced by do: 


Note 
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"Do sitdown! "Do be quiet. 
A: MayIsithere? B: Yes, by all means DÒ. 


(See, however, 11.30 Note [a] on the dubious status of Do.as operator in this 
construction.) i i | 


(d) In reduced clauses, where Do acts as a dummy operator preceding ellipsis 
of a predication (12.60): l 


Mary reads books faster than I do. [do = ‘read books’} 
Did you watch the game on television? No, but my brother did. 
['... watch the game on television’] 


[a] There is no Do-support for negation in nonfinite clauses, where not precedes a full verb as 
main verb: 

Not liking mathematics, he gave it up. 

Not to go to the exhibition would be a pity. 
There is also normally no Do-support for subjunctive verbs (cf 3.58): 

It is important that this mission not fail. 
[b] Negative words other than not do not require DO-support: 

No one liked him. 

They never/seldom go out. 
{c} Nor is there any Do-support in questions without inversion, ie questions with the normal S V 
O/C/A order (cf 11.12, 11.15): He said that? Who came first? 
[d) Auxiliaries have no Do-support, since they themselves perform the function of operators (cf 
3.21). Thus Do does not precede other auxiliaries: *She does must come. There is a rare exception, 
however, where Do or Don't precedes auxiliary BE in imperatives (cf 11.30 Note [a]): Don't be 
drinking wine when he calls; Don't be frightened by that noise. 
[e] In some legal docüments in archaic style, the auxiliary DO construction is used merely as an 
alternative to the simple present or past tense: 

I, the undersigned, being of sound mind, do this day hereby bequeath... 


po as main verb 
When used as a main verb, po has the full range of forms, including the -ing 
participle doing and the -ed participle done: 


What have you been doing today? `I haven't done much, I'm afraid. 


As a main verb, DO can combine with a pronoun object to act as a pro- 
predication referring to some unspecified action or actions. The pronoun 
object may be personal (it), demonstrative (this/that), interrogative (what), or 
indefinite (nothing/anything, etc): 


Ihave been meaning to mend that radio, but I haven’t done it yet. 
(cf 12.25) 

A: I’m throwing these books away. B: Why are you doing THAT? 

A: What have they been doing to the road? B: Widening it. 

A: What have you done with my pen? B: I’ve put it in the desk. 

A: What did you do on holiday? B: We didn't do anything. 

I didn't know what to do, so I did nothing. 


See also the use of Do in pseudo-cleft sentences (18.29). DO is also used 
intransitively as a pro-predication (cf 12.22); 


She didn't earn so much as she might have (done). (esp BrE» 


Note 
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Apart from these uses as a pro-form, the main verb Do has a wide range of 
uses as a general-purpose agentive transitive verb, especially in informal 
speech: 


Let's do the dishes ~ you wash and I'll dry. {1] 
Who does your car? Fred Archer - and he does my neighbour's 

too. f [2] 
She's done some really good essays ~ and she always hands them 

inon time. [3] 


DO in such sentences is often replaceable by a verb of more exact meaning; 
eg in [2] SERVICE or MAINTAIN, and in [3] wRITE. The meaning is narrowed 
down by the nature of the object: eg in Will you do the potatoes?, DO could 
mean ‘peel’ or ‘cook’, but scarcely ‘polish’, a meaning it might have in Have 
you done the silver ? 


There is also a resultative use of done meaning ‘cooked’: Is the meat done? 


Modal auxiliaries 


The criteria for identifying modal auxiliaries have been discussed in 3.22f, 
and especially 3.30. Not all verbs respond to all criteria, however, and it is 
useful to make a distinction between central and marginal modals. We will 
discuss the marginal modals and other verbs of intermediate status in 3.40/f, 
and we will discuss the meanings of the modal auxiliaries later (4.49/). 

All that needs to be said about the form of the central modals is stated in 
Table 3.39 and the accompanying Notes. The Table givés the contracted 


Table 3.39 Forms of the modal auxiliary verbs 


UNCONTRACTED CONTRACTED 
NONNEGATIVE NEGATIVE NEGATIVE 
can /ken, kon/ cannot, can't [ka:nt/ (BrE», 
(can not: cf Note[b]) /kent/ <AmE> 
could /kud, kad/ could not couldn't l'kodnt/ 
may [mer/ may not (mayn't [memt/ cf 3.23) 
might [mait/ might not mightn’t |'mattnt/ 


(shan't [fa:nt/ (BrE» cf3.23) 


pe Ife, KN shall not 
shouldn't Jodnt/, /'fadyt/ 


should |Jud, J(o)d/ — should not 


will [vwil/ will not won't [wount/ 

Ill f(a) "ll not - (cf Note[c]) 
{would /wud/ would not wouldn't ['wodnt/ 

'd K(s)d/ 'd not (cf Note [c]) 


must /mast, mast/ must not mustn't l'masnt/ 


(Unstressed pronunciations with vowel reduction are placed after the stressed pronunciations. 
Rare forms are placed in parentheses.) 


Exercises 


[105.1] Complete the sentences. Choose from the boxes. 


1 lunch the end they went to Australia 

after during +  theconcert -theexam- you're waiting 

before while the course the night 
UE STE UAR A i (""-—-—————— ea 
2 lusually work four hours in the morning, and another three hours „o TC LM ' 
buic noD Was: tea MORIN: CNV CMC QI L0 DOT — 
4 Anna went to evening classes to learn German. She learnt a lot... 
ER icu cro bur Tedinsz rel nenne ORE m e o — 
GRASSO MEOOGVADTOKera iwi ONE mer 7 — trees eee nee se nee . Did you hear anle 

B: No, | was asleep all the time. 
zNweulatvoullikeitomisdowlime cee c c Mac o ? 
8 A Areyoueonehome oerna a a ? 


B: Yes, | have to get up early tomorrow. 


co Write during/while/for. 


1 We didn’t speak while... we were eating. 
2 We didn't speak ...during.... the meal. 
3) GA Gallo c S you were out. 
4 Amy went to Italy and stayed in Rome ii five days. 
Si bdidit cheek my^emall... otn | was away. 
6 The students looked very bored „i the lesson. 
7 Mielliougofbed osse | was asleep. 
8 Last night | watched TV m mm three hours. 
9 Idomeustally watell t V. — messes the day. 
10 Do you ever watch TV ................... you are having dinner? 


[105.3 Complete the sentences. Use -ing (doing, having etc.). 
1 After....4oing.... the shopping, they went home. 


PRM) (ole Sle eric a ast too much chocolate. 

3 I'm going to ask you a question. Think carefully before i it. 

4 |felt awful when | got up this morning. | felt better after ss a shower. 

5 my work, | left the office and went home. 

(Cha XAOS m to a foreign country, it’s good to try and learn a little of the language. 


(105.4) Write sentences with before + -ing and after + -ing. 


1 They did the shopping. Then they went home. 
After doing the shopping, they went home 


2 John left school. Then he worked in a bookshop for two years. 
i FTTH GIAR m E cz NN oco iim E dr. E 


3 | read for a few minutes. Then | went to sleep. 


221 
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negative form, and also the pronunciation of both stressed and unstressed 
forms. . 

Semantic aspects of the negation of modal auxiliaries are examined in 
10.67f. 


[a] The words braced together can for some purposes be regarded as present and past forms of 
the same verb. But for other purposes, they behave as independent verbs (cf 4.59). 

[b] The spelling of can not as two words is unusual: it occurs where main verb negation (cf 
10.67/) is intended, or where special emphasis on or separation of the negative word is required ; 


eg: 
Can you not interrupt, please. 
Can 1 not help you? ` : 
He says we can manage when we can certainly not. 

[c] There are obviously no contracted forms of '// and 'd since they are themselves contractions. 

These forms are braced with will and would because 'I/ and 'd can always be expanded to will and 

would (except, of course, when 'd = had, cf 3:33). : 

[d] Regarding the frequency of the modal auxiliaries, the following findings, based on studies of 

the SEU, Brown and LOB corpora, are of significant interest: 

(a) The frequency of individual modals varies greatly from will (four times per thousand in 
spoken BrE) to shall (three times per ten thousand words in written English). The marginal 
modals ought fo, need, and dare are in their turn strikingly less frequent than shall. 

(b) The modals as a whole are much more frequent in spoken than in written English. 

(c) Will, can, and their past forms would and could are notably more frequent than other modals. 

(d) Among less frequent modals, should, shall, and ought to are even less frequent in AmE than 
in BrE. 


Verbs of intermediate function 


In the following sections we examine verbs whose status is in some degree 
intermediate between auxiliaries and main verbs. These form a set of 
categories which may be roughly placed on a gradient between modal 
auxiliaries at one end, and full verbs, such as hope, which take a nonfinite 
clause as object, at the other. The extremes of the scale may therefore be 
represented by J can go and I hope to go, cf Fig 3.40a opposite. 

The structural implication of this scale is that the construction (a) J can go 
contains one verb phrase, whereas the construction (f) / hope to go contains a 
finite verb phrase followed by a nonfinite one. This distinction will be further 
discussed in 3.57. Semantic aspects of the scale may also be noted (cf 4.66); 
many of the intermediate verbs, particularly those at the higher end of the 
scale, have meanings associated with aspect, tense, and modality: meanings 
which are primarily expressed through auxiliary verb constructions. Our 
principal task, however, is to distinguish these classes by formal criteria, 
while making any semantic observations that may be useful. 

The criteria which will provide the framework for this analysis are those 
which were used in identifying the class of auxiliaries in 3.22/f. There are 
eight criteria for auxiliaries, and four criteria which more narrowly apply to 
the central modal auxiliaries. They are summarized in Table 3.40b opposite, 
together with illustratively contrasting examples. 
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(one (a) CENTRAL MODALS can, could, may, might, shall, 


verb should, willf'll, would['d, must — (cf 3.39) 
phrase) 
(b) MARGINAL MODALS dare, need, ought to, used to ^ — (cf 3.4ff) 
(c) MODAL IDIOMS had better, would rather[sooner, 


BE to, HAVE got to, etc (cf 3.45/) 


(d) SEMI-AUXILIARIES —— HAVE'o, BE about to, BE able to, 
BE bound to, BE going to, BE 
: obliged to, BE supposed to, BE 


willing to, etc : (cf 3.47) 
(e) CATENATIVES APPEAR 10, HAPPEN t0, SEEM (0, 
. GET + -ed participle, KEEP + -ing 
participle, etc (cf 3.49) 
(two (D MAIN VERB + HOPE + to-infinitive, 
verb nonfinite clause BEGIN + -ing participle, etc (cf 16.38/) 


Fig. 3.40a The auxiliary verb — main verb scale 


Table 3.40b Criteria for auxiliary verbs 


AUXILIARY CRITERIA 


(Op = opera tor) AUXILIARY MAIN VERB 
(a) Opin negation He cannot go. *He hopes not to go. 
(cf Note) 
(b) Negative contraction can't *hopen't 
(c) Opininversion Can we go? * Hope we to go? 
(d) Emphatic positive * Yes, I DÒ can come. Yes, I DÓ hope to come. 
(e) Opin reduced clause I can come if you can. *] hope to come if you 
hope. 
(f) Position of adverb We can always go early. We always hope to go 
early. 
(g) Postposition of They can all come. ?They hope all to come. 
quantifier ?They all can come. They all hope to come. 
(h) Independence of ‘Ann can do it. ~ He hopes to do it. 
subject Itcan be done byAnn.  |*It hopes to be done by 
$ him. 
MODAL AUXILIARY CRITERIA. MODAL AUXILIARY MAIN VERB 
(D Bare infinitive I can go. *] hope go. 
(k) Nononfinite forms *to can|*canning|*canned to hope/hoping/hoped 
(D No -s form *She cans come. She hopes to come. 
(m) Abnormal time You could leave this You hoped to leave this 
reference evening. [not past evening. [past time] 
time] 


NOTE He hopes not to go is acceptable in the sense ‘He hopes that he will not go’; but this is then 
a case of the negation of to go, not of hopes (cf 3.22 Note [a]). 
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Marginal modals: dare, need, ought to, and used to 

Given that in the above table modal auxiliaries are positive for all criteria, 
where main verbs like hope are negative, the marginal modals are verbs 
which closely resemble the central modal auxiliaries. It can be argued, 
indeed, for dare and need that these are proper modals, but that for each 
there is also a homomorphic verb (DARE, NEED) constructed as a main verb 
(cf, however, 3.42 Note [b]). Ought, too, may be treated as a central modal if 
speakers construct it with the bare infinitive (cf 3.43 Note [a]). 


dare and need 

Dare and need can be constructed either as main verbs (with to-infinitive and 
with inflected -s, -ing and past forms), or, under restricted conditions, as 
modal auxiliaries (with the bare infinitive and without the inflected forms). 


Table 3.42 

MODAL AUXILIARY MAIN VERB 

CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION 
Positive — He needed/dared to escape. 
Negative He needn't[daren't escape. He doesn't need|dare to escape. 
Interrogative — Need|Dare we escape? Do we need/dare to escape? 

i | { Needn't he escape Doesn't he need to escape 

EN e A afterall? after all? 
InteHos Dare he not escape? Doesn't he dare to escape? 


The modal construction is restricted to nonassertive contexts (cf 2.53), ie 
mainly negative and interrogative sentences, whereas the main verb 
construction can almost always be used, and is in fact more common. The 
auxiliary construction with dare and need is rarer in AmE than in BrE, where 
itis also quite rare. 

As a modal, dare exhibits abnormal time reference (cf 3.30) in that it can 
be used, without inflection, for past as well as present time: 


The king was so hot-tempered that no one dare tell him the bad news. 


t 
The main verb form dared (to) might also occur here. 


[a] ‘Nonassertive contexts’ are not confined to negative and interrogative clauses: they also 
include clauses containing semi-negative words such as hardly and only. The following examples 
illustrate sentences with negative import, but lacking not-negation: 

No one dare predict the results. Standards are lower than they need be. 
For further illustrations and discussion of this topic, cf 10.61. 
[b] Blends between the auxiliary construction and the main verb construction occur and seem to 
be widely acceptable (more so in the case of dare than in that of need): 

They do not dare ask for more. Do they dare ask for more? 
These two examples combine the po-support of the main verb construction with the bare 
infinitive of the auxiliary construction. On the hypothesis that there are two different verbs (the 
main verb DARE and the auxiliary verb dare), one would expect these to be ungrammatical; but 
they are not. The past tense form dared without DO-support may be regarded as another example 
of a blend, since the -ed past inflection is not characteristic of modal verbs: 

They dared not carry out their threat. 


3.43 
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Blends with need are usually of the type with -s inflection and bare infinitive: ?One needs only 
reflect for a second . . . 
[c] Dare occurs (with nuclear stress) in the following idiomatic constructions expressing a 
threatening rebuke: , 

How DARE you do sucha thing? Don’t you DARE speak to me like that. 
The latter example, with po-support and a bare infinitive speak, is another example of a blend. 
[d] In another formulaic construction, 7 dare say followed by a that-clause, the two verbs are 
often written as a single word daresay: 

I daresay she is right. ['I wouldn't be surprised if. . .'] 
The normal sense of dare is lost here. 
[e] As main verbs, DARE and NEED can enter into a number of different constructions (cf 16.26, 
16.39, 16.50). Thus, NEED can takea direct object: 

You need a haircut. 
As is to be expected, NEED and DARE as main verbs have to be replaced by Do in reduced clause 
constructions: 

She needs to practise and so do I. They didn't dare to attack us, did they? 
[f] Asa modal auxiliary, need has no tense contrast. To express past time, however, we can place 
need before the perfective aspect (cf 4.180): You need not have done it. This is then approximately 
equivalent to the past tense of NEED as a main verb: You did not need to do it. But the NEED to 
construction does not have the counterfactual implication of the need have . . . construction. For 
instance, in the following the counterfactual meaning is inappropriate, and we could not 
therefore replace did not need to say by need not have said: 

` Anne was too nervous to reply, but fortunately she did not need to say anything. 

[g] As an auxiliary, dare usually fails the independence of subject criterion (h) in 3.29. There is 
no semantic equivalence between the active The boy daren't contact her and the passive She 
daren't be contacted by the boy. One meets, however, exceptions such as This is a problem which 
dare not be overlooked. 
fh] Further to Note [b] above, results of elicitation experiments indicate a higher acceptance 
rate for blends with AmE than with BrE speakers. This can be interpreted in two opposite ways: 
we can argue either that blends are more common in AmE, or that dare and need are such 


unusual verbs in AmE in these constructions, that speakers do not react critically to blends, but“ 


rather display passive acceptance of them. The latter interpretation (which has also been 
advanced for blends with another marginal auxiliary, ought to, cf 3.43) is supported by frequently 
introduced lexical changes such as the following: : 


Submitted sentence: Needn't he go? 
Doesn't he have to go? 
Proposed lexical changes:4 Does he have to go? 
Shouldn't he go? etc 
ought to 


Ought to [o:t tu:/, [ot (t)o/, has the uncontracted negative ought not to and the 
contracted negative oughtn't to. It normally has the to-infinitive (although 
occasionally in familiar style the bare infinitive occurs in nonassertive 
contexts): 


You ought to stop smoking. 
You oughtn't to smoke so much. 
Ought you to smoke so much? 


The to is also optional following ought in ellipsis: Yes, J think I ought (to). On 
the meaning of ought to, cf 4.56. 


[a] Elicitation tests on young people have shown that, for both AmE and BrE, in nonassertive 
contexts the fo-less ought construction is widely acceptable, and for some speakers even 
preferable to the construction with to in nonassertive contexts; eg: 

They ought not (to) do that sort of thing. Ought we (to) have done it? 

Oughtn't we (to) send for the police? 
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In assertive contexts, however, the éo-less form is unacceptable: 
ought to ^ 
*ought 

[b] Treating ought as a main verb with Do-support, which is usually described as a dialectal 
usage, proved to be the least popular alternative in a test with BrE teenage informants: 

They didn't ought to do that sort of thing. 

Did we ought to have done it? 
However, the existence of this construction, even if it is not part of standard English, is an 
indicator of the marginal status of ought to which, like the other marginal modals, shows some 
tendency to pattern as a main verb. More generally, such results reflect change and uncertainty 
in the use of certain modals which, from a historical viewpoint, are in decline. 


give him another chance, 


used to 
Used to denotes a habit or a state that existed.in the past (cf 4.15), and is 
therefore semantically not so much a modal auxiliary as an auxiliary of tense 
and aspect. In formal terms, however, it fits the marginal modal category. 

It always takes the to-infinitive and only occurs in the past tense: 


She used to attend regularly. [‘was in the habit of attending . . .’] 
I used to be interested in bird-watching. [‘I was formerly . . ."] 


It is typically pronounced /‘ju:stu:/ or /‘ju:stu/ before vowels or before an 
ellipsis, and /'ju:sta/ before consonants. 

„Used to occurs both as an operator and with Do-support. In the latter case 
the spellings use to and used to both occur, reflecting speakers’ uncertainty of 
the status of this verb: an uncertainty, that is, as to whether it is to be treated 
as an invariable form, like a modal auxiliary, or as a form with an infinitive, 
like a full verb. The pronunciation of the verb does not allow discrimination 
between these possibilities. In the negative, the operator construction, which 
avoids this dilemma, is preferred by many in BrE: 


He usen't to smoke. 
Iu: used not to es) <BrE> 
m didn’t use to smoke. 


N 
He didn’t used to ed <BrE and AmE) 


The construction did ... use to is preferred to other constructions in both 
AmE and BrE. The spelling did... used to, however, is often regarded as 
nonstandard. The interrogative operator construction used (he) to is rare 
even in BrE. Tag questions also normally have Do-support; compare: 


Did he use tosmoke? He used to smoke, didn't he? 


[a] Used to + infinitive should be distinguished from used to + noun phrase or -ing participle 
clause: 

lifein the country. 

living in the country. 

In this latter construction, although it has the same pronunciation as the marginal modal, used 
to is in fact a participial adjective followed by the preposition to [‘accustomed to . . .'] (cf 16.69 
Note [a]). 

[b] A perfective form of used to, had used to, is occasionally attested. 

[c] There is a tendency for speakers to avoid the problem of negating used to by employing the 
negative adverb never: I never used to watch television. 


She is used to { 
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Modal idioms: had better, etc 
This category contains the following four multi-word verbs, as well as some 
less common verbal constructions: f 


had better would rather HAVE got to BE to 


-They all begin with an auxiliary verb, and are followed by an infinitive 


(sometimes preceded by to): 


We v better leave soon. Yes, we ere ? e] [1] 
I'd rather not say anything. 2 [2] 
They're got to leave immediately. [3] . 
The conference is to take place in Athens. [4] 


None of these idiomatic verbs has nonfinite forms; they cannot therefore 
follow other verbs in the verb phrase: 


*I will have got to leave soon. . 
*The conference has been to take place in Athens. 


In this respect they are not like main verbs. They are not, however, entirely 
like auxiliaries, since they do not behave as operators, It is normally the first 
word alone which acts as operator in (for example) negative and interrogative 
sentences: f 


Hadn't we better lock the door? 

Would you rather eat in a hotel? 

We haven't got to pay already, have we? 
I wasn't to know that you were waiting. 


However, had better and would rather have two kinds of negation. First, there 
is a negation in which not follows the whole expression: 


I'd rather not stay here alone. 
You'd better not lock the door. 


A second type of negation, in which nor follows the first word, is typically 
used in ‘second instance’ contexts (especially in negative questions) where an 
earlier statement or assumption is being challenged: 


A: Wouldn’t you rather live in the country? 
B: No, I would not. I'd rather live here. 


The two kinds of negation are sometimes associated with different meanings, 
the former being an instance of predication negation (cf 10.69): 


Had we better not go? [ Would it be advisable if we didn't go?'] 
Hadn't we better go? [‘I think we had better go; don't you agree?'] 


The contracted verb form followed by not is unacceptable with these two 
idioms: 


*T'd not rather leave. *You'd not better resign. 


Would rather differs from central modals and marginal modals in that it is 


Note 
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incapable of showing active-passive synonymy: 


I'd rather rent the cottage. *The cottage would rather be rented by 
me. : 


On the other hand, HAVE got to and BB to are more like main verbs in that 
they have an -s form and normal present/past tense contrast: 


is to meet today. 
was to meet yesterday. 
Sh s got to leave by tomorrow. 
had got to leave by the next day. <BrE) 


The committee 


The past tense construction had got to, however, does not occur in AmE, and 
is rare in BrE, especially in questions. 


[a] In addition to the four modal idioms illustrated above, the following sentences illustrate less 
common idioms which might be placed in the same category: 

I would sooner leave the decision to you. 

I would (just) as soon eat at home. 

We may/might (just) as well pay at once. (cf 4.53 Note [e]) 

You had best forget this incident. 
[b] Sometimes (particularly in AmE) the uncontracted form of 'd rather is realized as had rather 
instead of would rather. Very occasionally the uncontracted form should rather is also encountered. 
These variations, and similar variations with would sooner, etc have presumably arisen because 
of the ambiguity of the contraction 'd. 
[c] Would rather and would sooner express preference (*. .. would prefer to ...'] and may 
therefore be followed by a comparative construction beginning with thar: 

I'd rather/sooner live in the country than in the city. 

[d] It isa sign of the ‘in-between’ Status of modal idioms that either the whole idiom or just the 
first word of the idiom may be ‘stranded’ before ellipsis of the predication, as in [1] above, where 
the reply Yes, we'd better is an alternative to Yes, we had. (A third alternative is Yes, we better 
had.) With would rather, however, the would alone is usually stranded 

A: Would you rather buy this one? 

would, 
B: Yes, I fas rather. 

[e] In informal speech, the first word of HAVE gat to and had better is often completely elided, so 
that the pronunciation of the whole idiom is reduced to ['gota/, /'beto"/, thus making it resemble 
a single modal auxiliary. This reduction is represented in very informal written style (eg in 
fictional dialogue) by the omission of 've, 'd, etc, and sometimes by the nonstandard spelling 
gotta: 

You (eat be careful these days. They better go home. 
[f] HAVE got to is not to be confused with the perfective of the catenative verb GET fo. The latter 
has, in AmE, the distinctive form HAVE gotten to (cf 3.18): 

We've gotten to watch more TV this year than last. (AmE) 


The meanings of the modal idioms 
All four of the modal idioms discussed above have meanings classifiable as 
‘modal’. 


(a) Had better has a meaning of ‘advisability’, similar to the obligational 
meaning of ought to and should (cf 4.56). 


(b) Would rather has the volitional meaning ‘would prefer to’. 


(c) HAVE got to has meanings of ‘obligation’ and ‘logical necessity’ (cf: must 
4.54). From the semantic point of view, it is best considered a variant of 


Note 
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the semi-auxiliary HAVE fo. The respects in which its meaning differs 
from that of HAVE to are considered in 3.48 and 4.54f. 


(d) BE to is an-idiom expressing futurity, with varied connotations of 
‘compulsion’, ‘plan’, ‘destiny’, etc, according to context. In the past, was 
to and were to express futurity from the standpoint of past time 
orientation; in conditional clauses, the subjunctive were to expresses 
j hypothetical future meaning (of 15.36). The meaning of BE to is further 
discussed in 4.47f. 


[a] BE to must not be confused with an apparently identical construction in which the copula BE 
is followed by a nominal or adverbial infinitive clause (c/15.10f, 15.48): 
The committee is to find a solution. — . e {i] 
The problem is to find a solution. : [2] 
Whereas [1] illustrates the modal idiom BE to, in (21 to find a solution is a nominal infinitive clause 
acting as complement of fs (cf: The problem is how to find a solution). 
[b] The future meaning of BE fo is particularly emphasized when it is accompanied by stil! or 
yet: , 
The most severe weather is yet/still to come. 
The implication here is negative: ‘has not yet come’. Compare a similar use of HAVE to, 3.48. 


Semi-auxiliaries: be going to, etc 

The semi-auxiliaries consist of a set of verb idioms which express modal or 
aspectual meaning and which are introduced by one of the primary verbs 
HAVE and BE; eg: ~ 


be able to be bound to be likely to be supposed to 
be about to be due to be meant to be willing to 
be apt to be going to be obliged to have to 


The boundaries of this category are not clear: they might be extended, for 
example, to include the negative be unable to, be unwilling to, etc (cf Note [a]). 
We will first of all deal with the semi-auxiliaries introduced by BE. 

All these constructions satisfy the first seven criteria for auxiliary verbs (cf 
3.22ff), in the sense that, for example, be going to has be as an operator in 
negation and inversion, rather than having DO-support: 


Ada isn't going to win. 
* Ada doesn't be going to win. 


Is Ada going to win? 
* Does Ada be going to win? 


However, this follows from the fact that the first word of the semi-auxiliary 
construction is the primary verb be. To be strictly comparable to an auxiliary 
in its entirety, be going to would have to form its negation by adding not to 
the second or third word: *is goingn't to or *is going ton't. It is therefore only 
by special interpretation of the operator criteria (a-e) that these semi- 
auxiliaries can be described as auxiliary-like. They do, however, resemble 
auxiliaries in permitting synonymous passives and there-constructions in- 
accordance with the criterion of subject-independence (cf 3.29): 


Brazil is going to win the World Cup. 
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~ The World Cup is going to be won by Brazil. 
' Several home teams are going to be beaten tomorrow. 
~ There are going to be several home teams beaten tomorrow. 


Moreover, such constructions as be going to and be bound to belie their 
appearance in not allowing contrasts of aspect and voice. There is, for 
example, no nonprogressive construction corresponding to be going to: 


*Several home teams go fo be beaten tomorrow. 
And there is no active equivalent of the superficially passive be bound to: 
He was bound to be a failure. ~ *Someone bound him to be a failure. 


This is further evidence of a resemblance to auxiliaries rather than to main 
verb constructions. 

These constructions are, however, in one respect much closer to main 
verbs than are the modal idioms. They have nonfinite forms such as been 
going to and to be bound to, and can therefore occur in combination with 
preceding auxiliaries: 


James will be obliged to resign. 
We have always been willing to help. 


Two or more semi-auxiliaries may indeed occur in sequence: 


Someone is going to have to complain. 
No one is likely to be able to recognize her. 


Although there are restrictions on this kind of combination (cf 3.57), the 
occurrence of nonfinite semi-auxiliaries means that these idioms can fill slots 
in a modal verb paradigm where modal auxiliaries of equivalent meaning 
cannot occur: 


*could 


We haven't { been able to 


T *can 
9) be allowed to 


}sotv the problem. [can = ‘ability’] 


| speak freely is a human right. [can = ‘permission’] 


1 
Other equivalences of this kind are between must and kave to (cf 3.48), and 
between will and be willing to. 


fa] There is a gradience between a semi-auxiliary such as be bound to and an occurrence of the 
copula BE followed by an adjectival or participial construction such as happy to or compelled to. 
One criterion of importance here is the ability of what follows BE to stand at the beginning of a 
supplementive clause (cf 15.60/j) : 
Compelled to take stern measures, the administration lost popularity. (1 
?Bound to take stern measures, the administration lost popularity. Q1 
By this criterion, the combinations able to and willing to are less clearly independent than their 
negatives unable to and unwilling to: 
Unable] Unwilling to resist, Matilda agreed to betray her country. [3] 
?2Able[? Willing to resist, Matilda declined to betray her country. [4] 
Of these parallel sentences, [1] and [3] are clearly acceptable, whereas [2] and [4] are more 
marginal. But acceptability judgments tend to vary in this area. 
[b] As semi-auxiliaries, be meant to and be supposed to have meanings similar to those of ought to 
(cf 4.56, 4.66) and are not to be confused with homomorphic passive constructions. In the case 
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of be supposed to, the semi-auxiliary is marked by a special pronunciation /. . . s(a)peusto/ or 
|. . . s(e)'pausta/ (cf the special pronunciation of used to; 3.44). Dr 


have to 

Have to is the only semi-auxiliary beginning with HAVE rather than BE, but its 
inclusion in this category is partly justified by its occurrencé in the full range 
of nonfinite forms, a respect in which it differs from the semantically parallel 
have got to (of 4.55): 


I may have to leave early. (*I me have got toleaveearly.) —. 
People are having to boil their drinking water during this emergency. 
The administration has had to make unpopular decisions. 


As these examples show, kave to can occur in modal, perfective, and 
progressive constructions. It would be impossible to PUPSHNUS have got to for 
have to in these cases. 

In meaning, have to is similar to must (cf 4.54), and can stand in for must in 
past constructions where must cannot occur: 


In those days you had to work hard if you wanted *obligation'] 
to succeed. 

There must be some solution to the problem. 

There had to be some solution to the problem. 


These days you must work hard if you want to succeed. } [have to = 


[have to = 
‘logical necessity’ ] 


Have to patterns either as a main verb or as an auxiliary with respect to 
operator constructions: 


Do we have to get up early tomorrow? <AmE and BrE» 
Have we to get up early tomorrow? (BrE — somewhat old-fashioned > 


In this, it resembles other uses of HAVE as a main verb (cf 3.34). Do-support, 
however, is the only construction in AmE and the dominant one in BrE (cf 
Note [c]). 

Although have got to has the same meanings of ‘obligation’ and ‘logical 
necessity’ as are expressed by have to, have got to tends not to have habitual 
meaning, and when combined with a verb of dynamic meaning, tends to 
refer to the future. There is thus a potential difference between: 


Jim's got to check the temperature every 12 hours. n 
Jim has to check the temperature every 12 hours. (2] 


Whereas [1] is likely to have the force of a directive, stipulating what Jim's 
duties will be in the future, [2] is more likely to indicate a habitual action 
(‘This is what Jim’s present duties consist of]. 


[a] Both have to and have got to occur with epistemic meaning like that of must (cf 4.54) in 
sentences such as: 


s p to 
omeone 


has got to 've got to 
This has until recently been regarded as an AmE usage, but is now also current in BrE. 
[b] In other contexts have to and have got to express a stronger meaning of ‘logical necessity’ 


which cannot be matched by the use of must: 


j" telling lies. You lies i IL joking. 
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There has (gor) to be a first time for everything. 
[c] Studies in BrE usage show that over 85 per cent of instances of have to in negative and 
interrogative clauses are constructed with Do. Elicitation tests have further indicated that 
negative constructions without po (of the kind / hadn't to walk more than a mile) are less 
acceptable than interrogative constructions without DO (such as Has he to answer the letter this 
week ?). 


Catenative verb constructions : 

The term CATENATIVE will in practice be used to denote verbs in such 
constructions as appear to, come to, fail to, get to, happen to, manage to, seem 
to, tend to, and turn out to followed by the infinitive: 


appeared 
came 
Sam 4 failed 
?got 
seemed 


to realize the importance of the problem. [1] 


Such constructions have meanings related to aspect or modality, but are 
nearer to main verb constructions than are semi-auxiliaries, patterning 
entirely like main verbs in taking DO-support: 


Sam didn't E d ou E realize the importance of the problem. [2] 


Most of them do, however, resemble auxiliary constructions in satisfying the 
‘independence of subject’ criterion (cf 3.29). Thus [1] has the corresponding 
passive [3]: 


appeared 
came 
The importance of the problem 4 ?failed 
*got 
seemed 


to be realized by Sam. [3] 


This criterion, however, applies somewhat marginally to agentive verbs like 
fail and manage, and does not apply at all to get. 

Unlike main verb constructions such as expect (to), want (to), and attempt 
(to), catenative constructions are in no way syntactically related to transitive 
verb constructions in which the verb is followed by a direct object or 
prepositional object (cf/16.26/f, 16.38). Compare: 


appeared [4] 

John ieee ted jo attack the burglar. [5] 
But: 

John "appéared an attack on the burglar. [6] 

attempted ` [7] 


We may also include among catenative verbs certain verbs which resemble 
the auxiliary BE in combining either with the -ing participle in progressive 
constructions, or with the -ed participle in passive constructions: 


i 
p 
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started out 

The girl < kept (on) working. 
went on 

Our team got beaten by the visitors. 


(In BrE, carried on can be used as equivalent to went on.) These, again, should 
be distinguished from similar looking constructions in which a main verb is 
followed by a nominal -ing participle clause (eg: The girl liked working; cf 
16.39) or by a participial adjective, as in the pseudo-passive (cf 3.77): Our 
team looked beaten. 


[a] The term ‘catenative’ alludes to the ability of these verbs to be concatenated in sequences of 
nonfinite constructions, as in Our team seems to manage to keep on getting beaten. This propensity 
for forming chain-like structures is not, however, confined to catenative verbs, but is also 
characteristic of semi-auxiliaries and main verbs followed by nonfinite clauses as objects: Hence 
such improbable, but structurally possible sequences as: 

We are going to have to enjoy seeming to like listening to his music. i 
[b] Some catenative verbs, like some semi-auxiliaries, are closely related to constructions with 
anticipatory it (ef 16.34, 16.72): 

He seems to be rich. ~ It seems that he is rich. 

She turned out to love horses. ~ It turned out that she loved horses. 

Joan is likely to resign. ^ It is likely that Joan will resign. 


Some further aspects of the gradience between modals 

and main verbs 

Although they do not enter into the list of modal auxiliary criteria stated in 
3.30f, the following may be mentioned as additional characteristics of modal 
auxiliaries: 


(a) They are either invariable, like must, or close to invariable, like would, 
which, although historically it is the past tense form of will, is from the 
standpoint of present-day English in many respects an independent 
form. Thus modals might without too much simplification be regarded 
as *modal particles' which have lost their historical connection with the 
inflectional paradigm of verbs. 


(b 


— 


From the semantic point of view, modal auxiliaries are often specialized 
towards the expression of certain speech acts; eg giving advice (ought to, 
should), making promises or threats (will), giving orders (must, can), etc 
(cf 4.49ff). In this respect, they give an utterance a force somewhat 
similar to that of a performative (cf 4.7) such as J beg you . . ., I promise 
you.. ., etc. 


These characteristics of modals are also shared in various degrees by modal 
idioms, semi-auxiliaries, etc. For example, had better and have got to are more 
closely associated with speech acts such as giving advice and orders than is 
the semi-auxiliary have to, which is capable of undergoing variation of tense 
and aspect. 


Adding points (a) and (b) together, we may go so far as to see in modals a 
tendency to develop into ‘pragmatic particles’. This tendency is seen in its 
purest form in a construction such as May you be happy ! (cf 3.60), where the 
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modal may is placed at the beginning of the sentence, and marks it as an 
expression of wish. On a similar footing, Jet (cf 11.26) in sentences such as 
Let them come here or Let the world take notice may be regarded as a pragmatic 
particle of imperative or optative mood. In other respects, however, Jet is 
totally unlike auxiliary verbs. In being followed by a pronoun in the objective 
case (Let them ..., Let us ..., etc) it assimilates to the pattern of complex 
transitive verbs. Clearly, i in terms of its syntactic affinities, it is a main verb 
rather than an auxiliary. 

Another example of a verb which is syntactically a main verb, although it 
behaves rather like a pragmatic particle, is the verb want when followed z 
to + infinitive in utterances such as: 


You want to be careful with that saw. : i "m 
I want to tell you how much we enjoyed last night. [2] 


In [1], You want to expresses a warning or a piece of advice; in [2] Z want to 
introduces an expression of wish, which, in effect, tones down a performative 
verb. This pragmatic device is particularly conventionalized in informal 
usage, where it is pronounced /'wono/. (Especially in AmE, a nonstandard 
spelling wanna is also current.) What makes want to in [1] particularly similar 
to a pragmatic particle is the impossibility of obtaining an equivalent 
meaning when the sentence is changed into the past tense or into the 
progressive aspect: 


?You are wanting to be careful with that saw. [3] 
You wanted to be careful with that saw. [4] 


Sentences [3] and [4] no longer have a particular advice-giving function, and 
have to be interpreted simply as statements about the wishes of the hearer. 


[a] On the other hand, the negative of want to can (in informal use) have a specialized advice- 
giving function even when combined with the progressive of the following verb: 

Come on: you don't want to keep them all waiting. 

You don't want to be sitting around doing nothing. 
[b] A better candidate than /et for quasi-modal status, in informal English, is the 1st person 
imperative marker let's regarded simply as an unanalysed particle pronounced /lets/ (cf 11.26). 
Here the relation to a transitive construction is no longer evident, and there is an interesting 
resemblance to marginal modals in the ability of /et’s to form a negation either by the postposition 
of not, or by Do-support: 

Let's not be late for the game. 

Don't let's be late for the game. (esp BrE) 
On let's don't (AmE), of 11.28 (iv). 
The particle-like status of /et's is also supported by the existence, in familiar AmE, of the 
pleonastic variant let's us . . ., and of the construction let's you . . ., in which the addition of the 
2nd person pronoun indicates that ’s is no longer associated with us. 
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The structure of verb phrases 


Finite verb phrases 
We have seen that in one respect the structure of the verb phrase may be 
described in terms of auxiliaries and main verbs, the main verb normally 
being the sole verb in cases where the verb phrase consists of one verb only. 
In another way, the structure may be represented in terms of finite and 
nonfinite verb words. On this basis, a finite verb phrase is a verb phrase in 
which the first or only word is a finite verb, the rest of the verb.phrase (if any) 
consisting of nonfinite verbs; on the other hand, a nonfinite verb phrase 
contains nonfinite verb forms only. 

Using the description of finite and nonfinite verb forms in 3. 2, we can now 
distinguish finite from nonfinite verb phrases as follows: 


(a) Finite verb phrases can occur as the verb phrase of independent clauses 
(cf 14.6f). 


(b) Finite verb phrases have tense contrast, ie the distinction between 
present and past tenses (cf 4.3f, 4.11/f): 


He is a journalist now. 
He worked as a travel agent last summer. 


(c) There is person concord and number concord (cf 10.34f/) between the 
subject of a clause and the finite verb phrase. Concord is particularly 
clear with the present tense of BE: | 


lam He/She/It is. 
You are } nee We/They are j ae 


But with most full verbs overt concord is restricted to a contrast between 
the 3rd person singular and other persons or plural number: 


He/She/Jim reads 
I/We/You/They read 


With modal auxiliaries there is no overt concord at all (ef 3.30): 
I/You/She/We/They can play the cello. 


Finite verb phrases contain, as their first or only word, a finite verb form 
(as described in 3.2) which may be either an operator (cf 3.21) or a simple 
present or past form. Do-support (cf 3.37) is used in forming (for example) 
negative and interrogative constructions. 


the paper every morning. 


(d 


~ 


(e) Finite verb phrases have mood, which indicates the factual, nonfactual, 
or counterfactual status of the predication. In contrast to the ‘unmarked’ 
INDICATIVE mood, we distinguish the ‘marked’ moods IMPERATIVE (used 
to express commands and other directive speech acts; cf 11.247), and 
SUBJUNCTIVE (used to express a wish, recommendation, etc; cf 3.587). 
Both the imperative and the present subjunctive consist of the base form 
of the verb: 


Please come here and attend to me. 
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The Council requires that every member attend at least one meeting 
per year. 


The five criteria listed above lead to inconsistency, in that subjunctive and 
imperative verb phrases are according to criteria (a) and (e) finite, whereas 
according to criterion (c) they are nonfinite. This inconsistency is not, 
however, disturbing, but reflects the fact that the finite/nonfinite distinction 
may be better represented. as a scale of 'FINITENESS' ranging from the 
indicative (or ‘most finite’) mood, on the one hand, to the infinitive (or ‘least 
finite’) verb phrase, on the other. The imperative and subjunctive have in 
some respects more in common with the infinitive (a nonfinite form which 
like them consists of the base form, and typically expresses nonfactual 
meaning). There is, indeed, a tradition of regarding the infinitive as a mood 
of the verb. On this basis, the gradience of ‘finiteness’ may be represented as 
follows (the symbols ‘+’, *—', etc referring to the satisfaction or 
nonsatisfaction of each of the criteria listed above): 


(a) (b) (c) d) © 


INDICATIVE t + + + + 

SUBJUNCTIVE + ? -—- - + (Finite) 
IMPERATIVE + - - ? + 

INFINITIVE = — _ - - - (Nonfinite) 


Fig. 3.52 A scale of finiteness 


On the query in column (b), see the discussion of the were-subjunctive in 
3.62. The query in column (d) reflects uncertainty as to whether Do-support 
occurs in imperative constructions (cf 3.58 on the position of not in the 
subjunctive construction, and 11.30 Note [a] on do with the imperative). 

For the sake of clarity, we will continue to make a clear-cut distinction 
between finite verbs (including those in the indicative, imperative, and 
subjunctive moods) and nonfinite verbs (including the infinitive). 

A clause with a finite verb phrase as its V element is called a ‘finite verb 
clause’ or, more tersely, a ‘finite clause’. Similarly, a clause with a nonfinite 
verb as its V element is called a ‘nonfinite (verb) clause’ (cf 14.5/f). 


Verb phrases introduced by modal auxiliaries are normally classified as indicative, but it is 
worth pointing out that not only semantically, but syntactically, they resemble imperatives and 
subjunctives. They lack person and number contrast and also (to some extent) tense contrast. It 
follows from the lack of person and number contrast that they have no overt concord with the 
subject. 


Nonfinite verb phrases 

The infinitive ((to) call), the -ing participle (calling), and the -ed participle 
(called) are the nonfinite forms of the verb. Hence any phrase in which one 
of these verb forms is the first or only word (disregarding the infinitive 
marker to) is a nonfinite verb phrase. Such phrases do not normally occur as 
the verb phrase of an independent clause. Compare: 
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FINITE VERB PHRASES NONFINITE VERB PHRASES 
He smokes. To smoke like that must be dangerous. 
Mary is having a smoke. I regret having started to smoke. 
He must smoke 40 a day. The cigars smoked here tend to be 
You have been smoking all day. ^ expensive. . 
That was the last cigarette to have: 
been smoked by me. 


Simple and complex verb phrases 
The finite verb phrase is SIMPLE when it consists of only one word, which 
may be present, past (cf. 3.2), imperative (cf 11.24), or subjunctive (cf 3.58): 


He works hard. He worked hard. Work harder! - 
It is important that he work hard. 


Except in the 3rd person singular, the present tense of all verbs apart from 
BE is realized by the base form of the verb: J/you/they work hard. 
The verb phrase is COMPLEX when it consists of two or more words, as in: 


John has worked hard. John should be working hard. 
Don't let's upset her. They may have been sold. 


There are four basic types of construction in a complex verb phrase: 


Type A (MODAL) consists of a modal auxiliary + the base of a verb: eg: must 
examine. 


Type B (PERFECTIVE) consists of the auxiliary HAVE + the -ed participle of a 
verb: eg: has examined. (Traditionally the term PERFECT has been frequently 
used instead of PERFECTIVE.) 


Type C (PROGRESSIVE) consists of the auxiliary BE + the -ing participle of a 
verb: eg: is examining. 


Type D (Passive) consists of the auxiliary BE + the -ed participle of a verb: 
eg: is examined. 


These four basic constructions also enter into combination with each other: 


AB: may have examined 
AC:  maybeexamining 
AD: may be examined 
BC: hasbeen examining 
BD: has been examined 
CD: _ is being examined 


ABC: may have been examining 
ABD: may have been examined 
ACD: may be being examined 

BCD: has been being examined 
ABCD: may have been being examined 


In these strings the different constructions are ‘telescoped’ into one another. 
This means that combinations of the basic types A, B, etc form structures in 
which the nonfinite verb of the first construction also functions as the 


Note 
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auxiliary of the second, and so forth. For example, ABD (may have been 
examined) has the following structure, where have is shared by A and B, and 
been is shared by B and D: 


r VF, 
A: i auxiliary may 1+ | infinitive have l 
l 


| E = tl p---—-—-—-—--— 1 
B: | auxiliary have it +! l -ed participle been | 
—————— t T - _ e ee 
D: i auxiliary been ! + | -ed participle h 
E-----1--- 7 | examined | 
$ P ER 4 
Fig. 3.54 


Beware is used only in the imperative and in complex verb phrases with modal auxiliaries which 
have a quasi-imperative force: 

Beware (of) the dog. 

You must beware (of) what you say to her. 


Simple and complex finite verb phrases 

The order in which the four constructions can form combinations is indicated 
by the alphabetical symbols A, B, C, D, which label them. A cannot follow 
B, B cannot follow C or D, etc, but gaps are allowed: AC, AD, ACD, BD, 
etc. Figure 3.55 gives a graphic representation of how the finite indicative 
verb phrase (simple or complex) is built up in a left-to-right progression. 


simple verb phrase 


complex ve pulo A Type A: modal aux + infinitive 


Type B: perfective aux (HAVE) 
+ -ed participle 


Type C: progressive aux (BE) 
+ -ing participle 


Type D: passive aux (BE) 
+-ed participle 


Fig. 3.55 The structure of the finite verb phrase 


First comes the selection of the present or past tense of the finite verb, then 
the selection of none, one, two, three, or four of the complex phrase 
constructions as indicated by the direction of the arrows. On the whole, the 
more complex the verb phrase pattern is, the less commonly it occurs. Those 
complex phrases containing the combination CD (progressive + passive) are 
particularly uncommon (cf 3.73), but are undoubtedly acceptable as compared 
with sequences such as BCC (*have been being examining) or CBD (*is having 
been examined) which are not grammatical at all. 


The rare ABCD pattern is illustrated in 2.28 Note. 
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Simple and complex nonfinite verb phrases 

Unlike finite verb phrases, nonfinite verb phrases have no tense or mood 
distinctions (subject to the remarks on the gradience of finiteness in 3.52), 
and.cannot occur in construction with a subject of a main clause. Contrast: 


FINITE: He was doing it easily. 
NONFINITE: *He doing it easily. 


Since modal auxiliaries have no nonfinite forms (cf 3.30), they cannot occur 
in nonfinite verb phrases, and therefore the modal construction Type A is 
not available within such phrases. But the aspect and voice auxiliaries HAVE 
(Type B) and BE (Types C and D) suffer from no such restriction. If we relate ` 
the structure of the nonfinite verb phrase to that of the finite verb phrase, we 
can tabulate the eight possible combinations as in Table 3.56a: 


Table3.56a  Nonfinite verb phrases 


INFINITIVES : PARTICIPLES 
simple to examine examining 
(B to have examined having examined 
Cc to be examining [being] examining 
D to be examined [being] examined 
complex 4 BC to have been examining having been examining 
BD to have been examined having been examined 
CD to be being examined [being] being examined 
BCD to have been being examined having been being examined 
<rare> (rare? 


Looking at the right-hand side of the Table, we may interpret the square 
brackets as follows. Whenever a phrase should theoretically begin with the 
auxiliary being, this participle is omitted. In this way, the -ed participle 
phrase examined is regarded as a special variant of the -ing participle phrase, 
viz the representative of the passive construction D. There does indeed occur 
a further construction being examined, but this is the one which combines 
progressive with passive meaning (CD), as in the contrast between: 


the suspects examined by the police [not progressive] 
the suspects being examined by the police [progressive] 


(On progressive meaning in nonfinite phrases, cf 4.67.) Another result of the 
rule which omits the initial auxiliary being is that there are two types of 
nonfinite -ing participle phrase containing a main verb only (examining): one 
of these is progressive, and expresses the meaning characteristic of the 
progressive (cf 4.25), whereas the other is not. Contrast: 


Smoking cigarettes is dangerous. [not progressive] 
They caught him smoking cigarettes. [progressive: ‘while he was 
smoking’ 


Note 
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As with finite verb phrases, the combination CD is rare, and BCD is of 
marginal acceptability. 


[a] The combination being examining, for phrase type C, is not quite impossible, as occasional 
examples such as the following have been attested in spontaneous conversation: 

You can probably get an extension on the grounds of being teaching. 
Being teaching here manages to draw particular attention to the progressive meaning ‘on the 
grounds of being in the course of teaching’, which the aspectually ambiguous on the grounds of 
teaching would fail to do. . . 
{b] It may be helpful to illustrate various kinds of complex nonfinite verb phrase by means of 
the following sentences: 


Table 3.56b 


INFINITIVES PARTICIPLES 


We're glad to have invited you. Having invited you, I expected you to come. 


I'd like to be working. Being working (cf Note [al) 
I'd hate to be questioned about it. When questioned, he denied everything. 
I'm glad to have been working. Having been working al day, I’m very tired. 
He's said to have been invited. Having been invited, he should have come. 


I expected to be being interviewed then. — I saw her being interviewed. 


Gradience between one and two verb phrases 

In a single complex finite verb phrase, as already discussed, the order of 
constructions is limited to ABCD, and a similar restriction of nonfinite verb 
phrases to the order BCD has also been noted. If, however, a nonfinite verb 
phrase follows a finite one, as in certain types of verb complementation (cf 
16.36f), it is possible for the same construction to be repeated in each phrase: 


We had hoped! to have finished by then. [perfective + perfective] 
Iam hoping! to be seeing her tomorrow. [progressive + progressive] 


Moreover, it is possible for two constructions to occur outside their normal 
‘alphabetical’ order so long as one construction occurs in a different verb 
phrase from the other: 


I was hoping!to have finished by then. (C +B) 
Jackson was believed|to have been killed. (D + BD) 


In practice, however, most of the more complex possibilities, such as ABC + 
BCD, rarely if ever occur: 


?They must have been expecting|to have been being paid well. 


The question arises as to what structures are possible when a semi-auxiliary 
or a catenative verb occurs in the string of verbs. For instance, should wil/ 
have to help in The children will have to help us be analysed as one verb phrase, 
or as two? There is no clear answer to this question, since the gradient 
relating auxiliary to main verb functions implies a comparable gradient 
between a single verb phrase analysis and a multiple verb phrase analysis. 


E 
A 
ME 
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With semi-auxiliaries it is possible to repeat the same construction in such 
examples as: 


Sarah and I are going to be leaving tonight. [1] 
The walls were supposed to be repainted. [2] 


But (as noted in 3.47) are going to in [1] is not truly progressive, and were 
supposed to in [2] is not truly passive, because these constructions do not 
contrast (in the relevant sense) with a nonprogressive and an active 
construction respectively. In other cases where the same construction is 
repeated, the meaning of the construction does not require this repetition: 


If you'd done that, we would have had to have arrested you. [3] 


Such verb sequences as would have had to have arrested, with its vacuous 
repetition of the past time meaning of the perfective construction, are not 
uncommon, but are felt to be ‘illogical’ or pleonastic, because their meaning 
is no different from that of the same sequence without the repetition: ... we 
would have had to arrest you. The occurrence of such constructions, however, 
may be a mark of the intermediate status of semi-auxiliaries, which allow 
some syntactic duplication of constructions, but do not appear to allow for 
semantic duplications. It is reasonable to suggest that in [3] would have had to 
have arrested consists syntactically of two verb phrases would have had and to 
have arrested, but semantically of only one. 


. The subjunctive mood 


The subjunctive in modern English is generally an optional and stylistically 
somewhat marked variant of other constructions, but it is not so unimportant 
as is sometimes suggested. There are two forms of the subjunctive, 
traditionally called the present and past subjunctive, although the use of 
these forms relates more to mood than to tense. 

Terms for the two major categories of the present subjunctive are the 
MANDATIVE and the FORMULAIC subjunctive (cf 3.59f). These are realized, 
like the imperative, by the base form of the verb. Consequently, where the 
clause has a plural subject, there is normally no difference between the 
indicative and subjunctive forms. Except with BE, where the subjunctive 
form be is distinct from the indicative forms am, is, and are, the subjunctive 
is distinctive only in the third person singular: 


I insist that we reconsider the Council's decisions. [indicative or 


subjunctive] [t] 
I insist that the Council reconsider its decisions. [subjunctive] [2] 
I insist that the Council's decision(s) be reconsidered. 

[subjunctive] [3] 


The past subjunctive is conveniently called the WERE-SUBJUNCTIVE, since it 
survives as a distinguishable form only in the past tense of the verb BE. 


| in a room in a garden 


in a shop in a town 
in a car E A AX in the city centre 


in the water < in Brazil 


| 
| "Where's David? ‘In the kitchen. / In the garden. / In London’ 
| What's in that box / in that bag / in that cupboard? 
| Rachel works in a shop / in a bank / in a factory. 
| went for a swim in the river / in the pool / in the sea. 


| Milan is in the north of Italy. Naples is in the south. 


| | live in a big city, but I'd like to live in the country. 


at the bus stop at the door at the traffic lights at her desk 


| | There's somebody at the bus stop / at the door. at the top (of the page) 
| Thecar is waiting at the traffic lights. 
) Vicky is working at her desk. 


at the top / at the bottom / at the end (of ...): 
.) Write your name at the top of the page. - 
) My house is at the end of the street. at the bottom (of the page) 


E 
1 


| ona shelf on a wall 
on a plate on a door 
To on a balcony on the ceiling 
on the floor Bu 
P P etc. 

| There are some books on the shelf and some pictures on the wall. 

) There are a lot of apples on those trees. o 

) Don't sit on the grass. It's wet. / 4 stamp 

| There is a stamp on the envelope. / Pa 

Am j 
on a horse / on a bicycle / on a motorbike: a 3 y 
) Whoisthat man on the motorbike? B J4 — envelope 
=p 
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Whereas the indicative form shows a contrast between was (Ist and 3rd 
person singular) and were (plural and 2nd person singular), the subjunctive is 
invariably were, and hence is a form distinct from the indicative only in the 
1st and 3rd persons singular: 


If I/he/she was leaving, you would have heard about it. [indicative] 
If I/he/she were leaving, you would have heard about it. [subjunctive] 


Like the imperative verb phrase (cf 11.24/f), the subjunctive verb phrase 
allows few morphological or syntactic variations. As [3] above shows, a 
passive subjunctive is a possibility for the mandative subjunctive, as well as 
for the formulaic and were-subjunctive: 


God be praised! (restricted use» 
It would be odd if she were awarded the first prize. 


With all verbs except BE, the verb phrase is made negative by placing not 
before the subjunctive form. In the case of be, not may be placed either beforé 
or after the verb, whereas with were it follows it: 


It is essential that this mission not fail. (4l 
[Contrast the indicative variant *. . . does not fail . . ^; cf16.72.] 


TheSenate has decreed thatsuch students eril exempted fromcollege 


dues. 


^ 


IfI { werent j your best friend, you would regret that remark. 
were not 


Uses of the subjunctive 

The mandative subjunctive 

This, the most common use of the subjunctive, occurs in subordinate that- 
clauses, and consists of the base form of the verb only. Thus there is a lack of 
the regular concord of the indicative mood between subject and finite verb, 
and there is no backshifting of tense (cf 14.33/); ie the present and past 
variants are formally indistinguishable: 

proposes (that) Mr Day be elected. 
proposed 

I demand(ed) that the committee reconsider its decision. 
His sole requirement is/was that the system work. 


The committee { 


The mandative subjunctive is productive in that it can be used with any verb 
in a that-clause when the superordinate clause satisfies the requisite semantic 
condition, viz that the rhat-clause be introduced by an expression of demand, 
recommendation, proposal, resolution, intention, etc. This expression takes 
the form of a verb, an adjective, or a noun: 


They recommend 
It is appropriate 
We were faced with the demand 


that this tax be abolished. 


Note 
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The following are among those expressions which commonly introduce a 
that-clause containing the mandative subjunctive: 


VERBS: decide, insist, move, order, prefer, request 
ADJECTIVES: advisable, desirable, fitting, imperative 
NOUNS: decision, decree, order, requirement, resolution 


Fuller lists of examples are given in 16.32, 16.72. 

The mandative subjunctive is more characteristic of AmE than of BrE, 
where it is formal and rather legalistic in style. There are indications, 
however, that it is reestablishing itself in BrE, probably as a result of AmE 
influence. In 16.32: we present the patterns of preference in BrE and in AmE 
regarding the choice between the mandative subjunctive, putative should, 
and the indicative, in sentences such as: 


The employees have demanded that the manager 


resign. (esp AmE) 
should resign. 
resigns. | (esp BrE> 


[a] As example [2] suggests, the absence of Do-support, as well as the absence of an -s inflection, 
is a criterion distinguishing the present subjunctive from the present indicative: 


Our decision is that the school remain closed. [subjunctive] [1] 
Our decision is that the school remains closed. [indicative] [la] 
They insisted that we not eat meat, [subjunctive] [2] 
They insisted that we do not eat meat. [indicative] [2a] 


Thus the subjunctive can be marked as distinct from the indicative with either a singular subject, 
as in [1], or a plural subject, as in [2]. This makes it reasonable to say that where the base form 
can be analysed either as an indicative or as a subjunctive, there is a neutralization of the two 
moods: 
Our decision is that the schools remain closed. [1b] 
Such a view cannot be entertained, however, with the were-subjunctive (cf 3.62). 
[b] The use of the subjunctive after insist depends on meaning. When this verb introduces an 
indirect statement, the indicative is used, but when it introduces an indirect directive, the 
subjunctive is more likely: 
She insists that he is guilty of fraud. [3] 
We insist that he be admitted to hospital immediately, [4] 
[c] In addition to should and the indicative, there are other alternatives to the mandative 
subjunctive, notably (with some verbs) the object with infinitive construction (cf 16.63): 
We ask that the Government be circumspect. [5] 
We ask the Government to be circumspect. 16] 
[d] There is a tendency in BrE to choose the subjunctive more especially when the finite verb is 
BE (eg in the passive voice), as in [4] and [5] above. 


The formulaic subjunctive 

Like the mandative subjunctive, the FORMULAIC SUBJUNCTIVE consists of the 
base form of the verb. It is used in certain set expressions chiefly in 
independent clauses: 


Come what may, we will go ahead with our plan. 

God save the Queen! ['May God save the Queen’] 
Suffice it to say that we won. ['Let it suffice . . .'] 
Heaven forbid that I should let my own parents suffer. 
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Be it noted that this offer was made in good faith. (formal, rather 
archaic) 
Be that as it may, we have nothing to lose. 


The force which the subjunctive conveys here, that of an expression of will, 
may also be conveyed by let or may (cf 3.51). The formulaic subjunctive tends 
to be formal and rather old-fashioned in style, 


Other uses of the present subjunctive 
Other contexts in which the present subjunctive can be used in subordinate 
clauses are noted in relevant sections of Chapters 14 and 15. They include: 


i (a) Clauses of condition and concession (cf 14.24): 


(Even) if that be the official view, it cannot be accepted. (formal) 


(b) Clauses of condition or negative purpose introduced by lest or for fear 
that (cf 15.48): 


The President must reject this T€ lest it cause strife and 


violence. (formal? 


This Jest construction is restricted to very formal usage in BrE, but is more 
current in AmE. 


The were-subjunctive 

The were-subjunctive (or past subjunctive) is hypothetical or unreal in 
meaning, being used in adverbial clauses introduced by such conjunctions as 
if, as if, as though, though, and in nominal clauses after verbs like wish and 
suppose (cf 14.24, 16.33). This subjunctive is limited to the one form were, and 
thus breaks the concord rule of the indicative verb BE in the 1st and 3rd 
person singular of the past tense. The indicative form was is substituted in 
less formal style: 


If 1were|was rich, I would buy you anything you wanted. 

Tim always speaks quietly on the phone, as though he were/was telling a 
secret. ` 

I wish the journey were/was over. 

Just suppose everyone were/was to give up smoking and drinking. 


t 
The were-subjunctive may be regarded as a fossilized inflection: it is nowadays 
a less usual alternative to the hypothetical past indicative (cf 4.16). Examples 
of hypothetical were with a 2nd person or plural subject (eg: you were . . ., 
they were ...) are therefore to be viewed as indicative, rather than as a 
neutralization of indicative and subjunctive. 


[a] In the fixed phrase as it were ['so to speak'], however, were cannot be replaced by was; it is 
also normal in standard English to use were in the fixed phrase 7f I were you. 
[b] Asitiscommonly supposed that the were-subjunctive always refers to circumstances contrary 
to fact, it is worth noting the occasional occurrence of a hypercorrect ‘pseudo-subjunctive’ were 
in contexts where the past time meaning of was seems to give the required interpretation: 

The pilot appeared to deviate from his flight path to minimize the danger to people living 

in the town; but if this were his intention, he failed to communicate it to the control tower. 

A similar anomalous use of were occasionally occurs in indirect questions: 

It was difficult to tell whether the language were Semitic or Indo-European. 
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Active and passive voice 


The term voice is used to describe the last major verb category to be 
considered in this chapter: that which distinguishes an active verb phrase 
(eg: ate) from a passive one (eg: was eaten). We have left this topic to the end 
of the chapter for two reasons: first, the passive construction, when it occurs, 
appears in final position in the verb phrase (cf Type D, 3.55), and second, 
voice is a category which, as we saw in 2:21, concerns not only verb phrases, 
but other constituents in the clause, and therefore points to connections 
between this chapter and sections in later chapters (esp 16.26f, 18.32) where 
the contrast between active and pässive must be reconsidered in a larger 
context. 


Voice defined 
Voice is a grammatical category which makes it possible to view the action 
of a sentence in either of two ways, without change in the facts reported: 


The butler murdered the detective. [ACTIVE] (1) 
`~ The detective was murdered by the butler. [PASSIVE] ' [2] 


As we see from [1] and [2], the active-passive relation involves two 
grammatical levels: the verb phrase, and the clause. In the former, a passive 
verb phrase (ie one containing a construction of Type D) contrasts with an 
active verb phrase, which is simply defined as one which does not contain 
that construction. For example: 


Table 3.64 
ACTIVE PASSIVE 

present: kisses ~ is kissed 
past: kissed ~ was kissed 
modal: may kiss ~ may be kissed 
perfective: has kissed ~ has been kissed 
progressive: is kissing ~ is being kissed 
modal + perfective: may have kissed ~ may have been kissed 
modal + progressive: may be kissing ~ may be being kissed 
perfective + progressive: has been kissing ~ has been being kissed 
modal + perfective + 

progressive: may have been kissing ~ may have been being kissed 


In the verb phrase, the difference between the two voice categories is that 
the passive adds a form of the auxiliary BE followed by the past participle 
(-ed participle) of the main verb. 


The active-passive correspondence 

In addition, at the clause level, changing from the active to the passive 
involves rearrangement of two clause elements, and one addition (¢f 2.21). 
(a) The active subject becomes the passive AGENT; (b) the active object 
becomes the passive subject; and (c) the preposition by is introduced before 
the agent. The prepositional phrase (AGENT BY-PHRASE) of passive sentences 
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is generally an optional element (but cf3.71). The active-passive correspond- 
ence for a monotransitive verb (cf 2.16) with an object (typically a noun 
phrase) can be seen diagrammatically as in Fig. 3.65: 


S Vv. [9] 
John . admired Mary [1] 
ACTIVE SUBJECT ACTIVE VERB ACTIVE OBJECT 


PASSIVE VERB OPTIONAL AGENT 
BY-PHRASE 


(by John) [2] 


PASSIVE SUBJECT . 


was admired 


Mary 


S Voass 


Fig 3.65 The active-passive correspondence 


Alternatively, the active-passive correspondence can be expressed by this 
formula: 


noun phrase, -+ active verb phrase + noun phrase; 
~ noun phrase; + passive verb phrase -+ (by noun phrase, ) 


The terms ‘subject’ and ‘object’ in Fig 3.65 are used here, as in 2.13 and 10.7, 
to refer to elements with a particular structural function in the clause: eg the 
subject has concord with the verb phrase, and contains a subjective rather 
than objective case pronoun. Thus certain changes apart from those 
represented in [1] and [2] may have to take place in changing a sentence from 
active to passive (cf 3.70): 


The men respect her. [3] 
~ She iyrespected by the men. _ [4] 


i . 
But although tlie corresponding active and passive sentences appear to be 
radically different, the relations of meaning between their elements remain 
the same: for example, [1] has the same truth value as [2], and [3] has the 
same truth value as [4]. In John helped Mary and Mary was helped by John, 
John is in both cases the ‘performer of the action’, even though structurally, 
John has a very different position and function in each. 


[a] Corresponding active and passive sentences do not, however, always have the same truth 
value (cf 3.72). i 

[b] We distinguish terminologically the agent, as defined above (and in grammatical tradition), 
from the agentive, which is a semantic role (cf 10.19) often assumed by the subject of an active 
sentence or by the agent of a passive sentence (cf9.50). 


The passive auxiliaries: be and get 
The passive auxiliary is normally be. Its only serious contender is get, which 
however is not, by most syntactic criteria, an auxiliary at all (cf 3.22f). 
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Moreover, get tends to be limited to constructions without an expressed 
animate agent: 


The cat got run over (by a bus). James got beaten last night. 
Get with an animate agent is not, however, unknown: 
James got caught (by the police). 


The get-passive is avoided in formal style, and even in informal English it is 
far less frequent than the be-passive. Further examples are: 


The house is getting rebuilt. f [1] 
Such criticisms will get treated with the contempt they deserve. [2] 
This story eventually got translated into English. [3] 


Get is much more common as a ‘resulting copula’ (cf 16.21) in sentences 
like My mother is getting old, and it may be best analysed as such in sentences 
which look superficially like passives, but which could not be expanded by 
an agent (cf 3.77): 


We are getting bogged down in all sorts of problems. (informal [41 


I have to get dressed before eight o'clock. [=‘dress’] [5] 
I don’t want to get mixed up with the police again. (informal [6l 
Your argument gets a bit confused here. [7] 


Similarly get bored, get tired, get (very) excited, get lost, etc. Get is a dynamic 
conclusive verb (cf 4.33//), and the participles in these sentences are stative 
(eg: dressed’ means ‘in a state of wearing clothes’, as in Jane is already 


` dressed). Hence the meaning of such sentences is predictable if they are 


regarded as SVC sentences with get as main verb and the participle (with its 
modifiers if any) as complement, as suggested by this exchange: 


A: I [S] `m [V] completely confused [C]. 
B: Yes, I [S] m getting [V] confused [C], as well [A]. 


It is important, therefore, to draw a distinction between the passive sentences 
[1-3] and the copular sentences [4-7], which we may call PSEUDO-PASSIVE (cf 
3.77). At the same time, there is an affinity between these sentence types, and 
this is evident when we consider the meaning of the get-passive, which, like 
the copular get, puts the emphasis on the subject rather than the agent, and 
on what happens to the subject as a result of the event. Compare He got 
taught a lesson ['it served him right] with: 


He Dn taught a lesson on the subjunctive (by our new teacher). 


It is presumably because of the emphasis which get places on the subject 
referent's condition (usually an unfavourable condition) that the agent is less 
usual with a get-passive. This same emphasis may account in part for the fact 
that the get-passive often reflects an unfavourable attitude towards the 
action: 


How did that window get opened? 
typically implies ‘It should have been left shut!’ 
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[a] The get-passive provides a convenient way of avoiding the passive with be in cases where 
there is a potential confusion between the normal passive interpretation and that of the ‘statal 


-passive’ (cf 3.77). Thus the ambiguity between stative and dynamic meaning in The chair was 


broken is eliminated in The chair got broken. d 
[b] The idiomatic expression get started is anomalous, in that start cannot be treated as a 
transitive verb in this context: 
How soon can we get started on the swimming pool? 
This idiom appears to be closely related to the causative use of get, eg in: 
ete started on the pool? (cf 16.54) 
Compare a similar pseudo-passive construction with be (cf 3.77 Note [a]). 
[c] Apart from get, verbs in pseudo-passive sentences include become, grow, and seem (cf 16.21, 
16.23). ` J ! . 


How soon can we get { 


Voice constraints : 
Although it is a general rule that transitive verb sentences can be either 
active or passive, there are a number of exceptions where the active 
(transitive).and passive sentences are not in systematic correspondence. We 
will distinguish five kinds of ‘voice constraint’ associated respectively with 
the verb (3.68/), the object (3.70), the agent (3.71), meaning (3.72), and 
frequency of use (3.73). 


Verb constraints 

(a) ACTIVE ONLY 

There are greater restrictions on verbs occurring in the passive than on verbs 
occurring in the active. In addition to copular and intransitive verbs, which 
having no object cannot take the passive, some transitive verbs, called 
‘middle’ verbs, do not occur at least in some senses in the passive (cf 10.14); 
for example: 


They have a nice house. "The dress becomes her. 
He lacks confidence. John resembles his father. 
The auditorium holds 5000 people... Will this suit you? 


All these belong to the stative class of verbs of ‘being’ and ‘having’ (cf 4.31). 
But other stative verbs, such as those of volition or attitude, can easily occur 
in the passive. Contrast: 


The coat does not fit you. ~ *You-are not fitted by the coat. 
The police want him. ~ He is wanted by the police. 


(b) PASSIVE ONLY 
Conversely, with some verbs and verb constructions only the passive is 
possible (cf 16.50): 


said 


John was eom d 


jo be a good teacher. 
said 


Ss) him to be a good teacher. 


~ "They { 


Other examples are be born (with an irregular past participle), and be drowned 
(in cases where no agent is implied): 


He was born in Tübingen. ~ ?His mother bore him in Tübingen. 
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The wanted man fell into the water and was drowned. ^... and 
someone drowned him. 


Prepositional verbs , 
In English, prepositional verbs (cf 16.5/j) can often occur in the passive, but 
not. so freely as in the active. These prepositional verbs are verbal idioms 
consisting of a lexical verb followed by a preposition, such as look at. 
Compare the following sentences, in which [1a] and [2a] contain prepositional 
verbs, whereas [1b] and [2b] contain the same words in nonidiomatic use : 


the problem: . {lal 


The engineers went very carefully into { the tunnel. , [1b] 


~ { The al was very carefully gone into by the engineers. 


?*The tunnel 
: the expected result. [2a] 
They eventually arrived at | the splendid stadium. O [ob] 
The expected result ; 
~ (eres splendid sta s was eventually arrived at. 


In these sentences it is clear that the difference in acceptability can be stated 
in terms of concrete/abstract passive subjects. It is only in the abstract, 
figurative use that go into, arrive at, look into, and many other expressions 
accept the passive. 

With some ingenuity, however, one may construct contexts where such 
verbal expressions will occur in the passive even where they are not used 
abstractly and idiomatically, especially in a coordinate construction: ^" — 


This private drawer of mine has been gone into and rummaged so many 
times that it is totally disarranged. 


Thus the distinction between prepositional verbs and nonidiomatic combi- 
nations of verb and preposition does not entirely determine the possibility of 
a passive. Rather, there is a scale of ‘cohesion’ between verb and preposition, 
which will be analysed later, in 16.12//, when we come to examine 
prepositional verbs in more detail. 


Object constraints 

Transitive verbs can be followed either by phrasal or by clausal objects (cf 
15.3f, 16.307). With clauses as objects, however, the passive transformation 
is to a greater or lesser degree restricted in use: 


(A) Noun phrase as object: 
John loved Mary. ~ Mary was loved (by John). 
(B) Clause as object: 
(i) Finite clause: 
John thought (that) she was attractive. 
~ ?*That she was attractive was thought (by John). 
(ii) Nonfinite clause: 
(a) infinitive: 
John hoped to meet her. ~ *To meet her was hoped (by John). 
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(b) participle: 
John enjoyed seeing her. 
~ *? Seeing her was enjoyed (by John). 


The passive often becomes acceptable, however, particularly when the object 
is a finite clause, if the clausal object is extraposed and replaced by the 
anticipatory pronoun it (cf 16.34, 16.72f, 16.83, 18.33): 


It was thought that she was attractive. 
?It was hoped to meet her. 


or if the subject of the object clause is made the subject of a passive 
superordinate clause (cf 16.50f, 18.36), as in: 


‘She was thought to be attractive. 


The construction with anticipatory it never occurs with participle clauses as 
subject, and is only sometimes acceptable with infinitive clauses (cf 16.38): 


It was desired to have the report delivered here. 


(Even then, the acceptability of this construction may be criticized on 
grounds of style.) 

Coreference between a subject and a noun phrase object blocks the passive 
correspondence. This constraint occurs with (a) reflexive pronouns, (b) 
reciprocal pronouns, and (c) possessive pronouns when coreferential to the 
subject: 


(a) John could see bes jj in the mirror. 


* Himself 


(b) We could hardly see each other in the fog. 
~ *Each other could hardly be seen in the fog. 


~ { Fan Joonia be seen in the mirror, 


my hand. 


(c) The woman shook { her head. 


~ ib pes shaken by the woman. 
I 

[a] The passive of the sentence with a reciprocal pronoun can be made acceptable if the pronoun 
is split into two parts as follows: 

Each could hardly be seen by the other. (cf 6.31) 
[b] Since reflexive and reciprocal pronouns are objective case replacements, we would in any 
case not expect them to take subject position in a passive sentence, or for that matter in any 
other sentence (cf 3.65). 
fc] The passive is not possible for many idioms in which the verb and the object form a close 
unit: 

The ship set sail. ~ *Sail was set. 

We changed buses, ~ *Buses were changed. 


Agent constraints 
Unlike the active subject, the agent by-phrase is generally optional. In fact 
approximately four out of five English passive sentences have no expressed 
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agent. This omission occurs especially When the agent is irrelevant or 
unknown, as in: 


The Prime Minister has often been criticized recently. 
or where the agent is left out as redundant: 
Jack fought Michael last night, and Jack was beaten. 


An.agent phrase by Michael would clearly not be necessary or even fully 
acceptable in this context. 

Since the agent phrase is usually left unexpressed, the identity of the agent 
may be irrecoverable, and it may be impossible to postulate a unique active 
clause corresponding to the passive one: 


Order had been restored without bloodshed. 


Colonel Laval (?) 
~ 4 The administration (?) } had restored order without bloodshed. 
The army (?) 
In some sentences, the agent is not optional; eg: 

The music was followed by a short interval. n) 
*The music was followed. DJ 
{ The rebels were actuated by both religious and political motives. [3] 
*The rebels were actuated. [4] 


However, the nonoccurrence of the agentless sentences [2] and [4] may be due not so much to 
grammatical or lexical restriction, as to the fact that without the agent, the sentence becomes 
informationally vacuous. (In this connection, [2] may be contrasted with We're being 
followed.) 


Meaning constraints 

We cannot assume that matching active and passive sentences always have 
the same propositional meaning. The difference of order brought about by 
changing an active sentence into the passive or vice versa may well make a 
difference not only in emphasis (cf 18.3/f, 18.11/f), but also to the scope of 
negatives and quantifiers (cf 2.547): 


Every schoolboy knows one joke at least. [1] 
~ One joke at least is known by every schoolboy. [2] 


The most likely interpretation of [1] is quite different from the most likely 
interpretation of [2]: whereas [1] favours the reading ‘Each schoolboy knows 
at least some joke or other’, [2] favours the reading ‘There is one particular 
joke which is known to every schoolboy’. 

Moreover, a shift of modal meaning may accompany a shift of voice in 
verb phrases containing modal auxiliaries (cf 4.52): 


John cannot do it. 
~ It cannot be done (by John). 


In the active, can here will normally be interpreted as expressing ability, 
whereas in the passive it is interpreted as expressing possibility. Even when 
it might be argued that can retains the same meaning of ability in both active 
and passive, a shift of meaning is detectable: 


Note 
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John can't be taught. ['It's impossible to teach him’ or ‘He is unable to 
learn'] 
~ She can't teach J ohn. [‘She is unable to teach John’) 


Examples with other modal auxiliaries are: 


Every one of them must be reprimanded. 
[Every one of them is to blame’) . 

~ You must reprimand every one of them. : 
(‘It’s your duty to do so’] 


Why wouldn't Miranda ride the grey mare? 
['Why did Miranda refuse?'] MEE 

~ Why wouldn't the grey mare be ridden by Miranda? 
[Why did the mare refuse?'] f 


[a] The shift from active to passive may change the meaning not only of a modal construction, 
but also of the perfective aspect: i 
Winston Churchill has twice visited Harvard. — : . [3] 
Harvard has twice been visited by Winston Churchill. [41 
It has been claimed that the active sentence [3] can only be appropriately used in the lifetime of 
Churchill, since the subject of the sentence determines the interpretability of the perfective in 
terms of a period of time leading up to the present (cf 4.20). The passive sentence [4], according 
to this claim, could appropriately be said now, after Churchilt’s death, since Harvard University 
is still in existence. However, speakers have differing intuitions on this matter. 
[b] Some difference between the meaning of an active sentence and its passive counterpart has 
also. been noted in examples such as [5] and [6], where both subject and object of the active 
sentence are generic (cf 5.52f): 


Beavers build dams. ^. ?Dams are built by beavers. [51 
Excessive drinking causes high blood pressure. ~ ?High blood pressure is caused by 
excessive drinking. [6] 


This difference, which is a difference of preferred interpretation only, arises from the fact that 
in subject position, a generic phrase tends to be interpreted universally, while in object or agent 
position, this universal meaning disappears. Thus the subject beavers in [5] is likely to mean 
approximately ‘all beavers’, while dams is likely to have a similarly generic meaning in the 
passive counterpart. IN : 


Frequency constraints 
To the structural and semantic restrictions mentioned in the preceding 
sections, we may add ‘frequency constraints’. There is a notable difference in 
the frequency with which the active and passive voices are used. The active 
is generally by far the more common, but there is considerable variation 
among individual text types. The passive has been found to be as much as 
ten times as frequent in one text as in another. The major stylistic factor 
determining frequency seems to be related to the distinction between 
informative and imaginative prose, rather than to a difference between 
spoken and written English. The passive is generally more commonly used 
in informative than in imaginative writing, and is notably more frequent in 
the objective, impersonal style of scientific articles and news reporting. 
Asmight be expected, the passive becomes very much rarer in combinations 
with other complex verb constructions (eg Types AD, BD, CD, ACD in 
3.54). This rarity is extreme in the combinations BCD or ABCD (‘perfective 
progressive passive’ and ‘modal perfective progressive passive’), perhaps in 
part because of an avoidance of the awkwardness of the be being sequence: 
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The Conservatives won the election. : {1] 
~ The election was won by the Conservatives. [2] 
But: 
The Conservatives have not been winning seats lately. — ' [3] 
~ (?)Seats have not been being won by the Conservatives lately. 
(rare) [4] 


As the passive paraphrase of [3], [4] offers no particular difficulties of 
interpretation. But it is likely to be replaced in actual use by the simpler 
construction Seats have not been won by the Conservatives lately, from which it 
differs little in meaning (cf 4.38, 4.40 Note [a]). : 


The passive gradient 

The purely formal definition of the passive, viz that the clause contains the 
construction be (or get) + -ed participle, is very broad, and would include, for 
example, all the following sentences: 


This violin was made by my father. [1] 


This conclusion is hardly justified by the results. [2] 
Coal has been replaced by oil. . [3] 
This difficulty can be avoided in several ways. [4] 
We are encouraged to go on with the project. [5] 
Leonard was interested in linguistics. [6] 
The building is already demolished. Ul 
The modern world is getting [‘becoming’] more highly 

industrialized and mechanized. [8] 


But taking account of the verb's function and meaning, we prefer to consider 
only those above the broken line as passive. Those below the line, [5-8], do 
not have a clear correspondence with an active verb phrase or active clause, 
and are increasingly remote from the ‘ideal’ passive of [1], which can be 
placed in direct correspondence with a unique active counterpart. The 
variety of relationships displayed by [1-8] may well be regarded as points on 
a gradient or scale running from [1] to a sentence such as [9], which is clearly 
to be analysed as having an adjectival complement following a copular verb: 


was 
My uncle 4 got 
seemed 


(very) tired. [9] 


The possibility of inserting very confirms the adjectival status of tired. 


Central passives 

Examples [1—4] can be called ‘central’ or ‘true’ passives. Sentences [1] and [2] 
have a direct active-passive relation. The difference between the two is that 
the former has a personal, and the latter a nonpersonal agent (cf 9.50): 


~ My father made this violin. [la] 
~ The results hardly justify this conclusion. [2a] 
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Sentence [3] brings some unclarity about the nature of the active counterpart. 
There are two possible active counterparts, depending on the interpretation 
of the by-phrase: 


~ Oil has replaced coal. [3a] 
~ (People in many countries) have replaced coal by oil. [3a”] 


(The supplied active subject, here and below, is given in parentheses.) 

In the former case, the by-phrase has been interpreted as an agent phrase 
corresponding to the active subject, but in the latter case, the by-phrase has 
been given an instrumental interpretation (by = with). Similarly ambiguous 
expressions are be confronted by/with and be impressed by] with. 

Sentence [4] exemplifies the most common type of passive, that which has 


no expressed agent (‘agentless passive’), and so leaves. the subject of the: 


active counterpart undetermined. 


Semi-passives : 

Sentences [5] and [6] represent a ‘mixed’ or semi-passive class whose members 
have both verbal and adjectival Properties (cf 1.15f). They are verb-like in 
having active analogues: 


We are encouraged to go on with the project. [5] 
~ (The results) encourage us to go on with the project. [5a] 
Leonard was interested in linguistics.. [6] 
~ Linguistics interested Leonard. [6a] 


On the other hand, their adjectival properties include the possibility of: 


(a) coordinating the participle with an adjective; 

(b) modifying the participle with quite, rather, more, etc; 

(c) replacing be by a lexical copular verb such as feel or seem: 
We feel rather encouraged and content... 
Leonard séemed very interested in and keen on linguistics. 


To these we may add the fact that [5] and [6] are stative rather than dynamic. 
This in itself does not exclude a passive analysis, for there are stative passives 
as well as dynamic passives, as is already illustrated by [2]: This conclusion is 
hardly justified by the results. It does, however, tilt the scales in favour of an 
adjectival analysis, since all participial adjectives have a stative meaning, 
whereas corresponding verbs usually do not. 

In such adjectival uses of the past participle, it is rare to have a by-phrase 
expressing the agent, but blends such as the following do occur: 


I feel rather let down by his indifference. 
She seems extremely elated by her success. 


Even -ed adjectives which have no corresponding active infinitive or finite 
verb forms may occasionally have agent by-phrases: 


We were unimpressed by his attempts. 
*His attempts unimpressed us. 
His attempts did not impress us. 
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Evidently the ability to take an agent by-phrase cannot be regarded as 
diagnostic of the passive construction. (If further confirmation is needed, it 
will be found in noun phrases where the agent by-phrase occurs as 
postmodifier: poems by Wordsworth.) 

There are, in fact, several prepositions which can introduce agent-like 
phrases; notably about, at, over, to, and with (cf 9.49/f, 16.69): 


We were all worried about the complication. [10] 
^ The complication worried us all. [10a] 
I was a bit surprised at her behaviour. [11] 
„~ Her behaviour surprised me a bit. .. [Ha] 
You won't be bothered with me any more. [12] 
~ I won't bother you any more. i [12a] 
This edition was not known to earlier scholars. (13] 
~ Earlier scholars did not know (of) this edition. [13a] 


But just as a by-phrase (às noted in 3.75) may cooccur, in an instrumental 
function, with an active subject, so these agent-like phrases may sometimes 
cooccur with an active subject, and so be interpreted ambiguously when in 
the passive: 


Leonard was interested in linguistics. 
^ (Someone) interested Leonard in linguistics. 


There is thus no strong reason to treat such prepositional phrases, whether 
introduced by by or some other preposition, as diagnostic of the passive 
voice. 


fa] Semi-passive constructions such as those of (10—13] can have a clause as complementation 
(cf 16.71): 


I was surprised that the food was so good. [14] 
In such cases, the clausal complementation can also be seen as analogous to an agent; cf: 
~ That the food was so good surprised me. [14a] 


[b] Be known (to) differs from other examples of the semi-passive in lacking the causative feature 
of be worried (about), be surprised (at), etc, and in not taking modifiers like quite and rather: 
I was rather surprised at her methods. 
but: 
*Her methods are rather known to me. 
(On the other hand, the be known (to) construction can be intensified by well; but the sequence 
well known can be hyphenated, and is perhaps a compound here.) 


Pseudo-passives 
Finally, [7] and [8] have neither an active transform nor a possibility of agent 
addition: 


The building is already demolished. U) 
The modern world is getting more highly industrialized and 
mechanized. [8] 


Such examples may be called ‘pseudo-passives’, since it is chiefly only their 
superficial form of verb -+ -ed participle that recommends them for 
consideration as passives. In terms of meaning, the active sentence 
corresponding to [7] is not [7a'], but [7a"]: 
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?*(Someone) already demolishes the building. [7a] 
(Someone) has already demolished the building. [7a"] 


That is, is demolished denotes a resultant state: it refers, like the perfective, 
to a state resulting from the demolition, rather than to the act of demolition 
itself. Such a construction has ‘been termed a ‘statal passive’. In this 
connection, we note that an ambiguity is evident particularly in the past 
tense: 


In 1972, the Democrats were defeated. 


On the dynamic (central passive) reading, this means ‘Someone defeated the 
Democrats’; on the statal (copular) reading, it means ‘The Democrats were 
in a state of having been defeated’. The: first reading can | be singled out by 
adding the agent phrase: 


In 1972, the Democrats were defeated by the Republicans. 


The first (passive) reading can also be picked out if we change the verb to the 
progressive aspect: 


In 1972, the Democrats were being defeated. 


Neither of these tests apply to the statal passive construction because it is 
essentially copular, the verb be in this case being the copula rather than the 
passive auxiliary. 

Similarly, the participles in [8] have adjectival values: compare industrial- 
ized with industrial and mechanized with mechanical, and note that these -ed 
words can be used adjectivally in phrases like the industrialized world. 
Moreover, no ‘performer’ can be conceived of: an industrialized world is 
simply a world that has reached a state of industrialization. Once we come to 
examples like this, we are firmly in the territory of be as a copula replaceable 
by other copular verbs such as become, feel, seem, remain, etc: She became 
enraged, I felt cheated, etc. Here the -ed word is a complement, and therefore 
adjectival. 


[a] There is a pseudo-passive construction with intransitive verbs of motion or completion in 
which the participle is active rather than passive in meaning: 

Why are all those cars stopped at the corner? 

By the time she got there, her friend was gone. 

I'l soon be finished with this job. 
With most intransitive verbs, this construction has been superseded by the perfective 
construction, whi¢h is almost synonymous. Compare Mary has come with the archaic Mary is 
come. The somewhat melodramatic imperative Be gone may be written as a single word Begone, 
and is sometimes, like Beware (cf 3.54 Note), treated as an infinitive: Z told them to begone from 
my sight. 
[b] A similar pseudo-passive is used with verbs of posture: 

Grandfather was sat in the rocking chair. 

I've been stood here for about ten minutes. 
In this case, the construction is largely synonymous with, though less common than, the 
progressive construction: was sitting, 've been standing, etc. 
[c] The ‘notional passive" with an intransitive active verb, as in The clock winds up at the back 
[‘can be wound up'] is discussed under word-formation (App 1.54). 
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Summary 
Summarizing the passive gradient as exemplified in 3.74, we may set up the 
following classes: 


I Central passives 
(a) With expressed agents: [1], [2], [3] 
(b) Without expressed agents: [4] 


II Semi-passives: [5], [6] 


III Pseudo-passives 
(a) With ‘current’ copular verbs be; feel, look, etc: [7] 
(b) With ‘resulting’ copular verbs get, become, grow, etc: [8] 
(cf 16.21—23 for the terms ‘current’ and ‘resulting’.) 
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Introduction 
Inthis chapter we examine the semantics of the verb phrase, and in particular 
of the finite verb phrase. We turn our attentíon to the meanings associated 
with tense, aspect, and the modal auxiliaries, having already dealt with the 
morphology and syntax of these categories in 3.52-7. The chapter will 
conclude with some observations on the meanings of verbs on the gradient 
between auxiliaries and main verbs, and of nonfinite verb phrases. 

It is unfortunate that the terminology used in discussing the verb phrase 
often tempts us to confuse distinctions of grammatical form with distinctions 


‘of meaning. This applies to terms such as ‘aspect’, ‘perfective’, ‘progressive’, 


and ‘modality’, which, as names for grammatical categories, also reflect their 
typical meanings. But preeminently it applies to the terms ‘present’ and ‘past’ 
used in referring to tenses of the verb. The English present tense, for instance, : 
usually, but by no. means always, signifies present time (cf/4.5-10). The 
association between present tense and present time is strong enough to make 
the term ‘present tense’ plausibly appropriate, and at the same time, 
potentially misleading. 


Time, tense, and the verb 


It is therefore wise to begin by distinguishing three different levels on which 
the terms ‘present’ and ‘past’ can be interpreted. First, in abstraction from 
any given language, time can be thought of as a line (theoretically, of infinite 
length) on which is located, as a continuously moving point, the present 
moment. Anything ahead of the present moment is in the future, and 
anything behind it is in the past: 


THE PRESENT MOMENT 


PAST V FUTURE 
[ 
[ 


[ 
[now] 
Fig 4.2a 


This is an interpretation of past, present, and future on a REFERENTIAL level. 
But in relating this view of time to language and, more precisely, to the 
meaning of verbs, it is useful to reformulate the threefold distinction such 
that ‘present’ is defined in an inclusive rather than in an exclusive way: 
something is defined as ‘present’ if it has existence at the present moment, 
allowing for the possibility that its existence may also stretch into the past 
and into the future. Hence Paris stands on the River Seine may be correctly 
said to describe a ‘present’ state of affairs, even though this state of affairs 
has also obtained for numerous centuries in the past, and may well exist for 
an indefinite period in the future: 


Exercises 


c» Look at the pictures and answer the questions. Use in/at/on. 


| @ (the kitchen) o (che box) ® (the box) | "T -— 
j | Me | 


"ene field) Iz (the Edom) 


(5) (the bus stop) | © (the suspe 


- 
i _——_ 


8) (the do (id. (the ceiling) > IE D (the table) | ais 39 


Ay 


spider 
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Where is he? the kitchen. ean 7 Where are they standing? 


1 
2 Where are the shoes? . . 8 Where is she swimming? .... 
te WAG (IS UNE [BSNS a Op Wihererisihrelstam Gli @¢ 0 m a 
A ereite ock <a c c TN 119) Wie lr Ue SONONSII ssec 
zt Where 1S dne [USC ocean WARES TS AVS SIRE. uen Re 
6 Verelareell eises m E eee 12 Winereliststrelsiaimo M m e — 
co Write in/at/on. 
1 Dont sit... che grass. It's wet. 
2 What do you have wu... your bag? 
3 Look! There's a man on... the roof. What's he doing? 
4 There are a lot of fish this river. 
5. Our house is number 45 — the number is the door. 
6 ‘Is the hospital near here? ‘Yes, turn left . the traffic lights: 
7 It’s difficult to park... the centre of town. It's better to take the bus. 
8 My sister lives ......... Brussels. 
9 There's a small park ........... the top of the hill. 
10 Ithink | heard the doorbell. Theres somebody ........... the door. 
11 Munich is a large city ............. the south of Germany. 
12 There are a few shops the end of the street. 
13 It’s difficult to carry a lot of things ............ a bike. 
14 | looked at the list of names. My name was ............. the bottom. 
15 There is a mirror the wall ............ the living room. 
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[now] 
PAST TIME l FUTURE TIME g 
q — —— — — — b mB———————— — 
[preceding now] | [following now] 
{ 
I 
| 
PRESENT TIME 
— ———————— > 
{including now] 
Fig 4.2b 


On this second, or SEMANTIC level of interpretation, then, ‘present’ is the most 
general and unmarked category. In contrast to [1] which is a generic 
statement applicable to present, past, and future, [2] is a. more limited 
statement, suggesting that the albatross, like the dodo, is extinct: 


Albatrosses are large birds. . [11 
Albatrosses were large birds. [2] 


The author of [2] does not commit himself to the continuation of the past 


.state of affairs it describes into the present. The same applies to sentences of 


more limited time span: 


John spends a lot of money. [true for past, present, and future] 
John spent a lot of money. [true for past only] 


Nevertheless, a sentence like [2] does not exclude the possibility of such a continuation. It is 
possible to assert, without inconsistency: Albatrosses were, are, and always will be large birds. 


The present tense as 'nonpast' 
In 4.2 we distinguished past, present and future on a referential level, and 
also on a semantic level. It remains only to mention the familiar fact that 
‘present’ and ‘past’ are also interpreted on a grammatical level, in reference 
to tense. Here, however, the threefold opposition is reduced to two, since 
morphologically English has no future form of the verb in addition to present 
and past forms. Some grammarians have argued for a third, ‘future tense’, 
maintaining that English realizes this tense by the use of an auxiliary verb 
construction (such as will + infinitive): but we prefer to follow those 
grammarians who have treated tense strictly as a category realized by verb 
inflection. In this grammar, then, we do not talk about the FUTURE as a 
formal category: what we do say is that certain grammatical constructions 
are capable of expressing the semantic category of FUTURE TIME (cf 4.41/f). 
Some grammarians have gone further, avoiding the term 'present' in 
reference to tense, and preferring ‘nonpast’. The terms PRESENT TENSE and 
PAST TENSE have this justification: that the tenses they name typically have 
reference to present and past time respectively: 


She is quite well today. Yesterday she was sick. 


But there is also some morphological justification for treating the present as 
the unmarked tense, since it is often realized by the base or uninflected form 
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of the verb (compare the present tense / need a rest with the past tense 7 
needed a rest). There is also a semantic justification, to the extent that the 
present tense may be used to express not only present. but future time. 
Contrast: 


Today is Monday. 


*is 
xesterday { A Sunday. Tomorrow is Tuesday. 


Notice we can use the present tense in questioning someone about a future 
activity as well as about a present one: 


What are you doing today? 


* ] l » 
What are you doing yesterday? e are you doing tomorrow? 


And we can use the present form of the modal with future meaning, but not 
with past meaning: 


*I can help you yesterday. f can help you today. 


Ican help you tomorrow. 


We have good reason for arguing, therefore, that the semantic triad of past, 
present, and future is unequally separated into past and nonpast categories 
for the purposes of tense. Tradition and familiarity favour the retention of 
the label ‘present’ in place of ‘nonpast’. But this concession places upon us 
the responsibility of continually maintaining a clear distinction between 
present and past TENSE, on the one hand, and present and past TIME on the 
other. 


Situation types: stative and dynamic verb senses 

The semantic categories of past, present, and future apply, in fact, not so 
much to time, as to happenings which take place in time, and which are 
denoted by verbs. The point may be made in the following way: ` 


Mary hoped for success. REFERS TO a past hope of Mary. 

Peter knows a great deal. REFERSTO Peter's present knowledge. 

The home team will be defeated. REFERSTO a future defeat of the home 
team. 


Note that the same concept can be expressed both by a verb and by an 
abstract noun. Such words denote phenomena existing in time, variously 
called ‘states’, ‘events’, ‘actions’, ‘processes’, ‘activities’, etc. Regrettably 
there is no single generic term for such ‘verb-denoted phenomena’, but we 
shall distinguish different categories under the title of SITUATION TYPES 
(cf further 4.277). 

Pursuing the analogy between nouns and verbs further, we observe that 
just as an abstract noun referring to an event can be singular or plural, so the 
corresponding verb can be ‘pluralized’ through the use of frequency 
adverbials: 


A SINGLE EVENT A PLURALITY OF EVENTS 
Vesuvius erupted in 77 AD. The country was invaded many 
= In 77 AD there was an times. = There were many 

eruption of Vesuvius. invasions of the country. 
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Such verbs as erupt and invade are therefore comparable to count nouns. One 
sign of this is that when such verbs are used with the present perfective, they 
cannot indicate a single unbroken state up to the present: 


I have driven sports cars for years. [1] 


This does not refer to an uninterrupted state of car-driving, but rather to a 
sequence of separate car-driving events. On the other hand, there are verbs 
like (usually) be, have, and know which refer to states, and which indicate an 
unbroken state in sentences otherwise similar to [1]: 


I have known the Penfolds all my life. [21 
Such verbs also occur less readily with frequency adverbials: 


?The chair has beautiful carved legs quite frequently. l {3] 


On this basis, we draw a broad distinction between DYNAMIC (count) 
meanings and STATIVE (noncount) meanings of verbs. It should be noted, ` 


though, that we talk of dynamic and stative meanings, rather than dynamic 
and stative verbs. This is because one verb may shift, in meaning, from one 
category to another. Contrast, for example, the stative meaning of have 
[= ‘possess’] in [3] with a dynamic meaning of have [‘eat’] in [4]: 


We have dinner at Maxim’s quite frequently. [4] 


Having carved legs is a state, while having dinner is an event (cf 3.34f). 

One of the characteristics of dynamic,verb senses is that they often (but by 
no means always) imply agentivity (cf 10.19); ie they imply an active doer 
(initiator, performer) of the action concerned. Hence dynamic verb meanings 
can regularly occur with the imperative, but stative verb meanings cannot: 


Learn how to swim. *Know how to swim. 


Verbs with dynamic meanings moreover can generally occur following do in 
a pseudo-cleft Sentence (cf 18.29f): 


What she did was (to) learn Spanish. 
*What she did was (to) know Spanish. 


The dynamic/stative distinction is not clear-cut, however. When we come to 
study aspect (see esp 4.25f) we shall need to look critically at this distinction, 
and to suggest yarious subdivisions of each category. But a coarse binary 
contrast is all that i is required for the study of tense. 

The distinction between stative and dynamic verb meanings is therefore a 
rough-and-ready one which will be refined later (cf 4.27). There are some 
verbs (eg: stand, lie; cf 4.32) whose meanings cannot be adequately described 
in terms of this dichotomy. 


[a] In some cases, the same verb can be either dynamic (referring to an event) or stative 
(referring to the state resulting from that event). Hence the virtual equivalence, in some contexts, 
of I've got the idea and I get the idea; also of I've forgotten and I forget. i 

[b] Know can be used abnormally in the sense of ‘make sure that you know’ in imperatives such 


as: 
Know this poem by heart by next week. ] 
There is also an exceptional dynamic use of know in the archaic imperative Know thyself! 
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Meanings of the simple present tense with reference 
to present time 


(à) State present 

With stative verb senses, the present is used without reference to specific 
time: ie, there is no inherent limitation on the extensiori of the state into the 
past and future (unless such a limitation is indicated by adverbials or other 
elements of the clause). The STATE PRESENT, as we may call this category, 
includes general timeless statements, or so-called ‘eternal truths’: 


Honesty is the best policy. 

Water consists of hydrogen and oxygen. 
Two and three make five. 

The earth moves round the sun. 


Whereas proverbial, scientific, or mathematical statements like these 
represent the extreme of temporal universality, geographical statements are 
equally likely to be examples of the *timeless present": 


The Nile is the longest river in Africa. 
Peru shares a border with Chile. 


We can also include with the state present examples such as the following, 
where our knowledge of the world tells us that the time span of the state is to 
a greater or lesser degree restricted: 


Margaret is tall. 
He does not believe in hard work. 
She knows several languages. 


Everyone likes Maurice. 
This soup tastes delicious. 
We live near Toronto. 


[a] Authors often use a kind of ‘timeless present’ in addressing their readers about the contents 
of their book. In the present book, for example, we use such expressions as: 
The last example shows that . . . 

[b] Sentences such as * We live near Toronto since 1949, in which the simple present is combined 
with an adverbial of duration, do not normally occur. This is because the adverbial is interpreted 
as defining a period of ‘living’ leading up to the present moment, and hence as referring to time 
before the present (cf 4.20f). Therefore, even though the state referred to may well continue in 
the future, the present perfective rather than the present is used. Particularly in AmE, however, 
this requirement is sometimes relaxed, and sentences like Since when do you read newspapers? 
are quite often heard (cf further 14.26). 


(b) Habitual present 

When they are used with the simple present, dynamic verb meanings, like 
stative verb meanings, usually imply an inherently unrestricted time span. 
But in this case the verb refers to a whole sequence of events, repeated over 
the period in question: 


We go to Brussels every year. 


Bill drinks heavily. 
She makes her own dresses. 


Water boils at 100°C. 


As the last example shows, the HABITUAL PRESENT also resembles the state 
present in being used for ‘timeless’ statements. It is a sign of the habitual 
present that one can easily add a frequency adverbial to specify the frequency 
of the repetition: Bill drinks heavily every night, etc. Some habitual statements, 
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such as We go to Brussels, are contextually incomplete unless such an 
adverbial is added. Whereas the state present always refers to something 
which obtains at the time of speaking, this is not necessarily, or even usually, 
true of the habitual present. 


[a] Verbs of stative meaning may sometimes be used in a habitual sense when accompanied by 

a frequency adverbial: She is seldom alone. 

[b] A habitual use of the present tense occurs in a ‘timeless’ sense in authorial address to the 
reader on a book's content (c/4.5 Note [a]: We turn now to the question of ... This may be 
alternatively viewed as a special case of the instantaneous present (cf the use of the presentin ` 
demonstrations in 4,7 below). 


(c) Instantaneous present 
While the habitual presént is the most common meaning of the simple 
present with a dynamic verb sense, a second possibility, the INSTANTANEOUS . 
PRESENT, occurs where the verb refers to a single action begun and completed 
approximately at the moment of speech. We may thus add to the state present 
and habitual present, which respectively correspond to noncount and plural 
count nouns, a third meaning corresponding to that of singular count nouns. 
Figure 4.7 illustrates the three central uses of the simple present with reference 
to present time: 
ee ON NR RR 

[now] 


1 
nnn STATE PRESENT 
I 


[ 
€ © © € © € € HABITUAL PRESENT 
l 


( 
e INSTANTANEOUS PRESENT 


Fig 4.7 


The instantaneous present, however, because it implies that the event has 
little or no duration, does not occur outside some rather restricted situations. 
Such situations include the following: 


COMMENTARIES: 
Black passes the ball to Fernandez . . . Fernandez shoots! 
DEMONSTRATIONS AND OTHER SELF-COMMENTARIES: 
I pick up the fruit with a skewer, dip it into the batter, and lower it 
into the hot fat. 
I enclose (herewith) a form of application. 
SPECIAL EXCLAMATORY SENTENCES (with initial adverbials): 
Here comes the winner! Up you go. (cf 18.23) 
PERFORMATIVES: l 
I advise you to withdraw. I apologize. We thank you for your recent 
inquiry. 


The verb in performatives (cf 11.3) is often a verb of speaking (such as 
request, advise, predict) describing the speech act of which it is a part. Other 
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performatives such as 7 resign describe ritual acts and are accepted as the 
outward sign that such acts are taking place. In these cases, then, there is 
bound to be simultaneity between the event described and the speech event 
itself. In other cases, although such simultaneity does not obtain in any exact 
sense, there is an implication of simultaneity which gives the utterance with 
the instantaneous present a somewhat theatrical quality. Against the routine 
ordinariness of the present progressive in Carlos is winning, we may place the 
dramatic air of Carlos wins! which pinpoints the final and climactic moment 
of victory. 


Note: [a] In older English, the simple present was used more widely with reference to a present event 
which would now be described by use of the present progressive: Shakespeare's / go, I go may 
be contrasted with the present-day 7'm going. Some relics of this archaic usage are found in one 
or two fixed expressions such as How do you do? and How goes it? : 

[b] On the closely related dramatic use of the present, cf 4.8, 4.10. 


Special nonpresent uses of the present tense 


(a) Simple present referring to the past 
4.8 In the next three sections we bring together three additional uses of the 
simple present; these are best seen as transferred or extended interpretations 
of the basic meanings of 4.5-7. 
The so-called historic present is characteristic of popular narrative style 
(cf also the fictional present, 4.10): 


2 I couldn't believe it! Just as we arrived, up comes Ben and slaps me on 
the back as if we're life-long friends. ‘Come on, old pal,’ he says, ‘Let 
me buy you a drink!’ I'm telling you, I nearly fainted on the spot. 


The historic present describes the past as if it is happening now: it conveys 
something of the dramatic immediacy of an eye-witness account. 

A very different use of the present tense in reference to the past is that 
found with verbs of communication: 


The ten o'clock news says that there's going to be a bad storm. 
Martin te//s me the Smiths are moving from No. 20. 


Such verbs include also verbs like understand, hear, and learn, which refer to 
the receptive end of the communication process: 


I hear that poor Mr Simpson has gone into hospital. 


These sentences would also be acceptable with the simple past or present 
perfective; but the implication of the present tense seems to be that although 
the communication event took place in the past, its result - the information 
communicated - is still operative. Thus: 


The Book of Genesis speaks of the terrible fate of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 


suggests that although the Book of Genesis was written thousands of years 
ago, it still ‘speaks’ to us at the present time. 
The notion that the past can remain alive in the present also explains the 
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optional use of the present tense in sentences referring to writers, composers, 
artists, etc and their extant works: 


In The Brothers Karamazov, Dostoevsky draws/drew his characters from 
sources deep in the Russian soil. 

Like Rubens, Watteau is/was able to convey an impression of warm, 
living flesh by the mérest whiff of colour. 


Again, it is something more than a figure of speech to suggest that the author 
is still able to speak to us through his works, The present can even be used, 
without respect to any particular work, for sengral artistic characterizations 
of.the author: 


Brahms is/was the last great representative of German ciiasicisia: 


But biographical details of the artist’s life must normally be reported through 
the past tense (cf however Note [b]). Hence there is an interesting contrast 
between: 


Murasaki writes/wrote of life in 11th century Japan. 
Murasaki wrote in 11th century Japan. 


[a] The simple present is usually used in newspaper headlines to report recent events: Trade 
unions back merger; ‘No sell-out' says P.M.; Economic think-tank seeks assurances. (On headlines, 
cf further 11.46). 
[b] Two further minor uses of the historic present are (i) in photographic captions, for which, 
however, the -ing participle is an alternative form: 

The Queen arrives/arriving for the State Opening of Parliament. 
and (ii) in historical summaries or tables of dates; 

1876 - Brahms completes his first symphony. 
[c] There is variation between past and present tenses in cross-references from one part of a 
book to the other: This problem is/was discussed in Chapter 1. The choice depends on whether the 
book is conceived of as existing at one time, like a static object; or whether it is imagined to 
progress in time, as it does for the reader who begins at Chapter 1 and moves from ‘earlier’ to 
‘later’ parts of the book. Other verb constructions (eg the perfective construction or the modal 
construction with will) may also be used to imply progression in time: This matter has been 
touched on in Chapter 2, but we will return to it in Chapter 5. 


(b) Simple present referring to the future 

In main clauses, this typically occurs with time-position adverbials to suggest 
(cf 4.45) that the event is unalterably fixed in advance, and is as certain as it 
would be, were it taking place in the present: 


The plane leaves for Ankara at eight o'clock tonight. 


In dependent clauses, the future use of the simple present is much more 
common, particularly in conditional and temporal clauses (cf 14.22): 


He'll do it if you pay him. 
Pl let you know as soon as I hear from her. 


{a] The use of the simple present in directions with a 2nd person subject might be considered a 
case of the present tense referring to the future: 
You test an air leak by disconnecting the delivery pipe at the carburettor and pumping the 
fuel into a container. 
You take the first turning on the left past the police station, then you cross a bridge, and 
bear right until you see the Public Library. 
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However, these may more justly be taken as examples of the habitual present (cf 4.6), the you 

being interpreted impersonally, as equivalent to generic one (cf 6.21). 

[b] The simple present may be used in reference to later pans of a book (cf 4.5 Note [a], 4.8 Note 

[c] in examples such as the following: 

In the next chapter we examine in the light of this theory recent economic developments in 
the Third World. 


(c) Simple present in fictional narrative 
There is a close connection between the historic present of (a) above, and the 
simple present as used in fictional narratives. The only difference is that 


' whereas the events narrated by means of the historic present are real, those 


narrated by the fictional ‘historic present’ are imaginary: 
yt ry: 


_ The crowd swarms around the gateway, and seethes with delighted 
anticipation; excitement grows, as suddenly their hero makes his 
entrance... 


This is stylistically marked in contrast to the normal convention of the past 
tense for story-telling. A special exception is the use of the present in stage 


directions: 


Mallinson enters. The girls immediately pretend to be working hard. 
William assumes a businesslike air, picks up two folders at random, 
and makes for the door. 


Here the present is used by convention, as if to represent the idea that the 
events of the play are being performed before our eyes as we read the script. 


A similar convention is used in summaries of narratives. 


Meanings of the past tense with reference to past time 
As most commonly used, the past tense combines two features of meaning: 


(a) The event/state must have taken place in the past, with a gap between 
its completion and the present moment. 

(b) The speaker or writer must have in mind a definite time at which the 
event/state took place. 


The first of these conditions is most clearly exemplified by a sentence like 7 
stayed in Africa for several months, where the usual implication is that I am 
no longer in Africa. The second condition is most explicitly shown in 
cooccurrence relations between the past tense and past time-position 
adverbials such as last week, in 1932, several weeks ago, yesterday, etc: 


last year. [1] 

Freda started school [i 1950. DJ 
i last winter. [3] 
Prices slumped hee terday. [4] 


With such adverbials, the simple present or present perfective would be 
virtually ungrammatical (cf, ReWEYer, 4.8 Note [b] and 4.23 Note [a]): 


*Freda poer } ssl e year. [1a] 


has started 


1950. [2a] 
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It is not necessary, however, for the past tense to be accompanied by an overt 
indicator of time. All that is required is that the speaker should be able to 
count on the hearer’s assumption that he has a specific time in mind. In this 
respect, the past tense meaning of DEFINITE PAST time is an equivalent, in the 
verb phrase, of the definite article in the noun phrase. Just as with the definite 
article (cf 5.27—32), so with the verb phrase, an element of definite meaning 
may be recoverable from knowledge of (a) the immediate or local situation; 
(b) the larger situation of ‘general knowledge’; (c) what has been said earlier 
in the same sentence or text; or (d) what comes later on in the same sentence 
or text. 


A parallel may also be drawn, in terms of definite meaning, between the present and past tense, 
and the ‘near’ and ‘far’ reference of the demonstratives this and that (cf 6.40/f). Thus the present 
and past tenses can be added to other pairs of DEICTIC items (cf 6.43), such as this/that, now/then, 
and here/there. . 


Situational use of the past tense 
The use of the past tense in relation to an immediate situation is illustrated 
by the sentence: : 


Did you lock the front door? [5] 


in a domestic situation where it is known that the front door is locked at 
bedtime every night. In that case, [5] is more or less equivalent to Did you 
lock the front door at bedtime? (Incidentally, in [5], the in the front door is 
another case of situational definiteness; cf 5.28f.) 

Definiteness by virtue of the larger situation (or general knowledge; cf 5.29) 
may be invoked to explain the use of the simple past in historical or 
biographical statements which have specific people, places, or objects as 
their topics: 


Byron died in Greece. [6] 
I have a friend who was at school with Kissinger. (7] 
This picture was painted by the owner’s grandfather. [8] 
Rome was not built in a day. [a proverb] [9] 


It is a matter of general knowledge that Byron is a historical personage (and 
therefore that he must have died at some time or another). The past tense in 
[6] presupposes such common ground between speaker and hearer: it is as if 
the speaker had said: ‘We all know that Byron died at some time or other; 
well, when he died, he died in Greece’. Similarly, [7] presupposes that most 
people spend a particular period at school, [8] presupposes that a picture one 
sees on the wall must have been painted at some time or another; and [9] 
presupposes that all cities (including Rome, the ‘Eternal City’) have to be 
built at some time or other. 


Anaphoric and cataphoric use of the past tense 
In line with the use of the term anaphoric with reference to the definite article 
(cf 5.30), we may call the use of the past tense ‘anaphoric’ where the time in 
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the past to which the reference is made is already indicated by a previous use 
of the past tense. In this sense, was is anaphoric in [10]: 


Then we entered the city . . . the square was deserted... [10] 


In other cases, a preceding use of the present perfective in the indefinite past 
sense (cf 4.20f) provides a peg, so to speak, on which to hang a subsequent 
occurrence of the past tense: 


They have decided to close down the factory. It took us completely 
by surprise. [11] 
There have been times when I wished myself safely home in bed. ^ [12] 


(In the latter sentence, the present perfective have wished would also be 
possible.) Again, this is similar to the case where the indefinite article (cf 5.30) 
prepares the way for a following coreferential definite article. In other cases, 
anaphoric reference is to an adverbial of time in the same clause: 


Last Saturday, we went to the theatre. — 


When the adverbial follows the past tense, this may be called the cataphoric 
use of the definite past (cf 5.32): 


We went to the theatre Jast Saturday. 


Examples like [5-12] above show that for a verb phrase to be ‘definite’, the 
relevant time need not be specified: it matters only that the time should in 
principle be specifiable. This means that even very unspecific time adverbs 
such as'once and when suffice to make the past tense appropriate: 


When did she arrive? I was once a heavy smoker. 


Finally, the use of a temporal conjunction such as while or as soon as with 
past reference is a sufficient condition for the use of the past tense in both 
main and subordinate clauses: They left as soon as we arrived. 


[a] There are a few idiomatic constructions in which the element of definiteness seems to be 
absent from the meaning of the past tense: eg in comparative clauses containing the main verb 
was/were: 

She’s not so active as she was. 
But here the past tense retains its other semantic feature: that the state no longer obtains; ie: 
was is equivalent to used to be (cf 4.15). 
[b] In the following idiomatic examples, the past tense lacks both its implication of ‘definiteness’ 
and its implication of ‘no longer obtaining’: 

I always knew you were my friend. 13] 

Did you ever hear such nonsense? [14] 
The past is here a colloquial alternative to the present perfective referring to a state or habit 
leading up to the present; eg [13] could be rephrased: /'ve always known you to be my friend. (In 
the ritual exclamation of astonishment Well / never díd !, however, the perfective could not be 
substituted.) This usage is restricted to the occurrence of the past tense with always, never, or 
ever. Sentences such as [13] and [14] are to be distinguished from similar sentences containing a 
past time adverbial, such as: In the past, I always thought you were my friend. Here the regular 
interpretation of the past tense obtains, and so the implication is likely to be: ‘.. . but now I no 
longer think so’. 
[c] On differences between AmE and BrE in the use of the simple past, cf 4.20 Note, 4.22 Note 
[a]. 
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Event, state, and habit in the past 

Having mentioned the pragmatic conditions for definiteness which are 
common to most examples of the past tense, we now have to distinguish three 
meanings of the past tense which match the three meanings of the present 


‘with reference to present time (4.5-7). For the past tense, however, it is 


better to place the three meanings in a different order. First we illustrate, as 
the most common sense, the EVENT PAST, which refers to a single definite 
event in the past: 


The eruption of Vesuvius destroyed Pompeii. [1 


In [1], the dynamic verb sense of destroyed identifies a single event. But in ` 


[2], the verb was refers to a state, and is therefore an example of the STATE 
PAST: 


Archery was a popular sport for the Victorians. l [2] 


In [3], we have an example of the HABITUAL PAST, since the verb were held 
refers to a sequence of four-yearly events: 


In ancient times, the Olympic Games were held at Olympia in 
Southern Greece. [3] 


We may present these three meanings, therefore, in a diagram corresponding 
to that used for the simple present (Fig 4.7): 


HABITUAL PAST 


V V 
] 
[then] : [now] 
e i EVENT PAST 
nD i STATE PAST 
, i 
i 


eeoevece 


T = time of orientation 


J 


Fig 4.14 


In Fig 4.14, the three meanings are located by reference to a definite time in 
the past (a SECONDARY TIME-ORIENTATION or T3), and only indirectly by 
reference to the present moment (the PRIMARY TIME-ORIENTATION or T). The 
diagram shows 75, like T,, as a point of time having no duration; but it 
should be noted that T, can sometimes refer to an extended time period. 
Compare The agreement was signed at 7 p.m. (where T; is a momentary point 
of time) with The agreement was signed in 1972 (where T, is a whole year and 
the actual signing is understood to take place at some unspecified point 
witbin that period). 


It is easy to see why the event past is more common than the corresponding 
meaning of the present tense, viz the instantaneous present. From a vantage 
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point in the present, we naturally see a happening in the past as a complete 
unit, with a beginning and an end; but it is more difficult to see a present 
event ‘in close-up’ in such a holistic way. With the past tense, there is a 
tendency to treat as holistic events even states of affairs persisting through 
an extended period, eg: . 


He lived and died i in his native city of Padua. 


It can thus be rather difficult, in practice, to distinguish the different meanings 
of the past tense. But one useful distinguishing mark.is the fact that the 
habitual and state meanings can be paraphrased by means of used to (cf 3.44): 


In those days we ie " "e in die country. ' [4] 
We ioe id m up at 5 a.m. every morning all through the summer. [5] 


Asitstands, the habitual past in[3] above in 4.14 is not formally distinguished 
from the event past: only general knowledge tells us that the Olympic Games 
were held more than once. If we wish to make sure that a sentence like [3] is 
given a habitual interpretation, we have to substitute the used to construction 
or else add an adverbial of frequency or duration, such as every morning and 
all through the summer in [5]. 

Another distinguishing feature is the didis for dynamic verbs to have 
a sequential interpretation when they occur in textual sequence (especially in 
coordination): 


She addressed and posted the letter. [6] 
[# She posted and addressed the letter] 
She disliked and distrusted her advisers. . [I7] 


[= She distrusted and disliked her advisers] 


In [6], the actions of addressing and posting are understood to take place in 
succession, while in [7] the emotions of dislike and distrust are understood to 
have existed side by side (cf 13.227). 


Sometimes, however, two dynamic verbs in sequence are given a simultaneous interpretation, 
asin: 

The explosion wrecked a car and damaged several shops. 
Another relevant factor is that certain conjunctions, such as before and after, can overrule the 
normal order of temporal precedence : 


was 
Before the railroad gangs arrived, Dixon City { had en nothing but a sleepy cattle town. 
(On the alternative use of had been here, cf 4.24.) 


Meanings of the past tense with reference to present 

and future time 

Just as the simple present does not always refer to present time, so the past 
tense is not always confined to past time reference. There are again three 
special meanings to mention: 


(a) In INDIRECT SPEECH (or INDIRECT THOUGHT; cf 14.30/f), the past tense in 
the reporting verb tends to make the verb of the subordinate clause past 
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tense as well. This phenomenon, known as backshift, is normally optional 
(cf 14.31), but can result in an apparently anachronistic use of the past 
tense for present time: 


A: Did you say you have/had no money? 
B: Yes, I’m completely broke. 

A: How did you know that I am/was Max Wilson? 
B: Well, I remembered that you are/were tall, and wear/wore 
glasses. 


A different kind of backshift is observed when a sentence describing ~ 


speech or thought in the future contains a reported speech clause referring 
retrospectively to the present: 


My wife will be sorry that she missed seeing you this evening. 


(b) The ATTITUDINAL PAST, used with verbs expressing volition or mental 
state, reflects the tentative attitude of the speaker, rather than past time. 
In the following pairs, both the present and past tenses refer to a present 
state of mind, but the latter is somewhat more polite: 


Do/Did you want to see me now? 
I wonder/woridered if you could help us. 


(c) The HYPOTHETICAL PAST is used in certain subordinate clauses, especially 
if-clauses, and expresses what is contrary to the belief or expectation of 
the speaker (cf 14.23): 


If you really worked hard, you would soon get promoted. [1] 
It's time we all took a rest. [2] 
I wish I had a memory like yours. {3] 


The hypothetical past, as in [1-3], implies the nonoccurrence of some 
state or event in the present or future. The implication of [1], for example, 
is that the hearer does not work hard. 


[a] The past subjunctive singular form were (¢f3.62) is often considered preferable to the past 
indicative form was in sentences such as: 

He talks as if he were/was the most powerful politician in the country. 
Further details are given in 14.24. 
[b] The past tense forms of modal auxiliaries (could, would, etc) frequently occur with special 
hypothetical force, and are somewhat restricted in their application to past time. These will be 
considered in some detail in 4.59 —64. 


Perfective and progressive aspects 


The term ASPECT refers to a grammatical category which reflects the way in 
which the verb action is regarded or experienced with respect to time. ‘Unlike 
tense, aspect is not deictic (cf 6.43), in the sense that it is not relative to the 
time of utterance. For some purposes, the two aspect constructions of English, 
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the perfective and the progressive (cf 3.54), can be seen as realizing a basic 
contrast of aspect between the action viewed as complete (perfective), and 
the action viewed as incomplete, ie in progress (imperfective or progressive). 
But this is an oversimplified view, as is clear as soon as we observe that these 
two aspects may combine within a single verb phrase (eg: J have been reading 
is both perfective and progressive). In fact, aspect is so closely connected in 
meaning with tense, that the distinction in English grammar between tense 


- and aspect is little more than a terminological convenience which helps us to 


separate in our minds two different kinds of realization: the pee 
realization of tense and the syntactic realization of aspect. 

' We have seen (cf/3.54ff) that tense and aspect combine freely in the 
complex. verb phrase, and so the following system of contrasts, with 
corresponding terminological distinctions, will form a useful starting point: 


Table 4.17 


SYMBOL NAME ; | EXAMPLE 


he has examined 
he had examined 


Type B present perfective (simple) 
past perfective (simple) 


he is examining 
he was examining 


Type C present progressive (simple) 
past progressive (simple) 


he has been examining 
he had been examining 


Type BC present perfective progressive 
past perfective progressive 


We have already used the word ‘simple’ to describe a verb phrase totally 
unmarked for aspect (simple present, simple past). By extension, we may 
also, to avoid ambiguity, use the term 'simple' for verb phrases which are 
unmarked for one of the two aspects, as indicated in Table 4.17. 


{a] It has been traditional for grammars to refer to the above set of oppositions of tense and 
aspect as ‘compound tenses’, in which they would include such categories as the ‘past perfect’ 
(or ‘pluperfect’) tense. This terminology, modelled on that used for inflectional languages such 
as Latin, can be misleading when applied to English, and for this reason we prefer to limit, as 
mentioned before, the term ‘tense’ to the morphological opposition between present and past 
forms of the finite verb. 

(b] Because of the close connection between the perfective construction and time, the perfective 
is commonly termed the ‘perfective tense’ (or ‘perfect tense’). 


Perfective aspect 


The overlap of meaning between tense and aspect is most problematic in 
English in the choice that has to be made between simple past and present 
perfective: 


John fived in Paris for ten years. 
John has lived in Paris for ten years. 


simple past: 
present perfective: 
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Here both sentences indicate a state of affairs before the present moment, 
but the simple past indicates that the period of residence has come to a close, 
whereas the present perfective indicates that the residence has continued up 
to the present time (and may even continue into the future). This kind of 
difference, although by no mearis invariable, is often summarized in the 
statement that the present perfective signifies past time *with current 
relevance'. . : 

In order to appreciate why ‘current relevance’ is a common implication of 
the present perfective, it is as well to begin with the most general definition 
of the perfective aspect. In its broadest possible interpretation, the perfective 
indicates ANTERIOR TIME; ie time preceding whatever time orientation is 
signalled by tense or by other elements of the sentence or its context. To 
illustrate this definition, we take a preliminary look not only at the present 


. perfective, but at cases where the perfective does not cooccur with the present 


tense: 
I have already met your sister. [1 
The flight was cancelled after we had paid for the tickets. [2] 
If you had listened to me, you would have avoided mistakes. [3] 
By next week, they will have completed their contract. (4 | 
I may have left the key at the office (last night). [5] 
Iam/was sorry to have missed the concert. [6] 
She regrets/regretted having abandoned the plan. [7] 


The common factor of meaning which the perfective brings to all these 
examples is sketched in Fig 4.18: 


T? T = time of 
Y a orientation 
l 
SSS 


Fig 4.18 Anterior time zone 
1 


Perfective constructions are infrequent compared with nonperfective constructions. A corpus 
study of verb phrases has indicated that approximately ten per cent of finite verb phrases are 
perfective. 


I 

As the above figure shows, the perfective merely defines an anterior time 
zone (symbolized by the arrow «— —) within which the action of the verb 
takes place. The time of orientation (T?) is not fixed: with the present 
perfective [1], 7? is equated with T,, while with the past perfective, T? is 
equated with T, (a specifiable secondary time of orientation in the past). 
This is illustrated in [2] in 4.18 above, where T? (= T,) refers to the time of 
cancelling the flight. In [3], however, the past perfective relates the event not 
to Tz, but to T}, since the past tense indicates in this case not a past event, 
but a hypothetical event (cf the hypothetical past, 4.16). The conditional 
clause could be expanded: 


If you had listened to me before now... 
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In [4] and [5], the infinitive perfective occurs after a modal auxiliary, and the 
time orientation derives not from the infinitive itself (which is tenseless), but 
from the modal. Will in [4] sets up an ancillary time orientation T, in the 


future, so that the meaning of the whole construction will have completed is 


*past in future': : 


[now] 
Ti T. 
V V H 


. Fig 4.19 Past in future 


. In [5], on the other hand, the modal may has a present orientation, and T? is 


once again T). In the last two examples of 4.18, the perfective occurs in a 
nonfinite verb phrase, which, because it has no inherent time orientation, 
takes its orientation from the main verb. Hence the paraphrases below, in 
which the nonfinite clauses of [6] and [7] are replaced by finite subordinate 
clauses, require variation in the verb construction of the subordinate clause 
in correspondence with a similar variation in the main clause: 


'm missed ; 
I fs sorry that I | (had) misse " the concert. [6a] 
regrets abandoned 
2 press that she pon abandoned |*¢ Plan. [7a] 


The past perfective is optional in the second variant of [6a] and (7a], for 
reasons explained in Fig 4.24b. These distinctions are neutralized when a 
nonfinite clause is used. 

The overlap in the time-indicating functions of the past tense and the 
present perfective is clearly seen in the choice of paraphrasing [5] above 
either by the past tense [5a] or by the present perfective [5b]: 


It is possible that I Jeft the keys at the office (last night). [5a] 
It is possible that I have left the keys at the office. [5b] 


On the other hand, this example also shows that the present perfective is to 
some extent limited by the fact that it shares the same past time 'territory' as 
the simple past. If a time-position adverbial like /ast night is added to [5], 
then the finite verb paraphrase has to be the past tense [5a] rather than the 
perfective [5b]. In other words, [5c] is unacceptable: 


*It is possible that I have left the keys at the office last night. [5c] 


However, the rule of adverbial incompatibility which forbids [5c] is 
occasionally ignored; cf4.23 Note [a] below. 


The semantic overlap between the simple past and the present perfective gives rise to a further 
type of ‘double marking’ (cf 3.57, 4.24) where the perfective redundantly repeats the indication 
of anteriority present in the past tense: We were glad to have seen you can be used in a way which 
makes its meaning indistinguishable from that of We were glad to see you. 
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The present perfective 

The examples in 4.18 have given evidence that ‘past with current relevance’ 
is not an adequate description of the meaning of the perfective aspect. Yet 
when we concentrate on the present perfective, there is indeed reason for 
such a description: the present perfective differs from the simple past in 
relating a past event/state to a present time orientation. Thus in situations 
(which are not unusual) where either the present perfective or the simple past 
can be appropriately used, it is generally felt that they are not interchangeable, 
but that the present perfective relates the action more directly to the present 
time. Compare: 


Where did you put my. purse? [1 
Where have you put my purse? i [2] 


The purpose of both of these questions may be to find the purse; but in [1] 
the speaker seems to ask the addressee to remember a past action; while in 
[2] the speaker apparently concentrates on the purse's present whereabouts. 
There are many such cases. 

‘Leaving aside such virtual equivalences, we may now focus on the 
difference between the two constructions, contrasting the meanings of the 
simple past given in 4.14 with the following meanings of the simple present 
perfective: 


(a) STATE LEADING UP TO THE PRESENT 


That house has been empty for ages. 
Have you known my sister for long? 


(b) INDEFINITE EVENT(S) IN A PERIOD LEADING UP TO THE PRESENT 


Have you (ever) been to Florence? 
All our children have had measles. 


(c) HABIT (ie recurrent event) IN A PERIOD LEADING UP TO THE PRESENT 


Mr Terry, has sung in this choir ever since he was a boy. 
The province has suffered from disastrous floods throughout its history. 


Of these meanings, (a) corresponds to the ‘state past’ use of the simple past, 
but differs from it in specifying that the state continues at least up to the 
present moment (cf: That house was empty for ages — but now it's been sold); 
(b) corresponds to the ‘event past’, but differs from it in that the past time in 
question is indefinite rather than definite (cf: Did you go to Florence (last 
summer) ?); (c) corresponds to the ‘habitual past’, but, as with (a), the period 
identified must continue up to the present. Compare: 


The journal has been published every month since 1850. [3] 
The journal was published every month from 1850 to 1888. [4] 


These three meanings may be represented in a diagram, Fig 4.20, which 
parallels that of Figs 4.7 and 4.14. It is normal for meanings (a) and (c) to be 
indicated by adverbials. A duration adverbial is virtually obligatory for both 
(a) and (c), and a frequency adverbial may also occur with (c), as in [3] above. 
Adverbials occurring with the indefinite past meaning will be mentioned in 
4.22 below. 
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T, 
y. —— 
PUEDEN (a) STATE MEANING 
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e (b) EVENT MEANING 
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eeee0 (c) HABITUAL MEANING 


Fig 4.20 Meanings of the present perfective 


In AmE there is a tendency to use the past tense in preference to the present perfective, 
especially for the indefinite past; eg: Did you ever go to Florence? (cf 4.13 Note [b], 4.22 Note [a]). 


Variants of the indefinite past meaning f 
In reference to a single event in the past (meaning (b) above), the present 
perfective, particularly in BrE, is associated with three implications or 
connotations, each of which may or may not be applicable in a given 
instance. These implications are (i) that the relevant time zone leads up to 
the present; (ii) that the event is recent; and (iii) that the result of the action 
still obtains at the present time. The first of these implications is simply a 
restatement of what was said about the anterior time zone of the perfective 
in 4.18. The point to be made here is that the choice between the present 
perfective and the simple past is often determined by whether the speaker 
has in mind an implicit time zone which has not yet finished : 


Have you seen the Javanese Art Exhibition? [yet] 
Did you see the Javanese Art Exhibition? [when it was here] 


The first of these implies that the Exhibition is still open; the second that the 
Exhibition has finished. From this concern with a period still existing at the 
present time, it is only a short step to the second implication often associated 
with the present perfective, viz that the event is recent. The simple present 
perfective is often used to report a piece of news: 


Have you heard 3 : s 
Did you hear } the news? The president has resigned. 


Because of this connotation of recency, B’s reply in the following exchange 
must be considered absurdly inappropriate: 


A: Has the postman left any letters? B: Yes, he did six months ago. 


Since postmen in general deliver letters daily, the implicit time zone in this 
case would be no longer than a day. 


The third connotation, that the result of the action still obtains, applies to 
dynamic conclusive verbs (cf 4.33—5), ie verbs whose meaning implies the 
accomplishment of a change of state: 


The apples have all been eaten. [n 
My mother has recovered from her illness. Di 
Have any of the visitors arrived? D1 


Note 
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The resultative connotation means, for example, that [1] implies ‘There are 
no apples left’; that [2] implies ‘My mother is now better’; and that [3] by 
implication asks the question ‘Are any of the visitors here?’. This connotation 
is obviously closely connected with that of recency. Both the resultative and 
recency connotations can easily occur without adverbials. They do, however, 
underlie the tendency of the present perfective to cooccur with time 
adverbials such as recently and just (emphasizing recency), and with time 
relationship adverbials such as already and yet (cf 8.72): 


The plane has just landed. [4] 
I’ve already told Gillian about the party. r [5] 
Have the children come home yet? [6] 


Significantly, time relationship adverbs such as already and yet can occur 
either with resultative verbs and the perfective aspect, as in [5] or [6], or with 
stative verbs referring to the results of such actions: eg [5] could be placed 
alongside Gillian already knows about the party, and [6] alongside Are the 
children home yet ? 


[a] In AmE, the simple past is often preferred to the present perfective for the variants of the 
indefinite past discussed in this section. Compare [6], for example, with Did the children come 
home yet? (esp AmE). Other AmE examples are: J just came back; You told me already; and 
without an adverb: Pm tired - I had a long day. 
[b] The two perfective constructions for the verb go, namely have gone and have been, differ in 
that the former is resultative: 

My sister has gone to Rome. [She is there now] 

My sister has been to Rome. [at least once] 
Thus have gone cannot normally be used in a habitual sense: 

2My sister has gone to Rome frequently. 


The use of adverbials with the simple past and the present perfective 

The choice between the simple past and the present perfective is associated 
with time orientation, and therefore with the choice and interpretation of 
time adverbials. (For the classification of the relevant types of adverbials, cf 
8.4, 8.51/f, 8.97f.) Examples are: 


(a) ADVERBIALS ASSOCIATED WITH THE PAST TENSE: 


f yesterday (evening). the other day. 
a week ago. I h at four o’clock. 
Tesyner earlier this week. saw ner’) in the morning. 
last Monday. on Tuesday. 


(b) ADVERBIALS ASSOCIATED WITH THE PRESENT PERFECTIVE: 


up to now. 
I haven’t seen her 4 since Monday. 
since I met you. 


so far. 


PAYER Open Her [orm formal» 


Note 
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(c) ADVERBIALS ASSOCIATED WITH BOTH: 


today. : before. 
saw this month. saw this June. 
I h her z I her : 
ave seen this year. have seen once. 
recently. already. 


Group (a) contains time position adverbials which indicate a specific point 
or period in the past, and therefore require the past tense. In Group (b) are 
adverbials which designate a period leading up to the present moment, and 
are therefore appropriate to the present perfective. Group (c) is a mixed 
group of adverbials, some of which, like this month, designate a period. which 
includes: the present moment, while others have meanings which vary 
according to whether a present or past time orientation is intended. For 
example, J have seen him once contains once in a frequency sense (‘how often’), 
while J saw him once contains once in a time position sense (‘when’). 


[a] One quite often meets (especially in BrE) sentences in which the present perfective cooccurs 
with time adverbials of Group (a); eg: 

A: Have you ever seen Macbeth on the stage? 

B: Yes, I've seen it ages ago, when I was a child. 

Examples such as this may be explained as performance errors, inducéd by B's copying the form 
of A's question. Such explanations may not, however, be so readily available in other cases, such 
as They asked me about something I've said years ago. 
[b] With phrases like this week and this month referring to a present period of time, the choice 
between the two verb constructions reflects merely a difference of focus or orientation: 

Did you read Punch this week? Have you read Punch this week? 
But expressions such as this March and this morning may refer to a past period of time (‘the 
March of this year’, ‘the morning of today’) rather than to a period containing the present 
moment. Some speakers feel that the present perfective with such expressions implies that the 
period referred to is not in the past; eg that / have seen her this March can be spoken appropriately 
only in March, and that 7 have seen her this morning can be spoken appropriately only in the 
morning. Other speakers, however, do not acknowledge this restriction. 


The past perfective 

The past perfective usually has the meaning of ‘past-in-the-past’, and can be 
regarded as an anterior version either of the present perfective or of the 
simple past. Consider the following examples: 


No wonder Miss Matthews’ French was excellent - she had lived 
in Paris since childhood. [1] 
When we bought it, the house had been empty for several years. [2] 


These can be diagrammed as in Fig 424a, which is a special case of the 
general perfective diagram Fig 4.18: 


[then] [now] 
2 T, 
V V 


Rouen am > 


Fig 4.24a Meaning of the past perfective 


at on (places 2) 


in bed 

in hospital 

in the sky 

in the world 

in a newspaper / in a book 

in a photo(graph) / in a picture 
in a car / in a taxi 

in the middle (of ...) 


@seeaeseseee 


at 


at home 

at work / at school 

at university / at college 

at the station / at the airport 


at the doctors / at the hairdresser's 
etc. 


at a concert / at a party / at a football 
match etc. 


at Lisa's (house) / at my sister's (house) / 


‘Where's Kate? ‘She's in bed: 

David's father is ill. He's in hospital. 

| like to look at the stars in the sky at night. 
What's the largest city in the world? 

| read about the accident in the newspaper. 
You look sad in this picture. 

Did you come here in your car? 

There's a big tree in the middle of the garden. 


Will you be at home this evening? 
‘Where's Kate? ‘She's at work’ 
Helen is studying law at university. 
I'll meet you at the station, OK? 


ORORO OR RO 


A: Where were you yesterday? 
B: At my sister's. 
| saw Tom at the doctor's. 


O OQ 


There weren't many people at the party. 


Often it is possible to use in or at for buildings (hotels, restaurants etc.): 
C) Westayed ata nice hotel. or We stayed in a nice hotel. 


on 


on a bus 


on a bus / on a train / on a plane / 
on a ship 


on the ground floor / on the first floor 
ete, 


on the way (to ...) / on the way home 


m» 


on the first floor on the way from AtoB | 


O Did you come here on the bus? 


() The office is on the first floor. 


C) | met Anna on the way to work / on the way home. 
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More technically, the past perfective may be said to denote any event or state 
anterior to a time of orientation in the past. The three meanings of ‘state’, 
‘event’ or ‘habit’ (as described in 4.14) can all occur. Whereas [1] and [2] have 
illustrated the ‘state’ meaning, [3] and [4] illustrate ‘event’ and ‘habit’ 
respectively: 


The goalkeeper had injured his leg, and couldn't play. [3] 
It was foolish to fire McCabe: in two seasons, he had scored more 
goals than any other player. [4] 


When transposed into the ‘past in the past’ by means of the past perfective, 
the contrast between the simple past and the present perfective is neutralized: 


My aunt had lived in Italy for four years. E [5] 


He had died in 1920, before his son was born. [6] 


In [5], the four-year period could either be a period leading up to T;, or a 
period which had ceased before T;, as would be.clear in: 


In her youth, my aunt had lived in Italy for four years. That's why she 
spoke Italian so well. 


Thus [5] could be a projection further into the past of either [7] or [8]: 


My aunt lived in Italy for four years. [7] 
My aunt has lived in Italy for four years. [8] 


But of course, the past perfective does not have to refer to a more remote 
time than thatireferred to by the simple past. In some cases, particularly in a 
clause introduced by after, the two constructions can be more or less 
interchangeable: 


I ate my lunch after Sandra had come back from her shopping. [9] 
T: i 
i 
I ate my lunch after Sandra came back from her shopping. {10} 
Fig 4.24b 


After places the| eating (T) after Sandra's return (which we may call T3), so 
the past perfective, which places T before T, is redundant. What difference 
it does make is a matter of the ‘standpoint’ of the speaker. In [9] the ‘past in 
past’ time T; is identified as being earlier than T» by the past perfective; but 
in [10] it is left to the conjunction after to signal this temporal relation. 


7, T, T, 
V wd Se NS crus mp qi eec V 
I | I 
I [ [ 
I t l 
[before then] [then] [nów] 
Fig 4.24c 
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Adverbials of time position, when used with the past perfective, can 
identify either T, or T 3. Placed initially, they often identify T,: 


When the police arrived, the thieves had run away. [11] 


But in final position, the interpretation whereby the adverbial refers to T3 is 
more likely: : $ ; 


The thieves had run away when the police arrived. — [12] 


' Hence in [11], when is likely to be equivalent to, By the time that . . ., but in 


[12] the when.clause is likely to be an answer to the question: ‘When had the 
thieves run away?’ : 


[a] When in the sense of ‘immediately after’ behaves like after in sentences [9] and [10], The 
following are therefore virtually synonymous: i 

I ate my lunch when Sandra had come back from her shopping. 

Iate my lunch when Sandra came back from her shopping. 
[b] There is one construction in which the past perfective clearly could not be replaced, as a 
means of referring to past time, by the simple past. This is an indirect speech construction, in 
which the past perfective indicates backshift (cf 14.31) into the more remote past: J told her the 
parcel had not arrived. 
[c] The past perfective can also be a backshifted equivalent of the present perfective in 
expressions like J hadn't noticed; I'm leaving ~ had you heard? In these cases, a past time of 
orientation T; is implied by context. 
[d] As well as past-in-past, the past perfective can be used to indicate hypothetical past (c/4.19, 
14.23, 15.35). i 


Progressive aspect 


As its name suggests, the PROGRESSIVE ASPECT (also sometimes called the 
DURATIVE or CONTINUOUS aspect) indicates a happening IN PROGRESS at a 
given time. Compare: 


SIMPLE PRESENT: Joan sings well. 1] 
PRESENT PROGRESSIVE: Joan is singing well. [2] 


These two sentences have the same tense, but different aspects. Notice the 
difference this makes to the meaning: Joan sings well refers to Joan’s 
competence as a singer (that she has a good voice - a relatively permanent 
attribute); Joan is singing well refers to her performance on a particular 
occasion or during a particular season. The same formal contrast could be 
made for the past tense: 


SIMPLE PAST: Joan sang well. [3] 
PAST PROGRESSIVE: Joan was singing well. [4] 


But in this case, the semantic contrast (assuming a ‘past event’ interpretation 
of [3]) is different: the simple past makes us see the event as a whole, while 
the past progressive makes us see it as an activity in progress. The different 
effect of the progressive in [1-2] and in [3-4] can be explained as follows. 


Note 


4.26 
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The meaning of the progressive can be separated into three components, 
not all of which need be present in a given instance: : 


(a) the happening has DURATION 
(b) the happening has LIMITED duration 
(c) the happening is NOT NECESSARILY COMPLETE 


The first two components add up to the concept of TEMPORARINESS. Thus i in 
[2], the progressive signals that Joan’s singing is a temporary rather than a 
permanent phenomenon; in [4], on the other hand, the progressive makes us 
see the event as enduring over a period, rather than as happening all at once. 
In [2], the progressive ‘shrinks’ the time span of sings; in [4] it ‘stretches out’ 
the time span of sang. This difference arises because component (a) is 
distinctive for single events; whereas component (b) is distinctive for states 
and habits. The component of incompletion (c) is distinctive chiefly in the 
case of certain types of dynamic verb meaning called CONCLUSIVE (cf 4.33- 
35): 


I read a novel yesterday evening. [ie the whole novel] 
I was reading a novel yesterday evening. [ie there is no implication that 
I finished the novel in the course of the evening] 


fa] The progressive aspect is infrequent compared with the nonprogressive. A count of a large 
number of verb constructions has indicated that less than 5 per cent of verb phrases are 
progressive, whereas more than 95 per cent are nonprogressive. The same count shows that 
progressive forms are more frequent in conversation than in scientific discourse; also that they 
are marginally more frequent in conversational AmE than in conversational BrE. 

[b] It may be argued that there is yet a fourth component in the meaning of the progressive: viz 
that the event described has an interrelationship or identity with another simultaneous event (cf 
4.36 on ‘temporal frames’): 

Do you think he was telling the truth? 
In this case, there is no suggestion of incompletion, but there does appear to be an unspoken 
implication *. .. when he said that’. This use of the progressive applies especially to verbs of 
' 


speaking: . 
A: What did she mean by that? N 
B: I think she was advising you not to interfere. 


State, event, and habit with the progressive 
The three verb senses of state, event, and habit are differently interpreted 
with the progressive: 


(a) STATE PROGRESSIVE 
In many cases (cf 4.28 —31) the progressive is unacceptable with stative verbs: 


We own a house in the country. 
*We are owning a house in the country. 
*Sam's wife was being well-dressed. 


This can be explained, in part, by the observation that stative verb meanings 
are inimical to the idea that some phenomenon is ‘in progress’. States are 
‘like-parted’ in that every segment of a state has the same character as any 
other segment: no progress is made. (Contrast We are building a house in the 
country.) Where the progressive does occur, it is felt to imply temporariness 
rather than permanence: 


eaii MIRROR 
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We are living in the country. [temporary residence] 
We live in the country. [permanent residence] 


(On the status of verbs such as five, cf 4.32). 


(b) EVENT PROGRESSIVE 

With event meanings (cf 4.33—5), the progressive conveys the idea that an 
event has duration, and has not yet come to an end. Contrast the instantaneous 
present (cf 4.7) meaning of [1] with the duration implied by [2] or [3]: 


The referee blows his whistle. : [( 
The referee is blowing his whistle. [2] 
The train was approaching. : vx [3] 


Both [1] and [2] could be part of a radio commentary on a football match; but 
[1] would suggest a brief blast on the whistle, while [2] would tend to suggest . 
a continuous or repeated blowing of the whistle. The present progressive is a _ 
more common way of referring to a present event than the simple present, 
because of the implication of duration that tends to accompany such events: 


is Mary doing 
*does Mary do 


B:She is watching television 
` *watches i 


A: What { } at this moment? 


(c) HABITUAL PROGRESSIVE 
Combined with habitual meaning, the progressive implies that the repetition 
takes place over a limited period: 


The professor types his own letters. [The habit is permanent.] 

The professor is typing his own letters while his secretary is ill. [The 
habit is temporary.] 

At that time she was having regular singing lessons. 


Less frequently, the progressive combines with habitual meaning to suggest 
that every event in a sequence of events has duration/incompletion: 


Whenever I see her, she's working in the garden. 

The Chief Secretary rises at 6.15 every morning. By 7 o'clock he has 
taken a light breakfast, and is already reading the morning 
newspapers. 

Remember that when you're taking a rest, someone else is always working. 


To have this interpretation, the clause must contain an adverbial of time 
position or of frequency. 


[a] In combination with always, continually, or forever, the progressive loses its semantic 
component of *temporariness': 


continually 

Bill is {srr ! working late at the office. [4] 
forever 

The progressive in such cases often imparts a subjective feeling of disapproval to the action 

described. Thus in [4], the speaker seems to suggest that working late at the office is an irritating 

or deplorable habit. This suggestion is stronger when the adverb forever is used. In other cases 

there may be no such derogatory implication: A child is always learning. 


4.27 
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[b] With reference to the event progressive (b), a different kind of contrast with the instantaneous 
present is illustrated by certain verbs (eg: write, enclose, send, hasten) used with a lst person 
subject in letter writing: 


I nae " je inform you that. . . . 
> lam writing 


The simple present in such cases has a force similar to that of a performative (cf 4.7) such as 7 
(hereby) promise . . ., and this analogy is indeed confirmed by the occurrence of herewith (an 
adverb similar to the hereby which can accompany performatives) in, eg: J enclose herewith... 
The simple present in this context is formal or official in tone, whereas the progressive is more 
informal, and more appropriate to a private letter. 


Situation types 

To explain the constraints on the use of the progressive, as well as for other 
purposes, it is useful to reconsider the stative/dynamic distinction of 4.4, and 
to subdivide verb meanings into a larger number of categories. One such 
subdivision is given in Fig 4.27, where 11 categories are recognized, and 
labelled A-K. It is important to note, also, that verb meanings can be 
separated only artificially, in this respect, from their complementations. For 
example, the verb write occurring in vacuo cannot be classified; for we may 
observe an important difference between Jill is writing, which designates an 
ongoing activity, and Jill is writing a novel, which designates an activity for 
which a goal or objective is implied (and for which the name ‘accomplishment’ 
will be used). More detailed explanation must now be given of the categories 
in Fig 4.27 opposite, and their relevance to the progressive. 


Stative types A and B: qualities and states 

Among stative situation types, a rough distinction may be drawn between 
QUALITIES (Type A in Fig 4.27) and STATES (Type B in Fig 4.27). Qualities are 
relatively permanent and inalienable properties of the subject referent. The 
primary verbs be and have are preeminently quality-introducing verbs; but 
they can also introduce the less permanent situation types called states. 
Contrast: i ^ 


QUALITIES STATES 
Mary is Canadian. [1] Mary is tired. [3] 
Mary has blue eyes. [2] Mary has a bad cold. [4] 


Normally such stative situation types do not occur with the progressive (this 
is especially true of qualities): 


*Mary is being a Canadian. [la] ?*Mary is being tired. [3a] 
*Mary is having blue eyes. [2a] ?Mary is having a bad cold. [4a] 


If sentences such as [1a—4a] do occur with the progressive, it is a sign that 
they have been in some sense reinterpreted as containing a dynamic 
predication. For example, Peter is being awkward signifies that *awkwardness' 
is a form of behaviour or activity, not a permanent trait. If sentence [3a] were 
to occur, it would signify that Mary was pretending to be tired (ie indulging in 
a deceptive activity), rather than in a state of real lassitude. 

Although verbs with stative meaning have sometimes been called 
*nonprogressive', we should observe that the definition of stative verbs is not 
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eg: drink, sew, write, hunt, 


A. KEY 
[quatiry] W signifies 
eg. be tall, have two legs, ‘transitive’ 
be a mammal (4.28) . 

: à (that) signifies 

Stative a following 
B. i that-clause 

| 

1 eg: be angry, be ill, love (t), resemble (t), 

i think (that), own (t) (4.28-31) 

I 

E en 

Le . . 

1 eg: live, stand, lie, sit (4.32) 

Nonagentive D 
i 

1 eg : rain, snow, boil, 
| shine, glow 

i Nonconclusive 

i and durative — Agentive E. 

. 

: 

l 

l 


Durative 
(4.33 -4) 


eg : ripen, grow up, improve, 
separate, turn red 
Conclusive 
and durative Agentive G. 
[ACCOMPLISHMENTS] 


eg : write (t), eat (t), drink (t), 

fill up (t), discover (t) 
Dynamic 

Nonagentive H. 


MOMENTARY EVENTS 


eg : sneeze, explode, 
A blink, flash, bounce 
Nonconclusive 
and punctual : 
Agentive L. 
[MOMENTARY ACTS] : 


eg. tap (t), nod (t), fire (a gun), 
kick (t) 

Punctual 

(4.35) ; 
Nonagentive J. 


TRANSITIONAL EVENTS 


eg : drop, receive (t), catch (t), 
. take off, arrive, die 
Conclusive 
E al , 
and punetu Agentive K. 


eg: sit down, catch (a ball), 
shoot (t), begin (t), stop (t) 


Fig 4.27 Situation types 


Note 
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so much that they are incompatible with the progressive, as that when they 
are combined with the progressive, some change of interpretation other than 
the addition of the ‘temporary’ meaning of the progressive aspect is required. 
This change of interpretation can usually be explained as a transfer, or 
reclassification of the verb as dynamic, eg as having a meaning of process or 
agentivity. The representative stative verbs be, hope, and resemble, are 
illustrated in Table 4.28: l 


Table 4.28 


NORMAL NONNORMAL SPECÍAL EFFECT OF 
NONPROGRESSIVE PROGRESSIVE PROGRESSIVE 


The neighbours are The neighbours are being | Suggests that ‘friendliness’ 
friendly. friendly. : is a form of behaviour 
; (perhaps insincere). 


Ihope you will come. Lam hoping you will Makes the speaker's 
: come. attitude more tentative 
and perhaps more polite 
(4.37). : 


Tina resembles her sister. | Tina is resembling her With the comparative 
sister more and more. construction, the 
progressive turns the 
stative meaning into a 
process meaning (4.34). 


Another characteristic of such verbs, when they are expressing states, is that 
they can be used in a ‘temporary’ sense in the simple present tense: 


The manager is away this afternoon. [5] 
The manager works this afternoon. [6] 


For example, [5] is nonprogressive, and yet clearly refers to a limited period; 
in contrast, [6] cannot refer to a temporary state of affairs; instead, it has to 
be interpreted in a habitual sense [‘The manager works this afternoon (being 
Tuesday) every week]. Equally, in [7]: 


The music they are playing sounds like Mahler. [7] 


the choice of the progressive with the dynamic verb play indicates the same 
limited time period as the use of the nonprogressive with the stative verb 
sound. 


The constraints of the progressive cannot, it seems, be explained entirely in terms of meaning. 
Since the use of the progressive aspect has been undergoing grammatical extension over the past 
few hundred years, it is likely that its use is still changing at the present day, and that its 
description at any one time cannot be totally systematic. This would explain the difficulties faced 
by those attempting to account in every respect for the conditions for the use of the progressive 
in terms of semantic generalizations. É 


‘Private’ states 
Many stative verbs denote ‘private’ states which can only be subjectively 
verified : ie states of mind, volition, attitude, etc. We may distinguish: 


Note 


4.30 
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(a) INTELLECTUAL STATES (eg: know, believe, think, wonder, suppose, imagine, 
realize, understand), especially when followed by a nominal clause as 
object: 

if understand 


Famn understa 35) that the offer has been accepted. 


(b) STATES OF EMOTION OR ATTITUDE (eg: intend, wish, want, like, dislike, 
disagree, pity), especially when followed by clausal complementation : 


She thes. to entertain the students. 
is liking ; 

Such verbs do, however, occur with the progressive when temporariness 

or tentativeness is being emphasized (cf 4.37), especially when the pro- 

gressive is combined with the attitudinal past (cf 4.16): 


What were you wanting? 
I was hoping you would give me some advice. 


The same applies to some verbs of Type (a) above (eg think). 


(c) STATES OF PERCEPTION (eg: see, hear, feel, smell, taste), with which we may 
also place appearance as expressed by seem and appear. Perception verbs 
are more fully discussed in 4.30 below. — 


(d) STATES OF BODILY SENSATION (eg: hurt, ache, tickle, itch, feel cold). For 
predications belonging to this small but interesting category, the 
progressive and the nonprogressive are more or less interchangeable 
when referring to a temporary state: 

aches. 
My foot { My back k aching. 


hurts. 
is hurting. 


The verb feel is versatile in that it can occur in all four categories above: 
(a) 1 feel that the play will be a success. (c) The ground feels soft. 
(b) We felt very angry. (d) She feels sick. 

Feel can also occur as a dynamic perception verb (cf 4.30). 


Verbs of perception 

In the sphere of perception, stative meaning can be expressed in two ways: 
we can either place the perceiver in subject position, as in [la—Sa] below, or 
we can place the percept (or ‘thing perceived") in subject position, as in [1b— 
5b]: 


(i) PERCEIVER AT S 


I can see the house. [la] 
We could hear singing. [2a] 
I could feel vibrations. [3a] 
Can you smell the soap? (4a] 
I could taste the garlic in the soup. [5a] 
(ii) PERCEPT AT S i 
The house looks empty. [1b] 
The singing sounded far away. [2b] 


Note 
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The vibrations feit as if they could have been caused 


by an earthquake. i [3b] 
It smells of lavender. [4b] 
The soup tasted strongly of garlic. [5b] 


To express the state of perception with Type (i), we use the modal can/could 
followed by the verb of perception. The simple present or past would express 
dynamic meaning, so that the act of perception would be seen as an event 
with a defined beginning and endpoint. Compare: 


I heard the bell ring. [event seen as a whole] [61 
I could hear the bells ringing. [perception continuing over a period] [7] 


(A ‘mixed-aspect’ sentence 7 heard the bells ringing is also a possibility.) The 


present tense version of sentences like [6] is unusual: 


I hear the bell ring! Aha, I see you! 


Such sentences sound histrionic or playful because hear and see in this context 
exemplify the instantaneous present (cf 4.7). More acceptable examples with 
the simple present are sentences like 7 smell something burning and Do you see 
anything moving outside?, where emphasis is given to the suddenness of a 
perception. 

Sentences such as [1a—5a] and [1b—5b] cannot normally occur with the 
progressive aspect, even though they are likely to refer to temporary rather 
than permanent states. This may be contrasted, however, with sentences 
containing the perception verbs look (at) and listen (to), which, being agentive 
'and dynamic, describe an intentional activity, and occur quite commonly 
with the progressive: 


*I'm seeing 
Im looking a / these photographs. 
A: Whatare you doing? B: 
I’m hearing 


\ I'm listening to 


} a new record. 
i 


The English language lacks special agentive perception verbs for the other 
three senses of touch, smell, and taste, so that the stative verbs feel, smell, 
and taste must do duty here, as well as for the two stative meanings: 


I’m feeling for the light switch. 
What are you doing? 4 I'm smelling the roses. 
I'm tasting the wine, to see how sweet it is. 


In summary, then, we may display the four distinct uses of perception verbs 
as in Table 4.30. í 
Other verbs of similar behaviour to see, hear, etc are perceive and detect. 


[a] Look in sense ‘percept at S’ is exceptional in occurring commonly with the progressive: 
look 
You 


are looking tired this evening. 


There is little discernible difference between the progressive and nonprogressive variants here. 
[b] Of course, there are nonperceptual uses of the verbs in Table 4.30. These include the use of 
see in the sense of ‘meet’: l'm seeing the manager tomorrow. 
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Table 4.30 Perception verbs 


STATIVE 


PERCEPT AT S PERCEIVER AT S 


DYNAMIC 


NONAGENTIVE AGENTIVE 


look can/could see see look (at) 
sound can/could hear hear listen (to) 
feel can/could feel feel 

smell can/could smell smell 


taste can/could taste taste 


[c] Note the exceptional use of see and hear with the progressive (focusing on the process of 
perception) in: , ‘ 
I need some spectacles. Fm not seeing things so well these days. ` 
A: Did you hear a bell ring just then? 
B: No. can't hear a thing. | 


Yam hearing it now. 


3 E wt 
TE There t goes again! fi can hear it now. 


In the following, too, the exceptional occurrence of the progressive seems to arise from perception 
being treated as an ongoing process: Your soup's tasting better every day; My scarf is no longer 
smelling of lavender. Such examples are very unusual, however. 


Other states of ‘being’ and ‘having’ 

The main verbs be and have, although they can both be used in dynamic 
senses, are the most central and characteristic of stative verbs, and can 
frequently be used in the paraphrasing of other stative verbs: 


We agree with you. 
The water tasted bitter. 


~ Weare in agreement with you. 
~ The water had a bitter taste. 


Apart from the ‘private’ verbs discussed in 4.29—30, there are other verbs 
which are paraphrasable in this way, and can be fittingly called 'verbs of 
being and having': 


{= ‘A necklace is in the box'] 
[5 ... hasa capacity of . . ."] 


The box contains a necklace. 
The can holds two gallons. 


Your age doesn’t matter. [5 <‘... is not important’] 
It depends on the weather. [5 *... is dependent on...’] 
Jim resembles his sister. [2 ... islike...'] 


She belongs to the tennis club. [= *... isa memberof...'] 


These verbs also reveal their stative character in the above senses by their 
unacceptability with the progressive: *The box is containing a necklace, etc. 


Again, exceptional uses of these as ‘process’ verbs may be found; eg: How much was the tank 
containing when you last inspected it? 


Type C: stance 

In addition to the stative verbs noted above, there is a small but important 
class of verbs which express the situation type we will call STANCE, and which 
are intermediate between the stative and dynamic categories. The main 
stance verbs are live, stand, sit and lie, and they are characterized by their 
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ability to be used both (a) with the nonprogressive to express a permanent 
state, and (b) with the progressive to express a temporary state: 


James lives in Copenhagen. [permanent residence] 
. | James is./iving in Copenhagen. [temporary residence] 


The city /ies on the coast. [permanent position] 
People were lying on the beach. [temporary posture] 


His statue stands in the city square. [permanent position] 
‘He is standing over there. [temporary posture] 


Similar possibilities exist with the: perfective aspect: the perfective 


“progressive, as well as the simple perfective, can be used to refer to a state 


leading up to the present: " 


I have sat here for over two hours. . [1] 
I have been sitting here for over two hours. [2] 


Speakers differ, however, in judging how to choose between the constructions 


_ of [1] and [2]. Some speakers feel that [2] suggests a more temporary state, 
- whereas others feel there is little to choose between the two variants. There 


is also sometimes a feeling that [1] is different from [2] in implying that the 
‘sitting’ is concluded at the present moment, while [2] implies that the posture 
may well continue into the future. 

Because of its intermediate status, the stance action type illustrates an 
element of gradience (cf 2.60) in the stative/dynamic contrast. At one end of 
the stative/dynamic scale, as Fig 4.27 shows, there are acts which lack 
appreciable duration, such as nod and arrive; at the other end, there are 
permanent qualities such as be tall. To some extent, the stative/dynamic 
dichotomy is an artificial division of this continuum. We move now to the 
bottom part of Fig 4.27, in order to consider the different varieties of dynamic 
meaning. 


Dynamic types D-K 7 
Among dynamic situation types in Fig 4.27, we have to distinguish eight 
types according to three binary oppositions: 


Table 4.33 Dynamic situation types 


ee 


Non- D IE H Fi 
conclusive GOINGS-ON i ACTIVITIES MOMENTARY i MOMENTARY 
EVENTS | ACTS 


1 


F IG 
PROCESSES i ACCOMPLISHMENTS | TRANSITIONAL ! TRANSITIONAL 
| 


| | Nonagentive | Agentive Nonagentive ! Agentive 


Conclusive 


The DURATIVE/PUNCTUAL distinction separates happenings which are capable 
of having duration from those which are not. Since durative situation types 
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take place over a (normally limited) period of time, they characteristically 
combine with the progressive. Punctual situation types, on the other hand, 
are theoretically incompatible with the progressive aspect: they can occur 
with the progressive, but only through a special interpretation (¢f4.35). 

The CONCLUSIVE/NONCONCLUSIVE contrast draws a line between those 
situation types which result in a change of state arid those which do not. For 
example, it is essential to the meaning of opened in She opened the door that 
the door ends up in a state of being open, which is different from the state in 
which it started. The notions of completion and incompletion apply to the 


, conclusive situation types, but not to the nonconclusive ones. Conclusive 


situation types are those which allow a resultative interpretation of the 
perfective aspect (cf 4.22), eg: The weather has improved implies that ‘the 
weather is now better’. . ; 

The AGENTIVE/NONAGENTIVE contrast is illustrated by John was thinking 
and The sun was shining. The first is agentive, in contrast to the second, 
because it implies that the subject refers to an agent or ‘doer’ of the action. 
The ‘doer’ is typically human, and is the deliberate or self-activating initiator 
of the action. To some extent, the agentive/nonagentive boundary is unclear; 
but agentive situation types are by definition dynamic rather than stative. 
The substitute verb do (cf 12.26) can substitute for an agentive situation type. 

All dynamic situation types can combine with the progressive aspect, but 
they have various implications for the interpretation of the progressive, and 
itis to these that we now turn. ` 


Durative situation types 
Type D: GOINGS-ON 
These are ‘activities’ carried out by inanimate forces; eg: 


It is raining. The wind is blowing hard. 
Is your watch working? The engine was running smoothly. 


The difference between this type and Type E is that Type E is agentive. 


Type E: ACTIVITIES 
These (in contrast with Type G) are typically expressed by intransitive verbs 
with animate subjects: 
Jill was writing/working/singing/dancing/eating/sewing/swimming/ 
etc. 


But they also occur with some (normally noncount) direct objects: 
The children are playing chess. Norman is reading poetry. 


and occasionally with the passive: The approaches to the city were being 
watched. 


Type F: PROCESSES 
These denote a change of state taking place over a period: 


The weather is getting warmer. 
Our economic prospects are now improving. 
The sun is ripening our tomatoes nicely. 
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As with Type G, the progressive with this type indicates the incompleteness i 
of the change. 


These denote an action or activity which takes place over a period and has a 
goal or endpoint. Intransitive verbs placed under Type E ‘Activities’ 
generally become accomplishments when a direct object or an adverbial of 
destination is added: 


Jill is knitting herself a sweater. 
The boys were swimming across the estuary. 


By these additioris, an activity becomes a task with a defined conclusion. 
But the progressive indicates, with both processes and accomplishments, 
that the task was not necessarily completed: 


The boys were swimming across the estuary, but a giant wave made E 


them turn back. 
One of the boys was drowning, but I dived in and saved him. . 


(Cf: *One of the boys drowned, but I dived in and saved him.) 
With accomplishments, there is a significant contrast between the 
constructions finish V-ing and stop V-ing: 


They have finished widening the road. [The task is complete.] 
They have stopped widening the road. [The task is not necessarily 
complete, but the activity has ceased.] 


Punctual situation types 
Types H and J: MOMENTARY EVENTS AND ACTS 
The only difference between these two types is that H is nonagentive: 


'The tops of the trees were waving in the wind, and the branches were 
shaking and knocking against the side of the house. Downstairs, a 
door was banging. 


In this description, the verbs knock aid P can be said to describe 
momentary events (ie events effectively without duration) and when they are 
used with the progressive, we cannot make sense of them except by supposing 
that some repetition of the event took place. The same is true with momentary 
acts, expressed by verbs such as nod (when transitive), fire, and jump: 


John was nodding his head. 
Someone was firing at us. 
Kirov's horse is jumping well. 


For example, Someone was tapping on the window would be inappropriate if 
there was only one tap. In this respect, momentary event verbs may be 
likened to count nouns such as germ, pea, oat, hair, lentil, which refer to small 
objects, and for which the singular count use (a germ, a hair, etc) is exceptional 
in comparison with the plural or noncount use. (On the analogy between 
noun and verb categories, cf 4.4.) 


Types J and K: TRANSITIONAL EVENTS AND ACTS 
These differ from Types F and G in that they have little or no duration, and 


ERA 


Note 
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from Types H and / in that they involve a consequent change of state. 
Transitional events are nonagentive: 


The train is arriving at platform 4. 
The queen was dying. 


Transitional acts are agentive: 


I’m stopping the car at this garage. 
Itlooks as if Juarez is scoring another goal. 


Again, since thé meaning of the predication effectively excludes duration, 
the progressive requires a special interpretation. In this case, the interpreta- 
tion is likely to be anticipátory; ie that the progressive refers to a period 
LEADING UP TO the change of state: eg: The Boeing 747 is taking off refers to 
the accelerating of the plane preparatory to the actual take-off. 


In other contexts, for example when the verb has a plural subject or object, a repetitive rather 
than anticipatory interpretation of such verb meanings is possible: 
At the airport, several freight aircraft were taking off noisily. 


Progressive aspect in relation to tense 
The progressive generally has the effect of surrounding a particular event or 
point of time with a ‘temporal frame’, which can be diagrammed: 


SSS os 
e 


That is, within the flow of time, there is some point of orientation from which 
the temporary event or state described by the verb can be seen to stretch into 
the future and into the past. With the present progressive, the time of 
orientation is normally ‘now’, although it can also be a recurrent time or an 
imaginary time, in accordance with the interpretation of the habitual 
progressive or the historic or fictional present: 


When the eight o’clock news comes on, I’m already travelling to work. 
The gunfire is growing louder ahead of us, as suddenly a fearful hush 
descends upon our company. 


With the past tense, again the ‘temporal frame’ is often implied, this time by 


- reference to a past time of orientation T, (cf/4.11—12): 


A moment later, we were hurrying for shelter beneath the trees. 


Whereas the relationship between two simple past forms is normally one of 
TIME-SEQUENCE, the relationship between a past progressive and simple past 
form is one of TIME-INCLUSION: 


When we arrived, Jan made some fresh coffee. 
When we arrived, Jan was making some fresh coffee. 


(Cf 14.27 Note [a] for exceptions.) The first example tells us that the coffee- 
making followed the arrival; the second, that the arrival took place during 
the coffee-making. The ‘temporal frame’, however, is not a necessary 
condition of the past progressive: 


We were watching the match all afternoon. 


Note 
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Since the adverbial all afternoon here refers to a longish period, there is no 
implication that the match forms a ‘temporal frame’ around the afternoon. 


The idea of a ‘temporat frame’ is related to that of ‘interrelationship or identity’ discussed in 
4.25 Note [b]; cf: Jf he said that, he was lying. 


Other uses of the progressive aspect 


. In addition to its major function of indicating temporariness, the progressive 


also has the following special uses: 


(a) It may be used to refer to the future or to the future in the past (cf 4.44, 
4.48): 


Are you going to the meeting (tomorrow)? 
They were getting married the following spring. 


On the future semi-auxiliary construction be going to + infinitive, cf 4.43. 


(b) It may be used with the attitudinal past tense or the present tense, to 
refer tentatively toa Present wish or attitude: 


I’m hoping to ‘borrow some money. 
I was wondering if you could help me. 


Contrast these sentences with the less tentative, and potentially less 
polite, use of the simple present: 


I hope to borrow some money. 
I wonder if you can help me. 


Particularly when combined with the attitudinal past tense (¢/4.16), such 
forms enable us to avoid the impoliteness which might well result from 
expressing one’s attitude too directly, eg in making a request. 


(c) It may be used especially following the auxiliary will (or shall) with the 
special implication that the action will take place ‘as a matter of course’ 
in the future:(cf 4.46): 


I'll be seeing you next week. 


The *matter-of-course' implication of will (or shall) with the progressive is also found with other 
modal auxiliaries (cf 4.65 Note [a]), and possibly also with the past progressive in conversational 
contexts; eg: J was talking to Ann, and she was telling me that the job is still vacant. In contrast to 
the simple past talked and told, the progressive here suggests a casual chat rather than a 
purposeful discussion. 


Perfective progressive 


When the perfective and progressive aspects are combined in the same verb 
phrase (eg: has been working), the features of meaning associated with each 
of them are also combined. Nevertheless, the perfective progressive has a 
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semantic range that is not entirely predictable from the meanings of its 
components. 

Of the three features associated with the main meaning of the progressive 
(cf 4.25), DURATION, LIMITATION OF DURATION, and POSSIBLE INCOMPLETENESS, 
the first two give the perfective progressive a sense of ‘temporariness’, seen 
in these examples: 


T've been writing a letter to my nephew. 
. How have you been getting on? 
It's been snowing again. 


These sentences contain durative verbs which typically go with the 
progressive aspect, and the meaning of the construction is roughly that of 
TEMPORARY SITUATION LEADING UP TO THE PRESENT, comparable to the state- 
up-to-the-present use of the simple perfective (cf 4.18f). With verbs such as 
live, stand, lie, etc, however, the limitation of duration is weak, and is not felt 
at all by some speakers: 


We've lived in Europe all our lives. [1] 
We've been living in Europe all our lives. . [2] 


Because of the lengthy time scale [2] is less likely than [1], but nevertheless 
[2] is by no means unacceptable. 

The element of ‘limited duration’ makes it difficult to use the perfective 
progressive with punctual verbs: 


He has been starting his car. [3] 
?*He has been starting his book. [4] 


Of these, [3] makes sense, although it reflects on the reliability of the car. On 
the other hand, [4] is nonsensical because it assigns duration to something 
which cannot have duration: the only way to make sense of it is to construe 
it as an ironical remark ‘He has been trying/intending to start his book’, in 
accordance with the anticipatory (cf 4.35) or future (cf 4.37) interpretation of 
the progressive. 


The feature of possible incompleteness becomes evident when the perfective 
progressive is combined with accomplishment and process predications: 


r pens 


. } the windows. 
been cleaning 


The simple perfective here has a resultative meaning: ‘The windows are now 
clean’. But the perfective progressive can be used even if the job is not 
finished: 


A: Have you cleaned the windows? 
B: No, I haven't finished them yet. 


A: Have you been cleaning the windows? 
B: Yes, but I haven’t finished them yet. 


*T've written a novel, but I haven't finished it. 
I've been writing a novel, but I haven't finished it. 
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Because of its resultative meaning, the simple perfective cannot be used with 
accomplishment verbs when the clause contains an adverbial of duration: 


They've been repairing the road for months. 
*They’ve repaired the road for months. 


An exception to thís, however, occurs where the duration adverbial applies 
to the resultant state itself or where the clause is negative (cf 8.57f): 


They've gone to Spain for two weeks.. 
- They haven't repaired the road for years. 


If a conclusive verb is not accompanied by an adverbial of duration, the 
implication is often that the effects of the happening are still visible: 


. You've been fighting again. ['I can tell that from your black eye'] 
It’s been snowing. ['Look, the ground is white'] 
Have you been crying? [Your eyes are red’] 


Tn such cases, the activity indicated by the verb is assumed to have recently 


ceased. When accompanied by an adverbial of duration, however, the 
meaning of the verb is assumed to be still operative up to the present, and 
possibly to persist in the future: 


He's been losing money for years (and will probably continue to do so). 
We may summarize the main use of the perfective progressive as follows: 


The happening (a) has (limited) duration 
(b) continues up to the present or recent past 
(c) need not be complete 
(d) may have effects which are still apparent. 


As an additional possibility, the present perfective progressive may be used 
in the iterative sense of TEMPORARY HABIT UP TO THE PRESENT, comparable to 
the habitual use of the present perfective (cf 4.20): 


Martin has been scoring plenty of goals (this season). 
T've been working on the night shift for several weeks. 


! 
Again, it is implied that the repetition of the activity described may continue 
into the future. 
The meaning of the perfective progressive may combine with those of the 
past tense and of the modal verbs: 


The fire had been raging for over a week. [1] 
You should have been looking after the baby. [21 
By Friday, we will have been living here for ten years. I3] 


[1] and [3] require an appropriate shift of the time of orientation from ‘now’ 
(71) to a point (72) in the past or the future. As has already been explained 
with reference to the simple perfective (cf 4.19), the perfective progressive 
when combined with the past tense or a modal verb loses its restriction to a 
period of time leading up to the point of orientation. It may thus, unlike the 
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simple present perfective, be followed by an adverbial of time position. 
Contrast: 


*I have been talking to him at the time of the murder. 
I had been talking to him at the time of the murder. 
I must have been talking to him at the time of the murder. 


[a] The perfective progressive does not, however, combine freely with the passive voice. The 
following sentence is felt to be awkward: 
The road has been being repaired for months. 
The awkwardness of the perfective progressive passive is probably due in part to the juxtaposition 
of two forms of the verb be (cf 3.56). (The road has been getting repaired for months, for example, 
is more acceptable.) 
[b] The perfective progressive can be ambiguous between habitual and nonhabitual readings. 
Such ambiguities, however, are unlikely to cause genuine misunderstanding: f 
I kave been cycling to work for the last three weeks. 
The nonhabitual reading, implying that the speaker has been cycling continuously for three 
weeks, in this case is factually absurd, but might provoke the comic response: So why don't you 
get a job nearer home? 


Some means of expressing future time 


Although according to the analysis we have adopted (cf 4.3) there is no future 
tense in English, it is useful at this point to consider the most important 
constructions for expressing future time, particularly in independent clauses 
(concerning dependent clauses, cf 14.22). Futurity, modality, and aspect are 
closely interrelated, and this is reflected in the fact that future time is 
rendered by means of modal auxiliaries, by semi-auxiliaries, or by the simple 
present or present progressive forms. 


Will|shall -- infinitive 
The most common way of expressing futurity is the modal auxiliary 
construction with will, shall, or "il: 


He will be here in half an hour. (1) 
Will you need any help? [2] 
No doubt P see you next week. [3] 
If the crop fails there will be a famine. [4] 


The modal verb will (or the contracted form “i; cf 3.39—40) is used with 
future meaning with subjects of all three persons. The infrequent modal shall 
is used (especially in Southern Standard BrE) to indicate futurity, but only 
with a first person subject: 


No doubt I shall see you next week. [3a] 


Although shall and, particularly, will are the closest approximations to a 
colourless, neutral future, they do cover a range of meanings with modal 
colouring, from prediction to volition (cf 4.57/). A strong teaching tradition, 
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especially in BrE, has upbeld the use of shall as the correct form, in preference 
to will, with a first person subject in formal style. 

Predictive will is particularly common in the clause superordinate to 
conditional or temporal clauses: 


You'll feel better if/when you take this medicine. [5] 


Even where no conditional clause is present, there is nevertheless frequently 
an implication that the future event or state of affairs will result from, or 
depend on, the fulfilment of certain future conditions which may not be 
specified: ; 


Take this medicine. You'll feel better in an fiour or so. 
How can you be sure that there will be a change of government at the 
next election? . 


Turning to the volitional examples, will and shall especially with the ist and 
2nd persons often express intention, eg in making agreements, promises, 
threats, etc: 


How soon will you announce your decision? 
We shall ensure that the repairs are carried out according to your 
wishes. 


Other volitional and obligational uses are discussed in 4.57f. 


With a 2nd or 3rd person subject, will can also express an abrupt and quasi-military command: 
You will do as I say. 
Officers will report for duty at 0600 hours, 


Be going to + infinitive 
Another construction frequently used to express futurity, especially in 
informal speech, is be going to followed by the infinitive. Its general meaning 


is ‘future fulfilment of the present’. Looked at more carefully, the construction’ 


has two more'specific meanings, of which one, FUTURE FULFILMENT OF 
PRESENT INTENTION, is chiefly associated with personal subjects and agentive 
verbs: 


When are you going to get married? 
Leila is going to lend us her camera. 
I'm going to complain if things don't improve. 


The other meaning, FUTURE RESULT OF PRESENT CAUSE, is found with both 
personal and nonpersonal subjects: 


It’s going to rain. She’s going to have a baby. 
There’s going to be trouble. You’re going to get soaked. 


As these examples suggest, the association of be going to with the present 
often leads to the assumption that it indicates the proximity of the future 
event. Unlike will and "ll, be going to is not generally used in the clause 
superordinate to a conditional clause: 


If you leave now, you'll never regret it. 
?If you leave now, you are never going to regret it. 


Note 
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However, be going to does occur with conditional sentences like the following: 

If you're expecting a first-class hotel, you're going to be disappointed. (1) 
Since the time of orientation for be going to is the present, it is used in conditional sentences only 
when the causal or contingent link between the meanings of the two clauses exists at the present 
time. In the more usual case, this link is placed in the future, and so will is used instead. The 
special import of be going to in [1] can be emphasized by adding before the subject of the main 
clause: ‘I can already tell you that . . 


Present progressive 

The present progressive can refer to a future happening anticipated in the 
present. Its basic meaning is: FUTURE ARISING FROM PRESENT ARRANGEMENT, 
PLAN, OR PROGRAMME: l 


The orchestra is playing a Mozart symphony after this. 
The match is starting at 2.30 (tomorrow). 
Pm taking the children to the zoo (on Saturday). 


We have seen that the progressive cannot normally be used with certain 
stative verb types (eg with the verb be) and this restriction also applies to the 
use of the progressive for future time: 


*Strawberries are being more expensive next week. 
(cf: Strawberries will be more expensive next week.) 


Like be going to, the present progressive suggests that the future happening 
is imminent, unless this is contradicted by a more distant time mentioned in 
the context. Contrast: 


That does it! I’m leaving. ['Soon' is understood] 
I'mleaving the university in two years' time. [when I've finished my 
studies] 


[a] It is easy to confuse this future use of the present progressive with the anticipatory use of the 
present progressive with transitional events or acts (c//4.35). In principle, however, the distinction 
is clear between a future event which is planned and imminent, and a future event for which 
preparations are already taking place. /’m leaving, for example, could be understood in either of 
these ways, but The old man was dying can only be understood in the anticipatory sense. 

[b] The future use of the present progressive is limited to actions brought about by human 
endeavour. Hence a sentence such as *The trees are losing their leaves soon is inappropriate, 
implying that a tree has control over its future. Similarly, He's dying next week could only refer 
toa planned death, eg an execution. 


Simple present 

The simple present is, after the will/shall construction, the next most common 
means of referring to future actions in English (cf 4.9). This future use of the 
simple present is frequent, however, only in dependent clauses, where it is 
regularly used after conditional and temporal conjunctions such as if and 
when, as well as in some that-clauses (see further 14.22): 


What will you say if I marry the boss? 
At this rate, the guests will be drunk before they leave. 


In main clauses, the future use of the simple present may be said to represent 
a marked future of unusual definiteness, attributing to the future the degree 
of certainty one normally associates with the present and the past. It is used, 
for example, for statements about the calendar: 


Exercises 


[107.1] Look at the pictures and answer the questions. Use in/at/on. 


(hospital) | (2) (the airport) 


| CHECK-IN 


(bed) 


» ^ = 


DW” AWN 


| (the mee 


a taxi) 


(I9 (a plane) 


Where is she? HOSPITAL sss 7 Where is Steve? e es 


[107.2] Write in/at/on. 


oo N AN AWN 


So 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Where are they? .... e e \Vinerelisithelrestalirant? TET TT 
MUI eredi Sue duet nett oem et meets 9i nc ——. X. 
Mul erefaexalie V e como na Mler e eS ces Ob laererateqtliey? ee eoe, oc RO 
MVImereraneusielstans Me cen T Wilt tekeent Gy 2 

Winereiareitiley ec ot aca antares 12 Where are they? eq 

Helen is studying law ....a.... university. 

There was a big table .......... the middle of the room. 

What is the longest river ............. the world? 

Were there many people................ the concert last night? 

Will you be... home tomorrow afternoon? 

Who is the man ....... «this photo? Do you know him? 

Where are your children? Are they.............. school? 

Gary is coming by train. lm going to meet him ............ the station. 

Caire iE sera hospital. He had an operation yesterday. 

How many pages are there .......... this book? 

Are you hungry after your journey? ‘No, | had something to eat the train: 

l'm sorry I’m late. My car broke down ............ the way here. 

‘Is Tom here? — 'No, he’s ............ his friend's house: 

Dont believe everything you see ........... the newspaper! 

| walked to work, but | came home the bus. 


Restaurant 
* and Floor 
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Tomorrow is Thursday. School finishes on 21st March. 


Also to describe immutable events or ‘fixtures’, whether or not these are 
‘determined by human planning: 


When is high tide? What time does the match begin? 


The simple present, like the progressive (¢f 4.44), is used with dynamic 
transitional verbs arrive, come, leave, etc; both constructions having the 
meaning of ‘plan’ or ‘programme’: 


takes off 
is taking off 


[la] 
[ib] 
The simple present, however, stresses the predetermined nature of the 


happening: while [1b] could well refer to a rescheduled take-off time (as a 
result, say, of a delay), this interpretation of [1a] would be unlikely. l 


The plane { } at 20:30 tonight. 


[a] Although the simple present is the normal type of future construction to use in conditional 
clauses, the future use of will and.be going to in such clauses is by no means impossible: 


If the crops ee * ruined by next month's drought, we'll have to buy in extra food. 
If you're (going to be) playing tennis against Jenny, you'd better borrow my racquet. 
On the differences of meaning here, cf 14.22. 
[b] Corresponding to the future use of the simple present in adverbial clauses is the following 


use of the present perfective referring to the past in the future: 
The winner will be declared when every competitor has finished the course. 


Will [shall + progressive infinitive 

The modal verb construction discussed in 4.42 can be used with the pro- 
gressive infinitive in a way which simply combines reference to a future time 
with the ‘temporal frame’ (cf 4.36) associated with the progressive: 


When you reach the end of the bridge, I’// be waiting there to show 
you the way. 


This calls for no special comment. There is, however, a separate use of the 
will/shall + progressive construction to denote ‘FUTURE AS A MATTER OF 
COURSE’. The use of this combination avoids the interpretation (to which will, 
shall, and be going to are liable) of volition, intention, promise, etc: 


We'll be flying at 30 000 feet. 


This, spoken by the pilot of an aircraft to his passengers, means ‘30 000 feet 
is the normal and expected altitude for the flight’. If, on the other hand, the 
pilot said: 


We'll fly at 30 000 feet. 


the impression might be quite different: it could well be that the pilot had 
just decided to fly at the specified height. Because of such differences, it is 
often an advantage to use this complex construction in situations where the 
nonprogressive with will/shail might be lacking in tact or consideration: 


pay back 


When will you { be paying back 


} the money? b 
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Whereas [1] may seem like a rather abrupt demand for repayment, [2] seems 
more tactful, since it implies that the repayment is something which will 
happen ‘as a matter of course’. In describing future happenings in which 
there is no direct human involvement, however, the choice between the 


‘progressive and nonprogressive alternatives is less important: 


arrive 


The next train to London will { s 
be arriving 


j at platform four. 


The only difference that need be mentioned here is that the progressive 
construction tends to be more informal than the ordinary nonprogressive 


construction. 


Verbs that do not normally take the progressive can do so after future will/shall in this *matter- 
of-course’ sense: He'll be owning his own house next. 


Concluding comments on constructions expressing future time 
The foregoing five constructions are the most important methods of referring 
to future time. It has been found that in BrE thé simple will/shall construction 
is much the most usual, followed by the simple present construction. (But by 
far the majority of simple present examples with future reference occur in 
dependent clauses, and are syntactically conditioned.) Of the remaining three 
constructions, be going to is the most common, followed by the present 
progressive, and finally by the will/shall + progressive construction. Although 
this last construction is least frequent, it is quite common in conversational 
contexts, and appears to be becoming more common. 

Among other constructions referring to the future, reference must be made 
to the two quasi-auxiliary constructions be to + infinitive (cf 3.45f) and be 
about to + infinitive (cf 3.47). Be to is quite often used to refer to a future 
arrangement or plan: 


Their daughter is to be married soon. 
There's to be an official inquiry. 


In this use, be to -- infinitive resembles the future use of the simple present 
(cf 4.45), except that the simple present cannot normally refer to the future 
unless accompanied by a time adverbial or some other future-referring 
expression. 

Be about to, on the other hand, expresses near future: 


The train is about to leave. 
I'm about to read your essay. 


The meaning of be about to could be alternatively expressed by be on the point 
of + V-ing, or by be going to together with the adverb just (meaning ‘very 
soon’): I’m just going to read your essay. 

This by no means exhausts the variety of verb constructions referring to 
future time. Futurity is often a secondary connotation of other modals than 
willlshall: eg with a dynamic verb, may or must usually locates the event in 
the future: The weather may improve (tomorrow); You must have dinner with us 
(sometime soon). The same secondary connotation of futurity is found with 
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semi-auxiliaries such as be sure to, be bound to (cf 3.47), not to mention lexical 
verbs such as hope and intend. 

While it is valuable to note differences of meaning between different future 
constructions, these differences should not be exaggerated. There are 
occasions where the choice of one construction (say wil! + infinitive) rather 
than another (say be going to + infinitive) has a scarcely perceptible effect on 
meaning. At the same time, there are differences of acceptability and usage 
which should not be ignored. Particularly, regarding | the choice between will 
and be going to: 


(a) Will is usually preferred to be going to in formal style. 
(b) Be going to tends not to be repeated in a text referring pervasively to the 
future. Thus a weather forecast may run as follows: 


Tomorrow is going to be another cold day. There will be snow on 
high ground, and many mountain roads will be impassable. . . . 


Be to + infinitive in referring to the future also conveys the connotations of ‘requirement’ and ` 


‘destiny’ in examples such as: 
You are to be back by 10 o'clock. [‘. . . required to be . . .”] 
If he's to succeed in his new profession, he must try harder. 
The prisoner is to be handed over to the civil authorities for trial. 


Future time in the past 

Most of the future constructions just discussed can be used in the past tense 

to describe something which is in the future when seen from a viewpoint in 

the past. 

(a) MODAL VERB CONSTRUCTION with would (rare; literary narrative style» 
The time was not far off when he would regret this decision. 


(b) BE GOING TO + INFINITIVE (often with the sense of ‘unfulfilled intention") 
You were going to give me your address. [‘... but you didn't . . .’] 
The police were going to charge her, but at last she persuaded 

them she was innocent. 

(c) PAST PROGRESSIVE (arrangement predetermined in the past) 
I was meeting him in Bordeaux the next day. 

(d) BE TO + INFINITIVE <formal); (i) = ‘was destined to’; (ii) = ‘arrange- 

ment 


(i) He was eventually to end up in the bankruptcy court. 
(ii) The meeting was to be held the following week. 


(e) BE ABOUT TO + INFINITIVE (‘on the point of’; often with the sense of 
*unfulfilled intention") 


He was about to hit me. 


Of all these constructions, only (a) and (di) can be considered genuine 
expressions of future-in-the-past meaning, in that they alone can be 
understood to guarantee the fulfilment of the happening in question. For 
instance: 
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Few could have imagined at that time that this brave young 


officer 4 "23 to be the first President of the United States of America. 
: would be f 


This sentence implies that the young officer (George Washington) did 
eventually become president of the United States. The other constructions, 
however (especially (b) and (e)), favour an interpretation of nonfulfilment. 


These future-in-the-past interpretations, whether or not they imply fulfilment, should be - 


distinguished from those of the same constructions used in indirect speech or free indirect speech 
(cf 14.31); eg: 

I was convinced that no one would interfere. 

Surely no one would object, she thought. 

He told us he was going to resign. 
In these cases, would and was going to report what was ;said or thought to be the case, according 
to some explicit or implicit ‘speaker’ or ‘thinker’. 


Meanings of the modal verbs 


Like other terms used in analysing meaning in the complex verb phrase, such 
as mood and aspect, MODALITY has been used in various senses. At its most 
general, modality may be defined as the manner in which the meaning of a 
clause is qualified so as to reflect the speaker's judgment of the likelihood of 
the proposition it expresses being true. As with terms like present and past, 
this semantic definition makes only an imperfect match with the correspond- 
ingly-named formal category, that of modal auxiliary verbs. None the less, it 
will serve to indicate in general terms the function which these verbs perform 
in the language. 

In the modal verbs, the constraining factors of meaning mentioned above 
may be divided into two types: 


(a) Those such as ‘permission’, ‘obligation’, and ‘volition’ which involve 
some kind of intrinsic human control over events, and 

(b) Those such as ‘possibility’, ‘necessity’, and ‘prediction’, which do not 
primarily involve human control of events, but do typically involve 
human judgment of what is or is not likely to happen. 


These two kinds, between which there is a gradient, may be termed INTRINSIC 
and EXTRINSIC modality respectively. One important observation about the 
modals is that each one of them has both intrinsic and extrinsic uses: for 
example, may has the meaning of permission (intrinsic) and the meaning of 
possibility (extrinsic); wil! has the meaning of volition (intrinsic) and the 
meaning of prediction (extrinsic). However, there are areas of overlap and 
neutrality between the intrinsic and extrinsic senses of a modal: the will in a 
sentence such as I'll see you tomorrow then can be said to combine the 
meanings of volition and prediction. Another point of significance is that the 
modals themselves tend to have overlapping meanings, such that in some 
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circumstances (but not in others), they can be more or less interchangeable. 
Should and ought to, for example, are more or less interchangeable with the 
meanings of ‘obligation’ and ‘tentative inference’. Can and may overlap to a 
small extent in the areas of permission and possibility, but this overlap is 
almost entirely confined to written or formal English, and these modals are 
very far from being generally in free variation. ; 


In place of intrinsic and extrinsic modality, other terminologies, such as modulation and modality, 
or root and epistemic modality, are widespread. An alternative practice, which we follow (cf 4.51, 
4.53), is to regard the root/epistemic distinction as a subcategorization of extrinsic modality. 


. Another term widely used for the modality of obligation and permission is deontic. 


The above points help to show why the use of the modal verbs is one of the 
more problematic areas of English grammar, and one. of the areas where 
many studies have been made. Other factors which impede easy generaliza- 
tion are the following: : 


(a) Certain modals such as can and will are extremely common, whereas 
others, such as shall, ought to, and need (qua auxiliary) are relatively rare 
(cf 3.39 Note). 

(b) Although historically, most of the modals can be paired into past and 
nonpast forms (can/could, may/might, will/would, shall/should), the ‘past 
tense’ forms are only in some respects usefully classified as such from the 
point of view of meaning. 

(c) The use of the modals varies significantly from one part of the English- 
speaking world to another. There are considerable differences in this 
respect between AmE and BrE: for example, the three verbs described 
as ‘rare’ above are in fact substantially rarer in AmE than in BrE; 
moreover, Scots, Irish, and Northern English varieties resemble AmE in 
some respects more than they resemble the ‘standard’ southern usage 
which tends to be treated as representative of BrE. Increasingly even in 
Southern Standard BrE the formsYormerly associated with AmE are 
becoming the norm. 


In view of such variations and complications, we can give only an outline of 
the semantics, of the modals here. For the purposes of this outline, we 
consider the modal auxiliaries in groups with similar or overlapping 
meanings. Welalso relate the meanings of the central modals (cf 3.39), where 
useful, to the meanings of marginal auxiliaries such as ought to, have (got) to, 
and need. We shall give, where important, some idea of the frequency or 
stylistic range of a modal. We begin by treating the present and past forms 
(eg: can and could) together, and later (in 4.59—-64) turn our attention to 
special aspects of the use of the past forms could, might, should, and would. 

The modals are often associated with particular pragmatic uses, eg in 
requests, offers, etc, where the past forms tend to have implications of 
tentativeness or politeness. We deal with these aspects of modal usage mainly 
in the Notes, but cfalso 4.63. 

In the following sections (4.51-65) we concentrate primarily on the modals 
in declarative clauses. The negative and interrogative uses of the modals are 
dealt with in 10.67/ and 11.13 respectively. 
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MEANINGS OF THE MODALS 
GROUPI 
permission INTRINSIC 
can|could (4.52) may[might (4.53) 
possibility, 
ability? EXTRINSIC 
GROUP II i 
obligation INTRINSIC 
must (4.54) 
have (got) to toid . 
need (nonassertive)" ought to 
(4.55) (4.56) 
! necessity EXTRINSIC 
l COMMITTED* | NONCOMMITTED* 
GROUP III 
volition INTRINSIC 
ill 4. shall rare and 
will/would (4.57) restricted) (4.58) 
prediction 
(future) EXTRINSIC 
Fig 4.51 
Notes to Fig 4.51: 


[a] The ‘ability’ meaning of can is considered extrinsic, even though ability typically involves 
human control over an action. ‘Ability’ is best considered a special case of possibility (cf/ 4.52). 
[b] On nonassertive restrictions in the use of need as an auxiliary, cf 3.42. 

[c] The meaning of the labels ‘committed’ and ‘noncommitted’ with reference to must, should, 
etc is clarified in 4.54 ff below, esp 4.56; cfalso Fig 4.66. 


Fig 4.51 gives a summary of the main modal meanings. The arrows separate 
intrinsic from corresponding extrinsic meanings, and are a reminder that the 
distinctions between these two are gradual rather than absolute. The Figure 
does not, however, distinguish the EPISTEMIC uses of may, must and have (got) 
to (cf 4.53—5); these form a clear-cut subcategory of the ‘possibility’ and 
*necessity' meanings. 


Can|could 
Three major meanings of thése modals may be distinguished: 


(a) POSSIBILITY (especially in questions and negatives; cf 10.67 f, 11.13) 


Even expert drivers can make mistakes. [1] 
Her performance was the best that could be hoped for. [2] 
If it’s raining tomorrow, the sports can take place indoors. [3] 
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In this sense, can is generally paraphrasable by it is possible followed by an 
infinitive clause; for example, [1] may be paraphrased: 


It is possible for even expert drivers to make mistakes. [1a] 


Sometimes, can indicates a future possibility; thus, for [3] an appropriate 
paraphrase would be: It will be possible . . . 


(b) ABILITY 


Can you remember where they live? : [4] 
Magda could speak three languages by the age of six. [5 
They say Bill can cook better than his wife. ante [6] 


For the ‘ability’ sense, can/could may be paraphrased by use of the be able to 


construction, or in some cases by be capable of or know how to. However, the . 
same meaning can also be approximately captured by the be possible 


construction; eg: 


I could swim all the way across the lake. 
implies: 


was B m 
ke. 
Jt ps ld kl possible for me to swim all the way across the lake 


For this reason, the ‘ability’ meaning of can/could can be considered a special 
case of the ‘possibility’ meaning, viz one in which the possibility of an action 
is due to some skill or capability on the part of the subject referent. 


(c) PERMISSION 


Can we borrow these books from the library? [7] 
In those days only men could vote in elections. [8] 


In this sense, can/could is less formal than may, which has been favoured by 
prescriptive tradition (c£/4.53). (However, might in the sense of past 
permission is so rare — cf 4.61 Note [a] - that not even traditionalists would 
favour its use in [8].) It is possible to paraphrase can in the sense of permission 
by be allowed to: 


Are we allowed to borrow these books from the library? [7a] 


1 

[a] Canfcould H possibility) is often used in a quasi-imperative manner, to suggest a course of 
action to the addressee. The instruction can be made more polite by using could (cf 4.62f), or by 
adding a conditional clause such as if you like: 

You can sit here until I get back (if you like). 

You children could help me move these chairs. 
By turning the statement into a question, the speaker changes the suggestion into a rather polite 
request: 

Caní[could you (please) check these figures? 
[b] Can [= ability] occurs in certain informal negative verb phrases, such as cannot/can’t help, 
cannot|can't stand, and cannot[can't bear. The negative orientation of these phrases means that 
their positive counterparts cannot be used, except in semantically negative contexts; eg in 
questions with a negative bias, or in ‘second instance’ contexts where a contrast with the 
negative is implied: 

How can you bear that noise? {implies: ‘It is unbearable’) 

A: I can't help singing out of tune. 

B: Well, you COULD help it: you could simply be QUIET, 
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[c] Can [= permission] is combinable with a future time adverbial (eg: You can borrow my 
typewriter tomorrow); but can [ — ability] normally is not: 
?You can pass your driving test next time you take it. 
For future ability, the construction to use is will be able to: 
You will be able to pass your driving test next time you take it. 
except that can may be used in clauses, such as if-clauses, in which the present tense is normally 
used for future reference (cf 14.22): 
If you can pass your driving test next month, you will be able to visit us more often during 
the summer. i 
[d] On the special stative use of can/could [= ability] with perception verbs (eg: can see), cf 4.30. 


‘There is a similar tendency to use this auxiliary with mental-state verbs such as remember and 


understand, as in [4] above, where Can you remember . . .? is scarcely distinguishable in meaning 


‘from Do you remember .. .? 


;May[might 


(a) POSSIBILITY 


We may never succeed. [It is possible that we'll never succeed] [I] 
© You may be right. [It is possible that you are right] Dl 
There might be some complaints. (31 


As these examples suggest, the most common meaning of may [— possibility] 
is different from the possibility sense of can. To paraphrase may, we use it is 
possible followed by a that-clause, rather than an infinitive clause. May in this 
sense may also be paraphrased by Jt may be that . . ., or by the adverb perhaps 
or possibly. Thus [2] is equivalent to: 


It may be that you are right. [2a] 
Perhaps/possibly you are right. [2b] 


This meaning of may is termed EPISTEMIC POSSIBILITY; ie it denotes the 
possibility of a given proposition's being or becoming true. May in the sense 
of epistemic possibility is normally stressed, and is often associated with fall- 
rise nuclear tone. 

Might[- possibility] can be used asa (somewhat more tentative) alternative 
to may [= possibility], as in [3] (c/4.63), and indeed is often preferred to may 
as a modal of epistemic possibility. 

Less commonly, in formal English, may/might is used in the same possibility 
sense as can/could, a sense which may be distinguished by the label ROOT 
POSSIBILITY : 


During the autumn, many rare birds may be observed on the 
rocky northern coasts of the island. [4] 


May in [4] is a more formal substitute for can, and the whole sentence could 
be paraphrased Jt is possible to observe... 


(b) PERMISSION 


You may borrow my bicycle if you wish. [5] 
Visitors may reclaim necessary travel expenses up to 

a limit of £50. [6] 
Might Y ask whether you are using the typewriter? [7] 


As a permission auxiliary, may is more formal and less common than can, 
which (except in fixed phrases such as if / may) can be substituted for it. 
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However, may is particularly associated with permission given by the 
speaker. That is, a difference is sometimes felt between You may leave when 
you like [= * permit you . . .'] and You can leave when you like [= ‘You are 
permitted. . .'], which can mean permission in a more general and impersonal 
sense. Not all English speakers acknowledge this distinction, however; and 
the prescriptive bias in favour of may leads to its use in official documents 
and notices, etc, as in [6] above, even where there is no restriction to 
‘speaker’s permission’. 

Again, might is used as a somewhat more tentative, and therefore polite, 
variant of may [= permission], as in [7] (cf 4.61). It is rare and apparently 


obsolescent in this usage. 


[a] In interrogatives and in auxiliary negation, may in the sense of epistemic possibility is 
normally replaced by can (cf 10.67 f, 11.13). Note the difference between: 

She may not be serious. [It is possible that... not . . .] 

She can't be serious. [It is not possible that . . .] 
[b] There is a rare use of may with subject-operator inversion (cf 18.24) in volitional sentences 
which parallel the function of the formulaic subjunctive (cf 3.60): 

May the best man win! [= Let the best man win!] 

May he never set foot in this house again! 

May God bless you! [= God bless you!] 
[c] Another ‘quasi-subjunctive’ use of may/might is observed in subordinate clauses of concession 
or purpose: ` 

Strange as/though it may seem . . . (cf 15.39) 

Christ died, that we might live. (cf 15.48 Note [b]) 
Particularly in purpose clauses, this construction is formal and somewhat archaic. 
[d] Related to the above use of may in concessive adverbial clauses, there is a tendency for main 
clauses containing may to have a concessive force preceding but: 

We may have our differences from time to time, but basically we trust one another's 

judgment. f8] 

The modal loses something of its ‘possibility’ sense here, as is shown by the paraphrase: 

I admit that we have our differences... but... 
ie the proposition expressed by the first clause of [8] is presumed to be true but (perhaps out of 
politeness) the modal construction is preferred to.the alternative construction with the simple 
present, 
[e] The idiomatic: ‘expression may/might (just) as well is typically used to make a somewhat 
reluctant or sardonic recommendation: 

We may as well stay here the night (as look for a better place elsewhere). [9] 

You might as well tell the truth (as continue to tell lies). [10] 
The negative aspect of these recommendations is highlighted by the optional comparative 
clause, which is usually omitted. Their force could be expressed as follows: 

"There's no point in looking elsewhere . 

"There's no point in your continuing to tell lies...’ 
Cf: may] might/can{could well, 8.103. 


Must 

(a) (LOGICAL) NECESSITY l 
There must be some mistake. fi] 
You must be feeling tired. [2] 
The Smiths must have a lot of money. [3] 


The ‘logical necessity’ meaning of must is parallel to the use of may in the 
sense of epistemic possibility; it may, indeed, be called *epistemic necessity', 
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since it implies that the speaker judges the proposition expressed by the 
clause to be necessarily true, or at least to have a high likelihood of being 
true. Must in this sense means that the speaker has drawn a conclusion from 
things already known or observed. For example, the speaker of [3] has 


‘observed the Smiths living in a large house, travelling in an expensive car, 


etc, and therefore draws the conclusion that they ‘must’ be rich. Must. 
[= logical necessity] cannot normally be used in interrogative. or negative 
clauses. The negative of can [= possibility] fills the gap, so that You must be 
joking [‘It is necessarily the case that you are joking’] is synonymous with You 
can't be serious |'It is impossible that you are serious']. Similarly: : 


She must be asleep — She can't be awake. 


In addition to epistemic necessity, there is a ROOT NECESSITY meaning of must 
in examples like: 


To be healthy, a plant must receive a good supply of both 
sunshine and moisture. [4] 


Must here can be glossed ‘It is essential for . . .' or ‘It is necessary for. . .". 
There is, however, no implication in [4] of human control, and this 
distinguishes the root necessity use of must from its other root sense of 
obligation, to which we now turn. 


(b) OBLIGATION or COMPULSION 


You must be back by ten o'clock. [You are obliged to be 

back . . .”; ‘I require you to be back . . .'] {5] 
We must all share our skills and knowledge. ..- [6] 
Productivity must be improved, if the nation is to be prosperous. [7] 


In these examples, there is the implication, to a greater or lesser extent, that 
the speaker is advocating a certain form of behaviour. Thus must, unlike 
have (got) to, typically suggests that the speaker is exercising his authority, 
An apparent exception to this occurs where the subject is in the first person: 


I must remember to write to Aunt Anna. [8] 
I'm afraid I must go now: I promised to be home at ten. [9] 


But this, we can say, is perfectly consistent with must [= obligation], because 
the meaning is one of self-admonishment, ie the speaker in this case exercises 
authority over himself, appealing to his own sense of duty, expediency, etc. 


[a] On the use of obligating must in negative and interrogative clauses, cf 10.67/; 11.13. 
[b] Occasionally, must [ = logical necessity] does occur with negations: 

His absence must not have been noticed. 
This has the same meaning as His absence can't have been noticed. Such sentences have been 
regarded by many commentators as impossible, but are increasingly accepted and used, 
especially in AmE. 
[c] There is a similarly rare occurrence of must [= logical necessity] in questions: 

Must there be some good reason for the delay? 
This assumes a positive answer, and might be glossed: ‘Does there have to be some good 
reason. ..? 
[d] Must {= root necessity] has a sarcastic use in some utterances with a 2nd person subject: 

If you must smoke, at least you could use an ashtray. 

Why must you always be finding fault with that girl? 
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Need, have (got) to 

The close relationship between must and the quasi-modals need, have got to, 
and have to (cf 3.42, 3.45, 3.48) deserves comment at this point. Need 
(constructed as an auxiliary) is used (esp in BrE) as the negative and question 
form of must in root senses: 


Need they make all that noise? [= ‘Do they need/have to make all that 
noise?'] <esp BrE) 

‘You needn't worry about the test. {= "You don't need hate to worry 
about that test'.] (esp BrE) 


As the above glosses show, however, it is possible, and indeed, more common 
even in BrE, to replace auxiliary need by need to or have to accompanied by 
do-support (cf 3.37). 

Have (got) to can also be substituted for must with little or no difference of 
meaning. Compare the following with the parallel sentences in 4.54: 


(a) (LOGICAL) NECESSITY 


There has (got) to be some mistake. (esp AmE» [i 
To be healthy, a plant has to receive a good supply of both 
sunshine and moisture. (4l 


(b) OBLIGATION OR COMPULSION 


You have (got) to be back by ten o'clock. [5] 

We have all got to share our skills and knowledge. [6] 

Productivity will have to be improved, if the nation is to be 
prosperous. [7] 


In the logical necessity sense of [1], have (got) to is rather more emphatic than 
must, and is found chiefly in AmE. In the obligation sense of [5-7], have (got) 
to is often felt to be more impersonal than must, in that it tends to lack the 
implication that the speaker is in authority. This is particularly noticeable 
with a 1st person subject: 


I'm afraid I have (got) to go now. [8] 


Where must implies 'self-obligation', have (got) to implies ‘obligation by 
external ers Thus [8] might be used where, for example, another 
appointment compels the speaker to leave at a particular time. 

Since must has no past tense form and no nonfinite forms, have to is used 
in many contexts where must is impossible (cf 3.30, 3.48), eg following a 
modal verb: We'll have to be patient. 


[a] Have to and have got to are used in sarcastic utterances like those illustrated for must in 4.54 
Note [d]: 

Do you have to make that noise when you eat? 
There is an equivalent past tense use of had to: 

The rain was bad enough - but then it had to snow! 
The author of this sentence jokingly blames the weather's perverse behaviour. 
[b] Some native speakers do not recognize the distinction between 'self-obligation' (I/we must) 
and ‘obligation by external forces’ (/we have to). 
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Ought to and should 

Here we turn io another marginal auxiliary, ought to, and a synonymous use 
of should. Although differing from must and have (got) to, these verbs express 
the same basic modalities of ‘necessity’ and ‘obligation’. Where they contrast 


-with must and have (got) to is in not expressing the speaker's confidence in 


the occurrence of the event or state described. Herice [1] is nonsensical, but 
[2] is not: 


*Sarah (oe } be hoine by now, but shei isn't. l {1} 
as t . 
should : "ES 
Sarah bee i AT home by now, but she isn't. [2] 
(a) TENTATIVE INFERENCE 

The mountains ee } be visible from here. [3] 

These plants should reach maturity after five years. [4] 

ought to ' 


The term which best seems to characterize the ‘noncommitted necessity’ 
meaning of should and ought to is ‘tentative inference’. That is, the speaker 
does not know if his statement is true, but tentatively concludes that it is 
true, on the basis of whatever he knows. Apart from this tentativeness, should 
and ought to differ from must in that they frequently refer to the future; eg: 


The job should/ought to be finished by next Monday. 
(b) OBLIGATION 


Should 
You uen t ro) do as he says. [5] 
The floor nel j be washed at least once a week. [6] 
ought to 


Like must [= obligation], should and ought to generally imply the speaker's 
authority; but unlike must, they do not imply that the speaker has confidence 
that the recommendation will be carried out. In fact, with the perfective 
aspect, should and ought to typically have the stronger implication that the 
recommendation has not been carried out: 


should : 
They per t A have met her at the station. iN 


The likely implication of [7] is *. . . but they didn’t’. In both senses (a) and (b) 
should is more frequent than ought to. 


Another difference between should and ought to (in the sense of tentative inference) and must is 
that the former modals tend to carry over from their obligational sense the suggestion that the 
proposition within their scope is desirable. Contrast: 
There should be another upturn in sales shortly. 
?There should be another disaster shortly. 
The second sentence is decidedly odd, suggesting that the speaker takes a favourable view of 
disasters. 
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Will|would (‘Il[‘d) 

From the semantic point of view, as well as from the historical point of view, 
Ml and 'd are to be regarded as contractions of will and would respectively, 
rather than of shall and should. To see this, we note that where shall and 
should are not interchangeable with will and would, the contraction does not 
substitute for shall/should, though it can for will/would. For instance, in [7] of 
4.56 above, the contraction They'd have met her at the station is not possible 
in the sense of ‘ought to’. Conversely, in: 


You will feel better after this medicine. [1] 


where will in the predictive sense could not be replaced by shall, the - 


contraction to '// is possible: 
You'll feel better after this medicine. l [la] 


(a) PREDICTION 
Under the heading of PREDICTION, three related uses of will/ would are to be 


distinguished. 


(al) The common FUTURE predictive sense of will illustrated in [1] above has 
already been discussed in 4.42 and 4.46. The corresponding *prediction 
in the past' sense of would (cf 4.48) is illustrated by: 


I was told I would feel better after this medicine. [2] 


(a2) The PRESENT predictive sense of will, which is comparatively rare, is 
similar in meaning to must in the ‘logical necessity’ sense: 


She. will have had her dinner by now. - [3 
That’! be the postman. [on hearing the doorbell ring] [4] 


This meaning can be roughly paraphrased: ‘It is (very) likely that . . .' 
(a3) The HABITUAL predictive meaning often occurs in conditional sentences: 
If litmus paper is dipped in acid, it will turn red. 
or in timeless statements of ‘ predictability’: 
Oil will float on water. 


In addition, it occurs in descriptions of personal habits or characteristic 
behaviour: 


He'll talk for hours, if you let him. [said of a chatterbox] 

She'll sit on the floor quietly all day. She’// just play with her toys, 
and you won't hear a murmur from her. [of a good baby] 

Every morning he would go for a long walk. [ie ‘it was his custom 
togo...'] 


In past tense narratives, would in this sense is a popular means of 
describing habitual behaviour: 


In the spring the birds would return to their old haunts, and the 
wood would be filled with their music... 


This use of would is rather more formal than the equivalent use of used 


gm -- 


Note 
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to, and unlike used to, needs to be associated with:a time indicator, such 
as In the spring in the above example. 


(b) VOLITION 


- Again, three different subsenses may be distinguished. The volitional range 


of will extends from the ‘weak volition’ of WILLINGNESS to the ‘strong volition’ 
of INSISTENCE. Between these two, there is the more usual volitional sense of 
INTENTION, which often combines with a sense of prediction (cf 4.42, 4.46): 


(b1) INTENTION 


I'll write as soon as I can. 
We won't stay longer than two hours. 
The manager said he would phoné me after lunch. — 


(b2) WILLINGNESS 


Will/ Would you help me to address these letters? 
Til do it, if you like. 


. This meaning is common in requests and offers. On the greater politeness 
of would, cf 4.63. 


(b3) INSISTENCE 


If you 'will go out without your overcoat, what can you expect? 
She 'would keep interrupting me. 


This somewhat rare use implies wilfulness on the part of the subject 
referent. The auxiliary is always stressed, and cannot be contracted to 
"Il or 'd. In this case, the past form would expresses past time, rather 
than tentativeness or politeness. 


[a] The predictive meaning of will is sometimes weakened, so that it resembles the ability 
meaning of can: 

That's a fine car. How fast will it go? 

The new grandstand wil! hold ten thousand spectators. 
The negative of this ‘potentiality’ sense of wil! seems to have something of the personificatory 
force of ‘refusal’ (ie the negation of willingness): 

It's a good piano, but it just won't stay in tune. 

I tried to open the door, but the key wouldn't turn. 
It is almost as if the piano or the key had a will of its own. 
[b] In requests, the sense of willingness (b2) is often expressed more tentatively and politely by 
the use of the past tense form would: 

Would you please be quiet? 
Cfthe comparable use of could, 4.52 Note {a]. 
[c] There is an idiomatic use of would with nuclear stress conveying a certain feeling of 
exasperation at the behaviour of another: 

A: Of course, Ian spoiled the whole show with his feeble jokes. 

B: Oh, he wòuLD (spoil the whole show). 

The force is that Ian's foolish behaviour was utterly typical and predictable. There is no 
equivalent use of will. 


Shall 
Shall is in present-day English (especially in AmE) a rather rare auxiliary 
and only two uses, both with a 1st person subject, are generally current: 


Note 
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(a) PREDICTION (with ist person subjects) 
Shall is a substitute for the future use of will in formal style: 


According to the opinion polls, I io] win quite easily. 


will 
shall 


Especially in BrE, prescriptive tradition forbids will as a future auxiliary with 


When { } we know the results of the election? 


‘Tor we, but this prescription is old-fashioned and is nowadays widely ignored. 


(b) VOLITION (with Ist person subjects) 
In the intentional sense, shall is again a formal (and traditionally prescribed) 
alternative to will after Jor we: 


shall 


In questions containing shall I/we, shall consults the wishes of the addressee, 
and thus moves from a volitional towards an obligational meaning. It is 
suitable for making offers: i 


We (o } uphold the wishes of the people. 


_ Shall I/we deliver the goods to your home address? [= Do you 
want me/us to . . .?] [t] 


and for making suggestions about shared activities: 
What shall we do this evening? Shall we go to the theatre? [2] 


It is only in such questions that shall cannot regularly be replaced by will. 
Note that [1] illustrates the exclusive use of we (cf 6.7), while [2] illustrates 
the inclusive use, ie the use of we which includes reference to the addressee(s). 


[a] The inclusive we following shall is also found in tag questions following a ist person 
imperative (of 11.10, 11.26 Note [a]): 
Let's have dinner out tonight, shall we? 
[b] Shall is in very restricted use with 2nd and 3rd person subjects as a way of expressing the 
speaker's volition, either in granting a favour: 
You shall do just as you wish. 
She shall get her money as soon as she has earned it. 
or in giving orders; 
You shall do exactly as I say. 
He shaí be punished if he disobeys. 
In these cases shall is archaic and 'authoritarian' in tone. 
[e] A further restricted use of shall with a 3rd person subject occurs in legal or quasi-legal 
discourse, in stipulating regulations or legal requirements. Here shall is close in meaning to must: 
The vendor shall maintain the equipment in good repair. 
Note in this connection the archaic use of shalt in the Biblical Ten Commandments; eg: Thou 
shalt not kill. (On the archaic 2nd person form shalt, cf 3.4 Note [b].) 
[d] Although should cannot normally be regarded as a past tense form of shall, there are occasions 
when it is appropriately interpreted as such. In [3] below, should is a past tense equivalent of 
shall in indirect speech, and in [4], it appears to be a tentative past tense equivalent of shail in 
offers: 
I felt sure that we should meet again. [3] 
Should Y type these letters for you? {4] 
The use of should illustrated in [3] can have a flavour of preciosity. 
[e] Even in Ist person questions, where shall has generally been recognized as normal, it is 
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nowadays frequently replaced by more common verbal constructions. £g: in [1] shall I could be 
replaced by would you like us to and in [2] shall could be replaced by should. Both these substitutes 
are typically AmE. . 


The past tense forms of the modals: could, might, would, and 
should . ' 

The uses of the past tense modals could, might, would, and should have already 
been illustrated in 4.52~8, but there is a need to examine the ways in which 
their uses differ from the corresponding nonpast modals can, may, will, and 
shall. Five particular uses of the past tense modals are noted in 4.60—4. 


*Past time" in indirect speech 

The past tense modals could, might, would, and should are used quite regularly 
as past tense equivalents of can, may, will, and shall in indirect speech 
constructions (cf 14.34): f f 


You can/may do as you wish. [= permission] 

~She said we could/might do as we wished. 
The king can do no wrong. [= ability] 

~ It was seriously argued that the king could do no wrong. 
It may rain later. [= possibility] 

~ We were afraid that it might rain later. 
What can be done? [— possibility] 

~ Nobody knew what could be done. 
The plan will succeed. [= prediction] 

~ | felt sure that the plan would succeed. . 
Will you help me? [= volition] 

~ I wondered if he would help me. 
Shall I open the window? [in offers] 

~ She asked me if she should open a window. 


Must, together with need (as auxiliary), ought to, and had better, has no 
present/past distinction. These verbs are therefore unchanged in indirect 
speech constructions (cf 14.34), even where they refer to past time. 


In free indirect speech (cf 14.35) the reporting clause is absent, so that the modal verb may occur 
backshifted to the past tense even in main clauses: 
Could he be imagining things? (said Ahmed to himself.) 


‘Past time’ in other constructions 

Outside indirect speech contexts, the behaviour of the past tense modal forms 
is less predictable, Could and would act as the *past time' equivalents of can 
and will; but on the whole, might and should do not act as the ‘past time’ 
equivalents of may and shall (cf however Note [a]). 


(a) CAN ~ COULD 


There were no rules: we could do just what we wanted. 
[= permission] l 

In those days, a transatlantic voyage could be dangerous. 
[= possibility] 

Few of the tourists could speak English. [= ability] 
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(b) WILL ~ WOULD 


Later, he would learn his error. [= prediction; cf 4.48, 4.57] 
The old lady would sit in front of the television continuously. 
{= habitual prediction; cf 4.57 (a3)] 
We tried to borrow a boat, but no one would lend us one. 
{= willingness] 
He 'would leave the house in a muddle. [= insistence] 


Outside indirect speech, however, would is not used in the sense of intention; 
hence a sentence such as He would meet me the next dayi is almost inevitably 
interpreted as free indirect speech. 


[a] There is a rare and archaic use of might outside indirect speech in the sense ‘was/were 
permitted to': 

We might leave the school only at weekends. 
[b] Corresponding to must, which cannot normally be used in reference to past time outside 
indirect speech or indirect thought contexts, the past tense form had to can be used in main 
clauses. Compare: 

I must confess her latest novels bore me. ~ I had to confess her latest novels bored me. 
[c] In contrast to the past modals could {= ability] and would [= willingness], the constructions 
was/were able to and was/were permitted to (cf 4.66) emphasize not just the potentiality, but the 
fulfilment of an action. For instance, We were able/permitted to leave the camp early typically 


conveys the additional message: ‘... and, moreover, we did leave the camp early’. Hence was 
able to, but not could, is acceptable in contexts implying fulfilment: 

I ran after the bus, and was able to catch it. {1} 

*] ran after the bus, and could catch it. t2] 


In the negative, however, this contrast between potential and fulfilled action is neutralized. 
Hence the following are both acceptable, and mean the same: 

Iran after the bus, but wasn't able to catch it. 

Iran after the bus, but couldn't catch it. 
[d] On the other hand, could and would may refer to habitual fulfilment: 

I could run aftera bus and catch it twenty years ago, but I can't do that now. 


i eS 
Hypothetical meaning 
The past tense modals can be used in the hypothetical (or unreal) sense of the 


past tense (¢f4.16) in both main and subordinate clauses. Compare: 


If United can win this game, they may become league champions. _ [1] 
If United could win this game, they might become league 
champions. [2] 


Sentence [2], unlike [1], expresses an unreal condition; ie it conveys the 
speaker's expectation that United will not win the game, and therefore will 
not become league champions. For past hypothetical meaning (which 
normally has a contrary-to-fact interpretation), we have to add the perfective 
aspect: 


If United could have won that game, they might have become league 
champions. [3] 


The usual implication of this is that United did not win the game. 

All past tense modals can be used in this way, to express the hypothetical 
version of meanings such as ability, possibility, permission, prediction, and 
volition. With the epistemic possibility of might, however, it is the meaning 


- hypothetically. This will be evident from the following paraphrases: 
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ofthe following predication, ratherthan of the modal itself, that is interpreted 


They might have become champions. 
[= It is possible that they would have become champions.] 

We could have borrowed the money. 
[= It would have been possible for us to borrow the money. (usually . 
with the implication *. . . but we didn’t’)] 


On the hypothetical use of would here, cf 4.64 below. In some cóntexts, 
especially when referring to the future, the ‘unreal’ meaning of past modals 
becomes weakened to something like improbability : 


Not even a professional could do better than that. 


From such instances, it is easy to-understand how the hypothetical use of 
past modals has become adapted to express tentativeness (cf 4.63). 


Could/might (+ perfective) are used in complaints or rebukes: 

You could|might try to be more civilized! 

You could[might have warned me she was coming. 
The meaning here is close to the same construction with should [= ‘ought to’]: eg: You should 
have warned us . . . Could and might are interchangeable in this type of utterance. 


Tentativeness or politeness: could, might, and would 
Closely related to the hypothetical use above are specialized uses of could, 
might, and would in which the past tense form simply adds a note of 
tentativeness or politeness: 
(a) TENTATIVE PERMISSION (in polite requests): 
Could I see your driving licence? | 
I wonder if I might borrow some coffee? i 
(b) TENTATIVE VOLITION (in polite requests): 
Would you lend me a dollar? [more polite than will, cf 4.57 (b2)) 
I'd be grateful if someone would hold the door open. 
(c) TENTATIVE POSSIBILITY 
(1) in expressing a tentative opinion: 
There could be something wrong with the light switch. 
Of course, I might be wrong. 
(II) in polite directives and requests (cf 4.52, Note [a]): 
Could you (please) open the door? 
You could answer these letters for me. 


In these constructions, apart from the last-mentioned case of requests, could 
and might have the same meaning. In (cl), they both express the epistemic 
possibility associated with may. This is an exceptional case, in which could is 
the past tense equivalent of may instead of can. 


There is a tendency for the difference between may and might (in a sense of tentative or 
hypothetical possibility) to become neutralized. Thus some speakers perceive little or no 
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difference of meaning between You may be wrong and You might be wrong. This neutralization 
occasionally extends, analogically, to contexts in which only might would normally be considered 
appropriate: 

2An earlier launch of the lifeboat may [= might] have averted the tragedy. [t] 


The fact that sentences such as [1] occasionally occur is a symptom of a continuing tendency to 


erode the distinctions between real and unreal senses of the modals. 


‘Mood markers’: would and should 

Under this last heading of ‘mood markers’ we consider special uses of would 
and should in which these modals have nothing to do with the cognate modals 
will and shall, but are instead used to mark the MOOD of the clause. 


(a) WOULD/SHOULD AS A MARKER OF HYPOTHETICAL MEANING 
Would (and sometimes, with a Ist person subject, should) may express 
hypothetical meaning in main clauses: 


If you pressed that button, the engine would stop. iu 
If there were an accident, we would/should have to report it. [21 


Would|should + infinitive contrasts in syntactic distribution, but not in 
meaning, with the past tense and the were-subjunctive, both of which express 
hypothetical meaning in many subordinate clauses. Hence the following 
cannot be interpreted as unreal conditions (although they might, with some 
difficulty, be interpreted in some other way; cf 15.35 on open and hypothetical 
conditions): 


?If you pressed that button, the engine stopped. [3] 


?If you would press that button, the engine would stop. [4]. 


In [3]; the hypothetical past tense is wrongly used in the main clause, whereas 
in [4], the would construction is wrongly used in the subordinate clause. 

Although the, conditional sentence, as in [1] and [2], is the most typical 
context in which hypothetical would/should occurs, there are many other 
contexts in which hypothetical would/should is appropriately used : 


Pd hate to lose this pen. [5] 
It would be impossible to estimate how many crimes went 

undetected last year. [6] 
Don't bother to read all these papers. It would take too long. [7] 


In such sentences, there is often an implicit if. . .; for example, [7] could be 
expanded: It would take too long if you did (try to read them all). 


(b) SHOULD AS A MARKER OF ‘PUTATIVE’ MEANING 

In this use (cf 14.25), should + infinitive is often equivalent to the mandative 
subjunctive (cf 3.59). In using should, the speaker entertains, as it were, some 
‘putative’ world, recognizing that it may well exist or come into existence: 


She insisted that we should stay. 

It’s unfair that so many people should lose their jobs. 
Let me know if you should hear some more news. 
Why should anyone object to her enjoying herself? 

I can’t think why he should have been so angry. 


Sea SG 


Note 
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Putative should is more common in BrE than in AmE (cf further 16.30/7, 
16.59, 16.70). , 


[a] Hypothetical would as a ‘mood marker’ occurs in some types of subordinate clause; eg in 
nominal clauses (except some clauses which occur with the hypothetical past tense instead of 
would, eg clauses introduced by imperative suppose or by wish; cf 16.33) and in relative clauses: 
I'm afraid the journey would be too expensive. 
The journey was a disappointment to those who would have preferred to travel by road. 
[b] An ironic or quasi-subjunctive use of should is current in certain Yiddishisms, especially in 
AmE: 
I should talk. [‘I shouldn't talk !'] 
I should worry. [‘Why should I worry?'] 
‘J should be so lucky. {‘I’m unlucky."] 
[c] Hypothetical would when followed by a verb such as like, love, or prefer i is used to indicate a 
tentative desire in polite requests, offers, or invitations: 
A: Would you mind taking part? B: No, I'd love to. : 
A: Would you like some tea? B: Thanks; but I'd prefer coffee, if there is any. 
Cf the use of would for tentative volition, 4.63 (b). i 


The modals with the perfective and progressive aspects 

The perfective and progressive aspects are normally excluded when the 
modals express ‘ability’ or ‘permission’, and also when shall or will expresses 
‘volition’. These aspects are freely used, however, with extrinsic modal 
meanings other than ability; eg: 


‘possibility’ He may/might have missed the train. 
She can't|couldn't be swimming all day. 
*necessity' . Hemust have left his umbrella on the bus. 


You must be dreaming. 
‘prediction’ etc The guests will/would have arrived by that time. 
Hussein will/would still be reading his paper. 


(On the meaning of the perfective aspect after a modal, and in particular the 
possibility of paraphrasing it by means of the simple past tense, cf 4.18/-) 

‘Obligation’ can only be expressed with the perfective or progressive when 
combined with should or ought to: 


‘obligation’ I ought to be working now. [‘. . . but I’m not'] 
You should have finished it. ['. . . but you haven’t’] 
She shouldn't have left him. [‘. . . but she did'] 


As the glosses indicate, these modals, in contrast to must, often imply 
nonfulfilment of the obligation. There are also examples which do not have 
this counterfactual implication; eg: 


Have you heard from Maria? She should have started her job on Monday. 


The combination of both perfective and progressive constructions with the 
modals is also possible, subject to the conditions already mentioned: 


You must have been dreaming. 
She couldn't have been swimming all day. 
The guests would have been arriving by now. 


(On the meaning of the perfective and progressive in this combination, cf 
4.38f.) í 


108 to in at (pl: 


to in/at (— Units 106-107) 
go/come/return/walk (etc.) to ... be/stay/do something (etc.) in ... 
I 
TO » 
^. LONDON GF 
We're going to London on Sunday. Piccadilly Circus is in London. 
| | want to go to Italy next year. My brother lives in Italy. 
We walked from my house to the The main shops are in the centre of 
centre of town. i town. 
O What time do you go to bed? _) llike reading in bed. 


be/stay/do something (etc.) at ... 


() The bus is going to the airport. The bus is at the airport. 
©) Karen didn't go to work yesterday. Sarah wasn't at work yesterday. 
| | went to a party last night. | met a lot of people at the party. 
| ) You must come to our house. Helen stayed at her brother's house. 
go/come/walk (etc.) home (without to): be/stay/do something (etc.) at home: 
O I'mtired. l'm going home. l'm staying at home tonight. 
(not to home) Dan doesn't work in an office. 
| Did you walk home? He works at home. 


arrive and get 


| arrive in a country or town (arrive in Italy / arrive in Paris etc.): 
They arrived in this country last week. (not arrived to this country) 


arrive at other places (arrive at the station / arrive at work etc.): 
What time did you arrive at the hotel? (not arrive to the hotel) 


get to (a place): 
What time did you get to the hotel? 
What time did you get to Paris? 


get home / arrive home (no preposition): 
| was tired when I got home. or | was tired when | arrived home. 


l 


226 | been to => Unit 17 get (to ...) => Unit 56  in/at => Units 106-107 
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[a] The use of wil/ + progressive in the sense of future as a matter of course’ (cf 4.46) is paralleled 
by other modals in the same construction: 

Jill says she might be calling this afternoon. . {t] 
means approximately ‘It is just possible that Jill will be calling. . .' In contrast to [1], Jill says she 
might call this afternoon implies that the visit will depend on Jill's decision. 

[b] Note the use of might/could + perfective in certain colloquial speech acts: 

They could/might have told me! [a complaint] 

You could/might have been more careful. [a rebuke] 

I might have KNOWN someone would upset her. [an expression of irritation] 


The meanings of marginal auxiliaries 


We may use the expression ‘marginal auxiliaries’ to apply to all four 
categories (marginal modals, modal idioms, semi-auxiliaries, and catenative 
verbs) discussed in 3.40—51. Some of these have also claimed our attention 
in this chapter; eg: used to (4.15); be going to (4.43), ought to (4.56). But it is 
worth noting how closely these verbs tend to follow the pattern of the 
auxiliary verbs in the kinds of meaning they convey. On the one hand, we 
have aspectual or time-indicating verbs such as used to, be going to, and be 
about to (4.47). On the other hand, the largest group of marginal auxiliaries 
are modal in their semantic function, eg: had better (3.45) and be able to. 

The semantic groups displayed in the right-hand part of Table 4.66 show a 
remarkable similarity to those of the modal auxiliaries, as indicated in Fig 
4.51. We use the same terminology here, to make the comparison more 
evident: 


Table 4.66 Meanings of marginal auxiliaries 
v. Modal 


Necessity Obligation Possibility, 


"i Permission 
; Abi 
(Committed) | (Committed) ility 


used to need (to) need (to) be able to 
have to have to 
have got to have got to 
be bound to be bound to 
be certain to be certain to 
be sure to be sure to 


(Non (Non 
committed) 


be allowed to 
be permitted to 


be willing to dare (to) 
be likely to had better would rather tend to 

be supposed to | be supposed to | would sooner be liable to 
be going to happen to 


ought to ought to 


be destined to 


Note . 
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In Table 4.66, several verbal constructions occur more than once, since, like 
the modal verbs, their semantic ranges tend to stretch across more than one 
category. This is particularly true of the extrinsic/intrinsic contrast which 
not only applies to all modals (cf 4.49), but also to many of the marginal and 
catenative constructions. Just as must and should, for example, have both 
‘necessity’ and ‘obligation’ meanings, so do the semi-auxiliaries be bound to 
and be supposed to: 


The plan is bound to fail. [= ‘must inevitably fail’; necessity] 
You are bound to pay your debts. [= ‘are compelled to . . .’; obligation] 


Their team is supposed to be the best. [= ‘should be’; this i is the 
` recognized view] 

You were supposed to be here at nine. [= = ‘ought to have been’; 
obligation] 


The fact that semi-auxiliaries and catenatives have nonfinite verb forms (cf 
3.47-9) means that two or even more modal concepts can be combined in a 
sequence of verb phrases: 


We may have to play it again. [possibility + obligation] 

You should be able to find enough food. [tentative inference + ability] 

She must have been willing to help. [necessity + volition] 

The students are going to have to be able to play three different 
instruments. [prediction + necessity + ability] 


It is normal, in such combinations, for an extrinsic modality to precede an 
intrinsic one, as the examples show. 


The quasi-adverbial status of many semi-auxiliary or catenative verbs can be shown by 

paraphrases such as the following: 
She appears to like the show. 
She is certain to enjoy the meal. 


= She apparently likes the show. 
= She will certainly enjoy the meal. 


Meaning in the nonfinite verb phrase 


Our discussion of meaning in this chapter has concentrated on finite verb 
phrases, and in conclusion we must give some attention to nonfinite verb 
phrases. The same semantic distinctions apply to both finite and nonfinite 
verb phrases, in so far as the structural possibilities of the nonfinite verb 
phrase permit. We have seen, however, in 3.56 that the modal construction 
and the distinction between present and past tense do not apply to the 
nonfinite verb phrase; and in 4.18 / that the nonfinite perfective construction 
has the general meaning of anteriority. Distinctions of aspect are the only 
ones which are expressed within the constructional possibilities of a single 
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nonfinite verb phrase. Even then, the full range is only possible within an 
infinitive phrase: 


to be winning his race. [simple progressive] 

to have won his race. [simple perfective] 

to have been winning his race. [perfective 
progressive] ; 


Sir Topaz appears 


In an -ing participle phrase in adverbial clauses, the perfective/nonperfective 
contrast is sometimes available: 


Eating a hearty breakfast, 
Having eaten a hearty breakfast, 


[i] 
M 


From [1], we understand that the eating and the preparation took place 
together, while from [2], we understand that the breakfast preceded the 
preparation. : ; 

But the progressive/nonprogressive contrast is not normally applicable 
here, since -ing participle phrases are incapable of expressing this distinction 
formally (cf 3.56). Moreover, the -ing participle itself is not, in spite of its 
appearance, necessarily associated with the progressive: 


} we prepared for our long journey. 


Being an enemy of the Duke’s, 
Realizing he was in-danger, he left the court immediately. [3] 
Having no news of his wife, 


(For further discussion of the semantics of such -ing participle constructions, 
see 16.40.) 

To prove this point, the -ing participles in [3] are all stative and 
incompatible with the progressive: 


*He was being an enemy of the Duke's. 
?*He was realizing he was in danger. 
*He was having no news of his wife. 
1 


Nevertheless, there are constructions in which the -ing participle construction 
has aspect contrast with the infinitive, and is progressive in meaning (cf 
16.52f): 


1/59 | hem shoot at him. 
heard ', shooting at him. 


Whereas the inflnitive shoot suggests a single shot, the -ing participle suggests 
a repetitive action lasting over a period of time, in accordance with the 
interpretation of the progressive aspect in finite verb phrases referring to 
momentary events (¢f4.35). In: 


climb the tower. [4] 


I watched them coe the tower. [5] 


the infinitive climb suggests that they reached the top of the tower, whereas 
the participle climbing connotes the potential incompleteness of the 
progressive. 

The -ed participle phrase has no formal contrasts of aspect, and is therefore 
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the most restricted type of phrase in terms of semantic contrasts. Here again, 
however, there is a potential contrast with the passive -ing participle phrase : 


climbed by a student. - . [6] 
being climbed by a student. [7] 


Isaw the tower { 


The participle climbed in [6] is the passive counterpart of the infinitive climb 
in [4]; it describes the climb as a completed event, whereas [7] describes it as 
in progress, and as possibly incomplete. 


Note (a) The structural contrast between infinitive and -ing participle complementation occurs with 
categories of verb other than the perceptual verbs see, hear, etc illustrated above. In these other 
cases, however, there is almost no semantic contrast of aspect: 


to eat. 
She started fe ae} $ [8] 
v. {to talk. f i | 
She likes talking. [9] 


Eating in [8] and talking in [9] are thus not to be classified as progressive (cf 16.40). 

[b] With certain main verbs which imply anterior time in their complementation (cf 16.39), such 
as admit, remember, regret, there is no contrast of meaning between complementation by a 
perfective and by a nonperfective -ing participle phrase: 


admitted) 1), sing earl U0) 
We 4 remembered { pide left m (11] 
regretted Mid y. 


In spite of the difference of construction, [10] and [11] are virtually synonymous with each other. 


4.68 Although nonfinite verb phrases have no modal verbs, the meanings of the 
modals can be added to them through the use of semi-auxiliaries such as have 
to, be (un)able to, be allowed to, be about to, etc: 


Iam sorry to have to repeat this warning. 

Being unable to free himself, he lay beneath the debris until rescued. 
The suspects admitted being about to commit a crime. 

Many inmates hate not being allowed to leave the premises. 
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Types of noun phrase 


The noun phrase typically functions as subject, object, and complement of 
clauses and as complement of prepositional phrases. Consider the different 
subjects in the following sentences: : : 


The girl [1] 
The blonde girl . [2] 
The blonde girl in blue jeans : ; [3] 
The blonde girl wearing blue jeans ey alicia [4] 
The blonde girl who is wearing blue jeans [5] 
She [6] 


Sentences [1—5] are alike in having the same noun (gir/) as noun-phrase head 
(cf 2.28, 17.2). The noun phrase in [1] has the simplest structure, consisting ` 
of only the definite article and the head; in [2] it also has‘a premodifying . 
adjective (blonde); in[3—5] the noun phrase has, in addition, postmodification: : 
in [3] a prepositional phrase (in blue jeans); in [4] a nonfinite clause (wearing 
blue jeans); and in [5].a relative clause (who is wearing blue jeans). Yn [6] the 
noun phrase consists of only one word (she), which is one of a closed class of 
grammatical words called personal pronouns. Such pronouns can ‘deputize’ 
for noun phrases and hence cannot normally occur with determiners such as 
the definite article, premodification, or (normally) postmodification: 


*the blonde she — ?she in blue jeans 


Since noun phrases of the types illustrated in [2-5] include words and 
structures that will be dealt with in later chapters (adjectives, prepositional 
phrases, clauses), it will be convenient to reserve the treatment of ‘complex’ 
noun phrases incorporating such items until Chapter 17, which deals with 
the noun phrase as a whole. The present chapter will be restricted to the 
constituency of the ‘basic’ noun phrase, ie the classes of nouns together with 
articles or other closed-class determinative elements that can occur before 
the noun head, including predeterminers like all, central determiners like 
these, and postdeterminers like last and few: 


all these last few days 


The closed class of pronouns as in [6] is dealt with in Chapter 6. 


Noun classes: count, noncount, and proper nouns 


It is necessary, both for grammatical and semantic reasons, to see nouns as 
falling into different subclasses. That this is so can be demonstrated by taking 
the four nouns Sid, book, furniture, and brick and considering the extent to 
which it is possible for each to appear as head of the noun phrase functioning 
as object in the sentence J saw ...: without any determiner (a); with the 
lightly stressed determiners the /59/ (b), a /a/ (c), some [som] (d); and in the 
plural (e). The result of this test can be seen in Table 5.2: 


ee oe 


Note 
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Table 5.2 Test table for noun classes 


(1) (2) (3) (2 + 3) 


(a) ` Sid *book furniture brick 

(b)  *the Sid the book the furniture the brick 
(c)  *aSid a book *a furniture a brick 

(d) "some Sid ^ *somebook some furniture some brick 
(e)  *Sids . books *furnitures bricks 


The difference between column | (with only one possibility) and column 
2 + 3 (with all possibilities) indicates the degree of variation between the 


noun classes. Nouns that behave like Sid in column 1 (Confucius, Paris, Sierra ` 


Leone, etc) are PROPER NOUNS, which will be further discussed in 5.60f. 

The nouns in the other columns are COMMON NOUNS, but there are 
important differences between them. Those which, like book in column 2 
(bottle, chair, forest, idea, etc), must be seen as denoting individual countable 
entities and not as an undifferentiated mass, are called COUNT nouns. Nouns 
which, like furniture, conform to the pattern of column 3 (as do bread, grass, 
warmth, music, etc), must by contrast be seen as denoting an undifferentiated 
mass or continuum. These are called NONCOUNT nouns. 

Finally we have nouns in column 2+ 3 which can be either count or 
noncount nouns (eg: brick, cake, paper, stone), in that we can view a noun like 
brick either as the noncount material [1], or as constituting the countable 
object [2]: f 


The house is built of brick. 1l 
He used bricks to build the house. . [2] 


The type headed 2 + 3 may be classified grammatically in two ways: (a) 
either as a lexical class of noun which combines the characteristics of count 
nouns and noncount nouns, or (b) as two separate items, one count and the 
other noncourit. The former mode of analysis is convenient for nouns like 
brick and cake with little difference in meaning between count and noncount 
uses. Therefore such nouns will be said to have ‘dual class membership’ (cf 
5.4). 

Although in sentences such as 7 like music, I like Sid, the two nouns look 
superficially alike in terms of article usage, we will say that music has ZERO 
ARTICLE but that Sid has NO ARTICLE. The label ‘zero’ is appropriate in the 
case of common nouns which have article contrast, eg: music as opposed to 
the music (cf 5.52ff) in: 


I like music and dancing. 
Ithink the music is too loud in here. 


If, however, we disregard special grammatical environments like the Sid I 
mean is tall (cf 5.64), proper nouns have no article contrast (Sid/*the Sid), and 
will therefore be said to have ‘no article’. 


COUNT nouns, as they are termed in this book, are by some grammarians called ‘countable’ 
nouns; similarly, our term NONCOUNT nouns corresponds to *mass' nouns or ‘uncountable’ nouns 
in other grammars. 


53 
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Concrete and abstract nouns 

Cutting across the grammatical and semantic count/noncount distinction, 
there is a semantic division into nouns like pig which are CONCRETE (ie 
accessible to the senses, observable, measurable, etc) and nouns like difficulty 
which are ABSTRACT (typically nonobservable and nonmeasurable). But while 
abstract nouns may be count (like remark/remarks) or noncount (like warmth/ 
*warmths), there is a considerable degree of overlap between abstract and 
noncount (cf 5.58). Figure 5.3 shows the noun classes introduced so far. 


: oncrete: bun, pig, toy, . .. 
pount ; 
abstract: — difficulty, remark, . . . 
common 


concrete: butter, gold, . . . 
nouns noncount < . * 
abstract 


music, homework, . . . 


roper: John, Paris, . . . 


Fig 5.3 The most important noun classes 


Nouns with dual class membership 

The division of nouns according to countability into count nouns and 
noncount nouns is basic in English. Yet the language makes it possible to 
look upon some objects from the point of view of both count and noncount, 
as in the case of cake: 


A: Would you like a cake? B: No, I don’t like cake. 


Such nouns may be said to have dual class membership. In other cases, eg: 
paper, there is no readily perceptible parallelism but a notable difference in 
meaning between the two nouns: 


I want an evening paper. [‘newspaper’] 1] 
Wrap the parcel up in brown paper. [wrapping paper’] [1a] 


Note also the variation of quantifiers (eg: much/many) in some of the 
following examples of count and noncount nouns: 


She was a beauty in her youth. [couNT] [2] 
She had great beauty in her youth. [NONCOUNT] [2a] 
She’s had many difficulties. [couNT] [3] 
She's not had much difficulty. [NONCOUNT] [3a] 
He's had several odd experiences. [couNT] [4] 
He hasn't had much experience. [NONCOUNT] [4a] 
There were bright lights and harsh sounds. — [COUNT] [5] 
Light travels faster than sound. [NONCOUNT] [5a] 
She will give a talk on Chinese art. [count] [6] 
That’s foolish talk. [NONCOUNT] [6a] 
The lambs were eating quietly. [couNT] [7] 
There is /amb on the menu today. [NONCOUNT] [7a] 


In many other cases, the type of distinction to be seen in the count noun /amb 


Note 


5.5 


Note 
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(the animal, as in [7]) and the noncount noun lamb (the meat from the animal, 
as in [7a]) is achieved by separate lexical items, as in: 


: They raise a great many calves, pigs, and sheep. [8] 
We eat a great deal of veal, pork, and mutton. [8a] 


Other count/noncount pairs realized by different lexical items are the 
following: ; 


a garment ~ clothing a job, a task ~ work (cf 5.9) 
alaugh ~ laughter a suitcase ~ luggage 
a'permit ~ permission a poem ~ poetry 

a weapon ~ arms (cf 5.77) amachine ~ machinery 


Note also the contrast between the noncount noun money and the count 
nouns naming different units of money: 


We haven't much money left. We've only got a few coins/two dollar 
` bills/some pound notes. 


The distinction between count nouns and noncount nouns is not fully explainable as necessarily 
inherent in ‘real world’ denotata. This is clear when we compare the words of languages closely 
related to English (cf 5.9). Rather, the justification for the count/noncount distinction i is based 
on the grammatical characteristics of the English noun. 


Reclassification 
Nouns may also be shifted from one class to another by means of conversion 
(cf App 1.53). Thus a noncount noun like cheese can be ‘reclassified’ as a 
count noun involving a semantic shift so as to denote quality partition *kind/ 
type/form of", eg: 
A: What cheeses have you got today? 
B: Well, we have Cheddar, Gorgonzola, and Danish Blue. 


Similarly, a noün like coffee, which is normally noncount, as in [1], can be 
reclassified as a count noun to mean an ‘appropriate unit of’ as in [la] and 
[15], or a ‘kind/sort/brand of” as in [1c] and [1d]: 


Do you want tea or coffee? [1] 
Can I have a coffee, please. [‘a cup of coffee] [1a] 
Two coffees, please. [*two cups of coffee'] [1b] 
This is a nice coffee. [1c] 
Ilike Brazilian coffees best. [1d] 


There is a special case of reclassification in cases like the following: 

Are you cosmetics? 
Here there is no coreference relation between subject and complement as in Are you a teacher ? 
The complement represents instead a compressed form of the predication; eg: Are you (selling) 
cosmetics? In this use of the noun there is an implied contrast: ‘cosmetics as opposed to toys, 
jewellery, etc in a department store’. Similarly: 

Are you 103? ['the occupant of room number 103, as opposed to 104, etc’} 
The contrast may also be more explicit, as in: 

Are you church or chapel? ['a member of the Church of England or a nonconformist'] 
In these last cases we may argue that the noun has been reclassified as an adjective (cf App 1.51), 
as in They're very Oxbridge. 
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Partitive constructions 


Partition in respect of quality : 

Both count and noncount nouns can enter partitive constructions, ie 
constructions denoting a part of a whole. Such constructions express both 
quality partition (eg: a kind of paper) and quantity partition (eg: a piece of 
paper). Quality partition is expressed by a partitive count noun like kind, sort, 
or type followed by an of- “phrase, eg: 


SINGULAR PARTITIVES PLURAL PARTITIVES 
anew kind of computer new kinds of computers 
a delicious sort of bread delicious sorts of bread 
another type of research other types of research 


Quality partition of noncount nouns may thus be expressed either by a l 
partitive construction or by reclassification (cf 5.5): ` 


a nice kind of coffee ~ a nice coffee . 
English types of cheese ~ English cheeses 


Whether we are dealing with count or noncount nouns, we can express the quality partition in 

the forma + adjective + noun, such that a sentence like the following is superficially ambiguous: 
We are importing a new Italian shirt. 

It may mean either ‘a new type of” or ‘a new item’ (the former interpretation naturally being 

more likely in this case). 


Partition in respect of quantity 

(a) Noncount nouns 

Noncount nouns are seen, as we have said, as denoting an undifferentiated 
mass. However, the expression of quantity and thus countability may be 
achieved by means of certain GENERAL PARTITIVE NOUNS, in particular piece, 
bit, item, followed by an of-phrase: 


SINGULAR PARTITIVES PLURAL PARTITIVES 


a piece of cake two pleces of cake 
a bit of chalk some bits of chalk 
an item of news several items of news 


Quantity of noncount nouns may thus often be expressed either by partitive 
nouns or by reclassification (c//5.5): two lumps of sugar = two sugars. 

The most widely used partitive expression is a piece of, which can be 
combined with both concrete and abstract nouns, eg: 


Concrete: a piece of bacon|chalk|coal|land|paper 
Abstract: a piece of advice]information|news|research| work 


Bit generally implies a small quantity: a bit of rice/news/fun/research. With 
abstract nouns, item is used (besides piece): 


an item of business] information[news (‘a news item’] 


Item is not generally used with concrete nouns: *an item of oil/cake (BUT an 
item of clothing). 
In addition to these general partitives there are some more restricted and 
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descriptive TYPICAL PARTITIVES which form expressions with specific concrete 
noncount nouns, such as the following: 


an atom/grain of truth 

a bar of chocolate/soap/gold/iron 

a blade of grass 

a block of ice/flats (BrE»/seats [in a theatre]/shares [in a business] 
a cut of lamb/meat; a joint of meat (BrE» 

a drop of water/oil/whisky 

a grain of corn/rice/sand/salt 

a loaf of bread | 

a lump of coal/lead/sugar 

a sheet of paper/metal/ice 

a slice of bacon/bread/cake/meat 

a speck of dust/dirt 

a stick of chalk/dynamite/celery/rock [a sweet] (BrE»/candy (AmE» 
a strip of cloth/land/paper 

a suit of clothing/clothes/armour 


(b) Plural count nouns 

Whereas the general partitive a piece of can be used with many of the 
noncount nouns (a piece of paper/bacon/news, etc), it cannot be used with 
plural count nouns (including invariably plural nouns like cattle; cf 5.76f). 
Other partitives are used with them, eg: 


a (large) crowd of people 

a (huge) flock of birds/sheep 

a (small) herd of cattle 

a packet (BrE»/pack (esp AmE» of cigarettes 

a series of incidents/concerts/lectures 

a bunch of flowers/keys [In informal style, bunch is also used about 
people, like ‘group’: a bunch of teenagers.] 


(c) Singular count nouns 
Partition can also be expressed in reference to singular count nouns, eg: 


a piece of a loaf 

a branch of a tree 

a page of a book 

a section of a newspaper 
a verse of a poem 


Fractional partition can also be expressed by such general veneers items 
as half, all, whole + of + noun (cf 5.16f): 


half of 
“a quarter of 
all of 
the whole of 
the rest of 
the remainder of 


Pd like that piece (of meat). 


[a] When we modify a partitive noun sequence, the modification applies to the group as a whole: 
an expensive cup of coffee [' The cup of coffee cost a lot."] 


5.8 
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But, of course, since in many cases the adjective modifying the whole group could equally apply 
to the second noun, we have some instances like the following where the meanings of the two 
phrases differ little, if at all: 
a hot [cup of tea] — a cup of hot tea 
a good [stroke of luck] = a stroke of good luck 
a beautiful [pair of legs] — a pair of beautiful legs 
The premodifiers (hot, etc) in such cases often apply more appropriately to the second noun than 
to the first; ie it is not the cup but the tea that is hot in a hot cup of tea. In a nice glass of whisky’, 
nice is roughly equivalent to *welcome' and offers only implicit comment on the quality of the 
liquor. 
[b] Typical partitives sometimes have a negative intensifying force («f 8.111): 
A: Did you sleep well? 
B: No, I didn't get a wink (of sleep). 
[c] When the two partitive constructions combine, the quantity. partitive is included in the scope 
of the quality partitive: 
[two kinds of {loaves of bread]] 
but not: *two loaves of kinds of bread 


Measure partitive nouns 
The measure partitives relate to precise quantities denoting length, area, 
volume, and weight, for example (note the compulsory of): 


Length: afoot of copper wire ` 
a metre (BrE»/a meter <AmE)/a yard of cloth 


a mile of cable 

Area: an acre/a hectare of land 

Volume: a litre (BrE»/a liter (AmE) of wine 
a pint/a quart of milk 

Weight:  anounceoftobacco a pound of butter 
a kilo of apples a ton of coal 

Measure partitives can be either singular or plural: 
a[one gallon of water 
two/several gallons 


If count, the second noun must be plural: 


one kilo of apples 
two kilos of | | *apple 


Noncount nouns and their count equivalents 

It may be noted that, apart from a tendency for concrete nouns to be count 
and for abstract nouns to be noncount, there is no necessary connection 
between the classes of nouns and the entities to which they refer. In some 
related languages, the nouns.corresponding to information, money, news, and 
work, for example, are count nouns, but in English they are noncount: 


He didn't give us much information. 
Do you need all this money? 

The news is rather bad today. 

She doesn't like hard work. 


Some noncount nouns with count equivalents are given below: 


Note 
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NONCOUNT NOUN d COUNT EQUIVALENT 
This is important information. a piece/bit/word of information 
Have you any news? a piece/a bit/an item of good news 


alot of abuse a term] word of abuse 

some good advice a piece| word of good advice 

warm applause a round of applause 

How's business? a piece/bit of business 

There is evidence that... a piece of evidence 

expensive furniture a piece/an article/a suite of furniture 
The interest is only 5 per cent. a (low) rate of interest 

What (bad/good) luck! a piece of (bad/good) luck 


Since such differences between jiginges can be adequately treated only in 
contrastive grammars, we will restrict the list below to a sample of some 
nouns (in addition to those mentioned earlier) which are noncount in English 
but correspond to count nouns in some other languages: 


anger ^. behaviour cash 
chaos - chess - 'conduct 
courage dancing education 
equipment fun harm 
homework hospitality leisure 
moonlight . music parking 
photography publicity 'refuse 
research resistance safety 
Scenery shopping smoking 
sunshine , traffic violence 


[a] Some of the noncount nouns can be count nouns with special meanings, eg: moneys ‘amounts 
of money', as can be seen in a dictionary. 
[b] It can be argued that some nouns, like weather, are neither count (*a weather) nor noncount 
(*a lot of weather), but these nouns share features belonging to both classes. Noncount noun 
features include the premodified structures a lot of good weather, some bad weather, what lovely 
weather. On the other hand, count noun features include the plural go out in all weathers, in the 
worst of weathers. — 
[c] On the use of fun as adjective, cf 7.14 Note [c]. 
[d] Some noncount nouns accept the indefinite article when they are modified (cf 5.59), eg: 
They are doing a brisk business. (NOT *a business) 
In some cases no modification seems to be required. In the following example, however, 
modification is in fact implied: 
She has had an education. (‘a good education] 
[e] Names of languages are all noncount, eg: 
© She speaks good English. [+ ‘a good English'] 
Occasionally, however, they are count, as in the partitive sense described in 5. 6: 
She speaks a dialectal French. (a dialectal (orm of French’) 
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Determinatives 


When used in discourse, noun phrases refer to the linguistic or situational 
context. The kind of reference a particular noun phrase has depends on its 
DETERMINATIVE element, ie the item wliich *determines' it. This function is 
typically realized by a set of closed-class items, or DETERMINERS, which occur 
before the noun acting as head of the noun phrase (or before its premodifiers) 
(cf 2.28ff). Thus we say that the noun phrase in [1] has indefinite reference, 
whereas the noun phrase in [2] has definite reference: 


a bicycle? i “i 
the bicycle? ` : i [2] 


Indefinite reference is typically indicated by the indefinite article a/an, and 
definite reference is typically indicated by the definite article the, but, as we 
shall see, there are also other determiners with a similar function. 

We distinguish three classes of determiners: 


Have you seen { 


(I) PREDETERMINERS, eg: half, all, double; 
(II) CENTRAL DETERMINERS, eg: the articles the, a/an; 
(III) POSTDETERMINERS, eg: cardinal and ordinal numerals, many, few. 


The three classes of determiners have been set up on the basis of their 
position in the noun phrase in relation to each other. Thus we do not find 
central determiner + predeterminer (*their all trouble), or postdeterminer + 
central determiner + predeterminer (*five the all boys), but only the order I + 
II + III given above: all their trouble, all the five boys. 

We begin by discussing the articles and other central determiners (5.11— 
14), and then go on to predeterminers (5.15— 19), and postdeterminers (5.20— 
25). 


Central determiners 


The articles 

The most common and typical central determiners are tbe definite and 
indefinite articles, the and a/an, respectively. We have seen in 5.2 that 
different noun classes require different articles. For the two classes of 
common nouns, the count and noncount nouns, the distribution into number 
(singular/plural) and definiteness (definite/indefinite) can be stated as follows: 


Table 5.11 Use of the articles with count and noncount nouns 


COUNT NONCOUNT 
definite the book the furniture 
SINGULAR indefinite a book furniture 
definite the books 
PEURAD indefinite books 


The forms of the articles depend on the initial sound of the following word. 


Note ` 
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In its unstressed (and normal) use, the definite article is always written the 
but pronounced /ðə/ before consonants and /61/ before vowels. The unstressed 
indefinite article is a /o/ before consonants and an /on/ before vowels. Note 
that it is the pronunciation, not the, spelling, of the following word that 
determines their form: 


the [6o] 


a fal Ito» usage, hole the [Ot] 


an fon | understanding hour 


The use of the articles is discussed in 5.26f7. 


[a] The indefinite article a/an can be regarded as an unstressed numeral, equivalent to stressed 


_ one. Compare: : 


: apoundortwo one or two pounds 


Alan cannot cooccur with one (except, in limited cases, when one is the head of a noun phrase: _ 


You are a one!, cf 6.55 Note [b]), and may sometimes replace one (cf'5.38). 
[b] There is fluctuation in the form of the indefinite article before some words that are written 
with initial 4, depending on whether the / is pronounced or not: 


" hotel, herb 
n ) historical novel BUT: a history 
habitual drunkard BUT: a habit 
[c] The initial h is not pronounced in hour (hourly), honest, honour (honourable), heir (heiress, 
heirloom). Thus: an hour ago, an honours degree. 
[d] Note words which are spelled with an initial vowel but pronounced with a consonant: a 
European car, a UNESCO official; and, conversely, words which aré spelled with an initial 
consonant but pronounced with a vowel: an MP, an RP accent. 
[e] The articles are stressed only for vety special emphasis. Here the distinction between the 
pre-vowel and pre-consonant form is neutralized for the definite article: 
‘the /6i:/ boy, usage, understanding, hour 
‘a [ei] boy, usage 
'an [æn] understanding, hour 
In writing, emphasis is often indicated by italics or underlining: ‘the man’. 
The stressed definite article is often used to indicate excellence or superiority in some respect 
[1, 2], or the identity of somebody well-known [3] (c7 5.63): 


He would be 'the /6i:/ man for the job. [1] 
The demonstration will be 'the /6i:/ event this week, [21 
You don't mean 'the /ói:/ Professor Hart? — [3] 


There is some criticism of the overuse of stressed articles for expected unstressed articles, 
especially on radio and TV (cfoveruse of stressed prepositions, 9.9 Note, 18.14 Note [b]). 
[f] The indefinite article means ‘a certain’, ‘a person giving his name as’ (cf: one 5.63 Note [b]), 
insuch cases as: 

A Mr Johnson came to see you last night. 
{g] On a/an in distributive expressions of frequency like twice a day, cf 5.18. 


Other central determiners 
The use of the articles is not the only possibility for *determining' nouns. 
Instead of a or the with book we may have eg: this/that/every|each|no book. 
Like the articles, these words, and some others, are called central determiners. 
They form a set of closed-class items that are mutually exclusive with each 
other, ie there cannot be more than one occurring before the noun head: *a 
the boy and *a some boy. Thus, the central determiners are in a *choice 
relation’, ie they occur one instead of another. In this respect they are unlike 
eg: all, many, and white, which are in a ‘chain relation’ (cf 2.5), ie they occur 
one after another in the noun phrase: a// the many white houses. 

The articles have no function independent of the noun they precede. Most 


Note 
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other determiners have the additional function of pronouns, eg: some, that, 
and either: 


DETERMINER FUNCTION PRONOUN FUNCTION 

A: I want some ice. B: Here’s some for you. 

A: What's that thing over there? B: That's our computer. 

Either book will do. You can have either (of the books). 


On pronouns like either with or without the alternative ofconstruction, cf 
6.48. ; 

No and every are exceptional: like the articles, they cannot function 
independently as pronouns. They can, howevér, form part of compound : 
pronouns when followed by (-)one, -body, or -thing (cf 6.459): 


no one nobody 
everyone everybody 


' nothing 
everything 


Unlike other central determiners, the articles have no lexical meaning but 
solely contribute definite or indefinite status to the nouns they determine. Yet 
the dependence is not unilateral. For example, a count noun like boy is, on 
its own, only a lexical item. To assume grammatical status, it requires an 
‘overt’ determiner of some kind. The use of the articles will be discussed in 
5.26f, and the use of other central determiners in Chapter 6. 


[a] There are two exceptions to the rule that count nouns cannot occur without a determiner. 
One occurs in parallel structures (cf 5.50): 

Man or boy, I don't like him. 
The other exceptional case is that of vocatives (cf 10.52/): 

Look here, man! 
Man is also used generically without the article (cf 5.54 Note). 
[b] Coordinated noun-phrase heads can share a determiner placed before the first head (cf 
13.67): 

the boys and (the) girls 

the radios, (the) tape recorders, and (the) television sets in this store 

a knife, (a) fork, and (a) spoon 


Central determiners and noun classes 

We have noted in 5.2 that there are certain cooccurrence restrictions between 
articles and common nouns. The definite article can occur with all three noun 
classes (singular count, plural count, and singular noncount), but the zero 
and indefinite articles cannot do so. When we consider determiners as a 
whole, we will find that there are many more restrictions. For no, for example, 


we have all three possibilities: 
no pen no pens no music 


But there are incomplete paradigms for this, either, and enough: 


this pen *this pens this music 
either pen *either pens *either music 
*enough pen enough pens enough music 


The central determiners can be divided into five types with respect to their 
cooccurrence with the noun classes singular count (chair, problem, etc), plural 
count (chairs, problems, etc), and noncount nouns ( furniture, information, etc). 


-—"——— gr cá 


Exercises 


[108.1] Write to or in. 


1 I like reading ....in... bed. 

2 Wee mro Italy next month. 

3 Sue is on holiday ............ Italy at the moment. 
4 t have to go... the hospital tomorrow. 

5 twas tired, so | stayed .......... bed late. 
6 
7 
8 


What time do you usually go ............. bed? 
Does this bus go... the centre? 
Would you like to live ............. another country? 


rite to or at if necessary. One sentence is already complete, and no word is necessary. 


W 
1 Paula didn't go ... t0... work yesterday. 
2 lm tired. I’m going ...—.... home. (already complete) 
3 Tina is not very well. She has gone „u the doctor. 
4 Would you like to come ........ a party on Saturday? 
SUIS IS S home? ‘No, she’s gone............... work: 
6 There were 20,000 people ............ the football match. 
7 Why did you go ............ home early last night? 
8 A boy jumped into the river and swam ............ the other side. 
9 There were a lot of people waiting ............. the bus stop. 
10 We had a good meal ........... a restaurant, and then we went back ............ the hotel. 


[108.3] Write to, at or in if necessary. One sentence is already complete, and no word is necessary. 


1 I'm not going out this afternoon. l'm staying At... home. 
2 Were Boing. culos a concert tomorrow evening. 
2. | VERE eee New York last year. 
4 How long did you stay ............ New York? 
5 Next year we hope to go... Canada to visit some friends. 
6 Do you want to go the cinema this evening? 
7 Did you park your car ......... the station? 
8 After the accident three people were taken ............ hospital. 
9 How often do you go ............. the dentis? 

10 ‘Is Sarah here" — 'No, she's ............ Helens: 

11 My house is ............. the end of the street on the left. 

12 lwent........... . Maria house, but she wasn't ............. home. 

13 There were no taxis, so we had to walk ............. home. 

14 "Who did you Meet ........... the party? ‘I didn't go... the party. 

[108.4] Write to, at or in if necessary. Sometimes the sentence is already complete, and no word is 

necessary. 
1 What time do you usually get ............. work? 4 When did you arrive ............. London? 
2 What time do you usually get ............ home? 5 What time does the train get ............ Paris? 
3 What time did you arrive ............. the party? 6 Wearrived ......... home very late. 


[105.5] Complete these sentences about yourself. Use to/in/at. 


eo cio ne moll NA EA mp tdt 
Yesin | WON NENNEN o eee LL UM om 
Pe (Mere ole Scere. geil |S caet amt 
@neidayilidiiikelttolson see 5590 55 
|falermisslelooimpa er eee CR... — Á 

ARIO COCK Westtsirolet) GNISIRITRES [| WIE oeste D EAE ; 


OV un RW NY 
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Type SINGULAR PLURAL NONCOUNT 


COUNT COUNT 
(a) + + + 
(b) - + + 
(c) + - + 
(d) = + i 
(e) + - a 


Fig 5.14 Cooccurrence of central determiners and noun classes 


Type (a): Detérminers of singular count, plural count, and noncount nouns. 
(i) The definite article the (cf 5.27ff): 
Where do you want me to put the chair/the chairs]the furniture? 


(ii) The possessive pronouns as determiners: my, our, your, his, her, its, their 


(cf 6.29): 
Have you seen my suitcase[my suitcases|my luggage? 
(iii) The relative determiners whose (cf 6.34) and which (cf 6.35 Note [c]) : 


The lady whose car you hit was furious. 
Call again at 11, by which time the meeting should be over. 


(iv) The wh-determiners in -ever (cf 14.20): 


Vote for whichever proposal you think most favourable. 
For whatever reason, don't be late again. 
Whosever idea this may be, I don't like it. 


(v) The interrogative determiners what, which, whose (cf 6.36/f) : 


What colour? 
Which information? 
Whose ideas are these? X 


(vi) The negative determiner no (cf 6.62): 


We have no problem|problems with violence here. 
The sign said *No parking". 


Type (b): Determiners of plural count nouns and noncount nouns. 
(i) Zero article (cf 5.39): 


There were people everywhere. 
Do you want to play chess? 


(ii) The assertive determiner some (unstressed: /som/) and the nonassertive 
determiner any (cf 6.59ff): 


I want some rolls/bread, please. 
Have we got any rolls/bread for breakfast tomorrow? 


(iii) The quantitative determiner enough (cf 6.57): 


I haven't got enough equipment/tools to do the job. 
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Type (c): Determiners of singular count nouns and singular noncount nouns. 
The demonstrative determiners this and that (cf 6.40f): 


Have you read this/that book? 


Type (d): Determiners of plural count nouns. The demonstrative determiners 
these and those (cf 6.40f): : 


Have you seen these/those plays? 
Type (c): Determiners of singular count nouns. 
(i) The indefinite article a/an (cf 5.36f): 
Have you got a pen? 
(ii) The universal determiners every and each (cf 6.51): 
I want to interview every/each student individually. 
(iii) The nonassertive determiner either (cf 6.59ff) : 
You can park on either side. 
(iv) The negative determiner neither (cf 6.62): 
Neither party accepted the arbitration proposal. 
Note [a] Strongly stressed some can occur also with certain singular count nouns, especially temporal 
nouns (cf 6.52): x 
"Some ‘day he will get his scholarship. 
With the meaning ‘a certain’, etc, stressed some can also cooccur with other singular count x 
nouns: DO 
‘Some odd person asked for you on the phone. 
[b] Stressed any can occur also with singular count nouns under certain conditions (cf 6.61): 
I will consider "any offer/offers. ['it doesn't matter which'] 
[c] Every is exceptional among central determiners in occasionally allowing a genitive or a 


possessive determiner to precede it: 
His every action shows that he is a very determined young man. BUT NOT: *the/an every action 


Predeterminers 
5.15  Predeterminers, which can occur before certain central determiners, include: 


(i) all, both, and half (cf 5.167): 
all (the) girls, both those cars, half an hour 
(ii) the multipliers double, twice, three times, etc (cf 5.18): 
double the sum, twice my salary 
(iii) the fractions one-third, one-fifth, etc (cf 5.19): 
one-third the time 
(iv) such, what (cf 7.63, 17.96): 


Such a surprise! 
What a fine day! 


Predeterminers are mutually exclusive: 


Note 
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all girls, both girls BUT NOT: *all both girls 
half the sum, double the sum BUT NOT: *half double the sum 


The combination a// such, as in [1], is an exception to the rule, just noted, that predeterminers 
are mutually exclusive: f 
Although every attempt is made to find suitable foster-homes for the children, it 
cannot be assumed that all such placements will be successful. iJ 
The predeterminer such, used in this way as a pro-form (cf 2.44, 6.44 Note [b]), can also follow 
quantifiers such as any, no, and many, as well as cardinal numerals: 
Outbreaks of small-arms fire along the frontier became more frequent in May, 


fg no 
ut {hardly any E 
several } such incidents were officially investigated. ` [21 
and4 many : 
Sorty-one 


All, both, half : . 
The predeterminers all, both, and half have restrictions on cooccurrence with 
determiners and noun heads. They can occur before the articles (all the time), 
possessive determiners (al! my time, etc), demonstrative determiners (all this 
time). However, since they are themselves quantifiers, all, both, and half do 
not occur with the ‘quantitative’ determiners every, (neither, each, some, any, 
no, enough (but cf 5.17 Note [a]). Both can occur only with plural nouns and 
has dual number (see below): 


all (the) day all (the) days all (the) furniture 
halfa day ` half my days half the furniture 
both (the/my) eyes 


In addition to this predeterminer function, all, both, and halfas pronouns can 
take partitive of-phrases, which are optional with nouns and obligatory with 
pronouns (cf 'of-pronouns', 6.48): 


all (of) the students all of them] whom 
both (of) his eyes both of them|which 
half (of) the time/cost half of it/ this 


With a quantifier following, the of-phrase is preferred (esp in AME): 
all of the many boys 

All three can be used as independent pronouns: 
All/both{half passed their exams. 


Alland both (but not half) can occur after the head, either immediately or in 
the M adverb position (after the operator, cf 8.16). For all and both we have, 
then, the following possibilities: 


All students were accepted. [1] 
All the students were accepted. [2] 
All of the students were accepted. [3] 
The students were all accepted. [4] 
All were accepted. [5] 
All of them were accepted. f6] 
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They were all accepted. ' [71 
?They all were accepted. i [8] 


All is considered a pronoun in all these constructions except [1] and [2], where 
it is a predeterminer. 


The predeterminer both and the central determiners either and neither are 


not plural proper but ‘dual’, ie they can refer to only two entities, Compared 
with the numeral two, both is emphatic: 


Both (the) 
The two 


For the use of these items as pronouns, cf 6.50 (all, both), 6.57 (half). 


} students were excellent. 


All and whole 
The form ail + noun with no article usually has generic reference (cf 5.26): 


All men are created equal. [generic reference] 
Contrast: All the men in the mine. wore helmets. [specific reference] 
But all + noun is not necessarily generic, eg: 


I will see all (the) students at 11 a.m. 
All (the) men must leave their coats here, but (the) women may take 
theirs with them. 


The predeterminer all and the quantity partitive whole (cf 5.7) appear in 
parallel expressions. In the whole of, the definite article is obligatory. The use 
of all (of) (the) and the whole (of) is far from straightforward. 


(i) AIl, all the, or the whole is used with temporal nouns, eg: 


all (the) 


the whole } day/morning/week 


All of the + unit of time is rather uncommon: 
?all of the day/hour/week 


In the negated expression J haven't seen him all day, only the zero form is 
used. With indefinite reference, only whole can be used: 


a whole morning 


the whole du studying the script. [‘full, entire'] 


Ispent { 
(ii) All the or the whole is used with other count nouns that are understood 
to be divisible: 


li th i 
id ioo le } family/way/story 


All + noun occurs occasionally with concrete singular count nouns [1, 2], and 
it is less rare with contrastive stress [1a, 2a], where book and banana are 
treated as a divisible mass: 


71 haven't read all the BÒOK. [1] 


Note 
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The monkey ate all the banana. ME [2] 


I haven't read Azz the book. [ta] 
The monkey ate ALL the banana. [2a] 


The normal constructions would be: 


all of the 


the whole } book/banana 


Also with abstract nouns, the whole is often preferable to all the; eg: 
the whole truth/distance/environment 


. (iii) With proper nouns and other nouns without the definite article, all 
(of) or the whole of is used: 


all (of) . 
the whole 4l Finland/London/next month 


The use of all + a geographical name to denote the population is rather 
formal: . 
All Paris welcomed the General. 


In less formal contexts, The whole of Paris . . . would be normal in denoting 
the population, or (more likely) referring to the city area. 


(iv) With noncount nouns all (of) the is used: 


Have you used up all (of) the coffee? 
All (of) the music on the programme was modern. 


The whole of is less preferred and the whole is unacceptable here. 


[a] There is also an adverb half which can cooccur with noun heads, as in: 
It is half wine, half water. 
In the colloquial negation n't half (esp BrE), half can precede enough (cf 8.107 Note [b]): 
He hasn't half enough money. 
[b] Both and half with the of-construction are sometimes (especially dialectally) preceded by the 
definitearticle: | 
You don't know the half of it. 
I’ve had enough of the both of you. 
[c] The postposed: pronoun al? in They were all hungry must not be confused with all as an 
informal intensifying adverb in He is all upset (cf 7.57). 
[d] For the following uses of quite, rather, such, and what, cf 7.56 Note [b], 7.63: 
It was quite a party. It's rather an odd story. 
Such a fine présent! What a stupid idea! 
[e] 'Restrictives' like just, only, especially, etc also occur before determiners: 
Only the best cars are exported. 
However, they have no special relation to noun phrase structure, since they can also modify 
verbs, adverbs, and adjectives (cf focusing subjuncts, 8.116/): 
a boy. 
feeling sick. 
alittle sick, 
sleepy. 


He's just 


The multipliers double, twice, etc 
The second type of predeterminer includes the multipliers which occur with 
nouns denoting quantity: 


z 


a 
E 


4 
E 
f 
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. fhis strength ` the amount 
twice double : : 
her age their salaries 


this amount 
three times 4 the usual cost 
the sum 


Once, twice, and three, four, etc times.can cooccur with the determiners a, 
every, each, and (less commonly) per to form ‘distributive’ expressions of 
frequency with a temporal noun as head (cf 8.64): 


day 
once " a 
: week 
twice every 
month 
three) ,. each 
Jour times e year 
p decade 


Such expressions can also occur with every + spatial nouns: 
We stopped once every mile. 


Both with temporal and spatial nouns, every can be followed by a numeral in 
such expressions as the above: 


once every three months 
twice every hundred miles 


The fractions one-third, two-fifths, etc 

The fractions can also be followed by determiners. Unlike the multipliers, 
the fractions have the alternative of-construction. The indefinite article can 
replace one (cf 5.38): 


He did itin 19€ 4 | (or) the time it took me. 
a third 


Postdeterminers 

Postdeterminers follow predeterminers or central determiners (if such 
determiners are present) But they precede any adjectives and other 
premodifying items (cf 17.2). Postdeterminers include: 


(a) Cardinal numerals (cf 5.21): my three children 

(b) Ordinal numerals and ‘general ordinals’ (cf 5.22): the first day, the last 
month 

(c) Closed-class quantifiers (¢f5.23/): few people 

(d) Open-class quantifiers (cf 5.25): a large number of people 


(a) Cardinal numerals 

One cooccurs with singular count nouns (one sister), and the other cardinal 
numerals (¢f 6.63) cooccur with plural count nouns (two, three, etc brothers). 
In many contexts, one may be regarded as a stressed form of the indefinite 
article and may sometimes replace it (cf 5.19, 5.38): 


I would like photocopy of this article. 
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Thus, the indefinite article normally cannot cooccur with one, but the definite 
article can: 


*a one book 
the one ['only'] book ` I like best 
the two books 


(b) Ordinal numerals and ‘general ordinals’ 
The ordinal numerals have a one-for-one, relation with the cardinals: first/ 
one, second/two, third/three, fourth{four, twentieth/twenty, etc (cf 6:63f). 

The ‘general ordinals’ include items ‘like next, last, past, (an)other, 
additional, and further [‘additional’], which resemble the ordinal numerals 
grammatically and semantically. 

Ordinals.cooccur with count nouns and usually precede any cardinal 
numbers in the noun phrase: 


the first two days another three weeks 

[a] The general ordinals /ast, past, and next may precede or follow cardinals with a difference of 
meaning. For example: the /ast two pages would mean ‘the last and penultimate page of a book’, 
whereas the two last pages could mean ‘the last page in each of two books’. On divided concord 
usage, eg: The last two months islare . . ., cf 10.35 Note [b]. 

(b] Another has two functions, It can be the unstressed form of ‘one other’ in contrast with the 
other (definite; cf 6.58), as in [1]; or it can have the meaning of ‘further’, ‘additional’, ‘second’, in 
which case there is no definite form, as in [2]: 


» 1 i another 
"t like this room. Fd prefe ý 
Idon room. Få p "nene foe [1] 
We need another two rooms for the meeting. 
['two more rooms’; cf: the other two rooms ‘the two different rooms'] [2] 


Note that when it is followed by a plural cardinal number, another takes a plural noun as head. 


(c) Closed-class quantifiers 
There are two small groups of closed-class quantifiers which function as 
postdeterminers (cf 6.53//). 


(i) Many, (a) few, and several cooccur only with plural count nouns: 


too many 
only a few 
very few 
several 


D 


There were mistakes in your essay. 


(ii) Much and (a) little cooccur only with noncount nouns: 


She hasn't got much money. 
She has only got (a) /ittle money. 


There are restrictions on the use of much with singular and many with plural 
nouns, and the corresponding open-class postdeterminers are widely used 
instead (cf 6.53). Thus much is typically used in a nonassertive sentence like 
[1]; but in an assertive sentence like [2], usually a lot of (chiefly in informal 
style), or a similar colloquial postdeterminer, is used: 


We don't have much time. [1] 


Note 
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plenty of . 
Wehave4alotof time. ` [3 
lots of f 


In the case of (a) few ['a small number’] and (a) little [‘a small quantity’), there 
is positive/negative contrast according to whether the indefinite article is 
used or not. When a/an does not precede, few and little are stressed: 


a few books. ['some, several] 
'few 'books. ['not many] 

a little ‘poetry. [‘some’] 

Yittle ‘poetry. [not much'] 


He wrote 


The postdeterminers (a) few and (a) little (cf 6.53, 6.62), the determiners any, 
no, and some (cf 5.39f, 6.52), and the predeterminers a// and both are all 
quantifiers although they belong to different syntactic classes. 


[a] Few and little may be preceded by central determiners other than a, eg: these few days, that 
little money, but we shall refer only to a few versus few, a little versus little where the distinction 
is clearest. 
[b] Several can be preceded by a possessive determiner in the sense of ‘separate’, ‘respective’: 
their several opinions. 
[c] Many and few can also be used predicatively in formal style (¢/6.53 Note [b], 6.62): 

His faults were many/few. 
Many can also function as a predeterminer with augus count nouns preceded by the indefinite 
article: 

many a good student (rather formal) ['many good students'] 
[d] The quantifier enough is used with both count and noncount nouns: 

There are (not) enough students. i 

There is (not) enough money. 
Occasionally it follows the noun (especially noncount: money enough), but this use strikes many 
people as archaic or dialectal. 


Since a few determines plural count nouns (a few books), and a little determines 
noncount nouns (a little poetry), neither of which noun classes cooccurs with 
the indefinite article, it will be clear that in these instances a belongs to the 
quantifier alone. 

Few, little, much, and many are gradable, and also have comparative and 
superlative forms (cf 7.74f): 


fewjfewer|fewest dollars 
littlelless|least money 


many/more/most dollars 
much/more/most money 


There is a tendency to use less (instead of fewer) and least (instead of fewest) 
also with count nouns: 


You've made less mistakes than last time. 


This usage is however often condemned. No less than is more generally 
accepted: 


No less than fifty people were killed in the accident. 


Being gradable, many, much, few, and little can be modified by intensifying 
adverbs (cf 7.87/f): too much, very few, etc. 


The quantifier little [‘not much’] should be distinguished from the homonymous adjective /itt/e 


525. 
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[‘small’], which cooccurs with singular or plural count nouns: a little girl, five little girls. Thus a 
little cake is ambiguous according to whether it means ‘a small cake’ [/ittle = adjective] or ‘a 
small amount of cake’ [little = postdeterminer]. 


(d) Open-class quantifiers 

There is also a large open class of phrasal quantifiers which function 
semantically like the closed-class quantifiers, but most of which consist of a 
noun of quantity (lot, deal, amount, etc) followed by of and often preceded by 
the indefinite article. Some of these, including plenty of, can cooccur equally 


. with noncount and plural count nouns: 


plenty of 
The room contained < a lot of { students. 
furniture. 
lots of 


These quantifiers (especially /ots) are chiefly used informally. 
Others are restricted to quantifying only noncount nouns [1], or plural 
count nouns [2]: 


z deal 


T t i 
he chest contained a (large) f quantity of money. [1] 
(small) ) V amount 
(great) 
The hall contained a 4 (large) > number of students. [2] 
(Good) 


As the examples suggest, it is usual for these open-class quantifiers to be 
modified by a quantifying adjective, the latter being obligatory in Standard 
English with deal. (On concord with open-class quantifiers, çf 10.43.) 

Although the quantity nouns lot, deal, etc look like the head of a noun 
phrase, there are grounds for arguing that the whole expression (a /ot of, a 
good deal of, etc) functions as a determiner. Notably, the verb regularly has 
number concord with the second noun, rather than the first, as in: 


Lots of, ‘food was on the table. 
= There was lots of food on the table. 


[a] As with /ess and least, there is a tendency (esp in AmE) to use amount for the more generally 
acceptable number also with count nouns, despite objections to this usage: 
There were /arge amounts of tourists on the ferry. 
This hall can seat a large amount of people. 
y In familiar spoken English we find a wide range of quantifiers roughly synonymous with /ots 
of, eg: 
We've got bags of time. 
stacks of 
She's got {iar of } money. 
loads of 
They have umpteen jazz records. 
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The use of articles with common nouns 


Specific and generic reference 
In discussing the use of the articles, we must distinguish between specific and 
generic reference. Compare sentences [1] and [2]: 


A lion and two tigers are sleeping in the cage. [1] 
Tigers are dangerous animals. . . [2] 


In [1] the reference is SPECIFIC, since we have in mind particular specimens 
of the class ‘tiger’. But if we say [2], the reference is GENERIC, since we are 
thinking of the class ‘tiger’ without specific reference to particular tigers. 

The distinctions between definite and indefinite, and between singular and 
plural, are important for specific reference. They tend to be less crucial for 
generic reference, because generic reference is used to denote the class or 
species generally. Consequently, the distinctions of number which apply to 
this or that member, or group of members, of the class are neutralized, being 
largely irrelevant to the generic concept. Singular or plural, definite or 
indefinite, can often be used without appreciable difference of meaning in 
generic contexts: 


A German is a good musician. . A tiger 

Germans de Tigers can be dangerous. 
are good musicians. N 

The Germans The tiger 


A fourth possibility might even be included: 
The German is a good musician. 


But the slight differences between these various forms, and the reasons for 
preferring one to another, will be considered in 5.52/f. 
` The use of articles with specific reference is summarized in Table 5.26: 


Table 5.26 Use of the articles with specific reference 


| DEFINITE INDEFINITE 


NONCOUNT 


a tiger (some) furniture 


PLURAL the tigers (some) tigers 


Only those choices italicized in this table are used for generic reference. At 
present we will concentrate on the specific use of the articles, which is much 
more frequent than the generic. 


Specific reference: definite and indefinite 


Uses of the definite article 

The definite article the is used to mark the phrase it introduces as definite, ie 
as ‘referring to something which can be identified uniquely in the contextual 
or general knowledge shared by speaker and hearer’. The ‘something’ referred 


Note 
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to may be any kind of noun phrase referent: a person (the girl), a group of 
people (the firemen), an object (the lamp), a group of objects (the roses), an 
abstraction (the plan), a group of abstractions (the fears), etc. Moreover, the 
noun determined by the may have pre- or postmodification, by which. the 
‘something’ identified by the may be more precisely specified, eg: 


the tall lamp the lamp on the table 


Given that the use of the relies on shared knowledge, there are several 
ways in which the identity of the referent may be determined or ‘recovered’ 
by the hearer, as we shall see in 5.28%. 


As elsewhere, when no distinction is necessary in this discussion of articles, ‘speaker’ subsumes 
‘writer’, and ‘hearer’ subsumes ‘reader’, 


(a) Immediate situation : 

The term SITUATIONAL REFERENCE may be used to describe cases where the 
reference of the is derived from the extralinguistic situation. We first 
distinguish the used with reference to the IMMEDIATE situation: 


The roses are very beautiful. [said in a garden] 

Have you visited the castle? [said in a given town] 

I missed both the lectures this morning. [said by one student to 
another] 

Have you fed the cat? [said in a domestic context] 

These are the pistons. [explaining the engine of a car] 


It is, of course, possible for the speaker to misjudge the knowledge of the 
hearer, in which case the hearer may need to seek clarification through a 
which- or what-question (with the nucleus on the wh-item): 


WHICH cat? 
WHAT red roses? 


Have you fed the cat? 
Aren’t the red roses lovely? 


In practice, since a speaker cannot always be sure of the hearer's state of knowledge, use of the 
involves a certain ‘amount of guesswork. In fact, in some cases the assumption of shared 
knowledge is a palpable fiction. Notices such as Mind the step and Beware of the dog, for example, 
generally do not assume that the reader was previously aware of the hazards in question. 


(b) Larger situation (general knowledge) 
The identity of the referent may be evident from knowledge of the ‘larger’ 
situation which speaker and hearer share, eg: 


the Prime Minister the airlines the last war 


The larger situation may in fact be worldwide (the Pope), or be shared by all 
inhabitants of a country; eg in the United States, at a given time, virtually 
everyone will know which president is being referred to by the phrase the 
President. When it is as wide as this, the ‘larger situation’ is scarcely 
distinguishable from general knowledge and may extend, in extreme cases, 
to the whole planet or to the whole of human history. In the use of phrases 
like the sun there is the presupposition that, in our experience or fields of 
interest, there is only one such object. Similar examples are: 


Note 
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the North Pole the Equator the earth 

the moon the sea the sky 

the stars the universe the cosmos 

the zenith the nadir the Renaissance 
the Greek gods the Republic the Church 


There is a tendency for some nominal expressions following the to be written 
with initial capitals. This is because such expressions in effect have UNIQUE 
DENOTATION, and in this respect resemble proper nouns (cf 5.60f). 

There is no clear dividing line between ‘immediate’ and ‘larger’ situations; 
instead, there is a scale of generality running from the most restricted to the 
least restricted sphere that can be envisaged: that of the whole universe of 
human knowledge. 


[a] Singular noun phrases having unique denotation include phrases referring to classes, groups, 
etc of human beings such as the following (cf collective nouns, 5.108): 

the working class the proletariat 

: the bourgeoisie the aristocracy 

Similar plural phrases include those referring to clans, tribes, races, etc: 

the Romans the Gordon Highlanders 

the masses the Italians 
The use of the in respect of the ‘larger situation’ overlaps with the generic use (cf 5.52f). 
[b) Contrary to normal practice, there is no article before earth in the following expressions (cf 


541): 


come back/down to earth 
. He's very down to earth. [‘direct’] 
What on earth are you doing? 


(c). Anaphoric reference: direct 

The term ANAPHORIC REFERENCE is used where the uniqueness of reference 
of some phrase the X is supplied by information given earlier in the discourse 
(cf 12.6). We may distinguish two kinds of anaphora: direct and indirect. A 
definite noun phrase receives DIRECT anaphoric interpretation where the 
same noun head has already occurred in the text, and it is clear that a relation 
of coreference exists between the two noun phrases. (By COREFERENCE we 
understand a relation between the two noun phrases such that they have the 
same reference.) For example: 


John bought a TV and a video recorder, but he returned the video 
recorder. 


Here, as in other similar cases, there is a complementary role for the definite 
article and the indefinite article: the first reference to an object will ordinarily 
be indefinite; but once the object has been introduced into the discourse in 
this way, it can be treated as ‘contextually known’, and can thenceforward 
be referred to by means of the definite article. 


(d) Anaphoric reference: indirect 

INDIRECT ANAPHORA arises when a reference becomes part of the hearer's 
knowledge indirectly, not by direct mention, as in the example in 5.30, but 
by inference from what has already been mentioned: 


John bought a bicycle, but when he rode it one of the wheels 
came off. [1] 
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The wheels of the bicycle can be taken for granted in this sentence because 
(a) a bicycle has already been mentioned (ANAPHORA), and (b) we know that 
bicycles have wheels (GENERAL KNOWLEDGE). In this way, we can see that 
indirect anaphora combines two kinds of ‘recoverability’: Another way to 
look at it is to say that indirect anaphora Combines anaphoric reference with 
cataphoric reference.(cf 5.32); eg we understand the wheels in [1] above to be 
an elliptical variant of the wheels of the bicycle. This latter explanation does 
not, as we shall see, apply to all such cases. 

Some further examples of indirect anaphora are the following. Once we 
have introduced the topic of a farm, we can go on to talk about the farmer, the 
Jarmhouse, the pigs, the barn, etc; once we have introduced the topic of an 
orchestral concert, we can go on to talk about the programme, the audience, the 
conductor, the second oboe, etc. 

Consider finally these examples: 


I lent Bill a valuable book, but when he returned it, the cover was 

filthy, and the pages were torn. [2] 
They got married in grand style. The bride wore a long brocade 

dress, and the bridesmaids wore pink taffeta. The organist 

played superb music, and the choir sang magnificently. [3] 


In [3] the topic of ‘a wedding’ is introduced by means of the verb phrase got 
married (hence the bride, the bridesmaids); there is also the presumption of a 
church, and hence the organist, the choir. There is thus no easy way to explain 
the subsequent occurrences of the by means of ellipsis; to do so, it would be 
necessary to postulate such long-winded phrases as [3a]: 


the bridésmaids who accompanied the bride when she got 
married [3a] 


(e) Cataphoric reference 

By the CATAPHORIC use of the may be understood the use of the definite article 
in a context where what follows the head noun, rather than what precedes it, 
enables us to pinpoint the reference uniquely. ‘Cataphoric’ is therefore the 
opposite of ‘anaphoric’ reference. In practice, however, the cataphoric use of 
the definite article is limited to cases where the modification of the noun 
phrase restricts the reference of the noun, so that its referent is, for the 
purpose of the discourse, uniquely defined. Thus, the italicized postmodifiers 
of the following nouns justify the use of the: 


The President of Mexico is to visit China. [1] 
The girls sitting over there are my cousins. [2] 
The wines of France are among the best in the world.  (3] 


that France produces 
In principle, however, there is no difference between postmodification and 
premodification as a means of specifying reference. Compare: 
the President of Mexico [1a] 
the Mexican President [16] 


Sometimes the definite noun phrase can be contrasted with an equivalent 
indefinite phrase. In such instances, the definite article is not in fact genuinely 


Note 
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cataphoric but entails some degree of anaphoric reference. Compare [4] and 
[4a]: i 


The bicycle John bought has been stolen. [assumes unique 


reference; cf: John's bicycle] [4] 
A bicycle John bought has been stolen. [cf: a bicycle of John's, of 
17.46] [4a] 


At other times, there is no such indefinite alternative, because the whole 
phrase has unique denotation, like the Equator (cf 5.29): 


the height of Mont Blanc the parents of Elvis Presley 
*a height of Mont Blanc *(some) parents of Elvis Presley 


It is not necessary to postulate that the expression [5] presupposes some unspoken preamble such 
as [5a] but, rather, such as [Sb]: 


the mud on your coat [5] 
There's some mud on your coat. [5a] 
You know there's inud on your coat. [55] 
Contrast [6] with [6a]: H 
How did you get the mud on your coat? ; [6] 
Did you know you have 4, mud on your coat? [6a] 
^ *the mud 


(f) Sporadic reference f 
The is sometimes used in reference to an institution of human society. For 
example, in [1] there are two possible interpretations of the theatre: 


My sister goes to the theatre every month. [1] 


By situational reference, it may mean a particular rises say the Criterion 
Theatre, which my sister attends regularly. But a more likely meaning is that 
my sister does not necessarily confine her theatre-going to one building: the 
theatre refers, rather, to the theatre as an institution, so that it would be 
inappropriate to ask, in response to [1]: Which theatre? We call this the 
SPORADIC use of the, because reference is made to an institution which may 
be observed recurrently at various places and times. 

There is a similar use of the news, the radio, the television, the paper(s), the 
press, etc, referring to aspects of mass communication: 


Did you hear the ten o'clock news? 
in the paper(s) 
fon the radio ps evening? 
on (the) TV 


But with television or TV, there is also the possibility that the article will be 
omitted (cf 5.45). 

The concept of sporadic reference also extends to expressions referring to 
modern transport and communication, such as the bus, the train, the post (esp 
BrE), the mail (esp AME), the telephone: 


Mary took the bus/the train to London. OR: a bus/a train 
He promised that the letters would be in the post/the mail this 
evening. 


What's 


N 
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In a temporal rather than spatial sense, sporadic reference may even be taken 
to apply to the optional use of the before words referring to seasons (eg:.the 
winter, cf 5.47), and to festivals, etc (the New Year, cf 5.67). 


[a] The sporadic use of rhe is in certain instances close to the generic use of the (cf 5.559). 
Compare the use of the theatre in (1] above with the generic sense of the theatre (‘drama as an art 
form’] in [2]: 

She'san expert on (the) (Elizabethan) theatre. D 


. Similarly: the novel, the ballad; (the) drama. 


[b] The contrast between situational and sporadic use is manifest in this pair of examples: 


"There's a vase of flowers on athe television (ser). 
television. 


There’s an interesting play on (the) television. 
[c] On the sporadic use of the in cases like the barber's, of 5.125. 


(g) The ‘logical’ use of the 

We may reserve the term LOGICAL for cases where the uniqueness of the 
referent is to be explained notso much by knowledge of the world, as by 
appeal to the logical interpretation of certain words. These words are 
postdeterminers and adjectives whose meaning is inalienably associated with 
uniqueness: ordinals such as first; ‘general ordinals’ such as next and last (cf 
5.22); also same, only, sole; and superlative adjectives like best and largest: 


When is the first flight to Chicago tomorrow? [1] 
This is the only remaining copy. 1 
Of the three newspapers we have in this city, this is the best. [3] 


In these cases the indefinite article or the zero article would generally be 
absurd: 


Ada and I have { Pa } same hobby. 


We must catch { dd pes bus. 


[a] The ‘logical’ use of the is closely related to cataphoric reference. Compare (1] with [La]: 

When is the flight that leaves first for Chicago tomorrow? [1a] 
[b] The occurrence of fixed phrases such as a best friend is possible in special contexts: eg if a 
child is always changing his or her best friend, one may refer to the current favourite as a new 
best friend. More freely, zero article may be used in front of fixed phrases such as: 


the best man j for the job.) 


He was best man ['groomsman'] at the wedding. (cf: He was "best 
est man 


He won first prize. 
l 
(h) The use of the with reference to body parts 
With reference to parts of the body and following a preposition, the is often 


used instead of possessive pronouns my, your, her, their (cf also the indefinite 
article, 5.36 Note), etc: 


Mary banged herself on the forehead. 
They pulled her by the hair. 
Everyone gave us a pat on the back. 
Don’t keep digging me in the ribs. 
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In these examples, the personal pronoun or noun referring to the ‘possessor’ 
of the body part is the object, and the body part is a prepositional complement. 
There are virtually synonymous clauses in which the body part is preceded 
by a possessive pronoun, and functions as object: 


him by the hand. i] 
his hand. [1a] 


It is often possible, though sometimes unidiomatic, to use a possessive 
pronoun in place of the: 


I shook him by his haud. — . [15] 
He kissed her on her cheek. f 
She patted him on his shoulder. 


Ishook { 


In other cases the ‘possessor’ phrase is subject of the clause: | 


My mother complains of a pain in the/her hip. 
The wanted man has a scar on the/his left cheek. 


Alternatively, the ‘possessor’ may be implied rather than stated: 


The doctor diagnosed a fracture of the collarbone. 
Many patients in the hospital suffered from a disease of the liver. 


But such constructions are not exceptions to the general rule that the refers to 
what is uniquely identified by shared knowledge. There is no unclarity in any 
of these cases as to the identity of the body in question. 

The restriction of this use of the to prepositional complements means that 
the possessive pronoun, rather than the, has to be used in such examples as: 


Have you broken your arm? NOT: “Have you broken the arm? 


A further restriction is that the possessive pronoun must be used if the body 
part does not refer to what is denoted by the direct object: 


with her left hand. {2] 
Twith the left hand. [2a] 


One factor which could make [2a] acceptable, and indeed normal, is the 
interpretation ‘she is left-handed’. Similarly: 


She kicks the ball with the left foot (because she is Jeft-footed). 


With such an interpretation, the is normal, but the rule is not absolute. 


She throws the ball { 


[a] There can be a slight difference of meaning between the construction illustrated by [1] and 
by [1a]. The following appear to be synonymous: 
him by the arm. I3] 
They grabbed { his an . [a] 
But one can imagine a grisly context in which [3a] refers to an arm severed from the body; this 
context could not apply to [3]. 
[b] It is difficult to generalize about cases of the above constructions. Some are purely idiomatic: 
She looked me in the eye and told me the whole story. [but not here: looked in my eye, 
although this is what a doctor will do at an examination of the eye] 
Further semantic factors are the following: 
(i) The use of the is preferred when the reference is to unpleasant conditions of the body (eg 
aches, pains, wounds): 
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have a cold in the head have spies on the brain 
be red in the face be armed to the teeth 


(ii) This use applies only to parts of the body, and cannot usually.be extended to things which 
are worn: 

They seized him by the throat/the beard]the collar] the jacket. 

Moreover, only those verbs which can take the personal direct object without the prepositional 
phrase can occur in this construction : 

He kicked/hit/tapped me on the shin. [*He kicked etc my shin.’ But not: *He stepped meon 

the toes; *He stepped my toes.] 
[c] Outside the above conditions, the is sometimes used instead of possessives in a masculine 
style of speech: 

` How's the back ? [referring to an injury] 

Let's have a look at the arm. [This is also what a doctor, of either sex, might say to a patient.] 
Related to this usage is the habit of some men of referring to their wives, or children, by the 
(informal): 

How's the wife? [normally: your wife] 

Wait till I tell the wife about it! (normally: my wife] 

How are the children|kids? 

Note also (familiar): 

How's the old man? [‘your husband/father"] 

[d] On other uses of the (eg: the more the merrier; 40 miles to the gallon), cf 11.43. 


Uses of the indefinite article 

The indefinite article is notionally the ‘unmarked’ article in the sense that it 
is used (for singular count nouns) where the conditions for the use of the do 
not obtain. That is, a/an X will be used where the reference of X is not 
uniquely identifiable in the shared knowledge of speaker and hearer. Hence 
ajan is typically used when the referent has not been mentioned before, and 
is assumed to be unfamiliar to the speaker or hearer: 


An intruder has stolen a vase. The intruder stole the vase from a locked 
case. The case was smashed open. 


As we see from this (unusually explicit) example, the indefinite article, in 
contrast to the definite article, makes no assumptions about an earlier 
mention. But in actual usage the distinction may be less overt. For example, 
a conversation may begin as [1] or as [1a]: 


A house on the corner is for sale. [1] 
The housejon the corner is for sale. [1a] 


The only difference in meaning is that, in [1a], the speaker presupposes that 
the hearer will know which house is meant (perhaps because there is only 
one such house), whereas, in [1], no such assumption is implied. 

Unlike the definite article, the indefinite article does not signal coreference 
with a preceding indefinite noun phrase. In sentence [2], the speaker does not 
claim that the two watches are the same (although he.may be obliquely 
suggesting that such is the case): 


Bob lost a gold watch yesterday, and Bill was wearing a gold 
watch this morning. [2] 


But if the second a gold watch is changed to the gold watch, the claim is made 
that the two watches are indeed identical, and that (probably) Bill is a thief. 
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The indefinite article, like the definite article (cf 5.35), is sometimes used with body parts: 


Sally has sprained an ankle. [3] 
He's broken a leg. . {4] 
BUT NOT: *Roger has hurt a nose. [5] 


Ajan cannot be used unless the body has more iat one of the body parts mentioned; hence [5] 
is absurd in implying that Roger has more than one nose. Even when the body part is not unique, 
the possessive pronoun is the usual choice (cf 5.35): 


Sally has sprained ker ankle. ] Da] 
He's broken his leg. . [4a] 
I've cut my finger. i 


Nonreferring uses of. the indefinite article 
The indefinite article is strongly associated with the complement function i in 
a clause, or more generally with noun phrases in a copular relationship (cf 
2.22, 10.8). Here it has a descriptive role (similar to that of predicative 
adjectives), rather than a referring role: 


Paganini was a great violinist. 

My daughter is training as a radiologist. 
We found Lisbon (to be) a delightful city. 
What a miserable day (it is)! (cf 11.31) 


Whereas the indefinite article is required in the previous examples, there is 
vacillation in the following cases (cf*unique role’, 5.42): 


her duties as (a) hostess 
my appointment as (a) lecturer 
Jung as (a) thinker 


Sometimes a/an is nonreferring in a stronger sense; it may not refer to 
anything in reality at all: 


Leonard wants to marry a princess who speaks five languages. 


From this sentence, we cannot tell whether Leonard knows a certain princess 
and wants to marry her, or whether he has simply laid down exceptionally 
stringent qualifications for his future wife. For all we know, there may be no 
princess who speaks five languages in existence. 


Although a/an is used for descriptive exclamations such as What a fool (he is)!, there is also an 
exclamatory use of the in The fool!, The silly boy!, etc, Such expressions often accompany a 
declarative clause, and are added as a parenthesis (intonation remaining at a low pitch): 

John is getting into DZBT, the idiot! 

My påuGnterj the little DARling] has broken the TV|Cironic) . 
There is a related type of descriptive exclamation in which a noun phrase with the or zero article 
is followed by that and a subject and verb (normally be): 

(The) fool that he is! 

On the exclamatory use of pronouns (Silly me !, You fool!, etc), cf 6.20. 


The indefinite article and the numeral one 

The indefinite article derives historically from the unstressed form of one, 
and in present-day English there are still many contexts in which this 
numerical function is uppermost. Thus one could be substituted as a slightly 
emphatic equivalent of a in the following coordinate constructions (cf 5.21): 
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a mileor two cf: one or two miles (10.41 Note [b]) 
The Wrights have two daughters and a son. 
a foot and a half of water | cf: one and a half feet (5.73 Note [b]) 


The following are other examples in which one could replace a/an, and where 
the adjective single can add an intensifying force to the indefinite article (or 
one): 


Mungo can walk forty miles in a (single) day. 
: They didn't stop talking for a (single) moment. 
There's not a (single) pickled onion in the house. 


Ajan often occurs in this quasi-numerical sense following a negative (cf 
10.62). 


Note [a] The use of the indefinite article in a numerical or quantifying function is perhaps most 

obvious in its occurrence in such expressions as (cf 6.65): 

a hundred, a dozen, a score, a thousand, a million, a million and a half (*1,500,000"], a quarterja 

twelfth of + noun 

Other uses are seen in quantifiers (cf 5.23ff, 6.53) such as a few, a little, a great many, a large 
number of, etc; also in measure phrases (cf 5.18) such as: 

half an hour, ten dollars a day, sixty miles an hour, three times a minute, etc 
fb] In addition to being a numeral, one also has substitute and generic functions. But in the use 
of the indefinite article in a generic, sense (A tiger can be dangerous), ajan cannot be replaced by 
one (cf 6.56). 


Uses of the zero article 


The zero article compared with unstressed some 
§.39 With plural count nouns and with noncount nouns, the indefinite article does 
not occur (cf 5.13f). The zero article is used instead: 


Have you ever eaten roasted chestnuts? 
Milk is good for you. ; 
Do you like folk music? 


But the plural or noncount equivalent of a/an is sometimes the unstressed 
determiner some /som/. Contrast: 


H 
: a melon. 


I 
some melons. 
some melon. 
?melons. 


I've just bought [1] 


She has become a vegetarian. 


They have become { vegetarians. ) [2] 


* some vegetarians. 


In the negative, unstressed any is the equivalent of some (but cf 10.59 Note 
[b]), so that a contrast may be observed between [3] and [4]: 


I haven’t bought bus d 7 


Note 
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They haven’t become pe ene, } [4] 
any vegetarians. 

The difference between the uses of zero and of some may be summarized 
as follows. Unstressed some, although it is sometimes considered a plural 
article, actually keeps its quantifying function, and indicates reference to a 
specifiable (though indefinite) quantity or amount. (Thus in [1], the speaker 
does not tell us the number of melons, but in principle the number could be 
found out.) The zero article, in contrast, indicates simply the category of the 
objects, etc referred to. So vegetarians in [4] names a category of persons, and 
the sentence simply indicates that the people referred to by they belong to 
that category. i 


The zero article may be used instead of some, particularly if a contrast is implied prosodically : 
I've just bought 4Zzons (but not grapes). [12] 
Ihaven't bought 200KS (but I've bought magazines). ] [3a] 


Sométimes some and zero are both acceptable; in other cases one of them is 
less acceptable, or even quite unacceptable. In the following two examples, 
some would be unacceptable: 


These shoes are made of leather. fi] 
I've always preferred coffee to tea. [2] 


In [1], the speaker is merely interested in the type of materjal of which the 
shoes are made: the quantity is irrelevant. In [2], the interest focuses on the 
two types of drink, and it is irrelevant to consider particular quantities. 

In other cases, the introduction of some would necessitate a sharp difference 
in meaning, eg: 


Joe’s been chasing women ever since he was young. [3] 


In [3], some women would produce the incongruous impression that Joe has 
been steadfastly chasing the same group of women, rather than that he is an 
incorrigible Don Juan. 

The distinction we have to draw, then, is between the CATEGORIAL meaning 
of zero, and the QUANTITATIVE meaning of some. It can now be seen that the 
generic meaning of the zero article, as in Tigers are fierce animals (cf 5.26), is 
no more than a special variant of this categorial meaning. But it is still worth 
separating generic reference, where we could substitute all tigers with little 
change of effect, from the specific categorial reference of sentences like [3], 
where clearly there is no claim that all women have been chased by Joe (cf 
5.56). 

As has already been hinted, the choice between zero and some is sometimes 
more a matter of focus than of clear contrast of meaning. There are many 
situations in which either choice could be made, with only a minor alteration 
of the force. Compare: 


Would you like (some) coffee or (some) tea? [41 
I've been writing (some) letters this morning. [5] 
We have just received (some) news from Moscow. [6] 


The variant without some will focus on the category as a whole; eg [4] is 


under, behind, opposite etc. 


next to / beside / between / in front of / behind 


A is next to B. or A is beside B. 
B is between A and C. 

D is in front of B. 

Eis behind B. 


also 

A is on the left. 

C is on the right. | 
B is in the middle (of the group). 


———————Á 
A is sitting in front of B. 
A is sitting opposite C. | 
C is sitting opposite A. | 
| 
-—— xu! 
by (= next to / beside) 
| 
C) Our house is by the sea. (= beside the sea) | 
© Whois that man standing by the window? | 
© If you feel cold, why don't you sit by the fire? | 
by the window | 
á — = 4 
under 
a a 
A e 
©. The cat is under the table. | 
O The girl is standing under a tree. 
4 C) l'm wearing a jacket under my coat. 


under the table under a tree 


above and below 
A is above the line. $ r4 The pictures are 
A m (= higher than the line) — DT 7 above the shelves. 
B & B is below the line. lt = - The shelves are 
(= lower than the line) Hu ds below the pictures. cae 


up/over/through etc. => Unit 110 by 3 Unit 111 


5.41 


5.42 


Note 
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asking about two kinds of drink, and [5] is concerned with a kind of activity, 
viz the activity of writing letters. But when some is added, the focus changes 
to whatever quantities of tea and coffee, or of letters, that the speaker has in 
mind. ` 

The zero article with definite meaning 

Apart from proper nouns, nouns take the zero article with definite meaning 


only in rather special circumstances, as described in 5.42f. 


Noun phrases in a copular relation 


Unlike many other languages, English normally requires an article with a’ 


singular count noun as complement (cf 5.37): 


des an engineer. -| the se ry. 
Billis 4, ne Mary is 4, he secretary 
engineer. secretary. 


There is, however, one circumstance in which the zero article occurs in such 
constructions: this is where the complement (or an equivalent appositive 
noun phrase) names a UNIQUE ROLE or task. As the following examples show, 
in such cases the zero article alternates with the: 


Maureen is (the) captain of the team. [1] 
John F. Kennedy was (the) President of the United States in 1961. [2] 
As (the) chairman of the committee, I declare this meeting closed. [3] 
They've appointed Fred (the) treasurer, and no doubt he will soon 
become (the) secretary. [4] 


Anne Martin, (the) star of the TV series and (the) author of a well- 
known book on international cuisine, has resigned from her post 
on the Consumer Council. [5] 


The copular relation signalled by as (cf 9.48) is illustrated in [3], and the 
copular relation of apposition (¢f17.65/) is illustrated in [5]. In each of these 
examples, it is implied that only one person holds the particular position 
mentioned. 


[a] Here we may also place examples where the appositional noun phrase indicating a unique 
role or task is placed first: 
FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover [6] 
Chelsea centre-forward Milton Smith (7) 
With restrictive apposition (6, 7], the article is generally omitted, whereas in nonrestrictive 
apposition [7a] (cf 17.68), it is not: 
the Chelsea centre-forward, Milton Smith ; [7a] 
There is a gradient linking the former construction to the institutional use of titles, as in King 
George, Chairman Mao, Doctor Smith. But the use of more elaborate phrases of this kind 
preceding a name is characteristic of the journalistic style sometimes known as ‘Timestyle’, 
because of its association with Time magazine. 
[b] The complement of turn (cf 16.22) is exceptional in having zero article even where there is 
no implication of uniqueness: 
Jenny started out as a music student before she turned linguist. BUT: . . . before she became a 
linguist. 
[c] Becausea unique role is implied, the definite article is generally omitted following expressions 
such as the post of, the position of, and the role of: 
After declining the post of Secretary of State, he nevertheless found himself taking on the 
role of unofficial adviser to the President. 
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[d] Determiners (the, your, etc) are frequently omitted in official forms, eg: 
Please send the stipulated items, viz: 
(i) birth certificate 
(ii) passport 
(iii) correct fee 
Compare the omission of articles in headlines (11.45/). 


Noun phrases with sporadic reference 

We have already mentioned (cf 5.33) the use of the in noun phrases with 
‘sporadic’ definite reference, as in the radio, the theatre. In other cases, 
however, the sporadic use has become so institutionalized that the article is 
not used. We distinguish, under this heading, a number of different categories 
of zero article usage which are *frozen' as part of idiomatic usage. 


(a) Some ‘institutions’ of human life and society 

Certain. nouns have the zero article, especially as complement of at, in, and 
on in quasi-locative phrases: thus someone may be in church, but not *in 
library. We call them *quasi-locative' because, although they appear to have 
locative meaning, their function is rather more abstract (cf: the theatre, 5.33). 
In such contexts, nouns such.as college, church, etc do not refer to actual 
buildings or places, but to the institutions associated with them: to be in 
prison, for example, is to be a prisoner, not a casual visitor; to go £o sea is to 
follow the occupation of a sailor; see the left-hand column below. In the 
right-hand column we illustrate the same nouns as used with the in situational 
or cataphoric reference: 


Compare: 
town The town/the city is very old. 
bein bed lie down on the bed 
} hospital (BrE» redecorate the hospital 
goto prison, jail walk around the prison/the jail 


class (esp AmE) The class works hard. 
be at school (cf 9.17) visit the school 
go to } ee look out towards the sea 
be in/be at church admire the church 
go to college the gates of the college 


[a] Other related phrases are the following, some of which show variation in the use of article : 
Bet out of bed 
during (the) break/recess 
be in/return to camp 
live on/off (the) campus 
be on/off (the) stage 
at (the) court [royal palace]; in (the) court [law court]; The case was settled out of court; take 
someone to court 
come/go/leave home; be (at) home; feel at home (cf 5.51) 
With university, the article is optional in BrE in the expressions be at/go to (the) university, 
whereas AmE requires the definite article (as also with hospital in AmE: "He's in the hospital"). 
[b] The article is sometimes left out also when the reference is to the building, not the institution : 
I walked straight back into/to school. 
She's at church, arranging flowers. 
In AmE, and increasingly in BrE, the article is often omitted in expressions like: 
in the center of town, the businéss part of town 


5.45 
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(b) Means of transport and communication 
This type is confined to zero article following by; but the same nouns can be 
used elsewhere with ‘sporadic’ the (ef 5.33): ` 


Compare: 
bicycle take the bicycle 


travel bus be on the bus 
leave car prefer the car 
come boat choose the boat 
go train take a/the train 
f plane be on the plane 
radio 


telephone, telex 
communicate/communication by 4 post (esp BrE» 
mail (esp AME) 
satellite 
Compare: 


a talk on the radio 

Jill is on the telephone. 

put a letter in the post 

send it through the mail 

The satellite is replacing cable TV, 


Also: by hand (cf 5.51, 9.49 Note [a]). 


(c) Times of day and night » 
These take a zero article particularly after at, by, after, and-before: 


Compare: 
at dawn|daybreak watch the dawn 
when day breaks during the day 


at sunrise [AmE also: at sunup] * The sunrise was splendid. 
at sunset [AmE also: at sundown] We admired the sunset. 
at/around noon|midnight in the afternoon 


at dusk/twilight see nothing in the dusk 
at[by night wake up in the night 
(by) day and night in the daytime 

before morning came in/during the morning 
Evening approached. in the evening 

after nightfall/dark all through the night 


Day/Night came; day by day (cf 5.50); 
all day[night| week] year (long) (cf 
8.63 Note [b]) 


(d) Seasons 
The article is usually, but not always, omitted when referring to seasons 


generally, as distinct from referring to a particular part of a particular year 
(cf temporal names, 5.67): 


(The) winter is coming. 
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in (the) spring/summer 
in (the) autumn (esp BrE) [Fall in AmE has the article: in the fall] 


But with reference to a particular season, the article is included: 


The spring of last year was cold. 
The fall <AmE) 


The autumn (esp BrE) before last was unusually busy. 


Note the difference between [1] denoting calendar time and [2] denoting 
seasonal climate: : ; $ 


The winter of 1963 was an exciting time. ; : [1] 
Winter in 1963 was not like this last winter. [2] 
(e) Meals 


The zero article is in general use for meals as an institution [1], but the can be 
used for meals that need to be singled out [2]: 


Where are we having dinner tonight? (a1 
The dinner after his retirement party was quite lavish. ; [2] 


Examples of the zero article for the meal as an institution which recurs day 
by day: 


stay for) {breakfast 
». have .| | brunch, cocktails (both esp in US) 
before tea (esp in UK) 
after lunch, dinner 
at/for supper 


Often, however, the and the zero article are virtually interchangeable: 
That day, (the) lunch was served on the terrace. 
The indefinite article is used for a particular meal: 


We had a nice dinner, just the two of us. 


(f) Illnesses 

The zero article is normally used for illnesses, eg: anaemia, appendicitis, 
diabetes, influenza, pneumonia. But the is often used, in a more traditional 
style of speech, for some well-known infectious diseases: (the) flu, (the) 
measles, (the) mumps, (the) chicken pox ; also (the) hiccups. On the plural form 
of mumps, etc, cf 5.75. 


{a] The article cannot normally be omitted with the/a plague, nor with some popular, nontechnical 
expressions such as the bends, the jitters, the/a bellyache (familiar). Except in the fixed expression 
catch cold, the indefinite article is required with cold, fever, and temperature: 
Our daughter had a terrible cold last week. 
a fever, 
a temperature, 
[b] Headache is always a count noun: 
I have a splitting headache this morning. 
Other nouns formed from ache are treated as noncount when they denote a condition: 
Nuts give me toothache. 


Ihave so I'm staying in bed today. 
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When they denote a single attack or pain, they are usually count in AmE and noncount in BrE: 


a stomachache. (esp AmE» 
On and off she suffers trom [us stomachache. (esp BrE> 


Parallel structures . 
There is a tendency to omit the article, even with singular count nouns, where 
two nouns are placed together in a parallel structure: 


arm in arm facetoface day by day 
hand in hand eye to eye teaspoonful by teaspoonful 
mile upon mile back to back side by side 


- Sometimes the same noun is repeated after a preposition, as in the above 


examples; at other times, one noun is balanced against another noun of 
contrasting meaning: 


from father to son 

husband and wife 

from right to left or: from the right to the left 

from west to east OR: from the west to the east 

from beginning to end OR: from the beginning to the end 


Phrases with the noun repeated typically have an adverbial function: 


face to face. toe to toe. 
They talked (ee to man. They stóod eyeball to eyeball. 


It can be argued that the nouns have no article because they have largely lost 
their independent nominal status, We note, in support of this, that variation 
in the number, determination, or modification of these nouns is normally 
impossible: 


*They talked old man to young man. 
*They stood toes to toes. 


Such parallel structures are, therefore, virtually idioms exemplifying ‘frozen’ 
article use. — - 

There is one construction, however, in which the parallel structure with 
zero article is productive of new instances. This is where the two nouns are 
coordinated, and particularly where the coordination is emphasized by a 
correlative such as both . . . and or neither . . . nor (cf 13.35/f): 


The birth took place this morning, and both (the) mother and (the) 
child are doing well. 

They pitched camp between a small winding river and a ridge 
covered with brushwood ; but neither (the) river nor (the) brushwood 
afforded the protection they needed in the event of attack. 


Fixed phrases involving prepositions 

In addition to adverbial phrase idioms such as hand in hand, face to face, 
there are other idioms in which nouns with a zero article occur before or after 
a preposition. Some of the prepositional phrases considered in 5.44// (such as 
at home, by hand) fall into this category, and to them we may add further 
examples such as on foot, in turn, out of step. 
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Many complex prepositions (¢f9.11) also contain nouns without an article: 
on top of, by way of, etc; and there are also idioms in which a verb is followed 
by a noun with zero article and (often) by a preposition: take advantage of, 
set fire to, get word of, etc (cf 16.58). Such uses of nouns are fixed phrases, as 
can be seen in their lack of article and number contrast: 


advantage 
He took 4 *an advantage > of the situation. 
*advantages 


The articles in generic reference 


Earlier (cf 5.26) it was noted that all three major forms of article (the, a/an, 
and zero) may be used generically to refer to the members of a class in toto: 


The bull terrier makes an excellent watchdog. [la] 
A bull terrier makes an excellent watchdog. [15] 
Bull terriers make excellent watchdogs. [1c] 


Of the possible combinations of the articles with singular and plural, the one 
which does not occur with count nouns - that of the zero article with the 
singular form - is the only possibility which occurs with noncount nouns: 


Velvet makes an excellent curtain material. [2] 


It should not, however, be assumed that the three options [1a], [1b], and [1c] 
are in free variation. One difference between them is that, whereas the [la] 
keeps its generic function in nonsubject positions in the sentence, a/an [1b], 
and to a lesser extent zero [1c], tend to lose their generic function in these 
positions: 


the medieval mystery play. [3a] 
Nora has been studying 4 a medieval mystery play. [3b] 
medieval mystery plays. [3c] 


Of these, only [3a] refers to mystery plays as a genre; [3b] refers to only one 
play; and [3c] is most likely to refer only to a subset of them. We consider 
other differences below. 


One cannot replace a in the generic sense, as in [1b] (c/5.38 Note [b]). 


The generic use of the indefinite article 
The generic use of a/an picks out ANY REPRESENTATIVE MEMBER OF THE CLASS. 
Thus any can be substituted for a/an in examples like: 


The best way to learn a language is to live among its speakers. 


Generic a/an is therefore restricted in that it cannot be used in attributing 
properties which belong to the class or species as a whole. Thus: 
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The tiger is 


Tigers are } becoming almost extinct. 


BUT NOT: “4 tiger is becoming almost extinct. 


The generic use of the zero article 
The generic use of zero article with both plural nouns and noncount nouns 
identifies the class considered as an UNDIFFERENTIATED WHOLE (cf 5.39f): 


Cigarettes are bad for your health. 

Hydrogen is lighter than oxygen. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. 

Research shows that it is the elderly who are the prime victims of 
inflation. 

Hunger and violence will continue to mark the future of mankind] 
humanity. 


We consider the use of the zero article with noncount abstract nouns in 5.587. 


When it has the meaning of ‘the human race’ rather than *a male human being’, man 7 and its 
synonym. mankind are used generically without the article: 
man. 
mankind, 
Man meaning ‘human being’ (antonym: beast) and its plural men may also be used in the same 
way. Thus: 
Man 
Aman 
Men have been on this planet for over a million years. 
Man and woman meaning ‘the male/female part of the human race’ are now less often used in a 
generic sense; 
Woman is the glory of all created existence. (S. Richardson) 
Because of objections to the generic use of man, other expressions are often preferred: humankind, 
the human race, etc. 
Parallel structures make a special case (cf 5.50); note that man and woman, man and wife do 
not refer to the human race: 
Man and rabbit display remarkably similar features in mating behaviour. 
But the following ís unacceptable except in technical, scientific use: 
* Rabbit displays similar features to man. 


This book is an attempt to trace the history of 


is a social animal. 


The generic use of the definite article 


With singular noun phrases 
The is rather limited in its generic function. With singular heads, it is often 


formal or literary in tone, indicating THE CLASS AS REPRESENTED BY ITS 
TYPICAL SPECIMEN: 


A great deal of illness originates in the mind. 

No one knows precisely when the wheel was invented. 

My colleague has written a book on the definite article in Spanish. 
Marianne plays the harp very well. 


As the last example shows, names of musical instruments and also dances 
usually take the definite article: 


play the violin but: play baseball], dancing the samba 
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When the noun refers to a class of buman beings, the typifying connotation 
of generic the can sound inappropriate: 


?The Welshman is a good singer. [cf: Welshmen are good singers.) ` 
?The doctor is well paid. [cf: Doctors are well paid.] 
As the child grows, it develops a wider range of vocabulary. 


It is more appropriate when used to identify the typical characteristics of a 
class in terms of personality, appearance, etc: 


He spoke with the consummate assurance and charm of the successful 
Harley Street surgeon. 


[a] Another determinative word sometimes used with a typifying generic force is your (of 5,63 
Nate [c]): 
Your average football supporter is not interested in comfort. 
In contrast to the, this use of your is associated with familiar speech; but it resembles the in its 
focus on the 'typical specimen ’ of the class, 
[b] Ambiguity may occur over the generic/specific interpretation: | 
A: The president is too powerful. 
B: Which president? 
A: No, I mean presidents in general. 


With plural noun phrases 
Generic the occurs with plural noun phrases in two special cases: 


(a) Nationality nouns, ie noun phrases referring to the people ofa nationality, 
an ethnic group, etc, eg: the Chinese, the English (cf 7.25) 

(b) Phrases with an adjective head referring to a group of people, eg: the 
unemployed ['people who are unemployed”), the blind, the rich, etc (cf 7.24) 


In other cases, the + plural noun cannot be used for generic reference. 
Thus the following sentences are not acceptable in a generic sense: 


*The wolves are carnivorous. + Wolves are... 
*The hydrogen is lighter than the oxygen. ~ Hydrogenis... 


In scientific descriptions, however, we may find expressions like the rodents 
(referring to the whole order Rodentia). 

It is arguable, in fact, that instances of (a) and (b) are not truly generic, 
either. Rather, they are plural phrases with unique denotation because (like 
the masses, the fairies, the clergy, the Saints, etc) they designate a uniquely 
identifiable group of people. Hence there is a marked contrast between the 
(generic plural) in [1] and the (generic singular) in [1a]: 


The Romans defeated the Carthaginians in 202 BC. [1] 
?The Roman defeated the Carthaginian in 202 BC. [1a] 


[1] is acceptable in comparison with [la], because the Romans and the 
Carthaginians refer collectively to a group of people, rather than to a typical 
specimen. The Romans is thus a generalization (like the mathematicians, the 
teenagers, the birds, etc in similar use), whereas the Roman implies a generic 
statement. Nevertheless, it will be convenient to apply the term ‘generic’ to 
both the singular and plural uses. 

With nationality nouns, there is a distinction to be drawn in many cases 
between the generic nouns (with invariable plural) ending in -ish, -sh, or -ch, 
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and the nongéneric nouns ending in -man in the singular and -men in the 
plural (both forms pronounced /mon/). Compare: 


The Welsh are fond of singing. [generic] [2a] 
Welshmen are fond of singing. [generic] [25] 
The Welshmen are fond of singing. [specific] [2c] 


The forms ending in -men are subject to the general tendency to disfavour 
words of masculine bias (cf 5.105), and if a sexually neutral expression is 
sought, Welshmen in [2b], for example, may be replaced by Welsh people. 


There is also the feminine term Welshwomen, etc but this type of word is rare 


or nonexistent in some cases, eg: *firewoman, *freshwoman. 
With other nationalities, the distinction between generic and specific 
nationality nouns does not arise: 


The Finns are fond of sport. [generic] 
_Finns are fond of sport. [generic] 
The Finns I know are fond of sport. [specific] 


In the following section, we give specimens of the various kinds of words for 
people and nationality. 


Some nationality words 


—————————————————Ó— 


GENERIC 
NAME OF don SPECIFIC REFERENCE REFERENCE 
COUNTRY, ETC a_a 
SINGULAR PLURAL PLURAL 
———— aa 
(i) 
China Chinese a Chinese [a] Chinese the Chinese 
Japan Japanese a Japanese Japanese the Japanese 
Portugal Portuguese a Portuguese Portuguese — the Portuguese 
Switzerland . Swiss a Swiss Swiss the Swiss 
Vietnam , Vietnamese a Vietnamese Vietnamese the Vietnamese 
Tee 
(i) E 
Iraq Iraqi an Iraqi Iraqis the Iraqis 
Israel "Israeli an Israeli Israelis the Israelis 
Pakistan Pakistani a Pakistani Pakistanis the Pakistanis 
(iii) 
Africa African an African Africans the Africans 
America ‘American an American Americans the Americans 
Asia Asian an Asian Asians the Asians 
Australia Australian an Australian ^ Australians the Australians 
Belgium Belgian a Belgian Belgians the Belgians 
Brazil Brazilian a Brazilian Brazilians the Brazilians 
Europe European a European Europeans the Europeans 
Germany "German a German [b] Germans[b] the Germans 
Greece Greek [c] a Greek Greeks the Greeks 
Hungary Hungarian a Hungarian Hungarians the Hungarians 
India Indian an Indian Indians the Indians 
Italy Italian an Italian Italians the Italians 
Norway Norwegian a Norwegian Norwegians the Norwegians 
Russia Russian a Russian Russians the Russians 
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Ce —— "M 


GENERIC 
NAME OF pe SPECIFIC REFERENCE REPERENCE 
COUNTRY, ETC - 

SINGULAR > PLURAL PLURAL 
a A 
(iv) 

Argentina Argentinian an Argentinian Argentinians the Argentinians 
(the) Argentine Argentine . an Argentine Argentines the Argentines 
(v) 
Denmark Danish a Dane Danes the Danes/Danish 
Finland Finnish a Finn Finns the Finns/Finnish 
Poland Polish a Pole Poles the Poles/Polish 
Saudi Arabia ` Saudi a Saudi Saudis/ the Saudis/ . 
(Arabian) (Arabian) Saudi Saudi Arabians 
: Arabians ; 
- Arab [d] an Arab Arabs the Arabs 
Spain Spanish a Spaniard Spaniards the Spaniards/ 
i Spanish 
Sweden . Swedish a Swede Swedes the Swedes/ 
Swedish 
(vi) cf Note [e] 
England English an Englishman Englishmen the English 
France French a Frenchman Frenchmen the French 
Holland, the Dutch a Dutchman Dutchmen the Dutch 
Netherlands 
Ireland Irish an Irishman Irishmen the Irish 
Wales Welsh a Welshman Welshmen the Welsh 
(vii). 
Britain British a Briton [f] Britons the British 
(viii) 
Scotland Scots [g] aScotsman[e] Scotsmen the Scots 


Scottish a Scot Scots 
(Scotch) (a Scotchman) (Scotchmen) (the Scotch) 


{a) Chinaman is rare in educated use. 

[b] The segment -man in German is not a gender suffix (as in Englishman); consequently there are 
no *Germen or *Gerwomen. 

[c] Grecian is chiefly used of Ancient Greece, and tends to refer to objects or abstractions, rather 
than to people: a Grecian urn. 

fd) Arab is the racial and political term (the Arab nations, etc). Arabic is used of language and 
literature, as well as in Arabic numerals (as opposed to Roman numerals). Arabia(n) is associated 
with the geographical area of the Arabian peninsula (cf: Saudi Arabia). 

[e] Terms such as Englishman/Englishmen are included here because of their ability to be used 
generically for the inhabitants of the country (but cf 5.56); there are corresponding feminine 
terms Englishwoman, etc, but these are rarely used. 

[f] Britisher and Brit are colloquial variants of Briton. The use of Briton is more restricted than 
Englishman, Scot, and Welshman with specific reference. Because of the homophony of Briton 
and Britain, a spoken sentence beginning eg: ‘An old Briton . . .' is likely to be misunderstood. 

[g] The inhabitants of Scotland themselves prefer Scots and Scottish to Scotch, which however 
is commonly used in such phrases as Scorch terrier, Scotch whisky, Scotch eggs, Scotch pancakes. 
In contrast, Scottish denotes nationality and geographical area, rather than type: the Scottish 
universities, the Scottish Highlands, a Scottish|Scots accent. 
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[h] In cases where there is a language with a name related to a nationality word, the adjective 
form is used for the language (cf 5.58 Note): 
She speaks Chinese, Norwegian, Polish, Irish, etc. 


The articles with abstract noncount nouns 
Abstract nouns tend to be count or noncount according to whether they refer 


to unitary phenomena (such as events) on the one hand, or to states, qualities, L 


activities, etc on the other. The following illustrate typical count abstract 
nouns: l 


meeting ~ meetings 
arrival ~ arrivals 
discovery ~ discoveries 


The following are typical noncount abstract nouns (cf also the list in 5.9): 
employment, happiness, honesty, literature, sleep 


But the same abstract nouns can often switch between count and noncount 
use (cf dual class membership, 5.4): 


much kindness. 


She showed me { : 
many kindnesses. 


revolution. 


Society must be changed by i tevolation 


In English, noncount abstract nouns usually have no article when used 
generically: 


My favourite subject is history/French/mathematics|music . . . 
Happiness is often the product of honesty and hard work. 
Theory must go hand in hand with practice. 


i . 
Normally the zero article also occurs when the noncount abstract noun is 
premodified: 


She's studying European history. [1] 


But when the same noun is postmodified, especially by an of-phrase, the 
definite article normally precedes it: 


f .... ( *history of Europe. [la] 
She’s studying { the history of Europe. [1b] 


We thus find typical contrasts of the following kind: 


human evolution ~ the evolution of man 

medieval art ~ the art of the Middle Ages 
Oriental philosophy ~ the philosophy of the Orient 
18th century morality ~ the morality of the 18th century 


It appears that the cataphoric the is added in examples like [1b] because 
the effect of the of-phrase is to single out a particular subclass of the 
phenomenon denoted by the noun, and thereby to change a generic meaning 
into a specific or partitive one. In this connection, we notice a slight difference 


Note 
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between [1] and [1b]: whereas [1b] implies that she is studying the history of 
Europe as a whole, [1] allows the interpretation that she is studying only some 
aspects of European history or a particular college course. f 

The type of contrast illustrated above by [1] and [1b] can also be noted with 
concrete noncount nouns, and with plural nouns: 


18th century furniture. [2] 


This museum specializes in pi furniture of the 18th century. [2a] 


South American butterflies. [3] 


Alice is engaged in research on Us butterflies of South America. — [3a] 


But in these cases it is to a greater or lesser degree acceptable to omit the: 


The museum specializes in furniture of the 18th century. [2b] 
?Alice is engaged in research on butterflies of South America. [3b] 


There are expressions in which the definite article is optional with the name of a language (cf 
5.57 Note [h]), as in: 

a word borrowed from (the) French|(the) Italian 

examples from (the) Sanskrit/(the) Hebrew 
The following expression is now archaic except in, for example, Irish English: 

He has the French. : [4] 
The meaning of [4] is ‘He knows French’, to be contrasted with the regular curricular sense of 
[5]: 

He has French and English. [5] 


The partitive effect of the definite article in the history of Europe (example 
5.58 [1b]) finds a parallel in the use of the indefinite article in such examples 
as these: 


Mavis had a good education. [1] 
My son suffers from a strange dislike of mathematics. (ironic) [2] 
She played the oboe with (a) remarkable sensitivity. [3] 


The indefinite article is used exceptionally here with nouns which are 
normally noncount. The conditions under which a/an occurs in such cases 
are unclear, but appear to include the following: 


(i) the noun refers to a quality or other abstraction which is attributed to a 
person; 

(ii) the noun is premodified and/or postmodified; and, generally speaking, 
the greater the amount of modification, the greater the acceptability of 
ajan. 


In confirmation of (ii), notice that a would have to be omitted from [3] if the 
adjective were omitted: 


*a sensitivity. [3a] 


She played the oboe with l sensitivity. [3b] 


However, a would become more acceptable than zero if the noun were 
modified : 


She pl b : (a) charming sensitivity. 
C played te oboe with i sensitivity that delighted the critics. 
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Proper nouns 


Proper nouns are basically names of specific people (Shakespeare), places 


(Milwaukee), months (September), days (Thursday), festivals (Christmas), | 


magazines (Vogue), and so forth. As we saw in 5.2, proper nouns do not 
generally share the formal characteristics of common nouns. In particular, 
they lack articles, or rather article contrast: 


Paris ~*the Paris ~ *a Paris The Hague ~ * Hague ~ *a Hague 


Within a given universe of discourse, proper nouns generally have unique’ 


denotation, and are usually written with initial capital letters (though not all 
nouns so written are proper nouns). Proper nouns often combine with 
descriptive words which we will call DESCRIPTORS, and which also begin with 
a capital letter, to make composite names like Senator Morse, Dallas Road. 
We may therefore draw a distinction between a PROPER NOUN, which is a 
single word, and a NAME, which may or may not consist of more than one 
word. A name normally functions as a single unit with respect to grammar. 
This means that, even if a composite name has an internal structure that is 
grammatically analysable (eg as King’s College is analysable as genitive 
noun + head noun), that structure cannot normally be varied by the insertion 
of words, by change of inflection, etc. For example, The Hague has a built-in 
definite article, but The does not act as a variable determiner, nor is it capable 
of being followed by adjectives: *The beautiful Hague. Equally unacceptable 
is * King's famous College. 


[a] Like other grammatical categories, the class of proper nouns has unclear boundaries. For 
example, a number of common nouns with unique denotation are close to proper nouns, and are 
sometimes spelled with a capital letter (cf 5:29), eg: 
Fate, Fortune, Heaven, Hell, Nature, Paradise, Earth 

Compare also, in their generic sense, Man and Woman (cf 5.54 Note). On another level, we 
might wonder whether King's in King's College is to be classed as a genitive common noun which 
is part of a composite name. N 

[b] In The Hague Convention, the article may be called ‘conflated’, since the definite article also 
occurs with premodifying names without built-in article: The Paris Peace Talks. As for loss of 
article in names, as in my native Hague, cf 5.72 (e). 


Proper nouns behaving as common nouns 

Having unique denotation, proper nouns may also be expected to lack 
number contrast, determination, and modification. In general they do, but 
there are also circumstances in which they take on the characteristics of 


common nouns. 


(a) Number 

Proper nouns normally lack number contrast. Most proper nouns are singular, 
and do not have a plural (Indonesia ~ ?Indonesias), or else they have a plural 
but no singular (the West Indies ~ *a West Indy). There are, however, special 
circumstances in which proper nouns are reclassified as common nouns, so 
that they no longer have unique denotation (cf App 1.53): 


Shakespeares (‘authors like Shakespeare’] 
Smiths |'people whose name is Smith'] 


sects SNOT er: hom 


pees 
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Londons [‘cities called or resembling London’) 


- When a surname is made plural and preceded by the definite article, it takes 


on the meaning ‘the family called X’: 
the Wilsons, the Joneses |-iz|, the Prideaux |-z/ 


The rules for making proper nouns plural are the same as for common nouns 
(cf 5.79f: but note the rules for exceptional spellings in 5.81 III). 


(b) Determination : 

Some types of proper nouns are customarily preceded by the definite article 
(eg: the Andes, cf 5.72), but they lack article contrast, since the article cannot 
normally be varied (*an Ande, *some Andes). If reclassified as common nouns, 


. however, proper nouns can have their meaning varied by articles and other 


determiners: 


a Shakespeare ['an author like Shakespeare’] 
his new Shakespeare ['his copy of the works of Shakespeare’] 


Other examples are: 


T used to know a Mary Roberts, too. ['a person called Mary Roberts’] 
She is the second Mrs White — the first one died. 
Lu Xun has been known as ‘the Chinese Gorki’. 


The definite article with nuclear stress placed before a name has the special 
meaning of ‘the well-known person/place named X’ (cf 5.11 Note [e]): 


A: I used to know John Lennon quite well. 
B: Surely you can't mean THE /ði:/ John LENnon? 


By contrast, the indefinite article placed beforé a personal name can have the 
meaning ‘a certain person called X but otherwise unknown’: 


A Mrs Robertson was trying to contact you this morning. 


[a] There is a disparaging use of that/those in expressions like that Mary, those Joneses: 
That Mr PHiLlips has been on the phone again. Isn't he a NUrsance! 
But stressed that is not disparaging in: 
Oh, you mean THAT Mr Phillips. {‘that particular person’] 
This has no such overtones in: 
Who's this Mrs RÓBertson that phoned? 
[b] The fact that the pronoun one can substitute for a name is strong evidence of its conversion 
to the status of a common noun in examples like this (cf 6.55): 
À John Lennon, but not the FAMous one. 
ÓNE (person called) John Lennon. 
Note the nuclear stress on, and the pronunciation of, the indefinite article /er/. 
[c] Possessives and genitives can be used to denote close family relationships (cf 5.55 Note [a]): 
Is your Jennifer still at SCHOOL? [‘your daughter Jennifer’) 
Did you know that your Mrs wHITE['the one you know’] has been arrested for sHOplifting? 
John and Mary are very anxious about their Tom. [ie their son] 
Granny is delighted with Perer's Jane. [eg Peter's girlfriend] 


Iknew 


(c) Modification 


5.64 When they have the normal unique denotation, proper nouns can only be 


Note 
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modified by nonrestrictive modifiers, such as a nonrestrictive relative clause 
(cf 17.22/f) or nonrestrictive apposition (cf 17.68): 


Dr Brown, who lives next door, comes from Australia. 
Theseus, a Greek hero, killed the Minotaur. 


Nonrestrictive premodifiers are limited to adjectives with emotive colouring, 
such as: 


old Mrs Fletcher 
beautiful Spain 


-dear little Eric. 
historic York 


poor Charles 
sunny July 


Ina more formal and rather stereotyped style, the adjective is placed between 
the and a personal name: 


the beautiful Princess Diana [Princess Diana, who is beautiful] 
the inimitable Henry Higgins ['Henry Higgins, who is inimitable’] 


Proper nouns show that they can temporarily take on features of common 
nouns (cf 5.63), and accept restrictive modification of various kinds: 


The Dr Brown I know comes from Australia. ` 

The flower arrangement was done by a Miss Phillips in Park Road. 

Do you mean the Memphis which used to be the capital of Egypt, or the 
Memphis in Tennessee? 

Ispoke to the younger Mr Hamilton, not Mr Hamilton the manager. 


In such cases, a determiner (especially the) is usual. But in addition, 
cataphoric the with restrictive modification can have the effect of splitting 
up the unique referent of the proper noun into different parts or aspects. We 
may therefore classify this as a PARTITIVE meaning: 


UNIQUE MEANING PARTITIVE MEANING 


during Easter during the Easter of that year 

in England in the England of Queen Elizabeth 

in Denmark in the Denmark of today 

Chicago the Chicago I like ['the aspect of Chicago] 

Shakespeare the young Shakespeare [‘Shakespeare when he was 
; young’] 

Bradford | the Bradford she grew up in 


[a] Compare the ‘partitive’ use of the genitive in James Joyce's Dublin (‘the Dublin which James 
Joyce knew"), etc. 

[b] In the names of monarchs, etc, an adjectival cognomen is placed after the proper noun, and 
is prefaced by the, eg: Charles the Great, Ivan the Terrible. This type of appellation is similar to 
an appositional type of name, in which the by-name is nominal: William the Conqueror. But in 
these latter cases, the article is sometimes omitted: Richard (the) Lionheart, Richard Crookback. 
[c] On nonrestrictive premodification as in an embarrassed Ben Miles, etc, cf 17.3 Note. 


Names with no article 

We now turn to regular examples of names without an article. The following 
list summarizes the main classes of name that take no article, in accordance 
with the main rule (ef 5.60): 
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PERSONAL NAMES (with or without titles; cf 5. 66) 
TEMPORAL NAMES (cf 5. 67): 
(i) Festivals, religious periods, etc 
(ii) Months, and days of the week 
GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES (cf 5.68): 
(i) Continents 
(ii) Countries, counties, states, etc 
(iii) Cities, towns, etc ` 
(iv) Lakes 
(v) Mountains 
OTHER LOCATIVE NAMES consisting of proper noun + common noun 
descriptor (cf 5.69) 


Personal names l 
Whether or not they are accompanied by titles, personal names normally 
have no article (cf apposition 17.88). The name itself may consist of: 


given (first, or Christian) name alone: Margaret, Jack, etc 
the surname (family name, or last name) alone: Smith, Wilson, etc 
given name(s) and surname together: Margaret Jane Smith, 

Jack Wilson 


In addition, one or more given names (in American usage regularly the 
middle one) may be reduced to initials: 


M. J. Smith; J. Wilson; Charles R. Maguire 


Names such as these may be prefaced by the normal title of Mr for a man, 
or Mrs, Miss, Ms for a woman, or a courtesy title indicating the person's 
status. Among the titles ascribing status are those indicating royalty (eg: 
Queen), rank of nobility (eg: Lord), political, clerical, or judicial office (eg: 
President), military rank (eg: Major), or academic or professional status (eg: 
Doctor). Some examples: 


Mr and Mrs Johnson General MacArthur 
Ms Waterhouse Professor Smith 

Dr Brown Cardinal Spellman 
Private Walker Inspector Harris 
Captain O'Connor Chancellor Brandt 
Lord Nelson Governor Rockefeller 
Lady Churchill Judge Fox 


Fuller details of appositional titles are given in 17.91. On the use of titles and 
names as vocatives without the article, cf 10.53. 


[a] Ms, usually pronounced /miz/, is now widely used as a female title which avoids making the 
distinction between married and unmarried (Mrs and Miss). On the plural of terms of address, 
cf 5.103. 

[b) The title Sir is used for a knight or a baronet. It is exceptional in that it must be accompanied 
by the given name of the holder, but need not be accompanied by the surname. Thus Sir Basil 
Spence can be abbreviated as Sir Basil, but not as *Sir Spence. With other titles, it is usually the 
given name that is omitted in an abbreviated version: Ms (Julia) Waterhouse. 

[c] In naming monarchs and popes who have shared the same given name with others (eg: King 
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James 1, Queen Elizabeth II), we normally write the appended numeral as a cardinal roman 
number. But in speech, this numeral is rendered as an ordinal (cf 6.63): 7 ‘the first’, 77 ‘the 


' second’, VII ‘the seventh’, etc. 


[d] The use of the'article in the following is exceptional: 
. (i) imperial titles: the Emperor Napoleon; (the) Emperor Haile Selassie; (the) Czar Ales xander; 
(the) Archduke Ferdinand [but: Kaiser Wilhelm II] 
(ii) the Lord (*God’] 
(iii) (the) Rev John Smith (always the Reverend John Smith in the spoken form] 


(iv) titles of peerage, when followed by an of-phrase: the Duke of Wellington, the Countess of 


Derby, etc 
[e] In familiar style, kinship terms with unique referen 2 behave like proper nouns in having no 
determiner, and often in beginning with a capital letter: 
Where's mother? [also: Mummy, Mum (BrE familiar); Mommy, Mom (AmE familiar] 
You'll see Uncle on Saturday. 
Father is here. [also: Daddy, Dad, Pop <familiar)] 
Contrast: My/The father was the tallest of the family. 
The following expressions are very informal, and used especially in a family environment by or 
to young children: (my) Daddy, (your) Mom, etc. 


Temporal names 
These have no article when they are used to refer to the period as a recurrent 
item in the calendar (cf sporadic reference, 5.43; seasons, 5.47): 


(i) Names of festivals, religious periods, etc: 


Christmas (Day) Independence Day Easter (Sunday) 
Passover Good Friday New Year ie 
New Year's Day New Year's Eve Ramadan 

(ii) Names of months, and days of the week: 
January, February, . . . Monday, Tuesday, . . . 


However, these words behave more like common nouns when they refer to 
individual periods, or when they refer collectively to more than one occasion. 
Along with next and last + a noun, they have zero article when they are 
connected with a point of time implicit in the linguistic or situational context 
(on prepositional usage, cf 9.40). Contrast: 


We'll leave 4?" Sunday. 
MU month. 


on the next Sunday. 
next 
£ { following j day. 


Days of the week also occur with the indefinite article, without reference to a 
particular Sunday: 


She left 


He left on a Sunday. 
Days of the week have a plural, but months of the year normally do not: 


I hate Mondays. ?I hate Januaries. 


In rather popular BrE usage (felt by some to be nonstandard), the days of the week have the 
definite article in cases like the following: 
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And on the Thursday she got worse. So, on the Friday we called the doctor. ['the Thursday, - 
etc of the week concerned’) ; 


Geographical names ‘ 
The following categories of names normally have no article, even with a. 
premodifying adjective: 


(i). Names of continents: 


(North) America (medieval) Europe (equatorial) Africa 
(Central) Australia (East) Asia ` Antarctica 
Note that Antarctica refers to the continent, while the Antarctic refers more 
generally to the polar region (cf: the Arctic). 
(ii) Names of countries, counties, states, etc: 


(Elizabethan) England (West) Scotland (industrial) Staffordshire 
(modern) Brazil (French) Canada (northern) Arkansas 


Note the exceptional use of the for certain countries and regions, eg: (the) 
Argentine (but Argentina, without the article, is more common; cf 5.57). Other 
examples: 


the Crimea the Punjab the Ruhr 
the Saar the Sahara (the) Sinai 
(the) Sudan (the) Ukraine (the) Yemen 


The is sometimes used with French names, eg: the Auvergne; it is also used 
with plural names such as the Everglades (cf 5.72), and for names ending with 
a compass point: 


the Near| Middle| Far East, the (Deep) South, the Midwest 
(iii) Names of cities, towns, etc: 


(downtown) Boston (central) Brussels 
(ancient) Rome (suburban) New York 


Note the exceptional article in The Hague; also the use of the article in 
certain districts of large cities: the Bronx, the City, the West/East End (of 
London). 


(iv) Names of lakes (cf 17.89): 


(Lake) Ladoga Lake Michigan Loch Ness 
Silver Lake Lake Nicaragua Ullswater 


Note exceptions such as the Great Salt Lake. 
(v) Names of mountains (cf 17.89): 


Mount Everest Mont Blanc Ben Nevis 
(Mount) Snowdon Vesuvius Aconcagua 


As the examples above show, in the names of lakes and mountains, the descriptor usually 
precedes rather than follows the proper noun: Lake Michigan, not * Michigan Lake. There are, 
however, some cases in which the descriptor follows: Pikes Peak, Bassenthwaite Lake. 
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Other locative names consisting of proper noun + common noun descriptor 
The structure ‘proper noun + common noun descriptor (or by-name)’ is 
typical of the names of natural features (such as forests, woods, and hills) and 
man-made features (such as roads, streets, squares, buildings, airports, parks, 
and gardens). The article is normally omitted: 


Epping Forest Park Lane Paddington Station 
Clapham Common | Madison Avenue Kennedy Airport 
Hampstead Heath Times Square Magdalen College 
Kew Gardens Portland Place Canterbury Cathedral : 
Hyde Park Scotland Yard Windsor Castle 
Bredon Hill Westminster Bridge . Buckingham Palace 
Piccadilly Circus Hampton Court Fountains Abbey 


There are, however, many exceptions. For example, in London, the Albert 
Hall and the Mansion House are buildings, and the Mall and the Strand are 
streets. More general exceptions are the names of theatres, museums, etc (cf 
5.72). 


[a] Names of British universities where one element is a place-name can usually have two forms: 
the University of London (which is the official name) and London University. In names of American 
universities, there is a fairly regular contrast between the two types, as in the University of 
California and California State University. Universities named after a person have only the latter 
form: Yale University, Brown University, etc. 
[b] The can exceptionally occur with Road in the names of some urban thoroughfares: 

(the) Edgware Road, (the) Old Kent Road [but only: Oxford Street, Fifth Avenue] 
Large modern intercity highways also tend to have the article: 

the San Diego Freeway, the Merrit Parkway, the Pennsylvania Turnpike, the M 1 (Motorway) 


Names with the definite article 

There is a gradient between names like Sir Walter Scott and noun phrases 
which are termed DEFINITE DESCRIPTIONS, such as the author of Waverley. 
Both names and, definite descriptions have (situationally) unique denotation; 
but one of them is grammatically ‘frozen’while the other is formed according 
to the normal productive rules for constructing definite noun phrases. The 
most obvious indicator of a name is its spelling with initial capitals; while 
the most obvious indicator of a definite description is its initial definite 
article. Expressions which combine both these features, such as the Eiffel 
Tower, are neither completely name-like nor completely description-like, but 
somewhere between the two. We may therefore illustrate the gradient 
between descriptions and names roughly as follows: 


(i) (ii) (iii) (iv) 
the Oxford road —] the Oxford Road | Oxford Road | — | Oxford 


Fig 5.70 The gradient between descriptions and names 


(i) is a definite description (‘the road to Oxford’); in (ii) that description is 
conventionalized to the extent that Road is capitalized, so that the whole 
makes a composite name; in (iii) the loss of the article has taken this 
conventionalization further. The purest example of a name is perhaps (iv), 
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the simple proper noun Oxford. Although native English speakers may be 
able to analyse this into two elements (‘ford for oxen’), such an analysis plays 
no part in their understanding of Oxford as the name of a university city. . 
This ‘scale of institutionalization’ explains why there are many exceptions 
to the above categories of names which lack an article, and why there is 
sometimes vacillation between the use and omission of the definite article. It 
might be better, in fact, tó regard names without articles as exceptions to the 
more general rule that definite noun phrases are introduced by the article the. 
But an even better way of looking at this problem is simply to acknowledge 
that what accounts for apparent exceptions is the absence of a clear-cut 
boundary between names and definite descriptions. Consider the following 
three cases: : ; 


York University. 
In 1965—1968 she attended 4 (the) Hatfield Polytechnic. 
the Paris Conservatoire. 


The reason for using the article in the one case, and omitting it optionally or 
obligatorily in the other two, seems to be largely a matter of how far the name 
is an institutionalized name among English-speaking (and in this case 
particularly British) people. 

In the following sections we deal with the in-between area of names 
preceded by the definite article. They might, indeed, be called 'descriptive 
names’, since not only do they take the article, but they can be analysed, in 
terms of noun-phrase structure, into head and modifiers. 


Structure of names with the 


(i) Without modification: 


the Kremlin the Koran The Guardian 
the Pentagon the Bible The Times 
the Knesset the Parthenon the Dail 


(ii) With premodification: 


the Suez Canal the Washington Post 

the National Gallery the American Civil War 

the Socialist Bookshop the Ohio State University Press 

The Ford Foundation the British Broadcasting Corporation 
the English Channel (the BBC) 


(iii) With postmodification: 


the House of Commons the Institute of Psychiatry 
the District of Columbia the Bay of Fundy 
the Cambridgeshire College of Arts and Technology 


Virtually all names with postmodification like those above are postmodified 
by an of-phrase, and have an obligatory the. 


(iv) With ellipsis of elements: 
The original structure of a name is sometimes unclear when one element has 


Exercises 


[109.1] Where are the people in the picture? Complete the sentences. 


ALAN BECKY CARL 1 Carl is standing ....pehind ... Frank. 
Dean ISISIBEI RT E ES Emma. 
5) [ETT ES SERE Becky. 
Zi ENNE US SCENE ccce Daniela and Frank. 
5. Daniela issiteilg. «c ee Emma. 
CREAMS SITNE Carl. 
7 ANamisstanding ene Daniela. 
8 Alanis standing .... . left. 
DANIELA EMMA FRANK 9 Becky is standing... middle 


co Look at the pictures and complete the sentences. 


FIONA PAUL 


1 The cat is under... 7 UNG Switcher, oe nd 
A mae Balde uaa ........ come the house. 8 The cupboard is „i 
3 The plane is flying ae the clouds. 9 There are some shoes u the bed. 
4 She is Standing ...cccnennnnnnnn the piano. TOMEI Dat GiSeee nese the piano. 
5. Unt CIIRTSIREE TES coca the right. UM [Pisa] is SIR TS cessent Fiona. 
S SSS tice el ccena the fridge. 12 In Britain people drive... the left. 
[109.3] Write sentences about the picture. 
1 (next to). ...Ihe bank is next to the bookshop... 
—— ATRE 2 (UU NONE ON E reren oaeen in front of 
SUPERMARKET E eme nS 
! - Ys 3 (opposite) 


It 


Z^ 


BOOKSHOP 


BANK 
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been dropped and the elliptic form has become institutionalized as the full 
name: 


the Tate (Gallery) the Mermaid (Theatre) 
the Atlantic (Ocean) the (River) Thames 
the Mediterranean (Sea) the Majestic (Hotel) 


When the article is written with a small f, it is not part of the name itself. Hence any modifier 
describing the referent follows, rather than precedes, the article; the breathtaking Himalayas, the 
lower Mississippi. In The Hague, however, The is part of the name (c/ 5.72 e). 


Classes of names typically preceded by the 


(a) Plural names (in general), eg: the Netherlands, the Midlands, the Great 


Lakes, particularly including the following two categories. 
(i) Groups of islands: the Hebrides, the Shetlands, the Canaries (or the 
Canary Islands), the Bahamas 
(ii) Ranges of mountains or hills: the Himalayas, the Alps, the Andes, the 
Rockies (or the Rocky Mountains), the Pyrenees, the Pennines. Also 
nonplural names of ranges: the Caucasus, the Sierra Nevada. 
Exceptions: Kensington Gardens, Burnham Beeches 


(b) Other geographical names: 
(i) Rivers: the Avon, the Danube, the Euphrates, the Potomac, the Rhine. 
(The word River can sometimes be inserted after the: the River Avon, 
D = for some rivers it comes last: the Potomac River, etc; cf 
17.89). 
(ii) Seas and oceans: the Pacific (Ocean), the Atlantic (Ocean), the Baltic 
(Sea), the Kattegat 
(iii) Canals: the Panama Canal, the Suez Canal, the Erie Canal 
(iv) Other geographical features of coastline: the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Bay of Biscay, the Strait of Magellan, the 
Sound of Bute, (the) Bosphorus, the Isle of Man, the Isle of Wight 
Note that when there is premodification rather than postmodification in 
category (iv), the usually disappears. Thus: 


the Isle of Wight BUT: Long Island 
the Bay of Naples BUT: Hudson Bay 


(c 


~~ 


Public institutions, facilities, etc: 
(i) Hotels and restaurants: the Grand (Hotel), the Waldorf Astoria 
(ii) Theatres, opera houses, cinemas, and clubs: the Criterion (Theatre), 

the Globe (Theatre), the Athenaeum 

(iii) Museums, libraries, hospitals, etc: the British Museum, the Bodleian 
(Library), the Middlesex Hospital 

Probably because of their origin as place-names, Drury Lane and Covent 

Garden are exceptions to the rule that theatres and opera houses take the, 

as in the Metropolitan. When the name of a public institution begins with 

a genitive, the is not uséd : White's, Gaylord's (Restaurant), Brown's (Hotel), 

Guy's (Hospital), St John's (College). 
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(d) Ships and planes, particularly when renowned in history, eg: the Victory, 
the Spirit of St Louis 


(e) Newspapers and periodicals: The Economist, The New York Times, The 
Observer, The Providence Journal, The London Review of Books. The is 
generally spelt with a capital letter in names of newspapers. 

Irrespective of whether or not the article is part of the name itself, it is 
‘not used after an indefinite article or other determiner or genitive: 


Have you got a Times? [not: *a The Times] 
She's a Times reporter. 

Have you seen today's New York Times? 
Malcolm lent me his Guardian. 


Magazines and periodicals, on the other hand, often have a zero article: 
Time, Punch, English Language Teaching Journal, New Scientist, Scientific 
American. 


Number 


Number classes 

The English number system constitutes a two-term contrast: SINGULAR, 
which denotes ‘one’, and PLURAL, which denotes ‘more than one’. Each noun 
phrase is either singular or plural, and its number is determined in general 
by its head, which is typically a noun. In the following sections we will 
concentrate on number as a property of nouns, and as a basis for their 
classification. 


[a] In addition to singular and plural number, we may distinguish dual number in the case of 
both, either, and neither (cf 5.16), since they can only be used with reference to two. Both has 
plural concord (cf 6.50); either and neither have singular concord (cf6.59f). 
[b] Unlike some languages where plural implies ‘two or more’, English makes the division after 
‘more than one’: 

one half day, one day BUT: one and a half days, two days, one or two days 
However, the following remain singular: 

a pound and a half, a day or two (cf 5.38), more than one day 


We distinguish three main number classes of nouns: 


(A) SINGULAR INVARIABLE NOUNS, including noncount nouns (eg: music, 
gold), most proper nouns (eg: Thomas, the Thames). We may also 
consider here abstract adjective heads, eg: the mystical (cf 7.26). 

(B) PLURAL INVARIABLE NOUNS, ie nouns occurring only in the plural, eg: 
people, scissors. We may also consider here personal adjective heads, 
eg: the rich (cf 1.23f). 

(C/D) VARIABLE NOUNS, ie nouns occurring with either singular or plural 
number: 

The dog is... 
The dogs are... 
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We distinguish two subclasses: (C) REGULAR, with plurals predictable 
from the singular (like dog), and (D) IRREGULAR, where the plural is 
not predictable (eg: foot ~ feet, child ~ children). In this latter group 
we find a large number of nouns with ren plurals, eg: criterion ~ 
criteria, analysis ~ analyses. 


Figure 5.74 provides a summary of the classification with section references 
to the subsequent discussion. 


SINGULAR PLURAL . NOUN 
i CLASS 
(A) SINGULAR INVARIABLE 
noncount nouns gold | (Aa) (5.75) 
abstract adjective heads the unreal (Ab) (7.26) 
proper nouns Henry (Ac) (5.60f) 
(B) PLURAL INVARIABLE 
summation plurals Scissors (Ba) (5.76) 
pluralia tantum in -s thanks (Bb) (5.77) 
unmarked plural nouns. people (Bc) (5.78) 
personal adjective heads the rich (Bd) (7.235) 
proper nouns : the Alps (Be) (5.62) 
(C) NOUNS WITH 
REGULAR PLURAL dog ~ dogs (CO)  (5.79]) 
(D) NOUNS WITH 
IRREGULAR PLURAL 
voicing and -s plural calf ~ calves (Da) (5.83) 
mutation plural. foot ~ feet (Db) (5.84) 
-en plural ; child ~ ~ children (Dc) (5.85) 
zero plural H Sheep ~ sheep (Dd) (5.867) 
( stimulus ~ stimuli (De) (5.93) 
larva ~ larvae (Df) (5.94) 
: stratum ~ strata (Dg) (5.95) 
; matrix ~ matrices (Dh) (5.96) 
foreign plurals ' 3 thesis ~ theses (Di (5.97) 
criterion ~ criteria (Dj (5.98) 
bureau ~ bureaux (Dk) (5.99) 
tempo ~ tempi (DI) (5.100) 


cherub ~ cherubim (Dm) (5.101) 


Fig 5.74 Number classes 


(A) Singular invariable nouns 

Noncount nouns are singular and invariable, ie they have no plural. Some 
concrete noncount nouns can be reclassified as count nouns with specific 
meanings, for example butters ['kind(s) of butter’] and a beer [‘a glass of beer'] 


(cf 5.5). 
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Abstract noncount nouns normally have no plural: music, dirt, homework, 
etc. But some can be reclassified as count nouns where they refer to an 
instance of a given abstract phenomenon: injustices, regrets, kindnesses, 
pleasures, etc. Many abstract nouns are equally at home in the count and 
noncount categories (cf 5.4). 

Proper nouns are typically singular and invariable: Henry, the Thames, etc 
(cf 5.62). 

-Some noncount nouns, particularly those denoting natural phenomena, 
may be pluralized, eg: 


walking through the weed I have serious doubts/grave fears. 
raise someone's hopes Let's play on the sands. 


Some plurals express intensity, great quantity or extent, and have a literary 
flavour, for example: 


the snows of Kilimanjaro 
the sands of the desert 
sailing on the great waters 


‘Note the following classes of invariable nouns ending in -s which take a 
singular verb, except where otherwise mentioned: 


(i) News is always singular (cf/5.9): 
Here is the news from the BBC. What's the news today? 


(ii) Nouns ending in -ics denoting subjects, sciences, etc are usually 
invariable and treated as singular, eg: 


Mathematics is the science of quantities. 


Other such nouns include: 


acoustics economics linguistics 
athletics ethics Phonetics 
classics gymnastics physics 


Some, however, can be singular or plural, in particular when such words can 
denote both one’s knowledge of the subject and the practical application of 
results: 


Politics is said to be the art of the impossible. [the science of 
government] [1] 
His politics are rather conservative. [political views] [1a] 


In some cases, there are forms without -s for special uses: 


Statistics is a branch of mathematics. [2] 
These statistics show that exports are still low. [22] 
There is a surprising statistic in your latest report. [2b] 
A new ethic is needed in the world today. [3] 
Has the new coach found a tactic that works? [4] 


(iii) Names of certain diseases ending in -s are usually treated as singular 
(but some speakers also accept plural), eg: (German) measles, mumps, rickets, 
shingles: 
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A: Have you ever had measles? 
B: Yes I had t | when I was a child. 
them 
(iv) The names of some games ending in -s have singular concord, eg: 


billiards (but usually: a billiard table), checkers (AmE», draughts <BrE), 
craps, darts (but: a dartboard), dominoes, fives, ninepins: 


Darts is becoming very popular as a spectator sport. 


(B) Plural invariable nouns 


(Ba) Summation plurals __ 
Summation plurals denote tools, instruments, and articles of dress consisting 
of two equal parts which are joined together: 


B: They are £60. ` 


The most common summation plurals are the following: 


A: How much are those binoculars? 


(i) Tools and instruments: 


bellows; glasses, spectacles, binoculars; scales {‘a balance’); clippers, 
forceps, pincers, scissors, shears, tongs, tweezers 


(ii) Articles of dress: 


braces <BIE), breeches, britches <AmE), briefs, flannels, jeans, knickers, 
pants, pajamas <AmE), pyjamas <BrE), shorts, slacks, suspenders, tights, 
trousers, trunks d 


Number contrast can be achieved by means of a pair of. Thus a pair of trousers 
refers to one item, but two pairs of trousers refers to two (cf 5.7 Note [a]): 


"That's a nice pair of slacks. 
As I'm shortsighted I always carry two pairs of glasses. 


Plural pronoun concord is usual even with a singular determiner + pair: 


9 
I like pon } pair. How much cae 


Although nouns that are summation plurals require plural concord, they 
differ from ordinary plural nouns in that they are not generally thought of as 
denoting plural number. Yet usage varies. For many speakers, it is as follows 
(cf 10.43 Note [c]): 


Both pairs of scissors 
(2) Both of the scissors > need sharpening. 
(?) Both scissors 


two pairs of trousers. 
(2) two trousers. (informal 
I want a pair of trousers. 
*one trouser. 
(?) a scissors. (informal 


Many of the summation plurals can take the indefinite article, especially 


Note 
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with premodification: (a) new clippers, (a) garden shears, (an) old-fashioned 


' curling tongs. Forms are commonly singular when used attributively: a 


spectacle case, a suspender belt, a trouser leg, a pajama|pyjama top (cf. 17.108). 


Compasses can be used in the singular (compass) in the sense ‘instrument for drawing circles’: 
She drew her circle with a compass. 

In the sense of an instrument of navigation, it is a normal count noun: 
A magnetic compass is 
Magnetic compasses are 


} necessary for navigation. 

(Bb) Pluralia tantum ending in -s 

Some ‘pluralia tantum’ (ie nouns that, in a given sense, occur only in the 
plural) end in -s, whereas others have no plural marking, eg: people (cf 5.78). 
They have plural concord, eg: 


These damages have not yet been paid, have they? [damages 
= ‘compensation in money imposed by law for causing loss 
or injury’] a 


In many cases, pluralia tantum ending in -s also have singular forms, which 
however can be dissociated in meaning from the plural, eg: 


That damage was repaired long ago. [damage = ‘loss, harm'] [la] 


Other examples of pluralia tantum: 


accommodations <AmE): living accommodations 

amends: make every/all possible amends for something 

annals ['a historical record of events’): in the annals of history 

archives: The documents should be kept in the archives. (BUT: archive 
administration) 

arms [‘weapons’]: arms aid; arms control; the arms race; take up arms; ALSO: 
munitions 

arrears: He’s in arrears with his payments; the arrears of work 

ashes: burn to ashes; Her ashes were scattered; the ash(es) of a burned letter 
(BUT: cigarette ash; ashtray; Ash Wednesday) 

auspices ['support']: under the auspices of 

banns [of marriage]: publish the banns 

bowels, entrails, intestines: the movement of the bowels; an infection of the 
intestines (BUT singular count: the large intestine) 

brains [‘the intellect']: You should use your brains. (BUT singular count is 
more common generally, and particularly so when the meaning is 
anatomical: ‘The average human brain weighs 14 oz.") 

clothes [kloo(6)z/: warm clothes; a clothes basket (BUT: cloths /kIo0s/ as 
plural of cloth: a table cloth) 

clubs, diamonds, hearts, spades [playing cards]: the ace of clubs; the jack of 
hearts; BUT: I've only one diamond in my hand. NOTE singular concord in: 
Spades is the suit. It was hearts last game. 

the Commons|Lords [the House of Commons/Lords in the UK]: The 
Commons are discussing the new bill. 

communications [‘means of communicating]: communications gap; telecom- 
munications network 
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congratulations: Many congratulations on your birthday! 

contents: a table of contents (BUT: the silver content of a coin; the style and 
content of a book) 

. credentials: evaluate the credentials of students 

customs: pay customs duty; go through customs at the airport; a customs 
officer 

dregs: coffee dregs/grounds; the dregs of society 

dues [‘fee’]: pay one’s dues to a society; harbour dues 

earnings: Her earnings are higher this year. (BUT: earning power); ALSO: 
proceeds, returns, riches 

funds (‘money’): for lack of funds; be short of funds (BUT: a fund [‘a source of 
money’]) 

goods [‘property, merchandise’ ]: leather odis a goods train (BrE» 
(AmE - a freight train) 

grassroots ['the rank and file']: grassroots SEEN EBON (eur: at 
grassroot level) 

guts ['bowels'; ALSO ‘courage’ <familiar)]: He's got the guts to do it. (BUT in 
premodification: a gut reaction; noncount: catgut) 

heads [‘front side of a coin']: Heads or tails? 

heavens in the expression ‘Good Heavens!’ (BUT: go to heaven) 

honours: an honours course/degree/list 

humanities [‘arts’]: the humanities/arts faculty 

letters | literature]: a man of letters f 

lodgings: a lodgings bureau (BUT: a lodging house; a poor lodging); ALSO: digs 
<BrE informal): Many students move into digs instead of living on 
campus. ALSO: quarters: married quarters (BUT: the Latin quarter ['district']) 

looks: He has good looks. (BUT: give somebody a hard look) 

mains: turn the water off at the mains; NOTE in some phrases the -s is retained 
in premodification: mains adaptor; mains water supply 

manners [social behaviour]: Where are your manners?; manners and 
customs (BUT: Do it in this manner/way; I don't like his manner [‘personal 
way of acting?]) S 

minutes ['a record of proceedings]: the minutes of a meeting 

odds: What are the odds?; be at odds with; odds and ends 

outskirts: She lives on the outskirts of the city. 

pains ['care, trouble']: take great pains with something; be at pains to do 
something | 

particulars ['details']: Take down the particulars of this event. 

premises [‘building’ <in official style)]: There is a suspect on the premises. 
(BUT in logic: a first premise) 

regards ['good wishes']: Ann sends her regards. (BUT: win his regard 
['respect']) 

relations: an exercise in public relations 

remains ['remainder']: the remains of the castle/the meal 

savings [money saved’]: a savings bank; a savings account (BUT: a saving of 
£5) 

spirits [‘mood’]: to be in good spirits (BUT: He showed a kindly spirit.) 

stairs [inside a building]: a flight of stairs; downstairs (BUT: a staircase; a 
stairway) 
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steps [outside a building]: a flight of steps; on the church steps 
surroundings ['environment']; These surroundings are not good for the child. 
Systems: a systems analyst; computer systems applications 
thanks: Many thanks for . . .; All. my thanks are due to you. 
troops ['soldiers']: Many troops were sent overseas. (BUT: troop movement; a 
troop carrier; a troop of scouts) 
tropics: living in the tropics (BUT: the Tropic of Cancer) 
‘valuables: Are my valuables safe here? f 
wages [‘weekly pay']: What are his wages? (BUT often also singular: a wage’ 
earner; a minimum wage; a good/poor/high wage; a wage freeze) 
wits: live by one’s wits (BUT: She has a keen wit. Her speech had wit.) 
writings [‘literary production’ (formal»]: His writings are not widely known. 


(Bc) Unmarked plural nouns: people, police, etc 
5,78 The following nouns have no plural marking but are used as plurals (cf also 
collective nouns like clergy, suh etc, 5.108): ` 


(i) people: 
How many people are there in the world today? 


People functions as the normal plural of person: 


There was only one person 


There were many people hin the room: 


Persons is often used instead of people, especially in official style: ‘a 
person or persons unknown’. When people means ‘nation’, it is a regular 
count noun: 


The Japanese are an industrious people. 
They are a great people. 
the English-speaking peoples 


In this sense, however, the singular form people is normally constructed 
with plural concord: 


The Portuguese people have chosen a new President. 

(ii) Folk is more restricted in use than people: country folk, fisher folk, island 
folk, folk art, folk music. Folks is used in casual style (That's all, folks fh 
and often with a possessive determiner in the sense of 'family' (my 
folks). 

(iii) police: "The police have caught the burglar’. 


To denote individual police officers we normally use a police officer, or 
a policeman|[policewoman with the plurals police officers, policemen, 
policewomen: 


Why don’t you ask a policeman? 
In a collective sense ‘the police force’, only police can be used: 


He wants to join the police, [NoT, in this sense, the policemen] 
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(iv) cattle: ‘All his cattle were grazing in the field.’ 
(v) poultry (‘farmyard birds']: ‘Where are your poultry?’ 


But it is treated as singular in the sense of ‘meat’: ‘Poultry is harder to 
come by nowadays than beef’. l 


(vi) livestock ['animals kept on a farm’]: ‘Our livestock are not as numerous 
as they used to be.’ 


(vii) vermin: ‘These vermin cause disease." 


(C) Regular plurals . 

5.79 Variable nouns have two forms: singular and plural. The singular is the 
unmarked form that is listed in dictionaries. The vast majority of nouns are 
variable in this way and normally the plural is fully predictable both in 
pronunciation and spelling by the same rules as for the -s inflection of verbs 
(cf 3.5, 3.7), ie they form the regular plural. If the plural cannot be predicted 
from the singular, it is an irregular plural. 


The pronunciation of the regular plurai 
5.80 The regular -s plural has three different pronunciations /1z/, /z/, /s/ depending 
on the final sound of the base. 
(i) /rz/ after bases ending in sibilants: 


[s] in horse ~ horses; box ~ boxes jtf] in church ~ churches 
/z/ in size ~ sizes /3/ in mirage ~ mirages 
[f/ in rush ~ rushes /d3/ in language ~ languages 


(ii) /z/ after bases ending in vowels and voiced consonants other than 
sibilants: day ~ days, bed ~ beds 

(iii) /s/ after bases ending in voiceless consonants other than sibilants: 
bet ~ bets, month ~ months 


The spelling of the regular plural . 

5.81 The plural suffix is written -s after most nouns: hat ~ hats, including nouns 
ending in silent -e (college — colleges). There are however several exceptions 
to this rule: 


(I) Unless the noun is written with a silent -e, the plural suffix is spelled 
-es after nouns ending in sibilants which are spelled -s (gas ~ gases), -z 
(buzz ~ buzzes), -x (box ~ boxes), -ch (church ~ churches), -sh (bush ~ 
bushes). 


(II) Nouns ending in -o have plurals in -os or -oes. 


(i) -os: When -o is preceded by a vowel (letter or sound), the spelling 
is -os: bamboos, embryos, folios, kangaroos, radios, studios, zoos. 
When -o is preceded by a consonant, the spelling is also usually 
-os: dynamos, pianos, quartos, solos. Abbreviations are included 
in those nouns with -os: kilos (= kilograms), memos (= memo- 
randa), photos (= photographs); and ethnic nouns: Eskimos, 
Filipinos (but also zero, cf 5.88). 


(ii) -ozs: The following are among those nouns which have plurals 
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only in -oes: domino (plural: dominoes); also: echo, embargo, hero, 
potato, tomato, torpedo, veto. 

(iii) -os or -oEs: In some cases there is variation between -os and -oes 
plurals, eg: archipelago (plural: archipelagos or archipelagoes); 
also banjo, buffalo (cf 5.87), cargo, grotto, halo, innuendo, manifesto, 
motto, mulatto, tornado, volcano. ` 


(III) Nouns ending in -y preceded by a consonant change -y to -/ and add 
-es: sky ~ skies; -y is kept aftera vowel: day ~ days, except for nouns 
ending in -quy /kwi:/ (where u is only a spelling vowel required after 
q), which have the plural -quies (soliloquy ~ soliloquies). Propér nouns 
ending in -y have plurals in -ys: the two Germanys, the little Marys. 


(IV) The final consonant is doubled in a few words, eg: fez ~ fezzes, 
quiz ~ quizzes. 


(V) The apostrophe + sis used in some nouns of unusual form, eg letters: 
BES dot your i's; numerals: in the 1890's (or, increasingly, 1890s); 
abbreviations: three PhD's (or, increasingly, PhDs). 


Note In abbreviations, reduplication also occurs as a purely written convention, eg: p ~ pp [the 


plural = ‘pages’], / ~ l {= *lines'], MS ~ MSS [= ‘manuscripts’], ex ~ exx [= 'examples'], c ~ 
cc[= ‘copies’], f ~ f/[ — ‘and following pages’). 


(D) Irregular plurals 


_.5.82 Irregular plurals are by definition unpredictable. Whereas the plural /1z/ in 


horses, |z] in dogs, and /s/ in cats can be predicted from the final sound in the 
singular of the nouns, there is no indication in the written or spoken forms 
of, for example, ox, sheep, and analysis to suggest that their plurals are oxen, 
sheep, and analyses. The particular plurals of these nouns have to be learned 
as individual lexical units. 

In many cases where foreign words are involved, it is of course helpful to 
know about pluralization in the relevant languages, particularly Latin and 
Greek. Thus, on the pattern of analysis ~ analyses we can construct the 
following plurals: axis ~ axes, basis ~ bases, crisis ~ crises, etc. But we cannot 
always rely on etymological criteria: unlike larva ~ larvae, for example, 
plurals like areas and villas do not conform to the Latin pattern (cf 5.94). 


(Da) Voicing and -s plural 

5.83 (i) Some nouns which, in the singular, end in the voiceless fricative /0/ 
(spelled -th) form plurals with the corresponding voiced fricative /ð/ followed 
by /z/. The spelling of the plural is regular (-ths): 


-th [0] ~ -ths /5z/, eg: path ~ paths 


There is considerable indeterminacy between voicing and nonvoicing in 
many nouns ending in -th. With a consonant letter before the -th, the 
pronunciation of the plural is regular /6s/: 


berth ~ berths, birth ~ births, length ~ lengths 


With a vowel before the -th, the plural has, again, often regular pronunciation 
/9s/, as with: 
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cloth, death, faith, heath, moth 
In a few such cases, however, there are both regular and voiced plurals, eg: 


truths /tru:Os/ or /tru:6z/; similarly : oaths, sheaths, youths (/ju:0s/ (esp 
AmE)), wreaths 


(ii) Some nouns which, in the singular, end in the voiceless fricative /f/ 
(spelled -f or -fe) form plurals with the corresponding voiced fricative /v/ 
followed by /z/. The spelling of the plural is -ves: 

-f/f ~ -ves [vz[, eg: calf ~ calves 

-fe [f] ~ -ves ] vz], eg: knife ~ knives 


Voiced plurals, spelled -ves and pronounced [va], occur with: 


calf ~ calves life ~ lives — shelf ~ shelves 
elf ~ elves loaf ~ loaves thief ~ thieves 
half ~ halves self — selves (cf 6.23) wife ~ wives 
knife ~ knives sheaf ~ sheaves - wolf ~ wolves 


leaf ~ leaves 
Both regular and voiced plurals are found with: 
dwarf (plural: dwarfs/dwarves), hoof, scarf, wharf 


Other nouns ending in -/(e) have regular plural -/(e)s /fs/, for example: belief’ 
(plural: beliefs), chief, cliff, proof, roof, safe. 


(iii) One noun (Aouse) ending in the voiceless fricative /s/ in the singular has 
the plural /z1z/: house ~ houses. 


fa] In BrE bath has the voiced plural /ba:ðz/ or /ba:0s/ when it means ‘swimming pools’, but 
usually /ba:s/ when it means ‘bathtubs’, 

[b] Cloverleaf occurs with either cloverleafs or cloverleaves in the plural. Regular plurals occur in 
names, eg the Toronto icehockey team Maple Leafs. 

[c] The painting term still life has a regular pluràk still lifes. 


(Db) Mutation 
The plural is formed by MUTATION (a change of vowel) in the following seven 
nouns: 


man /man/ ~ men /men/ woman ['womon/ ~ women ['wimrn/ 
foot [o] ~ feet [iz] tooth /u:/ ~ teeth [iz] 

goose juz] ~ geese [iz] louse jav] ~ lice [a1] 

mouse jau] ~ mice far : 


[a] Compounds with unstressed -man, as in Englishman ~ Englishmen (cf App 1.64), have no 
difference in pronunciation at all between singular and plural, since both are pronounced /man/, 
Similarly: fireman ~ firemen, postman ~ postmen, etc. 

[b] German and mongoose are not compounds with man and goose, and thus have regular plurals: 
Germans, mongooses. However, the irregular plural can be found also in nouns that are not ‘true’ 
compounds with -man; eg: dragoman ~ dragomans or dragomen. 

[c] Regular plurals are normal in names, such as Mother Gooses, and may occur when otherwise 
mutational nouns have derived meanings, eg: Those louses!, Silly gooses! (familiar use). 


i i a a U—À 
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(Dc) The -en plural 
The -en /on/ plural occurs in three nouns: . 


brother ~ brethren (with mutation as well as the -en ending) is limited to 
brother meaning 'fellow member of a religious society'; otherwise 
regular brothers : 

child ~ children (with vowel change /a1/ ~ /1/ and -r added) 

ox ~ oxen (In AmE, the plural oxes is also sometimes found.) 


(Dd) Zero plural : 

Some nouns have the same spoken and written form in both singular and 
plural. Note the difference here between, on the one hand, invariable nouns, 
which are either singular [1] or plural [2], but not both; and, on the other 
hand, zero plural nouns, which can be both singular and plural [3, 3a]: 


This music is too loud. l [1] 
All the cattle are grazing in the field. [2] 
This sheep looks small. [3] 
All those sheep are ours. [3a] 


We distinguish the following types of nouns with zero plural: (I) animal 
names (cf 5.87), (II) nationality nouns (cf 5.88), (III) quantitative nouns (cf 
5.89f), and (IV) nouns with equivocal number (cf 5.91). 


(I) Animal names 
Animal names normally have the regular plural: 


cow ~ cows, eagle ~ eagles, monkey ~ monkeys, etc 


However, many animal names have two plurals: -s and zero plurals, eg: duck, 
herring. Zero tends to be used partly by people who are especially concerned 
with the animals, partly when the animals are referred to in the mass as 
game: 

Have you ever shot duck? 

We caught only a few fish. 


The regular plural is used to denote different individuals, species, etc: 


Can you see the ducks on the pond? 
the fishes of the Mediterranean 


In some cases usage is variable, eg: 


fish. 

He caught five { ‘fishes. 

The degree of variability with animal names is shown by the following 
examples: 


(i) Regular plural, eg: 
bird, cow, eagle, hen, hawk, monkey, rabbit 
(ii) Usually regular plural: 
elk, crab, duck (zero only with the wild bird) 
Gii) Both regular and zero plurals: 
antelope, reindeer, fish, flounder, herring, shrimp, woodcock 


Note 
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(iv) Usually zero plural: 
bison, grouse, quail, salmon, swine (cf the normal word pig which 
always has regular plural) 
(v) Always zero plural: : 
sheep, deer, cod 


[a] Swine used as a word of abuse may also have a zero plural: 

You swine! [about one or more persons] 

He called them swine. ` i . 
But it is occasionally used with a regular plural: 

these 'swines with their big cars 
[b] Some animal names, like duck and goose, refer to both game and food: shoot/eat duck. But in 
the latter case, the noun is noncount, For other animals there is a special word for the flesh of an 
animal considered as food, ie: shoot deer but eat venison (cf 5.4: pig/pork, etc). 


(II) Nationality nouns 
Nationality nouns ending in -ese also have zero plurals (cf 5.57): 


one Chinese ~ five Chinese; similarly: Japanese, Lebanese, Portuguese, 
Sinhalese, Vietnamese, etc; also: one Swiss ~ two Swiss 


Certain nationality and ethnic names are sometimes used without -s: 
Apache(s), Bantu(s), Bedouin(s), Eskimo(s), Navaho(s) 


Sioux has the same written form for singular and plural, but the pronunciation 
/suz/ in the singular corresponds to either /su:/ or /su:z/ in the plural. 


(III) Quantitative nouns 
(i) The nouns dozen, hundred, thousand, and million have zero plurals when 
they are premodified by another quantitative word (cf 6.65): 


three dozen glasses two hundred people 
many thousand times several million inhabitants 


Million can take plural -s if no noun head follows: 


a few hundred. 
They want 4 ten thousand. 
ı (several million(s). 


The plural form is normally used with all four nouns when an of-phrase 
follows, with or without a preceding indefinite quantitative word: 


(many) dozens of glasses 
(many) hundreds of people 
(several) thousands of spectators 
(a few) millions of inhabitants 


But the zero form is common enough: 
a few million of us, several hundred/thousand of them 
Note such combinations as; 


tens of thousands of people 
hundreds of millions of stars 
hundreds (and hundreds (and hundreds)) of times 


Note 
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(ii) Foot denoting length and pound denoting weight often have. zero plural, 
particularly when a numeral follows: : 


five foot two. 
 She'sonly 4 five ad tall. 
five feet. usually) 


(iii) Also pound denoting currency may have zero or regular plural when a 
numeral follows: 


- This ticket costs only (ee pound(s) fifty. 
two pounds. 

The more general use of singular for plural with measure nouns is nonstandard but widely 
current: 

It weighs five pound. 
More widely acceptable is: 

Five pound of potatoes, please. 
The singular is however standard in quantitative expressions of the following type (cf 17.108): a 
three-foot ruler. 


He's nearly six foot. 


Other quantitative nouns (some of them rather rare) with zero plurals include 
the following when used with definite nimbers and measurements: 


brace |= 2]: ‘five brace of pheasants’ 

gross [— 12 dozen]: ‘ten gross of nails’ 

head | = 1]: ‘400 head of cattle’ 

horsepower, HP: ‘This engine has only fifty horsepower.’ 

hundredweight [British weight = 112 pounds]: ‘five hundredweight (of 
coal) 

(kilo)hertz : "Two kilohertz equals 2000 hertz.’ 

p [pi:/ (‘penny’ <informal BrE»]: ‘The paper costs 25p /piz/" ['25 pence’ 
«more formal»]. Penny is commonly used in BrE and AmE when 
reférring to the actual coins as distinct from the value: 'Save your 
pennies and watch your dollars grow.’ 

quid [‘pound’ (BrE slang>]: ‘You owe me five quid.’ [= five pounds; 
written: £5] 

score [= 20]: ‘four score and ten years ago’; BUT always: ‘scores (and 
scores) of people’ 

stone [British weight = 14 pounds]: ‘He weighs 18 stone(s).’ 

yen [Japanese currency]: ‘one yen, 200 yen’ 

yoke [ — 2]: ‘two yoke(s) of oxen’ 


(IV) Nouns with equivocal number 
The following nouns can be treated as singular or plural: 


This barracks is j 
ew 


barracks; P barracks are 


Also s-less form: *a barrack square’; *an enormous barrack of a place’ 
[informal metaphorical use] 

craft in the sense of ‘ship(s)’ with compounds: *one/several (air)craft/ 
hovercraft/spacecraft’ (BUT: ‘arts and crafts’) 
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This is a busy crossroads. 


crossroads: 
i ln»: are several crossroads here. 


data [‘information, especially information organized for analysis’] (from 
the Latin singular datum, plural data) is usually constructed as a plural 
[1]. But it is often constructed also as a singular, especially in scientific 


contexts [1a]: 
Many of these data are inconclusive. [1] 
Much of this data isinconclusive. — . . Hal 


The regular English plural datums is used as a reference term in 
surveying. , 2H 
dice: *one/two dice' (or perhaps: *one of the dice' for the singular). Die 
in the expression ‘The die is cast’ is no longer recognized as being the 
singular of dice. Die |'engraved stamp for coining, etc'] has the regular 
plural dies. 
gallows: ‘one/two gallows’, ‘gallows humour’ $ 
headquarters: ‘a large headquarters’, ‘Where is/are the headquarters?” 
innings [as a cricket term]: ‘a long innings’, ‘two innings’ [The 
corresponding baseball term is regular: ‘an inning/two innings’] 
kennels (as well as being plural of regular kennel) [‘a collection of kennels 
where dogs are kept’}: ‘a/some famous kennels’ 
links: ‘a fine but difficult golf links’, ‘We have several links here." 
means: ‘a means of communication’, ‘use every/all means available’, ‘a 
means test’ 


This mews is 


mews (BrE» : (ee mews are 


} very fashionable. 


oats: ‘Is/Are oats grown here?’ 


offspring: rene your offspring ? 


. .| This new series is 
Series: 


: beginning next month. 
These new series A 8 g 


s; This species is : 
species: : now extinct. 
hese species are 


works [‘factory, plant] with compounds (steelworks, waterworks): 


a/two large works 
An enormous steelworks was 


A number of steelworks his bwilt:here tn us thirties. 


But works [‘the moving parts of a machine’] is a plurale tantum, and 
work ['job'] is noncount (cf 5.9). 


Note [a] Most of the nouns in this group are count nouns and display a semantic difference between 
singular and plural (cg: one/two mews). The exceptions are data and oats. 
[b] In BrE the singular form of collective nouns may also have either a singular or a plural verb 
(cf 5.108): 


* (^; 
Our team has lost again. But not a plural determiner: gese team 
have this 


| 
i 
i 
| 
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Foreign plurals : 
Foreign plurals often occur along with regular plurals. They are more. 
common in technical usage, whereas the -s plural is the most natural in. 
everyday language. Thus: formulas (general) ~ formulae (in mathematics, 
linguistics, etc), antennas (general and in electronics) ~ antennae (in biology). . 

Our aim here will be to survey systematically the main types of foreign 
plurals that are used in present-day English and to consider the extent to 
which a particular plural form is obligatory or optional. Most (but by no 
means all) words having a foreign plural originated in the language mentioned 
in the heading.’ 


(De) Nouns from Latin ending in -us /as/ . 
The foreign plural in most cases is -i /ai, as in stimulus ~ stimuli (also 
/‘stimjeli:/). Other nouns with -i plural only: alumnus, bacillus, locus. The 
plural of corpus is corpora or corpuses, and the plural of genus /'d3i:nos/ is genera 
/'dzenoro/. 

Nouns with only the regular plural (-uses) include: 


apparatus, bonus, campus, caucus, census, chorus, circus, impetus, 
minus, prospectus, sinus, status, virus 


Nouns with both plurals include: 


focus ~ focuses /|‘faukesiz/, or foci ['foukar, 'fausar/ 
fungus ~ funguses /‘faygasiz/, or fungi /‘fand3ar, 'fapgar, 'fand3i:, fAggiz/ 
. also: cactus, nucleus, radius, syllabus, terminus 


(Df) Nouns from Latin ending in -a /5/ 
The foreign plural is -ae /i:/ as in alumna ~ alumnae. Other nouns with -ae 
plural only include: alga, larva. 

Nouns with only regular plurals (-as) include: area, arena, dilemma, 
diploma, drama, era, etc. 

Nouns with both plurals include: antenna, formula, nebula, vertebra. 


(Dg) Nouns from Latin ending in -urn /am/ 
The foreign plural is -a /o/ (in careful pronunciation, alternatively /a:/), as in 
curriculum ~ curricula, Other nouns with the -a plural only include: addendum, 
bacterium, corrigendum, desideratum, erratum, ovum. 

Nouns with only the regular plural include: a/bum, chrysanthemum, 
museum, premium. 

Nouns which are usually regular: forum, stadium. 

Nouns with both plurals: aquarium, candelabrum, curriculum, maximum, 
medium, memorandum, millennium, minimum, moratorium, podium, referendum, 
spectrum, stratum, symposium, ultimatum. 


fa] Media is often used in the sense of ‘news media' with reference to press, radio, and television, 
when it is sometimes treated as a singular with a regular plural medias: 

The media is 

All the medias are 
Both of these uses however are widely condemned, especially the second. 
[b] Strata is the common plural of stratum. With reference to society strata is also sometimes 
used as singular: 

This is an important strata of education in society. 


wrong about this. 
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Note 
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But again this usage is widely criticized. 

[c] On data, cf 5.91. 

[d] Besides singular candelabrum with the plural candelabra, there is also singular candelabra 
with the regular plural candelabras. 

[e] Agenda and insignia (plurals of Latin agendum and insignium) are used in English as singulars 
with the regular plurals ageridas and insignias. 


(Dh) Nouns from Latin ending in -ex, -ix 
The foreign plural is -ices /1sizz/ as in index ~ indices. However, index and 


_ appendix have both regular and foreign plurals. The regular form indexes is 


used for reference to parts of a book or other publication; the plural indices is 
largely used for ‘indicators’. Appendix has either plural for reference to parts 
of a book; it is regular for parts of the body. Other nouns that have both 
regular and foreign plurals are: apex, vortex, matrix. Only foreign plural: 
codex. - 


(Di) Nouns from Greek ending in -is /1s/ 


The foreign plural is -es /i:z/, as in singular basis /'bersis/, plural bases /'bersi:z/. 
Other nouns which take this plural are eg: 


analysis, axis, crisis, diagnosis, ellipsis, hypothesis, oasis, paralysis, 
parenthesis, synopsis, synthesis, thesis 


Metropolis has the regular plural : metropolises. 


Bases can be either the plural of base, eg: naval bases (pronounced /'beisız/), or the plural of basis, 
eg: bases of an opinion (pronounced /'beisizz/). Similarly, axes can be the plural of axe or axis, and 
ellipses the plural of ellipse or ellipsis. 


(Dj) Nouns from Greek ending in -on 

The foreign plural is -a, as in criterion ~ criteria, phenomenon ~ phenomena, 
both of which regularly take the -a plural. Nouns with only regular plurals: 
electron, neutron, proton; chiefly regular: ganglion; both plurals: automaton. 


; x$ 
Informally, criteria and phenomena are sometimes used as singulars, and criterias as plural. This 
usage is however widely condemned, and the objection to both these singular forms is stronger 
than to singular data (cf 5.91), media (cf 5.95 Note [a]), and strata (cf 5.95 Note [b]). 


(Dk) Nouns from French: bureau, corps, etc 

A few nouns ending in -eau and -eu, eg: bureau and adieu, may retain the 
French -x as the spelling of the plural (bureaux, adieux), beside the commoner 
-s (bureaus, adieus). In English, the plurals are however almost always 
pronounced as regular, ie /z/, irrespective of spelling. Similarly: tableau, 
plateau. 

Some French nouns ending in -s or -x are pronounced without the final 
sibilant in the singular, eg: (army) corps /ko:'/, and with a regular /z/ in the 
plural, with no spelling change (corps /ko:'z/): chamois (leather), chassis, (faux) 
pas, patois, rendezvous. i 


(DI) Nouns from Italian ending in -o /au/ 
The foreign plural is -i /1/ as in tempo ~ tempi; only regular plural: solo, 
soprano; both regular and irregular plural: virtuoso, libretto, tempo. 


Note 
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Confetti (from Italian confetto, which is not used in English) and other Italian plurals like 
macaroni, ravioli, spaghetti, etc are usually treated as noncount nouns, and take a singular verb in 
English. Graffiti is usually treated as an invariable plural, but one also hears the singular graffito. 


(Dm) Nouns from Hebrew: kibbutz ~ kibbutzim 
The foreign plural is -im, as in kibbutz ~ kibbutzim beside the regular 
kibbutzes. Usually regular: cherub, seraph. 


Compounds 

Compound nouns, ie nouns which consist of more than one base (cf App 
1.57f), form the plural in different ways. It is most common, particularly in 
informal usage, to consider the compound as a simple noun and pluralize the 
last element (even when it is not a noun, as in sit-ins). 


(i) Plural in the last element (normal): 
assistant director ~ assistant directors 
babysitter ~ babysitters 
breakdown ~ breakdowns 
close-up ~ close-ups 
ALSO: grown-up, take-over, sit-in, take-off (NOTE spelling i in: veld: 
by ~ stand-bys) 
gin-and-tonic ~ gin-and-tonics; SIMILARLY: forget-me-not ~ forget- 
me-nots, mouthful ~ mouthfuls (oR sometimes: mouthsful); SIMI- 
LARLY: bucketful, spoonful 
(ii) Plural in the first element occurs especially when the compound includes 
a postmodifier or final particle: 
notary public ~ notaries public 
grant-in-aid ~ grants-in-aid 
commander-in-chief ~ commanders-in-chief 
man-of-war ~ men-of-war 
coat-of-mail ~ coats-of-mail 
passer-by ~ passers-by 
The following occur with plural either in the first or last element: 
attorney general ~ attorneys general (ALSO: attorney generals) 
court martial ~ courts martial (ALSO: court martials) 
mother-in-law ~ mothers-in-law (ALSO: mother-in-laws (informal) 
(iii) Appositional compounds (a woman doctor [‘The doctor is a woman']) 
whose first element is, or includes, man or woman pluralize both the first 
and the last element: 


gentleman farmer ~ gentlemen farmers 
manservant ~ menservants (old-fashioned? 
woman doctor ~ women doctors 


But the plural is in the last element (type i) when the compound is not 
appositional : woman-hater(s) (‘x hate(s) women’). Similarly: man-eater ~ 
man-eaters. 


Forms of address 

The plural of Mr Smith, to denote two people with that name, is the two Mr 
Smiths. Messrs |'mesə"z/ <BrE) is chiefly used in the names of firms: Messrs 
Smith and Brown Ltd. 
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The plural of Miss Smith is the Miss Smiths, eg: the two Miss Smiths. The 
Misses Smith is rather formal and old-fashioned. 

The plural of Mrs /'misiz/ Smith is the two Mrs Smith(s); and, similarly, Ms 
/miz/ Smith (cf 5.66 Note [a]): the two Ms Smith(s). 


Gender 


By GENDER is meant a grammatical classification of nouns, pronouns, or 
other words in the noun phrase, according. to certain meaning-related 
distinctions, especially a distinction related to the sex of the referent. 

In English, unlike many other related languages, nouns, determiners, and 
adjectives have no inflectionally-marked gender distinctions. Some 3rd 
person pronouns and wh-pronouns do, however, express natural gender 
distinctions: 


it, which, etc [NONPERSONAL] contrasts with the following: 
who, whom, etc [PERSONAL] 

he, himself, etc [MASCULINE, chiefly PERSONAL] 

she, herself, etc [FEMININE, chiefly PERSONAL] 


Gender in English nouns may be described as ‘notional’ or ‘covert’ in contrast 
to the ‘grammatical’ or ‘overt’ gender of nouns in languages such as French, 
German, and Russian; that is, nouns are classified not inflectionally, but 
semantically, according to their coreferential relations with personal, 
reflexive, and wh-pronouns. We use the terms MALE and FEMALE in reference 
to the ‘covert’ gender of nouns, as distinct from the ‘overt’ gender of pronouns. 

The patterns of pronoun coreference for singular nouns give us a set of 
nine gender classes as illustrated in Fig 5.104: 


PRONOUN 
GENDER CLASS EXAMPLE COREFERENCE 
4 (a) male brother | who-he (5.105) 
| zc female sister who-she (5.105) 
ZEE dual doctor — who-he[she (5.106) 
personal who-he/she/it 
ERN common baby Tanck ) (5.107) 
Rel hich-'it 
(e) collective — family eau i } (5.108) 
animate (f) higher hich—i 
" which it 
J mak} bu Wind ] (5.109) 
(g) higher TN 
hon- coat} cow which-it } (5.109) 
persona female | (who)-she 
a lower which- it 
animal ant (he/she) } (5.110) 
inanimate (i) inanimate box which-it (5.110) 


Fig 5.104 Gender classes 
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(a/b) Personal male/female nouns 


Personal male nouns have pronoun coreference with who-he and female 


nouns with who-she. These nouns are of two types. Type (i) is morphologically 
unmarked between male and female, whereas in Type (ii) the two gender 
forms have a derivational relationship. The derivational suffixes are not 
productive, however. We cannot, except jocularly, for example, form clerk ~ 
*clerkess on the host ~ hostess. pattern (cf App I.33). : 


(i) Morphologically unmarked for gender, ég: 


brother ~ sister . 
king ~ queen man ~ woman 
. monk ~ nun nephew ~ niece 


bachelor ~ spinster boy ~ girl 
father > ~ mother ` 

Mr ~ Mrs, Miss, Ms 
uncle ~ aunt 


(ii) Morphologically marked for gender, eg: 


host ~ hostess waiter ~ waitress 
prince ~ princess hero ~ heroine 
steward ~ stewardess usher ~ usherette 
god ~ goddess emperor ~ empress 


In the following two pairs, it is the male noun that is marked: 


bridegroom ~ bride widower ~ widow 


Some male/female pairs denoting kinship have dual gender terms, for 
example parent for father ~ mother and sibling <esp technical) for brother ~ 
sister. Some optional female forms (poetess, authoress, etc) are no longer in 
normal use, being replaced by the dual gender forms (poet, author, etc). 

In order to avoid sexual bias in language, attempts have been made (esp in 
AmE) to introduce sex-neutral forms, such as s/he for both she and he, 
wo/man for woman and man, flight attendant for airline hostess. The prospect 
of wider acceptance of s/he and wo/man is reduced by the fact that these are 
written forms only. Other such examples are: 


supervisor for foreman fisher for fisherman 
firefighter for fireman mail carrier for mailman 
chair(person) for chairman usher for usherette 


spokesperson for spokesman 
Member of Congress for Congressman 


homemaker for housewife 


(c) Personal dual gender 
This class of nouns, which has who-he or she pronoun coreference, includes, 
for example, the following: 


artist cook doctor enemy 
foreigner friend guest inhabitant 
librarian novelist parent person 
professor servant singer speaker 
student teacher typist writer 


If it is felt desirable to give information on the sex of the person, a gender 
marker may be added, such as male student|female student. The dual class is 


up, over, through etc. 


() Jane is going to France next week. 
O We walked from the hotel to the station. 
O Alot of English words come from Latin. 


C) We jumped into the water. 
©) Aman came out of the house and got 


into a car. 
— O Why are you looking out of the window? — 
© | took the old batteries out of the radio. 
into (in) We say put something in ... (not usually into): out of 
C) I put new batteries in the radio. 


O Dont put your feet on the table. 
Please take your feet off the table. 


I'm going to hang some pictures on the wall. m 
Be careful! Don't fall off your bike. y 


We got on the bus in Princes Street. off 
) We walked up the hill to the house. SS | 
Be careful! Don't fall down the stairs. 
The plane flew over the mountains. en gr 
| jumped over the wall into the garden. dh 
—— 


Some people say it is unlucky to walk under 
a ladder. 


A bird flew into the room through a 
window. 

The old road goes through the village. 
() The new road goes round the village. 
The bus stop is just round the corner. 
C) | walked round the town and took 
some photographs. 


You can also use around (= round): 
() We walked around the town. round the town 


©. Iwas walking along the road with my dog. 
O Lets go for a walk along the river. 
©) The dog swam across the river. IDEO 


() They walked past me without speaking. 
= 


A: Excuse me, how do | get to the hospital? hospital w 
B: Go along this road, past the cinema, cinema P d 
under the bridge and the hospital is on a D 
the left. 
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on the increase, but the expectation that a given activity is largely male or 
female dictates the frequent use of gender markers: thus a nurse, but a male 
nurse; an engineer, but a woman engineer. No rational rules can be given for 
whether a noun should have dual gender distinction or not. It seems, for 
example, quite arbitrary that guest and servant should be dual in contrast to 
host ~ hostess and waiter ~ waitress. f 


(d) Common gender 

Common gender nouns are intérmediate between personal and nonpersonal. 
The wide selection of pronouns (who/which-he/she/it) should not'be 
understood to mean that all these are possible for all nouns in all contexts. A 
mother is not likely to refer to her baby or child as it, but such nonpersonal 
reference may well be preferred by somebody who is emotionally unrelated 
to the child, or wishes to generalize across sex distinctions in scientific 
contexts : 


A child learns to speak the language of its environment. 


Other nouns that belong here (chiefly when the animals are treated as pets or 
otherwise ‘personified’) include blackbird, cat, monkey, rabbit. 


(e) Collective nouns 

These differ from other nouns in taking as pronoun coreferents either singular 
it and relative which or plural they and relative who without change of number 
in the noun (the army: it/which-they/who; cf plural the armies: they-which). 
Consequently, the verb may be in the plural after a singular noun, though far 
less commonly in AmE than BrE (cf 10.36): 


has met and it has 


Tür Summi Mec p met and they have 


} rejected the proposal. 

The difference reflects a difference in point of view: the singular stresses the 
nonpersonal collectivity of the group, and the plural stresses the personal 
individuality within the group. Here aré-examples of collective nouns: 


(i) army association audience 
board cast clan 
class club college 
commission community company 
corporation council couple 
crew crowd department 
enemy faculty <AmE) family 
federation firm flock 
gang generation government 
group >` herd institute 
jury majority minority 
opposition party population 
staff team university 


(ii) The following usually occur in the singular only with the definite article: 


the church 
the gentry 


the aristocracy 
the clergy 


the bourgeoisie 
the elite 


(iamen IP 
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the intelligentsia the laity the press 

the public the rank and file the youth (of today) 
(iii) Collective proper names, eg: 

the Commons (UK) Parliament the Vatican 

(the) Congress (US) the United Nations the United States 


[a] Just as association, company, corporation, federation, firm, team, etc are included among the 
collective nouns, names of commercial firms are treated in the same way: 


has , its 
ICI { hive PN increased { von sales abroad. 


[b] Church and youth in (ii) also occur of course as regular count nouns, the latter denoting. a ` 
young male: 
: The police are looking for five youths. ['young men’] 


(f/g): Higher animals 
Male/female gender distinctions in animal nouns are maintained by people 


_ with a special concern (for example with pets), eg: cock and rooster (AME) 


for the male (with which-it or who-he coreference) and hen for the female 
(with which-it or who-she coreference). Other examples: 


buck ~doe bull ~cow dog ~ bitch gander ~ goose 
lion ~ lioness ram ~ ewe stallion ~ mare tiger ~ tigress 


In general, in nonexpert contexts there is no need to make a gender distinction, such as dog ~ 


” bitch and stallion ~ mare. We can then use one term to cover both sexes, as in the case of dog 


and lion, or use a different term, eg: horse to cover both stallion and mare. 


(h/i) Lower animals and inanimate nouns 
Both lower animals (eg: beetle, butterfly, snake, toad, tadpole) and inanimate 
nouns (eg: box, car, idea) have which and it as pronouns. However, lower 
animals may also be viewed as higher animals. Thus we may speak of 
‘goldfish who swim around’, ‘bees who are busy’, etc. 

Sex differences can be indicated by a range of gender markers for any 
animate noun where they are felt to be relevant, eg: male ~ female frog. Other 
examples: 


buck-rabbit ~ doe-rabbit 
dog-fox ~ bitch-fox 
roe-buck ~ roe-doe 


cock-pheasant ~ hen-pheasant 
he-goat ~ she-goat 


We make no claim for the categories ‘higher/lower animals’ to parallel the 
biological classification. Some animals require finer gender distinctions in 
the language than others. This can be attributed to a number of factors. The 
layman normally has no knowledge about the sex of animals like ant, herring, 
snake, spider; or, even if he does, it may not be a fact that he wants or needs 
to indicate. He and she are only likely to be used for animals with which man, 
‘the speaking animal’, has the closest connections (in particular the 
domesticated animals). 


Names of countries 
Names of countries have different gender depending on their use. 


Note 
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(i) As geographical units, they are treated as class (i), ie inanimate: 
Here is a map of France. It's one of the largest countries of Europe. 


(ii) As political/economic units, the names of countries are often feminine, 
ie class (b) or (g): 


France has been able to increase her exports by 10 per cent over the 
last six months. 
England is proud of her poets. 


(iii) In sports, the teams representing their countries can be referred to by 


the nàme of the country used as a personal collective noun, ie class (e) 
(esp BrE»: : : 
its 


has : 
France fr A improved e (esp Bre) fhanesso + cup. 


In AmE there may be number variation in the pronoun (but not in the verb, 
which is singular) in this construction. 


Inanimate entities, such as ships, towards which we have an intense and close personal 
relationship, may be referred to by personal pronouns, eg: 

That's a lovely ship. What is she/it called? 
In nonstandard and Australian English, there is extension of she references to include those of 
antipathy as well as affection, eg: 

She's an absolute bastard, this truck. 


Case 


i 

Common case and genitive case ~, 
We shall distinguish between two cases of nouns: the unmarked COMMON 
CASE (eg: boy in the singular, boys in the plural) and the marked GENITIVE 
CASE (eg: boy's in the singular, boys’ in the plural). Case in pronouns will be 
discussed in 6.2/7; on the genitive in relation to the of-construction, cf 5.115. 

Distinctions: of case mark the structural and semantic function of noun 
phrases within sentences. It is arguable, as we shall see, that even the 
common/genitive distinction in present-day English is not really a case 
distinction, although it is a relic of a former case system comparable to that 
of Latin or of modern Russian (cf 5.123) We adhere to established 
terminology in this respect, but since the common case is simply the form 
used when the genitive is not used, our attention in the following sections 
will be devoted to the genitive. 

The ‘central’, but far from the only use of the genitive, is to express 
possession: to this extent the term ‘possessive’ is fittingly applied to genitive 
pronouns like his. We may compare: 


The children's toys are new. ['the toys belonging to the children’] 
Their toys are new. [‘the toys belonging to them'] 
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But it should be borne in mind that the label *possessive' does not adequately 
apply to all uses (cf 5.116). 


The forms of the genitive inflection -> 
The genitive of regular nouns is realized in speech only in the singular, where 
it takes one of the forms /tz/, /z/, or /s/, following the rules for the -s inflection 
of nouns (cf 5.80) and verbs (c/3.5). In writing, the inflection of regular nouns 
is realized in the singular by apostrophe + s (boy's), and in the regular plural 
by the apostrophe following the plural -s (boys"). 

As a result, the spoken form /spaiz/ may realize three forms of the nou 
spy as follows: — i i . 


"The spies were arrested. [plural, common case] 
The spy's companion was a woman.  [singular, genitive case] 
The spies’ companions were women. (plural, genitive case] 


Since the genitive adds nothing to a regular plural noun in speech, and 


: nothing except the final apostrophe in writing, this plural genitive may be 


called the ZERO GENITIVE. 

By contrast, some nouns with irregular plural like child preserve a number 
distinction independently of the genitive singular and genitive plural 
distinctions: 


child ~ child's, children ~ children's 


With such irregular plurals, as Fig 5.113 shows, the same genitive ending 
(spelled ’s) occurs with both singular and plural nouns. 


| | recutaR-sPLURAL | IRREGULAR PLURAL * 
pee eee [mm mem [m 
em [m —]| 


Fig 5.113 The genitive inflection with regular and irregular plurals 


[a] In addition to representing different case forms of the noun spy, the pronunciation /sparz/ 
could of course also be the -s form of the verb, as in [1], or the noun with the contracted form of 
is [2], or has (3] (cf 3.32): 


He spies on behalf of an industrial firm. [t] 
The spy's here. [2] 
The spy's been cycling along the coast. [3] 


[b] In postmodified noun phrases, there is a difference between the plural and the genitive 
endings, because the genitive ending is added to the end of the phrase, not to the end of the head 
noun (of 'group genitives’, 5.123): 

The palace was the King of Denmark's. 

They praised the Kings of Denmark. 
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The ‘zero genitive’ 

In addition to its normal use with regular plurals such as boys’, the ‘zero 
genitive’ is used to avoid repetitive or awkward combinations of sounds in 
the following cases (cf Fig 5.114): 


. genitive Isl if ending cats ) 
= word is ina Europe's 
. irregular voiceless sound government's 
- plural . 
; {z| if endin boy's 
not ending a E children's 
bil voiced sound China's 
sibilant tiger's 
. ! CS) 
if not i niece's 
genitive ending Ross's 
wordis d in /z/ George's 
singular hz : 
Dickens's 
i Jones's | 
É A Burns's 
inflected ending E 
genitive | Lina + Dickens' 
sibilant Jones' 
Burns’ 
ifa Greek name  ( Socrates’ 
zero 7 of more than Xerxes’ 
one syllable Euripides’ 
l Jor goodness’ C) 
in fixed sake 
expressions Jor conscience’ 
sake 
i . 2 boys 
-genitive word is regular plural: always zero cats’ 
; Davys 


Fig 5.114 The forms of the inflected genitive 


(i) with Grpèk names of more than one syllable which end in -s, as in: 
Euripides’ [dizz/ plays, Xerxes’ army, Socrates’ wife 


(ii) with many other names ending in /z/ where, in speech, zero is a variant 
of the regular /1z/ genitive. There is vacillation both in the pronunciation and 
in the spelling of these names, but most commonly the pronunciation is /1z/, 
and the spelling is an apostrophe only. (In the following examples, the 
minority forms are given in parentheses.) 


WRITTEN FORMS SPOKEN FORMS 
Burns' (Burns's) poem [ba:'nziz (baznz)/ 
Dickens’ (Dickens's) novels f'dikmnziz ('dikinz)/ 
Jones’ (Jones's) car /'d3gounziz (d3ounz)/ 


Names ending in other sibilants than /z/ have the regular /1z/ genitive: Ross's 


5415 
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[siz] theories. However, Jesus and Moses normally have the zero form of the 
spoken genitive and are written Jesus’ and Moses’ (as well as Jesus's and 


: Moses's). 


(iii) with fixed expressions of the form for . . . sake, as in for goodness’ sake, 
for conscience’ sake, where the noun ends in /s/ (¢f 5.120). 


The genitive and the of-construction 

In many instances there is a similarity of function and meaning between a 
noun in the genitive case and the same noun as head of a prepositional phrase 
with of (sometimes called the *of-genitive"). The genitive inflection of [1], 
where ship's precedes and determines the head noun name, corresponds to 
the OF-CONSTRUCTION of the prepositional phrase in [1a], where of the ship 
postmodifies the head name: 


the ship's name? : [n 


mud [pn name of the ship? . [1a] 


In many cases, like 1] and [la], the two forms are equivalent in meaning and 
are both perfectly acceptable. In other cases, either the genitive or the of- 
construction is the only appropriate choice: 


John's school BUT NOT: ?the school of John 
the front of the house BUT NOT: *the house's front 


For further discussion of the of-construction, and its relation to the genitive, 
of 5.116/f and, in particular, 17.38/f, where the of-construction is also 
compared with other types of postmodification. Our purpose in this chapter 
is to examine the genitive as a construction in its own right, and to indicate 
the semantic as well as the syntactic restrictions on its use. 

The use of the genitive is determined by a combination of structural and 
semantic conditions. We will look in turn at 


(i) the meanings expressed by the relation between the genitive noun 
and its head noun (cf 5.116) 
(ii) the type of noun taking the genitive (cf 5.117-119) 
(iii) the type of noun acting as head (cf 5.120) 


Genitive meanings 

The meaning expressed by the genitive can best be shown by sentential or 
phrasal analogues such as we present below. For comparison, a corresponding 
use of the of-construction is given where this is acceptable. 


(a) POSSESSIVE GENITIVE 


my wife's father My wife has a father. 
Mrs Johnson's passport Mrs Johnson has a passport. 
the earth's gravity The earth has (a certain) gravity. 


cfthe gravity of the earth 
(b) SUBJECTIVE GENITIVE 


the boy's application The boy applied for... 
her parents’ consent Her parents consented. 
cf the decline of trade Trade declined. 


Note 
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(c) OBJECTIVE GENITIVE 
the family’s support 
the boy’s release 
cfa statement of the facts 


(. . ) supports the family. 
: (. . .) released the boy. 
(. . .) stated the facts. 


(d) GENITIVE OF ORIGIN 


the girl's story - The girl told a story. 
the general's letter The general wrote a letter. 
? France's wines France produces wines, 


cfthe wines of France 


(e) DESCRIPTIVE GENITIVE (cf 5.122) 
a women's college a college for women 


a summer's day a summer day, a day in the summer 
a doctor's degree a doctoral degree, a doctorate 
cf'the degree of doctor 


(f) GENITIVE OF MEASURE 
ten days’ absence 
cf an absence of ten days 


The absence lasted ten days. 


(g) GENITIVE OF ATTRIBUTE 

The victim had courage. 

The victim was courageous. 
The party has a (certain) policy. 


the victim's courage 


the party's policy 
cf the policy of the party 


(h) PARTITIVE GENITIVE 
the baby's eyes 
the earth's surface 
cf the surface of the earth 


The baby has (blue) eyes. 
The earth has a (rough) surface. 


[a] There is a tendency for genitives to be taken as subjective, and for of-constructions to be 
taken as objective. Thus, with inadequate context, a phrase like [1] is likely to be interpreted as 
‘The family supports . . .’, but [2] as‘. . . examined the fire department’ (cf 17.419): 
the family’s support Hu 
the examination of the fire department [2] 
[b] A marginal additional category, the genitive of apposition, may be mentioned: Dublin's fair 
city (cf: Dublin, a fair city). In today's usage, however, this is normally replaced by an appositive 
of-construction (cf 17.47, 17.89): the city of Dublin. 
[c] On the use of the genitive to denote close family relationships (Peter's Jane), cf 5.63 Note [c]. 


Gender of the genitive noun 
The semantic classification in 5.116 is in part arbitrary. For example, one 
could claim that cow's milk is not a genitive of origin [‘milk from a cow] but 
a descriptive genitive [‘the kind of milk obtained from a cow], or even a 
subjective genitive [‘The cow provided the milk’]. For this reason, meanings 
and sentential analogues can give only inconclusive help in choosing between 
the genitive and the of-construction. 

The choice can be more securely related to the gender class of the genitive 
noun. Generally speaking, the genitive is favoured for classes which are 
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highest on the gender scale (cf Fig 5.104), ie ‘personal’ nouns (particularly 
those referring to human beings and higher animals) and collective nouns 
with personal gender characteristics. Relating this to 5.104, we may infer 
that the possessive use is especially associated with the genitive because we 
think of ‘possession’ chiefly in terms of our own species. It is possible to see 
the partitive genitive at the opposite pole on comparable grounds: the 
marginal acceptability of ?the house's roof matches the irrelevance of personal 
gender to a noun denoting something which is merely being measured or 
dissected. Ca l 

Further factors influencing the choice of genitive are the principles of end- 
focus and end-weight (cf 17.45, 18.3f), which encourage the placing of more 
complex and communicatively more important units towards the end of the 
noun phrase. According to the principle of end-focus, the genitive tends to 
give information focus to the head noun, whereas the of-construction tends ' 
to give focus to the prepositional complement: 


The explosion damaged the ship's funnel. [funnel in focus] 
Having looked at all the funnels, she considered that the most 
handsome was the funnel of the Orion. [the Orion in focus] 


This principle is congruent again with the preference for the of-construction 
with partitive and appositive meaning, where the genitive would result in 
undesirable or absurd final prominence: 


*the problem's part, *his resignation's shock 


The preference for placing complex constructions after the head accounts for 
the oddity of [1] (cf 5.123) in comparison with [1a]: 


?She is a man I met in the army's daughter. [1] 
She is the daughter of a man I met in the army. [1a] 


And conversely, it accounts for the oddity of the of-construction with simple 
form, eg [2a], as compared to [2], which shows the normal preference for a 
possessive pronoun: 


She is his daughter. [2] 
?She is the daughter of him. [2a] 


(On the *post-genitive' in a daughter of his, cf 5.126.) 


[a] The relevance of personal gender is shown also in the fact that indefinite pronouns with 
personal reference (cf 6.9), such as someone and anybody, admit the genitive inflection, while 
equivalent pronouns with nonpersonal reference do not: someone's shadow, but not *something's 
shadow. 
[b] Some idioms, in spite of end-focus, require a construction in which the personal pronoun is 
complement in a postmodifying of-phrase: 

It will be the death of me. 

the impudence of him 

the cheek of her [ther rude behaviour’; BUT: ‘I kissed her cheek.’] 

I don’t like the taste/look/feel, etc of it. 

For the life of me, I cannot remember her name, and yet my memory of her is still vivid. 
The last example also illustrates the tendency (mentioned in 5.116 Note [a]) to use such a 
construction where the o/-phrase has an objective meaning (compare; my memory of her ‘I 
remember her’). 
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The genitive in relation to noun classes 
The noun classes (a-c) frequently take the genitive (cf 17.38): 
(a) PERSONAL NAMES (cf 5.66): 

Segovia's pupil, George Washington's statue 


(b) PERSONAL NOUNS (cf 5.105): 
the boy's new bicycle, my sister-in-law's problems 


(c) ANIMAL NOUNS, in particular those denoting ‘higher animals’ (cf 5. 109): 
the horse's tail, the dog's collar 


(d) COLLECTIVE NOUNS. The genitive is also used with collective nouns (cf 
5.108) which emphasize the aspect of ‘organized individuals’ „in particular 
those denoting authoritative and other organizational bodies, eg: 


the government's economic plans the nation's resources 
the committee's decision the Company's directors 


- The genitive is further used with certain kinds of inanimate nouns (e~h): 


(e) GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES (cf 5.68), eg: 
continents: Europe's future, Australasia's natural resources 
countries: China's development, the United States' attitude 
states: Maryland's Democratic Senator, Rhode Island's colonial period 
cities and towns: Hollywood's studios, London's water supply 
universities: Harvard's Department of Linguistics 


(f) ‘LOCATIVE ‘NOUNS’ denoting regions, institutions, heavenly bodies, etc. 
They can be very similar to geographical names, and are often written 
with initial capital letter, eg: 


the earth's interior the Church's mission 
the world's economy the hotel's entrance 
the nation's waterways a country's population 
the Club's pianist the city's atmosphere 
the Gallery's rotunda the school's history 


(g) TEMPORAL NOUNS, eg: 


the decade's events this year's sales 
a day's work today's paper 
a moment's thought the hockey season's first event 


(h) OTHER NOUNS *OF SPECIAL RELEVANCE TO HUMAN ACTIVITY', eg: 


the brain's total weight the game's history 


the mind's development science’s influence 

the body's needs love's spirit 

my life's aim the play's philosophy 

in freedom’s name the book's true importance 
the treaty’s ratification the novel's structure 


duty’s call a word's function 
the poll's results television's future 


Note 
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[a] It seems that semantic relations other than possession (cf 5.117) place stronger restrictions 
on the ‘personal’ quality of the genitive noun than does possession itself. For example: 


Table 5.118 Possessive and objective genitive with personal and nonpersonal nouns 
POSSESSIVE GENITIVE | OBJECTIVE GENITIVE 
PERSONAL. the man's collar the man's release from prison 


NONPERSONAL. the dog’s collar ?the dog's release from quarantine 


In combination with the objective genitive, a nonpersonal noun results in a less acceptable noun 
phrase than does a personal noun. 


[b] With temporal nouns in the plural, the apostrophe is sometimes omitted (cf 17.108): 


weeks' 
several vacation 
weeks 


The genitive with superlatives and ordinals 

The genitive is particularly common with locative nouns of Class (f) above 
when it is followed by a superlative adjective or a ‘general ordinal" (cf 5.22) 
such as only, first, and last. The corresponding prepositional phrase in these 


' cases is introduced by in rather than by of: 


the world's best universities ~ the best universities in the world 
this country’s only university ~ the only university in this country 
Africa's first arts festival — the first arts festival in Africa 


More generally, the genitive combines with superlatives, ordinals, and 
‘general ordinals’ to express a meaning which is independent of all the 
meanings listed in 5.116 above, and which can best be paraphrased by a 
relative clause: 


Paganini's last performance 

~ the last performance that Paganini gave 
the Cabinet's greatest mistake 

~ the greatest mistake that the Cabinet made 


Noun heads with the genitive 
So far, genitive constructions have been identified by reference to certain 
classes of the genitive noun (personal, collective, temporal, etc). There are, 
however, some constructions with the genitive which can best be described 
in terms of specific lexical noun heads. 

Expressions with edge, end, surface, for . . . sake permit the alternative of- 
construction (¢f9.12 Note [c]): 


She stood at is water's edge. He did it ee charity's sake. 


the edge of the water. 


Similarly: at the river's edge, at his journey's end, for art's sake, the water's 
surface, for heaven's sake. 
The following expression does not permit the of-construction: 


Sor the sake of charity. 
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their money's worth. 


Peop le don't get is worth of their money. 


Similarly: at one’s wits’ end, at arm’s length, within arm's reach. 

Note the stress typical of compounds (cf 17.104), which indicates that the 
following are compounds: our 'money's worth, a 'stone's throw. Compare the 
relatively free syntactic constructions of, eg: within/beyond/out of (her) reach. 


The grammatical status of the genitive 


Genitive as determinative 

Most commonly the genitive functions as a determinative (cf 5.10/f): it fills a 
slot in the noun phrase equivalent to a central determiner such as the [1]. This 
is so whether the genitive is a possessive pronoun (such as her [1a]), a single 
noun (such as Jenny's [1b]), or a noun accompanied by its own determiners 
and/or modifiers (such as my daughter's [1c]), as shown in Fig 5.121a: 


DETERMINATIVE HEAD 
the (new) desk u] 
her . (new) desk [1a] 

Jenny's (new) desk [1b] 
my daughter's (new) desk [1c] 


Fig 5.121a The genitive as determinative 


It is obvious, that in [lc], the genitive noun daughters has its own 
determinative, viz the possessive pronoun my, which does not apply to desk, 
but to daughter. In other words, the genitive in this instance is not a single 
word, but a noun phrase in its own right. Such an analysis is even more 
compelling for phrases such as many people's ambition; many, requiring plural 
concord, must determine the plural noun people, rather than the singular 
noun ambition: | 


Many people's ambition is to own a house. 


We therefore see the genitive construction as a noun phrase embedded as 
a definite determinative within another noun phrase (cf 2.8, 17.38 and Fig 
5.1215): 


SUPERORDINATE NOUN PHRASE 


GENITIVE NOUN PHRASE 


a horse's hind leg 
some people's opinions 
the older boys' books 
every teacher's guide to child psychology 
the Italian government's recent decision 


Fig 5.121b The structure of the superordinate noun phrase with a 
genitive noun phrase as determinative 


Note 
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That the genitive can be expanded into a phrase in this way is not 
surprising when we recall its equivalence to a prepositional phrase, in which 
of is followed by a noun phrase complement: 


the hind leg of [a horse] [2a] 
the opinions of [some people] [3a] 
the recent decision of [the Italian government] [6a] 


One implication of the determinative function of the genitive is that the 
genitive phrase is normally in initial position in the superordinate noun 
phrase, so that any words occurring in front of the genitive noun in the phrase 
belong to that noun rather than to the noun which is head of the superordinate 
noun phrase, as in [2-6]. 

One.exception to this, however, arises when the genitive construction , 
follows a predeterminer such as all, both, or half (cf 5.16): Since the genitive 
fills a position equivalent to. that of a central determiner, these words ` 
preceding the genitive noun may apply either to that noun or to the 
superordinate head noun. In [7], the predeterminer both applies to parents, 
but in [8] both can only apply to girls’: 


both [the girl's] parents [= both parents of the girl] {7] 
[both the girls’] mother [= the mother of both the girls] [8] 


The construction with genitive or possessive pronoun with determinative function will have 
definite reference, eg: : 

(i) Susan's son (ii) her son : 
If we want the indefinite interpretation, we have to resort to the of-construction (cf 5.115): 


(i) { a sonoj Sisan (ii) a son of hers 


a son of Susan's (cf the ‘post-genitive’, 5.126) 


Genitive as modifier 

There are occasional examples where the genitive acts as a modifier rather 
than as a determinative. These are of the kind listed as 'descriptive genitive" 
in Class (e) of 5.116. They have a classifying role similar to that of noun 
modifiers and some adjective modifiers (cf 17.110): 


There are several women’s universities in Tokyo. 
[‘several universities for women’] 

He wants to become a ship’s doctor when he grows up. 
(‘a doctor working on a ship'] 


farmer's 


There were ten 
farmers 


wives at the meeting. 

Notice, in connection with the last example, that the expression farmer's 
wives does not imply polygamy: if this is a descriptive genitive, it is simply 
the plural of farmer's wife. The change to the plural genitive farmers’ wives 
may, however, be preferred. 

Another distinguishing mark of the descriptive genitive is the fact that 
any modifiers and/or determiners preceding it generally belong to the head 
noun, rather than to the genitive noun. The speaker who refers to a quaint old 
shepherd's cottage is passing a comment on the age and quaintness of the 


Note 
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cottage, not of the shepherd. Nevertheless, there are cases where the 
modifying genitive itself contains a modifier: 


How much do those [ farm workers’] cottages cost? 

It was meant to be a PhD thesis, but to me it read like a [first-year 
undergraduate's] essay. i : 
This china used to be regarded as [poor man's] Worcester porcelain. |'the 
sort of porcelain which resembled Worcester, but which a poor man 

could afford’) 


[a] As the examples above suggest, the descriptive genitive tends to have an idiomatic 
connection with the head noun. The fullest stage of lexical assimilation to the head is observed 
in expressions where the genitive and the head form a compound (cf App L.57//), as in bull's-eye 
and cat's paw (where the meaning is metaphorical). Between these and more freely constructed 
expressions such as women's college should be placed combinations where the two words are 
written separately, but where the stress is placed in the first (genitive) element, as in compounds: 

‘girl's school ` ‘bird's nest ‘cow's milk ‘calves’ diver 
Thus bird's nest resembles compounds both in meaning and in stress pattern (cf: foxhole, rabbit 
warren). Yn many cases the first noun ends with an s, which can be written in three ways: 

a girl's school [genitive singular] 

a girls’ school [genitive plural] 

a girls school [common case plural] 
The second variant is favoured in an all girls’ school ['a school entirely for girls']. 
[b] Modifying genitives may occasionally contain their own determiners: 

my this year's examination questions "my examination questions for this year] 
By this means, the strange cooccurrence of two central determiners my this may take place, as in 
the above example. 


The group genitive 

The modifying genitive, however, is rare in comparison with the genitive in 
determinative function; and since we observed in 5.121 that the genitive 
construction in this latter function can be a noun phrase, not merely a single 
noun, it is necessary to revise the idea (with which we introduced the genitive 
in 5.112) that the genitive is a noun inflection. The -s ending is not a case 
ending in the sense which applies to languages such as Latin, Russian, and 
German. It can be more appropriately described as a ‘postposed enclitic’: ie, 
its function is parallel to that of a preposition, except that it is placed after 
the noun phrase. This view is inescapable if we take into account the so- 


. called GROUP GENITIVE (or ‘embedded genitive"), in which the genitive ending 


is affixed to a postmodifier: 


the teacher of music's room ['the room of the teacher of music] 


Obviously the 'possessor' in this example is the teacher, not the music; but 
the 's cannot be added to the head, as one would expect if 's could only bea 
noun inflection. Instead, it is regularly added to a prepositional postmodifi- 
cation which is part of a name or a compound noun phrase: 


[[the University of Minnesota]'s] President 
[the Museum of Modern Art|'s] Director 
[[my son-in-law]'s] prospects 


Since the group genitive fits most naturally into patterns of postmodification 
of the noun phrase, we defer further treatment of it until 17.119. 
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The independent genitive 

The head of the superordinate noun phrase in a genitive construction may be 
omitted if the context makes its identity clear. The result.is the so-called 
INDEPENDENT GENITIVE: 


. My car is faster than John’s. [= John’s car] i [11 
Her memory is like an elephant's. [= an elephant's memory] [2] 
This year's mixed doubles final was much better than last year's. 

_ [= last year's mixed doubles final] [3] 
If you can't afford a sleeping bag, why not borrow somebody 
else's? [= somebody else'ssleeping bag]  . i [4] 
Mary's was the prettiest dress. [= Mary's dress] [5] 
Don't touch those cards — they're my partner's. [= my partner's 
. cards] [6] 


As the examples show, this genitive is frequently an elliptical variant of a 
noun phrase in which the genitive has its usual determinative function. But 
note that a possessive pronoun used in this genitive construction requires the - 
independent form (cf 6.29): 


Hers was the prettiest dress. [5a] 


Strictly, the pronoun illustrates quasi-ellipsis rather than ellipsis (for this 
distinction cf 12.40). 


With the of-construction in comparable environments, a demonstrative pronoun that/those is 
normally required (cf 12.19): 
that of Chicago. 


The population of New York is greater than { Chicago's. 


The ‘local genitive’ 
The genitive is less clearly ellipted in expressions relating to premises or 
establishments (sometimes called the ‘LOCAL GENITIVE’): 


We'll meet at Bill's. 
Here at Bill's normally means ‘where Bill lives’, but the hearer might not 
know whether the appropriate head would be house, apartment, place, etc. It 
is for this reason that the term ‘ellipsis’ is strictly not applicable (cf 12.32/f). 
The reference of a genitive proper noun could also be to a restaurant, a bar, 
etc, as in [1]: 

Let's have dinner at Tiffany's. [1] 


By contrast, where the genitive noun is a common noun, it would only refer 
to the dentist's professional establishment [2], and the same applies to proper 
nouns referring to commercial firms [3]: 


I'm going to the dentist's. [2] 
Wendy has just been shopping in Harrod's| Foyle's| Macy's. [3] 


This usage is normal also in relation to ‘one-person’ businesses, as in [4]: 


Ibuy my meat at (Mr) Johnson's. [4] 


Note 
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The ‘local genitive’ is used in the following three cases: 
(i) For normal residences: l 


my aunt's. 


She is staying at fe Johnsons’. [BUT: with the Johnsons] 


(ii) For institutions such as public buildings (where the genitive is usually a 
saint’s name): 


St Paul's (Cathedral), St James's (Palace), Queen's (College) 
(iii) For places where business is conducted: l 


the barber's, the.hairdresser’s, the butcher's, the grocer's, W. H. Smith's, 
the chemist's (BrE», the druggist's (AmE; usually the drugstore) 


(On the ‘sporadic’ use of the here, cf 5.33.) The 's is often dropped: 


at/to the chemist (BrE», the druggist <AmE), the hairdresser, the 
greengrocer 


With large businesses, their complexity and in some sense plurality causes 
reinterpretation of the -s ending as a plural rather than genitive inflection 
(Barclays, Harrods, Selfridges, Woolworths). The genitive meaning - if it 
survives — is expressed by moving the apostrophe: at Macys’. This uncertainty 
over the status of the -s ending is matched by a vacillation in concord, 
reflecting the conflict between plurality and the idea of a business as a 
collective unity: 


Harrods is/are very good for clothes. 


In some cases, where the -s form cooccurs with the indefinite article, a 
genitive interpretation is unavoidable: 


a cleaner's. 
They have taken the rug to, a cleaners'. 
i *a cleaners. 


In relation to commercial firms, all three forms (Harrod's, Harrods, Harrod) may be found and 
constructed as either singular or plural (plural is esp BrE, cf 10.36). Thus the following variants 
are used in the same document: 

Liberty's arejthe wholesalers for this country. 

Liberty's is probably best known for its beautiful printed silk. 

This silk, for which Liberty are the wholesalers in this country, . . . 
It can be noted, however, that the Harrod's form is more likely than the Harrods form to be 
followed by a singular verb. The Harrod form, which has become fashionable relatively recently 
and still strikes many people as odd or pretentious, tends to be used only for very large 
enterprises. With titles of firms involving multiple names, however, the forms without -s are 
more current, especially in AmE, eg: Sears Roebuck. 


The ‘post-genitive’ 

An of-construction can be combined with a genitive to produce a construction 
known as the POST-GENITIVE (or *double genitive"). In this construction, the 
independent genitive acts as prepositional complement following of: 


some friends of Jim’s ['some of Jim's friends] 
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that irritating habit of her father's 
an invention of Gutenberg's 
several pupils of his 


But the independent genitive is not in this case elliptical. Rather, the post- 
genitive contrasts in terms of indefiniteness or unfamiliarity with the normal 
determinative genitive. Whereas [1] and [2] presuppose definiteness, the 
presupposition in [1a] and [2a] is one of indefiniteness: 


Jim's friend [n] a friend of Jims - [1a] 
Joseph Haydn's pupil [21 a pupil of Joseph Haydn's ` [2a] 


Like the group genitive, the post-genitive belongs more closely to the subject 
matter of Chapter 17 than to that of this chapter. We according postpone 
further discussion until 17.46. 


Bibliographical note 
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Pronouns 


Introduction . 
Pronouns share several characteristics, most of which are absent from nouns. 
Their name implies that they ‘replace’ nouns, but we have already seen (2.44) 


that this is to a great extent a misnomer. It is best to see pronouns as 


comprising a varied class of closed-class words with nominal function. By 
‘nominal’ here we mean ‘noun-like’ or, more frequently, ‘like a noun phrase’. 


' Semantically, a pronoun may be a ‘pro-form’ in any of the three senses 


illustrated in the following example: 


Margot longed for a bicycle, and at last (C) somebody gave (B) her 
(A) a brand new one. : f 


(A) It may substitute for some word or phrase (as one may substitute for a 
noun, and therefore be a *pronoun' in a quite literal sense). 

(B) It may signal, as personal pronouns like her do, that reference is being 
made to something which is given or known within the linguistic or 
situational context (cf 19.33/). 

(C) It may stand for a very general concept, so that its reference includes 
the reference of untold more specific noun phrases: somebody, for 
example, indicates a broad class of people including a girl, a man, a 
secretary, etc. 


All three pronouns in italics in the example have this in common: their 
meaning in itself is general and undetermined; their interpretation therefore 
depends to an unusual extent on what information is supplied by context. 

Syntactically, most pronouns function like noun phrases rather than nouns 
(cf 5.1). They combine in only a limited way with determiners and modifiers. 
We can say, indeed, that most pronouns, being intrinsically either definite or 
indefinite, incorporate their own determiner (cf 5.10f). Contrast: 


the men a tall man 
*the they *a tall he 


In addition, some pronouns have morphological characteristics that nouns 
do not have: 


(a) CASE: There is a contrast between subjective and objective cases: I/me, 
she[her, who| whom, etc (cf 6.2/f ). 

(b) PERSON: There is a contrast between Ist, 2nd, and 3rd persons: J/you/she, 
etc (cf 6.6). 

(c) GENDER: There are overt grammatical contrasts between (i) personal and 
nonpersonal gender; and between (ii) masculine and feminine gender: 
he/shefit, etc (cf 6.8f/). 

(d) NUMBER: There are morphologically unrelated number forms, as in 7/ we, 
he/they, as opposed to the typical regular formation of noun plurals: girl/ 
girls, etc (cf 6.11 f). 


These special distinctions associated with pronouns are found most notably 
in the class of PERSONAL PRONOUNS, which may be regarded, by reason of 
their frequency and their grammatical characteristics, as the most important 


Exercises 


[110.1] Somebody asks you how to get to a place. 
You say which way to go. Look at the pictures 
and write sentences beginning Go... 


Go past 


[110.2] Look at the pictures and complete the sentences. 


| (1) 


| (2) 


1 The dog swam ...26I0S9.... the river. the corner. 

2 UNDOCKI Elle rn the shelf. VIGO Ce the village. 

3 A plane flew... the village. Saeco MM" the train. 

CA WHOMMEIN [EGTE «occasu the car. 9 The moon travels s me a the earth. 
SANA the road. 1O evecu ee the house ................. a window. 


[110.3] Complete the sentences. Use over/from/into etc. 


jul Tora c = the window and watched the people in the street. 

2 My house is very near here. It's just... ess . the corner. 

3 ‘Where's my phone? "YOU put it... your bag: 

Z lp UU LES Do cem nuc lO eee the airport? 

SENNEN cec the museum for an hour and saw a lot of interesting things. 
6 YOU can put your coat „x the back of the chair. 

7 \n tennis, you have to hit the ball ne the net. 

Se SIIViaNtOO aky oes her bag and opened the door. 


231 
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and central class of pronouns. Accordingly, it is to personal pronouns above: 


all that we turn in exemplifying these characteristics. In the following 
sections we examine the categories of case, person, gender, and number in 
more detail, before proceeding to a consideration of the various classes of 
pronouns. 


Case 


Case forms . 

Nouns and most pronouns in English have only two case forms: COMMON 
case (children, someone) and GENITIVE case (children's, someone's). However, 
the five personal pronouns J, we, he, she, they and the wh-pronoun who have a 
further distinction between SUBJECTIVE and OBJECTIVE cases. 


Table 6.2 Personal pronouns with subjective, objective, and genitive case forms 


you 7 
[onena me [| 


GENITIVE 
my jour | your , her their 
mine | ours | yours his hers theirs whose 


determinative 
independent 

As Table 6.2 shows, there are additionally two genitive forms, a determinative 

and an independent form (cf 6.29), for five of the pronouns. 

There is a merger (syncretism) of case forms in the following pronouns: 
the determinative genitive and objective forms of she are identical, and the 
subjective/objective distinction between who and whom is not always 
maintained (cf 6.35, 6.38). The personal pronouns you and it do not have 
distinct subjective and objective case forms (cf 6.14). 

The genitive ‘forms of the personal pronouns are, in accordance with 
grammatical tradition, called POSSESSIVE pronouns. 


The use of case forms 

The use of the possessive pronoun forms corresponds largely to that of the 
genitive of nouns (cf 5.112ff)), except that the two different possessive forms, 
where they exist, function as determinative and independent genitives (cf. 
6.29). The latter are, in effect, ‘true pronouns’. 

The choice between subjective and objective cases is made on the basis of 
a pronoun's function in the clause. As their name implies, subjective personal 
pronouns function as subject and sometimes as subject complement ; objective 
personal pronouns function as object, prepositional complement, and 
sometimes as subject complement. 

Table 6.3 opposite shows that both subjective and objective case forms can 
be used as subject complement. Although the prescriptive grammar tradition 
stipulates the subjective case form, the objective form is normally felt to be 
the natural one, particularly in informal style. We shall now examine this 
overlapping use of case forms more carefully. 


6.4 
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Table 6.3 Case functions of personal pronouns 


FUNCTION SUBJECTIVE CASE OBJECTIVE CASE 
It was him. (informal? 
Igave it to him. 


Subjective and objective cases . 

We have noticed in Table 6.3 a discrepancy between the use of case in formal 
and informal English. In the main, formal English follows the normative 
grammatical tradition which associates the subjective pronouns with the 
nominative case of pronouns in inflectional languages such as Latin, and the 
objective case with the oblique cases (especially accusative and dative cases) 
in such languages. Hence the subjective form appears not only in subject 
position, but in that of subject complement, and also in constructions where 
it can be postulated that the predicate has been ellipted, leaving a ‘stranded’ 
subject. This last, however, may have different realizations in the short 
response: 


It's Z/me. 
A: Who is there? B: 4 (Only) me. [1 
Me - John. 


. | more intelligent than " 
He is C intelligent as } she (is). [2] 


But in response forms and comparative constructions, the subjective pronoun 
on its own, such as she in [2], sometimes gives a stilted impression, and it is 
preferable to add the operator after it: she is. 

In contrast to the traditionally ‘correct’ use of the subjective form Jt’s J in 
(1]and . . . than/as she in [2], informal usage favours the objective form: 


A: Who's there? B: Me. [1a] 
He is | TOE intelligent than Dr [2a] 
as intelligent as 


We may say that, in informal English, as and than count as prepositions (and 
are therefore followed by an objective pronoun as prepositional complement) 
instead of counting as subordinating conjunctions (¢f9.4, 14.12). 


This purely structural explanation, however, is not the whole story. To 
account for the general pattern of. pronoun usage in informal style, it is 
reasonable to say that the traditional case distinctions do not operate here 
any more than they do with the genitive (¢/5.112/f). Instead, there is a broad 
division of the finite clause into ‘SUBJECT TERRITORY’ (the preverbal subject 
position) and ‘OBJECT TERRITORY’ (which includes all noun-phrase positions 
apart from that immediately preceding the verb). In informal English, that 
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is, the objective pronoun is the unmarked case form, used in the absence of 
positive reasons for using the subjective form. It is this which accounts for 
the use of me, him, them, etc in subject complement function in conversational 
contexts (Jt's only me, That'll be them, etc), and for the use of me informally in 

` ‘absolute’ functions such as those of [1a] above. Pressing the point a little 
further, we may say that the same idea of 'object territory' explains an often 
condemned tendency for speakers to use the objective case even in the subject 
function where a pronoun is coordinated, and therefore is separated to some 
extent from the following verb, either by position or by failure of concord, as 
in the nonstandard: 


Him and Mary 


Mary and him Jare going abroad for a holiday. [3] 


The nonstandard usage of [3] may become even more ‘reprehensible’, though 
not the less common, if the offending pronoun also violates the rule of 
politeness which stipulates that lst person pronouns should occur at the end 
of the coordinate construction: 


Me and Mary are going abroad for a holiday. [4] 


The prescriptive bias in favour of subjective forms appears to account for 
their hypercorrect use in coordinate noun phrases in ‘object territory": between 
you and I, as for John and I, etc. Another reason is that x and I is felt to be a 
polite sequence which can remain unchanged, particularly in view of the 
distance between the preposition and 7. Compare also: 


Let(’s) you and Ido it! 
He says he saw John and J last night. 


These are examples of a type which is not uncommon in informal 
conversation. 

In cleft sentences there is often felt to be unclarity about the grammatical 
function of a pronoun acting as ‘focus’ (cf.18.25f'): 


It was she who came. [5] 

It was = ; } (that) John criticized. [6] 
?her (informal? 

It was her that came. (informal) {7] 

It's not me Who's proud. (informal? [8] 


The focal pronoun has a Janus-like status, being a subject complement with 
respect to the preceding verb be, and an element of variable function with 
respect to the following verb. 

In [5], where she is a complement with respect to was and a subject with 
respect to came, there is no conflict in formal usage, since the subjective 
pronoun is favoured for both functions. But in [6] there is a conflict of 
functions, and neither pronoun form is felt to be completely satisfactory. 
Since Aer is the object of criticize, however, the objective form is superficially 
more acceptable, and is preferred in informal usage. In familiar usage, the 
objective form is often used even where the pronoun is a subject with respect 
to the following verb: 


Note 
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It was them that did it. 


After indefinite pronouns (nobody, everyone, all, etc) -- but or except, usage 
is again divided between subjective and objective case forms (depending on 
whether but and except are considered conjunctions or prepositions): 


nobody but she 
everyone | | except | | her 
There seems to be a tendency (at least among prescriptivists) to favour the 


subjective case after but in subject territory [9], and the objective case in 
object territory [10]; in [11], / would be considered à hypercorrect form: 


Nobody but she can solve our problems. [9] 
Nobody can solve our problems but her. [10] 
Nobody said anything but me. [11] 


To avoid the issue, the alternative construction with myself can be used 
(cf 6.27): 


Nobody said anything but myself. [11a] 


The objective form is the generally accepted form when the pronoun is in an 
object relation to the verb: 


I want nobody but him.  ['1 want him and nobody else'] [12] 


[a] See 10.44 Note [b] on the question of concord, as in: 
It is 7 who am to blame. 
It is me who's to blame. (informal? 
[b] The theory of ‘subject territory’ and ‘object territory’ can also be extended to deal with the 
peculiar distribution of who and whom (cf 6.35, 17.13/). 
[c] In familiar speech, us may occur instead of we (cf 6.18) in expressions like: 
Us girls can always take a joke. 


Person 
Personal, possessive, and reflexive pronouns have (unlike nouns) distinctions 
of person. The three persons may be defined as follows: 


IST PERSON PRONOUNS: 
I, me, my, mine, myself 
we, us, our, ours, ourselves 
The reference of these pronouns includes the speaker(s)/writer(s) of the 
message. 
2ND PERSON PRONOUNS: 
you, your, yours, yourself, yourselves 
The reference of these pronouns includes the addressee(s), but excludes the 
speaker(s)/writer(s). 
3RD PERSON PRONOUNS: 
he, him, his, himself 
she, her, hers, herself 
it, its, itself 
they, them, their, theirs, themselves 


ee 
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The reference of these pronouns excludes both speaker(s)/writer(s) and 
addressee(s); ie 3rd person pronouns refer to 'third parties' not directly 
involved in the origination or reception of the utterance in which they occur. 

All noun phrases (except those having Ist and 2nd person pronouns as 
heads) are 3rd person for purposes of concord: 


The man/He 
The car//t 


` To clarify the implications of person, we use the symbols s, h, and o 
(mnemonic aids: ‘speaker’, ‘hearer’, ‘other’) as follows: 


} has just arrived. 


s: the originator(s) of the message, whether speaker or writer, and 
whether singular or plural . 

h: the addressee(s) of the message, whether hearer or reader, and 
whether singular or plural | . 

o: any other referent(s) excluded from the definitions of s and h 


Then the meanings of the three persons can be summarized as in Fig 6.6: 


Ist person 
2nd person 


3rd person 


Fig 6.6 Meanings of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd person 


The meanings of the singular pronouns are limited to the boxes with thick 
borders, while the meanings of the plural pronouns may include also the 
boxes with thin borders. These various possibilities are illustrated with 
reflexive pronouns in Table 6.6: 3 


Table 6.6 1st, 2nd, and 3rd person pronouns 


I gave myselfup. 
You should be ashamed of yourself, Richard! 
Mary has hurt herself. 
i ohn has hurt himself. 
The spider has hurt itself. 


We, the undersigned, pledge ourselves to . . . 

We complemented ourselves too soon, John. 
[inclusive we'] 

The children and J can look after ourselves. 
[‘exclusive we'] 

You, Ann, and I are working ourselves to death. 

You ought to be ashamed of yourselves, children! 

You and John will have to cook for yourselves. 

They helped themselves to coffee and cakes. 
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The terms INCLUSIVE we and EXCLUSIVE we are sometimes used for 1st person 
plural pronouns which respectively include and exclude reference to the 
addressee. We should in addition distinguish a special type of exclusive we 
called COLLECTIVE we which indicates a plurality of speakers/writers, eg in 
petitions (We, the undersigned, . . .) or in prayers (We thank Thee, O God, . . .). 
Unlike some languages, however, English does not make any formal 
distinction between ‘inclusive’ and ‘exclusive’ reference. The only circum- 
stance in which inclusive we is grammatically distinct is in the 1st person 
imperative Let's . . . (cf.3.51 Note [b], 11.26). This contraction of us to '$ (cf 
App II.9) is only possible where us has inclusive reference (cf 6.18). There is 
a corresponding question shall we...? in which we also has inclusive 
reference, and which may be added to the imperative as a tag question: 


Let's enjoy ourselves, shall we? 


Gender 

Gender distinctions are largely restricted to 3rd person singular pronouns of 
the categories of personal, possessive, and reflexive pronouns, as shown in 
Table 6.8: 


Table 6.8 Gender distinctions in pronouns 
Demon — [o [om [mar | 


These gender distinctions are neutralized in the plural: they, them, etc. No 
pronouns other than those in Table 6.8 manifest a masculine/feminine 
contrast, but the personal/nonpersonal contrast is also found in relative 
pronouns (who/whom contrasted with which) and in indefinite pronouns 
(somebody contrasted with something, etc). The Ist and 2nd person pronouns 
are inevitably of personal rather than nonpersonal gender. 

The choice between personal and nonpersonal gender is determined 
primarily by whether the reference is to a *person', ie to a being felt to possess 
characteristics associated with a member of the human race. So defined, 
*persons' are not only human beings, but may also include supernatural 
beings (the Deity, gods, angels, fairies, etc), and higher animals (cf 5.109). 
Exceptional uses such as it referring to babies and she referring to ships have 
already been noted (cf 5.107, 5.111 Note). The occurrence of he and she in 
cases of outright personification is common in informal use: he may refer to 
a computer; she (or, for some women, he) to a car. In poetry and fiction 
(especially children's fiction) there are virtually no limits to the kinds of 
object which can be personified in this way. 

In the use of 3rd person singular pronouns, the absence of a pronoun of 
personal gender which is neutral between Ae and she influences the boundary 
between he/she, on the one hand, and it on the other. Just as a baby may be 
designated it, so a member of a nonhuman species may be designated he or 
she (cf 5.109): 


PERSONAL GENDER 
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The robin builds its nest in a well-chosen position . . . and, after the 
eggs have hatched, the mother bird feeds her young there for several 
weeks. 


As this example shows, the pronoun usage can vacillate within a single 
paragraph or even a single sentence. 


Masculine and feminine gender 


The choice between masculine and feminine pronouns is primarily based on 


. the sex of the person (or animal) referred to: 


Fred looked at himself i in the mirror. 
Freda looked at herself in the mirror. 


Difficulties of usage arise, however, because English has no sex-neutral 3rd 
person singular pronoun. Consequently, the plural pronoun they is often used 
informally in defiance of strict number concord, in coreference with the 
indefinite pronouns everyone, everybody ; someone, somebody ; anyone, anybody; 
no one, nobody (cf 10.50): 


Everyone thinks they have a right to be here. [1] 
Has anybody brought their racket? [2] 
No one should pride themselves on this result. [3] 


The plural is a convenient means of avoiding the traditional use of he as the 
unmarked form when the sex is not determined (cf: man, 5.54 Note), as in 
the formal: 


Everyone thinks he has a right to be here. (formal) [1a] 


The use of the plural is also a means of avoiding the cumbersome device of 
coordinating masculine and feminine: 


Has anybolly brought his or her racket? Da] 


And the same choice may be made in referring back to a singular noun 
phrase with a personal noun of indeterminate gender as head: 


Every student has to make up his own mind. 
The applicant is required to sign his name clearly on page four of 
this form. 


The dilemma of concord also arises with coordinate subjects and with 
subjects of common gender, but here resort to the evasive tactic of the plural 
pronoun, though common in everyday speech, is less acceptable: 


Either he ór his wife is going to have to change their attitude. 
Not every drug addict can solve their problem so easily. 


They is particularly difficult to avoid in cases like [4], and in tag questions [5] 
(cf 10.50 Note [a]): 


Everybody came to the party, but they've left now. [4] 
Someone died here yesterday, didn't they? [5] 
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Sexual bias in the use of pronouns 

In recent decades, the use of he, him, etc as an ‘unmarked’ pronoun when the 
sex of the referent is undetermined has been opposed, particularly in the 
United States, by those.campaigning against sexual bias in language. Some 
of the methods proposed for avoiding the unmarked masculine are illustrated 
in the following examples and suggested revisions (quoted from the TESOL 
Quarterly Style Sheet, Vol 13): 


(a) The speaker must constantly monitor Ais listener to check that 
assumptions ke is making are shared assumptions. 
SUGGESTED REVISION (change to the and rephrase): 
The speaker must constantly monitor the listener and check that the 
assumptions the speaker is making are shared. 
(b) Very often the writer does not monitor his arguments very well or get his 
narrative in the right order. 
SUGGESTED REVISION (change to plural): 
Very often writers do not monitor their arguments very well or get their 
narratives in the right order. 
(c) The students do almost all the interacting, the teacher taking a back seat. 
That is to say, he is not under the pressure of acting as chairman or host. 
SUGGESTED REVISION (change to s/he and rephrase): 
. . That is to say, s/he is not under the pressure of acting as classroom 
director. 


The last example illustrates the use of an invented sex-neutral pronoun s/he. 
It is uncertain how far such experimental forms as this will come into general 
use, especially when s/he is only a written form with no corresponding spoken 
form (unlike Ms; cf5.66 Note [a]); and, still more seriously, there is no 
objective or possessive form. Generally, it is not certain how far the advocacy 
of nonsexist language will succeed in discouraging such usages as the 
unmarked masculine pronoun. What is clear is that the feminist movement 
in language has made many language users aware of problems of sexual bias 
which were overlooked by earlier generations. 


Number 

As already indicated (6.1 and 6.6), the personal, reflexive, and possessive 
pronouns have singular and plural forms which are morphologically 
unrelated. It is also worth noting that the plurals of the Ist and 2nd person 
have a more specific meaning than do those of nouns. Except when it refers 
to, for example, collective authorship (c//6.18), we means ‘I plus one or more 
other persons’; and, similarly, you with plural reference normally means ‘you 
(singular) and one or more other persons, but not me’. But contrast of number 
is neutralized with you: in current standard English, only the reflexive forms 
yourself and yourselves preserve a distinction between singular and plural: 


Harry, behave yourself! 
Harry and Susan, behave yourselves! 


(On archaic and nonstandard forms of the 2nd person singular and plural 
pronouns, cf 6.12 Notes [b] and (c].) 
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Reflexive pronouns in general show number contrast in the manner of 
nouns. The suffix -se/f in the singular changes, by the addition of a sibilant 
suffix, to -selves in the plural (cf such nouns in -fas calf ~ calves, 5.83): 


ourselves | yourselves 


Fig 6.11 Reflexive pronouns 


Theré is also the rare (royal) singular form ourself (cf 6.18 Note [a]). 

Pronouns belonging to other classes, such as interrogative, relative, and 
indefinité pronouns, do not in general have number contrast. Exceptions are 
the demonstratives this/these and that/those, and the indefinite pronoun one 
when used as a substitute. Other pronouns, like the corresponding determiners 
(cf 5.12), are invariable for number. The pronoun both, like the predeterminer 
both, has dual meaning, but is plural for purposes of concord. 


There are formal grounds for saying that, just as the traditionally unmarked 
gender category is masculine, so the unmarked number category is singular. 
The compound indefinite pronouns someone, everybody, nothing, etc are 
singular, and haveno plural counterparts (*someones, *everybodies, *nothings); 
yet they themselves can refer to more than one entity, and be notionally 
plural: 


A: Did you see anyone in the library? 


.| Yes, several people. 
`} *No, several people. 


Similarly, the substitute pronouns any and none are notionally often 
associated with plural number; but, according to prescriptive grammatical 
tradition, they are singular, and hence in formal English they are generally 
required to agree with a singular verb (cf 10.42). 

The interrogative pronouns who and what are similar to any and none in 
that they are treated as singular for subject-verb concord, even though they 
may imply a plural answer: 


A: Who's coming to the party? B: Most of our neighbours. 
A: What's on the menu today? B: Lots of things. 


[a] In the absence of a singular/plural distinction in the 2nd person pronoun, plural reference is 
sometimes indicated by lexical additions, eg: you people, you boys, and (esp AMEX you guys. 

[b] The tow-prestige plural form youse /ju:z/ is current in Northern AmE and certain areas of 
Britain such as Liverpool and Glasgow. In Southern AmE, by contrast, the singular/plural 
distinction has been re-formed through suffixation of the originally plural form: You-all (y'all 
[j0:1/) is widely used on all social levels in Southern AmE (always with a plural meaning by those 
to whom the form is native, although often misunderstood as a singular by outlanders). There is 
also a colloquial genitive y'all’s /jozlz/, as in: 

I really like y'aél’s new car. ['your family's new car'] 

[c] You in earlier English was a plural pronoun only, and was restricted to oblique cases. 
Although you has gained universal currency as a 2nd person pronoun which is neutral in case 
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and number, there is an archaic system of pronouns where other 2nd person pronouns survive in 
restricted situations, especially in religious language, as shown in Table 6.12: 


Table 6.12 Archaic system of pronouns 


(dorm) thou /éav] thee [6i] thyself 


While we present this system of religious usage, it should be pointed out that there is a great deal 
of variation in current religious practice. There is a trend towards the adoption of present-day 
pronoun forms (cf verb forms, 3.4 Note [b]). For example, the traditional use of th-forms in 
Quaker usage seems to be no longer current. In some dialects of BrE, particularly in the north of 
England, forms deriving from the earlier singular thou/thee are still current also in nonreligious 
contexts. 


Subclasses of pronouns 

The class of pronouns includes a number of heterogeneous items, many of 
which, as we have already seen, do not share all of the above contrasts. For 
example, somebody (being 3rd person) has no corresponding Ist and 2nd 
person distinction, no subjective/objective contrast, and no masculine/ 
feminine contrast. Yet it is included among our pronouns, as it incorporates 
its own determiner, is a closed-class item, and has the kind of generalized 
meaning we associate with pronouns. The point we want to make here is that 
the characteristics which single out the pronoun class from the noun class are 
not shared by all its members. Figure 6.13 shows the different subclasses of 
pronouns and gives references to sections where they are discussed: 


personal: J/me, wejus, . . . 6.15-22 
cena} reflexive: myself, ourselves, . . . 6.23-28 
possessive: my/mine, our[ours, . . . 6.29-30 

RECIPROCAL: each other, one another 6.31 
RELATIVE: the wh-series, that 6.32-35 
INTERROGATIVE: the wh-series 6.36-39 
DEMONSTRATIVE: this, these, that, those 6.40-44 

s all and both 6.50 

universal — sach and every 6.51 


nonassertive: the any series and either — 6.59—61 


the some series 6.52 
multal and paucal 6.53 
positive assertive: one 6.54-56 
half, several, enough 6.57 
INDEFINITE other and another 6.58 
negative: the no series and neither 6.62 


Fig6.13 Pronoun subclasses 


Personal, possessive, and reflexive pronouns may be called the CENTRAL 
PRONOUNS, since they share those features we have mentioned as being 
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particularly characteristic of pronouns, viz contrast of person, gender, and 
subjective/objective case. Although these central pronouns fulfil different 
syntactic functions, they have obvious morphological resemblances. This is 
also the reason why the possessives my, your, etc have been grouped with 
central pronouns, although such possessives, being determinative in function, 


cannot function alone instead of nouns, but only together with nouns (cf - 


6.29). 


Central pronouns 

The central pronouns have in common the distinctions of person (1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd), gender (masculine, feminine, and nonpersonal) and number 
(singular and' plural) that have already been discussed. In addition, most 
personal pronouns have distinctions of case. The various forms of the central 
pronouns are displayed in Table 6.14: 


Table 6.14 Personal, reflexive, and possessive pronouns 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


subjective |objective 


POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


REFLEXIVE determin- 
PRONOUNS 


2ND PERSON 
cf Note [b] 


3RD PERSON 


singular masculine himself 


singular feminine herself 


singular non- 
personal 


plural they them 
cf Note [c] 


fa] On the 'editorial we' and other special uses of the Ist person plural pronoun, cf 6.18. 
[b] Apart from you, there are the rare and/or restricted 2nd person pronouns thou, you-all, etc (cf 
6.12 Notes [b] and [c]). 


itself 


themselves 


[c] Them is sometimes replaced by ‘em /om/ in familiar use, as in Kick 'em out! 
[d] Us is the only pronoun that has a contracted form (‘s) in standard English (cf App 11.9): Let's 
go. 
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Personal pronouns 


‘With specific reference 


The personal pronouns usually have definite meaning, and resemble the noun 
phrases introduced by the definite article in that they may have situational, 


_ anaphoric, or cataphoric reference (ef 5.280). 


The Ist person and 2nd person pronouns, when they have specific reference, 
are used to refer to those directly involved in the discourse situation: viz the 
speaker(s)/writer(s) and the addressee(s) (cf 6.6). 

The 3rd person pronouns may also be used situationally, to refer to some 
person(s) or thing(s) whose identity can be inferred from the extralinguistic 
context: 


‘Are they asleep? [spoken to his wife by a husband nodding his head 
towards the children’s bedroom] 

Oh, how kind of you! May I open it now? [said by someone receiving a 
present from a guest] 


Much more frequently, however, the identity of the referents of 3rd person 
pronouns is supplied by the linguistic context. As with the definite article, we 
distinguish between the ANAPHORIC and the CATAPHORIC uses of a 3rd person 
pronoun, according to whether the element with which it corefers (the 
ANTECEDENT) precedes or follows it (cf 5.30f). The more common type of 
textual reference is anaphoric reference: 


We have an excellent museum here. Would you like to visit it? 

[= the museum] 7 [1] 
My brother is afraid that he will fail the test. [2] 
The young girl stared at Dan and said nothing: she seemed 

offended by his manner, as if he had had the intention of 


hurting her. 1 
Dr Solway took the student's blood pressure that day. He also 
examined his lungs and heart. [4] 


It will be noticed that in [4] he and Dr Solway are coreferential, and his and 
the student's are coreferential. We recover the appropriate antecedent by 
means of the content of the sentence. For example, the second sentence of [4] 
can be changed so as to enforce a different interpretation of the pronouns: 


Dr Solway took the student's blood pressure that day. He had felt 
sick during the night and came for his help as soon as the clinic 
opened. [4a] 


Now the content of the sentence suggests that he refers to the student and his 
to Dr Solway. If the use of the pronoun is felt to be ambiguous or confusing, 
the antecedent can be used again, or a lexical equivalent can be found: 


. The student had felt sick during the night, and came 


Dr Solway’s ee 
f ihe ddctors help as soon as the clinic opened. [4b] 
‘Referring it? 


The neuter or nonpersonal pronoun it (REFERRING it’) is used to refer not 
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only to inanimate objects as in example 6.15 [1] above, but also to noncount 
substances (such as some soup in [1] below), to singular abstractions (such as 
the sack of Rome in [2]), and even to singular collections of people, such as 
Parliament in [3]: 


She made some soup and gave it to the children. nl 


The sack of Rome shook the whole of the Western World: in a 

sense, it was the end of the Roman Empire. (21 
Parliament's answer to all awkward problems is to establish a 

Royal Commission whose findings it can then ignore. .[3] 


In fact, in the personal/nonpersonal opposition, the nonpersonal gender is 
‘unmarked’, in that for any antecedent for which he or she is inappropriate, 
it will be used instead. Hence, it can corefer to a whole clause or sentence, as 
in [4] and [5]: 


A: Who said that I was crazy? 


B: I said it, [‘that you were crazy’] [4l 
Rome was sacked by the Visigoths in 410 AD. It ['the sack of 

Rome] was the end of civilization as the West had known it. © [5] 
Many students never improve. They get no advice and therefore keep 

repeating the same mistakes. It's a terrible shame. [6] 


As is illustrated by [6], it can even corefer to a sequence of sentences. 
It is the only personal pronoun which is almost always unstressed. He and 
she, for example, can be contrasted with one another by nuclear stress: 


SHE earns more than HE does. 


It, on the other hand, can only very rarely receive stress, for example when it 
is used as a citation form: 


Is this word f7? [looking at a manuscript] 


One reason why it is rarely stressed i3 that when a stressed nonpersonal 
pronoun is needed, it is supplanted by this or that (cf 6.40ff, 12.10/f). Thus 
[5a] is identical to [5], except that this, a stressed and slightly more emphatic 
proform, replaces it: 


Rome was sacked by the Visigoths in 410 AD. 'This was the end of 
civilizdtion as the West had known it. [5a] 


There are several restricted usages with nuclear stress on it. For example: 
Is that f7?['Is that all you wanted me for?'] 
Also, with the sense of ‘sex appeal’, ‘charisma’, etc, it is stressed in: 
She's got iv. 
In children's games, stressed it is used to indicate whoever is next to play, in expressions like the 
following: 
You're iT. She's iT. 


‘Prop i£? 
Since it is the most neutral and semantically unmarked of the personal 
pronouns, it is used as an ‘empty’ or ‘prop’ subject, especially in expressions 


denoting time, distance, or atmospheric conditions: 
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What time is it? . it’s half past five. 

How far is it to York? Irs along way from here to Cairo. 
It's warm today.. It’s been fine weather recently. 
It's getting dark. What day is it today? 


This ‘PROP it’, if it has any meaning at all, refers quite S to the time 
or place of the event or state in question (cf 10.26). 

Even less meaning can be claimed for the it which occurs as an anticipatory 
subject in cleft sentences (cf 18.25/f) or in clauses with extraposition (cf. 
18.33/f), as in [1-3]: 


Isn't it a shame that they lost the game? [1] 
.It must have been here that I first met her. [2] 
I take it then that you're resigning. {3] 


But here, too, it can be maintained that the pronoun is not quite void of 
meaning, since it arguably has cataphoric reference (forward coreference) to 


-a clause (italicized in [1-3]) in the later part of the same sentence. One 


justification of this is the feeling of ellipsis in sentences such as [1a] and [2a], 
which are like [1] and [2] except that the antecedent of it has to be supplied 
from the linguistic context: 


A: They lost the game. 


B: Yes, so I hear. Isn't ita shame? _ [1a] 
A: Where did you first meet her? 
B: It must have been here. [2a] 


In some cases, it is necessary to add words which do not precisely replicate 
those in the text, eg: 


The bell rang, and I went to the door. Jt was Dr Long. [4] 
To make full sense of sentences like [4], we have to supply, for example: 


It was Dr Long (who had rung the bell). 


[a] Perhaps the best case for a completely empty or ‘nonreferring’ it can be made with idioms in 
which it follows a verb and has vague implications of ‘life in general’, etc: 

At last we've made it. ['achieved success'] 

have a hard time of it ['to find life difficult] 

make a go of it ['to make a success of something") 

stick it out [‘to hold out, to persevere'] 

How's it going? 

Go it alone. 

You're in for it. [You're going to be in trouble.’} 
[b] /t can be used as a substitute for a predication, and especially fora characterizing complement 
(cf 10.20): 


a rich woman 
She was 


rich } and she LOOKED it. [*a rich woman’, ‘rich’] 
If there could ever be such a thing as a modest Roman, Augustus was not /r. 
[nota modest Roman] 
This last example is exceptional in that it is stressed (c//6. 16). Other uses of it as a substitute form 
are discussed in 12.13, 12.24ff. 
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Special uses of we 
6.18 The 1st person plural pronoun has a number of special uses: 


(a) One common use is the *INCLUSIVE AUTHORIAL we' in serious.writing, as 
in: 


As we saw in Chapter 3, . . .' 


Here we seeks to involve the reader in a joint enterprise. Besides not 
having this 'intimate' appeal, you here would also be felt to be too 
informal or authoritative for discursive or scholarly writing. Compare 
also [1] with the more informal /et’s in [2]: à 


We now turn to a different problem. [1] 
Let's turn now to a different problem. [2] 


(b) The so-called ‘EDITORIAL we’ is still common enough in formal 
(especially scientific) writing by a single individual, and is prompted 
by a desire to avoid J, which may be felt to be somewhat egotistical. 
For instance, the writer of a scholarly article may prefer [3] to [4]: 


n we showed a moment ago, . .. [3] 
As I showed a moment ago, . . . [4] 


(Editorial here is not applied to the fully justified use of we with 
reference to the consensus of an editorial board or other collective 
body.) : 


(c) The ‘RHETORICAL we’ is used in the collective sense of ‘the nation’, ‘the 
party’, as in: 


In the 19th century we neglected our poor as we amassed wealth. 
Today we are much more concerned with the welfare of the 


people as a whole. X 


i 1 
This may be viewed as a special case of the generic use of we (cf 6.21). 
(d) There is also a use of we in reference to the hearer (=you) which may 
occur for example when a doctor is talking to a patient: 
How are we feeling today? 


In the context, this use of we may be understood to be condescending, 
but it also has an implication of sharing the problem with *you' in the 
situational context of a doctor/patient or teacher/student relation, for 
example. A teacher wishing to instruct without overtly claiming 
authority may use the ‘inclusive’ Ist person plural (cf 6.7): 


Now then, let's have a look at that project, shall we? 
This can be an evasively polite equivalent of: 


Now then, let me have a look at that project, will you? 


Note 
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(e) We may occasionally be used also in reference to a 3rd person (=he, 
she). For example one secretary might say to another with reference to 
their boss: | 


We're in a bad mood today. 


[a] The virtually obsolete ‘royal we’ (= /) is traditionally used by a monarch, as in the following 
examples, both famous dicta by Queen Victoria: 
We are not interested in the possibilities of defeat. We are not amused. 
[b] In nonstandard use, plural us is commonly used for the singular me, as in: 
Lend usa fiver. f 
fc] On the generic use of we and other personal pronouns, cf 6.21. 


Anaphoric and cataphoric reference i 

Examples already given in 6.15-16 have illustrated the anaphoric use of 
personal pronouns. Cataphoric reference occurs less frequently, and under 
limited conditions. Where it does occur, anaphoric reference is also possible, 
so that we can equate two synonymous sentences such as [1] and [la] in which 
the positions of pronoun and antecedent are reversed: 


Before he joined the Navy, Gerald made peace with his family. [1] 
= Before Gerald joined the Navy, he made peace with his family. [la] 


On the whole, cataphoric reference such as that in [1] is associated with 
formal written English. Also, it generally occurs only where the pronoun is 
at a lower level of structure than its antecedent (where ‘level’ is understood 
by reference to levels of branching on a tree diagram, as in 2.7 ff). Thus, in 
[2] and [3] the pronoun is a constituent in a relative clause: 


Those who most deserve it rarely seem to suffer defeat. [2] 
Melville well knew that to the men who sailed in her, a whaler was 
anything but a pleasure boat. [3] 


And in [4], the cataphoric pronoun appears as part of the complement of an 
initial prepositional phrase: 


On his arrival in the capital, the Secretary of State declared 
support for the government. {4] 


When this condition of subordination is not fulfilled, there is no equivalent 
of the kind illustrated in [1] and [1a]: 


Jacqueline thinks she understands me. [5] 
Æ She thinks Jacqueline understands me. [5a] 


While she can easily corefer to Jacqueline in [5], such coreference is impossible 
in [Sa], so that here she and Jacqueline must be understood to refer to two 
different people. 

The conditions under which a pronoun can have coreference to another 
constituent can be summarized as follows. The constituent to which 
coreference is made must have precedence over the pronoun in one of two 
senses: 


(i) It must precede the pronoun, or 
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(ii) it must have a higher position in the constituent structure (cf 2.7) of the 
sentence than the pronoun. 


With cataphoric pronouns, the first condition fails, and‘so the second 
condition must obtain. 


[a] The above summary is not without exceptions. In journalistic writing, in particular, there is 
occasional use of cataphoric pronouns which appear in noninferior positions: 
Failure of his latest attempt on the world record has caused heavy financial loss to the 
backers of daredevil balloonist Felix Champ. zn 

[b] Personal pronouns cannot make. cataphoric reference to part or all of a subsequent sentence, 
except for debatable cases such as: A 

` It should never have happened. She went out and left the baby unattended. 
Here, it appears that it refers to the whole content of the succeeding senterice. But perhaps this 
is not true cataphoric reference, but a special rhetorical device, found in popular narrative, 
whereby the writer assumes the reader is already ‘in the know’ at the beginning of the story. 


Modification and determination of personal pronouns 
Another use of pronouns which may be called cataphoric is illustrated in: 


He who hesitates is lost. [‘The person who . . .”; a proverb] 
She who must be obeyed. [The woman who. . .’] 


Here he and she are cataphoric in that their meaning is defined by the 
following postmodifier, which is à restrictive relative clause (cf 17.13). Their 
function is hence parallel to that of the cataphoric definite article (cf 5.32). 
He or she followed by a relative clause belongs to a literary and somewhat 
archaic style. Present-day English prefers the use of the plural demonstrative 
in such contexts (cf 12.19). They cannot be used: 


n 


*They who work hard deserve some reward. 


' 
There is no similar use of cataphoric it for nonpersonal reference; a nominal 
relative clause (cf 15.8/) is used instead: 


What 


*It ra stands over there is a church. 


In modern nglish, restrictive modification with personal pronouns is 
extremely limited. There are, however, a few types of nonrestrictive modifiers 
and determiners which can precede or follow a personal pronoun. These 
mostly accompany a 1st or 2nd person pronoun, and tend to have an emotive 
or rhetorical flavour: 

(a) Adjectives: 

Silly me!, Good old you!, Poor us! (informal 

(b) Apposition: 

we doctors, you people, us foreigners (familiar) 
(c) Relative clauses: 


we who have pledged allegiance to the flag, . . . (formal) 
you, to whom I owe all my happiness, . . . (formal» 
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(d) Adverbs: 
you there, we here 
(e) Prepositional phrases: 


we of the modern age 
us over here (familiar) 
you in the raincoat (impolite) 
(f) Emphatic reflexive pronouns (cf 6.28): 
you yourself, we ourselves, he himself 


Personal pronouns do not occur with determiners (*the she, *both they), 
but the universal pronouns all, both, or each may occur after the pronoun 
head (cf 5.16, 6.50): 


We all have our loyalties. 
They each took a candle. 
You both need help. 


[a] The he who... and she who . . . constructions can in principle be varied by the substitution 
of other forms of personal and relative pronouns. But such variations strike the modern reader 
as decidedly unidiomatic: 

I dedicate this work to him to whom it owes its conception. 
[b] Informally, he and she are converted to nouns when he = male and she = female. This 
accounts for the cooccurrence of the article with he and she in: 

What a darling puppy! Is it a he or a she? 


Generic uses of personal pronouns 

Apart from the stylistically limited construction he/she who ... in 6.20, a 
number of generic uses of personal pronouns need to be discussed and 
illustrated. 

First, 3rd person pronouns can be used in anaphoric and cataphoric 
reference to generic noun phrases, in the normal way. The following example 
shows the generic use of he in coreference with a singular generic noun phrase 
(cf 5.54 Note, 6.97): 


Ever since he found a need to communicate, man has been the 
‘speaking animal’. 


It is the pronoun which is used if we want to corefer to a singular generic 
noun phrase with zero article, whereas they is used if the zero article 
accompanies a plural: 


A: Do you like caviar? B: I’ve never tasted it. 
Music is my favourite subject. Is it yours? 
Truffles are delicious, but they’re very expensive. 


Second, apart from the special generic pronoun one (cf6.56), plural 
pronouns of all persons can function generically with reference to ‘people in 
general’: 


Science tells us that the earth goes round the sun. I 
We live in an age of immense changes. [2] 
You can never tell what will happen. [3] 
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These days you have to be careful with your money. [4] 
They say it’s going to snow today. [5] 


Although used generically, these personal pronouns we, you, and they retain 
something. of the specific meaning associated with the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
persons respectively. They are therefore not wholly interchangeable. 
Potentially, we and us in [1] and [2] have the widest meaning, because they 
may include reference to speaker, addressee, and ‘third parties’ (cf 6.6). The 
reference of ‘inclusive we’ can be progressively enlarged (as already illustrated 
by the ‘rhetorical we’ discussed in 6.18(c)) from those involved in the 
immediate speech situation to the whole human race. In this fully generic 
sense, a sentence with we as subject can be replaced by a passive sentence 
with unspecified agent (cf 3.71): ; 


We now know that the earth is round. 
= It is now known that the earth is round. 


Generic you, on the other hand, is typically an informal equivalent of one: 


You CUR 
Eos can always tell what she's thinking. 


But you again retains something of its 2nd person meaning: it can suggest 
that the speaker is appealing to the hearer's experience of life in general, or 
else of some specific situation, as in: 


This wine makes you feel drowsy, doesn't it? 


Sometimes, the reference is to the speaker's rather than the hearer's life or 
experiences: i 


It wasn't a bad life. You got up at seven, had breakfast, went 
fora walk... 


Like generic yeu, generic they is informal, and retains something of its 
specific quality as a personal pronoun. Being a 3rd person pronoun, it 
excludes reference to the speaker and the addressee. Consequently, it tends 
to designate, in a sometimes disparaging way, the mysterious forces which 
appear to control the ordinary citizen’s life: ‘the authorities’, ‘the media’, ‘the 
government’, etc: 


I see they're raising the bus fares again. Whatever will they be doing 
next? 


They don’t make decent furniture nowadays. 
(cf: You can’t get decent furniture nowadays.) 


The ordinary citizen’s awareness of this use of they/them as a denial of personal responsibility 
can be seen in expressions like: 


The members took up a them and us attitude to the Union. 


Pronouns with coordinated antecedents 
When a pronoun has as its antecedent two or more noun phrases coordinated 


by and, the pronoun itself must be plural, even if each of the noun phrases is 
singular: 
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` John and Mary stole a toy from my son. Their mother told them to return 
` itto him, but they said it was theirs. 


The conditions of concord here, in fact, are the same as those which govern 
subject-verb concord (cf 10.34/7). ; 

If the antecedent phrases governed by and contain noun phrases or 
pronouns of different persons, the choice of pronoun is determined by the: 
criteria discussed in 6.6/. This means that there is an order of precedence 
whereby the Ist person outweighs the 2nd person, which in turn outweighs 
the 3rd person: f i 


PERSONS IN ANTECEDENT PERSON OF PRONOUN 


Fig 6.22 Pronouns with coordinated antecedents : 


Examples: 
We have a lot to talk about, you and I. [24-121] 
Freda and I have finished our work. Can we start lunch 
|. now? [3-12 1] 
You and John can stop your work now, if you like. You 
can both eat your lunch in the kitchen. [24322] 


The same order of precedence applies where three or more noun phrases are 
combined in the antecedent: 


If you, Mary, and I have already finished, 


we can have lunch. [24-34 121] 
You, Mary, and John will meet at the station. 
You can then go together to the party. [2-34 322] 


[a] A somewhat different situation arises when the antecedent noun phrases do not include the 
person appearing in the pronoun: 

If you and John have already finished, we can have lunch. [1] 

Mary and John will be at the station. You can then go together to the party. (21 
In spite of appearances, the italicized phrases and pronouns in these examples can be understood 
to be partly coreferential. But this interpretation requires the implication of a third omitted 
conjoin; eg: we in[1] is understood to mean ‘you, John, and I’. 
[b] In addition to a coordinated antecedent, the 3rd person plural pronoun may also have 
multiple antecedents, such as She and an Indian in: 

She married an Indian, and they went to live in Delhi. 


Reflexive pronouns 

Reflexive pronouns end with -se/f (singular) and -se/ves (plural). These suffixes 
are added to the determinative possessive forms for the 1st and 2nd person 
(a), and to the objective form for the 3rd person (b) (cf Table 6.14): 


(a) myself yourself ourselves yourselves 
(b) himself herself itself themselves 


with about 


on 
on holiday Jane isnt at work this week. She5 on holiday. 
on television We watched the news on TV. 
on the radio We listened to the news on the radio. 
on the phone | spoke to Rachel on the phone last night. 
on fire The house is on fire! Call the fire brigade. 
on time (= not late) "Was the train late"? ‘No, it was on time. 

at 


at (the age of) 21 / at 50 kilometres an hour / at 100 degrees etc. : 
() Lisa got married at 21. (or... at the age of 21.) 
O Acar uses more petrol at 120 kilometres an hour than at 90. 
() Water boils at 100 degrees Celsius. 


by 


by car / by bus / by plane / by bike etc. : 
O Do you like travelling by train? 
O Jane usually goes to work by bike. 


but on foot: 
C) You can’t get there by car. You have to 
go on foot. (= you have to walk) 


on foot 


pee the title 
by 


the writer 
S 


a book by ... / a painting by ... / a piece of music 
by ... etc.: 
C) Have you read any books by Charles 
Dickens? 
(OQ Who is that painting by? Picasso? 


by after the passive (— Unit 21): 
C) | was bitten by a dog, 


with/without 

() Did you stay at a hotel or with friends? 

C) Wait for me. Please don't go without me. 

© Do you like your coffee with or without milk? 
Q | cut the paper with a pair of scissors. 


a man with a beard / a woman with glasses etc. : O S 
C) Do you know that man with the beard? $ 
C) Idlike to have a house with a big garden. a man a woman 
with a beard with glasses 
about 


talk/speak/think/hear/know about ... : 
C) Some people talk about their work all the time. 
C) I dont know much about cars. 


a book / a question / a programme / information (etc.) about ... : 
() There was a programme about volcanoes on TV last night. Did you see i? 


Note 
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There is also an indefinite generic reflexive pronoun oneself (cf 6.56), and a 
very rare ‘royal we’ singular reflexive pronoun ourself (cf 6.18 Note [a]). 

As the name implies, reflexive pronouns ‘reflect’ another nominal element 
of the clause or sentence, usually the subject, with which it is in a coreférential 
relation: 


Table 6.23 Functions of reflexive pronouns 

——— 
ANTECEDENT REFLEXIVE PRONOUN EXAMPLE 
0a ON PNEU OC NR 


subject direct object They heiped themselves. [1] 
subject indirect object She allowed herself a rest. [2] 
subject subject complement _ He isnot himself today. [3] 
subject prep. complement The café pays for itself. [4] 

: . i We couldn't come ourselves. [5] 
subject appositional phrase We ourselves couldn't come. {Sa} 


The reflexive pronoun has two distinct uses: basic and emphatic. The basic 
use is illustrated by [1-4] above: here, the reflexive pronoun functions as 
object or complement and has the subject of its clause as its antecedent. In 
the emphatic use, illustrated by [5] and [5a], the pronoun is in an appositional 
relation to its antecedent. 


[a] As subject complement (but not normally as object) the reflexive pronoun receives nuclear 
stress: 

He is not himsBLr. [He does not feel well.'] 
There is consequently an ambiguity only in writing between the object and complement 
interpretations when a reflexive pronoun comes after the verb: 

He FELT himself. [SVC] He felt himsBLr. [S V C] 
[b] Very occasionally a reflexive pronoun precedes the subject with which it has coreference (cf 
fronting, 18.207): : 

For yourselves you have done a great deal, but for others nothing. 

It was understood that getting herself married to an aristocrat was Henrietta's first duty to 

her family. | 

In emphatic use (cf16.28), front position of myself is-common: 

Myself, | feel quite happy about the plan. 


Basic use 

The basic reflexive pronoun takes the function of a noun phrase in the 
structure of the clause or phrase: it may be an object, a complement, or a 
prepositional complement. Since it corefers to the subject, however, the 
reflexive pronoun cannot itself be a subject. In this, it shows that it belongs 
to ‘object territory’ (cf 6.5), and has affinities with the objective personal 
pronoun. But it contrasts with the objective pronoun in meaning in examples 
such as this: 


Wiss in the mirror. [1] 


Hesaw { 
In [1], himself is necessarily coreferential to the subject he, while him 
necessarily refers to some other person. We have to use the reflexive rather 
than the ordinary objective pronoun. The reflexive pronoun must agree with 
the subject in terms of gender, number, and person: 


Note 
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She saw { el in the mirror. 


*himself| 


For an object, complement, or prepositional object which is coreferential 
with the subject, the reflexive pronoun is obligatory. 
The basic reflexive pronoun always corefers to the subject of its own clause, 
even though that subject may be ‘understood’. For example, the implied 
subject of the -ing participle clause in [2] is Vincent, and himself is therefore 
the appropriate reflexive pronoun: 


Freeing himself with a sharp knife, Vincent lurched towards 
the door. [2] 


In [3], it is John who is understood to be the subject of the infinitive clause, 
and the appropriate reflexive is therefore himself, even though the subject of 
the main clause is she: 


v himself. 
She asked i to invite {. herself. } [3] 
Similarly, as the implied subject of a normal 2nd person imperative is you 
(ef 11.25), it would be ungrammatical for such an imperative clause to contain 
as its object any other reflexive than a 2nd person pronoun: 


yourselves! 
Help 4 *ourselves! 
- *themselves! 


{a} In a noun phrase which is a nominalization of a clause (cf/17.51), the antecedent of the 

refiexive will be an embedded noun phrase which functions as ‘subject’ of the nominalization: 
Philip's boundless admiration of himself | 
Your confidence in yourself 

As in these examples, the antecedent is normally a subjective genitive (cf 5.116). 

[b] When a nonfinite clause or a nominalization has an implied human subject of the most 

indefinite kind (‘someone or other’), the reflexive oneself (or its informal equivalent yourself) 

may be used: 


š oneself | . i 
Voting for feh is unethical. 


is well known. 


Pride in | 729 
yourself 
[c] In informal AmE we can find uses of a personal instead of a reflexive pronoun as indirect 
object which is coreferential with the subject, eg: 
He got him ['himself^] a new car. We're going to elect us a new president next year. 


was considered a deadly sin. 


Obligatory reflexive pronoun as object 

We may distinguish the following types of construction in which the reflexive 
pronoun, when coreferential with the subject, is always used in preference to 
the objective case pronoun: 


(a) With REFLEXIVE VERBS, ie verbs which always require a reflexive object, 
such as pride oneself on: 


prides herself 


She always Be des j on her academic background. 
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Examples of other reflexive verbs: 


absent oneself (from) . avail oneself (of) 
demean oneself (formal? — - ingratiate oneself (with) 
perjure oneself 


(b) With SEMI-REFLEXIVE VERBS, ie verbs where the reflexive pronoun may be 
omitted with little or no change of meaning, such as behave (oneself), 


shave (oneself): : j 
Behave yourself : 
Behave i } now! 
shave himself| | . 
He has to ee } twice a day. 
Other semi-reflexive verbs are: 
adjust (oneself) to dress (oneself) 
hide (oneself) identify (oneself) with 
prepare (oneself) for prove (oneself) (to be) 
wash (oneself) worry (oneself) 


(c) With NONREFLEXIVE VERBS, ie verbs which are transitive, but are not 
particularly associated with the reflexive pronoun. Compare [1] and [1a]: 
Williams publicly blamed himself for the accident. I) 
Nobody blamed him for the accident. [la] 
Other such nonreflexive verbs are, for example: 
accuse, admire, amuse, dislike, feed, get, hurt, persuade 


It is with reflexive verbs (type a) and nonreflexive verbs (type c) that the 
choice between reflexive and objective pronoun, as in 6.24 [1] may be made. 
Compare also dress (semi-reflexive verb) in [2] with get up (nonrefiexive verb) 
in [3] (herself = the mother, her = Jane):, 


; : her 
Jane's mother dresses { (hera " before 8 a.m. [2] 
n her 
Jane’s mother gets { (herse "n up before 8 a.m. [3] 
3 


! 


Note [a] Many verbs can have different constructions, eg: enjoy: Pd 
myself. [‘had a good time’] 
I enjoyed {i party. ['took pleasure in’] 
the guests. ['liked'] Cesp AmE) : 
In AmE this verb is also used intransitively as an imperative: Enjoy !, equivalent to ‘Bon appétit" P! 
[b] d is semi-reflexive in a complex-transitive construction [4], but nonreflexive in copular f ' 
use [5]: 1 


She al 4t a stranger in their house. 
ways felt (herself) ae by his remarks. 


id 


She elt cold. [5] 
[e] In complex-transiti ve complementation (cf 16.46//), the coreferential item is the noun phrase 
that is object of the finite verb clause and subject of the nonfinite verb clause: 

The hosts really want us to enjoy ourselves. 

Nobody insisted on your sacrificing yourself. 
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Obligatory reflexive pronoun after a preposition 
The following types of construction require a reflexive pronoun after the 
preposition, if the subject is the intended antecedent: 


(a) With prepositional objects, ie prepositional complements which have a 
close connection with the preceding verb (cf 16.5): 


Mary stood looking at herself in the mirror. 
Do look after yourselves! 

We did not know what to do with ourselves. 
He thinks too much of himself. 

They take too much upon themselves. 


(b) With prepositional phrases following a noun which refers to a work of 
art, a story, etc: 


Every writer’s first novel is basically a story about himself. 
Rembrandt painted many remarkable portraits of himself. 
Do you have a recent photograph of yourself? 


Optional reflexive pronoun . 

The. basic reflexive pronoun is sometimes optional, in the sense that it may 
acceptably be replaced by the more usual ordinary objective pronoun. The 
self-forms are chosen to supply special emphasis: 


(a) In some spatial prepositional phrases: 

She's building a wall of Russian BOOKS about her(self). 

Holding her new yellow bathrobe around her(self) with both arms, 
she walked up to him. 

Mason stepped back, gently closed the door behind him(self), and 
walked down the corridor. 

They left the apartment, pulling the spring lock shut behind 
them(selves ). 


(b) In ‘semi-emphatic’ use. Here the reflexive pronoun normally receives 
nuclear stress. It does not have the subject as its antecedent, but is 
commonly used as a more emphatic equivalent of the Ist and 2nd person 
personal pronouns. Especially, however, when it replaces J and me, 
myself is felt by many to be a hyperurbanism, a genteel evasion of the 
normal personal pronoun. The reflexive pronoun in these contexts can 
be reasonably called ‘semi-emphatic’ because it can be regarded as an 
abbreviated version of a sequence of the personal pronoun followed by 
the emphatic reflexive pronoun (you yourself, him himself, etc). Thus 
there are three possibilities in: 


you 
Anyone but 4 yourSELF would have noticed the change. 
you yourSELF 


The latter repetition of the pronoun (you yourself) is avoided, however, 
outside the subject position (cf 6.4). 

The constructions in which the 'semi-emphatic' reflexive occurs are the 
following: 


Note 
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(i) After the prepositions like, than, (as . . .) as, but (for), except (for), and as 
for (cf 9.7ff): 


For someone /ike me/myself, this is a big surprise. 

Except for us/ourselves, the whole village was asleep. 

According to the manager, no one works as hard as him(self). 

Sandra's sister is even taller than her(self). 

No composer enjoyed a better family background than Mozart. Like 
him(self), both his father and sister were remarkable musicians. 

Guerrero's friends made their peace with the gàng. As for him(self), 
there was little he could do but await the inevitable bullet in his back. 


(ii) When a reflexive pronoun (particularly a ist person pronoun) is 
coordinated with another phrase: 


They have never invited Margaret and me/myself to dinner. : 
This is a great tribute to the Scout Movement, and to you| yourself 
as its leader, 


In this construction, the reflexive pronoun is not limited to ‘object territory’ 
(cf 6.5); it can replace a subjective pronoun: 


My sister and I/myself went sailing yesterday. 


[a] Unlike the prepositional phrases of (a) above, many prepositional phrases expressing a 
spatial (or temporal) relationship require the objective personal pronoun rather than the reflexive 
pronoun, in spite of coreference with the subject: 

He looked about him. 

She liked having her grandchildren around her. 

Have you any money on you? 

She had her fiancé beside her. 
A possible explanation of this (historically older) use of the personal pronoun instead of the 
compound form in -self is that the personal pronoun is not normally in semantic contrast with 
any other pronoun, and therefore needs no emphasis: 

*Have you any money on me? 

The objective form is normally unstressed, so that the stress is thrown onto the preposition. In 
some cases the pronoun may in fact be omitted altogether: 

Pat felt a sinking sensation inside (her). 
The reflexive pronoun, on the other hand, will usually (except in the case of inherently reflexive 


She pushed the cart in front of her. 
They carried some food with them. 
We have the whole day before us. 


` verbs like pride oneself, cf6.25(a)) imply a contrast between coreference to the subject and 


reference to something else. 
[b] In the following metaphorical use of the preposition, the reflexive pronoun is required: 
herself 
her 
(cf: ‘She placed the attaché case beside her’.) 
[c] For phonological reasons, sequences like her herself would be avoided by many speakers, 
Compare restrictions on verb sequences such as be being (3.73). f 
[d] In some dialects of English, especially Irish English, reflexive pronouns are common in 
expressions like: 

Is herself in? ('Is the lady of the house in?’] 
Also in more general use we find, eg: 

I went to see Mary and John but there was only himself at home. 

She was, he knew, a very good secretary and always loyal to himself. 


She was beside f. with rage. 


Emphatic use 
Reflexive pronouns in emphatic use occur in apposition and have heavy 


a 


Note 
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(nuclear) stress. Unlike basic reflexive pronouns, they may have positional 
mobility: f 


-I mysÉLF wouldn't take any NOTiceé. 
I wouldn't take any NÓTice mys£LF. 
MysÉLF, I wouldn't take any NoTice of her. 


Here the meaning of the pronoun is ‘speaking personally’. In other contexts, 
the pronoun has a meaning better captured by the paraphrase *X and nobody 
else’: 

Do you mean that you spoke to the Pope himsÉLF? 

A: Who told you that Jill was leaving? B: She hersELF told me. 


Sometimes there is an explicit contrast between the referent and some other 
thing or person: ` 


I'd prefer you to do the job yours£LF, rather than to leave it to Tony. 


On the positioning of the emphatic reflexive pronoun, cf 18.39f. 


[a] Emphatic reflexives with cataphoric reference are generally literary in tone: 
Himself a fervent believer, Newman was nonetheless able to sympathize with those who . . . 
[b] Emphatic reflexives sometimes occur sentence-initially in rather mannered or literary uses: 
Myself is thus and so, and will continue thus and so. (Bellow) 
Oneself did not die; that, like the very quiddity of otherness, was for others. (Burgess) 


Possessive pronouns 


Determinative and independent possessives 

Possessive pronouns consist traditionally of two series: the first, ‘weak’ set of 
possessive pronouns has a determinative function (¢f5.12f), while the 
second, ‘strong’ set has an independent function as a noun phrase (cf 5.124): 


DETERMINATIVE: my our your his her its their 
INDEPENDENT: mine ours yours his hers (its) theirs 


As the genitive forms of personal pronouns (cf 6.2), the possessive pronouns 
behave very much like the corresponding genitive noun constructions, and 
they have already been illustrated in that connection (cf 5.117/f). 

But whereas the genitive noun does not change its form in moving from 
determinative to independent function, five of the possessive pronouns 
change by the addition of a consonant (either /n/ or /z/) to the determinative 
form: 


my [mai] —> mine [mam/ 
your [ja] — yours [jox"z/, our > ours, her — hers, their > theirs 


His already ends in /z/ and therefore does not add a further sibilant; compare 
[1] and [1a]: 


This is Mf bike and that is His bike. [1] 
This bike is MINE and that is His. [1a] 


Its is extremely rare in independent function (but cf Note [a]): 


*The collar is its. 


Note 
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One reason for this gap is that the pronoun it is very rarely stressed (cf 6.16), 
and this conflicts with the phonological status of the independent possessive, 
which is always stressed. Another and related reason seems to be that there 
is rarely semantic motivation for an independent nonpersonal. possessive 
pronoun. 

Parallel to the independent genitive, the independent possessive can occur 
as any of the following nominal elements: subject, object, complement, or 
prepositional complement. But it is particularly common in complement 
function. Compare: 


DETERMINATIVE INDEPENDENT 

Mary's : f Mary's. 

my daughter's »book The book is4 my daughter's. 
her hers. 


The independent possessive in other functions generally has a quasi-elliptical 
role, replacing a noun phrase with a determinative possessive: 


mine. 


If you need a bicycle, I'll lend [s bicyele. 


It also occurs regularly as prepositional complement in the ‘post-genitive’ 
construction described in 5.126: 


I have been talking to a friend of yours. ['one of your friends’] 
A: Do you know Wagner's operas? 
B: No, the only opera of his I've seen is ‘Lohengrin’. 


[a] Independent its may occasionally be found in parallel constructions, such as: 
History has 7s lessons and fiction has 773. 
She knew the accident was either her husband's fault or the car's: it turned out to be 
not HIS but ?Ts. 
[b] Like genitives and of-constructions (¢f5.115), constructions with possessive pronouns can be 
ambiguous, eg: my in Give me back my photograph may have at least three interpretations: 


Town : 
the z Itook ; x 
taken of me 
[c] Note the following expressions where the of-construction, rather than the possessive, is used: 
Ican't understand it f r the life ofre: 
‘for my life. 


On the face of it, 
*On its face, 

I don't trust the likes of him. 

This will be the death of me. 


hi seems a good idea. 


Possessives and the ‘emphatic determinative own’ 

The possessive cannot be accompanied by any modifiers or determiners, 
except for the ‘emphatic determinative own’. Just as the emphatic reflexive 
pronoun (cf 6.28) intensifies the meaning of a personal pronoun, so own 
intensifies the meaning of a possessive pronoun. For example, my own carries 
the force of ‘mine and nobody else’s’ in: 


This book doesn't belong to the library — it’s my own copy. 
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Elsewhere own emphasizes coreference between the possessive and the 
subject of the clause: 


Sam cooks his own dinner every evening. ['cooks dinner for himself’) (11 


But whereas the reflexive pronoun is often obligatory where coreference with 
the subject is intended, the addition of own to the possessive is optional. 
Thus, in [1a], Ais could corefer to Sam, but it could also refer to someone quite 
different: 


Sam cooks his dinner every evening. [ial 


Similarly, [2] is ambiguous according to whether their corefers to the Housing 
Associations or to people: 


ye The Housing Associations are.encouraging people to buy . 
i | ; their houses. : [2} 


io But only the second interpretation, the ‘reflexive’ one, is possible with: 


The Housing Associations are encouraging people to buy 
their own houses. 


In its turn, own can be intensified by the adverb very: 


Do you like this cake? It’s my very own recipe. [‘a recipe I made 
up myself”) [3] 


The independent genitive cannot combine with own: *yours own, *mine own; 
instead, own added to the determinative possessive can serve as an 
independent noun phrase: 


The recipe is my (very) own. [3a] 
Floyd sometimes plays other musicians’ arrangements, but his own are 
much better. 


In a similar way, the combination your own, her own, etc can follow of in a 
*post-genitive': 


I'dlove to have a home of my (very) own. [ʻa home which belongs to me 
and nobody else'] 
We're resigning from the firm, and starting a business of our (very) own. 


Note {a} Own can also occur with a genitive noun: 
You must try these cookies: it’s Jill’s (very) own recipe. 
Own cannot cooccur, however, with an indefinite determiner. Compare: 
your own car? 
Have you saf a car of your own? 
*an own car? 
[b] Unlike many other languages, English uses possessives to refer to parts of the body and 
i personal belongings, as well as in a number of related expressions: 
i He stood at the door with his hat in his hand. 
Mary has broken her leg. 
Don't lose your balance. 
They have changed their minds again! 
The definite article is, however, required in: 
She took me by the hand. 
For a discussion of this use of the, cf 5.35. 
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Reciprocal pronouns 

The RECIPROCAL PRONOUNS each other and one another are related to the 
reflexive pronouns in that they can be said to express a ‘two-way reflexive 
relationship' (cf 13.46, 13.60). Yet there are important differences between 
reflexive and reciprocal pronouns. Compare: 


REFLEXIVE PRONOUN RECIPROCAL PRONOUN 
Adam and Eve blamed themselves. Adam and Eve blamed each other. 
['Adam blamed himself, ['Adam blamed Eve, 


and Eve blamed herself.'] and Eve blamed Adam.] 


Other examples of typical functions of reciprocal pronouns: 


All the children trust one another. : 
The party leaders promised to give each other their support. 
Meg and Bill are very fond of each other. 


Each other and one another are both written as word sequences, but it is better 
to treat them as compound pronouns rather than as combinations of two 
pronouns. At the same time, they correspond to the correlative use of each 
... other and one . . . another (cf 6.58) in sentences such as: 


They each blamed the other. 
The passengers disembarked one after another. 


The reciprocal pronouns have the genitive forms each other's and one 
another's: 


The students can borrow eack other s Jooots 
one another's 

There is no difference in the use of the two pronouns each other and one 
another. Although in prescriptive tradition, each other is sometimes preferred 
for reference to two and one another to more than two, this distinction seems 
to have little foundation in usage. Theré is, however, a stylistic difference 
between the two reciprocals in that each other is more common in informal 
style and one another in more formal contexts. 

Unlike the reflexive pronouns, the reciprocals can corefer only to plural 
noun phrases (or noun phrases that have a plural quality), since reciprocity 
presupposes more than one participant: 


himself. 


Bill shaved *each other 


With verbs like embrace, meet, and kiss, which are reciprocal and 
symmetrical in character (cf 13.60), the reciprocal pronoun is optional: 


Anna and Bob met each other in Cairo. 
= Anna and Bob met in Cairo. 


With verbs which are not necessarily symmetrical, the reciprocal pronoun is 
required in order to express reciprocity: 


Anna and Bob wrote letters to each other. 
x: Anna and Bob wrote letters. 


Note 
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Each other and one another resemble reflexive pronouns in that they cannot 


. be used naturally in subject position. Instead of [1], [1a] is preferred: 


The twins wanted to know what each other were/was doing. [1] 
Each of the twins wanted to know what the other was doing. . [1a] 


There appears to be no such constraint on reciprocals as subject in nonfinite : 
verb clauses: 


The twins wanted each other to be present at all times. 


However, the rule. which excludes occurrence in subject position holds not 
only for independent pronominal use but also for genitival reciprocals in . 
subject noun phrases. The reciprocals must have coreference with antecedent 
phrases which have some other genitiveor possessive modification. Compare: 


* Each other's letters : 
?The letters to each other }were delivered by a servant. 
` Their letters to each other 


[a] The plural genitive forms *each others' and *one anothers' are not used (although these forms 
sometimes occur as erroneous spellings of each other's and one another's). . 
[b] The reciprocal pronouns are rather infrequent items. In the million-word Brown corpus of 
printed AmE, for example, there are only 114 instances of each other and 45 instances of one 
another. 


Relative pronouns 
Relative pronouns introduce relative clauses, eg: 


The book which you ordered last month has arrived. [1] 


In [1], the relative pronoun which introduces the relative clause which you 
ordered last month. Relative pronouns differ from personal pronouns in that 
the element which contains or comprises the relative pronoun is always 
placed at the beginning of the clause, whether it is subject, complement, 
adverbial, postmodifier, prepositional complement, or object (as in [1]). 
Compare the position of it as object: 


The book has arrived. You ordered it last month. [1a] 


Relative pronouns resemble personal pronouns in that they have 
coreference to an antecedent (cf 6.15). In [1], the antecedent of which is book. 
Here, as in most relative clauses, the antecedent is the preceding part of the 
noun phrase in which the relative clause functions as postmodifier: 


[the book [which you ordered last month}} 


Unlike personal pronouns, relative pronouns have the double role of referring 
to the antecedent (which determines gender selection, eg: who/which) and of 
functioning as all of, or part of, an element in the relative clause (which 
determines the case form for those items that have case distinction, eg: who/ 
whom). Further details of relative clause formation are given in 17.10ff. 


Restrictive and nonrestrictive 


6.33 The semantic relation between the clause and its antecedent may be either 
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restrictive or nonrestrictive, and this is the basis of an important distinction 
between RESTRICTIVE and NONRESTRICTIVE relative clauses. 

. Restrictive relative clauses are closely connected to their antecedent or 
head prosodically, and denote a limitation on the reference of the antecedent, 
eg: 


This.is not something that would disturb me Anyway. 


Nonrestrictive clauses are parenthetic comments which usually describe, but 
do not further define, the antecedent, eg: 


They operated like politicians| who notoriously have no sense of humour 
at ALL]. i 


The differences between restrictive and nonrestrictive relative clauses will 
be further discussed in 17.13%. For the present, we only need to mention this 
difference in order to indicate how it affects the choice of relative pronoun, 
as appears in Table 6.33: 


Table 6.33 Relative pronouns 


RESTRICTIVE 


NONRESTRICTIVE 


who which 
SUBJECTIVE CASE 


which 


which 
that 
zero 


whom 
OBJECTIVE CASE that 


zero 
GENITIVE CASE 


Wh-pronouns, that, and zero 
Relative pronoüns include two series: 


(a) wh-pronouns: who, whom, whose, which 
(b) that and zero 


Compare: 
which 
I'd like to see the car4 that you bought last week. 
( 


(Zero is indicated by '( y.) Neither series has number or person contrast. 
However, the wh-series has gender contrast between personal who and 
nonpersonal which, and case contrast between subjective who, objective 
whom, and genitive whose. 

As Table 6.33 shows, whose — unlike who and whom — can have personal 
reference (cf 5.117), as in [1], and also nonpersonal reference, as in [2], 
although there is a certain reluctance to use whose for nonpersonal 
antecedents: 
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The lady whose daughter you met is Mrs Brown. | {J 
The house whose roof was damaged has now been repaired. {2] 


Nevertheless relative clauses such as that of [2] are quite frequently attested. 
If a speaker or writer wishes to avoid the use of whose with nonpersonal 
reference, this can be done, often with some awkwardness, by using of which 
(cf 17.14): ; 


of which the d was damaged . . . [2a] 


The house i roof of which 


[a] Whose cannot always- be substituted for of which or of whom. When the of-phrase functions as 

an adverbial, there is no parallel with the genitive [3], but other constructions are available, eg 
Ba]:. US l 

*The poem whose I am speaking . . . wg . i3] 

The poem of which I am speaking... ' Mu [3a] 

[b] Which can have a personal noun phrase as its antecedent when the head is a complement 


with the role of characterization (cf 10.20 and the parallel use of /1,6.17 Note[b]): . 


which 


They accused him of being a traitor, { *who 


} he was. 


In restrictive relative clauses, that is used in a similar function: 


that 
She's not the brilliant dancer f ) she used to be. 
*who 
Compare the exclamatory construction with identificatory thar: 
Fool that I was! ['I was such a fool'] 
In none of these sentences could w/io be used. 
[c] If the antecedent contains a mixture of personal and nonpersonal elements, that can be used 
as a pronoun which is ‘neutral’ with respect to who and which: 
The generals complained that the Defence Department had not sent the extra men and 
equipment that they needed. 


Who and whom 

In many ways the opposition between who and whom does not parallel the 
subjective/objective distinction in the personal pronouns. Whom is largely 
restricted to formal style, and can be avoided altogether in informal style, 
through the use of who, that, or zero. 

It seems odd that the pronoun whom is decidedly ‘marked’ in relation to 
who, while elsewhere, with I/me, shefher, etc, the objective form is the 
‘unmarked’ choice (cf 6.4). The best way of accounting for this seems to be to 
return to the concept of ‘subject territory’ (¢/6.5), which was defined, for 
colloquial English, simply as the position preceding the verb, ie the customary 
position of the subject. In relative clauses, because of the fronting of the wh- 
element, this is the only position of the relative pronoun, whether it is 
functioning as subject, object, or some other element. Hence, in informal 
English, there is a tendency to avoid whom altogether, and to replace it by 
the subjective form who. In formal style, on the other hand, the tendency is 
to use whom in accordance with the traditional prescriptive rule that who is 
the form for subject and subject complement functions, and whom is the form 
for other functions. When the relative pronoun is object, we meet all the 
following possibilities: 
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whom 
who 
that 
C) 
If the relative pronoun is a prepositional complement, we meet yet a further 
possibility, that of the preposition followed by whom: : 


This is a person you should know. 


to whom you spoke. 

whom 
This is the person 4 who 
f that 


( ) 


However, the further theoretical possibility does not occur, namely who 
following the preposition: 


you spoke to. 


*'This is the person to who you spoke. 


The reason is that there is a stylistic incompatibility between the 


. preposition + relative pronoun construction (to whom), which is rather 


formal, and the use of who rather than whom as prepositional complement 
(who . . . to), which is informal. 

Thus the behaviour of who and whom, which would otherwise appear 
irregular and puzzling, can be explained in terms of the different notions of 
case operating in formal and in informal usage. 


[a] The hypercorrect use of whom is common in examples of pushdown relative clauses (cf 17.63) 
such as this: 
* The Ambassador, whom we hope will arrive at 10 a.m., . . . 

Here the relative pronoun is the subject of will arrive but is felt to be in object territory in relation 
to we hope embedded in the relative clause (cf: We hope that she will arrive at 10 a.m.). On the 
other hand, no hypercorrection is involved in the following: 

The Ambassador, whom we expect to arrive at 10 a.m., . . . 
This is evident, again, if we compare the relative clause with a corresponding construction with 
a personal pronoun (cf 6.38 Note [b]: 

We expect her fo arrive at 10 a.m. b: 
The following example represents a case where the hypercorrection has been institutionalized, 
and where in fact there is no alternative relative pronoun: 

Here is Captain Morse than whom there is no braver soldier. 
[b] The relative pronouns discussed above have been those used in adnominal relative clauses 
(cf 17.9). We should briefly mention here also the pronouns what, whatever, whichever, and 
whoever, which are used to introduce nominal relative clauses (cf 15.8/; 17.12), eg: 

You can do whatever you like. ['that which you like'] 
[c] Very occasionally nonrestrictive relative clauses are introduced by the relative determiner 
which, rather than by a relative pronoun (cf 17.24): 

We arrived at noon, by which time the demonstration was over. 
Again, nominal relative clauses permit a different set of determiners: which, whichever, whatever 
(ef 15.8/), eg: 


You should wear whichever dress suits you best. 


Interrogative pronouns 
These are formally identical with the wh-series of relative pronouns, but have 
a different function. They correspond closely to interrogative determiners (cf 
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5.14), and we shall discuss the use of both types of interrogative word 
together, ie the following items: 


who whom whose what which 
whose what which 


PRONOUN FUNCTION: 
DETERMINATIVE FUNCTION: 


Who, whom, and whose are subjective, objective, and genitive case forms 
respectively, and have personal gender. The other interrogatives are not 
distinctive for case or gender. Note in particular that, unlike relative which, 
interrogative which can be used not only with nonpersonal but also with 
pérsonal reference: : 


RELATIVE: The author ae i} is my favourite is . . . 


Which 
Who 


In meaning, however, interrogative who and which differ, who being indefinite- 
and which definite, as explained in 6.37. - 


INTERROGATIVE: { } is your favourite author? 


Indefinite and definite interrogatives 
There are two groups of interrogatives: those with INDEFINITE and those with 
DEFINITE reference. 


(a) Interrogative pronouns referring to persons: 
INDEFINITE: Who is your favourite conductor? 
DEFINITE: Which is your favourite conductor? (Von Karajan or 
Stokowsky?) 


(b) Interrogative pronouns not referring to persons: 


INDEFINITE: What's the name of this tune? 
DEFINITE: Which do you prefer? (Classical or popular music?) 


(c) Interrogative determiners with personal nouns: 


INDEFINITE: What conductor do you like best? 
DEFINITE: Which conductor do you like best? (Von Karajan or 
Stokowsky?) 


(d) Interrogative determiners with nonpersonal nouns: 


INDEFINITE: What newspaper do you read? 
DEFINITE: Which newspaper do you read? (The Times or The 
Guardian?) 


In these pairs, which implies that the choice is made from a limited number 
of alternatives which exist in the context of discussion. The alternatives may 
be made explicit (as they are by the words in parentheses in the above 
examples), or they may be implicit. Thus a speaker who asks the question [1] 
assumes that there is a definite set of dictionaries from which a choice can be 
made: 


Which is the best English dictionary? [1] 


A person looking at an old photograph may say Which is you?, asking for the 
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identification of one member of the definite set of persons in the picture. 
Sometimes the relevant definite set is indicated by a following of-phrase, as 
in [2]: 


Which of the three girls is the oldest? . [2] 


[a] The definite meaning of which is reflected in the fact that the definite article could not be 
omitted from [2] above: 

* Which of three girls. .? 
[b] In this and in the following sections, we illustrate the interrogative pronouns by their use in 
direct questions. However, they can equally well occur in subordinate w/rinterrogative clauses. 


"Compare [3] and [3a]: 
What was she wearing? I don't remember. [I3] 
I don't remember what she was wearing. [3a] 


[c] The indefinite interrogatives what, who, and whose can be postmodified by else (cf 7.69): 
What else? Who else? 
[d] We can select who or what rather than which even in cases where the number of alternatives 
is strictly limited by the context: 
Who} Which do you like best — your father or your mother? 
What| Which will it be ~ tea or coffee? 
Conversely, which can be used when there is no limited set of alternatives from which a choice is 
made: 
After all, which American has not heard of someone who, a few days after his or her annual 
check-up, suffered a heart attack? 


Who, whom, and whose ` . 
The interrogative determiners what and which can be personalor nonpersonal: 


What | | candidate will you vote for? 
Which | | party are you in favour of? 


But the interrogative pronouns who and whom are personal only :: 
Who told you where I was? Who(m) do you admire most? 


In objective use, who is informal and whom is formal. The distinction is 
parallel to that between who and whom as relative pronouns (cf 6.35). 
Similarly, intertogative whom functions like relative whom, except that 
interrogative whom strikes most people as even more formal than relative 
whom. 

As a prepositional complement, only whom can normaily follow the 
preposition, as in [1], whereas both who and whom can take initial position, 
as in [1a], leaving the preposition deferred at the end of the clause (cf 9.6): 


For whom is she working? (BUT NOT: *For who is she working?) [1] 
Who(m) is she working for? [1a] 


As the possessive form of who, whose can occur in either a determinative 
function, as in [2], or an independent function, as in [2a] (cf 5.124): 


Whose jacket is this? NP 
Whose is this jacket? [2a] 


But, unlike relative whose, interrogative whose cannot have nonpersonal 
reference. For example, we can say That ship's funnel was damaged, but we 
cannot ask a question with whose for which That ship's would be an 
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appropriate answer (even though ships are typically referred to as she; 
cf 5.111 Note): 


A: Whose funnel was damaged? B: *That ship's. 


[a] Who has both singular and plural reference, but when neither is explicit in the linguistic 
context, singular concord is the unmarked term. Thus, even though several voices are > heard 
outside, the natural question will be Who's there? rather than ?* Who're there? 
[b] When who occurs in noninitial position in clause structure (cf 11.19), the objective use of who 
is acceptable colloquially even after a preposition: 

History is written about who? Who sleeps with who? 
In contrast to these, there is a tendency towards hypercorrection in the replacement of who by 
whom in noninitial position: — ` 

‘A: Janet was at the party. B: (?)Janet whom? 


What and which ^ 

What and which can also occur in prepositional complements with the 
preposition either in initial or in final (deferred) position; but with an initial 
preposition, the construction is formal and rather rare: 


What are you talking about? [1] 
On what is he lecturing? (formal) [1a] 
Which (girl) are you talking about? [2] 
On which of the topics is he lecturing? (formal [2a] 


What has a wide range of use, either as a determiner or as a pronoun, and 
either with personal or with nonpersonal reference: 


B: (It’s) 18 Reynolds Close. 
B: (She’s) Finnish. 


B: (It’s) the 15th of March. 
A: What's the time? B: (it’s) five o’clock. 

A: What is he doing? B: (He’s) mending the phone. 
A: What was the concert like? B: (It was) excellent. 


A: What's your address? 

A; | What nationality is 5 
` | What is her nationality? 

A: What date is it? 


When it refers to a person, however, what as a pronoun is limited to questions 
about profession, role, status, etc. Contrast: 


A: What's her husband? 


B: He's a film director. : [3] 
A: Which is her husband? 

B: He's the man on the right smoking a pipe. [3a] 
A: Who is her husband? 

B: He's Paul Jones, the famous art critic. [3b] 


In this last function in [3], what elicits an identificatory noun phrase as 
complement, and so it is the interrogative counterpart of relative which 
(cf 6.34 Note [b]) and of the personal pronoun it (¢f6.17 Note [b]) in 
corresponding contexts. 


Interrogative pronouns do not accept modification or determination, except for the occurrence 
of intensifying postmodifiers What ever . . .?, Who on earth . . .? (cf 11.14 Note[b]). 
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Demonstrative prónouns 
The demonstrative pronouns this, that, these, and those exactly match the 
form of the four demonstrative determiners (cf 5.14). With the demonstra- 
tives, as with the interrogatives, we shall find it convenient to consider 
together the uses of the determiners and of the pronouns. 

The demonstratives have number contrast in both determiners ànd 
pronouns. They also have a contrast between ‘near’ and ‘distant’ reference: 


Table 6.40 Demonstrative pronouns 
SINGULAR PLURAL 


“NEAR” REFERENCE this (student) these (students) 
‘DISTANT’ REFERENCE . that (student) those (students) 


Like the definite article and the personal pronouns, demonstratives have 
definite meaning, and therefore their reference depends on the context shared 
by speaker/writer and hearer/reader. Also, in the same way, their use may be 
considered under the headings of sITUATIONAL reference (reference to the 
extralinguistic situation), ANAPHORIC reference (coreference to an earlier part 
of the discourse), and CATAPHORIC reference (coreference to a later part of 
the discourse). As before, we will call the part of the text to which coreference 
is made the ANTECEDENT. 

First, however, let us consider the purely grammatical aspects of the 
demonstratives. 


Number and gender 
The singular demonstratives this and that are used for both count and 
noncount meaning: 


This istoocold. That loaf is stale. 
wa. sid bread 


Both the singular and the plural pronouns can be used as pro-forms as 
substitutes for a'noun phrase (cf 12.19): ^ 


This chair is more comfortable than that. [= that chair] 1] 
Those apples are sweeter than these. [= these apples] [2] 


The same meaning is conveyed by the demonstrative followed by one(s) 
(gf 6.55): 
This chair is more comfortable than that one. [1a] 
Those apples are sweeter than these ones. Da] 
In addition, the pronouns can refer to some unspecified object(s): 


Come and have a look at this. [‘this thing, this substance’, etc] 
Have you heard this? ['this piece of news, this joke', etc] 
Leave that alone! [‘that thing, that machine’, etc] 

Can I borrow these? [these books, these screwdrivers’, etc] 


But especially in this use, the pronouns are nonpersonal. Thus instead of [3], 
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which would be an insult (as if the person indicated is not human), we would 
have to say [3a]: 


?Is she going to marry THAT? [3] 
Is she going to marry THAT man? : [3a] 


Instead of [4] we would have to say [4a]: 


*Come and meet these over here. [4] 
Come and meet these people over here. [4a] 


An exception to this is the introductory use of a demonstrative pronoun as 
subject of a clause; in-this position the pronoun can have both personal and 
nonpersonal reference: 


This is Mrs Jones. [introducing an acquaintance] 

That's my stepmother. [pointing to a photograph] 

Are these the students who have registered? [pointing to a list of f names] 
This is Sid. Is that Geoff? [on the telephone] 


That refers to degree or measurement in contexts such as: 

My brother is six feet tall, but yours must be even taller than shat. ['taller than six feet” j 
In spite of appearances, therefore, such examples are not exceptions to the rule that, as a 
pronoun, that does not have personal reference (except in subject position; cf 12.19). 


,. Modification and determination 


The demonstrative pronouns are limited as to determination and modifica- 
tion. Like the demonstrative determiners (cf 5.14), they can be preceded by 
predeterminers, but the of-construction is often preferred: 


All (of) this is mine. 

Could you give me half (of) that? 
Would you like both (of) these? 
All (of) those are sold. 


They are sometimes postmodified by place adverbials: these over here, etc. 
They can also be postmodified by restrictive relative clauses and other 
restrictive modifiers: 


Those who try hard deserve to succeed. [1] 
which Wedaw 

These watches are more expensive than those = in New York. [2] 

That which TAN, 

What j upsets me most is his manner. [3] 


Of these, those is personal ('the people'] in (1], and nonpersonal in [2], like 
that in [3]. In fact, that which . . . is rare and formal, and is generally replaced 


by what. 
There is no personal singular *that who . . ., but other constructions are 
used instead, eg: anyone who . . ., the person who... ; he who . . . and she who 


. are archaic (c//6.20). 
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[a] On the use of that and those as substitute forms (‘the one, the ones"), as in the following 
example, cf 12.19: ` 

. The song by Schubert is more tuneful than that by Britten. 
[b] The determiner those loses its deictic quality (cf 6.43) in cases like [4] where it is an BIRBURGE 
equivalent of cataphoric the (cf 5.32): 

Those memories which we acquire in early childhood rarely lose their vividness. {4] 


Situational reference 

When the demonstratives refer to the extralinguistic situation, they are often 
compared with other DEICTIC or ‘pointing’ items, which also contrast in terms 
of ‘near’ and ‘distant’ reference: 


here ~ there, now ~ then, today ~ yesterday/tomorrow, etc 


In the simplest cases, this and that contrast in terms of the nearness of the 
referent to the speaker: 


This is my friend Charlie Brown. [introducing someone] 
. That is my friend Charlie Brown. [pointing out someone in a crowd] 


The measurement of spatial proximity is a matter of psychological rather 
than real distance. It can easily be extended to the more abstract sphere of 
time: 


this morning [‘the morning of today'] 
that morning ['the morning of a day some time ago’] 


lt can be extended to an even more abstract and subjective level of 
interpretation: : 


: Have you seen this report on smoking? 


[‘the one I have recently been thinking about] [1] 
Have you seen that report on smoking? 
['the one'I was looking at some time ago] [2] 


In practice, however, [1] and [2] could occur in the same situation, the only 
difference being the speaker's subjective concept of ‘nearness’. 

In reference to time, this is typically associated with ‘what is before us’, 
and that with ‘what is behind us’. Hence with reference to days and months, 
this Friday or this September means ‘the Friday/September to come’ (cf 9.40). 
Also, a person about to demonstrate some skill, such as using a can opener, 
could say [3], but after the demonstration is finished, [4] would be more 
appropriate: 


This is how you do it. [3] 
That's how you do it. [4] 


Another extension of the near/distant polarity is for that to imply dislike 
or disapproval: 


Janet is coming. I hope she doesn't bring that husband of hers. 
She's awful, that Mabel. 


[a] In this connection, notice a familiar use (considered nonstandard by some speakers) of this/ 
these to introduce some new thing or person into a narrative: 
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There were these three men . . . 

Then I saw this girl... 

I was walking home when this man came up to me and said . . . 
Uncharacteristically this introduces new information here, instead of referring back to shared 
information, as is usual. One sign is the occurrence of this as a focus of a clause with existential 
there (cf 18.44) in a typical beginning of a joke, eg: 

There was this man/place . . 
[b] On the other hand, that/those are used informally to ‘point back’ in a vague way to some 
shared experience: 

1 used to enjoy those enormous hotel breakfasts. 

It gives you that great feeling of clean air and open spaces. ['the feeling we all know about] 


Anaphoric and cataphoric reference 
The anaphoric and cataphoric uses of the demonstratives. are extensions of 
their situational use. 


` ANAPHORIC: 
I hear you disliked his latest novel. I read his first novel, and that was 
boring, too. 
He asked for his brown raincoat, insisting that this was his usual coat 
during the winter months. 


CATAPHORIC 
_ He told the story like this: ‘Once upon a time...” u] 


The ‘near’ demonstratives this/these can have both anaphoric and 
cataphoric reference, while the ‘distant’ demonstratives that/those can have 
only anaphoric reference. The following is therefore decidedly odd (but cf 
Note [a]): 


?He told the story like that: ‘Once upon a time . . .' [1a] 


The antecedent of a demonstrative may be either a noun phrase or a larger 
segment of discourse, viz a clause, sentence, or sequence of sentences. We 
call this larger segment a 'sentential antecedent": 


They will probably win the match. That will please my mother. 

Many years ago their wives quarrelled over some trivial matter, long 
forgotten. But one word led to another, and the quarrel developed 
into a permanent rupture between them. That's why the two men 
never visit each other's houses. 

This should interest you, if you're keen on boxing. The world 
heavyweight championship is going to be held in Chicago next June, 
so you should be able to watch it there live. 


Anaphoric and cataphoric reference can also be illustrated with demonstra- 
tive determiners: 


I longed to play the piano when I was a child; but in those days my 
parents could not afford an instrument. 

These language options are open to our students: Spanish, French, and 
German. 


[a] In very limited contexts, eg in expressions of indignation, that can be used cataphorically: 


Exercises 


aD Complete the sentences. Use on + these words: 
holiday the phone  -theradie- TV time 


1 We heard the news on. the radio... 

2ple3seralenisb ellas Dart beer cc : 

2 Ione be hae net wede MIONE Mr 
4 
5 


iier eurseedibimcla No Düt Ialkedito [e eee ee 
"What's sss, this evening? ‘Nothing that | want to watch: 


[1112] Look at the pictures. Complete the sentences with at/by/with etc. 


| cut the paper .. With... a pair of 6 She's listening to some music 

scissors. 7 The plane is flying -600 miles an hour. 
2 She usually goes to work ......... car. eiheyre holiday. 
3 Who is the woman ....... short hair? 9 Do you know the man............... sunglasses? 
4 They are talking.............. the weather. 10 Hes reading a book ............ grammar 
5xliereanise aa fire. pe Vern PA Bull! 


omplete the sentences. Use at/by/with etc. 


In tennis, you hit the ball... a racket. 
It’s cold today. Dont go out .............. a coat. 
Hamlet, Othello and Macbeth are plays ............ William Shakespeare. 
Do you know anything ............ computers? 
My grandmother died the age of 98. 
How long does it take from New York to Los Angeles ............ plane? 
| didn't go to the football match, but | watched it... TV. 
My house is the one the red door on the right. 

9 These trains are very fast. They can travel... very high speeds. 
10 | don't use my car very often. | prefer to go bike. 
11 Can you give me some information ............ hotels in this town? 
12 | was arrested .............. two policemen and taken to the police station. 
13 The buses here are very good. They're nearly always .......... time. 
14 What would you like to drink ............ your meal? 
15 We travelled from Paris to Moscow ............ train. 
16 The museum has some paintings .............. Rembrandt. 
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What do you think of rrz/r! Bob smashes up my car, and then expects me to pay for the 
repairs. 

[b] Such as a pro-form is similar to the demonstratives. It can have anaphoric reference both as 
a pronoun and as a predeterminer: 

No one in his senses would dream of taking an innocent maiden aunt (if such exist) to 
Seneca's Medea. It is doubtful, indeed, if such plays should be performed at all on the 
modern stage. [*. . . if innocent maiden aunts exist], ['. . . if plays such as Seneca's 
Medea...) [1] 

In (1], such occurs first as a pronoun and second as a predeterminer. In [2], such has a whole 
sentence as its antecedent, and could be replaced by this or that with virtually no change of 
meaning: : 

If officialdom makes mistakes, officialdom deserves to suffer. Such, at least, was Mr ` 
Boyd's opinion. . {2] 

The anaphoric pronoun such can also occur after indefinite determiners such as all, few, and 
many (cf 5.15 Note) in rather rare and restricted use: 
; there will surely not be many such. 
Some reactions to the proposal may be hostile, mf ?we can afford to ignore any such. IC 
*no such have yet been reported. 


_ As [3] shows, the acceptability of this construction varies according to the determiner which 


precedes such. For the unacceptable *no such, postmodification of none by such is an acceptable 
alternative: 


has 
... but none such ee yet been reported. 


Indefinite pronouns 

The remaining classes of pronouns are termed INDEFINITE: they lack the 
element of definiteness which is found in the personal, reflexive, possessive, 
and demonstiative pronouns, and to some extent also in the wh-pronouns. 
Although they are themselves indefinite, however, these pronouns can 
sometimes combine with elements of definite meaning, such as the definite 
article: the ones, the few, the other, etc. The indefinite pronouns are, in a 
logical sense, QUANTITATIVE: they have universal or partitive meaning, and 
correspond closely to determiners of the same or of similar form (cf 5.14). See 
Table 6.45 opposite for a list of the main.ones. 


Compound pronouns 

The indefinite pronouns divide into two main categories according to their 
morphology and their syntactic behaviour. The COMPOUND PRONOUNS are 
those which are composed of two morphemes, viz a determiner morpheme 
every-, some-, any-, Or no-, and a nominal morpheme -one, -body, or -thing. 
The remaining indefinite pronouns belong to a category which we shall call 
OF-PRONOUNS, because they can be followed by a partitive of-phrase: many 
(of), some (of), etc. | 

The compound pronouns in Table 6.46a opposite are divided into four 
classes (universal, assertive, nonassertive, and negative) corresponding to 
the four classes in Table 6.45. 

The twelve compound pronouns are perfectly regular in their formation, 
the only anomalies being the spelling of no one as two words, and the 
pronunciation of nothing with the vowel /A/ rather than /su/. 

The pairs of pronouns with personal reference (eg: everybody, everyone) 
are equivalent in function and meaning but the pronouns in -one are regarded 


d 


Table 6.45 Major indefinite pronouns and determiners 


UNIVERSAL 


singular 


singular 


NONASSERTIVE ASSERTIVE 


singular 


plural 


pronoun 


COUNT A 


nonpersonal 


(they (. . .)) all/both 


determiner 


pronoun 


all{both 


Someone 


somebody something 


determiner 
pronoun and 
determiner 


determiner 


pronoun 


anyone : 
anybody anything 


either 
any 


no one P 
ii 


none 


pronoun and 
determiner 


pronoun 


neither 


singular or 
plural 


NEGATIVE 


determiner 


Table 6.46a Compound pronouns 


UNIVERSAL 
ASSERTIVE 
NONASSERTIVE 
NEGATIVE 


everybody 
somebody 
anybody 

nobody 


everything 
something 
anything 

nothing 


everyone 
someone 
anyone 

no one 
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NONCOUNT 


(it(.. all 


NONPERSONAL REFERENCE 
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as more elegant than those in -body. All the compound pronouns are singular, 
and have concord with a singular verb even though notionally they may 
denote more than one thing or person: 


Everybody j over eighteen now has a vote. 
Everyone 
I tried everything but nothing works. 


Somebody 
Someone 


Has anybody 
anyone 


} was telling me you've been to America. 


} got anything to say? 


l There was pees } at the office. 
no one 


On the use of the plural in coreference to compound pronouns (eg: Everybody 
has their off days), cf 10.43. 


[a] The frequencies of compound pronouns with any-, every-, and some- that have. personal 
reference are as follows in the LOB and Brown corpora of printed BrE and AmE, respectively : 


Table 6.46b Frequencies of compound pronouns with any-, every-, and some- 


BrE AmE 
anybody 32 42 
anyone : 141 140 
everybody 33 72 
everyone 106 94 
somebody 27 57 
Someone H7 94 


1 

The table shows that, in both corpora, the compounds in -one are consistently more frequent 
than the corresponding compounds in -body; but also that compounds in -body are more 
frequent, and compounds in -one are less frequent, in AmE than in BrE. 

{b] The compound pronouns are pronounced with initial stress, and are thereby minimally 
distinct in speech from combinations of a determiner and an independent word body, one, or 
thing. We must be careful, therefore, to distinguish pronouns from the superficially similar 
sequences of determiner + head: the pronoun 'no one from no one, as in no'one answer [no single 
answer’}; the pronoun ‘everyone from every ‘one, as in every ‘one of the students; and the pronoun 
‘everybody [‘any person’] from every ‘body, as in Every (human) body needs vitamins. 


The compound pronouns are the least problematic of the indefinite pronouns, 
since they behave in general like noun phrases of very general meaning: 


everybody, everyone [tall people’) 
everything [‘all things’, ‘all matter] 


There is no pronoun corresponding to the universal singular determiner 
every. In nominal functions, the determiner combines with the pronoun one 
(with the stress pattern every 'one or ‘every 'one): 
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Every ‘one of us will be present. 
We played several matches against the visitors, but unfortunately lost 
every ‘one. i 


To emphasize the all-inclusive meaning, single is inserted: '(We lost) every 
single one'. : 

Unlike every 'one, which has both personal and nonpersonal reference, the 
compound pronoun ‘everyone (with stress on the first syllable) can refer only 
to persons: 


Iwant Mito one |o feel at home. 
‘everybody à 


To the compound pronouns of personal gender we can add the singular 
genitive ending 's: 


This will put everyone's mind at rest. 
Could you borrow anybody's overcoat? 
There's somebody's glove on the floor. 
It was absolutely nobody's fault. 


A postmodifier e/se can be added to the compound pronouns. Its meaning 
is illustrated by these paraphrases (cf 7.69): 


everyone 'else [‘every other person'] 
nobody 'else [‘no other person'] 
anything ‘else [‘any other thing’] 


The genitive ending is added to else, and not to the pronoun itself (cf ‘group 
genitive’, 5.123): 


I must be drinking someone else's coffee. 
(NOT: *someone’s else coffee) 

His hair is longer than anybody else's. 
(Nor: *anybody's else) 


In addition, the compound pronoun can be postmodified freely by normal 
restrictive noun-phrase postmodifiers (c/17.9f), such as prepositional 
phrases and relative clauses: 


somebody J know something for dinner 
everyone (that) you meet anything made of silver 


The compound pronouns cannot be premodified by adjectives (*new nothing), 
but instead, adjectival modification is added after the pronoun (cf 17.57): 


somebody very tall 

nothing new 

something nice for dinner 

anyone kinder and more considerate than Janice 


Of-pronouns 
The remaining indefinite pronouns, here called oF-PRONOUNS (cf Table 6.48 
over page) are distinguished by the following characteristics: 


Note 


6.49 
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(a) They can be followed by a partitive of-phrase: 


Some of us were tired and hungry. 


(b) They can be used as substitutes for noun phrases or other nominal 
constructions: ` 


‘Many children learn to read quite quickly, but some [= some children] 
need special instruction. 


On the classification of pronouns as substitutes, cf 12.10/f. 


(c) They are all (with the exception of none) identical in form to the 
corresponding determiner (cf 5.14). 


Table 6.48 Indefinite pronouns which take the partitive of-construction . 


all (of) 


UNIVERSAL all (of) - all (of) 
(6.49-51) each (of) both (of) 
' some (of) 


ASSERTIVE 
(i) some 


some (of) some (of) 


much (of) 
more (of) 
most (of) 
a little (of) 
fewerlless (of) less (of) 
fewest]least (of) least (of) 
(iv) one 
(6.54—-56) 


(6.59-61) either (of) 
Sew (of) little (of) 


neither (of) 


All the of-pronouns can be interpreted as substitutes; but in addition, some of them can be used 
without the ofconstruction to refer to people in general. The following famous quotations from 
earlier English illustrate this use, which today is somewhat literary and archaic: 


Many are called, but few are chosen. [$1 Matthew's Gospel] 
Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon them. 
[Shakespeare, Twelfth Night] 
In each case the meaning can be elucidated by inserting people: some = ‘some people’, etc. 


Universal pronouns 
Our plan now is to look at each of the categories of compound pronouns and 
of-pronouns in turn, beginning with the UNIVERSAL pronouns. With each 


6.50 
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category, we shall draw attention to parallels between pronouns and 
determiners. 


The relation of universal pronouns to their determiners is shown in Table _ 


6.49. The compound pronouns everyone, everybody, and everything have 
already been discussed (cf 6.46/). . ` 


Table 6.49 Universal pronouns ` é 


i COUNT NONCOUNT 
personal nonpersonal 


everyone TAN i 
everybody everything 


all 


al -c (2everything) 


each 


a 
pronoun and all 
PLURAL determiner hoth ((of) the boys/pens) 


All and both 
All is used with plural nouns for quantities of more than two, and both is used 


SINGULAR 


all ((of) the 
furniture) 


"with plural nouns for quantities of two only (dual number): 


The club is open to people of both sexes and all nationalities. 
Both (of) his parents died young. 
All (of) the children were working hard. 


When all and both are followed by a determiner such as the (but not by the 
zero article: *all of boys), there is a choice between the insertion of of and its 
omission: 


All (of) 
Both (of) 


Technically, all or both is a pronoun when followed by of, and a predeterminer 
when followed by another determiner (cf 5.15f). 

All, unlike both, can also be followed by a singular count noun, as in [1], or 
by a noncount noun, as in [2]: 


} the boys want to become football players. 


His action was condemned by all (of) the civilized world. [1] 
All (of) that money you gave them has been spent. [2] 


Before a singular count noun, however, all is somewhat formal, and is 
frequently replaced by a construction with whole as an adjective or noun: 


The whole (of the) civilized world denounced the invasion. 


Similarly, both the boys can be replaced by the two boys or both boys. 
Unless followed by the of-phrase, all and both follow a personal pronoun 
rather than precede it: 


Note 
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All of us 
We ail 


j like Peter. 
I’ve met lice of el before, 


them both 


When all, both, and each (cf 5.16) are postposed in this way, and apply to the 
subject, they appear in the position of a medial adverb (cf 8.16). According 
to the rules for adverb placement, thís means that they occur immediately 
after the subject if there is no operator [3], otherwise after the operator [4, 5]: 


They fa i} won their matches, [3] 
fall | {fast asleep. 

We were (ut iran | ua 

The villages have { a " been destroyed. : [5] 


As [5] shows, the postposed universal pronoun may also occur after a 


nonpronominal noun phrase as subject. In other positions in the sentence, - 


however, the postposed pronoun occurs immediately after its head, and the 
head can only be a personal pronoun: 


all 
They wld | *the mA both } to wait. 
each 


{a] Used alone, all can be equivalent to everything : 

All i 

Everyt A is not lost. 
In this sense, ali can be preceded by a possessive pronoun: 

He gave his all. [‘everything he had"] 
[b] AX can be premodified by degree adverbials and by modifiers of negative implication ; nearly 
all, (not) quite all, not all, by no means all, etc. 
[c] Both is intrinsically definite, and in this differs from the cardinal numeral two, even when it 
is not followed by the definite article: E 

Both Both 

Two o j her eyes were closed. Two } eyes were closed. 
The statements containing two do not make sense when applied to an individual person, because 
they imply that there are more than two eyes in question. But determiner + unstressed two + 
noun can be used in: 

Her two eyes were like saucers. 
Compare also: 

the[my]these two boys It was just the two of us. 


Each and every. 

Words like cach, every, and the compounds with every- can be termed 
DISTRIBUTIVE, because they pick out the members of a set singly, rather than 
considering them in the mass. They are therefore singular in number. Apart 


from this difference, each and every as determiners are often equivalent to 
all: 


All good teachers study their subject carefully. (1l 


Note 
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rid j good teacher studies his subject carefully. [1a] 
(On the use of his in [1a], cf 6.9.) 
All, each; and every one can also be equivalent in a pronominal function, 


except that each (unlike every one and all) can refer to just two people or 
things: 


Several cars arrived. 


Each (one) of them was mud-stained. [2] 
Every one of them was mud-stained. : [2a] 
All of them were mud-stained. : [2b] 

There is also a noticeable difference between [3] and Ba, 3b]: 
All (of ) the girls ` . [3] 
Each one of the girls > received a magnificent prize. [3a] 
Every one of the girls [3b] 


While [3] might mean that the girls shared a single prize, [3a] and [3b] both 
mean that there were as many prizes as girls. Note that each as a pronoun (4] 
is equivalent to each as a determiner followed by one [4a], and to each as a 
determiner followed by a noun [4b]: 


Each of the states [4] 
Each one of the states » has its own flag. [4a] 
Each state [4b] 


[a] The distributive use of each is further discussed in reference to coordination in 13.61. On 
concord with each, cf 10.37 Note [b]. 
(b] All of the quantitative pronouns have a distributive use (cf 10.47), as in [5]; usually the plural 
has the same meaning and is preferred to the singular, as in [5a]: 
All the children have their own bicycle. 15] 
All the children have their own bicycles. [tone bicycle for each'] [5a] 


Assertive pronouns 


The some series 
The term ASSERTIVE applies to pronouns and determiners which are associated 
with ‘assertive territory’ rather than ‘nonassertive territory’ (cf 2.53//). The 
clearest case of this distinction is to be found in the contrast between some 
and any, and between their corresponding compound pronouns somebody, 
anybody, etc (cf 6.46). 

Some as a determiner [1, 2] and as a pronoun [1a, 2a] occurs most typically 
with plural and noncount nouns: 


Some rolls have been eaten. [1] 
Some bread has been eaten. [2] 
Some (of the rolls) have been eaten. [1a] 
Some (of the bread) has been eaten. - [2a] 


In these examples, some as a plural form contrasts with one, which is singular 


(cf 6.54): 


Note 
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One 


E ! of the rolls has been eaten. 
Some 


But as a determiner, some also occurs with singular count nouns, especially 
temporal nouns: 


"Some ‘day, Yl tell you a great secret. [‘one day’] 
They've been staying in the village for 'some "time. . 


With other singular nouns, some is less usual, and has the meaning ‘a certain’ 
or ‘some... or other’: : 


Did you see some strange man (or other) looking over the hedge? 
I hear that some rare animal (or other) has escaped from the zoo. 


The addition of or other underlines the iridefinite or 'unknown' quality of the 
referent. ` : k 
- Some of followed by a singular count noun is used in a partitive sense: 


Some of the loaf has been eaten. ['part of the loaf"] 


[a] On some as a substitute pronoun, cf 12.17f. : 
[b] Or other can also be added to compounds beginning with some-: 
It's time you got somebody or other to help you. . 
[c] Especially in AmE, some is strongly stressed with a singular count noun in exclamatory 
sentences such as: 
That was “some 'meal! [ta very good meal'] (very informal) 
[d] On unstressed some in comparison with zero article, cf 5.39 f. 


Multal and paucal quantifiers . : 

The multal and paucal group of pronouns, with their matching postdetermi- 
ners (cf 5.23), are antonyms with a similar distribution. Many [‘a large 
number] contrasts with a few [‘a small number'], and much ['a large amount] 
contrasts with a little ['a small amount]: 


Iknow iid } people in Boston. 


Many 


d e (of my friends) were there. 


too much 
a little 


Much has,been said about the cost of medicine. 


I have eaten { } (of the food). 


Much and, to a lesser extent, many have acquired some nonassertive force 
(cf 10.61 Note [b], with the result that they are rarely used, at least in 
informal English, without some negative or interrogative implication. 
Sentences like [1] are uncharacteristic of modern idiomatic English, and 
there is a preference for open-class quantifiers such as a great deal (of), as in 
[la]: 


much. l u] 


We have endured { a great deal. [1] 


Similarly, rather than [2] with many, informal English shows a preference for 
[22] with plenty of and a lot of (cf 5.25): 
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many good ideas. [2] 
She has 4 plenty d i [2a] 
- Lalotof good ideas. 


As postdeterminer and substitute pronoun, many can be preceded by the 
definite article: : 


the many dangers we face 


The quantifier is followed in this construction by a restrictive relative clause; 
the quantifier itself, however, has the meaning of a nonrestrictive modifier, 
so that [3] can be paraphrased as [3a]: 


I am well aware of the many dangers (that) we face. . [3] 
Jam well aware of the dangers we face — and there are many 
of them. i? (3a] 


These quantifiers are gradable, and can be accompanied by degree adverbs 
such as very, too, so, as, enough. Notice that guite precedes the indefinite 
article in quite a few ['a considerable number’), but that very follows it in a 
very few: 


A: Have you seen (very) many houses for sale? 


Yes, Y ve seen quite a few. 
B: (BUT NOT: "quite many, *quite several) 
No, I've seen only a very few. 


There are also comparative and superlative forms as shown in Table 6.53. As 


Table 6.53 Comparative and superlative forms of multal and paucal quantifiers 


MULTAL PAUCAL 


yer 
COMPARATIVE more Jewe less 
(less) 
t 
SUPERLATIVE most fewes least 
(least) 


in the case of determiner function (cf 5.24), there are prescriptive objections 
against the use of less and least with plural nouns. Yet they are widely used 
in informal English. Hence alongside fewer changes and less noise, the table 
allows for the possibility of less changes. Examples: 


There used to be more women than men in the country, 


ewer. 


but now there are f 
less. 


Most of us enjoy reading. 


Note 
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The is optionally added to most in the sense 'the greatest number (of)' 


| (cf 7.84): : 


In this constituency, the Labour Party often polls (the) most votes, and 
the Tory Party (the) fewest/least. But this time, the Tories had more 
Success than usual. 


[a] We keep a few and a little distinct from few and little, which are dealt with in 6.62. 
[b] Many, like few (cf 6.62), has a predicative use (‘numerous’] in formal and literary English 
(cf 5.23 Note(c]): ! 

His sins were mány, and his friends were few. 
[c] The absolute forms many/much and a fewla little can precede the comparative forms more, 
fewer, and less in the comparison of different totals or amounts: 


many 1°" \ (apples) 
many fewer apples, 


We have had this year than last year. 


a few more (plums) 
much less (rain) 


One 


(a) Numerical one . 

One in its numerical sense fits into the list of indefinite pronouns at this point; 
but it is a versatile word with a number of different functions, which can 
conveniently be considered together. Three types of pronoun one can be 
distinguished morphologically: : 


(a) NUMERICAL ONE (c) GENERIC ONE 


(b) SUBSTITUTE ONE 


one, ones one, one's, oneself 


Fig 6.54 Three types of the pronoun one 


asadi E ^ n 
The cardinal: numeral one is, naturally enough, singular and count. It is 
invariable, but can occur, like other cardinals, either as a determiner or as 
the head of a noun phrase: 


DETERMINATIVE FUNCTION HEAD FUNCTION 


th : 
(the) id boy/pen one of the boys/pens 


One can be the stressed equivalent of the indefinite article (cf 5.38), and is 
also the singular equivalent of the indefinite pronoun some in a context like 
this: 

I've made some cakes. Would you LIKE em (of them)? 
One also occurs in contrast to the other or another in correlative constructions. 
One (or the one) . . . the other is used with reference to two: 


I saw two suspicious-looking men. (The) one went this way, 
the other that. 
One of his eyes is better than the other. 


Note 


6.55 


Note 
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One . . . another or one . . . the other is used with reference to more than two: 


another. 
the other. 


I’ve been busy with one thing or another. 


We overtook one car after { 


There is an adverbial use of these correlatives in the construction one-t- 
preposition + another [1] or, more usually, preposition + the reciprocal 
pronoun one another [1a], or one + preposition + the other [1b]: 


one with another. (literary) : [1] 
They talked b one another. [1a] 
She stacked the books one on top of the other. [1b] 


On the use of one meaning ‘a certain’ before a name, eg: one Charlie Brown, cf 5.63 Note [b]. 


(b) Substitute one 
The substitute pronoun one has the plural ones, and is used as a substitute for 


a count noun, or for an equivalent nominal expression (cf 12.15/): 


A: I’m looking for a book on grammar. 
B: Is this the one you mean? ['the book on grammar] 

A: Yes, l'd like a drink, but just a small one. {ʻa small drink] — ,. 
B: I thought you preferred large ones. [large drinks’] 


Substitute one can be easily combined with determiners and modifiers: 
those ones I like the old one in the kitchen 


However, it is only exceptionally that one immediately follows the indefinite 
article: a one. One alone is used as a substitute for a/an + noun: 


I'm having a drink. Would you like one too? [‘a drink’] 


[a] A one as a numeral can occur when one is used as a noun: 
I couldn't make out whether the number was a seven or a one. [ʻa number one'] 
[b] The indefinite article with one is also heard more widely in casual speech, as in [t], in the 
sense of exclamatory ‘a single one’; and, as in [2], in coy nonstandard usage in the sense of ‘an 
amusing person’: 
I had lots of pencils, and now I haven't got a one! {lj 
You are a one! [2] 


(c) Generic one 

Generic one occurs chiefly in the singular and with personal gender. It has 
the genitive one’s and the reflexive oneself (cf 6.23). The meaning of generic 
one is ‘people in general’, often with particular reference to the speaker, eg: 


I like to dress nicely. It gives one confidence. [1] 


The use of generic one is chiefly formal, and is often replaced colloquially by 
you (cf 6.21): 


One would 


i ! 
You'd } think they would run a later bus than that! [2] 


. Note 
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: In AmE, the coreferential use of one (or genitive one's or reflexive oneself) 
is characteristically formal, hefhis/himself being preferred in regular usage: 


one's investments. <esp BrE> 


One must be careful about 4 , . . : 
; his investments. (esp AME) | 


However, concern over sexual bias (cf/6.10) has caused AmE in effect to 
‘move towards adoption of the BrE pattern. On the other hand, in both AmE 
and BrE the use of generic one has never occurred in natural informal use. In 
consequence, people who embark on sequences involving. one mix the 
pronoun one with those more natural to informal use. Hence discourse in 
both AmE and BrE may show vacillation, eg: 


It’s difficult if your house gets burgled, when one is out late at work.’ 


Generic one does not accept determiners or modifiers: 
*The cautious one can't be too careful, can the one? 


Half, several, enough ` 
A miscellaneous group of pronouns may be illustrated at this point. They all 
have corresponding determiners: 


Half (of) the class/children were girls. 

I’ve only read half (of) the book. 

We had to wait for half an hour. 

Several (of my friends) attended the conference. 

I have several books on folklore. 

I've had enough (of your tantrums/misbehaviour). 
Tom is enough of a sportsman to accept defeat gladly. 
There is enough (of the) water to last several weeks. 


Several is always plural, and indicates a number slightly greater than a few. 
Enough contrasts with too little and too few (cf 15.73). As determiner, it usually 
occurs in front of the head noun, but can also (rarely) follow it: 


enough food 


Phere was re enough 


} to last a whole year. 


Half, normally a predeterminer, as in half a loaf, half an hour (cf 5.16), also occurs occasionally 
asa postdeterminer: a half loaf, a half hour. 


Other and another 


Other as a postdeterminer follows the other determiners, including quantifiers 
and (sometimes) numerals (cf 5.20//): 


all the other women that other colour several other trees 
her other sister many other ideas two other letters 


As a pronoun, it can follow the same wide range of determiners; it also occurs 
in a plural form others: 


Some people complained, but others were more tolerant. 
Where are all the others? ['people, books’, etc] 
I have one sock, but I've lost the other (one). 


Note 
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Others is used in an absolute sense in: 
We should be considerate to others. [‘other people generally'] 


Another, although spelt as a single word, is to be considered a fusion of the 
two words an and other, or alternatively'as a reduced version of one other: — 


I've sold my bicycle and bought another (one). 
I have a/one sister in New York, and another in Canberra. 


Apart from its usual meaning, another also has an incremental meaning of ‘a 
further’ or ‘one more’: 


May I borrow another piece of paper? [an additional piece of paper'] 
In this sense, another can be followed by a numeral and a plural noun: 


The farm already has ten cows, but they are buying another five (cows). 
[‘five more cows’] 

Although comparatively rare with the of-construction, other/others and 
another may be classed with the of-pronouns. Examples of their use with this 
construction are: 

Some members of our expedition wanted to climb to the summit, but 
others of us thought it too dangerous. 
Isaw another of those yellow butterflies yesterday. 


The genitive of another and other is rare when the reference is general: 


*another's 
She has 4 another person's > coat. 
somebody else's 
; ... | others’ 
We are not interested in 4 0. 16/5 ,.r problems. 
other people's 


But with narrower reference: 


the other's bag. [two people] 


Each looked after ps others' bags. [several people] 


Other and another tend to occur as the second item in correlative combinations (cf 6.31, 6.54), 


eg: 
some people . . . others, the one . . . the other, each . . . other, ane... other, another. 


Nonassertive pronouns 

In addition to the compound pronouns anybody, anyone, and anything, there 
are two nonassertive of-pronouns any and either. With reference to the 
distinction (made in 2.53ff) between assertive and nonassertive forms, we 
can see that there is a parallel between assertive some and nonassertive any: 


Assertive: 
Pam bought some apples. 
Nonassertive, interrogative, positive: 
Did Pam buy any apples? 
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Nonassertive, interrogative, negative: 
Didn’t Pam buy any apples? 
Nonassertive, negative: 
Pam didn’t buy any apples. 


Besides not, the negative forms whose scope favours nonassertive forms 
include for example the following (cf 10.60f/): 


(a) Words negative in form: never, no, neither, nor 
(b) Words negative in meaning: 
(i) the adverbs and determiners hardly, little, few, only, seldom, etc 
Gi) the "implied, negatives’ just,. before; fail, prevent; reluctant, hard, 
difficult, etc; and comparisons with too l 


Compare the following assertive/nonassertive pairs of sentences: 


Jean will always manage to do something useful, 
Jean will never manage to do anything useful. 


There was a good chance somebody would come. 
There was /ittle chance anybody would come. 


John was eager to read some (of the) books. 
reluctant 


John was é 
too lazy 


to read any (of the) books. 


Some and any series 

The main ‘superficial’ markers of nonassertion are negative, interrogative, 
and conditional clauses, but it is the underlying or basic meaning of the 
whole sentence which ultimately conditions the choice of the some or the any 
series (cf 10.61). For example, in sentence [1], the basic meaning is negative 
and nonassertive, as appears in the paraphrase [1a]: 


Freud contributed more than anyone to the understanding 


of dreams. [1] 
Nobody contributed as much to the understanding of dreams 
as Freud. [la] 


Conversely, some is often used in negative, interrogative, and conditional 
sentences, when the basic meaning is assertive (‘positive orientation’, 
of 11.6): 


Did pee ly 


anybody ] telephone last night? 


The difference between these last two can be explained in terms of different 
presuppositions: somebody rather suggests that the speaker expected a 
telephone call, whereas anybody does not. In making an invitation or an 
offer, it is for the same reason polite to presuppose an acceptance: 


Would you like some wine? 


The following sentences illustrate further the use of the some series in 
superficially nonassertive contexts: 
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If someone were to drop a match here, the house would be on fire in 
two minutes. 

But what if somebody decides to break the rules? 

Will somebody please open the door? 

Why don't you ask some other question? 


Note The primary difference between some and any is that some is specific, though unspecified, while 
any is nonspecific (cf 10.60). 


Any and either . 

6.61 Any is distinguished from either in representing a choice between three or 
more, while either limits the choice to two; thus either, like both (cf 6.50) and 
neither (cf 6.62), has dual meaning. This.difference obtains whether the 
determiner or the pronoun is used: 


any of my relatives 


iage. 
either of my Rud about the marriag 


-~ Ihaven't written to { 
any part of the roof? 


Can you see pt end of the tunnel? 


Any is also used for plural and noncount phrases: 


Have you seen any (of the) men working on this site? 
Don't spill any ((of the) wine). 


On concord of verbs and pronouns with any, cf 10.42. 

Any in its stressed form occurs in ‘assertive territory’ with the meaning ‘it 
doesn't matter which/who/what'. This is uncommon except (a) where the 
clause contains a modal auxiliary (especially will, can, or may), or (b) where 
the noun phrase introduced by any contains restrictive postmodification 
(especially a relative clause): 


He will eat any kind of vegetables. 

Any dog might bite a child if teased. 

Any offer would be better than this. 

I advise you to accept any offer you receive. 


The compound pronouns anybody, anyone, and anything are similarly used: 


He will eat anything. 
Anyone who tells lies is punished. 


And a parallel use of either, where the hearer is offered a choice between two, 
is exemplified in: 

You can ask either of us to help you. 

Either of the other offers would be preferable to this. 


The following sentences illustrate yet another superficially assertive use of 
any: 


Please return any overdue books to the library. 
We are grateful for any aid the public can give. 


Note 
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The meaning of any is nonassertive here in that its force is conditional: 
‘overdue books, if there are any’; ‘aid, if any can be given’. 


Any and its compounds can be intensified by the postmodifier at all: 
Any offer at all would be better than this. 


Negative pronouns 

Corresponding to the negative determiners no and neither, the negative 
pronouns are the of-pronouns none and neither, and the compound pronouns 
nobody, no one, and nothing (cf 6.46). In addition, few and little, although not 


morphologically negative, are negative in meaning and in syntactic. 


behaviour. Examples are: 


I have received no urgent message(s). 


None (of the students) pet failed. 


Neither { 


That’s none of your business! 
I said nothing about it. 


Nobody 
No one 


of the accusations | . ” 
x Is true. 
accusation 


} has sent an apology so far. 


Neither differs from no and none as either differs from any: it is restricted to a 
set of two people or things, while none applies to three or more entities, and 
no to any number. 

Few and little, as distinct from a few and a little (cf 6.53), are negative 
quantifiers corresponding to many and much: 


There were few visitors at the exhibition. [‘not many visitors’] 

Few of the animals will survive the winter. (‘not many of the animals’] 
They have many supporters, while we have few. 

There was /ittle enthusiasm for the project. (‘not much enthusiasm’] 
Little of the original building remains today. [‘not much’] 

They have plenty of money, but we have comparatively /ittle. 


Few and little may be used attributively following the and also predicatively: 


What we have is but little. the little money I have left 
His faults are few. the few friends he has 


In the attributive construction, few follows a determiner such as the, those, 
and what. The predicative construction is rather literary. 


[a] On the choice of singular and plural concord with no, neither, none, etc, of 10.42, 
[b] The relation between the negative and the nonassertive forms, eg the equivalence of I have 
none and I haven't any, is discussed in 10.58, 
[c] The negative quantifiers few and little can be intensified by very, extremely, etc: 

extremely few (visitors) very little (food) 
No, none, and the compound negative pronouns, on the other hand, can be intensified by the 
postmodifiers at all and what(so)ever (cf also 10.62): none at all, nothing at all, etc: 

A: Did she have an excuse for being late? B: None at all|what(so)ever. 
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Numerals 


Cardinal and ordinal numerals  . 

Numerals have both open-class and closed-class characteristics (c/ 2.42). 
They can function either as determinatives or as heads in the noun phrase. 
The numeral system of cardinals (one, two, etc) and ordinals (first, second, 
etc) will be clear from Table 6.63 below: 


0 nought, zero 
1 one 
2 two 
3 three 
4 four 
5 five 
6 six 
7 seven 
8 eight 
'9 mine 
10 ten 
11 eleven 
12 twelve 
13 thirteen 
14 fourteen 
15 fifteen 
16 sixteen 
17 seventeen 
18 eighteen 
19 nineteen 
20 twenty 
21 twenty-one 
22 twenty-two 
23 twenty-three 
24 twenty-four 
25 twenty-five 
26 twenty-six 
27 twenty-seven 
28 twenty-eight 
29 twenty-nine 
30 thirty 
40 forty 
50 fifty 
60 sixty 
70 seventy 
80 eighty 
90 ninety 


100 a/one hundred 
101 a/one hundred and one 


Ist first 

2nd second 

3rd third 

4th fourth 

5th fifth 

6th sixth 

7th seventh 

8th eighth 

9th ninth 

10th tenth 

I fth eleventh 

12th twelfth 

13th thirteenth 
14th fourteenth 
15th fifteenth 

16th sixteenth 
17th seventeenth 
18th eighteenth 
19th nineteenth 
20th twentieth 
21st twenty-first 
22nd twenty-second 
23rd twenty-third 
24th twenty-fourth 
25th twenty-fifth 
26th twenty-sixth 
27th twenty-seventh 
28th twenty-eighth 
29th twenty-ninth 
30th thirtieth 
40th fortieth 

50th fiftieth 

60th sixtieth 

70th seventieth 
80th eightieth 
90th ninetieth 


100th (one) hundredth 


[01st (one) hundred and first 


102nd (one) hundred and second 
1,000th (one) thousandth 
1,001 st (one) thousand and first 
2,000th two thousandth 
10,000th ten thousandth 
100,000th (one) hundred thousandth 
1,000,000th (one) millionth 


102 a/one hundred and two 
1,000 a/one thousand 
1,001 a/one thousand (and) one 
2,000 two thousand 
10,000 ten thousand 
100,000 a/one hundred thousand 
1,000,000 a/one million 


Note 
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[a] One thousand million (1,000,000,000) is called one billion in the American system of 
numeration. In the UK, billion has traditionally been used for 1,000, 000,000,000 (10!2), 

corresponding to one trillion in the US. However, the American usage where billion = 10° is now 
often used also in the UK by people who are ignorant of the double meaning of the word. It is 
not used by scientists, engineers, and mathematicians according to- the British Standards 
Institution, which recommends that the use of billion, together with the equally ambiguous 
trillion (10"? or 10'S) and quadrillion (105 or 109), should be avoided. 

[b] The convention for separating the thousands in writing varies. In finance it is still normal to 
use a comma in the UK, eg: £50,000. However, since the comma is used to indicate the decimal 
point in most non-English-speaking countries, the comma is often avoided also in English, as it 
would cause confusion. In science and engineering a space is used, eg: 50 000, and there are 
signs that this practice (which accords with the recommendation of the International 
Organization for Standardization) is beginning to be accepted for money as well, eg: £3 982. 


The typographical distinctions in the table draw attention to the fact that 
cardinal numerals for 1 to 13, and 20, 30, 50, 100, 1000, etc are unsystematic, 
and have to be learned as individual items. Cardinal numerals from 74 to 99 
are largely systematic, since they are formed by adding endings to the other 
numbers. There are two sets of such derivative numerals: /4 to 19 are formed 
by the ending -teen; 40,.50, 60, 70, 80, 90 are formed by the ending -ty. 

Compare the series: 


six ~six'teen ~ ‘sixty 
seven ~ seven'teen ~ ‘seventy 


Note however the spelling shift in: 
four ~ four'teen ~ ‘forty 

Note also the Pronunciation and spelling changes in: 
five [ay] ~ fifteen hf ~ "fifty hu 


Ordinal numerals for 1 to 3 are unsystematic: first, second, third. The rest 
are formed by adding -th to the cardinal numerals. (But note the change in 
five ~ fifth.) Cardinal numerals ending in -y change to -ie before -th: 


four ~ fourth fourteen ~ fourteenth forty ~ fortieth 
five ~ fifth fifteen ~ fifteenth fifty ~ fiftieth 
six - sixth, sixteen ~ sixteenth sixty ~ sixtieth 


Both cardinal jand ordinal numerals can function like pronouns [1-4] or 
like postdeterminers [5-6]: 


Five is an odd number. [1] 
There are nine (of them). l [2] 
I was the tenth on the list. [3] 
She was only five. [‘five years old'] [4] 
There are 57 people on board. [5] 
He referred to the Fifth Amendment. {6] 


On the appositive use in number five, page nine, etc, cf 17.88 Note. 
The ordinals in pronominal use are usually preceded by the definite article 
[7], and thus resemble superlatives with ellipted heads [8]: 


Note 
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Today is the fourteenth (day) (of July). (7] 
This is the best (runner) of them all. [8] 


[a] Unlike the change of -y to -iefs) in nouns (¢f5.81) and verbs (cf£/3.10), the change from 
cardinals ending in -y to ordinals ending in -ie( th), adds a syllable. Compare: ] 

sixty ~ the sixties /'sikstiz/ ~ the sixtieth /'sikstio0/ 
[b] Numerals in word-form between 21 and 99 (except the multiples of ten) are hyphenated: 
twenty-one, eighty-six, etc (on written fractions, cf 6.67). Small numerals - variously taken as 
under 20 or under 100 - are usually spelled as words in connected writing. Even large numerals 
are spelled out at the beginnings of sentences. 
[c] The sign 0 is frequently read as /no:t/, especially in BrE, where it is spelt nought. In AmE zero 
/'‘z1arau/ is more commonly used. In both varieties, zero is normal in scientific contexts and also 
for temperature: 

: It's five degrees below zero. 

Oh [ou] is most frequent in reading out large sequences such as telephone and house numbers: 

Extension 5076 ‘five of seven six" 

(James Bond) 007 ‘double oh seven‘ : 
When one is not talking about number values but quantities, therei isa wide range of expressions, 
eg: 

Italy won 4-0. ‘four nil", ‘four (to) nothing’ [football] 

It's Georgia over Alabama, 7-0. ‘seven zip’ [AmE sports reporting] 

The score is 30-0. ‘thirty /ove’ [racket sports] 
Also expressions with the pronouns no and none are used (cf 6.62), eg: 

We had five lectures last week but none this week. 

There will be two lessons tomorrow but no lesson on Tuesday. 
[d] Note the following informal ways of indicating approximate numbers: 


some eighty people [some unstressed] 
80-odd ina por NOT: *85-odd people] 


['about eighty'] 


80 people or 


ean 
80 or so people 
a good eighty people [‘at least 80°] 


An example of approximate time: 
I'll be there eightish. ['about eight o'clock'] 


Hundred, thousand, million 
With hundred, thousand, and million, one has an unstressed variant a (cf 5.38): 


$100 is read as ‘one (or a) hundred dollars’ 


However, only one can be used after another numeral [1], and usually in the 
low year dates [2]: 


1100 is read as e °} thousand b °) hundred’ [1] 
169 BC is read as ‘one hundred (and) sixty-nine BC’ [2] 


Since one is a numeral, it can be preceded by a determiner: 


theja|that 100 (‘one hundred") metre race 


Hundred, thousand, and million are used both as numerals, as in [3], and as 
quantity nouns with plural -s and followed by of (cf 5.89), as in [4] and [5]: 


afraid of ... / good at ... etc. (adjective + preposition) 


I'm not very l'm fed up 
good at maths. lem. with my job. 
>z 
/ 
$ 1 
He's afraid of me. —_ zc 9 
| afraid of ... / scared of ... J Are you afraid of dogs? 


J 
a. 


angry with somebody Why are you angry with me? What have | done? 


angry about something J Are you angry about last night? (= something that 
happened last night) 
different from ... .) Lisa is very different from (or to) her sister. 
or different to ... | 
| fed up with ... ) l'm fed up with my job. | want to do something different. 
| (= I've had enough of my job) 
| full of ... | © The room was full of people. 
| good at ... ) Are you good at maths? 
interested in ... | l'm not interested in sport. 
married to ... ) Sue is married to a dentist. (= her husband is a dentist) 
nice/kind of somebody to ... ) It was kind of you to help us. Thank you very much. 
be nice/kind to somebody ) Davidis very friendly. He's always very nice to me. 
sorry about a situation I'm afraid | can't help you. I'm sorry about that. 
sorry for/about doing something ) I'm sorry for/about not phoning you yesterday. 


(or I'm sorry | didn't phone you) 
| be/feel sorry for somebody | feel sorry for them. They are in a very difficult situation. 


of/at/for (etc.) + -ing 


After a preposition (of/at/for etc.), a verb ends in -ing: 


“Im not very good at | telling stories. 
à B | Areyou fed up with | doing the same thing every day? 
| q lm sorry for | not phoning | you yesterday. 
| 1 Thank you for | helping | me. 
Mark is thinking of | buying | a new car. 
Tom left without | saying goodbye. (= he didn't say goodbye) 
After | doing the shopping, they went home. 


234 before/after -ing => Unit 105 think about/of > Unit 113 
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Ten million viewers saw the title fight on TV. f [3] 
` Millions (of people) are starving. : f [4] 
Hundreds of thousands (of people) are homeless. [5] 


In technical contexts, thousand is sometimes abbreviated k and million m: 


That's a job which pays 825k. 
$25m ‘twenty-five million dollars’ 


Dates 
We always read year dates as hundreds: 


“nineteen eighty-five’ . 
in 1985 + ‘nineteen hundred and eighty-five’ docu) 


“one thousand nine hundred and eighty-five’ 
in the 1600s ‘sixteen hundreds’ 


Other examples: 


in the 17th century ‘seventeenth century’ 

in the 1980s read (but rarely written) as: ‘nineteen-eighties’ (cf: in the 
early eighties; a woman in her (early[mid]late) thirties; a girl in her 
early|mid|late teens) 


Day and month are usually indicated thus: 


Z(th) February or February 7(th) read as ‘the seventh of February’, 
‘February the seventh’, also ‘February seven’, or ‘February seventh’ 


In date abbreviations, numerals are normally separated by an oblique, or 
a period: 
7/2/82 or 7.2.82 
Both could be used for ‘7(th) February 1982’ (BrE) or ‘July 2(nd), 1982” 
<AmE). i 


Numerals in àbbreviations for times of f day contain a colon (esp AmE)» or 
a period (BrE», las in: 


6:30 or 6.30 ‘six-thirty’ or ‘half past six’ 


Fractions , 
Vulgar fractions are written and read thus: 
4 ‘a/one half’ % ‘two-thirds’ 
4 ‘a/one third’ $  'seven-eighths' 
i ‘a/one quarter’ 3i ‘three and three-quarters’ 
4 ‘a/one fifth’ n eight over seventy-six 


‘eight seventy-sixths’ 
Hyphens are often used, particularly in premodification: 


a three-quarter mile; three(-)quarters of a mile [fourths is a less common 
alternative to quarters here] 


Note 
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Hyphens are not used with the indefinite article: thus one-third but a third. 
Note the different read forms for 3 and 4 in premodification: 


a three-quarter majority a two-thirds majority 
Compare: 


alone hundredth of a second. [= thl 
ajone two hundredth of a second. [= stal 


He got three hundredths of the money. [= 1$c] 


He won the race by { 


The point at which integers cease and decimal fractions begin is indicated 
by a period (sometimes raised above the line in BrE). In decimal fractions, 
the whole numerals are read out in the usual way (‘seventy-one’, etc), but the 
numerals to the right of the decimal point are read out as single digits Gite 
three’, etc): 


71.53 ‘seventy-one point five three’ 


0.426 fess 


‘nough |] point four two six' 


South African English follows the practice in most Continental European languages of writing 
decimal fractions with a comma (and reading it as ‘comma’) instead of a period: 
1,2% 'onecomma two per cent’ 


Mathematical symbols 

Small numerals are usually spelled out, as it is not usual to introduce 
mathematical symbols into ordinary writing; but such symbols as the 
following are normally flanked only by numerals, not words: 


= ‘equals’ + ‘plus’ 
— ‘minus’ x ‘times’ or ‘multiplied by’ 
‘divided by’ * ‘the (square) root of? 


+} 


Thus: 
(17—./9 + $8) — (4 x 3)=15 


would be read as ‘seventeen minus the square root of nine, plus sixty-five 
over five, minus four times three, equals fifteen'. (Mathematical symbols 
make the relationships unambiguous.) 

On concord in expressions like ‘2 and 2 is/are 4’, cf 10.37 Note [e]. 


Currency statements 
The dollar sign ($) and the pound sign (£) are written before the numeral but 
said after the numeral: 


$475 ‘four hundred (and) seventy-five dollars’ 
£7.3m ‘seven point three million pounds’ 


The abbreviations p, for both singular penny and plural pence (cf 5.90), and e, 
for cent(s), are written solid after the numeral: 
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87p 'eighty-seven pence’ (informal: /pi:/> 
75e. 'seventy-five cents' 


In currency statements, the period is usually ignored in reading. The 
combinations of £ and p and of $ and e are pronounced as follows (from most 
to least formal): f f l 


‘eight pounds twenty-five’ 


: ‘eight pounds twenty-five pence’ 
£8.25 
‘eight twenty-five’ 


‘three dollars forty’ 


‘three dollars (and) forty cents’ 
$3.40 
‘three forty’ 


Bibliographical note : 
General on pronouns: Bolinger (1977b, 1979); Dusková (1965); Jackendoff (1968); Jacobsson 
(1970); Langacker (1969); Lees and Klima (1963); Storms (1964). 

On personal, possessive, and reflexive pronouns, see Erdmann (1978); Helke (1979); Jacobsson 
(19682); Seppänen (1980); Wales (1980); Wood (1955/6); on reciprocal pronouns, see Kjellmer 
(1982); on demonstrative pronouns, see R. Lakoff (1974). 


On indefinite pronouns, see Bald (forthcoming); Bolinger (1976); Close (1976); Conrad (1979); 
Sahlin (1979). (1976); Conrad (1979); 


On numerals, see Peters (1980); Seppánen (forthcoming b). 
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Characteristics of the adjective 


We usually cannot tell whether a word is an adjective by looking at it in 
isolation, because the form of a word does not necessarily indicate its 


‘syntactic function. Some suffixes are indeed found only, or typically, with 


adjectives (cf App 1.38f), eg: 


-able: comfortable -al: seasonal 
-ful: playful -ic: — scientific 
-ish:  greyish -less: ` useless 
~ous: dangerous -y: dirty 


However, many common adjectives have no identifying form, eg: good, hot, 
little, young, fat. 


Nor can we identify a word as an adjective merely from its potentialities 
for inflection. It is true that many adjectives inflect for the comparative and 
superlative, eg: 


great ~ greater ~ greatest 

But many do not allow inflected forms (cf 7.81), eg: 
disastrous ^- *disastrouser + *disastrousest 

Moreover, a few adverbs can be similarly inflected (cf 7.83), eg: 
(He worked) hard ~ harder ~ hardest 


Many adjectives provide the base from which adverbs are derived by 
means of an -ly suffix (cf 7.46, App 1.41), eg: 


adjective great ~ adverb greatly 


Nevertheless, some do not allow this derivational process; for example, there 
is no adverb *oldly derived from the adjective old. And there are a few 
adjectives that are themselves derived from an adjective base in this way, eg: 
kindly, an item functioning also as an adverb. 


Four criteria for adjectives 
Four features are commonly considered to be characteristic of adjectives (but 
cf 7.4 Note): 


(a) They can freely occur in ATTRIBUTIVE function (cf 7.20), ie they can 
premodify a noun, appearing between the determiner (including zero article) 
and the head of a noun phrase: 


an ugly painting, the round table, dirty linen 
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(b) They can freely occur in PREDICATIVE function (cf 7.20), ie they can 
function as subject complement, as in [1], or as object complement, as in [2], 
eg: 


The painting is ugly. ` [1] 
He thought the painting ugly. (21 


(c) They can be premodified by the intensifier very (cf 7.56), eg: 
The children are very happy. f 


(d) They can take COMPARATIVE and SUPERLATIVE forms (cf 7.75). The 


. comparison may be by. means of inflections (-er and -est), as in [3-4], or by 


the addition of the premodifiers more and most (‘periphrastic comparison », 
asin [5-6]: 


The children are happier now. | B] 
They are the happiest people I know. [4] 
These students are more intelligent. [5] 
They are the most beautiful paintings I have ever seen. [6] 


Central and peripheral adjectives 


However, not all words that are traditionally regarded as adjectives possess 
all of these four features. It is, for example, only in exceptional cases that 
afraid can occur attributively (feature (a) above) and utter can occur 
predicatively (feature (b)): 


?*afraid people ~ People are afraid. 
utter nonsense ^ ?*That nonsense is utter. 


Neither premodification by very (feature (c)), nor comparison (feature (d)), 
applies to, for example, infinite in: 


God's infinite mercy ~ God's mercy is infinite. 
BUT: *God's mercy is very infinite. *It's more infinite than . . . 


We analyse adjectives with respect to these four features. To illustrate the 
types, we have selected eight words, including among them instances that 
are on the borderline between the adjective and adverb classes. 

For testing predicative position, we use the following frame with seem as 
copular verb: '(The) noun seemed__’. Since words can belong to more than 
one class, we place them in the context of a sentence, so that it should be 
clear which use of the words is being tested (cf Table 7.3): 


John is hungry. [1] 
The universe is infinite. 2] 
Susan is an old friend. [3] 
The prisoners were afraid. : [4] 
Bob is an utter fool. [5] 
The patient was asleep. [6] 
The meeting is soon. [7] 
Anna is abroad. [8] 
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. Table 7.3 Criteria for establishing adjective classes 


(a) = attributive use: 

(b) = predicative use after the copula seem 
(c) = premodification by very 

(d) = comparison 


@ © © d) 
[1] hungry WV ue ae ah 
' [2] infinite X de as ) CENTRAL Y 
[e BO et ADJECTIVES 
35d » 
a ee > b T f PERIPHERAL 
[6] asleep Ze A a e]. 
[7] soon - - + + 
[8] abroad coe Mee oe SE } . ADVERBS 


If we examine Table 7.3, we see that [1] hungry alone satisfies all four criteria; 
[2] infinite accepts (a) and (b); [3] old accepts (a), (c), (d); [4] afraid accepts 
(b), (c), (d); [5] utter satisfies only (a), and [6] asleep only (b); [7] soon accepts 
(c) and (d); while [8], finally, satisfies none of the four criteria. 

Criterion (c), acceptance of premodification by very, and criterion (d), the 
ability to take comparison, have no diagnostic value in distinguishing 
adjectives from adverbs. These two features generally coincide fora particular 
word, and are, determined by a semantic feature, gradability, which cuts 
across word classes (cf 7.42). Thus, as we can see in the table, the adverb soon 
is gradable, just like the central adjective hungry. Many adverbs are gradable, 
just as many adjectives are gradable. And these two word classes use the 
same features to realize the gradability of an item, in particular premodifica- 
tion by very and comparison (cf 7.74f). Hence, these two features neither 
distinguish adjectives from adverbs, nor are they found in all adjectives. 

In this book the first six words in thé table (hungry, infinite, old, afraid, 
utter, asleep) aré regarded as ADJECTIVES, whereas soon and abroad, at the 
bottom of the table, are assigned to the ADVERB class. 

We consider the ability of functioning both attributively and predicatively 
to be a central feature of adjectives. Words like hungry and infinite, which 
satisfy both these criteria (a and b), are therefore called CENTRAL adjectives. 

Words like old, afraid, utter, and asleep, which satisfy atleast one of these 
first two criteria (a or b), are called PERIPHERAL adjectives. 


The use of the criteria for testing adjective status of words like infinite is complicated by the fact 
that there is a prescriptive tradition forbidding the use of very or the comparative with 
intensifying adjectives like perfect, absolute, unique (cf 7.33f), and also with the corresponding 
adverbs ( perfectly, absolutely, uniquely) (cf 8.106). 


The adjective in relation to other word classes 

We now consider some other examples of overlapping between the adjective 
class and other word classes. The overlapping may be due to syntactic 
features that are characteristic of other classes but displayed by some 
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adjectives, or to features characteristic of the adjective class but displayed by 
some members of other classes. The three relevant word classes are adverbs 
(7.6—11), nouns (7.12—14), and participles (7.15— 19). 


Adjectives and adverbs 


Adjective and adverb homomorphs l 
There is a certain overlap between the adjective and adverb classes. Compare 
the adjective function of premodification in the left-hand column and the 
adverb function of adverbial in the right-hand column: 


e" B, des rapidly 
a rapid car ~ drive [m d } l u] 
; ; *fastly 
afastcar ~ drive { fast j [2] 
aslowcar ~ drive oad } [3] 
slow 


Example [1] represents the normal case, where there is regular variation 
between form and function of the adverb and adjective, and where the 
adverb is formed by the derivational suffix -ly (cf 7.46, Type (c)). 

- Fast in [2] has identical form in both adjective and adverb functions. 
Similarly, /ong and short, for example, can be used as both adjective and 
adverb: 


short. 


a long time? had short hair. 
"he cut her hair { * shortly 


Did you have to wait 4 Jong? 
*longly? 


Whereas there is no adverb */ongly, there is an adverb shortly, but with a 
different meaning ‘soon’, as in PIH be back shortly. Adjective/adverb 
homomorphs are exceptional, and many such uses in adverb function occur 
chiefly in fixed expressions (cf 7.8). 


In 7.6 [3], both slow and slowly function as adverb. Adjective forms like slow 
differ from the corresponding adverb forms in several ways. The adjective 
form, if admissible at all, is restricted to a position after the verb or (if 
present) the object: 


slowly $ 
He h lew j drove the car into the garage. 


slowly 


He drove the car { slow 


} into the garage. 

In those cases where there is variation (eg: drive slow ~ slowly, buy cheap ~ 
cheaply), the adjective form and a corresponding -ly adverb form can be used 
interchangeably, with little or no semantic difference, except that some 
people prefer the adverb form, particularly in formal style. 


Note 
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In standard use, only a limited number of adverbs are formally identical to 
adjectives. Thus there are no acceptable sentences: 


*He came back sudden. 
*She buys her clothes careful. 


By contrast, in nonstandard or very familiar English, the use of the 
adjective for the adverb form is widespread, eg: 


Don’t talk daft. 

She pays her rent regular. 
They played real good. 
He spoke to John sharp. 


However, unlike the absolute form, the comparative and superlative forms 
of some adjectives are common also in standard English. Compare: 


?Speak clear. ; [1] 
Speak clearer. {‘more clearly’ [2] 
This newsreader speaks clearest of all. [‘most clearly'] [3] 


Whereas clear in [1] is nonstandard for clearly, [2] and [3] are both acceptable 
standard English variants of more clearly and most clearly, respectively. Other 
examples: 


It's easier said than done. [*more easily'] : (4] 
Ami ran:(the) slowest. [5] 
The car went slower and slower. [6] 


(The warning ‘Danger, go slow’ is however fully acceptable also to speakers 
who reject ‘Drive the car slow’.) 

Example [6] with coordination illustrates a factor which helps to make the 
adjective form particularly acceptable. Whereas speak clear is nonstandard, 
speak loud and, clear is fully acceptable in standard English. Other examples 
of coordination are the following: — ^ 


lose fair and square | 
be brought up short and sharp 
be tangled up good and proper (nonstandard» 


4 
[a] Cf7.20 for thd use of adjectives expressing the result of the process denoted by the verb, eg: 
That powder washed the clothes white. 
[b] C/7.27 for the use of adjectives as the sole realization of a verbless clause, eg: 
Nervous, the man opened the letter. 


Adverbs without -ly 
There are some other words which, like fast in 7.6, have the same form 
(without the -/y suffix) in adjective and adverb functions, eg: 


She arrived in the late afternoon. [adjective] 
She arrived /ate in the afternoon. [adverb] 


Late also has an -ly form, lately, but with a different meaning: 


Have you seen her /ately? [‘recently’] 
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Other examples are the following (adjective uses are given first): 


clean clothes; play the game clean; The knife cut cleanly. 

a close friend; stay close together; He watched her closely. 

This ring must be dear [Cesp BrE) ‘expensive’}; I paid dear(/y) for my 
mistake; She loved him dearly. 

a deep breath; live deep in the woods; breathe deep(/y) 

a direct flight; We flew direct(ly) to Paris; Reply to me direct(/y) ['direct 
to me"]; I'll see you directly [‘immediately’] after lunch. 

a finé view; It works fine; The parsley was chopped fíine(/y). 

a flat country; I'm flat broke (informal? ; He's flatly opposed to it. 

a high building; The plane flew high above; They were praised highly. 

light weapons; She travels light; They were lightly armed. 

a sharp turn; She turned sharp(ly) left; She turned the car sharply. 

The scar was an inch wide; The door was wide open; He seems to be 
widely known here. 


Adjectives and adverbs in -/y 
Some words in -/y can function both as adjectives and adverbs: 


ADJECTIVE ` ADVERB 

an early train ` We finished early today. 

A likely story! He'll very/most likely succeed. (esp BrE» 
a monthly visit She visited him monthly. 


Words in -ly like monthly, which denote time, can also function as time 
adverbs: daily, fortnightly (esp BrE), hourly, nightly, quarterly, weekly, and 
yearly. 


When we require adverbs corresponding to -/y adjectives such as friendly, 


grisly, kindly, kingly, lively, manly, and masterly, we normally use an adjective 
construction, thus avoiding the double suffix -/ily: it 


She received us in a friendly way. 
She gave us a friendly welcome. 
[BUT NOT: *She received us friendlily.] 


Verbs with percept as subject (smell, feel, look, sound) have an adjective 
phrase as complement (cf 4.29f). But there is some uncertainty in the use of 
adjective and related adverb forms: 


* 
The flowers smelt | £204/^ well 
sweet|?sweetly. 


There are prescriptive objections to the adverb form for these items with 
smell in this use, and to badly with feel. With feel and smell, the adverb form 
is used to express intensity of feelings: 


badly {1 

keenly [2] ; 
He felt strongly [3] about it. 

deeply [4] 


It smells strongly of garlic. 


Note 
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[a] Note the difference in meaning between the adjective and adverb form in the following: 


She feel bad today. [health] . [la] 
€ tees bad/badly about it. ['guilty', uneasy'] [1b] 
The adjective keen has the différent sense of ‘enthusiastic’: 
He ios ) keen about/on it. [Zá] 
Contrast with the intensifying adverb strongly in [3] the physical sense of strong in [3a]: 
He felt ] strong. ; [3a] 
was 


[b] The use of adverb forms after taste seems much less common-and would be unacceptable, to 
many speakers: . E 


good[?well. 
The food tastes eub) ?*marvellously. 


[c] Note the distinction in meaning between the adjectives good and well (cf 7.38) after look: 
She looks good. [appearance] 
She looks well. [health] 


Adjectives and adverbs beginning with a- 

Certain words beginning with a- (like asleep in 7.3f) have constituted a 
problem in classification for grammarians, some assigning them to the 
adjective class, and others to the adverb class. These a-words function 
predicatively, but only a few can be freely used attributively. 

Only a relatively small number of adverbs can function predicatively, 
namely certain place adverbs, eg: aboard, upstairs (cf 8.41) and time adverbs, 
eg: now, tonight (cf 8.76). But even these adverbs are used predicatively only 
after be, while adjectives can be used with other copular verbs as well 
(cf 7.3f). Compare the different patterns with the copular be and seem: 


was asleep/hungry/abroad/there. 
The patient scenicd asleep|hungry. [adjectives] 
*abroad|*there. [ad verbs] 


Another difference between a-adjectives and a-adverbs is that a-adjectives 
refér to temporary states and cannot be part of the predication after verbs of 
motion; a-advérbs, on the other hand, denote direction after such verbs. 
Contrast: 


aboard/abroad/around/away. [ad verbs] 


Sne went Dew *alert|*asleep|*awake. [adjectives] 


The sentences with a-adjectives are acceptable only if the adjectives can be 
interpreted not as part of the predication but as supplementive adjective 
clauses (cf 7.27f). For example, we might be able to interpret He went afraid 
as ‘He was afraid as he went’. 

Examples of some other a-adjectives: 


ablaze alike ashamed adrift aghast 
alive afire ajar alone averse 
afloat alert aloof awake aware 


A-adjectives vary as to whether they can be attributive. Most a-adjectives 
are only marginally acceptable in attributive function, unless they are 
premodified : 
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?an afraid look ?an alive eye 


Aloof and alert, however, are fully acceptable in attributive function, eg: 


an aloof character > an alert manner 


Most a-adjectives can occur attributively when they are modified: 


a somewhat afraid soldier 
the fast asleep children 

a really alive/lively student 
the wide awake patient 


Some a-adjectives have parallel a-less forms or synonyms ` in attributive 
function: 


Their ambitions are alike. [cf: They have similar ambitions.] 

The soldier was alone, patrolling. | [cf: a /one/solitary soldier] 

The animals are alive.‘ [cf: They are live/living animals.] 

The woman is afraid. ` [cf: a frightened woman] 

The children were asleep. {cf the sleeping children] 

She was not aware of the consequences. | [cf: a conscious/deliberate 
action] 


Some a-adjectives freely take premodification by very and comparison, eg: 
afraid, alert, alike, aloof, ashamed, and awake. Others do so marginally, eg: 
asleep and awake. Alive to in the sense ‘aware of" can be premodified by very 
and can be compared. Some of the a-adjectives can also be premodified by 
very much (particularly afraid, alike, ashamed, aware), and aware can be 
premodified by (very) well, too. There is vacillation between so/too alike and 
so much/too much alike. Since the modifiers much and well are characteristically 
taken by many adverbs (cf 7.16 Note), these a-words show themselves to be 
particularly marginal to the adjective class. 


[a] Adverbs which cannot be used predicatively with seem can occur after seem to be (a 
construction which is also available for adjectives): 

They seem to be lus abroad, around. [adverbs] 

afraid, alert, asleep. [adjectives] 

[b] Like the adverbs in She was downstairs[outside, abroad can be a response to a question 
introduced by the interrogative adverb where: 

A: Where is he? `B: Abroad. 
Other a-adverbs, eg: around and away, are less likely to be the sole response to a where-question, 
though they can supply the information requested by where: 

A:Whereishe? B: He is around/away. 
[e] Notice the contrast between the a-adjective in They looked asleep and the a-adverb in They 
looked away. With asleep, looked is a copular verb, synonymous with seemed. With away, it is an 
intransitive verb, similar in meaning and use to glanced. 
[d] Alike requires reference to coordinated noun phrases or to a plural noun phrase, a constraint 
identical with that for reciprocal pronouns (c//6.31). Compare: 

John and Mary} , |. alike. 

Thechildren f ^ | rike each other. 
[e] Alone can refer either to a permanent characteristic ‘solitary by nature’, or to a temporary 
feature ‘without companionship’. In the former sense, it is acceptable, at least to some speakers, 
in constructions with seem and very: 

(2) She seemed alone. (?) She is very alone. 
[puT: ?*She seemed very alone in the house that morning.] 
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Adjectives and nouns 
Nouns are commonly used attributively, and are thus superficially similar to 
peripheral adjectives in satisfying criterion (a) (7.37 ), eg: 


the bus station, a business friend, lamb chops 


However, nouns do not satisfy any of the other criteria (b, c, d) for adjective 
status. Compare: ` 


the bus station 
*The station seems bus. 
*a very bus station 
*a busser station 


(a) the arge station. 

(b) The station seems large. 
(c) a very /arge station 

(d) a larger station _ 


Furthermore, nouns have other features which distinguish them from 
adjectives. Compare, for example: 


*T saw a large. 
*The large is here. 
*one /arge/two larges 


Isaw a bus. 
The bus is here. 
one bus/two buses 


The relation of nouns to adjectives is further discussed in 7.13f, and 
premodification by nouns in 17.104ff. 


Some items can be both adjectives and nouns. For example, criminal is an 
adjective in tHat it can be used both attributively and predicatively: 


a criminal attack 
The attack seemed criminal to us. 


But the word criminal can also be a count noun, since it can: 


(i) take determiners: 
The criminal pleaded guilty. 
He is probably a criminal. 
(ii) be inflected for number: 
one criminal ~ several criminals 
J 


(iii) be inflected for the genitive case: 
the criminal’s sentence, the criminals’ views 


(iv) be premodified by an adjective: 
a violent criminal 


Of course, the attributive use of an item such as criminal is not a sufficient 
criterion for calling it an adjective. As we have seen in 7.12, nouns, as well as 
adjectives, can be used as premodifiers of nouns. In[1], criminal is undoubtedly 
an adjective, since there is no article or number contrast [1a, 1b]: 


criminal. [n] 
His attack was 4 *a/the criminal. [1a] 
*criminals. [1b] 


Similarly, criminal in a criminal attack is also an adjective, since the phrase is 


Note 
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equivalent to ‘a brutal attack’ and not to, say, ‘an attack by a criminal’ 


. (of 7.14). Moreover, criminal is gradable in that phrase: 


a very/rather criminal attack 


It is also an adjective in criminal law (law relating to crime’; cf: civil law, 
commercial law) and in both senses of criminal lawyer (‘a lawyer specializing 
in criminal law’ and ‘a lawyer who is criminal’; cf 7.37). 

We will therefore say that criminal is a homomorph (cf 2. 38), ie both an 


_ adjective and a noun, and that the relationship between the adjective criminal 


and the noun. criminal is that of conversion (cf App 1.43ff). Here are some 
other examples of conversions from adjective to noun: 


ADJECTIVES NOUNS 

an ancient custom She is investigating the ancients’ conception of 
| : the universe. 

a black student There was only one black in my class. 

a classic book You won’t find many classics in our library. 


intellectual interests She considers herself an intellectual. 
a noble family The king greeted his nobles. 

a natural skier He’s a natural for the job. 

a six-year-old boy Our six-year-old is at school. 


Items like medical, physical, and oral are also used without a noun head: 

Have you had a medical/physical yet? 

When is your French oral? . 
They differ, however, from the previous group in that speakers tend to feel that a noun like 
examination is implied, which is not the case with, say, an intellectual. On the other hand, oral 
has a plural orals, which is an indication of full conversion. Medical and physical do not have 
plurals (at least not in general use), and are therefore instances of partial conversion, 


Nouns functioning attributively also possess other features which distinguish 
them from adjectives (cf/7.12). The basically nominal character of a 
premodifying noun, such as garden in garden tools, is shown by its 
correspondence to a prepositional phrase with the noun as complement: tools 
Jor the garden. Compare also: 


the ‘city ‘council ~ the council for the city 
a'stone'wall ~ a wall (made) of stone 
‘August ‘weather ~ weather (usual) in August 


Such a correspondence is not available for attributive adjectives: 


a'thick ‘wall 
‘hot ‘weather 


a ‘long ‘poem 
the 'urban ‘council 


However, we can sometimes use a postmodifying prepositional phrase with 
arelated noun as complement, eg: 


a long poem ~ a poem of considerable length 


As indicated, the normal (noncontrastive) stress for both groups is even 
stress. The stressing of noun + noun sequences and their relation to 
compounds and prepositional phrases are discussed in 17.104/f. 


Note 
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Like adjectives, nouns can function as subject complement after copular 
verbs, in particular after be (cf 2.17): : 


That man is a fool. 
The noise you heard was thunder. 
She became a nurse. 


Some nouns can also be used within the subject complement after seem (esp 
BrE). These are indeed very close to adjectives: 


He seems a fool. [ = foolish] 

Your remark seems (complete) nonsense to me. [= nonsensical] 
My stay there seemed sheer bliss. [= blissful] 

His friend seems very much an Englishman. [= very English] 


Note however the change of premodifier in: very much an Englishman ~ very 
English. : "x 

The closeness is of course greatest for noncount nouns such as nonsense 
and bliss, since, like adjectives, they do not take number contrast. However, 
they can appear without an overt determiner (unlike adjectives functioning 
as heads of noun phrases, cf 7.23f): : 


She doesn't like nonsense. [noncount noun] 
She admires the mystical. [adjective as head of a noun phrase] 


Some noun forms can function both attributively and predicatively, in 
which case we can perhaps regard them as adjectives (cf App 1.51). They 
denote style of material from which things are made: 


that concrete floor ~ That floor is concrete. 
Worcester porcelain ~ This porcelain is Worcester. 
those apple pies ~ Those pies are apple. (informal) 


[a] Attributive nouns can be coordinated with nongradable adjectives, eg: weekly and morning 
newspapers, city and suburban houses, but it seems. that such conjoinings are normally possible 
only when there is an ellipted head, but not otherwise: 
weekly newspapers and morning newspapers 
city houses and suburban houses 
*a city and pleasant house 
Where both premodifiers are nouns, ellipsis need not be involved, eg: 
a glass and concrete house [‘a house made of glass and concrete’] 
a cheese and cucumber sandwich {ʻa sandwich containing cheese and cucumber] 
These become ambiguous in the plural (cf 13.68), eg: 
cheese and cucumber sandwiches [each of the sandwiches contains cheese and cucumber’ 
or ‘cheese sandwiches and cucumber sandwiches'] s 
[b] The nouns that can most easily appear as complement after seem are those that are gradable, 
that is to say the nouns that can be modified by intensifying adjectives (cf 7.33/). However, some 
speakers, while accepting in this function noncount nouns and singular count nouns, find plural 
nouns dubious: 
?They seem fools. ?His friends seem very much Englishmen. 
Material nouns, which are not gradable, are also dubious after seem: 
"That floor seems concrete. — ?Those pies seem apple. 
[c] Fun is primarily a regular noncount noun: a great deal of fun, great fun, some fun. However, 
in informal usage <esp AmE), fun has.been fully converted into an adjective: 
The party was fun; a fun person; a very fun party 
[d] On the use of nouns in cases like Are you cosmetics?, cf 5.5 Note. 
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Adjectives and participles 
There are many adjectives that have the same suffixes as participles in -ing or 
-ed (including the variants of -ed). These will be called PARTICIPIAL 
ADJECTIVES: 

PREDICATIVE USE ATTRIBUTIVE USE 


His views were very surprising. 
The man seemed very offended. 


~ his surprising views 
~ the offended man 


They include forms in -ed.that have no corresponding verbs: 


The results were unexpected. ~ the unexpected results 
Her children must be downhearted. ~ her downhearted children 
All his friends are talented. — ' ~ his talented friends 

His lung is diseased. ~ his diseased lung 


When there are no corresponding verbs (*to unexpect, *to downheart, *to 
talent, *to disease), the forms are obviously not participles (cf Note below). 

When there is a corresponding verb, attributively used -ed forms usually 
have a passive meaning (cf 17.29), eg: 


lost property — property that has been lost 


In some cases, however, the -ed participle is not interpreted as passive. The 
passive interpretation is excluded if the corresponding verb can be used only 
intransitively: 


the escaped prisoner [‘the prisoner who has escaped] 
the departed guests [‘the guests who have departed] 


But even in other instances, the participle relates to the intransitive use of 
the verb; thus the passive interpretation is impossible in: 


a grown boy [ʻa boy who has grown (up)'] 
It is unlikely in: 


the faded curtains ['the curtains which have faded’) 
the retired manager [‘the manager who has retired] 


Predicative use occurs only with some of these participial adjectives: 


The curtains are faded. 

Her father is now retired. 

Her son is grown. [dubious in BrE, but full-grown or grown-up is fully 
acceptable] 

The guests are departed. 


The last example is archaic, unlike the acceptable the departed guests (cf the 
reverse situation with go: The guests are gone, *the gone guests). But contrast: 


*The prisoner is escaped. 
Sometimes there is a corresponding verb, but it has a different meaning. 


We can therefore have ambiguous sentences where the ambiguity depends 
on whether the word is a participle or a participial adjective: 


Note 
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ADJECTIVE: She is (very) calculating (but her husband is frank). 
{ PARTICIPLE: ‘She is calculating (our salaries). [*. . . so don’t disturb her 
while she is doing the arithmetic.'] 
ADJECTIVE: They were (very) relieved (to find her at home). 
{ PARTICIPLE: They were relieved (by the next group of sentries). 


Notice that we can replace be by seem only with the adjectives (cf 3.77 on 
pseudo-passives): ; 


She seems very calculating. 
*She seems calcülating our salaries. 


[a] Unexpected corresponds to the -ed participle of expect plus the negative particle: unexpected 
~ not expected, However, such un- + verb + -ed forms are not participles, since there is no verb 


un- + verb, eg: *unexpect (unlike undress, etc). Unlike expected, unexpected can be premodified i 
by very, so that the morphologicat change has been accompanied by a semantic/syntactic change. _ 
The situation is less clear for the morphologically negative forms unwritten (eg: unwritten law) . 
and unbroken (eg: unbroken succession), which resemble the positive forms in not accepting very 


(but cf 7.16 Note and App 1.21). 
[b] Nouns can also have adjective derivatives in -ed (of App 1.38), eg: hard-hearted, talented, 
four-legged, flat-bottomed, bearded. 


Often the difference between the adjective and the participle is not clear-cut 


(cf 17.98). The verbal force of the participle is explicit for the -ing form . 


when a direct object is present. Hence, the following -ing forms are participles. 
that constitute a verb phrase with the preceding auxiliary (cf 3.52): 


Her views were alarming her audience. 
You are frightening the children. 
They are insulting us. 


Similarly, the verbal force is explicit for the -ed form when a by-agent phrase 
with a personal agent (cf 3.63/f, 8.80f) is present, indicating the correspond- 
ence to the active form of the sentence: 


The man was offended by the policeman. 
He is appreciated by his students. 
She was misunderstood by her parents. 


For both participle forms, premodification by the intensifier very is an 
explicit indication that the forms have achieved adjective status: 


Her views were very alarming. 
You are very frightening. 


The man was very offended. 
?very 
BUT:Heis4 very much > appreciated. 
highly 


We might therefore expect that the presence of very together with an explicit 
indicator of verbal force would produce an unacceptable sentence. This is 
certainly so for the -ing participle form: 


*His views were very alarming his audience. 


Bee: 


Note 
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However, with the -ed participle, there appears to be divided usage, 
with increasing acceptance of the cooccurrence of very with a by-agent phrase 
containing a personal agent: : 


7The man was very offended by the policeman. 


In.the absence of any explicit indicator, the status of the participle form is 
indeterminate: : : 


The man was offended. 


`. For the -ed form in this example, the participle interpretation focuses on-the 


: process, while the adjective interpretation focuses on the state resulting from ` 
the process. For the -ing form the difference is perhaps clearer. In the sentence 
John is insulting, with no object present, the’ participle interpretation is 
implausible bécause the verb is normally transitive. If, however, the participle 
interpretation is selected, then the sentence expresses that John is in the 
process of giving insults and we expect an object, while in the adjective 
interpretation, the sentence points to a characteristic of John (cf: John is 


rude). A participle interpretation is similarly unlikely for the following 
sentences: 


She is surprising. ^. She surprises. 
He is interesting. œ ?He interests. 
It is exciting: ~ Nt excites. 

It is tempting. ~ ?It tempts. 


Whereas gradable adjectives and adverbs are intensified by very, verbs are intensified by other 
intensifying adverbs such as much and well (cf 8.104 ), which themselves are often premodified 
by very, eg: very much, very well. The applicability of this criterion depends on whether the words 
are gradable, since (as we have seen in 7.3/) not all adjectives are gradable. Hence, if the 
corresponding verb allows (say) very much while the participle form disallows very, we have a 
good indication that the form in question is a participle rather than an adjective: 
She loved him very much. 
~ He was very much loved (by her). 
~ He was loved very much (by her). 
^ (?*)He was very loved. 
Generally, -ed participle forms accepting very can retain very when they cooccur with a by- 
phrase containing a nonpersonal semi-agent (cf 3.76): 
I'm very disturbed by your attitude. 
We were very pleased by his behaviour. 
Also, as we have seen, personal agents sometimes occur in this construction, as in: 
?] was very influenced by my college professors. 


The participle sometimes reaches full adjective status when it is compounded 
with another element: 


The eggs are boiled hard. ~ The eggs are (very) hard-boiled. 
It is breaking my heart. ~ It is (very) heart-breaking. 
He was bitten (by a snake). — (cf: He was frost-bitten.] 


When an adjective or adverb is the first element of the compound, as in hard- 
boiled, an intensifier such as very can be interpreted as related to the first 
element rather than to the compound as a whole. 


Exercises 


[112.1] Look at the pictures and complete the sentences with of/with/in etc. 


(4) 
| 
This is my | speak German, 
husband. Russian, 
= E na = | XA Spanish... 
1 He's afraid .....0f..... dogs. 4 She's very good ......... languages. 
2 She's interested ............ science. 5 He's fed up ........... the weather. 
3 She's married ........ a footballer. 6 A: Can I help you? 
B: Thanks, that's very kind ............. you. 


qo Complete the sentences with in/of/with etc. 


1 I'm not interested ....in.... sport. 
2 Im not very good oc sport. 
3 Ilike Sarah. She's always very kind .............. me. 
A Vf sos coss your broken window. It was an accident. 
5 He's very brave. He isn't scared.. anything. 
6. IE WaSIVERY nice eoe Jane to let us stay in her apartment. 
7 Life today is very different... life 50 years ago. 
8 Are you interested «uns politics? 
Seal Sony ee her, but | can’t help her. 

10 Chris was angry ............ what happened. 

11 These boxes are very heavy. They are full books. 

112. sy Sexy omnee getting angry s you yesterday. 

q Complete the sentences. 

1 lm not very ...200d at telling... stories. (good/tell) 
2 | wanted to go to the cinema, but Paula wasn't... . (interested/go) 
3 Sue isn't very up in the morning. (good/get) 
4: esie BN Eco o UU oem . (fed up / wait) 
Endo vr era C diiit cues oS RS a you up in the middle of the night. (sorry/wake) 
er Sesion s . (thank you / wait) 


[112.4] Complete the sentences. Use without -ing. 


1 (Tomleft/hedidn'tsaygoodbye) ^ Tom left without saying goodbye... 
2 (Sue walked past me / she didn’t speak) 

Suis Wal KEG mme mn TTC EM ee 
3 (Dont do anything / ask me first) 

[DYSON 
4 (I went out / | didnt lock the door) 

le e c LM RS UN IERI AE dee 

[12.5] Write sentences about yourself. 

1 (interested) —Cinmnte we TED TRO RR se S 
2 (scared) IRR: eee BUR. ln to S RR dm nne mer o EM 
Moss o7 o UM, We LL M n 
Ai (notitelested)iNe eese en descen cr de AX o o oos MN 
cWi-olo MM TTE. o odore LLL LE. : 
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Sometimes the -ed participle cannot be used in environments where the adjective compound is 
admitted. For example, the verb speak does not allow a personal noun such as man as direct 
object, and hence we cannot have in the passive: 

*That man is spoken. 
But we can have well-spoken in place of spoken. Compare: 


speaks well. 
That man tz well-spoken. 


dresses well. 
t well-dressed. 
Similarly, the verb behave does not take a direct.object (except the reflexive), and therefore we 
cannot have a passive: . 
*The boy was behaved.. : 
But we can have an adjective compound: 
The boy was well-behaved. 


! ['has a good manner of speaking] 


Not only participial adjectives allowing the intensifier very, but also stative 
-ing and -ed participles can be attributive (cf 17.98/f), as the following 
examples show: 


her crying children a married couple 
a winning team ‘his published work 
boiling water the captured prisoner 


That the sense is stative can be seen in the meaning of, for example, a winning team: ‘a team that 
has won (a lot of matches lately)", ie ‘a strong team’ rather than ‘a team that is winning’; a 
married couple is ‘a couple who are not single". 


Some verbs have different participle forms for verbal and adjectival use 
(cf 3.1377): : 
You have drunk too much. 


Have you shaved? 
The shirt has shrunk. 


Note the pronunciation hd/ of the ending -ed in some adjectives, eg: beloved 
/brlavid/. Other examples: 


~ drunk(en) driving/driver — 
~ a clean-shaven young man 
~ a shrunken shirt 


learned 
wretched 


crooked 
naked 


The suffix of aged is pronounced as a separate syllable /id/ when the word is 
predicative or is attributive of a personal noun (The man is aged; an aged man 
told’), but not, for example, in an aged wine or a man aged fifty. 


jagged 
wicked 


dogged 
ragged 


Syntactic functions of adjectives 


Attributive and predicative 

The adjective functions as the head of an adjective phrase, with or without 
modification (cf 2.28). For the sake of simplicity, we refer to the functions of 
the ‘adjective’ when, strictly speaking, we should refer to the functions of the 


ge 
lU 
al 


Note 
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‘adjective phrase’. For the same reason, we generally exemplify the functions 
of the adjective phrase with the adjective alone. 

Adjectives are attributive when they premioa the head of a noun phrase 
(f 17.96): 


a small garden 
popular ballads 


Adjectives are predicative when they function as subject complement or 
object complement. There is a copular relationship between subject and 
subject complement (cf 10.8): 


The children are happy. 
He seems careless. 


Adjectives are subject complement not only to noun phrases, but also to 
clauses, which may be finite clauses [1, 2] or nonfinite clauses [3, 4]: 


That you need a car is obvious. : [1] 
Whether he will resign is uncertain. i [2] 
To drive a car is dangerous. [3] 
Playing chess is enjoyable. . [4] 


There is a copular relationship between direct object and object 
complement (cf 10.8): 


I find him careless. 
He made the children kappy. 


Adjectives can also be object complement to clauses: 
what he did j foolish. 


playing so hard 
The adjective functioning as object complement often expresses the result 
of the process denoted by the verb (cf 16.21): 


Iconsider { 


He pulled his belt tight. [5] 
He pushed the window open. [6] 
He writes his letters arge. [7] 


The result can be stated for each sentence by using the verb be: 


His belt is tight. [5a] 
The window is open. [6a] 
His letters are large. [7a] 


The verbs in [5-7] have a causative meaning. For example, [5] can be paraphrased: 

He caused his belt to be tight by pulling it. 
Some verbs used in this type of construction primarily express cause: 

She made him happy. ['She caused him to be happy.'] 

The news turned his hair white. [The news caused his hair to be white.'] 
The analogy with adverbs can be seen in the resultative effect of an adverb such as out. Compare 
[6] with [8]: 

open. [6] 


He pusked the window x Te] 


['He caused the window to be open/out by pushing it.’] 
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Postpositive 
Adjectives can sometimes be postpositive, ie they can immediately follow the 
noun or pronoun they modify. We may thus have three positions of adjectives: 


PREDICATIVE: This information is useful. [1] 
ATTRIBUTIVE: useful information [2] 
POSTPOSITIVE: something useful [3] 


A postpositive adjective (together with any complementation it may have; 
cf 7.22) can usually be regarded as a reduced relative clause: i 


something that is useful — — , l [3a] 


Compound indefinite pronouns and adverbs ending in -body, -one, -thing, 
-where (cf 6.46f, 17.57) can be modified only postpositively : 


Anyone (who is) intelligent can do it. 
I want to try on something (that is) larger. 
We're not going anywhere very exciting. 


Ofcourse, adjectives that can occur only attributively (cf 7.32ff ) are excluded: 
*something (which is) main *somebody (who is) mere 
Postposition is obligatory for proper meaning ‘as strictly defined’, eg: 
the City of London proper 


In several institutionalized expressions (mostly in official designations), the 
adjective is postpositive (cf 17.59), eg: 


the president elect vice-chancellor designate 
(‘soon to take office’] postmaster general 

heir apparent court martial 

attorney general notary public 

from time immemorial body politic 


1 
Note also: 


the person opposite [BUT: the opposite direction] 
all of us, me included [BUT: including me] 
Monday to Friday inclusive (AmE also: Monday through Friday; 


cf 9.31) : 

Longman Group Limited/Ltd (UK); Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
Incorporated| Inc CUS) 

Asia Minor Poet Laureate 

devil incarnate all things English 


the best car going B flat/sharp|major/minor 


Adjectives ending in -able and -ible can have postposition when the noun 
is modified by another adjective in the superlative degree (cf 7.74f), by only, 
or by the general ordinals /ast, next, etc (cf 5.22). We thus have either 
attributive position or postposition in: 


the best possible use 
the greatest imaginable insult 


~ the best use possible 
~ the greatest insult imaginable 


| 


Note 
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~ the best person available 
~ the only actor suitable 


the best available person 
the only suitable actor 


The deverbal suffix -able/-ible combines with transitive verbs to produce 
gradable adjectives: ‘of the kind that can be V-ed' (cf App 1.40). Some 
postpositive adjectives, especially those ending in -able or .-ible, retain the 
basic meaning they have in attributive position but convey the implication 
that what they are denoting has only a temporary application. Thus, the stars 
visible refers to stars that are visible at a time specified or implied, while the 
visible stars more aptly refers to a category of stars that can (at appropriate 
times) be seen. We have à similar distinction between the temporary and the 
permanent in rivers navigable and navigable rivers. : 

. Appointed, desired, required; following, past, preceding; and positive also 
occur in either position: . 


at the appointed time ^ at the time appointed 
in past years ~ in years past 

the preceding years ~ the years preceding 
positive proof ` ~ proof positive 


Postposition is usual with the set phrase pure and simple, as in the answer[ 
truth pure and simple. 

- Postposition (in preference to attributive position) is usual for a few a- 
adjectives (cf7.10f) and for the four adjectives absent, present, concerned, 
involved when they designate ‘temporary’ as opposed to ‘permanent’ attributes 


(cf 17.7): 
The house (which is) ablaze is next door to mine. 
The boats (which were) afloat were not seen by the bandits. 
The men (who were) present were his supporters. 
The people (who were) involved were not found. 
lef: the involved people, which designates a permanent attribute, but 
cf Note [b]] 


Postposition is used with net and gross when the precise amounts are stated: 


He was paid a fee of £12 gross, on which he had to pay £4 tax, leaving 
the sum of £8 net. [BUT: The gross sum was £12. The net sum was £8.] 


Compare total: 


The sum total was £12 
total sum ` 


[a] The postpositive adjective, as in the president elect and vice-chancellor designate, reflects a 
neoclassical style based on Latin participles and much in vogue in Elizabethan times. Cf the 
normal attributive position of English participles; 17.987: 

the elected president, the acting professor 
[b] Attributive present normally has temporal meaning (eg: at the present time); but it has the 
same sense as postpositive present (ie the antonym of absent) in the fixed expression present 
company excluded (where perhaps it has been transposed from its usual position because the 
participle has occupied that position) and in expressions that seem to be based on it, eg: excluding 
present company (‘if we exclude present company’). 

In AmE, attributive and postpositive involved and concerned may have the same sense if the 

head of the noun phrase is party or parties: 

the involved party, the concerned parties 
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Adjectives with complementation 
Adjectives with complementation (cf 16.68//) normally cannot have attribu- 


tive position but require postposition. Compare: 
a suitable actor BUT NOT: *a suitable for the part actor 


The complementation can be a prepositional phrase or a to-infinitive clause: 


I know an actor suitable for the part. [1] 
They have a house larger than yours. f [2] 
The boys easiest to teach were in my class. ` [3] 
Students brave enough to attempt the course deserve to succeed. [4] 


The postpositive structures can of course be regarded as reduced relative 
clauses: 


' I know an actor who is suitable for the part. [1a] 


If the adjective is alone or merely premodified by an intensifier, postposition 
is not normally allowed: 


*They have a house (much) larger. 
*The soldiers (rather) timid approached their officer. 


However, if the noun phrase is generic and indefinite, coordinated adjectives, 
or adjectives with some clause element added, can be postposed, though such 
constructions are formal and rather infrequent: 


Soldiers timid or cowardly don’t fight well. [5] 
Soldiers normally timid don't fight well. {6] 
A man usually honest will sometimes cheat. [7] 


The more usual constructions are premodification or a relative clause: 


Timid or cowardly soldiers . . . [5a] 
Soldiers who are timid or cowardly . . . [5b] 
Soldiers who are normally timid... ^ [6a] 
A man who is usually honest . . . [7a] 


Like relative clauses, postposed adjectives may be restrictive or nonrestric- 
tive, eg: 


Soldiers normally timid don't fight well. 

[‘Soldiers who are . . ."] [generic and indefinite noun head] [6] 
The soldiers, normally timid, fought bravely. 

[‘The soldiers, who were . . .’] [specific and definite noun head] — [6b] 


The adjective of an adjective phifase can often be attributive, leaving its 
complementation in postposition. Thus, equivalent to sentences [2] and [3] 
are the somewhat more informal sentences [2a] and [3a]: 


They have a /arger house than yours. [2a] 
The easiest boys to teach were in my class. [3a] 


An adjective modified by enough, too, or so can be separated from its 
complementation if the modified adjective is placed before the indefinite (or 
zero) article of the noun phrase [8, 9]: 


LA ADT n bec 


Note 
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She is brave enough a student to attempt the course. [8] 
It was too boring a book to read. [9] 


With enough, the construction is more common if the adjective i is premodified 


` by not, as in [8a]: 


She is not brave enough a student to attempt the course. ; [82] 


But with enough and too, this construction seems to be possible only if the 
adjective phrase is part of the subject complement or object complement 
(compare [8] and [8b]): 


* Brave enough a student to attempt the course deserves to succeed. — [8b] 


With so, the construction is also possible if the adjective phrase is part of the 
subject or object [10]: 


A man so difficult 


So difficult a si to please "us be hard to work with. [10] 


Exceptionally, certain short prepositional phrases may also premodify an 
adjective in attributive position: 


a by no means irresponsible action 
~ an action (which is) by no means irresponsible 


Compound modifiers usually denoting measurements may have either 
attributive or postpositive position (note also the foot ~ feet shift): 


a 5000-foot high mountain ~ a mountain (which is) 5000 feet high 


We find the postposition of adjectives in poetry in cases where attributive position is the norm 
elsewhere in the language, eg: 
Ben Battle was a soldier bold . . . (Thomas Hood) 


Adjectives as heads of noun phrases 

Adjectives can function as heads of noun phrases, which (like all noun 
phrases) can be subject of the sentence, complement, object, and prepositional 
complement. Adjectives as noun-phrase heads, unlike nouns, do not inflect 
for number or for the genitive case and they usually require a definite 
determiner (cf 5.56, App 1.45). 

Adjectives are typically used as heads of noun phrases to refer to certain 
fairly well-established classes of persons, eg: the brave, the weak, the 
maladjusted, the elderly, the underprivileged. 

There are three types of adjectives functioning as noun-phrase heads: 


(a) The innocent are often deceived by the unscrupulous. (7.24) 
(b) The industrious Dutch are admired by their neighbours. (7.25) 
(c) She admires the mystical. (7.26) 


Type (a): the innocent 

Adjectives which can premodify personal nouns (the young people) can be 
noun-phrase heads (the young) with plural and generic reference denoting 
classes, categories, or types of people. The adjective can itself be premodified 
[3-5] or postmodified [6-7]: 
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The poor are causing the nation’s leaders great concern. a] 
There is a lack of communication between the young and the old. [21 
The extremely old need a great deal of attention. [3] 
The emotionally disturbed and the physically and mentally 

handicapped need the aid of society. [4] 
The very wise avoid such temptations. [5] 
The young in spiritenjoylife. — . [6] 
The old who resist change can expect violence. [7] 


Notice that these adjectives are restricted to generic reference and take plural 
concord. Hence, the poor cannot denote one person. (The poor person, man, 
woman, etc can have eíther specific or generic reference.) It is often possible 
to add a general word for human beings such as people and retain the generic 
reference, in which case the definite determiner is normally omitted (eg: old 
people), but the use of the adjective as head of the noun phrase (eg: the old) is 
also common. We must distinguish the noun phrases from cases of textual 
ellipsis (cf 12.33): 


The young students found the course difficult, the older found it easy. 


Here, the older is elliptical for the older students. 

The adjective can itself be modified, usually by restrictive modification, eg 
[5]: the very wise. Inflected comparison forms of the adjective are also possible 
(the wiser). Comparative inflection and adverb modification are indications 
ofthe adjective status of these noun-phrase heads, while modification by 
adjectives is more typical of nouns, and modification by relative clauses is 
normally an indication of noun status. Avoidance of modification by 
adjectives is probably related to the fact that this type of adjective as noun- 
phrase head tends to accept only restrictive modification. Premodifying 
adjectives with this noun-phrase head are normally interpreted as nonrestric- 
tive. For example, the wretched poor would not normally be taken as a 
subclass of poor people, whereas with its premodifying adverb rhe wretchedly 
poor would be so'taken. 

In the young of London, the prepositional phrase is postmodifying a general 
noun that has been ellipted: 


{those who are young] {in London] 


By contrast, in the young in spirit [6], it is clear that the adjective itself is 
postmodified by a prepositional phrase, since the general noun cannot be 
postmodified by in spirit: *the people in spirit who are young. We then have the 
Structure: 


[those who are [young [in spirit] 

Similarly, we can argue that the relative clause in [7]: 
the old who resist change 

is postmodifying an ellipted general noun: 
the people who resist change and who are old 


Since people is not the only noun we can supply (for example we could insert 
persons instead), such ellipsis must be weak ellipsis (cf 12.38). 


Note 
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The definite determiner is normally the generic definite article the. Note 
however the use of the possessive determiner in: 


"We will nurse your sick, clothe your naked, and feed your hungry. 
It is the duty of the Government to care for our poor, our unemployed. 


Other types are: we rich, these dead. On the other hand, the following 
examples with those are instances of postposition which can be analysed as 
reduced relative clauses (cf 7.21): 


~ those who are present 
~ those who are assembled 


those present 
those assembled 


Those dead is ambiguous between ‘those dead ones’ (adjective as head ofa 
noun phrase) and ‘those who are dead’. 

Although adjectives functioning as noun-phrase heads generally require a 
definite determiner, they can function as such without a determiner if they 
are conjoined (cf 5.50): 


*He is acceptable to o/d/young. - 
He is acceptable to both (the) old and (the) young. 


Also in some of-constructions: 


The number of jobless/unemployed is rising. 


[a] Adjectives functioning as heads of noun phrases should be distinguished from nouns that are 
converted from adjectives (cf 7.13), eg: an editorial, two blacks. There is a great deal of varying 
usage in this area, eg: 

the world's greats the party's faithful(s) 

the undecided(s) the retired(s) 
fb] Adjectives which do not denote fairly well-established classes are less likely to be used as 
heads of noun phrases with generic reference, eg: the agitated, the bored, the resentful, the sleepy, 
the dirty. This is a norm, not a rule, as can be seen in sentences like the following: 

The alert will notice my irony, the sleepy may not. 


Type (b): the Dutch 


` Some adjectives denoting nationalities (cf 5.56/) can be noun-phrase heads: 


The industrious Dutch are admired by their neighbours. 
You French and we British ought to be allies. 


The adjectives in question are virtually restricted to words ending in -(i)sh 
and -ch: 


British, Cornish, Danish, English, Irish, Spanish, Turkish, Welsh; Dutch, 
French 


As with type (a) in 7.24, these noun phrases normally have generic 
reference and take plural concord. Unlike type (a), type (b) cannot be 
modified by adverbs: the very wise, but not ?the very English, with generic 
plural reference. However, they can be modified by adjectives, which are 
normally nonrestrictive, ie: 


the industrious Dutch (‘the Dutch, who are industrious’] 


Postmodifying prepositional phrases and relative clauses can be either 
restrictive or nonrestrictive (cf 17.3): 


Note 
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Note 
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The Irish (who live) in America retain sentimental links with Ireland. 
The Dutch, for many of whom speaking English is second nature, have 
produced many of the greatest grammarians of the English language. 


[a] Easily confused with adjectives denoting nationalities of type (b), but distinct from them, 
are ethnic names (cf 5.88), eg: Eskimo, Navaho, Bantu. These, however, show their nominal 
character by the possibility of being modified by determiners and numerals (rwo Eskimo, several 
Navaho) and, optionally, taking plural -5: two Eskimo(s). 
[b] Nationality adjectives are sometimes used not to refer to the nation as a whole but to some 
part of it, for example, teams and troops representing their country (cf 5.111): 
The English lost against the Welsh in the final. 

‘In 1796 the French invaded northern Italy. 
[c] You British and you French can also be analysed as having you as head and the names of the 
nationalities as noun phrases in restrictive apposition (cf 17.88). 
[d] As stated above, adjectives denoting nationalities that can be noun-phrase heads normally 
have generic reference. There are, however, many exceptions, eg: two Boston Irish ['Irishmen/ 
Irishwomen'] and the other English, as in 

?Now tell me about the other English at the villa, especially the one who has disappeared. 


Type (€): the mystical 

Some adjectives can function as noun-phrase heads with abstract reference. 
They include, in particular, superlatives, in which case we can sometimes 
insert a general noun like thing in its abstract sense: 


The latest (thing/news) is that he is going to run for re-election. 


Unlike types (a) and (b), type (c) adjectives functioning as noun-phrase heads 


take singular concord: 


They ventured into the unknown, which was. . . 
The best is yet to come. 


They can be modified by adverbs: 


The very best (thing) is yet to come. 
He went fi rom the extremely sublime to the extremely ridiculous. 


Type (c) is restricted chiefly to certain fixed expressions. Thus, for example, 
the supernatural, the exotic, the unreal are more likely to occur than the lovely, 
the foreign, the exciting, with abstract, generic reference. 


There are a number of set expressions in which an adjective with abstract reference is 
complement of a preposition (cf 9.1 Note [c]), eg: 


It's for the good of everyone. He enjoyed it to the full. 
He left for good. d. from bad to worse 

in public|private|secret — out of the ordinary 

in the nude[in the wild in the extreme 

in short above (the) normal 

into the open | MT on the loose 

on the sly in common 


In many of these examples, the word-class status of the word following the preposition (or the) is 
indeterminate between adjective and noun. 


Supplementive adjective clauses 
Adjectives can function as the sole realization of a verbless clause (cf 14.9) or 
as the head of an adjective phrase realizing the clause: 
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The man, quietly assertive, spoke to the assembled workers. i [1] 


Unhappy with the result, she returned to work. [21 
Glad to accept, the boy nodded his agreement. [3] 
Anxious for a quick decision, the chairman called fora vote. [4] 
Long and untidy, his hair played in the breeze. [5] 


As the following examples demonstrate, the supplementive adjective clause 


_ (cf 15.60ff) is mobile, though (partly to avoid ambiguity) it usually precedes- 


or (less usually) follows the subject of the superordinate clause: 


Rather nervous, the man opened the letter. l [6] 
The man, rather nervous, opened the letter. gs 8 [6a] 
The man opened the letter, rather nervous. i. [6b] 


When it follows the subject, as. in [6a], it is in some respects like a 
nonrestrictive relative clause (cf 17.227): 


The man, who was nervous, opened the letter. 


But the adjective clause suggests that the man’s nervousness is related to the 
content of the sentence, whereas the relative clause does’ not necessarily 
convey that implication. Another difference is that the adjective clause is 
related to the predication as well as to the subject. Furthermore, unlike the 
relative clause, the adjective clause is mobile and (with the exception 
discussed below) its implied subject is the subject of the sentence. Thus, 
while we have [7], we do not have as its equivalent [7a]: 


The man restrained the woman, who was aggressive. U] 
*The man restrained the woman, aggressive. [7a] 


However, if the supplementive adjective clause contains additional clause 
constituents, it can be related to a noun phrase other than the subject of the 
sentence: 


quiet (now) in her daughter's lap. 
She glanced with disgust at the cat, 4 now quiet. 
*quiet. 


Compare participle clauses, where the implied subject can also be other than 
the subject of the sentence (cf 15.62): 


stretched out on the rug. 


She glanced with disgust at the cat, É woke 
mewing plaintively. 


Under certain conditions, and with little change of meaning, an adjective 
functioning as a supplementive adjective clause may be replaced by an 
adverb. Thus, instead of [6] we might have 


Nervously, the man opened the letter. [6c] 


Like the adjective, an adverb with this function (c/8.92//) refers to an 
attribute or state of the subject, though it normally does so specifically in 
relation to the action that he is performing. This is typically expressed by 
adverbs in medial position (¢f 8.16): 


The man nervously opened the letter. {6d] 


lI 


Note 
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The adjective refers to the subject without explicit reference to the action,’ 


but unless otherwise stated, the characterization is only temporary. 


[a] An adverb can (obviously) not be substituted if there is no corresponding adverb. (cf 7. 6), eg: 
long in [5]: 

ps4 his hair played in the breeze. i . [5a] 
[b] Nor can replacement by an adverb take place if the complementation or modification of the 
adjective is disallowed for the adverb, eg [1a] *quietly assertively, [3a] *gladly to accept, [4a] 
*anxiously for a quick decision. If unhappy with the result in [2] is replaced by unhappily, the likely 
meaning will be ‘I’m sorry to say that ...' (rather than ‘She was unhappy’), ie a disjunct 
interpretation: 


The implied subject of a supplementive adjective clause can be the:whole of 
the superordinate clause: 


Strange, it was she who initiated divorce proceedings. [Hr 
Most important, his report offered prospects of a great profit. [2] 


More remarkable still, he is in charge of the project. i [3]. 


For example, [1] is semantically equivalent to [1a]: 


(The fact) that it was she who initiated divorce proceedings 
is strange. [1a] 


These supplementive adjective clauses relate to the superordinate clause like 


comment clauses introduced by what (cf 15.53ff). For example, for [1] we 
have [1b]: 


What is (even more) strange, it was she who initiated divorce 
proceedings. [16] 


The few adjectives that can be used for this purpose convey the attitude that 
what is being said is in some measure strange, eg: curious, funny, odd, strange, 
surprising. A few others seem possible if they are premodified by more or 
most, as in [2] and [3]. This type of adjective clause must precede its 
superordinate clause. EN 


[a] A corresponding adverb can be substituted for the adjective with little or no difference in 
meaning, as with strangely for strange in [1] (cf content disjuncts in 8.127): 


Strangely, it was she who initiated divorce proceedings. [kc] 

The adjective, unlike the adverb, allows a that- or how-clause to follow: 
Strange that it turned out that way. [4] 
how she still likes him. [5] 


that it turned out that way. [4a] 
how she still likes him. [5a] 
This is because the adjective is elliptical for an extraposed construction (cf 18.337) [5b], or 
perhaps a pseudo-cleft construction (cf 18.29) [5c]: 

It is strange how she still likes him. [5b] 

What is strange is how she still likes him. [5c] 
[b] Objections have been voiced against both most important (as in [2] above) and most 
importantly. Some usage books recommend the one construction, some the other. 


*Strangely, { 


Contingent adjective clauses 
A special type of supplementive adjective clause is the contingent adjective 
clause, which expresses the circumstance or condition under which what is 


— Q9 oce 
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said in the superordinate clause applies. The contingent clause is elliptical 
(cf 12.317) with ellipsis of an appropriate form of be, and (sometimes) of the 
subordinator: 


Whether right or wrong, he always comes off worst in an argument 


because of his inability to speak cogently. "n 
When fit, the Labrador is an excellent retriever. [2] 
If wet, these shoes should never be placed too close to the heat. [3] 


As with other supplementive adjective clauses (cf 7.27f); the implied subject 
of the contingent adjective clause is normally the subject of the superordinate 
clause, but the clause is not equivalent to a nonrestrictive relative clause. 
Unlike other supplementive adjective clauses, contingent adjective clauses 
often have a subordinator present. It is sometimes.omitted, so that we can 
have [1a]: 


Right or wrong, he always comes off worst... ` [1a] 


When the implied subject is the subject of the superordinate clause, it is 
normal to put the adjective initially, as in [1—3], but it is not uncommon to 
put it finally in spoken English. If a subordinator is present, there is no 
problem in positioning the clause finally even in written English: 


These shoes should never be placed too close to the heat if wet. [3a] 


The contingent clause can also refér to the object of the superordinate 
clause, though only a few adjectives are available for this use: 


He sells them new. . [41 
Ican't drink it hot. [5] 
You must eat it when fresh. [6] 


The adjective then usually comes finally and could be regarded as a 
complement in [4] and [5] (cf 10.16). A subordinator is also often present, as 
in [6]. As with all complements, the normal position of the adjective is final, 
whether it is in a copular relation to the object of an active clause [7] or to the 
subject of a passive clause [8]: 


To make good tomato chutney, you should pick the tomatoes green. [7] 


The tomatoes should be picked green. [8] 
*Green you should pick the tomatoes. [7a] 
*Green the tomatoes should be picked. [8a] 


In informal spoken English, an adjective clause which refers to the object of 
the superordinate clause can occur initially, though the position would be 
avoided if ambiguity resulted, as in: 


Hot, I can’t drink coffee. [When I'm hot...’ or ‘I can’t drink 
coffee hot.’] [5a] 


The adjective clause can also refer to the whole of the superordinate clause 
(which would be realized in the subordinate clause by the pro-form it). In 
such cases the subordinator cannot be omitted: 


If (it is) possible, the puppy should be fed four times a day. 


Note 
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When (it is) necessary, he can be taken to the doctor. 
You must come ds soon as (it is) possible. 


[a] C/'14.9f for further discussion of adjective clauses and other verbless clauses, as well as of 
nonfinite clauses that require similar treatment. . 
[b] Corresponding adverbs cannot replace adjectives in contingent adjective clauses. [1] is 
ambiguous betweeri the more probable interpretation of the adjective clause as conditional 
(‘Whether he is right or wrong ...") and the other possibility that it is a noncontingent 
supplementive clause with the superordinate clause as its implied subject (cf 7.28) (‘Whether it 
is right or wrong. . ."). In the latter interpretation, adverbs can replace the adjectives: 

Whether rightly or wrongly, he always comes off worst in an argument . . . [15] 


Exclamatory adjective clauses 

Adjectives (especially those that:can be complement when the subject is 
eventive, eg: That's excellent!) canbe exclamations, with or without an initial 
wh-element (cf 11.14f, 12.31/f): : 


' Excellent! (How) wonderful ! (How) good of you! 


'Such adjective phrases need not be dependent on any previous linguistic 
'context, but may be a comment on some object or activity in the situational 


context. 


Syntactic subclassification of adjectives 


We turn now to consider the characteristics of the peripheral adjectives, 
those that are restricted to attributive or to predicative use (cf/7.3/). The 
restrictions are not always absolute, and sometimes vary with individual 
speakers. 


\ 

Attributive only N 

In general, adjectives that are restricted to attributive position, or that occur 
predominantly in attributive position, do not characterize the referent of the 
noun directly. For example, old can be either a central adjective or an 
adjective restricted to attributive position. In that old man (the opposite of 
that young man), old is a central adjective, and can thus also be predicative: 
That man is old. On the other hand, in the usual sense of an old friend of mine 
[‘a friend of old, a long-standing friend'], old is restricted to attributive 
position and cannot be related to My friend is old. In this case, old is the 
opposite of new [recently acquired']. The person referred to is not being 
identified as old: it is his friendship that is old. Outside such well-established 
phrases as old friend, new friend, the contrast old/new requires the adjective to 
be stressed: 


I'll take my ‘old car tonight. 


Similarly, the attributive adjective in the wrong candidate does not refer to 
the wrongness of the person but to the mistake in identifying the person as a 


Note 
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candidate. Adjectives that characterize the referent of the noun directly (that 
old man, My friend is old) are termed INHERENT, those that do not (an old 
friend of mine) are termed NONINHERENT (cf 7.43, 7.73). 


However, some noninherent adjectives occur also predicatively. In part, noninherent adjectives 
appear to be excluded from predicative position because of pressure from homonyms that 
commonly occupy that position, as with o/d. But the reasons for the restriction are not always 
clear. For example, both a new student and a new friend are noninherent, yet only the former can 
be used predicatively: 

That student is new. “My friend is new. 


© Some of the factors that are involved in the restriction will emerge in the course of an 


identification of the types of adjective that are restricted to attributive position. 

A few adjectives with strongly emotive value which will not be further discussed are restricted 
to attributive position, though the scope of the adjective clearly extends to the person referred to 
by the noun, eg: you poor man, my dear lady, that wretched woman. These all involve nonrestrictive 
modification (cf 17.3). DC 


Intensifying adjectives 

Some adjectives have a heightening effect on the noun they modify, or the 
reverse, a lowering effect. At least three semantic subclasses of intensifying 
adjectives can be distinguished (cf 8.99): 


(a) emphasizers 
(b) amplifiers 
(c) downtoners 


(a) EMPHASIZERS have a general heightening effect and are generally 
attributive only, eg: 


a true scholar [1] plain nonsense [7] 
a clear failure [2] the simple truth [8] 
pure [‘sheer’] fabrication [3] an outright lie [9] 
a real [‘undoubted’] hero [4] sheer arrogance [10] 
a certain winner [5] a sure sign [11] 
a definite loss [6] 


(b) AMPLIFIERS scale upwards from an assumed norm, and are central 
adjectives if they are inherent and denote a high or extreme degree: 


a complete victory ~ The victory was complete. 
great destruction ~ The destruction was great. 


On the other hand, when they are noninherent, amplifiers are attributive 
only: 


a complete fool ~ *The fool is complete. 
afirmfriend ~ *The friend is firm. 


Complete refers to the completeness of the folly, and firm to the firmness of 
the friendship (in which sense it is asterisked here). 

Amplifiers are only attributive also when they are used as emphasizers, 
conveying principally emphasis rather than degree. For example, total in 
total nonsense is an emphasizer, while in total destruction it is an amplifier and 
has a literal application (‘the destruction of everything’). Hence the contrast: 
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total nonsense ~ "The nonsense was total. 
total destruction ~ The destruction was total. 


Further examples of adjectives as amplifiers that are attributive only: 


utter folly ‘the absolute limit 

a close friend a complete stranger 
an extreme enemy his entire salary 
a great supporter a perfect stranger 

a strong opponent total irresponsibility 


(c) DOWNTONERS have a lowering effect, usually scaling downwards from 
an assumed norm. They are relatively few (eg: slight in a slight effort, feeble 
in a feeble joke) and can be ignored for our present purpose, since they are 
generally central adjectives. 


Many of the intensifying adjectives in 7.33 can be related to intensifying 
adverbs (cf 8.104): 


He is a true scholar. 
It was a clear failure. 
It is utter folly to do that. 


~ He is truly a scholar. 
~ It was clearly a failure. 
~ It is utterly foolish to do that. 


Notice that several intensifying adjectives have homonyms that can occur 
both attributively and predicatively. Compare: 


I drank some pure [‘clean’] water. [central adjective] 
~ The water is pure. 
That is pure [‘sheer’] fabrication. [emphasizer] 
~ "The fabrication is pure. 
Those are real flowers. [central adjective] 
~ Those flowers are real, not artificial. 
He's a real ['undoubted" ] hero. lemphasizer] 
~ *The hero i is real. 


Examples of intensifying adjectives which can occur predicatively include: 


His condemnation was extreme. 
His folly was great. 


Their victory is certain. 
The earthquake was strong. 


Many adjectives which can be used as intensifiers and are restricted to attributive position have 
severe restrictions on the nouns they modify, eg: a great/big baby [‘very babyish’], a big fool very 
foolish']; also a great friend rather than a big friend in the sense of ‘very friendly’. 


Restrictive adjectives 
Restrictive adjectives restrict the reference of the noun exclusively, 
particularly, or chiefly. Examples, within noun phrases, include: 


his chief excuse 
the exact answer 
the sole argument 
the specific point 
the very man 


a certain person 

the principal objection 
the same student 

the only occasion 

a particular child 


Note 
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Again, some of these have homonyms. For example, certain in a certain person 
is a restrictive (equivalent to ‘a particular person’), while in a certain winner 
it is (as we saw in 7.33, example [5]) an intensifier (equivalent to *a sure 


' winner’). 


Some restrictive adjectives can be related to restrictive adverbs (cf 8.118): 


It is the main reason. 
That was the precise reason. 


~ It is mainly the reason. 
~ That was precisely the reason. 


[a] Notice the use of very as a restrictive adjective rather than as an intensifying adverb (cf 7.89): 
You are the very man I want. 
The same meaning can be conveyed by restrictive adverbs outside the noun phrase (whereas 
very occurs within the noun phrase): 
You are preciselyJexactly[just the man Y want, 
[b] ‘Universal’ adjectives like whole (cf 5.17), entire, full are similar to restrictive adjectives: 
The whole situation is ridiculous. 
I'm in entire/full agreement with the committee. 


Other adjectives related to adverbs 

Some noninherent adjectives that are attributive only can be related to 
adverbs but do not always fall within the intensifying or restrictive types of 
adjectives. These noninherent adjectives (cf 7.43, 7.73) include: 


my former friend [formerly my friend’] k 
an old friend ['a friend of old'] 

past students ['students in the past’] 

a possible friend [‘possibly a friend] 

the present king (‘the king at present’] 


an occasional visitor [occasionally a visitor’) 


The adverbial nature of these adjectives can be seen in their correspondences 
with a verb of general meaning and an adverb, eg: 


rapid calculations ‘make calculations rapidly” 
occasional showers ‘showers occur occasionally’ 


These verbs (make, perform, act, occur, happen, take place, etc) can be seen 
as lexical realizations of the predicational force that is inherent in the nouns. 
Even a noun like friend in my former friend signifies an activity, as appears in 
the correspondence of ‘acting as a friend’. Some adjectives require 
implications additional to the adverbial: 


the late president [‘the person who was formerly the president (but is 
now dead)'] 


But compare: 


the late bus ['the bus that leaves late (in the evening)’ where late is a 
central adjective] 
the former reason [‘the reason stated formerly’] 


Many of these adjectives have a temporal meaning. We might include with 
them acting [‘for the time being’], as in the acting chairman. 


Note 
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If the adjectives premodify agentive nouns, the latter also suggest a 
relationship to an associated verb (cf nominalization, 17.51): 


a big eater [‘someone who eats a lot’] 

a clever liar {‘someone who lies cleverly’] 

a hard worker ['someone who works hard'] 

a heavy smoker — ['someone who smokes heavily'] 
a sound sleeper — ['someone who sleeps soundly’] 


Not all instances like a clever liar involve a restriction to attributive position. Possible conflict 


with homonyms seems a contributory factor. Thus a clever liar.is analogous to a clever writer, a ` 
clever student, or a clever detective. In all four instances, clever refers to the ability of the person - 


in respect of the reference of the noun - clever as a liar, clever as a writer, etc. However, these 
instances could be used predicatively, and so can antonyms of clever: 

That writer is cleverflazy. 

That student is clever] weak. 

That detective is clever/inefficient. 
Nevertheless, we normally cannot use these adjectives predicatively! in the intended sense when 
the noun is pejorative: 

a clever liar | # "That liar is clever. ') 

a bad liar [ + "That liar is.bad.'] 
On the other hand, one thief might well say of another That thief is good, but in that case he is 
not using thief pejoratively. Cf: He is good at stealing, but bad at lying. 


Adjectives related to nouns 
Some adjectives are derived from nouns by means of suffixes (cf App 1.38), 
eg: ) 

-ar: polar'bear 

-eri: earthen pottery 

-ic: atomic Scientist 


-an: urban population 
-al: tidal wave 
-Iy: yearly income 


Many such denominal adjectives are nongradable and restricted to attributive 
position: 


an atomic scientist (‘a scientist Sbécikliring in the theory of atoms’] 
a criminal court [‘a court dealing with crime'] 

a criminal lawyer ['a lawyer specializing in cases of crime] 

a polar bear [‘a bear living near the pole] 

a medical school [‘a school for students of medicine] 

musical comedy ['comedy accompanied by music’] 

a tidal wave [‘a wave produced by the tide'] 


The examples contain nouns with a denominal adjective referring to the 
activity of the agent or expressing an adverbial relation. In other uses, the 
same item may also be a central adjective, for example criminal in a criminal 
lawyer [‘a lawyer who is criminal] (cf 7.13). 


Predicative only 

Adjectives that are restricted, or virtually restricted, to predicative position 
(cf 7.3) are most like verbs and adverbs. They tend to refer to a (possibly 
temporary) condition rather than to characterize. Perhaps the most common 
are those referring to the health (or lack of health) of an animate being: 


He felt il/poorly (both esp BrE>/well/faint/unwell. 
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However, many people use such adjectives as attributives too, for example: 


A well person need see a doctor only for a periodic checkup. 


Sick is the exception among these ‘health’ adjectives in that its attributive use is very common: 
the sick woman [‘The woman is sick.'] 
Be sick is especially AmE corresponding to be il/ in BrE. Be sick can also mean 'vomit' in both 
AmE and BrE, especially with a verb in the progressive or an adverbial interpretable as a goal: 
She is being sick. i 
The dog was sick on the new carpet. 
This use of sick is euphemistic, and i/t is occasionally used in the same way. For comparative 
: forms of ill; of 7.77. 


A large group of adjectives that are restricted to predicative position 
comprises adjectives which can take complementation: ; 


I'm aware of that. 
She was glad that everything was all right. 


Other adjectives which take complementation include (of 16.680): 


able (to + infinitive) fond (of) 

afraid (that, of, about) happy (that, to, with, about) 
answerable (to) loath (to) 

averse (to, from) subject (to) 

conscious (that, of) tantamount (to) 


Some of these adjectives must take complementation (eg: subject to and 
tantamount to), and many normally do. 
Many of these adjectives closely resemble verbs semantically: 


He is afraid to do it. ['He fears to do it.'] 

They are fond of her. (‘They like her.'] 

That is tantamount to an ultimatum. 
[That amounts to an ultimatum.'] 


Some constructions like be willing to and be able to function like modals where 
the modal auxiliary paradigm is defective (cf/3.39/f). Compare: 


~ She is able to do it. 
~ She was able to do it. 
She has been able to do it. 
She might have been able to do it. 


She can do it. 
She could do it. 


Some of these adjectives that are restricted to predicative position have 
homonyms that can occur both predicatively and attributively, eg: 


the conscious patient ~ The patient is conscious. [ = ‘awake’] 
Cf: He is conscious of his faults. [= ‘aware’] 


With some adjectives that take complementation there appears to be no 
semantic distinction, and we must say that they can freely occur in both 
positions, eg: eager, indignant, surprised. 


[a] Most of the adjectives beginning with a- are predicative only (c/7.10/). As we have seen 
above, several of them can take complementation, eg: afraid, averse. 
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. [b] It is not usually possible for the adjective to be complement if the subject is indefinite, and 
hence the oddness of [1] (c/19.70/) compared with [2]. An exception occurs.with the generic use 


of the indefinite article (cf'5.52/), as in [3]: 


* A street is wide. : : [1] 
The street is wide. E [2] 
A tiger is dangerous. [3] 


Semantic subclassification of adjectives 


Some of the semantic distinctions that we are about to make have already 
been mentioned because they have syntactic correlates. 

Three semantic scales are applicable to adjectives: STATIVE/DYNAMIC, 
GRADABLE/NONGRADABLE, and INHERENT/NONINHERENT. It is important to 
realize that we are dealing with scales rather than with a feature that is 
present or absent. That is to say, not all the realizations of a feature are 
available in each case. Furthermore, there may be idiolectal variations in the 
recognition of a feature or in the acceptability of its realizations. 


Stative/dynamic 

Adjectives are characteristically stative. Many adjectives, however, can be 
seen as dynamic (cf 2.43). In particular, most adjectives that are susceptible 
to subjective measurement (cf 7.74) are capable of being dynamic. Stative 
and dynamic adjectives differ syntactically in a number of ways. For example, 
a stative adjective such as tall cannot be used with the progressive aspect or 
with the imperative: 


*He'sbeingiall  *Be tall. X 


On the other hand, we can use careful as a dynamic adjective: 


He's being careful. Be careful. 


(For other differences, cf 3.66.) A general semantic feature of dynamic 

adjectives seems to be that they denote qualities that are thought to be subject 

to contro! by the possessor and hence can be restricted temporally. 
Adjectives that can be used dynamically include: 


abusive adorable ambitious 
awkward brave calm 
careful careless cheerful 
clever complacent conceited 
cruel disagreeable dull 
enthusiastic extravagant faithful 
foolish friendly funny 
generous gentle good 
greedy hasty helpful 
impatient impudent irritable 
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irritating jealous kind 


lenient loyal mischievous 
: naughty . nice noisy 
obstinate patient playful 
reasonable : rude sensible 
serious shy slow 
spiteful stubborn : stupid 
suspicious tactful i talkative 
thoughtful tidy timid 
troublesome unfaithful unscrupulous 
untidy vain vicious 
vulgar wicked witty 
Gradable/nongradable 


Most adjectives are gradable. Gradability is manifested through comparison 
(cf 1-14ff): 


tall : ~ taller ~ tallest 
beautiful ~ more beautiful ~ most beautiful 


Gradability is also manifested through modification by intensifiers, ie adverbs 
which convey the degree of intensity of the adjective: 


verytall so beautiful extremely useful 


Gradability applies to adverbs as well as adjectives, and hence itis considered 
below in relation to both classes (cf 7.74f). 

All dynamic and most stative adjectives (eg: tall, old) a are gradable; some 
stative adjectives are not, principally denominal adjectives like atomic 
scientist and hydrochloric acid (cf 7.37), and adjectives denoting provenance, 
eg: British (cf 7.45; but cf the qualitative use of nationality adjectives in 7.87). 


Inherent/noninherent 

The distinction between inherent and oninherent adjectives has been 
discussed in 7.32. Most adjectives are inherent, that is to say, they characterize 
the referent of the noun directly. For example, the inherent adjective in a 
wooden cross applies to the referent of the object directly: a wooden cross is 
also a wooden object. On the other hand, in a wooden actor the adjective is 
noninherent: a wooden actor is not (presumably) a wooden man. Some other 
examples: 


INHERENT NONINHERENT 

a firm handshake a firm friend 

a perfect alibi a perfect stranger 
a certain result a certain winner 
a true report a true scholar 


Modification of a noun by means of a noninherent adjective can be seen as 
an extension of the basic sense of the noun. Thus a firm friend is ‘a friend 
whose friendship is firm’, and a perfect stranger is ‘a stranger who is perfectly 
strange’. 


Unit 


13. listen to ..., lookat...etc. (verb + preposition) 


ask (somebody) for ... Don't ask me for money. | don't have any. 

belong to ... This house doesnt belong to me. (= it’s not mine) 
happen to ... | cant ind my phone. What's happened to it? 
listen to ... Listen to this music. It’s great. 


talk to somebody (about ...) Did you talk to Paul about the problem? 


speak to somebody (about ...) I'd like to speak to the manager, please. 


thank somebody for ... Thank you very much for your help. 


think about ... or think of ... He never thinks about (or of) other people. 


Mark is thinking of (or about) buying a car. 


OFO R OFORO ORO R EOR 


wait for ... Wait for me. l'm nearly ready. 


Note that we say call/phone/text/email somebody (no preposition): 
© | have to phone my parents today. 
(not phone to my parents) 
© Shall | text you or email you? 


look at / look for / look after 


look at ... 
O He's looking at his watch. 
C) Look at these flowers! They're beautiful. 
C) Why are you looking at me like that? 
look for ... 
(= try to find) e 
Oo C) She's lost her key. She's looking for it. 
C) I'm looking for Sarah. Have you seen her? 
look after ... 
(2 take care of, keep safe) C) When Emily is at work, a friend of hers 
looks after her children. 
Dont lose this book. Look after it. 
(= Keep it safe.) 
————Á— 
depend 
We say depend on ... : 


O A: Do you like eating in restaurants? 
B: Sometimes. It depends on the restaurant. (not it depends of) 


You can say it depends what/where/how (etc.) with or without on: 
Q A: Do you want to come out with us? 
8: It depends where you're going. or It depends on where you're going. 


wait > Unit 54 preposition + -ing => Unit 112 
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If the adjective is inherent, it is often possible to derive a noun from it 
(cf 17.5197): 
her soft touch ^ the softness of her touch 


However, with a noninherent adjective no such derivation is possible. 
Compare: 


[a firm handshake ~ the firmness of the handshake 
a firm friend ~ *the firmness of the friend . 


‘| a true report ~ the truth of the report 
a true scholar ~ *the truth of the scholar 


There are, however, exceptions to this generalization, since we find instances 
like: 


awoodenactor ~ the woodenness of the actor 


Patterns of semantic subclassification 
Gradable adjectives are either inherent, as in a black coat, or noninherent, as 
in a new friend. Dynamic adjectives are generally inherent, though there are 
exceptions; for example, wooden in The actor is being wooden is both dynamic 
and noninherent. 

Table 7.44 gives examples of adjectives that illustrate the various 
possibilities with respect to the three semantic distinctions that we have been 
discussing. ` 


Table 7.44 Semantic subclassification of adjectives 


GRADABLE INHERENT STATIVE 


+ + + That’s a big boat; She is a brave woman. 
: [central adjectives] 


T + - She is being very brave. 
[dynamic use of central adjective] 


+ [> + He is a firm friend; He is a wooden actor. 
[peripheral adjectives: noninherent] 


4 - - This actor is being wooden tonight, 
[dynamic use of stative adjectiye] 


= + She is a medical student. 
[peripheral adjective: nongradable and 
noninherent] 


In a dull teacher, the adjective dull is noninherent, since a dull teacher is not necessarily a dull 

person. However, in the following sentence dui! is being used dynamically and is now inherent: 
The teacher is being dull. 

In this case the process of being dull is ascribed to the teacher, but the same quality is ascribed 

to the referent of the subject if we replace the teacher by another designation for the person: 


um. is being dull. 
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Ordering of adjectives in premodification 


When there are two or more adjectives cooccurring in attributive position, 
the order of the adjectives is to a large extent determined by their semantic 
properties. The principles for the order of items in premodification are 
discussed in 17.1137. Here we will only mention the major zones, or positional 
ranges, of adjectives in premodifying position in relation to the semantic and 
syntactic subclassification.provided in this chapter. 

In the premodification structure of the noun phrase, adjectivés are placed 
between the determinatives (including predeterminers, central determiners, 
and postdeterminers) and the head of the noun phrase (c/5.1/f) We 
distinguish four zones: 


(I) PRECENTRAL 
Here, after the determinatives, is where peripheral, nongradable adjectives 
are placed, in particular the intensifying adjectives (emphasizers, amplifiers, 
and downtoners; cf 7.33), eg: certain, definite, sheer, complete, slight. 


(II) CENTRAL 
This zone is the place of the central adjectives, ie the ‘most adjectival items’, 
which satisfy all four criteria for adjective status (cf 7.3f), eg: hungry, ugly, 
funny, stupid, silent, rich, empty. 


(IIT) POSTCENTRAL . 
This zone includes participles, eg: retired, sleeping, and colour adjectives, eg: 
red, pink. 


(IV) PREHEAD 
This zone includes the ‘least adjectival and the most nominal’ items, such as 
denominal adjectives (cf 7.37) denoting nationality, ethnic background, eg: 
Austrian, Midwestern, and denominal adjectives with the meaning ‘consisting 
of’, ‘involving’, ‘relating to’, eg: experimental, statistical, political, statutory. 
In the prehead zone we also find nouns in attributive position (cf further 


17.113ff). 


On the basis of this classification, we can expect the following order: 


I+II certain important people 
I+II the same restricted income 
I+IV your present annual turnover 
H + III a funny red hat 

II 4- IV an enormous tidal wave 


I--II-cIV certain rich American producers 
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ADVERBS 


Characteristics of the adverb 


7.46 The adverb functions as the head of an adverb phrase, with or without 
modification (cf 2.31). For the sake of simplicity, we refer to the functions of 
the ‘adverb’ when, strictly speaking, we should refer to the functions of the 
‘adverb phrase’. For the same reason, we generally exemplify the functions 
of the adverb phrase with the adverb alone. j 

Because of its great heterogeneity, the adverb class is the most nebulous 


and puzzling of the traditional word classes. Indeed, it is tempting to say 
simply that the adverb is an item that does not fit the definitions for other 
word classes. As a consequence, some grammarians have removed certain 
types of items from the class entirely, and established several additional 
classes rather than retain these as subsets within a single adverb class. 

Morphologically, we can distinguish three types of adverb, of which two 
are closed classes (simple and compound), and one is an open class 
(derivational): 


(a) SIMPLE adverbs, eg: just, only, well. Many simple adverbs denote 
position and direction, eg: back, down, near, out, under (cf further 


8.395). 


(b) COMPOUND adverbs, eg: somehow, somewhere, therefore; and (the very 
formal? whereupon, hereby, herewith, whereto 


(c) DERIVATIONAL adverbs. The majority of derivational adverbs have the 
suffix -/y, by means of which new adverbs are created from adjectives 
(and participial adjectives): 


odd ~ oddly 


interesting ~ interestingly ^ 


Other, less common, derivational suffixes (cf App I.41) are: 


-wise: clockwise -ways: sideways 
-ward(s): northward(s) -style: cowboy-style 
-fashion : schoolboy-fashion 


Note [a] Corresponding to the prepositional phrase towards the south (east|north| west) there are the 
adverbs south, southward, and southwards, etc. The s-less form southward, etc is common, 
especially in printed AmE (cf: towards/toward, 9.17): i 

south (most common? 
The window faces 4 southwards 
southward (esp printed AME) 
Compare other adverb expressions: 
home/up (most common) 
We walked 4 homewards[upwards 
homeward|[upward (esp printed AmE» 
[b] The creation of adverbs from adjectives by adding the -/y suffix is closely related to the 
dynamic quality in the adjective (cf 7.41). Thus we have, for example: 
cheerful ~ cheerfully suspicious ~ suspiciously 
jealous ~ jealously reasonable ~ reasonably 
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But we do not find French + * Frenchly, etc. It appears that -ly adverbs are not formed from 
_ typically stative adjective classes, such as adjectives denoting: 


dimension: big ~ *bigly — . tall ~ *taily 
colour: red ~ *redly blonde ~ *blondely 
age: old ~ *oldly young ~ *youngly 


7.47 Rules for forming open-class -ly adverbs from adjectives: 


(a) Adjectives ending in consonant + -/e form adverbs by replacing -le by 
-ly: simple ~ simply. Exception: whole ~ wholly. 


(b) In adjectives ending in consonant + y, y is usually replaced by i before 
-ly: happy ~ happily. In some cases there exist alternative spellings: 


dry ~ drily/dryly sly ~ slily/slyly 
In other cases, -y is kept in the adverb: | 
spry ~ spryly wry. ~ wryly 
Note the spellings: coy ~ coyly but gay ~ gaily; due ~ duly, true ~ truly. ` 


(c) Adjectives ending in both -ic and -ical have corresponding adverbs in 


-ically: 
economie: 1 economicail tragic ~ tragicail 
economical dd tragical Bieatty 


Exception: public ~ publicly 


(d) -ed participles form adverbs in -edly with the pronunciation /idlr/ 


(cf 7.19): 


marked /ma:'kt/ ~ markedly /'ma:'kidli 
learned /'la:nid/ ~ learnedly /‘Is:"nidl1/ 
assured /a'fue'd/ ~ assuredly /a'foorid!t/ 


(e) Adjectives in -ary form adverbs in -arily with shift of stress, in AME, to 


the antepenultimate syllable. This stress shift is now frequent-also-in-BrE-----------.--- 


(cf App II.5 Note): 


^ ,secon'darily (esp AME) 


Secondary is 'secondarily 


~ pri'marily (esp AmME> 


Pee { ~ ‘primarily 


Adverb as clause element 
7.48 There are two types of syntactic functions that characterize the traditional 
adverbs, but an adverb need have only one of these: 
(a) clause element adverbial: 


He quite forgot about it. 


Note 
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(b) premodifier of adjective and adverb: 


happy. 


They are quite od married. 


An adverb may function in the clause itself as adverbial, ie as an element 
distinct from subject, verb, object, and complement. As such it is usually an 
optional element and hence peripheral to the structure of the clause (cf 2.15): 


Perhaps my suggestion will be accepted. 

John always loses his pencils. - 

They may well complain about his appearance. 
He has nevertheless refused to accept our excuse. 
I spoke to her outside. 


There are, of course, differences between the adverbials in the above - 


sentences, most obviously the differences in their position and in their 
relationship to other elements of the sentence (cf Chapter 8). 


[a] Certain adverbs may function as subject (cf 10.15 Notes [a] and [b]), eg: 

Tomorrow will be fine. [*It will be fine tomorrow.’] 
[b] The adverb may itself be modified, in which case the adverb phrase as a whole functions as 
adverbial or premodifier: 

John nearly always loses his pencils, so very helpful 

They may very well complain about his appearance. far too often 


Adjuncts, sübjuncts, disjuncts, and conjuncts 
The functions 'of the adverb as the clause element adverbial are examined in 
Chapter 8. For the present, we merely outline the four grammatical functions 
that are discussed in that chapter: adjuncts, subjuncts, disjuncts, and 
conjuncts. 

ADJUNCTS and SUBJUNCTS are relatively integrated within the structure of 
the clause (cf 8.25/f, 8.88f). Examples of adjuncts: 


Slowly they walked back home. 
He spoke to me about it briefly. 


Examples of subjuncts: 


We haven't yet finished. 
Would you kindly wait for me. 


By contrast, disjuncts and conjuncts have a more peripheral relation in the 
sentence. Semantically, DISJUNCTS (cf 8.121/f) express an evaluation of what 
is being said either with respect to the form of the communication or to its 
meaning. We identify disjuncts with the speaker's authority for, or comment 
on, the accompanying clause: 


Frankly, I'm tired. 

Fortunately, no one complained. 
They are probably at home. 

She wisely didn't attempt to apologize. 


CONJUNCTS (cf8.134/) express the speaker’s assessment of the relation 
between two linguistic units, eg: 


7.50 
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She has bought a big house, so she must have a lot of money. 

We have complained several times about the noise, and yet he does 
nothing about it. f 

All our friends are going to Pàris this summer. We, however, are going 
to London. . 

If they open all the windows, then I'm leaving. 

I didn't invite her. She wouldn't have come, anyway. 


Adverb as modifier 


An adverb may function as a modifier of an adjective or of another adverb. 
(In the examples, the modifier is indicated by italics and the modified 
constituent is indicated by angle brackets.) Examples of adverbs as modifiers 
of adjectives [1, 2, 6] and adverbs [3-5]: 


They are very <happy>. : i [1] 
It was a remarkably (good) show. — , [2] 
She drives too (fast). Vm » [3] 
They play so (very) well. i [4] 
He gave a far (more easily? acceptable explanation. [5] 
He is (stupid) enough to do it. [6] 


In this function, the adverb generally premodifies, except that enough, as in 
[6], can only postmodify. The item being modified may itself function as a 
modifier. For example, the adjective good premodifies the noun show in [2], 
while more easily modifies acceptable in [5], and the adverb very premodifies 
the adverb well in [4]. In both [2] and [5], the adverb is within a noun phrase. 

Adverbs functioning as modifiers of adjectives and adverbs will be further 
discussed in 7.56f. However, not all adverbs that modify adjectives also 
modify adverbs (cf 7.60), and some adverbs may modify phrases, viz noun 
phrases and prepositional phrases. The most conspicuous example of an 
adverb that functions only as a modifier of adjectives and adverbs, and not 
as a clause element, is very. (For very as an adjective, cf 7.35 Note [a].) 


The adverb and other word classes | 


We now briefly consider some examples of overlap between the adverb class 
and other word classes. Similarities between adverbs and adjectives have 
been discussed earlier (cf 7.6f). The other relevant word classes are 
conjunctions, prepositions, and interjections. We also take into account 
certain words (other than conjunctions and some conjunct adverbs) that must 
be positioned initially, but these are not traditionally recognized as separate 
word classes. 
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Conjunct adverb and conjunction 
A few conjunct adverbs, such as so and yet, resemble coordinators 
(coordinating conjunctions) both in being connectives and in having certain 


' syntactic features (cf 13.11). In particular, these adverbs cannot be transposed 


with their clause in front of the preceding clause. Thus, the order of the 
following two clauses (with the conjunct adverb so in the second clause) is 
fixed: 


We paid him a very large sum. So he kept quiet about what he saw. [1] 


If we invert the order of the clauses, the relationship between the two clauses 
is changed, and so must now refer to some preceding clause: 


So he kept quiet about what he saw. We paid him a very large sum. [2] 


However, the conjunct adverbs differ from coordinators in that they can be: 


preceded by a coordinator: 


We paid him a very large sum, and so he kept quiet about what 
he saw. | [1a] 


The restriction on the order of clauses also distinguishes the conjunct 
adverbs from subordinators, another type of connective. For example, a 
clause introduced by the subordinator because can follow or precede the 
matrix clause without disturbing the relationship between the two clauses (cf 


14.4): 


He will help us because we offered to pay him. [3] 
Because we offered to pay him, he will help us. [3a] 


Adjunct adverb and conjunction 
A few subordinators can be seen to be a fusion of conjunction and pro- 
adjunct (cf 15.8), in particular when [time], where [place at or place to], how 
[manner], why [reason]. 

Where and when introduce adverbial clauses (cf 15.31): 


when 


ill them b the time(s) at which 


; where 
Til go r the place(s) to ES they go. 


K where 
Weligg b the place(s) at which 


} they were in Rome. 


} the food is good. 


He'll stay rt 


at the place(s) at sit it is comfortable. 


Where and when, and to a lesser extent why, are also used as relatives 


(of 17.187): 


where i : 
the place k m he is staying [1] 
s when 
the time t i Sus she was here (2] 
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Where, when, why, and how are all used to introduce nominal clauses 


(of 15.8f): 


: where . " ; í 
: . Cl 
Iknow at which mW he is staying. [1a] 
I wonder when "a" she was here. ; [2a] 
É at which time 


I realize p why 


ET 3 
the reason for wa} he did it. [3] 


That was pum in whic " they treated her. ' [4] 
These four wh-words are also used as interrogative pro-forms (cf 11.14): | 
bes 5 Ww is he staying? : ; [1b] 
yes 7 id) was she here? . | [2b] 
n aia did he do it? : [3] 
ri j e did they treat her? ; [4a] 


The function of where, when, and how as pro-forms for adjuncts is clearly 
demonstrated in the few cases where a verb requires complementation by an 
obligatory predication (cf 8.27): 


*She put it. [5] 
*He lived. [6] 
*They treated her. [unacceptable in the sense ‘behaved towards 

her] [7] 


These sentences become acceptable if an adjunct of the appropriate type is 
added: 


She put it there. [5a] 
He lived then. [6a] 
They treated her well. [7a] 


But complementation can also be provided by the appropriate subordinators, 
evidence that they are functioning as pro-adjuncts: 


He found it where she put it. [56] 
I wonder when he lived. [65] 
Isaw how they treated her. [76] 


In a sentence such as [5c], one could argue that where is functioning as an 
adjunctin both clauses, which have been made to overlap by the subordinator: 
She put it where he could find it. [Sc] 


She put it there. 
There he could find it. 


Note 
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On the other hand, it is equally possible to argue that the obligatory 
complementation of a place adjunct is satisfied by the whole clause of place 
rather than by where. The same reasoning applies to the obligatory 
complementation for treat provided by clauses of manner and comparison 
(cf 15.22): 


as he deserved. 


She treated him (sur he were a stranger. 


Most of the other wh-words are pro- forms for noun phrases and can clearly function as clause 
elements: who, whom, which (cf 10.6 Note [e]). 


Reaction signal and initiator f 
Apart from conjunctions and some conjunct adverbs, certain other items 
must be positioned initially. They are important because of their high 
frequency in spoken English. Some are restricted to the spoken language. 
These can be assigned to two small classes (cf 11.54f): 


(i) ‘reaction signals’, eg: no, yes, yeah, yep, m, hm, mhm 
(ii) ‘initiators’, eg: well, oh, ah; oh well, well then, why (esp AmE» 


Here is an example from a conversation (cf App II for the prosodic notation): 


lôn] |wELL| of {course he'll be working with overseas 1srÜdents]. |well T 
Y£s| |but he's wORKing with TpiBble| |well Nd| he’s in the department 
of English LiTerature] 


Adjunct and preposition 

There are several different types of combinations of verbs plus particles 
(cf 16.2/f). If the verb is intransitive, we can recognize the particle as a 
prepositional adverb (cf 9.657) functioning as adjunct, eg: 


The men looked on. 

She is growing up quickly. 

The airliner has taken off. 

The prisoner broke down after many hours of interrogation. 


When a noun phrase follows the particle, it sometimes appears as if we have 
a prepositional phrase, with the particle as preposition: 


He took in the dog. l [1] 


However, the adverbial nature of the particle in such phrasal verbs (cf 16.3/f) 
is generally shown by its mobility, its ability to follow the noun phrase: 


He took the dog in. [1a] 
Similarly: 
They turned down the suggestion. [2] 
They turned the suggestion down. [2a] 
They turned on the light. [3] 
They turned the light on. Da] 
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In contrast, a preposition must be directly followed by its complement: 


They took to John quickly. ; À [4] 
*They took John fo quickly. [4a] 


The instances. we have mentioned so far are not to be confused with 
examples like [5] and [6]. Compare: 


He walked past. [prepositional adverb] ‘ [5] 

{ He walked past the car. [preposition] [5a] 
*He walked the car past. ; [5b] 
He was moving about. [prepositional] adverb] : ` (6] 
He was moving about the town. [preposition] : [6a] 
*He was moving the town about. [6b] 


Past in [5] and about in [6] are prepositional adverbs, which can be regarded 
as prepositions with some generalized ellipsis of the noun phrase (cf 9.65f). 


Syntactic functions of adverbs 
Adverb as modifier ` 


Modifier of adjective 

An adverb may premodify an adjective. Most commonly, the modifying 
adverb is a scaling device called an intensifier, which cooccurs with a 
gradable adjective. We first distinguish two sets of intensifiers: amplifiers 
and downtoners (for further discussion and subclassification, cf 8.10477). 


. (a) AMPLIFIERS scale upwards from an assumed norm, eg ‘a very funny. 
film’, as compared with ‘a funny film’. Other examples: 


absurdly fussy amazingly calm 
awfully sorry deeply concerned 
downright ridiculous entirely free 
extremely dangerous highly intelligent 
irretrievably lost perfectly reasonable 
sharply critical strikingly handsome 
terribly nervous too bright 

totally anonymous unbelievably smart 


(b) DOWNTONERS have a generally lowering effect, usually scaling down- 
wards from an assumed norm, eg ‘It was almost dark’, as compared with ‘It 


was dark’. Other examples: 


a bit dull alittle extravagant 
almost impossible barely intelligible 
fairly small hardly noticeable 
nearly dark pretty rare 

quite normal rather late 
relatively small somewhat uneasy 


Note 
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A similar set of intensifiers is used for both adjectives and adverbs (cf 7.87). 
For intensifiers which premodify comparatives and superlatives, cf 7.89/. 


[a] Quite can have two different meanings (c/8.111 Note [c]), as in: 

She'squite right. [‘absolutely’, ‘completely’, ie an amplifier] 

That's quite good. [‘fairly’, ‘rather’, ie a downtoner; in AmE quite here is also used in the 

sense of ‘very’, ie as an amplifier] 
[b] Fairly, pretty, and rather can all be used as intensifiers of adjectives and adverbs, eg: 
fairly ‘fairly 
She is {in } tall. ^ She drives {rey} fast. 
i rather rather. . 

However, these downtoners have different uses. Fairly is typically used to modify an adjective 
or adverb which denotes a desirable quality. If we feel comfortable in a warm room, we can 
intensify the adjective by saying Zt's fairly warm in here [‘warm enough'], whereas rather warm 
implies that the room is warmer than we desire (‘too warm’). We would usually say pu clean 
but rather dirty to denote, respectively, a desirable and an undesirable quality. 

Pretty is the most informal and strongest of the three. Like rather, it can be used with both 
favourable and unfavourable import: pretty clean/dirty. Note that pretty, when used as an 
intensifier, is normally unstressed (or weakly stressed) — unlike the adjective pretty: 

a pretty 'dark DREss ['a rather dark dress’] 
a ‘pretty 'dark DRÉsS [The dress was pretty.'] 

Rather differs from pretty and fairly in that it:alone can intensify: 

(i) a comparative or too-construction (cf the implication ‘too warm’ above): 
rather| (better 

*fairly } {i small 

*pretty ) too quickly 

(ii) certain noun phrases denoting adjectival qualities (cf 7.63 Note [b]): 


rather) (a pity rather) (pitiful 
*fairly $< a fool BUT: 4 fairly foolish 
*pretty ) |a crowd retty ) \ crowded 


(iii) certain verbs (cf 8.112): 

It rather/*fairly/*pretty annoys me that . . . 
(iv) With other nouns, rather alone has variable position in relation to the indefinite article 
(c/7.63 Note [b]: 


rather i ~ rather 
a frer) difficult task R $e | a difficult task 
airly ? ~ fairly ` 
[c] In informal speech, kind of and sort of are used as downtoners for adjectives and adverbs 
(cf 8.111): 
He is sort of clever. She spoke kind of proudly. 
[d] The following intensifiers are typical of informal speech (esp AmE): 
real nice 1 awful good 
plain silly | mighty helpful 
Most people prefer really to real, and awfully to awful, particularly in formal style (cf 7.7): 
She's really nice. That was awfully good. 
Especially in informal AmE, sure is similarly used: 
That's sure kind of you. [‘certainly’} 
Surely, unlike really, is however a disjunct (cf 8.127), in which function sure is also used in 
informal AmE. Note also the use of sure in Irish English: 
Surely, she’s right. [persuasive: ‘you surely agree] 
Sure, she's right. (AmE = agreement: ‘of course'] 
Sure, she's right. [Irish English = asseveration: ‘I assure you'] 
Sure and surely (unlike real, really, and truly) cannot premodify another premodifier: 


real(ly) 

She’sa< truly (nice) girl. 
*sure(ly) 

Sure cannot occur after other verbs than be: 


X 
E 
E 


q 7.57 
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She sure is nice. (esp AME) 
She sure looks nice. (esp AmE) 


She's sure nice. (esp AmE) 
*She looks sure nice. 

But: ; . 

He'll sure fail. (informal? He sure can play football. (informal? 
le) Two informal intensifiers, any and that, are particularly associated with nonassertive ` 
contexts: 

Is the team any different from last year? (‘really very much different] ` 

It's not (all) that unusual for women nowadays to join the police force, is it? ['so, very "] 
Outside nonassertive contexts, this usage of that is dialectal or nonstandard: 

She's that clever! [‘very’] I was that tired I couldn't walk. [507] 
[f] As downtoners of adjectives in the absolute degree, a bit and a little can only occur in 
predicative position and with adjectives with ‘unfavourable’ meaning and an implication of 

‘more than wanted’: 
The weather’s a bit (too) hot. 
*a bit hot weather 

[g] Some amplifiers are restricted to a small set of lexical items, eg: 

dead tired [BUT NOT: *dead exhausted] fast asleep . 

dead drunk [BUT NOT: *dead intoxicated} wide awake 
Nouns may also function as such restricted amplifiers: 

stone cold rockhard . brandnew 
[h] One difference bétween the set of downtonersalmost, nearly, and practically (cf. approximator tS, 
8.11 1/7) is that only nearly can be used after not, very, pretty (cf 7.62): 


nearly not nearly 
It's 4 almost dark. BUT; It’s 4 very *almost dark. 
ractically pretty) ("practically ) ` ; 


*The weather's a bit lovely. 


As in the treatment of adjectives, it may be possible to distinguish another 
class of adjective modifiers called EMPHASIZERS, which: add to the force (as 
distinct from the degree) of the adjective: f 


She has a really (beautiful) face. 
That's just (impossible). 


The play is (very good) indeed. 
He looked all (confused). 


Unlike intensifiers, emphasizers cooccur with nongradable adjectives, but 
the effect is often similar to that of intensifiers: 


You are certainly welcome. ['You are very/most welcome.’] 
Indeed can have either pre- or postposition (cf 8.103 Note [a]): 


indeed (excellent). 


The play was seis indeed. 


Compare: 


Indeed, the play was excellent. 


This example shows how the function of many emphasizers is similar to that 
of disjuncts (cf 8.121). Similarly frankly: 


I’m frankly surprised at your behaviour. [emphasizer] 
Frankly, I'm surprised at your behaviour. [disjunct] 


Too can be a synonym of extremely in informal speech: 

It’s too (kind) of you. "That's too true». 
In informal style it is also commonly used (especially in AME) as a synonym of very in negative 
sentences: 
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T'm not foo (sure? about that. 

I'm not too (keen) on his paintings. 

I don't feel roo (good). ['véry well'] 
This use of too is given wide extension in Australian English, where too is common in the sense 
*absolutely' in responses: 

A: He's clever. . B: Too right, he is. [That is absolutely true.] 
Compare informal AmE usage: 


A: You can't do it. B: can too. [1 certainly can.'] 


Adjunct adverbs (cf 7.49, 8.25 ff) are sometimes converted into premodifiers 
of adjectives. In this position they tend to retain their general meaning of 


. manner, means, etc, though they also acquire some intensifying effect: 


an easily (debatable) proposition (a proposition that can be easily 
debated] 

an openly hostile) attack 

his quietly (assertive? manner 

a readily (available) publication 


On the other hand, disjunct adverbs (cf 7.121) tend to become intensifiers, 
eg: 
surprisingly (good 
incredibly (beautiful) 


Thus surprisingly good in the following sentence can be paraphrased as ‘He 
made a speech that was good to a surprising extent": 


unnaturally (long? 
unusually (easy 


He made.a surprisingly (good) speech. 


We need to distinguish the adverb as premodifier of an adjective from the adjunct adverb 
constructed with a verb participle. For example, a surprisingly worded letter is *a letter that is 
worded in a surprising manner’, since worded is an -ed participle and not an adjective. Ambiguity 
arises when the form can be either a participle or an adjective. Thus, a divinely inspired work can 
be either ‘a work that has been inspired in a diviné manner (or by God)’, in which case inspired 
is verbal and divinely an adjunct adverb, or ‘a work that is inspired to a divine extent’, in which 
case inspired is adjectival and divinely its intensifier. Cf the difference in aspect and implied 
‘permanence’; 17.28. 


Apart from intensifiers, premodifying adverbs may be ‘viewpoint’ subjuncts 


(cf 8.88f), eg: | 


politically (expedient) ['expedient from a political point of view’] 


Similarly: 
artistically <justifiable> economically (weak) 
theoretically (sound) technically (possible 
ethically (wrong? 

Modifier of adverb 


An adverb may premodify another adverb. Similar sets of intensifiers are 
used for adverbs and adjectives (cf 7.56f): 


I expect them pretty soon). 
I have seen so (very? many letters like that one. 
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They didn't injure him that (severely). (informal? 
They are smoking very <heavily). 

He spoke extremely (quickly). 

He played surprisingly (well). 


As with adjectives (cf 7.50, 7.57), the only postmodifiers are enough and 
indeed: — — 


. Hespoke (clearly) enough. [sufficiently clearly] 
Indeed usually goes with very: , 


She spoke <very clearly) indeed. 
"She spoke (clearly) indeed. 


‘Adverbs modifying other adverbs can only be intensifiers. Thus, though we 
"have the manner modification by quietly in quietly assertive, we cannot have 
‘tin: 


*He spoke quietly assertively). 


And, similarly, the modification by a viewpoint adverb (cf 8.89) in theoretically 
sound does not have a corresponding 


*He reasoned theoretically (soundly). 


‘Notice that this is not merely a stylistic objection to the juxtaposition of two 


words ending in -ly, since the following sentence, where extremely is an 
intensifier, is acceptable: 


He reasoned extremely <soundly>. 


Modifier of particle, prepositional adverb, and preposition 

A few intensifying adverbs, particularly right and well, can premodify 
particles in phrasal verbs (cf 16.4), as well as prepositions, or (perhaps rather) 
prepositional phrases (cf9.64): 


He knocked the man right Cout. 

They left her well (behind). 

The nail went right (through) the wall. 

He made his application well (within) the time. 
Her parents are dead (against) the trip. (informal? 


Modifier of pronoun, predeterminer, and numeral 
Intensifying adverbs (including downtoners) can premodify: 


(a) indefinite pronouns (6.45f): 
Nearly <everybody> came to our party. 
(b) predeterminers (5.15/f): 


They recovered roughly (half) their equipment. 
He received about (double? the amount he expected. 
Virtually (all) the students participated in the discussion. 


Note 
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(c) cardinal numerals (6.63): 


They will stay fully (ten? weeks. [‘for ten full weeks'] 
Over|under «two hundred) deaths were reported. 

I paid more/less than (ten)? pounds for it. E 
They will make a charge of up to (as much as one million» yen. 
As many as (fifty? candidates had applied for the post. 


(d) Noun phrases with the indefinite àrticle can be intensified when a(n) is 
equivalent to the unstressed cardinal one (5.38): 


I didn't have more than (a dollar) on me. [ʻI had no more than. . M 
They will stay for about (a week). 
Nearly/almost «a thousand demonstrators) attended the meeting. 


More than, about, etc are here not prepositions but intensifiers as part of 
the noun phrase, as can be seen by the occurrence of prepositions before 
such items: 


There's a cover charge of more than $3. 


(e) With the ordinals and superlatives, a definite determiner is obligatory 
for premodification: 


We counted approximately (the first) thousand votes. 
She gave me almost (the largest) piece of cake. 


(f) Modification can also apply to larger units, eg: " 


The acceleration fell to less than (ten metres per second). 


[a] We might add here the premodification of the same by (very) much: 

They did it in (very) much <the same) way. 
[b] Some of the items that are intensifying adverbs can also function as prepositions, eg: over, 
about (cf 9.7). t 
[c] Both the downtoners almost and practically can intensify all indefinite pronouns, whereas : H 
nearly can intensify only assertive pronouns (cf 8.113 on downtoners with verbs). Compare: l 

Almost 

Pita oe came. 

1l 
Nearly 


Almost nobody came. 
Practically » 4 any time will do. 
* Nearly no compensation was given. 


Modifier of noun phrase 

A few intensifiers may premodify noun phrases and precede the determiner 
in doing so. The most common of these among adverbs are quite and rather 
<esp BrE>: 


We had quite <a party). 
They will be here for quite (some time). 
He was quite ('some player). 


Note 
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They were quite ('some players». 
[Quite 'some with count nouns is informal; note the stress on 'some.] 
It was rather (a mess». (esp BrE) 


Though not adverbs but predeterminers (cf 5.15), such and what have a 
similar function (cf 17.96): 


He is such <a fool). 
What (a mess) they made! 


They are such (fools). 
What (babies? they are! 


[a] Other adverbs may be interpreted as not specifically modifying the noun phrase, since they 
are mobile. Compare the following two examples: 


He was |really 'some PLÀYer| <informal> : : LJ 
He [really was 'some PLAYer| [2] 


Transposition of really in [1] to pre-verb position in‘[2] does not seem ‘to affect the meaning, 
provided that the appropriate intonation pattern is given. A similar transposition of quite is not 
possible. - 
[b] For many people, plural noun phrases cannot be premodified by rather: 
He is rather a fool. (‘rather foolish’; cf 7.56 Noté [b] 
?*They are rather fools. 
If the noun is nongradable, rather cannot be used unless a gradable adjective is present, in which 
case rather is intensifying the adjective. Positions before the adjective and before the determiner 
are both possible, with little or no semantic difference: 
*It is rather a table. [not acceptable unless in the sense‘. . 
Itis pues a 
a rather 
[c] For the relationship between adverbs like only and also and noun phrases, of focusing 
subjuncts, 8.116/f. 


.atable rather than. . .'] 
) big table. 


With kind of and sort of there are several possible constructions in informal 
style: 


a sort of joke. 

sort of a joke. (informal 

a sort of a joke. (more informal» 
a joke, sort of. (most informal) 


This must be 


Other of-phrases precede the determiner, if present: 


Thad a bit of (a shock). 
They asked a heck of <a lot). (familiar) 
They gave me a hell of (a time). (familiar) 


In familiar style, the wh-words as interrogatives (cf 11.14 Note [a]) can be 
postmodified by certain set prepositional phrases, eg: 


(who? on earth 
(what) (in) the heck (familiar? 
(where) J (Gn) the hell (familiar? 


Omission of the preposition in the last two examples is preferred by some 
and obligatory for others. 

Ever can be an intensifier. It normally occurs as a separate word and only 
with interrogative wh-words, for example: 


(Why? ever should she apply for such a post? 


7.65 
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Note 
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Some disjunct adverbs and conjunct adverbs occasionally appear within the 
noun phrase, not modifying the noun phrase but related to a modifying 
adjective phrase: f 


A cure has now been found for this fortunately (very rare) disease. 
['a disease that is fortunately very rare] 

He wrote an otherwise (extremely good) paper. ['a paper that was 
otherwise extremely good'] 


Similarly, subjunct adverbs expressing viewpoint (cf 8.89) appear after the 
noun phrase and relate to the premodifying adjective within the phrase: 


A «good» paper editorially can also be a (good) paper commercially. 
The more usual form for the sentence is: 


An editorially (good) paper can also be a commercially (good paper. 


The gradable measure adjectives deep, high, long, old, tall, thick, and wide 
(cf 7.88) can take premodification by a noun phrase: 


Susan is ten years (old). ['of age’] 
Peter is five feet «tall. [‘in height’) 
They stayed up all night (long). 


In support of this analysis, ie that it is the noun phrase and not the adjective 


that is the modifier, we note that the question form with how evokes the noun 
phrase as the response: 


A: How old is Susan? 
A: How tall is Peter? 


B: Ten (years). 
B: Five feet. 


Adverbs such as the following are also modified by noun phrases: 


The lake is,two miles (across). ['wide'] 
They live fipe miles (apart). ER 
We dug ten feet (down). 

The tree is six feet (around). (esp AME) 


(before). 


I met her a week { <earlier). 
1 


} [‘earlier by a week] 


Compare: | 
I met her the week before. |'the previous week’ 


In the following examples, the question is of the form ‘How + adverb + 
verb + noun’: 


How wide is the lake? [Nor: *How across . . .?] 
How far apart do they live? [NoT: *How apart . . .?] 
How deep did they dig? [NoT: *How down . . .?] 


[a] AU the year round and the whole year round are fixed expressions. We cannot, for example, 
have *all the month round or *the whole month round. But note: all (the) day (long), all the week 
(long), the whole night (through). 

[b] On £8 net/gross, the sum total, etc, cf 7.21. 
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Postmodifying adverbs 
Postmodifying time adverbs appear to be limited to those denoting time 
position or time duration (cf 8.51f, 17.55): : 


TIME: 


the meeting yesterday : the day before 
the meal afterwards their stay overnight . 
PLACE: 
the way ahead . your friend here 
the direction back that man there 
. his trip abroad his return home ` 
the sentence below _ the players offside 


There is no premodification possible with, for example, home in: 
his return home ~ *his home return 
In other cases, both positions are available: 


the hall downstairs 


the downstairs hall ~ 

the backstage noise ~ the noise backstage 
his home journey ~ his journey home 

the above quotation ~ the quotation above 
the upstairs neighbour ~ the neighbour upstairs 


Many of these postmodifying adverbs can be used predicatively with be, eg: 
The noise is backstage. The sentence is below. 
The meeting was yesterday. The meal was afterwards. 


Premodifying adverbs 

Only a very few adverbs premodify nouns within the noun phrase. There is, 
for example, an inside job [‘a robbery done by someone connected with the 
place which has been robbed’], which is not the same as a job inside. Other 
examples: 


an away game in after years 
inside information the then chairman 
an outside door an outside line 


The occasional use of other adverbs as noun premodifiers, eg: the now 
question, is felt as very ad hoc, although specific expressions, such as the now 
generation, appear from time to time. 

Despite their similarity to peripheral adjectives like utter (cf 7.3f), 
paraphrases of words like away show their essential adverb force: 


an away game ~ a game that we play away 
the then chairman ~ He was chairman at the time. 


The situation for these adverbs is similar to that for premodifying nouns, as 
in garden tools, where we analyse garden as a noun, not as an adjective, in 
view of its nominal force, as shown for example by its correspondence to a 
prepositional phrase with the noun as complement (cf 7.14, 17.104): 


garden tools ~ tools for the garden 
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Else 


7.69 Else can postmodify: 


7.70 


(a) compound indefinite pronouns (c/6.46f) and compound adverbs (cf 7.46) 
in -body, -one, -place, -thing, and -where: 


(Somebody?) else must have done it. [some other person’] 
_ KAnybody) else for tennis? 
(Nothing? else happened. 


You must have left the keys (somewhere) else. j 


(someplace) else. (esp AmE) 
['elsewhere'] 


You'll have to borrow (someone? else's car. [on the genitive, cf 6.47] 
(b) wh-pronouns and wh-adverbs in interrogative clauses (cf 11.14/f): 


(Who? else would do such a thing? [‘which other person’] 
(Who? else did you meet? 

(What) else can we do? 

(Where? else have you looked? 

<How) else could it have happened? 

(When? else can we meet? 


The genitive ’s is usually placed after else (cf the group genitive, 5.123): 


Who else’s 


it be? 
? Whose e | fault could it be? 


(c) singular all (= everything), much, a great/good deal, a lot, little: 
We will take this step only if all else fails. 


little 
There's 4 not much else we can do now. 
| (zota great deal 


Adverb as complement of preposition 
A number of adverbs signifying place and time function as complement of a 
preposition. Of the place adverbs, here and there take the most prepositions, 
eg: | 

Come over here! 

Do you live near here? 

Yes, I live over there. 

How do we get out of here? 


Other prepositions that take here and there as complements are: 


along around down from in 
on round through under up 


Home (which may alternatively be considered a noun; ¢f5.51) can be the 
complement of at, (away) from, close to, near, toward(s), eg: 


I want to stay at home tonight. 


Note 
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The other place adverbs are restricted to the preposition from, eg: 
You've got a letter from abroad. 


Other adverbs that function as complement of from are: 


behind above[below|beneath|underneath 
downstairs/upstairs indoors[outdoors 
insideloutside within] without 


The time adverbs that most commonly function . as complement of a 
preposition are shown in the figure below. 


PREPOSITIONS : Í i ADVERBS 


lately 
recently 


then 
today 
yesterday 


now 
tomorrow 
tonight 


after 
afterwards 
later 


A 
before k — — — — — — — —— — -— — —— l 


Fig 7.70 Time adverbs that most commonly function as complements of prepositions 


[a] The preposition of also occurs in the phrase of late ['recently']. 

[b] Forever is also written as two words: for ever. The expression forever and ever is typical of 
Biblical and liturgical styles of English. It is curious that analogous reduplicated phrases are 
virtually restricted to informal use: for months and months, for years and years. 


Exercises 


[113.1] Look at the pictures and complete the sentences with to/for/at etc. 


(5) 


E 
2 


= = 
gu (2) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1 She's looking At... her watch. 4 Paul is talking ........... Jane. 
2 He's listening .......... the radio. 5 They're looking ............ a picture. 
3 They're waiting .............. a taxi. 6 Sueis looking ............ Tom. 


qo Complete the sentences with to/for/about etc. Two sentences are already complete, and no word 
is necessary. 


1 Thank you very much ...for..... your help. 
2 This isn't my umbrella. It belongs ............. a friend of mine. 
3 | saw Steve, but | didn't speak ............. him. 
4 Don't forget to phone -u your mother tonight. 
5. Thankyou the present. It was lovely. 
6 What happened ......... Ella last night? Why didn't she come to the party? 
7 We're thinking going to Australia next year. 
8 We asked the waiter ............ coffee, but he brought us tea. 
9 ‘Do you like reading books? “It depends... the book: 
10 John was talking, but nobody was listening .............. what he was saying. 
11 We waited ............ Karen until 2 oclock, but she didnt come. 
12. texte mmm... Lisa to tell her | would be late. 
13 Hes alone all day. He never talks ........... anybody. 
14 ‘How much does it cost to stay at this hotel" ‘It depends the type of room: 
15 Catherine is thinking ............. changing her job. 
[113.3] Complete these sentences. Use at/for/after. 
T ilooked cc the letter, but | didn't read it carefully. 
2 When you are ill, you need somebody to look ............... you. 
3 Excuse me, I’M looking ........... Hill Street. Is it near here? 
4 Bye! Have a great holiday and look ................... yourself. 
5 | want to take a picture of you. Please look -i the camera and smile. 
6 Ben is LOOKING wo. cnn ajob. He wants to work in a hotel. 


[113.4] Answer these questions with It depends ... . 


Do you want to go out with us? | 
Do you like eating in restaurants? | 
Do you enjoy watching TV? | 

Can you do something for me? | 
Are you going away this weekend? 
Can you lend me some money? } 
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Correspondence between adjective and adverb 


171 We have earlier observed (7.46) that open-class adverbs are regularly, though 
not invariably,.derived from adjectives by suffixation. There is another sense 
in which adjectives and adverbs are related, apart from this morphological 
relationship. A correspondence often exists between constructions containing 
adjectives and constructions containing the corresponding adverbs. The 
simplest illustration is with adverbs equivalent to prepositional phrases 


containing a noun or noun phrase that is a generic term and the corresponding 


adjective as prémodifier: E 


He liked Mary considerably. 
~ He liked Mary to a considerable extent. 
He spoke to John sharply. 
~ He spoke to John in a sharp manner. 
He wrote frequently. 
~ He wrote on frequent occasions. 
Politically, it is a bad decision. 
~ From the political point of view, it is a bad decision. 


7.72 We have also noted some instances where either the adjective or the adverb 
forms appear, with little or no semantic difference (cf 7.6). But normally, the 
adjective and its corresponding adverb appear in different environments: 


his frequent visits 
~. His visits are frequent. 
~ He visits frequently. 
her brilliant explanation of the process 
~ Her explanation of the process was brilliant. 
^ She explained the process brilliantly. 
her incredible beauty 
~ Her beauty is incredible. . 
~ She is incredibly beautiful. » 


As the examples show, the adjective in nominalizations is equivalent to the 
adverb in a corresponding clause. 


7.73 There are many other cases of nominalization where a construction with the 
adverb form seems basic to an understanding of the corresponding 
construction with the adjective form (cf 17.51/f): 


(a) The adjective-noun sequence may imply a process or a time 
relationship, a corresponding clause containing an adverb: 


a hard worker ~ somebody who works hard 

an eventual loser ~ somebody who will eventually lose 
a frequent visitor ~ somebody who visits frequently 

a heavy eater ~ somebody who eats heavily 
alight sleeper ~ somebody who sleeps /ight(/y) 


We should include here cases where the agential noun lacks an agential 
suffix: a former student, a clever liar. Similarly, there are instances where the 


Note 
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noun normally lacks a corresponding verb, but where the reference is to the 
process part of the noun's meaning: 


a poor soldier [‘one who acts poorly in his role as a soldier] 
a good mother [‘one who cares well for her children’ 
a faithful friend ['a friend who acts in a faithful way’] 


Many of these adjectives can occur only attributively in this use. They belong 
to the noninherent class of adjectives (cf 7.43). 


(b) Analogous correspondences do not have this restriction to attributive 
position: ; i 
He loved her deeply. 
~ his deep love for her 
~ His love for her was deep. 
He writes legibly. 
~ his legible writing ` 
~ His writing is legible. 


She answered quickly. 

^ her quick answer 

~ Her answer was quick. 
Surprisingly, he decided to leave. 

~ his surprising decision to leave 

~ His decision to leave was : 

surprising. 

(c) The adjective may refer to an implied process associated with a 

concrete object: 


a fast car [ʻa car that can go fast’) 
a slow road [ʻa road on which one can only drive slowly] 
a neat typewriter [‘a typewriter which types neatly"] 


(d) Most intensifying adjectives (cf7.33f) can be seen as related to 
adverbs: 


total nonsense ~ It is totally nonsense. 
a clear failure ~ It is clearly a failure. 
a true scholar ~ He is truly a scholar. 
a real idiot ^ Heis really an idiot. 


Many of these can occur only attributively in this use. 


(e) Many restrictive adjectives (cf 7.35) can be seen as related to adverbs: 


the main reason ~ The reason was mainly that . . . 


; ~ The argument was precisely that . . . 
the precise argument i 
^. The argument was precise. 


[a] We can point to differences in grammar and meaning in the interpretation of a beautiful 
dancer: 


a beautiful dancer 
~ à dancer who is beautiful 
~ a person who dances beautifully ['who does a beautiful dance’ or ‘beautiful dances’ 
In the second interpretation, the adjective refers to the process part of an agential noun. 
[b] Note also the relations between adjectives and adverbs in the following examples: 
an apparent enemy ~ He is apparently an enemy. 
a possible meeting ~ They will possibly meet. 
a slight disagreement ~ They disagreed slightly. 
the current manager ^ She is currently the manager. 


7.74 
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Comparison of adjectives and adverbs . 


. With gradable adjectives and adverbs three types of COMPARISON are possible 
(cf 7.42), ie comparison in relation 


(a) toa higher degree 
(b) tothe same degree 
(c) toa lower degree 


The three types of comparison are expressed by the following means; 


(a) Comparison in relation to a higher degree is expressed by the inflected 
forms in -er and -est or their periphrastic equivalents with more and most: 


cleverer 
more clever 


Anna is { } than Susan. 


cleverest 


Anna is the Er clever 


} student in the class. 
(b) Comparison in relation to the same degree is expressed by as (or 
sometimes so) . . . as: 


Anna is as tall as Bill. 
Anna is not Is tall as John. 


(c) Comparison in relation to a lower degree is expressed by less and least: 


This problem is /ess difficult than the previous one. 
This is the /east difficult problem of all. 


For higher degree comparisons, English has a three-term inflectional 
contrast between ABSOLUTE, COMPARATIVE, and SUPERLATIVE forms for many 
adjectives and for a few adverbs, the absolute being realized by the base form 
of the item. This can be seen in Table 7.74 which also gives the parallel 
periphrastic constructions (cf comparative clauses, 15.63%): 


Table 7.74 Comparison of adjectives and adverbs 


ABSOLUTE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
INFLECTION : i 
adjective high higher highest 
adverb soon sooner soonest 
PERIPHRASIS : 
adjective complex more complex most complex 
adverb comfortably more comfortably most comfortably 


Comparison of adjectives 


Irregular forms of comparison 
A small group of highly frequent adjectives have comparative and superlative 
forms with stems which are different from the base: 


Note 


7.16 


Note 
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good ~ better ~ best 
bad ~ worse ~ worst 


~ further ~ furthest 
far C farther ~ farthest 


The two sets farther/farthest and further|furthest, which are both adjectives 
and adverbs, are used interchangeably by many speakers to express both 
physical and abstract relations. In fact, however, the use of farther and 
farthest is chiefly restricted to expressions of physical distance, and, in all 
senses, further and furthest are the usual forms found: 


Nothing could be further from the truth. 
My house is furthest from the station. 


The most common uses of further are not as comparative form of far but in the sense of ‘more’, 
‘additional’, ‘later’: ! 

That's a further reason for deciding now. [BUT NOT: *a far reason] 

Any further questions? i 

The school will be closed until further notice. 

We intend to stay for a further two months. 


Comparison of old 

Old is regularly inflected as older ~ oldest. In attributive position, particularly 
when referring to the order of birth of members of a family, the irregular 
forms elder ~ eldest are normally substituted (especially in BrE): 


My elder/older sister is an artist. 
His eldest/oldest son is still at school. 


However, elder is not a true comparative in that it cannot be followed by 
than: 


older 


My brother is three years { *elder 


j than me. 


[a] There is a special use of elder in, for example, William Pitt the elder, the elder Pitt. In the 
honorific expression elder statesman, elder has no comparative meaning, and there is no 
corresponding use of old or oldest. 
[b] Elder and eldest require personal reference: 

This viola is the older/*elder. 


Comparison of good, well, and ill 

Well ['in good health'] and il! [‘in bad health’ (esp BrE), cf 7.38] are inflected 
like good and bad, respectively, for the comparative: He feels better/worse. 
He is better is ambiguous between (a) ‘He is well again’ and (b) ‘He is less ill’. 
In the first use (a), we can have intensifiers expressing absolute degree: 


He is completely better. 
In the second use (b), we can have expressions with a comparative sense: 


a little 
He is < a bit better. 
somewhat 


7.18 


Note 
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There is no superlative best in the health sense: *He is best. He is worse 
corresponds to the second use (b), ie = ‘less well’. There is no positive 
periphrastic comparison corresponding to the negative comparison /ess well: 


*He is more well today. [ = ‘better’ in its second use] 


He is less well denotes that his state of health is not as bad as would be 
suggested by worse. 


Compounds with good, well, and ill + participle can have either form of . 


comparison (cf 7.83b) :. 
._ | ~ better-looking ~ best-looking 
good-looking { ~ more good-looking ~ most good-looking 


Comparison of fittle and small 
Little shares the comparative forms with small, ie: Sanal and smallest, as an 
adjective modifying count nouns: 


` Anna is only a Hie child. 
small 


She is smaller than Susan. 
She is the smallest child in her playgroup. "m 


Lesser is used attributively in the sense of ‘less important’: 


to a lesser degree/extent 
lesser men than Churchill 


Least in the: sense of ‘slightest? is common with abstract nouns in 
nonassertive contexts: 


She did it without the least/smallest hesitation. 
Ihaven't the/least idea. 


Least can also be the head of a noun phrase (cf 7.26): 


That is the least we can do. 


[a] Littler and littlest occur occasionally, typically in familiar use: 
She is my littlest child. 
Have you read the Christmas story called ‘The Littlest Angel’? 
The black dress was /ittler and subtler than volumes of Vogue could imply. 
[b] Lesser also denotes ‘of smaller size’: the Lesser Antilles in contrast to the Greater Antilles]. 


Changes in spelling 
With adjectives taking the regular inflections, certain changes in spelling or 
pronunciation may be introduced in the base of the adjective when the 
suffixes are added. 

(a) A single consonant at the end of the base is doubled before -er and -est 
when the preceding vowel is stressed and spelled with a single letter (cf the 
spelling of verb forms, 3.8): 


big ~ bigger 
sad ~ sadder 


~ biggest 
~ saddest 


7.80 
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But contrast: 


neat ~neater ` ~ neatest 
thick -~ thicker ~ thickest 


There is a variant spelling in: 


~ crueller 
cruel 
~ crueler 


~ cruellest 
~ cruelest (esp AME) 


(b) In bases ending in a consonant followed. by -y, y changes to -i before 
-er and -est: : 


~ angriest 
~ earliest 


angry ~ angrier 
early ~ earlier 


(c) If the base ends in a mute (unpronouriced) -e, this e is dropped before 
the inflection: . 


pure ~ purer ~ purest 
brave ~ braver ~ bravest 


The same applies if the base ends in -ee: 


free ~ freer ~ freest /'friust/ 


Changes in pronunciation 
(a) A disyllabic base ending in A normally loses its second syllable before 
the inflection: 


pimple [sumpl/ [sunple'/ ~ /'smmplist/ 

humble [hamb]/ ~ l'hamblo'/ ~ l'hamblist 
(b) Even for speakers that do not give consonantal value to a final r in 
spelling, the /r/ is pronounced before the inflection: 


rare [reo'/ ~ ['reoro'] ~ /‘reorist/ 


(c) Final ng /n/ in the absolute forms long, strong, and young is pronounced 
/ng/ before the inflection: 


long [lIog/ ~ /‘Ionge"/ ~ [l'loggist/ 


Choice between inflectional and periphrastic comparison 
The choice between inflectional and periphrastic comparison is largely 
determined by the length of the adjective. 


(a) Monosyllabic adjectives normally form their comparison by inflection: 
low ~ lower ~ lowest 


Real, right, wrong, and the preposition /ike (cf 9.4) take only periphrastic 
forms: 


She is bat s 2 her grandmother. 


Note 
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However, most other monosyllabic adjectives can take either inflectional or 
periphrastic comparison. 


(b) Many disyllabic adjectives can also take inflections, though they have 
the alternative of the periphrastic forms: 


politer/more polite. 


Her children afe iod politest[(the) most polite. 


Disyllabic adjectives that can most readily take inflected forms are those 
ending in an unstressed vowel, A. or [e'], eg: 


“yr early, easy, funny, happy, noisy, wealthy, pretty 
-ow: mellow, narrow, shallow 
-le: able, feeble, gentle, noble, simple 


-er,-ure; clever, mature, obscure 
(c) Trisyllabic or longer adjectives can only take periphrastic forms: 


beautiful 
~ more beautiful [BUT NOT: *beautifuller] 
~ the most beautiful [BUT NOT: *beautifullest] 


Adjectives with the negative un-prefix, such as unhappy and untidy, are 
exceptions: 


~ unhappier ~ unhappiest ~ untidier ~ untidiest 


(d) Participle forms which are used as adjectives regularly take only 
periphrastic forms: 


interesting ~ more interesting ~ most interesting 
wounded ~ more wounded ~ most wounded 
worn ~ more worn ~ most worn 


[a] Within the first group of (b), we may distinguish between adjectives ending in -/y and other 

adjectives ending only in -y. For -ly adjectives (cf 7.9), comparison with periphrasis is common, 

eg with friendly, likely, lonely, and lively: 

~ livelier ~ liveliest 

~ more lively ~ most lively 

However, among other adjectives ending only in -y, inflectional comparison is favoured, eg: 
easy ~ easier ~ easiest 

[b] Among adjectives ending in -er, eager and proper can take only periphrastic comparison. In 

addition, the following disyllabic adjectives can occur with inflectional forms (as well as 

periphrastic forms, which seem to be gaining ground): quiet, common, solid, crel, wicked, polite, 

pleasant, handsome. ` 


lively 


Most adjectives that are inflected for comparison can also take the periphrastic 
forms with more and most. With more, they seem to do so more easily when 
they are predicative and are followed by a than-clause: 


John is more mad than Bob is. 
It would be difficult to find a man more brave than he is. 
He is more wealthy than I thought. 


Note 
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Periphrastic forms are, however, uncommon with a number of monosyllabic y 
adjectives (including those listed in 1.15 as forming their comparison : 
irregularly): 


bad big . black ' clean 
fair{colour] far ^ fast good 
great | hard high low 
old quick small . thick 
thin tight wide young 


[a] There seem to be fewer restrictions on using the periphrastic forms with adjectives in the 
comparative construction formed with the correlative the . . . the (cf 15.51): 


4,4, | more old more wise 
The we are, the { we become. [BUT NOT: *a more old man} 


older wiser 

Good and bad, however, require nonperiphrastic forms (better, worse) even here. 

[b] The suffix -most is used to express the highest degree in her innermost feelings. Also: foremost, 

hindmost, outermost, uppermost. These words are sometimes used also as adverbs: They did their 

utmost. 

[c] A study of adjectives at the Survey of English Usage gives the following statistics: 

(i) The comparative is, on average, more frequent than the superlative. 

(ii) Only 25 per cent of the comparatives, as against 52 per cent of the superlatives, are | 
accompanied by an explicit basis of comparison (cf 7.86). s 

(iii) -er is more frequent than more, which is more frequent than /ess; -est is more frequent than 
most, which is far more frequent than least. 

(iv) Many of the occurrences of -er/-est adjectives represent a small number of relatively 
frequent adjectives. The following distribution is probably typical also for a larger corpus 
(‘types’ = different lexical items; ‘tokens’ = total number of instances): 


Table 7.82 Freqtiencies of comparative forms 


-er|-est more/most less/least TOTAL 
TYPES 56 246 42 344 
TOKENS 553 ' 345 49 947 


Comparison of adverbs 

For a small number of adverbs, the inflected forms used for comparison are 
the same as those for adjectives. As with adjectives, there is a small group 
with comparatives and superlatives formed from different stems. The 
comparative and superlative inflections are identical with those for the 
corresponding adjectives good, bad, and far (cf 7.75), and the quantifiers 
much and little (cf 5.23): 


badly ~ worse ~ worst 
well ~ better ~ best 
little ~ less (lesser) ~ least 
far ~ further ~ furthest 
~ farther ~ farthest 
much ~ more ~ most 


(a) Worse as the comparative of badly is used in eg: 
He behaves even worse than his brother. 


With need and want, however, the periphrastic form is required in BrE: 
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I really need that job more badly than you. [AmE also: worse] 
Here badly is not a process adverb, as also indicated by position: 
I badly need that job. * He badly behaves: 


In nonstandard use, one may find iller/badder ~ baddest. In very formal 
English, il! is synonymous with badly (cf: ill-behaved): 
He behaved i// towards his parents. 


(b) Compounds of well and ill + participle have both types of comparison 
(cf 7.77): 


well-behaved l ~ best-behaved 


~ most well-behaved 


~ better-behaved 
~ more well-behaved 


The forms better- ~ best-behaved are more formal than more ~ most well- 
behaved. Compare best-known which is preferred to most well-known. 


(c) Lesser is sometimes used in comparison to a lower degree: lesser- 
known, in the same way as less well-known. There is also a lower degree 
comparative less well [= worse], as in 


He reads /ess well than she does. 


Less well here indicates that his reading is not as bad as worse does (cf 7.77). 
There is no corresponding higher degree comparative * more well = better. 


. (d) On the forms farther/further ~ farthest|furthest, cf 7.75, 8.48. 


(e) Adverbs that are identical in form with adjectives (cf/7.9) take 
inflections: fast, hard, late, long, quick. They follow the same spelling and 
phonological rules as for adjectives, eg: early — earlier — earliest: 


You have to work harder|faster/longer. 


The -er ~ -est inflections cannot be added to open-class adverbs ending in 


ly: | `N 
; ~ more quickly ~ most quickly 
quickly { ~ * quicklier ~ * quickliest 


When earlier is synonymous with before (that) or previously, and when later is 
synonymous with after (that), they are not comparatives of the adverbs early 
and late (cf 8.55 Note [a]). 


(f) Soon, which has no corresponding adjective, is frequently used in the 
comparative (sooner). Some find the superlative (soonest) unacceptable, or at 
least very informal, but it seems perfectly acceptable as a premodifier of 
certain adjectives, eg: 


the soonest possible date, the soonest available time 


It is also used in the proverb ‘Least said, soonest mended’, and in telexes and 
telegrams: 


Send prices soonest. (‘as soon as possible'] 
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(g) Similarly, often has the comparative forms oftener and oftenest, 
although they are less commonly used than the comparative more often and, 
in particular, the superlative most often. 


(h) Sometimes the comparative -er form of the adjective can function as 
the comparative of the -/y adverb: 


That's easier said than done. [= ‘more easily] 
Speak clearer! [= ‘more clearly'] 


The use of the comparative is generally considered less objectionable than 
the use of the adjective instead of the adverb in the absolute form (cf 7.7): 


Speak clear! [= Speak clearly! 
(i) Comparative adverbs are involved in modal idioms (cf 3.457): 


I had/'d better go now. 

You had best forget all about the whole thirig. 

I would/'d sooner stay at home tonight. 

He would|had|'d rather not commit himself. [There is of course no 
absolute form of rather in present-day English.] 


Article usage with comparatives and superlatives t 
In general, the comparative and the superlative express comparison between 
two sets. In the following examples [1, 2], the comparative is used to compare 
Jane with the others. There is no article with a than-construction, as in [1]: 


Jane is cleverer than all the other girls in the class. [1] 


With the superlative, Jane is included in the group and compared with all 
the others. The definite article is used with an of-phrase following, as in [2]: 


Jane is the cleverest of all the students in the class. [2] 


The superlative is often used for a comparison between two persons, items, 
etc [3], though this is avoided in careful usage where the comparative [3a] is 
preferred: 


He is the youngest (of the two brothers). [3] 
He is the younger (of the two brothers). [3a] 


If the superlative is used attributively, the definite article (or other definite 
determiner) is required, as in [4] and [5]: 


the ; 
Annais? their | J?"ngest child. [4] 
* youngest child. 


our most efficient publisher. 
* most efficient publisher. 


the most efficient publisher in the office. 
Della is [5] 
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But if the adjective is not attributive, the is optional: 


Anna is (the) youngest (of all). "E [4a] 

Della is (the) most efficient (of all). ; [5a] 
Without a definite determiner, the construction with most is always ambiguous 
between superlative and intensifier interpretation when the adjective is 
evaluative: 


Della is most efficient. {‘the most efficient of all’ or ‘extremely 
efficient'] [5b] 


With the indefinite or zero article, most is always interpreted as an intensifier: 


She is a most efficient publisher. `| q r 5 
: ; c 

They are most efficient publishers. [extremely'] [Se] 
When most functions as an intensifier, there. is of course no parallel 
construction with the inflected form: 


You are very helpful and { reales 


J find this whole situation puzzling and eee 


There is a tendency to use most with a preceding definite article to express 
intensification: 


Isn't she the most beautiful woman? [‘an extremely beautiful woman’, 
ie = a most beautiful woman} 


The inflectional superlative is occasionally used in the same way, eg: 


Lucille wears the oddest clothes, my dear. 
Other expressions of comparison 
In addition to the normal expression of. comparison mentioned, there are 
some other, related expressions. Some Latin comparatives, eg: senior and 
major, retain their comparative force: 


A is senior to B. 


However, they are not true comparatives in English, since they cannot be 
used in comparative constructions with than as explicit basis of comparison 
(cf 7.86): 


A 2l older j than B. 


* senior 


Such Latin comparatives may be called IMPLICIT. (Another term that occurs 
is ‘absolute’.) Implicit comparatives include the following: 


A is senior to B. [‘of higher rank’, ‘older than’; cf: a senior minister; 
senior citizens ‘old people’, ‘old age pensioners’] 

B is junior to A. ['of lower rank’, ‘younger than’; cf: a junior minister] 

inferior management [‘inadequate’ rather than ‘less good’; cf: X is 

inferior to Y.] 
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superior quality [a ‘good’ rather than ‘better’ quality: of: Y is superior to 
X] 

a prior claim over X ['previous', ‘more important’; cf: prior to ‘earlier 
than’) 

the major political parties [ larger’ or ‘rather large'] 

a minor point ['less important’ or ‘quite unimportant']. 

anterior and posterior positions [technical terms in biology: ‘near(er) the 
head’ and ‘near(er) the tail'] : 


A more or less ‘absolute’ comparative may occasionally be found àlso with 
other adjectives, as in: 


an older man [‘rather old’}, the better hotels, finer restaurants 


Repeated and coordinated comparatives, as in the following examples, 
indicate gradual increase: 


She is getting better and better. [‘increasingly better’] 
They are becoming more and more difficult. 


Too in the sense ‘more than enough’ might also be mentioned here: 


It’s too long. [‘longer than it should be’] 
He speaks too quickly. [more quickly than he should speak] 


Enough (postpositive) and sufficiently (attributive) express sufficient degree: 


clear enough. 


: ‘as clear as is necessary’] 
sufficiently oar se : cessary] 


The message is { 


Note [a] Grading is a semantic process which may be expressed not only by means of comparison of 
adjectives and adverbs, but also by means of verbs that denote grading. We can distinguish 
three types of verb corresponding to the three types of comparison (cf 7.74): 

(i) Verbs expressing comparison in relation to a higher degree, eg: 
Demand exceeds supply. ['is greater than'] 
(ii) Verbs expressing comparison in relation to the same degree, eg: 
The length of this boat equals the width of that boat. [This boat is as long as that boat is 
wide.'] 
(iii) Verbs expressing comparison in relation to a lower degree, eg: 
This action diminishes the possibilities of an early settlement of the dispute. ['makes the 
possibilities smaller'] 
Other such verbs containing a comparative element include the following: 
increase, intensify, exaggerate, maximize, lengthen, enlarge, amplify; lessen, curtail, lower, 
abridge, impair, minimize, decline 
[b] More and most have other uses in which they are not equivalent to the comparison inflections 
(cf 8.105). Notice the paraphrases in the following two uses of more: 
He is more than happy about it. ['He is happy about it to a degree that is not adequately 
expressed by the word happy.'] 
He is more good than bad. [‘It is more accurate to say that he is good than that he is bad.’] 
She is more keen than wise. ['She is keen rather than wise.'] 
The inflected form cannot be substituted in this function (cf 15.69/): 
*He is better than bad. ?*She is keener than wise. 
But compare: 
It's worse than useless. He is worse than bad. 
Íc] Upper and lower have no comparative force in upper case [‘capital letters’) and the lower leg 
[the bottom part of the leg’). They are not comparatives of up and low, since we cannot say * up 
case, * the low leg, etc. A similar pair is outer and inner, eg in an inner meaning. 
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Basis of comparison 

7.86 Wecan make the basis of comparison explicit. The most common ways of 
doing so include correlative constructions introduced by than (correlative to 
-er, more, less) and by as (correlative to so, as; on comparative clauses, cf 


further 15.637): 
l politer . 
John is 4 more polite. » than Bob (is). [1] 
less polite 
John behaves bs less ML politely than Bob (does). ` [1a] 


The basis of comparison to the same degree is as and, in nonassertive 
contexts, also so (both having the correlative as): 


as polite 
John is as Bob (is). [2] 
not {2} polite 


behaves as politely 
John : as Bob (does). [2a] 
.} 50 5 
does not behave { 2, politely 


Bases of comparison to a higher or lower degree may also be expressed in 
other ways, as illustrated below in (a-e). 


(a) A restrictive relative clause (full or ellipted): 


(ve ever seen) 

: (we have) 
John is the best player 4 (they have) on the team. [3] 

| (there is) ~N 

} (that plays) 

(b) An of phrase (not derivable from a relative clause): 

John is the more polite of the (two) boys. [4] 
Of the (two);boys, John behaves the more politely. [4a] 
John is the nost polite of the (three) boys. [5] 
Of the (three) boys, John behaves the most politely. [5a] 


The prepositional phrases can be either final, as in [4] and [5], or initial, as in 
[4a] and [Sa]. Final position is more frequent, especially when the construction 
contains an adjective. Note the obligatory presence of the before more and 
most (cf 7.84). 


(c) The noun (or its replacement one) which the adjective premodifies: 


John is the more stupid d } <formal) 


[more commonly: John is more stupid than the other boy.] 


boy. 


John is the most stupid { 
one. 
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(d) A determiner with definite reference. With comparatives, either the 
definite article or demonstrative determiner (cf 5.14) is possible: 


The 


du taller boy is John. 


Unlike comparatives, however, superlatives cannot normally cooccur with 
demonstrative determiners: : 


The 
My , youngest daughter is a dentist. 
*That . 


(e) A genitive construction or possessive determiner: 


Johni is end " older/oldest brother. 


Note Some basis of comparison may be implicit in the use of the absolute form of the adjective, and 
in such cases the basis of comparison can also be made explicit (cf: for, 9.62): 
He is tall for a child (of ) his age. [ie ‘taller than normal] 


Intensification 


Restrictions on intensification 

7.87 The types of intensifiers modifying adjectives and adverbs have been 
mentioned earlier (cf/7.56//). Here we are concerned with restrictions on 
their use analogous to those for comparison. In general, amplifiers and 
comparatives are allowed by the same range of adjectives and adverbs, ie 
those that are gradable. The range for emphasizers and those downtoners not 
expressing degree (eg: virtually) is much wider, as we can see from their 
cooccurrence with a nongradable adjective such as nonChristian: 


definitely 

virtually 
*more 
*very 


He is nonChristian. 


There are also restrictions on the use of particular intensifiers, and these can 
sometimes be stated in semantic terms: 


mos happy [subjective ; ‘extremely happy'] 
?tail [objective] 


wrong [negative evaluation] 


utterly; E [positive evaluation] 


erfectl natural [positive evaluation] 
á ? | unnatural [negative evaluation] 


Amplifiers and comparatives are available for adjectives that refer to a 
quality that is thought of as having values on a scale. Thus, in John is English, 


Note 
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the adjective English does not allow amplifiers or comparatives if it refers to' 


John's nationality, which is not a quality of John's. However, if the.adjective 
refers qualitatively to.the way he behaves or to his racial background, they 


‘are admitted: 


very English. 
more English than the English. 


She is rst } Trish. 


John is { 


three quarters 


Similarly, original in the sense of ‘not. copied’ cannot normally be intensified 
or.compared, as in the original manuscript, where it does not refer to a quality 
arid there can be only one original manuscript. On the other hand, if original 
refers to the quality of the work, meaning ‘of a new type’, it may be intensified 
or compared: a more original book. We may compare the two uses with those 
of:the corresponding adverb: : 


originally. [‘in an original manner’] 


She always writes id 
very originally. 


originally. in the first place’) 


She came from Cleveland bcm originally 


In the last example, originally is a respect adjunct (¢f8.85) and cannot be 
intensified or compared. 
{al There are exdeptions to the cooccurrence of a particular intensifier with a semantic class of 
adjective. For example, though utterly tends to cooccur with ‘negative’ adjectives, utterly reliable 
and utterly delightful are common. 
[b] With reference to the use of original, we note that the following sentence has two possible 
meanings: ‘ 

This is the more original manuscript. 
It can mean either ‘This manuscript was written with more originality’ or ‘This manuscript. is 
closer to the original’. x 


à 
1 


The unmarked term in ‘measure’ expressions 
When we want to state the age of a person, we will normally use the 
expression x years old, for example: 


Mr Jespetsen is 75 years old. 
We will not say (except jokingly, as a compliment): 
*Mr Jespersen is 75 years young. 


However, the choice of adjective here has nothing to do with the number of 
years, and we would use the same expression for somebody very young, eg: 


. : old. 
His granddaughter is two years ae 
Similarly: 
The water is two metres dep Susan is only five feet um 
*shallow. *short. 
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‘Measure’ adjectives like old, deep, and tall cover a scale of measurement. 
Such adjectives have two terms for the opposite ranges of the scale (old/ 
young, deep/shallow, tall/short), but use the upper range as the ‘unmarked’ 
term in measure expressions (old, deep, tall). The ‘measure’ adjectives which 
are used in this way, preceded by a noun phrase of measure, include the 
following set with the marked term given in parenthesis: 


deep (shallow) high (low) long (short) ^ old( young). 
tall (short) thick (thin) wide (narrow) 


This set of ‘measure’ adjectives is used in the same way in how-questions 
and, again, the use of the unmarked term does not assume that only the upper - 
range is applicable: f 


A: How old is your daughter? [What is her age?'] 
B: She is ten years old. ['Her age is ten years.'] 


There are also adjectives outside the set listed above which are used in 
how-questions, in the same way as the ‘measure’ adjectives. Thus, if we want 
to know the size of something, we would normally use big or large, rather 
than small or little, eg: 


How big is your computer? 


Similarly, we use bright rather than dim, strong rather than weak, heavy rather 
than light, etc: 


How strong is the engine of this car? 
How accurate is your digital watch? 


However, such adjectives are used in this way only in how-questions, not 
with noun phrases of measure: 


A: How heavy is your suitcase? B: *It is only 20 kilos heavy. 


Some adverbs also use an unmarked term in how-questions. They include 
the italicized words in the following examples: 


A: How much does she like him? B: She likes him a lot. 
A: How often did they complain? B: Every day after school. 
A: How quickly does he do 
his homework? B: Usually in less than an hour. 
A: How far did you drive today? B: Over 200 miles. 


Compare the following expressions of distance: 


*near 


A: How { far } is it to the village? 


*far. 


The village is only five miles { aai 
d ,] along way : ; 
B:4 It's fe lang } to the village. [assertive] 


It’s en ar } to the village. [nonassertive] 
not a long way 


: Note 
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Compare time expressions: 


A: How long did the concert last? 


long. 


*short. 


. | Only 40 minutes. 
It was only 40 minutes { 


[a] If we use the marked term, as in How young. is John?, we are asking a question that 
presupposes that the relevant norm is towards the lower end of the scale, ie that John is young, 
whereas the unmarked term in How old is John? does not presuppose that John is old. Notice 
that neither term is neutral in exclamations: 

How young he is! (‘He is extremely young!’} 

How old he is! (‘He is extremely old r] ] 
[b] We use neither the marked nor the unmarked term ofa a measure adjective in: 
heavy. 
light. 
The following constructions are however normal with the unmarked term: 

A: How heavy is he? 


* (five pounds too heavy. 
B: He is i heavy by five pounds. 
ve pounds heavier than John is. 

But, in specific contexts, either of two pairs of adjectives like heavy/light, long/short can be 
considered unmarked. The choice of term is determined by our point of orientation. When we 
want to relate a javelin throw to a specific purpose (to win, qualify, etc), we may say: 

His last javelin throw was a few inches short. 
Short here is not the antonym of /ong, and there is no implication that it was a short throw. 
Compare an example like the following: 

How high/low is the water level now? 
Here, the item selécted (particularly the marked high) suggests the expectation that the level is 
getting higher and lower, respectively. 
[c] In the case of ‘nonliteral’ measure items, far is also unmarked, as in: 

How far do you agree with the proposal? 
[d] Full and empty can be used equally, although How full? is commoner than How empty ?: 

half full, half. empty, three-quarters full, three-quarters empty 


*He is five pounds 


Premodification of comparatives \ 
Adjectives and ‘adverbs in the absolute degree can be premodified by 
intensifiers like very, quite, so, etc (cf 7.56f): 


The job was aes k di ficu It 
well. 


She TA bey pee 


Comparatives of both adjectives and adverbs, whether: inflected or 
periphrastic, can be premodified by amplifiers, such as much or very much: 


easier 


The job was (very) much ens difficult 


} than I thought. 


better 


She writes (very) much ~ easily 


} than shé used to. 


Note the restriction on premodification of adjectives and adverbs in the 
absolute and comparative degrees: 
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` That’s t sd A good. She works De *muc. Ka hard. 
uch i much 
That’s. {. Hn ) better. She works [es DE harder. . 


Other intensifiers (and intensifying noun phrases) that are common with 
comparatives include the following: 


somewhat easier 
rather better 


alot 


lots du shorter 


a great | deal 
a good 


a good bit (informal 
a hell of a lot 


a heck of a lot » better (very familiar? 
a damn sight : 


j more/less difficult 


Some intensifiers can be repeated for emphasis: 


very very good [extremely good'] 

very very . . . much sooner 

much much . . . more careful 

far far . . . more carefully 

so so... much better [repeated so in BrE only] 
so very very . . . much better 


Generally, however, the repetition is permissible only if the repeated items 
come first or follow so: 


so very very . . . much better 
*very much much . . . better 


Repetition of intensifiers is a type of coordination that is always asyndetic 
(cf 13.102): *very and very good. 

Only much and far are used as intensifiers of premodifying adjectives. 
Compare: 


much 
That wasa4 far easier job. 
*great deal 
much 
~ That job was 4 far easier. 
a great deal 


Much can be premodified by so, very, and that: 


(so) (very) 


much easier 
that } ie 
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Premodification of superlatives 
The nonperiphrastic superlative may be premodified by the intensifier very: 


They arrived only at the very last moment. 
She put on her very best dress. 


When very premodifies the superlative, a determiner is obligatory (cf 7.84): 
(the) youngest. 
Annais4 the very youngest. 
*very youngest. 


The periphrastic superlative is not premodified by the intensifier very (*the 
very most successful candidate) but by other expressions, eg: 


the most successful candidate ofall 
the most remarkable election ever 
far (and away) 
by far 


Note the different positions of intensifiers in: 


} the best solution 


(by) far the best (film) . 
It was { by far that I’ve seen 
the best (film) [2 for a long time. 
'^— (*far and away 
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114 (phrasal verbs 1) 
A phrasal verb is a verb (go/look/be etc.) + in/out/up/down etc. 


out 


| waited outside the shop. | didn't go in. | | went to the window and looked out. 
J) Sarah opened the door of thecarand | ) The car stopped and a woman got out. 
gotin. (- into the car) 


-E out of the car) 


| on 


FALL OFF 


) The bus came, and | got on. 


g- 


He stood up and left the room. ) The picture fell down. 


| usually get up early. (= get out of ) Would you like to sit down? 
bed) ) Lie down on the floor. 


) We looked up at the stars in the sky. 


| away or or off 
eo 
RUN AWAY 
COME BACK 
| The thief ran away. (or ... ran off) ) Go away and don't come back! 
Emma got into the car and drove away. ) We went out for dinner and then went 
(or ... drove off) back to our hotel. 
| be/go away (= in/to another place) be back 
| Tom has gone away for a few days. ) Tomis away. He'll be back on mu 


round (or e 


rur Cp 3 LOOK E 
CLIMB OVER TURN OVER i jon | ROUND 


.) The wall wasnt very high, so we ) Somebody Te my name, so | 
climbed over. looked round (or around). 
Turn over and look at the next page. () We went for a long walk. After an hour 
we turned round (or around) and 
went back. 
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Introduction 

The adverbial element (A) differs considerably from the other elements of 
clause structure (S, V, O, C), as we have already seen in 2.15. Differences in 
the following respects are especially notable: 


(i) range of semantic roles; 
(ii) propensity for multiple occurrence in the same clause; 
(iii) range of realization forms; 
(iv) range of possible positions in the clause; 
(v) distinctive grammatical functions; 
(vi) flexibility for use in information processing (cf 18.37) and in 
displaying textual connections (cf 19.53). : f 


Since to some extent these variables are independent of éach other, we shall 
outline each of (i) to (iv) separately. But since it is the grammatical aspects 
that concern us, we shall reserve most of the description and discussion of 
adverbials, in all their respects, for treatment under (v), 8.24ff. In any case, 
although the variables are indeed to some extent independent, they are also 
to a large extent interdependent. It is because there are different grammatical 
functions (v) as well as different semantic roles (i) that we can have more 
than one A-element in a clause (ii). It is because there is a range of possible 
positions for the A-element (iv) that this element lends itself to information 
processing (vi). Certain realization forms (iii) are especially associated with 
certain grammatical functions (v) and with certain positions in the clause 
(iv). We shall frequently be drawing attention to interactions like these. In 
particular, it must be stressed that a given semantic role (eg time) is not tied 
to a single grammatical function; time, for example, is expressed by both 
adjuncts and subjuncts. 

We make a sharp and principled distinction in this book according as an 
adverb phrase, prepositional phrase, or other unit functions outside a clause 
element (ie is grammatically separate from it) or inside a clause element (ie is 
grammatically a part of it). Thus the units very beautifully, in the garage, and 
really are adverbials in [1], [2], and [3] respectively, but are not adverbials in 
[4], [5], and [6], where they operate grammatically as part of phrases which 
as a whole realize other elements, O in [4] and [5], C in [6]: 


The girl was dressed very beautifully. [1] 
I keep a spare bicycle in the garage. [2] 
She really is an intelligent child. [31 
I saw a very beautifully dressed girl. [4] 
I keep the bicycle in the garage well oiled. [5] 
She is a really intelligent child. [6] 


(See further 8.24.) 


Of the clause elements S, V, O, C, A, the A-element is the next most frequent after S and V. The 
vast majority of clauses, dependent or independent, contain at least one adverbial, and in the 
Survey of English Usage corpus there are on average 15 adverbials in every 100 running words 
of material, spoken and written alike. 
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Outline of semantic roles 


We shall distinguish seven main categories of semantic role, in most cases 
with further subdivisions as shown in the table below. We begin with the 
category SPACE, since the expression of other categories is often achieved in 
terms of figurative extension of spatial relations. l 


SPACE position with interrelated subdivisions, goal ['to'] 
direction } (iad source [:from'] l 
distance 
TIME position \ with interrelated subdivisions forward span 
- duration io and backward span ['since"] 
frequency ; 
relationship 
PROCESS manner 
means 
instrument 
agentive 
RESPECT - 


CONTINGENCY cause 
reason 
purpose 
result 
condition 
concession 


MODALITY emphasis 
approximation 
restriction 


DEGREE amplification 
diminution 
measure 


Detailed discussion of these categories will be reserved for the sections 
dealing with the expression given them by the various classes of adverbials, 
8.39/f. But since to some considerable extent the same semantic roles are 
performed by quite different grammatical classes of adverbial, we provide in 
8.3-10 a preliminary discussion and illustration of the semantic categories 
listed above. 


Space 

We can readily distinguish five semantic relations expressed by adverbials in 
relation to physical SPACE, including the ordinary senses of ‘place’, a term we 
shall also use when this is convenient. First, there is POSITION, normally 
associated with verbs referring to stasis: 


. Helay on his bed. 
But they can occur also with verbs referring to motion: 


They are strolling in the park. 
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Secondly, we have DIRECTION, which may refer to directional path without 
locational specification, as in: 


They drove westwards. 
Or it can refer to direction along with a locational specification, as in: 


She walked down the hill. 
Their house faces towards the sea. 


Thirdly, involving a positional aspect of direction, we can distinguish 
GOAL, as in: : 


She walked (down the hill) to the bus stop. 


The interrelationship of the three is shown by the fact that, in particular 
contexts and with particular verbs, they can all be readily elicited by questions 
with Where: 


Where was he lying? On his bed. [position] 
Where was she walking? In the park. [position] 
Where was she walking? Down the hill. [direction] 


Where was she walking? To the bus stop. — [goal] 


But with the latter two, there are alternative question forms that are more 
role-specific: 


Which way was she walking? [direction] 
Where was she walking to? [goal] 


A question with a more general verb as in 'Where was she going?' would be 
entirely open as to direction or goal use. 

Fourthly, again involving direction and position, we have the obverse of 
goal in SOURCE; for example: 


She walked (down the hill) from the school. 


Questions concérning source would usually be expressed through a more 
general verb ofi motion than walk, especially one that is oriented to the 
speaker, and the ‘source’ preposition (eg: from) would have to be expressed: 


Where was she coming from? 


(On the grounds for seeing direction, goal, and source as involving the same 
basic grammatical category, see 8.46). 
Finally, there is spatial measure, expressed as DISTANCE: 


They had travelled a long way. 
She had driven (for) fifty kilometres. 
He hadn't gone far. 


Such adverbials are elicited by How far . . .? 

One further semantic factor should be mentioned. Sentences which 
superficially differ only in so far as one has a position adverbial and the other 
a direction, goal, or source adverbial are found on closer inspection to involve 
a considerable difference in the meaning of the verb concerned, triggered by 
the different prepositions: 


Note 
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He is travélling in Yorkshire. : (1 
He is travelling to Leeds (or from Halifax). : . [2] 


Sentence [1] seems to give equal weight to what he is doing (travelling) and 
where he is doing it (in Yorkshire), whereas sentence [2] seems to give weight 
only to the direction: ‘Where is he travelling to/from?’ ‘Where is he going 
(to)? ‘Where is he coming from?’ This is confirmed both by the plausibility 
of the paraphrases (go, come) and by the absence of an acceptable question: 


*What is he doing from Halifax? Travelling? 
beside: 
What is he doing in Yorkshire? Travelling? 


This suggests that, in addition to the semantic distinctions, the position 
adverbial is different from the others grammatically as well (¢f8.44f): 


In some very formal and stylistically mannered usage, we find the otherwise archaic wh- forms 
whither (direction and goal) and whence (source). ` 


Time : 
Temporal relations are especially dependent for their expression upon 
figurative extension of locative items such as in and at (cf 9.34). As with 
space, several subroles can be distinguished, some of them closely analogous 
to those of space. 

First, there is time seen as a fixed POSITION on a temporal scale: time as 
stasis - the time when an action took place or the time to which a state 
applies. For example: ` 


She drove to Chicago on Sunday. He was there last week. 


The relation is elicited by when and is often referred to.as ‘time when’: 
When did she drive to Chicago? On Sunday. 


Secondly, DURATION. Since time is conceived as being linear and unidimen- 
sional, the analogy of spatial direction makes little impact on the 
conceptualization of time. But the concept of measure is as important to the 
consideration of time as it is to space, and temporal measure is seen as 
duration. Linking duration to specific positions on the linear time scale, we 
have the concept of SPAN, itself subdivided to correspond to the only 
rudimentary analogue to spatial direction that is conceptualized with respect 
to time, the FORWARD SPAN [‘until, up to a specified point of time’: cf spatial 
*goal'] and the BACKWARD SPAN ['since, from a specified point of time’: cf 
spatial ‘source’]. f 

FORWARD SPAN extends from the point of time to which the speaker and 
hearer are oriented, forward to some point which is ‘future’ in relation to the 
orientation point. For example: 


I shall be staying here till next week. 
Washington delayed his counter-attack until the following spring. 


The converse of this, BACKWARD SPAN, indicates the stretch of time back 
from the speaker-hearer orientation point. For example: 
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I’ve been staying here since last week. 
Washington’s attack that spring was his first action since the previous 
September. - 


Then there are more general expressions of duration, without necessary 
relation to a particular point of orientation. For example: 


Iam staying (for) three weeks. 


Here the reference of the adverbial may extend both into the past.and into 
the future from the time point of utterance; equally, it may refer to a three- 
week period at some unspecified time in the future, just as in the following 
example it can refer to an unspecified period in the past: 


I stayed (for) three weeks. 


The elicitation of duration as well as forward and backward span is usually 
achieved by the same question form, How long . . .? But for future and past 
extent, alternative forms are generally available, such as Till when ... ? and 
Since when... ? respectively. 

Thirdly, we have expressions of FREQUENCY, elicited by How often... ? 
For example: 


A: How often do you go to the theatre? 
B: Well, I like to go frequently, but in fact I've been only three times 
this year. 


The two adverbials in the answer draw attention to the fact that frequency is 
a complex notion (as is ‘direction’ in its interaction with ‘goal’), and we shall 
explore it in more detail in 8.64// below. 

Fourthly, there is the expression of RELATIONSHIP between oné time and 
another, again a complex notion, and in this case with no role-specific 
question form. For example: 


Iwas already writing my novel in 1980 and I‘m afraid it is still in 
progress. ! 
He had visited his mother already when I saw him yesterday. 


Process 

Here it is possible to distinguish four subclasses: MANNER (casually, with 
deference, carefully, slowly, like John, just as John does, etc); MEANS (by bus, in 
mathematics, through insight, etc) ; INSTRUMENT (with a fork, using a dictionary, 
by means of interrogation, etc); AGENTIVE (by John, with passive; corresponding 
to John as subject, with active), Since the last three subclasses seem to 
overlap, it is necessary to demonstrate their independence by a cooccurrence 
test (of 8.11f), and it may well be that the distinction tends to be made in 
actual language use only when such cooccurrence obtains. Consider the four 
adverbials in each of the following sentences: 


The student was politely [A,] assessed by the teacher [A3], 
impressionistically [A4] by means of an interview [A4]. 

The patient was carefully [A,] treated by the nurse [A] medically [A] 
with a well-tried drug [A4]. 
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In each sentence, A, is manner, À; agent, A; means, and A, instrument. But 
although the distinction may seem especially close only between means and 
instrument, it should be noted that manner is.not necessarily always 


` distinguished clearly from them. In principle, the distinction is clear enough: 


manner is relatively subjective and hence gradable (c/ 7.4): quite politely, very 
carefully; means and instrument are objective and hence nongradable: *very 
surgically. But consider the following sentence: 


The teacher assessed the student impressionistically. 


Here we may be unsure whether- the adverbial means ‘in a quite 
impressionistic manner’, ‘subjectively’, or ‘by means of an impression- 
forming technique’. And even if the means sense seemed to be endorsed by 
cooccurrence with an ‘instrument’ adverbial, cooccurrence with a manner 
adverbial like casually would interact semantically (cf 8.80) so as to make 
impressionistically equivocal between means and manner: 


He casually [A,] assessed the student impressionistically [A ; M» 
interviewing him [Ag]. 


Again, we are very dependent on the wider context in interpreting a sentence 
such as: 


She did it legally. 


The adverbial here may be manner (quite legally, not illegally), means (by 
invoking the law), instrument (with legal arguments), or — as in 8.6 — respect (én 
respect of law). See further 8.85. 


Respect 

This is a much broader and more abstract semantic category than time and 
place. We are here concerned with the use of an adverbial to identify a 
relevant point of reference in respect of which the clause concerned derives 
its truth value. For example: 


So far as travelling facilities are concerned, we have obviously made a 
popular decision; but with respect to the date, many people are 
expressing dissatisfaction. 

She helped him a little with his book. 

She talked learnedly about Kant. 

He has always been frightened of'earwigs. 

They are advising me legally. [where the adverbial does not mean 
‘lawfully, not illegally’ (¢f8.5), but ‘on points of law, with respect to 
law'] 

As we see from this last example, the respect role is often expressed by means 
of an adverbial form which could be used equally to express a different 
semantic relation. Moreover, the respect role may interact with another 
clause element such that it is expressed in the verb. Such interaction can be 
seen especially perhaps with adverbials basically relating to place. For 
example, the sentence: 


He is working in a (nearby) factory. 


seems concerned with where he is working, and the adverbial expresses the 
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locative relation: there is a specific factory in mind. But equally, without the 
option of including an indication (such as nearby) that a specific factory is in 
mind, the adverbial in the following could rather serve to answer the question 
‘What is he doing?’ than ‘Where is he working?': 


He is working in a factory, 


If the adverbial does indeed answer What? rather than Where? it is being 
predicated of a respect relationship: ‘So far as his work i is concerned, it is in 
a factory’, ‘He is a factory worker’. 


There are analogous interactions with time, process, result, and degree 


adverbials as well as with the quasi-object (especially cognate object) that 
occurs with certain verbs. Compare: 


She died a peaceful death. 

[She died peacefully; As for her death, it was peaceful] 
They split their sides laughing. 
He's busy writing. 


Contingency 
The chief semantic relations in this important class of adverbials are: 


She died of cancer. 

She helped the stranger out of a sense of duty. 

He bought the book because of his interest in metaphysics. 

He bought the book so as to study metaphysics. 

He read the book carefully, so he acquired some knowledge 
of metaphysics. 

If he reads the book carefully, he will acquire some 
knowledge of metaphysics. 

(vi) CONCESSION. Though he didn’t read the book, he acquired some 


| knowledge of metaphysics. 


In contrast to cause, which is concerned with causation and motivation seen 
as established with some objectivity, reason involves a relatively personal 
and subjective assessment. As well as between these and the means adverbials 
of 8.5 (the adverbial in ‘She got the job through her experience’ could be seen 
as means or as cause), it will be apparent that there are close ties between 
these six adverbial types. Whether we perceive an adverbial as reason or 
purpose depends in large measure upon point of view. Thus the adverbial in: 


(i) CAUSE 


(i) REASON; 
(iii) PURPOSE : 
(iv) RESULT 


(V) CONDITION 


He bought the book (so as) to study metaphysics. 


can be seen as indicating his purpose in buying the book and equally his 
reason for buying it. So too, result is closely related to purpose in frequently 
(though not necessarily) indicating the fulfilment of a purpose (cf 8.86). 
Condition is linked to result in indicating the circumstances in which the 
result would be achieved. Concession, in turn, can be seen as an ‘inverted’ 
condition - indicating circumstances in which a result would ensue irrespec- 
tive of the content of the concessive clause. But concession can also be seen 
as a ‘blocked’ or inoperative cause; compare: 


Note 
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Because of his enthusiasm, he won. [cause] : 
In spite of his enthusiasm, he didn't win. [concession] 
Through his lack of enthusiasm, he didn't win. [cause] 


Despite his lack of enthusiasm, he won. [concession] 


There is a detailed consideration of contingency relationships including subcategories such as 
motivation in 15.30jf. 


Modality 
The truth value or force of a sentence such as: 


She has been enthusiastic about her work. 


can be enhanced or diminished by adverbials. On the one hand, there can be 
EMPHASIS on the positive or negative poles of the statement: 


She has certainly been enthusiastic about her work. 
She hasn't been enthusiastic at all about her work. 


On the other hand, the middle ground between these poles can be indicated - 
by APPROXIMATION, which may take various guises: 


She has probably been enthusiastic about her work. 


She has not 4 "© ey J " been enthusiastic about her work. 


She has hardly been enthusiastic about her work. 
Cfalso ‘I’ve almost finished painting the bathroom.’ 


Approximation can include comment on the form of or authority for the 
statement: 


She has allegedly been enthusiastic... 
She has been, if / may say so, enthusiastic . . . 
She has been, as she puts it, enthusiastic . . . 


A third aspect of modality is RESTRICTION, especially with a view to directing 
focus upon a particular part of the statement: 


She has been enthusiastic only about her WORK. 
She ALONE has been enthusiastic . . . 


The negative particle not (n’t) serves the function of denying truth value and 
it must therefore be viewed as being central to the semantic role, modality. 
But although not (n't) has been traditionally regarded as an adverb, it does 
not realize an adverbial as defined in this book ; rather, it is seen as a particle 
functioning in clause negation (cf 2.43, 10.547). 


Degree 

Though often similar to modality adverbials in their semantic effect, degree 
adverbials are concerned with the assessment of gradable constituents in 
relation to an imaginary scale. One of the subroles is AMPLIFICATION, which 
is concerned with asserting a generalized high degree; and another is its 
opposite, DIMINUTION. For example: 


Note 
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I badly want a drink. 

She is increasingly adding to her work load. 
He doesn’t like playing squash (very) much. 
She helped him a little with his book. ' 


Thirdly, there is the expression of MEASURE, without implication that the 
degree is notably high orlow: 


; ) [amplification] 


] [diminution] 


: He likes playing squash more than his sister does. 
She had worked sufficiently that day. 


Degree is sometimes blended with time relations (frequency or duration); eg 
‘He doesn't play squash (very) much’. 


Adverbial expressions of modality and degree, as well as the interrelation between them, will be 
examined in detail in the treatment of subjuncts, 8.99f. - : 


We have noted from time to time certain affinities between the semantic 
categories. It is doubtless because of these affinities that the same items such 
as prepositions, adverbs, and conjunctions can be used for different semantic 
relations. Thus for can indicate purpose (He did it for money), cause (What 
did you do it for?), and respect (The doctor treated me for pleurisy). Likewise if 
can be both conditional and concessive (Come tomorrow if possible; He is lazy 
if intelligent), and still often blends concessive with temporal implications: 


Still, you should have visited them. [concession only] 
There is stil! work to do. [‘at the present time’] 
There is still work to do. ['despite the amount already done’] 


In ‘He plays squash a great deal’, degree and frequency are both involved (cf 
8.9); again, never is both temporal (c/8.4) and modal (cf 8.8). The interrelation 
of the semantic categories and the ease with which we see the same adverbial 
expressing one or another (or more than one simultaneously) is not, of course, 
a weakness but rather one of the great sources of the adverbial's 
communicative strength. 

But although the same item can express different meanings, and although 


the different meanings shade one with another, there are good grounds for 


asserting the validity of the semantic distinctions we are making. We shall 
look presently (8.11, cf also 8.149) at the argument based upon cooccurrence, 
but we may note here that some semantic relations are so deeply entrenched, 
so well institutionalized, and so individually perceptible as to have special 
question forms to elicit them. Thus the yes-no question corresponds to the 
modality function: 


A: (Are you going?) B: Yes/No/Probably/Never! 


So too the question forms with when, (for) how long, where, which way 
(direction), how, in which way (process), why are directed to eliciting responses 
realizing some of the principal semantic relations that we have distinguished. 
(But cf 8.79f.) 


[a] In pointing out the semantic overlap with certain conjunctions and prepositions, we must 
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nonetheless note that prepositional phrases and (especially) finite clauses are considerably more 
explicit and consistent with respect to their general semantic functions than are adverbs, whose 
form (notably -/y) conveys little and whose semantic role is typically particular, being determined 
largely by the lexical meaning of tlie individual item. ' ` 
[b] Adverbial semantics can be seen not only in respect of question forms but also with deictic , 
pro-forms (¢f12.1/7). On this basis, one might conclude that space, time, and process are central, 
in that simplex pro-forms exist: there, then, thus, and so (cf 2.43/). The first two are fairly discrete 
and precise (cf also here and now). But thus and so are broader and more vague, overlapping, and 
subject to style restrictions (commoner expressions are like this, like that). For example: 

He spoke in the big hall assuming that more people would hear him there. 

He spoke at 9.00 p.m., assuming that more people would be free then. . 

He spoke in great detail assuming that, if he explained matters thus, his words would have a 

more lasting effect. 

Deictic pro-forms for other semantic relations are either morphologically complex words 
(therefore, thereby) or prepositional or noun phrases (that way, by such means, for this purpose, 
etc). All these forms reflect the fact that the relationships concerned are not as unequivocally 
discrete semantically as those that have been expressed by a single morpheme. 
On the specific semantic functions of conjuncts, see 8.136/f. 


Multiple occurrence 

Despite the considerable overlapping of the semantic roles and the affinities 
we can see between them, those that we have distinguished can be given 
discrete grammatical expression. The basis of establishing separate categories 
of clause element is their potentiality for acceptable cooccurrence in the same 
clause. In consequence, our need to have two types of O-element is testified 
by the cooccurrence of direct and indirect object in such a setitence as: 


They gave their leader [O;] strong support [O4]. [1] 


In a directly comparable way, we must recognize several types of A-element 
and these different types clearly correspond in part to the various semantic 
roles that we have been considering. For example: 


He still [A] often [A;] works on Sundays (A3] for hours on end [A4]. (2] 


where À, expresses time relationship, A; time frequency, A; time position, 
and A, time duration (cf 8.4). 

Types of A-element are much more numerous than types of O and C, and 
they are much less dependent upon the clause concerned containing items of 
a specific class (such as ditransitive verbs). But in principle the grounds on 
which we establish the A types that we shall treat as grammatically distinct 
in 8.24f are precisely analogous to those on which we distinguish O; and O,. 
That is, we note their propensity to cooccur in noncoordinate and 
nonappositive structures without tautology, contradiction, or unacceptability. 
This plainly applies to the cooccurrence of the four A-elements in example 
[2] above, though all of them concern time. Consider a further example, 
containing adverbials with a greater range of semantic roles: 


Next Tuesday [A,] I shall probably [A;] visit her mother in London [A 3] 
briefly [A4] to see if she's feeling better [A5], unless she telephones me 
before that [Ag]. 


That these six adverbials are each expressing a different relation is shown 
not merely by their acceptable cooccurrence in the example sentence, but by 
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testing the unacceptability of treating any pair as either coordinate or 
appositive: : : 

*I shall visit her mother in London [A3] and to see if.she’s feeling better 

- [Asl 

*I shall probably [A] ie briefly [A4] visit her mother. 
While it is on such essentially grammatica! grounds as cooccurrence and 
position in clause structure that we establish classes of adverbials, we shall 
give the classes so established the labels plausibly suggested by their semantic 
roles. 


At the same time, it must be noted that the affinities that we have discussed 
(cf 8.10) between some of the semantic roles frequently allow adverbials to 
interact with each other and with the other clause elements in a way and to a 
degree that is fairly rare with the relatively discrete types of O (O;, O4) and C 
(Cs, Ca). Thus (cf 8.6): 

Martin is working in the garden. 


This could be interpreted as indicating the place where Martin is working or 
indicating the type of work he is doing (‘gardening’). Let us now add a further 
adverbial: k 

Martin is working in the garden [A,] on his sermon [A;]. 

Martin is working in the garden [A] on his roses [Ao]. 
We have now made clear the first and second interpretation respectively. 
Compare also the following pair of sentences: 

He spoke about Shakespeare. 

He spoke about Shakespeare [A] sneeringly [A;]. 


Note that while the first might be paraphrased as ‘The subject of his discourse 
was Shakespeare’, a paraphrase of the second would be more like ‘He hada 
contemptuous attitude to Shakespeare’. Consider now the sentence: 


Mr Ahmed proudly accepted the award. 


This might imply something like ‘Mr Ahmed was proud to receive the 
award', or equally that he gave the appearance of pride in his manner as he 
received it. On the other hand, compare: 


Proudly, Mr Ahmed accepted the award. 
Mr Ahmed accepted the award proudly. 


The variant orders here will influence us in favour of the first and second 
interpretation respectively. 
Finally, as an example of interaction, consider the two sentences: 


Frank seldom worked. 
Frank worked in kis bedroom. 


Each is very different from: 
Frank seldom worked in his bedroom. 


In this connection, of 2.54-5 on focus and scope. 
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Realization 
8.13 The A-element can be realized by a great variety of linguistic structures: 


Adverb phrase (cf 2.28) with closed-class (cf 2.36) adverb as head í 
She telephoned (just) then. 


Adverb phrase with open-class adverb (cf 7.47) as head: 
She telephoned (very) recently. 
Noun phrase (cf 17.1//): 
She telephoned /ast week. —— 
Prepositional phrase (cf 9.1/f): 
She telephoned in the evening. 
Verbless clause (cf 14.10): 
She telephoned though obviously ill. 


Nonfinite clause (cf 14.7): 
She telephoned while waiting for the plane. 
She telephoned hoping for a job. 
She telephoned ro ask for an interview. 
She telephoned angered at the delay. 
Finite clause (cf 14.6): 
She telephoned after she had seen the announcement. 


We shall draw attention from time to time to the considerable degree of 
correspondence between the formr of realization on the one hand, and 
semantic, positional, and grammatical properties on the other hand. Thus, 
for example, noun phrases as A chiefly realize A time position (cf 8.4); 
conditional adverbials are chiefly realized by finite clauses; an A occurring 
between S and V is likely to be one realized by an adverb phrase. 

The different types of adverbial realization are textually distributed with 
widely different frequencies. In a fairly large sample of the Survey of English 
Usage corpus, where we examined approximately equal quantities of written 
material and impromptu spoken material, the distribution was found to be 
as presented in the table below. In the total of 75 000 words (40 000 words of 
transcribed impromptu speech and 35 000 words of written English), there 
were nearly 11 000 adverbials (cf 8.23): 


Total number of adverbials 10981 

Realization types: 
Prepositional phrases 4456 
Closed-class items 3915 
Open-class adverbs and adverb phrases 1063 
Finite clauses 977 
Nonfinite and verbless clauses 346 
Noun phrases 224 


The distribution between the two broad categories of material, impromptu 
speech on the one hand and written English on the other, was as follows, 
expressing this distribution as an average per text of the SEU corpus, where 
a ‘text’ is a homogeneous stretch of material, 5000 running words in extent : 
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Speech Writing 
Total number of adverbials 712 753 . 
Realization types: ; 
Prepositional phrases 258 336 
Closed-class items 278 246 
Open-class adverbs and adverb phrases 76 66 
Finite-clauses ] 70 60 . 
Nonfinite and verbless clauses 12 33 
Noun phrases 18 ` 12 


Itis worth drawing attention to some salient features in these figures: 


(i) There are two forms in which the vast majority of A-elements are 
expressed: prepositional phrases on the one hand, and the {usually 
short) closed-class items such as well, still, of course, on the other hand. 

Gi) Spoken and written materials do not greatly differ either in the gross 
occurrence of A-elements or in the distribution of realization types. 

Gii) But while speech has a higher proportion of noun phrases as A (1 :1.5), 
written material has a higher proportion of prepositional phrases 
(1:1.3) and nonfinite/verbless clauses (1:2.75). This last point is 
unsurprising, given the fact that the numerically strongest subtype is 
the -ing participle clause, as in: 

Finishing her work early, Margaret decided to go for a swim. 

(iv) Less expected perhaps is the higher proportion of finite clauses as A 
in spoken material (1:1.2). This runs counter to the widespread belief 
that the frequency of ‘subordinate clauses’ (typically adverbial clauses 
with finite verbs) is a good indication of relative ‘syntactic complexity’, 
and that impromptu speech is less complex syntactically than written 
English. 


There are important differences between speech and writing that do not 
emerge from these broad statistics, and we shall explore these and other 
details of textual distribution at appropriate points below. 


Position 

There is a sharp difference between A and other elements in the relative 
freedom with which A can be put in different positions in a sentence. The 
following exaniples illustrate this freedom, and we add the positional notation 
which will be explored in 8.157: 


By then the book must have been placed on the shelf. I 
The book by then must have been placed on the shelf. iM 
The book must by then have been placed on the shelf. M 
The book must have by then been placed on the shelf. mM 
The book must have been by then placed on the shelf. eM 
The book must have been placed by then on the shelf. iE 
The book must have been placed on the shelf by then. E 


Some of these positions are less likely than others for the A in this sentence, 
but none is unacceptable. Of course, the availability of different positions 
does not imply that the choice of position makes no difference to the meaning 
of the sentence. The selection of one position rather than another is influenced 
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by several factors, but chief among them is the information structure of the 
sentence, and the relation of adverbials to information structure will require . 
special attention both in this chapter and in Chapter 18. But-not all A- 
elements have the same range of possible positions. The type of realization 
(cf 8.13) has a strong influence on where an adverbial is placed (in general, 
single-word adverb phrases are most mobile and finite clauses least), and of 
even greater influence are the semantic typology outlined in 8.2// and the 
grammatical typology on which we shall concentrate in this chapter (8.24). 


Initial 
INITIAL position (symbol I) is that preceding any other clause element. In 
effect, this generally means the position immediately before S, as in: 


Suddenly, the driver started the engine. 


But in direct questions (cf 11.4//), it is the position immediately. before the 
operator or wh-element: 


Seriously, do you believe in ghosts? 
Anyhow, since when has she been ill? 


On the other hand, in subordinate or coordinated clauses, it is the position 
following the conjunction: 


(I had scarcely got into the taxi) when suddenly the driver started the 
engine. 

(Are you afraid of the dark,) and, to be blunt, do you believe in ghosts? 

(I know you are very charitable,) but, seriously, how can he be innocent? 


If a clause has two J adverbials, it is of interest to note the order, 7, and J, (cf 
8.1507): 


Anyhow [I], by then [I] she was very ill. 


Most types of adverbial realization can occur at J and the same is broadly 
true of the different semantic roles as well. Among the exceptions, degree 
adverbials are unlikely at J. With respect to grammatical functions (cf 8.24/f), 
Iis associated with those adverbials that can readily constitute the ground, 
theme (cf 18.8/7), or 'scene-setting' for what follows. It is thus particularly 
appropriate for sentence adverbials (cf 8.36), disjuncts (cf 8.121/f), and 
conjuncts (cf 8.134/f). Semantically, J has a strong association with 
expressions of time. 


{a} In the Survey of English Usage sample (cf 8.13, 8.23), there was found to be a striking contrast 
within the dominant realization type, prepositional phrases. Twenty-six per cent of ali /-placed 
prepositional phrases were temporal where only four per cent were spatial. By contrast, of all E- 
placed prepositional phrases fourteen per cent were temporal, thirty-one per cent spatial. 

[b] On adverbials in nonfinite and subjectless finite clauses, ¢f 8.20 Note [b]. 


Medial 


MEDIAL position (symbol M) can be preliminarily described as that between 
Sand V: 


The driver suddenly started the engine. [1] 
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' The soprano really delighted her audience. [21 
` They seriously considered him for the post. [3] 


But when the V-element is realized by a verb phrase involving an operator, 
we see that this first approximation to a definition of M is inadequate. In the 
following variants of [1], [2], and [3], any native speaker would feel that the 
adverbials are still in the same position: 


The driver has suddenly started the engine. [la] 
The soprano had really delighted her audience. [2a] 
They are seriously considering him for the post. - Bal 


In consequence, we must refine the definition and say that M is the position 
immediately after the subject and (where there is one) the operator. This 
formulation will provide for interrogative sentences: 


` Did the driver suddenly start the engine? i [ib] 
Had the soprano really delighted her audience? [2b] 
` Why are they seriously considering him for the post? [3b] 


It will also provide for imperative sentences: 


Don’t suddenly start the engine! 
; Do seriously consider him for the post! 


In view of these examples, we see that an ‘initial’ adverbial in an imperative 
such as: 


Never 
Carefully 


must properly be regarded as ‘medial’; cf ‘We never remove the cover’, 
* Never we remove the cover’. One further complication can be seen in 
comparing the following examples with [2], [2a] and [2b]: 


remove the cover. 


The soprano,was really at her best tonight. 

The soprano hasn’t really been at her best for weeks. 
Was the soprano really at her best tonight? 

Has the soprano really been at her best recently ? 


We recognize that really seems to be in the ‘same’ position in all cases. The 
description of M must therefore be further clarified to accommodate the fact 
that, in this gramimar, we treat BE as an operator even when it is the sole 
realization of V. So also HAVE, in those dialects of English that would not 
introduce got in [5] and [7]; ¢f3.34f Thus: 


She has really a different approach to the subject. [4] 
She has really (got) a different approach to the subject. [5] 
She has really had a different approach to the subject. [6] 
Has she really (got) a different approach to the subject? (7] 


The claim that the position is the same (i) between operator and main verb as in [8], and (ii) 
between finite form of BE and complement as in [9] is strikingly confirmed by the fact that when 
the following was read aloud, it was perceived as [8] by some hearers, and as [9] by others: 

discussed. {main verb] [8] 


The expression on her face was seldom { disgust. [complement] £9] 
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By reason of its being between two closely associated constituent elements, S 
and V, or between two constituent parts of the phrase realizing V (operator 
and main verb), the M position tends to determine the type of A realization. 
Only for a heavily special effect would a clause or.lergthy prepositional 
phrase ‘be placed at M (and it would then be clearly marked off by commas 
in writing, or by prosody in speech): 


You have, though you may say it was accidental, ruined this man's 
chances of a happy life. 

She had not, despite years of anxious endeavour, succeeded in living 
down that initial mistake. : 


In more general use, the adverbials at M are for the most part rather short . 
adverb phrases, especially solitary adverbs — and for these (as the tables in 
8.23 show) M is a numerically dominant position. Semantically, M is 
especially associated with modality and degree, such that adverbials tend to 
take on a tinge of these even when they purport to be expressing other 
relations (‘time’, ‘space’, ‘respect’, ‘means’, for instance). Thus: 


Ihave at all times indicated my willingness. 
He has nowhere stated this explicitly. 
I have not, by word or deed, betrayed your trust. 


Grammatically, M is freely used for focusing and intensifying subjuncts (cf 
8.88/), and fairly freely for optional predication adjuncts (cf 8.24, 8.34), as 
well as for some disjuncts (eg: obviously; cf 8.121//) and conjuncts (eg: also; 


cf 8.134ff). 


Variants of medial 
Consider again an example given earlier: 


The driver suddenly started the engine. 


This sentence conceals the fact that M position is the one immediately after 
an operator (cf 8.16), just as it obscures the fact that there are three 
exceptional variants of M, each with its domain of contrast with M and with 
each other. Compare: 


She really delighted her audience. [1] 
She completely delighted her audience. [D2] 
She had really delighted her audience. [1a] 
She had completely delighted her audience. [2a] 

She really had delighted her audience. [1b] 
*She completely had delighted her audience. [2b] 


In running through this set, we recognize when we come to [2b] that 
completely was at M in [2], though this neutralized a distinction that emerges 
with [1b]. By contrast, we equally recognize that [1] is ambiguous as between 
M, distinguished in [la], and a position in [1b] that we may regard as a 
fronted medial or INITIAL MEDIAL position, symbol iM. This may be defined 
as the position between the subject and the operator. 

There are several possible paraphrases of [1b], but one of them might be 
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stated thus: ‘] wish to emphasize the fact that she had delighted her audience.’ 
A comparable paraphrase of [1a] might be: ‘I wish to emphasize the degree 
of delight she gave her audience'. There is not in fact much substantial 
difference semantically between these two, however much difference there 
may be grammatically between the intensifier (cf 8.1047) in [1a], and the 
disjunct (cf 8.121/f) in [1b]. Where the predication is negative, however, the 
semantic distinction is clear: 


She hadn't really delighted her audience. [M] 
She really hadn't delighted her audience. [iM] 


In consequence we find that while many disjuncts are freely placed at M (and 
less commonly at iM) in positive sentences, they must be at iM in negative 
ones: : 


. They can probably find their way here. [M] 
(?)They probably can find their way here. [iM] 
*They can’t probably find their way here. $ [M] 
, They probably can't find their way here. [iM] 
He was probably unhappy. [M] 
He probably wasn't unhappy. ; [iM] 


We thus see that iM can be used when it is necessary to exclude the adverbial 
from the scope of negation (cf 10.64) and when there is prosodic focus on the 
following item: 


I have frankly been seriously INterested. 
I frankly haven't been seriously interested. 
I frankly HAVE been seriously interested. 


One notable use of iM occurs when the focused verb is BE; for example: 


Well, you never WÈRE fond of work! That's where she usually is at this time of day. 


Let us now consider the following example: 
They seriously considered him for the post. [1] 


Here we understand the meaning to be ‘His suitability for the post was given 
serious consideration’. It is now clear that such an adverbial (apparently at 
M, but there is no operator) occupies a position that neutralizes both of what 
we have seen (cf 8.16) as the valid conditions of M. Thus it is not distinct 
from M: 


They have seriously considered him for the post. [2] 


Nor is it distinct from iM, which would be disallowed for seriously if the 
sentence had the meaning given above: 


They seriously have considered him for the post. [3] 


If, however, we expand the verb phrase to will have considered, we find that 
example [2] has also neutralized a contrast, since although seriously seems in 
[2] to be at M, the expanded form of [4] shows that the true M position will 
not yield the interpretation we have given to [1]: 


| 
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They will seriously have considered him for the post. [4] 


If, however, we place the adverbial immediately before considered, we have 
the required meaning: 


They will have seriously considered him for the post. [5] 


We now see that what is common to the sentences [1], [2], and [5] is that the 
adverbial is immediately before the main verb of the verb phrase in each 
case. This is the END MEDIAL position (symbol eM). It is associated with 
degree and manner adverbials (from a semantic viewpoint), with optional 
predication adjuncts (from a grammatical viewpoint), and with realizations 
by adverb phrases or prepositional phrases: ` 


The room must have been quite carefully searched by the police. 
My answer may have to some extent displeased them. 


There is yet a further variant of M. It is to be found only rarely, and this is in 
part because it depends upon the occurrence of a verb phrase with three or 
more auxiliaries (cf 3.21f): 


They must have often been listening at the door. 
The car may have sometimes been being used without permission. 
The car may have been indeed being used without permission. 


Adverbials that occur at the places occupied by often, sometimes, and indeed 
in these examples are said to be at MEDIAL MEDIAL position (symbol mM), 
and we see the validity of making this distinction by comparing the following: 


*This bridge may have badly been designed by Brunel. 


This bridge may have pere 


partly } been designed by Brunel. 


But even the emphasizers and intensifiers that can, as we see, appear at mM 
would more usually be placed elsewhere, the emphasizer actually at M and 
the downtoner partly at eM: 


This bridge may actually have been designed by Brunel. 
This bridge may have been partly designed by Brunel. 


It is unusual but not actually ungrammatical to have adverbials at iM, M, 
mM, and eM in the same clause, though the resultant sentence would be 
regarded as grossly unacceptable from a stylistic point of view, as in: 


The new law certainly may possibly have indeed been badly formulated. 
[= ‘It is certainly true that what I say now is possible: the new law 
may indeed have been badly formulated] 


[a] Since, as we have seen, a simple verb phrase neutralizes the distinction between M and iM, 
and a verb phrase consisting only of an operator and the main verb neutralizes the distinction 
between M, mM, and eM, the variants of M must be ignored in describing the position of most 
adverbials, reference usually being made only to M. 

[b] With nonfinite clauses and finite clauses where the subject or the subject and an auxiliary are 
absent, it is still of course possible to distinguish M position and sometimes also variants of M. 
For example: 


Exercises 


F 


\ 


| > | 
| | 

1 | went to the window and ...looked out .......... NEST 0 o 2 ws 

2 he dGemwastOpennsOwWwe eke . 6 The bus stopped, andshe m 

8 wilelinearelKayplamensOine coe . 4 There was a free seat, so she... s 

Zu Shegaouonmbenbikeand m e a . 8 Acar stopped, and two men n = 


[114.2] Complete the sentences. Use out/away/back etc. 


1 ‘What happened to the picture on the wall? — ‘Ir fell... down... 
2 "Wit minute Donte omea . | want to ask you something. 
3 Lisa heard a noise behind her, so she looked „n to see what it was. 
4. [Inn oin ER... now to do some shopping. I'll be... at 5 oclock. 
5 I'm feeling very tired. I’m going to lie onc on the sofa. 
6 When you have read this page, turn -u and read the other side. 
7 Mark is from Canada. He lives in London now, but he wants to go cece to Canada. 
8 We havent got a key to the house, so we can't get... i 
9 | was very tired this morning. | couldn't get ene à 
10 A: When are you going ....... ss ? 
Boxer Sibi. ANUNCIATE on the 24th. 


[114.3] Before you do this exercise, study the verbs in Appendix 6 (page 250). Complete the sentences. 
Choose a verb from the box + on/off/up etc. If necessary, put the verb into the correct form. 


break fall give hold speak -wake M— — 


carry get go slow take 

1 I went to sleep at 10 o'clock and ...woke up... at 8 o'clock the next morning. 

2. “IWSIRIMGNLOIGO: - Loose tenete NS a minute. I’m not ready yet’ 

5 MMe oe oc c. s and finally stopped. 

4 |like flying, but I’m always nervous when the plane „iii 

Sy ewar your Gean HOw aie NE ea te eee er co eee es at school? 

6 It's difficult to hear you. Can you sy Rs corre etme a little? 

2 "Wigus el inte sS roro. li [RES E e aaa eme many times. 

8 When babies try to walk, they sometimes ............ s "wu aa : 

S miseltrerellismisiras NTC AMONT TTE along this road, you'll see it 
on the left. 

10 "(I tuiikero! wey (ral e (Gon, IDXURE | oct emnes . It was impossible. 


(qii Tabs efi rera Fa Tr etse tmt mmo and everyone had to leave the building. 
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Being often in Paris, I enjoy... [M] 
Having carefully studied the problem, he... [M] 
To have been (so) thoroughly beaten by John was... . [eM] 
I had met her and may have already been influenced by her. [mM] 


On the other hand, iM can be indistinguishable from 7; consider: 
I had met her and already had come to like her. 
Here we cannot tell whether a fuller version of the second conjoin would have had the subject 
before or after the adverbial: 
.and I already had come to like her. 
. and already I had come to like her. 
Indeed it is often impossible to distinguish M or any of its variants (rom 7; for example: 
I had been introduced to her and already influenced by her. [?7, ?;M, ?M, ?eM] 
Already influenced by her, I had lost my former objectivity. 
In such cases, it is best to acknowledge the neutralization of positional contrast by regarding the 
adverbials as at // M, ie initial or medial position. 


The ‘split infinitive? 

Quite strong stylistic objections are made to adverbials at (e)M when this 
position involves their being placed between to and the infinitive (the so- 
called ‘split infinitive’ construction), as in: 


She ought to seriously consider her position. [1] 
For me to suddenly resign my job is unthinkable. [2] 
He wasn’t'able to even move his fingers. [3] 


It should be noted that if the verb phrase is made perfective or if a modal not 
involving to is used in these examples, the adverbial remains immediately 
before the main verb: 


She ought to have seriously considered her position. [1a] 
She should seriously consider her position. [15] 
For me to have suddenly resigned . . . Qa] 
He couldn't even move his fingers. [3a] 


Since the position of the adverbials in [1a—3a] is perfectly acceptable and 
natural, it is easy to see why the closely parallel [1-3] should seem equally 
natural ~ however guiltily — despite generations of disapproval by teachers 
and stylists. 

In comparing ought to in [1] and should in [1b], we might also note that 
there are several auxiliary sequences providing phonological evidence, 
matched by evidence from informal spellings, that the to has a closer link 
with the preceding than with the following word (cf 3.44f): 


used to /ju:sta/ 

have to [hefto/ 

(have) got to, gotta /'gnte, -do, -ro/ 

(be) going to, gonna /'goeno/ 
In consequence, it would sound intolerably awkward to insert an adverbial 
before the to: 


?*'Y ou have (got) really to be here early. 


Again, where there is ellipsis of the predication, both with such sequences 
and more widely with verbs taking to-clause complementation (cf 16.38, 
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16.41, 16.50ff, 16.63), retention of to shows the leftward binding which 
encourages a split infinitive elsewhere: 


A: Did you ever visit her after she had retired? 
_| I used to sometimes, but not recently. 
"| I intended to often enough, but seldom managed to. 


(Compare: ?I used sometimes to, but... 
?I intended often enough to, but . . .) 


Nonetheless, the widespread prejudice against split infinitives must not be 
underestimated, especially with respect to formal writing, and indeed there 
is no feature of usage on which critical native reaction more frequently 
focuses. In consequence, it is by no means unusual to detect awkward and 
unidiomatic usage that clearly results from conscious avoidance: 


They are regularly to attend all classes that have been arranged for the 
present semester. 

Troops continue heavily to outnumber the normal residents 
in the area. 

She was forced apologetically to interpose a question at this point. 


In this last example, avoidance has produced ambiguity, since one cannot 
tell whether it was ‘she’ who was apologetic or those who ‘forced’ her. 
Consider similarly: 


She has tried consciously to stop worrying about her career. 


Here we cannot decide whether it was her trying that was conscious or 
whether she wished the stopping to be conscious. On the other hand, with an 
alternative avoidance: 


She has tried to stop consciously worrying . . 


we do not know whether the sentence refers to ‘a conscious stop’ or to ‘a 
conscious worry’. If the former were intended, defiance of the prejudice 
against the split infinitive would at least make the meaning clear: 


She has tried to consciously stop worrying . . . 
Compare also: 


His hardest decision was to not allow the children to go to summer 
camp. 


It will be noted that if the not had preceded the to in the last example it would 
have been difficult, even in speech, to prevent misinterpretation as ‘To allow 
the children to go to summer camp was not his hardest decision.’ 

Split infinitives are commonest with subjuncts of ‘narrow orientation’ (cf 
8.92) and hence perhaps especially where the infinitive is a ‘gradable’ verb. 
The subjuncts would not of course be those that most usually appear at iM or 
at E (cf 8.24) such as too or as well. Some further examples will illustrate these 
points: 


Your task is to really understand your students’ problems. 
I do TRY to undersTAND - to TRÜ/y understand. 
We tended to rather sit back and wait for developments. 
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People who are in genuine need ought to have priority; but to so 
organize the service is administratively difficult. 

To further prolong discussion beyond the present meeting would be 
very undesirable. 

To even reprimand a member of staff, it is important to ensure that the 
agreed procedure is strictly followed. 


Colloquially, the split infinitive is frequently associated with a following 
focus, as in: . 


Well, you ought to at least TRY. 
As soon as I get the word, I'm going to really HÜREy. 


Such preparation for focus may be expletive, as in: 
I told them to darned well think for thems&LvES. 


Compare 8.100, App I.16 Note [d]: More generally the focus is intensified by 
superlatives or other expressions of real or implied comparison: 


She was the first person to ever live in that house. 


My grandson was the latest person to either discuss this with me or even 


allude to it. 
She would be the last person to even THINK of plagiarizing. 
No one invited me to so much as have a glass of water. 
He is now reluctant to so much as SPEAK to her. 
In a Survey of English Usage text of circa 1980 involving four educated British adults (three 


women and one man) in a professional psychiatric discussion lasting three-quarters of an hour, 
there were nineteen 'split infinitives': 


.. to actually V ... 7x 
..tonorV... s 3x 
... tosortofV... 2x 
.. to simply V... Ix 
«to openly V... Ix 
..to suddenly V 5. . Ix 
+. to emotionally V "m Ix 
..toperhaps V . ~». Ix 
..tealways V... Ix 
..toaliV... 1x ['... it’s going to a// ruin things.’} 


! 
End position — : 
END POSITION (symbol £) is the position in the clause following all obligatory 
elements; it is also the position of the obligatory adverbial when this follows 
the other obligatory elements. For example: 


The light was fading rapidly. [after SV] 
Dr Blackett is in Tokyo. [A in SVA] 
She was digging a trench in the garden. [after SVO] 
He gives his car a wash every week. [after SVOO] 
They became teachers in the end. [after SVC] 
He put the vase in the cabinet without a word. [A in SVOA] 


Itis by no means rare to find more than one adverbial in this position: 


Vno a De REA IT ore e m, mI i imm 
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She kept writing letters feverishly [A,] in her study [A.;] all afternoon [A3]. 


In such a case, all three of the adverbials are said to be at E, though of course 
their order relative to each other is of considerable significance (cf 8.150). 

The tendency for such optional adverbials to follow all obligatory elements 
can be readily ignored, however, in certain circumstances. Putting an 
adverbial at a subtype of E is found convenient when end-focus (especially 
associated with end-weight; cf 18.9) makes preferable an obligatory element 
in clause-final position despite the présence of an adverbial. This is called 
INITIAL END position (symbol iE); for example: ; 


She kept writing in feverish rage long, violent letters of complaint. 
[S+V+A+0] 


This position seems least disturbing of normal order when an adverbial 
comes between a direct object and obligatory adverbial, as in: 


She placed the book offhandedly on the table. 
In some cases iF is essential if clarity is to be achieved. Consider: 


She herself interviewed with hurtful disdain the student I had turned 
down. 


If we compare this with a version putting the same adverbial at E, we shall 
see that thereis little chance that a reader would make the same interpretation : 


She herself interviewed the student I had turned down with hurtful 
disdain. 


As we might expect from these examples, iE is especially necessary when the 
last obligatory element is a clause, since otherwise the adverbial would seem 
to be an element in the subordinate clause. Compare: i 


He urged her dismissal secretly. [1] 
Here it is clear that it was the urging that was done secretly. 
He urged that she be dismissed secretly. [2] 


But here, retention of E for the adverbial implies that it is the dismissing that 
is to be done secretly. To combine the meaning of [1] with the construction 
of [2], we must move the adverbial to iE or M: 


He urged secretly that she be dismissed. 
He secretly urged that she be dismissed. 


Compare also: 


He said suddenly that he had earlier lost his temper. 
He hoped fervently to be applauded. 


in contrast to: 


He said that he had earlier lost his temper suddenly. 
He hoped to be applauded fervently. 


It should be noted, of course, that in these examples the choice is not merely 
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between E and iE, but between either of these and M: 


He secretly urged... 
He suddenly said . . . 
He fervently hoped... _ 


But there is one important type of adverbial where the M option is not 
available, The adverbials in phrasal verbs (cf 16.3f, 16.16) may be placed at 
iE except when the O, is a pronoun: ' 


She waved away the offer of help. 
She waved it away. 
*She waved away it. 


Most semantic roles can be expressed at E, though this is rarely true of 
modality; there is a particularly strong association of E with spatial 
expression: cf 8.15 Note [a]. Grammatically, E is the position for obligatory 
adjuncts unless there is an optional adjunct, in which case it would usually be 
this that appeared at E. As for realization, E is used for prepositional phrases 
and clauses rather than short adverb phrases. 


With prepositional verbs, where we have the option (cf 16.139) of regarding them as transitive 
or intransitive (cf 8.24), as in: 

He + looked at + the picture. {SVO] 

He + looked + at the picture. . [SVA] 
it is best for present purposes to adopt the second of these but to regard the A-phrase as 
obligatory. This will account for native reaction to the apparent ‘preposing’ of an adverbial at 
iE, as well as accounting for the ease of tolerating: discontinuity between the verb and its 
associated preposition. Hence: 


He paid for the book immediately. LE] 
She looked at the picture in astonishment, [E] 
He paid immediately for the book. [iE] 
She looked in astonishment at the picture. i£ 


Contrast with SVO interpretation the impossibility of iE: 
*She looked at in astonishment the picture. 


i3 

Positional norms 

Although semantic and grammatical roles have a crucial influence on the 
position of A in a clause, the overwhelming majority of adverbials occur at 
E. There is however considerable variation, and there is a direct correlation 
in most cases between the semantic/grammatical category on the one hand 
and the realization form on the other. It is therefore of interest to study the 
distribution of some major realization types in relation to their position. We 
present below an analysis based on the Survey of English Usage corpus of 
which numerical data were given in 8.13, but now without the rather 
heterogeneous category of nonfinite and verbless clauses. In Table 8.23, the 
right-hand part of each line shows the percentage of each realization type at 
each of the positions distinguished in 8.14f. 

As with the general distribution of realization types (cf 8.13), so with the 
positions adopted, there is little difference between the norms of spoken and 
written English. The biggest difference is with noun phrases, and since this 
is numerically the smallest of the types, this difference is of little statistical 
importance. What is of greater moment is the difference between preposi- 
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tional phrases and closed-class items which together constituted three- 
quarters of the many thousands of adverbials in the SEU sample. The lower 
proportion of closed-class (and open-class) adverbs at E doubtless reflects 
their relative lack of ‘weight’ (cf 18.9), while the higher proportion of closed- 
class items at 7 reflects the tendency to begin sentences with one of a small 
number of short conjuncts (cf 8.134/f) such as then, now, yet, and above all 
(in speech) well. The twenty-five per cent of closed-class items at M constitutes 
no less than nine per cent of all adverbials in the sample and this draws 
attention to the numerical importance of ‘narrow orientation’ subjuncts like 
really (cf 8.96ff). i 


Table 8.23 

Whole SEU sample . 10635 I iM M mleM iE E 
Prep phrases 4456 95 1 15 0 9 79 
Closed-class items 3915 25 1 25 1 6 42 
Open-class adverbs 1063 16 3 42 2 6 31 
Finite clauses 977 31 1 1 0 l 66 
Noun phrases 224 16 0 5 1 4 74 
a MM TQ M TUE AU NEUE 
Spoken material 5599 

Prep phrases 2063 6 0 1 0 8 85 
Closed-class items 2226 29 1 22 l 4 43 
Open-class adverbs 608 175 5 38 1.5 5 33 
Finite clauses 559 ..30 i 1 0 2 66 
Noun phrases 143 ` 10 0 7 1 2 80 
CANC a RENE REC EM C C cR ERU S 
Written material 5040 

Prep phrases 2351 12 l 2 0 10 75 
Closed-class items 1722 20 i 29 1 9 40 
Open-class adverbs 462 15 1.5 47 1.5 7 28 
Finite clauses 421 32 2 | 0 1 64 
Noun phrases 84 26 0 2 0 6 66 


Grammatical functions 


Since the purpose of this book is to describe present-day English from the 
viewpoint of grammar, it is on the grammatical functions that we shall 
concentrate in our discussion of adverbials. There are four broad categories 
of grammatical function: ADJUNCT, SUBJUNCT, DISJUNCT, and CONJUNCT. We 
shall deal in turn with each of these and their subcategories, as set out in Fig 
8.24 below. 

When adverbs, prepositional phrases, and other structures are functioning 
as part of an element in the sentence structure, they cannot of course be 
regarded as ‘adverbials’ in terms of the sentence in question (cf 8.1): 


Her beautifully manicured nails plucked at the harp strings. ul 
The man in the corner seems to be ill. [21 
She answered in a quietly assertive way. {3] 
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Though you may leave when ready, you are asked not to disturb 
other candidates. . [4] 


In [1], beautifully is functioning as part of the noun phrase realizing the 
subject; contrast [1a]: 


‘She had manicured her nails beautifully. [1a] 


where the same item is functioning as A. In [2], in the corner is likewise part 
of the noun phrase that is subject in the example; contrast [2a]: 


The man was in the corner. [2a] 


In [3], quietly is functioning within a prepositional phrase which as a whole 
constitutes the adverbial of the sentence; contrast [3a]: 


She asserted her answer quietly. : [3a] 


In [4], when ready functions as an adverbial within a finite clause which itself 
constitutes the adverbial in the sentence as a whole; compare [4a]: 


You may leave when ready if you wish. ; [4a] 


' Here, the same verbless clause is functioning as one of two adverbials within 
a sentence. 

But although the structures operating within elements in [1-4] are 
functionally quite distinct from the same items functioning as A in [1a-4a], 
the distinction is not always so clear. Out of context, there may be ambiguity, 
as with in the next house in: 


I could hear the man in the next house. [part of a noun phrase] 
(perhaps continuing: ‘singing to his children, as he often does’) 

I heard the man in the next house.[predication adjunct, cf 8.27] 
(+ ‘In the next house I heard the man’, but rather perhaps continuing: 
‘but he ran out at the back as I approached’) 

I heard the man in the next house. [sentence adjunct, cf 8.36] 
(In the next house, I heard the man’, and perhaps continuing: ‘but I 
could no longer hear him when I left it and walked round outside’) 


In these examples, in the next house must be understood as one or other of the 
three possibilities; there is no grammatical or semantic blurring. With other 
examples, there may be multiple analyses. One can justify treating: 


He approved of the idea. 


as having a predication adjunct of the idea or as comprising a prepositional 
verb approved of with a noun phrase as object the idea (cf 16. 130). Equally, 
one can justify treating alike the two sentences: 


He couldn't bring the changes into effect. 
He couldn't bring the changes about. 


with the italicized portions regarded as obligatory predicational adjuncts. 
From other points of view, it is preferable to regard bring about as a phrasal 
verb (cf 16.3f, 16.137), since this analysis captures syntactic features that 
would otherwise be ignored. 
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But there are uses of adverbs and adverb phrases where the status depends 
on neither ambiguity nor multiple analysis. The adverb today in the following 
example seems to be part of the subject noun phrase: 


The |pace of ‘life toDÁv| is proving 'too FAST| 


Yet on the one hand there seems to be little difference beyond the nuances of 
emphasis in versions of the sentence in which today is certainly functioning 
as the A-element: 


Topay the pace of ‘life is ‘proving 'too FAST 
The pace of ‘life is toDAy proving 'too FAST 
The pace of ‘life is proving 'too FAST toDAY 


And on the other hand the position of today in the original version is not one 
that excludes the occurrence of A; cf: 


Mr Jones topAy must be heartbroken. [A at iM] 
Consider also the following textual example: 


A raw recruit to the police service at the beginning of this century was 
expected to be little more than physically fit and mindlessly obedient. 


Thus punctuated, it appears as though the whole sequence before was 
expected is the subject; but it is perfectly possible that at the beginning of this 
century is an A at iM. Compare: i 


At the beginning of this century, a raw recruit to the police service was 
expected tobe... 


: predication {Obligatory 
adjunct —T optional 


sentence 


wide orientation ——. a 


subjunct subject 
[ iem — —l verb phrase 
; i emphasizer predication 
narrow orientation N : 
intensifier 
focusing 


p modality and manner 


Adverbial 


style L respect 
disjunct 
truth condition 
content oe A 
value judgment 
listing 
summative 
appositive 
conjunct resultive 
inferential 
-contrastive 
transitional 
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Adjüncts 


Although in sentence schemata we designate as A realizations of adverbials 


‘in all four of the grammatical categories, it is only the adjuncts that closely 
resemble other sentence elements such as S, C, and O. Like them, for 


example, and unlike the other adverbials, an adjunct can be the focus of a 
cleft sentence (cf 18.26): 


Hilda helped Tony because of his injury. 


It was Hilda that helped Tony because of his injury. [S] 
It was Tony that Hilda helped because of his injury. [O] 
It was because of his injury that Hilda helped Tony. [A] 
The parallels extend also to contrast in alternative interrogation or negation: 
Did Hilda help Tony or did Bill help him? l [S] 
Hilda didn't help Tony but she helped Wendy. [0] 


Did Hilda help Tony because of his injury or (did she help him) 

to please her mother? [A] 
Hilda didn't help Tony because of his injury but (she helped him) 

to please her mother. 


The same applies to potentiality for being the focus of focusing subjuncts (cf 
8.116): 


Only Hilda helped Tony... : [S] 
Hilda only helped Tony . . .{= ‘Hilda helped only Tony . . .”] [0] 
Hilda only helped Tony because of his injury. : 

[= ‘Hilda helped Tony only because of his injury'] [A] 


Moreover, irrespective of their position in a clause, adjuncts come within the 
scope of predication ellipsis or pro-forms (cf 12.29/, 12.59/), exactly like other 
post-operator elements. In consequence, the following pairs of examples are 
synonymous: | 


In 1981 [A], Grace became a teacher [C] and so did Hamish. 
Grace became a teacher [C] in 1981 [A] and Hamish became a 
teacher [C] in 1981 [A]. 
Fred carefully [A] cleaned his teeth [O] but Jonathan M 
Fred carefülly [A] cleaned his teeth [O] but Jonathan didn't 
carefully [A] clean his teeth. [O] 


Peter will pay back the loan [O] when he gets paid [A] and Bob may too. 
Peter will pay back the loan [O] when he gets paid [A] and Bob may pay 
back the loan [O] when he gets paid [A] too. 


Finally, like S, O, and C, adjuncts can be elicited by question forms. 
Compare: 


Who became a teacher? (Grace [S]) 
What did Grace become? (A teacher |C]) 
Who(m) did Hilda help? (Tony [O]) 


Note 
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Why did Hilda help Tony ?(Because of his injury [A]) 


Cf also When, Where, How, and periphrastic question forms How long, How 
well, etc. 


Some subjuncts (cf 8.89, 8.105)can also be elicited by periphrastic question forms; for example, 
In what way (viewpoint), How much or To what extent (amplifier). On the other hand, some 
process adverbials that are otherwise adjunct-like are resistant to being focus in a cleft sentence. 
Here as elsewhere in grammar, we recognize that a neat division is rare and gradience endemic. 


Subcategories of adjunct 

Although the characteristics outlined in 8.25 broadly hold for all adjuncts, 
there are three distinct types ranging in 'centrality' (cf 2.13) from the 
obligatory predication adjunct (which resembles an object both in the 
necessity of its presence for verb complementation (cf 16.1/f) and in its 
relative fixity of position) to the sentence adjunct, whose presence is never 
grammatically essential and which can be moved between E and 7 positions 
with relatively little consequence for its stylistic or semantic effect. 


obligatory 
| prediction 
optional H ADIUNGE 
sentence 


Fig 8.26 


Obligatory predication adjuncts 
If we compare sentences with Jove and live as V, we see that in each case a 
post-V element is required for complementation: 


*He loved. 
*He lived. 


Beside: 


He loved Joan. [O4] 
He lived in Chicago. [Asus] 


The close and sequential relation of V O and V A in these sentences is 
demonstrated by their requiring similarly exceptional rhetorical circum- 
stances for O and A fronting: 


Joan he loved and Joan he always HAD loved. 
In Chicago he lived and in Chicago he always HAD lived. 


(Cf 18.20.) But the obligatory adjunct differs from the object in more readily 
permitting interruption between the V and itself: 


?He loved at that time Joan. 
He lived at that time in Chicago. 


But if the Apia is a particle, interruption is usually impossible: 


*She woke in bed up. (Cf 8.33). 
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In fact, the number of verbs having sufficient semantic weight in themselves . 
to require no further complementation is quite small. At one extreme, we ` 


have the class of copular verbs (cf 16.21/7) like BE and turn which, as their 
designation indicates, must link one element (the S) to another (the C or 


Aoptig) : 


She was a teacher. [C] 
She was in a hurry. [A] 
The chrysalis slowly turned green. [C] 
The chrysalis slowly turned into a butterfly. [A] 


At the other extreme, we have intransitive verbs like disappear or apologize 
which fairly freely occur without complementation: 


The rabbit disappeared. 
John apologized. 


Even in these examples, however, there would be considerable dependence l 


on a context which in fact provided the unexpressed adjunct: 


The rabbit suddenly disappeared. 
The rabbit disappeared behind a bush. 
John apologized to his host. 

John apologized for being late. 


Still more so, between the extremes of BE and apologize, adjunct-less 
intransitive clauses are rare, and we must note that the addition of an adjunct ` 
reduces the semantic weight and ‘communicative dynamism’ (c/18.3) of the © 


verb. Compare: 


The Queen arrived. 
The Queen arrived in a blue gown. 


[ie the arrival is all important] 
[ie her dress is more important 


: than the arrival] 
The Queen arrived in a blue car. 


This is particularly noticeable in the case of certain verbs of broad meaning 
in respect of posture or motion: sit, stand, come, go (cf 16.24). These can take 
an obligatory adjunct of respect (cf 8.6) in the form of an -ing clause, with 
consequent weakening of the primary meaning of the main verb (cf 3.49): 


He stood waiting (patiently). 

She sat reading (to the children). 
They went hurrying (breathlessly). 
She came running (in great haste). 


Such examples are, of course, superficially ambiguous. Prosodic adjustment 
can give fuller lexical meaning to the finite verb, at the same time transferring 
the -ing clauses from obligatory to optional adverbial status: 


He stoop |waiting PATiently| 
She sat with her CHiLDren|READing to them| 


The nonfinite clause as obligatory adjunct in examples like ‘He stood waiting’ 
may be compared with the effect that perfective or progressive aspect has in 
conferring a plausible completeness of predication: 


nome apt inte St be 


8.30 
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(?)He stood. 

He stood waiting. 
(?)She hitchhiked. 

She was hitchhiking. 
(?)They went. 

They have gone. 


Indeed, the progressive seems clearly able to combine the expression of a 
verbal inflection and of an obligatory adjunct of respect: 


She was hitchhiking (to London). 
She was (engaged in the activity of) hitchhiking. 


Compare also: 
She is teaching. 


This last may refer either to current activity (‘She is teaching in the next 
room at this moment’) or to membership of a profession (‘She is teaching for 
a living’, ‘She is in teaching’, ‘She is a teacher’), reminding us that historically 
the aspectual. value seems to have been added to an original adverbial 
function (cf ‘He’s gone a-hunting’, a dialectal or archaic form, derived 
historically from a prepositional phrase) which is still not entirely superseded. 


A similar phenomenon to that observed with ‘He stood waiting’ is the 
obligatory adjunct with come and go in the form of an infinitive clause: 


She'll come to see you (about it). 
I went to visit my mother. 


Again the lexical force of the main verb is reduced and the adjunct, while 
having the form common in the semantic role of purpose, is predominantly 
concerned with the respect role. This applies even more obviously to the 
obligatory adjunct following try: 


He must try to do better (next time). 
[x . . . ‘so as to do better’, ‘in order to do better'] 


These adjuncts are noteworthy in that the semantic relation is alternatively 
realized by coordinated clauses, especially in rather informal usage (cf 13.98/, 
on pseudo-coordination): 


She'll come and see you (about it). 
I went and visited my mother. 
He must try and do better (next time). 


[a] When the coordinated clause is finite, the sense of the preceding verb is tilted towards its full 
lexical meaning. Compare: 

I'll go and visit my mother. 

I went and visited my mother. 

I went and I visited my mother. 
It is only in the first of these that the coordinated part has the resemblance to obligatory adjunct. 
With try, no finite verb coordination is possible: 

Did he try and see you? 

*Yes, he tried and saw me. 
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'[b] Since go, sit, try, etc with infinitive clauses as obligatory adjunct seem to subordinate their 
lexical meaning to the verb in the adjunct, it is of interest to compare them with auxiliary verbs. 
C/the treatment of be going to as a semi-auxiliary (3.47f). 


Closely analogous to the obligatory adjunct, again frequently with the 
semantic role of respect (cf 8.6), are the structures in complementation of 


adjectives (cf 16.68). In some instances, without such complementation, . 


the adjectives cannot constitute a predication: 


*She is fond. BESIDE She is fond of books. 
*This is tantamount. BESIDE This is tantamount fo an insult. 
?He is likely. BESIDE He is likely to succeed. 


In others, the adjective has a different or at any rate much greater semantic 
weight when it is without complementation, serving more of an auxiliary role 
(cf 8.30 Note [b])) when complementation is present. Compare: 


~ They are anxious to see you. 
(cf‘They want to see you.’) 


. They are anxious. 


They are (very) able. 


~ They are able to fly helicopters. 
(cf‘They can fly helicopters.) 
He is capable. ~ He is capable of resigning over this. 
(cf‘He may well resign:’) 
She is keen. ~ She is keen on fishing. 
He is good. ~ He is good at mathematics. 


As with the verbs with reduced meaning when accompanied by obligatory adjuncts (cf 8.28), 
some of the adjectives in informal usage take complementation in the form of a coordinate 
structure: ] 

The room is good and warm. 

He's nice and generous. 
As with the verbs, too, the adjective requiring complementation can take on a subordinate role, 
as though it were a modification of what follows rather than being complemented by it. We may 
note that the following pairs are closely synonymous: 


The coffee is nice and hot. He got good and angry. (esp AmE) 
The coffee is nicely hot. He got uery angry. 


(Cf pseudo-coordination, 13.98/) 


In 8.27 obligatory adjuncts were compared with direct objects, and in 8.28 
we considered intransitive verbs which appeared to have a different or 
somewhat weakened meaning when they were complemented by an adjunct. 
Both these factors come together in the consideration of prepositional verbs 
(cf 16.5/f, 16.137). Compare: 


He went outside and /ooked; the evening sky was both radiant and 
peaceful. He came back in thoughtfully. 


Here looked is fully intransitive and could be replaced by gazed. On the other 
hand, in: 


He looked at the picture. 
we seem to have as interdependent a tripartite sentence as we do in: 


He lived in Chicago. 


Note 
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As with the latter, we may regard the prepositional phrase at the picture as an 
obligatory adjunct; cf: 


It was at the picture that he looked. 


But equally we may regard look at as a transitive verb, with the picture as Oa; 
cf: 
It was the picture that he looked at. 
The picture was looked at in admiration by him and several other 
visitors. 


On the descriptive reasons for having multiple analyses for the same linguistic phenomenon, cf 
2.61. 


Just as prepositional verbs may be regarded either as transitive with 
obligatory O4 or as intransitive with obligatory adjunct, so sequences like put 
away can be regarded as potentially discontinuous transitive (phrasal) verbs: 


She put the money away. 
She put away the money. 


or as simple transitive verbs requiring both an O4 and an obligatory adverbial 
(amplifier subjunct; cf 8.105). The former is convenient when we are 
considering the cooccurrence of closed-class particles (such as away) with 
verb items, as in 16.2//. The latter is convenient when the verb item is 
accompanied by a wide range of phrases describable in terms suited to 
adverbial abstractions, as in this chapter. Thus we consider the italicized 
portion of the following sentences as obligatory predication adjuncts: 


She put the money into her purse. (cf *She put the money.) 
She put the money (entirely) out of her mind. 
She placed before me a curiously ornate vase. 


So also, while the adverb particle in the sentence: 
He stared me out. 

will be treated as part of a phrasal verb, the sentence: 
He looked me (straight) in the eye. 


is regarded as having an obligatory adjunct, susceptible of modification, as is 
shown by the parenthesized straight. The same verbs can occur, with a 
considerable difference in meaning according as they require or do not 
require an obligatory adjunct: 


My father kept me. ['supported me financially'] 
My father kept me in bed. [made me stay] 
They have a cottage. [own] 


They have a cottage for sale. (‘are selling’] 


(Cf the discussion of clause patterns, 10.1/f.) 

Finally, just as we saw that copular verbs could have either C, or an 
obligatory A (8.28), so there are a few verbs that can have either C, or an 
obligatory A: 
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She made him happy. : : l [C] 
She made him into a braver man. [A] 
He keeps his car clean. [C] 
He keeps his car in the street. . [A] 


Optional predication adjuncts 


Although it is often clear when an adjunct is obligatory, this is not always so. 


We noted in 8.28 that the mere addition of an adjunct after an intransitive 
verb reduced the verb’s semantic weight. Nonetheless, it can be seen that the 
relation between S and V in: 


The Queen arrived. ES. 1] 


is not radically altered when an A is added as in: 


The Queen arrived in a blue gown. f [2] 


To the extent that [1] can obviously occur without the adjunct as in [2], or any 
other adjunct, while at the same time the relation between S and V in [2] is 
not at variance with the relation between the same S and V in [1], we can say 
that the adjunct in [2] is optional. Compare also further intransitive items 
where the optional status of A is indicated by parentheses: 


The rabbit vanished (behind a bush). 

She disappeared (with the purse). 

(by a technician). 
(electronically). 


They are emigrating (to South America). 
He protested (vigorously). 


The instrument has been tested { 


The optional status of adjuncts in SVO clauses can similarly be tested by 
observing that the relations (eg between V and O) remain constant irrespective 
of the presence or absence of the adjunct: 


'He defended his client (with vigour).. 

I found the letter (in the kitchen). 

John forced open the door (by means of a lever). 
"They sent off the parcel (to Australia). 

Grip the handle (tightly). 

She kissed, her mother (on the cheek). 


Verbs that can be both monotransitive (16.257) and complex-transitive (16.43//) enter into 
constructions of superficial similarity which are in fact very different. Compare: 
She found him on the floor. [3] 
[= ‘He was on the floor when she found him.'] 
[# ‘She found that he was on the floor.’] 
She found him of little help. [4] 
[+ ‘He was of little help when she found him.'] 
[= ‘She found that he was of little help.'] 
With She found him in a coma, the structure might parallel that in either [3] or [4]. 


Position of predication adjuncts 
All predication adjuncts, obligatory and optional alike, are normally placed 


Note 
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at E, as in most of the examples presented in 8.25—-34. They may however be 
advanced to iE if an O or C is lengthy and complex or requires prosodic 
focus. Such positioning characterizes written rather than spoken usage, and 
it reflects some care in sentence planning. t 

With an obligatory adjunct at iE: 


She keeps in the garden some of the most lovable little rabbits you ever 
saw. 

They want to bring into force a new regulation about passengers in buses. 

She made into a braver man the unfortunate and terrified victim of ' 
terrorism. : 


With an optional adjunct at iE: 


I found in the kitchen the letter I thought I had burnt. 
She kissed on the cheek her tearful and trembling mother. 


We saw in 8.27 an example of exceptional fronting to 7 of an obligatory 
adjunct. Such-fronting-would be equally exceptional with most optional 
predication adjuncts, and although an accompanying subject-operator 
inversion is now largely confined to formal or emotive style, its continued 
existence demonstrates the severity of the dislocation. Cf: 


By no properly qualified technician has this instrument ever been 
adequately tested. 
In no circumstances must this door be left open. 


With discontinuity: 


So vigorously did he protest that the authorities reconsidered his case. 


Negative adjuncts such as in no circumstances might be said to be obligatory since the meaning 
is different when they are omitted : 

You should in no circumstances leave the door unlocked. 

[+ ‘You should leave the door unlocked.'] 

Contrast: 

You should not, in any circumstances, leave the door unlocked. 
Here the adjunct can of course be omitted without serious change of meaning. Significantly in 
this connection, it is chiefly the negative adjuncts that can be fronted. Compare: 

In no circumstances should you leave the door unlocked. 

?By several qualified technicians was the instrument tested. 

(Cf 10.65, 18.24.) 


Sentence adjuncts 

The most obvious way in which sentence adjuncts mark themselves off from 
predication adjuncts is by their relative freedom to occur at J position as well 
as E. In this way they demonstrate what we can intuitively feel: that they 
relate to the sentence as a whole rather than solely or predominantly to the V 
and post-V elements. Thus on the cheek and on the platform both possess the 
adjunct characteristics presented in 8.25: 


She kissed her mother on the cheek. [1j 
She kissed her mother on the platform. x i2] 


But the relative centrality (¢f2.13) of the adjunct in [1] as compared with the 
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more peripheral orbit of that in [2] is shown by the awkwardness of: 
?On the cheek, she kissed her mother. Hal 
as compared with: i 
On the platform, she kissed her mother. [2a] 


If we combine fronting as in [1a] and [2a] with a truth-focusing paraphrase, 
the difference is brought out more sharply, though even [2b] is rather 
unidiomatic: 


*On the cheek, risa fact that she kissed her mother. ` [15] 
the fact is 
itis a fact : 
On the platform, { the fact that she kissed her mother. [2b] 


If we combine the adjuncts of [1] and [2] at E, the adjunct in [1] would 
normally precede that in [2]; in other words, we expect the sentence adjunct 
on the platform to be located further from the centre of the clause (cf 2.13) 
than the predication adjunct on the cheek: 


She kissed her mother on the cheek [A] on the platform [A3]. 
On the platform, she kissed her mother on the cheek. 


ax | She kissed her mother on the platform [A;] on the cheek [A]. 
On the cheek, she kissed her mother on the platform. 


A further indication of the relatively peripheral status of the sentence 
adjunct is that it can be separated from the rest of the clause by a comma 
(and analogously occupy a separate tone unit in speech). Contrast the fronting 
ofa predication adjunct (which requires a context of special motivation; cf 
18.21) with a quite normally /-placed sentence adjunct: 


In Chicago he Liven (and in Chicago . . .) 
In Chic4Go| he studied metaPHYsics| 

*In Chicago} he lived. 
In Chicago, he studied metaphysics. 


We should note also that an /-placed sentence adjunct has the potentiality to 
relate to the whole sentence, even where the sentence comprises two 
coordinate clauses, while the same E-placed adjunct will normally be 
interpreted as predicational and hence related only to the clause in which it 
is placed. Compare: 


He travelled a great deal and eventually settled down in Australia. 
In Australia, he travelled a great deal and eventually settled down. 


(Cf 18.2025). 


Subject- and object-related 
If we compare the identical adjuncts in the following sentences, we detect an 
obvious difference in their relations: 


I found the letter in the kitchen. [1] 
Ityped the letter in the kitchen. [2] 
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Both [1] and [2] respond to the question ‘Where did you . . . 2’, just as both 
can be framed in a cleft sentence 'It was in the kitchen that I found/typed the 
letter’. Again, both can be paraphrased in terms of ‘I was in the kitchen when 
I....' But whereas [1] can be paraphrased as ‘The letter was in the kitchen 
when I found it,’ [2] cannot be paraphrased as ‘The letter was in the kitchen 
when I typed it.' This test helps us to see that in [2] in the kitchen is a sentence 
adjunct, but it also helps us to see that example [1] is ambiguous as to whether 
the adjunct.is more object-related ("The letter was in the kitchen") or more 
subject-related (‘I was in the kitchen"). If we now reorder these examples: 


In the kitchen, I found the letter. | [1a] 
In the kitchen, I typed the letter. [2a] 


we seem to have done more than foreground the adjuncts to make them the 
informational point of departure for what follows (cf 18.21). We have in 
addition skewed the relations of the adjunct in [la] to make the hearer 
predisposed to interpret it as subject-related (‘I searched the kitchen and 
found the letter there") whereas in (1] the predisposition was to interpret it as 
object-related (‘I went into the kitchen and there was the letter’). 

A strictly analogous skewing between a presumed object-related interpre- 
tation and a presumed subject-related one occurs on moving the adjuncts 
from E to F in’such sentences as the following: 


She saw my brother in the garden. 
[probably ~‘My brother was in the garden’] 
In the garden, she saw my brother. 
[probably ~ ‘She was in the garden] 


I heard a noise in the bathroom. 

[probably ~‘The noise was in the bathroom’] 
In the bathroom, I heard a noise. 

[probably ~‘I was in the bathroom] 


Compare subject orientation of space adjuncts (8.49), of time adjuncts (8.76), 
of process adjuncts (8.78), and the subjuncts of 8.92. Cases of subject-object 
skewing are clearly analogous to complex transitivity (cf 16.43). Cf also: 


We foresaw a disaster in June. 
[probably ~‘We foresaw that it was in June that there would be a 
disaster] 

In June, we foresaw a disaster. 
[probably —'It was in June that we foresaw that there would be a 
disaster] 


We have noted that sentence adjuncts are more peripheral to the structure of 
the sentence in which they function than are predication adjuncts. The 
relatively peripheral character is shown positionally in the fact both that 
sentence adjuncts will normally follow predication adjuncts at E and that 
they can more readily be placed at Z: 


She had lived in poverty [A pred.obiig] for thirty years [A senencel- 
I had found the letter in the kitchen [A prea.op:] by searching carefully 


[A sentencel- 
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For thirty years, she had lived in poverty. 
By searching carefully, I had found the letter in the kitchen. 


By contrast, the predication adjuncts in these examples could be placed at 7 
only with a striking disruption of normal expectations. 

But a further indication of the greater mobility of sentence adjuncts i is 
that — in contrast to predication adjuncts - they can usually appear at M 
without giving any impression of radical word-order dislocation: 


She had for thirty years lived in poverty. 
?*She had in poverty lived for thirty years. 
I had by searching carefully found the letter in the kitchen. - 
(DI had ~ in the kitchen - found the letter by searching carefully. 


Where sentence adjuncts are moved from E, however, their ‘scene-setting’ 


role for the sentence is often pointed by punctuation and is in speech regularly - 


marked by terminating the adjunct with a tone-unit break: 


For thirty YÉARs| she had lived in PÓverty] 
I HAD| by searching CAREfully| found the letter in the Kirchen| 


GRAMMATICAL REALIZATION 
OF SEMANTIC ROLES 


Adjuncts of space 


We saw in 8.2'that five semantic subroles were to be distinguished within the 
category of space. Where a verb (eg: be, live, put) takes an obligatory 
predication adjunct, this is in almost all cases concerned with POSITION or 
DIRECTION: 


They are on the Continent. 
She lives in a cottage. 


He kept it in the safe. 
He put it on(to) the table. 


Whena spatial predication adjunct is optional, on the other hand, it is less 
likely to express position than DIRECTION (including GOAL and SOURCE): 


towards the park 
The children were running very fast 4 to the swings. 
' rom the school. 


D 


The DISTANCE relation is given two kinds of expression, SPECIFIC and 
GENERAL. The former is expressed solely by predication adjuncts, and these 
have only noun-phrase realization : 


They ran two miles in ten minutes. 
We climbed a further thousand feet before dusk. 


General distance can also be realized by noun phrases, in which case the 
adjuncts are again predicational: 


We hurried a few miles and then rested. 
They had travelled a long way and were exhausted. 


Note 
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- But prepositional phrases can also be used, and in this form the adjuncts can 
. be predicational or sentential: 


We hurried for a few miles and then rested. 
For the next two miles, the road had a very poor surface, making speed 
impossible: 


Distance phrases can be treated as singular despite their ‘internal’ plurality: 
‘another/a further two miles’. But cf Note. 

Position and source adjuncts readily assume a sentential role, éspeciálty 
when there is a direction or goal adjunct in the same clause: 


People move to a new house quite frequently in America. 

(cf: In America, people move to a new house quite frequently.) 
Mary went to Brussels from London. 

(cf: From London, Mary went to Brussels. 

?*To Brussels, Mary went from London.) 


: Toa limited extent, position adjuncts can be realized by noun phrases: 


Which side of the street does she live? She lives this side. 
Whichever district you live, try to do some walking every day. 
*We lived this street at one time. 


: Direction adjuncts involving a general reference item (especially way) are 


often realized as noun phrases introduced by which, this, that: 


He went that way. 
Come this way please. 
Which direction did she run? 


Cf also (informal, esp AmE) ‘My hair was blowing every which way’ [ie ‘in 
every direction’). 


Noun phrases expressing specific distance are often treated as Oy rather than A, thus permitting 
passivization (cf 16.4/f, 16.2777): 

They ran the distance in record time. The distance was run in record time. 
There can be vacillation over concord: ‘The remaining ten metres was/were completed in record 
time.’ 


Realization 

Apart from the use of noun phrases for some predication adjuncts of distance 
(cf 8.39), space adjuncts are most commonly in the form of prepositional 
phrases, thus conveying with a given noun phrase (the road, the house, the 
room, . . .) the spatial discriminations set out in 9.16f (at, in, on, . . .). Where 
the lexical form of the head noun is unimportant but where the location 
needs to be specified in detail, a postmodified noun phrase can be used, as 
in: 


Isaw Joan at the office | | at which her father works. 
place | \ where 


But a head noun that is of little semantic weight (as place above) would more 
usually be omitted and the whole adjunct expressed with only the where- 
clause: 


A j Sometimes a phrasal verb (put on / take off etc.) has an object. For example: 


verb object verb object 
puton your coat take off your shoes 
e 
PUT ON - TAKE OFF 


You can say: 
| put on your coat 
or put your coat on or 


But it/them (pronouns) always go before on/off etc. : 
put it on (not put on it) 


It was cold, so | put on my coat. 
or ... | put my coat on. 
Here's your coat. Put it on. 


B j Some more phrasal verbs + object: 


turn on / turn off (lights, machines, taps etc.): 


It was dark, so | turned on the light. 
or ...| turned the light on. 

| don't want to watch this programme. 
You can turn it off. 


also switch on / switch off (lights, machines etc.): 


| switched on the light and switched off the television. 


pick up / put down: 


Those are my keys on the floor. 

Can you pick them up for me? 

| stopped reading and put my book 
down. 

or ... put down my book. 


bring back / take back / give back / put back 


You can take my umbrella, but please 
bring it back. 

| took my new sweater back to the 
shop. It was too small for me. 

I've got Rachel's keys. | have to give them 
back to her. 

| read the letter and then put it back in 
the envelope. 


240 | go in / fall off etc. (phrasal verbs 1) => Unit 114 


You can say: 
take off your shoes 
take your shoes off 


take them off (not take off them) 


l'm going to take off my shoes. 
or ... take my shoes off. 
Your shoes are dirty. Take them off. 


pedi PUT DOWN 


| 


more phrasal verbs + object ** Appendix 7 
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Isaw Joan where her father works. 


Clausal realization is especially convenient where the actual location is 
indefinite: 
where 


They must go a 


} we send them. 


So too with abbreviated clause forms: 


where 


Keep the keys { whence 


j convenient. 
-Position in relation to animates (especially persons) may be expressed by 
prepositional phrases introduced by with: 


A: Where is Mildred? 


She is (staying) with her brother. 
B:4 She is with the horse that was injured last week. 
She is with the vet but I don’t know exactly where. 


Such answers to where are obviously relative to the position (known or 
unknown) of the entity mentioned; contrast ‘She is at her brother's’ (cf 5.124). 
In consequence, with-phrases establish little more than a conjunction with 
the person or animal named and they are often used as almost equivalent to 
conjoins with and: 


Mildred is with her brother, discussing the horse’s injury. 
Mildred; with her brother, is discussing the . . . 

Mildred along with her brother is/are discussing the . . . [cf 10.40] 
Mildred and her brother are discussing the. . . 


8.44 But in addition to the spatial pro-forms, here and there (cf 7.67), there are 
numerous common adverbs realizing spatial relations. Some of the following 
are atrophied prepositional phrases (eg: overseas), some can themselves be 
used prepositionally as well as adverbially (cf 9.5). Most can be used for both 
position and direction: 


aboard, about, above, abroad, across, ahead, aloft, alongside, anywhere, 
around, ashore, astern, away, back, behind, below, beneath, between, beyond, 
down, downhill, downstairs, downstream, downwind, east, eastward(s) and 
other directions with the suffix -ward (esp AmE), -wards (esp BrE), 
elsewhere, everywhere, far, here, hereabouts, home, in, indoors, inland, inshore, 
inside, locally, near, nearby, north, nowhere, off, offshore, on, opposite, out, 
outdoors, outside, overboard, overhead, overland, overseas, somewhere, south, 
there, thereabouts, through, throughout, under, underfoot, underground, 
underneath, up, uphill, upstairs, upstream, west, within 


Some items denote direction but not position: 
after, along, aside, before, by, downwards), forward(s), inward(s), left, 
outward(s), over, past, right, round, sideways, skyward(s), upward(s) 


Note [a] The compass points used for both position and direction can be compounded; eg: northwest, 
east-northeast. 
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[b] There are some nautical terms used for both position and direction that are normally part of 
a technical vocabulary, but are found in literature dealing with the sea; eg: aft, larboard (now 
rare), port, starboard. 

Íc] For here, above, and below as signals in discourse reference, cf 19. 46. 

[d] Several of the closed-class adverbs listed here can be regarded as abbreviated prepositional 
phrases. C/*He looked outside (the house)’. 


Cooccurrence restrictions 

Direction adjuncts of both goal and source can normally be used only with 
verbs of motion or with other verbs used dynamically (c/4.33ff) that allow a 
directional meaning: 


I think you should now turn /eft. [‘to the left’] 
- He jumped over the fence. — 
` He kicked the ball into the goal. 
' She was whispering softly into the microphone. 
He came from America last week. 
: It jumped out of the cage. 


With very general directions, however, we find cooccurrence even with verbs 
used statively: 


-a flive 
: They es mE to the south of us. 


` My house faces 
My car is feas omar the park. 


This road is to the north. 
` Our course was due south. 


Some direction adjuncts can also be used with the copular verb BE when they 
have a resultative meaning, indicating the state of having reached the goal 
(cf 9.7, 9.46): 


They are past by now. ['have gone past’] 

The men will be along soon. [‘will have arrived’] 

We will soon be over the border. ['have crossed over the border] 
I’ve never been to London. [‘never visited London’] 


On the other hand, position and distance adjuncts can be used with all verbs, 
including those in stative use (cf 4.27f): 


I heard about it in London. 

I have the key here. 

He lives a long way from here. 

The ground seems very soft locally. 


They're staying in a nearby hotel. 
dynamic 4 Was she swimming near the boat? 
He's travelling further this year. 


stative 


Position adjuncts can also be used with the copular verb BE: 


inland. 


Its much warmer - 
where we now live. 


Note 
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Indeed, they frequently occur as the obligatory element with BE clauses, 
though not with copular verbs other than BE: l 


The birthday party is in the next room. 

All our men are abroad. 

The meeting will be upstairs. 

The house you want is on the other side of the street. 
*They will become in Paris. 


The progressive is of course excluded: 
*Charles is being in the next room. 
Contrast (cf 3.76) : 
Charles is being boisterous (in the next room). 


Spatial adjuncts can equally be obligatory Hime with verbs other than BE: 


We don't live here. 
I'll get below. 
You should set that dish in the middle. 
I'll put the kettle on the stove. 
They keep their car further from the house now. 


[a] Informally, seem and appear permit spatial adjuncts as sole complementation, especially those 
relating to distance or with general rather than specific reference: 
They seem further away now. 

?The children seem upstairs, to judge from the noise. 
Note that ‘She seems at home’ could be freely used but only in the sense ‘at ease’, without spatial 
reference. 
[b] Figurative use of basically spatial items is of course common with time adjuncts (cf 8.51 
below). On the nonspatial use of adverbial particles, as in ‘The light is on’, ‘The car blew up’, 
‘Drink up your milk, darting’, cf 16.29. 


i x 
Potential ambiguity 


Given that the same items can be used in quite different semantic roles with 
the same verbs, it is easy for ambiguity to arise. Cf: 


Did you drive the car near the police station? 
The dog is not allowed to run outside. 
The baby was crawling upstairs. 


Each of the italicized adjuncts could be intended or interpreted as either 
directional [towards the police station’, etc] or positional [‘in the vicinity of 
the police station', etc]. In the former sense, the adjunct would be 
predicational, in the latter sentential and hence susceptible (in declarative 
sentences) of being placed at J, removing ambiguity; eg: 


Outside, the dog is not allowed to run. 


In speech, the sentential (ie positional) interpretation could also be conveyed 
prosodically, without moving the adjunct from E: 


The dog is not allowed to RUN| outsiDE| 


| 
t 
i 
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As predicational adjunct, however, the ambiguity can be removed only by 
rephrasing; eg (assuming that this is appropriate in the context): 


The dog is not allowed to run out (into the garden). 


` Position and direction adjuncts in the same clause 


Position and direction (or goal) adjuncts can cooccur, with the position 
adjunct normally following the other adjunct in £, for the reasons given in 
8.39: 


The children are running around upstairs. 
He fell overboard near the shore. - 


With two prepositional phrases, there is often a superficial ambiguity in the 
status of the-second phrase, which might be either an adverbial of the clause 
or a postmodifier of the noun head in the first phrase: : 


Some of the children are walking to the lake in the park. 
[They are walking to the lake and are walking in the park’ or ‘They 
are walking to the lake which is in the park] f 

Middle-class people move to a new house in the suburbs every few years. 
[They move to a new house every few years; they do this in the 
suburbs’ or ‘They move every few years to a new suburban house'] 


The position adjunct can be put in 7 position to avoid giving it end-focus (cf 
18.3/): ‘In the park, the children are feeding the ducks.’ Where the final 
phrase is a positional sentence adjunct, we can avoid ambiguity by placing it 
at I: 


In the park some of the children are walking to the lake. 
In the suburbs, middle-class people move to a new house every few years. 


Depending on the structure of the sentence, there are other ways of avoiding 
such ambiguities; eg: 


Some of the children are in the park and are walking to the lake. 


Hierarchical relationship 

It often happens that two spatial adjuncts enter into a contextual relation of 
hierarchy. This can occur where both adjuncts are of the same semantic class 
but of different grammatical functions (the one being a sentence adjunct, the 
other a predication adjunct). For example, with two position adjuncts: 


Many people eat in restaurants in London. 


The order here satisfies both the grammatical requirement (that the sentence 
adjunct be more peripheral than the predication one) and the logical 
requirement (that the smaller location be stated before the larger in which it 
is placed). But if the sentence adjunct is expressed with an adverb indicating 
that it is relatively ‘given’ (cf 18.8/), the order may be reversed: 


ther 


Just as on grammatical grounds, it can only be the sentence adjunct that can 


Many people eat ie a in restaurants. 
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appear at J (‘In London, many people .. .’), so also on logical grounds, the 
lower member in the hierarchy cannot dominate the higher: 


*In restaurants, many people eat in London. 


Source adjuncts can, also cooccur with goal or direction adjuncts in a 
hierarchical relationship: 


We came to London from Rome. 
We went from Rome to London. 


These examples illustrate the normal order of the adjuncts, which is of course 
directly related to the semantics of the respective verbs, come (with 
orientation to goal) and go (with orientation to source, the point of departure). 
Nonetheless, in each case it is the source adjunct that alone is sentential and 
hence susceptible of positioning at 7: 


came 


From Rome we { 
went 


} to London, 

Unless overridden by the pressure of orientation (as with come), the two 
adjuncts will be ordered with respect to the sequence of events referred to 
(thus source before goal), but if one is relatively ‘given’ (cf 18.8) and therefore 
expressed by a closed-class adverb, this will normally precede the other 
adjunct. Compare: 


They flew over (the city) towards the border. 
They flew west over the city. 


Coordination  , 
Two adjuncts can be coordinated if they are of the same grammatical 
function and semantic class; eg position adjuncts: 


Soldiers were on guard inside and outside. 
We can wait for you here or in the car. 


Equally with diréction adjuncts: 
i N 
They went up the hill and towards the station. 


They ran across the field and past the farmhouse. 


But a position and a direction or goal adjunct normally cannot be coordinated. 


Hence in: í 


The baby was crawling upstairs and into his parents’ bedroom. 


upstairs can be interpreted only as a direction adjunct (cf 8.43), since it is 
coordinated with a prepositional phrase that cannot have a positional 
function. 

On the other hand, source and direction adjuncts admit coordination: 


They were hurrying from the capital and towards the border. 


But directional path and specific goal cannot normally be coordinated 
without an additional adverbial such as on or eventually : 


We walked up the hill and so (on) to the station. 


| 
i 
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Contrast: 


I drove up Gower Street and into the College. 


Positions of space adjuncts 
Irrespective of grammatical function or semantic role, space adjuncts favour 
E: 
I'll meet you downstairs. 
position 4 We're eating in the kitchen. 
You'll find the sugar where the coffee is. 


soiree We moved the furniture out of the room. 
: They travelled slowly from Hong Kong. 


direc ion I'll go downstairs. 
They shouldn't be going south. 
oal She hadn't yet moved to Liverpool. . 
g I'll go downstairs to the kitchen. 


By dawn, we had come a long way. 


distance ce to fly the whole distance. 


Position adjuncts, particularly prepositional phrases, often appear in J. They 
may be put there to create a 'scene-setting' (cf 8.15), or to avoid end-focus (cf 
18.11), or to avoid ambiguity (cf 8.43), or to avoid a clustering of adjuncts at 
E, though it is often impossible to isolate any one reason. Cf: 


On the tree there were some very large oranges. 

Outside children were jumping and skipping. 

In the nursery the children were playing happily but noisily. 

On the stage men were fighting, and in the body of the hall women were 
screaming. 


The expressions Here ... BE and There ... BE with a personal pronoun as 
subject, and the verb in the simple present or (with there) past, are commonly 
used to draw attention to the presence of somebody or something: 


Here it is, just where I left it. 
There she is, by the phone box. 
There they were, cold and miserable. 


Source adjuncts can also be in / position and occasionally (though with more 
impression of disturbing the normal sequence of elements) in M: 


From Liverpool, you can't often get international flights. 
You could, from Manchester, get a plane to Amsterdam. 


Speakers sometimes put position adjuncts in M and more rarely (and only 
with short items) in iM: 


Life is everywhere so frustrating. 

We are here enjoying a different kind of existence. 

The poor had not in this country been left destitute. 

As you proceed east along the side aisle, you there may notice a very 
curious statue. : 
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Direction and goal adjuncts cannot usually be in M: 


(to) there 


*' 
They are bo the kitchen 


} moving some new furniture. 
But they can take the position between verb and object (iE), especially if the 
object phrase is long: 


They moved into the kitchen every stick of furniture they possessed. 


Occasionally, however, some direction adjuncts occupy J. As predication 
adjuncts, they have a dramatic impact and a rhetorical flavour in that 
position; normally the verb is in the simple present or simple past: 


Down they flew: 
Away he goes. 
On they marched. 


If the subject is not a personal pronoun but a noun (with therefore a greater 
information value) or indefinite pronoun, subject-verb inversion is normal 
when a predication adjunct is in J (cf 18.23). This applies to intransitive verbs 
(*In the doorway saw me my brother) without auxiliaries (*Up the hill has been 
climbing my brother). Examples: 


Down flew the jets. 

Away goes my chance of winning! 

Ah, here comes somebody - at last! 
Along the road rolled the wagons. 

Over the bridge marched the soldiers. 
Ahead sat an old man. 

Below is a restaurant. 

In the doorway stood my brother. 

On the very top of the hill lives a hermit. 


On the presence of there (as in: ‘Below, there is a restaurant’), cf 18.50. 
Here . ..BEand There. . . BE with the verb in the simple present (or — with 
there — the past) are common in speech: 5 


Here are the tools. ~ Here they are. 
There's your brother, over by the bar. ~ There heis... 
I turned the corner and there were my parents! ~ . . . there they were! 


Direction adjuncts are put in J virtually only in literary English and in 
children’s literature (stories, poems, and nursery rhymes). A few exceptions 
occur in informal speech, mainly with go, come and (more restrictedly) get; 
where the subject is you, such sentences often have imperative force: 


Up (the hill) 
Down (the stairs) 
In (the bath) 

Out (of the water) come. 
Off (the table) E 

Over (the fence) 

On (the horse) 

Under (the bridge) 


Note 
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On : : 

cn | you go. There they fe Here f j go. Here he comes. 
come. we 

Round 


[a] Particles in phrasal. verbs (cf 16.3/7) cannot be in /: 


*Downthe car broke. ^ *Up cracked the soldier. 
[b] There are some idiomatic expressions with here and there: 
t Here 


el you ARE [ = ‘This is for you'] 


HERE we ARE[= ‘We've arrived at the expected goal'] 
J There you ARE [= ‘That supports or proves what I've said’] 


lc] For here as time indicator, cf 19.36. For the use of here in discourse reference, of 19.47. 


Syntactic features of space adjuncts 

As predication adjuncts, direction and goal adverbials are normally the focus 
of negation in a negative sentence. They therefore normally do not precede 
clause negation: \ 


Across the park he walked, hand in hand with his elder daughter. 
but: 


* Across the park he didn't walk . . . 
*Towards the fort the soldiers did not march. 


On the other hand, as sentence adjuncts, those of position can readily precede 
clausal negation: 


Indoors, we could not hear ourselves speak. 
Nearby, the farmyard animals hadn't even begun to stir. 


Most space adjuncts, including prepositional phrases, accept intensification 
(cf 1.87ff, 9.5); this can involve combining measure indicators with adverbials 
in other semantic roles: 


They drove (due) east. 

They climbed (straight) to the top. 

He went (right) into the house. 

She was sitting (right) at the door. 

He turned (sharp) left. 

He went (a long way) up (the mountain). 
They are staying (far) inland. 


A type of clause comparison can be achieved by the use of Ü st .. than: 


farther 
They are if | Es } than we are. 


farther | | downstream 
further | | up the mountain ; 
Bowens sis through the wood ROREM 


Many space adjuncts accept questioning with How far: 


across 
away 


How far { } are they? 


Note 
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while here and there accept questioning with How near instead: 
How near nih j are they? 
to us 


The following are among the space adverbs that do not allow premodification 
by far : 


here, there; the compounds in -where; about, around, 
between, hereabouts, locally, opposite, throughout 


But cf the common expression few and far between, meaning ‘rare’: "Trains 
on a Sunday are few and far between.' 


Two space adjuncts are inflected for comparison, near (nearer, -est) and far (further, -est, farther, 
-est), and can be the focus of clause comparison. These can be premodified by very and by other 
premodifiers of degree. (But ?*very nearby.) 


Position adjuncts in relation to subject and object 

Position adjuncts normally indicate the place of the referent of the subject 
and (if there is one) of the object; usually the place is the same for both 
referents: 


I met John on a bus. (This implies that John and I were on the bus] 


But sometimes the places can be different, as we saw in 8.37; in such cases, 
the adjunct is predicational: 


I saw John on a bus. [This implies that John was on the bus but it does 
not imply equally that I was on the bus] 


With certain verbs, the reference of an adjunct in E or iE is always to the 
place of the object, and normally that will differ from the place of the subject 
(cf 8.75 Note [a] for an analogous point with time adjuncts). These verbs 
denote ‘owning’ or ‘placing’: 


have Ji 
keep 
I4 put my car in a garage. 
park 
shelter 


With certain verbs, position adjuncts are resultative and are like object- 
related adjuncts (resembling indeed complex-transitive complementation; cf 


16.43ff): 


I want my car [O] in the garage [A]. [Cf‘My car will be in the garage’ 
I expect a leak [O] in that pipe [A]. [Cf‘A leak may occur in that pipe’] 


The verbs are verbs of arranging, saying, expecting, or wanting, where the 
predication has future reference. Not all such constructions allow an 
expansion simply by BE, but they usually have an analogue with a that-clause: 


I expected a riot [O] in the city [A]. [‘there to be a riot in the city’] 
They are threatening a riot [O] somewhere [A]. ['that there will be a riot 
somewhere'] 
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He suggested a picnic [O] on the island [A]. ['that a picnic be arranged on 
the island] 

They are planning a meeting [O] at my house [A]. [‘that a meeting should 
be held at my house] 


In some cases, another verb (such as have) rather than BE may be implied Gs 
in the last example above: ‘planning to hold a meeting’). Cf: 


They offered a barbecue [O] nearby [A]. ['to have a barbecue nearby’). 

I like my dinner [O] in the kitchen [A]. [to have my dinner in the kitchen'] 
She enjoys tea [O] on the lawn [A]. ['having tea . . .’] 

The doctor advised a few days [O] off work [A]. [‘advised taking . . .'] 


In all such cases, the position adjunct is restricted to E and can sometimes be 
interpreted as a noun-phrase postmodifier: 


He suggested a picnic on the island. ~ A picnic on the island was 
suggested. 


The position ‘adjunct may sometimes refer to the object in a contingency 
relationship: 


We ought to condemn such activities [O] here [A]. 
Yonly like barbecues [O] by the sea [A]. [+ ‘By the sea, I only like 
barbecues’; cf 8.117] 


These can be paraphrased by clauses with if or when: such activities if they 
take place here; barbecues when they are held outdoors. These adjuncts are also 
restricted to E, and again they can be interpreted as part of a noun phrase 
(‘Such activities here ought to be condemned’). 

If any such adjunct is intended to be sentential, it has to be in Z for the 
distinction to be clear: 


At my house, they are planning a meeting. 
Here we ought to condemn such activities. 


Direction adjuncts as commands 
Certain direction adjuncts can be used as brusque or very familiar directives, 
with an implied verb of motion (cf 11.42): 


Waterloo, please. [for ‘Drive me to Waterloo, please’], Out(side)!, 
In(side)!, (Over) Here !, (Over) There!, (Right) Back!, Down!, Off!, Up!, 
Under !, Left!, Right!, Away with him! [‘Take him away'], Upstairs with 
you! ['Go upstairs’], Out with it! (‘Tell me about it], Out of the house !, To 
bed! 


[a] Some other adjuncts can also be used as directives, eg: Quickly !, Slowly !, Carefully! 
[b] Expressions like Well, we'll to bed and I must away are sometimes used in BrE with an implied 
verb of motion (‘I must go away’); they have an archaic or dialectical flavour. But the following 
is wholly current: 

After being treated at the hospital for shock, Mr Toyota was allowed home. 
The adverbial here is equivalent to to go home; in the active, the verb of motion would be 
explicit: 

to go home. 
They allowed Mr Toyota t home. 


8.51 


8.52 
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Adjuncts of time 


Obligatory predication adjuncts of time occur in BE clauses where the subject 
refers to an event (cf 10.10, 10.25): 


The wedding was on Thursday. 
The concert is from seven till nine. 
Guided tours are twice a day. 


Just as live in the sense ‘reside’ has an obligatory space adjunct, so in the 
sense ‘be alive’ it has an obligatory time adjunct: 


Chaucer lived in the fourteenth century. f 
Verbs such as /ast take obligatory time adjuncts of duration: 


The concert lasts two hours. 
My mother-in-law is staying for three weeks. 


Time adjuncts are readily predicational when a verb lacks other complemen- 
tation: 


The guests arrived in the early evening. 
I waited till 4.30. 
She is coming this afternoon. 


But when there is alternative complementation, most types of time adjunct 
just as readily assume a sentential function: 


I waited patiently enough for an interview till 4.30. 
Till 4.30, I waited patiently enough for an interview. 
She is coming for a tutorial this afternoon. 


In many cases, moving a sentential adjunct from E to 7 has no effect on 
interpreting the scope of negation: 


She isn't coming for a tutorial this afternoon. [1] 
This afternoon, she isn't coming for a tutorial. [1a] 
25 ad during the entire afternoon. 
We didn't speak to each other { the whole day. } (2] 
During the entire afternoon, T" 
The whole day, we didn’t speak to each other. [2a] 
Realization 


No other type of adjunct has such a wide range of grammatical realizations 
available as has the adjunct of time. Especially notable is the use of noun 
phrases and prepositional phrases. The noun phrase occurs for position, 
duration, and frequency: 


We were in France last year. 
They lived (for) several years in Italy. 
She writes an article or a review every month. 


M—-—-———————À—— a ETCH 
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The conditions. for noun-phrase realization, however, vary according to the 
semantic type. So far as time position is concerned, the noun phrases 
frequently have determiners: 


_that afternoon. 

the following afternoon. 
*the afternoon. 

in the afternoon. 


She met him 


: last month. 
They put on the play a month ago. 
?*a month I well remember. 


What time did he get there? 


It is to be noted that, although a preposition can sometimes be inserted (‘At 
what time did he get there’), it often cannot; this is especially so before next 
or last. Compare: : 


on Monday. 
' Monday. <AmE)> 
A : next Monday. 
We hoped to see Veronica { last Monday. 
on the following Monday. 
*on next/*on last Monday. 
on Monday next/last. 


A pinpointed time position cannot usually be realized by a noun phrase: 
He arrived this morning at ten-fifteen. 
Butthe prepositions are sometimes omitted, especially in AmE or informally: 
?He arrived ten-fifteen. 


It would seem that noun-phrase realizations typically imply a span and 
correspond to adjuncts introduced by on, in the course of, or during. Indeed it 
is with duration adjuncts that we have greatest freedom to use noun phrases, 
though for the most part they can be regarded as abbreviated prepositional 
phrases and can be made more explicit and rather more formal by the 
introduction of for: 


They stayed (for) a while. 
They lived (for) several years in Italy. 


With or without for, time units can be postposed by round (with years) or 
through, especially when the reference is habitual: 


the whole summer through. 
the whole winter long. 

the whole year round. 

ail the year round. 


The Stewarts now stay in Italy 


Without a numeral or other quantifier, the for can often not be omitted: 


?*He put up the night at a hotel. 
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But: 


He stayed the night (at a hotel). 
[He put up that night at a hotel’ has a time position adjunct] 


Nor can the prepositionless adjunct comfortably occur in Z: 


? Some time, 


Fo? some s] he waited anxiously at the hospital. 


[In ‘Which afternoon did he wait patiently?’ the adjunct refers to time 


position] 


As frequency adjuncts, noun phrases are virtually limited to ‘every/each + 
N’, where N is a unit of time (hour, day, year, etc), or *X + times’ where X is 
‘a quantifier or numeral (several, four, etc): ` 


every day. 

*in every day. 

*on every day. 
(in) every period. 
(in) every lecture. 
(in) every game. 


He takes risks 


four times. 
*on four times. 
?*four occasions. 
on four occasions. 


She visited me 


Note also the use of plurals without determiner: 


Saturdays. [= ‘every Saturday’] 
She went to the theatre < ?Saturday. (BrE» T 5 
Saturday. came) [= on Saturday’) 


They work nights/days. [ — ‘they do night work/day work’] 


They worked days on the production before they were satisfied. 
= ‘for several days'] 


8.53 As implied in discussing the limitations on noun-phrase realizations, time 


adjuncts much more usually take the form of prepositional phrases. The 
prepositions concerned have the values described in 9.33//, and these are 
flexible and various enough to express all the semantic roles set out in 8.4. 
For example: 


on Monday. 
Time position: He visited her b the evening. 
i at night. 
Forward span: She is staying till Thursday. 
Backward span: The house has been empty since the war. 
Duration: They worked steadily for two hours. 
Frequency: There are no lectures on Saturdays. 
He practises the piano at every opportunity. 
Relationship: I had confidence in her up to that time. 


8.54 


8.55 
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It should be noted, however, that this last semantic role is only inadequately 
expressed by prepositional phrases (c/8.72 below). 

Several of the prepositions used in the above examples can also function 
as conjunctions. We thus have a range of finite and nonfinite clause 
realizations of time adjuncts (cf 14.14): 


She is staying till she feels better. 
The house has been empty since the war ended. à 
The wall has been like this since being damaged by a bomb. 


Above all, there are when-clauses. These express time position, as in: 
I bought the car when I received my first salary. 

but also other relations, such as duration: . 
She can write only when the baby is asleep. [= ‘while. . .'] 


Indefinite frequency is commonly realized by clauses introduced by 
when(ever): 


They come here when(ever) they feel like it. 
Do your breathing exercises when(ever) possible. 


Vaguer expression of time relation is often achieved by conjunctionless 
nonfinite and verbless clauses: j 


Travelling on the Continent, I get the impression of a greater affluence 
there. [frequency, *whenever'] 

Travelling home last night, I suddenly had a bright idea. 
[position, ‘when’; or duration, ‘while’] 

Ieventually had a chance to read her letter, quierly alone at last. 
[position, *when'] 


But the shortest and frequently the most convenient realization of time 
adjuncts is the adverb. There is a wide range of these items, formally falling 
into two classes, closed-class adverbs and open-class adverbs. Semantically, 
the closed-class items can be subdivided into three sets. There are those like 
then, before, since which are essentially anaphoric, referring to a time 
contextually ‘given’ (‘at that time’, ‘before that time’, ‘since that time"). Then 
there are those like now, today, tomorrow, yesterday that refer to very specific 
points of time. Finally there are those like often, always, seldom which are 
general and conveniently vague in their reference. 

By contrast, the open-class adverbs are lexically specific and therefore 
idiosyncratic. They are for the most part -/y formations on adjective bases 
(subsequently, eventually, immediately, etc) or ~ to express frequency - on 
noun bases (hourly, monthly, etc). Cf App 1.41. 

We shall look at some of the commoner adverbs used as time adjuncts as 
we examine the expression of each major semantic role in turn. 


Time-position adjuncts 

Just as position in space may be as narrowly located as a pinpoint or as 
broadly as a continent, so position in time may be equally variable, and, in 
the case of prepositional-phrase adjuncts, the preposition’s quasi-figurative 
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use helps to distinguish the narrowness or broadness of the time ‘location’ (cf 


9.3477): 
She arrived at nine-fifteen. He lived in the fourteenth century. 


In these two examples, of course, the verbs also endorse the narrowness and 
broadness respectively. But a time position adjunct may be broad yet cooccur 
with a verb that rules out a broad time span: 


He was born in the fourteenth century. 
She arrived on Monday. 


The adjuncts here refer to a span of time within which, at some point of time, 
the events took place. 

But whether narrow or broad, position adjuncts typically serve as a 
response to a potential when question (and they can be referred to as ‘time- 
when’ adjuncts): 

Quite recently. 

Last night. 

At five o'clock. 

While you were at the library. 


A: When did shearrive? B: 


When in its various uses (cf 7.53) is in effect partly a pro-form for the time 
adjuncts in this class. For then as a pro-form for these time adjuncts, cf 19.55. 
Note that now can also be used with reference to the past: 


They had been courting for two years and he now felt she knew his 
worst faults. 


Time-position adjuncts can be divided into two sets, largely determined by 
two modes of orientation (cf 4.18/f): 


(a) those denoting a point or period of time, especially ‘before’; 
(b) those which in addition imply attention to another period of time, 
especially ‘after’. 


Though the distinction is often negligible, it helps to explain cooccurrence as 
in ‘She went there again (a) afterwards (bY. 
Common adverbs realizing adjuncts in these two groups include: 


Group (a): 
again [‘on a subsequent occasion’], early ['at an early time’], /ate [‘at a 
late time’],:now ['at this time'], sometime ['at an unspecified time’, 
nowadays ['at the present time’], presently [‘at the present time’ (esp 
AmE)], simultaneously [‘at the same time’], immediately, instantly, then 
[‘at that time’]; today, tomorrow, tonight, yesterday. 


For example: 


They lived in London for the first few years of their marriage and were 
then very happy. 

Come and see us again. 

I was in New York /ast year and am now living in Baltimore. 

Frank immediately hurried away to find a doctor. 

Nowadays, Patricia cycles to work. 
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Does he want us to be here early tonight? 

The meeting starts tomorrow at eight o'clock, after we've had dinner. - 

I was awarded my Bachelor of Arts degree in 1980. 

I suggest that we see him tomorrow night or at the very latest on Sunday. 
I'll tell you all the news when I get back home. 


Note that the when-clause in: 
Tell me when you're ready. 

may be a noun-clause object or a time adjunct, the latter equivalent to: 
Tell me as soon as you're ready. 

By contrast, the when-clause in: 
Tell me when you'll be ready. 


can only be object [Tell me the time at which you'll be ready’). 


Group (b): 

afterwards, before, earlier |'before'], eventually [tin the end'], finally 
['in the end], first [before all else’, ‘before that’, ‘at first], formerly, 
initially ['in the beginning’, ‘at first], last (‘after all else’, ‘in the end’), 
lately (‘a short time ago’), later [‘afterwards’], momentarily ['in a moment’ 
(AmE)], next [‘after that’], once ['at some time in the past'], originally 
[in the beginning’, ‘at first], previously [‘before’], presently ['soon'], 
recently [ta short time ago’], shortly [‘soon’], since [‘after that’), soon, 
subsequently, then [‘after that’]. 


For example: 


He's going to the barber but will be back here /ater. 

I went into my room and soon afterwards started to work. 

I haven't got any time at the moment but I'll see you shortly. 

She once owned a dog. 

Take a hot drink and then go to bed. 

Originally, that building was a school. 

He recently had an accident. 

A preliminary investigation seemed to indicate that he was implicated 
in the fraud, but a fuller investigation has since proved beyond all 
doubt that be was innocent. 

I left the factory before the strike. 

Will you be there after lunch? 

He owed me a lot of money and wouldn't pay me back until ] got my 
lawyer to write to him. He has paid me back in full since then. 

The appointment was made a month ago. 

I wrote to him about it a (good) while back. (of 9.35, 9.66) 

She left him after he struck her. 

The Prime Minister announced her resignation before the votes were 
counted fully. 


There is a difference in the use of once according as the meaning is [1] ‘on one 
single occasion’ or [2] ‘at a certain but unspecified time in the past’. Thus: 


Note 
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Ionce bought a fur hat. (*I once bought this fur hat) [i] l 


` I once visited this city. [2] 

‘If the reference is future, sometime is used instead of once: 
I'll buy a fur hat sometime. [1a] 
I'll visit this city (again) sometime. [2a] 


The prepositional-phrase variant, at some time, is less vague and suggests a 
particular occasion; here some 'time (two words) is a noun phrase, in contrast 
to the adverb 'sometime (*at 'sometime) which is written and accented as a 
single word. 

Most timepositioñ adjuncts in Group (a) normally occur at E, but (as 
sentence adjuncts) nowadays and presently commonly occur at /; and 
immediately is common at M. Those in Group (b) commonly occur at Jor M. 
The iM position is open to most of Group (b) and to now, nowadays, and then 
in Group (2). 


[a] Earlier (on) and later (on) are synonymous with before (that), beforehand, and after (that), 
afterwards respectively : 
He remembered the many insults that he had earlier experienced. 
He handed in his resignation, and /ater (on) regretted his hasty action. 
They are not the comparatives of early and late respectively and we cannot substitute (more) 
early and (more) late for them: 
*He remembered the many insults that he had (more) early experienced. 
*He handed in his resignation and (more) late regretted his hasty action. 
The true comparatives of early and late (but only with -er forms) are exemplified in: 


We are eating ts late A today. early. 


earlier. 
[b] Presently is synonymous with soon, in a short time where there is a modal auxiliary or (for 
some) when the verb is in the past: 

TI pe presently call on him. [= ‘in a short time from now'] 

presently called on him. [= ‘in a short time from then] 
Some find the latter use of presently unacceptable. On the other hand, when the verb is in the 
present, it is synonymous with at present and occurs especially in AmE: 
(ps presently in London. 
The: à i 
are presently calling on him. 

[c] After, before, and since are prepositions (cf 9.38) and conjunctions (cf 14.12) as well as 
adverbs. When used as adverbs, they could be regarded as prepositions in abbreviated 
prepositional phrases, though after as an adverb is not as common as its synonym afterwards, 
which cannot function as a preposition: 

A preliminary investigation seemed to indicate . . 

time) proved... 

He has been unhappy for a long time, but I've never seen him so unhappy before (this time). 

The meeting is at six. I'm leaving now, but I'll see you after (the meeting)Jafterwards. 
[d] Some adjuncts seem to be a blend of time position with manner, reason, or space (cf 8.81): 

He told them secretly of his intention to resign. [tin a covert manner’, ‘when they were by 

themselves] 

They criticized him publicly. ['in a public place’, ‘when they were in public'] 
(In ‘Mary hid it secretly’ the adverb may connote both ‘in a secret manner’ and ‘in a secret 
place’). 

They visited him on their way to the country. (‘where they were going’, ‘when they were going’] 


As soon as the light went off, , i . : : 
When the light didn't go off, he sounded the alarm. ‘Because. . . he immediately . . .'] 


Today we'll be leaving home f 


., but a fuller investigation has since (that 


[e] For the use of many Group (b) adjuncts for time relationship, cf 8.72; on their correlative 
use as conjuncts, cf 8.145. 


PU KM eh oe 
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[f] Time position in the future can be expressed as in [3] by prepositional phrases introduced by 
for, or as in [4] by clauses or prepositional’ phrases introduced by until or till (cf 8.58); for 
example: . 


We have invited her for 8 p.m. {3] 
r until 8 p.m. 
ShownlLnetlsave I her brother gets "e 4] 


Time-position adjuncts can be in a hierarchical relationship: 


They were here late [A,] last night [A.]. 
T'll see you at nine [A] on Monday [A;]. 

I spoke to her earlier [A,] today [A;]. 
We'll meet tonight [A] after the show [A;]. 


The order of the adjuncts at E depends in part on information focus 
(cf 18.9//), but the tendency is for the superordinate adjunct (the one 
denoting the more extended period) to come last. However, as in the last 
example above, the order may be reversed if the other adjunct is longer, 
nonetheless preserving the essential partitive relation between the two. 
Compare also: 


Iwasin New York last year [A] before tlie first snow fell [A ,]. 
They became drunk today [A] within a very short time [A3]. 


So far, however, we have looked at hierarchically related adjuncts which are 
both predication adjuncts. If the superordinate item is a sentence adjunct, it 
can appear in 7, and the relation is no longer so essentially partitive, as can 
be seen from the parenthesized additions in the following: 


Last night they were here late (again). 
On Monday Yl see you at nine (as usual). 


Adjuncts of span and duration 

In contrast to the adjuncts which relate to time conceived as a fixed point or 
static span, there are three types of adjunct which relate to time as a linear 
dimension (cf 4.2ff, 4.23). Two of these have an orientation to the speaker's 
‘now’ (that is, the time of primary concern to the speaker/writer within a 
given context), the one referring to a span in the past, the other to one in the 
future: 


‘NOW’ 


PAST FUTURE 
Fig 8.57 


Thirdly, there are the adjuncts of more general temporal measure, requiring 
no orientation to a particular ‘now’. In view of the similarity of purpose, it is 
not surprising that some of the same forms serve for all three types of adjunct. 


Forward span 
The key items in realizing adjuncts of forward span are until and till 
introducing either clauses or prepositional phrases. In the Survey of English 


Note 


8.60 
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all (next) week. 
I shall be in Chicago 4 the whole month. 


(part of) next year. 


Consider, finally, the following dispositions of forward-span reference, 
taking the ‘now’ of speaker's concern as 6 o'clock: 


another half hour. 


T'm not ready yet; the work will take me a 6.30. 


I think I'll be ready by 6.30. 
I won't keep you waiting beyond 6.30. 


[a] Forward-span adjuncts can be evoked by means of questions with Until when . . ., Till when 
.. s How long... (for). Postposition of till is awkward and of until almost unacceptable: 
?When are you working till? ?* When are you working until? 

[b] Noun phrases can be ambiguous between time position and forward span: 

He'll be staying here next month.. {EITHER ‘he will arrive next month and stay for an 

unspecified time’ OR *he will be staying here for the whole of next month’] 

That is, the adjunct could be forward span but would normally be interpreted as time position. 
On the other hand, the prepositional-phrase variant can refer only to forward span: 

He'll be staying here for the next month. 
But phrases with during are ambiguous within the forward span itself: 

He'll be staying here during the next month. 


The adjunct here could either mean ‘for some period falling within the month’ or ‘for the whole 
of the month’. 


[e] For forward span, there are nonfinite -ed clauses with until and till, but not -ing clauses: 

I shall stay here until ordered to move. 1 shall stay here until getting further instructions. 
Cfalso the idioms until further notice [= ‘until you hear further’), where notice cannot be replaced 
by (for example) information; and in future [(BrE) ‘from now onwards’), as opposed to in the 
future which as well as being available for span [= ‘in future'] is more usually used for time 
position [‘at some time in the future']. 


Backward span 
The key item in realizing adjuncts of backward span is since introducing 
either a prepositional phrase or a clause, or used alone as an adverbial (by 
ellipsis): P 
1 

She has notilived in America since hèr graduation from high school. 
She has been trying to make a living as a writer since her first novel was 

published: 


I spent some time in the National Gallery last year but I haven’t been 
there since. 


In the Survey of English Usage corpus, instances as conjunction (excluding 
causal use) and as preposition are roughly equal in number, but adverbial use 
accounts for only about 15 per cent of occurrences. 

Backward span is elicited by such questions as How long have you . . ., How 
long is it since you .. ., When . . ., or Since when... (not *When . . . since: cf 
8.59 Note [a]). For example: 


. | When did you start giving the orders? 
* | Since when have you been giving the orders? 


B: Since I was made foreman. 
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Regularly with perfective aspect in the clause of which the since-element is 
A, the span indicated by the adjunct reaches up to the ‘now’ of primary 
concern to the speaker (which may of course be ‘then’ if it is a past time that 
is of primary concern): : 


He has worked in the same office since (he came here) in 1980. 


*1980° *NOW" 
DD ere eee MS. 
‘worked’ 

Fig 8.60a 


When I came to know him in 1982, he had worked in the same office 
since 1980. : 


1980 ‘now’ = ‘THEN’ (1982); ‘actual Now" 


_ 


Fig 8.60b 


The.speaker can show that he thinks the span is long by using the intensifier 
ever: ‘worked there ever since 1980’, *. . . ever since he came here’. 

Both since- and for-adjuncts specify a span of time, but since marks in 
addition the starting point. If the clause with a for-adjunct has its verb in the 
perfective, the span extends to the ‘now’, and the hearer is able to count back - 
and calculate the initial point in the span: 


He has worked in the same office for two years. 


But, unlike adjuncts with since (cf 8.61), for-adjuncts do not require the 
perfective in the clause in which they function as A, and the time span may 


therefore be ‘unlocated’ in the past, the hearer knowing only that the span 
does not extend to ‘now’: 


Mary was writing that play for three years. 


| ] " 
I *3 years' t ‘NOW 


XE ? 
—‘ writing’ —35«——— — 


Fig 8.60c 


Such backward-span adjuncts can be expressed without for if they are placed 
not at E but at eM and if the verb has progressive form: 


Mary was three years writing that play. 
Mary has been three years writing that play. 
*He has two years worked in the same office. 


[a] Noun phrases of the form this/these + last[past + N can express backward span: 
A: How long have you worked here? 


Exercises 


[115.1] Look at the pictures. What did these people do? 


[1152] You can write these sentences in three different ways. Complete the table. 


| | Iturnedontheradio. — |. | turned the radio on... | o LEUBHER IE OT o s 
2 | He put on his jacket. | ———— € hie cedes mm cube coner 
Su uShem o sieosefplassesiofi. 

4e ee e eeen ERREUR "m ott 
Ec mheyigavebackitheikeys «= “Ascent ABRE a a A daneben LEUR, cen 
6 


[115.3] Complete the sentences. Use these verbs with it or them. 
bringback pickup switch off takeback -turn-on 


1 | wanted to watch something on TV, sol... burned it on... . 
2 My new lamp doesn't work. I’m going to 


to the shop. 


3. hae wae someglovescom the MOB s9 cette tette and put them on 
the table. 

Ahe heating Was On OUCIE Was tOOhWaniin e ol S TTL TS : 

5 Thank you for lending me these books. | won't forget to... 


[115.4] Before you do this exercise, study the verbs in Appendix 7 (page 251). Complete the sentences. 
Use a verb from the box. Sometimes you will also need to use it/them/me. 


fill in -kneckdewn- lookup showround -turndown 
giveup knock over putout threw away try on 
1 They Knocked... a lot of houses... down... when they built the new road. 
2 That music is very loud. Can you... turn it down... ? 
Balle ts M S NE om a glass and broke it. 
GE Waa @esitiniSwverainmeatny ENVOU ? 
5 | want to keep these magazines. Please don't... 
Gu c cette nnns enm cc maii rne Ed a pair of shoes in the shop, but | didn't buy dem 
7 |visited a school last WEEK, One ON UNE Tara ee 
8 ‘Do you play the piano? ‘No, | started to learn, but | ... after a month: 
o Somare gwe Mme ariin NES CNN NON 2. 2.0 nts yeerte enn ' 
10 Smoking isnt allowed here. Please n youregmette TT 
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Only this last month. 
This|These past three years. 
Without past or last such quantified noun phrases are somewhat archaic: 
He has worked on the play these two years. 
[b] A noun phrase that would indicate time position with past or perfective will indicate 
backward span with the progressive (c/4.25ff): 
I visited my mother this morning. [position] 
I have visited my mother this morning. [position] 
I have been visiting my mother this morning. [span] 


{ This past year. 


8.61 The time span indicated by during-, since- and while-adjuncts may correspond 
either to a continuous state or activity, as in: 


He has been sleeping since two o'clock. 


À ‘2.0° ‘NOW’ 


‘sleeping’ ——> 


Fig 8.61a 


or to a period within which one or more discrete actions took place, as in: 


She has got married since you saw her in June. 


‘June’ i ‘Now’ 


‘married’ 
Fig 8.61b 


Within the adjunct too it is possible to be specifying a continuous activity 
through the time span, as in: 


Since they have lived in London, they have been increasingly 
happy. [during that time’] [1] 


Alternatively, we may refer to a period dating from a discrete event, as in: 


Since they went to live in London, they have been increasingly 
happy. [= ‘from that point in time’] (2] 


There is thus a contrast between [1] and [3]: 
Since they lived in London, they have been increasingly happy. [3] 


This is because, while the span involved is the same, [1] defines their living 
in London as coterminous with that span (ie as still being true ‘now’, which 
is as far as the speaker can commit himself), but [3] makes no claim on how 
long they lived in London beyond the entailment that they no longer live 
there ‘now’: 


Note 


‘started living in London’ 
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1 . : ' 
[time span] — — — —* 
L— living in London’. ? 


Fig 8.61c 


On the other hand, if the verb in the since clause is not one of continuous I 
activity (like Jive), a nonperfective carries no such entailment as [3]. Consider 
the following set: 


. (since he has been in the army. [4] 
He's been getting bad headaches 4 since he joined the army. ` [5] : 
since he was in the army. — [6] i 


In [4] he must still be in the army ‘now’; in [6] he cannot be still in the army; ` 


: in[5] he may or may not be still in the army. 


[a] Adjuncts with since are to be viewed as prepositional phrases with nonfinite -ing clauses as 
complement (cf 8.59 Note [c], 14.20): 


since having been in the army. [4a] 
He's been getting bad headaches < since joining the army. [Sa] _ 
since being in the army. [6a] 


In [4a], an unusual form, it would be implied that he was no longer in the army: contrast [4]. In 
[Sal rit. would be implied that he was still in the army: contrast [5]. In [6a], he might or might not 
be still in the army: contrast [6]. It should be noted that (despite its form) having been in [4a] is | 
not an expression of aspect but of tense, -ing + -ed being the only means of expressing past with i 
nonfinites (cf 4.55, 4.66). We therefore expect the since-clause in [4a] to mean ‘Since he was in 
the army’. With nonfinite -ed clauses, the rare instances of since-adverbials would be causal, not 
temporal: ‘I will not, since so bitterly criticized, continue in office any longer" (cf 8.124). Note that 
in ‘The minister, since returned, has refused to comment’, since is an adverb used here as a time 
adjunct in the nonfinite clause: ‘who has returned since’, ie ‘subsequently’. 
[b] Apparent exceptions to the requirement of a perfective verb occur when a phrase or clause 
introduced by since correlates with a superlative or ordinal: 

Yesterday was the hottest day since I came to live here. 

Joan came to work in her car last week for (only) the second time since October. 
Such since-constructions are best regarded as postmodifications in noun-phrase structure and 
not as adjuncts, More substantial exceptions occur in AmE, especially where the clause in which 
the since-adjunct operates refers to the present; and increasingly, these exceptions apply to BrE 
as well (cf 14.26): 

It is ages since she was (last) here. [NB *. . . since she's been here", *.. . *since she's been last 

here] 

Itisa long time since I saw him. 
she walks with a limp. 
she can no longer be left alone. 

I'm doing well since I bought those oil shares. 

Things are much worse since you left. 

Since I came to college, I realize how little I knew. 
But in AmE we also have: 

Since I last saw you, my mother died. 

Since when did you own a word processor? 

Į was here since before 8 a.m. 
[c] Indefinite or long backward span can be expressed by for ages or (esp AME) in ages: 


for 


She hasn't been here i Jeges 


Since the accident 
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Other adverbials for indicating backward span include up to (date or time), 
till|until (date or time), so far, subsequently, recently, lately, in all (N's) life, 
from, correlatively from (time) . . . to (time), before. For example: 


up to 1979. 
tillluntil 1979. 


She has not finished her novel so far. . 
We moved to Chicago in 1980 and have lived there subsequently. 


I worked in America 


recently. 


I have not been sleeping well poss 


He hadn't seen such a disaster in all his life. 
He taught at Yale from 1975. 
[contrast ‘He has taught . . . since . . ."] 
from June to September. 


They were on vacation s June through September. [(AmE) cf 8.59] 


I have never written a play before. 


Adverbs such as subsequently, recently, lately would of course refer to time 
position if the V-element were not marked for perfective aspect. The same is 
true for before, though informally (and especially in AmE) this item can 
express backward span with the simple past in nonassertive clauses: 


She never kissed a man before. Did you (ever) see her before? 


In nonassertive clauses also, we have (for) long expressing backward span: 


How long did you work there? They didn't wait (for) long. 


Cfalso forward span: 


; long. 
These shoes probably won't last { for long. 


Duration | 

Just as several of the items discussed in 8.58/f can be used for both forward 
and backward span, so several of them can also be used to express measures 
of time that are not specifically confined to future or past. For example: 


She writes for an hour every day. 

It takes me only ten minutes to clean my car. 
They spend ages just sitting in the garden. 
Toshiko works far into the night at her thesis. 
I have some time off during the week. 


Certain adverbs are used for general measures of time: for example, always, 
briefly, indefinitely, momentarily (‘for a moment], permanently, temporarily. 
When used with the present perfective, the otherwise time-position adverbs 
lately and recently are used for duration: 


lately 


His visits used to be rare, but 
recently 


j he has been here quite a lot. 


Time-duration adjuncts are sometimes elicited by questions with How 


| 
| 


I 
Í 


Note 


8.64 
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long... and are normally placed at E or iE. Single-word adverb realizations, 
however, would be unusual at £ and are commonly at M: 


She is temporarily working in a different building. 


[a] With some verbs, noun phrases as expressions of time duration can be treated as direct 

objects (cf 8.39 Note). For example: 

took (up) 

spent 

taken (up) 
spent 

[b] In expressions of duration, the intensified prepositional sequences all through, all round (but 

not the synonymous right through, right round) can be discontinuous: 

He-now sleeps aif night through. [=‘right through the night] 

She works there all year round. [=‘right round the year'] 

Cf also all (day etc) long; in BrE, the may precede the time noun: all the day long, all the night 
through, etc. 
(c] Uninflected and unmodified /ong is normally a nonassertive form and positioned at E; this 
applies also to very long. Thus: 
?The monsoon lasts /ong. [cf The monsoon lasts'a long time] 
The monsoon doesn't last /ong. 
Does the monsoon last long? : 
?The journey took very long. [cf The journey took a very. dog time] 
When inflected or modified other than by very, the item /ong can be either nonassertive or 
assertive and is also positioned at E: 
longer. 
too long. 

The journey took /ong enough for everyone to get to know each other. 
Uninflected /ong can be an assertive form when it cooccurs with the perfective and is then 
usually positioned at M. The verbs involved seem to be mainly verbs of belief or assumption, 
attitudinal verbs, and some verbs of speaking: 

I have /ong thought of retiring at the age of 55. 

The merits of the scheme will be /ong discussed. 
Long behaves like much and far in many respects (¢f8.104-7). 


The committee { an hour on mere preliminaries. 


An hour vasf, Jon mere preliminaries. 


The monsoon lasts 
»* 


He has long admired my style of writing. 


Time-frequency adjuncts 

Frequency can sometimes be conceived in absolute terms without concern 
for the period of time over which the recurrence in question took place. For 
example: 


A: How many times did you ring the bell? B: Twice. 


More usually, however, we are concerned with frequency with respect to a 
specified or implied span of time. In other words, a frequency that responds 
to ‘How often?’. Thus: 


A: How often do you wash your car? 
B: Pretty rarely| Infrequently| Not very often. 

Monthly] Weekly. 
Once a week. 
Every Sunday. 
From time to time. 
As often as I can. 
Whenever it gets very dirty. 


Of course, even questions of the form ‘How many times?’ would not usually 
be satisfactorily answered with a simple numerical value that took no account 
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of ‘the rate of occurrences per unit of time’. That is, a question such as: 
How many times have you had a driving accident? 
is likely to be answered with reference to a period: 


over the past dozen years. 


Four times, 4 . AE ; 
in the course of twenty years' driving experience. 


That is, the respondent would reasonably conclude that the questioner was 
less interested in the absolute total than in that total related to the time span 
within which accidents could have occurred. Indeed the questioner might 
have framed his question as: 


have you had 


How often [Es you have 


Jeriving accidents? 

Again, we may be concerned not with numerical indications of frequency 
but with more general or impressionistic frequency, as in [II] below. Here, 
the type of recurrence in which we are interested depends both on the 
semantics of the verb-and also on its aspect. Compare: 


She usually smiles. [recurrent activity; eg ‘When she sees me. . .’} 
She is usually smiling. [continuous activity; eg ‘Whenever one sees 
her...] 


Apart from nonnumerical expressions of frequency (such as whenever- 
clauses) and some prepositional phrase patterns, time adjuncts of frequency 
are mostly realized by noun phrases or by adverbs. We can look in more 
detail at realizations in considering the semantic subclasses of frequency 
adjuncts. There are two major subclasses: 


(D those naming explicitly the times by which the frequency is 
measured: DEFINITE FREQUENCY; 
(II) those not doing so: INDEFINITE FREQUENCY. 


Each of these'subclasses can in turn be subdivided : 
! M 
(1) DEFINITE FREQUENCY 


(A) PERIOD FREQUENCY 

hourly, daily, nightly, weekly, fortnightly (esp BrE», monthly, quarterly, 
annually, yearly, biannually (‘twice a year’], biennially [‘every two years’], semi- 
annually, twice a week/month, etc, (n) times a week/month, etc, every (n) 
week(s)/month(s), etc, every other week/month, etc [‘on alternative weeks/ 
months, etc’] 


For example: 


Committee meetings take place weekly. [=once a week] 

I shall be in my office every other day. [=on alternate days] 

Each summer I spend my vacation in Bermuda. 

Take three pills twice a DÀY. 
Phrases of the form per n are occasionally used with reference to periodic 
money payments: 
If so desired, rent can be paid per week instead of per month. 


8.65 
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(B) OCCASION FREQUENCY 
once ['one time only’, twice; thrice <archaic); otherwise noun phrases or 
prepositional phrases, eg: a time or two, three times, on five occasions 
For example: 
Veronica has been to Singapore (only) ONCE. 
Bob phoned twice today. 
I visit England three times a year. 
I perform operations three days each week. 
On (the) average, I see them once every three weeks. 


(II) INDEFINITE FREQUENCY 


(C) USUAL OCCURRENCE 
commonly, customarily, generally, habitually, invariably, normally, ordinarily, 
usually 


For example: 


He generally leaves home at seven. 

Does Jenny usually stay up so late? 

We normally go to bed before midnight. 

As a rule it’s very quiet here during the day. 

For the most part, we play tennis on Sunday morning. 


(D) CONTINUOUS/CONTINUAL/UNIVERSAL FREQUENCY 
always, constantly, continually, continuously, incessantly, permanently, perpetu- 
ally f 


For example: 


Does she always dress well? 

He is continually complaining about the noise. 
He incessantly asks for more money. 

They are perpetually in debt. 


(E) HIGH FREQUENCY 
frequently, often; regularly, repeatedly 


For example: 


I have often told them to relax more. 

They regularly take their dog for a walk in the evening. 

Have you been drunk many times? 

He leaves the door unlocked time after time. 

They explained again and again that they couldn't help it, but she 
didn't believe them. 


(F) LOW FREQUENCY 
infrequently, irregularly, (very) little, occasionally, periodically ['from time to 
time], rarely, seldom, never 


For example: 


We are occasionally invited to their house for a party. 
We (very) seldom see our elder son these days. 
I have driven a few times. 
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She visits us once in a while. 
You should phone them now and again. [occasionally] 
Do you visit your parents from time to time? [‘occasionally’] 


on and off. 
We play cards P fand on. 


I have been in his office on several occasions. 


} ['occasionally' <informal)] 


Most time frequency adjuncts are normally positioned at. E. However, 
those realized by adverbs and referring to indefinite frequency (Groups (C- 
F)) aré normally positioned at M, while those realized by prepositional 
phrases and denoting usual occurrence (Group (C)) are normally positioned 
atl: 

Mary has sometimes/often acted in Shakespeare plays. 
On most days, I begin work at 8 a.m. 


Adjuncts in some groups (especially in (C), (E), and (F)) can be inside or 
outside the scope of negation, and this coincides with their potentiality to 
appear at iM. Compare: 


The students should normally be given homework. [1] 
: occasionally 
The students should be given homework normally : [2] 
occasionally. 
The students fee ij Should not be given homework. [1a] 
Hone lly } the students should not be given homework. [2a] 
(Cf 8.67f) 


The adverb once, especially at M, also functions as a time position adjunct, *at one time, on one 
occasion, at some time or other’ (but at once means 'immediately"). Informally the corresponding 
noun phrase is likewise used for time position (‘He came to see me one time and complained 
about his job’), as also when modified by more: 


one more time 


If you say that bs diate 


} , I'm leaving. 

Adjuncts of definite frequency in Group (A) denote the period of time by 
which the frequency is measured and are normally sentence adjuncts. Those 
in (B) express the measurement in number of times (cf 5.18) and are normally 
predication adjuncts. Items from each group can cooccur, normally with the 
item from (B) coming first: 


You should take the medicine twice (B) daily (A). [= twice a day’] 
Those in (A) can also cooccur with each other in a hierarchical relationship: 


hourly (A) each day (A). 
She felt his pulse 4 each hour (A) daily (A). 
daily (A) every couple of hours (A). 


—€———————O Mott 


remet eem 
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The order of the adjuncts in E depends in part on information focus or end- 
weight (cf 18.9/), but only the one denoting the longer period can occur in J 
(cf 8.45, 8.56): 


ke day | she felt his pulse fees yd. | 


Daily each hour. 
Hourly D each day. 
*l 
| Each A she felt his pulse | daily. l 


Cooccurrence of the adverb forms, however, is odd for stylistic reasons even 
if the one denoting the longer period is in Z: 


?*She felt his pulse hourly daily. 
?Daily she felt his pulse hourly. 


Those in (B) can likewise cooccur with each other in a hierarchical 
relationship, where the subordinate adjunct denotes the number of times for 
each of the times denoted by the superordinate adjunct, which assumes 
sentence-adjunct function. The verb must be one referring to a momentary 
event (cf 4.33, 4.35), such as beat ‘to overcome (someone) in a contest". 


I beat him twice on two occasions. |'I won two contests on each of two 
occasions] 


As in this example, the superordinate adjunct tends to follow the subordinate 
adjunct, but it can be in J position: 


On two occasions I beat him twice. 
?Twice I beat him on two occasions. 


While the adverb and the noun phrases X times are ambiguous between 
superordinate and subordinate function in such a hierarchy, the prepositional 
phrases on X occasions are unambiguously superordinate. Adjuncts in (B) can 
often be the response to the question How many times? The question is used 
to elicit the adjunct when only one item from (B) is involved, but it can also 
elicit the subordinate or superordinate adjunct when two items from (B) are 
involved: 


A: How many times did you beat him? 
B: Twice. 


A: How many times did you beat him on the two occasions? 
B: Twice. 


A: How many times did you beat him twice? 


_ ] On two occasions. 
Twice. 


Adjuncts of definite frequency can also cooccur with items from each of the 
subclasses of adjuncts of indefinite frequency: 


normally (C) 
always (D) take the medicine twice (B) 
‘wou should regularly (E) daily (A). 


(only) occasionally (F) 


Note 
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In the hierarchical relationship, repetition of the same adverb is avoided for stylistic reasons (cf 
8.149): 
21 beat him at chess twice twice. — [ie there were two games on each of two occasions] 
?Twice I beat him at chess twice. 


Adjuncts of indefinite frequency in Group (C) denote usual occurrence. They 
differ from those of (especially Group (D) in that they can precede the 
clausal negative, in which case they express that it is normal for something 
not to occur: 


Generally, 
Normally, + he doesn't take medicine. 
Usually, Í 


They differ from those in (E) and (F) that can precede negation in that it is a 
contradiction to assert both that it is usual for something to occur and also 
that it is usual for it not to occur: 


*Generally, generally, h 
* Normally, | he doesn't take medicine, but | normally, e does « ake 
* Usually, usually, medicine). 


On the other hand, those in (E) and (F) that precede negation express a high 
or low frequency. Here, we encounter a phenomenon that parallels multal 
and paucal items in noun-phrase quantifiers: *Many arrows have hit the 
target but many have not' (cf 6.53, 8.71). Thus, it is not contradictory to 
assert that it is frequent (or infrequent) for something to occur and at the 
same time that it is frequent (or infrequent) for it not to occur: 


Jh | | oesn often he d 
he doesn't tak oes (take 
Occasional en t take medicii hut occasionally | medicine). 


We can see from this example that often does not necessarily imply the 
majority of times, and the same is true for frequently. However, those in (C), 
like generally, do imply the majority of times. Items in (C) not entailing 
exhaustiveness!can obviously (unlike" invariably, habitually) allow for 
exceptions. We: can therefore say, for example: 


Generally, 

Moia ily, he doesn’t take medicine, but sometimes he does (take 
’ { : medicine). 

Usually, i 


[a] Invariably (commonly used in the sense ‘usually’) and Aabitually are the only ones in Group 
(C) that deny the possibility of exceptions: 
*Invariably, he doesn't take medicine, but sometimes he does (take medicine). 
[b] Generally speaking and (occasionally) normally speaking are used as frequency disjuncts 
corresponding to the adjuncts generally and normally respectively (cf8.125 Note [a]). 
[c] The commonest frequency adverbials are in some ways more like time subjuncts (cf 8.98) 
than adjuncts: : 
She usually saw her patients in the mornings. 
*It was usually that she saw her patients in the mornings. 
It was usually in the mornings that she saw her patients, 
Compare: 
She used to see her patients in the mornings. 
It was in the mornings that she used to see her patients. 
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8.68 Frequency adjuncts like usually in (C) as well as.often and frequently in (E) 


can be the focus of negation: 

usually 

He doesn't 4 Órten speak from notes. 

FREquently 
But for those in (C), apart from ‘exhaustive’ items like invariably, there is as 
a general rule no logical difference resulting from whether the adjunct is 
within the scope of negation or not (cf 10.64//). Somebody agreeing with a 
previous speaker could .remove a frequency adjunct of (C) from the scope of 
negation: 


A: He doesn't Usually speak from notes. 
B: That's true. He usually pÓEsn't (speak from notes). 


To take the paraphrases of usually, there is no logical difference between the 
two sentences: ` 


It's usual for him not to speak from notes. 
It's not usual for him to speak from notes. 


On the other hand, there is a logical difference between positioning offen or 
frequently within the scope of deg and positioning them outside it. 
Where, as we saw in 8.67, we can say: .. 


Often he doesn't take medicine, but often he does. 


we cannot say: 
*He doesn't Órten take medicine, but often he does (take medicine). 


This is because, when often or frequently come within the scope of negation, 
we deny the frequency, and we obviously cannot then assert it. 

If frequency adjuncts in (C) cooccur with duration adjuncts (cf 8.63), there 
can be a difference according to whether one of the adjuncts is or is not to be 
understood as within the scope of negation : 


Usually he doesn't sleep for two days at a time. 
[The usual thing is for him to go without sleep for two days at a time’ 
or ‘It is not usual for him to go to sleep for two days at a time] 

He doesn’t Usually sleep for two days at a time. 
[‘It’s rare for him to sleep for as long as two days at a time’ or ‘For 
two days at a time it is quite usual for him to.go without sleep’ ] 


The same distinction applies for often and frequently. 
Most frequency adjuncts can be the focus of a cleft sentence, particularly 
if they are modified or are in a negative or interrogative focal clause: 


(?)It's very frequently that he loses money. 
It's not often that I have a chance to speak to him. 
Is it often that she drives alone? 


For some speakers, the same is possible when the that-clause is negative: 


It's ail too frequently that people don't offer to help. 
Is it very often that she doesn't speak to him? 
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It isn't very often that she doesn't speak to him. 
It's not often that he doesn't help. 


Rarely and seldom of Group (F) can sometimes be the focus of a cleft 
sentence, even unmodified, denoting negative frequency (‘not often’): 


rs [rarely | {that he loses any money. 
seldom | | that people don't offer to help. 


Indefinite-frequency adjuncts can cooccur in a hierarchical relationshi 
8.45, 8.56, 8.66): ionship (cf 


Normally (C), committee meetings are held infrequently (F). 

Usually (C), he constantly (D) complains of headaches when he is 
assigned a responsible task. 

They se/dom (F) put on plays again and again (E). 

I have often (E) telephoned him a few times (F) on the same day. 


Some adjuncts even in the same group can cooccur where the verb is 
momentary (cf 4.33, 4.35) and we are thus able to distinguish between 
repeated action’ and ‘number of occasions’ (cf 8.64): — ' 


They have often (E).pressed his bell repeatedly (E) without getting an 
answer. 


Contrast: 
?They have often (E) beaten him frequently (E). 


Nonassertive eter [‘at any time'] is sometimes used to intensify the negative 
forms rarely, seldom in (F), and it is especially common with the corresponding 
subjuncts (cf 8.98), though its use with never is considered nonstandard by 
some speakers: 

(DI seldom ever play squash now. K 
(Contrast the fully acceptable ‘seldom if ever’, which is not an intensified 
seldom but offers an alternative to it). 


(?)I never ever go there. 


Compare the following: 


always 
He ind | collects the groceries on Tuesday. 


We could mean either that he collects (or never collects) them on "Tuesday, or that whenever he 
collects them it is always (or never) on Tuesday. : 


Whereas frequency adjuncts in (C), such as usuall: i 
i " ly, can precede negation (c 
8.67), those in (D) normally cannot: ; s 


?*He een 


cq »] doesn't pay his debts on time. 


*He continually 
incessantly 


} didn’t drink whisky. 


Note 
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Instead we use never, not . . . ever, or not... at all: 


He isa pays ) his debts on time. ` 
doesn't ever pay 


He didn’t drink whisky at all. 
Note, however, in ironic 'second instance' use: 


A: Sorry; I haven't enough money. 


B: You un » 


perbErudl " hayen t enough money. 


Adjuncts in (E), such as frequently and repeatedly, denote a high frequency 
and those in (F), such as occasionally and never, denote a low or zero 
frequency. i ' ; 

When the negative forms in (F), rarely and seldom, are in I position, they 
cause subject-operator inversion (cf 18.24), such usage being literary or 
oratorical in tone: 


Seldom had I seen such confusion. 


[a] The following items in (E) and (F) do not normally precede negation; (E) regularly (cf ‘He 
regularly doesn't agree’ beside the more usual ‘He regularly disagrees’); (F) infrequently, 
irregularly, and other negative forms, including seldom and rarely. p 
[b] Regularly can denote high frequency as well as ‘at regular intervals’, ` 


Time-frequency adjuncts and quantifiers 

If the subject is generic (cf 5.26f), many adjuncts of indefinite frequency, 
particularly when positioned at J or M, are equivalent to quantitative 
determiners (cf 5.14, 5.16) or pronouns (cf 6.45f) in the noun phrase realizing 
the subject. For example, in: 


Students play squash often. ['on many occasions’] 


often is included in the predication and refers to the frequency of the games 
of squash. However, the effect of either of the versions with sentence 


adjuncts: 


Often students 


studenten ex play squash. [‘it often happens that . . MI 


is very similar to: 
Many students play squash. 
Other examples where there is often loose equivalence: 


Good novels are always worth buying. 

~ All good novels are worth buying. 
Policemen are usually unarmed in Britain. 

~ Most policemen are unarmed in Britain. 
Universities often have linguistics departments. 

~ Many universities have linguistics departments. 
A dog is sometimes a dangerous animal. 

~ Some dogs are dangerous animals. 
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Students occasionally fail this course. 
~ A few students fail this course. 
Englishmen rarely talk to strangers in trains. 
~ Few Englishmen talk to strangers in trains. 
Officers bas never 
very seldom 
~ Almost no officers get drunk while on duty. 


} get drunk while on duty. 


If the direct object is generic, the adjunct may be roughly equivalent to a 
predeterminer or quantifier in the noun phrase realizing this direct object: 


Our university always welcomes well-motivated students. 
7 Our university welcomes all well-motivated students. 
The most highly trained soldiers often guard government buildings. 
~ The most highly trained soldiers guard many government 
buildings. 
A good listener seldom makes enemies. 
~ A good listener makes few enemies. 


Note At least two of the above sentences have alternative interpretations to those given above: 
Policemen are usually unarmed in Britain. 
~ It is usual for policemen to be unarmed in Britain, but they are sometimes armed. 
Englishmen rarely talk to strangers in trains. 
~ On rare occasions Englishmen talk to strangers in trains. 


Time-relationship adjuncts 

8.72 Time adjuncts éxpressing a relationship between two time positions that are 
both being considered in an utterance are realized by forms that serve more 
than one function. In consequence, most of them have already been 
considered under other headings. There are three chief subclasses: 


Group (a): 
Many of these denote temporal sequence and are also used for time 
position (cf8.55): 
afterwards, before, eventually, finally, first, later, next, originally, previously, 
subsequently, then 

For example: 


IJ 
Did she first see him when he was a child? 
I've been considering what to do since he /ast discussed his problems 
with me. 
She broke her leg for the first time while she was skiing in Switzerland. 
These techniques were originally used in the Second World War. 
It wasn't until the end of the party that I was finally introduced to her. 
Group (b): 


Many of these imply something of the concessive relation (cf 8.7): 
(even) by that time, (even) before that time, (even) up to that time 


For example: 


We hadn't eaten (even) by that time. 
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Even now, we don't know where we are going to live. 
I have so far bought two shirts and a pair of shoes. 
They have finished their work by now. 


Group (c): 


Here the tendency is to compare one time with another: 
again, once more, afresh 


For example: 


I feel better again. 
Millicent is revising her book once more. 
The carpet is still dirty so you'd better scrub it afresh. 


Note  Onafready, still, and the time relationships (notably Groups (b) and (c)) that are chiefly expressed 
by subjuncts, ¢f8.97. i 


Relative positions of time adjuncts 

8.73 Inthe preceding sections we have specified, as the occasion arose, the normal 
positions of time adjuncts in the various subclasses. We now take a summary 
glance at the relative positions of adjuncts from the three major subclasses 
that can cooccur at E position: time position (cf 8.55), time duration (cf 8.63), 
and time frequency (cf 8.64). These tend to occur in the order: 


time duration [d] — time frequency [f] - time position [p] 
The following sentences exemplify the normal order (but cf 8.87): 


I was there for a short while [d] every day or so [f] in January [p]. 
He played for us very frequently [f] last year [p]. 

I'm paying my rent monthly [f] this year [p]. 

Our electricity was cut off briefly [d] today [p]. 

We'll discuss the matter during lunch [d] tomorrow afternoon [p]. 
He'll be staying here for the summer [d] every year [f]. 

He does exercises for several hours [d] every weekend [f]. 


Coordination 
8.74 Time adjuncts in the same subclass can be coordinated: 


TIME POSITION 

today and tomorrow 

now or later 

before or after 

in 1990 and (in) 1991 

when we were there and afterwards 


eg I'll be working today and tomorrow. 


TIME DURATION 

permanently or temporarily 

during the summer and (during the) winter 
for the week or (for the) month 

(for) three weeks or (for) longer 


eg She'll be staying here for three weeks or longer. 
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Usage corpus of (largely) British English, until occurs twice as often as till, 
and is used approximately equally as conjunction and as preposition, and 
equally too in spoken and written materials. On the other hand, til! occurs 
chiefly in spoken texts, and is predominantly a preposition. For example: 


They will live in Chicago until William finishes his thesis. 
She will be working till nine o'clock. 


Forward-span adjuncts are usually sentential, though they can be predica- 
tional especially in association with verbs which make their use virtually 
obligatory: 


until the actors were exhausted. 


The performance lasted ee Jam. 


Phrases and clauses with until/till interact with verb semantics. A positive 
clause requires a verb of durative (ie nonmomentary) meaning and the span 
extends up to the reference of the time adjunct. Thus: 


He waited until I returned. 


‘NOW’ 'RETURN" 
LL---*'wait---—- 
Fig 8.58a 


With negative clauses and a verb of durative meaning, the span will also 
extend from the speaker's ‘now’, though not of course (by reason of the 
negative) up to the reference of the time adjunct: 


He didn't wait until I returned. 


‘NOW’ ‘RETURN’ 
cee e. T 
-— -wait- =] " 
Fig 8.58b 


On the other hand, with negative clauses and a verb of momentary meaning 
(ef 4.33, 4.35) the span denoted by the time adjunct marks the extent of the 
nonoccurrence of the momentary action: 


He didn't arrive until I returned. 


‘NOW’ ‘RETURN’ 
< — — —nonarrival'- — — > 
‘arrive’ 
Fig 8.58c 


The sentence can thus be referentially equivalent to ‘He delayed his arrival 
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until my return’, though this of course implies a contingency relation and is 
thus not precisely a rhetorical equivalent. Cf also: : 


He did not arrive before I returned. 
He arrived when I returned. 


So also, ‘She slept till nine’ implies, ‘She stopped sleeping at nine’, whereas 
‘She didn’t sleep till nine’ implies ‘She started sleeping at nine’. 


Other modes of realizing forward span involve the use of up to, over, for, 
before, by, by the time (that). For example: 


We'll be there up to midday; then we'll be out for lunch. 
Can you stay over the weekend? 

Can you stay for a month? 

I have to leave before midday. 

Ihave toleave by midday. 

by the time (that) the clock strikes twelve. 


I shall be away: by that time. 


The phrase in time can be used both in the sense of ‘by the due time’ and also 
in the sense of ‘eventually’: 


He wants to leave at midday but he doesn’t think I shall be ready in 
time. [= ‘by that time’] 

She’s promised to finish the painting in time but she can’t say when. 
[= ‘in the course of time] 


(Contrast on time, which refers to time position, ‘at the time required’) 

Prepositional phrases with zo function like those with until/till provided 
they are correlated with from-phrases (expressed or implied: cf 9.37) marking 
the beginning of the time span: 


to September. 


She will be working from May { till September 


Neither phrase makes clear whether September is within or beyond the span, 
but in AmE we have complete clarification, as in: 


through August. } 


She will be working from May f hrough September. 
"fie until the end of the month named] 


where BrE achieves such precision only with more periphrastic expressions 
such as to the beginning of, to the end of. Noncorrelative phrases with through 
occur in both AmE and BrE: 


She will be working through September. [ie ‘for the whole month of 
September’ or ‘from now until the end of September] 


Noun-phrase realizations of forward-span adjuncts involve quantifiers as in: 


? 
Would you like to stay with us E w days: 
a day or so? 


Note 


8.75 


Note 
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TIME FREQUENCY 

once or twice 

often and regularly 

each day and (each) night 

every Tuesday and (every) Thursday 
a few times or many (times) 


eg You should take exercise often and regularly. 
Now and then and now and again are common coordinated expressions used for time frequency 


(‘from time to time’, ‘occasionally’). Similarly, again and again and over and over are used to 
denote frequent repetition and not just one or two repetitions. 


Time adjuncts and time reference 
Time adjuncts play a part in specifying the time reference of the verb. Thus, 
it is the adjuncts that determine that the time reference in: 


He is playing now. 
is present, whereas in: 
He is playing tomorrow. 


it is future. Because of their temporal significance, some time adjuncts cannot 
cooccur with particular forms of the verb. Thus, tomorrow does not cooccur 
with the simple past: 


*He played tomorrow. 


and yesterday does not cooccur with the modal auxiliaries (unless they refer 
to past time, including their occurrence in a dependent clause with back- 
shift; cf 14.31): 


may 
*He< will play yesterday. 
should 
By contrast, cf: | i 


We couldn't leave town yesterday. [* We were not able . . .”] 
He may have played yesterday. 
I told him he should play yesterday. 


(Cf4.1Vf) 


[a] An apparent exception to the need for harmony between tense and adjunct is with verbs of 
saying, arranging, expecting, or wanting where the object is concerned with a future event (cf 
8.49, 8.76). In such cases, though the expressed verb is in the past (ie the past for the speaker), 
there may be a time adjunct with future reference (though this may already be past for the 
hearer), since the adjunct's reference is the object : 
He called for a meeting next week. [He called for a meeting to be held next week’, where 
next week referred to future at the time when ‘He called] 
She wanted the book tomorrow. ['She wanted to have the book tomorrow’] 
They predicted a crisis next month. (“They predicted that there would be a crisis next month] 
There can also be an adjunct with past reference that relates to the verb in the past (c/ 8.76): 
As far back as March, they predicted a crisis in a month's time. [ie "Their prediction of a crisis 
next month was made as far back as March’; but here the sentence is equivocal as to 
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whether the crisis was to come a month after the prediction or a month after the speaker 
of the sentence tells us about it] 
Cf also ‘They predicted a crisis fast month’, which could mean "They predicted a crisis in what is 
now “Jast month." 
[b] Where an adjunct is functioning within a dependent clause, it need not of course have any 
relation to the tense of the verb in the main clause, though where the dependent clause is 
nonfinite there may appear to be a time-reference contradiction: 
- We arranged (yesterday) to go tomorrow. 
With forget, we can have complementation with -ing informally, provided (i) there is a time- - 
position adjunct referring to the past, and (ii) the action of the dependent clause was fulfilled : 
I forgot meeting her in 1980. [ie ‘I met her, but the meeting subsequently escaped my 
memory'] ; 
Contrast: 
I forgot to meet her in 7980. {ie ‘I did not meet her because I forgot that I had arranged 
to do so'] 
Condition (i) may be relaxed if the nonfinite verb phrase is perfective. Thus I forgot having met 
her’ need have no past-time adjunct (cf 16.38). 


Time adjuncts as subject- and object-related 
Time adjuncts can cooccur with all verbs including BE: 


now. 


Its m armer 3 
uch w lets the wind drops. 


Many of them can also be used as subject-related adjuncts with BE when the 
subject is an eventive noun (cf 10.25): 


TIME POSITION 

The meeting will be tomorrow. [ie ‘will take place'] 
Lunch will be in ten minutes. 

I hope coffee is soon. 


TIME DURATION 
I'm afraid the noise will be for the whole summer. [‘it will last for . . .'] 
The show is from nine till twelve. 


TIME FREQUENCY 

Interviews are every hour. 

Guided tours around the museum are twice a day. 

The next appointments will be when the doctor returns from vacation. 


The verb BE in such cases (rather informal) is often equivalent to take place, 
and so: 


The opera will be tonight. 


is interpreted as ‘The performance of the opera will take place tonight". 
The progressive is of course excluded when time adjuncts are used as 
subject-related adjuncts with BE (cf 8.42): 


*Interviews are being every hour. 


Contrast: 


taking place 
being held 


Some adverbials of time cannot be subject-related adjuncts; this applies, for 


Interviews are { } every hour. 


Note 
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example, to frequency adjuncts in (C), eg: asa rule, and in (D), eg: always (cf 
8.64f). 

We saw that with certain verbs the reference of the space adjunct may be 
to the place of the object rather than to that of the subject (cf 8.49). Similarly, 
the reference of the time adjunct may also be concerned with the object. We 
can sometimes express the relationship by a sentence in which the.object of 


‘the original sentence is subject and the time adjunct is subject-related with 


BE. The effect is that of the predication with complex-transitive verbs (cf 
16.43). There are two types of such references to the object: 


: (i) Where the verbs denote the placing or movement of the object, and a 
cooccurring space adjunct indicates the relevant resulting place, a time 
adjunct denotes duration; for example: 


They threw him in prison or life. [He will be in prison for life’] 

He's moving the family into a hotel epee): [The family will be in 
a hotel temporarily'] 

We're sending her to London for the summer. p She will be in London 
for the summer’] 

They left the car in the street for an hour. [* The car was in the street for 
an hour] 


(ii) Where the verbs refer to saying, arranging, expecting, or wanting and 
the object has future reference, the time adjunct denotes time position, time 
duration, or time frequency; for example: 

I 


TIME POSITION 

He expected the guests next week. [‘that the guests would be here next 
week] 

They arranged the meeting for later today. (‘that the meeting would be 
held later today’) 

He set the alarm for seven o'clock. [* so that the alarm would go off at 
seven o ‘clock’ ] 


TIME DURATION 

He predicts a state of tension for a long time. [that there will be a state 
of tension for a long time'] 

They offered us the house for the summer. ['(their offer was) that we 
could abe the house for the summer’, ‘the offer of the house was for 
the summer’] 


TIME FREQUENCY 

They promised her a party every Saturday night. ['that she would have a 
party évery Saturday night] 

I suggest an informal discussion occasionally. ['that there should be an 
informal discussion occasionally’] 


Where the time adjunct can also refer to the action of the verb, there may be ambiguity. For 
example, the sentence: 

They promised her a party every Saturday night. 
can also mean that the promise was made every Saturday night. If the adjunct is moved from £ 
position, interpretation of it as such a sentence adjunct would be the natural one: 

Every Saturday night they promised her a party. 


8.77 
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Syntactic features of time adjuncts 
Most time adjuncts have syntactic characteristics that are general to adjuncts. 
However, time-frequency adjuncts in 8.65 (C), eg: usually, as a rule, allow 
only the following: they can be the focus of a question, they can be the focus 
of negation, and they can come within the scope of prediction pro-forms or 
predication ellipsis. 

Most time adverbs cannot be premodified by very or take analogous 
modification (such as so..., however..., more...than). Time adjuncts 
allowing such modifications are; 


TIME POSITION: early, late, recenily 

TIME DURATION: long, briefly, recently 

TIME FREQUENCY: commonly (C), constantly (D), incessantly (D), often, 
frequently (E); several in Group (F): infrequently, TERRE little, 
occasionally, rarely, seldom 


Some adverbs that cannot be premodified by very can be premõdiñed by 
other intensifiers; for example: 


(very) much later {ʻafterwards’] 
somewhat 
--a((very) long) while before 
earlier 'before"] 


a lot <informal> 


Others in the same semantic group do not easily allow at least some of these 
intensifiers: 


*(very) much *(very) much 

?somewhat i *somewhat 

?a lot previously ?*a lot subsequently 
?a little ?*a little 


x . 
( ois usually [but fully acceptable: very unusually] 


But cf time subjuncts, 8.97/f. 


{a] With respect to ability to be focused by a cleft sentence, by only, or by also, some general 
Statements can be made for frequency adjuncts in 8.65 (D), eg: constantly, (E), eg: often, and (F), 
eg: occasionally. None of the three groups allow focusing by a/so, (D) and (E) cannot be focused 
by only, and (D) cannot be focused by a cleft sentence. There are also individual differences 
within the groups and acceptability in a cleft sentence is often improved if the item is modified 
or the focal clause is interrogative or negative. 
[b] Again, last, and instantly cannot be the focus of only or of a cleft sentence, and eccept again, 
none of them can be the focus of also. 
[c] Naturally, time adjuncts with past reference cannot cooccur with imperatives, It is less 
obvious that time frequency adjuncts in subclass (C) (cf 8.65) do not idiomatically cooccur with 
imperatives, especially at E; they are more acceptable at /. For example: 
Stay in this hotel usually, when you're in London! 
Normally cut the grass every week, please. . 
Moreover, although imperatives cooccur with adjuncts meaning ‘now, immediately’, near 
paraphrases implying a longer extent of present time seem odd with imperatives, unless these 
are negative: 
now. 
Buy new clothes {ity 
this moment. 


?Buy new clothes at the present time. 


[but fully acceptable: ‘Don’t buy new clothes at the present time’] 
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Realization 
8.78 All four semantic types of process adjunct (cf 8.5) can be realized by 
prepositional phrases: 


She uttered the words with cold deliberation. [manner] 

She spoke from notes. [means] 

The speech was made audible with an amplifying system. [instrument] 
It was heard by millions. [agentive] 


Manner and means adjuncts can be realized by noun phrases though these 
are usually expandable to constitute prepositional phrases, so as to make it 
natural to regard the noun phrase as having an omitted preposition: 


They were walking single file through the wood. [‘in single file’] 
I'd like to send this parcel air mail. [‘by air mail'] 


Manner adjuncts especially, and those of means and instrument to some 
extent, are also realized by adverb phrases: 


He glanced at her (very) lovingly. [manner] 

Some patients ask to be treated homoeopathically. [means, ‘by: 
homoeopathic medicine’] 

She was examining a fossil microscopically. [instrument, ‘with a 
microscope’] 


Finally, manner adjuncts can be expressed by clauses (cf 15.17), though the 
forms concerned strongly imply comparison as distinct from a direct reference 
to manner or mode of action: 


I try to cook vegetables as the Chinese do. [‘in the Chinese way’] 


All process adjuncts are normally predicational. When fronted, the adverbial 
concerned tends to become a subject-oriented subjunct (cf 8.92), no longer 
corresponding to an inquiry ‘How . . .?', ‘In what way . . .? Compare: 


She replied to the listeners’ questions obliging!y/courteously. [‘in an 
obliging/courteous manner’} 


Obligingly, 


e replied to the list 7 ions. 
I she rep o the listeners' questions 


(‘She was obliging/courteous enough to reply . . .' Less claim is made 
that her replies were obliging or courteous] 


Adjuncts of means or instrument, however, can be sentence adjuncts, 
especially when their reference is specific rather than generic and when there 
is adequate alternative complementation in the clause. Compare: 


He chopped the parsley with a knife. [predication adjunct] 
With a knife like that, you couldn't cut through this salami. [sentence 
adjunct] 


Note [a] Although noun phrases as process adjuncts can be regarded as elliptical prepositional phrases 
(as with space adjuncts, ‘jump (over) a fence"), they are apprehended in part as direct objects by 
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virtue of their noun-phrase form. Hence, they may have a corresponding passive. Compare: 
He's travelling a different route to Minneapolis [‘by a different route’, which is spatial 
(along . . .") as well as process]. 
It is a route that has not been travelled before by car. 
Has this particular route béen travelled before? 
[b] On common pro-forms for process adjuncts (eg: (in) that way, like that, thus, etc), of 19.47. 
The form thus is largely formal, and as well as being a process adjunct pro-form it operates as a 
conjunct. In the latter role it tends to be at M and the reference is anaphoric; in the former it 
tends to be at E, especially if the reference is cataphoric: 
She thus addressed herself to their problems. [=‘As you see from what has preceded’: 
conjunct] 
She addressed herself to their problems thus. [ —'in the following way’: process adjunct] 
(Cf 8.144). 


Manner adjuncts 
8.79 EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF MANNER ADJUNCTS: 


She spoke to him coldly. 

They sprayed tear gas indiscriminately on the protesters. 

They were categorically told that no more oil would come from the 
wreck, 

My little boy loves dressing up cowboy-style. 

They are deluded if they think otherwise. 

His influence showed itself more obviously in the choice of the furniture 
and curtains. 

They began arguing loudly. 

He failed to question the witness thoroughly. 

She repaired the house /ike an expert. 

He spoke in a way that reminded me of his father. 

They played the game (in) a different way. 

She dances (in) the same way as I do. 

They cook ((in) the) French style. 

He always writes in a carefree manner. 

You should write as I tell you to. 


Noun phrases with way, manner, and style as head tend to have the definite 
article: 
the way I like. 


in i way I like. 


An adverb manner adjunct can usually be paraphrased by in a . . . manner or 
ina...way with its adjective base in the vacant position. Where an adverb 
form exists, it is usually preferred over such a corresponding cognate 
prepositional phrase with manner or way. Hence: 


She cooks chicken 


He always writes carelessly. 


is more usual than: 
vue manner. 
He always writes in a careless Way 


But the latter, periphrastic form is preferred where the adjunct requires 
modification. Successive -/y adverbs are avoided, partly for stylistic reasons 


Note 
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and partly because a sequence of adverbs leads one'to expect the first to bea 


modifier of the second (as in ‘He runs incredibly carelessly’). Thus, í for the . 


former reason, we would not say: 


?He always writes deliberately carelessly. [but rather: ‘in a deliberately 
careless way’] - : 


and for the latter reason, we would tend to avoid: 


He spoke stupidly frequently. [but rather ‘He frequently spoke stupidly’; 
if we meant ‘He spoke with stupid frequency’, this would again be 
preferable to the succession of adverbs] 


Other examples of adverbs replaced by alternative forms of cognate adjunct: 


Jervently. 
He prayed ie profound but dignified fervour. ; 


animatedly. 


She spoke s (a) youthful animation. 


(Cf 5.58). 
In careful usage, clausal adjuncts with as are sharply distinguished from 
semantically equivalent phrasal adjuncts with like: 


.,. | asl do. 
Please try to write { like me. 


But informally (and especially in AmE), like is often used as a conjunction 
and one has: | 


Please try io write like I do. 


Adverbs as manner adjuncts can sometimes serve as the response to a How- 
question: 


A: How was your little boy dressed up that so amused the policeman? 
B: Oh, cowboy-style. 


i 
But other units as manner adjuncts can more easily serve as responses: 


A: How does she dance? B: The same way as I do. 
A: How should I write to him? B: As a friend would write. 
A: How do they prefer to cook? B: In the French style. 


It should be noted however that How-questions usually elicit means or 
instrument adjuncts (c/ 8.80): 
ow 
A: How did he clean his room? B: car efully. 
With a vacuum cleaner, 
It is because kow is only rarely expected to elicit a manner adjunct that we 
can have a joke like the following where the reply evades in supposed 
innocence a difficult question: 


Teacher: Now, Henry, how does a quartz watch work? 
Henry: Oh, marvellously! 


On the formation of manner adverbs, cf App 1.41. 
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Means, instrument, and agent adjuncts 

EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF MEANS ADJUNCTS: 
These linguistic units were separated intonationally. 
He decided to treat the patient surgically. 
I go to school by car. 


(On the use of the zero article in such examples as the last, cf 5.45.) 


He gained entry into the building by means of a bribe to the guard. 
You can best influence them by your own example. 
You can stop the machine by pressing this button. 
. Weare travelling to Washington (by) first class. 
Fly Air India[by Air India|with Air India. 


EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF INSTRUMENT ADJUNCTS: 
He examined the specimen microscopically. | =‘with a microscope") 
You can cut the bread with that knife/*by that knife. 
He was killed with a bullet. 


EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF AGENTIVE ADJUNCTS: 
He was killed by a terrorist/*with a terrorist. 
The royal wedding was seen by millions on television. 
Her speech could not be heard by those sitting at the back. 


On the distinction between means and instrument, cf 8.5. 

Most of the adverbs that can realize means and instrument adjuncts can 
also function as manner adjuncts; in consequence, there is some danger of 
misunderstanding, as with: 


He examined the specimen microscopically. 


Since the instrumental meaning (‘with a microscope’) would entail the 
manner meaning ('in great detail), and since the latter might involve the 
former, it is not easy to ensure that the addressee understands the precisely 
intended adjunct. Unless it has been previously established in the context, it 
may be necessary to ensure clarity by expressing instrumentality by a 
prepositional phrase, and manner by implementing the gradability which 
manner (but not instrument) permits; *. . . quite microscopically’. 

The examples of instrument and agent adjuncts illustrate the point of 
intersection between these categories. When accompanying the passive, 
instrument can often be expressed by with -- NP or by 4- NP (the latter 
reflecting a corresponding active, as in A bullet killed him) but the agentive 
adjunct cannot be expressed by with -- NP. See further 3.65f. 

Means adjuncts are generally elicited by how-questions, instrument by how 
or what... with: 


Means: 


A: How are you flying to Europe? 
B: (By) British Airways. 


Instrument: 


How shall we prop the door open? 
What shall we prop the door open with? 
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Agent adjuncts can be elicited by who[what + active or (less usually, except 
in a context where the passive has already been used) by who(m)/what + 
passive + by or by whom[what + passive: 


A: Who killed him? 

B: He seems to have been killed by a terrorist. 

ho (was she cheated) by? 

LY ud y 

A Yond sayshe was healed IU whom (was she cheated)? (formal) 
B: (By) her own brother, apparently. 
Semantic.blends 

8.81 Some adjuncts express a blend of manner with some other relation: . 


(i) MANNER WITH RESULT, AND SOMETIMES INTENSIFICATION 


She fixed it perfectly. ['in such a way that it was perfect' - manner and 
- result] . ; : 
He grows chrysanthemums marvellously. ['in such a way that the results 
: are good’ - manner and result] 
The soldiers wounded him badly. ['in such a way and to such an extent 
that it resulted in his being in a bad condition' — manner, intensifier, 
and result] 


(ii) MANNER WITH TIME DURATION 
He's walking slowly. ['in a way that will prolong the time’] 


He stopped the car suddenly. , 


She gave ue an answer rapidly. ['in such a way that it took a very short 


time] 
They broke the news to him gradually. [‘in such a way that it was 
spread over a period of time'] 


Such items are likely to be solely time adjuncts when they appear in Jor M 
positions: 
Suddenly, he stopped the car. 
Suddenly 1 felt free again. 
Suddenly, it was night. 
She rapidly gave me an answer. [‘She soon . . ."] 
My brother quickly came to despise his school. [‘soon’] 
We gradually appreciated his contribution to society. ['We gradually 
came to appreciate" 


[In ai instant, . . ."] 


Noun pbrases and prepositional phrases that seem at first sight to be 
equivalent to adverbs may be less flexible than the adverbs in this respect: 


All of a sudden, | felt free again. [‘it suddenly happened'] ' 
?He stopped the car all of a sudden. [queried in the sense ‘in a way that 
took a very short time’] 
It is now going at a fast rate. ['very quickly] 
* At a fast rate, 


Very quickly, } my brother came to despise his school. 


We note that very quickly here means ‘in a short space of time’, a meaning 
that cannot be attributed to ‘at a fast rate’. 


8.82 
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(iii) AGENT WITH RESPECT OR SPACE 


Their house was destroyed by/in an earthquake. 
She couldn’t be heard by/in the back rows of the auditorium. 


The in-variant in each case makes possible a lack of direct agency: ‘in floods 
consequent upon the earthquake’, ‘by a test microphone in the (empty) back 
rows’ (cf also 8.80). $ : 


There are some adverbials with semantic blending where the process’ admixture is rather vague 
but where manner, means, space, and respect seem to be involved: 

He announced the agreement publicly. [in part = ‘by means of a public statement’, in 

part = ‘openly’; cf also secretly, privately, and 8.55 Note [d]] 

They approved the contract generally [or in general], but objected to a few clauses, 

She directed the work personally [or in person). 

‘It’s empty,” he announced superfluously. 

These proposals come strangely from someone in his position. 

He bought it cheaply. 
In the last example, cheaply is regarded by some as a hypercorrection and is often replaced by’ 
the adjective form cheap (cf 7.9). 


Cooccurrence restrictions on process adjuncts 
Adverbials that function only as process adjuncts cannot cooccur with verbs 
in stative use: : 


He likes them | | *skilfully. 
He owns it *awkwardly. 


Nor can process adjuncts be used as adverbials with copular verbs: 


He is a teacher "P 
skilfully. 

They seem happy (d eke dly 

She looks angry ` 


Ofcourse, ifthe meaning is ‘deliberate imitation’, the verb’s use is nonstative, 
and we then have fully acceptable sentences like ‘She looks angry skilfully’. 

The different types of process adjunct can cooccur with each other; for 
example: 


He frugally travelled economy (class). [manner + means] 

He travels economy (class) by air but first (class) by train. [means + 
instrument) 

She was accidentally struck with a racket by her partner. [manner + 
instrument + agent} 


Syntactic features of process adjuncts 

Process adjuncts can be contrasted with one another in alternative 
interrogation and negation and can come within the scope of predication 
pro-forms or predication ellipsis. They can be the focus of also and of only. 
Normally, when manner adjuncts are realized by adverbs, they cannot be the 
focus of a cleft sentence (cf 8.25), but their acceptability is increased if they 
are modified or if the focal clause is interrogative or negative: 


*It was categorically that they were told that no more oil would come from 
the wreck. 
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?Was it categorically that they were told that no more oil would come 
from the wreck? : -— 
?It's in the French style that they cook. 
It isn'tin the French style that they cook. 
55 violently : 
??It waf loudly that they argued. 
violently 


(?)It was so very pers 


} that they argued. 
It was with the utmost care[precision|caution that the last girder was laid 
in place. 


On the other hand, means, instrument, and agent adjuncts can readily 
become the focus of a cleft sentence, even as realized by single adverbs 
(though less idiomatically in these circumstances): 


It was with a bullet that he was killed. 

It was by a terrorist that he was killed. 

Jt was intonationally that these linguistic units were separated. 
It was surgically that he treated the patient. 


Adverbs that are manner adjuncts can be the focus of clause comparison (as 
in ‘She writes more clearly than J do’) and can be premodified by however, 
how, and so (as in ‘How cautiously he drives’). Adverbs expressing means or 
instrument do not allow these features, since they cannot of course be 
vm at all, derived as they are from nongradable adjectives (cf App 
1,41). 


Positions of process adjuncts 

8.84 Process adjuncts are usually placed at £, since they usually receive the 
information focus. Indeed, no other position is likely if the process adjunct is 
obligatory for the verb: 


They live frugally. 
*They frugally live. 

They treated his friend badly. 
*They badly treated his friend. 


Since the passive is often used when the need is felt to focus attention on the 
verb, process adjuncts are commonly placed in eM rather than in E when the 
verb is in the passive: 


Discussions have been tentatively begun (and it is hoped that they will 
be fruitful). 
Tear gas was indiscriminately sprayed on the protesters. 


Contrast also: 


He put the point well. 
*He well put the point. [but cf*As he well knows'] 


The point was put well. 
The point was well put. 
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However, eM is odd for means and instrument adverbials everi in the passive, 
presumably because they have a higher priority for information focus than 
does the accompanying verb: 


?These linguistic units should be intonationally separated. 
?The specimen was microscopically examined. ['with a microscope’] 


The latter example would not of course be queried if the adjunct were manner 
{=‘meticulously’]. 
On process adverbials at Z, cf 8.78. 


Adjuncts of respect 

Just as we saw that respect as a semantic category (cf 8.6) was parasitic on 
associated categories, so respect adjuncts show their parasitic character in 
-being realized formally by expressions whose primary function is to realize 
other classes of adjunct. The point is illustrated by formally in the preceding 
sentence, Compare: 


They are realized formally. [respect: ‘so far as form is concerned] 
He greeted the bishop formally. [manner: ‘in a way that respected 
proprieties of form’] 


Not surprisingly in view of this, there is no category-specific question form 
that elicits adjuncts of respect. Besides nongradable adverbs, various types 
of prepositional phrase are used for respect adjuncts, some of them lexically 
specific (for example, with reference to N, in| with respect to N, on the matter of 
N), others based upon spatial phrases, especially those relating to ‘position’ 
and ‘source’: 


legally. 
on legal issues. 

She's advising them 4 with respect to law. 
from a legal standpoint. 
about matters of law. 


Adjectives take complements of respect with phrases introduced by such 
common and polysemous prepositions as of, at, on: 


fond/frightened . . . of cats. 
They are 4 good/skilled . . . at drawing. 
keen/adamant . . . on moral standards. 


(Cf 9.57, 16.68/f). 

Adjuncts of respect are normally predicational (and hence tend to be 
placed at E), but it should be noted that respect is often expressed by means 
of subjuncts and disjuncts; cf 8.88, 8.124. 


[a] Some verbs may take O, or an adjunct of respect with little difference in meaning: 


Having seen this sample, you may fax 


judge of 
(‘assess or form an opinion about] 

[b] Rather formal titles of essays and the like may comprise prepositional phrases relating to 

respect: 


j the remainder. 
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Of dreams and their significance. (archaic) 
On (the question of) Disarmament. 
In Pursuit of Happiness. 


Adjuncts of contingency 

Of the contingency relationships that are expressed by adjuncts (as distinct 
from disjuncts: cf/ 8.132), reason and the semantic correlate purpose are 
outstanding. Significantly, the same question forms are used to elicit either 
of these adjunct types: 


re { Why did he do it? . , | Because he was angry. [reason] 
What did he doit for? ^ | To relieve his anger. [purpose] 


It is rare to find either reason or purpose adjuncts realized: by adverbs (but 
see Note [a] below). Prepositional phrases introduced by because of, on 
account of, etc are common for cause adjuncts; for example: , 


She returned home early because of his insistence. 

They want a better job on account of their high mortgage payments. 
He did it for his son. ] : 
"They've both stopped smoking for fear of heart disease. 

She performed a recital out of charity. 

There were several deaths from malnutrition. 


Prepositional phrases expressing purpose adjuncts are chiefly introduced by 
Jor, indicating the relation not only to reason but to goal (ie space): 


How many actors will you need for this production? 
He set a tràp for the intruding fox. 

She's applying for a better job. 

They attacked the police as a protest. 


Clauses also realize these types of adjunct. For cause, there are finite clauses 
introduced by because (cf 15.21) and (especially informally) nonfinite clauses 
introduced by with: 


j ^ 
She returned home early because he insisted. 


With him being so bad-tempered, I was reluctant to tell him of the car 
accident. 


The latter are resistant to adjunct criteria, and are more usually realized as 


disjuncts; f 8.132. For purpose (cf 15.48), the commonest type of clause is 
the nonfinite (infinitive) type, as in: 


They need a bigger apartment to accommodate their elderly parents. 
She has gone alone to her room so as to study for her exams. 

In order to stop the machine, press the red button. 

The police stopped the traffic for me to get across the street. 


Finite clauses are more formal: 


The chairman hurried the meeting in order that it might end before dark. 
One member had been suggesting an adjournment of the meeting so 
that matters need not be hastened. 
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But the finite purpose clause introduced by so alone is rather informal: 


He’s getting a new car so he can impress his mother-in-law. 
By contrast, the clause introduced by that alone is exceptionally formal: 
He died that others might live. 


Equally formal (as well as rather archaic) is the negative purpose clause with 
lest: 
The animals must be destroyed /est the disease (should) spread. 


(Cf 3.61). In BrE, there is an informal alternative: 
The animals must be destroyed in case the disease spreads. 


On the mood in finite: purpose clauses, cf 15.48. One further contingency 
relation is expressed by the adjunct, and that is concession when realized by 
prepositional phrases introduced by in spite of and despite. For example: 


He won the race b spite of } his injured leg. 
espite 
Except where they are obligatory (as in He lived for his work), adjuncts of 
cause, purpose, and concession tend to be sentential rather than predicational. 
Moreover, though more commonly at E, this is largely a matter of where 
information focus is required. They can equally well be placed at 7 and even 
(though less usually) at M: 


On account of their high mortgage payments, they want a better job. 
One member had, so that matters need not be hastened, been suggesting 
an adjournment of the meeting. 


[a] In the following sentences the adverbs could be regarded as purpose adjuncts: 
They were symbolically burying a new car in protest against pollution, ('for symbolic 
purposes'] 
The teacher addressed the students by their first names experimentally. (for experimental 


purposes’) 
[b] Clauses of cause or reason introduced by since and as are disjuncts: c//8.124, 8.132. 


Relative positions of adjuncts 

In the relevant sections, we have given indications of the norms of position 
in respect of each class of adjunct. We turn now to consider the positions of 
adjunct classes in respect of each other. Two general principles can be stated, 
applying to relative order whether within a class or between classes: 


(i) The relative order, especially of sentence adjuncts, can be changed to 
suit the demands of information focus; cf 18.9]. 

(ii) Shorter adjuncts tend to precede longer ones, and in practice this often 
means that adverbs precede noun phrases, which precede prepositional 
phrases, which precede nonfinite clauses, which precede finite clauses. 


Subject to these general principles, where adjuncts cluster in E position, 
the normal order is: 


respect — process — space - time — contingency 
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It would be highly unusual to find all such five at E (or indeed all such five in 
the same clause), but for the purposes of exemplification we might offer the 
improbable and stylistically objectional (cf 8.20): 


John was working on his hobby [respect] with the new shears [process] in 
the rose garden [place] for the whole of his day off [time] to complete the 
season's pruning [contingency]. 


The same point could be made more acceptably (but at greater length) by 
forming a series of sentences, each with any two of these adjuncts. 

Adjuncts that can occur at 7 are usually those that either have relatively , 
little information value in the context (eg in reflecting what can be taken for 
granted) or are relatively inclusive or ‘scene-setting’ in their semantic role (eg 
an adjunct of time). Thus: . . 


That whole morning, he devoted himself to his roses. 


Not only is the adjunct at one of time, but the anaphoric that indicates that 
the period concerned has already been mentioned. It is unusual to hàve more 
than one adjunct at / except where one is realized by a pro-form (especially 
then), but they would tend to be'in the reverse order to that observed at E. In 
practice, this usually means: f 


space — time or process - time 


For example: 


In America [A], after the election (A;], trade began to improve. 
Slowly[A, ] during this period(A ;] people were becoming more prosperous. 


) 


Subjuncts : 


by 


i 
We apply the term sUBJUNCTS to adverbials which have, to a greater or lesser 
degree, a subordinate role (see below) in comparison with other clause 
elements. This is made manifest by the fact that they cannot usually be 
treated grammatically in any of the four ways stated in 8.25 as being 
applicable to adjuncts. Let us consider the matter in respect of two very 
different subjuncts, visually as in [1] and fairly as in [2]: 


This play presents visually a sharp challenge to a discerning 
audience. : [1] 
He fairly SPRÀNG at her with his questions. (esp BrE» [2] 


Notice that for the subjunct reading we must understand visually as operating 
in the semantic role of respect (c/8.6), ‘as a visual experience’. The same 
adverb in a different sentence might be grammatically an adjunct, operating 
in the semantic role of process (means, cf 8.5), ‘with his eyes (alone)': 


He studied the play visually (but scarcely listened to a word). [3] 


ayaa Meza t 
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Likewise we must understand the subjunct fairly in [2] as having the semantic 
role of modality (cf 8.8), ‘it is no exaggeration to say’, though the same adverb 
can also be grammatically an adjunct in the semantic role of process (manner, 
cf 8.5), "in a just and impartial way’: 


He questioned her (quite) fairly. [4] 


If we now attempt the processes of 8.25 with [1] and [2], we either move away 
from the subjunct to the adjunct reading or produce an incomprehensible 
sequence: 


It is visually that this play achieyes a sharp challenge . . . 
Does this play achieve a sharp challenge... visually or. ..? - 
This play achieves only visually a sharp challenge . . . 
How did this play achieve a sharp challenge . . . ? 
[Perhaps, however, ‘From what point of view... ?] 
. *It was fairly that he sprang at her... 
_ *Did he spring at her fairly or... ? 
. *He only fairly sprang at her... 
` *[How did he spring at her . . . ?] *Fairly. " 


The ‘subordinate role’ to which we referred at the beginning of this section 
may apply to the whole clause in which the subjunct operates: this is what 
appears as ‘wide orientation’ in Fig 8.88. Alternatively, the subjunct may be 
subordinated to an individual clause element (usually the S) or even to an 
item forming part of a clause element (the V): this is what appears as ‘narrow 
oiientation' in Fig 8.88, where the relationships of the subjunct class are 
shown in some detail. : 


wide viewpoint 
i. 


orientatio: courtesy 
subject general 
orientation volitional 
verb phrase f 

Subjunct item saati time relationship 
redication ; 
p gs frequency etc 
emphasizers 
x maximizers 

amplifiers——4] boo aters 

narrow intensifiers 

orientation 


approximators 
downtoners compromiseEg 
diminishers 
minimizers 
s exclusives 
estrictive — ` A 
focusing—{ ^ particularizers 
additive 
Fig 8.88 


It is doubtless easier to appreciate the subordinateness of the role in 
relation to the subjuncts of narrow orientation. Some paraphrases for those 
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of wide orientation (such as ‘from a visual point of view’) seem rather to raise 
the items so as to be superordinate to the other sentence elements; and they 
can even seem to have the scope of disjuncts (cf 8.121//). In fact, however, 
even subjuncts of wide orientation typically relate specifically to an individual 
element or even to a constituent of an element, and alternative paraphrases 
can demonstrate this: 


Visually, a film should present experience of a kind not assimilable by 
the ears alone. 
~ A film should be a visual presentation of experience... 
Economically, a nation can be bankrupt while still flourishing 
intellectually. 
~ An economically bankrupt nation may still be an intellectually 
flourishing one. 


Wide orientation 


Viewpoint subjuncts 
Viewpoint subjuncts can be roughly paraphrased by ‘if we consider what we 
are saying from an [adjective] point of view’ or ‘if we consider what we are 
saying from the point of view of [noun phrase]'. 

Adverbs realizing viewpoint subjuncts are most commonly derived from 
adjectives by the addition of an -ly suffix. Examples are: 


Architecturally, it is a magnificent. conception. 

Morally, politically, and economically, it is urgent that the government 
should act more effectively on aid to developing countries. 

Geographically, ethnically, and linguistically, these islands are closer to 
the mainland than to their neighbouring islands. 

To tap a private telephone line is not technically a very difficult 
operation. 

Jt could have been a serious defeat, not only militarily but 
psychologically and politically. 


X 
Viewpoint subjuncts can also be formed from nouns by the addition of the 
suffix -wise (especially in AmE), though these are considered informal: 


Program-wise, the new thing on TV last night was the first part of a new 
Galsworthy dramatization. 
Weatherwise, we are going to have a bad time this winter. 


All -Iy adverbs realizing viewpoint subjuncts have a corresponding participle 
clause with speaking that is also a viewpoint subjunct, eg: visually ~ visually 
speaking, and a corresponding prepositional phrase with the frame from a 
[adjective] point of view that also has the same function, eg: morally ~ from a 
moral point of view. Other examples of viewpoint subjuncts include: 


Many of these people have suffered, economically speaking, because of 
their political affiliations. 

He has done better from a personal point of view than any other 
executive in the firm. 

They behave with respect to their morals as they always have done. 


Note 
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As far as mathematics is concerned, he was a complete failure. 

Looked at politically, it was not an easy problem. 

If we consider the financial position, the country is going to have a bad 
year. 


Viewpoint subjuncts, whatever their structure, tend to be put in J position. 
As distinct from when they are used as process adjuncts, adverbs functioning 
as viewpoint subjuncts are nongradable. Hence they do not accept clause 
comparison or the modification possible for many adjuncts (¢f8.88): 


* Very economically (speaking), these people have suffered a great deal. 


[a] The corresponding clause with speaking resembles one-of the correspondences for speech- 
related disjuncts (¢f8.124). However, the other correspondences for such disjuncts do not 
constitute correspondences for viewpoint subjuncts. For example, to speak morally (ie ‘not 
immorally’) does not correspond to the viewpoint subjuncts morally and morally speaking (ie 
‘from the standpoint of morals’). 

[b] Most viewpoint subjuncts in -wise are written without hyphens as single words, unless they 
are in ‘nonce’ usage; cf App 1.41. 


Courtesy subjuncts 

Courtesy subjuncts are chiefly realized by a small group of adverbs used in 
rather formulaic expressions of politeness and propriety. The most common 
are exemplified below: 


He kindly offered me a ride. 

We cordially invite you to our party. 

She announced that she will graciously consent to our request. 

Take a seat please. 

Will you kindly address a few words to the new students? [że ‘be kind 
enough to.. .’] 


(On the comparably formulaic use of adjectives, cf 17.97.) This is clearly 
distinct from the normal adjunct of manner, as in: 


She spoke kindly to the new students. 
He offered me a ride kindly. [He offered me a ride and he did so kindly] 


Needless to say, however, it would be expected that if the subject was kind 
in undertaking an action he would perform the action in a kind manner as 
well. Greater distinction in role can be seen with such courtesy subjuncts in 
requests with question form: 


Will you kindly take your seats? 


Here the meaning can only be ‘Will you be so kind (ie agreeable) as to take 
your seats?' (since one could hardly sit in a kind manner). So too in asking: 


Will she graciously consent to his request? 


one is asking if she will be gracious and not if she will do something in a 
gracious fashion. 

The commonest courtesy subjunct, please, is irregular in form and irregular 
also in not having a corresponding adjunct function: no function, that is, 
other than this present formulaic one (cf 8.91). 
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Courtesy subjuncts differ from adjuncts having the same form in that they 
are restricted. to (e)M position except in imperative clauses, where the two 
that are commonest in such utterances differ from each other. With kindly, I 
is then obligatory (but c/8.20 Note [b]): 


Kindly leave the room. 
*Leave the room, kindly. 


Kindly don't make a noise. 
*Don't kindly make a noise. 


With please, I is usual but eM is possible for some speakers; iE is by no means 
unusual, and £ is quite common: 


Please leave the room. 
Leave the room, please. 
Please don't make a noise. 
(?)Don't please make a noise. 
Write on this form, please, your full address. 
Don't make a noíse, please. 


Courtesy subjuncts require the active subject or the passive agent (whether 
present or implied) to be of personal reference. When courtesy subjuncts 
appear in questions, the questions constitute a request. There are therefore 
restrictions on the person of the subject in questions; it is normally first for 
cordially, humbly; and second or third for kindly and graciously. Consider the 
following rather ceremonious examples: 


May we cordially invite you to our party? 
May I humbly offer my apologies? 

Will you:kindly take a seat? 

Will you'graciously consent to our request? 
Will passengers kindly refrain from smoking? 


Please, however, allows all persons: 


May I please explain my reasons? 


s 


Could ee d |] please move to one side? 


Both kindly and cordially (but not please) commonly cooccur with the passive 
in formally official usage: 
i 


Passengers are kindly requested to refrain from smoking. 
Members of the public are cordially invited to submit their views on the 
project. 


Courtesy subjuncts do not usually carry a nucleus or occupy a separate tone 
unit: 


Kindly help yours&LF| 
?*kinply help yourself[ 
*KINDIy| help yoursELF| 


A form such as: 


KINDly be quiet] 
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would suggest both irritation and a repetition of a more normally uttered 
request. Again, however, please is exceptional, and this subjunct frequently 
has a tone unit to itself, especially in final position with a rising tone. There 
is a discourse contrast between the following: 


Help yoursèLF please| 
Help yoursELF|PLEASE| 


The former is more casual, the speaker taking for granted the courtesy 
subjunct; in the latter, the speaker seeks more deliberately (as perhaps with 
people he does not know so well) to emphasize the courtesy. But as the sole 
cárrier of intonation nucleus, the courtesy disjunct conveys not merely 
emphasis but some urgency, insistence, or annoyance: 


PLEASE be quiet| ^ Be quiet PLBASE| 


Kindly and please are.the only courtesy subjuncts to appear freely with 
imperatives, though graciously occasionally does so too (in very ceremonious 
usage): : i 


Graciously accept this gift from your admirers. 


Indeed, unlike the other courtesy subjuncts, please is generally confined to 
imperatives or to sentences constituting a request or containing a reported 
one: ; l 

Will you please leave the room? (rather coldly formal) 

You will please leave the room. ¢admonitory> 

I wonder whether you would mind leaving the room please. <polite> 

Iasked him whether he would please leave the room. 

*He please left the room. 
A box of matches, please. 
May I please have my book back? 


Please and (to a lesser extent) kindly are very commonly used to tone down 
the abruptness of a command. 

With the exception of please, courtesy subjuncts can be modified by very. 
However, kindly cannot usually be so modified in questions and requests 
(whether or not these are grammatically imperatives), Compare: 


He very kindly offered me a seat. 
*Very kindly take a seat. 
?Will you very kindly take a seat? 
Kindly take a seat. 
?You will very kindly leave the room. 


The queried examples above are perhaps possible when they are said in a 
tone of exasperation. 

With please must be contrasted the courtesy formula thank you and its 
more informal variant thanks (the form with subject, J must thank you for . . ., 
I thank you, is capable of being a main clause but as such the latter is used as 
a courtesy marker only facetiously). These are normally at E (except as 
disjuncts of the form thanks to X, which can be at J, M, or E; cf 8.127), 
unless they are operating as verbless clauses (cf 15.58f/). In either case they 


Note 
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normally carry a nucleus. For example: 


A: Let me show you the wAy| 
THÁNKS| 


B: Oh can manage aLÓNE| { THANK you| 


Though normally opposites, please and thank you can be alternative ways of 
responding gratefully (normally to something that is being accepted): 


A: Will you have another glass? 
[a falling tone on please, thanks, 


(iva, J PLÉASE| 
(Oh) vis, z ; and thank you (often without yes) : 
THÁNKS/THÁN ` 
» ; s/ K youl would show added enthusiasm] 
rusas [No THÀNKS or No THANK you 
A please] : 
(Oh) nò, ANKS/THANK youl would be so emphatic as to sound 


rude] 


But while the response please alone can pass for ‘yes please’, thanks/thank you 
cannot be used alone to mean ‘no thank you’. 


{a] The subjunct please is sharply different from the other items discussed above because of 
course it still retains some connection with the impersonal verb phrase (‘it pleases N’) from 
which it is historically derived and which is reflected in more formal expansions: 

Come this way, if you please. [where you is historically the object] 

I shall now call my last witness, if it please your Lordship. <BrE: law court usage? 
In this latter example, the third person ‘your Lordship’ is of course a very formal and largely 
archaic way of indicating respect for a person addressed. But true 3rd-person involvement with 
please still occurs as a brief prayer in fervent wishes: 

The war will be over soon, please God. (= ‘if it pleases God [to end the war]'] 
[b] English differs from several other languages (such as German and Russian) in not using the 
same courtesy subjunct to accompany both requests and acknowledgements of thanks. For the 
latter in English, we have not at all, don't mention it, you're welcome (esp AmE), (it's) my pleasure, 
and some variants of these. Thus: i 

A: Here is the book you lost. 

B: Oh thank you very much. 

*Please. ! 
{ Notat all. \ 


Again unlike many other languages, English lacks an institutionalized courtesy item for use in 
offering. It is difficult to make HERE you ARE sound courteous, and impossible to make it sound 
formal. ; 
[c] Compare also the adverbs used in epistolary formulas: 

Yours followed by faithfully, sincerely, truly, or ever (esp BrE» 

Cordially, Sincerely, Truly followed by yours (esp AmE» 
We also find Yours alone as well as (especially in informal use) Sincerely or Affectionately without 
Yours. 


Narrow orientation 
Item subjuncts 


Subject-orientation 

We saw in 8.88 that a subjunct might be in a sense subordinate to an element 
in clause structure or even to a constituent of the phrase or clause realizing 
an element. These subjuncts we call ITEM subjuncts. 
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If we move a sentence adjunct from E position to / or M, we can do more 
than allow another element to be highlighted by end-focus (cf 18.9). We may 
appear to narrow the application of the adverbial from the sentence as a 
whole go that it now seems to have a special relation with the subject. This is 
particularly true with process adverbials of the manner subclass (¢f8.5). 
Compare [1] where casually is such an adverbial, functioning as a sentence 
adjunct, with [2] where the function has been narrowed to subjunct status: 


Leslie greeted the stranger casually. ['in a casual offhand manner’, 


his greeting was casual] [1] 
Casually, Leslie greeted the stranger. [‘Leslie was casual, offhand, ` 
when he greeted the stranger'] f (2] 


That the relations of the adverbial in [1] and [2] are different is demonstrated 
not merely by the plausibility of the different glosses but by the fact that we 


can retain the item at 7 and also include a sentence adjunct of the same 


semantic value as that in [1] (though paraphrasing it, to avoid unwanted 
stylistic complications) without undue tautology: 


Casually, Leslie greeted the stranger in an offhand way. ; [3] 


Of course, such a combination as in [3] is unusual for the simple reason that 
to some extent [2] presupposes [1] and [1] presupposes [2]: it is natural for us 
to expect that in making a casual greeting the person doing so was casual. 
But it is by no means necessary for the two to go together. 

A more convincing demonstration that the adverbials in[1] and [2] function 
differently, therefore, is provided if we polarize them semantically and show 
that we do so without seeming to be contradictory. If we imagine Leslie 
doing an action while studiously trying to show that he feels otherwise than 
his action implies, we have: 


; casually. 
Carefully, Leslie greeted the stranger s an offhand en) [4] 


To assume subject-orientation, an adverbial must be derived from an 
adjective that can be predicated of the subject concerned. Thus, there is 
subject-orientation in [2]: 


Casually, Leslie greeted... 

This is because it is possible to say: 
Leslie was casual. 

But consider the following, with adverbs suchas unintentionally or accidentally : 
Accidentally, Bernadette dropped the plate. 


Here the adverbial remains a sentence adjunct and it is impossible to parallel 
[3] or [4], as in: 


* Accidentally, Bernadette dropped the plate on purpose. [5] 
This is because it is impossible to say: 


*Bernadette was accidental. 


Note 
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The apparent intention behind [5] is of course perfectly possible to express 
with a contingency adjunct: 


As though accidentally, Bernadette dropped the plate on purpose. 


There is, indeed, a stereotyped joke in which the two adverbs are juxtaposed: 
‘I suppose you did that accidentally on purpose.’ 


If we experiment in the manner of 8.25 with many subject-oriented subjuncts, we find that in 
doing so we have to understand them as adjuncts. For example: 

It was casually that Leslie greeted the stranger. ' 

Did Leslie greet the stranger casually or...? 
Furthermore some subjuncts, like casually in [2] can be outside the scope of negation while 
manner adjuncts cannot, Thus it makes perfectly good sense to say both of the following: 

Casually, Leslie greeted the stranger. 

Casually, Leslie didn't greet the stranger. 
This last would not mean that he did not greet the stranger casually, but rather that he was so 
casual in his behaviour that he did not bother to make a greeting. But we cannot say both of the 
following, because slowly is an adjunct: 

Slowly, the nun walked up the hill. 

* Slowly, the nun didn't walk up the hill. 


Subject-orientation thus effects a characterization of the referent of the 
subject with respect to the process or state denoted by the verb. Most of the 
subjuncts concerned are manner adverbials, and all are either adverbs or 
prepositional phrases. Two groups can be distinguished: [A] a general group, 
and[B]a volitional group. 


Group [A]: GENERAL GROUP 
Group [A] appears to be an open class; for example: 


Resentfully, the workers have stood by their leaders. 
[The workers have stood by their leaders and were resentful about it’ 
or - in context —*. . . but were nonetheless resentful’] 

With great pride, he accepted the award. ['He was very proud to accept 
ERE 

For once, they have frankly admitted their mistakes. [‘For once they 
have been frank and admitted their mistakes'] 

Manfully, they insisted that the situation was not too bad. ['It was 
manful of them to insist . . .'] 

She has consistently overruled the lawyer's objections. a has been 
consistent in overruling. . ."] 

Bitterly, he buried his children. ['He was bitter when he. . .’] 

Sadly, she wandered through the library. ['She was sad when she...'] 

With great unease, they elected him as their leader. [They were very 
uneasy when they . . .'] 


Group [B]: VOLITIONAL GROUP 

Common volitional subject-oriented adverbials include: 

deliberately, (un)intentionally, purposely, reluctantly, voluntarily, wilfully, 
(un)willingly, without intention, on purpose, with reluctance; for example: 


ee 
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Intentionally, they said nothing to him about the matter. 
[‘It was their intention not to. . .'] 
On purpose, he left his proposals vague. ['It was his purpose to . . .’] 
With great reluctance, she called the police to arrest her guest. 
[Though she was very reluctant to do so, she called the police . . .’] 


Many of these subjuncts, particularly those in Group [A], show their 
relationship to the subject by the paraphrase they allow, in which their 
adjective base is in predicative relationship to the subject (¢f8.92). For 
example, we must provide a different paraphrase for the subject subjunct 
bitterly as compared with the same item as manner adjunct or booster 
intensifier: ` 


Bitterly, he buried his children, ['He was bitter when he. . .'] 

He spoke bitterly about the treatment he received. [* He spoked ina 
bitter-way.. .’] 

He bitterly regretted their departue. ['He very much regretted . . .'] 


But similarly, with an example from Group [B]: 


She refrained deliberately from joining the party. [‘She was quite 
deliberate in refraining . . .'] 
She spoke slowly and deliberately. l'in a deliberate manner’) 


The volitional subjuncts differ from the others in several respects: 


(I) Volitional subjuncts have in common that they express the subject’s 
intention or willingness, or the reverse. 


(II) Volitional subjuncts can often occur with copular verbs if (i) the adjective 
as complement is being used dynamically, or (ii) if the noun-phrase 
complement implies activity, or (iii) if there is a space adjunct: 


He is being foolish intentionally. 
He is being a nuisance deliberately. 
He was in London reluctantly for his daughter’s wedding. 


Contrast: 


“Ty. ie} Wealthy | . ; 
He sf foolish intentionally. 


*He is an adult deliberately. 


On the other hand, subjuncts in the general class, Group [A], cannot cooccur 
with intensive verbs: 


*He was in London proudly. 

*Sadly, he is being foolish. [asterisked as subject-oriented subjunct: ‘He 
is sad when he is ...’; the sentence is fully acceptable if sadly is a 
content disjunct: cf 8.129] 


(III) Volitional subjuncts can more easily appear before clause negation than 
the general subjuncts (cf 8.92 Note): 


He purposely didn’t write to me about it. 


Appendix 1 


Active and passive 


SEE Present and past 


active passive 
present O We make butter from milk. O Butter is made from milk. 
simple Somebody cleans these rooms These rooms are cleaned every day. 
every day. 
People never invite me to parties. .J |am never invited to parties. 
How do they make butter? O How is butter made? 
Somebody stole my car last week. C) My car was stolen last week. 
Somebody stole my keys yesterday. | © My keys were stolen yesterday. 
They didn't invite me to the party. | © | wasn't invited to the party. 
When did they build these houses? | © When were these houses built? 
present They are building a new airportat | © A new airport is being built at the 
continuous the moment. (= it isn't finished) moment. 
They are building some new houses | © Some new houses are being built 
near the river. near the river. 
past When I was here a few years ago, © When | was here a few years ago, a 
continuous they were building a new airport. new airport was being built. 
(= it wasn't finished at that time) 
present C) Look! They have painted the door. | () Look! The door has been painted. 
perfect () These shirts are clean. Somebody C) These shirts are clean. They have 
has washed them. been washed. 
() Somebody has stolen my car. () My car has been stolen. 
past Tina said that somebody had stolen | () Tina said that her car had been 
perfect her car. stolen. 
SES will / can / must / have to etc. 
active passive 


Somebody will clean the office tomorrow. The office will be cleaned tomorrow. 


The office must be cleaned. 
| think you'll be invited to the party. 


Somebody must clean the office. 

| think they'll invite you to the party. 
My watch can't be repaired. 

This sweater should be washed by hand. 


They can't repair my watch. 
You should wash this sweater by hand. 


They are going to build a new airport. A new airport is going to be built. 


Somebody has to wash these clothes. These clothes have to be washed. 


o GEO F OSEE. I 
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The injured man had to be taken to 
hospital. 


They had to take the injured man to 
hospital. 
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Deliberately, they didn't send him the money. 
?Proudly, he didn't write to them about it. 
?Resentfully, they didn't send him the money. 


Subject subjuncts cannot cooccur with a nonpersonal subject in an intransitive 
or active-voice clause: 


*Consistently, the water kept boiling. 
* Reluctantly, the avalanche destroyed the chalet. 


However, in the passive form it is the agent (whether present or not) that 
must not be nonpersonal: 


(by the developers). 


The chalet was reluctantly destroyed k (by the avalanche) 


The lawyer’s objections were consistently overruled. 


The presence or implicatión of a personal agent does not in itself ensure . 


acceptability of a subject subjunct. For example, the sentence: 
?*'The house was resentfully built last year. 


is odd, presumably because building a house takes too long for resentment to 


be maintained. Contrast: 


~ The house was resentfully sold last year. 


Passive sentences with personal subject and agent leave an adverbial 
equivocal: 


John was, willingly sent to friends for the Summer (by his mother). 
[either ‘John was willing’ or ‘his mother was willing’] 


Contrast: 


The parcel of valuables was willingly sent to the charity organizers. 
[only "the sender was willing'] 


Nonetheless, ba where a personal\agent is well understood, subject 
subjuncts are often regarded as awkward with the passive. Although the 
following textual example in a recent book would be widely acceptable, it 
was Criticized by a reviewer, presumably because with the agentless passive 
the adverbial could not easily be linked with a subject (‘Someone foolishly 
destroyed the letters?) and hence invited interpretation as an implausible 
manner adjunct: 


The letters were foolishly destroyed. 


[a] The analogy of regarding adjectives and clauses as restrictive or nonrestrictive (of 17.37) 
provides another way of looking at the distinction between process adjuncts and subject 
subjuncts. The subjunct in, for example: 

Bitterly, he buried his children. 
can be paraphrased as in the italicized part below: 

He buried his children and / tell you that he was bitter when he did so. 
The nonrestrictive relative clause can similarly be paraphrased by a coordinate clause: 

Alan, who is my teacher, has joined the army. [‘Alan has joined the army and I tell you that 

he is my teacher’] 
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[b] The volitional subject waifjancts are similar to purpose advérbials both semantically and in 
their grammar, resembling as they do purpose disjuncts (ef 8.121f). Cf also the subject-oriented 
disjuncts such as foolishly and wisely (8.129). 


Subjuncts in Group [A] of 8.93 tend not to precede clause negation: 


*Sadly, she didn't wander through the library. [asterisked in the sense 
‘She was sad when she . . .'] 
? With great unease, they didn't elect him as leader. 


Similarly, subject subjuncts i in Group [A] tend for the most part not to precede i 
a negative subject: 


* With great unease, nobody elected him as leader. 


However, if we can interpret the negated sentence as conveying the meaning 
of a volitional action, we can sometimes add a subject subjunct of Group [A]. 


. For example, in comparing the following: 


?* Proudly, he didn't accept the award. 
Proudly, he wouldn't accept the award. 


we note that, while the former is odd, the latter is acceptable, because 
*wouldn't accept’ means ‘refused’, and a refusal can be done with pride. 

The volitional subjuncts allow alternative interrogation (cf 8.25), though 
with a decided shift towards adjunct interpretation (cf 8.92 Note): 


Did he leave his proposals vague on purpose or did he do so 
unintentionally? 


Subjuncts from both groups can come within the scope of predication pro- 
forms or ellipsis: 


She has consistently overruled the lawyer’s objections and so has her 
colleague (consistently overruled the lawyer’s objections). [ie ‘They 
were both consistent in overruling . . .’] 

He deliberately misled us and so did she (deliberately mislead us). 


Subject subjuncts often cannot cooccur with imperatives: 
*Uneasily elect him as your leader. *Sadly tell them about it. 
It should be noted that, in such cases, it is equally odd to say: 


*Elect him as your leader and be uneasy when you do so. 
*Tell them about it and be sad when you do so. 


(If be is interpreted as equivalent to seem or pretend to be, the sentences 
become acceptable, of course.) 
On the other hand, we can have: 


Gladly reveal what you know. 
With full confidence in your success, make your views known to them. 


just as we can have: 


Reveal what you know and be glad when you do so. 
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Make your views known to them and have full confidence in your success 
when you do so. 


Subject subjuncts, like process adjuncts, do not seem to be acceptable before 
an emphatic auxiliary: 


* Proudly he DÌD accept the award. 
*On purpose, he Dip leave the proposals vague. 


In this respect they can be contrasted with the otherwise somewhat similar 
subject disjuncts such as wisely and rightly (cf 8.129, 8.94 Note [b]): 


Wisely, he Dip accept the award. 
Rightly, he pip leave the proposals vague. 


Subject subjuncts tend to occur in J and M positions, but can appear at E 
where an adjunct interpretation is excluded, as in: 


He was in London reluctantly. 


Verb-phrase and predication subjuncts 

In 8.1, attention was drawn to the distinction between grammatical units 
functioning as clause element A and the same units functioning as a part of a 
clause element. The distinction is not, however, always self-evident. Between 
[1], where really is part of C, and both [2] and [3], where really is not, the 
distinction is clear enough; but it is not easy to establish whether [4] is more 
like [1] or more like [2] in this respect: 


She is a really intelligent child. [1] 
She is really an intelligent child. [2] 
She really is intelligent. : [3] 
She is really intelligent. [4] 


Semantically, there is little to choose between regarding really in [4] as part 
of C or as a separate subjunct; nor are there convincing grammatical grounds, 
since (for example) it is possible for some people to front a subjunct plus C 
just as it is possible for everyone to front an adverbially modified C: 


Really intelligent, she is! Really an intelligent child, she is! 


But while it is significant to see the relational similarities, we shall take the 
position here that if, as in [4], an adverb can be interpreted as part of a 
structure realizing a clause element, it is not to be regarded as falling within 
the purview of’ this chapter - any more than very beautifully in ‘a very 
beautifully dressed girl’ or in the garage in ‘The car in the garage is Joan’s’. 
By contrast, really in [2] is a predication subjunct. 

The V-element has to be treated differently from S, O, C,'and A in that 
subjuncts must be seen both as A and as simultaneously functioning within 
V. We can illustrate this by contrasting two sentences with a superficially 
similar beginning: 

. | able. 
Enotes e able fas [5] 
SVC: ‘Freda is (a) competent (speaker)' 
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Freda is able to address the meeting. ` {6] 
„SVO: ‘Freda can address it’ : 


In each case, we can introduce adverbs before able. But whereas in [5] they 


_ relate to the regular accretion of phrase structure within an element, in [6] 


they function as subjuncts, affecting the modality of the V-element. It will be 
noticed that some adverbs acceptable.in the one are significantly disallowed 
in the other: 


very 
really : ; : 
diss is | quite bee | [5a] : 
Freda isa | | ?perfectly | | able speaker. 
*well 
*totally 


*very 
really 
quite 
perfectly 
well 
totally 


Freda is able to address the meeting. [6a] 


Subjuncts in some verb phrases have become so institutionalized as to cause . 
the whole sequence to be regarded as a separate unit. On modal idioms, 
cf 3.45f. Compare: . 


I would go ~ I would ee go. 
sooner 


I had better see a doctor. 


This last example is especially clear because there is no **I had see a doctor’, 
Analogously, the subjuncts in phrasal verbs are sometimes thoroughly 
incorporated as part of an idiomatic whole. Contrast: 


He drank (up) the rest of the milk. 
He made up the rest of the story. 


(Cf 16.3f) 


Time-relationship subjuncts 

The items to consider here are especially already, still, and yet, corresponding 
in semantic force to the time relationship adjuncts of Group (b) in 8.72. 
Positionally, already and still normally occur in M, and yet in M or E. These 
three adverbs differ from each other in usage with respect to negation and 
other sentence processes normally requiring nonassertives (cf 10.57/f). Yet is 
usually a nonassertive form, but it can occur in assertive verb phrases 
comprising modals or semi-auxiliaries (cf 3.21, 3.47f): 


The first snowdrops are yet to appear. 
Ihave yet to find out what he wants. 
We may yet see her elected to the Senate. 
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Yet can be used as an assertive form also when it is closer in meaning to still 
['even now]: 

Ican see him yet. There's plenty of time yer. 

Ican still see him. There's still plenty of time. 


Still can precede negation, but normally cannot lie within the scope of clause 
negation (cf 10.54/f) except in questions. On the other hand, already cannot 
come within the scope of clause negation except in questions, and it normally 
cannot precede negation. The possibilities for the three adverbs in declarative, 
negative, and interrogative sentences are given below, where the paraphrases 
or suggestions for context indicate semantic similarities and differences 
between the adverbs. Note also the cooccurrence of perfective aspect in three 
of the five sets. : : 


DECLARATIVE POSITIVE 
1 already like him. ['I have by this time come to like him] 
*] yet like him. i 
J still like him. [ʻI continue to like him] 


DECLARATIVE NEGATIVE (adverb preceding negation) 
*I already haven't spoken to him. 
*] yet haven't spoken to him. 
I still haven't spoken to him. [ʻI haven't spoken to him so far’, 
implying ‘even after all this time’] 


DECLARATIVE NEGATIVE (adverb following negation) 
*He can't already drive. 

drive yet 

yet drive 
*even after all this time'] 

?He can't still drive. [He can't continue to drive’ or ‘Surely it is not true 
that he can still drive?'] 


He can’t . FHe can't drive up to this time' implying 


INTERROGATIVE POSITIVE 

Have you already seen him? [expecting that you have or implying that 
you have done so earlier than expected] 

Have you seen him yet? [‘by now’: even yet would imply ‘after all this 
time’, balancing already in the previous example; thus ‘I’ve kept 
asking you to see him for weeks: have you seen him even yet?'] 

Do you still see him? [Do you continue to see him?'] 


INTERROGATIVE NEGATIVE 
Haven't you seen him already? ['Surely you have seen him by now?’] 
Haven't you seen him yet? ['Surely you should have seen him by now?'] 
Don't you stil/ see him? ['Surely you continue to see him?' ie expecting 
that you do] 


On the nonassertives any more and any longer and the negatives no more, no 
longer as time-relation subjuncts, consider the following examples: 


Do you see him any more/any longer? 


Do you any longer/*any more see Tum [expecting that you do not] 


A hen a ERI | 


Note. 
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` Isee him no more[no longer. formal 
I do not see him any more/any longer. 


[a] The difference between already and yet in questions is that already expects an affirmative 
answer whereas yet leaves open whether the answer is negative or positive (cf 11.6//), except in 
‘conducive’ (negative) questions such as 'Haven't you seen him yet? 

[b] Yer and still come close in meaning in modal verb phrases: 


Ihave yet to meet him. i {i] 
We may yet see her elected to the Senate. [2] 
Ihave stillto meet him. ` . [la] 
We may still see her elected to the Senate. [2a] 


Both of the sentences [1] and [1a) mean ‘It remains for me to meet him’, but the examples with 
still both carry the implication of an objective that is likely to be fulfilled. 
[c] Still, yet, and already often blend concessive and temporal meanings. For example, in: 
à / » Jstillatwork. — - 

Hu d pint and hen P work yet. Cesp.dialectal) 

It's 5.30 a.m. but he's already at work. * 
The effect of still and yet is to express not only the continuance of the action but also to suggest 
that the continuance is surprising ("He's continuing even so to work"). So'too, already expresses 
both the time relation (‘by now’) and some surprise at its realization. See also the concessive 
conjunct still (8.137). 
fd] The subjunct sti// can be endorsed by yet at E, as in: 

She's ‘still there (even) v£r. [but not the converse: ‘*She’s yet there stil] 
Sometimes as yet is a more formal variant of yet: 

Ihave not as yet decided to accept the appointment. 
In other situations, yet and as yet have a quite distinct distribution: 


Ihave iren } to meet him. 
?*as yet 

* : yet? 

Hasn't she arrived Was yer? 

As yet, he was only a minor official. [+ ‘Yet, he was...'] 

[e] Informally in AmE (especially in the Mid-West), yet at E can occur in assertive clauses, 
especially of an exclamatory kind and with yet having something of the function of a focusing 
subjunct; cf 8.116. For example: 

Ah, so you've bought new sLiPpers yet! 

Everyone else turned discreetly away, but not John: John just had to turn and look yer! 
Again in some varieties of AmE there is an exclamatory use of any more, with various meanings: 
'(even) yet; (even) now; more and more; would you believe it?’ Frequently this usage amounts 
tolittle more than an expression of surprise: 

Did you say ‘encephalate’? What's that supposed to mean any more?’ [approximately: 

*What on earth does that mean?'] 

They're dancing in the street any more! 

She's looking better and better any more! 


Other time subjuncts 

As well as being used for focusing and intensification (cf 8.116//, 8.104/f) but 
in close relation to such uses, just (always at M) can express time position. 
With the perfective or progressive, it can mean either ‘at this/that precise 
moment’ or ‘very recently’: 


He’s just stopped talking. 
Tm just finishing an article on the subject. 
When I saw her, she had just come back. 


In informal AmE, this is true also with the simple past (Where's John?’ ‘He 
just went out’). More generally with the simple past, just means ‘recently’, 
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and with the future or present progressive it means ‘very soon’, in both cases 
frequently in association with more specific time adverbials: 


She just spoke to me about it (a moment or so ago). 
He's just coming (in a moment or so). 


On just as a downtoner (diminisher), cf 8.111. 
‘The combination just now is used at E for either ‘very recently’ or ‘very 
soon’: 


; I'm F . 
Isaw her just now. ri we} seeing her just now. 
(Contrast just + then, right + now/then, 8.116.) 
Time duration is expressed (by implication) i in the use of some intensifiers 
such as enough: 


Have you talked to him enough now? ['sufficiently /ong’] 
We played cards a little last night. [‘for a short time] 
I hate having to wait a lot at the bank. [‘a long time] 


But it is time frequency that especially involves the use of subjuncts. For 
example: 


doesn't ever come 
She 4 never comes 
hardly ever comes 
[Cf informally never ever: ‘They never ever clean their windows’.] 
They are forever complaining. 
Iam ever open to new ideas. <formal> [always would be more usual, 
and ever is normally nonassertive; cf 10.60] 


I have (ae } reviewed a more dishonest book. 


to see me. 


They should sometimes give their dog a bath. 
Several intensifiers (cf 8. 10477) are also nsed for time frequency, as in: 


I used to play squash very often buta now I don't play muchja lotja great 
deal. 


. . but now I barely/hardly/scarcely play (at all). 


.butnowI ees 


Sedrid a ever play. 


. and I still play a little/a bit. 


Positional norms are as illustrated, but sometimes may also occur at / or E; 
rarely and seldom at I would usually require subject-operator inversion 
(cf 18.24) and at E would normally be rather heavily modified: 


I play squash very seídom indeed. 


[a] Several of these subjuncts have some of the character of adjuncts, especially when premodified 
or focused: 
It is very seldom that I write poetry these days. 
It was only just now that I remembered our appointment. 
It is only a little that we play bridge. 
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b] In very informal use, hardly can be at E without Prosodic weight: 


(She used to write a lot but now) she doesn’t write at ALL hardly. {more usual: ‘she hardly 
writes at all'] 
There is also an informal double negative as in: ‘You can't hardly move in this office’. TN 
acceptably: ‘You can hardly move . . .'] 


Emphasizers 

There is a range of subjuncts concerned with expressing the semantic role of 
modality (cf 8.8) which have a reinforcing effect on the truth value of the 
clause or part of the clause to which they apply. In adding to the force (as 
distinct from the degree) of a constituent, emphasizers do not require that 
theconstituentconcerned should be gradable. When, however, the constituent 
emphasized: is indeed gradable, the adverbial takes on the force of an 
intensifier (cf 8.104). Compare the use of really in the following: i 


He really may have injured innocent people. [1] 
He may really have injured innocent people. . .[21 
He may have really injured innocent people. i [3] 


In[1]and[2] we have a pure emphasizer and we might paraphrase as follows: 


It is really possible that he has injured... [1a] 
It is possible that it is really true that he has injured... : [2a] 


With [3], however, the implication is of a high degree of i injury as well as the 
assertion of certainty; ie both [3a] and [3b]: 


Itis possible that he has really [ie actually, indeed, certainly] 


injured . . : [3a] 
It is possible that he has really [ie seriously, to a severe extent] 
injured innocent people. [3b] 


The typical emphasizer really illustrates both the structural equivocation discussed in 8.96 and 
also the inherent nature of the subjunct in being subordinated semantically to another unit in 
the clause (c/ 8.88, 8.25). Thus individual speakers will vacillate as to how the emphasis may be 
grammatically realized, as in: 
He's in a real corner. 
He's in real difficulties. 


He's really in a corner. (?) He's in really a corner. 


He's really in difficulties. 


Common emphasizers include: 


(a) actually, certainly, clearly, definitely, indeed, obviously, plainly, really, 
surely, for certain, for sure, of course  . 
(b) frankly, honestly, literally, simply, fairly (esp BrE», just 


Group (a) consists mainly of items that can also function as disjuncts 
expressing the comment that what is being said is true (cf 8.127). Group (b) 
consists mainly of items that can also function as disjuncts conveying the 
speaker's assertion that his words are the unvarnished truth (cf 8.124). Since 
it is normally expected that a person intends his hearer to accept what he 
says as true, the addition of the comment or assertion in no way alters but 
merely emphasizes the truth of the communication. When these emphasizers 
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are positioned next to a part of the communication, without being separated 
intonationally or by punctuation, their effect is often to emphasize that part 
alone, though there may be ambivalence as to whether the emphasis is on the 
part or on the whole. 

Examples of the use of emphasizers: 


She plainly likes the dress. 

I honestly don't know what he wanted. 

I can't really believe him. 

He actually sat next to her. 

I just can't understand it. 

They will surely object to his intervention. 
They literally tore his argument to pieces. lef 8.126] 
They obviously don't want it. 

He fairly jumped for joy. (esp BrE) 

I simply don’t believe it. 

They will warn us for sure. 


With Group (a) should be considered responses to requests: 


A: Please get me the file on Robert Schultz. 
B: cBRtainly 
SURE (esp AmE informal) 
strely <esp AmE) 
All RIGHT 
RIGHT 
òk | 
wiLL DÓ <BrE informal) 
Very GÓOD 


A: Are you willing to help her? 
B: (Yes) certainly 
SURE (esp AmE informal) 
sorely (esp AmE) 
Yes inDÉED 
Yes vis 
ÒK 
RIGHT (esp AME) 
All RIGHT [implies lack of enthusiasm] 
HARDly 
No inDEED 
Certainly NOT 
(No) NO 


Only a few of these responses, of course, correspond directly to subjuncts in 
full clauses; eg ‘I certainly will’, ‘I will indeed’, ‘I sure will’. It is especially 
with Group (a) that we should associate the asseveratives of very informal 
speech. Consider the following rather angry exchange: 


A: You altered the clock. 
B: I didn’t! I never even touched it. 
A: You Dip. 
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As well as this last response we might find: 


You did sò. (informal, esp by children) 
You certainly piv. 
You darned well Dip. (very informal» 


Cfalso the following, all very informal : 
Who the hell i 
in the blazes : for goodness' sake 
ere on earth [4 question 4-] for pity's sake ? 


Why in heaven 
How in (the) hell 


For example : 
Why on earth did you alter the CLOCK for goodness’ sake? 


Other types of utterance with- subjunct asseveratives include the very 
informal: 


I told them to darned well go. [cf 8.21] 


the hell 


Itold them to get their car { to hell 


} out of my drive. 


[a] For some speakers, plain can informally function as a subjunct (‘He’s plain dishonest’), but =” 
more usually the informal version would be just plain, as in ‘He’s just 'plain disuóNest' (Cf 8.96). 
[b] The subjunct sure in ‘I sure will’ (esp AmE) is to be distinguished from the two adjectival 
uses: 

Iam sure of winning. {‘I feel confident that I shall win’] 

Iam sure to win. {‘There is widespread confidence that I shall win'] 
[c] In Group (a), for certain and for sure cannot function as disjuncts of comment (among other 
things, they are only rarely positioned initially) but are obviously related to certainly and surely 
respectively in their emphasizer uses. In Group (b), fairly (esp BrE> and just cannot function as 
speaker's authority disjuncts. However, fairly can be related to the set of such disjuncts to be fair, 
to put it fairly, etc, for which there happens to be no corresponding adverb, while an association 
can be seen between simply in Simply tell him he's wrong, disjunct; I am speaking simply, process 
adjunct, ‘in a simple manner’; J simply say, restrictive focusing subjunct (c/ 8.116//), ‘merely’, 
‘only’, ‘just’; and just in J just say, restrictive subjunct. 
[d] On the use of literally, cf 8.126. 


Cooccurrence restrictions on emphasizers 

While emphasizers in Group (a) seem to be free to cooccur with any verb or 
predication, those in Group (b) tend to be limited. For example, fairly (esp 
BrE» and absolutely require some suggestion of exaggeration in the 
predication: 


fairly (esp BrE» 
In her anger, she t bsolutely 


*In her anger, she 5 bed BrE) 


} screamed at him. 


j spoke to him. 


On the other hand, honestly tends to cooccur with verbs expressing attitude 
or cognition: 


They honestly admire her courage. 


Note 
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He honestly believes their accusation. 
?*In her anger, she honestly screamed at him. [+ disjunct (cf Note) as in ‘I 
am honestly telling you . . .’] 


When some emphasizers are used with gradable verbs they may also have a 


scaling effect akin to that of boosters (cf 8.105): 


He really likes her. [He likes her very much’] 
I indeed appreciate your help. [ʻI greatly appreciate your help’) 
He definitely impressed them. [‘He impressed them greatly’] 


But unlike the boosters, these have of course a reinforcing and emphatic 


_effect with nongradable verbs too: 


He really was there. 
She indeed sat next to them. 


We definitely saw it. 


Other emphasizers tend to have a scaling effect more readily with gradable 
words that are adjectives and nouns (cf 7.4): 


She is certainly intelligent. ['She is very intelligent'] 

I was frankly appalled at his attitude. (‘I was absolutely appalled'] 
He's obviously a fool. [‘He’s a big fool] 

He's clearly a dangerous man. [*He's a very dangerous man’] 


The scaling effect of really and indeed is more obvious with adjectives: 


It was really funny. 
He's dangerous indeed. [mannered without a correlating very: *very 
dangerous indeed"] 


Speakers may vary in the extent to which they feel that all or some of these 
emphasizers have a scaling effect. 


If honestly is used as in ‘Honestly, she screamed at him’, the adverbial is a disjunct (ef 8.124), 
asserting the speaker's good faith in making the statement rather than emphasizing the particular 
choice of words in the predication. A move to J would likewise change the relationship in respect 
of several other itents illustrated in the examples (eg: frankly); so too would a move to E, where 
the disjunct would require a separate intonation nucleus: ‘She SCREAMED at him FRANKly’, ‘She 
SCREAMED at him( HONestly/.” 


Syntactic features of emphasizers 

Most emphasizers normally precede the item they emphasize (iM, M, eM 
positions in respect of verb phrases, cf 8.14), and for certain and for sure are 
exceptional in being at E. As subjuncts, emphasizers differ from adjuncts in 
several ways. They cannot be contrasted with one another in alternative 
interrogation or alternative negation; they cannot be the focus of focusing 
subjuncts or of a cleft sentence, nor (in the case of the adverbs) can they be 
the focus of clause comparison or be premodified by however, how, or so. 
Many can, however, come within the scope of predication pro-forms or 
ellipsis; for example: 


certainly 
surely 


} object and so will Mary. 
[= ‘it is equally certain/sure that Mary will object’] 


Joan will { 


Note 
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As several of the examples in T 100 show, most emphasizers can precede a 
negated verb phrase, except for fairly (esp BrE»: 


They fairly danced for joy at the news. (esp BrE» 
*They fairly didn't dance for joy at the news. 


Several items tend to cooccur with clausal negation and precede the verb 
phrase in such a case, in particular honestly, just; simply. 

Five emphasizers can lie within the scope of clause negation, and the last 
two listed are normally thus, since they are placed at E: 


actually, definitely, really, for certain, for sure 
All of them can become the focus of negation: 


I don’t RÉ£ALIy'know him. 

He didn’t Actually sit next to her. 
They don't p£rinitely want it. 
They don't know for cÉRtain. 
Ican't tell you for SÜRE. 


Since actually, définitely, and really can also lie outside the scope of clause 
negation, we have a contrast between the two possibilities, the scope of 
negation being marked by the horizontal bracket (cf 10.64): 


I really don't know him. ['The real truth is that I don't know him’, 
L—— —— —3À "jel don’t know him at all’ 
I don't really know him. [‘It’s not the real truth that I know him’ ; 
I je'l don't know him well’] 
He actually didn't sit next to her. [The actual fact is that he didn’t sit 


next to her"] 
He didn't actually sit next to her. [‘It’s not an actual fact that he sat next 
ot 
to her'] 


They definitely don’t want it. [‘It’s definite that they don’t want it’] 
(ee 
They don’t definitely want it, [It’s not definite that they want it] 


All the emphasizers except certainly and surely (and for most speakers fairly 

too) can appear in a question; compare: 

*certainly 

*surely 
definitely 
really 


Do they want him to be elected? 


In general, the emphasizers do not appear with imperatives, but some people 
use actually, definitely, and really with imperatives: 


Don't actually hate him for it — it wasn't really his fault. 
Definitely buy one now. 
Make an effort this time; but really make an effort. 


The informal phrase all right can be a process adjunct (cf 8.79) as in ‘Did she manage to find the 
place all right?’ ; a content disjunct (cf 8.1277) as in ‘All RIGHT, she’s a good srübent' (ie ‘I grant 
you’); and also an emphasizer subjunct as in: 

She's a good srÜDent, all RIGHT, [‘She’s certainly a good student’] 
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The subjunct may relate to a specific element, as to the time adjunct in: 
She won't worry unless you hurt yourself. THEN she'll worry all RIGHT. 


E 41 $ 
[= ‘Then ea she'll worry'] 


8.103. The emphasizers either cannot be modified or are unlikely to be modified; 
an exception is definitely, which is sometimes premodified by quite or very. 
Certain emphasizers not listed in 8.100 appear in restricted environments: 


(i) Always when preceded by can or could must be in a positive declarative 
clause: 


You can "always sleep on the FLÓOR. [You can certainly . . .] 


The possibility of adding to this sentence an adverbial referring to a specific. 
future time such as tonight or just for one night rules out the temporal meaning. 


of always. By contrast, if the clause is negative, the temporal meaning alone 
is activated and the item is no longer a subjunct: 


You can’t ALways sleep on the FLÓOR. 
{= ‘You can't sleep on the floor on all occasions] 


(ii) Unmodified well when preceded by can, could, may, or might must be in 
a positive declarative clause; the effect is to imply probability where the 
auxiliary alone connoted only possibility: 


may 


ight 
im well be true that he beat her. [= ‘It may indeed . . .’ or even 
could ‘It is quite likely to be true... .'] 


Note also with fronting (of 18.20): 


It 


She hopes they will respond gratefully (s as $) well they may. 
1 4 which they may well do. 
i * 
This would imply ‘should’, and (especially with as) there would be little 


difference in meaning if the example ended *. . . as well they ought/should’ — 
although, without fronting, weli does not thus cooccur with ought or should: 


*He pen] well... 
ought 
With some verbs, there are other restrictions on the auxiliaries admitted: 

may 

might 

He Pind well attend the meeting instead of me. 
could 
['He may surely . . .’, ‘He can very easily . . ."] 


On the other hand, intensified by very, the subjunct usage has no such 
restriction to positive clauses or to certain verbs: 


8.104 
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He m qf very well attend the meeting. `. 
[He surely can . . .", ‘He surely can’t. ..’, ‘He can’t very easily . . .’] 


(iii) Necessarily is an emphasizer when preceded by must: 


A school teacher who wishes to be honest must necessarily prepare her 
lessons. [*must inevitably’] 


Otherwise, necessarily is an adjunct of contingency which tends to cooccur 
with the clausal negative particle: 


That doesn’t necessarily follow: [‘That doesn't follow inevitably’] 
follow necessarily. 


(iv) Needs (rare, literary? has to be preceded or followed by must it ina positive 
declarative or interrogative clause: 


That must needs be their intention. [*must inevitably'] 


[a] Indeed can be postposed: 
I appreciate your help inp£ep. (rather formal or old-fashioned) 
This is more common with adjectives (particularly if they are modified by another intensifier) 
and nouns with indefinite article; ` 
He was very happy inDÈED. 
It was a sacrifice inD£ED. 
She became a much abler doctor inpDÈED. 
In some of these examples, indeed is functioning as an intensifier: ‘very happy indeed’. 
Contrast, with indeed as conjunct: s 
He was very HÀPpy, inDÉED. (or . . . HÀPpy, indeed.) 
She became a much abler póctor, inDEED. (or . . ., indeed.) 
It was a sáCrifice, inDÉED. (or . . ., indeed.) 
[b] Readily, easily, with ease, and comfortably (especially when in M position) come close to being 
emphasizers. Easily tends to cooccur with the modal auxiliaries. For example: 
They readily admitted their guilt. 
They might easily have been arrested. [cf ‘might well . . ."] 
We will comfortably finish on time. 
Contrast these with the manner adjunct easily and the manner/result adjunct comfortably in: 
He answers questions readily. ['in a ready and cooperative way’] 
Are you sitting comfortably? {‘in such a way that you are comfortable?) 


Intensifiers 

The intensifier subjuncts are broadly concerned with the semantic category 
of DEGREE (cf 8.9). It should be noted that the term ‘intensifier’ does not refer 
only to means whereby an increase in intensification is expressed. Rather, an 
intensifying subjunct indicates a point on an abstractly conceived intensity 
scale; and the point indicated may be relatively low or relatively high. The 
scale is seen as applying to a predicate or to some part of a predicate, such as 
the predication, the verb phrase, or even an item within the verb phrase 
(cf 8.96). The verbs in question are largely expressive of attitude. 

It is useful to distinguish two subsets of intensifiers: 


Maximizers (eg: completely) 


(I) AMPLIFIERS Boosters (eg: very much) 


Note 
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Approximators (eg: almost) 
Compromisers (eg: more or less) 
Diminishers (eg: partly) 
Minimizers (eg: hardly) 


(II) DOWNTONERS 


Amplifiers scale upwards from an assumed norm; downtoners have a 
lowering effect, usually scaling downwards from an assumed norm. Such 
scaling requires that the item or unit to which the intensifier applies is 
gradable. The subtypes provide nothing more than a rough guide to semantic 
distinctions, because (1) the varying effects of intensifiers represent a semantic 
gradient, which is obscured by a clear-cut division into classes; (ii) some 
intensifiers are sometimes used for different effects; and (iii) speakers vary in 
their use of intensifiers. 

Intensification is realized for the most part by adverbs, but occasionally 
also by noun phrases and prepositional phrases. 


fa] On the relation between ‘fully approve’ and ‘full approval’ etc, cf App 1.71 Note [b]. For 
intensifying adjectives, cf 7.33f. For modifying adverbs as intensifiers, cf 7.87f. 
(b] For gradability with reference to adjectives and adverbs, cf 7.4. 


Amplifiers 
Amplifiers scale upwards. They are divided into (a) MAXIMIZERS, which can 
denote the upper extreme of the scale, and (b) BOOSTERS, which denote a high 
degree, a high point on the scale. Both subsets, but especially boosters, form 
open classes, and new expressions are frequently created to replace older 
ones whose impact follows the trend of hyperbole in rapidly growing 
ineffectual. f 
Most amplifiers can be contrasted in alternative negation with to some 
extent, and this propensity is a semantic test for their inclusion in the class of 
amplifiers: 


He didn't ignore my request completely, but he did ignore it to some 
extent. i 

They don’t admire his music greatly, bi they do admire it to some 
extent. ` 


By contrast, emphasizers (cf 8.99//) cannot be so used: 


*He didn't really ignore my request, but he did ignore it to some extent. 


*They don't definitely admire his music, but they do admire it to some extent. 


Common amplifiers, within the two subclasses (cf 8.104), include: 


(a) MAXIMIZERS 
absolutely, altogether, completely, entirely, extremely, fully, perfectly, quite 
(contrast compromiser use, 8.111), thoroughly, totally, utterly; in all respects; 
the intensifying use of most (cf 7.87). For example: 


They fully appreciate our problems. 
They thoroughly disapprove of his methods. 
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They totally believed in the leader’s integrity. 
He has completely ignored my request. 

I can perfectly see why you are anxious about it. 
She entirely agrees with you. 

We utterly deplore his tactics. 

I enjoyed the play extremely. 

I must absolutely refuse to listen to your grumbling. 
She will altogether reject such views. 

I quite forgot about her birthday. 

He paid for the damage fully. 

She hasn’t closed the door completely. 

I most appreciate your kindness. 


(b) BOOSTERS 
badly, bitterly, deeply, enormously, far, greatly, heartily, highly, intensely, 
much; severely, so, strongly, terribly, violently, well; a great deal, a good deal, 
a lot, by far; exclamatory how; the intensifying use e more (cf 7.85 Note 
[bD . 
Cf also actively (engaged in), hard (at work), = hard’, where ‘(She’s) at 
work’ would connote spatial position. 
For example: 


They greatly admire his music. 

I need a drink badly, 

They like her very much. 

They resent him deeply. 

He must have bitterly regretted his mistake many times. 
I much prefer the old methods. 

I so wanted to see her. [‘I wanted to see her very much’} 
His results will have far exceeded his expectations. 

We all know him well. 

They annoy me a great deal. 

We miss our old friends a lot. (informal) 

How they suffered! (‘How very much they suffered !’] 

I used to concentrate on Brahms but now I more enjoy Beethoven. 


The distinction between maximizers and boosters is not a hard and fast one. 
In particular, when maximizers are in M position they often express a very 
high degree, whereas when they are in E position they are more likely to 
convey their absolute meaning of extreme degree. For example, many 
speakers may see very little difference in force between the maximizer utterly 
and the booster violently when these are in M position: 


utterly ; 
They is lent y} detested him. 


Speakers vary in the extent to which they give a seriously hyperbolic reading 
to the maximizer. The tendency to use the maximizer for merely a high 
degree is especially great for attitudinal verbs such as detest. 


In somewhat old-fashioned informal BrE, rather functions as an exclamatory booster: ‘Did you 
enjoy the party? ‘Răther! (sometimes ‘RaTHËR'). 


8.106 


Note 
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Modification and comparison of maximizers 

If the maximizers are interpreted as expressing the absolute extreme on a 
scale, they cannot themselves be modified or compared for degree. 
Modification and comparison cannot apply to prepositional phrases or to 
most adverbs that do not end in -/y (altogether, quite, most). With the other 
adverbs there is considerable variation in usage, with the semantic class of 
verb as a further variable. We exemplify the variation by taking the first nine 
sentences in 8.105 that illustrate the use of maximizers as tested for 
modification and comparison. Let us consider four possibilities: 


(i) premodification of the maximizer by how, introducing a question or 
exclamation, eg: 


How thoroughly do they disapprove of his methods? 
How utterly we deplore his tactics! 


(ii) premodification of the maximizer by however to form the opening of a 
dependent adverbial clause, eg: 


However totally they believed in the leader's integrity, they were 
prepared to examine his actions dispassionately. 


(iii) the maximizer as the focus of clause comparison, eg: 
He ignored my request more completely than she did. 
(iv) premodification of the maximizer by very, eg: 


They very fully appreciate our problems. 


Table 8.1062 Modification and comparison of maximizers 
'() (ii) (iii) (iv) 
how however morethan very 

fully 
thoroughly 
totally 
completely 
perfectly 
entirely 
utterly 
extremely 
absolutely 


St ERE + 
mw bf 


wtb t tests 
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Table 8.106a gives the results of the testing. As can be seen from the results, 
it is possible to use fully and thoroughly to denote a very high point on the 
scale, but only absolutely is felt to be absolute, marking the absolute extreme 
of intensification and hence not susceptible itself of modification. The queries 
in the Table indicate an area of divided usage. There is a prescriptive 
tradition forbidding the use of very or the comparative with completely and 
perfectly, as well as with their respective adjective forms. 


Indeed, similar restrictions on modification and comparison apply to the adjective bases of these 
adverbs, though they are not identical. Table 8.106b lists these adjective bases and shows the 


— —T 


Vp 
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results of tésts on them for modification by more and by very. Modification by how and however 
coincides with that by more. £ 


Table 8.106b Modification and comparison of adjective bases of maximizers 


more very 


full 
thorough 
total 
complete 
perfect 
entire 
utter 
extreme 
absolute 


dod 


Mo | 
3 


The queries represent in part divided usage. But the acceptability of the modifiers with these 
intensifying adjectives (cf 7.33/) also depends on the noun. If the noun is abstract and derived 
from a verb, it seems more acceptable to modify the adjective by more or very. Contrast: 


y investigation. 
I have never seen a more complete | , 
: ?fool. 


?understanding of the problem. 
?*right to do what he likes. ` 
The item may also occur as other than an intensifying adjective and there need not then be any 
problem of modification: 
She expressed very extreme views. 
Her views on the subject are more extreme than mine. 


He has a very perfect { 


} {extreme = ‘not moderate’} 


Cooccurrence restrictions on amplifiers 
Certain amplifiers tend to cooccur predominantly with certain verbs; for 
example: 


I entirely +- agree 

We badly + need, want 

I completely + forget [cf also, informally, ‘I clean forgot!’] 
They greatly + admire, enjoy 


In some cases, the amplifiers cooccur with a semantic class of verbs, for 
example greatly with verbs having a favourable implication and utterly with 
verbs having an unfavourable implication. Some intensifiers, such as deeply, 
tend to occur with attitudinal verbs (cf 8.101): 


They wounded him deeply. [would usually refer to emotional wounding] 
They wounded him badly. [would usually refer to physical wounding] 


Even when there is an item-class selectivity, the amplifier may not cooccur 
with all the items in the class. We have: 


deeply + hate, dislike, admire, love, value, regret 
but not: 


*deeply + like, prefer, favour 


Further investigation may also show that semantically-definable classes of 
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amplifiers tend to cooccur with semantically-definable classes of verbs. 

But the situation can be even more complicated. Sometimes there are 
syntactic conditions for certain types of lexical cooccurrence. Much is largely 
used in nonassertives, unless premodified: 


*She likes him much. 
very 
She likes him 4 so much. 
too 
I don't much care for Max Bruch. 
Do you like him much? 


I don’t like him much j [though *very much" would be more usual] 


Yet with some verbs, unpremodified much can be used, but only in M 


position: 
prefer his offer. 
We much admire your technique. 

appreciate your invitation. 
regret the inconvenience. 

prefer his offer 

admire your technique : 

*We y iqu much. [where ‘very much’ would 


appreciate your invitation 


regret the inconvenience be fully acceptable] 


Note [a] Very much is Bnelier example of where it is possible to select the gradable sense of a verb. 
While: 
They missed lies 
is ambiguous between the ‘emotive’ sense (‘feel sorry or unhappy at the loss or absence of") and 
the sense of ‘arriving too late for’, the addition of very much allows only the emotive sense: 
They very much missed her. 
They missed her very much, 
Where the emotive senise would not be normal, very much cannot be added: 
very much missed the bus. 
“They got up late, and so they missed the bus very much. 
Compare also: ! ^ 
He very much expected trouble at the meeting. 
?*He very much expécted a 14 bus but it turned out to be a 73. 
She very much appears to be in trouble. d 
?*She very much appears in public. 
[b] The colloquial n't half (esp BrE» tends to cooccur with predications already implying high 
orlow intensification: 
She doesn't half. PS [She swears a great deal'] 
It’s not half cold today. 
It hasn't half been cold today. 
As well as being an amplifier, this phrase can be used (noncolloquially and more literally) as a 
downtoner; compare: 
Tm not HALF ‘satisfied. (‘I am only partially satisfied'] 
I'm not [half s&risfied. [‘I am highly satisfied'] 


Your new suit isn't half BAD. ['I like it’] } <informal, esp dialectal) 


8.108 Amplifiers cooccur only with gradable verbs, and when adverbial items of 
the same form cooccur with nongradable verbs they do not function as 


Note 
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amplifiers, but as “quantifiers, duratives, or frequentatives (cf 8. 115), or as 
process adjuncts (cf 8.78f): 


She drinks milk a lot. ['often'] 
He will judge us severely. ['in a severe manner'] 


However, a nongradable verb can become gradable when the focus is on the 
result of the process rather than on the process itself. For example, if the 
perfective particle up is added to drink or the perfective aspect of the verb is 
used, the focus is on the result, and an amplifier such as completely can 
cooccur with drink: 


He drank up his beer completely. _ 
He has completely drunk his beer. 


Similarly, while judge is nongradable, misjudge is gradable, since misjudge is 
concerned with the result of the judging and is also susceptible of an 
evaluative meaning: : 


arr, | very much | . eb ers 
He { badly } judged the gituation 


very much| |... vere NES 
He { badly } misjudged the situation. 
And if badly is used with judge, it is interpreted as a process adjunct (perhaps 
expressing a blend of process with result) and must be put in E position: 


He judged the situation badly. [‘in a way that was bad and with bad 
results'] 


[a] The perfective particles with certain verbs function as amplifying subjuncts (cf also 8.33): 
He drank (up) his beer. 

[b] The gradable/nongradable distinction (c/ 7.4) between judge and misjudge is found in other 

morphologically-related verbs: 


NONGRADABLE GRADABLE 
calculate miscalculate 
estimate overestimate, underestimate 
rate overrate, underrate 
represent misrepresent 
behave misbehave 
manage mismanage 
Positions of amplifiers 


M and E positions are open to most adverbs that are amplifiers; noun phrases 
and prepositional phrases are restricted to E position. In positive declarative 
clauses, M position is favoured for both boosters and maximizers when we 
want to express a scaling upwards, but E position is preferred for maximizers 
when we want to denote the absolute upper extreme of the scale. Hence, the 
effect of the maximizer completely in M position in: 


He completely denied it. 


is close to that of the booster strongly or the emphasizer really, which can 
have a scaling effect similar to that of boosters (cf 8.101): 
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List of irregular verbs (— Unit 24) 


infinitive 
be 
beat 
become 
begin 
bite 
blow 
break 
bring 
build 
buy 
catch 
choose 
come 
cost 
cut 
do 
draw 
drink 
drive 
eat 
fall 
feel 
fight 
find 
fly 
forget 
get 
give 
go 
grow 
hang 
have 
hear 
hide 
hit 
hold 
hurt 
keep 
know 
leave 
lend 


past simple 
was/were 
beat 
became 
began 
bit 
blew 
broke 
brought 
built 
bought 
caught 
chose 
came 
cost 
cut 

did 
drew 
drank 
drove 
ate 

fell 

felt 
fought 
found 
flew 
forgot 
got 
gave 
went 
grew 
hung 
had 
heard 
hid 

hit 
held 
hurt 
kept 
knew 
left 
lent 


past participle 
been 
beaten 
become 
begun 
bitten 
blown 
broken 
brought 
built 
bought 
caught 
chosen 
come 
cost 
cut 
done 
drawn 
drunk 
driven 
eaten 
fallen 
felt 
fought 
found 
flown 
forgotten 
got 
given 
gone 
grown 
hung 
had 
heard 
hidden 
hit 
held 
hurt 
kept 
known 
left 
lent 


infinitive 
let 

lie 
light 
lose 
make 
mean 
meet 
pay 
put 
read (reed)* 
ride 
ring 
rise 
run 
say 
see 
sell 
send 
shine 
shoot 
show 
shut 
sing 
sit 
sleep 
speak 
spend 
stand 
steal 
swim 
take 
teach 
tear 
tell 
think 
throw 
understand 
wake 
wear 
win 
write 


past simple 
let 

lay 

lit 

lost 
made 
meant 
met 
paid 
put 
read (red)* 
rode 
rang 
rose 
ran 
said 
saw 
sold 
sent 
shone 
shot 
showed 
shut 
sang 
sat 
slept 
spoke 
spent 
stood 
stole 
swam 
took 
taught 
tore 
told 
thought 
threw 
understood 
woke 
wore 
won 
wrote 


past participle 
let 

lain 

lit 

lost 
made 
meant 
met 
paid 
put 
read (red)* 
ridden 
rung 
risen 
run 
said 
seen 
sold 
sent 
shone 
shot 
shown 
shut 
sung 
sat 
slept 
spoken 
spent 
stood 
stolen 
swum 
taken 
taught 
torn 
told 
thought 
thrown 
understood 
woken 
worn 
won 
written 


Some verbs can be regular (-ed) or irregular (-t): 


* pronunciation 


infinitive past simple / past participle infinitive past simple / past participle 
burn burned or burnt learn learned or learnt 
dream dreamed or dreamt smell smelled or smelt 


244 
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He 197080 | denied it. 
really 


On the other hand, when completely is in E position: 
He denied it completely. 

the intention seems to be closer to: 
He denied it in every respect. 


Where the absolute meaning is expected, some people find only E position 
acceptable: ; . 


?He completely dissected the animal. 

?They completely divided up the money. 
He dissected the animal completely. [‘into all the prescribed parts’] 
They divided up the money completely. [tthe whole of the money’] 


We can also contrast the probable interpretations of violently in the two 
positions shown in: 


They violently attacked him. 
` They attacked him violently. 


In M position, violently is likely to be interpreted as a booster ['strongly'] and 
attacked will then be equivalent to ‘condemned’, a verbal assault. On the 
other hand, when violently is in E position, we are likely to interpret it literally 
[with violence'] as a manner process adjunct (¢f8.79), with attacked now 
referring to physical assault. 

In negative, interrogative, and imperative clauses, E position is normal in 
all cases. i 


[a] The subjuncts extremely, most, and (when no comparative clause follows) more are usually in 
E position. Exclamatory how, of course, appears only at /. 
[b] Some boosters. (including well) occasionally appear in iM position, usually (but not 
necessarily) when they are themselves intensified or before an emphatic auxiliary and especially 
when the utterances follow an associated statement; these subjuncts might thus be seen as 
subject-oriented (cf: 8.92): EN 

A: I'd prefer tossee them tomorrow, 

B: And if very MÜCH| would prefer to see them tomorrow. 

Cfalso: 

I so did want to meet them. 

I well can understand your problem. 
For some speakers,:M position is common for very much in very much would like, though others 
find it odd: 

?I very much would like to speak to you sometime today. 

In all these examples, M would be far more usual as in: ‘I would very much prefer . . .", ‘I did so 
want...'etc. 


M 


Syntactic features of amplifiers 

Amplifiers can be contrasted with other intensifiers in alternative interroga- 
tion and negation, and they can come within the scope of predication pro- 
forms or ellipsis. On the other hand, they cannot be the focus of a cleft 
sentence: 


ES Ee Eee ee 


a MÀ c ———— 


Note 
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*It was completely that he ignored your request. 


But for some people, they can be the focus of a cleft sentence if they are 
modified or if the focal clause is interrogative or negative (cf 8.113, 8.83): 


?Wasit completely that he ignored your request? 
?I know that it wasn’t entirely that he agreed with us. 
71 wonder how fully it was that they appreciated your problems. 


Most boosters accept comparison and modification, but maximizers vary in 
this respect (cf 8.106). i 

Amplifiers do not usually serve as a response to a How-question, though 
they can if the verb in the question has to do with general evaluation : 


Very much. 


*How do they admire his music? (They admire it) { Greatly 


Very much, 


How do you like it? (I like it) f Greatly 


They can often be evoked by How much: 


How much do they admire his music? (They admire it) Greatly. 


Other question forms eliciting amplifiers are To what extent... ? How far (do you think . . .)? 
What do you think of . . .? 


Downtoners : 

Downtoners have a generally lowering effect on the force of the verb or 
predication and many of them apply a scale to gradable verbs. They can be 
divided into four groups (cf 8.104): 


(a) APPROXIMATORS serve to express an approximation to the force of the 
verb, while indicating that the verb concerned expresses more than is 
relevant, 

(b) COMPROMISERS have only a slight lowering effect and tend, as with (a), to 
call in question the appropriateness of the verb concerned. 

(c) DIMINISHERS scale downwards and roughly mean ‘to a small extent’. 

(d) MINIMIZERS are negative maximizers, ‘(not) to any extent’. 


Groups (a) and (b) should be compared with disjuncts of metalinguistic 
comment, cf 8.126. 

The four groups represent semantic distinctions among downtoners, both 
in the force of downtoning and in combining this aspect with questioning the 
expression in (a) and (b) as distinct from a simpler grading of intensity in (c) 
and (d). But the assignment of individual downtoners to particular groups 
would vary from speaker to speaker. 

Common downtoners include: 


(a) APPROXIMATORS 
almost, nearly, practically (informal), virtually, as good as <informal), all 
but 
For example: 


— 
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I almost resigned. 

He virtually dictated the terms of the settlement. 
They practically forced him to resign. 

They as good as ruined the school. 

She all but kissed us. 


(b) COMPROMISERS 


kind of (informal, esp AME) 
sort of (informal? 


quite [contrast maximizer use with nongradables, cf 8.105] 


rather 
enough, sufficiently, more or less 


For example: 


I kind of like him. (informal, esp AmE) [on positioning of 


kind of, cf 1.64] 


As he was walking along, he sort of stumbled and seemed 


ill. informal? | 


I quite enjoyed the party, but I’ve been to better ones. (esp BrE> 
I’m sure you'll like her enough to invite her to your party. 


He more or less resented their interference. 


(c) DIMINISHERS 
These may be divided as between (i) the EXPRESSION diminishers which 
seek to express only part of the potential force of the item concerned, and 
(ii) the ATTITUDE diminishers which seek to imply that the force of the 
item concerned is limited. With (ii) should be compared the restrictive 


subjuncts, (cf 8.116). 


(i) mildly, partially, partly, quite, slightly, somewhat; in part, in some 
respects, to some extent; a bit, a little, least (of all) 


(ii) only, merely, simply; just (informal), but (formal and rather archaic) 


For example: 


(i) The incident somewhat influenced his actions in later life. 


We, know them slightly. 

I partly agree with you. $ 

They have always mildly disliked him. 

I can admire his courage fo some extent. 
(ii) I was only joking. 

a was merely a matter of finance. 

She'll Just be out for a few minutes. 
It seems but yesterday. 


MINIMIZERS 
negatives: barely, hardly, little, scarcely; 
nonassertives : in the least, in the slightest, at all, a bit 


For example: 
She scarcely knows me. 
I didn’t enjoy it in the least. 
He little realizes what trouble he has caused. 
They don't support her at all. 
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I don’t like his attitude a bit. ` 
We don't mind in the slightest. 


There are several noun phrases that can be minimizers only in negative 
clauses eg: 


Ididn't sleep a wink last night. 
Idon't owe you a thing. 


Cf 10.62 for other examples. 


j <informal> 


[a] For the distinction between little and a little, cf 5.23f. 
[b] Some speakers use kind of and sort of as approximators with nongradable verbs: 

He sort of smiled at us. [You could almost say he smiled at us'] 

He kind of grunted. ['You could almost say he grunted"] 
When they are used as approximators, we can say (c/ 8.112): 

He sort of smiled at us, but in fact it was more like a sneer. 
For other speakers, they are always nearer to more or less than to almost. Both uses are very 
informal and kind of is especially common in AmE. Somewhat more informally still, these items 
can be at E: ‘I'm puzzled, sort of’. 
[c] As well as being a maximizer (cf 8.105), especially with units that are either nongradable or 
are seen as being at the end of the scale (quite perfect), we see that quite, apparently contradictorily, 
has two further roles, whether used as a modifier (¢f7.56, 7.63) or as an adverbial. As 
compromiser, it is usually stressed only lightly; as diminisher, it is heavily stressed or actually 
made nuclear; with verbs, the usage is especially BrE. For example:. 

The book is quite Gdop. [compromiser or amplifier] 

It seems that they quite LIKE her. [compromiser] 

The book is QUITE GÓOD. "EPOR 

It seems that they QUITE LIKE a ldiministier: 718.17] 


There is however considerable variation idiolectically. Note that with negatives, only the 
maximizer use is found: ‘She didn't quite approve’. 


Approximators differ from most other downtoners in that they imply a denial 
of the truth value of what is denoted by the verb. Hence we can say, with the 
approximator almost: 


I almost resigned (but in fact I didn't resign). 


But we cannot deny in this way the truth value of what is said when we use 
most other downtoners: 


*I kind of like him (but in fact I don't like him). 
*We know them slightly (but in fact we don't know them). 


The minimizers differ from other downtoners in providing a modification 
towards a version that is more strictly true rather than a denial of the truth 
value of what has been said: 


She pend } knows me ( - in fact she doesn’t know me). 

I can barely understand him ( - in fact I can't understand him). 

He little realizes the trouble he has caused ( — in fact he doesn't 
realize it). 


In each case, the second clause turns the partial denial in the first clause into 
admitting a full denial. 
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Compromisers reach out towards an assumed norm but at the same time 
reduce the force of the verb. Consider the following: 


I kind of like him. (informal, esp AmE» 
I rather like him. (esp BrE» 


In saying either of these, we do not deny liking him. But we seem to be rather 
deprecating and grudging: ‘I might go as far as to say I like him". 

The difference between diminishérs and minimizers is not the nearness to 
the bottom of the scale, though most minimizers are indeed near the bottom. 
They are distinguished in their behaviour with respect to negation. The effect 
of negation is to deny the truth value of what is denoted by the verb: 


They didn't praise him in the sLiHTest. [They didn't praise him’] 
We don't like it a air. [We don't like it’] 


Diminishers are not usually the focus of negation, but when they are, the 
effect is to push the scaling towards the top. For example, with fall-rise 
nuclei: i 


They didn't praise him szicurly. [They praised him a lot'] 
We don't like it a Lírtle. [We like it a lot] 


Four of the minimizers - barely, hardly, little, scarcely — form a subgroup. 
They are themselves negative (cf 10.59, 10.64) and cannot be negated. On the 
rare occasions when they are positioned initially, there is subject-operator 
inversion. Of these four, hardly, scarcely, and barely can cooccur with 
nonassertives or with minimizers like a thing: 


scarcely : 
They 4 hardly ? need {i rond 
barely a thing. 
I scarcely slept a wink. 


For some people, the cooccurrence of these nonassertives or minimizers is 
marginally acceptable with barely. 

Certain minimizers not listed above appear in restricted environments 
(cf 8.103): 


(i) possibly and conceivably, when they operate upon can or could in 
nonassertive clauses: 


They can't possibly leave now. [‘They can't under any circumstances 
leave now'] 

Can he conceivably want to see me? ['Is it possible to imagine that he 
wants... ?] 


This use of possibly and conceivably is to be distinguished from their use as 
disjuncts (cf 8.127). Contrast: 


They can't possibly leave now. [minimizer] 
They possibly can't leave now. [disjunct — ‘It’s possible that they can’t 
leave now’] 


(ii) never is a negative minimizer in: 


Vu M NHAU ME A 
s S RES ES 


Y 


eene trn: 
i PY: 


Note 


8.113 
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You will never catch the train tonight. ['You will not under any 
circumstances catch the train tonight] 


The presence of an adverbial referring to a specific future time such as tonight 
rules out the temporal meaning of never (cf: always in 8.103). In nonassertive 
clauses ever (with some retention of temporal meaning) can replace never as 
minimizer; this is common, for instance, in rhetorical questions: 


Will they (never stop talking? Won't they ever learn? 
(*Won't they never learn?) 
I wondered if the train would (n)ever arrive. 


Informally, in some AmE, we have /ike to as an approximator, especially. in past-tense 
environments: | ! 

When he saw all the blood, he /ike to fainted. ['he nearly fainted'] 
Cfin more widespread informal use: ‘They damn near killed themselves in that accident.’ 


Syntactic features of downtoners ó 

Some downtoners can lie within the scope of clause interrogation and 
negation, but not the compromisers kind of, sort of, rather, more or less; the 
minimizer negatives; or most approximators. The focus of clause negation 
can be on the compromiser quite, the diminishers, and the approximators 
almost and nearly, but only when the negation is a denial of a previous 
assertion. For example: 


A: He almost crashed his car. "EN 
B: He didn't ALmost crash} He CRASHED] 


Contrast in alternative interrogation or negation seems possible only for the 
compromisers enough and sufficiently, for the diminishers, and for the 
approximators almost and nearly. 

Downtoners come within the scope of predication pro-forms and of ellipsis. 
Some downtoners can be focused by only; these include all the diminishers of 
subset (ci) in 8.111 (excluding least), and the minimizers barely and a bit. The 
same downtoners can be the focus of a cleft sentence under the same 
conditions as for amplifiers (cf 8.110). None of the downtoners can be the 
focus of also. Only diminisher adverbs and the minimizer Jittle can be the 
focus of clause comparison or be premodified. 

A few downtoners can precede a negative verb phrase: 


I almost didn’t meet him. 
She kind of wasn’t listening. 


He sort of didn’t want to say anything about v informal, esp AmE) 


Many downtoners can serve as the response to a question introduced by how 
much, etc (cf 8.110 Note). These include enough (but only a few of the 
compromisers), the nonassertive minimizers (unless preceded by not), and 
none of the approximators. 

On a use of rather as a booster, cf 8.105 Note. 


Positions of downtoners 
Most downtoners favour eM position and some are restricted to it: 


8.115 
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quite, rather, as good as, all but 
Thus: 


He must have been rather in a difficulty. 

She may have as good as finished the painting by now. (informal? 

She had a// but finished the painting when the burglary took place. 
*She may all but have finished . . . 


Others tend to be restricted either to M or iM: 
barely, hardly, scarcely, practically, virtually 
For example: 


He could hardly be described as an expert. 
_ She will virtually have finished by the time they arrive. 
She scarcely has had any sleep. [less usual than ‘has scarcely had'] 


On the other hand, iM is unacceptable to many people: 


?He hardly could be described as an expert. 
?She virtually will have finished by the time they arrive. 


A few downtoners are restricted to M in a positive clause, but can be at iM 
in a negative one (cf 8.113): 


kind of, sort of, almost, nearly 
A few others favour E position: 
a bit, at all 
or are largely restricted to E: 
enough, a little, and the emphatic "one bit 


For example n 


She didn’t like the play { 2 BIT. 
| 


s 


I will try and help them a little. 
On the other hand, a few diminishers can be placed at J: 


partly, in part, in some respects, to some extent 
! 


Intensifier iterhs as quantifiers, frequentatives, duratives 
Many items that are intensifiers are also used to denote a measure of quantity 
or of duration or of frequency in time (cf 8.98). These intensifiers include: 


most of the minimizers; 

the compromisers enough, sufficiently; 

the boosters much, a lot (informal, a good deal, a great deal; 

the diminishers a bit (informal), a little, least, somewhat, to some extent. 


We can therefore contrast several uses of, for example, a lot: 


I like them a Jot. ['to a great extent’ — booster intensifier] 


Note 
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I paid him a lot for his work. [‘a large amount’ ~ quantifier] 
Isee him a lot. ['often' — frequency] 
I slept a lot last night. [‘a long time’ - duration] 


In ail of these uses, a /ot can be evoked as an answer to the question how 
much? But in addition the frequency subjunct can be a response toia how often 
question (‘How often do you see him?’), and the duration subjunct to a how 
long question (How long did you sleep last night?"). 

There can be ambiguities as a result of more than one of these uses being 
allowed in a given instance: 


He doesn't drink very much. [‘a very large amount’ - quantifier; or ‘very 
often’ — frequency] : . s | 
She suffered very little. {‘to a small extent’ — diminisher intensifier; or 
‘rarely’ — frequency] 
They scarcely listened to him. [‘to a minimal extent’ — minimizer 
intensifier; or ‘rarely’ — frequency] ' 
Did the singers please you enough last night? ['to a sufficient extent’ — 
booster intensifier; or ‘sufficiently often’ — frequency; or ‘for a 
sufficiently long time’ — duration] 


Some of the quantifiers must be regarded as direct objects rather than as 
subjuncts, because they can be made the subject of the passive form of the 
sentence: 


The new owner paid him a lot for his work. ~ A lot was paid him (by the 
new owner) for his work. 

The students have eaten enough. ~ Enough has been eaten (by the 
students). 

An ex-mayor wrote a bit about conditions in the city.~ A bit was 
written (by an ex-mayor) about conditions in the city. 


Others cannot be made subject: 


After their walk, the two friends ate and drank somewhat. 
~* After their walk, somewhat was eaten and drunk (by the two friends). | 


Those that can be made subject can also be evoked by a what question and i 
they can take the position normally occupied by the head of a noun phrase 

with postmodification by a prepositional phrase; they may be regarded as 

pronouns like all (cf 6.50): 


very little 
enough 

In fact, 4 alot 
a bit 1 
a good deal 


of the work has been successfully completed. 


[a] For the relationship between quantitatives and frequency subjuncts, cf 8.71. 
[b] Many intensifiers, particularly boosters, can also function as process adjuncts (cf 8.780): 
He bitterly regretted his mistake. [booster intensifier] 
He spoke bitterly about the way he had been treated. [‘in a bitter manner’ - manner process 
adjunct] i 
Cfalso 8.81 for the possibility of a blend of intensifier with process adjunct. 
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Focusing subjuncts 
Focusing subjuncts can draw attention to a part of a sentence as wide as the 
predication or as narrow as a single constituent of an element (such as a 
premodifying adjective in a noun phrase as subject, or an auxiliary within a 
verb phrase) They are realized by a fairly limited set of items, mostly 
adverbs, but including also some prepositional phrases. Functionally, there 
are two main subdivisions, RESTRICTIVES and ADDITIVES. 

RESTRICTIVE subjuncts indicate that the utterance concerned is true in 
respect of the part focused. There are two subsets: 


(a) EXCLUSIVES restrict the application of the utterance exclusively i to the 
part focused: 


alone, exactly, exclusively, just, merely, only, precisely, purely, simply, 
:solely 


(b) . PARTICULARIZERS restrict the application of the utterance pretontbvmy 
to the part focused: 


. chiefly, especially, largely, mainly, mostly, notably, particularly, mors 
. principally, specifically; at least, in particular 


ADDITIVE subjuncts indicate that the utterance concerned is additionally 
true in respect of the part focused: 
again, also, either, equally, even, further, likewise, neither, nor, similarly, 
too; as well, in addition 
Examples of the use of focusing subjuncts (with the part that is focused 
placed in angle brackets): 


I was simply (taking my dog for a walk). 

We judge them purely (on the final examination). 
You can get a B grade just (for that answer). 

At least (ten workers)» reported sick yesterday. 
<The girls) especially objected to his manners. 
(The workers,» in particular, are dissatisfied with the government. 
Even (Bob? was there. 

We bouglit (some beer) as well. ^ 

She merely forgot to give her husband (a kiss). 
He favours particularly «the young women). 

She is charming only to her (wealthy) clients. 


Where a focusing subjunct precedes the item focused (immediately or 
otherwise), it lis usually associated with an intonation nucleus on the item 
concerned. Where this item is lengthy (eg a predication), the intonation 
nucleus will be in the unmarked final position; cf 18.4f. For example: 

I was simply (taking my dog for a WALK). 
Where the focused item is a prepositional or noun phrase, the intonation 
nucleus will be on the last stressed syllable of the phrase; eg: 

Even (some of her FRIENDS) criticized her. 


Where the focused item is part of a phrase, the intonation nucleus will be on 
the stressed or only syllable of the phrase: 


Note 
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She is charming only to her <WEALTHy) clients. 


On the other hand, if the focusing subjunct follows the item focused, it is the 
subjunct that receives the associated intonation nucleus: 


<The girls» esP£ciaíly objected to his manners. 
Contrast: 
The girls especially objected to (his MANners). 


The item selected for being focused is generally *new' information (cf 18.8). 


[a] The clausal negative particle not could be regarded as a negative restrictive subjunct, 
excluding the part of the clause that is focused. For clausal negation, cf 10.54/f. The phrasal use 
of not is frequently correlated (cf 13.33) with but when it is used as a focusing subjunct: 

He had seen mot her (YÓUNGer) brother but her (ELDer) one. 
[b] Among the exclusive restrictive subjuncts, but has a minor role. As well as its archaic (but 
also current dialect) use for focusing an E-placed element (?/ saw but William; I saw William but 
once), it appears at M after modal auxiliaries, especially can. For example: 

When I asked if she thought she would win, she replied ‘Well, I can but try." 


Position and focus 

Whether restrictives or additives, focusing subjuncts are most frequently 
placed at M unless the item focused is the subject, a part of the subject, or an 
auxiliary verb. But with the subjunct at M, one has the choice of focusing the 
main verb, another part of the predication, or the whole predication. 
Compare the following, first with the restrictive only, second with the additive 


: also: 

John could only (SEE) his wife from the doorway. [lJ 
[eg he could not talk to her] 

John could only see (his wire) from the doorway. [2] 
[eg he could not see her brother] 

John could only see his wife (from the DOoRway). [3] 
[eg he could not see her from further inside the room] 

John could also (SEE) his wife from the doorway. [4] 
leg as well as being able to hear her] 

John could also see (his WirFE» from the doorway. [5] 
[eg as well as her brother] 

John could also see his wife (from the DOoRway>. [6] 


[eg as well as from further inside the room] 


Perhaps because the clear discrimination made by intonation leaves no room 
for ambiguity, no objection is made on stylistic grounds to any of these 
examples in speech. When it comes to writing down such sentences within 
the normal conventions of English punctuation, however, we see at once that 
the identification of the focused item is quite uncertain: 


[1], [2], or [3] 
[4], [5], or [6] 


John could only see his wife from the doorway. 
John could also see his wife from the doorway. 


Notice that if not, never, hardly were to replace only and also, the same degree 
of indeterminacy would obtain, though of course — given the norms of English 


Note 
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sentence intonation — we would most naturally assume a reading like [3] or 
[6]; cf 18.3/f. In any event, written sentences do not occur in isolation any 
more than spoken sentences do, and if the context made a reading like [1], [4] 
or[2],[5]appropriate, we would unhesitatingly read the sentences accordingly. 
Nonetheless, the prescriptive grammatical tradition has left a strong prejudice 
against placing only at M for readings [2] and [3]; instead many would insist 
that the ‘correct’ form would be: 


John could see only his wife from the doorway. {=2] 
John could see his wife only from the doorway. [=3] 


Illogically, no comparable objection is made to also at M; nor of course would 
it-be conceivable to object to hardly, never, or riot at M, since although 
precisely the same range of possibilities exists as to the item focused, these 
subjuncts and not do not have the range of possible positions to adopt. 

Thus not only would the following sentence be most naturally understood. 
as having the subjuncts focusing upon the final time adjunct, but in most 
cases the subjunct could not for.this purpose be moved to a position 
immediately preceding or following the focused adverbial: 


also 

always 

even . 

hardly > leave her car at the airport for a month. 
never 

; | not 

ı | only 


You could : 


Cf You could leave her car at the airport only for a month. 
You could leave her car at the airport for a month only. 
but *You could leave her car at the airport hardly for a month. 


The parallelism between not and only, both grammatical and semantic, is in 
fact endorsed by placing only at M, despite the continuing aversion. There 
are occasions when it has been found useful to express a kind of correlation 
between not and only as in the following regulatory example: 


Students are advised that they can only attempt examinations after 
their full programme of study. They cannot attempt examinations, 
for example, after completing two out of three prescribed courses. 


At the same time, there are undoubtedly cases where the normal M position 
for only (and other subjuncts) leaves a sentence unnecessarily difficult to 
interpret, especially in writing: 

The body of the church could only at that time be lit by candles. 
This example in the Survey of English Usage corpus has the added 
complication of a time adjunct at M which seems on first reading to be the 


focus of only, though scrutiny of the context suggests that the writer’s 
intention was in fact only . . . by candles. 


[a] About half the examples of only in the Survey of English Usage corpus are at M with the 
focused item at E. 
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[b] When the focus of only is a time or space adjunct, two interpretations are possible, ‘at [time/ 
place] and nowhere else' or with the modality sense present in diminisher downtoners: 
John only phoned Mary (an hour ago). 
[either ‘at no other time’ or ‘as recently as an hour ago’) 
John only lives <in Islington). 
[either ‘nowhere else’ or ‘as close as Islington’ or ‘in as humble a place as Islington'] 
[c] Consider the following sentence: 
He'sonly thinking about marrying a fellow doctor. 
This could conceivably express four different meanings: 


He's only (THiNKing) about... (7) 
[ie nothing has yet been decided} : 
He's only thinking about (marrying a fellow DÓCtor). [8] 
` [ie he is thinking of nothing else these days] ` EA 
He's only thinking about marrying (a fellow DOctor> [9] 


[ie he would not consider a wife in any other profession] f 
The situation is only [ie: merely] that (he's thinking about marrying a fellow póctor». [10] 
[ie you musn't imagine, for example, that he is worried about a difficult patient] 
In [10], we have as it were ‘advanced’ the subjunct from a ‘preceding’ (but unspoken) clause; cf 
informal utterances like ‘Go on — you're only jealous’, which can be glossed as ‘It is merely the 
case that you’re jealous’. Compare also the clause relations implied by disjuncts: ‘He was frankly 
rude’ ~ T tell you frankly that he was rude’ (cf8.121/). In [9], by contrast, we have ‘retracted’ the 
subjunct from the clause in which it semantically operates and placed it in a preceding clause. 
This phenomenon commonly occurs also with ever, as in: 
I can't ever recall that I told you about it. 
{=I can't recall that I ever told you about it] 
I don’t ever remember seeing her here. 
[= I don’t remember ever seeing her here] 
But cf also a newspaper example: 
Hopes of finding the body were virtually said to be nil. 
In this case, the context showed that this was intended to be understood as ‘Hopes of finding the 
body were said to be virtually nil’. Such leftward movement of an item has a significant relation 
to transferred negation (cf 14.36). Cf also ‘She didn't so much as say that she'd ever LOVED him.” 


Positions of restrictive subjuncts 

Most restrictive subjuncts can either precede or follow the item on which 
they are focused, provided this is a complete clause element, though it is 
more usual for them to precede. Just, merely, purely, and simply must normally 
precede the focused part and precede it immediately; ie they can be at M 
only when the whole predication is focused, but they can also readily appear 
at iE. Thus: 


*just 
*merely 
You can *purely get a B grade (for that answer). 
*simply 
just 
merely 
You can get a B grade purely for that answer). 
simply 
Compare: 
just 
Ihad merely > (typed a letter to a friend on his typewriter). 
simply 


Note 
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The subjunct a/one normally must follow the focused item: 
You can get a B grade «for that answer) alone. 
and hence alone as a restrictive subjunct does not occur in / position: 
* Alone (ten workers» reported sick yesterday. 
though the virtually synonymous only can take either position : 


Only (ten workers) 


(Ten workers) on | reported sick yesterday. 


When the item focused is part of a clause element, the restrictive subjunct 
must usually precede: 


He only (MÀY) come - I didn't say he would. 


I ee saw 


saw = his <BLD¢r) brother — not the younger one. 


though in speech (not in writing) a part of a noun phrase like the foregoing 
could have the restrictive following: 

I saw. his (ELper) brother only. 
Contrast: 


I saw (his elder brother) Only. 


` where the whole noun phrase is focused. 


[a] / particular favours a position after the focused part. 
{b] Exactly commonly focuses on wh-items, and precisely does so too, but less commonly; this can 
mean that the focused part is discontinuous: 

Exactly (who) is asking for me? 

(What) exactly <do you mean)? 

I know exactly (where to find him). 
Otherwise, exactly does not precede the subject unless it focuses on a noun phrase with a 
quantifier, fraction, multiplier, or cardinal numeral: 

Exactly <ten people) were present. 
Just also focuses on wh-interrogatives, but can only precede them: 

Just (why do you want it)? 
Just can also focus on exactly and precisely: 

Just Cexactly» (what do you expect)? 
or on a wh-item also focused by exactly or precisely: 

Just <<who) exactly) (are you)? 

Just ((where) precisely» (do you want to go)? 
It will be noticed that both discontinuity and embedding are involved in these examples. 
[c] The restrictives just, merely, simply can freely appear in front of imperative sentences: 

Just 
You don't have to be present. [rn (send a letter of explanation). 
Simply 

[d] When focusing noun phrases, only and alone are to some extent treated as though they formed 
part of the noun phrases concerned. Cf: 

id Rs 2 us witnessed the accident. 
only two persons. 


~The accident was witnessed by 
two persons alone. 
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Positions of additive subjuncts 

The following additives normally precede (either at M or immediately) a 
focused part if this is the whole or part of the predication; but they may 
follow the focused part, then carrying an intonation nucleus; and if the 
focused part is subject, they must follow it. Even is exceptional in possibly 
preceding the subject and in not taking a nucleus if it follows the focused 
part. The items are: 


again, also, equally, even, similarly, in addition 


Compare: 


I’ve noticed the fox in my garden and 


f also 
even 
similarly 
in addition 


John has seen it (near his back DOOR). 


also 

even 
similarly 
in addition 


John has seen it (near his back DOOR). 
ALSO. 
John has seen it (near his back D6OR) 4 similarly. 
in adpirion. 
John has seen it (near his back DÓOR) even. < informal) 
ALSO 
<John) 4 SMilarly > has seen it. 
in adpirion 
even (JOHN) has seen it. 


The subjuncts too and as well normally follow the focused part and do not 
appear at M: 


. John has seen it (near his back DÓoR» Wr WAL. 
In rather ‘prepared’ usage, these may precede the focused part: 


She has invited e ae 


j (some of her own FAMily>. 


WELL 


In speech, especially informally, the additives can be at E and still focus even 
on the subject: 


roo. 
. CJOHN) has seen it 4 even. (informal 
in adpiTion. 


Neither and nor must precede the focused part, and when they are at /, there 
is subject-operator inversion (cf 18.24): 


Note 


8.120 
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{ ed neither 


His father wouldn't give the money 4 nor would he i 
| : and (LBND) it. 
Pout J"? 


For some speakers nor is treated as a coordinating conjunction, and it cannot 
therefore be preceded by a conjunction. 
Neither and nor can also be correlative as additive subjuncts: 


` He had neither seen (the FILM) nor (even) read (the BOOK). 


: had neither read : 
Sh i eed neit e <the BOOK) nor (the revizws). 


. Neither (SHE) nor CHB) had read the book. 


The subjunct further is placed at M whether it focuses upon the whole 
predication or only a part of it: 


She had studied metaphysics and she had further (taken a degree in 
linguistics». 

He has argued the case on behalf of John and has further argued it on 
behalf of John's (BRÓTHer). 


[a] Additives are often positionally tied, such that ‘As well as/along with X, Y admires Z’ means 
'X and Y admire Z'. If. the order were switched (perhaps to achieve focus on X; of 18.3), “Y 
admires Z, as well as/along with X’, this would be interpreted as *Y admires Z and X". 
[b] The additive also can be used like only when focusing upon a part of a noun phrase (cf 8.118): 
I also saw his (ELDér) brother. ~ I saw his (BLDer) brother ALso. 
[c] A further additive, besides, is less frequent: 
. . I saw his (ELper) brother, besives. 


i N 


Syntactic features of focusing subjuncts 

Focusing subjuncts cannot normally focus upon other focusing subjuncts (on 
just, however, cf/ 8.118 Note [b]). They cannot be the focus of a cleft sentence 
or of clause comparison, nor can they be premodified by however, how, or so 
(cf 8.25). While some focusing subjuncts can come within the scope of both 
interrogation and negation and be the focus of both question and negation, 
it is not usually possible to frame alternative interrogation or negation with 
focusing subjuncts. 

Other syntactic features applying to focusing subjuncts include the fact 
that they cannot be modified (*very only, *extremely also). Moreover, most of 
them cannot be coordinated: *just and exactly, *equally and likewise. But we 
have one cliché coordination: 


He is making the suggestion purely and simply (for your benefit). 
Focusing subjuncts are the focus of the question in: 


Did she see him only (once? ? 
. Will they release (the major) as well? 
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and of negation in: 


They won't punish merely (John). 
They won't release (the major) as well. 


But most additive subjuncts cannot be the focus of negation. Indeed, too 
cannot even be within the scope of negation, while neither and nor themselves 
effect the negation. An exatnple of alternative interrogation with a restrictive 
subjunct: 


Did she see him on/y (once) or did she see him MORE than (once? ? 
And with a different type of contrastive interrogative: 
Did she invite merely <girls> or did she invite also <BOYS>? 


Alternative interrogation: does not seem plausible with most additive 
subjuncts, and alternative negation seems implausible with both types of 
focusing subjuncts. 

Certain restrictives can be the focus of an initial not with ‘consequent 
subject-operator inversion. Besides the normal: 


He not only (protested) : he (also) (refused to pay his taxes). 
we can also have: 
Not only did he protest) : he (also) (refused to pay his taxes). 


(On not only . . . but, of 13.42.) 
Restrictives allowing this subject-operator inversion are: 


not + just, merely, only, simply 


of which not only and not merely do so most commonly. The construction. 
implies a correlative construction, with (but) also as common correlatives in 
the second clause. Not only can appear initially in such a sequence without 
subject-operator inversion when the focus is on the subject: 


Not only (HB) protested : several others joined in. 


Focusing subjuncts can appear in a construction resembling a cleft 


' sentence: 
only 
IUwas particularly i ohn) who protested. 
also <on Thursdays) that he visited her. 


even 


We should distinguish this construction from a similar one which is different 
in being correlative: 


It was not that (John protested) ; it was rather that (he was RUDE). 


In this example, the subjuncts are functioning within the superordinate 
clause to which the that-clause is complement. Restrictives, additives, and 
some disjuncts (eg: possibly, probably) commonly occur in such a correlative 
structure. Other examples: 


It’s partly that (he's good-looking) ; it's partly that (he's clever). 


Note 


8.121 
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It's not that (they object to him); it's more probably that (they have no 
interest in him). : 
surely 


It's not just that (she's yo 3 it’ 
j <she’s young); it’s ae 


} that (she's inexperienced). 


[a] Exactly and precisely are used as comment utterances on a previous declarative sentence: 
A: That was the day she was referring to. 
f Exactly. 
B: T 
Right.<esp AmE)> 
But these seem to be related to some implied sentence such as ‘That was exactly/precisely the 
day’ or ‘You are exactly/precisely right’. Quite (‘I quite agree'] is used in the same way in BrE. 
Right is used, especially in AmE, to express agreement, and is more common than exactly or 
precisely; but it cannot be related like these tó focusing subjunct use. Especially in BrE, quite (‘I 
quite agree'] commonly éxpresses agreement with something said by another speaker, whether 
the preceding clause is positive or negative (c/8.130 Note [c]): 
A: She should (not) have told you! 
B: QUrre. 
[b] Like no: only, but without a corresponding correlative, not even can focus upon the subject: 
Not even (HE) protested. 


Disjuncts : 

Like subjuncts, the adverbials that we call DISJUNCTS are grammatically 
distinct from adjuncts in terms of the features set out in 8.25. Consider in this 
connection the adverbials in the following sentences: 


Sadly, the storm destroyed the entire tobacco crop. [1] 
Your son is not, in all frankness, succeeding in his present job. [2] 
Since she ran out of money, she had to defer buying a new car. [3] 


We note, first of all, that it is not the form of these adverbials that makes 
them different from adjuncts or even from subjuncts: 


Dr Fox sat;sadly in her room. [4] 

The arrested man answered in all frankness the rather awkward 
personal questions. . [5] 

She has been living in great hardship since she ran out of money. [6] 


Nor yet is it the positions in which the adverbials are placed in [1], [2], and 
[3]. We could move the adverbials to J in [4] and [6]; we could move in all 
Jrankness to M in [5]; we would leave their grammatical relations broadly 
unchanged and still sharply different from the grammatical relations of the 
adverbials in [1], [2], and [3]. The adverbials in [4], [5], and [6] can be made 
the focus of a cleft sentence; can be the basis of contrast in alternative 
interrogation or negation; can be focused by focusing subjuncts; and can 
come within the scope of predication pro-forms or ellipsis. These propensities 


e e E TOT SE TT ET eite 


8.122 
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are those of their adjunct status (¢f8.25). But the adverbials in [1], (2], and [3] 
cannot, without producing absurdity or requiring a different interpretation, 
undergo any of these processes: 


*Did the storm destroy the crop sadly or . . .? 

*It is in all frankness that your son is not succeeding . . . 

*It is since she ran out of money that she had to defer buying a new car. 
[asterisked except as a time adjunct of backward span, whereas in [3] 
the adverbial concerns not time but reason] 


Similar observations hold true for subjuncts, as we saw in 8.88, but it should 
not be thought on that account that disjuncts are especially akin to subjuncts. 
Rather, we have a three-fold distinction that can be set out informally as 
follows: 


ADJUNCTS are similar in the weight and balance of their sentence role to 
other sentence elements such as subject and object. 


SuBJUNCTS have in general a lesser role than the other sentence elements; 
they have for example less independence both semantically and grammat- 
ically and in some respects are subordinate to one or other of the sentence 
elements. 


DisyuNcts, by the same analogy, have a superior role as compared with 
the sentence elements; they are syntactically more detached and in some 
respects ‘superordinate’, in that they seem to have a scope that extends 
over the sentence as a whole. 


We shall now scrutinize the general semantic roles of disjuncts in order to 
understand why they appear to have such a grammatical function in relation 
to the clauses in which they operate. 


Itis very difficult to make a wholly objective utterance, and almost everything 
we say or write conveys the impress of our attitude. Thus, a sentence such as 
Mr Forster neglects his children. (1] 


entails assumptions about the ‘authority’ on which the statement is made. It 
is unlikely that the speaker has heard Mr Forster say, ‘I neglect my children’, 
but if this were the source of authority, the speaker would have been more 
likely to make the sentence: 


Mr Forster says (that) he neglects his children. (21 
This might well imply that the speaker cannot himself confirm it: 


Mr Forster says (that) he neglects his children (though I've seen no 
evidence of this). [3] 


If, indeed, he had such evidence, the sentence would be likely to be different 
again, both in the statement of the authority and the implication of the 
speaker’s own view: 


Mr Forster admits (that) he neglects his children (as J myself have 
suspected). [4] 


Note 
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By contrast with [2] and [4], the ‘unattributed’ sentence [1] is likely to mean 
and to be interpreted as meaning: i 


From things I have heard and seen, I claim it to be a fair and true 
assessment that Mr Forster neglects his children. [5] 


It need hardly be pointed out that such detailed specificity is rarely made 
explicit, though it is worth noting that in a court of law it would be by no 
means unusual for the speaker of [1] to be obliged either to expand it to [5] or 
at least to acknowledge that by his [1] he intended to mean neither more nor 
less than [5]. 

But even in ordinary speech and writing, it is not uncommon to find some 
overt indication of authority accompanying the bald statement [1], such as: 


Ithink : l 

I gather > (that) Mr Forster neglects his children. 

It seems : 

Itell you... l [6] 
I tell you frankly ... i 

I tell you privately . . . 

I put it to you crudely... : 

I say, if you will allow me (to do so), that . . . 


Each of the italicized sections in the various alternate forms of [6] is an 


adverbialin a clause which has the speaker as subject and Mr Forster neglects 
his children as its object. Thus: 


I | tell frankly 
Si Vv A 


that Mr Forster neglects his children. ` [7] 
Oa 


you 
: O; 


1 
But even the degree of overt authority in [7] can be abbreviated: 
Frankly, Mr Forster neglects his children. [8] 


It is where sentences like [8] have the same meaning as [7], that we speak of 
the adverbials às disjuncts, and it can now be seen why such adverbials have 
in some sense alsuperordinate role in relation to the sentences in which they 
function. ; > 


[a] Not all disjuncts can be so straightforwardly related to adverbials in superordinate clauses. 
For example, the disjunct in: 

Presumably, Alison has bought a new car. 
cannot be related to: 

*] tell you presumably that Alison... 

But plausible paraphrases will nonetheless place ‘Alison has bought a new car’ as a clause 
functioning as an element in a superordinate clause, eg: 

I presume that Alison has bought a new car. 

That Alison has bought a new car is widely presumed. 

It is widely presumed that Alison has bought a new car. 
Itisa matter of interesting speculation to account for the processes by which we can express the 
meaning of these finite verb phrases in terms of verbless adverbials. 
[b] Many conjuncts also correspond to a construction containing a verb of speaking; c//8.138. 
[c] Note the following examples of formal stereotyped expressions of authority: 

I hereby declare that ] shall... 

Stop — in the name of the law. 

No flowers by request. 
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8.123  Disjuncts can be divided into two main classes: STYLE disjuncts (by far the 
Smaller class) and. CONTENT disjuncts. Style disjuncts convey the speaker's 
comment on the style and form of what he is saying, defining in some way 
under what conditions he is speaking as the ‘authority’ for the utterance. 
Content disjuncts (also known as attitudinal disjuncts) make observations on 
the actual content of the utterance and its truth conditions. These two classes 
and their subclasses are displayed in Fig 8.123. 


(a) modality and manner 
STYLE — conveying speaker's eg: truthfully, bluntly, 
comment as to= if I may say so) 


. (b) respect , 
Disjunct (eg: in broad terms, 
personally) 


(a) degree of or conditions 


à a2 aki for truth of content 
ONTENT - making an (eg: really, certainly, 


observation as to if he'd listened) 


(b) value judgment of content 
(eg: understandably, wisely, 
to everyone's surprise) 


Fig 8.123 


Style disjuncts 

8.124 The relationship between a style disjunct and the clause to which it is 
attached can often be expressed (as we explained in 8.122) by a clause in 
which the same formal item as the style disjunct is a process adjunct (cf 
8.78f), with a verb of speaking, the subject of which is ‘I’. Thus, frankly in: 


Frankly, Y am tired. 


is equivalent to J tell you frankly or I say frankly. If the clause is a question, 
the disjunct may be ambiguous: 


Frankly, is he tired? 


x In this example, the adverbial may correspond to J ask you frankly or to the 
more probable Tell me frankly. Often the disjunct is quite overt about the 
verb of speaking and the adverbial may take the form of a finite clause: 


If I may say so without offence, your writing is immature. 


In thus drawing attention not only to what is said but to how it is being said, 
the style disjunct is often an implicit comment on language itself (cf 8.126). 
Adverbs commonly used as style disjuncts include: 

Type (a): Modality and Manner 


candidly, flatly, honestly, seriously, strictly, truly, truthfully; confidentially, 
privately; approximately, bluntly, briefly, broadly, crudely, frankly, 
generally, roughly, simply 


Appendix 3 


Irregular verbs in groups 


The past simple and past participle are the same: 


COS — cost let — let break 

cut — cut put — put choose —> chose 
hit — hit shut  — shut speak — spoke 
hurt — hurt steal — stole 


wake 


lend — lent lose — lost 


The past simple and past participle are different: 


broken 
chosen 
spoken 
stolen 
woken 


shoot — shot 
get —— got 
light — lit 

sit — sat 


send — sent 
spend —> spent 
buid — built 


burn —> burnt 
leam — learnt 
smell — smelt 


keep — kept 
sleep — slept 


— felt 
leave — left 
meet —> met 
dream — dreamt (dremt)* 
mean — meant (ment)* 


feel 


— brought (brort)* 
— bought (bort)* 
— fought (fort)* 


driven 
ridden 
risen 
written 


beaten 
bitten 
hidden 


eaten 
fallen 
forgotten 
given 
seen 
taken 


blew 
grew 
knew 
threw 
flew 
drew 
showed 


— thought (chort)* 


— caught (kort)* 
— taught (tort)* 


— sold 
—» told 


sell 
tell 


found 
had 


hear | — heard 
hold —> held 
read (red)* 


said (sed)* 


blown 
grown 
known 
thrown 
flown 
drawn 
shown 


pay — paid 
make — made 
6 
stand — stood come — came come 
understand — understood become — became 


become 


* pronunciation 
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For example: 


Briefly, there is nothing more I can do about it. 

I don't want the money, confidentially. 

Very seriously, do you intend to resign? 

You ask me what he wants. Quite simply, he wants to move to a better 
climate. 


Style disjuncts of Type (a) are also realized by — €, phrases and by 
clauses. For example: 


In short, he is mad but happy. 

Putting it bluntly, he has little market value. 

As a rough approximation, you can expect a group of fifteen. 
There were twelve people present, to be precise. 


Type (b): Respect . 
figuratively, generally, literally, metaphorically, personally, strictly 
For example: 


She was strictly out of order in adjourning the meeting at that point. 
Generally, the rainy season has already begun by September. 
Personally, 1 find the music too arid. 


Frequently, however, respect disjuncts are realized by longer phrases or by 
clauses, thus making more explicit the respect in which a comment is being 
‘hedged’: 


Generally speaking, the rainy season has already begun by September. 
Strictly speaking she was out of order. 
Speaking purely for myself, I find the music too arid. 
to judge from her remarks. 
Mildred seemed to enjoy the concert, 4 from what her brother told me. 
since her brother told me himself. 
It was not avery difficult job to persyade him to go, if you understand 
me. 
If I may say so, 


With respect } none of you are competent to make the legal 


judgment required. 


Because-clauses pan also be style disjuncts of this type (and as such they must 
be placed at E): 


` He was drunk, because he had to support himself on a friend's arm. 


In this type of usage (cf 15.21), if and since-clauses (normally content disjuncts) 
occur commonly as style disjuncts; these may occur at 7, M, or E. Note, 
however, the prosody: 


If you ask ME, he was DRUNK. 


: MÉ. 
He was DRUNK, if you ask HE 


Since you 'want to KNÓW, I saw him with your Sister. 


WURDE SO 


CERERI: 


ETT SSE ODE 


Note 
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I saw him with your sister, since you 'want to KNOW. 


When a speaker wishes to emphasize that he or she alone is the authority, a 
style disjunct may be reinforced by another, even though a listener may find 
the cooccurrence objectionably tautologous (or obtrusively egotistical): 


((Speaking) for) mysÉLF, I find the work here quite PLEASant, 
PÉRsonally. 


It will be noted that -se/f disjuncts in their truncated form can be identical 
with appositives (cf 17.65/f): 


I mys£Lr find the work here quite PLEASant. 
(Cf8.125 Note [b]). 


[a] Informally, a somewhat indignant use of an if-disjunct not uncommonly occurs on its own, 
leaving the situational context to make obvious what the unspoken statement would have been. 
Note the exaggerated emphasis on if: . 
(that is my seat). 
(your umbrella is in my way). 
The if-clause is understood as short for something like "f you don't mind my saying so/my 
pointing this out’. 
Another stereotyped expression of indignation by means of an if-disjunct occurs when we call 
attention, for example, to the words used by someone else (cf8.126): 
She said I was ÎCHÌLDish, if you please. 
[b] Use of the disjunct personally normally requires that the subject of the clause is the authority 
for it: 
Personally I regard this music as boring. 
Fred said that personally he found concentration increasingly difficult. 
?* Personally, Fred finds concentration increasingly difficult. 


"YF you don't uvol 


Corresponding to some adverbs as style disjuncts, a series of longer disjuncts 
may be used, often involving the same item or its lexical base. For example, 
in place of frankly in: 


Frankly, he hasn’t a chance. 
we could have: 


prepositional phrase: in all frankness 

infinitive clause: to be frank, to speak frankly, to put it frankly 

-ing clause: frankly speaking, putting it frankly 

-ed clause: put frankly 

finite clause: if I may be frank, if I can speak frankly, if I can put it frankly 


Not every style disjunct will allow so full a range. Thus, we have in all fairness 
but not the disjunct fairly; in short but not shortly. Conversely, we have flatly 
but not flatly speaking. 

But for almost all of the adverbs listed in 8.124, corresponding participle 
constructions with speaking are available as style disjuncts; eg: frankly ~ 
frankly speaking, seriously ~ seriously speaking. Many have infinitive clauses 
of the form to be plus the base adjective, eg: bluntly ~ to be blunt, personally ~ 
to be personal. Those allowing such infinitive clauses have a corresponding 
finite clause with if; for example: if I may be blunt, if I may be personal. 


Note 


8.126 
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[a] The order of adjunct and verb in the disjunct participle construction with speaking is more or 
less stereotyped. Speaking frankly is far less likely than frankly speaking. On the other hand, 
speaking generally is the participle construction equivalent to the adverb style disjunct generally, 
asin: 

The committee interviewed several writers and publishers. Generally, the writers were 

against censorship. 

The style disjunct use of generally (with its corresponding prepositional phrase in general) is to 
be distinguished from the time adjunct use of the same word generally, synonymous with normally 
or usually (cf 8.66, 8.67 Note [b]). Perhaps because the time adjunct has an alternative form in 
the corresponding participle clause generally speaking, it is the inverted form speaking generally 
that is used as the expanded form of the disjunct. 
[b] The style disjunct personally is to be distinguished from the intensifier personally that is 
synonymous with the appropriate reflexive form of the pronoun: 


I piena 
myself : 
These are both to be distinguished from the adjunct personally that is synonymous with in person: 
He signed the document personally. 
[c] Truly has been included among style disjuncts. It corresponds to J tell you truly and also, in 
many environments, to It is true (that), the latter type of correspondence being common to many 
content disjuncts (cf 8.128). However, unlike such content Mc but like other style disjuncts, 
itcan appear before a question: 
Ithink he has no right to be there. Truly, what is your opinion? 
Truly here can be replaced neither by Jt is true nor Is it true; it is perhaps to be seen as an 
abbreviation of Tell me truly. 


} have never been to New York. 


Metalinguistic comment 

Overt reference to the linguistic medium, such as in the selection or coining 
of an appropriate expression, is not of course peculiar to adverbials (cf App 
L15): 


Let us call this concept ‘pre-impressionist’. 
The only word for it is banal. 
The look on his face was what I would call, not baleful, but bileful. 


Nonetheless, adverbials lend themselves very conveniently to incorporating 
metalinguistic comment into a sentence whose purpose is not itself merely 
metalinguistic. Therei is, for instance, a subclass of conjuncts (‘reformulatory’, 
cf 8.141) whose chief function this is. But the style disjunct lends itself 
peculiarly well to such a role: 


Hawkins was not, strictly speaking, a traitor. 


Jn this sentence, we should notice that we are concerned both with the issue 
of whether or not Hawkins was a traitor and also with the issue of whether 
the word ‘traitor’ is a fitting term to express his behaviour. 

Other disjuncts commonly used as ‘hedges’ in this way are illustrated by: 


They have not, so to say, ‘combined’ their resources; rather thevhave 
They have not ‘combined’ their resources, exactly; SAM 
agreed to make some joint decisions. 


(In this example, the reformulatory conjunct rather appears; cf above) 


He has an idea, a hypothesis, if you will, that you may find interesting. 
You ought to seize this opportunity, if I may so put it, with more grace 
than you are showing. 


Tet 


YiWWRSSTUES 


AT. 


Note 
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Cf also so to speak, if you like, to quote X, as X puts it, in the immortal words of 
X. 

Frequently, however, metalinguistic comment is inextricably mixed up 
with expression of degree. The compromiser subjuncts kind of and sort of 
play a similar role; as do approximators (cf 8.104ff). Consider, for example, 
the subjunct usage in: 


almost a theory. 
a theory, almost. 


They have an idea, { 
She just about alienated her audience on that occasion. 


It is not easy here to know whether we are to understand the latter as meaning 
almost but not entirely alienated or as what.I might almost call ‘alienated’, and 
we have no reason to believe that the originator of the sentence was making 
a distinction between these. So too when we are told that: 


almost 
He4 virtually 
A very nearly 


STOLE the money. 


we cannot be sure whether it means that he came close to stealing it or acted 
in such a way that it could almost be called ‘stealing’. In consequence, some 
comment adverbials like actually, frankly, and others come to be used as 
subjuncts (emphasizers), cf 8.100ff. This is especially true of literally, as in: 


The police literally left no square inch unexamined. 
It was a tiny room - literally a ‘one-man’ office. 

I could literally feel the earth shaking. 

The car literally somersaulted off the road. 


It would seem that the speaker wishes to emphasize the extraordinary nature 
of what he is describing — ‘Believe it or not!’ — , as well as to draw attention 
to the hyperbolic language used to describe it. The insertion of literally seems 
often to acknowledge that people tend to use the expression concerned 
(somersault, earth shaking) as merely figurative or exaggeratedly colourful 
whereas in the present instance the word is to be taken in its literal meaning. 
But in careless and informal speech, and even indeed in writing, the adverb 
comes to be used in ways that are ‘literally’ absurd: 


She literally FLEW out of the room. 
I literally split my siDES laughing. 


[a] On the same page of a recent novel, a policeman is described as parking his vehicle thus: 

He literally threw his car into the last available space. 
And in tackling a hoodlum: 

He literally threw the man down from the stage. 
A few pages further on, some criminals on motorcycles ‘were, literally, using their machines as 
weapons’, In the second and third instance, the use of /iterally seems justified if hyperbolic; in 
the first it is absurd. 
[b] With the comment adverbials, we can focus on individual items in the verb phrase (cf 8.96) 
as well as on the main verb or predication. Compare: 

I actually|frankly/literally HAD to crawl through the fence. 

I had actually/frankly/literally to CRAWL through the fence. 

[... to actually/frankly/literally CRAWL . . .; cf 8.21] 
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In the former, it is the obligation that has to be understood as literally and seriously expressed ; 
in the latter, it is the act of crawling. 
[c] In colloquial style, some predications are conventionally. used in a nonliteral way, and this is 
frequently indicated by intonationally highlighting the verb: 

The boy was Asking for trouble. [*. . . was virtually asking . . .'] 

They went out of their WÀY to be helpful. ['went as it were out of . . ."] 


Content disjuncts 
The speaker's comment on the content of what he is saying is sof two principal 
kinds, which can in turn be subdivided. 


Type (a): Degree of truth 

These disjuncts present a comment on the truth value of what is said, 
expressing the extent to which, and the conditions under which, the 
speaker believes that what he is saying is true. Here belong the great 
classes of hypothetical clauses on which closely reasoned discourse 
depends. Disjuncts realized by concessive, conditional, reason, and other 
adverbial clauses will be given special attention in 15.32, and we shall 
concentrate here on shorter realizations, particularly by adverbs. Indeed, 
adverbs falling in Type (a) constitute what is virtually a closed class, and 
most items will be cited below. There are three main groups. 


Group (i) These express conviction, either as a direct claim (eg: undeniably) 


` or as an appeal to general perception (eg: evidently): 


admittedly, assuredly <rare, formal», avowedly (formal), certainly, decidedly 
<rare, formal, definitely, incontestably (rare, formal», incontro- 
vertibly formal», indeed, indisputably (formal), indubitably (formal), 
surely, unarguably <formal), undeniably, undoubtedly, unquestionably; 
clearly, evidently, manifestly (formal), obviously, patently formal), plainly 


Group (ii) These express some degree of doubt: 


allegedly, arguably, apparently, conceivably, doubtless, likely <informal), 
maybe <informal), most likely, perhaps, possibly, presumably, purportedly 
<formal), quite likely, reportedly, reputedly (formal), seemingly <formal), 
supposedly, very likely 
Such items as perhaps and by any chance politely reduce the impact and 
urgency of questions and conditions, or convey an apologetic tone: 


perhaps? 

by any chance? 

If Mary is (perhaps) at liberty, I could see her for a moment (perhaps). 
Mary is not free for a moment, by any chance? 


Is Mary at home, { 


Cf the similar effect by alternative means in: 
I wonder? 


Is Mary at home, ban you (happen to) know? 
Mary is not free for a moment, I suppose? 
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Group (iii) These state the sense in which the speaker judges what he says to 
be true or false. There is often a reference to the ‘reality’ or lack of ‘reality’ in 
what is said. Some assert the reality of what is said: 


actually, really, factually (rare, formal) 

Several express a contrast with reality: 
only apparently, formally, hypothetically, ideally, nominally, officiaily, 
ostensibly <formal), outwardly, superficially, technically, theoretically 

A few claim that what is being said is true in principle: 
basically, essentially, fundamentally 

The distinction is often a fine one between content disjuncts and viewpoint 

subjuncts (cf 8.89), particularly when the same formal item is involved: 
Technically, our task is to recycle the waste products, (disjunct] 


Technically,. recycling the waste products will be easy. [subjunct; 

of ‘Recycling . . . will be technically easy'] 
Some further examples of Type (a) disjuncts: 

Mr Hasegawa seemed to enjoy the concert, although Wagner is not one of 
his favourite composers. 

Since she had no time to have the car fixed, Mildred telephoned for a taxi, 

The proposal would have been accepted if the manager had been more 
tactful. 


Type (b): Value judgment 
Disjuncts of this type convey some evaluation of or attitude towards what 
is said. As with Type (a), we concentrate on realization by adverbs and . 
some of the more common items are listed below. Those with a participle 
base (cf App 1.2) in -ing (eg: surprisingly) are the most productive class of 
adverbs as content disjuncts. There are two main groups. 


Group (i) These express a judgment on what is being said as a whole and 
they normally apply the same judgment simultaneously to the subject of the 
clause. For example: 


Rightly, Mrs Jensen consulted her lawyer. [She was right and her action 
was right] 


With some, as in this example, judgment is passed on whether what is said is 
right or wrong: 


correctly, incorrectly, justly, unjustly, rightly, wrongly 


With others, judgment is passed on the wisdom or manner of what is 
described: 


artfully, cleverly, cunningly, foolishly, prudently, reasonably, sensibly, 
_ shrewdly, unreasonably, wisely, unwisely 


Group (ii) With these, the judgment carries no implication that it applies to 
the subject of the clause. For example: 


Remarkably, Mrs Jensen consulted her lawyer. [Her action was 
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remarkable; the speaker is not suggesting that is Jensen was 
remarkable] f 


As with this example, some items judge what is said to be strange or 
unexpected (and items listed are frequently followed by enough): 


amazingly, astonishingly, curiously, funnily (BrE», incredibly, ironically, 
oddly, remarkably, strangely, suspiciously, unexpectedly 


With other adverbs, what is said is judged to be appropriate or expected: 


appropriately, inevitably, naturally, not unnaturally, predictably, under- 
standably 


What is said is judged to cause satisfaction or the reverse: 


annoyingly, delightfully, disappointingly, disturbingly, pleasingly, roret: 
ingly, regrettably 


What is said is judged to be fortunate or unfortunate: 


fortunately, unfortunately, happily formal», unhappily «formal», luckily, 
unluckily, sadly <formal), tragically 


Other judgments: 


amusingly, conveniently, hopefully if 8.129 Note [b]), mercifully, prefer- 
ably, significantly, thankfully 


Some examples of Type (b) disjuncts: 


Certainly, he had very little reason to fear their competition. 

Obviously, nobody expected us to be here today. 

Really, the public does not have much choice in the matter. 

Understandably, we were all extremely annoyed when we received the 
letter. + 

He is wisely staying at home today. 


As well as by adverbs, content disjuncts of Type (b) are realized by 
prepositional phrases and clauses (¢f9.57/, 15.20). For example: 


To my regret, he did not accept our offer. 
They arrived, to our surprise, before we did. 

With justice, they have assumed their place among the nation’s heroes. 

To the great admiration of all the onlookers, he plunged into the water 
and rescued the struggling child. 

On paper, she ought to have won, but in fact she lost. 

Of course, nobody imagines that he will repay what he borrowed. 

It was no doubt clever of him to offer his resignation at that point in the 
proceedings. 

To be sure, we have heard many such promises before. 

They are not going to buy the house, which is not surprising in view of its 
exorbitant price. 

Even more important, she has control over the finances of the party. 

What is even more remarkable, he manages to inspire confidence in the 
most suspicious people. 


The use of more in the last two examples shows how content disjuncts can be 
adapted to conjunct use (cf 8.137). 


Note 


8.128 
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[a] Several adverbs with -ed participle bases imply that the view not only of the speaker but of 
others is being quoted: allegedly, reportedly, reputedly, supposedly. Among common formulas by 
which the speaker identifies such an authority, however, the following two may be mentioned: 
According to (Mary, the Government, the morning paper . . .), and By (their, her, his, Mary's, the 
Government's . . .) own admission. 

[b] Doubtless is hot synonymous with ‘without doubt’. Like no doubr, it in fact implies some doubt 
and is synonymous with ‘very probably’. Undoubtedly, on the other hand, expresses conviction. 

Apparently is for most speakers equivalent to ‘it appears’ or ‘it seems’, and these do not express 
certainty. However, some speakers equate apparently with ‘it is evident’. Prosody and phrasal 
form combine to make a distinction in the degree of commitment to a statement of authority : 

to my KNOwledge. [some doubt] 

to my certain KNOWledge. [no doubt] 

[c] Admittedly and certainly imply concession as well as certainty. Concession applies still more 
strongly to two disjuncts which take the form of nonfinite clauses: 

That SÁID, 

Having SÀID THÁT, 
Although the latter normally obeys the subject-attachment rule (cf 15.58), the disjunct has 
become so stereotyped that one often finds examples like: 

Having said that, the economy seems unlikely to show marked improvement for some time. 
[d] Just as the verb see can be used for both visual and mental perception (cf: F see ['understand"] 
what you mean), so adverbs as disjuncts can be used for both types of perception. In: 

Obviously, he doesn’t want us to help him. 
the speaker’s conviction may well be based on what the person has said rather than anything 
that has been perceived visually. On the other hand, in: 

Obviously, he is in very poor health, 
it may be based largely on the person’s appearance. 

[e] Style disjuncts such as truthfully and honestly (cf 8.124) and content disjuncts such as certainly 
and defiriitely alike express conviction about what is said. But the style disjuncts assert that the 
speaker is saying something sincerely, while the content disjuncts assert the truth of what is said. 


The fire had already sartea, f 


hr have to agree that there are great difficulties. 


We have seen that adverbs as style disjuncts correspond to a clause with a 
verb of speaking (cf 8.122). Many adverbs as content disjuncts, though not 
all, also correspond to other structures. The set of correspondences presented 
below for adverbs of one or other type applies only to adverbs of the type 
concerned, and even so not necessarily to all the items of that particular type. 
For example, many adverbs of content Type (a), such as evidently, have the 
following correspondences: 


Evidently, he doesn’t object. 
It is evident (that) he doesn’t object. 
That he doesn’t object is evident. 


But these correspondences do not apply, for example, to perhaps. To avoid 
repetition, we use only the variants with extraposition and anticipatory it (cf 
18.33). Hence, we give the correspondence for evidently in Type (a) as simply: 


It is evident that he doesn’t object. 


The semantic distinction between adverbs of Type (a) (eg: admittedly, clearly) 
and Type (b) (eg: fortunately, wisely) is reflected in the fact that it is possible 
to use putative should (cf 4.64, 14.25, 16.707) in the correspondences of Type 
(b). If should is inserted in correspondences of Type (a), it conveys obligation 
(cf 4.56ff) and alters the meaning of the sentence radically, since this group 
is concerned with the factual basis of what is asserted or questioned: 


Note 


8.129 
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Type (a) 


[ess 


Clearly, IE consults her lawyer regularly. 


._| certain 
= [tis E jog irar she consults her lawyer regularly. 


but: 


# Itis | that she should consult her lawyer regularly. 


[this would mean ‘She ought to consult her lawyer regularly] 


By contrast, putative should enters the Type (b) correspondences, since here 


we are concerned with the expression of an opinion: 


Type (b) 


Fortunately, 
Wisely, 


m uU fortunate consult(s) ; 
=It ps that she should consult her lawyer regularly. 


I consults her lawyer regularly. 


Most of the adverbs of Type (b) allow also a correspondence with an infinitive 
clause (commonly a replacement for a that-clause with putative should; cf 
15.48/): 


Foolishly, Bill declined the invitation. 
= It was foolish of Bill to decline the invitation. 


But this is not possible with adverbs of Type (a): 


Certainly, . ; NE 
Admitte 2 John declined the invitation. 


: 
certain 7 ; 

* P » 

It was {3 Initiés 4 of John to decline the invitation. 


[a] Assuredly and decidedly are roughly synonymous with surely and undoubtedly respectively. 
They do not correspond to such structures as: 


, | assured 
It faghar MT 


lam assured 
[os x el ett 
Surely is commonly used to challenge the addressee and implies disbelief or disagreement as to 
previously expressed assumptions, as well as the self-evident plausibility of what is being said. 


[b] Naturally and the equivalent understatement, not unnaturally, are paraphrasable by ‘as might 
have been expected’ or ‘of course’. They do not correspond to it is natural or it is not unnatural. 


The semantic distinction between the groups (i) (eg: rightly, wisely) and (ii) 
(eg: surprisingly, understandably) of Type (b) in 8.127 is reflected in the fact 
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that only in (i) is it norma] to have a correspondence in which the judgment 
is predicated of the subject. Thus: 


Group (bii) 


Pesto 


Understandab i John caet the money. 


surprising 


+ *John was ete 


Ir return the money. 


But: 


Group (bi) 


Es 


Wisely, | ohn returned the money. 


right 


= John was| ° 
wise 


Je return the money. 

(Compare the discussion of subject orientation with subjuncts: especially 
8.94.) The predication automatically applies to the subject in an active 
sentence and to the agent in a passive sentence, whether the latter is present 
or recoverable or indefinite (cf 3.63f). Hence, we can still set up these 
correspondences for items in Group (bi) in the following instances: 


Rightly, ; 
| Wisely, the money was returned by John. 
— John was ies 
Rightly, 
Wisely, 


IE return the money. 


Jee money was returned. 


= (Someone) was bs 


| to return the money. 
wise 


These adverbs can be used wherever a personal agent is implied, though it 
may not always be possible to state the correspondences as systematically as 
in the above instances: 


Rightly, , 
| Wisely, the meeting ended early today. 


= x [nes ee | to end the meeting early today. 
were | | wise 


Here ‘X’ cannot be specified or identified but obviously cannot be the subject 
of the earlier sentence, the meeting. 


Ew {ine book costs only five dollars. 
Wisely, 


= xS bee to fix the price of the book at only five dollars. 
were | | wise 


Again, the former sentence makes it impossible to identify a subject for the 
latter. Contrast: 
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| Bill’s car is in a garage overnight throughout the winter. 


Rightly, 
Wisely, 


msi right ; : 
= Bill is ke: $ ] to keep his car in a garage overnight throughout 
the winter. 


Since some adverbs in content Type (b) allow correspondence with a personal 
subject (usually, however, not the speaker as an individual but as a 
representative of what can be taken as a general view), it is useful to 
distinguish a FACTIVE type from a PERSONAL type: 


FACTIVE: 


Understandably, James refuses to speak. 
That James refuses to speak is understandable. 
It is understandable that James refuses to speak. - 
Iunderstand 
“ ins understands 
[but rather: ‘One understands why James refuses to speak’; cf: 
**Understandably, the weather was appalling’] 


that James refuses to speak. 


PERSONAL: 


Regrettably, 
Sadly. » } James refuses to speak. 
That James refuses to speak is iet ettabie: 


Itis Peal that James refuses to speak. 


_ fi regret/One regrets 
~ |Iam sad/One is sad 
[Cf: Regrettably, the weather was appalling] 


} that James refuses to speak. 


Within the personal type, however, there is a subset for which the first two 
of the above paraphrases cannot occur: 


Happi! 
um " iy James refuses to speak. 


,,] ha 
*That J ppy. 
+ at James refuses to speak is { thankful, 


ha | 
*It is { tha UE: i that James refuses to speak. 


but rather: 


lam h 
= bs ie it { i ? Pha that James refuses to speak. 


With most of the personal type, it is possible to add to say in the paraphrases: 
I regret (I am sad/happy, etc) to say that James... 


We note, however, that beside ‘Hopefully, the weather is improving’, we 
have no ‘*I am hopeful to say that the weather is improving’. 


Note 


8.130 
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` fa] In ‘Sadly, I resigned the chairmanship’, the adverbial may be close in meaning to a subject- 
oriented adjunct or subjunct (c/8.78, 8.93); thus ‘I was sad to resign’, ‘I was sad when I resigned’. 
But the meaning may be that corresponding to a style disjunct (‘Sad to say, 1 resigned’) or to a 
content disjunct: ‘One is sad (People are sad, Itis sad news for you) that I resigned". 

[b] Stylistic objections are raised to the use of the personal type of disjunct above, notably 
thankfully and above all hopefully. Strength of feeling concerning hopefully may be attributable 
in part to its lack of total fit with the others, as noted above (‘*I am hopeful to say’). Since, 


: however, the ‘general’ view’ in hopefully is usefully distinguished thereby from the purely 
individual viewpoint in / hope, the disjunct has considerable convenience, as can be seen in the 


following textual example from an administrator's note put before a committee: 
My assistant has arranged for the matter to be considered by an ad hoc working party, 
and hopefully a proposal will be ready in time for our next meeting. 7 hope this approach 
will be acceptable to members. f 
The two italicized parts are not identical in force and could not in fact be interchanged; the 
former ventures to express a general hope, attributed by the writer to the committee as a whole, 
or even a general assessment of probability (‘It is likely that a proposal . . .’); the latter expresses 


the writer's personal hope that his action will be approved. 


Syntactic features of disjuncts 
Clausal realizations of content disjuncts occur fairly freely with questions: 


If it stops raining, may we go out and play in the wood? 
(What is) even more interesting, did you hear her reply to that second 
question? 


When realized by adverbs, however, most content disjuncts cannot appear 
in any position in a direct or indirect question (cf Note [a]): 


*Does he fortunately know about it? 
*He asked whether, fortunately, they knew anything about it. 


On the other hand, most style disjuncts can be freely used in direct and 
indirect questions, even initially: 


Frankly, does he know about it? 
They want to know whether, strictly speaking, they're trespassing. 


But cf: 
* Personally, is she very clever? 

Most content disjuncts cannot appear with imperatives: 
* Fortunately, don't tell him. 

(But cf: *Perhaps tell him now.") 


On the other hand, some style disjuncts (including most of 8.124 Type (a)) 
can do so, even in J position: 

Seriously, go and see her about it. 

Frankly, don't tell him. 


While disjuncts can appear at almost any place in clause structure, the 
normal position for most disjuncts is J. However, some content disjuncts of 


-—-a 


Note 
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Type (ai), eg: probably, possibly, and all of Type (bi), eg: rightly, wisely, 
normally occur at M, and often at iM. Note also the potentiality of eM: 


You would have t robably 


CEPIT 2 missed the plane. 


If the clause is negative, iM would be more usual though M is perfectly 
possible with the same meaning: 


I frankly don't know. 
I don't frankly know. 


If prosodic focus is on the operator, iM would-be usual: 
I frankly wàs annoyed. 


Disjuncts can appear (though often with some awkwardness) in dependent 
finite clauses: ` 


He was a man who, unaccountably, had few friends. 
What, interestingly enough, pleased them most was her enthusiasm. 
Though he was quite rightly dismissed, he was given six months’ salary. 


[a}]Certain content disjuncts of Type (ai) expressing some doubt (eg: perhaps, possibly, conceivably) 
are marginally acceptable in direct and indirect questions, but not at J position. Cf *Can you 
possibly|perhaps see her now? Some of Type (aiii) are acceptable in questions perhaps even 
initially, eg: basically, essentially, fundamentally, ideally. 
[b] It seems that content disjuncts can appear within a clause that is loosely attached to a 
question: : 
Did they refuse the first offer, expecting, naturally, a better offer? 
[c] Some content disjuncts can be responses to questions or can be used as a comment on a 
previous utterance, usually accompanied by yes or no: 
A: They have returned to San Francisco. 
B: Very wisely. [They were very wise to do so’] 
A: They won't be coming back. 
B: Unfortunately, no. ['It's unfortunate that they won't] 
A few style disjuncts (honestly, literally, seriously, truly, truthfully) are used as verbless questions: 
A: I'm going tojresign. * 
B: Seriously? [Were you speaking seriously when you said that?'] 
The content disjunct really is commonly used in this way: 
A: I'm going to resign. 
B: Really? ['Is that so?'] 
A particular intonation contour is not obligatory, but certain adverbials have a characteristic 
intonation when usqd as responses; for example, following ‘I hear you may soon be emigrating’, 
someone might reply with one of the following (¢f'8.120 Note (a]): 
cERtainly quite (BrE) Yes, inDEED AbsoLUtely 
Well, Póssibly Quite sò (BrE» RÁTHer (esp old-fashioned BrE» HARDly 
(Cf App IL11f). 


Most disjuncts can be modified. Common premodifiers are very and quite. 
For some content disjuncts of Type (bii), the postmodifier enough is common, 
particularly for those evaluating the communication as odd (bizarrely, 
curiously, eerily, funnily, oddly, strangely): 


Oddly enough, he hasn't said anything about it. 


Several content disjuncts can be premodified by not, in particular surprisingly, 


Note 


8.132 
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and some with negative prefixes (unexpectedly, unreasonably, unusually, 
unwisely): ` 


Not surprisingly, he protested strongly about it. 
Not unreasonably, she refused him. 


Other common premodifiers include (in intensifier use) more, most, less, least: 


More personally, Y have to tell you that my wife is pregnant. ` 

Less strangely, he has been avoiding me lately; and (even) less strangely 
still, he has not given me a phone call. f 

More amusingly than wisely, he kept on insisting on his right to speak. 

Most unexpectedly, Toshiko had to return to Japan before her 
studentship had expired. ` : 


: [a] Content disjuncts with -ed participle bases (eg: undoubtedly, allegedly) cannot usually be 


inodified; cf howėver most assuredly, most decidedly, most unexpectedly. 
[b] Enough as a modifier of disjuncts does not so much intensify as draw attention to the meaning 
of the item. Thus, oddly enough is paraphrasable by ‘odd though it may seem’. 
[c] Negation of the disjunct can cooccur with clause negation: 
Not surprisingly, they were not happy with their results. 


When the semantic relations of condition, concession, reason, and result are 
realized by clauses, the adverbials concerned are normally content disjuncts. 
For example: à 


Unless you have a valid passport, Y cannot book your ticket. 

Although John is so hard up, he refuses to look for a better-paid job. 

Since she remained adamant in her diagnosis, her fellow doctors 
considered the case afresh. 

He went on arguing in a nasty tone, so that in the end I lost my patience. 


Along with result disjuncts, we may consider the somewhat vaguer ‘outcome’ 
disjuncts, often realized by nonfinite (to) clauses (cf 15.25): 


Mary drove all the way to Maine, (only) to find that her friends had 
moved to Florida. 


Contrast the superficially similar purpose adjunct: 


Mary drove all the way to Maine (only) to visit some friends. 
~ It was (only) to visit some friends that Mary drove all the way to 
Maine. 


As distinct from because-clauses, which indicate a cause or reason so essential 
that they are integrated into the sentence as adjuncts, nontemporal since- 
clauses have a looser relation, more resembling nonrestrictive relative clauses, 
and they function grammatically as disjuncts: 


It is because you are lazy that you lost your job. 
^ *]tis since you are lazy that you lost your job. 


On if-, since-, and because-clauses as style disjuncts, cf 8.124. 
A contingency relationship can be expressed by a content disjunct in the 
form of a verbless or nonfinite clause introduced by with(out): 


8.133 
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With friends like that, who needs enemies? 

With the audience making so much noise, Y couldn't hear the opening 
of the concerto. 

Without some indication of her approval, we shouldn't make up our 
minds on this occasion. 


A specification of range can be added for content disjuncts of Type (bii) in 
8.127, normally a prepositional phrase introduced by for: 


Luckily for Herbert, the gun was not loaded. ['Herbert was lucky that 
sez] 


For Herbert specifies that luckily is not to be generalized, but applies 
specifically to Herbert. Specification can also be made by from X's point of 
view, or from the point of view of X: 


Understandably enough from her point of view, Susan does not want the 
news to reach her family before she tells them herself. 


An equivalent effect is obtained in prepositional phrases as content disjuncts, 
where the range is specified by the genitive or of-construction. Compare: 


Annoyingly for Jack, 
To Jack's annoyance, 
To the annoyance of Jack, 


his brother was late arriving. 


Cf also: to my regret, to her displeasure, to their disappointment, to John's 
surprise, to the delight of all present. Adverbs of Type (bii) with participle base 
in -ing (eg: annoyingly) generally have a corresponding prepositional phrase 
in this form. The prepositional phrases are indeed more commonly used than 
the adverbs. We can achieve the same effect by sentential relative clauses (cf 
15.57, 17.9), eg: which annoyed Jack ox which I regret; or by comment clauses 
(of 15.53), eg: what delighted all present or what disappoints them. 


[a] Surprisingly and its synonyms can take a for-specification only if it refers to a noun or pronoun 
coreferential with a noun phrase later in the clause; even so, such examples as the following are 
unusual: 

Surprisingly. for. him [ie for John), the altitude affected John adversely. 

Surprisingly for him [ie for John], John failed the exam. 

*Surprisingly for his father, John failed the exam. 

Contrast the last sentence with 

Annoyingly for his father, John failed the exam. 
Whereas surprisingly for him means others are surprised about him, annoyingly for his father 
means his father is annoyed. 

This distinction does not apply to the corresponding prepositional phrases. To my surprise is 

equivalent to ‘I am (or ‘was’) surprised". 
[b] Corresponding sentential relative clauses can be found for content disjuncts i in all groups 
having corresponding clauses of the form ‘it is adj that . . .' except Type (ai): 


Certainly, 
Obviously, T à " 
ra di dably, Mrs Macdonald didn't want to have anything to do with them. 
Wisely, 
Mrs Macdonald didn’t want to have anything to do with them, 
. *certain, 
which was (painfully) obvious. 


understandable, 
wise. 
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On thé other hand, all have corresponding comment clauses, though often a modifier such as 
very or more is required. Hence, we can have: 
wiser, : 
What was even ies certain, } he didn’t speak at the meeting. 
more obvious, 


[c] Adverbs of content Type (bii) that express an opinion as to whether what is said is fortunate 
or not (eg: fortunately, luckily) allow the interpretation that the referent of the subject is fortunate 
or otherwise. But this is not an essential implication of their use. For example: 
Fortunately, Bill keeps his car in a garage overnight during the winter. 
does not necessarily mean that Bill is fortunate, though out of context this sentence conveys that 
implication strongly. But we can add to the sentence in such a way as to make it clear that it is 
someone else that is fortunate: 
Fortunately, Bill keeps his car in a garage overnight during the winter, Susan was therefore 
able to start the car very easily when she needed to borrow itin a hurry early this morning. 
From this context, it is clear that it is Susan who is fortunate. Compare also: 
Fortunately for me, (‘I am fortunate that] Bill keeps his car in a garage overnight during the 
winter. 
In contrast, adverbs of Type (bi), such as rightly or wisely, do not allow for prepositional phrases 
specifying the range of the-adverb. 


Conjuncts 


Like subjuncts and disjuncts, the adverbials that we call CONJUNCTS are 
grammatically distinct from adjuncts in terms of the features set out in 8.25. 
Consider nonetheless in the following example: 


She may be unable to attend the meeting. You should nonetheless send 
ber the agenda. 


The adverbial cannot be the focus of a cleft sentence; cannot be the basis of 
contrast in alternative interrogation or negation; cannot be focused by 
subjuncts; and cannot come within the scope of predication pro-forms or 
ellipsis. Compare: 


. *It is nonetheless that you should send her the agenda. 
. *Should you send her the agenda nonetheless or therefore? 
. *You should only (nonetheLéss) send her the agenda. 


Conjuncts are more like disjuncts than adjuncts in having a relatively 
detached and 'superordinate' role as compared with other clause elements. 
But they are unlike disjuncts in not typically filling the semantic roles 
characteristic of adjuncts. Conjuncts, as part of their even greater distinctness 
from the closely interrelated clause elements such as S, C, and O, often have 
semantic roles that are conjunct-specific. That is, they have the function of 
conjoining independent units rather than one of contributing another facet 
of information to a single integrated unit (cf 8.136). 

Thus, in considering conjuncts, we find it necessary to look beyond the 
particular grammatical unit in which they appear. Whereas, in the case of 
disjuncts, we related them to the speaker's ‘authority’ for (or the speaker's 


Se 
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comment on) the accompanying clause, we relate conjuncts to the speaker's 
comment in one quite specific respect: his assessment of how he views the 
connection between two linguistic units. The units concerned may be very 
large or very small: sentences, paragraphs, or even larger parts of a text at 
one extreme (cf 19.86); at the other extreme, they may be constituents of a 
phrase realizing a single clause element. For example: j 


The candidate is a fine teacher, a broadcaster of some experience, 
and a respected drama critic. In addition, she has written a 


successful novel. ; [1] 
The candidate has written a successful, lengthy, popular, and in 
addition highly original novel. [2] 


As in [2], it is common for a conjunct to have a focusing role along with the 
conjoining one, especially when it is conjoining relatively small units. In this 
way, the extreme of conjoining words within a phrase can be taken one stage 
further: to conjoining constituents of a word: 


The patient was carefully observed in the pre- and likewise (PÓST)- 
operative phase of treatment. 


Like disjuncts, such conjuncts can often be seen as equivalent to adverbials 
in clauses having the speaker as subject: 


...arespected drama critic. I tell you in addition that she has 
written . . . [1a] 


Some conjunéts include a pronominal reference to the unit which is to be 
related: i 


in addition to this (ie what I have mentioned) 
first of all (ie of what I shall list) 

best of all (ie of what I have listed) 

for all that (ie what I have said) 


In the case of the informal conjunct though, we seem to have an abbreviation 
of a concessive clause (¢f8.145). Thus with: 


I’m afraid he doesn’t eat much these days — but he looks pretty fit, 
though. 


we are expected to understand something like the clausal disjunct (cf/8.143): 


... pretty fit, though I have said that he doesn't eat much. 


Disjuncts and conjuncts are sometimes called *sentence adverbials' by grammarians on the 
double ground that they can concern a sentence as a whole (rather than a particular part of a 
sentence such as the predication) and — in the case of conjuncts - can relate one sentence to 
another. We do not follow this convention, partly because the double motivation involves two 
quite separate considerations; partly because other adverbials (our ‘sentence adjuncts’, cf 8.36) 
also relate to the sentence as a whole; partly because both disjuncts and conjuncts can also relate 
to quite specific units within sentences, as in: 
À ; frankly, 

I objectto his hearty and, us all, 
A further reason is that conjuncts can relate units much larger than sentences: nonetheless at the 
beginning of a paragraph or section of a text will indicate a conjoining coutrast with the whole 
preceding paragraph or section. 


) crude behaviour. 
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8.435 Although we have said (cf 8.134) that conjuncts indicate how the speaker 


*views the connection between two linguistic units', such an indication does 
not conversely entail the use of a conjunct. The semantic role of expressing a 
relation between two units can frequently be fulfilled by an adjunct. Compare 
the following (where a pronoun, as frequently, functions as a linking device): 


It was snowing, and in spite of this Mona went cycling. 


The adverbial here which conjoins and indicates a concessive relation is an 
adjunct, as we see from its propensity to be focused in a cleft sentence: 


...and it was in spite of this that Mona went cycling. 
By contrast, in: l 
It was snowing, and nonetheless Mona went cycling. 


the same conjoining function with the same concessive relation is fulfilled 
grammatically by a conjunct: 


*, . . and it was nonetheless that Mona went cycling. 


Conjuncts thus both indicate the relation and are demonstrably outside the 
syntactically integrated clause structure which admits adjuncts. 

Moreover, there is one significant respect in which we must relax the 
semantic characteristic concerning the conjoining of linguistic units. It is 
possible for conjuncts to be used as discourse-initial items. Thus speech may 
actually begin, in the following way, given a particular context of situation: 


So you're LEAVing, then! 


Both so and then are conjunctive comments of an inferential nature, but in 
this example the speaker's inference is based on extralinguistic evidence, 
which has been treated just as though the person addressed had been heard 
to say ‘Well, I'll see you tomorrow’ or even merely ‘Now, where's my coat?’ 

Discourse-initiating items can be less easy to account for plausibly, but it 
seems significant that such items are usually those that have a well-established 
conjunctive role in mid-discourse use. Consider the following as each being 
the first words in a discourse; they would normally occupy a separate tone 
unit, with a falling nucleus, though solitary initial well may be exceptional in 
having a rising nucleus or none at all: 


Well, how are you this morning? 

Why then (esp AmE), how shall we spend the evening? 

Well now, Y wonder if I could begin by asking you a few questions. 

Right (then), 

OK now (esp AmE, informal), 

Now, the subject of my talk is. . . [+ "The subject of my talk now, ie at 
this moment'] 


how many of you know each other? 


Compare some of the same expressions occurring between linguistic units: 


You didn't feel so good yesterday; well, how are you this morning? 
I've been looking forward to this meeting for months; why then, how 
Shall we spend the evening? f 


Note 
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Thank you for welcoming me here; now the subject of my talk is. . . 


It would seem that, in discourse-initial use, these items seek to enforce by 
implication some continuity with what might have gone before. Silence is 
difficult to break without some such convention. 


Items like well, oh, ah have conventional values in discourse that are related to subjuncts, 
disjuncts, and conjuncts. On well cf 19.54; this typically prefaces a part of discourse which, 
though having perhaps something in common with what has gone before, introduces a difference 
of some sort. In consequence, it is convenient as a frequent discourse initiator. 


The semantics of conjuncts 
Much more than with disjuncts, the conjunct function entails a conjunct- 
specific set of semantic relations. They are connected with, but are frequently 
rather remote from, the adverbial relation we must assume in the speaker- 
related clause to which they correspond. It is necessary, therefore, to set out 
the conjunctive meanings concerned, although we shall return to them in 
19.53/f where they can be seen in the wider context of inter-sentence relations 
and discourse structure. 

We can distinguish seven conjunctive roles, in some cases with fairly clear 
subdivisions; see Fig 8.136. 


(a) Listinc-————+| B additive: tive equative 
[reinforcing 

(b) SUMMATIVE ; 

(c) APPOSITIONAL 

(d) RESULTIVE ; 

(e) INFERENTIAL 


(i) reformulatory 

l (ii) replacive 
(f) CONTRASTIVE: E antithetic 
l (iv) concessive ` 


(g) TRaNsrronar—{_ 4) discoursal 


(ii) temporal 
Fig 8.136 


H 
Some of the common conjuncts are listed below according to their role classes 
and subclasses. Except for enumerative conjuncts (which are an open class), 
all adverb realizations are given, as well as some frequently occurring 
prepositional phrases and noun phrases. 


(a) LISTING 


(i) ENUMERATIVE 

first, second, third... 

first(ly), secondly, thirdly . . . 

one, two, three . . . (esp in learned and technical use? 


a, b, c... esp in learned and technical use» 
in the first place, in the second place . . . 


a onc plMie nerd we vi ONE 


pisse 


(b) 


(c 


< 


(d) 


(e) 


(£) 
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first of all | 
second of all <AmE> 
on the one hand . . . on the other hand [cf (fiii) | 
Jor one thing . . . (and) for another (thing) 
for a start (informal) 

to begin with, to start with 

next, then 

to conclude 

finally, last, lastly, last of all 


(ii) ADDITIVE . | 


EQUATIVE | 
correspondingly (formal), equally, likewise, similarly, in the same way, » by 


the same token 


REINFORCING 


.again (formal), also, further (formal), furthermore (formal), more (rare, 


formal), moreover, in particular, then (informal, esp spoken), too (rare, 
AmE), what is more, in addition, above all; and the following informal i 
expressions: on top of it all, to top it (all), to cap it (all) 


SUMMATIVE 

altogether, overall, then, therefore, thus (formal, (all) in ail; ‘and the 
following largely formal expressions: in conclusion, in sum, to conclude, to 
sum up, to summarize 


APPOSITIVE 

namely (often abbreviated as viz in formal written English), thus, in other 
words, for example (often abbreviated to eg or e.g. in written English and 
sometimes spoken as /,i:'d3i:/), for instance, that is (often abbreviated to ie | 
or i.e. in specialized written English and sometimes spoken as /,ar'i:/), t 
that is to say, specifically; cf 17.73. 


RESULTIVE 

accordingly, consequently, hence (formal), now, so (informal, therefore, 
thus (formal) ; as a consequence, in consequence, as a result, of course; 

cf also somehow [for some reason or other] 


INFERENTIAL 

else, otherwise, then; 
in other words 

in that case 


CONTRASTIVE 


(i) REFORMULATORY 

better, rather, more accurately, more precisely; alias, alternatively, 
in other words 

(ii) REPLACIVE 

again, alternatively, rather 

better, worse; 

on the other hand 


Appendix 4 


Short forms (he's / I'd / don't etc.) 


[ 41] In spoken English we usually pronounce ‘lam’ as one word. The short form (I’m) is a way of writing 
this: . 

C) I'm feeling tired this morning. 

O ‘Do you like this jacket?” “Yes, it's nice’ 

© ‘Where are your friends? — "They've gone home: 


When we write short forms, we use ' (an apostrophe): 
IxXm lm  heX-he's youbgve O you've shell she'll 


ep We use these forms with I/he/she etc. - 


O I’ve got some new shoes. 
C) We'll probably go out this evening. 
© It’s 10 o'clock. You're late again. 


's = is or has: 
C) She's going out this evening. (she's going = she is going) 
C) She’s gone out. (she’s gone = she has gone) 


‘d = would or had: 
O A: What would you like to eat? 
B: l'd like a salad, please. (I'd like = | would like) 
C) I told the police that l'd lost my passport. (I'd lost = | had lost) 


Do not use ’m/’s/'d etc. at the end of a sentence (— Unit 40): 
© ‘Are you tired?”  'Yes|am: (not Yes, I'm.) 
C) She isn’t tired, but he is. (not he’s) 


We use short forms with I/you/he/she etc, but you can use short forms (especially ’s) with other 
words too: 


Who's your favourite singer? (= who is) 

What's the time? (= what is) 

There’s a big tree in the garden. (= there is) 

My sister’s working in London. (= my sister is working) 
Paul's gone out. (= Paul has gone out) 

What colour's your car? (= What colour is your car?) 


ED COR CO (9) 
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(iii) ANTITHETIC 

contrariwise (formal), conversely (formal 

instead [blend of antithetic with replacive] 

oppositely <rare), then; 

on the contrary, in contrast, by contrast, by way of contrast, in comparison, 
by comparison, by way of comparison, (on the one hand ...) on the other 
hand 


(iv) CONCESSIVE 

anyhow <informal>, anyway <informal>, anyways (AmE informal», 
besides [blend of reinforcing with concessive], else, however, nevertheless, 
nonetheless (formal) [also written none the less], notwithstanding formal», 
only (informal), still, though, yet, in ‘any case, in 'any event (formal), at 
‘any rate, at 'all events, for 'all that, in spite of that, in spite of it all, after all, 
at the same 'time, on the other hand, all the same, admittedly, of course, still 
and all (informal AmE); that said 


(g) TRANSITIONAL 


(i) DISCOURSAL 

incidentally, now (informal? 

by the way 

by the by(e) (not commonly nged), ~ 


(ii) TEMPORAL 
meantime, meanwhile, in the meantime, in the meanwhile; note also the set: 
originally; subsequently, eventually 


LISTING (role a) is of course a basic language function and we have structures 
of coordination for this purpose (cf 2.9), involving above all the conjunction 
and: j 


I did this and I did this and... 


Conjuncts are used to give a particular structure or orientation to a list. At 
its simplest, the structure shows „order by having items performing an 
ENUMERATIVE f unction: 


Isaw John and Mary and... 


First the economy is beginning to recover, and second(ly) 
unemployment figures have not increased this month. 


The relation of such items to adjuncts in the speaker's assessment of what he 
is saying can be seen in paraphrases: 


I tell you first that the economy . . . and J tell you secondly that 
unemployment figures... 


The enumerative function does more than merely assign numerical labels to 
the items listed: it connotes relative priority and endows the list with an 
integral structure, having a beginning and an end. The idea of an integral 
relation is especially conferred by the ADDITIVE conjuncts. By the use of the 
EQUATIVE subtype, we indicate that an item has a similar force to a preceding 
one: 


She has high responsibilities and, equally, a high salary. 


Note 
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We might regard the conjunct here as a fragment of a speaker's comment in 
which the adverb functions as an adjunct: perhaps ‘I assess (or rate) this 
equally’. 

The REINFORCING subtype of additive conjunct typically assesses an item 
as adding greater weight to a preceding one: 


He has the opportunity, the motivation, and above ail the courage to do 
it. 
Here again we might postulate the conjunct as related to some such comment 
as ‘I rate this above all that I have said.’ 


[a] The -/y forms of ordinal numerals are chiefly used as conjuncts. Contrast: 

He arrived first (*firstly) and she arrived second, [adjuncts] 

First(ly), he is my friend, and secondly he is in desperate need. [conjuncts] 
Ordinals as conjuncts occur with or without -/y, but for many people firstly is objectionable. Note 
that first (also initially, originally) can also have a subjunct use, especially when associated with 
Such verbs as invent and discover. Thus: 


Hormones were. first identified by Starling at University College London. a [1] 
The statement would be a different one if instead of the subjunct we had first as a conjunct: 
First, hormones were identified by Starling at University College London. [2] 


Nor of course does [1] permit us either to replace first by firstly or to predict a further sentence: 

Hormones were secondly identified by . . . 
fb] Conjuncts like more and something else must remind us that these truncated speaker- 
assessments are not necessarily related to adjuncts but (as in these instances) are more plausibly 
seen as objects: '(I will say) more’. 
{cl The cardinal and ordinal numerals may be represented in writing by their symbols in the 
various systems: 

1,2,3,... LIL, UL... i, ii, iii... 
Similarly, the alphabetic letters may be represented either as minuscules (‘lower case’, a, b, c, 

. .) or as majuscules (‘upper case’ or ‘capitals’, A, B, C, . . .). These different systems allow the 

writer to choose a hierarchy of listings and sublistings. In general, no clear conventions have 
been established for which sets of symbols are to be subordinate to other sets, and the writer is 
therefore free to choose a hierarchy of sets for his own purpose. One would of course observe 
consistency and rationale; one would not subordinate capitals to lower-case letters, for example. 
[d] Too as reinforcing conjunct (rare, AME) occupies / position: 

She's had her novel published this year; but TÓO, she’s written some interesting articles on 

acupuncture. 


SUMMATIVE (role b) and APPOSITIVE (role c) conjuncts have this much in 
common: they precede an item which is to be looked at in relation to all the 
items that have gone before. SUMMATIVE conjuncts introduce an item that 
embraces the preceding ones: 


He lost his watch, his car broke down, and he got a letter of complaint 
from a customer: all in all, he had a bad day. 


APPOSITIVE conjuncts are concerned rather to express the content of the 
preceding item or items in other terms (cf 17.65): 


She has some assistance — for instance, a secretary. 


Where the apposition applies to more than one preceding item there is 
usually a summative implication: 


They took with them some chocolate, cans of beer and fruit juice, a 
flask of coffee, a pack of sandwiches: in other words, enough 
refreshments. 


8.140 
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By contrast, when the apposition itself consists of several items, the conjunct 
has the effect of specifying a list: 


They took refreshments ~ that is, sandwiches, coffee, beer, fruit juice, 
and chocolate. 


RESULTIVE (role d) and INFERENTIAL (role e) conjuncts again have something 
in common with each other, as well as with additive, summative, and 
appositional conjuncts. The more structured a list of items is, the more the 
final item will tend to be a conclusion in more ways than one: a mere 
termination, a reinforcement, a summary, a result, and a basis for further 
inference. This is reflected in the fact that the same conjuncts are listed under 
several heads. RESULTIVE of course and so are illustrated in: 


She arrived late, gave answers in an offhand manner, and of course 
displeased the interviewing panel. 

He was irritable, unjust, unreliable, and so became increasingly 
unpopular. 


Result can be tentatively expressed by a coordinate clause with a vague 
reason item, somehow (cf Note): 


Iargued that it wasn't my fault and somehow they let me go. 
INFERENTIAL conjuncts indicate a conclusion based on logic and supposition: 


You havén't answered my question; in other words, you disapprove of 
my proposal. 


Especially in :formal usage, an if-clause can be followed by a correlating 
inferential thén (‘If this is agreed, then we may proceed . . ."). See further, 
8.144f. 

But the conjunct then is especially used in an inferential response to another 
speaker (cf also 8.135): 


| ‘SN 

A: Give my regards to John. B: Then you're not coming with me? 
Somehow has been included among conjuncts because it fits the criteria for the class (cf 8.134), 
and it is mentioned in the context of resultive conjuncts because it is often close to them 
semantically: ‘and so, in some way that I don't fully understand’. It differs from all other 
conjuncts in not indicating a relationship between its clause and what precedes; in this respect 
it resembles a reason disjunct: 

Somehow 1 don't trust him. ['for some reason or other'] 
Somehow is in fact used when the reason is not made explicit in the preceding context. In 
contrast, pure resultive conjuncts (eg: therefore [‘for that reason’]) require the reason or cause to 
be given in the preceding context. Hence the clause to which they are attached states the result 
orconsequence. . 


CONTRASTIVE conjuncts (role f) present either contrastive words or contrastive 
matter in relation to what has preceded. The former type is obviously close 
to the appositive and differs in seeking less to add another formulation (‘in 
other words") than to replace what has been said by a different formulation 
(‘in other words’). Compare: 


He was exceedingly inebriated — hopelessly drunk, in other words. 
[appositive] 


Note 
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She has applied for a transfer — she is tired of her present job, in other 
words. [reformulatory] 


Such REFORMULATORY conjuncts are, therefore, frequently preceded by or: 


He invited several friends, or better, several people that he THOUGHT 
were friends. [ie ‘it would be better if I were to say'] © 


Similarly, rather [‘I should rather say’). 
The item alias precedes proper nouns; for example: 


He went to Constantinople, alias Istanbul. 
She married Eric Blair, alias George Orwell. 


With REPLACIVE conjuncts, contrastive matter may again be prefaced by 
or. The speaker withdraws an item, not to:express it better but to replace it 
by a more important one. Examples of the REPLACIVE conjuncts: l 


He-was opposed by his mother or, rather, by BOTH his parents. 
Please suit yourself. You can move in at once; (or) again, you may 
prefer to do so next week. 


But an ítem may be contrasted with a preceding one by introducing a direct 
antithesis; this is effected by means of ANTITHETIC conjuncts, as in: 


You promise to help me; then you let me down! 
He expected to be happy but instead he felt miserable. 


One item in this group is often used as part of a correlation: on the one hand 
.. 0n the other (hand). 

Where one unit is seen as unexpected in the light of the other, we have the 
use of CONCESSIVE conjuncts, as in: 


She didn't get the award after all. Still, her results were very good. 
He had worked hard but all the same he failed the exam. 


Concessive of course makes a conjoin resemble a subordinate clause: ‘Of 
course he's a bit lazy; all the same I'd like to give him the job’. (C/* Although 
he's a bit lazy, I'd like to give him the job all the same.’) 


An example of the antithetic conjunct oppositely (rare) : 
Any normal person is depressed when given proper cause for depression. Oppositely, normal 
people become very excited when, for example, they have won a big prize. 


TRANSITIONAL conjuncts (role g) serve to shift attention to another topic or to 
a temporally related event. We refer to the former as DISCOURSAL: 


I want to tell you about my trip, but, by the way, how is your mother? 


Among the other discoursal conjuncts, note that now has a function as 
discourse-initial; ¢f 8.135. Such conjuncts do not necessarily seek to change 
the subject of the discourse; they are frequently used merely to indicate a 
rather adventitious relation: 


She is studying physics, astronomy, and, incidentally, meteorology. 
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This last is intended to mean not 'She is studying meteorology as a minor and 
incidental component of her work’ but ‘I regard it as an incidental fact worth 
passing on to you’. Often, however, incidentally is used as a polite way of 
changing the subject; in this usage, it resembles ‘by the way’ and is incidental 
to what has preceded only to the extent that something has been said that 
reminds the speaker of the other topic. 

TEMPORAL transition similarly seeks to indicate a move away from the 
normal sequence in narrative: 


He saved a great deal of money but in the meantime his house 
deteriorated badly. 


The speaker here is not, of course, concerned to report on two simultaneous 
happenings but to relate them (in this case, ironically: the money in the bank 
should have been used to repair the house). 


Correspondences to other structures 

We may now look more closely at the way conjuncts correspond to other 
structures. Almost all, indeed, are like style disjuncts in that the correspon- 
dence incorporates a verb of speaking and usually the subject is the speaker 
(cf 8.122). The conjunct is normally represented lexically in the correspon- 
dence by a cognate adverbial. We therefore consider the correspondences 
according to the class of the adjunct or other adverbial concerned. 


(i) TIME AND SPACE ADJUNCTS AND SUBJUNCTS 

The succession'in time or space conveyed by the adverbial is converted into 
the logical succession of discourse when there is the implication of a verb of 
speaking. The corresponding clause has as its subject the speaker, but it is 
sometimes possible to envisage an indefinite pronoun instead (eg indefinite 
one, we, or you). The correspondence can usually be given the form: 


Den x say 4- adverbial 


We can include here most listing conjuncts (role a in 8.136), the conjuncts 
now and then (whatever their subclass), and a few conjuncts scattered through 
other subclasses; eg: by the way, yet, still, after all, at the same time. Examples: 


ES 


There are two things that the Government can do: First [‘I will say’ + 
first], it can cut spending on defence; second [‘I will say’ + second], it 
can reduce the number of civil servants. 

If astronauts have landed on the moon, then [‘one can say’ + then]there 
is no reason why they can’t land on Venus. 


(ii) PROCESS ADJUNCTS 
The same types of correspondence can be established here. The conjuncts 
involved are scattered through the various subclasses of conjuncts. Examples: 


Incidentally ['Y tell you’ + incidentally}, he didn't want the book. 
To conclude ['Y tell you’ + (in order) to conclude], it was a great success. 


(iii) ADDITIVE SUBJUNCTS 
Here, too, the correspondence incorporates a verb of speaking and usually 
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the subject is the speaker. We can include here the additive conjuncts (role 
a(ii) in 8.136). Examples: 

Most of us see no reason why capital punishment should not be 
abolished. Further (‘I will further say’], the arguments in favour of 
corporal punishment seem trivial to most of us. 

The acts of a parish council must be confirmed by the parish meeting. 
Likewise [I will likewise tell you’] decisions of a parish meeting must 
be confirmed by a referendum of all the electors in the parish. 


The additive subjuncts (cf 8.116) can themselves often function also as time, 
space, or process adjuncts. 
Miscellaneous correspondences that can be postulated for other conjuncts : 


(iv) The enumerative conjuncts (role a(i) in 8.136) that are cardinal numerals 
and alobabene letters: a 


one, two,.. 
b. 


(v) The conjunct only (informal) ; role f(iv): 


‘I will say’ + ie 


I intended to read the book, only ['I would only say’) I felt too tired. 
(vi) The conjunct rather, role f(ii): 


What unites the party is the absence of a policy. Or rather (‘I should 
rather say’, there is a policy but it has not been properly formulated. 


(vii) Reformulatory better, role f(i); in the example given for rather in (vi) 
above, rather could be replaced by better in the sense ‘It would be better for 
me to say’. 


(viii) Replacive conjuncts better and worse, role f(ii): 


You can write to him about it. Better still [‘It would be better still to 
say’], write to his father. 


(ix) Concessive conjunct however, role f(iv): 


He didn’t like the food. However [‘ However true that may be’], he didn't 
complain about it. 


(x) The conjunct though in role f(iv) is related to the conjunction though (cf 
8.134). Often it is an informal equivalent to an abbreviated subordinate 
clause with the conjunction though as subordinator : 


His food is rather a problem. He looks fit, though. 
The sentence is interpreted as: 


His food is rather a problem. He looks fit, though his food is rather a 
problem. 


The implied subordinate clause need not be identical with the content of a 
previous clause: 


Singapore must now be one of the most enviably prosperous cities in 


.-—— Me Se 
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the world. There is no reason, though, to suppose that the people of 
Singapore would want to spend as much money on defence as Britain 
used to spend. 


The implied subordinate clause represented by the conjunct could be 
something like ‘though the people of Singapore might agree that it needed 
defending’. i 


[a] For some conjuncts, it is difficult to find a correspondence with a cognate adverbial 
homonymous adjunct; eg: so, otherwise, at any rate. With others, there is ño direct correspondence 
at all; eg: furthermore, moreover, namely, nevertheless, meanwhile. But some of these are 
compounds with an element that functions as an additive or other subjunct; eg: furthermore, 
moreover, nevertheless. 
[b] The concessive conjunct though is a marginal case. We have earlier pointed out that though is 
often equivalent to a subordinate clause with the subordinator though (cf 8.134). The problem 
arises when though is in J position (not to be interpreted as conjunct) and meaning is preserved 
if it is transposed elsewhere in the clause. In such cases, there is normally a major pause or 
punctuation mark between the two clauses. For example: 

He is poor - though he is satisfied with his condition. 
is equivalent to: 

He is poor. He is satisfied with his condition, though. (more informal) 
In speech, a special kind of intonation is required for such a clause, normally a falling-rising 
nuclear tone: 

He is pòor| - though he is s&Tisfied with his condition| 
Notice that the sentences are not equivalent to: 

Though he is satisfied with his condition, he is poor. 
butto: 

Though he is poor, he is satisfied with his condition. 
Compare replacements with although: 

He is poor. He is satisfied with his condition, though. 
= b is PÓOR| — although he is sATisfied with his condition| 

Although he is poor, he is satisfied with his condition. 

But unlike though, although is not a conjunct, and it cannot be transposed elsewhere in the clause: 

He is poor. *He is satisfied with his condition, although. 
Final though- and although-clauses can imply some claim of the speaker, eg: 
although 
though 
Cfend-placed because-clauses as disjuncts of reason (8.132). 


\ 
He is poor - (I maintain that this is true] { he is satisfied with his condition. 


Cooccurrence and position of conjuncts 

As we have seen in the examples given in 8.138/, conjuncts frequently 
cooccur with (and frequently immediately follow) conjunctions: and so, or 
else, but instead. The effect of the conjuncts is often, indeed, to give a more. 
explicit orientation to such basic conjunctions as and, or, and but, and they 
can be thus used without tautology. What is more, conjuncts of different 
classes can cooccur without necessarily being tautologous, contradictory, or 
ungrammatical (though often, as in the following, at the cost of being 
stylistically objectionable): 


And so [resultive] ail in all [summative] you think that despite her ill 
health she has nonetheless [concessive] made a good impression at the 
interview. 

So [resultive] you think nonetheless [concessive] she'll get the job in other 
words [inferential plus appositional]. 
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We can even have a conjunct cooccur with one or more from the same class 
and achieve the effect of emphatic endorsement rather than of tautology; but 
again the following is stylistically very undesirable: 


nevertheless done well. 


Bus yet, even so, she has na well, all the same. 


While emphasis by such means is more characteristic of loose informal talk 
than formal writing, the converse holds for a related type of endorsement. 
This is the introduction of a conjunct in a main clause correlating with a 
conjunction introducing a preceding subordinate clause. For the most part, 
this belongs to a rather mannered and formal style of writing: ; 


When war actually came, then (and only then) the country started : 
rearming. 

Because Jennifer foresaw this well in advance, she therefore had the 
necessary time to take preventive action. ` 


But such correlation can freely occur in more ordinary discourse: 


If you knew this all along, then you could have told me. 

Even though you thought I knew, you could have told me in any case. 

While Y'm out, you can meantime do the dishes. 

Seeing that he had no chance of winning, he consequently pretended he 
wasn't trying. 


See further, 8.145. 

Disregarding an introductory coordinating conjunction, 7 is the normal 
position for conjuncts and many are virtually restricted to it, notably again, 
besides, yet, still, (what is) more, so, else, hence. But as our examples have 
shown, M is quite normal for several of the conjuncts that could not be 
misinterpreted in this position: however, nevertheless, in other words, on the 
contrary, etc. At E, we often find in other words, the informal anyhow, anyway, 
and (especially) though. Conjuncts at J are often followed by a comma, and 
those at E are often preceded by one; such a comma is used especially when 
the conjunct would have a separate intonation nucleus in speech or when it 
might be misinterpreted as an adjunct. For example: 


Where did she GO| TÉN] [inferential conjunct: ‘in that case’; ‘So where 
did she go?'] 
Where did she go THEN| [time adjunct: ‘after that’] 
At M, thus and therefore differ in that the former does not follow a negative, 
where there is no such constraint on therefore; cf: 


not 


Joe without difficulties. 
never 


Rationalization will thus { 
?*Rationalization will e j thus be without difficulties. 
never 


t 
therefore i 


s. . . " * never . . " 
Rationalization will be without difficulties. 


not 
never 


} therefore 
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[a] Informally, so and but can be at E in Irish English, and but can be at E in Australian English: 
‘He has gone, so’ (where so means roughly ‘I gather"), ‘I didn't do it, but’ (where but means ‘all 
the same’). 

[b] Despite their potentiality for cooccurrence, conjuncts cannot usually be coordinated. 
Enumerative conjuncts provide some stereotyped exceptions: First and foremost, Last but not 
least, (Sixth)ly and finally. 

[c] So, yet, only, and else are distinguished by the punctuation convention that allows them to be 
separated from the previous clause by a comma where other conjuncts would require a more 
major mark of punctuation (cf App III.6f, I1L.12f, I1I.17). However, else is normally preceded 
by the coordinator or. 

So, yet, and else usually occur without intonation or punctuation separation from what follows. 
However, when so signals a general inference from the previous linguistic context and might be 
paraphrased by ‘it follows from what we have said’, it is often marked by punctuation and 
intonation: i 

So, you think you know best. (informal? 
For so and yet in relation to coordinators, cf 13.18f. 


Conjuncts as correlatives 

As we saw in 8.144, some conjuncts can correlate with the subordinator of a 
preceding clause to reinforce the logical relationship between the parts of a 
sentence. This is because a similar logical relationship is effected by both the 
subordinator and the conjunct. The difference is that whereas a subordinate 
clause may often either precede or follow its superordinate clause, a conjunct 
must always óperate anaphorically (cf 5.30). For example, the following 
sentences are similar in meaning (cf 8.143): 


Though (he is) poor, he is satisfied with his situation. [1] 
He is poor, yet (he is) satisfied with his situation. [2] 


The major difference is that [2] states his poverty as a fact, whereas in [1] his 
poverty is presupposed as a given assumption (cf 18.8). It is when we combine 
both subordinator and conjunct in one sentence that we have correlation: 


Though he is poor, yet he is satisfied with his situation. 


Indeed, with concessives we can endorse the concession by having more than 
one concessive conjunct in the second clause (c/ 8.144, 13.20, 13.33), though 
this is stylistically undesirable: 


Though he is poor, yet he is nevertheless satisfied with his situation. 


The conjuncts that endorse particular subordinators by correlation are shown 
below. It should be noted, however, that it is less usual to endorse cause and 
time subordinators than condition and concession subordinators. : 
In sharp contrast to the objectionable redundancy to which attention wa: 
drawn in 8.144, formal correlation contributes both to stylistic elegance 
(through rhetorical balance; cf 19.18) and to textual clarity (especially where 
the two parts to be connected are long and complex). 
Examples of correlatives: 


ESR 


RRS 


EUIS 


Note 
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CONDITION: if . then 
: .yet 
CONCESSION : although still 
i (even) though however 
while nevertheless 
whilst (esp BrE> nonetheless 
granted (that) notwithstanding 
even if anyway : 
anyhow <esp informal» 
therefore 
CAUSE: because hence (unusual? 
seeing (that) accordingly 
i consequently 
A hil meanwhile 
MN TOUS meantime 


[a] The two instances of while listed above are different. While in the concessive list of 
subordinators is synonymous with the subordinator though, and the other while is equivalent to 
‘during the time that’. There is a further pair of time correlatives, sometimes used admonitorily: 
‘When you've done your homework, then you'll get your pocket money." 

[b] Certain other expressions with concessive force may correlate with a concessive conjunct ; for 
example, true, clearly, or certainly, cf 19.56. 


Conjunctions with conjuncts 

A clause containing a conjunct may be linked to a preceding clause by one of 
the coordinators (and, or, but; cf 8.144), but not all conjuncts cooccur with. all 
coordinators. The following conjuncts seem to be limited to the coordinators 
indicated: 


and so 
however (?) 

but 4 then [antithetic] 
though 


T else 
again [replacive] 


besides 

then (again) [antithetic] 
| still 
ME) | yet 

nevertheless 


One of these conjuncts — though — cannot follow the conjunction immediately 
(cf 8.143, Note [b]), and the same is true for however with many speakers. 
The reasons are different. When at J, though is used as a subordinator and the 
conjunct’s nearest place to J is M. In the case of however, many people feel 
the sequence but however to be tautologous. Indeed, some speakers object to 
the cooccurrence of but and however even when they are not in immediate 
sequence. Compare: 
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but Mary seems all right, though. ` 
but Mary, though, seems all right. 
(?) You can phone the doctor if you like, bur I very much doubt, however, 
whether you will get him to come out on a Saturday night. 
You can phone the doctor if you like. However, 1 very much doubt 
whether you will get him to come out on a Saturday night. 


John doesn't look very happy 


On the other hand, we cannot have: 
*John doesn’t look very happy, but though Mary seems all right. 
For many speakers the following would also be unacceptable: 


*You can phone the doctor if you like, but however, I very much doubt 
whether you will get him to come out on a Saturday night. 


So, only, yet, replacive again, and antithetic then cannot be preceded by 
subordinators. 


The concessive conjunct only (informal) is a marginal case. Some speakers allow the coordinator 
but to precede it: 
?I intended to go, but only I didn't feel weil. 
For those who do not allow but to precede only, the latter item has a status similar to that of the 
subordinators causal for and resultive so that (cf 13.8). Some speakers can begin a question 
with only: 
I'd like to come with you; only, would I be all right in these clothes? 


Other syntactic features of conjuncts 

Except chiefly for only and somehow, conjuncts can occur in questions. They 
can do so with similar range of position to that obtaining in declarative 
sentences: 


Anyway, do you know the answer? 
So will you be going? T 
Did he, in other words, cheat his employer? 


The same is broadly true for indirect questions: 
He asked whether they would nonetheless remain. 
But conjuncts restricted to J are excluded: 
*He asked whether so they would stay. 
Unlike most disjuncts, most conjuncts occur freely in imperative sentences: 


All the same, try to explain it. 
Don’t try, what's more, to justify yourself. 


There are severe constraints on the gradability of conjuncts (as distinct again 


from disjuncts): 
*Very incidentally, ... * Accordingly enough, . . . 


But we find better still, even worse, and several conjuncts can be intensified by 
quite: 
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I hoped he would go early but, quite on the contrary, he stayed till 
midnight. 
And, quite by the way, how is your sister? 


Conjuncts can indicate relations between two clauses even where one is 
subordinate to the other: 


I will see him tonight because he will otherwise feel hurt. [cf I will see 
him tonight; otherwise he will feel hurt] ` 


Where such a subordinate clause can be initial in the sentence, the conjunct — 
despite its normally anaphoric reference (cf 5.30) - may maintain its relating 
function: 


Because he will otherwise feel hurt, Y will see him tonight. 


This is; however, exceptional. Normally, a conjunctin an J-placed subordinate 
clause will relate that clause not to the following matrix clause but to a clause 
in a preceding sentence: 


Ican explain it orally. If, however, you insist, I will put it in writing. 


Transposing the if-clause here, we would put the conjunct into the matrix 
clause to show its constant relation to what has preceded: 


Ican explain it orally. I will, however, put it in writing, if you insist. 


Adverbials in conspectus 


We have seen repeatedly that the same item can operate in radically different 
grammatical functions. Normally, the semantic function is constant, as we 
may illustrate with the process (manner) adverb frankly: 


He admitted his mistakes frankly. [1] 
He frankly admitted his mistakes. [2] 
Frankly, he was contemptuous of the pardon. [3] 
His frankly admitted mistakes were pardoned. [4] 
His frankly extraordinary attitude dismayed his friends. [5] 


In [1] we have a sentence adjunct (cf 8.36), in [2] a subjunct with subject 
orientation (cf 8.92), in [3] a disjunct (cf 8.121). In [4] and [5] we have noun 
phrases incorporating adverbs that can be related to an adjunct and a disjunct 
respectively. 

With some adverbials, notably the closed-class items, there can be a 
considerable range of meanings according as the grammatical function 
shifts: for example, then as an adjunct concerned with time, and as a conjunct 
concerned with enumeration, reinforcement, summation, inference, or 


E 
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X 


antithesis; again, so can be an intensifying subjunct, a process adjunct pro- 
form, and a conjunct. But even with such items, a central core of meaning 
remains constant: ‘in that event’ is close enough to ‘at that time’ to justify the 
use of then for both; with so, we are never far from the meaning ‘in that way’. 

It is such facts as these that justified the basic separation of semantic roles 
(cf 8.22ff) and grammatical functions (cf 8. 246), but they also have a bearing 
on cooccurrence and position. 


Constraints on cooccurrence 


It was argued in 8.11 that the grounds for distinguishing different classes of 
adverbial were basically the same as those for distinguishing two different 
types of object or complement. To this extent, therefore, we are committed 
to the principle that one (and only one) member of any one class of adverbial 
can cooccur in a clause with a member of any other class. But we have 
already drawn attention to infringement of this principle both ways. On the 
one hand, we have seen more than one member of the same class operating 
in a sentence without tautology or contradiction: 


I'll meet you downtown [A-S1] at the drugstore [A-S2] 
on Monday [A-T1] at five [A-T2]. [where S and T refer to space 


and time respectively] a 
We travelled from Paris [A1] to Cologne [A2] via Liège [A3]. [2] 
Yet [A1] he succeeded nevertheless [A2]. [3] 


In [1] we have two space (position) adjuncts and two time (position) adjuncts; 
in both cases we would account for the cooccurrence by invoking the principle 
of hierarchical; relationship (cf 8.45). So also the source, goal, and path 
adjuncts of space in [2]. In [3] we have two conjuncts of the same concessive 
subclass and we may invoke the principle of semantic endorsement and 
reinforcement (cf 8.144). 

On the other hand, we found that cooccurrence of quite distinct types of 
adverbial was often precluded: space-direction with space-position, for 
example, where the verb in the clause connoted stasis (cf 8.42). There are 
other grounds for the preclusion of cooccurrence. For example, although 
disjuncts and subjuncts with subject orientation are in sharply distinct classes, 
their cooccurrence in the same clause requires tbe hierarchically superior 
disjunct to be placed earlier than the subjunct. 


Frankly, they have deliberately been keeping him without news. 
With the converse order, they cannot cooccur: 
* Deliberately, they have frankly been keeping him without news. 


Nor does it seem easy to have a style disjunct and a content disjunct in the 
same clause: 


(?) Wisely, they have — to be blunt — kept him uninformed. 


More generally, there are severe constraints on the same formal item 
appearing more than once in a clause, even when it is realizing distinct 
grammatical roles. This stylistic restriction is doubtless influenced by our 
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unavoidable awareness of a common meaning despite the grammatical 
difference, and hence a correspondingly unavoidable feeling that there is 
tautology. Compare the following versions of the ‘same’ sentence: 


Obviously [disjunct], Ned can see perfectly. [predication adjunct] 
Obviously, Ned can see clearly. 
Clearly, Ned can see perfectly. 

?Clearly, Ned can see clearly. 


Avoiding double occurrence of the same formal item is of course general and has nothing 
specifically to do with adverbs or indeed withi items having related meanings. One is embarrassed 
(or amused) to hear: 

I like most animals but I can't bear B; 
(Cfalso 4.67, 13.78, 13:101, 17.61). 


Relative positions of adverbials 
Style affects also the positioning of adverbials, just as do other interacting 
factors: realizational, grammatical, and semantic. 

Juxtaposition of -/y items is widely held to be stylistically objectionable. 
Thus, while the following is perfectly acceptable: 


In the end it is probable that John alone will be chosen. 
a paraphrase like the following would not be: 
?* Finally probably only Yohn will be chosen. 


(There is little or no objection to -/y sequences if the first is an intensifier: 
‘She drove extremely slowly.") Similarity of form in other respects also 
militates against juxtaposition: thus while ‘I kissed her on the cheek’ 
[predication adjunct] and ‘I kissed her on the plane’ [sentence adjunct] are 
equally acceptable, ‘I kissed her on the cheek on the plane’ would be avoided. 

It is partly on stylistic grounds that other realizational factors come into 
play. Since clause-final position is associated with prosodic and semantic 
‘weight’ (cf 18.9), it is usually desirable to put adverbials realized by relatively 
long structures (such as clauses) at the end and have them preceded by 
adverbials whose realization is shorter (adverb or prepositional phrases); cf 
8.87, Thus: 


He studied them carefully {A process] that night [A time]. 
but: 


He studied them that night [A time] with the kind of care his wife had 
suggested [A process]. 


In this instance, as frequently, such an order is determined in the interests 
not only of end-weight but of simple clarity: if that night were to follow the A 
process in the last example, it would seem to be functioning as an adjunct in 
the clause whose subject is his wife. 

The notion of centre and periphery (cf 2.12) also has an important bearing 
on the relative position of adverbials. Thus if a predication adjunct and a 
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sentence adjunct are required in one clause, the former would normally 
precede the latter in thus preempting a more central place: 


He used to keep them in his garage [predication A] in America 


[sentence A]. [1] 
He cut the string with his penknife [predication A] with great care 
[sentence A]. [2] 


If as in [1] there is danger of ambiguity, or if there is stylistic objection to 
having two adverbials of similar structure in juxtaposition, then the more 
peripheral adverbial is moved to Z: 


In America, he used to keep them in his garage. [1a] 
With great care he cut the string with his penknife. [2a] 


Cooccurring adjuncts of the same grammatical class, subject to the stylistic 
and realizational factors already mentioned, will have their sequence 
determined by semantics and will normally appear in the order: 


process - space - time 
For example: . 


He worked quietly [process] at home [space]. 

He worked at home [space] that day [time]. 

The plane arrived uneventfully [process] at Honolulu [space] 
by midnight [time]. 


Thus within the same class of adjuncts, those concerned with time are seen 
to be relatively peripheral and this explains the ease with which they can be 
moved to J: 


By midnight, the plane arrived uneventfully at Honolulu. 


But if it is reasonable from one viewpoint to regard both E and 7 as 
appropriate locations for peripheral adverbials, it must be recognized 


(i) that E and J are in no way to be equated in their communicative effect; 
and : 
(ii) that ‘peripheral’ implies different things for different types of adverbial. 


On (i) we shall have more to say in Chapter\18, but for the present we should 
note that E and J, so far from being similar, are polarized in some respects — 
notably in that E usually indicates a climax to which all that has preceded 
contributes, while 7 usually indicates a general premise or background of 
which the hearer/reader needs to be aware as we proceed to communicate 
the real stuff of our message. This means that space as well as time adjuncts 
can be naturally placed at J when realized by pro-forms, since these reflect 
information that is ‘given’ (cf 18.8). Compare: 


Hot and flustered, the two Congressmen anxiously arrived at the 
airport; there [space] they waited all morning [time]. 

The two Congressmen arrived at midday; then [time] they had been told ' 
the plane would be landing. 


So far as (ii) is concerned, we need to note that for some adverbials 
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peripherainess depends less on their grammatical relations than on their 


propensity (as we have noted with time adverbials in 8.150) to act as. 


*background', whereas with other adverbials - notably disjuncts and con- 
juncts - peripheralness depends on their grammatical relation to another 
clause whose subject is the speaker. On the face of it, we might expect the 
latter to be more peripheral than the former, and hence to be placed still 
closer to the sentential ‘rim’. At E our expectations seem to be supported. 
This is not a position frequently occupied by disjuncts or conjuncts, and of 
course we would not normally want to cluster adverbials in a single position, 
preferring to put one at 7, one at M, and a third at E. But if we had to 
juxtapose adverbials of different classes, we would be inclined to do so at E 
in the order: 


adjunct — conjunct - disjunct 


Awkward and implausible as are the following examples, they are 
comprehensible and unambiguous: l 


The old lady declined to see me last night [Ad], however [Con], 
unfortunately [Dis]. | 

My assistant will be away again tomorrow [Ad], what's more [Con], 
probably [Dis]. 


At I, however, a corresponding attempt to move from ‘rim’ to ‘centre’ would 
be frustrated in more than one respect. A matching peripheralness order 
would give us: 


Unfortunately [Dis], however [Con], last night [Ad] the old lady declined. 
to see me. . 

Probably [Dis], what's more [Con], tomorrow [Ad] my assistant will be 
away again. 


But first, the triple juxtaposition would be even more stylistically clumsy as 
well as being a little obscure from the viewpoint of information structuring. 
Secondly, there can be confusion as to whether both disjunct and conjunct 
are independently related to the following clause or whether the disjunct and 
conjunct are themselves related as though to mean "There is the additional 
probability’. Thirdly, an adjunct at Z has greater propensity to be the ground 
for the sentence that follows than has a speaker’s comment, and it is thus 
liable to displace a disjunct or conjunct from J. Put differently, disjuncts and 
conjuncts easily preserve their grammatical peripheralness even when located 
at M: 


Last night [Ad], she was clearly [Dis] unable to remember anything. 

In America [Ad], he had moreover |Con] kept chickens in his garage. 

Until recently [Ad], she was in other words [Con] obliged to fend entirely 
for herself. 


Another factor conditioning the placement of adverbials is similar to the: 


subject-attachment rule (cf ‘unattached participle’: 15.59) and hence affects 
especially those adverbials that have a close if elliptically expressed relation 
to a particular element of clause structure. Compare: 
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?In search of a new house, the evening papers turned out to be of little 
use to Patricia and her husband. 
To Patricia and her husband, in search of a new house, the evening 
' papers turned out to be of little use. 


The misplacement of adverbials is particularly serious where the result 
happens to be a perfectly acceptable and comprehensible sentence, but not 
with the meaning that was intended. An example from an official letter: 


Entirely in the spirit of protective support, could I suggest you pass on 
an appropriate comment to the personnel concerned? ` 


Enquiry showed that the writer had not intended a suggestion that might 
protect and support either her or the addressee: she was suggesting that the 
addressee extend his ‘protective support’ to the ‘personnel concerned’, 

As in this example, misplacement often occurs where the originator is 
actually taking some care to achieve a certain balance in a fairly complicated 
sentence. The following example (from a newspaper review) is another 
illustration of this: 


Along with Aristotle, Shaw, and William Golding, Bob Dixon finds it 
impossible to approve writers like Leon Garfield, in my view one of 
the best children’s authors. 


Although the syntax suggests quite otherwise, what the reviewer apparently 
intended was: 


Bob Dixon finds it impossible to approve writers like Leon Garfield, 
along with Aristotle, Shaw, and William Golding. Yet in my view, 
Garfield is one of the best children’s authors. 


It is easy to understand why the writer would have found this version less 
satisfying than his own, which seeks to achieve a fine irony by fronting the 
list of great writers who are apparently dismissed by Dixon. By this fronting, 
moreover, it was apparently the writer’s hope to append his own opinion 
neatly, economically, and even climactically after the first (and by this device, 
the only) mention of Garfield. 


Realization and role 

It was pointed out in 8.13 that adverbials Gould have widely differing types 
of realization, and:we have seen that broadly speaking a particular semantic 
role or grammatical function does not determine a particular type of 
realization structure. This seems true of the sentence adjuncts relating to 
time (position) in the following: 


| (then. 

recently. 

on a recent occasion. 

when last Thursday's meeting was over. 


He spoke to me 


In other words, for the most part, the choice of realization type is a direct 
function of the degree of specificity required, and the foregoing examples 
have ranged from a purely anaphoric reference (then), indicating a time 


l 
| 
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which the speaker can assume has been adequately specified elsewhere, to a 
precise indication of a particular point on a particular day. , 

But we have seen evidence of a direct tie between realization and role such 
that (for instance) adjuncts of process (manner) are normally realized by an 
adverb phrase with an adjective-derived (-ly) adverb as head (cf 8.78), while 
adjuncts relating to space (position) are usually realized by prepositional 
phrases (cf 8.40). . 

There is a still more general relation between role and realization to which 
attention has been given only implicitly. We lave noted that, the longer the 
adverbial, the more weight of information it rather obviously carries. 
` The corollary of this is that the adverb phrase (the more especially when 
this, in turn, is realized by an unmodified adverb) is relatively low in 
information content and that the adverbial roles that are most frequently so 
realized are presented to the hearer/reader as a rather minor contribution to 
the content of a sentence. This assessment we clearly endorse when we 
choose to place an adverbial at M: 


John has recently been offered promotion. 
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c Negative short forms (— Unit 43): 


I 


O We went to her house, but she wasn't at home. 

C) ‘Where's David? ‘I don't know. | haven't seen him: 
© You work all the time. You shouldn't work so hard. 
© |won't be here tomorrow. (=| will not) 


co 's (apostrophe + s) 


’s can mean different things: 
(1) 'szisor has ( section 42 of this appendix) 


© It’s raining. (= It is raining) 
© It’s stopped raining. (= It has stopped) 


(2) let's = let us (— Units 35, 53) 
C) Its alovely day. Let's go out. (= Let us go out.) 


(3) Kate's camera = her camera 
my brother's car = his car 
the manager's office = his/her office etc. 
(— Unit 64) 


Compare: 
O Kate's camera was very expensive. (Kate's camera = her camera) 
C) Kate'sa very good photographer. (Kate's = Kate is) 
O Kate's got a new camera. (Kate's got = Kate has got) 
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Prepositions denoting time 
Time position: at, on, in, by 
Measurement into the future: in 
Duration: for, during, over, (ail) through, throughout 
Duration: from . . . to, until, up to l 
Before, after, since, till, until 
Between... and, by 
Absence of preposition in point in time expressions 
Absence of preposition in frequency expressions 
Absence of preposition in duration expressions 
Ranges of meaning other than place and time 
The cause/purpose spectrum 
Cause, reason, motive: because of, on account of for, 
from, etc 
Purpose, intended destination: for 
Recipient, goal, target: for, to, at 
Source, origin: from 
The means/agentive spectrum 
Manner: in... manner, like, with 
Means and instrument: by, with, without 
Instrument and agentive: with, by 
Stimulus: at 
Accompaniment: with 
Support and opposition: for, with, against 
Other prepositional meanings 
Various relations indicated by of 
‘Having’: of, with, without 
Concession: in spite of, despite, for all, with all, etc 
Respect: with reference to, with regard to, as for, etc 
Exception and addition 
Negative condition: but for 


Prepositional phrases used chiefly in 
complementation of verbs and adjectives 
Subject matter: about, on 

Material, ingredient: with, of, out of; ; substance: from 
Standard: for, at 

Reaction: at, to 


Modification of prepositional phrases 
Prepositions and prepositional adverbs 
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: Introduction 


Syntactic functions of prepositional phrases 

In the most general terms, a preposition expresses a relation between two 
entities, one being that represented by the prepositional complement, the 
other by another part of the sentence. The prepositional complement is 
characteristically a noun phrase, a nominal wh-clause, or a nominal -ing 


. clause: 


PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE 


d PREPOSITION COMPLEMENT 


the table 


what he said 
signing a peace treaty 
in terms of money 


at variance with the official reports 


Fig9.1 Examples of prepositional phrases 


. Prepositional phrases have the following syntactic functions: 


(I) POSTMODIFIER in a noun phrase (cf 17.37/f): 
The people on the bus were singing. 


(II) ADVERBIAL 

(a) Adjunct (cf 8.24/f): 
The people were singing on the bus. 
In the afternoon, we went to Boston. 


(b) Subjunct (cf 8.880): 


From a personal point of view, I find this a good solution to the problem. 


(c) Disjunct (c/8.121/7): 
In all fairness, she did try to phone the police. 
(d) Conjunct (cef 8.134): 
On the other hand, he made no attempt to help her. 


(III) COMPLEMENTATION 
(a) Complementation of a verb (cf 9.60/f; also prepositional verbs, 16.37): 
We were looking at his awful paintings. 
(b) Complementation of an adjective (cf 9.60/f, 16.687): 
I'm sorry for his parents. 
As complementation of a verb or an adjective, the preposition is more 
closely related to the preceding word (Jook at, sorry for), which determines 
its choice, than to the prepositional complement. 


The positions and functions of prepositional phrases as adverbial are 
discussed in Chapter 8. The functions of prepositional phrases as modifiers 
in noun phrases are further dealt with in 17.37/f. 


Note 


9.2 
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[a] Like.adverbs (c/ 7.46f), prepositional phrases may occasionally take a nominal function, for 
example as subject of a clause (cf 10.15): 
A: When are we going to have the next meeting? 
On Tuesday will be fine. 
In March suits me. 
During the vacation is what we decided. 
Between 6 and 7 may be convenient. : 
Such nominal uses can be viewed as related to sentences that have been restructured so as to 
leave only the adverbial prepositional phrase: 
(The proposal that we meet) on Tuesday ... 
(To meet) in March... 
(Meeting) during the vacation... . 
The preposition can be omitted under the same conditions as stated in 9.40’: 


Tuesday 
*6 and 7 
With the preposition omitted, however, there is ambiguity (cf 10.15 Note [b]), as in: 
*Meeting on Tuesday : i 
*The weather on A] wili be fine. 
[b] In addition to the functions of prepositional phrases mentioned in this chapter, we have a 
quasi-adjectival function as complement (cf 10.11), eg: 
This machine is (very) out of date. 
This dress seems out of fashion. 
The adjectival nature of these prepositional phrases is evident from: 
(i) their semantic similarity to adjectives, eg: 
out-of-date [‘obsolete’; cf: an out-of-date machine, 17.111] 
(ii) their possibility of being coordinated with, or appositional to, adjectives, eg: 
They're happy and in good health. 
an old and out-of-order telephone 
(iii) their use as complementation also for copular verbs other than be (cf 16.23), eg: 
They seém in good health. ['healthy'] 
[c] Exceptionally; (mainly in fixed phrases), an adverb or an adjective may function as 
prepositional complement (cf 7.26 Note): 
at last at least at once at worst before long 
by far in brief in there since when until now 
[d] Prepositional phrases can themselves act as prepositional complements, so that two 
prepositions may occur in sequence: 
from under the table. ~^, 
: from behind the counter. 
We didn't meet until after the show. 
Food has been scarce since before the war. 
The weather has been fine except in the north. 
[e] Some prepositions form a correlative construction with a conjunction or another preposition, 
eg: 


} suits me. 


Tuesday will be fine. 


He picked up the gun 


J 
between Boston and New York from six to seven 
[f] The function of verb complementation (IIIa above) may alternatively be regarded as 
adverbial (cf 16.5). 


A definition of ‘preposition’ 
There are several points of similarity between prepositions and other word 
classes and constructions in English grammar, in particular conjunctions and 
adverbs, but also participles and adjectives. Before discussing the marginal 
cases, it will be useful to try to define central prepositions. 

CENTRAL prepositions in English can be defined negatively with three 
criteria. They cannot have as a complement: 

(i) a that-clause 


Note 
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(ii) an infinitive clause 
(iii) a subjective case form of a personal pronoun: 


*at (that) she noticed him. [1] 
He was surprised 4 *at to see her. [2] 
| *at she. E [3] 


That-clauses and infinitive clauses, although they frequently have a nominal 
function in other respects (cf 15.4), do not occur as prepositional complements 
in English. Alternations between the presence and absence of a preposition 
are observed in cases like the following: 


that she noticed him. : [1a] 

: to see her. ` ` Da] 

He was surprised 4 at her. : [3a] 
at her attitude. 


at what he saw. 


of the need for more troops. 

of how many troops they needed. 

that 
*of that 


to 
*of to send for more troops. 


They convinced him they needed more troops. 


Such alternations show that the preposition that normally cooccurs with 
certain verbs and adjectives is omitted before a that-clause or infinitive 
clause. Further examples of verbs and adjectives which can have either 
prepositions or that-clauses are (cf 16.3f, 16.68/f): 


ask (for) inform (of) be bad (at) be sorry (about) 
decide (on) ` tell (offabout) be aware (of) be interested (in) 


When omission of the preposition is impossible, some construction other 
than a that-clause or infinitive clause must be used, eg: 


the meeting with you. [noun phrase] 
I'm looking forward to 4 meeting you. [-ing clause] 
what you will say. [wh-clause] 


That-clauses can often become in effect prepositional complements through 
the use of an appositive construction with a ‘general’ noun such as fact (cf. 
17.26), often resulting in a rather clumsy expression: 


They convinced him of the fact that they needed more troops. 


The preposition preceding a wh-clause is optional in certain circumstances (cf 16.35, 16.73): 
I wasn't certain (of) what to do. 


Prepositions, conjunctions, and verbs 
Both prepositions and conjunctions have a relating or connecting function. 
Compare: 


the day ius she arrived [when = conjunction] 


of her arrival [of = preposition] 
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In certain cases, the same items can function both as prepositions and 
conjunctions, eg: after, as, before, since, until: 


the da before she arrived [before = conjunction] 
y before her arrival [before = preposition] 


One distinguishing criterion between the two word classes is that prepositions 
introduce complements which are nominal or nominalized, whereas the 
corresponding conjunctions (subordinators) introduce a subordinate clause 
(cf 14.11/f). 

The situation is however complicated in the case of nonfinite clauses, since 
-ing clauses are permitted after a preposition in English (cf 14.6/f) : 


On arriving she took a taxi. 


Compare after, which can be used either as a conjunction or a preposition, 
with on the one hand when, which can only be a conjunction, and on the 
other by, which can only be a preposition: 


Table 9.3 Constructions after prepositions and conjunctions 


after — 
conjunction only | conjunction or 
preposition 


when she spoke | after she spoke *by she spoke 
when speaking after speaking by speaking 


*when her speech by her speech 


Some -ing and -ed participial forms can function both as marginal 
prepositions (cf 19.8), as nonfinite verb forms, and as conjunctions, eg: 
considering and given: x 


by = 
preposition only 


PREPOSITIONS: 
Considering his age, he has made excellent progress in his studies. [‘If 
one considers his age . . .’, ‘In view of his age. . .’] 
Given the present conditions, I think she’s done rather well. [‘If one takes 
into account cx] 


PARTICIPLES: 
Considering the conditions in the office, she thought it wise not to apply 
for the job. [When she considered the conditions . ^] - 
Given the chance, I'd do it again. ['If I were given the chance. . .’] 


CONJUNCTIONS: 
Considering that he is rather young, his parents have advised him not to 
apply. 
Given that this work was produced under particularly difficult 
circumstances, the result is better than could be expected. 
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Other -ing and -ed forms that can be used as conjunctions are seeing (that) 
and provided (that) (cf 14.12). 


[a] Instead of may be classified: as a marginal preposition. It fulfils the third criterion for a 
preposition (cf9.2) in requiring the oblique case form: g 


I propose you instead of fer 


It fails the first criterion since it can have an infinitive clause as complement: 
It must be so frightful to have to put things on in order to look better, instead of to strip 
things off. (Margaret Drabble, A Summer Bird-Cage) 
Although instead of + infinitive has been attested in good written English, many would here 
prefer: *. . . instead of stripping . . .' (which, however, would spoil the parallelism with to put that 
may have motivated the use of to strip here). 
Instead of also introduces a finite as-clause, thus violating also the second criterion: 
He pictures people as he sees them instead of as they are. 
[b] On account of is also used in familiar style as a conjunction, especially in AmE, violating the 
first condition in 9.2: ; 
I was sitting over there wishing I could write, on account of I’ve thought up what I think's a 
pretty good spy story. (Kurt Vonnegut, Jr, Mother Night). . 
The directly corresponding standard English construction on account of my having thought up is 
generally clumsy and unidiomatic in the colloquial style here; because or seeing (that) would be 
the common alternative constructions. 
[c] Combinations such as except that, save that, but that [= except that], and in that, which 
introduce finite clauses, are complex subordinators, not preposition + that (cf 14.12). 


Functions of than and like 
The gradience between prepositions and conjunctions also appears in 
comparative constructions (cf 15.63), such as: 


Iam. [1a] 
He's bigger than 4 I. [1b] 
me. : [1c] 


With the definition of preposition given in 9.2, than is a conjunction in [1a] 
and [1b], and a preposition in [1c]. However, the choice between [1b] and [ic] 
is a well-known prescriptive issue in traditional grammar, and it may be 
argued that than is both a conjunction in [1a] and a preposition in [1c], and 
that than I in [1b] is not a reduction of [la] than I am but a hypercorrect 
variant of [1c] than me. 

As and like are two other items which have functions that are difficult to 
classify in terms of traditional word classes. The following examples with 
like illustrate the need for a gradient rather than a discrete form of 
classification: 


She looks rather like all [2] 
Like m she's a blonde. [3] 
. — me. 
She's a teacher, just like you and { -— } [4] 
T her. 
No one can write like lue [5] 


(?)She can't write /ike she used to. [6] 


Note 
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Like in [2] is adjective-like in accepting the intensifier very and comparison 
(cf 7.2): 
She looks more like me. ['She resembles me more.’] (2a] 


In [3], the prepositional use of like has a quasi-coordinative function (cf: 
with, along with; 10.40): 


She's a blonde, and so am I. [3a] 


In [4], the hypercorrect subjective form is avoided by many, although it 
occurs commonly enough when not immediately preceded by like. Compare: 
*J; ; 

like I and 2 [42] 


She's a teacher os you and I. 


In [5], the meaning of /ike is similar to that in adverbial clauses ‘in the 
same manner as (she does)’, ‘as well as (she does)’, but the normal form is the 
objective like her; *like she is generally considered unacceptable. 

In [6], like introduces a finite clause with obligatory subjective pronoun 
form (like she used to), and thus functions as a conjunction. This use of like 
instead of as is widely criticized but common in informal style, especially in 
AmE. The situation is similar with /ike in clauses of comparison, such as [7]: 


(?)He treats me like I was his sister. [7] 


Here, many would prefer as if or as though, since like is widely regarded as 
nonstandard in this function. By contrast, out of hypercorrectness, as is 
sometimes used instead of ike even as a preposition where a useful distinction 
should be kept between them (cf 9.48), as in: 


H ke [as a leader of mankind. ['in the capacity of] 
€ SPOKE rie a leader of mankind. (*in the manner of] 


Another group of items with fuzzy borders between word classes includes but, except, and besides 
(cf 9.58). : 
4 
| N 

Prepositions and adverbs 

Prepositions are items which are often formally identical with and 
semantically similar to adverbs. Compare the following pairs: 


She looked up the hill. (1 
She looked lup the word. [1a] 
She walked across the street. [2] 
She walked across. [2a] 


Both up in [1]and across in [2] are prepositions with prepositional complement 
(up the hill, across the street). However, in [1a], up is an ADVERB PARTICLE in a 
phrasal verb look ‘up with, for example, positional mobility. Compare: 


She looked the word up. [1b] 
*She walked the street across. [2b] 


Phrasal verbs are discussed in 16.3/. Across in [2a] with the complement 
omitted is called a PREPOSITIONAL ADVERB (cf 9.65/). 


Note 
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The distinction between preposition and adverb is not clear in expressions 
like the following: 


He is near to (being) mad. [‘nearly’] 

This seems next to impossible. ['almost'] 
Close to 200 people came. ['almost'] ` 
She is far from (being) weak. ['anything but" it 


The simple preposition near and the complex prepositions near to and close 
to (all locative; cf 9.20) satisfy all three criteria for prepositions, At the same 
time, they have certain affinities with adjectives and adverbs. Near (to) and 
close to are the only Prepositions which have both comparison and 
intensification : 


(very) near (to) 
(quite) close to 

nearer (to) ` 
(much) closer to me. 
nearest (to) 
next to 
closest to 


She sat 


About is an adverb in the following use: 
She is about forty. : [3] 


That the function is adverbial appears from the possibility of omission [3a], 
substitution by adverbs [3b], and postposition [3c]: 


She is (about) forty. l [3a] 
about 
She is 4 roughly forty. [3b] 
approximately 
She is FORty ee Md [3c] 
approximately. 


Some phrases consisting of preposition + noun have become fixed and function as closed-class 
adverbs (cf 7.46), eg: of course [‘naturally’], in fact ['actually']. Sometimes the combination is 
spelled as a single word: indeed, instead. 


Deferred prepositions 
Normally a preposition must be followed by its complement, but there are 
some circumstances in which this does not happen. 

In the following three cases the DEFERMENT of the preposition is obligatory. 


(a) Passive constructions with a prepositional verb where the subject 
corresponds to the prepositional complement in the active (cf 3.69, 16.14): 


Has the room been paid for? 
~ Has X paid for the room? 
~ *Has for the room been paid? 
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She was sought after by all the leading impresarios of the day. [also in 
premodification: ‘a much sought-after singer'] 
He was not paid attention fo. 


(b) Infinitive clauses with thematization of the prepositional complement 


(cf 18.36): 
He's impossible to work with. 
(c) -ing clauses with thematization: 
He's worth listening to. 


With interrogative and relative pronouns as prepositional complement, 
there are often alternative positions available: one formal with the preposition 
in its normal place before the complement [1, 2], the other informal with the 
preposition deferred to final position [1a, 2a]: 


WH-QUESTIONS (cf 1 1.149, 16.15): 


t ra which house did you leave the car? (formal [1] 
a: Which house did you leave the car at? [1a] 
f Usually (cf 11.14 Note [e]: 
x Where did you leave your car? [1b] 
f RELATIVE CLAUSES (çf 17.16): 
Ts oid tajio cewek wt ing you sano Cm , B 


A prejudice against such deferred (or 'stranded") prepositions [la, 2a] 
remains in formal English which, for direct or indirect questions and for 
relative clauses, offers the alternative of an initial preposition [1, 2]. The 
alternative construction is often felt, however, to be stilted and awkward, 
especially in speech. In some cases, such as the following, the deferred 
preposition has no preposed alternative: 


What did she look /ike? & 

What T’ m convinced ofis that the world’s population will grow to an 
unforeseen extent. 

All she could talk about was her dog. 


In general, it is the most common and the short prepositions which can be 
deferred, in particular spatial prepositions (9.157), compare: 
| 


He left his coat in the car. 


Ach: ithe car in which he left his coat [3] 
E (that) he left his coat in 
He left politics because of the election results. 
; because of which he left politics i 
gine election results Fe he left politics because 2j (4 


The plane was destroyed through the pilot's carelessness. 


~... the n through which the plane was destroyed 
carelessness 5 *Chat) the plane was destroyed through 
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Simple and complex prepositions © 


l Simple prepositions 


Most of the common English prepositions, such as at, in, and for, are SIMPLE, 


_ ie they consist of one word. Other prepositions, consisting of more than one 


word, are called COMPLEX (cf 9.10f). The following is a list of the most 
common simple prepositions. In view of the different stress patterns (cf 9.9), 
they have been divided into mono- and polysyllabic. References are given to 
sections in this chapter where the uses of the prepositions are discussed. 


(a) Monosyllabic prepositions 


as ` Basis of comparison 7.86; Role 9.4, 48 
.at Space 9.15f; Time position 9.34; Goal, target 9.46; Stimulus 9. 51; 
Standard 9.62; Reaction 9.63 
but Exception 9.58 


by Space 9.20; Time 9.34, 39; Means and instrument 9. 49; Agentive 


9.50; Stimulus 9.51; Reaction 9.63 

down Movement 9.26, 32; Orientation 9.27 | 

for Duration 9.36, 38, 42; Cause, etc 9.44; Purpose, intended 
destination 9.45; Recipient 9.46; Support 9.53; Standard 9.62 

from Space 9.15/f; Orientation 9.27; Resultative 9.28 ; Originator 9.32; 
Duration 9.37; Cause, etc-9.44; Source, origin 9.47; Substance 
9.61 

in Space 9.15f, 32; Time position 9.34; Measurement into the future 
9.35 

like Manner 9.4, 48 

near(to) (also comparative and superans: nearer (to), nearest (to)) Space 


9.20 

of Cause, means 9.49 Note [b]; various relations 9.54/; Subject matter 
9.60; Material 9.61 

off Space 9.15/7 

on (cf: upon) Space 9.15f, 32; Time position 9.34; Target 9.46 Note 
[b]; Means and instrument 9.49 Note [a]; Respect 9.57; Subject 
matter 9.60 

out «esp AmE» Negative position 9.18 Note 

past Passage 9.25; Orientation 9.27; Resultative 9.28, 32 

per Distributive frequency 5.18, cf 8.64 ‘ 

pro (see Note [a]) 

qua (see Note [a]) 

re Respect 9.57, (see Note [a]) 

round <esp BrE» Space 9.22; Movement 9.26; Orientation 9.27 

sans (see Note [a]) 

since Time 9.38 

than Basis of comparison 9.4, 7.85 


through <in informal AmE also spelt thru» Relative position 9.22; Passage 
9.25; Orientation 9.27; Pervasive 9.29; Perseverance 9.32; 
Duration 9.36/; Intermediacy 9.50 


till (cf: until) Duration 9.37f 
to Space 9.15f; Movement 9.26; Recipient 9.32; Duration 9.37; 
Reaction 9.63 
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up . Movement 9.26, 32; Orientation 9.27 
via (see Note [a]) 
with Space 9.20; Pervasive 9.29; Manner 9.48; Means and instrument 


9.49f; Accompaniment 9.52; Support and opposition 9.53; 


*Having' 9.55; Ingredient 9.61 


(b) Polysyllabic prepositions 


a'bout 
a'bove 
a'cross 


‘after 
a'gainst 
along 


a'mid(st) 
a'mong(st) 
'anti 
a'round 


a'top 
be'fore 
be'hind 


be'low 

be'neath i 
be'side 

be'sides 
be'tween 
be'yond 

'circa 

de'spite 

‘during 

ex'cept 

in'side 

‘into 
notwith'standing, 
‘onto i 
'opposite 
out'side 

'over 


‘pace 
‘pending 
through'out 


Space 9.22; Respect 9.57; Subject matter 9.60 
Relative position 9.19, 32 

Relative position 9.22; Passage 9.25, 28; Movement 
9.26; Orientation 9.27 

Relative position 9.19; Time 9.38 

Position 9.17 Note [b]; Opposition 9.53 

Movement 9.26; Orientation 9.27; Pervasive 9.29 (also 
alongside) 

(formal) Space 9.21, 32 

<amongst esp BrE» Space 9.21; Relation 9.32 

(see Note [a]) 

(esp AmE for some uses) Space 9.22; Movement 9.26; 
Orientation 9.27; Pervasive 9.29 

<esp AmE; literary) Relative position, cf 9.19 
Relative position 9.19; Time 9.38 

Relative position 9.19; Relative destination 9.23; 
Passage 9.24 

Relative position 9.19, 32 

<formal) Relative position 9.19, 32 

Space 9.20 

Addition 9.20, 58 

Space 9.21; Relation 9.32; Time 9.39 

Orientation 9.27, 32; Exception 9.58 

(see Note [a]) 

Concession 9.56 ~ 

Time position 9.34; Duration 9.36 

Exception 9.58 

Space 9.15 Note [a], 9.55 Note 

Space 9.15f; Movement 9.26, 32 

<formal)> Concession 9.56 

Space 9.15f 

Space 9.20 

Space 9.15 Note [a], 9.55 Note 

Survey of different senses 9.30; Relative position 9.19; 
Relative destination 9.23; Passage 9.24; Movement 
9.26; Orientation 9.27; Resultative 9.28; Pervasive 
9.29; *more than' 9.32 Note [a]; Duration 9.36; Subject 
matter 9.60 

(see Note [a]) 

Duration 9.38 Note [b] 

Pervasive 9.29; Duration 9.36 


Note 
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to'ward(s) (to'ward esp AmE) Movement 9.17, 26 

‘under Relative position 9.19; Relative destination 9. 23; 
Passage 9.24; Subjection, etc 9.32; ‘less than’ 9.32 Note 
[a] 

underneath (formal) Relative position 9.19; Relative destination 

i 9.23; Passage 9:24 

un'like Manner 9.48 

un'til Duration 9.37f 

u'pon <formal> (see on above) 

‘versus (see Note [a]) 

'vis-à-'vis . (see Note [a]) 

with'in Space 9.15 Note [a], 9.55 Note 1 

with'out Means and instrument 9. 49f; Actompaniment 9.52;. 


‘Having’ 9.55 


[a] Some of the prepositions listed above are restricted in terms of frequency, style, or usage. The 
following are foreign borrowings that are restricted to certain contexts, usually formal or 
technical. Those that have not yet been fully anglicized are often italicized in print. 
Latin origin: anti, circa, pace, pro, qua, re, versus [abbreviated v <BrE), vs (AmE)], via 
French origin: sans, vis-à-vis 
[b] The prepositions agin and anent are rare and stylistically restricted; agin is common in Scots 
and so is outwith /'aut,w10/ 'except', ‘outside’], Also (BrE dialectal): while (‘till’). 
[c] In poetic style, the reduced forms "tween and 'twixt ['between'] may occur. 
[d] ‘Unto [‘to’] is archaic and biblical. 
{e] As indicated in the lists above, there are differences between AmE and BrE in the use of some 
prepositions. One such example is toward/towards (cf 7.46 Note [a]). 


Marginal prepositions 

In addition to the prepositions listed in 9.7, there are some words which 
behave in many ways like prepositions, although they also have affinities 
with other word classes such as verbs or adjectives (cf 9.3/), eg: 


Granted his obsequious manner, I still think he's ambitious enough to 
do the job. 

He gave Mary all bar [‘except’] three of the sketches. 

Two gold-hilted swords, each worth £10,000, were sold at Sotheby's last 
Monday. 


Here is a list of some marginal prepositions with verbal affinities: 


bar, 'barring, ex'cepting, ex'cluding; save (formal? (Exception 9.58) 

con'cerning formal», con'sidering (cf 9.3, 57), re'garding, re'specting, 
‘touching (formal or literary» (Respect 9.57) 

failing, ‘wanting 

‘following, 'pending (formal) (Time 9.38 Note [b]) 

‘given, 'granted, in'cluding (cf 17.73) 


Less, minus, plus, times, and over form a special group in their use with 
numerals (cf 6.68), eg: 


6 + 2is read as ‘six plus two’. 


In informal style, minus and plus can also occur in nonnumerical contexts : 
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I hope he comes minus his wife. [without] 
She's had mumps plus measles. ['and'] 


Plus can even be used as a conjunction (cf 13.5 Note [b]): 


You can get what you want, plus you can save money. (esp AmE) [and 
in addition’, *also'] . 


Stressing of simple prepositions 
As regards stress, simple prepositions can be divided into two groups: 


(a) Prepositions which have no reduced form in their pronunciation (cf App 
II.9), eg: like, round, since, through. For example: 
A: What's its SHÀPE like /lark/? B: It’s like /latk/ a sàusage. 
(b) Prepositions which have reduced forms, eg: from /from, from, frm/ and 
where the choice of phonetic form varies according to function. For 
example: 


A: Where's he FROM /from/? B: He's from /from/ New JERsey. 


Monosyllabic prepositions are normally unstressed ; polysyllabic prepositions 
are normally stressed. However, stressed monosyllabic prepositions are by 
no means uncommon, especially in coordination: 


Trains both 'to and 'from London are late this morning. 
... government ‘of the people, ‘by the people, and Yor the people 
Stressing of prepositions also occurs in repeated patterns where the stress 
shifts from a ‘given’ item to a ‘new’ item (cf 19.25), as in: 


A: Why don’t you borrow the book from the Library? 
B: It’s not in the library. 


Yet stressing takes place not only in such contrastive use, but also in some 
other cases where the prepositional complement is unstressed or is the ‘tail’ 
of the tone unit (cf App 11.15), eg: 


Where are you FROM? He’s PAST it. 
They took it OFF him. What’s it FOR? 
What OF it? 


The stress shift from the complement of the preposition, as in [1], to the 
preposition, as in [2], is clearly conditioned by the desire to avoid stressing 
the pronoun it (cf 6.16): 


to this sTOry. : [1] 
TO it. [2] 


Special stress patterns are used for special effects. Note the different 
meanings according to whether the preposition by is stressed or not in: 


There's nothing { 


BY her. [‘near herself’; place] (esp BrE» 


She wants to have a book f HER. (‘written by’; agentive; cf 9.50] 


Note also the different meanings of for with varying stress in the following 


Note 
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Our vote is FOR /'fo:"/ the students. [‘in favour of the students] 
The exams are for /fa"/ the students. [‘are designed for the students 
to take’] 


Stressing monosyllabic prepositions has-become rather fashionable, although some peopleregard 
it as annoyingly affected. Public speakers and radio commentators tend to stress monosyllabic 
prepositions where weak forms are expected. Speakers may stress them when searching for the 
appropriate complement, eg: 

FROM... /aht/...the Palace GATEs . . . the Royal carriage proceeds . . . 
However, some speakers do it when there is no such motivation, eg: 

'Òn this record] Benny plays beautiful vinEs| 


Complex prepositions 


Two-word sequences 

Complex prepositions may be subdivided into two- and three-word sequences. 
In two-word sequences, the first word (which usually is relatively stressed) 

is an adverb, adjective, or conjunction, and the second word a simple 

preposition (usually for, from, of, to, or with). For example: 


Except for Margaret, everybody was in favour of the idea. 
We had to leave early because of the bad weather. 
I sat next to an old lady on the train. 


Here is a list of some two-word prepositions: 


‘up against ‘as per. 
‘as for (9.57) ‘but for (9.59) 
ex'cept for (9.58) 
a'part from (9.58) a'side from (esp AmE) (9.58) 
a'way from (9.15f) 'as from 
a'head of ‘as of 
‘back of (informal AmE» be'cause of (9.44) 

(9.11 Note) de'void of 
ex'clusive of in'side of 
in'stead of irre'spective of (9.57 Note) 
‘off of <informal AME) ‘out of (9.15/f, 28, 32, 61) 
out'side of re'gardless of (9.57 Note) 
‘upwards of ‘void of 
according to (9.57, 63) 'as to (9.57) 
'close to (9.20) 'contrary to 
'due to 'near(er) (to) (9.20) 
'next to (9.20) ‘on to [cf: ‘onto (9.7, 15 Note [b] 
'owing to preliminary to 
pre'paratory to ‘previous to 
prior to pur'suant to (formal? 
‘subsequent to ‘thanks to 
'up to (9.37) 


along with to'gether with 


Note 
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As with simple prepositions (cf 9.7 Note [a}), there are also complex prepositions of French ` 


origin which have not yet been fully anglicized and are often italicized in print, eg: à la (cf 17.60 
Note) and apropos (of )[‘with regard to`] (cf 9.57). 


Three-word sequences 
The most numerous category of complex prepositions is the type consisting 
of three words, as in: 


Prep] + Noun + Prep2: in view of the election uu] 
Other examples: 


In terms of money, her loss was small. 

Two men were interviewed at Bow Street Police Station in connection 
with a theft from an Oxford Street store. 

How many delegates are in favour of this motion? — 

His biography of Eisenhower is in many places at variance with the 
official reports. 

In line with latest trends in fashion, many dress designers have been 
sacrificing elegance to audacity. 


With three-word sequences we also include complex prepositions where the 
noun is preceded by a definite or indefinite article: 


in the light of| 4. 4: 
adesto d the election [1a] 


Complex prepositions may be subdivided according to which prepositions 
function as Prepl and Prep2, eg: 


in + noun + of: 


in aid of in back of 

in behalf of (AME) in case of 

in charge of in consequence of 
in (the) face of in favour of 

in front of (9.19) in (the) light of 

in lieu of in need of 

in place of in (the) process of 
in quest of in respect of 

in search of : in spite of (9.56) 
inviewof | 


COME DN eS oi E re ee 
in + noun + with: 
in accordance with (9.63 Note) 
in comparison with 
in conformity with 
in line with 


in common with 
in compliance with 
in contact with 


by + noun + of: 
by dint of 
by virtue of 


by means of 
by way of 


on + noun + of: 


on account of (9.44) on behalf of 


Note 
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on the matter of (9.57) 
on the part of 
on top of (9.19) 


on (the) ground(s) of 
on pain of 
on the strength of 


Other types: 


as far as (9.17) at variance with 


at the expense of at the hands of 

for (the) sake of Jor[from want of 

in exchange for in return for 

in addition to (9.58) in relation to 

with/in regard to (9.57) with/in reference to (9.57) 


with/in respect to (9.57) with the exception of (9.58) 


Some complex prepositions consisting of three-word sequences tend to be shortened to two-word 
sequences in casual speech, eg: (in) back of, (by) way of, (by) means of, (on) pain of, (for) sake of, 
(in) spite of: : 

Spite of this, I think we should go right ahead. 

Let's do this sake of consistency. 


Gradience between complex prepositions and free noun-phrase sequences 

In the strictest definition, a complex preposition is a sequence that is 
indivisible both in terms of syntax and in terms of meaning. However, there 
is no absolute distinction between complex prepositions and constructions 
which can be varied, abbreviated, and extended according to the normal 
rules of syntax. Rather, there is a scale of ‘cohesiveness’ running from a 
sequence which behaves in every way like a simple preposition, eg: in spite of 
(the weather), to one which behaves in every way like a set of grammatically 
separate units, eg: on the shelf by (the door). Nine indicators of syntactic 
separateness are listed below. 


(a) Prep2 can be varied: 
on the shelf at (the door) [but not: *in spite for, etc] 


(b) The noun can be varied as between singular and plural: 
on the shelves by (the door) [but not: *in spites of] 


(c) The noun can be varied in respect of determiners: 
on a[the shelf by; on shelves by (the door) [but not: *in a/the spite of] 


(d) Prepl can be varied: 
under the shelf by (the door) [but not: *for spite of] 


(e) Prep + complement can be replaced by a possessive pronoun (cf Note [c] 
below): 
on the surface of the table — on its surface 
[but: in spite of the result ~ *in its spite] 


(f) Prep2 + complement can be omitted: 
on the shelf [but not: *in spite] 


(g) Prep2 + complement can be replaced by a demonstrative: 
on that shelf [but not: *in that spite] 


Note 
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(h) The noun can be replaced by nouns of related meaning: 
on the ledge by (the door) [but not: *in malice of] 


(i) The noun can be freely premodified by adjectives: 
on the low shelf by (the door) [but not: *in evident spite of] 


In all these respects, in spite of ‘qualifies’ as a complex preposition, whereas 
on the shelf by does not. To these syntactic criteria of cohesiveness, a lexical 
criterion may be added: unlike syntactic constructions, the complex 
preposition in spite of has a synonymous simple preposition despite. 

As examples of sequences which lie between these two poles, we may take 
in quest of, in search of, in comparison with, and in defence of, as showing 
progressively less of the character of a preposition and more of the character 
of a free syntactic construction. 

In quest of is slightly less cohesive than in spite of in that it has property (h) 
(cf: in search of). 

In comparison with goes further, in that it has property (d) (cf: by/through 
comparison with), as well as properties (f) (cf: in comparison) and (h) (cf: in 
common with). In defence of goes yet further, having four of the properties of 
a free construction, viz (c) in the defence of, (e) in her defence, (h) in support of, 
and (i) in keen/stubborn/bold defence of. 

On the other hand, all these types might reasonably be considered ‘complex 
prepositions’, in that they have more in common with in spite of than with on 
the shelf by. 


[a] The cohesiveness of complex prepositions (as compared with free constructions) should be 
related to complex subordinators like in that, in order that, as long as (of 14.12ff), and to phrasal 
lexicalization (cf App L9ff). 
[b] Legal English is notable for complex prepositions, the following being among those found 
mainly in legalistic'or bureaucratic usage: in case of, in default of, in lieu of, in pursuance of, in 
respect of, on pain of. 
[c] Some complex prepositions ending in of have an alternative genitive construction (cf (e) 
above and 5.120), eg: 

for the sake of the people ~ for the people's sake 

on behalf of Jim: ~ on Jim’s behalf 

at the expense of Susan ~ at Susan’s expense 
[d] Occasionally there appear variants of complex prepositional sequences, eg: in light of for the 
regularly used in the light of, and the rather idiosync?atic for dint of (obviously based on by dint 
of) in the following example from Norman Mailer, Marilyn: 

. . unable to put down a word for dint of listening to her . . . (‘because he was listening") 


Boundary between simple and complex prepositions 
The boundary between simple and complex prepositions is also an uncertain 
one. Orthographic separation is the easiest test to apply, but anomalies such 
as writing into as one word but out of as two, and instead of as two words but 
in lieu of as three, merely emphasize the arbitrariness of the distinction 
between one and more than one word in writing. 

A test that can be applied to many cases is that a preposition when simple 
is identical in form to its corresponding prepositional adverb (cf 9.65/), eg: 
byin: 


She stood by the door. 
She walked by. 
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A complex preposition, on the other hand, loses its final element when 
transferred to the function of adverb (cf 9.66): 


She put the skis fy top of the car. 
on top. 


Note In colloquial AmE use, on top occurs also as a preposition (on top the car), perhaps just by syncope 
of /a/ to which of is reduced. 


Prepositional meanings 


9.14 As we said in 9.1, a preposition expresses a relation between two entities, 
one being:that represented by the prepositional complement. Of the various 
types of relational meaning, those of SPACE and TIME are easiest to describe 
systematically. Other relationships such as INSTRUMENT and CAUSE may also 
be recognized, although it is difficult to describe prepositional meanings 
systematically in terms of such labels. Some prepositional uses may be 
elucidated best by seeing a preposition as related to a clause, eg: 


the man with the red beard [‘the man who has the red beard’; cf 9.55, 
17.37] 
my knowledge of Hindi [‘I know Hindi’; of 17.41] 


We shall relate semantic categories to their most usual syntactic functions, 
but one semantic category often has more than one syntactic function (cf 
9.1). For example, prepositional phrases of place can postmodify in 
nominalizations (cf 17.517), as in [1], as well as in their more usual adverbial 


function [2]: 
his departure from Paris [1] 
He departed from Paris. [2] 


In the survey of prepositional meanings, to which most of tbis chapter is 
devoted, space and time relations will be dealt with first, and will be followed 
by a more cursory exemplification of other relations such as ‘cause’, ‘goal’, 
and ‘origin’. So varied are prepositional meanings that no more than a 
presentation of the most notable semantic similarities and contrasts can be 
attempted here. 


Prepositions denoting spatial relations 


Dimension 
9.15 When we use a preposition to indicate space, we do so in relation to the 

dimensional properties, whether subjectively or objectively conceived, of the 
location concerned. Consider at in example [1]: 


My car is at the cottage. [1] 


Note 
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Here the use of at treats cottage as a dimensionless location, a mere POINT in 
relation to which the position of the car can be indicated. This is dimension- 
type 0. Compare on in [2]: : 


Our cottage is on that road. [2] 


In [2], the road is viewed as a LINE [‘along that road’, ie dimension-type 1. 
But on can also be used to denote an area, as in [3] and [4]: 


There is some ice on that road. [3] 
There is a new roof on the cottage. . [4] 


In [3] and [4], the road and the cottage are viewed as two-dimensional areas, 
ie as SURFACES. 
Finally, compare in, as in [5]: 


There are only two beds in the cottage. [5] 


In [5], the cottage is viewed as the three-dimensional object which in reality 
it is. In is also capable of being used with objects which are essentially two- 
dimensional, as in [6]: 


The Cows are in the field. [6] 


Here field is conceived of as an enclosed space (contrast: ‘We walked on the 
beach’). Jn therefore belongs to dimension-type 2 or 3. Figure 9.15 below sets 
out the dimensional orientation of the chief prepositions of space: 


destination position destination position 


DIMENSION-TYPE 0 
(point) 


DIMENSION-TYPE 1 or 2 
(line or surface) 


DIMENSION-TYPE 2 or 3 
(area or volume) 


POSITIVE NEGATIVE 


Fig 9.15 Space and dimension 


[a] Some of the prepositions in the above figure can be replaced by other prepositions with the 
same meaning. Upon is a formal equivalent of on where a surface is referred to, or is the basis of, 
the metaphor concerned, When used metaphorically in archaic expressions, upon is obligatory: 
upon|*on my word, upon|*on my soul, etc. In some cases, inside and within can substitute for in, 
and outside for out of, but only within (not in) can be used in the following expressions: within 
shooting distance, within these four walls. 


9.16 


Note 
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[b] Onto is sometimes spelled as two words, especially in BrE: 


She jumped pe } the horse. 
onto 


I think you're iz something there. (informal? 


The particle on + the preposition to are always written as two words: 
From Lancaster we went on to York. ['continued to'] 
[c] nto is obligatory in fixed metaphorical expressions like get into trouble, get into debt (cf 9.32). 


Positive position and destination: at, to, on, onto, in, into 
Prepositional phrases of place are typically either adjuncts (relating an event 
or state of affairs to a location) or postmodifiers (relating some ‘object’ to a 
location). j . 

Between the notions of simple position (or static location) and destination 
(movement with respect to an intended location) a cause-and-effect 
relationship obtains: 


DESTINATION POSITION 


AS A RESULT: Ann was at Oxford. 
AS A RESULT: Ann was on the roof. 
AS A RESULT: Ann was in the water. 


Ann went to Oxford. 
Ann climbed onto the roof. 
Ann dived into the water. 


A prepositional phrase of ‘position’ can accompany most verbs, although 
this meaning is particularly associated with verbs of stative meaning (cf 2.43, 
4.28f), such as be, stand, live, etc. The meaning of ‘destination’ generally 
(but by no means always, c/9.24f) accompanies a verb of dynamic ‘motional’ 
meaning, such as go, more, fly, etc. 

In many cases (especially in colloquial English), on and in may be used for 
both position and destination when onto and into make an unnecessary 
emphasis on the combination of destination + dimension: 


She fell on the floor. 
He put his hands in his pockets. 


There are various restrictions, especially in BrE, on the interchangeability of on with onto and in 
with into: most verbs of motion such as walk, slide, swim require onto and into for destinational 
meaning. Note the difference between: 

Don't run in the school. [‘when you are inside the building’) 

Don't run into the school. {ie from outside it] 
Causative verbs such as place, stand, lay, sit, on the other hand, usually permit combinations 
both with and without to, onto, and into: 

She put the typewriter case on(to) the top shelf and the key in(to) the drawer. 
But there appear to be some restrictions: 


The mother sat the baby { a of the chair. 


Here are some more examples of each dimension-type. 


Dimension-type 0: 
at the bus stop 
at the North Pole 
at the end of the road 


Appendix 5 


Spelling 


EX Words + -s and -es (birds/watches etc.) 
noun + s (plural) (— Unit 66) 


248 


bird — birds mistake — mistakes 


verb + s (he/she/it -s) (— Unit 5) 
think — thinks live — lives 


but 


+ es after -s / -sh / -ch / -x 
bus — buses 
dish — dishes 
watch — watches 
box — boxes 


pass — passes 
wash — washes 
teach — teaches 


also 
potato — potatoes tomato — tomatoes 
do — does go goes 

-f / -fe — -ves 


shelf — shelves knife — knives 


-y — -ies 
study — studies (not studys) 
story — stories city — cities 
try — tries marry —> marries 


-y > -ied (— Unit 11) 
study — studied (not studyed) 
try > tried marry — married 


-y — -ier/-iest (— Units 87, 90) 
easy — easier/easiest (not easyer/easyest) 
happy — happier/happiest 
heavy — heavier/heaviest 


-y > -ily (> Unit 86) 
easy — easily (not easyly) 
happy — happily heavy —> heavily 


hotel — hotels 


remember — remembers 


address — addresses 
finish finishes 
sandwich — sandwiches 


but roof — roofs 


cy Words ending in -y (baby — babies / study — studied etc.) 


family — families (not familys) 
baby — babies 
fly — flies 


copy — copied 


lucky > luckier/luckiest 
funny > funnier/funniest 


lucky —> luckily 


y does not change to i if the ending is -ay/-ey/-oy/-uy: 


holiday — holidays (not holidaies) 
enjoy — enjoys/enjoyed 
but 


say 5 said pay — paid 


stay — stays/stayed 


buy — buys key — keys 


(irregular verbs) 
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Dimension-type 1 and 2: 


on the River Thames. 
line: The city is situated 4 on the boundary. 
on the coast. 


on the wall. 
surface: A notice was pasted 4 on the ceiling. 
on my back. 


Dimension-type 2 and 3: 


area: in the world volume: in a box 
. inthevillage in the bathroom 
ina park in the cathedral 


The contrast between on [‘surface’] and in ['area'] has various implications 
according to context, as these examples show: 


The frost made patterns on the window. [window = glass surface] 

A face appeared in the window/mirror. [window/mirror = framed area] 
The players were practising on the field. [field = surface for sports] 
Cows were grazing in the field. [field = enclosed area of land] 

on the grass.  [surface, ie the grass is short] 


She was sitting in the grass. [volume, ie the grass is long] 


In is used for sizeable territories such as: 


continents, countries: in Asia, in China 
provinces, counties: in British Columbia, in Cheshire 
city districts: in Brooklyn, in Hampstead 
But for towns, villages, etc, either at or in is appropriate, according to point 
of view: at/in Stratford-upon-Avon. A very large city (such as New York, 
London, or Tokyo) is generally treated as an area: 
He works in London, but lives in the country. 
But even a large city may be treated as a point on the map if global distances 
areinmind: ! . 
| N 
Our plane refuelled at London on its way from New York to Moscow. 
Note the following difference between at and in: 


She' at Oxford. ['She's a student at Oxford University.’] 
in Oxford. [‘She’s staying, etc in the City of Oxford.’] 


With buildings also, both at and in can be used. The difference here is that 
at refers to a building in its institutional or functional aspect, whereas in 
refers to it as a three-dimensional structure: 

Ann works Ü 3 a publishing house. 


With school, we can find the following three constructions: 


Note 
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at school. ) l [1] 


Sid is 4 in school. > [2] 
in the school. [3] 


The meaning *enrolled in' is expressed by [1] in BrE and by [2] in AmE; the 
meaning ‘at the place, not at home’ is expressed by [1] or [2] in BrE, and by 
[1]in AmE; the meaning ‘within the building’ is expressed by [3] in i both BrE 
and AmE. On the zero article with school, cf 5.44. 

To denotes completive movement in the direction of a place, as in: 


The Smiths drove to Edinburgh. [suggests actual arrival] 


Towards expresses movement without the idea of completion (6f 9.26; on 
the choice of the -ward/-wards forms, cf 7.46 Note [a]): 


They drove towards Edinburgh. 


Compare to, with progressive aspect, and set out for, neither of which express 
the idea of completion: 


They were driving to Edinburgh. 
They set out for Edinburgh. 


As far as stresses the length of the journey (space only, not time): 
They drove as far as Edinburgh. 


With the perfective aspect, to may also be used in a way which appears to 
make it interchangeable with at or in: 


to[at Oxford. ['as a student’) 


Ann has been { to[in Oxford. ['as a visitor’] 


This occurrence of been followed by to, however, is a result of the substitution 
of the -ed participle of be for the -ed participle of go (gone) in order to convey 
the resultative sense of go (cf 4.22 Note [b]). 


[a] When a place is being regarded as a destination rather than a position, it is more natural to 


` see it vaguely as a geographical point than as an area. Hence the more frequent use of to than of 


into in reference to countries, etc: 

The gypsies came to England in the fifteenth century. (Contrast : The gypsies were in England.] 
[b] Against is commonly used as a preposition of simple position or destination in the sense 
‘touching the side surface of": 

He's leaning against the wall. 
[c] Additional uses of on as a preposition of position: 

Humpty Dumpty sat on the wall. [*on top of”) 

There are still apples on the tree. [‘hanging from’] 
We may see these as extending the basic meaning of on to include the most obvious static 
relationship of contiguity between a smaller and a larger object. 
[d] Prepositions denoting position (not destination) are used with the verb arrive and the noun 
arrival: 

She arrived in London|Kenya| British Columbia 

on her arrival | at the shop/bus stop/seaside 


Source or negative position: away from, off, out of 
There is a cause-and-effect relation with negative destination and position 
parallel to that of positive destination and position: 


Note 
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Ann drove (away) from home. ~ Ann is away from home. 
The book fell off the shelf. ~ The book is off the shelf. 
Tom got out of the water. ~ Tom is out of the water. 


The negative prepositions away from, off, and out of may be defined simply 
by adding the word not to the corresponding positive preposition: away from 
[‘not at^], off [‘not on’), out of [fnot in’). 


In AmE, out is more commonly used than out ofin such an expression as: 


She looked out the window. (AmE and informal BrE») 
e/90 out of the window. (BrE or AmE» 


In this usage, there needs to be a reference to an opening or aperture: 
The children gathered some bluebells before they went 


{ out of. 


" i the wood and returned home. 
out 


Relative position: over, under, etc 

Apart from simple position, prepositions may express the RELATIVE POSITION 
of two objects or groups of objects. Above, over, on top of, under, underneath, 
beneath, and below express relative position vertically, whereas in front of, 
before, behind, and after represent it horizontally. Figure 9.19 depicts the 
relations expressed by above X, behind X, etc. 


above X 
over X 
on top of X 


in front of? X : behind X 
before.X | after X 


below X 
beneath X 
underneath X 


Fig 9.19 "M and horizontal direction 


The antonyms above and below, over and under, in front of and behind are - 
converse opposites: 


The picture is above the mantelpiece. 
The mantelpiece is below the picture. 


= The car is behind the bus. 


Over and under as place prepositions are roughly synonymous with above 
and below, respectively. The main differences are that over and under tend to 
indicate a direct vertical relationship or spatial proximity, while above and 
below may indicate simply ‘on a higher/lower level than’: 


[s bus is in front ofthe car. 


The castle stands on a hill { Ba j the valley. 


Note 
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Keep this blanket E jd J you. 


The doctor and the policeman were leaning, Pad | the body when 


we arrived. 


Underneath and beneath (formal) are less common substitutes for under. 
Underneath, like on top of, generally indicates a contiguous relation: 


The police found the stolen money under/underneath the carpet. 
We placed the skis on top of the car. 


The following prepositional adverbs (cf9.65/) or fixed phrases correspond to 
the prepositions of position: 


PREPOSITIONAL ADVERBS PREPOSITIONS 
overhead _ over 
underneath <formal> under, underneath (formal 
in front in front of 
on top on top of (cf 9.13) 
above above 
below below 
behind behind 
beneath (formal beneath (formal) 
Example: 
; : ., {in front? [Prepositional adverb] 
Would you like to sit te front of us? [Preposition] 


[a] The actual use of the prepositions relating to relative position varies considerably. The 
frequencies for the bottom vertical set in Fig 9.19 are as follows in the LOB and Brown printed 
corpora (note the similar frequencies in BrE and AmE): 


Table 9.19 Frequencies of under, below, beneath, and underneath 
Total <BrE> (AmE) 


under 1352 645 707 
below 295 150 145 
beneath 117 60 57 
underneath 22 i 11 


[b] Beneath is obligatory in fixed metaphorical expressions like beneath her dignity, beneath 
contempt (cf 9.32). 


Space: by, beside, with, near (to), close to, opposite 
Other prepositions denoting space are by, beside, and with: 


He was standing by/beside the door. [‘at the side of"] 
I left the keys with my wallet. [‘in the same place as'] 


Beside is usually a locative and besides a nonlocative preposition: 


9.21 


Note 
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. Beside Mary there stood a young man. [‘at the side of"] 
Besides Mary there were several other students in the hall. [*in 
addition to'] 


However, the preposition beside is often used, especíally in AmE, to mean 
‘in comparison with’, ‘apart from’. Unlike beside, besides may also be. an 
adverb meaning ‘in addition’ (¢f8.137, 9.58): 


She is intelligent. Besides, she is good-looking. 


As a locative preposition, the simple preposition near meaning close to can 
be replaced by the complex preposition near to: 


She was sitting (ero) me 


Near (to) and close to are the only prepositions which inflect for comparison 
(cf 9.5). Unlike the absolute form, nearer and nearest usually require to. Next 
always does so: 


nearer (to)/nearest (to)/next to me. 
closer to[closest to me. 


She was siting { 
Opposite means ‘facing’ and has optional to: 
Her house is opposite (to) mine. 
Space: between, among, amongst, amid, amidst 


Between relates the position of an object to a definite or exclusive set of 
discrete objects, whereas among relates to nondiscrete objects. Thus: 


between two farms. 


The house stands { 
among farms. 


Switzerland lies (ee France, Germany, Austria, and Italy. 


He likes getting among people. [‘likes mixing with’] 
I saw Bill standing (in) between Mrs Bradbury and the hostess. 


Amid and amidst (which are both formal) mean ‘in the midst of" and, like 
among, can apply to an indefinite number of entities: 


The deserted house stood amid snow-covered fir trees. (formal 


[a] The frequencies in the LOB and Brown corpora of printed English indicate that some of the 
prepositions in 9.21 are rare; in the case of amongst there is also a clear difference in usage 
between AmE and BrE. See Table 9.21, which, however, includes all uses, not just spatial. 
Table 9.21 Frequencies of between, among(st), and amid(st) 


Total <BrE> (AmE) 


between 1597 867 "730 
among 683 313 370 
amongst 49 45 4 
amid 23 9 14 
amidst 8 5 3 
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[b] It is common, but not accepted by all speakers, to say between each house instead of between | 
each house and the next. 


Space: around, round, about 
Around and round refer to surrounding position or to motion: 


We were sitting (a)round the campfire. 
The spaceship is travelling (a)round the globe. 


About and around often have a vaguer meaning of ‘in the area of? or ‘in 
various positions in’: . 
. The guests were standing about/around the room. 
There are very few taxis about/around here. 


In AmE, about is rarer and more formal in this sense than around. In general, 
BrE often tends to use about or round where AmE uses around. . 
Relative position can also be expressed by prepositions which usually 
denote passage or path (cf 9.25/), eg: 
The tree lay across the road. 
The road runs through the tunnel. 


The frequencies of around and round in the LOB and Brown corpora of printed English are as 
follows (all uses): 


Table 9.22 Frequencies of around and round 
Total <BrE> <AmE) 


around 806 245 561 
round 410 336 14 


Relative destination: over, under, behind, etc 
As well as relative position, the prepositions listed in 9.19ff(but not, generally, 
above and below) can express RELATIVE DESTINATION: 


‘He threw a blanket over her. 
The bush was the only conceivable hiding place, so I dashed behind it. 
When it started to rain, we all went underneath the trees. 


This use is distinct from that denoting ‘PASSAGE over, under, behind’, etc (cf 
9.24). 


Passage: over, under, behind, etc 

With verbs of motion, prepositions may express the idea of PASSAGE (ie 
movement towards and then away from a place), as well as destination. With 
the prepositions listed in 9.19ff, this occurs in sentences like [1-3]: 


He jumped over a ditch. [1] 
Someone ran behind the goalposts. DJ 
The ball rolled underneath the table. (3] 


In sentences such as [2] and [3], there is an ambiguity. In [3], we can supply 
either the meaning of ‘passage’ (= ‘the ball passed under the table on the way 


Note 


9.25 


9.26 
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to some other destination") or the meaning of ‘destination’ (= ‘the ball rolled 
under the table and stayed there’). 


A triple ambiguity may in fact arise with the above sentences, or more clearly with: 
A mouse scuttled behind the curtain. 
This sentence may be interpreted not only in the senses of ‘passage’ and ‘destination’, but also 


(less plausibly) in the static sense, implying that the mouse stayed (scuttling back and forth) 


behind the curtain all the time. 


Passage: across, through, past 

The sense of ‘passage’ is the primary locative meaning attached to across 
(dimension-type 1 or 2), through (dimension-type 2 or 3) and past (the 
‘passage’ equivalent to by which may also, however, be substituted for past 
in a ‘passage’ sense), Note the parallel between across and on, through and in 
in Fig 9.25: ` 


DIMENSION-TYPE | OR 2 —— €. —— onthegrass ==> across the grass 


DIMENSION-TYPE20R 3 llllELLllL inthegrass  s-bhbtthH> through the grass 


Fig 9.25 On and across, in and through 


The upper pair treat the grass as a surface, and therefore suggest short grass; 
the lower pair, by treating the grass as a volume, suggest that it has height as 
well as length and breadth — that is, that the grass is long. There is a meaning 
of over corresponding to across in this sense: 


acros. 


The ball rolled pa | the lawn. 


Movement with reference to a directional path: up, down, along, across, etc 

Up, down, along, across (in a slightly different sense from that of 9.25) and 
(a)round, with v rbs of motion, make up a group of prepositions expressing 
movement with reference to an axis or directional path, as illustrated in Figs 
9.26a and 9.26b:: 


— along —- 


ERU A HORIZONTAL AXIS 


" 
i 
e 
mv 


Z 


Fig 9.26b along and across 


Fig9.26a up and down 


Up and down contrast in terms of vertical direction, eg: 
We walked up the hill and down the other side. 


But up and down are also used idiomatically in reference to a horizontal axis: 


Note 
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I walked up and down the platform. 


up/down the road. 


Shé went nin the coast. 


Up and down here express the notion of ‘along’, and need not have any 
vertical implications (cf 19.32). 
Along denotes ‘from one.end towards the other’ or ‘in a line parallel with’, 
eg: 
We walked along the streets, just looking at people. 
I took my dog for a walk along the river. 


Along contrasts with across (‘from one side to another’] in terms of a horizontal : 
axis: 


Be careful when you walk across a street. 
With (a)round, the directional path is an angle or a curve: 
We ran (a)round the corner. 
Towards indicates both ‘real’ and ‘implied’ motion, ‘in the direction of": 


We walked towards the old farmhouse. 
The window faces towards the south. 


The concept of ‘implied’ motion also accounts for the use of other 
prepositions, eg: to, over, and into: 


Is this the bus to Oxford? 
She glanced over her shoulder. 
He spoke into the microphone. 


On the adverbs (walk) home/homeward(s), etc corresponding to some prepositional phrases 
above, cf 7.46. 


Orientation: beyond, over, past, up, across, etc 
Most prepositions which express relative destination, passage, and movement 
with reference to a directional path (cf/9.26) can be used in a static sense of 
orientation. This brings in a third factor apart from the two things being 
spatially related: viz a POINT OF ORIENTATION, at which (in reality or 
imagination) the speaker is standing. . 
Beyond ['on the far side of'] is a preposition whose primary meaning is one 
of orientation. Over, past, across, and through combine the meaning of 
*beyond' with more specific information about dimension, as described in 
9.26: 


They live across the moors. [ie ‘from here] 


: . | past the bus stop. 
The village is free the wood. 


Up, down, along, across, and (a)round are used orientationally with reference 
to an axis in: 


9.28 
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the shop down the road [towards the bottom end of . . .'] 
up the stairs. (‘at (OR towards) the top of . . ."; = upstairs] 
Her office is < down the stairs. ['at (OR towards) the bottom of 
l <. 5 = downstairs] 
There's a hotel across/along the road. [‘on the other side/towards the 
other end of . . .”] 
We live just (a)round the corner. 


We can, if we like, specify the viewpoint by using a from-phrase: 


He lives up/down/along/across the road from me. 


Resultative meaning: from, out of, over, past, etc 

Prepositions which have the meaning of motion, as in [1], can usually have 
also a static resultative meaning when combined with £e, indicating 'the 
state of having reached the destination’, as in [2] (cf 8.42): 


The horses jumped over the fence. [1 
The horses are over the fence. [‘have now jumped over'] [2] 


Out of context, resultative meaning is not always distinguishable from other 
static meanings. Its presence, however, is often signalled by certain adverbs 
(already, just, at last, (not) yet, etc). Resultative meaning is characteristically 
found with negative prepositions from, out of, etc, or with prepositions of 
*passage' such as across, through, and past: 


At last we are out of the forest. [3] 
When you're past the next obstacle, you can relax. [4] 


Pervasive meaning: over, throughout, with, etc 
Over (dimension-type 1 or 2) and through (dimension-type 2 or 3), especially 
when preceded by all, have pervasive meaning (either static or motional): 


That child was running (all) over the flower borders. 


Throughout meaning (all) through is the only preposition whose primary 
meaning is ‘pervasive’: 


Chaos reigned (all) through the house. 
The epidemic has spread throughout the country. 


Occasionally the ‘axis’ type prepositions of 9.26 are also used in a pervasive 
sense: 


There were crowds (all) along the route. 
They put flowers (all) around the statue. ! 


With also has pervasive meaning in expressions such as the following: 


The ground was covered with snow. 
The garden was buzzing with bees. 


Similarly: loaded with, paved with, surrounded with, dotted with, etc. 


9.30 
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Eight senses of over 
Let us now see how one preposition (over) may be used in some different 
senses: 


POSITION (9.19): 
DESTINATION (9.23): 
PASSAGE (9.24): 
ORIENTATION (9.27): 
RESULTATIVE (9.28): . 


A lamp hung over the door. 

They threw a blanket over her. 

They climbed over the wall. 

They live over the road. {‘on the far side of*] 
At last we were over the crest of the hill. 
PERVASIVE [STATIC] (9.29): Leaves lay thick (all) over the ground. 
PERVASIVE [MOTION] (9.29): They splashed water (all) over me. 
ACCOMPANYING CIRCUMSTANCES: We discussed it over a glass of wine. 


Verbs incorporating prepositional meaning 

When a verb contains, within its own meaning, the meaning of a following 
preposition, it is often possible to omit the preposition. The verb then 
becomes transitive, and the prepositional complement becomes a direct, 
locative object (cf 10.27). The following examples have mainly spatial 
meaning, but other examples are included to show that this process is not 
restricted to spatia] uses of prepositions: 


roam (about/around) the city -ponder (on) a question - 


pass (by) a house turn (round) a corner 
flee (from) the country attain (to) a position 
cross (over) a street climb (up) a mountain 


jump/leap (over) a fence pierce (through) the defences 


In many cases there is a difference in meaning between the two constructions. 
The construction with preposition draws attention to the process, whereas 
the direct object construction has perfective meaning, indicating that the 
objective is achieved. Compare: 


Let's swim across the river. 
She was the first woman to swim the Channel. 


Metaphorical or abstract use of place prepositions 
Many place prepositions have abstract meanings which are clearly related, 
through metaphorical connection, to their locative uses. Very often 
prepositions so used keep the groupings (in terms of similarity or contrast of 
meaning) that they have when used in a literal reference to place. This is 
often true for example of temporal usage (cf 9.330). 

One may perceive a stage-by-stage extension of metaphorical usage in such 
a series as (a) to (d): 


(a) in shallow water [purely literal] 

(b) in deep water [also metaphorical: ‘in trouble’] 
(c) in difficulties [The noun is not metaphorical, but the preposition is.] 

(d) ina tough spot ['in a difficult situation’; The preposition is analogous to 
that of (c), but another locative metaphor is introduced by the noun. 
The result is a phrase that could not occur in a literal sense, because 
spot would then require at or on (dimension-type 0).] 
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Examples in relation to the literal meanings are the following: 


in/out of; amid, amidst (both formal and rare) (c/ 9.21 Note [a]) 


position — state, condition: 


to be in/out of danger to keep out of trouble 
to be in/out of office to be out of a job 
to be in difficulties amidst many troubles 
enclosure — abstract inclusion: 
in books/plays in/out of the race 
in a group/party 
into/out of 


destination — abstract condition or circumstance: 
He got into difficulties/trouble/debt/a fight. 
Can you get me out of this mess? 


injon 

position — membership, participation: 
in the army 
on the board/committee/project 


above/below/beneath 

vertical direction — abstract level: 
to be above/below someone on a list 
above/below [not: *beneath] one's income 
Such behaviour is beneath [not: *below] him. 
He's above [not: *over] such behaviour. 
above (the) average 
above suspicion 


under 

vertical direction — subjection, subordination; process: 
under suspicion/orders/compulsion 
He has a hundred people working under him. 
The bridge is under construction. 

up/down i > 

movement on vertical axis + movement on list or scale: 
move up/down the scale 
climb up/down the social ladder 


from/to 1 
starting point/destination ~ originator/recipient: 
a letter/present from Browning to his wife (cf 9.46) 
beyond|past/over 
resultative meaning; physical — abstract: 
belief 
A endurance 


past hope 
recovery 


We are over the worst. 


Note 
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betweenjamong/amongst (cf 9.21 Note [a]) 

relative position - abstract relation between participants: 
a fight/match between X and Y 
We quarrel/agree among ourselves. . 
relationship/contrast/affinity between two thing: 


through 

passage — perseverance, endurance: 
She came through the ordeal. 
We are through the worst. 


We put him through his paces. 


[a] Over and under act as ‘intensifying prepositions’ with the meanings ‘more than’ and ‘less 
than’ in expressions of measure (cf intensifiers in 7.877): 


over 


The car was travelling (ai) } sixty miles per hour. 


nder 
Cf: overage; overconfident [overly confident'] 
For denoting temperature, above and below are also used: ` 
;, J abovelover 5 
The temperature is { below]uri A 30°. 
But with zero degrees only: above/below zero. 
[b] A few prepositions (chiefly in and out of) can operate in an apparently converse relationship. 
For example: 
The horse is in foal. [There is a foal in the horse's womb.'] 
The office is out of envelopes. [There are no envelopes in the office.'] 
We are in luck/out of luck. 
[c] The infinitive marker to may be viewed as related to the spatial preposition to through 
metaphorical connection. Compare the series: 
John went 
to the pool, (Direction: ‘Where did he go?'] 
to the pool for a swim. [Direction + purpose: ‘Why did he go to the pool ?’] 
for a swim in the pool. ` [Purpose + location] 


for a swim. [Purpose: ‘Why did he go there?'] 

to swim. ['Metaphorical connection’ of infinitive marker (in 
to-infinitive clause)] 

swimming. {Nonfinite verb clause] 


Prepositions denoting time 

A prepositional phrase of time usually occurs as adjunct (He came on Friday), 
postmodifier (the party on Friday), or predication adjunct (That was on 
Friday); but it can occasionally be itself the complement of a temporal 
preposition (cf 9.1 Note [d]): 


a voice from out of the past 


The temporal uses of prepositions frequently suggest metaphorical 
extensions from the sphere of place similar to the metaphorical extensions 
discussed in 9.32. 


Time position: at, on, in, by 
At, on, and in as prepositions of ‘time position’ are to some extent parallel to 
the same items as positive prepositions of position (cf/9.16), although in the 
time sphere there are only two ‘dimension-types’, viz ‘point of time’ and 
‘period of time’ (cf 8.51/7). 


9.35 
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At is used for points of time (chiefly clock-time [1]) and also, idiomatically, 
for holiday periods [2]: 


at ten o'clock, at 6.30 p.m., at noon fi] 
at the weekend (BrE; but in AmE: on the weekend), at Christmas, 
at Easter l [2] 


The reference is to the season of Cliristmas/Easter, not the day itself. 4t can 
be used for periods when conceived of as points of time, as in: 


at the/that time, at breakfast time, at night 
On is used for referring to days as periods of time: 
on Monday, on the following day, on May (the) first, on New Year's Day 
Also in the expression H 
Trains leave the station on the hour. ['hourly", ie 1 o'clock, 2 o'clock, etc] 


In or, less commonly, during is used for periods longer or shorter than a 
day: 


in the evening in summer 
in August during Holy Week 
in 1969 in the eighteenth century 


in the months that followed 


On Monday morning, on Saturday afternoon, on the following evening, etc 
illustrate an exceptional use of on with a complement referring to a PART of a 
day, rather thari a WHOLE day. This use also extends to other cases where the 
time segment is a part of a day which is actually mentioned: on the morning 
of 1 June, etc. But with phrases like early morning and late afternoon it is 
normal to use in: in the late afternoon. 

When we want to refer to a period of the night we use in. Compare: 


I woke up several times in the night. o 
At night I usually have the window open. [‘during the night’; as opposed 
to in the evening, in the day] 


` 


By occurs in the idioms by day and by night, which replace during the day] 
the night with some activities such as travelling: 


by night. 


We preferred travelling { during the night. 


We stayed up during the night. 


Measurement into the future: in 
To denote measurement from the present time, the postposed adverb ago is 
used for a span back to a point of time in the past, and in for a similar span 
ahead into the future (cf8.58/): 


We met three months ago. [11 


E in three months’ time. l [2] 
Well meet a three months from now. [3] 
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The construction in [2-3] is only acceptable with the meaning of ‘at the end ` 
of a period of three months starting from now’. In measuring forwards from 
a point of time in the past, only the following construction is normal: 


in three months. {‘in the space of three months 


: A from when he started it'] [4] 
He'finistied the jop Xin) three months from then. [5] 
*in three months’ time. ; [6] 


Duration: for, during, over, (all) through, throughout : 
Phrases of duration answer the question How long? Duration is usually 
expressed by for. Compare duration and time-position: . 


A: How long did you camp in Scotland? 
B: We camped there for the summer. [all through, from the beginning 
to the end of the summer] 
A: When did you camp in Scotland? 
B: We camped there in the summer. [‘at some time during the 
summer] 


The duration phrase for the summer indicates that the stop lasted AS LONG AS 
the summer period; the time-when phrase in the summer indicates that the 
stop was INCLUDED in the summer period. During the summer could be used 
here with the same meaning as in, although during usually suggests duration : 


We managed to stay awake during the whole meeting. 


Without such durative markers as stay and whole, during refers to a point or 
period WITHIN DURATION rather than duration itself: 


She spoke during the meeting. 
stay in 


During our [p tto 


} Japan we met several old friends. 
For is also used in idiomatic phrases like forever, for good [‘forever’], for years 
(and years). ` 

Over, (all) through, and throughout have a durational meaning parallel to 
their pervasive meaning in reference to place (cf 9.29): 


We camped there over the holiday/over Christmas[over the weekend/over 
the Sabbath/over night. 
We camped there through(out) the summer. 


Over normally accompanies noun phrases denoting special occasions (such 
as holidays and festivals), and so generally refers to a shorter period of time 
than through(out). Since Saturday and Sunday are ‘special’ compared with 
other days of the week, we have over Saturday and Sunday whereas ?over 
Wednesday is not generally used. Expressions like over the last three years, 
over the last generation seem to have become increasingly common. 


For has different meanings in the following two sentences: 
I've done that for years. [1] 
T've not done that for years. {2] 
In the positive [1], the action is included in the for time span, ie included duration. In the 
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negative [2}, on the other hand, the action is excluded from the for time span, ie excluded 
duration (‘It’s years since I've done that’, ‘I haven't done that in years’). Note that, here, in (esp 
AmE) can be used only in negative sentences: 


haven't ; 
I f, pam } done that in years. 


Duration: from . . . to, until, up to : 

From . . . to (or till) is another pair of prepositions whose locative meaning is 
transferred to duration. The AmE alternative expression (from) . . . through 
avoids the ambiguity as to whether the ape mentioned second is included 
in the total span of time (cf: Miis . and, 9.39; cf also 'forward span'; 


| 8.58/): 


We camped there (from) June through September. (AmE) 
[up to and including September] : 


We camped there from June til A September. 


[‘up to (?and including) September] 


But with from absent, only until, till, up to (but not always simple to), and 
through (AmE)? can be used: 
until 
till 
We camped there 4 up to 
through <AmE) 
“to 


On the other hand, to can be used alongside till in: 


September. 


You can stay to/till the end of September. 

The meeting can be postponed to/till September. 
There are only a few days to/till September. 

I have only a few years to/till retirement. 


From and up to are used to denote, respectively, starting and ending points of 
a period. Up to normally specifies that the longer period does not include the 
period named in the prepositional complement: 


From 1982 (onwards) the rules were changed. 
We worked up to Christmas (but not over Christmas). 


Informally, until and till are also sometimes preceded by up: 


until 
I worked (up) 4 till > last week. 


to 


Till and until can only cooccur with durative verbs, ie verbs that denote a 
period of time (such as camp and work). Contrast: , 


worked 


My girlfriend once d 


j there till Christmas. 


The situation for until and til is thus the reverse of that for by denoting an 
end point, which cooccurs only with momentary verbs (cf 9.39): 
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S jer 
e : 
arrived 


) by Christmas. 


In negative contexts, until and till are acceptable with both durational and 
momentary verbs, as for example: 


She didn’t arrive there till Christmas. 


The two meanings of till and until are, however, different with positive and 
negative predications. With positive predications, till and until specify a 
terminal point (‘up to’), whereas, with negative predications, they specify a 
starting point (‘before’): 


‘We slept until midnight. |We stopped sleeping then."] 
We didn't sleep until midnight. (‘We started sleeping then.'] 


Before, after, since, till, until 

These words are conjunctions as well as prepositions (cf 14. 2f ) As 
prepositions, they occur almost exclusively as prepositions of time, and are 
followed by either 


(a) a temporal noun phrase (after next week); 

(b) a subjectless -ing clause (since leaving school); or 

(c) a noun phrase with a deverbal noun (cf App 1.34f) or some other noun 
phrase interpreted as equivalent to a clause: 


before the war [before the war started or took place’] 
till[until the fall of Rome ['until Rome fell] 
since electricity l'since electricity was invented] 


To express the stretch of time (after! the starting point denoted by since) we 
use for (cf 9.36): 


We have lived in New York amet 280.» 
for 4 years. 


We lived in Chicago for 15 years. 


For verb forms with since-clauses, cf 14.26. 
Before and after indicate relations between two times or events and have 
opposite meanings (cf 9.19, 9.359): 


The meeting will take place after the ceremony. 
— The ceremony will take place before the meeting. 
[a] As a preposition, until is more frequent than til (cf 8.58). 
[b] Pending is used in formal, especially legal style: 
The decision must wait pending his trial. ['until'] 
Pending negotiations, the two parties should stop further action. ['during and till the end of j 
Thus pending can also include a sense of ‘during’. 


Between... and, by 
Between... 
points but, in contrast to from . . 
span: 


and is used for periods identified by their starting and ending 
. to (cf 9.37), does not refer to the whole time 


Note 


9.40 
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We'll probably arrive some time between 5 and 6 o'clock. 
I'll phone you between lunch and dinner. 


Between X and Y can include X and Y, as in: 


I'll ring between Thursday and Saturday. 


This expression does not mean that the call will be on Friday, but could also. 
be Thursday or Saturday. Thus between . . . and here means ‘about’, ie ‘some ` 


time on Thursday, Friday, or Saturday'. Between is further required to 
indicate intervals between similar objects or events which occur repeatedly: 


between meals|dances[acts|classes 
By refersto the time at which the result of an event is in existence: 


"Your papers are to be handed in by next week. (‘not later than] 
She should be back by now (but I'm not sure). 


By specifies an end point. Already, still, yet, and any more are related in 


meaning: 
By the time we'd walked five miles, he was already éxhausted. 
Contrast: 


By that time he was already exhausted. ['He was then exhausted.”] 
Until then he was not exhausted. ['Before then he was not exhausted. "] 


Thus by-phrases do not cooccur with durative verbs (cf 9.37): 


until ; 
The troops remained tiere *by } midnight. 
l 
As with prepositions of place (¢/9.32), prepositions and prepositional adverbs of time can have 
metaphorical uses, eg in viewing life as a journey: 
At birth . . . from the age of two . . . reaching the age of 16, he left school days behind, and 
adulthood was in front of him . . . all through middie age . . . up to 1945. 


Absence of preposition i in point in time expressions 

In many cases, 'a preposition of time is absent, so that the time adverbial 

takes the form of a noun phrase instead of a prepositional phrase. 
Prepositions of time-when are always absent immediately before the deictic 

words last, next, this, that, and before the quantitative words some and every: 

| last Thursday. 


Esaw her [oe last Thursday. 


TIl mention it next time Y see her. 

This year, plums are more plentiful than /ast. 
Some day you'll regret this decision. 

Every summer she returns to her childhood home. 


Also nouns which have ‘last’, ‘next’, or ‘this’ as an element of their meaning 
lack prepositions: 


Isaw her pee ; 


yesiérday vous) I'll see her tomorrow (evening). 


Note 
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The prepositions which are absent in point in time expressions seem to be 
restricted to at, on, in; before and since, for example, are obligatory : 


on Monday. 
Monday. 

before PM 
Monday. y 
Ihaven't seen her since last week. 


I'll see you 


The preposition is usually optional with deictic phrases referring to times at 
more than one remove from the present, such as: 


(on) Monday week 

(on) the day before yesterday 

in the January before last (BrE» 

the January before last (AmE and BrE) 


The preposition is also optional in phrases which identify a time before or 
after a given time in the past or future: 


(in) the previous spring [‘the spring before the time in question’] 


o E] the following weekend 
(on) the next day 
Thus, there are alternatives in cases like the following: 
on the following day. ` on that day. 
We mèt pa following day. Wemet that day. 


On the whole, the sentence without the preposition tends to be more informal 
and more usual. 

Postmodified nondeictic phrases containing the often have the preposition 
in BrE whereas it is optional in AmE: 


on the day 
the day 

in the spring 

the spring (esp AME) hor 1983. 


But without postmodification, the preposition is always obligatory: 


} of the conference. 
We met 


We met in the spring. + We met the spring. 


The preposition is usually present in phrases like the following when the 
word order (next Sunday, last January) is inverted (in BrE): 


(on) Sunday next (in) January last 

Within a given week, if we refer to the name of the day that is yet to follow, the expression next 
x-day (eg: next Friday) will be used by some to mean 'x-day of the same week’, by others 'x-day 
of the week to follow’, On the other hand, this x-day (eg: this Friday) will always mean ‘x-day of 
the present week’. The same applies to months of the year, as in next September and this 
September. 
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Absence of preposition in frequency expressions 
There is no preposition in frequency phrases like: 


Every Sunday we usually go for a walk. 


Without a frequency indication such as every, the preposition is optional, 
-and nouns denoting weekdays may be either singular or plural. The 
construction without a preposition is informal in style (esp AmE): f 


On Sunday(s) 

Sunday(s) we usually go for a walk. 
*On every Sunday) ` 

Three times a week 


* At three timesa m we play darts. 


But other frequency constructions always require the preposition: 


with + adjective + frequency: with regular frequency 
at + adjective + intervals: at irregular intervals 
on + adjective + occasions: on specific occasions 
from time to time: We saw each other from time to time. 
at a/the rate of + noun: at the rate of $20 an hour 
between/at + each + singular 
noun, or all + plural noun: . He had dropped the habit of 


' drinking coffee at all hours. 


Absence of preposition in duration expressions 
For refers to a'stretch of time. The preposition is often absent in phrases of 
duration with a verb used with stative meaning: 


We stayed there (for) three months. 
The snowy weather lasted (for) the whole time we were there. 
(For) a lot of the time we just lay on the beach. 

1 


The preposition is obligatorily absent in phrases which begin with a//, such 
as all (the) week, all day. But compare the synonymous whole (cf 5.17): 


all (the) week. 
We stayed there (for) the whole week. 
: *for all week. 


I haven't seen her all day. 


However, the preposition is obligatory with dynamic verbs where the action 
of the verb is clearly not continuously coextensive with the period specified. 
Compare: 


I lived there ie three years. 


three years. 


for three years. 


L taught her { ?* three years. 


Similarly: 


for three months. 


I haven’t spoken to her " ice months 
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The preposition is also required in initial-position in the clause: 


For 600 years, the cross lay undisturbed. 
The cross lay undisturbed (for) 600 years. 


Similarly, when they occur initially, the preposition is usually required in for- 
phrases: for ages, for days, for years, etc. However, coordination in the time 
expression improves acceptability. Compare: : 


For years 
(?)Years and years > we have all been expecting this event. 
?Years 


Ranges of meaning other than place and time 

We now survey the more important prepositional usages apart from those of 
place and time. Fields of prepositional meaning are notoriously difficult to 
classify, and in some cases it is better to think of a range or spectrum of 
meaning, first as a single category, then as broken up into separate 
overlapping sections. First, therefore, we deal with two important spectra 
which may be referred to, for brevity, as CAUSE/PURPOSE and MEANS/ 
AGENTIVE. In part, our reason for putting various meanings under a single 
heading is that some of them have, as a linking element, association with 
particular prepositions and wh-words: for and why and how in the case of 
cause/purpose, and with and how in the case of means/agentive. Here are the 
two ranges with an illustration of each meaning: © 


THE CAUSE/PURPOSE SPECTRUM (9.44—47) 


Cause (9.44): She lost her job because of her age. 
Reason (9.44): He was fined for drunken driving. 
Motive (9.44): She did it out of kindness. 

Purpose (9.45): Everyone ran for shelter. 

Destination (9.45): I'mleaving for Seattle. 

Target (9.46): This novel is aimed at a young audience. 
THE MEANS/AGENTIVE SPECTRUM (9.48 —51) 

Manner (9.48): She performed the operation with great skill. 
Means (9.49): They left by plane. 

Instrument (9.49): She tried to open the lock with a knife. 
Agentive (9.50): They were noticed by no one. 

Stimulus (9.51): I'm astonished at your reaction. 


The cause/purpose spectrum 


Cause, reason, motive: because of, on account of, for, from, etc 

At one end of the cause/purpose spectrum, we have prepositions expressing 
either the material cause or the psychological cause (motive) for a happening. 
Phrases of cause, reason, and motive answer the question Why ... ? Some 
examples: 


We had to drive slowly because of the heavy rain. 
On account of his wide experience, he was made chairman. 


Appendix 5 


Verbs that end in -e (make/write/drive etc.) — -xing: 

make making ^ write — writing come — coming dance dancing 
Verbs that end in -ie > -ying: 

lie— lying die -> dying tie tying 


stop — stopped, big — bigger etc. 


Vowels and consonants: 
Vowel letters: a e i © u 
Consonant lettes: b c d f g k | un m (> fF S © INDE 


Sometimes a word ends in a vowel + a consonant. For example: stop, big, get. 
Before -ing/-ed/-er/-est, p/g/t etc. become pp/gg/tt etc. 


For example: 

V+C V = vowel 
stop STOP p — pp stopping stopped C = consonant 
run RUN n—>nn running 
get GET t => tae getting 
swim SW I M m-»mm swimming 
big BIG ggg bigger biggest 
hot HOT t >tt hotter hottest 
thin TH I N nnn thinner thinnest 

This does not happen 
(1) if the word ends in two consonant letters (C + C): 
(CHC 


help HE L P helping helped 
work WOR K working worked 
fast FA S T faster fastest 


(2) if the word ends in two vowel letters + a consonant letter (V + V + C): 


V+V+C 
need NEED needing needed 
wait WA 0T waiting waited 


cheap CH E A P cheaper cheapest 


(3) in longer words (two syllables or more) if the last part of the word is not stressed: 


stress 
happen HAP-pen —  happening/happened (not happenned) 
visit VIS-it — —  visiting/visited 
remember re-MEM-ber —  remembering/remembered 
but 
prefer pre-FER (stress at the end) ^ —» preferring/preferred 


begin be-GIN (stress at the end) — beginning 


(4) if the word ends in -y or -w. (At the end of words, y and w are not consonants.) 
enjoy  enjoying/enjoyed ^ snow — snowing/snowed few — fewer/fewest 


9.45 


Note 


9.46 
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The survivors were weak from exposure and lack of food. 
Some support charities out of duty, some out of a sense of guilt. 
I hid the money, for fear of what my parents would say. 

The plane was destroyed through the pilot's carelessness. 


On account of is a more formal alternative to because of as an expression of 
cause or reason. Out of and for are mainly restricted to the expression of 
motive, ie psychological cause: out of gratitude/kindness, etc. 

For is found with a relatively small number of expressions, eg: 


Jor fear|love[joy|sorrow 
He offered to fix my sink for pie Dresd AmE) 


Purpose, intended destination: for 
For is used to express PURPOSE in the following examples: 


He'll do anything for money. 
Everyone ran for shelter. 
For the journey, they packed three large picnic baskets of food. 


In this use of for, there is a corresponding paraphrase with a clause (in order) 
to (cf 15.48): 


for money = in order to gain money 
for shelter — in order to reach shelter 


To express INTENDED DESTINATION, for is used with verbs such as run, start, 
head, leave, and set out. For example: 


He set out for London. 


With to-phrases, the assumption is that the destination will be reached. 
Compare: 


went to ; to 

y i 9 
He { left for } London. Is ipe the train i fo j| London? 
1 


Phrases of purpose or destination answer the questions Why... ?, What... 


for?, Where .. .for?, or Who . . . for? They occur as postmodifiers [1], as well. 


as adjuncts [2], and complements in copular clauses [3-4]: 


The scenery for the play is splendid. iu 
She came Jor the play. [2] 
This present is for you. [3] 
This machine is for washing dishes. [4] 


Note the difference in meaning between for fun and in fun: 
He did it for fun. ['with the object of getting amusement] 
He said it in fun. ['jokingly', ‘in jest'] 


Recipient, goal, target: for, to, at 
When for is followed by noun phrases denoting persons or animals, the 
meaning is rather one of INTENDED RECIPIENT: 


Note 
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He laid a trap for his enemies. [1] 
She made a beautiful doll for her daughter. [2] 
He cooked a dinner for her. [3] 


Denoting intended recipient (her daughter may or may not have actually 
received the doll), the for-phrase can often be equated with an indirect object 
(cf 10.7, 16.56): 


She made her daughter a beautiful doll. [2a] 
He cooked her a dinner. [3a] 


In contrast to the notion of intended recipient expressed by for, the 
preposition fo expresses ACTUAL RECIPIENT in sentences such as: 


She gave a beautiful doll to her daughter. 


Here again, there is often a relationship with the indirect object construction: 


gave gave 
I< lent }the book to my friend. ~ I< lent > my friend the book. 
sold sold 


But not, for example: 
I delivered the book to my friend. ~ *] delivered my friend the book. 


At, in combinations such as aim at (where the prepositional phrase is 
complementary to the verb), expresses INTENDED GOAL Or TARGET: 


After aiming carefully at the bird, he missed it completely. [4] 
A vicious dog was snapping at her ankles. [5]. 
She smiled at me. [6] 


As sentence [4] shows, the intended goal need not be achieved. A contrast in 
many cases (Kick at, charge at, bite at, catch at, shoot at, chew at) may be 
drawn between this use of at, in which some idea of *aim' is implied, and the 
direct object construction, which indicates attainment of the goal or 
consummation of the action as planned. She shot at him means something 
very different from She shot him: to the first one could add ‘but missed him’, 
whereas one could not to the second. In other cases, where the verb is 
intransitive, to must be used if the attainment of the goal is to be stressed : 


She ran at me. [denotes hostility : ‘attacked’] 
She ran to me. [denotes movement to a goal] 


Similarly: point at/to, throw atto 


fa) There is a comparable difference between at and to when combined with verbs of speaking 
such as roar, bellow, shout, mutter, growl. Sentence [7) suggests that I am being treated merely as 
a target (eg of abuse), while [8] implies that the shouter is communicating with me, ie that I am 
the recipient of the message: 

He shouted at me. [7] 

He shouted to me. [8] 
At here usually suggests hostility. Similarly, laugh at indicates hostility [9], unless the object is 
something intended to provoke laughter, such as a joke [10]: 

They first laughed at us. [9] 

They laughed heartily at our jokes. [10] 


9.47 
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[b] With work + target the preposition is.on in AmE but either on or at in BrE: 


She is working p. <BrE ai] her new play. 


Source, origin: from 
The converse of to [‘goal’] is from [‘source’] (cf 18.31 Note): 


Bill lent the book to me. . ~ I borrowed the book from Bill. 
From is also used with reference to ‘place of origin’: 
He comes from Scotland/Glasgow. [‘He is a Scot/a Glaswegian. °] 


This type of prepositional phrase occurs not only as an adjunct, but also as a 
complement in copular clauses [1] and as a postmodifier [2]: 


. Pm from Madrid. [1] 
This is a friend of mine from London. [2] 


The means/agentive spectrum 


Manner: in... manner, like, with 
Manner can be expressed by in . . . manner and with. For example: 


The job was done in a workmanlike manner. 
We were received with the utmost courtesy. 


With transitive or intransitive verbs, like can have the meaning of ‘in a 
manner resembling’; with copular verbs, its meaning is purely that of 
‘resemmblance’:. 


The army swept through the city like a pestilence. 
Life is like'a dream. N 


This meaning of ‘resemblance’ is common with disjuncts (cf 8.121) in 
sentences whose main verb may be noncopular. Contrast: 


Bill writes poetry ike his BRÓTHer. (‘in a manner resembling that of his 
brother's poetry'] 

Like his BRO THer, Bill writes POETry. 

Bill writes POETry, like his BROTHer. 


The last pair of examples show that the difference in meaning is not entirely 


a matter of ordering. 
Unlike is used with the meaning of negative resemblance ‘not like’: 


} [resemblance] 


Unlike his brother (who writes poetry), Bill writes science fiction. 
Bill writes science fiction, unlike his brother (who writes poetry). 


As distinct from /ike, the preposition and conjunction as refers to actual 
role (cf9.4): ^ 


9.49 


Note 
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like a LAwyer. [‘in a manner resembling'] 
She spoke 4 as a Là wyer. [‘in that capacity'] 
as a LÀWyer does. [‘in that manner'] 


There is frequently commutability between manner phrases and manner 
adverbs: with courtesy ~ courteously. Manner phrases and manner adverbs 
can both sometimes be evoked by the question How ... ?, especially if the 
sense of *means' is excluded by the context or the meaning of the verb: 


competently. 


. $. 9 á fi 
A: How did she speak? B: She spoke a th great skill. 


By air. 


BUT: A: How did you travel? .B: k Comfortably 


Means and instrument: by, with, without 
Phrases of means and instrument answer the question How ... ? By can 
express the meaning ‘by means of” (note the omission of the article; cf 5.45): 


I usually go to work by bus/train/car/boat. {mode of transport] 

Communication took place by letter/telex/radio|post <BrE)/mail 
<AmE). [means of communication] - 

The thief must have entered and left the house by (= through) the back 
door. 

By working the pumps, we kept the ship afloat for another 40 hours. 


With, on the other hand, expresses instrumental meaning (¢f9.50): 


Someone had broken the window with a stone. [uU 
He caught the ball with his left hand. {2] 


There is a correspondence between sentences [1—2] (which normally require 
a human subject and a direct object) and sentences (1a—22] containing the 
verb use + a phrase with (in order) to + infinitive: 


Someone had used a stone to break the window. [1a] 
He used his left hand to catch the ball. [2a] 


There is also an alternative construction in which the noun phrase denoting 
the instrument becomes the subject (on ‘instrumental’ subjects, cf 10.21): 


A stone had broken the window. [1b] 
His left hand caught the ball. [25] 


For most senses of with, including that of instrument, without expresses the 
equivalent negative meaning: 


I drew it without (using) a ruler. {I did not draw it with a ruler."] 
[a] Mode of transport is expressed by on as well as by: on the bus[the train/a ship[a plane. These 


are not purely locative phrases - location in such cases would be expressed by in rather than on 
(cf 9.16/) — but rather indicate a condition of being ‘in transit’. Compare sentences [3-6]: 


1 go to work on the bus. Bl 
I go to work by bus. [4] 
I met Peter on the bus. [5] 
*] met Peter by bus. [6] 
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Sentence [3] is a less common alternative to [4]; but although one can say [5], one cannot say (6]. 

Absence of the article is normal with the unmodified noun phrase after by, but not obligatory: 
It’s easier to go to town by the bus (rather than by the train). 

On is used instead of dy in the phrases on foot, on horseback. Notice the absence of the article in 

these phrases, as well as in by bus, etc (cf 5.45). Modification of the noun phrase is not allowed 

after by uniess a determiner is added: 


the last bus 

by { the 2 o'clock bus 
“ast bus 

[b] Of is used with the verb die in He died of hunger, etc. This meaning is poised between ‘cause’ 

and ‘means’: on the one hand, one speaks of the ‘cause of death’ (cf: He died from exposure); on 


the other hand, this type of phrase would be evoked by the question How did he die? (or What 
did he die of?) rather than Why did he die? 


Instrument and agentive: with, by : 
In 9.49 we had the following example ii], where with expresses the meaning 
of INSTRUMENT: 


Someone had broken the window with a stone. gis) 
We saw that [1] has correspondences with sentences [1a] and [1b]: 


Someone used a stone to break the window. [la] 
A stone had broken the window. [1b] 


Sentence [1] is also related to the passive sentence [1c]: 
The window had been broken with a stone by someone. [1c] 


Inthe passive, sentence, the AGENTIVE is expressed with a by-phrase (cf 3.65): 
by someone. However, in most passive sentences, the agent by-phrase is 
actually omitted, as in [1d]: 


The window had been broken with a stone. [1d] 


In a passive sentence like [1c], the by-agent has the agentive role (cf 10.19), 
corresponding. to the agentive role of the subject in an active sentence [1]. 
The agentive is the initiating cause and d typically animate, usually personal, 
as also in: i 


A passing stranger observed us. (2} 

We were observed by a passing stranger. [2a] 
However, we may also find inanimate by-phrases, as in [3a]: 

Frost has ruined the crops. [3] 

The crops have been ruined by frost. [3a] 


In cases like [1d], the instrument can also be expressed with a by-phrase: 
The window had beeri broken by a stone. [le] 


Either of the sentences [1d] and [1e] could describe the same incident, but 
there can be a difference in meaning, as appears more clearly in the following 
two sentences: 


by the branch of a tree. [4] 


My car had been damaged D the branch of a tree. [4a] 


Note 
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By in [4] would exclude a human agency: a storm may have caused the 
branch to cause the damage. By contrast, with in [4a] would exclude the 
natural cause and would suggest that human agents had used the branch 


: broken from a tree to inflict the damage. 


We thus make a distinction between AGENTIVE, ie the animate being 
instigating or causing the happening denoted by the verb, and the 
INSTRUMENT, ie the entity (generally inanimate) which an agentive uses to 
perform or instigate a process. Both agentive and instrument may be said to 
denote the semantic role of AGENCY. 

The by-phrase also occurs as a postmodifier to denote authorship (cf 17.46 
Note [c]): 


a picture by Degas [painted by Degas’] [5] 
a novel by Tolstoy [written by Tolstoy'] ; [6] 
a five-year-old horse by Willwin out of Lady Barle , 

[parentage of a horse] [7] 


. Through implies intermediacy in: 


They are related through their grandmother. 
The presidents had to communicate through an interpreter. 
through Jesus Christ Our Lord [used as a formula at the end of a prayer] 


[a] One reason why we distinguish ‘instrument’ and ‘agentive’ is that they cannot be coordinated, 


- or collapsed, by coordination, into a single prepositional phrase (cf 13.40): 


*He was killed by a man and (by) an arrow. 
If however different processes are involved, coordination is possible, though with an effect 
similar to that of zeugma (cf 13.87): 
The area was ravaged by floods and by guerilla forces. 
[b] Outside the passive clause proper, agentive and instrumental by-phrases can occur after -ed 
participial adjectives with passive meaning (cf 3.74f): 


I was very alarmed by the news he brought. [8] 
The child was unwanted by its parents. [9] 
His services to the community have not gone unnoticed by those who have benefited. [10] 


The intensifier very in [8], the prefix un- in [9] and [10], and the copular use of go in [10] (cf/16.21) 
are indicators of the adjectival status of the participle (7.1577). 
[c] The by-phrase may indicate either ‘means’ or ‘instrument’ in a sentence such as: 

The news was confirmed by a telegram. [either ‘Someone confirmed it by means of a 

telegram’ or ‘A telegram confirmed it’) 

Since the instrumental sense is tied to a passive clause, only the ‘means’ interpretation is possible 
in an active clause: 

The news came by (a) telegram. 


Stimulus: at 
The relation between an emotion and its stimulus (normally an abstract 
stimulus) can often be expressed by at or by the instrumental by (¢f9.50): 


Iwas alarmed i 
by 


Both of these can be treated as passive equivalents of: 


j his behaviour. [1] 


His behaviour alarmed me. [1a] 


The noun phrase following at may be treated as a semi-agent. Further 
exemplification of this use of at is given in 9.63 and 16.69. 


Note 
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The idea of ‘stimulus’ is sometimes expressed by other prepositions, in 
place of at, which function as semi-agents (cf 3.76): 


I’m worried about this. [This worries me.”] 
He's interested in history. [‘History interests hirn.’] 
His plans were known to everyone. ['Everyone knew his plans.’] 


In BrE, with rather than a! is used when the stimulus is a person or object rather than an event: 
Y was furious with John. 
I was delighted with the present. 
But in AmE, at is quite usual: 
I was furious/angry/livid/mad at Christine. 
With abstract nouns, at is equally acceptable in BrE and AmE: 
I was furious at Christine's behaviour. 


At has a common alternative in about: annoyed at/about, pleased at/about, etc. (Cf further . 


examples in 16.69.) . 


Accompaniment: with 
Especially when followed by an animate complement, with has the meaning 
‘in company with’ or ‘together with’ (comitative function): 


I’m so glad you’re coming with us. [1] 
Jack, (together) with several of his noisy friends, was drinking till 
after 2 in the morning. [2] 


In [2], the with-phrase serves a function very close to coordination with and. 
Note however that, unlike and, with has a singular verb (cf 13.103): 


Jack and several of his noisy friends were . . . [2a] 
An example of à phrase of accompaniment occurring as postmodifier is: 
Curry with rice is my favourite dish. 


In this sense, as in most other senses (but cf 9.53), without is the negative of 
with (ie ‘unaccompanied by’): 


You never see him without his dog. 
She was without her children. 
Without you, I’m not going. 


With is also used to express ‘accompanying circumstances’, as in [3], and 
to introduce a subject (¢f9.55, 14.15//), as in [4): 


With all the noise, she was finding it hard to concentrate. [3] 
It all started with John('s) being late for dinner. [4] 


In both these uses, with implies cause: [3] ‘Because of all the noise . . .*; [4] ‘It 
all started as a result of John('s) being late . . .’. 


Support and opposition: for, with, against 
For conveys the idea of support ['in favour of"] and with that of solidarity or 
movement in sympathy: 


Are you for or against the plan? [‘Do you support or oppose the plan?] 
Remember that every one of us is with you. [on your side’] 
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In this use, there is no negative without contrasting with with. The contrary 
idea of opposition is conveyed by against: 


It is prudent to go with rather than against the tide of public opinion. 
the movement against nuclear arms ['anti-nuclear'; cf prefixes of 
attitude, App I.25] 


However, with conveys the idea of opposition between people in fight with, 
quarrel with, argue with, etc. Compare: 


with his sister. 


He’s always arguing pss nuclear power. 


The verb fight is used with the preposition with to denote opposition in fight 
with somebody, which can mean fight somebody (cf 9.31) or fight against 
somebody; however, with in fight with X against Y denotes support [‘on X's 
side’]. But there is no prepositional form in: fight a bad cause, fight an illness. . 
Play can be constructed in two ways, as in: 


I played e game of) chess with Sam. 


Sam at chess. 


Other prepositional meanings 


Various relations indicated by of 
The most common preposition, of, occurs chiefly as a postmodifier in noun 
phrases in a function similar to that of the genitive (cf/.5.115//), eg: 


the gravity of the earth — the earth's gravity 


The correspondence between the genitive and the of-construction is most 
conveniently discussed in the chapter dealing with the noun phrase (17.38/f ). 
However, postmodifying of-phrases also have a wide range of other uses 


(cf 5.6ff), eg: 


(a) part of the city [partition] 
a kind of wood [quality] 
a lot of people [quantity] 


Here are some more examples with of-phrases: 


the courage of the man [‘the courage that the man shows’] 

a typewriter of my father's [‘a typewriter that my father has] 
the envy of the world (‘the envy that the world feels'] 

the trial of the conspirators ['the trial that the conspirators face] 
the virtue of thrift ['the virtue that consists in thrift'] 

a flock of sheep [‘a flock that is made up of sheep'] 

a glass of water [‘a glass that contains water'] 

seven of my friends [‘seven from among my friends’] 

people of the Middle Ages [‘people who lived in the Middle Ages’] 
the house of my dreams [‘the house which I see in my dreams’] 
the College of Surgeons ['the college to which surgeons belong?] 
a boat of fibreglass |a boat made of fibreglass'] 
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‘Having’: of, with, without 
9,55 The meaning of [1] is related to all the noun phrases [1a-d]: 


The man has courage. 11 
the man having courage [1a] 
the man's courage [1b] 
the courage of the man [1c] 
a man of courage [1d] 


Both [1c] and [1d] have postmodifying of-phrases. They differ in that the 
head of [1c] (the courage) is the notional object, whereas the head of [1d] (the 
man) is the notional subject. In the latter type of construction, of is limited to 
the expression of abstract attributes, as in: 


a pianist of great talent [‘a very talented pianist'] 
a performance of distinction [‘a distinguished performance] 


$ The notion of ‘having’ is more generally expressed by with, especially with 
concrete attributes: ; 


a man with a red nose | who has a red nose’; ‘a red-nosed man'] 

an industrialist with a house on the Costa Brava [‘who has a house. . .'] 
a woman with a large family 

a box with a carved lid 


Compare the following constructions: [2] can have either of or with, but only 
with is generally accepted in [3]: 


a woman i of it i} with strong feelings [abstract] [2] 
a woman Tof strong hands [concrete] [3] 
with 


The negative of with is without (cf 9.52): 


a play without any faults l'a play with no faults’] 
women without children [‘childless women’) 
the house without a porch ['. . . which has no porch’] 


The correspondence between phrases with with or without and relative 
clauses with have applies also to have-existential sentences (cf 18.54): 


the girl who has a boyfriend in the navy 
~ the girl with a boyfriend in the navy 


With and without can also introduce a nonfinite or verbless clause as 
postmodifier in a noun phrase: 


the factory with its smoking chimney 
a room with its door open 


Furthermore, they can introduce finite and verbless clauses as adverbial: 


He wandered in without shoes or socks on. 
With so many essays to write, Y won't have time to go out tonight. 


Note 


9.56 
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The fuller clausal equivalent is a participial adverbial clause expressing 
contingency (cf 15.46): 


Having so many essays to write, Y won't have time to go out tonight. 


Since with and without in these functions introduce clauses, they are 
subordinators, not prepositions. The nonfinite clause may also be a to- 
infinitive. Compare: 


With Mary being away 
With no one to talk to 
With Mary away 

With the house empty 
Without anyone to talk to 


John felt miserable. 


In this construction; with and without require a noun phrase (not necessarily 
a subject): 


* With being away : . . 


This is a further indication that they function here not as prepositions but as 
subordinators (cf 14.15). Prepositions can have -ing clauses but not to- 
infinitive clauses as complement (cf 9.2): 


On arriving 


*On to ed Mary took a taxi. 


The clause-introducing function of with and without is similar to that of for in 
cases like the following (cf 14.6): 


Ibought a car for Mary to drive to work in. 


At the same time, we must recognize a relationship between their uses as 
conjunction and preposition. Compare: 


With Mary I always feel happy. 
Without Mary Y always feel miserable. 
I bought a car for Mary (so that she could drive to work in it). 


In this group, without has two meanings: (a) ‘not with’ and (b) ‘outside’: 
(a) They work both with and without assistance from me. 


within and without 
inside and outside 
Note, however, that there is an imbalance in that without in the second sense can be used only 
when coordinated with within: 


(a) They vor [w 


(b) They operate both { } the organization. 


assistance from me. 
withou 


a 


(b) They operate s * without 


j the organization. 


Concession: in spite of, despite, for all, with all, etc 
In spite of is a general-purpose preposition of concession; despite is rather 
more formal: 


I admire him, in spite of his faults. 


9.57 
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Despite strong pressure from the government, the unions have refused to 
order a return to work. : 


With all and for all ‘despite’ are more colloquial and rather restricted in 
their use: 
With 

For 
in the first round. 


} all his boasting and ostentatious training, he was knocked out 


In concessive use, al! must be present after both prepositions: with all and for 
all. In causal use, all is optional: with or with all. Compare: 


Withall| ,. . eux eames : 
For all } this noise I managed to get some sleep. [concessive:‘in spite of] 


r? an) this noise, I couldn't sleep. [causal: ‘because of’) 


Notwithstanding ['in spite of'] is formal and rather legalistic in style, 
particularly when postposed: 


notwithstanding his tedious rhetoric, 
his tedious rhetoric notwithstanding, 
is a master of the sublime in prose style. 


Thomas Carlyle, { 


Compare the adverbial use of notwithstanding, as in: 


Notwithstanding, the case must be prosecuted. [‘notwithstanding any 
conditions’] 


Respect: with reference to, with regard to, as for, etc 
Some of the prepositions denoting respect are used in rather formal contexts, 
typically business letters, eg: 


With reference to [less usual: In reference to] your letter[request/enquiry of 
April 29th, Y confirm my Directors’ agreement to advance a further 
sum of £2000. (formal? , 

With regard 1o the date of delivery . . . [less usual: In regard to or Re [riz/; 
typically introducing a secondary or tertiary topic in such a letter] 


Re functions like with regard to but is more common in notes than in formal 
letters, eg: ` 


' 
Re your idea of extending the canteen . . . 


Other prepositions within the same general area of meaning are regarding, 
with respect to, in respect of, respecting, on the matter of, about, concerning, as 
to (cf subject matter, 9.60). 

As to functions like with regard to, as regards, etc: 


As to the question you raise in your last letter, I think that... 


As to is also used in the sense of according to, eg: correct as to size and colour. 
As for, on the other hand, introduces a topic transition, so it cannot 
normally occur at the beginning of a discourse. It has the meaning of 
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‘returning to thé question of’, and is less formal than. the other complex 
prepositions denoting respect: i 


We had a delightful weekend in the country. As for the traffic, we had 
no difficulty. 


There is a predisposition for initial as for to indicate a contemptuous attitude: 
As for his book, I suppose you've read the reviews! 


There are a number of marginal prepositions that have affinities with verbs 
which belong here: concerning, regarding, and touching «formal» (cf 9.8), eg: 


Concerning the recent proposal by the chairperson, I suggest we . . . 


Considering is used like in view of (‘taking into consideration’, often ‘if one 
takes into account the rather surprising fact that’: 


Considering the job situation, there weie surprisingly few applications 
this year. : 
Prepositional phrases as adverbials denoting respect are chiefly used as 


disjuncts or conjuncts. Most of them can also function as postmodifiers in 
noun phrases: 


on 
r ... | about n 
Has the candidate expressed an opinion : legal abortion? 
concerning 
i with regard to 
We await your decision as to whether these repairs are to be carried out 


immediately. 


Note The use of irregardless (of) for regardless (of) is widespread, especially in AmE, but is considered 
nonstandard by most people. It appears to be the result of a confusion between regardless and 
irrespective, or perhaps a choice of a double negative (ir + /ess) which is felt to be suitably 
emphatic. 


Exception and addition 

9.58 The most common prepositions denoting exception are: except for, with the 
exception of, apart from, aside from (esp AmE), except, excepting, excluding, 
but, and save <formal>. When used in adverbials, prepositions denoting 
EXCEPTION function primarily as disjuncts (cf 8.121): 


We had a pleasant time, except for the weather. 

With the exception of James, none of us had any money. 
; E apart from the war, 

The worst period of my life, aside from the war (esp AmB), was 

when I was out of work. 


Except and excepting function normally, and but exclusively, in postmodifying 
phrases: 


All but : the captain were rescued. 
except(ing) 
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Finally we had packed everything te 


thet riter. 
a he typew 


Any time but now. [‘any other time’] 
Thus but cannot occur initially as a preposition: 


*But 


me, everyone was tired. 
Except " VPE 


The prepositional phrase, in such constructions, is often separated from its 
noun head, and postposed to the end of the clause (cf discontinuous noun 
phrases, 18.39): 


Everyone but me was tired. ~ Everyone was tired but me. 


Further, the noun phrase with but-modification must contain a determiner or 
indefinite pronoun of absolute meaning (positive or negative): no, all, any, 
every, each, nobody, anywhere, everything, etc or an interrogative wh-word 
(who?, where?, etc). Hence one may say all but one, but not, eg: *some but one, 
or *many but one. Other examples: 


This car is anything but slow. 
We've bought everything but milk. 
Who should turn up but our old friend Tom. 


Bar and barring axe rarer substitutes for except and excepting: 


This is the most versatile microcomputer on the market, bar none. 
Barring accidents, we'll be there on time. 


Beyond is sometimes used in nonassertive contexts in the sense of except 
(for): 

Beyond the, press release, there are no further comments. 

He didn’t help, beyond showing a mild interest. 


ADDITION can be expressed by the prepositions besides, as well as, and in 
addition to. For example: 
besides 
in addition to 
As well as learning to swim he has been taking Spanish lessons this 
summer. ' 


There were three people present { j the committee. 


Compare the difference in meaning between except and but (both denoting 
exception), on the one hand, and besides (denoting addition), on the other, in 
the following examples: 


itd j Richard. |'Richard did not pass but everyone 
d else did.’] 
Everyone passed besides Richard. [Everyone passed, in addition 
to Richard.’] 


In the negative, the difference is cancelled out, so that the following two 
sentences are synonymous: 


| 
Everyone passed { 


except 


No one passed { besides 


j Richard. 
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Note [a] But as a preposition has to be distinguished from but as a conjunction (cf 13.57). Both the 
resemblance and the contrast between the two functions are brought out.in: 
` Everyone had a good time but John. [preposition = ‘with the exception of”, ‘except for'] 
but not John. 
The students had a good time { but John did not. 


However, there is often indeterminacy between the preposition and conjunction status of except 
and but, as can be seen in the variability of constructions such as: 


He does everything in the house ne ] f u ) the children to bed. 


} [conjunction] 


but putting 
[b] As we have seen above, prepositions of exception and addition quite often have a 
prepositional phrase or clause as complement (cf/9.1 Note fd): 
except in the southeast 
i apart from when I last spoke to you 
except for what I ordered 
in addition to being a fine colleague 
[c] The combination all but is used colloquially as an intensifier: 
He all but very nearly'] strangled me. 
Cf: She is but ['only'] a child. [where but is a restrictive ene, of 8116 Note [b]] 


Negative condition: but for 
9.59 But for is not used in the sense of exception, but rather that of ‘negative 
condition’: 
But for Gordon, we would have lost the match. [‘If it hadn't been for 
Gordon . . .", ‘If Gordon hadn't played as he did . . .’, etc] 


Many people use except for in the same way as but for to denote negative 
condition. However, except for normally denotes exception (cf 9.58). Note 
the difference in meaning between the following two sentences: 


would all have died. [‘If it hadn't been for John 
Except for Johnthey 4 ...7] 
all died. [With the exception of John. . .'] 


Prepositional phrases used chiefly in 
complementation of verbs and adjectives 


Subject matter: about, on 
9.60 With the meaning ‘on the subject of’, ‘concerning’, about and on can combine 
with a considerable range of verbs and adjectives (cf 16.28, 16.69), eg: 


She is lecturing | oont) new techniques of management. 


He told me Fa his adventures. 
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Other examples: 
ABOUT/ON : ABOUT 
argue about/on find out about 
be knowledgeable about/on hear about 
communicate about/on inform (someone) about 
confer about/on learn about 
hold forth about[on keep quiet about 
preach about/on quarrel about 
speak about/on read about 
write about/on teach (someone) about 


Onis chiefly reserved for deliberate, formal linguistic communication (public 
speaking, lecturing, writing, etc), and is therefore inappropriate for verbs 
like chat or quarrel. Thus [1] would suggest she was making a formal speech 
[gave a lecture on’], whereas [2] could refer equally to an informal 
conversation or casual allusion: 


on butterflies. . [1] 


She spoke pes butterflies. [2] 


This difference of meaning occurs also with postmodifying phrases where 
on and about mean ‘on the subject of’: 


a book about/on butterflies 
a talk about/on antiques 

a discussion about/on drugs 
a word about/on the garden 


a story about a princess 
ignorance about sex 

the facts about nuclear power 
a fuss about nothing 


Prepositional phrases introduced by both about and on may function as 
obligatory predication adjuncts with the verb be: 
: „jon 
This book is m i stamps. 


A less usual, and more formal, alternative to about and on is concerning (cf 
9.57): a dispute concerning land rights. 
Over is also used to denote ‘on the subject of’, ‘in connection with’: 


They quarrelled over money. 
It’s no use crying over spilt milk. 


Of is a somewhat rarer and more literary alternative to about in tell, speak, 
talk, inform . . Of, etc. Both about and of are frequently used with think, but 
witha difference of meaning: 


about the problem. |'He pondered/considered the problem.’] 


He thought { of the problem. (‘He brought the problem to his mind."] 


Ofcan also be used in variation with about in noun phrases (¢f above), as in: 


a story of a princess ignorance of sex the facts of nuclear power 


Material, ingredient: with, of, out of; substance: from 


9.61 With verbs of ‘making’, with indicates an ingredient; of and out of signify the 
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material or A 9€ of the whole thing; and from indicates a substance 
from which something is derived: 


This cake is made with lots of eggs. ['Eggs are an important dida 
He made the frame (out) of wood. [Wood was the only material.'] 
Beer is made from hops. 


With also enters into such pervasive expressions as paved with brick, filled 
with water, loaded with hay (cf 9.29). 

Of (used with nouns denoting ‘material’) is found in a postmodifying 
function as well as in adverbials: 


a bracelet of solid gold |'made out of", ‘a solid gold bracelet'] 
a table of polished oak [‘made/consisting of polished oak’, ‘a polished 
oak table'] 


It mày also be used metaphorically: 


a man of steel 
a heart of stone [cf *a woman of/with strong feelings’, 9. 55] 


Standard: for, at 

9.62 A comparative adjective must be related, explicitly or implicitly, to a basis 
of comparison (cf 7.86). Thus we cannot say [1], without some such implicit 
relation: 


This boy is bigger. [1] 


Similarly, a gradable adjective without the comparative form implies some 
standard or norm; big in [2] means something different from big in (3]: 


This elephant is big. [2] 
This cat is big. [3] 


The reason is that ‘big for an elephant’ presupposes a larger scale, and a 
larger norm, than ‘big for a cat". 
We can make the norm explicit by a for-phrase [4-5]: : 


He's not bad for a youngster. [considering that he is a youngster'] [4] 
That dog is long-legged for a terrier. [5] 


A further way in which one may specify the meaning of a gradable adjective 
or noun is to use at to indicate the respect in which the adjective is appropriate 
to the subject (cf 16.69), as in [6-7]: 


He’s good/clever/brilliant/an expert at organizing things. [6] 
He's bad|better|terrible|no good at games. (7] 


The use of for and at is not restricted to adjectival complementation: these 
prepositions occur also in a number of other grammatical roles, as the 
following examples show: 


I’m a complete dunce at mathematics. 

She's getting on very well at her job. 

For an Englishman, he speaks foreign languages remarkably well. 
It’s a dreadfully expensive toy for what it is. 


9.63 
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Reaction: at, to 
Consider these three sentences: 


Their rejection of the offer surprised me. [1] 
J was surprised by their rejection of the offer. [1a] 
I was surprised at their rejection of the offer. [15] 


Sentence [1] presents, by means of a straightforward subject-verb-object 
construction, the relationship between an event, an emotional reaction, and 
the person who undergoes the reaction. The same relationship can be 
expressed by the passive [1a] (cf 3.63f), or, alternatively, by the passive with 
the preposition at replacing the agentive preposition by [1b]. Here at (as we 
saw in 9.51) signals the relation between the emotive reaction and its 
stimulus. Surprised in this context is a participial adjective (note that it can 
be preceded by very; cf 7.15), and it is with such adjectival forms that at 
[‘stimulus’] characteristically combines (cf 3.76, 16.69): 


disgusted at 
delighted at 


alarmed at 
amused at 


Less commonly, verbs and nonparticipial adjectives have this construction: 


laugh|stavelgaze]glance]aim|rejoice . . . at 
be angrylglad . . . at 


Another way to state the same idea is to let the main clause represent the. 


event acting as a ‘stimulus’, and to let the REACTION be expressed by the 
preposition to followed by an abstract noun of emotion, eg: to my regret, to 
my annoyance; to my relief, to my surprise, to my horror, to my delight: 


To my regret, they rejected the offer. 


To my regret in this context is a content disjunct, comparable with adverbs 
such as regrettably (cf 8.127). 

The reaction can also be expressed by to + personal pronoun or a phrase 
with to + possessive pronoun + mind, in + possessive pronoun + opinion, 
etc, to identify the person reacting: — « 


To me, 

To my mind, > their rejection was a surprise. 

In my opinion, 

In this sense, fo is not limited to emotive reactions but applies equally to 
intellectual or perceptual responses: 


To a mind based in common sense, his ideas are utterly absurd. 
It looked to me like a vast chasm. 


However, in this last case the to-phrase is not a disjunct, but an adjunct. 
According to is used to identify not so much a reaction to, as an 
interpretation of, events. It is used chiefly for a 3rd person (cf 8.127 Note [a]): 


To him/you/me 
According to him/ ?you/??me 


) this is quite unexpected. 


Note 
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This use of according to should be distinguished from the different sense of in accordance/ 
agreement|conformity with: : : 
in accordance with 


f j regulati 
according to } te new gulations 


Modification of prepositional phrases 


Prepositional meanings (particularly of time and place) are subject to 
modification as regards degree and measure, and prepositions may therefore 
(like many adjectives and adverbs) be preceded by intensifiers (¢f7.61). For 
example: 


I left it just (inside) the garage. ['a little way’] 

He had wandered right (off the path. ['completely'] 

Now their footsteps could be heard directly (above) my head. 
I got up just/soon (after) ten. f 

There was rubbish all (over) the place. 

They followed close (behind) me. 

This cake mix comes straight (out of» the packet. 

The dog was lying right (in the middle of) the floor. 


There is doubt in such cases as to whether the intensifier should be treated as 
applying to the whole prepositional phrase, or to the preposition alone. In 
the examples above, however, the intensifiers can modify the prepositional 
adverbs: right in the middle, etc. 


Prepositions and prepositional adverbs 


A prepositional adverb is a particle which is formally identical to or related 
to a preposition, and which often behaves like a preposition with ellipted 
complement: 


A car drove | Pst the door. [past is a preposition] 
past. , [past is a prepositional adverb] 


Thus a prepositional adverb shares the form, but not the syntactic status, of 
a preposition. It is capable of standing alone as an adjunct, conjunct, 
postmodifer, etc without the addition of a prepositional complement: 


Despite the fine weather, we stayed in all day. 
Besides, I don't feel like a walk just now. 
The day before, I had spoken to her in the office. 


SHAY 


en 


ETE 


= nanm 


Low RR SS 


Note 
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Prepositional adverbs normally receive stress, whereas simple prepositions 
(especially monosyllables, ¢f 9.9) normally do not. In each of the following 
pairs, in is a stressed adverb in the first and an unstressed preposition in the 
second example: 


She stayed ÌN. [1] 
She stayed in the HÒUSE. [ta] 
He thrust /N his HÀND. (2). 
He swam in the LAKE. Da] 
Which prisoner did they march 2w? [3] 
Which uniform did they MARCH in? f [3a] 


Both prepositions and adverbs commonly appear in idiomatic combina- 


. tions with a preceding verb, eg: make for, make up, make up for. Here, 


however, we shall pay attention only to their meaning and syntactic behaviour 
as individual items, idiomatic usage being a concern of the dictionary rather 


than of the grammar. Phrasal verbs and prepositional verbs, ie combinations. 


of verb + adverb and verb + preposition which behave syntactically or 
semantically as a single unit, are discussed in 16.2/f- 


The relation between prepositional adverbs and prepositional phrases [4] may be compared to 
that between intransitive and transitive use of certain verbs [5] (ef 16.19): 
She stayed in (the house). [4) 
She ate (breakfast). {5} 


(a) The following list includes some prepositional adverbs related to simple 
prepositions (cf 9.7), as in: 


"M before 7 o'clock? 
Why didn't you come { before? 
aboard a'bout a'bove 
a'cross ‘after along 
alongside ` a'round before 
behind — ' below A be'neath 
besides — be'tween i be'yond 
by down in 
in'side near (‘nearer, nearest) off 
on 'opposite out'side 
‘over i past round 
since | through through'out 
‘under underneath up 
with'in with'out 


All, with the exception of without and the conjunct besides, are primarily 
adjuncts of time or space. 


(b) The following list includes some prepositional adverbs that are related 
to complex (two-word) prepositions (cf 9.10), as in: 
instead of going to a museum. 


Paul wants to go to the Zoo e tead 


Note 
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a'head a'way | back 

close east, etc 'eastward(s), etc 
in'stead out overhead 
to'gether 


(c) The following list includes some prepositional adverbs related to 
complex (three-word) prepositions (¢f9.11), as in: 


Why don't you put the trunk a top of the car? 

on top? 
at variance in addition in aid 
incase ` in charge in common 
in comparison in context in exchange 
in favour in front . inlieu 
in line in need f in relation 


in return on top 


‘Most of the common prepositions listed in 9.7ffcan also act as prepositional 
adverbs, for example: 


Position (9.16): Is your sister in? — No, she's out/away. 
Destination (9.16): She went out/away/in. 


Passage (9.24): The dog jumped over/through. 
Path (9.26): Move along. 
She came round to see me. 


Orientation (9.27): | The man (who sat) opposite kept looking at her. 
Resultative (9.28): The price of oil is up again today. 
Pervasive (9.29): There were lots of people around. 


Prepositional phrases and prepositional adverbs can be seen as the 
extremes on a scale with a stepwise reduction in explicitness as we proceed 
from [1] to [5] In the sentence pattern ‘They are all. . .' we can have: 


in (great) favour of the proposal n 
(greatly) in favour of the proposal [2] 
(greatly) in favour of it [3] 
(greatly) in its favour {4] 
(greatly) in favour [5] 


We have in [1] a free syntactic noun phrase with favour as head which admits 
adjectival premodification; in [2] a complex preposition in favour of with the 
proposal as complement; in [3] the pronominal substitute for the nominal 
complement in [2]; in [4] a possessive determiner ifs; and in [5] the 
prepositional adverb in favour, which relies for its interpretation on previous 
mention in the linguistic or situational context. The reduction in [4] 
(premodification) as compared with [2] and [3] (postmodification) is dealt 
with in connection with the noun phrase. The step from [4] to [5] is one step 
beyond premodification structure. 


[a] For and against are used as prepositional adverbs only in phrases such as votes for and against. 
[b] To is used as a prepositional adverb in set 'to (and finish), turn 'to (and help), and in a few 
idioms such as (walk) to and fro. Compare the prepositional phrase in walk to and from work. 


xm 
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Phrasal verbs (take off / give up etc.) 


This is a list of some important phrasal verbs (— Unit 114). 


on carry on - continue 
O Don't stop working. Carry on. (= continue working) 
C) A: Excuse me, where is the station? 
B: Carry on along this road and turn right at the lights. (= Continue along ...) 
also go on / walk on / drive on etc. = continue going/walking/driving etc. 
O Dont stop here. Drive on. 


come on - be quick 
O Come on! Everybody is waiting for you. 


Hold on a 
minute. 


pm 


get on = manage (in a job, at school, in an exam etc.) 
C) How was your exam? How did you get on? 
(= how did you do?) 
hold on = wait 


C) Can you hold on a minute? (= can you wait?) 


off take off = leave the ground (for planes) 
C) The plane took off 20 minutes late, but 
arrived on time. 


go off — explode (a bomb etc.) or ring (an alarm, 
an alarm clock etc.) 
O A bomb went off and caused a lot of damage. 
© A car alarm goes off if somebody tries to break into the car. 


GO OFF 


up give up = stop trying 
C) Iknow it’s difficult, but don't give up. 
(= dont stop trying) 


grow up - become an adult 
C) What does your son want to do when he grows up? 


GROW UP 
hurry up = do something more quickly 
C) Hurry up! We havent got much time. 


speak up - speak more loudly 
C) Icant hear you. Can you speak up, please? 


wake up - stop sleeping 
(©) loften wake up in the middle of the night. 
wash up - wash the plates etc. after a meal 


© Do you want me to wash up? 
(or ... to do the washing-up?) 


WASH UP 


down slow down - go more slowly 
O You're driving too fast. Slow down! 


break down = stop working (for cars, machines etc.) 
C) Sue was very late because her car broke down. BREAK DOWN 


over fall over = lose your balance 
C) | fell over because my shoes were too big for me. 


FALL OVER 
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[c] There is no prepositional adverb corresponding to contrary to (cf 9.10). But note the similar 
use of the reduced expression to the contrary. 


contrary to mine, 


His: voté was b the contrary. 


Compare also the conjunct adverbial (8.137): 


On the contrary, what I said was this year, not next. 10.1-4 Clause patterns 719 
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Clause patterns 


Simple and multiple sentences 

Sentences are either SIMPLE or MULTIPLE. A simple sentence consists of a 
single independent clause. A multiple sentence contains one or more clauses 
as its immediate constituents. Multiple sentences are either COMPOUND or 
COMPLEX. In a compound sentence the immediate constituents are two or 
more COORDINATE clauses. In a complex sentence one or more of its elements, 
such as direct object or adverbial, are realized by a SUBORDINATE clause (cf 
further 14.177). 

Elements such as subject and verb are constituents of sentences and also 
of clauses within sentences. We shall speak of CLAUSES and CLAUSESTRUCTURE 
whenever what we say applies both to sentences and to the clauses of which 
sentences are composed. Thus a complex sentence with one subordinate ` 
clause can be analysed twice over, once for the sentence as a whole and once 
for the subordinate clause included within the sentence: 


KCN EN 
|| TT (conj) S Vv Oa 


You canborrow mycar if need it 
ee a eer 
subordinate clause 


—————————————— | 


sentence 


Fig 10.1 Sentence and clause elements 


In the present chapter we are primarily concerned with simple sentences. 
Discussion of coordinate clauses is deferred to Chapter 13 and of subordinate 
clauses to Chapters 14 and 15. The present chapter is further restricted to 
aspects of the simple sentence chiefly involving the elements subject, verb, 
object, and complement. The adverbial, as a clause element that is generally 
more detachable and more mobile than the others, receives detailed 
consideration in Chapter 8. 


[a] We use the term ‘simple sentence’ for an independent clause that does not have another 
clause functioning as one of its elements. Thus, [1] is a complex sentence in which if you need it 
functions as an adverbial: 

You can borrow my car if you need it. [1] 
However, a simple sentence may have a clause functioning within a phrase. In that case the 
complexity is at the level of the phrase, not at the level of the sentence or clause. Thus [2] is a 
simple sentence: 

You can borrow the car that belongs to my sister. (2] 
In {2} the relative clause that belongs to my sister is a postmodifier within the complex noun 
phrase constituting the object element the car that belongs to my sister. Clauses functioning as 
modification of noun phrases are discussed in Chapter 17. Clauses functioning in the 
complementation of adjective phrases are discussed in Chapter 16. 


10.2 


10.3 
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The term 'simple sentence' is frequently used elsewhere, but not in this book, for an 
independent clause that does not contain another clause, regardless of whether the contained 
clause is an immediate constituent of the sentence or not. In some grammars, nonfinite 
constructions (which have a nonfinite verb as their verb element) are considered phrases rather 
than clauses. We treat such constructions as clauses because they can be analysed into clause 
elements (cf 14.5). Nonfinite clauses themselves are intrinsically subordinate and therefore. do 
not constitute simple sentences in the canonical forms (but cf 11.41). 

[b] A simple sentence is not necessarily simple in a nontechnical sense. For example, a simple 
sentence may be very complicated because its phrases are complex: 

On the recommendation of the committee, the temporary chairman, who had previous 
experienceof the medical issues concerned, made the decision that no further experiments 
on living animals should be conducted in circumstances that might lead to unfavourable 
press publicity. 

Other factors apart from the complexity of phrases are mentioned in 14.2. 


Clause structures 

We now turn to a further consideration of the clause structures outlined in 
2.13f: We there distinguished five functional categories of clause constituents, 
three of which were further subcategorized. 


subject (S) 
verb (V) 
object (O)- direct object (Oa) 

— indirect object (O;) 
complement (C)- subject complement (C,) 

— object complement (C,) 
adverbial (A)- subject-related (A,) 

: — object-related (A,) 


i 
By eliminating optional adverbials, we established seven major clause types, 
based on the permissible combinations of the seven functional categories, 
the clause elements. Table 10.2 opposite exemplifies the major clause types in 
their normal order in a simple declarative sentence, the canonical form of 
the sentence. 

The clause types are determined by the verb class to which the full verbs 
within the verb constituent belong. Différent verb classes require different 
complementation (Oa, O;, Cs, Co, A) to complete the meaning of the verb, or 
(in the case of SV, where the verb is intransitive) no complementation. 


Multiple clas$ membership of verbs 

It must be borne in mind that a given verb can belong, in its various senses, 
to a number of different classes (cf App 1.54), and hence enter into a number 
of different clause types. The verb get is a particularly versatile one, being 
excluded only from Type SV (and even then not universally; cf Note): 


SVO He'll get a surprise. 

SVC  He’s getting angry. 

SVA He got through the window. 
SVOO He got her a splendid present. 
SVOC He got his shoes and socks wet. 
SVOA He got himself into trouble. 


SORE 


AA 


xm 


Table 10.2 Major clause types 


A(dverbial) 


O(bject)(s) C(omplement) 


V(erb) 


S(ubject) 


Type 


intransitive 
is shining 


The sun 


SV 


direct object 


me 


monotransitive 


bored 


That lecture 


SVO 


subject complement 


ready 


copular 
seems 


Your dinner 


sve 


subject-related adverbial 


in the next building 


copular 


My office 


SVA 


indirect object 
my parents 


ditransitive 
must send 


I 


SVoo 


direct object 


an anniversary card 
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object complement 
reasonably helpful 


direct object 


her 


complex-transitive 


have found 


Most students 


SVOC 


object-related adverbial 


on the table 


direct object 
the dish 


complex-transitive 


can put 


You 


SVOA 


One minor clause type is the bare existential sentence (18.447): There is no need for apologies; there must have been some misunderstanding. 


Note 


Note 


19.4 
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Through the multiple class membership of verbs, ambiguities can arise: J 
found her an entertaining partner, like She called him her favourite waiter, could 
be interpreted either as belonging to the SVOC or SVOO types. 

The complementation of verbs receives detailed treatment in Chapter 16. 


In informal (especially dialectal} AmE, ger is used even as an intransitive verb (— 'leave at once") 
in Type SV: She told him to get. 


Verb complementation 

The elements, Oa, Cs, Co, and A in the patterns exemplified in 10.2 and 10.3 
are obligatory elements of clause structure in that they are required for the 
complementation of the verb. Given the use of a particular verb in a 
particular sentence, the sentence is incomplete if one of these elements is 
omitted, eg: * Your dinner seems (type SVC) and *You can put the dish (type 
SVOA) are unacceptable. In some cases, however, a direct object or an object 
complement could from one point of view be considered grammatically 
optional: 


They'reeating.[S V] ~ of They're eating lunch. [S V O] 
We elected her. [S VO] ~ cf We elected her our delegate. [S V O C] 
He's teaching. [S V] ~ of He's teaching chemistry. [S V O] 

He's teaching them chemistry. [S V O O] 


We regard these as cases of conversion, whereby a word such as eat is 
transferred from the transitive to the intransitive category. Thus, They're 
eating is an instance of type SV rather than of SVO (with optional deletion of 
the object). We adopt this approach because there is to a greater or lesser 
extent a shift in meaning. 

To justify treating object omission as a matter of conversion, we may 
notice that it applies to some transitive verbs but not to others: 


They're hunting deer. ~ They're hunting. 
They're chasing cats. ~ "They're chasing. 
4 


Also, one can find nonce object omissions, which again points to a word- 
formation process rather than a syntactic process. Thus (*)John is licking 
today is a highly improbable sentence for which one could (as with all nonce- 
formations) find a plausible use if one tried hard enough (eg a situation in 
which two people are alternatively employed in licking and sticking stamps 
on letters). Conyersions from one verb category to another, including from 
transitive to intransitive verbs, are exemplified in App I.54. 

A similar approach may be made to instances where the indirect object is 
omissible: : 


She gives expensive presents. [S V Oa] 
of She gives her friends expensive presents. [S V O; Oal 


But here the case for conversion is not so strong, and one may regard the 
indirect object with many verbs as an optional element similar in status to an 
optional adverbial. 

We should in principle distinguish different types of omission of objects, 
though the distinction may be blurred in particular instances: 


Note 
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(1) A specific object is recoverable from the preceding linguistic context: 


A: Show me your essay. B: I'll show you later. 
Let's do the dishes. I'll wash and you dry. 


In such instances the verb may be analysed as genuinely transitive with 
ellipsis of the direct object. 


(2) A specific object is understood from the situational context: 


Keep off {sign on grass] Shake well before use. 
Watch! Don’t touch. i 
The tie doesn’t fit. 


(3) A specific reflexive object is understood when the verb allows such an 
object (cf 6.25): 


I'm shaving. They're dressing. 


Some verbs allow omission of either a reflexive or a nonreflexive object: She's 
washing (herself or the clothes). 


(4) A nonspecific object is semantically entailed (ef 16.19): 


Are you eating again? Do you drink? 

He teaches. ` I don't want to catch you smoking again. 
They can't spell. Ican't come now, because I'm cleaning. 
I don’t want to read. ; 


The range of understood nonspecific objects is restricted with some verbs 
when they are used intransitively. For example, Do you drink? refers to the 
drinking of alcoholic drinks, J’m cleaning refers to domestic cleaning and not 
(say) to cleaning teeth or cleaning a pipe, and to catch you smoking again 
normally excludes (say) smoking fish. In other instances, the intransitive 
verb may lack the causative meaning of the transitive verb: Contrast He 
walked and He walked the dog (cf 10.22). 


In some instances the omission of a sentence element radically changes the sense of the verb. 
Contrast the use of the verb find and run in these examples: 

I have found her reasonably helpful. [S V O C] 1 have found her. [S V O] 

He is running a business. [S V O] He is running. [S VJ 


Syntactic functions of clause elements 


A partial characterization of the clause elements based on formal criteria is 
given in 2.24. Formal criteria usually suffice to identify the verb element 
within a clausal context, since the verb element is always realized by a verb 
phrase. We have also noted its syntactic importance in determining what 
other elements may or must occur in the clause (cf 10.37). We now give 


_ further consideration to the other clause elements. 


Note 
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Distinctions between the elements -and between types within the 
elements — are based on (i) forms (noun phrase, verb phrase, adjective phrase, 
finite clause, etc), (ii) position, (iii) syntactic function other than positional 
potentialities, and (iv) semantic role. It is primarily on the basis of (iii) and 
(iv) that a distinction is made between O4 and O;, C, and C,. The following 
sentences contain final phrases that are identical in form and position: 


They told the mayor. They told his life story. 
They admired the mayor. \ They admired his life story. 


But the identity stops there. While the process of admiring the mayor is 
parallel to that of admiring his life story, telling the mayor involves something 
very different from: télling his life story. The difference is confirmed by 
coordination: : 


They admired the mayor and his life story. 
*They told the mayor and his life story. 


Equally, if we attempt to introduce apposition, we can contrast: 


They admired the mayor, ie his life story. 
*They told the mayor, ie his life story. 


In other words, £he mayor and his life story are realizations of the same type 
of O with admire but are realizations of different types of O with tell. 
Consequently, we cannot have: 


*They admired the mayor his life story. 
But we can have: 
They told the mayor his life story. 


Hence it is necessary (for this last sentence) to distinguish O; (the mayor) 
from O, (his life story). 


If the verb is in the simple present, it may be indistinguishable from a noun in a sentence in 
block language (cf 11.45), where determiners are commonly omitted: 
Mail leaves tomorrow. [Mail the leaves tomorrow.’ or ‘The mail leaves tomorrow.'] 


Subject 

Of the clause elements other than the verb, the subject is the most important 
in that (except for the verb) it is the element that is most often present. It is 
also the element for which we can find the greatest number of characteristic 
features. In characterizing the subject and the other clause elements, we 
identify the four types of distinction listed in 10.5. Because of its 
conspicuousness we treat position separately from other syntactic functions. 


(a) FORM 
The subject is normally a noun phrase (cf Chapters 5, 6, and 17) or a nominal 
clause (cf 15.3//). 


(b) POSITION 
The subject normally occurs before the verb in declarative clauses, and after 
the operator in yes—no interrogative clauses (cf 11.5): 
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Everbody [S] has left [V] for the day. 
Has [op] everybody [S] left for the day? 


In wh-interrogative clauses, subject-operator inversion also occurs except 
where the wh-element is itself the subject: 


: What have [op] you [S] seen today? 
What [S] has [op] kept you so long? 


(c)SYNTACTIC FUNCTION 

(i) A subject is obligatory in finite clauses except in imperative clauses, 
where it is normally absent but implied (cf 11.2477). 

(ii) In finite clauses the subject determines the number and person, where 
relevant, of the verb (cf 10.3477): 


Nancy [S] knows EV] my parents. [singular number concord] 

Nancy and David [S] know [V] my parents. (plural number concord] . 

I[S] am [V] your new colleague. [singular number and Ist person 
concord] 


(iii) The subject normally determines number of the subject complement 
when that is a noun phrase (cf 10.46): 


Caroline [S] is my sister [C]. 
Caroline and Vanessa [S] are my sisters [C]. 


(iv) The subject determines the number and, where relevant, the person 
and gender of the reflexive pronoun as direct object, indirect object, subject 
complement, or prepositional complement (cf 6.23, 10.48, 10.50). The same 
concord relation generally applies when the emphatic genitive my own, etc is 
used (cf 6.30): 


I[S] shaved myself [O] with my own razor. 
He [S] shaved himself [O] with his own razor. 


(v) The subject requires the subjective form for pronouns that have 
distinctive case forms (cf 6.4): 
I [S] like him. 
He [S] likes me. 
(vi) There is a systematic correspondence between active and passive 
clauses in that the direct or indirect object of an active clause becomes the 


subject of a passive clause while the subject of the active clause is either 
omitted or made the complement in a by-agent phrase (cf 16.26): 


My son |S] has prepared lunch [O] today. [active] 
~ Lunch [S] has been prepared by my son today. [passive] 


(vii) The subject is repeated in a tag question by a pronoun form (cf 11.8/f): 
The milk is sour, isn't it? 


(viii) The implied subject of a subjectless nonfinite or verbless clause is 
normally identical with the subject of the superordinate clause: 


Susan telephoned before coming over. |. . . before Susan came over’) 


Note 
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(d) SEMANTIC PROPERTIES 

(i) The subject is typically the theme (or topic) of the clause (c//18.9/f). 

(ii) It typically refers to information that is regarded by the speaker as 
given (cf 18.87). - 

(iii) In a clause that is not passive, the subject is agentive if the agentive 
role is expressed in the clause (cf 10.33). 


[a] For adverbial forms functioning as subject, cf 10.15. On adjectives functioning as heads of 


noun phrases (the young), cf 7.23/f. 
[b] For declarative clauses with subject-operator or subject-verb inversion, cf 10.58/, 15.36, 


18.229 


[c] For the question of there as a subject in existential sentences, cf 18.46. 
[d] The implied subject of a postmodifying participle clause is the head of the noun phrase: 
I haven't yet seen the friends staying with you. 
[‘The friends are staying with you.’] 
These are the flowers given to us by our children. 
{‘The flowers were given to us by our children.’ 
[€] The identity of the subject can be tested in an independent declarative clause through a wh- 
question with who or what. The subject is the element that can be replaced in its normal position . 
by the wh-item: 
Joan [S] wants a piece of cake. ~ Who [S] wants a piece of cake? 
The bright light [S] is disturbing Percy. ~ What [S] is disturbing Percy? 
Other clause elements require fronting and subject-operator inversion: 
Joan wants a piece of cake [O]. What [O] does Joan want? 


H 
Object: direct and indirect 


Direct and indirect objects have some characteristics in common, and this 
fact justifies their sharing the term object: 


(a) FORM ; 

Like the subject, the object is normally.a noun phrase or a nominal clause. 
There are constraints on the types of nominal clauses that can be indirect 
object: generally, only nominal relative clauses (cf 15.8/). 


(b) POSITION 

The object normally follows the subject and verb (but cf 10.58, 11.14, 18.20). 
If both objects!are present, the indirect object normally comes before the 
direct object (but cf 18.38): 


I gave him[O,] my address [O4]. 


(c) SYNTACTIC FUNCTION 
(i) The object function requires the objective form for pronouns that have 
distinctive case forms: 


They amuse me [Oa]. They gave me [O;] some chocolate. 
I amuse them [Og]. I gave them [O;] some chocolate. 


(ii) If an object is coreferential with the subject, it usually requires a 
reflexive pronoun which agrees with the subject in person and, where 


Note 
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relevant, in number and gender. Similar agreement is required for an 
emphatic genitive (my own, etc) within the object (cf 6.30): 


You [S] can please yourself [O,]. 
I[S] have given mysel/[O,] a treat. 
They [S] type their own letters [O4]. 


(iii) The object of an active clause may generally become the subject of the 
corresponding passive clause (but cf Note [c] below, 16.27): 


We have finished the work [O4]. ~ The work [S] has been finished. 


If both objects are present, it is often possible to make either the subject in a 
corresponding passive clause: 


We sent Jack [O,] a copy of the letter [O4]. 
~ Jack [S] was sent a copy of the letter [Oa]. n 
~ A copy of the letter [S] was sent Jack [O;]. . [21 


But [1] is far more common than [2]. Instead of the retained indirect object 
in [2], the prepositional paraphrase is more usual: 


A copy of the letter was sent fo Jack. ` Dal 


(iv) The indirect object generally corresponds to a prepositional phrase, 
which is generally placed after the direct object: 


I'll send Charles another copy. ~ I'll send another copy to Charles. 
Pour me a drink. ~ Pour a drink for me. 


(v) The indirect object can generally be omitted without affecting the 
semantic relations between the other elements: 


David saved me a seat. ~ David saved a seat. ~ David saved me. 


Hence, if there is only one object present, it is generally the direct object. But 
with a few verbs that are normally ditransitive, the indirect object may be 
retained while the direct object is omitted. In that case the only object present 
is the indirect object: 


Bob is teaching the older children. 
You can pay me instead. 


(d) SEMANTIC PROPERTIES 
(i) The direct object typically refers to an entity that is affected by the 
action denoted in the clause (cf 10.19, but cf also 10.27/f): 


Norman smashed a window in his father's car. 


(ii) The indirect object typically refers to an animate being that is the 
recipient of the action (cf 10.19, but cf also 10.32). 


[a] We do not, as some do, apply the term ‘indirect object’ to the corresponding prepositional 
phrases (eg: for me in Pour a drink for me), though we use the term ‘prepositional object’ for the 
complement in such phrases (cf 16.56, 16.60). Some apply the term ‘direct object’ to an indirect 
object if it is the only object (eg: you in I'll show you or his children in He's teaching his children). 
Others again apply the term *object' exclusively to the first (or only) object. 
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[b] Speakers vary in their acceptance of wh-questions in which the wh-interrogative pronoun 
replaces an indirect object. The corresponding prepositional phrase is fully acceptable: 
2Who did the detective show his badge? 
~ Who did the detective show his badge ro? 
~ To whom did the detective show his badge? (formal? 
Similar variation applies to relative clauses: 
Tf he person I sent the book has not acknowledged receiving it. 
~The person I sent the book to has not acknowledged receiving it. 
~The person to whom I sent the book has not acknowledged receiving it. (formal) 
It also applies to retained indirect objects in passive clauses: 
No reply has been given me. 
~ No reply has been given to me. 
Retained indirect objects are generally restricted to pronouns. 


All: three constructions have been exemplified by indirect objects with corresponding | 


prepositional phrases introduced by to. The constructions are less acceptable with other 
correspondences (eg: for-phrases) or no correspondences. 
fe] In instances where the passive is inapplicable because the object is a clause, we can test for 
the presence of an object by adding a coordinate clause with a pro-form and making the second 
clause passive. i 
I asked whether he was there and his parents asked that too. 
~ That was asked by his parents. 
{d] The identity of the direct object can be tested in an independent declarative clause through 
a wh-question with who or what; fronting of the wh-item and subject-operator inversion are 
required: 
The buzzer signals the end of the game [Oa]. 
~ What [O4] does [op] the buzzer [S] signal? 
On the difficulty of applying this test to the indirect object, ef Note [b] above. 


Complement: subject and object 
Both complements are in a copular relationship with another clause element. 
The subject complement relates to the subject, and the verb is copular (cf 


16.21f/): 


My glass is empty. [1] 
Their daughter has become an accountant. [2] 


The object coriplement relates to the direct object: 


We find them very pleasant. [3] 
Carol made Joshua and Peter her assistants. [4] 


The implied relationship between the object and the object complement can 
be expressed by means of a corresponding SVC sentence with a copular verb, 
beif the object complement is a current attribute and become if it is a resulting 
attribute (cf 10.20): 


They are very pleasant. i [3a] 
Joshua and Peter became her assistants. [4a] 
(a) FORM 


The complement is normally a noun phrase or an adjective phrase, but it may 
also be a nominal clause (cf 15.4f). It is a defining characteristic of 
complements, in contrast to objects, that they may be adjective phrases. 


(b) POSITION 
The subject complement normally follows the subject and the verb. The 


Note 
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object complement normally follows the direct object. (But cf 11.15, 11.31, 
18.20ff, 18.37). 


(c) SYNTACTIC FUNCTION 

(i) If itis a noun phrase, the subject complement normally has concord of 
number with the subject, and the object complement normally has concord 
of number with the direct object (but cf 10.46). Contrast [2] and [4]. 

(ii) If it is a reflexive pronoun, the subject complement has concord of 
number, person and, where relevant, gender with the subject: 


She is not herself today. 


(iii) Unlike the object, the complement cannot become the subject of a 
corresponding passive clause. There is no corresponding passive clause for 
the SVC type. With the SVOC type, the direct object can of course be made 
the subject of a passive clause: 


His friends call him Ted. [Ted is C,] [5] 
~He is called Ted by his friends. [Ted is C} [5a] 


The object complement becomes the subject complement in the passive 
clause. 

(iv) The complement can be questioned, but there is no one general way 
of doing so (cf 11.5 Note [e], 11.15 Note [i]). 

(v) If the subject complement is a pronoun, there is a distinction between 
subjective and objective forms; the subjective form is more prevalent in 
formal use (especially in AmE): 


This is he. (formal That's him. 


(d) SEMANTIC PROPERTIES 
The complement typically identifies or characterizes the referent of the clause 
element to which it is related (cf 10.20). 


[a] With some verbs, object complements can be omitted (cf 16.44/f): 

We appointed her our delegate to the convention. ~ We appointed her. 

They have named their baby Roger. ^ They have named their baby. 
[b] The object complement cannot be the normal reflexive pronoun, but it can have a 
corresponding form with sefffselves: 

I prefer George his normal self. I did not find them their usual selves. 


Adverbial 
Adverbials are the most diverse of the clause elements, and we therefore 
distinguish several major types (cf Chapter 8, 15.17/f). 


(a) FORM 
The adverbial is normally an adverb phrase, prepositional phrase, or 
adverbial clause. It may also be a noun phrase (cf 8.13). 


(b) POSITION 

In general, the adverbial is capable of occurring in more than one position in 
the clause. Constraints on its mobility depend on the type and form of the 
adverbial. The adverbial in the SVA type normally follows the subject and 
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verb, and the adverbial in the SVOA type normally follows tlie direct object 
(cf 10.10, also 8.27). Other predication adjuncts (cf 8.347, 15.22) normally 
appear at the end of the clause. 


(c) SYNTACTIC FUNCTION 

(i) Except for the obligatory adverbial in the SVA and SVOA types (cf 
10.10), adverbials are optional: they may be added to or removed from the 
clause without affecting its acceptability and without affecting the relations 
of structure and meaning in the rest of the clause. ` 

(ii) Other syntactic potentialities depend crucially on the type of adverbial. 
At the most general level, the adverbial may be characterized negatively: it 
does not have the syntactic features listed for the other clause elements (cf 


10.6). 


(d) SEMANTIC PROPERTIES 

The adverbial refers to the circumstances of the situation (adjunct and 
subjunct), comments on the form or content of the clause (disjunct), or 
provides a link between clauses (conjunct). A more specific semantic 
characterization relates to the semantic subtypes of adverbials (cf Chapter 8 
and 15.24/f). 


The term ‘adjunct’ is sometimes applied by others to all types of adverbial. 


Obligatory adverbials: subject-related and object-related adverbials 
Obligatory adverbials are a subclass of predication adjuncts (cf 8.27) that 
belong to the SVA and SVOA types. Inasmuch as they are obligatory, they 
are central elements of the clause (cf 2.13), part of the clause nucleus. They 
may be adverb phrases, prepositional phrases, or adverbial clauses. In 10.11 
we suggest that some obligatory adverb phrases and prepositional phrases 
may be analysed as complements, belonging to the SVC and SVOC types. 

Obligatory adverbials are commonly required as complementation for the 
verb BE in the SVA type, but they are also found as complementation for 
other verbs. The adverbials in this type are subject-related. Many are space 
adjuncts that designate the position of the referent of the subject: 


Your children are outside. 

Our car isn’t in the garage. 

Weare now living in a small village. 
The plane’s off the ground. 
Dorothy is remaining at Oxford. 
Sam is staying at a nearby motel. 
Your scarf is lying on the floor. 

The road begins in Denver. 


Some express other types of space relations: 


We got off the train. 

We all got into my car. 

Istole into her room. 

All roads lead to Rome. 

The lawn goes all the way around the house. 
The hills extend from here into the next county. 
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Others express metaphorical extensions of space relations: 


They're into yoga. ['are keen on yoga'] (informal? 
We got into a heated argument. 
He's off cigarettes. 


Time adjuncts commonly cooccur with an eventive subject (cf 10.25): 


Their holiday extended through the summer. 
The next meeting is on Monday. 

The last performance was at eight o'clock. 
The play lasts for three hours. 


On the conditions for omitting the prepositions in the last three examples, cf 
9.40. 

We briefly exemplify other semantic types of obligatory adverbials i in the 
SV A, type: 


The two eggs are for you. [recipient, 9.46] 
The drinks are for the journey. [purpose, 9.45] 
If fruit prices are higher this year, it’s because [reason, 9.44] 
of the bad harvest. 
Transport to the mainland is by ferry. [means, 9.49] 
Entrance was by special invitation only. [means] 
Payment is by cash only. [means] 
Melvin’s main interest is in sport. _ [stimulus, 9.51] 
Jack and Nora are with me. [accompaniment, 9.52] 
The painting was by an unknown artist. [agent, 9.50] 
How much is this jacket? It's £60. [measure, 8.9] 


The connection of subject-related adverbial with subject is parallel to that 
of subject complement with subject: 


Ronald is off cigarettes. [S V A,] 
Ann is happy. [S V C,] 


Similarly, the connection of object-related adverbial to direct object parallels 
that of object complement with direct object: 


We kept Ronald off cigarettes. [S V O4 A,] 
We kept Ann happy. [S V O4 C,] 


Here are examples of object-related adverbials: 


I put the kettle on the stove. [The kettle is now on the stove.’] 
They are placing the blame on us. 

I'm keeping most of my money in the bank. 

Istuck the wallet in the drawer. 

He set the typewriter on the table. 

You should have your hands on the wheel. 

He directed his speech at the workers. 

She wants the payment in dollars. 


Like optional adverbials of the same semantic types, most obligatory 
adverbials can be questioned with wh-interrogative adverbials such as where, 
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when, how long, why. The exceptions include the metaphorical extensions of 
space relations, but also the semantic relations of recipient, means, agent, 
stimulus, and accompaniment. 


[a] In certain instances, a verb of motion is implied before the obligatory adverbials: 

She asked them in. Truth will out. Ietthe cat out. 

Pil show you out. I want you inside. 
The construction with the intransitive verb is common in some varieties of colloquial AmE and 
Scottish English, especially with want: 

The dog wants out. I want offat Sixth Street. 
[b) The obligatory manner adverbial with behave in He's behaving badly is related to the subject, 
though we do not have a corresponding sentence with the copula (*He is badly) because of the 
adverb form. We similarly lack corresponding sentences when the prepositional phrase begins 
with directional into, as in We all got into my car, though we have the metaphorical informal 
They're into yoga. Compare also the metaphorical They're on to his machinations [‘aware of). 
[c] The obligatory manner adverbial in They treated him badly seems to be related both to the 
subject (‘They are behaving badly.") and to the object (Heis isin a bad way.’). 


Gradience and multiple analysis 


Prepositional phrases and adverbs as complement | 

Some clause structures and clause elements can be analysed i in more than one 
way. In this and the following sections we examine instances that are best 
treated through gradience and multiple analysis (cf 2.60f). 


The distinction between obligatory adjunct and complement is not clear-. 
cut for all prepositional phrases. Some prepositional phrases are semantically 


similar to adjective or noun phrases functioning as complement: 


They were out of breath. 
That is of no importance. 
He is under suspicion. 
She is in good health. 
They are not at ease. 


^ They were breathless. 
~ That is unimportant. 

^ He is a suspect. 

~ She is healthy. 

~ They are not relaxed. 


More importantly, such prepositional phrases can be coordinated with, or 
placed in apposition with, adjective phrases that undoubtedly function as 
complement: 


She is young and in good health. 
They were out of breath and extremely tired. 
They are not at ease, ie not relaxed. 


Furthermore, unlike clear instances of obligatory adjuncts, they can be used 
as complementation for copular verbs other than BE, a characteristic of 
adjective phrases functioning as subject complement: 


They appear out of breath. 
That seems of no importance. 
She feels in good health. 


Here are other examples of prepositional phrases functioning as subject 
complement: 


Note 
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They are in love. 

We're over the worst. 

The demonstration got ou! of hand. 
He feels at home. 

That child seems in trouble. 

Idon't feel up to it. 

The house seems in good condition. 
He sounds in great danger. 


We similarly find prepositional phrases functioning as object complement: l 


They put me at my ease. [‘T'm at my ease."] 
I don't consider myself at risk. 

He didn't feel himself at home. 

She didn't want me in any danger. 

He imagined himself on the point of death. 
I found him in trouble. 


Some adverbs can also be complements: 


The milk seems off. [‘sour’] (informal? 
The performance is over. 

In technology we are ahead. 

I am behind in my rent. 

The television is still on. 

He imagined himself ahead. 

J declare this meeting over. 

They let us off. 


The adverbs and prepositional phrases that function as complement are 
metaphorically related to space adverbials. Unlike the latter, however, they 
cannot be questioned by adverbial where. Contrast in this respect: 


They're out of town. 


. 9 . 
A: Where are they? B: ne out of breath. 


On the other hand, how may be used in some instances to question these 
complements, as it is for adjective phrases functioning as complement: 


She feels very happy. 


A: How'doesshe feel? B: ins feels in good health. 


[a] Speakers may vary in particular instances as to whether a copular verb other than BE is 
acceptable; for example, in m on time (cf: m early) or You're on your own (cf: You're alone). 
Contrast: (2) seem on time and, with look as a copular verb, (?)You look on your own. 

[b] Off in The milk is off has moved into the adjective class for those who accept its 
premodification by very. 

Íc) There may be semantic differences between prepositional phrases and parallel adjective 
phrases, For example, She is healthy suggests a more permanent condition than She is in good 
health. 


Particles and clause types 
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That assumption requires us to analyse [1] as SVA, with looked as verb and 
into the recent complaints as adverbial: ` 


The board looked into the recent complaints. [1 


But there are also grounds for analysing looked into as the verb, parallel to 
investigated in: 


The board investigated the recent complaints. [2] 


In that case the recent complaints would be direct object in both [1] and [2]. 
One of the reasons for the alternative analysis is the possibility of making the 
recent complaints the subject of a corresponding passive clause: 


The recent complaints were looked into by the board. [1a] 


Another is that the recent complaints can be questioned by a what-question, 
whereas into the recent complaints cannot be so questioned : i 


What did the board look into? 
*What did the board look? 


This alternative analysis views combinations of verbs and particles 
(whether the particles are prepositions or adverbs) as multi-word verbs. 
Examples can be found for six of the seven major clause types, the exception 
being type SVOA. We here give an example of each type, with the verb 
element (sometimes discontinuous) indicated in italics: 


(1) SV The soldiers gave in. 
(2) SVO Randolph is paying for the meal. 
(3) SVC It turned out a huge success. 
(4) SVA. We are putting up at a motel. 
(5) SVOO They spoke to us about the problem. 
; They provided her with everything she needed. 
(6) SVOC They looked on me as their role model. 


They mistook him for the new supervisor. 


For this alternative analysis, cf 16.2jf. 


A 
i 


i N 


[a] A similar multi-word analysis can be posited for verb-plus-adjective combinations (make 
clear, cut short) and for combinations of verb plus noun phrase plus preposition (make fun of, put 
a stop to) (cf 16.17, 16.58). Compare also take a look at, give a jump (10.30). 

[b] Some particles provide obligatory complementation for the verb in the SV typé, in that the 
verb otherwise cannot be used intransitively (make up, give in). Others are required for the SVO 
type (look at, listeri to). Similarly, while consider can be used with or without the particle as in the 
SVOC type — I consider them (as) acquaintances — other verbs require a particle for this type, eg: 
regard as, mistake for. Yn a pattern with close analogies (cf/16.56/), a few verbs in the SVOO type 
have alternatives in which one of the objects requires a particle: She blamed us for the failure, 
She blamed the failure on us. 

[c] In a sentence such as J won't put up with such nonsense, the multi-word verb is put up with and 
is monotransitive under this analysis, such nonsense being a direct object. In They put the mistake 
down to my inexperience, the analysis is less clear. We might consider the multi-word verb to be 
put down to, in which case the verb is ditransitive with two objects. We can support that analysis 
by noting that wh-pronominal questions apply for both noun phrases: What do they put down to 
my inexperience?; What do they put the mistake down to? On the other hand, only the first noun 
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phrase can be made subject of a corresponding passive: The mistake was put down to my 
inexperience. Furthermore, the indirect object in a ditransitive construction normally has 
personal reference, the exceptions occurring only when it takes an affected role (cf 10.32), but 
here neither noun phrase is personal. If we still wish to treat put down to as a multi-word verb, 
we must consider both noun phrases as direct objects; we should perhaps do the same for They 
ascribed the mistake to my inexperience, ascribe to being the multi-word verb, since both noun 
phrases here too may be questioned by what. 


Extent and measure phrases: object or adverbial 
Noun phrases of measure after certain verbs denoting measure and phrases 
of extent in space are indeterminate between direct object and adverbial: 


EXTENT MEASURE 

He ran a mile. It costs ten dollars. 

I hobbled a few feet. In length it measures seven feet. 
She jumped ten feet. It weighed almost a ton. 


Both types do not generally permit the passive, but we occasionally find the — 
extent phrase.as passive subject in a generic sentence: 


A mile can’t be run in two minutes. 


Both types allow adverbial questions: 


How far did he run? How much does it cost? 
But the measure phrases can also be questioned by what: 
What does it cost? 


The adverbial question indicates that the structure is SVA. On the other 
hand, the pronominal question and the possibility of passivization are 
indications that the structure is SVO. One further difference between the two 
types is that the measure phrases are obligatory complementation. 


[a] If the phrases other than those of extent follow motion verbs, passivization is generally 
possible and the phrases can only be questioned by what; the structure is therefore SVO (cf 
10.27): 
The French team climbed the mountain. ~The mountain was climbed by the French 
team. 
In some cases, passivization is possible only if the agentive by-phrase is absent: 
Once that corner was turned, the road was easy to drive on. 
[b] The indeterminacy applies also to some clauses in the SVOO pattern which allow both the 
What and How much questions, though they also allow the passive: 
She charged me twenty dollars. I paid her three pounds. 
In J bet him a large sum that the horse would win, we have either three objects (the first of which is 
O,) or two objects and an adverbial (a large sum). 


Middle verbs 

A small group of apparently transitive verbs, the most common of which is 
have, normally occur only in the active. They are all stative relational verbs, 
and therefore normally do not occur in the progressive (but cf Note [c]: 


Jack doesn't possess a life insurance policy. [*A life insurance policy 
isn't possessed by Jack.] 


Appendix7  Phrasal verbs + object 


(put out a fire / give up your job etc.) 


This is a list of some important phrasal verbs + object (— Unit 115). 


in/out fil in / fill out a form = complete a form 
C) Can you fill in this form, please? or 
Can you fill out this form, please? 


out put out a fire, a cigarette etc. PUT OUT 
O The fire brigade arrived and put the fire out. 
cross out a mistake, a word etc. OS : 
O If you make a mistake, cross it out. CROSS OUT 
on try on clothes = put on clothes to see if they fit you 


O (inashop) This is a nice jacket. Shall | try it on? 


up give up something = stop doing it 
© Sue gave up her job when her baby was born. (= she stopped working) 
C) ‘Are you still learning Italian" ‘No, | gave it up: 


look up a word in a dictionary etc. 
C) | didn’t know the meaning of the word, so | looked it up in a dictionary. 


turn up the TV, radio, music, heating etc. = make it louder or warmer 
() Canyou turn the radio up? | cant hear it. 


wake up somebody who is sleeping 
C) Ihave to get up early tomorrow. Can you wake me up at 6.30? 


down knock down a building = demolish it KNOCK 
C) They are going to knock down the school DOWN 
and build a new one. 


turn down the TV, radio, music, heating etc. 
= make it more quiet or less warm 
C) The music is too loud. Can you turn it down? 


over knock over a cup, a glass, a person etc. 
© Be careful. Don’t knock your cup over. 
O There was an accident at the end of the road. a, 
A man was knocked over by a car. 75 
(or A man was knocked down by a car.) 


4 


KNOCK OVER Or 
KNOCK OVER KNOCK DOWN 


away throw away rubbish, things you don't want 
C) These apples are bad. Shall | throw them away? 
O Don't throw away that picture. | want it. 


put something away = put it in the place where you usually keep it € = 


THROW AWAY 


C) After they finished playing, the children put their toys away. 


back pay somebody back = give back money that you borrowed 
© Thank you for lending me the money. l'Il pay you back next week. 


round/ show somebody round/around - take somebody on a tour of a place 
around C) We visited a factory last week. The manager showed us round. 
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They have a small house. 

` Dennis lacks confidence. 
Wili this course suit them? 
This dress doesn't become you. 
The coat doesn't fit me. 
Five times six equals thirty. 


Because of their other characteristics (cf 10.7) these could be considered 
transitive verbs complemented by a direct object. Notice, for example, that 
the noun phrase following the verb requires the objective form in pronouns 
that have that form. On the other hand, the verbs are sometimes treated as a 
special class termed MIDDLE VERBS. The final element may then be assigned a 
general term such as VERB COMPLEMENT. The same analysis may be extended 
to clauses that contain obligatory measure phrases (cf 10.13). 


[a] For most speakers, resemble is a middle verb; for some it can occur in the passive: 
(2)Geoffrey is resembled by his eldest child. 

[b] Strike... asin She struck me as happy and consist of i in The group consists of ten men and eight 
women cannot occur in the passive, and therefore may also be considered middle verbs. 
[c] Marry is a middle verb in the sense ‘enter into a marriage’, but it is dynamic and can 
therefore occur in the progressive: 

My sister is marrying Ron. 
Marry in the senses ‘give in marriage’ (more usually marry off) or ‘perform the marriage 
ceremony for’ is a transitive verb occurring in the passive: 

David and Judith are marrying off their eldest son next week. 

Father Brown will be marrying Ron and Joan. 


Adverbial formis as subject 

The subject is normally realized by a noun phrase or a nominal clause. In 
certain restricted contexts (all informal) prepositional phrases, adverbs, and 
adverbial clauses — all of which normally realize the adverbial element in the 
clause - function as subject. Two conditions allow this use of adverbials: 


(i) the adverbial is a fragment of an understood clause (cf 15.16), or 
(ii) the sentence can be related to one with prop it (cf 10.26): 


Slowly is exactly how he speaks. [Speaking slowly.is exactly how . . .'] 

Out on the lake will be splendid. (‘A trip out on the lake will be splendid] 

Whenever you are ready will be fine. ['It will be fine whenever ..."; 
cf: Sunday will be fine, 10.26] 

Will after the show be soon enough? 

Because Sqlly wants to leave doesn’t mean that we have to. 


{a] An adverb may be subject in the stereotyped construction with the predicate does it: 


Carefully 
Slowly > does it. 


Gently 
Easy may be subject in this construction too; although it has the same form as the adjective, it is 


presumably an adverb in this stereotyped construction. Compare easy in other stereotyped. 


constructions: Easy come, easy go; Take it easy; Go easy on... 

In this construction we cannot substitute a prepositional phrase (* With great care does it) or 
change the form of the verb (*Carefully did it). 
[b] Today, yesterday, etc regularly function as subject. But these are on the gradient from adverb 
to noun. Clauses such as Today will be fine illustrate blurring of nominal and adverbial functions. 
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The sentence is ambiguous between ‘Today, the time you stipulated, will be a suitable time’ and 
‘The weather will be fine today’. 


Subject complement or verbless clause 

There is a gradient relating the functional categories of complement and 
adverbial. The copula at its purest, ie a verb having merely a linking function, 
is the verb BE. Other copular verbs combine pure linking function with other 
meanings. For example; become has a resultative meaning, grow (He grew 
angry) usually adds a notion of gradual change, and look (She looked happy) 
adds a notion of inference from appearance. 

The element following the verb is clearly a complement if the verb can 
acceptably be replaced by be with the final element retaining its sense and if 
the verb cannot be intransitive. Thus very quiet in He became very quiet is a 
complement because we can have He was very quiet and we cannot have * He 
became. The final element is a complement also when the verb cannot be 
intransitive in the same sense. Thus very quiet in He grew very quiet is a 
complement, since wé cannot have He grew in the same sense. 

At the other extreme of the gradient, the final element is a verbless clause 
with adverbial status where the independence of the construction is marked 
by intonation or punctuation: 


He waited, anxious for a reply. (“He waited’, ‘He was anxious for 
a reply.’] 
She was standing, a picture of innocence. 


Here, we can substitute be, but the verb retains its full sense without the final 
element. The adverbial status of the final element is shown by the possibility 
of omitting it without affecting the acceptability of the sentence. Adverbial 
status is confirmed when the element can readily be fronted: 


Anxious for a reply, he waited. 


Along the gradient from that extreme, we find similar instances without 
intonation or punctuation separation: 


He died a poor man. (‘He was a poor man when he died.’] 
They married young. 

He came in drunk. 

They parted good friends. 


Further along the gradient we find greater collocational restrictions 
between the final element and the verb, ie fewer adjective or noun phrases 
can provide complementation for the verb, showing a closer connection 
between the final element and the verb. The first set readily allows omission 
of the final element without affecting the meaning of the verb: 


The fire is burning low. 
The sun shone bright. 
He blushed scarlet. 
The door banged shut. 


In the second set, complementation of the verb is more usually required in 
the same sense: 
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The weather is continuing mild. 
They are pleading guilty. 
This detergent washes whiter. 


We come next to instances where the verb cannot be intransitive, at least 
in the same sense. These are more clearly copular verbs, with the final 
element as subject complement. Some verbs are restricted in the complements 
they allow, restricted either syntactically (to adjective phrases only or to noun 
phrases only) or collocationally (to a relatively few lexical items) or in both 
respects: 


Jane will make a good doctor. 

The children are going hungry. 
They turned conservative. 

Bob's explanation doesn't ring true. 
Your hands feel cold. 

The room smells musty. 

Mary fell silent. 

Dan's hair is wearing thin. 

The well ran dry. 


Some verbs are somewhat less restricted, though noun phrases are less usual 
in AmE: 


She seemed the right choice. [also: She seemed to be the right choice.] 
Max appears upset. [also: Max appears to be upset.] 
Nora looked sober. 


The verbs become and remain.are closest to the pure copula in that they 
impose no restrictions on the choice of the complement. 


[a] In this section we are concerned with adjective and noun phrases functioning as complement 
or as adverbial. The distinction between adjective and adverb is discussed in 7.6/f. 
[b] In some idiomatic collocations the final element may be considered a complement even 
though we cannot readily replace the verb with BE and retain a similar sense-relationship; for 
example, His jokes fell flat. 
[c] Verbless adverbial clauses realized solely by adjective phrases can follow subject complements 
(type SVC): : 

They are happier free. He will be no use dead. 
They can also follow other clause types: 


We took a swim naked. 

She ran the business eai [type SVO] 
She gave us oir coffee black. [type SYOO) 
He came honie miserable. [type SVA] 
They sent him home sober. [type SVOA] 


While the implied subject of the verbless clause is usually the subject of the superordinate clause, 
it can also be the direct object, as two of these sentences demonstrate (‘Our coffee was black’, 
‘He was sober’). 
[d] The verbless clause can often be preposed, a further indication of its adverbial status (cf 
further 15.58f). 
He drove the damaged car home completely undismayed. 
~ Completely undismayed, he drove the damaged car home. 


' fe] In the rare pattern SVO,C,, we have a combination of optional indirect object with subject 


complement: He made her a good husband (‘He was a good husband for her.']. 
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Order of clause elements 


The order of the clause elements is relatively fixed, in general following the 
sequence in the designation of the clause types (SVC, SVOO, etc). But a 
number of factors may interfere with the order: 


(a) Optional adverbials may intervene between the elements in the clause 
pattern. Although most multi-word adverbials occur finally, certain types of 
adverbials realized by adverbs or short prepositional phrases regularly occur 
medially (çf 8.23); and initial position is typical for conjuncts: 


Does it often rain in London? 

You have perhaps heard the story before. 
They may in fact be at home now. 

On the other hand, we aren't going either. 

In any case, why should I make the first move? 


(b) The basic order is that of the canoriical declarative clause. But the order 
may be affected by variations in the syntactic form of the clause: 

(i) In yes-no questions, the operator precedes the subject (cf 11.5): 

Have [op] you [S] heard from Roger? 
(cf 12.49f for elliptical questions such as You seen Roger?) 

(ii) In wh-questions, the questioned part (the wh-interrogative or the whole 
phrase of which it is a constituent) and the operator precede the subject, if 
the questioned part is not identical with the subject (cf 11.14/): 

What [O4] did [op] they [S] tell you? 
Where [A] are [op] you [S] staying? 
(iii) In relative clauses, the relative word or the whole phrase of which it is 
a constituent precedes the subject if it is not itself the subject (cf 17.10/7) : 
I know the food that [O4] they [S] like. 
Can you please show me the room where [A] the lecture [S] is being held? 
This is the friend about whom [A] you [S] have heard so much. 
Contrast, with the relative item as subject: 
Let me introduce you to someone who [S] has been wanting to meet you 
for a long time. 


(iv) In exclamative sentences, the what- or how-phrase precedes the subject, 
except in the rare instances where the what-phrase is identical with the 
subject (cf 11.31/): 


What a good time [O4] we [S] had! How polite [C.] they [S] are! 


(v) Second-person imperative sentences normally have no expressed 
subject (cf 11.24): 
Show [V] me [O,] your paper [O4] now [A]. 


(c) Considerations of informational highlighting and emphasis may prompt 
the movement of elements from their norma! position, usually to initial or 
final position (cf/18.20/]): 
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That question [O4] I won't answer, Jn [A] you go. 


Sheila wants to leave, and so does Henry [S]. . Here comes Ethel [S]. 


(d) A longer element in the predication, particularly if it is a clause, tends to 
be placed after a shorter element (cf 18.37): 


The discovery has made possible [C,] new techniques Sor 
brain surgery [Og]. 
She told him [O,] calmly [A] what she thought of him [Og]. 


(c) It is stylistically preferable for the part following the verb to be longer 
than the part preceding it (cf 18.39): 


A petition [S] was circulated [V] asking for a longer lunch break [S]. 


In this example the subject is a petition asking for a longer lunch break, but the 
postmodifier of a petition is placed after the verb. 


fa). A study of part of the Brown Corpus revealed that in 9 out of 10 cases the subject was 
immediately followed by the verb in clauses containing both S and V, and the verb was 
immediately followed by the direct object in clauses containing both V and O,. 


[b] For the alternative BrE order in which the direct object precedes the indirect object (eg: She. 


gave it me), cf 18.38 Note [a]. 


Semantic roles of clause elements 


Participants. 

In terms of meaning, every clause describes a situation in which a number of 
participants aré involved. By PARTICIPANTS we understand entities realized 
by noun phrases, whether such entities are concrete or abstract. Thus, we 


have three participants i in: 


John found a good spot for the magnolia tree. 


The sentence The child tore my book contains a verb describing the nature of 
the action, a subject denoting an agentive participant (the agent or doer of 
the action), and a direct object denoting an affected participant. 

Clause elements denote semantic roles in the situation apart from the 
participants. Thus, the verb — or the copular verb in combination with a 
complement — is the primary device for distinguishing situation types as 
stative or dynamic and as subtypes of these two types (cf 4.27f and the 
summary in Fig 4.27). The subject complement and the object complement 
denote attributes of the subject and direct object respectively. Adverbials 
denote such circumstances of the situation as time, place, and manner of 
action, express the speaker’s evaluation of the situation, or provide logical 
connections across clauses or sentences. 


Note 
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Analysis of participant roles has not achieved a general consensus, nor has 
it fully explored all distinctions. Our description must therefore be considered 
tentative. 


[a] The term CASE is often used for participant roles. This semantic use of the term is to be 
distinguished from its use as a grammatical category realized (usually through inflections) in 
varying forms of nouns and pronouns (cf 5.112/f, 6.1/7). 

[b] We do not deal in this chapter with the sémantics of adverbials or of subordinate clauses in 
general. See Chapter 9 for prepositional phrases, Chapter 8 for adverbials, and Chapters 14 and 
15 for subordinate clauses. 


Agentive, affected, and recipient roles 

The most typical semantic role of a subject in a clause that has a direct object 
is that of the AGENTIVE participant: that is, the animate being instigating or 
causing the happening denoted by the verb:, 


Margaret is mowing the grass. 


The most typical role of the direct object is that of the AFFECTED participant: 
a participant (animate or inanimate) which does not cause the happening 
denoted by the verb, but is directly involved in some other way: 


Many MPs criticized the Prime Minister. 
James sold his digital watch yesterday. 


The most typical role of the indirect object is that of the RECIPIENT 
participant: ie of the animate being that is passively implicated by the 
happening or state: : 


I've found you a place. We paid them the money. 


[a] Other terms used for AFFECTED are PATIENT and OBJECTIVE. Another term for RECIPIENT is 
DATIVE, 

{b] Some distinguish a benefactive or beneficiary role (‘intended recipient’) from the recipient 
role: 


I’ve found you a place. She made her son a scarf. 
The benefactive indirect object is paraphrasable by a for-phrase: 
I've found a place for you. She made a scarf for her son. 


The two roles can cooccur in the same clause if the benefactive role is expressed by a for-phrase: 
She gave me a scarf for her son. 

[c) Although I've found a place for the magnolia tree and I've found a place for Mrs Jones appear to 

be equivalent utterances, only the second can be transformed into a clause with indirect object; 

Tve found Mrs Jones a place, not ?Ive found the magnolia tree a place. This is because the magnolia 

tree is not animate and therefore does not qualify for the recipient role (cf also 8.32). 


Attribute 

The typical semantic role of a subject complement and an object complement 
is that of ATTRIBUTE. We can distinguish two subtypes of role for the attribute: 
identification and characterization: 


IDENTIFICATION: 
Kevin is my brother. 
Brenda became their accountant. 
His response to the reprimand seemed a major reason for his dismissal. 
Henry's room is the one next to mine. 


» 
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CHARACTERIZATION: $ 
Dwight is an honest man. The soup is too hot. 
Martha was a good student. Daniel remains helpful. 


The operation seemed a success. 
Three syntactic features are associated with this semantic distinction: 


(a) Only identification attributes normally allow reversal of subject and 
complement without affecting the semantic relations in the clause, if the 
copula is BE: 


Kevin is my brother. ~ My brother is Kevin. 
If the copula is other than BE we can test for reversal by substituting BE. 
(b) Only characterization attributes can also be realized by adjective phrases. 


(c) Identification attributes are normally associated with definite noun 
phrases. Noun phrases used as characterization attributes are normally 
indefinite. i 

The same semantic distinction applies to object complements. The subject- 
complement reversal cannot take place, but we can test for its possibility by 
forming a clause from the object and the complement. 


I made Maurice my assistant. 
~ Maurice is my assistant. 
~ My assistant is Maurice. 


IDENTIFICATION: : 
They called their daughter Edna. 
She considers Susan her role model. 
We made John our representative. 


CHARACTERIZATION: 
The teacher called their daughter a good student. 
I consider the operation a success. 
She made them comfortable. 


We can further subdivide attributes into current or existing attributes 
(normally with verbs used statively) and resulting attributes, resulting from 
the event described by the verb (with verbs used dynamically) (cf 16.217). 
Here are examples of the distinction for both subject and object complements: 


CURRENT ATTRIBUTE: 
He's my brother. She remained silent. 
He seems unhappy. Y want my food hot. 
We lay quiet. I prefer my coffee black. 
We felt cold. They consider me their closest friend. 


RESULTING ATTRIBUTE: 
We became restless. They elected him president. 
He turned traitor. The heat turned the milk sour. 
He felt ill. He drives me mad. 
She'll make a good worker. 


Note 
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{al If the identification attribute is a noun phrase with an optionally omitted determiner, 


: subject-complement reversal cannot occur: 


Joan is president of the company. 
Contrast: 

Joan is the president of the company. ~ The president of the company is Joan. 
Íb] A subject complement may be realized by a genitive noun phrase: 


That writing must be Tom's. [subjective genitive] ul 
That newspaper is mine, [possessive genitive] [21 
The idea was Kathy's. [genitive of attribute] [3] 


The phrases express various genitive meanings (cf 5.116). In[1] the complement has the agentive 
role (cf: That writing must be by Tom), in [2] and [3] the role of recipient (cf: That newspaper 
belongs to me; Kathy had that idea). 
[c] The notion of characterization extends to various measure and extent phrases: 
` Now she is thirteen (years old). The paperback is tree dollars. 

He is six foot (tail). The envelope is one ounce, 
Similar to these are expressions that denote time or period : 

It’s five o'clock. I'm yourage. The house is seventeenth century. (‘seventeenth-century 

style'] 


Subject as external. causer, instrument, and affected 
We now turn to the roles of the subject, apart from its typical role as agentive 
(cf 10.19). 

The subject sometimes has the role of EXTERNAL CAUSER; that is, it 
expresses the unwitting (generally inanimate) cause of an event: 


The avalanche destroyed several houses. The electric shock killed him. 


It may also have the role of INSTRUMENT; that is, the entity (generally 
inanimate) which an agent uses to perform an action or instigate a process : 


A stone broke his glasses. 
Acar knocked them down. 
The computer has solved the problem. 


With intransitive verbs, the subject also frequently has the AFFECTED role 
elsewhere typical of the direct object: 


Jack fell down (accidentally). The pencil was lying on the table. 
The term ‘affected’ has been extended generally to subjects of copular verbs: 
The pencil was on the table. 


But we can make some further distinctions within the affected role for 
subjects according to whether the subject complement as attribute identifies 
or characterizes (cf 10.20). Thus, the subject is IDENTIFIED in [1] and 
CHARACTERIZED in [2]: 


Kevin is my brother. ` [i] 
Martha was a good student. {2] 


The assignment of the affected role to the subject of an intransitive verb 
seems clearest when there is a corresponding transitive verb with which the 
same noun phrase is a direct object in the affected role: 


Iam frying the fish. [O, as affected] [3] 
The fish is frying. [S as affected] [3a] 
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We can also make [3] passive: . l 
The fish is being fried. [S as affected} [Bo] 


But there is a difference between [3a] and [3b]: [3a] focuses on the process, 
without implying (as in the passive) human agency. In being given the subject 
function, the fish acquires a status that appears to assign it some responsibility 
for the process. Hence, there is greater constraint on what can appear as 
subject in the intransitive construction than in the corresponding passive 
construction. Contrast: 


We raised an alarm. 
~ An alarm was raised. 
~ * An alarm rose. 


In certain intransitive constructions, an adverbial is generally required: 


Her books translate well. 
The sentence reads clearly. 
My shirts have dried very quickly. 


The sheets washed easily. 
My teapot pours without spilling. 


The adverbia] imputes a characteristic to the referent of the subject ('Her 
books are of the type that are good in translation"). The construction therefore 
does not correspond to a transitive construction. For example, Tom translates 
her books well imputes the characteristic to Tom and not to the books (‘He is 
a good translator of her books’). The same imputation applies even when an 
adverbial, though usual; may be omitted. Thus My books sell well implies 
that the selling well is not being necessarily ascribed to the effect of an agent 
of the selling. | 

In some casés the SV clause may diverge from a corresponding SVO, 
clause when an optional adverbial is added if an agent is required only for 
the initiation of the action: 


The water is boiling vigorously. 
x: Someone is boiling the water vigorously. 
The water has been boiling for five minutes. 
# Someone has been boiling the water, Jor five minutes. 


The boundary between agentive and affected subjects depends on whether 
an element of causation or volition is present. Some verbs allow both 
-interpretations: Suddenly he jumped might suggest an involuntary action (eg 
after being stung by a wasp) or a deliberate one. A purpose adverbial (eg: in 
order to attract attention) or a volitional adverbial (eg : deliberately, on purpose) 
can be added ony to the agentive type. The subject must be agentive in, for 
example, Jack fell down on purpose. 

One of the reasons for distinguishing the roles is that we generally cannot 
coordinate subjects with different roles. We can say The gamekeeper wounded 
him (agentive subject) and A gun wounded him (instrumental subject), but not 
*The gamekeeper and a gun wounded him. Coordination is possible if two 
events are involved, as in the combination of external causer and agentive in 
Hurricanes and marauding bands devastated the region (at different times). On 
the other hand, when an instrument or external causer is the subject of a 
transitive verb it acquires metaphorically some notion of agency. We can 
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therefore occasionally find combinations where the same event seems to be 
involved: Clumsy musicians and poor instruments (together) spoiled the 
performance of the symphony. 


[a] The role of external causer has also been termed ‘force’. 
[b] The tendency towards a metaphorical perception of agentiveness in nonagentive subjects, as 
used in everyday language, is conspicuous in examples such as Guns kill; Matches start fires; A 
car drove by; The door refused to open. : 
[c] A different analysis allows more than one role for one element and allows for the repetition 
of the same role in one clause. In one such analysis, the external causer and affected roles can be 
combined with the agentive role. Here are examples of such an analysis: 
Hurricanes [external causer] devastated the region [affected]. 
Marauding bands [agentive/external causer] devastated the region [affected]. 
The soldiers [agentive/external causer] paraded. 
. The warden [agentive/external causer] paraded the prisoners [agentive/affected]. 
Where two agentives cooccur in the same clause, the first has sometimes been distinguished as 
the ‘initiator’ of the action. . 
[d] The situation described with an agentive subject may be the result of an implied action: She 
blew a fuse [‘She did something which caused a fuse to blow.'], He burnt the food. 
[e] Animate subjects of copular verbs followed by an emotive complement might be assigned 
the role of ‘experiencer’: 
The workers are angry. He is unhappy. 
The same applies to animate subjects of certain transitive verbs used in nonvolitional sense: 
I’ve hurt my knee. (‘My knee is hurt.’] 
Here lis experiencer and my knee affected. 
[f] In The kettle's boiling, the affected subject is related by metonymy to The water's boiling. 


There is sometimes a regular relation, in terms of clause function, between 
transitive verbs expressing CAUSATIVE meaning and corresponding intransi- 
tive verbs or adjectives. In the first three groups below, the subject may be 
agent, external causer, or instrument; in the last group, it is agent. 


G) SVO SV 
Tom is cooking the dinner. The dinner is cooking. 
Geoffrey/The wind/My key opened The door opened. 
the door. 


Brenda is improving her writing. Her writing is improving. 


(ii) SVO © sV 


Someone raised an arm. An arm rose. 
The frost has killed the flowers. The flowers have died. 
My axe has felled that tree. That tree has fallen. 


(ii) SVO SVC 


They have dimmed the lights. The lights became dim. 
The sun (almost) blinded him. He (almost) went blind. 
His manner angered me. I got angry. 

(iv) SVO SV 
The sergeant paraded the company. The company paraded. 


I am exercising my dog. My dog is exercising. 


While in many cases (Group (1)) the identical verb performs both transitive 
and intransitive roles without a change of form, in other cases (Group (ii)) 
the intransitive verb has to be replaced by another verb, which may resemble 


Note 
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it in spelling and pronunciation. In Group (iii), an adjective X is matched by 
acausative verb (of the same, or slightly different, form) with the meaning to 
‘cause to be X’. Group (iv), on the other hand, shows that the subject of an 
intransitive verb may itself be agentive, in which case the switch to a 
causative construction may entail changing the role of the subject to affected. 
Thus, He paraded the soldiers does not necessarily imply any volition on the 
part of the soldiers; rather, it suggests the opposite. 


In Groups (i-ii) the intransitive subject of the SV type generally has the 


affected role. In the sentence The dinner is cooking, however, the dinner is 
resultant, as in the object of Tom is cooking the dinner (cf 10.28). Other 
examples of resultant subject: 

The cake is baking. A new type of camera is developing. 


There are some triplets showing a combination of the relations in Groups (i) and (ii); eg: open 
(adjective); open (intransitive verb) [=‘become open’}; open (transitive verb) [=‘cause to be 
open’). : 


Recipient subject 


The subject may have a recipient role with verbs such as have, own, possess, 


benefit (from), as is indicated by the following relation: 
Mr Smith has given his son a radio. [So now his son has a radio.] 


The perceptual verbs see and hear also require a recipient subject, in 
contrast to look at and listen to, which are agentive. The other perceptual 
verbs taste, smell, and feel have both an agentive meaning corresponding to 
look at and a recipient meaning corresponding to see: 


Foolishly; he tasted the soup. [1] 
*Foolishly, he tasted the pepper in the soup. : [1a] 


The adverb foolishly requires the agentive; hence [1a], which can only be 


understood in a nonagentive manner, does not make sense. The soup in [2] 
has the affected role, just as in [1]: 


The soup tasted good. : [2] 
Verbs indicating cognition or emotion may also require a recipient subject: 


I thought you were mistaken. [cf: It seemed to me you were mistaken.] 
I liked the play. [cf: The play pleased me/gave me pleasure.] 


Normally, recipient subjects go with verbs used statively (cf'4.28/). Some of 
them (notably have and possess) have no passive form (cf 10.14): They have a 
beautiful house, but not *A beautiful house is had by them. 


[a] A passive form of HAVE occasionally occurs in idioms: A good time was had by all; Have you 
ever been had? (informal) {=tricked ; also with sexual meaning]. Possess has à passive in He was 
possessed by the fear that she would leave him. 

[b] Alternatively, subjects with perceptual, cognitive, and emotive verbs might be assigned the 
role of ‘experiencer’ (cf 10.21 Note fe]). 


Positioner subject 
The subject may have the role of POSITIONER with intransitive stance verbs 
(cf 4.23) such as sit, stand, lie, live ['dwell'], stay, remain, and with transitive 
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verbs related to stance verbs such as carry, hold, keep, wear. The transitive 
verbs are causative and the direct objects that follow them have an affected 
role. In this positioner role the participant is in control, but the situation is 
not resultative in that no change is indicated in the positioner during the 
period in which the situation lasts: 


I have lived in London most of The hijacker was holding a revolver. 
my life. à 

They are staying at a motel. He kept himself upright. 

My friend is sitting in a chair near the door. 


Contrast the role of subjects in these two sentences: 


` Your sister [positioner] is lying on the bed. [stance] 
Your book [affected] is lying on the bed. : [state] 


[a] As with the agentive type, a purpose adverbial (to rest) or a volitional adverbial (reluctantly) 
can be added to the positioner type. 

[b] Sit down is a punctual verb. Sit may also be an action verb when it is used in the same sense 
as sit down, in which case the subject is agentive. 

[c] Contrast the three uses of hold in these sentences: 


Carol was holding a passenger's arm. : [1] 
They were holding the passengers against their will; [2] 
Do you hold a British passport? [31 


In [1] hold ['keep in grasp'] is a transitive verb related to stance verbs and Carol is positioner; in 
[2], hold ['detain'] is an activity verb and they is agentive; and in [3] kold ['have'] is a verb 
denoting relation and you is recipient (cf 10.23). In Mary held a New Zealand passport, hold is 
ambiguous between the meanings in [1] and [3] and therefore Mary may be either positioner or 
recipient, 


Locative, temporal, and eventive subjects 
The subject may have the LOCATIVE role of designating the place of the state 
or action, or the TEMPORAL role of designating its time: 


Los Angeles is foggy. [‘It’s foggy in Los Angeles.’] 

My tent sleeps four people. [‘Four people can sleep in my tent.’] 

This path is swarming with ants. [‘Ants are swarming all over this 
path.’] 

This jar contains coffee. [There's coffee in this jar.’] 

Yesterday was a holiday. ['It was a holiday yesterday.’} 


Verbs following locative subjects normally have no passive or progressive 
form: 


The bag holds seven pounds. 
~*Seven pounds are held by the bag. 
^. *The bag is holding seven pounds. 


An important role of the subject is EVENTIVE. The noun at the head of the 
noun phrase is commonly deverbal (cf App. 1.47) or a nominalization (cf 
17.51): ; 


The match is tomorrow. 
The Norman invasion took place in 1066. 
The explosion caused many casualties. 
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The dispute over the inheritance lasted a decade. 
There has been an accident. 


Prop ft subject 
There are clauses in which no participant is required. In such cases, the 
subject function may be assumed by the ‘prop’ word it (cf 6.17), which has 
little or no semantic content. 

Prop it mainly occurs in clauses signifying (a) time, (b) atmospheric 
conditions, and (c) distance: 


(a) time 
It's ten o'clock precisely. It's already midnight. 
It's very late. It's Sunday tomorrow. 


It's our wedding anniversary next month. 


(b) atmospheric conditions f 
It's too windy in Chicago. It's getting dark. 


It’s very hot in here. It was sunny yesterday. 

Is it raining? It's freezing outside. 
(c) distance 

It's not very far to York. 

It’s a long way to Denver. 


It's just one more stop to Toronto. 
It's only a hundred miles from here to Philadelphia. 


In many cases a clause with prop it subject corresponds to a clause in 
which a locative or temporal phrase is the subject (cf 10.25). The 
correspondencé applies for the (a) set when the subject complement refers to 
a period of time and an adverbial is present that is a noun phrase: 


It's Sunday tomorrow. 1 
~ Tomorrow is Sunday. [1a] 


Sentences [1] and [1a] differ from the seemingly analogous (2] and [2a]: 


It's our wedding anniversary next month. [2] 
~ Next month is our wedding anniversary. [2a] 


The difference is clearer for [1a] and [2a]. In [la] tomorrow is identified as 
Sunday, the latter having the function of subject complement and the role of 
identifying attribute. In (2a], on the other hand, next month appears to be a 
fronted adverbial with consequent subject-verb inversion (‘Our wedding 
anniversary takes place next month’, cf: Our wedding anniversary is in 
January. ~ In January is our wedding anniversary.) 

With one type of exception, the correspondence also applies for the (b) set 
when an adverbial is present that is a noun phrase or a prepositional phrase 
containing a noun phrase: l 

It’s too windy in Chicago. ~ Chicago is too windy. 
It was sunny yesterday. ~ Yesterday was sunny. 


The exception is when the verb is not a copula (for example, rain or snow): 


It’s raining in Manchester. + *Manchester is raining. 
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The correspondence generally applies for the (c) set: 


It’s not far to York. 
~ York is not far. 

It's only a hundred miles from here.to Philadelphia: 
~ Philadelphia is only a hundred miles from here. 


The (c) set readily allows prepositional phrases as subject (cf 10.15): 


To York is not very far. 
From here to Philadelphia is only a hundred miles. 


Note [a] Prop it has also been termed ‘ambient’ it, in accordance with the view that it has some 

generalized reference to the environment in a given context. Thus, we can use it for a more 
restricted environment in It’s too muddy to walk. In clauses of time and weather the environment 
may be general and unspecified, but it may be specified by a locative or temporal phrase, as in 7t 
was very chilly in my bedroom or in some of the examples given above. Another term for prop it is 
‘expletive’ it, the term indicating the view that this it merely fills a syntactic gap (that of subject) 
and is otherwise meaningless. : 
[b] On other uses of it as a personal pronoun, cf 6.15f. The prop subject it here should be 
distinguished from the anticipatory it of sentences like It was a great pleasure to see you again (cf 
18.33), where it has cataphoric reference to a postponed clausal subject (To see you again was a 
great pleasure). 5 


Locative object 

10.27 We turn now to roles of the direct object. The most typical role of the direct 
object, that of the affected participant, has been mentioned in 10.19. The 
direct object may have a LOCATIVE role with such verbs as walk, swim, pass, 
jump, turn, leave, reach, surround, cross, climb (cf further examples in 9.31): 


We walked the streets. [We walked through the streets.'] 

She swam the river. ['She swam across the river.'] 

He passed a cyclist. [He passed by a cyclist.’] 

The horse jumped the fence. [The horse jumped over the fence.’] 


Superficially, these objects may. seem to be adverbials with an omitted 
preposition (cf: We stayed three days, 9.40ff). In most cases their status as 
objects is clear, however, from their ability to assume subject role in a 
corresponding passive clause, eg: The fence was jumped by the horse. 


Note [a] We should include here locative objects after such verbs as occupy and inhabit, where no 
3 preposition can be inserted: 
We occupy a spacious apartment. 
They had inhabited tke island for over a century. 
BrE may have a locative object after visit: 
They are visiting Amsterdam. 
AmE, on the other hand, restricts the direct object to personal reference, and requires visit in for 
places. In informal AmE, visit with is used in the meaning ‘chat with’: 
I was visiting with Carol yesterday outside the bank. 
[b] A related category of object consists of phrases of extent (He ran a mile; cf 10.13). 


Resultant object 
10.28 A RESULTANT object is an object whose referent exists only by virtue of the 
activity indicated by the verb: 


Note 
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Baird invented television. 
John has painted a new picture. 
I'm writing a letter. 


They are designing a new car. 
She made a fire. 
Ibaked a cake. 


With an agentive subject and an affected object, one may always capture 

part of the meaning of a clause (eg: X destroyed Y) by saying ‘X did something 

to Y^; but this does not apply to a resultant object: Baird invented television 

does not imply *Baird did something to television'. Contrast the affected 

object in 7m digging the ground with the resultant object in I'm digging a hole. 
In one type of resultant object, the activity recreates the referent: 


She acted the part of Ophelia. They are playing the Egmont Overture. 


[a] Other terms for the resultant object are ‘object of result’ and ‘effected object’. 
[b] We should distinguish between 7 baked a cake, where a cake is resultant, and J baked some 
potatoes, where some potatoes is affected. Contrast similarly: 
She cooked a meal. [resultant] 
She cooked some carrots. [affected] 
He's frying an omelet. [resultant] 
He’s frying an egg. {affected} . 
[c] In some cases it may be unclear whether the activity creates or recreates the referent: 
Janet told me a joke. 


Cognate object 
A COGNATE object is similar to a resultant object in that it refers to an event 
indicated by the verb: 


Chris will sing a song for us. She lived a good life. 
They fought a clean fight. He breathed his last breath. 
He died a miserable death. 


In this type of object, the noun head is semantically and often morphologically 
related to the verb. The object can therefore not be considered a participant. 
Its semantic function is to repeat, wholly or partially, the meaning of the 
verb. Most cognate objects tend to convey a rather orotund style. 

The noun is generally modified. The verb and the object are then equivalent 
to the verb anda corresponding adverbial: 


i N 
They fought a clean fight. They fought cleanly. 


[a] The object of ran a race might also be classed as a cognate object, although it is like a locative 
object in being replaceable by a prepositional phrase: ran in a race. 

[b} There are rare cases in which it is the meaning of the subject that is presupposed by the verb: 
The frost froze hard, Day dawned, The wind is blowing, 


Eventive object 

A frequent type of object generally takes the form of a-deverbal noun 
preceded by a common verb of general meaning, such as do, give, have, make, 
take. This EVENTIVE object (cf 10.25) is semantically an extension of the verb 
and bears the major part of the meaning. Compare: 


They are arguing. [verb only] 
They are having an argument. [verb + eventive object] 
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The more frequent eventive object can sometimes be related to a cognate 
object in that it substitutes for the major lexical meaning of the verb whereas 
‘the cognate.object repeats the lexical meaning. Compare: 


They fought for a long time. [verb + adverbial] 
They fought a long fight. [verb + cognate object] 
They had a long fight. [verb + eventive object] 


The construction with the eventive object provides greater weight than the 
corresponding SV type, especially if there are no optional adverbials, and is 
often preferred to the SV construction in informal English. : 

Some noun heads in eventive objects are not derived from verbs. For 
example there is no verb effort, although an effort is eventive in Pm making an 
effort, and whereas work in He did some work is deverbal, there is no related 
verb for homework in He did some homework; other examples: have a game, 
have a haircut, make fun (of), make peace (with), (cf: make war (on)).In some 
instances, the verb is not normally used intransitively: 7 made a mistake/an 
attempt[a correction. Yn other instances, the combination clearly does not 
have the same meaning as the verb alone, eg: make love (to), take trouble 
(over), make a difference. In a few instances, the combination has (or may 
have) a passive meaning, particularly with have: 


I had a fright. ['I was frightened." : 

The baby’s having a bath. [The baby is being bathed.’] 

I'll have a shampoo, if I may. [ʻI want my hair to be shampooed.'] 
He took offence at my remarks. [‘He was offended by my remarks.’] 


Here are some common collocations.of verb and eventive object where the 
noun heads in the object are derived from verbs: 


DO adance a left/right turn a somersault 
a dive a report a translation 
a drawing a sketch some work 
Verbal nouns are commonly used as objects, eg: 
some cleaning some repairing 
some drawing some sewing 
some knitting some thinking 


some painting some writing 


GET a glance (at), a look (at), a shot at (informal), a view (of) 


GIVE advice, an answer, a cheer, consideration (to), a cough, a cry, a 
definition, a description, encouragement, an explanation, help (to), a kick, 
a kiss, a laugh, a nod, permission, a push, a reply, a sigh, a smile, a wash, 
a wave 


HAVE an argument, a bash (informal, a bath, a bite (informal), a chat 
<informal>, a dream, a drink, an effect, a fight, a guess (esp BrE), a 
holiday (esp BrE), an influence (on/over), a lie down (informal BrE», a 
look (at), a meeting, a nap (informal), a quarrel, a rest, a seat, a shave, a 
shower, a sleep, a smoke, a swim, a talk, a taste, a walk, a wash 


Note 
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MAKE an accusation (against), an agreement (with), allowances (for), an 
attack (on), a bargain (with), a call (on), a choice, a comment, a contribution 
(to), a copy (of), a criticism (of), a decision, a discovery (that), an escape, a 
fuss, a guess, (an) inquiry (into/of), an impression (on), an improvement 
(on), an investigation (into/of), a note (of), an objection (to), an observation 
(that), an offer (that), a payment, a promise (that), a proposal (that), a 
recommendation (that), a reduction in, a reference to, a report (on), a 
request (that/for), a start, a suggestion, a turn, use of 


OFFER an apology, one's resignation, a suggestion 
PAY attention (to), a call (on), a visit (to) : 
PUT emphasis on, an end to, a question to, a stop to 


TAKE a bath, a bite (informal), a breath, care (of), a dislike to, a dive, a 
drink, a glance (at), a guess, a look (at), a nap, (a) note (of), notice (of), 
offence (at), a photograph (of), pity (on), a rest, a risk, a seat, a shower, a 
shave, a sleep, a smoke, a swim, a vacation (esp AmE), a walk, a wash 


It will be noticed that several noun phrases collocate with both have and 
take. Yn such cases, have is the typical British verb and take is the typical 
American verb. 

Most of the subjects in clauses with an éventive object are agentive. But 
some are recipient (or experiencer, 10.21 Note [e]): Bill got a view of the 
candidate, I had a wonderful dream, Sally took an instant dislike to the new 
tenant. Others are affected: Saul took a fall, The team has taken a beating, At 
the sudden noisé Bob gave a jump. The verbs do, make, offer, pay, and put 
always take agentive subjects. 

I 


[a] Have can more easily take an affected subject than take: The baby's having a bath (also in 


AmE), generally not ?*The baby's taking a bath. Do and make overlap in the eventive objects 
they can take, but only do takes -ing verbal nouns. 
[b] The verbs vacation (esp AmE) and holiday (esp BrE) are less usual than the expanded 
constructions. i 
[c] Contrast: 

She gave a shriek, [an involuntary shriek} 

She had a good shriek. [voluntary and for own enjoyment) 

She did a (good) shriek, [a performance before an audience] 


i 
Instrumental object 
The object may occasionally be instrumental (cf 10.21): 


We employ a computer for our calculations. 
She is playing the piano. 
He nodded his head. 


Occasionally the notion of instrument is incorporated into the verb: 
He headed the ball into the goal. ['He hit the ball with his head . . .’] 
He kicked the ball into the goal. ['He hit the ball with his foot . . .'] 
This applies to nod, too: his head in the example in the text would be implied if omitted. 
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Affected indirect object 

The indirect object normally takes the role of recipient (cf 10.19, and Note 
[c] below). It occasionally takes an affected role with a few of the verbs that 
combine with an eventive object (cf 10.30). The most common verb in the 
latter construction is give: 


She gave me a push. [‘She pushed me.’] 

I gave Helen a nudge. [‘I nudged Helen.’] 

We gave the baby a bath. [‘We bathed the baby.'] 

I should give the car a wash. ['I should wash the car.'] 
Give the car a push. [‘Push the car.'] 

Judith paid me a visit. {‘Judith visited me.’] 

Derek owes us a treat. (‘It’s Derek’s turn to treat us.’] 


The indirect object has the same role as the affected direct object in the 
paraphrases. Unlike the recipient indirect object, the affected indirect object 
is not normally paraphrasable by a prepositional phrase: 


I gave Helen a nudge. 
~ "1 gave a nudge to Helen. 


The reason is that this type of construction is intended to focus on the 
nominal equivalent of the verb (nudge in this example) and therefore the 
direct object should receive end-focus (cf 18.3/). 


a surprise, The car has had a polish, I received a shock. There is also an interesting equivalence of 
They gave (or shot) each other glances and They exchanged glances (‘They glanced at each other. °). 
[b] We should include here metaphorical uses of other verbs, where paraphrases indicate that 
the indirect object has an affected role: J taught him a lesson [roughly ‘I disciplined him.']. 
[c] The indirect object has the role of ‘comitative’ [together with’] or perhaps ‘opposition’ in 
this example: 

I played Sam a game of chess. ['I played a game of chess with/against Sam.'] 


Summary 
As a summary, we present in Table 10.33 over page the chief semantic 
functions for each clause type, with example sentences. Although, as the 
table shows, the semantic functions of the elements (particularly S and O4) 
are quite varied, there are certain clear restrictions, such as that tbe object 
cannot be agentive; a subject (except in the passive) cannot be resultative; 
an indirect object normally has only two functions — those of affected and _ 
recipient. The following system of priorities generally obtains: 

If there is an agentive, external causer, or positioner, it is S; if not, 

If there is an instrument, it is S; if not, 

If there is an affected, it is S; if not, 

If there is a temporal, locative, or eventive, it may be S; if not, 

The prop word it is S. 
Naturally, in passive clauses the role of the direct or indirect object is 
assigned to the subject. 
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Table 10.33 Semantic roles 
Type S Oi Oa 


SVC jaff 
agent 
loc 
temp 
event 
it 
SVA |aff 
agent 
pos 
event 
SV agent 
pos 
aff 
ext 
it 
SVO |\agent aff 
ext aff 
pos aff 
instr aff 
recip aff. 
agent recip 
instr recip 
agent loc 
loc : aff 
agent | ; cog 
agent result 
agent event 
agent instr 
SVOC [agent | ` aff 
ext i aff 
instr | [aff 
recip i [aff 
SVOA | agent aff 
ext aff 
instr aff 
recip 1 aff 
1 


SVOO | agent recip aff 
agent [aff — [event 
agent Irecip | result 


KEY: aff(ected) 
agent(ive) . 
attrib(ute) 
cog(nate) 
event(ive) 


C, 


attrib 
attrib 
attrib 
attrib 
attrib 
attrib 


attrib 
attrib 
attrib 


attrib |^ 


loc 


} loc 


loc 
loc 


ext(ernal causer) 
instr(ument) 
(prop) it 
loc(ative) 


Example 


She's happy. 

He turned traitor. 

The Sahara is hot. 

Last night was warm. 
The show was interesting. 
It's windy. 


He was at school. 

She got into the car. 
He is lying on the.floor. 
The meeting is at eight. 


He was working. 

She is standing. ` 

The curtains disappeared. 
The wind is blowing. 

It's raining. 


He threw the ball. 
Lightning struck the house. 
He is holding a knife. 

The stone broke the window. 
She has a car. 

We paid the bus driver. 

The will benefits us all. 
They climbed the mountain. 
The bus seats thirty. 

They fought a clean fight. 
Iwrote a letter. 

They had an argument. 

He nodded his head. 


He declared her the winner. 
The sun turned it yellow. 

The revolver made him afraid. 
I found it strange. 


He placed it on the shelf. 

The storm drove the ship ashore. 
A car knocked it down. 

Iprefer them on toast. 


I bought her a gift. 
She gave the door a kick. 
She knitted me a sweater. 


pos(itioner) 
recip(ient) 
result(ant) 
temp(oral) 
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General rule 
CONCORD (also termed ‘agreement’) can be defined as the relationship 
between two grammatical units such that one of them displays a particular 
feature (eg plurality) that accords with a displayed (or semantically implicit) 
feature in the other. The most important type of concord in English is 
concord of 3rd person number between subject and verb. The normally 
observed rule is very simple: 
A singular subject requires a singular verb: 


My daughter watches television after supper. [singular subject + 
singular verb] 


A plural subject requires a plural verb: 


My daughters watch television after supper. [plural subject + 
plural verb] : 


When the subject is realized by a noun phrase, the phrase counts as 
singular if its head is singular: 


The CHANGE in male attitudes is most obvious in industry. 
The CHANGES in male attitude are most obvious in industry. 


Finite and nonfinite clauses generally count as singular: 


How you got there doesn't concern me. 
To treat them as hostages is criminal. - 
Smoking cigarettes is dangerous to your health. 


Prepositional phrases and adverbs functioning as subject (cf 10.15) also count 
as singular: 


In the evenings is best for me. Slowly does it! 


An apparent exception for clauses is the nominal relative clause. Nominal 
relative clauses are on the continuum from clause to noun phrase (cf 15.8/). 
For the purpose of concord, their number depends on the interpretation of 
the number of the wh-element. With the determiners what and whatever, the 
concord depends on the number of the determined noun. Contrast [3] and [4] 
below: 


What were supposed to be new proposals were in fact 


modifications of earlier ones. u] 
What was once a palace is now a pile of rubble. [2] 
Whatever book a Times reviewer praises sells well. [3] 
What ideas he has are his wife's. [4] 


A verb counts as singular if the first verb in a finite verb phrase has a 
singular form: 


My son has 
My sons have 


A letter has 
Two letters have 


Jao intention of spending a vacation with me. 


} been sent to every applicant. 


Additional exercises 


List of exercises: 


= am/is/are Units 1-2 
3 present continuous Units 3-4 
4 present simple Units 5-7 
5-7 present simple, am/is/are and have (got) Units 1-2, 5-7, 9 
8-9 present continuous and present simple Units 3-8 
10-13 was/were and past simple Units 10-12 
14 past simple and past continuous Units 11-14 
15 present and past Units 3-14 
16-18 present perfect Units 15-19 
19-22 present perfect and past simple Units 18-20 
23 present, past and present perfect Units 3-20 
24-27 passive Units 21-22 
28 future Units 25-28 
29 past, present and future Units 3—20, 25-28 
30-31 past, present and future Units 3-22, 25-28, 52, 54, 98, 105 
32 -ing and to ... Units 51—55,105,112 
33-34 a and the Units 65, 69-73 
35 prepositions Units 103-108,111 


aw Write sentences for the pictures. Use the words in the boxes + is/isn't/are/aren't. 


hevendows on the table 

Hsa hungry 

Kate asleep 

The children -per 

Gary full 

The books nearne ranio memec TTT oec REM ceo 
The hotel a doctor ———————M M —— ee 
The bus -happy- MNT Ve s dE 
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The application of the general rule is restricted in several general respects: 


(1) Except for the verb BE, the verb shows a distinction of number only in 
the 3rd person present. Hence, the verb generally does not show concord in 
the past: 


My daughter 


My ja watched television after supper. 


The verb BE displays concord also in the 3rd person past: 


My daughter was watching television in my bedroom. 
My daughters were watching television in my bedroom. 


(2) Number concord is displayed only in the indicative. Nonfinite verbs, 
imperatives, and subjunctives make no number distinctions. 


(3) Modal auxiliaries (cf 3.39f) make no number distinctions: 


My daughter 


My nerd may watch television after supper. 

[a] It is possible to generalize the rule of concord to *A subject which is not clearly semantically 
plural requires a singular verb"; that is, to treat singular as the unmarked form, to be used in 
neutral circumstances, where no positive indication of plurality is present. This would explain, 
in addition to clausal subjects, the tendency in informal speech for is/was to follow the pseudo- 
subject there in existential sentences such as There's hundreds of people on the waiting list (cf 
18.44). Similarly, interrogative who and what as subjects normally take a singular verb even 
when the speaker has reason to believe that more than one person or entity is involved: Who is 
making all that noise? However, a plural verb may be used if other words in the sentence indicate 
that a plural subjectis expected in the answer (Who have not received their passes?). 

On the other hand, the principle of proximity (cf. 10.35) effects a change from singular to 
plural more often than the reverse, perhaps because the plural is the form that is morphologically 
unmarked. i 
[b] Apparent exceptions to the concord rule aríse with singular nouns ending with the -s of the 
plural inflection (measles, billiards, mathematics, etc, cf 5.75), or conversely plural nouns lacking 
the inflection (cattle, people, clergy, etc, of 5.78): 

Measles is sometimes serious. Our people are complaining. 
[c] Plural phrases (in¢luding coordinate phrases) count as singular if they are used as names, 
titles, quotations, etc (cf further 17.90): BN 

Crime and Punishment is perhaps the best constructed of Dostoyevsky's novels, but The 

Brothers Karamazov is undoubtedly his masterpiece. 

"The Cedars' has a huge garden. 

‘Senior citizens’ means, in common parlance, people over sixty. 
Such noun phrases can be regarded as appositive structures with an implied singular head: the 
book 'Crime and Punishment", the expression ‘senior citizens’. The titles of some works that are 
collections of stories, m may be counted as either singular or plural: 


The Canterbury Tates [on js in many manuscripts. 


xist 
[d] On the treatment of data, media, criteria, and phenomena as singular nouns, cf 5.91, 5.98 
Note. 
[e] Zero plural nouns (cf 5.86) do not display number. Hence, when they are subject and the verb 
isa modal or símple past, number differences manifest themselves only covertly through pronoun 
reference (cf covert gender, 5.104): 

The sheep jumped over the fence, didn du hey? 


[f] It is a peculiarity of English that -s is the regular inflection for singular in the verb but for 
plural in the noun. 
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Principles of grammatical concord, notional concord, 

and proximity 

The rule that the verb matches its subject in number may be called the 
principle of GRAMMATICAL CONCORD. Difficulties over concord arise through 
occasional conflict between this and two other principles: the principle of 
NOTIONAL CONCORD and the principle of PRoXIMITY. 

Notional concord is agreement of verb with subject adonde to the notion 
of number rather than with the actual presence of the grammatical marker 
for that notion. In British English, for example, collective nouns such as 
government are often treated as notionaily plural: 


The government have broken all their promises. (BrE» 


In this example, the plural notion is signalled not only by the plural verb 
have, but also by the pronoun their. 

The principle of proximity, also termed ‘attraction’, denotes agreement of 
the verb with a closely preceding noun phrase in preference to agreement 
with the head of the noun phrase that functions as subject: 


?No one except his own supporters agree with him. 


The preceding plural noun supporters has influenced the choice of the plural 
verb agree, although the subject No one except his own supporters is 
grammatically singular, since the head no one is singular. On the other hand, 
the proximity principle is here reinforced by notional concord (‘Only his own 
supporters agree with him"), making the sentence somewhat more acceptable 
than if the proximity principle alone applied. The choice of the verb may 
also be influenced by preceding coordinated noun phrases, even if they are 
singular: 


?*A good knowledge of English, Russian, and French are required for 
this position. 


Conflict between grammatical Second and attraction through proximity 
tends to increase with the distance between the noun phrase head of the 
subject and the verb, for example when the postmodifier is lengthy or when 
an adverbial or a parenthesis intervenes between the subject and the verb. 
Proximity concord occurs mainly in unplanned discourse. In writing it will 
be corrected to grammatical concord if it is noticed. 

The three principles and their interaction will be illustrated below in three 
areas where concord causes some problems: where the subject contains (a) a 
collective noun head; (b) coordination; and (c) an indefinite expression. 

English speakers are often uncertain about the rules of concord. 
Prescriptive teaching has insisted rather rigidly on grammatical concord, 
with the result that people often experience a conflict between this rule and 
the rule of notional concord, which tends to prevail over it. When the 
proximity principle is followed in defiance of the other principles, the result 
is likely to be condemned as an error. 


[a] The principle of notional concord accounts for the common use of a singular with subjects 
that are plural noun phrases of quantity or measure, The entity expressed by the noun phrase is 
viewed as a single unit: 
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Ten dollars is all I have left. [That amount is. . .’] i 

Fifteen years represents a long period of his tife. (‘That period is. . .'] 

Two miles is as far as they can walk. [‘That distance is. . .'] 

Two thirds of the area is under water. [That area is . . .'] 

Cf: Sixty people means a huge party. That number of people means . . .’} 

[bj We also find a type of number concord at the phrase level in that certain determiners agree 
in number with their noun heads that idea, those ideas. There are apparent exceptions with 
measure noun phrases: 


that five dollars (also: those five dollars) every few miles 
this last two weeks (also: these last two weeks) each ten ounces 
another two days another five per cent 
a happy three months 

A fewand a good many function as units: 
a good many friends a few days 


[c] Grammatical concord is usually obeyed for more than and many a, though it may conflict 
with notional concord: 


More than a thousand inhabitants have signed the petition. (1 
More than one member has protested against the proposal. [2] 
Many a member has protested against the proposal. {3] 


Although the subject is notionally plural in [2] and [3], the singular is preferred because member 
is analysed as head of the noun phrase. Contrast: 


More members than one 


Many members } have protested against the proposal. 


Coltective nouns and notional concord 
Singular collective nouns may be notionally plural. In BrE the verb may be 
either singular or plural: 


The audience were enjoying every minute of it. [1] 
The public are tired of demonstrations. ; [2] 
England have won the cup. [3] 
Our Planning Committee have considered your request. [4] 


The choice between singular or plural verbs depends in BrE on whether the 
group is being considered as a single undivided body, or as a collection of 
individuals. Thus, in BrE plural is more likely in [1] than singular, because 
attention is directed at the individual reactions of members of the audience. 
On the other hand, the singular is more likely in these sentences: 


The audience was enormous. [1a] 
The public consists of you and me. Da] 
The crowd has been dispersed. [5] 


In contrast to [la], The audience were enormous might be interpreted to refer 
to an audience of enormous people. On the whole, the plural is more popular 
in speech, whereas in the more inhibited medium of writing the singular is 
probably preferred. It is generally safer in BrE to use the singular verb where 
there is doubt, in obedience to grammatical concord. 

AmE generally treats singular collective nouns as singular. Terms for the 
government and for sports teams are nearly always treated as singular in 
AmE, but other terms may (less commonly than in BrE) take plural verbs: 


The administration has announced its plans forstimulatingtheeconomy. 
America has won the cup. 

The public kas a right to know. [also in AME: The public have a right to 
know.] 


Note 
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But, as in BrE, plural pronouns are often used in AmE to refer to singular 
collective nouns: 


The committee Aas not yet decided how they should react to the 
Governor’s letter. 


[a] If the collective noun subject occurs in the plural, the verb is of course plural in both BrE and 
AmE: The various committees are now meeting to discuss your proposal. 
[b] When a noun referring to a collection of people has plural concord, the pronouns for which 
it is antecedent tend to be who/whom/they/them rather than kcu Compare: 

a family who quarrel amongst themselves 

a family which dates back to the Norman Conquest 
[c] Couple in the sense of two persons normally has a plural verb even in AmE: The couple are: 
happily married. When it denotes a unit, the singular verb is used: Each couple was asked to 
complete a form. 


Coordinated subject 


Coordination with and 
When a subject consists of two or more noun phrases (or clauses) coordinated 
by and, a distinction has to be made between coordination and coordinative 
apposition (cf 10.39). 

Coordination comprises cases that correspond to fuller coordinate forms. 
A plural verb is used even if each conjoin is singular: 


Tom and Alice are now ready. [Tom is now ready and Alice is 
now ready.”] 

What I say and what I think are my own affair. (‘What I say is my own 
affair and what I think is my own affair’; but cf: What I say and do is 
my own affair, 10.38] 


A plural verb is similarly required in asyndetic coordination (without a 
coordinator): 


His camera, his radio, his money were confiscated by the 
customs officials. 


Conjoins expressing a mutual relationship (cf 13.60), even though they can 
only indirectly be treated as reductions of clauses in this way, also take a 
plural verb: 


Your problem and mine are similar. [Your problem is similar to mine 
and mine is similar to yours.'] 

What I say and do are two different things. [What I say is one thing 
and what I do is another thing.'] 


[a] If a singular noun phrase is followed by etc and similar abbreviatory expressions (and so on, 
and so forth), a plural verb is normal: 
The size etc are less important for our purposes. 
[b] Preposed each or every has a distributive effect and requires a singular verb: 
Every adult and every child was holding a flag. 
Each senator and congressman was allocated two seats. 
Contrast: 
Each of them fas signed the petition. They have each signed the petition. 
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[c] The coordination markers respective and respectively (cf 13.62f) occur in coordination, but 
not in coordinative apposition. : 
[d] The principle of notional concord explains: 

The hammer and sickle was flying from the flagpole. 

Danish bacon and eggs makes a good solid English breakfast. 

The Bat and Ball sells good beer. 
Despite the coordination, the subject names a single flag, a single meal, and a single pub 
respectively. Contrast: 

Danish bacon and eggs sell very well in London. 
[e] Arithmetical sums may be used with a singular or plural verb: 


is 
Two and two ie four. 


So also Ten times five is (or are) fifty; Two fives make (or makes) ten. But Two fives are ten; Ten 
minus two is eight; Ten into fifty is five. 


Coordination within a singular subject 

A singular noncount noun head may be premodified by phrases coordinated 
by and. As subject, the resulting noun phrase may imply two (or more) 
separate sentences, and may then be legitimately followed by a plural verb: 


American and Dutch beer are (both) much lighter than British beer. 
(American beer is . . . and Dutch beer is . . ."] 
White and brown sugar are (equally) acceptable for this recipe. 


But a singular verb is often used in this context, and is required when the 
phrases are postmodifying: 


Beer from America and Holland is much lighter than British beer. 


When the subject is a nominal relative clause, coordination reduction 
allows some variation in number interpretation: - 


What J say and do are my own affair. [What I say is . . . and what I 
do. . .”; cf 10.37] 
What I say and do is my own affair. [‘That which I say and do. . .’] 


A generic noun phrase with a singular count head requires a plural verb 
when the head'is premodified and the premodification contains coordination 
by and: 


N 
The short-term and (the) long-term loan are handled very differently by 
the bank. 
A first-language and (a) second-language learner share some strategies 
in their. acquisition of the language. 


These noun phrases are notionally plural (‘short-term and long-term loans’; 
*first-language and second-language learners’). 


Coordinative apposition 

With the less common COORDINATIVE APPOSITION, no reduction is implied, 
since each of the coordinated units has the same reference. Hence, a singular 
verb is required if each noun phrase is singular: 


This temple of ugliness and memorial to Victorian bad taste was 
erected in the main street of the city. 


Note 
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The two opening noun phrases here both refer to one entity (a statue). The : 
following example, however, could have either a singular or plural verb, 
depending on the meaning: 


His aged servant and the subsequent editor of his collected papers 
ses } with him at his deathbed. 
were 
Singular was is used if the servant and the editor are the same person, and 
plural were if they are two different people. ~ : 
Some latitude is allowed in the interpretation of abstract nouns: 


Your fairness and impartiality pel been much appreciated. 


is nae 
Her calmness and confidence lid astonishing. 


Law and order fen | been established. 
ave . 


Invoking the principle of notional concord, we may use either singular or 
plural, depending on whether qualities are seen as separate or as a complex 
unity. 


[a] The correlatives both . . . and . . . (cf 13.35) mark coordination in subject noun phrases: Both 
her calmness and her confidence are astonishing. With subject complements they mark coordinative 
apposition: She is both secretary and treasurer. Contrast: 

Both my wife and my secretary were there. [two persons] 

She was both my wife and my secretary. [one person] 
[b] Noun phrases are usually apposed without a coordinator. If they are subject, a singular verb 
is of course required if the noun phrases themselves are singular: 

This temple of ugliness, a memorial to Victorian bad taste, was erected in the main street of 

thecity. 

[c] A repeated determiner biases the choice to plural: 

Your fairness and your impartiality have been much appreciated. 


Quasi-coordination 

Subject noun phrases may be linked by quasi-coordinators (cf 13.103), ie 
prepositions (such as along with, rather than, and as well as) that are 
semantically similar to coordinators. Grammatical concord requires a 
singular verb if the first noun phrase is singular: 


The captain, as well as the other players, was tired. 
One speaker after another was complaining about the lack of 
adequate sanitation. 


Occasionally the principle of notional concord (sometimes combined with 
the proximity principle) prompts the plural, especially in loosely expressed 
speech: 


?One man with his wife, both looking very anxious, were pleading with a 
guard to let them through. 

?The President, together with his advisors, are preparing a statement on 
the crisis. 


oo 
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If an adverbial is attached to a second noun phrase linked to the first noun 
phrase by and, the construction is considered parenthetic, and grammatical 
concord similarly requires the verb to agree in number with the first noun 
phrase: 


A writer, and sometimes an artist, is invited to address the society. 
The ambassador - and perhaps his wife too — is likely to be present. 


. The same grammatical rule applies when the second phrase is negative, 
whether or not linked by and, though here the principle of notional concord 
reinforces the use of the singular: 


The Prime Minister, (and) not the monarch, decides government policy. 


Coordination with or and nor 
The rules are different for subject phrases or clauses which are coordinated 
with (either . . .) or: 


Either the Mayor or her depuy[ i | bound to come. i 
WhatIsay or what I think {ac no business of yours. [2] 
Either the strikers or the bosses ee misunderstood the claim. — [3] 
Either your brakes: or your eyesight ya a at fault. l [4] 


Either your eyesight or your brakes { m at fault. [5] 


All these involve nonappositional coordination. Grammatical concord is 
clear when each member of the coordination has the same number: when 
they are both singular (as in [1] and [2]), the verb is singular; when they are 
both plural (as in [3]), the verb is plural. A dilemma arises when one member 
is singular and the other plural (as in [4] and [5]). Notionally, or is disjunctive, 
so that each member is separately related to the verb rather than the two 
members being considered one unit, as when the coordinator is additive and. 
Since the dilemma is not clearly resolvable by the principles of grammatical 
concord or notional concord, recourse is generally had to the principle of 
proximity: whichever phrase comes last determines the number of the verb, 
as in [4] and [5]; 

Where the disjunctive force is weak and or approaches the meaning of 
and, the plural verb is sometimes found with singular subject phrases, 
especially in informal usage: ; 

Jogging or swimming b supposed to be good for the heart. 

When or is used for coordinative apposition (cf 10.39), grammatical 
concord requires the number of the verb to agree with the first appositive if 
the two appositives differ in number: 


Note 
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The hero, or main protagonist, is Major Coleman. 

The hawks, or bellicose officials, are in the ascendancy. 

Gobbledygook, or the circumlocutions of bureaucratic language, is 
intentionally difficult to understand. 

The circumlocutions of bureaucratic language, or gobbledygook, are 
intentionally difficult to understand. 


The rules for the negative correlatives neither... nor are the same as for 
either . . . or in formal usage. In less formal usage, they are treated more like 
and for concord. Thus, [6] is more natural in speech than [7]: 


Neither he nor his wife have arrived. [6] 
Neither he nor his wife has arrived. [7] 


This preference is probably connected with the use of the plural verb with 
neither as a determiner or pronoun (cf 10.42), but it may also reflect notional 
concord in that logically ‘neither X nor Y’ can be interpreted as a union of 
negatives: ‘both (not-X) and (not-YY. 

If the number alternatives for the verb are both felt to be awkward, 
speakers may avoid making a choice by postposing the second noun phrase 
or sometimes by substituting a modal auxiliary (cf 10.44): 


Either your brakes are at fault or your eyesight is. 
He hasn't arrived, nor has his wife. 
Either your brakes or your eyesight may be at fault. 


[a] The coordinating correlatives not... but and not only[just] merely . . . but (alsofeven) behave 
like or with respect to number concord: i 

Not only he but his wife kas arrived. 

Not (only) one but all of us were invited. 

Not just the students but even their teacher is enjoying the film. 
Where the noun phrases differ in number, the principle of proximity determines the concord. 
[b] The mixed expressions one or two and between one and two follow the principle of proximity 
in having plural concord: 

One or two reasons were suggested. 
Similarly one and plus a fraction or percentage his plural concord, since the notion of plural 
applies not to at least two but to more than one: 

One and a half years have passed since we last met. 
The selection of the plural is reinforced also by the principle of proximity. But note: 

A year and a half has passed. 
The conjoint phrase is treated like *a period of a year and a half", though the singular verb may 
be reinforced by the immediately preceding a half. 


Indefinite expressions as subject 
Another area of ambivalence for subject-verb number concord is that of 
indefinite expressions of amount or quantity, especially with the determiners 
and with the pronouns no, none, all, some, any, and fractions such as half. 
'They have both count and noncount uses. 

With noncount nouns (present or implied), the verb is of course singular: 


So far no money has been spent on repairs. 
None (of the money) Aas been spent on repairs. 
Some cement has arrived. 

Some (of the cement) has arrived. 
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With plural count nouns (present or implied) the verb is plural: 


No people of that name live here. 
Some books have been placed on the shelves. 


Some 
Hardly any 
All 

Half 


None with plural count nouns is in divided usage: 


(of the books) have been placed on the shelves. 


None (of the books) { al been placed on the shelves. 


Prescriptive grammars have tended to insist on the singular verb, but notional 
concord invites a plural verb, which tends to be more frequently used and is 
generally accepted even in formal usage. With either and neither the singular 
is generally used: 


and either 


e. 
but ster is welcom 


The two guests have arrived, { 


But a plural verb sometimes occurs in informal usage when either or 
(particularly) neither is followed by a prepositional phrase with a plural 
complement, both because of notional concord and because of the proximity 
rule: 


rA of them are welcome. [‘Both are (not) welcome.’] (informal? 


J 


The plural is even more favoured in such constructions with none: 


None of them have been placed on the shelves. 


The proximity principle may lead to plural concord even with indefinites 
such as each, every, everybody, anybody, and nobody (or indefinite phrases 
such as every one, any one), which are othérwise unambivalently singular: 


i was : " 
Nobody, not even the teachers, tee listening. 


Every member of the vast crowd of 50000 people { me pleased 
to see hint. 


Although these sentences might well be uttered in casual speech, or 
inadvertently written down, most people would probably regard them as 
ungrammatical, because they flatly contradict grammatical concord. 

Other, more acceptable, instances arise with expressions involving kind 
and number. The number choice in the verb is usually influenced by notional 
concord: 


kind >} of parties are dangerous. Safari {1] 
type 


Those 


best sort 


zA 
es 


Note 
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A (large) number of people have applied for the job. | 2] 
The majority are Moslems. [3] 
Lots of the stuff is going to waste. (informal [4] 


[1] illustrates an idiomatic anomaly: there is a discrepancy in number 
between the noun and the determiner those, as well as with the verb. 
Rephrasing can avoid the anomaly: 


Those kinds of parties are 
That kind of party is dangerous. 
Parties of that kind are 


[2] and [3] show seemingly singular phrases being treated as plural; notionally 
they are equivalent to many and most. Use of the singular in these sentences 
would be considered pedantic in [2], and unacceptable in [3] because of the 


plural complement (cf the pedantic but acceptable The majority agrees with ` 


me). The opposite phenomenon, attraction to the singular, is observed in [4] 
where lots of is treated as if equivalent to singular plenty of and much of; but 
the singular is also influenced by the proximity of singular stuff. Contrast: 


Lots of people are coming to our party. 


Notional concord (‘many people’) is reinforced by the proximity of plural 
people. 


[a] For the analysis of quantifiers like a number of, cf 5.25. 
[b] Determiners other than those or these are found in plural concord with the nouns in [1], eg: 
some, any. Like a (large) number of in [2] are locutions such as a lot of, a (whole) set of, a spate of, 
plenty of; analogous to the (or a) majority in (3] is the (or a) minority, and to lots in {4} are many 
other informal quantifiers, such as loads of, heaps of. 
[c] The proximity principle may be extended to mean that concord is determined by whatever 
immediately precedes the verb, the position of the subject (which normally determines concord). 
The principle can then explain a singular verb in cases of inversion or of an adverbial quasi- 
subject: ?Where's the scissors?; ? Here's John and Mary; ?There's several bags missing. As what 
precedes the subject here is not marked for plural (cf 10.34 Note [a]), the singular verb follows 
by attraction. The occasional use of the singular verb in instances such as ?*/s the scissors on the 
table? and ?*Has my glasses [‘spectacles’] been found? may be explained by a combination of two 
factors: these summation plurals (cf 5.76) are notionally singular, though morphologically and 
syntactically plural; since the verb precedes the subject, the influence of the subject on number 
is somewhat reduced. Compare the greater unacceptability of *My glasses has been found. All 
these are colloquial examples; in formal English plural forms of the verb would be substituted. 
[d] If a relative clause follows a noun phrase containing one of plus a plural noun phrase, there is 
often a choice as to whether the verb in the relative clause should agree in number with one or 
with the plural noun phrase: 

He's one of those students who never get(s) a piece of work done on time. 
The choice of singular or plural can depend on whether attention is directed to the generality or 
to the uniqueness. Compare: 

Charlatanry is one of the many words in English that are of French origin. 

{=Of the many words in English that are of French origin, charlatanry is one.] 
Chartatanry is one of the common vices that is particularly contemptible. 
[=Of the common vices, charlatanry is one that is particularly contemptible.] 


Concord of person 
In addition to 3rd person number concord with the subject, the verb in the 
present tense may have person concord (cf 3.2, 3.52) with the subject — 1st 


Note 
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and 3rd person concord with Be and only 3rd person concord with other 
verbs: l 


Iam your friend. [lst PERSON SINGULAR CONCORD] 


He is your friend. 


He knows you ) [3rd PERSON SINGULAR CONCORD] 


Are is the unmarked form for the present of BE with persons other than 1st 
and 3rd singular; in all other verbs the base form is used in the present for 
persons other than the 3rd singular. Only the past of BE has further 
distinctions: 


I was your friend. 


He was yoút friend } [1st and 3rd PERSON SINGULAR CONCORD] 


The unmarked past form of BE - were — is used with the 2nd person singular 
and all the plural persons. Like number concord, person concord applies only 
to the indicative; the subjunctive has one form for ali persons. 

A coordinate subject with and as coordinator requires a plural verb. Person 
concord does not apply, since there are no person distinctions in the plural 
(You and I know the answer; She and I are in charge). If the coordinator is or, 
either . . . or, or neither . . . nor, in accordance with the principle of proximity 
the last noun phrase determines the person of the verb: 


Neither you, nor 1, nor anyone else knows the answer. 
Either my wife or Lam going. 


Because of the awkwardness of this choice, a speaker may avoid it by using 
a modal auxiliary which is invariable for person (eg: Either my wife or I will 
be going) or by postposing the last noun phrase (eg: Either my wife is going or 
Iam) (cf 10.41). 
[a] In archaic English, there is also concord of 2nd person singular pronouns and verbs in the 
present and past (cf 6.14 Note [c]) Thou, Lord, hast redeemed us; Thou didst hear my prayer. (Cf 
3.4 Note [b] for archaic 2nd and 3rd person forms of verbs.) 
[b] In relative clauses and cleft sentences, a relative pronoun subject is usually followed by a 
verb in agreement with its antecedent: Jt is I who am to blame, It is Kay who is in command, It is 
they who are complaining. But 3rd person concord prevails in informal English where the 
objective case pronoun me is used: Jt's me who's to blame. Similarly, 3rd person singular may be 
used in informal English in these constructions when the pronoun you has singular reference: 
It's you who's to blame. 

In the archaic Our Father, which art in Heaven, agreement is with the 2nd person status of the 
vocative Our Father, ie; Our Father, thou which art in heaven. Contrast a modern version Our 
Father, who is in Hedven {he who is in Heaven’). 


Summary 
We suggest that the following generalizations apply to the system of subject- 
verb concord in English. 


(a) The principle of GRAMMATICAL CONCORD tends to be followed in formal 
usage and has the sanction of teaching and editorial tradition. 

(b) The principle of NOTIONAL CONCORD is most natural to colloquial English. 

(c) The principle of PROXIMITY, despite its minor decisive role in cases where 

the other two provide no guidance, is generally felt to lack validity on its 
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own, and has more of an auxiliary role in supporting notional concord in 
colloquial speech. 


Grammatical and notional concord generally work in harmony together. It 
is only occasionally that these principles are in conflict. 


Other types of concord 


Subject-complement and object-complement concord 
Between subject and subject complement and between direct object and 
object complement, there is usually concord of number (but not of person): 


l My child is an angel. I consider my child an angel. 
My children are angels. I consider my children angels. 


This type of concord arises naturally from the semantic role of the two 
complements (cf 10.20). There are, however, exceptions: 


My only hope for the future is my children. [also are] [1] 
More nurses is the next item on the agenda. [also are] [2] 
Their principal crop is potatoes. [3] 
That man is nuts. (slang) [‘insane’] - [4] 
Good manners are a rarity these days. [also is] [5] 
The younger children are a problem. ` [6] 
The next few bars are pure Tchaikovsky. [also is] (7] 
Dogs are good company. [8] 


Thecomplementin[1]seems condensed, with perhapsan implied preposition: 
My only hope for the future is in my children. The subject of [2] may similarly 
be analysed as condensed (something like ‘the question of more nurses’) or 
may perhaps be treated as a title (cf 10.34 Note [c]). In [3] the subject 
complement is a generic noun phrase, which might equally be singular: Their 
principal crop is the potato. Sentences [4-8] contain a subject complement 
which, although nominal in form, has a characterizing function closer to that 
of an adjective. There is often no singular/plural contrast; for example, we 
do not have *The houses are bricks, only The houses are brick. 


[a] The complements in [1], [2], and [3] are identifying (cf 10.20), as is shown by the potentiality 
for subject-complement reversal: My children are my only hope for the future; The next item on the 
agenda is more nurses; Potatoes are their principal crop. 
[b] Pseudo-cleft constructions with a fronted object what may have a plural subject complement 
(cf 10.34): 

What we need most is books. 
But what is ambivalent in number, often interpreted as equivalent to either 'the thing that' or 
*the things that', so that we also find a plural verb in concord with the subject what-clause: 

What we need most are books. 
Some prescriptive teaching requires the singular both for the verb within the what clause and for 
the verb that is in concord with the clause: 
What is needed most is books. 


| 
| 
| 
f 
1 
| 
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We also find a singular verb when the what- clause i is subject complement, but there are objections 
to this infringement of the concord rule: 
what we need most. 
v * 
MBonks is what is needed most. 


fc] If the subject is singular there is no subject-complement concord with the idioms be all ears, ~ 


be all elbows, be all fingers and thumbs. For example: Fm all ears (‘I'm listening with all my 
attention."]. 


Distributive number 
The distributive plural is used in a plural noun phrase to refer to a set of 
entities matched individually with individual entities in another set: 


Have you all brought your cameras? | ['Each has a camera.] 
Hand in your papers next Monday. [‘Each has to hand in one paper.’} 


While the distributive plural is the norm, the distributive singular may also ` 
be used to fócus on individual instances. We therefore often have a number 
choice: 


The students raised their hand(s). : 
understanding fathers. 
an understanding father. 
We all have es OPP pilin 
a good appetite. 

Pronouns agree with their antecedeni(s). 
Their 4 "9565 need 

nose needs 
The exercise was not good for their back(s). 


Some children have 


} to be wiped. 


The singular is sometimes obligatory or preferable with idioms and 
metaphors: =: 


We are keéping an open mind. [2open minds] 
They vented their spleen on him. [*their spleens] 
They can't put their finger on what's wrong. [*their fingers] 


The distributive: singular is sometimes used to avoid ambiguity: 
| TS ; 
Students were asked to name their favourite sport. 
The singular makes it clear that only one sport was to be named. Similarly: 


Children must be accompanied by a parent. 


Pronoun reference 
Agreement between a pronoun and its antecedent (cf 12.8/) should probably 
be considered coreference rather than grammatical concord, but it is 
appropriate to treat the phenomenon here. 

Concord of number, person, and gender is necessary between subject on 
the one hand, and object or complement on the other hand, if the second 
element is a reflexive pronoun (cf 6.23/f): 


He injured himself in both legs. 
She bought herself'a raincoat. 


I haven't been myself for weeks.  ['I haven't felt well.’] 


Note 
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The same concord relation holds when the reflexive pronoun occurs in other 
functions (eg as prepositional complement), or when the emphatic genitive 
his own, etc is used: 


She's making a sweater for herself. 
I wrote to them about myself. 
They're ruining their own chances. 


For coreference relations of the type exemplified by Everybody . . . their, cf 
10.50. i 


[a] In BrE, collective noun subjects permit, as one might expect, plural concord: The navy 
congratulated themselves on, if not a victory, at least an avoidance of defeat. In both BrE and AmE, 
plural reflexives often follow the indefinite pronouns (cf 10. 50): Everybody behaved Metis 
some, however, avoid the construction. 
[b] The concord relation may be with an element other than the subject, notably an object: 

Y wrote to my brother about himself. I drove them in their own car. 


This type of concord may extend beyond clause boundaries. Thus the relative 
pronouns who, whom, and which agree with their antecedent in the 
superordinate clause in gender, the first two being personal, and the last 
nonpersonal: 


Here's the hammer which I borrowed yesterday. 
That's the man who(m) I saw talking to your parents. 


Whose is used with either personal or nonpersonal antecedents: 
The man whose wallet he stole. ^ The house whose rafters were burned. 


There is a feeling, however, that whose is more appropriate to personal 
antecedents, presumably because of its morphological relationship to who 
and whom, and some speakers feel uneasy about its use with nonpersonal 
antecedents. 

Personal and possessive pronouns in the Ist and 3rd persons agree with 
their antecedents in number. Those in the 3rd person singular (he, she, it) also 
agree with their antecedents in gender: 


Tom hurt his foot. 1] 
Beatrice knows that she is late. [2] 
The books were too heavy, so I left them. [3] 


The violation of concord in the case of nonreflexive pronouns does not lead 
(as it does in the case of reflexive pronouns) to an unacceptable sentence, but 
to a different interpretation. One may compare [1] with [4]: 


Tom hurt her foot. [4] 


In [4] the pronoun must refer to someone else, someone mentioned or known 
from the situational context. Of course, in both [1] and [2] the pronoun may 
also refer to somebody other than the subject. 


In phrases denoting body parts and close personal belongings (cf 5.35), possessive pronouns refer 
back to the subject where some languages prefer the definite article: 

John shook his head. She dirtied her shoes. 
So also in [1], if the reference is to the subject. 
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The pronoun they is commonly used as a 3rd person singular pronoun that is 
neutral between masculine and feminine. It is a convenient means of avoiding 
the dilemma of whether to use the he or she form. At one time restricted to 
informal usage, it is now increasingly accepted even in formal usage, 
especially in AmE. (On sexual bias in pronoun usage, cf 6.10.) 

Rather than use he in the unmarked sense or the clumsy he or she, many 
prefer to seek gender impartiality by using a plural form where possible in 
reference to the indefinite pronouns everyone, everybody, someone, somebody, 
anyone, anybody, no one, nobody : 


Everyone thinks they have the answer. [1] 
Has anybody brought their camera? [2] 
No one could have blamed t/iemselves for that. . [3] 


A similar use of the plural occurs with coordinate subjects referring to both 
sexes, as in [4], and with a singular noun phrase subject having a personal 
noun of indeterminate gender as head, as in [5]: 


' Either he or she is going to have to change their attitude. [4] 
Every student has to hand in their paper today. [5] 


In formal English, the tendency has been to use fe as the unmarked form 
when the gender is not determined. The formal equivalent of [1], though 
increasingly ignored now, is therefore: 


Everyonehinks he has the answer. [1a] 


A more cumbersome alternative is the conjoining of both masculine and 
feminine pronouns: 


Every student has to hand in his or her paper today. [5a] 
This device is particularly clumsy if the pronouns have to be repeated: 


Ifa student does not hand in his or her paper today, he or she will 
not be allowed to continue the course. [5b] 


One way of avoiding the dilemma is to niake the subject plural: 


All students have to hand in their paper today. [5c] 
Similar methods can usually be employed for the indefinite pronouns too: 

All of them think they have the answer. [1b] 

Have any of you brought your camera? Da] 


For [4] the only alternative in formal English is to rephrase the sentence: 
Either he is going to have to change his attitude or she hers. [4a] 


The indefinite pronoun one is followed in formal usage by the same 
pronoun for subsequent references: 


One should choose one's friends carefully. [6] 
But AmE may also use the masculine pronoun: 


One should choose his friends carefully. [6a] 


Note 
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In accordance with the tendency to avoid the use of the masculine pronoun 
to subsume both male and female references we may expect that AmE will 
increasingly replace indefinite ome with indefinite we, you, or they, as 
appropriate: 


We should choose our friends carefully. [65] 


We have noted (cf 10.36) that, especially in BrE, singular collective nouns 
have plural subject-verb concord in cases where the speaker thinks of the 
group as made up of separate individuals. The same principle extends to 
pronoun concord: 


The government are cutting their losses. (BrE) . [I] 
. The government is cutting its losses. [8] 


Although there is no number contrast in relative pronouns, the number 
distinction can be reflected in the choice of personal who (ie the group thought 
of as a set of individuals) as opposed to nonpersonal which (ie the group as an 
indivisible abstraction). Thus corresponding to [7] and [8], we may have: 


the government, who are cutting their losses (BrE) [7a] 
the government, which is cutting its losses [8a] 


Hybrid forms are rare, and seem odd: 


?the government, who is cutting its/their losses 
?the government, which are cutting its/their losses 


[a] Informally, with indefinite pronoun subjects, they is commonly used in subsequent tag 
questions: Everybody is leaving, aren't they ?, Nobody is leaving, are they? 
[b] For introductory it, that, and this, cf 6.17. Examples: 

Somebody opened the door. Zt was David. 

Hello! This is Susan. Is that Geoffrey? (on phone? 


Semantic restrictions 


Apart from concord, there are other ways in which the choice of one clause 
element may affect the choice of another: 


The men scattered. 

not *The man scattered. 
The police contingent dispersed the rioters. 

not *The police contingent dispersed the rioter. 
John and Mary collided. 


* 
not (necs) collided. 
but John collided with Mary. 


The workers assembled. 
not *The worker assembled. 


Note 
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Each of the above pairs shows how a particular.verb requires a particular 


type of subject or object: collide requires a plural subject, a collective singular 
subject (The team collided), or a prepositional phrase entailing notional 
plurality with the subject (/ collided with her); scatter, disperse, and assemble 
require a plural affected participant -ie a plural subject or a collective 
singular subject (The crowd scattered) when used intransitively, or a plural or 
collective object when used transitively (The police contingent dispersed the 
rioters|the mob). 

Rules of this kind differ from rules of concord in that they do not involve 
two elements sharing the same feature, but one element projecting on to 
another a feature which is necessary for its meaningful use. That it is 


‘plurality’ as a semantic feature rather than as a strictly grammatical feature. 
that is in question here is shown by the possibility of substituting a collective. 


singular for the plural noun. 
Other features commonly entering into such semantic restrictions include: 


The glass contains water. 


€ i , ‘ , 
concrete’ vs ‘abstract’: NGA 
1 *The glass contains kindness. 


‘animate’ vs ‘inanimate’: A pedestrian saw me. 
A lampshade saw me. 
Finally we got married. 


*h ' vs * ars : 
TRENT nonhuman er the snakes got married. 


These restrictions are frequently violated in poetry and in other imaginative 
uses of languages. The incongruity, in such cases, indicates that the speaker 
intends us to miake sense of his words at some deeper level, eg by metaphorical 
interpretation; In poetry, leaves may dance, stars may bless, fears may lurk or 
linger, and a look may contain kindness. 

Semantic restrictions apply not only to. verbs, but also to other word 
classes, notably adjectives and prepositions. The oddity of *The music is too 
green is explained by the requirement that green should be in a copular 
relationship with a concrete noun (unless the noun is a superordinate term as 
in The colour (Iilike best) is green or unléss green has the metaphorical sense 
‘immature’). The oddity of *They ran until the town is accounted for by a rule 
that until requires a prepositional complement or a clause with temporal 
meaning (They ran until six; They ran until it was dark). 


i E 
[a] Semantic requirements of the types that have been exemplified have sometimes been called 
‘selectional restrictions’. 

[b] Semantic restrictions apply of course within phrases and not just between clause elements: 
*those married snakes, *the green music. i 

[c] There are semantic restrictions that apply to particular lexical items. For example, the two 
verbs eat and feed, used intransitively, tend to require personal and nonpersonal subjects 
respectively; whereas Janet and Joe are eating implies that Janet and Joe are persons, Janet and 
Joe are feeding implies that they are animals. Similarly, e/der (unlike older) requires a personal 
subject or head noun: Carol is the elder, but not *This building is the elder. To take a very different 
example, many speakers do not accept that unique can be modified by an intensifier or 
comparative: ?Her play is very unique. 

{d] There are also restrictions that hold between lexical items. Both want and wish may be 
intensified (for example, by very much), but we can say 7 badly wanted to see them and not *I 
badly wished to see them. Such restrictions have been termed ‘collocational restrictions’. 
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Vocatives 


A vocative is an optional element, usually a noun phrase, denoting the one or 
more persons to whom the sentence is addressed. It is either a CALL, drawing 
the attention of the person or persons addressed, singling them out from 
others in hearing, as in [1], or an ADDRESS, expressing the speaker's 
relationship or attitude to the person or persons addressed, as in [2] and [3]: 


JÓHN, DiNner's ready. [voc S V Cj] ‘ [1] 
And THAT, my FRIENDS, concludes my SPEECH. [voc S V 04 [2] 
My BACK is aching, Ddctor. [S V voc] {3] 


Sentences [1-3] show that a vocative may take initial, medial, or final 


_position in the sentence; in its optionality and freedom of position, it is more 


like an adverbial (or, more precisely, like a disjunct; cf 8.121/f) than any 
other element of clause structure. l 

Intonationally, the vocative is set off from the rest of the clause either by 
constituting a separate tone unit or by forming the tail of a tone unit (cf App 
11.15). The most characteristic intonations are shown above: fall-rise for an ` 
initial vocative functioning as a call, and otherwise rise; rise for a vocative 
functioning as an address (cf also Note [b]). 


[a] When you precedes the vocative, the distinction between a vocative and an appositive may 
be neutralized in writing, though not in speech: 

You, Robert, will have to work harder. 

I have been looking for you, my friend. 
[b] There are forms of address that are general in character and therefore have low informational 
value. They form the tail of a tone unit when they are medial as well as when they are final. Such 
addresses rarely occur initially: 

I shall send you a CARD, sir, when the suit is READY. 

We mustn’t be LATE, dear, MUST we? 

Don't be sILLy, darling. 


Forms of vocatives 
Vocatives may be: 


(a) Names: first name, last name, full name, with or without a title, or a 
nickname or pet name: David, Caldwell, Sarah Peterson, Mrs Johnson, Dr 
Turner, Ginger 


(b) Standard appellatives, usually without modification: 


(i) terms for family relationships (sometimes with initial capitals): 
mother, father, son, uncle, aunt, grandfather, grandmother; or more 
familiar forms like mom(my) <AmE), mum(my) (BrE», dad(dy), auntie, 
granny, grandma, grandpa. 


(ii) titles of respect (sometimes with initial capitals for your): madam, 
ma'am (esp AmE), sir, my Lord, your Honour, your Excellency, your 
Majesty, your Ladyship. 

(iii) markers of status (sometimes with initial capitals even for those not 
so marked here): Mr President, Prime Minister, Father [for priest], Sister 
[for a nun], Bishop, professor, doctor, general, major, vicar. 
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(c) Terms for occupations: waiter, driver, cabbie < informal), barmaid (BrE», 
bartender <AmE), attendant, conductor, nurse, officer [for a member of the 
police force]. 


(d) Epithets (noun or adjective phrases) expressing an evaluation: 


(i) favourable (some also preceded by my): (my) darling, (my) dear, (my) 
dearest, (my) love, honey <esp AmE), (my) friend, handsome, beautiful, 
(my) sweetie-pie (esp AME). 

(ii) unfavourable (also preceded by you in noun phrases); bastard, 
coward, fatty, idiot, imbecile, liar, pig, rotter (BrE», skinny, slowcoach 
<BrE), slowpoke <AmE), stupid, swine. 


(e) General nouns, but which are often used in more specialized senses: 
brother, buddy <AmE), girl, guys, lady, ladies and gentlemen; man, mate 
<BrE), partner <AmE), son. Except for ladies and gentlemen, these are usually 
familiar and considered impolite when addressed to persons with whom one 
is not familiar. Boy is avoided in the US because of its racial connotations. 


(f) The personal pronoun you (You, why haven't you finished yet?); it is 
markedly impolite. An indefinite pronoun; eg: Get me a pen, somebody is 
abrupt. 


(g) Nominal clauses (very occasionally): Whoever said that, (come out here). 
Other examples: whoever you are, what's your name. 


(h) Items from (a), (d), (e), and (f) may be expanded by the addition of 
modifiers or appositive elements of various kinds: 


(a) my dear Mrs Johnson; young David 

(d) my very dearest; my old friend; you silly bastard; you filthy liar 

(e) old man, young man; old boy (BrE) ; old chap (BrE) ; old fellow«BrE»; 
my dear fellow (BrE» 

(f) you over there; you with the red hair. Less impolite and more jocular 
in tone are appositives like you boys, you people, you chaps (BrE», 
you (young) fellows. You-all (Southern AmE) and you guys (esp 
AmE) are not impolite. 


Items in (bi) and (bii), unless the terms Rave unique reference (as in mother 
or Mr President), may be combined with names in (a): Uncle David, grandma 
Peterson, Professor Johnson. 

Terms for occupations in (c) differ from markers of status (biii), which also 
denote occupations, in that occupation terms are normally used as vocatives 
only when the person addressed is functioning in that role, whereas status 
markers may be used at all times. For example, we may address a person as 
professor or doctor when we do not have a professional relationship with that 
person, but we only address a person as waiter or nurse in situations when we 
are interacting with the person in that particular role. 

Some vocatives are listed in more than one set. For example, son in (bi) is 
used by a parent, but in (e) it is used by a superior who is not a parent. 
Similarly, father in (bi) is a kinship term, but in (biii) it is a status marker. 
Moreover, some items in (di) may express a varying degree of evaluation: 
love may be used between intimates, but in BrE it may be used generally for 
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strangers by a female bus conductor; and bastard may also convey the 
speaker's admiration for the addressee's ingenuity. 

In addressing somebody one knows by name, last name preceded by title 
(Mr Jones, Miss Smith, Mrs Brown, Dr Robinson) is a politely formal manner 
of address, while first name (John, Mary) indicates friendly familiarity. It is 
now much easier to be ‘on Christian name terms’ (BrE) or ‘on a first name 
basis’ (esp AME) than formerly; address by family name alone (which used 
to indicate male comradeship, as in Holmes and Watson) is rarely heard 
today, except in special situations (armed forces, school). 

Vocatives addressed to strangers are not neutral, since they always express 
some relationship or attitude. Their effect and frequency also vary 
considerably in AmE and BrE. For example, miss, ma’am, mister, and sir are 
used far more extensively in AmE as vocatives addressed to strangers; mister 
is considered nonstandard in BrE, and miss is unacceptable to some, while 
sir is much more formal in BrE than in AmE. Professional vocatives are also 
used sparingly nowadays, mainly Doctor, Father, Vicar, Counsellor (AmE». 
In most neutral interchange with strangers, no vocative is used, nor is one 
felt to be necessary. To gain the attention of strangers, speakers often rely on 
Excuse me or I beg your pardon <AmE) rather than a vocative. Hey is often 
used for the same purpose, but it is impolite when addressed to strangers. 

Most vocatives that are realized by unmodified common nouns — except 
for the family relationship terms in (bi) ~ are syntactically different from the 
same nouns in other functions in that they do not require a determiner. 
Hence we can use dear as a vocative in Come here, dear. But we cannot of. 
course say *Dear came here. Adjectives such as handsome, and stupid cannot 
be used in such contexts either. 


It is conventional to place a salutation above the body of the letter. The salutation, which is on a 
line of its own, is generally introduced by Dear; 
Dear Ruth Dear Dr Brown Dear Madam Dear Sir 

When the sex of the addressee is unknown, it is customary in business letters to use Dear Sir or 
Madam. When the family name of a woman is known but her marital status is unknown or is 
considered to be irrelevant, many use Ms (Dear Ms Wright), but women differ strongly on 
whether they wish to be addressed, or referred to, by Ms (cf 5.66 Note [a]). When there is doubt 
over who should be the addressee, it is customary to write To whom it may concern formal». 
Dear is often omitted in informal notes. Occasionally it is omitted in very formal letters addressed 
toa large number of people (Friends; Gentlemen). 


Negation 


Types of negation 

We distinguish three types of negation: 

(a) CLAUSE NEGATION, through which the whole clause is syntactically treated 
as negative (cf 10.55/f, 10.67/); 

(b) LOCAL NEGATION, in which one constituent (not necessarily a clause 
element) is negated (cf 10.66); ~ 

(c) PREDICATION NEGATION, a minor type applying only after certain 
auxiliaries, in which the predication is negated (ef 10.69). 


Additional exercises 


lp "e the sentences. 


‘Are you hungry?” 'No, but... Im... thirsty: 
: ‘How are... your parents? -— re fine’ 
3 "ls Aram i hein oo INO, tees at work: 
WM e my keys" ‘On your desk’ 
5 Where siRaulitioin? 9: seen American or British? 
G) on eee very hot today. The temperature is 38 degrees. 
7 ‘Are you a teacher? — 'No, aa e a student: 
D. NU ee your umbrella?" ‘Green’ 
o WEEE yU can ee eee in the car park? 
TORE Lm MOS eC tired? ‘No, l'm fine’ 
Tile mheseshoes aremice HOW eeren TUS ? ‘Sixty pounds’ 


Am Use the words in brackets to write sentences. 


1 A: Where are your parents? 
B RE ANA Ve hv h hv ope (they / watch / TV) 
2 A: Paula is going out. 
Br eu cohe009 e hv eo ERES (where / she / go?) 
3 A: Where's David? 
DENEN. AE T e S. oom Ie A (he / have / a shower) 
JE CONES oo 0o o AM os ? (thechildren / play?) 
B: No, they're asleep. 
5 MNA. E c Hmm ? (it / rain?) 


B: No, not at the moment. 
6 A: Where are Sue and Steve? 


parc m Poo NES PE Rees (they / come / now) 
VENE 0 Porno sep Mme cm eot bees ? (why / you / stand / here?) 
HM o0 m m —- (| / wait / for somebody) 


1 ..Sue always. gets... to work early. (Sue / always / get) 
2 ..Wedont.watch.... TV very often. (we / not / watch) 
3 How often .... do you wash N- your hair? (you / wash) 
Aliant togoitothecinema IRURE ccce n TEE togo. (Sam/not / want) 
5 to go out tonight? (you / want) 
‘ca near here? (Helen / live) 
7 a lot of people. (Sarah / know) 
8: ienjoyserayelinen bur nr a a very much. (I / not / travel) 
OP NAY hia taut i) cM E 2s in the morning? (you / usually / get up) 
10 My parents are usually at home in the evening. 
CR: Meet Rent very often. (they / not / go out) 
TIR ee cree cs Meteo LAO es on A work at five oclock. (Tom / always / finish) 
1 VASANAV ROUES ARMUT on NS oe ? (Jessica / do) 
pour ee —9^ in a hotel. (she / work) 
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[a] Thís chapter deals only with negation as a syntactic process within the clause. On affixal 
negation, cf. App I.21. In certain. contexts, clauses with affixal negation are approximately 
synonymous with clauses negated by the clause negator not (eg: That is not true ~ That is untrue). 
[b] For negative questions, cf 11.7f, 11.17; for negative directives, cf 11.28. Transferred negation 
is treated in 14.36. : 

[c] The difference between positive and negative has been termed a difference in POLARITY. 


Clause negation 


Clause negation through verb negation 

A simple positive sentence (or a positive finite clause within a complex 
sentence) is negated by inserting the clause negator not between the operator 
and the predication (cf 2.48): : 


POSITIVE NEGATIVE 

I have finished. I have not finished. 

The children are playing. The children are not playing. 
They have been told. They have not been told. 

He may be working. He may not be working. 


The operator here (as for questions) is the first auxiliary verb of a complex 
verb phrase, or either BE or (especially in BrE) stative HAVE (cf Note [a] as 
the verb in a simple verb phrase. Thus the negation of They are noisy is They 
are not noisy, and one negation (especially BrE) of He has enough money is He 
has not enough money. ` i 

If an operator is not present in the positive sentence, the dummy (or 
substitute) auxiliary DO is introduced. Like modal auxiliaries, it is followed 
by the bare infinitive: 


She works hard. She does not work hard. 
They know you. They do not know you. 
I paid the porter. I did not pay the porter. 


Except in formal English, the negator more usually occurs also in the 
enclitic contracted form n't: 


\ 
Ihaven't finished. They don't know you. 
The children aren't playing. I didn't pay the porter. 


Contracted negative forms of auxiliaries are listed in 3.32/, 3.36, 3.39. 
The uncontracted form is of course required when the nucleus is on the 
negator for emphasis : I did NÒT say that. 


[a] The dynamic main verb have requires DO as operator: 
We didn't have a party last week. ~*We hadn't a party last week. 
They don't have an argument every day. ^ "They haven't an argument every day. 
I didn’t have a look at your material. ~*I hadn't a look at your material. 
The stative main verb kave usually has Do as operator, though (especially in BrE) it does not 
need to. In BrE especially, got is often added in informal style: 
He doesn't have enough money. (esp AmE) 
He hasn't (got) enough money. (esp BrE> 
For the distinction between dynamic and stative verbs, cf 4.4, 4.27ff. 
[b] For the restricted occurrence of certain negative forms, especially mayn't, cf 3.23. 


He has enough money 
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[c] If the verb is subjunctive, the negator is positioned immediately before the verb, but withou 
an operator: E 
It is important that he not stay beyond the end of the month. 
I requested that they not interrupt me. 
This use of the subjunctive is more common in AmE. In BrE putative should (cf 4.64, 14.25) or 
(to a lesser extent) the indicative are more likely with the consequent normal negation with the 
operator: 


shouldn't 


I 
ake | 
It is important that he { doesn't ) stay beyond the end of the month. | 


shouldn't 
I requested that they { (didn't 
[d] For examples such as 7f I mistake not, cf 3.22 Note [c]. 
[e] Some positive clauses are likely to be negated only in denials of previous statements: 


isn’t sure 
I d to succeed. 


} interrupt me. 


Lun; J sure à 
A: Heis tee a} to succeed. B: No, (e NOT 


I 
Contracted forms of negator and auxiliaries 
If the operator can be contracted to a form enclitic to the subject, there are 
two possibilities for contraction in negative clauses (though neither is used 
in formal English)—negator contraction and auxiliary contraction: 


Jane isn't responsible. Jane's not responsible. 
We aren't ready. We're not ready. 

He wouldn't notice anything. He'd not notice anything. 
She won't object. She'll not object. 

They haven't caught him. They've not caught him. 


For the factors determining the choice between negator and auxiliary 
contraction, cf 3.23. i 


There is no standard negator contraction to parallel m not ready. For the status of ain't, cf 3.22 
Note [b]. 


Syntactic features of clause negation 
Certain syntactic features differentiate negative clauses from positive clauses: 


(i) They are followed by positive checking tag questions (cf 11.80): 


She doesn't work hard, does she? 
[cf: She works hard, doesn't she?] 


(ii) They are followed by negative tag clauses, with additive meaning: 


} have you. i 


[cf: I've finished and so have you.] 


and neither 


Ihaven't finished, { 
nor 


Like positive clauses, however, they may be followed by positive tag clauses i 
that do not have subject-operator inversion: 


Thaven't finished, but 'you HAVE. 
[cf: I’ve finished, and 'vÓu have T60.] i 


On neither and nor, cf 13.36. 
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(iii) In discourse, they are followed by negative agreement responses: 


A:He doesn't know Russian. B: NÓ, he DdESn’t. 
[cf: A: He knows Russian. B: YEs, he DÒES.] 


(iv) They are followed by nonassertive items (cf 10.60): 


A: He won't notice any change in you. 
B: She won't notice any change in you, either. ` 
[cf: She'll notice some change in you, too.] 


(v) They do not cooccur with items that have positive orientation (¢f 10.62): 
*Itisn'tprettylate. [cf It's pretty late.] 


Features (i-iii) apply only to independent declarative clauses, whereas 
features (iv-v) apply also to subordinate finite and nonfinite clauses, Features 
(iv-v) do not differentiate negative from positive clauses in other nonassertive 
contexts, particularly questions and conditionals (cf further 10.60 Note.): 


something 


9 
anything } eats 


Don’t you want { 
Isn’t it pretty late? 

If you ever want my advice, don’t hesitate to ask for it. 
If you see her at all, give her my best wishes. 


{a] Features (iv-v) do not apply to denials of positive statements previously stated or implied: 
some 


A: L understand she showed him es 


j photographs. 


B: No, she Dipn’t (show him ad photographs). 


[b] Like (ii) are tags with either or (in suitable contexts) not even: 
Ihaven't finished, and you haven't either. 
[cf: I have finished, and you have too.] 
The baby couldn't walk, not even crawl. 
[c] There are other features in discourse, apart from (iii), that differentiate negative from 
positive sentences; for example, disagreement responses: 
He doesn't know Russian. - Oh yes, he DÕES. 


He knows Russian. - Oh no, he ndzsn’t, x 


Clause negation other than through verb negation 

I 
Words negative in form and meaning 
Clausal negation may be accomplished by negating a clause element other 
than the verb with no or not, or by using a negative word such as none or 
never. We then sometimes have a choice between verb negation and negation 
of some other element (cfalso 10.60): 


VERB NEGATION NEGATION OF OTHER ELEMENT 
That was not an accident. That was ro accident. 

He is not a friend of yours. He is ro friend of yours. 

She isn't any different. She is ro different. 
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An honest man would not lie. ' No honest man would lie. 

Dogs.are not permitted here. No dogs are permitted here. 

She isn't a fool. She is no fool. 

I don’t see any clouds. I see no clouds. 

He wouldn’t say a word. He would say not a word. 

We didn’t leave one bottle behind. We left not one bottle behind. 

They are not staying with us any They are no longer staying with 
longer. us. 

I won't make that mistake ever Iwill never make that mistake 
again. again. 


If the negated subject is not generic (in contrast to the subject in No honest 
man would lie), there is no corresponding negation with an operator: 


Not one guest arrived late. None of us were ready. 
Neither of them wanted to stay. ^ — Not many people came to the 
Noone listens to me. . party. 


Where negation with an operator is also possible, it has a different meaning 
because the scope of negation (cf 10.64) is different. For example, Many 
people did not come to the party implies the absence of many people, whereas 
Not many people came to the party implies the presence of few people. In other 
instances, negation with an operator is not possible because a nonassertive 
form would be required to replace the negated subject, but it cannot precede 
not in the sentence No one listens to me ~ * Anyone doesn't listen to me. 

In formal style, the negative element may be moved out of its usual position 
to the initial position, in which case subject-operator inversion is often 
required (but cf 10.66 for some initial negative adverbials that do not require 
inversion): ` 


Not a word would he say. 

Not a moment did she waste. 

Not one bottle did we leave behind. 

No longer are they staying with us. 

Never will Y make that mistake again. 
Under no circumstances will she return here. 
Not until yesterday did he change his mind. 
To no one will they admit their guilt. 


All the examples in this section have clausal negation, as shown by their - 
acceptance of the criteria listed in 10.57; for example they require the positive 
tag question: 


No dogs are permitted here, are they? 
Under no circumstances will she return here, will she? 


They also require nonassertives: 
Neither of us has ever had a university education. 


Negation with no may have different implications than verb negation with 
not. While He is not a teacher denotes that his occupation is not teaching, He 
is no teacher indicates that he lacks the skills needed for teaching. The 
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determiner no converts the usually nongradable noun into a gradable noun 
that characterizes the person. Contrast Im not a youngster ['T'm not young.'] 
with I’m no youngster ['T'm quite old’; cf the idiom I’m no chicken], She's not a 
fool with She's no fool ['She's very intelligent."], and They didn't pay any tax 
this year with They paid no tax this year [They certainly should have done 
so.'], He's not a diplomat with He's.no diplomat ['He's not diplomatic.']. A 
straightforward negation is She isn’t a politician, but She is no politician 
evaluates her role and introduces gradability (cf: She is no politician by any 
stretch of the imagination). 

Except for a few fixed phrases (no good, no different), the adverb no modifies 
adjectives only when they are comparatives (by inflection or by periphrasis): 
no worse, no tastier, no better behaved, no more awkward, no less intelligent. 
(Compare the positive with the: He is the worse for it.) For no as a modifier in 
local negation, cf 10.66. 


[al If an initial negative adverbial does not cause subject-operator inversion, the negation is not 
clausal but local (cf 10.66). Notice the negative tag question in such instances: 

Not long ago, they lived in Montreal, didn't they? 

Not surprisingly, he is on a diet, isn't he? 
There is no inversion with negative conjuncts (eg: nevertheless; no doubt) and negative disjuncts 
(eg: not unreasonably; not to my surprise). 
[b] Not yet does not occur initially in a finite clause: *Not yet have I seen him. The combination 
can occur initially in nonfinite or verbless clauses, where there is a neutralization of J and M 
positions (c/£8.20 Note [b): — f : 

Not yet having received her visa, she was unable to make arrangements for the tour. 

Not yet sixteen, he has never been to an X-rated movie. 
[c] Some speakers position no more initially, with subject-operator inversion, as a response in 
discourse followingia negative sentence: 

A: I don't playtennis. 

B: No more do I. {‘Indeed, I don't either.'] 

The usual equivalent responses are Neither do I or Nor do I. 1n a BrE construction that some find 
archaic or dialectal,no more also occurs initially without subject-operator inversion: 

A: I thought you didn't play tennis. 

B: No morel did, until this year. 
i) 
i x 

Words negative in meaning but not in form 
There are several adverbs and determiners which are negative in meaning 


but not in form. They include: 


seldom, rarely 
scarcely, hardly, barely 
little, few (in contrast to the positive a little and a few) 


These can effect clause negation: for example they are. followed by 
nonassertive forms, and sentences in which they appear generally require a 
positive tag question: 


I seldom get any sleep. 

Hardly anyone wants the job. 

Few changes have ever taken so many people by surprise. 
I can barely speak to any of my colleagues. 

They scarcely seem to care, do they? 

They hardly have any friends, do they? 
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As with other initia] negative adverbials (cf 10.58), the adverbs normally 
cause subject-operator inversion when they are positioned initially as 
adverbials or as modifiers within an adverbial in literary and oratorical style: 


Rarely does crime pay so well as many people think. 
Scarcely ever has the British nation suffered so much obloquy. 
. Little did I expect such enthusiasm from so many. 


As well as the determiners, the adverbs scarcely, hardly, and barely function 
within a noun phrase subject, effecting clause negation: 


Scarcely any wine has yet arrived, has it? 

Barely any arms were accumulated before the war. 
Little help can be expected from Peter. l 
Hardly fifty people were in the vast hall. 


Only is to some extent negative. When it focuses on a subject noun phrase, 
the latter is followed by noridssettive itéms: 


Only two of us had any experience in sailing. 


And when it focuses on a fronted initial element other than the subject, it 
may occasionally (but need not) take subject-operator inversion: 


Only his mother will he obey. 
Only on Sundays do they eat with their children. 


Contrast: . 
Only his mother he will obey. [‘It’s only his mother that he will obey."] 


Verbs, adjectives, and prepositions with negative meaning may be followed 
by nonassertive items, particularly any and its compounds: 


He denies I ever told him. 

I forgot to ask for any change. [also: some change; The meaning would 
then be ‘I wanted some change, but forgot to ask for it."] 

She avoided ever speaking to us. 

We are unaware of any hostility. 

They were unwilling ever to accept our help. 

I'm against going out anywhere tonight. [also: somewhere] 

They decided to leave without telling any of their friends. [also: some of 
their friends] 


Nonassertive items also follow implied negation: 


Take it before he says anything. [‘. . . so that he doesn’t say anything’; 
also: something] 


[a] Rarely may be positive when placed initially, in which case it does not cause subject-operator 
inversion: 

Rarely, crime pays well. [‘On rare occasions, crime pays well."] 
[b] The noun phrase on which only focuses may contain an assertive item, but not a nonassertive 
item: 

Only { some 


*any hor us had any experience in sailing. 
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Contrast: 
Scarcely 


?Barely 


* 
Hardly } Í d j of us had any experience in sailing. 


[c] Informally, hardly and (toa lesser extent) scarcely sometimes cooccur with the clause negator, 
although there are prescriptive objections to this usage on the grounds that these adverbs are 
negative in themselves. The most common combinations are can't hardly and couldn't hardly: 

?I can't hardly see the words. 
[d] Speakers vary in the extent to which they accept negative tag questions following these 
negative words, The tag questions seem most acceptable when positioned close to the end of the 


sentence: 


He sees his parents rarely, doesn't he? 
Hardly seems most resistant to a negative tag question: 
?*He was hardly audible, wasn't he? 
[e] Just is the positive adverb that is closest semantically to these negative adverbs. Compare 
hardly and just in these sentences: 


He hardly slept a wink. 
He just slept a little. 


I could hardly see her. 
I could just see her. 


She had just arrived when the orchestra started. 


os had hardly arrived when the orchestra started. 


Nonassertive items and negative items 
As has already been pointed out (cf 10.57/f), clause negation is frequently 
followed (not necessarily directly) by one or more nonassertive items. 
Common nonassertives are listed below in the third column, and the 
corresponding assertive and negative items are given in parallel columns. 
(On nonassertive pronouns, cf further 6.59f). 


SYNTACTIC CLASS: 


ASSERTIVE NONASSERTIVE NEGATIVE 
(D determiner : some any no 
(2) determiner (either one or the either neither 
f other) 

(3) pronoun ! some , any none 

(4) pronoun (one or the other) ~ either neither 

(5) pronoun something anything nothing 

(6) pronoun somebody anybody nobody 

(7) pronoun someone anyone no one 

(8) process adverb somehow (in any way) {in no way) 

(9) place adverb ; somewhere anywhere nowhere 

j someplace anyplace no place 
: <informal AmE) — (informal AmE) — (informal AmE) 
(10) time adverb sometime(s) ever never 
always anytime 
(informal AmE» 
(11) time adverb already yet — 
(12) time adverb `- still any more no more 
any longer no longer 
(13) degree adverbial (to some extent) at all = 
(14) degree adverbial somewhat any (the) no, (none the) 
4: . (cf [14] below) 

(15) additive adverbial ^ as well, too either (cf Note [a]) 
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The combination of not with a nonassertive form can be replaced, in most 
instances, by the negative word in the right-hand column; there are 
consequently two negative equivalents of each positive sentence: 


We haven’t had any lunch. 

We’ve had no lunch. 

He didn’t see either man. 

He saw neither man. (unusual? 


We haven’t had any. 
We've had none. 
He didn’t see either of the men. 
He saw neither of the men. 
I haven't bought anything for you. 
I’ve bought nothing for you. 
[6] Iwas Kiste somebodys {I wasn’t speaking to anybody. 
P Was aaa a Y- ^ lr was speaking to nobody. 
I wasn't speaking to anyone. 
I was speaking to no one. 
They won't in any way finish it. 
t8] They'll finish it somehow. ~ 4 They won't finish it at all. 
They will in no way finish it. 
3 He won't meet us anywhere. 
[9] He'll meet us somewhere; E D^ meet us nowhere. (cf Note [b]) 
He doesn't ever visit us. 
He never visits us. 


[1] We've had some lunch. ~ { 
[2] He saw one man or the other. ~ -f 
[3] We've had some. ~ { 
[4] He saw one or other of the men. ~ { 


[5] I’ve bought something for you. ~ { 


17) I was speaking to someone. ~ { 


[10] He sometimes [or always] visits us. ~ { 
[11] They've arrived already. ~ They haven't arrived yet. 


, longer. | 
[12] He's still at school. ~ 4 He’suotatechoolany 45. 


He’s no longer at school. 


[13] I can help (to some extent). ~ I can’t help at all. 
I’m not any (the) wiser now. 


[14] I’m (somewhat) wiser now. ~ 4 ^ 
n {Re 


wiser now. 
none " 


[15] Her mother's coming, too. ~ Her mother's not coming either. 


In all cases (except possibly that of never), the combination of not (-n’t) and 


the nonassertive word is more colloquial and idiomatic than the negative 
variant. The absence of a negative word for yet, at all, and either means that 
there is only one negative version in examples 11, 13, and 15 (but çf Note [a]. 

Assertive items may follow a negative if they fall outside the scope of 
negation (cf 10.64). 

The primary difference between some and any (and between the some- and 
any- compounds) is that some is specific, though unspecified, while any is 
nonspecific. That is, some implies an amount or number that is known to the 


Note 
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speaker. This difference tends to correlate with the difference between 
positive and negative contexts: 


Ihave some money on me. [a specific, though unspecified amount 
of money] 

I don't have any money on me. [an unspecified, and also nonspecific 
amount of money; no limit on the amount is assumed] 


[a] It is not quite true to say that there is no negative word corresponding to the adverb either; 
neither and nor both occur as negative additive subjuncts, but only in an initial position with 
negative inversion: 

He couldn't speak, (and) neither could he walk. 

He couldn't speak, nor could he walk. 

He couldn't speak, and he couldn't walk either. 

He couldn't speak or walk either. 


* All these sentences mean the same, but the first two are somewhat literary in tone, while the last 
. two are decidedly colloquial. 


[b] Nowhere is more usual when a modal auxiliary is present. Compare / can find it nowhere with 
the unusual J found it nowhere and I've found it nowhere. But cf the usual It's nowhere to be found 
[‘It can't be found anywhere.’]. 


Nonassertive contexts ` 
Apart from negative contexts, nonassertive items appear in a number of 
other contexts. They include: 


(i) Yes-no questions that expect a negative response or are neutral in 
expectation (11. 6 f): 
Do you know any of the teachers here? 
Gi) wh-questions (11.14): 
Who has ever read the play? 
(iii) putative should-clauses (14.25): 
It's odd that he should ever notice it... 
(iv) conditional clauses (15,33): 
If anyone ever says that, pretend not to hear. 


(v) comparative clauses (10.637): 
I have more stamps than I’ve yet shown you. 
(vi) restrictive relative clauses modifying generic noun phrases, where the 
clauses have conditional meaning: 
Students who have any complaints should raise their hands. 
[‘If students have any complaints, they should raise their hands.’] 
All that he has ever said confirms my suspicions of his motives. 


(vii) after words that are morphologically negative or that have negative 
import: 
It’s unlikely that she has ever been to Scotland. 
You still have time before you have any need to register. 
[You don’t have any need to register now.?] 
He's too old to play any rigorous games. 
['He doesn't play any rigorous games.'] 


Note 
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They can prevent any demonstrations. 
I fail to see any force in your arguments. 

Tm reluctant to give her any advice. 

It’s hard to do any work under these conditions. 


[a] Some verbs (sometimes in combination with certain modal auxiliaries) tend to occur in 
negative or other nonassertive contexts: 


, bear ] 
I [D lois J) fsa) that type of music. [cf 2/ can bear that type of music.) 
abide. 


They don't mind waiting.  [cf: *They minded waiting.] 

I wouldn't care to be in his shoes. 

My parents didn't budge from their first offer. 

Y won't let on what I saw. å 
On the other hand, would rather cannot be negated in a declarative sentence (cf 3.45): 

I'd rather have an apple. [cf: ~ I wouldn't rather have an apple; acceptable only as a 

denial sentence] : 

Would(n't) you rather have an apple? 

The lexical verb can be negated: I'd rather not tell you about it. 
When used as modal auxiliaries, need (esp BrE as a modal) and dare are restricted to 

nonassertive contexts. Stereotyped J daresay is an exception. 
[b] Much, many, and far tend to be restricted to nonassertive contexts when unmodified: 

I don’t like them (very) much. 

I don't have (very) much money. 

We didn't see (very) many on our last visit. 

"They don't live (very) far from us. 
On the other hand, other items that are semantically similar tend to be restricted to assertive 
contexts: 


a great deal. 


Tlike them t little. 


a good many 

We saw 4 a great 2 on our last visit. 
a few 

Contrast: 


live very far 
They { don't tive) too far from us. 
a long way. 
Temporal Jong and very long tend to be restricted to assertive contexts: 


Ican't stay (very) long. 


Contrast: 
Ican('t) stay ron ; 


a long time. 


Negative intensification 

There are various ways of giving emotive intensification to a negative, some 
examples of which are given here. Nonassertive expressions of extent besides 
at all include: 


by any means 
in the slightest 
in the least 


in any way 
a bit Cinformal» 


Negative determiners and pronouns are given emphasis by at all, whatever, 
and whatsoever: 


I found nothing at all the matter with him. 
You have no excuse whatever. 
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Never is repeated for emphasis, or else combined with an intensifying phrase 
such as in (all) my life: 


T'll never, never go there again. 
I’ve never in all my life seen such a crowd. 


Never itself may serve for some as an emphatic informal negative in denials: 


(DI never stayed there last night. ['I certainly didn't stay there 
last night.'] 


The combinations not one and not a (single) are emphatic alternatives to no as 
a countable determiner (cf 10.58): 

Not a word came from her lips. We left not a single bottle behind. 
Other emotively coloured expressions include: 


He didn’t give me a thing. (informal) 

I don't care a damn whether we win or lose. (familiar? 
She didn't say a word about it. (informal 

No way will I accept such an offer. (familiar) 


Some expressions are formed in combination with specific verbs: 


He won't lift a finger to help you. I won't drink a drop. 

I didn't sleep a wink: He didn't move a muscle. 

She didn't bat an eye(lid).: We didn't see a soul. 

They won't budge an inch. 

On the other hand, the intensifiers quite, pretty, and rather are assertive: 
: quite 
They drive 4 pretty > fast. 
rather 


Contrast the unacceptability (except in denial sentences) of: 
quite N 
*They don't drive 4 pretty » fast. 

rather 


N 


Similarly, far as intensifier of comparatives is assertive: 


The food was far better than I expected. 
*The food wasn’t far better than I expected. 


Other assertive intensifiers include no end (of), which intensifies noun phrases 
as well as verbs: 


She praised the play no end. It was no end of a mess. 


For assertive rather in would rather, cf 10.61 Note [a], and for assertive much, 
cf 10.61 Note [b]. 


[a] To speak of is an informal nonassertive downtoner (8.1117): 

They haven't any money, to speak of. 
[b] Quite is acceptable in a negative sentence when it modifies a phrase with the postmodifier 
enough: 


10.63 
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They don't drive quite fast enough. It wasn't quite long enough. 
[c] In informal style, too may be synonymous with very; hence, there may be a shift of meaning 
in negation or when too modifies words with negative meaning: 
They drive too fast. ['They drive faster than they should’; ‘They don't drive slowly enough."] 
They don't drive too fast. [They don't drive very fast’; the sentence can also be a denial of 
the positive statement.] 
"That's too bad. "That's very bad.'] 
[d] Could care less (esp AmE) is sometimes used in the same sense as couldn't care ins but there 
are prescriptive objections to the locution. 
[e] Ever is sometimes used as an intensifier in combination with never: I'll never ever stay with 
them again. 


More than one nonassertive item 

If a clause is negative, it is usually negative throughout, or at least until the 
beginning of a final adjunct (cf 10.64). Nonassertive items must normally be 
used after the negative element in place of every assertive item that would 
have occurred in the corresponding positive clause: 


I've never travelled anywhere by air yet. 

Ihaven't ever been on any of the big liners, either. 
No one has ever said anything to either of us. 

Not many of the refugees have anywhere to live yet. 


Notice that negative items (normally only one) must always precede the 
nonassertive items, as in this series of corresponding clauses: | ` 


I don't give any pocket money to any of my children at any time. 
Igive no pocket money to any of my children at any time. 

I give pocket money to none of my children at any time. 

I give pocket money to my children at no time. 


The further the negative word is postposted, the more questionable the 
sentence is, because the sentence is at first perceived as positive and then has 
to be reinterpreted as negative. 


In nonstandard English, a negative item can be used wherever in standard English a nonassertive 
item follows a negative: 

STANDARD: No one ever said anything to anybody. 

NONSTANDARD: No one never said nothing to nobody. 
Such double or multiple negatives are condemned by prescriptive grammatical tradition (cf 
further 10.70). 


Scope of negation 

A negative item may be said to govern (or determine the occurrence of) a 
nonassertive only if the latter is within the SCOPE of the negative, ie within 
the stretch of language over which the negative item has a semantic influence. 
The scope of the negation normally extends from the negative item itself to 
the end of the clause, but it need not include an end-placed adverbial. In a 
clause with the clause negator not or a negative word such as never or hardly 
in the same position after the operator, adverbials occurring before the 
negative normally lie outside the scope. There is thus a contrast between: 
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She definitely didn't speak to him. 
pn. ES 


(‘It’s definite that she didn't speak to him."] 
She didn't definitely speak to him. 
ium rm rem 
[‘It’s not definite that she spoke to him.’] 


(The scope is marked by the horizontal brackets.) 
When an adjunct is final, it may or may not lie outside the scope: 


I wasn’t Listening all the TiME. n1 
* j $: 3 
I wasn't listening all the TIME. [2] 
pea a deer 


The difference of scope, which is here marked by intonation, reflects an 
important difference of meaning: [1] means ‘For the whole time, I wasn't 
listening’, whereas [2] means ‘It is not true that I was listening all the time’. 
If an assertive form is used in the adjunct, the adjunct must lie outside the 
scope; therefore [3] and [4] below parallel [1] and [2]: 


I didn't listen to some of the speakers. [3] 
[9 


[‘There were some of the speakers that I didn't listen to.’] 


I didn’t listen to any of the speakers. [4]: 


EAS Lec 
(There were not any speakers that I listened to.’] 


Disjuncts and conjuncts (cf 8.121//) always lie outside the scope of clause 


negation, whatever their position: 


She doesn’t know him, unfortunately. 
SAS 
She doesn’tiknow him, however. 


] 
The scope can sometimes extend into a subordinate clause: 


She didn’t know I would come to her whenever she needed any advice. 
un —————— RES) 


I wouldn't like you to disturb anyone. 
L 
When a negative adberbial is positioned initially, the subject and operator follow the negative 
item. In that case, the subject may have a nonassertive form: 
Never have any of them been interested in music. 
Very occasionally, the scope of negation may extend to an adjunct that has been fronted from its 
normal position, in which case a nonassertive may occur in the adjunct (without subject- 
operator inversion) +. 
To any of those speakers I wouldn't listen. (rare? 
A more common fronting (with subject-operator inversion) is: 
To none of those speakers would I listen. 
The normal form is: 
I wouldn't listen to any of those speakers. 
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Focus of negation 
We need to identify not only the.scope, but also the FOCUS of negation. A 
special or contrastive nuclear stress falling on a particular part of the clause 
indicates that the contrast of meaning implicit in the negation is located at 
that spot, and also that the rest of the clause can be understood in a positive 
sense. To distinguish the parts that are to be understood negatively and 
positively, we need to refine our notion of scope to allow for DISCONTINUOUS 
SCOPE and also to allow for the part preceding the negative item to come 
within the scope of negation. Different placements of the focus distinguish 
thefollowing sentences. The parts that are not within the scopeare understood 
positively: 


I didn't take Joan to swim in the PÓOL today. — I forgot to do so. 
Das a | 


I didn’t take JÓAN to swim in the pool today. — It was Mary. 


c r3 
I didn't take Joan to swim in the pool today — just to see it. 
) 
I didn't take Joan to swim in the PÓOL today. — I took her to the 
— jz) seaside. 


I didn't take Joan to swim in the pool topAy. — It was last week that I 
L( —! did so. 


ï didn’t take Joan to swim in the pool today. — It was my brother who 
Wo} took her. 


The positive implications can be made explicit by alternative negation: 


I don’t like cOrfee, but I do like TEA. 


_( 


I don’t mind the NÓISE, but I do mind the HEAT. 
)—— 
or by focused negation: 


It's not CÓrfee that I like (, but tea). 
ress 


It’s not the NOIsE that I mind (, but the heat). 
EI 


Scope and focus are interrelated such that the scope must include the focus. 
From this it follows that one way of signalling the extent of the scope is by 
the position of the focus. Indeed, since the scope of the negation is often not 
otherwise clearly signalled, we can indicate it by where we place the 
information focus. One example of this is when the scope of the negation is | 
atypically extended to include a subordinate clause, with a contrastive fall- | 
rise to emphasize this: ; 


I didn't leave HÓME because I was afraid of my FATHer. 
LI 


[= Because I was afraid of my father, I didn't leave home.] 


i] 
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I didn’t leave home because I was afraid of my FATHer. [2] 
{= I left home, but it wasn't because I was afraid of my father.] 


With more usual intonation, [1] allots a separate tone unit to each clause, and 
so places the because-clause outside the scope of the negative. (This 
interpretation can also be singled out by a comma in writing.) But [2] extends 
a single tone unit over both, and places a contrastive fall + rise on father. 
The effect of this is to place negative focus on the because-clause, so that the 
main clause is understood positively. Variable scope applies also to the when- 
clauses in [3] and [4]: 

She didn't come to sEE him when he ASKED. [31 

— — . 
[2 When he asked, she didn't come to see him.] 


She didn't come to see him when he ASKED. [4] 


[= She came to see him, but not at the time he asked her to 
come to see him.] 


In [3] the when-clause is an adverbial of the sentence, whereas in [4] it is an 
adverbial of the preceding infinitive clause. 

Intonation may be crucial also in marking whether or not the subject is the 
focus of negation, a distinction that may be needed in subjects containing 
one of the universal items all or every: 


All the children didn't sLBEP. [‘All the children failed to sleep.'] [5] 
ae 


ALL the children didn’t sleep. [' Not all the children slept.’] [6] 
(ee e seco 
[6] has contrastive (fall + rise) information focus. The construction of [5] is 
unusual; more common is the paraphrase with a negative subject: None of 
the children slept. 


[a] In denial sentences the clause negator may have the focus, since the rest of the clause has 


already been asserted or implied: 
J did NOT offer her some chocolates. [‘It is not true that I offered her some chocolates."] 
[S : 


The same effect is achieved by focus on a negative operator: 
I pipn't offer her some chocolates. 
LII i 


or some other negative word: 
I never offerediher some chocolates. 
NObody offered her some chocolates. 
[b] When the focus is on a gradable item, the effect is usually to indicate less than the norm: 
The room isn’t LARGE, but it will do. * 
But the context may indicate the reverse: 
The room isn't (just) LARGE, it's enormous. 


Local negation 
Local negation negates a word or phrase, without making the clause negative 
(cf 10.57). A common type is exemplified in [1]: 
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in some ways. | Ll 
*in any respect. f 


She’s a not unattractive woman, { 


In [1] not negates unattractive but not the whole clause, as we can see from 
the inadmissibility of the nonassertive item any. Contrast the clausal negation 
in [2], where the tag question is positive: 


She’s not an attractive woman 


MERA : i is she? 
She isn't an attractive woman } in any respect, is [2] 


The effect of not in [1] is merely to reverse the already negative force of the 
following expression. Such double negative phrases are devices of understate- 
ment, She is a not entirely unintelligent woman meaning ‘She is a fairly 
intelligent woman’; similarly, He's not a too sympathetic doctor means ‘He’s a 
rather unsympathetic doctor’. The double negative phrases require a gradable 
adjective or adverb as head, tlie negation indicating a point between the two 
extremes of the gradable scale; for [1] the point is somewhere between 
unattractive and attractive. Here are other examples of double negative 
phrases: 


They made some not unintelligent observations. [3] 
They are paying a not inconsiderable amount in rent. [4] 
The announcement was followed by a not unexpected silence. [5] 
I visit them rot infrequently. [6] 
He writes not inelegantly. (7] 


Each of these sentences corresponds to a positive sentence in which the 
double negative is replaced by a downtoner (cf 8.111). Thus, [3] may be 
paraphrased by They made some fairly intelligent observations and [4] by They 
are paying a rather considerable amount in rent. We may similarly paraphrase 
the double negative phrases in the other three sentences by positive phrases 
with downtoners: a somewhat expected silence [5], fairly frequently [6], rather 
elegantly [7]. 

Some content disjuncts (cf 8.127f'), those either having a negative prefix 
or conveying unexpectedness, may be negated: 


Not unnaturally, we rejected their complaint. [8] 
Not surprisingly, they missed the train. [9] 


Not unnaturally in [8] is a double negative phrase, and the effect of the 
negation is to understate ('as was rather expected"), as in the double negative 
phrases in [1-7]. In [9], not simply negates surprisingly (that's not surprising"). 

In another type of local negation, not modifies a degree adverb, which in 
turn modifies a positive gradable adjective or adverb: 


They own two not very fierce dogs. | rather docile] [10] 
Isaw a not too sympathetic report about you. ['rather 

unsympathetic'] [11] 
I visit them not very often. [12] 
Janet arrived not much earlier than Bob. [13] 
Derek drives not as well as expected. [14] 


Sentences [12-14], with the gradable adverbs, correspond to negative 
sentences; for example, [12] corresponds to / don't visit them very often, though 
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[12] exhibits local negation, not clause negation. On the other hand, sentences 
[10] and [11] do not correspond to negative sentences, because the adjective 
phrases are not clause elements, but are embedded in noun phrases that are 
elements. The adjective phrases correspond to an antonymous adjective 
modified by a downtoner: ‘rather tame dogs’ [10], ‘a somewhat unsympathetic 
report’ [11]. 

Not may also modify adverbial expressions of extent in distance or time: 


They live not far from us. : [15] 
I saw Dave not long ago. fairly recently’) [16] 
We were there not many years after the war. [‘just a few years’] [17] 


Since the modified phrase is a clause element in [15], the sentence corresponds 
toa negative sentence (‘They don’t live far away from us."). 

The quantifiers a few and a little may be negated by not and the quantifier 
little by no: 


They have not a few eccentrics in their family. 
I sensed not a little hostility in his manner. 
They displayed no little interest in her progress. (formal 


These negative quantifiers have the clear force of understatement. A similar 
effect is conveyed by the comparatives more, less, and fewer when they are 
negated by either not or no: 


You may take no more than an hour’s break for lunch. 

They'll pay, you not less than ten dollars an hour. 

I have been able to collect no fewer than sixty signatures for the 
petition; — 


No is somewhat more emphatic than not in these contexts. 
Prepositional ‘phrases may also be negated, whether as adjuncts or as 
postmodifiers in noun phrases, by a negative word within the complement: 


He was decorated by none other than the President. 
TIl give it to you for nothing. 
We cleared the table in no time. 
She replied with not a moment's hesitation. 
[cf: without a moment's hesitation] 
The brothers set out on their hike with never a worry in the world. 
Our house has one wall with no windows. 
It was a decision of no consequence. 


l 
An unusual type of local negation appears in noun phrases that express a 
compressed predication: 


No news is good news. 
['Receiving no news is good news.'] 
The company promised no victimization. 
['The company promised that there would be no victimization.’] 
Something is better than nothing. 
[Having something is better than having nothing."] 
The children want nothing but television. 
['The children want to do nothing but watch television.'] 
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In local negation, an initial negative adverbial does not cause subject- 
operator inversion (cf 10.58/). We may therefore contrast local negation in 
the [a] sentences below with clause negation in the [b] sentences. The [a] 
sentences are distinctly less usual: 


In no time we cleared the table. 


['We cleared the table within a short time.'] [18a] 
At no time was war as imminent as now. 

['War wasn't as imminent as now at any previous time.’] [18b] 
Not even ten years ago you could see such a film. 

['You could see such a film as recently as ten years ago.'] [19a] 
Not even ten years ago could you see such a film. 

['You couldn't see such a film even ten years ago.'] [19b] 


(Even) with no coaching he will pass the exam. 
['He will pass the exam (even) without coaching.’] .[20a] 
With no coaching will he pass the exam. 
[Whatever coaching is provided will not enable him 
to pass the exam.] [205] 


The paraphrases show that semantically the [a] sentences are positive and 
the [b] sentences are negative. The [a] sentences take a negative tag question 
n no time we cleared the table, didn't we?) whereas the [b] sentences take a 
positive tag question (At no time was war as imminent as now, was it?) 

It is convenient to refer briefly here to the uses of the negative response 


word no. The selection of no is determined by whether it negates the implied 


or given statement: 
A: I didn’t do too good a job today. B: No, you pipn't. [21] 
A: I did a good job today. B: No you Dipn’t. [22] 


Notice that the use of no is not determined by the speaker's disagreement 
with a previous speaker's statement, since in [21], unlike [22], speaker B 
agrees with speaker A. Contrast: 


A: I didn’t do too good a job today. B: Yes, you pip. [23] 
A:Idida good job today. B: Yes, you Dip. [24] 


Yes is used in [23] even though speaker B disagrees with speaker A. The same 
principle applies to responses to yes-no questions: 


Yes (, it Is). 


arue ac a ad 
A:Isitraining? B: M ( it isn’t). 


But since the yes-no question typically asks for a response on the truth value 
of the corresponding statement (‘Is it or is it not true that it’s raining ?’), the 
responses coincide with an assertion (yes) or a denial (no) of its truth value. 


[a] Local negation also occurs in correlation with but when not is positioned before a clause 
element (cf 13.42): 
They want not your pity but your help. 
[cf clause negation: They don't want your pity but your help.] 
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You should pay attention not to what they say but to what they do. 
I saw not ČNE official, but THREE. 
A tone unit boundary is normal before riot. NOM 
[b] They argued about nothing is ambiguous between clause and local negation: "They didn't 
argue about anything’ or ‘They argued, but the argument was about nothing (of significance)’. 
[c] For not as a pro-form for a negative direct object clause (as in Z believe not, I hope not, I guess 
not), cf 12.28. 


Negation of modal auxiliaries 


Present forms of modals 

The scope of negation may or may not include the meaning of the modal 
auxiliaries. We therefore distinguish between AUXILIARY NEGATION and MAIN 
VERB NEGATION. The contrast is shown in the two following sentences with 
may not, where the paraphrases indicate the scope of negation: 

AUXILIARY NEGATION 


You may not smoke in here. ['You are not allowed to smoke in here.'] 
(ee 


MAIN VERB NEGATION 
They may not like the party. 
p 


[‘It is possible that they do not like the party.'] 


We give examples below of the modal auxiliaries, according to whether the 
scope of negation usually includes the auxiliary or excludes it. The senses of 
the modal auxiliaries are discussed in 4.49f. 


AUXILIARY NEGATION 
may not [= ‘permission’] 


You may not go swimming. ['You are not allowed . . .”] 
ea ee ree ee 


cannot, can't [in all senses] 


You can't be serious. [‘It is not possible that . . .’] 
N 
t 
You can't go swimming. [‘You are not allowed to. . .'] 
See 


He can’t ride a bicycle. ['He is not able to. . .'] 
a irs 


need not, needn't (both esp BrE) 
You needn’t pay that fine. [You are not obliged to . . .'] 
DO | 


It needn’t always be my fault. [*It is not necessary that . . .'] 
E ra ct M eres] 


dare not, daren't- 


J daren't quarrel with them. 
plac uet. 


['I haven't got the courage to quarrel with them.'] 
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MAIN VERB NEGATION 
may not [= ‘possibility’] 


They may not bother to come if it’s wet. 
ce a eo e cru 


['It is possible that they will not bother to come . . .'] 
shall not, shan't (all senses; esp BrE; shan't rare even in BrE) 


Don't worry. You shan't lose your reward. 
poc rus cj 


-FTU make sure that you don't lose your reward.'] 


Ishan't know you when you return. [ʻI predict that I will not know . . .'] 
E erc. conf 


must not, mustn't [obligation] 


You mustn't keep us waiting. 
lIll— 9 xri 


[It is essential that you don’t keep us waiting'] 


ought not, oughtn't [both senses; for ought with the bare infinitive, cf 3.43 
Note [a]] 


You oughtn't to keep us waiting. [‘obligation’] 
(i ae ceu 


He oughtn't to be long. ['tentative inference'] 
ft 
The distinction between auxiliary and main negation is neutralized for will 
in all its senses, as the paraphrases below indicate: 


Don’t worry. I won’t interfere. [‘I don’t intend to interfere’; ‘I intend 
not to interfere.'] 

He won't do what he's told. ['He refuses to do what he's told"; *He 
insists on not doing what he's told.’] 

They won't have arrived yet. ['It's not probable that they've arrived 
yet’; ‘I predict that they haven't arrived yet.’] 


The auxiliary negation of must in the logical necessity sense is usually 
achieved through can’t: 


They must be telling lies. [*It is certain that they are telling lies.'] 
~ They can't be telling lies. ['It's not possible that they are telling lies.'] 


But must not and mustn't occur in this sense occasionally in AmE and, still 
more occasionally, in BrE. This use (instead of can't) seems to be gaining 
favour. A less emphatic negation of must in the same sense may be achieved 
with needn't and don't have to (esp AmE), both of which have the epistemic 
meanings of ‘not necessary’ and ‘not obliged to’: 


It must be hot now in Florida. 


~It [uei have a be hot in Florida now. 
needn’t 


[‘It’s not certain that it is hot in Florida now’ or ‘It’s not necessarily 
the case that it is hot in Florida now.’] 


Additional exercises 


a Read the questions and Clare's answers. Then write sentences about Clare. 


1 Are you married? j'-eheetmuede 14 
2 Do you live in London? 2 .S9helivesin London... 

3 Are you a student? pet. c cov 
á Have you got a car? cette tetera > 

5 Do you go out a lot? 5a eee M 
6 | Have you got a lot of friends? CN oco see NE e 
7 Do you like London? pae — € . 9 
8 Do you like dancing? 8 

9 9 


Are you interested in sport? 


Zp Complete the questions. 


Ben. 
Yes, | am. 
In Barton Road. | 
Yes, a daughter. 
She's three. 


married? | 
MIS ct ree E ? | 
any children? | 


I'm 29. 
| work in a supermarket. | 
No, | hate it. 
Yes, | have. 

No, | usually go by bus. 


Vcn AU UMEN to work by car? 


— 


3 Who is this man That's my brother. 
à Michael. 
EU c E Moo c M He's a travel agent. 


in London? No, in Manchester. } 
Rn) Write sentences from these words. All the sentences are present. 

1 Sarahoften/tennis —— Sarah often Plays tennis. es 
2 myparents/anewcar di... My parente have got a new Car... 

3 myshoes/dity —.... pvc amy 
4 Sonia / 32 years old SOY eee E ECCE Ens 
SVENO ES dee a a os mnc omit M 
US ANCIN EVA eI VEINS rc" 
PEU UI meven Cl nr MR NT TTE E 
oie) NESEY C101 | 5, i sad MM ED uL MEAE LL LL LM n HP 
ESTIS IONS IER APIS HR mmm C OOo RSS 
10 Emma / German very well DM mmm eer c eer cc c 
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The auxiliary negation of must in the obligation sense is needn't or don't have 
to: 
A: Must we pack now? 


don't have to 
B: No, we needn't 


[‘It is not necessary for us to pack till tomorrow’; ‘We are not obliged 
to pack till tomorrow."] 


pack till tomorrow. 


Because of the diametric opposition of meaning between *permission' and 
‘obligation’, an odd-seeming equivalence exists between may not ['not 
permitted to'] and mustr't [obliged not to’}: 


You mustn't go swimming today. 
LII. 


= You may not go swimming today. 
De ciel 


In the possibility sense, cannot and can't, which take auxiliary negation, 
contrast with may not, which takes main verb negation: 
She can’t be serious. [‘It’s not possible that she’s serious.’] 
(Seer 
She may not be serious. [‘It’s possible that she's not serious. ’] 
bee 


Past forms of modals > 
The past tense negative auxiliaries (mightn't, couldn't, wouldn't, shouldn't) 
follow the same negative pattern as their present tense equivalents (but cf 
4.61ff: 
tH 
AUXILIARY NEGATION 
could not, couldn't [in all senses] 
She couldn't be s#Rious. [‘It is not possible . . . , is it?'] 
(ER el 


We couldn't smoke in the restaurant. [We were not allowed to. . ."] 
(C SE MAC HS: 


1 ES 
He couldn't drive a car. [‘He was not able to. . .] 
EL 


MAIN VERB NEGATION 
might not, mightn't 


They might not be telling lies. [‘It is possible that they are not . . .'] 
| a | 


should not, shouldn't [all senses] 


You shouldn't say anything. (‘You are advised not to say anything.) 
E eee 


We shouldn't be long. [According to my information, we won't be 
L———1 long] 


They shouldn't be there yet. [‘It is probable that they are not there yet.’] 
| aver eae 


Note 
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As is the case ‘with will (cf 10.67), the distinction between auxiliary and 
main verb negation is neutralized for would in all senses: 


He wouldn’t carry the baby. [‘refused to carry’ or ‘insisted on 
not carrying] 

He usually wouldn't drive to work. [was not in the habit of driving’ or 
‘was in the habit of not driving’) 

That wouldn't be the doorbell. [‘It’s not probable that it’s the doorbell’ 
or ‘I predict that it's not the doorbell.'] 


The past tense negative auxiliaries display contrasts in the scope of 
negation similar to those for the present tense form. Could not and couldn't 
contrast with might not and mightn't: 


She couldn't be serious. ['It's not possible that she is serious’ or ‘She was 
not able to be serious.'] j 
She might not be serious. [‘It’s possible that she is not serious.’] 


Similar contrasts are found between shouldn't, on the one hand, and couldn't, 
needn't, and don't have to, on the other hand: 


It shouldn't be hot in Florida now. [It's likely that it's not hot in 
Florida now.'] : 

It couldn’t be hot in Florida now. [‘It’s not possible that it’s hot in 
Florida now.'] 


It n t 


doesn't have st be hot in Florida now. 


(‘It’s not certain that it’s hot in Florida now.’] 


[a] Might and might not in the permission sense are rare, occurring chiefly in polite questions: 
Might I (not) have a word with you? ` 
I wonder whether I might (not) have a word with you. 
fb] The marginal modal auxiliary need forms its past equivalent with have (esp BrE): 
You needn't have paid that fine. ['You didn't need to pay. . . (BrE and AmE)] 
| Rae ONE Seeker A 


The marginal modal auxiliary dare has a past form dared (esp BrE): 
I dared not quarrel with them. 
ed 


Negation with do and the bare infinitive is usual both for the present and the past: 


don’t 5 
I { didn’ 1 dare quarrel with them. 


The lexical verbs are more commonly used: didn't need to, didn't dare to (cf 3.40f for a more 
detailed discussion). 


Predication negation 

Very rarely, PREDICATION NEGATION occurs in the context of denials and 
permission. In predication negation, a modal auxiliary is used with a different 
scope of negation than is normal for that auxiliary. With a special emphatic 
pause before not, one might say: 


They may ‘not go swimming. [‘They are allowed not to go swimming.’] 
pod 
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You can (simply) 'not obey the order. ['It's possible for you not to obey 
L—L———————4À  theorder.'] 


In such instances of main verb negation, the clause is not negated (cf 10.57), 
since we can say (though it is unusual to do so): 


A: They don't want to go swimming. 

B: I suppose so. OK, let's agree that they may 'not go swimming. 
A: YEs, they MAY. 
You can 'not obey the order, can’t you? 


On the other hand, this predication negation differs from local negation (cf 
10.66) in that it can extend over several clause elements beginning with the 
main verb. 

Predication negation may also be followed by nonassertive forms: 


You could 'not attend any of the meetings. [‘It’s possible for you not to 
attend any of the meetings.’] 


Because both kinds of negation may occur with the same auxiliary, 
acceptable instances of two negators in the same clause sometimes arise: 


Ican't "not obey her. ['It's not possible for me not to obey her’, ‘I have 
to obey her."] 


You can’t not admire him. ['It's not possible for you not to admire 
him’, ‘You have to admire him.”] 


More natural ways of expressing a corresponding negation would be: 


Ican't help obeying her. 
Ican't help but obey her. [The only thing I can do is to obey her.’] 


You can’t help admiring him. 
You can't (help) but admire him. 


On the subjunct use of but, cf 8.111. 
Occasionally, two negators may be used with auxiliaries other than modals: 


She didn’t ‘not like them. [‘She didn’t dislike them.’] 
They don't often 'not remember her birthday. 
(‘They don’t often fail to remember her birthday.’] 
He hasn't ever 'not understood a lecture. 
[‘He hasn't ever failed to understand a lecture."] 
1 


| 


Double negation 
As we have seen in 10.69, two negatives occasionally occur in the same 


clause. Our example there involved a combination of auxiliary and main 
verb negation, but other combinations occur: 


Not many people have nowhere to live. [‘Most people have somewhere 
to live.’] 


No one has nothing to offer to society. ['Everyone has something to 
offer to society.'] 


Nobody has nothing to eat. [‘Everyone has something to eat.’] 
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Not all imperatives have no subject. [‘Some imperatives have a 
subject.'] 
Never before had none of the committee members supported the 
mayor. 
[‘Some of the committee members had always supported the 
mayor before.'] 


None of us have never told lies. [‘All of us have told lies at some time.'] 


These sentences are somewhat similar to the double negative of logic: each 
negative has its separate value, and it is possible to find paraphrases, like 
those just given, which cancel out each negative, leaving an entirely positive 
sentence in meaning. Syntactically, however, the sentences are negative; for 
example, they require positive tag questions (cf 11.8ff): 


Not all imperatives have no subject, do they? 


The double negation in standard English is very different from the double 
or multiple negation in nonstandard English, where the additional negatives 
are used-in place of nonassertive words in standard English (cf 10.63 Note). 
The additional negatives in nonstandard English do not cancel out previous 
negatives. 


Bibliographical note 
On major theoretical discussions, see Chafe (1970); Chomsky (1957; 1965); Lyons (1977); 
Stockwell et al (1973). ME 

On syntactic structures and functions, see Bach (1967); Dušková (1976); Ellegård (1978) 
for frequency data; Gleason (1965), esp Chapter 13; Halliday (1967-68); Keenan (1976); 
Matthews (1980); Mittwoch (1971); Smith (1978). 

On semantic roles, see Anderson (1977); Chafe (1970), esp Chapters 9 & 12; Dik (1978), esp 
Chapters 3-5; Fillmore (1968; 1977b); Halliday (1967-68); Longacre (1976), Chapter 2; Lyons 
(1977), Chapter 12; Schlesinger (1979). 

On it and there, see Bolinger (1977a), Chapters 4 & 5. 

On cognate and eventive objects, see Baron (1971); Nickel (1968); Olsson (1961); Wierzbicka 
(1982). 

On number concord, see Juul (1975). 

On vocatives, see Whitcut (1980); Zwicky (1974). 

On negation, see Bolinger (1977a), Chapters 2 & 3; Horn (19782); Jackendoff (1969); 
Jespersen (1917); Klima (1964); Stockwell et al (1973), Chapter 5; Tottie (1977; 1980). 
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Sentence types 


Formal classification. 
In Chapter 10 we described the simple sentence primarily in terms of 
declarative sentences. We now turn to the other major types of sentences. 
These are more easily described in relation to the declarative, since to 
describe them we require.additional rules; for example, we need rules for the 
insertion of DO as operator in many yes-no interrogatives, for the initial 
positioning of the wh-element in wh-interrogatives and in exclamatives, and 
for the presence or (generally) absence of a normally obligatory subject in 
imperatives. 

Simple sentences may be divided into four major syntactic types 
differentiated by their form. Their use correlates largely with different 
discourse functions (cf 11.2). i 


(D) DECLARATIVES are sentences in which the subject is present and 
generally precedes the verb: 


Pauline gave Tom a digital watch for his birthday. 
On exceptional declaratives not containing a subject cf 12.46/f. 


(II) INTERROGATIVES are sentences which are formally marked in one of 
two ways: 


(i) yes-no interrogatives: the operator is placed in front of the subject: 
Did Pauline give Tom a digital watch for his birthday? 

(ii) wh-interrogatives: the interrogative wh-element is positioned initially: 
What did Pauline give Tom for his birthday? 


(III) IMPERATIVES are sentences which normally have no overt grammatical 
subject, and whose verb has the base form (cf 3.2): 


Give me a digital watch for my birthday. 


(IV) EXCLAMATIVES are sentences which have an initial phrase introduced 
by what or how, usually with subject-verb order (cf 11.317): 


What a fine watch he received for his birthday! 
There are also some minor sentence types, which will be considered in 
11.38ff. 


[a] For (II) above, the operator need not be placed immediately in front of the subject (cf 11.7). 
[b] For dependent interrogatives, cf 15.5f; for dependent exclamatives, cf 15.7; for correspond- 
ences in indirect speech, cf 14.33. 


Discourse functions 
Associated with these four sentence types are four classes of discourse 
functions: 


(a) STATEMENTS are primarily used to convey information. 


Note 
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(b) QUESTIONS are primarily used to seek information on a specific point 
(of 11.47). 

(c) DIRECTIVES are primarily used to instruct somebody to do something 
(of 11.249). 

(d) EXCLAMATIONS are primarily used for expressing the extent to which 
the speaker is impressed by something (cf 11.31/). 


Direct association between syntactic class and semantic class is the norm, 
but the two classes do not always match, as the following sentences illustrate: 


Pauline gave Tom a digital WATCH? [1] 
What doicare? [2] 
I'd'love a cup of TEA. ; [3] 
Isn't Christine cLÈver! [4] 


[1] is a declarative question (cf 11.12); it is syntactically declarative but 
semantically a question. On the other hand, the rhetorical question (cf 11.23) 
in [2] is syntactically an interrogative but semantically a statement ('I 
certainly don't care’). In [3] the declarative is semantically a directive 
suggesting that the hearer bring the speaker a cup of tea. Finally, [4] is 
syntactically interrogative but semantically an exclamation; contrast How 
clever Christine is !, which is syntactically exclamative as well as semantically 
an exclamation. 


A traditional term for directive is ‘command’, but that has a more restricted meaning in this 
book, cf 11.29. 


lllocutionary acts 

The four semantic classes of discourse functions constitute a closed class of 
sentence categories that distinguish discourse functions at the most general 
level. But we can make many more refined distinctions. For example, a 
statement can be used to make an assertion [1], to make a prediction [2], or 
tooffer an apology (3]: 


Engineers are building massive hydroelectric projects in China. [1] 
It's going to rain any minute now. [2] 
I’m sorry about the delay. [3] 


Assertion, prediction, and apology are pragmatic categories that indicate 
how the semantic classes of sentences are used in actual utterances. 

Utterances of sentences are SPEECH ACTS, ie acts of verbal behaviour 
(spoken or written). When a person performs a speech act, that person at one 
and the same time utters a particular utterance, namely a LOCUTIONARY ACT. 
We use ILLOCUTIONARY ACT to refer to a speech act identified with reference 
to the communication intention of the hearer. The intended effect of an 
illocutionary dct is its ILLOCUTIONARY FORCE. Occasionally, the speaker 
explicitly refers to the illocutionary act being performed by using a 
PERFORMATIVE VERB: 


I apologize for my remarks. 
Your presence at the meeting is requested. 


Note 
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Ipromise you a bicycle for your birthday. 
' Smoking in this compartment is forbidden. 


But generally, performative verbs are not present in speech acts. 

Illocutionary acts are typically associated with particular semantic classes 
of sentences — for example, inquiry with questions; and requests, commands, 
and invitations with directives — though statements are related to a very large 
range of illocutionary acts. But semantic and pragmatic classes are not always 
directly associated, any more than semantic classes and syntactic types (cf 
11.2). Sentences from one semantic class are very often used to express an 
illocutionary act typically associated with sentences from a different semantic 
class. In such instances, the sentence retains its normal semantic status but 
is at the same time indirectly used to perform another type of illocutionary 
act. Here are some examples of such INDIRECT SPEECH ACTS: 


I think you'd better leave at once. [request by statement] 

Dinner is ready. [request to come to eat by statement] 

Could you please make less noise? {request by question] 

Do you happen to havea pencil? [request to be given a pencil 
by question] 

Tell me what you want. [inquiry by directive] 

I'd like to know the name of your last employer. [inquiry by 
statement] 

Do you wantanothercup? [offer by question] 

Remember that I’m always ready to help. [offer by directive] 

Why don't you take an aspirin? [advice by question] 

Td seli your car if I were you. [advice by statement] 


The illocutionary force of an utterance is dependent on the context, and a 
particular utterance may have different illocutionary force in different 
contexts. For example, the sentence My husband will be back soon may be 
intended, among other possibilities, as a promise, a threat, or a warning. 
Furthermore, the categorization of illocutionary acts might suggest discrete 
distinctions that we often cannot make. Thus Why don't you take an aspirin? 
is indeterminate, in the same context, between advice and recommendation, 
and Would you like to come outside and sit in the sun? is poised between 
invitation and suggestion. 


Ía] Some performative verbs may be required or may be usual in ritual or legal situations: 

I sentence you to one year's imprisonment. I name this ship Dreadnought. 
The possible insertion of hereby is an indication of the performative use of the verb: 

I hereby name this ship Dreadnought. 
The same verb may be used in sentences which merely report the performative speech act: 

She named that ship Dreadnought. 
[b] One type of indirect speech act involves HEDGED PERFORMATIVES, which refer to the 
performance of a speech act indirectly, even though a performative verb is present: 

I must apologize for my behaviour. 

I can swear that I locked the door. 

Y would like to thank you for your hospitality. 

Lam happy to inform you that you have passed the examination. 
For example, in J must apologize for my behaviour the sentence merely refers to an obligation to 
perform an apology, but the implication is that the acceptance of the obligation is equivalent to 
the performance. 
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[c]. The indirectness of a speech act is commonly due to tact on the part of the speaker, who 
leaves it to the hearer to make the appropriate inferences. Thus, Jt’s cold in here may indirectly 
convey a requést to close a window or door or to turn on a heater, or it may indirectly convey a 
suggestion for those present to move elsewhere, The hearer is given a choice of responses. 
Similarly, Your tie is not straight allows the hearer to draw inferences, and is therefore more 
polite than Straighten your tie. 


Questions 


Major classes 
Questions can be divided into three major classes according to the type of 
reply they expect: 


(1) Those that expect affirmation or negation, as in Have you finished the 
book?, are YES-NO questions (cf/11.5ff); 

(2) Those that typically expect a reply from an open range of replies, as in 
What is your name? or How old are you? are wH- questions (cf 11.147); 

(3) Those that expect as the reply one of two or more options presented in 
the question, as in Would you like to go for a WALK or stay at HOME?, are 
ALTERNATIVE questions (cf 11.20f). 


Logically well-formed replies, responses that conform with expectations, 
are a subset of pragmatically appropriate answers. Many answers that are 
apparently irrelevant become relevant in terms of the implicatures they 
convey: 


) 


A: Have you seen my chocolates? 
B: Well, the children were in your room this morning. 


Itis therefore possible for a question to be answered by another question : 


A: Are you going to watch television again? 
B: What élse is there to do? S 
A: Is that your baby? 
B: What do you think? [sarcastic: ‘Of course it's my baby.’] 


Any utterance of a question that has the illocutionary force of an inquiry may 
be answered by I don't know or Pm not sure, or by a refusal to answer, eg: It's 
none of your dinh (impolite, or by an evasion, eg: Good question, or by a 
challenge to a presupposition of the question, eg: Do you like Joan Parker? — 
I don't know any Joan Parker. 

Questions primarily have the illocutionary force of inquiries. But they are 
often used as directives conveying requests, offers, invitations, and advice 
(cf 11.3, 11.16/). For exclamatory and rhetorical questions, cf 11.22f. 


[a] Affirmation and negation may be conveyed by words or expressions other than yes or no, eg: 
certainly; of course; not at all; never. Yes-no questions may also be answered by replies that lie 
somewhere along the affirmation-negation scale, eg: probably; perhaps; It appears so; to some 
extent; occasionally ; very often. 
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[b] An answer may be truthful and yet misleading: 

A: Did you enjoy the play? 

B: No. 

B’s answer is truthful even if B has not seen the play, but it is misleading in that both the question 
and the answer imply that B had seen the play. 
' [c] While questions generally imply that the speaker does not know the answer, they are also 
used in certain contexts where the speaker knows the answer but wants to know whether the 
hearer also knows it. Examples of such contexts are written examinations, exercises in textbooks, 
and questioning by teachers, parents, and interviewers to test the hearer's knowledge. 


Yes-no questions H 


Form of yes-no questions 
11.5  Yes-no questions are usually formed by placing the operator before the 
subject and giving the sentence a rising intonation: 


The boat has LBFT. ~ Has the boat Lérr? 
Ann is writing a PÀPer. ~ Is Ann writing a PÁPer? 
Our team was BEATen. ~ Was our team BÉATen? 


He could have broken his LEG. ~ Could he have broken his LEG? 
She'll be waiting outsiDE. ~ Will she be waiting outsiDE? 


If there is no item in the verb phrase that can function as operator, DO is 
introduced, as with negation (cf 10.55): 


They live in Sydney. ~ Do they live in Sydney? 
Her efforts proved successful. ~ Did her efforts prove successful? 
He likes driving. ~ Does he like driving? 


Again as with negation, main verb BE functions as operator; in BrE main 
verb HAVE often acts as operator, but informally HAVE ... got is more 
common: 


Patrick was late. ~ Was Patrick late? 
Does she have a cold? (esp AmE» 
She Nas a cold: { Has she (got) a cold? (esp BrE» 


Note {a} Obviously, Ist and 2nd person pronouns are exchanged for one another when a question is 
converted into an-equivalent statement in a logically well-formed reply: 
Have / met you before? ~ Yes, you have. 
Do you like this climate? ~ Yes, Z do. 
[b] Declarative questions (¢f 11.12) are exceptional in not requiring subject-operator inversion. 
[c] Rising intonation is the norm for yes-no questions, but falling intonation occurs quite 
frequently. In a collection of yes-no questions taken from the files of the Survey of English 
Usage, chiefly in surreptitiously recorded unscripted spoken material, 430 questions ended in a 
rise and 290 in a fall. Further analysis showed that yes-no questions with the modal operators 
can, could, may, might, and would tended to have almost as many falling tones as rising tones. 
[d] By placing the nuclear stress in a particular part of a yes-no question, we are able to focus 
the interrogation on a particular item of information which, unlike the rest of the sentence, is 
assumed to be unknown (cf focus of negation, 10.65). Thus the focus fails in different places in 
the following otherwise identical questions: 
Was he a famous actor in THÓSE days? 
['I know he was once a famous actor — but was it then or later?'] 
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Was he a FÁMous actor in those days? 
['I know he was an actor in those days — but was he a famous one?'] ` 
[e] Yes-no questions have also been called POLAR QUESTIONS (cf 10.54 Note [c]). 


Positive yes-no questions 

Like negative statements, yes-no questions may contain nonassertive forms 
such as any and ever (cf 10.60). The question containing such forms is 
generally neutral, with no bias in expectation towards a positive or negative 
response, 


STATEMENT QUESTION 
Someone called last night. Did anyone call last night? 


The boat has left already. Has the boat left yer? 
I live somewhere near Dover. Do you live anywhere near 
i Dover? 


I suppose some of the class willask Do you suppose any of the class 
some boring questions. will ask any boring questions? 


But questions may be CONDUCIVE, ie they may indicate that the speaker is 
predisposed to the kind of answer he has wanted or expected. Thus, a positive 
question may be presented in a form which is biased towards a positive 
answer. It has positive orientation, for example, if it uses assertive forms 
rather than the usual nonassertive forms: 


Did someone call last night? ['Is it true that someone called last night?'] 
Has the boat left already? 
Do you live somewhere near Dover? 


A positive question may also have negative orientation. Notice the effect of 
really in: : 


i 
Do you really want to leave now? ['Surely you don't want to.'] 


A question that.is not conducive, ie that has no bias for eliciting a positive or 
negative response, can be said to have NEUTRAL POLARITY. 


Assertive forms in offers such as Would you like some cake? make the offer more polite, because 
of the assumption of‘a positive reply. 


Negative yes-no questions 
Negative questions are always conducive. Negative orientation is found in 
questions which, contain a negative form of one kind or another: 


Don't you believe me? Have they never invited you home? 
Aren’t you joining us this evening? Has nobody called? 
Hasn’t he told you what to do? 


Negative orientation is complicated by an element of surprise or disbelief. 
The implication is that the speaker had originally hoped for a positive 
response, but new evidence now suggests that the response will be negative. 
Thus, Hasn't he told you what to do? means ‘Surely he has told you what to 
do, hasn’t he? I would have thought that he had told you.’ Here there is a 
combining of a positive and a negative attitude, which one may distinguish 
as the OLD EXPECTATION (positive) and NEW EXPECTATION (negative). Because 
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the old expectation tends to be identified with the speaker’s hopes or wishes, 


negatively orientated questions often express disappointment or annoyance: 


Can't you drive straight? ['I'd have thought you'd be able to, but: 
apparently you can't.'] 

Aren't you ashamed of yourself ? [You ought to be, but it appears 
you're not.’] 


Notice the nonassertive items in the next two examples of negative orient- 
ation: 


Hasn't the boat left yet? [Td hoped it would have left by now, but it 
seems it hasn’t.’] 
Didn't he recognize you either? ['T'd thought he would, but it seems he 
didn’t.’] 
If a negative question has assertive items, it is biased towards positive 
orientation: 


Didn’t someone call last night? Didn’t he recognize you too? 
Hasn't the boat left already? 


Such questions are similar in effect to type (i) tag questions (cf 11.8), or 
alternatively to statements showing disbelief: ‘Surely someone called last 
night! 

The position of the negative particle varies according to whether the full 
or enclitic negative particle is used; n’t precedes the subject, whereas not 
generally follows it: 


Didn't they warn you? ' Haven't they left? 
Did they not warn you? Have they not left? 


The construction with not after the subject is generally considered rather 
formal, and therefore the enclitic is usually preferred in spoken English. The 
formal alternative is particularly unlikely if the subject is lengthy. Both orders 
obey the general rule of subject-operator inversion, but since enclitic n’t is 
fused with the operator into one grammatical word, it necessarily moves with 
the operator in subject-operator inversion. 

Some speakers accept a third construction, also rather formal, in which 
the full particle is in the same position as the enclitic: 


Is not history a social science? 
This construction is especially likely in formal contexts where the subject is 
lengthy: 


Does not everything we see about us testify to the power of Divine 
Providence? 


The construction is an apparent exception to the regular placement of the 
subject immediately after the operator, but in print it may merely represent 
the printed equivalent of the attached enclitic. Focusing subjuncts (c/8.116/7) 
can also appear between operator and subject, and their presence makes a 
preceding full particle more likely in formal contexts: 


Did not even a single student come to the lecture? 


Note 
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[a] If the subject is or contains a quantifier, there is a difference in meaning according to whether 


the negative particle precedes or follows the subject: 


Doesn't anyone know the answer? [‘ ‘Surely someone knows the answer.'] 

Does anyone not know the answer? (‘Is there anyone who does not know the answer? ] 
[b] Negative exclamatory questions are discussed in 11.22, and negative rhetorical lguestions i in 
11.23. 
[c] Although a negative subject of a statement cannot be replaced by not + nonassertive form 
(cf 10.58), the same restriction does not apply to negative questions, where the subject follows 
the clause negator not. Two question forms therefore correspond to the single positive form No 
one believes me: Does no one believe me? and Doesn't anyone believe me? 
[d] Negative questions sometimes occur as elliptical responses. The negative question affirms 
the speaker’s agreement with what another speaker has just said: 

A: Her performance in Rigoletto was outstanding. B: Yes, wAsn’t it? 
Compare a fuller response in which the tag question might also have a falling tone: 

Yes it was, wAsn't it? . 
The positive question as response here (w4s it?) would suggest that the speaker was not present 
at the performance and therefore cannot express an opinion. The positive question is also used 
to express disagreement, often ironically: ` 

A: Isn't it a lovely day? B: is it? 


Tag questions: 

Maximum conduciveness is expressed by a further type of yes-no question 
which conveys positive or negative orientation — a tag question appended to 
astatement: 


The boat hasn't left; has it? 
Joan recognized you, didn’t she? 


The general rules for forming the most common types of tag question are: 


(a) The tag question consists of operator and subject in that order (enclitic 
n't, if present, is attached to the operator, cf 11.7): is he?, didn’t she?, can't 
I?, will you?. In formal English the negative particle is placed after the 
pronoun: did they not?, is she not? That position is usual in informal English 
in Northern BrE dialects. 


(b) The operator is generally the same as the operator of the preceding 
statement (cf Note [c] below): 


I haven't seen you before, have I? 


If the statement has no operator, the dummy auxiliary Do is used, as for 
yes-no questions in general (cf 11. 5): 


She ee you, doesn’t she? 


(c) The subject of the tag must be a pronoun which either repeats, or is in 
coreference with, the subject of the statement, agreeing with it in number, 
person, and gender. 


(d) If the statement is positive, the tag is generally negative, and vice 
versa (but cf 11.9). 


(e) The nuclear tone of the tag occurs on the auxiliary, and is either rising 
or falling. 
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Four main types of tag question emerge from the observance of these rules. 
(The formula + 8 — T represents a positive statement with falling nuclear 
tone followed by a negative tag with rising tone. The other formulae are 
similarly explicable.) 


POSITIVE + NEGATIVE 

RISING TONE FALLING TONE 

@+8-T (iii) +5- È 

He likes his JÒB, DÓESn't he? He likes his JÒB, DOESn’t he? 

NEGATIVE + POSITIVE 

RISING TONE FALLING TONE 

Gi) -S+T (iv) -S+T 

He doesn’t like his JÒB, DÓóEs he? He doesn’t like his JÒB, DÓES.he? 
` The meanings of these sentences, like their forms, involve a statement and 
a question ; each of them, that is, asserts something, then invites the listener’s 
response to it. Sentence (i), for example, can be rendered ‘I assume he likes 
his job; am I right?’, (ii) means the opposite: ‘I assume he doesn’t like his 
job; am I right?’ (cfalso 11.11). Clearly these sentences have a positive and a 
negative orientation respectively. A similar contrast exists between (iii) and 
(iv). But it is important, again, to separate two factors: an ASSUMPTION 
(expressed by the statement) and an EXPECTATION (expressed by the question). 
On this principle, we may distinguish the four types as: 


(i) Positive assumption + neutral expectation 

(ii) Negative assumption + neutral expectation 
(iii) Positive assumption + positive expectation — 
(iv) Negative assumption + negative expectation — 8— 


The tag with a rising tone invites verification, expecting the hearer to decide 
the truth of the proposition in the statement. The tag with the falling tone, 
on the other hand, invites confirmation of the statement, and has the force of 
an exclamation rather than a genuine question. In this respect, types (iii) and 
(iv) are like (though not as emphatic as) exclamatory yes—no questions with a 
falling tone (cf 11.22). Compare, for example, Isn't it wonderful wEather ! with 
It's wonderful wEAther, Isn't it? and Wasn't she ANgry! with She was ANgry, 
wasn't she? 


[a] The tag normally mirrors the subject and auxiliary of the main clause of a complex sentence. 
"There are exceptions, however, with verbs like suppose when they are introduced by a 1st person 
subject and followed by a that-clause: 

I suppose you're not serious, are you? [not *I suppose you're not serious, don’t 17] 
A further stage of irregularity is introduced in cases of transferred negation (cf 14.36): I don't 
suppose he's serious, is he? Here, the subject of the tag is taken from the shat-clause, but the 
absence of negation from the tag is explained with reference to the negative particle of the main 
clause, which applies semantically to the that-clause, since J don't suppose he's serious is equivalent 
to I suppose he isn't serious. 
[b] If the sentence is long, the tag question is occasionally inserted in the middle, but between 
constituents: 

It's true, isn't it, that you're thinking of giving up your job? 
[c] The negative tag question following a positive statement with modal auxiliary may poses a 
problem because the abbreviated form mayn't is rare (virtually not found in AmE), There is no 
obvious solution for the tag question, though some speakers will substitute mightn't or can't, or — 
when the reference is future — won't: 
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mightn't I? 


?I may inspect the books, t an't 1? 


mightn't they? 


They may be here next week, pee they? 


The unabbreviated form is fully acceptable, but limited to formal usage: 
I may inspect the books, may I not? 
They may be here next week, may they not? 
In a tag question following a statement with used to, the operator is did: 
didn't they? 
did they not? 
usedn't (esp BrE) (cf 3.44) 
They 4 used not to write to you, did they? 
didn’t use (esp AME) : 
Shouldn't is sometimes substituted for oughtn't as an abbreviated form: 


They used to write to you, { 


shouldn't we? 


We ought to go now, ed we? 


(On aren't I, cf 3.32). 
[d] When the focus of a positive sentence is on a gradable unit, a negative tag question with a 
falling tone can be used as a response utterance to express agreement: 
A: Their daughter is very clever. 
B:(Yes)isn'tshe? [‘I agree] 
Otherwise, the tag response with a rising tone expresses surprise, the tag being in constant 
polarity with the preceding statement: 
A: Their daughter isn’t very clever. 
B: isn’t she? (‘I thought she was.'] 
A: They’re moving to New York. 
B: Arg they? [‘I didn't know that.'] 
A: They aren't moving to New York. 
B: Aren't they? [*] thought they were."] 


There is a further, less common, type of tag question in which both statement 
and question arẹ positive: 


Your car is outsiDE, fs it? 
You've had an Accident, HAVE you? 


The tag typically has a rising tone, and the statement is characteristically 
preceded by oh or so, indicating the spéaker’s arrival at a conclusion by 
inference, or by: recalling what has already been said. The tone may 
sometimes be one of sarcastic suspicion: 


So THAT’s your little, game, fs it? 


We may therefore add a fifth, less usual, type of tag question to the earlier 
four types: | 


POSITIVE + POSITIVE 
RISING TONE 
(Sf 
So he likes his JÓB, DÓES he? 


The tag of this type sometimes has no nucleus, but is part of the preceding 
tone unit. Its effect may be scolding (Oh, you've had another accident, have 
you?), sarcastic (So that's your game, is it ?), or sarcastically contradictory (So 
your car is outside, is it?). 


Note 
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Logically we should expect an equivalent sixth type in which both statement and tag are 


negative: 
NEGATIVE + NEGATIVE 
RISING TONE 
(vi) -S-T 


So he doesn't like his JÒB, DÓEsn't he? 
This type, however, has not been clearly attested in actual use. 


Tag questions with imperatives and exclamatives 

Tag questions can bé appended also to imperative sentences (cf 11.24/f), 
where they invite the listener's consent. For positive imperatives, types (i), 
(iii), and (v) are available. The auxiliary in the tag is usually won't for the 
negative and wil/ for the positive, and the subject is usually you: 


(i) Open the DÓoR, WON'T you? 
(iii) Open the DÒOR, wÓw'T you? 
(v) Open the DÒOR, WILL you? 


Type (i) tag is least insistent, and type (v) tag is most insistent. Other 
auxiliaries and subjects also occur: 


Open the door, can't you? 

Hand me a knife, won't somebody? 

Turn on the light, will somebody or other? 
Save us a seat, can one of you? 

Have another one, why don't you? 


Negative imperatives are less commonly followed by tag questions. The only 
type that seems possible is will you? in type (iv), with a falling tone on the 
tag: 

(iv) Don't make a NOISE, WILL you? 
The tag is a persuasive softener of the imperative. However, if the will you? 
is nonnuclear, it increases the peremptoriness of the directive. 


First person plural imperatives (cf 11.26) may take shall we? as a tag 
question: 


Let's play another game, shall we? 
Let's not discuss it now, g 


Type (iii) tag and the (only occasionally used) type (i) tag are appended to 
exclamatives (cf 11.31/). The tag questions invite the hearer's agreement: 
'(iii)) How THIN she is, isn’t she? 
(i) What a beautiful PAINTing it is, Ísn'tit? ^ [‘Or don’t you agree?'] 
The tag may also be appended to abbreviated verbless exclamations: 


What a beautiful painting, isn’t it? 
How odd, isn’t it? 


The imperatives and the tag may be positive and have falling tones, but the sentence js then 
very peremptory and is considered ill-mannered: 
Open the DÓOR, WILL you? 
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Invariant tag questions 

Several other tag questions inviting the listener's response may be appended 
to statements and exclamations. They have the same form. whether the 
statement is positive or negative, and take a rising tone: 


am I right? 
forgot isn't that so? 
They f didn't in to attend the lecture, don’ ^ ou think? 
wouldn't you say? 


She passed the exam, right? (informal? 
She didn't pass the exam, | | eh? /er/ (casual, may be impolite> 


Again the falling tone is more insistent than the rising tone. 


Comment clauses (such as you know and I hope, cf 15.54) may in general be considered invariant 
tags, though they are MEME not questions. 


Declarative questions 

Not all yes-no questions have subject-operator inversion. The declarative 
question is a type of question which is identical in form to a declarative, 
except for the final rising question intonation. It is rather casual in tone: 


You've got the exPLOsive? 

They've spoken to the amsAssador, of course? 
You realize what the Risks are? 

Boris will be THÉRE, I suppose? 

He didn't finish the RÁCE? 


Declarative questions are conducive (cf 11.6), and resemble tag questions 
with a rising tone in that they invite the hearer's verification. Positive 
questions have positive orientation (cf 11.6), and can therefore accept only 
assertive forms (cf 10.60/): 


\ 
He wants something to eat? N 


Somebody is with you? 


When followed by a comment clause, the declarative may have a fall: 


Gáther. 
You realize what the Risks are, I 4 HOPE. 
| TRUST. 


Negative questions have negative orientation, and nonassertive forms may 
be used following the negative: 


You didn’t get anything to eat? 
You want nothing to eat yet? 
Nobody ever stays at your place? 


[a] A second interrogative use of the statement construction is for echo questions (cf 11.347). 
[b] A tag question may be added to a declarative question: 

You've got the exPLÓsive, HAVE you? 
In that case the declarative usually has a falling tone. 
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Verne questions with modal auxiliaries 


"The formation of yes-no questions with modal auxiliaries is subject to certain 


limitations and shifts of meaning. (For the negation of modal auxiliaries, cf 
10.67). The modalsof permission (may (esp BrE), and can) and of obligation 
(must (esp BrE», and have to) generally involve the speaker’s authority in 
statements and the hearer’s authority in questions: 


Can 
ay 
B: Yes, you [n can \ 


A: io ; } leavenow? — ['Areyoutelling me. .."] 


A: He I leave now? [‘Will you permit me . . .'] 


[1 will permit you . . ."] 


Do I have to 


B: Yes, you i }. 


have to [7am telling you . . .”] 


This means that the question form anticipates the form appropriate for the 
answer. 

A similar switch from hearer to speaker takes place with shall [volition], 
which (esp in BrE) involves the speaker’s will in statements, but the hearer’s 
will in questions: 


You shall suffer for this! [rare; ‘J intend to make you suffer . . .!'] 
Shall I switch off the television? [Do you want me to. . .?’] 


Shall is rare with you as subject, and generally infrequent in AmE, except for 
inviting or requesting agreement (Shall we eat now?). It is unlike the other 
modals in two respects. First, its use in questions is virtually restricted to first 
person subjects. Secondly, its declarative use is not symmetrical with its 
interrogative use; hence, shall is not repeated in the response to a question 
with shall. The expected response after shall I and exclusive shall we is 
agreement, and may be a 2nd person imperative. After inclusive shall we it is 
a Ist person imperative: 


A: Shall we carry your suitcases? [Would you like us to. . .?'] 
B: Yes, please do (so). 

A: Shall we have dinner? (‘Would you like us (including you) to. . .?'] 
B: Yes, let's. 


May in the possibility sense is not often used in questions: 
May we be doing him an injustice? 


Can or (more commonly in AmE) could replaces it: 


A: (etn " they have missed the bus? 


may have. 


B: Yes, they Fao have. 


The hypothetical uses (cf 4.62) of the auxiliaries might [permission], would 
[volition], and could [volition] require special treatment, since in yes—no 


Additional exercises 


present continuous (I’m working) and present simple (I work) Units 3-8 


X9 Complete the sentences. 


[1] 


Please be quiet. (you/often/go) to the 
Am working - (l/work). cinema? 


Can | take this umbrella? 


EXCLUS Ie. ot MM 
"eX eem. (we/look) for | : 
the museum. | 


Which is right? 


1 "Are-eu-speaking- / Do you speak English? ‘Yes, alittle’ (Do you speak is right) 
2 Sometimes we're going / we go away at weekends. 
3 Itsa nice day today. The sun is shining / shines. 
4 (You meet Kate in the street.) Hello, Kate. Where are you going / do you go? 
5 How often are you going / do you go on holiday? 
6 Emily is a writer. She's writing / She writes books for children. 
7 lm never reading / | never read newspapers. 
8 ‘Where are Mark and Laura? — 'They're watching / They watch TV in the living room: 
9 Helen is in her office. She's talking / She talks to somebody. 
10 What time are you usually having / do you usually have dinner? 
11 Joe isnt at home at the moment. Hes visiting / He visits some friends. 
12 "Would you like some tea" ‘No, thank you. l'm not drinking / | dont drink tea. 


ue ics (ütfrain) 
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questions these past forms are regularly used for politeness. If modal 
auxiliaries are retained, the present forms are generally substituted for might 
and would in responses, and the present form is usual for could: 


A: Might I call you by your first name? 


B: Yes, you may. [1] 
A: Would you pay for me? 
B: Yes, I will. [2] 


A: Could I see you for a moment? 
B: Yes, you can. [Also may (esp BrE», and less usually, could) [3] 


A more common response for [1 —3] would be (Yes,) of course. Other responses 
might be (Yes,) please do for [1] and I'll be glad to for [2]. The questions have 
the polite past forms appropriate to their illocutionary force as requests. 
Need (esp in BrE) is used as a nonassertive modal auxiliary, although (esp 
in AmE) the main verb need (cf 3.41/) and do have to are common substitutes: 


Need they leave now? (esp BrE> 


need to 


Do they e to 


} leave now? 
But the corresponding positive forms are must, have to, or the main verb 
need : 


must. 
Yes, they « have to. 
need to. 


On the other hand, must in the necessity sense has positive orientation: 
Why must it always rain when we want to have a picnic? 


(On this last example, cf the discussion of rhetorical questions in 11.23.) 
Notice the assertive always after must, in contrast to the possible nonassertive 
ever after need: | 


1 
Must it always happen this way? 
Need it ever [a/so: always] happen this way? 


Dare is occasionally used as a nonassertive modal auxiliary, especially in 
BrE. Common substitutes are the main verb dare and (esp in AmE) the blend 
construction with dare (DO and the bare infinitive, cf 3.42): 


! 
Do you dare Ko cast aspersions on my character? 
Dare I suggest a compromise between your two positions? (esp BrE» 
Do we dare tell them the truth? (esp AmE» 


Negative responses may repeat the same verbs, but positive forms require 
the main verb dare: 


Yes, they dared to complain. 


As with the negative, ought may occur either with the fo-infinitive or with the bare infinitive 
(cf 3.43). 
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Wh-questions 


Form of wh-questions 
Wh-questions are formed with the aid of one of the following simple 
interrogative words (or wh-words): 


wholwhom]whose, what, which, when, where, how, why 


Unlike yes-no questions, wh-questions generally have falling intonation. As 
a rule, 
(i) the wh-element (ie the clause element containing the wh-word) comes 
first in the sentence (apart from some conjuncts, such as on the other hand); 
(ii) the wh-word itself takes first position in the wh-element. 
The only exception to the second principle occurs when the wh-word is within 
a prepositional complement. Here English provides a choice between two 
constructions, one being formal. In formal style, the preposition precedes the 
complement, whereas otherwise the complement comes first and the 
preposition is deferred to the end of the sentence: 


On what did you base your prediction? (formal 
What did you base your prediction on? 


We may perhaps express this difference more neatly by saying that neutral 
style generally requires that the wh-word comes first, but formal English 
requires that the wh-element as a whole comes first. 


[a] Wh-questions are also called INFORMATION QUESTIONS. 
[b] The wé-words are sometimes modified (except in formal style) by the intensifier ever, which 
emphasizes the bafflement or emotional involvement of the speaker. Usually they are spelled as 
two separate words, and why ever is invariably spelled so. They are thereby distinguished from 
the subordinating wh-words whenever, whoever, however, etc. 

Why ever didn’t he tell me? How ever did you find the key? 

What ever are you doing? Who ever would want such a magazine? 
Various other ways exist of intensifying the emotive effect of a wh-question: 

Who on earth opened my letter? (informal) 

Who the hell are you? (casual? 

What in heaven's name do you think you're doing? (casual? 
[c] In a collection of 858 wh-questions from the files of the Survey of English Usage, chiefly in 
surreptitiously recorded spoken unscripted material, 775 had falling intonation. 
[d] On factors affecting the choice between who and whom, cf 6.35, 6.38, 7.14ff. 
[e] The construction with a preposition in final position (cf 9.6) is less desirable when the 
preposition is remote from its complement or when it is syntactically bound closer to the 
complement than to the verb. Awkward sentences like What time did you tell him to meet us at? 
are generally avoided. A sentence like that would be replaced by At what time did you tell him to 
meet us? in formal style or, more generally, by When did you tell him to meet us? or prepositionless 
What time did you tell him to meet us? The awkwardness reaches comic proportions when several 
final particles cooccur: What did you bring this book to be read out of up for? 

The prepositions since and during occur only at the beginning of the question: Since when do I 

have to explain my actions to you?, During which years were you living in Germany? Until is also 
usually placed initially, although till can be regularly deferred: ?When are you staying until ?, 
When are you staying till? (cf also 11.15 Note [a]). 
[f] There are occasional declarative wh-questions, where the wh-element remains in the position 
normal in declaratives for that item. They are associated with interviews and interrogations: 

A: So you boarded the train where? B: At Los Angeles. 

A: And you got off at what station? B: At San Diego. 
These declarative wh-questions are to be distinguished from echo questions (cf 11.34). 
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Functions of wh-element 
The following sentences exemplify the various clause functions in which the 
wh-element operates: 


Who ever opened my LETter? [wh-element: S] [n 
Which books have you LENT him? [wh-element: O4] [21 
Whose beautiful anTiQUES are these? [wh-element: C] [3] 
How wide did they make the BÓoKcase? [wh-element: C,] [4] 
When will you be promoted? [wh-element: A] : [5] 
Where shall I put the GLAsses? [wh-element: A] (6] 
Why are they always comPLAINing? [wh-element: A] (7] 
How did you MEND it? [wh-element: A] [8] 
How much does he CARE? [wh-element: A] [9] 
How long have you been WArring? [wh-element: A] [10] 
How often do you visit New YORK? [wh-element: A] [11] 


We see above that normal statement order of elements is altered in wh- 
questions not only by the initial placing of the wh-element, but by the 
inversion of subject and operator in all cases except when the wh-element is 
subject, where the rule that the wh-element takes initial position applies, 
overriding the rule of inversion. 

Subject-operator inversion is the same in its application to wh-questions 
as in its application to yes-no questions; if there is no operator in the 
equivalent statement, Do is introduced as operator in the question. The main 
verb BE and (occasionally, esp in BrE) HAVE act as operator: Where is she?, 
What kind of car have they? 


[a] Adjuncts of instrument, reason, and purpose are normally questioned by the prepositional 
constructions : 

What shall I mend it with? What did you do that for? 
Although the latter could be replaced by Why did you do that?, it has no alternative with a 
preposed preposition: * For what did you do that? In this respect it is like informal questions with 
BE followed by a final preposition: What was it like? (but not *Like what was it?); What was it in? 
(but not *In what was it?). 
[b] Abbreviated questions consisting of a wh-word and a final preposition (which in this 
construction regularly bears nuclear stress), eg: What FÓR?, Where FRÓM|TÓ?, What wirH?, Who 
witn/s¥?, are as popular in informal speech as questions consisting of the wh-word only: 
Where?, Why ?, Who? There i is a common abbreviated negative question Why NOT? (cf 11.17), 
and an informal abbreviated reason question (esp in AmE) How COME? (cf also 11.40 Note [a]). 
[c] Although there is no wh-word for the verb, the content of the predication can be questioned 
by what as the object of the generalized agentive verb do or as subject of the generalized event 
verb happen: 

A: What are you doing? B: Pm reading. 

A: What have you done with my book? B: I've hidden it. 

A: What's happening? B: It's snowing. 
[d] Many speakers do not accept an indirect object as wh-element: ?Who(m) did you give the 
present? They use the equivalent prepositional complement construction instead: Who(m) did 
you give the present to? or (in formal style) To whom did you give the present? Some speakers, 
however, find the construction acceptable if there is no ambiguity as to which object is direct 
and which indirect. (There is ambiguity in * Who did you show your daughter?) 
[e] In wh-questions of the SVC pattern, it is possible to distinguish between noun phrases as S 
and C by signals of case and concord, where these apply: Which is me? (wh-element as S — said, 
for example, when looking at a photograph) contrasts with Which am 1? (wh-element as C). 
Whosein the SVC sentence pattern must be C: Whose is that book? 
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The potential response may also indicate the clause elements: 
A: Who was Hamlet? B: My brother was. 
[Who is S, identifying a character in a play] - 
A: Who was Augustus? B: Augustus was a Roman Emperor. 
[Who is C, referring to identity] 
A:What was your brother? | B: He was Hamlet. 
[What is C, characterizing a role in a play, cf6.39] 
Notice the ambiguity of Who in the following: 
A: Whois the captain? 
B: My brother is. [Who is S] 
B: The captain is my brother. [Who is C] 
[f] Why (esp AmE) and what are used in informal speech as introductory words to express 
surprise, both with questions and with statements: 
Why, what did she say? What, is the bus here already? 
Why, they won't object. What, he couldn't have passed. 
Why is also used informally after conditional clauses, especially in AmE. It is a more emphatic 
conjunct than then (cf 8.135): 
If HE doesn’t want to press charges, why You should. ! 
[g] For irregular wh-questions — such as those beginning with how come, how about, and what 
about — cf 11.40. 
[h] How goes it? is a surviving common example of a wh-question that lacks the usual operator 
and inversion (cf: How did it go?). 
[i] Interrogative how has various senses. Notice the ambiguity of How does it n ?, where how 
may refer to process or effect. How is also used as a wh-word for a complement as current 
attribute (cf 10.20): 
A: Howisshe? B:Fine. {evaluation of health or some other aspect] 
A: How wasthebook? B: Excellent. [evaluative] 
For how in the nonhealth evaluative sense, What . . . like? is available as an informal synonym 
(cf Note [a] above). How, how much, how far, and to what extent are used with gradable verbs as 
intensifying wh-elements: How did you like her?, How much do you miss him?, How far do they 
agree with us?, To what extent would you trust them? 


Positive wh-questions 

A wh-question may generally be matched with a statement called its 
presupposition. This is a statement which, in place of the wh-element, 
contains an indefinite expression such as somebody. The presupposed 
Statement, which is assumed to be true by whoever uses the question, 
preserves of course normal statement ordering. Hence, if we list the 
presuppositions corresponding to some of questions [1-11] in 11.15, we can 
clarify the syntactic ordering of wh-questions in relation to statements: 


PRESUPPOSITIONS 
Someone opened my letter. [1a] 
You have lent him some of the books. [2a] 
You will be promoted sometime. [5a] 
You mended it somehow. [8a] 
You visit New York sometimes. [11a] 


Modifying what and which (cf 6.39) have different presuppositions: 


What composer(s) do you like best? 
~ You like some composer(s) best. 
Which composer(s) do you like best? 


~ You like P of the composers best. 


Note 
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In some cases there is no sensible presupposition: 


How does he feel? ~ *He feels somehow or other. 
Where was she born? ~ She was born somewhere. 
What time is it? ~ It’s some time or other. 
How should I know? 

Why should I? 


As the above examples indicate, a positive wh-question may generally be 
matched with a positive presupposition, There may, however, be no 
presupposition if nonassertive items (cf 10.60) are present: 


When will we ever win any prizes? 
What help have they ever given us? 
Who has any money? 


The questions are conducive, having a negative orientation. Questions 
introduced by Why do you have a positive presupposition, but a negative 
orientation when they have the illocutionary force of directives: 


Why do you bother to reply? [You are replying but shouldn't bother 
to reply.'] 

Why do you make so much fuss? [You are making a lot of fuss but 
shouldn't make so much fuss.'] 


As a directive, it cannot have a past form. Thus Why did you bother to reply? 
is an inquiry, not a directive, though the overtone is still negative. 
The abbreviated form with the bare infinitive is always a directive: 


Why bother to reply? 
Why make so much fuss? 


On rhetorical wh-questions, cf 11.23. 


Negative wh-questions 
Wh-questions can also be negative: 


Who hasn't had any coffee? 5 [11 
Why didn't you tell me? [2] 
When shouldn't I call? [3] 
Which books don't you want? [4] 
Where didn’ t you clean? [5] 
How long haven't you heard from them? [6] 
How often didn't he pay his rent? {7} 
The presuppositions can be listed just as for positive questions (cf 11.16): 
Somebody hasn't had any coffee. [1a] 
You didn't tell me for some reason. [2a] 
Ishouldn't call at some time. [3a] 
You don't want some books. [4a] 
You didn't clean in some place. [5a] 
You haven't heard from them for some time. [6a] 
He didn't pay his rent a number of times. [7a] 
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In [1a-7a] the presupposed particular unknown is outside the scope of 
' negation (cf 10.64). Thus [4a] may be paraphrased by ‘There are some books 


that you don't want’. 

Questions beginning with Why don't you and the abbreviated Why not are 
commonly used as directives (cf 11.16). The directives are invitations or 
(more commonly in AmE) suggestions or instructions: 


Why don't you shave? 

Why don't you clean your teeth? 

Why don’t you come for a meal one day next week? 
Why don’t you make yourself an egg? 

Why don't you revise this paper? 

Why not ignore their remarks? 

Why not go by train?. 


Why don't you conveys advice, but it frequently has a critical and irritable 


‘tone, since it is used when the hearer has not performed or is not performing 
. the recommended activity: f 


Why don't you take sleeping tablets? [Anyone else would. ’] 
Why don’t you see a doctor? ' 


Why don't you, unlike Why not, may also be used as an inquiry. Like the 


- inquiry, the directive allows nonassertive items (Why don't you ever write ?), 


but unlike the inquiry, the directive does not allow a past form of the verb 
(Why didn't you write?). On the other hand, the directive takes the operator 
do before be: Why don't you be quieter? (cf the inquiry Why aren't you quieter ?). 
In these syntactic features, directives beginning with Why don’t you and Why 
not resemble imperative sentences, which normally have the illocutionary 
force of directives. 

Especially in AmE, Why don't J is used for offers (Why don't I give you a 
hand?), or Why don't we for offers (Why don't we give you a hand?) or 
suggestions (Why don’t we have a rest now ?). 


Pushdown wh-element 

In 11.15, the wh-element was shown to operate in various clause functions. 
But it can also operate indirectly in the main clause, as part of another clause 
element. We call the wh-element in such cases a PUSHDOWN element. Here 
are instances in which the wh-element is a pushdown element, the 
presuppositions being given in parentheses. 


(1) wh-element as prepositional complement within a noun phrase: 
(i) the prepositional phrase as adjunct: 


What side of the road was he driving on? 
On what side of the road was he driving? (formal? 
[He was driving on one side of the road.] 


(ii) the prepositional phrase as modifier of a noun phrase: 


Which country is Caracas the capital of ? (informal) 
Of which country is Caracas the capital? 
[Caracas is the capital of some country.] 


Note 
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(ID wh-element as element in a nominal that-clause or a to-infinitive or -ing 
clause; the clause functions as direct object in the main clause: 


How long did he tell you (that) he waited? 

[He told you (that) he waited for some length of time.] 
What would you like me to buy? 

[You would like me to buy something.] 
What kinds of novels do you enjoy reading? 

[You enjoy reading some kinds of novels.] 


(III) wh-element as prepositional complement within a noun phrase, the 
noun phrase in turn functioning as element in a nominal clause- a 
combination of (I) and (II): 


Who did the textbook say (that) Queen Elizabeth was the daughter of ? 
(informal? 
[The textbook said that Queen Elizabeth was the daughter of some 
person] 


(IV) wh-element as element (or part of an element) in a clause that is 
complementation to an adjective: 


What is he ready to confess to? 
To what is he ready to confess? (formal? 
[He is ready to confess to something.] 
How much is she ready to pay? [She is ready to pay something.] 


[a] There are limits to what can be a pushdown wh-element. Among the exclusions are: 

(i) the complement of a prepositional phrase functioning as disjunct (to my regret) or conjunct 
(on the contrary), of 8.12Uf- 

(ii) the complement of many prepositional phrases functioning as adjunct, when thecomplement 
refers to a. specific time (Monday), place (Denver), or process (great firmness). The 
complement can, however, often be questioned by a wh-element with a general noun (What 
day did you meet on?, What city did you go to?, In what manner did you speak to them?) 

(iii) an element in a relative clause or an adverbial clause. _ 

(iv) an element in a nominal interrogative or nominal relative clause. This restriction is 
sometimes relaxed for nominal interrogative clauses in unscripted speech, particularly for 
yes-no interrogative clauses introduced by whether and functioning as direct object; a 
pronoun is inserted in the subordinate clause if the preposed wh-element functions as 
subject in the subordinate clause, These are felt to be deviant, but they are sometimes used 
because there is no obvious alternative: 

?Which exam did you ask whether he would pass? 
Who else did you notice whether they passed the exam? 
(v) an element ih a coordinated phrase or clause. 
[b] In complex sentences a pushdown wh-element may be ambiguous, functioning either in the 
main clause or in a subordinate clause: 
When did she promise to meet him? 
When may refer to the time of promising or to the time of meeting. 


More than one wh-element 
Ordinary questions can have more than one wh-element (for echo questions, 


of 11.34): 


I heard that Sylvia and Jane accused their husbands of various 
misdeeds, but who accused whom of what? 
Which present did you give to whom? 


Note 
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If one of the wh-elements is subject, it must be initial: 
Who said what to whom? 


Otherwise, there is a choice as to which wh-element is fronted, so that the 
same question may be put in more than one way. Consider the presupposition: 


You have hidden something somewhere. 
We can move from it to either of these questions: 
What have you hidden where? Where have you hidden what? 


Generally, only one wh-element is fronted, but adverbial wh-elements may 
be coordinated : 


When and where did they meet? ` How and why did it happen? 


Alternatively, the second coordinated wh-element may be appended (cf 
13.94): : : 


When did they meet, and where? 


` 


If only one wh-element is advérbial and the other is direct object, only 
appended coordination is fully acceptable: 


What does she teach, and where? Who did he hit, and why? 
? What and where does she teach? 7Who and why did he hit? 


Declarative wh-questions (cf 11.14 Note [f]) may rarely also have more than one wh-element: 
Well now, you say your wife is a teacher. She teaches what where? 


Alternative questions 
There are two types of alternative questions. The first resembles a yes-no 
question, and the second a wh-question: 


Would you like cHÓcolate, vanitla, or STRÀWberry (ice cream)? [1] 
Which ice cream would you LIKE? cHÓcolate, vaNfLIa or 
STRÀWberry? [2] 


The first type differs from a yes-no question only in intonation; instead of the 
final rising tone, it contains a separate nucleus for each alternative: a rise 
occurs on each item in the list, except the last, on which there is a fall, 
indicating that the list is complete. The difference of intonation between 
alternative and yes-no questions is important, in that ignoring it can lead to 
misunderstanding — as the contrast between these replies indicates: 


alternative: A:Shall we go by BUS or TRAIN? B: By BÜs. 
yes-no: A: Shall we go by busor TRAIN? B: No, let's take the CÀR. 


The second type of alternative question is really a compound of two separate 
questions: a wh-question followed by an elliptical alternative question. Thus 
[2] might be taken as a reduced version of: 


Which ice cream would you LiKE? Would you like CHOcolate, vaNtLIa, 
or STRÀWberry? 


An alternative question presupposes the truth of only one of the 
propositions: 


Note 
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Are you a DÉMocrat or a RePÜBlican? 
[You are either a Democrat or a Republican.] 
Do you want SHERbet, yoghurt, or FRUIT? 
[You are being given a choice of only one of the three.] 


A yes~no question presupposes that one of two mutually exclusive possibilities 
is true: 


Are you RÉADy? 


Converting a yes~no question into an alternative question introduces this 
tautology into the presupposition: 


- ARE you ready or AREn’t you ready? 
[Either you are ready or you are not ready.] 


The second conjoin may be reduced to or not: 
. ARE you ready or NOT? 


The tautology gives a petulant tone to the question and explains why such 
questions are not normal. 


[a] An alternative question corresponding to a yes-no question is distinctly odd in certain 
sentences; for example, if the question has the illocutionary force of an invitation or a request: 
?Would you have some more coffee or not? 
?Will you open the door please or not? 
There is no tautology if there is a nontrivial alternative: 


should I? 


Will you open the door please, or pin d you rather not? 


[b] The second part of the wh-alternative question may be considered a kind of appositive to the 
wh-element: 


Who 


' i ? 
Which oft at do you like best, Tom or Derek? 


The structure of alternative yes-no questions follows the pattern of 
coordination Ci 113.43), the ellipted forms generally being preferred, where 
they are possible: 


Did fraly win the World Cup or did Brazit win the World Cup? 
Did fraly win the World Cup or did BraziL? 
Did fraly win the World Cup or Brazir? 


UP 7 . : 
Often the remaining part of a second or subsequent alternative question is 
fronted to the appropriate position in the first question: 


Did fraly or Brazir win the World Cup? 
This type of fronting is also possible for the vacuous negative alternative: 


Are you COMing or AREN’T you (coming)? 
ARE you or AREN’T you coming? 
There is no fronted version of Are you coming or not? (* Are you or not coming ?) 


because fronting would violate the requirement of structure equivalence of 
conjoins (cf 13.49). 
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Minor types of questions 


Exclamatory questions 

The exclamatory question is interrogative in structure, but has the 
illocutionary force of an exclamatory assertion. Typically it is a negative yes- 
no question with a final falling instead of rising tone: 


Hasn't she GRÓWN! 
Wasn't it a marvellous cÓNcert! 


These invite the hearer's agreement to something on which the speaker has 
strong feelings. The meaning, contrary to the appearance of the literal 
wording, is vigorously positive. 

A positive yes-no question, also with a falling tone, is another (but less 
common) way of expressing a strong positive conviction: 


‘Am'THUNGry! 'Did'helookanNOYED! 'Has'she GROWN! 


Both operator and subject usually receive emphatic stress. In written English 
an exclamation mark is usual at the end of the sentence for both kinds of 
exclamatory question. 

The falling tone for riegative and positive exclamatory questions has an 
effect similar to, but more emphatic than, the falling tone in tag questions 
(cf 11.8). 

It seems odd that pairs of sentences which contrast in positive-negative 
polarity should have roughly the same effect: Has she grown! Hasn't she 
grown! There is, however, a slight difference: the negative question has, as a 
feature of its meaning, an appeal for the listener's confirmation; the positive 
question, on the other hand, implies that the positive response is self-evident, 
and would therefore be more appropriate where the listener's agreement 
would normally not be solicited, as in Am J hungry ! (The experience reported 
here is of course not.shared by the listener.) In situations where both the 
negative and the positive questions are possible, the difference is roughly 
represented by these paraphrases: 


Wasn't it a marvellous concert! = ‘What a marvellous Concert it was!” 
Has she GROWN! = ‘She HAs grown!’ 


Exclamatory questions do not admit nonassertives: Hasn’t she yet grown? 
is an inquiry. Negative exclamatory questions must take enclitic n't; Has she 
not grown? is an inquiry, not an exclamation. 


In AmE an exclamatory question can be pronounced with a rising tone: 
Wasn't the concert terrific? 
But in this case, the expectation of a response is stronger. 


Rhetorical questions 
The rhetorical question is interrogative in structure, but has the force of a 
strong assertion. It generally does not expect an answer. 

A positive rhetorical yes-no question is like a strong negative assertion, 
while a negative question is like a strong positive one. 
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POSITIVE: 


Is that a reason for desPAIR? ‘Surely that is not a reason. . .'] 
Can anyone doubt the wisdom of this action? — ['Surely no one can 
doubt...'] ` 


NEGATIVE: 


Isn’t the answerÓBvious?  ['Surely the answer is obvious. ’] 
Haven't you got anything better to DÓ? [‘Surely you have something 
better to do."] 


Unlike exclamatory questions, these rhetorical questions.have the normal 


rising intonation of a yes—no question, and are distinguished chiefly by the . 


range of pitch movement. 
There are also rhetorical w/-questions. The positive question is equivalent 
toa statement in which the wh-element is replaced by a negative element: 


Who KNÓws/CARES?  ['Nobody knows/cares’ or ‘I don't know/care.'] 
What pirference does it make? — ['It makes no difference.'] 
‘How should i know? | [‘There is no reason why I should know.'] 
What sHOULDI say?  ['Thereis nothing that I should say.'] 
What makes vôu think you can do better? | [Nothing should make 
you think you can do better.’] 
How canfhelpit? [‘There is no reason why I can help it.'] 


Nonassertives may occur: 


What has HÉ ever done for you? 
Who has any MÓNey to spare these days? 


The less common negative question is equivalent to a statement in which the 
wh-element is replaced by a positive element: 


Who póssn't know?  ['Everybody knows.’] 
How cóurpn't you remember? | ['You certainly should have 
remembered."] 


Wh-questions generally have a rise-fall tone, less commonly a simple falling 
tone. : 
Rhetorical questions may also be responses to previous questions: 


A: Do you want toeat? B: Do I look HUNgry? 


Some questions, termed RATIOCINATIVE QUESTIONS, are self-addressed. They are like rhetorical 
questions in not expecting an answer from others: 

Let me see. Should I take the car or go by bus? 
But the speaker may answer such a question: 

What do I want to BAT? Well, a roli will do, 
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Directives without a subject : 


Directives typically take the form of an imperative sentence, which differs 
from a declarative sentence in that: 


(i) it generally has no subject, but cf 11.25; 


(ii) it has either a main verb in the base form or (less commonly) an 
auxiliary in the base form followed by the appropriate form of the 
main verb. 


Otherwise, the clause patterns of imperative sentences show the same range 
and ordering of elements as declaratives (cf 10.2): 


(S) V: Jump. 


(S) VO: Open the door. 
(S) VC: Be reasonable. 
(S) VA: | Getinside. 


(S) VOO: Tell me the truth. - 
(S) VOC: Consider yourself lucky. 
(S) VOA: Putthe flowers on the table. 


The imperative verb lacks tense distinction and does not allow modal 
auxiliaries. The progressive form is rare, and the perfective even rarer: 


Be listening to this station the same time tomorrow night. 
Be doing your homework when your parents arrive home. 
Start the book and have finished it before you go to bed. (cf Note [a]) 


Passives with be occur chiefly in negative directives, where they generally 
have the meaning ‘Don’t allow yourself to be . . .”: 


Don't be made to look foolish. 
Don't be told what to do. 


Don't be deceived by his looks. 
Don't be bullied into signing. 


They are less common in positive directives: 


Be guided by what I say. 
Be reassured by me. 
Hire a Rolls Royce and be driven around by a uniformed chauffeur. 


What might be treated as passives occur with get (c//3.66 on the get-passive): 


Get washed. Get transferred. 
Get dressed. Get weighed. 
Don’t get misled by their promises. 
Get lost. ['go away’ <informal)] 
Don’t get dressed yet. 


Get known. 
Get introduced. 


Imperatives are restricted to predications that allow a dynamic interpret- 
ation, hence the incongruity of *Need a car, *Be old, *Sound louder. Many 
predications that are stative with respect to disallowing the progressive 
(cf 4.27f) are easily available with a dynamic interpretation for imperatives: 
Forgive us, Love your enemies, Owe nobody anything, Be early, Be glad that you 
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escaped without injury, Don't be a stranger, Be a pilot, Know the poem by heart 
by the next lesson. 

Imperatives refer to a situation in the immediate or more remote future 
and are therefore incompatible with time adverbials that refer to a time 
period in the past or that have habitual reference: *Come yesterday, * Usually 
drive your car. Imperatives also do not cooccur with comment disjuncts (cf 
8.127), since these disjuncts comment on propositions (cfthe same constraint 
with questions): *Unfortunately, pay your rent now. On tag questions with 
imperatives, cf 11.10. 


[a] The rare perfective construction Have finished it before you go to bed is to be contrasted with 
the common causative complex-transitive Have it finished before you go to bed, where have is an 
active imperative and finished is a simple passive in the dependent clause; cf: Get it finished 
before you go to bed. The two sentences, however, are closely similar in meaning. The idiomatic 
Have done with it is presumably to be analysed as having a perfective imperative verb. 

[b] The perfective passive may very occasionally be found with past time reference in a private 
prayer referring to information not yet known to the speaker: ?Please, dad, don't have been in that 
plane. 

[c] For reported imperatives in indirect speech, cf 14.33. 

[d] Be seated and be prepared are examples of pseudo-passives (cf 3.77). 


Directives with a subject 
It is intuitively clear that the meaning of a directive implies that the omitted 
subject is the 2nd person pronoun you. The implication can be demonstrated 
by the occurrence of you as subject of a following tag question (Be quiet, will 
you?), by the occurrence of only yourself or yourselves as the reflexive (Behave 
yourself or Behave yourselves, not * Behave myself, etc), and by the occurrence 
of only the emphatic possessive your own (Use your own comb, not *Use her 
own comb, etc): 

There is, however, a type of directive in which the stressed subject you is 
added. You may be noncontrastive and admonitory: 


"You be Quiet! 

"You 'mind your own BÜsiness, and ‘leave this to ME! 
"You 'show\me what to DÒ. 

"You 'take the BOOK. ^ 


They frequently express strong irritation or (as in the last two examples) 
merely insistence. On the other hand, noncontrastive you may be persuasive: 


I know you can do it if you try hard enough. 'You 'show me what you 
can DO. | 


You may also be contrastive in the sense of addressee-distinguishing, singling 
out one person or one set of persons. The identity of the persons may be made 
clear by a vocative or by some gesture such as pointing: f 


Don't tell MÊ to be quiet. you be quiet! 
Here! you take the book! 
"You take Tuis chair, and I'll take THAT one. 


Vocative you, as opposed to imperative subject you, is very impolite: 


YOU| ‘come HERE| 


Note 
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Somebody open this door. 
Everybody shut their eyes. 
Parents with children go to the front. 
Nobody move. 

Men in the: front row take one step forward. 


It is easy to confuse the subject, in these commands, with a vocative noun 
phrase (cf 10.52f). But whereas the subject always precedes the verb, the 
vocative is an element that can occur in final and medial, as well as initial, 
positions in the senténce. Another difference is that the vocative, when 
initially placed, has a separate tone unit (typically fall-rise); the subject 
merely receives ordinary word stress: : 


VOCATIVE: MARY, play on MY side. 
Play on MY side, MÁRY. 
SUBJECT: 'Mary play on MY side. 


The distinctness of vocative and imperative subject is confirmed by the 
possibility of their cooccurrence: 


JOHN, 'you listen to ME! 


[a] Apart from will you?, other tag questions heard with an imperative are would you?, could 
you?, can you?, won't you?, can't you?, wouldn't you?, couldn't you? Also the familiar wh-question 
why don't you? is sometimes appended: Take a rest, why don't you? 

[b] Directives with 3rd person subjects take either 2nd or 3rd person pronouns in the tag 
question: Somebody open this door, will you?| will they? 

[c] There is similar uncertainty about the person of a reflexive pronoun after a 3rd person 
subject: Everyone behave yourselves and Everyone behave themselves both seem acceptable. (On 
the use of a plural substitute pronoun for everyone, cf 10.43.) With a vocative, in contrast, only 
the 2nd person reflexive, in agreement with the understood subject, is allowable: Behave 
yourselves, everybody. 

[d] Another confusion easily made is that between a directive with you as subject and a statement 
with you as subject as used, for example, in giving street directions: You go up there until you 
reach the bridge, then you turn right ... It is the unstressed subject of the statement that 
distinguishes it formally from the directive, since the subject of a directive is always stressed, 
even if a pronoun: 'You go up there. Needless to say, the admonitory tone of the directive would 
be quite unsuitable in giving street directions. (The negative don't you is less peremptory.) 


Directives with /et 
First person imperatives can be formed by preposing the verb let followed by 
a subject in the objective case (cf 3.51): 


Let us all work hard. 
Let me think what to do next. 
Let me see now. Do I have any money on me? 


(Cf also ratiocinative questions, 11.23 Note). The same applies to 3rd person 
subjects: 


Let no one think that a teacher's life is easy. 
Let each man decide for himself. 
If anyone shrinks from this action, Jet him speak now. 


Note 
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Except for the /et me type, these are generally rather archaic and elevated in 
tone. A colloquial alternative to /et us, however, is the common abbreviated 
form /et’s: 


Let's have a party. 
Let's enjoy ourselves. 


In very colloquial English, /et’s is sometimes used for a Ist person singular 
imperative as well: Let's give you a hand. There are no 2nd person imperatives 
with let: *Let you have a look. ; 


[a] This type of imperative, in which /er is no more than an introductory particle, should be kept 
separate from the ordinary 2nd person imperative of /et as a transitive verb. That they are 
distinct is shown by the fact that Let us go in the sense ‘Permit us to go’ cannot be abbreviated 
to Let's go. Furthermore, the full verb /et is followed by a tag question with you as subject (Let us 
go, will you?), whereas the 1st person imperative is followed by a tag question with we as subject 
(Let's go, shall we?). In Let's don't forget (esp AmE), the particle is institutionalized (cf 3.51 
Note [b]. : ] 

[b] Let's have a look can refer to the speaker alone. Compare Give us a hand to get the car started, 
where us can also refer merely to the speaker. 


Summary of forms of imperatives 
We can now summarize the structural types of imperative: 
lst PERSON 2nd PERSON 3rd PERSON 


4 , (i) Open 
without (ii) You open (iii) Someone open 
let ; the door. the door. 


(iv) Let me open 
the door. 
Let's open 
the door. 


' 
By far the most common type is the subjectless 2nd person imperative (class 


(i). 


with : 
subject with 
let 


(v) Let someone 
open the door. 


Negative imperatives 
To negate the first three classes of imperative, one simply adds an initial 
Don't or Do not, replacing assertive by nonassertive items where necessary: 


(i) Open the door. 
Consider, my friends, that all is lost. 


_ ] Don't open the door. 
Do not, my friends, consider that all is lost. (formal? 


Don't you open the door. 


UE Yoü open me dóor. = { You don't open the door. (less common»? 


Don't anyone open the door. 


(iii) Someone open the door. ~ { No one open the door. 


Note 
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First person imperatives, on the other hand, are generally negated: by the 
insertion of not after the pronoun following /et: : 


(iv) Let's not say anything about it. 
Let us not say anything about it. 
(iv) Let me not believe such accusations. (formal, rare? 


Informally, however, the negation with Don't is frequently heard: 


(iv) Don't let's say anything about it. (esp BrE> 
(iv) Let's don't say anything about it. (esp AmE) 
(iv) Don't let me disturb you. (esp BrE> 


Third person imperatives with /et are negated by nor after /et or (more 
informally) by an initial don't: . 


(v) Let not anyone fool himself that he can get away with it. (formal, rare? 
[Also: Let no one fool himself that he can get away with it.] 
(v) Don't let anyone fool himself that he can get away with it. : 


The distinction that we have noted (cf 11.25) between contrastive and 
noncontrastive you in positive directives applies also to negative directives: 


Don't "YÕU say anything. [contrastive] i 
Don’t 'you say Anything. [noncontrastive] 


[a] The more formal full particle do not cannot replace don’t in classes (ii) and (iii), though it can 
in classes (1), (iv) and (v). : 

[b] Negative directives are seldom followed by tags. The only operators that seem possible are 
the positive auxiliaries will and can: Don't make a noise, will you?] can you? The tag has a failing 
tone. 


illocutionary force of imperatives 

Imperative sentences are used for a wide range of illocutionary acts. It is not, 
however, always possible to make precise distinctions because the illocution- 
ary force depends on the relative authority of speaker and hearer and on the 
relative benefits of the action to each. Here are some examples of sentences 
that may be used for different illocutionary acts, but we should be aware that 
illocutionary force depends in most cases on the situational context. (For 
verbless directives, cf 11.42, 11.53.) 


ORDER, COMMAND 
Fire! (fire as verb] Make your bed at once. 
PROHIBITION 
Don't touch. 
REQUEST 
Shut the door, please. 
PLEA 
Help! 
ADVICE, RECOMMENDATION 
Take an aspirin for your headache. 
Lock the door before you go to bed. 
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WARNING 

Look out! Be careful! - Mind your head! 
SUGGESTION 

Ask me about it again next month. 

Let’s have a party. 
INSTRUCTION 

Take the first street on the left. 
INVITATION 

Make yourself at home. Come in and sit down. 
OFFER 

Have a cigarette. 
GRANTING PERMISSION 

Help yourself. 
GOOD WISHES 

Enjoy your meal. Have a good time. 
IMPRECATION 

Go to hell! 
INCREDULOUS REJECTION 

Oh, come now. [You don't really mean that."] 
SELF-DELIBERATION ^ 

Let me see now. (‘Should I go straight home?) 


Note [a] Imperative clauses joined by and or or to a following clause may have a conditional 


implication (cf 13125, 13.30). The illocutionary force of the construction varies: 
REQUEST : ' 
Sit next to Joan and she'll explain what you have to do. 
PROMISE 
Finish your homework and I'll give you some ice cream. 
Don't make any noise and I'll take you inside. 
THREAT, ‘ 
Makea move and I'll shoot. 
Don't make d move or I'll shoot. ^ 
[These two sentences convey the same meaning, but the positive imperative carries a 
stronger'expectation of the hearer's readiness to move.] 
WARNING 
Join the committee and you'll regret the waste of time. 
Don'teat so much or you'll be sorry. 
In Give him enough rope and he'll hang himself, the sentence is close to being a pure conditional 
construction. For verbless directives of this type, of 11.53 Note. 
{b] Instructional imperatives are often used in writing: 
Take one tablespoonful three times a day after meals. 
Remove the bolt from the handle socket and slide the cord retainer into the slot at the back 
of the handle socket. 
Written instructions are often in abbreviated form (cf 11.48). 
[c] Please and (to a lesser extent) kindly (cf 8.90f) may be added to imperative sentences with 
the illocutionary force of a request to convey greater overt politeness: Please eat up your dinner; 
Kindly move to the next seat. Requests are often expressed by questions and statements, eg: Will 
you shut the door, please?, Would you mind shutting the door ?, Could you shut the door for me?, I 
wonder whether you would mind shutting the door. Questions that convey indirect requests need 
not have a question mark (cf App III.23 Note [b]). 
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Do with positive imperatives 

A positive imperative can be made more persuasive or insistent (esp in BrE) 
by adding do (with a nuclear tone) before the verb. Do reinforces the positive 
sense of the imperative. For many people this persuasive use of do seems 
more typical of female than male speech: 


DÓ have some more tea. DO let's go for a walk. 


This use of do applies only to classes (i) and (iv), and we therefore do not 
have * Do you have some more tea. 


[a] Do, like don't and Jet's, acts as an introductory imperative marker, and is not identical with 
the emphatic do of statements (cf 18.56). To see this, notice that neither do mor don't in 
imperatives fulfils the strict conditions of do-support {cf 3.37); they are not introduced to make 
good the lack of an operator, but indeed are added to the front of an operator if one is present: 
Do be seated; Don't be silly. (Contrast the unacceptability of *He does be silly.) This peculiarity 
of imperative do is also found in the quasi-imperative Why don't you construction: Why don't you 
be more careful ? 

[b] Do, don't, let's, and let's not are used in isolation as elliptical directives: 


: . [ Yes, do. 
A: Should I open the door? B: iss don't. 


Yes, let's. 


. 9 g 
A: Should we watch the game? B: n let's not. 


Exclamatives 


Exclamatives as a formal category of sentence are restricted to the type of 
exclamatory utterance introduced by what or how. For exclamatory questions, 
cf 11.22. 

Exclamatives resemble wh-questions in requiring the initial placement of 
an exclamatory wh-element. The syntactic order is therefore upset to the 
extent that the wh-element (which may be object, complement, or adverbial 
as well as subject) may be taken from its usual (statement) position and put 
into a position of initial prominence. On the other hand, in contrast to wh- 
questions, there is generally no subject-operator inversion: 


wh-element as subject: 
What an enormous crowd came![S V ~ the rarest type] [1 


wh-element as object: 
What a time we've had today! [O4 S V A] l [2] 


wh-element as complement: ` 
How delightful her manners are! (C, S V] [3] 
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wh-element as adverbial: 


How I used to hate geography! [ASV O] [4a] 
What a long time we've been waiting! [A S V] ; [46] 
How quickly you eat! [A S V] [4c] 


In addition, the wh-element, like the wh-element of the wh-question, can act 
as prepositional complement: 


What a mess we're in! 


It can occur even as a pushdown element of an indirect statement (again like 
the interrogative wh-element, cf 11.18): 


How foolish you must have thought I was! 


It is possible (but again rare) for the prepositional phrase as a whole to occur 
initially as wh-element: 


In what poverty these people live! 
For how many years did I live in that dreamworld of fantasies and 
false hopes! 


This latter example and the following sentences illustrate the occasional 
inversion of subject and operator in literary English, particularly with a 
preposed adverbial, subject complement, or direct object: 


How often have I bitterly regretted that day! 
How strange is his appearance! 
What magnificent characters does she present in her latest novel! 


Inversion is preferred with negative rarely: 
How rarely do I see you! (rare and rhetorical) 


For tag questions with exclamatives, cf 11.10. 


Only two wh-words can be used to form the wh-element in exclamatory 
sentences: what as predeterminer in a noun phrase, cf [1], [2], and [4b] in 
11.31; and how as intensifier of an adjective, adverb, or clause, cf [3], [4a], 
and [4c] respectively in 11.31. The limitation to these functions is not 
surprising when one realizes that the wh-word indicates an extreme position 
on some scale of value, and therefore can only appear at points in the 
sentence where an expression of degree is possible. Exactly the same 
functions are fulfilled (especially in some women's speech) by the emphatic 
degree items such (as a determiner) and so (as an intensifier) in statements 
and questions (cf 18.57): 


We've had such a time. 
Her manners are so delightful. 


Why did they tease you so? 


Exclamatives are very frequently indeed reduced by ellipsis to the single 
wh-element: What a terrible wind !, How encouraging! 


[a] How is like so (in exclamatory utterances) in that when it is an intensifier, it cannot modify 
an adjective which itself has a premodifying function. Instead of: 
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*a how/so noisy.party 

We must prepose how noisy or use what or such as intensifiers of the: noun phrase 

how noisy a party: 

what/such a noisy party. 
[b] The generalized exclamatory and how (esp AmE) is used informally to refer to a previous 
Statement or question by the same or another speaker: 

He can argue, and how!  ['How he can argue!'] 

A: We had a cold winter last year. B: And how! 


Echo utterances 


Echo utterances are utterances which repeat as a whole or in part what has 
been said by another speaker. They may take the form of any utterance or 
partial utterance in the language, but in their discourse function they are 
either questions (cf 11.34//) or exclamations (cf 11.37). Echo questions are 
either recapitulatory (cf 11.34) or explicatory (cf 11.36). 


Recapitulatory echo questions 

A recapitulatory echo question is simply a question which repeats part or all 
of a message, as a way of having its content confirmed. The simplest type is 
a yes-no question which merely repeats, with rising intonation, what has just 
been said: 


A: I didn't like that meal. 
A: The Browns are emigrating. 
A: Switch the light off, please. 


B: You didn't Like it? 
B: Émigrating? 
B: Switch the Licut off? 


To make the meaning explicit, one could prefix to each of these questions the 
words ‘Did you say . . .?' Sometimes, indeed the invariant tag clause (did) 
you say? is added: Switch the Licnt off, did you say? (cf 11.11). 

There is also a wh-echo question which indicates, by the wh-word, which 
part of the previous utterance the speaker did not hear or understand: 


A: It cost five dollars. B: HOw much did it cost? 
A: He’s a dermatologist. B: WHAT is he? 
A: We're leaving him here. — B: WHAT are you doing with him? 


In this case '. . . did you say?” could be supplied immediately after the wh- 
element: HÓW much did you say it cost? These wh-echo questions, as we see 
above, have a characteristic intonation pattern: a rising intonation with the 
nucleus on the wh-word itself. 

In the examples above, the wh-element is fronted as in normal wh-questions 
and inversion takes place according to the regular rule for wh-questions (cf 
11.14f). In a variant type of wh-echo question, the statement order is retained: 


A: T'll pay for it. B: You'll WHAT? 
A: I saw Ted Dawson today. B: You saw WHO? 


Additional exercises 
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ces Complete the sentences. Use one word only. 


1 | got up early and had... a shower. 
2 omas tiredilasamianeisoieew a to bed early. 
ee. this key on the floor. !s it yours? 
2t Kate HO MEMES whens ea 23. 
5 Helen is learning to drive. She „aaa her first lesson yesterday. 
& ‘Ivegot anemone es lne DAVIC om me. 
7 ‘Where did you buy that book?” ‘It was a present. AMY s ssh hh e it to me: 
& We o E es hungry, so we had something to eat. 
5. Dial wou care ume ld VES, Ls cett it was very good’ 
19) DeiAney come w your pans? NO WIS ccce him, but he didn’t come: 


Pat) Look at the questions and Joe's answers. Write sentences about Joe when he was a child. 


IN e oE Bn 
When you were a child ... | £ 


Were you tall? | 


1 . He wasnt tall. 


Did you like school? | 2 
Were you good at sport? | 3 
Did you play football? | 4 
Did you work hard at school? | - 


Did you have a lot of friends? | 
Did you have a bike? | 
Were you a quiet child? 


ED Complete the questions. 


Yes, it was great, thanks. 
To Amsterdam. 

Five days. 

Yes, very much. 

| have friends in Amsterdam, so | stayed with them. 
Yes, it was warm and sunny. 

Yesterday. 


1 It was a good party. enjoyed it. (1/ enjoy) 

2 '.Did you do... the shopping?’ (you/do) ‘No... didn't have... time’ (1/ have) 

Ai Diel you prone Achim No [Ii eel eee ce mnes : (I/ forget) 

A ike your new waran WIiNarE ceesre LL E TT it? (you / get) 

i leery Lucy ext dne eny, Diit aeee e e acide to her. (I / speak) 

p SAM MM b ctc Ce Lo. a nice MN adco (you / have) 

B: Yes, | went to stay wiih some friends of mine. 

7 Paul wasn't well yesterday, so... en OUR. cen Epi. Benessere .to work. (he/go) 

Rale Vaine. OS c LL TU five minutes ago.’ (she / arrive) 

PR II ME. cmm m ooo ces before he moved here? (Robert / live) 
(LOMhelrestaliranuwasmitexmensiveus = sneer (eee very much. (the meal / cost) 


Note 
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The order where no fronting takes place is obligatory for directives: 
A: Switch the light off. B: Switch WHAT off? 


What and who are not restricted in echo questions to their normal functions, 
but may replace a single noun or an adjective phrase. There is a declining 
acceptability the further one gets away from the normal functions of who and 
what: 


A: His son is a macroengineer. 
B: His son is a WHAT? 

A: She always wears a quizzical expression. 
B: She always wears a WHAT expression? 


Furthermore, what may be made plural: 


A: Astronomers have discovered some more black holes. 
B: They’ve discovered some more WHATS? 


It may even replace a verb: 


A: She sat there and ratiocinated. 
B: She sat there and wHATted? 


Although recapitulatory echo questions are ostensibly requests for the 
repetition of information, they frequently have other functions, such as to 
express irony, incredulity, or merely to fill in a conversational gap. They are 
familiar, or even impolite, in implication unless accompanied by an apology: 


Sorry, WHAT was his job? 


[a] The generalized recapitulatory wh-question wHÁr did you say? is sometimes truncated to the 
monosyllable w#47? (impolite except among friends), just as the alternative formula J beg your 
pardon? can be reduced simply to Pardon? Other abbreviated requests for repetition are Pardon 
me? <AmE), Excuse me? <AmE), and Sorry? (BrE). 
{b] What? on its own can also express general incredulity: 

A: I paid £1000 for that picture. B: WHAT? You must be mad. 


| N 
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Questions about questions 
Since an echo question can refer back to any type of utterance, a special case 
of it is a question about a question, sometimes called a question raised to the 
second power: ` 
A: Have you borrowed my PÉN? B: (Have I) borrowed your PEN? 
This is a yes-no question about a yes-no question. In addition, there are three 
further types: 
Yes-no question about wh-question : 
A: What do you think of the picture? 
B: What do I THINK of it? [‘Did you say what do I think of it?'] 
Wh-question about yes-no question : 


A: Have you ever been to Valladolid? 
B: (Have I ever been) WHERE? 
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Wh-question about wh-question: 


A: How did you enjoy the carnival? 
B: How did I enjoy WHAT? 


Explicatory echo questions 

The second main category of echo question is the explicatory echo question, 
which asks for the clarification, rather than the repetition, of something just 
said. It is always a wh-question, and is identical to the recapitulatory wh- 
question, except for the substitution of a falling tone for the rising tone on 
the wh-word: 


A: Take a look at this! 
A: He's missed the bus again. 
A: Oh dear, I’ve lost the letter. 


The last example could be paraphrased ‘Which letter do you mean - [rather 
than ‘did you say’] — you have lost?’ The wh-word replaces some definite item 
of information meaning (eg a personal pronoun) that needs clarification in 
the context. 


B: Take a look at WHAT? 
B: WHÓ's missed the bus? 
B: wnicH letter have you lost? 


[a] There are abbreviated forms of these as of other wh-echo questions ~ A: Look over there! 
B: wHERE? The general explicatory echo question wH47 may also be noted. Its meaning is 
roughly ‘What do you want?' - A: John! B: WHAT? 
[b] An explicatory echo question may follow an incomplete question: 
A: How did you enjoy the er er. ..? 
B: How did I enjoy the wHAT? 


Echo exclamations 

The echo exclamation, like the echo question, repeats part or all of a 
preceding utterance; but in contrast to the rising tone of the echo question, it 
is characterized by a rise-fall (or high fall) tone. The form of the utterance to 
be repeated may be declarative, interrogative, imperative, or even exclama- 
tive: 


A:I'm going to London for a holiday. 
B: To LóNdon! That's not my idea of a rest. 
A: Have you been to Paris? 
B: Been to pAris! I'll say I have! 
A: Open the door, please. 
B: Open the DÓOR! Do you take me for a doorman? 
A: What a beautiful day! 
B: What a beautiful DAY! You must be joking. 
A: He must be the only applicant. 
B: Must be the ÓNly applicant! That can't be true. 


Such exclamations, expressing astonishment at what has been said, are very 
similar in role to the incredulous type of echo question. Indeed, the repetitions 
italicized above could be spoken either with an exclamatory falling nucleus, 
or with the rising tone of the echo question. 

Either in the echo question or the echo exclamation, one could repeat the 
earlier utterance with varying degrees of completeness. Thus, rather than To 
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London! in the first example, one could have said You're going to London !, 
Going to London!, or simply London! Some irregular subject-predicate 
constructions in which the finite verb is omitted are produced in these 
exchanges: 


A: I hear you're a linguist. 
B: La linguist! (formal? 
B: Me a linguist! 
A: Ted's going to write the music. 
B: Ted write the music? What a splendid idea! 


Irregular sentences 


Some sentences do not conform to the regular patterns of clause structures 
(cf 10.2) or to the variations of those structures in the major syntactic classes 
(cf 11.1). It is not possible to make precise distinctions, but we can mention 
several ways in which sentences are IRREGULAR: 


(a) They contain forms not found in regular sentence structures, for 
example the subjunctive in the main clause of Long live the Queen (cf 11.39). 

(b) They are marked as subordinate, for example by the subordinator if in 
Ifonly I had been there! (cf 11.41). 

(c) They are FRAGMENTARY, lacking constituents that are normally 
obligatory. The ellipsis may be recoverable from the linguistic form of the 
sentence (cf 12.46/7), for example the omission of the subject J and the verb 
am in: 


Sorry to hear about your father. 


Orit may be recoverable from the preceding linguistic context, as in B's reply 
in the followingiexchange: 


A: When can I see you? 
B: Tomorrow morning. [‘ You can see me tomorrow morning?'] 


On ellipsis, cf Chapter 12. 

There are other instances where it is less convincing to postulate ellipsis 
and we shall not attempt to do so. We consider such instances to be 
NONSENTENCES, since we cannot analyse them with confidence in terms of 
clause elements. For example, we would not want to suggest that the sign 
Exit is elliptical for This is the exit, and that therefore Exit is a subject 
complement, though defective because it lacks a determiner such as the. We 
would not want to do so because it is equally possible to say that the sign 
stands for (among other possibilities) The exit is here (where The exit is 
subject). Other cases are more arguable; for example, A good idea! might 
reasonably be considered to be a subject complement, because of the tag 
question that we could add to it: A good idea, isn’t it? 
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Irregular sentences may occur also as independent clauses in a compound 
sentence. For example: : 


Not BAD, that JOKE, but I’ve heard better. 
A: Are you coming with us? 
B: Of course, and so is Daniel. 


Some irregular types are commonly used as parts of sentences, for example 
Please God as in: 


Please God, there hasn't been an accident. 


In the sections that follow we generally group irregular sentences by their 
form, but it is sometimes convenient to treat together certain features that 
are characteristic of a variety of the language. We deal separately (cf 11.54) 
with common formulae, most of them nonsentences, used for stereotyped 
communicative situations. 


Sentences with optative subjunctive 

One type of irregular sentence contains the optative subjunctive, used to 
express a wish (cf 3.51). The optative subjunctive survives in a few expressions 
of a fairly fixed type. It is combined with subject-verb inversion in: 


Far be it from metospoilthefun. So be it. 
Suffice it to say we lost. So help me God. 
Long live the Republic! . 


It is found without inversion in: 
God save the Queen! 
God bless you! 
The Lord > < forbid! 
Heaven help us! 
The devil take you. (archaic) 


A less archaic formula (also with subject-verb inversion) for expressing 
wishes, usually blessings, is may + subject + predication: 


May the best man win! May you always be happy! 
May all your troubles be small! May you break your neck! 


Another archaic formula is would (to God) followed by a that-clause with 
past forms of verbs: 


Would (to God) that I'd never heard of him! 


Irregular wh-questions 
There are several types of irregular wh-questions, which occur mainly in 
Conversation: 


(i) How about and what about are generally followed by noun phrases or 
-ing clauses. They are principally used as directives: 
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How about another kiss? 
What about following us in your car? 


But they are also used as inquiries: 
How about your parents? Are they well? 


(ii) How come is used in informal speech (esp in AmE) to introduce reason 
questions: 


How come you're so late? [‘How does it come about (that) you're so 
late?'] : 


The stereotyped how come is followed by a clause that follows the normal 
subject-verb order. 


(iii) An irregular why-question is formed without subject or auxiliary: why 
(+ not) + predication, the verb being the base form. It is used as a directive 
(cf 11.160): 

Why (not) listen to him? [‘Why should(n't)/do(n't)/did(n't) you listen to 
him? i 

(iv) There is a verbless why-question, which is used as an inquiry. The 

questions correspond to existential sentences (cf 18.44): 


Why no classes today? ~ Why are there no classes today? 
Why all the noise? ~ Why is there all the noise? 


(v) Wh-questions (except for why-questions) without a subject and with a 
to-infinitive as the verb are occasionally found as inquiries: 


What todo next? [‘What should I/we do next?’] 
Who to ste? 
Which way to go? 
(vi) Dependent finite wh-interrogative clauses are used as directive 
headings in written English for suggestions: 


How you can make your fortune 
Where you should eat in Los Angeles 


j i N 7 
A dependent why-clause is used as a statement heading: 
Why you should have a medical examination once a year 


(vii) Dependent infinitive wh-clauses of the same form as those in (v) are 
more commonly used than the finite clauses in (vi) as directive headings: 


What to do inanemergency [‘What one should do in an emergency.’] 
Where to go for help | [Where one can go for help'] 

Who to phone after office hours 

When to send in your application 

How to mend a puncture 

How to learn a foreign language 


(viii) What if and how if introduce questions used as inquiries: 


What if it rains? [‘What happens if it rains?'] 


Note 
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The questions are also used as directives: 


What if you join us for lunch? [invitation] 
What if you don't join us for lunch just this once? [suggestion] 


What if and (occasionally, esp in BrE) What though may have the meaning 
‘What does it matter if. . .?': 


What if they ARE illiterate? ^ What though they ARE filthy? 


[a] What about it?, What of it?, and So what? are used as responses to question the significance 
of what has been said by another speaker (‘What difference does it make?). How about that? is 
used (esp in AmE) to express surprise combined with approval or disapproval: 

A: Fred and Pam have just got married. B: Well, how about that? 
[b] On verbless exclamatory sentences such as How very thoughtful! and What a good idea! 
cf 1.30. : ` 


Subordinate clauses as irregular sentences 

Apart from the subordinate wh-clauses discussed in 11.40, several other kinds 
of clauses that are subordinate in form are used as irregular sentences. They 
generally have the illocutionary force of exclamations, the omission of the 
matrix clause (cf 14.4) being mimetic of speechless amazement. 


(i) That-clauses generally contain the putative should that may accompany 
expressions of surprise (cf 14.25). They typically convey disapproval or 
regret: 


That he should have left without asking me! 
That you could ever want to marry such a man! 
That it should come to this! 

That I should live to see such ingratitude! 


But they may also convey approval or relief: 
That all your friends should be so sympathetic! 


These sentences are distinctly more formal than the infinitive sentences in 
(ii) below. 


(ii) To-infinitive clauses convey kinds of illocutionary force similar to 
those for that-clauses. A common type begins with To think (that), and is very 
similar in its illocutionary force to the that-clauses in (i), though less formal: 


To think that she could be so ruthless! 

To think that I was once a millionaire! 
To think that they would turn me down! 
To think that he should be so mean! 

To think that you might have been killed! 


The implied subject in such sentences is the first person pronoun (cf Note [b] 
below). When the infinitive clause begins with some other verb than think, 
its subject is understood from an introductory subject (cf 18.58) or vocative, 
or it may be apparent from the previous context: 


Note 
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That brother of yours, to be so uncouth! 
You fool, to forget your wedding anniversary! 
You're going to be in trouble. To say something like that! 


(iti) Infinitive clauses introduced by of express an exclamatory wish. The 
style is poetic or archaic, except when jocular: 


Oh to bein England! ['I wish I were in England.'] 
Oh to be free! [ʻI wish I were free.’] 


(iv) Negative if-clauses, usually preceded by weil or why, are used to 
express surprise: 


Well, if it isn’t the manager himself! — ['It is indeed the manager 
himself !'] : f 
Why, if it isn’t Susan!  ['It is indeed Susan''] 


(v) Subordinate clauses beginning if only and containing the form of the 
verb appropriate to conditional clauses (cf 15.36) also express an exclamatory 
wish: 


If only I'd listened to my parents!  ['I wish I had listened to my 
parents.'] 

If only he were not so timid! 

If only I could make them understand my point of view! 


A similar construction has only, just, or but before the main verb: 


If I'd only listened to my parents! 
If I could just make them understand my point of view! 
If I could but explain! 


(vi) Subordinate clauses beginning with supposing may have the same 
force as What if (cf 11.40) or, indeed, of the imperative suppose: 


Supposing I:don'tsee her. — [inquiry: ‘What would happen if I. . .?'] 

Supposing you come with us. [invitation] 

Supposing they AREpoor? ['What does it matter if they . . .?'] 
(impatience or scepticism) 


[a] Verbless clauses consisting of Oh for followed by a noun phrase also express an exclamatory 
wish. Like the analogous infinitive clauses, they are poetic or archaic unless used jocularly: 
Oh foradrink! : Oh for another glimpse of her! 
On the other hand, the stereotyped exclamation Oh for . . . 's sake expresses impatience or anger: 
Oh, for heaven'slsake! (casual? Oh, for Christ's sake! (familiar? 
In AmE, for heaven's sake and for goodness’ sake are used by some speakers to express surprise. 
Exclamatory Now for . . . is used to express gratified anticipation that something wished for is 
indeed available immediately: , 
Now fora good hot bath! 
fb] Infinitive clauses introduced by To think (that) may be interpreted as something like it 
surprises me to think . . . or It surprises one to think . . ., though the fuller forms are not exclamatory. 
[c] Stereotyped Not to worry! is an informal friendly directive ("Don't worry). It is often self- 
addressed. 


Adverbials as directives 
Adverbials may have the illocutionary force of commands. Generally a verb 
of motion is implied: 


Note 
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Forward! On your feet! Faster! 
Left, right! At the double! To the left! 
Atease! ^. Inside! That way! 


Two adverbials may be combined: 
Full speed ahead! Back to work! 
Ora noun phrase subject and an adverbial: | 
Everybody inside! All aboard! Citizens to the left! if 


The implied verb of motion may be causative, the noun phrase being a direct | 
object: | 


Backs to the wall! (‘Put your backs to the wall!'] 
Hands up! Shoulders back! 

Heads up! : Eyes down! 

Hands on heads! Thumbs up! 


One kirid of verbless command is constructed with an adverbial followed 
by a with-phrase: 


On with the show! [‘Begin or continue the show. ’] 
Off with his head! [Cut off his head '] 

Off with your jacket! [Take off your jacket!'] 

Out with it! [set expression: ‘Tell me about it.'] 


Constructions with up and down are generally used to express approval and 
disapproval respectively: 


Up with democracy! Down with racism! 


[a] In two stereotyped verbless sentences a verb of motion is implied after the auxiliary: 
Murder will out. (‘Murder will come out’; ‘Murder will become known] 
Truth will out. 

[b] Occasionally adjective phrases functioning as subject complement may be directives: 
Careful! (‘Be careful"), Quiet! 


Aphoristic sentences 

The aphoristic sentence structure is found in many proverbs. The common 
structural feature is the balancing of two equivalent constructions against 
each other: 


(i) The more, the merrier. The sooner, the better. 
The less said, the better. 

(ii) Least said, soonest mended. Easy come, easy go. 
Nothing ventured, nothing gained. Here today, gone tomorrow. 


Once bitten, twice shy. First come, first served. 


(iii) Spare the rod, and spoil the child. Marry in haste, repent at leisure. 
Love me, love my dog. Waste not, want not. ; 


Out of sight, out of mind. 
So far, so good. 


No work, no money. 
Like father, like son. 


(iv) More haste, less speed. In for a penny, in for a pound. 


‘Note 
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All are to some extent anomalous. Items in set (i) appear to be elliptical. 
Thus, the first example may be considered elliptical (depending on the 
context) for something like The more there are of us, the merrier we are, a 
pattern which, although still on the aphoristic model, is more- productive 
than those of any of the other sets. This pattern is dealt with under 
proportional clauses (ef 15.51). 

In (ii) the verb is nonfinite; the first part is semantically subordinate 
(mostly conditional). In (iii) the verbs may be analysed as imperatives, the 
two clauses being in a conditional relationship similar to that in the regular 
structure exemplified in Spare the rod, and you (will) spoil the child (cf 13.25). 
In (iv) both parts are verbless. 


[a] A single verbless comparative clause introduced by the may occur as a response: 
A:Ididn'tcall her. B: The more fool you! 
It may be further reduced by the omission of the: More fool you! Similarly, The more haste, the 
less speed is equivalent to the form found in the saying More haste, less speed. 
[b] Other sayings of anomalous form: 
Better late than never. First things first. ' 
No sooner said than done. Handsome is as handsome does. 
In the last example, the adjective handsome is used in both positions as if it were a noun. 
[c] New formations on the model of No . . . no . . . are occasionally produced: 
No dinner, no dessert. [1f you don't eat your dinner, I won't give you any dessert.'] 
No homework, no TV. 


Subject-plus-complement constructions 

Several types of verbless sentences or clauses, most of them existential, have 
the basic structure of subject and subject complement, or of complement 
alone. f 


) 


(i) In one colloquial type, the subject is appended like a noun-phrase tag 
(cf 18.59): 


Not BAD, that SALmon. 
ODD sort, those NEIGHbours of yours. 
Just our LUCK, SUE finding out. 


(ii) A verbless clause consisting of subject and subject complement (in 
that order) may be linked by and to a preceding clause with regular clause 
structure. Various logical relationships may be expressed: 


How could you be so spiteful and her your best friend? — ['. . . seeing 
that shejis your best friend ?'] 
You could have left before the speeches, and nobody the wiser. 
[conditional relationship: *. . . and if you had done so, nobody would 
have been the wiser.'] i 


Less commonly, the subjective case is used for a subject pronoun: 


They left without a word, and he so sensitive. ['... though he was so 
sensitive.'] i 


(iii) A more colloquial pattern contains an existential verbless clause 
consisting of complement alone. The clause is a comment on the preceding 
clause, and is linked to it by and: l 


Note 
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They are thick as thieves, and no mistake. 

[They are thick as thieves, and that is no mistake. ’] 
She left him, and a good thing too.  ['..., and it’s a good thing too’] 
He finally begged for help, and.no wonder. 


(iv) A literary and somewhat archaic type of verbless rhetorical wh- 
question (cf 11.23) is followed by but in the second clause. The wh-clause 
consists of subject followed by subject complement or of subject complement 
alone. The sentence, also existential, expresses a comparative relationship: 


What belief so foolish but some will embrace it? 
[There is no belief so foolish but that there will be some who will 
embrace it.'] 
Who so honest but some will doubt his integrity? 
[There is none so honest but that there will be some who will doubt 
his integrity.”] 
(v) Another version of the rhetorical wh-question, but less formal, contains 
a comparative: 


What better than a hot shower? Who more fitting than you? 


A stereotyped subject-complement sentence occurs in All clear. Similar stereotyped sentences, 
but with an adverbial instead of a complement, are All in good time and All over ['It's finished]. 


Block language 

Block language appears in such functions as labels, titles, newspaper 
headlines, headings, notices, and advertisements. Simple block language 
messages are most often nonsentences, consisting of a noun or noun phrase 
or nominal clause in isolation; no verb is needed, because all else necessary 
to the understanding of the message is furnished by the context. Here are 
some examples: 


Entrance 50 mph limit 
No entry No dogs without leash 
National Forecast Danger: falling rocks 


English Department The New York Times 

Fresh Today Pure Lemon Juice 

For Sale All the News That's Fit to Print 

A Comprehensive Grammar of the English Language 

The First Luxury Bound Collector’s Edition of Agatha Christie’s Work 
to be Available in This Country 


Some forms of block language have recognizable clause structures. Those 
forms deviate from regular clause structures in omitting closed-class items of 
low information value, such as the finite forms of the verb BE and the articles, 
and other words that may be understood from the context. 


Newspaper headlines 
Newspaper headlines commonly contain block language because of pressure 
on space. They can generally be analysed in terms of clause structure, though 
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frequently scrutiny of the text below a headline obliges us to reinterpret the 
structure. 


FILM STAR MARRIES EX-PRIEST [S V O,] 

OIL SPILL THREAT DECREASING [S V] 

PRESIDENT CALLS FOR CALM (S V A] 

SHARE PRICES NOW HIGHER THAN EVER [S A C,] 

STUDY LINKS DEATHS TO CROWDING IN PRISONS [S V O, A] 
THREE JOCKEYS HURT [S V] 

CAMP HELPS ADULTS REDISCOVER WILDS [S V O, C,] 


The regular structure of the last two examples, for instance, would be Three 
jockeys are hurt and The camp helps adults rediscover the wilds. 

In addition to those mentioned for block language in 11.45, certain other 
syntactic features are characteristic of newspaper headlines: 


(i) ‘The simple present is used instead of the present perfective, which in _ 


other styles (for example in conversation) would be normal for recent news: 


MEAT PRICES RISE AGAIN [* Meat prices have risen again.'] 


(ii) To is commonly used to express the future or a predicted arrangement 
(cf: be to, 3.45f): 


SENATOR TO SEEK REELECTION [‘The Senator is to seek reelection.'] 
(iii) Asyndeton (cf 13.1) is more common: 


WOMAN CLAIMS DRUG CAUSED CANCER, SUES [‘A woman has claimed that 
I a drug had caused her cancer, and she has sued somebody.'] 


1 UTILITY POLE FALLS, KILLS PHONE COMPANY WORKER 

( [A utility pole has fallen and has killed a phone company worker.'] 

i (iv) Verbs that are generally transitive are used intransitively: 

/ D 

i BRITISH VICTORY SURPRISES [‘The British victory has surprised 

i (?) experts.’] 

i | x 

l Note  (a] The use of past caused in the headline WOMAN CLAIMS DRUG CAUSED CANCER, SUES follows 


the normal backshift rule in indirect speech (c/ 14.31). Substitution of present causes changes the 
time reference of the verb to habitual. 

« [b] The example in (iv) is structurally ambiguous. In addition to the interpretation given above, 
which presupposes a noun phrase as subject with surprises, surprises may be a noun head of the 
noun phrase that comprises the whole of the title. 


Personal letters, cables, diaries 

11.47 Block language is common on postcards, where space is restricted, and is 
also often used in informal personal notes. The first person pronoun and 
perhaps also anobvious auxiliary are often omitted: 


Sorry about Jane. [Tm sorry about the news about Jane.'] 
Wish you were here. [‘I wish you were here.’] 

Having wonderful time. [‘I’m having a wonderful time.’] 
Weather marvellous. [The weather is marvellous.’] 
Know who I saw? [Do you know who I saw?'] 


Note 
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Elliptical sentences like the last example are also common in informal 
conversation (cf 11.49). 

The language tends to be even more abbreviated in cables. The sender is 
likely to omit whatever can be understood by the receiver from a knowledge 
of the situation: 


NO MONEY SEND HUNDRED [‘] have no money. Send me a hundred 
dollars.'] i 

NEGOTIATIONS PROGRESSING RETURNING END JULY STOP LETTER 
FOLLOWING ['The negotiations are progressing well. I am returning at 
the end of July. A letter will follow this cable.'] 

MANUSCRIPT RECEIVED CHANGES ACCEPTED PRINTING JANUARY [“Your 
manuscript has been received and your corrections have been 
accepted. Printing of the book will take place in January.’] 


The language used in diaries is also abbreviated : 


Got up at 6, phoned Bill. Bill said he was ill, so had to cancel meeting. 
Went to office instead. Worked till 12 on government contract. 


(a) sroP is used in cables in place of punctuation to indicate the ends of sentences if there is a 
danger of ambiguity. 

[b] Notes taken from lectures, books, or articles are likely to be abbreviated, the form and extent 
of the abbreviation varying with the individual writer. 

[c] The increasing use of telex instead of cable has rendered the extreme condensed form of 
cable language less common. 


Abbreviated sentences in instructional writing 

Abbreviated structures are typical of instructional writing, such as technical 
manuals, consumer leaflets on assembling or using products, instructional 
labels on products, and recipes. As in newspaper headlines, articles are often 
omitted. It is characteristic of this style to omit direct objects that can be 
understood from the context. 


Tighten to hold bracket snugly against wall, but without excessive 
tightening of screws. 

Disconnect cleaner from electrical outlet before replacing belt. 

Add one can of cold water to the contents of this can. Heat to boiling 
point. Allow to simmer a few minutes and serve. 

When mixing is finished, turn mixer off, unplug cord from outlet and | 
eject beaters. | 

Cook to golden brown. 

Beat egg lightly with fork. i 

Keep away from heat. 

Just heat and serve. i 

Lay flat. i 


Occasionally the subject is omitted: 


Makes four servings, } cupful each 
Contains whiteners and brighteners 


[a] Ostensive identification indicates that a direct object has been omitted and that it refers to 
the article on which the sentence is written: 
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Refrigerate after opening [n 
Keep cool $ . pl 
Keep out of reach of children 3 
Stand upright . [4] 


Out of context, sentences [1—4] would be interpreted to refer to the addressee's keeping cool, etc. 
[b] Spoken demonstrations, for example of cooking, sometimes adopt these characteristics of 
instructional writing. - 


Abbreviated sentences in informal conversation 
Initial words in a sentence are frequently omitted in informal conversation: 


Don't know where they are. [7 don't...] 
Want another cup? ['Doyou...?'] 

Lost something?  ['Haveyou...?] 
Serves them right! — [7t serves. . .'] . 
Good to see you again. [‘It's good. . .'] 
Anything wrong? [‘Js anything.. .?’] 
Hot? [‘Are you (feeling) . . .] 


The pronouns and auxiliaries to be understood are partially cued by the 
words that begin the sentence and in case of ambiguity are dependent on the 
situational context. For example, Hot? could be interpreted as either Are you 
hot? or Is it hot? 

For further discussion of such sentences in conversation, cf 12.46/f. 


Abbreviated sentences in broadcast commentaries 
Commentaries on radio and television often contain abbreviated sentences, 
usually with the omission of there is, it is, or a form of the verb BE: 


The first lap is over. Five more to come. 

Sport, and we have the latest from Wimbledon. 

Another batsman out. 

Two players wounded. 

And now a band of the marines. 

And again the sound of bugles. 

| ` 

Elliptical sentences in dialogue 
In conversation and in written dialogue, it is common to find ellipsis in 
sentences that respond to, comment on, or question previous sentences 
spoken by another speaker. The ellipsis is interpreted from a preceding 
sentence; it avoids repetition so as to focus on the new material. The resultant 
fragmentary sehtences can be analysed for clause functions through a 
reconstruction, based on preceding sentences, of the full forms: 


A: Is your daughter at home? 
B: Probably. [A - She is probably at home.] 
A: Who sent you? 
B: The manager. [S - The manager sent me.] 
A: Tm leaving. 
B: Why? [A - Why are you leaving ?] 
A: I can’t play baseball. 
B: I know. [S V — / know you can't play baseball.] 
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A: Nobody’s here. E 
B: Obviously. [A — Obviously, nobody's here.] 
A: When will you leave? : 
B: With luck, on Tuesday. [A A - With luck T'I! leave on Tuesday.] 


Elliptical sentences without change of speaker 

Fragmentary elliptical sentences may also occur without change of speaker 
or writer. In writing, they appear especially in certain styles of fiction and 
advertising: 


Two strange figures approached. Martians! 

Janet felt uncomfortable. Yes, very uncomfortable. 

It has a very distinctive taste. Crisp and fresh. 

Designed in Sweden, this teak desk is a terrific buy. Shown with our 
exceptionally priced desk chair. 


These fragmentary sentences are to be distinguished from the sentence fragments that are merely 
the result of a punctuation device to indicate a dramatic pause for emphasis. They are also 
common in fiction and advertising: 

He was drunk, And penniless. ; R 

We have all kinds of contemporary furniture. For every room in the house. 


Nonsentences 


Nonsentences, usually but not exclusively noun phrases, occur frequently in 
speech, mostly in informal conversation. We can do no more than give some 
examples with their illocutionary force. (An optional vocative can frequently 
be added.) . 


(i) Exclamatory noun phrases modified by a restrictive relative clause (in 
most instances with the zero relative) generally express disapproval: 


The clothes she wears! (cf: What clothes she wears !] 
_ The things they get up to! 
` The way he complained about the food! 

The fuss they made! 


(ii) Also expressing scornful disapproval are exclamatory phrases consist- 
ing of a noun phrase, generally a pronoun, followed by and and another noun 
phrase with a matching possessive pronoun: 


You and your statistics! [‘I deplore the way you so frequently resort to 
statistics.'] 

Him and his malicious gossip! 

Pat and her childish hobbies! . 


The subjective case is less commonly used for the first pronoun: He and his 
malicious gossip! 
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(iii) Exclamatory prepositional phrases beginning with Of all express . 


strong disapproval: 
Of all the impudence! Of all the stupid things to say! 


.(iv) Exclamatory noun or adjective phrases may express approval or 
disapproval: 


Charming couple! Dirty place! Stupid! 
Excellent meal! Very interesting! ^ Poor thing! 
(A) good idea! Disgusting! Big baby! [*What a helpless 


person you are!” 


Notice that articles are often omitted. 

If the phrase is directed at the person addressed, it may be —E€ by 
you; eg: You angel ! [You're an angel!], You poor thing !, You idiot ! To express 
a more familiar — and more affectionate— relationship my is used; eg: My 
poor baby !, My silly boy! 


(v) Noun phrases may have the force of commands or requests. Where 
appropriate, an adverbial such as please may accompany the noun phrase: 


Attention! Patience! À pound of butter, please. 
Action stations! Lights! Another coffee, if you 
Taxi! Phone! don't mind. 

Your turn. ^ Justadrop more! The letter, please. .' 
Scalpel! My hat, please! The door! 


Scissors, somebody! Next slide, please. 


In some instances, the interpretation depends on the situational context. For 
example, The door! might mean ‘Shut the door!’, ‘Watch the door!’, ‘Open 
the door”, or even ‘Leave the room!’ For other verbless commands, cf 11.42. 


(vi) Noun phrases may have the force of offers or invitations, particularly 
when they are spoken with rising intonation: 


Cigarette? | My apartment? 


More coffee, anyone? Another round? . 


Again the interpretation may depend on the situational context. Alternative 
questions may have the same force: TÉA or CÓFfee?, My PLACE or YOURS? 


(vii) Noun and adjective phrases with rising intonation may have the 
force of inquiries. They may function as yes-no questions: 


New hat? Good flight? Boring? 
Your book? Any luck, Ron? Tasty? 
Next slide? False alarm? 


In place of these questions, it is possible to use a noun phrase followed by a 
tag question, eg: Too hot, are you?, New hat, is it?, Good flight, was it?. 
They may also function as alternative questions: 


YOUR car or your MÓTHer's? HÓT or CÓLD? 


or as an inquiry having the force of wh-questions: 


Note 
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Your NAME? [Your name is...) YourÁGE? "Your RANK? 
Your occuPÁtion? 


These can be analysed as corresponding to (for example) What is your name?, 
Tell me your name, Could you tell me your name? 


(viii) Noun phrases may make assertions, conveying information: 


False alarm No news 
Noluck That way ['They went that wey ] 
Business call ['The phone call was a business call.’] 


(ix) Exclamatory noun phrases may convey a warning: 
Fire! [noun] The police! Timber! Avalanche! 

(x) Exclamatory negative noun phrases may convey a prohibition: 
No smoking! No more noise! ^ No pushing! 


(xi) Noun phrases (with possible expansions) may merely convey soci- 
ability: 


Nice day again. Good weather we're having. Lovely evening. 


(xii) Exclamatory noun phrases may be self-addressed, expressing the 
hearer's alarm or frustration after a period of forgetfulness: 


The cake! ['I should have taken the cake out of the oven.'] 
My husband's birthday! [Tve folam my husband's birthday.'] 
My interview! 


(xiii) Vocatives (cf 10.52f) are used alone for a variety of purposes: for 
example, to summon, to rebuke, to question whether the person addressed is 
present, or to remind of an order or a request. 


(xiv) Names or noun phrases referring to persons are used in verbless 
introductions, generally with a vocative: 


Ladies and gentlemen, the next president of the United States of 
América! [‘I present the next president . . .!'] 

My mother and FAther, sUsan. [‘These are my . . .’] 

DAD — John TÓbin, a good friend of mine. [‘Dad, let me introduce . . .'] 


Two or more persons may be introduced to each other, gestures perhaps 
indicating the different persons: 


JOAN, my sister — JOHN, a good FRIEND of mine 


Other examples of verbless sentences appear in the list of formulae (cf 
11.54). : 


Verbless clauses appear as the first clause in coordinated constructions that express a conditional 
relationship (cf 11.29 Note [a], 13.25). 
(a) The construction may have the force of a directive: 
One more step and I'll shoot. (cf: Take one step more and I'll shoot.] 
Twenty pounds and you can have the radio. [cf: Give me twenty pounds and you can have 
the radio.] 
Another drink or I'll die of thirst. [c/: Give me another drink or I'll die of thirst.) 
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A stereotyped sentence has verbless clauses in both parts: 
` Your money or your life! [cf: Give me your money or I'll take your life.] 
Trick or treat!¢AmE) ("Give me a treat or I'll play a trick on you."] 
(b) The construction may have the force of a statement: 
A minute more and we would have missed the train. 
(‘If we had arrived a minute later, we would have missed the train'] 
Another such storm and the river would have overflowed its bariks. 
A few more feet and you would have gone over the cliff. 
Notice the use of would have, typical in conditional sentences (cf 15.36}. 


Formulae 
Most formulae used for stereotyped communication situations are grammat- 
ically irregular. Only in a very limited way can they be analysed into clause 
elements. In the following list, we give a few examples of the major types: 


GREETINGS: Good morning, Good afternoon, Good evening «all formal) ; 
Hello; Hi (familiar? i 

FAREWELLS: Goodbye, Good night, All the best .<informal>, Cheers, 
Cheerio <BrE, familiar), See you <familiar), Bye(-bye) «familiar», So 
long (familiar? ] i 

INTRODUCTIONS: How do you do? <formal>, How are you?, Glad to meet 
you, Hi (familiar? 

REACTION SIGNALS: 
(a) assent, agreement: Yes, Yeah /je/; All right, OK (informal? 
Certainly, Absolutely, Right, Exactly, Quite (BrE>, Sure (esp AmE) 
(b) denial, disagreement: No, Certainly not, Definitely not, Not at all, 
Not likely l 

THANKS: Thank you (very much), Thanks (very much), Many thanks, Ta 
<BrE slang», Thanks a lot, Cheers (familiar BrE» 

toasts: Good health (formal», Your good health <formal>, Cheers 
(familiar), Here's to you, Here's to the future, Here's to your new job 

SEASONAL GREETINGS: Merry Christmas, Happy New Year, Happy 
Birthday, Many happy returns (of your birthday), Happy Anniversary 

ALARM CALLS: Help! Fire! 

WARNINGS: Mind, (Be) careful!, Watch out!, Watch it! (familiar) 

APOLOGIES: (I’m) sorry, (I beg your) pardon <formal), My mistake 

RESPONSES TO ‘APOLOGIES: That's OK informal», Don't mention it, No 
matter (formal», Never mind, No hard feelings (informal) 

CONGRATULATIONS: Congratulations, Well done, Right on (AmE slang» 

EXPRESSIONS OF ANGER OR DISMISSAL (familiar; graded in order from 
expressions;of dismissal to taboo curses): Beat it (esp AmE), Get lost, 
Blast you (BrE», Damn you, Go to hell, Bugger off (BrE», Fuck off, 
Fuck you 

EXPLETIVES (familiar; likewise graded in order of increasing strength): My 
Gosh, (By) Golly, (Good) Heavens, Doggone (it) (AmE», Darn (it), 
Heck, Blast (it) (BrE>, Good Lord, (Good) God, Christ Almighty, Oh 
hell, Damn (it), Bugger (it) (esp BrE», Shit, Fuck (it) 

MISCELLANEOUS EXCLAMATIONS: Shame <familiar>, Encore, Hear, hear, 
Over my dead body «familiar», Nothing doing <informal>, Big deal 
(familiar, ironic), Oh dear, Goal, Checkmate 
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That's OK (informal), Don't mention it, You're welcome (esp AME), and No problem (esp AME) 
are also used as‘responses to thanks. 

Most of the formulae allow for little or no change in their form. The greeting formula 
(appropriate to a first meeting) How do you do? has a regular clause structure, but in the formulaic 
sense the verb cannot be made past (* How did you do?), the subject cannot be changed from you 
(* How do they do?), the sentence cannot be subordinated as an indirect question (*They asked 
him how he did:) or answered in equivalent statement form (*/ do very well). The appropriate 
response to the greeting is the repetition How do you do? 

Some imprecations are imperative in form, but they do not have the structural potentialities 
of imperatives. For instance, there are no negative forms * Don't blast you, * Don't bugger it, and 
an indefinite object, such as some students, is not possible: *Blast some students! Similarly, the 
formulaic Don't mention it cannot be made positive (* Mention it). 


Interjections 

Interjections are purely emotive words which do not enter into syntactic 
relations. Some of them have phonological features which lie outside the 
regular system of the language. Whew, for instance, contains a bilabial 
fricative [Or], [$:]; tut-tut consists of a series of alveolar clicks, [11]. What we 
produce below are the spelling conventions for a wide range of sounds. 
Secondary pronunciations are derived from the spelling conventions (cf Note 
[c] below). In addition, many interjections may be associated with: 
nonsystematic features such as extra lengthening and wide pitch range. 


Ah (satisfaction, recognition, etc); Aha (jubilant satisfaction, recognition); 
Ahem, [o?om] (mild call for attention); Boo (disapproval, usually for a 
speaker at gathering; also surprise noise); Eh? [er] (impolite request for 
repetition, but cf 11.11); Hey (call for attention); Mm (casual ‘yes’); Oh 
(surprise); Oho (jubilant surprise); Ooh (pleasure or pain); Oops (mild 
apology, shock, or dismay), Ouch [aut[], Ow [au] (pain); Pooh (mild 
disapproval or impatience); Sh [f] (request for silence or moderation of 
noise); Tut-tut [N] (mild regret, disapproval); Ugh [ax] (disgust); Uh-huh, 
also Uh-uh (agreement or disagreement); Wow (great surprise) 


[a] The above is not intended as a complete list. Some interjections are less frequent, eg: Yippee 
(excitement, delight), Psst [ps] (call for attention, with request for silence). The archaic 
interjection Alas (sorrow) may be encountered in literature. 

[b] Interjections are sometimes used to initiate utterances: Oh, what a nuisance; Ah, that's perfect. 
[c] There are also some spelling pronunciations: [ag] for ugh; {tat tat] for tut-tut, often with an 
ironic tone; [hou hau] and {haz ha:], both representing laughter, are always ironic. 


Bibliographical note 
On speech acts see Austin (1962); Cole and Morgan (1975); Leech (1980), esp Chapter 4, and 
(1983); Lyons (1977); Searle (1969, 1979). 

On questions see Huddleston (1971) Chapter 2; Hudson (1975b); Malone (1967); Pope (1976); 
Stockwell et al (1973) Chapter 9; on tag questions Bald (1979), Cattell (1973), Millar and Brown 
(1979); on alternative questions Bolinger (1957, 19782); on more than one wh-element Bolinger 
(1978b); on negative questions Kontra (1980). 

On directives see Bolinger (1967c), and (1977a) Chapters 8 & 9; Downes (1977); Stein (1976); 
Stockwell et al (1973), Chapter 10; Thorne (1966); on stative verbs in directives Mańczak (1979). 

On anomalous utterances see Bowman (1966); Leech (1963); Morgan (1973); Straumann 
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(3) PE as HE 
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| fid 
| 
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Introduction . 

The preceding chapters have been concerned with the basic structures of 
English sentences. We turn in this and the following chapters to the ways in 
which these basic constituent structures can undergo elaboration (or 
expansion) and reduction (or abbreviation). In 2.9- 10 SUBORDINATION and 
COORDINATION were introduced as two principles whereby the structure of a 
simple sentence can enter into a more complex structure. In the case of 
subordination, one clause is embedded in another, while in the case of 
coordination, one clause, or part of a clause, is combined with another 
constituent of equivalent status in the structure of the sentence. In principle, 
both these processes, if they are used iteratively, allow a limitless complexity 
of grammatical structure. 

In contrast to subordination and coordination, REDUCTION (cf 2.52) is a 
grammatical principle whereby the structure of a sentence is abbreviated, 
avoiding redundancy of expression. We have so far (cf 2.51-2) recognized 
two kinds of reduction, the use of PRO-FORMS, and ELLIPSIS: 


MEANS OF STRUCTURE REDUCTION MEANS OF STRUCTURE EXPANSION 
Pro-forms (12.8—30) Coordination (Chapter 13) 
Ellipsis (12.31-70) Subordination (Chapters 14 and 15) 


These devices of expansion and abbreviation will now be more thoroughly 
investigated; but it will be convenient to divide the whole topic into three, 
concentrating in this chapter on reduction, turning in the next chapter to 
coordination, and leaving until Chapters 14 and 15 the detailed study of 
subordination. 

U 


1 


Reduction and coordination 


4 

There is good| reason, apart from convenience, for dealing with reduction 
and coordination in neighbouring chapters. When we coordinate two or 
more units, we duplicate the same kind of structure; for example, Clause 4- 
Clause; Noun Phrase + Noun Phrase + Noun Phrase. This kind of 
duplication does not normally occur without a paralleiism of meaning or 
function between the conjoins. Such parallelism, in turn, implies an overlap 
of content and structure. For example, two clauses which apparently have no 
connection of meaning, like those of [1], are not likely to be juxtaposed or 
coordinated: 


[1] 


Pushkin was Russia’s greatest poet. 
Special terms are available for senior citizens. 


But more commonly juxtaposed are sentences like [2], which share some 
common ground: 


[2] 


Pushkin was Russia’s greatest poet. 
Tolstoy was Russia’s greatest novelist. 
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This common ground, moreover, often shows itself in the sharing of a 
common structure; eg each sentence of [2] has the structure SVC. It shows 
itself further in the repetition of the words themselves: thus both sentences 
of [2] contain the word sequence was Russia's greatest. This sharing of 
common lexical content is a typical condition under which the reduced 
alternative is chosen. Not only can [2] be expressed as a single unreduced 
sentence:by the device of coordination: 


Pushkin was Russia’s greatest poet, and Tolstoy was Russia’s 
greatest novelist. [2a] 


It can also be reduced to a more compact form by, for example, the 
combination of ellipsis of the second verb with the pro-form her: 


Pushkin was Russia's greatest poet, and Tolstoy her greatest 
novelist. [2b] 


So close is the association between coordination and ellipsis that we cannot 
very well understand the one phenomenon without understanding the other 
(cf further 13.44). 


Reduction as a syntactic phenomenon 

Although reduction may in general be regarded in semantic or pragmatic 
terms as a means of avoiding redundancy of expression, what kinds of 
reduction are permitted is largely a matter of syntax. English permits, for 
example, no reduction of the form of [1], whereby the repetition of all three 
words was Russia's greatest is avoided: 


*Pushkin was Russia's greatest poet, and Tolstoy novelist. [1] 


One of the major tasks of this chapter will be to explain the conditions for 
ellipsis and the use of pro-forms, whereby, for instance, 12.2 [2b] is 
grammatical and [1] above is not. Such an explanation must give an account, 
also, of the different degrees and types of reduction which may be available 
to the language user as synonymous alternatives. For example, [2a-f] are 
reduced alternatives to [2]: 


The girls swam faster than it was exPECTed that the girls would 

swim. [2] 
The girls swam faster than it was exPÉCTed that they would swim. [2a] 
The girls swam faster than it was exPECTed that they would do. 


<BrE> [2b] 
The girls swam faster than it was expected that they would. [2c] 
The girls swam faster than it was exPÉCTed they would. [2d] 
The girls swam faster than was exPBCTed. [2e] 
The girls swam faster than exPEcted. [2f] 


Motivation for reduction 

Such synonymous possibilities as are illustrated in 12.3 [2a-f] are not equally 
acceptable. Whatever grounds there may be in any given case for expressing 
oneself with maximum explicitness, there are generally strong preferences 


Note 
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for the most economical variant, viz the one which exhibits the greatest 
degree of reduction. Other things being equal, language users will follow the 
maxim ‘reduce as much as possible’. This generally means preferring ellipsis 
to the use of pro-forms, where there is a choice between them. Thus [2c] is 
slightly more economical than, and to that extent preferable to, [2b]; similarly 
the ellipsis allowed in [1a] below is slightly more economical than the use of 
pro-forms in [1b]: 


She might sing tonight, but I don't think she will (sing tonight). [1a] 
She might sing tonight, but I don't think she will do so. [15] 


Such preference for reduction is not merely a preference for economy: it can 
also contribute to clarity, by reducing items which are shared as 'given 
information’, so that attention will be focused on fresh material, or ‘new 
information’ (cf 18.8), as in the dialogue below: 


A: Have you spoken to Bob? | B: 4 Not yet 4. [2] 


From here on we use, when convenient, the convention of marking ellipsis 
by the symbol 4. Although the full, unreduced version of a sentence is often 
stylistically unfavoured, we shall also, from time to time, follow the practice, 
already introduced in [la] of showing optionally ellipted words in 
parentheses: 


A: Have you spoken to Bob? B: (I have) Not yet (spoken to Bob). 


We have mentioned above a maxim ‘reduce as much as possible’; but it 
should be added that reduction is avoided, at least in careful written style, 
where it would lead to ambiguity or some other kind of difficulty for the 
interpreter :: 


After Her Royal Highness had named the ship, she slid smoothly 
and gracefully down the slipway, hitting the water with barely 


a splash. [3] 
In the course of the play, Atreus kills his wife Aerope, Aegisthus 

his uncle Atreus, and Pelopia herself. [4] 
Only my cousin, the housekeeper, and Mrs Baldwin were in the 

house at the time of the burglary. [5] 


Ill-advised reduction can have various effects; eg the amusement caused by 
[3], where the ship is clearly the intended antecedent of she (cf 5.111 Note); 
and the confusion or puzzlement which is likely to be a reader's first reaction 
to [4], where the double ellipsis of the verb kills adds to the comprehension 
problems caused by the Greek names. Further, sentence [5] exhibits 
ambiguity, since it is not clear whether the housekeeper.is coordinated or 
appositive. This ambiguity could be avoided by using a relative clause instead 
of apposition (my cousin, who is the housekeeper), or by inserting an additional 
and (my cousin and the housekeeper . . .; cf 13.17). 


Unreduced forms are used for rhetorical effect in cases of ‘expressive repetition’; cf 19.23. In 
addition, repetition may sometimes be avoided by the substitution of coreferential expressions 
(cf 19.49), such as the coreferential noun phrase the teacher in: 
Peter Sand denied he ever neglected his students: the teacher claimed that the school 
administration had a grudge against him. 


12.5 


12.6 
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Coordination and reduction as cohesive devices 

There is a further reason, apart from the fact that coordination often involves 

ellipsis, for including reduction and coordination in neighbouring chapters. 

The two processes of reduction and coordination, although dissimilar in that 

one expands whereas the other contracts structure, actually have related 

functions, in that they provide cohesion in discourse (cf 19.11, 19.44/f, 19.57). 

When we examine how a sequence of sentences can be combined to form a 

spoken or written text, the two devices which most pervasively mark the 

connections between one idea and another are, on the one hand, the overt 

linkage of conjunctions and conjuncts, and, on the other hand, the covert 

linkage of coreference and substitution which exists by virtue of pro-forms. 
and ellipsis. The phenomena we shall be discussing in this chapter can be 

illustrated not only through connections within sentences, but through: 
connections between them, as in 12.4 [2]. Nevertheless, our treatment. of 
coordination and reduction in this chapter will be largely confined to single 

sentences. The role of coordination and reduction in intersentence connection 

will be taken up in Chapter 19. i 


Recoverability 

One aspect of reduction as a cohesive device i in texts is the fact that the full 
form of what has been reduced is generally RECOVERABLE FROM CONTEXT. 
The relevant ‘context’ is often the linguistic context: ie a neighbouring part 
of the text; but (as noted in 5.28 -31) there are other sources from which what 
has been reduced can be recovered. We shall first mention the most important 
type of recoverability from the grammatical point of view: 


(i) TEXTUAL RECOVERABILITY: the full form is recoverable from a neigh- 
bouring part of the text. 


To this we add two lesser kinds of recoverability, which do not contribute 
directly to cohesion of text: 


(ti) SITUATIONAL RECOVERABILITY: the full form is recoverable from the 
extralinguistic situation. 


(iii) STRUCTURAL RECOVERABILITY: the full form is recoverable not through 
knowledge of context, but simply through knowledge of grammatical 
structure. 


A reduced form such as the pronoun she may be said to presuppose knowledge 
on the part of the hearer, as well as of the speaker, of its intended referent. 
We can recover the identity of the referent either from the situation outside 
language [1], or from the linguistic context [2—3], ie from information given 
in the discourse itself: 


Is she badly hurt? [1] 
The poor girl did not complain, although she was badly hurt. (2) 
Although she was badly hurt, the poor girl did not complain. [3] 


One can imagine someone saying [1] on arriving at the scene of an accident 
in which a girl has been struck by a car. It would be evident from the 
situation, without further elaboration, which person was meant by she. In [2] 
and [3], on the other hand, the identity of ‘she’ is given by the linguistic 
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context. We recognize two kinds of textual recoverability : [2] is an example 
of the ANAPHORIC use of the pronoun and [3] is an example of the CATAPHORIC 
use (cf 6.19). We should, moreover, make the same point here as in Chapters 
5and 6: textual recoverability is best regarded as a special case of situational 
recoverability; ie the information given elsewhere in the text is, for the 
purpose of the discourse, the explicit part of the situational knowledge which 
is available to addresser and addressee. It is natural, then, that anaphoric 
reference (reference to some antecedent which has already been mentioned) 
should be much more common than cataphoric reference (reference to some 
‘antecedent’ to be mentioned later). Although the term ANTECEDENT (cf 2.44) 
literally means 'going before', we apply it, as others have done, to items 
which follow the pro-form or ellipsis, as well as items which precede it. 

The third kind of recoverability, structural recoverability, is illustrated by 
the optional omission of the conjunction that in: 


It is strange (that) nobody heard the noise. [4] 


Since the word that is uniquely recoverable in [4], it is reasonable to include 
it under the heading of ellipsis. But in this case, contextual information is 
irrelevant: the optionality of that is purely a matter of grammatical structure 


(cf 15.4). 


Recoverability is crucial to the use of pro-forms. Pro-forms such as personal 
pronouns have very unspecific meanings; eg: she means simply *the female 
person we know about’, it ‘the thing we know about’, etc. Therefore it is 
necessary, for the interpretation of these words, to have information from 
which we can uniquely predict their intended referents. This information is 
usually found'in a preceding or following part of the text, but it may also be 
found in the situation. The task of interpretation is the same for pronouns 
such as he, she, it as for definite noun phrases such as the old lady (cf 5.28ff), 
except that since the meaning of a 3rd person pronoun is less specific, there 
is consequently more dependence on context. In the case of Ist and 2nd 
person pronouns, on the other hand, the referents are usually easily 
recoverable from the situation. 

Essentially the same distinctions apply to ellipsis. The normal understand- 
ing of the termi ELLIPSIS is that words are omitted where understanding can 
be achieved without word repetition, as in: 


She might sing tonight, but I don't think that she will (sing tonight). [1] 


This is a case,of textual recoverability, specifically of ANAPHORIC ELLIPSIS, 
since the antecedent occurs earlier in the text. The other possibility, that of 
CATAPHORIC ELLIPSIS, is illustrated in: 


If you want (me to (buy the tickets), I'll buy the tickets. . [2] 


(On the omission or retention of to in such cases, cf 12.64.) As with pro- 
forms, however, the redundancy need not relate to words implied by the 
linguistic context. The words may be obvious from the situation. For 
example, a host may invite a guest to eat a sandwich with the words: Like 
one? In this case, the sentence may be regarded as an elliptical variant of 
Would you like one? (cf 12.49). 
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The difference between coreference and substitution 

The bond between a pro-form and its antecedent may be of two different 
kinds: COREFERENCE and SUBSTITUTION. These relationships are in principle 
quite distinct, but in practice they overlap, as will be seen in 12.9. 

Coreference, as the name implies, means the bond of ‘cross-reference’ 
between two items or expressions which refer to the same thing or set of 
things. It is, as we have seen, a typical function of personal pronouns such as 
she and they, as well as a common function of definite noun phrases containing 
the, this, that, these, and those (cf 5.30f, 6.44). In this chapter, however, we 
shall be more concerned with the relation of substitution than with that of 
coreference. ; 

Substitution, as its name suggests, is a relation between pro-form and 
antecedent whereby the pro-form can be understood to have ‘replaced’ a 
repeated occurrence of the antecedent. A major test of substitution, therefore, 
is whether the antecedent can be copied, without change of meaning, into 
the position taken by its pro-form substitute. For example one substitutes for 
a first prize in [1], as the equivalence of [1], grammatically and semantically, 
with [1a] shows: 


Bill got a first prize this year, and I got one last year. [1] 
Bill got a first prize this year, and I got a first prize last year. [1a] 


It isclear that the pronoun one is grammatically and semantically equivalent 
to a first prize in [1], but it is also clear that it does not refer to the same prize 
as does a first prize. In other words, the substitution relation between a pro- 
form and its antecedent is not necessarily a relation of coreference. 

Conversely, a relation of coreference between two items is not necessarily 
a relation of replaceability: 


Two players injured themselves during the match. [21 


In [2], the two phrases in italics are coreferential, in that the set of persons 
denoted by two players is the same set of persons as that denoted by themselves. 
We could not, however, replace themselves by two players without a change 
of meaning: 


Two players injured two players during the match. [2a] 


(In other cases of coreference, on the other hand, such replacement is 
possible; cf 12.9.) 

Substitution does not imply an exact copying of an expression. When the 
repeated expression is restored in the position of the substitute, it may differ 
morphologically from the antecedent: 
ones 


This coat is more expensive than the f 


| Isaw in the market. 
oats 


In this respect, substitution is analogous to what we later call standard ellipsis 
(cf 12.38). 


On the other hand, substitution brings with it the requirement that the repeated expression have 


12.9 
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the same meaning in both of its occurrences. Thus it would be impossible, except in joking, to 
substitute one for the repetitive occurrence of a nail in [3]: 


I hurt my nail while hammering a nail into the wall. [3] 
* I hurt my nail while hammering one into the wall. [3a] 


Characteristics of substitution 

Although there are points at which coreference and substitution overlap, we 
should in general treat them as distinct kinds of cohesive relation. The main 
characteristics which distinguish substitution from coreference are: 


G) As already shown by examples 12.8 [1] and [1a], a substitute pro-form 
can be replaced by the antecedent without unacceptability on structural 
grounds and without change of meaning. This, of course, is subject to 
structurally predictable variation, as mentioned in 12.8. 


(ii) A substitute pro-form (eg: one, ones, some) can be either definite or 
indefinite, while a coreferential pro-form (eg: he, she, they) is always 
definite. 


‘Gii) Coreferential pro-forms are always pronouns or pronoun-related adverbs 
(eg: there, then; cf 12.10f), but substitute pro-forms may be outside the 
pronoun category (eg the substitute verb do). 


(iv) A substitute pro-form is normally highly dependent on its linguistic 
context for interpretation; eg it is difficult to make sense out of context 


of: ^ 
I've never met one. Did you do any? 
Agnes said so. Ihope rot. 


Coreferential pro-forms, on the other hand, can be placed on a scale of 
text-dependence in this sense. Pronouns such as he and she tend to be 
highly dependent on linguistic context, whereas other words (such as 
the, this, and that) often point to something which is known or observed 
in the situational context. 


While these distinctions will be illustrated i in the following sections, it is as 
well to begin with a commonly arising example of the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between these two relations: 


George was the best runner in our school, and so everyone 
expected that ke would win the prize. pu] 
This is a strdightforward case of coreference by personal pronouns: unless 
the context suggests another antecedent, it will generally be understood that 
George and he refer to the same person. But in this case, unlike 12.8 [2], the 
substitution of the antecedent for the pronoun will normally leave the 
meaning of the sentence unchanged: 


George was the best runner in our school, and so everyone 
expected that George would win the prize. [1a] 


In fact, the distinction between coreference and substitution as specified in 
criterion (i) above becomes indistinct wherever both the pro-form and the 


Note 
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. antecedent are definite. For this reason, it is important to consider the whole 


set of criteria (iiv) above, rather than to rely on the first criterion only. 


Even so, it is sometimes argued that the failure to reduce a noun phrase to a pronoun, as in [13], 
invites a different interpretation from that of the reduced equivalent [1]. It is argued, that is, that 
the two Johns in John thinks John will win are not coreferential, and that therefore John thinks 
John will win and John thinks he will win have different meanings, only the latter involving 
coreference. More realistically, however, we can admit that both these sentences are ambiguous 
in that they may or may not be interpreted as containing coreference. For example, the two 
Johns in John thinks John will win may be coreferential, if the use of a pro-form is avoided for 
some special rhetorical effect, such as the irony of: John's greatest admirer is John. 


Lists of pro-forms 

In illustrating criteria (i-iv) in 12.9, we may take it that criterion (i) has been, 
and will continue to be, exemplified without the need for any further 
discussion. Criterion (ii), that of definiteness, can best be explained by a 
listing of the main pro-forms in each category: 


LIST 1 : PRO-FORMS USED FOR COREFERENCE 


(a) PERSONAL PRONOUNS (6.15f) such as he, she, it, they; her, them 

(b) REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS (6.237) such as myself, himself, themselves 

(c) POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS (6.29f) such as my, his, her; mine, hers, theirs 

(d) DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS (6.40/f) this, that; these, those 

(e) DEFINITE ADVERBS of time (8.51f) then; and of place (8.39f) here, there 
(f) the DEFINITE PRONOUN AND PREDETERMINER such us 44 Note [b]). 


LIST 2: PRO-FORMS USED FOR SUBSTITUTION 


(a) INDEFINITE PRONOUNS (6.45ff) one(s), some, any, none, either, neither, few] 
fewer|fewest, many|[more|most, (a) little/less/least, much|more/most, several, 
enough, each, all, half, both, other(s), another. These are indefinite 
(quantitative) pronouns of the kind which enters into the of-construction 
(6.48). 

(b) DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS (6.40f) that, those 

(c) PRO-PREDICATE and PRO-PREDICATION do (12.217) 

(d) PRO-COMPLEMENT, PRO-PREDICATION, and PRO-CLAUSE so (12.27) 

(e) PRONOUN and PRO-COMPLEMENT the same, likewise, similarly (12.20) 

(f) ADVERBS of process (8.78f) so, thus; and of degree or intensity (8.104/) 
so, that. 


From these lists, it is evident that pro-forms used in coreference are all items 
of definite, rather than of indefinite meaning. A large proportion of the items 
in the list of substitute forms, however, are indefinite. 

Many of the pronouns which occur in List 1 are functionally parallel to 
noun phrases introduced by definite determiners, such as the bag, this time, 
those new boots. Coreference is a general feature of definite noun phrases, as 
has already been made clear in Chapters 5 and 6 (¢f5.30/, 6.19, 6.44), and as 
will be further discussed in 19.44f. 

List 2 includes do only as a main verb. The auxiliary do, and parallel 

*stranded' modal auxiliaries, are sometimes analysed as substitute forms in 
examples such as: 


Note 
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Did ' 
A: E Wi ‘| you leave early? [1] 
B: Yes of COURSE we did : [2] 
will 


In fact, we will not analyse such auxiliaries in terms of substitution, but 
rather in terms of ellipsis; for further discussion of this point, cf 12.60. 

The items in List 3 consist of more than one pro-form, in some cases 
bringing together aspects of coreference and substitution: 


LIST 3: COMPLEX PRO-FORMS which are substitutes for PREDICATES 
or PREDICATIONS 
do so, do it, do (just) that, do the same, do likewise (12.23ff) 


That and those are exceptional in occurring in both List 1 and List 2. They can obviously be 
coreferential. On the use of these items as substitute forms, cf 12.19. 


Adverbs with a coreferential or substitute function 

Criterion (iii) in 12.9 makes the point that coreference is primarily a 
characteristic of pronouns. Yet in List 1, not only pronouns but adverbs 
occur. This apparent anomaly will now be explained. The concept of reference 
involves the naming of some object or set of objects in the world, and this 
referential function is characteristically performed by noun phrases. 
Pronouns, which have a noun-phrase-like character, are therefore the primary 
instruments of coreference. On the other hand, substitution can in principle 
apply to any type of constituent: 


Please sign your name if you haven't already done so. 


Here done so acts as a substitute for the predication signed your name. 

However, the adverbs (e) and the predeterminer such (f) which appear in 
List 1 belong here because they contain definiteness as part of their meaning, 
and can be easily paraphrased by means of noun phrases: then can often be 
paraphrased by “at/after that time’, here and there by ‘at this/that place’, and 
the predeterminer such (as in such a day).can similarly be paraphrased by 
‘like this’ or ‘like that’. These items are typical of coreferential pro-forms in 
that they lend themselves to situational as well as to anaphoric or cataphoric 
interpretation. 

The coreferential use of these items is illustrated in the following: 


One morning the captain invited us to the bridge. He told us then 


about his secret orders. [1 
Between London and Oxford there is a famous inn called the 
George and Dragon. Here we stopped for lunch. : [21 


With the above examples, as with previous examples of coreference, the pro- 
form cannot be replaced by the antecedent without some change of reference. 
For example, if we replace then by one morning in [1], it is not clear whether 
the morning mentioned in the first sentence is the same as the one mentioned 
in the second sentence. On the other hand, such replacement would be 
possible in [3], where both pro-form and antecedent are definite: 
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If you look in the top drawer, you'll probably find it there. [3] 
The adverbs in List 2, however, are best classified as substitutes: 


Professor Sands was attending to one of the routine laboratory tasks. 
While he was thus/so engaged, however, he observed that one 


of the rats was behaving oddly. (formal? [4] 
To the Greeks, Pan was a herdsman god, half-man, half-goat ; and 

he is thus/so represented in their sculpture. (formal [5] 
Though Bairstow designed the car to exceed 400 miles per hour, few 


so fast. 


that fast. (formal? [6] 


people believed that it would go { 
(cf further 7.89, 19.50.) 
Here, although paraphrase with such phrases as ‘in that manner’ or *to 
that extent' is possible, the meaning is more abstract than in the case of here, 
then, etc. For example, [5] is paraphrased by: 


To the Greeks, Pan was a herdsman god, half-man, half-goat; and 
he is represented as a herdsman god, half-man, half-goat in their 
Sculpture. . [5a] 


Even though the repetition in [5a] maintains synonymy with [5], the italicized 
phrases in (5a] contain indefinite rather than definite noun phrases. We may 
therefore regard these adverbial uses of so and thus as instances of substitution 
rather than of coreference. 

At the two poles of coreference and substitution the distinctiveness of 
these two cohesive relations is clear, but it is in the adverb category in 
particular that there tends to be a middle ground of overlap, as indicated in 
Fig 12.11. 


Substitution 


Coreference 


Fig 12.11 Pro-form-Antecedent Relations 


Anaphoric, cataphoric, and situational use of substitution 
Criterion (iv) of 12.9 is that the substitute pro-form almost always requires 
textual recoverability, whereas this is not generally true of coreferential pro- 
forms. For example, the forms this and that frequently have extralinguistic 
reference, as in Is this/that my plate? The same is true, less frequently, of 3rd 
person pronouns such as he, she, and it (cf 6.15, 12.6). On the other hand, 
substitutes such as the pronoun one and the pro-predication do so normally 
require an antecedent. The relation with the antecedent may be anaphoric, 
as in [1], or, occasionally, cataphoric, as in [2]: 


There's a clean towel in the cupboard, if you need one. [11 
If you need one, there's a clean towel in the cupboard. [2] 


Note 
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Even with substitute forms, however, situational reference cannot be entirely 
excluded. Examples such as Would you like one? may be heard, where the 
meaning of one is only recoverable from the situation (eg where the speaker 
is cartying a bowl of peaches, so that one is interpreted as synonymous with 
a peach). 


The conditions governing the cataphoric use of substitute forms are the same as those governing 
the cataphoric use of personal pronouns (cf 6.19) or of ellipsis (cf 12.45). 


Cross-reference of it, this, that, and so to clauses and sentences 
We turn now to a further respect in which coreference and substitution are 
sometimes difficult to distinguish. In both kinds of cross-reference, there can 
be a lack of correspondence in the grammatical status of the pro-form and its 
antecedent. This is clearly illustrated in the following examples, where the 
pronouns it, this, and that refer respectively to a clause, a sentence, and a 
sequence of sentences (cf further 19.445): ' 


If you don't study for the examination, you'll regret it. [ie: you'll 
regret not studying for the examination] [1] 
A: She'sexpecting twins. B: How do you know THAT? [21 
After many weeks of rain the dam burst. Millions of gallons of water 
plunged into the valley, and villages were swept away in the flood. 
In a short time, thousands of square miles of low-lying ground were 
covered with water. This was a disaster on a scale which no one 
had foreseen. 7t led to loss of life, and widespread damage to 
livestock and crops. [3] 


Similarly, so as a substitute pro-form can substitute for a whole clause or 
sentence: : 


A: The Finance Minister has resigned. 
B: Who said so? [ie: Who said that the Finance Minister has 
resigned?] [4] 


The difference between it/this/that and so in this connection is discussed in 
12.28. For the kinds of cross-referential-relation illustrated here, the term 
*pro-clause' is appropriate. 

The present section shows that, in the case of substitution, it is necessary 
to distinguish three different grammatical expressions: (i) the substitute item 
itself; (ii) the expression which it replaces, and which in turn could replace 
it; and (iii) the antecedent which supplies the textual recoverability condition 
for the substitution. This may be illustrated with reference to [4] above: 


(i) The substitute pro-form: so 
(ii) the expression it replaces (a clause): that the Finance Minister has 
resigned 
(iii) the antecedent (a sentence): The Finance Minister has resigned. 


When a substitute form is referred to as a 'pro-X^, X identifies the item for 
which the pro-form substitutes, and not necessarily the antecedent. 
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Note 
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Substitution for noun phrases and their constituents 


Substitute pro-forms will be considered in the following order: 


Pro-forms replacing noun phrases and their constituents (12.15—20) 
Pro-forms replacing clauses and their constituents (12.21 —30) 


We begin with noun phrases. Parentheses will be used to indicate the 
possibility of ellipsis where both substitution and ellipsis are possible. 


One as substitute form 

There are two substitute pro-forms one: one has the plural some, and the 
other has the plural ones. Both are invariably unstressed, and are thereby 
distinguished from the numeral one (cf 6.54). Both types of one are restricted 
to substitution for phrases with count nouns as heads. 


(i) one/some is a substitute for an indefinite noun phrase: 


A: Can you give me a few nails? I need one. 
B: I’ll get you some soon. i 


4 


Compare: 


anail. some nails. 
I need Ineed 
one. some. 


The antecedent of one, however, may be definite: 


The clean towels are in the drawer — if you need one. [= ‘a clean towel] 


Only stress distinguishes the numeral one from the substitute pronoun one in contexts such as the 
following: 
borrow ÓNE. [numeral] [1 


9 
Have you any postage stamps? I only want to t ORrow one. [pronoun] ij 


In [1] one is a reduced version of one stamp (in contrast to two, three, etc). In [2], one is a reduced 
version of a stamp, and the nucleus on borrow implies the contrast 'I want you merely to lend me 
a stamp, not to give me one’. 


(ii) one/ones has as its antecedent a noun phrase head with or without one or 
more modifiers. We call this unit a NOMINAL EXPRESSION: it acts as a 
single constituent for purposes of substitution and ellipsis (cf 13.75): 


A: Have you any knives? I need a sharp one. 
B: Ican get you several very sharp ones, but this is the best (one) 
Ihave. 


Unlike he, it, etc which stand for noun phrases, one/ones is more literally a 
*pro-noun'. 

In the above example, one substitutes twice for knife, and ones for knives. 
In all three instances one/ones is a substitute for a single word - the noun 
head. In other cases one may substitute for a nominal expression including 
premodification, as well as a head: 


Note 
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If you want to buy an electric heater, you may be interested 


5 " lectric heater 
in this t ctric heate 


| in the window. [u 
one 


or for head + postmodifier: 


I wish I'd bought a few jars of honey. Did you notice 


the f ae honey j they were selling by the roadside? [2] 


or for premodifier + head + postmodifier: 


He goes about interviewing retired sailors who served in the pre-1914 
navy. The one that he met in Devon last week was a fascinating 
storyteller. 


One as a pro-form for a noun phrase is not accompanied by determiners or 
modification, whereas one as a pro-form for a nominal expression must have 
an overt determiner or modifier. The former one can be regarded as a merger 
of the latter one with a preceding indefinite article: a + one. This simplifying 
assumption has two advantages: (a) it explains why *a one does not occur 
(but cf6.55 Note); and (b) it reduces the two homomorphic forms one (i) and 
one (ii) to a single substitute form. 
For noncount nouns, the noun phrase substitute is some: 
: *one 
Shall I pass the butter? Or have you got { = already? 


Ellipsis can be used instead of substitution both for count and noncount nouns: 
Which mustard would you prefer? English or French A? 
Which heater(s) do you use? Electric or gas 4? 


Some, none; etc as substitute forms 

The indefinite or quantifier pronouns some, none, any, few/fewer/fewest, many] 
more/most, little/less|least, much, several; enough, each, either, neither, all, both, 
halfcan all act as substitutes for noun phrases introduced by the corresponding 
determiners (cf.5.10/). For example: 


Can you give me f fae | I NEED some. [= some nails/oil] [1] 
| 
When thelchildren entered, each [= each child] was given a small 
present. [2] 
Some equipment has been damaged, but none [= no equipment] 
has been lost. f [3] 
I'd like some more coloured paper, if you HĂVE any. [= any more 
coloured paper} [4] 
Both the aircraft's engines had been hit, and neither [ = neither 
engine] could be relied upon to bring us safely home. [5] 


John and I went looking for mushrooms. He found a few [= a few 
mushrooms], I found severa! [= several mushrooms], and we 
soon had enough [ = enough mushrooms] for breakfast. [6] 
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I asked for a dozen tickets, but they couldn't spare many. [= many 


tickets] (7] 
This year we produced more coal, but we sold LÉss. {= less coal] [8] 
This year we produced more coal, but we didn’t SELL so MUCH. : 

[= so much coal] [9] 
His sons go to the same school as he did, and a// {= all his sons] ` 

want to become doctors. [10] 


With some quantifiers, the substitute may be preceded by another word, 
which determines or modifies it: 


I asked for a dozen tickets, but they couldn't 


as[so many as THÁT. 


SPARE ree Mány. «rather informal» 


John found a few mushrooms, and I found severa! MÓRE. 


In that many, the adverb that modifies the pronoun many; and in several more, 
the determiner several determines the pronoun more. (That many is sometimes 
regarded as ‘bad English’, so many being preferred.) 

With some other quantifiers, neither, either, and both, it is reasonable to 
regard the substitute pronoun as replacing a phrase beginning with a 
corresponding correlative conjunction: 


Proust and James are great novelists, but I like Tolstoy better than 
EitHer. [= either Proust or James] 

Proust and James are great novelists, but neither [= neither Proust nor 
James] is easy to read. 


It is difficult to tell, in these cases, whether the pronoun is to be considered 
an example of substitution or ellipsis. None is the only quantifier pronoun 
whose form is different from that of its corresponding determiner (no). In all 
other cases, the pronoun and the determiner (or coordinator) are homo- 
morphic (cf 2.38), and it seems reasonable to treat the construction as one of 
ellipsis rather than of substitution. For example: 


I'd like some more coloured paper, if you HAVE any A. 


However, we shall propose to deal with cases like this as ‘virtual ellipsis’ (cf 
12.40), ie as cases of a substitution of X for Y, where Y contains a homomorph 
of X. There is particular justification for this in the case of some, since some 


‘as a determiner can be reduced to an unstressed form /som/ or 
` [sm/, whereas the pronoun some cannot. 


(a] Accepting this analysis will still, however, lead to uncertainty as to whether a reduction is to 
be treated as substitution or ellipsis. This is because many examples will accept a different type 
of analysis, if the antecedent is a definite noun phrase. Compare 12.17 [1-3], for example, with: 
Can you give me a few of these nails? I NEED some (of these nails). [la] 
When the children entered, each (of the children) was given a smalt present. [2a] 
Some of the equipment has been damaged, but none (of the equipment) has been lost. — [3a] 
The problem of classification is highlighted by [3] and [3a]: it is clear that the sentence as 
analysed in [3] is a case of substitution, where none substitutes for no equipment, and it is equally 
clear that the sentence as analysed in [3a] is a case of ellipsis. These two types of reduction are so 
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similar, however, that ellipsis has sometimes been considered a kind of substitution, viz 
‘substitution by zero’. In this light, the problem of distinguishing between substitution and 
ellipsis may seem a mere technicality. But it is a technicality which, as will be shown in this 
chapter, is important in enabling us to make generalizations about grammatical reduction. 
[b] A further uncertain case is that of an antecedent consisting of coordinated proper names: 

Manjit and Sherif applied for a scholarship. Each was able to present excellent references. 
Each here can be treated as an elliptical variant of Each of Manjit and Sherif, but in other cases 
such an analysis would mean postulating a source sentence of limited acceptability: 

John, Bob, and Susan were at the party last night. 

All (?of John, Bob, and Susan) are good dancers. 
[c] There are restrictions of countability and number on the use of the indefinite pronouns we 
have been considering. Some are count, some noncount, some singular, etc. The details are given 


in 6.48. 
[d) On problems of concord involving some of these pronouns, cf 10.42. 


That and those as substitute forms 

As demonstrative pronouns, that and those can function not only as 
coreferential pro-forms (cf 6.44) but as substitute pro-forms. In this latter 
function, they are always followed by restrictive postmodification, and are 
equivalent to the one and the ones respectively: 


Towards the end of his life, Schubert wrote two remarkable trios: that 
[= the trio] in B flat, and that [= the trio] in E flat. (formal? 

The paintings of Gauguin's Tahiti period are more famous than those 
[= the ones] he painted in France. 


That can also be used as a substitute with a noncount noun, where the one 
could not be used: 


The victim's own blood was of a different blood group from that [= the 
blood] found on the floor. 


But whereas that is less restricted than those in this respect, it is more 
restricted in that it cannot have a personal antecedent: 


the one 


*that } you were dancing with. 


Hu 
The blonde girl I saw was older than 
the ones 


thosè pos were dancing with. 


The blonde girls J saw were older anf 
It follows that the combination *that who . . . is unacceptable, whereas those 
who is perfectly;jacceptable. Another restriction on that as a substitute is that 
it cannot normally precede a zero relative clause: 


The pies | confronting us today b | not dissimilar 
problems are 
fr that which 
those (which) 


Perhaps this restriction is due to a potential confusion of the demonstrative 
that with the relative that. This use of that is decidedly formal, and tends to 
be restricted to written English. Those, on the other hand, is only slightly 
formal. 


| the nation confronted in the 1930s. 


Note 
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[a] Once again, the distinction between substitution and ellipsis, while important in principle, ' 
is difficult to draw in practice. Although the above cases of that and those can only be analysed 
as substitutes (for insertion of the relevant head noun would not produce an appropriate noun 
phrase), there are other, similar instances for which the postulation of an ellipted noun or 
nominal expression would yield a reasonable analysis: 
The topic of cellular physiology is regrettably among those 4 which lie outside the compass 
of this book. 
The possibility of inserting topics after those, and thereby analysing this as an instance of ellipsis, 
has to be accepted in the stylistic context of formal written English, since in this variety of the 
language that and those are used as “strengthened’ equivalents of cataphoric the (ef 5.32). There 
is little difference between the and those in the following sentence, except that those is more 
emphatic: 
‘Cellular physiology is regrettably among thejthose topics which lie outside the compass of 
this book. _ 
[b] A further restriction on that as a substitute form is that it rarely combines with the relative 
pronoun that; the combination those that, on the other hand, is acceptable: 


those that 
More modern methods of horticulture have replaced|  f?that that 
A more modern method has 
the one that 


prevailed at the time of the College's foundation. 


Note, in this connection, other instances of avoiding repetition where one item fully or partially 
echoes a preceding one which has a different function (cf 3.5 Note [d], 4.40 Note fab... 


The same as substitute form 
The same can be a substitute for a noun phrase: 


A: Can I have a cup of black coffee with sugar, please? 
B: Give me the same, please. 


It can sometimes also be a substitute for an adjective phrase or prepositional 
phrase acting as a complement expressing a current attribute (cf 10.20): 


Yesterday I felt under the weather, and today I feel the same. 
The soup smells delicious, and the turkey smells the same. 


A further function of the same is as substitute for a nominal clause, especially 
after say: 


A: (I say) Oxford is likely to win the next boat race. 
B: I say the same. [= that Oxford is likely to win the next boat race, 
too] 


In both these latter functions, the same partially overlaps with so (cf 12.29); 
in a similar way, do the same overlaps with do so (cf 12.23). 

In all substitute uses, however, the same rather perversely implies that the 
two events being referred to by the antecedent and by the substitute are not 
the same event. For example, the same could not replace so in the following 
sentence: 


Tom phoned for the doctor, but didn't tell his mother he had done so. 
But the same could replace so in the following: 


Tom phoned for the doctor, but didn't realize that his mother had just 
done so. 


As illustrated in this example, there is an additive element of meaning in the 
same, which is not present in otherwise equivalent.substitute forms. 


Note 
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Consequently, Give me the same, please can be roughly paraphrased Give me 
one too please; Joan said the same can be paraphrased Joan said so too; and 
The same goes for me can be paraphrased That goes for me, too. The same 
implies a comparison between two objects or events. 


[a] But she same was formerly used coreferentially without any implication of comparison: / 
invited Dr Jones to see me, and was visited by the same [= him] at 3 p.m. This use is now rare and 
possibly nonstandard. It is associated with legal or bureaucratic jargon: 
I recovered the weapon and delivered (the) same to the sergeant. 
The variant in which the is omitted is felt to be especially objectionable. 
[b] The use of the same as a noun phrase substitute should be distinguished from its use with a 
following ellipsis: . 
A: Is that a new bicycle? 
B: No, it's the same (one) as (I had) before. 
In such constructions, where identity of reference is implied, the addition of the pro-form one is 
preferred. Ellipsis is felt to be less acceptable particularly when a postmodifying clause follows: 
A: We're staying at the Excelsior Hotel. 
B: ?Is that the same as/that you stayed in last summer? 


Substitution for clauses and clause constituents 


The verb do in substitution and ellipsis 

When we turn from the noun phrase to substitutive processes in the clause, 
the units to which primary attention must be given are the predicate and the 
predication. The two most important and versatile items to consider in this 
connection are the pro-predicate or pro-predication do, and the pro-clause, 
pro-complement, or pro-adverbial so. ] 

A careful distinction must be made, however, between do as an auxiliary 
verb with the status of dummy operator,and do as a main verb (cf 3.36f). It 
is in the latter function that do is a substitute form. 

As an auxiliary, on the other hand, do is structurally parallel to other 
operators: 


Martin drives a car, and his sister does 4 , TOO. 
" t " " ` * 
Martin can drive a car, and his sister can 4, TOO. 


In such cases, we will talk of ellipsis of the predication, rather than of 
substitution for the predicate. Further discussion and exemplification will be 
given in 12.60. i 

In the following sections 12.22-6, on the other hand, we examine the 
substitute role of do as a main verb, In this role, it is necessary to distinguish 
a transitive use of do from an intransitive one. There is also a problematic 
function of do in the expression do so: this is problematic in the sense that it 
is difficult to determine (partly because of variation between BrE and AmE) 
whether do is in this case transitive or intransitive (cf 12.26 Note). 


12.22 


Note 
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Do as main verb 


Do as intransitive verb f 
In BrE many allow the possibility of adding after the operator an optional do 
as an intransitive substitute verb. This can take place only rarely after do as 
an operator (a), but is more common after a modal (b), or after perfective 
have (c): 


(a) Bob says he is going to join the Labour Party. It will be interesting to 
see whether he DOES (do). 
(b) The Americans are reducing their defence expenditure this year. I 
wonder if the RUssians will (do) TÓO.  . 
A: Will you be attending the meeting this evening? 
B: IMÁY (do). 
(c) I didn’t touch the television set; but PERcy might have (done). 


As the last example shows, this do form can also occur after a sequence of 
auxiliaries. : 

The intransitive substitute do must be distinguished both from the 
transitive substitute verb (cf 12.25) and from the general-purpose activity 
verb do (as in Have you done the dishes? cf 3.38). 


[a] In some Northern varieties of BrE, it is also possible for the -ing form of the substitute verb 
do to be used after progressive be: 
A: Why don't you sit quietly? B: I AM (doing). [= sitting quietly] 
[b] This use of do does not occur in nonfinite clauses: 
A: Peter hunts rabbits. B: *Yes, he wanted me to do, too. 
Similarly, because this use of do is intransitive, it cannot occur in a passive construction. 


The combination do so 

The combination of pro-forms do so, seen as a unit, acts as a substitute for a 
predicate or predication, and contains the main verb do, rather than the 
operator do. We therefore find that the combination occurs not only in the 
finite form of does so, do so, and did so, but also in nonfinite forms following 
a modal, be, or have, or in infinitive and -ing participle clauses. (Unlike the 
intransitive do of 12.22, the do in do so is usually stressed, and the so is always 
unstressed.) Examples representative of these various contexts are: 


They planned to reach the top of the mountain, but nobody 


knows if they did (so). [= reached the top of the mountain] [1] 
You can take the train back to Madrid, but I shouldn't (do (so)) 
until tomorrow morning. [ take the train back to Madrid] Di 


The American team will have to think of some new tactics, and 
are probably doing so at this very minute. [= thinking of some 


new tactics] [3] 
Would you mind feeding the dog, if you haven't already (done 

(so))? [= fed the dog] [4] 
As no one else has succeeded in solving the mystery, I shall 

attempt to (do so) myself. [— solve the mystery] [5] 


As no one else has succeeded in doing so, I shall attempt to solve 
the mystery myself. [= solving the mystery] [6] 


Additional exercises 


«o Complete the sentences. Use one of these forms: 


present simple (I work/drive etc.) present continuous (1 am working/driving etc.) 
past simple (I worked/drove etc.) past continuous (I was working/driving etc.) 
1 You can turn off the television. 1... m not watching... (not/watch) it. 
2 Last night Jenny ... fell... (fall) asleep while she ....was reading... (read). 
Sulistenimonmebodyi e. T" (play) the piano. 
ZLaveeneoum kc ENIM — ais see (give) it back to you’ 
5 [Deiel is ven let. HO assetto tn (not/like) hard work. 
GENINE TEE eee OM a (your parents / go) for their holidays last year? 
TE cu E d (see) Laura yesterday. Shen a ma a a 
her new car. 
DEAE o E a A deu (you/watch) TV much? 
B: No, | haven't got a TV. 
ONE Vita, ER. m Ts (you/do) at 6 oclock last Sunday morning? 
B: | was in bed asleep. 
OMAN GY ISHItAENOmeNVehVAIUGChMC: c c ain oe (go) away a lot. 
TOM E RR (try) to find a job at the moment. It's not easy. 


182 Wim tatto] (Gs VIX ONTERURYSR. Lese (not/sleep) very well last night. 


&3 Look at the pictures and complete the sentences. Use the present perfect. 
© 


5 minutes later [2] 


Is Tom at home? 


Goodbye, Tom! 


( Whos that man? 


b A I don't know. 


gone OUE... Ta al |. ve never seen... him before. 


I'm looking 
for my glasses. 


Here they are! 


258 


them! 


Note 
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The do so construction is somewhat formal, and in general there is an 
alternative ellipsis of the predication (¢f 12.59) which is preferred in informal 
use, and which is indicated by the brackets in the above examples. In [2] and 
[4], also, the use of a main verb do without so is possible (as described in 
12.22) in BrE. 

There are some cases where the elliptical alternative is not possible (eg in 
the -ing participle clause of [6]), and other cases where the elliptical alternative 
is avoided, (eg in [3]), perhaps because ellipsis of the predication would leave 
the meaning unclear, especially when the ellipsis is medial (cf 12.62). 


?The American team will have to think of some new tactics, and 
are probably 4 at this very minute. [3a] 


[a] There is one further major instance of the construction in which do so occurs: do so may 
follow another occurrence of do, this time as operator: 
They planned to reach the top of the mountain, but nobody knows if they DiD ((do) so). 
[= reach the top of the mountain] 
The repetition of do here, however, is felt to be awkward, and tends to be avoided. Again, the 
option with do but without so is associated with BrE. 
[b] The combination doing so, whether in finite progressive constructions, or in -ing participle 
clauses, can be inverted to so doing: 
Roberts was rounding up the cattle. When asked why he was so doing, he replied: ‘Orders 
are orders." 
The rescue crew attempted to land a helicopter on the platform; but the fire and the fierce 
wind prevented them from so doing. 
[e] There is a similar inversion (rare and formal) of do and so in a to-infinitive construction: 
Newspapers should not include editorial comment in their news columns. 


To'do so | . : 
f So to' » is to betray the confidence of their readers. 


When it is fronted in this way, so receives stress. Another variant of the same construction 
involves placement of so between fo and do: to ‘so ‘do, This is particularly rare, perhaps because 
of the prescriptive objection to a ‘split infinitive’ (c/8.21). 


Comparison of do so with do it and do that 
The predication-substitute do so is similar to two other combinations, do it 
and do that. All three can be used in: 


A: Rover is scratching the door. 


, 'does so 
B: Yes, he always 'does it when he wants attention. 
| does 'that 


Mr Brown goes to the hospital for treatment every week: 
'doing so : 
in fact, he has been 4 ‘doing it ever since I have known him. 
` 'doing 'that 


On more careful inspection, however, these expressions are used somewhat 
differently. 

Do that and do it are combinations of the transitive main verb do (cf 3.38) 
with the demonstrative that and the pronoun it. As such, they combine the 
substitute function of do with the coreferential function of it/that. 


Note 
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In the following, a subtle difference between these and the do so 
construction is highlighted: 


Martin is painting his house. I'm told he does it every four years. [1] 
Martin is painting his house. I’m told this is merely because his 
neighbour did so last year. [2] 


Although do it and do so could be interchanged in these examples, the-use of 
do it is favoured in [1] because the same action (the painting of Martin's 
house) is being described on both occasions; while the use of do so is favoured 
in [2] because it is merely the same general type of action (painting of houses) 
that is being described. 

Do it and do that, on the other hand, differ in that do that gives more 
prominence to the object (that), which often receives nuclear stress, and is 
treated to some extent as new or contrastive information (cf 18.8). The it of 
do it, on the other hand, is always unstressed: 


Is Connie still trying to light the stove? She should have DONE it 


by Now. [3] 
Are you trying to light the stove with a iach I wouldn't do 
THÁT [4] 


In (3] the nature of the task described by done it is entirely given, and so the 
focus of information comes upon the completive implication of done. But in 
[4] the nature of the task itself is a cause eof surprise, and so emphasis falls on 
that. 


In addition, do that and do it differ for some speakers to some extent in meaning, in that do it 
substitutes for a narrower set of predications, those which convey volition on the part of the 
subject: 
A: When you chop off a chicken's head and it’s already dead, it still kicks a few times. 
B: Why does it do THAT? [B: *Why does it Dd it?] 
But do it is acceptable where the reason is not asked: 
A: When you chop off a chicken's head and it's already dead, it still kicks a few times. 
B: I wonder how it DÓES it. 
The do it pro-forms appear to be acceptable only where kick implies agency on the part of the 
chicken. In the last example, B talks as if the chicken were still alive and had control over its 
movements. 


Both do it and do that are straightforward verb + direct object constructions, 
and are parallel to other constructions in which a pro-form acts as object of 
the pro-verb do: 


What is she doing? She's making some coffee. 
What 1 did next was (to) open the window. (cf 18.29f) 
She asked me to make some coffee, which I did. (ef 15.57) 


It is possible for it or that to become the subject of the corresponding passive 
clause: 


A: Have you noticed that the front wheel is buckled? 
B: That was done ages ago. 


For do so, however, there is no corresponding passive *So was done ages ago. 
The do it/that constructions are also typical of the use of do as a transitive 
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verb. In general, transitive do is (i) dynamic and (ii) agentive; ie it refers to 
some action that is performed or voluntarily initiated by the referent of the 
subject (cf 4.33, 4.4). It is hence abnormal (in spite of the case described in 
12.24 Note) for do as a transitive main verb to be associated with stative 
predications, or with involuntary process predications, as in: 


A: They think he is mad. 


B: *w£ do it TOO. ag] 
A: He owns a Cadillac. 
wk ; that 
B: *Yes, his BROTHer does | TüÁT TOO. [2] 


(Here as elsewhere, however, do as operator is acceptable: Yes, his brother 
does, too.) . ' 

With regard to do so, there is divided usage. Some speakers, particularly 
in AmE, treat the do in do so as agentive and therefore find replies such as 
those in [1] and [2] odd, even if do so is substituted for do it/that. Attitudinal 
verbs are doubtfully acceptable with do so: — 


?* A : Peter Jikes work. 
B: I think BOB does (so) TOO. 

?*A: She will hate the way he goes on about his prizes. 
B: PETer will do (so) TÒO. 

7*A : David might have wanted his food now. 
B: MÀRy might have done (so) TÓo. 


Again, do as operator or as an intransitive main verb (in BrE) is acceptable 
in these examples. Other verbs in this class seem to allow the substitutions in 
BrE, but they ate odd to varying degrees in AME: 


A: They think he is mad. 


; .do 
B: WE Ds a TOO. 


A:Ican smell perfume. 
B: ?I canido so TOO. NS 
A: Bob might have heard the strange noises. 


B: (?) He might wÈLL have done so. 


However, even in the least acceptable of such examples, do so is more 
acceptable than do it and do that would be. Contrast: 


All the children resemble their mother's relations more closely than they 
do their father's. They are thought to do “i that’ ° account of the 


genetic effects of this curious kinship system. 


Note Do the same, do likewise, do similarly are alternatives to do that when a comparison is involved. 
Just as the same cannot normally refer to the identical thing referred to by its antecedent (cf 
12.20), so do the same cannot refer to the identical event. It not only is a substitute, but also has 
the additive meaning of too: 
I'll contribute ten dollars, if you'll do the same [— do so, too]. 
The above observations on do the same also apply to do likewise and do similarly. 


12.26 


Note 
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Do as substitute verb: a summary 

By way of summary, we may now give the following list of uses of do. To 
avoid confusion, it is important to distinguish do functioning as an operator 
(where it is not a substitute, but a dummy operator) and do functioning as a 
main verb. The major criterion for distinguishing these two is that the main 
verb do has nonfinite forms (doing and done) as well as finite forms (do, does, 
did). 


MM RÀ I ÓUMH—M—M M aÓ— 


DO FOLLOWED SUBSTITUTING RESTRICTIONS 

AS: BY: FOR: 

et 

operator do - - not a substitute but used with quasi- 

ellipsis (12.60) 

mainverbdo — - predication BrE only (12.22) 
(intransitive) ; 

main verb do +'so predication in AmE, and to some extent in BrE, 
(transitive? dynamic meaning only (12.23) 
cf Note) : 

mainverbdo + that predication dynamic meaning only (12.24f) 
(transitive) 

mainverbdo +it . predication dynamic agentive meaning only 
(transitive) (12.24f) 


mre 


Whereas the do preceding it/that is clearly transitive, the status of do preceding so is not so clear. 
This reflects the uncertain nature of the do so construction both grammatically and to some 
extent semantically. What kind of word is so? If itis a pronoun, then it functions as direct object, 
like it/that, and the do preceding it is transitive, and has dynamic meaning. This analysis seems 
to accord with the facts of usage in AmE fairly well, but not with those in BrE, where there is, to 
complicate matters, an intransitive main verb (cf 12.22) pro-form which is not restricted to 
dynamic meaning. Perhaps it is association with this do which accounts for the less restricted 
use of do so in BrE. These observations suggest that so is more of an adverb than a pronoun, as 
would be supported by the paraphrase of do so as behave in that way. A similar conclusion is 
supported by the absence of a passive construction *so was done . . . It seems safest, all in all, to 
treat this word as a unique substitute form which does not easily fit into any of the word classes. 
Further uses of this anomalous word will now be examined. 


So as pro-form 


So as complement substitute 
So is a versatile pro-form. Apart from its use as an adverb (cf 7.89, 12.10), it 
can substitute for an adjective, an adjective phrase, or a noun phrase 
functioning as complement: 


Prices at present are reasonably stable, and will probably remain so. 

If he's a criminal, it's his parents who have made him so. 

Brett’s work is not yet consistent in style and quality, but will no doubt 
become so. 


On the other hand, so cannot easily be retained following be, the usual form 
of reduction here being ellipsis, or (informally) the substitutes like that or that 
way. Compare: 


` Note 
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The plants are healthy enough now, but I wonder how long they 


will ls (?so). 


remain so. 


La Gioconda is so called because of her enigmatic smile. 
Prices at present are reasonably stable, and will probably stay that way. 


The combinations more so and less so substitute for a comparative adjective 
expression: 


Although the poor girl was exhausted, she was less so than we feared. 
The weather was hot in Cairo, but at Luxor it was even more so. 


Other combinations of this kind are too much so and so much so: 


The weather was hot in Cairo — so much so, that we stayed indoors all 
day. ‘ 


{a] So as pro-complement can also appear in initial position in the clause: 

We hoped that the programme would be a success, and so it turned out. 
[b] Following the verb be in sentences such as That is so, so is not a substitute form, but a 
synonym for true or the case. Other comparable examples are: 

It may be so. This must be so, because... 
It is perhaps this construction that occurs with subject-verb inversion in the literary archaisms 
So be it and Be it so. 
[c] Otherwise can be a negative counterpart of so as pro-complement: 


They promised that the vessel would be in good condition and wefoundit| 9 — 
s à but otherwise. 


So and not as substitutes for that-clauses 
A more frequent use of so is as a pro-clause substituting for a that-clause as 
direct object. The antecedent is often an entire sentence: 


Oxford is likely to win the next boat race. All my friends say so.[=... 
that Oxford will win the next boat race] 
Jack hasn't found a job yet. He told me so yesterday. [= . . . that he 
hasn't found a job yet] 
| 


: ; X 
This use of so applies both to reported speech (cf 14.30/7) and to reported 
beliefs or assumptions: 


Many people believe that the international situation will deteriorate. 
My father thinks so, but I believe not. 


H ] ` . . * . 
As this example shows, the negative substitute equivalent to so in this 
construction is not. Unlike so, however, the substitute not usually receives 
nuclear stress: 


A: Has the news reached home yet? 


B: I'maFRÁID so. 
B: I’m afraid NOT. 


Apart from the adjective afraid, this use of not is restricted mainly to verbs of 
belief or assumption, while the corresponding use of so is also found in some 
verbs of saying such as say and tell. Verbs that commonly allow both so and 
not (cf 16.31—2) include: 


Note 
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appear expect hope presume seem -suspect 
believe guess imagine reckon ` suppose think 


In this list, appear and seem occur with an initial anticipatory it (cf 16.34, 
18.33): it appears sojnot, it seems so[not. 

The pro-form not is occasionally used with the verbs say and tel/, but the 
use of the positive pro-form so is much more frequent with such verbs of 
saying. With other verbs and adjectives, such as know and (be) sure, neither 
of these forms can normally be used, but the whole that-clause can be ellipted 
(I know; I am sure; cf 12.65), or else the pronoun it can be used: I know it 
<AmE); I am sure of it. For other examples of ellipsis in place of so (eg: Who 
says? I agree) cf 12.65. 

So as a pro-clause occasionally occurs in initial position, with or without 
subject inversion: 


A: Oxford will win thé boat race; at least, so all my Oxford FRIENDS say. 


. | And so say most of the SPORTS writers, TOO. 
` | So most of the SPÓRTS writers say, TOO. 


When the subject is a pronoun, however, no inversion is possible: 


A: Most people are backing the Oxford crew. 
B: So I believe; but that doesn't mean they'll win. [*So believe I] 


The fronting of so does not occur with afraid (*So Im afraid), and occurs only 
marginally with certain verbs (?So I guess; ?So we are hoping). On the other 
hand, So it appears and So it seems are common expressions. 


[a] The idiomatic clause so they say (where they refers to ‘people in general’; cf 6.21) is often 
added to the end of a sentence, and has a status similar to that of a final comment clause (cf 15.55 
Note [a]): 

The town hall is going to be reBUILT, so they SAY. 
[b] With verbs taking transferred negation (eg: think, suppose; cf 14.36), the use of not as a clause 
substitute is rather formal, and is often replaced by the use of so preceded by negation in the 
main clause: 


I don't think so. (~ I think not.) 
I don’t suppose so. (^ I suppose not.) 
1 don't believe so. (^ I believe not.) 


This construction with so is especially common when / is subject. With verbs not taking 
transferred negation, this alternative construction is not possible: 

I don't hope so. + I hope not. 
[c] There is sometimes a contrast between so and it/that as pro-forms following verbs such as 
believe and say: 


can't i it ivi A BOUM 
I { el believe ae [on receiving a piece of news; NOT *I can't believe so] 


I really believe so. [confirming an opinion] 
(A: Come in!) 

, | Who 'says so? [= Who gives permission ?] 

* | Who said ‘that? [2 Who said ‘Come in'?] 
In such cases it/that refers to an actual utterance, while so refers to the content of an utterance, 
Compare the similar contrast between do so and do it/that (cf 12.24f). 
[d] Exceptional combinations of a verb with the substitute so or not occasionally occur. For 
example, J know so is sometimes acceptable if it is used contrastively in a ‘second instance’ 
utterance: 

A: Do you think Tom will succeed? 

B: 1 don’t THINK so, I KNOW so! 


12.29 


Note 
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Equally, a verb such as claim or tell may occur exceptionally with not as substitute when the 
context demands contrastive emphasis: 
I thought they had agreed to write an indemnity into the contract. But THEY CLAIM NOT. 


Initial so 

Three constructions with initial so have already been noted: the one in which 
so precedes do iri nonfinite clauses (eg: in so doing, cf 12.23 Notes b and c), the 
one in which so is a pro-complement (cf 12.27), and the one in which so is a 
that-clause substitute (cf 12.28). But here we need to consider particularly 
two superficially similar constructions in which stressed 'so precedes a subject 
and operator: 


So + op + S CONSTRUCTION WITH SUBJECT-OPERATOR INVERSION 


yOu asked him to leave, and 'so did i. [= I asked him to leave, too] 

The corn is ripening, and 'so are the Apples. [= the apples are ripening 
too] 

You've spilled coffee on the table, and 'so have 1. [= and I’ve spilled 
coffee on the table, too] 


So + S + op CONSTRUCTION WITHOUT SUBJECT-OPERATOR INVERSION 


You asked me to leave, and 'so I pip. [= and I pip leave] 
A: It’s starting to snow. B: 'Soit is! 
A: You've spilled coffee on your dress..B: Oh dear, 'so I HAVE. . 


In the former construction (So + op + S) so is not a pro-form at all, but an 
additive adverb, equivalent in meaning to too or also (cf 8.116). Notice, in 
confirmation of this, that the construction is elliptical, and that the missing 
predication can be supplied (cf 12.21): 


yOu asked him to leave, and 'so did WE (ask him to leave). [t] 


In fact, the nonelliptical variant in [1] is rarely used, because it involves 
needless repetition. But the fact that it is possible implies that the connection 
between the clause so did we and its antecedent clause is made by ellipsis, 
rather than by a substitute form. A further pointer to this conclusion is that 
so in this construction is precisely parallel'to the negative additive adverbs 
neither and nor, which similarly take subject-operator inversion (cf 13.36f): 


The corn isn't ripening, and neither/nor are the apples (ripening). 


It is possible to apply a rule whereby So + op + S is changed into S + op, too 
(without change of meaning) for all clauses of this pattern. 


[a] In spite of the parallel with the negative constructions Neither] Nor + op + S, So + op + S is 
occasionally used (in very informal style) with a negative operator, and in this case it refers back 
toa negative clause: 7 
A: My sister can't drive a car. 

B: Socan't a lot of other people, but that doesn't prevent them from trying. 

[= Neithercan...] 
The simpler construction of ?*So don't [or ?*So can't she, on the other hand, would be extremely 
unlikely as an alternative to Neither do I or Neither can she. 
[b] Although we have described so in this construction as an additive adverb, it actually has the 
value of a conjunct, and may be compared with so as a resultive conjunct (cf 8.140). 


12.30 


Note 
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So as pro-predication 

For the second construction. with initial so, that without subject-operator 
inversion, the possibility of supplying an ellipted predication is extremely 
doubtful: - 


A: You've spilled coffee on your dress. 
B: ?*Oh dear, 'so I HÀVE spilled coffee on my dress. 


and therefore it seems more reasonable to consider so in this construction to 
be not an adverb, but rather a predication substitute, equivalent to the so in 
do so. There is therefore little difference, except for the inversion, between: 


I told Bob to eat up his dinner, and 'so he pip. {= indeed he DID] 
I told Bob to eat up his dinner, and he DID so. 


The only change of meaning brought about by the initial so here is an 
emphasis which might otherwise be conveyed by indeed or in fact. In replies, 
So + S + op expresses surprised confirmation of what the previous speaker 
has asserted: i 


A: It's past midnight. B: [looksat watch]'So it is! 
[a] In some varieties of popular speech, for example in dialects of Scotland and Northern 
England, that is used as a predication substitute rather like so, both in the initial and final 
positions: 

A: He'll regret what he said. B: ‘That he wiLL. 

A: Have you been working here long? B: I'have THÀT. 
When in final position, that carries the nucleus, The meaning of this construction is stronger 
than that of the so construction, and tends to be one of emphatic confirmation or agreement. 
[b] In some regional varieties, particularly Irish English, a clause of the construction so + S + 
op (pronounced at a low pitch) can be added to a statement as a comment clause, by way of 
general emphasis: 

He spoils those children to DEATH, so he does. 
[c] In another restricted variety of speech, the pro-form so is given nuclear emphasis: 

A: They didn’t hurt her. B: They did so. 
[d] Yet another regionally restricted variant is the use of nor as a negative pro-predicate with 
inversion (corresponding to the positive so) in: 

A: I couldn't do anything for her. 

B: Nor you COULD - but you might have got someone else to help. 

[e] On the initial intensifier so in constructions like So angry was she . . ., cf 15.74 Note [b], 18.24 
Note [a]. 


Ellipsis 


The nature of ellipsis 

Ellipsis may be more strictly described as ‘grammatical omission’, in contrast 
to other kinds of omission in language. There is, for example, the phonological 
loss (aphaeresis) of a syllable in the familiar form of because (often spelled 
"cos). In word formation (cf App 1.74), the clipping of words (eg: flu from 
influenza) may well be regarded as a process of this kind: the omission is 
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describable in terms of phonological units (syllablés) rather than in terms of 
morphological units (morphemes) or grammatical units (words). There is 
also, arguably, semantic omission. In: 


Frankly, he is very stupid. 


The disjunct frankly implies a comment by the speaker on the way he is 
speaking (cf 8.124). But there is no one set of missing words that can be 
supplied. We can expand frankly to (among many forms) J am speaking 
frankly when I say . . . or If I may put it frankly I would tell you . . . Similarly, 
in: 

He's drunk, because I saw him staggering. n] 
there is an implicit meaning (cf 15.21) that might be expressed by: 

He's drunk, and I claim this because I saw him staggering. [21 


But equally we can express this understood meaning in other forms, such as 
and I know, and I am sure of it, and I am convinced of it, and the proof is that . . . 
In such cases it is difficult to pin down in exact words what has been omitted, 
so it is more appropriate to describe this phenomenon as SEMANTIC 
IMPLICATION rather than as ellipsis. 


Criteria for ellipsis 

To distinguish ellipsis from other kinds of omission, it is important to 
emphasise the principle of VERBATIM RECOVERABILITY that applies to ellipsis; 
that is, the actual word(s) whose meaning is understood or implied must be 
recoverable. Even so, like those of so many other grammatical categories, 
the boundaries of ellipsis are unclear, and it is best to recognize different 
degrees of ‘strength’ in the identification of examples of ellipsis. To be ellipsis 
in the strictest sense, an example must satisfy all the criteria specified in 
12.33-6. i 


i 
(a) The ellipted words are precisely recoverable 
This means that in a context where no ambiguity of reference arises, there is 
no doubt as to wHat words are to be suppliéd: 


She can't sing tonight, so she won't 4. [1] 


Examples like this contain an ellipsis that presupposes words in a previous 
part of the samei sentence. It is clear that in [1] it is the word sing that has 
been ellipted. But by ‘precisely recoverable’ we do not necessarily mean 
‘unambiguously recoverable’. Consider the following: 


If he works hard, I won't have to 4. [2] 


In one context, the assumption will be made that work hard is ellipted at the 
end of the sentence; but in another context, this assumption can prove false: 


A: You ought to speak to James about his laziness. 
B: If he works hard, I won't have to (speak to James about his 
laziness). 


Note 
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There are also cases of simultaneous ambiguity, such as: 


The suspect admits stealing a car from a garage, but he can't remember 
which 4. 


where which could mean either ‘which car’ or ‘which garage’. 

This ambiguity of anaphora is parallel to the ambiguity of pronoun 
anaphora noted in 12.4 [3] above. In saying that with ellipsis the omitted 
words are precisely recoverable, we do not mean to exclude from ellipsis such 
cases of genuine ambiguity. Rather, we exclude indeterminate cases like 
12.31 [1] above, where there is no clear-cut choice between one verbalization 
and another. 


Verbation recovery does not necessarily mean that the items replaced are morphologically 
identical to the items constituting the antecedent; cf 12.36 below. 


(b) The elliptical construction is grammatically ‘defective’ 

Typically, ellipsis is postulated in order to explain why some normally 
obligatory element of a grammatical sentence is lacking. If such ‘gaps’ did 
not occur, there would be no obvious grammatical motive for invoking the 
concept of ellipsis in the first place. For example, in 12.33 [1] above, the 
auxiliary won't occurs without a following main verb (cf 2.27). Similarly, in 
[2] the infinitive marker to occurs without the infinitive verb which it 
normally introduces. While we might agree that such cases involve some 
structural ‘gap’, however, there are many other cases for which this is less 
clear. Would we decide, eg, that [3] below is deficient if the optional infinitive 
clause is omitted? ` 


Visit me tomorrow, if you wish (to visit me tomorrow). [3] 


This depends on whether we accept as ‘normal’ the occurrence of wish as an 
intransitive verb. Here, as in many other cases, the recognition of a structural 
*deficiency' depends on a prior descriptive decision of grammar. The merits 
of each case must be argued on the basis of available evidence (cf for example 
[0.3 on intransitive and transitive verbs). 

Some structures are clearly in some sense ‘defective’ but do not match the 
condition of precise recoverability. Thanks, for example, can act as a 
complete utterance, but lacking a clause structure, it does not fulfil the normal 
requirements of sentencehood (cf 11.38). It is not clear, however, what 
missing elements are left unexpressed. We could expand Thanks in various 
ways, for example: 


I owe you my thanks. Igive you thanks. 


Thanks is therefore not properly elliptical according to criterion (a) (12.33). 
Rather, it resembles examples like Hello in that it has a formulaic status, and 
cannot be readily analysed according to any productive grammatical pattern 
(for further examples cf 11.54). This suggests that the criterion of structural 
*deficiency' cannot be usefully applied in isolation from that of precise 
recoverability. 

Another kind of grammatical ‘deficiency’ which is not included in the 
category of ellipsis is illustrated by some postmodifying clauses: 
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Her hair is not so black as it was. [black] [4] 


Mrs Trent is very charming to speak to. [Mrs Trent] [5] - 


For the completion both of the sense and of the grammatical complementation 
of the verb in the subordinate clauses of [4] and [5], it would be necessary to 
add the words in square brackets. But if we add these words, [4] and [5] 
bécome ungrammatical. This brings us to criterion (c). 


(c) The insertion of the missing words results in a grammatica] sentence (with 
the same meaning as the original sentence) 

This third condition of ellipsis is met by all the examples we have so far 
considered except for [4] and [5] of 12.34. But it distinguishes between the 
following comparative constructions: 


He always wakes up earlier than J. (formal) f [1] 
He always wakes up earlier than me. (informal) [2] 
To [1] could be added the ellipted words wake up, but not to [2]: 
He always wakes up earlier than I wake up. (3] 
*He always wakes up earlier than me wake up. [4] 


This difference means that [1] is a more definite example of ellipsis than [2], 
and indeed partly explains why prescriptive teaching has favoured [1] as the 
‘more correct’ form (cf 15.67). Another contrast in terms of this criterion is 
provided by participial clauses (cf 4.67, 14.19, 15.58) such as: 


While (1 was) eating my lunch, I heard a loud noise. i [5] 
(*Since I was) Knowing no French, I could not express my 
thanks. [6] 


The insertion is not possible in [6] because know belongs to a category of 
verbs of stative meaning which lack progressive forms: */ am knowing French 
(cf 4.4). Thus while [5] can by this criterion be classified as ellipsis, [6] is not. 

The bracketed part of criterion (c) above — ‘with the same meaning as the 
original sentence’ ~is needed because there is always the assumption that 
whatever is ‘understood’ through ellipsis is part of the meaning of the 
elliptical sentence. In fact, without the proviso of synonymy between the full 
and ellipted forms of the sentence, there would be no way of confining the 
concept of ellipsis within reasonable limits. This proviso excludes from 
ellipsis such cases as the following, in which the insertion leads to a 
grammatical sentence, but the meaning is slightly altered: 


The poor (people) need more help. [7] 


Noun phrases such as the poor presuppose, for their interpretation, some such 
general noun as people; but if we add such a noun, as in [7], the noun phrase 
changes its generic meaning into a specific meaning (cf 5.26, 5.529). Generic 
meaning requires that we delete the article: Poor people need more help. 


The following observation lends some confirmation to the argument for not treating the poor as 
having an ellipted noun: 
The poor in spirit need more help. 
*The poor people in spirit need more help. 
The people poor in spirit need more help. 
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Where poor is postmodified, but not otherwise, the noun people must be inserted before the 
adjective if the result is to be a grammatical sentence. A different form of ellipsis must therefore 
be posited according to whether a phrase like in spirit is added or not: 
the poot 4 
. The , poor in spirit 
But there is yet a further complication: with prepositional phrases that can be analysed as 
reduced relative clauses, the general noun can appear only after the adjective: 
The poor (people) in the ghettos need more help. 
While in spirit postmodifies poor, in the ghettos postmodifies poor (people). 
Since no consistent account of ellipsis can be given for this construction, it is just as well that 
our analysis regards it as nonelliptical. 


(d) The missing word(s) are textually recoverable, and 

(e) are present in the text in exactly the same form 

Of these two related criteria, the latter is dependent on the former. It may be 
held that textual recoverability is the surest guarantee of ellipsis, since 
without it, there is usually room for disagreement on what particular word or 
expression has been ellipted. To return to an example similar to that of Like 
one? in 12.7: it would be difficult to insist, for a situation in which a guest is 
offered peanuts with the words Like some? that it is peanuts that is ellipted 
after some rather than (say) nuts or of these peanuts. However, within the 
textually recoverable category there is an even stronger criterion, which 
distinguishes [1] from [2]: 


She might sing tonight, but I don't think she will (sing tonight). [1] 
She rarely sings, so I don't think she will (sing) tonight. [2] 


The ellipted expression in [1] is an exact copy of the antecedent (sing tonight), 
while in [2] the ellipted verb is morphologically different from its antecedent. 
Criterion (e) might be trivially subsumed under that of (c) if we simply noted 
the ungrammaticality of the following: 


*She rarely sings, so I don't think she will sings tonight. [2a] 


But it is important to recognize that [1] and [2] illustrate what, for most 
grammatical purposes, is the same kind of ellipsis: it remains true, in 
particular, that the ellipsis of sing is ‘precisely recoverable’ in the sense of 
12.33. It is only in some cases (eg some types of coordination; cf 12.68) that 
criterion (e) is significant. Compare these superficially similar cases of 
coordination: 


The club always has paid its way, and always will (pay its way). [3] 
?The club always has (paid its way) and always will pay its way. (4] 


Both these sentences violate the ‘exact match’ criterion (e), in that different 
forms of the verb pay are required in the two clauses. But whereas the ellipsis 
of [3] is widely treated as quite acceptable, that of [4] is widely regarded as 
incorrect (cf 13.88). A similar pair of examples is: 


This is one of the oldest buildings in town, 
if not (actually) the oldest 4. [5] 
?This is one of the oldest 4, if not the oldest, building(s) in town. [6] 


Hence the technicalities of ellipsis, which we have been exploring in 12.33- 
6, are not mere technicalities, but have importance in enabling us to make 


Note 
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different generalizations about what kinds of reduction are possible in 
English grammar. š 


[a] In [6], both the singular building and the plural buildings would be open to stylistic criticism, 
but buildings would be the more acceptable alternative. 

fb] The disfavoured types of ellipsis illustrated in [4] and [6] are liable to. occur, but will generally 
be avoided in careful spoken and written use. 


Ellipsis defined in terms of gradience 

In view of the variable application of the above criteria (a—e) for ellipsis, it is 
reasonable to use the term ‘ellipsis’ in a way which acknowledges different 
degrees of strictness in its interpretation. Table 12.37 illustrates that the kinds 
of omission discussed above show various kinds of family resemblance to 
one another, and may be loosely ranged on a gradient extending from the 
strictest form of ellipsis (1) to semantic implication (9): : 


Table 12.37 Criteria for ellipsis i 
p 


(a) (b (c) (d) (e) 
+ + + + oRo(DEm happyif you are (happy). 


+ + + + — (2)She sings better than I can (sing). 
+ ? — + (+) G)She works harder than him (*works). 
+ + + — OQ (4) am) Glad to see you. 
: (Since he was) 
- + + + - & {ee Angry, he stalked out. 
+ ? + — O (6)I believe (that) you are wrong. 
— + + — © (7)The man (that/who/whom) I saw was half asleep. 
- ? + —' 0 (8) Houses (that/which are) owned by Mr Smith... 
— — + —: Q (9)The door opened and (then/after that/. . .) Mary entered. 
Criteria 


(a) The missing expression is precisely recoverable. 
(b) The elliptical construction i is ‘defective’. 


(c) The insertion of the missing expression results in a grammatical sentence with 
the same meaning as the elliptical sentence. 


(d) The missing expression is recoverable from the neighbouring text (rather than 
from the structural or situational context). 


(e) The missing dkpression is an exact copy of the antecedent. 
KEY 


+ — Thecriterion is satisfied. 
—  Thecriterion is not satisfied. 


2 There is doubt about the criterion's satisfaction. 
(+) With the required grammatical change, the criterion would apply. 
0 The criterion is not applicable. 
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Types of ellipsis 

To show how the criteria operate with respect to the specimen constructions 
(1-9), we add a few comments on each example, and also introduce the terms 
which will be used where necessary to describe the various subcategories or 
marginal categories of ellipsis. 


(1) This. is STRICT ELLIPSIS, to which all five criteria apply, and which is 
applicable mainly to coordination (cf 13.44/f ). 

(2) This is STANDARD ELLIPSIS, to which only the *exact copy' criterion need 
not apply (we cannot expand the sentence to *She sings better than I can 
sings, since only the infinitive may follow car). We shall use the term 
‘standard ellipsis’ in cases where criterion (e), that the ellipted word(s) be 
an exact copy of the antecedent, is not required, but may well be 
incidentally satisfied as a result of constraints of constituent structure. . 
For example, we may say that She sings better than I can (*sings) and She 

. can sing better than I can (sing) both exemplify standard ellipsis, and that 
the latter also happens to exemplify strict ellipsis. Standard ellipsis 
applies to those cases studied under the heading of ‘general ellipsis’ in 
12.5365. 

(3) This is less strict than example (2), because the full form of the sentence 
cannot be recovered without changing the objective pronoun him to he. 
It is preferable to treat this as a case of substitution rather than ellipsis, 
and we shall call it QUASI-ELLIPSIS (cf 12.40). 

(4) As an example of SITUATIONAL ELLIPSIS, this does not satisfy criteria (d) 
and (e) (cf 12.46). 

(5) This example falls short of the criterion of unique recoverability (a), 
because various conjunctions, or alternatively a nonfinite verb, could be 
inserted: Since he was angry, As he was angry, Being angry, etc: (On 
verbless clauses such as (5), cf 14.9, 15.61.) 

(6) Being structurally recoverable (¢f 12.6), this may be termed STRUCTURAL 
ELLIPSIS. 

(7) This might similarly be regarded as structural ellipsis; however, it does 
not quite match up to the *precise recoverability' criterion, since an 
alternative relative pronoun, who or whom, could have been used. 

(8) This is a nonfinite clause (cf/14.6/7) which can be analysed as a reduced 
version of a finite relative clause, with ellipsis of the relative pronoun and 
the verb be. Like (7), however, this example just falls short of standard 
ellipsis by criterion (a), since an alternative relative pronoun, which, 
could have been inserted. 

(9) This example illustrates the endpoint of the ellipsis gradient, and indeed 
is more fittingly classified not as ellipsis at all, but as a case of SEMANTIC 
IMPLICATION (cf 12.31). Although the concept of sequence in time 
(expressed by then) is understood in the sentence The door opened and 
Mary entered, we cannot easily maintain that this is ellipsis, for there is 
no reasonable way of choosing between different adverbials conveying 
roughly the same concept: then, after, afterwards, after that, thereupon, 
etc. 


Because the boundaries of ellipsis cannot be easily defined, we shall use the 
term quite generally for grammatical reduction through omission. For cases 


BR FAR na sus wa cc 
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like (5), (7), and (8), where the choice of what to insert, although not unique, 
is restricted to a small number of grammatical alternatives, the term WEAK 
ELLIPSIS may be used. 


The ‘fuzziness’ of the concept of ellipsis goes with an unclarity, in many cases, as to the 
acceptability of certain types of ellipsis (cf for example, 13.88—9). 


Ellipsis and substitution 


One consequence of the gradience of ellipsis is that it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish between ellipsis and the use of pro-forms as substitutes. The 
phenomenon of pro-form substitution (cf 12.8—30) closely parallels ellipsis, 
in that a pro-form may be regarded as a replacement for a unique expression: 


Our house is quite different from theirs. [ie their house] [1] 
Many buildings were damaged, but none [ie no building] was 
destroyed. ` (2) 


In these examiples, however, the substitute pro-form is morphologically 
related to one of the replaced items. If we had chosen his rather than theirs in 
{1], and few rather than none in [2], the result would seem to fit the criteria of 
strict ellipsis: 


Our house is quite different from his (house). [3] 
Many buildings were damaged, but few (buildings) were destroyed. — [4] 


The reason for this technical difference between [1] and [3] is that he is 
exceptional as a personal pronoun in that it has the same genitive form in the 
determinative and head functions (his/his), in contrast to my/mine, your| 
yours, etc. Thus the choice between substitution and ellipsis seems to rest at 
this point merely on an irregularity of English pronoun morphology: the 
neutralization of Ais and his. (A similar point can be made about few and few 
in [4].) But there is another way of looking at this demarcation problem: a 
case can be made, despite appearances, for treating [3] as substitution. 

The argument is that his [determinative] and his [head] are different words, 
in the sense that they are different grammatical forms which happen to be 
homomorphic (cf 2.38). On this basis, we may distinguish them as his, and 
his, and maintain that the contraction of [3] by the omission of house 
amounts to the substitution of his; for his, house, just as that of [1] amounts 
to a substitution of theirs for their house. A similar analysis may be made of 
[4], involving the substitution of few, [pronoun] for few, [determiner] people. 


12.40 


Note 
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Quasi-ellipsis and virtual ellipsis 
According to the argument in 12.39, we subsume under substitution: 


(a) Examples such as theirs for their house [1] and none for no person [2], where — 
the substitute form is a grammatical variant of the word or construction 
which appears in the replaced expression (we may call this QUASI- 
ELLIPSIS). 

(b) Examples such as his for his house in [3] and few for few people in [4], 

^ where the substitute form is a homomorph of a grammatical form in the 
replaced expression (we may call this VIRTUAL ELLIPSIS). 


Quasi-ellipsis may reasonably include not only cases such as their/theirs, in 
which there is a replacement by a different morphological form of the same 
lexical item, but also cases such as the DO-support construction, where the 
unstressed dummy operator fills the position of a ‘stranded’ operator (c//3.26, 
12.60): 


SHE understands the problem better than HE does. [5] 
Compare the modal auxiliary as operator in: 
SHE would understand the problem better than HE would. [6] 


Jt is possible to regard understand the problem as ellipted in [6], but it would 
not be possible to regard understand(s) the problem as ellipted in the parallel 
case of [5]: 


SHE understands the problem better 


*does understand 
than HE { *does vúdérstan af the problem. 


We may, however, view [5] as a case of quasi-ellipsis, in which the DO- 
support construction occurs as a regular variant of the present or past tense 
verb construction in circumstances (such as that of operator ‘stranding’) 
where the grammar of English requires an operator (cf further 12.60). 

Whether quasi-ellipsis or virtual ellipsis are to be treated as cases of ellipsis 
or as cases of substitution is a matter of definition. We classify them 
technically as substitution, but at the same time, their labels are a reminder 
of the close interconnection between substitution and ellipsis. 


[a] In other cases, the operator DO is followed by standard ellipsis (cf 12.60). 
[b] Certain pronouns which exemplify quasi-ellipsis and virtual ellipsis in [1-4] above (mone, 
his, few) would in other contexts provide instances of standard ellipsis. For example: 
Many of the buildings were damaged, but none/few 4 were destroyed. 

Here we can postulate a straightforward ellipsis of the prepositional phrase of the buildings, since 
in both the elliptical and the antecedent constructions the quantifier is a pronoun. Such an 
explanation could not have worked for [2) and [4], however, because to match the antecedent, 
the noun phrase in its unreduced form would have to contain a pronoun in the determinative 
position, and would thereby become ungrammatical : 

*Many buildings were damaged, but none/few, buildings were destroyed. 
Hence for these sentences, explanation in terms of quasi- and virtual ellipsis is required. 

An attempt to analyse [2] and [4] as standard ellipsis of of the buildings would come to grief 
because of would have to be added and the would add a meaning of definiteness not warranted 
by the antecedent. Once this addition of meaning were allowed, it would be impossible to adhere 
to the requirement of unique recoverability, since the ellipted expression could as easily be of 
those buildings or of these buildings, etc, instead of of the buildings. 
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12.41 


12.42 


12.43 : 


In examining instances of ellipsis, we find it necessary to distinguish three 
major factors: (a) RECOVERABILITY TYPE; (b) FUNCTIONAL TYPE; and (c) 
FORMAL TYPE. Unless all three of these factors are taken into account, it is 
impossible to say exactly how and where ellipsis can take place. 


Recoverability type 
We have already made the relevant distinctions in 12.6f': 


Anaphoric 
Textual ——— 

Cataphoric 
Situational 


Structural 


Fig 12.42 


Functional type 

When examining instances of textual ellipsis, whether anaphoric or 
cataphoric, it is often necessary to consider the relation of the antecedent 
construction to the elliptical construction within the larger construction of 
which they are both a part. For example, ellipsis in coordinate and 
comparative constructions is in some respects freer than in other kinds of 
construction, and merits separate treatment. Notice, in this connection, the 
difference between [1-2] and [3]: 


Mary can beat Ann and 4 Phyllis easily. D 
{ie Mary;can beat Ann easily and Mary can beat Phyllis easily.] 

Mary can beat Ann more easily than A Phyllis. l [2 
[ie Mary:can beat Ann more easily than Mary can beat Phyllis.] 

*Mary can beat Ann if 4 Phyllis easily. [3] 


[ie Mary can beat Ann easily if Mary can beat Phyllis easily.] 


In the second cobrdinate clause of [1] and the comparative clause of [2], it is 
possible to omit the subject and verb if these repeat the subject and verb of 
the other clause. But the parallel ellipsis cannot be carried out within the 
subordinate if-clause of [3]. 

Similarly, ellipsis is relatively free in response forms in dialogue (cf 
11.51). i 


A: Whom ban Mary beat most easily? 


B: (Mary can beat) Phyllis (most easily). 


Here, as in (1] and [2], the subject and verb Mary can beat may be ellipted. 
The freer categories of ellipsis illustrated are possible only in certain 
constructions. On such grounds, we distinguish between GENERAL ELLIPSIS, 
where the functional relation between the elliptical and antecedent 
constructions is not important, and SPECIAL ELLIPSIS, where the possibilities 
of omission are closely determined by the relation (eg a coordinative or 
comparative relation) between these two constructions. In the present chapter 


12.44 


we shall confine ourselves chiefly to general ellipsis, since special ellipsis is 
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more appropriately handled in the chapters dealing with special relations 
such as coordination or comparison. 


General (12.53-65) 


(Textual ellipsis only) Nonfinite and verbless clauses (14.6-9) 
Special Coordinate constructions (13.44//) 
Comparative clauses (15.66) 


Response forms (1 1.51f) 
Fig 12.43 Functional types of ellipsis 


Formal type 
Formally speaking, elliptical constructions divide into three main categories. 


. Weshall distinguish INITIAL ellipsis, where initial elements are ellipted, from 


FINAL ELLIPSIS, where final elements are ellipted. For example, in [1] the if- 
clause is an example of initial ellipsis (‘ellipsis on the left’), whereas in [2] the 
comparative clause is an example of final ellipsis ('ellipsis on the right"): 


He will come later, if (he comes) at all. [1 
Ihave eaten more than you (have eaten). [2] 


The conjunction if, because of its peripheral introductory role (cf 13.54), may 
be disregarded in judging an example like [1] as initial ellipsis. There is also 
a category of MEDIAL ellipsis, where only medial elements of a unit are 
omitted. But often it is better to argue that ‘medial ellipsis’ is a structural 
illusion which results from looking at too large a constituent in the sentence. 
If we examine conditions of ellipsis more carefully, medial ellipsis can often 
be treated as a special case of either initial or final ellipsis. 

For example, within the clause it is often convenient to represent initial 
and final ellipsis as follows: 


INITIAL (ellipsis on the left) FINAL (ellipsis on the right) 


Subject Operator i Predication Subject Operator Predication 


[etn 
l 


——— 
t 


Fig 12.44a 


That is, initial ellipsis applies to the subject and operator, and final ellipsis 
applies to the predication. But this scheme applies primarily to the more 
central elements of the clause. The more peripheral elements (cf 2.13) such 
as introductory conjunctions and optional adverbials are in general less 
essential features of the clause; and conversely, under ellipsis, it is these 
elements which are permitted to occur when others do not: 


Iknow we have not yet set the record straight, but we will 4 (some 
day). [3] 
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Just as in [1] the conjunction remains as a clause introducer, so in [3] the 
adverbial some day remains when the rest of the clause after the operator is 
omitted. Note that by contrast, the object or object complement in [3] could 
not be retained except as part of the whole predication: 


*. ,. but we will 4 the record straight some day. 
*.. , but we will 4 straight some day. 


It may therefore be proposed that optional elements such as optional 
adverbials do not enter into the process of ellipsis: 


Clause 
Subject Predicate (Adverbial) 

I 

| 

i op Predication 

1 I 

\ | 

1 | 
we will set the record straight — some day 


Fig 12.44b 


On this basis, the ellipsis in [3] will be classified as final rather than medial. 

Ellipsis which is definitely medial is also found, but in rather restricted 
circumstances (it will be discussed, with reference to coordination, under the 
heading of GAPPING in 13.92/). In general, final ellipsis predominates over 
both initial and medial ellipsis. It is a general condition that final optional 
elements (adverbials or postmodifiers) may be retained under conditions 
where final ellipsis operates. To conclude this general consideration of 
categories of ellipsis, we summarize the types mentioned in 12.41—4 in Fig 
12.44c: 


Anaphoric 
(antecedent precedes) 


Cataphoric 
(antecedent follows) 


Textual General 


Nonfinite 
RECOVERABILITY Situational D and verbless 
FUNCTIONAL clauses 
TYPE 
Structural Coordinate 


constructions 


Initial Special . 
Comparative 
: clauses 
FORMAT (Medial) 
PE 
Response 
Final forms 


Fig 12.44c Main categories of ellipsis 
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Categories of ellipsis: recoverability 


Anaphoric and cataphoric ellipsis 

Returning to the recoverability types of ellipsis (cf 12.42), we begin with 
textual ellipsis, and the distinction between ANAPHORIC and CATAPHORIC 
reference (cf 12.6). Just as final ellipsis is the dominant formal type of ellipsis, 
so anaphoric ellipsis is the dominant type of textual ellipsis. In fact, ellipsis 
is governed in this respect by the same restrictions as pronoun reference (cf 
6.19): the antecedent must normally have *precedence' over the elliptical 


‘construction, by taking either an earlier position in the sentence, or a higher 


position (where ‘higher’ refers to a higher position in the tree diagram 
specifying the constituent structure of the sentence). Typically, cataphoric 
ellipsis occurs in a clause which is subordinate in relation to the clause in 
which the antecedent occurs. 


If you want me to 4, Vll lend you my pen. 

We try, whenever we can 4, to leave a window open. 
Those who prefer (to) 4 can stay indoors. 
Don't ask me why 4, but the stone has been moved. 


(Both the elliptical clause and the antecedent expression are italicized in 
these examples.) 


[a] It is difficult to specify the limits of acceptability for cataphoric ellipsis. Some kinds of 
ellipsis (including many cases of what we call general ellipsis) are acceptable if anaphoric, but 
only marginally so if cataphoric. For example, ellipsis of a noun head after an adjective: 

I'll buy the red wine if you'll buy the white 4. 

Uf you'll buy the white 4, I'll buy the red wine. 

The following valedictory sentence regularly used by a humorous broadcaster (John Ebdon, 
BBC Radio Four) illustrates the stylistically marked effect that often results from cataphoric 
ellipsis: 

If you have been 4, thanks for listening. 
[b] However, when two noun phrases are in a parallel relationship similar to that of coordination, 
cataphoric ellipsis of the head (and postmodifiers) of the first phrase is quite usual: J can't tell 
real , from imitation jewellery; the change from a feudal , to a democratic way of life, This type of 
ellipsis appears to be modelled on a similar type of ellipsis in coordinated noun phrases; eg: real 
or imitation jewellery (cf 13.79). 


Situational ellipsis 
We have already seen that some types of ellipsis are not dependent on the 
linguistic context for their interpretation. In such cases, the interpretation 
may depend on knowledge of a precise extralinguistic context. For example, 
Get it? in one situation might be understood to mean the same as Did you get 
it? (eg ‘Did you get the letter/shopping/etc?’), and in another situation Do 
you get it? (ie*Do you understand?"). Similarly, Told you so might be expanded 
in one context to 7 told you so, and in another to We told you so. In still other 
contexts, the exact words ellipted might be unclear. The term SITUATIONAL 
ELLIPSIS can apply to such cases of weak ellipsis, and also to other cases where 
it happens to be quite clear what has been omitted; eg only it can be the 
ellipted subject in Looks like rain. 

Situational ellipsis is sometimes final; for example, the weakly recoverable 
ellipsis How could you , ? said as a rebuke to someone who has just committed 


Bookshop 


I'm looking for Jessica 


Yes, she was here 
a few minutes ago. 


to Sweden? 


No, thanks. | Yes, | went there 
a few years ago. 


Where are 
Steve and Jane? 


Do you know YOST WE io sm NIA t y ae, 
Alan? each other for a long time. all day 


259 
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some situationally known folly. But more typically, situational ellipsis is. 


initial, especially taking the form of omission of subject and/or operator; eg: 
(Do you) Want something? In such cases, which are restricted to familiar 
(generally spoken) English, the ellipted words are those that normally occur 
before the onset of a tone unit (cf App 11.11), and hence have weak stress and 
low pitch. It may therefore be more appropriate to ascribe the omission to 
subaudible utterance or some other reductive process on the phonological, 
rather than on the grammatical level (cf Note [b] below). 

In what follows, declarative sentences are treated separately from yes-no 
questions, since the operator is obligatory in the full form of yes-no questions. 


[a] Imperative sentences without a subject (eg: Sit down) cannot be considered comparable to 
declarative and interrogative sentences with initial ellipsis. The implied subject of the imperative 
verb is you (cf 11.24), but absence of the subject is the norm with imperatives, and where the 
imperative subject you does occur (cf 11.25), it receives stress; eg: 'You sit down. These factors, 
together with the fact that it is not restricted to familiar style, distinguish the subjectless 
imperative from the types of situational eflipsis we are now considering. 
[b] The explanation of situational ellipsis in terms of phonological reduction is favoured by the 
occurrence, in recorded speech, of ‘phrasal aphaeresis’ in such examples as: 

‘`k you. /kju/{= Thank you] 

"sit matter? /sit/ [2 What does it matter?) 

"d you rather. . .? /dju/[= Would you rather?] 

's anyone there? /'zent/ [= Is anyone there?] 

"s all right. /sozl/ {= It’s all right) 
It is difficult to say whether the missing syllables are lost because their utterance is subaudible, 
or because of more abstract phonological processes. In other cases, however, it is less realistic to 
talk in terms of subaudibility, since more than one syllable is lost: 

4 Your name? 

a Two loaves of white bread, please. 
Whatever the correct explanation of such initial ellipsis may be, it seems unquestionable (a) that 
the omissions are at least in part phonologically determined; and (b) that habits of rendering 
such omissions in writing (eg in popular fiction) have helped to conventionalize them in the form 
of omission of certain unstressed words. 


i 


Ellipsis in declarative sentences 


(a) Ellipsis of subject alone 
Either no auxiliary i is available for ellipsis (eg: A Serves you right) or one is 
included in the sentence (eg: a Can't see). The element ellipted can be: 

(i) the Ist person pronoun, normally /: 


ABeg your pardon. A Told you so. 
a Wonder what they're doing. — 4 Hope he's there. 
ADon't know what to say. a Think I'll go now. 


Most of the verbs in such elliptical constructions can take a clause as object. 


(ii) the 2nd person pronoun: 
a Turned out all right? 
a Want a drink? 


aHad a good time, did you? 
a Want a drink, do you? 


The 2nd person pronoun is ellipted, as the examples on the left show, in 
declarative questions (cf 11.12). It is ellipted in statements only if a tag 
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question is added. (Want a drink? can also be interpreted as an ordinary yes— 
no question with Do you ellipted, cf 12.49). 


(iii) the 3rd person pronouns he, she, they: 
(He/She) Doesn’t look too well. 
(He/She/They) Can’t play at all. 


(iv) it: 
a Serves you right. «Looks like rain. 
a Doesn’t matter. a Must be hot in Panama. 


The it ellipted from the two examples on the left is related to the anticipatory 
it (cf 18.33) found in sentences with extraposition, as in Jt serves you right that 
you fell. Yn the sentences on the right, it is the *prop' subject in sentences like 
It is cold (cf 10.26). These ellipted sentences could refer directly, however, to 
an action in the situational context; for example Serves you right might be 
said to a child immediately after a fall, if the child had been warned not to 
act in a dangerous way. On the other hand, it may be used in reference to 
something identified in the situation: 


ASeems full. 4 Makes too much noise. 


And some other expressions may be interpreted out of context as having 
ellipsis of either type of it: 


ASounds fine to me. a Won't be any use. 


(v) there: 
a Ought to be some coffee in the pot. 
a Must be somebody waiting for you. 
a May be some children outside. 
4 Appears to be a big crowd in the hall. 


This is the existential subject there (cf 18.44), as distinct from the ‘true 
subject’ following the verb. The elliptical construction is unlikely to contain 
the modal will, but won’t is common: 


(There) Won’t be anything left for supper. 


In category (i) above, (/) bet you . . . is sometimes rendered nonstandardly in writing as Betcha 
. 5 eg: Betcha don't know what this is! 


(b) Ellipsis of subject plus operator 
If the main verb BE is ellipted, the elliptical sentence begins with what would 
be a subject complement in the full form: 


(i) the 1st person pronoun (particularly 7) plus BE: 


(I’m) Sorry I couldn't be there. 
(I’m/We’re) Afraid not. 


We alone cannot be ellipted, eg: *Are afraid not. For many speakers, the 
same applies to the singular pronoun 7: for them Afraid not is acceptable, but 
not * Am afraid not. 


Note 
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(ii) it plus is: 


a Good to see you. AOdd he won't help us. 
a No wonder she’s late. a (A) Shame he's late. 
a No use worrying. A Not that I mind. 


The ellipted it here is generally the anticipatory it just mentioned in 12.47. 
The last example Not that I mind, however, exemplifies the empty ‘prop word’ 
it. 

(iii) the Ist person pronoun followed by an operator other than be: 


(I'll) See you later. (We've) Got to go now. 

[a] In familiar style the common elliptical phrases (/'ve) gor to and (I'm) going to have acquired 
semi-institutionalized nonstandard spellings gotta and gonna respectively: Gotta go now; Gonna 
go now (cf 3.47f). 

[b] Had is commonly ellipted in spoken English in the semi-auxiliary had better (cf 3.45f): You 
better try it again. Yt is also possible to ellipt the subject: Better try it again. 

[c] There is also the possibility of medial omission of the operator alone in You gotta be careful, 
I gonna do what I like, where the nonstandard written form, including the omission, reflects 
phonological processes of reduction, as in Notes [a] and [b]. 


Ellipsis in interrogative sentences 


(a) Ellipsis of subject plus operator 
If the subject and a main verb BE are omitted in a yes-no question, the 
resulting elliptical sentence begins with a subject complement or an adjunct: 


(Are you) Happy? (Are you) In trouble? 
(Are you) Afraid of him? (Is it) Hot? 
(Are you) Hot? (Are they) Torn? 


Why can't he get up? (Is he) Too weak? 
(Is there) Anyone in? 
(Is there) Any coffee left? 


If the operator is auxiliary BE, HAVE, or DO, the elliptical sentence may begin 
with a nonfinite main verb, sometimes preceded by an adverbial: 


T M 
(Do you) Want some? (Are you) Looking for anybody? 
(Have you) Got any chocolate? (Have you) Ever seen one of these? 


In such questions, the ellipted subject is generally you, but other interpreta- 
tions would be possible in context; eg: (Are they) Happy? (Is she) In trouble? 


[a] Wanna, asa honstandard spelling of want to (especially in AmE), occurs in such sentences as 
Wanna have a go? with subject + operator ellipsis (cf 12.48 Note [c]). 

[b] Some questions in category (a) above could alternatively be classified as declarative questions 
(cf 11.12) with ellipsis of the subject only. For example, Want some? could be a reduced version 
of You want some? rather than of Do you want some? 


(b) Ellipsis of operator alone 

There are also elliptical yes-no questions in which, although the operator is 
omitted, the subject is pronounced. This will be the case if, for any reason, 
the subject receives stress: 
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(Does) ‘Anybody need a lift? 

. (Has) ‘Joanna done her homework? 
(Is) ‘Nothing coming? 
(Would) 'You rather I waited? 


. (IS'Anything the matter? 
(Are) 'You hungry? 
(Is) "That you, Shirley? 


The examples on the left illustrate the omission of BE as main verb, while 
those on the right show the omission of an auxiliary. 


[a] There are also comparable sentences in which the subjéct is partially ellipted: 

Why isn't he here today? (Is his) ‘Car still not working? 
Here the determiner of the subject noun phrase is ellipted, while the head is realized. 
[b] There is occasionally medial omission of the operator in wh-questions: Where you going? 
What you want? (cf 12.48 Notes [6] and [c]). This is characteristic of casual speech, but is often 
felt to be nonstandard in its written form. You in such questions is readily reduced to /ja/, and 
additional phonological simplification and assimilation following What can result in an affricated 
pronunciation represented in nonstandard spellings such as Whatcha; Wotcher. 


Other cases of situational ellipsis 

There are several other variants of the familiar initial type of situational 
ellipsis illustrated in 12.47—50. However, these further examples are less 
productive, and tend to occur only in idiomatic expressions: 


(a) Ellipsis of an article: 
(The) Trouble is there’s nothing we can do about it. 
(The) Fact is I don’t know what to do. 
(A) Friend of mine told me about it. 


The omission of the indefinite article is common in the construction ‘a(n) + 
noun phrase + of prepositional phrase’, as in (a) friend of mine. The omission 
of ajan or the may also combine with other ellipses: 


(It is a) Pity he won’t help. 
(It is a) Shame they won't be there. 
(Is the) Television not working? 


(b) Ellipsis of a preposition: 
(Of) Course he’s there. 


Such cases as these provide further evidence that initial situational ellipsis is 
a phonological, rather than a grammatical process, It is clear that in cases 
like Pity he won't help or Car still not working? (cf 12.50 Note [a]) the ellipsis 
cuts across the boundaries of grammatical constituents, and is terminated by 
the first stressed syllable of the fully-realized sentence. The truncation of of 
course to course is prevalent for the same reason. Such omissions relate to the 
fact that the ellipted syllables have a low information value within the 
situation. 


There are also cases where the initial syllable of a word is omitted: 

(Lam a-)Fraid I won't be there. 
The aphaeretic spelling 'Fraid, in this particular case, is semi-institutionalized. A less common 
case is "Deed in ‘Deed I do (for Indeed). On the other hand, the analogous spelling of because as 
‘cause or ‘cos (BrE) probably does not belong to the same category. This truncation, although 
also restricted to familiar style, is not necessarily found at the beginning of a sentence: 

He did it ‘cause he wanted to. 
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A parallel, though less common, example is the spelling of except as ‘cept. These cases of 
aphaeresis, together with the many examples of word clipping in English (eg: (tele)phone, 
photograph), (inytu(enza), belong more to the lexical processes of word-formation than to 
grammar (cf App 1.74). 


Structural ellipsis 

There is no clear dividing line between situational ellipsis and structural 
ellipsis (cf 12.6), where the ellipted word(s) can be identified purely on the 
basis of grammatical knowledge. Without entering into arguments on this 
score, we can illustrate structural ellipsis by citing the zero conjunction that 
(cf 15.4) in [1], and the ellipted prepositions (c/ 9.407) in [2] and [3]: 


I believe (that) you are mistaken. : ni 
The Club meets (on) Monday evenings. (familiar? [2] 
We're staying there (for) another three weeks. (informal? [3] 


Further examples are provided by the common omission of determiners, 
pronouns, operators, and other closed-class words in block language (cf 
11.45/7); eg in headlines, book titles, notices; also in lecture notes, diaries, 
telegrams, etc: : 


US heading for new slump. [ie: The US is heading for a new slump.] 


Such structural ellipsis is confined to written style, and contrasts with the 
initial situational ellipsis characteristic of familiar spoken English, and 
discussed in 12.47/f. Both styles of ellipsis function as devices of economy, 
through the omission of items of little informational value. In the written 
elliptical styles known as ‘headlinese’ and ‘telegraphese’, however, closed- 
class items are often suppressed not only in initial position but also in the 
middle of sentences. 


Categories of ellipsis: function 


General ellipsis 

General textual ellipsis is typically (1) final and (ii) anaphoric, and it is on 
such regular cases that we concentrate in the following sections. We find it 
convenient to distinguish three major formal categories: (a) elliptical noun 
phrases, (b) elliptical clauses, and (c) other elliptical constructions. 


Elliptical noun phrases 
Elliptical noun phrases (except in coordinate noun phrases) result from final 
ellipsis. This means that postmodifiers (if any) and heads tend to be ellipted: 


My own camera, like Peter's 4, is Japanese. [1] 
He had to admit that Sarah’s drawings were as good as his own 4. [2] 
You can't tax one set of people without taxing the other 4. [3] 
The first expedition to the Antarctic was quickly followed by 

another two 4. [4] 
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Tomorrow's meeting will have to be our first 4 and ourlasta. > [5] 
Although Helen is the oldest girl in the class, Julie is the tallest 4. [6] 


In these examples, the second noun phrase in italics is noteworthy in that its 
head is a word that elsewhere normally acts as a premodifier. In [1] the head 
is a genitive noun; in [2] and [3] it is a postdeterminer; in [4] it is a cardinal 
numeral; in [5] it is an ordinal numeral; and in [6] it is a superlative adjective. 

Noun phrase ellipsis, like clause ellipsis (cf 12.59/f), involves some degree 
of parallelism between the elliptical construction and the antecedent. By 
virtue of this, some item(s) in the elliptical construction can be said to 
REPUDIATE, or semantically cancel out, some item(s) in the antecedent. Thus 
the tallest in [6] may be said to repudiate the oldest. This term is especially 
appropriate where the two constructions are in a contrastive relationship. 

The shift of function from modifier to head in these examples is to be 
explained by the obvious fact that an ‘understood’ noun has been ellipted; 
eg: the noun camera in [1] and the noun meeting (twice) in [5]. In some 
examples, viz [3-6], postmodifiers are also ellipted; eg: set of people is ellipted 
in [3] and girl in the class in [6]. There is considerable variety in the structural 
relation between the elliptical noun phrase and its antecedent noun phrase. 
This variability is the hallmark of what we have termed general ellipsis. 


[a] Although the reduced genitive constructions Peter's [1] and his own [2] are examples of 
ellipsis, similar constructions with a possessive pronoun as head (eg: his, hers) are treated as 
virtual ellipsis or quasi-ellipsis (cf 12.40), and therefore, strictly speaking, as substitution. 
[b] Examples of genitives or possessive pronouns functioning as heads, but without an 
antecedent, may sometimes be treated as situational éllipsis. For example: 

Let's go round to Mona and Fred's , tonight. 

It's about time you went to the barber's 4. (ef 5.125) 
[c] Cataphoric ellipsis of the head occurs somewhat exceptionally in examples such as: Her first 
a was bad enough, but this second husband is an absolute bore. 


Adjectives and nouns as heads 

Not all premodifying elements can readily act as heads of elliptical noun 
phrases. Comparative adjectives, and (even more so) absolute adjectives (cf 
7.74) are restricted in this function. The following, however, are acceptable: 


Helen is the older girl, but Julie is the taller 4. 

This recipe requires plain flour, not self-raising 4. 

We've put some chocolate aside for you: six bars of plain , and six 4 of 
fruit and nut 4. 


For reasons which are not totally clear, these are much more acceptable than 
examples such as: 


?* Those plastic containers will last longer than those wooden 4. 
?* As the centuries went by, the devout monks were replaced by 
more worldly ,. 


Even less acceptable is ellipsis of the head of a noun phrase when preceded 
by the indefinite article and another modifier: 


*We turned off the (main) road on to a quieter 4. [1 
* This (previously unprotected) species is now classified as an 
endangered ,. [2] 
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As [1] and [2] show, the existence of a parallelism between the ‘stranded’ 
modifier and a modifier in the antecedent noun phrase plays little role in the 
acceptability of the ellipsis. In this, general ellipsis of the noun phrase differs 
from ellipsis associated with coordination (cf 13.64). Noun modifiers (cf 
17.104), which are normally closely associated with the head noun, can 
rarely act as head of an elliptical phrase. Different degrees of acceptability 
are illustrated in: 


Do you prefer silver rings to gold 4? [3] 
(?)The recipe requires wine vinegar, not malt ,. [4] 
*One tends to look after personal books better than library 4. [5] 


This limitation may be partly due to the ambiguity which arises, in the case 
of a noun head, as to whether the noun phrase is elliptical or not. Thus in [4], 
malt might be taken to refer simply to malt, rather than to malt vinegar. But 
more generally, there appears to be a principle that the closer a modifier is 
linked, by position and meaning, to its head, the less ssacteptable] is the ellipsis 
of the head without the modifier. 


ta] As observed i jn 12.35, we do not always regard noun phrases with adjectives as head as cases 
of ellipsis; eg: the rich, the French, the absurd are not elliptical. 
[b] Similarly, we do not count cases like these as ellipsis: 

I'dlike a pint of bitter. [= bitter beer] 

This apple is my favourite. [— my favourite apple] 
In spite of appearances, bitter and favourite here are not adjectives, but nouns derived from 
adjectives by conversion (cf'App 1.48). We note, in support of this, that such words can be 
inflected for plural number, like count nouns: Two bitters, please! These apples are my favourites. 
[c] Cataphoric ellipsis with adjectives (eg: You should never mix old a with new wine) in contrast 
toanaphoric ellipsis, requires a parallelism between the adjectives: 

?* Never mix old 4 with chilled wine. 

Such ellipsis (as already noted in 12.45 Note [b]) shows a close connection with coordination. 


Ellipsis of modifiers 
The dominance of final ellipsis in the noun phrase means that ellipsis will 


tend to take place according to the following order of precedence: 
Ha i [ 
Determinative(s) ! Premodifier(s) ! Head ! Postmodifier(s) 
LL ———dM————— — ——— 


| l [ 
Thus we find: ; 
(a) ellipsis of postmodifier(s) alone: 


Stan spent PÁRT of his winnings, and the rest 4 he saved. 
If you need any of that firewood, Y can give you plenty 4: 


Since postmodifiers are in general optional, it is difficult to recognize ellipsis 
in this position. The postmodifiers most readily omitted (as in the above 
examples) are partitive of-phrases. 


(b) ellipsis of head + postmodifier(s) as in [3], [4], and [6] in 12.54 above: 


The sÉcond novel she wrote was very different from the FIRST 4. 
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(c) ellipsis of premodifier(s) + head + postmodifier(s):. 
The sÉcond historical novel she wrote was very different from the FIRST 4 . 


Here it is understood that the whole expression historical novel she wrote is 
ellipted, including the premodifying adjective. 

As postmodifiers are optional in any antecedent noun phrase, we may also 
find cases of final ellipsis which correspond to (b) and (c), except that no 
postmodifier is ellipted. 


(d) ellipsis of head alone, as in [1], [2], and [5i in 12.54: 
Her sÉcond novel was very different from her FIRST 4. 
(e) ellipsis of premodifier(s) + head: 


Liebknecht's best pentathlon performance is well ahead of Lessing's 4. 


[a] Although ellipsis of type (a) is limited because of potential ambiguity, the meaning of an 
elliptical rather than a nonelliptical construction can be singled out by the contrastive use of 
intonation, as already indicated in examples above. In the following case, the contrastive nucleus 
on novel is obligatory if the elliptical interpretation is intended: 

Hardy's NOvels about Wessex are better known than his poems 4. 
Compare the nonelliptical interpretation of: 

Hardy's novels about wÉssex are better known than his poems. 
{b] In appearance, type (b) above may be indistinguishable from type (c), and type (d) from type 
(e). The following are thus ambiguous, according to whether we read the italicized premodifier(s) 
as part of the meaning of the elliptical noun phrase or not: | 

The last two stanzas of the poem imitate the first ((two) stanza(s) of the poem). 

My uncle built a /ittle wooden house next to my father's (((little) wooden) house). 


The nonoccurrence of initial general ellipsis 

As one would expect with final ellipsis, it is possible to omit postmodifiers 
alone, as in type (a) above, but not (in general ellipsis) to omit premodifiers 
without omitting the head. If initial ellipsis of premodifiers were permitted, 
we should expect that the second occurrence of Wessex or digital could be 
ellipted in: 


Hardy's Wessex novels are better known than his Wessex poems. 
Digital wristwatches are as cheap as digital alarm clocks. 


However, if Wessex or digital is omitted, the meaning of the sentence is 
different: 


Hardy's Wessex novels are better known than his poems. [1] 
Digital wristwatches are as cheap as alarm clocks. {2] 


We may contrast this with the initial ellipsis of Wessex and digital which can 
occur in noun phrases in coordination (cf 13.67): 


Hardy is best known for his Wessex novels and poems. {3] 
This shop specializes in digital wristwatches and alarm clocks. [4] 


Sentences [3] and [4] are ambiguous according to whether the adjective is 
understood to modify the second conjoin of the noun phrase. But no such 
ambiguity occurs in [1] and [2]. The contrast between general ellipsis, which 
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is final, and the initial ellipsis which can occur in coordinate constructions is | 


clearly illustrated by these two examples. 
It also follows that ellipsis of every part of a noun phrase except for 
postmodifier(s) is impossible in general ellipsis: 


*Joan prefers the trios of Mozart, while I prefer 4 of Haydn. 


(Contrast the acceptability of Joan prefers Mozart's trios, while I prefer 
Haydn's A4.) 

Here, as often elsewhere, ellipsis is in cotipieide tiny distribution with 
substitute forms: the sentence above becomes grammatical if we insert the 
substitute head those before of Haydn (cf 12.19). In addition there is, of 
course, the option of replacing the final prepositional phrase by a genitive: 


Joan prefers the trios of Mozart, while I prefer Haydn's. 


Medial ellipsis 

However, like clauses (cf 12.44), noun phrases can occur with medial ellipsis. 
This arises if an optional postmodifier is retained while the head of the 
phrase is ellipted: 


They claim that Danish butter is the finest , (in the world). 
That letter was the last 4 (I ever received from her). 
A bird in the hand is worth two 4 (in the bush). [a proverb] 


In other cases of medial ellipsis, one or more modifiers, as well as the head, 
may be ellipted: 


His recent.performance of Macbeth is the best 4 he has ever done. 1] 
That new thick plastic rope that they sell is stronger than any other 
a you can get. {2] 


Once again, the elliptical phrase in [1] and [2] is ambiguous, according to 
whether the italicized modifiers are assumed to be an implicit part of the 
elliptical phrase. In fact, the ambiguity may be multiple. In [2], any other you 
can get might be:regarded as an elliptical variant of any of the following: 


any other rope you can get 

any other plastic rope you can get 

any other thick plastic rope you can get 

any other new thick plastic rope you can get 


To avoid such ambiguity, one has to repeat the words of the antecedent 
rather than ellipt them. 


Elliptical clauses 


Ellipsis of the predication in finite clauses 

General ellipsis in the finite clause is similar to general ellipsis in the noun 
phrase, in that the dominant type of ellipsis is final. Typically, the clause is 
divided into two parts: subject and operator (which remain), and predication 
(which is ellipted). In terms of V, O, C, and A (cf 2.12//), the constituency of 
the ellipted predication can be varied. For example: 
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SUBJECT COMPLEMENT only (the verb BE being the operator): 
I'm happy if you are 4. 


SUBJECT COMPLEMENT + ADVERBIAL: 
If they're not ready by lunchtime, they ought to be 4. 


ADVERBIAL only: 
His father was at Oxford when Harold Wilson was 4. 


NONFINITE PART OF VERB only: 
Tom will be p/aying, but I don't think Martin will (b) AS 
I'll do what I can a. 


NONFINITE PART OF VERB + ADVERBIAL: 
. When Shirley resigns from the committee, I’m sure that a number a other 
people will A. : 


NONFINITE PART OF VERB + OBJECT + ADVERBIAL: 
Who is cooking dinner today? John is 4. 


All these, and many other possibilities, are summed up in the generalization 
that predications can be ellipted. 


Note {a} Other possibilities, however, do not occur. Thus the lexical verb cannot remain ‘stranded’ 

preceding the ellipsis of an object, complement, or adverbial: 

*T'll open an account if you'll open A. 

*He always becomes tired faster than anyone else becomes 4. 

*As soon as the one aircraft had taken off, the other one took 4. 
Nor can an auxiliary alone be ellipted, nor an entire verb phrase: 

*Susan was happy because Alice 4 miserable. 

*Tom will play the guitar if Mary 4 sing. 
[b] On the other hand, in special constructions such as the zero relative clause (cf 14.20, 17.14), 
the object can be ellipted: the girl (whom) I met. This, however, is structural rather than textual 
ellipsis. 
[c] An auxiliary in its reduced form cannot precede ellipsis: 


*Ned is as keen on boxing as las m) a (on football), 


DO as ‘stranded’ operator 

12.60 Ellipsis of the predication is one of the constructions of English which require 
DO-support. That is, if the clause in its unreduced form has no operator, to 
create the conditions for omission of the predication it is necessary to 
introduce the dummy operator DO: 


kicked the ball. 


This is strictly, however, not ellipsis, but quasi-ellipsis (cf 12.40), since the 
insertion of the omitted predication after did would result in an unacceptable 
sentence: 


*Sam kicked the ball harder than Dennis did Kick the ball. [1] 


[1]is unacceptable because Do occurs in a context where the dummy operator 
cannot occur. But there are other constructions (eg clause negation, subject- 


Sam kicked the ball harder than Dennis s id. 
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operator inversion, emphatic operator constructions) in which the operator 
would occur for independent reasons, and in these cases DO fulfils the 
conditions of standard ellipsis of the predication: 


Rupert wanted to attend the bullfight, although his wife didn't 


(want to attend the bullfight). [2] 
I don't like living in the country. Do you (like living in the 

country)? [3] 
A: Does she like playing with dolls? : 

B: Yes, she DOES (like playing with dolls). [4] 


In [4], where bo has nuclear stress, the conditions for ellipsis are met even in 
a positive declarative sentence, since DO is used as an emphatic operator in 
the equivalent unreduced form. 


It has been argued, contrary to the view presented here, that (like do) can, would, have, etc are 
substitute forms (ie pro-predicates) when they are“stranded’ operators. 


Ellipsis of the predicate 

Ellipsis of the predicate means in general that the only part of the clause to 
remain is the subject. This type of ellipsis is not widespread: it comes under 
the heading of special ellipsis, and occurs only in certain special constructions, 
such as comparative, coordinate, and response constructions: 


Nigel finished the exam at the same time as George 4. uj 
Nigel finished the exam first, then George 4. [2] 
A: Who finished the exam first? B: George 4. {3] 


The restricted distribution of this kind of ellipsis is evident if we compare i1] 
with [4]: 


*] finished the exam when George 4. [4] 
I finished the exam when George did. [5] 


In the comparative clause [1], the whole predicate can be ellipted, but this is 
not possible in the adverbial clause in [4]. To make [4] grammatical, we have 
to add the dummy operator did, as in [5]. 


[a] When the 'stranded' subject of the elliptical clause is a pronoun, in informal use an objective 
form of the pronoun is preferred (for further discussion cf 6.4). Thus George in [1-3] could be 
replaced by either / (formal) or me (informal). The use of the objective form is, however, 
traditionally regarded as an error. Structurally, as me replacing as George at the end of [1] would 
be classified as a prepositional phrase (cf 15.67). 

[b] The statement that it is impossible to ellipt the whole predicate of an adverbial clause 
appears to be contradicted by the following: 


A : after ! 

Nigel finished the exam pes George finished the exam. f 16] 
r : , after 

Nigel finished the exam pes George. {7] 


The acceptability of [7], in contrast to [4], appears to be due to the fact that unlike when, the 
words after and before are prepositions, as well as conjunctions (cf9.38). Strictly, therefore, after/ 
before George in [7] may be described not as an elliptical clause, but as a prepositional phrase 
with George as its complement. In support of this analysis, note that a subjective pronoun in the 
position of George is unacceptable: 
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*Nigel finished the exam pee | I. 


It is striking, however, that despite this difference of analysis, [7] is interpreted as if it were an 
elliptical variant of [6]. 


Medial ellipsis 

As noted earlier (cf 12.44), an optional adverbial can easily be added after an 
ellipted predication, so that the ellipsis becomes apparently medial rather 
than final: : 


When Shirley resigns from the committee, I'm sure that a number of 
other people will 4, (too). 

There are more hungry people in the world today than there were 4 (in 
1900). : 


This last example shows how an adverbial in the elliptical clause can 
REPUDIATE (cf 12.54), or cancel the meaning of, one in the antecedent clause. 
In this case, where one adverbial of time (in 1900) repudiates another (today), 
the ellipsis is genuinely medial. In the same category we may place the 
following, where only the lexical verb is omitted: 


I'll gladly pay for the hotel, if you will 4 for the food. . 


Since for the hotel is in this case repudiated by for the food, the only part of 
the antecedent clause that is recovered by ellipsis is the verb pay. 

Medial quasi-ellipsis also occurs with auxiliary po. The dummy operator 
can be followed by an adverbial (for.example an adjunct of time or space) 
repudiating a similar adverbial in the antecedent clause: 


We paid more for the tickets THYs year than we 
did LAST year. 
have in PREvious years. 
A: Did Sato take the plane to TÓKyo today? 
B: NO, I don't think he pip. But his wire did to Ósaka. 


In the last example, wi// could replace did: there is no difference, in respect 
of such repudiatory constructions, between Do and other auxiliaries. 

Unlike adjuncts, disjuncts and conjuncts (cf/8.121/) are excluded from the 
antecedent when they occur after a 'stranded' operator. We can contrast in 
this respect the adjunct usually with the disjunct wisely: 


A: Does Bob usually walk to work? 

B: No, but his sister does. [= usually walks to work] 
A: Bob wisely walks to work, doesn't he? 

B: Well, at least he CLAIMS he does. [ = walks to work] 


Similarly, a ‘stranded’ operator such as do or have excludes from the 
antecedent other, contrasting auxiliaries: 


Not many people could have enjoyed that trip as much as your mother 
did. 


In this example, did is interpreted to mean ‘enjoyed that trip’ rather than 
‘could have enjoyed that trip’. 
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There is also a less usual form of repudiatory medial ellipsis, in which the predication is omitted 
except for an object. Such ellipsis is of variable acceptability: 
(DII gladly fend him the clothing, if you will , the money. 
She was examiníng the pictures while [ was 4 the sculptures. 
(Cf gapping, 13.92). 


Ellipsis in wh-clauses 

A more thorough-going reduction of a clause by ellipsis involves ellipsis of 
the whole clause, or the whole clause except for an introductory word. One 
such clause is a wh-clause which is reduced, by ellipsis, to the wh-word alone. 
In such circumstances, the stranded wh-word normally receives nuclear 
stress: 


Somebody had hidden my notebook, but Y don't know 
WHO/WHY/WHERE 4. 

Have you ever wanted to start a successful business? This book tells you 
HOW 4. 


This type of ellipsis is restricted to wh-interrogative clauses (cf 15.5). It does 
not apply to the relative type of nominal wh-clauses (cf 15.8/), nor to clauses 
introduced by if or whether (cf 15.6): 


*Somebody has hidden my notebook, and TIl punish whoever 4. 
*They say the treasure was buried, but no one is sure whether 4 or not. 


The elliptical wh-question is found not only in dependent, but also in 
independent interrogative clauses (cf 11.14): 


A: We're bound to win the prize some day. 
B: Yes, ‘but WHEN 4? 


! 
There is also a reduced negative wh-question, but this occurs only with why 
and with wh-infinitive clauses (cf 15.5): 


Why NÖT? I don’t KNOW why not. 
I don’t want to accept, but I don’t know how not (to). 


[a] Elliptical wh-quéstions are discussed further in {1.15 Note [b]. 
[b] The following are idiomatic examples of informal elliptical wh-interrogative clauses, in 
which the ellipsis is'situational: // tell you what; Say when. Their meanings, roughly, are: ‘I'll 
tell you what we can/should do’; and ‘Say when you have enough to drink in your glass’ (said by 
the person serving a drink). /// tell you what can be ellipted still further, by initial ellipsis (cf 
12.44), to Tell you what : 

(I'll) Tell you what - let's meet again when all the results are in. 

1 

Ellipsis in to-infinitive clauses 
Like the elliptical wi-clause just described, the elliptical to-infinitive clause 
normally consists of just one word: in this case, the introductory unstressed 
particle to. Since to is unstressed, the nucleus of the tone unit normally falls 
on the preceding verb or noun: 


You can borrow my pen, if you WANT to A. [1] 
You will speak to who(m)ever I TELL you to 4. [2] 
Somebody ought to Aelp. Shall I ask PÉter to 4 ? [3] 


A ‘stranded’ to also occurs as a result of ellipsis following the marginal modals 


Note 
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ought to and used to, and following semi-auxiliary constructions such as be 
able to, be going to, have to, and be supposed to (cf 3.47): 


" used to 4. 
We don't save as much money these days as we pe (to) 4. 
I won't disturb you again unless I have to 4. 


As with to-infinitive clauses in general, these abbreviated clauses are made 
negative by placing not before to: 


She borrowed my pen, although I told her NÓT to. 


Both the elliptical dependent wh-clause and the elliptical to-infinitive clause 
are normally restricted to a function of complementation (cf 16.35/7). For 
example, in [1] to is the complementation of like; in [2], to is part of the 
complementation of want; and in [3] to is part of the complementation of ask. 
It is for this reason that it is rare to find ellipsis of these types in nonfinal 
position in the sentence. However, it is possible for to to be followed by 
medial ellipsis with a final optional adverbial: 


The committee did not discuss your proposal, but it hopes to 4 
(next month). i4] 


Whether or not to is in a final position in the clause, if it is followed by an ellipsis it is normally 
pronounced in an unreduced form /tu:/ or /tu/ rather than as a fully reduced or weak form /to/. 
In this respect it resembles auxiliary verbs, which also remain unreduced in these circumstances 
(cf 12.59 Note [c]). Compare the unacceptability of: 

they'"// next month. 

they hope /to/ next month. 


In very informal AmE, however, reduction of to to /to/ occurs finally in examples like: 
Well, I don't wanna. So there! 


*The committee did not discuss your proposal, but { 


Ellipsis of an entire clause 

One stage further, in clause ellipsis, is the ellipsis of an entire clause, 
including introductory words, if any. This total clause ellipsis is limited, 
obviously enough, to dependent clauses, and mainly to to-infinitive clauses. 
It is also limited to clauses acting as complementation of other clauses. For 
example, the to in 12.64 [1] and [3] can be ellipted, so that no trace remains 
of the infinitive clause: 


You can borrow my pen, if you WANT A. [1a] 
Somebody ought to help. Shall I ask Péter 4 ? Da] 


Normally the word whose complementation clause is ellipted is either a verb 
of saying or thinking, such as ask, know, wish, or an adjective such as eager, 
sure, and willing. Contrast: 


——M——————M—————— 


Whole to-infinitive clause omissible To not omissible 


I would hate you to (see this). 
I would love you to (stay). 
He advised us to (leave). 


I was willing (to (come)). 
She begged us (to (help). 
They forced him (to (recant)). 


Note 
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Other clauses which may be ellipted : are some ~ing clauses, some fhat-clauses, 
and some wh-clauses: 


please warn me (that I am going too fast). 


If 7 am going too fast, ee stop me (going too fast). 
I asked when she was leaving, and she said she didn't know 4. 


It may be argued, however, that precise recovery of an ellipted clause cannot 
be insisted on here; and that therefore this is a case of weak ellipsis only. 


[a] Certain subordinate clauses with an ellipted infinitive clause, such as if you like, are 
formulaic, and resemble comment clauses (cf 15.53). One sign of their idiomatic status is an 


inability to be expanded by the addition of ro: instead of if you like to, speakers would say If 


you'd like to. Conversely, if you'd like to cannot normally be reduced to if you'd like. 

[b] There is some variation between AmE and BrE in the use of ellipsis or a pro-form in 
colloquial sentences such as / know and J suppose so (cf 12.28). For example, possible variants in 
AmE, but not in BrE, are / know it and J suppose. 

[c] There can be total clause ellipsis in comparative constructions (eg: He's older than I thought) 
and in dialogue (eg: I know; Who told you? and Why do you ask ?) cf 15.65f. 


Special types of ellipsis 

We now turn from general ellipsis to the special types of ellipsis (cf 12.43) 
which are defined by a particular structural relation between the elliptical 
construction and the antecedent construction. Unlike general ellipsis, all 
cases of special ellipsis allow initial ellipsis. 


In nonfinite and verbless clauses 

Since these will be discussed fully in Chapter 14 (14.6—9), it is sufficient to 
note that typically nonfinite and verbless clauses lack both subject and 
operator, and that their relation to their main clause can be explained if we 
postulate, in many cases, an ellipsis of these elements, the identity of the 
subject being recoverable from the main clause. (The ellipsis may be either 
anaphoric or cataphoric.) The clearest cases of such ellipsis are adverbial 
clauses such as the following (cf 14.18/, 15:34, 15.39): 


NONFINITE CLAUSES : 
Although (he was) exhausted by the climb, he continued his journey. 
Dogs will learn fast if (they are) working in reasonable conditions. 


VERBLESS n 
While (she was) at Oxford, she was active in the dramatic society. 
Though (he was) already middle-aged, he took a swim every morning. 
Whether (it is) right or wrong, the government always wins the argument. 


In coordination ` 

When clauses are coordinated by and, or, or but, a second clause or other 
noninitial clause is often reduced by general ellipsis, the antecedent being a 
parallel construction in the preceding clause: 


I told him to go home, but he wouldn't 4. [1] 
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But there is also a special kind of ellipsis associated with coordination. 
Coordination is essentially a relation between two or more structurally 
parallel units, which may be whole clauses or sentences, but which are often 
smaller units such as noun phrases or predications: 


Margaret is [selling her bicycle] and 4 [buying a car]. [2] 
She has bought [a green dress] and , [a silver necklace]. (31 


There is no structural reason for postulating ellipsis in such cases. Instead we 
recognize that units may be coordinated in conjoint units which function, as 
far as clause structure is concerned, in the same way as one of their conjoins 
(cf 2.10). However, from a semantic point of view, [2] and [3] are generally 
equivalent to [2a] and [3a] respectively: 


Margaret is selling her bicycle and Margaret is buying a car. [2a] 
She has bought a green dress and she has bought a silver 
necklace. [3a] 


For this reason, it may be claimed that coordination allows both initial 
ellipsis, as in [2] and [3], and final ellipsis, as in [1]. In one respect, however, 
coordination is more restrictive than general ellipsis: coordination normally 
requires strict ellipsis rather than standard ellipsis (cf 12.37—8). Hence the 
following are usually regarded as ungrammatical (although they occur readily 
enough in the casual unconsidered use of language): 


?*The city always has 4 and will be proud of its achievements. [4] 
?*The product is as good , or even better than its competitors. [5] 


For further discussion, cf 13.44f, 13.88. 


In comparative clauses 

Like coordinate constructions, comparative constructions show a parallelism 
between one structure and another, and hence lend themselves to ellipsis. 
Although comparative clauses will be described later (cf 15.63/f) it is to be 
noted here that, as in coordination, so in comparative clauses, both final and 
initial ellipsis is allowed. Hence the ambiguity illustrated by: 


My uncle loved that dog more than his family (loved that dog). 
My uncle loved that dog more than (my uncle loved) his family. 


The resemblance between coordination and comparison accounts for the 
existence of quasi-coordinators such as rather than, which share in the 
characteristics of both (cf 13.103). There is, however, a major difference 
between coordination and comparison: in the latter case the ellipsis- 
antecedent relation obtains between a subordinate clause and a matrix 
clause, rather than between two constructions of the same level of constituent 
structure. 


In appended clauses 

An appended clause can be regarded as an elliptical clause (usually 
parenthetical or an afterthought) for which the whole or part of the preceding 
or interrupted clause constitutes the antecedent: 


Note 
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I caught the train - just. l [1] 
He told them (presumably with his tongue in his cheek) how he 
came to be late. - [2] 


These two sentences presuppose that two separate assertions are being made. 
The usual form for [1] is 7 (only) just caught the train, so to explain the unusual 
word order of [1] we suppose it to be an elliptical version of: 


I caught the train — I just caught the train. 
Compare: 
I caught the train, but , only just 4. 


The same sort of analysis applies if the items added as an afterthought are in 
their normal order: 


The train arrived — on time, for a change. 


Whereas in these examples the whole of the initial clause acts as an 
antecedent for the elliptical parenthesis or afterthought, another kind of 
appended clause repudiates part of the original clause, so that only part (the 
part italicized below) acts as an antecedent: 


They are meant to wound, perhaps , to kill. 

He is playful, 4 even mischievous. 

Her performance will be judged by her superiors - and even more 
importantly - 4 by her colleagues. 


On the related construction of appended coordination, cf 13.94. 


[a] A clause involving quantifiers interestingly illustrates how the appended clause sometimes 
has to be interpreted as repudiating part of the preceding clause: 
They-visit many schools, sometimes in an official car. 
This does not mean the same as: 
They sometimes visit many schools in an official car. 
Rather, it presupposes two assertions: 


They visit many schools. (3) 
They sometimes visit schools in an official car. [4] 
The second assertion [4] does not imply that they visit many schools. 
[b] Appended clases consisting of an adverbial only are closely related to nonrestrictive 
adverbials (cf 15.23): 
I only met him once - at your place. [5] 
In [5], at your place is nonrestrictive (‘I only met him once - and that was at your place’), in 
contrast to J only met him once at your place (‘but I've met him many times elsewhere’). 
[c) An appended clause sometimes contains a repetition of some part of the antecedent clause: 
I found their behaviour odd ~ very odd, in fact. 
{d] Appended clauses resemble some types of apposition (cf 17.657), in which there is a 
duplication of an element structurally and semantically parallel to an element of the preceding 
clause: 
We - that is to say, John and I - intend to resign. 
You could have given them to a charity — to Oxfam, for example. 
He tried to make treaties with the Indians: first with the Sioux, and then with the Cheyenne. 
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Additional exercises 


co Complete the sentences (1, 2 or 3 words). 


1 Mark and Sarah are married. They ....have been... married for five years. 

2 David has been watching TV ...Since ... 5 o'clock. 

3 loe ste Ol [Hle oom cmd at work since 8.30. 

Leve vro TUE eurrivisral (lin iexareleat —— 9x, Ire leere [niece enmt five days: 

S Me known ele. m E oe a MM we were at school together. 

6 My brovnienlivesiin koe Angas Feal MEOW ON aeren there?” 

J^ Gaa heshackanie mE OD tst TES 20 years. 

8 Some friends of ours are staying with us at the moment. They i here 


since Monday. 


«o Complete the sentences. Write about yourself. 
1 I’ve never ridden a horse. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


«o Present perfect or past simple? Complete the sentences (positive or negative). 


1 A: Do you like London? 

: | don't know. |... haven't been... there. 

: Have you seen Kate? 

: Yes, 1...9aW... her five minutes ago. 

: That's a nice sweater. Is it new? 
Mese. pe em t cem it last week. 


esM - A aA meum. to bed late last night. 

: Do you want this newspaper, or can | have it? 

Yowan heve te ler. Manne We it. 

: Are you enjoying your new job? 

eee. mom MCA Im yet. My first day is next Monday. 
: The weather isnt very nice today, is it? 

: Ios bru ose Me m c. nice yesterday. 

: Was Helen at the party on Saturday? 

eulighomtiemimscoll e. EL e ee her there. 

: Is your son still at school? 

Won m E c school two years ago. 


dec ds e D onm married for five years. 

: Have you heard of George Washington? 

M onsourceshicmu c c. cet the first President of the United States. 
: How long does it take to make a pizza? 

idomaknow Ik eec a s a pizza. 
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Syndetic and asyndetic coordination 


The term COORDINATION is used by some grammarians for both syndetic (or 
linked) coordination, and asyndetic (or unlinked) coordination. The 
difference between the two constructions is that syndetic coordination is 
marked by overt signals of coordination (and, or, but), whereas asyndetic 


‘ coordination is not overtly marked. Sentence [la] exemplifies syndetic 


coordination, with and as explicit marker, while [1b] exemplifies asyndetic 
coordination, with and omitted: 


Slowly and stealthily, he crept towards his victim. [la] 
Slowly, stealthily, he crept towards his victim. [1b] 


Linking words which explicitly indicate coordination are termed COORDINAT- 
ING CONJUNCTIONS, or (more simply) COORDINATORs. Not all juxtaposed 
words, phrases, or clauses are manifestations of asyndetic coordination. The 
possibility of inserting the coordinator and with little alteration of meaning 
is evidence that a construction is one of asyndetic coordination. It is this that 
distinguishes [1b] from other types of construction, for example the appended 
clauses of 12:70. 

Syndetic coordination is the more usual form, and we shall therefore 
generally exemplify coordination with a coordinator present. Asyndetic 
coordination is usually stylistically marked. It is used for dramatic 
intensification, as in [1b], or to suggest an open-ended list: 


Mrs Varley sold sweets, chocolate, toffee apples — anything a child 
could desire. 


In asyndetic coordination, the conjoins are generally separated by a tone- 
unit boundary in speech, or by a punctuation stop in writing. In the spoken 
form, the conjoins are typically marked by a parallelism in the tone of the 
nucleus; for example: 


SLOWLY, STEALTHily . . . 


or: SLÓWIy, STEALTHily . . . 


1 
Inthe present chapter we restrict our attention to coordination within the sentence. Coordination 
asa link between sentences is discussed in 19.5777. 


Coordinatión and subordination 


Explicit indicators of subordination are termed SUBORDINATING CONJUNC- 
TIONS or SUBORDINATORS. (They are more fully discussed in-14.11//.) Both 
coordination and subordination (cf 14.1—4) involve the linking of units of the 
same rank; but in coordination the units are constituents at the same level of 
constituent structure, whereas in subordination they form a hierarchy, the 
subordinate unit being a constituent of the superordinate unit (cf 14.2f for 
the relevant tree diagrams). Coordination and subordination are special 
cases of two types of syntactic arrangement traditionally known as PARATAXIS 
(equal arrangement’) and HYPOTAXIS (‘underneath arrangement’). Thus, to 
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take an example within a phrase (cf 17.116), in his first and best novel, the 
coordinate adjective phrase first and best functions as a premodifier of novel, 
and in that phrase first and best are equal constituents. On the other hand, in 
his first successful novel, the adjective first does not modify novel directly; it 
modifies successful novel, and successful in turn modifies novel, Thus there is a 
hierarchy in relationships, and first and successful are in a hypotactic rather 
than a paratactic relation. 

The opposition between coordination and subordination, and that between 
parataxis and hypotaxis, are often treated as equivalent. But we may 
distinguish them as follows. Parataxis applies not only to coordinate 
constructions, but to other cases where two units of equivalent status are 
juxtaposed: for example, an appended clause as discussed in 12.70 is in a 
paratactic relation to the clause preceding it; and a tag question is in a 
paratactic relation to the statement preceding it. But in neither of these cases 
could we insert an overt coordinator. Similarly, there are other hypotactic 
relations (such as the embedding of one phrase in another, ¢f2.8), quite apart 
from the relation between a subordinate clause and the clause of which it is a 
part. 


Semantic differences between coordination and subordination 
A major difference between coordination and subordination of clauses is that 
the information in a subordinate clause is often placed in the background 
with respect to the superordinate clause (cf 19.60). Thus the syntactic 
inequality of subordination tends to bring with it a semantic inequality which 
is realized by syntactic hierarchization, as well as by position. This is 
particularly noticeable in the case of certain adverbial clauses, which present 
information as if it is presupposed as given (cf 18.8) rather than asserted as 
new: 


He has quarrelled with the chairman and has resigned. [la] 
Since he quarrelled with the chairman, he has resigned. [1b] 
He tried hard, but he failed. [2a] 
Although he tried hard, he failed. [2b] 
He tried hard, although he failed. [2c] 


The cause-result relationship between the two events is expressed by a 
coordinator in [1a] and by a subordinator in [1b]; the semantic difference, 
however, is that in [1b] the hearer is assumed to know about the quarrel 
already. A similar observation applies to the concessive relationship expressed 
by but in [2a] and although in [2b] and [2c]. 

A third means of expressing the same relationship is a linking sentence 
adverbial, or conjunct (¢f8.134/), such as yet: 


He tried hard, yet he failed. [2d] 
Unlike the other two words, however, yet can be preceded by a coordinator: 
He tried hard, and yet he failed. [2e] 


Despite its appearance, therefore, [2d], in contrast to [2e], illustrates asyndetic 
coordination (but cf further 13.11). 
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It is sometimes said that an important difference between coordination and 
subordination is that only in the former case can the relation between the 
two linguistic units be reversed without a change of meaning; ie (in symbolic 
terms): 


A + conjunction + B = B + conjunction + A 


This is no more than a half-truth. It is true that the order can be reversed in 
certain cases of coordination: 


Mary studies at a university and John works at a factory. 
= John works at a factory and Mary studies at a university. 


But this potentiality is dependent on many factors, only one of which is the 
relationship of meaning between the coordinated units. Some of these factors 
are syntactic, others are a matter of semantic or pragmatic asymmetry (cf 
13.22-7). For example, the following are obviously not synonymous: 


He died and he was buried in the cemetery. 
He was buried in the cemetery and he died. 


When two coordinated units are placed in sequence, the second unit gains focal prominence 
from its position (cf 18.3/7). This prominence in terms of information focus also attaches to the 
final element in a subordination relation, but in the latter case the positional highlighting is 
combined with a highlighting based on the formal inequality of subordination. 


Coordinators 


Coordinators identified 

We regard thése conjunctions as clearly coordinators: and, or, and but. And 
and or are central coordinators, but but differs from them in some respects. 
On the gradient between ‘pure’ coordinators and ‘pure’ subordinators are for 
and so that (meaning in this chapter, unless otherwise stated, ‘with the result 
that’). There is also a gradient relating coordinators to conjuncts: for example, 
yet and so are two words which we shall classify as conjuncts, but which 
nevertheless fesemble coordinators in some respects. Nor is not a clear case 
of a coordinator, since for many speakers it can be preceded by another 
coordinator (a potentiality not available to the central cases and, or, and but, 
as we shall see). Nor also contains a negative feature, which introduces some 
syntactic differences (cf 13.36/7). 

Both, either, and neither are used as the first item in a correlative pair with 
and, or, and nor respectively. These anticipatory words are optional 
endorsements of the coordination, and are obviously closely related to the 
corresponding determiners both, either, and neither (cf 5.12ff). Such 
ENDORSING ITEMS are not in themselves coordinators, since, like nor, they can 
be preceded by a central coordinator (and or or). 


Note 
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[a] We class the conjunctions for and so that as subordinators in this book; but cf. below 13.8, 
13.10. : 
[b] Another coordinator in marginal use is plus: — 
Mainframe computers are becoming less expensive, 'plus the best software is available for 
desktops which of course are cheaper still. 
Thus used, plus is normally stressed, and is an emphatic alternative to and in an additive sense 
(cf 13.27). 


Syntactic features of coordinators 
In 13.3 we showed how the same semantic linking function could be 
performed not only by coordinators, but by subordinators and conjuncts: 


He tried hard, but he failed. 
He tried hard, a/though he failed. 
He tried hard, yet he failed. 


Since all three of these word classes can in a general sense be termed LINKERS, 
it is important to understand the syntactic basis of the distinctions between 
them, and at the same time to appreciate that these distinctions are gradient 
(cf 2.60) rather than clear-cut. "a 

We shall therefore examine six features which apply to the central 
coordinators, and arid or. For each feature, we note whether it is applicable 
not only to and and or, but also to items which resemble them. At this stage 
we restrict ourselves mainly to central coordinators as CLAUSE LINKERS. 


(a) Clause coordinators are restricted to clause-initial position 
And, or, and but are restricted to initial position in the clause: 


John plays the guitar, and his sister plays the piano. 
*John plays the guitar; his sister and plays the piano. 


This is generally true of both coordinators and subordinators, but it is not 
true of most conjuncts: 


John plays the guitar; his sister, moreover, plays the piano. 


[a] There are two or three subordinators which are exceptional in that they can occur noninitially 
(cf 15.39): 

Though he is poor, he is happy. Poor though he is, he is happy. 
[b] In colloquial Australian English (cf 1.26) but can occur in noninitial position; this indicates 
that in this variety, it resembles conjuncts (cf 8.134). 


(b) Coordinated clauses are sequentially fixed 

Clauses beginning with and, or, and but are sequentially fixed in relation to 
the previous clause, and therefore cannot be transposed without producing 
unacceptable sentences, or at least changing the relationship between the 
clauses: 


They are living in England, or they are spending a vacation there. 
*Or they are spending a vacation there, they are living in England. 


This is true for coordinators and conjuncts, but not for most subordinators. 
Contrast the unacceptability of [1a], containing the conjunct nevertheless, 
with the acceptability of [1b], containing the subordinator although: 
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* Nevertheless John gave it away, Mary wanted it. [1a] 
Although Mary wanted it, John gave it away. [1b] 


In this respect, however, the subordinators for and so that resemble 
coordinators. Contrast: 


* For he was unhappy, he asked to be transferred. 
Because he was unhappy, he asked to be transferred. 


and the resultative so that in [2] with the purposive so that (cf 15.48) in [3]: 


*So that we arrived home late, the rush hour traffic delayed us. [2] 
So that he could buy a car, he sold his stamp collection. [3] 


Related to the fixed :position of the coordinate clause is.the fact that when 
clauses are linked by the coordinators and, or, and but (also by for and so 
that), a pronoun in the first clause cannot normally have cataphoric reference 
to a noun phrase in the second clause. For example, she in [1a] and [1b] does 
not corefer to my mother: 


She felt ill, and my mother said nothing. [1a] 
She felt ill, but my mother said nothing. — [1b] 


On the other hand, a pronoun can (but need not) have cataphoric reference 
when it occurs in an initial subordinate clause (cf 6.19): 


Although she felt i, my mother said nothing. [1c] 


But the most common position for a subordinate clause is final, in which case 
. i : X s 
a coreferring pronoun will be anaphoric: 
) 


My mother said nothing, although she felt ill. [1d] 


i, : : ] 
Again, as with cataphoric reference, the antecedent must be in the 
superordinate clause: 


She said nothing, although my mother felt ill. [2] 
In [2], She cannot cataphorically refer to my mother. 


There are both apparent and real exceptions to the rule that a pronoun cannot have cataphoric 
reference to an element in a following coordinate clause. Consider: 
No one who met her on social occasions could imagine a harsh word passing her 

lips - but Liz Pettigrew was notorious for speaking her mind on matters of 

business. , [3] 
The two occurrences of her in the first clause appear to corefer cataphorically to Liz Pettigrew; 
but this sentence would normally occur in a context in which Liz was already being discussed. 
These pronouns could then be explained as anaphorically coreferring to part of an earlier 
sentence. Exceptionally, however, a sentence such as[3]could occur without preceding anaphoric 
reference - eg at the beginning of a novel. | 


(c) Coordinators are not preceded by a conjunction 

And and or do not allow another conjunction to precede them. This is also 
true for but, for, and so that (of which the latter two will be treated as 
subordinators; cf 13.18/). On the other hand, subordinators as well as 
conjuncts can usually be preceded by conjunctions: 


He was unhappy about it, and yet he did as he was told. 


pent 
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In [1] and [2] two subordinate clauses are linked by and, which precedes the 
second subordinator because and the second subordinator so that (with 
purposive meaning): 


He asked to be transferred, because he was unhappy and because 
he saw no prospect of promotion. fl) 
She saved money so that she could buy a house, and so that her 
pension would be supplemented by a reasonable income after 
retirement. [2] 


In contrast, the conjunctions but, for, and resultative so that (cf 15.49) cannot . 
be preceded by arid in this way: 


*He was unhappy about it, arid but he did what he was told. 

*He asked to be transferred, for he was unhappy and for he saw no 
possibility of promotion. 

*We paid her immediately, so (that) she left contented and so (that) 
everyone was satisfied. i 


A subordinate clause cannot normally be coordinated with a superordinate clause; but this is 

what appears to happen in the following case: : 
She wouldn't do it — and (all) because I didn't ask her in person. 

The explanation of this example, however, is that the coordinated construction in italics is an 

elliptical appended clause (cf 12.70), the because clause being subordinated to this appended 

clause, rather than to the initial clause She wouldn't do it. 


In initial position, some conjunct adverbs resemble coordinators in that they 
commonly occur with asyndetic coordination, and therefore provide a link 
similar to coordination: 


I told her to go home, yet she refused to move. [cf: but she refused . . .] 
The rain fell, so we all went home. [cf: and we all . . .] 

Tom doesn't drink, neither does he use bad language. 

The car turned suddenly, then screeched to a halt. 


The ease with which the coordinator is omitted in these cases suggests that 
not only the possibility of adding a coordinator, but the probability of its 
being omitted should be considered a factor in comparing the behaviour of 
linkers. One way of explaining the unexpected likelihood of asyndeton in 
such cases is to postulate an optional merger of the coordinator and with the 
adverb; eg: and + yet merge into yet; and + so merge as so. This is a more 
convincing analysis where, as in all the examples except then above, the 
adverb is immobile in initial position. Other adverbs which behave similarly 
are nor (cf 13.18), otherwise, neither, only (as a conjunct), and hence. 
On the use of comma punctuation with this set of adverbs, cf App HI.6. 


(d) Coordinators can link clause constituents 

And and or may link constituents smaller than a clause; for example, they 
may link predicates, thus in effect allowing ellipsis of a second or subsequent 
subject (on the treatment of ellipsis in such cases, cf/13.44f, 13.52/): 


[I may see you tomorrow] or [I may phone later in the day]. 
I [may see you tomorrow] or 4 [may phone later in the day]. 
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Less frequently, this feature also applies to buf: 


The Polish athletes [have succeeded today], but 4 [may not repeat their 
success tomorrow]. 


However, it does not apply to for and so that: 


*He [did not want it], for a [was obstinate]: 
*He [did not spend very.much], so that 4 [could afford a trip abroad]. 


Nor does it apply to other conjunctions or to most conjuncts. But this 
construction seems to be acceptable with the conjunct yet and (to a lesser 
extent, at least in informal spoken English) with the conjunct so and the time 
adverb then (meaning ‘after that"): 


They didn't like it, yet (they) said nothing. 
They were tired, so (they) left early. 
They went home, then (they) went straight to bed. 


A subordinator, on the other hand, does not allow ellipsis of the subject even 
when its clause is linked by a coordinator: 


*She didn’t say anything about it because he was new and because 
looked unwell. . [1] 


If the second subordinator of [1] is omitted, ellipsis is possible: 


She didn't say anything about it because he was new and (he) 
looked unwell. [1a] 


This is allowed, being a regular case of coordination of predicates (cf 13.52), 
whereas that of [1] is an ungrammatical type of ellipsis (cf 12.44). For the 
same reason, ellipsis is possible preceding or following a conjunct (such as 
nevertheless) if the ellipted subject is itself preceded by a coordinator: 


a nevertheless 
nevertheless a 


v 


He went to bed early, but { pes tired. 


(e) Coordinators can link subordinate clauses 
As well as linking two main clauses, and and or, as we saw in 13.10 [1] above, 
can link subordinate clauses: 


He asked to be transferred, because he was unhappy, (because) he 
saw no prospect of promotion, and (because) conditions were 


far better at the other office, n] 
I wonder whether you should go and see her or whether it is better 
to write to her. i [2] 


Usually, as in-[1], the second and any subsequent subordinators may be 
omitted. Such linking is not possible for conjuncts or for the other conjunctions 
except but. But, however, is restricted to linking a maximum of two clauses 
(cf 13.16): 


She said that John would take them by car but (that) they might be 
late. [3] 
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Even so, but can link only certain types of subordinate clauses: 


(a) That-clauses (cf 15.4) as in [3] above; only with that-clauses can the 
second subordinator, the one following but, be omitted, 
(b) Temporal adverbial clauses: 


I spoke to him after the conference was over, but before he started 
work. ; 


(c) Clauses introduced by the same conjunctions, such as in order that, so 
that, and because, or by the same wh-words. In such cases the first part of 
the sentence has to be negative, so that it contrasts with the positive 
meaning of the part which follows but (cf 13.42): 


She didn't see who MET the ambassador, but who took him awAy. 
He didn't save in order to go to school, but in order to buy a car. 


Butcannot link most other subordinate clauses, because such clauses normally 
lie outside the scope of negation (¢f2.55, 10.64/), and so cannot contrast with 
the negative implication of the first conjoin: 


"They won't help you if you pay them, but if you promise to help them in 
return. 
*They didn't stay although they were happy, but although they were bored. 


An example with if-clauses, such as the one above, is marginally acceptable 
in a context which enables it to be interpreted as a reformulation of what 
someone has said or implied. Moreover, if the negation is outside the verb 
phrase, but can more easily link adjunct and subjunct clauses, including such 
if-clauses as: ; 


It might have turned out all right, not if he had been more forceful but if 
he had been more tactful. 


On further aspects of the not . . . but construction, cf 13.42. 


(f) Coordinators can link more than two clauses 

And and or can link more than two clauses, and the construction may then be 
called one of MULTIPLE COORDINATION. All but the final instance of these two 
conjunctions can be omitted. Thus: 


The battery may be disconnected, the connection may be loose, or 
the bulb may be faulty. (1) 


is interpreted as: 


The battery may be disconnected, or the connection may be loose, 
or the bulb may be faulty. [2] 


In this respect, and and or differ from subordinators and conjuncts. They 
differ even from but, since but semantically speaking can only link two 
conjoins at the same level. While it is possible (though unusual) to construct 
asentence such as: 


John played football, Mary played tennis, but Alice stayed athome. [3] 


Note 
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such a sentence is interpreted as if the first two clauses had been linked by 
and: 


John played football, and Mary played tennis, but Alice stayed at 
home. | [4] 


An indefinite number of clauses can be linked by and or or. But there is 
another way in which more than two elements can be combined by 
coordination: one set of coordinate clauses may become the conjoin of a 
higher-level coordinate construction. This is indeed what happens in [4], 
where the coordination by but is at a higher level than the coordination by 
and. The constituent structure can be conveniently shown by bracketing: 
IA] and [B]] but [C]. When two different coordinators occur, like this, in the 
same complex construction, structural ambiguities are liable to arise. The 
ambiguity can be demonstrated by different bracketings. For example, in the 
following sentences, [A], [B], and [C] represent three clauses: 


[A] I’ll pay for the meal and [B] you pay for the taxi, or [C] 
perhaps I'll pay for both. [5] 


The relationship between the clauses can be represented as follows: 
ILA] and [B]] or [C]. 
Onthe other hand, the sentence: 


[A] His parents live in New York and [B] he writes to them from 
time to time or [C] (he) phones them. i [6] 


can be represented by a bracketing in which [B] and [C] make up a single 
conjoin of and: 


[Aland [[B] or [C]). 


The contrast between [5] and [6] can be also represented by tree diagrams: 


[5] [6] 


A and B or C A and B or C 
Fig 13.16 Í 


Punctuation is often used to make clear which is the major constituent structure boundary in 

mixed multiple coordinate constructions such as [5] and [6]. Thus, the potential ambiguity of the 

above two constructions can be eliminated by placing a comma before the main coordinator: 
[A] and [B], or [C]; [A], and [[B] or [C]. 

A similar distinction can be made prosodically, by placing a tone-unit boundary before the 

major coordinator, and using additional forms of prosodic emphasis if required. 


Polysyndetic coordination 
When a construction with and or or has more than two conjoins, the ellipsis 
of all but the last coordinator is customary. Hence 13.16 [1] above, rather 


NNMERO ERE E DRE EM RC Ed IS 


ae eee 
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than [2], illustrates the usual pattern. In this way, the insertion of the 
coordinator between two conjoins signals that the last conjoin is about to be 
added. But where a coordinator occurs between each pair of conjoins, eg in 
[A] and [B] and [C], the construction is traditionally termed POLYSYNDETON: ` 


The wind roared, and the lightning flashed, and the sky was 
suddenly as dark as night. (7] 


Polysyndetic coordination thus contrasts both with asyndetic coordination 
and with ordinary syndetic coordination (cf 13.1). Since it transgresses the 
principle ‘reduce where possible’ (cf 12.4), polysyndeton tends to be reserved 
for stylistically marked effects; for example, in [7] above it is used to 
emphasize a dramatic sequence of events, and in 13.16 [2] it suggests (in 
contrast to [1]) that the list of three possibilities may not be complete. 


On the use of a punctuation mark as a separator of nonfinal conjoins of multiple coordinate 
constructions, cf App III.7—9, 


Coordination-subordination gradient 

Table 13.18 displays the gradient from the central coordinators and and or to 
subordinators like if and because, with but, for, and so that on the gradient. 
The conjuncts yet, so, and nor are added to the Table, because, as we have 
seen, they in some respects resemble coordinators. The six features of and 
and or noted in 13.7—-17 have provided six criteria used in constructing the 
matrix. If an item satisfies a criterion, this is indicated by a ‘+’ in the 
relevant cell. If it fails to satisfy the criterion, ‘—~’ is entered. The combination 
‘+’ takes care of cases, explained in the previous discussion, where the item 
satisfies the criterion only under certain conditions. The six criteria to be 
applied to each item are: 


(a) Itis immobile in front of its clause. 

(b) A clause beginning with it is sequentially fixed in relation to the previous 
clause, and hence cannot be moved to a position in front of that clause. 

(c) It does not allow a conjunction to precede it. 

(d) It links not only clauses, but predicates and other clause constituents. 

(e) Itcan link subordinate clauses. 

(f) It can link more than two clauses, and when it does so all but the final 
instance of the linking item can be omitted. 


Table 13.18 Coordination-conjunct-subordination gradients 


(0 ® © (G (9 (n 


coordinators and, or 


but 
conjuncts yet, s0, nor 
however, therefore 
subordinators for, so that 


if, because 


prowess 


Note 
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The cross * x ' in column (c) records the fact, already noted in 13.11, that 
words like yer, so, and nor, although they allow a preceding coordinator, also 
allow the omission of the coordinator more readily than other conjuncts. In 
other words, they favour asyndeton, and to that extent resemble coordinators 
with respect to column (c) as much as they resemble conjuncts. 


[a] When because introduces a disjunct clause (cf 8.124, 15.21), it resembles for and so that, in 
that the clause which it introduces cannot be moved to initial position in the sentence: 

She PAID for the book, because I sáw her. + Because I saw her, she paid for the book. 
This explains the ‘+’ in column (b). 
[b] For many speakers, especially in AmE, nor cannot be preceded by a coordinator. In BrE, the 
combination but nor is somewhat more acceptable than and nor. 


Although Table 13.18 demonstrates the absence of a clear divide between 
coordinators and other linking items, we can justify the traditional inclusion 
of but among the coordinators and the exclusion of for and so that or yet and. 
so by pointing to two facts which distinguish but from these words: (i) it 
behaves like a coordinator with respect to subject ellipsis (cf 13.12 and 
criterion (d) above), and (ii) it resembles coordinators in its ability to link 
two clauses subordinate to the same main clause (criterion (e)). The latter 
potentiality, in particular, reflects its status as a coordinator, in that it links 
constituents at the same level. By the same criteria, for and so that are shown 
to be subordinators rather than coordinators; and yet they are more 
coordinator-like than the more typical subordinators ifand because. Similarly, 
yet, so, neither, and nor are best treated as conjuncts which are nevertheless 
more coordinator-like than more typical conjuncts such as however and 
therefore. These words which share some of the distinguishing features of 
coordinators may be called SEMI-COORDINATORS (cf also QUASI-COORDINATORS, 
13.103). 


Coordination of clauses and of lesser constituents 

In the above;comparisons, we have assumed in general that the units to be 
linked are clauses. This has meant ignoring (except with reference to criterion 
(d)) an important distinguishing characteristic of coordinators: that they can 
be used to link elements which are parts of clauses, rather than whole clauses. 
Thus the conjoins in the following examples are adjectives acting respectively 
as subject complement and premodifier: 


The weather will be cold and cloudy. 
~ cold and cloudy weather 

The weather will be rainy or changeable. 
~ rainy or changeable weather 

The weather will be warm but windy. 
~ warm but windy weather 


Here again, however, we note that linking words which are not coordinators 
nevertheless resemble coordinators. Certain concessive subordinators and 


conjuncts, in particular, are capable of replacing but in the above types of 


construction: 
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Tim’s squat yet ferocious bulldog could be heard growling on the patio. 

I immediately recognized Sarah’s bold if barely legible handwriting. 

Martin was inclined to boast about his rich though disreputable 
ancestors, 


(On the concessive use of if here, cf 15.40.) 


These concessive items can link not only adjectives, but other clause 
constituents, such as adverbials: 


yet 
The admiral walked clumsily, 4 if 
though 


with dignity. 


Similarly, nor, in its capacity as a correlative conjunction after neither (cf 
13.37), can link constituents such as adjectives or adverbials: 


They were neither able nor willing to provide the necessary capital. 


The gradience and overlap between coordinators, subordinators, and con- 
juncts has not, therefore, been exhausted by Table 13.18. 


We shall note such in-between cases as they arise; but even with coordination, 
it is sensible to begin with the conjoining.of clauses as the most basic 
construction. This is because in many cases (but by no means all; cf 13.45—6) 
the coordinating of smaller units may be elucidated as an elliptical reduction 
of clause coordination. For example, the coordinating of predications as in: 


Sam has trimmed the hedge and mowed the lawn. 


can be analysed as an elliptical coordination of clauses in which the initial 
subject and operator are repeated: 


Sam has trimmed the hedge, and Sam has mowed the lawn. 
Similarly, the following sentence with verb-phrase coordination: 
I washed and ironed the clothes. 
can be seen as a reduced version of: 
Iwashed the clothes and I ironed the clothes. 


In this analysis, we can treat ellipsis as a relation of SYSTEMATIC 
CORRESPONDENCE in the sense of 2.20, rather than attempting to explain it as 
a process of deriving the reduced construction from the fuller one. 
Nevertheless, it will be helpful to concentrate largely on clause coordination 
in the following sections, 13.22-32, therefore confining our attention to 
COMPOUND SENTENCES as defined in 14.2. It should be noted, however, that 
the semantic relations to be discussed apply to coordination of clause 
constituents, as well as of entire clauses. 
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"The use of coordinators 


The uses of and 

And is the coordinator which has the most general meaning and use. The 
only restriction on the use of and as coordinator is the pragmatic one that the 
clauses should have sufficient in common to justify their combination. Thus 
the following is odd simply because it would be difficult to find any connection 
between the content of the clauses: 


The youngsters went off to a dance and the equator is equidistant from 
the two poles. 


Inlogical terms, and merely conveys (for declarative clauses) that if the whole 
sentence is true, then each of its conjoined clauses is true. But the pragmatic 
implications of the combination vary, according to our presuppositions and 
knowledge of the world. The relation connoted by the link between the two 
or more conjoins can generally be made explicit by the addition of an 
adverbial. By using the term ‘connotation’, we intend to indicate that the 


relations of meaning between conjoins are not hard and fast: they vary in - 


strength, and more than one can coexist in the same occurrence of and. For 
each connotation that we exemplify in the following sections, we insert 
(wherever possible) an adverbial that would make the relationship explicit 
(cf 19.20) For simplicity, we illustrate the connotation with sentences 
containing just two clauses. 

Of the eight types.of connotation, in only three - (c), (f), (g) - can the 


sequence of'clauses perhaps be reversed without changing the relationship . ` 


between the clauses. Even in these cases, the sequence is rarely random. 


Thus the general principle of communicative dynamism (cf 18.3) determines that when two 

units are coordinated, the second is placed in focus against the background of the first. 

(a) The second clause is a CONSEQUENCE or RESULT of the first; ie, the first 
conjoin presents the circumstances (frequently the circumstantial 
background) enabling the event described in the second conjoin to take 
place. This entails that the order of the clauses also reflects chronological 
sequence: 


He heard an explosion and he (therefore) phoned the police. 


(b) The second clause is chronologically SEQUENT to the first, but without 
any implication of a cause-result relationship: 


I Walhed the dishes and (then) I dried them. 


In (a) and (b), the verb of each clause is normally dynamic rather than stative. 


[a] There can obviously be no implication of chronological sequence if the clauses are given ina 
sequence contrary to chronological order. Thus, if the second clause is tense-marked to indicate 
that its content is prior chronologically, coordination of the two clauses is unacceptable in the 
intended meaning: 

21 dried the dishes and I had washed them. 
This also applies when there is the additional implication of a cause-result relationship: 

?He phoned the police and he had heard an explosion. 
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Such sequences, however, can be quite acceptable without linking by and: 
He phoned the police; he had heard an explosion. ! 
As such examples show, parataxis differs from coordination in allowing a relation between two 
clauses whereby the second gives the REASON or EXPLANATION for the event described in the first : 
Bader's car dropped out of the race: the engine was overheating. 
[b] The association of and with chronological sequence does not rule out the possibility that the 
two clauses linked by and refer to simultaneous events or states; eg: 
Mother was reading and (at the same time) I was having a bath. 
In this case, where the relation of meaning is ADDITIVE (cf 13.27), there would be no difference 
of meaning if the clauses were placed in the opposite order: 
I was having a bath and mother was reading. 


(c) The second clause introduces a CONTRAST: 


Robert is secretive and (in contrast) David is candid. 


(d) The second clause is felt to be surprising in view of the first, so that the 
first clause has a CONCESSIVE force: 


She tried hard and (yer) she failed. 
In both (c) and (d), and could be replaced by but. 


13.28 (e) The first clause is a CONDITION of the second: 


Note 


Give me some money and (then) I'll help you escape. i] 
Let's give him some money and (then) he won't tell anybody 
what we did. [2] 


The implication of the first sentence is shown by the paraphrase: 


Give me some money. If you give me some money (then) PU help 
you escape. 


This illustrates a pattern which is usual with the conditional use of and: 
the first clause is a directive and the second clause describes the 
consequence which will ensue if the directive is obeyed. It is not 
necessary, however, for the first clause to be in the imperative mood, or 
for the second clause to contain wil! or shall. One idiomatic pattérn 
consists of two imperatives: 


Go by air, and save time. [3] 
Join the navy and see the world. [4] 


Another pattern is illustrated by the following: 
One more word from you, and I phone the police. [5] 


Here the first clause is verbless, and the second illustrates the dramatically 
‘instantaneous’ use of the present tense (cf 4.7). 

Like the corresponding conditional use of or (cf 13.30), this use of and 
is associated with certain directive speech acts, such as promises (eg [1]) 
and threats (eg [5]). 


fa] Since it is normal for the first clause to retain some directive force, there is no exact 
paraphrase relation between (say) [1] above and the following sentence with an if-clause: 
If you give me some money, I'll help you escape. 
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On the other hand, there is a proverbial type of sentence in which the imperative clause lacks a 
directive meaning, and where the conditional sentence with if would offer a suitable paraphrase: 
Ask me no questions, and I'll tell you no lies. 
Give a dog a bad name, and he'll live up to it. [7 "If you give...) 
(b] A quasi-conditional use of and in prohibitions is illustrated in the slogan: Don't drink and 
drive [= ‘If you drink, don't drive']; cf 13.48. 


(f) The second clause makes a point SIMILAR to the first: 


A trade agreement should be no problem, and (similarly) a cultural 
exchange could be easily arranged. 


(g) The second clause is a *pure' ADDITION to the first, the only requirement 
being that the two statements are congruent in meaning: 


He has long hair and (also) he often wears jeans. 


(h) Similar to (g) is a sentence in which the second clause adds an appended 
COMMENT on Or EXPLANATION of the first: 


They disliked John — and that's not surprising in view of his 
behaviour. 
There's only one thing to do now — and that's to apologize. 


. A sentential relative clause, eg: . . . which is not surprising . . . (cf 15.57), 
can replace the second clause here. 


In type (h), if the first clause is long, the second is sometimes inserted parenthetically within it. 
Such parenthetical coordination gives the impression of being an ad hoc or unplanned 
interpolation: | 
Many students at our university ~ and it is difficult to explain this ~ reject the proposed 
reforms ir university administration. 
For a different kind of interpolated coordination, cf 13.95. 
+ z 


The uses of or 

Or introduces an alternative. Logically, in contrast to and (cf 13.22) it conveys 
the meaning (with declarative clauses) that if one of the individual conjoins 
is true, then the whole sentence is true. But as with and, there is the pragmatic 
requirement that the contents of the two clauses should have sufficient in 
common to justify their juxtaposition as alternatives. Typically or is 
EXCLUSIVE; that is, it excludes the possibility that both conjoins are true, or 
are to be fulfilled: f 


You can sleep on the couch in the lounge or you can go to a hotel. 


The person who makes the above suggestion does not expect the hearer to 
reply "Thanks, I'll do both’. But even when both alternatives are clearly 
possible, as in: i 


You can boil yourself an egg or (else) you can make some sandwiches. 


or is normally interpreted as exclusive. The meaning of or in such cases can 
be strengthened by the conjunct else or alternatively. 

There can also occur, however, an INCLUSIVE interpretation of or, where it 
is implied that both conjoins may be true. This inclusive meaning is clearly 


Note 
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signalled where a third clause is added to make it explicit, as in the following 
example: 


You can boil an egg, (or) you can make some sandwiches, or. you can 
do both. 


In written varieties of the language where precision is required (eg in official 
instructions), the third possibility can be explicitly included by the com- 
bination of coordinators and/or: 


If the appliance is defective, write directly to the manufacturer and/or 
complain to your local consumer protection service. 


The exclusive meaning of or acquires a specialized use in alternative questions (of 11.209), in 
alternative interrogative clauses introduced by whether or if (of 15.6), and in alternative 
conditional-concessive clauses (cf 15.41). 


The alternative expressed by or may also be a restatement or a CORRECTIVE 
to what is said in the first conjoin: 


(at least) 


(rather) j they apPÉAR 


They are enjoying themselves, or { 


to be enjoying themselves. 


In such cases the second conjoin is, or purports to be, added as an afterthought. 
Such constructions are discussed under the heading of INTERPOLATED 
COORDINATION in 13.95/f. 


In addition to introducing alternatives as indicated above, or may imply a 
NEGATIVE CONDITION. Thus in: 


Give me some money or (else) I'll shoot. 
the implication can be paraphrased by the negative conditional clause: 
Give me some money. Jf you don't give me some money Yl shoot. 


The conditional use of or is thus the negative analogue of the conditional use 
of and (cf 13.25). Unlike and, however, or typically follows a negative 
imperative clause: 


Don't be too long, or you'll miss the bus. 


In this case, the most appropriate paraphrase with an if*clause is positive 
instead of negative: 


_ : . if you are too long, you'll miss the bus. 


Another difference between conditional and and conditional or is that the 
latter can readily occur after declarative, as well as imperative clauses: 
They (must have) liked the apartment, or they wouldn’t have 
stayed so long. [1] 


Here or may be viewed as the negative counterpart of because used as an 
inferential disjunct (cf 15.21): 


Note 
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They (must have) liked the apartment, because they stayed there 
the whole summer. [la] 


‘The implication of or in [1] can be emphasized by adding the conjunct else 
(cf 8.137, 8.144, 8.146): ... or else they wouldn't have stayed so long. Or can 
also be replaced by the conjunct otherwise: . . . otherwise they wouldn't have 
stayed so long. 

The negative conditional or and the conditional and described in 13.25 are 
contrastingly related in meaning, as can be seen from the virtual synonymy 
of: 


Make a move, and I'll shoot! 
Don't make a move, or I'll shoot! 
As with conditional and, the first conjoin with conditional or may be a verbless clause: Your 


money or I shoot. There is even the possibility that both conjoins are verbless: Your money or your 
life [-*Give me your money, or I'll take your life’) (¢f 11.53 Note). 


And in relation to or 
Because and and or contrast with one another in meaning, or following a 
negative is in some respects equivalent to and. Thus: 


He doesn't have long hair or wear jeans. [1] 


is logically equivalent.to the combination of two negative statements ‘He 
doesn't have long hair AND He doesn't wear jeans’. Conversely: 


He doesn't (both) have long hair and wear jeans. [2] 


is logically equivalent to the inclusive disjunction of two negative statements: 
‘EITHER He doesn't have long hair or He doesn't wear jeans (or both)’. The 
reversal of méaning arises because in [1] and [2], the coordinator is within 
the scope of negation (cf 10.64). 

Hence or tends to replace and in contexts which we have called 
NONASSERTIVE (cf 2.53), and more generally in subordinate positions in the 


sentence: j EN 


Soldiers who mutinied or deserted were punished by death. 
[= ‘Soldiers who mutinied were punished by death, and soldiers who 
deserted were punished by death.'] 

If we complain or demand compensation, nothing happens. 
[= ‘If we complain nothing happens, and if we demand 
compensation nothing happens.'] 

He is good at painting with watercolours or with oil paints. 


The same replacement takes place following can, may, and other expressions 
of permission or possibility: 


You can go swimming or simply sit on the beach. 
Permission has been granted for the play to be performed in public or 
private theatres. 


In this last sentence, and could be substituted for or without effective change 
of meaning. 
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The use of but 
But expresses a contrast which could usually be alternatively expressed by 
and followed by yet. The contrast may be in the unexpectedness of what is 
said in the second conjoin in view of the content of the first conjoin: 


John is poor, but he is happy. [‘. . . and yet he is happy’] 


This sentence implies that his happiness is unexpected in view of his poverty. 
The unexpectedness depends on our presuppositions and our experience of 
the world. It would be reasonable to say: 


John is rich, but he is happy. 


if we considered wealth a source of misery. 
The contrast expressed by but may also be a repudiation in positive terms 
of what has been said or implied by negation in the first conjoin (cf 13.42): 


Jane did not waste her time before the exam, but studied hard 
every evening. i [1] 


In such cases the force of but can be emphasized by the conjunct rather or on 
the contrary (cf 8.137): 


I am not objecting to his morals, but rather to his manners. [2] 


With this meaning, but normally does not link two clauses, but two smaller 
constituents; for example, the conjoins are two predicates in [1] and two 
prepositional phrases in [2]. The conjoins cannot be regarded as formed 
simply by ellipsis from two full clauses, since the not in the first clause conjoin 
is repudiated in the second. Thus the expansion of [2] into two full clauses 
must be as follows: 


Iam not objecting to his morals, but (rather) I am objecting to his 
manners. 


Correlatives 
To reinforce or clarify the conjoining function of and, it is frequently possible 
to place the word both in front of the first conjoin: 

He has met (both) her mother and her father. 


Similarly, either can be placed in front of the first conjoin to reinforce or, and 
there is a further correlative pair neither . . . nor: 


He has met (either) her mother or her father. 
He has met neither her mother nor her father. 


Additional exercises 


[ 20 | Write sentences with the present perfect or past simple. 
1 A: Have you been to Thailand? 


B: Yes, went there last year... (1/ go / there / last year) 
2 A: Do you like London? 

B: | don’t know. ..lvenever been there... (I/ never / there) 
3 A: What time is Paul going out? 

pu RERUM  d-—— MR LL ecco du tes NN (he / already / go) 
4 A: Has Catherine gone home? 

B: Xem CM S Mee se RN (she / leave / at 4 o'clock) 
5 A: New York is my favourite city. 

Nee M e erent recede A eana a ? (how many times / you / there?) 
6 A: What are you doing this weekend? 

Pm LEER Wa ici idola essence c EOD eE Doc L; DS: (1 / not / decide / yet) 
7 A: cant find my address book. Have you seen it? 

cM cm MIRA, em ee IE E EIU (it / on the table / last night) 
8 A: Do you know the Japanese restaurant in Leeson Street? 

pullos Om uM e me cm ems, AMD coe A... (I / eat / there a few times) 
9 A: Paula and Sue are here. 

M cun ue e ko teas cs eran sr I rrr ANR ? (what time / they / arrive?) 


EY Present perfect or past simple? Complete the sentences. 


to France? 


the last time? 
: Two years ago. 


: Is this your car? 

: Yes, it is. 

Soll) sea aee ld it? 

: It’s new. | it yesterday. 


: Where do you live? 

: In Harold Street. 

: How long 

: Five years. Before that 
in Mill Road. 

: How long 

: About three years. 


Where do 
you live? 


: What do you do? 
: | work in a shop. 
: How long 

: Nearly two years. 


261 
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This last construction is equivalent to; 
He hasn't met either her mother or her father. 


where either and or are within the scope of negation (cf 13.31). 

These pairs both ... and, either ... or, and neither ... nor are. termed 
CORRELATIVES, composed of an endorsing item (cf 13.5) and a coordinator. 
We may add to them two correlatives with but: not . . . but and not only . . . 
but (cf 13.42). Attention will first be given to either ... or as the most 
straightforward correlative pair. 


fa] On correlative subordinators such as if. . . then, whether... or, of 14.13. 
[b] On the ‘misplacing’ of the endorsing item, cf 13.40, 


Either...or 
Either . . . or emphasizes the EXCLUSIVE meaning of or (ef 13.28): 


Either the room is too small or the piano is too large. 


The conjoins may be complete clauses, as above, or else smaller constituents 
which are.often related by ellipsis to complete clauses: 


You may either [stand up] or [sit down]. 
Either |Sylvia] or [her sister] will be staying with us. 


These sentences illustrate coordinated predications and coordinated subjects 
respectively. 


Both... and. 

Both . . . and emphasizes the ADDITIVE meaning of and (cf 13.27). It separates 
the conjoins and puts them on the same footing, thereby dissociating the 
conjoins from 'the consequential or sequent relation (cf 13.23) that might 
otherwise be implied. Contrast: 


David loves Joan and (therefore) wants to marry her. 
David both loves Joan and wants to marry her. 


NS 
Both... and also singles out the segregatory meaning of and (cf 13.59—63) 
rather than the combinatory use. Note the difference between: 


David and Joan got divorced. [ie ‘from each other] 
Both David and Joan got divorced. ['so now they.can get married'] 


At first melt both . . . and appears to stand in the same relationship to and 
as either... or does to or. But in fact, both . . . and is not admissible where the 
conjoins are full finite clauses. There must be some kind of ellipsis. Hence, 
while we can have: 


Mary washed the dishes and Peter dried them. 
we cannot have: 


* Both Mary washed the dishes and Peter dried them. 


On the other hand, both can be inserted if the conjoins are predicates or 
predications: 
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Mary both washed the dishes and dried them. 
This new machine will both accelerate the copying process and improve 
the quality of reproduction. 


or if the conjoins are phrases: 


Both Mary and Peter washed the dishes. 
The regulations are both very precise and very detailed. 


Both ... and can be awkward when they coordinate subordinate (finite or nonfinite) clauses, 
especially when those clauses have an overt subject: 

We want someone both who is able and whom we can trust. 

They have asked both for the floor to be repolished and for the lighting to be improved. 
The second of these sentences is less objectionable than the first. 


{ 


Nor, neither 

13.36 Nor and neither can be used as negative additive adverbs (cf 8.116) without 
being a correlative pair. They generally presuppose that a previous clause is 
negative either explicitly, as in [1], or implicitly, as in [2] and [3]: 


He did not receive any assistance from the authorities nor did he 
believe their assurance that action would soon be taken. 
(rather formal» [1] 
Many people are only dimly aware of the ways in which the 
environment can be protected. Nor have governments made 


Pew eat inh M m i 


sufficient efforts to educate them. (formal? [2] 
All the students were obviously very miserable. Nor were the 
teachers satisfied with the conditions at the school. (formal) [3] 


Notice that nor in these examples is not the equivalent of or plus not, as might 
be thought from its morphological composition. Rather, it is nearer to being 
the equivalent of and plus not (cf 13.31). Thus: 


They never forgave him for the insult, nor could he rid himself of 


feelings of guilt for having spoken that way. (formal) [4] 
has much the same meaning as the more informal: i 
They never forgave him for the insult, and he could not rid himself i 

of feelings of guilt for having spoken that way either. [4a] 


In all the sentences [1—4], neither can replace nor without change of meaning. 
For many speakers (cf 13.18 Note [b]) both neither and nor can be linked to 
preceding sentences by and or but: 


(but) 
himself of the feelings of guilt for having spoken in that way. [4b] 


They never forgave him for the insult, ae eas could he rid 


This possibility excludes them from the class of central coordinators (cf 
f 13.10, 13.19). Moreover, as the above examples show, neither and nor require 
f subject-operator inversion when they introduce a clause, a feature which 
they share with negative adjuncts such as never and nowhere when they occur 
initially (cf 18.24). 
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Here, neither appears in a medial adverbial position in the first clause, and 
nor appears in initial position in the second clause, followed by subject- 
operator inversion. The meaning of this construction is the same as that of 
the corresponding construction with correlative coordination (cf 13.37). But 
the units which follow them in each clause are not equivalent, as one would 
expect them to be if this were a construction of coordination. This is clear 
when square brackets are inserted in the examples above, enclosing putative 
conjoins: 


On the other hand, by the criteria of meaning (and + not), of immobility, 
and susceptibility to asyndetic use (cf 13.11), neither and nor show themselves 
to be among that class of linking adverbs which most resemble coordinators. 


Note Ina formal and elevated style nor can be used where there is no negative implication at all in the 


first clause: , wv" 
This unique product carries a brand name that represents an entire country; nor is this an 


accident. [—'and this is no accident'] 


The correlatives neither...nor Sam neither [has long hair], nor [does he wear jeans]. 


1337 When neither .. . nor constitutes a correlative pair, on the other hand, nor 
functions as a central coordinator, like and and or, and neither as an endorsing 
item, like both and either. For example, the coordinated predicates of: 


Careful users of the language may indeed prefer to recast such a sentence in 
accordance with the principles outlined in 13.40: 


Sam neither [has long hair], nor [wears jeans]. 
David loves Joan and wants to marry her. 


i adding the negator not in each predicate: <a i ] 
can be negated either by £ E ; B Restrictions on correlatives 
13.39 According to a didactic tradition, the use of correlative coordinators is 
unacceptable when there are three or more conjoins: 


David doesn’t love Joan, and (so) doesn’t want to marry her. [1] 


or by substituting the correlatives neither . . . nor: 


\ TA ?We are both willing, able, and ready to carry out the survey. {1} 
David neither loves Joan, nor wants to marty her. : (2) ?Either the Minister, or the Under-secretary, or the Permanent 
Whereas [1], however, tends to connote a consequential relation between the 8d Secretary will attend the meeting. [2] 
clauses, the correlatives in [2] emphasize that the negation applies to both a ?Tompkins has neither the personality, the energy, nor the 
conjoins. Correlative neither is mobile, its position reflecting the scope of ei experience to win this election. ` [3] 
negation (cf 10.63): (This restriction is felt especially strongly in the case of both.) Both, either, 
Sam neither [has long hair], nor [wears jeans]. and neither (like whether; cf 15.6) are all historically associated with dual 
Mary was neither [happy] nor [sad]. | constructions, and these words have dual meaning when they occur as 


Neither [Peter] nor [his wife] wanted the responsibility. determiners in noun phrases (cf 6.50, 6.61, 6.62). The parallel between 
The same restriction applies to neither . . . nor as to both . . . and (cf 13.35); ; examples such as the following suggests that the initial word in [4] is in fact a 
these correlatives cannot be used to negate whole clauses, as in: determiner just as it is in [5]: 


her mother and her father ' i4] 
Both are alive. 
her parents [5] 


But both cannot be classed as a determiner in sentences where the conjoins 
are not noun phrases: 


* Neither Peter wanted the responsibility, nor his wife did. 
i ` 

Note The correlative neither ... nor, being the negative counterpart of both . E and, conveys: a 

correspondingly additive meaning. Thus the use of and for other than additive purpose (eg to 


express a contrast or a condition; cf 13.24-5) has no parallel in neither . . . nor. 


He is a well-known writer both in Britain and on the Continent. 
A ‘mixed’ construction with neither... nor : 

1338 In 13.36—-7 welhave discussed neither and nor first as additive adverbs and 
second as correlative coordinators. These two grammatical roles are in 
principle quite distinct, but in practice are often superficially similar. It is 
not surprising that there exists a ‘mixed’ construction, in which neither and d ?* Both her mother, her father, and her brother are still alive. [6] 
nor behave like additive adverbs, but are at the same time correlative, and 
have the ‘segregatory’ meaning associated with both . . . and (cf 13.59ff): 


It is perhaps understandable, then, that the use of correlatives with more 
than two conjoins is judged if anything a more obvious stylistic ‘fault’ in (6], 
where the conjoins are noun phrases, than in [1], where they are not: 


Although commonly stigmatized, multiple correlatives such as [1—3] can add 
clarity to constructions whose complexity might otherwise cause confusion. 
Sam neither has long hair, nor does he wear jeans. For this reason, such constructions are sometimes used even in careful 
Mary was neither happy, nor was she sad. : written English, eg in the rubric of an examination paper: 
?Peter neither wanted the responsibility, nor did his wife. i 
They have neither replied to my letters, nor have they answered my 
telephone calls. 


Candidates are required to answer EITHER Question 1 oR Question 2 or 
Questions 3 and 4. 


13.40 


13.41 


. 
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Grammatical tradition also holds that correlative coordinators should 
introduce constituents of equivalent function and status. (This reflects a 
general constraint that the conjoins of a coordinate construction must be 
equivalent; cf 13.88.) Hence in written English [1a] is preferred to [1b], and 
[2a] to [2b]: 


?Evelyn is either [stupid], or [pretends that she is]. [1a] 
Either [Evelyn is stupid], or [she pretends that she is]. [1b] 
?] admire both [the drawings of Rembrandt] and [of Rubens]. [2a] 
I admire both [the drawings of Rembrandt] and [those of Rubens]. [2b] 


The bracketed portions of the above sentences are the conjoins which are 
marked off by the correlatives. The conjoins are comparable units in [1b] 
(where they are whole clauses) and [2b] (where they are noun phrases), but 
not in [1a] and [2a]. 

With both ... and and either ... or, the constraint that the conjoins 
delimited by the correlatives should be constituents of the same kind of status 
is frequently violated in speech, but is generally observed in careful written 
English. With neither ... nor, as we: saw in 13.37f, the constraint is more 
frequently ignored, because there is a tendency to treat nor as an adverb (with 
subject-operator inversion; cf 18.24) rather than as a coordinator. 


A further restriction on correlatives is that the first correlative word both, 
either, etc can occur only at a point which is the beginning of a phrase. Hence 
in the following examples, the [a] sentence is acceptable, whereas the [b] 
sentence is not: 


{ The building is both [very old] and [very decrepit). [la] 
*The building is very both [old] and [decrepit]. [1b] 
The car’s disappointing performance is due to either [faulty 
steering] or [faulty suspension]. [2a] 
*The car’s disappointing performance is due to faulty either 
tissus [suspension]. N [2b] 


(Again the conjoins are marked by square brackets. The unacceptable 
feature of [1b] and [2b] is the placement of the initial coordinator between 
the modifier and the head, rather than at the beginning of the phrase. To 
avoid this, we can place (as in [1a] and [2a]) the coordinator in front of the 
modifier, and repeat the modifier in the second conjoin. This restriction 
means that the ambiguity of old men and women (cf 13.67) cannot occur with 
a correlative such as both . . . and. 


Not (only) . ... but 
The negator not/n’t or the combination not/n’t only may be correlative with a 
following but: 


He didn’t come to help, but to hinder us. 
They not only broke into his office and stole his books, but (they) (also) 
tore up his manuscripts. 


Note 
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The repudiatory meaning of not/n't . . . but has already been noted (cf 13.32). 
The meaning of not only . . . but is essentially additive, like that of both . . . 
and: it distinguishes rather than equates the conjoins, forcing us to look at 
the first conjoin as ‘given’ ground. But with not only . . . but the emphasis is 
greater, suggesting that the content of the first clause is surprising, and that 
that of the second clause, often reinforced by an adverb such as also or even, 
is still more surprising. What particularly makes these combinations resemble 
correlatives is the option of moving the negative particle out of its normal 
position following the operator, so as to mark the parallelism between the 
two conjoins: 


Not [Henry], but [his wife] is the owner. [1] 
He came not [to help], but [to hinder us]. [21 
Not only [did they break into his office and steal his books], but 

[they also tore up his manuscripts]. [3] 


The more dramatic effect achieved by positioning not only initially, with 
subject-operator inversion (cf 18.24), is illustrated by [3], where the two 
conjoins are entire clauses. 


[a] The not... but . . . construction frequently occurs in a cleft sentence (cf 18.2677 ): It isn't the 
players, but the supporters, that are responsible for football hooliganism. 
[b] The correlatives (just) as . . . so, which have an emphatic effect similar to that of not only . . . 
but (also), are correlative subotdinators rather than correlative coordinators (cf 14.13): 

Just as they must put aside their prejudices, so we must be prepared to accept their good 

faith. $ 

Cf also the correlatives rather . . . than and not so much . . . as (13.103, 15.52). 
[c] Once not is moved out of its post-operator position, as in [1-3] above, it cannot of course 
occur in its enclitic form. 
[d] There is a type of repudiatory coordination and not . . . in which the relation between the 
clauses is the reverse of that of not . . . but described above: He came to help, and not to hinder us. 
In this type, where the negative occurs in the second conjoin, a repudiatory force can also be 
expressed asyndetically, by omitting the coordinator: He came to help, not to hinder us. 


Coordination of clause constituents 


Although we regarded the clause as the most appropriate unit to start with in 
considering the use of coordinators (cf 13.20) the exemplification of 
correlatives in 13.33-42 has shown that the conjoins of a coordinate 
construction in many instances are, and in some instances have to be, smaller 
than a clause. In the following sections we deal in detail with single clauses 
or clause constituents which may be coordinated by means of and, or, or but. 
We will call this usual kind of coordination SIMPLE COORDINATION, and will 
distinguish it from less straightforward and less common types of coordina- 
tion, viz COMPLEX COORDINATION or coordination of groups of constituents (cf 
13.90—93), and APPENDED COORDINATION (cf 13.94). For the purpose of simple 
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coordination, a conjoin may be any constituent such as a predicate, a 
predication, a phrase, or a word. The important point, however, is that the 
conjoins of each construction are parallel to one another in meaning, 
function, and also (generally) in form (cf 2.12). 


Ellipsis and simple coordination 

1344 There are two different ways of examining simple coordination of clause 
constituents. On the one hand, we may examine a construction as an elliptical 
version of clause coordination, noting what elements are ellipted; and on the 
other hand, we may examine the construction in terms of the conjoins 
themselves - viz the elements which are left intact. These two different 
approaches are reflected in different principles of analysis. For example, the 
coordinate construction in: 


They have already [finished their work] and 4 [gone home]. tu 


can be viewed as a clause coordination in which a subject, operator, and 
adverbial have been ellipted; or ít can be viewed asa single clause containing 
two coordinate predications. For simple coordination (though less so for 
; other kinds of coordination) there are advantages in adopting the latter 
i method as the major one (cf especially 13.47, 13.60). Thus in [1] we shall be 
i interested in the fact that the conjoins (marked here, and in subsequent 
examples, by square brackets) are predications, and less interested in what 
elements have been omitted at the point marked by the symbol A. 


4 

LJ 

j Note We regard ellipsis as a relation of systematic correspondence (cf 2.20) between sentences. We 
M therefore do not consider the explanations of [1] in terms of ellipsis and in terms of coordination 
K of clause constituents as in competition with one another. Rather, they are complementary 
M accounts: one focusing on sentence structure, and the other on intersentential relations (cf 2.20, 
ti 2.46). 

Pe 

» Limits of ellipsis. : 

( 13.45 Not all cases of coordination can be explained in terms of ellipsis. Although 


[1]in 13.44 could be expanded into: 


They have already finished their work ‘and they have already gone 
home. ` [1a] 


a similar expansion could not be attempted for such cases as: 


Many young wives [go to work] and [put their children in a 


playgroup]. [2] 
I have never grown [apples] or [pears]. [3] 
The national flag of Japan is [red] and [white]. [4] 
[My sister] arid [her husband]live in Texas. ? [5] 
[Your house] and [mine] are similar (to each other). [6] 


In the first place, [2] cannot be seen as an elliptical version of: 


Many young wives go to work, and many young wives put their 
children in a playgroup. [7] 


since [2] has a different meaning from [7]. The same applies if we try to 
expand [3] to: 
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I have never grown apples or I have never grown pears. [8] 


The lack of synonymy, in these two examples, can be explained in terms of 
scope (cf 2.55ff): the scope of the quantifier many includes and in [2] but not 
in [7]; similarly, the scope of the negative word never includes or in [3] but 
not in [8]. 

It is for a semantic reason, too, that [4] cannot be regarded as a reduction 
of the self-contradictory sentence: 


*The national flag of Japan is red, and the national flag of Japan is 


white. [9] 
On the other hand, it is grammatical concord that prevents the expansion of ` 
[5] into: l 
*My sister live in Texas and her husband live in Texas. [10] 


13.46 The last example in 13.45 is a reminder that two or more singular noun 
phrases, when coordinated by and, become plural, and therefore require 
concord with a plural verb (cf 10.37). With [6] in 13.45 above, the difficulty 
of the explanation of coordination by ellipsis is compounded: not only does 
grammatical concord fail in the unelliptical version [6a], but also the 
reciprocal pronoun each other cannot make sense in the absence of a plural 
noun phrase: 


*Your house are similar (to each other), and mine are similar (to 
each other). [6a] 


This nonsensical sentence also illustrates the more general point that, in 
addition to each other, there is a whole range of expressions (be similar, be 
different, be the same, be in love, play chess, get married, etc) which, when 
predicated of a noun phrase coordinated by and, can be interpreted i ina 
reciprocal or symmetric manner (cf 13.60): 


Margot and Dennis are in love. [11] 


Thus in one obvious interpretation, [11] expresses a mutual relation ('. . . in 
love with each other’) which is not suggested by the sentence: 


Margot is in love and Dennis is in love. [12] 


We return to such differences under the heading of combinatory and 
segregatory coordination (cf 13.59—63), but for the present we simply note 
the problems of concord, meaning, and scope that arise when a general 
attempt is made to interpret constituent coordination in terms of ellipsis. 


Semantic implications of constituent coordination 

13.47 These observations, and others, may be looked at from the opposite point of 
view — as evidence in favour of regarding simple coordination as what it 
appears to be on the surface — viz as a formation of a compound unit which 
is functionally analogous to each of its conjoined members. To understand 
the verb phrase coordination of Peter washed and dried the dishes, for example, 
we do not have to postulate a rather complex ellipsis of the object in the first 
clause and the subject in the second: 


Note 
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Peter washed (the dishes) and (Peter) dried the dishes. 


but instead can treat washed and dried in [1] below as a verb element 
functionally comparable to washed in [2] and dried in [3]: 


Subject Verb Object 

Peter washed and dried the dishes u] 
Peter washed the dishes [2] 
Peter dried the dishes [3] 


This analysis is strengthened by the fact that in [1] washed and dried is 
typically interpreted as a single combined activity (What are you doing to the 
dishes? I'm washing and drying them), rather than as two separate activities. 

A. further example, this time of verb-words coordinated to form a single 
verb phrase of complex construction, shows the same principle at work at a 
lower level in the hierarchy of grammatical units: 


Adam is checking and revising his manuscript. i [4] 


There is, in other words, a close correspondence between the structural 
aspect of coordination and the semantic aspect which accompanies it. This 
matching of meaning to form applies more strikingly in cases where the 
difference of meaning between clause coordination and constituent coordi- 
nation is more obvious, as in questions with coordinated predications: 


Did Peter [tell lies] and [hurt his friends]? 

This is a single question about two events in combination; but: 
[Did Peter tell lies], and [did he hurt his friends]? 

is interpreted as two separate questions. Similarly: 
Did John [break the window] but [refuse to pay for it]? 


is a single question about John’s past behaviour, which may be answered yes 
or no. But in this case a corresponding example of clause coordination would 
be impossible, because there is no intelligible way in which but can serve as 
a link between two questions: b 


*Did John break the window, but did he refuse to pay for it? 


This difference may be explained in terms of the scope of interrogation (cf 
2.55). 
In similar questions containing or, there is an ambiguity, signalled by intonation, between 
interpretation as an ordinary yes-no question and as an alternative question (cf 11.20—-21): 
Did you [play football] or (go for a WALK]? 
Did you [play roorball] or [go for a WALK]? 
Only in the latter case can the sentence be expanded into a coordination of two complete clauses: 
[Did you play rÓoTball] or [did you go for a WALK}? 


There is a similar implication of combined process when the two conjoined 
predications are within the scope of negation (cf 13.45). For example: 


John pipn’t [break the window] but [refuse to pay for it]. [1] 
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This is a denial of the statement: : 
John [broke the window] but [refused to pay for it]. [2] 


As a negation of a combined process, [1] could evoke the retort Yes, he did. 
On the other hand, two separate processes are expressed by the clause and 
predicate coordinations of [3] and [4], and the scope of negation in the first 
conjoin does not extend to the second conjoin: 


John didn’t break the window, but he offered to pay for it. (3] 
John didn't break the window, but he refused to pay for it. ' [4] 
[2 ‘The claim is not that John broke the window, but that he 
refused to pay for its repair.’] 


Clearly [4] cannot be regarded as a semantically-equivalent, unreduced 
version of [1]. : ^ 

There is a similar effect of negation in the slogan Don't drink and drive, the 
force of which is not to forbid either activity, but only to forbid both in 
combination. This directive therefore has a different meaning from the more 
severe prohibition: Don't drink and don't drive. 


There is no doubt that ellipsis is important to the understanding of 
coordination, particularly with respect to meaning and style. But in the first 
instance, there is more to be gained from a purely structural view of 
coordination. This means that we regard coordination as a type of linkage 
whereby the resulting CONJOINT construction is equivalent, structurally 
speaking, to each of its members. For example, a noun phrase may act as 
subject of a clause; and likewise, a coordinated construction (or CONJOINT 
NOUN PHRASE) whose conjoins are noun phrases may also act as subject. 
Equally, if an adjective may act as head of an adjective phrase, then a 
coordinated construction whose conjoins are adjectives may also act as head 
of an adjective phrase. In more formulaic terms: 


If [A], [B], . . . are conjoins of the conjoint construction X, then any 
structural function which may be taken individually by [A] or [B] or 
... may also be taken by X. 


This generalization applies to all cases of simple coordination, and after 
slight extension will also apply to other cases of coordination. 


[a] The generalization above should not be understood to deny that the privilege of occurrence 
of X may be different from those of [A], [B], . . . with regard to concord; eg [A] may be singular, 
and X may be plural, as in [John] and [Mary] are friends (cf 13.46). 

[b] Apart from coordination, there are other types of construction for which the whole 
construction has the same privilege of occurrence as its members; eg some types of apposition 
(cf17.63f): 


We have been invited to meet the Principal, Mrs Joyce. 
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Coordination of clauses 
We have already illustrated the coordination of complete independent 
clauses: 


[The winter had come at last], and [snow lay thick on the ground]. 
[Who are you], and [where do you live]? 
[Have a look at the engine], but [don't take it to pieces]. 


Dependent clauses may also be coordinated, so long as they belong to the 
same function class: - 


If you pass the examination and (if) no one else applies, you are 
bound to get the job. 
[COORDINATE ADVERBIAL CLAUSES] [1] 


The Minister believes that the economy is improving, and (that) 
unemployment! will soon decrease. 


[COORDINATE NOMINAL THAT-CLAUSES] [2 
J didn't know who she was, or what she wanted. 
[COORDINATE NOMINAL WH-CLAUSES] [3] 


Someone who knows the area, but whose home is outside it, is more 
likely to be a successful representative. 
[COORDINATE RELATIVE CLAUSES] [4] 


In [1-2], the repetition of tlie introductory subordinator could be avoided by 
ellipsis of the second subordinator. However, against the principle of 'reduce 
where possible’ must be set the opposite tendency to avoid ellipsis where it 
leads to ambiguity. It is more likely that the second if would be omitted in [1] 
than the second that in [2], because in [2] the sentence would be ambiguous, 
the second conjoin. . . and unemployment will soon decrease being interpretable 
asa main clause. 
Nonfinite dependent clauses (cf 14.6—8) may also be coordinated: 


I’ve asked him to come this evening, or (to) phone us tomorrow. 
[coorDinaTE TO-INFINITIVE CLAUSES] [5] 


Samantha i is fond of working at night and getting up late 
in the morning. 
[COORDINATE -/NG PARTICIPLE CLAUSES] [6] 


All the villagers helped to rebuild the houses damaged by the storm 
or washed away by the floods. 
[COORDINATE -ED PARTICIPLE CLAUSES] f [7] 


Again, if the initial subordinating word (such as the to in [5]) is common to 
both clauses, it may be omitted in the second and subsequent occurrences. A 
final category to be illustrated i is that of coordinate verbless clauses (cf 14.9, 
15.60): 


With George ill and (with) the children at home, Jenny is finding life 
very difficult. 
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As noted earlier (cf 13.47, 13.49), the members of coordinate constructions 
tend to be parallel both in their structure and in their meaning. It is therefore - 
quite usual for coordinate subordinate clauses to belong to the same semantic 
as well as functional category, or to share the same subordinator (as in [1— 
2]. Conversely, it is unusual for adverbial clauses to be coordinated if they 
belong to different categories, such as those of time and place (cf8.2f). The 
following are therefore unusual: 


In order that you may submit a claim without delay and because you did 
not receive the form we sent earlier, I suggest that you write again 
giving the fullest details. 

The book will be dispatched as soon as the payment is received and unless 
the order is cancelled. 

When the pale sun rose briefly over the horizon, and wherever they looked, 
the desert of ice seemed to stretch out to infinity. 


A preferred construction in the last case would be one in which the two 
clauses functioned as adverbials of the same clause, but in different positions, 
and without being coordinated: 


When the pale sun rose briefly over the horizon, the desert of ice seemed to 
stretch out to infinity wherever they looked. 


On the other hand wh-clauses introduced by different wh-words, such as those 
of 13.50 [3], can be coordinated with relative ease. 

It is scarcely acceptable for different types of nonfinite clause to be 
coordinated, or for finite dependent clauses to be coordinated with nonfinite ' 
clauses, even where there is a strong semantic affinity between the two 
clauses. Occasional examples such as the following occur: 


The empress, nearing her death and surrounded by doctors and 
necromancers, was no longer in control of her ministers. 

The curfew bell rang at sunset every evening, to warn the citizens that it 
was time for bed, and so that secret defensive measures could be taken by 
the army. 


But it seems impossible, for example, to coordinate a nominal infinitive with 
an -ing clause: 


*George likes going to the races and to bet on the horses. 


Nor is it normal to coordinate a postmodifying relative clause with a post- 
modifying nonfinite clause: 


?Charles was longing to talk to the girl sitting in the corner and who had 
smiled at him. 


Instead of such hybrid coordinations, means have to be found to preserve 
equivalence of both the form and function of the conjoins: 


Charles was longing to talk to the girl who was sitting in the corner and 
who had smiled at him. 


or else we have to juxtapose the modifiers without coordination, thus 
including the first modifier in the scope of the second: 


Note 
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Charles was longing to talk to the girl sitting in the corner who had smiled 
at him. (— [[the girl sitting in the corner] who had smiled at him]) 


[a] When clauses are conjoined, the noninitial conjoins often contain general ellipsis of the 
kinds dealt with in 12.59—65: 
[Bob seemed angry], and [Eva certainly was 4]. 
[Mary's parents did their best to protect her], but [she wished that they wouldn't 4], and 
[finally she asked them not to 4. 
This does not affect the status of the conjoins as clauses (cf also appended coordination, 13.94). 
[b] On the coordination of subordinators (if and when, when and where, etc) cf 13.83. 


Coordination of predicates 
In coordination of predicates (cf 2.47), which is very common, the conjoined 
predicates may be described as sharing the same subject: 


Peter ate the fruit and drank the beer. — a] 
I send you my very best wishes, and look forward to our next 

. meeting. : [2] 
Margaret is ill, but will soon recover. [3] 


The predicates may, of course, have varied structures in terms of clause 
elements. For example, [1] and [2] have structures which can be represented 
as follows: f 


[1: S[VO]and[VO]  {2]:S [V O; Oa} and [V A A] 


Such sentences may be seen as elliptical alternatives to coordinated clauses, 
for example: ` 


Peter ate the fruit, and Peter[he drank the beer. [1a] 


But, on the whole, repetition of the subject is avoided where possible. In 
other cases (of 13.45/), no elliptical explanation of the sentence is possible: 


Two young men ate the fruit and (also) drank the beer. [4] 
[ Two young men ate the fruit, and two young men drank the beer] 


This is because for coordination of two predicates to take place, the subject 
of the one predicate must be coreferential with the subject of the other. Thus 
[4] is synonymous with the sentence Which differs from it only in that a 
coreferential they is inserted before the second verb: 


Two young men ate the fruit and they (also) drank the beer. [4a] 


[a] It is common to insert a comma (or other punctuation) before the coordinator in conjoined 
clauses, but it is jiven less common to insert a comma before the coordinator in conjoined 
predicates. Hencé [1] above is written with no comma, whereas in [1a] the comma is inserted, 
(The commas inserted in [2] and [3] are optional; cf App I1I.7.) This characteristic difference is 
one sign of the greater cohesiveness of the coordinated predicate: something which accords with 
the view that the major constituent boundary in such cases is between the subject and a conjoint 
predicate, rather than between the end of one clause and the beginning of another. Putting it 
more simply, we may say that in [1a] there are two clauses, while in [1] there is one clause with a 
conjoint predicate; this is shown in Fig 13.52 opposite. This constituent-structure account of 
predicate coordination docs not, of course, prevent the postulation of ellipsis where criteria (cf 
12.3238) of ellipsis apply; cf 13.44 Note. 

[b] The distinction between coordinate predicates and other coordinate constructions is 
sometimes neutralized. In the coordination of imperative clauses, eg: Sit down and listen to this, 
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(1 Clause : [ta] 
Subject Predicate and Predicate Clause and Clause 
Fig 13.52 Subject Predicate Subject Predicate 


where there is no overt subject, this construction could be equally described as a coordination 
either of clauses or of predicates. (Contrast the imperative with a subject; You sit down and listen 
(to this) is likely to be one clause with coordinate predicates, whereas Sit down and just you listen 
(to this) has to be two coordinate clauses.) In Mary skipped and jumped, on the other hand, there 
is a different type of neutralization: this example could be analysed as containing two conjoined 
predicates, skipped and jumped, or alternatively as containing a single predicate (skipped and 
jumped) within which two verb phrases are conjoined. Yet a third possibility is that skipped and 
jumped is a single verb phrase, within which the main verbs are conjoined. Similar alternative 
analyses arise with coordination in relation to the scope of adverbials (cf 13.54—5). 


Coordination of predications 
Coordination of predications (cf 2.48), as of predicates, is very common, and 
often involves ellipsis. Consider the following examples: 


Most people will have read the book or seen the film. [1] 
They should have washed the dishes, dried them, and put them in 

the cupboard. [2] 
You must take the course and pass the examination, [3] 
They were married in 1960, but divorced in 1970. [4] 
Are you working or on holiday? ‘ [5] 


Why couldn't she have finished work late and still be travelling home? [6] 


In all cases it is possible to regard the auxiliary or auxiliaries preceding the 
predication as ellipted. Thus [1], although we cannot regard it as equivalent 
to two coordinated clauses, can be regarded as an ellipted version of predicate 
coordination: 


Most people will have read the book or ((will) have) seen the film. [la] 


As with predicate coordination itself, however, the most reduced form of the 
sentence will tend to be preferred; hence the omission of wil! have will be 
preferred in [la]. As [2] shows, more than one auxiliary can be ellipted in the 
second and subsequent conjoins; and as [6] shows, it is also possible (though 
rare) for the coordinated predications to contain auxiliaries. What is not 
possible, however, is the omission of a repeated operator combined with the 
realization of a repeated or coreferentia] subject: 


* You must take the course and you 4 pass the examination. 
* Are you working or 4 you on holiday? . 


This would no longer be a case of simple coordination, since the conjoins 
would consist of two separate constituents which are not coconstituents of a 
larger constituent: viz subject and predication (cf 13.90/). 


[a] For the same reason, it is not possible for the second of two repeated auxiliaries to be ellipted 
without the ellipsis of the first: 
*Most people will have read the book or will seen the film. 
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[b] As with coordinate clauses, so with coordinate predicates and predications, general ellipsis 
(cf 12.43) often occurs in a second or subsequent conjoin of the construction. In the following, 
for example, the head of the object noun phrase is ellipted in the second predication: 

We wanted fried fish, but were unfortunately given boiled 4. 
And in the following, medial ellipsis (cf 12.62) occurs in the second conjoin: 

My brother is using his car this morning, and will be 4 again this afternoon. 


Coordination and the scope of adverbials 
In thetypesof coordination we have discussed, adverbials, as more peripheral 


elements of the clause (cf 2.13), often stand outside the structure of 
coordination: 


Yesterday [the sun was very warm] and [the ice melted]. a] 


Although this example can reasonably be called coordination of clauses, the 
initial adverbial actually stands outside the two conjoins, and its meaning 
applies simultaneously to both of them. The structure of this sentence may 
be represented: A [S V C] -- [S V]. Just as in 13.45 and 13.47 we noted that 
coordination could take place within the scope of interrogation and negation, 
so here we may say that the two conjoins are within the scope of the adverbial 


yesterday. 'The role of yesterday in [1] is therefore rather different from that 
which it has in the following: 


[Yesterday the sun was very warm] and [during the morning the 
ice melted]. (2] 


[Yesterday the sun was very warm] and [the ice has melted]. [3] 


In[2] the appearance of an adverbial of the same semantic class in the second 
clause limits the scope of the first adverbial. In (3], for reasons of tense and 
aspect (cf 4.23), yesterday cannot apply to the second clause, and so it is 
restricted to the first conjoin. The formulae for these two examples are: 


[J:IAS Y CI-AS V] BAS V C] [S V] 


There is good reason for saying that in a clause with an initial adverbial, 
as in Yesterday the sun was very warm, the whole of the clause including and 
following the subject is in the scope of the adverbial. This is partly on 
semantic grourids, and partly on grounds of punctuation and prosody: it is 
notable that if a prosodic or punctuation.boundary occurs in such a clause, it 
will normally be located between the adverbial and the rest of the clause. The 
remainder of thé clause, which thereby becomes a constituent in its own right 
(rather than a sequence of subject and predicate), may be termed the KERNEL 
of the clause. The type of coordination illustrated by [1] is classified as a 
coordination of two clause kernels. It is less common for a coordinate 
construction to tome within the scope of a final adverbial; eg the analysis of: 


The train arrived and we met our guests on time. [4] 


would be [S V] + [S V O A] (where on time applies only to the second clause), 
rather than [S V] + [S V OJ A. 


The second interpretation of [4] could be obtained, however, if the sentence were a case of 


interpolated coordination (cf 13.95-7), with intonational or punctuational separation of the 
second conjoin ; 


The train arRÍVED, and we met our GUESTS, on TÌME. 
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scope of adverbials where the conjoins are predicates or predications; eg: ` 


Unfortunately we [missed the train] and [had to wait six hours]. [1] 
The guests were [walking], [talking], and [drinking wine] in the 
garden. [2] 


In [1], an example of predicate coordination, both the missing of the train 
and the long wait are regarded as unfortunate; and in [2], an example of 
predication coordination, all three activities are assumed to take place in the 
garden. (There is another possible interpretation of [2], however, whereby 
only the wine-drinking takes place in the garden.) 

In the following more complex example of predicate coordination, the 
coordination takes place within the scope of three adverbials; one in initial, 
one in medial, and one in final position: 


In those days they often used to [shoot the birds], [bring them 
home], [cook them] and [eat them] on a single day. [3] 


Although the scope of the adverbial on a single day is ambiguous here, 
perhaps the more likely interpretation is the one in which it applies to all 
four actions, as shown by the square brackets. But it is clear that the initial 
time adverbial has within its scope the whole of the rest of the sentence, and 
that often includes within its scope the whole of the predicate which follows 
it. Therefore a representation of the more likely interpretation of this 
sentence, with square brackets marking scope relations as well as the 
individual conjoins, is as follows: 


In those days they [often used to [shoot the birds,] [bring them home, ] 
[cook them] and [eat them] on a single day]]. 


For an example of this complexity, it is obvious that no postulated elliptical 
conjoins could lead to a plausible correspondence with clause coordination : 


?In those days they often used to shoot the birds on a single day, 
in those days they often used to bring them home on a single day, 
in those days they often used to cook them on a single day, and 
in those days they often used to eat them on a single day. 


Coordination of noun phrases and their constituents 


Noun phrase coordination 

Inall positions where a noun phrase occurs (eg as subject, object, complement) 
there is also the possibility of a conjunction of two or more noun phrases, 
making up a CONJOINT noun phrase (cf 2.10, 13.49): 


[Some of the staff], and [all of the students,] have voted for these 
changes. [SUBJECT] 

On this farm, they keep [cows,] [sheep,] [pigs,] and [a few 
chickens.] [oByEcT] 


Lucy Godwin is [a well-known broadcaster] and [winner of the Novelist 
of the Year Award for 1978]. [SUBIECT COMPLEMENT] 
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The plan was opposed by [Frederick,] [Mary,] and 
[me]. [PREPOSITIONAL COMPLEMENT] 


Jane plays three instruments: [the piano,] [the viola,] and [the French 
horn]. [NOUN PHRASES IN APPOSITION] 


These examples show how the conjoined noun phrases may be simple or 
complex, and may have a noun or a pronoun as their head. In fact, the 
structural possibilities of the conjoins are the same as for individual noun 
phrases (cf 2.25). One of the implications of this is that noun phrases in 

coordination may contain general ellipsis of the kinds discussed in 12.54—58. 
The first conjoin will often contain the antecedent for ellipsis in subsequent 
conjoins: 


Which do you prefer: [the red dress,] [the green ,,] or {the white A]? 

It’s [the longest single-span bridge in this country,] and [the second 
longest , in the world]. 

That must be either [John’s writing] or [Bridget's 4]. : 

There's little to choose between [that method] and [the other 4]. 


[a] When one of the conjoins is a personal pronoun, it is considered polite to follow the order of 
placing 2nd person pronouns first, and (more importantly) 1st person pronouns last: Jill and I 
(not Z and Jill); you and Jill, (not Jill and you), you, Jill, or me (not me, you, or Jill), etc. 
[b] A complication arises if any of the coordinated noun phrases exemplified above is ac- 
companied by one or more adverbials; eg: 
i occasionally, 
Jane plays three instruments: the piano, the viola, and t and then, s French horn. 
last but not least, 

We can then no longer, strictly speaking, talk of noun phrase coordination; rather, this falls into 
a category of complex coordination to be discussed in 13.90ff. 


But as a noun phrase coordinator 
The use of but as a coordinator between noun phrases i is restricted. But is 
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phrase coordination. Elsewhere, but is frequently inappropriate asa phrase 
coordinator: 


*On this farm, they keep cows but sheep, and only a few chickens. 


When the conjoint noun phrase follows a preposition, as in [2], it is often 
stylistically preferable, for reasons of parallelism and clarity, to repeat the 
preposition, thereby replacing a conjoint noun phrase by a conjoint 
prepositional phrase, as in [3]: 


The plan was opposed not [by Frederick] but [by Maria]. [3] 


Another reason for repeating the preposition in [3] is the oddity of placing not between a 
preposition and its complement: ?The plan was opposed by not Frederick but Maria. 


Multiple coordination of noun phrases 
In noun phrase coordination, as in clause coordination (cf 13.16/), we have 
seen that it is possible to form constructions which are of more than two 
conjoins: 

She asked me to buy [four oranges,] [a pound of plums,] and [a melon]. 


Asyndetic coordination (cf 13.1) of more than two noun phrases is also 
possible: 


We had no friends, no family, no material resources. 


and noun phrases may have polysyndetic coordination (with more than one 
coordinator; cf 13.17): 


She asked me to buy [four oranges,] and [a pound of plums,] and [a 
melon]. 


There may also be, as in clause coordination, more than one level of 


coordination: 


seldom used in subject position, except where it has a repudiatory force 
following not, oran additive force following not only: She asked me to buy [four oranges,] and [[one large melon] or [two 


Not only [ihe students,] but [some of the staff] have voted for these small ones]]. 


J changes. 


X 
~ We were disappointed to learn that not [a thousand,] nor [a hundred,] Combinatory and segregatory coordination of noun phrases 
* but [a mere twenty-three] had turned up for the inaugural meeting. 13.59 When phrases linked by and function in the clause, they may express 


Even with these constructions, however, a nonsubject position is much more 
usual: 


H 
They applauded not the players but the referee. 


Coordination of noun phrases by but in a nonsubject position is also liable to 
occur when but is followed by the adverb only, or by the clause substitute not 
(ef 12.28): 


On this farm, they keep [[cows] and [sheep,]] but [only 
a few chickens]. [1] 
[The plan was opposed by Frederick], but [not Maria]. [2] 


Strictly, this last example is again a case of clause coordination, not noun 


COMBINATORY or SEGREGATORY meaning. Combinatory coordination is 
coordination for which it is inappropriate to provide a paraphrase in terms 
of coordinated clauses; this is because the conjoins function ‘in combination’ 
with respectto the rest ofthe clause. When phrase coordination is segregatory, 
on the other hand, we can paraphrase it by clause coordination. The 
distinction applies to various kinds of coordinate construction, but is clearest 
with noun phrases. For example: 


[John] and [Mary] make a pleasant couple. 
[4 *John makes a pleasant couple, and Mary makes a pleasant 
couple] 

[John] and [Mary] know the answer. 
[= John knows the answer, and Mary knows the answer] 
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Many conjoint noun phrases are ambiguous between a combinatory and a 
segregatory interpretation: 


[John] and [Mary] won a prize. 


This may mean either (a) that John and Mary each won a prize, or (b) that 
the prize was awarded jointly to them both. Reading (b), however, is 
preferred unless the insertion of each makes it clear that reading (a) is 
intended. (On the related topic of distributive number, cf 10.47.) 


We may distinguish three kinds of combinatory meaning: 


(a) JOINT PARTICIPATION f . 
The conjoins are interpreted as jointly constituting a single participant (cf 
10.18/7) in the process or relationship described by the clause. The sentence: 


John and Mary played tennis against Susan and Bill. [1] 


may refer to a single combined process, viz a game of doubles, as shown in 
Fig 13.602; but the same sentence might also have a segregatory interpreta- 
tion, referring to four games of singles as shown in Fig 13.60b. 

A further segregatory interpretation involving two singles games, as 
represented in Fig 13.60c, is the one that would be selected if the adverb 
respectively were added to [1] (cf 13.63): 


J S J —— S J ————8S 
——>4, 

M B M————3 8 M — ——— B 

Fig 13.60a y Fig 13.60b Fig 13.60c 


: (X) 
KEY 


S Susan 
B Bill 


X \ other players 
JE 


Fig 13.60d Fig 13.60e 


f 
(b) MUTUAL PARTICIPATION 
The conjoins are interpreted as entering into a symmetric or reciprocal 
relation to each other, as indicated in Fig 13.60d. This is one interpretation 
of: 


John and Mary played tennis. 


But this sentence also allows a segregatory interpretation ‘John and Mary 
each played tennis (with somebody) as suggested by Fig 13.60e. The 
symmetric interpretation can be made explicit by adding or substituting 
some expression containing each other or one another. 


Note 
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Further examples of mutual participation are: 


Peter and Bob separated. 

Paula and her brother look alike. 
Mary and Paul are just good friends. 
John and Peter have different tastes. 


Note the use of the plural nouns in complement position to indicate re- 
ciprocity: 


Mary and Susan are sisters/cousins/colleagues (of each other). 


The corresponding singular complement cannot be used with reciprocal 
meaning: ?Mary is a cousin and Susan is a cousin. But with the segregatory 
meaning of Mary and Susan are teachers, the corresponding conjoined 
singular constructions make an acceptable paraphrase: Mary is a teacher and 
Susan is a teacher. The same meaning of mutual participation occurs with 
three or more conjoins: Smith, Brown, and Robinson became partners. 


(c). UNITARY PARTICIPATION 

In some cases the conjoins are so closely linked in meaning that they 
participate in the meaning of the clause as if they referred to a single object. 
The whole phrase may behave as a singular noun phrase for purposes of 
concord (cf 10.37/) : 


Law and order is a primary concern of the new administration. 


Other examples are fish and chips, a ball and chain, bread and butter, the Stars 
and Stripes, and titles and names such as Fathers and Sons (a novel by 
Turgenev) and the Fox and Hounds (a public house). It is a characteristic of 
such unitary phrases that the order of the conjoins cannot be varied, and that 
no determiner precedes the second conjoin (cf 13.67). 


[a] The distinction between combinatory and segregatory meaning applies not only to conjoint 
noun phrases, but to plural noun phrases in general. Thus the combinatory meanings of: 

They are married. The three girls look alike. 

We haven't met before. He painted the cars in two colours. 
contrast with the segregatory meanings of They are feverish; The three girls have a cold. 
[b] A special case of mutual participation is the use of and as a noun phrase coordinator 
following between (cf 9.39). 


Indicators of segregatory meaning 
Certain markers explicitly indicate that the coordination is segregatory: 


both (. . . and) neither . . . nor 
each respective (formal 


respectively (formal? 
apiece (rather rare) 


While John and Mary have won a prize is ambiguous, we are left in no doubt 
that two prizes were won in: 


John and Mary have each won a prize. 
John and Mary have won a prize each. 
Both John and Mary have won a prize. 
John and Mary have both won a prize. 


Additional exercises 
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[«22:7] Write sentences about yourself. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


(yesterday morning) 
(last night) 

(y essenaay fatus qmo o1) ee. m oe ee en ee. 
(... days ago) qm. E EIE MMC.  -—— o mo 
(last week) setae ei n enc A REMEDIES os ots 
(stt Wee e MM nl c MM RE MN MENU LE aa 


ey Which is right? 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


"le Sue working? (C). ‘No, she’s on holiday’ 
A Does Sue work? B Is working Sue? C Is Sue working? D Does work Sue? 
AVNET cocto TEN ? ‘Ina village near London: 


A lives your uncle B does your uncle live C your uncle lives D does live your uncle 


lispealaltallanab Ute. ache UT French. 
A | speak not B I’m not speaking C | doesnt speak D | dont speak 
AMRES TOME erecto EIOS a shower at the moment: 


AHeshaving | BHehave | CHehas D He has had 


NVI cL UU angry with me yesterday? 
A were you B was you C you were D have you been 
My evouca niin S Gaos Drain ases tttm it four times. 


A l'm seeing Blsee  Clwasseeing D lve seen 


hse manes. drea ate out last night. | was too tired. 
Adontgo . Bdidntwent ^ Cdidntgo D haven't gone 


Tinaistom nicae NS In cem there all her life. 
Aisliving ^ Bhaslived — Clives D lived 


My TEIL c. RR for me when | arrived. 
A waited B has waited C was waiting D has been waiting 
Tuo loire. -—— "——— English? ‘Six months: 


A do you learn B are you learning C you are learning D have you been learning 


Paul is Canadian, but he lives in France. He has been there is ! 
A for three years B since three years C three years ago D during three years 


AWINRIE TUBE, ctr REED EINE ? ‘About an hour ago: 
A has Lisa phoned B Lisahas phoned C did Lisaphone D is Lisa phoning 


Ee uum c —À when you saw her? 
A did Sue wear B was Sue wearing C has Sue worn D was wearing Sue 


GINVE lio uu „a car, but | want to learn: 
A | never drive B I'm never driving C l've never driven D | was never driving 


| saw Helen at the station when | was going to work this morning, but she 
Ex CN SL Mu 
A didn’t see Bdontsee C hasn't seen D didn't saw 


Note 
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However, : because of the distributive meaning of each (cf 6.51), there is a 
potential difference of meaning between [1] and [2]: 


John and Mary have each won prizes. [1] 
John and Mary have both won prizes. [2] 


Both permits the distributive interpretation of prizes which occurs in [1] 
(= John has won prizes and Mary has won prizes), but also permits the 
nondistributive interpretation whereby prizes might refer to one prize won 
by John and another prize won by Mary. 

Corresponding to the positive correlative both ... and is the negative 
correlative neither . . . nor, which likewise has segregatory force: 


John and Mary didn't win a prize. [3] 
Neither John nor Mary won a prize. [4] 


Whereas [3] is ambiguous, [4] is unambiguously segregatory, making it clear 


` that two prize-winnings were involved. Or following a negative (cf 13.31) has 


a similar effect, seen in the contrast between the combinatory/segregatory 
ambiguity of [5] and the segregatory meaning of [6]: 


He wouldn't lend his books to Tom and Alice. [5] 
He wouldn't lend his books to Tom or Alice. [6] 


[a] Apiece, a less common adverb which marks segregatory meaning, is normally placed finally 
after a direct object: 

John and Mary have won a prize apiece. 
It is restricted to clauses with an object, to which it gives the distributive i interpretation of each. 
[b] The ambiguity observed in [2] above remains when the coordinate subject is replaced by a 
plural noun phrase: My children have both won prizes. (Cf 13.66 Note [d] and 10.47 on distributive 


number.) 

Respective ` 

The adjective respective premodifies a plural noun phrase, eg as object, to 
indicate segregatory interpretation of a preceding conjoint noun phrase. In 
this function, itis normally preceded by a plural possessive pronoun: 


Jill and Ben visited their uncles. — N 
This could mean: 


(a) Jill visited her uncle(s) and Ben visited his uncle(s). 
(b) Jill and Ben together visited the uncles they have in common. 
(c) Jill and Ben together visited Jill’s uncle(s) and also Ben’s. 


On the other hand: 
Jill and Ben visited their respective uncles. 


can only mean (a). The use of respective does not, however, help us distinguish 
the number of uncles, since respective cannot be used with a singular noun- 
phrase head: 


*Jill and Ben visited their respective uncle. 


The related noun phrases do not have to be in a subject-object relationship: 
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We interviewed ‘the Director and the Producer in their respective offices. 
Mary and Susan went to their respective homes. 


They can even be in different clauses or sentences: 


Bob and his best friend have had some serious trouble at school lately. 
Their respective parents are going to see the principal about the 
complaints. 


Like other markers of segregatory meaning, respective can be used analogously with preceding 
plural noun phrases: The boys visited their respective uncles. 


Respectively 

The adverb respectively is used to indicate segregatory meaning, and also tells 
us which constituents go with which when there are two parallel coordinate 
constructions. For example, if there are two sets of conjoins [A] and [B] . . . 
[C] and [D], respectively makes it clear that [A] goes with [C], and [B] goes 
with [D]. It can be added to the front or end of the second coordinate 
construction. Some illustrations follow: 


John, Peter, and Robert play football, basketball, and baseball 
respectively. : 
[= John plays football, Peter plays basketball, and Robert plays 
baseball] 

Arnold and his son were respectively the greatest educator and the 

` greatest critic of the Victorian age. 

[= Arnold was the greatest educator of the Victorian age, and his son 
was the greatest critic of the Victorian age] 

Smith and Jones are going to Paris and to Amsterdam respectively. 


The respectively construction is generally limited to formal discourse. In other 
contexts it smacks of pedantry. 


Coordination of parts of noun phrases 

When coordination takes place within a single noun phrase, it is often possible 
to postulate ellipsis from a full form in which coordination takes place 
between noun phrases: 


They sell [manual] and [electric] typewriters. [1] 

Your [son] and [daughter] look so much alike. [2] 
These may be expanded respectively to: 

They sell [manual typewriters] and [electric typewriters]. [1a] 

[Your son] and [your daughter] look so much alike. [2a] 


There is a further type of coordination within the noun phrase which allows 
no ellipsis at all. Thus [3] is not usually paraphrasable by [3a], or [4] by [4a]: 


They made [salmon] and [cucumber] sandwiches. [3] 
3 They made [salmon sandwiches] and [cucumber sandwiches]. ^ [3a] 


[Spacious] and [well-furnished] apartments to let. [4] 
# [Spacious apartments] and [well-furnished apartments] to let. [4a] 
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_ Here again, there isa distinction to be made, with and, between COMBINATORY 


and SEGREGATORY coordination. Combinatory coordination is associated 
with nonelliptical interpretation, and segregatory with ellipsis or quasi- 
ellipsis (cf 12.40). In the combinatory interpretation illustrated most clearly 
by [3], the conjoins act semantically ‘in combination’ with respect to the rest 
of the sentence. In the segregatory interpretation illustrated by [1], however, 
the parts of the noun phrase, and even of the clause, which are outside the 
conjoins can be regarded as the antecedents of an ellipsis or quasi-ellipsis, so 
that the noun phrase can be paraphrased by means of a coordination of noun 
phrases and ultimately of clauses. A test of segregatory coordination is 
whether the endorsing word both can be inserted before the first conjoin (cf 
13.35): [1] means They sell both manual and electric typewriters, but [3] does 
not normally mean They made both salmon and cucumber sandwiches. 


For some cases, it is possible to postulate yet a further stage of ellipsis, and to expand the conjoint 
noun phrase into a conjoint clause: 
[They sell manual typewriters] and [they sell electric typewriters]. f f1b] 
But such an analysis leads to. results which are both nonsensical and ungrammatical for other 
examples: 
*[Their son look alike] and [their daughter look alike]. [2b] 


As can be seen from the comparison of 13.64 [1] and [3] above, the 
combinatory/segregatory distinction may be made at various levels for the 
same construction. For example, the italicized phrase in: 


Those are the shelves for books on [skills,] {trades,] and [hobbies]. 


permits a combinatory interpretation of skil/s, trades, and hobbies whereby 
each of the books in the whole set is assumed to deal with all three subjects; 
but if we assume a segregatory interpretation at this level (ie, ‘books on skills, 


. books on trades, and books on hobbies"), there is still another level at which 


the combinatory interpretation is possible: viz the shelves in question could 
each contain à mixture of the three types of book. In contrast, a segregatory 
interpretation: pn this level would mean that each shelf is reserved for one 
kind of book [= ‘shelves for books on skills, shelves for books on trades, and 
shelves for books on hobbies’). In this way coordination creates possibilities 
of multiple ambiguity, and in general, the further down the tree of constituent 
structure the coordination occurs, the greater are the opportunities for 
ambiguity, in the manner indicated by Fig 13.65: 


Level 1 | Level 2 Level 3 


pcm d adi come nd LCS 
. etc 
combinatory i i 


combinatory combinatory 
Fig 13.65 


To avoid confusion, then, it is best to use the terms ‘combinatory’ and 
‘segregatory’ in respect to a given contrast of interpretation, rather than with 
more general reference to a grammatical construction. 


13.66 


Note 
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Coordination and number ; 

Essentially the question of whether a given noun phrase (simple or conjoint) 
is singular or plural depends on whether it refers to one or more than one 
member of a class of denotata. (For special problems of concord, cf 10.3777) 
For instance, two noun phrases, even when both are singular, form a plural 
conjoint phrase when they are coordinated by and: 


[Jane is well] and [Susan is well]. BUT: [Jane] ard [Susan] are well. 


Similarly with more complex noun phrases: 
[The King of Denmark] and [the Queen of Denmark] have arrived. — [1] 


The plural have is appropriate.in [1], because the subject refers to more than 
one person. The same is true when the determiner and modifier are ellipted, 
so that King and Queen are coordinated within a single noun phrase: 


The [King] and [Queen] of Denmark have arrived. [1a] 


If on the other hand the modifiers are coordinated, the noun head changes 
from singular to plural, thus indicating the plurality of the whole expression: 


The Presidents [of Greece] and [of Austria]were present at the ceremony. 
(= '[the President of Greece] and [the President of Austria] 


If the head, in such a case, is noncount, it cannot change to the plural, and 
there arises the oddity of a singular noun acting as head of a plural noun 
phrase (cf 10.38): 


[Indian] and [Chinese] tea smel! totally different from each other. 


(The plural teas would also be possible here, but would have the slightly 
different meaning of ‘kinds of tea’.) Another example is: 


[Red] and [white] cabbage are (both) useful ingredients for a salad. 


(Here the plural cabbages would be ludicrous, suggesting that each salad 
should contain whole cabbages; while the singular is would suggest that the 
variety of cabbage in question is particoloured red and white.) 


[a] An apparent exception which proves the rule is the case of coordinative apposition (cf 10.39), 
where two singular count noun phrases are placed in apposition to form a singular noun phrase: 
[Tom's father] and [Suzanne's uncle] is waiting for you. 
The only possible interpretation of this is that Tom's father and Suzanne's uncle are the same 
person. A similar conclusion must be drawn when two singular nouns are coordinated as heads 
of a singular noun phrase: 
The [owner] and [editor] of the Daily Post was a member of the club. 
[b] On the singular or plural number of noun phrases containing coordination by or, cf 10.41. 
[c] There is uncertainty over number where the many a construction (cf 5.23 Note [c]) is followed 
by singular heads conjoined by and: 


*are 


Many a boy and girl Ds left homeless. 


[d] A further uncertainty arises when a noun is postmodified by a prepositional phrase, the 
complement of which contains coordinated nouns or noun phrases with segregatory meaning: in 
the case(s) of France and Germany; at the back(s) of the stores and offices. Normally the singular 
will indicate combinatory meaning (eg: at the back of the stores and offices will suggest that the 
stores and offices comprise a single building or block of buildings). But where the singular is to 
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some degree a ‘frozen’ part of a complex preposition (c/9.11), the plural would not be acceptable: 
*in cases of fire and theft; *on the parts of all concerned. Yet even in idioms of this kind the ability 
to pluralize is exercised in other constructions (cf 10.47): 


a part 
Ww t all pl. i ieving victory. 
e must all play M (e in achieving victory 


Coordinated noun heads 
It is evident from what has been said in 13.64/that various ambiguities arise 
when the constituents of noun phrases are coordinated. 

When coordinated heads are preceded by a determiner, the usual inter- 
pretation is that the determiner applies to each of the conjoins: 


a [knife] and [fork] (= a knife and a fork) 
the [head] and [shoulders] (= the head and the shoulders) 
his [wife] and [child] (= his wife and his child) 


(On the interpretation of quantifiers such as many in many girls and boys, cf 
13.76.) 

A similar analysis in terms of segregatory coordination (ef 13.59) usually 
applies when the coordinated heads are preceded or followed by modifiers: 


old [men] and [women] (2 [old men] and [old women]) 
some [cows,] [pigs,] and [sheep] from our farm (= some cows from our 
farm, some pigs from our farm, and some sheep from our farm) 


But then there is also the possibility of interpreting these phrases as conjoint 
noun phrases: 


[Old men] and [women] were left to organize the community. 
At the market were [some cows,] (pigs,] and (sheep from our farm]. 


If the determiner is not repeated in the noninitial conjoins, however, an 
ellipsis of the:determiner is normally assumed: 


the [boys and [girls] staying at the hostel (= [the boys staying at the 
hostel] and [the girls staying at the hostel]) 


Coordinated premodifiers 
If modifiers are coordinated, there may again be ambiguity according to 
whether the construction is understood to be segregatory. Thus: 


He specializes in selling [old] and [valuable] books. 


may mean ‘books which are old and valuable’ (combinatory meaning) or ‘old 
books and valuable books' (segregatory meaning). Only the segregatory 
meaning is possible when the coordinated modifiers denote mutually ex- 
clusive properties: 


old and new furniture one-pound and two-pound jars 


Exceptions to this are colour adjectives (as in red, white, and blue flags), which 
allow the combinatory sense of ‘partly one colour, partly another’. On the 
other hand, only the combinatory interpretation is available if the head is a 
singular count noun: 


Dae x et t E cd 


Note 
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He is a dishonest and lazy student. 


Another sign of combinatory meaning is the possibility of replacing and by 
asyndetic coordination: 


He's a disuóNest, LÁzy stUdent. 
They sell o/d, battered furniture. 


This is not normally acceptable with segregatory meaning: 
?*'They sell old, new furniture. 


In fact, for a combinatory interpretation of modifiers, asyndetic coordination 
is generally preferred to syndetic coordination. Again, however, colour 
adjectives are exceptional: and in such expressions as a red and green uniform 
cannot be omitted, even though the meaning is combinatory. 

_ The endorsing item both placed at the beginning of a noun phrase identifies 
coordination of premodifiers as segregatory: 


both young and old people ` [= both young people and old people] 


But when the adjectives are placed in a predicative position, the converse 
applies, and the combinatory interpretation is selected: 


*Men who were both young and old were invited. 
Students who are both honest and clever always succeed. 


[a] If the adjective phrase is postpositive (7.21), both ... and is possible with either type of 
meaning, but the segregatory meaning is often marked by pitch movement, as indicated below: 
Men both 1 old and | young were invited. 
Students both honest and clever always succeed. 
[b] With a series of adjectives, the final and is occasionally omitted even with segregatory 
meaníng: 
Old, young, wise, foolish, tall, (and) short men were invited without distinction. 
[c] Occasionally a noun modifier is coordinated with an adjective modifier, as in country and 
western music. 
[d] With or and either . . . or, the segregatory interpretation of premodifiers occurs even with 
singular heads; eg: It's a Georgian or Regency sofa. 


Coordinated postmodifiers 

Coordinated postmodifiers, like coordinated premodifiers, afford the possi- 
bility of either a segregatory or a combinatory interpretation of and. The 
following is likely to have a combinatory interpretation: 


The bus for the Houses of Parliament and (for) Westminster Abbey 
leaves from this point. 


But if the phrase is in the plural, an ambiguity results: 


the buses for the Houses of Parliament and (for) Westminster Abbey 


This could in theory mean either: ‘the buses which go both to the Houses of 
Parliament and to Westminster Abbey’ or ‘the bus(es) for the Houses of 
Parliament and the bus(es) for Westminster Abbey’. The singular head bus 
does not allow the second segregatory interpretation with and. 

The second preposition in examples such as these may be readily omitted, 
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so that the-coordination becomes one of prepositional complements rather 
than of prepositional phrases. But then a combinatory meaning is favoured ; 
whereas if the preposition is repeated, a segregatory meaning is more 
probable. Hence these are likely to have different interpretations: 


Elsa Graham's books on [reptiles] and [amphibians] 
(probably combinatory) 

Elsa Graham's books [on reptiles] and [on amphibians] 
(almost certainly segregatory). 


Here again (cf 13.68 Note [d]), the segregatory interpretation is possible with a singular head 
and with or as coordinator: 
You have to take a bus for the Houses of Parliament or for Westminster Abbey. 


Further ambiguities of coordination in tlie noun phrase 

If a phrase containing modifiers coordinated by and has a singular count 
noun head, only one interpretation, the combinatory one, is possible. But if 
ithas a plural head, there are four possible segregatory interpretations for a 
noun phrase containing two conjoins: 


the meetings on Monday and on Tuesday 
[= ‘the meeting on Monday and the meeting on Tuesday’ 
OR 'the meetings on Monday and the meeting on Tuesday' 
OR ‘the meeting on Monday and the meetings on Tuesday’ 
or ‘the meetings on Monday and the meetings on Tuesday’] 


Every time an extra conjoin is added (as in the meetings on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday) the number of interpretations is doubled. The ambiguities 
can be avoided, if desired, by the use of the nonelliptical equivalents. 

In addition, this phrase allows a combinatory interpretation: viz that the 
meetings, or some of the meetings, lasted for both days. The combinatory 
interpretation would, however, be more likely if the second preposition were 
ellipted: the meetings on Monday and Tuesday. 


A similar set'of readings is possible for: 


bills for gas and (for) electricity — ^ 
the taxes on earned and (on) unearned income 


Since tax is sometimes a noncount noun, it is also possible to read the 
segregatory readings into the corresponding singular phrase: the tax on earned 
and (on) unearned income. 


The following example shows how the segregatory reading of tax on earned and unearned income 
can be associated with the mutual participation (cf 13.60 Note [b]) of between: 

There is no difference between the tax on earned and( = ‘that on'] unearned income. 
Although the occurrence of a singular noun phrase as complement of between seems irregular, 
this sentence is in fact constructed regularly according to the principles outlined in preceding 
sections. ! 


Coordination of determiners and numerals 
The coordination of determiners is comparatively rare. The following are 
possible, but are unidiomatic: this or other books, these and those chairs, a few 
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or many students, and there is a preference for a synonymous construction 
with conjoint noun phrases, such as this book and that (one), a few students or 
many, where the second conjoin is a noun phrase reduced by substitution or 
ellipsis. Comparative forms are more easily coordinated: 


Would you prefer MORE or LÈSS sugar? 
[= <‘... more sugar or less sugar?'] 


but even here the equivalent noun-phrase coordination, with reduction of the 
second conjoin by standard ellipsis, may be preferred: 


Would you prefer MORE sugar or LESS 4 ? 


There are some instances of idioms in which determiners are coordinated; eg 
the redundant and emphatic conjoining of each and every in: 


The secret was kept by each and every one of us. 


Cardinal numerals are frequently coordinated with or, but here again there 
is an idiomatic function. Five or six means, for example, ‘approximately in 
the range of five and six’; ten or twenty means ‘a number in the region of 10 
or 20°; and the most frequently-occurring coordination of this type, one or 
two, has the special idiomatic sense ‘a small number’. This approximative 
use of numerals does not apply when the correlative either . . . or is used: 


Jam inviting one or two students to a party. 
does not mean the same as: 


lam inviting either one or two students to a party. 


[a] Occasionally a postdeterminer such as few or many may be coordinated with an adjective: 
his few but intelligent remarks. Note also the idiom few and far between. 

[b] The coordination of a singular with a plural determinative leads to an anomaly of concord: 
logically, the head of the noun phrase could be either singular or plural, The difficulty is resolved 
(cf 10.41) by making the head agree with the last conjoin: one or two students (NOT *one or two 
student); this and other arguments (NOT "this and other argument). 

[c] Mention should be made of the rarity and ad hoc quality of coordinations of the definite and 
indefinite articles: She is the (or a) professor in the department; He may be a, or even the, Vice- 
Chairman of the party. Such coordination takes place only with or, and the unreduced 
pronunciations of the articles (/e1/ and /6i:/) are normally required. 


Coordination of genitives 

Like determiners, genitives, when used in determinative function, are not 
often coordinated, and there is some uneasiness about the appropriate 
construction to use. A coordination of genitives such as John's and Mary's 
children resembles a coordination of modifiers in that it may be interpreted 
in either a combinatory or a segregatory fashion: 


combinatory meaning: ‘the children who are joint offspring of 


John and Mary' (A) 

segregatory meanings: ‘John’s child and Mary's child’ (B) 
OR ‘John’s children and Mary's child’ (C) 

OR ‘John’s child and Mary's children’ (D) 

OR ‘John’s children and Mary's children’ (E) 
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And as in the case of postmodifiers, a further ellipsis is common if the 
combinatory meaning is intended. The following can be given only reading 
(A) above: 


[John] and [Mary]'s children (cf the children of J ohn and Mary) 


Here-the 's is outside the coordinate construction, and is added to the whole 
conjoint noun phrase John and Mary. In this, it resembles the 's of group 
genitives (cf 5.123), which is a suffix to a phrase rather than to a single word. 


The group genitive construction of John and Mary's children is characteristic of informal speech. 
In formal English, this construction is sometimes felt to be incorrect, and the construction of the 
children of John and’ Mary or (less commonly) John's and Mary's children might be preferred 
instead. The latter construction, however, is forced and awkward, especially if the conjoins are 
strongly associated with one another: ?Laurel's and Hardy's hilarious screen comedies. 


Coordination of possessive pronouns 
Another problem of usage arises over the coordination of possessive pro- 
nouns. Two alternative constructions are the following: 


(a) [POSSESSIVE] + [POSSESSIVE] + . . . HEAD 

eg: your and my problems; their and our students 
(b) [POSSESSIVE + . . . HEAD . . .] + [POSSESSIVE] 

eg: your problems and mine; their students and ours 


In (a) both possessives have a determinative function, while in (b) the second 
possessive pronoun has an independent function (cf 6.29f), so that strictly 
this is a conjoining of noun phrases rather than of possessives. Construction 
(b) is often preferred to construction (a), which can seem to be awkward. All 
these constructions, however, suggest a segregatory interpretation, and if a 
combinatory meaning is intended, a periphrasis may be preferred; eg: her 
and my policy|policies may be replaced by the policy[policies which she and I 
share. Yet another construction is sometimes encountered, but is not fully 
acceptable: 


(c) [POSSESSIVE] + [POSSESSIVE + . . . HEAD . ..] 
eg: ?yours and my problems; ?theirs and our students 


This differs from (a) in that the first conjoin is an independent possessive 
pronoun such às yours, or hers, and differs from (b) in that the order of the 
conjoins is reversed. Of course, in many situations the awkwardness of this 
coordination of pronouns can be avoided by an inclusive use of our or your: 
our problems, eic. 


[a] The polite order of conjoined personal pronouns (cf 13.56 Note [a]) may be applied to 
possessive pronouns, as well as to pronouns in the subjective or objective case: your, his, and my 
reports; your and my books; etc. 

[b] The difference between constructions (b) and (c) above is neutralized in the case of his, since 
there is no contrast in this pronoun between the determinative and independent form of the 
possessive pronoun: his and my favourite drink. 


Coordination of genitives with possessive pronouns 
Three constructions corresponding to (a—c) above are also available when 
mixed coordinations of genitives and possessives are required. Here again, 
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some uneasiness is felt in the choice of construction. For (a) and (b), there 


‘are variant orders: the possessive may precede the genitive, or vice versa: 


(a) [GENITIVE] + [POSSESSIVE] . . . + HEAD 
[POSSESSIVE] + [GENITIVE]... + HEAD 


eg: ?my husband's and my names; your and your wife's bank account 
This construction is rarely used, and is felt to be awkward. 


(b) [GENITIVE + . . . HEAD. . .] + [POSSESSIVE] 
[POSSESSIVE +... HEAD]. . . + [GENITIVE] 


eg: my husband's name and mine; your bank account and your husband's 


This construction is less awkward than (a), but is clearly associated with 
segregatory coordination. Thus your bank account and your husband's could 
not normally refer to a joint bank account shared by husband and wife. Also, 
since (b) is technically a coordination of noun phrases rather than of 
determinatives, this construction does not permit a 'segregatory singular? 
interpretation of a plural noun as head. For instance, Jack's and my dogs 
could mean ‘Jack’s dog and my dog"; but Jack's dogs and mine would tend to 
imply that Jack has:more than one dog. 

A construction corresponding to (c) in 13.73, where the independent 
possessive pronoun (cf 6.29) precedes the genitive, is a further possibility, 
which however has limited acceptability : 


(c) [POSSESSIVE] + [GENITIVE]... + HEAD] 
?yours and your husband's bank account 


There is yet one further option, which corresponds to the construction of John and Mary's 
children (cf 13.72), and which resembles it in being associated with informal style and 
combinatory meaning: you and your husband's bank account. This will often be felt to be 
unacceptable where the first conjoin is a noun, or a phrase with a noun head, or a pronoun in the 
subjective case: ?they and their friends’ surprise; "John and her book. The use of an objective 
pronoun for the first conjoin is also possible, but is nonstandard: ?me and my husband's bank 


account. 


Other elliptical coordinations within the noun phrase 

We have already noted (cf 13.67) that when heads of noun phrases are 
conjoined, the determiner is often ellipted, resulting in a coordination at 
word level rather than at phrase level, with two nouns sharing a single 
determiner: 


a [boy] or , [girl] 

that [butter] and 4 [milk] 
the [house] and 4 [gardens] 
my [father] and 4 [mother] 


The same kind of ellipsis may be observed when the determiner is 
accompanied by one or more modifiers: 


those delicious [pies] and 4 [pastries] 


Yet another kind of ellipsis takes place when one or more modifiers are 
included in the conjoins. The units thus coordinated dre neither words nor 
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phrases, but the intermediate units we earlier called: NOMINAL EXPRESSIONS 
(cf 12.16): l 


those [mince pies] and [Danish pastries] 
those delicious [mince pies] and [Danish pastries] 
those delicious [mince pies] and [Danish pastries] that you bought 


In such constructions, the limits of the conjoins are variable, and this leads 
to ambiguity. My elder brother and sister, for example, may be interpreted as 
my elder [brother] and [sister] (= ‘my elder brother and my elder sister’), or as 
my [elder brother] and [sister] (= ‘my elder brother and my sister’). Of these 
two interpretations, the former is preferred, for the latter meaning would be 
singled out by the repetition of my before sister. The following illustrates a 
similar but more complex kind of ambiguity of construction: 


The Municipal Art Gallery is famous for its still life paintings and 
drawings by Van Gogh. 


Four interpretations are possible: 


(a) its still life [paintings] and [drawings] by Van Gogh 
(b) its [still life paintings] and [drawings] by Van Gogh 
(c) its [still life paintings] and [drawings by Van Gogh] 
(d) its still life [paintings] and [drawings by Van Gogh] 


Other things being equal, an interpretation which preserves a parallelism 
between the conjoins will be preferred to one which does not. On this ground, 
(a) and (c) are more likely readings of the above example than (b) and (d); 
reading (b) is quite possible, however, because of the close association 
between still life and paintings. 


Scope of quantifiers and numerals in the noun phrase 

In 13.45 we studied the way in which quantifiers within the clause include 
coordinate constructions in their scope. A similar phenomenon occurs in the 
noun phrase, when quantifying determiners or numerals include within their 
scope the coordination of nominal expressions such as those discussed in 
13.75 above. Ín such cases, the noun.phrase cannot be expanded in the 
regular fashion, by repetition of the determinative item: 


They have no books or magazines for sale. 
[= no books and no magazines... .] 
[# no books or no magazines . . .] (cf 13.31) 
They're góing to plant several flowering trees or shrubs. 
[+ several flowering trees or several flowering shrubs] 
There are ten boys and girls in the playgroup. 


In the last example, ten may or may not include boys and girls in its scope. 
Hence it is possible that this phrase refers to a group of children adding up 
to a total of ten, rather than to a group of ten boys and ten girls. The former 
interpretation is not always selected, however, since ten husbands and wives 
or ten knives and forks would invite the contrary reading ‘ten of the one and 
ten of the other’. This is because a husband and wife, or a knife and fork, 
form a unit in a way in which a boy and a girl do not. 


13.77 


13.78 
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Coordination of other constituents 

All the.main variations of construction we have noted in connection with 
clauses and noun phrases are also found in verb phrases, adjective phrases, 
adverb phrases, and prepositional phrases. The central coordinators and and 
or, and to a lesser extent but, are used as linkers. In the cases of and and or, 
there may be more than two conjoins in a given construction. Coordination 
is asyndetic, syndetic, or polysyndetic. When ard is the coordinator, there is 
a further choice between combinatory and segregatory readings. Some 
representative examples of other phrases are given below. 


Coordination of verbs and verb phrases 
Verb phrase coordination is illustrated in: 


Heinrich Schmidt [was born,] [/ived,] and [died] in the city of Vienna. [1] 
Good cooking [can disguise] but [cannot improve,] the quality of 

the ingredients. [2] 

` Yesterday we [bought] and [sold] ten paintings. [3] 


The implication of chronological sequence which is found in clause 
coordination (cf 13.23) is also found, if the main verb has dynamic meaning, 
in verb phrase coordination. We may contrast, in this respect, the stative 
verb meanings of She knows and admires your work and the dynamic verb 
meanings of George repaired and sold the car. 

Coordination of main verbs, with shared auxiliary verb(s), is common: 


Ihave washed and dried the dishes. 

The guests were sitting or lounging around in the front room. 

Quite a large number of people might have been killed or injured by 
the explosion. 


Coordination of auxiliary verbs is less common and somewhat formal: 


The country can and must recover from its present crisis. 
Staffordshire pottery always was, is, and will be prized by collectors. 


It is perhaps less rare when the auxiliaries are conjoined by or: 
He may, or (certainly) should, resign. 


But coordination then has the character of an interpolation (cf 13.95/f). 


When two dynamic verbs of opposite meaning are conjoined, especially when combined with 
the progressive, the meaning of the construction is often iterative (cf 13.101): He lay there opening 
and shutting his eyes (ie repeatedly]; Visitors came and went throughout the summer. 


Coordination of adjectives and adjective phrases 
Adjective phrases are coordinated in: 


The journey was long and extremely arduous. 
Our team is very fit, very keen, and ready to face the strongest competition 
in the world. 


In the following, there is a coordination of adjective heads: 


I'm feeling younger and healthier than I have felt for years. 
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But in the following, there is an ambiguity, according to whether the 
premodifier belongs to the first conjoin or to both conjoins: 


The souvenirs they bought were very cheap and gaudy. 
Itis unclear whether the analysis should be: 
[very cheap] and [gaudy] OR — very [cheap] and [gaudy] 


But the second reading, in which the premodifier applies to the whole 
sequence, is preferred. A change in the order of the words will eliminate the 
ambiguity: 


The souvenirs they bought were [gaudy] and [very cheap]. 


Adjectives can be coordinated either in predicative position, as above, or in 
attributive position: . 


His clear and forceful delivery impressed his audience. n 
In attributive position (cf 13.68), the coordinator and is often omitted: 
His clear, forceful delivery impressed his audience. [2] 


The asyndetic construction in [2] is combinatory, and is associated with 
nonrestrictive modification (cf 17.95). It also suggests, more than the syndetic 
one, that the two epithets are meant to contribute to the same general effect: 
ie‘... clear and, I may go so far as to say, forceful’. The syndetic construction 
of [1], on the other hand, has the additional possibility of a segregatory 
interpretation if the head noun is plural or noncount: 


old and dilapidated buildings wet and windy weather 


These phrases, ih contrast to those of [1] and [2], are ambiguous. 
Coordination of adverbs and adverb phrases 


13.80 Coordinated adverbs and adverb phrases are normally of the same semantic 
class (eg of time, of place, of manner): 


She made thd announcement quietly but quite confidently. 

The Governor never arrives earlier or later than the time of an 
appointment. 

The piston moved up and down with increasing speed. 

I have only spoken to her once or twice. 


In this last example, once or twice is likely to have the vague meaning ‘a few 
times’, comparable to the use of one or two as discussed in 13.71. The rarer 
case of coordination, in which the adverbs or adverb phrases are re of different 
semantic classes, is illustrated by: 


He complained strenuously and often. 
They met somewhere and sometime, but I have forgotten how or why. 


Coordination of prepositions and prepositional phrases 
13.81 The following illustrate coordination of prepositional phrases: 


1 


Note 
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He spoke for the first motion but against the second motion. 

John complained both to Mary and to Peter. 

They are going to France, to Germany, or to Switzerland. P 

The talks held in 1951, in 1952, and in 1955 met with only limited 
success. 


If the two or more prepositions are identical, all but the first preposition can 
be ellipted; eg: to Mary and Peter; in 1951 and 1952 (but a combinatory 
meaning is then allowed; cf 13.70). Further possibilities are the ellipsis.of 
part of the prepositional complement in the first or subsequent conjoin (the 
former, cataphoric option being more formal): 


He spoke for the first 4 but against the second motion. 
He spoke for the first motion but against the second 4. 


or the ellipsis of the prepositional complement altogether, in which case the 
construction is simply one of coordinated prepositions: 


He climbed up and over the wall. 

[2 He climbed up the wall and over the wall 
Did you speak for or against the motion? : 
Do you like your coffee with or without milk? 


Also possible is a construction synonymous with the above in which ellipsis occurs in the second 
conjoin: 

Did you speak for the motion or against 4? 

Do you like your coffee with milk or without a? 
These appear to resemble cases where a prepositional adverb replaces a prepositional phrase (cf 
9,65--6); but in fact they belong to a different category, because they occur with words (without 
and against) which cannot normally be used as prepositional adverbs. We must therefore 
describe these as unusual cases of ellipsis in which a preposition appears without its prepositional 
complement. This analysis may be further extended to cases like Asparagus is expensive out of 
season and in, where, although in may be a prepositional adverb, in this instance it is obviously a 
preposition parallel to out of. The effect of placing in at the end, with ellipsis, in this way is to 
give it the emphasis associated with end focus (cf 18.99). 


Mixed coordination of adverbials 

The general principle governing the coordination of phrases and words is 
that the conjoins must belong to the same category, formally, functionally, 
and semantically. Sometimes, however, the normal formal parallelism is not 
maintained, so that there is coordination of different adverbial categories. In 
the following, adverb phrases are coordinated with prepositional phrases, 
and noun phrases with adverbial clauses. In each case, however, a close 
semantic parallel between the conjoins is maintained: 


The enemy attacked quickly and with great force. 
You can wash them manually or by using a machine. 
They can call this week or whenever you wish. 

I prefer the sentences below and on the next page. 


Coordination of subordinators 

If two subordinate clauses are identical except for their conjunctions, one of 
the clauses can be omitted, normally the first, so that coordination takes 
place between the conjunctions: 


Note 
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I atm prepared to meet them when and where they like. 
[= ... when they like and where they like] 
They will be arriving either before or after the show begins. 


[a] On the formulaic coordination if and only if, of 15.35 Note [i]. 
[b] 7f and when is a stereotyped expression weakening the expectation (conveyed by when alone) 
that the condition in the clause will be realized: 

If and when he buys a car, I'll try to persuade him to buy the insurance from me. 
With if and when ellipsis may be disregarded, since if and when has become a unit. Other 
institutionalized conjoinings of conjunctions are: as and when; unless and until. 


Coordination of interrogative words and relative pronouns 

Coordination can also take place between other clause-introducing words, 
such as interrogative words, whether they introduce an independent or a 
dependent clause (cf 11.14f): 


Iam determined to find out who or what caused this uproar. 
How and why did you break into my room? . 


A coordination of wh-words is not possible if the wA-words function as 
different elements of structure. For example, it is impossible to coordinate a 
subject who with an adverbial why: 


*Who and why broke into my room? 


But such a sentence becomes grammatical if the second wh-word is appended 
to the clause: À 


Who broke into my room, and why? 


This is because the appended why? counts as an elliptical clause (cf 12.63) 
(2 ‘why did they break into my room?’), and so the structural equivalence 
between the first conjoin and the second is restored. 

The same principle of structural and functional equivalence prevents 
coordination of relative pronouns, but the coordination of prepositional 
phrases containing a relative pronoun is quite common at the beginning of 
relative clauses ^ 


I want to kriow by whom and for whom it was ordered. 


} 
Additional constraints on coordination 


Restrictions on coordination of word-parts 

The minimal unit which can normally be coordinated is the word. There are, 
however, occasional exceptions to this limitation. Some derivational prefixes 
which tend to be contrasted and which tend to be loosely attached to their 
base can be conjoined; eg: ante- (or pre-) and post-natal; pro- and anti- 
establishment; sub- and super-human. Tightly-attached prefixes do not permit 
such coordination: *im- and ex-ports. 


13.86 
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Similarly, constituents of a compound can sometimes be coordinated, with 
ellipsis of the other constituent; eg: factory- and office-workers, sons- and 
daughters-in-law, hand-made and -packed, out- and in-patients, psycho- and 
sociolinguistics. Once again, these constituents are loosely attached, and we 
do not find linking in more cohesive compounds such as toothache and 
headache: *tooth- and headaches. 


Order of conjoins in word and phrase coordination 

Apart from semantic factors such as chronological sequence (cf 13.23) the 
order of conjoins in word and phrase coordination is relatively free. The 
order of conjoined words can, however, be influenced by a tendency for the 
longer word to come second (perhaps a variant of the end-weight principle; 
cf 18.9). This is particularly noticeable in so-called BINOMIALS, ie relatively 
fixed conjoint phrases having two members; eg: big and ugly, cup and saucer. 
One principle at work here appears to be a principle of rhythmic regularity: 
eg the dactylic rhythm of "ladies and 'gentleman, and the trochaic rhythm of 
'men and 'women, are preferable to the less balanced rhythm of *'gentlemen 
and 'ladies and *'women and 'men. It has also been argued that semantic 
factors play a role; eg that other things being equal, the first position is given 
to the semantically salient or culturally dominant member, as in father and 
son, gold and silver, great and small, this and that. Phonological constraints 
have also been suggested: that low vowels come after high ones; that back 
vowels come after front ones, etc. Whatever the constraints may be, they 
lead to stereotyped coordinations where the conjoins are virtually in an 
irreversible order; eg: odds and ends, bread and butter, law and order, by hook 
or by crook, through thick and thin; knife, fork, and spoon. 


[a] Arguably ‘cultural dominance’ can be extended to include the traditional sexual bias (cf/ 6.10) 
shown in the tendency to place male terms before female ones in cases like men and women, boys 
and girls, (if) he or she (wishes). This tendency is reversed in mother and father (where cultural 
dominance works in the opposite direction) and in /adies and gentlemen (influenced by the 
courtesy convention of ‘ladies first’). 

[b] On the ordering of you and 1, etc, cf 13.56 Note [a]. 


'ill-assorted' coordination: (a) semantic 

The requirement that the conjoins match one another in form, function, and 
meaning is observed with varying degrees of strictness. The following are 
apparently examples of a semantic violation ofthe constraint, but nevertheless 
such constructions can be used for humorous or rhetorical effect: 


She made up Aer mind and then her face. 
I drove home in a hurry and a borrowed car. 


Such examples can be expanded, by supplying ellipted elements, into 
grammatical sentences; eg: 


She made up her mind and then she made up her face. 


But itisclear from this that the ellipsis is based on an incongruous association 
of two homonymous idioms, make up (one's mind) and make up (one's face). It 
is to such examples of semantically ill-assorted coordination that the 
traditional term ZEUGMA is applied. 


13.88 
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‘ill-assorted’ coordination: (b) grammatical 
A different kind of ‘ill-assorted’ coordination is illustrated by the following: 


We have washed, dried, and put the dishes away. [1] 
By giving the police a pay rise, the Minister hopes to strengthen ` 
and make the force more efficient. [2] 


There is no difficulty in understanding such sentences; this time the anomaly 
is a matter of structure. They contain a false parallel, in that away in [1] and 
more efficient [2] are structurally outside the coordinate construction, and yet 
semantically apply only to the last conjoin. Sentence [1] ought to be a reduced 
form of: 


*We have washed the dishes away, we have dried the dishes away, and 
we have put the dishes away. 


but clearly this does not make sense. Such sentences are likely to occur in the 
impromptu use of language, but will be ‘corrected’ in the more considered 
and especially in the written use of language; [1], for example, can be changed 
to: f 

We have [washed,] [dried,] and [put away] the dishes. [la] 


(On the ordering of the verb put and the adverb away here, cf 16.4ff.) The 
term 'corrected' above has been advisedly enclosed in quotation marks, since 
it is not clear how far such examples are to be regarded as sentences which 
are ungrammatical in a descriptive sense, or as acceptable sentences 
stigmatized merely because of prescriptive tradition. Other instances of a 
similar kind are: 


The spy [was in his forties,] [of average build,] and [spoke with a 
slightly foreign accent]. [3] 
Had the queen [lived five years longer] or [had given birth to an 
heir], the subsequent history of the nation would have been 


very different. [4] 
Either [the children did not know what had happened], or [were 
trying to’ protect their parents]. ; [5] 
?Our ancient city [has], and [always will], be proud of its 
achievements. [6] 
I am fond both [of dogs] and [cats]. [7] 


The anomalous structure of such sentences can be discovered by expanding 
each coordination construction to a postulated unreduced version, ie by 
repeating Pon. or after each conjoin the parts of the sentence which lie 
outside the coordinate construction. The result will be an unacceptable 
sentence in each case. By way of illustration, the unreduced versions of [3] 
and [7] are: 


*The spy was in his forties, the spy of average build, and the spy 
spoke with a slightly foreign accent. [Ba] 
*I am fond of dogs and I am fond cats. [7a] 


The expansion in example [7a] is based on the principle that correlatives 
such as both . . . and mark the beginning of each conjoin. In fact, both cannot 


Note 
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introduce clause coordination (cf 13.35), and would therefore be omitted 
from an unreduced sentence such as [7a]. 


Grammatically ill-assorted coordination can also occur at the morphological level: 

The reader is invited to try the experiment for his or herself before reading on. 
The problem with this example is revealed if we expand the first conjoin to Aisse/f (which is not 
grammatical in standard English) by assuming, as the construction seems to require, an ellipsis 
of -se/f. Compare a related difficulty of coordinated possessive pronouns in [3.73. 


'ill-assorted coordination’: (c) lexical 
A third type of ‘ill-assorted’ coordination is illustrated by the following: 


He was ashamed and alarmed at the vengeful attitude of the 
War Cabinet. 


Here the speaker confuses the prepositions of the two combinations ashamed 
of and alarmed at. The cause of the false parallel in this case is lexical, in the 
specific combinations of adjective and preposition (cf 16.69), rather than 
grammatical. Such confusions, which are not unusual, can be remedied by 
an insertion of the appropriate first preposition: He was ashamed of and 
alarmed at . 


Less common types of coordination 


Complex coordination 

Up to this point we have been concerned with simple coordination: that is, 
the coordination of single grammatical constituents such as clauses, 
predications, phrases, and words. We turn now to three less regular and less 
common types of coordination, viz complex coordination, appended 
coordination, and interpolated coordination: these types of coordination 
may be seen as related, by ellipsis, to the coordination of clauses. 

We apply the term COMPLEX COORDINATION to coordinate constructions of 
which the conjoins are combinations of units, rather than single units. In the 
clause, for example, it is possible not merely to coordinate objects or to 
coordinate complements; but also to coordinate one combination of object 
and complement with another combination of object and complement. 


Our first examples illustrate coordination of contiguous combinations of 
elements in final position in the clause. (We reserve noncontiguous cases 
until 13.92.) 


(i) INDIRECT OBJECT + DIRECT OBJECT 
We gave [William a book on stamps], and [Mary a book on painting]. 


(ii) OBJECT + OBJECT COMPLEMENT 
Jack painted [the kitchen white] and [the living room blue]. 


13.92 
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(iii) OBJECT + ADVERBIAL 
You should serve [the coffee in a sida and [the lemonade in a glass] 


(iv) ADVERBIAL + ADVERBIAL 
Paula is flying [to Madrid tonight] and [to Athens next week]. 


Such coordination usually establishes a strong parallelism between the 
conjoins, and for this reason it tends to be associated with a premeditated, 
written style of English, rather than with informal conversation. 

But there is another type of complex coordination where there is no strong 
parallelism. In this type, the conjoins are unequal because one conjoin 
contains one or more adverbials where the other does not: 


I found the music [unexciting] and - [frankly — discordant]. 
He wears [smart clothes], and [sometimes a yachting cap at weekends]: 


Such examples are more likely to occur in informal speech. 


Gapping 

The phenomenon known as GAPPING occurs when a second or subsequent 
conjoin of a complex coordination contains a medial ellipsis. This happens 
whenever the elements being coordinated are noncontiguous elements in the 
clause. For example: 


(i) SUBJECT + OBJECT 
[One girl has written a poem], and [the other , a short story]. 


(ii) SUBJECT + ADVERBIAL(S) 
[Smith completed the course in thirty-five minutes], and [Johnson :, 
in thirty-seven]. 

(iii) SUBJECT -- COMPLEMENT 
{Jane has looked more healthy], and [Maurice 4 more relaxed], since 
their holiday. 


if 
There is normally prosodic separation of the conjoins, and in addition, the 
‘gap’ or medial ellipsis is often marked by the end of a tone unit: 


Maggie ordered a banana sPLÍT| and M¥ra| an ice-cream sUNdae.| 


Coordination with gapping is apparently more difficult to decode and 
comprehend than coordination without gapping. An indication of this is that 
nongapped interpretations are preferred to gapped interpretations in cases 
where a sentence permits both kinds of interpretation. In a sentence such as 
[1], for example, the interpretation indicated by [la] will be chosen in 
preference to that of [1b]: 


Barbara gave Sue a magnolia and Ada a camellia. [1] 
[= Barbara gave Sue a magnolia and Barbara gave Ada a 
camellia] . [1a] 


[+ Barbara gave Sue a magnolia and Ada gave Sue a camellia] [1b] 


[a] An additional, rather rare, kind of gapping is that in which the conjoins consist of a subject 
followed by a predication (the finite verb being ellipted): 

John can clean the shed and Sidney 4 feed the chickens. 

The fortress had been attacked and its commander , killed. 
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[b] The first element of a gapped coordination is normally the subject of the clause; but 


. exceptions to this occur with fronting (cf 18.20), if the first element is an object or an adverbial, 


and the subject is ellipted: 

The towns they attacked with tanks, and the villages 4 with aeroplanes. 

To God he committed his soul, and to the fire 4 his body. 
[c] Coordinations of nonfinal sequences of clause elements, eg subject -- verb, will be viewed 
not as complex coordination, but as interpolated coordination (cf 13.95). 


For a construction to count as an acceptable gapping, it is necessary that 
each conjoin consist of a sequence of units at the same level of structure: viz 
at the level of clause structure. It is not possible, for instance, for each conjoin 
to consist of a verb phrase together with the first word (a preposition) of a 
prepositional phrase. Thus: 


Roberts won in 1979 and Dingwall in 1980. 
is grammatical, but not: 
*Roberts won in 1979 and Dingwall 1980. 


This applies even to clauses where the verb and the preposition form a ‘prepositional verb” (cf 
16.5), and where the prepositional complement resembles a direct object, Although the 
preposition in such cases appears to be more closely related to the verb than to its complement, 
the ellipsis of the preposition is not permissible: 
*I looked at Agnes, and she me. 
Contrast: 
I saw Agnes, and she me. 


Appended coordination 

There is a loose kind of coordination in which the second conjoin is appended 
to the clause in which the first conjoin occurs (cf appended clauses, 12.70). In 
fact, it is preferable to regard all such cases as clause coordination with 
ellipsis: 


John writes extremely well — and sALly, TOO. 11 
My mother plays badminton, and sometimes even tennis. [2] 
He got a bike for his birthday, and a book and a fountain pen. [3] 
His left hook could fell the champion, and indeed any other boxer 

in his class. [4] 


Unlike complex coordination, this type of coordination is characteristic of 
informal speech. We could argue that [la] is a case of noun phrase 
coordination, and is a variant of [1] without a discontinuous subject: 


John and Sally write extremely well. [la] 


But this does not account for the singular verb in [1], and it is more realistic 
to classify such a construction as a coordination of clauses in which the 
second conjoin, which is elliptical, is added as an afterthought. This latter 
description also accords better with examples like [2] in which the appended 
subject is accompanied by an adverbial. In [2] it is the object of an elliptical 
clause which is appended, rather than a subject. 

With and, appended coordination has the air of a makeshift improvisation, 
sometimes accompanied by rhetorical emphasis (as in [4]). But with or and 


[ 24 | Complete the sentences. 
(1) 


Additional exercises 


Units 21-22, Appendix 1 


These houses were built... (build) 20 years ago. 
Before that there was a cinema here, but the 

[Trio m o M (damage) in a fire 
and had to (knock down). 


Sz Complete the sentences. 
1 


James Street, but the name 
(change) a few years ago. 


f 
Tits bilo lere emen ee (build) in 1955. 
[rm nN, Sr TE (use) by hundreds 
of people every day. At the moment the bridge 
Ps dais OEE tc MR (paint). | 
(4) nD 
E 
JOHNSON'S CYCLES 
Liew 
= a 
his isabieyeletactonys Bieyelesia ene 
NE . 05 (make) here since 1971. 


| It's the largest bicycle factory in the country. 
Thousands of bicycles 
| (produce) here every year. 


We... were invited... (invite) to the party, but we didn’t go. 
P iheimuseuinisveny popula EVERY e er (visit) by thousands of people. 
24 Mein ao Ul Gli Csme te eee damage) in the storm last week. 
M^ ISI UON TS (build) next year. 
Ee Veressoubjaekes Mocs ee en (clean). It will be ready tomorrow: 
o shesiamoeusim ewe ewiyeaisiTelmanneswillese e S TS (forget). 
Me Sina iilicorinenvasiimealioy Noe en TS (already/do): 
e E URN (keep) in a fridge. 
D. Nene oco cR eoe tems (you/ever/bite) by a snake? 
10: MY IDA Gis scc Pod We, A re cmt (steal) from my car yesterday afternoon. 
ED Write a new sentence with the same meaning. 
1 Somebody has stolen my keys. __ NAY Reyer de Deer aU E Losses 
2 Somebody stole my car last week. NAW car . deesse gos P TERES. (Co 
3 Sontebodyltasesremalltebananas. Alle S c cm t TRE 
4 Somebody will repair the machine. Me EM E mcum Mime. o fo emend 
5 Somebody is watching us. We ee ct UE ELE eu 
& Senex has wo vele tie [wetuisiewweld i WMG scettr tena tt tomus tees 
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but, it is more likely to occur in careful and/or written types of language: 


I am not sure whether JANE wrote the letter, or-sALly. [5] 
PÉTer plays football, but not JÓHN. [6] 


In [5] the alternative interrogative clause (cf 15.6) allows the possibility of a 
postponed conjoin. The same applies to direct alternative questions, and 
alternative conditional-concessive clauses (cf 11.20f, 15.41). In [6] the 
repudiatory use of but (cf 13.32, 13.42 Note [d]) allows a postponed negative 
conjoin. These are special constructions in which appended coordination 
occurs freely. 


Interpolated coordination 

Another less regular type of coordination may be called INTERPOLATED, 
because one of the conjoins behaves as if it is inserted, as a parenthesis, in 
the middle of the clause. Once again, the coordination can be regarded as an 
elliptical reduction of clause coordination, and in some cases there is a direct 
parallel between interpolated coordination and clause coordination with 
general ellipsis in the second conjoin: 


He is or WAS at any rate, 
' \ or at least he wAs, 


j a major composer. (1) 


He is a major composer, or at least he WAS A. [1a] 


Similarly, appended coordination such as that of [1] of 13.94 can be reordered 
so as to produce an example of interpolated coordination: 


John - and Sally, too - writes extremely well. ' [2] 


If we attempt to analyse [2] as having a coordinated subject, we have to deal 
with the curiosity of a plural subject with a singular verb; but if we treat it as 
a case of interpolated coordination, we accept that the subject-verb concord 
will be unaffected by interpolated elements. 


The coordination of the definite and indefinite articles (cf 13.71 Note [c]) may be treated as a 
case of interpolated'coordination. 


Two main distinguishing marks of interpolated coordination are these: 


(a) The second:conjoin is normally separated by prosody (in speech) or 
punctuation (in writing) from the rest of the clause, and thereby shows 
itself to be syntactically dislocated. 

(b) There is ng requirement that the interpolation acting as second or 
subsequent |conjoin should constitute a grammatical unit, or even a 
sequence of grammatical units of the same rank. For example, the second 
conjoin in [1a] in 13.95 is at least he was [A S V], whereas in [3] below the 
second conjoin consists of an adverbial at least, a main verb believes, and 
the first part of a subordinate clause that he is: 

He is, or at least believes that he is, a major composer. [3] 
He may be, and (certainly) believes that he is, à major composer. — [3a] 


This sequence of words has no autonomy as a grammatical unit, and does not 


E 
af 
E 
E 
$ 
ek 
RE 
ui 
Dh 
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match the grammatical form of the first conjoin, is. But with interpolated 
coordination this does not matter: the only important requirement is that the 
second conjoin (or interpolation) be capable of replacing the first conjoin, so 
that the result of the substitution is a grammatical sentence. This condition, 
which is less exacting than that which applies to simple coordination (cf 
13.43, 13.49, 13.88) is fulfilled in 13.95 [1a] and 13.96 [3]: 


He is a major composer. 
F least he was a major a ila) 


He is a major composer. (cf (3) 
He at least believes that he is a major composer. 


Like complex coordination, interpolated coordination is a device of restricted 
use, normally associated with the premeditated, primarily written, use of 
English. Further examples are: 


The folk music of his native Romania [inspired], and [provided the 
-thematic material for], his greatest work. 

She [can], and [probably will,] beat the world record. 

Sam [often thought about,] but [never revisited,] the haunts of his 
childhood. 

In these days, few people [learn,] or [indeed see any point in learning,] 
the languages of Homer and Virgil. 


Stylistically, such interpolated coordination is often awkward, and is best 
avoided if a more straightforward construction can produce the same 
meaning and effect. Thus instead of the first sentence above one could write: 


The folk music of his native Romania inspired his greatest work, and 
provided the thematic material for it. 


Interpolated coordination may be distinguished from PARENTHETICAL COORDINATION, where an 
unreduced coordinate clause is inserted parenthetically within another clause: 
They asked Bill Judd - and he’s one of the best managers in the country — if he would take 
over the team next season. 
Compare also PARENTHETICAL PARATAXIS, where the parenthetically included clause is completely 
independent of the other clause: 
Enterprising businessmen sell earthworms (they are one of the best soil conditioners) in 
hundreds of retail stores across the United States and Canada. 


Some types of coordination which, on purely formal grounds, belong with 
complex coordination seem to belong with interpolated coordination in terms 
of prosody and style. These are coordinations where the conjoins consist of a 
sequence of nonfinal clause elements: 


(i) SUBJECT + VERB 
[Richard admires], but [Margaret despises], the ballyhoo of modern 
advertising. 


(ii) ADVERBIAL + VERB 
Gregory Peck [always was], and [always will be], her favourite 
Hollywood star. 


eU 
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(iii) VERB + OBJECT (when the object is not at the end of the clause) 
Mrs Symes [gave a thousand dollars], and [promised several thousand 
more], to the fund for disabled athletes. 


To see that these have the character of interpolated coordination, we note i 
firstly the strength of the intonation boundaries enclosing the second conjoin: Td 
i 


Gregory Peck always wAs| and always WiLL be| her favourite 
Hollywood srÀR| 


and secondly, the ease with which these examples could be changed by 
inserting or subtracting words from either conjoin. For example, if we add or 
subtract adverbials from one or the other conjoin in the above example, this 
is only a superficial variation within the basically versatile pattern of 
interpolated coordination: 


was, 


Gregory Peck pem Was, 


j and (no doubt) always will be, ] E 


her favourite Hollywood star. 


| 
Pseudo- coordination: try and come, etc | 
When they precede and, members of a small class of verbs or predications | 
have an idiomatic function which is similar to the function of catenative 
constructions (cf 3.49) and which will be termed PSEUDO-COORDINATION. The : 


{ 

] 
Idiomatic and expressive uses of coordination 
clearest example is try: ij 


I'll try and. come tomorrow. 


NE : 
This is roughly equivalent to /'Il try to come tomorrow, but is more informal in | 
style. Further: : | 
H 
1 


is similar in meaning to They sat talking about the good old times. Pseudo- 
coordination belongs to informal style, and many examples have a derogatory 
connotation: 


Don’t just stand there and grin. [= stand there grinning] 
He went and complained about us. 

They’ve gone and upset her again. 

Run and tell him to come here at once. 

Why did you go and do a silly thing like that? 


1 
They sat and talked about the good old times. | 
t 
t 


Like try in being followed by a to-infinitive in the corresponding regular form 
are stop, go, come, hurry up, and run. Like sit are stand and (positional) lie. 


Note 
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This quasi-auxiliary use of try appears to be limited to the base form of the 
verb. Contrast the acceptability of: 


Try and see him tomorrow. 
He may try and see us tomorrow. 
They try and see us every day. 


with the unacceptability of: 


*He tried and saw us yesterday. 
*She has tried and spoken to him. 
*He tries and sees us every day. 


Instead of coordination, in such cases, we have to use the to-infinitive; eg: 


He tried to see us every day. 


[a] Of the two -ed participle forms of go (cf 3.19 Note [b]) both gone and been occur in pseudo- 
coordination in BrE, but only gone occurs in pseudo-coordination in AmE: 

They've gone and spilled wine on the floor. (BrE and AmE} 

They've been and spilled wine on the floor. (BrE» 
The normal meaning of go is lost in these sentences. There is no aspectual difference between 
them, of the kind normally associated with gore and been (cf 4.22 Note [b]), and both usages are 
informal and derogatory. BrE has a humorous usage in which both been and gone are conjoined 
with a third verb: Look what you've been and gone and done. 
[b] In familiar speech we also find the idiom: 


He | "P and hit me. She 1? and left him. 
upped upped 


Pseudo-coordination: nice and warm, etc 

Again in informal speech, there is a special use of some commendatory 
adjectives as first conjoin of a coordination by and. The most common 
adjective of this type is nice: 


This room is nice and warm. [= ‘warm to just the right degree?] 


The semantic role of the first adjective is more like that of an intensifier than 
that of an adjective, hence this, too, may be regarded as pseudo-coordination. 
Other examples include: 


His speech was nice and short. 
It was lovely and cool in there. [= ‘comfortably cool'] 


Some speakers (esp in AmE) use good in the same way: 
The road is good and long. 
even where the adjectival form following and is used as an adverb: 


Ihit him good and hard. She drove good and fast. 


[a] In attributive rather than predicative function, adjectives of the kind just illustrated 
commonly occur without and (cf 17.114): 
It's a lovely warm day. He made a rice short speech. It was a good long way 
to the comer. 
[b] A comparable construction is the stereotyped use of the conjoined adverbs well and truly as 
in: 
Some of the guests were well and truly drunk. 
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The intensifying use of coordination 

There are a number of circumstances in which a word or phrase is Soördinated 
with itself. With comparative forms of adjectives, adverbs, and determiners, 
the effect is to express a continuing increase in degree. The comparative 
forms more and less, or else the inflected forms in -er, are often coordinated 
in this way: 


She felt more and more angry. 


She felt angrier and angrier. } [= She felt increasingly angry.] 


The car went more and more slowly. | [= The car went increasingly 
. The car went slower and slower. slowly.] 


Coordination of this kind with more than two conjoins also occasionally 
occurs: 


The noise got louder and louder and louder, until it sounded as if a 
whirlwind had entered the house. 


Asyndetic coordination is rare, but not impossible here: The noise got louder, 
louder, louder... 


The iterative or continuative use of coordination 

Another kind of expressive repetition with and conveys the idea of a repeated 
or continuing process. This iterative use of coordination may be found with 
verbs: 


He talked and talked and talked. [= He talked for a very long time.] 
They knocked and knocked. [= They knocked repeatedly: ] 


both with and. without the conjunction: 
They kept talking, talking, talking all night long. 


It also occurs: with adverbs, especially with again and the prepositional 
adverbs over, on, around, up, down, etc: 


I've said it'again and again [= repeatedly], but she still takes no notice. 
He kept repeating the name over and over. 

She talked on and on and on. [=.continuously] 

The balloon went up and up into the sky. [= continuously upwards] 


Again, asyndetic coordination can be used for special dramatic emphasis: 
The balloon went up, up, up, until it was a tiny speck in the sky. 


A similar effect of iteration or alternating movement is sometimes achieved 
by coordinating contrasting prepositions or prepositional adverbs: on and 
off, off and on, in and out, up and down, backwards and forwards, etc: 


Jill and Eric have been seeing one another off 'and on for the last five 
years. [= intermittently] 

We watched the mother bird going in and out of the nest [= repeatedly 
in and out] trying to satisfy the appetite of the hungry fledglings. 


pM" 
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The combination of this type of coordination with the repetitive coordination 
above produces a more vivid and emphatic effect: 


The soldiers marched up and down, up and down to the music of the 
band. 


The repetitive types of coordination mentioned in this and the preceding 
sections, and especially the last type, are particularly characteristic of popular 
narrative style. 


Other expressive uses of coordination 

The coordination of identical items also occurs with nouns. The effect, if the 
noun is repeated once, may be to suggest that different types, especially good 
and bad, can be distinguished: 


There are teachers and teachers. [roughly *good and bad teachers'] 
. You can find doctors and doctors. [roughly : ‘good and bad doctors’] 


But if the noun is repeated more than once, the effect is to suggest a large 
number or quantity: 


We saw dogs and dogs and dogs all over the place. 
There was nothing but rain, rain, rain from one week to the next. 


Somewhat similar to these last examples is the intensifying effect of repetition 
of attributive adjectives and of degree intensifiers: 


an old, old man [= ‘a very old man’] _ 
very, very, very good [= ‘extremely good’] 


But this type of coordination is always asyndetic. 

In informal speech, the coordination of a noun phrase with. . . or so is used 
to express approximation. The noun phrase is normally a phrase of 
measurement. Compare the following with the coordination of numerals 


(of 13.71): 
the year or fae) I spent there. 


I liked ; 
*the man or i25) I saw there. 


The limitations become clear with additional examples; thus although we 
can speak of: 


of beer or so 
or so of beer 


a dollar or so to spend 


a pound or so of butter a glass { 


we cannot speak of *a chair or so, *a child or so, and still less of *the chair or 
so, though ‘another chair or so’ is acceptable. Hence the head nouns preceding 
the or so approximation must be units of measurement (year, pound) or items 
contextually rendered units of measurement (another N). It may be worth 
mentioning that ‘a glass of beer or so’ has the structure: 


a [glass [of beer]] or so. 


Note 
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[a] The stereotyped coordination in out and out has an intensifying effect in premodification of 
nouns: : 

He's an out and out liar. [= an utter, thoroughgoing liar) - 
Out-and-out is often hyphenated. 
[b] In informal speech, expressions like yes, no, well, OK, all right are often repeated for emphasis 
(cf 18.58 on repetition). 


Quasi-coordinators 


In addition to the semi-coordinators nor, so, and yet mentioned in 13.19, 
there are several linking items which we may call QUASI-COORDINATORS, 
because they behave sometimes like coordinators, and at other times like 
subordinators or prepositions. The most prominent of them are clearly 
related to comparative forms (cf 15.63): 


as well as, as much as, rather than, more than 


Others are if not, not to say, and the correlative not so much . . . as. 

In the following examples, the quasi-coordinators do not introduce clauses 
or noun phrases, and resemble coordinators in that they link ‘conjoins’ of 
varying grammatical constituency: 


He [publishes] as well as [prints] his own books. 

The speech was addressed [to the employers] as much as [to the 
strikers]. 

It was [how well] more than [how loud] she sang that impressed me. 

He is [to'be pitied} rather than [to be disliked]. 


ifnot 


Her manner was [unwelcoming] 
not to say 


} [downright rude]. 


His latest! play’ is not so much [a farce] as [a burlesque tragedy]. 


In other sentences, however, they clean have a prepositional or subordinat- 
ing role, and have the mobility of adverbials, in that they can be placed in 
initial or final position (cf 15.52): 


As well as printing the books, he publishes them. 
He publishes the books, as well as printing them. 


Rather than cause trouble, I'm going to forget the whole affair. 
I'm going to forget the whole affair, rather than cause trouble. 


Another reason for not treating these items as fully coordinative is that in 
subject position, they normally do not bring about plural concord if the first 
noun phrase is singular: 


John, as much as his brothers, was responsible for the loss. 
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In this they resemble prepositions such as with, in addition to, and after more 
than coordinators like and; compare: 


John, with his brothers, was responsible for the loss. 
One senator after another has protested against the ban. 


Compare, however, interpolated coordination (cf 13.95), where there can be 
a similar lack of plural concord, even with and. These observations remind 
us that coordination is rélated by gradience to subordination (cf 13.18/), and 
suggest that just as semi-coordinators such as for and so that are placed on 
the scale between coordinators and subordinators, so quasi-coordinators such 
as as well as may be regarded as taking their place on a scale between 
coordinators and prepositions. 


[a] Nonrestrictive relative clauses have also been considered semantically equivalent to 
coordinated clauses, Such a classification seems particularly appropriate in the case of sentential 
relative clauses (cf 15.57), where the relative clause has the rest of the superordinate clause as its 
antecedent; $ 

Pam didn't go to the show, which is a pity. [‘. . . and that is a pity’] 
[b] Less common examples of quasi-coordinators are still less and its informal synonym let alone: 

I've not even read the first chapter, pol d finished the book. 

let alone 

To these may be added the infinitive construction rot to mention, which is, however, more 
restricted in that it requires a following noun phrase: 

He wrote twenty novels, not to mention six thick volumes of verse. 
[c] The parallels between interpolated coordination ([1] of 13.95/), quasi-coordination ([3]), 
prepositional phrases ([2]), and adverbial clauses ((4] cf 15.17/) is illustrated in the following: 

1) 


The next meeting, and the one after it, will be very important. 
? | like y 


p] 
The next meeting, as well as the one last month, will be very important. [3] 
The next meeting will be very important, as was the one last month. [4] 


Whereas [5] is unacceptable because of the requirement that conjoins should be mutually 
substitutable, [6] is acceptable because of the status of like as a preposition: 

*The next meeting, and the one last month, will be very important. [5] 

The next meeting, /ike the one last month, will be very important. [6] 


Abbreviations for coordination 


13.104 .The tags and so on, and so forth, and et cetera (Latin = ‘and others’, ab- 


breviated in writing as etc) are abbreviatory devices which are added to a 
coordinated list, to indicate that the list has not been exhaustively given: 


He packed his clothes, his books, his papers, etc. 


And so on and and so forth (and their combination and so on and so forth) are 
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used in the same way, but are restricted to informal use, and tend to occur 
after coordinated clauses rather than coordinated phrases. A less common 
phrase of the same kind is and the like. 


[a] Another abbreviatory device used in a similar way to etc is the Latin et al (in full et aliijaliae] 
alia = ‘and others’), which indicates incompletion of a list of names. It is most common in legal 
documents and in scholarly writing or lecturing, in the latter case to avoid repeating a list of 
coauthors: 

J C Brown et al. 
[b] Mention should also be made of the learned abbreviation et seg (Latin et sequens) meaning 
‘and the following (page). This sometimes has a plural form with letter reduplication ef segq, 
paralleling the use of reduplication of (final) letters to indicate plurality in other abbreviations 
such as ff, MSS, pp (cf 5.81 Note). 
[c] The abbreviation ifin logical and mathematical discourse means 'jf and only if". 


Bibliographical note 
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Schachter (1977); Stockwell et al (1973), Ch. 6. 

On coordination in relation to subordination and other kinds of connectivity, see Greenbaum 
(1969b, 1980); Halliday and Hasan (1976); Huddleston (1965); Talmy (1978). 

On the coordinator but, see Greenbaum (19692); R. Lakoff (1971). 

On coordination in relation to ellipsis/reduction, see Greenbaum and Meyer (1982); Harries- 
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On gapping, see Hudson (19765); Jackendoff (1971); Koutsoudas (1971); Kuno (19762). 

On ordering of coordinated elements, see Bolinger (1965); Malkiel (1959). 
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(1969); Sorensen (19792). 
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Coordination and subordination 


In Chapters 10 and 11 we studied the simple sentence, a sentence consisting 
of a single clause in which each of its elements (subject, object, adverbial, 
etc) is realized by a subclausal unit — a phrase. The multiple sentence, on the 
other hand, consists of more than one clause. One of the two major devices 
for linking clauses within the same sentence is coordination, which. we 
discussed in Chapter 13. We there distinguished coordination from the other 
major device, subordination (cf 13.2//). In this chapter we examine the 
complex sentence, a sentence in which one of the elements is realized by a 
subordinate clause. Here we discuss the structural types of subordinate 
clauses, the formal indicators of subordination, and the choices affecting the 
verb phrases of subordinate clauses. 


Compound and complex sentences f 
The major types of multiple sentences are the compound and the complex 
sentence. A compound sentence consists of two or more coordinated main 
clauses; the clauses of a compound sentence provide classic instances of a 
paratactic relationship (cf 13.2), that is they have equivalent function, as 
diagrammatically indicated in Fig 14.2a overpage. The two main clauses in 
the Figure are equal constituents of the sentence, and are linked by the 
coordinator but. 

A complex sentence is like a simple sentence in that it consists of only one 
main clause, but unlike a simple sentence it has one or more SUBORDINATE 
clauses functioning as an element of the sentence. Subordination is an 
asymmetrical relation: the sentence and its subordinate clauses are in a 
hypotactic relationship (cf 13.2), that is they form a hierarchy in which the 
subordinate clause is a constituent of the sentence as a whole — an adverbial 
in the example diagrammed in Fig 14.2b overpage. 

Subordination is not the only factor that enters into either the length or the 
complexity of sentences, when *complexity' is understood in a nontechnical 
sense. Phrases may be complex in the degree of their modification; the 
vocabulary may be obscure; because of their compression, nominalizations 
(cf17.5]ff) may be more difficult to understand than corresponding 
subordinate clauses; the coherence of the sentence as a whole may be difficult 
to understand; the content of the sentence may presuppose knowledge that 
is not generally available. 

With respect to its function, a subordinate clause may be viewed as 
downgraded to a subclausal unit, such as a prepositional phrase: 


Although I admire her reasoning, I reject her conclusions. 
[Despite my admiration for her reasoning, I reject her conclusions’] 


Both the subordinate clause and the prepositional phrase in the paraphrase 
are functioning as adverbials within their sentence. 

A clause that is not subordinate to another clause is an INDEPENDENT 
clause. Hence the two main clauses in Fig 14.2a and the main clause (identical 
with the sentence) in Fig 14.2b are independent clauses. 


Note 
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sentence 


main clause main clause 
S M O | V O 
I admire her reasoning but I reject her conclusions 


Fig 14.2a Compound sentence: coordination 


sentence 
main clause 
A S V [0] 
subordinate clause 
Although I : admire her reasoning I reject — her conclusions 


Fig 14.2b Complex sentence: subordination 


[a] Main clauses have also been called ‘principal clauses’ or (less commonly) ‘head clauses’. 

[b] Subordinate clauses (sometimes abbreviated to ‘sub-clauses’) have also been called 
‘dependent’, ‘embédded’, ‘included’, *constituent'and ‘syntactically bound’ clauses. 

[c] Some grammarians have extended the term sentence to cover what we have termed clause. 
[d] Main clauses are generally also independent clauses. But if a coordinated main clause when 
it is isolated from the rest of the sentence is unacceptable as a simple sentence, it is not an 
independent clause. For example, the second clause below is structurally deficient as a simple 
sentence because of the ellipsis, the acceptability of the clause depending on its relationship to 
the first clause: ! 


The plot was exciting and the characterization plausible. 


Subordinate and superordinate clauses 

Figures 14.2a and 14.2b present uncomplicated examples involving just two 
clauses. In Fig 14.2b the two clauses in the complex sentence are the 
subordinate clause and the SUPERORDINATE clause, of which tbe subordinate 
clause is a constituent; the superordinate clause is therefore also the main 
clause. But a clause may enter into more than one relationship; it may be 
subordinate to one clause and superordinate to another, as indicated in Fig 
14.3a opposite. 
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sentence 
main/superordinate clause [W] 
S V [9] 


He predicted 


subordinate/superordinate clause [X] 


that he would discover the tiny particle 


subordinate clause [Y] 


o 


when he conducted — his next experiment 


Fig 14.3a Superordinate and subordinate clauses 


Clause [W] is superordinate to clause [X], which is in turn superordinate to 
clause [Y]. Conversely, clause [Y] is subordinate to clause [X], which is in 
turn subordinate to clause [W]. Clause [X] is therefore both superordinate to 
clause [Y] and subordinate to clause [W]. The relationships may be further 
clarified by labelled bracketing: 


w- x- 
(He predicted [that he would discover the tiny particle 


Y- “Y-X-W 
{when he conducted his next experiment} ] ) 


In each instance the subordinate clause is included in its superordinate 
clause: [X] functions as object in [W], while [Y] functions as adverbial in [X]. 

The device of subordination enables us to construct a multiple hierarchy 
of clauses, one within the other, sometimes resulting in extremely involved 
sentences (cf14.37/f). Further complexity and structural variability are 
provided by the interrelation of subordination and coordination. Each main 
clause in a compound sentence may include one or more subordinate clauses, 


Lu A dado Sil 
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each of which may in turn include subordinate clauses. An example, by no 
means unusually complicated, appears in Fig 14.3b, where the labelling has 
been abbreviated: 


sentence 
main/superordinate clause main/superordinate clause 
and 
Ithink O I would hope O 
subordinate clause subordinate/superordinate clause 
that your new position that you will mature A 
demands sensitive 
judgments subordinate clause 


as the years go by 
Fig 14.3b Compound sentence with subordinate clauses 


Similarly, coordination may occur at any level. In Fig 14.3c the two 
subordinate clauses ofthe complex sentence are coordinated: 


sentence 


main/superordinate clause 


I have heard 0. 
subordinatelclause subordinate clause 
| 


and 


that you are a car mechanic that your brother is a plumber 


Fig 14.3c Complex sentence with coordinated clauses 


A subordinate clause may function not only as a clause element of a 
superordinate clause but also as a constituent of a phrase, for example as a 
relative clause postmodifying a noun phrase: 


The school which my children attend is within walking distance. 


We consider such noun phrases to be complex, but we do not consider a 
sentence with a complex noun phrase to be a complex sentence merely on the 
grounds that it contains a complex phrase (cf 10.1 Note [a]). 


————— 
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Subordinate and matrix clauses 

We have pointed out that a subordinate clause is a part of its Siperoidihatë 
clause, functioning as one of its elements. Thus, we can match clauses with 
phrases or words in the same function, direct object in [1] and adverbial 
in [2]: 


that they were nervous. ul 


We noticed à 
their nervousness. 


as the years go by. [2] 


One matures 
eventually. 


We have no more reason to designate We noticed and One matures as clauses 
in their own right when they are followed by subordinate clauses than when 
they are followed by phrases or words. For both alternatives in [1] and [2] the 
clause that begins the sentence concludes the sentence. 

Nevertheless, we find many occasions in this chapter, particularly in 
discussing adverbial clauses, when it is useful to distinguish between a 
subordinate clause and the rest of the superordinate clause of which it is part. 
When we have needed to do so, we have used the term MATRIX clause to 
designate the superordinate clause minus its subordinate clause. For example, 
we have referred to the situation described in the matrix clause as contingent 
on that of the subordinate conditional clause (cf 15.35): 


TIl lend you some money if you don't have any money on you. [3] 


The matrix clause Z’? lend you some money conveys an offer that is consequent 
on the fulfilment of the condition expressed in the subordinate clause if you 
don't have any money on you. Similarly, we have referred to the matrix clause 
in discussing the time reference of adverbial clauses of time. For example, 
subordinators such as before and until indicate that the situation described in 
the matrix clause occurred before or led up to that in the subordinate clause 
(cf 15.27). 
We illustrate in Fig 14.4 what we have termed a matrix clause. 


sentence 
main/superordinate clause 


v A 


subordinate clause 


She telephoned 
pil 2.1] 
matrix clause 


while you were out 


Fig 14.4 Matrix and subordinate clause 


Some have used the term ‘main clause’ for what we term matrix clause. 
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14.5 We recognize three main structural types of clauses: 


FINITE CLAUSE: a clause whose verb element is finite (such as takes, 
took, can work, has worked, is writing, was written; cf 3.52ff), eg: 


Ican't go out with you because I am studying this evening. 


NONFINITE CLAUSE: a clause whose verb element is nonfinite (such as to 
work, having worked, taken; cf 3.53), eg: 


Knowing my temper, I didn't reply. 


VERBLESS CLAUSE: a clause that does not have a verb element, but is 
nevertheless capable of being analysed into clause elements, eg: 


Although always helpful, he was not much liked. 


We recognize nonfinite and verbless structures as clauses because we can 
analyse their internal structure into the same functional elements that we 
distinguish in finite clauses. Consider, for example, the analysis of the 
nonfinite clause in: 


Knowing [V] my temper [O,], I didn't reply. 

The analysis depends on the analogy with the corresponding finite clause: 
I[S] know [V] my temper [O,]. 

Similarly, the verbless clause although always helpful in: 
Although [conj] always [A] helpful [C,], he was not much liked. 

Itis analysed as in the corresponding finite clause: 


Although [conj] he [S] was [V] always [A] helpful [C,], he was not much 
liked. 1 
\ 


N 
One structural type of clause may be embedded within another: 


Too nervóus to reply after other speakers had praised her devotion to 
duty, Margaret indicated that she would speak later. rn 


The italicized subordinate clause in [1] is a verbless clause that contains a 
subordinate nonfinite clause (beginning 1o reply) that in turn contains a 
subordinate finite clause (beginning after other speakers). 


Note We recognize a structure as a clause only when it is describable in terms of clausal rather than 
phrasal structure. Hence the subject in [2] is considered a noun phrase because it has the structure 
of a noun phrase with conquest as its head: 

William's conquest of England brought about a change in the status of the English 
language. [2] 
Compare William's conquests of other countries, where the head of the phrase shows that it can 
take the number contrast that is characteristic of most nouns. On the other hand, the phrase 
structure of William's conquest of England is related to clause structure (William conquered 
England) through nominalization (cf 17.51/7). Both the clause and the phrase can be described 
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semantically as a sequence of agentive, activity, and affected, but semantic grounds are not 
sufficient for syntactic analysis. Only the clause do we analyse syntactically as a sequence of 
subject, verb, and object. For example, consider part-time teaching in: 

I enjoy part-time teaching. 
It has the structure of a noun phrase with teaching as head and part-time as premodifier. Contrast 
teaching undergraduates in: 

I enjoy reaching undergraduates. 
It has the structure of a clause (as in J teach undergraduates) with teaching as verb and 
undergraduates as object. On the other hand, there is structural ambiguity in: 

I enjoy teaching. 
Teaching may be a noun phrase with only a head or a clause with only a verb (cf 15.13). 


Nonfinite clauses 

The nonfinite clause may be with or without a subject. The classes of nonfinite 
verb phrase (cf 3.53) serve to distinguish four structural classes of nonfinite 
verb clauses: i 


(i)  TO-INFINITIVE 
without subject: The best thing would be to tell everybody. 
with subject: The best thing would be for you to tell everybody. 


The infinitive clause with to plus a subject is found characteristically in 
constructions with anticipatory it (cf 18.33/f), for being used to introduce the 
subject: t would be better for you to tell everybody. 


(ii) BARE INFINITIVE 
without subject: All I did was hit him on the head. 
with subject: Rather than you do the job, Y'd prefer to finish it 
myself. i 
The bare infinitive is found characteristically in pseudo-cleft sentences 
(cf 18.29f), where the infinitival to is optional: 


What they did was (to) dig a shallow channel around the tent. 


(iii) -ING PARTICIPLE 
without subject: Leaving the room, he tripped over the mat. 
with subject: Her aunt having left the room, Y asked Ann for some 
personal help. 


When the subject of -ing clauses is expressed, it is often introduced by a 
preposition (cf 14.19 Note [b]): 
With the audience turning restive, the chairman curtailed his long 
introduction. 
On the question of genitive subjects, cf 15.12. 


(iv) -ED PARTICIPLE 
without subject: Covered with confusion, they apologized abjectly. 
with subject: The discussion completed, the chairman adjourned 
the meeting for half an hour. 


Categories (i) and (iii) are used most frequently; category (ii) is relatively 
rare. 
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` Except for the -ed clause, which is inherently passive (cf 14.7), all types of 
nonfinite clauses have both active and passive forms, for example: 


It would be possible for my son to drive you to the airport. 
~ It would be possible for you to be driven to the airport by my son. 
Rather than Michael guarantee the loan, it can be done by his father. 
~ Rather than the loan be guaranteed by Michael, it can be done by 
his father. 
The parents having paid for the damaged window, the police were not 
called. 
~ The damaged window having been paid for by the parents, the police 
were not called. 


Progressive and perfective forms may function in the verb phrase of nonfinite 
clauses, though the nonfinite verb paradigm is somewhat defective (cf 3.56). 
But modal auxiliaries are excluded, since they have neither infinitives nor 
participles. 

In negative nonfinite clauses, the negative particle is generally positioned 
before the verb or the zo of the infinitive: 


| It's his fault for not doing anything about it. 
| . The wisest policy is (for us) not to interfere. 


Adverbs and brief prepositional phrases that intervene between not and the 
verb in finite clauses may also come between not and the verb: 


It's his fault for not ever doing anything about it. 
When not is inserted, there is often some aspectual marking: 


The purse not having been 2) we went to the police: 


The purse not yet found, 
On the split infinitive, c/8.21. 
“i 14.7 The normal range of clause types (cf 10.2) is available for most nonfinite 
> clauses, as. in this set of to-infinitive clauses: 
» SV Ir ‘expect them to come. 


SVO They wanted us to learn economics. 

SVC Joe supposed the stranger to be friendly. 
SVA It’s great for everybody to be here. 

SVOO It's best for you to give him a call. 

SVOC Paul prefers me to make the difference clear. 
SVOA He got her to put the car in the garage. 


The subject of nonfinite clauses, however, is commonly absent. 

Because it is generally both syntactically and semantically passive, the -ed 
participle clause is restricted to the four types of passive clauses. In [1] the 
subordinator when introduces the -ed clause: 


(S)V pass ~ active SVO 
When questioned, she denied being a member of the group. [1] 
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(S)V,C ~ active SVOC 
E Considered works of art, they were admitted into the country 


without customs duties. [2] 
. (S)Vpass4 ~ active SVOA 
Kept in the refrigerator, the drug should remain effective for at 


least three months. [3] 
(S)VpassO ~ active SVOO 
Allowed unusual privileges, the prisoner seemed to enjoy his 

captivity. [4] 


14.8 Because nonfinite clauses lack tense markers and modal auxiliaries and 
frequently lack a subject and a subordinating conjunction, they are valuable 
as a means of syntactic compression. Certain kinds of nonfinite clause are 
particularly favoured in written prose,-where the writer has the leisure to 
revise for compactness. We recover meanings associated with tense, aspect, 
and mood from the sentential context. We can also normally see a 
correspondence with a finite clause with a form of the verb BE and a pronoun 
subject having the same reference as a noun or pronoun in the same sentence 
(cf 15.5877). For examples 14.7 [1-4], one might make the following 
insertions: 


When (she was) questioned, she denied being a member of the 


group. [1a] 
. (Since/Because/As they were) considered works of art, they were 
admitted into the country without customs duties. [2a] 
(If it is) kept in the refrigerator, the drug should remain effective 
for at least three months. . [3a] 
(Since/After he was) allowed unusual privileges, the prisoner 
seemed to enjoy his captivity. [4a] 


On the other hand, [5] shows how the advantage of compactness must be 
balanced against the danger of ambiguity; for the absence of a subject leaves 
doubt as to which nearby nominal element is notionally the subject: 


We met you (when you ?/we? were) leaving the room. [5] 


With infinitive clauses, a corresponding finite clause also enables one to 
identify an understood subject: 


I asked to go. ~ I asked if I could go. 
I asked him to go. ~ I asked if he would go. 


When no referential link with a nominal can be discovered in the linguistic 
context, an indefinite subject may be inferred, or else the ‘I’ of the speaker: 


To be an administrator is to have the worst job in the world. ['For a 
person to be. . ."] 
The prospects are not very good, to be candid. ['. . . if Tam to be candid’] 


Contrast: 


It's hard work to be a student. [indefinite subject; cf 10.42/] 
It's hard work, to be honest. | as subject; cf 8.125] 


Additional exercises 


E Active or passive? Complete the sentences. 


1 They are building... (build) a new airport at the moment. 
2 These shirts are clean now. They ...have been washed _ (wash). 
s "ele cliol reU ell — "SORTE Cody e totns ct Ea (push) me: 
4 ‘How did you fall?” — |... .. (push): 
Su teamiu elim pae Somebody = 9... =e S (take) it! 
6. Mae DOKEN E enm ESTA (repair) at the moment. 
TNN secas tete er TNI (invent) the camera? 
SEMIS REM SL E eos ES (the camera/invent)? 
oxsgeselshsrsrefe|eamim MI VETT (wash). 
10 These shirts are clean NOW. [Loss ere ERROR (wash) them. 
EN lees we Ko GS SO OTt RT (they/send) it to you? 
112- nre Dicens FO M. cmt tmn (send) to you as soon as possible. 


(future | Units 25-28 


[ 28 ] Which is the best alternative? 


1 Were having (D)....a party next Sunday. | hope you can come. 
AWehave B We're having C We'll have 


2. DOW OUNTOWADONt IANS a e ccna eee en her job. She told me last week. 
A She leaves BShe'sgoingtoleave C She'll leave 


3 There's a programme on TV that | want to watch. iisi in 
five minutes. 
Altstarts B It’s starting C It will start 


e Weed avete US Ine ANE eS later. 
Aitrains B it’s raining C it will rain 


AVA S TS o unc next weekend? ‘Nothing. I've got no plans: 
Adoyoudo Bare you doing C will you do 


6. Whenyousee Tina, canyouaskinentophone Me? — (OK, isses ssec her. 
Alask  Bl'mgoingtoask CIl ask 


7 ‘What would you like to drink, tea or coffee? — 5... momo ee tea, please: 
Alhave  Blmgoingtohave CIII have 


spont taketnaumagazinea way e a TTE it. 
Alread | Bl'mgoingtoread CIII read 


9'ARachellisills so mamme om ences to the party tomorrow night. 
A she doesn't come B she isn't coming C she wont come 


TONWanttomeersarananthie stration VAT GIGS T TS ? 
A does her train arrive B is her train going to arrive C is her train arriving 


3) STE Sew lexe ale Monne CANO MEINE INO, MERE ocn i 
Algoout  Blmgoingout Cl'llgoout 


T escasas eem VOU (COR ONION’: ees CONS 
ADolphone  BAmilgoingto phone  C Shalll phone 
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Verbless clauses 
Verbless clauses take syntactic compression one stage further than nonfinite 
clauses and like them are also commonly subjectless. Once again (cf 14.8), it 
is often possible to postulate a missing form of the verb BE and to recover the 
subject, when omitted, from the context: 


Whether right or wrong, he always comes off worst in argument. 
[whether Ae is right or wrong’) 

One should avoid taking a trip abroad in August where possible. [where 
it is possible'] 


Verbless clauses can-also sometimes be treated as reductions of nonfinite 
clauses: 


Too nervous to reply, he stared at the floor. [‘Being too nervous to 
reply ...] 


(Here the verbless clause itself contains a subordinate nonfinite clause, to 
reply.) 

When the subject is present, only the verb has to be recovered, though it is 
not always possible to insert it without juxtaposing the clause (cf[2] below): 


73 people have been drowned in the area, many of them children. 
[many of them being children] [1] 
There he stood, a tray in each hand. ['a tray was in each hand’] [2] 


The subject is often introduced by with (cf 14.15): 


With the children at school, we can't take our vacations when we 
want to. [3] 


Since it is usually possible to interpret the clause as having an omitted BE, 
the verbless clause is limited to the two clause-types SVC and SVA, with or 
without a subordinator (sub): ; 


She looked at him expectantly, her eyes full of excitement and 

curiosity. [S (V) C] [4] 
I do not wish to describe his assertions, some of them offensive. 

[S (V) C] [5] 
He looked remarkably well, his skin clear and smooth. [S (V) C] [6] 
Though somewhat edgy, she said she would stay a little longer. 


sub [S (V) C] " 
We can meet again tomorrow, if necessary. sub (S (V) C] [8] 
Mavis sat in the front seat, her hands in her lap. [S (V) A] [9] 
While at college, he was a prominent member of the dramatic 

society. sub [(S V) A] [10] 


It is also possible in [9] to view the understood verb as HAVE (‘having her 
hands in her lap’, ef ‘with her hands in her lap’), in which case the structure 
is [(S V) O A]. 

Optional adverbials may also be added, either initially or finally: 


"Thank you very much,’ said Raymond, ever mindful of his manners. 
KS V) A frequency jon í 
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Loath to reply for fear of offending hér parents, she strode out of the 
room. [(S V) C, Aia i 
Though now frail, they were quite capable of looking after themselves. 
. sub [(S V) Au, Cs] 


When the verbless clause is reduced to its minimum of a single complement 
or adverbial, it may not be easy to distinguish it from an appositive 
construction (cf17.65/7), a nonrestrictive postmodifier (cf/17.48/), or an 
adverbial which is a direct constituent of the main clause. The initial 
prepositional phrase below is an adverbial of the sentence: 


Of humble parentage, he began his working life in a shoe factory. 


It might be regarded as an adverbial realized by a verbless clause consisting 
of just a complement, because its analysis is directly parallel to nominal or 
verbless clauses like: 


A man of humble parentage, . . . ~Born of humble parentage, . . . 


Similarly, if the final noun phrase below had been placed next to the subject 
we would have recognized it as full apposition: 


The river lay in its crescent loop entirely without movement, an artifice 
of green-black liquescent marble. 


As it is, we could regard it as a verbless clause functioning as an adverbial. 
Indeed, many instances of partial apposition with noun phrases (cf 17.66) 
could be equally regarded as verbless clauses, eg: 


Judge Clement Turpin, now a federal appeals court judge, is being 
considered for appointment to the US Supreme Court. 


Formal indicators of subordination 


Subordination is generally marked by a signal in the subordinate clause. The 
signal may be of various kinds: 


(i) The clause is initiated by a subordinating conjunction (14.1 1/f). 
(ii) The clause is initiated by a wh-element (14.20). 
(iii) Initial elements in the clause are inverted (14.20). 
(iv) The presence of certain verb forms in finite clauses is determined by 
the type of subordinate clause (14.217). 
(v) The verb element of the clause is either nonfinite or absent (14.20). 


More than one subordination signal may cooccur in the same subordinate 
clause. For example, a nonfinite or verbless clause may be introduced by a 
subordinating conjunction (cf 14.15/f ). 


[a] The verb form in the superordinate clause may also be affected by the type of subordinate 
clause. The clearest example is in the hypothetical condition relationship (cf 15.36). 
[b] For nonfinite and verbless clauses that are not part of a superordinate clause, cf'11.40f. 
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Subordinators ' ^ 

SUBORDINATORS (or more fully SUBORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS) are the most 
important formal device of subordination, particularly for finite clauses. Like 
prepositions, which they resemble in having a relating function, subordinators 


forming the core of the class consist of a single word, but there is a larger. 


range of complex subordinators which function, to varying degrees, like a 
single conjunction. In addition, there is a small class of correlative 
subordinators, which combine two markers of subordination, one being a 
subordinator. 

Subordinators may be restricted to particular types of clauses, as the 
following sections show. 


Subordinators for finite clauses 

Most subordinators may introduce finite clauses. Here is a list of those 
subordinators. They are divided into simple, complex, and correlative 
subordinators. The correlative subordinators-are listed and discussed in 
14.13. 


SIMPLE SUBORDINATORS 
after, although, as, because, before, directly (informal, esp BrE), if, 
immediately (informal, esp BrE), lest (esp AmE), like (informal, esp 
AmE), once, since, that, though, till, unless, until, when(ever), where(ver), 
whereas, whereupon, while, whilst (a minority alternative to while,esp BrE» 


COMPLEX SUBORDINATORS 
ending with that: 
but that, in that, in order that, insofar that (formal, rare), in the event that, 
save that <literary>, such that 
ending with optional that: 
(a) participle form: 
assuming, considering, excepting, given, granted, 
granting, provided, providing, seeing, supposing 
(b) others: | 


except, for all, (that) \ 
now, So. 


Jeran 


ending with as: 
according as, as far as, as long as, as soon as, forasmuch as (formal, 
inasmuch asKformab, insofar as, insomuch as (formal) 


Others: | 
as if, as though, in case 


[a] The distinction in form between the simple and complex subordinators is in part 
orthographic, since some of the simple subordinators are internally (that is morphologically) 
complex. But their orthographical unity points to the central place of the simple subordinators 
inthe system. 

[b] In addition, the following archaic subordinators still have a limited currency: albeit, whence, 
whereat, wherefore, whither. 

[c] Many of the subordinators indicate more than one logical relationship. The relationships are 
discussed in subsequent sections of this chapter. 


mme 
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[d] The omission of an optional that in the complex subordinators tends to lower the level of 
formality. On the other hand, the inclusion of that may avoid ambiguity (cf 14.41). 
[e] About and without are used as subordinators for finite clauses in informal style, but are not 
generally considered acceptable: E 
?She explained to us about there's nothing for teenagers to do in the village. 
?We can't even read in our bedroom without one of the children comes barging in wanting 
something. 

They are among recent examples of a continuing trend to use prepositions also as subordinators. 
On account (of) (esp AmE), another recent example, has achieved somewhat greater 
acceptability in informal style: 

I can't come now on account (of) I have to look after my baby brother. 
[f] But that is a subordinator in the sense ‘except (that)': 

She would have ignored Edward but that she knew he would have complained to her sister. 
Occasionally that is omitted : 

It never rains but it pours. 
Except is used without that in the sense ‘unless’ (cf 15.34): 

I wouldn't be here except I had to. 
But zhat is often added when excep! has the sense ‘only’ (cf 15.44): 

T'd lend you my car except (that) I may need it later this afternoon. 
[g] The tempora! subordinators, interrogative whether and if, and conditional ifcan alone serve 
as truncated subordinate clauses functioning as exclamation tags: 


A: Brian will attend the class if it suits him. 
: when 
iF! 
B: (Ah, yes) um 


Virtually any conjunction can function alone as an echo question: 
A: I'll let you know if there are going to be refreshments, 
B: ir? But surely you promised you would arrange it, 
A: We're arriving in New York after you leave. 
B: Arter? But I was hoping to see you there. 


Correlative subordinators 

The correlative subordinators are divided into five sets, listed below. The 
second correlative endorses the meaning of the first. For correlative 
coordinators, cf 13.33ff. 


CORRELATIVE SUBORDINATORS 


(a) as 280 
(b) as 
SO <.. 08 
such 
so 
Au ) . (that) 
less 
nora Qu) ) ... than 
no sooner .. than, when (informal? 
barely 
hardly .. . when, than (informal) 
scarcely 
(c) the . the 
(d) vif ) 
if .or 
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(e) subordinator plus 
optional conjunct 
although 
even if 
(even) though 
while 


if 
once ... then, in that case 


. . yet, nevertheless, etc 


since [reason] 
unless 
because 


seeing (had) .. therefore 


The (a) set consists of the unique proportional correlative as ... so 
(cf 15.51), also typical of formal and deliberative style. The conjunct 
emphasizes the relationship indicated by the initial subordinator: 


As the strength of the defenders failed, so the courage of the attackers 
grew. 


The omission of so tends to give a temporal interpretation (‘all the while 
that’) to the subordinator as. 

The (b) set contains comparative correlatives (cf/15.63/f). In this set the 
subordinate clause is positioned finally. The first element functions as degree 
modifier in the superordinate clause, while the second is a subordinator 
introducing the final subordinate clause: : 


more ashamed 
angrier 
He had xo sooner arrived than he asked for food. 


Iwas { jan I have ever been. 


The (c) set consists of the unique pair of proportional correlatives the . . . 
the (cf 15.51): 


The harder they worked, the hungrier they became. 
[‘As they worked harder, so they became hungrier.’] 
If the order of the two clauses is reversed, the meaning relationship is 
changed (cf Note [d] below): N 


The hungrier they became, the harder they worked. 
['As they became hungrier, so they worked harder.’] 


3 


The (d) set contains the whether ... or correlatives used in two different 
types of subordinate clauses: alternative interrogative clauses (cf 15.6) and 
alternative conditional-concessive clauses (çf 15.41). In the interrogative 
construction the or-clause is optional: 


They didn't tell me whether Y should write to the manager (or whether 
I should see him personally). 


In the conditional-concessive construction, on the other hand, the or-clause 
isobligatory. In both instances, the correlative or coordinates two subordinate 
clauses (cf the either ... or correlative, 13.33f), unlike the previous sets, 
where only one correlative is attached to the subordinate clause. Or is also an 


| 
1 
a 


Note 
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optional correlative in the alternative interrogative clause introduced by if 
(cf 15.6). - i ; 
The (e) set combines a subordinator in an initial subordinate adverbial 
clause with an optional conjunct (cf 8.134) in the superordinate clause. The 
conjunct emphasizes the relationship indicated by the subordinator: 


Though the workers were unhappy with some aspects of the proposed 
new contract, nevertheless they overwhelmingly voted in favour of it. 
[CONCESSIVE CLAUSE; cf 15.397] 

Ifthis year's harvest is good, then they will not need to import wheat. 
[CONDITIONAL CLAUSE; cf 15.33ff] 

Because you have not replied to my formal letter of May 1, Iam 
therefore withdrawing my offer. 

[REASON CLAUSE; cf 15.45/f] 


Some writers avoid the conjunct as redundant in these examples. Its insertion 
is more usual in an insistently persuasive argument or in a formal and 
deliberative style of writing, especially if the. initial subordinate clause is 
lengthy and the relationship then needs to be recalled. The effect is to balance 
the two parts of the system, an effect akin to parallelism (cf 19.7), and to 
remind the reader or hearer of the force of the argument. 


[a] The range of correlative subordinators can be extended somewhat in literary style to include, 
for example, where... there and when . . . then: 

When her imagination was stirred, then there descended upon her a frenzy to inscribe her 

thoughts. ; j 

[b] The following occur with subject-operator inversion (cf 18.24) in the first clause: 

no sooner . . . than barely[hardly|scarcely . . when]before 
There is traditional objection to the use of when as correlative with no sooner and to the use of 
than as correlative with the three negative adverbs. . 
[c] Since subordinate adverbial clauses are usually in E position, the correlative in sets (a), (b), 
and (c) can be seen as providing the condition for the clause to be in / position and subsequently 
endorsing the force of the clause. 
[d] The may be used in two ways to introduce a final subordinate clause without a preceding 
initial correlative the. In the first use, it correlates with a comparative in the superordinate 
clause, the construction then belonging to set (c): 

They became (the) hungrier the harder they worked. 
The construction is equivalent in meaning to the correlative the . . . the construction: 

The harder they worked, the hungrier they became. 

[of * Harder they worked, hungrier they became.] 
The equivalence provides an argument for suggesting that the first clause is semantically 
subordinate, as in sets (a) and (b). 
In the second use, the is noncorrelative. It combines with a comparative, chiefly to introduce 

a final subordinate clause of purpose, especially a to-infinitive clause: 

They moved to the front, the better to hear the speaker. 
Less formally: 

They moved to the front in order to hear the speaker better. 
In formal style, the purpose clause may be initial: 

The more easily to induce witnesses to testify, we are conducting our hearings in private. 


Marginal subordinators 

As with complex prepositions (¢f9.10f), it is difficult to distinguish 
categorically between complex subordinators and free syntactic construc- 
tions. Several marginal types require discussion. 
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Type 1 consists of a habitual combination of a subordinator with a 
preceding or following adverb; for example even if and if only. We regard 
these as subordinators because the meaning of the subordinator is affected 
by the presence of the adverb. In contrast, combinations such as only if and 
just as consist of a premodifier preceding a subordinator. 

Type 2 consists of noun phrases that commonly function as temporal 
adverbials; for example, the moment (that) and every time (that). We consider 
these to be more like free syntactic constructions than like complex 
subordinators. The relationship between the moment and the following clause, 
for example, can be explained as the head of a noun phrase modified by a 
restrictive relative clause, the noun phrase functioning as adverbial of time. 
Compare: 


I recognized him that moment. 1 recognized him the moment I saw him. 


The phrase permits the range of structural variations that one would expect 
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-have fost all such properties. Thus, like other participles, supposing and 


assuming can be expanded by adverbials: 


supposing | | for the sake of argument hat 
assuming | | as a result of your advice 


But such expansion is not permitted for some of the other participle forms: 


*seeing for the sake of argument that 
*provided | | as a result of your advice 


On the other hand, like many verbs, seeing and considering can be followed 
by conjunctions other than that: 


Seeing 


Consi feng "o" he reacted... 


But most important of all, the conjunctional seeing, provided, providing, and 


given are now distinct from the participles in meaning and in not requiring 


from that analysis. For example: 
subject identification (cf 15.58/), so that they cannot be viewed as the verb in 


: first moment a participle clause. 
: at next instant | Í that ! 
1 M (just) the 4 last minute en Isaw him, I recognized him. : Note [a] The premodifier in the free constructions of type 1 may be focusing (cf 8.116), as in even when 
" precise 3 and only if; intensifying (c/8.104), as in ever since and just as (in the similarity sense); or 
i very t une i specifying further the time relationship, as in just wher and a few days before. 
" | [b] There are other conjunction-like prepositional phrases similar to those in type 3, but not 
n Other examples of such free constructions include during the period when, i ending in the fact that; for example, in the event that, on the grounds that, in the sense that. 
a until such time as, since the days that. ; : 
4 Type 3 consists of prepositional phrases ending in the fact that. They : Subordinators for nonfinite and verbless clauses .. 
^ express relationships of reason or concession. Because they can be replaced 1415. Nonfinite and verbless clauses are subordinate by virtue of the absence of a 
in more concisely by a simple conjunction, they are considered to be stylistically finite verb as the verb element of the clause. They are, however, sometimes 
Af clumsy. Examples include: ' introduced by a subordinator, which generally signals the clause to be 
LL o Mi L : 
dverbial 
n because of the fact that a j : . . 
19 duetoi hb: e y The structural classes of clauses vary in the subordinators that they admit. 
be on account of the fact that ['because"] i However, ali the classes except for that of the bare infinitive clauses may be 
m in (the) light of the fact that introduced by the subordinators with and without. A noun phrase (not 
necessarily the subject) is required after the subordinator: 
p in spite of the fact that l'although"] 
an regardless of the fact that 8 Without you to consult, I would be completely lost. 
a f t With t t aid, they could afford to go abroad for their 
LÀ These allow some variation of the preposition and considerable variation of ith ne IROREB GSE Dates IY, x g 
the head of the noun phrase. Compare: vacanon: ; ; . 
Don’t walk around with your shirt hanging out. 
; f the fact . With you as my friend, Y don’t need enemies. 
sue) the news : 2 F F wid 
In spite of j that they were sick, I went to visit them. Note Rather than is found with all types of clauses, including finite clauses, but it is generally best 
red rep pi treated as a quasi-coordinator (cf 13.103), with matching forms in the clauses (but cf 4.19 Note 
' my belief fc): 
They were screaming rather than singing. She telephoned rather than wrote. 


Only in spite of the fact that can be replaced by a simple conjunction (eg: 
although), yet it is clear that all the phrases have a similar function. We 
should therefore regard them as prepositional phrases followed by a clause in 
apposition to the noun-phrase complement. 

Type 4 consists of participle forms such as supposing (that) and provided 
(that). The participles form a gradient. Some retain certain properties 
characteristic of verbs, while those that are most like simple conjunctions 


He wanted to sunbathe rather than (to) swim. 
The part after rather than refers to an earlier assumption that is rejected; rather than is here 
equivalent to ‘and not’. 


Subordinators for bare infinitive clauses 
Bare infinitive clauses are limited to the two synonymous subordinators 
rather than and sooner than (cf 14.15 Note for the function of rather than as 


III As iN 


- 


Note 
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quasi-coordinator). The matrix clauses express the subject’s preference (cf 
15.52): 


He paid the fine rather than appeal to a higher court. 
Sooner than wait for a reply to your letter, | would telephone her. 


The bare infinitive clause occasionally takes a subject: 


Rather than RóBert drive in his present state, Y'd prefer to drive him home 
myself. 


[a] In contrast to the constraints on the quasi-coordinator rather than, when clauses are 
introduced by the subordinators rather than and sooner than the verb forms do not need to match 
and the subordinate clause may be initial as well as final. 
[b] If would or should is in the matrix clause, rather and sooner may be moved into that clause 
when the subordinate clause is final: 

He would rather. pay the fine than appeal to a higher court. 
Such sentences have. an obvious resemblance to comparative constructions and admit various 
comparative adverbs: 


readily 


He would mere willingly  »pay the fine than appeal to a higher court. 
t cheerfully 


Subordinators for to-infinitive clauses 

To-infinitive clauses may be introduced by several subordinators: as if, as 
though, for, in order,'so as, whether ... (or), with, and without. For in this 
function is restricted to infinitive clauses with their own subject, and indeed 
is often obligatory (cf 15.10): 


It would be an absurd idea for them to move to another house at this stage 
of their careers. 


Since for may be combined with the subordinator in order to, it seems to be a 
device for introducing the subject rather than to be a true subordinator: 


In order for you to be eligible for a student grant, your parents must 
receive less than a stipulated annual income. 


Whether (with or without correlative or) introduces a subordinate interroga- 
tive clause: 


I don't know whether to put on the air-conditioning today. 


In the absence of a subject in the subordinate clause, the subject is 
understood as identical with that of the matrix clause. 


Subordinators for -ed clauses and verbless clauses . 
Clauses with an -ed participle and verbless clauses may be introduced by 
some subordinators that are also used for finite clauses (cf 14.12): 


although, as [manner], as if, as soon as, as though, even if, if, once, though, 
unless, until [only -ed participle clauses], when(ever), where(ver), whether 
... or [conditional-concessive], while, whilst (esp BrE» 


These clauses can be related to finite clauses for which the subject and the 
verb BE are supplied (cf 14.9): 


Note 
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When taken according to the directions, the drug has no side effects. 


['When the drug is taken . . .") 1] 
Although not yet six months old, she was able to walk without 
support. [Although she was not yet . . .”] [2] 


Unless told otherwise, be here every night. [' Unless you are told 
. °; you is implied subject of the imperative superordinate 


clause] [3] 
If necessary, he will take notes for you. [‘If his taking notes is 
necessary, . . ."] [4] 


The subject of the subordinate clause must generally be understood as 
identical with that of the matrix clause, but for verbless clauses such as if 
necessary and where possible it may refer to the matrix clause as a whole, as in 
example [4]. 


[a] The if-clauses may be used for hypothetical conditions (cf 14.19 Note [a], 15.35): 

The milk would not turn sour if boiled. ['if it were boiled'] . 

I would have typed your manuscript for you if necessary. [‘if it had been necessary to do so’] 
[b] There is a stereotyped construction in which the -ed participle follows no sooner than: 

(It was) no sooner said than done. 


Subordinators for -ing clauses 

Clauses with an -ing participle may be introduced by any of the subordinators 
for -ed participle clauses (cf 14.18), except that the subordinators where, 
wherever, as [manner], and as soon as are excluded (cf Note [a] below): 


although, as if, as though, even if, if, once, though, unless, until, when(ever), 
whether . . . or [conditional-concessive], while, whilst (esp BrE» 


Unlike -ed participle and verbless clauses, however, these -ing participle 
clauses cannot be regarded as strictly elliptical clauses, since the -ing participle 
does not necessarily represent a progressive form in the equivalent finite 
clause. The -ing participle neutralizes that aspectual distinction: 


When returning merchandise, be sure to bring your receipt. [When you 
return . . . or ‘When you are returning . . .'] 


The nonequivalence of the -ing participle in these clauses with the finite 
progressive is most conspicuous when the progressive aspect is ruled out, as 
with the perfective or a verb used statively (cf 4.27f): 


Once having left the premises, you must buy another ticket to reenter. 
['Once you have left . . .'] 

Though understanding no Spanish, she was able to communicate with the 
other students. [Though she understood no Spanish, . . .'] 


[a] -ing clauses introduced by if, even if, and unless are restricted to open conditions (cf 15.35), in 
which they are roughly equivalent to ‘in cases where’, Even so, if sounds somewhat stilted : 

If coming by car, take the A10 and turn off at the A414. 
Even if and unless are relatively more acceptable in such contexts: 


Even i TNCS , 5 
Un iid receiving visitors, patients must observe normal hospital rules. 


[b] After, before, and since (subordinators with finite clauses) differ from subordinators such as 
when or while in that they are followed by -ing clauses but not by -ed clauses or verbless clauses: 


He took a shower es oe 


after } returning home. [t] 
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Since moving here, I have felt more relaxed. {2] 
These three also differ from the subordinators listed above in 14.19 in that they allow a subject 
in the -ing clause: 

Since my coming here, life has become more comfortable for my parents. D1 
The differences suggest that after, before, and since are better classed with prepositions such as 
on and through (both of which permit a subject in the -ing clause) rather than with subordinators: 

He took a shower on returning home. [1a] 

Through my moving here, life has become more comfortable for my parents. [3a] 
[c] Like as well as and instead of, rather than is a preposition, not a quasi-coordinator (cf 13.103), 
when it is followed by an -ing participle clause that does not match the verb in the matrix clause 
(of 14.15 Note): ` 

Their actions precipitated the war rather than averting it. 

As well as visiting Niagara Falls, we spent a day in Toronto. 

He intends to go as he is, instead of changing into his best clothes. 


Other indicators of subordination 
We now turn to other indicators of subordination apart from subordinators. 


(i) Wh-elements are initial markers of subordination in subordinate 
interrogative clauses (cf 15.5/) and subordinate exclamative clauses (cf 15.7), 
in wh-relative clauses (cf 15.8, 17.9/f), and in conditional-concessive clauses 
(cf 15.41). The subordinating wh-words are: : 


who, whom, whose, which 

when, where, what, why, how 

whoever, whomever <rare>, whichever 

wherever, whenever, whatever, however 

whosoever, whomsoever, wheresoever, whatsoever, howsoever (all rare; 
legal and religious? 


(ii) The relative pronoun that, which can often replace wh-pronouns, is a 
subordination marker in restrictive relative clauses (cf 17.97): 


The style that we are examining in this exhibition was an unusual one. 


The relative pronoun is to be distinguished from the subordinator that, which 
does not operate as an element in the subordinate clause. 


(iii) Subject-operator inversion is 3 marker of subordination in some 
conditional, similarity, and comparative clauses (cf 15.36, 15.50 Note, 15.74). 
It is typical of a literary and elevated style of persuasion. The operators that 
permit the inversion are had, were, should, and (less commonly) could and 
might: ! i 


! 
Had I bedn less forthright, I would have acquired more support. 
Were she here, she would support the motion. 


Inversion of a different kind - the fronting of the whole or part of the 
predication ~ may occur with the subordinators as, though, and that (cf 15.39, 
15.47): 


Eloquent though she was, she could not persuade them. 


(iv) The absence of a finite verb is itself an indicator of subordination, 
since nonfinite and verbless clauses are necessarily subordinate: 
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Denying any interest in politics, she claimed that she wished to continue 
in forensic medicine. 


There are only two types of subordinate clauses that have no clear indicator 
of subordination within them: 


(a) Nominal that-clauses allow the omission of that in certain contexts 
(cf 15.4), but they may be said to be recognizable as subordinate through the 
potentiality for the insertion of that: 


I suppose J can use your phone. 
~ I suppose that J can use your phone. 


Compare also the omissibility of relative that, 17.139. 


(b) Some comment clauses (cf 15.54) have no overt mark of subordination, : 
but — as with the zero relative clauses mentioned in (a) - they generally lack: 
an obligatory verb complementation: 


I have no alternative, Z suppose. 
It could be worse, you know. 
— You know, it could be worse. 
# You know (that) it could be worse. | 


The verb phrase in subordinate clauses 


In general the rules for the uses of forms and categories of the verb phrase — 
such as tenses, aspects, and modal auxiliaries - apply both to subordinate 
and independent clauses. Nevertheless, there are cases in which choices 
affecting the verb phrase of a subordinate clause are determined by the 
particular type of subordinate clause it belongs to. With temporal since- 
clauses, on the other hand, it is the choice of verb phrase in the matrix clause 
that is more obviously affected. 

Such determinations constitute a signal of subordination additional to 
other signals, such as initial subordinators. They are a particularly 
conspicuous signal when the verb phrase in the subordinate clause prevents 
that clause from constituting an independent sentence, even with the 
omission of the subordinator, as in (Though) he be the President himself. Less 
obviously, the meaning of the verb phrase would be different in an 
independent clause, as in (When) the game ends. 


Dependency relations of this kind are not necessarily found in disjunct clauses, particularly style 
disjunct clauses (cf 15.21), where verb choices are primarily dependent on the circumstances of . 
the speech act. Contrast, for example, the matching tenses in [1], where the since-clause is an 
adjunct, with the absence of matching in [2], where the since-clause is a style disjunct: 
Since they really wanted to know, they conducted their own investigation. ul 
Since you really want to know, they conducted their own investigation. [2] 
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The present tense in adverbial and nominal clauses 

The simple present is commonly used in preference to the auxiliary wil or (in 
BrE, optionally with Z and we) shall in certain types of adverbial clauses to 
express future meaning (cfalso 14.26): 


When 

After 

Before 

AS he arrives, the band will play the National Anthem. 
If 

As soon as 

Once 


Even if tomorrow’s match is cancelled, Lancashire will still be at the top 
of the league. 

He'll come in case he’s wanted. 

While I am away, the children will look after the house. 

Whether or not they win this battle, they won't win the war. 

Whatever they say, I won't pay. ` 

Wherever she goes, I'll go. 


The subordinators involved belong to the temporal, conditional, and 
conditional-concessive categories (cf 15.25, 15.34, 15.41f). Temporal since, 
however, is excluded (cf 15.26). 

Clauses of similarity (cf 15.50) and proportion (cf 15.51) may also have the 
simple present to express future meaning: 


Next time I'll do as he says. 
The harder you exercise, the better you'll feel. 


Nominal that- and wh-clauses tend to contain the simple present when the 
matrix clause (as well as the subordinate clause) refers to the future; but 
when the matrix clause refers to the present, will is likely to be used in the 
subordinate clause. Contrast: 


In a few minutes I'll ask him what he wants tomorrow. 
The question is what he will want tomorrow. 


| 
However, there are exceptional verb Constructions like hope, bet, see (to it), 
take care, be careful, and (both in the imperative) suppose and assume, after 
which the simple present is often or (for take care and be careful) regularly 
used: : 


Ihope that the parcel comes in time. [also will come) 
Suppose he doses his way. 

Let's assume our opponents win the election. [also wil! win] 
T'll see that nobody disturbs you. [also will disturb] 

Take care that she doesn’t fall. 


Will and won't occur in adverbial clauses, particularly in if-clauses, in 
certain uses, In general, the difference between the simple present and the 
modal is that the simple present refers to an assumed future actual situation 
whereas the modal refers to the assumed predictability of a situation or of 
situations. More specifically, will and won't are commonly used: 
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(i) where the modals have a volitional meaning: 


If you'll help us, we can finish early. ['are willing to’] [1] 
If you won't help us, all our plans will be ruined. ['refuse to`] [2] 
If he'// pay, TH go with him. [3] 
If you'Z use it, you can have it. [41 


The use of the simple present in [1—4] would suppress the volitional meaning. 
In [5] the volitional meaning is metaphorically transferred to inanimate 
objects: 


If your car won't start, call me any time and I'll help. ['refuses to'] [5] 
(ii) where the modals express timeless and habitual prediction: 


If drugs will cure him, this drug should do the job. [6] 
If sugar will dissolve in a hot liquid, this chemical will do so too. [7] 


Will can be replaced by can in [6] and [7], In both sentences, the conditional 
clause does not refer to a specific actual situation. 


(iii) where the modals express the present predictability of the occurrence or 
nonoccurrence of a future situation: 


If you won't arrive before six, I can't meet you. ['If you won't be 


arriving before six’] [8] 
If the game won't be finished until ten, I'll spend the night at your 
place. [‘If the game is not going to be finished until ten’] [9] 


If the water will rise above this level, then we must warn 
everybody in the neighbourhood. [‘If the water is going to rise- 
above this level, then we must now plan to warn everybody in 


the neighbourhood] ` [10] 
If she won't be here before midnight, there's no need to rush. [11] 
If we definitely won't win, why should we bother to play? ['If we 

definitely aren't going to win, . . .’] [12] 


The simple form is less usual in [8—12] than the progressive. 

In [8-12] the matrix clause expresses the present consequence of the 
present predictability. In [8-9] the consequence is a present decision to take 
a future action, while in [10—12] it is a present decision that affects present 
action. 

The modal can be replaced by the simple present in [8-9], but with a 
different implication. Contrast [8] with [8a]: 


If you don’t arrive before six, I can't meet you. [‘in the event of 
your arrival after six'] [8a] 


- The situation in the conditional clause of [8a] is viewed as possibly occurring. 


In [10] replacement of the modal by the simple present yields the implausible 
sentence [10a]: 


If the water rises above this level, then we must warn everybody. 
[cf "when the water rises above this level, if it does so’] [10a] 


Replacement of the modal by the simple present in [11] and [12] produces 
uninterpretable sentences, 
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[a] The simple present may be used for future reference in relative clauses that together with 
their antecedent express similar relationships to those expressed in the adverbial clauses: 
I'll speak to her the first opportunity / have. 
And similarly in appositive that-clauses modifying an appropriate noun phrase head: 
We'll be there tomorrow on the assumption that it doesn’t rain. 
[b] The simple present in a conditional clause may refer to a state in present time: 
If you /ike it, I'll give it to you. 


_ For dynamic situation types, the present progressive is used to refer to present time: 


If she's working, 1 won't interrupt her. 


The hypothetical past and past perfective 

The verbs in hypothetical conditional clauses are backshifted, the past tense 
form being used for present and future time reference and the past perfective 
form for past time reference (cf 15.36). When these forms have such 
hypothetical implications we term them HYPOTHETICAL PAST and HYPOTHET- 
ICAL PAST PERFECTIVE. The general rule for verbs. in both clauses of 
hypothetical conditions may be expressed thus: 


Table 14.23 Verbs in hypothetical conditions 


conditionalclause | matrix clause ; 


HYPOTHETICAL PAST MODAL 

PAST 
past HYPOTHETICAL PAST PERFECTIVE MODAL 
reference PAST PERFECTIVE 


The modal most commonly used in the matrix clause is would. It is used to 
express the hypothetical implication, without necessarily any other moda! 
implications: 


tried 


If she { à 
were to try 


} harder next time, she would pass the examination. 


[future reference: ‘but I expect she won’t try harder’] 

If they were alive, they would be moving around. 
[present reference: ‘but I assume they are not alive’] 

Yf they had invited him to the conference, he would have attended. 
[past reference: ‘but they didn't invite him’] 


As the bracketed implications indicate, the hypothetical meaning is more 
absolute in the past, and amounts to an implied rejection of the condition; 
whereas with present and future reference the meaning may be merely one 
of negative expectation or assumption, the positive not being ruled out 
completely, Depending on the lexical verb, the progressive might be necessary 
to convey present reference, as is indeed the case for try: 


If she were trying harder, her parents wouldn’t be so anxious. 


When modal auxiliaries are used in hypothetical conditional clauses they 
combine with past and past perfective. In the matrix clause they replace 


Note 
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would, since two modal auxiliaries cannot cooccur. Modals in hypothetical 
conditions, apart from hypothetical would, are would in other uses, could, 
might, and should: 


If they would help us, we could finish early. [volitional would, ‘would be 
willing to'] 

If we had enough money, we could buy a typewriter. 

If you could type, you might save a lot of time. 

I might have married her if she would have agreed. 

If they had asked me, I would have had to speak. [have to as substitute 
for must, which lacks a past form] 

If he had apologized, you should have done so too. [obligational should] 


Some BrE speakers maintain a distinction between would and should in the 
matrix clause parallel to that between will and shall (cf 4.42): 


If I had been at home last night, I should have heard the noise. 


Hypothetical past or past perfective are obligatory in certain other 
constructions that have hypothetical meaning: 


It's time you were in bed. 
I wish this bus went to the university. 
If only I had listened to my parents! 


They are optional with other constructions that also have hypothetical 
meaning (on the subjunctive were, cf 14.24): 


He acts as if he knew you. 

It's not as though we were poor. 
Suppose we told her the truth. 
Imagine your child played truant. 
I'd rather we had dinner now. 


Generally a negative inference can be drawn, which is more strongly negative 
with the hypothetical past perfective. Thus /fonly I had listened to my parents 
implies ‘I did not listen to my parents’, and He acts as if he knew you implies 
the expectation ‘He doesn't know you’. In Id rather we had dinner now, the 
hypothetical past may express tentative politeness rather than hypothetical 
meaning. 


[a] The hypothetical past is also used after an archaic Would that, which expresses a wish: 
Would that everyone treated me as considerately. 
[b] Restrictive relative clauses modifying generic noun phrases (cf 15.34 Note (i]) and their 
matrix clauses take the same forms as hypothetical conditionals if they refer to a hypothetical 
situation: 
Any person who had behaved in that way would have been dismissed. 
[c] We have shown that the rules for past reference in a hypothetical condition require a past 
perfective in the conditional clause and a past perfective modal, generally would have, in the 
matrix clause: j 
If I had seen her, I would have told her. 
The operators are frequently contracted in informal style: 
If I'd seen her, I'd have told her. 
In informal speech, the Aave in the second phrase is frequently reduced to /ov/ or /5/, so that 7 


would have may be rendered /aido/. Informal AmE speech may have matching modals in both 
clauses: 


If I'd have seen her, I'd have told her. 
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The first part of both clauses may then be rendered /aido/. The contraction for the operator in 
the conditional clause is sometimes misinterpreted as replacing had rather than would, giving 
rise to an error that is found in uneducated writing and its fictional representation: 

If I hadda seen her, I woulda told her. 
The nonstandard spelling /'da is similarly found as a representation of /aida/, and ofis a frequent 
misspelling of have when have follows a modal. 
[d] In informal AmE the hypothetical past is sometimes used for past reference in place of the 
hypothetical past perfective: 

If they invited her to the conference, she would have attended. 
[e] Ambiguities are occasionally found between open and hypothetical conditions (cf 15.35), 
since open conditions take the full range of verb forms: 

If he found a patient listener, he would pour out his troubles. 
This sentence may be a hypothetical condition referring to the future (‘I don't think he'll find a 
patient listener’) or an open condition referring to the past (would having a habitual meaning). 
[f] In subordinate clauses following / wish (that), the hypothetical past may be replaced by 
hypothetical would or by a to-infinitive: 


she visited 
I wish 4 she would visit me more often. 
her to visit 


The present and past subjunctive 

The present subjunctive (cf/3.58//) is used very occasionally in formal style 
in open conditional clauses (cf 15.33 Note [d], 15.36) and in concessive 
clauses (cf 15.41 Note [b], 15.42 Note [b]): 


If any person be found guilty, he shall have the right of appeal. 

Whatever be the reasons for their action, we cannot tolerate such 
disloyalty. 

Whether she be right or wrong, she will have my unswerving support. 


More usually, the simple present indicative is used. 

Clauses of concession (cf/15.39/7) and purpose (cf 15.48) may also very 
occasionally in formal style contain a present subjunctive (esp in AmE) to 
express putative rather than factual meaning (cf 14.25): 


Though he be the President himself, he shall hear us. 
They removed the prisoner in order that he not disturb the proceedings 
any further. 


The more usual verb forms for the cougd-cluase are the simple present 
indicative or putative should followed by the infinitive. Clauses of purpose 
require modal auxiliaries, and therefore only the should-construction is a 
possible alternative. 

The present ‘subjunctive is also used in that-clauses (esp in AmE) after 
verbs, adjectivés, or nouns that express a necessity, plan, or intention for the 
future: 


Congress has voted that the present law be maintained. , a] 
We insisted that s ,} leave at once. [2] 
They expressed the wish that | accept the award. (3] 
It is essential that a meeting be convened this week. [4] 
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Notice that this mandative subjunctive (¢/3.59) is used even when the matrix 
verb is past (cf 14.25 Note [c]). If the matrix verb is present, the distinction 
between subjunctive and indicative is neutralized except in the third person 
singular or if the verb is be. In BrE, putative should with the infinitive is far 
more common. In both AmE and BrE, indicative forms are also occasionally 
used in this construction; for example, left in [2] and is in [4]. 

Ín general, the present subjunctive occurs more frequently in AmE than in 
BrE; in BrE it occurs chiefly in formal style. 

The past (or were-) subjunctive (cf 3.62), which is a form distinct from the 
past indicative only in the first and third person singular forms of be, is used 
in formal style in hypothetical conditional clauses and in other constructions 
with hypothetical meaning exemplified in 14.23: 


I wish she were not married. [5] 
If only I were not so nervous. : [6] 
If she were here, she would speak on my behalf. -m7 
The stuffed dog barked as if it were a real one. . [8] 
Suppose he were lost. . [9] 
T'd rather I were in bed. [10] 


In nonformal styles, hypothetical past or indicative forms replace subjunctive 
were: - 


I wish she was not married. [5a] 
If only I was not so nervous. [6a] 
If she was here, she would speak on my behalf. [7a] 
The stuffed dog barked asifitwasarealone. ' [8a] 
Suppose he 2 lost, what would you do? [9a] 
Td rather I was in bed. [10a] 


The present indicative is a possible alternative after as ifand as though when 
the reference is to present time (eg: ‘The stuffed dog barks as if it is a real 
one’) and after imperatives suppose and imagine. 


[a] The use of the present subjunctive seems to be increasing in BrE in that-clauses. There is a 
greater use of the subjunctive than the indicative if the agentive (perhaps implied) in the that- 
clause is shown to be willing to perform the action. Contrast: 

The committee was impressed by the candidate, but recommended that she reapply when 

she had been awarded her PhD. 

He was very reluctant to leave, but I recommended that he went. 
But in both instances the usual form for BrE is the should-construction, here should go, 
{b] The were-subjunctive cannot replace the hypothetical past in constructions introduced by 
It's time (that), eg: It's time I was in bed. 
[c] May and might are alternatives, also in formal style, to the present subjunctive in purpose 
clauses (cf 15.48), in concessive clauses with though, even though, and even if (cf 15.39ff), and in 
conditional-concessive clauses (cf 15.417): 

Poor though you might be, you cannot live all your life on charity. 

Let us fight on, that the light of justice and freedom may not die in our land. 

Whatever may be the justification for their actions, we cannot tolerate such disloyalty. 
But there may be a difference in meaning between the subjunctive and the modal auxiliaries. In 
the last example, the subjunctive does not cast doubt on the factuality of its clause; that is, 
Whatever be the justification for their actions presupposes that there is justification, whereas the 
sentence with may allows the possibility that there is no justification. . 
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[d] Present subjunctive come is used in a temporal clause. (generally initial) without a 
subordinator: 
Come winter, we'll have to pay a good deal more for vegetables and fruit. [When winter 
comes,...'] 


Putative should 

The modal auxiliary should is used extensively (esp in BrE, cf 14.24) in that- 
clauses to convey the notion of a ‘putative’ situation, which is recognized as 
possibly existing or coming into existence. Contrast: 


Im surprised that he should feel lonely. [1] 
I’m surprised that he feels lonely. [2] 


While [1] questions the loneliness, [2] accepts it as true. Here, as often, the 
difference is mainly one of nuance, since the factual bias of the matrix clause 
overrides the doubt otherwise implicit in the should-construction. On the 
other hand, the nonfactuality is clearer in these examples: 


It's unthinkable that they should deny my request. 

I prefer that she should drive. 

I'm anxious that I shouldn't be in the way. 

They’ve arranged that I should absent myself for part of the committee 
meeting. 

I can understand their eagerness that you should be the main speaker. 

It worries me that their children should travel alone. 


The nonfactual bias of the should-construction emerges most clearly in 
instances where the construction is close in meaning to a conditional if- 
clause: 


It’s a pity that they should be so obstinate. 
It’s a pity if they are so obstinate. 


Ina further stage of remoteness, the conditional clause has putative should: 


It’s a pity if they should be so obstinate. [‘It would be a pity if they 
turned out to be so obstinate’] 


Putative should is used in that-clauses when the matrix clauses contain 
verbs, adjectives, or nouns that convey.an emotional reaction or that express 
a necessity, plan, or intention for the future. In the latter case, a that-clause 
with should is frequently replaceable by an infinitive clause: 


I prefer her to drive. 
They’ve arranged for me toabsent myself for part of the committee meeting. 
) 


It is also frequently replaced (esp in AmE) by a present subjunctive (cf 14.24): 


I prefer that she drive. [3] 
We insisted that the meeting be adjourned. : [4] 
It was intended that you be the candidate. [5] 


Indicative forms are occasionally used in BrE instead for [3] and [4]. 

A past verb in the matrix clause does not necessarily affect the form of 
should in the subordinate clause, even though the subordinate clause refers to 
a past situation: 


Note 
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Iwas surprised that he should feel lonely when he was in California. 
But it is also possible to use a perfective form: 


I was surprised that he should have felt Yonely when he was in California. 


[a] Should is also used in a subject thai-clause when the matrix clause contains such verbs as 
show, indicate, prove, demonstrate, require, and demand: 

That they should refuse to sign the petition required great courage. 

It shows how considerate she is that she should drive you all the way to the airport. 
[b] Putative should also occurs in some idiomatic questions and exclamations: 

© How should I know? 

That he should dare speak in that tone of voice to me! [cf 11.41] 

Who should come in but my youngest sister! 
[c] The use of the present subjunctive or putative should in the subordinate clause evokes clearly 
the suasive meanings (cf 16.32) of the matrix verbs insist and suggest: 


yay 2 b dt change : 
Linsisted ['required'] that he t hould ci ix his clothes. . [6l 
I insisted [‘asserted’] that he changed his clothes. [7] 
« ? be " 
She suggested |'recommended"] that 1 p d is} responsible for the arrangements [8] 
She suggested ('said tentatively’] that I am responsible for the arrangements. [9] 


While [6] and [8] are unambiguously suasive, [7] and [9] may also be suasive for those who use 
the indicative even after suasive verbs. 
The putative and obligational meanings of should sometimes merge: 

The report recommended that education for the over-sixteens should be improved. ['. . . that 
education for the over-sixteens be improved’ or *. . . that education for the over-sixteens 
ought to be improved’) 

[d] Similar to putative should is the tentative should used in open conditions with if-clauses 
(cf 15.36): 1 

If she should be interested, I'll phone her. 
It is also used in somewhat literary style, with inversion: 

Should she be interested, I'll phone her. 


The perfective with temporal clauses 


The perfective with temporal since-clauses 

A temporal since-clause generally requires the present perfective in the 
matrix clause when the whole construction refers to a stretch of time up to 
(and potentially including) the present: 


I have lost ten pounds since I started swimming. [1] 
Since leaving home, Larry has written to his parents just once. [2] 


The perfective is also required when the clause contains a prepositional 
phrase introduced by since or the prepositional adverb since, just as it is 
required for certain other prepositional phrases and adverbs (cf 4.23): 


Scholars have been writing English grammars since the sixteenth 
century. 
They called to see us three years ago, but I haven't seen them since. 


In informal AmE, and increasingly in informal BrE, nonperfective forms are 
commonly used in matrix clauses with since-clauses and in clauses with 
preposition or adverb since: 


Additional exercises 


[ 29 ] Complete the sentences. 


1 a: Pid you go... (you/go) out last night? 
BERND e C ION (I/stay) at home. 
A (you/do)? 
pm o Nee Re EO (I/watch) TV. 
DE ernest st Up (you/go) out tomorrow night? 


Are you on 


2 A: Are you on holiday here? OU Fe 


B: Yes, we are. 


a OWION Clee cmc EE os (you/be) here? 
emt" (we/arrive) yesterday. 
AADO | Lone tote ert (you/stay)? 
B: Until the end of next week. 
dass NI]. memento tom cen (you/like) it here? : 
Hb e RM ecc ES (we/have) a wonderful time. 
S NE TT a E (I/go) out with Chris and Steve this evening. 


m (you/want) to come with us? 


Ee COGIC INTO QE te (you/go)? 
A: To the Italian restaurant in North Street... (you/ever/eat) there? 
ER (SS CO —— —— (I/be) there two or three times. In fact | 
VUPUSUCTU OD NEL ENS (go) there last night, but I'd love to go again! 
LU suisse anche E ECCE (I/lose) my glasses again. 
MEER ceo ed (you/see) them? 
DE E E escapes (you/wear) them 
ITO NR ROM (I/come) in. 
BS Wal E NI usen (1/not/wear) 
them now, so where are they? 
Db Geer ee (you/look) in the kitchen? 
DG RENE LL LL e (I/go) and look now. 
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I Jost ten pounds since I started swimming. (informal? . [la] 
Since leaving hóme, Larry wrote to his parents just once. 
(informal? Qa] 


There are some exceptions to the general rule for matrix clauses. In most 
cases, both perfective and nonperfective forms are possible. 


G) Verbs used statively (c/4.28/) - particularly be and seem - may take 
nonperfective forms when the predication is durative: 


It's OK since I had it fixed. 

Things are different since you've gone. 

Since Pat left, it seems dull here. 

I'm feeling much better since I had an operation. 


In all these instances, perfective forms may also be used, eg: Things have been 
different since you've gone. 

The most common pattern that falls under this exception is Jt + BE + a 
time expression, in which the verb may be in the simple present or simple 
past, or have the will-future. Nonperfective forms are normal here: 


Jt's ten years since they were last here. 

How long is it since you last spoke to them? 

It was ages since they last paid their bills on time. 

Next Tuesday it will be six years since I became an American citizen. 


Other verbs, particularly seem, also fit into this pattern: 


It seems a long time since we last met, 
It feels like ages since I was last here. 


Perfective forms may also be used here too, eg: It’s been ten years since they 
were last here; It had been ages since they last paid their bills on time, Next 
Tuesday it will have been six years since I became an American citizen. 


(ii) Modal auxiliaries, particularly can and could, or semi-auxiliaries occur in 
the matrix clause in nonperfective forms. Ever is usual here: 


(Ever) as my teeth were pulled out I can’t eat anything solid. [3] 
I have to use crutches (ever) since Lhad a car accident. [4] 
They won't smoke (ever) since they saw a film on lung cancer. 

[won't + ‘refuse to’] [5] 


The modals cannot be used here in perfective forms, but perfective forms are 
available for semi-auxiliaries or equivalent lexical verbs: 


1 
(Ever) since my teeth were pulled out 7 haven't been able to eat 


anything solid. [3a] 
I have had to use crutches (ever) since I had a car accident. [4a] 
refused to : : 
They hape { decided not * smoke (ever) since they saw a film 
on lung cancer. [5a] 


Perfective modals may be used when the matrix clause refers to a situation 
in the past: 
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Since he /eft home, Larry may have written to his parents just once. 


(iii) The simple present or the present progressive is sometimes used in the 
matrix clause when that clause has habitual reference: 


(Ever) since we bought that car we go camping every weekend. 
I’m doing well since I invested in the money market. 


When the whole period under consideration is distanced in past time, the 
past perfective is generally used in the matrix clause: 


Since the country had achieved independence, it had revised its 


constitution twice. [6] 
Ever since they had joined the organization, they must have had 
little time for leisure activities. [7] 


The past perfective may.be replaced by the simple past, eg: 


Since the country achieved independence, it revised its 
constitution twice. [6a] 


When the period in the matrix clause refers to a future situation, a modal 
perfective (generally will have) is used in the matrix clause: 


If the promotion is confirmed, you will have been promoted three times 
since you joined the company. 
By tomorrow Daniel wil! have been in bed for a week since he caught 


the flu. 
Their car should soon have run 100,000 miles since they bought it 
second-hand. MT i 


When the period in the matrix clause refers to a future time in the past, ie a 
future from the viewpoint of a past period (cf 4.48), a past modal perfective 
(generally would have) is used in the matrix clause. The construction is rare: 


A: By next Sunday Harry will have completed 1200 miles since he 
started his walk. 
B: At that rate, he would have covered 1000 miles by last Sunday. 


We now consider the verb in the since-clause. When the whole construction 
refers to a stretch of time up to (and potentially including) the present, the 
general rule for the temporal since-clause is that the simple past is used when 
the clause refers to a point of time marking the beginning of the situation 
referred to in the matrix clause and the present perfective is used when the 
clause refers to a period of time lasting to the present: 


POINT OF TIME 


She has been talking since she was one year old. 
Since I started swimming, I have lost five pounds. 
Since I saw her last, she has dyed her hair. 

Derek hasn’t stopped talking since he arrived. 


Similarly: 


By tomorrow Daniel will have been in bed for a week since he caught 
the flu. 


) 


/ 
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PERIOD OF TIME 


Max has been tense since he’s been taking drugs. 

Since I have been here, I haven't left my seat. 

Since I've known Caroline, she has been interested in athletics. 
I've had a dog ever since I’ve owned a house. 

I’ve gone to concerts ever since I've lived in Edinburgh. 


Similarly: 


By next year Mary will have written her second book since she's been at 
this university. 


The present perfective may also be used in the pattern Jt + BE + time 
expression, when there is no explicit indication of point of time, such as last: 
It's been a long time since I’ve seen Gerald (cf: I haven't seen Gerald for a long 
time). The present perfective is similarly used occasionally for other since- 
clauses that refer to a point of time, eg: I’ve been lonely since you've left. 

When the whole period is placed in past time, the past perfective or the 
simple past is used in the since-clause (cf backshift, 14.31). The past perfective 
corresponds to a past of the simple past or a past of the present perfective. It 
tends to be used more commonly for periods of time, corresponding to the 
use of the present perfective in the constructions previously discussed: 


Since the country (had) achieved independence, it (had) revised its 
constitution twice. 
had P isto hs been 


ince he 
S knew was 


} a journalist. 


Similarly: 


By last Sunday he would have covered 1000 miles since he (had) started 
his walk. 


[a] The nonperfective forms can remember and could remember are used in since-clauses to 
indicate the span over which personal memory extends: 
My parents have spent their summer vacations in France ever since I can remember. 
Ever since she could remember, the winters in her home town had been severe. 
Ever is commonly used with this collocation. 
[b] When we say that the construction refers to a stretch of time up to the present, we mean that 
the situation occurred within a period of time leading towards, but not necessarily up to, the 
moment of utterance: 
I've read ten books since I left college (but I haven't read any books in the last couple of 
months), 
Since we've owned a car we've gone camping every year except last year (and I'm afraid 
we're going to have to miss this year again). 
On the anterior time zone, cf 4.18. 


The perfective with other temporal clauses 
When an after-clause refers to a past event, the verb may be in the past 
perfective, though it is more commonly in the simple past: 


returned 


We ate our meal after we { kad returned 


} from the game. [1] 


| 
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If a construction with a when-clause refers to a sequence of two past events, 
the clause allows the same choice: 


We ate our meal whe: 
3 F WACA we ss returned 


returned } from the game. (2] 


All four forms of these sentences are acceptable, and mean roughly the same. 
The only difference is that when and the simple past (probably the most 
popular choice) suggests that the one event follows immediately on the other 
in sequence. m 

There may, however, be a contrast if the subordinator is when and the 
predication in the subordinate clause is durative rather than punctual 


(cf 4.33f): : 


They walked out when I end : j the lecture. [3] 
had given 
The variant with the simple past would normally mean ‘as soon as I started 
giving the lecture’ or ‘during the time I was giving the lecture’, whereas that 
with the past perfective means ‘after the lecture was over". 
If the sequence of events is habitual, the verb in the after- or when-clause 


may be in the present perfective, though it is more commonly in the simple 
present: 


when have returned 


Every day we eat our main meal ins } we ont j 
from the game. l [4] 


Again, there may be a contrast when the predication is durative: 


sings. 


The audience claps when she { has sung. [5] 


The differences in the interpretations of the when-clauses in [4] and [5] parallel 
those for the when-clauses in [2] and [3] respectively. 

The present perfective is sometimes used in both clauses of a temporal 
construction to imply the repetitiveness of the situation: 


In the past, when(ever) I've visited London, I've seen them. 
My usual practice is that as soon as I've taken a shower, I've eaten 
breakfast. 


The use of the present perfective rather than the simple present suggests that 
the situation may not apply in the future (for example, that I'm no longer 
going to visit London). 

The present perfective is common in temporal as well as conditional 
clauses for a future event that precedes the future event referred to in the 
matrix clause (cf 14.22): 


When I've read the chapter, I'll put the kettle on. [6] 
When they've scored their next goal, we'll go home. [7] 
As soon as I've retired, I'll buy a cottage in the country. [8] 
After they have left, we can smoke. [9] 


If T've written the paper before Monday, I'll call you. [10] 
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A common alternative for [7-10] is the simple present, which is excluded 
from [6] because the when-clause is durative. A less common alternative, 
permitted also for [6], is will or (in BrE optionally with J or we) shall plus the 
perfective, eg: When I'll have read the chapter, TIl put the kettle on. 

The use of the past perfective in before-constructions requires special 
consideration. These four sentences seem to be equivalent in meaning: 


I saw him before he saw me. [11] 
Ihad seen him before he saw me. [12] 
Isaw him before he had seen me. [13] 
I had seen him before he had seen me. [14] 


Sentence [13] appears to be paradoxical in that the second in the succession 
of events is marked with the past perfective, contrary to what we have noted 
above in after- and when-clauses. The explanation (cf 15.27) is that the before- 
clause in [13], and perhaps also in [14], may be nonfactual; that is to say, the 
event in the before-clause may not have taken place (‘He did not get a chance 
to see me, because I evaded him"). 


[a] If the verb phrase in the matrix clause is progressive, or contains a verb used statively, when 
generally indicates simultaneity, rather than successivity, of the events: 

When Paul returned home, his children were using the computer. 

We were asleep when Norma telephoned. 
However, when may sometimes have the meaning of ‘after’ even if the verb is used statively: 

When I returned home, I heard my children playing in my bedroom. 

I didn't know what to do when they left. 
When always indicates simultaneity when the conditions apply to both clauses: 

Pameéla was always popular when she was at school. 

The sun was shining when we were playing. 

"They were working when I was there. 
[b] Whenever reqüires the verbs in the matrix and subordinate clauses to be matched in both 
tense and aspect. Hence if whenever replaced when in [2] and [3] above, both verbs would be in 
the simple past, ahd in [4] and [5] both would be in the simple present. 

I 


Reporting the language of others 


1 

There are several modes in which other people’s language may be reported. 
The most explicit modes are introduced by a REPORTING CLAUSE referring to 
the speaker and the act of communication in speech or writing (Caroline said; 
Caroline wrote), and perhaps also to the person or persons spoken to (Caroline 
told us), to the manner of speaking (Caroline said hesitantly), or to the 
circumstances of the speech act (Caroline replied; Caroline explained ; Caroline 
said while washing her hair). 

If a reporting clause introduces the report of the communication, the 
REPORTED CLAUSE (which refers to the utterance itself) may take the form of 


ee en e e a a S 
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DIRECT SPEECH (cf 14.29) or INDIRECT SPEECH (cf 14.30//). Direct speech 
purports to give. the exact words that someone (who may be the reporter) 
utters or has uttered in speech or in writing. Indirect speech, on the other 
hand, conveys in the words of a subsequent reporter what has been said or 
written by the original speaker or writer (who again may be the same person 
as the reporter). Contrast the direct speech in [1] with the indirect speech in 
[1a]: 


David said to me after the meeting, 'In my opinion, the 

arguments in favour of radical changes in the curriculum are 

not convincing.’ [1 
David said to me after the meeting that in his opinion the 

arguments in favour of radical changes in the curriculum were 

not convincing. [la] 


Two secondary modes related to the primary modes of reporting are FREE 
INDIRECT SPEECH. and FREE DIRECT SPEECH. In both these secondary modes 
there is no reporting clause; the act of communication is signalled by, for 
example, shifts in the tense forms of verbs (cf 14.35). 

The report may be a representation of mental activity (internal communi- 
cation); which by its nature is unspoken. Thus, [2] and [2a] contain direct 
speech and indirect speech respectively: 


‘Should I tell them now,’ I thought to myself, ‘or should I wait 


until they're in a better mood?” [2] 
He asked himself whether he should tell them then or wait until 
they were in a better mood. i [2a] 


Obviously, this type of direct or indirect speech normally involves a report of 
the supposed mental activity of the speaker of the reporting clause. The 
notable exception is in prose or verse fiction, where by convention the 
narrator is often assumed to have access to the thoughts and feelings of the 
characters. 

Indirect speech frequently involves paraphrase or summary, and therefore 
the hearer or reader cannot uniquely recover the original speech or writing. 
The original utterance of [1] might well be reported as in [1b]: 


David told me after the meeting that he remained opposed to any 
radical changes in the curriculum. [15] 


Indeed, the act of communication may not be indicated at all: 


I saw David after the meeting. It's a pity that he remains opposed 
to any radical changes in the curriculum. [1c] 


While [Ib] is indirect speech, although a paraphrase of the original, [1c] does 
not havethe recognizable form of a reported communication, and is irrelevant 
to the present discussion. 


[a] Direct speech is also termed ‘oratio recta’, and indirect speech is also termed ‘oratio obliqua’ 
and ‘reported speech’. Free indirect speech is also known by the German term erlebte Rede and 
by the French term style indirect libre. 

[b] For the omission of reporting clauses with direct speech in certain written styles, cf 14.29. 
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Direct speech 
Direct speech is usually signalled by being enclosed in quotation marks 
(cf App IIL21): 


The President said, ‘A failure by Congress to approve new taxes 
will lead to larger budget deficits, higher interest rates, and 
higher unemployment.’ [1] 


The reporting clause may occur before, within, or after the direct speech. 
Medial position is very frequent. When the reporting clause is positioned 
medially or finally, subject-verb inversion may occur if the verb is in the 
simple present or simple past: 


John said 
‘I wonder,’ fie said I ‘whether I can borrow your bicycle.’ [2] 
‘said John 
f Elizabeth complained. 
‘The radio is too loud,’ {re complained. [3] 
complained Elizabeth. 


Inversion is most common when the verb is said, the subject is not a pronoun, 
and the reporting clause is medial, as in [2]. It is unusual and archaic, 
however, when the subject of the reporting clause is a pronoun, even when 
the verb is said (eg: said he). 

Direct speech may extend over many sentences. The reporting clause is 
then usually positioned within the first sentence. 

Reporting clauses are often omitted, however, in the representation of 
conversation in fiction writing when the identity of the speakers is obvious 
from the context; quotation marks are sometimes omitted too. Reporting 
clauses and quotation marks are regularly omitted in written plays, in formal 
reports of meetings, and in some types of headlines; instead the name of the 
speaker (usually in capitals or italics and followed by a colon or period) 
prefaces the direct speech. 

The structural relationship between the reporting clause and the direct 
speech poses some analytical problems. In some respects the direct speech 
functions as a subordinate clause: 


Dorothy shid, * My mother's on the phone." [4] 


In (4] the direct speech seems to be a direct object. We can ask a what- 
question and elicit the direct speech as a response: 


A: SM did Dorothy actually say? 
: B: ‘My/mother’ son the phone.’ [5] 


We can make it the subject complement in a pseudo-cleft construction 
(of 18.29f): A 

What Dorothy said was ‘My mother's on the phone.’ [6] 
Furthermore, in both [4] and [6] the structure is defective without the direct 


speech, which obligatorily complements said in [4] and was in [6]. Compare 
also: 


M À 
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The words that Dorothy actually used were 'My mother's on the 
phone.’ 


Here were requires complementation by a subject complement. Then, the 
direct speech may be appositive to a unit that is clearly a part or the whole of 
the direct object: 


Dorothy used the following words: ‘My mother's on the phone. 


Finally, coordination with a following clause suggests that the reporting 
clause is an obligatory part of the first clause, in that coordination would 
otherwise not be possible: 


‘The radio is too loud,’ Elizabeth complained, and she then stalked back 
to her room. l 


On the other hand, we can view the reporting clause as subordinate, 
functioning as an adverbial. Thus, like most adverbials it can be positioned 
variously and can - at least sometimes — be omitted. Both syntactically and 
semantically, it resembles the most important type of comment clause 
(cf 15.54). Compare the reporting clause in [7a] with the comment clause in 
[7b] and the adverb in [7c]: 


‘Generals,’ they alleged, ‘never retire; they merely fade away.’ [7a] 


Generals, it is alleged, never retire; they merely fade away. [7b] 
Generals, allegedly, never retire; they merely fade away. Uc] 


Moreover, the direct speech clause behaves like a main clause in that it can, 
for example, be a question or a directive: 


Dorothy said, ‘Is my mother on the phone?’ [8] 

Dorothy said, "Tell my mother I'll be over soon.' [9] 
But, of course, the reporting clause behaves likewise: 

Did you really say to Ronald, ‘You're my best friend’? [10] 

Tell Richard, *You're my best friend.’ (11] 


Finally, we may note the usual punctuation separation of the reporting clause 
(though this is not necessarily reflected intonationally), which suggests 
another parallel with comment clauses and many other adverbials. Indeed, 
if the direct speech clause is analysed as an object, this is the only construction 
where the subject and verb are separated from the object by a comma (cf 
App IIL9, App IIL21). Contrast the punctuation of [11] for direct speech 
with that of [11a] for indirect speech: 


Tell Richard (that) he's my best friend. [11a] 


It is best to recognize that there is a gradient from direct speech that is 
clearly independent to direct speech that is clearly integrated into the clause 
structure. At the most independent extreme we have direct speech without a 
reporting clause. Next along the gradient are instances where the reporting 
clause is medial or final and it exhibits subject-verb inversion: 


‘I wonder’, said John, ‘whether I can borrow your bicycle." 


Here there are severe restrictions on the form of the verb, and pronouns are 
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generally excluded as subject. Further along the gradient are instances where 
the reporting clause is medial or final but without subject-verb inversion. 


Notice that the reporting clause is restricted also here to some extent in that ` 


it cannot readily be a question or a directive, a restriction that applies also 
when there is subject-verb inversion. There follow sentences like (4], where 
the reporting clause is initial and suffers from fewer restrictions. Most 
integrated are the partial quotations, as in this version of [1]: 


The President said that a failure by Congress to approve new 
taxes would lead to ‘larger budget deficits, higher interest rates, 
and higher unemployment.’ [a] 


Here we have a mixture of indirect and direct speech, the direct speech being 
only a part of a clause, and the reporting clause being implicit: '. . . would 
lead to what he said were larger budget deficits, higher interest rates, and 
higher unemployment’. à 

Here are some reporting verbs-of speaking or thinking that are frequently 
used with direct speech, the most common of which is say: 


add comment _ object say 
admit conclude observe shout (out) 
announce confess order state 
answer ^ cry (ou) — promise tell 

argue declare protest think 
assert exclaim recall urge 

ask explain ` remark warn 

beg insist repeat whisper 
boast maintain . ` reply wonder 
claim : note report write 


In addition, ‘there are numerous other verbs indicating the manner of 
speaking that are occasionally used with direct speech; for example, falter, 
mumble, murmur, mutter, snap, sneer, sob. 


[a] Pronunciation and other speech features may be imitated in a spoken rendering of direct 
speech. In writing it may be indicated by irregular spelling or, to a limited extent, by italics or 
underlining, In both media, the reporting clause may have indications of the manner of speaking 
(Tom lisped, Jacqueline whispered, Charles hinted darkly, John said casually). Such indications are 
common in some fiction writing. 
[b] In conversation, says you, says he, etc (with the invariant -s) are sometimes used in casual 
style as an impolite retort meaning ‘That’s what you say’, "That's what he says’, etc: 

A I'm going to win this game. B: Says you! 
In old-fashioned speech, the nonstandard inversion says I sometimes occurs. The historic present 
(cf 4.8) is occasionglly used in spoken narrative. 
[c] In journalistic| writing, a reporting clause with inversion sometimes occurs even in initial 
position: Declared tall, nineteen-year-old Napier : ‘The show will go on’. 
[d] Unlike indirect speech, direct speech may acceptably contain grammatical errors or even be 
in another language if it purports to give a record of the communication of another person: 

He said, ‘I know not well English.’ 
{e] It is common in newspaper reporting to omit quotation marks in what appears to be direct 
speech, as exemplified in the first sentence in the following: 

New horses wil! strengthen the breed, Mr Steiner claimed. He said the newcomers would 

arrive after the epidemic was halted. 

The second sentence switches to indirect speech, as indicated by the tense backshifts (cf 14.31). 


E 
| 


A MM— —À—— M ——— 
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Indirect speech 


Typically, indirect speech is used to report statements, and takes the form of 
a nominal that-clause (cf 15.4): 


Neighbours said that as a teenager he had earned his pocket money 
by delivering newspapers. [1] 


In [1] the indirect speech is a direct object, but in [2] it is an extraposed 
subject and in [3] a subject complement: 


It was said that as a teenager Max had earned his pocket money by 


delivering newspapers. [2] 
What neighbours said was that as a teenager he had earned his 
pocket money by delivering newspapers. [3] 


Reporting verbs that are used with indirect speech include those listed as 
frequently used with direct speech (cf 14.29). Lists of verbs of speaking and. 
thinking used with indirect speech may be found in 16.31. Among the 
common verbs are believe, feel, imagine, know, mention, realize, recognize, 
suppose. 

We have observed earlier (cf 14.28) that a reporter using indirect speech 
may paraphrase or summarize; changes may be made from the original 
wording without affecting the essential truth of the report. For example, the 
original wording may be as in [4]: : 


‘My first task today,’ said the teacher, ‘will be to examine current 
views on the motivations for armed conflicts.’ [4] 


The indirect speech in [4a] approximates as closely as possible in that mode 
to the original wording: 


The teacher said that his first task that day was to examine 
current views on the motivations for armed conflicts. [4a] 


The hearer or reader, however, cannot be sure how close the indirect speech 
of [4a] is to the original wording, since [4a] could legitimately report the 
wording in [4b] instead: 


‘What I want to do now,’ said the teacher, ‘is to look at 
contemporary theories of the causes of wars.’ [4b] 


If, however, the report had been conveyed by [4c], there is no clear 
correspondence with the reported clause in direct speech: 


The teacher announced his intention of discussing the causes of 
wars. [4c] 


When the report is conveyed through indirect speech as in [4a], we can 
specify the changes in wording that are required because the situation of the 
utterance by the reporter may differ in certain respects from that of the 
utterance by the original speaker. The differences affect the use of deictic 
features of the language, those features that relate to the time and place of 
the utterance and to the persons referred to in the utterance. They include: 


(i) tense forms of the verb 
(ii) other time references, eg: yesterday, now, last week, next Monday 


Note 
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(ili) place references, eg: here, there 
(iv) personal pronouns 
(v) the demonstratives this and these 


Changes in tense forms are discussed in 14.31 and the other changes in 14.32. 
Further changes may be required to identify references in the original! 
utterance that may not be known to the person receiving the report, for 
example the identity of persons or things referred to by pronouns. 


As with other that-clauses, the conjunction that is frequently omitted from the reported clause in 
less format indirect speech. 


Backshift in indirect speech — . ; 
The reporting verb may be in the present tense for communications in recent 
past time, as in [1] and [2]: 


Joan tells me she's going to the airport in an hour's time. [1] 
She says she was too busy to join us last night. [2] 


The present tense is also used for reports attributed to famous works or 
authors which have present validity, as in [3] and [4]: 


The Bible says there's no end to the writing of books. [3] 


Chaucer somewhere writes that love is blind. : [4] _ 


The choice of verb form inthé reported clause depends on the time reference 
of the verb. Thus, the verbs in [1], [3], and [4] exemplify the state present 
(cf 4.5), while was in [2] refers to a time previous to the time of reporting as 
well as to the time of the original utterance. : 

Verbs of cognition may also be used in the reporting clause in the present 
tense: 


I know they don’t care. 
Sylvia thinks Paul went to Lancaster last night. 


Li 

When the time reference of the original utterance (or mental activity) no 
longer applies at the time that the utterance (or mental activity) is reported, 
it is often necessary to change the tense forms of the verbs. Such a change of 
verb forms in indirect speech is termed BACKSHIFT. The resulting relationship 
of verb forms in the reporting and reported clauses is known as the SEQUENCE 
OF TENSES (cf 19.39). The changes can be illustrated best if we postulate an 
exact correspondence for the reporting clauses of direct and indirect speech. 


DIRECT SPEECH BACKSHIFTED IN INDIRECT SPEECH 
(i) present ~ past 
(ii) past ~ past or past perfective 


(iii) present perfective 


(iv) past perfective } ~ past perfective 


Thus, if the present deictic references in the direct speech become past 
deictic references in the indirect speech, there is a corresponding shift of 
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verb forms into the past, or if necessary into the past perfective. Examples of 
each part of the rule are: 


‘I am being paid by the hour,’ she said. 

~ She said she was being paid by the hour. [5] 
‘The exhibition finished last week,’ explained Ann. 

~ Ann explained that the exhibition ape " i the 

preceding week. : [6] 

*I've been waiting over an hour for you,” she told him. 

~ She told him that she had been waiting over an hour for him. [7] 
‘I had studied French for four years at school,’ I said. 

~ I said that I had studied French for four years at school. (8] 


The choice in [6] represents the usual choice of a simple past in place of a 
past perfective when the context makes the relative time references clear, in 
this instance by the use of the preceding week. There is no change in [8] 
because the past perfective already expresses ‘past in the past’ and no further 
backshift to ‘past in the past in the past’ can be expressed. As [5] and [7] 
illustrate, the rule is not affected by combinations of the simple and perfective 
forms with progressive and passive forms. 

Backshift is optional when the time-reference of the original utterance is 
valid at the time of the reported utterance, cf [5], [7], and [8]. Thus, the shift 
is obligatory in [9], but optional in [10]: ` 


‘lam a citizen, not of Athens, but of the world,’ said Socrates. 
~ Socrates said that he was a citizen, not of Athens, but of the 
world. [9] 
‘Nothing can harm a good man,’ said Socrates. 
~ Socrates said that nothing pn harm a good man. [10] 
Since the statement by Socrates in [9] deals with what is now past, it has to 
be reported by application of the backshift rule. The statement in [10], on the 
other hand, is a universal rule which, if it was true for Socrates’ lifetime, 
should also be true today; the backshift rule is therefore optional. 
Here are other examples where present forms may be retained in indirect 
speech: 


Their teacher had told them that the earth moves around the sun, — [11] 
Sam told me last night that he is now an American citizen. (12] 
I heard her say that she is studying Business Administration. [13] 
A Yale professor has said that the Brooklyn Bridge is the most 

majestic embodiment of the American experience of the road, [14] 


They thought that prison conditions have improved. [15] 
I didn't know that our meeting is next Tuesday. [16) 
She said that they are being discriminated against. {17] 
The waiter told me that lunch is now being served. [18] 


In all these sentences, past forms may also be used, by optional application 
of the backshift rule. Sentence [11] has the simple present in its timeless use, 
whereas the verbs in the subsequent sentences have a limited time-reference. 


Note 


T 
) 
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The appropriateness of the present forms in [12-18] thérefore depends on 
their reference at the time of the reported utterance. For example, if at that 
time Sam had changed his citizenship, or if his citizenship was then in doubt, 
an appropriate form of [12] would be, for example: 


Sam told me in 1970 that he was then an American citizen. [12a] 


Similarly, if a long time had elapsed between the original utterance reported 
in [15] or if there was doubt as to its present validity, the past perfective 
would be used: f 


They thought that prison conditions had improved. [15a] 


Again, if [18] were reporting what the waiter had said not five minutes ago 
but five days ago it would have read: 


The waiter told me that lunch was then being served. [18a] 


[a] If the indirect speech itself contains a subordinate clause, then the verb of that subordinate 
clause may be in the present tense because of current validity even though both the main verb of 
the sentence and the superordinate verb are in the past: 
They reminded us that they had frequently denied that the drug has any therapeutic value. 
She thought she had told me that breakfast is served between seven and ten. 
[b] Backshift from simple past to past perfective is necessary when the simple past in the 
indirect speech may be misinterpreted as representing a simple present: 
She said, 'I was married (, but my husband died last year)." 
~ She said that she had been married. ; 
Contrast, where there is no possibility of misinterpretation: 
She said, ‘Iwas married in church.’ 
d was married 
mane sag thatshe bet been married 
[c] Backshift is normal if the proposition in the indirect speech is considered to be false: 
The ancients thought that the sun moved around the earth, but from the time of Galileo it 
was knowh that the reverse is true. 
[d] When can't or couldn't is combined with say or tel/ in a reporting clause, one meaning of the 
combination is roughly the same as don't know or didn't know: 


} in church. 


Lean't 499 > | where she is. [I don’t know] 
tell you 


say 


» 
They couldn't Ì tell me 


) who called. [They didn't know] 


fe] Since the simple past in indirect speech may represent either the simple past or the simple 
present of direct speech, it may give rise to ambiguity where both interpretations are plausible: 
A: She told me the game started at seven. 
, [It didn't. 
"t doesn't. 


| 


Other changes in indirect speech 

If the identities of the person speaking and the person addressed are not 
identical in the situations of the original and reported utterances, the personal 
pronouns need to be changed. PRONOUN SHIFT requires the shift of 1st and 
2nd person pronouns to 3rd person pronouns or to nouns, when the persons 
referred to in the original utterance are absent in the reported utterance: 


‘Til behave myself, he promised. 
~ He promised that he'd behave himself. 
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‘Tlike your tie,’ she told John. 

^ She told John that she liked his tie. 
“You know my family,’ she said. 

She told him [or Tom, for example] that he knew her family. 
‘You are too noisy,’ Pamela told them. 

~ Pamela told them that they were too noisy. 


lst and 2nd person pronouns are used as appropriate to the reporting 
situation: 


‘You should be ashamed of yourself,’ she told me. 

~ She told me that J should be ashamed of myself. 
‘Tam your friend, Bob,’ he said to me. 

~ He said to me that he was my friend. 


Similarly, in reporting to Margaret a statement about herself: 


‘Margaret is very clever,’ Tom said to me. 
~ Tom told me that you are very clever. 
‘Margaret is in my class,’ I said to him. 
~ I told him that you were in my class. 


We mention briefly other shifts that may be necessary. If the time 
relationship between time references in the indirect speech and the time of 
the utterance has changed between the original utterance and the reported 
utterance, it is necessary to make adjustments, Time references are changed 
variously according to the time of the reported utterance: for example, 
yesterday to the day before yesterday, last Monday, or June 10; now to then; 
next Monday to last Monday or Monday two weeks ago. If the places of the 
utterances are different, place references are changed accordingly: for 
example, here to there, or (if the reference is to the place of the reporting 
utterance) there to here, or the places may need to be specified by name. 
Demonstratives are also changed if the relative distancing has changed: this 
and these to that and those, but again the reverse if there is greater proximity 
at the time of the reported utterance. 


Indirect statements, questions, exclamations, and directives 

Our examples have so far been of indirect statements; but all the main 
sentence types (questions, exclamations, directives, as well as statements) 
may be converted into indirect speech. The constructions are as follows: 


INDIRECT STATEMENT: that-clause (15.4) 

INDIRECT QUESTION: dependent wh-clause (15.5f) 
INDIRECT EXCLAMATION: dependent wh-clause (15.7) 
that-clause (15.10) 


INDIREGE REC esate clause (without subject) (15.10) 


Here are examples of the last three categories: 


‘Are you ready yet?’ asked Joan. [YES—NO QUESTION] 
~ Joan asked (me) whether I was ready yet. 

‘When will the plane leave?’ I wondered. [WH-QUESTION] 
~ I wondered when the plane would leave. 


Note 
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*Are you satisfied or not?' I asked her. [ALTERNATIVE QUESTION] 
~ l asked her whether or not she was satisfied. 

*What a brave boy you are!' Margaret told him. [EXCLAMATION] 
~ Margaret told him what a brave boy he was. 

‘Tidy up the room at once,’ I said to Tom. [DIRECTIVE] 


NC tidy (esp AME) 
I insisted that Tom » hould tidy (esp BrE) 


~ [told Tom to tidy up the room. 
*Have another apple,' Carol suggested (to me). [DIRECTIVE] 
have (esp AmE» 
should have (esp BrE» 
~ Carol asked me to have another apple. 


} up the room at once. 


~ Carol suggested that I { } another apple. 


All the types of changes outlined in 14.31f apply to questions and 
exclamations as well as statements. With directives, there is no tense 
backshift in the verb forms exemplified above: mandative subjunctive, 
putative should, to-infinitive (cf 14.24). 

Directives in fact involve the summary type from which it is not possible 
to reconstruct the exact words of the direct speech. 

If the to-infinitive construction is used for an indirect directive, the 
reporting clause normally requires an indirect object or a prepositional 
object: 


‘Eat your food up,’ she begged him. 
~ She begged him to eat his food up. 
` ‘Sit down,’ I snapped at him. 
~ I snapped at him to sit down. 
*Don't say anything,' he whispered to her. 
~ He whispered to her not to say anything. 


i 
[a] If the subject of the infinitive is not present in an indirect directive, it is understood to be 
identical with the indirect object or prepositional object when it is present: 

She told me to call again tomorrow. [‘that I should call again tomorrow] 

I whispered tò them to be quiet. [that they should be quiet’] 
The subject may be introduced by for, especially in AmE, except when the reporting verb is 
ditransitive tell; | Re 

She said for us to sit down. I shouted for them to clear the way. 
If the verb is say ‘and the for-construction is not used, the subject is understood from the 
situational context: 

She said to sit down. 
[b] Echo questions occasionally occur in indirect speech: 

A: Are you going home? B: Am I going home? A: Yes, that's what I asked. 
The second sentence might appear in indirect speech as / asked if you asked if I was going home. 
There are, however, no indirect constructions for echo exclamations. 


The subjunctive and modal auxiliaries in indirect speech 

There is no indirect speech construction for the optative subjunctive 
(cf 11.39), but when it is used to express a wish the construction with may 
(with a possible backshift to might) is sometimes a near-equivalent: 


‘God bless America!’ she said. 
~ She expressed the wish that God might bless America. 
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There is no backshift for the mandative subjunctive (cf 3.59): 


‘We insisted that he /eave at once,” she said. 
~ She said that they (had) insisted that he /eave at once. 


The past subjunctive (cf 14.24) or hypothetical past (cf 14.23) is backshifted 
to hypothetical past perfective if there is a change in time reference: 


‘If he were here, he would vote for the motion,’ she said. 
~ She said that if he had been there, he would have voted for the 
motion. 
*If she stayed another day, he would drive her home,' he said. 
~ He told me the following week that if she had stayed another day, 
he would have driven her home. 


Backshift is optional if the proposition in the indirect speech is still valid: i 


“If I were in New York, I would visit the current exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum,’ he said. 


; . were : would visit 
~ He said that if he | had bee! " in New York, he po ld have visite " 


the current exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum. 


If there is a change in time-reference, a modal auxiliary is backshifted irom 


present tense forms to past tense forms even if the past tense forms do not 
normally indicate past time in direct speech: 


“You may be able to answer this question,’ he told her. 

~ He told her that she might be able to answer that question. 
‘I won't pay another penny,’ I said. 

~ 1 said that I wouldn't pay another penny. 


If a modal auxiliary in the direct speech is already in the past tense form, 
then the same form remains in the indirect speech: 


“You shouldn't smoke in the bedroom,’ he told them. 
`~ He told them that they shouldn't smoke in the bedroom. 
‘We could be wrong,’ I told them. 
~ I told them that we could be wrong. 
‘I could speak Spanish when I was young,’ I said. 
~ I said that I could speak Spanish when I was young. 
“When I was in college I would study till two or three in the morning,’ 
she recalled. 


~ She recalled that when she bos 


had bee a in college she would study till 


two or three in the morning. 


In the last two examples (with could and would), the modal auxiliaries have 
past time reference in the direct speech, and therefore backshift entails 
changing to the perfective. 

Several modal auxiliaries or marginal modals have only one form: must, 
ought to, need, and had better. That form remains in indirect speech: 
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* You must be hungry,' he said. . 
~ He said that they must be hungry. 
“You had better not say anything about this,’ he warned me. 
~ He warned me that I had better not say anything about that. 


In its obligational sense, however, the past of must may be replaced by had to 
in indirect speech: 


* You must be in by ten tonight,' his parents told him. 


i : must , : 
~ His parents told him that he { had A be in by ten that night. 


As always, backshift (where possible) is optional if the proposition in the 
indirect speech is valid at the time of utterance: 


‘Persistence can overcome all obstacles,’ she said. 


~ She said that persistence can overcome all obstacles. 
could 


[a] If they are followed by a perfective infinitive, modal auxiliaries in the reporting clause are 
counted, for purposes of backshift, as past tense forms: 
“What are you doing?’ I ought to have asked. 
~ I ought to have asked what he was doing. 
[b] Backshift normally occurs in the subordinate clause after an attitudinal past used for 
politeness (¢/4.16): 


was? 
I wondered if you would lend me some flour. 
We were hoping you would stay with us. 
There is no implication in these examples of past time reference. 


is? 
What did you say your name E 


Free indirect speech and free direct speech 

FREE INDIRECT SPEECH is used extensively to report speech or (particularly in 
fiction) the stream of thought. It is basically a form of indirect speech, but (a) 
the reporting clause is omitted (except when retained as a parenthetical 
clause, as in direct speech), and (b) the potentialities of direct-speech sentence 
structure are retained (for example, direct questions and exclamations, 
vocatives, tag questions, and interjections). It is therefore only the backshift 
of the verb, together with equivalent shifts in personal pronouns, demonstra- 
tives, and time and place references, that signals the fact that the words are 
being reported, rather than being in direct speech. The italicized verbs below 
are backshifted to the past tense: 


So that was their plan, was it? He well knew their tricks, and would show 
them a thing or two before he was finished. Thank goodness he had 
been alerted, and that there were still a few honest people in the 
world! 


FREE DIRECT SPEECH is also used in fiction writing to represent a person’s 
stream of thought. It is basically a form of direct speech, but it is merged 
with the narration without any overt indication by a reporting clause of a 
switch to speech. It is distinguished from the past time reference of the 
narration by its use of present-tense forms. In the following examples the 
parts in free direct speech are italicized: 


seen 


L aa ee d rui a e: 
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I sat on the grass staring at the passers-by. Everybody seemed in a 
hurry. Why can't I have something to rush to? 

: A fly kept buzzing around, occasionally trying to settle on me. I 
brushed it off. It came back. Keep calm! Wait until it feels safe. There! 
Got it. On my hand was a disgusting flattened fly, oozing blood. I 
wiped my hand on the grass. Now I can relax. 


We understand these as if there were quotation marks around the free direct 
speech. 


For direct speech with a medial reporting clause but without quotation marks, cf 14.29 Note [e]. 


Transferred negation 


TRANSFERRED NEGATION, particularly common in informal style, is the 
transfer of the negative from a subordinate clause (generally a that-clause), 
where semantically it belongs, to the matrix clause. For example, J don't think 
it's a good idea can have two meanings, one in which the negation applies to 
the matrix clause, and one in which it applies through transferred negation 
to the subordinate clause (‘I think it isn't a good idea’). It is the difficulty of 
distinguishing the first meaning from the second that in part accounts for the 
transfer. Another explanatory factor is that generally the focus is on the 
content of the subordinate clause, which is pragmatically more important: 
the meaning of the sentence approximates to ‘It’s probably not a good idea’. 
The first meaning, however, becomes prominent if the focus is on think: J 
don't THINK it's a good idea; I KNÓW it is. In this context, transferred negation 
does not take place. Because of the presence of the two meanings of the 
matrix clause, the negative force of the transferred negation in J don’t think 
it's a good idea is weaker for the subordinate clause than in the less common 
I think it isn't a good idea, where the negative is actually present in the clause. - 

The matrix verbs that allow transferred negation fall into several semantic 
groups: 


(a) OPINION: anticipate, be supposed to, believe, calculate, expect, figure 
(informal AmE», imagine, reckon (informal, esp AME), suppose, think 


I don't believe I've met you before. ['I believe I haven't met you 
before’] 

She didn’t imagine that we would say anything. ['She imagined 
we wouldn't say anything’) 

He didn’t expect to win. [‘He expected not to win’] 


(b) PERCEPTION: appear, seem; feel as if, look as if, sound as if [these 
three verbs are also used informally, especially in AmE, with /ike in place 
ofas if] 


FPaALT13 at ae. Mock dio Sena oe 


y Wie 
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It doesn’t seem that we can get our money back. ['It seems that we 
can't get our money back’] 
The baby doesn't appear to be awake. [The baby appears not to be 
awake'] 
It doesn't look like it's going to rain. ['It looks like it isn't going to 
rain’] 
Transferred negation is an unclear phenomenon: intuitions may differ as to 
whether and to what degree two sentences with differently placed negatives 
are synonymous. Consider, for example, negative sentences with likely and 
probable: 


| | likely Peer ‘ : 
It isn’t pea that oil prices will fall this year. u] 


It is not clear to what extent [1] is synonymous with [2]: 


„_ flikely TAE f , 
It’s emm that oil prices won't fall this year. [2] 


A lack of synonymy becomes evident if the adjectives are intensified : 


likely 


m that oil prices will fall this year. [1a] 


It isn't very { 


probable 


It’s very ae : ) that oil prices won't fall this year. Dal 


Not all verbs in the same semantic field allow transferred negation. For 
example, assieme, presume, and surmise, though similar to some of the verbs 
listed in (a) above, do not generally allow the transfer (cf Note [e]). The 
following two sentences, for example, are not equivalent in meaning: 


I didn’t assume that he knew me. 
I assumed that he didn't know me. 


The addition of modal auxiliaries or adverbials in the matrix clause may 
prevent transferred negation with verbs that otherwise allow it: 


I can’t believe that they are married. 

You mustn’t think he’s stupid. 

I wouldn’t have imagined that Sandra would be here. 
I didn’t ever suppose they were happy. 

It just didn’t seem that it would rain. 


[a] Transferred negation has also been termed ‘negative raising’ and ‘negative transportation’, 
[b) Wish allows transferred negation in infinitive clauses, but not in finite clauses: 
I don't wish to be rude. [‘I wish not to be rude" 
[c] Say allows transferred negation if it is used with some modal auxiliaries (principally wouldn't 
and couldn't): 
I wouldn't say I trust them. [*I would say that I don't trust them’) 
[d] In can't seem and couldn't seem, the meaning of the modal auxiliary is also transferred: 
They can't seem to concentrate. ("They seem not to be able to concentrate'] 
fe) Verbs like assume sometimes allow transferred negation: 
I don't assume it need happen under those circumstances. 
I don't presume it would be in your best interest to acknowledge the insulting remarks. 
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[f] Many of the matrix verbs that allow transferred negation appear also in comment clauses 
(cf 15.54). In comment clauses they do not permit the transfer of negation: 
My parents won't say anything about it, I think. 
It won't rain today, I (don't) believe. 
They don't care, I (don't) suppose. 
But verbs not otherwise allowing the transfer also appear in comment clauses, eg: know, see. 
[g] The subordinate clause is under the scope of negation (cf 10.64) and therefore accepts 
nonassertive items (cf 10.60f): 
They didn't think I'd ever met you before. 
I don't suppose you've paid for it yet. 
But this feature applies to subordinate clauses when transferred negation does not apply: 
They didn't know I'd ever met you before. 
When the subject of the matrix clause is 7, the tag question corresponds with the subordinate 
clause: 
I don't imagine he CÀRES, DOES he? [^ I imagine he doesn’t CARE, DOES he?) 
I don't think she knows FRENCH, DOES she? [^ I think she doesn't know FRENCH, DOES 
she?) 
The use of the positive tag question with a falling tone is another indication that the subordinate 
clause is under the scope of negation. But again this feature is not limited totransferred negation: 
I'm not sure he CARES, DOES he? 
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Combining subordination devices within a sentence 
For simplicity of illustration, most of our examples in this chapter have been 
of sentences with just one subordinate clause. We now give some examples 
that illustrate how several devices of subordination can be combined in 
sentences. The sentences are fairly brief and not unduly complicated. All of 
them consist of one main clause, and none of the subordinate clauses are 
coordinated. 
A B c 
[They point out [that India has not had the luxury, [as the United States 
C D E 
did,] of [finding a fresh, virgin land at its disposal at the moment [when its 
EDBA 
modern development began.]] 1] 
(The New York Times, August 16, 1982, 1.4) [11 
. AB B 
[ [To keep dirt roads even marginally useful,] barrier gates are swung shut 
[o cD 
[when drops begin to fall,] [lest the roads become churned into 
DA 
impassability.] ] 
(Paraguay by Gordon Young, National Geographic, August 1982, 
p. 259) [2] 


Additional exercises 


Units 3-22, 25-28, 52, 54, 98, 105 


[ 30 | Rachel is talking about her best friend, Carolyn. Put the verbs in the correct form. 


friends. We found that (5) 
things, especially music and sport, and so (s) 
(we/spend) a lot of time together. 


9,. school, and (2) 
the first lesson. (3) e 
students in our class, and so (4 


Carolyn is my best friend. | remember very well the first time 
(we/meet). It was our first day at secondary 


(we/sit) next to each other for 


S E A (we/not/know) any other 


(we/become) 
(we/like) the same 


Rachel (we/leave) school five years ago, but 
(we/meet) as often as we can. For the last 


six months Carolyn (9)... 
the moment (10) 
teaching assistant. (1 


England next month, and when (12)... 


back, (13) 


(be) in Mexico — at 
(she/work) in a school as a 
(she/come) back to 

caeno m ee (she/come) 
we/have) lots of things to talk about. 


(it/be) really nice to see her again. 


Nick and his friend Jon are travelling round the world. Read the emails between Nick and his 


parents, and put the verbs in the correct form. 


Dear Mum and Dad 


Were in Los Angeles, the first stop on our round-the-world 
trip! 1)... We arrived... (we/arrive) here yesterday, and now 


(2) eee Mte (we/stay) at a hotel near the airport. 


Tel shite vest feels In exul, [DUI (83) reete 
WENYI NS (we/watch) some 
fnltiSam elc T OTT eee .. (sleep) a few hours, 
which is unusual for me — usually (6) se 
(I/not/sleep) well on planes. 


Hodaviisamestacdaytar WS ama) fe 
(we/not/do) anything special, but tomorrow 


(jede. c — (we/go) to Hollywood 

(NM m a A (see) the film studios. 

(I NM c du (we/not/decide) yet what 
toco aner Los ungere. OM m (want) 
to drive up the coast to San Francisco, but I'd prefer 

qM T (go) south to San Diego. 


Hiro weralllisswell vitn ous 
(I/send) you another email next week. 

Love 

Nick 
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A B : c 
{He was irritated at [Edwin taking [what seemed to him like an unfair 
CB D E E 
advantage]], [though [where the advantage lay] he could not have 
DA 
said.]] 
(Quartet in Autumn by Barbara Pym, Perennial Library, 1980, Harper & 
Row, p. 95; first published 1977) [3] 
A B BC 
(In Kowloon he hired a car from the biggest outfit [he could find], {using 
D E E 
the escape passport and driving licence [because marginally [he thought] 
F FDCA 
the false name was safer [if only by an hour.]] ] ] 
(The Honourable Schoolboy by John Le Carré, Bantam Books 1978, 


p. 462; first published 1977) [4] 
[A House-Senate conference committee agreed today ito preserve a feature 
of the tax code [hat allows businesses [to deduct the cost of certain meals 
Nil [as it moved toward final agreement on a bill ito raise taxes by $98.9 
billion over three —( 

(The New York Times, August 16, 1982, 1.1) [5] 


One of the factors which determine the order in which the constituent clauses 
of a sentence are arranged is the principle of RESOLUTION, the principle that 
states that the final clause should be the point of maximum emphasis (cf 
communicative dynamism, 18.3). In reading aloud, the resolutory effect of 
the final clause is often pointed by intonation. A typical reading of [1] would 


put rising or falling-rising tones on all points of information focus (18.9/f) 


except the last: 
. OUT. .. LÜXury . . . STATES DÍD . . . disPÓSal.. . beGAN 


As rising and falling-rising tones have implications of nonfinality, the effect 
of this pattern is to build up a continuing sense of anticipation, which is at 
last resolved by.the finality of the falling tone. This principle of resolution is 
the counterpart, on the sentence level, of the principle of end-focus (cf 18.3/) 
in the tone unit. 

The principle of resolution is illustrated effectively in sentences [1—4]. It is 
infringed, however, in [5], since the as-clause is peripheral: meals, indeed, 
would probably receive a falling tone, although it is not the last point of 
information focus. This sentence was the first in this particular news item, 
and perhaps its arrangement accords with the journalistic practice (in 
contravention of the resolution principle) of presenting the most important 
information at the very beginning of the lead sentence. Nevertheless, the 
sentence would read more smoothly if the as-clause were positioned initially. 


[a] The letters in sentences [1—5] serve to keep track of the bracketing. They do not always 
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indicate a superordinate-subordinate relationship. For example, in sentence [2], clauses [B], fc], 
and [D] are all adverbials that are immediately subordinate to the complex sentence [A]. 

[b} The principle of resolution, along with the intonation pattern associated with it, is generally 
applicable only to restrictive adjunct clauses (cf 15.23). It does not apply to other syntactic types 
of adverbial clauses. 


Positions of subordinate clauses: 

Subordinate clauses may be positioned initially, medially, or at the end of 
their superordinate clause (cf 8.14f for adverbial positions). Initial position 
and end position are here taken to be the very beginning and the very end of 
the superordinate clause, except that a subordinate clause cannot of course 
precede the conjunction (if present) of the superordinate clause. For example, 
the if-clause in the following sentence is in / position in the superordinate 
that-clause: 


I suspect that if it rains we won't go. 


We visually represent the three arrangements in Fig 14.38a. The triangle 
marked ‘M’ represents the matrix clause and the triangle marked 'S' 
represents the subordinate clause. 


INITIAL MEDIAL END 


Fig 14.38a Placement of subordinate clauses - 


The lower clause is the subordinate clause, and its relative position in the 
superordinate clause (the combination of matrix and subordinate clauses) is 
indicated by the point from which the line leading to the lower triangle 
branches downward. Initial clauses are said to be LEFT-BRANCHING, medial 
clauses NESTING, and final clauses RIGHT-BRANCHING. 

Examples of these three arrangements: 


INITIAL: When you're ready, we'll go to my parents' place. 
MEDIAL: We'll go, when you're ready, to my parents’ place. 
END: We'll go to my parents’ place when you're ready. 


We can now diagram in Fig 14.38b overpage the relative positions of the 
subordinate clauses in the five sentences in 14.37. If a subordinate clause is 
not an immediate constituent of its superordinate clause, we have inserted 
the triangle representing it within that for the superordinate clause; for 
example in [1], clause [D] is a complement of the preposition of and clause [E] 
is a postmodifier of the moment. 

Clauses that are constituents of phrases almost always occur at the end of 
the phrases. If we consider the clauses that are immediate constituents of 
their superordinate clauses in [1-5], we see that most of the triangles in Fig 
14.38b are right-branching. It is, in fact, a dominant tendency of syntactic 
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Fig 14.38b Structures of sentences 14.37 [1-5] 
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structure that the greatest depth of subordination is reached in the final part 
of the sentence. S i 


Right-branching clauses are the easiest to comprehend. Considerable left- 
branching is possible in the noun phrase, as illustrated in the following 
genitive construction, although comprehension becómes more difficult as the 
complexity of left-branching increases: 

12345 5 4 3 2 I 

[[{[{Tom’s] sister’s] husband's] mother’s] house] 


But in clause structure, left-branching tends to be limited to two degrees of 
embedding: 
1 2 3 4 4 3 
[He said [that [if [when you've finished] you'd close the door] he'd be 
: 21 : 
very grateful. ]] 1] 


In [1] the when-clause is initial in the if-clause, and the if-clause in turn is 
initial in the that-clause. However this extent of embedding becomes 
extremely awkward and indeed incomprehensible if the clauses are positioned 
initially in the sentence, where the length and complexity of the clauses 
contravenes the principle of end-weight (cf 18.9): 


* That if when you've finished you'd close the door he'd be very grateful was 


‘obvious to everyone present. [1a] 
In initial position in the sentence, one degree of left-branching is possible, 
though still awkward: 
12 3 3 2 1 
[{That [if you could] you would help me] is of small comfort] [2] 


We can reduce the awkwardness of [2] through extraposition of the subject 
(cf 18.33), thereby converting left-branching into right-branching: 

f : 2 3 321 
[It is of small comfort [that you would help me [if you could]]l [2a] 


Extraposition is usual, and the resulting sentence (2a] is much more 
acceptable than [2]. The change from[2] to [2a] brought about by extraposition 
is visually presented in Fig 14.39. 


[2] [2a] 


Fig 14.39 Structure of sentences [2] and [2a] 


Note 
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Nesting (medial branching) causes the most awkwaidness, if the nested 


clause is long and is.itself complex: 


Vanessa, whose brother Jim likes to tell at great length how he 
used to play tennis with famous movie stars when he lived in 
Los Angeles, is my best friend. (3] 


Although the subordinate clauses within this nested relative clause are all 
right-branching, the nesting of just the one superordinate relative clause is 
sufficient to reduce the acceptability of the sentence. Contrast [3] with [3a], 
where by a switch of subject and subject complement the relative clause 
becomes right-branching, resulting in a much more acceptable sentence: 


My best friend is Vanessa, whose brother Jim likes to tell at great 
length how he used to play tennis with famous movie stars 
when he lived in Los Angeles. . Bal 


There is a further factor contributing to the awkwardness of [3]: it violates 
the principle of end-weight. At the sentence level, this principle requires that 
the part ofthe sentence following the verb should be as long as, and preferably 
longer than, the part that precedes the verb. 

Posing particular difficulties for comprehension is SELF-EMBEDDING, the 
medial subordination of one constituent within another constituent of the 
same kind. While the sentence (found in a well-known nursery story) This is 
the . . . rat that ate the malt that lay in the.house that Jack built is tolerable and 
easily intelligible regardless of the number of relative clauses, the self- 
embedded alternative: . : 

1 2 2 [ 
?* This is the house [that the malt [that the rat ate] lay in] 


is extremely awkward and not easy to understand, even though there is only 
one layer of self-embedding. We need add only a second layer of self- 
embedding to render the sentence completely baffling: 
1 2 3 3 2 
* This is the house [that the malt [that the rat [that the cat killed] ate] lay 
1 i 
in] i 
N 

The various arrangements of subordinate clauses, therefore, do not just 
concern stylistic options and their relative merits, but also the more basic 
question of what constitutes a possible English sentence. 


Despite the overall tendency towards fina! subordination, certain types of adverbial clauses 
favour initial position. They include conjuncts (cf 15.18), subjuncts (cf 15.19), most style disjuncts 
(cf 15.21), and sentence adjuncts (cf 15.22). Moreover, adverbial correlative constructions with 
a correlative adverbial in the second clause (cf 14.13) not merely favour but require initial 
placement of the subordinate clause. 


Subordination versus coordination 

Coordination is the kind of link most used for optimum ease of comprehen- 
sion. At the same time the link, especially with and, is vague in that it leaves 
the specific logical relationships to the inference of the speaker (cf 13.22ff). 
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In the following examples we seek to demonstrate correspondences between 
coordination and subordination, while preserving the information ordering. 
This ordering, however, has the effect of suggesting an initial positioning of 
subordinate clauses that is more frequent than usual. 


SUBORD: Reaching for the phone, he asked for the operator. [1] 
CooRp: He reached for the phone and (then) asked for the operator. [la] 


SUBORD: Although admission was free, few people attended the 


lecture. [2] 
COORD: Admission was free, but (nevertheless) few people attended 

the lecture. [2a] 
SUBORD: If you push the door hard, it will open. [3] 
COORD: Push the door hard, and (then) it will open. [3a] 
SUBORD: Unless you give it back to me, I'll tell your mother. [4] 
COORD: Giveit back to me or (else) I'll tell your mother. [4a] 
SUBORD: Over fifty demonstrators were arrested, some of them 

women. f i f [5] 
COORD: Over fifty demonstrators were arrested, and some of them 

were women. [5a] 
SUBORD: When the ship arrived at Naples, the sailors were given 

shore leave for twelve hours. [6] 
COORD: The ship arrived at Naples, and the sailors were (then) 
.- given shore leave for twelve hours. [6a] 
SUBORD: I ent my bicycle to Robert, who lent it to David. [7] 


COORD: I lent my bicycle to Robert, and he (then) lent it to David. [7a] 


SUBORD: Whereas the Northeast and the Midwest are rapidly losing 
population, the Sun Belt states are receiving more people than 
they can cope with. [8] 
COORD: The Northeast and the Midwest are rapidly losing 
population, and/but (at the same time) the Sun Belt states are 


receiving more people than they can cope with. [8a] 
SUBORD: Mortimer exploded a firecracker during the lesson, as a 

result of which he was suspended from school for a week. [9] 
COORD: Mortimer exploded a firecracker during the lesson, and as a 

result of that he was suspended from school for a week. [9a] 
SUBORD: Discovered almost by accident, this substance has 

revolutionized medicine. [10] 
COORD: This substance was discovered almost by accident, and it 

has (since) revolutionized medicine. [10a] 
SUBORD: As Jane was the eldest, she looked after the others. [11] 


COORD: Jane was the eldest, and (so) she looked after the others. [lia] 


The conditional uses of and and or exemplified in [3a] and [4a] are rarely 
encountered in written English. On the other hand, the adverbial participle 
clauses in (1] and [10] (cf 15.58//) are rarely encountered in spoken English. 
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Parataxis without a coordinator (cf 13.2) is also a common substitute for 
subordination. The clauses may be punctuated as separate sentences or they 
may be separated by semicolons or (in restricted circumstances, cf App III.6) 
by commas within the same orthographic sentence. The three examples are 
based on the last three pairs above: 


Mortimer exploded a firecracker during the lesson; as a result he 


was suspended from school for a week. [9b] 
This substance was discovered almost by accident. It has since 

revolutionized medicine. [10b] 
Jane was the eldest, so she looked after the others. [115] 


Structural ambiguity 

Ambiguities may arise in complex sentences when two interpretations are 
plausible. If a complex sentence contains two final subordinate clauses, as in 
[1], the last subordinate clause may be interpreted as subordinate (a) to the 
sentence as a whole or (b) to the preceding subordinate clause. The two 
paraphrases are given in [1a] and [1b] respectively. 


TIl let you know whether I'll need you here when the doctor 


arrives. r [1] 
When the doctor arrives, I'll let you know whether I'll need you 

here. [1a] 
T'll let you know whether, when the doctor arrives, I'll need you 

here. [15] 


The two structures are shown in Fig 14.41a. 


1 


(a) i (b) 


Fig 14.4]a Structural ambiguity of [1] 
1 


If the (a) interpretation is intended, the last subordinate clause should be 
preposed, as in the paraphrase in [1a], since generally a final subordinate 
clause is interpreted as subordinate to the immediately preceding clause. But 
the final placement in [1] for the (a) interpretation is not uncommon. In 
conversation, any misinterpretation can be immediately corrected, but in 
writing the misplacement in [1] for the (a) interpretation is a stylistic error. 
The same ambiguities may occur with phrases as well as clauses: 


Doris watched her children doing their homework for a short time. 
I remembered having told Tom soon afterwards. 
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A similar ambiguity occasionally arises with two coordinated clauses 
followed or preceded by a subordinate clause: 


John reported to me and I informed Bob that everything was 


ready. [21 
If Mary has recovered from the flu she is in the supermarket and 
the children are at a play centre. [3] 


The interpretation of the sentences depends on whether the subordinate 
clause belongs (a) to both main clauses or (b) to only one of them. Punctuation 
(and in speech, intonation) can distinguish the two interpretations of [2]: 


John reported to me, and I informed Bob, that everything was 


ready. [2a] 
John reported to me, and I informed Bob that everything was 
ready. ; [2b] 


For the [2a] interpretation of [3], separation by punctuation or intonation of 
only the subordinate clause may be sufficient: 


If Mary has recovered from the flu, she is in the supermarket and 
the children are at a play centre. [3a] 


A clearer alternative is to subordinate the second clause: 


If Mary has recovered from the flu, she is in the supermarket 
while the children are at a play centre. [3a'] 


For the (b) interpretation, the main clauses may be switched: 


The children are at a play centre and, if she has recovered from 
the flu, Mary is in the supermarket. [3b] 


Alternatively, the subordinate clause may be placed at the end of the first 
main clause: 


Mary is in the supermarket, if she has recovered from the flu, and 
the children are at a play centre. [3b] 


Yet a further type of ambiguity involves a final coordinated clause which 
follows a subordinate clause. The ambiguity depends on whether the final 
clause (a) is a main clause or (b) is coordinated with the preceding subordinate 
clause: 


I know (that) he's cheating and I can't do anything about it. [4] 


If a relation of coordination is represented as AA, then the two 
interpretations of [4] can be represented as in Fig 14.41 b. 


AA LN 


pi I 


Fig 14.41b Structural ambiguity of [4] 
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To make it clear that interpretation (b) is intended, we could insert that at 
the beginning of the final clause as well as at the beginning of the first 
subordinate clause: 


Iknow that he's cheating and that I can't do anything about it. [4b] 


If we do not change the wording of [4] there is no sure way of insisting on 
interpretation (a), but the major syntactic break after cheating can be 
indicated at that point by a semicolon, or by a tone unit boundary and a 
pause. A clearer alternative requires in addition the omission of and: 


I know that he’s cheating; (however) I can’t do anything about it. [4a] 


In our discussion of structural ambiguity we have considered five devices 
that can be used to avoid ambiguity: 


(1) changing the order of the clauses, as in [1a] [1b], [3b], [3b] 

(2) using punctuation to mark the major (ie least embedded) clause 
boundary, as in [2a], [2b], [3a] 

(3) using intonation, if necessary endorsed by pause, to mark the major 
clause boundary, as in [2a], [2b], [3a] 

(4) supplying ellipted elements, as in [4b] . 

(5) changing the structural relationship of the clause, eg from coordinate 
to, subordinate, as in [3a'], or from coordinate to paratactic without a 
coordinator, as in [4a]. 
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Syntactic functions of subordinate clauses 


15.1 Subordinate clauses may function as subject, object, complement, or adverbial 


Note 


15.2 


in a superordinate clause: 


subject: That we need a larger computer has become obvious. 
direct object: He doesn’t know whether to send a gift. 


indirect object: You can tell whoever is waiting that I'll be back in ten 
minutes. 


subject complement: One likely result of the postponement is that the cost 
of constructing the college will be very much higher. 


object complement: I know her to be reliable. 
adverbial: When you see them, give them my best wishes. . 


In addition, subordinate clauses may function within these elements, eg : 


postmodifier in noun phrase: (Few of the immigrants retained) the 
customs that they had brought with them. 


prepositional complement: (It depends) on what we decide. 
adjectival complementation: (We are) happy to see you. 


There are constraints on the functioning of clauses as indirect objects or as object complements. 
Among the finite clauses, only nominal relative clauses function as indirect object (but cf 15.4 
Note [a]) or as object complement. 


Functional classes of subordinate clauses 

On the basis of their potential functions, we distinguish, several major 
categories of subordinate clauses: NOMINAL, ADVERBIAL, RELATIVE, and 
COMPARATIVE. The functional classification resembles to some extent that of 
subclausal units such as noun phrases and adverbs. 

NOMINAL CLAUSES have functions that approximate to those of noun 
phrases: subject, object, complement, appositive, and prepositional comple- 
ment. Every nominal clause may function in some or all of these functions. 
Unlike noun phrases, however, nominal clauses may also function as 
adjective complementation without a preposition (cf 16.70): 


I'm not sure that J can remember the exact details. 


The privilege of occurrence of nominal clauses is more limited than that of 
noun phrases because semantically the clauses are normally abstract; ie they 
refer to such abstractions as events, facts, dates, and ideas rather than to 
perceptible objects. The one exception to this generalization is the nominal 
relative clause (cf 15.8 f), which may refer to objects (including persons) and 
which has some of the properties of a noun phrase consisting of head and 
postmodifying relative clause, the head and relative pronoun coalescing to 
form a single wh-element. Compare the equivalent sentences: 


What pleases one party infuriates the other. 
That which pleases one party infuriates the other. (formal 
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Since indirect objects normally refer to persons, we can see why the nominal 
relative clause is the only type of clause that can normally function as an 
indirect object. Nominal clauses that are involved in the complementation 
of verbs and adjectives are examined in detail in Chapter 16. 

ADVERBIAL CLAUSES (cf 15.17 f) function mainly as adjuncts or disjuncts 
(cf 15.20 f). In those functions they are like adverb phrases, but in their 
potentiality for greater explicitness, they are more often like prepositional 
phrases: 


We left after the speeches ended. 
We left after the end of the speeches. 
We left afterwards. 


RELATIVE CLAUSES generally function as restrictive or nonrestrictive 
modifiers of noun phrases and are therefore functionally parallel to attributive 
adjectives. Compare: 


a man who is lonely ~ a lonely man 
But they are positioned like postmodifying prepositional phrases: 
tourists who come from Italy ~ tourists from Italy 


These adnominal relative clauses are discussed in detail in Chapter 17, the 
chapter concerned with noun phrases. Two types of relative clauses, however, 
are discussed. in this chapter: the nominal relative clause (15.8 f) and the 
sentential relative clause (15.57). The status of the nominal relative clause is 
indeed equivocal between noun phrase and nominal clause, but its 
resemblance to nominal clauses proper is sufficient to justify its treatment 
together with them. The sentential relative clause does not function as a 
modifier of a noun phrase; its relative item refers anaphorically to a unit 
larger than a phrase, usually to a clause but sometimes even to a series of 
sentences. The inclusion of the sentential relative clause in this chapter is 
warranted by its resemblance in certain respects to adverbial clauses. 

COMPARATIVE CLAUSES (cf 15.63 ff) resemble adjectives and adverbs in their 
modifying functions: 


He's not a5 clever a man as I thought. 
T love you inore deeply than I can say. 


Semantically, the comparative clauses together with their correlative element 
(eg: more, as, -er) are equivalent to degree adverbs. 


| 
Nominal clauses 


Nominal clauses (clauses approximating in function to noun phrases) fall 
into six major categories: 


that-clauses, or subordinate declarative clauses (15.4) 
subordinate interrogative clauses (15.5 f) 


| 
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subordinate exclamative clauses (15.7) 
nominal relative clauses (15.8 f) 
to-infinitive clauses (15.10 f) 

-ing clauses (15.12 ff) 


Nominal clauses may take it or that as pro-forms: 


I know that you mean well, but THEY don't know it. 

How a book sells depends on the author, but it also depends on the 
publisher. 

I hope to see you tomorrow, but that depends on the weather. 

Collecting stamps was her hobby, but she has given that up. 


That-clauses 


15.4 Nominal that-clauses may function as: 


subject: That the invading troops have been withdrawn has not affected our 
government’s trade sanctions. i 


direct object: I noticed that he spoke English with an Australian accent. 
subject complement: My assumption is that interest rates will soon fall. 


appositive: Your criticism, that no account has been taken of psychological 
factors, is fully justified. 


adjectival complementation: We are glad that you are able to join us on our 
wedding anniversary. 


They may not, however, function as object complement or (but cf 9.2) as 
prepositional complement. 


When the that-clause is direct object or complement, the conjunction that 
is frequently omitted except in formal use, leaving a zero that-clause: 


I know it's late. 


It is similarly omitted frequently when a subject that-clause (with anticipatory 
it) is extraposed (cf 18.337): 


It's a pity you don't know Russian. 


But otherwise that cannot be omitted in a subject clause, since without the 


subordinate marker the clause would be initially misinterpreted as a main 
clause: 


* You don't know Russian is a pity. 


Subject that-clauses are usually extraposed. Extraposition is particularly 
preferred when the superordinate clause is interrogative or passive: 


Is it possible that they can't afford to rent that apartment? 
It was thought that the cease-fire still held. 


If the superordinate clause is exclamatory, extraposition is obligatory: 


How strange it is that the children are so quiet! 


Note 
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Object that-clauses are normally extraposed when they cooccur with an 
object complement: 


Their daughter's success makes it very likely that she will return to 
California. 


fa] A nominal //iat-clause functioning as indirect object is marginally acceptable and rare: 
They would not give that she passed her examination with distinction any consideration in 
determining her salary. 
[b] The zero that-clause is particularly common when the clause is brief and uncomplicated. 
Retention of shat is necessary under certain conditions other than when the clause is an 
unextraposed subject : 
(i) to clarify whether an adverbial belongs to the matrix clause or the that-clause: 
They told us once again that the situation was serious. 
They told us that once again the situation was serious. 
(ii) to prevent a coordinated that-clause from being misinterpreted as a coordinated main 
clause (cf 14.41): : 
Į realise that I'm in charge and that everybody accepts my leadership. 
^. I realize that I'm in charge, and everybody accepts my leadership. 
(iii) when the object that-clause is fronted (as with an initial subject clause): 
That she ever said such a thing 1 simply don't believe. 
(iv) when a clause or a long phrase intervenes between the verb and the thar-clause: 
We decided, in view of his special circumstances, that we would admit him for a 
probationary period. k 
[c] Like most other nominat clauses, nominal that-clauses cannot be object complements, but 
alternative to-infinitive constructions are available with some verbs (cf 16.50): 
*] thought his argument thar we should pay. 
~ I thought his argument to be that we should pay. 
Also a finite construction: ~ 
~ I thought (that) his argument was (that) we should pay. 
[d] If the subject of the that-clause is a pushdown wh-element (cf 11.18) and is therefore moved 
to the front of the superordinate clause, the subordinator that must be omitted, perhaps to 
prevent that being initially misinterpreted as subject of the following verb: 


Who did she liope would be the winner? iu 
* Who did she hope that would be the winner? [la] 
They pointed'out the damage which they supposed had been done by last night's 
storm. ` (2) 
*They pointed out the damage which they supposed that had been done by last 
night's storm. [2a] 
Contrast [1b] with [1] and [1a]: 
Who did she hdpe (that) that would be? x [1b] 


In [Lb], the second that is indeed the subject of the that-clause; who is the subject complement 
and therefore the subordinator that may be optionally retained, the presence of a subject that 
before the verb preventing misinterpretation. 
Here are several other examples of optional that when the wA-element is not the subject and 

hence a subject appears before the verb in the that-clause: 

Who do you expect (that) they have chosen? 

She told me how she thought (that) the machine worked. 

They mentioned the name of the men (who) they knew (thar) you had spoken to. 


Wh-interrogative clauses 

Subordinate wh-interrogative clauses occur in the whole range of functions 
available to the nominal that-clause (cf 15.4) and in addition may function as 
prepositional complement: 


subject: How the book will sell depends on the reviewers. 


direct object: I can't imagine what they want with your address. 
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subject complement: The problem is who will water my plants when I am 
away. E : 

appositive: Your original question, why he did not report it to the police ` 
earlier, has not yet been answered. 


adjectival complementation: I'm not sure which she prefers. 


prepositional complement: They did not consult us on whose names should 
be put forward. 


These subordinate clauses resemble wh-questions semantically (cf 11.14 ff) 
in that they leave a gap of unknown information, represented by the wh- 
element. Contrast the known information expressed in the that-clause with 
the unknown information in the wh-clause: 


I know (that) Caroline will be there. 
Do you know who will be there? 
I'm sure (that) Ted has paid. 
I'm not sure who has paid. 


The type of subordinate wh-interrogative clause that most closely resembles 
wh-questions is the indirect wh-question (cf 14.33): 


She asked me who would look after the baby. 
Compare the direct question: l 
She asked me, ‘Who will look after the baby?’ 


But we can claim a chain of resemblance from the request for an answer to a 
question (as in the indirect question ) through uncertainty about the answer 
(as in "m not sure who will look after the baby), certainty about the answer (Jt's 
obvious who will look after the baby), expressions of other mental states or 
processes about the answer (J found out who will look after the baby, It's 
irrelevant who will look after the baby), and informing about the answer (I told 
you who would look after the baby). In all instances a question is explicitly or 
implicitly raised, a question focused on the wh-element. 
There are also grammatical similarities to independent wh-questions: 


(i) the wh-element is placed first in its clause, as in all the examples in this 
section. If the wh-element is a prepositional phrase, we have the same choices 
as for the wh-element in wh-questions (cf 11.14, and Note [a] below): 


J asked them on what they based their predictions. (formal 
Iasked them what they based their predictions on. 


(ii) The wh-elements have the same range of functions as the wh-elements 
in wh-questions (cf 11.15). 


(iii) Although the subordinate clause usually does not have subject- 
operator inversion, such inversion may occur, particularly when the clause 
functions as complement and the superordinate verb is BE or when it functions 
as appositive: 


The problem is who can we get to replace her. 


Note 
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Your original question, why did he not report it to the police earlier, has 
not yet been answered. 


Furthermore, the superordinate predications that allow wh-clauses will 
generally also allow yes-no interrogative clauses: 


Whether the book will sell depends on the reviewers. 
I'm not sure whether she prefers coffee. 
They did not consult us on whether our names should be put forward. 


An infinitive wh-clause can be formed with all wh-words, though instances 
with why are rare: 


I don't know what to say. [^ . . . what I should say.’] 
You must explain to them how to start the motor. 
(‘. .. how one/they should start the motor. `] 
I never know who to speak to. [‘ . . . who one/I should speak to.’] 
I'm wondering where to put my coat. [' . . . where I should put my coat.’] 
I'm wondering why to go at all. [' . . . why I should go at all."] 


The infinitive clause has an obligational sense. 


[a] As with wh-questions (cf 11.15 Note [a]), the final preposition following BE in certain informal 
questions must be deferred: . : 
I can imagine what it is like. [*like what it is] 
I’m not sure who it's for. [*for whom it is] 
The preposition is generally deferred in: 
I can't understand what you did that for. [*for what you did that] 
[b] In literary style, subject-verb inversion occasionally occurs when the wh-element is the 
subject complement or an obligatory adverbial, particularly if the subject is lengthy: 
She told us how strong was her motivation to engage in research. 
It took me some time to discover in which village stood the memorial to our fallen comrades. 
In addition subject-operator inversion is common in Irish English and dialectally: 
Whenever I see her, she asks when will I be visiting her mother. 
[c] Prepositions are optionally omitted before wíi-clauses: 
We have solved the problem (of) who was at fault. 
I'm not sure (about) what to do. 
[d] There may be more than one wh-element in the clause: 
I don't know who wants what. N 
Compare the multiple wh-elements in wh-questions (cf 11.19). 
[e] The case distinction in formal contexts between subjective who and objective whom depends 
on the function of the w/i-word in its clause: 
J do not know who wants you. 
who you want. 
i| whom you want. (formal 
The distinction applies regardless of a governing preposition in the superordinate clause, since 
the complement of the preposition is the whole clause, not the wk-word: 
It depends on who wants you. 


Tedepeideod es you want. 


Idonot know 


whom you want. (formal) 
Nevertheless, the preceding preposition sometimes influences speakers to use objective whom as 
a hypercorrection even when it has the function of subject in the wh-clause. Except in formal 
contexts, who is used for all functions. 

What we have said in this Note applies equally to the case distinction between subjective 
whoever and formal objective whomever in nominal relative clauses. 
[f] Some noun phrases correspond semantically to subordinate wh-clauses, in contexts where 
such clauses are also appropriate: 


15.6 
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He explained the way to the park. ['. . . how to get to the park.’] [1] 


We found out the time it takes to get there. [* . . . how long it takes to get there.”] {2] 

Fabntknowihe Im ['. . . who the culprit is'.] 13) 
person you want. 

She asked the reason for the delay. [* . . . why there was a delay.’] (4] 


Example [3] can also mean ‘I am not acquainted with the culprit/the person you want’. 


Yes-no and alternative interrogative clauses 

Subordinate yes-no interrogative clauses (cf 11.5/f/) and subordinate 
alternative interrogative clauses (cf 11.20) occur in the whole range of 
functions available to subordinate wh-interrogative clauses (cf 15.5), and may 
include infinitive clauses. The yes—no clause is introduced by the subordinators 
whether or if: 


Do you know whether the banks are open? 
I wonder if you can help me. 


The alternative clauses are formed with the correlatives whether . . . or or 
if... or: 


whether 
if 
| it has been cancelled. {1} 


I can’t find out | | the flight has been deLAYED or 


whether 
if 

Jf, as in [1], the second unit is a full clause, the subordinator is repeated. It is 
not repeated in [2-4], where the second unit is an abbreviated form: 


They didn't say whether it will RAIN or be SÜNny. [2] 
I asked them if they wanted MEAT or FISH. [3] 
Idon't care if they JÓIN us or NÓT. [4] 


The abbreviated forms parallel those for independent alternative yes—no 
questions (cf 11.21). Repetition is optional with to-infinitive clauses: 


He didn't tell us whether to wait for him or (whether) to go on without him. 


But the subordinator is not repeated if the second clause is abbreviated by 
the omission of the infinitival to: 


He didn't tell us whether to wait for him or go on without him. 


Whether-clauses pose alternatives more obviously than if-clauses, which can 
be ambiguous between this construction and that of conditional clauses. 
Whether-clauses, unlike if-clauses, may be used where there is little 
resemblance to an indirect question: 


whether 


uf 


You have to justify t 


It’s irrelevant { } she's under sixteen. 


whether 


if 


} your journey is really necessary. 


If tends to be more frequent than whether in informal style for yes—no clauses. 
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On the other hand, if'is more restricted syntactically than whether. It must 
occur as complementation of verbs and adjectives, in consequence of which 
itis excluded from certain contexts: 


(i) Zf cannot introduce a subject clause unless the clause is extraposed: 


Whether she likes the present 


* If she likes the present } isnot cleanto-me: 


It’s not clear to me Pea she likes the present. 


(ii) Zf cannot introduce a subject complement clause: 


My main problem right now is whether I should ask for another loan. 
?*My main problem right now is if I should ask for another loan. 


(iii) The if-clause cannot be the complement of a preposition: 


It all depends on whether they will support us. 
?*Tt all depends on if they will support us. 


(iv) The if-clause cannot be an appositive: 


You have yet to answer my question, whether I can count on your vote. 
?*Y ou have yet to answer my question, if I can count on your vote. 
In addition: 


(v) Jf cannot introduce a to-infinitive clause: 


I don't know whether to see my doctor today. 
*] don’t know if to see my doctor today. 


(vi) If cannot be followed directly by or not: 


He didn't say whether or not he'll be staying here. 
*He didn't say ifor not he'll be staying here. 


Butor not can be postposed : 


He didn't say if he'll be staying here oF not. 


Note [a] There is a close connection between conditional if and interrogative if; both convey doubt 
about the truth value of the clause. Compare: 
If she wants you, (then) she will say so. 
Does she want you? (Then) she will say so. 
Where ambiguity may arise, intonation or punctuation separation may sometimes be necessary 
to distinguish the interrogative from the conditional clause: 
interrogative [SVO,0,]: 
PH tell you later if 7 can find the time. [if = whether] 
conditional [SVO;A]: 
I'll tell you later, if 7 can find the time. [‘If I can find the time, I'll tell you later.’} 
[b] As with either (cf 13.39), whether or if can be used for more than two choices, despite a 
tradition of binary association (cf 15.41 Note [d]): 
I don’t care whether you do your homework or play outside or go to bed. 
[c] On whether- and if-clauses as complementation of verbs such as doubt, cf 16.73. 
[d] There is some prescriptive objection to or not as redundant. 


i 
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Exclamative clauses 
15.7 Subordinate exclamative clauses generally function as extraposed subject, 
direct object, or prepositional complement: 


extraposed subject: It's incredible how fast she can run. ['It's incredible 
that she can run so fast.’] 


direct object: I remember what a good time I had at your party. 
['I remember that I had such a good time at your party.'] 


prepositional complement: I read an account of what an impression you 
had made. {‘I read an account that you had made an excellent (or a 
terrible) impression.'] 


As in independent exclamative clauses (cf 11.31 f), the exclamative element 
is formed with what as predeterminer in a noun phrase and how as intensifier 
of an adjective, adverb, or clause; the exclamative element is positioned 
initially regardless of its normal position in a declarative clause. 

Subordinate exclamative clauses generally have the same form as 
subordinate interrogative clauses introduced by what or how (cf 15.5). 
However, in exclamative clauses what is a predeterminer (preceding the 
indefinite article), while in interrogative clauses what is either a central 
determiner or a pronoun. Thus [1] with predeterminer what is unambiguously 
exclamative, while [2] with central determiner what and [3] with pronoun 
what are unambiguously interrogative: 


They didn’t know what a crime he had committed. 
{‘... the terrible crime he had committed.’; cf: What a crime he 
had committed !] n1 


They didn't know what crime he had committed. 
[‘... the identity of the crime he had committed.’; cf: What 


crime had he committed ?] [2] 
They didn’t know what the crime was. 
['... the identity of the crime’; of: What was the crime?) [3] 


The distinction between predeterminer and central determiner what is 
neutralized for noncount nouns (what foolishness) and plural nouns (what 
crimes). 

If the superordinate clause has a predication appropriate for both types of 
clauses and the wh-words are how or what with a noncount or plural noun, the 
subordinate clause may be ambiguous: 


You can't imagine what difficulties I have with my children. 


exclamatory interpretation: You can't imagine the great difficulties I 
have with my children. 


. interrogative interpretation: You can't imagine the kinds of difficulty 
Ihave with my children. 


I told her how late she was. 


exclamatory interpretation: I told her she was very late. 


interrogative interpretation: I told her the extent to which she was 
late. 


Additional exercises 


Dear Nick 

Thanks for your mail. It’s good to hear that (14) a a nnn (you/have) a good time. 

We're fine — Ellie and Jo (15)... (work) hard for their exams next month. 

Dad has been busy at work and last week (16)... sess. (e /have) a lot of important 
Mmeetingselesallittlertirecl — Un s (he/need) a good holiday. 

Keep in touch! 

Love i 
Mum H 


A month later ... 


(18) 2.5 RIT ee (we/be) in California for a month NOW. (19) sss (we/get) 
back to Los Angeles yesterday after (20)... (see) many wonderful places. 
dirae dni {ONEVGLS (user ECCO TOTO (I/like) most was Yosemite National Park — 
its.beadtaliple rere niea Nest (we/go) cycling a lot. The day before 


(welleave tome (have) an accident on 


‘eR A NE NS (he/not/injure), but the bike 
(damage) 
(22). Ese NES (we/change) our travel plans since my last message: now 
QB). m RN o (we/leave) for Hawaii on Monday (not Tuesday). 
(29)... ERN... (we/stay) there for a week before (30) ........ (fly) 
toUNewPZiealamelN Ne anette nee (that/be) different, l'm sure! 


Love 


Hi Nick 


Have a good time in Hawaii! Ellie and Jo (32)... (finish) their exams yesterday — 
(88). NS (I/let) you know when (34)... ssec (we/get) the 
results. 


Weire-alt@ Kea acltanclll es) NETS NEM det (look) forward to our holiday 
next mMO TB ORE e S (we/go) to Italy for two weeks — 
(39)... OE (we/send) you an email from there. 


Love 
Mum 5 
= — —— ee >: 
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We all saw how strange a look she gave him. 


exclamatory interpretation: We all saw that she gave him an extremely 
strange look. 


interrogative interpretation: We all saw the extent to which the look 
she gave him was strange. 


Nominal relative clauses 

Nominal relative clauses resemble wé-interrogative clauses (cf 15.5) in that 
they are also introduced by a wh-element. Indeed, a major reason for 
including nominal relative clauses in this chapter is that it is often difficult to 
distinguish them from the interrogative clauses. 

On the other hand, in some respects nominal relative clauses are more like 
noun phrases, since they can be concrete as well as abstract and can refer 
even to persons. In fact, we can paraphrase them by noun phrases containing 
a noun head with general reference that is modified by a relative clause: 


Whoever did that should admit it frankly. 
[The person who did that. . .’] 
I took what they offered me. 
[‘... the thing(s) that they offered me.’] 
Macy’s is where J buy my clothes. 
{t... the place where I buy my clothes.’] 


Compare also the paraphrase when the wh-element is a determiner: 
I took what books she gave me.{* . . . the books that she gave me.’] 


Furthermore, nominal relative clauses share with noun phrases a wider range 
of functions than are available to other nominal clauses (see below). In 
addition, likeinoun phrases, they may display number concord with the verb 
of the sentence (cf 10.34). Contrast for example: 


Whatever book you see is yours to take. 
Whatever books I have in the house are borrowed from the public library. 


The nominal relative clause is basically a noun phrase modified by an 
adnominal relátive clause (cf 17.9/f)), except that its wh-element is merged 
with its antecedent (the phrase to which the wh-element refers). In that 
respect the nominal relative clause is more self-contained than the adnominal 
relative clause and can function as an element in a superordinate clause. 
Compare the nominal relative clause in [1] with the noun phrase in [1a]: 


Leat what I like. [1] 
I eat that which I like, (formal) [1a] 


In [1a], which has approximately the same meaning as [1], the antecedent of 
the adnominal relative clause is that. 

The wh-item may be a pronoun, such as what in [2], a determiner, such as 
what in [3], or an adverb, such as where in [4]: 


She tasted what I bought. [2] 
She saw what food I bought. [3] 
Here is where I bought the food. [4] 
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On the wh-items that function as nominal relatives, c/ 6.35 Note [b]. 

The wh-element may function within the nominal relative clause as subject, 
direct object, subject complement, object complement, adverbial, or 
prepositional complement: 


subject: What happened (upset him). 
(They welcomed) whatever visitors came their way. 


direct object: What he saw (upset him). 
(She took) what she needed. 


subject complement: What she became in later life (distressed her friends). 
(m happy with) what I am. 


object complement: (That's) what she calls her sister. 


adverbial: Where she went (was Manchester). 
(Now is) when I need you. 


prepositional complement: (I'll show you) what you can open the bottle 
with. 


There are some restrictions on the use of the wh-element: 


(a) The determiner what is only marginally acceptable when the wh-element 
is subject. Contrast [5] with [5a]: 


“(They gladly accepted) what money came their way. 


{wh-element as S] [5] 
(They gladly accepted) what money people gave to them. 
[wh-element as O,] ` [5a] 


Contrast [5] also with [5b], where the determiner whatever is fully acceptable: 
(They gladly accepted) whatever money came their way. [5b] 


(b) Which, whom, and who (in its nonspecific meaning, cf 15.9) are restricted 
to cooccurrence with a small semantic class of verbs (choose, like, please, want, 
wish): 


whom(ever) she pleases. (formal) 
who(ever) she pleases. 

[‘. .. anyone that/who/whom she pleases.’] 
You can take which(ever) you like. 

[... any (that) you like.'] 


She can marry { 


In this environment, the three relatives have a nonspecific meaning (cf 15.9). 


(c) Who in its specific meaning (cf 15.9) is most frequently found in a clause 
functioning as subject complement, particularly after that’s: 


You're not who I thought you were. [* . . . the person I thought you were.’] 
So that's who he's working for. 
I'm who you're looking for. 


How and why are generally restricted to the same environment (cf also Note 
[b] below): 
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That's how she works. [' . . . the way (that) she works.'] 

That's how long it takes. [' . . . the length of time (that) it takes.'] 

This is how big it was. [' . . . the size (that) it was.’] 

That's why I don't go there anymore. [‘ . . . the reason (that) I don't go 
there anymore.'] 


Nominal relative clauses have the same range of functions as noun phrases. 
In addition to the functions available generally to nominal clauses, they can 
function as indirect object and object complement: 

subject: What I want is a cup of hot cocoa. 

direct object: You should see whoever deals with complaints. 

indirect object: He gave whoever asked for it a copy of his latest paper. 

subject complement: April is when the lilacs bloom. 

object complement: You can call me what(ever) you like. 


appositive: I'll pay you the whole debt: what I originally borrowed and what 
I owe you in interest. 


prepositional complement: You should vote for which(ever) candidate you 
think best. ` 


Like noun phrases, nominal relative clauses require prepositions in adjective 
complementation: 


what I write. 
He’s aware 
s aware of repens I write. 


Contrast the optionality of the preposition with wh-interrogative clauses (cf 
15.5 Note [c]).- 

To-infinitive clauses may be nominal relative clauses, but they seem to be 
restricted to the functions of subject complement and prepositional 
complement: : 


subject complement: That’s where to go for your next vacation. 
[‘... the place to go.. .'] 

prepositional complement: The book is on how to use a computer. 
[‘... the way touse.. ."] \ 


Excluded as relatives in to-infinitive clauses are all the -ever compounds and 
which, why, and the determiner what. The pronominal relatives who(m) and 
what do not function as subject within the infinitive clause, but otherwise 
have the same range of functions as in the finite clauses: 
H 

direct object :[Here's what to eat. [' . . . the thing to eat.’] 

indirect object: That's who(m) to ask. [‘. . . the person to ask.'] 

subject complement: That's who to be. [* . . . the role to be.’] - 


object complement: Here's what to call your dog. [‘. . . the name to call 
your dog. J- 


adverbial: This is where to be. [' . . . the place to be.’] 


prepositional complement: This is what to season the rice with. [* . . . the 
spice to season the rice with.'] 


Note 


15.9 
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{a] Nominal relative clauses have also been called ‘independent’ or ‘free’ relative clauses. 
[b] Why is sometimes used in a pseudo-cleft sentence with a correlative because in the 
superordinate clause (cf 15.46 Note [h]): i 
Why we left early was because we were tired. 
[c] There may be occasional ambiguity between a nominal relative clause and a universal 
conditional-concessive clause (cf 15.42): 
Come here, whoever you are. 
relative interpretation: Come here, you (I don't know your name). 
concessive interpretation: Come here, no matter who you are. 
[d] On the choice between subjective whoever and formal.objective whomever, cf 15.5 Note [e]. 
[e] When a verb can be used transitively or intransitively, there may be ambiguity with time or 
place adverbials both with nominal relative clauses and corresponding noun phrases with 
relative clauses: 


: when she saw me. 
She remembered { 


She tino Sho Saw m [direct object or time adverbial] 


The wh-element may express either a SPECIFIC meaning (generally indicated 
by the absence of the -ever suffix) or a NoNsPECIFIC meaning (generally 
indicated by the presence of the -ever suffix): 


SPECIFIC: 


I took what was on the kitchen table. |' . . . that which was on the 

kitchen table.’] - [1] 
May is when she takes her last examination. [' . . . the time when 

she takes her last examination.] (2] 


NONSPECIFIC: 


Whoever breaks this law deserves a fine. [' Anyone who breaks this 
law... [3] 
I'll send whatever is necessary. [‘ . . . anything that is necessary."] [4] 


As the paraphrases indicate, the wh-element in [1] and [2] is specific, while in 
[3] and [4] it is nonspecific. The contrast is highlighted in: 


Quality is what counts most. [‘ . . . is that which counts most.'] 
Quality is whatever counts most. [' . . . is anything that counts most.’] 


The first sentence, with specific what, is a pseudo-cleft sentence (cf 18.29) 
corresponding to Quality counts most [Quality is supremely important.’]; the 
second sentence, with nonspecific whatever, purports to define quality. The 
two meanings parallel those conveyed by specific some (and its compounds) 
and nonspecific any (and its compounds); cf 6.59/f. 

There are problems in some instances in distinguishing nominal relative 
clauses from wh-interrogative clauses. They differ syntactically in several 
respects: 


(a) While an interrogative clause as subject must take a singular verb, a 
nominal relative clause may take either a singular or a plural verb, depending 
on the meaning of the wh-element: 


What money I have is yours. ['The money (that) I have is yours.'] 

What possessions I have are yours. [The possessions (that) I have are 
yours.’] 

What were left behind were five empty bottles. [The things (that) were 
left behind were five empty bottles.’] 
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For the number choice, cf 10.34, 10.38. As we have suggested earlier (cf 15.8), 
the number variation is indicative of the gradience between the wh-element 
of a nominal relative clause and a noun phrase. 


(b) While an interrogative clause allows a choice in the placement of the 
preposition in a wh-element (cf 15.5), a nominal relative clause requires the 
wh-word to be placed first and the preposition to be deferred : 


They ate what they paid for. 
~*They ate for what they paid. 
(cf: They ate the things for which they paid. [adnominal relative 
clause]) 

Whoever they lend the money to must be trustworthy. 
(cf: Anybody to whom they lend the money must be trustworthy) 

Make sure you include in the examination paper whatever questions they 
didn't know the answers to last time. 
[pushdown nominal relative clause, cf 11.18] 


(c) Who, whom, and which are common in interrogative clauses, but in 
nominal relative clauses they are restricted to cooccurrence with a small 
semantic class of verbs (choose, like, please, want, wish); cf 15.8. 


(d) The compound forms in -ever are used in nominal relative clauses, but 
not in interrogative clauses. Thus while They asked me what I didn't know is 
ambiguous (see below), They asked me whatever I didn't knowis unambiguously 
relative (‘They asked me those things that I didn't know.") (cf Note [c]). 


(e) Unlike in interrogative clauses, determiner what in nominal relative 
clauses has a pàucal meaning: 


What friends she has are out of the country. 

(‘The few friends she has are out of the country.'] 
He collected what information he could find. 

(‘He collected the little information he could find.’] 


In this function, what can be followed by only the paucal quantifiers few and 
little (what few friends, what little information) and not by the multal quantifiers 
many and much ór by cardinal numerals. For some speakers the determiner 
whatever does not necessarily have a paucal meaning. Like what it cannot be 
followed by numerals or the multal quantifiers, but for some speakers it 
cannot be followed by the paucal quantifiers either. 

The semantio distinction between the interrogative wh-clause and the 
nominal relative clause is easier to exemplify than to define. The interrogative 
clause contains a gap of unknown information, expressed by the wh-element, 
and its superordinate clause expresses some concern with the closing of that 
gap, with supplying the missing information. The nominal relative clause 
does not contain a gap in information, and therefore the superordinate clause 
is not concerned with the closing of that gap. The information may indeed 
be known to both speaker and hearer, as in Z took what was on the kitchen 
table. Since only the nominal relative clause can be concrete, when semantic 
restrictions indicate that the clause is a physical object, the clause is 
unambiguously relative: / sent them what they needed. In other instances the 
clause may be ambiguous: 
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Do you remember when we got lost? 
relative interpretation: Do you remember the occasion, the time we 
got lost? 
interrogative interpretation: Do you remember when it was we got 
lost? 
[When did we get lost? Do you remember?'] 
They asked me what I knew. 
relative interpretation: They asked me things that I knew. 
interrogative interpretation: They asked me, ‘What do you know? 
What she wrote was a mystery. 
relative interpretation: She wrote a mystery story. 
interrogative interpretation: I don't know what she wrote. 


Note [a] The nonspecific meaning of the wh-element often implies plurality of persons, things, or 
situations: 
Write to who(m)ever you want. [‘any persons] 
Give me back whatever you took from my desk. [‘the various objects'] 
He was happy with whatever she did. [‘any actions']: 
The specific meaning leaves the number undetermined, except through context: 
I took in what I found outside the door. [‘the thing’ or ‘the things'] 
[b] Nonspecific who is occasionally found in nominal relative clauses that are not functioning as 


subject complement: 

Who should run the business is me. [clause as S] 

I've found who you were looking for. [clause as Oa] 
{c] We distinguish the compound wh-words in -ever (eg: whoever, whatever) from the informal 
intensifying combinations that are normally spelled as two words (eg: who ever, what ever), which 
occasionally occur in subordinate interrogative clauses: J can't imagine who ever would marry him 
[‘... whoon earth. . ."] (c 11.14 Note [b]). 


To-infinitive clauses 
15.10 Nominal to-infinitive clauses may function as: 


subject: To be neutral in this conflict is out of the question. 

direct object: He likes to relax. 

subject complement: The best excuse is to say that you have an 
examination tomorrow morning. 

appositive: Your ambition, to become a farmer, requires the energy and 
perseverance that you so obviously have. 

adjectival complementation: I'm very eager to meet her. 

The presence of a subject in a to-infinitive clause normally requires the 


presence of a preceding for. When the subject is a pronoun that distinguishes 
subjective and objective cases, it is in the objective case: i 


For your country to be neutral in this conflict is out of the question. 

For us to take part in the discussion would be a conflict of interest. 

I'm very eager for them to meet her. 
When the clause is a direct object, however, for is generally absent before the 
subject: 


He likes everyone to relax: 
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But, especially in AmE, certain verbs of wanting and their antonyms allow 
an optional for in the object clause (cf 16.41): 


He didn't like me to be alone at night. 
He didn't like for me to be alone at night. (AmE only» 


Prepositional verbs with for and adjectives complemented by a prepositional 
phrase with for allow for to have the additional function of introducing a to- 
infinitive clause with a subject: 


I am waiting for her to say something. (cf: Y am waiting for her reply.) 
She must be impatient for me to be appointed. (cf: She must be impatient 
for my appointment.) 


As with that-clauses (cf 15.4), extraposition is more usual for subject clauses: 
It's important (Jor us) to agree on our position before the meeting. 


Object clauses are obligatorily extraposed when they cooccur with an object 
complement: 


I think it wiser (for me) to leave at once. 
They consider it their duty to speak to his parents. 


For other types of nominal to-infinitive clauses, see also the sections dealing 
with wh-interrogative clauses (cf 15.5), yes—no and alternative interrogative 
clauses (cf 15.6), and nominal relative clauses (cf 15.8 f). 


Note [a] When the infinitive clause is not functioning as direct object, for is generally available. 


15.11 


Contrast: 
Every employee in my company would prefer for me to retire now. (AmE only» 
For me to retire now would be preferred by every employee in my company. 
For is obligatorily dmitted, however, in certain constructions where the focus is on the subject of 
the infinitive clause. Thus, for is optional in the sentence 
He didn't like for me to be alone at night. (AmE only) 
But the cleft sentence focusing on the subject of the clause is: 
It was me he didn’t like to be alone at night. 
And thematic fronting of the subject (cf 18.20/) produces: 
Me he didn't like to be alone at night. 
Similarly, for is omitted in a question focusing on the subject: 
Who(m) didn't he like to be alone at night? 
On the other hand, in a pseudo-cleft sentence that focuses on the whole infinitive clause for may 
be retained, and is indeed more usual even in BrE: 
What he didn’t like was (for) me to be alone at night. 
[b] Some AmE speakers also use for with the subject in an object clause following want: 
He wants for me to go with him. 
[c] Where the subject of the infinitive clause can be made passive in the superordinate clause, 
the construction is complex transitive complementation of the superordinate verb (¢f16.50/): 
They considered her to be the best candidate. 
~ She was considered to be the best candidate. . 
By analogy with They considered her the best candidate, to be the best candidate may be analysed 
as object complement of her. 
[d] For sentences such as /t was clever of her to stay away, cf 16.75ff. For with and without, cf 14.15. 


The nominal to-infinitive clause often indicates that the proposition it 
expresses is viewed as a possibility or a proposal rather than something 


15.12 
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already fulfilled (cf: -ing clauses, 15.12). The infinitive clause is then closest 
semantically to a that-clause with putative should (cf 14.25): 


It’s natural for them to be together. [1] 
It's natural that they should be together. [1a] 


This putative feature of the infinitive clause may often be paraphrased by a 
conditional clause: 


I prefer them to stay with us. [2] 
I prefer it if they stay with us. [2a] 
It would be unwise for you to marry him. [3] 
It would be unwise if you were to marry him. [3a] 


On the other hand, the infinitive clause may also refer to an actual fact. Thus 
[1] can also be paraphrased by [1b]: 


It’s natural that they are together. [15] 


Indeed, the infinitive clause may refer clearly to a proposition that is assumed 
to be true or (through the use of perfective have) to a situation that is assumed 
to have already occurred: 


They found him to be mentally competent io stand trial. 
I'm happy to have met you. 


The subject and the subject complement may both be to-infinitive clauses, 
in which case the second clause expresses a characterization of the first: 


To be human is to err. (‘If one is human, one will err.'] 
To be a member of the Space Club is to belong to one of the most exclusive 
clubs in the world. 


-ing clauses 
Nominal -ing clauses (or more fully, nominal -ing participle clauses) may 
function as: 

subject: Watching television keeps them out of mischief. 

direct object: He enjoys playing practical jokes. 

subject complement: Her first job had been selling computers. 


appositive: His current research, investigating attitudes to racial 
stereotypes, takes up most of his time. 


adjectival complementation: They are busy preparing a barbecue. 
prepositional complement: I'm responsible for drawing up the budget. 


If the -ing clause has a subject, the item realizing the subject may be in the 
genitive case or otherwise in the objective case (for pronouns having a 
distinctive objective case) or common case (for all other noun phrases). In 
general, the genitive is preferred if the item is a pronoun, the noun phrase 
has personal reference, and the style is formal (cf 16.42): 


I intend to voice my objections to their receiving an invitation to 
our meeting. [1] 


Xi 


Note 
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Contrast the preference for the common case in [2], where the item is a 
nonpersonal noun phrase and not a pronoun and the style is not formal: 


I didn't know about the weather being so awful in this area. 2] 


Traditional stipulation of the genitive case is based on the assumption that 
the -ing form in such clauses is a verbal noun (cf 17.52ff). That assumption is 
incorrect, as we can see from the direct object (an invitation to our meeting) 
that follows the -ing form in [1], which demonstrates that the -ing form has 
the force of a verb. On the other hand, the use in [1] of the genitive (which is 
a determiner in noun phrases) itself provides the -ing form with a nominal 
characteristic (cf'also 15.13.) 

The genitive is avoided when the noun phrase is lengthy and requires a 
group genitive (cf 17.119): 


Do you remember the students and teachers protesting against the new 
rule? D 


On the other hand, the genitive case is preferred when the item is initial in 
the sentence: 


My forgetting her name was embarrassing. 


Some are troubled by the choice of case here. In some instances, an acceptable 
alternative is'a that-clause, which is normally extraposed: 


It was embarrassing that I forgot her name. 


Unlike subject that-clauses (cf 15.4) and to-infinitive clauses (cf 15.10), 
subject -ing clauses are not normally extraposed. The superordinate clause 
can be interrogative or passive without the extraposition: 


Will our saving energy reduce the budget deficit? 
Postponing the proposed legislation is being considered by the 
subcommittee. 
i N 
[a] Nominal -ing clauses are sometimes called ‘gerundive’ or 'gerundival clauses’. Their verb is 
commonly called a ‘gerund’. 
[b] For monotransitive and complex-transitive complementation with -ing clauses, cf 16.39, 
16.42. For adjectives that allow complementation by an -ing clause, cf 16.83. 
[c] The prepositional status of worth (cf 9.6) is confirmed by the fact that it can govern a noun 
phrase, a nominal -ing clause with a genitive subject, and a nominal relative clause (but not a 
that-clause or a to-infinitive clause): 
San Francisco is worth Ü quen us. 
your visiting frequently. 
The bicycle is not worth what you paid for it. 
[d] The -ing form in the -ing clause occasionally takes determinatives other than the genitive: 
I'm tired of all that feeding the animals every day. 
This smoking your pipe on every possible occasion will ruin your health. 
On no and any as determiners in this construction, cf 15.14. 


15.13 A nominal -ing clause may refer to a fact or an action: 


fact: Your driving a car to New York in your condition disturbs me 
greatly. [1] 


action: Your driving a car to New York took longer than I expected. [2] 
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When an -ing form occurs alone or preceded just by a genitive noun phrase, 
the construction is syntactically ambiguous between an -ing clause and a 
noun phrase with a verbal noun in -ing as its head (cf 17.52): 


My hobby is swimming. [3] 
I hate /ying. [4] 
They liked our singing. [5] 


Our singing in [5] can refer either to the action of singing or to the mode of 
singing. Without further expansion by an object or an adverbial, the genitive 
biases towards a mode interpretation. In contrast, the objective in [5a] allows 
only an action interpretation: 


They liked us singing (while they worked). [5a] 


Since the -ing clauses in [1] and [2] do not allow a mode interpretation, it 


appears that this interpretation belongs to the noun phrase structure rather 
than to the clause structure. Similarly, when we expand [5] by adding an 
object and thereby making the -ing construction unambiguously a clause, the 
mode interpretation is no longer available. In [Sb] the -ing clause refers to an 


: action: 


They liked our singing folk songs. [5b] 


Conversely, where only the mode interpretation is available, we may assume 
that the construction is a noun phrase: 


Your driving has improved considerably since I last saw you. [6] 
Contrast also [7] and [8], distinguished only by the position of fast: 


I warned him against fast driving. (7] 
I warned him against driving fast. [8] 


In [7] fast is an adjective premodifying the noun driving, which is the head of 
the noun phrase. In [8] the adverb fast is an adverbial in the -ìng clause driving 
fast. Compare the analogous contrasting pair in [7a] and [8a]: 


I warned him against careless driving. [7a] 
I warned him against driving carelessly. [8a] 


When the -ing form is alone and is the direct object, as in [4], two 
interpretations of the implied subject are often possible. Thus, / hate lying 
may mean ‘I hate it when I lie’, linking the action specifically to the subject 
of the superordinate clause, or it may generalize (‘I hate it when people lie’). 
When the -ing construction contains a direct object or an adverbial and is 
therefore unambiguously ciausal, the usual interpretation is that there is an 
implicit link to the superordinate subject: 


I hate telling lies. ['I hate it when I tell lies.'] 
They enjoy singing while playing the guitar. [They enjoy it when they 
sing while playing the guitar.'] 


But this restriction is not absolute. It does not apply after verbs of speaking, 
where the generic interpretation holds: 


Note 


15.14 
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` She condemned attacking defenceless citizens. 
[‘... that people attack defenceless citizens.’] 
They recommend not paying taxes. [' . . . that people not pay taxes.’] 


In other instances, the implied subject of the -ing clause may be taken from 
the context of the sentence: 


Writing that letter was Ais downfall. [He wrote that letter] 
Driving in heavy traffic makes me nervous. [I drive in heavy traffic] 


But it may also be drawn from the previous linguistic context or even from 
the situational context: 


Borrowing such a large sum was a big mistake. 
And some sentences may allow a generic interpretation: 


Borrowing large sums is a big mistake. 


[a] An -ing form may also be a concrete noun (cf the discussion in 17.54). 

[b] In That was a plan of his friend's devising, the -ing form is an -ing nominalization (cf 17.51). 
Compare His friend devised the plan. 

[c] On the distinction between They liked our singing and They liked us to sing, cf 16.40, 16.42. 


An -ing clause may be the subject of a bare existential clause (cf 18.47), in 
which case it normally appears in nonassertive contexts (cf 10.61). As with 
the -ing clause that has a genitive as its subject (cf 15.12), this construction is 
anomalous because the -ing form is preceded by a determiner, generally no 
but less commonly any: 


There's no mistaking that voice. [One could not mistake that 


voice.']: : ` [i] 
There was no lighting fireworks that day. ['One could not have lit 

fireworks that day.'] [2] 
There isn’t any telling what they will do. 'One could not tell what 

they will.do.’] [3] 
There must be no standing beyond the yellow line. [‘One must not 

stand beyond the yellow line] ^ [4] 


If the -ing construction contains a direct object, it is generally paraphrasable 
with modal auxiliaries, as in (1—3]. In [4], where the construction lacks an 
object, a modal auxiliary is present in the sentence. Abbreviated forms with 
just the negative -ing clauses generally have the force of a prohibition: 


No smoking. No parking here. No playing loud music. 


The nonmodal interpretation is occasionally found, usually in certain fixed 
expressions: - 


There was no turning the other cheek. {No one turned the other cheek.’ 
It is encouraged by the -ing nominalization (cf 17.51): 


There was no shooting of prisoners. [‘No one shot prisoners. ’] 


If there is no direct object or of-construction, the -ing construction is 
ambiguous between the -ing clause and the -ing nominalization: 


Note 


15.15 
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There was no smoking in the corridors. 
(i) ‘Smoking was not allowed in the corridors.’ 
(ii) *Noone smoked in the corridors." 


{a] Only the -ing nominalization occurs in the positive: 
There was shooting of prisoners. [They shot prisoners."] 
There was smoking in the corridors. ['They smoked in the corridors.'] 
[b] The following sentence is triply ambiguous: 
There's no writing on the blackboard today. 
(i) -ing clause with modal interpretation: 
*We can't write on the blackboard today (because we have no chalk)." 
(ii) nominalization with nonmodal interpretation: 
‘We're not going to write on the blackboard today (because there's going to be an 
exam). 
(iii) deverbal noun: 
"There's nothing written on the blackboard today." 


Bare infinitive clauses f : 

The nominal bare infinitive clause (without to) is severely limited in its 

functions. It may.be the subject complement or (rarely) subject in a pseudo- 

cleft sentence (cf 18.297): 

subject complement: What the plan does is ensure a fair pension for all. 

subject: Mow the lawn was what I did this afternoon. (rare and informal) 

It may also be the subject or subject complement of a variant of the pseudo- 

cleft sentence, where a noun phrase of general reference replaces what: 


Turn off the tap was all I did. 
The best thing you can do now is write her an apology. 


The to of the infinitive is obligatorily absent when the infinitive clause is 
subject in these constructions, but it is optionally present when the clause is 
subject complement: 


What they must do is (to) propose an amendment to the resolution. 
The thing you should do is (to) show them your diploma. 


The bare infinitive requires the substitute verb Do in the other subordinate 
clause. Contrast the obligatory to in (1] with the optional to in [2]: 


All I wanted was to help him. [1] 
All I wanted to do was (to) help him. {2] 


A bare infinitive clause may function as object complement with a relatively 
few superordinate verbs ( cf 16.52): 


They made her pay for the damage. 


Finally, the bare infinitive clause may follow prepositions of exception (cf 
9.58): 


She did everything but make her bed. 


15.16 


15.17 
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Verbless clauses 

The nominal verbless clause is a more debatable category than ‘the other 
nominal clauses. The category seems to be required to account for 
constructions which, although superficially noun phrases, have some of the 
seniantic and structural characteristics of clauses: l 


A friend in need is a friend indeed. [proverb] [1] 
Wall-to-wail carpets in every room is their dream. [2] 
Are bicycles wise in heavy traffic? [3] 


These may be paraphrased by nominal nonfinite existential clauses (cf 
18.44): 


To be a friend in need is to be a friend indeed. [1a] 

Having wall-to-wall carpets in every room is their dream. [2a] 

Is it wise to have bicycles in heavy traffic? or: ' . . . for there to be 
bicycles in heavy traffic?'] [3a] 


Various syntactic features differentiate these constructions from noun 
phrases: 


(i) The prepositional phrases in [1] and [2] are not of the kind that 
postmodify the head in a noun phrase. A friend in need as a noun phrase, for 
example, would meari ‘a friend who is in need’, whereas [1] means ‘(to be) a 
friend when another is in need’ (ie ‘Friendship in a time of need is indeed 
friendship’). 


(ii) The verb in [2] is singular, which would be difficult to explain if the 
subject were a plural noun phrase. 


(iii) Semantic restrictions (cf 10.51) would make it anomalous to combine 
the noun-phrase head bicycles as subject with the attributive or predicative 
adjective wise (*wise bicycles; *The bicycles are wise). In the paraphrase [3a], 
wise complements the infinitive clause to have bicycles in heavy traffic. The 
proximity principle (cf 10.35) may account for the plural verb. The structure 
SVC, on the other hand, biases the syntax of the sentence towards clausal 
grammar and the consequent singular number concord (cf 10.15): 


Bicycles in heavy traffic is sheer madness. 


Syntactic functions of adverbial clauses 


In Chapter 8 we distinguished four broad categories of syntactic functions 
for adverbials: adjuncts, subjuncts, disjuncts, and conjuncts. Adverbial 
clauses, however, function mainly as adjuncts and disjuncts. 

In the next two sections we briefly consider adverbial clauses functioning 
as conjuncts and subjuncts. They will not be treated further in this chapter. 


Conjuncts 
The syntactic status of conjuncts is discussed in 8.134/f. They are peripheral 
to the clause to which they are attached. Only a few adverbial clauses 


Note 


15.19 


Note 
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function as conjuncts. They are stereotyped or virtually stereotyped, and can 
be comprehensively listed. 

One finite clause type, the nominal relative clause (¢f 15. 8 ), functions as 
a reinforcing conjunct: 


What is more, 
What is most worrying, 
What interests me more, 


In addition, that is (to say) is an apposition marker. 
A number of to-infinitive clauses function as listing or summative 
conjuncts: 


to begin (with), to cap it (all) (informal), to conclude, to continue, to recap 
<informal), to recapitulate, to start (with), to summarize, to sum up 


These allow a direct object or prepositional complement, eg: to summarize 
the argument so far; to begin our discussion. Yn addition, there are two to- 
infinitive clauses which require a prepositional complement: 


to return to [eg] my earlier discussion 
to turn to [eg] the next point 


All of these to-infinitive clauses have corresponding -ing clauses, but most of 
them require complementation of the verb. Only a few can be used without 
complementation: capping it all, continuing, recapitulating, recapping <infor- 
mal», summarizing, summing up. 


The nonfinite conjuncts imply as subject the / (or authorial we) of the speaker. In this respect, 
they resemble style disjuncts (¢/8.124) such as to put it bluntly and frankly speaking. Indeed, they 
could alternatively be analysed as style disjuncts. 


Subjuncts 
The syntactic status of subjuncts is discussed in 8.116. Subjuncts are generally 
not realized by clauses, the exception being viewpoint subjuncts. 

Both finite and nonfinite (participle) clauses function as viewpoint 
subjuncts. The verbs in the clauses constitute a restricted semantic set, 
principally be concerned and go (only in the finite clauses as far as . . . and so 
far as . . .), consider, look at, view: 


is concerned, 


As far as the economy ps 


jute next six months are critical. 
If we look at it from an historical point of view, they have little claim on 
the territory. 


Looking at it objectively, | c is definitely at fault. 

Viewed objectively, 

As with the conjunct clause (cf 15.18 Note), the -ing clause as viewpoint subjunct implies as 
subject the J of the speaker. On the other hand, the subject of the -ed clause is implicitly the 
matrix clause itself. Compare the anaphoric reference of the pronoun it in the corresponding 
if-clause: If it is viewed objectively, he is definitely at fault. 
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l Adjuncts and disjuncts 


1520 . 


Adjuncts and disjuncts tend to differ semantically in that adjuncts denote 
circumstances of the situation in thé matrix clause, whereas disjuncts 
comment on the style or form of what is said in the matrix clause (style 
disjuncts) or on its content (content or attitudinal disjuncts). The primary 
difference is that they differ syntactically in that disjuncts are peripheral to 
the clause to which they are attached. 

The syntactic difference does not manifest itself in differences in form or 
position. For example, finite clauses that function as adjuncts and disjuncts 
may share the same subordinator, and in both functions the clauses may be 
positioned initially or finally. The peripheral status of disjuncts is indicated 
mainly negatively: they do not allow a number of syntactic processes to apply 
to them that are allowed by adjuncts, processes that reflect a measure of 
integration within the superordinate clause. 

In this section we consider the differences between adjunct and disjunct 
clauses. Below we exemplify the contrasts between adjunct clauses in the [a] 
sentences and content disjunct clauses in the [b] sentences: 


temporal since [a] and reason since [b]: 
I have been relaxing since the children went away on vacation. [a] 
He took his coat, since it was raining. [b] 
temporal while [a] and concessive while [b]: 
He looked after my dog while I was on vacation. [a] 
My brother lives in Manchester, while my sister lives in Glasgow. — [b] 


purpose so that [a] and result so that [b]: 


They took a plane so that they could get there early. [a] 

We know her well, so that we can speak to her on your behalf. [b] 
conditional if [a] and conditional unless [b]: 

They'll send it to you if you ask them politely. [a] 

I'll get lost unless I can find my compass. [b] 
temporal as [a] and reason as [b]: 

The policeman stopped them as they were about to enter. [a] 

I went to the bank, as I had run out of cash. [b] 


The syntactic difference between adjunct and content disjunct clauses will 
be illustrated by two finite clauses, an adjunct because-clause and a disjunct 
since-clause. Both are incorporated within the same superordinate clause, 
and both are clauses of reason: 


! 
He likes them because they are always helpful. [1a] 
He likes them, since they are always helpful. [1b] 


Both can be positioned initially, although the adjunct clause is more usual 
finally: 


Because they are always helpful, he (really) likes them. [2a] 
Since they are always helpful, he (really) likes them. [2b] 
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The syntactic differences between the two types of clauses mainly involve 
focusing devices: 
(i) Only the adjunct clause can be the focus of a cleft sentence: 
It's because they are always helpful that he likes them. [3a] 
*It’s since they are always helpful that he likes them. [3b] 
(ii) Only the adjunct clause can be the focus of a variant of the pseudo-cleft 
sentence: 
The reason he likes them is because they are always helpful. [4a] 
*The reason he likes them is since they are always helpful. [4b] 
(iii) Only the adjunct clause can be the focus of a question, as we can test 
with alternative interrogation: 
Does he like them because they are always helpful or because they 


never complain? [Sa] 
*Does he like them since they are always helpful or since they 
never complain? : [56] 


(iv) Only the adjunct clause can be the focus of negation, as we can test 
with alternative negation: : : 


He didn't like them because they are alwaysihelpful but because 


they never complain. [6a] 
*He didn't like them since they are always helpful but since they 
never complain. [6b] 
Contrast similarly : . 
He liked them, not because they are always helpful but because 
they never complain. [7a] 
*He liked them, not since they are always helpful but since they 
never complain. [7b] 


(v) Only the adjunct clause can be focused by focusing subjuncts (cf 
8.116 ff) such as only, just, simply, and mainly: 


He likes them only because they are always helpful. [8a] 
*He likes them, only since they are always helpful. [8b] 
Contrast also: 
Only because they are always helpful does he like them. [92] 
*Only since they are always helpful does he like them. [9b] 


(vi) Only the adjunct clause can be the response to a wh-question formed 
from the matrix clause: 


Why does he like them? Because they are always helpful. [10a] 
*Why does he like them? Since they are always helpful. [10b] 


Here are some further examples of content disjunct clauses (cf8.127): 


He brought me a cup of coffee although I had asked for tea. 
William has poor eyesight, whereas Sharon has poor hearing. 
You can return to a normal diet now that you have lost enough weight. 
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I'll take you for a ride provided that your parents give you permission. 

He paid for a seat, when he could have entered free. [concessive when] 

They ridiculed him until she felt obliged to come to his aid. [result until] 

They will starve before they will surrender unconditionally. [negative 
result before] 


In final position, content disjunct clauses tend more commonly than 
adjunct clauses to be separated from their matrix clauses by intonation or 
punctuation, though punctuation usage varies. Such separation is particularly 
common when the subordinator of a disjunct clause is frequently used as the 
subordinator of an adjunct clause, a condition that applies to reason since 
and as, concessive while, and result so that. In initial position, all adverbial 
clauses, regardless of form or function, are separated by intonation and 
(usually) by punctuation from their matrix clause. 


Style disjuncts and content disjuncts 

15.21 The syntactic differences enumerated in 15.20 apply equally to style disjuncts 
and content disjuncts. Style disjuncts are distinguished semantically in that 
they generally imply a verb of speaking and the subject 7. The style disjuncts 
implicitly refer to the circumstances of the speech act, while the content 
disjuncts refer to the content of the matrix clause. The style disjuncts are 
therefore more peripheral to their superordinate clause than are the content 


disjuncts. 
Here are some contrasts between either adjuncts or content disjuncts [a], 
and style disjuncts [b]:. 
adjunct because [a] and style disjunct because [b]: 
We have no electricity, because there's a power failure. [a] 
I have nothing in my bank account, because I checked this 
morning. ` [b] 
adjunct if [a] and style disjunct if [b]: 
We'll take along Sharon, if she's ready. [a] 
We can do with some more butter, if you're in the kitchen. [b] 


content disjünct since [a] and style disjunct since [b]: 
Since yóu know Latin, you should be able to translate the 
inscription. [a] 
What does the word mean, since you're so clever? [b] 


content disjunct though [a] and style disjunct though [b]: 
She enjoys driving, though she doesn't like to drive in heavy traffic. {a} 
He deserved the promotion, though it's not my place to say so. [b] 
We exemplify the semantic and syntactic differences by two finite clauses, 
a content disjunct a/though-clause and a style disjunct since-clause: 


Elizabeth enjoyed last night's concert although part of the 
programme included Wagner. [1a] 
Elizabeth enjoyed last night's concert, since her brother told me so. [1b] 


The concession in [1a] refers to the content of the matrix clause, but the 
reason in [1b] refers to the speaker's motivation for the assertion ('1 tell you 


Note 
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this since her brother told me so"). The more peripheral status of the style 
disjunct is shown in its greater independence with respect to pro-forms. 
Thus, the style disjunct more readily allows the repetition of a noun phrase, 
whereas the content disjunct normally requires pronoun substitution : 


Elizabeth enjoyed last night's concert although the programme was not 


?Eli , 
entirely to oa °) taste. [2a] 
Elizabeth enjoyed last night's concert, since oe 7 brother told 
me so. [25] 


Style disjuncts realized by clauses are always separated from the matrix 
clause by intonation and punctuation. 
Here are some further examples of style disjuncts: 


While we're on the subject, why didn't you send your.children to a public 
school? 

If you will allow me to say so, your attitude is equally racist. 

The latest unemployment figures are encouraging, as it were. 

Before you leave, where can I reach you? 

Since you don't seem to know, all further negotiations have been 
suspended. 

Before you say anything, you have the right to be silent. 

I’m in charge here, in case you don't know. 

If you're so clever, what's the answer? 

Speaking of the devil, here comes my nephew. 

Stated bluntly, Y have legal control over their estate. 


[a] The same form of clause can be a style disjunct in a statement and an adjunct when it is a 
response to a question. Style disjuncts can be the response to a question if the implied 
superordinate clause is made explicit. Compare the adjunct clause in (3], [3a], and (4a] with the 
style disjunct clause in (4]: 


We have no electricity, because there was a power failure. [3] 
~A: Why do you have no electricity? 
B: Because there was a power failure. [3a] 
I have no money in my bank account, because I checked this morning. [4] 
~A: Why do you say that you have no money in your bank account? 
B: Because I checked this morning. [4a] 


The sentence relating to the question-response set in [5a] is [5], which (like [5a]) contains an 
adjunct because-clause; the question asks for some verification of the claim in the matrix clause 
in [5]: 


I know that I have no money in my bank account, because I checked this morning. [5] 
~A: How do you know that you have no money in your bank account? 
B: Because I checked this morning. {5a} 


Notice that the adjunct because-clauses in [3] and [5] can be positioned initially, but not the 
because-clause in [4], cf Note [c] below. 
[b] In (6] the because-clause is an adjunct, while in [7] it is a style disjunct: 

He likes them because they are always helpful. [6] 

He likes them, because his wife told me so. (7} 
Since two clauses with different syntactic functions cannot be coordinated, the two because- 
clauses cannot be coordinated: 

*He likes them because they are helpful and because his wife told me so. 

They can cooccur in the same sentence, though the juxtaposition is stylistically clumsy in written 
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English. The disjunct clause is then positioned peripherally: 
?He likes them because they are helpful, because his wife told me so. 
[c] The style disjunct because-clause is exceptional in that it must follow the matrix clause: 
I have nothing in my bank account, because I checked this morning. 
* Because I checked this morning, 1 have nothing in my bank account. 
Contrast: 
I’m up to my ears in debt, since you ask me. 
Since you ask me, I'm up to my ears in debt. 
[d] We have noted the analogies between clauses functioning as conjuncts (cf 15.18 Note) and 
viewpoint subjuncts (cf 15.19 Note), on the one hand, and style disjuncts, on the other hand. 
With respect to their-integration within their superordinate clause, conjuncts are most like style 
disjuncts. Viewpoint subjuncts are closer to content disjuncts, as shown by the test involving 
repetition of a noun phrase: 


?Germany's a f : 
As far as { J economy is concerned, Germany shows signs of improvement. 


its à 
[e] The style disjunct as it were [‘as if it were so’) is roughly synonymous with so to speak. 


Predication and sentence adjuncts 

For adjunct clauses, a major distinction can be made between PREDICATION 
ADJUNCTS and SENTENCE ADJUNCTS. Predication adjuncts can in turn be 
divided into obligatory and optional adjuncts (cf 8.26//). All obligatory 
adjuncts are predication adjuncts. 

Predication adjunct clauses are normally positioned finally; fronting of a 
predication adjunct exceptionally occurs for rhetorical purposes. Obligatory 
adjunct clauses resemble direct objects and subject complements in providing 
complementation to the verb, Sentence adjunct clauses are more mobile than 
predication adjunct clauses: they may appear initially as well as finally, and 
occasionally even medially. 

Obligatory adjunct clauses (cf 10.10) may provide complementation for 
the verb BE in the SVA type: 


Your coat is where you left it. 

Dinner will be when everybody has arrived. 

The traffic jam was because there was an accident. (informal) 

The water. is in case you feel faint. (informal? 

The purpose of the inquiry was so that all complaints would be made 
public. ; ES 


And they may provide complementation for other verbs in the SVA type: 


The water will last until you return. 

My grandparents lived before television was invented. 
He looks as if he's tired. 

Jane looksas if she doesn't know me. 

You may live wherever you like. 

They are coming fo see us next week. 


They may also function as the adverbial in the SVOA type: 


I put it where I found it. 

He treated them as if they were young children. [‘He behaved to 
them...'] 

They wanted the money where it would earn the highest interest rates. 


Even when they are optional, direction adjuncts (cf 15.31) depend on the 
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semantic category of verbs with which they cooccur- verbs denoting 
direction: 


They moved where the climate was milder. 
Throw it where you wish. 


Similarity adjuncts (cf 15.50) are a blend of similarity with manner when 
they cooccur with verbs used dynamically: 


She walks exactly as her mother used to. 


as I do. 


Pronounce the word lie I do. (informal, esp AME) 


Likewise, comparison clauses (cf 15.50) are a blend of comparison with 
manner when they cooccur with verbs used dynamically: 


He talks as if he has a hot potato in his mouth. 

She is running as if her life depended on it. 

Calvin laughed as though he really understood the joke. 

They talk like they know what they're doing. (informal, esp AME) 


Other optional predication adjuncts relate, solely or predominantly to the 
verb complementation rather than to the matrix clause as a whole. The most 
common are position adjuncts: : ; 


I found the book where you said it would be. [‘The book was where you 
said it would be.'] . 

She hit him where it hurts. ['She hit him in that part of him where it 
hurts.'] 


Sentence adjunct clauses are not dependent on the predication and are 
therefore more mobile. The examples that follow are placed in initial position 
to show their ready acceptability in that position; these types of adjunct 
clauses could just as easily (and most would more usually) be at E. 


Before I could sit down, she offered me a cup of tea. 

When he saw us, he smiled. 

To emphasize her point, she invited me to visit her village. 

Because it is near Madrid, tourists come for the day. 

If they achieve independence, conditions will improve. 

As we ran toward the beach, it started to rain. 

Whenever I come here, the hotels have new owners. 

Where he stood, he could see sand dunes stretching for miles. 

While she was in school, she became friendly with a boy whom she later 
married. 


The subordinate clause in He treated them as if they were young children is an obligatory adjunct 
only if treated has the meaning 'behaved toward' in which case treated requires to be 
complemented by a manner adjunct. If treated is interpreted as 'gave medical treatment to' or 
‘gave a treat (or treats) to’, the as if-clause is an optional predication adjunct. 


Restrictive and nonrestrictive adverbial clauses 


Some linguists have attempted to apply the distinction between restrictive 
and nonrestrictive modification in noun phrases (cf 17.3) to adverbials, 


dieu 
Ei eei 


Additional exercises 


EE Units 51-55, 105,112 
€»: Which is correct? 


Dont forget ....'to switch (D)... off the light before you go out. 
A switch B to switch C switching 


aeS E ate ee eee now. 
Ago B to go C going 


3 [frg sony, Ioui. eoni neve GRIS cec nee to you now. 
A for talking ^ Btotalk C talking 


A (Geiny e alens im ane «tele mueren Oy e a ; 
Acook Btocook C cooking 


S5uVWelveidesidledcoecm ttes tesi away for a few days. 
A go B to go C going 


6 You're making too much noise. Can you please stop m a ? 
Ashout Btoshout C shouting 


Z Woule Wo HR tette and eat with us on Sunday? 
A come B to come C coming 


8) Winter istoc Imre rory oW ieme you. 
A help B to help C helping 


oxnheresraswimunimel o imeanmyaledsewligor aaee E every day. 
A to swim B to swimming C swimming 


310 medta ro MOINE tte some food. 
Atobuy B forbuy C for buying 


T KOE s.= —— € a car like yours. 
Ahave Btohave C having 


ipe Ol | Ch Water ere si cte me with this bag, please? 
Ahelp Btohelp C helping 


SMe kGl@ mite e ee here, but l'd prefer to sit by the window. 
A sit B to sit C sitting 


T4 SIDON LIENU ATI E cmd soc eu ME you? 
Athat!help Bmetohelp C me helping 


15 exu nekel unin este ul? Berie eterne ttm an important decision. 
A make B tomake C making 


16 | wasnt feeling very well, but the medicine made me qm TmT better. 
A feel Btofeel C feeling 


ES halle vient red ies fee Wc) fl eee eee cre a table? 
A for reserve B for reserving C to reserve 


WS Tem boked ait me Vadit UTE ae emen anything. 
A say B saying C to say 
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thereby distinguishing between RESTRICTIVE and NONRESTRICTIVE adverbial 
clauses. The semantic analogy with modification in the noun phrase is that 
the restrictive adverbial restricts the situation in the matrix clause to the 
circumstances described by the adverbial. The nonrestrictive adverbial, on 
theother hand, makes a separate assertion, supplying additional information. 

The restrictive/nonrestrictive distinction overlaps with some of the 
distinctions that we have made earlier. All disjunct clauses have been earlier 
characterized as peripheral because they do not give circumstantial 
information about the situation in the matrix clause (cf 15.20); they are 
therefore necessarily nonrestrictive. The same applies to the limited range of 
conjunct clauses (cf 15.18) and subjunct clauses (cf 15.19). On the other hand, 
obligatory adjunct clauses must be restrictive, since they are required to 
complete the description of the situation in the matrix clause. The restrictive/ 
nonrestrictive distinction therefore applies only to optional adjunct clauses. 

Perhaps the clearest parallel to a nonrestrictive adjunct clause is the type 
that has been characterized as an appended clause, a type of clause that is 
usually parenthetic or an afterthought (cf 12.70): 


Susan sees her father — when her mother insists on it. [1] 


Utterance of the sentence in [1] conveys two separate assertions: Susan sees 
her father; she does so when her mother insists on it. On the other hand, the 
when-clause in [2] is normally interpreted as restricting the circumstances in 
which Susan sees her father (Susan sees her father only on those occasions): 


Susan sees her father when he comes to London. i [2] 


The nonrestrictive clause is marked by intonation separation whether it 
follows or precedes its matrix clause. Punctuation practice is less consistent. 
In particular, punctuation may be omitted when the nonrestrictive clause is 
preposed. But, in fact, punctuation is a redundant signal when the 
nonrestrictive clause is preposed, since a preposed clause is always 
nonrestrictive. Thus, both [1a] and [2a] are nonrestrictive: 


When her mother insists on it, Susan sees her father. [1a] 
When her father comes to London, Susan sees him. [2a] 


The semantic difference between restrictive and nonrestrictive adjunct 
clauses manifests itself when the matrix clause contains a focusing device. 
Nonrestrictive clauses cannot be the focus of such devices, and in this respect 
are syntactically similar to disjuncts (¢f 15.20). For example, the focus of the 
negation can be on the restrictive when-clause in [2b], but not on the 
nonrestrictive Clause in [1b]: 


Susan doesn't see her father when he comes to LONdon. 

['Susan sees ber father, not when he comes to London, but at 

other times.'] [2b] 
Susan doesn’t see her FAther — when she can avorp it. 

(‘Susan doesn't see her father — the times she does are when she 

can't avoid it.'] [15] 


Notice that if the when-clause in [2b] is preposed, it is outside the scope of 
negation: 
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: When her father comes to London, Susan doesn't see him. [2c] 


The semantic difference is even sharper for because-clauses. Contrast the 
restrictive clause in [3a] with the nonrestrictive clauses in [3b] and [3c]: 


. Raven didn't leave the party early because CÁRol was there. [3a] 
[Raven left the party early, not because Carol was there, but for some 
other reason.'] 

Raven didn't leave the party EARly, because CARol was there. [35] 
[Raven didn't leave the party early, and the reason he didn't was that 
Carol was there.”] 

Because C4rol was there, Raven didn't leave the party BARIy. [3c] 


[= [3b]] 


We can now distinguish three because-clauses: restrictive adjunct [4a], 
nonrestrictive adjunct [4b], and style disjunct [4c]: 


Raven didn’t leave the party early because CARol was there. [4a] 
- Raven didn't leave the party EÁRIy, because CARol was there. [4b] 
Raven didn’t leave the party EARly, because I CHECKED. [4c] 


Similarly, we can distinguish four while-clauses: predication (and restrictive) 
adjunct [5a], sentence (and nonrestrictive) adjunct [5b], content disjunct [Sc], 
and style disjunct [5d]: 


I didn't send my children to a boarding school while I was in india. [5a] 
While I was in India, I didn't send my children to a boarding 


school. [5b] 
My children enjoy jazz, while I prefer classical music. [5c] 
While we're on the subject, I prefer classical music. [5d] 


Semantic roles of adverbial clauses 


We now turn to the semantic roles of adverbial clauses. The roles may be 
related to those for adverbials in general (cf Chapter 8) and for prepositional 
phrases in particular (cf 9.144 ff). 

For each semantic set, we first discuss finite clauses and then turn to 
nonfinite and verbless clauses introduced by a subordinator or (in some 
instances) a preposition (cf 15.25ff). We then consider separately nonfinite 
and verbless adverbial clauses that do not begin with a subordinator or 
preposition (cf 15.58/7). We conclude by discussing the verb phrase in those 
cases where the choice of form is linked to particular types of subordinate 
clauses. 

Semantic analysis of adverbial clauses is complicated by the fact that many 
subordinators introduce clauses with different meanings; for example a since- 
clause may be temporal or causal. Furthermore, some clauses combine 
meanings, for example time with purpose or result (cf 15.48/); in such cases, 
we treat the clauses under sections that deal with what appears to be their 
primary meaning. 
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Clauses of time 


Subordinators and structural types of clauses 

Adverbial finite clauses of time are introduced by one of the following 
subordinators: after, as, before, once, since, till, until, when, whenever, while, 
whilst (esp BrE», now (that), as long as, so long as, as soon as, immediately 
(informal, esp BrE), directly «informal, esp BrE): 


Buy your ticket as soon as you reach the station. 

When I last saw you, you lived in Washington. 

My family, once they saw the mood I was in, left me completely alone. 

Drop by whenever you get the chance. 

All applications, when they are received before the deadline, are dealt 
with promptly. 

While I was asleep, I dreamed about you. 

We came in just as it started to rain. 

As I drove away, Y saw them waving goodbye. 

Wait until you're called. 

Since I saw her last, she has dyed her hair. 

T’ll give you an answer immediately I've finished reading your file. 
«esp BrE> 


Adverbial -ing clauses of time are introduced by one of the following 
subordinators: once, till, until, when, whenever, while, whilst: 


He wrote his greatest novel while working on a freighter. 
Be careful when crossing streets. 
Once having made a promise, you should keep it. 


In addition, they are introduced by the prepositions after, before, on, and 
since (cf 14.19:Note [b]: 


They washed their hands before eating. 

Since coming here life has been much more pleasant. 

Itook a bath after working in the garden all day. 

On becoming a member, you will receive a membership card and a 
badge. [When you become a meinber, . . .’] 


Some speakers find until only marginally acceptable with -ing clauses: 


?Until meeting your parents, I had no idea that you were annoyed with 
me, 
IH wait here until hearing from you again. 


Adverbial -éd clauses of time are introduced by one of the following 
subordinators that are also used with finite clauses: as soon as, once, till, until, 
when, whenever, whilst (esp BrE): 


Spinach is delicious when eaten raw. 

The dog stayed at the entrance until told to come in. 
Once seen, that painting will never be forgotten. 
He slept while stretched out on the floor. 

Whenever known, such facts should be reported. 


As soon as is only occasionally possible as a subordinator for -ed clauses: 


| 
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i completed. 
The documents will be returned as soon as 4 signed. 
required. 


Verbless clauses of time are introduced by the same subordinators as -ed 
clauses: as soon as, once, till, until, when, whenever, while, whilst (esp BrE): 


When in difficulty, consult the manual. 
Complete your work as soon as possible. 
While in Rome, be sure to see the Colosseum. 


Clauses with as soon as seem to be limited to a few adjectives that are used 
predicatively with nominal clauses and convey the modal meanings of 
possibility or necessity, principally available, feasible, necessary, possible. The 
implied subject of the verbless clause is it, referring to the matrix clause (‘as 
soon as it is possible’). The same implication is common, though not required, 
for the other subordinators. 

Some speakers find until and till only marginally acceptable with verbless 
clauses: 


?Margaret stayed with her parents until well. 
?Sam watched TV until too tired to do so any more. 


They seem acceptable in instructional language: 


Beat the mixture until fluffy. 
File the edges until smooth. 


To-infinitive clauses without a subordinator or a subject may have temporal 
function, expressing the outcome of the situation: 


I rushed to the door, only to discover that it was locked and barred. 

He left, never to return. 

I awoke one morning to find the house in an uproar. 

She turned around, to find the car gone. 

The curtains parted, to reveal a market scene. 

He survived the disgrace, to become a respected citizen. 

Leech rose above the University College defence to bullet the header a 
fraction over from a free kick. 


These clauses are restricted to final position, suggesting an analogy between 
them and result clauses (cf 15.49), which they resemble in meaning. The 
sentences can usually be paraphrased by reversing the relationship of 
subordination (cf 15.28 Note [a]), and using a when- or after-clause: 


When I awoke one morning, Y found the house in an uproar. 
After he survived the disgrace, he became a respected citizen. 


With durative verbs in the matrix clause, the construction expresses duration 
of time together with outcome: 


She lived to be 100. ['She reached 100 years of age.’] 

You'll live to regret it. (“You'll eventually regret it.’] 

The show went on to become a great success. [The show eventually 
became a great success.’] 

He lingered on to see his daughter's wedding. 

She grew up to be a successful actress. 


Note 
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Some of the verbs in this type of construction have become catenatives (cf 
3.49): grow to, come to, turn out to. 

Finally, -ing clauses without a subordinator or a subject may also express 
time relationship: 


Returning to my village after thirty years, Y met an old schoolteacher. 
[‘When/After I returned . . .”] 

The stranger, having discarded his jacket, moved threateningly toward 
me. [‘... after he had discarded . . .'] 


Adverbial clauses of time are adjuncts. Since they are commonly sentence 
adjuncts (cf 15.22), they often appear initially and occasionally medially, as 
the examples in this section indicate. 


[a] Noun phrases (sometimes introduced by a preposition) modified by a relative clause may 
have a semantic role similar to adverbial clauses of time (cf 14.14): 

Every time (that) the telephone rings, he gets nervous. 

Remain in your seats until such time as you are told that you can leave. 

By the time the alarm went off, was awake. 

They made me feel at home the moment I arrived. 

Things have changed a great deal since the last time you were here. (cf: since you were kere 

last time) 

Throughout the period I was in London, it rained heavily., 
These noun phrases and prepositional phrases are adverbials of time, though not advérbial 
clauses. 
[b] The correlatives no sooner . . . than (cf 14.13 Note [b]) express time relationship: 

The meeting had no sooner started 

No sooner had the meeting started 
The meaning is similar to that of an as soon as clause, but it additionally expresses surprise. 
Syntactically, the no sooner clause is the matrix clause. 


j than there was an uproar. 


Time relationships 
An adverbial clause of time relates the time of the situation denoted in its 
clause to the time of the situation denoted in the matrix clause. The time of 
the matrix clause may be previous to, subsequent to, or simultaneous with, 
the time of the adverbial clause. The situations in the clauses may be viewed 
as occurring orice or as recurring. The time relationship may additionally 
convey duration, and the relative proximity in time of the two situations. 
Some of these time relationships are expressed not only by the choice of 
subordinator, but also by other devices in the two clauses: tense and aspect, 
the semantic category of the verbs, adverbs and prepositional phrases of 
time, and adjectives and nouns expressing time (cf 19.35). Temporal 
relationships between clauses may be implied by their semantic relationships 
in juxtaposed or coordinated clauses (cf 13.22/f). Here we are concerned 
mainly with the temporal subordinators. 


Time before 

Until, till, and before indicate that the situation in the matrix clause occurred 
before or leading up to the situation in the subordinate clause. Till is used in 
the same way as until, but is far less frequent as a subordinator. Until marks 
the time up to which the situation in the matrix clause applies: 
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1 disliked Maurice until I got to know him. 
"The children were noisy until told to be quiet. 


The matrix clause must be durative, the duration lasting to the time indicated 
by the until-clause. A negative clause is always durative, even though the 
corresponding positive clause is not durative (cf 8.58), since the absence of 
the event extends throughout the indicated period: 


I didn’t start my meal until Adam arrived. 
* started my meal until Adam arrived. 


Before also marks the time from which the situation in the matrix clause 
applies, but the matrix clause need not be durative: 


I started my meal before Adam arrived. 


The situation in until-clauses is generally presupposed to be true, but that 
is not always so for before-clauses. Nonfactual before-clauses may imply 
preference, as in [1], or implausibility, as in [2]: 


He'll beg for food before he'll ask his parents for money. [' He won't 
ask his parents for money’; ‘He would rather beg for food than 


ask his parents for money.'] [1] 
Pigs will fly before he'll become a mathematician. ['He'll never 
become a mathematician.’] [2] 


Or the situation in the matrix clause may prevent that in the before-clause 
from taking place: 


He died before writing a will. 
Sally stopped Ted before he had a chance to reply. (cf 14.27) 


Some before-clauses may be interpreted as either factual or nonfactual: 
Isent a donation before I was asked to. 


Before-clauses may imply purpose (cf 15.48) and result (cf 15.49) as well as 
time: 


Thad to put my complaint in writing before they would take any action. 
['...sothat they would take some action and with the result that they 
took action’; also ‘They wouldn't take any action until I put my 
complaint in writing.'] 


Until-clauses may imply result as well as time: 


She massaged her leg until it stopped hurting. [* . . .with the result that it 
stopped hurting.'] 


The until-clause expresses the result of the activity described in the matrix 
clause. 

When the matrix clause is imperative, the sentence with a before-clause 
may imply a conditional relationship as well as time: 


Go before I call the police. [‘Go! If you don't go, I'll call the police.'] 


Compare the coordinate constructions implying the same relationship: 
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Go or I'll call the police. Go and I won't call the police. 


Nonassertive items (cf 10.60) can appear in before-clauses, perhaps because 
before-clauses, like conditional clauses (cf 15.33//), inherently relate to 
matters unfulfilled in respect of the matrix clause: 


I spoke to them before J ever heard any gossip about them. 
` ['Atthe time I spoke to them I had not heard any gossip about them’] 


Contrast: 
*] spoke to them after I had ever heard any gossip about them. 


Before may be modified to indicate relative proximity of time (cf: after, 15.29) 
by a range of modifiers, eg: just, right, immediately, sometime, a long time, 
many days: 


I took the examination a year before my brother did. 


Until is restricted to the modifiers just and right. 


[a] Constructions with before and after are not necessarily converses. If we designate the first 
situation as *X' and the second as ‘Y’, then in the factual use of before: 
X before Y = X happened before Y happened. 
On the other hand, the after construction has two interpretations: 
Y after X — (i) Y happened after X happened. [converse] 
(ii) Y continued to happen after X began to happen. [not converse] 
If Y is nondurative, the two constructions are converses: 


I shaved [X] before I went to the party [Y]. BI 

: = | went to the party [Y] after I shaved [X]. [4] 
However, if Y is durative, the two constructions need not mean the same: 

I knew Cathy [X] before she practised medicine [Y]. [5] 

# Cathy practised medicine [Y] after I knew her [X]. [6] 


Sentence [6] allows the possibility that Cathy practised medicine even before I knew her. 
Nonfactual before-clauses rule out an equivalent after-clause: 
Sally stopped Ted [X] before he had a chance to reply [Y]. [7] 
# Ted had a chance to reply [Y] after Sally stopped him [X]. [81 
Sentence [7] implies that Ted did not have a chance to reply. 
When the after-clause implies cause, there is no equivalent before-clause: 
After Norma spoke, she received a standing ovation. 
x: Norma spoke before she received a standing ovation. 
[b] When both matrix and subordinate clause differ only in their subjects, a prepositional phrase 
corresponds to the before- or after-clause: 


before left. 
Janet left ps ) I ra [9] 
[| 
*, | before 
= Janet left pre } me. [10] 


Notice the use of the objective case in [10). In some contexts there may be ambiguity between 
temporal and positional before: 

They should stand up before me. 
Positional before is used infrequently. 
[c] Similar to the subordinators are prepositional phrases with until, till, and before followed by 
noun phrases modified by relative clauses, eg: till the moment (that), before the time (that), of 15.25 
Note [a]. But the before-phrases cannot be used in place of nonfactual before-clauses. 


[‘before I do’ or ‘in front of me’] [1t] 
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[d] Until-clauses, liké before-clauses, may express a combination of time, purpose, and result. 
Contrast: ; 


Larry polished the table until D could see his face in it. 


If the subject of the matrix clause and the until-clause are here coreferential (for example Larry 
and he), all three meanings are combined. If they are not coreferential, the until-clause conveys 
only time and result. 


Same time 

Several subordinators indicate the simultaneity of the situations in the matrix 
and subordinate clauses, or at least an overlap in time of the two situations: 
as, as long as, so long as, while, whilst. When, whenever, and now (thar) may 
have the same function. 

As, as long as, so long as, while, and whilst always denote simultaneity when 
they are used as temporal conjunctions. Temporal clauses introduced by the 
last four of these subordinators are duration adverbials. 

As denotes merely simultaneity of two situations: 


Just as she was about to speak, she was handed a note. 
As it grew dark, we could hear the hum of mosquitoes. 


For as long as and so long as, both clauses must be durative. Generally, these 
subordinators imply that the situations begin and end at the same time: 


As long as I live here, ï do it my way. 
He'll continue working so long as he has the strength. 


They emphasize more strongly than the other subordinators both simultaneity 
and duration. While and the less frequent whilst require that their clause must 
be durative, but the matrix clause need not be: 


They arrived while I was sunbathing. 
He cut himself while shaving. 


Whenever is primarily used to introduce a frequency adverbial, denoting 
that the situation is repeated. It may also imply that the two situations 
overlap in time if at least one of the clauses is durative: 


It rains whenever we're camping. [^ . . . at any time we're camping.’] 
She visits her parents whenever possible. 


Like whenever, when may imply simultaneity if one of the clauses is durative: 


When I dream I see angels running up and down a ladder. 
Be careful when crossing streets. 


When may also imply repetitiveness, in which case it is synonymous with 
whenever: 


When I read I like to be alone. 


As long as and so long as may imply condition (‘provided that’) as well as 
time: 


I'm happy as long as my children are. 


Note 
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Now that combines reason with temporal meaning, in present or past time. 
It may be used to indicate simultaneity: i 


We are happy now that everybody is present. 
Now that she could drive, she felt independent. 


[a] A type of when-clause, obligatory at £ position, represents climactic information in narrative: 
The last man was emerging from the escape tunnel when a distant shout signalled its 


discovery by the guards. [1] 
I was playing the piano, when there was a knock at the door. [2] 
I was watching the television, when suddenly the lights went out. [3] 


The more important information is given in the subordinate clauses, which indicate that an 
event happened within a period referred to in the matrix clause. Notice that the matrix verb is 
in the progressive and that the when-clause is positioned finally. The effect is to provide a 
dramatic and emphatic climax. The when-clause is nonrestrictive (¢f 15.23), and is usually 
separated by intonation and punctuation from the matrix clause. 

[b] Certain noun and prepositional phrases combine with relative clauses to convey a meaning 
similar to that of these subordinators, cf 15.25 Note [a]. They include every time (that), as often 
as, at the very moment (that), during the period (that), throughout the time (that). 


Time after 
Several subordinators indicate a sequence in which the situation in the 
matrix clause occurs after that in the subordinate clause: affer, as soon as, 
directly (esp BrE», immediately (esp BrE), once, since, when, whenever. Now 
(that) may have the same function. 

As soon as, immediately, directly, and once add the notion of proximity in 
time of the two situations: 


As soon as I left, I burst out laughing. 
We'll eat once I finish preparing the meal. 


Immediately anü directly particularly emphasize proximity: 
She returned immediatel ly she heard the good news. 


A similar effect is obtained by adding appropriate modifiers to after and as 
soon as, eg: immediately after, just as soon as. 

After merely marks the sequence of the clauses. Modifications (cf: before, 
15.27) may indi¢ate relative proximity, eg: just, right, immediately, moments, 
some time, a long’ time, soon, three days, a year: 


Come over right after you've finished working. 
I went to sleep soon after hearing the news. [after as preposition] 


Unlike the proximity subordinators, after allows the possibility that the 
situation in the matrix clause applied before the event: 


He was still tired (even) after he had had eight hours of sleep. 
*He was still tired immediately he had had eight hours of sleep. 


Since marks the beginning of the period after which the situation in the 
matrix clause applies (¢f8.60/, 14.26): 


He feels much more relaxed since he left school. [1] 
Since returning home, Carol has been working in her parents' 
business. [since as preposition] i2] 
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Since I last saw you, I have given birth to a beautiful daughter. [3] . 
They had not read any books since they left school. [4] 


The period marked by since may extend to the moment of utterance, as in 
examples [1—3], or to the past time of narration, as in [4]. But since does not 
rule out an extension beyond the period. The matrix clause may be durative, 
as in [1], [2], and [4], in which case we can premodify since by ever and ask a 
How long? question to elicit the since-clause. On the other hand, it may be 
nondurative, as in [3]. The matrix clause (it followed by BE) may merely 
specify the time period: 


It has been two years since I last saw you. {‘I last saw you two years 
ago.'] 
The period, however, may be left vague: 


along time 


It's been { 
ages 


} since you were here. 


When and whenever may indicate a sequence when the two clauses are 
nondurative: 


She was shocked when she heard his story. {5] 
When(ever) I cry, my eyes get puffy. i [6] 
I drink coke when(ever) I feel sick. [7] 


Now (that) does not have that restriction, but it combines circumstantial (cf 
15.45) with temporal meaning: 


Now that they've moved, we won't see them very often. 


The sequential meaning of after, when, and whenever may induce an 
implication of cause, as in [5] and the following: 


He felt better affer he had a short nap. 
I hit him back when he hit me. 
My heart leaps whenever I see you. 


When, whenever, and once may combine time with condition, as in (7] and the 
following: 


When 
Whenever $ I make up my mind to do something, Y do it immediately. 
Once 


When and whenever may also combine time, cause, and condition, as in [6]. 

When may imply concession as well as time. Like whereas (cf 15.43), it 
requires antithesis between two situations, but additionally has the meaning 
‘in that same situation’ or ‘in those same situations’: 


They were gossiping, when they should have been working. 
[‘..., whereas they should have been working.'] 

She cleans the house by herself, when she could easily have asked her 
children to help her. 


In this use, the when-clause is nonrestrictive and is usually in final position. 


Note 
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[a] The preposition unti! may introduce after-clauses: 
Don't leave until after I've spoken to you. 
[b] Several prepositions may combine with relative when, which is not to be confused with the 
subordinator: by, since (esp BrE), sill, until: 
Two years ago I bought a packet of your razor blades, since when I have used no others. 
['since which time’] 
They settled in Seattle, by when she had obtained a master's degree in economics. [by 
which time] 
These constructions are sentential relative clauses (c/ 15.57). 
[e] Proximity may also be conveyed by phrases such as the (very) moment that and from the minute 
(that) followed by a relative clause, cf 15.25 Note [a]. Other phrases that combine with relative 
claifses to convey a meaning similar to that of subordinators in this section include from the very 
first time (that), by the time (that), since the days (when). 
[d] See 15.25 for to-infinitive clauses that blend time with outcome. 


Clauses of contingency 

The meaning of several subordinators that primarily express time, place, or 
condition may be neutralized in certain contexts to convey a more abstract 
notion of recurrent or habitual contingency: when, whenever, once; where, 
wherever; if. The subordinators may then be paraphrased by such preposi- 
tional phrases as ‘in cases when’ or ‘in circumstances where’: 


Whenever) | | there's smoke, there's fire. 
Where(ver) children are involved, divorces are tu] 
Uf particularly unpleasant. 
Once known, such facts have been reported. 
When(ever)| ( necessary, send up a flare. 
Where(ver) > 4 in doubt, see me. [2] 
if i ossible, you should test all moving parts. 
When(ever) 
Where(ver) | conscious of an infringement of his rights, he always 
Once 1 protested to the manager. [3] 
if : 
' when 

She always wrote an encouraging rémark, even 4 where > the essay 

paper was poor. if [4] 


Once, whenever, and wherever cannot be focused by focusing adverbs such as 
even, and are therefore excluded from [4]. 

Nonfinite and verbless clauses without a subordinator may also express 
recurrent contihgency: 


Driving at high speed, one may well miss direction signs. 
The sentence is ambiguous, taken out of context. 
Fresh from the oven, rolls are delicious. 


We can supply the subordinator when for these clauses, and if for the -ed and 
verbless clauses. 
Thecorrelative construction with the-clauses (cf/15.51) sometimes expresses 


15.31 


Note - 
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a meaning similar to that of a contingent relationship, the first the-clause 
roughly corresponding to a when-clause or an if-clause: 


The harder he worked, the happier he felt. 
When he worked harder, he felt happier. 


Clauses of place 

Adverbial clauses of place are introduced mainly by where or wherever. Where 
is specific and wherever nonspecific (cf 15.9). The clause may indicate position 
[1] or direction [2]: 


Where the fire had been, we saw nothing but blackened ruins. [1] 
They went wherever they could find work. ['to any place where] [2] 


The meaning of place merges with the general contingency meaning 'in cases 
where’ (cf 15.30) in the following: 


He put colons where(ver) he should have put semicolons. 
Where-clauses may combine the meanings of place and contrast: 
Where I saw only wilderness, they saw abundant signs of life. 


Notice that the contrast subordinator whereas, which can replace where 
above, is a compound with where as one of its members. 

Several temporal subordinators may have primarily a place meaning in 
descriptions of scenes, when the scenes are described dynamically in terms 
of movement from one place to another: 


Take the right fork when the road splits into two. 

The river continues winding until it reaches a large lake. 

The building becomes narrower as it rises higher. 

The road stops just after it goes under a bridge. 

Once the mountains rise above the snow line, vegetation is sparse. 


[a] Where and wherever also introduce -ed and verbless clauses (where grown, wherever necessary), 
but the clauses then convey the general contingency meaning. 

[b] The same place relationship may also be expressed by prepositional phrases with relative 
clause postmodification (at the place that .. ., in the direction where ...) or with a where- or 
wherever-clause as complement (toward(s) where . . ., to wherever . . .). 

[c] The archaic forms whence ['from where'] and whither {‘to where'] are occasionally found, 
particularly in religious language. 


Clauses of condition, concession, and contrast 


Overlap of semantic roles 

We have seen that some clauses of time and place may express a general 
notion of a contingency relationship between the situations described in the 
subordinate and matrix clauses, a relationship also conveyed by conditional 
if-clauses (cf 15.30). We have also noted that some temporal clauses may 
imply relationships of condition (cf 15.27/f) and concession (cf 15.29), and 
that some clauses of place may imply contrast (cf 15.31). We now further 
note that many subordinators and conjuncts expressing those three logical 
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relationships of condition, concession, and contrast may otherwise convey 
meanings of time and place, as in the examples in Fig 15.32. 


Lema meme [mum] 


Fig 15.32 Subordinators and conjuncts with overlapping roles 


subordinators 


conditional as long as, in the event that 


There is also considerable overlap in adverbial clauses that express 
condition, concession, and contrast. Conditional clauses (cf 15.33/f) convey 
that the situation in the matrix clause is contingent on that in the subordinate 
clause: 


If the weather is fine, (then) we'll have a barbecue. 


Clauses of contrast (cf 15.43) merely convey a contrast between two 
situations: . 


Whereas the US has immense mineral wealth, Japan (in contrast) has 
comparatively little. 


Concessive clauses (cf 15.39/f) may also imply a contrast, but their main role 
is to imply that the situation in the matrix clause is unexpected in the light of 
that in the concessive clause: 


Although admission was free, (nevertheless) few people attended the 
lecture. 


The parenthésized items illustrate the different conjuncts that optionally 
correlate with the three clauses (cf 14.13). 

The overlap between the three roles is highlighted by the overlapping use 
of subordinators: for example, if introduces all three types of clauses and 
whereas both contrast and concessive clauses. Furthermore, even if expresses 
both the contingent dependence of one situation upon another and the 
unexpected nature of this dependence: 


Even if they offered to pay, Y wouldn't accept any money from them. 


All three types of clauses tend to assume initial position in the superordinate 
clause. 
Conditional clauses 


Direct and indirect condition E 

The central uses of conditional clauses express a DIRECT CONDITION: they 
convey that the situation in the matrix clause is directly contingent on that of 
the conditional clause. Put another way, the truth of the proposition in the 
matrix clause is a consequence of the fulfilment of the condition in the 
conditional clause. Here is an example: 


If you put the baby down, she'll scream. [1] 
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In uttering [1] the speaker intends the hearer to understand that the truth of 
the prediction 'she'll scream’ depends on the fulfilment of the condition of 
*your putting the baby down'. The hearer also in practice infers the converse: 


If you don't put the baby down, she won't scream. 


However, the speaker may cancel this implication by hedging (expressing 
some uncertainty, cf 8.124, 8.126): 


If you put the baby down, she'll scream. But she may scream anyway. 


More peripheral uses of conditional clauses express an INDIRECT CONDITION. 
The condition is not related to the situation in the matrix clause. Consider 


[2]: 
She's far too considerate, if J may say so. [2] 


In uttering [2], the speaker does not intend the truth of the assertion 'She's 
far too considerate' to be dependent on obtaining permission from the hearer. 
Rather, the condition is dependent on the implicit speech act of the utterance: 
‘I’m telling you, if I may, that she's far too considerate’. In conventional 
politeness, the speaker is making the utterance of the assertion dependent on 
obtaining permission from the hearer,'though the fulfilment of that condition 
is conventionally taken for granted. Here is another example: 


She and I are just good friends, if you understand me. 


The speaker warns the hearer that the correct interpretation of the utterance 
*She and I are just good friends' depends on the hearer understanding what 
the speaker means by the utterance: 'I'm telling you that on the assumption 
that you understand me correctly’. 

In direct conditions, the if-clause is an adjunct (cf 15.20); in indirect 
conditions, it is a style disjunct (cf 15.21). 


Subordinators and structural types of clauses 

The two simple subordinators for conditional clauses are if and unless. The 
most common and most versatile of the conditional subordinators is if; we 
therefore generally employ it in the sections that follow to illustrate the 
different uses of conditional clauses. The negative subordinator unless is the 
next most common. Other conditional subordinators are: 


as long as, so long as, assuming (that), given (that) (formal, in case, in the 
event that, just so (that) informal», on condition (that), provided (that), 
providing (that), supposing (that) 


General recurrent contingency is expressed by once, when, whenever, where, 
and wherever (cf 15.30). In addition, several subordinators combine condition 
with time: before (cf 15.27), as long as, so long as, when, whenever, once (cf 
15.28). Except that and conjunctive only combine exception with condition 
(cf 15.44). 

All these subordinators are used with finite clauses: 


If you want some more, you should ask me. 
Unless the strike has been called off, there will be no trains tomorrow. 
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He doesn't mind inconveniencing others just so he's comfortable. 
(informal 

She may go, as long as he goes with her. 

You may leave the apartment at any time, provided that you give a 
month's notice or pay an additional month's rent. 

In case you want me, Y'll be in my office till lunchtime. 

Given that x = y, then n(x + a) = n(y + a) must also be true. (in formal 
argumentation) 

Assuming that the movie starts at eight, shouldn’t we be leaving now? 

Supposing they won the raffle, what would they do with an extra car? 


Of the subordinators that are specifically conditional, only if and unless 
introduce nonfinite clauses (mainly -ed participle clauses) and verbless 
clauses. They are marginally acceptable in -ing participle clauses (cf 14.19 
Note [a]): 


The grass will grow more quickly if watered regularly. 

Unless otherwise instructed, you should leave by the back exit. 
If wet, the pipe won't give you a good smoke. 

It has little taste, unless hot. 


Here belong the positive and negative conditional pro-clauses if so and if not. 
The implied subject is the matrix clause itself (or part of it) in some verbless 
if-clauses, including the common if possible and if necessary: 


. Marion wants me to type the letter if possible. 
(‘if it is possible for me to type the letter'] 
Ican discuss the matter with you now, if necessary. 
[if it is necessary to discuss the matter with you now’] 


Nonfinite and verbless clauses with with or without as subordinator may 
express a conditional relationship: 


Without me to supplement your income, you wouldn't be able to manage. 
With them.on our side, we are secure. 
\ 


Cf 15.36 for finite conditional clauses, without a subordinator but with 
subject—operator inversion: 


Had Mark been in charge, it wouldn’t have happened. 


i 
[a] The traditional terms PROTASIS for subordinate clause and APODOSIS for matrix clause are 
especially used for konditional relationships. 
[b] Unless, except (informal AmE), and archaic save also combine exception with condition, cf 
15.35 Note [f]: 


except 
[c] Conditional relationships are also implied in certain kinds of clauses coordinated by and and 
or (cf 13.25, 13.30) and in paratactic constructions such as waste not, want not (cf 11.43). 
[d] Among some common stereotyped conditional expressions without subordinators are: 
(a) absolute clauses (¢f 15.58; and 9.58 for expressions such as barring bad weather): 

time iot 

Kl permitting 
Cf: for the time being 


I’m not going f unless | you go with me. 


God willing 
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(b) subjectless clauses with a subjunctive verb: 
come to that [‘if it comes to that’, ‘if I may add to that'] 
please God [‘if it pleases God'] 
[e] C/ 11.41 for if-clauses as sentences. 
[f] Contingency relationships may also be expressed sA various complex prepositions, eg: 


assumption 
on the ma in case 9, 
pend d fe a de breaking out 
on condition that 
i roviso : an accident 
with the 4P” . that in the eventof s -. i 
stipulation an accident occurring 


[g] Infinitive clauses sometimes combine condition with other contingency relations (cf 15.73) 
such as purpose or reason: 
You must be STRONG to lift that weight. [*. . .in order to lift that weight", * 
were able to lift that weight’, *. . . if you were able to lift that weight] 
You'd be a fool not to take the scholarship. (if you didn't . . °} 
To be considered for admission, you must make a forma! application. [*If you are to be 
considered . . .', ‘In order to be considered . . .'] 
[h] C/15.6 Note [a] for the relationship between conditional if'and interrogative if. 
[i] Restrictive relative clauses modifying generic noun phrases (cf 5.26) máy be paraphrased by 
means of a conditional clause: 
People who want security shouldn't take a job in commerce. (‘Jf people want security, they 
shouldn't: take a job in commerce] 
The same sometimes applies to other restrictive modifiers with generic noun i phrases: 
Careless drivers cause accidents. [‘If drivers are careless, they cause accidents'] 
Cars manufactured abroad are less expensive. [‘If cars are manufactured abroad, they are less 
expensive'] 


. . because you 


Direct condition 


Open and hypothetical condition 

A direct condition may be either an OPEN CONDITION or a HYPOTHETICAL 
CONDITION. Open conditions are neutral: they leave unresolved the question 
of the fulfilment or nonfulfilment of the condition, and hence also the truth 
of the proposition expressed by the matrix clause: 


If Colin is in London, he is undoubtedly staying at the Hilton. 


The sentence leaves unresolved whether Colin is in London, and hence it 
leaves unresolved whether he is staying at the Hilton. 

A hypothetical condition, on the other hand, conveys the speaker's belief 
that the condition will not be fulfilled (for future conditions), is not fulfilled 
(for present conditions), or was not fulfilled (for past conditions), and hence 
the probable or certain falsity of the proposition expressed by the matrix 
clause: 

If he changed his opinions, he'd be a more likeable person. [1] 
They would be here with us if they had the time. [2] 
If you had listened to me, you wouldn't have made so many mistakes. [3] 


The conditional clauses in these sentences convey the following implications: 


He very probably won't change his opinions. [1a] 
They presumably don't have the time. [2a] 
You certainly didn't listen to me. [3a] 


The precise formulation of the speaker’s belief depends on the time reference 
of the conditional clause. For future reference as in [1], the condition is 


Note 
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contrary tó expectation; for present reference as in [2], it is contrary to 
assumption; for past reference as in [3], it is contrary to fact. Zf is the main 
subordinator used in hypothetical conditions. 

The distinction between open and hypothetical conditions is important 
grammatically because the verbs in hypothetical conditions are backshifted 
(cf backshifting in indirect speech, 14.31). 


present and PAST PAST MODAL 

future reference If I were younger, I would study Classical Greek. 
past PAST PERFECTIVE PAST PERFECTIVE MODAL 
reference If I had seen you, I would have invited you home. 


Fig 15.35 Verb forms with hypothetical conditions 


On the verb forms, cf further 14.23. 

Conditional clauses - particularly clauses introduced by if, in case, and in 
the event that — are like questions in that questions are generally either neutral 
in their expectations of an answer or biased toward a negative response 
(cf 11.6/). Therefore, like questions, they tend to admit nonassertive forms 


(cf 10.607): 


In the event that he is at all interested, I'll speak to him. 

If you ever touch me again, I'll scream. 

If you had ever listened to any of my lectures, you would have known 
the answer. 

She's taking a stick with her in case she has any trouble on the way. 


Nonassertive items also appear in indirect conditions (cf 15.38): 


They're going steady, if it's of any interest to you. ['I don't know if it's 
of any interest to you.’] 

I'll be in my office all DAY, in case you have any PRÓBlem at all. [''m 
telling you this in case you have any problem at all."] 


Most subordinators are not used, or rarely used, in hypothetical conditions. 
"Their clauses tend to contain assertive forms: 


I won't phone you, unless something unforeseen happens. 
. J *. * 
Second-instande if-clauses may have assertive forms: 


A: I’ve got something to tell you later. 
B: Well, if you've got something to tell me, tell me now. 


{a] Open conditions have also been termed ‘real’, ‘factual’, and ‘neutral’ conditions, Hypothetical 
conditions have also been termed ‘closed’, ‘unreal’, ‘rejected’, ‘nonfactual’, ‘counterfactual’, and 
‘marked’ conditions. 
[b] /f and when is sometimes used for future open conditions. 
[c] Jf only is an intensified equivalent of if, typically used in hypothetical clauses to express what 
the speaker wishes would happen, would be happening, or would have happened: 

Ifonly you would help me next week, I would not be so nervous. 
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Ifonly they were here now, we would be able to celebrate their wedding anniversary. 

If only somebody had told us, we could have warned you. 
When positive, the conditional clause generally contains assertive forms, and nearly always 
precedes the matrix clause. The clause is sometimes used on its own as a hypothetical wish 
(cf 11.41): If only I hadn't lost it! The combination only if is quite different: if'is restricted by the 
focusing only. 
[d] Given (that) and assuming (that) are used for open conditions which the speaker assumes were, 
are, or will be fulfilled, and from which a proposition is deduced. A clause introduced by granted 
(that) is also used as a premise for a deduction, but usually implies a previous statement on which 
the premise is based. Jf may be used in the same way: If you were there (and you say you were), 
you must have seen her; and so also in if-clauses with clausal pro-forms: if so, if not, if that's true, 
if that's the case, and (with nonassertives) if anything, if at all. Given (that) and granted (that) tend 
to be used in formal written style, particularly in argumentation. 
fe] As long as and so long as are less formal than the semantically similar but formal provided 
(that) and providing (that). Just so (that) tends to appear in informal conversation. They all mean 
‘if and only if". 
[f] Unless introduces a negative condition; the unless-clause is usually roughly similar to a 
negative if-clause. With unless there is à greater focus on the conditions as an exception (‘only if 
. .. not’). There are therefore contexts in which the unless-clause cannot occur: 
if he doesn't come with us. 


Til feel mach happier jos he comes with us. 


If you hadn't studied hard, 
*Unless you had studied hard, 

[g] Zn case (cf also 15.46) is used for open conditions, normally with future reference (‘if it should. 
happen that’): 

I'll let you know in case they come by here. 
In formal AmE it also has the meaning ‘on condition that’: 

The verb is plural (only/just) in case the subject is plural. 
[h] Jn the event (that) can generally replace ifin open conditions. Because of its greater length, it 
is regarded as stylistically clumsy. 
[i] The form if and only if is used in mathematics and formal logic to introduce a necessary and 
sufficient condition on the truth of the matrix clause. It is sometimes abbreviated iff. 


j you'd have failed the exam. 


The verb phrase in the conditional clause 
The present subjunctive is sometimes used for open conditions in conditional 
clauses, instead of the normal present tense: 


If any vehicle be found parked on these premises without written 
permission, it shall be towed away at the expense of the vehicle's 
owner. 


This use is mainly confined to very formal, legal, or quasi-legal contexts. 
Two ways of expressing future hypothetical conditions are occasionally 
used in formal contexts. They have overtones of tentativeness: 
(i) was to or were to followed by the infinitive: 


If it ped to rain, the ropes would snap. They're far too tight. 1] 


(ii) should followed by the infinitive (cf putative should 14.25): 


If a serious crisis should arise, the public would have to be 
informed of its full implications. [2] 


In [1] were is the singular past subjunctive form of be and not the simple 
past form, were being used in the past subjunctive for the singular as well as 
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'the plural (cf 3.62). As [1] illustrates, both the past subjunctive and the past 
indicative forms are possible for hypothetical conditions, the subjunctive 
being preferred by many, especially in formal written English: 


If John { Was } here, we would soon learn the truth. 
were 


The idiom if 7 . . . you by convention usually contains the subjunctive were, 
though was also occurs frequently. 

We may signal the conditional relationship, without using a subordinator, 
by subject-operator inversion. The most common use of this inversion in 
conditional clauses is with the operator had: 


Had I known, I would have written before. {‘If I had known, . . .”] 


For the negative, not is placed before the lexical verb, the enclitic n’t not 
being possible: 


Had I not seen it with my own eyes, I would not have believed it. 


Inversion may also occur in a somewhat literary style with subjunctive were 
and tentative should: 


Were it to reveal its secrets, that house would collapse in shame. 
Were she in charge, she would do things differently. 

Should you change your mind, no one would blame you. 

Should she be interested, Y'll phone her. 


More rarely, the operator may be could or might: 


eta dp I'but see my native land, Y would die a happy man. 


For this construction, these two operators require an adverb such as but or 
just before the lexical verb. 

On the choice of verbs in both the conditional and the matrix clause, cf 
14.23. 


i 

| N 
Rhetorical conditional clauses 
Rhetorical conditional clauses give the appearance of expressing an open 
condition, but (like rhetorical questions, cf 11.23) they actually make a strong 
assertion. There are two types of rhetorical if-clauses, one in which the 
assertion is derived from the conditional clause and the other in which it is 
derived from the matrix clause. 


(a) If the proposition in the matrix clause is patently absurd, the proposition 
in the conditional clause is shown to be false: 


Jf they're Irish, I’m the Pope. [‘Since I'm obviously not the Pope, they're 
certainly not Irish.'] 

If you believe that, you'll believe anything. ['You certainly can’t believe 
that.'] 

If she doesn't get first prize, she's no daughter of yours. [‘She certainly 
will get first prize.’] à 


Note 
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(b) If the proposition in the conditional clause is patently true, the 
proposition in the matrix clause is shown to be true. This type is used with 
measure expressions with the implication of at least the measure stated in 
the conditional clause. The if-clause is positioned finally: 


He's ninety if he's a day. [‘If you'll agree that he’s at least a day old, 
perhaps you'll take my word that he's ninety.'] 

The package weighed ten pounds if it weighed an ounce. [The package 
certainly weighed ten pounds.'] 

The painting must be worth a thousand dollars if ii it's worth a cent. [The 
painting must certainly be worth a thousand dollars.’] 


The matrix clause in type (a) has some fixed expressions which state patent falsehoods, with 
some variation in the person of the subject, such as /'I/ eat my hat and He's a Dutchman: 

If Dave's younger than me, I'll eat my hat. [‘Dave’s certainly not younger than me.'] 
More stereotyped, because restricted to an /-subject, are Pl be for I'm) damned and I'll be (or m) 
hanged, both familiar in style: 

TIl be 

I'm 
As a result, these can stand alone as expressions of amazement, eg: Well, I'll be damned. Taboo 
expressions also occur in the matrix clause with thetorical conditional Clauses (eg: Fuck me if I'm 
going to lift a finger to help them). 

Compare also the stereotyped patterns in She's nothing if not tough ['She's certainly tough.'] 

and He's nothing if not cruel ('He's certainly cruel."). 


} damned if J apologize. {T'I certainly not apologize."] 


Indirect condition 

Indirect conditions are open conditions (cf 15.35) that are dependent on an 
implicit speech act of the utterance (cf 11.3), and are therefore style disjuncts 
(cf 15.21). They are mainly realized by if-clauses. We can distinguish several 
classes of style disjuncts: 


(a) The conditional clause is a conventional expression of politeness which 
makes the speaker's utterance seemingly dependent on the permission of the 
hearer (¢f8.124/): 


If you don’t mind my saying so, your slip is showing. [‘If you don’t mind 
my saying so, I’m telling you that . . .’] 

If I may be quite frank with you, Y don't approve of any concessions to 
ignorance. 


Other examples include: 


if I may say so (without contradiction), if I may put it bluntly, if I may be 
personal, if you can be serious for just this once, if you can keep a secret, if we 
can be practical for a moment, if I may put the matter as simply as possible, if 
I may interrupt, if I may change the subject 


(b) The conditional clause is a metalinguistic comment (cf 8.126) which 
hedges the wording of the utterance, either suggesting that the wording is not 
quite precise or that it should not be misunderstood in some sense not 
intended by the speaker. It explicitly or implicitly calls for the hearer's 
agreement: 


( ] Complete the sentences. 


Have you got 


What do you do? i 


| don't feel very well. 
| don't want to go to 


[ Shall we walk home? Y Yes, but not 
et " j very well. 
AF 5 | | 


What's the difference between those cars? 


vy, 
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His style is florid, if that’s the right word. (‘I’m not sure that florid is 

the right word.'] [1] 
The Big Bang Theory of the origin of the universe bears a 

startling resemblance to the description of creation in Genesis, 

if one may put it so. ['T'm not sure that one may phrase the 


resemblance in that way.’] [2] 
She is resigning, if you know what I mean. [Perhaps: *You are to 
interpret that to mean that she has been asked to resign.] [3] 


In [1] and [2] the speaker is uncertain of the correctness of the wording. In [3] 
the speaker is uncertain whether the hearer will interpret the wording 
correctly and therefore warns the hearer to interpret it in the intended way. 
Other examples include: 


if I may put it so, if that's the correct term, if that's the word for it, if you see 
what I mean, if I may phrase it delicately/loosely|crudely/figuratively, if you 
will (formal, if you like 


Although the clauses with J indicate explicitly the speaker's uncertainty, 
clauses such as if J may put it so may be used to convey a warning more 
indirectly. 


(c) The conditional clause expresses uncertainty about the extralinguistic 
knowledge required for a correct interpretation of the utterance. The 
uncertainty may be the speaker's or the hearer's: 


‘I met your girl friend Caroline last night, if Caroline IS your girl 


friend. : [4] 
Chomsky's views cannot be reconciled with Piaget's, if J 

understand both correctly. [5] 
The war was started by the other side, if you remember your history 

lessons... [6] 
Einstein’s theory of gravitation is based on a mathematical 

concept, ff. you've not forgotten already. ironical) [7] 


The conditional clauses in [4] and [5] hedge about the speaker's own 
knowledge, whereas those in [6] and [7] hedge about the hearer's knowledge. 
The possible clàuses for this type are open-ended, particularly for those 
expressing the speaker's uncertainty. Other examples include: 


if m correct, if I understand you correctly, if we can believe the experts, in 
case you don'bremember, if you remember, if you know what I’m referring to, 
in case you doh't know 


(d) The conditional clause expresses the condition under which the speaker 
makes the utterance: 


If you're going my way, I need a lift back. ['If you're going my way, 


will you please give me a lift back.'] [8] 
In case he ever asks you, I don't know you. ['In case he ever asks 

you, tell him that I don't know you.’] [9] 
If you want to borrow a shoebrush, there's one in the bathroom. [‘If 

you want . . . use the one in the bathroom.’] [10] 


Note 
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Where did your parents go, if you know? ['If you know, tell me. . ."] [11] 


Notice that the utterance of [8] and [9] has the illocutionary force of indirect 
requests, [10] of an indirect offer, and [11]of a direct question. The conditional 
clause expresses uncertainty. If the speaker is certain of the fulfilment of the 
condition, a since-clause is used instead: 


Since you're going my way, I need a lift back. [8a] 


For all four types the uncertainty of the condition provides a tentativeness 
which adds politeness to utterances. 


Apart from if, other subordinators used to introduce indirect conditions are in case (that), 
assuming (that), in the event (that), and supposing (that). 


Clauses of concession 


Subordinators and structural types of clauses 
Clauses of concession are introduced chiefly by although or its more informal 
variant though. Other subordinators used with concessive clauses are: 


if, even if, even though, when, whereas (formal), while, and whilst (esp BrE). 
Cfalso below the exceptional concessive uses of as and that (BrE». 


Although he had just joined the company, he was treated exactly like all 
the other employees. 

No goals were scored, though it was an exciting game. 

While I don't want to make a fuss, Y feel I must protest at your 
interference. 

Whereas the amendment is enthusiastically supported by a large majority 
in the Senate, its fate is doubtful in the House. 

She paid when she could have entered free. 

He borrowed my mower even though I told him not to. 


Except for when and whereas, the concessive subordinators may introduce 
-ing, -ed, and verbless clauses: 


While not wanting to seem obstinate, I insisted on a definite reply. 
Even though given every opportunity, they would not cooperate with us. 
Though well over eighty, he can walk faster than I can. 
The same types of clauses may also express concession without a 
subordinator though they then generally require a correlative conjunct to 
make the relationship clear: 


Not wanting to give offence, they did so all the same. 

Trained in karate, he nevertheless used a gun to defend himself. 

Aware of the dangers to American citizens during the crisis, she still 
insisted on staying with the others. 


Like conditional clauses (cf 15.36), concessive clauses sometimes have 
unusual syntactic orderings when the subordinator is as or though. In a rather 
formal style, the predication in the concessive clause may be fronted: 


Genius though she was, she was quite unassuming. 


Note 
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Fail though I did, 1 would not abandon my goal. 

Naked as I was, Y braved the storm. ['Even though I was naked, . . .'] 

Change your mind as you will, you will gain no additional support. 
[Even though you change your mind, . . .’] 


The ordering is optional for though, but obligatory for as, which would not be 
concessive if placed initially (but cf Note [d] below). 

That is also used concessively with the same obligatory ordering as as, but 
in AmE only a noun phrase functioning as subject complement can be 
fronted: 


Fool that he was, he managed to evade his pursuers. [Even though he 
was a fool, . . .’] 


The noun phrase has the role of a characterizing attribute (cf 10.20). On the 
other hand, in BrE an adjective phrase functioning as subject complement 
can also be fronted: 


Poor that they were, they gave money to charity. <BrE) ['Even though 
they were poor, ...’] 


For a similar reordering of as and that in circumstantial clauses, çf 15.47. 


[a] Concession may also be expressed by several prepositional phrases followed by a relative 
clause: 

despite 

in spite of 

irrespective of the fact (that) 

regardless of. j 

notwithstanding 
Because of their greater length than the subordinators, they are considered stylistically clumsy. 
[b] For though as a,conjunct of concession, cf 8.137. 
[c] In concessive clauses such as greatly though I admire her and much as I would like to help, only 
the adverb is in the obligatory initial position. This type is limited to the subordinators though 
and as. 
[d] The noninitial placement of concessive as is perhaps to be related toas . . . as in the following 
example of an infrequent type of concessive clause: 

As widespread as the effects may be, the Midwest still bears the brunt of the recession. 

(‘Even though the effects may be widespread, . . .’] 

The noninitial as may therefore be regarded as a correlative to an omitted initial as. See also the 
similar omission of the initial comparative as (cf 15.71). 


Concessive relationships 

Concessive clauses indicate that the situation in the matrix clause is contrary 
to expectation in the light of what is said in the concessive clause. In 
consequence of the mutuality, it is often purely a matter of choice which 
clause is made subordinate: 


No goals were scored, although it was an exciting game. 
It was an exciting game, although no goals were scored. 


Often they also imply contrast between the situations described by the two 
clauses, 

Although and the more informal though are the most versatile of the 
subordinators, since they may in fact relate clauses in which the situations 
are similar: 


Note 
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Although Sam had told the children a bedtime story, June told them one 
too (anyway). 


While and whilst are more restricted, but they may relate clauses in which the 
contrast is muted, the concessive relationship arising from a contraty 
expectation: 


While he has many friends, Peter is (nevertheless) often lonely. 
While I admit I did it, (nevertheless) I didn't intend to. 


Whereas is the most restricted of the four subordinators, requiring antithesis 
between two situations: 


Whereas it would be naive to maintain that inflation is no longer of concern, 
(nevertheless) all the economic indicators suggest that the money 
supply can now be safely increased. 


Even though and even when are more emphatic forms of though and when, 
the modifying even also expressing unexpectedness. Even if, on the other 
hand, combines the concessive force of even with the conditional force of if; 
hence the semantic contrast between [1] and [2]: 


Even though you disLiKE ancient monuments, Warwick Castle is 


worth a visit. i] 
Even if you dislike ancient monuments, Warwick Castle is worth a 
visit. l [2] 


Whereas the even though clause in [1] presupposes ‘you dislike ancient 
monuments’, the even if clause in [2] leaves open whether that is so or not. 
The presupposition of [1] can be cancelled by adding modal may or a hedging 
adverbial such as perhaps. 

If by itself may be used concessively: 


If he's poor, he's (at least) honest. [‘He may be poor, yet he's at 
least honest.'] [3] 
If he's poor, he's (also) honest. ['He is poor, yet he’s also honest.'] ^ [3a] 


In [3] it is paraphrased as synonymous with even if and in [3a] with even 
though. 'These two different uses of concessive if are frequently realized in 
abbreviated verbless clauses: 


It's possible, if difficult. [‘It may be difficult.’] 

My car is as clean as yours, if not cleaner. {‘It may be cleaner.'] 

He spoke ungraciously, if not rudely. (‘He may have spoken rudely.’] 

They were in good health, if somewhat fatter than desirable. (‘They were 
somewhat fatter than desirable.'] 

Her salary was good, if not up to her expectations. ['Her salary was not 
up to her expectations.'] 


On when with concessive implications, cf 15.29, 


Alternative conditional-concessive clauses 
The overlap between condition and concession, already noted with even if 
(cf 15.40), is particularly marked in the two types of adverbial clauses termed 
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ALTERNATIVE CONDITIONAL-CONCESSIVE and UNIVERSAL CONDITIONAL-CONCES- 
SIVE. — 

The correlative sequence whether . . . or (whether) is an alternative condition 
in that logically it combines the conditional meaning of if with the disjunctive 
meaning of either . . . or (cf also Note [a]). It is thus a means of coordinating 
two subordinate clauses. If the second unit is a full clause, whether may be 
repeated, as in [1]; c/15.6: 


Whether Martin pays for the broken vase or (whether) he replaces it 


with a new vase, I’m not inviting HIM again. [1] 
You will have to face the publicity, whether you want to or not. [2] 
Whether or not he finds a job, he's getting married. [3] 


The concessive meaning emerges from the unexpected implication that the 
same situation applies under two contrasting conditions. Thus, [3] may be 
paraphrased ‘Even if he finds a job or even if he doesn't find a job, he's 
getting married.' On alternative orderings for [2] and [3], cf Note [a]. 

The longer and more emphatic constructions It doesn’t matter whether 
(initial only) and No matter whether can also be used to introduce clauses that 
are alternative conditional-concessive (cf 15.42). ° 


You will have to face the publicity, no matter whether you want to 
or not. [2a] 


It doesn't matter whether or not he finds a job, he's getting married. — [3a] 


The same subordinators also introduce nonfinite and verbless clauses: 


Sarah is always intense, whether working or playing. [4] 
Whether trained or not, Marilyn is doing an excellent job. : [5] 
No matter, whether right or wrong, your son needs all the support 

you can give him right now. [6] 


$ ! 
The subordinator may be omitted, but the clause is then normally initial: 


Working or playing, Sarah is always intense. [4a] 
Trained or not, Marilyn is doing an excellent job. [5a] 


There are also verbless clauses introduced by with, which is then correlated 
with without: | 


We'll buy the house, with a bank loan or without one. [7] 
With or Without a bank loan, we'll buy the house. : [7a] 


The same meaning may be conveyed merely by the coordinated noun phrases 
if the second is hegated by the determiner no: 


We'll buy the house, bank loan or no bank loan. [8] 


This construction is also available when the implied verb is be rather than 
have: 


Ihave to go to work, rain or no rain. [9] 
[. .. whether or not there is rain.’] 


A further reduction is possible, though less common, by the omission of the 
second noun phrase. The reduced clause is then usually placed initially: 


Note 
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Bank loan or no, we'll buy the house. [10] 


In all the types exemplified by [7-10], the verbless clause may be either initial 
or final. In the types exemplified by [8-10], the indefinite article is omitted in 
the parallel structure before count nouns such as bank loan. 


[a] We may see a relationship also with alternative interrogative clauses (cf 15.6). Compare [1] 
above with: 
I don’t know whether Martin will pay for the broken vase or whether he will replace it. I'm 
not inviting him again anyway. 
The subordinate clause in [2] can be reordered as whether or not you want to and that in [3] as 
whether he finds a job or not. Cf alternative questions, 11.20f. 
[b] Occasionally alternative conditional-concessive meaning is expressed by a finite clause 
without a subordinator, in which the verb is subjunctive (cf 15.34 Note [d], 15.42 Note [b]): 
Rain or shine, we're having our party outside today. [Whether it rains or shines, . . .’] 
Compare : (Come) wind or rain [Whether wind or rain comes.’]. A rarer and somewhat literary 
construction involves the use of subjunctive be: . 
(Be he) friend or foe, the law regards him as a criminal. [' Whether he is (or be) friend or 
foe,...] 
[c] The alternative in the second clause may be parallel to only part of the first clause. Thus, the 
finite clause corresponding to [6] is: 
No matter whether he's right or wrong, . . . 
and a slightly amended version of [5] might be: 
Whether trained as a nurse or asa radiologist... ' 
[d] As with either (cf 13.39 f), some speakers allow more than two choices (cf 15.6 Note [b]): 
Whether you do your homework or play or watch television, you must not disturb me. 
[e] Like no matter whether are regardless of whether and irrespective of whether (cf 15.39 Note [a]) : 
Regardless of whether or not he finds a job, he's getting married. 


Universal conditional-concessive clauses 

The contrast between alternative clauses and universal clauses is parallel to 
that between alternative questions (cf 11.20/) and wh-questions (cf 11.1477) 
or to that between their corresponding dependent clauses (cf 15.5f). The 
alternative conditional-concessive clause gives a choice between two (or 
occasionally more, cf 15.41 Note [d]) stated conditions, normally in sharp 
opposition, whereas the universal conditional-concessive clause indicates a 
free choice from any number of conditions. Compare: 


Whether I shout at them or plead with them, Y can't keep them 


quiet. [two stated alternatives] [1] 
Whatever I say to them, I can't keep them quiet. 
[any number of choices] [2] 


The concessive implication in [2] comes through the inference that, for 
example, I can't keep them quiet even if I promise them a treat. 

The alternative clauses are introduced by the wh-words that are 
compounded with -ever and by the longer constructions /t doesn't matter 
(initial only) and No matter (cf 15.41) followed by wh-elements. The clauses 
share with other wh-clauses the initial placement of the wh-element, and the 
consequent shift of that element (unless it is the subject) from its normal 
syntactic order: 


Stand perfectly still, wherever you are. [A S V] 
However much advice you give him, he does exactly what he wants. 
[OaS V O0] 


Note 
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Don't let them in, whoever they are. [C, S V] 


There is a subtle semantic difference between the universal clauses and the 
apparently identical time and place clauses beginning whenever and wherever. 
The contrast can be shown in a sentence such as: 


Wherever you live, you can keep a horse. 


The locative meaning is “You can keep a horse at any place where you may 
live’ (cf specific locative where: You can keep a horse where you live). The 
conditional-concessive meaning (more applicable to a city-dweller) is ‘It 
doesn't matter where you live, you can keep a horse (and the horse need not 
be in the same place as you live)’. 


[a] The verb be can be omitted from a universal clause if the subject of an SVC clause is an 
abstract noun phrase: 

Whatever your problems (are[may be), they can't be worse than mine. 

However great the pitfalls (are|may be), we must do our best to succeed. 
[b] Occasionally the universal meaning is expressed by a finite clause without a subordinator, in 
which case the verb is subjunctive and is initial (cf 10.34 Note [d], 15.41 Note [b]): Come what 
may [ Whatever may happen.’}, Be that as it may [However that may be.’]. 


Clauses of contrast 

Clauses of contrast are introduced by several of the subordinators that 
introduce concessive clauses (cf 15.39): whereas, while, and whilst. Indeed, 
there is often a mixture-of contrast and concession. The contrastive meaning 
may be emphasized by correlative antithetic conjuncts such as in contrast and 
by contrast when the contrastive clause is initial: 


Mr Larson teaches physics, while Mr Corby teaches chemistry. 
I ignore them, whereas my husband is always worried about what they 
think of us. 


The three subordinators are interchangeable, except that the less common 
whilst is found especially in BrE. 

Clauses of cóntrast are very similar to clauses coordinated by but. This is 
particularly SO : when the contrastive clause is final. When the contrastive 
clause is initial; it is viewed as containing the subordinate information, the 
point of departure for the contrast. 


t 
Clauses of exception 
Clauses of exception are introduced by several subordinators: but that 
Kformab, except (that); less frequently excepting (that) and save that (formaly. 
Several of the subordinators also blend exception with condition. Except 
(that), excepting (that), and save that have very similar uses, apart from the 
stylistic restriction on save that: 


I would pay you now, except I don't have any money on me. 

No memorial remains for the brave who fell on that battlefield, save 
that they will leave their image for ever in the hearts and minds of their 
grateful countrymen. (formal) 
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But that, like the preposition but, requires that the matrix clause precede it 
and be negative: 


Nothing would satisfy the child but that I place her on my lap. 
(formal? {i} 


More usually an infinitive clause would be used: 

Nothing would satisfy the child but for me to place her on my lap. [1a] 
In stereotyped sentences, but alone may occur: 

It never rains but it pours. 


Only, restricted to informal style, also expresses the meaning of exception 
(cf Note [a] below): 


I would've asked you, only my mother told me not to. 


Unless combines condition with exception (‘except if’), hence the negative 
meaning; provided (that) and its synonyms are the positive equivalent. 

For prepositions of exception that introduce bare infinitive and to-infinitive 
clauses, cf 9.58. 


[a] Only is a borderline case between conjunct and conjunction. It is unclear whether a 
coordinating conjunction (for example, but) can be inserted between the clauses; if it can, it has 
one of the defining characteristics of the class of conjuncts (cf 8.1345), but if it cannot, its 
syntactic status is similar to for, which is on the gradient between coordinator and subordinator 
(cf 13.187). It may be paraphrased ‘The only thing is’. 

[b] Except (that), excepting (that), and save that can usually be replaced by the coordinating 
conjunction but. They can also usually be replaced by longer, and hence stylistically clumsy, 
prepositional phrases followed by relative clauses, eg: except forjapart from the fact (that). 
Contexts excluding replacement by the conjunction and the prepositional phrases are where but 
that is admissible. 

[c] AmE prefers the present subjunctive for the verb in the subordinate clause in [1], while BrE 
prefers putative should (cf 14.24). 


Reason clauses 


Direct and indirect reason relationships 

We subsume under clauses of REASON several types of subordinate clauses 
that convey basic similarities of relationship to their matrix clauses. For all 
types there is generally a temporal sequence such tbat the situation in the 
subordinate clause precedes in time that of the matrix clause. As the 
paraphrases indicate, the word reason is a superordinate term available for 
alltypes: 


(a) Cause and effect: the construction expresses the perception of an 
inherent objective connection in the real world: 


The flowers are growing so well because I sprayed them. [‘The cause for 
the flowers growing so well is that I sprayed them' or "The reason that 
the flowers are growing so well is that I sprayed them.’] 

He's thin because he doesn't eat enough. 
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(b) Reason and consequence: the construction expresses the speaker's 
inference of a connection: 


She watered the flowers because they were dry. [The reason that she 
watered the flowers was that they were dry.'] 
Since she's my friend, she must have put in a good word for me. 


(c) Motivation and result: the construction expresses the intention of an 
animate being that has a subsequent result: 


I watered the flowers because my parents told me to do so. [My 
motivation for watering the flowers was that my parents told me to 
do so’ or ‘The reason that I watered the flowers was that my parents 
told me to do so.'] 

You'll help me because you're my friend. 


Agency and intention are always involved in motivation. 


(d) Circumstances and consequence: the circumstantial clause combines 
reason with a condition that is assumed to be fulfilled or about to be fulfilled, 
the construction expressing a relationship between a premise in the 
subordinate clause and the conchision in the matrix clause: 


Since the weather has improved, the game will be held as planned. ['In 
view of the fact that the weather has improved, the game will be held 
as planned’ or ‘The reason that the game will be held as planned is 
that the weather has improved.'] i 

Seeing that it is only three, we should be able to finish this before we 
leave today. 


The examples we have given so far express a DIRECT REASON relationship 
between the reason clause and the matrix clause. More peripheral uses of 
reason clauses express an INDIRECT REASON; The reason is not related to the 
situation in the matrix clause but is a motivation for the implicit speech act 
of the utterance: 


Percy is in Washington, Jor he phoned me from there. ['Since he phoned 


from there, I can tell you that Percy is in Washington.'] 

As you're in charge, where are the files on the new project? [‘As you're in 
charge, I'm asking you. . .?'] 

Vanessa is your favourite aunt, because your parents told me so. ['Since 
your parents told me so, I can say that Vanessa is your favourite 
aunt.’] | 

As long as you're here, why don't we discuss our plans? 

Since you seem to know them, why don't you introduce me to them? 
[‘Since you seem to know them, I ask you to introduce me to them.’] 


Since and because are the most common subordinators for indirect cause. 
Clauses expressing an indirect cause are style disjuncts, cf 15.21. 


Subordinators and structural types of clauses 

Reason clauses are most commonly introduced by the subordinators because 
(also 'cause) and since. Other subordinators are as and (in somewhat formal 
style) for: 


Note 
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I lent him the money because he needed it. 

As Jane was the eldest, she looked after the others. 

Since we live near the sea, we often go sailing. 

Much has been written about psychic phenomena, for they pose 
fascinating problems that have yet to be resolved. 


In case combines reason with contingency (‘because it may happen that’): 


Take your umbrella in case it rains. [Take your umbrella because it may 
rain’, *. . . because of the possibility that it will rain.’] 
You should write a will in case something happens to you abroad. 


Circumstantial clauses (cf 15.45) are introduced by the simple subordinators 
because, since, and as and by several complex subordinators: seeing (that); as 
long as; inasmuch as (formal) : 


Seeing that it seems as if it will rain soon, we had better leave now. 
As long as you're here, we might as well talk about your last game. 
It is doubtful whether research proposals by Freud himself would have 
been approved by reviewers, inasmuch as he was not affiliated to any 
academic institution. (formal 


Clauses introduced by with may also be circumstantial: 


With the exams coming next week, I have no time for a social life. 
With so many children to support, they both have to work full time. 


Cfalso circumstantial now (that), 15.28. 
In that (formal) combines reason with point of view: 


The evidence is invalid in that it was obtained through illegal means. 
[‘The evidence is invalid in this respect: it was obtained through 
illegal means.’] (formal) 


When while introduces a style disjunct, it blends time and reason: 
While you're in the kitchen, bring me another drink. 


Clauses without a subordinator may imply the meanings discussed in this 
section: 


Knowing their tastes, she was able to bring a gift that they would like. 

Constructed according to my specifications, the building was able to 
withstand the earthquake. 

Assured of your support, he would not compromise. 


It is a testimony of the close and obvious connection between reason and 
temporal sequence that as and since are conjunctions of time as well as of 
cause. This dual function can give rise to ambiguity: 


As he was standing near the door, he could hear the conversation in the 
kitchen. ['Since he was standing near the door . . .' or ‘While he was 
standing near the door . . .'] 


[a] A number of prepositional phrases are used to introduce reason relationships, but they are 
often considered to be stylistically clumsy because of their greater length: 
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because of 

by virtue of 

in (the) light of 

in view of 

on account of 

owing to 
due to 
For prescriptive objections to the use of due to as a preposition, cf 15.59 Note [d]. For the use of 
on account of as a subordinator in informal style (esp AmE), ef 14.12 Note [e]. 
[b] Infinitive clauses may convey a meaning similar to that of reason in that: 

He's foolish to make such a fuss. [*... in that he makes such a fuss.’] 
They may also blend reason with condition, cf 15.34 Note [g]. 
[c] The stereotyped clause come to think of it, with no subordinator and with a verb in the base 
form is similar to now that I come to think of it: 

Come to think of it, shouldn't you write to her? 

[d] The reason/contingency meaning of in case easily merges into a negative purpose meaning (cf 
15.35 Note [g], 15.48). Compare: 

Write a will in case you die. [‘. . . because you may die.”] 

Write a will in case you die without providing for your family. [*. . 'because you may die 
without providing for your family’, ‘in order that you do not die without providing for 
your family'] 

[e] Circumstantial what with refers to one or more given circumstances of an unspecified set, 
whereas circumstantial with implies only one: 

What with the prices (being) so high, (and (with) my wife being out of work), I can't afford a 
new refrigerator. 

Notice that it is possible to add informal and all if a coordinated and (with) . . . is not present: 

What with Carol (being) out of work and all, we didn't send any Christmas cards this year. 

There is a stereotyped phrasal analogue: 
What with one thing and another, 1 couldn't sleep last night. 
[f] As followed by a noun phrase may correspond to a finite clause: 
As I'm your "| I'll decide. 
As your mother, 
But the restriction to noun phrases suggests that as is here a preposition. 
[g] An adjunct because-clause, but not a style disjunct because-clause, corresponds to a 
prepositional phrase introduced by because of: 


the fact (that) 


because I fertilized them. 
: because of my fertilizing them. 
[h] A because-clause is sometimes used informally as equivalent to a that-clause: 
(Just) because I object to his promotion doesn't megn that I'm vindictive. [The (mere) 


The flowers are growing well { 


fact that I object . . .'] (1) 
There are prescriptive objections to this use. Alternatives are: 
My objection em r í ER 
My objecting to his promotion doesn’t mean that I’m vindictive. [1a] 
Ican't be accused of being vindictive (just) because I object to his promotion. [1b] 


There are also prescriptive objections against the alleged redundancy in the informal use of a 
because-clause that correlates with a previous why or the reason (that): 
Why 
The reason (that) 
apartment. : [2] 
Similar objections apply to the use of the reason why in place of the reason (that). The fully 
acceptable alternatiye to [2] would replace because by that. 


} they didn't go to see the house is because they prefer to live in an 


Most subordinators used for direct cause introduce content disjuncts, but 
because, in case, and in that introduce adjuncts (cf 15.20). 

Adjunct because-clauses tend to be in J position, while style disjunct 
because-clauses are always at E. For, which is close to coordinator status, is 
always at E. Table 15.47 draws on an analysis of British English based on a 


1 
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100 000-word sample from both the London-Lund corpus (which contains 
most of the SEU spoken texts) and the LOB written corpus to provide figures 
for the positions of clauses introduced by the major reason subordinators. 


Table 15.47 Distribution of reason clauses in 
samples from the written LOB corpus and the 
spoken London-Lund corpus 


LL LOB Total 


as 7 19 26 
initial 2 9 11 
final 5 10 15 

because (cos) 355 70 425 
initial 4 8 12 
medial 4 2 6 
final 347 60 407 

for (all final) 0 64 64 

since 5 33 38 
initial 2 12 14 i 
medial 1 0 1 
final 2 21 23 


When as is a circumstantial subordinator, the predication may optionally 
be fronted: 


Writing hurriedly as she was, she didn't notice the spelling errors. 
Tired as they were, they went to bed as soon as they came back. 


That may be a circumstantial subordinator, when the subject complement is 
obligatorily fronted: 


Clumsy idiot that he was, Michael completely ruined the dinner. 


Cf 15.39 for a similar fronting with concessive clauses. 


Clauses of purpose 
Clauses of purpose, which are adjuncts, are more often infinitival than finite: 


To open the carton, pull this tab. 
I left early to catch the train. 
My publisher sent it for me to comment on (it). 


More explicit subordinators of purpose are in order to (formal) and so as to: 


They left the door open (in order) for me to hear the baby. 

Students should take notes (so as) to make revision easier. 

The committee agreed to adjourn (in order) to reconsider the matter when 
fuller information became available. 


Finite clauses of purpose are introduced by so that or (less commonly and 
more informally) by so, and (more formally) by in order that: 


Note 
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The school closes earlier so (that) the children can get home before dark. 

The jury and the witnesses were removed from the court in order that 
they might not hear the arguments of the lawyers on the prosecution's 
motion for an adjournment. 


These finite clauses, which are putative (cf 15.49), require one of these modal 
auxiliaries: can, could, may, might, should, would. 

Negative purpose is expressed in the infinitive clauses by so as not to and 
in order not to: 


Turn the volume down so as not to wake the baby. 
Iignored the remark in order not to prolong the dispute. 


In finite clauses it is expressed by in order that . . . not, but also by specific 
subordinators: for fear (that) (formal), in case (BrE), or the very formal lest: 


They left early for fear (that) they would meet him. 1] 
They evacuated the building in case the wall collapsed. [2] 


For fear (that) conveys also the meaning of apprehension and requires a 
modal auxiliary, but in case need not have a modal auxiliary. In [2] there is 
an implicit negative purpose ‘in order that, if the wall collapsed, they would 
not be affected.’ Archaic /est tends to have a modal auxiliary or (esp in AME) 
the present subjunctive: 


Earthen mounds were being hastily erected lest an attack 


should be : : 
{ be Cesp A) launched that night. 
A 
[a] The implied subject of an infinitive clause may be the object (indirect or direct) of the 
superordinate clause: 
I lent Paul a dollar to get home. ['. . . (for Paul) to get home.’] 
The purpose infinitive clause can be fronted when the implied subject is the subject of the 
superordinate clause: 
To get home, I had to borrow money from Paul. 
[b] As a subordinator for finite clauses of purpose, that is archaic: 
The jury and io ae were removed from the court that they might not hear the arguments 
of the lawyers. 
Should not hear (esp BrE» and not hear (esp AmE) could also be used instead of might not hear. 
[c) Purpose may be expressed by an if-clause containing the semi-auxiliaries be to or be going to: 
If I'm to be there on time, 1 must leave at once. 


Clauses of result 

Clauses of result åre introduced by the subordinators so that (formal) and so. 
These clauses overlap with those of purpose both jn meaning and in 
subordinators. The chief semantic difference is that result clauses are factual 
rather than putative: both express result, but in the result clause the result is 
achieved, whereas in the purpose clause it is yet to be achieved — it is a 
desired or aimed-at result. Hence finite clauses of result do not require a 
modal auxiliary: 


We paid him immediately, so (that) he left contented. [result] [1] 
We paid him immediately so (that) he would leave contented. 
[purpose] [2] 


Note 
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As we see from these examples, so and so that express both purpose and 
result, but so that is more commonly used for purpose and so for result. When 
that is omitted in the result clause, the conjunction so is indistinguishable 
from the conjunct so in asyndetic coordination. If and is inserted, so is 
unambiguously the conjunct: 


We paid him immediately, and so he left contented. [1a] 


Result clauses differ syntactically from purpose clauses, in that result clauses 
are disjuncts whereas purpose clauses are adjuncts (cf 15.20). Furthermore, 
result clauses can only appear finally. Unlike the purpose clause, the result 
clause introduced by so (that) is separated by comma punctuation. 

The result relation is the converse of that of motivation (cf 15.45). Consider 
the following sentence: 


I took no notice of him, so he flew into a rage. 


Its meaning can be expressed by reversing the matrix and subordinate clauses 
and using a conjunction such as because: ` 


He flew into a rage because I took no notice of him. 


That may introduce a final clause with resultative meaning in interrogative 
sentences: 


What have I done, that you should insult me? 


In one type of comparative clause, the clause expresses result. This type 
(cf 15.74) has the correlatives so... (that) or such . . . (that), in which so and 
such are intensifiers: 


Her parents gave her so many toys (that) she couldn't possibly play 
with them all. [cf Note [b]] [3] 
She is such a good lecturer (that) all her courses are full. [4] 


Such that (formal? combines result with manner: 


The two halves of the human brain behave independently, such that 
each half can be taught opposite solutions to simple problems. [‘. . . in a 
way that has the result that . . .'] 


[a] Cf 15.25 for to-infinitive clauses that blend the meanings of time and outcome. 
[b] If that is omitted in [3] and [4] above, an intonation break is normal at that place. If so 
intensifies a verb it may appear at the end of the clause, and an intonation break (or in writing, 
a comma) ís normal after so: 

They wanted it so, (that) they agreed to pay more than the normal price. [so = ‘so much'] 
Compare the result clause with the complex subordinator so that: 

They wanted it, so (that) they agreed to pay more than the normal price. 
In formal style, so may be a manner adverb rather than an intensifier, in which case that must 
be retained: 

They so arranged the seating that all had a clear view of the stage. [so = ‘in such a way'] 

<formal> 
Again, so may be postposed: 

They arranged the seating so, that all had a clear view of the stage. (formal) 
[c] In interrogative and negative sentences, that may introduce a result clause that is related to 
the correlative so . . . that comparative clause exemplified in [3] and [4] above, except that the 
intensifier so is omitted. The style is formal and archaic: 

Do you know her intimately, that you presume to address her in such a casual manner? 
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(Compare: Do you know her so intimately that . . .) 
They are not destitute that they need your help. 
In the negative sentence, the result clause is counterfactual (‘they do not need your help’). 


Clauses of similarity and comparison 

15.50 Adjunct clauses of similarity are predication adjuncts (cf 15.22). They are 
introduced by as and /ike (informal, esp AmE). As and /ike are commonly 
premodified by just and exactly: 


She cooks a turkey (just) as her mother did. [*. . . in a way that is 


similar to the way that. . .'] [1] 
Please do it (exactly) as I said. [21 
Say the word (exactly) like I did. (esp informal AME) [c£ Note [b]]  (3] 
It was (just) as I imagined. [‘. . . similar to what I imagined.'] [4] 


When the verb is dynamic, as in [1-3], similarity is combined with manner. 
The clause in [4], on the other hand, expresses pure similarity. 

If the as-clause is placed initially, as in [5], correlative so introduces the 
matrix clause in formal literary style: 


(Just) as a moth is attracted by a light, so he was fascinated by her. — [5] 


The clause then expresses an analogy. 

Adjunct clauses of comparison are also predication adjuncts. They are 
introduced by as if, as though, and like (informal, esp AmE). As with 
similarity clauses, when the verb is dynamic they also convey a manner 
meaning. If the comparison is factual, the verb in the comparison follows the 
normal rules for temporal reference: 


He looks às if he's getting better. 


If the comparison is hypothetical (implying lack of reality), a subjunctive or 
hypothetical past may be used as an alternative (cf 14.23): 
Im 
She treats me as if 4 Iwas > a stranger. 
$ I were 


he has 


L 
He talks as if { he had 


aN 
) a potato in his mouth. 


Iwas 
She treated me as though 4 I were a stranger. 
i I had been 


4 
The subordinators as, as if, and as though introduce nonfinite and verbless 
clauses: 


Fill in the application form as instructed. 

He bent down as if tightening his shoe laces. 

You should discuss the company with him as though unaware that you 
were being considered for a job. 


As if and as though may also introduce to-infinitive clauses: 


She winked at me as if to say that I shouldn't say anything. 
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Note [a] An as-clause that blends manner with similarity may allow subject-operator inversion if:the 

clause consists only of the subject and the operator: ; 

His conducting of the third movement shows the subtlety of his interpretation, as does liis 

earlier recording of the Mass in C. 

The present owner is a keen art collector, as were several of lier ancestors. 
[b] There are prescriptive objections to the use of /ike as a subordinating manner or comparison 
conjunction, but it is commonly used as such in informal style, especially in AmE. It is more 
acceptable when it expresses pure similarity, as does the preposition /ike, though it still tends to 
be confined to informal style: ; 


It was (just) like I imagined. (informal? [4a] 
Compare the casual: 
?It was (just) like what I imagined. (casual) [4b] 
[c] Adverbial clauses of comparison are not to be confused with the comparative clauses in 
15.63]. 


Clauses of proportion 

15.51 Proportional clauses involve a kind of comparison. They express a pro- 
portionality or equivalence of tendency or degree between two situations. 
They may be introduced by as, with or without correlative so (formal), or by 
the fronted correlative the . . . the followed by comparative forms: 


As he grew disheartened, (so) his work deteriorated. 

As the lane got narrower, (so) the overhanging branches made it more 
difficult for us to keep sight of our quarry. 

The more she thought about it, the less she liked it. 

The harder he worked, the happier he felt. 


The fronting of the comparative elements results in the kind of syntactic 
ordering found in relative and wh-interrogative clauses: 


The later you arrive [A S V], the better the food is [C, S V]. 
The more you tell bim [O, S V Oj], the less notice he takes [O4 S V]. 


On the correlative the-clauses, cf further 14.13 and (as expressing a con- 
tingency meaning) 15.30. 


Note [a] Correlative clauses of proportion are found in some aphoristic sentences such as The more, 
the merrier (cf 11.43). 
[b] The subordinators insofar as, inasmuch as (formal), and insofar that «formal, race? introduce 
adjunct clauses of extent or degree: 
We agreed with the lecturer only insofar as she condemned the government's domestic policies. 
[. .. only to the extent that. . .'] 
Corresponding prepositions are to the extent that and to the degree that. 


Clauses of preference 
15.52 Clauses of preference are mainly introduced by the subordinators rather than 
and sooner than, with the bare infinitive as the verb of the clause: 


Rather than go there by air, I'd take the slowest train. [‘I’d prefer to 


take the slowest train.’] [1] 
They'll fight to the finish sooner than surrender. (‘They prefer to 
fight to the finish."] [2] 


The combination ‘d rather [= would rather or had rather] is a modal idiom 
(cf 3.45 f). Corresponding to [1] is [la]: 


. Note 
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I'd rather take the slowest train than go there by air. [fa] 
The subordinate clause may very occasionally have its own subject: 


Rather than you say anything, I would speak to the manager 
myself. ['I'd prefer to speak to the manager myself.'] [3] 


A rare and formal finite clause of preference occurs with putative should 
(of 14.25): 


Rather than she should feel lonely, her friends arranged to take her 
with them on the trip. [4] 


The subordinate clause expresses the rejected alternative. That negative 
meaning allows it to contain nonassertive items (cf 10.60), as in [3] and [5]: 


Rather than ever admit that he has any pain at all, he'll suffer for 
weeks. [5] 


The matrix clause expresses an implied conditional meaning (‘if there's a 
choice’), and therefore the matrix verb tends to contain a modal auxiliary. 


[a] On rather than as a quasi-coordinator, cf 14.15 Note, and as a preposition with -ing clauses, 
cf 14.19 Note [c]. ; 
[b] The preference construction extends the notion of priority in time to the notion of priority in 
choice. It is therefore not surprising that temporal expressions other than sooner are used to 
convey preference: notably the subordinator before, but also such comparative adverbs as 
quicker, faster, more readily, plus than. Both clauses take modal auxiliaries: 

He'd sit alone in the dark before he'd watch television. [He prefers to sit alone in the dark.'] 

She'll use the telephone before she'll put pen to paper. 

They would volunteer their own work more readily than they would contribute money. 

. I'd buy a typewriter faster than I'd buy a television set. 
In earlier periods of English, rather also had temporal meaning. 
J 


Comment clauses 
Comment clauses are parenthetical disjuncts. They may occur initially, 
finally, or medially, and thus generally have a separate tone unit: 

KINGston, las you probably KNÓw,| is the capital of JaMÀrca | 


Comment clauses are either content disjuncts that express the speakers' 
comments on the content of the matrix clause, or style disjuncts that convey 
the speakers’ views on the way they are speaking (cf 15.20/). Here we 
consider forms of these clauses that we have not discussed in the previous 
sections on the semantic roles of adverbial clauses. 
We distinguish the following types: 
(i) like the matrix clause of a main clause: 
There were no other applicants, 7 believe, for that job. - 


(ii) like an adverbial finite clause (introduced by as): 
I’m working the night shift, as you know. 
(iii) like a nominal relative clause: 
What was more upsetting, we lost all our luggage. 


| 
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(iv) to-infinitive clause as style disjunct: 
I'm not sure what to do, to be honest. 
(v) -ing clause as style disjunct: 


I doubt, speaking as a layman, whether television is the right medium 
for that story. 


(vi) -ed clause as style disjunct: . 
Stated bluntly, he had no chance of winning. 


In each category, there are idiomatic or cliché expressions: you see, as I say, 
what's more to the point, to be fair, generally speaking, put bluntly. Similarly, in 
each category there is at least some freedom to coin new expressions. 
Comment clauses, many of which are characteristic of spoken English, are 
generally marked prosodically by increased speed and lowered volume. 


Type (i) comment clauses, which are the most important, generally contain a 
transitive verb or adjective which elsewhere requires a nominal that-clause 
as object (cf 15.4). We can therefore see a correspondence between sentences 
containing such clauses and sentences containing indirect statements: 


There were no other applicants, J believe, for that job. [1] 
I believe that there were no other applicants for that job. [2] 


To convert a sentence with a that-clause such as [2] into a sentence such as 
[1], we have to reverse the relationship of subordination between the two 
clauses, making the that-clause into the matrix clause, at the same time 
omitting the subordinator that, and making the matrix clause into the 
comment clause. Because of this reversal of syntactic roles, the two sentences 
[1] and [2] are not exact paraphrases; but the relationship between them 
illuminates the function of the comment clause. Furthermore, the verb in the 
comment clause may have only one of the meanings possible for the verb in 
the matrix clause. Verbs like believe and think may have a more definitive 
meaning or may merely hedge (express a tentative meaning); but only the 
hedging meaning is present in comment clauses. The possible difference is 
highlighted in the contrast between [3] and [4], and between [5] and [6]: 


I believe that there is a God. 
['I assert the belief that there is a God' or "There may bea God.'] [3] 


There is a God, J believe. [There may be a God.'] [4] 
You know that it belongs to me. [You know that’] [5] 
It belongs to me, you know. [‘I want you to know that'] [6] 


Since the that of an object that-clause is normally deletable (cf 15.4), only 
the intonation (reflected by comma separation in writing) distinguishes an 
initial comment clause from an initial matrix clause: 


You KNÓw,| |I think you're wRÓNG]. 
You know, I [think you're WRONG}. 
You [know (that) I think you're wRÓNG]. [ You know is a matrix clause] 


[You know is a comment clause] 


Comment clauses resemble main clauses in that they contain at least a 
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subject and a verb and are not introduced by a subordinator. However, they 
are not independent clauses, since they are defective syntactically: the verb 
or adjective lacks its normally obligatory complementation. 

Many type (i) clauses are stereotyped, eg: J believe, you know. Outside this 
group, however, clauses can be fairly freely constructed, permitting variations 
of subject, tense, and aspect, or additions of adjuncts, etc: 


The Indian railways (my uncle was telling me some time ago) have always 
made a profit. 


Type (i) comment clauses that are stereotyped may have various semantic 
functions: 


(a) They hedge, ie they express the speaker's tentativeness over the truth 
value of the matrix clause. Commonly, the subject is 7 and the verb is in the 
simple present, but the subject may be an indefinite one or they or (usually 
with a passive verb) it and the verb may (for example) have a modal auxiliary 
or be in the present perfective. Here are some examples: 


I believe, I guess, I think, I expect, I feel, I hear, I presume, I assume, I 
understand, I suppose, I consider, I suspect, I'm told, I have read, I have heard, 
I have heard tell, I can see, I may assume, I daresay, I venture to say, one 
hears, they tell me, they allege, they say, it is said, it is reported, it is claimed, 
itis rumoured, it has been claimed, it seems, it appears 


The comment clause may be negative (with J as subject) if the matrix clause 
is negative: 


They aren't at home, 7 don't believe. 


The matched negative expresses greater tentativeness than the positive. The 
verbs that corhmonly allow the negative are believe, expect, suppose, think. 
Some comment clauses are added to questions: 


What's he Doing, J wonder? 
Are they to get awAy with it, J Ásk myself ? 


(b) They express the speaker's certainty. Commonly, the subject is J and 
the verb is in the simple present. Here are some examples: 


I know, I claim, I see, I remember, I agree, I admit, I'm sure, I'm convinced; I 
have no doubt; it's true, it transpires; there's no doubt; I must say, I must 
admit, I must tell you, I have to say 


Certainty may plso be expressed by negation of a verb that expresses rejection 
or lack of certainty, eg: J don't deny, I don't doubt. 


(c) They express the speaker’s emotional attitude towards the content of 
the matrix clause. Again, usually the subject is Z and the verb is in the simple 
present. Some are followed by a to-infinitive verb of speaking. Here are some 
examples: ` 


I'm glad to say, I'm happy to say, I'm pleased to say, I'm delighted to say, I'm 
happy to tell you; I hope, I wish, I fear, I regret, I'm afraid; I regret to say, I'm 
sorry to say; it pains me to tell you, it grieves me to say 


Note 
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Interjections such as God knows and Heaven knows, which express the 
speaker's lack of comprehension, perhaps belong here because they also 
imply an emotive attitude. 


(d) They are used to claim the hearer's attention. Some also call for the 
hearer's agreement. At the same time, they express the speaker's informality 
and warmth toward the hearer. The subject is usually you or the implied you 
of the imperative. Here are some examples: 


you know, you see, you realize; you can see, you may know, you may have 
heard, you must admit; mind you, mark you; it may interest you to know 


Negative questions generally call for the hearer's agreement, eg: wouldn't you 
say?, don't you think ?, don't you agree?, can't you see?, don't you know? They 
are attached to declarative sentences: 


It's ethically wrong, wouldn't you say? 


Positive questions generally call for the hearer's attention. They are attached 
to interrogative sentences: 


What's she doing, do you think? 
Is the heating on, do you suppose? 


[2] The reporting clauses for direct speech (cf 14.29) are related to the semantic roles (a) and (b) 
of type (i) comment clauses, and may be considered an additional semantic category within type 
(i): 

‘It’s time we went,’ J said. 
Like the other comment clauses, their verbs also normally require complementation, 
[b] Tag questions (cf 11.87) are related to the semantic role (d) of type (i) comment clauses, and 
may also be considered comment clauses: 

They're in a great hurry, aren't they? 
They may alternatively be analysed as related to the matrix clause by parataxis (cf 13.2) rather 
than by subordination, parataxis being a relationship that might be postulated for all type (i) 
comment clauses. 
[c] Although comment clauses are syntactically dependent in that their verbs lack the required 
complementation, some clauses identical in form to comment clauses may be used as independent 
utterances in responses: 

A: Will you be leaving tonight? B: Z daresay. 

A: Your tie is undone. B: I know. 
Other such responses require a clausal pro-form as complementation, eg: J think so. 
[d] Notice the difference between [7] and [8]: 


dC I wonder? 
But is this RIGHT, { I wonder? [7] 
But is this RiGHT, J wóNder? [8] 


Where [7] expresses reservation, [8] expresses decided disagreement. The falling tone, as with 
tag questions, invites confirmation. 
[e] In an informal use, J don't think is attached to a positive sentence to indicate that the sentence 
is being used ironically: 

That's a MAsterpiece, J don't think. 
I don't think has tail intonation (cf App II.15). 
[f] Notice that some comment clauses in subtype (b) may have a concessive force, eg: It's true, I 
must say, I admit, I must admit. 


Type (ii) comment clauses, which are next in importance, are introduced by 
as. As serves one of two syntactic functions in these clauses: as a relative or 
as a subordinator. 


Additional exercises 


ED Write a/an or the if necessary. If a/an/the are not necessary, leave an empty space (—). 


1 Whois ...th&.... best player in your team? 
2 | don't watch ...-... TV very often. 
3 'Isthere...3... bank near here? ‘Yes, at... the... end of this street’ 
4 leanet horse. 
SN... sky is very clear tonight. 
6 Do you live here, or are you ........... tourist? 
7 What did you have for ............ lunch? 
8 Who was... first President of... ... United States? 
9 I'm not feeling very good. I've gOt headache. 
10 I'm sorry, but I've forgotten your name. | can never remember .......... names. 
jene inne I Seeeeeeee next train to London? 
12 Kate doesn't often send.............. emails. She prefers to call people. 
15 "Wess Sus” Sess: garden: 
14 Excuse me, I’m looking for ............. Majestic Hotel. Is it near here? 
15 Gary was ill .............. last week, so he didnt go to ww... work 
I ESverestiis m highest mountain in ............. world 
17 lusually listen to ............. radio while l'm having ............. breakfast. 
[5M c sport. My favourite sport is .............. basketball. 
OMEN I5 mee doctor. Her husband is .............. art teacher. 
20 My apartment is on............. second floor. Turn left at (oot eso stairs, and it's on 
"ese right. 
20 Atem dinner, we watched ............ TV. 
22 Last year we had wn... wonderful holiday in ............. SIR) If ee France. 


prepositions | Units 103-108, 111 


ED Write a preposition (in/for/by etc.). 

1 Helen is studying law At... university. 

2 What is the longest river ............. Europe? 

3 Is there anything ........... TV this evening? 

4 We arrived ............ the hotel after midnight. 

5 ‘Where's Mark? — “He's oon holiday: 

6 Tom hasn't got up yet. Hes still .............. bed. 

7 Lisa is away. She's been away „u. Monday. 

8 The next meeting is nn 15 April. 

9 | usually go to work ........... Car. 
10 ThereS too much sugar ............. my coffee. 
11 Joe lived in London ............ six months. He didn't like it very much. 
12 Were there a lot of people ............ the party? 
13 What are you doing .......... the moment? Are you working? 
14 | dont know any of the people ........... this photo. 
15 The train was very slow. It stopped... every station. 
16 llike this room. | like the pictures .............. the walls. 
17 ‘Did you buy that picture? ‘No, it was given to Me a friend of mine’ 
18 I'm going away „u a few days. l'Il be back............. Thursday. 
19 Silvia has gone ........... Italy SNE s Milan at the moment. 
20 Emma left school............ sixteen and got a job .......... a shop. 
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Jn its relative function, as introduces a type of sentential relative clause 
that may precede or be inserted in its antecedent, in this case the clause or 
sentence to which it is attached. In its mobility, this as-clause is intermediate 
between the relative and adverbial constructions. Like the sentential relative 
which (cf 15.57), as may function as a relative pronoun: 


She is extremely popular among students, as is common knowledge. 
(cf: which is common knowledge) 
I live a long way from work, as you know. (cf: which you know) 


Other examples of clauses with relative as: as everybody knows, as you may 
remember, as you say, as I can see, as I have said, as I'm told, as you may have 
heard. 

As a subordinator, as introduces a clearly adverbial clause, and the 
sententia] antecedent is replaced by it. It is roughly synonymous with insofar 
as [‘to the:extent that’): 


He is the best candidate, as it seems. ['... insofar as it seems that he is 
the best candidate.’] 


Other examples of clauses with subordinator as: as it appears, as it happens, 
as it transpired, as it may interest you to know, as I see it, as I interpret it. 

. The two types of construction often merge, providing a choice whether or 
not to insert it. Thus, some of the examples with subordinator as allow an 
optional it when they are extended: as (it) seems likely, as (it) often happens. 
Other examples with optional it: as (it) was pointed out, as (it) was said earlier, 
as I remember (it), as I understand (it). 


As (it) appears from her essay, she has read widely in Romantic 
literature. 


Type (i) comment clauses can often be converted to type (ii) comment 
clauses by the addition of as: 


The Indian railways, ((as) my uncle was telling me some time ago), have 
always made a profit. 


N, 
But the addition changes the meaning. The type (ii) clause is affirmative, 
implying the truth of the matrix clause, whereas the type (i) clause is neutral. 
The difference may be clearer with another pair of sentences: 


GEORGE, as you SÁID, is a Liar (*but I don't believe it). 
GEORGE, you said, is a Liar (but I don't believe it). 


The affirmation of truth value is even more striking when the as-clause comes 
first: 


As you said, George is a liar. 


Many of the stereotyped type (i) clauses become unacceptable if as is added 
(*as I see, *as I daresay) or change their meaning radically (as you know). 


[a] The clausal pro-form so may be used in parenthetical clauses that correspond to type (i) in 
their meaning, although they resemble type (ii) in their form: so he says, so I understand, so it 
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seems, so I believe. The semantic resemblance to type (i) comment clauses lies in their neutrality 
as to the truth value of the matrix clause. 

[b] There are a few negative stereotyped comment clauses with you as subject, but they require a 
modal auxiliary, usually may, might, will, or would; eg: as you may not remember, as you won't have 
heard, as you might not realize. 

[c] Relative as may have the function of subject in its clause, but only if the operator is be or 
another copular verb: 


was/seemed natural. 
She has married again, as { was expected. 
“delighted us. 
Contrast with the sentential relative: 
She has married again, which delighted us. 
This condition does not apply to the merged constructions where a subject it is optionally 
omitted: — 
She has married again, as (it) often happens. 
There appears to be the additional requirement that theas-clause must be semantically congruent 
with its matrix clause: 
*as was unexpected, 
which was unexpected. 
*as was disgraceful. 
which was disgraceful. 
This requirement suggests that relative as retains some reason implication that is normal for as 
when it is a conjunction of reason. 


She has married again, 


The other types of comment clauses can be dealt with more briefly. 
Type (iii) comment clauses are nominal relative clauses introduced by what 


(cf 15.8/): 
What's more surprising, he didn’t inform his parents. [1] 


The what-clause must be initial. As with type (ii) (cf 15.55), sentences 
containing them correspond to sentences in which the relationship of 
subordination between the two clauses is reversed. For example, [1] 
corresponds to [2]: 


It's more surprising (that) he didn't inform his parents. [2] 


It also corresponds to a sentential relative clause (cf 15.57) as in [3], except 
that a sentential relative clause must be final: 


He didn't inform his parents, which is more surprising. [3] 


It further corresponds to a sentence in which the nominal relative clause is 
subject and linked to the subject complement by the verb be, as in [4]: 


What's more surprising is (that) he didn't inform his parents. [4] 


Other examples of type (iii) comment clauses: what's more serious, what's most 
significant of all, what's very strange, what annoys me. 

Types (iv), (v), and (vi) of the comment clauses are style disjuncts (cf 
15.21). They are nonfinite clauses, differentiated by form. We give some 
examples of stereotyped clauses for each type. 

Examples of type (iv) comment clauses, which have a to-infinitive: to be 
honest, to be fair, to be frank, to be precise, to be truthful, to be serious for a 
moment, to speak candidly, to put it briefly. 
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Examples of type (v) comment clauses, which have an -ing clause: broadly 
speaking, loosely speaking, roughly speaking, figuratively speaking, speaking 
frankly, speaking generally, speaking personally, putting it mildly, putting it 
crudely. 

Examples of type (vi) comment clauses, which have an -ed clause: put in 
another way, rephrased, worded plainly, stated quite simply. 


Sentential relative clauses 


Closely related to comment clauses of type (ii) (as you know, cf 15.55) and 
type (iii) (what's more surprising, cf 15.56) are SENTENTIAL RELATIVE CLAUSES. 
Unlike adnominal relative clauses, which have a noun phrase as antecedent, 
the sentential relative clause refers back to the predicate or predication of a 
clause, [1] and [2], or to a whole clause or sentence, [3] and [4], or even to a 
series of sentences [5]: - 


They say he plays truant, which he doesn't. l i 
He walks for an hour each morning, which would bore me. [2] 


Relative clauses such as in [1] are used to affirm (if positive) or deny (if 
negative) an assertion or thought ascribed to others. : 


Things then improved, which surprises me. [3] 
Colin married my sister and I married his brother, which makes 
Colin and me double in-laws. [4] 


In [3] the antecedent matrix clause is a single clause and in [4] it is two 
conjoined clauses. But one might equally imagine a storyteller coming to the 
end of the story with the words: 


— which is how the kangaroo came to have a pouch. [5] 


Here which could refer back to the whole length of the story. 

Sentential relative clauses parallel nonrestrictive postmodifying clauses in 
noun phrases in that they are separated by intonation or punctuation from 
their antecedent. They are commonly introduced by the relative word which. 
In [1-5] which is a relative pronoun, but it may also be a relative determiner 
of general abstract nouns such as fact, case, event, or situation, or more specific 
verbal nouns suth as failure or claim. The noun phrases, which may be 
prepositional complements, represent the antecedent: 


The plane may be several hours late, in which case there's no point 

in our waiting. [6] 
They are said to have taught chimpanzees to use human 

language, which claim has been disputed by some scholars. 

<formal> U) 


The rather formal construction in [7] is more commonly replaced by a noun 
phrase with a postmodifying relative clause, as in [8]: 
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They are said to have taught chimpanzees to use human 


language, a claim which has been disputed by some scholars. [8] 
The prosecutor charged him with lying, an allegation which he 
vehemently denied. [9] 


In [8] and (9] the noun phrase, including the postmodifier, is in apposition to 
the predication of the matrix clause. The determiner which may be found 
with prepositions other than in (exemplified in [6]: 


They were under water for several hours, from which experience they 
emerged unharmed. 

The last speaker assured the audience that the party would win the 
election, on which optimistic note the meeting ended. 


Furthermore, the pronoun which may be a prepositional complement: 


Mortimer exploded a firecracker during a lesson, as a result of which he 
was suspended from school for a week. 
Her brother snatched the letter away, at which she was furious. 


In a rather formal style, the pronoun which may be the object of a nonfinite 
verb: 


There was a sudden increase in the readership of Sunday papers, after 
noticing which several editors changed their policy. 

Profits had to be increased, to achieve which object became the main 
occupation of business executives. 


Two special types of appositional clauses should be noted here, because 
they provide common alternatives to sentential relative clauses. Both types 
contain a noun head modified by an adnominal relative clause: 


(a) RESUMPTIVE clauses repeat as the noun head a word or a morphological 
variant of a word: 


She expressed her belief in the economic recovery of the country, a 
belief that was well founded. 

The President announced that he would run for a second term, an 
announcement that was acclaimed by most members of his party. 


(b) SUMMATIVE clauses provide as the noun head a word that summarizes the 
matrix clause: 


Norman may be pretending to be sick to avoid going to school, 
a possibility that we cannot ignore. 


: Relative words other than which are used to introduce sentential relative 
clauses. Whereupon (‘after which’, ‘in consequence of which’] and whence 
[from which’, ‘in consequence of which'] are formal: 


At the annual meeting, the parishioners severely criticized the minister, 
whereupon he resigned. 

The army has been mobilized, whence we may deduce that an invasion is 
imminent. 


The combinations since when [‘since which time’ (esp BrE)], until when, from 
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when, and by when are also used as sentential relatives: 


She joined the editorial staff of a local newspaper, since when she has 
contributed to various monthlies. (esp BrE) 


The status of the sentential relative clause is somewhat anomalous. 
Semantically it is similar to comment clauses that are content disjuncts; 
compare which surprises me in [3] above with the comment clause what 
surprises me. However, the which-clause cannot be initial, while the what- 
clause must be. On the other hand, it is similar to other nonrestrictive relative 
clauses in that it follows its antecedent and in that it can be most nearly 
paraphrased by a coordinate clause in which the wh-word is replaced by a 
demonstrative such as that; for example the relative clause in [4] can be 
replaced by and that makes Colin and me double in-laws, and the one in {6] by 
and in that case there’s no point in our waiting. 


[a] There are several archaic compounds, with where- that introduce sentential relative clauses. 
They have the meaning ‘in consequence of which’ or ‘after which’: whereafter, whereat, wherefore, 
wherewith. : 
[b] The sentential relative clause is closest to the continuative nonrestrictive relative clause such 
as: 
Tom lent the book to Sue, who lent it to Pat, who returned it to Tom. [‘. . . and she lent it to 
Pat, and she returned it to Tom.'] | 
[c] Aithough the sentential relative clause is generally fixed in final position, it is occasionally 
found in medial position in informal conversation: 
Marvin and Terry — which is something I'll never understand — were quarrelling within a 
month of their marriage and were separated within three months. 
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Nonfinite and verbless adverbia! clauses 


The attachment rule for identifying the subject 

In our discussion of the grammatical functions and semantic roles of 
adverbial clauses, we have frequently cited examples of nonfinite and verbless 
clauses. We conclude our discussion of adverbial clauses with a consideration 
of matters that particularly affect nonfinite and verbless clauses. 

Nonfinite and verbless adverbial clauses that have an overt subject but are 
not introduced by a subordinator and are not the complement of a preposition 
are ABSOLUTE ¢lauses, so termed because they are not explicitly bound to the 
matrix clause syntactically. Absolute clauses may be -ing, -ed, or verbless 
clauses, but not infinitive clauses: 


No further discussion arising, the meeting was brought to a close. [t] 
Lunch finished, the guests retired to the lounge. [2] 
Christmas then only days away, the family was pent up with 

excitement. [3] 


Apart from a few stereotyped phrases (cf Note [b] below), absolute clauses 
are formal and infrequent. 


RET 
H 
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. When a subject is not present in a nonfinite or verbless clause, the normal 
ATTACHMENT RULE for identifying the subject is that it is assumed to be 
identical in reference to the subject of the superordiriate clause: 


The oranges, when (they are) ripe, are picked and sorted 
mechanically. . [4] 


In -ed and verbless clauses with a subordinator such as [4], an ellipsis of the 
subject and operator may be postulated. In other cases, a paraphrase by a 
finite clause reveals that the subordinate clause subject is identical with the 
superordinate clause subject. The attachment rule is commonly given for 
participle clauses, but it applies equally to infinitive and verbless clauses: 


Persuaded by our optimism, he gladly contributed time and money to the 
scheme. [‘Since he was persuaded . . .'] 

Driving home after work, I accidentally went through a red light. [' While 
I was driving home after work . . .'] 

Confident of the justice of their cause, they agreed to put their case before 
an arbitration panel. ['Since they were confident . . .’] 

To climb the rock face, we had to take various precautions. ['So that we 
could climb... .'] 


[a] As we see from the examples above, tense, aspect, and mood are also inferred in nonfinite 
and verbless clauses from the sentential context, cf 14.8. 

[b] Stereotyped absolute clauses include present company excepted, all told, weather/time permit- 
ting, God willing. 


Unattached nonfinite and verbless clauses 

It is considered to be an error when the understood subject of the clause is 
not identifiable with the subject of the matrix clause, and perhaps does not 
appear in the sentence at all: i 


?Driving to Chicago that night, a sudden thought struck me. [1] 
?Since leaving her, life has seemed pointless. [2] 
? Walking down the boardwalk, a tall building came into view. [3] 


In these examples the implied subject of the clauses is presumably 7, but I 
does not occur as the subject of the matrix clauses. If we wish to keep the 
nonfinite clauses as they are, we rephrase the matrix clauses to introduce 7 as 
subject; for example: 


Driving to Chicago that night, Y was struck by a sudden thought. [1a] 
Since leaving her, I have felt that life seemed pointless. [22] 
Walking down the boardwalk, I saw a tall building. [3a] 


Clauses involved in this type of error, as in [1-3], are UNATTACHED clauses. 
Here are some further examples of unattached clauses: 


After serving on several committees, the association elected her their 
Secretary-treasurer. ` 

?Friend of statesmen and patron of the arts, many honours were bestowed 
on him. 

?While in a hospital near the school, her teachers visited her regularly. 
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?To see the procession, I put the child on my shoulders. 

?Being the eldest, the responsibility fell particularly on my shoulders. 

2Although the latest model, they didn't like the car. 

? Advised to study anthropology, his choice was psychology instead. 

? An author of considerable distinction, people flocked to her public 
lecture. 


The same error may occur. when an -ing clause is the complement of a 
preposition : 


?On reaching the summit, the view delighted us all. 


As with [1-3], we can interpret correctly the implied subject in these 
sentences, but these unattached clauses are frowned upon. Such clauses are 
totally unacceptable if the sentence provides no means for identifying the 
implied subject: 


* Reading the evening paper, a dog started barking. 
* Using these techniques, a wheel fell off. 
* A result of the rise in prices, our economy is suffering. 


Sometimes the error suggests an absurd interpretation: . 


* Opening the cupboard, a skeleton fell out. 
*Grilled on charcoal, everyone enjoyed the fish they caught. 
* Having eaten our lunch, the steamboat departed. 


The attachment rule does not apply, or at least is relaxed, in certain cases: 


(a) The clause is a style disjunct (cf 15.21), in which case the implied subject 
is the subject of the implied clause of speaking, normally J: 


Putting it mildly; you have caused us some inconvenience. 
His moral;principles, to be frank, begin and end with his own interests. 
To say the least, their techniques are old-fashioned. 


(b) The implied subject is the whole of the matrix clause: 


Tli help you if necessary. [‘. . . if it is necessary.’] 

Unknown to his closest advisers, he had secretly negotiated with an 
enemy emissary. [It was unknown to his closest advisers that . . .’] 

The siren sounded, indicating that the air raid was over. [*. . . which 
indicated that . . .] 


(c) If the implied subject is an indefinite pronoun or prop it (cf 10.26), the 
construction is ¢onsidered less objectionable: 


When dining in the restaurant, a jacket and tie are required. [When one 
dines.,.'] ; 
Being Christmas, the government offices were closed. [‘Since it was. . .’] 


To-infinitive clauses are normal in this use: 


To borrow books from this library, it is necessary to register as a member 
of the library. [‘For one to borrow . . .’] 


(d) In formal scientific writing, the construction has become institutionalized 


Note 
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where the implied subject is to be identified with the 7, we, and you of the 
writer(s) or reader(s): f 


When treating patients with language retardation and deviation of 
language development, the therapy consists, in part, of discussions of 
the patient’s problems with parents and teachers, with subsequent 
language teaching carried out by them. 

To check on the reliability of the first experiment, the experiment was 
replicated with a second set of subjects. 


[a] The error of unattached clauses has traditionally been discussed in connection with participle 
clauses, particularly -ing clauses. Other traditional terms for the error are ‘unattached’, 
‘unrelated’, ‘pendant’, and ‘dangling’ participle. 
[b] The acceptability of unattached clauses perhaps varies according to how easily the particular 
hearer or reader can perceive the implied subject. Participle forms that are lexicalized as 
conjunctions or prepositions are of course exempt from the attachment rule: ` 
Provided that a film entertains, few people care about its merits. 
Considering its cost, this machine is not worth buying. 
[c] As-phrases are sometimes placed initially when they are related to an element in final position 
or to no element at all. They then resemble unattached clauses: 
As a protection against inflation, we must seek increasingly to diversify our investments. 
As a professor of political science, it has been interesting to spend a year in Germany. 
[Presumably: *. . . I have found it interesting . . ] 
[d] Due to is generally accepted as a complex preposition synonymous with owing to. Some 
speakers, however, consider that due functions as an adjective in that collocation and therefore 
object to its use in [4] as an infringement of the attachment rule for verbless clauses: 


?Due to bad weather, classes have been cancelled today. $ [4] 
For those who object to [4], [4a] provides an acceptable alternative: 
Cancellation of classes today is due to bad weather. [4a] 


Supplementive clauses 

When adverbial participle clauses and adverbial verbless clauses are not 
introduced by a subordinator, there may be considerable indeterminacy as to 
the semantic relationship to be inferred. Infinitive clauses, although they 
exhibit a number of semantic relationships, present no particular problem in 
this respect, but cf 17.31f. 

In their indeterminacy, adverbial participle and verbless clauses resemble 
the versatile relationships expressed by nonrestrictive relative clauses 
(cf 17.23) and the connective function of the coordinator and (cf 13.22/f)). 
They are all capable of assuming, according to context, a more precise role: 


Jason, told of his son's accident, immediately phoned the hospital. [1] 
Jason, who was told of his son's accident, immediately phoned the 


hospital. [2] 
Jason was told of his son's accident, and he immediately phoned the 
hospital. (3] 


For all three sentences, although the mode of clause connection does not 
make this explicit, we infer a temporal sequence of events. On the other 
hand, in the next three sentences we infer that the logical connection between 
the clauses is primarily one of reason, although there is also a temporal 
sequence: 


John, knowing that his wife was expecting a baby, started to take a 
course on baby care. [4] 
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John, who knew that his wife was expecting a baby, started to take a 


course on baby care. [5] 
John knew that his wife was expecting a baby and he started to 
take a course on baby care. [6] 


In [7] the connection is one of reason without temporal sequence: 
Julia, being a nun, spent much of her life in prayer and meditation. — [7] 


Sentences [1], [2], (41, [5], and [7] all contain subordinate clauses, but only [1], 
[4], and [7] are adverbial clauses, since they can be positioned initially, 
medially, and (except for [1]) finally. 

Adverbial participle and verbless clauses without a subordinator are 
SUPPLEMENTIVE CLAUSES; like nonrestrictive relative clauses and clauses in 
an and-coordination, they do not signal specific logical relationships, but 
such relationships are generally clear from the context. Subjectless supple- 
mentive clauses, ie those that (unlike supplementive absolute clauses, cf 
15.58) do not have their own overt subject, resemble nonrestrictive relative 
clauses in another respect: the implied subject in the supplementive clause 
provides a link with the matrix clause rather as the relative pronoun provides 
a link in postmodifying relative clauses. The formal inexplicitness of 
supplementive clauses allows considerable flexibility in what we may wish 
them to convey. According to context, we may wish to imply temporal, 
conditional, causal, concessive, or circumstantial relationship. In short, the 
supplementive clause implies an accompanying circumstance to the situation 
described in the matrix clause. For the reader or hearer, the actual nature of 
the accompanying circumstànce has to be inferred from the context. Here 
are some illustrations of process adverbials: 


Using a sharp axe, Gilbert fought his way into the building. ['By using a 
sharp axe, . . .’] 
Marilyn crawled through the narrow tunnel, hands in front. 
We spoke face to face. 
They stood silently, their eyes fixed on the horizon. 
Elizabeth dived in head first. 
They strolled; through the park with their arms intertwined. 
[a] Clauses introduced by with and without often convey little more than a vague notion of 
accompanying circumstance: 
With tears of joy in her eyes, she saw her daughter married. 
Without anyone noticing, I slipped out of the room. 
[b] In -ing clauses, verbs used dynamically tend to suggest a temporal link, and stative verbs a 
causal link: 
Reaching the river, we pitched camp for the night. [‘When we reached the river, .. .'] 
Being a farmer, he is suspicious of all governmental interference. 
['Since he is a farmer, .. .°] 


Subjectless supplementive clauses 
The formal characteristics of subjectless supplementive clauses are: 


(a) They are participle or verbless clauses. 
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(b) Their most typical positions in the superordinate clause are initial, final, 
and immediately after their antecedent, ie the noun phrase in the 
superordinate clause which is identical with their implied subject. 


The position immediately after the antecedent poses the most difficulties 
for analysis. When subjectless supplementive clauses occur in that position, 
they may be indistinguishable from postmodifying participle clauses or (in 
the case of verbless clauses) from noun phrases in apposition. Thus the two 
constructions may merge in that it is impossible (and semantically 
unimportant) to decide whether the participle clause in [1] is to be regarded 
as functionally equivalent to the nonrestrictive relative clause in [1a]: 


This substance, discovered almost by accident, has revolutionized 


medicine. [1] 
This substance, which was discovered almost by accident, has 
revolutionized medicine. [la] 


Alternatively, it may be equivalent to a subjectless supplementive clause: 
Discovered almost by accident, this substance has revolutionized 
medicine. 
There are, however, two types which in general may be unambiguously 
labelled supplementive: 
(a) -ing clauses containing auxiliary verbs or the verb be: 


The children, having eaten their fill, were allowed to leave the table. 
The old man, being of sane mind, dictated and signed his will. 


Such -ing clauses generally cannot be postmodifiers of noun phrases. 
(b) verbless adjective clauses: 
Lawson, implacable, contented himself with a glare of defiance. 


Adjective clauses can, however, be nonrestrictive postmodifiers of noun 
phrases in certain circumstances: 


(i) if the clause is lengthy and contains weighty information: 


We took Joe, unable to stand because of weakness, to the nearest hospital. 
I met Betty, angry with me as always, at the luncheon. 


Contrast: 


*We took Joe, weak, to the nearest hospital. 
*I met Betty, angry, at the luncheon. 


(ii) if the adjective can be object complement in the complementation of the 
superordinate verb: 


I found George, unconscious, a few hours later. 
Contrast: 


*] treated George, unconscious, at the hospital. 


In initial position, the clauses are unambiguously subjectless supplementive 
clauses. For supplementive clauses in final position, cf 15.62. 
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Supplementive clauses in final position 


In spite of their resemblance to nonrestrictive relative clauses, supplementive : 


clauses need not be separated from their matrix clause intonationally when 
they occur in final position. The following are therefore alternative renderings 
of the same sentence, differing only in that [1] has two focuses of information, 
whereas [2] has only one: 


The manager apPRÓACHED us, sMlLing. a] 
The manager approached us sMiLing. [2] 


One result of the alternative shown in {2] is the possible neutralization of the 
formal difference between nonfinite clauses functioning as supplementive 
clauses and those functioning as complementation of the verb. Thus [3] is 
ambiguous: 


I saw Pam going home. [3] 


On one interpretation (that of the supplementive clause), Z is the implied | 
subject of going home, whereas on the other (that of verb complementation), ` 

- Pam is the overt subject. 
Another result of the lack of intonation is illustrated in [4] and [5]. When - 


the -ing participle immediately follows certain finite verbs with existential 
meaning, the latter seem close to being aspectual catenatives (cf 3.49): 


Frank sat reading the newspaper. . (d 


Edith came running towards us. [5] 
Further, a sentence such as [6] is ambiguous in more than one way: 
Icaught the boy waiting for my daughter. [6] 


In addition toithe two possible structures of [3], this may be interpreted as 
having a third structure, in which the nonfinite clause is a postmodifying 
clause: 1 l 


n 
+ 


‘I caught the boy while I was waiting for my daughter.’ [supplementive 
clause] : 

‘I caught the boy in the act of waiting for my daughter.’ [verb 
complementation] 

‘I caught the boy who was waiting fòr my daughter.’ [postmodification] 


On the analogy of [2], we may identify the final adjective phrases of the 
following examples (where there is no intonational separation) as verbless 
supplementive clauses: 

1 


The manager approached us full of apologies. [7] 
He drove the damaged car home undismayed. [8] 


In each, the adjective phrase is in a copular relationship with the subject of 
the sentence, and is thus distinct from an object complement, which would 
be in a copular relationship with the direct object. Furthermore, an object 
complement coüld not normally be placed in initial position, whereas that 
position is perfectly natural for [7] and [8]: 


Full of apologies, the manager approached us. [7a] 
Undismayed, he drove the damaged car home. [8a] 


Note 


15.63 
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Adjective phrases in final position that cannot be preposed are generally 
nonrestrictive postmodifiers of the preceding noun phrases (cf 15.61 for 
medial nonrestrictive postmodifiers), even though they are separated 
intonationally from the rest of the sentence: 


The cows contentedly chewed the grass, green and succulent after the 
rain. [which was green and succulent . . .'] 

The drill quickly penetrated the layer of rock, loose and crumbly with 
years of weathering. 


Noun phrases in final position that cannot be preposed are generally 
appositives of the preceding noun phrases: 


Shirley sent us a gift, a box of chocolates. 


There is a gradient relating the functional categories of subject complement 
and restrictive adjunct (cf 15.23) realized by a verbless supplementive clause. 
We therefore find sentences in which the final phrases cannot be preposed 
(at least without changing the meaning), because they are on the gradient 
towards subject complement status: 


They ended the season bottom of the league. 
He came out of prison a changed man. + 
He began life a Protestant. 

She emerged from the conflict victorious. 


Prepositional phrases that may be construed as subject complement can also be viewed on the 
gradient between adverbial and complement (cf^10.11): ` 

They ended the season at the bottom of the league. 

He began life as a Protestant. ` 

She emerged from the conflict with a clear victory. 


Comparative clauses 


In a comparative construction, a proposition expressed in the matrix clause 
is compared with a proposition expressed in the subordinate clause with 
respect to some STANDARD OF COMPARISON: 


Jane is as healthy as her sister (is). [t] 


The standard of comparison in [1] is health. 

Broadly conceived, comparison includes comparisons of EQUIVALENCE (cf 
15.71), as in [1], and comparisons of SUFFICIENCY and EXCESS (cf 15.72), as 
in [2] and [3]: 


Don is sensitive enough to understand your feelings: l [2] 
Marilyn was too polite to say anything about my clothes. [3] 


Note 


15.64 
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More narrowly considered, however, comparison ‘concerns a standard 
measurable in terms of degree that is expressed by means of the correlative 
sequence more, less, or other comparative forms (cf 7.74f) in the matrix 
clause, together with than in the subordinate clause. Such comparisons are 
COMPARISONS OF NONEQUIVALENCE : 


more healthy 
Jane is 4 healthier 
less healthy 


than her sister (is). [4] 


"The clause element in the matrix clause which specifies the standard of 
comparison (health in [1] and [4]) is the COMPARATIVE ELEMENT (abbreviated 
in our further discussion to ‘comp-element’), in [1] and [4] as healthy, more 
healthy, healthier, less healthy. 'The BASIS OF COMPARISON is given in the 
COMPARATIVE CLAUSE, the correlative subordinate clause; it is Jane's sister in 
[1] and [4]. The basis of comparison need not be overtly expressed, but it is 
then implied from the context. 

Comparative clauses of nonequivalence, equivalence, and excess may 
include nonassertive forms (cf 10.60): 


They pleased me more than they can in any way imagine. 
You have as much right to vote as you ever had. 
I am too young to remember any of the events during the last war. 


An alternative term for equivalence is ‘equality’. Other terms for nonequivalence are ‘inequality’ 
and ‘differentiation’. _ 


The comp-element 

We may imagine the semantics of the comparative construction arising from 
the answers [1a] and [1b], and [2a] and [2b] to the how-questions posed in [1] 
and [2]: . à 


How old is:Mary (compared with Jane)? [1] 
How old is Jane (compared with Mary)? [2] 
Mary is older than Jane (is). [1a] 
Mary is younger than Jane (is). AS [1b] 
Jane is younger than Mary (is). Da] 
Jane is older than Mary (is). [2b] 


Of the four answers, [1a] and [2a] are synonymous, being converses of each 
other; and similarly [1b] and [2b]. Less frequently, comparison is expressed 
through /ess, which indicates a tendency to the negative pole of the standard 
of comparison: 


Mary is less old than Jane (is). [1c] 
Mary is less young than Jane (is). f (1d] 


Again, paraphrase relationships hold: [1c] is synonymous with [1b] and [2b], 
and [ld] with [1a] and [2a]. Sentences like [1d], in which the marked member 
of the pair of adjectives (cf 7.88) is combined with Fess, are rare. Sentences 
like [1c] are not common when the adjective is inflected for comparison 
rather than taking periphrastic more. 


Note 
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With other adjectives comparison with /ess is common enough when there : 
is not an established pair of antonymous adjectives or when an available 
antonym sounds offensive: 


Caroline is less perceptive than Rosemary (is). [3] 
Violet is /ess sophisticated than Felice (is). [4] 
Or a comparison of equivalence in the negative is substituted (cf 15.71): 
Caroline is not as/so perceptive as Rosemary (is). [3a] 
Violet is not as/so sophisticated as Felice (is). [4a] 
Both types of comparison seem clearer than more with a negative adjective: 
Caroline is more imperceptive than Rosemary (is). [3b] 
Violet is more unsophisticated than Felice (is). [4b] 


In the comparative constructions in [1a-1d], the comp-element (italicized) 
together with than forms a hinge by which the two wh-elements of the 
questions [1] and [2] could be said to be combined. This coalescence accounts 
for the appearance of defective structure in the comparative clause. For 
example, in [1a] the comparative clause than Jane (is) contains (optionally) a 
form of the verb be, but not a complement or adjunct such as the verb be 
normally requires for complementation. Some grammarians have postulated 
an omitted repetition of the standard of comparison in the comparative 
clause: Mary is older than Jane is (old). But we do not follow this analysis. In 
the first place, the full form suggests that Jane is old and Mary even older. 
And obviously this is not necessarily the case for the comparative 
construction : both Mary and Jane may be babies. The standard of comparison 
involves a scale without commitment to absolute values. Furthermore, a 
comparative clause element corresponding to the comp-element in the matrix 
clause can occur only when the standards of comparison in the two clauses 
are different, two scales then being compared: Mary is cleverer than Jane is 
pretty. Further structural gaps arise through the optional ellipsis of other 
elements in the comparative clause, as discussed in 15.66/f. 

More and the inflectional variant in -er are the typical COMPARATIVE ITEMS 
within comp-elements. We therefore use them to exemplify comparative 
constructions in the sections that follow. 


[a] Constructions with more . . . than and less . . . than do not necessarily introduce comparative 
clauses. There is a type of nonclausal comparison in which than is followed by an explicit 
standard or yardstick of comparison, normally a noun phrase of measure, or a noun phrase 
implying degree: 

I weigh more than 200 pounds. 

It goes faster than 100 miles per hour. 

The strike was nothing less tan a national catastrophe. 
Here than is best considered a preposition, and the phrase which follows it a prepositional 
complement, since there is no possibility of expanding the than-phrase into a clause: 

*It goes faster than 100 miles per hour goes. 

[b] There is a second type of more . . . than construction not introducing a comparative clause. 
This is the quasi-coordinative type of construction illustrated by : 


I was more angry than frightened. 
I was angry more than frightened. 


| [‘It is more true to say that I was. . .’] 


A distinguishing characteristic of this construction is the nonoccurrence of the suffixal form of 
comparison: 


15.65 
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*] was angrier than frightened. 

[c] The negative comparative cláuses more often than not and more likely than not, vith the pro- 
clause not, are idioms that occur quite frequently: 

He was found out more often than not. [' More often than he was not found out.'] 

She was satisfied with her job more likely than not. 
It is sometimes preposed: 

More likely than not, she was satisfied with her job. 
Otherwise negative comparative clauses are rare, because we have little occasion to use them. 


Clause functions of the comp-element 

Like the wh-element of a wh-question (cf 11.15), the comp-element of a 
comparative construction can be any of the clause elements, apart from the 
verb: 


S: More people use this brand than (use) any other window-cleaning 
fluid. 

Og: She knows more history than most people (know). 

My grandparents gave me more money than my parents (did). 

O;: That toy has given more children happiness than any other (toy) 
(has). 

C,: Lionel is more relaxed than he used to be. 

Co: She thinks her children more obedient than (they were) last year. 

A: You'vebeen working much harder than I (have). 

Ann treats the children more harshly than George (does). 


The comp-element may also be a prepositional complement: 
She's applied for more Jobs than Joyce (has (applied for)). - 


Like wh-elements of various kinds (cf 11.18), the comp-element may 
represent a pushdown element within a nominal that-clause subordinate to 
the comparative clause: 


Derek caught more fish than I expected ((that) he would (catch)). 
She is better than she thinks ((that) she is). 
I felt more miserable than I can say ((that) I felt). 


or within a subordinate to-infinitive clause: 


You arrived earlier than (it was) necessary (for you to arrive). 


Ellipsis in comparative clauses 

Ellipsis of a part of the comparative clause is likely to occur when that part 
is a repetition! of something in the matrix clause. Since it is normal for the 
two clauses to be closely parallel both in structure and content, ellipsis is the 
rule rather than the exception in comparative constructions. However, there 
is no necessary parallelism between the matrix and comparative clauses; the 
comparative clause, so long as it overlaps with the content of the matrix 
clause in respect of the comp-element, can be of independent structure. Thus 
we may take two how-questions of disparate clause types (SV and SVO) in [1] 
and [2] and use them to construct the comparative construction in [3]: 


How quickly does he speak? i1] 


Note 
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How quickly can his secretary take dictation? > [I2] 
He speaks more quickly than his secretary can take dictation. [3] 


The most characteristic type of comparative clause, on the other hand, is 
one which imitates the structure of the matrix clause, and repeats its whole 
content except for one element, the differing elements providing the contrast. 
This type of clause, as we see below, allows optional ellipsis and optional 
substitutions by pronouns and by pro-predication: 


James and Susan often go to plays but 
(i) James enjoys the theatre more than Susan enjoys the theatre. 
(ii) James enjoys the theatre more than Susan enjoys it. 
(iii) James enjoys the theatre more than Susan does. 
(iv) James enjoys the theatre more than Susan. 
(v) James enjoys the theatre more. 


Ellipsis of the object generally cannot take place unless the main verb too is 
ellipted, as in (iii) and (iv), where there is a choice between the retention of 
an operator and its omission: 


* James enjoys the theatre more than Susan enjoys. 


But if the object is the comp-clement itself, t tens in addition to (i-v) the verb 
alone may be retained: 


James knows more about the theatre than Susan knows. 
Compare also the corresponding pseudo-cleft construction: 

What James knows about the theatre is more than Susan knows. 
The subject is omitted in the comparative clause below: 

You spent more money than was intended to be spent. 


The omission suggests that than is functioning like a relative pronoun. 
Compare: 


You spent the money that was intended. 


Cf also as is common knowledge, 15.55. 


[a] Infinitive clauses with a pushdown element (cf 11.18) can be ellipted fully or alternatively 
only the infinitive verb and what follows it can be ellipted, leaving a stranded to (cf 12.64): 

She enjoyed it much more than I expected (her to (enjoy it). 

They did more than we made them (do). 
The verb be alone, however, cannot be so easily ellipted in this context: 

She was more beautiful than I imagined her to be. 

falso: than I imagined or than I imagined her] 

They wanted to be more playful than I let them be. 
[b] Different than is a widely acceptable (esp AmE) sequence when a clause (particularly an 
elliptical clause) follows: 

Schools are different than they used to be. 

They are playing in a very different way than (they played) before. 
There are, however, widespread objections to different than when only a noun phrase follows, on 
the grounds that than is inappropriate in contexts where it can be viewed as a preposition: 

?Films are very different than plays. 

Different from is the preferred form. Cf further 16.74. 
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Ambiguity through ellipsis 
When normal ellipsis is taken to its fullest extent, we are often left with no 
more than the subject or object of the comparative clause: 


I speak Greek better than you (speak Greek). 
The photographs disappointed my parents more than (they 
disappointed) me. 


Ambiguity can arise as to whether a remaining noun phrase is subject or 
object: 


He loves his dog more than his children. 


The above example could mean either [1] *. . . than his children love his dog’ 
or [2] *. . . than he loves his children’. If his children is replaced by a pronoun, 
formal English makes the distinction: 


He loves his dog more than they. 1] 
He loves his dog more than them. D1 


In other styles, however, the objective case them is used for both [1] and [2]. 
Prescriptive grammar requires the subjective case in [1], both on grammatical 
grounds (that they is the subject of the elliptical clause) and on grounds of 
clarity, since it preserves a useful distinction that can occasionally avoid 
potential ambiguity. On the other hand, we may account for the use of the 
objective pronoun for [1] in other styles by pointing out that as than in this 
construction may be considered a preposition (cf 15.64 Note [a]), the pronoun 
falls within object territory (cf 6.5). Since both forms can be criticized (on 
account of stiffness on the one hand, and ‘bad grammar’ on the other), and 
since in any event we cannot be sure that the objective case in [2] represents 
choice in formal style and is therefore unambiguous, we may wish to evade a 
choice by expanding the clause (than they do; than he does them). 


j 
` 


Multiple and:partial contrasts 

If the two clauses in a comparison differed solely in the comp-element (*7 
hear it more clearly than I hear it), the comparison would of course be 
nonsensical; therefore, a contrast of at least one variable is required between 
the two clauses. While the single-variable comparison is the most common 
type, more than:one clause element can be contrasted. For example, there 
are two contrasts in: 

1 | 2 1 2 
James knows more about films than Susan does about music. 


Even three-variable and four-variable comparisons are possible: 


t 2 3 [ 2 
Walter played the piano more skilfully than his brother conducted 
3 . 


the orchestra. 


1 2 3 4 1 2 
Walter played the piano more often in Chicago than his brother conducted 


3 4 
concerts in the rest of the States. 
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On the other hand, the contrast may affect only part of a clause element. 
For example, the verbs may be lexically identical and differ only in tense or 
in the addition of a modal auxiliary. In such cases it is normal to omit the 
rest of the comparative clause after the auxiliary: 


Ihear it more clearly than I did. ['than I used to hear it'] 
Iget up later than I should. ['than I should get up'] 


If the contrast lies only in tense, it may be expressed in the comparative 
clause solely by an adverbial: 


She'll enjoy it more than (she enjoyed it) last year. 


This provides the basis for the total ellipsis of the subordinate clause in 
examples like: 


You are slimmer (than you were). 
You're looking better (than you were (looking)). 


The only contrast may be in the modality expressed in the main clause or 
through a pushdown comp-element in the comparative clause (cf'15.65): 


He’s a greater painter than people suppose (he is). 
She thinks she’s fatter than she (really) is. 


The comp-element itself may contain a partial contrast without the pushdown 
device: 


She is a better psychologist than ((she is) a) pathologist. 
The house is much taller than it is wide. 


When the contrast involves two points on the same scale, one higher than 
the other, the part following than cannot be expanded into a clause. Than is 
then functioning as a preposition in a nonclausal comparison (cf 15.64 Note 


[a]: 


It’s hotter than just warm. (cf It’s hotter than 90°.) 
He's taller than tall. 

She's wiser than merely clever. 

She became prettier than just middling pretty. 
We drove farther than (beyond) Chicago. 

They fought harder than that. 

We have to build it stronger than this. 


When the contrasts are not on precisely the same semantic scale, the 
construction is comparative and can be expanded: 


He's more shrewd than (he is) clever. 


(He's more shrewd than clever can also be the quasi-coordinative type, *He's 
shrewd rather than clever’, cf 15.64 Note [b]). 

It is perhaps the existence of this nonclausal comparison of degree that 
makes it necessary to repeat the subject and verb in sentences such as The 
house is much taller that it is wide, since *The house is much taller than wide 
would suggest the absurdity of a semantic overlap between tall and wide. The 


Note 
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quasi-coordinative type, however, allows semantic disparity: It's a big house, 
but more tall than wide [‘tall rather than wide’). 


[a] There is a restriction on the partial contrast in the verb element. It is acceptable to say: 
should (have). 
should have done. <BrE> 
But it is odd to use the simple present or future shall/will alone as the partial contrast in the 
comparative clause: 
*I liked her better than I do. 
*Tom saw Betty more often than he will. 
We need to add a temporal adverbial to point the contrast: 
I liked her better than I do now. 
Tom saw Betty more often than he will in the future. 
[b] Analogous to the nonclausal comparison exemplified in Zt's hotter than just warm is another 
type of nonclausal comparison expressed by more than followed by one of a range of syntactic 
units: 
I am more than happy to hear that. 
He more than complained; he threw the whole book of rules at me. 
They were more than slightly wounded. 
She behaved more than fairly to him. 
Semantically, more than expresses a higher degree, but it also conveys a comment on the 
inadequacy of the linguistic expression. For example, the last sentence could be rephrased 
‘Fairly is an inadequate word to describe the way she behaved to him’. 
[c] The contrast between the two clauses is, exceptionally, positive versus negative in the idioms 
more often than not'and more likely than not (cf 15.64 Note [c]). 
[d] There are two other contexts in which the comparative clause is omitted. One is where there 
is anaphoric reference to an implied or actual preceding clause or sentence: 
I caught the bus from town; but Harry came home even /ater. [ie ‘later than I came home'] 
The other is where the reference is to the extralinguistic situation: 
You should have come home earlier. [ie ‘earlier than you did'] 


I stared at her more often than I { 


Functions of comparative more 
The comparative item (which, for present purposes, we identify with the 
word more) may have seven different functions within the comp-element: 


() determinative (cf 5.10f): 
Isabelle has more books than her brother (has). 
(ii) head of a noun phrase: 
More (of. my friends) are in New York than (are) here. 
(iii) subjunct (4f8.88/): X 
I agree with you more than ((I agree) with) Robert. 
(iv) modifier of an adjective head: 
The article was more objective than I expected (it would be). 
(v) modifier of a premodifying adjective: 
It was a more heated discussion than we thought it would be. 
(vi) modifier of an adverb: 
The time passed more quickly than (it passed) last year. 
(vii) modifier of a premodifying adverb: 
Iam more severely handicapped than you (are). 


In each of the above examples, the whole comp-element is in italics. It will 
be noticed that in some cases more can constitute the whole of the comp- 
element. More is a determiner in (i), a pronoun in (ii), and an adverb in all 
the others. 


Note 
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In functions (i) and (ii), more refers to quantity and can be replaced in 
count contexts by a greater number of, as in the first two sentences above, and 
in noncoünt contexts by a greater amount of. 

` Function types (iv) and (v) have to be distinguished bocae of the semantic 
implications of (v). Consider: 


There are more intelligent monkeys than Herbert. [1] 


In [1] we normally imply that Herbert is a monkey of a certain level of 
intelligence (cf: How intelligent a monkey is Herbert?). That is, by placing the 
comparative adjective before the noun, we imply that the noun is part of the 
comp-element and therefore is also implied in the comparative clause. On 
the other hand, by placing the comparative adjective after the noun, we 
readily admit the more plausible interpretation that Herbert is a man: 


There are monkeys more intelligent than Herbert. 
This difference of meaning accounts for the insult implied in: 

I’ve never met a more intelligent monkey than our Chairman. 
The same distinction applies to the difference between (vi) and (vii): 


I’ve never seen a dog more obviously friendly than your cat. 
*T've never seen a more obviously friendly dog than your cat. 


This last sentence is semantically unacceptable because it implies that the 
dog is a cat. 

The normal position for the adjective phrase is shown in the example for 
(v), but it can also be preposed [2], or (less usually) postposed [2a]: 


It was more heated a discussion than we thought it would be. [2] 
It was a discussion more lively than we thought it would be. [2a] 


The adverb phrase in (vii) can also be postposed: 


I am handicapped more severely than you (are). 


[a] In its determinative function in (i) or as modifier of an adjective in (iv), more is the 
comparative of the quantifiers many or much. Thus, more expensive clothes is ambiguous in: 

Morton has more expensive clothes than I have. 
In one interpretation more modifies expensive, the adjective phrase then being comparative; in 
the other interpretation more determines the noun phrase ('a greater quantity of expensive 
clothes"). 
[b] The modifying sequences more of a... and less of a... occur with gradable singular or 
noncount noun heads: 

He's more of a fool than I thought (he was). 

It was less of a success than I imagined (it would be). 
Cfthe how-question, How much of a fool is he? [‘To what an extent is he (in your view) a fool?'] 
[c] The comparative items more, -er, and less cannot be used in a definite noun phrase in the 
comparative construction: 

*Sally has the better radio than Daniel (has). 

Contrast: 

Sally has the better radio (of the two). 
In certain contexts we can use compared with or relative to instead : 

The superior reception of Sally's radio accounts for its higher price tag compared with that 

for Daniel's radio. 


Study guide 


If you are not sure which units you need to study, use this study guide. 


You have to decide which alternative (A, B, C etc.) is right. SOMETIMES MORE THAN ONE ALTERNATIVE IS 
CORRECT. 


If you dont know (or if you are not sure) which alternatives are correct, study the unit (or units) on the right. 
You will find the correct sentence in the unit. 


The key to this study guide is on page 313. 


Present 
iu. C———Á . Can you close the window, please? 
Al cold B l'm cold C I have cold D It has cold 
12 SS a in politics. 
A isn't interested B not interested C doesn't interested D doesn't interest 
13 Hh a a NS m ? ‘No, she’s out: 


Alsat home your mother B Does your mother at home 
C ls your motherat home D Are your mother at home 


1.4 These shoes are nice. eee 
A How much are they? B How many are they? C How much they are? 
D How much is they? 


15 look tmeresisarali. e a brown coat. 
A She wearing B She has wearing C She is wearing D She's wearing 


16 You can turn off the television... it. 
Alm not watch Bm not watching — Clnot watching DI don’t watching 


17 BE o eed today? ‘No, hes at home’ 
A Is working Ben ^ BlsworkBen | ClsBen work D Is Ben working 
18 OO astrere SIENY mS ae 
A Where she is going? B Where she go? Where's she going? 
D Where she going? 
19 TUSCE E round the sun. 
Agoing Bgo Cgoes  Ddoesgo Eisgo 
1.10 Wc— away at weekends. 
Aoftengo X Bgoofen Coftengoing D are often go 
111 OI— — TV very often. 


A not watch B doesn't watch C don't watch 
D dont watching E watch not 


1.12 o eee sss, Play the guitar? “Yes, but l'm not very good: 
A Do you play B Are you play C Does you play 
D Do you playing E Play you 


MS | don't understand this sentence. What... ? 
A mean this word B means this word C does mean this word 
D does this word mean E this word means 
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Contrast: 

Sally's radio has a higher price tag than Daniel's (radio) (has). 
[d] The determiner other is used as a comparative item: 

I don't have any other cups than those ((that/which) I have) in the sink. 
It can be (less usually) postposed: 

I don't have cups other than those ((that/which) I have) in the sink. 


When rore is a determinative or a head of a noun phrase - functions (i) and 
(ii) in 15.69 — the unit no more ( . . . ) than is synonymous with only as many 
(...)asin countable contexts or with only as much (. . .) as in noncountable 
contexts: 


Pau! has no more friends than I have. [' .. . only as many as. . ."] 

I have no more money than you have. [' .. . only as much as... .’] 

Ted got no more (of the votes) than he needed. [* . . . only as many 
as... 

She said no more than we expected. [* . . . only as much as. . .’] 


But when more is an adverb (or its inflectional variant -er is used), as in the 
other function types in 15.69, no more ... than has special implications. 
Consider: 


Rachel is no more courageous than Saul (is). 


The sentence implies that both Rachel and Saul are not courageous (Rachel 
is not courageous, any more than Saul is courageous"). Here are some further 
examples: ^ 


Tom is no more athletic than he ever was. [‘Tom is not athletic, any 
more than he ever was athletic.’] 

I can no more apologize than I could kneel to them. 

I would no more think of hitting a student than I would a policeman. 


No more . . . than has the same meaning when more modifies a gradable noun: 


She is no more a fool than you (are). ['She is not a fool, any more than 
you are’, ‘She is not more foolish . . .'] 

They are no more scholars than my. baby (is). [They are no more 
scholarly . . .'] l 


The rhetorical effect of tbe construction is not so much to make a comparison 
as to intensify the negation. That effect is most obvious when the comparison 
is absurd (cf rhetorical if-clauses, 15.37): 


| 
He’s no more your friend than I’m your mother. 
Not any more (.. .) than is an emphatic variant of no more . . . than: 


Paul hasn't any more friends than I have. ['only as many as. . ."] 
Rachel isn't any more courageous than Saul (is). [Rachel isn't 
couragéous, any more than. . .'] 


Not more . . . than, on the other hand, is different from both no more . . . than 
and not any more ... than when more is an adverb or modifies a gradable 
noun: 


Rachel is not more courageous than Saul (is). 


15.71 
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This last sentence allows for the possibility that Rachel is less courageous 
than Saul. 1t may also be merely a denial sentence in response to Rachel is 
more courageous than Saul (is). 

Similar distinctions apply to no less ( . . . ) than, not any less ( . . . ) than, and 
not less ( . . . ) than, except that the double negative is less common and as a 
consequence the distinctions are somewhat blurred. 


Comparisons of equivalence: as... as 

Broadening our discussion of comparison, we take into account not only 
comparisons of nonequivalence (lack of equivalence on some scale) such as 
those expressed by more and less, but also comparisons based on other 
relationships. One such relationship is that of equivalence, expressed 
principally by the correlatives as... as. 

The as . . . as construction is grammatically parallel to the more . . . than 
construction, except that the as-paradigm lacks the determinative, pronoun, 
and subjunct functions of more; these gaps are filled by as many (count) and 
as much (noncount). We can therefore parallel the functions of more listed in 
15.69, substituting as many and as much where necessary : 


(i) determinative: Isabelle has as many books as her brother (has). 
(ii) head of a noun phrase: As many of my friends are in New York as 
(are) here. 
(iii) subjunct: I agree with you as much as ((J agree) with) Robert. 
(iv) modifier of an adjective head: The article was as objective as I 
expected (it would be). . 
(v) modifier of a premodifying adjective: It was as lively a discussion as 
we thought it would be. 
(vi) modifier of an adverb: The time passed as quickly as (it passed) last 
year. 
(vii) modifier of a premodifying adverb: I am as severely handicapped as 
you (are). i 


The reason for differentiating (iv) and (v) and also (vi) and (vii) are the same 
as in the more . . . than construction (cf 15.69). Contrast Tve never seen a dog 
as friendly as your cat with the unacceptable *J’ve never seen as friendly a dog 
as your cat. 

Notice that the adjective phrase precedes the determiner in (v). The phrase 
can also be postposed (cf 15.69): 


It was a discussion as lively as we thought it would be. 
The adverb phrase in (vii) can also be postposed: 
Iam handicapped as severely as you (are). 


There are parallels between a positive as . . . as sentence and negative more 
... than and less . . . than sentences: 


Caesar was as ruthless as Áttila. [1] 
Attila was not more ruthless than Caesar. [2] 
Caesar was not less ruthless than Attila. [3] 
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But they are not. exactly synonymous, since [2] allows. the -possibility that 
Attila was less ruthless and [3] that he was more ruthless. Similar parallels 
exist between a negative as... as sentence and positive more . .. than and 
less. . . than sentences, but the negative as . . . as sentence (eg: Caesar was not 
as ruthless as Attila) encourages the interpretation of less . . . than, though a 
heavy stress on the first as allows the interpretation of more .. . than (eg: 
Caesar was not as ruthless as Attila; indeed, he was more ruthless). 

In negative superordinate clauses, as . . . as can be replaced by so... as, 
especially when there is total or considerable omission in the subordinate 
clause: 


He's not as naughty as he was. 
He's not so naughty as he was. 
He’s not so naughty (now). . 


Some prefer to use so... as with negative clauses. But for some people so 
tends to carry the absurd implication of a possibility that is then negated, 
and they therefore find it odd to say: 


(2)Her baby is not so old as I thought. 


The reason is that for them the sentence implies that a baby can be old. In 
other words, an unmarked term old (cf 7.88) cannot be used in this context to 
cover the whole scale. 

The first as in the as ... as construction is sometimes omitted in two 
contexts: (a) after a copular verb; (b) where a copular verb is implied. 


(a) The omission of as tends to occur particularly in more informal style, 
especially if only a noun phrase follows. The single as provides a less 
-emphatic comparison and is closer to /ike when as is followed by a noun 
phrase: i : : 


1 


They were good as gold while you were away. 
Atthe sight, she turned pale as a ghost. 
You look pretty as ever. 


In informal speech the subject complement may be fronted as in [4], or it 
may be initial because the subject and copula are ellipted, as in [5]: 


White as snow, it was. [4] 
Proud as ever, isn't he? [5] 
l 
(b) In a rather literary style, the first as may be omitted in verbless and 
subjectless supplementive clauses: 


Lawson, implacable as ever, contented himself with a glare of 


defiance. - [6] 
Cautious as the rest of her family, she would not give an immediate 

reply to my question. [7] 
He climbed over the wall and dropped onto the ground on the 

other side, agile as a cat. [8] 


The addition of a verb (where that is possible) would convert the clause 
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into a finite concessive or circumstantial clause with fronting of the subject 
complement (cf 15. 39, 15. 47): i 


Cautious as the rest of the family was, she seemed willing to give an 
immediate reply to my question. 


[a] Count as many ( . . . ) as and noncount as much ( . . . ) as are equivalent to more (. . . ) than 
when they are premodified by a times-phrase: 

_| Five times as many people came to the demonstration as (did) last time. 

"| Five times more people came to the demonstration than (did) last time. 


_ [1paid three times as much for the meal as they did. 
I paid three times more for the meal than they did. 
Other lexical comparatives can also be used: 
_ {The Gross National Product is four times as much/high as (it was) a decade ago. 
— | The Gross National Product is four times more/higher than (it was) a decade ago. 
Twice is used with as many as or as much as rather than with more. 
Fractions are also used in the as many (. . .) as and as much (. . . } as constructions: 
We have a third as many students in our class as we had last term. ['a third of the number] 
I paid half as much for the meal as they did. [‘half the price'] 
When again is added, the meaning is equivalent to more ( . . . ) than: 
'f Houses cost a third as much again this year as they did five years ago. 
['The price is one third higher.'] 
Houses cost one third more this year than they did five years ago. 
['Houses cost a third more.'] 
. [There werea third as many arrests again for assault this year as there were Jast year. 
7 There were a third more arrests for assault this year than there were last year. 
But there is uncertainty and divided usage with the constructions when again is added. Some 
speakers find percentages odd in these constructions: 

50 per cent as much 
?50 per cent as much again 
[b] The construction analogous to more of a . . . than (cf 15.69 Note [b]) is as much of . . . as 

It was as much of a success as I had imagined it would be. 
He's as much of a fool as I thought (he was). 
Analogous to less ofa... than is as little ofa . . . as 
It was as little of a success as I had imagined it would be. 
There are no such constructions for plural nouns. 
[c] As. . .asis used like more . . . than and less . . . than in a nonclausal comparison containing an 
explicit standard of comparison after the second as (cf 15.64 Note [a]): 
- The car goes as fast as 100 miles an hour. 
A reliable quartz watch can cost as little as ten dollars. 
He drinks as many as three bottles of milk a day. 
Our factory consumes as much as 500 tons of solid fuel per week. 


They cost { as last year. 


Comparisons of sufficiency and excess 

Comparative clauses of sufficiency and excess combine the notions of 
sufficiency or excess with the notions of purpose (cf 15.48) or result (cf 15.49). 
They differ from comparative clauses of nonequivalence and equivalence 
(cf 15.63/f) in that they do not match the matrix clause in terms of identical 
and contrasting elements, and therefore they do not lend themselves to 
ellipsis. Their structure is relatively independent of the structure of the 
matrix clause. 


15.73 
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Enough and too : 

One type of comparative construction contains a word or phrase expressing 
the notion of sufficiency or excess followed by a to-infinitive clause of 
purpose, result, or condition (cf 15.34 Note [g]). The most common word for 
sufficiency is enough (as adverb, determiner, or pronoun) and the most 
common word for excess is the adverb too. Here are some examples of this 
type of comparison: 


You're old enough to look after yourself. ['. . . so that you can look after 
yourself.'] 

I'm much too tired to go out. ['. . . with the result that I won't go out.’] 

Your teacher was excessively generous to give you an A. [*. . . if he gave 
youan A.’] 

They must be pretty cruel to do that. [‘. . . if they do that.’] 

They worked enough to be hungry. 

He protested too much to be sincere. 

This coat is just the right length to fit you. 

There was enough food to feed an army. 

She knows enough about the topic to explain it to you. 

Four thousand dollars is an excessive amount to charge even for a luxury 
cruise like this. 

There isn’t sufficient milk to give everybody some. 


Paraphrase pairs may be constructed with antonymous items, in which 
one sentence is positive and the other negative; one sentence has enough or 
one of its synonyms, and the other zoo or one of its synonyms: 


_ [ They're rich enough to own a car. 
They're not too poor to own a car. 
- s book is sufficiently simple to understand. (formal) 
The book is not excessively difficult to understand. (formal) 


If the context allows, the infinitive clause may be omitted. Sufficient(/y) and 
excessive(ly) are more formal synonyms of enough and too. 


The negative force of too 1S shown in the use of nonassertive forms 
$ 
(cf 10.607). Contrast: 


She's old enough to do some work. (‘She is old enough so that she can do 
some work.'] 


She's too oldito do any work. [‘She is so old that she can’t do any work.’] 
Here are further éxamples of too followed by nonassertive forms: 


He’s too weak to help you at all. 
She’s too polite to ever say anything like that. 


The infinitive clause may also contain a subject: 


It moves too quickly for most people to see (it). 

The television in the apartment above was loud enough for us to 
hear (it). 

My ambitions are modest enough for me to fulfil (them). 

He was old enough for us to talk to (him) seriously. 
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. Her parents are sufficiently generous for her to take a long vacation 
abroad at their expense. 
As the first four of these examples indicate, a direct object or the object of a 
prepositional verb in a so-infinitive clause may be omitted or retained if it 
substitutes for the superordinate subject. When there is no subject in the 
infinitive clause, it is identified with the superordinate subject or with an 
indefinite subject: 
She writes quickly enough to finish the paper on time. {‘for her to finish 
the paper on time’] 
The knife is sharp enough to carve the turkey. ['for it to carve the turkey] 
And there may be ambiguity as to which identification to make: 
She was too young to date. ['. . . to date others’ or ‘for others to date her’) 


When the subject of the superordinate clause is agentive (cf 10.19), it may be 
redundantly repeated: f 


She writes quickly enough for her to finish the paper on time. 
She’s too polite for ker to ever say anything like that. 


A: Will John lend me money? i 
B: John's much too mean for HIM to lend you money. 


That optional redundancy (sometimes justifiable for emphasis) parallels the 
optional redundancy that we have just observed for a direct object or 
prepositional object. The infinitive may be passive in form: 


The writing is too faint to be read. 


In that case the implied subject is identical with the superordinate subject 
and it is either the implied agent known from the situational context or 
previous linguistic context or it is indefinite (‘to be read by anyone’). But the 
infinitive may be active without a subject or object (cf Note [0] : 


The writing is too faint to read. [‘for anyone to read’] 
The food is good enough to eat. 


When neither subject nor object is expressed in the infinitive clause, 
ambiguity is possible with verbs that may be used transitively. 


She is friendly enough [s aa to help pom | 


(for her) 
A (for us) (it). 
The lamb is too hot | dx it) to eat (anything). 
E (for others) : (him). 
He is too good a person | (for him) | to swindle | (others). 


As we see from the last example, when an adjective phrase modified by too 
in turn modifies a singular count noun, the phrase precedes the indefinite 
article (cf 15.71: as lively a discussion as . . .). There is no plural or noncount 
equivalent for this construction. Instead, we have to postpose the adjective 
phrase: It’s food too good to throw away; They are persons too good to swindle. 


Note 
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The same problem does not arise with enough, which is usually a postmodifier; 
but enough usually premodifies when it is a determinative: We have enough 
money to last. 


[a] There is a threefold ambiguity in /t's too hot to eat. Two of the meanings have been illustrated 
above: The lamb is too hot (for it to eat (anything)) and The lamb is too hot (for us/me/anyone) to eat 
(it). In the third meaning it is the prop-it used as a subject to refer to the weather. Both a subject 
and a direct object can then be supplied: 7t is too hot (for anyone) to eat (anything). 
[b] Traditionally, grammarians have regarded the infinitive clause in The writing is too faint to 
read as having a passive meaning ('to be read"), but we analyse it as having an unexpressed 
subject and object (‘for anyone to read the writing’). 
[c] The constructions enough of a... and.too much of a ... should be compared with those 
mentioned in 15.69 Note [b] and 15.71 Note [b] (eg: more ofa . . . than and as much ofa... as): 
He's enough of a coward to do that. 
That's too much of a bother to think about. 
Cf also: He was fool enough to go out without a coat. 


So... (that) and such... (that) 

The pairs of correlatives so ... (that) and such ... (that) also introduce 
constructions that combine the notion of sufficiency or excess with the notion 
of result. The adverb so premodifies an adjective or adverb, whereas the 
predeterminer such precedes a noun phrase. The adjective premodified by so 
may itself premodify the head of a noun phrase. For both so and such, the 
noun phrase may have either the indefinite article or the zero article. So 
precedes the indefinite article together with the adjective it premodifies, but 
such (whose noun phrase need not have an adjective) does so alone. 


I’m so happy to hear your good news that I could kiss you. 

They walked so quickly that I couldn't catch up. f 

So few (people) came to the meeting that it was adjourned. 

The children had so good a time that they wouldn't leave. 

The soldiers encountered such (great) resistance that they retreated. 
The apartment has such a (beautiful) view that I intend to rent it. 


The correlativé that is sometimes omitted in informal style: 
He polished the floor so hard you could see your face in it. 


There is a close correspondence between so ... that and such ... that 
constructions, when the that-clause is negative, and constructions with too 
and an infinitive clause: 


It's só good a movie that we mustn't miss it. 
~ It's too good a movie to miss. 

It was such a pleasant day that I didn't want to go to school. 
~ It was too pleasant a day to go to school. 


There may also be a close correspondence between on the one hand so... 
that and such... that constructions, when the that-clause is positive, and on 
the other hand'constructions with enough and an infinitive clause: 


It flies so fast that it can beat the speed record. 
~ It flies fast enough to beat the speed record. 

I had such a bad headache that I needed two aspirins. 
~ T had a bad enough headache to need two aspirins. 
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But the corresponderice often does not obtain, since so and such are not used 
with adjectives and adverbs in their unmarked sense (cf 7.88); they indicate 
a high degree. Thus, the enough-construction cannot replace the so... that 
and such . . . that constructions in the following contexts: 


The lion was so tame that the lionkeeper could enter its cage. [1] 
The lion was tame enough for the lionkeeper to enter its cage. [2] 
It was such a clear introductory lecture that we decided to take the 
course. [3] 
It was a clear enough introductory lecture for us to decide to take 
the course. [41 


While [1] asserts that the lion was very tame, [2] does not; and similarly [3] 
asserts that the lecture was very clear but [4] does not. 

So expresses a high degree when used alone with a verb, and such does the 
same when its noun phrase does not contain an adjective premodifier: 


I so enjoyed it that I'm determined to go again. 
[I so much enjoyed it . . .'] 
There was such a crowd that we couldn't see a thing. 
[There was such a large crowd . . ."] , 


Compare exclamatory how and what: How I enjoyed it!, What a crowd there 
was! In a more formal variant, so and such may be positioned before 
correlative that; an intonation break (or in writing, a comma) is normal 
before that: 


I enjoyed it so, that I’m determined to go again. 
The crowd was such, that we couldn't see a thing. 


Such can be positioned here only if the sentence is rephrased to make it 
follow a copular verb. It also differs here from so in that it identifies (‘of that 
type’) and does not intensify (cfalso 15.49 Note [b]). 

In another variant, found in informal style, the that-clause is positioned 
first, but that is omitted: 


I couldn't keep my eyes open, Y was so tired. [5] 


The first clause is semantically and intonationally subordinate, but it is 
preferable to regard the construction as paratactic. Compare: 


I was so tired, 7 couldn't keep my eyes open. [5a] 


In a more formal variation of [5] the element containing so is fronted; 
subject-operator inversion is usual: 


He had no need to make speeches, so impregnable was his position. [6] 
She was exhausted by four, so hard had she worked. [7) 


Another informal variant (with regional restriction) of [5] substitutes 
intensifier that for so: 


I was 'that tired I couldn't keep my eyes open. [5b] 


But intensifier that is more common without the correlative clause: 


Why should you be (all) that tired in the morning? [8] 


Note 
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[a] In a formal and-somewhat archaic usage, the subordinate.clause in a such . . . as construction 
is finite: 

They were fed such sumptuous fare as kings dream of. 
The paraphrase of such . . . as by ‘of a kind which’ suggests that these clauses are relative rather 
than comparative. Less restricted is so . . . as with the infinitive: 

His temper was so violent as to make even his closest companions fear him. 
[b] In formal (especially literary) style, the comp-element is sometimes fronted, accompanied by 
subject-operator inversion: 

To such lengths did she go in rehearsal that two actors walked out. 

[c] In philosophical exposition, such that is often used, such here being identifying: 

If there is a four-sided figure such that three of its angles are 90°, the remaining angle will 

also be 90°. 


Syntactic function of comparative clauses 

There are two major analyses for the syntactic function of the comparative 
clause in comparisons of nonequivalence (more/-er/less (. . .) than) and of 
equivalence (as . . . as). One traditional analysis is presupposed in our use of 
the term comp-element — the comp-element on its own is a clause element 
and the comparative clause is an adverbial: 


sv QG . A 
RAE eae RAS rIEESWEXUADE 
John is more intelligent than Bill is. 


One argument in favour of this analysis is that in inflected comparative 
adjectives or adverbs (eg: longer, faster) the comp-element is morphologically 
one word. But morphological and syntactic units do not necessarily coincide; 
otherwise, for example, we would need to give different syntactic analyses to 
she’s not and she isn’t. Closer parallels might be the syntactic function of the 
genitive inflection in the group genitive (eg: the President of Mexico's 
daughter, cf 17.119) and of the inflections in the structure of the verb phrase 
that exhibit morphological discontinuities to express aspectual and voice 
categories (eg: the discontinuous combination of be and -ing to express 
progressive aspect in She's running). 

An alternative, and better, analysis is to regard the comparative clause 
together with tlie preceding comparative item (including instances where 
that item is the inflection -er) as a degree modifier, even though it is commonly 
a discontinuous modifier: 


John is more intelligent than Bill (is). 

Susan spoke longer than I expected (she would (speak). 
There was less noise than (there was) yesterday. 

Helen is as nergetic as Tom (is). 


The comparative clause then provides complementation for the comparative 
more or the inflection -er. The modifier is sometimes postposed, and is then 
continuous: ? 


Shales more (so) than 317: 
John is intelligent, e much (so) i Bill (is). 


This construction is possible even for an adjective or adverb that is normally 
inflected, but in that case more replaces the inflection: 


John looks good, more (so) than Ted (does). 


rm E Rip 
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In this second analysis, neither the comp-element nor the comparative 
clause are clause elements. See Figs 15.75a and 15.75b: 
structure of sentence: 
S V C, 


John is more intelligent than Bill is 


structure of C,: 
comp-element comparative clause 
| Foe ESET T EER | ape 
more intelligent than Bill is 
premodifier HEAD complementation of premodifier more 


degree modifier of HEAD 


Fig 15.75a Comparative construction with more 


structure of sentence: 


S V C 
ae ( 
Mary is younger than Tom is 


-. structure of C,: 
comp-element comparative clause 
1 [1 
younger than Tom is 
bàse suffix 
HEAD complementation of -er suffix 


Fig 15.75b Comparative constructon with -er suffix 


The comparative clause is usually separated from the comp-element when 
the comp-element is the subject: 


More fatal accidents occur in the home than on the roads. 


But such a separation of premodification and noun head from postmodifica- 
tion is not unusual when a long noun phrase is subject (cf 18.39f): 


More 
Man 


answered by the panel of experts. 


| difficult questions were posed F than 


tha : were convincingly 


On the other hand, in comparisons of sufficiency and excess (cf/15.72/f) the 
comparative clauses are more appropriately analysed as adverbials, since 
those clauses can properly be identified with adverbial clauses of purpose or 
result (cf 15.48f). Their restriction to final position is easily explained: 
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adverbial clauses. of result are always positioned finally; adverbial clauses of 
purpose, though normally mobile, are restricted to final position in these 
comparative constructions because they are linked to a first correlative (eg: 
as, too). 
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Introduction 

In 2.32 we defined COMPLEMENTATION as ‘part of a phrase or clause which 
follows a word, and completes the specification of a meaning relationship 
which that word implies’. In this chapter, we examine the ways in which 
lexical verbs and adjectives determine, in this way, the grammatical patterns 
that follow them. We began this task in 2.19, where verbs were classified into 
various types (transitive, intransitive, copular, etc) according to their 
complementation. Now we must go further, and examine patterns of greater 
variety. But before doing so, we must analyse the phenomenon of multi-word 
verbs, a topic of peculiar importance in English. This study will occupy the 
first seventeen sections of the chapter, as a necessary prelude to the study of 
verb complementation. 


Multi-vvord verbs 


Verb-particle combinations 
The main category of multi-word verbs consists of such combinations as 
drink up, dispose of, and get away with, which we will study under the headings 
of PHRASAL VERB, PREPOSITIONAL VERB, and PHRASAL-PREPOSITIONAL VERB 
respectively. However, these combinations are considered multi-word verbs 
only where they behave as a single unit. 

Since the verb has been considered a class of word (cf 2.35), it may seem a 
contradiction to speak of *multi-word verbs’. The term ‘word’ is frequently 
used, however, not only for a morphologically defined word class, but also 
for an item which acts as a single word lexically or syntactically (cf 9.10//on 
complex prepositions). It is this extended sense of ‘verb’ as a ‘unit which 
behaves to some extent either lexically or syntactically as a single verb' that 
we use in labels such as ‘prepositional verb’. Thus in the sentence: 


We disposed ofthe problem. 


the word ipod remains morphologically a verb, being the item which has 
variable inflection (dispose/disposes|disposed, etc); but the sequence disposed 
of also functions in various ways as a single unit, such that for some purposes 
the sentence can be reasonably divided into: 


[We] [disposed of] [the problem]. 
rather than into: 
[We] [disposed] [of the problem]. 


The words which follow the lexical verb in expressions like drink up, 
dispose of, and get away with are morphologically invariable, and will be 
given the neutral designation PARTICLES. They actually belong to two distinct 
but overlapping categories, that of prepositions and that of spatial adverbs 
(though such adverbs are not necessarily used with spatial meaning). The 
term ‘particle’ will therefore apply to such words as these (see the fuller lists 
in 9.7 and 9.66), when they follow and are closely associated with verbs. 
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PARTICLES : 

(A) against, among, as, at, beside, for, from, into, like, of, onto, upon, with, etc. 

(B) about, above, across, after, along, around, by, down, in, off, on, out<AmE), 
over, past, round, through, under, up, etc. 

(C) aback, ahead, apart, aside, astray, away, back, forward(s), home, in front, 
on top, out <BrE), together, etc. 

(On out as a preposition, cf 9.18 Note.) 


Those grouped in list (A) are prepositions only; those in (C) are spatial 
adverbs only (unless they form part of a complex preposition, as in out of); 
and those in (B) can be either prepositions or spatial adverbs, and in the 
latter function are known as ‘prepositional adverbs’ (cf 9.65f). List (C) 
includes adverbs like away and on top, which correspond to complex 
prepositions such as away from and on top of and so are also known as 
prepositional adverbs (cf 9.66). Thus we include particles which form the 
first element of a complex preposition: 


Come along (with us/me). They moved out (of the house). 


The most obvious difference between the prepositions and the spatial adverbs 
is that where prepositions require a following noun phrase as a prepositional 
complement, there is no such requirement for adverbs (cf, however, the 
phenomenon of deferred prepositions, 9.6). Hence Classes (A), (B), and (C) 
can be distinguished as follows: 


PREPOSITIONAL CONSTRUCTION 


ADVERBIAL CONSTRUCTION 
(A) The dog went for me. *The dog went for. 
(B) Jack fell down the hill. Jack fell down. 
(C) *We must not look back the past. We must not look back. 


Particles of Class (B) are the only ones which are acceptable in both 
constructions. 

Not all multi-word verbs consist of lexical verbs followed by particles. We 
shall illustrate other types, such as those of take pride in, cut short, see fit, or 
put paid to, in 16.7-8 and 16.17. 


[a] Although the inflection of a multi-word verb is regularly attached to the lexical verb, the 
occurrence of ‘slips of the tongue’ such as the following (noted during a radio interview) deserves 
attention: 

*The editor must do precisely as he see fits. 
This anomalous shift of the inflection from the verb to the adjective testifies to a tendency for 
speakers to perceive the multi-word verb as a single grammatical unit. 
[b] On the exceptional use of some Class (A) words as adverbs (eg: to), cf9.66 Notes [a] and [b]. 
[c] The lexical verbs occurring in multi-word verbs are frequently the most common lexical 
verbs, and are typically associated with physical movement or state: eg: come, fall, get, give, go, 
keep, make, put, and take. At the other extreme, however, are words which occur as verbs only 
when combined with particles, eg: beaver in beaver away, egg in egg on, and eke in eke out: 

She egged him on. *She egged (him). 


Note also that some normally intransitive verbs can become transitive when combined with a 

particle, and that conversely some normally transitive verbs can become intransitive when 

combined with a particle: 
They are living it down. 
The plane teok off. 


*They are living it. 
*The plane took. 
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Phrasal, prepositional, and phrasal-prepositional verbs 


Type I (intransitive) phrasal verbs 

Our procedure in 16.3-9 will be to illustrate the main categories of multi- 
word verbs, before the criteria for certain distinctions are considered more 
carefully in 16.11—16. One common type of multi-word verb is the Type J or 
intransitive phrasal verb consisting of a verb plus an adverb particle, as 
exemplified in: 


The plane has just touched down. Did he catch on? 


He is playing around. The prisoner finally broke down. 
Ihope you'll get by. She turned up unexpectedly. 
How are you getting on? When will they give in? 

The plane has now taken off. The tank blew up. 


Such phrasal verbs are usually informal. The particles above come from 
Class (B) in 16.2, but similar examples can be given with particles from Class 
(C): 


One of my papers has gone astray. 

The news made him reel back. 

The favourite romped home. 

The two girls have fallen out. [= ‘quarrelled’] 


The particle functions like a predication adjunct (cf 8.26//), and usually 
cannot be separated from its lexical verb: : 


?*The news made him reel distractedly back. 


Although some of these are more idiomatic and cohesive than others, we will 
draw a distinction between such phrasal verbs, on the one hand, and FREE 
COMBINATIONS'in which the verb and the adverb have distinct meanings on 
the other. In phrasal verbs like give in ['surrender'], catch on [‘understand’], 
and blow up [‘explode’], the meaning of the combination manifestly cannot 
be predicted fróm the meanings of verb and particle in isolation. But in free 
combinations tlle verb acts as a normal intransitive verb, and the adverb has 
its own meaning. For example: * 


He walked past.: [= ‘past the object/place’] 
I waded across. [= ‘across the river/water/etc’] 


Past and across here are adverbs (cf9.65, 16.4 Note [d]), but their function is 
equivalent to that of a prepositional phrase of direction. The separability of 
verb and adverb in terms of meaning is shown by possible substitutions: for 
wade in wade across, for example, we could substitute walk, run, swim, jump, 
fly, etc; and for across we could substitute in, through, over, up, down, etc. In 
other cases, the particle may have an intensifying or aspectual force, as in 
liven up, go on, or chatter away. 

There are also syntactic signs of cohesion. In free combinations, it is often 
possible to place a modifying adverb right (or sometimes straight) between 
the adverb particle and the verb: 


Go right[straight on. Drink right up. Walk straight in. 


LL 
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This insertion is to differing extents unacceptable with phrasal verbs: 


?The prisoner broke right down. 
*She turned right up at last. 


Another sign of a free combination is the possibility of placing the adverb 
before the verb with subject-verb inversion (or without inversion where the 
subject is a pronoun): 


Out came the sun. 
Up you come. 
On we drove into the night. 


But with phrasal verbs this is not possible: 


* Up blew the tank. 
*Up it blew. l'exploded'] 
*Out he passed. {‘fainted’] 


However, in this as in other criteria, there is an unclear boundary between 
phrasal verbs and free combinations. With They chattered away the inversion 
is very marginally acceptable: ?* Away they chattered. Some examples are 
more acceptable if the particle is reduplicated according to the pattern of 
iterative coordination (cf 13.101): 


On and on he went about his wife and family. 


And where the phrasal verb makes metaphorical use of spatial adverbs, 
inversion seems quite acceptable: 


Down came the prices, and up went the sales. 
There was a gust of wind, and out went the light. 


We examine the boundary between multi-word verbs and free combinations 
more generally in 16.12. 


Type II (transitive) phrasal verbs 

Many phrasal verbs may take a direct object, and may therefore be described 
as transitive. However, to simplify comparison with prepositional verbs, we 
will call them Type I phrasal verbs, as contrasted with Type I (or intransitive) 
phrasal verbs. Examples are: 


He can't live down his past. 
Ican't make out what he means. 
We pushed home our advantage. 


We will set up a new unit. 
Shall I put away the dishes? 
Find out if they are coming. 


She's bringing up two children. 
Someone turned on the light. 
They have called off the strike. 


She looked up her friends. 
I’ve handed in my registration. 
They may have blown up the bridge. 


Examples here and in 16.3 show that some combinations, such as give in and 
blow up, can be either Type I or Type II. In some cases, eg: give in, there is a 
substantial difference in meaning, and in others, eg: blow up, there is not (cf 
App 1.18). 

With most Type II phrasal verbs, as with free combinations of the same 
pattern, the particle can either precede or follow the direct object: 
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"They turned on the light. They turned the light on. 


Bearing in mind the adverbial status of the particle, we would indeed expect 
the latter order (S V O A) to be the more usual, even though it means a 
separation of the particle from its verb. When the object is a personal 
pronoun, the S V O A order is in fact the only one allowable: 


*They switched on it. They switched it on. 


The particle tends to precede the object if tlie object is long, or if the intention 
is that the object should receive end-focus (cf 18.3/). 

As before, phrasal verbs have to be distinguished lexically from free 
syntactic combinations of verb and prepositional adverb. Contrast: 


She took in the box. (‘brought inside'] [FREE COMBINATION] 
She took in her parents. [‘deceived’] [PHRASAL VERB] 


The verb and particle in put out the cat, for instance, preserve their separate 
meanings in that combination, as well as in a wide range of comparable 
combinations: put + down/outside/away/aside; take/turn/bring/push/send] 
drag + out. A highly idiomatic expression like put off[‘postpone’] has no such 
variants at all, for the two words put and off are fused into a unit which allows 
for no substitution for the individual elements. Once again, there are unclear 
cases between these two extremes: some substitutions, but a limited number 
only, can be made in a ‘semi-idiomatic’ example such as Turn out the light: 


turn ae 
Let's4 switch > it pk 
own. 
ut 
up. 


With Type Il phrasal verbs, there is no sensitive method of testing cohesion 
by placing the; particle before the subject (cf 16.3), as this construction is 
scarcely. possible even with free combinations: ?*Owt he took a gun. The 
other test of independence, insertion of an adverb before the particle, can 
however be used: 


The pilot jerked the lever right back. 
The lancer ire her hands wildly about above her head. 


(Again, right i is'an intensifier of the particle, rather than an adverbial in 
itself.) Contrast the phrasal verb ?*They put the meeting hurriedly off. Where 
there is an ambiguity between idiomatic and nonidiomatic interpretations of 
the same combination, insertion of an adverb will select the nonidiomatic 
one. Thus [I], unlike [2], can mean ‘She reared the girls’: 


She brought the girls up. [1] 
She brought the girls right up. "^J Ql 
But [2] can only have a spatial meaning ‘She caused the girls to come up (the 
stairs, etc)’. 
Like transitive verbs in general, Type II phrasal verbs can normally be 
turned into the passive without stylistic awkwardness (but cf Note [c]): 


Aunt Ada brought up Roy. ~ Roy was brought up by Aunt Ada. 


Vt nemen) n 
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[a] Some Type Il phrasal verbs do not easily allow the possibility of placing the particle after the 
object (unless the object is a pronoun): 

They had given up hope. ~ "They had given hope up. 

They laid down their arms. ~ "They laid their arms down. 
This fixing of the S V AO order tends to occur, as the above examples illustrate, where there is a 
strong idiomatic bond (frequently matching a change from literal to metaphorical) between the 
phrasal verb and the object. In addition, the particle cannot normally be placed after a clausal 
object, such as an -ing clause, even when the clause is short: 

She gave up trying. ~ *She gave trying up. 
[b] Conversely, some phrasal verbs do not easily allow the placement of the particle before the 
object. In some cases the SV AO order is probably avoided because of ambiguity : 

Get that parcel off right away! ~ Get off that parcel right away! 
Here the transitive phrasal verb get . . . offcan be confused with the intransitive verb get followed 
by the preposition off. This latter construction occurs, for example, in Get off that stool — it's just 
been painted! but would suggest an inappropriate meaning in the above sentence. Other reasons 
for avoiding the S VAO order include coordination of particles: 

I switched the light on and off. ~ 11 switched on and off the light. 
Also, as in [a] above, the order tends to be fixed by idiomatic convention: 


crying my eyes out. crying out my eyes. 
I was 4 laughing my head off. *I was < laughing off my head. 
sobbing my heart out. sobbing out my heart. 


In these cases of conventionalized hyperbole, the S V AO order is impossible. 
[c] Another restriction on phrasal verbs is that some of them do not have a passive. These are 
principally combinations for which the object is idiomatically limited to a particular noun or 
pronoun: 

The train picked up speed. 

Jill and her boss don't hit it off. 

['are not good friends'] 

[d] As in intransitive combinations, so in transitive verb-adverb combinations the adverb may 
be semantically equivalent to a reduced prepositional phrase, from which the complement has 
been omitted: 

They pulled the cart along. [‘along the road, etc’] 

Move the furniture out. [‘out of the house, etc'] 
These are clearly free combinations, not phrasal verbs. 
[e] Expressions like be fed up, be run down appear to be passive hae verbs without a 
corresponding active: 

I was fed up with the noise. ~ *The noise fed me up. 
Yet these are not true passives, but rather ‘pseudo-passives’ (cf 3.77), as we see from their ability 
to combine with an intensifier such as thoroughly, and a copular verb such as look: 

He looked thoroughly fed up. 
and also by the impossibility of an agent by-phrase: 

*I was fed up by the noise. 


~ *?Speed was picked up (by the train). 
~ *It is not hit off (by Jill and her boss). 


Type I prepositional verbs 

Here, as in 16.3, we use Type I as a label for multi-word verbs without a 
direct object. A prepositional verb consists of a lexical verb followed by a 
preposition with which it is semantically and/or syntactically associated. The 
preposition, as is to be expected, precedes its complement: 


Look at these pictures. 
I don't care for Jane's parties. 
We must go into the problem. 


Can you cope with the work? 
I approve of their action. 
His eyes lighted upon the jewel. 


In these examples, the lexical verb is followed by a particle which is 
unequivocally a preposition (e from Class (A) in 16.2). 
In using the term PREPOSITIONAL VERB we indicate that we regard the 
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second noun phrase in a sentence like[1]as the complement of the preposition 
at and not as the direct object of a verb look at: 


Many people looked at the pictures. [1] 


This is despite the fact that the passive is frequently possible (with some 
stylistic awkwardness) as in [1a]: 


The picture was looked at by many people. [1a] 


The intransitive interpretation, on the other hand, is justified (for example) 
by the potentiality of adverbial insertion: 


Many people looked disdainfully at the picture. 
where insertion between V and O, is usually avoided: 
*?Many people examined disdainfully the picture. 


The noun phrase following the preposition in such constructions is termed a 
PREPOSITIONAL OBJECT. 

There are therefore two complementary analyses of a sentence like She 
looked after (‘tended’) her son: 


ANALYSIS]: S M A 

. ; She looked after her son 
———————— 

ANALYSIS2: S V (0) 


The former analysis is the one we follow if we call this kind of construction 
intransitive. Analysis 2, on the other hand, highlights the resemblance 
between She looked after her son and She tended her son. By naming this 
category of prepositional verbs ‘Type I’, we avoid the unclarity which results 
from the use of ‘intransitive’ or ‘transitive’ in this connection. The above 
analyses are discussed further in 16.13-15. 


Whereas a sequence of verb and preposition like /ive at is a purely nonidiomatic free combination, 
in prepositional verbs like look at, look for, etc the verb word has a literal use, but has a fixed 
association with the preposition. These cases may, in their turn, be distinguished from other 
prepositional verbs, eg: go into [‘investigate’] where.both words form a semantically idiomatic 
(often metaphorical) unit (cf 16.12 for a further exploration of these categories and their relation 
toa scale of idiomaticity). 


Prepositional verbs contrasted with phrasal verbs 

We must now briefly attend to another distinction between similar-looking 
constructions. The following exemplify Type I prepositional verbs which 
contain particles of Class (B) in 16.2, and are therefore capable of confusion 
with Type II phrasal verbs (cf 16.4): 


She called on her friends. 
We saw through his imposture. 
I've come across a problem. 


You should invest in property. 
She came by a fortune. 
The car ran over a bump. 


These are distinguished from almost all Type II phrasal verbs by the inability 
of the particle to be moved to a position after the following noun phrase: 
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~ *She called her friends on. 

~ She switched the light on.] 

~ *She came a fortune by. [‘acquired’] 
~ She put a fortune by. [‘kept’]] 


(1) She called on her friends. 
Ícf: (2) She switched on the light. 

(la) She came by a fortune. 
[cf: (2a) She put by a fortune. 


Similarly, the order of particle and pronoun is different: 


(1b) She called on them. Nor *She called them on. 
(2b) She switched iton. NoT *She switched on it. 


Another criterion is stress. Both constructions generally permit the corre- 
sponding passive, but in the Type II phrasal verb (2), a higher degree of 
stress (including nuclear stress when the particle is in final position) usually 
falls on the adverb particle. In the prepositional verb (1), on the other hand, 
the stress normally occurs on the lexical verb preceding the particle: 


(1c) He'called on the dean. 
(2c) She switched 'on the light. 


The same contrast of stress is observed in other constructions with a 
postponed particle, eg relative clauses: 


(1d) the fortune (that) he CAME by. 
(2d) the fortune (that) he put BY. 


~ The dean was CALLED on. 
~ The light was switched On. 


Compare also: 


(le) This is a dangerous road to GET over. (also . . . to get Over) 
(2e) It’s a loss she will never get Over: 


However, the ‘stress test’ is not entirely reliable, as polysyllabic prepositions 
like across, over, and without usually receive stress, and other factors such as 
contrastive focus may affect the positioning of the nucleus: 


I could have done without that present. 

~ That's a present I could have done without. 
She will never get Over it. 

~ It is a loss that she will never get Over. 


We shall return to these distinctions in 16.16. 


[a] It is not unusual for the same sequence of verb + particle to function either as a phrasal verb 
or as a prepositional verb: 

He 'turned 'on his supporters. [phrasal verb: ‘He excited them’] [1] 

He ‘turned on his supporters. [prepositional verb: ‘He attacked them] [2] 
A reduced version of [1] would be He 'turned them 'on, while the correspondingly reduced version 
of [2] would be He 'turned on them. 
[b] A special case.of the above homonymy occurs where the phrasal and prepositional verbs are 
not only identical in form, but similar in meaning. Examples are run through, run over, and look 
over. Thus: 

The car ran him over. The car ran over him. 
These have virtually the same meaning, but the former (the phrasal verb) is reserved for the 
description of driving accidents, in which the object refers to a casualty. 

The car ran'over a BÜMP. 
therefore has no corresponding phrasal verb construction : 

*The car ran a 'bump Over. 
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Type II prepositional verbs f 
The Type I/Type II opposition applies not only to phrasal, but to prepositiona 
verbs: 


TYPE I (without O,) TYPE II (with Oa) 


PHRASAL VERB Please drink up. Please drink it up. 


PREPOSITIONAL He invested in property. He invested his money in 
VERB property. 


Type II prepositional verbs are followed by two noun phrases, normally 
separated by the preposition: the former is the direct object, the latter the 
prepositional object. Three subtypes may be distinguished; the italicized 
words indicate that the idiom has a different grammatical status in each case, 
as will be explained. 


TYPE Ila ; 
The gang robbed her of lier necklace. 
He deprived the peasants of their land. 
They plied the young man with food. 
Please confine your remarks to the matter under discussion. 
This clothing will protect you from the worst weather. 
Jenny thanked us for the:present. 
May I remind you of our agreement? 
They have provided the child with a good education. 


TYPE 11b 
They have made a (terrible) mess of the house. 
Did you make (any) allowance for inflation? 
Mary took: (good) care of the children. 


i 


TYPE IIC 
Suddenly we caught sight of the lifeboat. 
Give way to traffic on the major road. 

Y have lost touch with most of the family. 


The first and most numerous type has a passive of the regular kind, the direct 
object becoming subject of the passive verb phrase: 


She was robbed of her necklace (by the gang). 
The peasants were deprived of their land. 
The young man was plied with food. 


With Type Ib, there are two possible passives: the regular passive in which 
the direct object becomes subject (labelled (1) below), and a less acceptable 
passive construction in which the prepositional object becomes subject 
(labelled (2) below): 


(1) A (terrible) mess has been made of the house. 
(2) (2) The house has been made a (terrible) mess of. 


io Has (any) allowance been made for inflation? 


(2) ?Has inflation been made allowance for? 


Note 
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(1) (Good) care was taken of the children. 
(2) The children were taken (good) care of. 


In Type IIc, on the other hand, the only acceptable passive is the irregular 
passive in which the prepositional object becomes subject: 


The lifeboat was suddenly caught sight of. 
? Traffic on the major road should always be given way to. 
(?)Most of the family has been lost touch with. 


[a] For completeness, mention must be made of a fourth type of transitive prepositional verb 
which has no passive whatsoever; an idiomatic type in which the direct object is a reflexive 
pronoun (cf 3.70): 

He prided himself on his craftsmanship. 

* Himself was prided on his craftsmanship. 

[b] In the interests of end-focus or end-weight (cf 18.9), it is sometimes acceptable to place an 
elaborate direct object after the prepositional object. Contrast: 

He had been known to reduce movie-stars to tears. 

He had been known to reduce to tears some of the most seasoned and idolized movie-stars 

in Hollywood. 


To a great extent, membership of Types Ila-IIc above depends on the 
idiomatic status of the prepositional verb. 

In Type Ila the lexical verb and the preposition, although normally 
separated by the object, form an idiomatic combination. Here as elsewhere, 
the idiomatic ‘cohesion’ of the two may be of variable strength. Verbs such 
as accuse N of and thank N for (where ‘N’ symbolizes the direct object noun 
phrase) are not idiomatic in the sense that applies to phrasal verbs like put N 
off, for the lexical verb is used in its primary literal meaning. We may 
nevertheless speak of the verb GOVERNING the preposition, in the sense that 
the preposition is selected by reason of the verb, rather than by independent 
semantic choice. Thus despite similarity of meaning, different prepositions 
are selected with accuse and blame, viz: of and for respectively. 


*of the crime. 
for the crime. 


of the crime. 


Laccused him Ius the crime. 


I blamed him 
In less idiomatic cases, the verbs group themselves into restricted sets such 
as rob N of, cheat N of, and deprive N of, where of to some extent carries its 
own privative force. 

In a further subcategorization of Type IIa we need to recognize that the 
prepositional phrase is optional in some cases, but not in others: 


They { 
In yet another sub-type, the prepositional object forms part of the idiom: lick 
N into shape (informal ; lull N to sleep; put N to rights; etc. 


In Type IIb as well as the verb word and the preposition, the head noun of 
the direct object forms part of the idiom: 


cheated 


deprived 


joe boy ofhis savings. They E deprived 


cheated ) the boy. 


make a mess of take notice of lose hope of 
pay attention to take advantageof make mention of 
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But the object is still variable to some extent: eg an open-class adjective or a 
determiner can be added: 


take some notice of 
take unfair advantage of 
make occasional mention of 


make a horrible mess of 
pay careful attention to 
lose al! hope of 


To this extent, the idiomatic bond is weakened, and it is easier, especially 
when the object contains a modifier or determiner, to separate the object 
from the rest of the construction by the regular passive transformation: 


Some notice was taken... Careful attention was paid . . . 


In Type IIc the direct object is more firmly welded in its idiomatic position, 
sothat its separation by means of the regular passive construction is awkward 
if not impossible: ?*Sight was caught of the lifeboat. The object is typically 
invariable, and cannot easily be augmented by an adjective or a determiner: 
cross swords with, give rise to, keep pace with, keep tabs on, etc. Hence the 
dubious acceptability of ?*cross violent swords with, ?*keep fast pace with, 
?*keep watchful tabs on, etc. Other combinations of this kind are far more 
acceptable, however: keep close tabs on, give sudden rise to. 


Phrasal-prepositional verbs 

There is a further major category of multi-word verbs which will be called 
PHRASAL-PREPOSITIONAL verbs, because they contain, in addition to the 
lexical verb, both an adverb and a preposition as particles. These combi- 
nations are largely restricted to informal English: 


Weare all'looking forward to your party on Saturday. 

He had to put up with a lot of teasing at school. 

Why don't you /ook in on Mrs Johnson on your way back? 
He thinks he can get away with everything. 


À common sign of idiomatic status here, as with other categories, is the © 


existence of a one-word paraphrase: 
put up with = ‘tolerate’ look in on = ‘visit? 


The prepositional passive with such verbs is not too common, and is liable to 
sound cumbersome. Examples such as the following, however, are normal 
and acceptable: 


These tantrums could not be put up with any longer. ['tolerated'] 
The death penalty has been recently done away with. - [abolished’] 
Such problems must be squarely faced up to. [‘confronted’] 
They were looked down on by their neighbours. (‘despised’] 


In addition to the Type I phrasal-prepositional verbs already illustrated, 
there are also Type II ones requiring a direct object: 


fob N off with (esp BrE> 
fix N up (with) 


(where *N' again identifies the object noun phrase). Examples: 


take N out on 
put N up to 


put N down to 
let N inon 
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Don't take it out on me! [‘vent your anger'] 

The manager fobbed me off with a cheap camera. (esp BrE» 
We put our success down to hard work. ['attribute to'] 

I'll let you in on a secret. 


Only the regular passive occurs with these: 


I was fobbed off with a cheap camera. (esp BrE» 
Our success can be put down to careful planning. 
Are you fixed up with a job yet? 


There are two equivalent phrasal-prepositional verbs in which the two noun phrases following 


the verb exchange roles: 


__ [| He fobbed a cheap camera off'on the unsuspecting tourist. 
— | He fobbed the unsuspecting tourist off with a cheap camera. 


Asummary of types of multi-word verb 

We have now reached a point where it will be useful to summarize the various 
categories described in 16.3—9. The picture: which emerges in Table 16.10 is 
a symmetrical one, with three binary contrasts, expressed in the formula: 


verb + direct object + adverb + preposition 


Table 16.10 Principal types of multi-word verbs 


| 
4 Prep- 

Lexical | Direct Prep- .| ositional 
Verb Object `| Adverb į osition Object 

1 (free combination) (A) | come in 

Type I PHRASAL VERB (B)|crop up 

2 (free combination) (A)| send someone |away 

Type II PHRASAL (B)} turn someone | down 

VERB 


3 (free combination)  (A)| come 4 me 
Type I PREPOSITIONAL (B)| come +a problem 


VERB 


4 (free combination) receive i + me 
Type II take someone + a fool 
PREPOSITIONAL VERB 
run +it ` 
come + an answer 


6 (free combination) send someone + the world 
Type Il PHRASAL- (B)} put someone 
PREPOSITIONAL VERB 


+ election 
[a] Examples (A) and (B) of each type illustrate respectively nonidiomatic and idiomatic 
variants. Thus (A) is a free combination, whereas (B) is a multi-word verb. 
[b] The italicized words are those which make up the idiom or lexical unit. 


5 (free combination) 
Type I PHRASAL- 
PREPOSITIONAL VERB 
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Some semantic and syntactic distinctions 

It will also be useful to analyse in a systematic manner three distinctions 
which underlie Table 16.10, and which have been found problematic by those 
dealing with this aspect of English grammar. The three distinctions, which 
have been touched on in preceding sections, are: 


idiomatic versus nonidiomatic status (16.12) 

prepositional verbs versus free combinations of verb + prepositional phrase 
(16.13-15) 

phrasal versus prepositional verbs (16.16) 


The first two of these are gradient rather than clear-cut. 


Semantic criteria for idiomatic status i 

(A) The semantic unity of multi-word verbs can often be manifested in 
replacement by a single-word verb; eg: visit for call for, summon for call 
up, omit for leave out, tolerate for put up with. This criterion, however, is 
not always reliable. First, there are multi-word verbs, like get away with 
and run out of, which do not have one-word paraphrases. Second, there 
are nonidiomatic combinations, such as go across (= cross), go past 
(=pass), and sail around (= circumnavigate) which do have such 
paraphrases. 


(B) The fact that the meaning of an idiom is not predictable from the 
meanings of its parts can be verified by noting that the meaning of the 
verb or particle in the combination does not remain constant when other 
parts of the idiom undergo substitution. This criterion leads us to 
recognize three main categories: 

(i) Free, rionidiomatic constructions, where the individual meanings 
of the components are apparent from their constancy in possible 
substitutions: 


bring’) (in walk) (up 
take | i" run Hee 
Í 
(ii) 'Semi-idiomatic' constructions which are variable but in a more 
limited way. The relation between the verb and particle is similar 
to that between a stem and an affix in word formation (cf App I.5), 
in that the substitution of one verb for another, or one particle for 
anotheri is constrained by limited productivity. In phrasal verbs 
like find out [‘discover’], cut up ['cut into pieces’] and slacken off 
['reduce pace/energy'] the verb word keeps its meaning, whereas 
the meaning of the particle is less easy to isolate. In contrast, it is 
the particle which establishes a family resemblance in the following 


groups: 

‘persistent action’ ‘completion’ 
chatter away fire away drink up break up 
work away beaver away finish up use up 


<BrE) 
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‘aimless behaviour’ ‘endurance’ 
play around mess around draw out eke out 
fool around wait around last out hold out 


Completion can also be signalled by out, as in find out, point out, 
seek out, figure out, work out, etc. 

(iii) ‘Highly idiomatic’ constructions such as bring up [‘rear’], come by 
[‘acquire’], turn up [‘make an appearance’]. These are thoroughly 
idiomatic in that there is no possibility of contrastive substitution: 
bring up/down; come by/past/through; turn up/down; etc. 


Putting a verb in the third category does not necessarily mean, however, 
that its meaning is completely opaque. We can see a metaphorical 
appropriateness in bring up for ‘educate’, and this is only one of many 
idiomatic verbs containing metaphors fairly clearly derived from their 
literal locative interpretations: gloss over (a difficulty); hand down (an 
heirloom), piece together (a story), etc. For our purposes it will be 
convenient in general to treat classes (II) and (III) as multi-word verbs. 


Syntactic criteria for prepositional verbs 

In distinguishing prepositional verbs such as call on [‘visit’] in He called on 
the dean from other sequences of verb + preposition such as called before in 
He called before lunch (ef 16.5), the semantic criteria of idiomaticity must be 
supplemented by syntactic criteria. 

We are chiefly concerned here with Type I verbs, whether these are 
prepositional verbs like call on, or phrasal-prepositional verbs such as put up 
with. How are we to choose between the two analyses of 16.5, that of SVO 
(with a prepositional object) and that of SVA (or in the case of phrasal- 
prepositional verbs, S V A A)? First, there are good reasons for arguing that 
even an idiomatic case like He called on the dean contains a phrase boundary 
between the verb and the particle: 


(A) The whole prepositional phrase may be fronted, eg in questions: 
On whom did he call? 


(B) An adverb can be inserted between the verb and the particle: 
He called unexpectedly on the dean. 
(C) The prepositional phrase can be isolated in other constructions; eg 


(optionally) in responses, in coordinate constructions, or in comparative 
' constructions: 


3s E whom did he call? 

` | Who(m) did he call on? 
Did he call on the dean or (on) his friend? 
He calls on the dean more often than (on) his friend. 


} B: (On) his mother. 


We do not reject the S V A analysis, therefore, but rather we offer the SVO 
analysis as, to varying degrees, a suitable alternative. 
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The prepositional passive 

We will accept the possibility of turning the prepositional complement into 
the subject of a passive sentence (cf 3.64) as one criterion favouring the SVO 
analysis. This construction, which leaves the preposition DEFERRED 


(‘stranded’) in its post-verbal position, will be called the PREPOSITIONAL 
PASSIVE. Contrast: 


The dean was called on. 
The war was put up with. 


“Lunch was called after. 
*Andy was gone out with. 


Notice that ambiguous combinations like arrive at take the passive only 
when the preposition is part of an idiom: 


We arrived at a station. 
We arrived at a conclusion. 


~ * A station was arrived at. 
^ Aconclusion was arrived at. 


Combinations of verb and prepositional phrase which are awkward in brief 
sentences can, however, become more tolerable with an enlarged context: 


?*This office has been called|phoned from. 
This office has been called|phoned from so many times that it was natural 
to assume that it was the source of the latest call. 


Here are some more usual cases of the prepositional: passive, where the 
passive verb is a Type I prepositional verb: 


Though something very different from ordinary forest iE GE 
is called for, the trées in the parks do need the forester’s skilled 
consideration. 

This matter, will have to be deait with immediately. 

Other possibilities are talked of by many of our colleagues. 

If a woman with a university degree rejects a career for marriage, her 
education is not to be thought of as thrown away unless we count the 
family arena of no importance. 


Other prepositional passives are: 


be asked for ' bedone for be shouted at 
be believed in| — be hoped for Nbe stared at 
be talked to be done away with be sent away for 


However, the passive is also quite acceptable with prepositions which have 
a locative meaning, and which on other grounds (eg the wh-question criterion 
of 16.15) must be judged as introducing a prepositional phrase of place: 


They must hdve played on this field last week. [1a] 
~ This field must have been played on last week. [1b] 
Visitors are not to sit on these Louis XV chairs. | [2a] 
~ These Louis XV chairs are not to be sat on. [2b] 
Primitive men once lived in these caves. [3a] 
~ These caves were once lived in by primitive men. [35] 


Wecannot, therefore, invariably regard the prepositional passive as a marker 
of a prepositional verb. Rather, the passive is primarily an indicator of the 
fact that the prepositional complement is being treated as an affected 


Note 
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participant in the clause (cf 10:19, 10. 21). For example, in [1b] and [2b] 
above, the function of the passive is not merely to obtain end focus, but to 
imply that the subject of the passive clause refers to an object affected by the 
(unspecified) agent’s action. The acceptability of the passive is thus accounted 
for in terms of clause participant roles (10.18f), as well as in terms of 
convention or idiomatic status. Both factors play a role in making the passive 
select the abstract metaphorical meaning in: 


~ *The tunnel was gone into. 
~ The problem was gone into. 


They went into the tunnel. 
They went into the problem. 


We may, in fact, recognize a strong association between these factors, and 
therefore between prepositional passives and prepositional verbs. 


The prepositional passive is paralleled by a similar prepositional use in -ed participle clauses : 
The shop broken into last week has now been reopened. 

‘Prepositional participles’ can also be converted into adjectives: the hoped-for arrival of the relief 

force; the much-talked-about visit of the Pope. There are also ‘pseudo-passive’ (cf3.77) occurrences 

of prepositional verbs, as in J was feeling got at (informal. The hyphen, in predicative position, 

is generally omitted. 


The criterion of question forms 

The second criterion for prepositional verbs is the formation of wh-questions 
with the pronouns who(m) and what (for personal and nonpersonal 
prepositional objects respectively), rather than with adverbial question forms 
such as where, when, how, or why: 


John called on her. ~ Who(m) did John call on? 
John looked for it. ~ What did John look for? 
Contrast: 


~ Where did John call from? 
~ When did John call? 


John called from the office. 
John called after lunch. 


Once again, the criterion is not clear-cut. There is firstly considerable overlap 
between the two question types: She died of pneumonia could be an answer 
either to the question How did she die? or (more usually) to the question What 
did she die of? Secondly, there are many types of prepositional phrases which 
are classified as adjuncts (cf 8.13, 9.14 — 53) but which regularly correspond 
with questions in who(m) or what. These are classes of adjunct for which 
English lacks an interrogative adverb, such as adjuncts of accompaniment: 


A: With whom did Peter go fishing? [1a] 
* | Who(m) did Peter go fishing with? [1b] 
B: ((He went fishing) with) his brother. [2] 


The with-phrase in [2] can only be questioned by the interrogative pronoun 
who(m) in [la] and [1b]; and yet the mobility and optionality of the with- 
phrase, as shown in [3], are signs of its adverbial status: 


Peter (, with his brother,) went fishing. [31 


Since none of the criteria for prepositional or phrasal-prepositional verbs are 


Note 
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compelling, it is best to think of the boundary of these categories as a scale, 
such as that depicted i in Fig 16.15: 


V pass Qhro No Qi. 


E + + The police have asked for details. [4] 
+ + - The queen slept in this bed. [5] 
= + + White wine goes with poultry. [6] 
— + - She died of pneumonia. {7] 
= E + His job also comes into the picture. [8] 
- - - She left before noon. {9] 


Voas = Passive Q,,. = pronoun wh-word Q,4, = adverb wh-word 


Fig 16.15 


Of these, [4] is a clear case of a prepositional verb, while [5] and [6] are 
marginally in that class. The matrix is so arranged that the larger the number 
of pluses, the stronger the characteristics of the prepositional verb. For this 
reason, the wh-adverb criterion is expressed in a negative form, ie a plus in 
this column means ‘the prepositional verb cannot be the answer to a wh- 


adverb’. Ask for in [4] is thus the combination which most clearly meets the - 


requirements of the SVO analysis, and left before in [9], being least like a 
prepositional verb, is to be analysed with equal clarity as: 


She [S] left [V] before noon [A]. 


Itis perhaps surprising that [8], with its idiomatic character, scores so low on 
the prepositional verb scale. This is because in this sentence not only the 
verb and particle (come into) but also the object (the picture) is part of the 
idiom, a factor which inhibits the passive and interrogative transforms of 
thesentence. — ; 

An additional ériterion for prepositional verbs is our unwillingness to have 
the preposition cut off from the lexical verb by fronting the whole prepositional 
phrase in (eg) wh-questions and relative clauses (cf 11.14, 17.97): 


A: ?* After whom did she look? 
A:  Who(m)did she look after? 


A: With wher did she agree? ^N M 
A: Who(m) did she agree with j B: She agreed with Jim. 


Similarly What did she wish for? is fully acceptable, but not ?For what did she 
wish? By this test, look after and wish for come closer to the ideal prepositional 
verb than does agree with. 


} B: She looked after Jim. 


In addition to the mentioned wh-pronouns who(m) and what, there are other question forms with 
the determiners what and which; eg [5] could answer the question: 

Which bed did the queen sleep in? - 
This alternative construction is ignored for the purposes of the above matrix. 


Criteria for distinguishing phrasal and prepositional verbs 
The question here is not one of gradience, but of how to distinguish two 
superficially like constructions, that of a Type I prepositional verb like call 


F 
4d 
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on in He called on the dean, and that of a Type II phrasal verb such as call up 
in He called up the dean (cf 16.6). 
The differences are both syntactic and phonological: 


(a) The particle of a phrasal verb can stand either before or after the noun 
phrase following the verb, but that of the prepositional verb must (unless 
deferred) precede the noun phrase. 

(b) When the noun phrase following the verb is a personal pronoun, the 
pronoun precedes the particle in the case of a phrasal verb, but follows 
the particle in the case of a prepositional verb. 

(c) An adverb (functioning as adjunct) can often be inserted between verb 
and particle in prepositional verbs, but not in phrasal verbs. 

(d) The particle of the phrasal verb cannot precede a relative pronoun at the 
beginning of a relative clause. 

(e) Similarly, the particle of a phrasal verb cannot precede the interrogative 
word at the beginning of a wh-question. 

(f) The particle of a phrasal verb is normally stressed (cf 16.6), and in final 
position normally bears the nuclear tone, whereas the particle of a 
prepositional verb is normally unstressed and has the ‘tail’ of the nuclear 
tone which falls on the lexical verb (cf App II.15). 


These criteria are displayed in Table 16.16: 


Table 16.16 Diagnostic frames for phrasal and prepodionát verbs 


TYPEI PREPOSITIONAL VERB TYPE II PHRASAL VERB 


call on = ‘visit’ call up = ‘summon’ 


They called up the dean. 


) They called on the dean. 
~ ` They called the dean up. 


~ *They called the dean on. 


= 
(3 


(b) They called on him. 
~ *They called him on. 


They called him up. 
~ *They called up him. 


(c) They called angrily on the dean. 
(d) the man on whom they called 
(e) On which man did they call? 
(f) Which man did they CALL on? 


*They called angrily up the dean. 

*the man up whom they called 

*Up which man did they call? 
Which man did they call Up? 


Other multi-word verb constructions 
Apart from the types of multi-word verb summarized in Table 16.10, some 
other idiomatic verb constructions may be briefly noted. 


(a) VERB-ADJECTIVE COMBINATIONS 
These are similar to phrasal verbs. Compare: 


Meg put the cloth straight. Meg put the cat out. 


Like phrasal verbs, verb-adjective combinations form cohesive units; but 


unlike phrasal verbs, some of them allow comparative modification: 


John didn't put { fi | as Meg. 


Note 
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They may be either copular (clause pattern :SVC), or complex transitive 
(clause pattern SVOC): 


SVC: break even, plead guilty, lie low 
SVOC: cut N short, work N loose, rub N dry 


Sometimes the idiom contains additional elements, such as an infinitive (play 
hard to get) or a preposition (ride roughshod over . . .). 
(The ‘N’ above indicates a direct object in the case of transitive examples.) 


(b) VERB-VERB COMBINATIONS 
In these idiomatic constructions (cf 3.49-51, 16.52), the second verb is 
nonfinite, and may be either an infinitive: 


make do with, make (N) do, let (N) go, let (N) be 
or a participle, with or without a following preposition: 


put paid to, get rid of, have done with ; 
leave N standing, send N packing, knock N flying, get going 


(c) VERBS GOVERNING TWO PREPOSITIONS 
These are a further variant on prepositional verbs: 


It developed from a small club into a mass organization in three years. 


Similarly: struggle with N for N, compete with N for N, apply to N for N, talk 
to N about N. Normally either one or both prepositional phrases can be 
omitted ; eg: ‘ 


It developed into a mass organization in three years. 


To end this suryey of verb idioms and their grammatical characteristics, mention may be made 
of rare pattern$ such as make sure/certain followed by a that-clause; see fit followed by a fo- 
Se dota i iios 

infinitive; and verb -- noun combinations such as turn turtle and turn traitor. 


Y 
$ 


Verbs in relation to verb complementation 

In 16.20-67 we survey types of verb complementation, before turning to 
adjective complementation (16.68—83), and (more briefly) to noun comple- 
mentation (16.84—5). Many verbs are versatile enough to allow several 
complement tion types (cf the discussion, for example, of get in 10.3). It is 
therefore likely to be misleading to talk of ‘intransitive verbs’, ‘monotransitive 
verbs’, ‘complex transitive verbs’, etc. Rather, it is often better to say that 
verbs have ‘monotransitive use’, ‘monotransitive complementation’, etc. 
Although one verb may belong to a number of different complementation 
types, it is usually possible to observe a common ground of meaning in the 
various uses. 

For each type of complementation, we give a list of verbs belonging to that 
pattern. No claim of completeness is made for these lists: when the 
membership of a type is small, a fairly exhaustive list of verbs is given, 
whereas when the membership is very large (as in the case of intransitive 
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verbs, or monotransitive verbs with a noun phrase object), we can give only 
a sample of common verbs. In any case, it should be borne in mind that the 
list of verbs conforming to a given pattern is difficult to specify exactly: there 
are many differences between one variety of English and another in respect 
of individual verbs, and many cases of marginal acceptability. 


The term ‘valency’ (or *valence") is sometimes used, instead of complementation, for the way in 
which a verb determines the kinds and number of elements that can accompany it in the clause. 
Valency, however, includes the subject of the clause, which is excluded (unless extraposed) from 
complementation. 


Verbs in intransitive function 
Where no complementation occurs, the verb is said to have an INTRANSITIVE 
use. Three types of verb may be mentioned in this category: 


(I) *PURE' INTRANSITIVE VERBS, which do not take an object at all (or at 
least do so only very rarely): 


John has arrived. Your views do not matter. 


Examples: 
appear die fall ^ happen rise 
come digress | go lie wait 


(II) VERBS WHICH CAN ALSO BE TRANSITIVE WITH THE SAME MEANING, and 
without a change in the subject-verb relationship. Informally, such 
verbs can be described as having an ‘understood object’ (cf App 1.54): 


He smokes (a pipe). Iam reading (a book). 


But in some cases the intransitive verb acquires a more specific 
meaning, so that a particular kind of object is ‘understood’; eg: John 
drinks heavily [‘drinks alcohol’}. 


Examples: 
approach drive help pass win 
drink enter leave play write 


(III) VERBS WHICH CAN ALSO BE TRANSITIVE, but where the semantic 
connection between subject and verb is different in the two cases; eg 
the intransitive use has an affected participant as subject (cf 10.21/), 
whereas the transitive use has an agentive as subject (cf App 1.54): 


The door opened slowly. cf: Mary opened the door. 

The car stopped. cf: He stopped the car. 
Examples: 

begin close increase turn walk 

change drop move unite — work 
Type (III) also includes intransitive verbs with MUTUAL PARTICIPATION 
(cf 13.60), as in: 


I have met you. ~ We have met. 
The bus collided with the car. ~ The bus and car collided. 


Intransitive verbs are numerous, particularly in categories (IT) and 
(III). 
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[a] The following are examples of intransitive (ie Type I) phrasal verbs (ef 16.3): 
fall out ['quarrel'] make off ['escape'] pass away ['die"] 
blow over [of a storm, etc] Jall back ['retreat'] catch on ['understand'] 
come off[‘succeed’] make up {‘end a quarrel} pull up [‘stop’] 
look up ['improve"] fall through ['fail'] crop up ['occur'] 
come out [bloom] pass out ['faint'] opt out [of a choice] 
come to ['become conscious] fail off {‘decline’] : 
Further examples are to be found in 16.3. 
[b] Category (I) includes the intransitive verbs /ie and rise, which are sometimes confused by 
native speakers with their transitive counterparts /ay and raise, because of their formal similarity. 


A similar correspondence exists between fail (intransitive) and fell (transitive); eg: They felled a 
tree. 


Types of verb complementation 


There are four main types of complementation to consider: : 


[A] Copular, eg: John is only a boy. 

: (B] Monotransitive, eg: 7 have caught a big fish. 
[C] Complex transitive, eg: She called him a hero. 
[D] Ditransitive, eg: He gave Mary a doll. 


Although these complementation types have already been generally discussed 
in 2.16 and elsewhere, it is necessary now to list the verbs of each type in 
more detail, paying particular attention to the active-passive relation (cf 
3.69ff). In this survey, we shall also list variants on the above patterns; for 
example, cases where the verb is followed by a finite or nonfinite clause. Such 
variants will be distinguished by numbers: [A1], [B2], etc. The various sub- 
types of complementation under these headings are illustrated in Table 16.20. 

In addition, we shall use where necessary the suffixes ‘ph’ (for phrasal 
verbs), ‘pr’ (for prepositional verbs), and ‘ph-pr’ (for phrasal-prepositional 
verbs). For example, [B4ph-pr] will refer to a class of phrasal-prepositional 
verbs taking a: wh-clause as prepositional object (eg: find out about whether 
...). It is not always necessary to recognize such detailed classifications, but 
it is useful to be able to do so when the occasion arises. Two points may be 
noted about complementation of multi-word verbs. First, a phrasal verb 
cannot normally be interrupted by a clause as object: 


He left off driving a car. ~ *He left driving a car off. 


Second, a Type I prepositional or phrasal-prepositional verb is appropriately 
classified, for the purposes of complementation, as monotransitive, since the 
prepositional object is analogous (eg with respect to the active-passive 
relation) to a direct object (cf 16.14). In general, multi-word verbs behave 
like other verbs of the same general type, and we will make a point of 
mentioning them or listing them separately only when they are numerous or 
where there is something special to be noted about them. 
(Note: in Table 16.20, +S = ‘with subject’; —S = ‘without subject’.) 


16.21 
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Table 16.20 Verb complementation types 


Section 


Variants Example 
COPULAR (Types SVC and SVA) 
[A1] Adjectival C, The girl seemed restless. (16.21) 
[A2] Nominal C, William is my friend. (16.22) 
[A3] Adverbial complementation The kitchen is downstairs. (16.24) 
MONOTRANSITIVE (Type SVO) 
[Bl] Noun phrase as O Tom caught the ball. (16.26) 
(with passive) 
[B2] Noun phrase as O Paul lacks confidence. (16.27) 
(without passive) 
[B3] That-clause as O Ithink that we have met. (16.30) 
[B4] Wh-clause as O Can you guess what she said? (16.35) 
[B5] Wh-infinitive as O I earned how to sail a boat. (16.37) 
[B6] To-infinitive(—S) asO We've decided to move house. (16.38) 
[B7] -Ing clause (— S) as O She enjoys playing squash. (16.39) 
[B8] To-infinitive (+S) as O They want us to help. (16.41) 
[B9] -Ing clause (+S) as O I hate the children quarrelling. (16.42) 
COMPLEX TRANSITIVE (Types SVOC and SVOA) 
[C1] Adjectival C, That music drives me mad. (16.44) 
[C2] Nominal C, They named the ship ‘Zeus’. (16.46) 
[C3] O + adverbial I left the key at home. (16.48) 
[C4] O + to-infinitive They knew him to be a spy. (16.50) 
[C5] O + bare infinitive I saw her leave the room. (16.52) 
[C6] O + -ing clause I heard someone shouting. (16.53) 
[C7] O + -ed clause I got the watch repaired. (16.54) 
DITRANSITIVE (Type SVOO) 
[D1] Noun phrases as O; & Og They offered her some food. (16.55) 
[D2] With prepositional O Please say something to us. (16.56) 
[D3] O; + that-clause They told me that I was ill. (16.59) 
[D4) O; + wh-clause He asked me what time it was. (16.61) 
[D5] O; + wh-infinitive clause Mary showed us what to do. (16.62) 
[D6] O; + to-infinitive I advised Mark to see a doctor. (16.63) 


Within the sub-types [A1], [A2], etc it is sometimes valuable to distinguish 
additional semantic sub-types, for which the roman numerals (i), (ii), etc will 
be used. Other distinguishing marks applied to verbs in the following sections 
will be explained where they occur. 


Copular complementation 


[A1] Adjective phrase as subject complement 

A verb is said to have COPULAR complementation when it is followed by a 
subject complement (C,) or a predication adjunct (cf 2.16, 2.22, 8.26f), and 
when this element cannot be dropped without changing the meaning of the 
verb. The verb in such a clause is a COPULAR (or linking) verb, and is 
equivalent in function to the principal copula, the verb be. Copular verbs fall 
into two main classes, according to whether the subject complement has the 
role of CURRENT ATTRIBUTE or of RESULTING ATTRIBUTE (cf 10.20). This 


Note 
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distinction corresponds to that between CURRENT copulas and RESULTING 
copulas (cf conclusive verbs, 4.35). Normally, current copulas are stative (cf 


: 4.28ff), and cannot cooccur with the progressive aspect. 


The distinction is illustrated below with an adjectival complement, the 


` first kind of complementation we will consider: 


CURRENT: The girl seemed very restless. 
RESULTING: The girl became very restless. 


_ The following is a fairly full list of verbs regularly used in this pattern, 


together with typical adjectival complements: 


CURRENT RESULTING 
(i) be (friendly) [N] (iv) become (older) [N] 
Gi) appear (happy) [N] come (true) 
feel (annoyed) [N] end up (happy) [N] 
look (pretty) [N] get (ready) 
seem (very restless) [N] go (sour) 
smell (sweet) ' grow (tired) 
sound (surprised) [N] prove (rather useful) [N] 
taste (bitter) turn (cold) [N] 
iii) remain (uncertain turn out (fortunate) [N] 
"n keep "ina HM wind up (drunk) [N] (informal) 
stay (motionless) [N] 


End up, turn out, and wind up are copular phrasal verbs. The verbs marked | 
[N] in the list also occur with a noun phrase complement (though not all with : 


the same freedom or acceptability; cf 16.22). The roman numerals in the list 
identify semantic groups which are discussed in 16.24 below. 

In addition to the copular verbs above, there are verbs which have this 
function with severe restrictions on the words occurring in the complement 
(cf 10.16). The restriction may be a lexical restriction to certain idiomatic 
verb-adjective, sequences such as rest assured (cf 16.17), or it may be a 
semantic restriction (eg the meaning of blush restricts the adjective to a subset 
of colour words: blush scarlet, but not *blush green). Some examples are given 
below, with typical adjective complements: 


CURRENT | 


RESULTING 
(v) burn (low) : (vi) blush (bright red) 
lie (flat) : : Jall (silent) 
loom (large) : fall down (dead) 
play (rough) [N] freeze (solid) 
plead (innocent) run (wild) 
rest (assured) slam (shut) 
stand (firm) [N] spring (open) 
stand up (straight) wax (eloquent) <archaic)> 


Many of these verbs resemble intransitive verbs, the complement being 
added almost as.an optional specifier. 


[a] Go is current in go hungry/naked, but is normally resulting elsewhere, as in go [= ‘become’] 
sourfred/wild{mad. 


16.22 
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[b] Die as in: He died young/poor, etc does not fit easily into either of the categories listed. The 
verb die itself is conclusive, but the complement which follows it refers to a current attribute. 
The meaning is: 'He was young/poor, etc at the time of his death’, 


[A2] Noun phrase as subject complement 
Again, the verb be is the principal copula used in this pattern: 


William is my friend. Oslo seems a pleasant city. 


The verbs marked [N] in 16.21 can be used with noun phrase complements, 
as well as with adjective phrase complements. The following list of such 
verbs is fairly full. However, it should be noted that especially in American 
English, there is a tendency to avoid this construction with certain verbs. 
Instead, both AmE and BrE prefer an infinitive construction (Type [B6] in 


16.38 below) with to be following the finite verb: 
It appears the only solution. ~ It appears to be the only solution. 


There is also, especially in informal AmE, a tendency to prefer a construction 
in which a copular verb is followed by like (cf 16.24 Note [a]) : 


It seems ike the only solution. 


CURRENT RESULTING — 
(i) be (my friend) (iv) become (an expert) 
(ii) appear! (the only solution): end up (her slave) 

feel! (a fool) prove (his equal) 

look! (a fine day) turn (traitor) 

seem (a genius) turn out (a success/disaster) 


Jouk d' (a reasonable idea) wind up (a millionaire) (informal 


(iii) remain (good friends) 


The classes (i-iv) match those in 16.21. (On the omission of the article in the 
complement in become president, etc, cf 5.42.) The superscript ‘1’ indicates 
that such verbs do not often occur in this pattern but (particularly in AmE) 
are preferred in the construction with to be or like (see above). 


[a] With a noun phrase complement, feel has the meaning ‘have the sensation of being . . ."; but 
with an adjective complement, it has not only this meaning (as in She felt ill), but also the 
meaning of ‘cause a sensation . . .', as in The table felt rough (cf 4.29f). 
[b] The noun phrase following act as, count as, pose as, pass for and similar combinations is in a 
copular relation with the subject, and these combinations may be reasonably described as 
*copular prepositional verbs’ on the analogy of intransitive and transitive prepositional verbs (of 
16.5-7; also 16.47). Corresponding to these constructions with current meaning are resulting 
copular prepositional verbs such as change into, grow into, and turn into, with the general meaning 
of ‘become’. Note the near-synonymy of He turned traitor and He turned into a traitor. 
[c] Some verbs occur more marginally in the above patterns; eg: stay in They stayed good friends. 
Turn as in turn traitor is formulaic, and is more or less restricted to a small number of 
combinations. 
[d] One or two verbs such as make and part can appear with a noun phrase complement, but not 
with an adjective phrase complement: 

They parted the best of friends. 

They make a charming couple. 
(In a sentence like They parted friendly once more, friendly once more would be not a complement, 
but a verbless clause; cf 10.16, 14.9.) 


16.23 


Note 
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Semantic notes on copular verbs 

The main verb be is the most central copular verb, and the most neutral in 

meaning. It is also overwhelmingly the most common. Although it generally 

has current and stative meaning, notice should be taken of its use also in 

reference to events and activities: 1 
There was a roar as the ball bounced off the goalpost. JÁ 

You're being very helpful. (cf 4.31) 


In some cases, be is close in meaning to become: 


Ann will be a qualified nurse next year. 
Cora was angry when she heard about the accident. 


As the-lists in 16.21-2 show, copular verbs apart from be fall into three 
classes. First, there is the division between current and resulting verbs; then 
the current verbs divide further into ‘verbs of seeming’ (ii) (including seem, 
appear, and the perception verbs look, sound, etc), and ‘verbs of remaining’ 
(iii) such as remain, stay, and keep. The resulting verbs (iv) are in the main 
‘verbs of becoming’, but their meanings differ in detail, as we shall now briefly 
show. 

Become is a process verb (cf 4.34), placing emphasis on the duration of the 
change, whereas get places more emphasis on the agency behind the event or 
on the result of the change: Get ready! but not *Become ready! Go and turn 
tend to refer to changes which happen in spite of human agency, and 
therefore are often used for deteriorations: go mad; go wild; go sour; go stale; 
turn livid; turn white [of hair]; turn sour. Turn more especially seems to apply 
to natural changes from one state to its opposite: turn green|brown [of leaves]; 
turn fine|cold [of weather]; turn ripe (BrE». Grow is also associated with 
natural changes, especially with gradual changes (grow old, grow tall), and is 
likely to occur with comparative adjectives as in grow cooler, grow more 
content. In many cases, more than one verb can occur with the same adjective, 
and it is difficult to give precise conditions for selecting one rather than 
another. 


i 
Come is very restricted as a copular verb, but it makes an interesting contrast with go in examples 
like go wrong/come\right. The association of go with deterioration (go rotten, etc) is complemented 
by the association of come with improvement in come true, etc. These associations may be 
connected with the positive and negative direction (from the speaker's viewpoint) of come and 
go as verbs of motion. 


[A3] Complementation by an adjunct 
The principal jcopula that allows an adverbial as complementation is once 
again be. The complementing adverbials, termed predication adjuncts in this 
function, are mainly space adjuncts (cf 8.3, 8.39f): 
The children are at the zoo. The kitchen is downstairs. 
but time adjuncts too are common with an eventive subject (cf 8.76): 
The party will be at nine. The outing is tomorrow. 


and other types of predication adjunct are grammatical (for further examples 
cf 10,10). 


Note 
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Get and keep are two more copular verbs which occur specifically. with 
place adjuncts (or adjuncts metaphorically related to these): 


Get off that chair! 
How did you get here? 


At last we got home. 
They kept out of trouble. 


Be, get, and keep are clearly copular verbs in this function because of their 
inability to occur without the adjunct: *The children are; *At last we got; 
*They kept. More marginally, other verbs such as live, come, go, remain, Stay, 
stand, lie belong to this category (cf 8.27). These also occur as intransitive 
verbs with roughly the same locative (or abstract locative) meaning, but are 
in many contexts felt to be incomplete unless some complementation is 
added: 


My aunt fives in Shropshire. 
?* My aunt fives. 


The need for the verb to be followed by some complementation is perhaps 
strongest in pure locative statements such as Cannes lies on the French Riviera. 
Whereas verbs like /ive and lie show the resemblance of adverbial comple- 
mentation to the ‘zero complementation’ of intransitive verbs, verbs like 
remain, stay, come, go, turn, and grow show its similarity to copular 
complementation by adjective phrases. The parallel is brought out by pairs 
such as: ; 


He turned red. She grew tall. 
He turned into a monster. She grew into a fine woman. 


However, for our purposes it will be preferable to treat sequences such as 
turn into and grow into as copular prepositional verbs (cf 16.22 Note [b]. 


[a] The verbs of ‘seeming’ (cf 16.23) seem, appear, look, sound, feel, smell, and taste are 
complemented by an adverbial clause beginning as if (or less frequently as though) in sentences 
such as the following: 

Jill looked as if she had seen a ghost. 

It seems as if the weather is improving. 
(In a similar meaning, appear and seem can also be followed by a that-clause; cf 16.34.) An 
alternative construction is one in which the as if clause is replaced by a phrase introduced by 
like: 

That music sounds like Mozart. [ie ‘like the music of Mozart'] 

Bill /ooks (just) like his father. 
After the same verbs, one also frequently hears clauses introduced by /ike, but these are often 
regarded as nonstandard: Jt seems like the weather is improving. 
[b] There is also a curious idiomatic use of feel like (cf 16.22 Note {a}) meaning ‘want’: 

I feel like a cup of coffee. 
Arguably, this is not copular; it belongs rather to the category of monotransitive prepositional 
verbs [Bl pr] (cf 16.28). 
[c] More exceptional cases of verbs with adverbial complementation are: 

(i) behave followed by an adverbial of manner: 


He behaved ba a prisoner of conscience. 


(However, behave can also occur intransitively or reflexively as in: Why don't you behave 


(yourself) ?) 
(ii) last and take followed by an adverbial of measure (duration): 


. took 
The haymaking lasted (for) a week. 


Study guide 


33 DMyisisuenee coy» lane! 
A has never travel B has never travelled C is never travelled 
D has never been travelled E have never travelled 
Ad — dL T that woman before, but | can't remember where. 
A I see B | seen C I've saw D I've seen E I've seeing 
35 OWALON Se... een S married? ‘Since 2007: 
A you are B you have been C has you been D are you E have you been 
36 Doyou kuon iea a NE E her for a long time’ 
Alknew — Blveknown | Clknow | Diam knowing 
37 Richard has been in Canada cenene ; 
A for six months B since six months C six months ago D in six months 
3.8 Enen Glial TROIAM HO) our E nescence tie areas à 
A For ten minutes. B Since ten minutes. C Ten minutes ago. 
D In ten minutes. 
39 Ve a holiday last year. 
A dont have Bhaventhad C hasn't had D didnt have E didnt had 
3.10 Wigs RE CERES on Sunday afternoon? | couldn't find you. 
A you were B you have been C was you D have you been E were you 
Passive 
4.1 TME er) ee eee 100 years ago. 
A is built Bis building C was building ^ D was built E built 
42 US m E to the party last week. 
A didn't invite B didn't invited C weren't invited D wasn't invited 
E haven't been invited 
43 ENRETE eS born?  'In Cairo: 
A you are B you were C was you D are you E were you 
44 MY caris 20 ne Genera, e ; 
A is being repaired Bis repairing C have been repaired D repaired 
E repairs 
45 I| nite (aal Cay bass. I niet tm ; 
A they've been stolen B they are stolen C they've stolen 
D they're being stolen 
Verb forms 
5.1 |: — RN , sO we didn't need an umbrella. 
A wasn't rained B wasnt rain C didn't raining D wasn't raining 
5.2 Somebody eo thishwindow, 


A has broke B has broken C has breaked D has break 
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In the case of take the duration adverbial is obligatory, since the verb entails the 
completion of the task. In the.case of /ast, the adverbial is omissible in such examples as: 
The hot weather won't last. ` 


Monotransitive complementation 

Verbs used in monotransitive function require a direct object, which may be 
a noun phrase, a finite clause, or a nonfinite clause. In addition to these 
categories the verb may be a Type I prepositional verb (cf 16.5) or phrasal~ 
prepositional verb (cf 16.9), which for our present purposes will be treated as 
analogous to a verb with a direct object. We will begin by considering the 
straightforward case of verbs with a noun phrase as direct object, and then 
continue with variants of this basic pattern. 


Complementation by a noun phrase as direct object 


[B1] With the passive 
Direct objects are typically noun phrases which may become the subject of a 
corresponding passive clause: 


Tom caught the ball. ~ The ball was caught (by Tom). 


(On the limitations of the passive transformation, cf 3.67f.) Common 
examples of monotransitive verbs allowing the passive are: 


begin desire . get love pass support 
believe | do hear make produce take 
bite : doubt help marry receive use 
bring ` end hold mean remember visit 
call 1 enjoy keep meet require want 
carry | expect know mind say wash 
close | feel lead move see waste 
cut ; find like need start watch 
describe \ follow lose obtain study win 


Some of these verbs, such as end and move, belong to types which can be 
either intransitive or transitive (cf 16.19). Something of the range of 
monotransitive verbs can be seen by dividing them into semantic groups 
according to the kinds of subject and object that they take: 


(i) Typically animate subject + typically concrete object: 


Professor Dobbs won the prize. 
~ The prize was won (by Professor Dobbs). 
carry ' cover examine see throw win 
clean eat lower stop watch write 


(ii) Typically animate subject + either concrete or abstract object: 


Everybody understood the problem. 
~ The problem was understood (by everybody). 
abolish define ^ explain invent report utter 
cover discuss forget lose rule win 


Note 
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(iii) Typically animate subject + typically animate object: 
Mrs Wood liked the new neighbours. 
~ The new neighbours were liked (by Mrs Wood). 
admire despise hug kiss reject ridicule 
beat flatter kill meet respect support 


(iv) Typically concrete or abstract subject + animate object: 


The news shocked our family. 
~ Our family was shocked (by the news). 
affect bother fascinate incense satisfy trouble 
appal deceive grieve please surprise upset 


The following is a sample of monotransitive (or Type II) phrasal verbs (Blph] with typical 
objects. Further examples are illustrated in 16.4. 
back up {‘support’ someone] fet down ('disappoint' someone] 


blow down (a tree) make up (a story) 

break off (negotiations) pass over (a question) 

bring about (a change) put across (an idea) 

burn down (a house) put off (an appointment) 
draw up (a contract) tell off ['tebuke' someone] 
fill out (a form) turn off (the light) 

knock down (someone) win over ['convince' someone] 


These, like the verbs in (i-iv) above, can be used in the passive voice. 


[B2] Without the passive 
A few stative monotransitive verbs, the most common of which is have, 
normally do not allow a passive transformation: 


They have a nice house. ~ *A nice house is had (by them). 


These so-called MIDDLE VERBS, including have, lack, fit, suit, and resemble, are 
discussed in detail in 10.14. 


A related type of verb is found in expressions of measure such as cost ten dollars; weigh 20 kilos; 
but these can equally well be analysed as having an obligatory adjunct as complementation, 
since How much . . .? is an alternative question to What . . .? in eliciting this kind of expression 
asa reply: i 

A: What ) does it m B: Ten dollars. 

A: How much weigh? B: Twenty kilos. 


Variants of monotransitive complementation 


Complementation by noun phrase as prepositional object 


[Bipr] Prepositional verbs 

Although verbs such as /ook at have been classified as "Type I prepositional 
verbs’ (those without a direct object; cf 16.5), in the analysis of complemen- 
tation they fit more happily with monotransitive rather than intransitive 
verbs, This is partly because of the resemblance of the prepositional object 
to a direct object, eg in accepting a passive voice (cf 16.14), though usually 
with some awkwardness of style: 
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The management paid for his air fares. 
~ His air fares were paid for by the management. 


But also when a prepositional verb is followed by a that-clause or a to- 
infinitive clause, the preposition disappears, and the prepositional object 
merges with the direct object of the monotransitive pattern. Compare the 
following two series, (A) with a prepositional verb and (B) with an ordinary 
monotransitive verb: 


on the meeting. 

on it. 

on meeting each other. 
on when to meet. 
(that) they would meet. 
to meet each other. 


(A) They agreed 


the meeting. 

it. 

meeting each other. 
when to meet. 
(that) they had met. 
to meet each other. 


(B) They remembered 


Yet the preposition omitted before a that-clause can reappear in the 
corresponding passive: That they should meet was agreed (on), even in 
extraposition (cf 18.33//), where the preposition immediately follows the 
passive verb phrase: 


It was agreed (on) eventually that they should meet. 


Examples of Type I prepositional verbs are: 


account for concentrate on look after/at/on/to 
addto  : conform to object to 

adjust to | ` consent to part with 

admitto ; contribute to pay for 

agree withjon/to deal with pray for 

aim at/for ; decide on preach about/on 
allow for ' dwell (up)on provide for 

apply for | enlarge (up)on quarrel about] with 
argue about hear about[of read about 
arrange for : hint at refer to 

ask for hope for rejoice at 

attend to | insist on rely on 

believe in ; interfere with resort to 

call for|(up)on learn about run for 

care for lecture about|on speak about/on 
comment on listen to take to 

complain about live on think about/of 
conceive of long for wish for 


Note [a] When to precedes an infinitive, it is an infinitive marker (as in forget to meet her) and not a 
preposition; when it precedes an -ing participle, however, it is a preposition (as in-She consented 
to getting engaged). Other examples of to in a prepositional verb preceding an -ing clause are: 


1 
I 


16.29 


16.30 


He admitted to doing his bit. 
This amounts to doing nothing. - 
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I confess to telling a lie. 
She took to playing golf. 


[b] Prepositions may combine with that to form complex subordinators such as in that, save that, 
except that (cf 14.12). : 

[c] In general, choice of preposition is the same for morphologically related verbs and nouns: 
refer to ~ reference to; believe in ~ belief in, etc. There are exceptions, however: hope as a verb is 
followed by for, while the corresponding noun construction has of: He hopes for success, but His 
hope of success. 


[Biph-pr] Phrasal—prepositional verbs 

Type I PHRASAL-PREPOSITIONAL VERBS also take a prepositional object. As 
we saw in 16.9, such verbs can, like prepositional verbs, occur in the passive 
(eg: She dealt with the problem ~ The problem was dealt with); but many of 
them are awkward, in fact barely acceptable, in this construction: 7*The 
discussion was walked out on (by the principal negotiator). In the sample list 
below, the verbs marked [P] are among those that can fairly readily occur in 
the passive: 


break in on keep away from ['avoid"] 
(someone's conversation) keep up with (the Joneses) 
catch up on (my reading) look down on [‘despise’] [P] 


catch up with ['overtake'] 
check up on ['investigate'] [P] 
come down with (a cold) 

cut down on (expenses) 

do away with ['abolish'] [P] 


look forward to 

['anticipate with pleasure] [P] 
look out for [‘watch for’] 
look up to 'respect'] [P] 


. put up with ['tolerate'] [P] 


face up to [‘confront’] [P] run away with 
get away with (a crime) stand up for ['defend"] 
get down to (serious talk) turn out for (a meeting) 


Phrasal-prepositional verbs are rather informal, and many of them have 
idiomatic metaphorical meanings which are difficult or impossible to 
paraphrase (eg: run away with). 


Complementation by a finite clause 


[B3] That-clause as object 

The conjunction in that-clauses which function as object may be zero, as in I 
hope he arrives soon; but when the clause is made passive, the that cannot be 
deleted, and thus obeys the same rules as other that-clauses as subject (cf 
15.4). The normal passive analogue has it and extraposition, that being again 
optional: 


Everybody hoped (that) she would sing. 
That she would sing was hoped by everybody. <stilted> 
~ $ *She would sing was hoped by everybody. 
It was hoped by everybody (that) she would sing. 


That-clauses have one of three types of verb phrase, depending on the 
‘governing’ verb in the matrix clause: 


Note 
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{ is coming alone. 
will be coming alone. 
will'come alone. 
has come alone. 
(B) putative should: Iregret that he should be so stubborn. 
(C) subjunctive verb: I request that she go alone. 


(A) indicative verb: Isuppose that he 


(A) with the indicative is the most usual type. The putative should type (cf 
14.25) (B) is more common in BrE than AmE, and (C) the mandative 
subjunctive (cf 3.58-9) is more common in AmE than in BrE. In BrE the 
subjunctive is felt to be formal, and is found typically in official styles of 
writing. Corresponding to these three constructions, it is necessary to 
recognize only two main categories of superordinate verbs. Type (i) may be 
called FACTUAL, since it goes with the indicative verb (A), and introduces 
what one might generally describe as factual or propositional information. 
Type (ii) may be described as SUASIVE; such verbs imply intentions to bring 
about some change in the future, whether or not these are verbally formulated 
as commands, suggestions, etc. Suasive verbs can be followed in the that- 
clause by all three constructions (A-C), but the indicative (A) construction is 
restricted, and is not generally accepted in AmE. 

There are two minor categories, Type (iii) emotive verbs (cf 4.29, 10.23) 
and Type (iv) hypothesis verbs, which are dealt with in 16.33. These types 
are displayed in Fig 16.30: 


VERB PHRASE IN THAT-CLAUSE 


(A) indicative verb 


CLASSES OF VERB 


Type (i) FACTUAL 
(16.31) (eg: claim) ` 


Major 
Type (ii) SUASIVE 
: (16.33) (eg: regret) 
Minor d 


Type d ») HYPOTHESIS 
(i633) (eg: wish) 


(D) hypothetical past OR were- 
subjunctive 
Fig 16.30 Monotransitive verbs with a that-clause as complementation (Class [B3]) 


In terms of the speech act classes of 11.2, Type (i) (factual) verbs are associated with the 
expression of speech acts concerned with STATEMENTS, while Type (ii) (suasive) verbs are 
associated with DIRE, 


Type (i): Factual verbs 
We may subdivide factual verbs into ‘PUBLIC and ‘PRIVATE’ types. The 
former consists of speech act verbs introducing indirect statements: 


They agree|admit|claim that she was misled. 


The superscripts 1-5 in the lists below are to be interpreted as follows: 


| 
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1: The verb also occurs in the active with a to-infinitive. directly following: 
He promised to come (cf 16.38). : 

2: The verb also occurs with a following noun phrase followed by a to- 
infinitive: They supposed her to be dead (cf 16.50). 

3: The verb is also a member of the suasive group below, in 16.32. 

4: The pro-form so can stand in place of the that-clause (cf 12.28); eg: I think 
so. 

5: Say occurs with an infinitive, as in She said to come before ten in the 
directive sense of ‘She told us to come before ten’. 


Examples: : 

acknowledge? boast declare? mention report? 

add certify? deny? object retort 
admit? claim! disclose predict* say^ ^5 
affirm? comment exclaim proclaim? state^* 
agree"? complain explain? promise" ^* submit 
allege? concede) ^ forecast pronounce? suggest? 

announce? confess? foretell prophesy swear 
argue ` confide guarantee"? protest testify? 

. assert confirm? hint remark : vow! 

bet — contend insist? repeat warn? 

i convey maintaint , reply : write 


The ‘PRIVATE’ type of factual verb expresses intellectual states such as belief 
and intellectual acts such as discovery. These states and acts are ‘private’ in 
the sense that they are not observable: a person may be observed to assert 
that God exists, but not to believe that God exists. Belief is in this sense 
‘private’. Examples of such verbs are: 


accept doubt imagine^^ realize 
anticipate dream imply reason 
ascertain ensure? indicate* recall 
assume^^ establish infer* reckon'** 
believe^* estimate? insure recognize" 
calculate expect"^^ judge? reflect 

: check fancy? know? remember 
conclude fear^* learn! reveal” 
conjecture feel” mean"? see 
consider? find? note? sense 
decide"? foresee notice^^ show? 
deduce forget! observe? signify 
deem? gather* perceive^^ suppose” 
demonstrate guess* presume^* ——— suspect^^ 
determine"? hear* presuppose? — think^* 
discern hold pretend! understand^* 
discover? hope':* prove? 


Many of these verbs, especially the ‘public’ verbs, are also used for introducing 
direct speech; eg: : 


‘Perhaps it’s time to leave’, suggested Tim. 


Note 


16.32 
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For detailed discussion of this use of verbs of speaking and thinking, cf 
14.30ff. 


[a] Not included in the first list above are verbs expressing manner of utterance, such as mumble, 
mutter, shout, whimper, whisper, and yell. These can introduce direct speech quotations (eg: ‘I am 
ill’, she muttered), but they can also introduce indirect or reported speech by means of a that- 
clause: She muttered that she was ill. The list of such verbs is large, and some verbs occur more 
easily with that-clauses than others do. 
[b] All the following phrasal verbs belonging to this ‘factual’ category are ‘public’ verbs: chime 
in, let on, let out, make out, point out, report back: 

Tim pointed out that the train was often late. 
In this construction, the particle has to precede the that-clause. 
[c] Among the ‘private verbs’, see, suppose, and assume can be used with a that-clause in which 
the present tense refers to future time (cf 14.23): 

See (to it) that they get something to eat. 
See here means ‘make sure’. 
[d] Doubt, being a verb of negative meaning, is typically followed by whether/if (cf 15.6, 16.35). 
But more especially when it is in a nonassertive context, doubt occurs with a that-clause: 

I don't doubt (but) that they'll accept at once. 
Note that in this construction, doubt is sometimes followed by but. Doubt cannot be followed by 
an alternative w/-clause (cf 15.6): 

*I doubt whether or not they'll accept. 


Type (ii): Suasive verbs 

These verbs.can be followed by a that-clause ‘either with putative should (cf 
14.25) or with the mandative subjunctive. A third possibility, a that-clause 
with an indicative verb, is largely restricted to BrE: 


should leave 
People are demanding that she, leave 
leaves (esp BrE» 


Itis more dide inthe case of suasive verbs, to make a subdivision between 
‘PUBLIC’ and ‘PRIVATE’ verbs: for this reason, we present the verbs below in a 
single list. Nevertheless, generally it is useful to see a distinction between the 
‘public’ verbs which describe indirect directives (such as request; of 14.33), 
and ex *private' verbs which describe states of volition or desire, such as 
intend: i 


the company. a] 


agree! — i. demand! intend"? recommend? 
allow? desire? move* . request? 
arrange! | determine! — ordain^^ require 
ask? | enjoin? order? resolve! 
beg? ensure pledge"? rule 
command? | entreat? pray ?:^ stipulate 
concede i grant prefer ?^ suggest 
decide! | insist pronounce? urge? 
decree* instruct? propose’? vote? 


The superscripts 1, 2 and 4 have the same meaning as in 16.31 above. The 
choice between the three constructions in the that-clause in [1] above varies 
between AmE and BrE. For detailed discussion of these preferences, cf 
14.25. ` 

It will be noted that the noun phrase + infinitive construction (¢f 16.50) is 
a common alternative to the that-clause for suasive verbs: 


16.33 


16.34 


Note 
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the news to be suppressed. 


They intended [cn the news (should) be suppressed. (more formal) 


With some verbs, Such as allow, the infinitive construction is by far the more 
usual. 


Other types of verb with that-clause complementation 

Type (iii): Emotive verbs 

This consists of a small group of verbs such as regret, marvel, rejoice, and 
wonder, which can occur with (A) the indicative or (B) the putative should 
construction, but not with the mandative subjunctive construction: 


worries about it. 
should worry about it. 
*worry about it. 


I regret that she 


Semantically, this group belongs with adjectival constructions such as be 
sorry, be anxious (cf 16.71). 


Type (iv): Hypothesis verbs 
The two verbs wish and (in the imperative) suppose may be followed by a 
that-clause containing a verb in the hypothetical past or the were-subjunctive: 
I wish (that) she were: here; She wished she hadn't spent the money; Suppose 
(that) one of us died. Cf 14.24 on the use of tense and mood following these 
verbs, which may also occur in a number of other patterns. In particular, for 
other uses of wish, cf 16.38, 16.41, 16.44, 16.46, 16.57. 

The modal idiom would rather (or its contraction 'd rather) (cf 3.46) is a 
third example of a hypothesis verb: 


T'd rather you didn't mention the price. 
Many residents would rather that the bus service were subsidized. 


Complementation by an extraposed subject that-clause 

The that-clause in examples like Zt seems that you are mistaken is not an object 
of the verb, but rather an extraposed subject. Nevertheless, it resembles other 
that-clauses we have been examining (a) in having a deletable that, and (b) 
in being semantically associated with the preceding verb. Moreover, no 
nonextraposed that-clause is possible in this case (*That you are mistaken 
seems), and so it seems appropriate to include this with that-clause 
complementation. The main verbs occurring in this pattern form two groups 
of synonyms: (i) seem and appear; and (ii) chance, happen, and transpire: 


It appears that Frank lost his temper. 
It happened that the weather was exceptionally cold. 


The phrasal verbs come about [= ‘happen’] and turn out [= ‘transpire’] also 
belong here. Appear and seem can be followed by the pro-form so: It seems/ 
appears so. The adverb so sometimes occurs before happen or one of its 
synonyms: Jt so happens/happened that . . . . 


[a] A related construction with extraposed object (ef 18.35) occurs in the following transitive 
phrasal verbs: 

let (it) out; noise (it) about/abroad; put (it) about; rub (it) in: 

Jack let (it) out [= ‘divulged’] that the animal had been stolen. 


16.35 
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The it which occurs as preparatory object is in this case optional, although the omission is not 
usual, In the comparable construction take it that, the it is obligatory: J take it that you are 
enjoying yourselves, 

[b] Compare the complementation of seem, appear, etè by an as if clause (cf 16.24 Note [a]). 

[c] On the related constructions 7t strikes me that . . . , It occurs[seems to me that .. . , of 16.59 
Note, 16.60 Note. 


[B4] Wh-clause as object 
Many of the verbs which take a that-clause as object can also take a wh- 
interrogative clause (cf 15.5): 


Iasked her to confirm whether the flight had been booked. 
Can you confirm which flight we are taking? 
They haven't yet confirmed how much the flight costs. 


Notice that in all three illustrative sentences above, confirm occurs in what 
may be described as a nonassertive context (cf 2.53). The use of the wh- 
interrogative clause (which generally implies lack of knowledge on the part 
of the speaker) is particularly common where the superordinate clause is 
interrogative or negative. On the other hand, there are some verbs which 
themselves express uncertainty, such as ask and wonder: these occur with the 
wh-clause without this nonassertive constraint. Examples of verbs taking the 
wh-interrogative clause are: 


anticipate [NA] doubt note [NAP 
argue [NA]? enquire^? notice [NAP 
arrange [NAP establish? observe [NAP 
ascertain explain? perceive [NAP 
ask?? express : point out [NA] 
beware? — fathom [NA] ponde? 
calculate[NAP find out^? predict [NA] 
care[NA]"?. ^ —— forge? prove 
check”? i guess realize [NA] 
choose? hear [NAT record [NA] 
confirm [NA] . imagine [NAP reflect? 
consider[NA | indicate [NAP remember [NAP 
decide"? !o— inquir? say [NAP 
demonstrate? judge? see [NAP 
depend? know [NAP show? 
disclose learn [NAT tell [NA]? 
discover? make out [NA] think [NAP 
discuss? mind [NA]! wonder? 


1 
The symbol [Na] jafter a verb indicates that this complementation is 
particularly likely lo occur in a nonassertive context. The superscripts 1-3 
are interpreted as follows: 


1: This verb is part of a negative or predominantly negative construction 
when combinéd with the wh-interrogative clause: not care; not mind ; can't 
fathom; can't tell. 

2: The verb is basically a prepositional verb, and has a preposition which 
may be optionally added (see below). 


Note 


16.36 
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3: The verb can also occur with a following wh-infinitive clause (cf 16.37); 
eg: I didn't know what to say. 


The preposition of a prepositional verb is optionally omitted before a wh- 
clause, and hence it is convenient to include in the above list verbs for which 
the wh-clause is basically a prepositional object. For example: 


I inquired (about) whether the tickets were ready. 
They haven’t yet decided (on) which flight they will take. 


For the corresponding passive, again, the preposition is optional, whether or 
not the nominal clause is in extraposition: 


Which flight they will take has not yet been decided (on). 
It has not yet been decided (on) which flight they will take. 


Sometimes there is a slight difference of meaning if the preposition is 
included; contrast: 


She asked what he wanted. å 
# She asked about what he wanted.: 


Whereas ask introduces the question which the speaker actually asked and 
for which she requires an answer, ask about does not indicate what the 
question might have been. Other prepositional verbs in this class are: argue 
(about); beware (of) (cf 3.54 Note); not care (about); check (on); depend (on); 
hear (about); reflect (on). There is also the phrasal-prepositional verb find out 
(about). 7 ! 


A few verbs are followed by a wh-exclamative clause (indirect exclamation; cf 10.104) beginning 
with what or how: I realized what a fool I had been; I know how busy you are. These clauses are 
difficult to distinguish from wh-interrogative clauses. Other verbs in the pattern include exclaim, 
express, marvel, reflect, think. B 


Complementation by a nonfinite clause 


Nonfinite clauses in complementation 

When a nonfinite clause follows the verb it is often difficult to separate three 
of the major types of complementation which we distinguished in 2.16. This 
is especially true if a noun phrase intervenes between the superordinate verb 
and the verb of the nonfinite construction: 


They like the children to visit them. 1] 
They supposed the children to be guilty. [2] 
They asked the children to bring some food. [3] 


On the face of it, ali three of these sentences conform to the same pattern 
(verb + noun phrase + to-infinitive . . .). But there are reasons for classifying 
them differently: 


[1] exemplifies MONOTRANSITIVE complementation (16.380) 
(cf: They like the children's visits - SVO) 

[2] exemplifies COMPLEX TRANSITIVE complementation (16.437) 
(cf: They supposed the children guilty - SVOC) 


Ne 


uan si 
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[3] exemplifies DITRANSITIVE complementation (16.55/f) 
(cf: They asked the children a question - SVOO) 


We will return in 16.64/f to differences between examples such as these. At 
present, since we are dealing with monotransitive complementation, we are 
concerned only with the type illustrated by [1]. In nominal function, only two 
kinds of nonfinite clause normally occur: the to-infinitive clause and the -ing 
participle clause. Hence nonfinite clauses functioning as object can be 
Pr ERE for the present purposes, in terms of the categories in Table 


Table16.36 Nonfinite clauses as object 


Without subject With subject 


to-infinitive [B6] Jack hates 
. to miss the train. 


[B8] Jack hates 
her to miss the train. 


[B7] Jack hates 
missing the train. 


-ing participle [B9] Jack hates 


her missing the train. 


In Table 16.36, the italicized parts are analysed as nonfinite clauses acting as 
direct object. The status of the infinitive clause and its subject in pattern [B8] 
is discussed in 16.41. Later, in 16.66, we consider the arguments for 
considering her an object in the [B8] and [B9] examples. 

The following criteria confirm that the italicized portion of [B6-B9] is 
basically a nonfinite clause as direct object: 


(A) The nonfinite clause can be replaced by a pronoun it coreferring to a 
clause, or by a noun phrase nominalizing the meaning of a clause: 
Everyone likes it; He likes her frequent visits. 

(B) no oo clause can be made the focus of a pseudo-cleft sentence (cf 


What everyone likes (best) is to talk to Ter, [B6] 
What everyone likes (best) is talking to her. [B7] 
What he likes (best) is for her to call l often. [B8] 


In this versión of [B8], as the infinitive clause is now in complement 
position, the introductory for has to make its appearance. 

(C) For [B8] the introductory for itself, where it appears, is a marker of the 
construction as a nonfinite clause. 

(D) Correspondingly, for [B9], a subject pronoun in the objective case can 
often be replaced, in formal style, by a possessive pronoun (cf 14.6): 


He doesn’t like me/my coming often. 


This is what one would expect (cf 15.12) given that me and | my can both 
be subjects of an -ing clause. 


Not all verbs that we consider direct objects satisfy all these criteria. 
Nevertheless, it is on this basis that the verbs listed below are included in the 
classes [B6—B9]. 


16.37 


Note 


16.38 
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[B5] WA-infinitive clause as object 
It is as well to begin the survey of nonfinite clauses as objects with clauses 
which happen to be immediately related to those dealt with in 16.35. These 
are wh-infinitive clauses (cf 15.5): 


He learned how to sail a boat as a small boy. 
You must not forget when to keep your mouth shut. 
I couldn't decide (on) which bicycle to buy. 


The last example illustrates the occurrence of the optional preposition with 
prepositional verbs, as already observed with finite clauses of the same type. 


The corresponding passive pattern also occurs: 


The Curies discovered how to isolate radioactive elements. 
~ How to isolate radioactive elements was discovered by the Curies. 


The passive with extraposition (cf 16.30, 16.35) is also sometimes possible: 


Early in the present century, it was discovered how to isolate radioactive 
elements. 


The verbs marked ‘3’ in the list in 16.35 above provide a sample of verbs 
occurring with the wh-infinitive clause as object. 


Many verbs which introduce wh-infinitive clauses rarely if ever introduce yes-no interrogative 
clauses (introduced by whether) of the same type: I håve forgotten how to swim but not *I have 
forgotten whether to swim. Among such verbs are demonstrate, discover, and explain, Nevertheless 
in unusual contexts such sentences can be found: 

Ihave forgotten whether to unfreeze this food before cooking it. 


[B6} Subjectless infinitive clause as direct object 

When a subjectless infinitive clause is direct object, the ‘understood’ subject 
of the infinitive clause is always the same as the subject of the superordinate 
clause. Verbs taking this kind of complementation are listed below, 
subdivided into semantic categories: 


(i) dread [B7, B8] (iv) choose [B7] (vi) ask (vii) affect 
hate [B7, B8] hope beg claim 
like [B7, B8] intend [B7, B8] decline profess [B7] 
loathe (B7, B8] mean [B7, B8] demand "T 
love [B7, B8] need [B7] offer (viii) ae Hie 
prefer [B7, B8] plan [B7] promise con dd d 
(ii) begin [B7] propose [B7] refuse endeavour 
cease [B7] want [B7, B8] swear fail 
wish [B8] undertake 
commence [B7] ae learn 
continue [B7] (v) deign manage 
start [B7] disdain [B7] neglect 
y help [B7, B8] omit 
ii) A yee ai scorn [B7] try [B7] 
regret [B7] venture [B7] 


Note 
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The symbols to the right of some verbs indicate that these verbs also occur 
with the subjectless -ing clause (Type [B7]) or with the infinitive clause with 
a subject (Type [B8]). From the latter group, however, verbs such as ask are 
excluded, because the construction of sentences like He asked me to help is 
ditransitive (cf 16.63) rather than monotransitive. 

We now add a list of prepositional verbs belonging to the same pattern 
[B6pr]. The preposition is omitted before the infinitive clause object (cf 9.2), 
but is present where the prepositional object is a noun phrase or, for that 
matter, an -ing clause. Compare: 


about the baby. [Bipr] 
She didn't bother 4 about feeding the baby. [B7pr] 
to feed the baby. [B6pr] 


In the following list, the verbs are placed in semantic groupings corresponding 
to some of those above (apart from an additional miscellaneous group (ix)), 
and the omitted preposition is placed in square brackets: 


(i) Jong [for] [B8] (vi) agree [to/on/about] [B8] 


ache[for] : assent [to] . 
aim [for] [B8] consent [to] 
aspire [to] = j 
burn [for] . (vii) pretend [to] 
burst [for] (viii) strive [for] 
(not) care [for] seek [for] 
clamour [for] [B8] ; 
itch [for] [B8] (ix) arrange [for] [B7, B8] 
yearn for] [B8] decide [on] [B7] 

uu : resolve Jon] [B7] 

(iii) bother [about] [B7, B8] prepare [for] [B7] 
condescend [to] serve [for] [B7] 
delight [in] [B7] _ 
hesitate [about] [B7] 
Examples: 


Martin longed to leave home. 

They sought to make amends. 

I would hesitate to interfere. N 
We've decided to move to a new house. 


[a] We distinguish the verbs of Type (B6] from catenative verbs (cf 3.49) of ‘seeming’ and 
'occurrence' preceding infinitive clauses which are not direct objects, but which relate 
semantically to a that-clause as subject: He appears to like the show ~ That he likes the show 
appears [true]. The verbs in this class correlate closely with those occurring with obligatory 
extraposition of the subject (cf 16.34) appear, seem, chance, happen, turn out: 

It appeared|chanced that the children were asleep. 

~ The children appeared|chanced to be asleep. 

[b] Another group of verbs which are closely associated with a following infinitive but which do 
not belong to Type [B6] includes hasten, conspire, and set out: 

I hastened to reassure her. 

They conspired to murder Caesar. 

He set out to conquer the world. 
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The to-infinitive here, however, has a resultative meaning which makes the construction 
resemble on the one hand that of a catenative verb, and on the other hand that of an intransitive 
verb followed by an adjunct. With pay and (to a lesser extent) wait, the adjunct status is more 
obvious, as is clear from the possibility of fronting the infinitive clause: 
You have to pay to go in. 
~ (In order) to go in, you have to pay. 
He waited to see her. 
~ In order) to see her, he waited. 
Similarly, unlike begin + infinitive, the infinitive following stop is purposive; contrast: 
She [S] began [V] to eat lunch [O]. 
BUT: She [S] stopped [V]to eat lunch [A]. 
On the other hand, these two verbs have matching uses in complementation Type [B7]: 


began 7 
She t toppe 4} eating lunch. 


[B7] Subjectless -ing participle clause as object f 
Again, with this type of complementation, the subject of the nonfinite verb 
is usually identical with the subject of the preceding verb: 


I love listening to music. 
The accused denied having met the witness. ` ` : 
[The accused denied that he/she had met the witness’] 


This rule aécounts for the restriction that when the participle is followed by 
a reflexive pronoun, the pronoun normally has to agree (in number, person, 
and gender) with the subject of the superordinate clause; 


She enjoys sing ing to herself. | - 

He |0708 Singing himself. 
But with one small group of verbs (marked ‘2’ in the list below) it is not the 
understood subject of the participle, but its understood object that is identified 
with the subject of the superordinate clause. In such cases, therefore, the 


participle construction matches in meaning the passive of the corresponding 
infinitive construction [B6]: 


painting. 


; mending. 
Your shoes need { That door needs| to be painted. 


to be mended. 
(The above use of need is often replaced, in dialectally restricted usage, by an 
equivalent use of want.) 

For an additional group of verbs (marked ‘3’ in the list below), the subject 
of the participle is indefinite, and is independent of the subject of the 
preceding verb. For example, in He recommended introducing a wealth tax, it 
is clear that the person recommending the tax is likely to be different from the 
person(s) who would be responsible for introducing it. The meaning of this 
sentence is equivalent to that of He recommended the introduction of a wealth 
tax. 

In the following list of verbs in the pattern of [B7], Types (i) and (ii) 
correspond to Type [B6(i)] (‘emotive’) and Type [B6(ii)] Caspectual). The 
verbs grouped under (iii) are however in this case a miscellany, since further 
semantic grouping is difficult. 
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(i) (can't) bear! (not) fancy! miss! 
begrudge’ - hate! regret": 
detest - > like! . relish! 
dislike! loathe! resent! 
dread! love! (can’t) stand! 
enjoy (not) mind! 

(ii) cease quit start! 
commence resume stop! 
continue 

(iii) admit* forget ?-* recommend"? 
avoid (can't) help! remember! :?:^ 
confess* imagine! repent 
consider involve! ? require? 
deny* justify? risk!’ 
deserve? need? savet? 
discourage”? permit? try? 
envisage"? propose want" (dialectal?) 
escape recall! 34 


The verbs of Type (i) preceded by a negative (such as can’t bear) have a built- 
in negative bias, so that they cannot occur in straightforward assertive 
contexts: 


Cora doesn't mind waiting. ?*Cora minds waiting. 


They can, however, occur in nonassertive contexts: 


Do you mind waiting? 
How can anyone bear wearing clothes like that? 


and also in ‘second instance’ contexts, ie where the construction refers back 
toa nonassertiye occurrence of the same construction earlier in the discourse: 


A | can’t stand 


don't pd working with that girl. 


B:W T i i "là stand it. 
ell, I’m afraid you'll HAVE to | Jancy wotking with lier. 


Superscripts in the above lists are interpreted as follows: 


1: The verb also occurs in pattern [B9], ie with a subject preceding the 
participle (cf 16.42). 

2: The participle has a ‘passive’ interpretation (see above). 

3: The participle has 'independent' interpretation; ie the subject of the 
participle clàuse is not necessarily coreferential with the subject of the 
preceding verb, and may have indefinite meaning. 

4: The participle may occur with a perfective construction: 


I admit having seen it. , i1] 


But with such verbs, the nonperfective construction can also be used with 
past meaning. Thus [1] is synonymous with [2]: 


I admit seeing it. [2] 


Aen PRS SUE RA D, 


Note 
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This paraphrase relation, however, exists mainly with verbs of dynamic 
meaning; contrast verbs of stative meaning: 


I admit knowing him. 
# I admit having known him. 


5: On the construction with try, cf 16.40. 
Examples of prepositional verbs belonging to this class ([B7pr]) are: 


see about' 
shrink from 


bankon! decide on play at 

countom! delight in! resort to 
Examples of phrasal verbs ([B7ph]) are: 

break off give up leaveoff — putoff | takeup 


Examples of [B7ph-pr] are: 


do away with get around to go in for look forward to 

The following sentences illustrate these patterns: 
We counted on getting there early. : [B7pr] 
I’ve taken up playing tennis. [B7ph] 


[B7ph-pr] 


It is important to notice that the to in get around to, look forward to, and resort 
to is not an infinitive marker, but a preposition. Hence I am looking forward 
to seeing you is grammatical, but not *7 am looking forward to see you. 


Jim is looking forward to having the house to himself. 


[a] The superscript ‘1’ in the above lists is not added to verbs like stop, although a noun phrase 
can be inserted between the participle and the preceding verb in such cases: 

They stopped (her) working all night. 
This is because the construction containing the extra noun phrase (her in the above example) i is 
arguably complex transitive (cf 16.53) rather than monotransitive (as is evident from the 
marginally acceptable passive 2She was stopped working all night). 
[b] Also we exclude from the above lists catenative verbs such as go in We went running and get 
in Get moving! (cf 3.49). 


Choice between the infinitive and participle constructions ([B6] and [B7]) 
Where both constructions [B6] and [B7] are admitted, there is usually felt to 
be a difference of aspect or mood which influences the choice. As a rule, the 
infinitive gives a sense of mere ‘potentiality’ for action, as in She hoped to 
learn French, while the participle gives a sense of the actual *performance' of 
the action itself, as in She enjoyed learning French. In the case of try, the 
double meaning is particularly clear: 


to bribe the jailor. {1} 


Sheila tried { bribing the jailor. v. 


[1] implies that Sheila attempted an act of bribery, but did not manage it; [2] 
implies that she actually did bribe the jailor, but without (necessarily) 
achieving what she wanted. With other verbs, the difference is more subtle, 
and may be overruled or neutralized by the meaning of the verb of the main 
clause. For example, the negative meaning of avoid and escape cancels out 
the sense of ‘performance’ in He escaped/avoided being branded as a traitor. 
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Let us consider more carefully three classes of verb which take both 
constructions: i 


(i) EMOTIVE VERBS (see Type (i) in the lists in 16.38 and 16.39). With the 
verbs which take both constructions (dread, hate, like, loathe, love, and 
prefer) the bias of the infinitive towards ‘potentiality’ tends to favour its 
use in hypothetical and nonfactual contexts; eg: 


Would you like { Bibel my stamp collection? 


to seem ; : ] 
I hate { dee) rude, but you're blocking the view. 


On the other hand, the participial construction is favoured where the 
speaker is referring to something which definitely happens or has 
happened: 


Brian loathed { P. E in the country. 

iving 
(But with would loathe, the infinitive is just as acceptable as the -ing 
participle.) 

Here to live implies that Brian could exercise choice about where to 
live, whereas /iving presupposes that he actually did live in the country, 
and probably had no choice in the matter. But in other contexts there is 
little appreciable difference between the two constructions: 


to eat 


LH E 9 
Do you prefer os A yourself, or f ed in a restaurant? 


coóking 
(ii) ASPECTUAL VERBS of beginning, continuing, and ending also in many 
cases take'both constructions: 


i B 
Lucy statted/continued/ceased { to write 
; ; writing 


Jwiie in hospital. 
In such examples as this, there is no observable difference of meaning 
between the constructions. But in other cases, a contrast between 
PORRO and ‘performance’ may influence the choice: 


to speak, but stopped because she objected. 
He starte d peaking and kept on for more than an hour. 


The association of the -ing participle with the progressive aspect may 
also influence a preference for the participle where multiple activities 
are involved: 


to open all the cupboards. 


He began {pee all the cupboards. 


Here opening is more appropriate than to open. While some verbs in this 
group (begin, continue, cease, start), allow both constructions, others 
(finish, stop) allow only the participle construction. (Go on and keep (on) 
may be classified as catenative verbs (cf 3.49); on finish/stop followed by 
the infinitive, cf 16.38 Note [b].) 
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(iii) RETROSPECTIVE VERBS. For three verbs forget, remember, and regret, the 

‘potentiality’/‘performance’ distinction becomes extended into the past 

so that there is a temporal (as well as in part modal) difference between 

the two constructions. The infinitive construction indicates that the 

action or event takes place after (and as a result of) the mental process 

denoted by the verb has begun, while the reverse is true for the participle 

construction, which refers to a preceding event or occasion coming to 
mind at the time indicated by the main verb: 


I remembered to fill out the form. [‘I remembered that I was to fill 
out the form and then did so'] 

I remembered filling out the form. ['I remembered that I had filled 
out the form’) 


I forgot to go to the bank. [ʻI forgot that I was to go to the bank, and 
therefore did not do so'] 

I forgot (about) going to the bank. [rare without about; ‘I forgot that 
I went to the bank’ or *. . . that I should have gone. . .’] 


I regret to tell you that John stole it. [‘I regret that I am about to tell 
you that John stole it’] 

I regret telling you that John stole it. ['I regret that I told you that 
John stole it’ or *. . . that I am now telling you. . .’] 


[B8] Complementation by to-infinitive clause (with subject) 

The verbs in this group (as distinct from the apparently similar *object 4- 
infinitive’ construction; cf 16.50) are restricted to a small number chiefly 
denoting (not) liking or wanting: (can't) bear, desire, hate, like, love, prefer, 
want, and wish: 


They don’t like the house to be left empty. 
I wouldn’t want you to lose your way. 


After these verbs, the noun phrase preceding the infinitive cannot be made 
thé subjéct of a passive main clause: *The house isn't liked to be left empty (by 
them). 

There is moreover an alternative construction (chiefly restricted to AmE) 
in which the noun phrase is preceded by for which marks it as the subject of 
an infinitive clause, rather than as object of the main clause: 


Jack prefers for his wife to drive the truck. (esp AME) 


These two observations point in the direction of a monotransitive analysis of 


such verbs. 


In the following, however, for has a different status and must occur in both 
AmE and BrE: 


They arranged for Mary to come at once, 


In this case the construction is that of a prepositional verb arrange for 
([B8pr]), the infinitive clause acting as prepositional object. Other examples 


Note 
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where.for occurs as part of a prepositional verb are: ask for, call for, ache for, 
aim for, burn for, burst for, care for, clamour for, crave for, hope for, itch for, 
long for, plan for, prepare for, wait for, yearn for: 


We were all aching/burning/bursting for the performance to begin. 
"They planned for the mayor to arrive on the following day. 


For some of the verbs in these clauses, the that-clause with should ((B3(ii)]) is 
an alternative form of complementation: 


They planned that the mayor should arrive on the following day. 


A further reason in favour of a monotransitive analysis of verbs of Type 
[B8pr] is the possibility (in some cases) of a passive, with or without 
extraposition: 


For the administration to resign so quickly was not called for. 
It had been arranged for the food to be served indoors. 


[a] Some [B8pr] verbs, such as arrange for, plan for, and prepare for, also have a [B2] construction 
in which they are followed by a direct object. Compare: Have you arranged the meeting? Have 
you arranged for the meeting ? Compare also She asked for the children to leave and She asked the 
children to leave. 
[b] Desire, expect, and intend, although they fit into this category with respect to introductory for 
and the extraposed passive, also accept the passive of the ‘raised object’ which applies to [C4] 
(cf 16.50). Thus expect, for example, permits two associated passives: 

Jt was not expected for the administration to resign. 

The administration was not expected to resign. 
The former of these, however, is felt to be awkward and of marginal acceptability. On such 
conflicts of classification cf 16. 647. 


i i 
3 


[B9] Complementation by -ing participle clause (with subject) 

Verbs which accept this pattern comprise a considerable subset of those 
verbs accepting the subjectless -ing clause as object: they include the verbs 
marked ‘1’ in the list of 16.39. The genitive form of the subject is an option 
in formal English (cf 15.12), but is often felt to be awkward or stilted: 


I dislike him/his driving my car. 
We look forward to you/your becoming our neighbour. 


or m e i 
In some cases, párticularly when the subjéct of the participle is not a pronoun 
and does not have personal reference, the genitive option is rare: 


vehicle 


?vehic. A crashing into the fence. 


Peter stopped tef 
The genitive is also rare with a pronoun with nonpersonal reference: 

Ilook forward zi A getting warmer in spring. 
The verbs of negative meaning stop, prevent, and prohibit have a related 


ditransitive construction (cf 16.56f) in which the preposition from precedes 
the -ing clause as second object: 


They tried to prevent the plane from landing on the runway. 


Note 
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Thus the from is optional. 

In the very few cases where we have a choice between an -ing participle 
anda to-infinitive construction there is usually felt to be a difference of aspect 
or mood such as that described in 16.40: 


I hate the children to quarrel [. . . they're ordinarily such good 
friends]. li] 
I hate the children quarrelling [. . . all the time]. [2] 


[L] focuses on the children’s ‘potential’ for quarrelling; [2] emphasizes their 
‘performance’ - the point being that they do quarrel, rather often in fact. An 
aspectuai difference is uppermost in: 


chiming (. . . all night long). 


I hate the clock fo chime (. . . just when I'm going to sleep). 


The infinitive suggests a single chime, while the participle suggests continual 
chiming (cf 4.35, 4.67/). 


Verbs of the ‘observational’ type, eg: notice in I noticed him writing a letter, do not belong in this 
group, and are dealt with in 16.53. For such verbs, the genitive is not a possible alternative: */ 
noticed his writing a letter. 


Complex transitive complementation 

In 2.16 we applied the term COMPLEX TRANSITIVE to verbs in the patterns 
SVOC and SVOA. In this chapter we extend the term to other clause patterns 
in which an object is followed by another element which is not an object (eg 
a nonfinite clause). A distinguishing characteristic of complex transitive 


~ complementation is that the two elements following the verb (eg object and 


object complement) are notionally equated with the subject and predication 
respectively of a nominal clause. For example: 


MONÓTRANSITIVE : She presumed that her father was dead. [1] 
She presumed Aer father to be dead. [2] 


She presumed her father dead. [3] 


In [3], her father (O) and dead (C) are equivalent in meaning to a separate 
clause, viz the that-clause in [1). This relationship remains where the object 
complement is expanded into an infinitive clause, as in [2]. Yet her father to 
be dead, in spite of its clause-like meaning and appearance, does not act 
syntactically as a single constituent, as is evident in the passive, where the O 
is separated from its complement: 


COMPLEX TRANSITIVE: { 


Her father was presumed (by her) to be dead. 


This divisibility into two elements of a semantically clausal construction 
following the verb is the defining property of complex transitive complement- 
ation. 

We begin with three already familiar patterns of complex transitive 
complementation : those corresponding to [A1-A3] (cf 16.21—4). 


On the similarities between complex transitive and ditransitive complementation, see 16.66. 


Study guide 
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Future 


6.1 ENIE a 1M om tennis tomorrow. 
A is playing Bplay Cplays Display 
eh re oe ee out tonight? 
A Are you going B Are you go C Do you go D Go you E Do you going 


63 "What time is the concert tonight? — "Ip iss at 7.30: 
Aisstart — Bisstarting Cstarts D start E starting 


64 AVA (ee to the wedding next week? 
Aare you wearing B are you going to wear — C do you wear 
D you are going to wear 


6.5 prince s c the exam. 
A passes B will pass C willbe pass D will passing 


COMMENTS . — — to the cinema on Saturday. Do you want to come with us? 
AWego  BWellgo | CWe'regoing D We will going 

67 ER Al aa you tomorrow, OK? ‘OK, bye’ 
Alphone Blphoning Clm phoning X DII phone 


OL. een ener tomorrow, so | cant meet you. 
Alwork X Blllwork Clm working D l'ii working 


69 [issaumiceldayw...— — ems for a walk? 
ADowego  BShalwego | CArewego DWego EGowe 


Modals, imperative etc. 
Jb o. Teen S to the cinema this evening, but I’m not sure. 
A I'll go B I'm going CI may go D I might go 


Te. kN 0 o .here? “Yes, of course’ 
A Can | sit B Doi sit C May I sit D Can | to sit 


73) I'm having a party next week, but Paul and Rachel... ; 
Acantcome  Bcanttocome Ccantcoming D couldn't come 

74 Before Maria came to Britain, she ............... understand much English. 
Acan  Bcant  Cnot  Dcouldnt — Edoesnt 

Z5 D o o o e eros walk home last night. There were no buses. 
Ahaveto Bhadto Cmust Dmustto E musthave 

76 [no 0 go yet. | can stay a little longer. 
Amust Bmustnit Cmustnot Ddontneed — Edon' need to 

27 ksa cocel imin VO aaun aae go and see it. 
Ashouldto Boughtto Cought — Dshould Eneed 

7.8 WABI IAS n e a go to the dentist tomorrow? 
Ayoumust Byouhaveto  Chaveyouto D do you have to 

79 MVCRT deem gn seid wait long for the bus — it came in a few minutes. 
Adonthaveto — Bhadn'tto Cdidnithaveto D didn't had to 
E mustn't 
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[C1] Adjective phrase as object complement ; 

The SVOC pattern (cf 2:16) in which the object complement is an adjective 
phrase is found with verbs which, like copular verbs, may be divided into 
CURRENT and RESULTING types: 


You should keep the cabbage fresh. [1] 
That music drives me mad. [2] 


The verb keep in [1] introduces the current attribute fresh, while the verb 
drive in [2] introduces the resulting attribute mad. These two verbs therefore 
exemplify the two main categories of complex transitive complementation in 
this pattern. The current verbs (cf 16.21/7) are usually stative, and the 
resulting verbs are always dynamic. Further examples of each type are: 


CURRENT RESULTING 

(i) hold [C2] (v) drive [C4] 
keep [C2] get [C4] 
leave [C2] make [C2, C4] 

Gi) call [C2] prove [B3, C2, C4] 
confess [B3, C2, C4] render [C4] 
profess [B3, C2, C4] send 
pronounce [B3, C2, C4] fue 
report [B3, C4] (vi) certify [B3, C2, C4] 

EM declare [B3, C2, C4] 

Gii) noi a proclaim [B3, C2, C4] 
want R 
wish [B3, C2, C4] : 
(iv) believe [B3, C2, C4] 
consider [B3, C2, C4] 
deem [B3; C2, C4] 
find [B3, C2, C4] 
hold [B3, C4] 
imagine [B3, C2, C4] 
judge [B3,.C2, C4] 
presume [B3, C2, C4] 
rate [C2, C4] N 
reckon [B3; C2, C4] 
suppose [B3, C2, C4] 


think [B3, C2, C4] 
i 

Type (i) is a category of current verbs of general meaning; Type (ii) consists 
of factual speech act verbs (cf 16.31); Type (iii) of volitional verbs; Type (iv) 
of verbs of intellectual state; Type (v) of general resulting verbs; and Type 
(vi) of resulting verbs referring to speech acts which have the performative 
force of declarations. (Hold occurs twice in the above list: as a general verb 
[Type (i), as in She held her head high]; and as an intellectual state verb [Type 
(iv), as in I hold you responsible]). The symbols added after some verbs 
indicate other related complementation types to which those verbs belong: 


Note 
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[B3] The verb can also be used monotransitively (cf Note [a]) with a 
that-clause. 


. [C2] The verb can also occur with a noun phrase as object complement. 


[C4] The verb can also occur with an objéct + infinitive construction. 


Examples: 
The secretary left all the letters unopened. (i) 
The doctors pronounced her condition utterly hopeless. (ii) 
I want my coffee stronger than this. (iii) 
We've always found the assistants very friendly. (iv) 
The long walk made us all hungry. (vy) 
They have declared the house unfit for habitation. (vi) 


Note that the adjectival complement may contain modifiers and adjectival 
complementation (cf 16.68—83). A passive construction in which the direct 
object becomes subject is also an important criterion: 


All the letters were left unopened (by the secretary). (i) 
Her condition was pronounced utterly hopeless (by the doctors). (ii) 


[a] There is sometimes a meaning difference between the object complement construction and 
the corresponding that-clause [B3] or object -+ infinitive [C4] construction: P 
I imagined myself severely ill. [3] 
# I imagined myself to be severely ill. [4] 
Sentence [3] suggests that the speaker is indulging in a flight of fancy; sentence [4] suggests that 
the speaker is deluding himself (eg that he is a hypochondriac). A difference is also to be 
observed between [5] and [6]: | 
They got him angry. . [5] 
# They got him to be angry. [6] 
where [5] suggests ‘made him angry in spite of himself’, and [6] suggests ‘persuaded him to be 
angry’. (Yet a third meaning is represented by Don't get me wrong ['Don't misunderstand me'].) 
Two further contrasts are: 


We found the children undernourished. [*We encountered them in that condition’] U) 
# We found the children to be undernourished. . [8] 
['Our examination revealed their condition'] 
and: 
He declared the meeting official. [9] 
He declared the meeting to be official. [10] 


where [9] has a performative and resultative force (‘The meeting became official as a result of his 
announcement") not regularly present in [10]. Å 

[b] Have in sentences such as We have two employees sick is not a member of the [C1] category, 
but belongs to a special have-existential construction to be discussed, with existential sentences 
in general, in 18.51. Since it has no passive, this clause construction lacks one criterial feature of 
complex transitive constructions: *Two employees are had sick. 

[c] There is a variant order in which the object complement precedes the object; eg: He thought 
desirable most of the women in the room (cf 18.37). This order tends to occur when the object is a 
long noun phrase. 


In addition to the verbs listed in 16.44 above, there are many verbs which 
belong more peripherally to Type [C1]. Their membership is more peripheral 
in one or both of the following respects: (a) They occur only in restricted 
sequences such as rub ... dry (cf 16.17); (b) They can occur in the [B1] 
monotransitive construction without appreciable change of meaning; ie, the 
object complement is optional, and resembles an optional adverbial. In the 
following typical collocations, the object noun phrase is symbolized by N: 


Note 
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RESULTING 


CURRENT 

bring (a child) up healthy’ boil (an egg) soft! 

buy N cheap! crop (hair) short! 

return (a letter) unopened’ freeze N hard! 

serve (food) hot/cold' paint N red/blue... 

sell N cheap/new! roll N flat 
sweep (the floor) clean! 
colour N blue|yellow] . . .' 
dye N pink/green/...' 
knock (someone) senseless 
polish N smooth! 


scrape N clean! 
swing (a door) open 


For those combinations marked ‘1’, the object complement could be easily 
omitted without a change in the basic sense of the verb. 
Among resulting attributes, the adjectives open, loose, free, and clean are 
particularly common: push N open, shake N loose, set N free, wipe N clean. 
The collocations make sure and make certain are peculiar in that the object 
is a that-clause and always follows the adjectival complement: 


Please make sure/certain that you enclose your birth certificate. 


There is no passive *be made surejcertain . . . With other collocations, the 
that-clause object is postponed by extraposition (cf 18.35): 


He found it strange that no one else had arrived. 

I think it very odd that she left without saying goodbye. 

The emperor pronounced it illegal for landlords to enfranchise their 
tenants. 


Extraposition is optional with make N clear, and therefore the preparatory it 
may be omitted :'She made (it) clear that we were regarded as trespassers. 


[a] Some collocations require the object to be a reflexive pronoun: / laughed myself sick; They 
roared themselves hoarse. Here the object complement cannot be omitted: *7 laughed myself. 
[b] The resultative pattern illustrated in this section is quite productive, and occurs with rare or 
newly-converted verbs such as sellotape and scotchtape: sellotape N flat (BrE) ; scotchtape N flat 
<AmE). Similarly: | N 

I've deepfrozen the bread solid. 


[C2] Noun phrase as object complement 

Most of the verbs listed in 16.44 can occur also with a noun phrase 
complement. In àddition, there are a few verbs which occur with a noun 
phrase, but not with an adjective phrase, as complement, eg: appoint. These 
verbs, marked ‘17 in the list below, can also occur with the object + infinitive 
construction: 


The queen appointed William Cecil (to be) her personal secretary. 


The list is subdivided into categories corresponding to those in 16.44: 


Note 
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(iv) believe (v) appoint: ?? 
keep? consider choose" ?:? 
leave? deem . elect ?3 

(i) call — esteem" >? ` make 
confess find ` prove 
profess imagine? vote! 
pronounce judge’ (vi) baptize!’ 

ii) wish rica certify?’ 

rate christen!:? 
reckon? crown! 
suppose declare 
think . proclaim 
name" ?:? 


The superscript ‘2’ indicates that the as-construction (cf 16.47) is also possible. 
The superscript ‘3’ indicates that the verb is also monotransitive, and that 
the verb retains the same meaning when the object complement is omitted. 
Hence She appointed him secretary implies that she appointed him. Examples 
of each sub-type follow. With profess and wish, which are used to illustrate 
sub-types (ii) and (iii) respectively, a reflexive pronoun as object is normal. 


She held her niece (a) captive for several years. ) 
The prince professed himself a supporter of free speech. (ii) 
I have often wished myself a millionaire. ' (iii) 
Charles does not esteem him a trustworthy adviser. | (iv) 
The committee has elected you its chairman. ' (v) 
Her parents named her Sophia after her grandmother. (vi) 


Some verbs in this pattern are unlikely to occur in the active; eg: think, 
believe, reckon. The following are-examples of the passive construction: 


Her niece was held (a) captive for several years. (i) 
She was named Sophia after her grandmother. (vi) 


As with Type [C1], the object may be a clause postponed by extraposition : 


We have made it a condition that the new agreement be signed by all the 
original signatories. 
He has proved it a fallacy that old age brings wisdom. 


[a] The zero article occurs optionally with captive and prisoner as object complements, as in (i) 
above: She held her niece (a) captive. Hold . . . captive|prisoner and keep . . . captive/prisoner are 
unusual in that the omitted article is indefinite rather than definite. Examples of the zero article 
with definite meaning (cf 5.42) are: 

Edgar was judged overall winner. 

They appointed Sue captain of the athletics team. 
[b] The object + infinitive construction with to be, as with Type [C1], is not always equivalent to 
the pattern with a phrasal object complement. For example, name can be used with to be only if 
the following noun phrase designates a future role or status: 

Her parents named her (*to be) Gladys. 

The selectors named her (to be) a member of the touring team. 
As can be used with name only on the same condition as applies to to be: *Her parents named her 
as Gladys (cf 16.47 below). 
Íc] The copular refation can obtain not only between the object and complement as in [1], but 
also between subject and complement as in [2]: 
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She made him a good husband. (S VO,C,) ' i] 


She made him a good wife. (SYO,C) f p 


[I] has the passive analogue He was made a good husband; but in the entirely different construction 
of [2], where the copular relation is between she and a good wife, no passive is possible. The 
meaning is: ‘She was a good wife to him’. A prepositional verb of this same unusual pattern is 
strike . . . asin, for example: 

He struck me as a brilliant strategist. 
where a brilliant strategist is subject complement. 


[Cipr] and [C2pr] Object complement following prepositional verb 

The preposition as designates a copular relation, particularly in specifying a 
role or status associated with the direct object: The church condemned the relic 
as a fraud. Following a complex transitive verb and a direct object, the 
prepositional complement of as functions semantically as an attribute, and 
may be termed a ‘prepositional object complement’ in the same way as the 
FOR phrase following a transitive prepositional verb is called a prepositional 
object: 


a genius. [C2] 
We considered him 4 as a genius. [C2pr] 

to be a genius. [C4] 
(as) a genius. 


^. He was considered abate 
p to bea genius. 


Consider as, like regard as, class as, etc, therefore exemplifies yet another type 
of prepositional verb: one that is followed by a prepositional object 
complement rather than a prepositional object. 
Occasionally, the preposition for occurs in this copular function, instead of 
as: 
He took these words as evidence. He took me Jor a fool. 


Inthe following'list, for verbs in column (i) the preposition is optional, where 
for verbs in column (ii) the preposition is obligatory : 


(i) appoint (as)! (ii) accept as 


choose (as): acknowledge as 
consider y characterize as 
count (as) class as 

deem (as) | define as 
esteem (as): describe as 
rate (as)  : intend as! 
reckon (as) _ mistake for 
report (as) regard as 

elect (as)! | see as 

certify (as) : take as|[for 
crown (as)! - treat as 

make (into)! use as 


proclaim (as) 


Most verbs in[C lpr] and [C2pr] can also introduce an adjective phrase in the 
function of prepositional object complement: 


Note 
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The experts rated his paintings (as) poor but representative of 
their class. 

They classed Jane as partially sighted. 

The media described the situation as hopeless. 
~ The situation was described as hopeless. 


Verbs not allowing this construction are marked ‘1’ in the above lists. The 
construction is exceptional in allowing an adjective phrase to occur after a 
preposition. A more orthodox construction is obtained by adding the word 
being before the adjective phrase, and thereby converting the prepositional 
complement into a nominal -ing clause: 


The media described the situation as being hopeless. ` 


[a] Count as and rate as can also occur in an analogous as-construction without the object, as 
‘prepositional copular verbs; eg: This counts/rates as a notable success (cf 16.22 Note [b]. 

[b] Although as is classed as a preposition in the above pattern, it in some ways resembles the 
conjunction as which introduces clauses of comparison (cf 15.71). Consider the following curious 
examples, in which as introduces on the one hand a clause and on the other hand a noun phrase 
in an appositional relation to the clause: 

Report me as I am - a superannuated don. 

He described her as he found her, a liar. 


[C3] Complementation by object and adjunct. 

Our next category, Type [C3], consists of verbs which occur in the SVOA 
pattern (cf 2.16), ie verbs which have as their complementation an object 
followed by a predication adjunct. The most characteristic adjuncts to occur 
in this pattern are prepositional phrases of space, and more particularly of 
direction; eg: 


I slipped the key into the lock. [1] 
He stood my argument on its head. [2] 
Take your hands out of your pockets. [3] 


The passive is illustrated by: 
The key was slipped into the lock. [la] 


Sentence [2] exemplifies the abstract or metaphorical use of such verbs and 
adjuncts. Many of the verbs which fit into this pattern are causative verbs of 
motion: put, get, stand, set, sit, lay, place, send, bring, take, lead, drive, etc. 
The class is open-ended, since verbs normally without causative meaning 
can be adapted to this function; eg: show, see, elbow, etc in: 


The attendant showed us to our seats. [‘conducted us . . .’} 
May I see you home? [escort you . . .’] 

He elbowed and bribed his way to fame. 

They talked me into it. [‘persuaded me . . .'] 


Other verbs are associated with space position adjuncts rather than direction 
adjuncts: 


They left the papers at my office. 
Always keep your eyes on the road when driving. 


Note 
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The attackers caught us off our guard. 
He wished them at the bottom of the sea. 


Again, the spatial meaning of the adjunct may be understood in some abstract 
or metaphorical sense, as in the third example above. 

Adjuncts of other semantic types are less common, but instances are the 
adjunct of manner following treat: 


badly. 
Her parents treated her < as if she were a baby. 
as[like a small child. 


and the optional adjunct of duration following last: 


This money will have to last you ((for) six months). 


[a] Treat has a different meaning when the adjunct is omitted: 

Her parents treated her. [= ‘did something pleasant for her'] 
[b] Superficially similar to the above pattern is that illustrated by remind and furnish followed by 
an object and a prepositional phrase: 

She reminds me of my sister. 

They furnished all the passengers with life jackets. 
These however are classed as transitive prepositional verbs (cf 16.7—8), and will be dealt with in 
16.56 below. The difference between these prepositional verbs and verbs of complementation 
Type [C3] is that in the former case the lexical verb governs a particular preposition, remind... 
of, furnish . . . with. (Alternative prepositional constructions are sometimes available, however: 
provide . . . with, provide... for.) ` 


Variants of complex transitive complementation 

We now examine variants of complex transitive complementation in which 
the direct object is followed by a nonfinite clause acting as predication 
adjunct. All four kinds of nonfinite construction (cf 14.6—8) are possible: 


i 


[C4] to-infinitive: [C6] -ing participle: 
They knew him zo be a spy. Icaught Ann reading my diary. 


[C5] bare infinitive: 
I heard someone slam 


the door. 


[C7] -ed participle: 
We saw him beaten by the 
World Heavyweight Champion. 


The nonfinite clause in these patterns (in italics in the above table) has no 
subject itself, but its implied subject is always the preceding noun phrase, 
which is object of the superordinate clause. This noun phrase, which if a 
personal pronoun is in the objective case, is commonly termed a RAISED 
OBJECT (cf further 16.647): semantically, it has the role of subject of the 
nonfinite verb; but syntactically it is ‘raised’ from the nonfinite clause to 
function as object of the superordinate verb. Hence in general, this noun 
phrase (in italics in the table below) can become subject of the corresponding 
passive. (The passive of [C5] normally requires substitution of a to-infinitive 
for a bare infinitive; the passive of [C7] is of marginal currency; cf 16.54 
Note [a].) 


Note 
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[C6] Ann was caught reading my 


[C4] He was known to bea spy. 
diary. 


[C5] Someone was heard toslam | [C7] He was seen executed by a firing 
the door. squad. 


On the face of it, the patterns [C4] and [C6] are indistinguishable from the 
monotransitive patterns [B8] (eg: She hates the train to be late) and [B9] (eg: 
She hates the train being late), in which the nonfinite clause has a subject of its 
own. The ability of the noun phrase preceding the nonfinite verb to become 
subject of a passive is, however, an important distinction between them (see 
further 16.51 and 16.53). 


These patterns [C4] and [C6] are distinguished from corresponding patterns in which the 
nonfinite clause is an adverbial by the fact that the implied subject of the nonfinite verb is O 


rather than S. Note the ambiguity of: f i 
She left him to finish the job. She left him holding the baby. 


[C4] Object + £o-infinitive complementation " 
The verbs in this group are rather numerous, and may be subdivided, 
semantically, into the following categories: ` 


(i) announce (iii) intend (vii) assist 
declare mean bother 
proclaim (iv) appoint ns 
pronounce "m 

€ dare 
report name c j 
repute [esp P] ate . efy 
rumour [P only] encourage 
say [P only] (v) cause help 
tip (esp BrE> drive induce 

i force inspire 

(i) assume get [no P] press 
believe lead summon 
conceive <formal> prompt 
consider 
expect (vi) allow 
feel authorize 
find compel 

imagine constrain 
know enable 
presume entitle 
reckon equip 
see [P only] fit 
suppose oblige 
take permit 
think [esp P] require 


understand [P = Passive] 
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Types (1) and (ii) correspond to the factual verbs of category [B3] discussed 
in 16.31: the nonfinite construction following these verbs can often be 
replaced by a that-clause with an indicative verb. Compare: 


ie police reported that the traffic was heavy. [B3] 
= The police reported the traffic to be heavy. (formal) [C4] 
ote believed that the stranger was a policeman. [B3] 
= John believed the stranger to be a policeman. (formal? [C4] 


With factual verbs such as these, the nonfinite clause normally contains the 
verb be or some other verb of stative meaning. Especially when the nonfinite 
main verb is other than be, the finite clause (of pattern [B3]) is preferred to 
the infinitive one, except that the infinitive construction providesa convenient 
passive form: 


The traffic was reported to be heavy. 
The stranger was believed to be a policeman. 


Some verbs in this construction have no that-clause equivalent: 


They tipped him to be the next president. (esp BrE» 
~ He was tipped to be the next president. 
(*They tipped that he would be the next president.) 


Some verbs (marked [P only] in the list above) occur only in the passive 
version of this construction : 


The field marshal was said to be planning a new strategy. 
(*Someone said the field marshal to be planning a new strategy. ) 


Other verbs (marked [esp P) occur chiefly in the passive: 


The Broadway production was thought to have made Max's fortune. 
(?Newsmen thought the Broadway production to have made Max’s 
fortune.) ; 


Of the two classed of factual verbs, Type (i) consists of -— verbs (cf 16.31) 
referring to a speech act, and Type (ii) consists of private verbs expressing 
belief, etc. 
\ 
N 
Of the remaining semantic types, Type (iii) consists of verbs of intention (on 


intend itself cf 16.41 Note [b]); Types (iv) and (v) consist of causative verbs, 
where the infinitive clause identifies the resultant state (Type (iv) verbs also 
belong to class {Ci}; Type (vi) consists of verbs with a modal character, 
expressing such concepts as enablement, permission, and compulsion; and 
Type (vii) consists of a variety of verbs of ‘influencing’ between which a 
common factor appears to be that the nonfinite clause has a purposive 
meaning. Examples are: 


(iii) They intended Mary to sing an aria. 
(^ Mary was intended to sing an aria.) 

(iv) The meeting elected Mr Martin to be the next treasurer. 
(^ Mr Martin was elected to be the next treasurer.) 


Note 
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(v) This optimistic forecast /ed thé administration to promise tax cuts. 
(^ The administration was:/ed (by this optimistic forecast) to 
promise tax cuts.) 

(vi) My contract allows me to take one month’ s leave. 

(^ Lam allowed to take one month's leave.) 
(vii) Our teachers encouraged us to think for ourselves. 
(~ We were encouraged to think for ourselves.) 


In Type (iv), the infinitive main verb is normally be, and can be omitted: 
They appointed her (to be) the social secretary. This type overlaps with Type 
(v), 16.46. 


[a] There are a number of a word verbs in this category: nns count on . rale 
on...to...;relyon. . 4 [C4ph]: make ... out to . . .; [(C4ph-pr]: keep o onat...to. 
(which has no passive). Exails are: 

lam depending on you to give us your full support. 

They made him out to be a monster of depravity. 

Why do you keep on at me to work harder? 
[b] Some passives of pattern [C4] (eg: be allowed, be supposed) have a semi-auxiliary (cf 3.47/) 
interpretation in which they lose their connection with the corresponding active construction, 
especially as regards agency. X 


[C5] Object + bare infinitive complementation 
This pattern occurs with a relatively small number of verbs: 


(i) have (ii) feel overhear [P ?] (iii) help [P?] 
let hear [P] see [P] know [P] 
make [P] notice [P?] watch 

observe [P] 


Type (i) consists of verbs of coercive meaning; Type (ii) has perceptual verbs 
of seeing and hearing; and Type (iii) is a residual class of two verbs which 
are optionally followed by a to-infinitive. The marker [P] indicates that the 
passive (normally with a to-infinitive) is possible; [P?] indicates that the 
passive is of doubtful or limited acceptability. 


(i) You shouldn't /et your family interfere with our plans. 
We must make the public take notice of us. 
(^ The public must be made to take notice of us.) 
(ii) Did you notice anyone leave the house? 
The crowd saw Gray score two magnificent goals. 
(^ Gray was seen to score two magnificent goals.) 
(iii) Sarah helped us (to) edit the script. 
I have known John (to) give better speeches than that. 
(^ John has been known to give better speeches than that.) 


Know followed by the bare infinitive is confined mainly to BrE, and to the 
perfective aspect: have known. Let in group (i) is in other constructions 
classified as similar to an auxiliary (cf 3.51). Let has an apparent passive in 
combination with such verbs as let go and let fail, but these are best regarded 
as fixed expressions, in which /et has an auxiliary or particle-like function: 


They Zet the prisoner go home. ~ ?The prisoner was let go home. 


Note 
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Note that this apparent passive has the bare infinitive, in contrast, for 
example, to make, which has to have the fo-infinitive in the passive: 


They made him understand. ~ He was made to understand. 


A third verb in group (i) is have, which (like have in monotransitive 
constructions) does not occur in the passive: 


They had me repeat the message. ~ *1 was had (to) repeat the message. 


{a} The formulaic nature of let him go and similar expressions is illustrated by variants such as 
[1-3], which cannot be fitted into any regular complementation pattern: 


‘go the rope. {1} 
They let 4 the rope go. [2] 
go of the rope. [3] 


[b] Of the two constructions with help, that with to is more common in BrE, and that without to 
is more common in AmE. 
[c] A rare verb in category (i) is the now rather archaic bid, with a to-infinitive complementation 
in the passive: 

They bid/bade me sit down. ~ I was bidden to sit down. 


[C6] Object + -ing participle complementation 
The verbs in category [C6] consist of verbs of perception (Type (i), verbs of 


i encounter (Type (ii)), and two verbs of coercive meaning (Type (iii)): 


(i) feel [CS] see [C5] (ii) catch (iii) have 
hear [C5] smell discover get 
notice [C5] spot find 
observe[C5] spy , leave 
overhear [C5} watch [C5] 
perceive ; 


Perception verbs marked [C5] occur also with the bare infinitive pattern 
[C5]. With such verbs there is an aspect difference between [C5] and [C6], as 
described in 4.61 n 


Tim watched Bill mend/mending the lamp. 


The bare infinitive, having nonprogressive meaning, implies that Bill did the 
whole job while Tim was watching; the -ing clause, with progressive meaning, 
has no such implication. 

This complementation pattern differs from that of [B9], not only in its 
progressive aspect, but also in that the noun phrase following the 
superordinate verb cannot take the genitive (or possessive) form (cf 16.42): 


Isaw him lying on the beach ~ *I saw his lying on the beach. 


Another difference from pattern [B9] is that the -ing predication can normally 
be omitted without radically altering the meaning: 


I saw him lying on the beach.  [entails: J saw him] 
Contrast: i 


I hate my friends leaving early. [does not entail: J hate my friends] 


Note 
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The passive with this pattern is regular: 


` We could hear the rain splashing on the roof. 
~ The rain could be heard splashing on the roof. 
A teacher caught them smoking in the playground. 
~ They were caught smoking in the playground (by a teacher). 


Prepositional verbs with this type of complementation ([C6pr}) include come 
across, come upon, listen to, and look at: Look at those children climbing the 
wall. But these [C6pr] prepositional verbs have no prepositional passive: 


seen 
spotted 

?watched 

*looked at 


Have in this construction (cf 18.517) also has no passive, in keeping with its 
use in other constructions: 


The guards had been searching the building. 


She had us working day after day. 
*We were had working day after day. 


Feel occurs especially with a reflexive pronoun object: She feit herself falling in love. 


[C7] Object + -ed participle complementation 
We can distinguish three small groups of verbs complemented by a raised 
object followed by an -ed participle clause: 


(i) CAUSATIVE verbs: get, have 
She got/had the watch repaired immediately. 
(ii) VOLITIONAL verbs: want, need, like - 
I want/need this watch repaired immediately. 
(iii) PERCEPTUAL verbs: see, hear, feel (oneself), watch 
Someone must have seen/heard the car stolen. 


A fourth group is peripheral to this construction: 


(iv) Verbs for which the -ed participle describes a resulting state: find, 
discover, leave 
They found/discovered/left him worn out by travel and exertion. 


In this construction, as in that of [C6], have can have either an agentive 
causative meaning, or a stative meaning. Hence The guard patrol had two men 
shot is ambiguous, meaning either ‘The patrol caused two men to be shot’, or 
‘The patrol suffered the loss of two men by shooting’. The latter meaning is 
that of the have-existential construction (cf 18.519). In general, this 
complementation type is semantically equivalent to one with an infinitive 
form of the verb be. Thus in Type (ii), J would like my room cleaned is 
synonymous with J would like my room to be cleaned; in Type (iii), He saw the 
team beaten is synonymous with He saw the team be beaten. 


[a] There is no passive for most verbs in pattern [C7], and at best the passive is dubious: ?The 
car must have been seen stolen. The acceptability of the passive with Type (iv) is exceptional: 
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The car was found abandoned. This is, indeed, an indication that Type (iv) may not belong here 
so much as with the object complement construction [C1], the participle construction being 
adjectival (cf: an abandoned car). : 

[b] In addition to the two meanings of have + object + -ed participle above, a third meaning 
results if the -ed clause is analysed as a postmodifier of the object; eg: She had a book (which was) 
stolen from the library. 


Ditransitive complementation 


{D1] Noun phrases as both indirect and direct object 

Ditransitive complementation in its basic form involves two object noun 
phrases: an indirect object, which is normally animate and positioned first, 
and a direct object, which is normally concrete. The two noun phrases differ 
from those of [C2] in not being in a copular relationship: 


He gave the girl a doll 
ee ane 
S V QO O 


The difference between this and complex transitive complementation is seen 
in: ^ f 


SVOC: He found her a loyal friend. 
] (~ She was a loyal friend) 
-SVOO: He found her an apartment. 
; (~ The apartment was for her) 


The characteristics of indirect objects in contrast to direct objects are fully 
discussed in 10.7. 

Some ditransitive verbs have two passive analogues, which we shall 
distinguish as ‘first’ and ‘second’: 


The girl was given a doll. [FIRST PASSIVE] 
A doll was given the girl. [SECOND PASSIVE] 


Of these two, the first passive, in which the indirect object becomes subject, 
is the more common. The prepositional paraphrase is more usual, as an 
alternative, than the second passive: 4 doll was given to the girl. (For a list of 
verbs of Type [D i, cf 16.57 below.) 


[D2] Object and prepositional object 

In the ditransitive category, prepositional verbs form an important group 
with its own subdivisions, and may therefore be given a separate category 
number [D2]. These verbs are those we have called Type II prepositional 
verbs (cf 16.7 —8). Alongside the ordinary indirect object pattern, two main 
prepositional patterns may be distinguished: E 


Indirect object + direct object. [Di] 
Direct object + prepositional object. [D2a] 
Indirect object + prepositional object. [D2b] 


Note 
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The indirect object is normally animate, and is the recipient or beneficiary of 
the process described by the verb (cf 10.19). Unlike ditransitive verbs of 


` category [D1] (eg: give), ditransitive verbs with prepositional objects normally 


have only one passive: 


We addressed our remarks to the children. [D2a] 
~ Our remarks were addressed to the children. 
(*The children were addressed our remarks (to)) 


We reminded him of the agreement. {[D2b] 
~ He was reminded of the agreement. 
(*The agreement was reminded him (of)) 


Some verbs have all three possibilities of construction in the active; many 
have two; for others there is only one possibility (in some cases the alternatives 
are not identical but very similar in meaning): 


tell 


[D1 + 2a + 2b] Mary told only John the secret. (D1] 
Mary told the secret only to John. [D2a] 


Mary told only John about the secret. — [D2b] 


offer [D1 + 2a] John offered Mary some help. [D1] 
John offered some help to Mary [D2a] 

envy [D1 + 2b] She envied John his success. [D1] 
She envied John for his success. [D2b] 


wish {D1] They wished him good luck. [Di] 


blame{D2a + 2b] Helen blamed the divorce on John. [D2a] 


Helen blamed John for the divorce. [D2b] 


Why didn't anybody say this to me? [D2a] 


[D2b] 


say [D2a] 
warn [D2b] 


Mary warned John of the dangers. 


The different constructional possibilities of certain verbs provide a means of 
achieving different focus (c/18.37/). Compare the following pairs of sentences 
as pronounced with unmarked (end) focus: 


Mary blamed the broken vase on JOHN. 
Mary blamed John for the broken VASE. 
(Cf: John was blamed . . . by MARY.) 


The government supplied blankets for the HOMEless. 
The government supplied the homeless with BLANKets. 
(Cf: Blankets were supplied . . . by the GÓvernment.) 


{a] The above constructions are presented in the most typical syntactic ordering, but post- 
ponement of the direct or indirect object may take place in contexts where end-focus or end- 
weight is required (cf 18.37); eg: John offered to Mary the help that she needed. 

[b] Additional prepositional verb patterns should be briefly mentioned. There is, for example, 
the double-prepositional-verb pattern noted in 16.17(c): 
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I am applying to the hospital for a job. 
There is a further possibility that two prepositional objects may follow a direct object: 
We are paying $100 to the garage for the repairs. 


Verbs of complementation types [D1] and [D2] 

The following list gives some of the verbs that occur in Types [D1], [D2a], 
[D2b], organized according to the cross-classifications of 16.56 above. We 
are interested here only in synonymous or nearly synonymous constructions, 
in which the same participant roles (cf 10.18) occur. Hence many possible 
prepositional verbs are ignored. Pay for, for example, is ignored because it 
introduces a further participant (the commodity bought) not included in pay 
(with) and pay (to). 


Table 16.57 
Type [D1] Type [D2a] Type [D2b] 
EXAMPLE serve (Jack scampi) serve (scampi) serve (Jack) 
: to (Jack) with (scampi) 
[D1 + 2a + 2b] pay pay to pay with 
provide <AmE) provide for provide with 
serve serve to serve with 
tell i tell to tell about 
[D1 + 2a] (i) bring : bring to 
deny i deny to 
gie ` , give to 
i grant grant to 
hand hand to 
‘leave leave to[for 
end - lend to 
loffer offer to 
‘owe owe to 
‘promise promise to 
read read to 
Send send to 
show show to 
teach teach to 
throw throw to 
(ii) do do for 
find find for 
hake : make for 
order order for 
reserve reserve for 
save save for 
spare spare for 
(iii) ask ask of 
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[Di -2b] |. envy’ f envy for 
excuse : j excuse for 
forgive x» vi forgive for 
[D1] allow 
charge 
fine 
refuse 
wish 
[D2a + 26] blame on blame for 
supply for|to supply with 
[D2a] address to 
announce to 
communicate to 
explain to 
say to 
[D2b] advise about 
punish for 
etc 


The membership of [D2b] is numerous. Here are further examples, arranged 
by prepositions: 


thank for convince of rob of refer to 
prevent from deprive of ` suspect of sentence to 
protect from inform of warn of subject to 
interest in persuade of congratulate on treat to 
accuse of relieve of confine to ` charge with 
convict of remind of introduce to compare with 


Note that reflexive verbs (cf 6.25) sometimes occur with a prepositional 
object; eg: We pride ourselves on the service we offer. Some of the verbs above 
(such as compare with) can have two inanimate objects. — . 

In Table 16.57, we have distinguished, under [D1 + 2a], verbs taking to as 
their preposition from those taking for; eg: 


(i) She sent Paul a present. ~ She sent a present to Paul. 
(ii) She made Paula meal. ~ She made a meal for Paul. 


Occasionally, a preposition other than to and for occurs in this function: 


(iii) She asked Paul a favour. ~ She asked a favour of Paul. 


Distinct from [D2a] and [D2b] above is a kind of prepositional verb which 
has already been discussed in 16.7—8; a verb for which the direct object 
forms part of an idiomatic unit with the verb and the preposition. The 
syntactic properties of this type, which we label [D2c], have already been 
dealt with, and it is enough here to list a further sample of such idioms: 
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catch sight of make allowance for! put a stop to 
give place to make fun of Set fire to 
give way to make a fuss overjabout' take account of! 
_ keep pace with make room for take advantage of! 
lose sight of make use of | take care of! 
lose touch with pay attention to! take note of! 
lose track of put an end to take notice of' 


Those marked with a raised ‘1’ can take not only a prepositional passive (cf 
16.7—8) but also can easily take a passive for which the idiomatically-fixed 
direct object becomes subject; eg: (Some) allowance was made for loss of 
earnings; (Little) notice was taken of this event. Other verbs can take the 
passive, but with greater difficulty; with these examples, as with prepositional 
verbs in general, idiomatic cohesion is a matter of gradience. 


Variants of ditransitive complementation 


[D3] Indirect object + that-clause object 
Corresponding to monotransitive verbs of Type [B3] (c/16.30) are ditransitive 
verbs for which the direct object is a that-clause: 


John convinced me (that) he was right. 
~ I was. convinced (by, John) (that) he was right. 


The second passive is unacceptable when the direct object is a clause: *That 
he was right was convinced me. Thus the first passive (cf 16.55) above is the 
only passive that can occur with this pattern. With some verbs, such às 
convince above, it is impossible to delete the noun phrase object: 


*John conviriced (that) he was right. 
With other verbs, such as show, the indirect object is optional: 


The professor of mathematics showed me that Pythagoras was mistaken. 
~ The professor of mathematics showed that Pythagoras was 
mistaken. 


Ditransitive verbs followed by a that-clause may be divided into a subtype 
introducing an indirect statement, and a subtype introducing an indirect 
directive (cf 14. 33). In the indirect statement, the that-clause contains an 
indicative verb; in the indirect directive the verb may be indicative or 
subjunctive, and often contains putative should or another modal verb (cf 
16.32 for the distribution of these options): 


INDIRECT STATEMENT: 
MayI inform you that your order is ready for collection? 
INDIRECT DIRECTIVE: 
might be 
She petitioned the king that her father {sit 2 pardoned. 
be 


In the following list, Type (i) verbs introduce indirect statements, and Type 
(ii) verbs introduce indirect directives. The indirect directive construction is 


Note 
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rare and formal in comparison with the similar infinitive construction (cf 


16.63): 


Id], 
Ki ) help. (formal) 


71 begged her that shef 
I begged her to help. (more usual) 


For those verbs marked *O' the indirect object is obligatory; for those marked 
*(OY', the indirect object is optional; for those marked ‘((O))’ the indirect 
object is not only optional, but unusual: 


(i) advise (O) remind O (ii) ask? (O) 
assure O satisfy O beg? (O) 
bet (O) show? (O) charge (O) 
convince O teach? (O) command ((O)) 
forewarn (O) tell O instruct ((O)) 
inform O wager (O) order ((O)) 
notify? O warn (O) petitior? (O) 
persuade! O write? (O) tell O 
promise? (O) 


The superscripts are interpreted as follows: 


1: Persuade in the sense of ‘convince’ belongs to Type (i); but it may also 
be used in a Type (ii) sense of ‘persuade someone to do something’. 
2: Write is found with an indirect object + that-clause especially in AmE. 
3: With verbs so marked, the indirect object can be replaced by a 
prepositional object (cf 16.60). 
Superficially similar to the [D3] pattern is the ‘impersonal’ construction it strikes/struck me (that) 
sasin: 
It strikes me this work is for his own amusement. 
But here the that-clause (as in 16.34) is the extraposed subject of the verb. Compare: He strikes 
meas . . . (cf 16.46 Note [c]) and Zt occurs to me that... . (cf 16.34 Note [c]. 


[D3pr] Prepositional object + that-clause object 
The verbs marked ‘3’ in the above list can be optionally followed by a 
preposition, thus forming a category similar to [D2a] in 16.56: 


He promised ((to) me) that the debt would be repaid. 
For most verbs of [D3] which permit a prepositional object, the preposition 
is to: 


He wrote to me... He reported to me that . . . etc 


Exceptions are ask and beg, which (in somewhat formal usage) are followed 
by the preposition of: 


I ask/beg of you that you will keep this secret. (formal 


There is, in addition, a group of verbs which were classified in 16.31—32 as 
monotransitive, but which optionally allow the preposition to preceding a 
prepositional object. These may be distinguished as Type [D3pr], and 
subdivided into sub-types (i) and (ii), as in the parallel description of [B3] 
verbs: 


Note 
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Joan mentioned (to me) that her father was sick. [Type (i)] 
Dr Day recommended (to her) that the treatment be continued. (Type dj 


F or example: 

(i) acknowledge declare remark (ii) propose 
admit explain report recommend 
announce mention say suggest 
complain point out signal 
confess prove State 


As before, Type (i) verbs introduce indirect statements, and the less numerous 
Type (ii) verbs introduce indirect directives. As before, too, some exceptional 
verbs take a preposition other than to: 


She demanded of me that... 


Unlike the nonprepositional verbs of [D3], these prepositional verbs allow 
the that-clause to become subject of a corresponding passive clause, an option 
which is more acceptable with extraposition: 


She agreed with me that... etc 


That several ministers are resigning has been admitted to our 
Correspondent. 
~ It has been admitted to our correspondent that several ministers 
are resigning. . 
It has been shown to us all that Miss Jones was innocent. 


Without the preposition, ie with an ordinary indirect object, such sentences 
are at best marginally grammatical: ?* ft has been shown us all that Miss Jones 
was innocent. à 


The constructions of Jt appears/happens[occurs|seems to me that . . . superficially appear to belong 
to the pattern [D3pr]; but in fact these contain monotransitive verbs with an extraposed that- 
clause as subject: 

It occurred|seemed fo me that he was lying. 
Cfsimilar patterns with extraposition in 16.34, 16.59 Note. 


[D4] Indirect object + finite wh-clause object 
This pattern of complementation i is primarily found with the verb ask, which 
introduces a reported question: ui 


John asked mé what time the meeting would end. 
~ Iwas asked (by John) what time the meeting would end. 


Also used with this pattern are verbs which take an indirect object followed 
by a that-clause (Type (i) of [D3]), but for these the wh-clause tends to be 
limited to nonassertive contexts (cf 16.35). Compare: 


George didn't tell them that the train was late. [1] 
George didn't tell them whether the train was late. . [21 


The difference of meaning between the that- and whether-constructions can 
be stated in terms-of presupposition. Sentence [1] typically implies that the 
train was late, while [2] is noncommittal on the matter. [D4] verbs can also 
introduce other question words such as where and how: 


emn 


Mmm memes 


fi 


ui Sa 


ONENE ESEE NEEE E O E E 
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Jim was reluctant to inform us (of) where he got the money. 
Would you remind me (about) how we start the engine? 


A preposition may always be placed before the wh-clause. In the above cases, 
the preposition is optional, but in the case of verbs like enquire of (Type 
[D4pr]) the preposition is obligatory: / enquired of the clerk which documents 
were needed. The complex preposition as to can be rather generally used for 

introducing the wh-clause; eg: I enquired ... as to which documents were 
needed. 


[D5] Indirect object + wh-infinitive clause object _ 


16.62 This is yet another complementation pattern (comparable with [B5], 16.37) 


which may be taken by some verbs listed under [D3] in 16.59: 
advise ask instruct remind show teach tell warn 


The instructor taught us how to land safely. 

~ We were taught (by the instructor) how to land safely. 
They advised him what to wear in the tropics. 
Please remind me where to meet you after lunch. 


The equivalent prepositional verb pattern [D5pr] is illustrated by suggest to, 
recommend to: 


Could you please suggest to the visitors which museums to visit? 


Here, as in the [D4] type, a prepositional phrase introduced by as to can be 
used: 


Helen advised us (as to) how to maintain the machine. 


[D6] Indirect object + to-infinitive clause object 


16.63 We have seen that the [D3] pattern may be used to introduce indirect 


statements, and that the [D4] pattern may be used to introduce indirect 
questions. Now we turn to the verbs of class [D6], which introduce indirect 
directives (cf 14.33): 


Ttold[advised]persuaded Mark to see a doctor. [1] 
. ~ Mark was told/advised/persuaded to see a doctor. ` [2] 


This complementation category looks like those of [B8] and [C5], in that the 
verb is followed by a noun phrase and an infinitive construction. But the [D6] 
pattern differs from these in that the noun phrase following the verb is an 
indirect object, as will be clarified in 16.66 below. As with other verbs 


~ introducing indirect speech, the subject refers to the speaker of some speech 


act, and the indirect object refers to the addressee. Like [D3] verbs, [D6] 
verbs form only the first passive exemplified in [2] above: we do not find *To 
see a doctor was told Mark. The following verbs belong to this class: 


advise command entreat instruct remind teach 
ask ^ counsel exhort — invite! request! tell 
beg detail! forbid order recommend urge 
beseech direct implore persuade 

challenge! | enjoin! incite! — pray! 


Study guide 


7.10 BR. oes ooo some coffee? ‘No, thank you’ 
A Are you liking B You like ^ C Would you like D Do you like 


711 [jocis e s ceto . Stay here with me. 
Adontgo | Byounogo Cgonot Dyoudon't go 


22 Dayer n Mosen in a factory. Now he works in a supermarket. 
A working | Bworks Cworked D usetowork E used to work 


There and it 
8.1 EESE ME uere i .a hotel near here? 
A has there B is there C there is D is it 


Sy ME 500 co Rca ree cua a lot of accidents on this road. It's very dangerous. 
A Have Bithas C There have DTheyare E There are 


83 | was hungry when | got home, but... anything to eat. 
A there wasnt B there weren't — Cit wasnt D there hasn't been 


84 —— NNNM three kilometres from our house to the city centre. 
A It's Blthas C There is D There are 


BIEN o 5o gat true that you're going away? 
A Is there Blsit — Cls D Are you 


Auxiliary verbs 
9.1 | havent got a car, but my sister s 
Ahave Bis Chas  Dhasnt —Ehasgot 


92 | don't like hot weather, but Sue ........... : 
A does B doesnt C do D does like E likes 


98 ‘Nicola got married last Week! “i Really? 
Alsshe? BGotshe? — CDidshe? D Has she? 


9.4 You haven't met my mother, -i ? 
A havent you Bhaveyou | Cdidyou | Dyouhave E you havent 


95$ Ben doesn't watch TV. He doesn't read newspapers i à 
Atoo Beither Cneither D never 


9.6 MANKE togo ror AUSTA e j 
A So dol. B Soaml. C So would I. D Neither do |. E So! would. 


97 SUN n RS much at weekends. 
A dont B doesn't C don't do D doesn't do 


Questions 

10.1 WMINEM ee ES ? ‘rm not sure. More than 100 years ago’ 
A did the telephone invent B has the telephone invented 
C was invented the telephone D was the telephone invented 
E the telephone was invented 


102 ‘l broke my finger last week! ‘HOW s that? 
Adidyou | Byoudid | Cyoudiddo D did you do 


275 


Note 
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Those verbs marked with a raised ‘1’ do not have the equivalent construction 
with a that-clause containing a modal or a subjunctive verb (Types [B3 (ii)], 
[D3 Gi): Contrast: 


They 


They { 


The alternative zhat-clause construction, however, is more formal, especially 
when the indirect object is present. 


begged |; : 
invited her to stay another week. 


begged 


*invited } (her) that she would stay another week. 


[a] The verb promise, when it occurs with this kind of complementation, is exceptional in that 
the understood subject of the infinitive is identified with the subject rather than with the object 
of the main clause: 

Sam promised me to get some food. 


= Sam promised me that he would get some food. 

Sam promised me that J would get some food. 
The present pattern [D6] is, however, less common with promise than the [B6] pattern without 
the indirect object: Sam promised to get some food. 
[b] Only order can be followed by a passive infinitive: He ordered them to be imprisoned/released. 


Multiple analysis and gradience in verb complementation 

Before we leave verb classification, it is important to reflect on the problems 
of dividing verbs into complementation ‘types. The major division of 
complementation patterns into copular [A], monotransitive [B], complex 
transitive [C], and ditransitive [D] categoriés (introduced in 2.16) has been 
extended with little difficulty to include patterns in which the verb's 
complementation includes finite and nonfinite clauses. This is the basis for 
the classification of verbs into types in 16.20—63 above. But unavoidably, our 
aim of presenting a clear classification has obscured some problems of 
gradience and! multiple analysis (cf 2.60f), and to illustrate these we return 
to three superficially identical structures already discussed in 16.36. These 
are now illustrated with three new examples, each of which conforms to the 
pattern N, V N; to V N3, (where N = noun phrase, and V = verb phrase): 
Table 16.64a | 


it 
: 
IE 
i Ln —  Ü 


coooa 


e eee 
We asked the students 


[B8] 


[1] 


[2] 


[3] 
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Each of these sentences consists of the sequence N, V N; to V N3, and yet we 
have analysed them respectively as monotransitive (SVO), complex 
transitive (S.V O C), and ditransitive (S V O,O,). A different analysis, in 
some ways more revealing, would recognize an overlap between two 
competing descriptions of the intermediate noun phrase N;. There is little 
doubt that in [1] this is to be analysed as subject of the infinitive clause (cf 
16.36); whereas in [3] there are equally strong reasons for regarding N2 as 
(indirect) object of the main clause (cf 16.66): 


----0 


x----« 
"E 
< 
e 

x«----« 


S S 
l [ 
] l 
t Í ] 
t i i i | 
Ni N, toV N N, N: toV 


Fig 16.64b Sentence [1] Fig 16.64c Sentence [3} 


Sentence [2], however, partakes of both these descriptions. From the semantic 
point of view, it requires the analysis of Fig 16.64b (cf: They expected [that 
James would win the race]). But from the structural point of view, the analysis 
in Fig 16.64c is more appropriate, reflecting N;'s ability to become subject of 
the passive sentence: James was expected to win the race. We might reasonably 
say that in [2], N, behaves like an object (O, rather than O;) in relation to the 
first verb, but like a subject in relation to the second, infinitive verb. The 
term RAISED OBJECT, applied in 16.49// to the intermediate noun phrase of 
patterns [C4 — C7], incorporates yet another way of recognizing this double 
analysis, by envisaging a process whereby the subject of the infinitive 
becomes the object of the preceding finite verb. This raised object will be 
symbolized, in what follows, S/O. 


Given that the double analysis above provides some insight into clauses 
containing nonfinite complementation, we could take such an analysis 
further, and apply it to all complex transitive patterns, including the more 
straightforward SVOC and SVOA patterns of [C1 - C3]: 


that John is a good driver. [B3] 
Iconsider4 John to be a good driver. [C4] 
John a good driver. [C2] 


The parallelism of meaning and phrasal relations demonstrated in these 
three sentences recommends an analysis in wbich the complementation of 
pattern [C2], John a good driver, would be regarded as a clause in its own 
right: ie as a verbless clause consisting of S = John and C, = a good driver, 
without an intervening V. This description would not, however, displace the 
by now familiar S V O4 C, analysis, but would rather be seen as an alternative 
way of looking at the same construction. 


16.66 
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Gradience 

The technique of multiple analysis still leaves some subtleties unexposed. 
What this technique has suggested is that there are the following three 
categories corresponding to [1—3] in 16.64: 


N,=S: We like all parents to visit the school. [1] 
N,=S/O: They expected James to win the race. [2] 
N20: We asked the students to attend a lecture. [3] 


But more than three categories can be appropriately distinguished if we 
recognize [1] and [3] as end-points of a gradient, with [2] at some point on the 
scale between them. This area of grammar affords a good example of 
gradience. 

At the monotransitive end of the scale, [1] can be characterized by a 
number of criteria which suggest that N, to V N, (all parents to visit the school) 
constitutes the direct object of an SVO pattern: 


(a) It can be replaced by a pronoun referring to the clause or noun phrase 
nominalizing it: We like it; We like all parents' visits. 
(b) It can be an answer to a what-question: 
A: What do you like best? 
B: We like all parents to visit the school. 
(c) In some dialects, it can be preceded by the infinitive clause introducer 
Sor: We like (it) for all parents to visit the school. 
(d) It can easily (when preceded by or) be the focus of a pseudo-cleft 
sentence: What we like (best) is for all parents to visit the school; 
(e) When the sequence N, to VN; is turned into the passive form N; to be 
Ved, by N,, there is no change of meaning: d 
We like all parents to visit the school. 
= We like the school to be visited by all parents. 
(f) In a reduced construction the infinitive marker to remains: We like them 
does not háve the same meaning as We like them to. 


At the other, ditransitive end of the scale, a contrasting set of criteria 
characterize [3], and support the analysis of N, (the students) as an indirect 
object and to V.N3, (to attend a lecture) as a clausal direct object: 


(a) to VN, can be replaced by a pronoun, a noun phrase, or a finite clause, 
with N; still functioning as indirect object: 


i 
something. 


We asked the students t question. 
what they wanted. 


(b) to VN, can be the answer to a wh-question, while N, functions as 
indirect object: 
A: What did you ask the students? 
B: We asked them to attend a lecture. 
(c) When the sequence N, to V N; is turned into the passive sequence N; to 
be Ved, by Nz, the meaning is always changed: 
They asked the students to attend a lecture. 
+ "They asked a lecture to be attended by the students. 
(In this case, indeed, the passive transform results in an absurdity.) 


Note 


16.67. 
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(d') to VN; can marginally become the focus of a pseudo-cleft sentence: 
2What they asked the students was to attend a lecture. (Contrast the 
decidedly unacceptable *What we like the parents is to visit the school.) 

(e) Nz, which like O; in general is usually ‘personal’, can be detached from 
its place after the first V to become subject of a corresponding passive 
sentence: The students were asked to attend a lecture. 

(f’) In a reduced construction, the infinitive marker to can be omitted: We 
asked them; We persuaded them; etc. 


[a] With some ditransitive verbs, criterion (a’) has to be interpreted as the replacement of the 
infinitive clause by a preposition and prepositional object (cf 16.56-8): 

They reminded him of his responsibilities. 

One man challenged the other to a duel. 
[b] Criterion (d’) is less reliable than the others, since the pseudo-cleft sentence is unacceptable 
for many verbs. But a pseudo-cleft sentence in which the indirect object is replaced by a 
prepositional object tends to be more grammatical: What they asked of the students was to attend 
a lecture. (The alternative construction with the substitute verb do, which also occurs with [1], is 
always more acceptable: What they asked the students to do was to attend a lecture.) 


To give a simplified illustration of the analysis of gradience in the sequence 
N, VN; to V N3, we now take a subset of the criteria listed above, and apply 
them to a range of verbs on the gradient connecting [1] and [3] of 16.66. 


E VERB CLASSES el 


(a) to VN; can be replaced by 
a finite clause 


(c) change of meaning in passive 
of N; toVN; 


Fig 16.67 A complementation gradient 


The matrix uses only three criteria, and thereby distinguishes only four 
categories. This is sufficient to indicate the principle, however, that the three 
categories [B8], [C4], and [D6] of our taxonomy could be broken down into a 
finer spectrum of categories between which the differences are small. In 
effect, Fig 16.67 distinguishes two subcategories of [C4]: one (including elect 
and allow) which is closer to the ditransitive type, and one (including intend 
and expect) closer to the monotransitive type. Elect and allow respond to 
criterion (c’): 


They elected Miss Coe to succeed the present secretary. 

+ *They elected the present secretary to be succeeded by Miss Coe. 
We don’t allow residents to entertain visitors. 

# We don’t allow visitors to be entertained by residents. 


Note 
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while intend and expect do not: 


They intended the students to see the professor. 

= They intended the professor to be seen by the students. 
They expect the students to enjoy the classes. 

— They expect the classes to be enjoyed by the students. 


For verbs in group (3), the voice of the infinitive clause and the voice of the main clause may be 
independently varied, with the result that a sentence like They expected the students to enjoy the 
classes has three corresponding passives with the same meaning: 


They expected the classes to be enjoyed by the students. 
= 4 The students were expected to enjoy the classes. 
The classes were expected to be enjoyed by the students. 


The last example has a passive verb phrase in both the superordinate clause and the infinitive 
clause. 


Adjective complementation 


Categories of complementation in adjective phrases (cf 2.28, 7.21-2) are 
similar in variety to those of verb complementation. We distinguish [E1-E5] 
as follows: 


[E1] Complementation by a prepositional phrase 
[E2] Complementation by a that-clause 
[E3] Complementation by a wh-clause 

` [E4] Complementation by a than-clause 
[E5] Complementation by a to-infinitive clause 
[E6] Complementation by an -ing participle clause 


These complementation patterns can occur after an adjective (and its 
modifiers, if any) in various syntactic functions. For example: 


The violin is (rather) difficult to play. 
(adjective phrase as C,) N 

Mary foundithe violin (rather) difficult to play. 
(adjective phrase as C,) 

The violin is an instrument (rather) difficult to play. 
(adjective phrase as postmodifier) 


The only position in which an adjective cannot normally be followed by its 
complementation is the premodifying position in a noun phrase: *a keen 
child on chess. But here, too, with certain constructions (Types [E5(1)] and 
[ES(v)D the complementation can follow discontinuously after the head 
noun: The violin is a difficult instrument to play (cf discontinuity with 
comparative constructions, 15.75). For illustrative purposes, we will confine 
examples in the following sections to the subject complement function. The 
lists, like the verb lists in 16.20—63, will be selective. 


Note 
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There is a considerable parallel, as the categories [E1-E5] above demonstrate, between patterns 
associated with adjectives and those associated with monotransitive yerbs. The chief difference 
is that adjectives cannot be followed by a noun phrase object. To bring out the parallel further, 
we could describe adjectives exemplified in 16.69 below (averse to, conscious of, etc) as 
‘prepositional adjectives’ comparable with prepositional verbs. We could moreover identify 
‘phrasal adjectives’ (derived from participial forms of phrasal verbs) such as run down (‘exhausted, 
depressed’) and *phrasal-prepositional adjectives’ such as fed up (with). These latter variants, 
however, are rare enough to be disregarded in the following lists. 


[E1] Adjective complementation by a prepositional phrase 

Like prepositional verbs, adjectives often form a lexical unit with a following 
preposition: good at, fond of, opposed to, etc. The lexical bond is strongest 
with adjectives for which, in a given sense, the complementation is 
obligatory: Max is averse to games ~ *Max is averse. Such adjectives are 
marked ‘1’ in the following lists. 

The lists make a distinction between participial (cf 7.15—19) and 
nonparticipial adjectives. The difference between participial adjectives and 
the -ed participle of the passive construction is discussed in 3.75-77. These 
lists provide only a small sample of the adjectives accompanying the 
prepositions concerned. In particular, it is often possible for the same 
adjective to go with two or more prepositions, as in angry about, angry at and 
angry with. $ ' 


ABOUT: He was very worried about her reaction. (cf/9.60) 


NONPARTICIPIAL. PARTICIPIAL 

angry knowledgeable aggrieved frightened 
glad mad ` | annoyed pleased 
happy reasonable delighted worried 

AT: She was bad at mathematics. (cf 9.62) 

NONPARTICIPIAL PARTICIPIAL 

angry good alarmed disgusted 
brilliant hopeless amused pleased 
clever terrible delighted puzzled 


FROM: The village is remote from the bustle of city life. (cf 9.18, 9.47) 
different distant distinct free remote 


OF: She was aware of his difficulties. 


NONPARTICIPIAL . PARTICIPIAL 
afraid conscious! glad convinced 
ashamed empty proud! scared 
capable fond! short! tired 
certain full worthy 

ON[UPON: Their plan was based on cooperation. 
NONPARTICIPIAL PARTICIPIAL 
contingent! — intent! reliant! based! set! 


dependent keen severe bent! 


Note 
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TO: Allcapital gains are subject to taxation. 


NONPARTICIPIAL PARTICIPIAL : 
answerable close: liable! accustomed! inclined! 
averse! due! : similar allied! opposed! 


WITH: This plan is not compatible with our principles. 


NONPARTICIPIAL PARTICIPIAL 

angry happy annoyed drunk 
busy impatient bored enchanted 
comfortable | incompatible! concerned obsessed 
compatible! sick delighted occupied 
content uneasy depressed overcome 
familiar disappointed pleased 
friendly disgusted satisfied 
furious dismayed taken! 


distressed 


[a] In general, choice of preposition remains the same after morphologically related verbs, 

adjectives, and nouns: different from, differ from, difference from. But this correspondence is not 

always to be relied on: contrast full of with filled with; proud of with pride in. 

[b] Other prepositions which less commonly enter into adjective + preposition idioms include for 

and towards: grateful for, sorry for, inclined towards. 

[c] Used followed by the preposition to, a more informal synonym of accustomed (to), is participial 

in spelling, but has the special pronunciation /ju:sto/. Unlike accustomed, however, used does 

not occur with a following infinitive (cf 16.79). This adjectival used to, in spite of identity of 

spelling and pronunciation, is quite distinct from used to as a marginal modal (cf 3.44). Contrast: 
I'm used to hard work. Iused to work hard. 

[d] In the past, prescriptive objections have been made to the use of to rather than from after 

averse and different. However, to is the normal preposition to follow averse, and different to is 

quite widely used (spi in BrE) as an alternative to different from. On different than, cf 15.66 Note, 

16.74. 

[e] With can be omitted after (in)compatible if the subject is plural, cf ‘mutual participation’, 

13.60: i 


*Carli is incompatible. BUT: Carl and Eva are incompatible. 


i 


[E2] Adjective complementation by a that-clause 
Like E following a verb, that-clauses following an adjective may 


. have: | x 


(A) indicative verb: I am sure (that) he is here now. 
(B) subjunctive verb: They were insistent (that) we be ready. (formal) 
(C) putative should: : Emsorry (that) he should have left. <formal) 


The uses of the mandative subjunctive and of putative should have been 
discussed in 3.59 and 14.25 respectively. Putative should often occurs after 
expressions of emotion (sorrow, joy, displeasure, surprise, wonder, etc), and 
is often accompanied by intensifying expressions such as so, such, like this 
that, ever, or at all. The indicative that-clause, on the other hand, refers to an 
established fact. The following pairs illustrate choices of construction: 


(that) I have to leave so early. 
(that) you should have been (so) inconvenienced. 


Tam sony 


| 
} 
i 


| 
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(that) you didn't call the doctor before. 
I am surprised 4 (that) anyone of your intelligence should swallow a lie 
like that. 


With some adjectives (those in category [E2b(ii)], 16.72) the should-clause 
can be paraphrased by an infinitive clause with a subject: 


It was natural for him to go to London after the war. 
= It was natural that he should go to London after the war. 


That-clauses cannot be preceded by prepositions. Hence adjectives which 
are constructed with prepositions before noun phrases ([E1]) drop the 
preposition before a that-clause (cf 16.28). Compare the following: 


of his innocence. [E1] 


Tam convinced | he is innocent. [E2] 


Many that-clauses following an adjective are actually subjects postponed by 
extraposition (cf 18.33): 


It is lucky (that) you came. ~ That you came is lucky. 


These are listed separately in 16.72. 


[E2a] Adjectives with experiencer (cf 10.23 Note) as subject 
16.71 (i) THAT-CLAUSE HAS INDICATIVE VERB ONLY (çf Note [a] below) 
These adjectives express degrees of certainty or confidence: aware, 
certain, confident, sure: 


We were confident that Karen was still alive. 


(ii) THAT-CLAUSE HAS PUTATIVE SHOULD, OR SUBJUNCTIVE VERB 
(or marginally also an indicative verb) 
The three principal adjectives in this class are anxious, eager, and willing: 
he should be permitted to resign? 
Are you willing that; he be permitted to resign? 
?he is permitted to resign? 


(On the distribution of these three alternatives, cf 16.30.) 
(iii) THAT-CLAUSE HAS INDICATIVE VERB OR PUTATIVE SHOULD 
These adjectives express emotions: 


I'm so thankful that nobody was hurt. 
Were you surprised that Ray should win the prize? 


NONPARTICIPIAL PARTICIPIAL 

afraid ^ hopeful alarmed depressed horrified 
angry proud amazed disappointed irritated 
glad sad amused distressed pleased 

grateful sorry . | annoyed | disturbed shocked 


happy | thankful astonished frightened upset 


There is a tendency to prefer the putative should construction in 
nonassertive contexts, or where the adjective has negative or unfavour- 
able associations. 


Note 
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[a] The restriction of Type (i) above to "indicative verbs only' is meant to allow for the use of 
modal auxiliaries, including should in a nonputative sense; eg: Z am aware that I should {= *ought 
to`] have joined long ago. i 


- [b] Afraid is unique among adjectives ini that it accepts the pronoun so (and its negative 


equivalent not) as a that-clause substitute (cf 16.31): Pm afraid so[not. 


[E2b] Adjectives with anticipatory it as subject 
The that-clause in this construction is an extraposed subject. Three types are 
again distinguished, matching those in 16.71. 


(i) THAT-CLAUSE HAS INDICATIVE VERB ONLY (cf 16.71 Note [a]) 
These adjectives have to do with truth or knowledge: 


It is true that she never comes on time. 


apparent evident likely possible untrue 
certain implicit obvious true well-known 
clear indubitable plain unlikely 


(ii) THAT-CLAUSE HAS PUTATIVE SHOULD, OR SUBJUNCTIVE VERB (or margin- 
ally, also, an indicative verb) l 
These adjectives express concepts concerned with modality or volition: 


should be lifted tomorrow. 
be lifted tomorrow. 
(?) is lifted tomorrow. 


It is essential that the ban < . 


appropriate essential important necessary vital 

compulsory: fitting impossible obligatory - 

crucial imperative improper proper 

Various deverbal adjectives ending in -able also belong to this group, eg: 
advisable, desirable, preferable. 


(iii) THAT-CLAUSE HAS INDICATIVE VERB OR PUTATIVE SHOULD 
This group consists mainly of emotive adjectives, and includes a large 
number of participia! adjectives ending in -ing: 


Itis {sae } that {pe is so late. 


upsetting she should be So late. 
NONPARTICIPIAL PARTICIPIAL 
awkward logical alarming perplexing 
curious ; odd annoying pleasing 
disastrous | peculiar depressing shocking 
dreadful | sad disappointing surprising 
extraordinary silly embarrassing 
fortunate tragic frightening 
irrational unfortunate irritating 


Various -able/-ible adjectives also belong to this group: admirable, 
commendable, deplorable, despicable, incomprehensible, inconceivable, 
lamentable, remarkable, understandable, unjustifiable, etc. 


Note 
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[a] Although the pro-forms so and not cannot be used after these [E2b] adjectives (cf 16.71 
Note [b]), there is a possibility of replacing the adjective + so/not by a related adverb + so/ not : 


"m : xs : |B: Yes, obviously/fortunately so. 
A: It is apparent that she lives/doesn't live here. l5 No; evidently/sadly not. 


[b] When an adjective of Type (iii) above occurs after a modal verb construction, the that-clause 
is commonly replaced by an if-clause. If the modal verb in the main clause is hypothetical (eg: 
would), the verb in the if-clause is placed in the hypothetical past. Compare: 


It is sad that you have to leave. 
It will be sad if you have to leave. 
It would be sad if you had to leave. 


[E3] Adjective complementation by a wh-clause 

As with that-clauses, we have to distinguish those adjectives ([E3a]) which 
are predicated of an experiencer (normally a person) as subject, and those 
([E3b]) which go with anticipatory it. In the latter case, the wh-clause is an 
extraposed subject. Examples are: 


(of) what I should say. [1] 
[E3a] I was sure Oy whether the problem was solved. [2] 
[E3b] It was unclear what they would do. [3] 


Type [E3a] consists of adjectives which are constructed with prepositions, 
and which therefore belong also to Type [E1]. The preposition is sometimes 
omitted before the wh-clause (cf 15.5 Note [c]). In Type [E36], on the other 
hand, no preposition can be inserted: */t was unclear offabout what they would 
do. Also no infinitive wh-clause is possible (cf 16.37): It is unsure where to go 
is unacceptable unless it refers to some animate being (such as a mouse), and 
is consequently not interpreted in terms of extraposition. 

Returning to Type [E32], we note that in some cases the adjective takes a 
wh-clause in assertive contexts: eg: careful (about), doubtful (as to), fussy 
(about), puzzled (as to), unclear (about), uncertain (of), undecided (about), 
unsure (of), unaware (of): 


John is careful (about) what he does with his money. 


Most of these adjectives are intrinsically negative in meaning. In other cases, 
although elsewhere it is associated with an indicative that-clause [E2a(i)], the 
adjective tends to occur with a wh-clause in nonassertive contexts (cf 16.35), 
eg: aware, certain, clear, sure: 


Are you sure (of) how much the machine costs? 
I wasn't altogether clear (about) what we had to do. 


A similar division may be made among adjectives of the anticipatory-it 
type ((E3b]. Those which intrinsically express doubt, and therefore take this 
structure even in assertive contexts, include doubtful, uncertain, unclear, 
unsure, and unknown. Those normally occurring with an indicative that-clause 
(ie Type [E2b(1)]) include apparent, certain, obvious, and plain. They can take 
a wh-clause in nonassertive contexts. Each type is illustrated in: 


It was unclear whether an amendment would be accepted. 
It was not obvious how far the westernization process would go. 


16.74 


Note 
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After adjectives of Type [E3a] there may also occur an infinitive wh-clause: J 
was uncertain (of) what to do. 'This is preferable to the finite clause in cases 
illustrated by [1—3] above, since the subject can remain unexpressed in the 
reduced nonfinite version. 


[E4] Adjective complementation by a than-clause 

There is an unusual construction in which a noncomparative adjective is 
followed by a comparative than-clause as complementation. Different is the 
only adjective which fits into this pattern, and even then there is a tradition 
which regards the use of than here as improper. There is, however, no 
felicitous alternative to the different than construction in examples such as: 


She's quite a different girl than she was five years ago. {1] 


The various stylistic variants of, and alternatives to, the than-clause after 
different are examined in 15.66 Note [b]. When the clause is reduced to a 
noun phrase, it becomes possible to use from as an alternative to than: 


The unions are taking a very different attitude ie the employers. 


When the noun phrase following than/from cannot be derived by ellipsis from 
aclause, than is decidedly less acceptable than from: 


The main languages of southern India are totally different in origin 


from 


than those of the northern part of the country. 


[a] On different from and different to, cf 16.69 Note [d]. 
[b] It is also possible for a than-clause to be used after the adverb differently: 
In the west of thie country, they pronounce their vowels quite differently than (they do) in the 
" east. 
The same prescriptive ebro are made to differently than as to different than. 


[E5] Adjective complementation by a to-infinitive clause 

We distinguish seven kinds of construction in which an adjective is followed 
by a to-infinitive; clause. They are exemplified in the following sentences, 
which are superficially alike: 


(i) Bob is splendid to wait. X 
(ii) Bob is slow to react. 

(iii) Bob is sorry to hear it. 

(iv) Bob is hesitant to agree with you. 
(v) Bob is hard to convince. 

(vi) The food is ready to eat. 

(vii) It is important to be accurate. 


In Types (i-iv) the subject of the main clause (Bob) is also the subject of the 
infinitive clause. We can therefore always have a direct object in the infinitive 
clause if its verb is transitive. For example, if we replace intransitive wait by 
transitive build in (i), we can have: Bob is splendid to build this house. 

For Types (v-vii), on the other hand, the subject of the infinitive is 
unspecified, although the context often makes clear which subject is intended. 


| 


Note 
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In these types it is "— to insert a subject preceded by for; eg in Type 
(vi): The food is ready (for the children) to eat. 


Infinitive complementation following adjectives modified by too and enough is discussed else- 
where, in 15.73. 


[E5(i)] Bob is splendid to wait 

Type (i) has an analogue in a construction involving extraposition (cf 18.33): 
It is splendid of Bob to wait. This type of construction also permits a head 
noun between the adjective and the infinitive: 


to build 


to have i) this house. 


Bob must be a splendid crafisman| 


As this example shows, the infinitive may be perfective. We may also 
compare constructions in which an evaluative noun with its determiner 
replaces the adjective: 


a_~ | foolish 
Xote $ fool 


You're wonderful 
an angel 


tro spend so much. 


} to wait for me. 


Adjectives in this group are evaluative of human behaviour. They include: 


careful crazy mad silly wise 
careless greedy nice unwise wrong 


These adjectives can also occur with anticipatory it and an of-phrase as 
additional complementation (cf 16.82): 


It was foolish of you to spend so much. 


[E5(ii)] Bob is slow to react 
In Type (ii), the sentence corresponds to one in which the adjective becomes 
an adverb, while the infinitive becomes the finite verb: 


Bob is slow to react. ~ Bob reacts slowly. 


In another analogue, the adjective is followed by in and an -ing participle: 
Bob is slow in reacting. The infinitive verb phrase must be simple: for example, 
unlike the infinitive phrase in [E5()], it cannot be perfective: *Bob is slow to 
have reacted. Other adjectives in this small group are quick and prompt. 


There is also a partial adverbial analogue (cf 8.1277) for Type (i), but in Type (i), unlike Type 
(ii), the perfective infinitive, and even the get-passive (cf 3.66) can be used: 


Joan was wise to resign. ^ Joan wisely resigned. 
Joan was careless to get beaten. ~ Joan carelessly got beaten. 
Joan is careless to have got beaten. 


[ESGii)] Bob is sorry to hear it 

In Type (iii), the head of the adjective phrase is an emotive adjective 
(commonly a participial adjective), and the infinitive clause expresses 
causation: 
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I'm sorry to have kept you waiting. [‘I’m sorry because I have kept you 
waiting'] : 
I was excited to be there. [~ ‘To be there excited me’] 


Adjectives in this group correspond closely to the adjectives followed by a 


that-clause in 16.71 (Type [E2a(iii)]): 


NONPARTICIPIAL PARTICIPIAL 

afraid happy annoyed disgusted overwhelmed 
angry impatient astonished dissatisfied perturbed 
ashamed indignant bored embarrassed puzzled 
content Jubilant concerned fascinated relieved 
furious thankful delighted frightened surprised 
glad depressed interested worried 


disappointed overjoyed 


[E5(iv)] Bob is hesitant to agree with you 


16.79 In Type (iv), the head of the adjective phrase expresses volitional meaning, 


or a modal meaning such as ability, possibility, or liability. Examples are: 


NONPARTICIPIAL PARTICIPIAL 
able keen determined 
anxious ` liable disposed 
apt likely [E2b] | fated [E26] 
certain[E2b] loath inclined 
curious powerless | poised 
due prone . prepared 
eager : ready[E5] | (all) set 
eligible : reluctant unqualified 
fit [ES] : sure [E2b] 

free [E5] ; unable 

greedy 1 welcome 

hesitant ` willing 

impotent . worthy 


The adjectives marked [E2b] occur with a corresponding construction with 
extraposition of a that-clause: 


Jill is likely to attend. 
~ It is Jikely that Jill will attend. 


x 


Those marked [E5] are capable of occurring with an infinitive construction 
of *passive' meaning, ie with an indefinite implied subject and a coreferential 
implied object: ! 


They are not fit to eat. — They are not fit to be eaten. 


Some of the most common adjectives in this list have a tendency to coalesce 

with the preceding copula to form a semi-auxiliary verb (cf 3.47): be able to, 

be willing to, be sure to. In addition to modal and volitional adjectives, some 

ERE of aspectual meaning, such as accustomed and wont may be placed 
ere: 


16.80 


Note 
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We are accustomed to take.tea on the terrace. (formal 
He was wont to leave the office at 5 p.m. (formal, archaic) 


[E5(v)] Bob is hard to convince 

In Type (v), the subject of the sentence is identified with the unexpressed 
object of the infinitive clause, which must therefore have a transitive verb; 
hence the unacceptable *Bob is hard to arrive. There is an analogous 
construction in which the adjective is complement to an infinitive clause 
acting as (extraposed) subject (cf 18.36): 


~ To convince Bob is hard. 


Bob is hard to convince { ~ It is hard to convince Bob. 


Adjectives so used refer to degrees of ease or comfort, and include: 


awkward hard tough (informal) 
convenient impossible tricky <informal) 
difficult nice informal) | unpleasant 

easy pleasant 


Unless there is ellipsis, we cannot omit the infinitive clause, and so there is 
no semantic implication between (say) The bread was hard to bake and The 
bread was hard. Unlike the preceding types, Type (v) permits for 4- subject to 
be inserted at the beginning of the infinitive clause: Those darts are tricky 

(for a beginner)-to use. Where the infinitive has no overt subject, its implicit 
subject is understood to, have an indefinite meaning: 


Jack is easy to fool. = Jack is easy for anyone to fool. 


With some adjectives in this group, such as nice or unpleasant, the entailment relation between 
be + adjective to V and be + adjective is less easy to avoid; eg: Jenny is nice to know implies that 
Jenny is nice. 


[E5(vi)] The food is ready to eat 

Again, in this type the subject of the main clause is identified with the object 
of the infinitive clause. But unlike Type (v), Type (vi) has no analogous 
construction with an infinitive clause subject: 


The food is ready to eat. ~ *To eat the food is ready. 


Also, we can generally (a) omit the infinitive clause, or (b) substitute a passive 
infinitive clause without change of meaning: 


Are these cups available (to use)? 
= Are these cups available (to be used)? 


Some adjectives of this type, such as available, fit, free, ready, and sufficient, 
belong additionally to Type (iv), so that a sentence like The lamb is ready to 
eat is ambiguous, in one sense (the most accessible) being equivalent to the 
passive The lamb is ready to be eaten. Then there is a wider set of adjectives 
which often occur without complementation at all : 


The air is frosty (to breathe). 
Its fur is soft (to touch). 


16.82 
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In both Type (v) and Type (vi), the subject of the main clause can be equated 
with the prepositional object of the infinitive clause, so that the infinitive 
clause ends with a deferred preposition: 


She is pleasant to talk to. (~ It is pleasant to talk to her.) 
This paper is terribly flimsy to write on. 
Is the cloth sufficient to make a dress out of? 


In Type (vi), as well as in Type (v), for -- subject may be inserted before the 
infinitive verb: Are these books free (for visitors) to borrow? [= ‘Are these 
books available . . . to borrow ?’]. 


[ES(vii)] Zt is important to be accurate 

We saw in 16.72 that a rhat-clause following an adjective may prove to be a 
subject postponed by extraposition (cf 18.33). A to-infinitive clause following 
an adjective may have the same source: 


It is essential to spray the trees every year. 
~ To spray the trees every year is essential. 


The infinitive clause can also be introduced by for + subject: 


It is vital (for the children) to be properly clad. 
It will be strange (for us) to be living alone. 


Adjectives of Types (ii) and (iii) in 16.72 ((E2b]) may have this construction: 
important, fortunate, lucky, surprising, etc. Possible also belongs to this group. 

An additional group of adjectives occurring after anticipatory it are those 
adjectives (chiefly naming evaluative attributes of persons) which occur in 
pattern [E5(i)] (cf 16.76). The adjective in this group is often followed by an 
of-phrase identifying the person(s) being discussed: 


It was wrong (of him) to tell lies. 


) 


It is nice of you to phone. 


[E6] Adjective complementation by an -ing participle clause 
A number of sub-types of this pattern may be mentioned. 


(i) Busy is followed by an -ing participle clause without subject: 
Margery is busy writing letters. 
(ii) Worth and worthwhile, on the other hand, occur both with and without 
subject: 
It is scarcely worth(while) (you/your) going home. 


Here worthwhile) follows preparatory it, and the participle clause is an 
extraposed subject (cf 18.34). Other adjectives of this pattern are pointless 
and useless (It's pointless buying so much food), and adjectives of Type 
[E2b(iii)] (cf 16.72) also sometimes have this complementation: absurd, 
awkward, fortunate, annoying, etc. 


Gii) Elsewhere worth and worthwhile accompany an -ing participle clause 
without subject, but with a passive meaning, comparable to that of the 
infinitive clause in pattern [ES(v)] (cf 16.80): 


| 


a a A 


Note 
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The cartons are worth(while) saving. 
(~ It’s worth(while) saving the cartons). 


(iv) There is a variant construction in which a preposition occurs between 
the adjective and the participle clause. In some cases the preposition is 
optional (cf (i) above): 

I'm busy (with) getting the house redecorated. 
We're fortunate (in) having Aunt Mary as a baby-sitter. 


In other cases, the preposition is obligatory: 


We are used to not having a car (cf 16.69 Note [c]). 
I'm hopeless at keeping the garden tidy. 
She's not capable of looking after herself. 


[a] The adjectival constructions in (ii) above may be compared, in some cases, with nominal 
constructions of equivalent meaning: 

It’s no good/use telling him anything. 

There's no point (in) telling him anything. 
Such constructions are introduced either by anticipatory it (cf 18.33) or by existential there (cf 
18.45). AmE also has There's no use telling him anything. 
[b] Worthwhile is sometimes spelled as two words, The vacillation between the spellings 
worthwhile and worth while reflects an unclarity about the status of this sequence, which may 
alternatively be regarded as the preposition worth (cf 9.6) followed by a noun. Compare: 


worth while 


It's not worth your while staying. It’s nof wor hwhile \ (your) staying. 


Complementation of abstract nouns 


In this concluding section we will show, as a connecting link between this 
chapter and the next, how the patterns of complementation described for 
verbs and adjectives in 16.20—83 are also to be found with abstract nouns 
which are morphologically related to those verbs and adjectives. (Cf 
nominalization, 17.51/f, and appositional constructions, 17.26, 17.35.) For 
example, the noun likelihood is derived from, and semantically related to, the 
adjective likely. It is therefore not surprising that a construction associated 
with the adjective is found with the corresponding noun: 


It is likely that Joan will get married. n1 
The likelihood is that Joan will get married. [21 
the likelihood that Joan will get married [3] 


But the assumption of correspondence cannot be automatic, for it may fail in 
both directions: 


Joan is likely to get married. 
~ *Joan’s likelihood to get married 
*It is likely of Joan’s getting married. 
~ the likelihood of Joan's getting married 


16.85 
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In the following section, we illustrate how many of these patterns can be 
matched with corresponding patterns of noun complementation. Some fairly 
regular changes, it will be observed, take place in the conversion from the 
verb or adjective patterns to their nominalizations (cf 17.517). For instance, 
a preposition must be inserted between a head noun and an immediately 
following noun phrase or adjective. The list begins with monotransitive 
patterns, because there are no nominalized forms of copular verb comple- 
mentation. (Many of the noun complementation patterns, particularly in 
categories [C] and [D], are stylistically awkward.) 


Table 16.85 Verb/adjective and noun complementation compared 


VERB/ADJECTIVE COMPLEMENTATION NOUN COMPLEMENTATION 


his examination of the room 
Paul's /ack of confidence 

their reliance on her 

my prediction that it'll rain 

my doubt (about) whether he will win 
our enquiry (about) where-to go 
her refusal to answer 

his denial of having taken it 
(cf: his denial of the theft) 

the need for us to work harder 
her resentment of his/him losing 


[B1] He examined the room. 

[B2] Paul /acks confidence. 

[B2pr] They rely on her. 

[B3] I predict that it'll rain. 

[B4] I doubt whether he will win. 

[B5] | We enquired (about) where to go. 
[B6] She refused to answer. 

[B7] | He denied having taken it. 


[B8] X needs us to work harder. 
[B9] She resented his/him losing. 


their election of Joe as leader 

the certification of Max as insane 
the expulsion of Sue from school 
their choice of Jim to be boss 
*our getting of her elected 


[Clpr] They elected Joe (as) leader. 
[C2pr] X certified Max (as) insane. 
[C3] X expelled Sue from school. 
[C4] They chose Jim to be boss. 
[C7] We got her elected. l 


[D1] I paid him five pounds. 

[D2]  Itprotected Rio from attack. 

[D3] X warned us that it would snow. 
[D3pr] He admitied to me that he told lies. 
[D4] X reminded us (of) who he was. 
[D5]  Xadvised us (on) what to do. 

[D6] She invited me to stay. 


my payment to him of five pounds 
the protection of Rio from attack 
the warning to us that it would snow 
his admission to me that he told lies 
X's reminder to us of who he was 
the advice to us on what to do 

her invitation to me to stay 


[E1] I was impatient with Freda. 

[E2] It was cert in that we would lose. 
[E3] Iwas careful (over) what to say. 
[E5) Sam was quick to reply. 

[E6]  Iwas/ucky meeting you. 


my impatience with Freda 
\the certainty that we would lose 
my care over what to say 
Sam's quickness to reply 
my /uck in meeting you 


These structures, with abstract nouns will be studied further in the next 
chapter. 
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10.3 MI o o eoe ea me last night? | was waiting for you to phone. 
A didnt you phone B you not phone C you dont phone 
D you didn't phone 


10.4 BRIO i E e _in this house?” = ‘| don't know: 
A lives Bdoeslive — Cdoeslives D living 


10.5 Vii... Rt when you told him the story? 
A said Paul B did Paul say C Paul said D did Paul said 


106 moms fathenis inihospitali Tiea aaa s 
A In which hospital hei? B In which hospital he is in? 
C Which hospital he isin? D Which hospital is he in? 


107 Did you have a good holiday? s 
A How was the weather like? B What was the weather like? 
C What the weather was like? D Was the weather like? 


IRIS o o B taller — Joe or Gary? 
AWhois  BWhatis — CWhichis D Who has 


10.9 Doere are fourumberellasinere e e m is yours? 
AWhat BWho = CWhich DHow . EWhich one 


MONOD WOW OMG eana "—— to cross the Atlantic by ship? 
Aisit — Bdoesitned Cdoesittake D does it want 


10.11 I don't remember what... ss at the party. 
A Kate was wearing B was wearing Kate C was Kate wearing 


duelo "Denuo ? "Yes, think so: 
A if Jack is at home B is Jack at home C whether Jack is at home 
D that Jack is at home 


Reported speech 

11.1 | saw Steve a week ago. He said that „i me, but he didn't. 
A he phone Bhe phones C he'll phone D he’s going to phone 
E he would phone 


11.2 Wi Glial T8) ga m orsa LS) (eS. E e e nese s 
A said he was tired B said that he was tired C said me he was tired 
D told me he was tired E told that he was tired 


-ing and to 
12.1 E S so hard. 
A working Bwork Cto work D worked 
122 IS late [s sus Oy 
A must to go Bhavego C have to going D have to go 
12.3 inainasidecided. ee nemear 


A sell Btosel ^ Cseling ^ D to selling 


12.4 Melo itetiititnGle o oS e 
A get up B to get up C getting up D to getting up 
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Introduction 


The indefinitely complex noun phrase 

Just as the sentence may be indefinitely complex, so may the noun phrase. 
This must be so, since sentences themselves can be reshaped so as to come 
within noun-phrase structure. For example, the following sentences [la--c], 
simple and complex, can become one simple sentence [2] with a very complex 


noun phrase as subject: 


The girl is Mary Smith. [1a] 
The girl is tall. [15] 
The girl was standing in the corner. ity 


You waved to the girl when you entered. 
The girl became angry because you knocked over her glass. [le] 

The tall girl standing in the corner who became angry because you 
knocked over her glass after you waved to her when you entered is 

' Mary Smith. [2] 
Moreover, starting from [2], we could reconstruct any of the sentences listed 
in [1a-e] - and in fact we could not understand the noun-phrase subject 
(printed in italics) of [2], unless we recognized its constituent parts as they 

are set out in [1a-e]. 

Yet [2] has introduced many changes. We have, for example, suppressed 
all or part of the verbs in [1c] and [1d]; we have put tall, which is complement 
in [16], as a modifier before the noun girl; we have replaced the girl of [1e] by 


who. 
After describing determinatives and nouns in Chapter 5, the purpose of 


the present chapter is to state the conditions governing the making of noun 
phrases by processes such as those indicated above. 


Noun-phrase constituents 
In describing noun phrases we need to distinguish the following constituent 


parts: 


(A) The HEAD, around which (for the most part) the other constituents 
cluster and which dictates concord with other parts of the sentence: 


[The tall gir/ standing in the corner] is my sister. 
[The tall girls standing in the corner] are my sisters. 


à; who 2 N 
[The tall girl in the corner feni) has a blue sweater] is my sister. 


Isaw the tall girl in [the corner lo was full of people]. 


(B) The DETERMINATIVE, which includes 


(a) predeterminers, ie all items which can precede any central determiner 


(including zero article) in a noun phrase, eg: all, both, double (cf 5.15 ff): 


all the furniture both those musicians 


(b) central determiners, including those items listed in 5.11f, eg the 


articles, this, some: 


some new office furniture all those fine musicians 
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(c) postdeterminers, which follow central. determiners bul precede 
premodifiers, eg adjectives. Postdeterminers include eg numerals, 
many, few, several (cf 5.20 ff): 


the many new offices the few survivors 


(C) The PREMODIFICATION, which comprises all thc items placed before the 
head other than determinatives, notably adjectives (or, rather, adjective 
phrases, cf 7.20) and nouns: 

some furniture 

some expensive furniture 

some rery expensive furniture 

some very expensive office furniture 
some very very expensive office furniture 


(D) The POSTMODIFICATION, comprising all the items placed after the head, 
notably: 
prepositional phrases: the car outside the station 
nonfinite clauses: the car standing outside the station 
relative clauses: the car that stood outside the station 


complementation (cf 15.637): a bigger car than that 


Restrictive and nonrestrictive modification 
Modification can be restrictive or nonrestrictive. The modification is 
RESTRICTIVE when the reference of the head is a member of a class which can 
be identified only through the modification that has been supplied. The girl 
in example [2] in 17.1 is only identifiable as Mary Smith provided we 
understand that it is the particular girl who is tall, who was standing in the 
corner, and who became angry. Such modification would not have been 
actually necessary unless there had been other girls present, tall but not in 
the corner, or in the corner but not tall, or who had not become angry. 
Restrictiveness, then, indicates a limitation on the possible reference of the 
head. 

Alternatively, the referent of a noun phrase may be viewed as unique or as 
a member of a class that has been independently identified (for example in 
the preceding context). Any modification given to such a head is additional 
information which is not essential for identification, and we call it 
NONRESTRICTIVE. For example, the relative clause who is in the corner in [1] is 
nonrestrictive: 


Mary Smith, who is in the corner, wants to meet you. [1] 


By reason of being designated by a proper name, Mary Smith's identity is 
independent of whether or not she is in the corner (though the information 
on her present location may be useful enough). If a man says [2], the daughter 
is identified as being one out of two daughters in the family and also as 
younger than the other daughter: 


Come and meet my younger daughter. [2] 


[2] is thus an example of restrictive premodification. If, on the other hand, a 


Note 
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man (in a monogamous society) says [3], the premodifier beautiful is 
understood as nonrestrictive: 


Come and meet my beautiful wife. l 3! 
Another example: 
I don't want him to put his ugly nose into my house again. 14] 


Sentences [1], [3], and [4] are inevitably nonrestrictive since ~ being treated 
as unique - Mary Smith, wife, and nose, in these sentences will not admit 
restriction. But almost any head that can be restrictively modified is also 
susceptible of nonrestrictive modification, eg: 


The tall girl, who is a dentist, is Mary Smith. [5] 


Here the only information offered to identify the girl as Mary Smith is the 
allusion to her tallness; the mention of her work as a dentist is not offered as 
an aid to identification but for additional interest. 

Other nouns which have nonrestrictive postmodification include those 


with generic reference: 


The giant panda, which is to be found in the remote parts of China, lives 
exclusively on bamboo shoots. 


In popular narrative style, there is a nonrestrictive use of premodifying adjective in cases like 


the following (cf cleft sentences, 18.26 Note [b]: 
Reporters hounded an embarrassed Ben Miles over his TV gaffe last week and in reply to 


one questioner the unhappy Miles made things still worse by... 


The fact that nonrestrictive relative clauses are not essential for identification 
enables us in [1] and [1a] to make different parts of the sentence into a relative 


clause: 


My brother, who is an engineer, lives in America. [u 
My brother, who lives in America, is an engineer. [la] 


Semantic equivalence is still preserved in [1] and [1a] (although there is a 
difference in focus). A nonrestrictive relative clause may resemble an 
adverbial clause (cf simultaneous meaning, 15.28), eg: 


My brother, who has lived in America for over 30 years, can still 
speak Italian. [2] 


In [2], the relative clause is grammatically optional, like any other 
nonrestrictive item, but semantically obligatory as the correlate of still in the 
superordinate clause. The relative clause here can be paraphrased as an 
adverbial clause [2a], with initial position (unlike the relative clause) [2b], or 


as an adverbial prepositional phrase [2c]: 


My brother can still speak Italian, although he has lived in America 
Sor over 30 years. 
Although he has lived in America for over 30 years, my brother can 


still speak Italian. [2b] 
After over 30 years in America, my brother can still speak Italian. — [2c] 


^ 


Da] 
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The predications of the two clauses [2a] and [2b] are contrastive. 
Nonrestrictive relative clauses may also imply other adverbial functions 
such as cause (because he had been very helpful’, ‘for being very hetpful’) in 


[3]: 
Ann thanked her teacher, who had been very helpful. [3] 


By contrast, restrictive relative clauses with general antecedents (cf 17.21) 
express conditional relationship, eg: , 


Students who work hard pass their exams. [If students work hard they 
pass their exams."] f 


Proper nouns cannot have restrictive modification when they have the 
normal unique denotation. However, when the proper noun temporarily 


takes on features of a common noun, restrictive ification i ossible 
TI modific nis p 


the Springfield that is in Illinois [1] 
the Johnson who wrote the dictionary i [2] 


Nor are restrictive relative clauses possible with nonnominal antecedents 
(cf‘sentential relative clauses’, 17.9): 


He likes dogs, which surprises me. [3] 
Nonassertive heads cannot have nonrestrictive modification: 
*I won’ any person, g ] ; 
t see anyone. who has not made an appointment. [4] 


By contrast, nonrestrictive modification is possible with assertive heads: 


Someone, who sounded like your mother, called to say she wanted 
to see you. [5] 


No P fi any y 
nspecific determiners like any, all, and every usuall have only r tr 
y estrictive 


*Every book, which is written to deceive the reader, should be 
banned. [6] 


* All the students, who had failed the test, wanted to try again. [7] 


However we may occasionally find nonrestrictive as well as restrictive 
modification, as in: 


All the students, who had returned from their vacation, wanted to 
take the exam. [8] 


But positional variation of a// is possible only with icti 
(315590): y a nonrestrictive clause 


The students, who had all (of them) returned from their vacation, 


failed the test. [7a] 
*The students who had all (of them) failed the test wanted to try 
again. [8a] 


Ped ewes 


ta €. 
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We shall draw attention to the distinction between restrictive and 
nonrestrictive in the description of the modification types later on, but two 


general points may be of value now. 
First, modification at its ‘most restrictive’ tends to come after the head: 


Any person who wishes to see me must make an appointment. 


By contrast, our decision to use an item as a premodifier (such as nonrestrictive 
silly in a silly fool) often reflects our wish that it be taken for granted and not 
be interpreted as a specific identifier. : . 
Secondly, restrictive modification tends to be given more prosodic emphasis 
than the head, since there is a built-in contrast. as in (cf'examples in 17.3): 


Susan is my £Lper daughter. 
John is my Lazy son. 


Nonrestrictive modification, on the other hand, tends to be unstressed in 
prehead position: 


my beautiful wiFE 


In post-head position, its ‘parenthetic’ relation is endorsed by being given a 
separate tone unit (frequently with reduced prominence and narrow pitch 
range); or, in writing, by being enclosed by commas (cf 17.22). 


Temporary and permanent modification i 
There is a second dichotomy that has some affinities with the distinction 
between restrictive and nonrestrictive but rather more with the contrast of 
nonprogressive and progressive in predication (cf 4.25/f), or permanent and 
temporary in agential nouns (cf App 1.34/). Modification in noun-phrase 
structure may also be seen as permanent or temporary (of 7.21), such that 
items placed in premodification position are typically given the status of 
PERMANENT or, at any rate, characteristic features. Although this does not 
mean that postmodification position is committed to either temporariness or 
permanence, those adjectives which have to be predicative have a notably 
TEMPORARY reference. Thus [1] would be understood as [1a]: 


the courteous man [1] 
the man who is courteous . 
[ie ‘normally and not merely at this moment] [1a] 


In contrast, [2] would be understood as having reference only to a specific 
time, and this corresponds to the nonoccurrence of [2a]: 


The man is ready. [2] 
*the ready man [2a] 
(On the relevance of the distinction in determiners between indefinite and 
definite, cf 5.26f.) On this basis, we see that timidity and fear are contrasted 
in part according as the first is seen as permanent [3], the second as temporary 
TA: 


a man who is timid ~ atimid man [3] 
aman who is afraid + *an afraid man [4] 
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Just as some modifiers are too strongly identified with temporary status to 
appear in prehead position, so there can be modification constrained to 
prehead position because it indicates permanent status. Thus the toe which 
is characteristically (and permanently) big in relation to the rest is called the 
big toe, and we cannot say of it *The toe is big without destroying this 
permanent characteristic and making the expression seem to refer only (for 
example) to a temporary swelling. Compare also the original [‘first, earliest] 
version beside His work is quite original (‘of a new type'], which would permit 
adverbial indication of time span (now, always, etc; c// 7.87). 


The explicitness of postmodification 

In general, premodification is to be interpreted (and, most frequently, can 
only be interpreted) in terms of postmodification and its greater explicitness. 
That is, some tall college girls will be interpreted as ‘some girls who are tall 
and who are (studying) at a college’. The premodified noun phrase [1] may 
include, for example, all of the relations which are explicit in the postmodified 
noun phrases [1a—e]: 


an oil man [1] 
a man who sells oil [la] 
a man who delivers oil [15] 
a man who produces oil [1c] 
a man who investigates oil [1d] 
a man who advocates the use of oil [1e] 


What normally happens, as in the case of big toe (in 17.7) and oil man [1], is 
that ambiguity does not arise since one sense is selected in a specific context 
(cflexicalization, App L.9//). Thus, for example, the question ‘Will the oil 
man call today?’ will normally carry only one interpretation in any given 
context. 

Explicitness in postmodification varies considerably, however. It is greater 
in the finite relative clause [2] than in the nonfinite -ing clause [2a], from 
which the explicit tense (is?/was?) is absent, though this in turn is more 
explicit than the prepositional phrase [2b], from which the verb indicating a 
specific posture is absent: 


the girl who was standing in the corner (2] 
the girl standing in the corner [2a] 
the girl in the corner [2b] 


Reduction in explicitness in the noun phrase is closely related to the 
linguistic and situational context. There is, typically, a progression from 
‘more explicit’ to ‘less explicit’ in a discourse. One instance of such sequential 
and gradual reduction from sentence [3], via relative clause [3a], via 
prepositional phrase [3b], to pro-form [3c], can be seen in Anthony Burgess's 
novel Inside Mr Enderby. When flying to Rome, the main character of the 
novel is warned by an American passenger: 


‘Your ticket does not entitle you to undisputed monopolization of 
the john." [ie the lavatory] [3] 


The fellow passenger who issued this warning is subsequently referred to as: 


scene oe & 
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the American who had ousted Enderby from the john [3a] 


to be further reduced to: 


the American from the john [3b] 
and finally: 
an American, not the jolin one, poised his camera to shoot [3c] 


The order of presentation in this chapter will be from most explicit to least 
explicit. We therefore start with the most explicit type of noun-phrase 
modification, ie postmodification by finite clause. 


Postmodification by finite clauses 


Types of postmodifying finite clauses 
We distinguish two major types of finite clauses as noun-phrase postmodifiers, 
RELATIVE clauses [1] and APPOSITIVE clauses [2]: 


The news that appeared in the papers this morning was well 
received. [1] 
The news that the team had won calls for a celebration. [2] 


Although superficially similar, the difference between these two types of 
finite clause becomes apparent, for example if we try to replace that by which 
in the two examples: 


The news which appeared in the papers this morning was 
well received. [1a] 
*The news which the team had won calls for a celebration. [2a] 


Thus that is not replaceable by a wh-pronoun in appositive clauses, as it is in 
relative clauses. More significantly from a general point of view, that in [2] 
has no function as clause element within the that-clause, as it has in relative 
clause structure. Thus in [1], the relative pronoun is subject; in [1b] it is 
object: 


The news which we saw in the papers this morning was well 
received. 


Appositive clauses will be further discussed in 17.26. The type of relative 
clause represented by [1] is called an ADNOMINAL relative clause, and will be 


discussed below. nme 
In addition to adnominal relative clauses, we distinguish NOMINAL relative 


clauses, as in [3], and SENTENTIAL relative clauses, as in [4]: 


[1b] 


What surprises me is that they are fond of snakes and lizards. [3] 
They are fond of snakes and lizards, which surprises me. [4] 


Nominal relative clauses are unique among relative clauses in that they 
‘contain’ their antecedents. They are discussed, with other nominal dependent 


clauses, in 15.8f. 


17.10 
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In sentential relative clauses, the antecedent is not nominal but clausal, ie 
in [4] the whole clause They are fond of snakes and lizards is postmodified by 
which surprises me. That this is so can be seen in the choice of singular verb 
concord (surprises). The sentential relative clause has affinities with, on the 
one hand, nominal relative clauses, and, on the other hand, with coordinate 
clauses (cf 13.50/): 


They are fond of snakes and lizards, end that surprises ne. [4a] 


The adnominal relative clause is the central type of relative clause, and, 
unless indicated otherwise, ‘relative clause’ here means ‘adnominal relative 
clause’, Within such relative clauses we make a distinction between restrictive 
[5] and nonrestrictive [6] (cf 17.37) : 


Snakes which are poisonous should be avoided. [5] 
Rattlesnakes, which are poisonous, should be avoided, 16] 


Among those two types, the restrictive is the more common, and will be 
treated before the nonrestrictive. 


Characteristics of relative clauses 
Part of the explicitness of relative clauses lies in the specifying power of the 
relative pronoun. It may be capable of 


(i) showing concord with its antecedent, ie the preceding part of the noun 
phrase of which the relative clause is a postmodifier [external relation]; 


and 


(ii) indicating its function within the relative clause either as an element 
of clause structure (S, O, C, A), or as a constituent of an element in the 
relative clause [internal relation]. 


Gender concord 
Concord is on the basis of a two-term 'gender' system, personal and 
nonpersonal (cf 5.1057, 6.8), and applies only to the w/r-series: 


Joan, who... 

the boy/people who... 
the human being who... 
the fairy who... 


London, which... 

the fox/animals which... 
the human body which, . . 
the unicorn which... 


It will be seen from these examples that ‘personality’ is ascribed basically to 
human beings but extends to creatures in the supernatural world (angels, 
elves, etc) which are thought of as having human characteristics such as 
speech. Pet animals can be regarded as ‘personal’ (at least by their owners; 


cf 5.1097): 
Rover, who was barking, frightened the children. 


On the other hand, human babies can be regarded (though rarely perhaps by 
their parents) as not having developed personality: 


This is the baby which needs inoculation. 


FA 


ase 


ae 


Note 
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Though ships may take the personal pronoun she, the relative pronoun is 
regularly nonpersonal (cf 5.111 Note): 


Is a the ship which is duc to leave for a Caribbean cruise tomorrow? 

Collective nouns (cf 5.108) are normally treated as personal when they 
have plural concord (esp in BrE), and as nonpersonal when they have singular 
concord: 


who were 


; responsible for this decision . . . 
which was 


The committee Í 
The gender contrast is neutralized when the wh-series is replaced by that or a 
zero relative: 


She must be the nicest person that ever lived. 
That must be the nicest thing that ever happened. 


With coordinated antecedents of mixed gender, the choice of relative 
pronoun may create a problem. It does not arise when zero relative is possible 
or when that is chosen, eg: 


she likes most 


the people and things ls amuse her most 


With wh-pronouns, the principle of proximity seems to be favoured (cf 10.35): 


the people and things which 


the things and people who | amuse her most 


Which can have a personal noun as its antecedent when the relative is a 
complement with the semantic role of characterization attribute (cf 10.20): 


He imagined himself to be an artist, which he was not. 


{a] Other nonhuman creatures besides pets may take who even in sentences where this involves 
an apparent clash with the neuter pronoun it; thus, from a recent work of nonfiction: 

the chameleon who changes its colours 
This is less likely however when the relative pronoun is object in its clause, as we see from the 
following examples on two successive pages of a work on zoology: 

the black rhinoceroses who live in the park 

the white rhinoceros which we saw in the wilds outside the park 
On the factors involved in this difference, cf 17.16. 
[b] It so happens that, in familiar speech, the word character can be used in the sense of ‘person’, 
and the word personality can be used for somebody who has achieved notoriety. In consequence, 
we may have not only [1] and [2] but also [1a] and [2a]: 


Charles has a fine character which he inherits from his father. ül 
Smith has a strange personality which repels many people. [2] 
Charles is a strange character who dislikes parties. (familiar? [la] 
Smith is now a famous personality who is often interviewed on television. [2a] 


The nominal relative clause is common with definite nonpersonal reference 
(though with a different pronoun from that used in adnominal relative 
clauses; cf 15.8/, 6.35 Note [b]): what, whatever, whichever. 


What is most highly valued in the tribe is valour. [1] 
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This is what J can't understand. [2] 
She'll do whatever you say. [3] 
Choose whichever you like best. [4] 


In the case of definite personal reference, the only pronoun is whoerer : 


*Who 


| 
Whoever helped me has gone. [5] 


^ personal pronoun - a relative pronoun, on the other hand, is possible only 
in archaic or very formal contexts: 
He who made this possible deserves our gratitude. [6] 


It is more acceptable if he has generic reference, as in [7], which however 
also sounds archaic: 


He who helps the handicapped deserves our support. [7] 
The normal expressions are [7a] and [7b]: 

Anyone f 

A who helps the handicapped deserves our support. [7a] 

Those who help the handicapped deserve our support. [76] 


Replacement is impossible with plural *they who/which, and also with 
singular *it which: 


What 


*Hn ed I can't understand is this: ... [2a] 


That is acceptable with which only in very formal style: 


That which is most highly valued in the tribe is valour. [la] 


Note In relation to *it which ..., there is a similar constraint on postmodification by some other 


structures: 
? He in the corner is my new boss. , [8] 
*]t in the corner is an antique. [8a] 
Postmodification following you is possible in informal and peremptory vocatives (cf 10.53): 
You in the corner, stop chattering! l [8b] 


Restrictive relative clauses 


17.13 The choice of relative pronoun is dependent, in particular, on the following 
three factors: 


(a) the relation of the relative clause to its antecedent: restrictive [1] or 
nonrestrictive [2], eg: 
The woman who is approaching us seems to be somebody I 
know. [1] 
The Bible, which has been retranslated, remains a bestseller. (2] 


(b) the gender type of the antecedent: personal [3] or nonpe al 
(cf 17.11), eg: Cee 
the person who I was visiting (3] 
the book which I was reading [4] 
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(c) the function of the relative pronoun as subject, object, complement, or 
adverbial (including its role as prepositional complement) or as a 
constituent of an element in the relative clause, ie as a determiner (n 
whose house; cf 17.14). 


In the following discussion of choice of relative pronoun, we will first make 
a division into restrictive and nonrestriclive relative clauses, and then 
consider other factors, such as medial or final position of the relative clause 
in relation to the superordinate clause, and length of the relative clause. 

The set of relative pronouns has been given in 6.32//. It is in the 
nonrestrictive relative clauses that the most explicit forms of relative 
pronoun, ie the wh-series (who, whom, which, whose) are typically used 
(cf 17.22). In restrictive clauses, frequent use is made of the wh-pronouns and 
also that or ‘zero’ relative. That differs from the wh-serics: 


(a) in not having gender marking and thus being independent of the 
personal or nonpersonal character of the antecedent, 

(b) in not having an objective form (like who/whom); 

(c) in not having a genitive (like whose of who and which), thus not being 
able to function as a constituent of an element in the relative clause. 


In restrictive relative clauses, the pronouns given in the survey below are 
used, When we indicate a parenthesized relative pronoun, it means that there 
is the option between that-relative and ‘zero’: 


This is the book (that) I bought at the sale. 
When we use parentheses only '( )’, this is to indicate ‘zero’: 
This is the book ( ) I bought at the sale. 


S, 0, C, A in the survey below means that the relative pronoun functions 
respectively as subject, object, complement, and adverbial (or complement 
in a prepositional phrase functioning as adverbial) in the relative clause with 
personal and nonpersonal antecedents: 


who 
the person, that > has been appointed. 
; Ww Y) 
S: They are delighted with 4 which 
thebook4 that p has just appeared. 
*() 
who( m) 
the person 4 that we have appointed. 
O: They are delighted with ( ) 
. which 
the book 4 that > she has written. 
() 
which 
C: She is the perfect accountant < *who > her predecessor was not. 
*that 
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D. f which 
C: This is not the type of modern house 4 *that 
*() 
at whom the burglar fired the gun. 
who( m) 
that the burglar fired the gun at. 
() 
on which Twas ill. 
A: She arrived the day ¢ that : 
y I was ill (on). 

() 

in which 
A: I make cakes the way < that 


() 


With a personal antecedent, the relative pronoun can show the distinction 
between who and whom, depending on its role as subject of the relative clause, 
or as object, or as prepositional complement: 


my own is. 


A: He is the policeman 


my mother made them. 


who spoke to him [subject] [1] 
the person to whom he spoke [prepositional complement] [2] 
who(m) he spoke to [prepositional complement] [2a] 
who(m) he met [object] [3] 


When the governing preposition precedes its complement, as in the rather 
formal [2], the choice of whom is obligatory. When it does not, as in [2a], or 
when the relative pronoun is the object of the verb, as in [3], there is some 
choice between who or whom: the latter is preferred in formal English, the 
former is preferred in informal use, where however the zero form is by far 
the most common. 

a the pronoun is a possessive determiner of the noun phrase, the form is 
whose: 


The woman whose daughter you met is Mrs Brown. [The woman 


is Mrs Brown; you met her daughter.'] [4] 
The house whose roof was damaged has now been repaired. (The 
house has now been repaired; its roof was damaged.] [5] 


In cases like [5] where the antecedent is nonpersonal, there is some tendency 
to avoid the use of whose (presumably because many regard it as the genitive 
only of the personal who), but avoidance involves stylistic difficulty. There is 
the stiffly formal and cumbersome of which: 


The house the roof of which was damaged . . . [5a] 
Other variants are clumsy or unacceptable in standard English: 
TThe house that they damaged the roof of... [5b] 
*The house that the roof was damaged of. . . [5c] 
Satisfactory alternatives can however be found, such as [5d], or even [5e]: 
The house that had its roof damaged . . . [5d] 
The house with the damaged roof... [5e] 
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In any ease, in some fields of discourse such as mathematics, no evasion is 
felt to be necessary: 


Let ABC be a triangle whose sides are of unequal length. [6] 


The of which construction is sometimes placed before its head (like whose). 
Thus we have [7] besides the more usual [7a] and [7b]: 


of which the results will soon be published . . . [7] 
The investigation 4 the results of which will soon be published . . . [7a] 
whose results will soon be published . .. [7b] 


Relative pronoun as subject and object 

When the antecedent is personal and the pronoun is the subject of the relative 
clause, who is favoured, irrespective of the style and the occasion; thus {t] 
rather than [1a], though there is nothing wrong or odd about the latter: 


People who live in new houses . . . u] 
People that live in new houses... [1a] 


Zero cannot replace the subject in a relative clause such as [2] and [3]: 


*The table ( ) stands in the corner has a broken leg. [2] 
*The man ( ) stands over there I know. [3] 


However, constructions are encountered that are arguably exceptions; for 
example, in very informal speech where the antecedent is an indefinite 
pronoun: 


2Anybody ( ) does that ought to be locked up. [4] 


The reason for putting a question mark in [4] is, first, that it is of doubtful 
acceptability; secondly, that many speakers would condemn it as slovenly; 
thirdly, that it may result from the subaudibility of a relative pronoun who or 
that and thus not strictly be zero at all. 

A commoner type of example is to be found in existential and cleft 


sentences (cf 18.44/f, 18.25//): 


There's a table ( ) stands in the corner. [5] 
It's Simon ( ) did it. [6] 


Sentences [5] and [6] would again be very colloquial, and the use of that or a 
wh-item would be regarded as more acceptable: 


There's a table that stands in the corner. [5a] 
which 
It was Simon eH did it. [6a] 
who 


However, there are good reasons for distinguishing such that/which-clauses 
from adnominal relative clauses. The obligatory nature of such portions of 
existential or cleft sentences would argue against our equating them with 
postmodifications in noun-phrase structure (cf 18.48). 
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That as subject and that or zero as object are preferred to which when the 
antecedent is nonpersonal aff, anything, everything, nothing, little, or much: 


Anything (that) you find odd... 


All Ka strikes you as odd... 
Everything 


There was little that ['not much that'] interested him at the motor 
show. 

Much that (much of what] has been said tonight will soon be 
forgotten. 


When the antecedent is modified by a superlative or by one of the post- 
determiners first, last, next, only, the relative pronoun as subject is usually 
that, and, as object, that or zero rather than which or whom) (cf 5.22): 


She must be one of the most remarkable women that ever lived. 
that is available. 


They eat the finest food lodi morey can Buy: 


In such sentences, an alternative to a postmodifying copular relative clause 
with an adjective as complement is pre- or postposition of the adjective 
(cf 7.21): 

available food. 


They eat the finest ps available. 


[a] The pronunciation of that as a relative pronoun is generally reduced to /dat/, whereas the 
demonstrative that (cf 6.40) has the full form /ó:zt/. 

[b] One reason why zero relative subject is unacceptable may be related to perception. In example 
{2}, it is only when encountering the verb has (the seventh word in the sentence) that the reader/ 
hearer can interpret this sequence as a relative construction, instead of an expected SVA 
structure ending with corner, as in [2a]: 

The table stands in the corner. Da] 
Compare the situation with the acceptable zero construction of nonsubject function in (2b), 
where it is clear on reaching you (the thírd word) that you begins a new construction: 

The table you see standing in the corner has a broken leg. [2b} 


Relative pronoun as object and prepositional complement 

With the antecedent still personal but with the pronoun now object of a verb 
or prepositional complement, there is a much stronger preference for that or 
zero, perhaps to avoid the choice between who and whom. Thus [1] rather 
than [1a]: 


visit... 
People (that) ds (osa } [1] 
visit... 
People who(m) seer ee, } [1a] 


Again, there is nothing actually wrong about [1a]; but whom here would seem 
pedantic to many people, while who as object in relative clauses is informal 
and tends to be regarded as incorrect. Since, therefore, neither who nor whom 
is wholly satisfactory, that (and particularly zero) is frequently used despite a 
personal antecedent. 


17.17 
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Avoidance of whom may not be the only factor influencing that as object 
with personal antecedent. Grammatical objects are more likely to be 
nonpersonal, or to carry nonpersonal implication, than subjects. 

There are several other factors influencing the selection of a pronoun that 
is object or prepositional complement in the relative clause, especially when 
the antecedent is nonpersonal, One is the proximity of the relative clause to 
the head of the antecedent phrase; another is (he degree of complexity of the 
subject of the antecedent phrase. 

When complex phrases or clauses intervene between the antecedent head 
and the relative pronoun, which is generally preferable to that and very much 


preferable to zero: 
I have [[interests outside my immediate work and its problems] which I 
find satisfying]. 


When the antecedent of the relative clause is no more complex than 
determiner + head, that is by many preferred to which and zero: 


I'll take you to [the building [that all elderly university teachers prefer]]. 


On the other hand, when the subject of the relative clause is a personal 
pronoun, zero is preferred to either which or that, especially if the relative 
clause itself is fairly short and simple: 


Who's drunk [the milk [( ) I bought]? 


Finally, other things being equal, more informal discourse vill tend to 
have a preference for zero. In the following example from an informal 
conversation, the zero construction could not appropriately have been 
replaced by any of the other relative pronouns that are available in the system 


(who, whom, that): 


You learn a lot about [authors [you didn't know too much about to start 
with]l. 


Relative pronoun as adverbial » 

When the relative pronoun is the complement of a preposition (and, together 
with the preposition functioning as A), some choice exists in placing a 
preposition which has a wh-pronoun as its complement. No such choice 
exists with that, where postposition with deferred preposition represents the 


sole pattern: 


towards whom the dog ran 


who(m) 
the lady that the dog ran towards 
() 
under which the boy crawled 
which 
the table that} the boy crawled under 
() 


The choice of relative clause structure involves stylistic distinctions. In 


LI 


17.18 
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general, it is certainly true that wh-pronouns with initial preposition are used 
predominantly in formal English: 


The person to whom any complaints should be addressed is... [1] 


Initial prepositions are normally avoided in more informal use, where they 
would be felt to be stilted or pompous. A deferred. preposition is more 
generally used with prepositional verbs: 

That's the book ( ) he's been looking for. [2] 


But many prepositions (especially those dealing with temporal and other 
abstract relations) cannot easily be deferred (c//9.6): 


?That was the meeting (that) ] kept falling asleep during. [3] 


One might find [3a], but in familiar speech an adverbial relative with when 
or where (cf 17.18) would be preferred to during which: 


That was the meeting during which I kept falling asleep. [3a] 


Prepositions expressing spatial relations allow a deferred preposition even 
when the preposition is complex: À 


This is the house he stood in front of. [4] 


However, clarity of expression would often influence us in the direction of a 
construction otherwise regarded as formal if a final preposition leads to 
clumsiness. Consider the following sentence: 


It was in a book that a former teacher of mine thought of at one 
time presenting me with some quotations from. [5] 


Hearing or reading it, we may successively have to reject the interpretations, 
first, that the former teacher thought of the book; second, that the teacher 
thought of presenting me with the book, before the belated from enables us 
to achieve the correct interpretation (‘. . . from which a former teacher . . ."). 

A deferred preposition may be the only natural choice when there is 
coordination of one prepositional and one nonprepositional construction in 
the relative clause. Thus instead of the clumsy [6], zero relative and a deferred 
preposition would be far more natural, as in [6a]: 


You should restrict yourself to words with which you are familiar 


and which you can use confidently. [6] 
You should restrict yourself to words ( ) you are familiar with and 
can use confidently. [6a] 


But note that [6a] requires subject ellipsis, since coordination with zero 
relatives is not fully acceptable: 


?You should restrict yourself to words ( ) you are familiar with and 
( ) you can use confidently. [6b] 


In adverbial expressions of place, time, and cause, there is a wide range of 
choice in addition to what was stated in 17.17 for the relative pronoun as 
adverbial. The preposition + pronoun can be replaced by special adverbs 
(cf 1.53), eg: 
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in which 1 
That's the place ee } she was born, Iti 
That was the period fas We she lived here. [2] 
Yfor which 
That's the reason f in "e ') she spoke. [3] 


Note that for which in [3] has limited acceptability. 

However, there are considerable and complicated restrictions on these wh- 
forms which operate in relative clauses expressing place, time, and cause, 
Many speakers find their use along with the corresponding antecedent 
somewhat tautologous - especially the type the reason why = and prefer the 
wh-clause without antecedent, ie a nominal relative clause (cf 15.8/): 


Is this where she was born? e 
That was when she lived here. Ed 
That's why she spoke. [3] 


There is no relative how parallel to where, when, and why to express manner 
with an antecedent noun [4], but only [4a]: 


*That's the way how she spoke. [4] 
.L) how [4a] 

h ke. 

Thats e way (that j aie SPOR? 


The following patterns can be distinguished for time expressions in a sentence 
such as *. .. was Thursday’. 


Pattern 1: antecedent + preposition + wh-pronoun: 
the day on which she arrived 

Pattern 2: antecedent + wh-pronoun + deferred preposition: 
the day which she arrived on 

Pattern 3: antecedent + that + deferred preposition: 
the day that she arrived on 

Pattern 4: antecedent + zero relative + deferred preposition: 
the day she arrived on 

Pattern 5: antecedent + wh-adverb: 
the day when she arrived 

Pattern 6; antecedent + zero relative + zero preposition: 
the day she arrived 

Pattern 7: antecedent + that + zero preposition: 
the day that she arrived 


Pattern 8: wh-clause without antecedent (ie a nominal! relative clause, 
of 15.8/): 


when she arrived 
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17.19 There are also restrictions on the antecedent nouns, With relative clauses 


where the antecedent denotes cause or reason, reason is virtually the only 
possible antecedent; where the antecedents denote place and time, the most 


generic nouns (place, period, time, ctc) also seem to be preferred. Thus pattern 
5 is acceptable: 


the office where he works 


However, many would prefer alternative expressions (patterns 1, 2, 3, 4, 
where pattern J is most formal and pattern 4 Jeast formal): 


at which he works [pattern 1] 
which he works at [pattern 2] 
that he works at [pattern 3] 
( ) he works at [pattern 4] 


the office 


on which she wasborn [pattern 1] 
which she was born on [pattern 2] 
that she was bornon [pattern 3] 
( ) she was born on [pattern 4] 


the day 


Place adjuncts in relative clauses admit of two further patterns: one with 


where and omission of the preposition (pattern 5), the other with the deferred 
preposition at (pattern 9): 


the place where she works [pattern 5] 
P ?where she works at [pattern 9] 


Pattern 5 is acceptable, whereas pattern 9 is of doubtful acceptability. It 
requires a fairly specific antecedent, eg: 


the government building where she works at 


With a general antecedent, such as place, we may find the following patterns, 
which however are not acceptable to all speakers: 


she stays when she's in London. [i] 
(?)That's the place 4 she works. [2] 
she studies. [3] 


However, a final at (pattern 4) would be fully acceptable, at least in familiar 
usage: 


she stays at when she's in London. [1a] 
That's the place < she works at. [2a] 
she studies at. Da] 


With a generalized antecedent such as way, expressing direction, we usually 
have zero rather than that: 


Was that the way she went? (Was that where she went?'] 


In expressions of time, omission of the preposition is usual whether the 
pronoun is that or zero: 


125 


126 


127 


128 


Study guide 


Bo yOu IKE «sss cen? 
Agetup Btogetup Cgettingup D to gerting up 


Do you want ........ SR MR. E MMC you some money? 
Amelend Bmelending — Cmetolend D rthatl lend 


He's very funny. He makes.. 
Amelaugh Bmelaughing C me to laugh 


Paula went O thE Shop -o sot .a newspaper. 
Aforget — Bfortoget — Cforgeting Droget Eget 


Go, get, do, make and have 


13.1 


132 


133 


134 


135 


136 


ipsa nice day: LETS PO oet : 
Aforaswim | Bonaswim Croswimming D swimming 


I'm sorry your mother is ill. | hope she... . better soon, 
Ahas  Bmakes Cgets — Dgoes 


a a oov o. ne M the car and drove away. 
Awentinto — Bwentin Cgotin D gorinto 


‘Shall | open the window? — 'No, its OK. M.in it 
Ado Bmake  Cget Dopen 


imeona e Oe a ae a mistake. 
Adid | Bmade Cgot Dhad 


M uL neo Sno a good time in Tokyo? “Yes, it was great: 
A Have you BHadyou CDoyouhave D Did you have 


Pronouns and possessives 


14.1 


14.2 


143 


144 


145 


146 


147 


148 


Te OMmwantatinls book voueanihare eam e r 
Ait B them C her D him 


Sue and Kevin are going to the cinema. Do you want to go with 
2 


Aher Bthey Cthem Dhim 


kiowa D one O e ERR ees husband. 
A their Bhis — Cshe D her 


(Obditextel I5 tamens KON". ctt tratte . university. 
Ahi Bits Cits Dtheir 


| didnt have an umbrella, so Sarah gave me ........ M MNT ; 
Aher  Bhers | Cherumbrela D she’s 


| went out to meet a friend of............ "RM er 
Amine Bmy . Cme DI  Emyself 


We had a good holiday. We enjoyed .......... eoo ce n 
Aus B our C ours D ourself E ourselves 


Kate and Helen are good friends. They know sss Well, 
Aeachother Bthem  Cthemselves D theirselves 
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(that) she normally arrives (at)? 
What's the time? when she normally arrives? 
*iieg she normally arrives at? 


What was the day (that) she lett (on)? 


When (less frequently and more formally) the pronoun is which, however, the 
preposition must be expressed in all three instances, and it would be usual to 
make it precede the pronoun (pattern 1): 


5.30 is the time at which she normally arrives. 
I don't remember the day on which she left. 
He worked for the whole three months during which he lived there. 


With expressions of manner and reason, the zero construction is usual 
(occasionally that), and there is no preposition (patterns 6 and 7): 


That's the way (that) he did it. ["That's how he did it."] [4l 
Is this the reason (that) they came? (‘Is this why they came?'] [5] 


In more formal style, we might find pattern 1; 
That's the way in which he did it. [4a] 


The rare use of for which after reason strikes most people as clumsy and 


unnatural, while the reason why seems tautologous; there is general preference . 


for zero [5a] or a nominal relative clause [5b]: 


the reason they came? [5a] 


Is that bo they came? [5b] 


However, after other nouns which express adverbial-related meanings similar 
to reason and way, no that or zero construction without preposition is possible. 
Thus not [6] and (7] but only [6a] and [7a]: 


*This is the style he wrote it. [6] 
This is the style he wrote it in. [6a] 
*Is this the inus ) she came? [7] 
motive 
. | the cause of ng? 
Isthis pert ) her coming? [7a] 


There is a tendency to favour when or where if the antecedent is already the 
complement of a prepositional phrase, ie [8) rather than [8a] (to avoid 
repetition of the preposition): 
when his son arrived. [8] 


He died on the day s which his son arrived. [8a] 


Occasionally plural antecedents can be met with, as in: 


It would be wise to leave doctors ways ( ) they could add personal 
touches to their treatment. 


Constructions with time nouns + zero relative clause (eg: The moment you do something . . .) may 
be ambiguous up to a certain point in the sentence, in that the noun phrase can be either 
adverbial, as in [9], or subject, as in [10]: 
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The moment (| ) vou do something they disagree with they are at your throat. . . [9] 
The moment ( ) you realize the importance of animal psychology will he embarrassing 
fo you, i 
TN [0] is normal; type [10] seems to be rare when, as here, the subject is heavy’, but compare 
The day she arrived at the congress was sunny. (11) 


Telescoped relative clauses 

17.21 The distinction between restrictive and nonrestrictive is valuable, but we 
should be prepared to view it as a gradient rather than as a dichotomy 
between two homogeneous categories. One type of relative construction 
which demonstrates the need for this approach can be illustrated by the 
following example of TELESCOPED relative construction: 


All this I gave up for the mother who needed me. [1] 


In[t]j, mother may be seen as having an appositional relation to a noun phrase 
whose head is a general noun such as person, accompanied by a relative 
clause as postmodifier: 


All this I gave up for a person who needed me, ie niy mother. [1a] 


Another example: 


This book is about a Bloomsbury I simply don't recognize. ['about a 
place I simply don't recognize; but I ought to recognize because 
I know Bloomsbury and the book says it is Bloomsbury] [2] 


Nonrestrictive relative clauses 

1722 In nonrestrictive relative clauses, the most explicit formsof relative pronouns 
ie the wh-series, are typically used. The relative pronoun can be subject, 
object, complement, or adverbial. Here is a survey of the different forms for 
personal and nonpersonal antecedents: 


who 
S: I spoke to Dr Spolsky, 4 *that } was unwilling to give further details. 
*() 
which 
S: This excellent book, < that > has only just been reviewed, was 
*( ) 
published a year ago. 
whom 
. ?wl 
O: I spoke to Dr Spolsky, M I met after the inquest. 
*() 
which 
O: This excellent book, 4 ?*that > Freda has only just received for review 
*) 


was published a year ago. 
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which 
i i tarian “irio no one else is in our family 
C: Anna isa vegetarian, 4, ] 
*() 
which "e 
C: She wants low-calorie food, 4 *that — & this vegetable curry certainly is. 
*() 


A: This is a new type of word processor, 
about which there has been so much publicity. 
which 
*that $ there has been so much publicity about. 
*() 

As can be seen, the choice of pronouns is restricted to who(m) and which. 
Nonsubject who is thought by many to be more objectionable in nonrestrictive 
than in restrictive clauses (cf 17.14). Zero cannot occur, and that is very rare. 

With nonrestrictive relative clauses, we usually have a tone unit boundary, 
often accompanied by a pause, before the relative clause; and, often, a 
repetition at the end of the relative clause of the nuclear tone of the tone unit 
preceding the relative clause. In writing, nonrestrictive relationship is usually 
marked off by commas (cf App III.19). Compare: 


WRITTEN: Then he met Mary, who invited him to a party. 
SPOKEN: Then he [met MÀRy] - who inlvited him to a PARty| 


By contrast, with restrictive relative clauses, there is usually no tone unit 
boundary or pause before the relative clause; nor in writing is the relative 
clause separated by a comma from what precedes. Compare: 


WRITTEN: That's the girl (that) he met at the party. 
SPOKEN: [That's the girl (that) he met at the PAnty| 


It must be emphasized that these are typical rather than obligatory prosodic 
features. The following example is exceptional in having a prosodic boundary 
before the relative clause though it is unquestionably restrictive: 


but in the LONG RUN] - [these are FORces| that will OLtimately| ~- {win 
supPORT| from the maljority of the people in this country} 


17.23 Nonrestrictive relationship is often semantically very similar to coordination, 
with or without conjunction (¢f13.1f), or adverbial subordination 
(of 15.17). Both types are indicated by paraphrases in the following 


examples: 
, who invited him to a party. i 
Then he met Mary < , and she invited him to a party. [1a] 
; she invited Aim to a party. [15] 
, who(m) I mentioned the other day. [2] 
à X ; I mentioned him the other day. Qa] 
Here is John Smith , who(m) I talked about the other day. [2b] 


; I talked about him the other day. [2c] 


^ 


- Note 
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which was enveloped in fog. [3] 

He got lost on Snowdon 4 ; it was enveloped in fog. [3a 
, when it was enveloped in fog. [3b 

„which she has studied. [4] 

i She has studied then. [4a 


She read a paper on lampreys 4 , which she has done research on. — [4b 
„on which she has done research. — [4c] 
ishe has done research on then. [4d 

My brother, who has lived in America since boyhood, can still 

speak fluent Italian. [5 

My brother can still speak fluent Italian, and he has lived in 

America since boyhood. [5a] 


My brother can still speak italian a/though he has lived in 
America since boyhood. [5b 


A nonrestrictive interpretation is occasionally introduced by that when a premadifier or 
determiner would make a restrictive clause absurd, but when which, on the other hand, might 
imply too parenthetic a relation: 


Hooked at Mary's sad face, that | had once so passionately loved, [6 
In (6] we seem to have an elliptical form of an appositive expression: 
Iooked at Mary's sad face, a face that | had once so passionately loved, [62 


Here the appositive a face justifies the restrictive clause that follows, 
Usually the use of nonrestrictive that shows that a writer has muddled what he has wanted to 
set down, as in the following example from a serious article: 

One of the most important recent developments in neutral hydrogen studies of our Galaxy 
has been the discovery of high velocities in the centre and in regions away from the plane, 
that I have mentioned. 

Despite the comma - and the corresponding prosodic separation if this is read aloud (a 
separation that is essential if plane were not to be thought the antecedent head) ~ it seems likely 
that the writer originally wanted the relative clause to be restrictive, as it could readily have 
been if placed earlier: 

... has been the discovery that 1 have mentioned of high velocities . . . 

However, this position of the relative clause violates the rule that prepositional phrases precede 
relative clauses as postmodifiers, producing a rhetorically unacceptable sentence (cf 18.39/). 


Where the relative pronoun is a determinative in a noun phrase, there is 
again less choice than in restrictive clauses. Expressions with which tend to 
be uncommon except in formally precise writing. The preposition usually 
precedes which, and explicitness often extends to completion of the 
prepositional phrase by a general noun, locative or temporal, as the case may 
be (making which a relative determiner, cf 5.14): 


In 1960 he came to London, in which city he has lived ever since. [1] 


He came in 1960, 2i THUS xk 
in which year 


there was... [2] 
More commonly, we find where or when instead of the which expression: 


...to London, where... [ia] 
...in 1960, when... [2a] 


This is a point at which there is little distinction between adnominal relative 


Pr 
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clauses and adverbial clauses of place and time in complex sentence structure 
(f V5.25ff). 


Note the possible variations in word order with af pronauns Gone, each, 
all, both, etc; cf/6.48/] ): 
both of which 
of which both 


alljsome of which Y can recommend, 
of which 1 can recommend alljsome. 


There are two schools here, { | are good. 


There are several schools here, { 


For both there is also the possibility of the order which are both good (but 
hardly ?*which I can all recommend). 

Note also the use of the construction with of-pronouns when they modify 
the complement of a preposition: 


The hospital admitted several patients that month, 
for all of whom chemotherapy was the appropriate treatment. 
*of whom chemotherapy was the appropriate treatment Jor all. 
*whom chemotherapy was the appropriate treatment for all of. 


Relative pronoun as complement 

1725 When the relative pronoun functions as nonprepositional complement in the 
relative clause, the choice is limited to which for both personal and non- 
personal antecedents, in both restrictive clauses (cf 17.14) and nonrestrictive 


clauses (ef 17.22): 


He is a teetotaller, which 1 am not. 
This is a powerful car, which my last car was not. 


Appositive clauses 

17.26 The remaining type of finite verb clause that plays a part in postmodification 
is the appositive (cf 17.35, 17.65/7). This resembles the restrictive relative 
clause in being capable of introduction by the unstressed that [oot] : 


She objected to the fact that a reply had not been sent earlier. [restrictive 
appositive clause] 


The appositive clause differs from the relative clause in that 
(i) the particle that is not an element in the clause structure (functioning 


as subject, object, etc, as it must in a relative clause) but a conjunction, 
as is the case in nominal that-clauses generally; 


(ii) the nonrestrictive appositive clause has the same introductory item as 
the restrictive, ie: that (cf 17.33): 
She rejected their excuses, even this last one, that investigations had 
taken several weeks. [nonrestrictive] 


(iii) the head of the noun phrase must be a general abstract noun such as 
fact, idea, proposition, reply, remark, answer, and the like (cf 16.84): 

The fact that he wrote a letter to her suggests that he knew her. [1] 

The belief that no one is infallible is well-founded. [2] 
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I agree with the old saying that absence makes the heart grow 
fonder. [3] 
Me heard the news that his team had won. [4] 
As with apposition generally (c/17.65//), we can link the apposed units with 
be (where the copula typically has nuclear prominence): 


The [fact fs] that he [wrote a Litter to her] [1a] 
The belief is (hat no one is infallible, [2a] 
The old saying is that absence makes the heart grow fonder. [3a] 
The news was that his team had won. [4a] 


We should also note that nouns like belief with that-clauses correspond to 
verbs with object clauses (cf 16.30/f): 


He believes that no one is infallible. [2b] 


With both restrictive and nonrestrictive appositive clauses, an antecedent 
noun is often a nominalization (cf 17.51 ff): 


The police reported that the drugs had been found. [5] 
The police report that the drugs had been found (appeared in the 
press yesterday). [5a] 


These restrictive examples have the definite article before the head noun. 
This is normal, but by no meansinvariable (except with a few nouns referring 
to certainty, especially fact): 


A message that he would be late arrived by special delivery. [6] 
The union will resist any proposal that Mr Johnson should 

be dismissed. [7] 
Stories that the house was haunted angered the owner. [8] 


Plural heads, as in [8], are also rare with appositive postmodification, and 
are usually regarded as unacceptable with belief, fact, possibility, etc. We may 
contrast [9] with the perfectly acceptable plural head with relative clause 
postmodification [9a]: 


?Her mother was worried at the possibilities that her daughter was 
lazy and (that she) disliked school. [9] 
The possibilities that she was now offered seemed very attractive, [9a] 


However, we occasionally find examples of plural nouns with appositive 
postmodification, such as facts in the following: 


The reason probably lies in the facts that the Intelligence Service is 
rather despised, that the individual members change rapidly and are 
therefore inexperienced, and that they feel bound to put their own 
special interests first. 


We have seen in 16.70 that certain verbs with that-clauses have a 
construction with putative should or with a mandative subjunctive, eg: 


They recommended that she (should) be promoted. [10] 


When such verbs are nominalized (cf 17.51 ff^), the object clause becomes an 
appositive clause, retaining the putative should or the mandative subjunctive: 
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There was a recommendation that she (should) be promoted. [10a] 


The nominalized verb may be separated from the appositive clause under 
the conditions for discontinuous noun phrases (cf 17.122, 18.39): 


The suggestion that the new rule (should) be adopted came from the 


chairman. [11] 
The suggestion came from the chairman that the new rule (should) 
he adopted. [Eta] 


Despite the limited number of noun head types that may be postmodified by 
an appositive clause, the superficial similarity to relative clause postmodifi- 
cation can sometimes cause momentary difliculty. Total ambiguity, however, 
is rare since so many factors of selection have to be involved before anything 
like [1] can occur: 


A report that he stole was ultimately sent to the police. [1] 


The two interpretations (‘he stole a report or ‘the report was that he stole") 
depend upon the possibility that a report can be a physical object or an 
abstraction (that is, nominalizing the verb report); upon steal being 
permissibly transitive or intransitive; and several other factors: made in 
place of sent, for example, would prevent the ambiguity (though it might not 
prevent the hearer or reader from having temporary difficulty). 

Nonrestrictive appositive clauses like [2] can less easily resemble relative 
clauses since, irrespective of nonrestrictiveness, they still involve the particle 
that, in sharp contrast with nonrestrictive relative clauses: 


This last fact, (namely) that that is obligatory, should be easy to 
remember. [2] 


In illustrating the previous point, example [2] also illustrates the next point, 
(namely) that appositive indicators namely or viz can be optionally introduced 
in the nonrestrictive appositions, as can that is (to say) or ie (cf 17.73). It also 
illustrates the fact that with this type of clause, the antecedent head noun 
may be freely premodified by adjectives and with a choice of determiners. It 
will be recalled that, with restrictive appositives, the was obligatory before 
fact, and it may now be added that the only adjectives admissible would be 
nonrestrictive in scope (cf 17.3/f). Contrast [3], where the restrictive clause 
permits only the nonrestrictive adjective, with [3a], where the nonrestrictive 
clause permits a restrictive adjective: 


The ugly fact that he was holding a gun indicated his guilt. [3] 
The more relevant fact, that the gun had not been fired, was 
curiously ignored. Da] 


The nonrestrictive apposition may be closely related to a nonrestrictive relative clause (cf 
appositive wh-interrogative clauses, 15.5). Compare: 
which was 
His last request, te ) that his wife should come and visit him, was never granted. 
(viz) 
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Postmodification by -/ng participle clauses 

Postmodification of the noun phrase is possible with all three of the nonfinite 
clause types: -ing participle, -ed participle, and infinitive clauses. The 
correspondence between -ing clauses and relative clauses is limited to those 
relative clauses in which the relative pronoun is subject: 


will write 
will be writing 
writes 


The person who 4 , warts? solle: 
P is writing reports is my colleague. [1] 
wrote 
was writing 
The person writing reports is my colleague. [la] 


The nonfinite clause writing reports in [la] may be interpreted, according to 
the context, as equivalent to one of the more explicit versions in [1]. Other 
examples of postmodifying -ing clauses: 


The dog barking next door sounded like a terrier. [‘which was barking 
next door’) 


A tile falling from a roof shattered into fragments at his feet. [‘which fell 
from a roof] 

You should look for a man carrying a large umbrella. | who will be 
carrying a large umbrella] 


It must be emphasized that -ing forms in postmodifying clauses should not 
be seen as abbreviated progressive forms in relative clauses. Stative verbs, 
for instance, which cannot have the progressive in the finite verb phrase, can 
appear in participial form (cf 4.4, 14.19): 


This is a liquid with a taste resembling that of soapy water. 


[‘which resembles’; zot: ‘*which is resembling] i [2] 
It was a mixture consisting of oil and vinegar. ['that consisted of’; 
not: '*that was consisting of `] [3] 


In all instances, the antecedent head corresponds to the implicit subject of 
the nonfinite clause. There is no nonfinite postmodifier, therefore, correspond- 
ing directly to the relative clause in [1b], without recourse to the passive [Ic]: 


Reports that my colleague is writing will be discussed tomorrow. [15] 
Reports being written by my colleague will be discussed tomorrow. — [1c] 


There aresharp constraints upon aspect expression in the participle clauses 
used in postmodification. We have just noted that resembling in [2] (a taste 
resembling that of soapy water) obviously could not represent the progressive, 
and the neutralization of the aspectual contrast can further be seen in [4] in 
contrast with [4a]: 


who works ] 
the man fee iion m behind the desk [4] 


Note 
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f working 


the man | \ behind the desk [4a] 


*heing working j 
On the loss of this aspectual distinction in nonfinite verb phrases, cf 3.56. 
Similarly the perfective aspect cannot usually be expressed in the nonfinite 

clause, Compare (5] and [5a]: 
The man who has won the race is my brother. : [51 
?*The man having won the race is my brother. [5a] 


However, in a structure with an indefinite noun phrase as head, as in [ól 
perfective aspect is more acceptable: 


?Any person or persons having witnessed the attack is under 
suspicion. [6] 
The tense to be attributed to the -ing clause will usually be that of the finite 
clause in which the noun phrase occurs, especially if the noun phrase is 


object: 
Do you know the man talking to my sister? [‘who is talking to my sister’] 
Did you know the man talking to my sister? ['who was talking to my 
sister] 
The tense of the nonfinite clause can also be inferred from the context: 


The man sitting next to her (now) was speaking on the radio (last 
night). ['who is sitting’] [7] 
In a sentence like [7], the tense of the -ing clause would be assumed to be the 
present tense [8], unless the context suggests otherwise, as in [8a]: 


the man sitting next to her ['who is sitting] [8] 
E eX! 4 to her on that occasion [‘who was sitting] [8a] 


In [9], the past tense was indicates the tense of being questioned and does not 
mean that he was no longer my brother, ie [9] = [9a]: 


The man being questioned by the police was my brother. [9] 
, The man that was (being) questioned by the police is my brother. [9a] 


In some cases, -ing participles occur in frozen expressions with no relative clause alternative, eg: 


for the time being (not: for the time that is’). 


Postmodification by -ed participle clauses 

As with -ing clauses, there is correspondence only with relative clauses that 
have the relative pronoun as subject. The nonfinite -ed participle clause in [1] 
can be related to the finite relative clauses in [1a]: 


The car (being) repaired by that mechanic... uj 
will be repaired 
The car that 4 is (being) repaired 
was (being) repaired 
The -ed participle clause [1] will be interpreted, according to the context, as 
equivalent to one of the finite clauses in [1a]. Thus: 


by that mechanic... [1a] 


` 
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being repaired by that mechanic now... 
The car 4 repaired by that mechanic when it breaks down. , . 
repaired by (hat mechanic before he teft... 


Other examples: 


A report written by my colleague appeared last week. [that was/has 


been written.. .'] I2] 
Any coins found on this site must be handed to the police. ['that are 
found . . © or, more precisely, ‘that may be found . . `) [3] 


The antecedent is always identical with the implied subject of the -ed 
postmodifying clause, as it is with the -ing construction. Also, postmodifying 
-ed and -ing participle clauses are both usually restrictive (but cf 17.34/). 
However, in the case of the -ed construction, the participle concerned is as 
firmly linked with the passive voice as that in the -ing construction is linked 
with the active. Since -ed participles can never be passive with intransitive 
verbs, there is no -ed postmodifier [4a] corresponding exactly to the relative 
clause in [4]: 


The train which has arrived at platform 1 is from York. f [4] 
?*The train arrived at platform I is from York. [4a] 


Exceptions occur where the -ed participle is preceded by certain adverbs, as 
in: 


The train recently arrived at platform 1 is from York. [4b] 
A man just | 807€ to India . 
Just pnr the meeting told mS gbdutit; [5] 


This phenomenon is related to our ability also to premodify nouns with 
participles which, unless themselves premodified, can only postmodify. 
There are constraints on aspectual expression in -ed postmodifying clauses 
though they are not identical with those for -ing clauses. Unlike -ing clauses, 
-ed clauses can indicate progressive aspect. A progressive contrast is possible, 
as in [6a], which reflects the aspectual contrast in [6]: i 


; has been eaten 
The food which was E E 
am being eaten was meant for tomorrow, [6] 
ten 
The food 4 ^^! f 
being aten was meant for tomorrow. [6a] 


As with -ing clauses, there is usually no perfective aspect in -ed clauses: 


The food which has been eaten 


?*The food having been eaten j Was'meant-for tomotröw: [6b] 


Postmodification by infinitive clauses 

Unlike -ing and -ed clauses, infinitive clauses as postmodifiers in noun 
phrases allow correspondences with relative clauses where the relative 
pronoun can be not only subject, but also object or adverbial and, toa limited 
extent, complement: 
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S: The man to help you is Mr Johnson. ['who can help you] n] 
O: The man (for you) to see is Mr Johnson, l'who(m) you 
should see] 2] 


€: The thing (for you) to he these days is a systems analyst. [the 
thing that people will try to be these days is a systems 


analyst’; cf pseudo-cleft sentences 18.29//] (3) 
A: The time (for you) to go is July. ('at which you should go] [4] 
A: The place (for you) ta stay is the university guest house. 

[‘where you should stay'] [5] 


Unlike (1], [2] can have an optional subject of the infinitive clause introduced 
by for (cf 14.6/). Without such a subject, the infinitive clause in [2] could be 
understood, according to context, as '(The man) that you/he/everyone, etc 
should see’. 

Similarly, in [3-5] the subject of the infinitive may also be omitted. A less 
common and more formal alternative is then to introduce the relative 
pronoun and retain the infinitive clause: 


The time at which to gois... [4a] 
The place at which to stay is... [5a] 
A good place at which to eat is the pub round the corner. [6] 


Compare also the formal [7] beside the informal [7b] (note that the preposition 
cannot be deferred in [7a]; nor can in be kept in [7c]): 


in which 10 do it [7] 

dissent *which to do it in [7a] 
to do it [76] 

*to do it in [7c] 


Alternatively, we might have fully explicit relative clause constructions with 
preposition + relative pronoun, or adverbial relative (without preposition; 


ef 17.18f): 


: at which : 
The time $ hen } everyone should go is July. [4b] 
The place ag you should stay is the university guest house. [5b] 
A good place eas anyone can eat is the pub round the corner. [6a] 


As stated above, there is no -ing or -ed clause as postmodifier which allows 
correspondences with relative clauses where the pronoun is adverbial. 
Compare the syntactic flexibility and the possibility of different degrees of 
reduction in infinitive clauses compared with -ing clauses: 


*staying 
atwhich< to stay 
the place you should stay 
| (for you) to stay (at) 
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*relving. 
on whom 5 to rely. 

She is not a person . one can rely, 
(for one) to rely on. 


*measuring 
A with which ¢ to measure vibration. 
This is a good instrument they measure 


(for them) to measure vibration with, 


Under certain conditions, functional ambiguity may arise, as when the 
subject. is not expressed by /or ... to and the verb can be used both 
intransitively and transitively. In the latter case there are no semantic 
restrictions to exclude the antecedent from being interpreted as either subject 
or object. Consider sentence [1]: 


He is the best man to choose. [1] 


It can then mean either [1a], ie subject interpretation and no equivalent finite 
relative clause possible, or [1b], ie object interpretation and with a 
corresponding finite relative clause alternative: 


[la] 


to make the choice. 

He is the best man 4 that we (etc) can choose. 
Jor us (etc) to choose. [15] 
to be chosen (by us, etc). 


to do the choosing. ) 


As the examples have now shown, it is by no means only tense that has to 
be inferred in the infinitive clause. Mood is a far more variable factor, and 
the range accounted for in the adverbial infinitive clause is available also for 
noun-phrase postmodification (cfalso [2-4] below and 17.32), eg: 


The time to arrive is . . . [tat which you should arrive] 


yn infinitive clauses, aspect is also less restrained than with other nonfinite 
clauses: 


to meet 
The man 4 to be meeting » is Wilson. 
to have met 


"The postmodifying infinitive clause can be active or passive: 


to choose. 


He is the best man 
to be chosen. 


Beside the active examples already given, we may consider the following 
passives, which also further illustrate the variety of implicit tense and 
modality : 


The case to be investigated tomorrow . . . that will, or is to, be 
investigated] [2 
The animals to be found in Kenya . . . ['that can be, or are, found] [3] 
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The procedure to be followed . . . 'that must, or should, or will, be 
followed] [4] 
In some cases, only active infinitives postmodifying clauses are natural, eg 
[5]; in some, only passive [6]: 


I've got letters fo write tonight. 7} [51 
I've got letters fo be written tonight, | : 

The animals to be found in Kenya... [6] 
"The animals to find in Kenya... 


In other cases, either active or passive infinitives seem equally possible with 
no or little change of meaning: 


i ; " to invite. 
Give me a list of the people li be mis [7] 
to follow CN [8] 
The procedure f Gm is this: ... 
; to do ; ? (9] 
The best thing { ioe dd is as follows: . . . 


This is true also for the existential sentence pattern there + be + noun 
phrase + to-infinitive clause which is allied to relative clauses (cf 18.44f/): 


. to write. [10] 
There are letters b bo writ P 

: ; to lose. ni] 
There is no time 1 bé Jm 


There is no passive equivalent if for is used to introduce a subject: 


to consult is Mr Johnson. o2 
to be consulted 


The man 


for you to consult : hnson. (13] 
*for you to be consulted i MeJohnso 


Nor does a passive always sound plausible when the head is a quantifier : 


a lot to do. l T 
a lot to be done. 
We have plenty to eat. m 
plenty to be eaten. 


to write. 
a large number of pages { (Dio be writ i [16] 


With a there-construction there is no voice restriction: 


i (for everybody) to do. 
& to be done (by everybody). 
There is 


lent to do. 
p'enty3 to be done. 
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17.32  Postmodifying to-infinitive clauses can have either a modal or a nonmodal 


sense, but the modal interpretation seems to be normal, as indicated by most 
of the examples given so far. If the antecedent corresponds to the object of 
the infinitive, the modal interpretation is the only possible one: 


The thing ro do is . . . [The thing we should do is. | ^: not = "The thing 
we dois... or "The thing we are going to do is... 7] 


If the antecedent corresponds to the subject of the inlinitive, the interpretation 
may be nonmodal, particularly if the antecedent has a ‘restrictive’ marker 
such as /ast and the infinitive is equivalent to a relative clause: 


They were the Jast guests to arrive. ("They were the last guests who 
arrived.'] 


Such ‘restrictive’ markers include adjectives in the superlative degree, general 
ordinals (next, last, only), first, or other ordinal numeral (cf 5.22). 


Blurred relationships in postmodification : 

The sharply reduced explicitness in the -ing, -ed, and infinitive clauses allows 
us to blur or neutralize the distinction between noun-phrase postmodification 
and certain other types of construction. It is interesting, for example, that 
native English speakers confronted by sentence [1] are likely to agree that 
they see little or no difference in meaning between [1] and either of [la~b]: 


a man hidden behind the bushes. [1] 
I noticed 4 a man who was hidden behind the bushes. [1a] 
that a man was hidden behind the bushes. [1b] 
So also with two other sentences of obviously different structure: 
the fact that a light flashed repeatedly. [2] 
He was Warned by t light that flashed repeatedly. [3] 


Grammatical rules for nominalization (cf/17.51//) can readily provide for 
the relation of [2] to [4] and for the relation of both [2] and [3] to [5]: 


the repeated flashing of a light. [4] 


He was warned by t light flashing repeatedly. [5] 


Sentence [5] can be a variant of the rarer form with genitive noun (a light’s) 
corresponding to the subject of [2] (cf 15.12). The fact that [4] and [5] are 
virtually indistinguishable semantically means that, despite our ability to 
relate [4] grammatically to [2] rather than to [3], it is pointless to speculate on 
whether [5] is to be grammatically related primarily to [2] or to [3]. 

The infinitive clause occurs in similar merged constructions, but with 
additional possibilities. Example [6] is broadly unambiguous: 


She expects somebody to repair the TV set. [6] 


However, it can be related to more than merely noun-phrase postmodification 


(7): 


She expects somebody who will repair the TV set. [7] 


a 
} 
‘ 
t 
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J can also be related to a complementation type described in 16.30/f, the 
nonfinite clause corresponding lo a finite clause: 
She expects that soriebady will repair the TV set. [8] 


There are relations also with two possible adverbial purpose clauses [9] 
and [10]: 


She expects somebody in order that he will repair the TV set. [9] 
She expects somebody in order that she can repair the TV set (with 
his help). [10] 


However, both [9] and [10] should be seen as rather cumbersome 
circumlocutions of the natural expression in [6]. Another and more natural 
alternative to [10] would be [11]: 

She expects somebody to help her repair the TV set. [HT 


It is doubtless convenient to have a structural type like [6] that has such 
flexibility. For example, the possibility of postmodifying the head (somebody) 
is crucially important if we wish to expand such a sentence into the more 
explicit form [7] rather than [9]. Example [6a], with a proper noun as head, 
rules out a nonrestrictive clause [7a] as an analogue to [7]: 


She expects Jonathan to repair the TV set. [6a] 
*She expects Jonathan who will repair the TV set. [7a] 


So also, we can reduce [12] to the nonfinite form [12a] without perceptible 
change or loss of meaning: 


who checks the TV set regularly. [12] 


She has somebody pr check the TV set regularly. [12a] 


However, we must not assume that any sentence of the form [13], and still 

less of the form [14], can have the nonfinite clause expanded as a relative: 
She has X to do Y. [13] 
She has X do Y. [141 

Nonrestrictive postmodification by nonfinite clauses 


Nonrestrictive postmodification can also be achieved with nonfinite clauses: 


The apple tree, swaying gently in the breeze, was a reminder of old 


times. [‘which-was swaying gently in the breeze . . ."] [1] 
The substance, discovered almost by accident, has revolutionized 
medicine. [‘which was discovered almost by accident . . .’] [2] 


This scholar, to be found daily in the British Museum, has devoted 
his life to the history of science. ['who can be found daily in the 
British Museum . . .’] [3] 
As with restrictive nonfinite clauses (cf 17.28), nonrestrictive -ing and -ed 
clauses only correspond to relative clauses where the relative pronoun is 
subject. But also infinitive clauses have this constraint when they are 
nonrestrictive: 


*This scholar, to find... 
*This place, to stay... 


Note 
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Nonrestrictive nonfinite clauses can be moved to initial position without 
change of meaning: 
Discovered almost by accident, the substance has revolutionized 
medicine. [2a] 
i 


But this mobility in fact implies that nonfinite nonrestrictive clauses are 
equivocal between adnominal and adverbial role. Thus, the nonfinite clause 
in sentence [4] could be a reduction of a relative clause [4a], but equally of a 
causal clause [4b], or a temporal one [4c]: 


The man, wearing such dark glasses, obviously could not sce clearly. [4] 


who was wearing... [4a] 
The man, 4 because he was wearing... [4b] 
whenever he wore... [4c] 


So too, we can make the relative clause in [5] nonfinite: 
The cost, which includes meais, is 290 francs. [5] 


However, we must then recognize that the result, including meals, may be 
regarded by a reader or hearer as a reduction of a conditional clause, ‘if we 
include meals’, or including may be regarded as a preposition (cf 9.8). 


{a] The range of semantic possibilities and the mobility to initial position (before the noun 
phrase) of nonrestrictive nonfinite clauses make such clauses equivocal between noun modifiers 
and adverbials (¢f'8.150/). 

(b] Compare the discussion in this section with that of finite nonrestrictive clauses in 17.22/7' and 
supplementive clauses in 15.60/f7. : 


Appositive postmodification by infinitive and -/ng clauses 
Appositive postmodification by nonfinite clause occurs with infinitive and 
-ing clauses; -ed clauses cannot enter into appositive postmodification. 
Appositive postmodification is fairly common by means of infinitive clauses. 
A restrictive example like [1] would correspond to the finite that people 
(should) give blood, though such a use of the subjunctive or of putative should 
(cf 4.64, 16.70//) is uncommon: 


The appeal to give blood received strong support. (1] 
There are also nonrestrictive examples, eg [2]: 
This last appeal, to come and visit him, was never sent. [2] 


A common feature of infinitive clauses, applying to restrictive and 
nonrestrictive alike, is that they leave the subject of the infinitive clause to 
be inferred from the context (as in [1] and [2]), unless there is a prepositionally 
introduced subject, as in [1a] and [2a]: 


to us ; . 
The appeal { for 2i to give blood received strong support, [1a] 
: to us, PERE 
This last appeal { for ui to come and visit him, was never sent. [2a] 


The -ing clause functions as appositive postmodification in examples like 
3-5]: : 
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I'm looking for a job driving cars. ('a job as a driver’} I3] 
We can offer you a career counselling delinquents. 14] 
There is plenty of work (for us) shoveling snow. Is] 


The typical postmodifying function of -ing clauses is as complement of a 
preposition (the job of driving cars, the problem of learning English; 17.37 ff). 

In appositive structures, -ing clauses have prepositions which are absent 
in the corresponding finite clauses: 


the hope h ow s ~ X hopes that X will win. 
hat X wi 


Constructions with to-infinitive or of-phrase 

Appositive postmodification by means of an infinitive clause [1] may have 
no corresponding finite clause as apposition [1b], but instead an alternative 
construction with a prepositional phrase [12]: 


to use his hands. Į] 
He lost the ability 4 of using his hands. [la] 
*that he could use his hands. [tb] 


Similarly: 
to leave early . 
Any attempts | at leaving early is against regulations. 
*that one should leave early 


However, the choice between to + infinitive clause and preposition (usually 
of) + -ing clause as noun postmodification is also strictly limited. We may 
distinguish three main types of construction: 


(a) To-infinitive only: 
to win. 


Anna has the will *of winning 


(b) Either to-infinitive or of + -ing: 


rs to go 
Their chance I Vom abroad was lost. 
(c) Of + ing only: - 
* 
She found the risk { tolos 


t. 
ree money too grea 


Type (a) with to-infinitive is found chiefly after nouns which have intrinsic 
uses (cf4.49), ie those nouns which express modal meanings that involve 
human control over events, eg: 


agreement decision determination 
disinclination inclination invitation 
proposal readiness refusal 
resolution (un)willingness will 


We may distinguish two types: one where the constituent expressing modality 
and the following verb share the implied subject. Compare: 
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wants to 
Anna 4 ‘will [stressed] > do the job. 
is willing to 


in todo " 
^ Anna's willingness ] the 
gne *of doing ejob 


A second type is found after nouns where the constituent expressing modality 
and the following verb have different subjects (irrespective of whether or not 
the infinitive has an expressed subject), as in: 


Her father permitted her to do the job. 
to do 


~ her father’s permission (for her) *of doing 


Ja job 
The subject may be implicit or explicit (introduced by for) in cases like the 
following (where there is an open choice of subject): 


(Jor me) 
(Jor her) 


Type (c) with of + -ing clause seems to occur chiefly after nouns expressing 
extrinsic modality, ie after nouns whose meanings do not primarily involve 
human control of the action itself, but typically involve human judgment, eg: 
hope, possibility, prospect, risk. Compare (on the choice of genitive Anna’s, 
cf 15.12): 


Itis probable that Anna will do the job. 


of (Anna('s)) doing " 
*for Anna to do the job 


Here's an invitation { j to visit the motor show. 


~ the probability { 


Other examples: 


The team is running the risk of (us/our) losing another game. 
There is actually no hope of (them/their) winning the war. 


In type (b) there is variation between the two kinds of construction, but 
certain nouns tend to have predominantly postmodification by to-infinitive, 
such as: 


chance freedom need 
obligation opportunity plan 
power 


The following are examples of nouns that have predominantly of + -ing 
construction: 


aim impossibility intention 
necessity possibility responsibility 


One reason for the choice among the two alternatives may be found in the 
contrast between root and epistemic possibility (cf 4.49), as in: 


The possibility for man to coexist with man is slight. 
(ef: ‘It is possible for man to coexist . . .' with subject introduced by 
for ; root possibility] 


E 
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The possibility of Ghem] their) coexisting is slight. , 
[cf: It is possible that. . .'; epistemic possibility] 


initive i i suiti i the 
The construction with fo-infinitive is especially suitable for cases where th 


subject of the infinitive is expressed: 


the worker some freedom to regulate the 
Such schemes leave | cone freedom for the worker ° 


relationship between effort and reward. 


The construction with of -ing clause is especially convenient when no 


expressed subject is present or implicit (generalizing function): 


The freedom of holding an opinion and expressing it is a human right 


Postmodification by prepositional phrases 


Relation to more explicit modifiers 
In addition to reduction of sentences into noun phrases (cf 17.1) by means of 


postmodification by finite and nonfinite clauses, we have the further 
possibility of reduction of postmodification by prepositional phrases, as in 
the last item of the following series: 


The car was standing outside the station. 

the car which was standing outside the station 

the car standing outside the station 

the car outside the station 

is by far the commonest type of 
postmodification in English: it is three or four times more frequent than 
either finite or nonfinite clausal postmodification. The. fati range ar 
prepositions is involved, including complex prepositions (eg: on boar 

and in case of in [5]; of 9.10): 


A prepositional phrase (cf9.1/f) 


the road to Lincoln l ! 
this book on grammar e 
a man from the electricity company A 
passengers on board the ship . i 
action in case of fire ta 
the meaning of this sentence Ui 
the house beyond the church "i 
two years before the war D 
a delay pending further inquiry (o) 


a tree by a stream 


It is natural to relate such prepositional postmodifiers as (the car) outside 
the station to be-sentences (‘The car is outside the station ), though in some 
instances the phrase seems to correspond with more than merely the finite 


^ 


Note 
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verb be. For example, we presumably need to regard [1 Has related to a 
somewhat fuller predication [11a]: 


the university as a political forum [t1] 
The university is acting/regarded as a political forum. [Ila] 


Again, although there is no problem with [12], the interpretation is not so 


straightforward for[13], where an additional component has to be understood 
[13a]: 


The present for John costs a great deal. [The present is for John.'] [12] 
The man for the job is John. [13] 
The man is right/best for the job. [13a] 


This is seen still more clearly in [14], which is a more explicit form of sentence 
[13]: 


The right man for the job is John. [14] 


Just as we do not wish to postulate [13b] in relation to [13], so we do not wish 
to postulate [14a] in relation to [14]: 


*The man is for the job. [13b] 
*The right man is for the job. [14a] 


This problem will be seen in its more general context when we discuss 
discontinuous modification (cf 17.122). 

The preposition with is another that we cannot fully account for unless we 
consider more than be-sentences; that is to say, these are adequate to explain 
[15], and even the idiomatic (and old-fashioned) [16]: 


The woman with the child is Joan. [‘The woman is with the child.'] [15] 
The woman with child is Joan. [‘The woman is with child, 
ie pregnant.”] [16] 


But, in general, this is true only where with can be glossed as 'accompanied 
by’. No such gloss is possible in [17-18]: ` 


the man with a red beard [17] 
the girl with a funny hat [18] 


Here we need to connect the prepositional phrase with a have-sentence: ‘The 
man has a red beard’, and hence with a relative clause: ‘the man who has a 
red beard’ (cf 9.55). The commonest preposition in noun-phrase postmodifi- 
cation, of, has a close correspondence to have-sentences (cf 17.38). 


Among the prepositions used in postmodification, we should mention like (ef 9.4) which has the 
two senses of ‘resembling in appearance’ in [19] and ‘resemblance in character in [20]: 
The man /ike Joli is over there. (19] 
A man /ike John would never do that. [20] 


The choice between the of-construction and the genitive 
construction 

In many cases there is a regular correspondence between an of-phrase and 
the genitive (cf 5.115). Compare: 


Study guide 


Determíners and pronouns 


16.1 ''m going on holiday next Week! 'Oh, „i nice: 
A it's B this is C that's 
16.2 ‘Is there a bank near here?” “Yes, there's ss at the end of this street: 


A some Bit Cone Daone 


163 Mis cupis diny. Camilhave S ? 
A clean one B a clean one C clean D a clean 


16.4 I'm going shopping. I'm going to buy... clothes. 
A any B some 


16.5 ‘Where's your luggage? ‘I don’t have... ; 
A one B some C any 


16.6 Meceyandlack onc este 
A have no children B don't iem no children 
C don't have any children D have any children 


167 ‘How much money do you have? “uin —À 
A No. B No-one. C Any. D None. 

168 WI —--———— in the room. It's empty. 
Aanybody Bnobody Canyone D no-one 

16.9 BVA VOURSAY 2, erect : 


A Nothing. B Nobody. C Anything. D Not anything. 


jo EV T TO 
A something for eat B something toeat C something for eating 


1611 . Ben watches TV for about two hours ............ fh 
Aall evening Ball evenings Call the evenings D every evenings 
E every evening 


(O Oe Um. friends. 
A Everybody need B Everybody needs C Everyone need D Everyone needs 


WES a tea eee eRe children like playing. 

A Most B The most C Most of D The most of 
TSG | | eres o those pictures. 

A both Bbothof C either D either of 
16.15 Uhavenit read eena TS these books. 


A neither B neither of C either D either of 


1616 Oo E friends? 
Aalotof Bmuch Cmany  Dmuchof E many of 


1617 We like films, so We go to the cinema... 
Aalotof | Bmuch | Cmany  Dalot 


1645 —— INSIST TS people in the theatre. It was nearly empty. 
Aalitle — Bfew — Clitle D afew of 


16:19 MEEN TT money, so they're not poor. 
Aalitle — Bafew — Cfew — Dlitle — Elittle of 
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The ship has a funnel. It is red. 
~ The ship has a red funnel. 
~ The ship's funnel is red, [genitive construction] 
~ The funnel of the ship is ved. lof-construction] 


The GENITIVE CONSTRUCTION consists of two noun phrases: one a ud 
phrase marked for the penitive case by inflection; the other a succeeding an 
superordinate noun phrase unmarked for case in which the prunis nn 
phrase is embedded with a determinative function (cf 5.121). D i » 
function means that the genitive noun phrase functions like a i ix 
determiner: it plays a role in the superordinate noun phrase equivalent to 
that of a determiner such as the or our (cf 5.11 ff): 


the 
our population 
the city's 
In the OF-CONSTRUCTION, which is often equivalent in meaning to the 
genitive construction, the superordinate noun phrase precedes a goin ed 
introduced by of. The genitive phrase and the of-phrase thus occur in differen 
order in the two constructions: 


[[the city's] population] [IN Us N2] 

[the population [of the city]] [N2 of N 1] 
In each construction, the two noun phrases may be expanded by modifiers, 
eg: 

[[the large city's] growing population] . 

[the growing population [of the large city] 
However, the grammatical status of the genitive noun phrase is different 
from that of the of-phrase in that the former has the function of a wane 
determinative, whereas the second has the function of a postmodifier wit 
the superordinate noun phrase cither definite or indefinite. Thus, [1] shows 
direct correspondence with [lal]; [2] corresponds to [2a]; [3] has no 
correspondence with a genitive construction: 


the funnel of the ship [1] ~the ship's funnel 5 
the funnel of a ship Q] -aship's funnel a 
a funnel of the ship [3] 


More distinctions can be made in post- than premodification generally, and 

this, as we can see here, is true also for the of-construction. TOT 
The only type of genitive where indefinite reference is permitte: E t R 

‘post-genitive’, where the genitive and of-constructions are combine 


(cf 17.46): 
a friend of my brother's 


i itive i determinative in two uses: 
Note that the function of the genitive is not o 
descriptive genitive, eg: a girl’s school (cf 5.122, 17.110) and genitive of 
measure, eg: an hour's delay (cf 5.116). 
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We will now discuss other factors which influence the choice of 
Construction: 


(a) Lexical factors (17.39) 

(b) Relational factors (17.40) 

(c) Objective and subjective relation (17.41-43) 
(d) Syntactic factors (17.44) 

(c) Communicative factors (17.45) 


(a) Lexical factors 

As we have seen in 5.117, the genitive is favoured by those gender classes 
which are highest on the gender scale, in particular where NI is a personal 
name, a personal noun, and a noun with personal characteristics, ie animal 
nouns and collective nouns: 


Ann's car ^ “the carofAnn 

the lady's car + *?the car of the lady 
the dog's collar ^ ‘the collar of the dog 
the family's car + he car of the family 


With inanimate, in particular concrete, nouns, the of-construction is normally 
required: 


the roof of this house a ?*this house's roof 


There is, however, a group of inanimate nouns which permit the genitive, 
especially geographical nouns and nouns denoting location and time 
(cf 5.118), eg: 


China's population ~ the population of China 
the world's economy ~ the economy of the world 
last year's profit ~ the profit for fast year 


What has been said so far about lexical factors relates to gender in the 
determinative noun (N1). Specific lexical noun heads (N2) like edge, length, 
etc also influence the choice of construction (¢f5.120). The “personal 
connection’ of the genitive can be seen in a scale like the following where, 
without previous mention, N2 nouns that have the closest relation to the 
people of the country are most likely to be acceptable in the genitive: 


*China’s map the map of China 
?China's climate the climate of China 
(?)China's roads the roads of China 
China's economy the economy of China 


Whereas the car of the lady is unacceptable when unmodified, it becomes acceptable when there 
is postmodification of the whole noun phrase, or part of it (ef 17.44). Compare: 
*?the car of the lady. 
He crashed into { the car of the lady in front of him. 
the car of the girl he hoped ta marry. 


(b) Relational factors 
The relation between the two nouns, as described by means of sentential and 
phrasal analogues in 5.116, is a powerful conditioning factor in the choice of 
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construction, In particular, partitive constructions of the quantitative and 
qualitative types never have a genitive variant: 


+*a water's glass 


a glass of water i S 
"this research's kind 


this kind of research 


(c) Objective and subjective relation i 
The variable ‘direction’ of predications which correspond to noun phrases 
postmodified by of contributes greatly to the complexity of these expressions 
and has a bearing on the correspondence with the genitive. If we look at it in 
this way, we have left-to-right predication in the following: 


the imprisonment of the murderer T" 
~ (Someone) imprisoned the murderer. 


a woman of courage 


~ The woman has courage. (2] 
We have right-to-left predication in: 
the arrival of the train ~ The train arrived. 13] 
the train’s arrival 
the funnel of the ship ~ The ship has a funnel. [4] 


With the left-to-right examples [1] and [2], it seems reasonable to assume a 
verb-object relationship; similarly, the right-to-left examples [3] and [4] un 
a subject-verb relationship. These relations are more obvious in [1] and [3], 
where the heads are deverbal nouns, than in [2] and [4], where the 
predicational relationship is covert or implicit. When the genitive or of 
construction has the relation in [1], man call it EN when the 

i ip is like that in [3], we shall call it SUBJECTIVE. REIS 
d objective relation, use of a premodifying genitive ‘object’ is 
rather uncommon and unnatural, as compared with the of-phrase, except 
where the head is a deverbal noun. Thus: 


the imprisonment of the murderer ~ the murderer's imprisonment 
But there is no ’s genitive corresponding to the following: 


a woman of courage [but not: *courage's woman] 
~ The woman has courage. 
the love of power [but not: *power's love] 
~ (Someone) loves power. 2 
reminiscences of the war [but not: *the war's reminiscences] 
~ (Someone) remembers the war. 
men of science [but not: *science's men) 
~ Men (study) science. 


17.42 ` By contrast, full correspondence between the subjective of-phrase and the 


genitive is common with most types of head, irrespective of whether the 
subject-predicate relation is overt or not: 


the arrival of the train 
~ the train's arrival 


i 
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the activity of the students 

~ the students’ activity [The students are active. ] [2] 
the War Requiem of/by Britten 

~ Britten's War Requiem ['Britten composed the War Requiem.'] [3] 


This is easy enough to understand in relation to [2] and [3], where the "subject 
is the type of noun ('animate, especially personal) that readily admits the 
genitive (cf 5.1177). For [1] and other such examples, the of-phrase may 
acquire, by implication, some properties of animatencss through the very 
fact that the noun in question has a subject function, 

Nevertheless, there are some subject constructions where replacement by 
genitive is impossible, For example: 


the joy of his return [bur not: *his return's joy] 'His return 


gives joy.’] [4] 
an angel of a girl [but not: *the/*a girl's angel] [‘The girl is an 
angel.'; ¢f 17.47] [5] 


This constraint is marked by other restricted and special features in these 
examples, not least the property ‘indefiniteness’ in respect of the head noun, 
which is relevant also in: 


an opera of Verdi's [' Verdi composed this opera - and others'] [6] 


Here, however, there is no blocking of a direct correspondence with the 
genitive (one of Verdi's operas). We shall return to this example in 17.46. 


Broadly speaking, the objective relation is usually expressed with the of- 
construction, and the subjective relation with either the of-construction or 
the genitive. Where the implicit verb is intransitive, eg: arrive in the arrival 
of the train, there can be no difficulty in interpreting the ofphrase as 
subjective. But problems can arise where the verb is one that can be used 
either transitively or intransitively, eg: shoot, as in the shooting of the rebels. 
The ambiguity in such phrases (‘X shoots the rebels’ or ‘The rebels were 
shooting’) is usually resolved by the context. The following sentence in a 
newspaper, however, is ambiguous: 


The reminiscences of the Prime Minister were very amusing. [1] 


The report did not explain whether it was the Prime Minister who had been 
reminiscing or whether someone had been reminiscing about the Prime 
Minister. 

But in general it seems that, where an of-phrase can be interpreted as 
objective, it will be so interpreted unless there is a counter-indication. Thus 
[2] and [3] will tend primarily to suggest that someone is examining the 
fireman or scrutinizing the tenants: 


the examination of the fireman [2] 
the scrutiny of the tenants [3] 


However, the converse would be perfectly reasonable, and indeed preferable ` 
with certain lexical items, as in [4]: 


the examination of the experts [4] 


m 
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Correspondingly, the genitive construction will probably be interpreted as 
subjective in the absence of a counter-indication, as in [2a] and [3a]: 
2al 


the fireman's examination 
[3a] 


the tenants’ scrutiny 


But a lexical counter-indication very easily swings interpretation in the other 
direction, as in (5]: 


the student’s examination [5] 


A clear indication of the relationships in the genitive construction is 
achieved by adding a prepositional phrase beginning with of (after a 
construction of subjective relationship) and one beginning with by (after a 
construction of objective relationship). Such postmodifiers overrule any 
lexical pressure in the direction of a particular interpretation: 


the man’s examination of the student [S V O] [6] 
the man’s examination by the doctor [O V S] [6a] 
the tenants’ scrutiny of the landlord [SV oj (7] 
the tenants’ scrutiny by the landlord [OV S] [7a] 


Here, we are dealing with transitive ‘verbs’ which can tolerate deletion of 
their objects more easily than other verbs, The verb possess would scarcely 
yield a noun phrase in which the subject could be expressed without the 


object: 
?The man's possession worried me. [8] 
?The possession of the man worried me. [8a] 
If we knew (from the context) that the man was subject, we would be inclined 
to ask ‘What does he possess?” as a condition of trying to assimilate either of 
these sentences. Contrast: 
The pills came into the possession of some children. |'Some children 
possess pills." [9] 
Some children came into possession of the pills. [9a] 


English-speakers would be inclined not to interpret the italicized portion of 
[9] as a noun phrase because there would not be a sentence baving it as 
subject and preserving the subject-relation in the of-phrase: 


* The possession of some children would be dangerous. 


The analogous portion of [9a] would be more readily regarded as a unit with 
noun-phrase structure: 


Possession of the pills would be dangerous. 


In both [9] and (9a], however, (the) possession seems to enter into construction 
with came (into) rather than with the subsequent part of each sentence: 
compare the construction take a rest and the phrasal verb type take advantage 
of (cf 16.58). 

The subjective relation is indicated by the article (the charge/control of) in 
the following of-construction [10], which has a genitive alternatíve [10a]: 


Note 
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sharge 
the { charg ) J 
The children are in nen of Jomi; [10] 
Joli [PURE 
wes ae [10a] 


Ps RUM relation, however, cannot be expressed by the genitive without 
ange o word order iL la], and the of-construction requires the complex 
preposition in charge of without article [11]: 


The children are i charge |. 
PANE T of John. [11] 
~ John is in the children’s charge. 
control. [11a] 


MU EU Pirs the formal distinction in writing between the genitive plural (boys), 
ingular (boy's), and also the common gender A c ist in the 
tive plural (boys) does not exist $ 
pronunciation /borz/ (cf 5.113). In order to igui : of S 
n 4j 3) preclude ambiguity, the use of the iti 
> j $ 5 genitive of nouns 
with regular plural tends to be avoided in speech, unless the number appears from the Sanit 


(the two boys’ teacher, etc), H i 
. However, there is ith i A ales s 
Macher: , + no problem with irregular plurals: the children's 


(d) Syntactic factors 

vous said that noun phrases may be indefinitely complex (cf 17.1). Since 
" the genitive and of-construction consist of two noun phrases each of 

which, at least theoretically, admits indefinite expansion, the minimal 

structures [1] and [1a] may be expanded to, for example, [2] and [2a]: 


his daughter's arrival ^ 
ae the arrival of his daughter m 
his 19-year-old daughter's arrival from Hamburg id 
~ the arrival from Hamburg of his 19-year-old daughter [2a] 


There are some types of expansion of noun-phrase heads that are of particular 
interest to the present discussion: left-branching structure by premodification 


and right-branching structure by postmodificati iti 
n t i 
M CDD yp ification, apposition, and coordi- 


Heavy restrictive postmodificati 
/ ation of the head of the noun 
constrains the choice of the of-construction, eg: DS 


the arrival of a friend which had been expected for several weeks [3] 


In such cases, the postmodification of the head is likely to be unders od a 
n to s 


the arrival of a friend, which... 


With restrictive modification, the genitive is compulsory or greatly preferred 
in order to avoid awkwardness, discontinuity, or ambiguity: i 


a friend’s arrival which had been expected for several weeks [3a] 


The choice of construction is the converse when the other noun phrase is 
postmodified, in which case the of-construction is the natural choice: 
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the arrival of a friend who had been studying for a year at à 


German university 
*a friend's arrival who had been studying for a year at a German 


university 
Such 'split genitives' as in [4a] are not acceptable. In some cases, the 'group 


genitive’ can be used, in which the genitive marker is affixed to the last item 
of the postmodification, in particular prepositional phrases (cf 17.1 19), as in 


[5]: 


i4] 


[4a] 


[5] 


the King of Spain's armada 
[5a] 


*the King's of Spain armada 
Genitives after postmodification by finite clause, as in [6], would not be 
normally acceptable, but could well occur and be understood in a colloquial 
context: 

*?the lady I met in the shop's hat [6] 


The same principles that have been illustrated for postmodification also 
hold for other heavy right-branching structures like apposition and 
coordination. Thus, when the determinative noun head is coordinate [7] or 
has appositive expansion [8], the genitive construction is often impossible: 


the arrival of his daughter and his German friend Ul 
?*his daughter's and his German friend's arrival 
the atrival of his daughter, a student of German [8] 
*his daughter's, a student of German, arrival 


(e) Communicative factors 


17.45 The choice between the genitive and the of-construction is also conditioned 


by the linear organization of utterances in discourse, in particular factors 
(such as end-focus and end-weight, cf 18.3/) that encourage the placing of 
more complex and communicatively more important constituents towards 
the end of the superordinate noun phrase. The genitive (N L’s N2) is generally 
favoured when N2 has a higher communicative value than does N1 (example 
[1D whereas the of-construction (N2 of N1) is preferred when the thematic 
distribution is the reverse (example (2]): 


The speaker said that, among the global problems that face us 
now, the chief one is the world's economy. [economy is in focus] [tu 
He went on to say, however, that in order to succeed we must first 
tackle the economy of the industrialized nations, which is the 
basis for the sound economy of the world. [world is in focus] [2] 


We have seen that there are a number of factors which, singly or in 
combination, influence the choice of the of-construction. The most severe 
constraints on variation seem to be (i) the lexical constraint imposed by the 
choice of inanimate, especially concrete, noun (N1); and (ii) the use of the 
construction to express an objective relation. In both these cases, the of- 


construction is obligatory or widely preferred. 


^ 
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The 'post-genitive' 
We may return now to example [6] in 17.42 and consider the peculiarities of 


this post-genitive' usage al t will be obser ved that the po: odi 
) 1 C hat th postm: ifter 


ah : n 
iE opera of Verdi's l BUT NOT: *an opera of a composer's 
opera of my friend's BUT NOT: *a funnel of the ship's 


bee are condition: that also affect the head of the whole noun phrase, The 
ad must be essentially indefinite; that is, the head must be seen as one of 


an unspecified numb items attribute ` ior T 
MAE er of items attributed to Lhe postmodifier. Thus 1 -3] but 


A friend of the doctor's has arrived. 

A daughter of Mrs Brown's has arrived. S 

Any daughter of Mrs Brown's is welcome. E 
*The daughter of Mrs Brown's has arrived. 5 


As à consequence of the condition that the head must be indefinite, the head 


cannot be a pro j i 
ETE proper noun (cf 5.60/f). Thus while we have [5], we cannot have 


Mrs Brown's Mary 
*Mary of Mrs Brown A 
*Mary of Mrs Brown's b 


Mis pe eae thus involves a partitive as one of its components. The two 
e des end e d his father's and one of his father's friends are usually 
Ed 7 ng. One difference, however, is that the former construction 
y be use whether his father had one or more friends, whereas the latt 
necessarily entails more than one friend. Thus: ' Mica 


Mrs Brown's daughter 

Mrs Brown's daughter Mary | 
Mary, (the) daughter of Mrs Brown is 
Mary, a daughter of Mrs Brown’s l uh 


[ 1 I 8 
, 
8] mpi1es Sole dau, hter whereas [9] and [10] carry no such implication; 
Since there Oi ly comp ? y 
nce there is t alled the War R b 
niy one co osition called the War Requiem Britten, we 


The War Requiem of/by Britten (is a splendi 

endid work. 
*The War Requiem of Britten's à am ia 
*One of Britten's War Requiems l ia 


Yet, we are able, in app: de ce o ; Vo use de = 
, arent fian f this statemer t,t 
u demon 


that wife of mine 
this War Requiem of Britten’s i Ë 


e which always presuppose familiarity, the demonstratives 
adl "cing usedina directly defining role; rather, one might think of them 
allowing us to see wife and War Requiem as appositional, as members of a 


Note 
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class of objects: "This instance of Britten's works, namely, War Requiem’. 
Even where more than one object exists corresponding to the noun, the post- 
genitive phrase preceded by dis should be regarded as having a peneric 
partitive, eg: 


this hand of mine {17] 


Example [17] should be interpreted not as his one of my (two) hands’ but 
rather as ‘this part of my body that 1 call hand". 


(a] So too, when a daughter of Mrs Brown's{\1] is already established in the linguistic context, we 
could refer to the/that daughter of Mrs Brown's (that 1 mentioned). 

[b] The use of this and that in such constructions parallels their use elsewhere, the former 
directing immediate and often sympathetic attention, the latter often having a negative or even 


contemptuous ring: that son of yours (ef 6.41). 
[c] Note the different meanings in the following set (c/9.50, 17.54): 
a painting of my sister's ['done by my sister’ or ‘belonging to my síster'] 
a painting of my sister ['representing my sister'] 
a painting by my sister [‘done by my sister] 
a painting of my sister by my brother {‘representing my sister and done by my brother'] 


Compare also: 

He's a student of Jespersen. ['one who studies Jespersen's writings’) 

He was a student of Jespersen's. (one who studied under Jespersen'] 
[d] In earlier English, an appositional structure was obvious in such a variant of rhis hand of mine 
as this my hand. Yt is a variant still occasionally used with oratorical tone: 

Today, sadly, there is no room for humour in this our country. (‘this country of ours'] 


Apposition with of-phrases 

Some noun phrases have a prepositional phrase component, eg: the city of 
Rome, which is not a regular postmodifier, as in the people of Rome (cf 17.37). 
Such expressions are relatable to be-sentences whose subjects are put into of- 


phrases, when an indefinite complement is made definite: 


Rome is a city. 
~ The city (that I mean) is Rome. 
~ the city of Rome 


Similarly we might postulate such a relation as the following (cf 17.26/): 


The team's victory was (announced as) news. 
~ The news was the team's victory. 
~ the news of the team's victory 


We have here a basis for the prepositional postmodification which 
corresponds directly to the clausal appositive (on the team versus the team's, 


of 15.12): 


that the team had won 


the news b the team('s) having won 


Because of the obvious relation between, for example, The city is Rome and 
the city of. Rome, it is common to regard such noun phrases as simply 
nominalizations of be-sentences in which the implied subject has become the 
head of the noun phrase. 

A special case of prepositional apposition is offered by singular count 
nouns where the of-phrase is subjective (cf 17.417), eg: 


^ 
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the fool of a policeman [1] 
an angel of a girl (2] 
this jewel of an island [3] 


This structure consisting of determiner + noun (N2) + of + indefinite 
article + noun (N1) is not a regular prepositional postmodification, since N1 
is notionally the head, as can be seen in the paraphrases: 


The policeman is a fool, (note the AmE informal variant some foot 


policeman] [1a] 
The girl is an angel. Da] 
This island is a jewel. [3a] 
The whole part N2 + of + a corresponds to an adjective: 
the foolish policeman [Ib] 
an angelic girl [2b] 
this jewel-like island [3b] 


The natural segmentation is reflected in variant spellings, as in the familiar 
AmE expression a hell of a guy (nonstandard spelling: a helluva guy). 

In this construction, the determiner of N1 must be the indefinite article, 
but there is no such constraint on the determiner of N2: f 


a 
the a policeman 
this fool of 4 *the policeman 
that *policeman 


Also, N2 must be singular: 
?*those fools of policemen 
The possessive determiner actually notionally determines N1, not N2: 
her brute of a brother ['Her brother was a brute. '] 
Both N2 and N1 can be premodified: 


a little mothy wisp of a man 

this gigantic earthquake of a piece of music 

a dreadful ragbag of a British musical 

this crescent-shaped jewel of a South Sea island 


Restrictive and nonrestrictive prepositional postmodification 
Prepositional phrases may be restrictive or nonrestrictive in both appositional 
and nonappositional functions: 


The course on English grammar starts tomorrow. 


[nonappositional, restrictive] [1] 
This course, on English grammar, starts tomorrow. 

[nonappositional, nonrestrictive] [1a] 
The question of student grants was discussed yesterday. 

fappositional, restrictive] [2] 


This question, of student grants, was discussed yesterday. 
[appositional, nonrestrictive] [2a] 


po 


&2 ace 
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But we must mention some limitations: [1a] and [2a] are rare and rather 
awkward. Nonrestrictive appositives could equally have no preposition, as 


with: 

This question, student grants, was discussed yesterday. [2b] 
On the other hand, the noun phrase in [3] is ambiguous: 

the issue of student grants [3] 


It can either have appositional or nonappositional meaning. In the latter 
sense [objective of: ‘Someone issued student grants’], nonrestrictive function 
would be rare and unnatural, plainly suggesting a parenthetic afterthought: 
?The issue, of student grants, was slow because there were so many 
applicants. 


Similarly: 


One man, of around forty years, was convicted of bigamy. 
1A party, of children, entered the theatre. 
?The end, of the world, is at hand. 


An appositional interpretation is impossible when the postmodification is 
clearly restrictive: 


*The man, of property, was Soames Forsyte. 
Nonrestrictive, nonappositive modification is more usual with other 
prepositions than of: 
This textbook, by a colleague of mine, will be out shortly. 
The passage, from a famous speech by Churchill, has become proverbial. 
By contrast, complex prepositions (cf 9.10f) seem to lend themselves less 
readily to restrictive postmodification: 


His resignation, on account of a bribery scandal, was deeply regretted. 
?His resignation on account of a bribery scandal was deeply regretted. 


Position and varied functional relationship . ut 
As with nonfinite postmodifiers when nonrestrictive, so with prepositional 
phrases: the nonrestrictive function merges with adverbial expressions 


(cf 8.44). Compare [1] and [1a]: 


" behind the fence | . C'ihescidiers: [1 
The children ps ihe Bus } jeered at the soldi 

; behind the fence] . tthe soldiers: [a] 
The children, p the bus } jeered at the soldiers 


Example [1] means ‘Those children who were... .’; example [1a] may mean 
‘The children, who (by the way) were ...’ or “The children, now that they 
were (safely . ..)' (ef similar vacillation in nonfinite clauses, 17.34]. Tt is 
rather this latter implication that becomes uppermost if the prepositional 
phrase is moved into initial position, as in [1b]: 
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Behind the fence, 


On the bus. j the children jeered at the soldiers. [1b] 


Again, the prepositional phrase in [2] is poised between interpretation as 
nonrestrictive postmodifier and as adverbial: 


Money, in aid of the refugees, was collected from the students 
and staff. (2] 


In the former interpretation, the moncy collected was in aid of the refugees, 
and in the latter, the act of collecting money was in aid of the refugees, since 
in this case the adverbial modifies the whole predication just as it would in 
initial position: 

In aid of the refugees, money was collected . . . [2a] 


Despite the similarity in meaning in the examples discussed here, we do 
indeed have different constructions and not merely the additional possibility 
of placing a prepositional postmodifier in front of the noun-phrase head, 
This becomes clear when it is shown that, unless a given phrase can be an 
adjunct, it cannot be moved from its postmodifying position. For example, 
the restrictive postmodification in this leap right across the fissure can be made 
nonrestrictive: 


This leap, right across the fissure, was shown on television. (3] 


But as the phrase cannot be adjunct in this sentence, it cannot be made initial 
[3a]: 


* Right across the fissure, this leap was shown on television. [3a] 


The restriction on initial position naturally applies also to the of-postmodifiers 
that are almost solely restrictive: 


*Of children, a party entered the theatre. [1] 


But there is an apparent exception with partitive expressions. Thus beside 
[2] we may thematically prepose the of-phrase with no obvious difference in 
meaning [2a]: 


Only a few of the ten reviewers praised his play. [2] 
Of the ten reviewers, only a few praised his play. [2a] 


This example is misleading, however, in giving the impression that the 
initially placed phrase of [2a] is identical with the postmodifying phrase of 
[2]. They are not identical, as can be seen when we substitute zero article; 
this is acceptable when the phrase is in initial position, as in [3] and [4], but 
not in postmodification, as in [3a] and [4a]: 


Of ten reviewers, only a few praised his play. [3] 
Of fourteen women, ten were highly critical of the proposal. [4] 
?*Only a few of ten reviewers praised his play. [3a] 
?*Ten of fourteen women were single. [4a] 


The fact that [4a] becomes acceptable if the postmodifying phrase is 
introduced by out of (as in Ten out of fourteen women, where the phrase can 


Er 
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also be initial) confirms that the initially placed of-phrase is functionally 
different, although semantically similar to the postmodifying phrase. ; 

In other words, we should regard the initial prepositional pese sel 
examples as [3] and [4] as adverbial and not as displaced pond e 
indeed, as for and as to phrases, when denoting respect (cf 9.57). must a ways 
be initial. Perhaps better, we should sce the initial phrase in [3] as directly 
related to an existential statement [3b] (cf 18.447 X: 


Of ten reviewers that there were, only a few praised his play. [3b] 
There were ten reviewers, but 


Nominalization 


We should not exaggerate the difference between (a) the prepositional phrase 
as adverbial and (b) the prepositional phrase as postmodifier (cf 17.37 4) 
The second of these should rather be regarded as a special instance of the 
first, depending for its interpretation on our ability to relate ittoa sentence 
in which it is adjunct. In [1], for instance, both the prepositional phrases are 


introduced as adjuncts: 
In the morning, a quarrel broke out over pay. {J 


If now we wish to refer again to the quarrel, we may do so in relation to either 
of these adjuncts, which now become postmodifiers: 


The quarrel in the morning ruined their fi riendship. [ * 
The quarrel over pay was the reason for his resignation. [ 


The relation of postmodifier to adjunct may be even clearer if, instead of [1], 
we take a sentence like [Ic]: 


[1c] 


rrel does not occur as a noun but as a verb, to which we also relate 
mer {ib}, but in this case through the process of word formation ps 
conversion (cf App L.43//). Conversion should be distinguished from nomi 
[ren ‘phrase such as the quarrel over pay in [1b] which has a aU. 
correspondence with a clause structure will be termed a NOMINALIZATIO s 
The noun head of such a phrase is normally related morphologically to : yer 
[2], or to an adjective [3] (ie a deverbal or deadjectival noun, cf App 1.34f): 


In the morning, they quarrelled over pay. 


his refusal to help ~ He refuses to help. E 
the truth of her statement ~ Her statement is true. 


But the correspondence may also sometimes be based on a concrete noun 
and a denominal abstract noun: 


her friendship for Chopin ~ She was a friend of Chopin. [4] 
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By describing such phrases as having a systematic correspondence with a 
clause structure, we do not wish to imply that for every clause there is a 
corresponding noun phrase; the correspondence is best seen as obtaining in 
a less regular fashion, and as depending on whether, for example, there is a 
suitable nominal lexicalization of the verb's meaning (¢fApp L8/7). The 
claim is, however, that we can match elements of the noun phrase (head, 
modifiers, determinatives) with elements of clause structure, considered 
semantically in terms of the verb and ils associated participant. roles 
(cf 10.18) of agentive, affected, etc. 

We can also distinguish, in the case of deverbal noun heads, between 
active and passive nominalization patterns: 


the critics" hostile reception of the play 

~ The critics received the play in a hostile manner. 

[subjective, cf 17.41/f] [5] 
the play's hostile reception by the critics 

~ The play was received in a hostile manner by the critics. 

[objective, cf 17.41//] [6] 


The term nominalization may apply not only to noun phrases with an abstract 
noun head, as in (5] and [6] in 17.51, but also to concrete noun phrases with 
an agential noun head (c/7.73), as in: 


She is a good writer. ~ She writes well. [1] 
He is a clever /iar. ~ He lies cleverly. [2] 


The relation between a nominalization and a corresponding clause 
Structure can be more or less explicit, according to how far the nominalization 
specifies, through modifiers and determinatives, the nominal or adverbial 
elements of a corresponding clause. In this respect we may compare [3] with 


[32-4]: 


The reviewers criticized his play in a hostile manner. [3] 
the reviewers' hostile criticizing of his play [3a] 
the reviewers' hostile criticism of his play [35] 
the reviewers’ criticism of his play [3c] 
the reviewers’ criticism [3d] 
their criticism [3e] 
the criticism [3t] 


These noun phrases are ordered from most explicit [3a] to least explicit [31], 
but each of them could occupy the function of a nominalization as 
prepositional complement in the following: 


Lanzarotti was disappointed by... 


The extreme of inexplicitness is reached with an abstract or agential noun 
standing on its own as a noun phrase: 


Criticism is always helpful. [3g] 


Some verbs have no corresponding deverbal noun: for example, corre- 
sponding to lie [‘tell untruths'] there is no deverbal abstract noun, although 


we ok 
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there is the agential noun Ziar. In such cases, however, we can usually make 
use of a verbal noun ending with -ing (cf App 1.35): 


Lying is all too common. 
His firing of William was a mistake. 
(Contrast: His dismissal of William was a mistake.) 


Some such -ing nouns can also be used in the plural: 
The number of reported sightings of UFOs since 1980 is relatively 
small. 


Verbal and deverbal nouns differ in their acceptance of modification by 
prepositional phrases. Compare the following: 


their arriving for a month [la] 
?the(ir) arrival for a month [1b] 
their behaving with courtesy [2a] 
?the(ir) behaviour with courtesy [2b] 
their acting in a nasty manner [Ba] 
*the(ir) action in a nasty manner ` Db] 
their contributing out of kindness [4a] 
*the(ir) contribution out of kindness [4b] 


It appears that adjuncts relating to duration, manner, or cause are awkward 
or inadmissible as postmodifiers. Deverbal nouns (especially from punctual 
verbs like arrive; cf 4.33) might be described as mere records of an action 
having taken place rather than as descriptions of the action itself. Thus the 
postmodifiers are the adjuncts that can occur in sentences like the following: 


They arrived on Thursday. [5] 
The arrival took place on Thursday. [6] 
Contrast: 
They arrived for a month. [5a] 
*The arrival took place for a month. [6a] 


The gradience from deverbal nouns via verbal nouns to 
` participles 

As well as distinguishing between deverbal nouns like quarrel, arrival, 
behaviour, action, and contribution (cf App 1.35) and the corresponding verbal 
nouns in -ing (quarrelling, arriving, etc), we need to recognize a complex 
gradience, as in the following example, from the pure count noun in [1], some 
paintings of Brown's, to the purely participial form in a finite verb phrase in 
[14], ‘Brown is painting his daughter’: 


some paintings of Brown's |[a] ‘some paintings that Brown owns’; 
or [b] ‘some paintings painted by Brown’] . [1] 
Brown's paintings of his daughter [[a] ‘paintings depicting his : 
daughter and painted by him’; or [b] ‘paintings depicting his 
daughter and painted by someone else but owned by him] IPII 


^ 
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The painting of Brown is as skilful as that of Gainsborough. [[a] 
"Brown's mode of painting’; or [b] ‘Brown's action of painting] — [3] 
Brown's deft painting of his daughter is a delight to watch. (‘His a 


delight to watch while Brown deftly paints his daughter.’] [4] 
Brown's deftly painting his daughter is a delight to watch. f= [3b] or 

[4] in meaning] [5] 
I dislike Brown's painting his daughter. {I dislike either [a] the fact 

or [b] the way that Brown does it.’] [6] 
I dislike Brown painting his daughter (when she ought to be at 

school). [= [6a] [7] 


I watched Brown painting his daughter. [[a] ‘I watched Brown as he 
painted’; or [b] ‘I watched the process of Brown('s) painting his 


daughter.'] [8] 
Brown deftly painting his daughter is a delight to watch. [= [3b] or 

[4); of 14.67] [9] 
Painting his daughter, Brown noticed that his hand was shaking. 

['while he was painting’; cf 5.12/f] [10] 
Brown painting his daughter that day, I decided to go for a walk. 

['since Brown was painting’; cf 5.127] [11] 
The man painting the girl is Brown. [who is painting’; cf 17.28] [12] 
The silently painting man is Brown. [‘who is silently painting’; 

of 17.98/] [13] 
Brown is painting his daughter. [cf 4.25f] [14] 


In [1] and [2] we have the DEVERBAL NOUN paintings with a plural ending. 
Itcould be replaced by pictures or photos; it is thus a perfectly regular concrete 
count noun, related only to the verb paint by word formation. 

In [3] and [4] painting is also a noun, as can be seen by the definite article 
in [3], and in [4] not only by the genitive construction but also by the adjective 
premodifier deft (as compared with the adverb deftly in [5]). Yet painting here 
could not be replaced by picture or photo, but only by abstract nouns like 
representation, portrayal, portraiture, depiction, etc. Thus painting in [3] and [4] 
is an abstract noncount noun of the kind that can be formed from verbs by 
adding -ing and inserting of before the noun phrase that corresponds to the 
subject if the object is not expressed (cf 17.41): 


the painting of Brown ~ Brown paints. 
the writing of Smith ~ Smith writes. 


This construction can also occur before the noun phrase that corresponds to 
the object, if this is expressed: 


their polishing of the furniture ~ They polish the furniture. 
the writing of novels (by Smith) ~ Smith writes novels. 


Forms like painting in [3] and [4] are VERBAL NOUNS (cf 17.51, App I.3 Note). 
In [5] and [6], the genitive Brown's is used, but in place of the adjective deft 
in [4] we have the adverb deftly in [5]; in place of the of-phrase of his daughter 
(in [4], we have in [5] and [6] the noun phrase his daughter directly following 
painting, exactly as does the object of a finite verb phrase in [14]. Traditionally 
this mixture of nominal and verbal characteristics in the -ing form has been 
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given the name ‘gerund’, while the uses of painting in [7-14] have been 
distinguished as those of the (present) participle’. 


la] Where no premodifier appears, genitive or otherwise, the traditional view held painting to be 
‘gerund’, as in [15], where the item is in a structure functioning nominally (in this case as 
subject); but it was considered a participle if the same structure functioned adverbially, as in 
Mo]: 


Painting a child is dilicult. Us 

Painting a child that morning, 1 quite forgot the time. {16} 
However, no analogous categorial distinction was made between fo paint in [12] and [18]: 

To paint a child is difficult. un 

To paint a child, I bought a new canvas. (18) 


Here the tradition was content to regard to paint as an ‘infinitive’ in both. 

For reasons that will now be plain, we do not find it useful to distinguish a gerund from a 
participle, but terminologically class all the -ing items in [5 14] as PARTICIPLES. In [5 12], the 
participe is in each case the nonfinite verb of a nonfinite clause, in [13] a premodifier, and in 
[14] the head of a finite verb phrase. By avoiding the binary distinction of gerund and participle, 
we seek to represent more satisfactorily the complexity of the different participial expressions as 
we move along the gradient to the ‘most verbal’ end at [14]. 

One indication of the complexity of the -ing form is that what others have called the gerund 
carries in English both nonmodal meanings, as in {19], and modal meanings, as in [20]: 

There was no shouting, no merry-making, no waving of flags. 'No shouting, merry- 
making, or waving of flags took place. `] [19] 
There was no mistaking that scream. [No one could mistake that scream."] [20] 
Thus in [19] the -ing form corresponds to the Latin gerund, but in [20] to the Latin gerundive 
which, unlike the gerund, typically manifests a modal meaning such as possibility or contingency. 
This lack of correspondence between the English gerund and the traditional use of the term can 
be advanced as a further reason for rejecting the term gerund in English. 

Furthermore, there is potential ambiguity not only along the modal/nonmodal dimension but 
also along the (traditional) gerund/deverbal-noun dimension (cf [5.14 Note [b]). For example, 
sentence [21] can be interpreted in three ways (21a, b, c]: 


There's no writing on the blackboard today. [21] 
as a modal ‘gerund’ [21a]: 
*We can't write on the blackboard today (because we have no chalk)." [21a] 


as a nonmodal ‘gerund’ [215]: 
*We are not going to write on the blackboard today (since all our work is going to 
be oral). (2ib} 
as a nonmodal deverbal noun [21c]: 
` "There's nothing written on the blackboard today (because we haven't used this 
classroom).* Dic] 
The sense of [21c] is doubtless more expected than either [21a] or [21b]. 
[b] One expects the name in [3] to be that of an artist of some reputation if the of-construction is 
to be used; otherwise the genitive would be more natural to convey this meaning: 
Jack's painting is nearly as good as his wife's. 
[c] There is an aspectual difference between verbal nouns, which tend to denote activity that is 
in process, and abstract deverbal nouns, which denote completed activity (cf App 1.35 Note). 
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Postmodification by adverb phrase 
Some typical examples of postmodification by adverb phrases (cf 7.67) are 
the following: 


Note 
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The road back is dense with traffic. [1] 
The way out was hard to find. [2] 
The people hehind were talking all the timc. [3] 


In [1], we recognize some such paraphrase as ‘The road which leads back to 
London' from which everything except an important adjunct has to be 
understood from the context. Similarly, for [2]: ‘The way which leads out of 
the auditorium’; and for [3]: ‘The people who were sitting behind. In some 
cases, the postmodilying item could be regarded alternatively as a preposition 
with omitted complement: ‘The people who were sitting behind us’, 

There are indeed a few cases where a prepositional interpretation is forced 
on us (cf 9.53), eg: 


The votes for far outnumber those against. [4] 


Y [4], the related explicit structure has no alternative to the prepositional 
phrase: 


The votes are for the motion. 


But since most examples can be explained as adverbial and few as 
prepositional, it seems best to regard the few that must be prepositional as 
being modelled upon the adverbial ones. 

As indicated in 7.67 (where more examples are given), adverbs which 
postmodify nouns signify time or place. In some phrases, the adverb can be 
used either as a pre- or postmodifier: 


his homeward journey — his journey homeward 
Some noun phrases of measure, denoting size, age, etc, can also be postposed : 


A man the size of a giant came up to me. 
Somebody fer age shouldn't do such strenuous exercises. 


O'clock is an adverb optionally added after numbers from | to 12 to denote time of day: 
What time was the accident? 
— At 10 (o'clock) in the morning/at night. 
- At [2 (o'clock) noon/midnight. 
O'clock is not used together with a.m., [before midday’] or p.m. ['after midday’): 
9 o'clock in the morning [9 a.m.] 
9 o'clock in the evening [= 9 p.m.] 


O'clock is used only in mentioning the exact hour, not the hour and a particular number of 
minutes: 


at 7 dei at 7 a.m /p.m.; at 7.15 a.m./p.m. BUT Nor: *at 7.15 o'clock, *at 15 past 7 
o'cloc! 


Postposed adjectives 
Postposed adjectives (ef 7.21) can be divided into three main types, depending 
on whether the postposition is required by: 

(a) the head of the noun phrase (cf 17.57), eg: 

I want to try something different (as opposed to a different 
approach] [1] 
(b) the postmodification or complementation of the adjective (cf 17.58), 
eg: 
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a play popular in the 1890s [as opposed to a popular play} 2] 


(c) the particular noun adjective combination (¢/ 17.59), eg: 


the heir apparent [as opposed to the apparent reason, the rich 
heir] [3] 


Types (a) and (b) are central constructions and can be seen as reductions of 
relative clauses: 


something (that is) different [ta] 
a play (that was) popular in the 1890s [2a] 


Type (c) is restricted to idiomatic phrases. 


Type (a): somebody bigger 

This type includes noun-phrase heads consisting of indefinite pronouns in 
-body, -one, -thing, and the adverb -where, plus one or two wh-forms (what 
else, who next, etc), which can only be modified postpositively (cf 7.69): 


Anybody younger would have done better. 


However, we cannot postpose with indefinites every modifying item that can 
be preposed with ordinary noun heads. While we have both a tall girl and an 
office girl, we have somebody tall but not *somebody office (cf 7.12). 

Even adjectives need generally to be ‘permanent’ and hence eligible for 
attributive use (cf 17.7); thus somebody timid rather than somebody afraid. 


[a] We not infrequently come upon noun phrases which defy the conditions described; for 
example, beside the regular something nasty we have: 


That nasty something has reappeared. 
In such instances (which are almost always familiar, playful, or ironic), the head items are not 


being used as compound indefinite pronouns (cf 6.45f7) but as nouns. The motivation for the 
deviation will vary from one example to another, but a possible explanation for the example just 
provided would find ready parallels. We might paraphrase it thus: ‘You mentioned seeing 
something nasty; well, the thing you called “something” has reappeared’, 
[b] The type of postmodification consisting of pronoun in -thing + adjective has an alternative 
construction with a + adjective + thing as head: 

Something d happened to me on the way to work this morning. 


A nasty thing 
Some nasty things has the somewhat different sense of ‘certain nasty things’. There is no *some 


things nasty. 


There is a possibility of using one (but not body) as a head in this way: 
SOMEONE young 
Idlike 4 470"? — for the job. 


somebody young 
*a young body 


Any young body [‘anybody young] is dialectal. 


Type (b): a mistake typical of beginners 

This type includes adjective phrases which are heavy in relation to the head, 
usually by having a prepositional phrase or à nonfinite verb phrase as 
complement. Whereas we have only the normal order in [1], postposition is 


required in [2]: 
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a typical mistake [1] 
à mistake typical of beginners [2] 


Thus English accepts neither [2a] (unless used ad hoc and specially marked 


VUA "That could be described as a typical-of-beginners mistake’) nor 


*a typical of beginners mistake [2a 
*an of beginners typical mistake [2b 


With coordinated adjectives, either pre- or postposition is possible : 


a both typical and common mistake [3] 
a mistake both typical and common [3a 


When a head is nonrestrictively modified by a coordinate string of adjectives 
it is common to postpose them: 


A man, timid and hesitant, approached the official. [4] 


However, the potential mobility of the string allows it to be detached from 
the noun phrase altogether (cf 7.27, 17.49) and shows it to be an adverbial 
rather than part of the noun phrase: 


ee and hesitant, a man approached the official. [4a] 
A man approached the official, timid and hesitant. [4b] 


Even a restrictively modifying adjective can be postposed if it is itself 
modified (by an adjunct, not by the intensifier very; cf 7.877): 


A man always timid is unfit for this task. [but not: *A man very 
timid.. .] [4c] 


This construction is particularly common where the modification expresses a 
‘temporary’ attribute (cf 17.7). Thus beside the dubiousness of 2somebody 
afraid (cf 17.49), complementation of the adjective (somebody afraid of the 
dark) results in complete acceptability. Comparison involving nouns of 
different gender classes requires postposition of the adjective as in [5]: 


a man taller than Mary 
+ *a taller man than Mary [5] 
Where the nouns are of the same class, postposition is optional (cf 17.122): 
aman taller than John 
~ a taller man than John [6] 


Type (c): the president elect 

This type of postposed adjective consists chiefly of the sprinkling of fixed 
noun-plus-adjective phrases (modelled on French) like t/ie president elect, heir 
apparent, blood royal (cffurther examples in 7.21). These are of little 
importance in themselves, being infrequently used (though our ability to 
form names like Hotel Majestic suggests that they are more than mere fossils) 
and it is likely that native speakers feel them to be very similar to compound 
nouns. Unlike the adjectives in free combinations, these postposed adjectives 
cannot be modified : 
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17.11 The film was very bad. | think it's the... film I've ever seen. 
Aworse Bbaddest Cmostbad Dworst E more worse 


172 . Why don't you buy a Car? You've gor m nines 
A enough money B money enough C enough of money 


Usi — Bye spec a conversation? 
A enough good to have B good enough for have C enough good for 
D good enough to have 


17.14 EI A out. 
A too tired forgo B too much tired for going C too tired to go 
D too much tired to go 


Word order 
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A bought yesterday some new shoes B bought some new shoes yesterday 
C yesterday bought some new shoes 


2 1 1 E S coffee in the morning. 
A I drink always B Always! drink C I always drink 
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* The president newly elect 
The president newly elected » will take office next Monday. 
The newly elected president 

* The heir still apparent was being well educated, 

?She had blood wholly royal in her veins, 


With a quantifier we can say ‘A lot of royal blood flowed in the French 
revolution’, but not **A lot of blood royal . ...". In some cases, a sequence has 
obviously been reanalysed as premodifier plus head; this can be scen in the 
plural court-martials (alongside courts-martial ; cf 5.102): 


No court-martials are held on Christmas Day. 


Postposed ‘mode’ qualifier: Lobster Newburg 

There is another French model of postposition in English that we may call 
postposed ‘mode’ qualifier, as in Lobster Newburg. Though virtually confined 
to cuisine (rather than mere cooking), it is moderately productive within 
these limits, perhaps especially in AmE. In BrE one finds veal paprika and 
many others, but there is some resistance to this type of postposition with 
other than French lexical items, as in pdté maison, sole bonne femme. 
Nevertheless (perhaps partly because, in examples like the latter, the French 
and English head nouns are identical), the language has become receptive to 
hybrids like poached salmon mayonnaise, English scallops provencal. 


The prepositional phrase involving à la (cf 9.10 Note) is a related phenomenon. It appears in 
culinary formations like chicken à la king, but is very general in informal or facetious use to 
designate style, ‘in the manner of": 

Another play à la Stoppard has appeared, though I forgot who wrote it, 


Multiple postmodification 


Multiple modification arises through any or all of the following three 
conditions (a, b, c): 


(a) More than one modification is applicable to a single head. Thus the two 
sentences [1] and [2] can be brought together as [3]: 


the man in the corner [1] 

the man talking to John (2] 
. talking to John 

the man in the corner (3) and talking to P [3] 


` The second postmodifier (talking to John) modifies the whole of the preceding 


complex noun phrase: 


[the man [in the corner]] talking to John] 
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The usual type of construction is with no conjunction. But, without a 
conjunction, there is ambiguity (though often with little difference in meaning 
in practice) between a coordinated relation of the postmodifiers as in Fig 
17.61a and à hierarchical relation as in Pie 17,60b, 


e Ani nuc 


the man in the corner (and) talking t0 John 


Fig 17.6la 


CG A " 
the man jin the corner talking to John 


Fig 17.61b 


(b) A modification is applicable to more than one head. Thus [4] can be 
brought together by multiple-head rules which permit the determiner to 
apply to both heads (c//13.67) as [5]: 


the man in the corner and the woman in the corner [4] 
[the [man and woman] [in [the corner]]] [5] 


(c) By bringing together the types of structure elucidated in (a) and (b), we 
can produce complexes such as [6]: 


the man and woman in the corner talking to John [6] 


The head of a modifying phrase may itself be further modified. We have 
already seen numerous examples of where such further modification is 
achieved by means of an adverb; we are here concerned with catenations 
like [9] from the linking of [7] and [8]: 


the man in the corner [7] 
the corner nearest the door [8] 
[the man [in [the corner [nearest the door]]]] [9] 


By bringing (a), (b), and (c) together, we form [10]: 


[the [man and woman] [in [the corner [nearest the door]]] [talking 
to John]] [10] 


Although the last postmodifier in this example (the nonfinite clause ta/king to 
John) is rather far removed from the head, ambiguity is impossible: the door 
could not be talking to John. Nevertheless, many users of English would 
prefer to use a finite relative clause here (... who are talking to John), no 
doubt in response to a desire for maximal explicitness at a point which is 
relatively distant from the head. 

Probably more is involved than a need for explicitness: repetition of 
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identical items (eg a sequence of prepositional phrases or relative clauses) is 
perhaps as objectionable in a lengthy postmodification as is the danger of 
losing the thread. Objections to the following sentence are obvious: 


?He was [the man [who wrote the letter [which Mary found in the house 
{which she rented from the man [who knew her uncle iN. 


Ambiguity and constraints on multiple postmodification 
The instances of multiple modification so far considered have raised problems 
of style but hardly of actual ambiguity or structural unaeceptability. 
Frequently, however, careful ordering of constituents in a noun phrase is 
essential to communicate one's intention, To take an example, the following 
pair [1] and [2] differ in meaning and are not mere stylistic variants: 


the man in black talking to the girl i 
the man talking to the girl in black [2] 


One of the reasons for preferring the of-phrase to the genitive is to avoid 

discontinuity (with unwanted grotesque ambiguity, cf 17.44); thus [3] but not 
[4]; 

the ears of the man in the deckchair iW 

*the man’s ears in the deckchair [4] 


Pushdown elements 

A special type of multiple postmodification that requires careful ordering 
occurs when the modifying clause becomes itself embedded ina clause 
(‘pushdown relative clause’; ¢f 11.18, 15.4 Note [d]). Consider the following 
series: 


John will send you a memo. E 
Pat hopes (that) John will send you a memo. [2] 
I will read the memo (which) Pat hopes (that) John will send you. [3] 


In [3], the relative pronoun which is object in the relative clause which... 
John will send you. When, however, a relative pronoun is subject under 
analogous conditions, the conjunction that, which remained optional in [3], 
is obligatorily absent in [3a]: 


A memo will be sent to you. [1a] 
Pat hopes (that) a memo will be sent to you. [2a] 


hopes will 


..,> be sent to you. [3a] 
*hopes that will 


I will read the memo (which) paf 

Since verbs in nominal clauses may be nonfinite or absent, variations in 

structure can be very considerable. Related to [4-6] we have the noun phrases 
[4a-6a]: 


(that) the boy was honest. [4] 

We thought 4 the boy to be honest. (rather rare? [5] 
the boy honest. [6] 

was honest [4a] 

the boy (that) we thought 4 to be honest [Sa] 
honest [6a] 


Note 
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Nonfinite and verbless postmodification is less acceptable when the adjective 
is ‘temporary’ (cf 17.7): 


was ready [4b] 
The boy (that) we thought < ?to be ready [5b] $ is not, after all. 
"read y [6b] 


Clause embedding in postmodification can sometimes result in anacoluthon 


through the insertion of the persona! pronoun, especially in speech (ef 11.14/f 
on w/i-questions): 


?*]'m going to a party that I don't know when it will end. (7) 
?*The computer which you said you would teach me how it works 
has now arrived. [8] 
?*There is in this country a trend which I don't know how strong it is 
towards a disintegration of the traditional party system. [9] 


The relative clauses in [7-9] are deviant since they introduce a double 
pronominalization of the antecedent (rhat or which, it), but avoidance of the 
deviance involves rather radical reorganization, eg: 


li nodrio pan which will end I don't know when. [7a] 
and I don't know when it will end. [75] 
which you said you would teach me how to use 
The computer has now arrived. ; [8a] 
the operation of which you said you would teach 
me has now arrived. [8b] 
There is in this which Idon't know the strength of... [9a] 
countrya trend of which I don't know the strength. . . [9b] 
whose strength I don't know... [9c] 
[a] There is no problem, of course, if the clauses concerned are made paratactic: 
I'm going to à party; I don't know when it will cnd. : [7c] 
The computer has arrived; you said you would teach me how it works. [8c] 
There is in this country a trend towards a disintegration of the traditional party 
System; I don't know how strong it is. [9d] 


[b] Confusion of the finite with the nonfinite forms of embedded clause produces hypercorrect 
deviant sentences (¢/ 6.35 Note [a]) like [10]: 
"That is the man whom we thought was not coming. (Cf: That is the man whom we 
thought to be difficult.) [10] 
Relative clauses may be complicated more than we have illustrated so far, though one tends to 
avoid multiple embeddings with successive ‘pushdown’ clauses: 
?I have read the book which you thought I had asked John whether he would lend me. [11] 
In [12], the use of whom may seem odd: 
«++ this Lady Macbeth is fumbered with such an alarming husband whom Harold 
Carter plays... on the brink of madness. [t2] 
The reason may be that the actor actually plays the part of the husband, However, the following 
construction [12a] may have been consciously avoided as being awkward and too heavy (and 
hardly necessary anyway): 
whose part 


-.. an alarming husband z 
which part 


] Harold Carter plays... {12a] 


[c] There are also signs that relative clauses, by involving transposition of lexical items, weaken 
the tics between lexical items and their appropriate complement-forming prepositions, Even 
reputable newspapers will occasionally print sentences like (13): 


Sa xx 
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The authorities, against whom increasing numbers of refugees are flceing across the 
sea, have not changed their policy. {3} 
Although the oddity of the construction may well pass unnoticed by journalist and reader alike, 
neither would have accepted the verb + preposition sequence in[t3a[: 


*The refugees are fleeing against the authorities. tia] 


Even with simpler examples and more careful ordering, we may find clarity 
and acceptable grammar dificult to maintain in multiple modification. An 


example: 
She recalled the smiles of delight on all the faces. {] 


A noun phrase based on sentence [1] and having smiles as its head may be 
ambiguous in one ordering (Was it the smiles or the faces that she recalled?): 


the smiles of delight on all the faces that she recalled [1a] 

Another ordering [1b] may be grammatically. awkward, since it introduces 
discontinuity (cf 17.122) to avoid ambiguity: 

?the smiles that she recalled of delight on all the faces [1b] 


When we go on from this same sentence to attempt a noun phrase which has 
faces or delight as head, the problems increase: 
Jall the faces that she recalled the smiles of delight on iic] 


One solution to this problem is to replace the relative clause by a construction 
with preposition 4- -ing participle clause (although the subject then has to be 


merely implicit): 


On recalling the smiles of delight on all the faces (she was 
reminded of birthday parties in her own childhood). [id] 


Note The objection in [1c] is not merely to the final preposition {cf 17.16), as is shown by the 


awkwardness also of [1e]: 


‘all the faces on which she recalled the smiles of delight [le] 
Noun phrases with delight as head are no less problematic: 

?the delight that she recalled the smiles of on all the faces pe 

*the delight of which she recalled the smiles on ali the faces [1g] 

< *the delight on all the faces that she recalled the smiles of [1h] 


NT of which she recalled the smiles : 
delight on all the faces Du smiles she recalled uü 


All these examples, however, involve discontinuous structures, which will be discussed in 17.122 
and 18.39, 


Apposition 


The nature of apposition 


17.65 In 17.26 we looked at appositive postmodification by that-clauses, in 17.35 at 


appositive nonfinite clauses, and in 17.47 at appositive prepositional phrases. 
We now consider the nature of apposition itself. Apposition is primarily, and 


“ 
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typically, a relation between noun phrases, and this is the reason for treating 
apposition in this chapter. 
y PA linguistic units to be APPOSITIVES, je in apposition, they must normally 
a n pede Thus in [1], Anna and my best friend are coreferential 
and similarly, in Paul Jones and the distinguishe iti r 
> $ S stinguished art critic refer e 
same person: RRA 
Anna, my best friend, was here last night. Hl 
Paul Jones, the distinguished art critic, died in his sleep last night. [2] 


Alternatively, the reference of one must be included in the reference of the 
other, eg [3], where a neighbour is identified as Fred Brick: 


A neighbour, Fred Brick, is on the telephone. [3] 


The relationship denoted by : sition i [ 
rcli $ y apposition is therefore analogous to a c i 
relationship (c/ 2.16) : Í ASIE 


Paul Jones was the distinguished art critic. [2a] 
Fred Brick is a neighbour. [3a] 


Such examples of apposition may be compared with rionrestrictive 
postmodification, in particular nonrestrictive relative clauses: 


Anna, who is my best friend, was here last night. [1a] 


ro noun phrase my best friend in [1] may be considered to be a reduction of 
e exe Enel in [1a] Indeed, some grammarians have included 
nonrestrictive relative clauses among appositives. P i i 
s y . Presumabl as - 
ment is motivated UNE 


( ) y requ: P lity xpa appost I a 
a) by the frequent ossibi of e anding a second a sitive into 


(b) by the loose attachment of the nonrestrictive relative clause to the 
sentence; and 


(c) by the requirement for coreference between the wh-word in the clause 
and an antecedent noun phrase. 


However, in this grammar we make a distinction between a noun phrase 
with its relative clause and apposition, the latter being primarily a relation 
between two noun phrases. One reason for this is that, unlike relative clauses 
where a relative pronoun is an element or constituent in the clause (cf 17.10) 
apposition has no such item. The similarity between nonrestrictive relative 
clauses and apposition is in fact limited to relative clauses of the SVC type 
that have a noun phrase as complement, as in [1a]. There is no appositional 
construction [4a] parallel to clauses like [4] (cf 17.22): 


„Here is a letter from John, who wants a job in London. [4] 
Here is a letter from John, a job ín London. [4a] 


Thus, apposition differs from relati i it i 

: ve clauses in that it involves the linki 

of units of the same rank. Pre 
Apposition resembles coordination (cf 13.1) in that not only do coordinate 

constructions also involve the linking of units of the same rank, but the 
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central coordinators and and or may themselves occasionally be used as 
explicit markers of apposition (cf 13.22/). 


Full and partial apposition 

Grammarians vary in the freedom with which they apply the term ‘apposition’ 
even in the quite specific sense adopted here. Some have restricted it more 
narrowly to cases where the following conditions are met: 


(i) Each of the appositives can be separately omitted without affecting 
the acceptability of the sentence. 
(ii) Each fulfils the same syntactic function in the resultant sentences. 
(iii) It can be assumed that there is no difference between the original 
sentence and either of the resultant sentences in extralinguistic 
reference. 


For example, by omitting each appositive in turn from [1] we obtain the two 
sentences [1a] and [16]: 


A neighbour, Fred Brick, is on the telephone. [u 
A neighbour is on the telephone. [la] 
Fred Brick is on the telephone. [1b] 


The apposition in [1] meets the three conditions: 


(i) The resultant sentences are acceptable. 
(ii) Both noun phrases are subject of their sentence. 


(iii) Since Fred Brick and a neighbour are coreferential in [1], we can 
assume the reference of the two resultant sentences to be the same. 


Apposition meeting these three conditions we term FULL APPOSITION. 

On the other hand, we cannot exclude consideration of sequences which 
resemble such full apposition but nonetheless do not meet these three 
conditions entirely. If condition (i) alone is unfulfilled, the difference from 
full apposition is comparatively trivial. For example, from [2] only the second 
appositive can be omitted, as in [2a]: 


An unusual present was given to him for his birthday, a book 
on ethics. [2] 
An unusual present was given to him for his birthday. [2a] 
Omission of the first appositive results in an unacceptable sentence [2b], 
unless we reposition it initially [2c]: 


*Was given to him for his birthday, a book on ethics. [2b] 
A book on ethics was given to him for his birthday. [2c] 


The type of partial apposition where the position of the appositive is the sole 
difference might be considered ‘discontinuous full apposition’. 
Condition (ii) is not met in [3]: 


Norman Jones, at one time a law student, wrote several best-sellers. 31 


Norman Jones is subject in [3a], but at one time a law student cannot be subject 
in [3b]: 


Note 
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Norman Jones wrote several best-sellers. Ba] 
+ At one time a law student wrote several best-sellers, [3b] 


However, the prepositional phrase may precede the subject in adverbial 
function with the same meaning as [3]: 


At one time a law student, Jones[he wrote . . . [3c] 


The pair [3] and [3c] illustrate the general feature of grammar that a 
paraphrase relation often obtains between structures that are viewed as 
grammatically different. i 


Finally, condition (iii) is not met in [4]: 


The reason he gave, that he didn't notice the car till too late, is 
unsatisfactory. [4] 


We can omit each of the appositives in turn, and cach fulfils the function of 
subject in the resultant sentences: 


The reason he gave is unsatisfactory. [4a] 
That he didn't notice the car till too late is unsatisfactory. [4b] 


However, [4b] is different from both [4] and [4a] since it does not assert that 
a particular reason is unsatisfactory but that a particular fact is unsatisfactory : 


(The fact) that he didn't notice the car till too late is unsatisf, actory. 


To designa te the structures in [2] ] 
3], and [4 , we use the general term P. 
lds 8g ti ARTIAL 


Coreferential relationships where the units fu! i ctly diffe c S are noi 
Ifil distinctly different syntact on; e not 
ts f actic funct 
considered to be appositional, eg: d 


John washed himself. [subject + object of pronoun, cf 6.239] 
Jane likes her own car best. [subject + determiner, cf 5.10//] 
Susan does whatever she wants. [subject + subject of embedded clause, cf 14.4ff) 


Strict and weak apposition : 


The appositives may belong to the same E i 
general syntactic class (eg the ce 
type noun phrase + noun phrase), as in [1]: Dore: 


Football, his only interest in life, has brought him many friends, [1] 


In such a case we term the construction STRICT APPOSITION. 
^ On the other hand, appositives from different syntactic classes are said to 
€ in WEAK APPOSITION (cf 17.92), for example, noun phrase -+ -ing-clause in 


[2]: 


His only interest in life, playing football, has brought him 
many friends. [2] 


Nonrestrictive and restrictive apposition 

Apposition may be NONRESTRICTIVE or RESTRICTIVE (cf 17.3/f). So far, afl our 
examples have shown nonrestrictive apposition. The appositives in sore: 
strictive apposition are in separate information units (cf 18.3/). This fact is 
indicated, in speech, by their inclusion in separate tone units (cf App IL.165); 


Note 
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in writing, by their separation by commas or heavier punctuation. For 
example, the apposition is nonrestrictive in [1] but restrictive in [1a]: 


Mr Campbell, à lawyer, was here last night. I] 
Mr Campbell the lawyer was here last night. [ie Mr Campbell the 
lawyer as opposed to any other Mr Campbell we know] [la] 


in nonrestrictive apposition, the two appositive units contribute relatively 
independent information, with the first appositive acting as the DEFINED 
expression, and the second appositive having a DEFINING role (‘the definer’), 
The defining role is reflected in the fact that the second appositive is marked 
as parenthetic by punctuation (2] or intonation [2a]: 


The President of the company, Mrs Louise Parsons, gave a Dress 


conference after the board meeting. [2] 
The |eRÉsident of the company| [Mrs Louise PARSons| gave a press 
conference after the BOARD mecting| [2a] 


In [2] and [2a], the President of the company is the defined and Mrs Louise 
Parsons the defining expression. On the other hand, in [2b], the roles are 
reversed : 
Mrs Louise Parsons, the President of the company, gave a press 

conference after the board meeting. [2b] 
In [2b], Mrs Louise Parsons is the defined expression, and the President of the 
company the defining expression, thelatter constituting a separate information 
unit. 


[a] The first (ie defined) appositive determines concord: 
Land, brains, wealth, technology - in other words everything we need ~ { Pu plentiful in 
our country. 
Everything we need — land, brains, wealth, technology — Tus] plentiful in our country. 


[b] A defining appositive is not the same as a tag exclamation (cf 18.59 Note [a]). An aside such 
as the utter fool in [3) is an irregular insertion and can come anywhere in the sentence: 


John (the utter fool) insisted on staying with them. [3] 
Compare an interpolation such as in Bal: 

John (can you believe it?) insisted on staying with them. Da] 
The difference between the two constructions is highlighted in the ambiguity of [4]: 

Richard (the villain) forced his sister into marriage. [4] 


In one interpretation, the villain is intended as a critical term, ‘the bad character in the play’, and 
is appositive to Richard; in the other interpretation, it is an evaluative comment synonymous 
with ‘the wicked man’, and is an exclamatory aside. The two interpretations can be distinguished 


intonationally: 
Apposition: 

IRicHard| the [viLlain| forced his sister into MARriage| [4a] 
Exclamatory aside: 

IRicHard the viLlain] forced his sister into MARriage| [4b] 


The aside in [4b], as well as being in the same tone unit as Richard, is also marked by a lowering 
of its pitch relative to that of the rest of the sentence. 
{c] The most common type of separator used in delimiting a nonrestrictive apposition in writing 
is the comma; but dashes or parentheses are also used (as they are for other types of parenthetic 
items, of App III.16/): 
« Susan Long, 
Only ane person f- Susan Long ] voted against me. 


(Susan Long) 
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Vus Re nen detining relationships 
A en apposition is full apposition (cf 17.66), it may n i 
al | $ £17.66), ay not be cle: 
appositives is the defining one: i SAER 
My friend Anna was here last night. [full + strict] [1] 
The question whether to confess or not troubled the girl, [full -F weak] | [2] 
In partial restrictive a sili 
: apposition, on the other hand, one of the appositi i 
] | i ‘ and, appositives is 
definer of the other. In [3], the definer is financial expert: z ex: 
Next Saturday, financial expert Tom Timber will begin writing a 
weekly column on the national economy. [partial + strict] [3] 


(On the stylistic aspect of this example, cf 17 imi i 
| a . cf 17.88.) Simila 
is that he couldmt see the car: 7 PN e 


The explanation that he couldn't see the car is unsatisfactory 
[partial + weak] [4] 


The syntactically subordinate role of iti 
: ca one of the appositives is clear wi 
partial apposition, since only the definer can be omitted (cf 17.66). s 


fon E uid, of appositional types 
. € three types of distinction we have made : in c inati 
Mus D apply in combination, as 


co [either omissible] 
partial [only one omissible] 
apposition ee [same syntactic class] 
weak [different syntactic class] 
ees (different information unit] 
restrictive [same information unit] 


(i) FULL, STRICT, NONRESTRICTIVE 
Paul Jones, the distinguished art critic, died in his sleep last night 
(ii) FULL, WEAK, NONRESTRICTIVE 


Playing football, his only interest in life, has brought him man 
friends. 29 


(iii) FULL, STRICT, RESTRICTIVE 
My friend Anna was here last night. 

(iv) FULL, WEAK, RESTRICTIVE 
The question whether to confess or not troubled the girl, 

(v) PARTIAL, STRICT, NONRESTRICTIVE 
An unusual present was given to him for his birthday, a book on 

ethics. 

(vi) PARTIAL, WEAK, NONRESTRICTIVE 

His explanation, that he couldn't see the car, is unsatisfactory. 
(vii) PARTIAL, STRICT, RESTRICTIVE 

Next Saturday, financial expert Tom Timber will begin writing a 


eir column on the national economy, [typical of journalistic 
style 
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(viii) PARTIAL, WEAK, RESTRICTIVE 
His claim that he couldn't see the car was unconvincing. 


More than two units in apposition 
Though we have found it convenient to exemplify apposition with merely 
two appositives, there may occasionally be more than two units in apposition 
at the same level, as in [1]: 
They returned to their birthplace, their place of residence, the 

country of which they were citizens. [t 
In [1], there seems to be no reason for combining any two of the noun phrases 
as one unit in the appositional relationship. On the other hand, we often find 
cases in which two or more noun phrases function as one appositive: 


She had a splendid vacation: a Mediterranean cruise and a trip to the 
Bahamas. [2] 


In this case, the coordinated noun phrases are together appositional to the 
general term a splendid vacation in relation to which a Mediterranean cruise 
and a trip to the Bahamas are the particulars, But the units functioning as a 
single appositive need not be coordinated by and: 


We have everything we need: land, brains, wealth, (and) technology. [3] 


In [3], the second appositive is an asyndetic series of juxtaposed units which, 
taken together, are included under the general first appositional unit 
everything we need. There is yet another possibility: a hierarchy of appositional 
relationships, as indicated here by bracketing: 


We now find [a new type of student: [the revolutionary — [the radical 
bent on changing the system and the anarchist bent on destroying 
ij). [4] 
A new type of student is the first appositive, while all that follows it in the 
sentence constitutes the second appositive. But within the second appositive 
there is further apposition: the revolutionary is the first appositive, while what 
follows in the sentence is appositive to it. 


Ambiguity between apposition and other constructions 

In 17.68 we noted the use of intonation and punctuation separation for the 
appositive in nonrestrictive apposition. Where the lexical items and syntactic 
construction allow for potential ambiguity, intonation or punctuation 
separation may or may not resolve the ambiguity. The pair of noun phrases 
in [1] is interpreted as indirect object and direct object, respectively, 
synonymous with [1a]: 


They sent Joan a waitress from the hotel. [1] 
_ They sent a waitress from the hotel to Joan. [1a] 
On the other hand, the pair in [2] is interpreted as direct object and object 
complement, respectively, synonymous with [2a]: 


They considered Miss Hartley a very good teacher. III 
They considered Miss Hartley to be a very good teacher. [2a] 
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However, if the second noun phrase in each sentence is separated from what 
precedes by atone unit boundary in spoken English or by a comma in Written 
English, then the interpretation is weighted in favour of taking the first noun 
phrase as direct object with the second noun phrase in apposition to it: 


They sent Joan, a waitress from the hotel, ý 
[‘They sent Joan (who was a waitress from the hotel)."] [1b] 
They considered Miss Hartley, a very good teacher. 
(‘They considered Miss Hartley (who was a very good teacher).'] [2b] 


Explicit indicators of apposition 
Numerous expressions are available for explicitly indicating nonrestrictive 
apposition. They can be inserted between appositives, for example namely in 


[1]: 


How can a solution be found to the current disease of 
contemporary society, namely the international economic crisis? [1] 


If we add an explicit indicator of apposition such as namely, that is, ie, we do 
not regard this as changing full apposition into partial apposition even 
though the presence of the indicator may affect the ability of the constructi 
to meet the conditions for full apposition (cf 17.66). io 
The indicators express certain semantic relationships between the 
appositives, and therefore cannot be used for all cases of apposition. Some 
however, have the same semantic function, though they may be associated 
with different varieties of the language. Common indicators are listed below 


those marking the same imi i i i 
Gaia g , or similar, relationship being grouped together 


that is to say, that is, ie (formal and written» 
namely, viz (formal and written) 

to wit (formal, esp legal» 

in other words 

or, or rather, or better 

and 

as follows 

Jor example, for instance, eg (fo, i N i 

hae , eg (formal and written), say, including, 


especially, particularly, in particular, notably, chiefly, mainly, mostl y 


of 


Some of these indicators either precede or (less commonly) follow the second 


positives i ; i NE i 
P porate that is, that is to say, for example, for instance, in particular, in other 


Dickens's most productive period that is (to say) the 1840s, 
pentod, | the 1840s, that is (to say), | “852 


oe when public demand for fiction was growing at a tremendous 
rate. 


But other indicators can only precede the second appositive: namely, and, or. 
or rather, or better, as follows, including, such as, of; and the abbreviated forms 
ie, viz, eg. Included can only follow the second appositive (cf9.8): 
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including my sister, 


: b won't forgive him for that. 
my sister included, 


Many people, | 


The scale of strict nonrestrictive apposition n 

In addition to the relationships we have subsumed so far under our definition 
of apposition, we recognize a semantic scale running from equivalence vi 
‘most appositive’) to loose and unequal relationship Cleast appositive Pieve 
as exemplification. These semantic relationships are illustrated in Fig 17.74: 


*most (A) EQUIVALENCE (17.75-80) 
appositive’ (Ai) appellation: that is (to say) (17.76) 
(Aii) identification: namely (17.77 —78) 
(Aiii) designation: that is to say (17.79) 
(Aiv) reformulation: in other words (I 7.80) 
(B) ATTRIBUTION | = nonrestrictive relative clausc] (17.81-84) 
(C) INCLUSION (17.85-87) 
‘least (Ci) exemplification: for example, say (17.86) 
appositive' (Cii) particularization : especially (17.87) 


Fig 17.74 A scale of semantic relationships in strict nonrestrictive noun-phrase 
apposition 


Of the three major semantic types (equivalence, attribution, and inclusion), 
inclusion is the most peripheral to the concept of apposition, in that this 
construction alone requires an indicator, such as particularly in [3]. Compare: 


My best friend, (that is to say) Anna, was here last night. {t] 
The house, (which is) an imposing building, dominates the street. [2] 
The children liked the animals, particularly the monkeys. [3] 


On the other hand, equivalence is the only type that allows either order of 
the appositives, as in [1] and [1a]: 


Anna, that is to say my best friend, . . . [la] 
* An imposing building, which is the house, dominates the street. [2a] 
*The children liked the monkeys, particularly the animals. [3a] 


Thus, in terms of these two criteria, the scale from *most to least appositive' 


is in the order equivalence — attribution — inclusion. 
Appositive-like relations exist also between other units than noun phrases, 


such as clauses [4], predications [5], and adjectives [6]: 


Although she was reluctant, although she felt an understandable 


hesitation, she eventually agreed. . i [4] 
They had summoned help — called the police and fire brigade. [5] 
She is better, very much better, than she used to be. [6] 


However, to talk about apposition of units other than noun phrases makes 
. the concept of apposition too weak. Such apposition-like constructions will 


be treated as exceptional. 


(A) Equivalence . f i 
Appositives in an equivalence relationship allow the insertion of that is (to 
say) and, less commonly, of in other words. As Fig 17.74 shows, there are four 
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types of equivalence relationship: appellation, identification, designation, 
and reformulation. The types can be partly differentiated by the different 
optional indicators they admit. 


(Ai) Appellation 

With APPELLATION, ie a ‘naming rekition’. both appositional noun phrases 
are definite, and the second is typically a proper noun. The second appositive 
is more specific than the first, and hence the use of namely, an indicator that 
introduces a more specific appositive. Or is less commonly used than the 
other indicators, that is (to say) and in other words: 


The company commander, that is to say Captain Madison, 


assembled his men and announced their mission. (1 
My best friend, in other words Anna, was here last night. [2] 
My best friend was here last night — Anna. [3] 


Sentence [3] is an example of partial apposition. 

There is a one-to-one correspondence between the references of the two 
appositives with appellation. The second appositive can be replaced by a 
corresponding relative clause: ` 


The company commander, who is Captain Madison, assembled his 
men and announced their mission. [la] 


(Aii) Identification 

With IDENTIFICATION, the first appositive is typically an indefinite noun 
phrase and the second appositive is more specific. Hence the optional relator 
namely may be inserted. If we make the first appositive of [1] in 17.76 
indefinite, we now have identification: 


A company commander, (namely) Captain Madison, assembled his 
men and announced their mission. [1b] 


In {1b] there is no longer a one-to-one correspondence, as there was with [1]. 
The second appositive identifies what is referred to in the first appositive. A 
similar relationship obtains if the first appositive is, or contains, a pro-form 
coreferring to the second appositive: 


We — that is to say John and I - intend to resign. [2] 
She still enjoys such books: science fiction, detective stories, 

historical novels. (3] 
We have everything we need: land, brains, wealth, technology. [4] 


In partial apposition, the second appositive may be preceded by a colon as a 
graphological indicator of identification, as in [3], [4], and [5]: 


An unusual present was given to him for his birthday: a book 
on ethics. [5] 


There are other grammatical constructions which are somewhat similar to apposition in 
meaning. Compare examples [3] and [4] with, respectively, the correlative such... as in [3a] and 
the complex preposition in [4a]: 
She stil] enjoys such books as science fiction. . . [3a] 
We have everything we need in the way of land, brains, . . . [4a] 
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Postponed and anticipated identification 
As a special subtype of identification, we might consider the phenomenon of 
‘postponed’ and ‘anticipated’ identification. 

Postponed identification involves placing a pro-form earfier in the sentence 
while the noun phrase to which it refers is placed finally as an amplificalory 
tag (cf 18.59). This construction, which is sometimes termed ‘right disloca- 
tion’, is restricted to informal spoken English, where it is very common: 


He's a complete idiot, that brother of yours. ul 


Such utterances are usually spoken with divided focus (c/ 18.17), with a rise 
on the ‘tag’ confirming its ‘given’ status: 


It went on far too LONG] [your GÁMF] [21 


In informal spoken English we also have the reverse process, ‘anticipated 
identification’ (also called ‘left dislocation’), where a noun phrase is positioned 
initially and a reinforcing pronoun stands ‘proxy’ for it in the relevant 
position in the sentence: 

Your friend John, Y saw him here last night. I3] 
That play, it was terrible. [41 


[a] In even more informal style, the operator is sometimes included with postponed identification 
(cf 18.58): 


It went on far too long, your game did. {2a] 
In some dialects, there may be inversion when the verb is be: 
John is. TS 


He's a complete idiot, 6 John. 


[b] In the following sentences, postponed identification in (5] contrasts in intonation and article 
usage with apposition in [6], where the definite article may be zero: 
He's [had a lot of bad LUCK] the Jnew mecHÁNic| [5] 
He's [had a lot of bad LUcK (the) poor manj [3I 


(Aiii) Designation 

DESIGNATION is the converse of appellation and identification. The second 
appositive is less specific than tbe first, and hence the optional insertions 
cannot include the indicator namely. Both appositives are commonly definite 


noun phrases: 


Captain Madison, (that is to say) the company commander, 


assembled his men and announced their mission. ul 
Anna, (that is to say) my best friend, was here last night. [2] 
Land, brains, wealth, technology — in other words everything we 

need ~ are plentiful in our country. [3] 
He sent ahead the sergeant, in other words the most experienced 

scout in the company. (4] 


Replacement of the second appositive by a corresponding relative clause is 
possible: 


He sent ahead the sergeant, who was the most experienced scout in 
the company. [4a] 


Designatíon may also include matching indefinite noun phrases: 
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We are using Sirius — a new microcomputer with a large memory, [5] 


Examples of partial apposition: 


Anna was here last night, my best friend. [2a] 
Have some Harveys with your Christmas the most distinguished 

sherries you can buy. [6] 

6 


(Aiv) Reformulation 

MED Dh US od à rewording in the second (defining) appositive of the 

exical content of the first (defined) appositive. Four gr " ref i 
nle , a 2 groups of reformula 

may be distinguished: ; i 


(a) Reformulation based on linguistic knowledge 
(b) Reformulation based on factual knowledge 


(c) More precise formulation 
(d) Revision 


(a) Reformulation based on linguistic knowledge 


In reformulation based on linguistic knowledge, the defining appositive is a 
synonymous expression: 


This is what is sometimes referred to as an intentional 


terminological inexactitude, in other words a lie. [1] 
Sound units of the language, technically phonemes, are usually 

surrounded by slant lines: /p/. [2] 
You should have consulted an ophthalmologist, that is (to say) an 

eye doctor. [3] 


A synonymous word or phrase may replace the first formulation in order to 
avoid misinterpretation or provide a more familiar or a more technical term 
In addition to the markers it shares with other types of reformulation (in 
particular or), this type admits a large range of expressions that specificall 

mark linguistic reformulation (cf 8.89, 8.137), eg: * 


(more) simply 

in simple(r) words 

in simple(r) terms 

put (more) simply 

to put it (more) simply 


in more difficult language 
in scientific terminology 
in more technical terms 
technically (speaking) 

in words of one syllable 


Partial apposition involving linguistic reformulation includes translations 
from foreign languages: "savoir ('know' in English)”. 
(b) Reformulation based on factual knowledge 


In this group, the reformulation is based less on linguisti 
" inguistic knowled 
knowledge about the external world: 3 id 


Fred — or Ginger as he is usually called - . . . [4] 

The Nordic countries, or Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway. f 
Sweden, .. . [5] 

The United States of America, or America for short, . . . [6] 


The distinction between linguistic and fa wW. is not abso 
ctual knowledge i a 
es e lute as, 
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Alligator pears, or avocados as they are usually called, . . . [7] 


lt can be argued that it is our knowledge of the external world that is 
responsible for our awareness of the greater frequency of the synonymaus 
avocados in [7]. 
Reformulation can also be negative, ie the modifying appositive is nota 
synonymous cx pression : 
You should have consulted an ophthalmologist, not (that is) an 
optician, for your eyes. [3a] 
Without context, such a sentence as the following is potentially ambiguous 
in writing: 
Anna Wilson, not my best friend, voted against me. [8] 


It either has a negative appositive meaning, ‘Anna Wilson, who happens not 
to be my best friend, . . .' or a denial sense (cf 10.66): ‘It was Anna Wilson 
who voted against me, not the other person'. 


(c) More precise formulation 
This type conveys a more precise reformulation, or a correction in the 
defining appositive of what was said in the first appositive: 


They started going to the church, the Catholic Church. [9] 


But the intentíon may be rhetorical (as indeed in [9} to provide a climactic 
effect by repetition and expansion of the first noun phrase: 


You could cut the atmosphere with a knife, a blunt knife at that. [10] 


At that attached to the end of the modifying appositive in [10] is an explicit 
marker of rhetorical intention. When it is present, and can be inserted 
(cf appended coordination, 13.94; coordinative apposition, 10.39): 


You could cut the atmosphere with a knife, and a blunt knife 
at that. [10a] 


Perhaps under this type of reformulation we should include other instances 
of more precise formulation, some of which do not involve repetition but 
which have a constraining and antithetical force: 


this and just this these and these alone 
the women and only the women those and no others 
then and not before 

(d) Revision 


Under this heading we may include the form of ‘editing’ or ‘self-correction’ 
that is typical of impromptu spoken English where execution and planning, 
at least to some extent, take place simultaneously. Such editing is of course 
not limited to noun phrases. We may distinguish some different types: 


‘Reference editing’ by the use of that is (10 say) as in: 
His party controls London, Greater London that is to say. ut 


This type is very similar to the previous one in [9], in providing more precise 
information. It is used when the speaker wants to achieve greater accuracy 
and precision. ` 
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, Nuance editing’ by the use of or rather before a substituted expression, as 
in: Pu 


She puts such vitality (or rather virility) into her play, [12] 


Mistake editing’ by the use of / mean in order to correct a phonological or 
semantic mistake (which is common enough in impromptu speech), eg: 

The thirst thing, Linnean the first thing to remember is that... [13] 

Then you add the peaches - | mean, the apricots... [14] 


‘Claim editing’ by the use of well when a speaker wants to modify a claim 
he finds excessive, eg: 


All families, well (at least) those who can afford to, will be going 
away for their holiday. [15] 


(B) Attribution 

Attribution involves predication rather than equivalence, and the equivalence 
indicators that is (to say) and in other words are not admitted. On the other 
hand, we can replace the defining appositive by a Corresponding nonrestric- 


pas relative clause. The defining appositive is commonly an indefinite noun 
phrase: 


Captain Madison, a company commander, assembled his men and 
announced their mission. 

The house, an imposing building, dominates the street. 

Ron Pall, a blatant liar, claimed that he had won first prize. 


But the defining appositive can also be definite, with cataphoric the 
introducing a definite description (cf 5.32); 


He introduced me to the young woman, the heir to a fortune. 

Many students, the cream of the school, died in the war. 

‘I don't know what I would have done if I had seen him’, exclaimed 
Mary, the prey of violent and obscure emotions. 


Defining appositive with article omitted 


In a type of partial apposition expressing attribution (particularly a unique 


role), an article (definite or indefinite) is absent fi t i iti 
gn rom the defining appositive 


Mary Cordwell, 25-year-old singer on television shows, is being 
invited to the reception. [1] 


The omission of the article is optional in the defining appositive which may 
be seen as a reduced relative clause: 


Robinson, (who is) (the) leader of the Democratic group on the 
committee, refused to answer questions. {2] 


[a] The omission of the article is one of the devi i i 
evices used in headlines, where i a 
[2a] would not be unusual: i RE MA 


Democratic leader refuses to answer questions. [2a] 
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[b] If the defining appositive is short enough, it can be preposed in restrictive apposition 
(cf 17.68, 17.88): 

Democratic leader Robinson refused to answer questions, (2hl 

25-year-old television singer Mary Cordwell is being invited to the reception. Ita} 
This usage is generally associated with the journalistic style of magazin specially in AmE. It 
is to he distinguished from cases where the first element is an official title, eg: Fice-President 
Durney, though, here too, their use is commoner in AmE than BrE; thus Secretary of State Smith 
(but hardly Foreign Secretary Brown). 


The relation of apposition to verbless adverbial clause 
An adverbial (then, obviously, also, normally, etc) that is an element in a 
verbless clause may occur with the defining appositive: 


Norman Jones, then a student, wrote several best-sellers. 

Your brother, obviously an expert on English grammar, is highly praised 
in the book I’m reading. 

They elected as chairman Edna Jones, also a Cambridge graduate. 

Jones and Peters, both of unknown address, were charged with the 


murder of Williamson. 
At the entrance there are two pillars, one on each side. 


A somewhat different construction is where the defining appositive is a 
verbless clause comprising the structure subject + complement: 


The two men, one a Norwegian and the other a Dane, were awarded 
medals. {1] 
In each case, the participle being can be inserted between the two internal 
constituents of the defining appositive: 


The two men, one (being) a Norwegian and the other (being) a 
Dane... [1a] 


They can also be seen as reduced relative clauses: 


The two men, one (of whom was) a Norwegian and the other (of 


whom was) a Dane, . . . [lb] 


Defining appositive with adverbial 
An attribution appositive is to be distinguished from a verbless adverbial 


clause. Verbless adverbial clauses (cf 14.9) often occur initially and are 
characteristically interpreted as concessive or causal: 


An even-tempered man, Paul nevertheless became extremely angry 


when he heard what had happened. u] 
The heir to a fortune, her friend did not care about passing 
examinations. [2] 


The verbless clause in [1] is interpreted as concessive: ‘Though he was an 
even-tempered man’. (Notice that nevertheless refers back to the content of 
the initial clause: ‘in spite of his being an even-tempered man’.) The verbless 
clause in [2], on the other hand, is interpreted as causal: 'Since she was the 
heir to a fortune’. These constructions differ from identification apposition 
(cf 17.77) in that, when they occur initially, the second noun phrase is the 
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subject of the sentence, and is not marked off from the predicate by intonation 
or punctuation separation. 

However, the verbless adverbial clause can occur after the subject and is 
then, like apposition, marked off by intonation or punctuation: 


Her friend, the heir to a fortune, did not care about passing 
examinations. [2a] 
Bob Rand, a notorious burglar, found it casy to force open the lock. — [3] 


In such cases, the lexical content of thc sentence suggests the more probable 
interpretation. For example in (4], a blatant liar can be interpreted as a 
(verbless) adverbial causal clause, since it is reasonable to ascribe the 
expulsion to Pall’s being a blatant liar: 


Ron Pall, a blatant liar, was expelled from the group. [4] 


In [4a], on the other hand, a blatant liar would normally be understood as a 
case of apposition: 


Ron Pall, a blatant liar, used to be in my class at school. [4a] 


In [4a], there is no motivation for assuming that Pall's presence in the class 
had anything to do with his being a blatant liar. If, however, the order of the 
appositives were reversed [4b], one would assume that there is such a causal 
or explanatory intention: 


A blatant liar, Ron Pall, used to be in my class at school. [46] 


(C) Inclusion 

Inclusion applies to cases of apposition where the reference of the first 
(defined) appositive is not identical with that of the second (defining), but 
rather includes it. The inclusion relationship appliesonly to partial apposition 
since the omission of the first appositive brings about a radical semantic 
change. 

There are two types of inclusion: (i) exemplification, and’ (ii) particular- 
ization. Exemplification need not be indicated by explicit relators, while 
particularization must have them (cf 8.116). 


(Ci) Exemplification 
In EXEMPLIFICATION, the second appositive exemplifies the reference of the 
more general term in the first appositive: 


They visited several cities, for example Rome and Athens. 
His excuses, such as the breakdown of his car, never seemed plausible. 
Many people, including my sister, won't forgive him for that. 


The explicit indicators of exemplification appositi i 
a position are those in the grou 
headed by for example in 17.73. FTE 
Sometimes there may be ambiguity between exemplification and identifi- 
cation (cf 17.77) if no indicator is present: 


Famous men — Henry James, Gandhi, Saul Bellow ~ have visited this 
university. 
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183  . ro—— T during the day. 
A They are at home never B They are never at home 
C They neverareat home D Never they are at home 


18.4 PATTER ENTIAL CSne eoe : 
Aisnthereyet B isn't here already C isn't here still 


18.5 Pecked tieidosr andiligave....... od 
A Sarah the keys B to Sarah the keys C the keys Sarah 


D the keys to Sarah 

Conjunctions and clauses 
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A who you wanted B that you wanted C what you wanted 
D you wanted E you wanted it 


19.8 Me e cn ete can speak six languages. 
A a woman who B a woman which C a woman D a woman she 


Prepositions 


20.1 Bye! VI] see YOU cesses 
A until Friday Bat Friday Cjin Friday ^ Don Friday 
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Aat Bon Cfrom  Dafteer Ein 
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Presumably the men referred to in the second appositive are not the only 
famous men to visit the university, but are mentioned as examples of such 
visitors (ie the list of names is open-ended, and is usually marked as such in 
speech by rising intonation; ef asyndetic coordination, 13.1). On the other 
hand, it is not impossible for the relationship to be interpreted as one of 
identification Ge the list is closed, which is indicated by falling tonc). 1f onc 
of the indicators for identification namely, that is (o xay), in other words, all 
of which are optional - is inserted, the apposition must be an instance of 
identification; if the indicators for example, for instance, eg, say, or including 
are inserted (which is the norm), then we have an unambiguous case of 
exemplification. 


We should perhaps include here instances like the following, where a numeral or quantifier in 
the second appositive indicates the inclusion: 

The two men, one a Dane, were awarded medals, 

The soldiers, some drunk, started fighting each other. 

Several sailors, one looking like someone I know, stepped up to the bar. 


(Cii) Particularization 
PARTICULARIZATION is the marked form-of inclusion and requires an explicit 
indicator which shows that the particularization has been chosen because it 


is in some way prominent: 


The book contains some fascinating passages, notably an account of their 
trip to North Africa. 

The children liked the animals, particularly the monkeys. 

We want to invite a number of friends, especially Joan and Betty. 


Other indicators of particularization are in particular, chiefly, mainly, and 
mostly. 


Strict restrictive apposition 
There are three types of strict restrictive apposition of noun phrases. 

In type (a), the first appositive is preceded by a definite determiner (and 
possibly premodifier) and is more general than the second appositive: 


the number three 
the year 2000 
your brother George 


that famous critic Paul Jones 
the soprano Janet Baker 
the novel ‘Great Expectations’ 


The type friend Anna usually implies criticism: 
Our friend Anna here doesn’t think so, however. 


Type (b) is the reverse of (a), ie the second appositive is preceded by the 
determiner the, and is more general than the first: 


Thompson the plumber 
Wright the lawyer 


Paul Jones the critic 
Janet Baker the soprano 


Type (c) is like (a) but with omission of the determiner (¢f 17.76, 17.82 
Note [b]); the examples in the right-hand column are especially AmE: 


Note 
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Brother George 
Farmer Brown 


Soprano Janet Baker (esp AmE» 
Lawyer Wright <esp AmES 
lype (a) is the most common. Type (c), with omission of the determiner 
produces partial apposition, with the first appositive becoming premodifier 
and resembling a title (Lord Nelson, Mrs Johnson, cic; ef 5.66). Generall 
such reduction of the first appositive occurs only when the sod isthe Rund 
of a person. Hence we do not find *novel Great Expectations? ov *year 2000 : 
Pronouns followed by noun phrases, such as rou giris (cf. 10.53), you British 
(cf 7.25 Note [c]), and we men, can also be analysed as restrictive dppesilion 


Determiners are regularly omitted in i 
ers a f proper noun use, as is observed not i sonal 2 
geographical names, but also in, eg: es 
Operation Abolition, Hurricane Edna, Mission Impossible 
Postposed numerals and letters perhaps imply the ellipsis of the words mmber or letter : 
line (number) 12 room (number) 10A 
equation (number) 4 Ward (letter) C. 
If that is so, the phrases contain appositional constructions, with the number or letter being in 
ae to the ellipted word number or letter, eg: number 10A ~ The number is 10A. We also 
nd premodifying numbers and letters, particularly on signs like No 2 Platform, G Block The 
following constructions are fully acceptable in onomastic use: : 
Number 3, No 3, (esp AmE) # 3 
Ch(apter) 6, Class 2b, Fig(ure) B, Section 10, Table 8, Tyne A 
There is no type (a) with a definite determiner possible in the following use: 


Are you in Number 103? (NOT: "the number 103] 
Room 103? (Not: "the room 103] 


Geographical names 

Geographical names (c/ 5.68) merit separate treatment because the proper 
noun is often preceded or followed by a descriptor (c/5.60) which has an 
appositive function. Certain names of individual mountains and lakes take 
Mount and Lake, respectively, as a title, ie type (c) (cf 17.88): 


Mount Everest Lake Michigan 
Mount Vesuvius Lake Windermere 


We do not prefix them with a determiner. Most other geographical names 


a. T) r, g l y P 
* pr ceded by the roper nou 
take a dete miner, the general term being e n as 


the Atlantic Ocean 
the Mediterranean Sea 


the Rocky Mountains 
the Nile Valley 


Some rivers allow either strict apposition type (a) or premodification (cf 5.72): 
the (River) Rhine/Thames/Seine/Rhóne/Nile 
New-world rivers have the proper noun before the descriptor: 


Ohio 
the 4 Mississippi > (River) 
Potomac 


In names of some districts and a few cities and villages, there is no article 
and the descriptor comes second. These examples of the ‘name first 


Note 
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ally common and in North America have a restrictive 


construction are especi 
York 


implication, ie: New York City is distinguished from, for example, New 
State: 
New York City 
Quebec Province 
Ina name like Kansas City, City is in fact part of the name and can hardly be 
omitted. In other cases both orders are possible: County Cork or Cork County 


(and other Irish counties). 

Instead of type (a) of strict restrictive apposition, the two apposilives are 
more commonly linked by of, in which case there is no implication of 
restrictiveness, for the names of months and for the names of villages, cities, 


districts, counties, and regions: 


Milwaukee County 
Dulwich Village 


the Borough of Camden the State of Guatemala 
the City of Westminster the Island of Cyprus 
the State of Washington the Continent of Australia 


In some cases we have a choice between the forms exemplified in Washington 
State (as distinct from Washington, D.C.) and the State of Washington. But, in 
many cases, the former option is not available: 


the City of London [not *London City] 

the Districtof Columbia [not: *Columbia District] 

the month of December [not: *December month] 

the Continent of Africa or the African Continent (not: *Afi rica 


Continent] 
the Republic of France or the French Republic [not: *France Republic] 


Books of the Bible normally have the of-construction : 
the book of Genesis ^ the book of Job 
For other uses of the appositive indicator of, cf 17.47f- 


Citations 
An important use of type (a) of restrictive apposition (cf 17.68) is found with 


citations and titles of books, films, etc: 


the term ‘heavy water’ 
the expression ‘do your own thing’ 


The first appositive is often absent: 


(The word) if'is a conjunction. 

(The noun) men is an irregular plural in English. 

I'm reading (the novel) Crime and Punishment. 

(The verb) Aiss expresses by its very sound the meaning it conveys. 
The book and the papers is a coordinated noun phrase. 


We may assume a weak form of ellipsis (cf 12.38) in such cases, an ellipsis of 
some general phrase such as the expression or the citation form, or of an 
appropriate term in the case of titles, such as the book, the film, the play. 
Notice the singular number concord with men and the book and the papers 
(cf 10.34 Note [c]), which can be explained if we assume the ellipsis of a 


singular first appositive. 
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Appositives with names of persons 
With names, type (b) of restrictive apposition (c/ 17.88) is restricted to cases 
where the first appositive is the name of a person and the second is the 
designation of an occupation, relationship, cte: Bill Johnston the architect 

In type (c) of restrictive apposition, the first appositive is used as if it € 
a title in Architect Johnston (esp journalistic AmE». This use should be 
compared with institutionalized titles (c/ 5.66): 


President Kennedy Judge Harris (esp AmE) 
Dr Smith Vice-president Johnson (esp AmE) 


With appositives, a preposed determiner is normal (type a), along with type 


(c): 
the critic Paul Jones the architect Bill Johnston 


But a determiner is not used with ti i 
with titles like queen and professor 
ü ssor un 
noun phrases are modified : d meee 


(the present) Queen Elizabeth 
(the sprightly) Professor Brown 
(the) Mr Porter (who lives next door to you) 


With appositives, postposition with the (type b), as in Paul Jones the critic 
is More common than pre-position without the (type c), as in critic Paul Jones 
(cf 17.88). 

: Brown the farmer is perhaps on the borderline in this respect. Since we 
bei my brother George, and hence George my brother, the in *George the 
rother and analogous constructions with family relationships are ruled out 
unless the is cataphoric: George, the brother of James. 
, MuR is pude for titles, and those phrases that are nearest to being 

xclusively titles do not allow po ition at all: Si A | 
pene D postposition at all: Sir John Cartwright, Mr 
We can now show the gradience from apposition in critic Paul Jones to full 
title in Mr Porter with the following examples: l 


(1) 2) Q) 


critic Paul Jones (esp Farmer Brown 


$ Rh Broth 
journalistic AmE» the farmer Brown er George 


my brother George 


the critic Paul Jones Brown the farmer ?the brother George 
Paul Jones the critic the farmer *George the brother 
the critic *farmer [vocative] the brother 


Pipe l 
critic [v 
[vocative] brother [vocative] 


(4) (5) (6) 


lend Brown d Smith [nonmedical] Mr Porter 

: professor Brown the doctor Smith *the Mr Porter 

?Brown the professor — *Smith the doctor *Porter the miste 

the professor *the doctor *the mister i 

Professor [vocative] Doctor [vocative] mister [vocative; in 
nonstandard usage] 
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[a] Most appositive descriptors and titles can be used with a determiner and without the proper 


noun: 

the farmer, the judge, the President, the doctor [when used fora medical practitioner] 
But sir and mister are not used in this way: *rdie ur. The mister occutsei nontandand use — "my 
husband’: ef rhe missus | my (or your) wife"), The Lord (with a capital L) refers to God. On the 


use of initial capital letter for appositive titles, cf App 111.29. 

[b] Most titles can be used as vocatives (cf 10.52/) and so can some appositives such as Farmer 
and Brother, Vhe title Afisy is used in the vocativ AmE and Familiar or nonstandard Bel, 
but otherwise is generally lollowed by a name, Th companying name must be the bist name 
Jones and not Miss Alice), except in archaic or minority use Cespecially southern Ami: 
and old-fashioned Brit). 

On the other hand, sir when used as a title is followed by the first or full name: Sir John 
(Spencer) and not *Sir Spencer (cf 5.66 Note [b]). The vocative sir (This way, sir!) is not an 
abbreviated form of the title found in Sir John but the general polite vocative for address to all 
adult males. The vocative mister occurs only in nonstandard use: You come here, mister. 

The apposilive Esq ['squire']is used in BrE, but virtually only in writing (chiefly in addressing 
letters), and is postposed to a name consisting of a family name with either a first name or 


initials: 

John Porter, Esq or J. Porter, Esq 
This is a morc formal alternative to: 

Mr John Porter or Mr J. Porter or Mr Porter 
Mr and Esq are not combined: * Mr J. Porter, Esq. Esq cannot occur with surname alone (*Smith, 
Esq) nor can it cooccur with other titles (*Sir Sidney Marx, Esq). 
[c] In certain titles, the proper noun is followed by an article and adjective (¢f'5.64 Note [b]: 
Catherine (the Great); or numeral: Henry VII [the eighth']. In such designations there is 
occasionally a reordering with the modification preposed : 

Pitt the Younger or the Younger Pitt 


Weak apposition 
In weak apposition, the appositives come from different syntactic classes (cf 


17.67). The optional indicator namely may be used if the second appositive is 
more specific, which is the case when the second appositive is a clause (finite 
or nonfinite). Normally the noun phrase comes first, as in these instances of 


full apposition: 


She has a problem: namely should she charge them for the damage or 


should she forget about it? 
Their solution, namely to appoint a committee, is deplorable. 


But the clause, particularly if it is a nonfinite clause, can come first: 


For them to pay him a commission — his own suggestion — seemed an 
acceptable idea. 


However, it would be more natural to have a relative clause: ‘a commission, 
which was his suggestion . . .'. The second appositive, whether a noun phrase 
or a clause, can indeed be regarded as a reduced relative clause: 


her job, (which was) teaching English. 


She enjoyed pred English, (which was) her job. 


Again, when the first appositive is a nonfinite clause, the relative clause 
construction would be preferable: '. . . teaching English, which was her job’. 

In partial weak apposition between noun phrase and clause, the noun 
phrase appears first: 


His explanation, that is to say that he couldn't see the car, is unsatisfactory. 


^ 
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He gave them the news: namely that the troops would be leaving. 


The first appositive cannot be omitted without producing an unacceptable 
sC ` Ju , » ay T3 7 n : 
entence Cof 17.66). That is Qo say) and namely are the (optional) indicators 


pa this type of apposition. The clause can be regarded as a reduced relative 
clause. 


The first appositive may be part of the clause: 


If the government had known what was going to happen, if would not 
have increased credit facilities a move that accelerated inflation, 


Apposition with general nouns 


Restrictive apposition is common with such general nouns as the fact, the 
view, the question, your duty: l i 
The faet that she wouldn't betray her friends is very much to 
her credit. [1] 
I don't agree with the view that there is no advantage in being 
patient, [2] 
The question whether to confess or not troubled her. : [3] 
Your duty to report the accident takes precedence over i 
everything else. [4] 
Finite appositive clauses like [1--2] are fi i i 
ppo: auses 2] are further discussed in 17.26/; infinitive 
clauses like [3-4] in 17.35. iie 
With participle clauses, and s i i d 
OW s ometimes with wh-clauses, of i as : 
indicator (cf 17.47): l DO 
The thought of playing against them arouses all my aggressive instincts. 
He didn't accept the idea af working while he was studying. 
Her account of what she had done that year did not satisfy her colleagues 
Premodification 


Types of premodifying item 

In addition to determinatives that cooccur with the head of a noun phrase 
(cf 5.100), lexical and grammatical items of a wide range and indefinite 
complexity and interrelationship can precede a noun head to form a noun 
phrase whose modification is generally less explicit than that of postmodifi- 
cation (cf 17.8). A relationship has already been inferred between the 
ieee (The girl is tall) and premodification (the tall girl), and 

Mf it was sho ification c: icti 

ee wn that such premodification can be restrictive or 


The major types of premodifying i i i 
T ying items are the foll i 
indicated by angle brackets): SEINEN 
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(a) ADJECTIVE (17.96—97): 
We also met her delightful family). [Mer family is delightful."] 


(b) PARTICIPLE (17.98 — 103): 
They never found the missing (report). [The report was missing. `] 
Have you reported the stolen (car? [‘The car has been stolen.’] 


(c) Noun (17.104—109): 

I hate city traffic». [traffic in the city] 
In addition, there are some minor, ie less frequent and less productive, types 
of premodification: 


(d) GENITIVE (17.110): 
I visited his fisherman's (cottage). [The cottage belongs to a fisherman’ 
or'belonged toa fisherman’ or ‘resembles the cottage of a fisherman.'] 


(e) ADVERB AND OTHER PHRASES (17.11 1): 
We have round-the-clock (service). ['The service is round the clock, ie 
all day and night."] 


(f) SENTENCE (17.112): 
She has asked 7 don't know how many people» to the party. [‘I don't 
know how many people she has asked to the party.'] 


Restrictive and nonrestrictive premodification 

Before looking in more detail at the major types of premodification, there are 
two generalizations to be made about the restrictive/nonrestrictive and 
temporary/permanent distinctions. 

Although there are few formal cues as to whether a premodification is 
restrictive or not, it may be noted that, by their improvised nature itself, 
types (e) and (f) tend to be restrictive and to be given more prosodic 
prominence (cf App II.2ff) than the head of the noun phrase. Now,itisa 
general rule that, where there is no postmodification, itis the head of a noun 
phrase that is given prosodic prominence. Although restrictive premodifiers 
need not affect this rule, it is interesting to note that where prominence is 
given to a premodifier (as it normally is to a postmodifier), the item concerned 
must be restrictive. Compare [1] and [2]: 


my ugly NOSE [uU 
*my UGly nose [2] 
The noun phrase [1] is not nonsensical, but [2] normally is, unless in the 
special context of, for example, drawing attention to someone else’s unkind 
allusion. In this connection it should be noted that, although proper names 
do not normally need restrictive modification (cf 17.3//), they can have it 
when a distinction is being made between more entities bearing the same 
name: 
Richmond? 


Do you mean the KenT&cxy Richmond or the VirGinia p 


Typically, nouns and adjectives are stative, and verbs are dynamic (cf 2.43). 


« 
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It follows that, as modifiers, most adjectives and nouns describe permanent 
characteristics while most participles describe temporary ones, Since, as we 
saw in 17.7, prehead position in the noun phrase is strongly associated with 
relatively permanent characteristics, it further follows that premodification 
by participles is frequently subject to constraint but that premodification by 
adjectives and nouns is rarely so. 


Premodification by adjectives 

A premodifying adjective (or, more strictly, a premodifying adjective phrase; 
cf 7.20), especially when it is the first item after the determinative, can itself 
ar aa as in [1], in the same way as it can in predicative position, as 
in [la]: 


Her family is [really [quite [unbelievably]]] (delightful). [1] 
her [really [quite [unbelievably]]] «delightful» family [1a] 


Some intensifiers tend however to be avoided with premodifying adjectives. 
PUN the predicative phrase in [2] would seem a little gushy in premodification 
a]: 


her daughter who is so beautiful [2] 
her so beautiful daughter Qa] 


With indefinite determiners, including zero, so would be replaced by such. 
Thus, in place of so in postmodification, as in [3] and [4], we can have such in 
premodification [3a] and [4a]: 


a daughter who is so beautiful [3] 
BUT: such a beautiful daughter [3a] 
daughters who are so beautiful [4] 
BUT: such beautiful daughters [4a] 


However, in rather formal contexts, so plus adjective can be placed before 
the indefinite article [3b]: 


so beautiful a daughter [35] 


There is resistance also to transferring clause negation to a structure of 
premodification, which is possible only in limited circumstances (usually not 
dur t or negative affix); thus [5] and [6] allow the formation of [5a] 
and [6a]: 


His behaviour was not { pele COP ICOUS: [5] 
unpleasant. [6] 

A Bisno jet courteous behaviour [5a] 
unpleasant behaviour [6a] 


This gives a slight impression of improvisation (note that replacing his by the 
in [5a] and [6a] makes the noun phrase slightly less acceptable). Thus many 
might prefer to reformulate by lexicalization (cf App 1.8/7), ie replacing the 
free, analytic negation not by an affixal negation (cf App 1.21), as in [5b], or 
by selecting a positive instead of two negatives [6b]: 


DM AS MR 
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[5h] 


his rather discourteous behaviour 
[6h] 


his quite pleasant behaviour 


However, we have now changed the meaning in the direction of making the 
behaviour less courteous and more pleasant, respectively. 


Nonpredicalive adjectives EN 
There are a few peripheral adjectives that cannot be used in premoditication, 
and, conversely, some that cannot be predicative. Both types are discussed 
in 7.20f, and here we will only give some further illustrations of adjectives 
which are restricted to attributive position. 

First, consider the small group (c/ 7.33 ff) exemplified as follows: 


But NOT: *The mention is mere, 
BUT NOT: *The trouble is onfy. 


the mere mention 
the only trouble 


These adjectives behave irregularly also in not allowing intensification by 
very, though some will allow superlative use: 


The merest word was enough to upset him. 
Most of them are clearly related to adverb intensifiers: 


The mention was merely of . . . 

It was utterly disgraceful. 
Some items in this class, however, have homonyms that are central adjectives 
(cf 7.3). Compare: 

This is pure nonsense. [peripheral adjective] 

The air is (very) pure. [central adjective] 


Secondly, there is a group posing a special problem in that they are related 
to nouns (cf 7.12//). While adjectives normally refer to quality or to 
resemblance with substance, some refer to the possessing of substance (cf 
7.37). Thus poetic can mean ‘having the qualities of poetry’ or ‘consisting of 
poetry’; in the latter sense, it cannot be predicative or be intensified or 


graded: 
this very poetic image ~ This image is very poetic. 
; ^ ~ his output of poetry 
his poetic output } *His output is (very) poetic. 
Another example: 
her rather nasal pronunciation ^ Her pronunciation is rather nasal. 
A ~ the cavity of the nose 
the nasal cavity ^» *The cavity is (rather) nasal. 
Predicative usage with nasal, oral, poetic, etc is however possible in specialized 
contexts: 
His output is exclusively poetic. [‘consists . . . of poetry?] 


Other conditions of nonpredicability (at any rate, without introducing 
some difference of connotation) are to be seen in formulaic expressions, eg: 


^ 
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‘grateful thanks’ [but not: *His thanks are grateful; cf 8.90f on courtesy 
subjuncts]. Similarly: humble (apologies), kind (regards). 

We should also mention items whieh Fall both outside the closed class 
postdeterminers discussed in 5.20/f/ and also outside the class of adjectives as 
normally understood. Numerals, for example, cannot be freely predicated : 
beside the twenty men, the predicative The men are twenty would normally 
mean that they were aged twenty. (However, How many are you? "We are 
three’, ‘We are five’, ete is a possible, if unusual, sequence for the normal 
"There are three of us.") Again, absolute comparatives (¢f'7.85) like latter (the 
latter question) and upper (the upper storeys) must be in premodification 
position. 

Predication of the adjective is blocked when the noun head is agential and 
the adjective refers to the activity (c/ 7.36; ‘noninherent adjectives’, 7.43): 


~ He isa hard worker. 
Heworks hard: n The worker is hard. 


Where the noun can only refer to activity, there is of course no difficulty: 
` his good writing ~ His writing is good. 


Compare also an old friend: ‘He has been a friend for a long time’ cannot be 
turned into that friend of mine is old, which only refers to the friend's age. 


Special contexts create their own usage where the general rules of the language may be waived, 
Someone addicted to the game of bridge, for example, may well ask : ‘Good, now we are four, so 
let's start’ without running the risk of being understood as referring to age. 


Premodification by -/ng participles 

The possibility of modification by a present participle depends on the 
potentiality of the participle to indicate a permanent or characteristic feature, 
To a lesser extent, gradability (especially as indicated through intensification 
by very) is involved. Sentence [1) shows interesting as fully adjectival (cf 7.2, 
7.15ff), despite the direct relation to the verb interest [2]: 


She has a very interesting mind. [t] 
Her mind interests me very much. [2) 


But an item can be a premodifier and yet disallow very: 
a roaring bull [BUT NOT: *very roaring] 


And the converse can be true, viz a participle will have limited acceptability 
unless accompanied by an intensifier such as very: 


reassuring 
He was a very 4 shocked — » person. 
surprised 
reassuring 
?He wasa4 shocked > person. 
surprised 


This last example will illustrate the crucial significance of the ‘permanence’ 


Note 
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characteristic; such participles can freely premodify nouns such as /ook and 
smile: 
reassuring 
He greeted me with a very 4 shocked 
surprised 


expression. 


The man himself cannot have shock or surprise attributed permanently to 
him (though cf: shell-shocked), but a particular look can of course be 
permanently associated with such a value. So too we may speak of a smiling 
face more often than of a smiling person. It is thus necessary to realize that we 
are not here concerned with particular participles so much as with their 
contextual meaning. A wandering minstrel is one habitually given to 
wandering, but if we saw a man wandering down the street, we could not say 
[3] but only [4]: 
*Who is the wandering man? {3] 
Who is the man wandering down the street? [4] 


Again, someone who told good stories could be a (very) entertaining person 
but one would not say this of someone who happened at the moment of 
speaking to be entertaining his friends with a good story. 


The tendency towards permanence in the interpretation of premodifying participles is also seen 
in the nonprogressive interpretation of the participle in eg: a working man, ie ‘one who does 
especially manual work’, or ‘one who works, especially manually’. 


The indefinite article favours the habitual or permanent, the definite article 
the specific or temporary (¢f5.26). Thus some people find [1] strange, 
especially in BrE: 


The approaching train is from Liverpool. (ul 
On the other hand, [2] is fully acceptable: 
He was frightened by an approaching train. (2] 


Here, we are concerned perhaps with what is characteristic in ‘approaching 
trains’. Similarly, some find [3] odd, compared with {4]: 


?The barking dog is my neighbour's. I3] 
I was wakened by a barking dog. [4] 


On the other hand, after an indefinite head has been postmodified by an -ing 
clause, the -ing participle can premodify the same head with the definite 
article (cf the similar conditions for noun premodification, 17.104): 


a proposal offending many members 

the offending proposal 
In addition, the definite article may be used generically and hence evoke the 
same generality and permanence as the indefinite article: 


The beginning student should be given every encouragement. 
(‘beginners in general’, not = ‘a particular beginner] 


This last example represents what may be a current trend in journalism and 


17.100 
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in technical writing (especially in the social sciences) to admit -ing participles 
rather more freely in premodification: the dereloping countries, the (partially) 
hearing child, a continuing commitment, an ongoing concern, a voting member 


Premodification by -ed participles 
Much of what has been said of -ing participles (cf 17.98/) applies to -ed 
participles also, but there are additional issues. In the first place, the -ed 
participle can be active or passive but, as with postmodification (cf/17.29) 
the active is rarely used in premodification. Contrast: ` 
the immigrant who has arrived 
BUT NOT: *the arrived immigrant 


The following are exceptional: 


the vanished treasure [‘the treasure which has vanished’] 
a retired teacher 


reduced/fallen|increased prices; risen costs Cin the technical language of 
economics» 


Premodification is somewhat more common when an active participle is 
modified by an adverb: 


the newly-arrived immigrant [‘the immigrant who has arrived recently'] 
our recently-departed friend [‘our friend who has departed recently'] 
a well-read woman [‘a woman who has read a lot'] 
a soft-spoken person ['a person who speaks softly'] 
?a recently-arisen problem [‘a problem which has arisen recently'] 


Within the passive, we must distinguish the passive which refers to process 


from the passive which refers to state (cf ‘statal passive’, 3.77). A statal 
example: i 


some complicated machinery 
~ The machinery is complicated. 
^ The machinery was complicated by the designer. 


With the statal type belong also born and some uses of hidden, married, 
troubled, darkened, etc, but in premodification they must either have 
permanent' reference or be modified by an adverb: 


a born musician [‘a natural musician"), a newly-born child 
a married man, married life 


The carefully hidden spy illustrates the general contrast between -ing and 
-ed participles. They are similar in postmodification : 


The spy, carefully hidden in the bushes, 
The spy, carefully hiding in the bushes, kept watch on the house, 


But the -ing participle, unlike the -ed participle, resists premodification: *the 
carefully-hiding spy. 


With the acceptability of a recently-arrived i i 
' i a i plane beside *an arrived plane, m-eye 
girl beside *an eyed girl (cf 17.102). metn n pus nace 
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17.101 Most -ed participles have passive meaning, and only a few will easily admit 
the permanent reference that will permit premodifying usc. We may contrast 
the participle of the stative verb in Jt] with that of the dynamic verb in I21: 


The wanted man was last seen in Cambridge. 
[the man goes on being wanted by the police] [1] 
*The found purse was returned to its owner, 
[the purse was found at a particular moment] (21 


But a lost purse is acceptable, because, although a purse is no longer regarded 
as ‘found’ after it has been retrieved, a purse will be regarded as ‘lost’ 
throughout the period of its disappearance. This aspectual relation 
corresponds to that of the perfective of conclusive verbs (c/4.33), as can be 
seen in the possible paraphrase: a lost purse [‘a purse that has been lost']. 


Other examples: 


the defeated army, a damaged car, a broken vase 


Contrast: 
' 
: a wanted man ['a man who is wanted by the police’) 


H 
' But not, except in special contexts, such as second instances (cf 17.109), 
which we must ignore here: 


4 B 
. *a sold car *a built house 
*the mentioned article *a described man 


2i Exceptions to the general rule suggest that the semantic and aspectual 

a : factors are more complicated than we have indicated. For example, although 

a sum of money can go on being needed, one does not normally say ?the 

3 needed money; although a car is stolen at a moment of time, one can speak of 
X i the stolen car 'the car that has been stolen’). 

i The premodifying participle usually characterizes a type rather than an 

D i instance: a muttered reply is a type of reply, and a drawn sword describes a 

typical posture. With am organized tour we may perhaps explain the 

un s premodification through the continuing and professional nature of the 

organization (ie ‘a package tour’, as distinct from a tour privately organized 

"M on a specific occasion); or perhaps we should supply an omitted adverb 'an 

PH (officially or specially) organized tour’, since we must remember that all of 

the starred participial phrases become acceptable when modified by adverbs 

(on the tendency, esp in BrE, to hyphenate such premodifiers, cf App IL4f): 


E. ii 
4 : a recently sold car a well-built house 
the above-mentioned article a carefully described man 


i : 17.102 Modifiers in -ed may be directly denominal and not participles at all 
` (cf App 1.38): 
a bearded man (‘a man with a beard’, ‘a man who has a beard’) 


js "a the vaulted roof ['a roof with vaults’] 
a wooded hillside [‘a hillside covered with woods’) 


i 
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But constraints o 
do not have 


*a powered et 
*a legged spic 


These constraint 
but communicat 
useful, nontrivia 
spiders have legs 
an engine powerca 
By the same pr 
a white-bearded y 
fewer have whitc 
they express thc 
thought to be pe 
*['ve lost my bear 
man ['a man witl 
acceptable and p 
It finally rema 
-ed, but in eg: - 
degree, amount, 


a powerful e1 

a hairy cater 

a leggy spide 

a pimply fac 
Thus this type ob 
well as a diesel-pc 
Intransitive ve 
plane, 17.100 No: 


If the -ed partici 
postmodification 
have 'the defeate 


the army dej 
the army dej 
ammuniti 


However, some 
Postposition (cf? 
the amount. 
for services. 
Prepositional vei 


the sum agre 
the pages rej 
an event unt 
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Most -ed participles have passive meaning, and only a few will easily ee 
the permanent reference that will permit premodifying use. We may Baie 
the participle of the stative verb in [1] with that of the dynamic verb in I2]: 


The wanted man was last seen in Cambridge. 


[the man goes on being wanted by thc police] tij 
*The found purse was returned to its owner. d 
[the purse was found at a particular moment] 


But a lost purse is acceptable, because, although a purse is no longer peius 
as ‘found’ after it has been retrieved, a purse will be Ven es dd 
throughout the period of its disappearance. This Ed S Bt E 
corresponds to that of the perfective of conclusive verbs (cf k x as e 
seen in the possible paraphrase: a lost purse {a purse that has been lost f. 


Other examples: 


the defeated army, a damaged car, a broken vase 


Contrast: 
a wanted man ['a man who is wanted by the police’) 


But not, except in special contexts, such as second instances (cf 17.109), 
which we must ignore here: 


$ ‘ 
*a sold car built house 
*the mentioned article a described man 


Exceptions to the general rule suggest that the semantic and peius 
factors are more complicated than we have indicated. For example, a. t oug 
a sum of money can go on being needed, one does not normally say : i 
needed money; although a car is stolen " ad of time, one can speak o 

(‘the car that has been stolen’), 

ii caine participle usually characterizes a type ied rbd 
instance: a muttered reply is a type of reply, and a drawn Swora iin de 
typical posture. With an organized tour we may au exp d 2 
premodification through the continuing and professiona Sea o a 
organization (ie ‘a package tour’, as distinct from a tour MN opan t 
on a specific occasion); or perhaps we should supply an onts F dd ie 
(officially or specially) organized tour’, since we must EIS ee aene 
the starred participial phrases become acceptable when modi e ^ y i sayy 
(on the tendency, esp in BrE, to hyphenate such premodifiers, cf App II.4 ): 


a well-built house 


id car 
Benne a carefully described man 


the above-mentioned article 


17.102 Modifiers in -ed may be directly denominal and not participles at all 
(cf App 1.38): 
a bearded man ['a man with a beard’, ‘a man who has a beard 1 


the vaulted roof [‘a roof with vaults’] , 
a wooded hillside [‘a hillside covered with woods'] 
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But constraints occur: while we have a powerful engine, and a leggy spider, we 
do not have 


*a powered engine 


BUT: à diesel-powered engine 
*a legged spider 


BUT: a /ong-legged spider 


These constraints on unmodified -ed forms can he explained by the simple 
but communicatively relevant principle that what one says should carry 
uscful, nontrivial information. Thus all engines will produce power and all 
spiders have legs. However, -ed denominals which provide new information, 
an engine powered by diesel, a spider with long legs, etc, become full y acceptable. 

By the same principle, both the unmodified a bearded man and the modified 
a white-bearded man are acceptable, since not all men have beards and even 
fewer have white ones. A common feature of acceptable -ed adjectives is that 
they express the notion of ‘inalienable possession’, ie they are normally 
thought to be permanent attributes (cf: /'ve lost my car, but not normally: 
*T've lost my beard). Those which express alienable possession, eg: *a carred 
man [‘a man with a car’], *a two-carred man [‘a man with two cars’], are not 
acceptable and productive formations. 

It finally remains to explain the acceptability of adjectives not ending in 
-ed, but in eg: -ful, -y, -ous, -ic, -ish. Such formations express an unusual 
degree, amount, etc: 


a powerful engine [‘an engine with unusual power’] 

a hairy caterpillar [‘a caterpillar with an unusual amount of hair’] 
a leggy spider [‘a spider with unusually long legs'] 

a pimply face ['a face with an unusually large number of pimples’) 


Thus this type obeys the same principle that we invoked for a bearded man as 
well as a diesel-powered engine: to carry useful, nontrivial information. 


Intransitive verbs rarely yield premodifying -ed participles (cf: *an arrived 
plane, 17.100 Note). 


If the -ed participle has a by-agent or other prepositional construction, only 


postmodification is possible (cf adjective complementation, 16.69). Thus we 
have ‘the defeated army’, but: 


the army defeated by the enemy [NOT: *the by the enemy defeated army] 
the army defeated for lack of ammunition [NoT: *the for lack of 
ammunition defeated army] 


However, some unmodified -ed participles in fixed expressions have 
postposition (¢f'7.21): 


the amount demanded/asked 
for services rendered 


the earliest inventions known 
money well spent 


Prepositional verbs normally follow the head: 


the sum agreed upon 
the pages referred to 
an event unheard of [but also: ‘an unheard-of event’] 
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Some -ed participles have pre- or postmodifying position with different 
meanings, eg: 
a concerned expression 
[‘worried, anxious] 
an involved question 
[‘complicated’] 
wanted persons 
[persons wanted by the police’] 


the people concerned 

(‘the people in question] 
the students involved 

[the students in question’] 
jobs wanted 

[jobs wanted by individuals’] 


Premodification by nouns EOM i 
Noun premodifiers are often so closely associated with the head as to be 


regarded as compounded with it, as indicated by thestresson the premodifying 
noun instead of the head: 


his ‘life story a dish cloth a'Sussex man 


On the other hand, we say: 


i ife i i a Sussex ‘village 
an iron 'rod ife im'prisonment a St ag 


The conditions under which the different stress patterns are adopted are by 
no means wholly clear, but are connected with the degree to which a sequen 
is ‘institutionalized’ as a lexical item, ie a compound (cf App L57). ia 
In most cases, premodifying nouns correspond to postmodification wi 
prepositional phrases: 
~ the story of his life 
a dish cloth [NB singular] ~ a cloth for dishes 
a Sussex man ~ aman from Sussex 
an iron rod ~a rod of iron m 
life imprisonment ~ imprisonment Jor life 
a Sussex village ~ a village in Sussex 
a gift tax [NB singular] ~ a tax on gifts 
In accordance with the general tendency noted earlier (cf 17.8), A 
premodifying structure has reduced explicitness in relation i the pad H 
fying structure, and if the relationships between the nouns become ides = 
or unpredictable, premodification is unacceptable. This becomes app Mu 
examples [1-10] in 17.37 with the range of prepositions bes det 
prepositional phrase postmodification are tested for noun premodification: 


his /ife story 


the road to Lincoln [I] ^ the Lincoln road [1a] 
this book on grammar [2] ~ this grammar book [2a] 
a man from the electricity ~ an electricity company ai 
company [3] man i 
passengers on board the i ~ ?ship passengers 
un 7 T ~ fire action [5a] 
rapida PAM P ~ ue sentence meaning [6a] 


the meaning of this 
sentence [6] 


Note 
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the house bevond the church [7] + the church house [7a] 
two years before the war [8] = two wer years [8a] 
a delay pending further ~ a further inquiry 

inquiry [91 delay [9a] 
a tree by a stream [10] ~ *a stream tree [10a] 


In this set, only [1a] and [2a] are fully possible premodification alternatives 
to postmodification by prepositional phrase; [3a], [4a], [5a], and [6a] have an 
unusual ring about them as equivalents of [3]. 14], [5], and [6] respectively; 
[7a], [8a], and [9a] do not carry the respective meanings of [7], [8], and [9]; 
[10a] is unacceptable. 

As observed in connection with premodifying nouns in the plural 
(cf 17.109), a phrase like [3a] is somewhat more likely to be used in second 
instances, ie after the explicit relationship has been fully clarified : 


A: Today a man from the electricity company called. 
B: Oh, so what did the electricity company man say? 


Also, [3a] might conceivably be used in technical jargon where explicit 
relations need not be indicated or in headline language where the explanation 
follows. 


An example similar to [7a] whose interpretation was indeed tried legally is the following: 

Dock work is arduous. 
It should be interpreted as ‘work in or on the docks’, not as "work near the docks’. A British 
Court of Appeal upheld the above linguistic statement, and. The Times law report had the 
following headline in consequence: 

Work near docks is not dock work. 


One noteworthy constraint against using nouns from postmodifying phrases 
as premodifiers is the relative impermanence of the modification in question. 
Thus [1] will readily yield [1a]: 


The table in the corner was laid for dinner. [1] 
The corner table... 2 [1a] 


But we cannot do the same with [2]: 


The man in the corner spoke to me. [2] 
*The corner man . . . [2a] 


However, this is not a property of the lexical item (in this instance, corner) 
but of the semantic relation. Premodification confers relative permanence, 
and because a table is not free to move of itself, we can premodify table but 
not man by corner. 
Conversely, not all noun premodifiers have prepositional phrase analogues, 

eg: 

consumer goods 

a welfare state 


~ goods of the consumer 
~ a state of welfare 


There is also an analogous relation between some types of premodification 
and coordination: 


The plane is both a fighter and a bomber. 
~ a fighter-'bomber 
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Bernard Miles was both actor and producer. 
~ the actor-producer Bernard Miles 


Similarly between premodification and apposition: 


~ Sergeant ‘Smith 
~ my girlfriend 


Smith is a sergeant. 

My friend is a girl. 
However, the kind of apposition found in titles is severely restricted by 
convention and style (cf 5.66, 17.91). 

In some cases, both constructions are acceptable but have different 
meaning, eg: 
a glass of wine [‘a glass containing wine’] 
['a glass for wine’ 

[‘a box containing matches] 
['a box made to hold matches’] 


a wine glass 


a box of matches 
a matchbox 


The main types of prepositional paraphrase of noun + noun combinations, 
including both free syntactic phrases and compounds, are the following, 
arranged according to semantic relations. 


Source-result: a metal 'sheet ~ a sheet of metal 


Part-whole: clay 'soil ^ soil with clay 


Place: a top 'drawer ‘a drawer at the top’ 
a garden 'fence ~ a fence round the garden 


^ a train in the morning 
~ à sky at night 


Time: a morning 'train 
a night 'sky 


Whole-part: a,board'member ~a member of the board 


With the following class we are closer to lexical compounds, thus the main 
stress on the first element. (The combinations above could equally occur with 
the main stress on the first element in other semantic relations.): 


‘seafood [‘food from the sea’] 
a'fireplace [‘a place for fire’] 
a 'bullet head [ahead like a bullet] 


It should be emphasized that the semantic relations illustrated in this section 
indicate no clear boundary between noun phrases and noun + noun 
compounds (cf App 1.57ff). Stress on the first clement is usually indicative of 
compounding, eg: ‘fireplace but top ‘drawer. Conversely, the possibility of 
substituting one for the second constituent indicates that the first is a 
premodifier in a noun phrase: 


She wants an oak table but I’d prefer a teak one. 
BUT NOT: *That’s not an oak tree but an elm one. 


In most cases, the constructions with both prepositional postmodification 
and with premodification are available, but the change from postmodification 
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to pre ificati d t 
» " PE APR EU may have consequences other than a possible loss in 
plicitness, One such consequence is loss of the definite article as in: 


ollicials i ^ ici 
als in the Pentagon ^ Pentagon officials 


The use of articles is identical in the following: 


a sheet of metal ~ a metal sheet 


But it differs in: 
life in a village 


| ~ village life 
the shooting of tigers : 


~ liger shooting 
Another consequence is the use of a prefix in premodi 


sequer ficati i 
to the preposition in postmodification (cf App L21ff): ac UE 


o emonstranons against the war ~ anti-war demonstrations 
the period after the war ~ the postwar period 


Plural attributive nouns 


Pe ed are normally number-neutral. As a further illustration of 
iple that postmodification is relatively explici 

J l a y explicit as compared wi 
premodification, nouns which are plural in postmodification p a 


(number-neutral) in premodification : da rA 


a chair with arms ~ an armchair 
decay of teeth ~ tooth decay 
the picking of hops ~ hop-picking 


A hyphen before the singular form is normal in ex 


A 1 ) ressions denoting ¢ 
time, weight, size, etc of the following type: P iai 


a girl (who is) ten years old ~ a ten-year-old girl 

a pause lasting three seconds ~ a three-second pause 

inflation amounting to two digits ~ two-digit inflation 

an agreement between four powers ~ a four-power agreement 
a bill worth ten dollars ~ a ten-dollar bill 


Wi qu Itau r ollowing type ther SSID. 
Ho ever, in antitative expressions of the foll 
( j N ) B typ here is possi le 


a ten day absence [singular] 

a ten-day absence {hyphen + singular] 
a ten days absence [plural] 

a ten days’ absence [genitive plural] 


he use of singula n Ior some nouns that otherw veno o 
ir holds eve orsomc i 
7 ) ise haven singular 
asha rpener for Scissors ~ a ‘scissor sharpener 


a press for trousers ~ a ‘trouser press 


However, the plural attributive construction is on the increase, p 


! p articule 
in BrE where it is more common than in AmE eg: ere 
z, eg: 


careers guidance 
a grants committee 


Study guide 


282 


20.7 


20.8 


20.9 


20.10 


20.11 


20.12 


20.13 


20.14 


20.15 


20.16 


20.17 


20.18 


20.19 


20.20 


There are a lot of apples one CHOSE trees. 
Aat B on Cin D to 


Whats rhe largest dity o the world? 
Aat Bon Cin D of 


Mieomee ib TT TT the first floor. 
Aat Bon Cin D to 


imecalocorpeop e the party. 
A on B to Cin Dat 


lanto. Se Italy next year. 
A at B on Cin D to 


Wiec aime chel you Anike e S the hotel? 
Aat B on Cin D to 


"Where is David in this picture? “HE'S cence Laura: 
A at front of B in the front of C in front of D in front from 


Um pec) e ae the wall into the garden. 
Aon B through C across D over E above 


Jane isn't at work this week. She's... ss ssh holiday. 
A on Bin C for D to Eat 


Boyoulliketravelling m m ? 
A with train B with the train C in train D on train E by train 


I'M not very good „i E come telling stories. 
A on Bwih Cat Din E for 


Tonn Mete EOL cem goodbye. 
A say B saying Ctosay — Dthat he said 


navi Olu a aa today. 
A with my parents B to my parents C at my parents D my parents 


‘Do you like eating in restaurants? ‘It depends... 
the restaurant: 
A in Bat Cof Don E over 


Phrasal verbs 


2l 


21.27 


llige:carstoppeclamdrawoenmanigobeese n ma : 
Aoff  Bdown Cout  Doutof 


lie WES rollo SO]. ee tette i 
A put on my coat B put my coat on C put the coat on me 
D put me the coat on 


live gar Rae nels keys. TENE Ounae ae to her. 
Agiveback B give them back C give back them D give it back 
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a new systems analyst 
an appointments oflicer 
the policy and resources working party 


The choice of premodifying nouns in the plural rather than the singular may 
be attributed to a number of factors, but predominantly to the fact that an 
entity has been institutionalized in plural form. Since the plural attributive 
construction is relatively rare in AmE, the statements in the following section 
apply, for the most, only to BrE. 


(i) "Exclusive plurals' 
One difference between branch supervisor and branches supervisor is that the 
singular is more vague and may be interpreted as ‘supervisor of a branch or 
branches’, whereas the plural can be interpreted only as ‘supervisor of several 
branches’ and thus excludes the ambiguity of number. The semantic 
distinction seems to be institutionalized in career girl ‘a girl who puts 
advancement in her profession before other things’ and careers girl ‘a girl 
who has had several careers’ or (more usually) ‘a girl who deals with careers’. 
Such ‘exclusive plurals’ tend to occur with collective nouns and names of 
institutions as heads, and the stress tends to be on the premodifying plural: 


parks department 

courses committee 

examinations board 

the heavy chemicals industry 

Scotland Yard’s Obscene Publications Squad 
Chesterfield Hospitals Management Committee 
the British Museum Prints and Drawings Gallery 


Highly institutionalized plurals are always retained, in particular when the 
singular form might lead to ambiguity: 


an Arts degree [‘a degree in the humanities’, as opposed to an art degree 
‘a degree in fine art’) 


Pluralia tantum (c/ 5.77) retain their plural since they have no singular: 


~ a custom officer 
~ a good train 


a customs officer 
a goods train 


(ii) Plural denoting variety 
There is a tendency for more generic terms to be plural and more specific 


terms to be singular: 


soft ‘drinks manu facturer [drinks = ‘kinds of drink’; 
BUT: ‘car manufacturer] S 
entertainments guide [entertainments = ‘kinds of entertainment’; 
BUT: 'theatre guide] : 
surgical appliances manu facturer [appliances = ‘kinds of appliance’; 
BUT: baby carriage manu facturer] 


(iii) ‘Temporary institutionalization’ l 
As we have seen, in most cases there is variation available between 


^ 
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premodification by noun and postmodification by prepositional phrase, with 
certain syntactic and semantic constraints. When such variation is freely 
available, the choice may be seen as conditioned by the explicit/inexplicit 
distinction or simply by a desire for stylistic variation. However, it should 
also be seen in terms of communicative factors, as in the case of the variation 
between the genitive and the of-construction (cf/17.38//). In a book on 
linguistics we may find the italicized part of [1] resumed later, as a ‘second 
instance’, in the discussion by [1a] (c/ 17.8): 


The idea of levels has been a major issue for a long timc. [1] 
the levels idea [1a] 


A special instance of ‘temporary institutionalization’ is the use of plurals 
in headlines. A topical issue will cause the plural to be retained in 
premodification when it is associated with a widely discussed public issue. If 
there is controversy over the wearing of crash helmets by motorcyclists, this 
can become referred to in the media as the helmets issue. In this way, during 
the internationally discussed crisis of President Nixon's administration 
concerning tape-recordings, we became habituated to read expressions such 
as: 


the tapes issue 
the tapes compromise 


the Watergate tapes affair 
the White House tapes mystery 


The frequent use of attributive structure in newspaper headlines, eg : jobs 
cut for ‘cut in jobs’, would seem to contradict the given/new principle 
(cf 18.8). Other examples: 


PHONES ORDER 
PRIORITY PROJECT 


HEADACHE PROBLEM 
NUMEROUS WAR OFFICE STAFF RESIGNATIONS 


The flouting of the given/new principle may be explained not only as a 
striving for brevity in a headline with limited space but also as ‘premeditated 
inversion’ of the given/new sequence in order to arouse the reader's interest 
in going on to read the fully explicit text of the news item. 


Premodification by genitive 
The illustration of the genitive as premodifier with restrictive function in 
17.94 was the following example: 


I visited his fisherman's cottage. {1] 


The meaning is ‘The cottage belongs/belonged to a fisherman’ or ‘resembles/ 
resembled the cottage of a fisherman’. It should be noticed that if we had 
used another noun in the genitive, eg: his friend’s cottage, we would have 
moved from nonrestrictive to restrictive function and, above all, changed the 
relationship of the constituents from premodification to determinative. The 


difference in structure is clearly brought out if further premodifying items 
are added: 


his old fisherman's cottage. [ta] 


I visited ine old friend's cottage. [1b] 


Ei 
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The structures can be seen in a tree diagram (Fig 17.110): 


[la] Lib] 


5 ^ 
Pa VA Pd . t a x 
his old fisherman's cottage lus old 


Fig 17.110 


leads collage 


Thus, in [la], old modifies fisherman's cottage, whereas, in [1b], old modifies 
the determinative genitive head friend's. In [1a], no item can ostii 
between fisherman's and cottage and the premodilying genitive ps í 
replaced by, for example, a noun (cf 17.104/ ): his old country cottage. In ^ i 
the head of the superordinate noun phrase (cf 5.121/) can be further modifie 
in the usual way: 


his old friend's delightful but crumbling cottage 


Example [1b] is, then, a fully syntactic structure of the type Vui n 
5.112ff and 17.38/f where the genitive has a determinative function; in ur 
on the other hand, the genitive acts as a descriptive premodifier (cf 5.122), 
and is related to the use of the genitive in compounds, such as bull's-eye. 


Premodification by adverb and other phrases " 
Another minor type of premodification is the adverb phrase, as in: 


She travelled to many far-away places. [“The places are far away.] 
I have this strange under-the-weather feeling. ['1 feel under the 
weather] : 


There is a medley of other premodifying phrases, some of which are common 
expressions, eg: 


round-the-clock service 
an up-to-date timetable 
a tongue-in-cheek remark 


Apart from a few institutionalized examples such as an away match in 
match is being played away from the home ground , in contrast with d bis 
match), the flexibility of this type of premodification tends to be a oi à 
only colloquially, and most examples have (and seem deliberately to have i 
flavour of originality, convention-flouting, and provisional or nonce aw 


wardness: 
their day-after-day complaints 
her too-simple-to-be-true dress 
a come-and-fight-me attitude 


Examples like the following are more fully lexicalized, and may be regarded 
as cases of conversion (cf App 1.43f): 


She's wearing a with-it dress. 
That is the in thing at present. 
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What was said of adverb phrases applies at least equally to premodification 
hy a sentence: 


(?)1 visited his what-do-you-call-it cottage [cf/: What do you call it when a 


cottage has walls made from overlapping pieces of timber? 
Claphboard.] 


^ few institutionalized examples retain a colloquial or slang flavour: a 
whodunit story is one about crime, and the nonstandard grammar and spelling 
are preserved as part of the ironic slang. Do-it-yourself as in a do-it-yourself 
Job has become so often used as to pass out of the area of slang (and sometimes 
be reduced (esp in BrE) to DZY). 

Somewhat more widely acceptable are noun phrases which can be 
interpreted cither as having a sentence as premodifier or as being object 
(usually of know) in an embedded nominal clause: 


I don't know HOW many people. [1] 
He asked n don't KNÓW how many people. [1a] 


With either intonation, the meaning is *He asked a relatively large number 
of people, though I don't know precisely how many'. The meaning is 
somewhat different if the sentence is reordered, enforcing a different 
grammatical structure: 


I don't know how many people he asked. {I don't know the number of 
people he asked.'] 


For the most part, however, sentence premodifiers have an air of the 
outrageous and improvised. Part of a political leader's election campaign 
was described by a journalist as 


today's meet the people (if they can find you) tour 


Far more remarkable is the following quotation from a literary comment in 
which the sentence premodification itself has highly irregular and sophisti- 
cated punctuation to convey highly irregular coordination devices: 


His other comments ignore . . . the obvious fallacies inherent in the 
‘But the poem (play, novel) was meant to be tedious[pretentious] 
pointless’ line of critical argument. 


Relative sequence of premodifiers 


When a head has more than one premodifier, there arises the question of 
relative order; why either [1] or [1a]?: 


a thin dark face [1] 
a dark thin face {la} 


But why only [2] and not [2a]?: 


a cardboard detergent carton [2] 
*a detergent cardboard carton [2a] 


The problem becomes even more acute with longer strings of premodifiers. 
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Although there is, theoretically, no grammatical upper limit to the number 
of premodifiers, it is unusual to find more than three or four. Premodification 
is an area of English grammar where there is considerable variation among 
the varieties of the language. To a large extent, such variation, as well as the 
existence of an upper limit, can be given a psycholinguistic explanation. For 
example, a technical manual, written exclusively for space research scientists, 
may have very long and complex structures of premodification, as in: 


Apollo Block If fuel cell voltage current VI characteristics 


Nothing comparable is likely to be used by the same scientist in a casual 
colfee-break chat where new topics will turn up unexpectedly and where 
concentration and perhaps audibility are low. There is indeed evidence of a 
higher proportion of three-or-more item sequences in written than in spoken 
English. j 

A sequence such as [3] may be unlikely. Yet, unlike [3a], it will be 
recognized as acceptable by a native speaker: 


all the many other small inconspicuous carved jade idols [3] 
*other the all jade carved inconspicuous small many idols Bal 


In order to describe the rules for the relative order of premodifiers, it will be 
helpful to divide the territory between DET (the determinative) and HEAD (the 
head) into four premodification zones (1, r1, 111, IV), for example: 


DET I I ur IV HEAD 
this first important long French novel 


Precentral, central, postcentral, and prehead position 
The four zones are largely correlated with the semantic classes discussed in 
7.45. 


(I) Zone I: PRECENTRAL 
In the precentral zone we find peripheral nongradable adjectives (cf 7.42), in 
particular intensifying adjectives (cf 7.330): 


(i) emphasizers, eg: certain, definite, plain, pure, sheer 
(ii) amplifiers, eg: absolute, entire, extreme, perfect, total 
(iii) downtoners, eg: feeble, slight 


(II) Zone II: CENTRAL 
The central zone includes the central, gradable adjectives, ie the *most 
adjectival items’, which satisfy all four criteria of adjectival status (cf 7.3f), 
eg: big, funny, intelligent, keen, powerful, slow, thick. Central adjectives admit 
intensifiers (a very cold day), comparison (It's colder than yesterday), and 
alternative predicative position (Last summer was very cold). Their function 
is to describe or characterize and, consequently, they often form contrastive 
pairs like big/small, good/bad, hot/cold. They are typically inherent (cf 7.43) 
and include both nonderived adjectives (like those just mentioned) and 
derived adjectives, which are either deverbal (like interesting, interested, 
hesitant) or denominal (like angry, rainy, peaceful). 

This morphological classification has a bearing on the internal structure of 
the zone of central adjectives in that the usual order is NONDERIVED + 
DEVERBAL + DENOMINAL: 
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a tall attractive woman 
this green hilly slope 
a satisfied sleepy look 


Minds FRAME nonderived adjectives, the order is largely arbitrary, but 
enoting SIZE, LENGTH, and HEIGHT normall j 

V otir , a recede 

nonderived adjectives. Thus we usually prefer: oe uid 


a small round table to a round small table ; 
long straight hair to straight long hair; and 
a tall angry man to an angry tall man 


MR in € H, we may further distinguish a group of 
» evaluative, or subjective adjectives (/orelr, nice, wo. i i 

nvi ; s Y, nice, wonderful, terrible. 
orrible, nasty, etc), which usually precede other central adjectives. Thus we 
Prefer beautiful long hair to long beautiful hair. Such emotionally tinged 


adjectives often have an adverbi: i i 
> ial, subordinated relation as indi 
their notional similarity with adverbs: l LL 


beautiful warm weather ~ beautifully warm weather 


i statements made about the relative order of zone II premodifiers should 
owever be understood to be tendencies rather than absolute rules. 


The relation of premodifiers in * 
: n ‘unbroken’ sequences, ie without 
or coordinators, tends to be one of hypotaxis (cf 17.1 16). TRIS 


(III) Zone III: POSTCENTRAL 


This zone includes, in particular, participles and colour adjectives, eg: 


a retired colonel a working theory 
a deserted village blue skies 


qv) Zone IV: PREHEAD 
This zone includes the ‘least adjectival and most nominal premodifiers: 


(i) Adjectives with a pro i i i 
per noun basis denoting nationalit 
provenance, and style: American, Gothic í D 


(ii) Xin denominal adjectives with a relation to nouns (c/ 7.37), often 
wit the meaning 'consisting of’, ‘involving’, or ‘relating to’: annual, 
economic, medical, social, political, rural : 


(ii) Nouns: tourist (attraction), Yorkshire (women), college (student) 


hin in zone IV are normally not central but peripheral adjectives, ie 
y do not generally admit intensifiers, comparison, or predicative position: 


cull those medical examinations for military service 
all those very medical examinations 
* 2 inati 

The examinations are more medical than . . , 


Similarly, political and rural in the following uses will no mally be interpreted 
as nongradable adjecti ves (cf 2) 


all the political parties of this country 
the backward rural areas in the north 
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When items from the same group cooccur, there is a tendency for those 
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: ake precedence: 17.115 In part, the preferences seem clearly to correspond to the ‘natural’ order of 
modifiers which denote place and time to take p i recursive qualification. Thus [1] would be more usual than [1a]: 
local economie interests . the two typical large country houses {t] 
the annual linguistic meeting the two large typical country houses [1a] 
Premodifiers in the prehead zone cannot usually be coordinated: In order to be typical, country houses must be large; but it would scarcely be 
the local waterboard authorities true that, in order to be large, they must be typical. This is factual, not 
*the local and waterboard authorities linguistic, information. The preferred order in the two noun phrases in [1] 
the tocarg f cdi diately before the head and [1a] thus reflects reality in showing that the speaker had been obliged to 
Premodifying nouns, T ars ds URE V A with the head specify the houses as country houses and the country houses as large, before 
rm a compound or quasi- , ; ; ; ; F : 2m 
or the noun phrase, 1 d 3 ttern on the first item as in "telephone it became meaningful to specify the large country houses as typical. Again, 
as is suggested in the compound stress pa impinges upon com- the preferred orders beautiful long hair and long straight hair perhaps reflect 
call, fireplace. This is where noun-phrase s eine a new con- the nonlinguistic world: length of hair may be a condition of its being 
pounding (cf 17.1049, App L57/f), with two noun adjudged beautiful, and the straightness of hair would tend to be a condition 
ceptual unit. e ] j 7 denominal ofits seeming long. 
In some cases there is little or no difference in meaning petwegn Attempts to explain preferences of premodifier ordering have invoked 
adjectives and nouns as premodifiers: rhythm (eg short items before longer ones); common items before rare ones; 
a Liverpudlian accent ~ a Liverpool accent restrictive before nonrestrictive. We suggest one principle accounting for all 
; tch ~ an ice patch premodifiers: a subjective/objective polarity. That is, modifiers relating to 
Ks ie pe irl ~ a glamour girl properties which are (relatively) inherent in the head of the noun phrase, 
Ji ern SA a beauty Spot visually observable, and objectively recognizable or assessible, will tend to 
pee sus ~ a grass strip be placed nearer to the head and be preceded by modifiers concerned with 
a grassy K - is that the information provided by the what is relatively a matter of opinion, imposed on the head by the observer, 
One general distinctive feature Is tha ; not visually observed, and only subjectively assessible. 
rn vided by the : wr ^s 
adjective is felt to be temporary or subjective, Made d dd acon One need hardly add that, with criteria that are themselves so subjective, 
noun premodifier is permanent, or objective, ie has a en in Table 17.114. there is plenty of room for difference of opinion. The writers and speakers 
Some examples of sequences of premodifiers are giv i will naturally arrange premodification semantically, ie according to their 
communicative intentions. However, there is no total freedom. 
ifiers 
able 17.114 Examples of sequences of premodi 
n Note Though there are many exceptions and few firm constraints, it seems that, to some extent, the 
PREMODIFIERS J order of premodifying adjectives is the inverse of predicative order: 
: 7 beautiful long hair ~ hair that is long and beautiful 
s : IV: 1 
DETER- Zone I: Zone I: |Zone III: eu AD HEAD long straight hair ~ hair that is straight and long 
MINATIVE |PRECENTRAL CENTRAL |POSTCENTRAL With this we may compare the adverbial + object + head order in premodification with the 
— : inverse order of clause elements: 
[ attractions a gas cigarette lighter ~ It lights cigarettes by gas. 
; attracti Also adjunct + subject + head: 
j attractions 
Sun tourist ; Euston train arrivals ~ The trains arrive at Euston. 
à i London tourist [attractions Similarly, the sequence of modifiers with subjective and objective genitive (c/'17.41/7) where, 
E 
1) à . . ttractions although inversion is not always involved, the same principle of ordered clustering in relation to 
n y splendid African tourist attrac the head is maintained: 
" African tourist |attractions the men’s examination of the student ~ The men examined the student. 
our |numerous splendid . the men's examination by the doctor ~ The men were examined by the doctor. 
al this costly social security the examination of them by him ~ They were examined by him. 
a [certain grey church tower 
these crumbling grey |Gothicchurch — |towers Hypotactic relations and order of premodifiers 
some intricate [old interlocking |Chinese designs 17.116 Different hypotactic relations of premodifiers will upset the normal order 
Chinese jade idols described in 17.113f. Thus while dirty British books could be understood as 
all the small carved MSEJ books that had become grimy, British dirty books could only mean books that 
; vos ; i y ) y 
boththe |major Danish political |parties "consisted of" or ‘were characterized by’ dirt (ie obscenity). 
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When two nouns premodify, one which corresponds to the head as object 
to verb will follow one relating to material, means, instrument, space, or any 
comparable adverbial relation: 

a detergent carton and a cardboard carton . 
~ a cardboard detergent carton [The carton contains detergent.'] ; 
~ *a detergent cardboard carton [*'The carton contains cardboard.'] 
my ciga'rette lighter and my ' gas lighter 
~ my gas ciga'rette lighter 
~ *my cigarette gas lighter 
a city bread delivery 
^ *a bread city delivery 
a diesel passenger train 
^ 2a passenger diesel train 
a jet freight aircraft 
~œ a freight jet aircraft 
Where an adverbial + verb sequence has prior institutionalized Ne as 
with pressure cooker, this unit may be premodified by an object such as 
vegetable: 
a vegetable pressure cooker [‘which cooks vegetables by pressure’] 


Multiple adjective/noun premodification ; m 
The noun premodifier can be itself premodified by either an adjective or a 
noun and, if the latter, this can in turn be recursively premodified : 


expensive office furniture 


office furniture ^ { 


tax office furniture 
income tax office furniture es 


s overseas income tax office furniture 
Fig 17.117a 


It should be noted, however, that if we introduce an adjective in this last 
noun phrase, already clumsy and improbable, the adjective has to come 
immediately after the determiner and would normally be interpreted as 


relating directly to the head furniture: 


17.118 


overseas income tax office furniture 


expensive 


Fig 17.117b 
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However, such straightforward left-to-right ordering of premodifiers is not 
common. Compare the structure of the following two examples from a 
newspaper: 
the [[[food price] rise] [warning system]] ‘a system for warning against 
rises in the price of food’ 
the [voluntary [[price rise] [warning system]]] 'a system which is 
voluntary for warning against rises in prices’ 
The two examples look superficially alike but are in fact radically different in 
noun-phrase structure. The identical positioning of food and voluntary must 
not obscure the fact that the former modifies price and the latter system. 
However, there is potential ambiguity with multiple noun modification. 
Consider: 


a new giant size cardboard detergent carton 
where size does not premodify cardboard and cardboard does not premodify 
detergent but where the linear structure is rather as in: 


a[new ([giantsize] [cardboard [detergent carton]]] 


a new giant size cardboard detergent carton 
Fig 17.117c 


Such an example is not, of course, obscure. Indeed, it is generally the case 

that obscurity in premodification exists only for the hearer or reader who is 

unfamiliar with the subject concerned and who is not therefore equipped to 

tolerate the radical reduction in explicitness that premodification entails. 
Take even a fairly simple example like the following: 


He had some French onion soup. 


If we are unfamiliar with this type of soup, there is nothing about the 
grammatical, orthographic, or prosodic form that will tell us whether it is 
soup made from French onions, or French soup made from onions, or onion 
soup made in the French manner. 


There are other special types of multiple premodification that should be 
mentioned. A friendship between a boy and a girl becomes: 
a boy and girl friendship 


A committee dealing with appointments and promotions can readily be 
described as (on the plural, cf 17.1087): 


the appointments and promotions committee 
A committee whose business is the allocation of finance can be: 


the allocation of finance committee 


Note 
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A noun phrase in which there is noun premodification can be given the 
denominal affix which puts it into the ‘consisting of" class of adjectives 
(7.37, 17.114) while retaining the noun premodifier; hence, from party 
politics we have: 

a party political broadcast 
Similarly, a noun phrase having a denominal adjective may itself take a 
denominal aflix to become a premodifier in a noun phrase. Vor example, 
beside cerebral palsy ['palsy of the cerebrum'], we have cerebral. palsied 
children which has the following structure: 

[[cerebral palsiled] children] NoT: *[cerebral [palsied children]] 

We see two types of modification with modified modifier in [i] and [2]. The 
premodifying adjective delightful is itself premodified by the adverb phrase 
really quite unbelievably: 

his really quite unbelievably delightful cottage iH 
In [2], the genitive premodifier women's is itself premodified by these chic, 
and the whole genitive phrase could premodify another genitive: 


([[these [chic women's]] employer's] clothing] [2] 


these chic women's employer's clothing 


Fig 17.118 


Although there is no theoretical limit to such sequences of genitives, there 
seems to be a practical limit of two - anything more being stylistically 
objectionable, comic, and difficult to comprehend: 


?these chic women's employer's wife's clothing 


With a singular genitive there may be ambiguity, in that chic may modify woman's {3] or clothing 
[3a]: 
this [[chic woman's] clothing] (3] 
this [chic (woman's clothing] [3a] 


The 'group genitive" 
One important type of multiple premodification is the 'group genitive’ 


(cf 5.123): 


someone else's car 
Elizabeth the Second's heir 


The Wife of Bath's Tale 
a man of distinction's influence 


While the affixing to a noun of the genitive inflection and the plural inflection 
follows similar rules for regular nouns in general, the rules for the two 
inflections are different if the noun is postmodified (cf Fig 17.119): 
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singular { Ue teacher US the teacher's (room) 

the teacher of music the teacher of music's (room) 
plurat "i teachers . i the teachers! (rooms) 

the teachers of music the teachers of music's (room) 


noun phrase 


“a TQ 


determinative head 


| 


room 


the teacher of music 


Fig 17.119 


Other examples involve coordinations: 


an hour and a half’s discussion 
a week or so's sunshine 


The group genitive is not normally acceptable when the postmodification is 
a clause, though in colloquial use one sometimes hears examples like: 


Old man what-do-you-call-him's house has just been sold. 
?Have you seen that man standing at the corner's hat? 
?Someone has stolen a man I know's car. 


In normal use, especially in writing, such genitives would be replaced by of 
constructions: 


Have you seen the hat of that man standing at the corner? 
Someone has stolen the car of a man I know. 


The group genitive is tolerable even with prepositional phrases provided it 
encourages no unwanted interpretation. Thus [1] might pass muster: 


the man in the car's ears [1] 


But [2] would obviously be avoided if the meaning 'the ears of the man with 
the cat' was intended: 


the man with the cat's ears [2] 


Multiple heads 


17.120 Modification may apply to more than one head (cf 13.68): 


the new table 


the new du ~ the new table and chairs 


e 
SEX 
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The multiple head thus produced (tahle and chairs) can now be subject to 
recursive modification or coordination : 

the beautiful new table and chairs 

the new (but) ugly table and chairs 


The reduced explicitness naturally makes ambiguity possible. Since bid 
coordinate two noun phrases only one of which is premodified, the ae 
string will suggest that the modifier applies to both heads if it comes first: 


He writes long papers... yo writes long papers and books. 
He writes books. 
In these circumstances, we may disambiguate by reordering, by introducing 
separate determiners, etc: 
He writes books and long papers. 
He writes some long papers and some books. 


as well as books: 


He writes long papers and also 


Noun phrases with separate premodification can however be jointly pre- 
modified, as in: 
books and long papers ~ excellent books and long papers 


Spoken with one tone unit, this noun phrase can be interpreted as having the 


structure of Fig 17.120: 


[excellent [[books] and [long PArers]]] 


excellent books and long papers 


Fig 17.120 


This interpretation would be almost inescapable ifa determiner e as t 
preceded excellent. It follows that if we wish to coordinate nounp DUE 
of which are premodified, we must introduce either prosodic or P u 
separators, or separate determiners, if maximal clarity is required: 


excellent books, and long papers 
some excellent books and some long papers 


Alternatively, the order can be reversed: 


long papers and excellent books 


17.121 
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Special relations between heads and modifiers 


Some problems of coordination 
Coordination provides some points of interest in relation to multiple 
modification. Consider the phrase [1]: 


children who have speech that is impaired [1] 
This can be reduced to [1a] or [1b]: 

children who have impaired speech [la] 

children with impaired speech [1b] 


The normal premodified form (cf App I.38) is then [Ic]: 
speech-impaired children [ic] 


But if the impairment is in speech and language (a conventional conjoining 
recognized in speech therapy), the premodification form becomes: 


speech and language impaired children [Id] 


The hyphen is omitted after language since this would entail one after speech 
as well, a type of ellipsis indication reserved for rather stiff and technical 
writing (cf App IIL5 Note [b]): 


speech- and language-impaired children [1e] 


Ellipsis provides difficulties in noun phrases involving comparison also. The 
following is unobjectionable: 


an equally serious or more serious situation [2] 


The sequence becomes objectionable when postmodifying complementation 
is added [2a]: 


?an equally serious or more serious situation than before {2a} 
The phrase [2a] wrongly suggests that we have a possible sequence (cf 17.122): 
*an equally serious situation than before [2b] 


A somewhat similar difficulty arises through coordination and rather 
careless ellipsis, as in [3]: 


?the similarity of his houses in New York and Connecticut [3] 


A more fully explicit form without ellipsis will help to show what has gone 
wrong: 


the similarity of his house! in New York to his house? in 
Connecticut [3a] 


The rules for ellipsis (¢f12.31ff) have to distinguish between identity of 
lexical item and identity of reference: if we have only the first without the 
second, there are constraints on ellipsis. Such constraints are not sufficient, 
however, to block ellipses like the following which retain complete 
acceptability: 


more than one lecturer some book or other one or two books 
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Discontinuity between head and modifier 

It is not uncommon for the noun phrase to be interrupted by other items of 
clause structure, Note, for instance, the placing of the time adjunct between 
the head and postmodilier in the following noun phrase: 


I met a man this morning carrying a heavy parcel. 


Although there is nothing wrong, with this structure, to avoid discontinuity, 
the adverbial can be moved to initial position: 


This morning I met a man carrying a heavy parcel. 


Further examples of discontinuities in noun-phrase structure are presented 
in 18.39f, together with some discussion of the consequences for information 
processing. 

Noun-phrase modifiers which have their own complementation can often 
occupy alternative positions. The structure is either continuous (noun head + 
adjective with complement) or discontinuous (adjective + noun head + 
adjective complement). We can distinguish the following types of comple- 


ment: 
(a) Adjective with a prepositional phrase as complement (cf 17.58): 


facilities comparable 
ani p £0 OUrS 
comparable facilities 


(b) Adjective with an infinitive clause as complement (cf 16.75//): 


a plan difficult 
a difficult plan 


(c) Adjective in comparative degree with a comparative clause as comple- 
ment (cf 15.63f/): 

a petson more qualified } than anybody else 
a more qualified person 
a plan better 
a better plan 
in a time shorter 
in a shorter time 


With the following types it should be noted that alternative adjective position 
also entails change, compared with types (a-c), in the position of the 
indefinite article, such that it always immediately precedes the noun head. 


IE carry out 


than the previous one 


than five microseconds 


(d) As + adjective + as with comparative clause: 


a fact as strangeas anything you've ever heard of 
as strange a fact as 


(e) So + adjective + that- or as to-clause: 
an idea so odd | (that you won't believe it 
so odd an idea | | as to be unbelievable 
(f) Too + adjective + infinitive clause: 


an accusation too serious 
; o" Sto be left unanswered 
too serious an accusation 
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In some of these examples, the variation is not stylistically free; for example 


in i a é i 
relation to (a), many would prefer (at least in a more formal context) the 
continuous order [1] to the discontinuous [ La]: 


facilities comparable to ours [1] 
comparable facilities to ours [la] 

a 
Che prepositional phrases and other structures function here as complements 


E ae not as modifiers of noun-phrase heads, as in new roads to 
ondon. Thus we have roads to London but not "facilities to ours. 
Compare now the following pairs: 


the handsome man that she kissed 2 
the first man that she kissed Ü 
a 

re extraordinary discovery that | made [3 
an early discovery that I made od 
s most recent play I know well is Bedroom Farce. " 
The most recent play I've seen is Hamlet, [4a] 


m superficial resemblance within each pair must not prevent us from seeing 
at, in each case, the second member has an adverbial relation in what is a 
plausible corresponding sentence: 


the man was tne rr 
andsonme 


ju: she kissed 
early 


a discovery that I made en di 
ordinary 


"ve seen 
The play i *know ros recently is Hamlet. 


Note e of adjectives with comparative clause complements like [5] and (6) can have as ad 
compounds the normally postponed comparative constructions in [5a] and [6a] (cf 17 11 i 
regarding the use of hyphenation, cf App 1.17): OE 


Her salary is higher than average. 

His car looks worse than ever. B 

her higher-than-average salary a 

his worse-than-ever-looking car a 
Note that with a copul: e [6: is i i e 
Ds pular verb other than 5e [6a], the verb is included in the premodification. 

*her higher-than-average-being salary [6b] 

Conclusion 


un d explicitness and increased economy structure 
5 i e noun phrase, then, is potentially very complex indeed. It is hoped that 
M now enough has been said to give some clear indication of the relationship 
at exists between types of noun-phrase structure and the forms of 
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Table 17.124 Noun-phrase structure and distribution 


ar to have an essential if often indirect 


p predication to which they appe 
: i correspondence. By means of the structures that have been developed in the 
| noun phrase, we can take an indefinitely wide range of grammatical and 
i semantic data which have either been previously established in the discourse SIMPLE COMPLEX 
or which can be assumed as knowledge held in common between speaker/ TOTA NOUN PHRASES 
writer and hearer/reader, and then express them, or refer to them, with E rt 
greatly reduced explicitness, and consequently increased economy. To All : Multiple 
a r koo illustrate the degree of complexity that occurs quite readily in English prose, and All moai 
SAR 2 , : ication 
Ü i here are three examples Whole subject 7898 6749 5821 fa» 
At the mouth of the respiratory tube is a series of velar tentacles, pe 46.6% 39.8% 34.3% 6.8 
4 i i corresponding exactly in position to those of amphioxus, and not subject m |l EUR | 
i uk serving to separate the mouth and oesophagus from the respiratory 53 n 4753 2193 4310 1777 - 
uu i tube while the lamprey is feeding. ul — —L A% | 28.0% | 13.0% | 25.4% | 10.5% 
M " 3 It was the beginning of an operation in which the power of the Holy total 16961 11502 8014 5459 m 
dr : Vil was fulfilled in the person and words and actions of a human - 100% | 67.8% | 47.2% | 32.2% | 13 2 
y : character, Jesus of Nazareth. Informa i —— MM 
i : Subsequent work by Huisgen (1951 ) and Hey, Stuart- Webb and speech " A 2 2064 1941 148 62 
ur i i Williams ( 1951, 1952) on the dependence of the rate of not subject 2220 1169 677 m 2 
UE i rearrangement on both the aryl and acyl groups of the Fiction subject 1 N r 327 
; : acylarylnitrosamine, and on the catalysis of the reaction by bases 66 2220 1943 2l 92 
He ' such as piperidine, has led to the formulation of the rearrangement not subject | 3991 
: as an intramolecular process, as indicated in equation (6), Serious subject 
involving nucleophilic attack, by an internal Sy2 mechanicism, of talk . 
| m i the oxygen of the . . . nitrosyl group on the carbonyl carbon atom. [3] NM not subject 
Ex i In the italicized noun phrase of [1], we are expected to understand that the SET subject | 1831 
740] tentacles form a series and that they correspond to the tentacles found in the not subject 2456 
species amphioxus. More interestingly, we are expected to relate thetentacles 
3 POR to the velum without prejudice as to whether they are appended to it (a 
i EC partitive relationship) or actually constitute it (an appositive relationship), (b) Less than one-eighth have multipl ] : 
on which distinction some biologists would not wish to commit themselves. (c) Nearly one-half of PR modification. 
um j half of the sample consists of pronouns or names 
Aal (d) The majority of simple noun phrases - and tl j m 
fs of names and pronouns — are subjects of the overwhelming majority 
yn Types of noun-phrase structure in relation to variety rather less than a quarter of jects of clauses or sentences, but only 
aaa A 17.124 It must be emphasized that anything approaching full exploitation of the quarter of complex noun phrases are subjects 
LGA : Mud (An i ; d relativel (e) When the whole sample is broken down i 
i i potentiality existing in noun-phrase structure is relatively rare and relatively such type (‘serious talk and writing’ wn into four types of text, one 
; confined to specific fields of discourse. A sample of some 17 000 noun phrases distribution for th nd writing’) very closely follows the pattern of 
lded the striking contrasts that are (D 1 e sample as a whole. 
n respect of these particular noun-phrase parameters, prose fictio 
` n 


i aft in the Survey of English Usage files yie 
D j j summarized in Table 17.124. RUE 
‘Simple’ is here defined as nouns without modification, ie simple noun Rue spoken English agree closely and are sharply disti 
E M Pun two varieties Tepresented in the sample; ey e 
Igher proportion of simple to complex and a much stonge: 


man). In view of their numerical and distributional 
are distinguished as a subclass of ‘simple’. ean 
sociation of simple with subje 
ct, a 1 e 
the other varieties. : nd complex with nonsubject, than 


hrases, but a subclass is distinguished 

dification (more than merely a single @) 
Scienti iti i 

£) Scientific writing differs greatly (rom the other varieties i Giving 


phrases (eg: John, she, the 
importance, pronouns and names 
‘Complex’ embraces all other noun p 


7 comprising those having multiple mo 
adjective premodifier or prepositional phrase postmodifier). Table 17.124 cie: 
l shows that: Rd higher proportion of noun phrases with complexity (and 
1 . 3 ec s P tat a 
(a) Less than one-third of the 17000 noun phrases in the sample are Bind Ws ean a pease! lower proportion of RS asd 
: ‘ i ple noun phrases; and tk : 2 Bee 
of simple with subject and complex with ee association 


‘complex’, even within these modest limits of ‘complexity’. 
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A survey of prepositional phrases highlighted a difference between speech 
and writing. In a corpus of half a million words, prepositional phrases were 
found to be considerably more frequent in written than in spoken material, 
respectively about 140 and 100 phrases per 1000 words. Also, in written texts, 
40 per cent of the prepositional phrases functioned as postmodification in 


Theme, focus, and information 


processing 


noun phrases, as compared with only 33 per cent in speech. 
Liven such coarse-grained comparisons as these make clear how sensitive 18.1 Introduction 
is the noun phrase as an index of style and how responsive it cun be to the 1355 
basic purpose and subject matter in varying types of discourse. 18.2-19 Prosodic aspects 
: : : 1355 
3-8 Information and communicative dynamism 1356 
5-7 Tone units and grammar 1357 
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Key to Exercises 


UNIT 1 


= 


they're 

it isnt / it's not 

that's 

I'm not 

you arent / you're not 


2 I'm/lam 

3 He's / He is 

4 they're / they are 
5 |t / It is 

6 You're / You are 
7 She's / She is 

8 Heres / Here is 


1.4 

Example answers: 

1 My name is Robert. 

2pm 2s: 

3 I'm from Australia. 

4 I'ma gardener. 

5 My favourite colours are 
black and white. 

6 l'm interested in plants. 


1.5 

2 They're / They are cold. 

3 He's / Heis hot. 

4 He's/ He is scared. 

5 They're / They are hungry. 

6 She's / She is angry. 

1.6 

2 Its/It is windy today. or It 
isn't/It’s not windy today. 

3 My hands are cold. or My 
hands aren't/are not cold. 

4 Brazilis a very big country. 

5 Diamonds aren't/are not 
cheap. 


6 Toronto isn't/is not in the US. 


8 I'm/lam hungry. or l'm 
not/lam not hungry. 

9 l'm/lam a good swimmer. 
or l'm not/l am not a good 
swimmer. 

10 l'm/l am interested in 
football. or l'm not/l am 
not interested in football. 


o 00 0 
oF si inni 
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Is your job interesting? 

Are the shops open today? 
Where are you from? 

Are you interested in sport? 
Is the station near here? 

Are your children at school? 
Why are you late? 


3 

2 Where's / Where is 
3 How old are 

4 How much are 

5 Whats / What is 
6 Who's / Who is 

7 What colour are 


2.4 

Are you American? 

How old are you? 

Are you a teacher? 

Are you married? 

Is your wife a lawyer? 
Where's/Where is she from? 
Whart's/What is her name? 
How old is she? 


5 

Yes, | am. or No,l'm not. 

Yes, itis. or No, it isn't. / No, 

it's not. 

Yes, they are. or No, they 

aren't. / No, they're not. 

5 Yes, itis. or No, it isnt. / No, 
it's not. 

6 Yes lam. or No,l'm not. 
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UNIT 3 


3.1 

2 's/is waiting 

3 're/are playing 

4 HeS/Heis lying 

5 They're/They are having 
6 SheS/She is sitting 


3.2 

2 'slis cooking 

3 're/are standing 
4 's/is swimming 


're/are staying 
's[is having 
're/are building 
'm/am going 
3 
She*/She is sitting on the 
floor. 
4 She isn’t/She's not reading a 
book. 
5 She isn’t/She's not playing 
the piano. 
6 She's/She is laughing. 
7 She's/She is wearing a hat. 
8 She isnt/SheS not drinking 
coffee. 


3.4 

3 I'm sitting ona chair. or I'm 
not sitting on a chair. 

4 lmeating. or l'm not 
eating. 

5 Itsraining. or tt isn’t raining. / 
Its not raining. 

6 I'm learning English. 

7 l'm listening to music. or 
I'm not listening to music. 

8 Thesunisshining. or The 
sun isnt shining. 

9 |m wearing shoes. or l'm 
not wearing shoes. 

10 I'm not reading a newspaper. 
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UNIT 4 


4.1 

2 Are you going now? 

3 Is it raining? 

4 Are you enjoying the film? 
5 Is that clock working? 

6 Are you waiting for a bus? 


4.2 

2 Where is she going? 

3 What are you eating? 

4 Why are you crying? 

5 What are they looking at? 

6 Why is he laughing? 

4.3 

Are you listening to me? 
Where are your friends going? 
Are your parents watching TV? 
What is Jessica cooking? 

Why are you looking at me? 
Is the bus coming? 
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Introduction 
In earlier chapters, we have examined the construction of sentences in terms 
of the way in which units (such as subject, verb, and predication) are brought 
together to form grammatical sequences, and we have treated the order of 
such units in terms of positional norms. We shall now look upon the 
construction of a sentence from the viewpoint of constructing a message: 
segmenting the material into effective prosodic units and ordering the parts 
so as to achieve the desired result. This means studying the devices by which 
we lead our hearer/reader to recognize unmistakably the piece of information 
that we see as the highpoint of our message, at the same time providing 
enough additional material to ensure that the message is complete. If the 
message is heard, the highpoint will be marked in utterance by prosodic 
prominence; but even if the message is written and is silently read by the 
recipient, the writer must still ensure that the reader will identify the 
highpoint by being able to give it an internal or ‘imagined’ prosodic 
prominence. Intonation and other prosodic features are therefore essential 
in the processing and receiving of information, whether written or spoken, 
and we shall be constantly referring to the phonological distinctions described 
in Appendix II. 

But lexical choice and grammatical organization have an important role. 
Consider these examples: 


Will the new law help old people? [1] 
The road will ultimately be repaired. [2] 
I'll visit them occasionally. [3] 
The honeymoon couple returned to Edinburgh in bright sunshine 

today. [4] 


In the following variants, the truth value is unchanged, but the presentation 
is very different: 


In your view, will the new law give old people the help they need? [1a] 


It will be some time before the road is repaired. , [2a] 
I don’t think I can do more than pay them an occasional visit. [3a] 
It was bright sunny weather that welcomed the honeymoon 

couple back to Edinburgh today. [4a] 


It is not merely that the variants are more verbose. In each case, an 
introduction has been provided which puts the utterance in a communicative 
context, as in [la] and [3a], or which highlights an aspect of the utterance 
that is communicatively effective, as in [2a] and the journalistic [4a]. 
Moreover, care has been taken in [1a], [3a], and [4a] to make the ending an 
appropriate climax. But before we consider other modes of information 
processing we must look closely at the fundamental role of intonation and 
other aspects of prosody. 


Prosodic aspects 


Let us imagine that we know the answer to the question ‘When shall we 
know what Mary is going to do?' Our reply might take the form: 
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She will dejcide 'next WEEK] 


The theme (cf/18.9), which in this sentence is the subject she, would be 
uttered without emphasis, since it functions as à mere cuc that the speaker is 
cooperating in making a reply which has the expected subject with a known 
identity. The verb phrase will decide is given somewhat more prominence, 
since although it is semantically congruent with the form of the question, it 
is by no means wholly predictable in deflecting attention from our knowledge 
to Mary’s decision. If, for example, the question had been ‘When will Mary 


decide’, the reply might have been: 
She will do so next WEEK] 


The verb phrase in this case would have little more pro: 
subject. But the main prominence is given to the time adjunct, next week, 
and this prominence is conveyed by the intonation nucleus on the head noun 
week. 

Such prosodic data do not concern speech alone. If we had received the 
inquiry in writing and had scribbled the reply on paper also, ‘She will decide 
next week’ would have been given the prosodic values of our spoken response 
as the receiver glanced at the written message. And if the receiver were to 
read it aloud toa friend, it would normally be read with these prosodic values. 
If this were not so, our message might be distorted or replaced by some other 


that we had not intended, such as: 


minence than the 


She will de|ciDE next week| 


Information and communicative dynamism 
COMMUNICATIVE DYNAMISM refers to the variation in communica 
between different parts of an utterance. The subject, verb, and adjunct in: 


tive value as 


She will delcide ‘next WEEK| 


were described in 18.2 as being uttered with sequentially increasing 
prominence, with the S conveying least information, the V rather more (for 
the reasons stated), and the A conveying most — as is natural since it conveys 
(or implies that it conveys) the information sought by the wh-element of the 
question ‘When (shall we know what Mary is going to do)?’ A TONE UNIT is 
defined in Appendix {1.13 as a stretch of speech containing one intonation 
nucleus, and since each such nucleus serves to highlight a piece of 
information, it follows that a tone unit is coextensive with an INFORMATION 
UNIT. 

But although an information unit highlights one item, this does not mean 
that the rest of the unit is devoid of information. As in the present example, 
the ‘communicative dynamism’ can range from very low (corresponding to 
weak stress, as with the subject she), through medium (corresponding to 
nonnuclear stress, as with the verb phrase, will decide), to very strong stress 
(corresponding to intonation nucleus, as with the adverbial, next week). And, 
again as in this example, it is common — though by no means necessary - for 
the range of such communicative dynamism to increase from low to high in 


accordance with the linear progression of the information unit. To put it 


^ 
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another (: ay, iti 
oodd nd c way, it is common to process the information in a 
messa o as to achieve a lincar presentation fi igh i m 
i sentation from low to high info i 
t » n a hye y 1 i k 
value (cf 19,12), We shall refer to this as the principle of END-VoCUS oss 


18.4 i Z-ELOT-1 porn ce c 
gh there is a one for-one corresponde e t and 
8 Thou d rrespondence between tone unit an 


Note 


informati ini e Tes de i E] Ww re 
: n atio ni ] the corres pondence is less direct bet cen p osodic 
prominence and information value Prominence b ress or Intonation is 
H alue. P menee by stress i i 
realized on a syllable, a uni as no nec ar ) i lion w en i 
i] ^; 4 unit that has no necessi y "relati i 
? Á SS correlation with meaning, 
let alone information value. This is the case with the stress on -cide in 


She will dejcide 'next w&EK| 


Vii eL eae is to draw attention to the semantic unit 
ch the prominent syllable occurs (in this ci 
Moss M UM UE ble c : his case the verb phrase will 
give that unit information prominence. So: i 
information climax in this exa Ae ae 
i mple. The noun phrase, ne. i 
realizes the adverbial, would hav i D La 
; ave the main stress on the hed i 
; ) ad, week. 
ies this syllable which carries the nuclear tone, though of id is 
M week itself which is informationally prominent but the whole 
lal next week, Compare the parallel distribution of information in the 


oll i g exa i i 

pi ,noüng h lation tween th p ica prorr inen 
OW. exam Les t n the relation be € e prosodicz lly 
syllables and the informationally prominent semantic units: ; 


He will deliver it on TUESday| 
He should have re|plied to my L£rter| 


M aand; my letter had already been established in the context, it 

i er be appropriate to make the prepositional i i 

: al phrase informa- 

air progunent Instead, the nucleus would probably occur on pelea 
adverbial might be lightened and abbreviated by pronominalization: 


He should have relpLie fi H letter] 
O It 


It is such circumstances that lead some to define end focus in terms of the 


(stressed syllable of the) last open-cle icali 
Bite RNC OH pen-class lexical item of the last clause element 


In all the ex É ‘semantic units’ identi 
CaN coe i semantic units’ identified by prosodically prominent syllables 
Se MA a units (V, A), but the broader term ‘semantic unit’ is necessary as a 
Td n ormationally prominent unit need not be a syntactic element: Gi 
a er an AUTocratic| nor en[tirely a DÉMocratic g 
(See further 18.15.) EM 


Tone units and grammar 


18.5 at lea i 
Every sentence has at least one tone/information unit, and it is usual for such 


TI : i 
pai to be coextensive with å grammatical unit. Sometimes this is the 
ntence itself, as in the example we have been considering: 


She will dejcide ‘next WEEK| 


But far more commoni i 
ut f y, the tone unit corres a gra ati i 
within a sentence. This may be: d M 
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(a) An initially placed optional adjunct (cf 8.36), other than closed-class 
items: 
(After my ÍLLness| I went to FRANCE] 
contrast : 


[Then I went to FRANCE| 
(b) An initially or finally placed disjunct or conjunct, especially when 
realized by a polysyllabic item: 


[FRANKly| it has been dis[GRACEful] m 
Morelóver| the [chairman may not be wiLLing] 
It was dis|GRACEful] |FRANKLy| 


(c) An initially placed vocative: 


pónnļ are you fall RIGHT| 
[Doctor| I’m |very ANXious| 


A vocative in end position will also occupy a separate tone unit if it is given 
a rising nucleus, whether for politeness or to single out the addressee more 
specifically (cf App 11.15), following a different type of nucleus: 


Tm [much B£Tter| Ipóctor| : 
But I [don't think you're RIGHT| |MÁRy| 


Contrast: 


Are you [all RiGHT 'John| 
I’m |very ANXious ‘Doctor| 


(d) The subject, if this element is realized by a clause or a long noun phrase, 
especially one with postmodification (cf 17.1f, 17.61): 


{What we WANT] is [plenty of RAIN| : 
The tall lady by the DdoR| |spoke to JOHN| 


Contrast: 
John 'spoke to the 'tall ‘lady by the DOoR| 
(e) A fronted object or complement (cf 1 8.20/): 
Her |writing| I find uninrELligible| 


(f) The coordinate clauses in a compound sentence, especially when the 
clauses have different subjects: 


She |won the RÁCE| and he was delLicnred| 
They |WALKED| they |swAm| they |played GOLF] 


Contrast coordinated predicates and predications (cf 13.52f): 


He went out and ‘slammed the póon| 
I have [seen them and 'offered my HELP| 


On the segmentation of tone units, cf App JI.18. 


18.6 


18.7 
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Tt will be noticed that, in each of the cases mentioned in 18.5, the remainder 
of the sentence is both a tone unit and a grammatical unit: the predicate in 
(d), a well-formed clause in (a), (b), (c), and (f). An untidier situation, with 
no one-to-one relation between tone units and major grammatical units, 
occurs when such items as those specified in (a), (b), and (c) are placed 
medially. The items concerned may then continue to be given prominence 
by an intonation nucleus, but - especially in conversational English — the 
resultant division of the sentence into tone units will not correspond to the 
grammatical units that we find it uscful to distinguish in this book. Thus: 


(a’) A sentence with medially placed optional adjunct: 
You [should by NÓw]| be learning your Living| 
(b’) A sentence with medially placed disjunct or conjunct: 


It has |FRANKly| been dis[gRACEfull 
The |chairman 'may moreóver| not be wiLLing| 


(c) A sentence with medially placed vocative: 
You [should 'really JOHN] be Jearning your Living| 


Afurthercommon circumstancein which toneunits and sentence constituents 
do not completely coincide is where a noun-phrase postmodification takes 
the form of a nonrestrictive clause or appositional structure. For example: 


The JapaNÉsE| whose [industry is THRÍving| are de|servedly PRÓsperous] 
I ad|mire the Japanése| whose [industry is THRiving| 

[Harriet sMiTH| our [new Repres£Ntative| [comes from AlaBAma| 

|Let me ‘introduce you to 'Harriet sMiTH| our Inew RepresEntative} 


Contrast (ef 18.5 (d)): 


The |Japa'nese who ‘live in TÓkyo| can [see Ka'buki 'theatre RÉGularly] 


The generalizations made in18.5—6 provide only guidelines: no rigid rule can 
be made about the relation of grammatical to tone units or about the precise 
points at which tone units will form their divisions. Since tone units constitute 
information units, they are by their very nature variable stretches oflanguage, 
readily adjustable to the demands of emphasis, grammatical complexity, 
speed of utterance, and other factors. For example, a sentence having a 
clausal object will generally form one tone unit, so long as all the elements 
are relatively short and simple. But if (i) we wish to highlight certain parts, 
or (ii) the length of the constituents goes beyond a certain point (very roughly, 


fiveor six words), the sentence will be split into two or more tone/information 
units: A 


The |man ‘said we could 'park HERE| 
The |man sÁID| we could |park HERE| 


The [man assURED us| that we could [park our CAR| here ‘opposite the 
hor&r| 


Note 
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There are extreme cases where every single word can constitute a tone unit; 
thus, in emphatic irritation, we might say: 


mil sáinn [WE [COULD] 


D C its he Shwe! D and 
In a corpus of speech, it has been found that 80 per cent of all tone units had between ane 
a " 


seven words, with a median of five words, 


i information . 
roin puis a message, it is a courtesy to the receiver, as well as : 
convenience for ourselves, to provide the point of the message with nong 
context for this point to be both clearly identified and ma 
understood, as well as being placed in a normal linguistic framework. To 
return to the question at the beginning of 18.2: 


When shall we know what Mary is going to do? 
The answer might have been: 


We'll know next week. 


Here the unitalicized portion replicates material from the question; so mi as 
the receiver is concerned, it is entirely GIVEN. But as well as provi Me 
assurance that the answer is indeed attending to the question, it ps Eois 
convenient introduction to the actual point of the message, the 

information conveyed by next week. Of course, in this instance, the mesage 
would have been adequately comprehensible if it had been confined to the 


new information alone: 
Next week. 


But in 18.2, the answer we considered was: 


She will decide next week. 


The italicized portion again presents the main point of the pieces Des me 
entirely new information, but the introduction is less obviously an = y 
‘given’. Nonetheless, it serves as the necessary background and by i pa 

with the ‘new’ information it is relatively ‘given’. The subject she Eid t : 
futurity expressed by will are indeed entirely given, and in replacing wean : 
know by she and decide (with consequently increased SE E. 

dynamism; cf 18.3) we oblige the receiver to infer that if, as we mig jen A 
we learn of her decision when it is made, the new information - in the i 2: 
of this specific given information — constitutes an adequate answer to 


question. 


[a] The subsidiary half of the complex fall-plus-rise nucleus pi App u SOR RS 
i-given' i ion: eg: e my COAT, FRED (where Fred is assume: ent, 
'semi-given' information: eg: Pass me m) A domed aE a 
a actu d). Compare also 7 went to FRANCE ! 
although he has not been actually mentione: 1 er BA 
i ANC, » here ‘last week’ is not far from our minds, 
with / went to FRANCE last WEEK (esp BrE> w! N f Sur mia Sone 
i the whole weight of new information. In E 
recent history, and therefore necd not bear Í | id } ; 
week in fic aeniedee is likely to be treated as given information, and to reccive no nuclear 
prominence at all: 
I went to FRANCE last week. 
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Íb] The notion of ‘given’ and ‘new’ isolates the two poles of [east and most communicative 
dynamism (cf 18.3), such as Joan and indigestible in: 
Joan finds seafood indigestible. 
The item seafood is intermediate, but for the heuer who knows that Joan avoids seafood, iUis 
towards the ‘given’ pole, while for the hearer who knows that Joan sulfers from indigestion, it 
may be nearer the ‘new’ pole. If the hearer, on the other hand, is obliged 10 ask "Who is Joan’, 
the speaker knows that he has misjudged even what he assumed to be “most given’, 
Compare also: 


Have you [been to the nAcon exhibition oi (don't you tkt hat Kind of painting 
In the second clause that kind of painting is presented as "given", the speaker assuming that it will 
be known both which Bacon is meant and also the kind of work he did. Needless to say, a hearer 
is often in the position of needing to absorb the hint that has been presented as though it were 
unnecessary. 


Theme and focus 

There is commonly a one-to-one relation between ‘given’ in contrast to ‘new’ 
information on the one hand, and theme in contrast to focus on the other. 
THEME is the name we give to the initial part of any structure when we 
consider it from an informational point of view. When it occurs in its 
expected or ‘unmarked’ form (but cf 18.19), its direct relation to given 
information can be seen informally as announcing that the starting point of 
the message is established and agreed. In this sense, the definite article is 
thematic in relation to a noun phrase such as the lecturer in announcing that 
the identity has been established; but, comparably, in the noun phrase the 
lecturer's name, it is the genitive premodifier the lecturer's that is thematic. 
More usually, however, we apply the term ‘theme’ to the first element of a 
clause, such as the subject in The lecturer's name wasn't announced. Consider 
now these three examples as ‘messages’ in isolation: 


The lecturer. 
The lecturer's name. 
The lecturer's name wasn't announced. 


We should note a significant prosodic similarity between the italicized theme 
and the remainder of each structure. The theme's relative lack of stress 
mimes its status as ‘given’ and therefore in no need of emphasis. By contrast, 
the unitalicized portions are given greater prosodic prominence and it would 


be on these that the intonation nucleus would be placed if they were uttered 
as messages: 


(Who fed the discussion?) The |LEcTurer| 

(What did she want to know?) The {lecturer's NAME} 

(Didn’t she know who was lecturing?) The {lecturer's 'name wasn't 
anNOUNCED| 


In other words, the new information in each case is the ‘focus’ of the message, 
and just as we saw in 18.8 that it seemed natural to place the new information 
after providing a context of given information, so we can regard focus 
(identified prosodically as we have explained in 18.4) as most neutrally and 
normally placed at the end of the information unit, 

Since the new information often needs to be stated more fully than the 
given (that is, with a longer, ‘heavier’ structure), it is not unexpected that an 


Note 
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organization principle which may becalled END-WEIGHT comes into oe 
along with the principle of end-focus. The principle of end-weight can 
seen operating in the following examples: 


She visited him that very day. F 
She visited her best friend that very day. l 
She visited that very day an elderly and much beloved friend. 


Even had the speaker/writer preferred to put the focus i En 
f is adjunct in its arked final position, the we 

and to locate this adjunct in its unmar i mat ! : 
object noun phrase in the last example makes it preferable 9 i Er 
adjunct at iE (cf/8.22). An even more preferred position might have been 7: 


‘That very day, she visited . . 


i Y * establi E that. extent 
and ‘new’, which are contextually established ind 17 né 
ily defined, in terms of position and prosody 
and the latter term 
adjectival form, 


In contrast to ‘given’ E 

inguistic', * "and" * are linguistica 
‘extralinguistic’, ‘theme’ and ‘focus are ling l dis ] 
respectively. With ‘theme’ there is an inviting alternative contrast, dd D 
(favoured by many linguists) will be used from time to time, de E n ME 
i i ides a convenient way of referring to deg of mui Á 
e ea pic'/'comment' forour theme focus’ or theme 
mation as ‘old’, 


m i he distinction to 
dynamism. Some linguists use the dist inct ) r r 
ieme (and sometimes for our ‘given /*new'). Others speak of given infor 


‘shared’, or ‘presupposed’ information. 


Although it is easy to see that the focus is in some obvious sense a mo 
relevant part of a message, we must not underrate the theme, whic 


certainly the next most relevant. In clause structure, initial position 1s 


: D Ni i 3 
important for thematic presentation, and in this way it may be chosen for 


wide range of items: 
(a) Subject in a statement: 
He and I have studied the instructions. 


(b) Subject in a directive: 
You study the instructions! 

(c) Operator in a yes—no question: 
Is she studying the instructions? 

(d) Wh-element in a wh-question : 
What is she studying? 

(e) A verb item in a directive: 


Study the instructions! 
Let’s study the instructions! 
Do study the instructions! 


(f) Adverbial (but cf 18.19) in a statement or directive: 


Yet she studied the instructions. 
Usually she studies the instructions. 
Please study the instructions! 


(g) Conjunction: 
_. . although she studied the instructions. 


Note 
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All the examples are concerned with a single issue, 'studying the instructions', 
with the focus on the object phrase prosodically identified by an intonation 
nucleus on the stressed syllable of the noun head in this phrase, which we 
leave unmarked as to nucleus so that it may be clear that no specific type of 
nuclear tone is demanded: 


... the insTRUCTions| 


But the theme varies widely from example to example and in each case plays 
à semantically crucial part in stipulating, from the outset, a governing 
condition for the entire clause that follows. This may be an indication of the 
clause's structure (eg interrogative); or its structural relationship (eg subor- 
dinate); or it may indicate a semantic relation (eg concession). 

The theme type (a), however, differs from the others in being given 
significantly less prosodic prominence. This reflects the fact that the subject 
of a clause or sentence (and especially a pronominal subject) is likely to be 
contextually ‘given’ information and hence to carry least communicative 
dynamism. It is doubtless also an acknowledgment that the declarative 
sentence with initial subject is grammatically the least ‘marked’ type of 
clause. 

The noticeably greater prominence given to the thematic items in (b-g), 
therefore, appropriately gives notice that a clause is not beginning in the least 
marked form. The necessity for such a distinction can readily be seen with 


(b): 


[You 'study the insTRUCTions| 


If we removed from you the stress implied by the ‘onset’ (c App IL.13), the 
utterance would be interpreted as a straightforward declarative, just as it 
would be in the following: 


I notice that every time you set the alarm, you study the instructions, Is 
this because you keep forgetting them? 


Where, as in (b-g), themes are significant enough to be given prominence at 
the tone unit’s ‘onset’, they can be referred to as ONSET THEMES. 


Onset theme should not be confused with ‘marked theme’, cf 18.19, though the distinction is 
ultimately gradient rather than absolute. 


The relation between focus and new information 

The focus indicates where the new information lies, and the intonation 
nucleus (which in turn signals the focus) occurs on the last appropriate 
syllable as determined by the prosodic rule outlined in 18.4. 

It is necessary to state the correspondence in this rather broad and general 
way, since the new information can be anything from a syllable to a whole 
clause. If the nucleus falls on the last stressed syllable of the clause (according 
to the unmarked end-focus principle), the new element could, for example, 
be the entire clause, or the last element (eg complement) of the clause, or the 
predication of the clause. In the following sentence, we mark the extent of 
the new information for three possible uses of the same sentence: 


3 
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Whole clause is ‘new’: 
NEW 


; TT 


1 ] XN 
(What's on today?) We're going to the RACES, 


Predication is ‘new’: 


NEW 
‘re goi ices pl 
(What are we doing today?) We're going to the RACES. 2 
Final adverbial is ‘new "m 
i A [3 
(Where are we going today?) We're going to the RACES. 


The sentence as heard (and the same would of course puer mane 
cf 18.2) is neutral as to the three possible stretches of in nora REA 
indicated by our marking, since the focus is at the same pe we S e 
Only the parenthesized questions (more broadly put, ai pos i Pd S 
context) provide the clue as to how much of the information 
‘given’ ch is thus new. 
nr nias occurs on a syllable earlier than that ne a 
principle of end-focus, however, no such openness of interpre 


possible: 
NEW 
E i 4 
(Who’s going to the races?) WE'RE going to the races. (4l 
(Have you decided whether you're going to the races?) 
NEW 
[5] 


; 
Yes, we ÀRE going to the races. 


i a i turn. 
This is an instance of *marked focus, to which we now 


z ; : it 
Note [a] In conversation, where the sentences [2-5] were replies to the ali etal tet OMA 
would be common of course for ellipsis (cf 19.44f) to permit on ney. infor: 
uttered; ef 18.8. For example, in place of (2), [3], [4], and [5] we could have: 


Qa] 
Going to the RACes. m 
To the RÀCes. ial 
Wé arc. ol 
We ARB. l " 
[b] The contrast in the following is worth MUN T T 
Among those present were the Mayor and eme) MÀRtip. rti 


a woman having a different surname from his; in [6] the 


In [7] the Mayor is accompanied by has the same surname as the Mayor and the speaker 


woman - his wife or daughter, peripe Pm 
implies that the hearer knows already what this is. . ; pend 
fel in examplës like the following (especially with respect to items of personal wear), the 
phrase is normally treated as given, being added only for informa! clarification: 

She's buying a sCÀRF for herself. 


Contrast: 


She's buying her mother a birthday present but she's also buying a sCÁRF for herséLF. 


a 
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Marked focus 
The principle of end-focus entails that we can confidently predict that a 
reader will interpret Wue as (he focal item in the witten sentence: 
I am painting my living room blue, 
In other words, we are confident that he would read it aloud as: 


Jam [painting my "living room uiti |! 


with an increasing degree of communicative dynamism from painting to blue. 
But as we have just seen in 18.11, a// of the information in this sentence may 
be new, and when we reflect upon the sentence we must realize that in fact 
no part is necessarily more obvious or predictable than another. This means 
that it is perfectly possible to make the sentence informationally appropriate 
with the intonation nucleus (and hence the information focus) elsewhere: 


Iam |painting my Living room 'blue| [2] 
Iam [painting MY ‘living room 'blue| [3] 
I am PAINting my ‘living room 'blue| [4] 
1|AM 'painting my ‘living room ‘blue| [5] 
ll am 'painting my ‘living room 'bluel [6] 


It is when we move the focus from its predictable position as in [1] to another 
position as in [2-6] that we speak of MARKED FOCUS. 

The condition for marked focus arises when special emphasis is required. 
Frequently this-special emphasis is needed for the purposes of contrast or 


correction. Thus it would be easy to imagine [2] as following someone else's 
remark: 


Iam painting my ‘bathroom BLUE| 
or question: 
|Are you ‘painting your ‘kitchen BLUE| 
Equally, [3] might follow on from: 
John is ‘painting his ‘living room BLUE| 
or: 
|Are you ‘painting 'John’s ‘living room BLUE| 
Again, [4] might follow on from: 
I've |changed my 'mind about pÁPering| 
So, too, [5] might be a response to: 
{Weren't you in'tending to 'paint your ‘living room BLUE] 
And [6] might follow on from: 
JSo John is painting your ‘living room BLUE} 


But contrast, in the sense of replacing one presumed item by another, is not 
the only occasion for the special emphasis of marked focus. More generally, 
it is a matter of adjusting the focus according to what is presupposed in a 
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z ied i at one’s house; and what more predictable for a caller, interested in a person 
à : , i ly of required information : ‘ 5r. : , 
p given utterance; cf 18.8 p The nr n. cin does not than to ask whether she is at home? Contrast: 
i T arke cus if the item su E . 
E may call for marked focus i he t MU A : 14) in . H . 
A | eer in the unmarked end position. This was the case with example [4] [Has your 'sister 'gone óur| 
Ap | IS. LL: But itis not only this extreme degree of predictability that makes a predicate 
iy | IwinE going to the 'races| carry less communicative dynamism. Consider the following sentences: 
i e : " E -question : i : iesi 
P It could also be the case in [6] above if this was in response to a wh-questio The IKETtle is ‘missing| 
Ret . J5 The [rELephone is ‘out of 'orderļ 
Be xr. IWho's 'painting your ‘living room BLUE| 128. . 4 y f 
í UN There seem in fact to be several possible factors that lead us to identify by 
ji e : Aud x o writte ersion ol : ] : : : 
NN a] Not all apparently open-class items at £ are in end-focus. With the uiid beds a focus a subject as more important than the predicate. First, the subject must 
AU Note fa] Not all appa be confident about the assigning of the rhematic nucleus: beak d'named individual (John, The " T : 
i} following sentence, we could not be co! e a xnown and named individual (John, The President) or else an entity or 
Lam painting my living dace a ta lexical item (¢/'18.4), there are good grounds activity that has great generality or whose existence is well known (A visitor, 
a Despite the fact Drs dio ins: The kettle), Second, the predicate denotes typically a very general or 
i P i a CUS ái EH : NE A is 
d " for S MRNA room at present] ly to endorse the commonly associated activity (especially one that presents a starkly positive/ 
This is because the adverbial ar present need have little more role than merely negative choice), such as the act of appearing/disappearing: or it denotes 
n | i present tense of the verb phiast: oa a unless the context makes it unambiguously clear that demise or other misfortune, again of a general nature. Some examples: 
Jis IUE [b] Since in reading wc B ices than prosody are usefully invoked where end-focus The IBALL is'rinei t: The bell i Y i 
f * he focus should be elsewhere, other devices than p "18.26. But for some € [BELL is 'ringing] contrast: € |bell is GLittering| 
i HR produce a misreading. For example, the cleft-sentence m Mages m in My fears are RINGing| 
e's i iderable reworking 1s : E à 3 xh 
instances of marked focus, as in (3), Drang Ibl; considera JOHN has ar'rived| contrast: |John has Finished] 
Pan place of [3], we might have a written v (ay wi Ba) The |pREsident has '‘died| contrast: |Someone has DIED| 
The living room I am painting blue is ae My |cóAT is 'torn| contrast: My |coat is FAWN} 
Hn Y SCR UU: ES r 
i i h focus is normally expected to IMÀRy is ‘ill a'gain| contrast: |Mary is PREGnant again] 
* ¿ a illustrate the fact that, although fen d 3 
d Essai SU saa a pen can readily be made where a closed-class m A |WÀsP has 'settled on you contrast: A |wasp has ‘settled on your BACK| 
cn 4 f en-cl: xica > i i ay be $13 4 3 Sem 
F E Pis emphasis for contrastive or other purposes (c 18.14). Even the articles may The [BAby’s 'crying} contrast: The |baby's smizing} 
i thus ANS about THE Mrs ‘Reagan| (or only someone else of the same name)? Emphasis may be given toan initial noun phrase (or indeed to any nonfinal 
Ki ta you [see the po'liceman concéRNED| item) by interposing a parenthesis with its own tone unit: 
Ea X pollice unced fei] "t PNE x 
an B: Well I saw X pollicemanl [prono [This in sHORT| is |why I reFÙsED| 
Compare also: ; wary YOUR ; 
: [vòu should worry| [= This shouldn't worry The device is comparably valuable in writing, where this conjunct would be 
ie separately punctuated and thus allow This to have moré weight than it 
if A 1 . 
j otherwise would: 
18.13 In certain circumstances, it is quite normal to have the focus on a EIS i : 
i f hrase as subject of a clause, in violation of the end-focus principle. This y This, in short, is why I refused. 
phras : : : the predicate is relatively j f 
i frequently because, with the subject d MEI More broadly, it Although we have associated this phenomenon with noun phrases as subject, 
Z 4 je , » h : . ] " 2 
predictable and thus has lower communicative CY tion than verbs. It it arises more broadly with noun phrases in construction with succeeding 
P p reflects the fact that nouns generally convey more UL sociated with verb phrases: 
d j ol i tion is especially associa 
i nt that the phenomenon in questior s T 
i a where (if English structure permitted it freely) we might expect Joan has a PLANE to 'catch| 
| adeps order VS Compare: | We have various PRÓBlems to 'solve| 
i the ele f sTODents to 'teach| 
The [rBLephone's 'ringing] QUEsTions to 'answer| 
» The [SUN is 'shining] FiGures to 'add 'up| 
i The |k£rtle's 'boiling] ee : : Y 
D By contrast, where it is less congruent with or less i a à 
TE A |visitor called| | y ; g h or less predictably associated 
i H ur sister ‘come ‘home| 
ia IHas yo 


with the noun phrase, it is the verb phrase that might be focused: 


Predictability is easy to see with the first two empe n P oes 
i i t, the most obvious thi 
alogously that, in a domestic context, he is thin GUNS 
ocak bones is that they are boiling; a visitor cannot visit without ‘calling 
it 


... Students to repriMAND] 
... texts to comPÜTerize| 


18.14 
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Similarly, within a noun phrase, if the head is more gencral ani pite a 
semantic weight and specificity than the premodifier, it is the latter tha y 
sometimes be focused: 
She's a |pniLliant 'person| 
(contrast: She's a brilliant Doctor|) 
Again, where the noun: phrase object is of pene reference, focus may be 
moved forward on to the head of the verb phrase: 
a'chap| 
You should [always 'try to HELP« a 'fellow] 
a'guy| 


(contrast: You should [always ‘try to ‘help a poLicEman[) 
Compare also noun phrases of mere expletive or evaluative loree: 


I’ve been CHEATed by the dirty scoundrel. 
She's given me a new Tig, the ‘little ‘darling. 


The instances of marked focus in 18.12 involved putting the oe bi 
than where it would occur in unmarked focus. But there are two 


types, (a) and (b), to be considered: . : 
(a) First, the focus can be moved to a point subsequent Mrd 
position. This is sometimes because the unmarked focus is m 7 
might be in: 
[What ‘firm is your BROTHer with] 


[Who's the Novel by] : 

I rejfused to GO with him| l 

arer might take these as emphatic (for 
father; the novel in 
ons would be 


the he 
If there were any danger that i 
example, your brother in contrast to your sister or your i 
contrast to the review; go in contrast to stay talking), the ques 


put with marked focus upon the prepositions: 


[What ‘firm is your ‘brother witH| 

[Who's the 'novel BY] 

I rejfused to go WITH him] 
Similarly, we may have: 

J saw your 'sister wiTH him] 
In an exchange like the following: 

A: So what did you sÀv? . 

B: There was nothing TO say. 


it may seem vacuous to highlight the mere infinitive marker (cf 9.9). But on 


the one hand, say is given and would thus be an b eae baba 
i itive reason for placing 
us; on the other hand, there is a posi 
ate only part of this verb phrase which represents the modality. Compare 


an alternative version of B’s response: 
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There was nothing that I CÓULD say. 
Similarly, an example from a broadcast interview: 
We must make clear our position TÓ the government. 


The placing of the nucleus on to was doubtless motivated by the fact that, in 
the linguistic context, our position, the gererent, and make clear were 
already piven, 
Marked focus on such closed-class items may allernatively occur when we 
want them to have special contrastive emphasis: 
|Who are you 'working FOR| [ie not with] 


Something similar can occur with the particle in phrasal verbs, since, 
although such items normally carry a degree of stress not associated. with 
prepositions, they may constitute either an unmarked focus or a contrastive 
one. Beside: 


He's |chasing the cattle in| 
we may have: 


(instead of chasing the cattle out) he’s [chasing the cattle inj 
Some further examples of marked focus: 


He was |speaking to ME| (not you) 

So we |bought THis 'house] (instead of that one) 

I |told you to put them ON the 'bed| (not under it) 
{Put your ‘hat On| (it’s raining) 

|Hand your 'ticket in| (you're not allowed to keep it) 


In view of what was said in 18.12 Note [a], it would similarly be a case of 
marked focus if we gave special emphasis to the adverbial in: 


Iam [painting my ‘living room at present} 


(b) Secondly, we can have contrastive focus at precisely the point of 
unmarked focus. Thus: 


I am |painting my ‘living room BLUE] (or. . . "f BLÜE[) 


may connote in the context special emphasis (*Of all colours’, ‘Though it's 
the one I dislike most’, or ‘You are wrong in thinking that I'm painting it 
yellow") In speech, such marked focus may be realized with additional stress 
or wider range of nucleus (cf App 11.20). In writing, the comparable effect 
can often be conveyed only by expansion or rather elaborate paraphrase, but 
sometimes typographical devices are invoked, especially italics. In S J 
Perelman’s Last Laugh (1981), we find the following piece of dialogue: 


“Was that how you became a rustler ?" 
‘A rustler? I repeated. ‘Not a rustler, Miss Cronjager — a wrestler,’ 


The word that requires marked contrastive focus for corrective purposes 
comes at the point where unmarked focus would occur. Perelman presumably 
expects the reader to imagine a realization in which the first repetition is 


Note 
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uttered with a wider pitch range than where it occurs in Miss Cronjager's 
question, with special prosodic marking also of the second repetition and of 
the word that is to replace it: 


Was |that how you became a RUstler| 
A InÜstler[ ... |Not a nÓstler]. . . a "lwnEstler| 


[2] Radio and television announcers in both America and Britain are often accused of overusing 
marked focus on closed-class items (c/ 19.34 Note). 
[b] Where marked focus is required on a preposition, it is sometimes possible to achieve the 
required meaning with end focus by using a paraphrase. Thus beside: 
. . apart from his LAZiness| 
we may have: 
. aPART from his ‘laziness| 

or: 

... his ‘laziness aPART| 
Compare also (in formal use, cf 9.56): 

... notwithsTANDing his ‘laziness| .. . his ‘laziness notwithsTANDing| 
With the adverbial particle in phrasal verbs the same result is achieved merely by movement: 

He's [bringing ‘in the cAscs| He's [bringing the ‘cases iN] 
This helps to explain why such particles are in final position when the object is a personal 
pronoun (cf 16.2/f) or is a noun phrase of very general meaning: 

He's |bringing them in| 

He's [bringing the thing in| 

(?*He's bringing 'in the THING|) 

(cf *She’s bringing 'up the MATter|) 
Compare also: 

They've found a ‘nice aPARTment to live in| 

They've [found a ‘nice 'place to Live] 


Just as marked focus frequently involves putting emphasis on an unexpected 
part of a phrase (. . . ÒN the bed"), so also it may involve unexpected emphasis 
on part of a proper noun, a compound, or even an ordinary word. Whereas 
normally we put the main stress on a person's family name and not the first 


name: 
Dylan THOMas 


marked focus may reverse this, often but not exclusively with a view to 
making a correction: 


But I said DYLan 'Thomas was 'born in 1914|- |not Épward Thomas| 
[Some 'readers pre'fer Emily 'Bronté| while lothers ‘favour cHARIotte 
('‘Bronté)| but is there [anyone who 'still 'reads ANNE (‘Bronté)| 


Conversely, compound nouns with normal first-element stress (cf App 11.7) 
can switch to second-element stress with marked focus: 


I just ‘wanted a ‘couple of picture hooks| and he [started 'showing me 
some 'picture BÓOKS| 


So also beside the normal: 


He's an in\sURance 'agent| 


we may find ourselves needing to say, ‘Oh no, I’m sorry’ and to correct 
ourselves with: 


18.16 
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He's not an in'surance ÁGent] He's an insurance nnóker| 
Equally, beside the normal: 
It’s a |chicken sáNDwich| 


we could have: 


This is a |CHicKen 'sandwich| and I'd prelfer a CHEESE 'sand wich] 


As for marked focus altering the accentuation within a word, we had an 
example in 18.4 Note (cf also App II.10 on contrastive stress). This 
phenomenon is perhaps most familiar with negative prefixes, but it occurs 
with other word elements also: 


(Happy?) I (thought she looked ÜNhappy] 

(Agreeable?) I [thought he 'seemed pisagreeable| 

It didn't discOURage me I [actually 'felt ENcouraged| 

She suddenly changed the subject from Éwigration| to [Immigration] 


Focus on the operator 
One type of marked focus that deserves separate treatment is focusing on the 


operator, which often has the particular function of signalling contrast 
between positive and negative meaning: 


(A: Why haven't you had a bath?) B: I [HÀVE had a 'bath| 
(A: Look for your shoes.) B: I |AM looking for them| 

She |PROMised| so she| MOST 'take him 'with her| 

They've ac|cepted the Orfer| they [really HAVE| 


When the operator is positive, the meaning is ‘Yes in contrast to No’; when 
the operator is negative, the meaning is contrastive in the opposite direction: 


So you |HÀVEn't lost it| (‘You thought you had'] 


It is not surprising that focus on the operator has this function, when we 
consider that the operator (in yes-no questions and in negatives) is the item 
most concerned in signalling the positive/negative polarity. Also, we may 
notice that the operator emphasizes positiveness or negativeness when it 
bears the focus (as it normally does) in elliptical replies: 


(A: Have you seen my books?) B: |No, I HÀvEn't| 
(A: Would you like black coffee?) B: [Yes, I wÓULD| 
(A: Does this bell work?) B: |Yes, it DOES| 


This last example leads us on to the most significant point about focus on the 
operator, which is that when the finite verb phrase is in the simple present or 
past tense, and so would not otherwise have an auxiliary verb to function as 
operator, the ‘dummy’ operator Do is introduced to bear the nuclear stress 

This, then, is a further example of Do-support (cf 3.37): 


So you [DID go to the concert this 'evening] 
[fe ‘I thought you might, but.. .’] 
But I |DO think you're a 'good 'cook| [ie *. . . even if you imagine I don't] 


With a rise or fall-rise as intonation nucleus, focus on auxiliaries indicating 


Note 
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past or future often draws contrastive attention to thc tense or aspect rather 
than to the positive/negative polarity: 

Hejowns--or Dip own] a {Rolls ROYCE] 

We've [sold ÓuT| but we |WILL be ‘getting 'some| 

It |HAS been] and [still is| a [difficult TIME 
Similarly, the nucleus on auxiliaries such as nay, ought to, and could iui 
signals a contrast between the supposed real state of affairs, and à state o 
affairs thought desirable or likely: 

The olpinion 'polls MÁY be 'right| [ie ‘but I suspect they're not'] 


My |purse OUGHT to be 'here| [ie ‘but it probably isn't’ a 
Sieur drive you there| [ie ‘but I don't think she has time’) 


But in courtesy enquiries about health and wellbeing, where there are in 
effect no information-bearing lexical items, focus on the operator carries no 
special emphasis: 

How [ARE you 'these 'days| 

Well, how |ARE you 'now, 'Mr 'Brown] 
With focus on the subject or the adverbial, some emphasis (as, for example, 
contrast) can be implied: 

[How are YOu'these 'days] — |How are you NOW| 


Thus we would not find: 


... "these DAYS ... “THÈSE 'days 


If normally unstressed operators receive stress (especially nuclear stress), 
the effect is often to add exclamatory emphasis to the whole sentence: 


That wiLL be nice! 

What ARE you Doing? 

We HAVE enjoyed ourselves! 
As noted above, po-support is introduced where there would otherwise be no 
operator to bear the emphatic stress: 


[You DO look a 'wreck| 


On emotive emphasis, cf further 18.55f; on marked theme, with focus on the operator (as in 
Stupid though he is), of 18.19. 


Divided focus 
It sometimes happens that we want to put nuclear focus upon two items 1n 


i i i i i icularly associated with this 
an information unit. Àn intonation pattern particu 
in BrE is the fall-plus-rise contour (cf App II.17; see also 8.111 Note [c]. 
Compare the following: 


He's (fairly cLEver| 
He's |FAIRly CLEver] 


[1] 
[2] 


The implications differ in two ways. Semantically, [1] implies a positive 
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estimate, though cautiously worded, while [2] is relatively grudging and 
disparaging, calling in question the estimate of cleverness. Informationally, 
[H is compatible with answering a general inquiry about the person (What 
do you think of Alec?’), while [2] implies that the question of his cleverness 
has already been raised (‘Alec is clever, isn't he?). Where such DIVIDED 
Focus is realized by fall-plus-rise, therefore, the item carrying the rise is 
made subsidiary to the other focused item, accepts. that it represents 
information that is to some extent ‘given’, but (compatible with the rise) calls 
its status in question. Again, compare the following possible responses to the 
same inquiry, ‘Alec is clever, isn't he?’ 


I[THINK so| [3] 
só| 
T [THINK he is} | [4] 


Compare also: 
I'm [SURE he is| 


In [4] we have a strong note of reservation as compared with the relative 
confidence of [3]. The subsidiary item need not however carry such a 
reservation. Often it acts as merely confirmatory of ‘given’ status or confers 
a 'given' status where there happens to be no contextual warrant: 


[William worpsworth is my favourite 'English PÓet] 


(which may be replying to the question *Who is your favourite English poet?' 
or correcting a contrary statement 'I understand that John Keats is your 
favourite . . ."). 


MANy 'people are disbe'lievers at the 'present TÍME 
y P 


In this example, the final adjunct is merely confirmatory of the tense in are 
and has no necessary connotation that the present time has been referred to; 
treating it with divided focus seems especially BrE; in AmE it would often 
be unmarked intonationally. Frequently indeed, the second focus conveys 
little more than courtesy, especially to one who has not been recently 
addressed in a particular discourse. Thus it is used with final vocatives and 
formulaic disjuncts: 


[What’s the TÌME, JOHN] ^ At[rÉNtion, PLÉAsE| 


In contrast to the fall-plus-rise, the rise-plus-fall contour is used to mark a 
divided focus where the first of the two focused items is made subsidiary to 
the second: 


HE is ‘happy whensHB'is] — She is HAPpy but ‘he IsN'T] 
We can compare the two types of divided focus: 


I |went to FRANCE in ‘nineteen £IGHTy| [5] 
I|went to FRANCE in 'nineteen EIGHTy| [6] 


[5] suggests a context in which there is discussion of what I had done in 1980, 
this part therefore being relatively given; (6] suggests one in which the 
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a 
Yes,|am. or No, l'm not. 
Yes,| am. or No, I’m not. 
Yes, itis. or No, it isnt. / 
No, it’s not. 

5 Yes,lam. or No, I’m not. 
6 Yes,lam. or No, l'm not. 


TOU) NS AD 


UNIT 5 

5.1 

2 thinks 5 has 

3 flies 6 finishes 

4 dances 

5.2 

2 live 5 They go 
3 She eats 6 He sleeps 
4 He plays 

5.3 

2 open 7 costs 

3 closes 8 cost 

4 teaches 9 boils 

5 meet 10 like ... likes 
6 washes 

5.4 

2 |never go to the cinema. 

3 Martina always works hard. 
4 Children usually like chocolate. 
5 Jackie always enjoys parties. 
6 loften forget peoples names. 
7 Sam never watches TV. 

8 We usually have dinner at 


2/510] 
Kate always wears nice 
clothes. 


5.5 

Example answers: 

2 | sometimes read in bed. 

3 | often get up before 7 
o'clock. 

4 | never go to work by bus. 

5 |usually drink two cups of 
coffee in the morning. 


No 


UNIT 6 


6.1 

2 Anna doesnt play the piano 
very well. 

3 They don't know my phone 
number. 

4 We don't work very hard. 

5 He doesnt have a bath every 
day. 

6 You don't do the same thing 
every day. 


6.2 
2 Kate doesnt like classical 
music. 
| like (or | dont like) classical 
music. 
3 Ben and Sophie dont like 
boxing. 
Kate likes boxing. 
| like (or | don't like) boxing. 
4 Ben and Sophie like horror 
movies. 
Kate doesn't like horror 
movies. 
| like (or | don't like) horror 
movies. 


6.3 

Example answers: 

2 | never go to the theatre. 

3 | don't ride a bike very often. 
4 | never eat in restaurants. 

5 [often travel by train. 


6.4 

2 doesn't use 
3 don't go 

4 doesnt wear 
5 don't know 
6 doesn't cost 
7 don't see 


6.5 

3 don’t know 
4 doesnt talk 
5 drinks 

6 dont believe 
7 like 

8 doesnt eat 


UNIT 7 


7.1 

2 Do you play tennis? 

3 Does Lucy live near here? 

4 Do Toms friends play tennis? / 
Do his friends play tennis? / 
Do they play tennis? 

5 Does your brother speak 
English? / Does he speak 
English? 

6 Do you do yoga every 
morning? 

7 Does Paul go away a lot? / 
Does he go away alot? or 
Does Paul go away much? / 
Does he go away much? 

8 Do you want to be famous? 

9 Does Anna work hard? / Does 
she work hard? 


H 
i 


7.2 

3 How often do you watch TV? 

4 What do you want for 

dinner? 

Do you like football? 

6 Does your brother like 
football? 

7 What do you do in your free 
time? 

8 Where does your sister work? 

9 Do you always have 
breakfast? 


Un 


10 What does this word mean? 
11 Does it snow here in winter? 
12 What time do you usually go 


to bed? 


13 How much does it cost to 


phone New York? 


14 What do you usually have for 


breakfast? 


WwW 


Do you enjoy / Do you like 
do you start 

Do you work 

do you go 

does he do 

does he teach 

Does he enjoy / Does he like 


EA 

2 Yes,|do. or No,! dont. 

3 Yes,|do. or No,! dont. 

4 Yes, itdoes. or No, it 
doesn't. 

5 Yes|do. or No,| don't. 
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UNIT 8 


8.1 
2 No, she isn't. 

Yes, she does. 

She's playing the piano. 
3 Yes, he does. 

Yes, he is. 

He'* cleaning a window. 
4 No,they aren't. 


Yes, they do. 

They teach. 
8.2 
2 dont 6 do 
3 are 7 does 
4 does 8 doesnt 
5 "sS... don't 


Note 
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discussion concerns when I went to France, the rise again coinciding with 
the relatively given, but this time preceding the relatively new instead of 
following it. It might be said that À B is informationally equivalent to f A (or 
š A). Thus, in corrective response to ‘I bet you enjoyed yourself in Spain in 
1980", we might find cither [5] or: 


In |nineteen ÉIGHTy I went to FRANCR| 


The prepositional highlighting mentioned in 18.14 frequently occurs with the pattern of divided 
focus discussed above: 

|. but BN the NORTH [there'll be further snow] 
Sometimes the first of the two focused items seems to be focused for no better reason than to 
slow up delivery, perhaps while the speaker is deciding exactly what to say: 

...and the ‘attitude TÒ (er) 'these PEOPIe| is ap[PALLing| 
But more generally the fall in such divided focus serves the purpose of making the whole phrase 


(and not of course merely the closed-class item) emphatic: 
(He has written a book on African folklore, and he will be reading) ‘extracts FROM his BOOK 


(in the broadcast this evening). 
(She hoped profoundly that they could enjoy a quiet dinner) and in'deed BY the Evening (the 


quarrel had been forgotten). 
The emphasis may, of course, be actually contrastive: 
(They thought the weather would be better in the south) but ‘actually in the SOUTH (the snow 


and ice were more severe). 
Compare also: 
The [flight is now ex'pected TÒ dePART| in one HOUR| 
An alternative (*. .. 'now exPECTed to depART’) would tend to call in question the likelihood, 
where the relatively irregular prosodic focus on the preposition makes the departure seem more 


certain (cf 19.34 Note). 


Concatenated focus 
We saw in 18.17 that the rise in a rise-plus-fall divided focus sequence 


prepares us (with relatively ‘given’ material) for the fall that is to follow — on 
new material. It is in fact very common for a rise to function as preparatory 
for a climactic falling nucleus: 


They \came ‘last sUNday| and they are [staying for a MONTH| 
The phenomenon is particularly common with divided focus of the fall-plus- 
rise type: 

I'm {not seeking BURGlary insURance| but JFiRE insurance| 
Compare also the following pairs: 


They [captured ‘three of our sOLDiers| 

They |captured THREE of OuR 'soldiers| and |we ‘captured ‘four of THEIRS| 

She arjrived with her HUsband| 

She arlrived wiTH her HUsband| but withjout the cHiLpren| 
Where a rise or fall-rise gives a general indication that a relevant fall is to 
follow, a fall-rise draws particular attention to an item that is actually to be 
contrasted : 

Alithough 'G-'minor is a ‘common ‘key for MOzart| in [BÉETHoven] it's 

jrather RARE| 


Such anticipatory contrast may involve several focused items: 


^ 


18.19 
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E us ML: ee 
[D¥Lan Thomas| was |born in 'nineteen-fourTÉEN] in |SwANsea| but 
|HUGH 'Thomas] was |born in 'eighteen-cighty THREE] in JáNglesey] 


Bul the contrast in such a concatenation may be anaphoric rather than 
anticipatory. This is the case with the fall-rise focus on it in the followin 
playful exchange recorded between two friends. Notice also the repetition E: 
the cliché ‘one of God's little creatures’, but without information focus whe 
it is ‘given’, the point forcefully conveyed by the focus on also: i 


A Bop attacking that wAsP([ It’s [one of ‘God's ‘little cREAtures| 
; But jI am ALSO ‘one of 'God's "little 'ereatures| and [iT [was 
atitacking ME] 


Marked theme 

The two communicatively significant parts of an information unit, the theme 
and the focus, are typically as distinct as they can be: one is the Point of 
initiation, and the other the point of completion. The theme of an informatio 
unit, coming first, is more often ‘given’ information than any other part of it 
Yet the two can coincide; for instance, when, as marked focus, th : | 
falls on the subject of a statement: ' LE 


(Who gave you that magazine?) [BILL gave it to mej [1] 


pnis is the extreme form of MARKED THEME, and we can compare [2] which 
as an unmarked theme (He) and minimum prosodic prominence: 


He gave me a magazing| [2] 


We use the term ‘marked theme’ to designate a theme which is given at least 
as much prosodic marking as that entailed by being at the point of ‘onset’ 
(cf App II.11) ina tone unit. 

NUR theme and focus vill always coincide in one-word utterances 
whether these are replies, questions, or military commands. For example: ' 


Icórree] [THANKs| 


Even so, many such short units have an initial portion that can be used as 
thematic preparation. A striking instance of this is found in the militar 

order, ‘Attention!’ The word is typically uttered with considerable drawl on 
the first two syllables, and while the onset appears at the point of normál 


stress, in military use it is the final s is gi 
1 r yllable that is given wor 
climactic nuclear focus: TANE ERU 


atjten — TloN] 

But between the extremes of a theme carrying no stress, as in: 
She's coming tonicut| 

and a theme coinciding with marked focus, as in: 
SHE’s 'coming to'night| 


there is a wide range of prosodic weight that can be assigned to the theme 


One such point in this range we have referred to onset t 1 
g 
(of ) as t theme' in 18. 0 
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ANAS 
Ji . X Note [a] We are concerned, here as elsewhere, with the subjective perception of prosodic weight 
(es QE c .. . aljthough she’s 'coming toniGHT| rather than what might be measured instrumentally. In the two following examples, the theme 
EY [Y et she's coming toniGit{ Miami would probably be given the same prosodic weight objectively: 
5 : tud vata a NÌGHTI (Have you considered a holiday in Miami?) 
dm i; l The doctor is ‘coming to 1 V—— € Mini OR RS tl i 
AORA We perceive the theme as carrying greater prosodic weight when it Is à i [Miami I've BEEN to} [8) 
UU EE ] z d is not (like subject or conjunction, for example) normally at initia In recognizing Miami in [8] as marked theme, therefore, we are noting not only ils prosodic 
ae M item that is no ih "o LATY eser ier A Bis Mi wing exchange: Prominence bul its prominenee by reason of its unusual Position in. the clause. concerned 
i d position in a clause (c/'8.14/). Consider the following (cf 18.20) 
a ; oing to in'vite JÓHN| B: Oh John I've al'ready invired| lb] Fronting of a relatively given predication in concessive clauses can be further seen in 
r QA A: Are you [going ill be used for any structures that have no directly corresponding form without fronting: 
A : In B's response, John is a marked theme and the Terp yea ly do) Criticize him as we may, he has some excellent qualities. 
M ; n d it ni whether or not it carries (as such items commonly Co) a Genius as you may be, you have no right to be rude to your teachers. 
an suchi frontea-ite her 18.20; on fronting with amplificatory tags, see 18.59 A similar analysis might apply to: 
i AE marked focus (cf further 18.20; Say what you will of them, . . . 
D "n ` . . A u P 
Note [c]). PET n inui can be scen in (See 15.39%) Further examples of marked theme: French he's quite good at, "Now he tells 
rd The value of marked theme in DE ee bate has CSV: met, "Tea ] can drink at any time of day’, ‘Hope is all ! CAN do, 
i : ; x: orde a : 
iu comparing the following, where [3-5] have SV B) 
He John is LAzy| (but I think he will heip m rð (4l 
: Although 'John is LAzy| (I think he will help [5] 
aie E Allthough ‘John is LÁZy] .  . [6] : 
um : [Lazy though John fs}. . . ar Grammatical aspects 
I V " i tion on the speaker's par! 
à ; i ; there is no assumpti i " 
H In [3], lazy is new er n ihe fali-risè on lazy. ali implies that the Fronting 
i TP i that the listener knows. In a f the complex nucleus is conditioned by 18.20 Fronting is the term we apply to the achievement of marked theme by 
a a ; information is new; the rise par pou this is the focus. In [5] however, moving into initial position an item which is otherwise unusual there. As we 
ul the dependent status of the dde both with the dependence of the clause saw in 18.19, such a fronted item is frequently an entire sentence element. 
"ER d the simple rise on /azy is compati the hearer already shares the speaker’s The reason for fronting may be to echo thematically what has been 
ees m concerned and the durs p ape benc entirely-implics the contextually given: : 
Mee i John. In [6], making lazy ¢ e ; 
d CENT ee of the information and additionally enables the speaker to ee (You should take up swimming for relaxation) 
M a ee on the operator (cf 18.16) with consequent emphasis on its Dres B [Relaxàtion you 'call it] 
I u : *Seri the food shortage, 
iN ; : : as has become . j 
Ad ae (cf 15.39ff). A further example: ‘Serious as. : biect and verb Alternatively, the item fronted may be the one contextually most demanded: 
i 1 low'; this embodies inversion of subjec 
HR 2 worse news is to follow'; £ e E 
(cf 1822) ; E [wiLson his NAME is] 
i ° Common short adverbials in initial position are often given the minimum An [utter FÒOL she 'made me 'feel| 
i : : $ i . I 
a (onset) thematic marking: [Really 'good MEALS they 'serve at that hoTÉL| 
us UIS (Then he Lér?l It is as if the thematic element is the first thing that strikes the speaker, and 
| "t . iehtier adverbials at / will be somewhat more the rest is added as an afterthought. The possible insertion of a comma in 
H neers Longer and semantically weightier a written English suggests that the nonthematic part is almost an amplificatory 
in ; ij ; heavily marked themes: tag in status (cf 18.59): Wilson, his name is. 
BU j "Suddenly he LEFT] The foregoing have a distinctly informal flavour, but fronting is in no way 
PT ised to the status of bearing a nuclear focus: confined to colloquial speech. It is very common both in speech and in 
E Bt in or they may actually be raised to conventional written material, often serving the function of so arranging 
ue pois dien D E ae Ee E 
à draw attention to i a prec : 
] ked theme can be used to 
Finally, we should note that mar 
Jj 


contrasting pairs, and this often involves separate tone units: That much the jury had thoroughly appreciated. 


mA iisque t's operas| [3] I re[gard as Most of these problems a computer could take in its stride, 
| \véRdil [1] is [splendid in his wAv| [2] but |MOzart’s op | This latter topic we have examined in Chapter 3 and need not 
1 M ‘pure perFiction| [4] : reconsider. 
| Notice the prosodic concord of the fall-rises at [1] and [3]; the one at [2] is 
N 


To this list may be added ten further items of importance. 
; anticipatory of the fall at [4] (cf 18.18). f 
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: The definite items that, this, and these in these examples suggest that the With predications and predication adjuncts in fi - 
A. marked theme in such cases most often expresses given information. it is subjective- verb inversion (cf 18 23) if Wi : " Pd PME 
Aer ut common to find -ing participles fronted in similar information-processing pronoun; pb. € subject is other than a. personal 
E E | circumstances: 
i a ; Into the stifling smoke we 3 ; 
] Sitting at her desk in deep concentration was my sister Flora. She looked Into the pud pcd Mibi cS a SV} 
A as though she had spent a sleepless night. i plunged the desperate mother. [V S] 
A : : f R . n examples like the f i Pea ene f 
o (Cf subject-verb and subject-operator inversion, 18.23f.) relics ollowing, common in journalism, the fronting of the 
i "o p ii s Ps seems largely determined in fact by the desire to give end-focus 
5 o the s ct, à i: ; : s 
á Sli : Note [a] A fronted item, like a fronted pushdown wh-element (cf 11.14/), is sometimes an clement senten su ject, at the same time using (as is normal) the carly part of the 
iu NU from a subordinate clause: ce to 'set the scene": 
; Everything - or nearly everything — that the Labour movement exists to stop the Tories from Addressir " 
, arl; ur movem ig the demonstration was a quite el 
doing Labour will be asked to support the Cabinet in doing. 3 À Á as a quite e derly woman. 
The whole of the italicized part of this example is the object of a nonfinite clause, itself a Shot by nationalist guerrillas were two entirely innocent tourists. 
prepositional object within an infinitive clause within the main clause. Even the cleft ; . . : 
[b] Exceptionally, a part rather than the whole of a clause element may be fronted. Yes-no subject to f ore itself a grammatical focus device (cf 18.2577), is 
questions, for instance (as we have seen in 18.10), have part of the verb phrase only as their J  Ironting: 
thematic component. In the following case, a prepositional phrase equivalent to a postmodifier They ho: 
of the subject complement (but cf 17.49/) acts as theme: ‘Of all the early examples of science i i ie that Herbert Frost would be elected and Frost indeed it 
fiction, the fantastic stories of Jules Verne are the most remarkable." as that topped the poll. 
. [c] Sentences containing direct speech quotations secm to provide an example of a construction N Ao . 
! in which thematic fronting of the direct object is exceptionally easy (cf 18.23): ote Parallelism in fronting often corresponds to contrastive focus in speech. For example: 
1 said: ‘That's a pity.’ ~ "That’s a pity’, I said. I was BORN in London and I shall pig in London. ` 
! But one may propose an alternative analysis, in which the reporting subject and verb (here 7 
Š said) constitute a dependent comment clause (cf 15.53/f) rather than the subject and verb of the . 
A ' sentence. This analysis is urged by the possibility of placing them in the middle of the direct Inversion 
A speech, as a parenthesis: "That, 1 said, ‘sa pity. 18.22 As we have just seen, the fronting of an element is often associated with 
ate isfinoni or é wi 
n m ieri We distinguish two types, consisting respectively in the reversal 
j : o meen and VERB and the reversal of SUBJECT and OPERATOR. 
1 "n i : ince the verb BE as a copula can be simultaneously regarded as verb and 
i a 18.21 A more striking type of fronting is found in the heightened language of rather operator, we have a choice of regarding its placeme j 
ni Ji "peo ting £ ie án inst : : g its placement before the subject as 
S A mannered rhetoric, including the strenuous colourfulness of journalistic ance either of subject-verb or subject-operator inversion. As the 
Y En writing. It is frequently employed to point a parallelism between two parts of examples in 18.23 and 18.24 show, the decision is made according to whether 
aclause or between two related but contrasting parts of neighbourin clauses. BE, in the given construction, is commutable with a ai : 
| P naih nother main verb or with 
i The fronted parts may be prosodically marked as marked theme or marked er operator. 
s in focus, the latter typically with divided focus (cf 18.17), and they may be 
Wy j rammatically any of a wide range of units: : 
i F E ! y y M E Subject-verb inversion 
E Y a (a) Direct object or prepositional complement: 18.23 The clause patterns SVC and SVA (cf10 EEE EAT 
; element in large measure b he Visa ; ^ A 
j , admired, Wy ; ma re because the V is commonly of itself so lacking in 
; His face not many 4 ere enamoured of, while ms character still fewer communicative dynamism: 8 
praise. 
wat A " : y 
AA: b) Subject complement or object complement: SVC: Her oval face was especially remarkabl 
1 j j p y e 
E SVC: Th ai i [1] 
' . . : The sound of the bell grew faint. 
Traitor he has become and traitor we shall call him. SVA: His beloved body lies in a distant [2] 
2 grave. [3] 
pr ah an: i : 
y (c) Predication adjunct; In consequence, where information processing makes it desirable to front 
ue i Defiantly they have spoken but submissively they will accept my terms. the third element concerned, the result would tend to be bathetic or misleading 


if normal order were preserved with the SV, suggesting that a nuclear focus 


He might agree under pressure: willingly he never would. A 
be placed, inappropriately, on the verb (cf 18.13): 


In London I was born and in London I shall die. 
CSV: ? Especially remarkable her oval face was. [1a] 


1 (d) Predication: i 
CSV: ? Faint the sound of the bell grew. Da] 


They have promised to finish the work, and finish it they will. ASV: (?)In a distant grave his beloved body lies En 
: a 


a 


" prae 
me i Tn or oboe Mb ne een 
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n EN verb say, it is possible to have OSV where the O is the substitute so, though 
Bh fa , would tend to read is ie fo ie 
| If these were not to be dismissed i merely vn anne louder, though this is felt by some to be archaic: 
KA $ n erai was’; [2af as g ^ M x 
REIRE I E al as equivalent to *. .. certainly was’, Sar R conv Foetal TET ead ne 
WEE. ' uaia faint’; [3a] as ‘being in prone posture’ (rather than, a D So say the rest of us, 
m , ia Lo d e ~n prie M : š 
BREEN a : curved). In consequence, such fronting naturally carries BLUR And eg More important are CVS, AVS, where the C and A make comparative 
Ha ur that puts S in final position, and indeed it is to achieve end focu reference to something that has preceded: 
AE PT i $ e a AN EN taken: . . 
d n eU. 1 that the fronting is generally undertake [ibl His answer was a disgrace; equally regrettable was his departure 
j i CVS: Especially remarkable was her oval face. [2b] immediately afterwards. 
E MUN. CVS: Faint grew the sound of the bell. [3b] Her face was stony and even stonier was the tone of her voice. 
a | : AVS: In a distant grave lies his beloved body. ! A year ago, two crashes occurred at the corner, and more recently has 
SMS ; 


y These particular examples have a rather mannered tone (poetic in the case 
: of [20] and (3b), but the phenomenon 1s common enough in ordinary 
QU 


informal speech: 


come the news of a third. 


Note — [a] Subject--verb inversions occur with simple present and past tense verbs (contrast £7c 
my brother with * Here is coming my brother), and with cert 
or with very general verbs of motion (come. go, fall, etc). 
[b] Subject-verb inversion does not usually take place in a clause with a personal pronoun alone 
às subject; hence corresponding to some of the examples above we would have Here he is, Here 
he comes, Away he ran, rather than * Here is he, etc. But with contrast of subject, note: 


"re comes 
ain verbs of stance (be, stand, fie, etc) 
Here’s the milkman. 

Here comes my brother. . 

And there at last was the book I'd been looking for. 


j The jets caused a great gust of wind and) off flew their hats. There was she, on the tennis court, while 7 had to work. 
3 ONU MES ( J : Here am J, ill in bed, and you don't seem to care, 
ee a TEES Down came the rain. [e] There is inversion with a pronoun subject followed by post-modification in archaic English; 
ie neo Up went the flag. ; foomatfer di Happy is he who is reconciled with his lot. There is an analogous inversion with verhless clauses: 
j | m ; In these instances with herejthere + be, indeed, it is not simpiy Unlucky the man who hates his work 


i ani E atives 
stylistic choice: there is a sharp difference of meaning from "e se 
with SVA order. Although we must distinguish these from exi 


4 ere H act a close similarit contrast to ASV, the SVA 
y. In ntra: > 
y j (cf 18. 5), there is in fi clos 


Subject-operator inversion 
Inaddition to theinversion in questions, thereare fourcommon circumstances 


I order invites us not merely to put t a z in which the operator precedes the subject. 
i it these adjuncts as referring to specific places. Compare: (a) First we have elliptical clauses with initial so or the corresponding 
pects s f E . 
a : ; — he's come at last. : negatives neither or nor (cf 12.10, 12.17, 12.29): 
y Mo Here's the milkman he’s Eon ehali Reb | l l 
NOI The milkman is here - at the door: ; it all week John saw the accident and so did Mary. [ef. . . and Mary did (so), too.] 

n There's the book I want - I’ve been looking for it all week. m 

m { The book is there ~ by the typewriter. hm John didn't see the accident and { Fe il did Mary. [ef: . . . and 

é ; in ordinary speech but yet whic’ : 

d Further examples which are less common in 


Mary didn't, either] 
equally seem less rhetorically unnatural than [1b], [2b], and [3b]: 


m. i She was angry and so was I. 
Pree inalli i lendour. She wasn’t angry and neither was I. 
eee i d the castle in all its medieval sp : wasn't angry 
qu " D Ther eat the rapid d ds basic planning of the whole operation. He would love to go and so would she. 
M d By Teak ed boy She must come and so must you. 
um "uc kc of its hangar rolled the gigantic aircraft. . He might fail and so might she. 
T " i Equally inexplicable was his behaviour to close friends 


But inversion is less common with certain modal auxiliaries (notably may, 


might, ought), and alternative substitute expressions with normal order are 
preferred: 


j atori ion; cf 18.24 
Subject-verb inversion (as distinct from A Sheen i BA. 
i ject is chi imited to the reporting clau 
h fronted object is chiefly limite finge h i 
sce direct speech (including speech that is ‘thought’) and usually 
where the subject is not a personal pronoun: 


UN : *Please go away' said one child. 'And don't come back’, pleaded 


She might be ill and he might (be) too. 


Initial so in elliptical clauses may be followed by normal order when focus is 


nother. A "ed 
Whatever shall I do now? wondered Fred, remembering — too late 


the appointment he had missed. 


; : id 
tion, and in ordinary speech, VS wou 
J also 18.2 [c) and 14.20, 14.29). With the 


This is something of a literar | 
usually be replaced by SV (cf also 18.20 Note 


required on the operator rather than the subject, though so is then liable to 
be mistaken for a conjunct (c/8.1 34ff): 


(You asked me to leave) and [so I Dip} [undoubtedly conjunct in: *and 
so I |pip['] 
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Compare also the subjunct so in: 


(He wanted to leave) and [so did i| 
More formally '(He wanted to leave,) as did I’; cf (c) below. 
(b) Secondly, we have S-op inversion where a phrase of negative form or 


meaning is fronted (cf 10.58/): 


Least of all is it in our interest to open negotiations now. 
At no time must this door be left unlocked. 


Contrast: 


At certain times this door may be left pue 
*At certain times may this door be left unlocked. 


Further examples: . 
He refused to apologize. Nor would he offer any explanation. 


e started speaking when heckling broke out. 


g cere d speaking when heckling broke out.) 


(contrast: He had scarcely starte 
Only in this way is it possible to explain their actions. 
In this way alone 
As well as with adverbials, we may have inve 
of negative form or meaning: 
Not a single book Had he read that month. 
Only one more point will I make. 


rsion also with object phrases 


(c) Thirdly, we have S-op inversion in comparative clauses when the S is 


not a personal pronoun: 
Oil costs less than would atomic energy. — 
(cf: Oil costs less than it did ~ *. . . did it) 


I spend more than do my friends. 
She looks forward, as does her secretary, 


building. 
With as, inversion is possibl 
correlative a5: 


(?) She was as delighted with the suggestion as was he. 
They go to concerts fi requently, as do I. 


to the completion of the 


e with a pronoun subject, especially if there is no 


i i é ition and 
(d) Finally, S-op inversion occurs in subordinate clauses of condition a 


concession (cf 15.33/f), especially in rather formal usage: 


she would grieve at the changes. 


ae they would be justifiably indignant. 


Were we to withdraw our support, 
Had I known, I would have gone to her. 

i r lease let me know. 
Should you change your plans, p Aa 
Even had the building been open, we would not have entered 


i i find 
It is to be noted that with negative clauses of this form we do not 


contraction: 


Notc 


18.25 
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Were she not so handicapped, we would take her to the Alps. 
(Cf: *Weren't she so handicapped . . .) 


[a] With examples like the following, the inversion involves the main verb rather than the 
operator: 
So absurd was his manner that everyone stared, 
This is shown by the fact that a whole verb phrase could replace was: 
So absurd had been his manner that everyone stared. 
Yet S-op inversion can also occur here: ‘So absurd did his manner seem... In older English in 
any event, S-op inversion occurred without a preceding negative and some instances continue to 
be used in very formal style: 
He invested the money - and bitterly did he come to regret it. 
Often had she intended to speak of this. 
In addition, there are a few examples in more common use but where the inverted expression is 
frozen and idiomatic: 
Far be it from me to condemn him in any way. 
This example of course has a negative implication, as is shown by the nonassertive form of the 
final adverbial. 
[b] If an initial negative item is the vehicle for only a local negation (c/ 10.66), no S-op inversion 
is possible. Thus, with the sentence adjunct (c//8.36) in: 
Not without reason, Charles had flown into a rage. 
[= ‘He had flown into a rage and it was not without reason] 
Contrast, with predication adjunct (c/ 8.27): 
Not without reason had Charles flown into a rage. 
[= ‘He hadn't flown into a rage without reason’] 
Analogously : 
Very rarely, Mary received letters from her brother. 
[= ‘She received letters, but very rarely’) 
Very rarely did Mary receive letters from her brother. 
[= ‘She didn't receive letters very often’) 
[e] For many speakers (especially in AmE), the subjunct nor cannot follow and or but, though 
fewer object to its following the latter: 
(2) We could not hear the soprano, but nor could some friends who were nearer the front. 
The item nor (cf 13.40) usually follows a clause that is negative in form or meaning, but in very 
formal usage this restriction does not obtain: 
Veronica Taubman's oration was magnificent. Nor could anyone fail to be impressed by 
both her learning and her wit. 


Cleft and pseudo-cleft sentences 

In 18.20, we looked at examples of fronting where no other grammatical 
change was involved beyond the movement of the fronted item. For example, 
the direct object in: 


His callousness I shall ignore. [1] 


This might occur in a discussion of the bases on which the speaker proposes 
to criticize an opponent. 

We now turn to devices for giving prominence to such an item as in [1] by 
more elaborate grammatical means, involving the division of the sentence 
into two clauses, each with its own verb: 


It is his callousness that I shall ignore. [2] 
What I shall ignore is his callousness. [3] 
The thing I shall ignore is his callousness. [4] 
His callousness is something I shall ignore. [5] 
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By reason of the division, these constructions have been called ‘cleft 
sentences’; though we shall distinguish the CLEFT SENTENCE proper, as in (2], 
(rom the PSEUDO-CLEFT sentence represented most typically by [3]. Although 
they are syntactically more complex than sentences with mere fronting, cleft 
sentences are in general less rhetorically obtrusive. It should not be thought, 
however, that they are merely stylistic variants. Each of the five examples, 
[1 5], carries distinct implications, especially in relation to piven and new. 


Cleft sentences 

Of the four construction types [2 - 5] in 18.25, it is [2] that is the most flexible 
in what it will permit to be fronted. Moreover, its form, comprising the 
subject pronoun ir as an empty theme, followed by the verb be, makes it 
natural to achieve focus on the item that follows: in effect, end-focus within 


an SVC clause: 
It is his CÀLlousness. 


For this reason, while very common in spoken English, the construction is 
particularly convenient in writing, since it provides unerring guidance to the 
reader in silently assigning appropriate prosody. But the cleft sentence does 
not of itself indicate what the appropriate prosody is. Essentially, the cleft 
sentence indicates divided focus (c/18.17), and which of the two focused 
items is dominant (ie new) will depend on the context. 


A: You should [criticize his cALlousness| 
B: [No, it is his ckLIousness] that I shall ig|NÓRE| 
[callousness given, ignore new] 

A: You should iginore his disHOnesty| 
B: |No, it is his CÀLIousness that J shall igNÓRE| 
[callousness new, ignore given] 


[a] Despite the obvious similarities between the thar-clauses in cleft sentences and the nominal 
that-clauses of 15.3/f, the two are quite distinct (cf 18.28). 
[b) Objection is sometimes made to the habit (especially perhaps in BrE radio and television 
news) of using the cleft sentence structure with an item that might be less obtrusive with simple 
fronting. Thus, in place of the following, where a time adjunct is made thematic, not because it 
is given, but merely as scene-setting to the weightier information that is to come: 

Late last night a group of terrorists attacked an army post. 
we might hear in a news broadcast: 

It was late last NIGHT that a group of terrorists . . . 
This conveys unwarrantably the impression that the fact of the attack was known to the hearer 
but not the time at which it had taken place. The habit can be defended in that an adjunct 
(especially of time or place) is a fitting scene-setting and that it is this function that the cleft 
structure emphasizes. There is a comparable stylistic cliché to be found in conventional 
narrative. In place of a straightforward sentence such as: 

When Harry returned that night, he found that his wife was very troubled. 
a rather mannered form of writíng might have (cf 17.3 Note): 

It was a very troubled wife that greeted Harry on his return that night. 
[c] Subject pronouns other than if sometimes occur: 

(No,) that was the pÓctor I was speaking to. 

Those are my FEET you're treading on. 

He was a real GÉNius that invented this. 
In each of these, we could find divided focus (c/ 18.17), with a rising tone on speaking, treading, 


and this. 


18.27 
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The flexibility of the cleft sentence device can be seen in the e 

different parts can be highlighted. Consider the sentence: 
John wore a white suit at the dance last hight. 

From this, four cleft sentences can be derived. 


assume that the aim in e 
relatively ‘piven’: 


ase with which 


rs In the following, we shall 
ach case is to make the second focus subsidiary as 


S as focus: 


Tt was JÒ who ee ite 'sui 
JÒHN ibut wore a "white 'suit at the DANCE "last night] 


O, as focus: 

H was a [white sÜrr (that) John 'wore at the DANCE "last 'night| 
Asime as focus: 

It was |last NIGHT (that) John 'wore a ‘white 'suit at the DANCE| 
A position as focus: 


fk was at the [DÀ NCE that 'John ‘wore a 'white SUIT ‘last ‘night 
was the |DANC (tha ) John wore a ‘white as 

nite SU z 
se 1 S E t IT at "last night] 


Two other clause elements can marginally act 


sentérice: as the initial focus of a cleft 


O; as focus: 
?It's me (that) he gave the book. 


But more usually O; would be replaced by a prepositional phrase: 


It's me he gave the book to. 
It's to me that he gave the book. 


C, as focus: 
It’s dark green that we've painted the kitchen. 


oa ae eons (except informally in Irish English) on the use 
s 1s Junction, especially with the verb be at the 

end of th È 
clause and especially when C; is realized by an adjective phrase: TAE 


It’s a genius that he is. 
?It's a lecturer that Iam now. 
?It's very tall you are. 


But, without these restrictions, C, can be acceptable: 
It was a doctor that he eventually became, 


nt does no as focus, ust as it does not occur as a wh- 
The V element do s not occur at all 
element (cf 2.50): 


* Tt 1 
It's wore that John a white suit at the dance. 


Informally, we sometimes find a predication fronted in 


à cleft sentence, the 


pi 
E 
y 
Bea 
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p 
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Note 
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V element made nonfinite and then subsequently replaced by doin the second 
clause; examples like the following are regarded, however, as stylistically 
awkward (again except in informal Irish English): 


Iit was teach English in a school that he did at that time. 
It was teaching English in a school that he was doing at that timc. 


As it spying on us he is? 


[a] If the initial focal item is a personal pronoun, it may informally be in (he objective case even 
though it is in fact a subject tof the that-clause) and the usage is hence widely condemned : 
they 
she ; 
It was her that gave the signal. 
?them 


Compare with fronting within the matrix clause; ‘She it was that gave the signal’. 
[b] Though the verb form in the first clause of a cleft sentence is usually simple present or past, 
forms with modals are perfectly possible: 
It may be his father that you're thinking of. 
It would have been at that time that he went to live in Wisconsin. 
Decision between present and past, however, is somewhat complicated. Where the verb of the 
second clause is present, that of the first will be present: 
It is novels that Miss Williams enjoys reading. 
* [t was novels that Miss Williams enjoys reading. 
Cf: Was it novels that you said Miss Williams enjoys reading? 
Where the second verb is past, the first can always be past: 
It was novels that Miss Williams enjoyed as a pastime. 
It was as a pastime that Miss Williams enjoyed reading novels. 
But the first verb may be in the present where the persons concerned are st 
concerned still familiar in the participants" experience: 
It is Miss Williams that enjoyed reading novels as a pastime. 
It is these very novels that Miss Williams enjoyed reading as a pasttime. 
*It is as a pastime that Miss Williams enjoyed reading novels. 
[c] The cleft sentence structure can be used in questions, exclamations, 
we italicize the first focal item: 
Was it for this that we suffered and toiled? 
Who was it who interviewed you? 
What a glorious bonfire it was you made! 
He told me that it was because he was ill that they decided to return. 
[d) It should be clear that in singling out an item for highlighting in the cleft sentence, 
presuppositions are entailed. Thus beside ‘Bill didn't come to the party’, we can have: 
It was Bill that didn't come to the party. [11 
It wasn't Bill that came to the party. [2] 
In [1], it is suggested that a memory search is trying to identi 
concerned with converse reflections on who had in fact been present. 


ill living or the objects 


and subordinate clauses; 


strong 


ify a missing guest, while [2] is 


The second clause in a cleft sentence is obviously similar in structure to a 
restrictive relative clause; and yet (as we shall see below) there are 
considerable differences. Examples above show that pronouns used in 
relative clauses (who, that, ‘zero’ pronoun) are also used to introduce cleft 
sentences. Also suggestive of the relative clause js the fronting of the pronoun; 
moreover, as in relative clauses, the pronoun can be fronted from a position 
in a prepositional phrase, or from a pushdown (cf 11.18) position in a noun 


clause as object: 
It's the girl that I was complaining about. [ie not the boy] 


Note 
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Its next week's match that he’s hoping to attend. [/e not this week's] 
It's this watch I said I would let you have. [ie not that] 


There dre differences from relative clauses, however, in that the wh-forms 

MSN He ii in comparison with that and zero. Although Po 

ine roe sentences (it 5 Uncle Bill whose address I lost), whom and 
ch are only marginally possible, and it is virtually impossible to use we 

or which preceded by a preposition. Thus: oat 


It was the dog to which I gave the water. 


panies only aa sentence containing a postmodifying relative clause 
are She was the woman to whom I 

he wc gave the water), and not as a cl 
sentence. Characteristic intonation is also different: "n 


It was the DOG I gave the wáTer to| [cleft sentence] 


It 
ba] was the dog I gave the wArer to| [SVC sentence, the C being the 
italicized noun phrase incorporating a relative clause] 


A raer RA between the postmodifying relative clause and the clause 
dk ingt 1e first focused element in cleft sentences is the ability of the latter 
ave as its antecedent (ie the first focused element) not only an element 


realized by a noun ph : ae 
phrase: x% phrase but an adjunct realized by a clause or prepositional 


Jt was because he was ill (that) we decided to return. 
It was in Séptember (that) I first noticed it. 


XE such a construction, where there is no noun-phrase antecedent 
ma es inappropriate the use of the term ‘pronoun’ for the linking word that. 
1 È A a a wh-relative pronoun cannot be used in cleft sentences 
cused element is an adjunct, and where con 
sequ 
not have a strict ‘pronominal’ status: SAPTA o 


*It was because he was ill which we decided to return. 


Menti i 
ais GE be i is two further contrasts between relative clauses and the type of ‘annex’ 
curs in cleft sentences. One is the possibility, i ili i 
‘that . ity, in familiar English, of omitti 
as subject in a cleft sentence, but not as subject of a relative clause: Bec aN 
" It was the President himself spoke to me. , 
e other i 
her is that cleft sentences may have a proper noun as a focus element, whereas restrictive 


relative clauses cannot have a proper nasana n us Ir s Chelsea (that) he lives in 
proper noun as an antecedent elsea (th 
t hi Thus /t's Chelsea ( ) he li 


Pseudo-cleft sentences 
bus RARE sentence is another device whereby, like the cleft sentence 
proper the construction can make explicit the division between given and 
à d: of the communication. It is essentially an SVC sentence with a 
on relative clause as subject or complement (cf 15.8/). It thus differs 
HRS is Me cleft e in being completely accountable in terms of 
ries of main clause and subordinate clause discu: i 

t ssed in Chapter 10 
(and ¢f 18.26, Note [a]). The following are virtually synonymous id i 
focus upon rest: i POS 
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It's a good rest that you need most. 

A good rest is what you need most. 
‘The pseudo-eleft sentence occurs more typically, however, with the wAr-clause 
as subject, since it can thus present a climax in the complement: 

What you need most is à good rest. 
It is less restricted than (he cleft sentence (but cf 18.30) in one respect, since, 
through use of the substitute verb do, it more freely permits marked focus to 
fall on the predication: 


What he’s done is (to) spoil the whole thing. 
What John did to his suit was (to) ruin it. 
What I'm going to do to him is (to) teach him a lesson. 


In each of these, we would have an anticipatory focus on the do item, the 
main focus coming at normal end-focus position. Thus:*. . .DÓNE... THING’. 
The complement of these sentences is normally in the form of an infinitive 
clause (with or without to). When the verb in the wh-clause has progressive 
aspect, however, the complement (except in the case of be going to) matches 
it with an -ing clause (cf 18.27): 
What I’m doing is teaching him a lesson. 
The constraints are the same as for the pro-predicational do; cf 12.21. 


Occasionally, such matching of the two verbs is extended to verbs in the 
perfective aspect, which can have as their counterpart an -ed clause: 


(2) What he's done is spoilt the whole thing. 


This last type is, however, of doubtful acceptability, and instances of it may 
indeed be interpreted as ellipted forms of an alternative construction 
involving apposition: 


What he’s done is ((this): he’s) spoilt the whole thing. 


In some respects, the pseudo-cleft sentence is more limited than the cleft 
sentence proper. It is indeed only with what-clauses that we can make a 
direct comparison (or choice) between the two constructions. Clauses with 
who, where, and when are sometimes acceptable, but mainly when the wh- 
clause is subject complement: 


Here is where the accident took place, 
(In) Autumn is when the countryside is most beautiful. 
(2) The police chief was who I meant. 


Clauses introduced by whose, why, and how do not easily enter into the 
pseudo-cleft sentence construction at all: 


* With a Scottish accent is how he talked. 
?* Why we decided to return was because he was ill. 


To compensate for these restrictions, there are numerous ‘paraphrases’ of the 
pseudo-cleft construction involving noun phrases of general reference in 
place of the wh-item. Thus beside the cleft: 


Note 
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It must have been the manager that spoke to you. 
we have a noun phrase in place of the pseudo-cleft: 
The person who spoke to you must have been the manager 


So also: 


Somebody I particularly like is John, 
The way you should go is via Cheltenham. 
The way we make a cake is by following mother's reci pe. 


The reason we decided that 
| ea o. 3 3 
to return was he was ill. 


because (informaly 
The place ( where) the accident happened is here. 


The time when the countryside is most beautiful is (in) autumn 
The hour at which she must make her decision was fast a pproaching 


Compare: 


The hour was fast approaching at which she must make her decision. 
See further 18.39. 


[a] The device of general antecedent i 
t is also fe E 5 
available: so found where a corres] 
The thing] , ,. 
What - T like about Join is her sense of humour, 


ponding pscudo-cleft is fully 


[b] The cleft and pseudo-cleft types can cooccur. For example: 
What it was you asked for was a ticket to Brighton, Did you mean Birmingham? 


Postponement 


It will beclear from the examples in the foregoing sections that one important 
VU Hd d difference between the two types of cleft construction is that 
x ile the cleft sentence with if is often used to put the main focus near the 
d E Edi a the pseudo-cleft is chiefly used to postpone the focus 
position. In this respect it is often i iti i assi 
ed n competition with the passive 
The manufacturers tested the device. 


Focus is placed on the noun ph 
I phrase the manufacturers by mea i 
in [1] and by means of the pseudo-cleft in [2]: : ESI TE 


The device was tested by the manufacturers. (1 
The people who tested the device were the manufacturers. [2] 


It should be noted that [2] presu 
pposes that the hearer k i 
taken place; with [1] this is not so. Hace d 


Note 
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Given the importance of end focus (c/18.3), it is not surprising de 
English has numerous resources to enable us to phrase a sentence in pr a 
way as to ensure the distribution of information according to our wishes. 
There are, for example, lexical and grammatical devices which reverse the 


order of roles: 


An uncle, three cousins, and two brothers benefited from the will. 
{ The will benefited an uncle, three cousins, and two brothers. 

An unidentified blue liquid was in the bottle. 

The bottle contained an unidentified blue liquid. 

A red sports car was behind the bus. 

The bus was in front of a red sports car. 


The items or sequences in italics are converses; ie they express the same 
meaning, but with a reversal of the order of participants. The second d 
in each pair will be generally preferable, since the element wit the ps nite 
meaning, containing given information, would normally not take end-focus. 


iprocity expressed by certain terms such as 
married to, where reversing the order of the 
he construction : 


A special case of converseness is the relation of rec 
similar to, different from, near (to), far from, opposite, € 
participants preserves the essential meaning without any other change in t 

My house is opposite the hotel. = The hotel is opposite my house. 
A more complex relation of converseness is illustrated by: 

The dealer sold the car to my friend. 

hs friend bought the car from the dealer. | 

Compare also rent to/rent from, lend (to) [borrow from, give (to) /receive from. 


i ostponement : 
UM RR the passive voice provides a convenient way of 
postponing the agentive subject by turning it into the agent in a pd 
construction (cf 3.637). We thus reverse the active order of the agentive an 
affected elements (cf 10.19) where the agentive requires end focus: 


A: Who makes these tablemats? 
x a 


M ^ 
b ^ 
M ^ 
Ne 
zx 

M 
id M 
^ M 


P4 `a : 
B: They are made by my sister-in-law. 


ce for end-focus (in this instance, coinciding with end-weight) can 


A preferen 
s ive constructions that are in themselves 


even override an aversion to pass 
rather awkward (cf 16.14): 


The regulations were taken advantage of by all the tramps and down- 
and-outs in the country. 


A finite clause as subject is also readily avoided by switching from the active 
to the passive voice: 


That he was prepared to go to such lengths astounded me. 
I was astounded that he was prepared to go to such lengths. 


Note 
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It was pointed out in 18.27 that the V element cannot be focused in the cleft- 
sentence construction. Where such focus is desirable with an intransitive 
verb, end-focus is easily achieved; with a transitive verb, it can be achieved 
by the use of the passive, provided that the agent can be ignored as either 
given or otherwise dispensable (c/3.71). Thus in place of: 


But our [scientists ‘finally SOLVED ‘all ‘these problems] 
we can have, ignoring the noun phrase our scientists: 
But [all these 'problems were ‘finally sóLvEp[ 


The passive can also ensure a smooth crescendo of communicative dynamism 
with ditransitive verbs by making the indirect object thematic. Thus, after 
"Marion performed well for the judges', we might hear: 


They a|warded her the prize| 


But both they and her are obviously ‘given’ and there is thus a break in the 
crescendo of new information between the subsidiary awarded and the focal 
prize. Such a break is avoided in the alternative passive, now ignoring the 
active subject they: 


She was a|warded the PRizE| 


fa] It should be noted that the principle of end-focus applies just as much to the ordering of 
clauses within a sentence as to the ordering of elements within a clause. The principle of end- 
focus also has its analogue at sentence level in the principle of RESOLUTION (cf 14.37). 
[b] The passive of have is rarely used, but when it occurs, the verb has a transitive meaning 
usually absent from the active. Compare: 

(People) have little satisfaction from pop music. 
with the following examples which combine existential there (cf 18.45) with the passive: 

There's little satisfaction to be had from pop music. 

I wanted to buy sherry but there was none to be had. 
[c] Together with the phenomenon of discontinuous noun phrases (cf'18.39), the following textual 
example uses the passive to enable no mention to be thematized and the police to be focused (at 
some cost in possible misunderstanding of the written form of the sentence): 

No mention is made in the report of the police. 

[=They make no mention of the police in the report.] 


Extraposition 


Extraposition of a clausal subject 

Postponement which involves the replacement of the postponed element by 
a substitute form is termed EXTRAPOSITION. It operates almost exclusively on 
subordinate nominal clauses. The most important type of extraposition is 
that of a clausal subject ~ ie a subject realized by a finite or nonfinite clause. 
The subject is moved to the end of the sentence, and the normal subject 
position is filled by the anticipatory pronoun it. The resulting sentence thus 
contains two subjects, which we may identify as the POSTPONED SUBJECT (the 
one which is notionally the subject of the sentence) and the ANTICIPATORY 
SUBJECT (it). A simple rule for deriving a sentence with subject extraposition 
from one of more orthodox ordering is: 


, subject + predicate ~ it + predicate + subject 


i» "iG grias am BE Pci go : 
et enero atre yere POI e aba e 
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i Í 
LI ET Thus: vachi ; 
n | | Teaching her to drive turned out to be quite en joyable 
- MA i To bear him say that + surprised me ~ It | surprised me + to hear Getting the equipment loaded was casy. 
him say that aaoi Y A 
Vxtraposition of -ing clauses is in fact uncommon outside informal speech 


i i | But it is worth emphasizing that for clausa] subjects (though ¢/ 18.34) the Compare: 


postponed position is more usual than the canonical position before the verb is ; ; 
It was easy getting the equipment loaded. 


(cf 10.26). Examples are: 


E : ; Some common informal ex: STE: 
m ; Type SVC: Itis a pleasure fo teach her. : on informal examples are: 
iW Type SVA: — lt was on the news that income tax is to be lowered. It's no use telling him that, 
(UE Type SV: It doesn't matter what you do. It wouldn't be any good trying to catch the bus. 


Type SVO: It surprised me to hear him say that. 


The -ing cl: 1 TE 
Type SVOC: lt makes her happy to see of hers enjoying themselves. clause often shows itself incompletely adapted to the extraposition 


construction, notably by being resistant to bearing the main information 


may say that the extraposition is obligatory. With be, this type of extraposition is used for 
expressions of possibility and (especially) for reflective questions: 

1t may be that she no longer trusts you. 

Could it be that you left the keys in your office? 
Other characteristics of the verbs entering into this category are presented in 18.36. 
[b] Clauses with extraposed subject must be distinguished from superficially similar clauses in 
which it is a personal pronoun or empty ‘prop’ subject: /t's good to eat (ie ‘This (fish, etc) is good 


i Type SF: tis said that she slipped arsenic into his tea. focus. Rather than: 
ji [cf Note [a] 
Type SV ass C: It was considered impossible for anyone to escape. It's fun being a HÒsTess| 
; ; ; a we hear: 

POR Note (aj For certain constructions which have al] the appearance of clausal extraposition (/t seems/ 
$ e ij oy appears] happenedichanced]etc), the corresponding nonextraposed version does not occur. For It’s FON being a hostess} 

sit a example, there is no sentence * That everything is fine seems to correspond with It seems that 

$ A everything is fine, nor do we find * That she slipped arsenic into his tea is said. In such cases, we with main focus on the first ele : ae 
ment of the predicate. In writin i 
: g, this example 


could well be punctuated as: 
It's fun, being a hostess. 


We might conclude from this that the participial clause has just as much 


affinity with a noun-phrase tag (cf : : j i 
i g (cf 18.59; eg: He's a d ine, 
as with a genuine extraposed subject. Lee) 


to cat’); it’s lovely weather to go fishing (cf 19.32f). 


i 
n : [c] J and when-clauses behave very much like extraposed subjects in sentences like: 
Y It would be a pity if we missed the show. 
Bi h i [c It is a pity that we missed the show] 
à d : It'll be a great day when you win the sweepstake. Extraposition of a clausal object 
i à i It is doubtful in each case, however, whether the clause could act as subject, although it could 18.35 When the object is an -ing cl : 
EU) act as initial adverbial clause: If we missed the show, it would be a pity (cf 10.9/f). On balance, d x & clause In SVOC and SVOA clause types, it can 
: therefore, these appear to be adverbials rather than extraposed subjects, Contrast: For us to miss undergo extraposition; when it is a to-infinitive clause or a that-clause, i 
i the show would be a pity ~ It would be a pity for us to miss the show. must do so; se, 1t 


[d] Another marginal case is the ‘phrasal extraposition’ of Jr's two hundred miles from Boston to 
New York, where the prepositional phrase sequence, if fronted, could act cither as subject or as 
adverbial: From Boston to New York (it) is two hundred miles. 


You must find ít exciting working here. 
Cf: You must find working here exciting. 


Compare also: /t's Wednesday today ; Today (it) is Wednesday (cf 10.15). SVOC 4 Working here is exciting. 
|j , [e] While the extraposed clause can only rarely be a nominal relative in type SV, it is even rarer I made it my objective to settle the matt 
Y with SVC: Whoever said that was wrong but * Jt was wrong whoever said that. In examples like It’s Cf. *I mad l dist zb » 
a mystery why she did it/how he does it, the wh-clauses are best regarded as indirect interrogatives; € to settle the matter my prime objective. 
; of 14.33. To settle the matter was my prime objective. 

3 ki (f] The it used in extraposition is called ‘anticipatory if because of its pronominal correspondence Contrast: Y made settling the matter my prime objective 

D A to a later item. But informationally, this it is similar in effect to prop it (cf 6.17), as in “Zt started *I made it my prime objective settling the : 

i i to rain’ which likewise enables us to end the clause at a focal point. Contrast Rain was starting. n S ne matter, 


à Compare also Jt was snowing beside Snow was falling. Lowe irto you ihar the jury ted 
acquitted me. 
Cf: *Lowe that the jury acquitted me to you. 


Contrast: I owe my acquittal to you. [with corresponding 


Extraposition of -ing clauses SVOA aA 

i 18.34 Although we mentioned (18.33) that extraposition is usual for clausal subjects, S hi noun alizatio n] 

| j there is an exception with -ing clauses which occur very naturally in ordinary pos ing put mE his head that she was a spy. 
subject position: f: "Something put that she was a spy into his head. 


Something put the idea of her being a spy into his head. 


8 

4 issinging 

5 She wants 

6 do you use 

7 yourr sitting 

8 | dont understand 

9 I'm going ... Are you coming 

10 does your father finish 

11 I'm not listening 

12 He's/He is cooking 

13 doesn’t usually drive ... 
usually walks 

14 doesnt like ... She prefers 


UNIT 9 


9.1 
3 Hes got a new job. 
4 Have you got an umbrella? 


5 We've got a lot of work to do. 


6 | haven't got your phone 
number. 

7 Has your father got a car? 

8 How much money have we 
got? 

9.2 

2 | don't have many clothes. 

3 Does Tom have a brother? 

4 How many children do they 
have? 

5 Do you have any questions? 

6 Sam doesn’t have a job. 


2 He's gota bike. or He hasa 
bike. 

3 He hasn't gota dog. or He 
doesn't have a dog. 

4 He's gota mobile phone. or 
He has a mobile phone. 

5 He hasn't got a watch. or 
He doesnt have a watch. 

6 He's got two brothers and 
a sister. or He has two 
brothers and a sister. 

7 lve got a dog. / | have a dog. 
or | haven't got a dog. / I 
don't have a dog. 

8 I've got a bike. / | have a bike. 
or |havent got a bike. / | 
don't have a bike. 

9 (Example answer) Vve got 
a brother anda sister. or | 
have a brother and a sister. 


9.4 

3 has 6 don't have 
4 don't have 7 doesnt 

5 have have 

9.5 


2 *5got / has got a lot of friends 
3 hasn't got a key 

4 havent got much time 

5 has got six legs 

6 havent got a job 


UNIT 10 


10.1 

2 Jackand Kate were at/in the 
cinema. 

3 Sue was at the station. 

4 Mrand Mrs Hall were in/at a 
restaurant. 

5 Ben wason the beach / on a 
beach / at the beach / at the 
seaside. 

6 (Example answer) |wasat 
work. 


10.2 

2 IS... Was 6 ‘re/are 

3 'm/am 7 Was 

4 was 8 was 

5 were 9 are... were 
10.3 


2 wasnt... was 

3 was... were 

4 ‘Were Kate and Ben at the 
party? ‘Kate was there, but 
Ben wasn’t’ or ‘Kate wasn't 
there, but Ben was’ 

5 were 

6 weren't ... were 


10.4 

2 Was your exam difficult? 

3 Where were Sue and Chris 
last week? 

4 How much was your new 
camera? 

5 Why were you angry 
yesterday? 

6 Was the weather nice last 
week? 


Key to Exercises 


UNIT 11 

11.1 

2 opened 

3 started ... finished 

4 wanted 

5 happened 

6 rained 

7 enjoyed ... stayed 

8 died 

11.2 

2 saw 8 thought 
3 played 9 copied 
4 paid 10 knew 
5 visited 11 put 

6 bought 12 spoke 
7 went 

11.3 

2 got 9 checked 
3 had 10 had 

4 left 11 waited 
5 drove 12 departed 
6 got 13 arrived 
7 parked 14 took 
8 walked 

11.4 

2 lost her keys 

3 met her friends 

4 bought a newspaper 

5 went to the cinema 

6 atean orange 

7 hada shower 

8 came (to see us) 


11.5 

2-6 Example answers 

| got up late yesterday. 

| met some friends at lunchtime. 
| went to the supermarket. 

i phoned a lot of people. 

| lost my keys. 


UNIT 12 


12.1 

2 didn't work 

3 didn't go 

4 didnt have 

5 didnt do 

12.2 

2 Did you enjoy the party? 

3 Did you have a good holiday? 
4 Did you finish work early? 

5 Did you sleep well last night? 


285 
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i ye to teach 
The construction type She’s a pleasure to i dede " 
Wherc the extraposed clause of 18.33 is of type SVC and comprises an ore 
or prepositional complement, the noun phrase concerned can sometimes be 
fronted to become the theme in place of it. For example: 


To teach Elizabeth is a pleasure. 
~ It is a pleasure to teach Elizabeth. (cf 18.33) 
~ Elizabeth is a pleasure to teach. 
Compare also: 
It's impossible to deal with him. ~ He's impossible to pus Hen 
It's easy/difficult to beat them. ~ They're easy/difficu t to a 
It’s fun (for us) to be with Margaret. ~ Margaret is l'un (for us) to 
with. 
This thematic fronting does not apply to all constructions of the same kind. 
For instance, with: 


„_ frare find 
It's | to jd them. 


there is no corresponding: 


find 
*They are > to f} 
(See further 16.72/) 


There is a similar construction for be sure, be certain, seem, appear, 46 ns 
be known, etc, except that in these cases the corresponding edet a 
anticipatory it requires a that-clause, not a to-infinitive c A 
also that it is the subject of the extraposed clause that is fronted: 


It’s certain that we'll forget the ~ Me certain to forget the 
address. 
address. 
It seems that you've made a mistake. ~ You seem to have made a 
mistake. 
Itis known that he's a coward. — He’s known to be a coward. 


i i e 
[a] A combination of the movement explained in 18.33-34 permits a valuable ae ee 
forms adjusting the development of communicative dynamism and the assignment o 
as desired. Thus along with the canonical SVC sentence: 
is violin is deLiGHTful| 
To play ‘Mozart on ‘this violin is : : : "erm 
we have three further possibilities. First, with ordinary it extraposition: 
is dellightful to ‘play ‘Mozart on ‘this vioLiN| ; ] 
Sonus jut thematization of the object Mozart in the extraposed clause, we emphasize even 
more the properties of the violin: TRES 
Mozart is delightful to 'play on 'this vioLiN . . he 
un with thematization of the prepositional complement, we switch attention to 
properties of Mozart's music: i . " 
This vio'lin is de'lightful to ‘play MOzart 'on NU m 
The shining relations of the adjective can perhaps be scen more clearly in the following 
This (jug is pirficult to pour CREAM ipod l 
Cream is Difficult to pour out of this JUG . . dm 
The lode implies difficulties with the jug (perhaps its spout is too narrow); the latter impli 
difficulties with cream (perhaps it is too thick). 


18.37 


Note 
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[b] We must make a clear distinction hetween the type of thematic fronting discussed here 
(where the item assumes maximally ‘given’ status) and the fronting discussed in 18,20f, where 
the item retains its nonsubjeet status grammatically and is given greater rhetoric 
Contrast the following pairs: 
f IMozart is de'lightful to play on this vioLiN| 
A IMOzart] it is delightful to play on this VIOLIN| 
Elizabeth is a ‘pleasure to TEACH| 
ElLizabeth] it is a [pleasure to TEACH 
A slighter but somewhat corresponding difference occurs between $ 
In the garden there is a sundial, In the garden is a sundial, 
Sec 18.23, 18.45ff. 
[e] With be certain, be sure, a personal subject can be followed by either a to-infinitive cl 
an -ing clause, but there is a crucial difference in meaning: 
Janet is eg is be put on the committee. [The speaker is confident] 
sure of being put on the committee. [Janet is confident] 
[d] The construction type 'She is a pleasure to teuch' has been called ‘Tough Movement’ by 


reason of canonical (if rather informal) examples involving the adjective rough, as in Me's a tough 
man to argue with. 


al emphasis. 


ause OF 


Postponement of object in S/OC and SVOA clauses 
When the object is a long and complex phrase, final placement for end-focus 


or end-weight is possible in SVOC and SVOA clause types. This does not 
involve an it-substitution. 


(a) Shift from SVO,C, order to SVC,O, order: 


They pronounced guilty every one of the accused. 
He had called an idiot the man on whose judgment he now had to rely. 


(b) Shift from SVO,A to SVAO,: 


I confessed to him all my worst defects. 

We heard from his own lips the story of how he had been stranded 
Jor days without food. 

She dragged (right) in(side) the two heavy boxes of chemicals. 


We cannot set (totally) aside a whole system of rules devised by 
Congress itself. 


The fact that we are disturbing the normal order in such clauses is indicated 
by a tendency to adopt a different intonation pattern. Thus the movement 


forward of the C or A is usually accompanied by the assignment to it of a 
marked (subsidiary) focus (cf 18.17): 


He had [called an piot his 'best FRIEND] 
She |pulled to 'one sípE the 'heavy cüntain| 


Compare: 


He had [called his ‘best ‘friend an ipiot| 
She [pulled the 'heavy ‘curtain to ‘one sipg| 


The sentence He had called an idiot his best friend need not of course involve movement; with 


unaltered SVOC we would understand that an idiot was his best friend. 
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p Discontinuous noun phrases 
7 : 2 à 
"i Objects and paraphrases l ^655P). the indirect object precedes the 18.39 Sometimes only part of an element is postponed. The most commonly 
‘ i 18.38 Inditransitive complementation (cf 16.55), : affected part is the postmodification of a noun phrase, and the units most 
RS m 1 | 3 m direct object: readily postponed are nominal (in this case appositive) clauses (c/ 17.122 and 
also 18.33/): 
iS | ; f her 'brother | acnet'ring| n Aer A86) 
MA She [gave him i A rumour circulated widely that he was secretly engaged to the 
VUA T : "S ‘implication is that il Marchioness. (Cf: *A rumour that he was secretly engaged to the 
FOR ui E ` s pronominalized, the iniplic ; . i ey 
He LE whether or not we maiden (is relatively ‘given’) as compared with Marchioness circulated widely.) 
n pr CE is truc, the O; is replaced by a prepositional The problem then arose (of) what contribution the public should pay. 
t M (^ * i oia ^ " i: 
RR m. the Oy. Where the CON (Cf: ‘The problem (of) what contribution the public should pay then 
1 i i phrase and placed after Oy: " arose’) 
qu ave a 'signet ring to her BROTHer| ilvi 
nn Shelgave signe Wi l positional paraphrase of the O; can However, other postmodifying clauses, and even phrases, can be so post- 
e But there is a third possibility; the prepositional pz poned: 
d itself precede the Og: (3) The time had come to decorate the house for Christmas. 
n H [PH D 5 
She gave to her BROTHEr a siGnet ri ngl . That loaf was stale that you sold me. 
h cannot have: "She gave (to) her brother it (cf 10.7). The en m A steering committee had been formed, consisting of Messrs Ogawa, 
Note tatws i in [1] but the O; has been replaced by a Schultz, and Robinson. f 
[3] has the same rhematic force as in [1] but bove that of the O; in [1] 
A a ; ; ; ; 
form that raises its communicative dynamism 200 The postponement in each case results in a ‘discontinuous’ noun phrase 
though still below that of the paraphrase in Es e construction we find with (cf 17.122) which is italicized in the examples. Discontinuity often results, 
TM Consider now the special type of ditransitiv too, from the postponement of postmodifying phrases of exception (cf 9.58): 
a eventive objects (cf 10.30): t4 : ; but 
d ; M All of us were frightened the captain. 
y We paid them a Visit. [5] except 
He gave Helen a NUDGE. icati As well as subject, the disconti hrase can be a compl 
D TM ient when our communicative s weil as subject, the discontinuous noun phrase can be a complement or 
n a | Here we have a device which is ny rather than on a human object: 
NEA : : focal emphasis on the acti sb . y LAS 
E requirement is to put ioca! emp What business is it of yours? (Cf* What business of yours is it?) 
| | icipant. Contrast: r y ; 
uU pa participant, i ] [4a] We heard the story from his own Jips of how he was stranded for days 
| Tiavisi FRÍENDS. vith d 
We paid a visit to some old [5a] without food. 
i ?He gave a nudge to HELen. HN I met a man this morning carrying an injured child. 
ility of [Sa], it may be preferable | TE 
But as we can see from the doubtful IE i n itis a duda But we may speak analogously of internal discontinuities: that is, where 
not to use the eventive object constructio there is movement of parts of a noun phrase to achieve end-focus, without 
i participant that is needed in end-focus: [4b] actual insertion of elements that do not form part of the noun phrase as a 
HA " We visited some old FRIENDS. [5b] whole. Compare the following ‘normal example: 
; He nudged HELen. The discovery of new building materials in the course of this century (has 
Als revolutionized architecture). 
iE (See further 18.43). ) 
pon it would be usual to replace the latter by a to-phrase: Compare SVOA: ‘They discovered the new materials this century’. In fact, 
i Note [a] Where both Oy and O; are pronouns, I the unedited example was as follows: 
EU i She GÀVE it to him. | ip 
n She gave it to Him. Architecture has been revolutionized by the discovery in the course of 
ju Alternatively, we could have: this century of new building materials. 
» She GAVE him it. i j ; : 
She GAVE it | (only BrE) This corresponds to SVAO: ‘They discovered this century the new materials’. 
vit She gave it HIM. In 18.37, an agential phrase of our own was internally discontinuous: 
but not: : : R : . 5 
D *She gave HiM it. . Is usually accompanied by the assignment to it of a marked . . . focus. 
1 ul mhi ! ^ anied 
[b] Manaus om in example [3], compare the similar phenomenon in 18.37 accompanie 
n the 


In such cases, as with the illustrative examples of 18.37-38, the item which 
by unusual positioning. 
5 
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has in effect been fronted (fo if in this example) is frequently given marked 
focus: 
_., by the assignment TÒ it] of a [marked . . . FOCus| 


c flexibility offered by 


ini Y illustrate. th 
Let us take one fina! example to illustr d 


nominalization in providing, through "internal on p 
i ific i i i als. Bez 
i i suitspecific informational go inn 
ordering of constituents to erie 
ai e ing the sequence of sentence elem jw 
the constraints on permuting € eic Picea 
] ithi hrase by putting in quota 
the greater frecdom within the noun p auotation À 
the analogies between sentence elements and the noun-phrase EU 
2 H 
It will be seen that we can give end focus to constituents corresponding to 


four of the elements in an SVOA sentence: 


: SVOA 
Lovell discovered the new star in 1960. ~ SVOA' 
Lovell's discovery of the new star in 1960... *VSAO' 
The discovery by Lovell in 1960 of the new m e| y VOAS 
The discovery of the new star in 1960 by Lovell... L SAOV 


(?)Lovell's 1960 new star discovery... 


i ithi r 
Whether we are reordering the constituents within a noun el ar 
interrupting them to insert another sentence element, there appear to 


major motivations: 


(a) Theone is to achievea stylistically well-balanced o 2 ae 
it i ; in particular to achiev - A 
with the norms of English structure; in p l aul 
i avoid forming a sentence wi : 
or example, it would be usual to avoi : é 
mut and a short predicate. Thus we would prefer [1], with discontinuity 
to [2], without discontinuity: 


The story is told of her phenomenal success in aes 
(2) The story of her phenomenal success in Australia is told. 


ul 
[2] 


(b) The other is to achieve an information climax with END-FOCUS. For 
example: 
She rapidly spotted the book right on my desk that I had been 
desperately searching for all morning. 


13] 


Not merely would the adjunct be more interruptive of the syntax if pai 
the verb immediately (... spotted right on my desk the hook Le d 
ordering found in [3] matches in a highly satisfying way the 


communicative flow: 


She rapidly spotted the book. 
It was right there on my desk. f 
Yet I had been desperately searching for it all morning. 
At the thematic end we have the rapidity of finding the book; at the rhematic 
end the long duration of the search th 
phrase discontinuity - we have the ironic juxtaposi 


desk. i) 


; in the transition - the point of noun- 
tion of the book and the 


Note 


18.41 
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In most of the examples given in 18,39, of course, the two factors (a) and 
(b) coincide, as indeed they do in [1] and [3] above. With another type of 
noun phrase, however, it is clearly to give end-foeus rather than end-weight 
that the postponement takes place. This is the noun phrase with an emphatic 
reflexive pronoun (himself, etc) in apposition: 


The driver himsèLr told me. ~ The driver told me himsLF. 
Did you yoursÉLr paint the portrait? ~ Did you paint the portrait 
yoursELF? 


As the emphatic reflexive pronoun frequently bears nuclear stress, the 
postponement is necessary if the sentence is to have end-[ocus. Such 
postponement is possible, however, only if the noun phrase in apposition 
with the pronoun is the subject: 


Ishowed Ian the letter myself. 
*I showed Jan the letter himself. 
(But cf: ‘I showed Jan himself the letter’) 


With some other cases of pronominal apposition, we may prefer to postpone the second clement 
to a position immediately following the operator rather than to the end of the sentence. This is 
especially true with all, both, each (cf 6.50). For example: 

The advisers had al! been carefully selected. 
We also find: 


My sisters don't either of them eat enough. 


They are none of them very enthusiastic. ) informal 


Correlative items in comparative sentences 

Some degree of discontinuity is the rule rather than the exception in sentences 
containing comparative clauses, though where the comp-element (ef 15.63/f) 
is a degree adverbial, examples without discontinuity are fairly easy to find. 
For example: 


He has worked for the handicapped more than any other politician (has), 
He has worked more for the handicapped than any other politician (has), 


Comparisons involving noun phrases as heads are rare without discontinuity 
and are frequently punctuated to indicate that they are regarded as ad hoc 
compounds (cf App 1.59): 


He is earning higher-than-average wages, 
In such cases, verb ellipsis is obligatory; compare: 
He is earning higher wages than (are) average. 


There is thus a minimum ‘discontinuity’ that we should take as the norm, 
with the correlative item following the head of the comp-element phrase 
(though we regard these as complementation structures: cf 2.32): 


She had more money than her father (had) by the time she was thirty. 
He is more skilled than his brother ( is) in matters of finance. 

They visit her more frequently than they used to now that she's ill, 

He was too hot to do his work despite the air-conditioner, 
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But if nuclear focus were required on the correlative item, it could M o 
to final position in each case even though the discontinuity would now 
normally require separation into diferent tone units: 
She had [more 'money by the time she was THIRTY than her [PATHer 
(had) "t . x n 
He is [more 'skilled in ‘matters of Finance} than his [pROTHer tis) l 
They visit her ‘more "requently ‘now that shes fra] than they JOSED tol 
ii the air-conditioner) to ko his WORK, 


He was [too 'hot desr 


Other discontinuities : EN oe 
Some adjectives that take complementation (cf 1.22, 16.68/) can simultane 


ously function as premodifiers. Compare: 


eps itis different from yours. 
Hus essem similar to hers. 

T different result from yours. 
HS ania result to hers. 
In cases like these last, discontinuity is felt to be quite normal and the 
position is similar to that of the correlative item in comparative sentences 
(cf 18.41). So also: 


She works in the opposite room to this. 
Itis a timid dog with strangers. 


Despite superficial similarity with prepositional phrases postmodifying a 
head, there is rarely danger of ambiguity: 

I was told by a man in the office. 
The possible difference here (‘A man t 


office told me") is unlikely to give rise to communica 
following example is more seriously ambiguous: 


They made an embarrassing protest to the authorities. 
In such instances, revision is essentia 
possible meanings is intended: 

They made a protest that was embarrassing to the authorities. 


They made a protest to the authorities that was embarrassing. 
[ie "They protested to the authorities in a way that was 


(generally) embarrassing’] 


If the meaning of Í 
in [1], further revision is necessary. Perhaps: 


They embarrassed everyone by making a protest to the authorities. [2a] 


Within the adjective complementation itself, discontinuity is possible, 


especially by the insertion of degree adverbials: 


They were fond to some extent of Brecht's early work. 
It was different in many respects from what she had expected. 


old me in the office’ or ‘A man in the 
tional difficulties, but the 


] to make it clear which of the two 


ü] 


[ie "Their protest embarrassed the authorities'] " 


2] is intended but with the end focus on the authorities as 


Note 
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A similar type of discontinuity can occur within prepositional phrases : 
He worked hard, without lor the most part any reward. 


Un addition, of course, we have the prepositional plase discontinuities of the type: 

Which group shall we put him in? 
Although we do not speak of discontinuity in the verb phrase, there is often comparable 
informational motivation in the insertion of adverbials at Af; ef 8.16. Doubtless the wish to 
avoid "split infinitive’ (cf 8.21) is à wish to avoid a perceived discontinuity, Yet in writing, it is 
offen convenient to use an adverhial along with the emphatic operati bear example: 

"They did indeed find a solution. 
The interposing of indeed here justifies the emphatic did (ef he discussion of inserting i short, 
18.13), achieving an effect comparable to the use of prosody alone in speech: 

They |pip find a solution] 


Structural compensation 

^ major preoccupation in the phenomena we have been considering in 
18.31// has been the achievement of end-weight - whether phrasal, clausal, 
or sententia, The very nature of theme and focus, given and new information, 
leads to the expectation that the thematic item (typically the subject) will be 
shorter than the focal item (typically a part of the predicate), Given, 
moreover, that the V element is not normally expected to carry the maximum 
communicative dynamism in a sentence (cf 18.3), we develop the expectation 
that V will be at a transition point between a thematic low communicative 
dynamism and a focal high: 


Jill will de'cide next WEEK| 
The [boy 'broke the window} 
My [friend be'came ÀNgry] 


All this has the effect of making the simplest realization of the SV clause type 
sound oddly incomplete: 


|Mary sANG| My [friend cOoKED| 


In consequence, this type of SV realization is rather rare and it would be 
more usual to find an optional predication adjunct (cf 8.34): 


Mary sang for hours. My friend cooked enthusiastically. 


At the very least, we would make intransitive verbs bipartite, an auxiliary 
serving as a transition between theme and focus: 


|Mary was sINGing| My [friend would cóok] 


Such rephrasing is obviously context-dependent; it is not often, for 
example, that a verb phrase might equally well be progressive or 
nonprogressive. Other means have therefore had to be devised for ‘stretching’ 
the predicate into a multi-word structure. One of the most generally 
serviceable (though it tends to be rather informal in tone) is to replace the 
intransitive verb by a transitive one of very general meaning, taking as its 
eventive object a nominalization of the intransitive item (cf 10.30, 17.51/f). 
The general verbs do, make, give, have, take are widely used in this 
construction, though the choice is strictly limited in any individual case (*She 
took a shriek, *She did a shriek ~ unless the latter is in the sense ‘She acted] 
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performed a shriek’, as on the request of the producer). Consider the following 


pairs: 
: cooks. He ate. 
My friend cooked. He had a meal. 
; does some cooking. She replied. 
My friend did the cooking. She made a reply. 
i lled. 
Mary shrieked. They stro l 
bon gave a shriek. They took a stroll. 


I bathed. 
I had a bath. [‘I took a bath’ (esp AmE»] 


So also solve ~ find a solution, agree ~ reach (or come to) an agreement, apply ~ 
submit an application, suggest ~ offer (or make) a Suggestion, pe ~ grant 
(or give) permission, attend ~ pay attention, etc (cf'also 10.28, 18.38). 


Existential sentences 


18.44 We have seen in 18.8—9 that the organization of sentences in terms d bia: 
and focus generally presumes that a sentence begins with reference to 'g S 
information and proceeds to provide ‘new’ information. But pee m N 
occasions when we must make statements whose content does not fali neatly 


into these two categories: 


À l 
A [car is blocking my WÀY| - : ` 
|Many 'students are in fi'nancial TROUBIe| a 


[Quite a 'few ‘species of ‘animals are in ‘danger of exTINCtion| 


Let us assume that the originator of these sentences has in each case put 
focus where it was wanted. Nonetheless a certain awkwardness is d 
where the recipient is expected to interpret a theme as entirely id = : 
unconnected with anything previously introduced. It isin d anc 
that it is convenient to have devices for providing Some kind ie Feud 
theme which will enable the originator to indicate the new status of a who! 
clause, including its subject. Thus in place of [1], we might have: 


There is | | alcar blocking my WAY| [lal 
Thave a |cÁR| |blocking 


Likewise, in place of [2] and [3]: 
i i ousle| 
There are) (|many sTUdents| in financial TRÒ 
We have [quite a 'few 'species of ANimals| in |danger of 
One finds exTiNction| 


[2a] 
[3a] 
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In serving to bring the existence of an entire proposition (such as those in [1], 
[2], and [3] to the attention of the hearer, the resultant constructions are 
known as ‘existential sentences’, by far the commonest being the type 
introduced by unstressed there, accompanied by the simple present or past of 
be. 


[a] Many other constructions than those illustrated above are invoked to serve the same purpose; 
for example, it with the proposition as extraposed subject (c/ 18.33): 

It is a fact that 

It has to be said that 
Alternatively again, the proposition can be made a elausal object: 

Onc finds that 

We must recognize z many students are in financial trouble. 

I have to say that 
[b] Block language (cf 11.45//) often consists of verbless sentences that can be regarded as 
existential: 

DANGER! 

MEN AT WORK OVERHEAD 
Note that there are two types of negative directives and slogans: 

No way out 

No exit j ='There is.. 

No through way 

No arrest without warrant 

No reduction in wages } —'There must be..." 

No discrimination 
[c] Sentences with entirely ‘new’ themes seem to be less awkward if combined with discontinuous 
postmodification of the noun phrase (cf 18.39), thus placing the focus of new information at the 
end. Compare: 

?A bird is in that tree. 
A bird is in that tree which I've never seen around here before. 
d idea is in his head. 
An idea is in his head that the rest of us are against him. 


many students are in financial trouble. 


Existential there 


Correspondence with basic clause patterns 

There is a regular correspondence between existential sentences with there + 
be and clauses of equivalent meaning as specified in terms of the basic clause 
patterns (cf 10. Lf), provided that the clause concerned 


(i) has an indefinite subject (but cf Note [a]); and 
(ii) has a form of the verb be in its verb phrase. 


Allowing for these two requirements, we may relate basic clauses to existential 
forms by means of a general rule: 


subject + (auxiliaries) -+ be + predication 
~ there + (auxiliaries) + be + subject + predication 


The subject of the original clause may be called the ‘notional’ subject of the 
there-sentence, so as to distinguish it from there itself, which for most 
purposes is the ‘grammatical’ subject (cf 18.46). Examples of the seven clause 
types along with the existential correspondences are given below: 
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CS AR ; 
? id "n Also acceptable is the definite the which is determined by the absolute superlative (cf 7.84), as 
HS ; in- 
fs T SVC . in: 
ype [ ething wrong. There's the oddest-looki TT i 
d d ethi S wrong. ~ There must be som g here's the oddest-looking man standing at the front door. 
; AE ty Something must be E This corresponds to an indelinite article in the following alternative sentence: 
NOCERE s | ; Type SVA ; TE There's a man of the oddest appearance standing at the [ront door, 
d i : ane anyone in the vicinity? ~ Was there anyone in the vicinity : [b] Where be is part of a semi-auxiliary construction, there are restrictions with existential there: 
He aa t J asany A man is to fix it tomorrow. + There is a man to fix it tomorrow. 
i En A man is bound to arrive soon, —  * here is a nian bound to arrive soon 
a o SV - 
SIUS ] T one was wijting. s There was no one wailing. A^ man is poing to help me. CD here iir nan pornp to help tie. 
AR : Bot Bs r " But: 
fi 
p a Type SVO A man is bound to be here soon. ~ There is bound to be à man here soon, 
j ST " i A man is going to be with her. — ~ There is going to bea man with her 
: " le are getting promotion. . going going to be i er. 
5 i : Plenty of peop i ^s of people getting promotion. [c] Noun phrases introduced by the ‘universal’ terms all or every are not so easily made ‘notional 
~ There are plenty subjects' of existential sentences (?* There was everyone in the room) as other types of indefinite 
expression. They act as such mostly in ‘second instance’ answers to existential questions: 
Es: Ba ers have been knocking the place flat. A: What is there to be afraid of? 
“wo bulldozers h: : " 1 B: There's Everything to he afraid of! 
© : vers knocking the place flat. , Di There ything to he afraid of! 
~ There have been two bulldozers ki B I Negative universals are fully acceptable: "There's nothing to worry about. 
[d] Existential there occurs freely in dependent clauses: 
Type SVOA ' : kettle on Let me know if there's anyone waiti 
idi i ~ "s a girl putting the kettle on. i anyone waiting. 
A girl is putting the kettle on. ~ There's a git! p 8 [e] In SVC-related sentences, the C cannot usually denote a permanent property : 
i Type svoo Bi There were several students ill, 
i : . : 1 ut: 
: Something is causing my friend distress. à distress ?* There were several students tall. 
n ; ~ There's something causing my friend dis i [f] Some frozen existential clauses exist without there; for example Cinformal) : 
MN . Time wás when I'd have ta d it. [= "Th 1 atime..." 
i i j Passive versions of the correspondences are also to be noted: when I'd have tackled it. [ ere was (once) a time.. ."] 
Moras} 
9 
F 
Bes | e SV, T j 
HE DUX i oe whole box has been stolen. ~ There has been a whole box stolen. The status of existential there as subject 
i i y t : 18.46 The there of existential sentences differs from there as an introductory adverb 
à i Type SV ress C in lacking stress, in carrying none of the locative meanin the place- 
ie Sano. ill be left open. ~ There’ll be no shops left open. adi : di tah , d dni 
du No shops wi . focal adjunct there, and in behaving in most ways like the subject of the clause, 
; 2 The notional subject can be postponed (cf 18.31) if it is required to have foc doubtless reflecting the structural dislocation from the basic clause types: 
PG say E É š 5 z - 
ny n prominence: (i) It often determines concord, governing a singular form of the verb 
d : There was in the vicinity a helpful doctor. (cf 10.347) even when the following ‘notional subject’ is plural: 
a | : There'll be left open no single well-stocked shop. i dui some people in the waiting room. (informal» 
n , 3 ial sentence with an -ea occurs alongside: 
"un n existential se š Da 
Especially in informal ae there: 19:2 There are some people in the waiting room. 
Haas 5 ing the noun phrase: 
i se followin - vnus ; 
i à i clau g (ii) It can act as subject in yes-no and tag questions: 
Ru There's a parcel come for you. Is there any more soup? There's nothing wrong, is there? 
» There's a book gone from my desk. us EC : 
SE A There's a tree fallen across our driveway. (iii) It can act as subject in infinitive and -ing clauses: 
gui : + ; ; 
NUES There's a new history of Indonesia published. I don’t want there to be any misunderstanding. 
ERR 


ces should have an indefinite noun phrase as ‘notional subject 
tences like *There's the money in the box from The money is in 
noun phrase conveys new 


at the answer provides 


[a] The rule that existential senten 


revents us from constructing sente ' 
pu box. This limitation can be waived, however, where the definite 


: fe aulas h 
information, in answers to existential questions (actual or implied), such t 


a specific (and hence definite) instance: 
A: Have we any loose cash in the house? 
B: Well, there's the money in the box over there. 


j À f 
A: Is there anyone coming to dinner? 
B: Yes, there's Harry and there's also Mrs Jones. 


Compare also: ‘There are several animals common! 
the lion’. 


ly depicted in heraldry; for instance, there is 


Note 


He was disappointed at there being so little to do. 


There having been trouble over this in the past, I want to treat the matter 
cautiously. 


[a] The absence of locative meaning is indicated by the acceptability of the existential sentence 
with here cooccurring with introductory there: 
There’s a screwdriver here. 
By contrast, adjunct there with inversion (cf 18.23), as in*There’s the girl’, would be contradictory 
with an added Aere: 
"There's the screwdriver here! (But cf THERE'S the screwdriver] - {Right "HERE{ 
[b] Existential rhere can be fronted in association with the type of to-clause discussed in 18.36: 


IA pu. 
aS 
E 


18.47 


18.48 
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appears i i i i 
f d " | that there is something wrong with the engine. 
scerti 


appears à " P 
~ There | PPSS 1 to be something wrong with the engine. 
iscertain 


In such sentences, the catenative verb (cf 
There happens OË only one apple 

happen only two apples 

But often informally, "There happens to be only two apples lett." 


3.49) often agrees with the notional subject in number: 


‘Bare’ existential sentences 

Apart from sentences related to basic clause types in the manner described 
in 18.45, we have to consider various other types of sentence introduced by 
existential there. Among them is the ‘bare’ existential {sometimes called 
‘ontological’) sentence, which simply postulates the existence of some entity 
or entities. It has a simple clause structure there + be + indefinite noun 


phrase: 


There was a moment's silence. 

There's nothing to do. 

There was a sudden noise. 

There are numerous species of edible fungi. 

Undoubtedly, there is a God. ['God exists] 

Is there any other business? [as spoken by the chairman at the end of a 
meeting] 

There must be a more direct route. 


Such sentences are perhaps to be explained as cases in which the final 
element is omitted as understood: 


There is a God (in the Universe). [ie now as always] 
Is there any other business (for the committee at this meeting)? 
There must be a more direct route (than the one we're discussing). 


Other sentences superficially like these are certainly to be so explained. For 
example, the sentence There'll be trouble, occurring on its own, implies a 
definite context: ‘There'll be trouble at the match/at the party’, etc. 
Alternatively, it seems significant that many textual examples of ‘bare’ 
existentials comprise. complexities that provide for the required double 
prominence. Compare such paraphrases of foregoing examples as: 


Edible fungi exist in numerous species. 
There was [siLence for a 'moment| 


In ‘There have always been wars’, we have an SVA existential, though the 
A-element (always) is at M (cf 8.16); compare "There have been wars in all 
periods of history’. 


Existential sentences with relative and infinitive clauses 

A more important additional type of existential sentence is that which 
consists of there + be + noun phrase + relative clause, and which resembles 
the cleft sentence (cf 18.25, example [2]) in its rhetorical motivation. Such 
sentences can be related to sentences of orthodox clause types without the 
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pwo restrictions mentioned in 18.45: the verb need not be a form of the verb 
»e, and although there must be an indefinite element, it need not be subject: 
Something keeps upsetting him. (Cf "Something is repeatedly 
upsetting him") 


o. There's something (that) keeps upsetting him, [1] 
T'd like you to meet some people. 
~ There's some people (that) I'd like you to meet. [2] 


n is interesting that the relative pronoun that in the ‘annex’ clause of [1] can 

VR (especially in informal usage) even when it is subject of the 
re ative clause; something not permissible according to the normal rule for 
relative clause formation (cf'17.15): 


There's a man lives i inz 
re's a man lives in China. ~ *] know a man lives in China. 


This omissibility is a sign of the special status within the main clause of the 
snoer clause here, as in cleft sentences (cf 18.28 Note) 
s with cleft sentences, we can have diffe i 
A rent tenses in the t a 
sentence. Compare: es 


There were some paintings that were admired by everyone. 
There are some planets that were discovered by the ancients. 


The existential-with-relative construction is particularly common as a 
means of emphasizing a negative (cf Note below): 


mne nothing I can do about it. (~ nothing that/which I can do) 
ere was no way they could persuade her to try again, (~ ay ii 
which they . . .) UON 


Com )are, without this construction, They could persuade her in no way to 
y 
Again, as v ith cleft sentences, we can negate either part 


There was a student who didn't pass the exam. [= one failed] 
There wasn't a student who passed the exam. [= all failed] 


But we can also negate both parts: 
There wasn't a student who didn't pass the exam. [ — all passed] 


One may also mention à common existential sentence pattern there + be + 
noun phrase + to + infinitive clause, which is problematic to the extent that 
it cannot be directly related to the basic clause types of 10.17 


There was no one for us to talk to. 
There’s (always) plenty of housework to do. 


Such infinitive clauses are allied to relative c es Ic 7 9ff as w 
aus 17. e see on 
( f ) 


At last there was something to write home about. 
with the <stiffly formal) relative clause construction: 


At last there was something about which to write home. 
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Hi io t 
AA | This type of existential sentence sometimes has a definite noun phrase as Where the S is postponed (cf 18.31) as in [2], there is less constraint for the S 
[A M i ^ $ . ap: to be indefinite, doubtless because the postponement itself implies the 
d "EN notional subject (cf 18.45, Note [a]: ‘newness’ of the item concerned: 
sa SN a REUS 
T PA : "here's the man next door to consider. i: . : m . : . 
j| Theres the man Phere came to his mind her beautiful and intelligent face. 
R 3 3 En : N San eonsistinn of Hier d-ho egative -+ -ing clause: "s A E A 
Er if Note — Also there is a restricted inr ud Se REAGAN ue iv If however the transitive verb is one that forms a V +N multi-word Verb 
i Fiet : Ade "re isn't any petting aw: : 1 à ) 
? i There's no telling what he'll do. 1 here isn’t any getting (cf 16.58), such sequences are fully acceptable: 
ay i On the peculiarities of this construction, ef 15.14 T 
There took place an elaborate ceremony in honour of the visiting 
4 : y [4 
i dignitaries. 
H : à b 7 
Existential sentences with verbs other than M ‘ ative’, in serving to Note [a] Transitive verbs in existential sentences are rare but would follow pattern [2] above in having 
d 18.49 The existential sentence has been described as presentate ir um "iis the S in end position: 
bring something on to the discoursal stage deserving QUI atten 19 Du i There struck mea sudden idea, — (C/ "There struck me a tall man.) 
a , seems especially true of a rather less common, more literary type of existentia (2) There then addressed the meeting the new leader of the party, 
j f : j ^ i NOS ed by a verb other than be: In view of the constraints upon transitive verbs, it is perhaps better to regard examples with 
clause in which there is follow y X Passives as being special cases of be existentials (c/18.45), Thus with the passive of: 
There rose in his imagination grand visions of a world empire. The mayor presented a gold medal (to the winner). 
; Umi eval’ or in di arts of we can have: 
i ber of similar medieval crosses in different par a 
j B d num ° There was a gold medal presented (to the winner) by the mayor, 
i ? the country. ; ill Less commonly: 
R e less 
There may come a time when the Western Nations will b There was presented (to the winner) by the mayor a gold medal. 
Shs ae fortunate. AD " So also with progressive forms: 
3m 1 i e occurred a sudden revolution in public taste. A dozen hungry people were standing in the rain. 
; i Not long after this, ther Th dozen h le standing in the rai 
aati) E ere were a dozen ry people standing in the rain. 
um a ' This construction, which may be related to other sentence forms by the TA init SURRLAMDBTYPEOP'S standing inthe ratm 
pu 3d [s : simple correspondence S + V ~ there + V +S (where S is usually indefinite), There were standing in the rain a dozen hungry people, 
id P j is equivalent in effect and style to subject-verb inversion after an initial [b] Examples like "There's a parcel come’ and "There's a new history of. Indonesia published" 
m T Is eq bi 18.23). Indeed, in all there-existential sentences, there can be (of 18.45) should not be regarded as an existential division of the verb phrase as in 18.49 Note, 
Sith : adverbial (cf E A "i ich, pl d before the subject and verb, since without the there-construction we wculd have 'A parcel has come’ (not ‘is come’) and *A 
: ti i regarded as a ‘dummy element’, Men x ich to take place. Grammatically. new history has been published’ (rather than ‘is published"). There can provide further anomalies 
AE ‘ i dition for inversion to take place. 4 with perfectives, both passive and active: 
A ARNt | rovides the necessary con : : p cs, both passive and active: 
bo sm Qu is a subject, as we saw in 18.46 above and as we see again here with the There's a new grammar been written. [*A new grammar is been written.] 
j n : operator inversion that takes place when the statement pattern 1s turned into There's a visitor been waiting to see you. [*A visitor is been waiting to sce you. ] 
PED P , : Will th a time ? Did there occur a sudden revolution Although we cannot expand is to has (?* There has a visitor been waiting’), examples like these 
Heit : a question, eg: Will there come pers are doubtless facilitated by the fact that 's is a contraction for has as well as is (and occasionally 
SERI ON see ion of the rule given does: "What's it matter?'; cf 3.36). Acceptability is reduced when ‘s is replaced by are and (still 
SUE i i expans b e 
i But the present construction requires some € 10 3 more) by was or were: 
T above. In the first place, the verb must be intransitive (exceptions are There are three visitors (?been) waiting to sec you. 
d RM idiomatic or dubious; cf Note [a], and of fairly general presentative There was a new grammar (*been) published recently. 
i j meaning: verbs of motion (arrive, enter, pass, come, etc), of inception esi 
D ia < 7 = . ; 
i EE spring up, etc), and of stance (live, remain, stand, lie, etc); but cf 18.50. In AE 
Io Een ?, "EP icap ‘bare’ exi ials are commoner w1 
g; ical" or ‘bare’ existentials k . TE . 
E second place, while ontolog ild gale), the normal sentence Existential sentences with initial space adjuncts 
these verbs than with be (eg: There sprang up a wild gale), 18.50 We should sider the type [3] ordering of 18.49: 
: Apr pattern concerned is SVA and the existential rule might be restated as follows . e should now consider ype [3] ordering of 18.49: 
i | Hm (treating sprang up as a single verb unit and not as V 4- A): A 4 there - V +S 
Si 
1 ih ji there - NFSA (1 For example: 
I4) 
Tp S--V A 4 there+V+A+S [2] : * 
j hat night there spran a wild gale. 
5 if A + there - V +S [3] That nig prang up gale 
li (m Let us look at an example that pairs a verb of stance with the usual existential 
A , For example: verb be: 
a There sprang up a wild gale that night. A PE 
x There sprang up that night a wild gale. {3} In the garden there [pen a sundial. [1j 
ata That night there sprang up a wild gale. 
4 
i i 
b 
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construction without there is motivated by the wish to achieve end-focus, the 


i jé 2 ides in itself the condition i h to achio | 
Since the place adverbial, Jn the garden, provides pneu Meu ete dated by the wist achive ee oes 


enabling us to position the subject after the verb (cf 18.23), there is no 


x i atica i t for there to be present: . 
i E grammatical requiremen The have-existential device 
KS was ; [2] 18.51 Corresponding to the type of existential sentence introduced in 18.45 (there + 
: us arde a sundial. ee : N ; ; ; ) 
i ij 5 | In the garden d PEDE be + S + predication), there is a type in which the thematic position is not 
i n ides It should be noted that the range of verb-phrase forms with this type of occupied by a mere ‘dummy’ element but is filled by a noun-phrase subject 
p ' ordering is considerably wider than was specified in 18.49. Compare: preceding the verb Aave (or, especially in BrE, have gor): 
a i The porter has a taxi ready 
ma $ here) had staggered a total stranger. , asa : l 
We i Into the room (the B z N P : PNE 
qn ?There had staggered into the room a total stranger. (Cf: There is a taxi ready; A taxi is ready. - Type SVC] 
. ; into the room. He had several friends in China. 
?*There had staggered a total stranger into t S mon : A B 
í hat the wider choice of verb coincides with the [Cf: There were several friends (of his) in China; Sereral friends (of his) 
i A see from these examples that the wider choice xD: were in China. - Type SV A] 
aus between the presence or absence of there. In considering examples [u Thàve two buttons dns (on my jacket 
ler and [2] above, we find that, despite the close similarity in meaning, the My jacket has two butiohs missing. 
| absence of there as in [2] is preferred when H final in (isa [Cf There are two buttons missing ; Two buttons are missing. — Type SV] 
pi E ific, its occurrence relatively expected. ay say th h fi ! A 
1 concrete and specific, a andy while They had a few supporters helping them. 
i j the verb in [1] tends to connote ‘chanced (to to, EARN SA. [Cf: There were a few supporters helping them; A few supporters were 
n p i the noun phrase in s tends i UD: P ei c dir 2 D]: helping them. - Type SVO] 
HS i i ss constral g , 
mu indeed, there is much le As we show above, these clauses can be related to (and imply) some of the 
d R 3 Joan basic clause types; thus, for example, The porter has a taxi ready implies A 
ACRES In the garden lay 4 his father > (fast asleep). taxi is ready [SVC]. 
Ma 8 y 
ET the old lady But the correspondence with basic clause types is by no means as 
T ^ Table 18.50 shows the distribution of existential sentences in a large sample straightforward as it is with there-existentials. In the first place, an extra 
Tu of SEU material. They are all of the type under consideration here; that is: participant is introduced as theme (The porter, He, I, They, in the examples 


above). This is not merely absent from the corresponding basic clause but 


a f A + (there) + V +S cannot usually be inferred from it. Consequently, in formulating the 
um j : ; , correspondence between have-existentials and the basic SVC type, we might 
pu of three variables: ype, 8 
a } and they are analysed in terms in T" postufate: 
a, ak ' i i ot be (ie: stand, lie, appear, etc); 
; jn a (i) whether the verb is be or n ( if CER — NP! + be C (NP!) ~ NP? + have + NP! +C(NP!). 
ith Be T i tas in example [1] or absent as i ; . 
; ii (ii) whether there is present as1 ' i l j But while we are able to predict the tense of have (since it must correspond to 
NT (iii) whether the subject noun phrase is indefinite or definite. that of be), we have no way of precisely predicting the NP? and usually no 
ia way of even imprecisely doing so: 
a have 
i t Table 18.50 is x ) 
is if A taxi l renes ~ NP? a taxi ready. 
i Ns , 
x was had á 
qr no Indeed, beyond saying that NP? will refer to a subject having considerable 
b» | involvement in the existential proposition, we cannot specify what that 
po v + there involvement will be. Thus in: 
Bi PEER 
ifs i 


_ — there 


The porter has a taxi ready. 
l Among the interesting facts revealed by the figures, the most striking is there is a strong implication that the NP? has an agentive role, whereas in: 
1 mo i 
/ Ü doubtless the converse distribution (160:137, but 28:179) as bus 
indefinite and definite with be, showing the greater tendency to omit h ere 
where the noun phrase is definite. It would seem that whereas the 
D i 


You have a taxi ready. 


it is just as strongly implied that the NP? has a recipient or at any rate an 


Note 


18.52 
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affected role (cf 10.19). Calling it ‘affected’ seems to state the involvement 
with a degree of generality that satisfactorily accounts for most cases. 
Compare: 


A valuable watch was stolen. [SV pass 
My friend had a valuable watch stolen. 


Note the possibility of other relationships: 


There are several oak trees in the garden. 
They have several oak trees in the garden. 


(a] With a passive basic clause type, the verb generally has dynamic rather than stative 
(perfective) meaning: My friend had his watch stolen relates to His watch was stolen in the sense 
of Someone stole his watch’ rather than of ‘Someone had stolen his watch". 
[b] In a further hare-construction (especially, but not necessarily, with the passive: ef: He had us 
all addressing envelopes), the subject of hare gives up its recipient" role for one of indirect agency: 
He had all his enemies imprisoned is most likely to mean ‘He caused alf his enemies to be 
imprisoned’. In thus involving specification of agency, this have-construction is more remote 
from the corresponding basic clause (His enemies were imprisoned) than the other examples we 
have been considering. Compare analogous causatives and agentives: 

John is in prison. The engine was repaired. 

im: put John in prison. des got the engine repaired. 


But although we cannot in general predict from the basic clause the reference 
of the NP? in Aave-existentials (and still less its form — John, He, My brother, 
etc), the reference is often implied by nonexistential variants. For example: 


Two of my buttons are missing. — [SV] 
I have two buttons missing. 
A brother of his was working in Chicago. 
He had a brother working in Chicago. 


In some cases, reference (though not of course form) is not merely implied 
but actually specified in the nonexistential variant: 


Mary and Alice. 
A few supporters were helping 4 the three boys. [SVO] 
them. 


Mary and Alice 
The three boys p had a few supporters helping them. 
They 


John was working for Mary. [SVA] 
Mary had John working for her. 


Many apples were still on the trees. 
The trees still had many apples on them. 


Again, where a basic clause type is extended to indicate recipient or other 
participant role, the reference concerned may then be anticipated in the 
subject of have. For example: 
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A taxi is ready for you. [SVC] 
A valuable watch was stolen from him. [SF 
beside: 

You have a taxi ready for you. 


John 
He had a valuable watch stolen from Aim. 


But the reference toa participant may be misleading, since the subject of 
have may be agentive: 


They have a taxi ready for you. 


Where the reference is the same, of course, pronoun identification works in 
the usual direction (cf 10.48//) ; thus: 


John had a valuable watch stolen from him. 
# He had a valuable watch stolen from John. 


Finally, it should be noted that in Aave-existentials, the ‘notional subject" (ie 
the subject of the corresponding basic clause type) can freely be definite: 


John's eldest son is helping him. 
John has Ais eldest son helping him. [assuming Aas as existential and not 
causative: cf 16.52/7] 
By contrast: 
;, 1 John's 
*There is re Jets son helping him. 


This would require a special context, such as 18.45 i ale | 
acceptable. ! .45 Note fa], to make it 


Have-existential sentences with relative and nonfinite clauses 
18.53 Corresponding to there-sentences of the same character (cf18.48), the 
following illustrate have-sentences containing relative and infinitive clauses: 


I've something I've been meaning to say to you. 
He has a great deal to be thankful for. 
(Cf There is a great deal for him to be thankful for.) 
(?) poo as a visitor come to see them. [= A visitor has come to see 
them 


She has a guest staying with her. [= A guest is staying with her] 
Compare also with passive nonfinite clauses (cf 18.52): 


He had a book stolen. [= A book was stolen from him] 


She has had some poems published. [= Some poems (of hers) have been 
published] 


In all these instances, the subject of have could be ‘affected’, but in some it 
could equally be agentive (cf 16.54, 18.51): 


She has had some poems published. [ = She has caused some poems (of 
her own or by someone else) to be published] 


Key to Exercises 


286 


12.3 

2 | got up before 7 o'clock. or 
| didn't get up before 
7 o'clock. 

3 Ihadashower. or | didn't 
have a shower. 

4 |boughta magazine. or | 
didn't buy a magazine. 

5 late meat. or | didn’t eat 
meat. 

6 | went to bed before 10.30. 
or |didn't go to bed before 
10.30. 


12.4 
2 did you arrive 

3 Did you win 

4 did you go 

5 did it cost 

6 Did you go to bed late 

7 Did you have a nice time 
8 didit happen / did that 
happen 


12.5 

2 bought 
3 Didit rain 
4 didnt stay 
5 opened 


6 didn’t have 
7 did you do 
8 didn’t know 


UNIT 13 


13.1 

2 Jack and Kate were at the 
cinema. They were watching 
a film. 

3 Tom was in his car. He was 
driving. 

4 Tracey was at the station. She 
was waiting for a train. 

5 Mr and Mrs Hall were in the 
park. They were walking. 

6 (Example answer) | was in 
a cafe. | was having a drink 
with some friends. 


13.2 

2 she was playing tennis 

3 she was reading a/the 
paper/newspaper 

she was cooking (lunch) 

she was having breakfast 
she was cleaning the kitchen 


13.3 

2 What were you doing 
3 Wasit raining 

4 Why was Sue driving 
5 Was Tom wearing 


ON Un D 


13.4 

He was carrying a bag. 

He wasn't going to the dentist. 
He was eating an ice cream. 


He wasnt going home. 
He was wearing a hat. 
He wasnt riding a bicycle. 
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UNIT 14 


14.1 

1 happened ... was painting ... 
fell 

2 arrived ... got ... were waiting 

3 was walking ... met ... was 
going ... was carrying ... 
stopped 


14.2 

2 was studying 

3 Did Paul call ... called ... was 
having 

4 didnt go 

5 were you driving ... stopped 
... Wasn't driving 

6 Did your team win ... didn’t 
play 

7 did you break ... were playing 
... kicked ... hit 

8 Did you see ... was wearing 

9 were you doing 

10 lost... did you get ... climbed 


UNIT 15 


15.1 

2 She has/She’s closed the door. 

3 They have/They've gone to 
bed. 

4 It has/It’s stopped raining. 

5 He has/He's had a shower. 

6 The picture has fallen down. 


15.2 
2 ‘ve bought / have bought 
3 's gone / has gone 
4 Have you seen 
5 has broken 
6 ‘ve told / have told 
7 hastaken 
8 havent seen 
9 has she gone 
10 ‘ve forgotten / have forgotten 
11 S invited / has invited 
12 Have you decided 
13 haven't told 
14 've finished / have finished 


He wasnt carrying an umbrella. 


UNIT 16 


16.1 

2 He's/He has just got up. 

3 They've/They have just 
bought a car. 

4 The race has just started. 


16.2 

2 they've/they have already 
seen it. 

3 l've/I have already phoned 
him. 

4 He's/He has already gone 
(away). 

5 I've/l have already read it. 

6 Shes/She has already started 
(it). 

16.3 

2 The bus has just gone. 

3 The train hasn't left yet. 

4 He hasn't opened it yet. 

5 They've/They have just 
finished their dinner. 

6 It’s/It has just stopped 
raining. 

16.4 

2 Have you met your new 
neighbours yet? 

3 Have you paid your electricity 
bill yet? 

4 Has Tom/he sold his car ye? 


UNIT 17 


17.1 

3 Have you ever been to 
Australia? 

4 Have you ever lost your 
passport? 

5 Have you ever flown in a 
helicopter? 

6 Have you ever won a race? 

7 Have you ever been to New 

York? 

Have you ever driven a bus? 

9 Have you ever broken your 
leg? 


co 
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As with have-existentials in general, the subject of hare may be totally 
unpredictable from the corresponding basic clause type or f/iere-existential : 


There is a grcat deal for John to do. 
Mary has a great deal for John to do. 


Nonfinite and verbless existential clauses : " 
Consider again finite-verb clauses of basic type and their corresponding 


existentials: 


A taxi was soon available and Dr Lowe was able to catch the train. 
There was soon a taxi available and Dr Lowe was able to catch the 


train. 
Dr Lowe soon had a taxi available and was able to catch the train. 


Corresponding to these finite clauses, nonfinite clauses can be formed, again 
existential as well as nonexistential: 
ier able. 
dun ee Po ee Dr Lowe was able to catch the train. 
Soon having a taxi available, 
In this last case, the subject of the nonfinite clause would be identical with 
that of the main clause; if the subject is different, it can be supplied - at least 
in rather formal English: 
The porter soon having a taxi available, Dr Lowe was able to catch the 
train. 


There are also corresponding verbless clauses, especially introduced by with 
or its corresponding negative without (cf 9.49), and these prepositions may 


also occur in nonfinite clauses: 
With a taxi soon available, Dr Lowe was able to catch the train. 
Without a taxi soon enough available, Dr Lowe was unable to catch the 
train. 
With a taxi speedily summoned, . . . 
With a taxi already waiting, . . . 


A further type of verbless existential clause is illustrated in 18.44 Note [b]. 


Emotive emphasis 


Apart from the emphasis given by information focusing, the language 
provides means of giving a unit purely emotive emphasis. We have noted, in 
various sections of the grammar, a number of features of this type. They 
include exclamations (cf 11.31/), the persuasive do in imperatives (cfl 1.30), 
interjections (cf 11.55), expletives and intensifiers (c/7.87ff, 8.1044), 


18.56 


Note 
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including the general clause emphasizers such as actually, really, and indeed. 
A thorough study of emotive expressions would involve examining figures of 
speech such as simile, hyperbole, and irony. Here we confine ourselves to two 
devices which fall squarely within the province of grammar. 


Emphatic operators 
We are here concerned with the difference between pairs like the following: 


I'm [sónry| ; 
I ÀM 'sorry| [1] 


You {look PALE this 'morning] (2] 
You [DO 'look 'pale this 'morning| 

[Mary will be PLEASED] D] 
|Mary WILL be 'pleased| 

He [PRÓMised to 'go| 4] 
He [did PRÓMise to 'gol [ 

I [TOLD you| 5] 
I {did TELL you] [ 


The second utterance in each case resembles prosodically the operator- 
stressed items discussed in 18.16. But as we see with [4] and [5], the operator, 
though emphasized, need not carry the nuclear force. More importantly, they 
all differ from the majority of those in 18.16 in not necessarily being 
contrastive. For example, in: 


[Mary WILL be 'pleased| 


the speaker is not here implying that someone has suggested that she will not 
be pleased. Rather, the speaker (in a style that is sometimes felt to be rather 
gushing and extravagant) is conveying enthusiasm: a personal conviction 
about the truth of what is predicated. But the emotion conveyed need not be 
enthusiasm: in [1] it is concern, in [2] sympathy, in [5] something like 
reproach or petulance. It is in this last connection that the will/would of 
‘insistence’ (cf 4.57) is regularly stressed: 


John wÍLL 'keep| inter[RÜPting] 
I|WOULD go and make a 'Méss of it| 


[a] While it is obviously necessary to stress the difference between emotive and contrastive 
emphasis, we saw in 18.16 that not all operator-focusing was contrastive. Morcover, some 
similarity in principle needs to be seen between emotive emphasis and the distribution of piven 
and new information. For example, in [3] above, the emotive emphasis on wil! implies that 
pleased is relatively given: we can take the fact of her being pleased for granted and attend 
instead to expressing a degree of enthusiasm about it. 

[b] Further intensification, if desired, can be achieved by placing an emphasizer such as rea//y.or 
certainly in front of the operator, or indeed after it: ft really does taste nice, It does indeed taste 
nice. Such adverbials arc especially helpful in writing since they draw attention to the need to 
supply operator-stress; c/ 18.42 Note. 

[c] Despite its similar emotive connotations, the ‘persuasive’ do in imperatives (cf 11.30) is again 
distinct from the above use of do. The imperative do does not obey the rule of do-support: one 
can say Do be quiet ! in imperatives, but there is no corresponding statement *He DOES be quiet! 


18.57 


Note 


18.58 Reinforcement is a feature of colloquial sty 
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Noncorrelative so and such f j 

In familiar speech of a style that strikes many people us mus ard 
the determiner such and the adverb so are stressed so as to g M 
irective. In this usage, there 


avagantly 


emphatic, c i 
exclamatory force to a statement, question, or c 1349). 
is no accompanying correlative clause or phrase (cf 15.49): 


She was |wearing 'such a lovely press] 

Eni jso afraid they'll get Lost] 

|Why are you 'such a BAby| 

[Don't upsET yourself 'sof 
In consequence, so and such become equivalent to how and what in 


exclamations (cf 11.317): 


They were so cross! 
How cross they were! 
They're such delightful children! 
ee delightful children they are! | 
But so and such can also occur, as the earlier examples show, in | gn 
directives. Additional emotive emphasis is achieved by assigning 


to $0 or such: 
I'm [SO PLEASED| 


i i rce: 
Other words of strong emotive import may take a nuclear tone for special emotive fo 


I [wisn you'd Listen} . m 
Iflove that Music| or I |LOVE| that |MUsic} 
I'm {rérribly sóRry| 


Reinforcement 


iti ‘ ' pronouns : ; 
Repetition and ‘proxy p le whereby some item is repeated 


(either completely or by pronoun substitution) for purposes of ipd 
focus, or thematic arrangement. Its simplest form is merely the reitera io 
(with heavy stressing) of a word or phrase for emphasis or clarity: 


It’s far, far too expensive. (Cf 7.89) 
I d with every word you've said — every single word. 


In very loose and informal speech, a reinforcing or recapitulatory d 
sometimes inserted within a clause where it stands ‘proxy for an initia 


phrase: . 
This man I was telling you about — well, he used to live next door to me. 
The book I lent you — have you finished it yet? 


Note 


18.59 


Note 
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It will be noticed that in each case a complete noun phrase is disjoined from 
the grammar of the sentence, its role (as subject and object respectively) 
being grammatically performed by subsequent pronouns, But in being thus 
fronted, as marked themes (cf 18.19), the disjoined noun phrases clearly set 
out the ‘point of departure’ for the utterance as a whole. It is not uncommon 
for long noun phrases which are nonfocal to be thus treated in familiar 
speech, a convenience alike to hearer (in receiving an carly statement of a 
complex item) and speaker (in not having to incorporate such an item in the 
grammatical organization of his utterance), 


This phenomenon, along with that in 18.59, is sometimes termed ‘left- and right-dislocation'; 
cf 17.78. 


Amplificatory tags 

In contrast to the fronting of items to be subsequently reinforced pronominally 
(as in 18,58), an amplificatory phrase may be informally added after the 
completion of a clause structure which contains a coreferential pronoun: 


They're all the same, these politicians. 
I wouldn't trust him for a moment, your brother-in-law. 


Such utterances are usually spoken with divided focus (cf 18.17), with a rise 
on the ‘tag’ confirming its relatively ‘given’ status: 


They're [all the SÀME, these politicians| 
I{wouldn’t trust him for a Moment, your BRÓTHer-in-law| 


The tag can be inserted parenthetically, as well as placed finally: 
He's got a good future, your brother, if he perseveres. 
An even more informal type of tag comprises a subject and operator: 


That was a lark, that was! 
He likes a drink now and then, Jim does. 


In some dialects of English (especially Northern BrE), the operator may 
precede the subject: 


She’s a lovely girl, is Ann. 


Postposed nonfinite clauses, of the kind discussed in 18.35, sometimes closely 
resemble amplificatory tags; contrast: 


It was tough getting the job finished on time. 


[itough. .. . . TIME|] 
It was tough, getting beaten in the last match. 
{jrOuGH]/. .. . . .MATCH]] 


[a] The amplificatory tag should not be confused with either vocatives (ef 10.52/) or what may 
be called ‘tag exclamations’, such as He ran away from SCHOOL, the idiot (cf 17.68 Note [b]. Both 
these constructions are distinguished (rom it intonationally, in that they may form the ‘tail’ of a 
preceding nucleus, instead of having their own (usually rising) nucleus. The intonation marks 
the following as usually tag and vocative respectively: 

He's a |good CHAP JOHN] 

He's a [good CHAP John] 
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The exclamatory tag is further distinguished by being capable of (i) referring back to a noun 
phrase other than a pronoun: 

That brother of mine ran away From school, the idiot. 
and (ii) occurring initially as well as finally: 

The idiot, he ran away from school, 
The exclamatory tag is usually evaluative and the noun is very general in meaning; when 
premodified by an adjective, there may be zero article. We may thus contrast: 

(the) poor man| 
He's had a lot of bad LÜCK, { gie ud cÁRELaker| 
new 

fb] Expletives (in the broadest sense) provide à common mode of amplification in extremely 
informal speech, serving as a rhetorical transition between theme and an emotionally coloured 
focus: 

He's a jsilly ipiot| 

They llost their darned wAy| 

Mis |work is 'bloody Awful] 

T told them to 'darned ‘well Listen| 
Compare tmesis (App 1.76 Note [c]) where the inserted amplification is usually made just prior 
to the point of main emphasis: 

fan'tastic ~ fan-flaming-" tastic 
In ‘She lost her darned way’, it is not of course the final noun phrase as such that calls for 
expletive comment. The whole utterance is emotionally coloured, and in extreme cases such 
colouring (especially in exasperation) is expressed at additional points in the sentence structure: 

These blasted people have darned well lost their stupid way! 
Alternatively the ‘scope’ of the colouring as well as the colouring itself can be expressed by 
prosodic means, ‘She's lost her way’ being uttered with an exceptional intensity or other marking 
(cf App ILF). 

Expletives also amplify the theme in wh-questions: 

Who on earth 

What in heaven 

Where (in) the hell 


When the blazes Top, ete 
Why in the world 
How in God's name 


[c] In responses of a rejoinder kind, we find a combination of fronting (ef 18.20) with 
amplificatory tagging: 
A: Have l arranged to see anyone this afternoon? 
B: Well, Mrs BLAKE, you HAVE. [~ ‘You have arranged to see Mrs Blake’] 
A: Do you write poetry? 
B:sOMEtimes I DO. [~ ‘I write poetry sometimes’) 
Where such replies are negative, both parts are negated, though responses in this form are then 
restricted to rather informal usage: 
A: Have I made this clear to you ali? 
B: Not to MÈ, you HÁvEn't. [~ "To the others perhaps, but not to me] 
A: MayIgoin? 
B: Not YET, you CAN'T. [~‘You can't go in yet'] 
It will be noticed that the use of fall-plus-rise, putting the fall on the most salient part, the rise on 
the partly ‘given’, corresponds to the general use described in 18.17. 
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General: the notion of ‘text’ 


Throughout this book, two interrelated acts of imagination have been 
demanded of the reader. 

First, we have expected that examples, though inevitably appearing before 
the reader only in print, would be not only read but ‘heard’. We have 
constantly stressed the primacy of specch, both in mass terms (the fact that 
far more language occurs in speech than in writing) and - much more 
significantly -- in /inguistic terms (the fact that the written form must evoke 
the oral form, just as though we heard the words read aloud). And we have 
sought to bring this home to the user of the book by repeated if clumsy 
reference to ‘speaker/writer’ and 'reader/hearer'. 

Second, we have expected that examples would be placed in a suitable 
context. Thus, although we have presented forms and constructions as though 
they were fully explicated within isolated sentences, we have been aware that 
it would not have been possible to understand the presentation unless every 
structure and every exemplificatory sentence had been placed by or for the 
reader in an imagined context. Indeed we have made our awareness explicit 
in a large number of cases by providing cues to the type of context in which 
a given form was to be appropriately used and plausibly understood. 


In the present chapter, we work in a converse way. We take TEXTS as our 
starting point and examine the language comprising them. In other words, 
we bring together all the grammatical processes already described but we 
do so now with a view to discussing their role in both the interpretation of 
a text and in the construction of a text. And we shall pay considerable atten- 
tion to lexical and other features of textual structure in order to show that, 
important as is the role of grammar, many factors other than grammar are 
involved. 

Moreover, as we are using the term, a text ~ unlike a sentence - is not a 
grammatical unit but rather a semantic and even a pragmatic one. A text is 
a stretch of language which seems appropriately coherent in actual use. That 
is, the text ‘coheres’ in its real-world context, semantically and pragmatically, 
and it is also internally or linguistically coherent. For this latter facet, the 
term ‘cohesive’ has been applied, referring to the actual forms of linguistic 
linkage. 

A text may be spoken (as are the vast majority) or it may be in writing. It 
may be the product of a single speaker (as with an announcement on an 
airport public-address system) or of several speakers engaged in conversation. 
Textual structure relates to the concerns of this book - the grammar of 
English — by virtue of the fact that texts are realized in grammatical units. 
But the grammatical units occurring in a text are often very different from 
the corresponding grammatical units as they are described in terms of the 


English grammatical system. Consider for example, as part of a text, the 
response: 


Me, too! 


Among the possible texts in which this might occur, we could suggest: 


Men i OPHGEAMSUIMLPMBUERPU OT S Hen) letra et reta a V Si AMITTIT me lem irn 
me te 
i : 1424 Fromsentence to text 
A 
ds ; 
; i ‘This noise is giving me a headache’ T 
à i ‘Me, too? 
Pee aS on 
i : ' *| wish l had a drink M 
BS *Me, too!” 
D HW ‘My feet are aching’ T 
v T Me, too" 
a but not: 
: | *Would you like a drink?" aj 
i * Me, too!" 
j or: 
‘It’s starting to rain’ T 
| *'Me, too!’ 


E i the basis of a relatively 
In [1] the second speaker makes his response on y 
straightforward elliptical form of what he has just heard (cf 12.1/f, 12.319, 


12.46/f, 13.449): 

(This noise is giving) me (a headache), too! 
With [2], what is superficially the same response involves pronoun- 
replacement (cf 6.14/f, 10.48ff, 12.8): 

I (wish I had a drink), too! 


Only the respective textual structure as a whole can determine the grammatical 
structure in terms of which Me, too is being used. The role of the Mace 
[3] is clear enough semantically (‘My feet are also aching’), but grammatically 


i its relation to what has preceded is vague and uncertain; though it might 
ig occur in familiar speech, many people would find it textually oe "t 
m But by contrast with [1], [2], and [3], the response *Me, too' in [4] 2s [ Js 
i a non sequitur textually and equally impossible to relate to a plaust 
id ki i m structure in the grammatical system. 
"ux 


Hn much a grammatical as a semantic or prag 


Context and the one-sentence text 
19.3 It isnatural to think of a text as being realized in a string of several ide 

that it is connected sentences that constitute a text. But in fact a text iie s 

wholly realized in a single sentence, and if we consider such an example 


igni i i t a text was not so 
nificance of the point made in 19.2 tha e 
nib matic unit. Even a single word can 


al use’ (cf 19.2): a road sign 


is ‘appropriately coherent in actu l 
Enn de SRI make ; pared with one that read 


bearing the word DANGER, for example, as com 


" SINCERITY. d 
Imagine receiving a note bearing only the words: 


i . Roger's finished the thesis! 
The same text might of course be spoken: someone comes into the room and 
withdraws again having said only: 


a [Roger's finished the THEsis| 


19.4 


19.5 
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The grammatical properties of the sentence realizing this text and necessary 
for our understanding of it have been described in carlier chapters. The 
perfective has finished is understood (in. contrast, for example, with will 
Jinish); the determiner the (in contrast to u or Aris); the singular thesis; the 
intonation nucleus on thesis (and not, for example, on Roger); the whole 
being declarative (and not interrogative, Has Roger . . .?), etc. Butas realizing 
a text, there is much more here. The text depends upon our knowing Roger 
(and knowing him as Roger and not as Mr Taylor), on knowing what a thesis 
is, on knowing about this particular thesis (a different text might have had a 
thesis on aeronautics). Less obviously, perhaps, the text depends on our 
knowing what finishing involves: Roger may have been writing his own 
thesis, typing (or binding) one for someone else, or completing his work as 
an examiner of the thesis, As well as conveying all this, the text will mean 
more to us. It is another instance of Roger's speedy efficiency, perhaps (as 
though the text had included the adverbial already). Or it conveys relief after 
an intolerably lengthy period (as though the text had included the adverbial 
at last). Or it may be a signal that Roger is now free to indulge (let us say) in 
a game of tennis. 

These are all covert connections (that is, they are given no actual 
expression), but according as the situation determines, the piece of text could 
be expanded by some such comment as one of the following: 


That's Roger TÀYLor, I suppose. 

Aha - so aeronautics takes a big step forward! 

Gosh - that was quick! 

And about time too! 

Oh, good: he can take on Frieda at the end of this set. 


All of these additions have one thing in common: they each show a plausible 
interpretation of the original short text. They also form a close connection 
with it and with the wider context which determines the satisfactory 
coherence of the text. Clearly, not all of the interpretations involve grammar: 
the lexical meaning of thesis, for example, or the use of the text as an 
announcement that a game of tennis can start. But in the connections that 
texts manifest, it is equally clear that grammar plays a considerable role and 
it is on this connective potential of grammar that we shall be concentrating 
in this chapter. And ‘potential’ isa key word, since (as we have already seen) 
connection may be covert as well as overt. 


Asyndetic connection 

Just as a text realized by a single sentence has a complex of covert connections 
with its context, so any two neighbouring sentences will be perceived as 
being connected. Mere juxtaposition (parataxis rather than asyndeton) is an 
icon of connectedness, even where the juxtaposed parts have no grammatical 
or lexical feature in common: 


Go and visit your father; it's New Year's Day. 
It's New Year's Day. Go and visit your father. 


The perceived connection here is the same, whichever sentence comes first, 
just as we will connect a child seen in the park with an adult, whether the 
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child is running ahead or trailing behind. So too, the text in 19.3 might have 
been expanded as: 
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certainly paratactic), neighbouring sentences that share grammatical features 
of tense, aspect, clause structure, or word order pive a strong impression of 


being connected thereby. Such grammatical parallelism is often endorsed 


d) Roger's finished the thesis! Caroline arrived from New York last week, lexically. Consider the relatively abstract frame, now illustrating both 
: These two sentences are grammatically asyndctic and quite unrelated. But as coordination and subordination: 
at a text or as part of a text, they are connected, and ~ if the text is successful — 


i arer: Caroline's relati er 
i the connection will be clear to the reader/hearer: Caroline s relation to Hee y 
ui will already be known and doubtless also the connection between the thesis 
work and Caroline's arrival. Even if we are merely ‘cavesdroppers’ on this 


The __. was Ved in. and/while the. was Ved in _ 
but/whereas 


and compare the following where the blanks are filled: 


i text, we find ourselves speculating on possible connections. Perhaps Caroline The baseball game was cancelled in New Haven 
| brought with her the last piece of material that Roger required for a aati and/while the hockey match was postponed in Hartford. [1] 
| the thesis; perhaps Caroline's arrival spurred him on to completion ; perhaps but/whereas the hockey match was (duly) played in Hartford. [2] 


ecti ith Caroline's arrival is merely that she brought the news. Dy 

the connection with Caroline's ar seid h the grammar of the two (where New Haven and Hartford are related as well-known cities in Con- 
Any of these connections is fully compatible with the gra a 

i but none is made linguistically overt. This would remain true if the necticut). 

sentences but none i Seria der: The parallelism between sentences is more transparent, and hence the 

two sentences were In con ; . connection between the sentences is more strongly indicated, if the word 

Caroline arrived from New York last week. Roger's finished order is not the normal one. The effect of fronting an element in such cases is 

the thesis! to point to a contrast between the sentences. Indeed, in [3] the unusual order 


EU 


i Such sentences in text can be said to be truly asyndetic (cf 13.1), in allowing of the first sentence makes us expect a similar and related one to follow 
" ; uch sen (cf 18.20): 
| connection by and, should we so wish. o , A 
di "PME My paintings the visitors admired. My sculptures they disliked. [3] 
Fu asyndeti nection and our familiarity with a as y E 
RAV Note [a] It is tempting to draw an analogy between asyndetic con ence Rebel the In New York it is hot and humid during the summer. /n Los 
an ituati h that overt expression can be curtailed. In 19.3, we noted that ‘Roger's uM 
p kcu tly conveyed at last. If this interpretation is the correct one, then: Angeles it is hot and dry. (4] 
! thesis might beet iue d : n) From the ceiling hung a huge lamp. Along the wall were pikes. [5] 
oger s m Eod (21 
f Roger's finished the thesis at last! . à G3] The direct objects and the space adjuncts in [3] and [4] respectively are in 
ibe E After ten long years, Roger's finished the thesis at last! Ai i" rar as k : À i ka 
Mi i be seen as synonymous but with decreasing degrees of ‘asyndeton’ with the context. In [1], initial position instead of their normal final position. In [5] the nonnormal 
l , ine reference to duration is totally covert; in (2] it is overt but imprecise; in [3] it is HE Ue position is accompanied by subject-verb inversion. When constituents are 
s ; , M I all hav ; I 
T overt with the specification of the length of timc that is held to justify at oils bei n fronted, then we can infer a connection between the sentences even where 
y VAE) i occasion to use this extended sense of asyndeton in examining the gromm E a ice there is little or no other structural similarity: 
i Hi sentences in texts (for example, in relation to the absence of necessarily invoked pe H 
VR bii of 19.64). . ld call Proudly, the captain hoisted the flag. So/tly, a bugle sounded. [6] 
D : [b] Some scholars use the term 'parataxis' for clauses without formal linkage; others would ca MEME 
this 'asyndetic parataxis', applying the unrestricted term to all clause relations that are not Moreover, only an apparent similarity in structure is sufficient to supgest 
b hypotactic (ie involving subordination). On our own use of these terms, cf 13. V. parallelism between sentences: 
IRI) A m : T0 
D AUT | s in 19.5: My paintings the visitors admired. My sculptures irritated them. [7] 
Ken 19.6 Consider now a variation on the two-sentence text given 1n 17.5: 


Roger's finished the thesis! Caroline has gone out to the supermarket. 


Although these sentences are asyndetic in the sense of 13.1, ee isa posa 
but significant grammatical relation. The verb phrase is perfective in m 
case and while this does not enjoin a particular interpretation, it ae y 
helps to suggest a range of possible close connections: what Caroline s 
done seems to match in some way what Roger has done. The completion S 
the thesis has perhaps released her to go out on an errand; or it has cause 
her to go and buy celebratory wine. 


Structural parallelism : 
Indeed, although they might formally be regarded as asyndetic (and they are 


Our impression of a link between the two initial noun phrases in [7] is given 
impetus by the fronted position of the direct object my paintings in the first 
sentence and the expectation that we are encountering a similar inversion 
when we reach my sculptures, though in fact the former is direct object and 
the latter is subject, in its normal position. The impression of a link between 
the two initial noun phrases is reinforced by the internal structure of the two 
phrases and the lexical set to which both painting and sculpture belong. The 
two sentences are further linked by a semantic parallelism, realized 
syntactically in two ways: a person has a feeling towards an object, an object 
arouses a feeling in a person. They are also linked, of course, by the use of 
the pro-form them in the second sentence which replaces the visitors in the 
first sentence. 
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e Connection by sequence f punctuation) would normally show the ‘dependent’ status of the first two by 
S, ' i ammatical features in common, such as the same subject or rising nuclei in contrast to a fall on the third: 
VUA 19.8 Sentences with gram : 
ES the same tense, often imply temporal and causal connection. In other words, 1 cAme| I sw] I cóNquered. 
3 n a where we saw juxtaposition in 19.5 as iconic of mere connection, we now sce 
SU i it as iconic of connected sequence. As the two real-world events, a policeman (Cf further 19.25) 
HOURS a holding up his hand and a car coming to a standstill, follow cach other in l l 
1 time, so asyndetic narration of these events will preserve this sequence: 19.10 We have seen (cf 19.5, 19.7) that asyndetic connection has the effect of 
EN . f making the structure of a text extremely dependent upon the sequence of 
i The policeman held up his hand. The car stopped. sentences realizing it. There are obviously no grammatical constraints upon 
A : [4 The car stopped. The policeman held up his hand.] the order of: 
This is well illustrated in the text attributed to Julius Caesar after his Pontic Roger's finished the thesis! Caroline arrived from New York last week. 
triumph: . 
as compared with: 
I came. I saw. I conquered. . t A 
. . Caroline arrived from New York last week. Roger's finished the 
Even without the lexical meanings of the verbs, the sequence suggests: thesis! 
[n l I did something. . sc This being so, we must scrutinize the actual sequence all the more carefully 
URS M And then (in consequence; cf 13.23) I did something eee to find a textual reason for the particular juxtaposition we encounter. In fact, 
And then (in further consequence) I did something else. the absence of grammatical constraints seems quite rare, to judge from both 
on i Moreover, given that (as we shall see) triadic sequences have special the spoken and written material of the Survey of English Usage. More 
ju aly implications, the third of the above suggests not merely ‘in further commonly, the order necessary for the presentation of the text is enjoined by 
" i consequence’ but ‘as a still further and climactic consequence’. Yet the text grammatical factors such as the sequence of pronouns in relation to 
ae could not work as a text unless the lexical meanings of the verbs were known; antecedents: 
oy these not merely confirm the consequential structure but make the particular Roger's finished the thesis. His wife arrived from New York last week. 
sequence of paratactic sentences obligatory. Compare the relative difficulty . i ; 
E of seeing the following as a coherent text: The appearance of his here doubly provides a formal link between the two 
A i sentences in showing that Roger has a relation to both, and in confirming 
1 v I conquered. I came. I saw. their particular sequence. (Contrast Roger's wife arrived from New York last 
T ji On the other hand, even with formal asyndeton, if we alter grammatical week. He's finished the thesis. Here the pronominalization is again in the 
a due features such as tense, we can then switch the order of sentences so that it is second sentence but the two sentences are reversed in sequence.) 
ATEM no longer iconic and no longer asyndetic in the sense of 13.1 (since and- : 
E connection is impossible). They are now merely paratactic: Syndetic connection. ] 
d i J is hand 19.11 Another way of indicating both the relevance of sequence and the closeness 
i The car stopped. The policeman had held up his hand. of textual connection is to introduce an overt connecting item, most frequently 
i M. We here achieve paratactically the sequence freedom that is readily possible the coordinator and (cf 13.5ff): 
a. i s ; f . R 
in Ud syndetically: Roger's finished the thesis and Caroline arrived from New York last 
POPNLI : week. 
: The car stopped pes } the policeman held up his hand. l 
because But although and is the most neutral and semantically uncommitted of 
b : J Bat jaatas wesaw connecting items, it will be noticed that some of the options for interpreting 
? id B 19.9 We have spoken of texts realized by one or more IR T ne x hes the text (c/ 19.5) are now precluded. Even the ‘eavesdropper’ who knows 
x cn that it made no necessary substantial and inherent MISIeDee NOA EA nothing of Roger and Caroline may now interpret the two parts as having a 
i it was expanded by an adverbial (cf 19.5 Note [a]), so it makes little difference 


temporal sequence matching the textual sequence: perhaps Caroline has 


j whether a text is punctuated as three sentences or one: waited for the thesis to be completed before leaving New York. This may be ` 


Icame, I saw, I conquered. brought out more clearly with an alternative set of examples: 
i Of course, a close relation between the parts is still more clearly implied The rain has stopped. She's gone for a walk. [1] 
when commas separate the first two and a period appears only after the third, The rain has stopped and she's gone for a walk. [2] 


and it is worth noting that a spoken form of this text (irrespective of She's gone for a walk. The rain has stopped. [3] 


| Note 


a 24 19.12 
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?She's gone for a walk and the rain has stopped. [4] 


The dubious textual coherence of the [4] version makes clear that, with 
syndelic connection, sequence is likely fo be crucial In. contrast, the 
coherence of [1], [2], and [3] is beyond question and in interpretation they are 
closely similar, even though [3] reverses the sequence (concluding with a 
reason, where [1] and [2] conclude with a consequence). Compare also: 


The student was late for the lecture. He missed his train. 
The student missed his train and he was late for the lecture. 


[a] With and connecting two sentences, the relation is made to seem less close, Thus, i [4] above 
were punctuated as two separate sentences, we could delete the query since the effect would be 
more like [3]. The and in [4] could perhaps connote ‘by the way’ (cf 19.29), though in this case we 
might expect something to follow the second sentence: 
She's gone for a walk. And the rain has stopped (so she'll really enjoy being out). 

[b] Clauses with reciprocal pronouns (cf 6.31) as objects are very simitarin meaning to coordinate 
clauses, but where the former suggest simultaneous actions, the latter is conducive to an 
interpretation involving sequence. Compare: 


greeted 
Geol and Sue ae each other. 
kissed 
grected greeted 
Geoff eee Sue and Sue n Geoff. 
kissed kissed 


Thematic connection 
In 19.3 we examined a text where the connections were extra-textual: our 


knowledge of Roger and the thesis in which he was involved. But although 
all texts necessarily have extra-textual connections (none would otherwise be 
understood), it is normal for them to generate internal connections as well. 
The basic way of doing this is by proceeding sequentially from the known 
(‘given’) to the unknown (‘new’), thus forming a chain in which what was 
unknown becomes the known as a point of departure towards a further 
unknown item. We have already seen this process in Chapter 18, in relation 
to end focus. Consider now the following four-part text (truncated and 
idealized), which we may imagine being spoken over the public address 
system of a big organization: 


|Here is an 'urgent MEsSage| It is for |visiting salesman Herbert BLACK| 
Will |Mr Black please contact the third floor sUPervisor] She will be 
Iwaiting for him at the inquiry desk| 


A further example: 


\Mary invited me to her Bixruday party| Jt was |held in a West End 
hoTEL| where I met her PÀRents| The | father is a retired DENtist| 


It will be noticed that each part ends with a prosodic climax (as do the vast 
majority of clauses in the SEU spoken corpus), and begins with a thematic 
unit, shown in italics, the whole text having in consequence a rhythmic 
prosodic pattern that can be diagrammed thus to represent the sequence of 


crescendi: 
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11A 


It is easy to see how this mirrors the increase in what is sometimes called the 
‘communicative dynamism’ (cf 18.3) of cach successive part. Irrespective of 
whether or not they are explicitly linked, the parts are linked thematically in 
that the ‘rheme’ (c/18.9 Note) introduced in the first part, an urgent message, 
is pronominalized as it (c/6.14/f) to become the ‘theme’ (cf 18.9) of the 
ER Compare also Herbert Black and him (via Mr Black), the supervisor 
and She. 


Fig 19.12 


But thematic connection is often by no means as linearly straightforward as 
itis in these examples. The interpretation of text depends upon the recipient's 
common sense and his knowledge acquired independently of the text, as we 
saw in 19.3. Grammar has potential in establishing plausible interpretations, 
but it is not required to provide unequivocal cues. Compare the two following 
texts in both of which there is thematic connection by pronominalization but 
where the pairing of pronouns and referents is sharply different: 


Mr Fraser! sent for the doctor? ; he! listened anxiously for his? 


arrival; he! asked him? to examine his! throat, i} 
Mr Fraser! sent for the doctor”; he? diagnosed his! complaint; 
he! soon felt better. [2] 


The thematic connections are linked inextricably with the lexical items that 
are in turn linked to the situational context. Thus he and his in the second 
part of [1], while following one of the grammatical patterns of pronoun 
coreference, are identified with their respective referents through our 
knowing that the person that sends for someone will be the one to listen for 
his arrival. Again, in [2] the order of antecedent-pronoun sequence is one of 
those grammatically permissible: he in the second part refers to the last- 
mentioned noun phrase in the first part. But the actual interpretation relates 
this grammatical possibility to the extra-linguistic probability that the 
diagnosis will be carried out by the doctor and not by Mr Fraser. 

In the following example, they is thematic in both the alternative 
concluding parts, but identification depends on lexical congruence with the 
verb of which they is subject: 


The police' prohibited the strikers? from demonstrating because 


re anticipated 


they? advocated j violence. 


Other types of thematic connection involve the fronting of adverbials or 
other elements more normally associated with end position: 


After rejecting the advice of the specialist at the hospital, Mr Fraser 
sent for the local doctor. Zn him he had the deepest confidence. 
Mr Fraser sent for a different doctor. His usual one he no longer trusted. 
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P 
SENA 
ptura 
(EM Note Commonly, a plural pronoun will refer back to antecedents cach introduced as singular: and then which would have located and da : 5 
: ) A) Mr Eraser! sent for the doctor? and they! +? discussed Ais! complaint for nearly an hour. the same time giving this locati ý dated the alleged decline, while at 
p il ( imil giving this location and dating an orientation with respect to 
a i e (similar or contrasting) here and now of the audience 
4 u Rhematic connection & Ye audience. 
io j 19.14 Compare the two following texts: 19.16 ; ; s , - 
a P 8 The example in 19.15 has a bearing upon participant relations in two 
Jan lives in Holland and he writes poetry. I! respects. First, the speaker's personal and functional relation to his audience: 
PES Caroline arrived on Tuesday and Roger finished the thesis on ae cals is aunity a talk rather than a lecture or address, and with polite 
He id: iffidence (/ would like) invi is li OR EET DIR In 
D Friday. [2) euet y ul dien invites his listeners to join him in an inquiry (/ would 
* xamine: cf 6.7, 6.18). A more distant lecturer: audience relation 


In both there is syndetic linkage, giving a superficial similarity to the 
cohesion in the two examples, but informationally the types of connection 
are very different. In [1] there is the thematic connection that we have 
considered in 19.12; we need sec no connection between the rhemes here (in 
Holland and poetry): it is enough that Jan has a relation to both. In [2] on the 
other hand there is no textual connection between the two themes, Caroline 
and Roger: the parts are firmly connected through the rhemes. This is 
achieved syntactically (two adjuncts, on Tuesday and on Friday), in form 


would have been set up with: 
In this week's lecture, I shall explain why . . . 


In either case he feels it relevant to specify the function of his text: cf Here 
is an urgent message’, 19.12. Secondly, we have the speaker's relation to the 
rhematic a decline in religious faith: he does not commit himself to claiming a 
decline (‘some people’ might, but certainly need not, include the speaker) 
and indeed he hints at the insecurity of the claim by using the verb allege. 


hj 
QE F . : : i i i i 
j (both adjuncts involving items from the lexical x-day series), and in meaning Note the different relati i i 
i j (both indicating time when). There is also a more generally pervading and his subject if he ene E Nd DG UL re 
a cohesion through parallelism of form; cf 19.7. In speech, the connection i x 
He i ae would be endorsed by prosodic contrast or parallelism through the nuclei on X examine why it is believed that there is a decline in religious faith. 
2 i Tues- and Fri- with perhaps a wider pitch range (cf App H.20) on the latter: or:... examine why there is, as we all believe, a decline... 
l . : or: . . . examine why there i i 
aa \Caroline arrived on TUESday| and [Roger finished the thesis on }FRiday| card Miu: 
TRAN o : TÜESda 
Hm es y ess i i 
v a eae Basic relational structures 
j 19.17 A text may have one (or more) of an indefinitely large number of purposes: 


An example of rhematic connection with pronominalization : ipti i i 

j p description, persuasion, narrative, etc. Some of these correlate closely with 

M connective devices and presentational styles, as we note throughout 

this book from time to time. Textual functions are too numerous, too fluid 
$ 


and too interlocking for us to attempt separate treatment in terms of textual 


lExperts admire THis picture] but the [general public prefer THÀT (one)| 


i uy Quo Textual orientation : : > 

i js 19.15 In 19.1 we spoke of the need for every text to have a context. In particular form. But irrespective of the various purposes and general intentions of a 
E (P j we need an orientation in respect of place, time, factuality, and participant text, there area few relationships within texts that constantly recur, which 
y i aD relations. Let us assume that a lecturer's opening words to an audience were involve particular connective devices, and which are therefore useful to bear 
Un i | as follows: T mind as we consider the devices themselves. They can be seen as basic 
P ni QU In this weck's talk, I would like us to examine why some people allege a folatona stiuetires: 

n NUM I decline in religious faith. (a) general and particular 


. . . ; vega M T b) progressi 

i The basic place and time orientation of the decline in religious faith is i torni 
entirely covert, but the lecturer knows that his listeners will automatically y 
relate this unlocated, undated decline to their own here and now. Individuals 


(a) It is common for a text to proceed from a general point to a particular: 


ae ow. Ind 
i will naturally vary as to the broadness or narrowness with which the da; 
i i , Lone fed and ers this city, this part of the country, this country, here ; M MM manual skill. The ordinary saw 
d i in the world as a whole; now in this present year, this decade, this century. y j e. 1] 
i i i; xd they will p pad E pos E paid : dee ue But we may equally proceed in the reverse direction: 
pe hes eii centin t " d Es Rs household saw is not easy to use. In fact, any sort of 
1 | | The same opening sentence could have begun a lecture that was part ofa ork calls for great manual skill. [1a] 
series on eighteenth-century France. In that case, the covert orientation In conversational texts, the second part will often be supplied by another 


speaker'who thus ‘cooperates’ in forming the text: 


i i would have been equally automatic and equally essential, but with a there 


172 
Helen: 


2 


$ 


4 


She's/She has been to 
Australia once. 

She's/She has never won a 
race. 

She's/She has flown in a 
helicopter a few times. 


You (example answers): 


5 


6 


7 
8 


l've/1 have never been to 
New York. 

I've/I have played tennis 
many times. 

l've/I have never driven a lorry. 
l've/I have been late for work 
a few times. 


17.3 


y 


6 


She's/She has done a lot of 


interesting things. 


She's/She has travelled all over 


the world. or She’s/She has 
been all over the world. 


She's/She has been married 


three times. 


She's/She has written ten books. 
She's/She has met a lot of 


interesting people. 


17.4 

2 been 6 gone 

3 gone 7 gone 

4 been 8 been 

5 been 

UNIT 18 

18.1 

3 have been 

4 has been 

5 have lived / have been living 

6 has worked / has been working 

7 has had 

8 have been learning 

18.2 

2 How long have they been 
there? or ... been in Brazil? 

3 How long have you known 
her? or ... known Amy? 


4 


How long has she been 
learning Italian? 

How long has he lived in 
Canada? / How long has he 
been living ... ? 

How long have you been a 
teacher? 

How long has it been raining? 


18.3 

2 She has lived in Wales all her 
life. 

3 They have been on holiday 
since Sunday. 

4 The sun has been shining all 
day. 

5 She has been waiting for ten 
minutes. 

6 He has had a beard since he 
was 20. 


18.4 

2 |know 

3 I've known 

4 have you been waiting 
5 works 

6 She has been reading 
7 have you lived 

8 Ive had 

9 is... He has been 
UNIT 19 

19.1 

3 for 6 for 
4 since 7 for 

5 since 8 for... since 
19.2 

Example answers: 

2 A year ago. 


3 Afew weeks ago. 
4 Two hours ago. 
5 Six months ago. 


19.3 

3 for 20 years 

4 20 years ago 

5 an hour ago 

6 afew days ago 
7 for six months 
8 foralong time 


19.4 

2 Jack has been here since 
Tuesday. 

3 It's been raining for an hour. 

4 I've known Sue since 2008. 

5 Claire and Matt have been 
married for six months. 

6 Laura has been studying 
medicine (at university) for 
three years. 

7 David has played / David has 
been playing the piano since 
he was seven years old. 


Key to Exercises 


19.5 

Example answers 

2 I've been in the same job for 
ten years. 

3 I've been learning English for 
six months. 

4 l've known Chris for a long 
time. 

5 I've had a headache since | 
got up this morning. 


UNIT 20 


20.1 

2 | started (it) 

3 they arrived 

4 she went (away) 
5 | wore it 


20.2 

| finished 

OK 

did you finish 

OK 

(Steve's grandmother) died 
Where were you / Where did 
you go 


ON ON Un BK US 


3 played 

4 did you go 
5 Have you ever met 
6 wasnt 

7 ’s/has visited 
8 switched 

9 lived 

0 haven't been 


20.4 

1 Did you have ... was 

2 Have you seen ... went ... 
haven't seen 

3 has worked / has been 
working ... was ... worked ... 
didn't enjoy 

4 've/have seen ... ve/have 
never spoken ... Have you 
ever spoken ... met 
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A: I must go and do some shopping. 


| [general to particular] 12] 
RB: Well, don't Torpet to buy a newspaper. 


A: This chair is a bit wobbly. | [particular to 
B: Well, none of the furniture is very good. general] n] 


(b) Whether we are giving, instructions, telling a story, or conducting m 
argument, we are concerned to present the parts of our text so as to show the 
: j F p . 
temporal or inferential relation of one to another: 


[4] 
Get ready: set: go. M 
While Oscar was asleep, Mrs Pugh was sewing. a 
This must be the way. I remember that house on the corner. 


Some dialogue examples: 


A: My shoes are leaking. 


B: So you'll be getting them repaired, I suppose. (7] 
A: spoke to Veronica on the phone last night. " 
B: And? 


Conversational explanations often include verbal encouragement such as you 
see, or if you follow me, or the like. 


(c) Again, irrespective of the type of text, interpretation ee ee 
recognizing whether or not parts are compatible with each other. The relation 
may be one of matching, as in: 


The ordinary saw is not easy to use; a plane demands years of 


1b] 
practice. [ 
A: That climb up the mountain was marvellous. B 
B: The view from the top was glorious, too. 
Or the relation may be one of contrast: 
The ordinary hand drill is not easy to use; this electric type is it 
something any novice can handle. c 


Reluctance or inability to recognize compatibility is often NE 
another speaker's interjection beginning ‘Sorry, whee ... or' Well, 
not sure . . ”. We may distinguish ‘Sorry!’ and 'Sorry?': 


sónry| 
‘Sorry!’ indicates as here conviction about counter-compatibility. By contrast, 
‘Sorry?’ as in: 

sóRry| 


is a request for repetition or explanation, perhaps implying serious Rn 
about the compatibility between the parts of a text, or merely indicating tha 


mething was inaudible. mo 
d Likewise a speaker may help to demonstrate compatibility between one 


part and another by an explanation or example beginning: 


You KNÓW| 
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or by urging a hearer to acknowledge the compatibility with such an 
explanation or example preceded by: 


YOU KNOW 


Discourse strategies 

Relational structures can be realized by a number of discourse designs or 
strategies that have been well described within the rhetorical tradition since 
ancient times. Some of the most outstanding may be seen in terms of the 
following metaphors: 


(i) step 
(ii) chain 
(iii) stack 
(iv) balance 


(i) The simplest type of exposition is a ‘step by step’ procedure. It is one that 
has an obvious appropriateness for instructional material but it is normal 
also in description, narrative, or argument. The strategy is adequately 


illustrated by many of the short examples of text already given, but compare 
also: 


The 100-metre race was run immediately after lunch. This was followed 
by the 400-metre relay. After a brief interlude with an acrobatic 


display, spectators spread around the track to watch the first cycling 
event. 


Informal spoken narrative of ‘step’ design often involves repetitious 


coordination with conjuncts such as then or next: ‘and then... and then... 
next there was...’ 


(ii) The chain resembles the step procedure in going from point to point, but 
whereas in a stepped text it is part of the technique to assure the hearer/ 
reader in advance that the course is unidirectional and the goal planned, with 
the chain it is equally part of the technique to let it appear that though there 
are definite links (cf 19.11), the direction may curve, the course double back, 
and the ultimate point be unpredictable. The chain strategy is thus well 
suited to reflective or exploratory discourse: 


Hamlet poignantly represents the indecisions that plague us all. Not 
that indecision is the worst of our ills. In some ways decisiveness can 
be more damaging. Many people have decided on their courses of 
action too rapidly, with disastrous results. Othello is a representative 
of this tendency, though here we have other factors to consider such 


as jealousy and the evil influence of a supposed friend. Friendship in 
itself, of course... 


Like the step format, the chain is often characteristic of informal speech, 
where the varied and uncertain progression is acknowledged by sections 


' beginning ‘But of course’, ‘By the way’, and the like, 


The ‘chain’ type of structure, while technically well-formed (eg in thematic 


n 
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d . ; m ; 
i " y connection) characterizes desultory informal talk where one topic leads where you may turn out to be the only resident. Early visitors to 
ur 3 aimlessly to another. It is ridiculed in the following passage from Gilbert Cumbria rarely regret their initiative. 
y ui Sorrentino's Mulligan Stew (1980) where a character is musing on the reason Balancing is . . 
fe for the late arrival of the police. He imagines their route blocked by a onde Jun Ver enough in ordinary conversation, using pointers like 
a landslide so that they are forced to take the old road running beside the river: bal: hand ... but on the other hand’, but ambitious attempts at 
ae alance often seem over-formal or even pompous. Informally, a balancing 
The narrow bridges, slats missing, are considered by the natives reservation is often introduced by ‘Mind you’: 
EIN j hereabouts to be dangerous, fit only for carefree boys to fish off. They Mind cu 
^ rarely catch any fish, according to Old Cash at the general store. Ilove Cumbria f ne oun con't like the weather! 
' What crackers he has! 7 not the weather, mind you! 
; While each transition is linguistically explicable, the text wanders helplessly 
away from the central question of the journey by the police. 
(iii) As with the step technique, the stack has a predetermined unity, but : 2 
instead of a linear progression we have something more like a vertical Connective devices 
; structure, with a sound foundation (often called the topic sentence), an 19.19 The relati i 
: accumulation of ‘layers’, finally capped by a neat ‘roof’, securely ‘roped . th : ram between parts of a text is achieved by connective features that 
C i down’ to the foundations. For example: Into four categories: 
ie There is something very unsatisfactory about the maxim ‘Honesty is t Moe semantic implication 
S : the best policy’. It seems to equate virtue with profit, yet our common (c) exis d In*ege . 
s n i ; experience denies this. We could all cite instances of where an honest (d) PTOSOUY and punctuation 
A and virtuous action has brought disappointment and even ruin. We grammatical devices 
E : i 
mper could equally point to people who have behaved with gross Naturally, in a book on grammar, we shall be concentrating on (d), but 
SA . dishonesty and have become successful, powerful, wealthy. In any grammatical devices need to b i i P. 
Qu ae : A ed to be seen in the context of (a-c) from which the 
uns QR case it is surely rather immoral to incite people to honourable can never in practice be entirely separated. All four types of con s 
1 i behaviour by seeming to promise reward. Honesty, if it requires a device not merely interact intimately but operate Simultaneously i inert 
" a motive, must be valued for reasons other than ‘policy’. RE > Ta can usefully be distinguished and we proceed here i erii 
jy : : each in isolation. 
pe Carefully constructed stacks are frequently recommended for paragraphing enon 
di and they cannot be expected in informal conversation, though we often try a) Praemati DRE 
uo A to impose such a structure by ending a description or argument with a part 19.20 dais I ME implication 2 3 
beginning with a summative conjunct (cf 8.137) such as All in all... or In ing sequence as constituting the beginning of a discourse: 
ie P short . . . Alternatively, the conclusion may be an exclamation like: Have you seen the paper? There's been a plane crash. 
EE i PDA ; ECT : 
: i ; What fun itall was! So that’s JOHN for you! HE depends on the institution of the (daily) newspaper, on the 
bed ion that most of us regularly see some newspaper or other, and on 
a i: 2 3 : x : s -i i : 4 
mi n (iv) Like the chain, the balance strategy is particularly suited to reflective ars erring to it — irrespective of the particular newspaper we may have ~ 
and exploratory discourse, but it resembles the stack in the care with which ; d e paper’ (cf 5.28). The connection between the two sentences depends 
f; the parts are put together. Plus and minus, hot and cold, are set one beside a um M on the convention that a question implies that there is something 
D the other so that the text seems to anticipate objections and crosscurrents d ois Tou to which the speaker wants to draw attention, and (ii) on 
i ji raised in the mind of the reader/hearer. In the following example, the balance i E PS ility that the following statement summarizes a news item that the 
i technique is used within a dominant stack procedure: ee Fus read in the paper. On the other hand, if the second part had 
S as: 
y For a spring break, Cumbria is hard to beat. There is of course a strong which has b i 
n i risk of bad weather during the early months of the year. On the other vui as been completely ignored. 
th am hand, the early tourist is rewarded by empty roads and the feeling the implication would have been quite different: the speaker's announcement 


of the plane crash was not derived from the newspaper at all. 


We may see the chain-like process of implicatio ore clearly ina 
n more clear! fur 
yl her 


that he has the countryside to himself. Not all the hotels are open, it 
1 is true, and you may be obliged to drive on to the next village. But 
x n this is well offset by the welcome that awaits you in a guest house 
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Mr Costello drove to London to take part in an antinuclear 
RUIN demonstration. 


ul 


: ES a id in fact take 
f l As à complete text, this implies of course that Me La oa " EE 
jn a pr rorised if the text cc : 
QE ` part in the demonstration and we would be unsurprised 


[2] 


: He felt he had done something for peace. 
But in fact the continuation might well have been: 


E On the way, his wile suggested they go to the flower show instead. [2a] 


i i Hd ai ausible, 
: This does not in itself frustrate our interpretation of [1]: it B dens z 
i but we now recognize that whereas the direction E (to i on 

iati i drove) combine to entail in themselves e 
association with the past tense (a ze 
rdi (contrast was driving to London or set out for London), the pur. » 
adjunct in [1] (to take part in . . .) merely opens a d Eris pe 
i si 

take part in the MA and the fulfilment of thi 
i ing is sai trary. ae i 
: nly if nothing is said to the con : e " 
| l Equally [2a] merely opens an alternative possibility, and n Re ae 
bein given expression we are more cautious about assuming the fu ae 
of either possibility now before us. With such a further continuation 


l following, we conclude that the second possibility was fulfilled, the first 
“| tacitly excluded: 
" There were some of the loveliest chrysanthemums they had ever i 
RU ij seen. 
a PME But if, instead, [2a] were followed by: T 
; i ' But Mr Costello insisted. ma 
um i : | there would be the implication ied E n s ian 
j A p ; of [1] was sustained. On the other hand, is z 
P In the end, they went window shopping in Regent Street. 
we would know, that neither of the PN ie i Pn Kr He M 
: gn Reti e pe bet rh coy wi As] we find an M 
a M of the discussion and vacillation which led the couple i bre : d dis 
a original intention [1] and the counter-proposal [2a] - a m im eei 
À debate implied by the conjunct in the end [3b], at once enum ; 
r " : i and summative (cf 8.136/). 
i i 
(b) Lexical linkage : 
i 19.21 Contrast the following pairs of sentences: 
Steve and Deborah are both doctors. She is a New Zealander. " 
R Steve and Deborah are both doctors. She is a surgeon. 
| a In both texts there is thematic connection (she; cf 19.12), but in [2] there is 


rhematic connection as well (cf 19.14), and this is achieved D oe 
lexical items doctor and surgeon belong to the same semantic set, 


Note 
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being a superordinate term (hypernym) embracing surgeon, pediatrician, 
gynecologist, etc. Sometimes, lexical linkage is formally overt, as in: 


Bill is an old friend of mine, but he shouldn't assume that 
friendship excuses rudeness. [3] 


But more usually it involves, as in [2], semantic and pragmatic knowledge, 
not least a familiarity with words and allusions only covertly connected. 
Consider the relation in the following between oven and baking on the one 
hand, and between fruit, Bramley's Seedlings, and apple on the other: 


Of all common fruit, Bramley's Seedlings are particularly suitable 
for baking. After only a short time in the oven, this apple 
becomes a light fluffy mass. [4] 


As always (cf 19.19), there are relevant grammatical features as well: the 
demonstrative this links the generic singular apple with Bramley's Seedlings 
as though the latter were a singular generic noun phrase, the (or a) Bramley’s 
Seedling, 

In the following programme note heard on the radio, pragmatic and lexical 
linkage are combined in a tactful use of elegant variation which prompts 


interpretation while avoiding insult to the hearer’s assumed knowledge and 
interpretive skill: 


The zoological sequence is called Cortège d'Orphée, the music of 
Orpheus being so attractive that wild animals would follow him. [5] 


The adjective zoological is related to the noun phrase (wild) animals in the 
next clause, while Poulenc's title Cortége d'Orphée is ‘explained’ by linking 
sequence, attractive, and follow as helpful glosses (like Orpheus beside the less 
familiar Orphée) on the French word cortege, 


Lexical linkage involving the shared knowledge of allusion is illustrated in the following piece 
of dialogue from William Ash's novel Incorporated (1980): 


‘But life itself is like that. No man is an ~" 
"That's right," interrupting her while he filled her wine glass. "We're all isthmuses, and 
since I can still say “isthmuses”, you obviously need a drink’. 


The word island is so well known in the John Donne quotation that it is left unspoken, but we 
depend on it for the modified image involving the narrow connection between people expressed 
by the word isthmus. (The repetition of isthmuses does not in this case have lexical but 
phonological relevance, the wittiness of the switch in reference being further endorsed by the 


Switch from the speaker's evident Sobriety to the unsupported cvidence that his woman 
companion is equivalently sober.) 


Lexicon, shared knowledge, and grammar 


We see, then, that discourse makes considerable use of words having quite 
general reference in relation to words denoting particularity (cf 19.17): 


Some animals can be trained to use tableware. We have probably 

all seen a chimpanzee eating with a spoon or drinking from a cup. (1] 
My spaniel was once a keen helper when I went rabbit Shooting, 

but I suppose all dogs lose their hunting ardour as they get older. — [2] 


But lexical linkage can work through opposition and exclusion as well as 
through similarity and inclusion. Contrasts may be lexically realized by 
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reference to waking and sleeping, requesting (eg: beg) and granting (eg: allow), 
and in the context of childhood an important opposition exists between 
school and home. In the following example, discrimination is hypernymic with 
reference to sex, race, and religion, but the particular items included are 
related through mutual exclusion: 


There has come to be increasing awareness of discrimination as a 
worldwide problem. Women have protested that they continue 
to have fewer rights than men. Blacks are conscious that their 
white neighbours get better jobs. Protestants in one community 
feel the odds are against them, while Catholics have a 
comparable feeling in another, as do Jews in yet another. [3] 


As we also saw in 19.21, lexical links may be established not by our knowledge 
of the language but by additional information fed in by the speaker/writer. 
Such linkage can provide a chain-like course through a text (cf 19.18): 


The Senate last week refused to confirm the nomination of Judge 
Robert Palmer. The Judge is a Californian with a sound 
reputation and enjoying state-wide support. The defeat of the 
Californian, well remembered in Hollywood studios, is seen as a 
rebuke to the President. He is known to have given the ex-actor 
a good deal of personal encouragement. [4] 


Linkage of a superficially similar kind may depend on the general knowledge 
of the hearer/reader.to fulfil its role: 


In the 1960s the Beatles seemed a tightly knit group. The quartet 
developed a style of popular music that was not merely original 
but which was a product of their close relationship. Yet within 
a few years, the Liverpool lads had gone their separate ways. [5] 


If the author had felt less confident about his audience’s previously acquired 
knowledge, he could have prepared for the italicized links in the second and 
third sentences with an alternative opening such as: 


In the 1960s, the four Merseyside Beatles seemed . . . [5a] 


Compare also: 


His opening remarks were directed to flattering his audience by 
telling them how honoured he was to address such a distinguished 
gathering. As he had expected, this flattery guaranteed him an 
attentive and appreciative hearing. [6] 


The nominalization this flattery not only links with the same lexical base 
flatter(ing) in the preceding sentence: it provides a thematic connection 
(ef 19.12) by acting as a substitute for the whole nonfinite clause that is 
italicized in the preceding sentence. As such, it in fact requires no specific 
lexical linkage at all, as we see in the following alternative version: 


In his opening remarks, he told his audience how honoured he was 
to address such a distinguished gathering. As he had expected, 


this flattery... [6a] 
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A combination of lexical meaning, word-formation, and such syntactic 
Processes as nominalization is a valuable resource in textual structure and w 
return to it in 19.72% i 


Lexical recurrence 

Id eee by recurrence of form is generally avoided since lexical items 

can easily seem obtrusive. The second speaker's remark in the followin 
raws ironic attention to the overuse of one word: d 


A: There was a delightful party at my office for the boss's fiftieth 
birthday. What I found particularly delightful were the 
speeches. They were delightfully witty. 
B: It all sounds a bit too delightful for my taste. [1] 


e the other hand, a great deal of lexical recurrence is tolerated in legal 
ee where misinterpretation is of more serious concern than adverse 
stylistic criticism. The following is from a current domestic insurance policy: 


If at the time of any loss, destruction, or damage arising under 
this Policy there is any other insurance covering such loss 
destruction, or damage, the Company shall not be liable for 
more than its ratable proportion of such loss, destruction, or 
damage. [2] 


n ordinary language, we would expect the second use of Joss, destruction, or 
: ae to be replaced by some such hypernym as misfortunes (cf 19.21) and 
uh ird to be pronominalized (them). But even in language that is being 
d s it specialized way, repetition is common enough to convey 
mphasis. A tone of impatience in rejecting an accusation i i i 
usati 
the following exchange: i a MSIE 


A: [Why weren't you kinder to your sister] 
B: [But I was kind to my sister] I |gave PRESents to my sister| I 
ot FRIENDS to my sister] I }washed CLOTHES for my 
sister ; 
[3] 


This example is presented in prosodic form to show the way in which th 

four repetitions of my sister have no nucleus, being treated as ‘given’ (cf 18 8), 
just as it would be if it had been replaced pronominally, (to) her. Re etiti 
in ordinary discourse also occurs to indicate the repetition, bu BS 
confirmation of a phenomenon (cf 13.78, 13.101): i d 


The only remedy is work, work, work. 

Everywhere I looked, there were children, children E 
She screamed and screamed for hours. l p 
She is very, very intelligent. B 
A lovely, lovely chrysanthemum. 4 


due: we tend to aie lexical repetition in dialogue but an attempt is often made to 
n item by one of heightened meaning, rather than b i 
illustrates ‘cooperation’ in dialo , CM MaS emb AS aeee 
a gue texts. For example, note the wa ati 
assertion are expressed in [9] and [10] respectively: Seen AEE ee 
A: Isn't it a lovely day? B: Gorgeous! 
A: Are you sure you've got the key? B: Positive! it 
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General hypernyms 

Many lexical items are used hypernym 
and other substitutes. They thus have a quasi-gramm 
be seen in the italicized examples in the following: 


ically rather in the manner of pronouns 
atical function, as can 


The mayor's procession is very colourful and attracts many 
tourists and other spectators. The erent always occurs on a 


Saturday. I 
Thousands were out of work; there was hunger, anger, and 
unrest. The situation required careful handling. {2] 
The thing that amused me most was her remark about her 
[31 


brother's swimming. 

The candidate decided to support the building of another atomic 
power station. This is what the party leader had done at the 
previous election. But it turned out to be an unpopular issue. (4l 


Compare also field, set-up, problem, subject, matter, and such verbs as happen, 


take place. 


Being more obtrusive than closed-class items such as pronouns, demonstratives, and the, pro- 
verb do ete, such hypernyms are liable to attract criticism when overused. This is particularly so 
of nouns like issue, position, situation, when premodified. Critics often feel (with some justification) 
that "the weather situation", 'a strike situation’, ‘the women's lib issue’, ‘the Northern Ireland 
problem’ mean little more than the weather, a strike, women’s lib, and Northern Ireland, But if we 
consider the following comment ina radio broadcast: 

In view of the weather situation, many flights are being postponed. [5] 
we see that the italicized phrase means much more than "the weather’ (je what the weather 
actually is). It includes far more general allusion to the probabilities, the forecasts, the 
implications that have been set forth in an earlier part of the text. 

Nonetheless, some uscs of common hypernyms are avoidable clichés and are justified ~ if at 
all - only as a form of hackneyed ‘elegant variation": 

Mabel told me with evident pride that she was pregnant again. The happy event will 


take place in March. t6] 
(c) Prosody and punctuation 
Consider the written sequence: 
89) 


I smiled at the supervisor and she greeted me. 
e to utter this with two sharply different prosodic 
d different bases of linkage: 


[ta] 
[16] 


It would be possibi 
realizations reflecting different interpretations an 


...and she GREETed me 
...andsHÉ greeted ME 


In [la], there is lexical contrast between the two parts; a verbal greeting is 
indicated: something actually heard in contrast to the silent smile in the first 
part of the text. In [1b], greeted is merely a lexical variant of smiled: the smile 
was a greeting and there was a similar silent greeting in response. This is 
prosodically indicated by greeted having no intonational prominence; ít is 
‘given’ informationally (cf 18.8), whereas in [1a] greeted is contrastive and 
‘new’, as is indicated by the intonational nucleus. In [1b] what is new is 
neither the participants nor the verbal action but only the reciprocation; the 
roles are reversed and hence the subject and object pronouns are intonationally 


Note 
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highlight i 
athe in the endings of both [1a] and [Ib] are equally dependent i 
While ^u Ways on the preceding parts to which they are linked n 
ilirci eae a direct relation between speech and writing, as als 
TARR i ween prosodie features ol speech and the punctuation de : n 
4e ana a ied must be given precedence in each case In fact di we 
above, it is impossible to under ons SCARE 
SMS : erstand a writ n 
iss En a itten tex 
l md it i prosody: whether we take it in silently or read it TE b^ 
since such prosodic features as stress, rhytl AURA : : 
with informati wie s stress, rhythm, and intonation have 
Volumen e ae T e 18.2- 19, App ID), and since the iu 
! arts of a text reflects the buildup of informati : $ 
follows tha UAE ‘ dup of information (cf19. i 
that prosody is a vitally important factor in textual coherence co 


An example fe i 
ollows which show. i i i 
s the interaction of pros i i i 
fik mpe kaws l ! prosody with lexica 
$ normie implication of a connection between meaning Ms 
"Osi "ne M us " H A : 
prosodic as well as grammatical shape: gratdest, greatest): 


Hexic age and which also 
and linguistic form (alliteration and 


It has been said that S i 
sä hat Schubert's Ninth S: is hi i 
Symphony is his Eroica, As i A 
ul : iroica, As in Beethave 
dius phu: we scem to hear (he artist at his grandest if not greatest rs 
Mim i atest. 
ANE ae on our knowing that the Eroica is a composition by Beethoven, z ie 
E qi Tes us to recognize a relation that may be represented as follows: Mn 
Th inth is to Schubert so is Eroica to Beethoven | PR 
€ phrase master work is thus ‘given’ (cf 
s ‘given’ (cf 18.8) and isa replac f j 
dis S ii (cf 18.8) and isa replacement for Eroica (eleg; ariatii 
sd i nymic: cf 19,24); as such, this phrase must be downgraded prosod iE E 
oven's) taking à nucleus to show the link with Eroica t 
- İs his ERÓica, As in BÉETHoven's master work , . 


ally, the premodifter 
and the contrast with Schubert: 


2a] 


bed lexical independence of prosody 
e central place of prosodic feat i i 
ures is emphasized through i 
im ; oughout this 
NUM pude chapter they are best illustrated along with the Eb 
diis Sue EE p We should note that prosodic variables are i 
ndependent of the parti i 
Page E TA particular words used - and indeed no 
Itisa isti 
is a characteristic of even the most one-sided dialogue that the speaker 


expects a prosodic response, even if it i i 
, even if it is rea j 
not include institutional ‘words’: d QE 


A: So I told him that it was no: i i 
ied ne of his business and that I would 
B: jM] 

A: After all, it’s not as i i i 
Oi not as if I still owed him money. 

A: I repaid him that mone 

AU E y I borrowed - well, nearly a i 
$ a longer under any obligation to him CORN 
: MI l 


[1] 


In [1], B is assuring A with his fallin { 
b | g tone that he follows (and perh: 
EUM iee A is saying. In [2], however, the rising tone NN 
dA rad es ue or some form of challenge; it is apparently enough to 
p Haney read of discourse to tell B about the loan repayment. In 
s nn ct m understanding, but with only qualified assent and 
Maire ig t well go further into the morality of the position a 
: three of B's contributions are textually important and in Some 


Y 


pe 
: 
P 
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^d 
i 
a 
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i iscourse to a halt; be 
circumstances their absence would bring the Man a : ae EON 
j i : olfended, at B's silence. On the teiep , 
uz7led, or he might be offended, a c ae "ie won 
tae interrupted himself to ask ‘Are you still there?” or ‘Can you hear me all 


right?" 


Irrespective of response-dependence (and in radio discourse, no sponse is 
usually possible), a speaker prosodically empathizes with the oe 
numerous ways. Pauses are helpfully introduced after ben : signi ex 
inf i jit; this indicate 1 of what may be called a proso 
information unit; this indicates the enc | iio 
‘paragraph’, and such a termination will be marked by being given a Madre 

ne : i ati ally a fall). Or a pause ma 
long curve to an intonation nucleus (usua l i i 
iroduced immediately before a lexical item which the speaker feels may be 
unfamiliar or which he wishes to be heard clearly : 


The library has hundreds of extremely valuable books including 
several [pause] incuNABula. 


{1] 


By contrast he may tactfully increase the tempo over parts Ps Bieb 
i arti amiliz hich he modestly wishe: 

that he expects will be particularly familiar orw l n 

be redas rather unimportant. As with B in [3] of 19.26, a speaker rd 

a fall-rise to hint at reservation and uncertainty, so that a contrast wou 

heard with the all-embracing summative conjunct (cf 8.139) in: 


On the WHOLE| my childhood was a happy one. a 
On the wHðLE| my childhood was a happy one. 


i it is hedged with some doubt. A 
e have a confident statement, in [3] it is 1 : 
dd Pos will especially be heard however to indicate Pec Ae n. 
i i in a list, and the like. It will a 

is to follow: a main clause, a further item in a i D 
ised in direct appeals for the listener's cooperation and Ld in 
such cases the rise being rather narrow (cf App 11.15) and each appeal having 
lower prominence (cf App I1.9) than the surrounding text. 


For example: 
I had no idea where she had gone, you |sBz| ~ and I could hardly m 
wait there all night, jM] 


One final general point may be made, We saw in 19.26 that iud oa 
could be used without actual words. In a similar way, prosody RA nes 
dispense with words that would be necessary for clarity a wri pd 
of the same text. The two following utterances are obviously very di ; 


"gi 5 
And so it's just possible that she's ill. P 
And so she may be actually ill. 
A single string of fewer words could convey the difference by assigning 
different prosody: 


And so she MÁY be ill 
And so she may be itt] 


[5a] 
[6a] 
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The paragraph 

Although in this book we repeatedly emphasize the primacy of speech over 
writing, and of prosody over punctuation, we have to recognize that many 
types of text take shape first on paper and have their normal realization in 
graphic form, Punctuation thus has a greater interest for the study of texts 
than for linguistics as a whole, where it can be generally looked upon as a 
surrogate and a rather inadequate substitute for the range of phonologically 
realized prosodic features at our disposal. 

In considering the grammatical system of English, we think in terms of 
such units as sentence, clause, and phrase. We noted earlier (cf 19.9) that 
from a textual viewpoint, however, such distinctions are not particularly 
relevant: the difference between sentence and clause, for example, What is 
more significant is that there are textual units that cannot be recognized at 
all in grammar, and only the smallest of them can be recognized prosodically 
as units. Written texts may be in volumes, parts, chapters, sections; and few 
are so short as not to comprise more than one paragraph (itself a unit only 
uncertainly matched in prosodic terms). And this is to ignore such well- 
established genres of literary texts as the epic poem, the lyric, the play, the 
short story, the novel. Anthony Powell's novel, Dance to the Music of Time, 
comprises twelve volumes, each of which can itself be read as a complete 
novel. 

We shall shortly come to consider sub-paragraph textual units, but first we 
should note that the decision as to where to impose paragraph boundaries is 
by no means self-evident or unequivocal. Yet a paragraph has on the one 
hand a relatively strong sense of internal coherence and on the other a 
relatively loose linkage with the textual material before and after it. Consider 
the following fragment of text: 


... and that was how I came to have some weeks observing the 
behaviour of their eight-year-old son. He broke eggs on the carpet. 
He twisted his kitten's tail till it mewed in anguish. He put garbage 
in his parents' bed and burned holes in his sister's clothes. (i) He was 


extraordinarily [adjective]. (ii) His parents intended to send him to a 
special school , . . 


According to the adjective we supply at the bracketed segment, we can see 
that either (i) or (ii) could be a fitting place to begin a new paragraph, 

If the adjective is wicked, naughty, ill-behaved, we might well start a new 
paragraph at (ii). The preceding part would have had a stack-like structure 
(cf19.18) and the sentence ‘He was extraordinarily ill-behaved? would 
fittingly round it off with a rather self-evident conclusion. 

If, on the other hand, the adjective is intelligent, gifted, musical, or some 
other item not suggested by the account of his behaviour, then (i) would be a 
fitting - one might say essential - point at which to begin a new paragraph. 
This would reveal a totally different aspect of the boy and the text might go 
on to describe the special school at which his intelligence or other positive 
gifts could be suitably developed. 
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a The sentence ( d ) G A . 
"i 19.29 In an analogous way, the decision to divide a paragraph into orthographic rammatical devices 
j : sentences depends on how (he writer wishes these smaller sections of his text a ; 
(t i to be seen in relation to each other: intimately linked as though naturally ve MR ea wih some ME many relevant aspects of grammar in textual 
D eR indissociable (no punctuation); closely associated but separate (comma or ider the following main heads: EAN 
i ; semicolon, according to degree); relatively separate (pointed as independent (i) Place and time relators 
i sentences). Compare the dilferent implications ol the following: (ii) Tense, aspect, and narrative structure 
| I saw Miriam and Walter. ul n VEU pro-forms, and ellipsis 
i I saw Miriam, and Walter. [2] discourse reference 
| Isaw Miriam - and Walter! 3] M E textual role of adverbials 
: I saw Miriam. And Walter. [4] (vi) Coordination and subordination 
(vii) The part played by questions 
In [1], the normal and expected form, it seems to be suggested that Miriam (viii) Participant involvement 
; and Walter are a couple who regularly appear together. This is not so in [2- (ix) Information processing 
H 4], where the punctuation may carry various implications according to the 
larger context. In [2], the two persons are being listed; in [3], the sight of 
4 Walter in addition to Miriam is given special and dramatic significance; in Place and 
^ | [4], the second person seems to be mentioned as an afterthought. But the 19.31 In 19.15 we pis joue 
m ; suggested motivations for [3] and [4] might be expressed by either of the to la stressed that textual structure requires firm orientation in re 
à : punctuation forms according to the taste of the writer or his belief in their place and time. Let us assume that an acquaintance tells us: dr 
i ; communicative impact on the reader. Since (swe see in App 113) punctuation Long ago, I lived in the Far East. My father worked at a g i 
ORAT : is subject to fairly rigorous convention, many writers hesitate to show base. I went back to look at our old home s nd 
i i individuality, originality, or rhetorical effects by this means. Instead they had withdrawn. me soon after the Navy 
S will select grammatical constructions and carefully selected lexical items In addition to the he: [t] 
i which they hope may achieve effects that in speech would be without bn space ani tuo dics now of the speaker and hearer, one other location 
ius difficulty indicated by prosodic features. In any event, aural realization participants relate th T locations’ in time are mentioned; and the speech 
n Jur d cannot be disregarded. Even thesilent reading ofa typically paper-originating emselves to these locations: 
a a Pm ; text (such as a legal document) demands the assignment of speech prosodies ^ 
y is as an aid to understanding. The careful writer does not forget this, and E 
i i punctuation choices are made (along with grammatical and lexical ones) in — C À 
3 e T the hope of providing the reader with the cues necessary for assigning the m MDMECUDMEUMEEREER— —— — Y 
SEM ut MO prosody that the writer would himself have used in uttering his text aloud. jo 
MAE m ij j But as readers we have an obligation too. In listening to à spoken text, we See e rex 
f nud i automatically respond to the prosodic features that help to mould its structure. 
T T When we read, we have to create those prosodic features from the visual Fig 19.31 
: is print. Stumbling as we read is a common experience: the further context : 
! ; then tells us of an earlier misinterpretation and we have to go back and Taking A as ‘here and now’, this i i ini 
SUN : reread a portion of the text, redistributing our imagined internal stresses and for a relatively long time s ani MEAE Imagining a remote place where, 
: i à nuclei. Sometimes the fault is in the ineptness of the writer, but often it lies Within that period. for a ud pd past D’, there had existed a naval base, 
d en ; in our lack of sympathetic alertness to the textual structure in front of us. the speaker had lived there Ad cL HE of time ‘BY, 
PENG ‘C’ (narrati : nes B and A, there is a ti 
D 1 Note Novelists and pocts are more often prepared than other writers to be unconventional in their bebo. represented as without duration) when the RUN 
n ji punctuation and hence to make their text casier to interpret prosodically. Consider the following o the Far East but when the naval base no longer functioned sns 


passage from Peter Straub's Ghost Story (1979). A woman is announcing to a lover that she is 
returning to her husband (Ricky): 

I think it is time I retired into respectability. And. If you cannot sce that Ricky has 

four or five times your significance, then you are deluding yourself. 15] 

The one-word sentence And functions as a heavy additive conjunct (c/ 8.138; perhaps equivalent 
to moreover in a formal style). It is only by making it a sentence that the writer is able to ensure 
that we read it in the way it would have sounded in speech: 

. . . into respectaBiLity} |AND| If {you ‘cannot SEE|... {5a} 


In even so sim i 
ple a narrative text, we should 
space and time referencesin iding E pocos n ed 
providing theorientation, and i isi 
1 ,andyettheim 
piene references: no actual locations that one could poi to on e 
a s ene: the implicit relation to here and now: the ‘Far East is 
i say) Britain, and is east only in relati c ATA 
MADE tad vee I5 cast only in relation to somewhere in the 
; go’ only in relation to * `= it wasi E " 
the speaker lived in the Far East. i Gh wes a 
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Place relators 
It is from the linguistic signs for 
for the most abstract relations 


spatial reference that we derive expressions 
such as time (cf 4.2/f, 8.75). Yet although 
physical location is essential for orientation in discourse, grammatical 
correlates to physical location are relatively meagre. Shifts or distinctions 
within space tend to be expressed by location-specific lexical items or even 
proper nouns (place-namcs, for example). Note the heavy dependence on 
lexical items in the following familiar spatial distinctions, where the relatively 
grammatical (ie gencralizable) items are italicized: 
within my apartment — through the hall — into the kitchen — inside the 
bedroom - part of the bedroom ceiling 
Hampstead - out of the underground station ~ up Heath Street - 
White Stone Pond - to Jack Straw's Castle 
New York - going upstate ~ along the Hudson - near the Catskills — 
from Poughkeepsie — all the way past Kingston 
Nonetheless, as we saw in 8.39//; certain spatial relations are firmly linked to 


grammatical expressions which are heavily exploited in textual structure. 
Thus an opening question or statement will normally involve reference to 


location in space (as well as in time): 


beyond 


Where are you going tonight? iu 
A [2] 


It’s ages since I was over there. 

On Tuesday evening, I was at the front door talking to a caller. 
Suddenly we heard a crash and two cars collided just opposite. 
We hurried across to see if we could help. One driver was 
scrambling out, bleeding profusely, and my visitor helped him 
over to the pavement. Then along came some people, running 
up the street. | dashed back in and phoned for help. When I 
went out again, the other driver was trying to move his car 
down the road a little and in to the side. 


B1 


In all three examples, spatial reference is essential, as well as orientation to 
the participants’ here (cf 19.31): where in [1] entails a here from which to set 
out; over there in [2] entails ‘in contrast to here’. But let us look more closely 
at the part played by spatial reference in [3], both in respect to orientation 
and to the structure of the narrative. 


Even totally out of context, the institution 
would be understood as referring to the main entrance of the speaker's home, 


whether this was a house or a small apartment. Likewise, just opposite is at 
once understood as just opposite to where the speaker and his visitor were 
standing. A road is implied by the car crash and in this context across means 
‘across the intervening space (of footpath and street)’. The back in signifies a 
return across this intervening space and into the speaker’s home. The two 
instances of out are of sharply different reference: the first refers implicitly to 
emergence from the car, the second to re-emergence from the speaker’s home 
(thus correlating with the earlier back in). The contrasting phrases up (the 
street) and down (the road) are interesting in making spatial reference not 
necessarily in terms of relative elevation (though this is not excluded). The 
immediate contrast is in terms of orientation again: up indicating an 


alized phrase at the front door 


Note 


19.33 


Note 


19.34 
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approach toward. a ; ; 

(cf 9.24). The sie prase ie his home), down indicating the converse 
NOTUM : spatial references. provides i 

coordinates in relati a Bus nees provides a continuous set of 

EA inen a ca (the speaker's home, though this is ied: 

$ , a as well as a cohe acc T i 

involved in the narrative. E rent account of the movements 


In a text where it was kni at a si 

dehy Mea pte tU slope was involved, upldown (the street) would be 

dried DONUM RE met n 9 jective physical feature, and it would outweigh per: * 

Nene n Pup ds expressed by alternative means: ‘She wen lang) aie 

from ‘downtown’ Manhattan): fe € Ont also: “They hurried up Fifth Avenue" tea Ps 

Vara B eiue STI ey sauntered down Fifth Avenue’ Ge towards d lawn 
y walked along Fifth Avenue’ (neutral as to direction) TRES RM 


Elliptical, lexical, and grammatica! indicators 
Where place a pere Xt 8 c, Ol v! 
relators o erate in text structur ellipsis is often inv Ivec 


(cf 12.477): 


T Mi the car. The front was slightly damaged 
uilding was heavily guarded by police. The windows A 
{ on the top storey 


at the top } were covered with boards. i2] 


he ellipted items in [ 1) d | are of t r Hang respective, y 
and [2] ar of h é : ildi S t ] 
T l ] É e car and of the build. i 
Often the ellipted items are not in the previous context, but are anderia 
, 


: ‘ 
rom the Situational context (either accompanying the communication or 
established by the communication) 


The traffic lights eventually changed. He walked across quickly [3] 


P NIE 
ee uus the road or some similar noun phrase (cf 9.66, 19.32 
place adverbs do not involve ellipsis: here, Super) the 


lative w. ere, (in T ence, thence, hither, an unther ey 
re e sl re, and (in fo: mal contexts) / ice, then hith and thith Th 


The school laboratory reeked of ammonia. Here, during the first 


wW 
a iced spi nini S unusual experiment was conducted [4] 
ve been to Paris at least g ing! 
next summer for the first time, MEP EENE 
[5] 


Here in [4 is a substitute for in the chool borator. ri { ] jd 
tit 
he schoo. labora y and there in 5] foi to 


{a} Elsewhere differs from the other substitutes in i 
m other than those previously mentioned. T5 
n T sentences tike Stand there and Here it is, the pro-forms ma 

s without any linguistic mention of location; cf 19.34. | 


ndicating that the places under consideration 


y refer directly to the situational 


Place relators oft. i 
k en comprise two com 
oe ften compris ponents. Most commonly these are ; 
ee xr decus at plus a location indicator (99.130) p 
open-class noun (or proper noun), but its locational iss is 


often institutionaliz Ole exp on quasi-gr.: ë 
ed, making the whole e ress 
Eg 0! 1 quasi-grammatical, 


tee 
d 
Du ii 
WARN, SANAA N 
d 
i Bea 
Me jc 
n ai 
i 
5 
n» 
D 


Note Locational connections in relation to coherence are not merely 
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in town 

off work 
on board 
on the way 


at the window 
on the ceiling 
in the air 

at the seaside 


Another common type of pairing is a distance indicator plus a dimension 


indicator; for example: 


i in 
t) f. en nearer t 55 + Noun Phrase 
not) far l 
Near + 4 olf high(er) + up 
farther away low(er) + down 


by 
from close + to + Noun Phrase 


But note, in relation to the last example listed, that marine usage permits the 


absence of the noun phrase complement: 
I shouted to attract her attention and she brought the boat close to 
so that I was able to jump on. 


Also in marine usage are on board, aboard, and ashore (though the first is also 


used of aircraft): 


Are you coming Ia aud or are you staying ashore? 2] 
abo 


ially 2 d abroad are exc 
The partially antonymous home an | | 
ind in combining the dimension and locational factors: 


eptional (with ashore for 


After being out for a couple of hours, Tmnow 


pm ] home for the evening. [reference to personal residence] [3] 


staying 
living come 
After 4 being > abroad, I like to s home for a year or so. 
going 


[4l 


In addition to their use as pro-forms, here and there can have purely 
situational reference, with orientation to the speaker: 
I'm glad to welcome you here and I'd like to introduce two friends 
who are sitting (over) there. 


[reference to native country] 


(5] 


a necessary feature of individual 
he otherwise separate news-item texts on a regional 
ator may serve to give some kind of coherence to 
ped a curious (and to many an objectionable) 
by giving prominence to a normally unstressed 


texts. It is customary in newspapers to group t 
basis. So too in radio broadcasts, a place rcl 
otherwise unrelated stories. There has develo 
practice of drawing attention to the connection 
preposition. For example: sd 
liput it TÒ the President] ae u 
iceòN' ads I 

ere'll be some |black ‘ice ON 'some ‘ro : t A 

Th m ctice is criticized in such instances for being vacuous at best, misleiding D ayi ^ » 
si: lenial: ‘not just NEAR some roads but ON some roads), ui 8 


i contrastive d i n 
suni dofen ferring a liveliness and informality. What seems to be true, at any 


sometimes defended as con 


19.35 
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rate, is that where a prepositional phrase has to carry the information focus, a focus on the 
prepositional complement may often imply unwanted emphasis or contrast, The complement 
may for example be contextually ‘given’ (ef an infinitive example, 9.9). In such instances, 
movement of the Jocus fo the preposition may be prelerable, especially if asin the instances 
above no contrast is plausible. Furthermore, we should compare: 


The car was at the corner. {8] 
The car was at or near the corner. [8a] 
Trains to the city are delayed. [9] 


‘Trains to and from the city are delayed [9a] 

Here in [8a] and [92] both the prepositions cart y same emplrasis. 
An example from broadcast news: 
"They are worried that another strike could break out in the United States similar 
to the one that alfected Canada's economy so ser lously two years ago, 
IN CANada news is coming in of a plane accident near Toronto. The aircraft, a 

privately owned four-seater... [10] 
The textual justification is that à main focus on Canada would he misleading since Canada is in 
some sense already ‘given’, As explained above, this accounts for the prosodic highlighting of 
minor (especially closed-class) grammatical items more generally, For example: 

Marion wants to read the book, so you should give it TÒ Marion. [11] 
Here the speaker has chosen not to pronominalize the second use of Marion, but the focus cannot 
be placed on the name since it has already been given, At the sume time, the speaker has chosen 
wisely not to move the focus to the next preceding lexical item gire since emphasis on this word 
might be understood as conferring the literal sense of ‘make a gift’. A focus i$ needed, and we 
are left with no other option than zo (cf also 18.14). 


Time relators 

Like space, time has its lexically specific and labelled ‘areas’ and ‘locations’. 
Along with open-class nouns, some of them ~ like places - are treated as 
proper nouns: century, decade, year, 1985, January, week, day, Thursday, 
evening, etc. Again like units of space, these nouns have an institutionalized 
and hence quasi-grammatical use. Specifically, in addition to being used as 
subjects and objects in clause structure, they are used in (and indeed as) 
adverbials and they thus lend themselves to the connections and transitions 
of textual structure: : 


I've been working on this problem a// year and Y must find a 
solution before January when I'm due to go abroad for a month 
or so. [i] 


Nouns of more general meaning are still more firmly harnessed for 
grammatical use: 


I've been working a long time. [2] 
I'm going abroad for a while. [3] 
She hasn't visited me for ages. [4] 


In addition, therefore, to closed-class items like afterwards, we take account 
here of numerous open-class words which, though with clear lexical meaning, 
are largely used in the constant process of keeping track of the many and 
complex references that are necessary in coherent text. Since time passes 
irrespective of location (which need not change), temporal cues to periods, 
and to references before, after, within, and during these periods, are more 
inherently essential than locational cues. 

Once a time reference has been established, certain temporal adjectives 
and adverbs may order subsequent information in relation to the time 


19.36 (i) Temporal ordering previous t 
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reference ay 1 atio ay be set up, a nd 
ef Three major divisions of time relati nship ma e 
adverbials that signal the 


ampie: e given oO idjecti es and 
B d ves 
exa pl S will b 1 


relationships: 


i ious to 
i) Temporal ordering prev 
n Temporal ordering simultaneous with 
Gii) Temporal ordering subsequent to 


On all three, cf further 8.51/f, 8.97f, 8.134ff. 


a given time reference 


Lal RLOE o a given time reference: 


ADJECTIVES l " 
earlier, former, preceding, previous, pr 


For example: 
He handed ina good essay. His previous essays were all poor 1 
mplicat ot pre evious to the go d essa: just mentione e 

i i} d 
i pli ation f vious is ‘pr 10uS good ess y. 
Thei 


ADVERBIALS 
already, as yet, before, " 
previously, so far, yet; and p jr 
before now, before, then, by now, 
then 


i t hitherto (formal), 

rlier, first, formerly, ) 
POTE T AF i before that, before i 
, y then, until now, until then, up to now, up to 


For example: 


I shall explain 
cup of tea. 


i i d here as 
irst is to be interprete le 
dt also ‘On the eve (of the celebration)’ { 


t give you a 
to you what happened. But first I must g T 


d'. 
E [ain to you what happene 
s yle ‘on the day before’}. 


n Temporal ordering simultaneous w ith a given time reierence,; 
it ) 


prob nt (formal>, contempo- 


isti al» 
coexisting (formal), d 
rary, contemporaneous (formal), sim 


coinciding «formal», concurre 
ultaneous 


For example: 
The death of the President was rep 
radio. A simultaneous anpouncem 
Baghdad. 


Simultaneous means ‘simultane 
President on Cairo radio’. 


orted this afternoon on Cairo 
ent was broadcast from 


{3) 


ous with the report of the death of the 


^ , 
at this point, concurrent formal contemporaneous! formal here, in 


the interim (formal), meantime, mea 
now, presently, simultaneously, then, 
, 


n t 
throughout, and the relative when 


4 


ime, i ile. 
while, in the meantime, in the meanwhile, 


Note 


19.37 


Note 
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For example: 


Several of the conspirators have been arrested but their leader is 
as yet unknown. Meanwhile the police are continuing their 
investigation into the political sympathies of the group. [4] 
Meanwhile means ‘from the time of the arrests up to the present’. 
[a] The use of presently for time relationship (ii), with the meaning ‘now’, ‘at present’, is very 
common in AmE. In BrE, presently ts more commonly synonymous with sean, 


[b] An example of here as time indicator: 
I've now been lecturing for over an hour. [fl stop here since you all look tired. I5] 


(iii) Temporal ordering subsequent to a given time reference: 


ADJECTIVES 
ensuing (formal, following, later, next, subsequent (formal), succeeding 
<formal), supervening <formal> 

For example: 


I left him at 10 p.m. and he was almost asleep. But at some later 
hour he must have lit a cigarette. [1] 


Here /ater might mean 11 p.m., but equally 4 a.m., a time otherwise called 
*the early hours of the morning’. 


ADVERBIALS 


after, afterwards, (all) at once, finally, immediately, last, later, next, since, 
Subsequently (formal), suddenly, then; and the phrases after that, after this, 
on the morrow ['the day after’] 


For example: 


The manager went to a board meeting this morning. He was then 
due to catch a train to London. [2] 


Then here means ‘after the board meeting’. The temporal adverb again could 
be accommodated in this category. It is equivalent to ‘another time’, ie a time 
additional to one previously mentioned: 


He told her what he thought of her. He didn't speak to her again, [3] 


Words with temporal significance do not always have a connective function. 
Often the time reference is not explicitly mentioned in preceding sentences. 
Thus, if somebody says: 


Mr Johnson's previous wife died last year. [4] 


there need not have been any prior mention of the subsequent or present 
wife. The fact that Mr Johnson had been married before may be assumed as 
known to the hearer. 


[a] Anew and afresh are Synonyms of again and once more, but are rare and formal. 

[b] Several compound adverbs that can be classed in (iii) are found only in certain formal 
varieties of contemporary English : henceforth, henceforward, hereupon, thenceforward, thereafter, 
thereupon, whereupon. 


Key to Exercises 


288 


UNIT 21 


21.1 
3 Glass is made from sand. 
4 The windows are cleaned 
every two weeks. 
5 This room isnt used very 
much. 
6 Are we allowed to park here? 
7 How is this word 
pronounced? 
9 The house was painted last 
month. 
10 My phone was stolen a few 
days ago. 
11 Three people were injured in 
the accident. 
12 When was this bridge built? 
13 | wasn't woken up by the 
noise. 
14 How were these windows 
broken? 
15 Were you invited to Jon's 
party last week? 


212 

2 Football is played in most ... 

3 Why was the letter sent 
(9 ins Ü 

4 ... where films are made. 

5 Where were you born? 

6 How many languages are 
spoken ...? 

7 ... but nothing was stolen. 

8 When was the bicycle 
invented? 


21.3 

is made 

were damaged 

was given 

are shown 

were invited 

was made 

was stolen ... was found 


21.4 

2 Sarah was born in 
Manchester. 

3 Her parents were born in 
Ireland. 

4 |was born in ... 

5 My mother was born in ... 


Oo ONAN HW 


UNIT 22 


22.1 

2 A bridge is being built. 

3 The windows are being 
cleaned. 

4 The grass is being cut. 


222 

The window has been broken. 

The roof is being repaired. 

The car has been damaged. 

The houses are being 

knocked down. 

7 The trees have been cut 
down. 

8 They have been invited to a 
party. 

22.3 

3 has been repaired 

4 wasrepaired 

5 are made 

6 

7 


ON Un KR W 


were they built 
Is the photocopier being used 
or Is anybody using the 
photocopier 

8 are they called 

9 were stolen 

10 was damaged ... hasn't been 

repaired 


UNIT 23 

23.1 

3 are 7 do 
4 Does 8 Is 

5 [Dig 9 does 
6 ls 10 Are 
23.2 

2 dont 

3 'm/am not 

4 isnt 

5 dont 

6 doesnt 

7 'm/am not 

8 aren't / 're not 

23.3 

2 Did 7 were 
3 were 8 Has 
4 was 9 did 
5 Has 10 have 
6 did 

23.4 

2 was 6 've/have 
3 Have 7 5 

4 are 8 was 
5 were 9 has 


— O v 0 wu O0 v 0M 
in 


eaten 
enjoying 
damaged 
use 

gone 
understand 
listening 
pronounced 
open 


UNIT 24 
24.1 


3 
4 
5 
6 
J 
8 


9 
10 
11 
12 
113 
14 
15 


got 
brought 
paid 
enjoyed 
bought 
sat 

left 
happened 
heard 

put 
caught 
watched 
understood 


24.2 


began 
ate 
drank 
drove 
spoke 
wrote 
came 
knew 
took 
went 
gave 
threw 
forgot 


24.3 


slept 

saw 

rained 

lost ... seen 
stolen 
went 
finished 
built 
learnt/learned 
ridden 
known 
fell... hurt 
ran ... run 


begun 
eaten 
drunk 
driven 
spoken 
written 
come 
known 
taken 
gone 
given 
thrown 
forgotten 


19.38 


19.39 
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The ordinals constitute a temporal series of adjectives first, second, third... 
with next as a substitute for any of the middle terms when moving up the 
series, and final or last as a substitute for the term marking the end of the 
series, Phere is a corresponding series of conjunets with first (also at first and, 
less commonly, firstly) as the beginning of the set; secondly, ete; next, then, 
later, afterwards, as interchangeable middle terms: and finally, lastly, or 
eventually as markers of the end of the set (ef general ordinals, 4.22). 


Tense, aspect, and narrative structure 

The many lexical and grammatical items we have been considering in 19.357 
provide fine distinctions in time relationships, But, as a further indication of 
the importance of time in language, all finite clauses (and many nonfinite 
ones) carry a discrete indication of tense and aspect. Although the contrasts 
involved are severely limited in comparison with adverbial distinctions, they 
contribute to the textual cohesion and progression, and of course they cannot 
be absent. Compare the different implications in the second part of what 
follows: 


She told me all about the operation on her hip. 
It seemed to have been a success. (H 
It seems to have been a success. 2] 


In[1], in accordance with our expectations with respect to sequence of tenses 
and backshift (cf 14.31), the past ties the second part to the first, as though 
both parts derive their authority from the woman concerned: ‘It seemed to 
her ...; that is, ‘She was of the opinion that the operation had been 
successful’. The possibility of repudiation is therefore open: *Unfortunately, 
this is not so’. In [2], by contrast, the present disjoins the second part and 
implies an orientation to the ‘I’ narrator: ‘It seems fo me . . ^, 4 am of the 
opinion... 

Alternation of past and present in this way is a regular mode of switching 
reference from the ‘then’ of the narrative reference to the ‘now’ of both the 
narrator and the hearer or reader (some items like parenthetic you see being 
confined to this ‘now’): 


Asa child, I lived in Singapore. It's very hot there, you know, and 
I never owned an overcoat. I remember being puzzled at picture 
books showing European children wrapped up in heavy coats 
and scarves. I believe Y thought it all as exotic as children here 
think about spacemen’s clothing, you see. [3] 


Consider now the instances of past tense in this text: /ived, owned, thought. 
Not merely are these verbs morphologically identical: the text actually 
represents the past as being referentially identical. All the verbs refer back 
to a stretch of time during which these things were true: 


—————Then———— —* Now 
lived is 
(never) owned know 
thought remember, etc 
Fig 19.39 


19.409 Butp 


Do you wi arg 
s bd to hear about my adventures last Thursday 
n six, had some coffee, kissed my wife goodbye 
ome. I took a taxi and then the underground i 
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ast tenses need refer nei 

! r neither to the sa i 

W ; : same Lime nor to strete i 

Ma verbs which connote discrete actions, a na sd dd 

m e interpreted as referring to a sequence of c 
y he sequence of verbs. For example: 


irrative string of past tenses 
vents iconically represented 


? Lgot up 
and set off for 
rrived at 


Heat Marte i 
pu Add d to check in my case, patted my pocket and 
iid fn íi €t, no passport. Picked up my case, caught the 
ground, got another taxi, arrived at my front door, rushed 
NT 


in, and of course gave my poor wife the shock of her life. 


oe [1] 
We now have a very different diagram: 
*— — Thursday ————__________ 
Now 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAA xm 
Q ygn x Y PVU se 
$889e99g22g5z7z28 Zee 
S483 FES SSR RB 8 
[5 Z9 ESSO? Z.5-r-198 a 
~ -> > a oat ue § 8235 
ae >>” gy z nA a: a 
A: => 2 want 
-— Bd ? 
Fig 19.40 i 


Note 


imply simultancity, as in [3]: 


René raged with a 
e anger. Janet went out for ti i 
René was raging with an en 


[b] Use of the P 


[3] While a sequence of past tenses im 
makes this plausible as in [2], 


plies sequential events if the lexical meaning of the verb 


a sequence of past verbs with progressive aspect (cf 4.257) can 


Note the way in which ‘Time One'(T, 


There was a sudden violent nois 
John telephoned the police [T;]. There had 


ast perfective can enable us to re 


ger. Janet was going out for the evening. 
verse the order of sentences i 

r ces in 
|] precedes T, in [4] where T, 
€ outside [T y 


{2] 
(3) 


a text (cf 4.24), 
precedes T, in [5]: 
1]. John telephoned the police [T;]. 

been a sudden violent noise outside [7]. 


[4] 
[5] 


19.41 


Heus complexity in narrative 
Ore usu. i 
ds Ml texts comprise much greater time-reference com I 
ui Pub Rd es 2 19.39/show. They will have a mixture of state ves 
Spa RD AME: n verbs; the narrative will weave backwards and forw d ° 
SA phair vd of finite and nonfinite clauses duabliie the 
Inear sequence of historicz 

oe Et istorical orde 

y the presentation and to achieve different (eg dramatic) effect TRE 

E 8: 


I was reading Chaucer's Troilus the other night, and it 


suddenly occurred to me to wonder what Chaucer | &XPects 
expected 
us to make of the fact i has 
ct that Criseyde had been widowed 


whereas Troi has 
roilus pel never even been in love. Surely this 


is significant, yet I had never thought of it before 


ü] 
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D 1456 From sentence to text i 
A ave the original example [1], the past variant was also given, implying a retelling 
|" additional complication of a narrative about a narre of the story ("When Troilus first saw Criseyde, she had been à widow for some 
pr Here we have thea e $ time’). 
within a narrative: 
i n l now 
i : he other night i 
urn Chaucer's time «before > thee Special uses of present and past ; 
n a as readin 19.42. We have scen that the present tense can cooccur in textual structure with two 
WE: thought was reading ae A : x s P 
ee pal had never distinct types of time references: ordinary ‘state present’ and universal ‘state 
present (timeless; c/4.5): 
Hi sil . r 
$ = 1 think she had undergone an operation before I met her. [1] 
s & Troilus is totally fancy-free until he sees Criseyde, [2] 
Ola 
ay A third type of present, ‘habitual’ (c//4.6), is common in ordinary narrative, 
(n ts 
: Chaucer expec and it can readily coóccur with past tenses: 
in I had forgotten that they dine ver early and I arrived at an 
i T B y y 
: Fig 19.41a vr Deets a ER iem awkward moment for both them and me. [3] 
xm . ding and reflection is itself of som j Am 
AT he account of the narrator's reading tive activity (reading) is But there is a further use of the present tense: the so-called ‘historic present’ 
Fae ere within a period in the oa a ee But the thought had (cf 4.8). As well as occurring in rather mannered and formal prose of an old- 
represented as being interrupted bya ie ins it nor merely during the rest fashioned tone, it is common in colloquial Spoken narrative, especially at 
i significance not merely at the E permanently significant. The points of particular excitement. The time reference is unequivocally past. 
] i A : of the reading period; it is UA Uo not connote that is refers only to the For example: 
M : “Surely... jal as at : ; : 
Ü | appeal to the d (E there is no room for some such adverbi It was on the Merritt Parkway just south of New Haven. I was 
' + quie n n 
ji up : now of the speaker driving along, half asleep, my mind miles away, and suddenly 
k ; : present: ; i there was a screeching of brakes and I catch sight of a car that 
a *Surely this is at present significant. (cf 4.2ff). It had been overtaking me apparently. Well, he doesn't. He pulls 
: i [ is here using the present tense of timeless reference un the two in behind me instead, and it’s then that I notice a police car 
j i The narrator 1s her f the present that made us giv parked on the side. [4] 
ae i is the potentiality for such a use d “Chaucer expected”. The latter takes the 
fs OA s an SAI A 
n possibilities, ‘Chaucer es the poet as he wrote in the fourteenth century Note — In nonstandard speech, the reporting verb in narrative is often in the historic present: 
| ji historical view: a come r canon as timeless, permanently existing. f "Where did you put my coat? he says, ‘I never touched it, I says. [5] 
D M : ‘The former treats the Chauce ts in referring to the fictional narrative o : 
ae A i choice exists in 
n analogous 


Chaucer's poem: 19.43 


the fictional 
: : ‘Now’ (Troilus, Book Y) 
e 
IR US, | 


As well as being able to use the present tense to refer to the past, we can 
conversely use the past to refer to a narrator's ‘now’, exploiting that form of 
backshift that is referred to as free direct and indirect speech (cf 14.28, 
14,35). Textual cohesion and congruity of reference are maintained by careful 
i n j hs A i consistency of tense and aspect usage, present replaced by past, past by past 
perfective, even in the prolonged absence of reminders to the hearer/reader 
in the form of reporting verbs CHe reflected ...’, ‘She said ...°). In the 
following example, an entire paragraph coheres in this way, but the end of 
the preceding paragraph is quoted with the reporting verb (recalled) as a cue. 
The past with this verb is the normal past used by any narrator for the story 


that is being told and which is necessarily in the past for both narrator and 
ee Fig 19.416 . . x hearer/reader. From this point onwards, however, the past refers to the 
(d he (unknown) period during which Criseyde PUERTA recreated ‘present’ of the character whose reflections are recalled: they are 
i i ‘A’ represents the m begins; ‘B’ represents the longer perio Tt will be reasonably referred to as occurring ‘now’ (the final word of the introductory 
i widow when the a ring which Troilus bas never been in love. is f the Paragraph), in a sentence which we reconstruct for ourselves as ‘Well, what 
j Toe ; fa Os N we have adopted the Oe sine aie) In does it work out to now?’ 
i noticed that 1 ^ 


riseyde has been a widow for so 


fiction (‘when the poem begins, C 


Y 
ran 
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et If we wish a C S u Cc uC, wou e 
shed to m 1CSC S d i 1 there ld b 
WIS. ike these sentences into a textual whole uld 


ae 
M M i 
... He recalled vaguely that they had talked at one point in terms of 
iu debits and credits. Well; what did it york out to now? numerous possibilities; e ite l 
QU Credits? Well, there was all that money in Switzerland. And , even keeping the first part unchanged: 
20 : Devon, of course, but he fett he was wearing her down with his The Bed: 
moping. Would she stick it out with him? Debits? He was an a beiween theni. 4 This Vraiment 
mw accomplice to one murder; the near victim of an assassination; That s ue finally put an end to 
d indirectly responsible, probably, for other deaths. Worse still, it had s wcir friendship, 13] 
m À all turned out exactly opposite to the way he had expected. The ... between the Abe | J dispute 
"i crooks and fools were in solider than ever. Which meant that he had icm. This Vendi | ünaliy pul. 
f in a way betrayed his country, if- as he most surely had done — hat oversy J $ I4] 
! helping to perpetuate the very monsters he had sought to extinguish The iius 
; was a betrayal. Not that he'd be tried or convicted for it; the country ... between them. 4 This matter $ finall 
was fat and happy. The payment of the check had only been That} (affair ally put... [5] 
' postponed; nothing had really changed. So much for deep thinking: ... between them — an argument that finall 
so much for crusades. Jl cbelwéen themzwhiehinal ally put... [6] 
' (M. M. Thomas, Green Monday, 1980) uj : inally put... 17] 
1 It will be noticed that the novelist emphasizes the impression of actual i inbetween iem, and ed finally put... 
ATE | present-tense self-communion by colloquial style, as for instance in the one- between tiem ad 3t mall [8] 
M word questions which serve to provide a continuity to the reflections. "between bem d anally put... t9] 
RON | Now let us consider this text rewritten as current rather than reported self- and finally put an end to their friendship. [10] 
jl aed communion: eiu D pee have two things in common. They abbrevi: 
i ee i ; Lrecall vaguely that we talked at one point in terms of debits and fidesendéet. OA it with the first part. These two a quA second 
5 vit p credits. Well, what does it work out to now? fely ooa ; reviation need not be connective: we can prirsinis 
à del i Credits? Well, there's. . . Devon, of course, but Ifeel Y m (of 12. ae what can be taken for granted, as for fisan " id ellipsis 
wearing her down with my moping. Will she stick it out with ur ; stance n grectings 
lice to one murder . . . Worse still, Nice day! [cf It's a nice day, isn't it!] 
Off to work? [cf Are you going off to work ?] $ 1] 
i 12] 


PAY 

ae 

i me? Debits? I’m an accomp 
it has all turned out exactly opposite to the way I expected. The 


lider than ever. Which means that I Norned jonni 
eed connection involve abbreviation: 


ae 
crooks and fools are in so 


M y i [4 
f n Ao 
$ PENEAN, have . . . betrayed my country, if — as J most surely have done - 
HO i helping to perpetuate the very monsters 1 (have) sought to The argument was long : 
jj $ : "— . ; > Mey ong and the argument was bi 
a extinguish is a betrayal. Not that IIl be tried or convicted for it ; Nonetheléss-con A as bitter. 
y i the country is fat and happy. The payment . . . has only been can even ser atitem is commonly accompanied by abbreviatio 
Y |o postponed; nothing has really changed . . - [1a] erample, the BEEN EUR M oul achieved by abbreviation p cs th E 
S ; SNL i alee he two parts is indic: Bi) TU}, For 
We notice that, while simple past becomes simple present, and past devices serve to show identity of es is indicated by the fact that all the 
f 1n i Ü progressive becomes present progressive (line 3 of [1a]) the past perfective verbs: broke (out) and put. nce between the subjects of the two 
Res: corresponds in two cases to the past, in five to the present perfective. In one In some ways the most straightforward i 
N P further instance, line 9 of [la], the correspondence is debatable. The text is, shortening of the first subject phrase PAS [6], where a simple and direct 
in fact, typical in showing the tendency of present perfective to cooccur in something similar in [3], where id s appositively; cf 17.65ff. There is 
igs discourse with present rather than past tense forms. the noun phrase argum b ion retains the original head-word of 
PCM subject is indicated i ip ut here the coreference with the precedi 
AS this, or that: c/6.13 pea but by the anaphoric FO the, 
: esas . x C99» an coreference is neath cart n : 
Determiners, pro-forms, and ellipsis in [4] the original noun phrase is not ard. agam carried by deixis, but 
19.44 Letus consider the following independent sentences: onus by a semantic paraphrase; cf 1 92)f. x eviated but its head-word is 
y í . other han j apnrase; cf 12.21 on exical linka, 
[ "1 An argument over unilateral disarmament broke out between Mo cle deo word is replaced not by a semantic uA a 
; d them. {Hl deisi ; al noun of very general meaning; cf f APSA 
3 č " . eixis aga. i ^ ning; cf 19.22. I ue : 
An argument over unilateral disarmament finally put an end to M aon Eas S d the coreference, as in [4] and [5], but m ee 
Ql prodoniinally rer zero; the demonstrative this or thie SERA 
; of 6.40/f. In [9], the vaguest possible pronoun (it) is used While 


their friendship. 


Note 


19.45 
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in (7] a relative pronoun replaces the earlier noun-phrase subject (cf 17.15). 
Finally, in [10], there is total omission of the second subject (cf 13.127). 

All eight of [3-10] provide satisfactory coherence of the two parts. It is 
perhaps closest in [10], but only at the cost of muting the separate significance 
of the second part - in contrast to [3] and [4], for example, which insist on 
our considering the beginning of the argument on the one hand as well as its 
result on the other hand. 

As we have indicated above by means of the cross-references, all of these 
devices are described elsewhere in the book in terms of grammatical cule. 
Here we have needed to add only some notes from a textual point of view. 


Neither pronouns nor appositive noun phrases are restricted to referring back to preceding noun 

phrases. Consider the possibility that the first of the original sentences had been: 
They argued bitterly over unilateral disarmament. 

In this event, the determiners and pronouns in the latter parto 

would have had sentential reference, and all would have been accep! 


version [10]. 


[1a] 
f the combined text variants 
table with the exception of 


Limitations on pro-forms 
What is grammatically tolerable has to be mediated by what is textually 


tolerable. Consider the following use of do so as à pro-form (cf 12.23): 


There was a certain beautiful girl who occasionally walked past 
our house. Whenever she did so, my brother would tease me. ul 


If we expand upon the first sentence, did so is less appropriate: 


There was a certain beautiful girl who occasionally walked past 
our house. Nothing particularly surprising in itself. We lived on 
a pretty lane, lined with rather attractive gardens. Yet 
whenever she did so... [la] 


Such relative remoteness of the relevant predication requires that we find a 
weightier substitute than do so and one that can more readily establish the 
backward link, even if our alternative is no more precise semantically than: 


... [Yet whenever] this occurred . . . [1a] 


ual material puts identification of an antecedent 
pro-form will be avoided — however 'grammat- 
found. Consider the vagueness 
s always very late for a flight 


(Cf 19.24). Again, where text 
even momentarily in doubt, a 
ical' - and an alternative means of expression 
of the following hyperbole, contrasting one whoi 
with one who is always very early: 


yOu chase the plane down the RUNway. "I get to the airport while 
it is being BUILT. 


(2) 


In place of it (which might refer to the plane, the runway, or the airport), à 
fuller anaphoric expression would have been c 
reducing the wit: 


... while H mach d is being BÜILT. [2a] 


learer if less satisfactory in 


the place 


Note 


19.46 
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It is often i i ; s 

EEE aua a desire for witty brevity that leads to the use of over- 
Swift's e led In a printed book review, after commenting on 
È s Saying about ‘the nation's representers’ that * 

could” the winter went on! I rs’ that ‘E would hang them if I 


ME is said because he knows he can't: Swift doesn't ‘mean 
oe ough he doesn't not mean it cither. The old bards 
apparently both meant it and could. [3] 


The ellipsis after can't is c ; 
pd i pr is clear: hang them’. The writer intends to echo this 
al could which he italicizes in the hope of taking us back to the 
s bi he 


quotation from Swift. But at that distanc eds 
vague that distance the ellipsis is unsatisfactorily 


In the following a i 
g anecdote, the impact and wit a imari i 
ae ee a tare primarily achieved by the ellipsis in pi 
y the satisfying order adopted (cf 19.68) in the achievement of cli 4 4 e x vilae 
meine yt climax by means of a triadic 
Prisoner: As God is my judge, I am not guilty. 
D Judge: He isn’t; I KM; you ARE! 
t is not uncommon to find rhetori i 
S ctorical effectiveness restin; i 
nono g on such ma 
ordinary grammatical items. Note the way in which one and Ain 
British politician; dbi 
We have to learn to be ONE nation or we shall become Nò nation. 


ation of the most 
are contrasted in a speech by a 


Discourse reference 

Ther: i i i 

e isi icm v red sapi the identity between what is being said 

en said before. The grammar of ane i 
lide | r of anaphoric and cat: i 

i d has been presented in 12.13/f. We concentrate here on pde 
ee special value in referring less to concrete entities than $ 

à ents or aspects of discourse itself, The signals can be divided jnt Š 
groups, distinguished by the type of unit they refer to: ids 


(a) sentence or clause reference signals 
(b) noun-phrase reference signals 


Many o i t ir pri 1 

ks Au eia qp IMS pu primary function of denoting temporal 
, eg: former, above, here, the followin ignz 

sentence/clause reference and noun-phrase ae dr E 


Clausal reference 
Common signals for sentence or clause reference include: 


anaphoric and cataphoric: here, it, this 
anaphoric only: that, the foregoing (formal) 
cataphoric only: as follows, the following, thus 


Anaphoric examples: 
Ma à ir wi 
ny years ago their wives quarrelled over some trivial matter 


now long forgotten. But one word led to another and the 
quarrel developed into a permanent rupture between them 


i That's why the two men never visit each other's houses. [1] 
y suens never improve. They get no advice and therefore 
y keep repeating the same mistakes. Jr's a terrible shame {2} 


AS 
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Students want to be shown connections between facts instead of 


spending their time memorizing dates and formulas. Reflecting 
this, the university is moving away from larpe survey courses 
and breaking down academie fences in order to show subjects T 


relating to one another. 


Cataphoric examples: 


This should interest you, if you're still keen on boxing. The world 


heavyweight championship is going to be held in Chicago next i 
June, so you should be able to watch it live. [4] 


Here is the news. A diplomat was kidnapped last night in London i 
. . . [radio announcement] : [ 

It never should have happened. He went out and left the baby T 
unattended. a 


My arguments are as follows . . . 
e reference signal by a corresponding 


e instances, we can replace th ; 
eel ld be said to refer to a that-clause 


that-clause. For example, that in [1] cou c ! 
which corresponds to the immediately preceding clause: 


That the quarrel developed into a permanent rupture between T 
"T a 


them is why the two men... 

In [2], on the other hand, it could be said to stand for the whole of Td 

preceding sentences. With cataphoric signals, the substitution Sud : 
inordinately long in practice. Certainly, here in [5] could refer forward to 

following discourse of indeterminate length. 

The pro-form may refer back to most, ra 

clause: 

They will probably win the match. That will please my brother. [8] 

e match with the 

win the match is 


ther than all, of the sentence or 


The more likely interpretation of that is their winning th 
omission of auxiliary and disjunct but that they will probably 
also a possible interpretation. 
Above and below are used for 
length, and even to illustrations: 


.. . the arguments given below (perhaps referring 
...the question mentioned above 

... the picture above 

The diagrams below illustrate . . . 

course which precedes immediately or 
hest possible distance in the discourse 
and, and above or below, on the 


discourse reference to refer to units of varying 


to several sentences] 


They need not refer to a unit of dis 
which follows immediately. The furt 
between the unit referred to, on the one hi 


other hand, cannot be determined. . 
The above but not *the below can be used as a noun phrase: 


The above illustrates what we mean by... 
us clause or sentence as the antecedent of 
à separate orthographic sentence in some 


[a] The nonrestrictive relative clause with a previo 
introductory which lef 17.9) is sometimes made into 


Note 


19.48 
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self-conscious lively’ forms of writi ‘hich is the ic signal e valent to 
f E ing. Which is then an anaphoric i ivi 
an ana c signal equiva 
a y e F p 1 l to and 
She's borrowed a history hook. Which su. "pests her teacher is having some influence 


tm her, t 
[b] Iu some especially idisappioy inp or enticed contests, Dit van be ues catapbing alls vi 
! like zair. Bob smashes up my car and then expects me to pas Tor the repairs ie {10} 
That's a thing I dislike - people whispering during a concert. f 7 [1t 
THAT'S what Hike tos t chap who enjoys his work fl i 
Otherwise, that is used anaphorically. T coul ol course be arpued that {lO 12]arc Minsinitive 


ol anaphoric use: thet velening “back? to something stuatonally presented as well as "Lorward" 
to à linguistic description of it. l 

[c] In informal spoken English, what can have cataphorie reference when it is the direct object 
of Know in a question, or guess in a directive, or rell in a statement: 


(Do you) Know wHÁT? . 
Giese WHAT. He won't pay up. [13] 
(UII) Tell you WHAT: I've forgotten the keys! {14} 


[d] fn written texts, discourse reference can be made to page numbers, section numbers, or 
chapters, In some texts, provision is made to take note of line numbers. Such reference m ; be 
lo preceding or following material, and although we are writing, we usually use Verbe f 
speaking: = di 
AS was said in Chapter Four, . . . 
We will speak of this in Chapter Nine 
Less specific reference is made in terms of abore (or earlier) and below (or later in the text), and 
some spoken material of a formal kind, such as lectures, make similar use of abore and belni: 
[e] In legal English the said, the (aMore' mentioned, and the aforesaid are used for anaphoric 
reference, the fast two both as a premodifier (the aforementioned provisions") and usd noun 
e In the latter function, they would normally refer to a previous noun phrase with personal 
reference. 


Formulaic utterance 

While deictic reference and ellipted matter must, from a grammatical 
viewpoint, be recoverable (cf12.6/), discourse permits a good deal of 
vagueness. This seems to be actively cultivated in propaganda and other 
persuasive material, but it is especially common in informal conversation 
not least in the semi-formulaic responses to expressions of thanks, apology, 
inquiry, and the like. Consider how difficult it would be to specify the precise 
reference or the exact ellipsis in the following responses: l 


A: Thank you very much. 
B: Notat all. 
Not a bit. 
Don't mention it. [1] 
You're wÉLcome. (esp AmE) 
A: I'm terribly sorry. 
B: Notat all. 
Not a bit. [2] 
It's nothing. 
A: I wonder if you'd mind coming and taking some dictation? 
Of course 
Surely (esp AME) 
B: 4 OK 


RIGHT Ó <informal> 
WiLL E Cesp BrE> 


, Mrs Stewart. [3] 
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D i ingi g i drugs, Mr 
uut A: Would you mind my asking if you've ever taken drugs, 
: {4] 
te Hoover : 
o B: Absolutely NÒT. i 
os Sud here, I suppose? 
i * yw a fortune-teller around here, 
UU A: You would t kno " 
Tur p. 4 TRY me. d 
i ` V Try ME. a 
| i “Try asking if I know one’); in[6j, 
ey In[5] the implication is that B Enn Suche pine eui 
is saying that he himself can tell fortunes. d he cc pus 
e ae B is saying that he ‘absolutely (docs) not (ming) BE zm ia 
MAD not’ true that he has taken drugs. In [3], the formu MS se 
wil do! is a conventional way of saying ‘I will do as you See Da 
; : " . . F 
caeci (correctly, of course) A's polite rn parte ede 
it, i s ion it, It's nothing, i a 
eference of it, in Don’t mention it, g is i 
aora But in the first line of [7], it is cataphoric if d op Aiii 
i once: initial i ative is little more than a : 
| um En a ees formof which includes a cataphoric 
attention-requesting signal, a 


here: " But would you 
H r A: By the way, Cynthia. It’s awful of me, I know; 


be able to t whi ^m away next week? 

! e to look after my dog vhile I m a à ayn : ? . 
a : (No look) (Here), this is the third time you ve left me with 
! B Ww it 


y your dog. 


U] 


at are strictly alike from a grammatical point 


wt th 
Within sentence sequences harply different reference: 


of view, a discourse pronoun can have s 


y She hoped he would not mention her unfortunate marriage. 
h 


| H cóunTeous of him. ; us 
» Ud This ¢ would be very courteous of him in a WÁY, of course. 
pu : That | 
: : i ication including the negative (‘His not 
: In [8], the reference is to the predication inclu is pipi enirn 
mentioning the marriage would be courteous ). In [8a], 


: » Tt is onl 
the negative (‘His mentioning the marriage would be courteous’). It is only 


i | isa i jal in a way and the 
Rm ! the pragmatic implications of the hedging rei 
/ | : concessive of course that lead us to this interpretation. 
p DE : l | 
i: isi sentence device (cf 18.26//): 
| i ic iti al structure is in the cleft sentence y 
i d Note- vAniiniteresting ust Si tipne hat karerien proclaimed a state of emergency. {9] 
i Me It was at 9.15 this morning that the go me dhe boxitahell In carefully 
{ Ae is It wason their way from the airport that Gillian ee (tol 
n imi a toa divorce. : 
i " i casual tones HE i the time adjunct: rather, the textual 
pudo iu In [9], it is unlikely that the ied I rd enigan Te [10] the same applic, but with a 
| | i £i devies is AME = craic the first sentence is climactically explained in the 
p Bru ati : the bombshe. 
i EU double cataphora: t 
" sentence that follows. 
iani 
i i ii 
ih l 
Nonn-phrase reference i hrase is referentially 
: vi 19.49 Certain determiners are used to signal that a noun p 


equivalent to a previous noun phrase (cf 5.27f, 12.14ff): 


" the this ~ these that - those 
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Such noun phrases may be discourse abstractions, and the heads may either 


be identical as in [1] or nominalizations that add lexical variation (cf 19.22), 
as in [2]: 


She set up a hypothesis that chemotherapy destroyed the will to 
live as well as the unwanted cells, This hypothesis attracted the 
attention of... [t] 
Deconstructionism holds that knowledge about literature is 
strictly unattainable . . . This doctrine is puzzling in several 
respects. [21 


It is not always certain, however, when such a reference is toa previous noun 
phrase or is a nominalization of a wider, clausally expressed proposition, The 
text from which [2] is quoted is a case in point. As presented in the 
abbreviated form of [2], doctrine seems to refer back unambiguously to 
deconstructionism and be a lexical variant of it. But in the original, there are 


several lines where we have indicated the curtailment, and these include the 
following: 


We must therefore abandon the old-fashioned quest to discover 
what a given author was trying to communicate, [2a] 


The reference of this doctrine must therefore include, not merely the specific 
abstract deconstructionism, but the speculated consequence which the author 
went on to state. A fuller version might therefore read: 


This doctrine of deconstructionism and the need to abandon the old- 
fashioned quest . . . is puzzling in several respects. [2b] 
When such is used, the intention is often to indicate disapproval (which 
may be sympathetic): 


We visited the Browns yesterday and heard their complaints 
about the condition of the house they live in. I never heard such 


a sorry tale. [3] 
... Such a rigmarole. . [3a] 
... Of such wretchedness. [3b] 


In [3] and [3a], the reference is primarily to the complaints, [3a] lexically 
indicating impatience rather than sympathy; in [3b] the reference is rather 
to the condition, with an implication of the Speaker's sympathy. 


Use of the former and the latter is largely confined to (rather formal) noun- 
phrase reference: 


We heard their complaints that no one came to visit them and 
also that their roof was leaking. I helped them over the latter lie 
the complaint about the roof] and promised to let some friends 
know about the former [ie the complaint about loneliness]. [4] 


For broader reference, both phrases might be expanded to include a noun 
head: 


They were upset that no one came to visit them and also that their 
roof was leaking. I helped them over the latter problem and 
promised to let some friends know about the former complaint. [5] 


19.50 


19.51 
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u FH 1 si Way "S 
anaphoric reference when they are intensifier 


So and that can have UR MER 


premodifying an adjective (that so used is informal 


i re, H didn't expect it 
There were two thousand people in the theatre. ] didn't expect it fo 


{1 
so |l, 
e full. 
be that T 
Thad a terrible headache yesterday and had to take some aspiritis. 

P M 

VET : i 
I'm not feeling {i bad today. 
ircus i C a 700 and gave them 

We took them to a circus and then to à 700 is B e 

lots of ice cream and chocolate. They haven t had that | 8 - 


a time for years. | 
t when (as in this last example) 


i an so or tha 
Such is used more commonly th Oe ieee sonra 


the adjective accompanies a noun phrase, 


noun-phrase order: 


3a 
They haven't had such a good time for years. (3a] 


i i asi ifiers. 
Note the different implications when this, that, and so are used as intens 
Compare: i 
this full. [= as full as itis now] ) informa 
that full. [= as full as it was then] 


idn' ect it to be ulkasi HRI 
HERI so full. [neutral in time implication] 


[1a] 


nouns : Ne ? 
Wok Me in 6.7, 6.18, we has several possible noun-phrase references. In 


, ncerned chiefly with the ‘i clusive’ we (¢ 4.58, a with 
discourse, we are co h ncius e (cf > as 

the subject o the pres ent sentence), and with the “exc! W i 

j f ) lusive’ we as in 


: btn T 
Will you stay here while we go for a policeman? [ 


iting, ¢ indeed in the present book, we ‘inclusive’ 
S AE um PE P tee: un with EAE 
spud knowledge (understand, see, appreciate, etc), oe n bs 
communication (say, state, write, etc). It would 2 pose 
same sentence, though this would usually be avoided: 


[2] 


d we is exclusive, the first inclusive or even (as often) 
re formal one or the reader. — 

rect 2nd person address (cf 6.24 ) 
the second makes direct 


We see now why we expressed reservations earlier. 


In [2], the secon 
indefinite and roughly equivalent to the mot 
The indefinite use of you and the you of di ct 
can also cooccur, In [3], the first you is indefinite, 
address: 
In fourteenth-century England, you had a very poor chance o 
being taught to read, you see. 


[3] 


i are i à iting and 
Unlike the two uses of we, however, you 1s rather rare in formal writing 


Note 


19.52 
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the indclinite use is virtually excluded, The same applies to the indefinite use 
of they; in formal styles, they in [4] would refer only to the council authorities, 
where informally it is more plausible with indefinite reference: 
F intend to ask the council authorities why ther are digging up the 
road again. [4] 


In place of the informal indefinite you, there is one, but it ean he used only 
sparingly without making a piece of writing (or even more so à spoken 
utterance) sound intolerably pompous. This is perhaps especially constraining 
in BrE, which lacks in general the facility (now in any case frowned on for 
social reasons) of replacing one by he in second and subsequent use: 


One cannot control one’s temper easily if one is discussing a 
malter over which one has feelings of guilt or great personal 
involvement. <esp BrE) I5] 


Here, we could have in AME: One... his... he... he... Other indefinite 
pronouns such as anyone, everybody can be followed by fe in both AmE and 
BrE, but this is vulnerable to the objection of seeming to have a male 
orientation, while the use of they to refer back to these indefinites is open to 
the objection of seeming ungrammatical in the switch from singular to plural. 


It is therefore largely confined to spoken (especially informal) usage (cf also 
19.64). 


There is a further and rare use of one, perhaps to avoid the cgocentricity of ‘I’: 
A: Did you enjoy your school days? 
B: Well, one can hardly remember; it's all so long ago. [61 


Comparison 

Signals of comparison and contrast play a frequent part in providing textual 

coherence. Most can be regarded as involving ellipsis (cf 12. Uf, 12.317). 
The most obvious comparison signal is found in adjectives and adverbs, 

whether in the inflected forms or in the periphrastic forms with more, most, 

as, less, least (of 7.74ff). If the basis of comparison (c/15.63) is not made 

explicit in the clause, it must be inferred from the previous context: 


John took four hours to reach London. Bill, on the other hand, 


was driving more slowly, [1] 
Mary used to listen to records most of the time. Sally was a more 

enthusiastic student. [2] 
There were ten boys in the group. Bob was by far the best. [3] 
Barbara dances beautifully. Jack dances no less well. [4 


Gwen always hands in a well-constructed and intelligent paper. 
I'm afraid Joan doesn't expend as much effort and time on her 
papers. [5 


We can demonstrate the anaphoric reference by supplying the basis of 
comparison: 


. . more slowly than John (drove). [ta] 
- +. amore enthusiastic student than Mary (was). [2a] 
... the best (of the ten boys) (in the group). [3a] 
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: [4a] 

no less well rhan Barbara (dances). "m 
: a sh elTort and time on her papers as Gwen te ; 3j 
... as much elTort anc T 

à | papers). 

: On comparative clauses, cfl 5.634. 
So too with expressions of simil A 
1 an 1 icc 1 sts ť 
use of equative and antithetic conjuncts W 


arity or difference; these may involve the 
8.137/f). For example: 


icti ac se trick. Bill was tricked 
z Mrs White was the victim of a confidence tr 


tae differently. j [6] 


in the same way. 


3 ney. Bob receives a 
Tom gets ten dollars a week for pocket money m 


similar amount. 
Mrs Hayakawa compl 
! fitted badly, so that the place wa . 
:] complained likewise. 
| Tom behaved himself at t 5j 


i t home. " R 
4 E didt ike the car. He asked to see a different one. (10] 


ained that the roof leaked and the windows 
t s freezing cold. Her husband 


he party. However, the other boy had to 


We can display the basis of similarity or difference: 


/j very differently from the way in which T 
[ Mrs White was (tricked). EN 
in the same way as Mrs White (was (tricked)). TE 
x imi Phat Tom receives. 
: .. . an amount similar to what | 
E ... complained about the same things as Mrs Hayakawe nidi 


(complained ora Del 
an iom... 

D ; . : = Bd aes from the car he didn't like. | E 

i RU Certain lexical items are used in a prd onse Arce 

r identity, similarity, dissimilarity, and d. Us S dr une 

QUAD respective(ly), mutual(ly), converse(ly), opp an 

considerable neatness and economy 1n discourse: 


ML respectively. 
4 The chairman and the guest spea 


IMP. : r | 
a admiration. me dis 
; Mary told Harry that she never wanted to see him again 

a 


i r bitterness. 
i ted, but with even greater D! LL 
I tous that Oregon had a greater rainfall than British 
Columbia, but Caroline says the opposite. 


ker expressed their mutual 


ials 

The textual role of adverbia! 
! 19.53 In 19.48 we saw in example [8a] the 
adverbials in a way and of erii bs 

i D e nee 
fully expounded in Chapter 8, w 
iex structure: interpreting the textto the 
a particular attitude), and expressin 


Hi : 
) Brahms and Verdi wrote orchestral and operatic musi ii 
[12] 
13] 


(14] 


communicative impact of the inserted 
le the basic functions of adverbials are 
d here to emphasize their dual role in 
hearer/reader (eg in encouraging 
g the relevant connection between one 


Note 


19.54 
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part of a text and another. The former is achieved primarily by subjuncts 
and disjunets (ef 8.887), the Jatter hy conjuncts (ef 8.13472 ). Consider the 
following: 


My dog is fourteen oe 
years 


ars 


lou and A he is very frisky. [t] 


Given the appropriate general knowledge, the choice of months or years will 
determine the aptness of adverbials that might be inserted at the insertion 
sign: of course or naturally on the one hands vet, still, surprisingly enough on 
the other. A further example: 


is an entomologist. 
My next-door neighbour 4 is a travelling salesman. A He knows 
works for an oil company. 
more about treating mosquito bites than anyone Ive ever met. [2] 


The second sentence of [2] might be preceded by Not surprisingly, but this 
would seem appropriate only if we knew what an entomologist was, or if we 
connected travelling salesmen or oil executives with experience of mosquito- 
ridden areas. Preceding the second sentence with All the same or Nonetheless 
would obviously have very different implications. 

But the postulated insertions in [1] and [2] would serve not only to nudge 
the hearer in the direction of adopting a particular attitude or to let the hearer 
know something of the speaker's attitude: they would also indicate the nature 
of the connection between the two parts of each text. Without the adverbials, 
each text is presented as offering two pieces of information; in this spirit, the 
second parts might have read respectively : 


...and he sleeps in the kitchen. [1a] 
.. . He got married last week to a former girlfriend of mine. [2a] 


In other words, the connection is thematic only, in the sense of 19.12. With 
the adverbials inserted, the second part of each text is shown to be (as the 
original versions might chance to be interpreted as being) specifically related 
to the preceding rheme, either as a natural consequence or as a surprising 
paradox. 


Since of course can hint at incongruity (concession) instead of expressing congruity, [1] might 
still be a well-formed text as: 
My dog is fourteen years old and of course he is very frisky (still) (. though I think 
he's beginning to show his age). [1b] 
This use of of course commonly expresses superficial agreement with what has preceded while at 
the same time hinting at a more fundamental disagreement. For example: 
The chairman is of course absolutely right to draw attention to the error in my 
presentation, On the other hand, I wonder whether he is not using this lapse of 
mine to prevent discussion of the serious issue involved, B) 
Other adverbials that can convey such implications include admittedly, certainly, doubtless, 
undeniably, undoubtedly, Of these, doubtless is particularly barbed. 


Responses in dialogue often begin with an adverbial which indicates the 
direction of transition between what has just been said and what is about to 
be said. On transitional conjuncts, c/8.137, 8.142. 


Note 


19.55 The basic relational structures briefly outlined in 19.17 depend r 
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A: That man speaks extremely good English. 


B: fr Welt. he comes from a village in Mongolia. 
' 2] Yet, j . | 
In one sense, the content of B's response is identical nh 
iti an,i i he adverbial, 
resents an i al fact about the man, and withou dyer! 
or[2]. It presents an additiona utt Ke EA 
E : ave a thematic link with A's statement. 
B's response would have only *stitement 
of the raves inserted, however, B is making a significant Raiden 
merely on the man but on the propensity of villagers in Moneo, ^ a RE 
i $ i i implies that it is an established f 
E begins with Well, he implies tha i 
a i i i llent bases for learning 
: an villages provide excellent ba 
Well, of course !) that Mongolian village: a : 
eis If he begins with Yer, he implies that the man's good command o 
English was despite his Mongolian upbringing. 
text-dependent, however. It would be perfectly plausible F use 
i dd s thin 
well in [1] as a very different transition (Well, now) so as to connote Well, i n boe nini: 
isin à he actually comes from a village in Mongolia’. Such an antit is Hose 
tier (cf 8.141) is implicit in the frequent note of reservation struck by the usc : 
Consider a converse exchange of remarks on the same subject: 
A; That man is from Mongolia. 


B: ndo he speaks extremely good English. 
atonal i y isin fac e-word adverbial 
y hat.. .'. There is in fact no on 
h{la] and [Za} would connote ‘Despite t } ‘ ipid 
as Brie of the original [1] at [1a]; we would have to resort to a fully claus: 
expression, as in: 
So that explains why 
Now I understand why 
b] Elliptical responses (c/ 19.48) o 5 ;onn 
y ibtenatión enables us to dispense with the use of an adverbial): 
n Mnt a good weekend! 


fa] The use of well is itself con 


he speaks... 
ften contain an obligatory connective; for example (where in 


How nice to see you again! T 
_ [You 700! ial 
B: AND YÓU! 


Adverbials as structural indicators TS 


on adverbial pointers, especially when any great degree of complexity is 


involved. 2 
(a) General to particular: Any of the following would usefully assist the 
relationship at the insert mark in the accompanying example: 


for example 
thus 

even 
indeed 


For example: 
Many of the audience became openly hostile. A My uncle wrote a 
letter to the management next day. 


uj 
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(b) Progression: According as the progression is locational, tem poral, or 
logical, adverbials both help to indicate the direction and mark the successive 
stages, For example: 
First, boil the rice in well-salted water: drain it immediately. Next, 
warm the lightly buttered base of a small pie dish. You may 
now put the rice in the dish, Then add the cheese, tomato and 
onion. The pie is et fest ready to be put in tlie oven. {2{ 


(c) Compatibility: Ut is frequently important to mark the match or mismatch 
between two parts of a text. Consider the presence or absence of (for example) 
so too in the following: 


The ordinary saw is not easy to use. A A plane demands years of 
careful practice. [3] 


Similarly, a contrastive conjunct (c// 8.141) such as on the other hand in a 
variant of this example: 


The ordinary saw is not easy to use. A A hammer is something 
that any novice can handle. [3a] 


The different discourse strategies (cf 19.18) will likewise call for different 
adverbial indicators. The ‘step’ technique is simplest, following as it does a 
progressive relation (cf 19.17). With the ‘chain’, however, it is particularly 
helpful to point to the existence and direction of transitions in the structure. 
Thus the illustrative text of 19.18 (ii) might have begun (though using 
adverbial linkage more densely than is usual or desirable): 


Hamlet poignantly represents the indecisions that plague us all. 
Admittedly, indecision is not the worst of our ills. Indeed, in 
some ways decisiveness can be more damaging. At any rate 
many people have come to grief that way... [1] 


Ina text of 'stack'-like structure, the ‘layers’ may call for enumeration (first, 
at the outset, fundamentally: secondly, next, . . .; still more importantly . . .), but 
it is especially desirable to draw the hearer's attention to what is to be 
regarded as the most crucial point: thus, all in all, finally, last but by no means 
least (though this alliterative conjunct is too hackneyed for a resounding 
climax), in conclusion, and many others. 

The balance strategy, like the chain, requires adverbial pointers both to 
assist the sense of rhetorical balance and to ensure that the author's 
presuppositions match those of his audience. For example, in place of the 
travel illustration in 19.18 (iv), we might begin another like this: 


Iam always thrilled at the prospect of having a mid-winter break 
in Switzerland. A Frequently, the weather is quite warm... [2] 


It might not be at all clear whether the second sentence of [2] contributed to 
the pleasure (vision of deckchairs) or was a counterbalancing unwelcome 
aspect (poor weather for skiing); in other words, we have left inadequate 
indication of compatibility (cf 19.17). For the balance strategy, we need to 
insert at the marked place some such indicator as granted, admittedly, true, of 
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4 


is indi b 
course, even so, etc. Most frequently the balanced pormo is De 
ite | » other (hand), but there is usually à goa 
items on the one hand, on the ot uu UN 
Bare that of the stack and so demanding a final summative such as ad 
in all (cf 8.139). 


i cm ination | 

oordination and subordinatic i 4 M 
7 19.5/, we pointed out that two utterances gave the Du ane E 

‘lly. j s i ‘ ormal indice 
related, eve en juxtaposed without any . 

textually related, even when j ktapose nit UN ba 
PRNAGU DA Asyndetic relation of this kind, moreover, raises the DEUS y 
that the second utterance followed the first as an Iconic represen à pue 

) H : x i dd T o " 
being sequential in time or consequential in reasoning and often n 


in: 
T ; | 
He ate too much for dinner. He was ill the next day. p] 

A simple coordination (cf 13.4377) of the two ED ipa ciii 
it can à to show that a 

ince more formally); it can also enable us ! 
m ens is less closely linked to the second than the socane i = e dud 
and, further, that the first and second form a sub-unity which as a 
a relation to the third: 


symmetry is imperfect in several respects. In [1], [2], and [4], we have 
conjunctions (*and but, *and for; but cf 13.8/£ on for). In [3], we have a 
conjunct (and so); cf/13.18/. 8.1 Mff. Moreover, and and but are distributionally 
distinct, and demanding in some respects greater structural. similarity 
between the coordinated parts. Compare: 


?*The rain has stopped and let's go for a walk, [5] 
The rain hasn't stopped but let's go for a walk. [6] 


In this respect, although we normally think of and and but as closely related 
converses, the converse of but is in fact so; 


The rain has stopped (and) so let's go for a walk. 


Thirdly and (from the viewpoint of text cohesion) most significantly, the 
symmetry is imperfect in that for is a much less frequently used connective 
than the other three, In other words, textual structure is resistant to stating a 
consequence in advance of the condition. In the event of this order being 


desirable, it is more usual to make the condition structurally subordinate to 
(rather than coordinate with) the consequence: 


because , 
She's gone for a walk, [s } the rain has stopped. 


[7] 
He ate too much for dinner and he was ill the next day. He " the rain having (at last) stopped. 
decided to be less greedy in future. Even so, the prior condition would often be stated first: 
; ] , an the ; ; 
dre But since a result or conclusion seems in some sense mors ie Since the rain has stopped, she’s gone for a walk. [8] 
IS : . i it is natural to see 
ROSA ng to the result or conclusion, it 1s nat 
T idi poc hierarchical relation by subordinating one part to the other Note — [a] There is a further asymmetry in the fact that and can subsume the role of but (cf 13.24), 
ns emblem of thi A aaith one with theother: though the converse does not hold: 
S instead of coordinating the o : pl He's sixty-two and he plays squash like a twenty-year old. 
e he ate too much for dinner, he was ill the next day. [b] Whereas and and or can be used to conjoin a Sequence of several clauses, but and for can 
K Becaus FLI] the explicit reason for the conjoin only two (cf 13.8/, 13.18/). 
m d In [3], we have not merely made the m b pressed. the connection’ by 
x " i second (Because), we have gramma y is the main clause of a Pairs and triads . 
Ha i tally new unit where the second part is TT PARE "ed i ; 
making a totally n ich the original first part is reduced to the role of 19.59 One of the ways in which coordination is exploited in textual structure is to 
i complex e in which the orig assist the desire for parallelism and balance (cf'19.7), For example: 
ERU junct (c//8.25/f ). 1 : is 
p. adjunct (cf These terrorists have destroyed their own credibility. The 
i d Y y y 
M E ; ane isted arrest and then they gave themselves up. They went on 
; i tems which semantically belong resis ^ . 
i ci 19.58 English has four monosyllabic paneer ea subsystems: a hunger strike and then they started taking food. Some of 
A i together as constituting a symmetry o $ them claim that they are all nationalists and some of them 
d uw and : what precedes is congruent aay claim that they are all opposed to nationalism. [1] 
EUN : A isi 13.32 ; ! 
nun i but : what precedes is icone We note that the last three sentences in [1], each with clauses coordinated by 
um so : what follows isa eee Vu preset i consequence) and, form a triad (cf 19.8), a rhetorical pattern that seems to be especially 
E i for : what follows is a reason i attractive. Coordination achieves the seemingly impossible task of giving 
‘i ; For example (¢f'19.11): three units equal status and yet of making the third climactic; for example: 
‘ i "Wm x opped, and she's gone for a walk. ul She cleaned the room, (she) made a birthday cake, and (she) 
! RS The rain has stopped, d. but she's gone for a walk (2] finished preparing a lecture {2] 
ain hasn't stopped, but she s go EM aring ¢ ure. 
B. iM The des n: à x so she's gone for a walk. i31 " : i : Tu ya 
RAN The rain has stopped, : d [4] But the climax of the third part may be expressing a point which is strongly 
[iria She's gone for a walk, for the rain has stopped. 


e cessive: 
This last is rather unnatur al where the conjoins are so short. In any case, the nter consequential and con 


` 


24.4 

2 told 8 spoken 
3 won D GOSI 

4 met 10 driven 
5 wokenup 11 sold 
6 swam 12 flew 

7 thought 

UNIT 25 

25.1 


2 Richard is going to the 
cinema. 

3 Rachel is meeting Dave. 

4 Karen is having lunch with 
Will. 

5 Sueand Tom are going toa 
party. 

25.2 

2 Are you working next week? 

3 What are you doing 
tomorrow evening? 

4 What time are your friends 
coming? 

5 When is Lisa going on holiday? 

25.3 

3-6 Example answers 

I'm going away at the weekend. 

l'm playing basketball tomorrow. 

l'm meeting a friend this 
evening. 

I'm going to the cinema on 
Thursday evening. 


25.4 

3 She's getting 

4 are going ... are they going 
5 finishes 

6 I'm not going 

7 I'm going ... We're meeting 
8 are you getting ... leaves 

9 Are you coming ... does the 


film begin 
10 are you doing ... l'm working 


UNIT 26 


26.1 

2 I'm going to have a bath. 

3 I'm going to buy a car. 

4 We're going to play football. 
262 

3 'm/am going to walk 

4 's/is going to stay 

5 'm/am going to eat 

6 'refare going to give 

7 's/is going to lie down 


8 Are you going to watch 
9 is Rachel going to do 


26.3 

2 The shelf is going to fall 
(down). 

3 The caris going to turn (right). 

4 Hes/Heis going to kick the 
ball. 


26.4 

1-3 Example answers 

I'm going to phone Maria this 
evening. 

l'm going to get up early 
tomorrow. 

l'm going to buy some shoes 
tomorrow. 


UNIT 27 

27.1 

2 she'll be 5 she's 

3 she was 6 she was 
4 she'll be 7 she'll be 
27.2 


Example answers: 

2 tIl be at home. 

3 TIl probably be in bed. 

4 lll be at work. 

5 | don’t know where I'll be. 


DAS 
2 '"l/will 5 'l/will 
3 wont 6 "l/will 
4 wont 7 wont 
27.4 


3 | think we'll win the game. 

4 | dont think I'll be here 
tomorrow. 

5 |think Sue will like her 
present. 


6 Idon' think they'll get married. 


7 | dont think you'll enjoy the 
film. 


27.5 

are you doing 
They're going 
will lend 

I'm going 

will phone 
He's working 
Will you 

are coming 
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Key to Exercises 


UNIT 28 

28.1 

2 I'll eat 5 I'll stay 
3 Visit 6 lIl show 
4 ll do 

28.2 

2 | think I'll have 

3 | don’t think I'll play 

4 | think I'll buy 

5 | don't think I'll buy 

28.3 

2 I'll do 

3 | watch 

4 I'll go 

5 is going to buy 

6 I'll give 

7 Are you doing ... I'm going 
8 I'm working 


28.4 

2 Shall | turn off the TV? 

3 Shall | make some 
sandwiches? 

4 Shall | turn on the light? 


28.5 

2 where shall we go? 
3 what shall we buy? 
4 who shall we invite? 


UNIT 29 


29.1 

2 |might see you tomorrow. 

Sarah might forget to phone. 

It might snow today. 

| might be late tonight. 

Mark might not be here next 

week. 

7 | might not have time to go 
Out. 


29.2 

2 | might go away. 

3 | might see her on Monday. 
4 | might have fish. 


3 
4 
5 
6 


5 | might get/take a taxi. or ... 


go by taxi. 
6 | might buy/get a new car. 
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5 "n 

Qu She works ten hours a day in the clinic, she spends ages helping ; Although I know itsa bit late to call, seeing your light still on and 
Uu him with his thesis, and he calls her lazy! DI needing to get your advice if you'd be willing to help me, I 
RUNI Dd 


parked the ear as soon as J could find a place and ventured to 
come straight up without ringing the bell because, believe me, 1 
didn't want to add waking your baby to the other 


The balanced units, whether in pairs or threes, may of course be coordinated 
subordinate clauses: 


As Because you're tired, because you're lonely, and because you're inconveniences I’m causing you. {I} 
1 , € comi stay with us for a RC Lud MA : 
A f depressed, T want to insist on your coming. to stay bu MI Viking nonfinite as well as finite clauses into account, there ate neatly twenty 
2 week or so. 


clauses in this example, which, without any pretensions to elegance, is 
grammatically well-formed as well as being textually coherent. And although 
it is often thought that a single sentence of such complexity belongs only to 
the most formal styles of writen English, the example [1] is in fact only 
slightly edited from the transcribed form of an actual spoken utterance in 


Subordinate coordination, however, is especially associated with alter bep 
rather than accretions. For this reason, pairing is very common since this 
gives the convenient impression of a total or very general polarization: 


He doesn't know whether his wife is unhappy because the baby 


: | in doveswith him [5] informal conversation. Again, it is sometimes put as a generalization that 
‘ H " sp ches y Çr H B = e "nme qs Nn s K 
: died or whether she's just no onger Ne S foc ots ronson nonfinite clauses are characteristic of formal texts, finite clauses of less formal 
! When you're lonely or when you're un o i [6] ones, There is some truth in thisso far as -ing adverbial clauses are concerned, 
| listening to music can be a great consolation. especially those with subject, and especially passive clauses with subject: 
i : 1 rm a satisfyingly coherent sequence: ; . . 
i Questions too can be linked to form a satisfyingly a The rain having (at last) stopped, she's gone for a walk. [2] 
Did he jump or was he pushed? (7] The play now having been reviewed, no one can ignore it. [3] 
T ey Will they arrive on time, will they listen carefully, and will they (8 Having now seen the play myself, | agree that it is rather weak. [4 
AA! EQ? ; 
d ; enjoy our performance? Contrast: 
i R ; "m ‘tine z in familiar speech, : . , 
D 1 Of course, in ordinary unambitious Mer ped E on bici we Since the rain has stopped, she's gone for a walk [2a] 
YAN | coordination is used without striving for the bala tum and implications Now that the play has been reviewed, no one can ignore it. [3a 
} : have been concentrating in this section. But the momen P : Now that I have seen the play myself, I agree that it is rather weak. — [4a] 
n 8 ofsequence, the relative cohesion of explicit coordination, andthe contrasting B i l i 
E entailments of the chief coordinating conjunctions are inherent in even the But it is not true for nominal -ing clauses, and the following: 
VE | least self-conscious discourse. Finding you at home is a great surprise. {5] 
TRU A T ; He didn't mind waiting for them in the rain. 6 
V ny ii Note Informal conversation is characterized by an overtly uncompleted pairing, especially satis g fc [6] 
1 j IRAE unfinished but-coordinations, These often occur where one speaker is effectively inviting another are decidedly less formal than: 
Wan anv ue ive a pleasant! logetic and self-effacing tone: 
ant to speak. It can give a pleasantly apolog' n è : 
SMS MENN eM reis not hien feeling too well. She's seen the doctor, though, and he's told That 1 ( should, ) find you at home is a great surprise. [5a] 
M i her it's nothing serious. But (er) [trails off into silence] " He didn't mind that he waited [was waiting, had to wait] for them in 
VENANT B: I'm sorry to hear about this. . : TES the rain. [6a 
EA NDA Ih A voiced hesitation (‘er’) frequently follows such a use of but, A s speech might ence i i " 
: id ended: ‘But I don't know . . .' or 'But don't fet's talk about our little problems’ or “But how's the Indeed, with to-infinitive clauses, the general statement could profitably be 
ia book going? These all have in common: Bur: let's change the subject’ reversed: the finite verb correspondences (to the extent that they exist) are 
RENE almost always more formal in tone. For example: 
M i. H 
i dination and subordination , 
is Contrasting coor i i ination has been used To close the doors, just press the green button. [7] 
nm 19.60 In several of the examples provided in 19.59, coordination p 
i uu i l along with subordination. This is in fact textually representative. di In order that you may close the doors, merely press the green button. [7a] 
p i t 
i 4 i i ese two types of clause relation are thoug 
i if from the viewpoint of grammar vs x diu is a far more frequently Note — [a] There are exceptions to the exclusive formality even of nonfinite passive clauses with subject. 
a of as alternatives, and althoug coor ina find both types in any text In the most commonplace of discourse, a concessive disjunct like the following (c/8.127 Note 
i ph i E occurring form of cohesive device, it is normal to n oth typ d a text [c]) is frequent enough to be criticized as hackneyed: 
i | of a few lines (or a few seconds) in extent. It is particularly rare to find a tex We've got to help the poorer nations with their economic and health problems, But 
Bi Iu with subordination but without coordination. i . that (having been) said, it’s reasonable to expect them to meet us half way ~ with 
It is the flexible use of both devices that endows a text with variety of military bases, for example. . [8] 
: 1S : ind d with a well-ordered presentation of [b] The interaction of coordination and subordination is scen also in the fact that while it is the 
j expression on the one hand an WET 1 bles one to achieve a latter that contributes most to tight coherence of grammatical (and hence of textual) structure, 
1 information on the other. The combination a SO ena le: as well as to verbal economy (particularly through the use of nonfinite clauses), it is coordination 
A high degree of complexity within a single, unified whole. For example: that permits far more drastic economies of ellipsis (cf 12. 1/f, 12.317). Compare: 
[ j 


E 


o 

ie 
NU 
je 


19.61 
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Thad been getting hungry and my wife 4 anxious. 


: : te = had been getting 
*] had been getting anxious because my wile 4 a] L een getting] 


She was ill the next day and 4 had to call a doctor. = she] 

*She was ill the next day when 4 was particularly busy. as sne 
‘This is not of course to ignore elliptical forms of subordinate cla 
doubt, Though anxious, which can be used initially as well as later in a sentence; cf 14.18. 
[e] Subordination usually (though by no means invariably) indicates grammatically the 
subordinate informational status of the part so expressed, Similarly, when and js replaced by fike 
or as well as in conjoining phrases (cf 13.103), the effect is usually to downgrade the following 
item, implying thal it has ‘given’ status. Among the elausal sare the clauses expressing 
outcome or result (ef 15.25, 15.27): for example, the journalistic use of infinitive clauses: 

Sunderland played an energetic game, to win four-two. 
[= and they won . . .] 


es such as ff «ny, When in 


The part played by questions 

There is a sense in which it is true to say ‘I can't tell you anything till you've 
asked me something’. In other words, what we choose to talk about depends 
crucially on what we think our hearer does not know and wants to know. 
Even conversations in which a participant keenly wishes to talk and inform 
(rather than listen and be informed) will frequently begin with a question. 
For example, as a conversation-initial gambit: 


Have you heard about Mr Malloy? u] 


The questioner will be alert to the reply in two quite separate respects: 
whether his companion has heard about Mr Malloy, and whether he seems 
to want to hear. Only if the questioner is satisfied on both counts, will he 
launch forth — and even so the tactful conversationalist will begin with a 
careful lack of dogmatism: 


Well, apparently, if I got it right, Malloy was on his way home on 
Friday, when... [la] 


Moreover, without prompting by questions in the course of his account 
(‘What was the weather like?’ ‘When did you hear this?’ ‘Why didn’t Rita 
Malloy . . .2”), the speaker would soon falter — again, for fear that he had lost 
his companion’s interest or in doubt as to which aspects of the narrative to 
develop and which to ignore. 

Even in the absence of questions from a companion, a speaker will insert 
them for himself. In written materials, the author is naturally constrained to 


do so. This is partly in the interests of information processing (cf 19.667 


below), that is, providing a focus closely similar to that attained by the 
pseudo-cleft (cf 18.29/). Compare: 


What was he doing? He was trying to change a fuse. [2] 
What was he doing but trying to change a fuse. [2a] 
What he was doing was trying to change a fuse. [2b] 


But in part the inserted question is to enliven and dramatize a narrative by 
supplying a query which the speaker thinks must be in his companion’s 
mind - or which he thinks ought to be: 

And that son of hers continues to be a big worry. And how do I 


know? She was in tears the other day — with a photo of him in 
her hand. She didn't think I saw the photo but I did. [3] 


Note 


19.62 
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A guestion in discourse is often directed less to the hearer than to the speaker 
M t in seeming to reflect the speaker's self-questioning as to how he 
ould proceed, the question equally directs the hearer's mind both to this 


point and to the tentativeness and s i i ich jti 
X a SS d spontaneity w s s bei i 
For example: p ity with which it is being made. 


The horses seemed strangely disturbed as we groomed them that 
morning. How shall I put it? It was as though they were aware 
that Mary and I had quarrelled. [4] 


The book will be out in a couple of months. There’s been some 
problem over the binding and this has been aggravated by 
shipping difficulties in Hong Kong where they've had this 
acrimonious seamen’s strike. What a lot of unrest there is in the 
world, when you come to think of it. But where was 1? When the 
book is finally published, I'm going to have a little party to 


celebrate. And what was the other thing I wanted to tell you? Oh 
yes... v 


[5] 


[a] Consider the part ple stions i . . . 
19.43. Part played by questions in the representation of internal reflection quoted in 


[b] Questions in dialogue are freq 
juently uttered merel elicit mi 
heard or understood (cf 19.17): y fo dieit matter th 


HUH? . 
WHAT? <very informal) 


at was imperfectly 


WHÁT's that?| |... 
sÓRry? <informal> 
I beg your PÁRdon? 


Giv i i 

S wen the appropriate context, any of these question forms could equally express strong surprise 
a at has just been said; in effect, they are used to inquire both 'W i isay? an 

M st are 9 quire oth "What did you say" and "What 
de you mena (By contrast, the question "What's THAT?’ seeks elucidation about a specific 
item - and "Who's THAT?’ about a specific person - just mentioned.) me 


Questions as directives 


Questions, direct and indirect, have an important role in discourse as polite 
griva ents of requests, On entering someone's room, a visitor will begin 
with such a question even if he is a fairly close friend: 


Are you free for a minute or two? 


Is this an awkward moment to see you about something? 
Am I disturbing you? 


Got a second? (informal? 
I wonder whether you could help me. 


These opening gambits would preface discourse itself. But question forms 
may equally preface physical action by the speaker or seek it from the hearer: 


Would you mind if I closed the window? 

Would you excuse me a moment? I must find a telephone 
Do you think you could lock the door when you leave? 
Why don't you come and have dinner with me tonight? 


The fact that such questions are not semantically interrogative is shown by 
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i i i 1) with ste nts 
the fact that they can be coordinated (especially in AmE) with statements 
and combine a request with an expression of intention: 


Why don't] go on ahead and you (can) come when you're ready? 
Why don't you get a taxi and TH be out in a minute 7 
in the conventional language of formal meetings, procedure is orten Panenan 
in elaborately interrogative structures, cach widely recopnized asa formul; 
disguising a statement: 
Could I ask through you, Mr Chairman, whether the Secretary is 
thinking of the occasion under UN 
ary he ates’ 
~ ‘The Secretary has muddled the da es TM 
Bi may we not ask ourselves whether this is an appropriate time to 
raise taxes? " 
[^ ‘Lam opposed to raising taxes now ] 
I wonder if we might now turn to the next item. 
[~ ‘The present discussion is closed'] 


AmI alone in thinking the motion is out of order? 
right 


Rhetorical questions , FTT : 
19.63 The rhstorienl question has in common with the formulaic questions 


discussed in 19.62 the fact that the answer is a foregone conclusion: 


She said she had been too ill to come to work that day, d 
certainly she sounded pretty groggy on the phone. Anyway, 


1] 
who was I to argue? , [ 
= 'I wasn't in a position to doubt her word ] " 
The prisoners were grumbling about their cold cells and P 
claimed they weren't getting enough to eat. But what coul i 
do? 
[= ‘I could do nothing] f »" ut 
Do I have to tell you everything? You're a fully qualified ar m 


and these things should be at your fingertips! 


As we see from these examples, especially [3], the rhetorical Lad is 2 
means confined to the highly wrought prose of formal oe o iie un 
i i i tion with ‘rhetoric’. Rather, the tag quest 
that we may think of in connec athe Ed 

i i h is strictly similar to the r 
so common in the most informal speec d 
ion in i icati nce it essentially seeks confirma 
uestion in its communicative effect, sir € Aie 
of what the speaker has explicitly assumed (by the preceding declarative) 


be agreed truth: a 
It's a glorious day, isn't it? : 
Joan Sutherland was the best coloratura singer of her generation, T 
wasn't she? 
Compare: 
atura si an Joan 
When have we had a better coloratura singer than Bi 


Sutherland? 
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Such a use of tags occurs in very informal speech (especially BrE and chiefly 
nonstandard) where the hearer cannot possibly be expected to know the 
answer or lo lake it for granted, but where the speaker seeks by such use of 
the question (orm to imply that the answer ought to be self-evident. These 
tags have a falling tone on the operator: 


Well, T couldn't hear the phone, could T? ICs in the next room and 
the door was shut. Besides, 1 was fast asleep, wastt T? But ] 
can't expect you to think of things from my angle, can 1? l6] 


Although yes-no questions are theoretically open to either response, it is striking that they 
normally occur when the speaker plainly expects ‘yes’. 


Participant involvement 

Whether this is made explicit or not, every text is addressed by someone (‘I’) 
to someone else (‘you’). In many cases, the relation of both participants is 
indeed explicit: 


J tell you it’s true! [1] 
But equally both can be mercly implicit: 
Good luck! [= */ wish you good luck] [2] 


In very formal communications, where the precise identity of the addressee 
is unknown and where the originator is making the communication on behalf 
of an organization, the participants may be referred to in the 3rd person: 


The management regret(s) any inconvenience to clients during 
repair work to the premises. [31 


In a similar tone and often for similar reasons, mention of one or both of the 
participants is avoided altogether: 


The management regrets any inconvenience during repair work to 


the premises. [3a] 
Any inconvenience to clients is regretted during... [3b] 
Any inconvenience is regretted during. . . [3c] 


In some texts, both participants are referred to simultaneously by means of 
the inclusive we (cf 6.7): 


So now we know why there was no traffic coming towards us on 
this road. Well, since the road is obviously blocked, we'll have 
to turn back and find a side road somewhere, We'll manage 
somehow. [4] 


(Cf19.51) 

But in many texts, the addressee is unmentioned and the speaker oc writer 
leaves it implicit as to who is the authority for the communication. This is 
natural enough in face-to-face speech where the source is obvious; so too in 
a personal letter or even in a printed text which is accompanied by the 
author's name: 
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Julian is going to Detroit next week. In fact, if he n it ano 
finds a job, he may decide to stay there. His wife, of course, 
2 t . Y s 
comes from that part of Michigan. | E 
j rhial of course the speaker 
ati f the adverbial of course 
ice, however, that in the usc o ue ad 
EUIS UNDE to the addressce's shared den a PAAR e 
Miu obviously, of course, etc, to the addressee's E dere er 
" uld it be unusual in such a text for the author to make exp 
wo s 


to the information conveyed: 


[5] 


Julian, 7 gather, is going to Detroit next weck. In fact, il he likes i 

and finds a job, he tells me that he may decide... 
dentity may be necessary if 
by) the addressee, or if 


[5a] 


Even in a signed letter, some an phtedh ot bm 
the writer is unknown to (or may have been org 
itis otherwise necessary to specify his role : 


and also as a qualified accountant, ] write 


Asa Camden resident ly published expenditure 


to inform you of an error in the recent 


i [6] 
es of your Council... an 
Trp Rol remember me, but I pus you Me pie v det 
arriz t must give ¢ 
ngratulate you on your marriage. 
foun colleagues like me great pleasure to know of your H 
aches é an, I do implore you 
Not so much as your father, but as man to man, p a 


to be more considerate . . . 


So too in speech (and cf 19.77 Note): m 
i I wonder if you could he 
loyed by a detective agency. 
pipe inguiries Iam making about a person who used to ii 
be a neighbour of yours. 


On the telephone, identification of both speaker an 
prefaces discourse: e 
Hello. Is that Peter? Marjorie here. What? Oh some - Marjorie 
Wong, your wife's assistant. Is Valerie there ? TEI 
Hello. Am I speaking to the TORO ote ean MN 
i aving to cut off your | 
Department. We are having : eae 
o, but if the interruption becom i » 
Mes ess phone me, Ram Patel, on extension 2018. u 
given only incidentally (at the 
t as an individual but as an 


d addressee usually 


[10] 


In this last example, personal identification is 
end), since the caller is primarily phoning no 
institution (‘the Works Department ). 

The addressee may equally need to have 
context: you may be friend, wife, mother, doct 
who is in communication and on what occasion: 


his role specified in the particular 
doctor, neighbour, according to 


1 wonder if I can ask you — asa friend rather than as my a - 
if you think I ought to give up smoking. I know that n "e 
discourage your children - but is this as à mother or 


: ing? 12 
or because you know it affects your husband's breathing? [12] 
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Lam writing to you in your capacity as a volunteer helper at the 
South Boston Youth Center, You will have noticed . . ; [13] 


Note — [a] Identification and authority are made heavily explicit in legal documents. For example: 


I, the undersigned, being of sound mind. do this day hereby bequeath... 
[b] Examples [10] and [1 M illustrate the normal telephone use of His/here lor the speaker, that] 
there for the hearer. Perhaps because of the unfavourable values associated with tiat (cf 5.63 
Note [a]), there is some tendency to address the unseen hearer with the question ‘Is this X% 


Speaker/hearer contact 

19.65 But in addition to establishing identity of participants and to indicating 
authority for content, textual structure tends to be punctuated by periodic 
references to both participants. The hearer is addressed by name, not for 
clarity but out of courtesy and friendliness. The speaker may repeatedly refer 


to himself, often successfully giving thereby an impression of courtesy and 
modesty rather than of egocentricity: 


I'd like you to know... I think... I hear... I seem to remember 
...itoccurs to me... T mean... [11 


A communication from a body or organization may self-refer similarly: 


Your union officials suggest . . . we acknowledge... weclaim... 
we hope... [2] 


Direct allusions and appeals to the addressee are especially characteristic of 
speech, informally with interspersed comment clauses you see, you know, get 
it?, do you follow me?, yes? right?; more formally as you well know, as you may 
know, if I make myself clear (to you), if you will pardon the allusion. In familiar 
speech, such asides may be excessive. For example: 


I was just turning into Regent Street, right? And you know that 

Italian restaurant, Rachel. Well, you see I was trying to see if it 

was open, and would you believe it, coming out was Martha 

Goldberg. You remember her, Rachel, she used to work with 

me, yes? Well, as you can imagine, I pulled in and tried to 

attract her attention. She has remarried, you know. [3] 
At this point, if you will allow me, I shall revert, ladies and 

gentlemen, to the aspect of the theory that I was explaining a 

few minutes ago. As Jam sure you will recall, the central interest 

of the double helix... [4] 


Addressee-involvement obviously serves two related functions, often distin- 
guished by intonation. On the one hand, the speaker wants assurance that 
the addressee is following the communication in all its detail and allusion; in 


this spirit the involvement is essentially interrogative (c£ 19.61) and the 
inserted items have a rising nucleus: 


YÉS 
you KNOW a 
SÉE 


On the other hand, they are assurances to the addressce that he is not being 


36 
rom d 
Vh 4 
f j 
; ; 
7 i 
SPUR ars 
) i 
X H 
D " 
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and that it is highly probable that he knows the facts ad 
as much for the clarification of his own mind as 
the inserts have a falling nucleus or are uttered 


underestimated 
the speaker is recalling them 
anything else. fn this spirit, ayen 
with low prominence carrying no nucleus at all: 


[6] 


[she has reMARried you know] E 
mits tota 
Confidence in shared knowledge not uncommonly perms ME us 
| i nil inf i a heavily prominent yon Know 
" tan item ol information by a heavily | | 
replacement of an item o Bop 
ralica cectise (ef 19,59 Note, on uncompleted but-conjoins): 


(7} 


I'd like to help him in any way I could, but YOU ee = ed 
[ie *. . . but there are notorious reasons for my not doing so, 


these you know well'] 


A notable use of the ‘shared knowledge" indicator, yor know or you ir n 5 

noti sha y Leal yA a 

where a participant breaks into discourse with a response or possibly 

contrasting viewpoint (note the use of well; and cf 19.54): 

A: Are you going to Warburton’s? T 
B: Well you see 1 no longer work there. 


Again: . rr 
A: I find his explanation of relativity absolutely baffling. Isn't he 
an incredibly bad lecturer? ^ 
E Well vue know, you missed the lecture before last and I 8i 
think it was pretty crucial. 


i ithi ntinuous 
The emphatic use of you know can serve as à connective within a co 


text: 


j : i to that place yet again. 
ust couldn't bear going all the way p n 
per KNOW| my |LEGS were aching] the [CROWDS were thicker than 


È [10] 
ever| and I had a |HBADache| 


i i S 
Individuals differ in the extent to SEE Re ua od 
i i i a . » 
D ae E honak between intimates, items aS dus 
sormanis accompany sentences throughout, as wey Mien (ics 
corresponding speech. Letters to strangers can freely ogir s 
freely Dear Madam), and in formal style they may Ed I Richie 
faithfully. A general letter may begin Gentlemen Sa ma ju ee 
or Dear Sirs, or Ladies and Gentlemen, On differences betwe 


cf App 11.11. 
In speech, it is d mins 
en (ot, i , thoug 
rdi be text-initial). At a formally constituted menne " x 
equally normal for individuals to be addressed as Sir, to or from E ee 
icti comfortably as Madam. But in chance encounters og n aie 
constraints are felt over terms of address, especially in e A A a 
as I wonder if you could direct me to Pitt Street? would in p rr ede 
in Southern AmE) be accompanied very widely by Sir or : a a y oca 
of the speaker's sex or an adult addressce's age. In BrE, Sir 


al to address a group as Ladies and Gentlemen; a group 
: nalogous usage, as Men, though 


Note 


19.66 
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rare, and would be used chiefly by younger men addressing older men; it 
would almost never be used by women. Madam, though the only fully 
acceptable form of address to a woman, is felt to he inappropriate in most 
informal circumstances (though it is used in addressing. customers, clients, 
etc). In general, women can use neither Sir nor Madam except where the 
speaker is in a recognizably serving role, though women students occasionally 
so address a teacher. 

^ younger woman is sometimes addressed by men as Afiss, but this is 
widely regarded as nonstandard or felt to be demeaning to the person 
addressed. In nonstandard use, Lady, Mister, and Missus occur frecly in 
men’s speech; and /ady also has an ironic use which is not uneducated but 
informal (and addressed to a woman who js not a stranger): 


Oh, you can't use that argument, lady. [1] 


Man is also used to acquaintances (especially in AmE), but more familiarly 
than the foregoing use of lady. The use of woman in address is informal and 
usually impolite. 


[a] Just as a speaker involves the addressee with insertions like right, you know, so the 
reassures the speaker with similar short comments: Oh / see, Yes Tknow, Right. 

[b] Although the inserts for involvement and authority are most frequently uttered with little 
prosodic prominence, you know is not alone in having a stressed variant. There is, for example, 
a triumphant or retributive you see, as in (uttered with a wide range of pitch, in contrast to that 
normal in comment clauses): 


addressee 


Sol was RİGHT] you "séE|. [12] 
Compare also: 
j I think 
She has remarried f I im i3] 


In [13] the first variant is little more than a conventional reluctance to seem dogmatic, but the 
second is meant to express serious reservations about the truth of what has preceded. 
[c] Tag questions are much used to facilitate participant involvement, and it is notable that they 
are commonly placed well in advance of end position (cf 10.579, 11.7//). For example: 

She hadn't at that time, had she, been fully recognized as a serious writer? 


Information processing 

It is appropriate to treat this aspect of grammatical organization last since, 
being more centrally significant than any other, information processing has 
already to no small degree been seen as the motivation behind other specific 
features of grammar discussed elsewhere. It is paramount in the use of 
coordination and subordination (cf 1 9.579), and it was specifically mentioned 


in the treatment of questions (cf 19.61). Consider a sequence like the 
following: 


Our economic troubles continue to resist solution. We have tried 
subsidizing our weaker industries, We have experimented with 
import controls. We have on occasion resorted to the drastic 
device of devaluation. To no avail. How then are we to proceed ? 

The answer lies in higher productivity and better products. {1] 


The italicized question is pivotal in this text. It contains the conjunct then 
with anaphoric reference: the remedies already tried, which have been of ‘no 


e 3d 
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‘The answer’ which follows) and prepares us for a 


lexically matched by 
ion of the information focus 


climactic alternative strategy. A similar anticipat 
would have been: 


3s 
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qu E 
avail', are put behind us. The question both points forward (and this is iatis odusequehoE sve havea) PC 
3 arrived at the point of restating i 
g it. 


In presentin at m: infi 
(I " Fi Dn. ki y new information as though it were given 
S 18.8), reals his reader with flattering res 
ae ut ! ; altering respect as well as enabli 
elf to make the main point with great force and sion Ds 


Í .. . Tono avail. The way forward is to seck higher . . . [tal 
: ; "ADS f : 19.67 The highlighti b 
| The essence of such anticipation is to indicate in general terms what is to duree EMITE of the main information is associated with intonat 
i follow (we are going to ‘proceed’, there is a ‘way forward’) and hence both to ^ n s explained in 18.2ff, speech enables us to do this indepe E 
| prepare the hearer/reader and to arouse his interest. Note the comparable ee structure, Guiding a reader to assign focus is 2 a. P! 
! function of the italicized where-clause in the next example: j Maniler 18 explores arangeof grammatical devices th: i is ificult, 
į One such device is ellipsis, By omitting as 2 vat can heexploited. 
i Robert Adam was in many respects typical of British architects of semantically tolerable, the writer limit he much as is grammatically and 
; i the eighteenth century. Like Inigo Jones and Lord Burlington, his decision. Compare the following: $ the reader’s choice and thus guides 
: he drew eagerly on the inspiration both of the Renaissance and She fel 8: 
Reed of Antiquity. He shared the enthusiasm of his contemporaries : elt trapped and frustrated. Whatever she said might so easil 
PSI] for collecting classical marbles. He was far from being alone in e misinterpreted. An idea crossed her mind, only iA m 
undertaking venturesome travel in the Mediterranean and in In reading this text, o j i E 
i : ; ne might pla assign ¢ 
Tus gazing with wonder at vase fragments and at sundrenched An das : ght plausibly assign a prosody as follows: 
i monuments. He was quintessentially a member of the Neo- n ijdea crossed her MÍND| only . . . 
i i classical movement. Where he stands apart is in his refusal to In other words, we have given ourselves th i x 
A i regard Antiquity as inviolable. It was an inspiration for new preceding sentence) that th elves the expectation (congruent with the 
d Marre at the text might continue: 
dit ME work, not a model for imitation. [21 i ‘ 
P : "a f : -.. only to be rejected the next minute 
Wi Es The major part of the paragraph is illustrative of the claim that Adam was But let . [1b] 
S typical of his time. The. writer has one piece of counter-evidence, and he us suppose the writer had intended it to be read as: 
SATURNI P ; s P : 
; us | could have expressed this by the mere use of adversative but: An i|DÉA crossed her mind| only . . . 
YA ii a i ...a member of the Neo-classical movement. But he refused to with the text continuing: [le] 
i regard... [2a] . 
3 j H . . -. . only just in time, 
i STU This would have made the point for an alert reader, though the exceptional The reader's [1d] 
ATE A feature would have been expressed rather tamely. The fact that we had come risk that th momentary error could have been avoided in several ways. Th 
n DA l ve 
di He to an exception could have been more insistently expressed for the less alert second w t ia third sentence of [1] was continuing the implication af : 
a it | reader by a further alternative: had implied ud arisen ifa thematic adverbial (Suddenly Then E: 
pe . i a radical change. A nuc : Ver gas oe 
dU i ...a member of the Neo-classical movement. But there is one rewording had placed this ion at Pin on have been placed on idea if a 
run ei respect in which he stands apart: he refused to regard... [2b) . nee 
SR | si va i ! m MEL She had an idea. 
j si ter might, however, have arrived at a compromise between an AA fle] 
RODA LASS he wri g But it ill hz : 
1 D [2], as follows: A E Da peen given the wrong nucleus by a reader expecting a 
AONAN i ^ : Ike . With a more radical rewriti ; : 
7 GEI tal ...a member of the Neo-classical movement. But he stands apart successful but highly elliptical verbless m ee we might have had a 
W j ] in his refusal to regard... [2c] syntax but infallibly both conveying the nre Meu Suggesting the 
[a i x f E : informati : mantics and pointin 
d ni We should note that, informationally, this is a subtle improvement over [2b] mation focus: P 8 to the 
: in seeming to assume (by the nominalization, his refusal) a significant item of She felt trapped and fr 
p s R i : x ustrated, a d yi : 2 
: shared knowledge. The writer credits his reader with being aware that Adam be misinterpreted. Sudden! ah th she said might so easily 
4 had this degree of creative independence. In fact, the original version [2] Notibéral y - an idea! Only just in time. [17 
Na shows the writer going one better than this. He not merely achieves the erely would a reader unhesitatingly reconstruct this prosodically a 
` : ally as: 
to one respect in which ... Suddenly — an itpBal... y 
(i) 


ng the reader that we have come 
use of the pseudo-cleft enables him also to imply that 
ough to know that there was such a standing 
rd Antiquity as inviolable’), and 


objective of warni 
Adam ‘stands apart’; 
the reader was well-informed en 
apart (as well as that Adam did not ‘rega 


but he v i 
H RIRIN Sahih vr ie expression of the pivotal point between 
s and the beginning of thei 551 i 
Dun | g eir possible resolution, 
rther example. Imagine an argument conducted by correspondence. 


: 
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A has written to B saying that a certain problem had nothing to do with her. 


B replies: 
Let me set out the case as Esee it and try to show you that the 
problem has something to do with you. 


^ will probably read the last phrase as: 
i ith vc BAI 
. the Iproblem has something to do with youl Dal 
'a remark in A's etter: 
whereas the words are in fact a paraphrase ofa remark in A s ise X 
they are ‘given’ information: all that is new is the positive oou in plz 
of A's original negative (denial). B has thus meant it to be read as: 
j i 2b] 
| the [problem HAs something to do with you| [ 
away from the normal (but here unwanted) end focus 
ace by some such device as emphatic 
attention to the new 


The required shift | 

could have been achieved in the first pl 

do or an inserted subjunct (or both), thus drawing 

polarity: T 
the problem does (indeed) have something to do with you. 

which A would promptly have read with the required prosody: 


does od have something to do with you| p" 


... the problem e 


Information and sequence 


h of what we have been saying abou e pro 
a Hm iere but in Chapter 18 and elsewhere in this book, concerns sequence. 


e order o presentation is clearly vital, w ether we are concerne wit 
clauses, a sequence comprising a matrix clause and dinate clause, or 
1 a subor 
of course the elements w ithina single clause. We have choices such as 


t the processing of information, not 


la 
an intricate and arduous task Mb 
an arduous and intricate task 
i j 2a 
the cold night and the difficult journey m 
the difficult journey and the cold night 
3a 
They cheered and they sang. PS 
They sang and they cheered. 
I saw the broken window when I arrived home. bi 
When I arrived home, I saw the broken window. 
Our memories of past crises were being added to our id 
uncertainties for the future. | " 
To our uncertainties for the future were being adde T 


our memories of past crises. 
č idi air 

More is involved here than sequence, of course. As well as deciding ona pa 
we have to decide on the actual choice of lexical items. 


f units, 
ety yms or are they to be in sharp contrast? In either 


Are they to be near-synon 


Note 
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case, should they prosodically resemble each other (eg by alliterating, having 
the same number of syllables, the same stress pattern; eg: arduous and 
intricate), or should they differ in these respects teg: tough and intricate? 
Formal similarity often conveys à sense both ol euphony and ol a harmony 
between substance and meaning: formal dissimilarity, on the other hand, 
can convey a sense of richness and variety. Considerations of euphony enter 
also into the question of sequencing, but for the most part, both in the 
selection of items and in their placement, we are concerned with ‘the right 
words in the right place’. 

Whatever is placed first will seem relatively introductory and 'scene- 
setting’. Clearly, preparing our hearer or reader for what is to follow is of the 
greatest importance if the following part is to have the proper impact. The 
converse of this is that whatever is placed last will be expected to be relatively 
consequential, of greater importance, and possibly climactic. So in choosing 
between [la] and [Ib], our decision may depend on whether we wish to 
convey that the task was arduous because it was intricate; intricate and abore 
all arduous; arduous in being intricate; arduous and furthermore intricate, In 
choosing between [3a] and [3b], we may wish to imply one or other 
chronological sequence: that they did one thing before the other. But if the 
two actions are but different aspects of the same celebratory behaviour, we 
have decisions to make on similar principles to those concerning us in [1a] 
and [1b], [2a] and [2b]. With [4a] and [4b], however, the order will probably 
be contextually determined: one or other, the arrival or the seeing, will be 
relatively ‘given’ (that is, the hearer/reader will already have been told or led 
to expect that the subject is going home or that a window has been broken), 
and whichever is in consequence the relatively ‘new’ item will be placed in 
final position if a feeble anticlimactic ‘tail’ is to be avoided. So again with 
[5a] and [5b]: the former will be preferred if the preceding part of the text has 
been dealing with ‘past crises’ and the intention is to go on to some discussion 
of the future; if the converse holds, [5b] will be selected. 

We shall draw attention to sequencing and other modes of effectively 
presenting information in the annotated specimens that now follow, 


Some matters of sequence are determined by courtesy, convention, or idiom. In formal 
circumstances, women are named in address before men, and the speaker is mentioned last: 
Ladies and gentlemen! It gives me great pleasure. . . 
Harry and I were dismayed. 
In 3rd person mention, however, sequence can freely depend upon the speaker's decision: 


Joan and Peter 
Peter and Joan 


} will be coming, I saw lots of and diris; 

girls and boys. 
On the other hand, we have a conventional mention of males first in (the) men and women, he 
and she, Mr and Mrs (Jones). Numerous other sequences are idiomatically fixed (as in gire and 
take, pots and pans, knife and fork, (Please pass the) salt and pepper, (Do vou take} milk and 
sugar?) Doubtless these have become fixed historically in response to the operation of prosodic 
or semantic pressures. Principles like ‘Short before Jong’ and ‘General setting before specific 
object’ combine happily in the journal title Homes and Gardens (ie private gardens - not public 
or zoological). Cf on binomials, 13.86, 
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analysed fairly closely in 


sent a fiction: moir, which will be d fa 
We now present a fictional me ibis ter 


terms of textual structure as described in the earlier p 


M 


Asa child, one of my sisters was endlessly troubled by bad "nr 
dreams and she could never be persuaded that they meant no : g. 
Boylike, of course, I was very scornful of this. On one CN — 
her screams awoke the whole house and so far as } can re Te : 
had any more sleep that night. She at edem aD 

t be induced even to tell us wha a i 
Ee been a nightmare. And a much worse a rd the 
poor child usually suffered. By breakfast time, she E © Bs 
that my parents decided she should stay home. Yet this pe d 
still more. It was then that she was coaxed into telling us wh 
ond m had a little kitten and because this a d 
were out at work all day, the teacher used to allow d ring 
pet to school and the caretaker used to look after it pup the "—- 
day's classes ended and the children went home wie n = e 
dream some Fearsome Creature with huge jaws was t e e à E 
kitten's life and only she had the power to save it. So althoug erm 

an added terror the Monster had some terrifying poyer i dá i 
she begged to be allowed to go to school as usual. an E B: " 2 
parents gave in but they insisted that since she was still sca 

any her all the way. 
usn ss ius tid, Near the school we came upon eas ie 
youngster, her friend, frightened and harassed by a rat er x NR 

dog that was jumping up and trying to molest the aee = d s 

I managed to chase it away with my sister’s help and all w n TN 

But, as you can imagine, she was more convinced tban a pi 

gave a dire glimpse of the future. And, secretly, I was no long 


so sure she was wrong. 


10 


15 


Text 19.69 


rr M 


a, 1 “He r 
both overall unity and a comprehensible nue 
PE ais ipe to part within it. Yet many of the Hore raean 
ically (19.5); cf lines 5~6. Syndetic connection (19. ) is in mer 
sn i cf lines 2 and 4. Thematic connection NOR qp ud 
inli —6 with a triadic set; cf 19.8). There 1 
M Wis Vr A 14 inline 17 wherethe rheme threatening 
de Don life is matched by save it in the next clause. Textual orientation a 
as ie ah in the dating of the narrative as a whole (‘As a child, one o 
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my sisters . . .', line 1) in the early life of the narrator who is male (Poy/ike, 
line 3) and its location in the family's home community; the narrator relates 
to his hearer/reader (cf/19.64) both through direct involvement (as you can 
imagine, line 26) and by drawing attention to his own fallible authority for 
the narrative (so far as 7 can remember, line 4}. Not least, the example 
illustrates the extent to which the text depends on the knowledge of culture 
and language shared by narrator and hearer/reader (cf 19.20). The whale has 
the structure identified as progression (19.17): it is realized by the step 
Strategy (19.18) but achieves a stack-like unity. 

We shall now look at the passage in some detail, taking each of the four 
categories of 19.19 in turn. We shall try to show that every feature, whether 
minute or relatively extensive, quite local or quite pervasive, contributes to 
every other feature: endorsing and enhancing the textual structure. 


Pragmatics and semantics 
Consider first the implications in the clause sequence: the teacher used to 
allow him to bring his pet to school and the caretaker used to look after it (lines 
13/). The definite determiner in his pet is of course anaphoric (c//6.15), 
grammatically determined by a little kitten earlier in the sentence. But this is 
not true of the definite articles in the teacher and the caretaker, which are in 
turn different from each other. The latter depends on our ‘knowledge of the 
world’: that a school has a person (designated caretaker in BrE) performing 
duties that justify the situational the (cf 5.28) in the noun phrase the caretaker. 
If, in place of this, the clause had had the lieutenant or the waiter, ouc world 
view would not have sustained a situational interpretation of the, and we 
would probably have guessed at anaphora and scanned backward (in vain) 
for earlier mention of a person who might be so described. With the teacher, 
the case is different again, because we assume that any school has several 
teachers: situational interpretation in this case depends upon our knowledge 
that one particular teacher has special responsibility for a particular group of 
children, and for each member the teacher concerned is so designated. 
Consider now the function of even in line 6. This is a focusing subjunct 
with additive-concessive meaning (cf 8.1 16/7), and in the present instance 
the item on which it focuses (the nonfinite clause to tellus...) is itself within 
the scope of the negative focusing item not. So much from grammar. But our 
interpretation depends on our judgment of what is implied by the asyndetic 
sequence in which even appears. The clauses She sobbed ; she was inconsolable ; 
she could not be induced even to... are not only thematically linked but also 
seem to form a series of statements closely similar semantically, and reaching 
a climax in the third. The even thus appropriately presents an added measure 
of the child's misery. But the series can be seen rather differently: a narrative 
sequence in temporal order. The child sobbed, Her parents tried to console 
her, but in vain. They then tried to persuade her to tell them about the 
dream ~ and even this less ambitious aim was frustrated. There are further 
possibilities, still fully compatible with our understanding of the grammar, 
The implication may be that they could not persuade her to talk even though 
she was normally very keen to tell the family what she had been dreaming. 


One further part of the narrative is worth examining in the present 
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ion (line 3) is te i ry elastic 
connection. The adjunct on one occasion (line 3) is temporal but very 


in reference. Compare: 
On one occasion as 1 was having, breakfast M 
On one occasion when 1 was sunbathing . . . 
On one occasion as | was going to bed . . . 


ary reference to a particular. Gime, yet in line 3 we 


Tt carries no necess PR 


immediately understand iC im part as "one night RUN t 
sleep and the normal time to be asleep is at night. So ea did n a 
that night in the coordinate cfause (line 5) is purely con Bn d iai 
anaphoric. But in fact our chain of pragmatic reasoning has Sham V 
make a still more precise interpretation of the Mh on ne a 
Although a child may scream on any occasion (and pe y jean E 
waking hours), in the present context we do not need ui iE EUN 
screams were occasioned by a dream. We have automatici y inte | eee 
adjunct as ‘On onc occasion when she was being troubled i iai Aud 
dream’, taking the phrase to be thematic with reference to the r 


very first finite clause of the narrative. 


Lexical features 
When we want to sustain a reference between one part of a text and another, 


we usually resort to pro-forms (cf 12.1//), but this is not ayay aan ie 
‘ in line 9 and again in line 20. à 
find the noun phrase my parents in ! di 
ieved by they, since the pronou 
second reference could not be achieve UEM sine : 
antecedent would be too remote for correct KD aa d 
i ical i -forms is not always desirable: it may ofte 
replacing lexical items by pro- oh 
i to use another that is sema 
better to repeat the lexical item or > t 
appropriate. This is one of the means by which a text can be us Ee 
unity and coherence. The text under consideration concerns fami y life, ve 
special reference to childhood, and more especially to the ed id 
one little girl is prone. These matters are reflected in lexical sets as follows: 


family: parents, child, girl, boy, sister, home, house, breakfast (perhaps 
also coax, allow) " 
childhood: child, girl, boy, lad, youngster, school, class, teacher, friend, 
kitten, pet (perhaps also sob, scream, beg, fear ete; monster) 
dreaming: dream (four times), nightmare, sleep, night 


: ; and 
But this is to consider subject matter; the plot connects [ra der 
dreaming in terms of horror, and again this is endorsed by clusters o 
items: x 
scream, sob, inconsolable, suffer, ill, upset, bad, trouble ; fearsome, frighten, 
terror, dire, vicious, monster, power, harass, molest 


Most of the items in these sets have the semantic complementary ra 
i ical linkage, since we have not repeti 

confers an enrichment by lexica H eue 

i i iated sets. But a valuable aspecto a 
much as a wide selection from associa ! a pee 

istribution i is that i ay be hierarchic as well as linear. 

distribution in texts is that items may srar i i 
nightmare is hyponymic to (ie included within) the class of dreams; 


conversely, child is hypernymic to boy and girl. 
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These words, with their modest degree of repetition, do not of course entail 
the particular subject matter, still less the course of the narrative. The same 
lexical distribution might occur in a text concerned with a murder trial or 
even mountaineering. As with the potentiality ol grammatical devices 
(cf 19.5/), it is the compatibility of the lexical items that matters, not so much 
evoking or endowing as confirming a textual coherence, 

In any event there are limitations on actual repetition Although there are 
exceptions (see below), we normally avoid repeated use of the same lexical 
item within short spans of text, especially in writing, since the effect can be 
unpleasant and clumsy. The required lexical reference and linkage can be 
achieved by the use of words that have the requisite closeness in meaning. 
This not merely has the negative advantage of avoiding monotony: it can 
enrich the text by presenting additional semantic facets. In line 12, a new 
character is introduced, a school friend, who is referred to in the next clause 
as this boy. The lexical items are complementary in the information they give 
us: a boy need not be a school friend; a school friend need not be a boy, 
Again, the kitten of linc 12 is called his pet inline 14: very little meaning is 
added here, but we find it appropriate that it is in recognizing that the kitten 
is the boy's pet animal that the teacher permits him to bring-it to school. 
Compare also the complementarity of persuaded (line 2), induced (line 6), and 

coaxed (line 10). From the examples of lexical linkage that have been cited, 
it will have become clear that the linkage transcends the syntactic function 
of the lexical items concerned. The same lexical item is present in bad dreams 
and Aad been dreaming (lines 2 and 6), in to school and school friend (lines 14 
and 12), in child and children (lines | and 15), in bad and worse (lines | and 7), 
indeed even in terror and terrifying (line 18), to cite only examples from Text 
19.69. Further, given that linkage operates through items of related meaning, 
we have comparable links between sobbed (line 5), weepy (line 21), and tearful 
(line 22). It is on these grounds that we are able to adduce a lexical contrast 
between waking and sleeping, though in the text this is realized by the noun 
sleep and the past-tense verb awoke (lines 5 and 4). 

The text contains the clause she was inconsolable (line 5). This might have 
been related to a preceding clause (which is indeed perhaps implied), thus 
involving such a cross-grammatical linkage: 


My parents tried to console her but she was inconsolable. 
More indirectly, but with an overtness not present in the text: 


My parents cuddled her and put her favourite teddy bear in her arms to 
comfort her, but she was inconsolable. 


Now, there is an obvious semantic connection between cuddling, comforting, 
and consoling, but the predication inconsolable does more than conform to the 
linkage of a particular semantic chain: we understand it as an abbreviation 
of and substitute for something like ‘(She was) not consoled by the parental 
cuddling or by the comforting presence of the teddy bear", 


From punctuation to prosody 
Our text is divided into paragraphs which in turn are divided into 
orthographic sentences, normally coinciding with the grammatical units of 
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the same name, but not necessarily so. Note the sentence in lines 7-8 which 
consists of only a noun phrase. Sentences are divided into parts that may Ls 
marked punctuationally in various ways - semicolons, colons, commis, 
dashes. Although the semicolon normally terminates a clause, the generali- 
zation is insecure and there are still fewer correlations between grammatical 
units and the textual units bounded by the other punctuation marks (cf App 
111.15). , l l , —— 

The points at which a writer chooses to begin new paragrap hs will vary 
from text to text and from writer to writer (c/ 19.28). Each paragraph will 
have in some sense a self-contained unity, it is truc. Thus the first paragraph 
of our sample text deals with the family commotion caused by the dream; me 
second with the content of the dream; the third with the event that parallels 
the dream. But the point at which a paragraph comes to an end has by no 
means a sense of finality; in our text, indeed, the first paragraph ends in a 
way that frustrates the reader’s hopes and expectations. Equally, a Mn 
paragraph need in no way herald a new topic; in our text, the third quud 
begins with a sentence that has exceptionally close linkage with the ma 
sentence of the preceding paragraph, and many writers might well have 
preferred to postpone the new paragraph accordingly: 


... . insisted that since she was still scared and weepy I accompany her 


all the way, and I was very glad I did. 
Near the school we came upon another tearful youngster . . . 


Nonetheless, the actual points chosen to terminate the paragraphs are by no 
means casual, still less arbitrary. The writer has doubtless felt that the first 
sentence of his second paragraph has more connection with the sentences 
that follow than with those that have preceded. Moreover, having to inject 
some background material, its textual discreteness is displayed more readily 
by beginning a new paragraph at that point. But even if no backgroun 
material had been needed and the next sentence after line 11 had begun: 


Some Fearsome Creature with huge jaws was... 


the writer might still have felt it appropriate to begin a new paragraph, as 
though enforcing an expected pause after lines 10-11. — 

So too, beginning the third paragraph with 1 was very glad I did is readi y 
justifiable. Not only does the alternative version suggested above ips a 
very long and rather clumsy end to the preceding paragraph, but again the 
typographic break at the point made in the original is textually superior a 
several ways. The gladness belongs to the content of the third paragraph an 
not the second: contrast an alternative wording, / was perfectly happy to agree 
which would more readily have belonged to the second paragraph. Moreover, 
this third paragraph is to be concerned as much with a change in the 
narrator’s views as with the dog episode; and as the paragraph is to end with 
I as subject, it is fitting that it should so begin also. In addition, as with the 
division between the first and second paragraphs, this is a suitable point for 
a suspense-enhancing break. 


The sentence units 


19.74 As with paragraphs, so with sentences: their limits are determined by the 
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author in accordance with his idea of the text's shape. There are two fairly 
striking indications of this in the present text. Lines 5-6 (She sobbed . . . had 
been dreaming) could have been three sentences and the writer made it one. 
Lines 7-8 (It had obviously . . . usually suffered) could have been one sentence 
(as grammatically it has to be understood) and the writer made it two. But 
again as with the paragraphs, the decision made on the sentence division is 
readily interpreted as purposeful. In putting a period after a nightmare in line 
7, the writer gives more weight to this noun phrase and obliges us to consider 
the full significance of the word ‘nightmare’: the reader will not pass over it 
lightly, treating it merely as a vague hyperbole. The effect on the And- 
sentence that follows is equally great: again the separation forces us to treat 
it separately and to read it as though in fuller form: ‘Moreover, it was a much 
worse nightmare than. . .". 

The converse process of punctuating three possible ‘sentences’ as one in 
lines 5-6 is justified on several grounds. The three parts constitute a single 
unit, developing the screams (line 4) and the reason for there being no more 
sleep that night. Grouping as a single sentence also brings out the triadic 
structure (c/19.8) which would have been blurred if they had been punctuated 
as separate sentences, depending only on the common subject she to 
distinguish the triad from the next following sentence. On the other hand, if 
the three parts had been separated by commas instead of semicolons (cf App 
III.6f), too great a homogeneity would have been imposed. 

Consider now the two finite clauses in the text that are introduced by but. 
The first (line 20) runs straight on without even a comma; the second (line 
26) begins a new sentence. In the first case, the two clauses have the same 
subject and this justifies a closer textual relation to some extent. But a 
probably stronger factor is the psychological one: the writer is able to imply 
that the ‘giving in’ is directly conditional upon the child being accompanied 
to school. By contrast, in the second case (line 26), not merely are the subjects 
of the two clauses different but the concessive link between them is more 
oblique (cf 19.80). 

While only one sentence is divided into units with semicolons, the comma 
occurs rather frequently. In general its use is unremarkable, indeed 
conventional (cf App III.6f), but in one or two instances both its presence 
and its absence are of some interest. Despite their similarity in form, position, 
and function (in being subject-oriented), Reluctantly in line 19 and secretly in 
line 27 have different relations with their contexts (c/19.80), and this is 
endorsed by the punctuation used. But it would be false to suggest that there 
must be convincing textual reasons behind every punctuational distinction: 
though possessing considerable discriminatory potential, the comma is 
especially prone to careless and inconsistent use. For example, there seems 

n0 good reason for the absence of a comma after some of the initial adverbials, 
such as the one in lines 15-16. But the same is not true for the commas after 
But (line 26) and And (line 27); justified by the parenthetic comment clauses, 
the commas conveniently emphasize the converse effect of these two 
conjunctions, encouraging a pause or even a nuclear focus in reading. Cf 
19.29 Note. 

One minor point that must undoubtedly be deliberate is the use of initial 
capitals for Fearsome Creature and Monster (lines 16 and 18). Bearing in 
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29.3 

3 He might get up early. 

4 Heisnt/He's not working 
tomorrow. 

5 Hemight be at home 
tomorrow morning. 

6 He might watch TV. 

7 He's going out in the 
afternoon. 

8 He might go shopping. 


29.4 

1-3 Example answers 

| might buy some new clothes. 

I might go out with some 
friends. 

| might have an egg for 
breakfast. 


UNIT 30 


30.1 

2 Can you ski? 

Can you play chess? 

Can you run ten kilometres? 
Can you drive (a car)? 

Can you ride (a horse)? 

| can/cant swim. 

| can/can't ski. 

9 |can/cant play chess. 
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10 | can/can't run ten kilometres. 


11 | can/cant drive (a car). 
12 | can/can'’t ride (a horse). 


30.2 

2 cansee 

3 cant hear 
4 cant find 
5 can speak 


30.3 

2 couldnt eat 

3 cant decide 

4 couldn't find 

5 cant go 

6 couldnt go 

30.4 

2 Can/Could you pass the salt 
(please)? 

3 Can/Could | have these 
postcards (please)? 

4 Can/Could you turn off the 
radio (please)? 

5 Can/Could I borrow your 
newspaper (please)? 

6 Can/Could | use your pen 
(please)? 


em 


UNIT 31 


31.1 

2 must meet must go 
3 mustwash 6 must win 
4 must learn 7 must be 


Un 


31.2 

2 imust 5 |had to 
3 |had to 6 lhad to 
4 | must 7 |must 
31.3 


2 dont need to rush 

3 mustnt lose 

4 dont need to wait 

5 mustnt forget 

6 dont need to phone 


NO 
C 
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don't need to 
had to 

must 

mustn't 

must 

had to 

don't need to 
mustn't 
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UNIT 32 


32.1 

2 You should go 

3 You should eat 
4 you should visit 
5 you should wear 
6 You should take 


32.2 

2 He shouldn't eat so much. 
3 She shouldn't work so hard. 
4 He shouldn't drive so fast. 


32.3 

2 Do you think | should learn 
(to drive)? 

3 Do you think I should get 
another job? 

4 Do you think | should invite 
Gary (to the party)? 


32.4 

3 | chink you should sell it. 

4 |think she should have a 
holiday. 

5 |don' think they should get 
married. 


6 | don't think you should go to 
work. 

7 \think he should go to the 
doctor. 

8 | don't think we should stay 
there. 


32.5 

Example answers; 

2 |think everybody should 
have enough food. 

3 | think people should drive 
more carefully. 

4 | don't think the police 
should carry guns. 

5 |think I should take more 
exercise. 


UNIT 33 


33.1 

2 haveto do 

3 hasto read 

4 have to speak 
5 hasto travel 
6 have to hit 


332 

2 haveto go 

3 hadto buy 

4 haveto change 
5 had to answer 


33.3 

2 did he have to wait 
3 does she have to go 
4 did you have to pay 
5 do you have to do 


33.4 

2 doesnt have to wait. 

3 didn't have to get up early. 

4 doesnt have to work (so) hard. 
5 dont have to leave now. 


33.5 

3 have to pay 

4 hadto borrow 

5 must stop or have to stop 
(both are correct) 

6 has to meet 

7 must tell or have to tell 
(both are correct) 


33.6 

Example answers: 

2 Ihave to go to work every day. 

3 | had to go to the dentist 
yesterday. 

4 | have to go shopping 
tomorrow. 
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" a if mind the conventions in this respect (of App 111.29), we must suppose that selected different ones; he would nonetheless have achieved the desi 
Mae J the writer's intention is to imply the unique, extra-generic nature of the by putting nuclear focus where hc wanted i TI is ed the desired effect 
y à creature in the dream: unique enough to merit the capitals suppestive of anted it. Thus: 
SR . proper names. There is also, no doubt, the ironic suggestion of the grotesque ina [rii] had the [power to save it [2h] 
d importance (he creature assumed in the child's mind. and [she aLÓNE| had the |power to SAVE it| 2c] 
s um [Monster had 'some ‘terrifying 'power over HER} [3t 
Fi Prosodie realization f the |Monster 'also had 'some ‘terrifying: power over nin] n i 
pn | 19.75 From time to time in this book and especially in this chapter, we have used PS 
2 f such clumsy expressions as ‘speaker/writer’ for the originator and ‘hearer/ 
3 reader' for the receiver of a text. The inelegance is perhaps justified if it has 
í helped to keep both oral and written realizations of language in mind. We 
shall later look at texts that originated (and had their sole existence) in Features of grammar 


speech, and at others that originated (and have their main existence) on 
paper. But regardless of their origin, it is vital to understand that aural Determiners and connective reference 
reception is rarely if ever to be disregarded. We must insist afresh that even 19,76 In our consideration of the text so far, it has been rather artifici tt 

, as " artificial to remain 


silent reading of a typically paper-originating text (such as an insurance 
document) demands the silent assignment of speech prosodies as an aid to 
understanding. It is only on rare occasions that a punctuational device has 
no spoken analogue; initial capitals, as with Fearsome Creature, are perhaps 
among the exceptions, though even these could doubtless be expressed by 
ironic emphasis in speech. The careful writer makes his punctuation choices 


silent on grammatical devices, because it is so clear that they inescapabl 
interact with all the other linkage features. To cite just one example: ji 19 72. 
we noted the lexical relation between a school friend and this boy (line 12). 
But in fact the lexical link in this instance is significantly preceded by 
grammatical deixis (this) and the whole is embedded in the noun phrase is 
boy 5 parents, We see the relevance of these grammatical points when we note 
the relative prosodic weight assigned to the three constituents: 


in the hope of giving his reader the cues necessary to assign the prosody that 


Une) card : 
a » Me the writer would himself have used. For example, the use of semicolons in ae 
oe ne line 5 will induce us to read this as a triad and yet with more staccato this boy's "parents 
UA arati ni as had b sed. ther 1 4 ; 
d | i saan ee ud ee ee ae used. In other words The noun-phrase structure assigns greatest prominence to the head, rightly 
M de p p p y : since this is the new information feature (ef 19.84); least is assigned to hey, 


She [sóBbed| she was jinconsOLable| she |could not be in'duced 


which thus conveys the impression of being a lexical repetition, having the 


i 
i] I 
$ t 
i i i ‘even to ‘tell us 'what she had been DREAMing| [1] ed I indicating the friend's sex: this is intermediate in weight as 
5 ju p. d But cues to the most appropriate realization come not only or even chiefly sist at ene nee Rd the tve noni phrases 
P CAN | from punctuation. They come pervasively from all aspects of lexical and “my sister’ and ‘the boy’. Different gra Parenis and between the two friends, 
P oe i grammatical selection and disposition. It will be our recognition of the items would achieve very Car eee choices with the same lexical 
Ae i semantics that will cause us to assign a narrower range of intonation (cf App Sulis; 
i i 11.20) on secretly in line 27 than on Reluctantly in line 19, in some way the parents of this boy 
» 0 i ON ironically miming the confidentiality of the confession that follows. Consider the parents of the boy 
de s also the role played by the selection of and position assigned to the focusing the boy's parents 
(Es i subjuncts only in line 17 and too in line 18 (c/'8.116//). We unhesitatingly a boy's parents 
2 [un realize the units concerned thus: In several instances, demonstratives, definite articles, and possessives have 
p j ds. lonly SHE| had the |power to SAVE it| {2] anaphoric reference to noun phrases previously introduced with indefinites 
è [o 5i the [Monster had 'some 'terrifying 'power over HER] |TOO| B] Thus the poor child of lines 7-8 links back to a child in line 1: mv sister of line 
4 EST 15 and elsewhere links back to one of my sisters [= a sister of mine) in line 1 


Without the focusing subjuncts, we would not expect either pronoun to have Other instances: a little kitten ~ his pet ~ the kitten ~ the kitten (li l 
f ~ tne Kitten ~ the kitten (lines 12- 


a nucleus; replacement of noun phrases by pronouns normally connotes, 
indeed, that these repeated references need little or no prominence: 


and she had the |power to SAVE it[ [2a] 
the |Monster had 'some 'terrifying PÓwer over her| [3a] 


If the author had been telling the story orally instead of writing it, he could 


mu ud Jriend ~ this boy (line 12); some Fearsome Creature ~ the Monster 
ines 18); another tearful youngster ~ her friend (lines 22-23). The 
treatment of dream(s) is different in a way that is interestingly significant for 
the structure of the whole text. The subject is introduced with a plural noun 
phrase but indefinite as one would expect: bad dreams (lines 1-2). From that 
indefinite plurality we focus upon one specific dream, first mentioned » 


y : : CMS mp : 
j have dispensed with the focusing items, or positioned them differently, or nominal form in line 7, again indefinite as we would expect: a night Th 
1a nightmare. The 


» 
t 
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next time it is mentioned in nominal form, it is of course made definite: my 
sister's dream (lines 15-16). The narrative ends with placing this back again 
in the whole class of indefinite dreams (line 26), which forms an effective link 
back to lines 1-2, thus conveying the 'stacklike unity" to which we alluded in 
19.70. 

But there are other exceptions to the simple indefinite definite progression. 
Reference has already been made (cf 19.70) to the situational use of the in the 
teacher and the caretaker (lines 13 and 14). Compare also the day's classes, 
line 15. A situational usage independent of a specific culture occurs with the 
future in line 27, and it is only through the semantic link with never . . . neant 
nothing (line 2) and more convinced than ever (line 26) that the phrase has a 
connective role. 

Definiteness in several noun phrases is achieved by possessives, eg: my 
parents (line 9); the kitten's life (linc 17); the lad's arms (line 24); and here 
again we are concerned with situational reference: we need look for no 
previous mention of parents, life, or arms since everyone can be expected to 
have them. But the possessives themselves of course perform a connective 
role: ‘my parents’ with the ‘I’ narrator; ‘this boy’s parents’ (line 12), ‘the lad's 
arms’ with ‘another tearful youngster’ (line 23). In her ‘friend (line 23), however, 
we have both types of connection: (ter) friend ~ a school friend (line 12) and 
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between Speake Iz t being anal sed the J 1S 
aker ar hearer, I ut in th 
ea and 3 the tex Be 

complicated m having a double reference : 


mp the adult narrator i 
the second sentence, and himself at ; d 


; dse an earlier period: himself as br 
Mus us t himself as brother ; 
ds : d (my sister, my parents, passim; none of us, line 4); Nisl P : 
disp 3 ory hie is narrating, Though for the most part tho roles of 
ae and actor are simply distinct, it is not always clear when refe ae 
AA: m hod than to the other, and inevitably, this equivoc 
4 up in tense. Thus it never en is deiode 
‘ nerges (and is irrele 
whether one of my sisters in li i i d 
wh yf my sisters in line | implies "I hare sisters or^ j 
ELA PON 87] hare sisters? or] Aad sisters’, 
Bn ET d Fig 19.78) whether the concluding ‘E was no bL 
ie ARRA i ne Z actor (ie to the period HC) or whether it also appeal 
aati A : to the period HA). The use of Borlike in line 3 is partly is 
E > two age-values of 7 (as well as tabli v). Tt. P 
ped dde s as as to establish the sex). It sh 
passing that a diachronic/synchroni m 
| achronic c exi i i 
whether a text is fictional or factual d ed URS 
Most of the othe in tl 
r pronouns in the text are straightft 
E ther | are straightforwardly anaphori 
re striking are the she/her references which (from one ain ale B 
LLLI D. ers, 


line 1) form a stron, thread th 
hr 
g a at binds the entire text. Oth 


rence 
ation is 
ant lo the story) 


er anaphoric 


ae her (friend) ~ my sister (line 15). bad dreams... they (line 2 
i With deverbal nouns, definiteness with possessives works in yet another this boy... him... his "de " , 
Urt ; way. The phrases her screams (Jine 4) and my sister's help (line 25) are not his pet... it ys 121) 
j determined by earlier references to screans or help. We seem to be expected the kitten's life... it (ins m 
s M to understand covert existentials like ‘(There were screams from my sister my parents . . . they RA 
UR and) her screams . . .', ‘(There was help from my sister and) my sister's help a rather vicious dog . . . it ase 25) 
Hun du Alternatively, the definiteness may be interpreted as çâtaphoric with the Wid cthen theantecedeni : 
PR f nominalizations: ‘rhe screams of my sister’, ‘the help of my sister’. There is an nt is less obvious. The us of line 4 connects with the 


ngular un p. 1e whole (5e ea 1 C re (as o C 
Singular noun hrase the whol house e rier in the sentence, where ( s object 
h ; i 


unquestionable cataphoric the in the power to save it (line 17). In two instances, 
definiteness is carried by demonstratives: that night (line 5) and this boy (line 
12). Both are anaphoric and the latter is completely straightforward: this boy 
refers back to a school friend, and the use of this rather than the is merely to 
distinguish this, the more recently mentioned child, from the more central 
figure, my sister. The phrase that night (line 5) 1s more complicated. In the 
first place, the anaphoric reference is by no means explicit (one occasion, line 
3); of the discussion in 19.71. In the second place, the adjunct phrase admits 
no simple contrast (*the night) and replacement of that would entail further 
alteration (the whole night, for the night). Yet the use of that as distinct from 
the is justified by the remoteness in time of the occasion in question from the 
‘now’ of the narration. 


Definiteness in the whole house (line 4) and the children (line 15) has clearly anaphoric effect, but 
through semantic implication: cf 19.71. Lines ! -4 imply a family household justifying the... 
house; the children are anticipated by my sister and a school friend as well as being implied by thc 
school's existence. 


Pro-forms and connective reference 

First and second person pronouns differ from third in not normally having 
antecedent noun phrases (cf 12.47/f). I and you operate in most texts as they 
do in everyday conversation in being the most direct form of connection 


of awok is i inary inani 
nes T tad ordinary inanimate but a collective in which house 
, the semantic plurality being end | 
orsed by whole 
des involvement in the pronoun us is justified by my in line i a 
implied conjunction of 7, one of my sisters. and (a littl 
expect) my parents. i Ai 
The antecedent of this in li i 
a his in line 9 is not a noun phr: 
F E i a phrase at all but the cl: 
oe sais = Should stay home (cf 19.47), while the it that Ses the 
ntence is that special cataphoric à den 
e é eci use that enables us to make an i 
Te time adjunct then) rhematic in the first part of ilie alert 
cf 18.26/f ). Another instance of it is less clear: Zt had obviously been 


a nightmare (line 7). Superficia it mi 
: ally, it might be an: i i i 
what in the preceding indirect question. Donec S IUE 


; its plurality 
later, as we 


A: What have you got there? 


B:Idon't know the proper name for it, but I t s called a 
B hink it is cal dan 


fut o DU the scarcely Acceptable 'She h 
ae ae d Pon i something more like the prop it of ‘It’s snowing’ 
Brain ass atively, the antecedent might be the whole clause what 
al nde ng, covertly nominalized as the dream, and this is perha 
nterpretation, though there is the more remote possibility that the 


ad been dreaming a 
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reference of it is much more general: ‘the cause of all her trouble, the screams 
and the sobbing’. In this interpretation, we would see if as cataphoric in an 
incomplete cleft sentence: 

It had obviously been a nightmare that had upset her. 


‘There are three other types of pro-form ta consider in this text. In line 7, 
i one stands for and replaces the noun which is head of the preceding, noun 
| phrase a nightmare, Another instance ol one (line 1), together with its negative 
| none (line 4), is more complex. Both forms are equivocal between their 
f numerical and partitive indefinite-pronominal functions. Compare: 


one of my sisters ~ two of my sisters 
none of us ~ one of us ~ two of us 


beside: 


one of my sisters ~ a sister of mine 
: | none of us ^ some of us 


a connective role in the text, 


But it is in their partitive function that they play 
y connecting 


one anticipating she in line 2, none in a parallel but inverse wa 

i with the preceding reference to the whole house (line 4). 
ü The second type to mention is the predication pro-form did in line 22, 
connecting with the end of the preceding paragraph by replacing the 

S. predication accompany her all the way. 
m Thirdly, there is a rather similar use of some correlative expressions. A 
comp-element (cf 15.63//) is usually followed by complementation introduced 
stel | by as or than; there is an example in lines 7-8: a much worse one than the poor 
iM child usually suffered. But the complementation may be left implicit (cf 19.52). 
B For example, in lines 9- 10 we have this upset her still more, and just as this is 
a pro-form for the preceding clause, so still more requires us to understand 
SA j something like than her nightmare had done. Again, in the final sentence the 
S so has a totally ellipted correlative (as Z had been) which has its connections 
5 it right at the beginning of the narrative where J was very scornful connotes SI 
hah was sure that dreams had no significance’. 


d with reference to an individual at different periods is essential 

1 to the structure of Dan Jacobson's novel The Rape of Tamar (1970) where 7 is both the narrator, 

i aware of contemporary addressees (you), but necessarily aware also - as the ghost of King 

S David's nephew thousands of years earlier -of a temporal, locational, and cultural gulf 

A E separating the / whose memoirs are the point of the novel. On the references to time, cf 19.78; 
note also ‘this part of the world’ and cf 19.31. Addressing the present-day reader: 

RS ... . üllow me to introduce myself. My name is Yonadab. 

"ini Not à common name nowadays; at least in this part o 

of you, will have heard of me . . . As I was saying, | am (or was) Yonadab . . . 


E AST Note — A striking instance of / being use 


f the world. But some of you, a few 


' Tense and narrative structure 

19.78 The narrator is J, giving a ready-made orientation (cf 19.15) to the hearer/ 
E reader, and a presumed identity with the ‘here’ and ‘now’. Note so far as I 
|. ; can remember in line 4 and as you can imagine in line 26, where the present 
tenses relate precisely to this here and now shared by the narrator and his 
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hearer/reade > narrati 3 
ba d cM asa whole of course relates temporally to 
Ae d e or is set for this in the opening sentence: was, 
ni NAE d "e NEAL AUN pud d j^ a child which carries 
rel. i si: ' onper a chilly that the event is in the 
D aes memory (at least the narrator's). Within this past, the 
LN ises pon » very short time span of perhaps nine hours 
! propression is straightforward: from the bepinninp of the 
e to the end of the incident with the dog panes 

u Ü a FI H ` D : 
ME i ext more closely we find considerable complexity 
penal Us n periods of time involved and some switches in the 

r. The time structure can be represented as in Mig 19.78 


and the 
period 
(managed to chase it away), 


B D FGHEC 


i 
i 
i 


Oo ae D 


Fig 19.78 


The poii i s i 
odii A is s now shared by narrator and audience (so far as I can 
i f ine 4, applies to this point). The period B to C covers the sister's 
rud and (so far as this text is concerned) is coterminous with her 
dE i period of was... troubled and could never be persuaded 
ud 4; . The text implies at first that it was coterminous too with 7 was 
ake ee cue HA KER point of the final sentence is to challenge this 
t another relevant stretch of time is involved: D ; 
period when the school friend took his ki i a NE 
whe is kitten with him every day (li 
15). It is within this sub-stretch D E 
- to £ that the main ev f i 
bode Gee =. t ents of the narrative 

; predominantly involved in th ji 
: al in the period (rom F to H: 
Mi uad a dE Eon awoke the family (line 4), to H, when the dog 

a a ine . And, unlike BC and DE, FII is | : 

HI k u DE, s less treated as : 
stretch of time than as a series of point-to-point events, with some e bas is 
upon point G, breakfast time. l ic 
d to d the different types of time reference in terms 

ierentiated past-tense verb forms. This i 
dion ; 2 ; applies even to 
Rc gd the narrator interrupts events at G to supply ein 
ae aie to the DE period which will be essential to 
of the dream: had and were (lines 12, 1 
and went (line 15) to an iterati i nd ied 
ve series, 2 a iffere 
EESE PEA , all sharply different from upset and 
Reins when the content of the dream is narrated, the past tenses in 
reatening, had (lines 16f) relate not to G but to an earlier point, namely 


VARNIH iaaa teinte WH Le ie ton 


a 
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just before F. The only exceptions to thc undifferentiated past are significant. 
The past perfective is used in line 6 (had been dreaming) and line 10 (had 
frightened ). Both are in indirect questions and obey the rules for backshift 
(cf 14.31) to distinguish between the time reference of the superordinate 
verbs (post-/ and G respectively) and that of the subordinate verbs (both 
pre-F). Replacing past perfectives by past tenses here would have made it 
seem that the girl was dreaming at the same time as she could not be induced, 
and that something was frightening her at the same time as she was coaxed. 
One final point of interest. In the penultimate sentence, the past tenses 
refer clearly to point H in the narrative; but those in the final sentence refer 
to a span that begins at H and stretches to C or possibly even to A. It is 
perhaps significant that at the point where the time reference of the past 
tenses is switched, the narrator interposes the clause as you can imagine (line 
26), not merely reestablishing the link with the here and now of A but helping 
to imply that the remaining past tenses connect the end of the adventure (H) 


with the present time. 


The part played by marked aspect and voice 
(a) ASPECT: The main uses of progressive 
relate to the dream (‘what she had been dreaming’, 
the dream which ‘was threatening the kitten’s life’ (line 16); and to the 
corresponding dog next day which ‘was jumping up and trying to molest the 
kitten’ (line 24). These progressive forms not merely link with each other but 
form a textual contrast with the accompanying punctual verbs which are 
aspectually unmarked; for example, awoke (line 4); begged (line 19); gave in 
and insisted (line 20); came upon (line 22); managed (line 25). 
The occurrence of marked habitual aspect, though slighter, is also 
significant. At the point where the narrator has to interrupt the account of 
temporally sequential events to give necessary background information (lines 
12~15), we have to be aware that the past tenses now have a different value; 
cf 19.78. The two verb phrases most relevant to the plot in this sentence are 
therefore marked for aspect and at the same time thus linked together: ‘the 
teacher used to allow her to bring her pet to school and the caretaker used to 


look after it’. 
(b) voice: Both morphologic 


aspect that form striking links 
line 6); to the monster in 


ally and distributionally, the passive is the 
marked voice in relation to the active, and in consequence our attention is 
drawn to its use. There is a striking density of passives in this text. Their role 
in information processing in specific clauses and sentences will be the 
concern of 19.83. Our interest here is the part they play in the text asa whole. 
They are clearly associated with ‘my sister’ who is repeatedly the subject of 
passive verb phrases and indeed in almost no instance is she the subject of a 
transitive verb in the active voice. At the outset, we are told that she ‘was 
troubled’, that she ‘could never be persuaded’. In the middle she was begging 
‘to be allowed’. At the end she ‘was more convinced than ever’, and the 
lowness of convinced on the passive gradient (towards adjectival status: cf 
3.74ff ; note also scared, line 20; inconsolable, line 5) does not diminish the 


strength of this final link in t 
victim. Line 4 is interesting con 


he continuous presentation of an ‘affected’ 
firmation of this. If the narrator had said that 


19.8( ; i 
) As we would expect in a narrative involving 


" 

She awoke 

S e the who se Wi 

Nisi Marisa house with her screams’, this might have implied ¢ 
88: SO It was her screams that awoke the house an 


T) lieviive j : 
t adjective inconsolable is Passive np fef App ut m being ixtaposec 
r ^ not only in ni E t 
caning App LAO) E hi 1 
nd contrasted (eren) with a for mal passive in the next cl m 
e 


The cohesive role of adverbials 
adverbials have a consid a sequence of events, ti 
i have à siderable role. In line 3, the s : ae US 
occasion (c. ; i 5, the sentence adjunc " 
Mini ARE n picks out the significant period for this sha ihe 
linked to but arenas tet: in which this period is located; it is ds 
: a with endlessly and never i aa 
In turn it looks forwa ; never ihe pracedin d 
4 rd to the corresponding ti iti eS E SEMONGE: 
lin . ; corresponding time-position ad ; 
n Seer abi cae time in line 8 takes us to the Teper ad 
uished, and in line 10 (still withi 6i al point 
breakfast time) the adi D (still within the span (cf/8.57 
Tis MU see adjunct then links back across an euam ee be 
iie rest ane which the parents made the decision about staying hotel EST 
acu ier e di of the narrative is managed without time adve bi le 
effectively tem es that the place adjunct near the school (line 22 " 
the breakfast k as well, marking the change of both place and time af ; 
lacis cat Ina similar way, within the background intermissio jn 
the time-duration ge 2 dora ud d to school and home look back io 
) : all day, marking beginning à ; i 
S of lines 14f) of the ‘all day’ on pecan points (ihe 
= Bane i . 
" eee narrative depends in fact as much on place-sequences : 
references ha he it There are two polar locations, home and SUO d 
Parr he " are frequent: (stay) home (line 9); (bring . . .) to school ia 
Bctscen ihe “4 ine 15); (go) to school (line 19); Near the school (lin 22. 
bot ul d two adjuncts, we find all the way (line 21), which elliptic i 
Adverbi Hi e way (to school)’ and ‘(on the way) near the school’ SE 
Ud $ linkage is by no means limited to time and space Thes 
Dhe adie e Hope adverbial verbless clause of respect (8 85; RE 
di vede oylike) which is obviously linked to the cainparcble ue 
traditio e ee dete balanced contrast to it: eroedine ts 
: ] , à girl is easily frightened i 
sub; : aa y frightened, a boy is not. Th i 
Siet id 8.116/7) even in line 6 links this clause with the Ae ee! 
Another is eonig s not be consoled, she could not eren be MM: 
cusing subjunct, only in line 17, b een 
recedi : i : , both helps linka i 
Mirac bleue and also underlines the contrast Bao es tres AN 
ae rast with the following clause that is again pointed by a fo Die 
again CHR AE i Ha E ncessive conjunct (cf 8.1364) Yer DE 
: : é ink with what has immediate a 
inferentia . s mediately preceded, as 
tial conjunct So in line 17. The additive conjunct as an Ritts 
» error 


(line 18) links the a/though-clause b: ( 

Ms l r la ack to the fearsome threat ine t 

Md e linked - rather obtrusively — to the EON. 

oe ae e disjunct obviously (cf 8.121//) in line 7 is interesti E 

Wie ibt ations (cf the discussion of the clause concerned: 19 7) 

i n with the hearer/reader (You will think it obvi S) i : 
ing as a disjunct with respect to the participants in the aie 
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(‘we thought it obvious’), But it has an additional, id neonan 
working as an inferentiul-summative conjunct With EBren R M 
seriousness implied in the previous sequence of clauses: “So, t sly, 

st have been a nightmare’. . teeta a As seine 
DE it is Acad to think of adverbials at E 
(ef 8.14/) as having a linking role with what has precedec : at | E Ru 
thematic (ef 4n my sister's dream in fine 15, Near Llith i ME 
are two interesting exceptions in this text. 1 he twa hice tul eae oe 
(cf 8.92f), Reluctantly in line 19 and secretly in ling 27, p nr i ed 
conjoining and they derive their adversative, ee E d ens 
thus interrupting what would otherwise be a natural and logica 


The child begged to be allowed: the parents gave in. — ; 
She was more convinced than ever: and | no longer disagreed, 


But in each case where we have now entered colons, there is i Qro 
i luctantly (ie: ‘although with relucta 
actual text. In the first case, Rei itl ! Un 
constitutes a link, not with the preceding clause " r aae = 
i in li i ic 
é al anxi ch were presented in lines 4/f/ and w 
parental anxiety whic ; a pionera 
isi i d in the clause that follows 
decision of line 9, now to be reverse i ! ennt 
ret)! ight back to line 3: the reversa 
In the second case, secretly takes us rig hears 
's vi be seen not only as a conseque 
narrator's view of dreams has to : 
Sdin of events but as a reproach for his earlier scorn: secretly is an ironic 
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On the other hand, the following part may be merely paratactic, comprising 


what is virtually a new topic. Compare the clause that begins line 12, or the 
sequence in line 22: 


I was very glad I did. Near the school we came upon... 


By contrast, coordination with and or hut is relatively committe 


d, implying a 
very close connection, consequential in the cas 


se ol amd, contrastive in the 
case. of but, Moreover, especially with and, we have the converse of 
asyndeton's openness in that there is an implied completeness with the and- 
member; it is of some interest that in a list of three or more items, all but the 
last will usually be uttered asyndetically, whereas the last is preceded by and 
(cf 13.1, 13.224, App 1H.11). These considerations are relevant in a 
straightforward way to the coordinated units linked by «nd in lines 4, 12, 14, 
17, 25, and with specially striking force in line 27. But we need go no further 
than the opening sentence in the text (lines I- 2). The parts are not merely 
made to seem relevantly connected: they seem to have a completeness and 
finality about them - and this is then borne out by the text as a whole, Equally 
rightly, the sentence beginning ‘Boylike .. .' (line 3) underscores the boy's 
detachment from his sister’s troubles by being asyndetic. 
The justification for the close but antithetic linkage in line 20 is obvious, 
but it is interesting to see how but endorses the Reluctantly with which the 
first member begins and is endorsed by the since-clause that follows. The 


$ " invi an (although) secretly as need for but is just as clear in line 26. Despite the fact that al! was well and 
rM parallel to ponte Rt ancien us in faci anticipated the kitten was safe (which might have justified *And therefore she was less 
» : gaa n aide ia line 3 This last example already illustrates the afraid of dreams thereafter’), we are invited to reflect that the dog's attack 
um y the disju ; ! ` structure. More has mirrored the attack by the dream monster so closely that the event has 
f way in which ene c ee EU RE to the actually confirmed the child's fear of dreams. (It is to be aded that the initial 
directly in e EE ee throughout the whole BC period But of line 26 is followed by significant address to the hearer/reader: as you 
posu UK ive is pla text begins with the girl being can imagine.) 
AE UEM a (of 19.78) in which the Ede i nou it ends with her being *more The fact that about half of the finite clauses in the text are subordinate 
ub N A D ‘endlessly troubled ee PN IER is no longer the same. Between might suggest that, unlike coordinate clauses, subordinate ones are so 
"Us d convinced than ever’, an ad tbials sustain the theme of continuity in common as to call no attention to themselves. But we must distinguish 
Wu ; these two points, es i ini xtual role: usually (line 8), stil! more (line subordination where the grammar gives us little or no choice from 
d addition to their nM (line 19) still scared (line 20). subordination available for deliberate selection, In the first category, we have 
bi D 10), as an added terror (line 18), i clauses in verb complementation (cf 16.30//), and there are more of these 
Tar br (seven) than of any other type of finite subordinate clause in the text: for 
rom example, that they meant nothing (line 2), what she had been dreaming (line 6). 
ph Coordinate and subordinate clauses esito which In the second category, we have primarily the five adverbial clauses, and we 
CRAT n 19.81 The text comprises nearly fifty finite clauses, ee M clause, and - shall now look at some of these to note the effect that choice has had. In lines 
a v ^ are independent. We begin with add pisce mud rae preceding 8-9, there is the sequence: 
B A ; i it ca 
: 2 De i HOCH o RAE S n pde Ede: clauses follow other Mera _.. She seemed so ill that my parents decided she should stay at home. 
dct one - a . ; i 
A i paratactically. The minority of independent clauses None MA Several alternatives were available. The two clauses could have been 
i | preceding clauses (seven by and, ae MAIS thie briefly As we saw in independent and asyndetic: 
iji the general pattern, and it is wor! 1 
Ap 


if 


19.5, asyndeton is open and uncommitted: there may be a quite D 
3, 

connection, and the very openness can fuel our expectations of more to come; 
for example, lines 5-6: 


She sobbed; she was inconsolable; . . . 


.. she seemed (very) ill; my parents decided . . . 
independent and coordinated: 


.. She seemed (very) ill and my parents decided... 


19.82 
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independent but with an explicit conjunct: 
_. she seemed (very) ill; in consequence, my parents decided... 


It requires very little consideration to conclude that all of these alternative 
versions cause an undesirable severance between the two parts which arc 
interdependently connected, just as the original version makes them seem. 
Moreover, this original version has another advantage: it alone injects the 
correlation between the degree of the illness and the decision to keep the girl 


from school. 


Let us now look at the concessive adverbial clause in lines 17-18: 


... only she had the power to save it, So although as an added terror the 


Monster had some terrifying power over her too, she begged to be 
allowed to go to school as usual. 


Alternatives avoiding subordination are possible: 


G) ... only she had the power to save it. So she begged to be allowed to go 
to school as usual. Yet as an added terror the Monster had some 
terrifying power over her too. 

(ii) . . .only she had the power to save it. Yet as an added terror the Monster 
had some terrifying power over her too. Nonetheless, she begged to be 


allowed to go to school as usual. 


The (ii) alternative is multiply unsatisfactory; it necessarily involves two 
concessive conjuncts, though the second cannot escape seeming like a 
desperate evasion of the obvious repetition, yet; and this version loses the 
resultative conjunct so which formed a logical link in the original. The (i) 
alternative is somewhat better than (ii), but in postponing the clause that has 
concessive meaning, the decisiveness of the original is lost and there is 
perhaps even an implication that the girl had second thoughts after begging 
to go to school. The original not merely avoids the defects of both (i) and (ii), 
but by interrupting the so-constituent and interposing the a/though-clause, it 
manages to capture the balancing of pro and con that preceded the girl’s 
decisive and brave request. 

Similar arguments hold for the use and position of the 
20-21. If it had been placed after, instead of within, the that-clause, the 
reason for the parents’ insistence might have seemed relatively incidental. 

The choice of a nonfinite clause in line 23 is also of interest. A different 
version with an independent clause might have seemed attractive in making 
the sequence less lengthy and clumsy: 

Near the school we came upon another tearful youngster, her friend. 
He was being frightened and harassed by a rather vicious dog that 
was jumping up... 
But this has the disadvantage of forcing a separation between the encounter 
with the boy and an account of what was happening to him. The version in 
the text is superior in that the use of the nonfinite clause (as a nonrestrictive 
postmodifier in a noun phrase of which youngster is head) has the effect of 
the narrator and his sister seeing the friend and the dog's attack as a single 


complex unit. 


since-clause in lines 


19.83 


19.84 


Features of grammar 1505 


Information structure 
Many of aturi i 
bee RUE features that we have been considering seem to have been 
2 pM M ihe inorder to place the semantic and prosodie climax 
no Cr i r 
ere they would be most effective. Usually this has meant end 
b ce d i 


oC ( f 8.1 1) in clauses, ir cm: C 
H t manr ) Cd tr e interestin 
us (c : er outl 1 9.12. One ir mg 


It had [obviously been a NiGHTmare| 


Here, cus at is 
ch bone vuis undoubtedly a rhetorically satisfying item has 
a ven at the expense of a rather vi af oti 
KHOE p of a rather vague use of the subject 
In 19.79, it was n 
79, as noted that the above-aver: 
"n it was noted a average use of the passive ha 
E attention to the ‘affected’ status of the i d 
eben EA ur the passive has a much stronger role in itülDiisntion 
Re d n € opening sentence, there are two textually important notin 
rues d of them indefinite: one of my sisters and. bad dreams, In 
un d bogus have been thematic and either rhematic: both are 
e Kn a oth are very much the concern of the narrative as a whole 
EM dE dici wishes us to know more about the little girl as well as to 
ae Rai a a he rightly makes one of my sisters thematic 
rs; bad dreams are more newswor hi à 
ode wsworthy), and his choi 
Sepe i in m to a sister of mine, has the effect of implying that the 
oe pia ready knew he had sisters. Though this choice of theme 
ied e se REM of the relatively marked voice, the passive has th 
antage not only of reaching an inf i ima ; ; % 
t ormational climax wi 
a with bad dream: 
ne nd tone from the outset in respect of the girl as "affected" en 
da 3 e passive has focused attention on the agent. Elsewhere the 
e i OR the narrator to compress information by leaving the 
y unspecified; eg lines 2, 6, 10. But although the narrator clearly finds 


the passive usefui, there are equally notewo thy examples of its absence I 
, 
é [s n 


Yet this upset her still more. 


J e G a 

The subject of th immediatel receding clause she and it would have 
yp is she à 

been easy to have retained she as the 1 ext subject 


Yet she was still more upset by this. 


Sue this is inferior, ending as it does with a 'given' item (zhi 
re the original ends with the degree adverbial, intensified by still "P 


1 q -phra 
e n A agen information can also be seen in noun-phrase str uctures 
(^ . ff ral instances, we have genit p r ICD provi 
17.2 In several st e na nitive premodifiers wh 1 provide 
needed information but which allow prosodic focus upon the head 


this boy's parents (line 12) 
the day's classes (line 15) 
my sister’s dream (line [5) 
the kitten’s life (line 17) 
my sister’s help (line 25) 


Note 


1506, From sentence to text 


Alternatives with postmodification (as in the parents of this hoy; e a 
the day: the life of the kitten) might have caused the focus to shift to the fina 
HEM as in: 


the "life of the "kitten 


or at best have meant the focus being followed by anticlimactic 
akterthouphl: 


the “life of the ‘kitten 


A noteworthy resource in disposing information units is the use of initial 
*scene-setting' adverbials (cf 8.15), as in: 


Asachild... (line 1) 

On one occasion... (line 3) 

By breakfast time... (ine &) 

In my sister's dream . . . (line 15) 
Reluctantly... (line 19) 

Near the school... (line 22) 


The information in such phrases is of sufficient weight to pu 2 
intonation nucleus, but as clause-initial the nucleus will normally be rea ize 
by a rise or fall-rise (cf App I1.15/), thus both creating an expectation an 
rorwarddookiñg momentum, and also subordinating the information of these 
phrases to that of the clause rhemes that follow: 


lAs a CHILD}. . . by 'bad DREAMS] 


One sentence beginning with such an adverbial merits irs MS 
in li have a verb phrase with notably 
After Near the school in line 22, we n ae 
i : is little more than a presentative 
semantic content; (we) came upon is li 1 e i 
(of 18.49) to introduce the focal point of the sentence: the friend in the nin 
of being attacked. For reasons explored in 19.82, this focal point A na 
i ith nonrestrictive postmodifi : 
as a single complex noun phrase wi i I ee 
i ion i kes use of a (nonfinite) passive, enabling i 
postmodification itself ma ) Er 

i i the same time structurally freeing 
weight to be given to the dog and at tructurall 
Med of the nonfinite clause to accept its own postmodification in the form of 
a relative clause (that was jumping . . .). - ; 

Even our rather lengthy account of textual features (cf 19.70 ) has ignored 
several significant factors, such as modality (should stay, line 9; pie ales 
line 21; etc), and the connective role of adjectives such as worse in line i 
added m line 18. This very incompleteness of treatment, however, t : 
reminder of the indefinite complexity to be found in textual ed 
trust that the description offered and the points s will I Tete: 

i i in which gram f 
oth this complexity and also the way in h gr 1 fea 
Oden. each other in conferring textual unity and in achieving a 


satisfying presentation. 


i j d y in 
The intensifier still functions in the text as a focusing subjunct (‘even’). He ae 
highlighting information by means of focusing items should be noted elsewhere in 


even (line 6); onfy (line 17); too (line 18). 


19.85 


Note 


19.86 


Further illustrative texts 1507 


Further illustrative texts 


A personal letter 
‘The following is the text of a handwritten letter from a middle-aged man to 


express thanks for hospitality. We reproduce the punctuation, capitalization 
etc, and we represent in italic what was underlined in the original, 


Dear Phyllis aud Bob 
You really are the most marvellous of people. And 


the most charming of hosts. And the most enviable 
of families. 


Since of course envy is prominent among the 5 
Deadly Seven, you severely jeopardize my 
immortal soul every time you admit me 
fo that unbelievably defightfuf family circfe 
of yours. On the other hand, the Faust in me 


fully recognizes that your parties do wonders 10 
for my body! 


So, my sincerest thanks for yet another 
generous helping of good company, good 
talk, good drink, and good food. And may 
the New Year smile on your blessedly 15 
beautiful clan. 


Yours ever 
Jack ` 


[a] The text depends upon two allusions: one to the Catholic Christian concept of there being 
Seven Deadly Sins, the other to the story of Faust who sold his soul to the Devil in return for 
temporal gain. 

[b] The triadic structure of the first paragraph is made to seem spontaneous as well as weighty 
by the separate sentences and repeated coordinators, but the underlining of hosts and families as 
subsets of ‘people’ shows that the triad derives in fact from a bifurcation of the first part. 

[c] There is a lexical link to the second paragraph, turning upon caviable (lightly used as a 
courteous compliment) and enr (ironically serious), the transition indicated by the 
force of the conjunct of course in line 5; the Second paragraph then moves from the joking 
mention of soul to body, ironically underlined as the more relevant in the context of good 
entertainment. 

[d] The conjunct so (made weightier by the comma) links the second and third paragraph, 
returning to the main point of the first and of the letter as a whole. The expression ‘generous 
helping’ (line 13) is appropriate since it implies its normal use (‘a generous helping of food’), 
justifying food being the last and climactic item in the coordinate string that follows, 

[e] The phrase your parties (line 10) is a discourse reference (cf 19.46//) to ‘every time . . . circle 
of yours’ (lines 7-9). 
[f] The sequence in line 1 is conventional; clan in line 16 is a lexical v. 
8), preceded by an alliterative premodifying phrase. 
[g] The absence of punctuation at the opening and conclusion is informal 


concessive 


ariant on family (lines 3, 


and idiosyncratic, 


Some paragraphs on food 


This excerpt of a chapter on olives is from a book on cuisine written by a 
middle-aged woman for the nonspecialized family reader. 


Note 


1508 From sentence to taxt 


MN rp ML P, 
Before the war olives were imported in casks in the brine in which they 
were cured, and then packed on arrival into jars, which made then expensive, 

But the enormous increase during the last few years in the number 
of delicatessen shops throughout the country, and of delicatessen 
departments even in orthodox grocers' shops and supermarkets, means 5 
that nowadays we buy the larger part of our olive imports loose, 
which makes them much cheaper, usually about half the price. 

You can buy olives of every shape and size like this big green ones 
with a bite to them; little ones stuffed with pimento or anchovy, 
hazelnuts or onion ; smooth, shiny, bitter black olives, and the crinkly, 10 
soft, fleshy ones; olives large and small, pointed or round, olives of 
every shade of green, brown, purple and black, and in flavour mild, sharp 
— or downright bitter like the special, and expensive, cracked olives 
from Cyprus. 

In fact, the only olives you can't buy loose are the exquisite and 15 
expensive little kalamata olives from Greece, which are packed in oil 
and vinegar after curing, sharply incised down one side to allow this 
marinade to penetrate. These, considered by olive fanciers to be the 
finest of all, are only to be found in cans. 


(Margaret Costa Margaret Costa's Four Seasons Cookery Book London: 
Sphere 1972) 
MN aas SaREEM E 1OLLEL 


[a] There is a three-fold temporal transition in the first paragraph: the thematic adjunct Before 

the war (line 1), the durational postmodifier during . . . years (line 3), and then ~ matching line | 

-an placed nowadays in line 6. The main contrast in time is indicated by the Bur-sentence. 

[b] There are two relative clauses with discourse reference (cf 19.46f7), lines 1 -2 and 7. 

[c] Whereas the first sentence has a very short subject (olives, line 1), the second has an 
exceptionally long one, the . . . increase . . . supermarkets (lines 3-5). 

[d] The second paragraph is linked to the first by like this (line 8) which relates to loose (line 6), 
the third to the second by the contrast between you can't buy loose (line 15) and You can buy 
(loose) in line 8. 

[e] A number of passives occur, describing the fact but conveniently ignoring the agent: c/ lines 
, 2, 9, 16, 17, 19; there is one instance where the agent is expressed (line 18) and where the 
passive allows this to be highlighted as well as permitting the clause to be nonfinite. Contrast 
"These, which olive fanciers consider to be . . ." 

[f] Participant involvement is expressed by the inclusive we (line 6) and rather informally by 
you (lines 8 and 15) which is probably addressed to the reader rather than being the still more 
informal indefinite (= ‘one’). 

{g} Punctuation has an informal touch as well; the dash in line 8 heralds the long appositive list 
that takes up the rest of the paragraph, and another within this list preceding the climactic third 
of a triad of properties (line 13). 

[h] The lexical item olive is used repeatedly, as a deliberate emblem of the profusion which is the 
subject matter of the second paragraph. Variety is provided (and indeed it is variety of olives 
that is being described), not only by the choice of lexical items describing the olives but by the 
varied syntax — notably the switch from premodifying triads of lines 10f to the postmodifying 
pairs in lines H/ 

[i] In lines 17-18, this marinade is interesting in being anaphoric, hypernymic (cf 19.24), yet 
tactfully informative: the reader is in effect told that ‘oil and vinegar function as a marinade’. 


From a formal speech 


19.87 The remaining samples are from unscripted spoken texts filed in the Survey 


of English Usage archive. The transcription has been simplified and the 


Note 


Further illustrative texts 1509 


Baa ee abbreviated and edited (eg by omitting hesitation noises 
: c pouces in order to make the excerpts more quickly and easily 
assimilable, We begin. with the openin E [ int 
Simi | g of an after-dinner speech 
E Sua to a large and distinguished gathering hy the head of an 
stitution (a man of about 60). Though prepared (in the sense that the 


content in general terms wi u, n advanc S 
as thought out i e 
g a e), th speech was 


It's a |very CÜRious speech I've got to make] 
I remember last YEAR| |when I SPOKE on this 
ocCásion| sÀving] that it was jreally 
a Tvery sig tNiFicant 'ycar this] because 
it was the |year in which I didn't really havc 
to 'talk about "FiNance| - we [had got : 
a de'velopment PROgramme| which had |come 
aLONG| with the |whole idea of implementing 
the Todd Report on medical education| and 
developments had occUrRED| which [meant that 
we were going to have a large scale BÜiLDing 7 
programme] in the jcóLlege] - |which at that 
TIME] and [those Pnices| would have |bcen 
five and a half Mitlion||to seven and a half 
million POUNDS| — - |WELL| of {COURSE| 
- things have turned out very pirferently] it's ? 
| been a CÜRious academic year up to date[ - the 
[first TERM| [that is to say in 
Michaelmas| [Onwards] un|til Novémber] we [spent 
our TiME| [having CAREfully prePÁRED] (all during 2 
the sUMmer| -~ [in getting aGREEment| ajbout "Thow we : 
were going to "fuse the devELopment Money| which we'd 
been Given] |by the Government| m [to Tincrease student 
NÜMbers| to de"|velop in various difRÉCTions]| - n [that was 
what we did in the "fFiRsT term] the |sEcond TERM| of 25 
|course we spent our TWHOLE time] {making plans for 
qcon"}TRACTion|q ~ belcause of course the whole economic 
CLimate| [had ftotally }cHANGED|f 


m . . . m: spoken with narrow pitch range 
q.q: spoken breathily 
J...f: spoken loudly 


al A J NT > A 

2 ceding sori a of interest, attention might be drawn to the higher proportion of 
Picea aude n wo dozen) than of those ending with a fall (one dozen). This is in 
xd (sing d a. m conversations of 19.88--9 (and to linguistic usage in general 

itin "E ndi jh M bid van twice as frequent as all other types added together; ¢f App 
en earn Aeon de is Partly à function of personal style and partly a function of the 
Recs pene pean the need to make one's voice carry in a large company, the 
sma tamale i = of inviling the audience's interest (cf: well, line 15) and of not 
Fires Algae UE ribon reflects the general rhetorical structure of 
past planning had been based; from line l6 We ire p riesen REA fae 


proved baseless; things have turned out differently (line 16) because assumptions 


the economy had changed 


K 
4 
dE 
M 5 
ji 


19.88 


1510 From sentence to text 


(line 28), and the two quoted items significantly have falling nuclei. In this connection, note that 
the initial tone unit has a rising nucleus on curious; in line 17, we are reminded of this opening 
by the use apain ol eurious, again carrying. a nucleus despite its nonfinal and indeed premodifying, 
status; but this time the nucleus is a fall, Bul even the second pact, dealing with the change ol 
fortunes, again postpones the critical conclusion by interposing a section on pre ions (lines 
18-24) that turned out to be wasted. And within the individual sections of each part, the pattern 
Mowed by a definitive fall. Note such falls at finance 


is to have a sequence of rises and fall-rises fol 
Wine 6), poids (05), goreriment OM), first (25), contraction OT). 
[b| We have mentioned in [a] tiat the prosady in part reflects the oratorical occasion. Phe style 
in question is commonly characterized by rather frequent and heavy nuclei, giving a distinctly 
deliberative impression to the succession of phrases: e/ lines 19. 20. The occasional unespected 
nucleus is to be similarly explained; spoke (line 2). saying (2), given (23), above all government 
(23), for example. ‘The level nucleus (on directions, line is also characteristic of public 
speaking: it suggests an indefinitely long list, though in fact only one specific item is mentioned 
(the increase in student numbers). 
le] There is an interesting use of prosody to link and to contrast the three noun phrases with 
term as head (lines 18 and 25); in the formal reminder of (he enumerative series, c/ lines 23 26 
in 19.90 where the prosodic contrast is similar. Note, however, the booster on first (25) and at 
other emotionally emphatic points (lines 4 and 26, for example). 
[d] While the prosody is redolent of public speaking, the grammar seems to be almost self- 
consciously informal: the modal got (line 1) and perhaps especially the postposed appositive and 
identificatory this in line 4 (cf 18.59). The fact that the appositive is used offhandedly and not as 
genuinely emphatic, still less contrastive, is shown by its having less stress than the preceding 
noun head year. Compare: 
He's an [odd CHAP] JOHN] not a [bit like his BROTHE?| 
Informality is shown also by subjunct and conjunct usage (really, lines 3, 5; well, line 15; of 
course, lines 15, 25f, 27). A certain vagueness in syntactic relationship results from grammatical 
informality being used with the somewhat exaggerated prosody of oratory. Thus in line 6, we 
had got is merely existential, come along (lines 7/) is again existential (but also resultative), the 
whole idea (line 8) is an informal quantifier of purpose; in consequence, a short paraphrase of 
lines 6-9 might be ‘The purpose of our development programme was to implement the Todd 
Report’; we might expect this to have two nuclei, one at development programme, the other at 
Todd Report, the only two informationally important points. 
There is some vagueness too in the complementation of we spent our time (lines 19-20) by 

reason of two interposed tone units, though the prolonged silent hesitation (- -) in line 21 warns 
us of the point at which complementation begins (in getting agreement). 


Conversation among friends 
A is a man, B a woman; both aged between 25 and 30 (SEU: S.2.13). The 


material is entirely unscripted and spontaneous. 


A; [he's quite a good GUy| and {I’m on quite good 
TERMS with him| 
B:|v&AH| 
A: and I'm [sure I can DÒ him] fora [couple of weeks 
of unlicensed LÉAVE| 
B: I |THiNK| |most people coming back off cóuRses| |CAN| 
A [s] I should be able to get at least THRÉE 
weeks| 
B: iM] l- |WÊLL] we could |have aNÓTHer 
'holiday| 
A: fft] 
B: because [i shall have two weeks left| [160 
A: I rather fancy going down the LOIRE{ - [year after NEXT| 
B: |year after NEXT| 


10 


Note 


19.89 


Further illustrative texts 1511 


A: |no NEXT year] - |NEXT year] - |vis| - fora [WÉEK| 
B: [speaking to a third person present ||Kevin's a great PLA 
he ]has to have everything done in preat Pitail be f. ea 
he'll CMBÅRK on anything] you sta]. hence his A 
absolute "THÓnror| when |we got ready to go to FRÁNC 
and I suddenly REALized| that in [all our great "s 
PLANninp] [Thad taken down my little tin bii to 
my IMummy| toflook Arrer[ and Pd PACKED it} 
fall full of all GÓodies] that jwe couldn't leave 
behind in the rLAT] inleluding the car TLOGbook| 
so we [had to make a spřcial "and the AUtoronte| 
so we had to make a spécial rip} down to di 
JEPsom] to colllect the bloody THING] when we were loff 
on our way to [FRANCE] "m 


15 


20 


la] In view of what was said in 19.64/, we draw 
^ s " (11). By contrast, A's rise on m (7) is rel 
is B's more sharply questioning repetition in 


attention to B's confirmatory yeah (line 3), m (9) 
atively interrogative (Is that M you think?) ‘is 
A's third tone unit in line 15 Cres) is partly a FH Kiop aT cu 
RIN aha H p i an ari | | 
P LT what follows can resume the ilu dud d DM EE 
Pi Ha E GR next year) for a week’. In line 18, B involves i 
MEME 8 citement helps to involve another participant 
. Epsom (27), France (28); this] 
[b] Informality is shown by lexical item 
bloody in 27, etc), by grammatical fe; 
subordinator in nominal clauses (4, 6 
interrupted by an adverbial). ' 
[c] Among other aspects of informality are the cle 
example, the repeated all in line 23, resulting in 
intended to be ‘all full of the goodies" or ‘full of 
25 necessitated by B's remembering to mention 
her recapitulate the interrupted clause in line 26 
[d] The downtoners (quite twice in line 1, rather l 3) 
bloody 27) characterize conversation that is both inf 
in 16 means ‘enthusiastic’ but great (detail) in 17 


tronic lexical link w € 16 but this time uses great nore c sense of ‘large-scale e 
a ith lin t this Ses qi in th it largi l TI 
l 


expectation that an intimat i 
€ companion sympatheticall 
i n a mak B anti ifi 
speaker to dispense with the search for the mor juste. IUE UENISIUreRSMER 


`I rather fancy 
i anr participant with yow 
und we note sters 
ast being in ironic parallel to Dit EM 
s (gus in line 1, do in 4, Mummy in 22 goodies in 23 
altures like omission of article (vear fier next 1 D : fo 
but with shat in line 20 where realized . m Thad cvs 


ar signs of unworried spontaneity, For 
à loose phrasing that the speaker might have 
all the goodies’. Again, the anacoluthon in tine 
the autoroute document which in turn makes 


and intensifying items (greut 16, absolute 19 
ormal and intimate, Note that great (planner) 
means "minute; great planning in 20f is an 


sonnas conversation 
and B are husband and wife res 
(SEU: S.7.2d) As in 19.88, 
spontaneous. 


pectively, both aged between 60 and 65 
the material is entirely unscripted and 


B: [Listen] [Mother's CLÓCK| is jrunning Tquarter 
of an hour SLOW| I've [slightly moved it to a faster 
PosiTion| but [how do I move the HÀNDS| does 
that FACE] |spring OFF} l 

A: |NÓ] INÓ| you |look on the BACK| 

B: the three little brown scréw things} 

A: no NO] if you just [which clock do you 
MEAN] the e|LEctric one] í 

B: the e|LÉctric| |yEan| 


(SEU: S.9.3), and it is likely that their messages are prepared, perhaps with 
written notes on what they intend to say. 


A: my INÁME| is GRANGE |g rang Él \AND| . 
rise from T National GAS Board] we've |got 
a def VELopment department] in |HARIow] the 
Itelephone NüMber] is [two four sEven| - two 


ds Further illustrative texts 1513 
1512 From sentence to text 
2 10 four double FÓUR] jand my enquiry} concerns 5 
3 A: |WELL| you junHOOKX it] 1 the f Greek word for tscience| - {this is a QUESTion| that 
; i B: [vés] I've done THAT] and T've [moved it to lwe have been asked nĚREJ [none of us in this room 
ch 1 slightly to a [fast position| being Greek scHolars| {know the fAnswer| 
eu : to a "|FÀÁsT position F i É $ 
A toa iced it’s (HE a quarter of an HOUR| B: my [name is WadDELL| |Wadash SCHOOL] I |want to 
B: ivésl ibut fif you want to "| RÉGulate it] 15 contact Mister | víALing| - I will |phone a{ GAIN] between 10 
A: A itm I want to ‘move the [two TTEN| m and [two "{TWENty|a - if T [fail to get him 
B: i M3 / i THEN l'II Iphone aGÁIN|an' [just after three forty "TFIVE|n7 
a Sede a"TKNOB I jcan't sort of remember lif its unlikely that Mister Vialing will be "ETHĚREJ but could 
* A: lwe bul it's lleave a MÉssage] could jhe "fèither| [PHÒNE] |wAbash] 
pond y pleni 20 ~ |póuble] nine four one TWO] which is the SCHOOL 15 
| B: is rte obviously "SOME means of number] jor in the TEVEning] ldouble seven two nine 
| A iin i you |don't have to take the FRONT off] EIGHT| - alGAin| a |Wadash NUMber which is my 
B: lôn] I lhaven't been able to locATE the KNÓB| |PERsonal number| and . . . 
Ok} I'll have a closer LOOK] m...m:speaker uses a very precise articulation 
q: falsetto m'...m':spoken ina regular rhythm 
q.d: moe 
m...m:spoken with ‘spiky’ rhythm C: [this is simon m Lessin sPÉAKing [m [good MORNing| 
| i icative) and ó aves Eni ferent Kin 
; ; vin li y (as though it were predicative) an [ró you] I Jhave a number of Qu£nies] of different KINDs| 20 
m f fother's clock in line | both new (as tt £ 1 e Dd A : H i 
SU 2 | Note [a] REED ees a high booster in line 16 to justify the hun Naa to|which I would 1 very much like the ÁNSwer] lif you could 
F . atif C . some (21). IPM 5 x f . 
"Oa psp ^s apparent obtuseness. Note also the boosters at 4 (a AE i GÍVE it 'to me] Jover the rÉLephone] late this MÓRNing] - 
; ; 2 i ipeo ; dn a i > E "NE 
E Noe d : Excited emphasis is conveyed also by falsetto voice ce Pee angus first of ÁLL] isome fsmall acat DEMic QUÉRIes| -~ 
- n ALES AT i ariz - s aes és a 
ERN ‘spiky’ rhythm in 16/. ‘New’ and eS = Spi p9 in | is the SPELLing] - Jon the TITLE} | uci} i] lor 
A ý i atter it ha . * NP AUS eqs A : ; ` s 
SS i the former knob has a ouo e mel in things (6) ['things like screws’), sort of . . . exactly is it 1u fé [i | DOUBLE i| - that is the FÌRST point[ 25 
p ; al e ations a M oe : uce spri 7 : " B ; 
a D j M Ae Ges sone of informality include the transitivity of does ae a - |Nów] the |sEcond one] fis] |I would flike to have 
i | ü ; ^. ana ion à » 1 R 2 5 
k K iD enin one supposed to be able to make the face SIRE i ine anacan Ten L Qm the PAGE REFerence| [from TLAsky’s| History ‘of 
A Jf}, mea $ i fade AY, iti r a a M a 
i | 7 as A wonders if he has the right clock in mind; A's Sec ec use of you (5, 10.22) Greek Literature] |where he ftalks about a character 
i j id ; ings rise; e s . woe 
all Bese | with shift of nucleus to show his uncomprehending sure) 7, the first you is equivocal, the second called m]ARiston] m . . . 
PPM between reference to B and indefinite reference (in line 7, iii s S of 7 which is comparably 
i ab ; es a us : ; 
i RAAI obviously refers to B). B's How do dies in opi inn aa informal obligational modality m ... m: speaker articulates slowly 
VARIAR i on and indefinite (c//6.2//) as well as ; 
S equivocal between Ist person. “How Icone to move tlie hands f 
) N id (c/4.49). The question is opel may d second (lines 10 and 18) indicate that he has Note — (a] The peculiar features of a medium in which there can be no reaction from the addressee are 
WUR, A [c] A begins with well three times: hdc at em ly, but the former is made more deliberate and the main reason for the relative formality and careful articulation in these samples as compared 
AURA understood and is beginning a DEAN E nit: the third (21) is almost the converse, ‘I don't care with those in 19.87~89. This is less obvious in the case of C who apparently knows from 
uas ADR attention-secking by occupying a tone be eae is emphasized by its having a separate tone unit. experience the degree of clarity attained by the machine and who doubtless knows the actual 
A] E o WHAT you say" and its f REL isten (line 1) is used between friends as an indication person who will listen to the recording in due course. But even C seems to avoid using contracted 
i j s [d] B's peremptory-sounding P in E urgent to say; it is not accompanied by please in forms (7 hare in 20, 7 would in 21 and 26, that is in 25), and we notice the uncolloquial syntax of 
qr that the speaker has something interesting line 21. A is especially cautious in speech, and it is doubtless this that leads him to make a tone 
NES MER Spas: ; ; 
ii jo this usage. unit of his introductory subject my name. With my enquiry (line 5), compare what was stid about 
th Mother's clock in 19.89 Note [a]. 
ý Re il [b] In both A's and B's messages telephone numbers are given: the prosodic phrasing in the 
(as Bet it ` Leaving a recorded message who will eventually former is usual with the widespread seven-digit phone numbers. Both speakers follow the 
MOTA ey 19.90 A and B are conscious of being strangers to the person ith the office he common British habit of reading a sequence like 22" as ‘double 2°. 222" as 2 double 2". 
R i ; C seems to be very familiar wit [c] A's message ends with a syntactically muddied construction, involving a blend: 
listen to the recorded messages ing in age between 30 and 50 y 
RR s ; É men, rangi d 
d à l is telephoning. All the speakers are » rang 


Not being Greek scholars, nonc of us know(s)... g ar 

None of us being Greek scholars, we do not know . . . LA 
There is confusion of a more pragmatic kind in B's recording, Presumably the 
is to the effect that Mr Vialing should telephone B (lines 15/7), but this is a message Jor Mr 
Vialing, not one that B wishes Vialing to ‘leave’ for B, Even C seems to find the medium 
uncongenial and one might suspect that there is some confusion in his prosody. For ex 
the treatment of (o you in line 20 is odd both in occupying a separate tone unit 
nucleus (especially, perhaps, a rising one) on the preposition. Again, putting 


message (line 14) 


ample, 
and in having a 
a nucleus on the 


UNIT 34 


34.1 

2 Would you like an apple? 

3 Would you like some coffee? / 
... a cup of coffee? 

4 Would you like some cheese? / 
... à piece of cheese? 

5 Would you like a sandwich? 

6 Would you like some cake? / 
... a piece of cake? 


34.2 

2 Would you like to play tennis 
tomorrow? 

3 Would you like to come to a 
concert next week? 

4 Would you like to borrow my 
umbrella? 


34.3 

2 Do you like 

3 Would you like 
4 would you like 
5 Would you like 
6 llike 

7 would you like 
8 Would you like 
9 Do you like 
10 Id like 

11 I'd like 

12 do you like 


UNIT 35 


35.1 

Dont buy 

Smile 

Don't sit 

Have 

Dont forget 
Sleep 

Be ... Don't drop 


35.2 

2 let’s take a taxi 

3 let's watch TV 

4 lets go to a restaurant 
5 let's wait a little 


35.3 

3 No, let's not go out. 

4 No,dont close the window. 

5 No, don't phone me 
(tonight). 

6 No, let’s not wait for Andy. 

7 No, don’t turn on the light. 

8 No, let's not go by bus. 
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UNIT 36 


36.1 

2 He used to play football. 

3 She used to be a taxi driver. 

4 They used to live in the 
country. 

5 He used to wear glasses. 

6 This building used to bea 
hotel. 


36.2 

2-6 

She used to play volleyball. 

She used to go out most 
evenings. / She used to go 
out a lot. 

She used to play the guitar. 

She used to read a lot. / She 
used to like reading. 

She used to go away two or 
three times a year. / She used 
to travel a lot. 


36.3 

used to have 

used to be 

go / travel 

used to eat 
watches 

used to live 

get 

did you use to play 
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UNIT 37 


37.1 

3 ThereS/There is a hospital. 
4 There isn’t a swimming pool. 
5 There are two cinemas. 

6 There isn't a university. 

7 There aren't any big hotels. 


37.2 

3-6 Example answers 
There is a university in ... 
There are a lot of big shops. 
There isn't an airport. 
There aren't many factories. 


37.3 

2 There's/There is 

is there 

There are 

are there 

There isn't 

Is there 

Are there 

There's / There is ... 
There aren't 
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Key to Exercises 


37.4 

2-6 

There are eight planets in the 
solar system. 

There are fifteen players in a 
rugby team. 

There are twenty-six letters in 
the English alphabet. 

There are thirty days in 
September. 

There are fifty states in the USA. 


37.5 

2 (tes 

3 There’s 

4 There's... ls it 

5 Is there... there's 
6 (les 

7 Is there 


UNIT 38 


38.1 

There was a carpet 

There were three pictures 
There was a small table 
There were some flowers 
There were some books 
There was an armchair 
There was a sofa 


8.2 

There was 
Was there 
there weren't 
There wasn't 
Were there 
There wasn't 
There was 
there weren't 


8.3 
There are 
There was 
There's/There is 
There's been/There has been 
or There was 
there was 
there will be 
there were ... there are 
There have been 
there will be or there are 
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ds M 1514 From sentence to text 
ya P à first name (19), when the surname is also given, would normally suggest that there might be 
3 contusion with someone else of the same surname, Alternatively, we might suspect that ‘Lessin’ 
i was added as an afterthoupht: perhaps if would tun oul That it was not his usual colleague who H a 
would listen to the recording, (n fact inspection af other recordings by the sime speaker Appendix | W ord-formation 
S showed that it was a personal idiosync , frequently recurring.) 
[d] The use of demonstratives and locative pro-forms is normal in telephoning: this and here 
referring to the speaker and bis location (ef lines 7. 19), that and there to the addressee and his L1I-19 Introduction 
location (ef Hine 13, though it happens that our excerpts im lade no instance ul that). But ef oA 1 Wu i 1517 
Note [b]. . Grammar and lexicolopy 
W t n 5 
Du 2 lhe constituents of word-formation c 
7 5 
3-4 Word-formation processes ae 
-5 Word-formation rules bin 
Bibliographical note . f 6 Borrowing and neo-classical formations as 
i For theoretical discussions of discourse sec Cole and Morgan (1975); Davies (1979); Grice 7-8 The ‘ready-made’ and the m: , 1522 
j (1975): Haiman (1980); Halliday (1978); Hatcher (1956); Kempson (1977); Sinclair (1980); 912. Lexicaliznt D c ‘made to measure 1523 
Winter (1979). crea 
h i AS 
3 For treatments of textual structure as d whole, see de Beaugrande and Dressler (1986); 13-14 Productivity 1525 
i D'Angelo (1975); van Dijk (1977): Grimes (1975); Halliday and Hasan (1976); Hocy (1983): -15-16 Individual creativit 1920 
D Leech and Short (1981); Nash (1980); Winter (1982); Winterowd (1975); Young et al (1970). .17 Spelling and h y A 1534 
7 i On specific aspects of conversational discourse, see Arndt and Janney (1981); Bald (1980); 18 ; g and hyphenation 1836 
NI Bublitz (1980); Crystal (1980); Edmondson (1981); Leech (19815); Schenkein (1978); Svartvik 19 Relations between phrase and complex word 1538 
ib 1 (1980). . Phonological consequen -formati 
E. Other relevant studies: Allerton (1978); Bolinger (1965); Dorkin (1980); Chafe (1976): quences of word-formation 1539 
i ! Christophersen (1939); Enkvist (1980); Firbas (1971, 1975, 1979); Halliday (1967); Hawkins 1.20-42 Affi : 
DE ] (1978); Li (1976); Schiffrin (1981); Svartvik and Térjas (1975); Waida (1979); Wales (1980); i ixation - 
Wn Widdowson (1979); Yec (1975). 21-30 Prefixation 9 
i , 1 
ji 21 Negative prefixes on 
22 Reversative or privative prefixes 154 
; B. 323 Pejorative prefixes 15 j 
; : 24 Prefixes of degree or size "E 
E 25 Prefixes of orientation and attitude 1543 
eto 26 Locative prefixes 
Wn Ui 27 Prefixes of time and order Co 
ce -28~29 Neo-classical items 94 
1 
T .28 Number prefixes as 
T, x ix L? 1 H 45 
RE 29 Miscellaneous neo-classical prefixes 1545 
; 5 ; 30 Conversion prefixes 
31-42 Suffixation 1549 
Don oc 31 General Nis 
A i 32-37 Noun suffixes 1046 
"d ; 1 
UU 32 Denominal nouns: Abstract RS 
» 33 Denominal nouns: Concrete 1 
DTE 34-35 Deverbal nouns a 
36 De-adjectival nouns ne, 
37 Noun/adjective suffixes 5 
38-40 Adjective suffixes Mid 
38-39 Denominal suffixes "e 
40 Deverbal suffixes 132 
Al Adverb suffixes 1555 
1556 


42 Verb suffixes 155 
7 


i ie Introduction 1517 
a 
oe Introduction 
il . 1558 
1.43.56 Conversion M 1558 G d lexicol 
"n 43 Conversion and suffixation ibn rammar and lexicology 
i pn Direction of conversion 2S LI Both grammar and lexicology involve us in an indefinitely Jarge number of 
! ' ‘Partial conversion’ 1599 superficially different units. In the case of grammar these are phrases, clauses, 
45-46 t 2 E domum 1560 and sentences; in the case of lexicology the.units are words, or more precisely 
41-48 tae 1560 (since some of the units comprise more than one word) lexical items. It is 
i 47 Deverba : 1560 typical of grammar to make general and abstract statements about the units 
‘ 48 De-adjectival ; 1561 concerned, showing a common construction despite the formal differences. 
4 49-50 Conversion to verb 1561 IL is typical of lexicology to make specific statements about individual units, 
P 49 Denominal 1561 In consequence, while the grammar of a language is best handled in chapters 
f 50 De-adjectival 1562 devoted to different types of construction, it is normal to deal with the lexicon 
51-56 Conversion to adjective 1562 of a language in an alphabetic dictionary, each entry devoted to a different 
5l Denominal . 1562 lexical item. 
52-56 Minor categories of conversion (pes But there is an area in which grammar and lexicology share a common 
| 53 Change of secondary word class: nouns 64 ground: where generalizations, as in grammar, are appropriate; but where 
ME 54 verbs 15 the idiosyncrasies of individual units are also described. This area is word- 
; ; adjectives 1565 formation. There are regularities of a similar nature in grammar and word- 
“eb T P Conversion with formal modifications 1566 formation, and there arecases in which the two sets of regularities are directly 
DIS E connected. Consider the following (and cf 17.51/f): 
1567 
157-70 Compounds y 1587 [A] [8] 
NORTE. : 58 Lexicalization conditions 1568 She delegated the work speedily, Her delegation of the work was 
ANON i 59 Formal characteristics 38 speedy. [1] 
f i My WAS 60 The treatment of compounds 1570 He communicated the message His communication of the 
s R Á : 
; PANG 61-67 Noun compounds ia efficiently. message was efficient, [2] 
due M 6 Type 'subject and verb’ They fumigated the house Their fumigation of the house 
; PENEN . y g bject’ 1571 thoroughly. was thorough. [3] 
p i 62 Type 'verb and objec 1572 
v) nur * das [Y " " " n " T" 
j QM 63 Type ‘verb and adverbial ae dobject’ 1573 First the vertical dimension. The two columns exemplify the regularities 
E m *Verbless' compounds: Type ‘subject and ob) ; of grammar, [A] with its three S V O A structures, [B] with its three S V C 
RO EAN 64 Y ‘subject and complement! 1574 : : À , DA 
pru 65 Type 'subjec ui structures with S realized in each by a noun phrase having a genitive 
1 a : P" Combining-form compounds "ENS determiner and an of-phrase postmodifier. But the columns also illustrate the 
Dn a ix ui j " ‘Bahuvrihi’ compounds regularities of word-formation; in [A] the three verbs in -ate and the adverbs 
MEC i i ge ds 1576 in -/y; in [B] the three nouns in -ation. 
68-70 Adjective compoun 1576 : à ] ; 
Kur uS t i lect) Next, the horizontal dimension. To grammar is referable the correspond- 
VA RE NS QU 68 Type 'verb and object : XU. t 
een ji : ‘verb and adverbial’ 1877 ence between she and her in [1], he and Ais in [2], they and their in [3], and the 
STEM ir 69 Type UH . 1577 fact that we have adverbs in [A] but adjectives in [B]. But to word-formation 
HE 70 Type ‘verbiess are referable the form of the correspondence between the transitive -ate 
3 a T 1578 verbs in [A] and the abstract -arion nouns in [B], as well as the form of the 
OY EA " + ` ; ; 
D L71-77 Miscellaneous modes 1578 correspondence between the adjectives in [B] and the adverbs in [A]. 

j he i" n Back-formation 1579 In proceeding to lengthen the columns, however, we would soon find that 
ANTA m ‘ 72 Reduplicatives 1580 the regularities of word-formation are more limited in application than those 
Vb DUE . UR j . 
in "a : 33-75 Abbreviations 1580 of grammar: 

at ddl t 
D ; 47A Clippings 1581 She used the money well. Her use of the money was good. 
ME Acronyms 1583 She used up the money fast. Her using up of the money was 
Send p p y 
716 ends 1584 fast. 
n . TI Familiarity markers He rearranged the furniture His rearrangement of the 
"X | 1585 with difficulty. 
y Bibliographical note 


furniture was difficult. 
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R They dismissed his objections Their dismissal of his objections 
KY 5 5n : 7 
Y in a hostile manner. was hostile 

Fe) r 


n : 1 "These examples remind us that the products ol sedo mr 
to the idiosyncrasies inherent in the lexicon, whereas the i ae dos 
are far broader. transcending the individualities and e iç a inert 
fexical items whieh the prammatical rules manipulate. Thus gra i 
actually predict the basic synonymy of F4] [5], and [ol: : 
John gave Peter the moncy. [4] 


(5] 
John gave the moncy to Peter. P 
The money was given to Peter by John. 


m Anea aeit 
But only our knowledge of individual lexical items enables us to equ ite [7] 
and [8] with[4. 6], as well as with cach other: 


7 
John donated the money to Peter. 
Peter received the moncy from John. 


P 1 r {9 
Again, grammar will predict the antonymy of [9] and [10] but not that of [9] 
and [11]: " 
Pu : | Mary felt happy. T 
P ME Mary didn't feel happy. m 
i D Mary felt miserable. . 
In studying word-formation, we seek to transcend the individuality of itere 
that is typical of the lexicon as a whole and set out the very Kin E 
regularities that make the constitution and grammatical distribution of o 
word similar to those of another. 


i - tion 
The constituents of word-forma E 

L2 To the native speaker, many words have an obvious n bsc 

i i that each word compris a 
blackbird and monkey-like, we can see un qid 

i d (th the same meaning (blackbc 1 
occur elsewhere in the language w! ee 

i é 1 refer to such items as COMPLE ; 
ladylike, for example). We shal c PERRA 
- hort- which to the native spea 
ontrast to those words — long or shor 1 iv ane 

be learnt as arbitrarily contrived units, with no recognizable parts: cat or 


inoceros. n me T 
iode a complex word like depolarization looks like a simple linear 


j string of items: 
de + pol(e) + ar + iz(e) + ation 
consisting of the WORD pole with AFFIXES which b ee ae 
; follow (suFFIXEs). But some complex words are not analysable 
it i . plus affixes: 
! jealous = jeal- + -ous 


pious = pi- + -ous l 
(contrast desirous = desire + -ous) 


i desire, jeal- and pi-, therefore, we 
capture what is common to pole, e 
kay cannot use ‘word’ and we shall speak instead of STEM (cf 2.4). We 


Note 
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can then say that the stems desire and jeal- combine with the allix -ous to 
yield the adjectives. But a further distinction is necessary, as this is inadequate 
when we want to describe depolarization, since if we said that the alfixes des, 
urs, -ize, and -ation are combined with the stem, this might imply that 
de- can combine with pole or polar to yield the words *depole, *depolar. In 
fact, it is with the verb polarize or the deverbal noun polarization that 
de- can combine, We need to distinpuish a unit that may be neither STEM nor 
worn bat of which we can say that itis with tliis unit thata particule afix 
is combined. We shall call this unit the BASE. 


We can now make analogous statements like the following: 


jealous = base jeal- + afix -ous 
[the base here is identical with the stem, but neither is a word in 
English] 

polarize = base polar + allix -ize 

depolarize = allix de- + base polarize 
[the base here is not identical with the stem in either case, the stem 
being pole; but both the bases and the stem are English words] 

(be)spectacled (‘wearing spectacles'] = base spectacle- + allix -ed 
{here the base is identical with the stem, but although the word 
spectacle exists in English it is only the stem of the plural spectacles 
that constitutes the base in spectacled.] 


The STEM is thus the form of a word stripped of all affixes that are 
recognizable as such in English; eg: man, person, apply, abattoir, rhinoceros. 
But with a large number of words there can be debate as to what the stem is 
in this sense. If abattoir is a stem, despite the existence in English of reservoir 
(with an identical ending, both words referring to physical constructions), 
how should we regard reservoir itself? Should we regard it as having a stem 
identical with the word reserve? Again, should we relate reserve, preserve, 
deserve as having a common stem, perhaps seeing this as identical with the 
verb serve? 

Various arguments come into play: etymological, semantic, even phono- 
logical. We note, for instance, that the s in reserve is pronounced /z/, where 
that in serve is pronounced /s/, The more indications there are of the 
remoteness of connection between one word and another, as perceived by 
the native speaker, the more we must be influenced to regard polysyllabic 
words like reservoir and reserve, deceive and conceire as individual stems, The 
obverse is actual productivity (cfApp 1.13): where, beside depolarize, we find 
new words being currently created such as decompress and deregulate, the de- 

element having a similar relation in each, we know that we are not dealing 
with isolated polysyllabic stems but with complex words. 


[a] Reference has been made to ‘the native speaker’, but native speakers themselves vary widely 
in their apprehension of stems and affixes. To the layman, rhinoplasty (‘plastic surgery of the 
nose’] is as unanalysable as rhinoceros, but not to the medical scientist. Recent coinages by 
philosophers (illocutionary, perlacutionary) show that, for some speakers of English, an affix like 
per- is readily enough secn as manipulable in a formation and that locurionary is a base in such 
words. 

[b] As we saw in 2.3ff; in some linguistic descriptions the minimal unit in morphology and word- 
formation is called *morpheme', with the further distinctions ‘inflectional morpheme' (eg plural 


died 
SD 
' 
ASA i 
5 Ne a 
i - : 
i Uses 
E i zi 
Y 
i d 
y ERRA 
VES tnd 
SE DAP 
n 
un 1 
By s if 
OES Ut 
Nat 
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-s), free morpheme' or minimal free form’ (eg: pole). "bound morpheme’ (eg: un-, jeal-), with the 


latter necessarily further subdivided between aal morpheme (eg nr) and ‘stem morpheme” 
(or root’ or "lexical morpheme’, e: jeal-) What we are calling nasi. rip ht in (his Fatmewark be 
hese 


termed ‘base morpheme’. It should be noted that linguists differ in (heir terminology for t 
distinctions, some reversing our usc of STEM and BASE, others using ‘root’ for what in this book is 


called ‘stem’, 


Word-formation processes 
There are four main types of word-formation, the first two of which can be 


referred to as "affixation": 

[A] PREFIXATION: putting a prefix in front of the base, sometimes with, but 
more usually without, a change of word class; eg: pre + determine (cf 
App 120/7). 

[B] SUFFIXATION: pulling a suilix after the base, sometimes without, 
more usually with, a change of word class; eg: friend + less (ef App 
1.30f). 

[C] CONVERSION: assigning the base to a different word class with no 
change of form; eg: (we shall) carpet (the room) ~ verb from noun (cf 
App 1.43f). 

[D] COMPOUNDING: adding one base to another, such that usually the one 
placed in front in some sense subcategorizes the one that follows; eg: 
blackbird, armchair, bottle-feed (cf App L57ff); but contrast, for 
example, ‘bahuvrihi’ compounds (cf App 1.67) such as heavyweight. 


Showing some similarities with [A] and [D], but fitting neatly into neither, 
is derivation by COMBINING FORMS such as psycho-, Anglo-, socio-, vice-. These 
have the semantic characteristics of the first constituent in a compound but 
they resemble prefixes in mostly (cf App 1.32, App 1.66) being obligatorily 
initial, in having little or no currency as separate words, and in not normally 
being the stressed part of a COMPLEX WORD (psychotherapy), by which we 
mean not merely polysyllabic words but words comprising constituents that 
are recognizable as such to native speakers. 

Constituents in complex words are sometimes identical in form with bases 
but yet resemble affixes in certain respects so that it is not always easy to 
justify regarding the resultant words as compounds. For example, input, 
output, sit-in (n), drop-out (n), childlike have components formally and 
functionally resembling separate items in corresponding phrases (‘they put 
the data in’, ‘he dropped out of college’, ‘he is like a child") that make them 
like compounds. On the other hand, the items in-, -like, etc, have the type of 
wide distribution and nonlexical character that is typical of affixes. Given 
the historical fact that -like is cognate with the indisputably affixal -/y and 
the synchronic fact that -fil (with spelling difference) is closer in function to 

the adjective full in cupful (cf: a full cup) than in eventfd (different in sound 
as well), it seems clear that the distinction is gradient rather than absolute. A 
certain amount of arbitrary assignment is therefore inevitable in the 
descriptive tables that constitute the body of this Appendix. 

This is borne out by another borderline example, -man, as in policeman. 
Though the spelling suggests identity with the base man, the pronunciation 
suggests otherwise: /mon/ (contrast /men/ in ice-man, ape-man, which seem 
more obviously to be compounds). Moreover, despite etymology, spelling, 


hut 


L4 
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and i i - n) i 
us nd man (men) in woman can no longer be regarded as even 
allixal: woman is itsell a base. Yet, in res i iiis i 
it Base, Yet, m response to sociopolitical pressures j 
ern I e er, in ; al pressures jn 
P a a. come to recognize -man in policeman, chairman, ete (but 
oman itself) as effectively the base i 
us se man and hence challenged fi 
E by the sex-neutral -person (cf App 1.64, 5.105). dd 
M E Fc processes, as we saw already in App I.1, involve formal 
d ic AES A pattern or paradigm of similar items becomes 
abhshed, and to this pattern new coini f i 
E coinings conform. On the basi 
psychotherapy and physiotherapy. ) DAR 
/ , ys py, we could have a newly deri 
y ap, i i y derived word x- 
Piera ee would mean ‘treatment by means of X, where v would b 
XS : e 
a A e of the new treatment. DERIVATION, often used by linguists 
2 : on y ormation by the addition of aflixes, is used in this book to 
race all the processes by which a new formati i odi 
er ieu VN math ni ormatton comes into existence 
i se that follow recognizable patter i 
i 2 patterns are central to our conce 
as they are central to word-formation itself, l ey ee 
In S a " à n " 
P VN eases, word-formation rules (especially in suffixation) apply 
a UE derivation. We shall find it convenient, therefore, to 
s NAL, DEVERBAL etc, so that D j ; 

; EVERBAL (nouns) will i 
(nouns) derived fr i f j aa 
om verbs’. The term DEVERB, i 

: AL applied to nouns i 
ius ; s is not 
onon: with the term VERBAL NOUN which we use only for the ‘gerund’ 
nea Anuas in -ing (cf further 17.52). On the distinction between 

ctional and derivational suffixes, cf App I.31 Note 


We i 
cad in 17.157 that the overt arrangement of a noun phrase having more 
Wo constituents may express two quite different structures: 


a local cookery class 
either = a[[local cookery] class] 1 
or = a [local [cookery class]] i 


be ee a. with teaching about regional cuisine: in [2] with a 

aking place nearby. Since it is bases and h 

c i : s t stems that ent 

into word-formation, whether b i poripeund: fice ille 
I y affixation or compounding, : i 

bases themselves ma aoe 
y have been produced by affixati i 

Vue O ation or compounding, the 
plex word may conceal alternativ imi 

i ative structures similar t 
those in [1] and [2]. Contrast (an) ex-film star and (a) silent-film star: i 


[ex-[film star] 
[[silent-film] star] 


‘a former star in films’ 
‘a star in silent films’ 


gain, in the senten h ma 
Agai " tence ‘The robber was unmasked’, the fi d 
final word hav 
" a ord may e 


[un[[mask]ed]] 


ie ‘he was not wearing a mask’, negati - (cf. j 
BA e , negative un- (cf App 1.21), with noun mask + 


[[unmask]ed] 


ie ‘someone removed his mask’, privative un- (cf. i 
unmask, with -ed participle. : DOM EEUU 
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Hes d Word-formation rules 
LS Aruleof word-formation usually differs from a syntactic rule in one important 


itis of limited productivity. in the sense that not all words which 


respect: 
freely 


d result. from the application of the rule. are acceptable; they are 
E * . " . . . 

acceptable only when they have gained an institutional currency 1n the 
language, Thus there is a line to be drawn between ‘actual English words’ 


sandstone, unwise) and "potential. English words? (eg: CMemonstone, 


len 
wards like 


i (Cyunescellent), both ol these beinp, distincti Irom "nondanplisdi? 
j *selfisliess which, because it shows the suflix Jess added to an adjective 

i rather than to a noun, does not even obey the rules of word-formation. 

Rules of word-formation are therefore at the intersection of the historical 
and contemporary (synchronic) study of the language, providing a constant 
set of ‘models’ from which new words, ephemeral or permanent, are created 
ay. Yet on a larger scale, the rules theniselves (like grammatical 
affixes and compounding processes can become 
vity; can increase or decrease their range of 


[rom day to d 

; ; rules) undergo change: 
! productive or lose their producti 

1 meaning or grammatical applicability. In line with aims elsewhere in the 


book, we concentrate in this Appendix on productive or on marginally 
productive rules of word-formation, leaving aside 'dead' processes, even 
| though they may have a fossilized existence in a number of words in the 
p language. For example, the Old English affix -th, no longer used to form new 
words, survives in such nouns as warmth, length, depth, width, breadth (cf: 
warm, long, deep, wide, broad). A corollary of this approach is that the 
historical study of a word is irrelevant to its status as an illustration of 
present-day rules: the fact that the word unripe has existed in the English 
EPI language since Anglo-Saxon times does not prevent us from using it as an 
Pos example of a regular process of word-formation still available in the language. 


Ad hi 
ees N F Note [a] New formations, invented casually for a particular occasion (as in ‘She needs guidance, and 
| the poor child is as guidanceless as she is parentless') are normally comprehensible, but are uscd 
i at a certain cost to acceptability, They are often referred to as NONCE FORMATIONS and are liable 
to be criticized if too many are used. C/ also the jocular coolth on the pattern of warmth. 
[b] History provides quite a number of examples where a derived form has preceded the word 
from which (formally speaking) it is derived. Thus editor entered the language before edit, lazy 
before laze, and television before televize. The process by which the shorter word is created by 
the deletion of a supposed affix is known as BACK-FORMATION, since it reverses the normal trend 
of word-formation, which is to add rather than to subtract constituents. 'Back-formation' so 
described is a purely historical concept, hawever, of little relevance to the contemporary study 
of word-formation. To the present-day speaker of English, the relationship between laze and 
lazy need be no different from that between sleep and sleepy, choose and choosy, etc. 


id li n i Borrowing and neo-classical formations 

3 a L6 A second restriction of this account is that it takes only passing notice of 

f i word-formation according to Latin and Greek, rather than English models. 

i ; ! From the Renaissance to the early twentieth century, English word- 

i formation, like English (or for that matter European) architecture, was 

B dominated by neo-classicism, The vocabulary was augmented by borrowing 
and adaptation of Latin and Greek words, or, as time went on, by the 
formation of words in English-speaking countries according to the Latin and 


Greek models. The habit of neo-classical formation still flourishes in certain 


7 
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learned areas of vocabul: i i 
ER "i eon vocubulary, particularly in the natural sciences. However 
SUE pud i apted to her own purposes a large number of Latin and Greek 
MTS en s, anid these, being productive in the ‘common core’ of the 
Wed owe must take into account, Moreover, some purely neo-classical 
alli: -ic -= copia EA N H I RE 
S i otus, etc) are so common that it would be perverse to exclude ther 
: any account of English word-formation. " 
So preat indeed has hee orei 
Galan ee heen the foreipn or neo-classical influence on the 
Aystish fanpuape, (hat the majority ol prefixes G intl 
the language are of Lati OEY OL EeHN S Cis distinet from sullixes) j 
us d RA oh of Latin, Greek, or French origin. To give an illustration of 
rence between native and neo-classical f i 
o-classical formation: c 
pi iiia t ation: com- (col-/con-/ 
refix in collect, communicati 
1 ication, conduct, coagulate: 
co-, one of its variants, he i | ica ea 
as been appropriated by the i 
T riants, has b p E by the English language and 
8 ed a function of its ow S " 
s own in such words as co-author, e i 
aa St pe eau s s as nithor, co-chairman 
i r purposes, therefore, co- is an Engli 
feri b s s an English rather than ¿ 
classical or neo-classical prefix. nee Sve 


Ae ready-made’ and the ‘made to measure’ 
e Wi H 4j t í i 
Min Noa us have just been considering come to us ‘ready-made’, But 
ot apply merely to words adopted fi dist 
Wed c Ed n rom other languages: it is 
whole and underlines tl istincti 
i ài l a s the distinction betw 
mi and grammar to which attention was drawn in App 1.1 Pee 
" EE pe to a large extent in practice, the language user works on 
bee ion B at every sentence encountered is entirely new, created and 
gb specially for the occasion. By contrast, we expect every lexical 
" p LH t 1 1 ; mee 
ine a read to be already institutionalized' (cf App 1.5) and to hae 
rom an existing stock comp ith its f . 
Mida g of words, complete with its form and 
Ween i i i 
n Ede a COT to both these generalizations. There 
ü ntences that must have occurred before i ipari 
a ed before, even in the experience 


Im feeling tired this morning. 
How is your cold now? 
She's gone out to see a patient. 


But n i 
N ch oe ee Suggest that the next time we want to say such 
i recall and re-use these sentences in tl i 
qa eus s in the form previcusly heard 
convincing exceptions, however, Th te 
utterances, ‘pre-fabricated’ i i i SR 
in entirety (How do you do? * 

HS : you do?' *Pleased to meet 
e nM (Too many cooks spoil the broth’); ef 11.54, There are 
rs y- i € parts of utterances (‘Many thanks for.. .', ‘Far be it from me 

qus ow PN ye * 4 S. z ; 

M RP EE š nie If'only - ^ By no stretch of the imagination . . .") 
papers many i Dei phrases and collocations like 'eat out of 
a home’ or *'(They're) home and dry’ (infi EON 
d cy ) and dry! (informal BrE, meanin 
M their goal uA) interlard our discourse with snatches ef 
a :*a foregone conclusion’, ‘seven days sh: “(cf 

eae | » "seven days s alt thou labour (c£/A 
Ka E u such cases, there is no question of our re-forming the Hn 
ms E ] ime we use them. But numerous as these are, we must recognize 
d re exceptional in a quite fundamental sense. In the lexicon the 
is true. We encounter lexical items that we are content to believe 


K yj 
A Note 


e PA 1.8 
di ur i 
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the user has invented: for example, sploopsing in Jack Kerouac's ‘I come 
sploopsing to a no-good end’. But we find this striking in large measure 
precisely because it is exceptional; we do not expect words lo have been 
specially coined for the occasion. It is in fact a common occurrence for 
someone to apologize for having coined a word (‘what I may be allowed to 
call... .") or even for using a word that we cannot be expected to know (‘what 
some people have called . . ."). 

At the same time there is a paradox. While we expect every sentence to be 
newly formed for the occasion, we expect to understand it without difficulty, 
in the sense of perfectly apprehending its structure. A question like ‘What 
does this sentence mean?' is apt to be an ironic criticism of the person who 
spoke or wrote it. But although we correspondingly expect every lexical item 
to have been taken from an existing stock, we by no means expect 
automatically to understand it or even recognize it. A question like *What 
does this word mean? is therefore commonplace, implying no criticism of 
anyone. We go through life learning new words continually. Sometimes (and 
rather rarely) they are as lacking in general currency as Kerouac’s sploopsing 
(and we depend on the context to guess its meaning) or as the word googol in 
the following: 


There are probably more than a googol germs on the outside of this one 
cherry. 


With the former we may rely on the context to help us guess the meaning, 
but with the latter we must have recourse to a dictionary or a mathematician 
if we are to learn that it refers to the numerical value ten raised to the power 
of one hundred. But usually, the new lexical experience has something 
familiar about it. The word may be a metaphorical extension of an item we 
know in a different sense ("You're not on my wavelength’) or it may be 
imported from another but familiar language (‘She struck me as soignée") or 
it may be composed of familiar items. When Coleridge in 1820 used the word 
mammonolatry, he knew that this would be understood in relation to mammon 
in the same way as the already long-established idolatry was understood in 
relation to idol. Subsequent coinages like bardolatry are formed with the same 
confidence of being understood on this analogical basis: 


worship of mammon [ = wealth] as though it were an idol 
worship of the bard [= Shakespeare] as though he were an idol 


The word idolatry is a compression of idol and -olatry, not unlike the blends of App 1.76. 


It is in its dependence upon analogies of this kind that the formation of words 
like mammonolatry somewhat resembles grammar or at any rate constitutes a 
grey area between the full generalizations of grammar and the specific 
idiosyncrasies of the lexicon. The difference (and hence the idiosyncrasy of 
the lexicon) lies in two factors: first, the relatively rare and special 
circumstances in which vocabulary construction takes place (‘lexicalization’, 
cf App 1.9); second, the range of formation devices available and the 
constraints upon our using them (‘productivity’, cf App 1.13). Consideration 
of both these factors throws into relief a third factor: every word-formation 
(or any other mode of lexical change) is a step in the historical development 


Note 


1.9 
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of the language. Something has come into existence which did not exist 
before. Where the utterance of a new sentence (and we have argued that, for 
the purposes of grammatical description, we can regard virtually ever 
sentence as newly formed) entails no change in the language, the Mine 
of a new word raises the possibility that an addition has been made ta the 
total means of expression available in the language. Thus while a synchronic 
description of grammar or phonology is perfectly possible (even though 
historical allusions may be convenient in the description), a description f 
word-formation must of its nature be diachronic. The oti is providi t 
blueprint as to how all new sentences will be freely constructed: the Sier 
providing a historical record (however short-term) of the formations that 
have taken place and venturing, on the basis of this, a tentative prediction of 
the lines along which further formations may take place in the future 

One indication of the diachronic orientation in word-formation dün bc 
seen in considering again the example mammonolatry. In grammar, a 
Structural description is neutral as to the meanings that the structürë Gin 


convey, whether or not the same words may be i E 
Panes re y be involved. Take the type SVO, 


John worshipped mammon. 
John despised mammon. 
John lit the gas. 


But prid new formation of the form ‘x-olatry’, despite ability to paraphrase 
it ast e worship of x’, will carry with it the memory of similar constructions 
(such as idolatry), so that (for example) wife-olatry would mean ‘having the 


a kind of misplaced devotion for one’s wife as pagans are said to have for 


As we have already shown in 1.7, phrases and sentences can also he store s additio 
y App P S ier i 
sca 
mà ] , ai y itional 


For only with such achievement cou’ ohn expect the world to make a beaten path t 
1 t d Jol i l b h 
ul d to ‘make : 
door’, as Emerson put it Re 


» siner the quotation marks nor the authority need have been inserted, and many people's 
peee interlarded with re-used phrases and sentences in this way, where they have been 
ound to be particularly memorable, effective, or merely a lazy convenience: 'Last but not least. 


and to make a long story short (if you'll p; :lichés), i iori 
my pression. y (if you'll pardon the clichés), it was Marjorie who helped me find 


Lexicalization 


However new and unfamiliar it i i ivi 
| ar itis, an entity, activity, or quality can b 
and described in sentences: ds ^ ES 


Let us convert our railways from having Steam-engines to 
diesel oil. 


using engines powered b. 
8 p enne (1) 


The nub of this suggestion mi 
nub o ight then be expressed b n [ 
nominalization such as: i PONE 


The use a 


electrically-powered Jengines (is being investigated). [2] 


i ' Note 
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This already presupposes some discussion of and familiarization with the 
notion. But as the proposal becomes more widely accepted as viable, such a 
nominalization will seem foo clumsy on the one hand and too under- 
committed on the other, At this stage, we will not be surprised to lind the 
notion institutionalized by means of (as it happened) the word: 


Dieselization | 


Electrification f (is feasible), : [3] 


We can now conveniently marshal arguments for and against dieselization or 
electrification, discuss how much it will cost to dieselize or electrify suburban 
trains, and whether the new locomotives might co-exist for a time with 
undieselized or unelectrified services, We have now LEXICALIZED a notion that 
could previously be discussed only in sentences and periphrases which varied 
from person to person. In lay terms, we now “have a word Torit 

But the precise form of the lexicalizations [3] could not have been predicted, 
When it became possible to split atomic nuclei (and the consequent 
lexicalization, nuclear fission, came into use), there was some vacillation and 
even public debate as to the most appropriate adjective to lexicalize the 
property of a substance in being capable of undergoing such fission. 
Competing forms included fissible, fissile, and fissionable. It turned out that 
two lexicalizations were necessary; one for the general capability, the other 
for the capability in consequence of slow neutron impact; physicists are apt 
to use fissionable for the former and fissile for the latter. In more extreme 
cases, the unpredictability of a lexicalization is even more obvious: for 
example, Kerouac's attempt to sum up the demise of a soft and flabby entity 
(for which the word crash was thus inappropriate) as sp/oopse; or the 
lexicalization by the mathematician Kasner of a particular numerical value 
as googol. 

The other noteworthy point about such lexicalizations as [3] is that their 
meaning is not recoverable from the form. In this way, as in the 
unpredictability just discussed, it is sharply distinguished from the expressions 
in [1] and [2]. We can surmise that diesefization and electrification refer to 
inceptive action concerning diesel oil and electricity respectively, but there 
is nothing in the words as such that takes us much beyond that. With fissile 
and fissionable, it is inevitable from the discussion above that not merely do 
they not proclaim that they are inherently concerned with nuclear fission, it 
is impossible to tell from their form what their precise meaning may be, even 
when we are told that nuclear fission is involved. 

This is no more than we should expect if we reflect upon the concentration 
of presupposition that is packed into a lexicalization by the time it is 
successfully institutionalized. The coinage racism (cf App 1.32) reflects in two 
syllables the conscience and the agonized sensibilities of a whole generation. 


Many coinages, however, scem on the face of it to be so transparent that - at least when we 
know their meaning - it would not occur to us to call their formation unpredictable. This is 
perhaps especially true of blends (cf'App 1.76). Yet when Wayne Oates coined workaholic around 
1970, he apparently saw himself obliged to explain that the word was ‘to describe those people 
so involved in their work that it interferes with their health, personal happiness, social 
functioning, and interpersonal relationships’. Outes felt it necessary to go further and hint at the 
reason for giving the coinage this particular form by referring to ‘addiction to work". 
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L10 Of the two negative points just made about lexicalization, unrecovera bility 


1.11 


x M OR. endemic than unpredictability. Given the finite resources for 
che ization and the fact that some resources are more productive than 
EE RDR 1.13), there are various highly likely ways in which a 
T ization will be realized, and it is on these that we concentrate in this 
ppendix. Thus in the lexicalization of concepts that can be given nominal 
properties, it is very common to adopt a str 
* adopt a strategy based on noun-phrase 
structure, Compare: | Ham 
Some paper is shiny. 
Paper that is shiny is difficult to write on. 
Please don't buy me shiny paper. 


We may postulate the way this strategy works in lexicalization: 


na Oil comes from various sources, including vegetable matter. Such oil has 
unctions and properties important for us and not shared with oil from other 
sources (eg mineral or animal matter). It is therefore worth distinguishing: 


This oil is from a vegetable source. 
Oil from vegetable sources is healthy for cooking. 
Vegetable oil... It] 


[B] The engines of cars require oil; it has to be a special oil (eg from mineral 
sources, and of particular viscosity etc); since cars are relevant to our daily 
lives, such oil is worth distinguishing: 


This oil is for engines. 
Oil for engines is expensive. 
Engine oil . . [2] 
But if such noun-phrase type premodification is so common in lexicalization 
as to challenge our earlier statement about predictability, it can readily be 
seen by comparing [1] and [2] that our statement stands concernin 
unrecoverability, Both [1]and [2] are of similar semantic and formal sacle 
but it is only by learning each as an idiosyncratic item that we can know that 
[1] ‘means’ oil from vegetables, [2] oil for engines. There is nothing inherectt 
absurd about oil for vegetables, or oil from engines. % 
The latter point gains force in considering the lexicalizations that have in 
BrE clustered round /ighter ‘that which lights things’ (itself a straightforward 
-er agential noun, based on the verb ro light, cf App 1.34). On the one hand 
we have fire-lighter ‘something that helps one to light fires’; on the other 
hand, petrol-lighter, ‘something that helps one to light (tobacco) by means of 
petrol . But two independent lexicalizations give us gas-lighter: the B like 
fire-lighter, ‘something that helps one to light the gas'; the other like petrol- 
lighter, ‘something that helps one to light (tobacco) by means of gas’. f 


The idiosyncrasy of lexicalization needs to be borne in mind when one is 
considering, for example, conversion (cf App 1.43ff). When beside the noun 
paper there comes into use a verb paper, this is sometimes loosely referred to 
as the conversion of the noun into a verb. But this is not so. What normall 

happens (as in this instance) is the lexicalization of an action that is related 
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ense of the noun, the sense concerned being selected on purely 


to one specifie s i i ; 
pragmatic grounds. Consider four of the senses of paper as a noun: 


material in thin sheets made from wood or cloth i 
a newspaper DA i 
a piece of writing for specialists P 
wallpaper 


The transitive verb ‘formed’ from this noun by conversion (cf App 1.49) 
relates only to [4]: 
John has papered the bedroom. 


There would be nothing inherently absurd in derivatives from other senses, 
such as [2]: 
(*)The Hearst organization has papered most of the mid-West. 
['has supplied most of the mid-West with its papers’} 


or(3]: 
(*)I'm papering part of my research in a specialist journal. 
[publishing a paper on part of my research’) 
1 need for derivatives from the other 


ition is simply that the socia om the. 
ptam havel d in consequence no lexicalization of 


senses seems not to have been felt an 
the actions concerned has taken place. a ; : 
By contrast, beside ‘the noun paint [liquid colouring matter J], two verb 


senses have been separately lexicalized: 


Frank paints other people’s windows but ignores his own. 


(‘decorates with paint’] . 
Frank paints other people's children but ignores his own. 
[‘makes pictures with paint’] 


[5] 
[6] 


To each of these lexicalized actions the agential noun painter could equally 
relate: 


Frank is a painter. 


This example illustrates further the idiosyncratic nature of the lexicon. E 
painter could be predicated of Frank in [6] even if his normal irap: w i 
as a car salesman and he painted only in his spare time, as a hobby. i d 
not be predicated of Frank in [5] unless house-painting was his regular puc 
work. We must contrast with these institutionalized uses of painter 1 a 
affixation of agential -er (cf App 1.34) in the environment. he X-er r . 
which is simply a regular nominalization of ‘(NP) X-ed Y zin other wort is, 
grammatical correspondence with no necessary lexicalization. Compare: 


Augustus John was a painter of portraits. He wasa well-known London 


painter. > 
Augustus John was a flouter of conventions. He was a well-known 


London *flouter. 


-player could also carn a living as a baker or 
: d plays the violin 


[a] Like a painter in [6], a golfer, an angler, or a tennis " 
a cleaner. But a librarian who bakes her own cakes, cleans her own room, a 
will not normally be called a baker, a cleaner, or a violinist. " 


I.12 
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[b] The words paint and puper can, as we have seen, function as 


nouns both are concrete, and the verbs could: be plossed as "apply N'^, it is likely that native 
speakers feel that the verb is derived from the noun. In actual fact, this 


both noun and verb. Since as 


i : iuc for paper, but false 
lor paint, which was a verb for centuries belore a nominal sense was lexicalized from it. The 
extent to which awareness of the ‘direction’ of derivation is relevant in language use is i matter 


of dispute, though the notion of ‘back-formation’ (ef App LS Note [b}) appeals directly to 
directionality. What is beyond dispute is the relevance of recognizing that a lexical relation 
exists; cf App L2, and also App L. 14 on ‘analysubility’. 


As we have seen, conversion shows lexicalization having 
orientation, in that only a particular sense of 
another word class. 


specific sense- 
cular s à word may be converted to 
But lexicalization also shows considerable item- 


orientation. Thus a conversion will apply toa specific formal item and not to 
any otherwise relevant synonym: 


He offered her a = for coffec. 
mug 


He cupped f 
(*)He red his hands and drank from the stream. 


Compare also: 


carpet | .. ,. 
He hasa Pa j in his bedroom. 


He has ri sd his bedroom. 


It is noteworthy that, in both these examples, it is the lexical item of more 
general meaning that has lent itself to conversion. 
Again, while the verb burst can be replaced by bust (nonstandard in BrE» 


the converse is not true where bust isa (slang or very informal) lexicalization 
corresponding broadly to ‘bankrupt’: 


Don't keep bursting in! 
Don't keep busting in! <nonstandard> 
The firm has gone bust. (slang) 

*The firm has gone burst. 


The point is further made by another slang lexicalization where bust refers to 
sudden intervention (especially by the police) and where the detachment 
from burst is additionally marked by regularization of the morphology: 


; b , 
The police pone hint the room. 


The police busted him for possessing drugs. (slang» 


Similarly, the verb break has two -ed participles, broken, 
nonstandard broke. But the latter is widely used adjectivally in the sense 
‘bankrupt’, and though informal it is in educated use, even heard occasionally 
in broadcast news. 

A comparable phenomenon of where two words are produced from one 
original is noticeable with ‘back-formations’ (cf App 1.71). Despite the well- 
established correspondence between the verb destroy and the noun destruction, 


and a largely 


Note 
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the lexicalization of the concept self-destruction has led to the emergence of a 
new corresponding verb. as in: 

The party is determined not to self-destruct on this issue. 
Note that shortenings characteristically express in a specific form specific 
lexicalizations, Thus Jib and co-op are not shortenings of liberation and co- 
operative respectively, as we see from 

He advocated the */ib of the prisoners. 

She was very *co-op and helpful. 
operative (business organiza- 


but of (women's[gay) liberation movement and co- 
xamination only in the 


tion) respectively. Similarly, exam is a clipping of e 
sense of an (academic) test". 
ord-formation' study that we follow here. ft 


f items from other languages (such as kung 
he compound headache is regarded 


Not all lexicalization falls within the tradition of *w 
excludes, for example, lexicalization by adoption o 
fiù. It also excludes metaphorical extension of meaning. Thust 
as a word-formation phenomenon only in respect of its bringing together the two items head and 
ache to lexicalize a common type of physical pain, But when we find the same compound being 
used to lexicalize 'a nagging anxiety" (as in ‘The financial situation is the President's biggest 
headache"), this is regarded as outside word-formation. Nor is the lexicalization of 'best method 
of access’ as key regarded as a word-formation from the concrete instrument sense (A good 
degree is the key to success’), though the use of one part of speech as another - without change 
of lexical meaning - does indeed fal) within word-formation ("He cheats’ - *He is a cheat’). 
Equally, we shall follow here the tradition of ignoring what one might call phrasal fexicalization, 


as when the sentence: 

I was on the carpet again yesterday. 
can be used in the literal sense and also in the se 
this latter sense (not permitting ‘I was on the new brow: 
the verb lexicalization as in: 

I was carpeted again yesterday. (Cf App 1.49) 

We should add one further word on the limits within which we are operating in this Appendix. 
The formation of complex prepositions (in aid of ), complex subordinators (in the event that), and 
phrasal and prepositional verbs (give up, see to) is treated as a grammatical phenomenon (of 
9.10/f, 16.3/, 16.5//), though without ignoring the lexicalization aspect. The decision to treat 
such phenomena thus and not in this Appendix is in part a result of taking the WORD (defined in 
terms of an integrity that resists interruption of its parts) as the unit of lexicology and hence the 
sole remit of Appendix I. Phrasal lexical items consist of more than one word and although they 
have the semantic and often the grammatical integrity of words (cf: ‘She mustn't fose sight of 
them’ ~ ‘They mustn't be Jost sight of"), some degree of separateness continues to be recognized 
(‘They /ost at one time sight of their main goals’). Such phrases show many signs, however, of 
COALESCENCE, both orthographic (instead of beside in place of, indeed beside in fact) and semantic; 
cf'also because, altogether. This illustrates the gradience between grammar and lexicon, including 
a gradience in lexicalization; cf 2.35 and the distinction there made between lexical items and 
grammatical words. On the one hand, Jose sight of can be viewed as a single lexical item; on the 
other hand, it comprises three grammatical words, one of them (lose) with some morphological 


variation. 
Even without the inherent difficu 


unsatisfactory state of word-formation 
the entire field of lexical creativity. Rather, as is appropriate in 


those aspects that most resemble the regularities of grammar and 
with them. 


nse ‘My superior disciplined me’ - though it is 
n carpet again yesterday"), that has led to 


lties presented by gradience and even without the present 
studies, it would be impossible in this Appendix to cover 
a grammar, we concentrate on 
are most closely interrelated 


Productivity 
he context of present-day grammar 
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should obvious i 
Ede d v s concerned with processes of word-formation that 
eornm we esent time. T he fact that words have resulted fro the 
ache PUER Rd processes is in itself irrelevant pu x 
' ` al point of view. Thus the wor i ; 
as a modern English word-f view. Thus the word gospef cannot be see 
:nglish word-formation, t r i NEUE Ke 
PROIN 1 i . though formed in earlier English fi 
e iis enod and spelf (in the obsolete sense 'news?) E iu 
the ps APA its constitution is clear ênouphi ne nel ha 
word, can karu Vn DONI ne the common allix -oir. Nor, as a deus 
Pubs Mis s scen as a ‘formation’, though in Japanese it is NE 
RA FERAI MU: and re *hand'. On the other hand words like i n 
SEE leid Lo HB UT workaholic, motel, and bionic h i Sl 
hin English sufficient! f bius 
dae i ciently recently as to be representati 
m cde processes, The native speaker eu Me RR a 
prelixing un- di s the meaning of most adjectives ean be d ds 
nouns b and that most adjectives will permit the formati Mu) 
VOUS onec ormation of abstract 
But the distincti 
Sau i Hae productive and nonproductive is by no mean 
Ng! . € first place, there : ; Y 
sociolinsdiste ki + rst e, re are severe constrai 
An i Acer inhibit any individual's freedom to aie M E ds 
eiie Sr d there are linguistic constraints. These Red 
eb us ; asner invited his child to invent a word for 19100 "s is 
kp de a Would have been suggested in view of the rarity of | " 
TEREE Dice ine have been unthinkable. lena 
l nst syntagmatic. A ‘machi i : 
mishi be lexics hoed; achine for transpor: i" 
: e d en piis as a dodo-car but not asa car-dodo; the See hi 
busted. if be dodofree or dodoless (‘This part of Arkansas is e) 
hago i MA Ld eie Mo Piin constraints inhibit untall E 
$ cnowledge), or care, i 
existence ofz wieage), carefreedom (des 
We do aot hi i 2 iis Freedom). Thirdly, there are pean d ds 
I o eg (beside doorknob) because doors do not have ler S 
normal for chair: oia (beside armchair) for the opposite reason: that iu 
Obviously - o ave legs (though many are designed without le S). iu 
Sunt ee are a primary bar to fexiclicstion but 
: as simple as it ma ; 
rem beside a € y seem. We have no ^ 
Bas mue js ue ae that is hardly because there is ‘no Ma d 
uistic and a pragmatic viewpoi E. 
dnd satih apa viewpoint, snow-cream i i 
EN saut as ice-cream; there are indeed ftufty varieties ori aan 
Ge cna than ice. Given the social urge to make a articular 
And i calization can be seen as operating to so en ane 
tees Hoe the real-world constraints of pragmatics. ee d 
Sel f Hs à agmatics. 
s In word-formation no simple parallel to the use and non-use 


of S . 
g 
1e starred form in rammar. At est, we may assign a star to forms that 


* 
P kn [on phonological grounds] 
u NE : 
grace-dis [on syntagmatic grounds: dis- can only prefix] 


*emptyless [ons i 
emantic and grammati ° 
added to adjectives] grammatical grounds: -/ess cannot be 


*thinkledge — [-Jedge is obsolete] 


i 
| 
jT 
iet] 
ids 
a 
ne 
j| 
d a 
l 
re 91 
BAT bu 
meee T 


Note 


1.14 
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ords which for one reason or another 


We can then distinguish these from w Ve n e: 


f i : course of using, 
are very unlikely to be formed in the course of using 
familiar and currently active: 


(*)doorleg [pragmatically excluded in present world] 
(*)meep [a possible but unused word] " 
*)snow-cream [a possible but unuscd compoun TT 
Oana [unused perhaps because MEA ees PE 
i i ecause psychological a: s 
*)psychophilatelic [unused because psyche 
peus have not called for lexicalization] 


ini have items that are in actual use like motel, Kesereonh ed T" 

oec of an asterisk can only mean us A Bad ui: pde 
id i ihe i ications of the unstarred s 

mei De ien Du E D ener ourselves on this eir 
that we are invite | s idiosyncrasies of lexicalization and the pen a 
Du ied » responSé, the stars and parenthesized aster isks ae 
Wm mein tah degrees of improbability as to the form that new 

ittle 


may take. 


a] Certain processes ff M r ri ivity riain periods, eg: mint in the 
f productivity at ce! e 

in p ses and affixes have spurts o : d e ai h 

bn (as in cattlegate. oilgate Muldergate, but all modelled on Watergate), folowing e 

1960s, -gate (as t A f h 


: : 
hite House crisis in the 1970s; cf App 1.76 Others are especially productive in certain 
w » € 


activities: eg initialisms in Civ d tr n i in computer science, etc Even a 
tivit g initialis i il administration, acronyms in lu 


lorma ffi e- (X 0 to restricted use, as in senter cehood. 
dormant affix lik: hood can come into restricte se, e jn sentencen 
ibi T à n ne 5 PM 
$ j Third International Dictionary, 
in the dozen years following the publication of the 1961 Third Internationa 
Merriam in the doz 


unding. 
bout two-fifths of these by affixation, about three-fifths by compo 
al 


therefore, the ordinary user of English 


ienti nga 

is neither a poet nor an experimental scientist must be e ipaa 

Me Maie Je in word-formation - whereas in grammar he oo 

See oi He must construct new sentences: he need no hiis 

dpa HS cla s himself open to criticism when he does so, a" : gà 

bein ee Sf lanus use most open to Pn peace idm E 

Bx ation is of no practical c 

does not mean that word-formation 1S o. 


the ordinar y user of the language If we are only rarely called on to construct 


, We are prone to analyse them and are inclined to expect that complex 
words 


asi This is indeed 
i ] number of basic ones. 
i osed of a relatively smal Sad S Qe 
pe nest in which we seem to regard words Sman oe i ond 
wanes egard phrases and clauses. That is not to say n a NI crine 
ordeo e self-explanatory. We cannot from their names pda 
oe ea r a blackbird, but once we have ie saan asa 
AERE i so called: the wo 
erstand why they are i ) awh 
e ^ s when we know the meaning of ie ae nod 
aaa Jordiihéss they make sense in dace to P ue pens Hber 
H à i anings of selfish ! 

i ave predicted the mean iA d 
we m t Hehe it is likely that a sound [ce dd eus 
Specificity end idiosyncrasy of erue d Vd es i A rdle, 

tordi analogy 
doctorly and doctorliness y done 
Wi ie peer that literary theory in the 1980s gave some 


From the viewpoint of productivity, 


writerly and readerly (adjectives). 


Note 
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The phenomenon of ‘popular’ (or ‘folk’) et 
person's concern for analysability, For example, salt-cellar seems a clear 
example of an attempt to make sense of the word salier, adopted from the 
French. Even though its meaning was known, the opaqueness of the form 
scems to have led toa reasoning something like this: "The object isa container 
for salt; a cellar is a place for storing things, so this must be what people 
mean when thcy use this strange word “salier”; the thing is a salt-cellar." 

With the inevitable changes in language over time (eg the phonological 
change that now distinguishes holy from the first part o holiday), analysability 
of long-established words is reduced. If the language has adopted large 
numbers of words from other languages (as English has from French, Latin, 
and Greek), analysability is further impaired. Compare the English rhinoceros 
with German Nashorn “nose-horn’, or the English rhododendron with German 
Alpenrose. Nonetheless, our propensity to analyse en 
interpret recurrent parts of words even wherc other p 

recognizable as meaningful. Thus in: 


ymology testifies to the ordinary 


ables us to recognize and 
arts are not in themselves 


intermittent 


we can link the first part with international, interaction, etc, and the -ent is 
recognizable as a possible adjective marker as in different, innocent, prurient, 
even if -mit(t)- remains totally opaque (since of course there is no reason why 


the ordinary user of English should connect this with the first syllable in 
mission or missive). So also with: 


disparity 


the negative force of dis- and the largely abstr 


act noun marker -ity can be 
recognized even if -par- remains opaque. With: 


bishopric 


we of course see a connection with bishop even though the suffix -rie is 
obsolete. In some instances like knowledge (the suffix of which again is 
obsolete), it is the spelling alone that permits partial analysis. The word 
gumption is marked as a probably abstract noun by its ending; postpone and 
precede link up with other post- and pre- words such that both their meaning 
and pattern of distribution are recognizable though -pone and -cede are 
isolates (divorced from position and -cession respectively). 

We may conclude these considerations of le 
by recalling what we have said about the degre 
predictable in form, with meanings that are recoverable (cf App 1.107). It 
will have emerged from the examples discus 


sed that, rather than speak of 
interpretability, it is more relevant to look at a formation from the viewpoint 


of motivatedness. When we become acquainted with a new word, we can 
often judge it, with hindsight as it were, as obviously well-motivated in its 
formation: workaholic is an example. But sometimes the motivation may 
seem entirely opaque, and googol is an example. There are more formations 


of the former kind than of the latter, no doubt fortunately, since they carry 
an in-built mnemonic as to their meaning. 


xicalization and productivity 
e to which new formations are 


The degree to which, independently of foreign | 


anguage knowledge, the native speaker of 
English is able to analyse words and word 


-constituents of ultimately cognate form, is uncertain 


Key to Exercises 
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UNIT 39 


39.1 

2 It’s cold. 

3 It’s windy. 

4 |tssunny/fine. or It’s a nice 
day. 

5 It’s snowing. 

6 It's cloudy. 


39.2 

2 lts/Itis 
3 (site 

4 isit... its / it is 
5 |t's / It is 

6 Isit 

7 isit 

8 It's / It is 

9 |t's / It is 


39.3 

2 How faris it from the hotel to 
the beach? 

3 How far is it from New York 
to Washington? 

4 How faris it from your house 
to the airport? 


39.4 

3 lt @ iit 

ANE con the 7 lt... there 
5 There 8 It 

39.5 


2 It’s nice to see you again. 

3 It's impossible to work here. 

4 It’s easy to make friends. 

5 It’s interesting to visit different 
places. 

6 It's dangerous to go out alone 


UNIT 40 

40.1 

PNIS 5 will 
3 can 6 was 
4 has 

40.2 

2 'mnot 5 isnt 
3 weren't 6 hasnt 
4 havent 

40.3 

3 doesnt 6 does 
4 do 7 dont 
5 did 8 didnt 
40.4 


Example answers: 
2 llike sport, but my sister 
doesn't. 


3 | don't eat meat, but Jessica 
does. 

4 l'm American, but my 
husband isn't. 

5 | haven't been to Japan, but 
Jessica has. 


40.5 

2 wasnt 7 has 
3 are 8 do 

4 has 9 hasn't 
5 cant 10 will 
6 did 11 might 
40.6 


2 Yes have. or No, | haven't. 
3 Yes|do. or Noi dont. 

4 Yes, itis. or No, it isnt. 

5 Yes,lam. or No, I'm not. 
6 Yes,|do. or No,| don't. 

7 Yes, i will. or No, | wont. 
8 Yes,| have. or No,| havent. 
9 Yes,| did. or No,| didnt. 
10 Yes, | was. or No, I wasnt. 


UNIT 41 


41.1 

2 Doyou? 

3 Didn't you? 
4 Doesnt she? 
5 Dol? 

6 Did she? 


41.2 

3 Haveyou? 8 Aren't you? 
4 Cant she? 9 Did you? 
5 Were you? 10 Does she? 
6 Didn't you? 11 Won't you? 
7 \|s there? 12 Isn't it? 
41.3 

2 arentthey — 5 don't you 
3 wasntshe 6 doesn't he 
4 haven't you 7 won't you 


41.4 


2 are you 6 didnt she 
3 isn't she 7 wasit 

4 cant you 8 doesnt she 
5 doyou 9 will you 
UNIT 42 

42.1 

2 either 5 either 

3 too 6 either 

4 too 7 too 


42.2 

So am |. 

So have I. 

So dol. 

So will |. 

So was |. 
Neither can l. 
Neither did |. 
Neither have |. 
10 Neither am |. 
11 Neither do |. 


42.3 

1 Soaml. 

2 wenk o ene 

3 Neither aml. or lam. 
4 Sodol. or | dont. 

5 Neither dol. or Ido. 
6 
7 
8 


ej fee ~IO GTA ON 


So did I. or I didn't. 
Neither have |. or Ihave. 
Neither dol. or |do. 
SES oram Mora TRE D 
10 Neither have |. or | have. 
11 Neither didi. or I did. 
12 Sodol. or | don't. 


UNIT 43 


43.1 

2 They aren't / They're not 
married. 

3 | haven't had dinner. 

4 It isn't cold today. 

5 We wont be late. 

6 You shouldnt go. 


43.2 

2 | don't like cheese. 

3 They didn't understand. 

4 He doesnt live here. 

5 Dont go away! 

6 | didn't do the shopping. 
43.3 

2 They havent arrived. 

3 | didn’t go to the bank. 
4 He doesn't speak German. 
5 We weren't angry. 

6 He wont be pleased. 
7 Dont call me tonight. 
8 It didn't rain yesterday. 
9 |couldn't hear them. 
0 | don’t believe you. 


43.4 

2 'mnot / am not 
5) cin 

4 doesnt 

5 isnt/ s not 


as 
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5 ors s D M M implies peopie ANG p ullar} 
D! yc ustic r OT n exar are people a d popu H 

t p: Cc comm: Xa les i 
nd a matter for psycholinguistic resca ch. $ ; : Pian 


Gransynit and (ransymission; (pre)ced and (pro)cession; (con)demin 
; (procede (pro)eession; ( 

* t re e v), and reCapphy). Despite its speling, a cupboard does not concern 

jee 1 


is bey estion is that 
i es: fkabad/. What js beyond ques 
ecd i other than bnglish, aud that 


rly well assimilated by English 
an aversion to ‘hybrid’ formations 
appropriate foreign-derived 
ybrids occur: After, 


and comipanian) re 
cups and boards, and it does hal aU d p 
most of the affixes in productive use are u tinia m ibus 
these adopted and neo-classical constituents can i de n 
speakers as a whole. This extends even to some me e e 
like *workious beside ddhariaus, Compare our ha ui E HN Du i 
E NE ata tive (i fs over which there was a1 one TUe 
Miu e KR m n up: suegra speedometer. 
strong protest, we may mention amores, Ouren cr. N 


ividual creativity KINE SERENA 
P from what we have been saying that we must exercise ciat 
o a 


€ spe ik f ules 1 word-formatio diosyncrasies of 
f on. The i Jiosyn e 
when wi o M Y 
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formations of this kind are often preceded by an explicit indication of the 
coinage to come (which may simultaneously function as an apology for thus 
interfering with the implicitly-held finite state of the lexicon): ‘what one 
might call", ‘and T shall refer to this as’. The commonest process of word- 
formation of this kind is compounding (cf App 1.57//). If we imagine a 
scientist describing a condition arising through weightlessness that may 
resemble the effect of alcohol, he may say ‘TP shall call this space-inebriatiom. 
An international gathering discusses a special form of radio communication 
between ships or between ships and ports, and starts referring to this as sea- 
speak. Or compounding may coincide with abbreviation: a conference on 
communication between divers in off-shore oil exploration may speak of 
Subeom (for submarine communication’), and the scientist who has coined 
space-inebriation may rapidly turn this into S7 once he is assured that this will 
be understood by his audience. In the 1970s, mediagenic was used in a US 
journal to describe the qualities required of a presidential aide. It connoted 


broadly ‘likely to promote good rclations with press, radio, and TV’, and it 
was obviously a blend involving the established photogenic, On the other 
hand, when a scientist at about the same time coined the term supragenic, the 


the edictive and permissive 1m lications hat the notie of ‘rules conveys 
P p p ns tha n nc 
are involved rather in describing an accretion of 


anz p T u words remove 
lexic lization and the inherent rest aint upon making up new 8 
ralizations about them to show 


In word-formation study we i 
individual historical events and making gene 


MO atterning that exists. tins second part was the adjectival form of the noun gene, and the formation 
/ | Mee cane S the largely Louie D the individual referred to heredity above the level of the gene. It hardly necds to be said 
Ds in the word-formation process. These are of two broa . that the vast majority of such new formations remain uninstitutionalized 
Fa in here no semantic lexicalization is required, but attempts at lexicalization. 
; irst, there are cases where. n ; e base 
SOAM Hen some formal reorganization which leaves the E TT of Note — Although commercial brand names (like the names of places and persons) are obviously beyond 
i m. | 2 d. This is preeminently true of nominalizations. : , the scope of this Appendix (except where they achieve currency as common nouns; cf App 1.53). 
NU ünehange i be able to punish whoever scribbled this foul message , it should be noted that they display vigorous creativity, involving several of the processes to be 
| an ‘ saying We ought to be studied below (especially perhaps combining-forms, blending, and the use of neo-classical 
D j { we might say: hould be punished e nie these are amea Hi ie markets, they bear witness to the 
il s PH ig “ essage shou. * widespread use o! ese processes and affixes in other anguages, 
oF The serite oie Dl mesage ta se 
if: The scribbling iving "They borrowed my typewriter', one may venture L16 Thetwo broad areas of individual creativity distinguished in App L15 differ 
qm te : Again, instead of saying T ey not only linguistically (in the forms and types of word-formation concerned) 
i i upon a nonce-formation as in: but in situational context. [B] implies a rather formal, serious, intellectual, or 
di p They left me typewriterless. at any rate utilitarian setting. By contrast, [A] implies a rather informal, 
M Byer y : an ‘without pennies’ but lexicalizes familiar, light-hearted setting. There seem indeed to be notable socio- 
a (Contrast penniless ree ars able resources’.) Other affixes (cf linguistic correlates to the degrees of individual lexical creativity, such that 
i at ‘destitute, without money or a ie include un-, dis-, -ful, -ize, -able on either side ofa large conventional mass of people (on whom the constraints 
(n i at App I.13) that can also be use und ble?’ beside the simpler drip-dry), against creativity are most strongly felt), there are two arcas in which such 
MU 1 (s this shirt drippable-dry|drip-« joa) ‘none, -ness, adjectival -ish and -y creativity is relatively frequent. On the one side, there is the world of new 
UN uU pseudo-, mini- (1 only want à mini- euet Süd several devices to form technology, learning, and research, where the coining of new terminology is 


(both especially in the sense *som 


-0; of. 1.77. 
diminutives and the like, such as -/et, -y, and «esp AustralE> -o; cf App 


almost endemic, and to a certain degree essential: eg: magler (from ‘magnetic 
i i ith similar 
ther without affix with sim 


levitation’) in transport research; paracharmonium and psi particle in charm- 


hh ma t qu We may convert one part of M art 'envelope these letters now’), or theory physics. On the other side, there is the exuberance of slang talk 
a Ss freedom, especially nouns Auto à few minutes’). We do not mean to imply between familiar (and especially young) friends: /ech ['to lust after], knee- 
i (DRM verbs to nouns (‘I'll have a sit for a e E rical fact be getting used for the Jerk [one who acts automatically'], bird farm [aircraft carrier’), mind-blowing 
eh that any given example would in actual histori concerned the formation or l'overwhelming'], trendy (‘fashionable’). Many such lexicalizations are 

a "first time, but rather that so far as fhezuser 1y phrasal: freak out [‘to undergo intense experience], do (one's) thing ['to follow 


conversion was his own. personal inclinations'] get it together ['to organize oneself], spaced out 


[‘drugged’]. They include rather formal examples, such as in the context of 


A MET t 
Secondly, as we saw in App L7, there is the limited freedom to create 
[B] Secondly, l'as regards"). The willingness to be unconventional is sharply illustrated by 


icalizati i ical need 
ew formations in order to satisfy by lexicalization a PN bs 
which may be as ad hoc and temporary as the formation concerned. 


| ` 


Note 


I.17 
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the habit of splitting words in very familiar speech so as to insert (usually 
taboo) asseveratives: absoballylutely; cf App 1.76 Note [c]. 

But in the last analysis, individual creativity depends less on the social 
context than on the particular individual. We vary enormously in our desire 
(and in our ability) to be lexically innovative. 


[a] To a modest degree, creativity is going on continually, sometimes acknowledged, sometimes 
unnoticed. In a recent book on literary history, the author apologized for coining the word 
canonical in the sense of ‘relating to the (authorial) canon’, It is noteworthy that he did not 
apologize (nor did he need to) for the ways in which he then proceeded to use it, These uses 
included: canonical research "research. towards identifying the canon’, canonical arguments 
‘arguments about the extent of the canon’, canonical plays ‘plays that are recognized to be within 
the canon’. 
[b] Though constraints on deviation from norms in phonology, grammar, and style are 
acknowledged in the form of public rebuke and ridicule, this is nowhere more pointed than in 
cases of excessive lexical neologism. An American statesman was severely criticized in both the 
American and British press in 1981 for what was thought an unacceptable degree of conversion 
(cf App L43f/), and The Guardian even devoted a leader to satirizing his usage. This included: 
*He techniqued a new way to vocabulary his thoughts so as to uncertain anybody listening.’ 
[c] Our ability to operate correspondences between agential nouns in -er and abstract nouns in 
-ing from verbs, to make adverbs by adding -Iy to adjectives (or, esp in AmE, -wise to nouns), to 
make ordinals by adding -th to cardinal numerals (even abstract ones as with ‘to the nth degree’) 
obviously resembles our comparable ability to make grammatical inflections like plural and 
past. For this reason, some theorists would regard such phenomena as being outside word- 
formation and as being rather a part of inflectional grammar. They would sec a parallel between 
the ‘formation’ of the noun driver from drive and the ‘formation’ of the adjective carefid from 
carefully in: 
She drives carefully. 
^ She is a careful driver. 
Such a theoretical stance has far-reaching implications. For instance, just as medical in the 
phrase ‘a medical student’ is a nonpredicable adjective formed by derivation with the suffix -al, 
some would argue that physics in *a physics student is a nonpredicable adjective formed by 
conversion. One might adduce as parallels such informal adverbial uses of adjective forms as in 
"Drive slow" (cf App 1.46 Note). The controversial concept of a ‘zero’ suffix (cf App 1.43 Note [a]) 
reflects just such an attempt to see conversion as parallel to the use of affixes such as -al and -/y. 
[d] In connection with forms like absoballylutely, it is worth pointing out that the interposed 
intensifier in Eliza Doolittle's famous exclamation ‘Not bloody likely’ in Shaw's Pygmalion is in 
effect a similar phenomenon. It was not the /ikeliness that she was asseverating but the ‘not- 
likeliness ; cf: not in any way likely; the intensifier was inserted, however, before the stressed 
syllable in the same way as explained in App. I.76 Note [c]. The informal Not likely! is a further 
instance of a phrase having the status of a single lexical item; of App 1.12 Note. 


commonly 


Spelling and hyphenation 
When suffixes are added to a base, spelling changes may occur, many of them 
parallel to those involved in inflection (cf 3.7ff, 5.11, 7.79). Thus: 


y ~ i: friendly ~ friendliness, happy ~ happily (of 7.46f, 7.80f, APP 1.41) 

doubling: red ~ reddish (cf also -c ~ -ck-: panic ~ panicky) 

-e loss: cause ~ causation 

simplification: full ~ fully (= full + ly) 
There are also foreign-derived assimilations in-/im-/il-/ir-, con-/com-|col-; cf 
App 1.21. Although affixes are normally joined to bases without hyphens, 
hyphens may be used where the formation seems relatively unestablished ; 
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where the affix (such as -wise, non-, post-) seems to be somewhat word-like 
(construction-wise, ultra-reactionary); in new formations with such prefixes as 
co~, de-, re-; or ~ especially in BrE - to prevent a double occurrence of a vowel 
(re-emphasize); cf App III.3ff. 

With compounds, the constituents are often written as separate words 
when the collocation seems relatively unestablished: 


(He has some) 'writing paper. 
As the sequence of items becomes more established, it may be hyphenated 
(especially in BrE) as an intermediate stage before being written solid: 
tax-exemption 
bloodtest 
Where the first constituent is a combining form, however (cf App 1.66) 
hyphenation is the first step (again especially in BrE) rather than the second, 


since there is no stage at which the first component can be written as a 
separate word (but see Note): 


(Her interests are more) lexico-semantic. 


Hyphenation is used also to mark sequences as ad hoc ‘compounds’ for 
typographical clarity (cf App IIL4). There was an example of this in App L4, 
a silent-film star. So also, beside ‘He collects foreign stamps’: 


He is a foreign-stamp collector. 
to distinguish this from a foreign collector of stamps; again, 
his higher-than-average wages 


but ‘His wages were higher than average’. Idioms are often hyphenated 
irrespective of their position in a sentence. Thus not only ‘a root-and-branch 
revision’, but ‘The revision will be quite root-and-branch’. Hyphens are used 
for clarity where a sequence becomes the base for suffixation. Thus, while we 
may write without hyphens: $ l 


She has short sight. 
He is colour blind. 
They are both old maids. 


hyphens are preferred in: 


She is short-sighted. 
He is affected by colour-blindness. 
They are rather o/d-maidish. 


Prefixation raises a different problem, since with new formations or ill- 
established ones the prefix would itself be hyphenated; and (except in 
premodifying phrases like higher-than-average wages) we avoid introducing 
more than one hyphen into a compound. Thus when we prefix ex- in: 


He is an army officer. 
we have, despite the implication of incorrect constitution, 


He is an ex-army officer. 


Note 
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rather than a sequence of hyphens as in ‘an ex-army-officer’, The elements 


non-, tice-, mini- and a few others are sometimes written as separate words: 


‘the new rice consul’. 


Relations between phrase and complex word 

We have noted earlier that we treat the formation of phrasal verbs, complex 
es of word sequence, as a grammatical phenome- 
App 1.12 Note). 
0, the uncertain 


prepositions, and other typ 
non, and therefore as falling outside word-Formation (¢/ 
Informal spellings like alright for all right, gonna for going t 
division of in so far and in as much, the choice between instead of him and in 


his stead indicate the gradience that exists between words and phrases. When 
a phrasal verb is converted to another part of speech, the particle is sometimes 


treated like a prefix (cf: income ‘earnings’): 


Their outspread arms... 


His behaviour put her off. [‘disconcerted’, <informal)] 
She felt rather offput at his behaviour. (BrE, very informal? 


She found his behaviour offputting. 
os are taking in more students this year. 


nd spread out their arms. 


Our intake will be four thousand. 


Money is not flowing in fast enough ; 
inflow was better last year. 


The rain poured down for hours, 
and this downpour delayed us. 


In other cases, the particle is treated like a suffix: 


The plane took off at noon. 
Take-off was at noon. 


Phrases also readily become complex words with suffixation: 


The window was unget-at-able. (informal? 


The shirt will drip dry. 
The shirt is drip-dryable. (BrE, informal? 


i could not get at the window. 


In such cases the suffix can be used as though it were an infix: 


The window was ungettable-at. (informal and ‘nonce’) 
The shirt is drippable-dry. <BrE> 


I was merely passing by. 
I was merely a passer-by. 


The ‘infix’ of passer-by is paralleled in grammar by such plurals as consuls-general (and indeed 
the plural of passer-by itself: passers-by) and the alternative pattern unget-at-able by ‘group 
genitives’ like a man of honour's influence, Elizabeth the Second's heir. The overlap of word and 
phrase can be further seen in ordinals like ‘one hundred and sixty-seventh’ and the pscudo- 


coordinations in try and come, come and see (cf 13.98), where there is resistance to separate 


inflection (*tried and came; ?ís coming and seeing). Yet occasional (presumably accidental) 


utterances like ‘He must do as he see fits’ are heard in conversation. Uncase and vacillation seem 
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to lie behind the Goki à , 
rd i the (jokingly nonstandard) agential nouns as in ‘Will you wash up? Pm sure ‘re 
a good washer-upper' ; cf also usher-inner, walker-onuner, S ULE YOU Fre 


Hirai us consequences of word-formation 
ed he Pru description that follows, attention will be drawn to points of 
ess and pronunciation associ: i i i 
ssociated w i ar t S t 
e a ith particular affixes and processes. A 


‘photograph /'Iootogra:lf/ 
photo'graphic / fauta'griefik/ 
pho'tography /fa'tografi/ 


penta the considerable Stress variation (with consequent differences of 

Ce that accompanies the use of originally foreign affixes 
: 3). But vowel values can alter eve re s i 

Vli A i alter even where the stress remains 


‘nation /ner-/ 
‘national /ne-/ 


Prefixes and suffixes are usuall 1 i i 
“fixes à ally unstressed in relation t antica 
weightier parts of words (c/ App II.3//), but: ONERE 


[A] a few suffixes (eg: -'ette) assume primary stress; and 
[B] prefixes have secondary stress if: 
i4 they are disyllabic (eg: inter-), or 
ii] the base begins with an unstressed 
[ii ! a sed syllable (eg: unattractive 
[iii] they are ‘new’ uses of ‘old’ items (eg: pre-, Bus HMM 


V ies draw attention to individual exceptions, but one general exception 
ay be noted here. While many verbs have primary stress on the stem, as in: 


She con'trasted her childhood with his. 


the stress is moved on to the prefix wh i i 
se te prefix when they are converted into nouns (cf 


ei ] RA 
There is a ‘contrast in meaning in the two uses of painter. 


ee bins ee characteristically shift the stress to the first 
uent where the corresponding phrase or cl: é im: 
erent gp clause has the primary stress 


The sun is 'rising. 
The sunrise is... 
This black 'bird [phrase] is a ‘black bird. [compound ; cf App I.7] 


Affixation 


Akhongh for ease of access to the information we shall present each set of 
; resin alphabetical order, it should be noted that this obscures two 
important points. The first is that, within each set, it is usual that some affixes 
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z: pp 
; E Because of the possibility of confusion with negative in-, the nonproductive in- of inflammable 
A ; EE r second is that there fe] p y n | l 
a A have far more frequent productive use than others. The si " id witli (ef: ingredient) ends now to be avoided and this word is inereasinply replaced by flammable, with 
62 are often significant relations between allixes: especially antonymy, as a negative non-flammable. The following press report (hserrer, 9 July 1978) illustrates how 
wi Q i B ; 
NM F -le. easily the terms are confounded: ‘BR switched from highly flanunable to inflammable but slow- 
pre- and post-, -ful and -/ess. . er : i : 1 l / i 
Ok uS lati between competing and contrasting affixes can be smouldering material... They rightly discarded the highly flemmahle materials and went for 
BAI ran broad semantic categories as the basis of those which were norJlupinable with a low combustion point.” The writer appears to be using 
better understood, we shall use ee i f the inevitable disadvan- non-flammable and inflammable as synonymous. 
. H p = Ñ Li ^ d m n à 
presentation, offsetting by means of SLOSS Rs eae : The semantic basis [d] The assimilation variants of im- are to some extent paralleled with w- (eg :[am'plezont]) and 
tages of this approach in oversimplifying the description. The sema istinct other affixes, but with un- and most others, these variants are not established in such a way as to 
CE at items having a single form (eg: un-, or sub-) but distinc be reflected in spelling. 
means, of course, that items having E deos ici 
s ^ 1 natical functions will be given two or more separate entries. le] Un- often confers lexicalized acceptability on à participial or other deverbal adjective form: 
ee vas Hoe ductive use will be dealt with (subject to the contrast *a heeded problem with an unheeded problem, *a speakuble condition with an unspeakable 
Only the chief affixes in pro uc M ^ to time it will be convenient condition. As compared with clausal Negation, an un- item tends to connote "frustrating the 
words of caution in App 1.13/), but from time to ti Dd Where the Potential of the base’; eg: , 
to make notes of comparison with rarer or nonproductive items, V dcus The building [ Va occupied. 
item normally carries secondary or primary stress, the head form is marke BY wis uivcenpied, 
ups vg: NON-, 'MINI-), and exceptions are noted in the main body of [f]. Non-person illustrates a pejorative and ironic type of noun-formation which has shown some 
accordingly (s: pa Gn is Riy here it is thought necessary. productivity in recent years. The meaning here is ‘a person who is not (ie does not count as) a 
the entry. Pronunciation is given w person’, ‘a person of no consequence’; cf'also non-erent. 
5 ? above have negative implications: notably, the reversative 
n . asion be detached to [g] Other prefixes apart from those a g ici 
Note — Though most prefixes cannot occur as independent words, they canon ocasio prefixes discussed below (ef App 1.22), and the prefixes of opposition, anti- and counter-, discussed 
permit coordination, as in pre- and post-hysterectomy; of 13.85, in App 1.25. 
P Reversative or privative prefixes 
n Prefixation L22 DE- (/di:/) [i] ‘reversing the action’, combines fairly freely with (especially 
* : denominal) verbs and deverbal nouns; eg: decentralize, defrost, desegregate, 
m Negative prefixes “lacking in’, ‘lack of’, combines de-escalate, denationalization; . 
RIS 1.21  A-(/ei or /æ/), an- (especially before vowels), E is found in somè [ii] ‘depriving of’, combines fairly freely with verbs and deverbal nouns 
with adjectives, as in amoral, asexual, anhydrous, an 3 1S icon. Some (eg: decapitate, deforestation), including one or two items already connoting 
MAG nouns (eg: anarchy). Chiefly used in learned and saem : n pir deprivation (eg: denude, defraud). 
» BORN, 3 s m À : : r $ : r 
RTE RAAE items have the main stress on the prefix: ‘anarchy, ‘atheist [ey DIS- (cf App 1.21) [i] ‘reversing the action’, combines fairly freely with verbs; 
Us ur j fee] NEN eg: disconnect, disinfect, disown: in some cases with privative force, as in 
ay , H wi ^ i s 
K i Dis- (cf App 1.22) ‘not’, ‘the converse of", combines with open-c ei e dishearten, dispossess; 
P ata including verbs: eg: disobey, disloyal(ly), disorder (n), disuse (n), disunity, [ii] ‘lacking’, combines limitedly with denominal adjectives; eg: disinter- 
P i i discontent (n). ‘not’, ‘the ested; discoloured (also verb discolour) refers to unwelcome change of 
POM IN- (and variants 1L- before /I/, M- before labials, 1R- before /r/) ‘not’, du colour. 
MEIN converse of’, combines with adjectives of French and Latin origin, and 1 UN- (cf App 1.21) [i] ‘reversing the action’, combines fairly freely with verbs; 
Poe less common than un-; eg: incomplete. Cf'also the noun inattention. a eg: undo, untie, unzip, unpack, unwrap; 
a NON- ‘not’, combines (usually hyphenated) with nouns, adjectives, and open [ii] ‘depriving of’, ‘releasing from’, ‘degrading’, combines limitedly with 
VUE l n " Inn n . 
EUM 1 class adverbs: eg: non-smoker; non-perishable; non-trivially. ith nouns, turning them into verbs; thus unseat, unhorse, unmask, unman. 
n Un- ‘not’, ‘the converse of’ (but cf App 1.22), combines fairly freely wi 
, ‘ , í ; ; 
adjectives and participles; eg: unfair, unwise, unforgettable; unassuming, Note Both de- (pronounced dày) and dis- occur also in words that already had the prefixes when 
i A J d adopted into English; in such cases they frequently have no meaning analysable by ordinary 
A unexpected, ] users of English. Eg: depend, discern. 
AA P r ically i icalization 
H i ductive, and it typically involves less lexica 
A e - is by far the most pro : F 4 
p 1 Pap e ues With adjectives, un- can usually replace in- or dis- for ad hoc ip fh Pejorative prefixes 
5 A a e : d i D sable. a [4 ? , : . wo ] ' 
"n 1 with semantic consequences. Thus unrepairable, unreplaceable, Spin SU acai n L23 MAL- ‘badly’, ‘bad’, combines with verbs, participles, adjectives, and abstract 
Ü Ry A Pa oaea tAn Dre o, irreplaceable, MEE ES: 
Un and more literally related to the respective bases than irreparable, irreplace 


Converse replacement is not usually possible (*infaithful, *dishappy; of App 1.14 Note). it is 


and its variants have either no direct 


ati icalizati ith in 
noteworthy that several negative lexicalizations wit! eal 


1 irm, infi y f ne 
relation to the nonnegative base (infirm ~ firm, infamous famous) or no nonneg 
*opt, *ert). Cfalso *couth. . i . T Riva bets 
ioe dien from un- in frequently expressing a binary contrast d Ae cR ah 
than the opposite end of a scale: eg: non-scientific (?*rather non-scientific) as distinc 
unscientific; non-American beside unAmerican. 


nouns; eg: maltreat, malformed, malodorous, malfunction, malnutrition. 

MIS- ‘wrongly’, ‘astray’, combines with verbs, participles, and abstract nouns: 
eg: miscalculate, mishear, misfire, misinform, misleading); misconduct (n). 
PSEUDO- ‘false’, ‘imitation’, combines freely with nouns and adjectives, eg: 
pseudo-Christianity, pseudo-classicism, pseudo-intellectual (n or adj); pseudo- 

Scientific, 


Note 
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[a] Verbs prefixed by mal- and mis- tend to be gradable; ef ‘He very much miscalculated the 
time required’ beside *?He very much calculated . . ." 

Ib] Both in form and in degree of independent lexical meaning, pseudo- resembles the combining 
forms (cf App 1.66), as is further suggested by the existence of the informal abbreviation pseud 


(BrE). c£ App 1.74. 
fe] For other prefixes with pejorative overtones, sec NON- (App 1.21 Note (f: ARCH-. OVER-. 
UNDER-, and HYPER- (App 1.24). 


Prefixes of degree or size 

ARCH- ‘supreme’, ‘most’, combines freely with nouns, chiefly with human 
reference (eg archduke, archbishop), and usually with pejorative effect (eg: 
arch-cnemy, arch-fascist, arch hypocrite); note the hyphens with these 
relatively ad hoc items; archangel is an isolated case, with pronunciation 
[a:k/ and normally with the prefix stressed. 

co- ‘joint(ly)’, ‘on equal footing’, combines freely with nouns and verbs: co- 
education, co-heir, co-pilot; co-religionist, cohabit, cooperate (also co-operate 
BrE), co-opt, coordinate, coexist. In some nouns, the prefix is stressed: 'co- 
driver. 

HYPER- ‘extreme’ (sometimes pejorative, too), combines Ireely with 
adjectives: hypersensitive, hypercritical, hyperactive. 

'MINI- ‘little’, combines freely (and especially informally) with nouns: mini- 
market, mini-skirt, mini-cab; a rather contrived contrast is possible with 
'maxi- ‘large’ (maxi-length) and less commonly 'midi- ‘medium’. In ad hoc 
collocations, the stress is often on the base: "They started a mini(-) factory.” 

OUT- (cf App 1.26) ‘surpassing’, combines freely with nouns and intransitive 
verbs to form transitive verbs: outnumber, outclass, outdistance, outgrow, 


outrun, outlive. 

OVER- ‘excessive’ (hence pejorative), combines freely with verbs and 
adjectives; overeat, overestimate, overreact, overplay, oversimplify, overwork ; 
overconfident, overdressed. In more locative senses, ‘from above’, it 
combines fairly freely with verbs (overflow, overshadow); cf App 1.26 Note 
{b]. 

SUB- ‘below’ (but cf also App 1.26 Notes [a] and [b], combines with 
adjectives: subconscious, subnormal. 

SUPER- ‘more than’, ‘very special’ (but cfalso App 1.26), combines freely with 
adjectives (eg: supernatural, supersensitive) and nouns (with prefix stressed, 
‘supermarket, ‘superman, etc); ‘on top’, ‘hierarchically superior’, combines 
less freely with verbs (super-impose) and nouns ('superstructure). 

'SUR- ‘over and above’, combines with nouns and takes the stress: 'surcharge, 
‘surtax. 

ULTRA- ‘extreme’, ‘beyond’, combines freely with adjectives (hyperboles like 
ultra-modern, ultra-conservative ; technical items like ultrasonic, ultraviolet); 
and with nouns in technical usage, sometimes with the prefix stressed 
(ultramicroscopic, ‘ultrasound, ultracentrifuge). 

UNDER- (cf App 1.26 Note [b]) ‘too little’, combines freely with verbs and -ed 
participles (undercharge, underestimate, underplay; underprivileged, under- 
provided), and corresponding nouns (underprovision); with the meaning 
‘subordinate’, it combines less commonly with nouns (eg: undermanager). 


Note [a] Several of these prefixes were already incorporated into words before they were adopted and 
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in such cases they are frequently un 
ultramarine, ctc), as is sometimes show 
(sulperfluous, hy'perhol 
lb] Supervisor and orci 


analysable semantically (superficial, surrey subject. 


n by stressing that ignores the structure of the prefix 


r seem to reflect their respective origi 
np nd spective origins (neo 
acquiring associi sw E ecti 
a pats eA with nonmanual and manual work respectively; Ii cer is fori 
on- (also col- and the original c imi i vs 1 Taine 
a al com-) has limited productivity i i 
KE : HE ductivity in senses similar to se of 
co-: conurbation, collateral, compatriot: but it chiefly occurs in words ow ol 
before they were adopted into English, $ 
[d] linplying "minutel E 
1 y small, we have nure in 

Aaa . i Dmwroecempnter, microchip. he, 

microfilm ete; the antonymous prefix marro- is also used PO eee 


and native) by 


already incorporating it 


Prefixes of orientation and attitude 

ANTI- (/ienti/ also fenk H "against 

F i (enti also fientaif. AmE) "against, combines freely with de 
" (e c j. fa f i, ^ 
ac jeclives (anti-social, unti-clerical, anti-clockwise) 
form premodilying adjectives: the anti-n 
anti-war, 


nominal 
, and nouns (mainly to 
‘ar campaign), as in. anti-missile, 


CONTRA- * E mu . ; 
i MO Mud , contrasting’, combines with nouns, verbs, and denom- 
ala jectives: contradistinction, contraindicate, contrafactual; with stress 
on the prefix, ‘contraflow, noun, used of traffic mE 

COUNTER- ‘against’, ‘i siti ; Tm 

j d rd against A in opposition to’, combines with verbs, abstract nouns. 
in enominal adjectives: counter-espionage, counter-clock wise: but often 

Tam stress on the prefix: 'counteract. (also counter'act); 
revolution, 'countersink (verb). i 

PROS (oA ; " ; 

: xe [i] ‘for’, ‘on the side of", combines freely with denominal 
A [jectives and nouns (mainly to form premodifying adjectives), eg: pro- 
[ii] “on beh pro-American, pro-student. f l 
ii] ‘on behalf of’, ‘deputizin: H i i 

zing for’, combines fairly freely wi S, eg: 
pro-consul, pro-provost. T HUE 


'counter- 


" ifs TM : 
ial Ami (antonym, pro-) suggests simply an attitude of opposition, while counter- 

opposition to or in response to a previous action. A counterattack can t 
has already been an attack. 
[b] In ‘antibody (exceptional in having initial stress), 
the ordinary sense of human or animate body, 
in foreign bodies. 
[c] Where (as in the many ado i 7 i 

i y adopted words like provide) pro- is not analysed as 

unstressed, /pra/. ; ded 


suggests action 
ake place only if there 


of German Antikérper, -body does not have 
but rather the more technical sense of object’ as 


a prefix, itis usually 


Locative prefixes 


These, like spatial prepositions (cf [ 
í ¿ cf 9.14/f), m: el cani 
metaphorically to abstract spheres. EE Tere 


i ; 

FORE- (cf a ‘fr art of", * : i 
ae e App 1,27) front part of » ‘front’, combines fairly freely with 

Miss nn as forearm, foreshore, foreground; foreleg, forename. 

í Ped tween’; among ; combines freely with denominal adjectives, verbs 
and nouns; eg: international, interlinear, inter-continental, intertwine (9), 
RH interweave. With nouns, the product is chiefly used in 
re ation: j i 
premo ification: (the) inter-war (years), (an) inter-school (event), but cfalso 
(with initial stress) ‘interplay (n). i H 

SUB- (cf g z i i 

; Mi ia App s ond , combines fairly freely with adjectives, verbs 

8; eg: subnormal; sublet, subdivide, s ] io 
s ss pide, subcon'tract, subsec ehe 
e bsection (, 
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ther infrequently with noun 


y super- (cf also App 1.24) ‘above’ combines ra l - Number prefixes — l 
SUPER erstructure, ‘superscript. + combines freely with denomina 1.28  Itemsthatare originally Greek or Latin are widely used as the first constituent 
Eod CB: rey ‘from onc place to another en trans-Siberian , transplant, in a range of expressions dealing with numerical values, H is arguable that at 
H TRANS- in and with verbs. Eg: transat ri ady present in adopted nouns: least some should be treated as com bining forms, ie as the first constituent in 
ra e. with initial stress where it was airea the class of compounds dealt with in App 1.66; cf the native analogues: 
n | ; Mies i single-sex (schools), double-barreled, three-sided. But since some arbitrariness 


vat ns sin ! | : 
opone Sca p : is involved in any case, we opt for treatment as prefixes, not least because 
i icles s locative pa S | | | | 
und e pet si ‘underpass, unlike constituents entering into compounds - they are a regularly recurring 
$ ‘outlook, ‘output, ‘outset, 


and relatively closed set, with semantic affinities between them. The following 


combine fairly freely, especially in specialized terminology, with nouns and 
denomina! adjectives: 


a] In limited use we have #7- and out- as im iahonse 
1n limited have tin i 

: m usd c with (heir 
[b] In nor inalization of verbs along wi 


are frequently prelixec a nd stressed: 'o rflow, ‘overseer, 
mois "RC 
f Y fixed and s: 


"input, "throughput. 
[c] On the same pre uid 
i ithin which combine 
ones tside’ and jntra- ‘within which da Mi 
Po extra- ‘Ou il : Wiss 2: a : 
{a} C/ e in Hus extra-territorial, intra-uterne the: pd. Rm 
i and technical use: e 


S App 
intermitte anslate, etc), of 
ent in adopted words (intermittent, tra 
i sent in a 
fixes already pre! 


adjectives in rather formal 


Sra cu BI-, DI- ‘two’, as in 'bi plane, "bicycle, ‘biped, bilateral, bi'focal, bilingual; 
'errestrial, extrasolar, 


Sel ^, ext di'chotomy, ‘diode, di ‘oxide, ‘digraph, di'valent. 
piy E second syllable /arf. The former pipa cipue which the adjective is derived’. POLY-, MULTI- ‘many’, asin ‘polyglot, polygon, po'lygamy, poly'andry, pollysemy, 
: “i oxtralinguistic. The meaning is ‘outside, poly'technic; multi- items are used chiefly in premodification: multi-storey 
= extrae (building), multi form, dulti-'lateral, multi'raciat, multi-purpose, 
: SEMI-, DEMI- (less productive, HEMI-: chiefly scientific), ‘half’ as in ‘semicircle, 
‘semivowel, 'semiguaver (music), semi-detached, Semi-'conscious, semi- 


auto'matic; 'demi god, 'demi, john, demi ‘semiquaver, ‘demi tasse; ‘hemi, sphere, 


an nouns, eg: ex-president, 
al use of ex- in borrowed 


h voicing before a vowel 


ime and order ; : m 
Prefixes e combines freely with (chiefly) oe 
1.27 Ex- ‘former’, ex-husband. Cf the more & 


: hemi'algia hemi'morphic. 
; -serviceman d wit T RE j , , s 3 : ; 

i Nu £x E Reda totally unstressed ex- (expect) an , TRI- ‘three’, as in ‘tripod, ‘tricycle, 'trimayran, trimester, tripartite, tri'nomial, 
fr NA wor xn laz). - ith verbs and nouns, eg: foreteli ` UNI-, MONO- ‘one’, as in 'unisex, 'univalve, uni'lateral, unidirectional; monorail, 
due giles combines fairly e for some speakers), Yoreplay, ‘monoplane, mo'nogamy, ‘monolith, ‘monologue, monosyllabic, 

! ‘ FORE- 2 $ knowledge Kv: 

EU "E oreshadow; fore ; : e 
ji jd Toren f ' : (mainly as premodifiers) Note [a] Mano- is contracted in items like monoxide; note also the insertion of n in binaural, Bi- with 
UN y z foretaste. D *, combines freely with nouns "e post-classical. Cf units of time (Ai'monthly, bi'weekly) can be used both to meun “every two (units) or "twice each 

LER i posT- (/paust/) after', ives; eg: post-war, post-electio , stress switch (unit. A somewhat arbitrary distinction exists between Jbi'emiul every two years? and bi'annual 
f Pu 1 i and denominal adjectives; Attributively there is often a “twice each year’, but this is ill-established and many people recognize no such distinction. Not 
TON borrowed words: postpone, or euphoria) (mainly E surprisingly, alternative expressions are often used: "two-yearly conferences! rs "twice-yearly 

eh b :'postwar ` ith nouns (ma conferences’, : 
ura ; -, below): 'post, : eely wit : T" ; 
K i is in po ; fore’, ‘in advance’, combines fr m pre-school (children), [b] The -(r)et ending in quartet has a native analogue, -some, as in "nrosonie, Jour-some, “a party 

PERITE PRE- (pri:/) ‘befo d ominal adjectives, eg: pre-war, with verbs, such as of two, four’; ef also adjectival and adverbial fold, as in three-fold (‘three times'] etc. 

VUA is premodifiers) and den ital, More rarely, it combines te- ‘before’ is [c] Higher numbers than threc are less frequently involved: quadrilateral, pentangle, sex'agonal, 

M T re- 19th century, pre-marudt, learned competing prefix an diluvian, Septuage'narian, octagonal, etc. Note also Sets like diet, (‘triv), Maret, quintet, sex'tet ete, 

iat M sn heat pre-cook. The more 1€ d and neo-classical words sped When Du(o)- occurs also in du'opoly, 'duo,tone, etc. 
j fi -neat, : ! we . t, etc. 
N in P t entirely in borrowed d words: prevent, 
found almos d /pri/ in borrowe : in 'pre-war 
unstressed /p ess switch, as I ! 
i natal, etc). Cf unst is often a str ; . 
ATUS ji MPH are attributive, there 1$ O iiom Miscellaneous neo-classical prefixes 
z (prices) (cf Note [a]). ines freely with verbs and deverbal maliy L29 As was noted in App I.28, it is possible to regard such items as combining- 
T * " e H T " à 
: n: (rij) "again", ‘back’, pane re-evaluate; re-analysis. Eon i forms (cf App 1.66), effecting compounds; compare se/f'in self-denial, deputy 
yi RA ' hasrebuild, reclaim, re-use, recyc id a verb: renew (cf Note [b] below). in deputy-director, under in under-secretary, etc, 
IAN d suc : d diective to yie A 
RCM it combines with an ad) d rarer prefix ante- as in antenatal; AUTO- ‘self’, combines freely with nouns and adjectives; eg: autosuggestion, 
ji ^ ala a east ie ; ; : 
: 2 Re s is, as we have seen, a more inier qne danger of confusion (in speech) autobiography, automation, ‘autocrat. 
5 f Note fa} qued alus its rarity is doubtless encouraged DY preveni EXTRA- ‘exceptionally’, combines freely if informally with adjectives; 
Wr even in technice i : Sus ir adopted forms: eg: $ ; e e| , etra affoeti atdav^ 
A i with anti-. c already part of words in their Na fa). In speech, the sometimes written as a separate word: She was extra affectionate that day. 
(b] Several of these prefixes m y but /e/ in represent (cf App 1. tress) usually makes them NEO- ‘new’, ‘revived’, combines with nouns and adjectives, especially with 
» : d , i e mE f nl sage »" Py 
p? postpone, expect, relieve, eas RAM prefixes (through secondary eyes cushion [get it back reference to political, artistic, etc movements: neo-classicism, neo-Gothic, 
Ln clearer enunciation of the nbiguity is possible between eit] ie a hyphen is usefully neo-Nazi, 
e t E" a ji it]. In ,8 . 
istinct, but in writing, ambiguily 5 Y t a new cover on i 
E i Maie and re(-Jcorer (Jrit/) my cushion t a: the distinction clear. 
E T4 i a a B 


r the productive prefix to m 


| introduced afte 
k 
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o- (also -#0-) ‘old’, chiefly in learned words like paleography, poi 
PALEO- (also -£07 E j ; i P 
‘all’, ‘world-wide’, combines especially with nouns and premodifyi E 
P Um MR seid reference world-wide or continent-wide 
denominal adjectives with reference to | 
activities; eg: pan- African, pan- Anglican, pane ts g Pree 
| irst’, "original i ith nouns and adjectives f 
PROTO- ‘first’, original’, combines with 
jermanic, prototype. nm TEUER 
NH UM combineschiefiy with classical basent Ara Dn MET 
d " : new items are largely concerned. wilh eiec 
telegram, telephone, new tems are PS 
ii Panien: television (or ©- +), teleconimuni'cations; cf Blends, Apr 
com i ss is 
E freely with nouns 
-t y bines freely wi s, 
VICE- ‘deputy’, com tee) y 
vice-president, cf also ‘viceroy. 


as in vice-chairman, vice-admiral, 


‘onversion prefixes oa ater OS UE 

1.30 Feces prefixes, with limited productivity in ee se 

f from those in other sections in having little ec i» E a 

chief function being to effect a conversion (cf App * Dk F 

one word class to another. In this respect they resemble ae E hee 
examples show, sometimes accompany suffixes in their co 


are unstressed. 


; weer NM 811); 
a- (/a/) combines chiefly with verbs to yield predicative ir » 
asleep, astride, awash, atremble, aglow, aloud. The meaning E = a dn 
that of the progressive; cf ‘Her cheeks were aglow’ ~ ‘Her c 
He / ases into adjectives 
ge INR dad along with -ed (cf App fe to turn dedu c : 
i i ified force (wearing o 
th somewhat more intensified d Y 
ced by -ed alone: bewigged, bespectacled, befogged, bedewed; 
[ii] intensifies the force of verbs: bedazzle, bestir; a 
[iii] combines with nouns to yield transitive verbs: bewitch, 
i a pejorati facetious tone. 
t such be- items have à pejorative orta . : : 
Ard before /p/, /b/, combines chiefly with nouns to yield verbs ( be 
i into’ ‘to provide with’): enmesh, empower, endanger, enflame, en R 
1 , 


bedevil, befriend. 


embitter. 


clations with the base obscure: eg: belabour, 


r ani as made r ut 
Note In several be- words, change of meaning has scri 


i ^besiege" aise ft 
beguile, benighted; moreover, compared with beleaguer [besiege J, the base 


a rarely used word. 
Suffixation 


General 


s with prefixes, we shall con ihat 
"n Saudi use, but where our treatment of prefixes was on 


i i asis. 
semantic basis, our treatment of suffixes is on a generaly ipit no aeo 
i imarily effect a semantic 
is is because, while prefixes primarily e 
; e dut cf App 1.30), suffixes have by contrast only a T ae 
role, their primary function being to change the grammatical functio 
example the word class) of the base; but cf Note below- 
Thus, although suffixes are by no means uniqu 


centrate on those suffixes that are in commonest 
a generally 


y associated with a 


Note 
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particular word class, it is convenient to group them according to the word 
class that results when they are added toa base, We therefore speak of NOUN 
SUFPIXES, VERI SUPFIXES, ete, Bul, in addition, since particular sufixes are 
frequently associated with attachment to bases of particular word classes, it 
is also convenient to speak of them as DENOMINAL SUFFIXES, DE-ADJECTIVAL 
SUFFIXES, etc. For example, -ness is a "de-adjectival noun suffix’ in that it 
forms nouns from adjectives such as kind or gracious, Wis useful to extend 
this concept further and to speak of the derived words themselves as 
DENOMINAL, DEVERBAL, Cte: graciousness is a ‘de-adjectival’ formation, 

The complications that we noted with prefixes, especially in the mixture 
of native and foreign, productive and nonproductive, are paralleled with 
suffixes, but in some ways they are more serious. It is true that, while we 
cannot semantically link the pre- of unitary adoptions like prefer with the 
productive pre- in pre-heat, the grammatical function of (for example, 
-((a))ion is recognizable as a noun ending whether or not English possesses a 
Separate base (nation, duration, ovation, portion). It is truc also that, in contrast 
with the variability of stress in prefixation, a suffix is more often an unstressed 
addition to a base. But unlike prefixation, suffixation with originally foreign 
items is often accompanied by stress shifts and sound changes determined 
by the foreign language concerned. Thus even where the spelling of the base 
remains constant, the stress differences in sets like the following involve 
sharply different vowel sounds; for example, in BrE, the graph element in the 
following is pronounced /a:/, [ə], and /æ/ respectively (cf App 1.19): 


‘photograph ~ pho'tography ^ photo'graphic 
Spelling as well as sound is affected in many sets; eg: 


invade ~ invasion; persuade ~ persuasion, etc 
permit ~ permission; admit ~ admission, etc 
‘drama ~ dra'matic, etc 

able ~ ability, etc 

in'fer ~ 'inference ~ infe'rential, etc 


A further problem is that while productive prefixes can generally combine 
with bases of any origin, some of the originally foreign suffixes require 
originally foreign bases, and there has traditionally been some inhibition 
about forming ‘hybrids’. This has resulted in pairs of (for example) nouns 
and denominal adjectives that are formally distinct: 


mind ~ mental (*mindal) 
nose ~ nasal (*nosal) 
mouth ~ oral (*mouthal) 


If sufixes had no more than a grammatical role, they would be like grammatical inflexions and 
have no place in word-formation. This indeed is how some linguists treat the adverb suffix -/y, 
and the line is not always clear, With -ing, it should be noted that, as well as appearing in 
lexicalized derivatives, it is also used in entirely predictable nominalizations: cf 17.51/f. Nouns 
in -ing are the ‘verbal nouns’ of 1 7.52ff (contrast ‘deverbal* nouns): 
He merely flouted the petty regulations. 
~ His mere flouting of the petty regulations . . . 

The situation is similar with agential -er, since for every verb (with a few exceptions such as 
copulas like be, have, become), a syntactic frame exists in which an -er form is predictable: 


(dus 
poe 
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-ISM ‘doctrin: ^j ‘practi nasi ini. 
€ of’, ‘practice of', as in Calvinism, idealism, impressionism 


A j| 
x hi j He merely flouted ie pets ranni, . ou : 
UA ~ He was a mere Jouter of petty regulations. | icism, absenteeism, racism. The ite 4 i 
CET ; iati : , an: ms conc iti 
P We have treated -er as a noun sulfix because lexicalization is necessary before an er formation philosophy, and art usually have a corre: 3 concerning religion, politics, 
ln i (ef App 1.34) can be used outside such a frame (*He is a flourer). Although we have “Shey watch] adherents or practiti ii SA pd corresponding item in -ist to denote 
A i seeflook ut television a pood deal, it is riew that has become the base for the lexicalized riewer as 'OCRACY ‘ pra loners: cf App 1.37. 
u M M Y "pe $ " 
Y government by’, as in democracy, aristocracy, meritocracy: they 


in Viewers will have noticed . . .". Note that although bird-watelier is thoroughly institutionalized, 
we do not say '(*) Watchers may have noticed robins nesting in...” i 
s significant that the fully and solely grammatical endings (like those for number, tense, 


comparison) always follow and cannot precede the derivational sullixes with which word- 
‘This mirrors the way in which derivational aflixes are part of the 
t, whereas inflections are concerned with the relations 
tion, Exceptions 


formation is concerned. 
internal relations of a lexico-semantic uni 
and the rest of the sentence or other grammatical construc 
attest to the general truth of this by their infrequency, by 
(two spoonfuls’, two consul-generals’, but *passer- 
he first element of compounds Ca trouser-leg`, 


between this unit 
(two spoonsfid’, two consuls-general) 
our tendency to move such ‘infixed’ inflexions 
bys), and by the normal deletion of plural -s in t 
"trouser-seam); but cf 17.108. Note also (home)ward journey, App L41. 


Car * (5 p H ! COorres 1 
HUS SIER and have corresponding personal nouns, ‘democrat, etc They 
aus t € Seen as combining-form compounds; cf App 1.66. 

ni gae iei membership, dictatorship, professorship; most items with 
i pn jore suffix can also be count and some have an 
adjective base (as in hardship): lecturership i l i 

: i i + fecturership is less co i E 
irregular lectureship. i DL 


[a] With -ery [ii], comp: TJ» l 
cafaierii i id a n the ultimate cognates -zerio (largely in commercial coin ages, such as 
» washeteria), -(atyorium (as in auditoriun à T ; : LENS SIT 

: 4 t, but also sja aa af, 
and -(rory (as in dormitory). commercially used as in [nPritorium), 


Í 
[b] The suffix -er can also effec! i 
E an also effect abstract ; ETE 'instane Dv 
lordo Sic OE raci nouns in the sense of ‘instance, process of V^: "The two 
Noun suffixes 
Denominal nouns: Concrete 

L33 In i i 

VR piso in App 1.32, the following noun suffixes combine with 

ne e o oe and individualizing items over a rather wide 

ange. Only -er is freely productive. N i 
. Note that some items (rar 
/ el 
for suffixes) become the stressed syllable in the derived word: -eer A 
: > 


Denominal nouns: Abstract 


i 
o 1.32 Noun bases become largely noncount 
or activity, by means of the following suffixes: 


abstract, or aggregate nouns of status 


Hd -AGE (/1d3/) (cf App 1.35) ‘measure of", ‘collection of", as in baggage, frontage, for su 
M EE y mileage. uas e" invariably. 
~ i i "this suffix, again not very productive, tends to convey i Se : 
MTS i DOM, as in officialdom; i ; 5 EER ‘skilled in’, ‘engaged in’ as i 
i a 4 pejorative overtones (though not perhaps in stardom and not in the old- Poralia : m d ls , A in pamphleteer, profiteer, racketeer ; often 
RO i established kingdom, which in contrast to kingship - is concrete and à laly where this is suggested by the base), but not in 
countable) M REA auctioneer, engineer. 
. ~ER (contrast A ‘having : ; m 
red ie ii -ERY, -RY (especially after /1/ and /t/): ; in teenager, Pp bad as dominant characteristic’, ‘denizen of", as 
m : li] ‘the condition or behaviour associated with’, as in drudgery, slavery, tone, this fede bl S h Of wind), three-wheeler, villager. Londoner; in 
Sod i devilry (also deviltry); often used in ironic nonce-formation: nitwittery, roaster boiler CREE E beer markers’ of App 1.77. In cooker, 
-over-bidder -trippery, etc. There is some use of adjective bases: we [cooking apple’, ‘boiling fowl’ etc], the base seems : 
; 5 " N eid biddery, day-trippery verb; but cf: -ing [ii] in App 1.32. ems to be a 
RON k ; -ESS as in wai ione. 
NUN zi [ii] ‘location of’, as in nursery, rookery, refinery, bakery, nunnery; these are four eno Me lioness, manageress, stewardess, hostess (the last 
i i used as concrete count aggregate nouns, and verb bases can be involved; animate EPERE on the suffix); adds feminine marking to 
adi 4 ; « ^. = i 
(ur A there are occasional nonce-formations: eatery ‘canteen , suffix is elided D of: rie t SA of the preceding unstressed agential 
i ie m [iii] noncount concrete aggregate nouns are rather freely formed, such as 5.105. NH at table) — waiter, waitress: cf also Note [a], and 
dh machinery, rocketry, gadgetry. Jerte [i] ‘ ee f 
te : Des ; i] ‘compa inki ] 
i -FUL (/fol/, contrast App 1.38), ‘the amount contained in’, as In spoonful, i A Doe as in kitchenette, dinerette; 
i i , 1 2 ette: fi ; : 
SEN glassful, etc; such freely formed nouns approach concreteness in meaning Colndges: elette, leatherette; formerly common in commercial 
[iii] a feminine marker, as in suffragette, usherette; cf Note [a]. 


| n it and are count; cf App 1.31. : MM 
d; only mildly productive, thoug Brus ninin¢ 
LET ‘small’, ‘unimportant’, as in booklet, leaflet, piglet, starlet. 


lys 4 
ae -HOOD, as in boyhood, brotherhood, widowhoo l 
EP EUN items like sentencehood can achieve limited currency; the base is cone 
NE k a -LING ‘minor’, ‘ i , i " ; i 
A : occasionally an adjective, as in falsehood, which is both count and dies e E LEE a S princeling, duckling; other bases beside 
1 NOBIT » as In hireling, underling. Where the referent is h 
Ed: noncount. ; : the formation is so: g nt is human, 
i n p -ING (cf also App 1.35): [i] noncount concrete aggregates are fairly freely fi involve n ee 
; : , . ; 1 ickster, gang: TAAT TS 
li Y formed, such as tubing, panelling, matting, carpeting, all with reference to hotin roadster (style of vehicle) gangster, gamester; usually pejorative, but 
D A the material of which the base is made; À 
f iM [ii] ‘activity connected with’, as in cricketing, farming, blackberrying. Such Note — [a] Changing attitudes to women and to sex discrimination hav 
nouns, abstract and noncount, are fairly freely made (cf'15.13f, 17.53/ ) vette, and compounds in woman, girl-. Surviving usage aud i jin the use of ess, 
P T o the designation of an 
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i‘ ‘cee he Sinne filling (in tooth); some are obligatory plurals: earnings, Savings, shavings. 
PAS E M ing it; thus the si : R v : : 
nr ivity (hostess, stewardess) rather than to the sex of the person EG Ma must-he Occasionally the formations are noncount: stuffing, clothing. The abstract 
ac ostess, ste 55) Te LY antar. ime ere a cs tha $ ; . A E E : ] 
We Soin might say 'I am an actress’ and *I am a bad oo sa m justification and count items christening, wedding refer rather to the occasion of the base 
"om: pni say Vt a acy and poetess have no * s : M NÉ 
; ESI filled by women, actress is tolerated iet ui ele reasons, Jewess and Hegresy are verb's activity. 
N | i are now in consequence y nee peu ss of the house’ different roles are involved: Mie -MENT (/mant/) ‘the result of’, as in arrangement (count), amazement, 
" T" at in "The Er DHSITUSS B * ni o e. The use o b. H " " 
i little used, Note Rane a aos CERIS] BrE) are however in the same role. The use « puzzlement, embodiment; in some cases the formation is concrete (eg: 
i | aa io adde of sex is to be found in: equipment, noncount), and management can be both abstract noncount and 
ur HM master classes Conristress-) in e s conerele apprepate count, 
UAM OVI ` ok dedpginp wit 
She is pow n masier wn the ait "i D 
She has now mastered the art ol etching. Note — The glosses cannot capture the aspectual essence of the nominalizations in -ation, «ment, ete in 
She now has mastery of the whole matter, vated as compounds; cf App 1.43, Lol. contrast to those in the -ing verbal noun. Note the gradience presented in 17.54. The word- 
[b] Formations like policeman, chairperson, are pio oa i formations described in this section are relatively remote Trom the conduct of the action itsell, 
le} With Het, ling, cf familiarity markers, App 177. and even at their ‘most verbal refer rather to the action as a whole cvent, including its 
completion. Compare: 
His exploring of the mountain is taking a long time, 
M l Deverbal nouns bi ith verb bases to produce concrete count Vis exploration of the mountain took/will take three weeks, 
nee ing suffixes combine w ase: : 
e following suffixes coi P icularly productive. 
a lar ely of personal reference; -er is particularly product : 
nouns, larg in inhabitant, contestant, informant; it often De-adjectival nouns 
; " . ial. 2 hi E Du . ` : "wh 
i -ANT, a chiefly formal agential, as in inha ds ipi lubricate ~ lubricant. 1.36 There are two very common sufixes by means of which abstract (and 
a - "fie ^? ^ Dur. , Y ^ . n 
i i corresponds to verbs in -ate: participate b: nonpersonal normally noncount) nouns are formed from adjective bases: 
tegi i j h reference may bite 4 
DN ast example shows, y E ases, as , $ . -— . do 
^ is 5 2 i obiect of the verb’, as in appoin'tee, pa'yee; in some Ca gi es “ITY, especially associated with adjectives of neo-classical or French origin, 
j p iih ni i may replace the verb ending -ate: nominee. There psa is with stress shift wherever necessary, to place the stress on the last syllable 
P opp S I ` P ros " n 
Y NÉ , afer ba or ‘object’ meaning: absen'tee, refugee. stressing before the suffix as in elastic ~ ela'sticity, vapid ~ rapidity; further 
v as 5 "dur s ] . 
4 withoul lin employee . ;naliza examples: 'sanity, 'falsity, di'versity, ba'nality. The vowel of the stressed 
Jr : NU pel ast App 1.33), forms agential nquns (cf 17.5 1f on olira m syllable is often changed from long to short: eg: ver'bose [o0[ ~ ver'bosity 
i ~ER, ~ z AA, : esionally" er, driv : i : Y "dioe i ; 
ue ER, -OR (con x er ['one who sings (especially) professionally 1, eio d [v/. The suffix is freely productive, especially with adjectives in -able 
: asin s - thucker- "m 4 : 
P i bs Bi etc ERE informally also with phrasal verbs (washer-up, c uds (respecta'bility), -al (actuality) and -ar (regu'larity). But there are examples 
no A / F fe) h : 
i ji E : emp dut ith object-verb compounds and some comparable eal "cer, in which the affix was already present when the word was adopted: eg: 
bi 4 2n . P . . " "i 
CN m bn ee high-flier). Agentials may also be ee m is eternity, humility; these lack a direct adjective base in English (cfalso App 
MERDA indow-ci , E f E i ten spe x : 
3 windo : ] bases, the suffix is o 1.39 Note [a]. 
; ; -classica] bas : 
a computer, thriller. With neo-ch ivor: actor); so too in cases where - fairly freely added f adjecti j i 
‘ ! lerator, incubator; supervisor, survivor; actor), NESS, iairly freely added to any type of adjective, as in meanness, happiness, 
à ‘ ne rie A fr ee base (author doctor, etc). usefulness, kindness, selfishness, unexpectedness, stoutheartedness, accurate- 
there is n ? ; : 2 sips 
ness, falseness. Items (including phrases) in common premodifying or 
te | . ith verb bascs to produce largely abstract predicative use can equally take the suffix: up-to-dateness. 
y 1 mbine with ve 
JS 35 The following suffixes co : ase: 
| ji is (uns nominalizations of the action expressed by the b Note fa] Both suffixes occur also in ‘frozen’ items in which no base is identifiable (levity, business, 
P b è OE f". "instance of’, abstract and usually f'brznis/). 
; -AGE (/1d3/) (cf App 1,32), ‘action of, pc leverage, shrinkage, wastage. [b] These two suffixes resemble in- and um- both in their predominant association with foreign 
Bh noncount, as in breakage, coverage, drainage, everag , 1. revival, dismissal, and native bases respectively, and in the tendency for -ity and in- to be especially associated with 
P ü n or result of’, chiefly count, as in refusal, revival, di: greater lexicalization, -ness and un- with direct reference to the adjective buses in ad hac 
UE -aL ‘the actio A formations. Compare pompousness and pomposity: it is even possible to imagine an occasion 
f E upheaval. state of’, normally used as noncount, as in when the ad hoc unflexibleness would be used rather than the institutionalized inflexibility, 
ur “ATION [i] ‘the process or pog MR ni'zation; Musicality will tend to refer to technical properties in a piece of music (the base tending to be 
a i explo'ration, starvation, ratifi cation, eee cd by’ aggregate count nouns, nongradable); musicainess to the degree to which the graduble quality musicul obtains, Formations 
à [ii] ‘the product of’, ‘the institution produ > ^ ith verb bases in -ness also exist beside other de-adjectival formations: normalness ~ nor'mality ~ normalcy 
AN i ‘dation organi'zation. This suffix freely combines w ify, 'educate) €esp AME); (un)justness ~ (injustice; accurateness ~ accuracy, ineptness ~ ineptitude; infinite- 
jj n i il D ate with stress shift where necessary (cf: justify, 'educate). ness ~ infinitude ~ infinity. The need for a -nes: 
1 in -ize, -ify, -ate, 


s formation is clearer where the lexicatized item 


i resent 
x Pronunciation and stress suggest that analogous endings already p 


- decide ~ de'cision, etc 
in adopted nouns (often paired with adopted verbs: de'cide ~ de'cision ) 


are analysed as related even noe a T oe. ES 
he verbal noun, 17. , 
-ING (contrast App 1.32 and t 


has developed a meaning relatively remote from the ordinary meaning of the 
sensible ~ sensibility ~ sensibleness. In any event, the -ness items 
conveniently used to refer directly to the adjective: 
There is nothing particularly odd about him: he's perfectly normal, and in f 
normalness that makes him seem boring. 


adjective base; eg: 
are less lexicalized and can be 


fact it's his very 


i f i ildi ning, 
referring to what results from the action of the base, as in building, opening. 


trt 


L37 A number of suffixes yicld items thi 
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Wiss du d i£ can be used both as nouns and as 


i i ‘ an 
adjectives. The formations basically relate to hum 


eet es ay be both denominal and de- 


beings, chiefly as members of a group, and m 
adjectival. On nationality names, cf also 5.56/. 


sE (AmE usually -EsE) ¢f 5.88. [i] ‘member of" (nationality or race), as in 
JE a i i 


nese, Porti! guese, Japanese; Mur - 
nim the language of, the style of „as in e hd o phi 
journa'lese; both nouns and adjectives, except. ara R 
as officia'lese) which are nouns only and are pelon : 

-(DAN [i] ‘adherent to’, as in Darwinian, dins s 
[ii] ‘relating to’, as in Shake'spearian, Eliza ^ 


Johnso'nese, 


'Chomsk yan, (sub)urban 


ul eit J ; ; Glas' i, ( f 
1 citizen d as in Pa'risian, Indo'nesian, Chi cagoan, las wegian Xo 
WL , 

Russian (where the base ends in -a). 


iv] (in) the language of’, Indo'nesian, | oi 
a vans falls a the last syllable before the suffix. ro dun a beue 
both as nouns and as adjectives, not gradable in e ane imi 
, i ces: The place is (awfully) urban; She is an (*awfu y) ps m 
in» killed in’, ‘practising’, as in violinist, stylist, rac(ia "n d 
Soani socialist, loyalist. Items relating to RA as : : Cada 
kill are normally paired with abstract nouns in -ism (c ^ m p aay 
be adjectives or nouns, though adjectival a is is Y ier Se 
rowel in the base is often o. : 
App 1.39. A final vowe nal 
i es, as with typist, an . 
sf) rebus Mire of (set) asin Benthamite, shamanite, Chomskyite, 
-rreli]'a ,‘membet 
socialite; these are primarily nouns 


but may be adjectives (He is a ee 
i those 
His views are rather Luddite). The bases are chiefly personal names o. 
is vie 
who have led movements; 


ii] ‘deni * as in Brooklynite, 
[ii] ‘denizen of’, as in 
i tend to b 
Formations of both types 
established (Israelite) or where a movemen 


(Benthamite). 


ite; s only. 
Hampsteadite; these are noun: : 
Da used disparagingly unless long 
t excites little hostility 


catest commitment 
abun bipes West ideas rather than 
: uld lend itself in consequence to 
(Isn't that approach rather Darwinian?), but 2 a 
vinist, Darwinite cannot). The third tends o 
i not themselves adherents: He isa 
arwinite’; a faction is implied. 
Jarian to form personal nouns and 


Note [a] Some bases can take -ist, “ian; an 
to the views or theory concerned : ‘Hi 
of their proponents. The second woul 
use more readily as a gradable adjective s 
refer to the work of ee ade ue rip 
disparaging and would be used c by those AU 

arwinite’, rather than ‘Are you a Darwinite? or 
with “ian should be compared the more Diii of 
adjectives as in authori'tarian, vegetarian, octoge na R 


c isan out-and-out D 
id be more neutral and wo 


Adjective suffixes 


Denominal suffixes É 
L38 A wide range of suffixes s ha 
especially from nouns. We begin wit 


exists having the function of forming adjectives, 
h those that retain a native flavour: 


Note 


1.39 
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-ED (cf participial -ed, 3.2, 17,29), ‘having’, forms largely nongradable 
adjectives from nouns and especially from noun phrases: wooded, pointed, 
walled; simple-minded, blue-eyed, blonde-haired, Suller-flavoured, odd- 
shaped, giant-sized. These formations are lo be distinguished from 
compounds like müich-trávelled, self-styled (cf App 1.68/), where the second 
part is a verb. In some cases (eg: three-legged), the suffix is syllabic /id/ 
under phonological conditions where inflexional -ed would not be; several 
formations are gradable: aged, crooked, ragged, 

-FUL (usually /fol/; contrast App 1.32), ‘full ol, ‘providing’, combines with 
chiefly abstract nouns to form gradable adjectives, as in useful, delightful, 
pitiful, successful, helpful; sometimes the base is a verb: forgetful. 

-ISH [i] freely used with largely concrete nouns, ‘somewhat like’, as in childish, 
monkeyish, foolish, roguish, snobbish: with adjective bases, the meaning is 
‘somewhat’, as in coldish, brownish: with People's ages, ‘approximately’, as 
in sixtyish; cfalso ‘She'll arrive about tenish’; 

[ii] with names of races, peoples, and languages, -ish forms nongradable 
adjectives and (with respect to languages) nouns: Swedish, Cornish, 
Turkish; cf -(i)an [iii], [iv], App 1.37. 

"LESS ‘without’, combines with both abstract and concrete nouns, formations 
with the latter being usually nongradable: careless, restless, colourless, 
harmless; childless, homeless. The suffix is often used as the antonym of -ful 
(useful ~ useless, careful ~ careless) but separate lexicalization makes some 
pairs nonantonymic (pitiful ~ pitiless, etc). 

“LIKE ‘like’, freely used with largely concrete nouns, as in childlike, 
statesmanlike, monkeylike; such formations might be regarded as com- 
pounds, and the relation between base and suffix is very direct: x-/ike 
means ‘like (an) x". 

"LY (cf App 1.41) [i] with largely concrete nouns, ‘having the qualities of", as 
in (wo)manly, soldierly, motherly, brotherly, friendly, cowardly, deathly; 
there is also some use of adjective bases: deadly. With comely, no relation 
to a base is semantically recognized: 

[ii] with nouns that are units of time, ‘every’, as daily, weekly, etc. 

-Y ‘somewhat like’, ‘characterized by’, freely used with largely concrete nouns 
to form gradable adjectives, often of colloquial tone, as in sandy, meaty, 
creamy, hairy, wealthy, filthy; comfy (cf App 1.77); the bases may also be 
verbs as in gushy, runny (nose). In sandy hair we have the ‘somewhat like’ 
sense; in sandy beach the ‘characterized by’ sense. 


[a] Among other denominal adjective suffixes, we may mention -some "constituting", as in 
burdensome, frolicsome, bothersome ; -worthy ‘fit for’, as in praiseworthy, prizeworthy, seaworthy. 

[b] Where -/ike and -ish occur with the same base, the latter is relatively pejorative and more 
remote from literal comparison. In manly, manlike, mannish, the first refers to physical or heroic 


qualities (in a male), the second is a simile, usually applied to nonhumans, the third refers to 
unwelcome masculine attributes (usually in a woman). 


The denominal adjective suffixes in our second group are of foreign origin 
and although some of them are among the commonest suffixes in use, they 
retain something of their foreign origin in relative formality and in being 
largely used with bases that have also been adopted. Correspondences both 
with bases and with further derivations often reflect patterns of Latin 


6 dont... havent 

7 Dont 

8 didnt 

9 havent 

10 wont 

11 didnt 

12 weren't 

13 hasn't 

14 shouldnt / mustnt 


43.5 
3 He wasn't born in London. 
4 He doesnt like London. 
5 Hed like to live in the 
country. 
6 Hecan drive. 
7 He hasn't gota car. or He 
doesn't have a car. 
8 He doesn't read newspapers. 
9 He isn't interested in politics. 
10 He watches TV most 
evenings. 
11 He didn't watch TV last night. 
12 He went out last night. 


UNIT 44 


44.1 
3 Were you late this morning? 
4 Has Kate gotakey? or Does 
Kate have a key? 
Will you be here tomorrow? 
Is Paul going out this evening? 
Do you like your job? 
Does Nicola live near here? 
Did you enjoy the film? 
Did you have a good holiday? 
4.2 
Do you use it a lot? 
Did you use it yesterday? 
Do you enjoy driving? 
Are you a good driver? 
Have you ever had an 
accident? 


44.3 

3 What are the children doing? 

4 How is cheese made? 

5 Is your sister coming to the 
party? 

6 Why dont you tell the truth? 

7 Have your guests arrived yet? 

8 What time does your train 
leave? 

9 Why didnt Emily go to work? 

10 Was your car damaged in the 

accident? 


E 
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44.4 
3 Whatare you reading? 
4 What time did she go (to 
bed)? 
5 When are they going (on 
holiday)? 
6 Where did you see him? 
7 Why cant you come (to the 
party)? 
8 Where has she gone? 
9 How much (money) do you 
need? 
10 Why doesn’t she like you? 
11 How often does it rain? 
12 When did you do it? / ... the 
shopping? 


UNIT 45 


45.1 

2 What fell off the shelf? 

3 Who wants to see me? 

4 Who took your umbrella? / 
Who took it? 

5 What made you ill? 

6 Whois / Whos coming? 


45.2 
3 Who did you phone? 
4 What happened last night? 
5 Who knows the answer? 
6 Who did the washing-up? 
7 What did Jane do? / What did 
she do? 
8 What woke you up? 
9 Who saw the accident? 
10 Who did you see? 
11 Who has got your pen? / 
Who's got your pen? / 
Who has your pen? 
12 What does this word mean? / 
What does it mean? 


45.3 
2 Who phoned you ? 
What did she want? 
3 Who did you ask? 
What did he say? 
4 Who got married? 
Who told you? 
5 Who did you meet? 
What did she tell you? 
6 Who won? 
What did you do (after the 
game)? 
7 Who gave you a/the book? 
What did Catherine give you? 


Key to Exercises 


UNIT 46 


46.1 

2 What are you looking for? 

3 Who did you go to the 
cinema with? 

4 What/Who was the film 
about? 

5 Who did you give the money 
to? 

6 Who was the book written 
by? 

46.2 

2 What are they looking at? 

3 Which restaurant is he going 
to? 

4 Whatare they talking about? 

5 What is she listening to? 

6 Which bus are they waiting 
for? 


46.3 

2 Which hotel did you stay at? 

3 Which (football) team does 
he play for? 

4 Which school did you go to? 

46.4 

2 What is the food like? 

3 What are the people like? 

4 Whatis the weather like? 


46.5 

2 What was the film like? 

3 What were the lessons like? 
4 What was the hotel like? 


UNIT 47 


47.1 

3 What colour is it? 

4 What time did you get up? 

5 What type of music do you 
like? 

6 What kind of car do you 
want (to buy)? 


47.2 

2 Which coat 

3 Which film/movie 

4 Which bus 

47.3 

3 Which 8 Who 
4 What 9 What 
5 Which 10 Which 
6 What 11 What 
7 Which 
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fixes have the meaning roughly paraphrasable as 


E EE w ally ‘having a relation to (the base)’; 


‘having the properties of' or more gener 
the adjectives formed are usually gradable. - 
i e especi: replacing the 
ially after bases in -or), -ICAL (especially repku 
“AL, also -IAL (especially after bases Eun id l 
za ite of ie as in accidental, dialectal; edi'torial, a Wins 
inal -y of bases), as lt torial proren 
asycho'opicnl, philo'sophical. V will be seen that stress is i ` d 
Siig on the last syllable before the sullix (cf App H.3/7); 
or , ast $ eiea 
teynical, musical are among the exceptions, "m 
'ESQUE, apart from its use in words of which it already lorr a ay 
| te i i D romi 
adopted (burlesque, arabesque), now chiefly used with panty arian 
associated with artistic individuality: romanesque, Kaf aesqu D ral 
ic (cf Note [c] below). with the same stress rule as for -a/; eg: a s in 
B | i e suffix is -atie (proble s» 
oceanic specific, with some bases in -en, the suflix is -uti » ie d 
1 SS ixi s "D a srad: (c 
phonematie beside plio'nemic). The suflix is also used for ne M TEE 
AR and for the names of the corresponding languages: Celtic, 
ian; cf Note [d]). f 
contrast A'rabian; cf 5.57 PE ree 
aie (also -IOUS, especially when replacing -ion, -ity yin Hae 
l l iti i'vach es su: ü 
Y] ji grievous, ambitious, vi'vactous, ) 
de'sirous, ‘virtuous, ‘grievous, s i fe POT 
on the last syllable before the suffix. Several Sa are slightly 
irregular; eg: Courteous, erroneous (cf ‘courtesy’, ‘error’). 
i its addition entails 
i a ached to -al, -ic, and -ous, but its a 
suffix -ity (cf App 1.36) can be attac! Tes and ous. Du A 
[a] The pue The dd -al receives the stressed pronunciation dps placeat l Giaa z 
puce » m changes its pronunciation from hk/ to /'is/ (e lectric ~ er nk E a 
sellado e and receives the stressed pronunciation Ios] oe o lie Sa pe m or 
tb] No in. j 1 i adjective suffixes (except -isf). 105 vi 
in -ite (cf App 1.37) do not accept adj es (exe saree hae 
y ad ae with an -ist item as a nongradable adjective, we have an in 
accept -ic and -ical; 
series in rare cases: l 
Heisanatheist/egotist. — : 
His views are (solidly) atheist/egotist. i 
His views are (rather) atheistic/egotistic. . 
His views are (slightly) atheistical/egotistical. . 
A diminishing degree of the -ism is implied; -istic, 


istical also tend to be disparaging: cf: 


casuistical. n m sei. 
[c] In some adjectives, -ie alternates with -ical, with a difference of meaning 


a classic performance ~ classical languages 
a classic 


X “Latin and Greek'] 
‘great’, ‘memorable’} [La > 
i nene - his conica! behaviour 
ac f t 
y " (‘funny’) 
bise e ~ the car is economical to run 
$ 1 v 
"tin the economy’ ['money-saving'] 
an electric light ~ an electrical fault 
ne faut 
icity” ‘of electricity’) 
: clectricity'] Fol 
Sanaa x ~ historical research 


a historic building 
[with a history'] 
his 'politic behaviour 
[tactful] (unusual? 
[d] There are several less common Pu : 
^ ie , ectionate, 
articularly notable: revolutionary, affe tion ry. A V 
eiim Men shift) with nouns in -tion, o'bligatory ~ ee ae i dits 
i d they are 
BrE to /ari/ or /ri/; in Am 1 
-ary and -ory are reduced in toj i ; 
id are distinguished in pronunciation as J eri/ and /ori/ or Jori 


[pertaining to history'] 
~ political parties - 

[‘concerned with politics ] p" 
-classical affixes, among which -ary, -ate, and -ory ki 
obligatory. Adjectives in -ory alternate (wit or 
"factory ~ satisfaction. Both 
secondary stress, 
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Deverbal suffixes 

Two common suffixes are used to form adjectives (largely gradable) from 
verbs and they are in polar contrast in respect of verbal voice: -ire is 
fundamentally related to the active, ‘of the kind that can V5 -able is 
fundamentally related to the passive, ‘of the kind that can be V-ed'. Thus 
"The idea attracts me’~ ‘The idea is attractive; "The text cannot be 
translated! ~ “The text is untranslatable; supportive can support, supportable 
‘can be supported’, 


“ABLE fairly freely combines with transitive verbs to produce gradable 
adjectives, ‘of the kind that is subject to being V-ed', as in debatable, 
washable, drinkable, manageable. In many adopted words the suffix was 
already present, sometimes in the variant forms -ible, -uble, which are not 
productive in English, but where the passive relation can still be found: 
inevitable ‘cannot be avoided’, risible ‘can be seen’, soluble "can. be 
dissolved’. As with passive verb phrases, the agent can sometimes be 
expressed with a by-phrase (though chiefly a general agent rather than a 
specific one: ‘The comet was observable by anyone owning a powerful 
telescope’ but 7%, , , observable by John’). With visible the instrument is 
indicated with to (‘The naked eye cannot see this’ ~ ‘This is not visible to 
the naked eye’). Passive adjectives in -able are chiefly used in negative 
clauses or with negation by affixation: ‘His story is not refutable’ ~ '. .. is 
irrefutable’ ~ ‘. . . is unrefutable’; instead of ‘His story is refutable’, we 
would normally use ‘His story can be refuted’. 

In addition, however, -able yields no passive meaning but rather has a 
sense paraphrasable as ‘apt to V^: changeable (weather), perishable, suitable, 
etc. Bases may also be nouns, sometimes implying a modalized passive 
sense (marriageable, saleable), sometimes not (peaceable, fashionable, 
seasonable, etc). 

“IVE, as in attractive, effective, possessive. In many cases the relation between 
the verb and adjective reflects Romance morphology: produce ~ productive, 
explode ~ explosive, expand ~ expansive, presume ~ presumptive, etc. In 
others, on the pattern of decorate ~ decorative, a longer affix, -atire, is 
used: talkative, affirmative, causative. Occasionally the base is a noun 
(secret ~ secretive) and sometimes the relation to the base is obscured (as 
in sensitive, emotive). The stress pattern of the base is not usually affected 
by the addition of -ive. 


[a] Prefixal negation with adjectives in both -ire and -able treats the whole of what follows as the 
base: thus untranslatable has the structure un(translatable) and does not mean "possible not to 
translate" but ‘not possible to translate’, Contrast privative un- (cf App 1.22): ‘I found the 
equipment readily unpackable [to be understood as "easy to unpack’] but certainly not wibreakable® 
{easily breakable]. 
{b] Prepositional and phrasal verbs usually form -able adjectives with omission of the particle : 
"Wecan rely on John! ~ ‘John is reliable’: cf: unspeakable. This has the effect of making washable 
capable of two interpretations: ‘This shirt is washable’ [="can (safely) be washed"): "This ink is 
washable’ [may = ‘can be washed out/away’, though in fact it may indicate a guarantee that 
water can be applied without the writing being washed out]. But cf also phrasal items (informal) : 
unget-at-able, unlivcable with. With agreeable, there are three uses: ‘companionable’, ‘willing to 
agree’, ‘can be agreed fo’: in this last sense it is predicative only: 

I have agreeable friends. 

Eventually, my friends were agreeable, 


€—— a 
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We must find a formulation that is agreeable to eenen Us 
[e] Sometimes a passive -able adjective can b eiae only of a 
restriction obtains in the corresponding transitive clause: 


n inanimate, where no such 


The error is forgivable]pardonable, 
*"p[heman j ” 
1 the error. 
We can forgive/pardon the man. ROT USE TT 
{d} Although the modality of most passive -ehle adjectives is usually p 
itis i ioni igational (will be’, ‘must be^). Compare: 
some it is intentional or obligational (wi Mie 


The deposit is refundable. , 
The deposi / MR 


‘The money is payable on delivery. us 
The money is payable by cheque. ['can'] 


e] Given that -able adjectives m: be active ange well as passive, some items can be 
le] able tives may tive (changeable) as IE ISSI VC, b 


either: m 
The weather is variable. [must be active] 


is variable ay be passive] 

The date is variable. [may ss l 
[f] Some adjectives in -able have front-shifted stress: 

‘admirable (ad'mire), ‘preferable 
{g] Since, like -lp (ef App 1.41), -able 
of spelling convention may be bera aa 

l -e is usually retained, especially w i i 
uds (thus enticeable, *enticable; expungeable, *expungable). 


can be fairly freely used in nonce-formation, an d 
ases in final -y have this replaced by i (as in deéniab e), ^" 
i a misleading pronunciation might otherwise be 


pH: e AN 1.38) can be very generally added to an adjective in a 


i iri dverb (gradable if the adjective 
ical environment requiring an à 1 eu 
umet is gradable), so that it could almost be regarded as ee Hs 
ADD L31 Note. The meaning can often be parap - roh 
: : i x ..degree', as i 
* as in calm ~ calmly, or ‘to a. DAS 
as. swell pum a... respect’, as in ‘Personally, he shige i d p 
The canes of meanings is related to the apgr ot eben = densi 
A E ah : 3 
f, ` With adjectives in -ic, -al- is usually dade 
dS ad. of App 1.39 on the relation of ER 
“ial No -al- is inserted in publicly, but in any am pue Fon dnd 
ince is elision: scenically is pronounced / si: y. jen: 
A AA summarized as follows: [i] WM Ek eid 
with nó i i : hard); (ii) -ly is no 
i te adverbial form (eg: fast, ; ser 
as use endis in -ly (of 7.9, App 1.38); *cowardlily, though inn 
one ands sillily, friendlily , more ips RN pps in 
i ; (iii) there is avoidan y g dd 
are used ea ades and it is usual to substitute Sea Tn 
ending iuh as ‘with hostility’; exceptions include wholly, sole HAM b 5 
Laer to some miscellaneous bou d (eg: BAUR p . e i 
ially informally, -/y can be u 5 
On the other hand, especially can | 
in 'She spoke quite matter-of-factly on the subject : ANT 
WARD(5) forms nongradable directional n ie js rad Eu 
: na i ^ 
i thward(s), a prepositional adver n Ss 
echo adverb as in northward(s). Nonce-formations b edibus 
erdt or Chicago-ward(s) are common if D is uim ivi 5 
i i E, those with -s are usual in BrE 2 i mmon i 
en Hag d type of adverb lends itself to premodification in its 
spo à 


form without -5: ‘Homeward journeys are the happiest’. 


Note 


1.42 
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-WISE is used to form nongradable adverbs from noun bases: (i] in relation to 
manner, as in clockwise, crabwise, it is limitedly productive; [ii] in relation 
to dimension, as in crosswise, lengthwise, it hasa variant, -ways (lengthways), 
which is in fact more usual with thc item sideways: [iii] in the sense ‘so far 
as [the base] is concerned’, as in education-wise, moneywise, it is more frcely 
productive in AmE than in BrE, but many people object to these 
formations. 


[3] Occ: sionally one hears (hardly reads) such forms as eifficiltly, sometimes as 
longue with subsequent correction, sometimes unconsciously and uncorrected ; hy 
the usage is quite deliberate, as in the following: 
The doctor explained her diagnosis ex pertly enough but difficultly - 1 mean, the 
explanation was hard to understand. 
The speaker's addition suggests awareness that the Prepositional phrase with difficulty would 
have been inappropriate here in implying that the doctor herself found explanation difficult to 
formulate. Cf also "The staff find themselves difficultly placed’, meaning "placed in a difficult 
situation’, not ‘placed with difficulty’. 
[b] Since -y can be used with a freedom akin to that with inflectional endings, it may be 
mentioned that there are some generally observed spelling conventions. Bases in -y have this 
replaced by i (as in s/oppily). Bases with final -e usually retain ít (as in solely: wholly is exceptional), 
except where syllabic / is involved: here as in simple, probable ete, e is dropped «nd only y added, 
the / ceasing to be syllabic (simply, Probably). Thus: 
/simpl/ ~ /simpli/ 

In the rare cases of final ~//, no additional / is added but the consonant is lengthened in 
pronunciation: fully, shrilly. 

[c] Nongradable adverbs are also formed by adding -style or -fashion to chiefly noun bases; ‘He 
dresses bank-manager-style’,“He swims dog-fashion'. Such formations resemble com pounds based 
on noun-phrase structure, and where the base is itself equivocal (as in ‘She eats American-style) 
they can be related to the style/fashion of N' or ‘the Adjstyle/fashion’, Here might be mentioned 
-fld as in three-fold, five-fold, ‘three (five) times as much’. 


a slip of the 
al sometimes 


Verb suffixes 


Only a few verb-forming suffixes occur with any great frequency in Engtish, 


and only -ize is highly productive. All are concerned with forming transitive 
verbs of basically causative meaning. 


rATE (/ert/) combines with chiefly neo-classical noun bases, as in orchestrate, 
hyphenate: the suffix is especially productive in scientific English as in 
chlorinate, (de)laminate, etc. 

-EN combines with adjectives as in deafen, sadden, tauten, quicken, ripen, 
widen, harden. As well as being causative, ‘to make . . <, many of these can 
also be used intransitively, ‘to become . . ^: The news saddened him ~ His 
face saddened; this may be regarded as a conversion; cf App 1.43ff. 

-IFY, -FY (/(1),fat/), combines with adjectives and nouns, as in simplify ‘to 
make simple’, amplify ‘to express more fully’, codify ‘to put into code’, 
beautify ‘to endow with beauty’. It is most commonly found with neo- 
classical bases (certify, identify, etc, sometimes with a difference in stem as 
in electrify, liquefy [to put into liquid form']), and formations outside this 
type of lexicon are often facetious or pejorative: speechifr, dandify, etc. 

“IZE (-ISE) combines freely with adjectives and nouns, as in modernize ['to 
make modern’), legalize [‘to make legal’), symbolize [‘to act as a symbol of `], 
hospitalize (‘to put into hospital’ (for treatment)], publicize ['to make well 
known'], dieselize ['to convert to diesel-engined power], burglarize <AmE)> 


Note 


1.43 


Note 


1.44 
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(‘to subject to burglary’). Formations lend themselves readily to nominali- 
zation in -ation, as in nominalization itself, Over-use and new use of -ize 
items is offen criticized on stylistic grounds, The dominant spelling is -ize. 
‘There is some contusion of -ize with the ending -ise in some verbs (eg: 
advertise). 


Where there isa corresponding adjective, the ending «ate is usually unstressed falf, giving some 


contrasting paits appropriate (etl > appropriate (adye tively 


Conversion 


Conversion and suflixation 

Conversion is the derivational process whereby an item is adapted or 
converted to a new word class without the addition of an affix. In this way, 
conversion is closely analogous to suffixation (as distinct from prefixation). 
For example, the verb refease (as in They released him) corresponds to a noun 
release (as in They ordered his release), and this relationship may be seen as 
parallel to that between the verb acquit (as in They acquitted him) and the 
noun acquittal (as in They ordered his acquittal): 


VERB DEVERBAL NOUN 
SUFFIXATION: acquit ~ acquittal 
CONVERSION: release ~ release 


Conversion is unusually prominent as a word-formation process, through 
both the variety of conversion rules and their productivity. 


{a] Other terms for conversion are ‘functional conversion’, ‘functional shift’, and ‘zero 
derivation’, This last reflects the notion of a ‘zero’ suffix, analogous to the actual suffixes of App 


1324. 
[b] Conversion includes, in this treatment, cases where the base undergoes some slight 


phonological or orthographic change, eg: shelf ~ shelve (cf App 1.56). 


Direction of conversion 
Certain difficulties arise in describing conversion, in that one does not have 


the addition of a suffix as a guide when deciding which item should be treated 
as the base and which as the derived form. Of course, as with other types of 
word-formation discussed in this Appendix, we treat conversion not as a 
historical process, but rather as a process now available for extending the 
lexical resources of the language. From this point of view, it is irrelevant 
whether the verb release preceded the noun release as an acquisition of 
English vocabulary (cf App I.11 Note [b]. 

Nevertheless, it is convenient to attempt to state such a precedence, and 
often the semantic dependence of one item upon another ís sufficient ground 
for arguing its derivational dependence. For example, the verb net can be 
paraphrased in terms of the noun as *put into a net', but no comparable 
paraphrase could be constructed for the noun; that is, to define nef in some 
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suc as ‘an instrument for ing? imi 
um " EN for netting’ would be to limit the meaning of 
un quite arbitrarily to exclude (for ex: 
| example) strawberr 1 j 
nets, and hair nets. pn SPARTE QI 
This 


rilerion cannot be easily applied to release above, but one may note 
that release as a noun is parallel to other nouns derived from verbs in dunt ic 
i ene semanie restrictions; that is, one may say His heii a 
suddenfon Tuesday, ele just as one may si iv diseoreryipe 7 
suddenfon Tuesday, Pa Ma FO ion iin 
structures of ^nominalization? (cf 17.5 1f): his release br the UDES M m 
government's release of the prisoners. On these grounds we treat abst ti R 
agential nouns (eg: love, 'rebel) as derived. M PPM 
In the survey of types of conversion that follows, we resume the principl 
of classification that was adopted for suflixation: this means that we Nu i 
words according to the class of the base aud the class of the word d ii / d 
Thus release is to be classed as a deverbal noun in App 1.47 oe 


‘Partial conversion’ 
Some grammars make a distinction between ‘full conversion’ (ie conversi 
as already discussed) and ‘partial conversion’, where a word-of one ota 
NL LM is characteristic of another word class. One may 
i " nce t atin such structures as the wealthy [='wealthy people’], 
diode the wicked, the adjective is ‘partially converted’ to noun status 
iun A e ina position (head of noun phrase) characteristic of 
PTE Ji cun (of 7.2f). That there is not full conversion in 
A e i ate y the inability of wealthy, as itoccurs in sentences 
like The wealthy are always with us, to behave inflectionally like a noun (that 
is, to vary in terms of number and case). One cannot say */ met a wei hus 
Those weatthies are my friends; etc. d 
NH d Nose this rather restricted use of adjectives should 
i zh ord- ormation process at all; not only is there no inflectional 
€ nce of the word's status as a noun, but there is inflectional evidence of 
h Mi) status as an adjective: the wealthier, the poorest, etc. Moreover 
i oes not appear to be any of the partial productivity, or the distinction 
etween actual and potential English words, that we have seen as one of t! 
hail-marks of a word-formation process (cf App 1.13). Rather, we can cl: ii 
pus Nn any adjective of a permitted class (ie applicable to hüma beings 
St aig might be used in such a structure, with no constraints on 


wealthy 
kind 
well-dressed 
The foolish are always with us. 
ill-behaved 
etc 


us rid adopted in this grammar, therefore, has been to treat such cases 
Mind syntactic terms, as ‘adjective functioning as head of noun phrase’ 

er than to postulate that conversion, or the transfer of an item from né 
word class to another, has taken place. 


P. 1.46 


Note 


147 


Note 
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The words produced by conversion are primarily nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs, It will be seen from the sets presented below that the most productive 
categorics are the denominal verbs and the deverbal nouns. Only the major 
semantic types are noted under each heading, but one general point deserves 
special attention, A converted item typically docs not carry with it the 
semantic range it had in the word class from which it was converted. This 
seems to be especially relevant in the case of denominal verbs which 
commonly relate to only one of the meanings possessed by the noun (cf ^pp 
1.11, on paper). 


In colloquial usage (firmly regarded as nonstandard in BrE, less so in AmE), recourse to 
conversion is especially common (eg ‘He upped and left on account of that she laughed at him’), 
one of the products being de-adjectival adverbs: ‘She writes good{nicefcatcfilfquick” (cf 7.7). 
Some items of this kind occur in more general usage, as in oficial road signs, ‘Drive slow", and 
familiarly ‘Come quick and (especially with the comparative and superlative) ‘He is reading 
quicker’, "She fought strongest for election’. In AmE, sure and real are widely used as intensifying 
adverbs: "He's sure trying’, ‘She was real lucky". Cf 8.100. 


Conversion to noun 


Deverbal 
[A] ‘State’ [generally ‘state of mind’ or ‘state of sensation'] (from verbs used 
statively to count or noncount nouns): 
desire, dismay, doubt, love, smell, taste, want 
[B] ‘Event/activity’ (from verbs used dynamically): 
attempt, fall, hit, laugh, release, search, swim ; shut-down, walk-out, blow- 
out (of a tyre) 
[C] ‘Object of V*: 
answer [that which answers'], bet, catch, find, hand-out 
[D] ‘Subject of V’: 
bore 'someone who or that which bores/is boring’, cheat, coach, show- 
off, stand-in 
[E] "Instrument of V’: 
cover [‘something with which to cover things’), paper, wrap, wrench 
(F] ‘Manner of V-ing': 
walk [‘manner of walking], throw, lie (eg: in the lie of the land) 
[G] ‘Place of V’: 
divide, retreat, rise, turn, la y-by, drive-in 


It will be noticed that the examples above include nouns formed from phrasal and prepositional 
verbs. The type of informal deverbal coinage represented by teach-in belongs to Type [B] rather 
than to any other, but unlike shut-down it cannot be derived from a phrasal verb (there is no *We 
taught-in last night). The vogue for such formations produced sit-in, fove-in, swim-in, and others. 
They signify an activity (that denoted by the verb) being carried on corporately (typically within 
an institution and with overtones of social protest). 


De-adjectival 
There is no very productive pattern of adjective + noun conversion (but cf 
7.12/, 7.37, App L45). Miscellaneous examples are: 


I'd like two pints of bitter, please. [=type of beer} <BrE> 
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Asa football player, he’s 


f a =a mi 
Hum natural, [=a naturall 


Also daily [daily nal. [= the final race] 
comici J y newspaper], weekly, monthly, un 
marrieds De Ts Med T b iid customers], NC n comic 
examples, it is seen Ter dana Cinformal)], a wet, a red. Cro d A 
in terms of a well-establish ` ia noun conversion can usually be EX these 
has been ellipted. On c ed adjective + noun phrase from whic explained 
App I.52. ; An conversions involving phrases NS ie noun 
$ i adjectives, ef 


y skilled player] 


Conversion to verb 


Denominal 
[A] ‘To put in/on N': 


bo tle o p d » Corner, 
Oa ubordin ate (BrE Ld 

fe t ut int )ottle » Carpet (a s 

catalogue, floor, garage, positior , Vei : i : ; 


in nonce usa; ae 
SN Bes such as rack (the plates), porch a MM 
: s to provide with N’: i en PARED, 
Mr (bread), coat [‘to give a coat (of 
TT grease, mask, muzzle, oil, plaster. P 
] ‘To deprive of N’: db 
B peere [ move the core from’), gut, peel, skin 
s : N’ (more precisely, the meaning 
i "nto the noun as an instrument fi 
associated with it’): e 


brake (‘to st 
ae op by means of a brake’ 


E be : 
[E] ‘To is] as N with respect to. , .": 


I.49 


[B] ‘Ti 


al o x 
aint, etc) to’), commission, 


fop-and-tail <BrE) 
8 of the verb is ‘to use the 
atever activity is particularly 


], elbow, fiddle, hand, finger, glue 


chaperon ['to act as chaperon to`] 


occurs in nonce 
use suc. 
em h as 


[F] “T. make j 
] Se ...into N’: 


cash ['to change into cash’), cripple 


ne pnm nurse, parrot, pilot, referee; 
oudinied himself out of the locked 


group 


apn a send by mail '], ship, telegraph 
yele ['to go by bicycle’, boat, canoe, motor 


Most of the verbs in this categor 


G [ii], and ub 


Prise uod ansitive, with the exception of Type 


De-adjectival 


[A] (transitive verbs) ‘to make adj’ or ‘to 
calm [‘to make calm", dirty, dry. i 


L50 


ake more adj’: 
humble, lower, soundproof 


Nette Seen nnns 
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[B] (intransitive verbs) ‘t 


Sometimes a phrasal v 
particle: smooth out {tto ma 
down V to become calm]. 


both derivations are available for the same 


L51 


Note 


dix! Word-formation 


o become adj’; generally adjectives in Type A can 
en as a secondary conversion (cf. 


also have this function, and it may he se 
iry Gil) yellow 


App 1.54): dry to become dry), empty, narrow, Wet 
an adjective by the addition of a 


erb is derived from 
[to become sober ], calm 


ke smooth], sober up 


{App 1.42), and somclimes 


es with -ez sullixation (c 
ve; eg: black(en), quieten): 


This category compet 

adjecti 

ien 
e 


quum his face with soot. 


I 


Conversion to adjective 


Denominal 

Membership of this category can be postulated only when the noun form 
occurs in predicative as well as in attributive position (ef 7.12f) since the 
latter is freely available for nouns within the grammar of the noun phrase (cf 
17.104//). We may compare the discussion of adjectives and *partial 


conversion’ in App 1.45 (cf also Note below and 7.14). 


a brick garage ~ The garage is brick. 
reproduction furniture ~ This furniture is reproduction. <BrE> 
Worcester porcelain ~ This porcelain is Worcester. 
Cf also "This dress is cotton, this one is nylon, but this one is wool.’ Denominal 
adjectives are normally nongradable, but informally (and especially with 
reference to style) we find examples like: 
His accent is very Mayfair (very Harvard). 
It was a funny story but not quite drawing-room. 
onverted just because they are used 


Although, for the reasons stated, we do not treat nouns as € 
prenominally, it should be noted that premodifying nouns arc used in strictly parallel ways to 


denominal adjectives. Thus in the absence of denominal adjectives based on city or physics with 
senses parallel to suburban (based on suburb) or medical (based on medicine), we find the nouns 
bcing used. Compare: 
He's taking a medical course. (‘course in medicine’] 

physics course. [course in physics’ 

A suburban life. (life in a suburb") 

She dislikes city life. (life in a city} 
The parallelism is endorsed by the fact that, 
has been illustrated, such usage is i 
parallel can be seen in our ability to 
She likes both cotton and woollen dresses. 

They detest both suburban and city life. 


although predicative use of the denominal adjectives 
acceptable as attributive use. A further 


n no case as firmly 
d denominal adjectives: 


coordinate premodifying nouns an 


chiefly 


Minor categories of conversion 
1.52 There are several anomalo 
used informally; among the 


us and miscellaneous types of conversion, 
m the following are noteworthy: 


Note 


1.53 


Conversion — 1563 
H]. Conversion to nouns 

li] Fromclos 

sed-class 5; 
oe ass words; there are some well-established ex: 
2 VM contains loo many ifs and buts l METRI 
s book is à zs l'or the stude ol i 

I te student of aerodynamics 

s you about the how and the why of fight on 


[ii] From affi 
IXC$; very occasion: 4 
Aue y asionally, an affix m 


ay be converted into a 


"atriotism, nati i 
sm, nationalism, andi i 
Tes and any other isms you'd like 
phrases; sequenc d Pans 
: ces of more th: 
Virg sd : ore than one word are s i 
Vrae E. i one-word status by SUED AIDE 
al patterns of co, i ^ 3: 
SM s mpounding (cfA r 
er I gamble, my | i RUE 
horse is one of 1 ue 
A amble, my h ne of the a/so-rans. [ie 
n rses which did nol win but merely ‘also aih n Hipp 
J also ‘the high-ups’, "he i ue 
Enden rd ups", he is à has-been’, ‘a heen-to" (West Afri 
iret M e-for-all', ‘some down-and-outs, ‘oj Pb 
bo dn outs’, ‘give me the /ow- 
[IJ] Conversion to verbs 
From closed- 
d ed-class and nonlexical items, chiefly informal: 
k ey downed tools in protest i 
: ae will off and do her own thing. 
you uh-uh again, I won't go on with my story. 


I T Conver SIOR to adjectives 
rom phrases (suc as that in 1e plane IS up in the air ): 
F h h that ‘TH 4 the t 


an up-in-the-air feelin 
aM E ~ I feel very up in the 


an upper- d i 
pper-class manner ~ His manner is very upper- 


air, [with reference to 


class 
From closed-class items, we may cite exan ples like the followin 
B: 


That's ho i 
w the i 

ih Fieldings next door do it, but it^ i 

Gee ee : It’s not quite us. {our 

a] O jecti 

is cea used as adverbs, cf App 1.46 Not ; 

ainsi T ie GU too many althoughs in ae ; 

E e iR i eae that although, m, and accommodate ha 

England Gere s ipsa of proper nouns: "There i pe i a 

Vrae cse rici sn € used nominally in this way, not ode Ss Matin 2 

17.659. Contrast ‘Men are ia although’, ‘letter m’, ‘towns called New Sire" Pu 
ortal’, ‘Men is plural’, ‘Scissors is aede aie vou shad 

ell; the different 


status would normally be indicated j writing with italic or quotation ma rks: ‘Suspenders is the 
H d in writi h q ip 
$ B wit H h 

arks: end 


aragraph’, He has missed an m out of 


[0 
pred secondary word class: nouns 
otion of conversi 
ion ion may be e 
Minn within the same major ord das pus 
ouns àre used as count nouns or vic 


anges of secondar 
ategory: for example, when Abus 
€ versa (cf 5.4). Such transfers are only 
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i ice in terms of 
partially productive, and yet can be explained systematically E cid 
a 
i derivation. They are therefore parallel to the major icio n 

2 already discussed, though to the extent that they ar " HM UE 

| : i regular products of grammatical processes, they might be $ 

iyiyi i ince of word-formation. 

; strictly lying outside the province of word nmi ; T 
Types of Conversión (or reclassification) within the noun category are 
[A] Noncount noun > count noun 
[i] ‘A unit of N°: 
two coffees ['cups of coffee’ |; two (huge) cheeses 
lii] ‘A kind of N’: 
Some paints are more lasting than others. 
This is a better bread than the one I bought last. 
[iii] ‘An instance of N’ (with abstract nouns): 
a difficulty, small kindnesses; a miserable failure; 
l n home truths; a great injustice 
nt noun  noncount noun = 
LG a eves in terms of a measurable extent (normally only wh 
accompanied by expressions of amount): 

: i j An inch of pencil; a few square feet of floor 

i My li 

; C] Proper noun > common noun — : " 

, i [i] ‘A member of the class typified by N (cf 5.61f ): l 

PN a Jeremiah [‘a gloomy prophet who denon e ] 

a latter-day Plutarch ('. . . chronicler of great m 
y Edinburgh is the Athens of the north. 
GAMBA v 
A : ii} ' fN’: 

A [ii] ‘A product o qs 
(uM a Rolls Royce ['a car manufactured by Rolls Boyes d E 
| Chesterfields (‘cigarettes with the brand name "Chester 

: The museum has several Renoirs. 
" | [D] Stative noun > dynamic noun PEE teat 
i5 Nouns are characteristically stative (cf a : Mod ceni 
i : as 
i j dynamic meaning of temporary role or activity 
1 following the progressive of be: 
? 
: | fool. 
j l | | 
"s bei nuisance. i res behaving like a fool’, etc] 
ND He'sbeingà 4 sor, 
1 RUP 
: ; 2 h Susan was 
a i i} i asted with usages like ‘An unhappy Susa S 
SOM A Mad titan Note The use of proper nouns as in [Ci] is to be pt de sta ans calcd Bias " 
Uu . waiting for him' (cf 17.95) or ‘There are two Sa HUE LCS. aes further ran 
(m i App 1.52 Note], though the latter type closely resem . 
RANT 
um 


Change of secondary word class: verbs 
: 1.54 [A] Intransitive — transitive 
“Cause to V’ (cf 10.22): 
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run the water [‘cause the water to run']; march the prisoners; sZide the 
bolt back. 


Likewise: budge, fly, slip, stop, turn, twist 
[B] Transitive — intransitive 
li] ‘Be V-ed' (often with obligatory adverbial and with implied 
modality, ‘can, must’), cf 10.21 : 


The clock winds up at the back ['is to be wound up; 

Your book reads well; The table polishes up badly: 

The door closed behind him; You can close the door casily it 
just pulls. [‘you just pull it'] 


Likewise: divide, drive, sail, sell, steer, undo, unlock, wash: from 
causative verbs: dry, harden (cf App L50) 
[ii] ‘To V oneself": 
Have you washed yet? [‘washed yourself"] 
Likewise: bath (BrE», bathe <AmE), behave, dress, make up, share 
[iii] ‘To V someone/something/etc': 
We have eaten already. ['eaten something, had a meal] 


Likewise: cook, drink, hunt, kill, knit, sew, write, Contrast ‘Please let 
me explain’, where the object is understood ftom the context. 


[C] Intransitive — copular (cf 16.21ff) 
[i] Current meaning: 


He lay flat; We stood motionless. 
Likewise: float (free); ride (high); arrive (hungry) 
[ii] Resulting meaning: 
He fell flat; The sun was sinking low. 
Likewise: run (cold); boil (dry); wash (clean) 
[D] Copular — intransitive 
What must be, must be. ['exist'] 


[E] Monotransitive > complex transitive (cf [C] and 16.44/7) 
[i] Current meaning: 


We catch them young. [‘. . . when they are young’] 
Likewise: (can't) bear, buy, find, hate, like, sell 
[ii] Resulting meaning: 
I wiped it clean. ['made it clean by wiping it] 


Likewise: knock (. . . unconscious); lock (... fast) 
Note reflexive objects: Z laughed myself silly, 


Change of secondary word class: adjectives 
LS5 [A] Nongradable — gradable (cf 7.86, App 1.51) 


He’s more English than the English. 
Some people’s behaviour is rather incredible, 
I have a very legal turn of mind. 
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perfume, permit 

refill us s ita present, produce, progress, protest, rebel, record. 

To moii, irm » regress, reject, resit, retail, segment, surve g j 
, sfer, transform, transplant, transport, upset TURNING 


[B] Stative > dynamic (cf 7.41) 


i As noted in App 1.54 [D] above, dynamic meaning is signalled by the 


l 
i progressive aspect of be: 
t i He's just being friendly. [‘acting in a friendly manner? ; 
unde uu ing big 2 d 2 cond y ] ( Ni uibs, à word of more than two syllables varies in thi 
i > i v) ~ ‘ove, es in this : 1 
i mi He's being awkward about it. There "flow (n). Cf also en'velop (v), 'envelope (n). way: ober fow 
p ri Martha is being desirable this evening. in stress phi many examples of disyllabic noun-verb pairs whi : 
[s posta for example, debate (v) und debate (n) boll fi ch doot differ 
x n B P 'OntaC: i ^e M have end- RE cy 
i Conversion with formal modifications is e fea contact (n) both have initial stress (as is aan ee ne 
e L56 In some cases, conversion is accompanied by certain nonaffixal changes rom the noun). where the verb 
E Sen HAM à PUR : à Note that dis'count ET 
affecting pronunciution or spelling or stress distribution. The most important it means ‘to disregard’, ‘discount ‘to give a di ` 
ts, and [B] shift of stress. give a discount’. 


kinds of alteration are [A] voicing of final consonan 
f word-formation) are idiosyncratic in 


It should be noted that, especially in BrE, the difference between licence 


(n) and license (v), like that between practice (n) and practise (v), is one of 
spelling only: both noun and verb are pronounced with a final /s/. In AmE, 
both noun and verb can have the same spellings (license, practice, respectively). 
A substantial change of pronunciation, including modification of the final 
vowel, is observed in pairs such as: breath [e] ~ breathe [i] ;bath, glass (Je in 
AmE, /a:/ in RP BrE) ~ bathe, glaze [exl ; cf also blood ~ bleed, food ~ feed. 


[B] sHIFT OF STRESS (cf App 1L.6) 
When verbs of two syllables are converted into nouns, the stress is sometimes 
shifted from the second to the first syllable. The first syllable, typically a 


Latin prefix, often has a reduced vowel /a/ in the verb but a full vowel in the 
noun: 
He was con'victed (/kan/) of theft, and so became a ‘convict (/kon/) 

ds having end-stress as verbs but initial 
have initial stress as verbs also): 


rt, conduct, confine (the 
contest, contrast, 


The following is a fairly full list of wor 
stress as nouns in BrE (in AmE, many 


abstract, accent, combine, compound, compress, conce 
noun is plural only), conflict, conscript, consort, construct, 
convert, convict, decrease, dictate, 
export, extract, ferment, import, 


digest, discard, discount, discourse, escort, 
impress, incline, increase, insult, misprint, 


Both kinds (like most phenomena o 
ji e respect of the particular instances that occur, though they follow certain clear Compounds 
i i jj patterns. 
id L57 A ‘ 2 
[A] VOICING OF FINAL CONSONANTS compound is a lexical unit consistin: 
The unvoiced fricative consonants Is], |f], and /0/ in some nouns are voiced ] and functioning both grammatically ad ck id base (cf App I.2) 
i to /z/, /v/, and /6/ respectively in the corresponding verb forms: : Digi ion any number of bases may be involved Di 4 En E NE: "on 
1 : relati : Ó , in English, exc 
i NOUN ~ VERB NOUN ~ VERB atively minor class of items (normally abbreviat d. jut 
i ) 1 l compounds usually comprise two b ated; cf App 1.73), 
‘ i house [-s] house [zl cone n xn lvl each may be. ases only, however internally complex 
| Mee cd MUT ea Compounding can take place within any ofthe word 
à abuse /-s/ abuse /-z/ mouth /-0/ mouth /-6/ the. p resent framework- we shall in effect b Me classes, but - within 
| grief /-f/ Saeved-vi sheath /-9/ sheathe /-ð/ udi 2 or a resulting above all in ME d a the 
a » * - » aC ctives. These may invol Ade ; to a lesser 
E Fom nso fe Sere a ame 
fin enam eure tiene tne 
may have a suffix required by the compound type (as in es 
n 


theatre-goer or the adjecti 
i jective blue-eyed); or both 
; ; element: 

Pe ee eae (as in the noun /aundromat) ru 
€ we consider the individual i 

eia i ' compound types, we shall gi 

Zinn d i rt first, the conditions for lexicalization (cf App L9) in 

deck p rticular collocation of bases; second, the formal cha’ hte 
omposition thus made into an institutionalized whole po 


{a} Compounds which b 
J elong to word clas: 
me te ses other than the three maj i i 
pei snap inn Prepositions such as into, instead of, by dint of (er 9 ren cos 
meiden : A ^ P wd (cf 6.46), and adverbs such as country-style, oue ape: such as 
m -46). The latter are productive in terms of recurrent i a eee 
di e em buic the products of suffixation; of App 1.4] DRUSI 
pounding is readily recursive, one ci 3 itself be 

k 'omj i i 

Ge Ve adu E DET Dc oun itself becoming a constituent in a larger 


Lexicalization conditions 

In contras ion, i i 

a ae ta ipa in which a base is typically altered in terms of 

cine ead ee or grammatical categories by the use of 

TIS be = 3 items, compounding associates bases drawn from the 

Hiis shoe a Focal of semantic relations. Nonetheless although 
i re in principle equall : 

Nro r inc qually open, they are i 
on whereby the first is modifying the second. In ues eines ie 

| j ing 
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can in general be viewed as prefixation with open-class items. 
But this does not mean that a compound can be formed by placing any 
lexical item in front of another. Consider the following: 


Look at that dog in the street. 
She put the glass on the table. 
Y heard an owl from my study last night. 


Except on a ‘nonce’ basis, we cannot in response speak of ‘another s¢reet dog 

or ‘another table glass’ or ‘Do you work much in your owl study? Rather, 

given the general conditions for lexicalization discussed in App 1.9%, the 
relations between items brought together in compounding must be such that 
it is reasonable and useful to classify the second element in terms of the first. 
Thus a compound XY will be ‘such a Y as may have X essentially predicated 
of it’, whereas the same XY sequence as a noun phrase is more likely to be ‘a 
certain Y that happens to have X predicated of it (cf 17.1047). In terms of 
theme and focus (cf 18.9), we therefore expect to find that the second 
constituent in a compound is thematic, with focus on the first constituent (as 
salient and categorizing), whereas the converse is true of premodifier and 
head in a noun phrase; cf App 1.59. This distinction is endorsed by the 
widespread use of initial stress in compounds: a ‘blackbird (contrast the 
phrase, a grey 'bird). 

The relations consequently involved in compounding are frequently 
resemblance, function, or some other salient or defining characteristic. For 
example, darkroom is a.lexicalization of something we might paraphrase as 
‘a room for [= purpose] photographic processing’. The item dark is used in 
the Jexicalization not because such rooms happen to be dark, still less because 
one such room happens to be dark, but because the facility to make such 
rooms dark is a salient characteristic. For the reasons given in App 1.10, we 
cannot expect the meaning of darkroom to be implicit in the meanings of the 
separate items (there are many ‘dark rooms’ which are not ‘darkrooms’ — nor 
need darkrooms always be in darkness): it is enough to make currency 
plausible that, when we know what it means, its constitution seems reasonable 
and mnemonic. Such reasonableness is somewhat more remote with hothouse 
(where the building concerned would not otherwise be called a ‘house’), less 
so with signature tune (though even this equates music with writing for 
identification in only a very limited context); cf App L12. 

It is more remote still with hot dog where only the ‘hot’ can seem reasonable 
and where we use this as a subcategorization not within types of dog (alsatian, 
poodle, . . .) but within meanings of dog. The semantic atypicalness of hot 
dog significantly corresponds to its prosodic atypicalness; cf App 1.59. 


Formal characteristics 


L59 We have seen that the semantic structure of compounds tends to entail a 


focal first constituent. In consequence we have a contrast between the 
prosodic pattern of a noun phrase and that of a compound, the latter having 


primary stress (cf App 11.4) on the first constituent: 


a dark 'room a 'dark,room 
a hot 'house a 'hot, house 
a black ‘bird a 'black bird 
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a baby 'girl f a 'baby-sitter 
motor 'transport 'motor cars 
L 


As we shall see in the sections that follow, 


accentual pattern, whether they are nouns 


(cf especially App 1.70) are on the whole 
thematization. In the compounds 


almost all compounds have this 
adjectives, or verbs. Exceptions 
equally explicable in terms of 


ash- blonde bottle-'green 


we have the focus on blonde i 
and green since the premodifi 
degrees or shades. So too with ‘combining-form’ Vau > cee 


SSocio-eco'nomic 
or ‘coordinate’ compounds like 


Swedish-A'merican 


t 2 
kd sid Mi d ne pragmatic facts: the referent of the ‘head’ 
ae a of the premodifier’. Given the pattern of such 
Pics os i ny convention determines the selection, and pairs like 
PE es anco-British are not necessarily in thematic contrast. 

If prosody reflects the semantic VAR d RE IU 

Semantic unity of a compound is reae boe d o 


a black bird but a blackbird 


is an 
form- 


Spelling conventions are however less dependable than prosody. Practic 
: e 


varies in many words and Some co P even occur in three differ ent 
m: mpounds may 
d , , 8 
forms, 'solid hyphenated and open ; eg: 


a flower pot a flower-pot a flowerpot 


But in general there is a progression from 
becomes established, and hence widel 
permanent’ lexical item. 


In AmE, hyphenation is | 
n ; i ess common than in BrE, and i 
the items open or solid (more usually the latter) where BrE ie Re. 


language retarded (es 
i p AmE), language-retarded (esp BrE 
Psychosomatic (esp AmE), psycho-somatic (esp NL. = 


The open option does not normaily occur with combining- 
e ada iQ and where these are in pian 
E p " es secang constituent inhibits solid spelling; hence even 
ae m en in examples like Sino-Russian, Anglo-American 
Angloamerican, and niei in eS vus dece eras 
are usual for ad hoc premodifying com à ER Hee eer ec 
har ese f pounds as in a much-need, ; 
ks iri d wages, their come-and-fight-me attitude, ed 
epee quences concerned are not of course compounds outside 
ilying position: ‘his wages were higher than average’, ince of 


open to solid as a given compound 
y recognized and ‘accepted as a 


forms (as in psycho- 
ds of proper names 


D: ‘a 
j if capacity. 
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the nineteenth century’, etc). Compare phrasal conversion, App 1.52. For 
hyphen usage, see further App IILAf. 


Note [a] It may be useful to conceive of ‘partial compounding (ef ‘partial’ conversion, App 1.45) to 
j account for the formal and semantic gradience between phrase and compound: 
i We need some furniture for the offices. ft 
We necd some office 'furniture. (21 
Office furniture is getting more expensive. fa] 
In [2] we have an expression appropriate to phrase structure with no necessary lexicalization ol 
*oflice furniture’ but merely referring to furniture that will be used in the oflice(s). In [3] however, 
i the generic statement makes the beginning of lexicalization a more plausible interpretation: it 
is implied that there is furniture of a kind designed specifically for office use. ‘Partial’ 
compounding may be anid to have taken place, though the stress pattern and spelling still Jean 
in the phrasal direction. 

[b] With coordinate compounds (cf App 1.70), we sometimes find an oblique stroke used instead 
j of a hyphen in rather technical (as well as in rather informal) writing: ‘an auralJoral approach’, 

i “the infout motion’. Cfour use in this book of speaker] writer, hearer|reader. 


The treatment of compounds 


functions of the ítems concerned, we shall adopt a mode of presentation 
which (where possible) links compounds to sentential or clausal paraphrases. 
This is appropriate enough in the treatment of word-formation in the context 
of a general grammatical description, and it is in keeping with our policy in 
this Appendix of concentrating attention on the language's productive 


po 

P 4 
a 1.60 Although not all compounds are directly ‘derived’ from the clause-structure 
Ei 


As an example of this approach, we may take the two compounds glow- 
worm and punch-card, which are superficially similar, consisting of verb + 
noun. Yet the relations of their constituents, and hence the ‘grammatical’ 
meanings of the two compounds, are different: 

glow-worm ~ The worm glows, ie verb + subject ['Some worms glow’] 
but 
punch-card ~ X punches the card, ie verb + object 
Similarly, daydreaming and sightseeing can be analysed in terms of their 
sentential analogues, thus capturing fundamental differences beside the 
superficial similarity: 
i X dreams during the day, ie verb + adverbial 
but 
X sees sights, ie verb + object 


Within each of the major categories, therefore (notably Noun Compounds 
and Adjective Compounds), we shall distinguish subsets on the basis of a 
grammatical analysis of the elements involved in a canonical example, 
together with an informal indication of the relationship between them in 


terms of a syntactic paraphrase. 


. Noun compounds . 


ai . Type ‘subject and verb? 
1.61 [A] SUNRISE: subject + deverbal noun (cf ‘The sun rises"). This is a very 


productive type. For example: 


1.62 
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bee-sting catcall da 

i ybreak earthquake 
frostbite headache heartbeat landslide 
nightfall rainfall sound change toothache 


[B] 'RATTLESNAKE: verb + subj : 
f : ject (cf ‘The sna 4 i i 
weakly productive. For example: d eg AS 


crybaby driftwood ^ drip coffee flashlight 
glowworm hangman playboy popcorn 
Stinkweed tugboat turntable watchdog 


[C] 'DANCING,GIRL: verbal n in -i j i 
í : al noun in -ing + sub Jt irl d ») 
productive, For example: à SEM ee ae ey 
cleaning woman firing squad 
investigating committee wading bird 
working party 


flying machine 
washing machine 


bn ia with converse Stress pattern (, flying 'saucer, working 'man) show a 
ser degree of institutionalization as compounds; contrast 'workman 


Type ‘verb and object’ 

[A] 'BLOOD,TEST: object + deverbal noun (cf *X tests blood’). This is 
moderately productive type. Self is a common first constituent So : 
compounds denote an activity (eg: handshake), some the result of an acti is 
(eg: book review), and some could be either (meat delivery). For example ded 


birth-control book review crime report 


dress-design haircut handshake 
ss delivery office management suicide attempt 
self-control self-destruction tax cut 
word-formation 


[B] 'FAULT-FINDING: object + verbal in -i 
» iG: c noun in -ing (of *X finds fault(s)’; 
App 1.68, man-eating). This type is very productive. For example: eee 


air-conditioning book-keeping book-reviewing 
brainwashing dressmaking housekeeping 
letter-writing oath-taking sightseeing 


Story-telling town-planning 


[C] TAA TER: object + agential noun in -er (cf*X pays tax(es)’), This is a 
very productive type, and designates concrete (usually human) agents; note 


however dishwasher, lawn-mowe h 
[CD Forse r, penholder, record-player (cf App 1.34, 1.63 


cigar smoker computer-designer crime reporter 
gamekeeper hair-splitter language teacher 
matchmaker radio-operator songwriter 
stockholder window-cleaner 


[D] FUNCHCARD: verb + object (c/*X punches the card"). For example: 
call-girl : drawbridge 
punchball push-button 
treadmill . 


pin-up girl 
scarecrow 


Note 


1.63 
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[E] 'CHEWING,GUM: 


cooking apple 


boiling fowl (BrE» 


roasting joint 


In [D] and [E], the syntactic paraphrase obscures the ‘purpose’ relationship (cf App 1.58): 


verbal noun in ~ing + object (cf 'X chews gum"); very 
productive. For example: 


drinking-water 
reading material 
braising steak 


ball is for punching’, ‘The gum is for X to chew", 


Type ‘verb and adverbial’ 
[A] 'swiMMING,POOL: verbal noun in 


prepositional phrase; 
type. Several adverbia 


PLACE: 


INSTRUMENTAL: 


[B] 'DAY,DREAMING: adve 
day’). This is a moderate 


example: 
PLACE: 


TIME: 


diving board 
drinking cup 
freezing point 
frying pan (BrE? 
hiding-place 
living-room 
typing paper 
waiting room 
writing desk 


adding machine 
baking powder 
carving knife 
sewing machine 
walking stick 
washing machine 


churchgoing 
horse riding 
‘tight-rope walking 
sun-bathing 


sleepwalking 


INSTRUMENTAL: fly-fishing 


OTHER: 


` [C] ‘BABYSITTER: 
This is a moderately productive type 


PLACE: 


handwriting 


shadow-boxing 


adverbial + agential noun in -er (c/*X sits with the baby’). 
(cf App L62[C]). For example: 


backswimmer 
city-dweller 
factory-worker 
gate-crasher 


eating apple 
spending money 


‘The 


-ing + adverbial (consisting of a 
cf 'X swims in the pool). This is a very productive 
1 relations are involved (but cf Note [b]). For example: 


('dive from a board’) 
(‘drink out of a cup’) 
[‘freeze at a point’} 
(‘fry in a pan'] 
[hide in a place] 
['live in a room] 
[‘type on paper] 
[‘wait in a room’] 
{‘write at a desk’ 


(‘add with a machine’) 
[‘bake with powder’} 
[carve with a knife’] 
[sew with a machine] 
[walk with a stick"] 
[wash with a machine] 


rbial + verbal noun in -ing (c/"X dreams during the 
ly productive type (cf App 1.69, ocean-going). For 


[going to church’] 
[‘ride on'a horse’] 
[‘walk on a tight-rope’] 
[‘bathe in the sun’) 


(‘walk in one's sleep’} 
[fish with a fly’ 
{‘write by hand") 


(‘box against a shadow'] 


['swim on the back’] 

['dwell in the city'] 

['work in a factory’] 
l'crashes through a gate’, ie 
‘uninvited guest] 


Seite sit r aos 


| 
i 
i 
i 
| 
| 


Note 


1.64 
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housebreaker ['break into a house’) 
playgoer ['go to a play'] 
tight-rope walker ['walk on a tight rope’) 
sun-bather ['bathe in the sun’] 


theatre-goer ['go to the theatre'] 


TIME: daydreamer [‘dream during the day’] 


[D] 'HoME, WORK: adverbial + deverb: 
A ; al noun (cf*X work: i isi 
a moderately productive type. For example: f Tos RUE 


PLACE: boat-ride [‘ride in a boat’) 
field-work [‘work in the field’) 
table talk [‘talk at the table") 
moon walk [‘walk on the moon] 

TIME: daydream (‘dream during the day’] 
night flight ‘fly during the night’] 

INSTRUMENTAL: gunfight (‘fight with a gun’] 


OTHER: smallpox vaccination 
tax-exemption 
telephone call 


So also self-determination. 


[‘vaccinate against smallpox'] 
l'exempt from tax’] 
[message by the telephone’) 


[E] 'SEARCHLIGHT: verb + adverbial (cf 'X i 
| LIGHT: verl searches with a light’). 
adverbial relations are involved (but cf Note [b]). For dE. iue 


PLACE: dance hall [dance in a hall] 
springboard (‘spring from a board'] 
workbench work at a bench] 


INSTRUMENTAL: grindstone 
plaything 


{‘grind with a stone'] 
[play with a thing'] 


Some further examples: cookbook (es 
xamples: p AmE), fry-pan (AmE), restr. 
Soa AmE), swimsuit <esp AmE), washroom (esp AME). The labels indicate 
e popularity of this pattern in AmE; in BrE there is a correspondin, 
preference for the pattern in App I.63 [A]. s 


a Somewhat like items in [B] is dry-cleaning (but note the phrasal accentuation in BrE, dry- 
aning), cleaning (the clothes) when/though dry’. Cf: sleep-walking ‘walking when/tho 2 
asleep’, For the adjective form dry-'cleaned, cf App 1.69 (D]. Là 


[b] In [A] and (E], the ‘purpose’ relationship i in thi: 
Aja , ship is lost in th: ation; . i 
X to swim in’, ‘The light is for Y to search with’. a ad 


lol compounds: Type ‘subject and object’ 

A] 'WINDMILL: noun, + noun, (cf ‘ ‘ 

\ ) : 2 (cf ‘noun, [powers/operate E 

wind powers the mill"). For example: p m ue Me 
air-brake air rifle 
motorcycle steam engine 
hydrogen bomb (,- - -'- in AmE) 


cable car coal fire (,-'-in BrE) 
gas cooker (,-'- -in BrE) 


Key to Exercises 


294 


47.4 

2 How far 5 How deep 
3 How old 6 How long 
4 How often 

47.5 

2 How heavy is this box? 


ON Un BR G2 


How old are you? 

How much did you spend? 
How often do you watch TV? 
How far is it from Paris to 
Moscow? 


UNIT 48 


48.1 


2 


3 


4 


How long does it take by car 
from Milan to Rome? 

How long does it take by 
train from Paris to Geneva? 
How long does it take by bus 
from the city centre to the 
airport? 


48.2 


2 


3 


4 


5 


It takes ... hours to fly from ... 
to New York. 

It takes ... years to study to 
be a doctor in ... . 

It takes ... to walk from my 
home to the nearest shop. 

It takes ... to get from my 
home to the nearest airport. 


48.3 


2 


3 


4 


5 


How long did it take you to 
walk to the station? 

How long did it take him to 
paint the bathroom? 

How long did it take you to 
learn to ski? 

How long did it take them to 
repair the car? 


48.4 


2 


3 


4 


It took us 20 minutes to walk 
home. / ... to get home. 

It took me six months to 
learn to drive. 

It took Mark/him three hours 
to drive to London. / ... to get 
to London. 

It took Lisa/her a long time to 
find a job. / ... to get a job. 

It took me... to... 


UNIT 49 


49.1 

2 | don’t know where she is. 

3 | dont know how old it is. 

4 | dont know when he'll be 
here. 

5 | don’t know why he was 
angry. 

6 | don’t know how long she 
has lived here. 


49.2 

2 where Susan works 

3 what Peter said 

4 why he went home early 

5 what time the meeting 
begins 

6 how the accident happened 

49.3 

2 are you 

3 they are 

4 the museum is 

5 do you want 

6 elephants eat 

7 itis 


2 Do you know if/whether they 


are married? 

3 Do you know if/whether Sue 
knows Bill? 

4 Do you know if/whether 
Gary will be here tomorrow? 

5 Do you know if/whether he 
passed his exam? 


49.5 

2 Do you know where Paula is? 

3 Do you know if/whether she 
is working today? / ... she’s 
working today? 

4 Do you know what time she 
starts work? 

5 Do you know if/whether the 
shops are open tomorrow? 

6 Do you know where Sarah 
and Jack live? 


7 Doyou know if/whether they 


went to Jane's party? 


49.6 

Example answers: 

2 Do you know what time the 
bus leaves? 

3 Excuse me, can you tell me 
where the station is? 

4 | don't know what I'm going 
to do this evening. 


5 


6 


Do you know if there's a 
restaurant near here? 

Do you know how much it 
costs to rent a car? 


UNIT 50 
50.1 


2 


3 


4 


7 


She said (that) she was very 
busy. 

She said (that) she couldn't 
go to the party. 

He said (that) he had to go 
Out. 

He said (that) he was learning 
Russian. 

She said (that) she didnt feel 
very well. 

They said (that) they would 
be home late. / ... they'd be 


She said (that) she had just 
come back from holiday. / ... 
shed just come back ... 

She said (that) she was going 
to buy a guitar. 


They said (that) they hadnt 
got a key. / They said (that) 
they didnt have a key. 

50.2 

2 She said (that) she wasnt 
hungry. 

3 he said (that) he needed it. 

4 she said (that) she didnt 
want to go. 

5 She said (that) | could have it. 

6 He said (that) he would send 
me a postcard. / ... he'd 
send ... 

7 Nicola said (that) he had 
gone home. / ... hed gone 
home. 

8 He said (that) he wanted to 
watch TV. 

9 She said (that) she was going 
to the cinema. 

50.3 

3 said 7 said 

4 told 8 told 

5 tell 9 tell 

6 say 10 say 

UNIT 51 

51.1 

3 phone 

4 phone Paul 


Compounds 1575 
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* thi Along with this type should be considered many sequences with phrasal 
[produces/yields] noun,’, ‘the 


[B] ‘TOY FACTORY: noun, + noun; (cf "noun; cdd M UE NEMORE 
| factory produces toys’). For example: i Nam aney ares shot dog ie in AmE) ill'omen ill repute 
j o honey-bee oil well , power pan ojd mine i win wisen E S 
| ] tear gas textile mill water pisto SUM Despite the apparent parallelism of: 
ri AA n, + noun, (ef ‘noun, [produces/yields] noun2’, bad health. 
i [C] 'BLOODSTAIN: nour Tor example: He suffers from 4 poor health. 
" ? e RUN UE derdi food poisoning gaslight ill health. 
i Wl bloodstain C: 


Vd MS, pure Penes compounding is nonetheless suggested in the last by the fact that i is not 
it; 


normally a premodifier in noun-phrase structures (cf 7.38), nor are past 
participles of intransitive verbs (risen). Semantically, moreover, some of 
these examples have a high degree of lexicalization; on hot dog, cf App 1,58. 


e D] 'DOORKNOB: noun, + noun; i6 noun has] noun the door has a 
[ s] noun; , 
P i knob . This is a very producti aia Noun, JS inanimate. With animate 
: | a we use a erden genitive phrase compare the table Jeg with 
' 


: C] 'FROGMAN: "B is like *, ‘the man is li 
the boy's leg. For example: [C] noun, + noun, (cf'noun, [is like] noun,’, ‘the man is like a 


motorman <AmE) police-officer 


This is a very productive t 


agent. Indeed, so commonly has man been thus 


4 : in some compounds it vo ; 
Acide pou Mr 2, workman, businessman. This item and its 


ht in fact be viewed as a suffix (cf 1.3). 


as in postman, draughtsman, fireman 
gender-free alternative person mig 


of man in 1 
Serin speed a does not refer to a regular occupational 


because in this case the c 
role. 


Type ‘subject and complement? 
L65 [A] ‘GIRLFRIEND: noun, + noun, 
Noun, often refers to a su 
blinker light drummer boy 
manservant oak tree 
Numerous sequences of this : 
woman ‘writer, £0y factory Vt 
above]. Cf App 1.59 and the question o 


[B] 'DARKROOM: adjective + noun 


For example: l 
blackboard - blackbird 
dry dock (or p) greyhound 
highchair hothouse 


The initial constituents in knitwear 
participle adjectives. : 


iti ith phrasa. 
sitional type occur with p 
fhe rector is a toy’; contrast App 1.64 [B] 


f ‘partial’ compounds. 


postman 


ype, with the second constituent always à human 
, 


used (in its unmarked gender 
has a reduced vowel, /mon/, 


‘handyman (cf App 1.65), perhaps 


(cf ‘noun; [is] noun,’, ‘the friend is a aie 
bset of the class denoted by noun;. For example: 


feeder bus killer shark 
pine tree tape-measure 


1 prosody: 


(cf‘noun [is] adjective’, ‘the room is dark’). 


blueprint double-talk 


=brai handyman 
grey matter (= brain) 
longboat madman 


and mincemeat were originally -ed 


li : d bedpost bottleneck (metaphorical) i frog’). This is a very productive type. For example: 
i i ed piano keys shirt-sleeves " 1 butter-bean catfish dragonfly goldfish 
ig pue telephone receiver television scre i kettledrum sandwich man tissue paper 
nb i table leg : 
jo i) n D à « i : 6 
id window-pane ‘ Lee: [D] 'SNOW,FLAKE: noun, + noun; (cf ‘noun, [is of, consists of] noun,’, ‘a 
s B controls/ works in con D : 
i [E] SECURITY OFFICER: noun, + noun (cf nous} ^). For example: flake of snow’). For example: l 
MUSA ion with] noun,’, of ‘The officer looks after security ). breadcrumb chocolate bar dustheap raindrop 
| m Bra deckhand fireman  gasman sanddune soap flake 
chairpe 


[E] 'ASHTRAY: noun, + noun, (cf*noun; [is for] noun,’, ‘the tray is for ash’). 
This is a highly productive type expressing purpose; cf Note [a]. For example: 


birdcage breakfast time coffee time cough drops 
cowshed doghouse facecloth fire engine 
fish-pond flowerbed flypaper safety belt 
tearoom 


[a] The difference between teacup (~ ‘cup for tea’) [E] and cup of tea ( cup containing tea’) is 
paralleled in flowerpot, matchbox, winebottle, soup plate, etc. With the purpose factor in [E], and 
underlying some examples in [B], compare the Notes to App I. 62/. 


[b] Like type [A] are the (largely colloquial) compounds of hypocoristic plus generic, as in pussy- 
cat, puppy-dog cf App 1.77. 


Combining-form compounds 

;PSYCHO-A'NALYSIS : noun, (in its ‘combining form’) + noun, (= ‘noun, [in 
respect of] noun,’), ‘the analysis of the psyche’. This is a highly productive 
type and various relations can be involved. Typically, the first constituent is 
neo-classical (cf App 1.6, 1.28) and does not occur as a separate noun base in 
English, but the model has been widely imitated with common bases, with a 
vowel (usually -o- but often -i-) as a link between the two parts: crypt'ography, 
in'secticide, etc. Cf also the use of combining-forms in adjective compounds, 
App I.70. Stress patterns are various and the primary stress often falls on the 
link vowel of the combining-form. Among common second constituents are 
-meter, -graph( y), -gram, -logy, and the formations are especially in the fields 
of science and learning. In consequence, many are in international currency, 
adopted or adapted in numerous languages. Some miscellaneous examples: 


1.67 


Note 


- 1.68 'MAN-EATING: object + ~ing participle 
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‘agriculture ba'rometer bio'physics 
biotechnology ‘Euro dollar ‘horticulture 
microelec'tronics por'nography ;psy'chology 
'stereo-,vision turbo-jet 


cf App 1.23. With ‘stereotyped 


Cf also 'drama,turgy, ‘metallurgy. On pseudo-, 
ly used than the 


and stereo'phonic, we have adjectives that are more common 
corresponding nouns. 
Compounding may invo 
otomy, neurolymphomatosis : cf ^p 
On the model of neo-classical combining- 
whose initial base a connecting -o- is added; eg: 
There is vacillation between ‘kilometre and ki'lometre. 


ive more than one combining-form; eg nephrolith- 


p 1.57 Note [b]. 
forms, we have compounds to 


spee dometer. 


‘Bahuvrihi’ compounds 
All of the compounds to be liste 
of the patterns already described. M. 


are like, for example, 'frogynan or 'sno 
respectively). The term ‘bahuvrihi’ refers not to their pattern of formation 


' but to the relation they have with their referents. Neither constituent of such 
a compound refers to the entity named but, with a semantic movement that 
may be thought of as ‘lateral’, the whole refers to a separate entity (usually a 
person) that is claimed to be characterized by the compound, in its literal or 
figurative meaning: Thus a ‘highbrow means ‘an intellectual’, on the basis of 
the facetious claim that people of intellectual interest and cultivated tastes 
are likely to have a lofty expanse of forehead. Similarly '‘heart,throb (cf App 
1.61 [A] for its non-bahuvrihi use) is someone who causes the heart to throb 
in a person of the opposite sex; ie ‘a sexually attractive person’. Many 

bahuvrihi compounds are (like highbrow) somewhat disparaging in tone and 
are used chiefly in informal style. Some further examples: 


blockhead bluebell butterfingers 

fathead featherbrain featherweight 
hardback hardtop heavyweight hunchback 
Joudmouth paleface paperback pot-belly 
redcap -scarecrow shellback 

Cf also hardhat ‘construction worker’ (esp AME). 


d in this section are formed on one or other 
ost of them are like 'dark,room, others 
w,flake (cf App 1.65 [B], [C], and (D] 


birdbrain 
egghead 


The term bahuvrihi is from Sanskrit. Compounds of this type have also been called ‘exocentric’. 


Adjective compounds 


Type ‘verb and object’ 
(cf 'X eats men’; also App 1.62, 


faultfinding). This is a very productive type. Self is a frequent first constituent 


but takes secondary stress. For example: 


fact-finding 
self-de'feating 


heart-breaking life-giving 


u breathtaking 
sself-justifying 


“record-breaking 
In mouth-watering, there is a causative rela 


tion: ‘X makes the mouth water’. 


1.69 [A] 'OCEAN- GOING: adverbial + 


Note 


1.70 
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In informal AmE we have such 


in finger-licking good. a compound used to premodify an adjective 


Type ‘verb and adverbial’ 


App 1.63, daydreaming). For eo ("X goes across oceans’, Cf 


fist-fighting law-abiding lip-sucking 
[B D 1 d $ D ls i ~ 
, " 
HEART,FELT adverbial + -eli participle (cf X fee s it in the heart . The 
type 1s particularly productive when the noun has agential Siang and 


consists of self: self-styled, self-appointed, self-employed, sel “taught (but a setf- 
elf- 
addressed en velope is one that is addressed to cell Bato are: x 


airborne cost- z 

t-led custom-built handmade 
home-brewed home-made language-retarded suntanned 
ypewritte thu ^ X x 
t tten nder-struck town-bred weather beaten 


Cf also speech(-) and language(-)impaired. 


[C] HARD-'WORKING adverb adjective + -in participle cf *X wo d 
j: 

) ig (cf rks har , 

easy-going everlasting far-reaching 


high-sounding | sweet-smelling well-meaning good-looking 


[D] ,QUICK-'FROZz: c 
EP EN: adjectiv " i 
quickly’). For example: SESE participle (cf ‘X was frozen 


dry-cleaned (cf A 

à pp 1.63) far-fi 

long-awaited ‘new- laid es fresh-baked 
widespread orn well-meant 


[a] The idiomatic i i 
: isolation of so: 
online Í me compounds of this type is evi i 
à : ype is evidi 2 
M RE nein a eg: NEW-laid (eggs) 2 ud ap tesa pc dE 
i i ied ARMAS he eggs) RECENTLY. But 
bici ie rene Mn evens eggs are newly laid and the loaves freshly 
erficially similar adjecti à 

M Win pii in jective compounds well-meant, well-spok 
i » Née mer red in respect of voice: g Fic iig FH bas 
Kui > en of ~ People speak well of her [passi Bai rail 

a person that behaves well, a well-spoken boy ~ a Bis aaa ne 

) well [active]. 


[c] It will be noted that compounds in [C] and [D have phrasal stressing (though in [C] belongs 
i 

i) p ] [D] phre ing ( ghi ] Eg: 
[d] Fashi le ad h Pr " insof 


i t i p 
(air-crash). ype [B] include 'export-Jed (recovery), (a) weather-related 


Din *verbless? 
A] 'FOOTSSORE: noun-b 
] r : -based adverbial of 
in res , P Verbial of respect (cf'8. lecti í 
pect to (one's) feet’). This is a very LER Ru pads s. era 
> ally with 


certain adjectives that have iti 
t prepositional c i 
as free ( from), proof (against), weary (of). Seon en rae 


airsick ir-ti 
dustproof airtight camera-ready — carsick 
homesick _ duty-free fireproof foolproof 
Oven-ready tax-free aie 
-weary 


watertight 


EA 


Note 
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With some there is phrasal stress, as in class-‘conscious, cost-ef ‘fective, Jabour- 


intensive and (involving a combining form), , 
of comparison) + adjective (cf ‘as 
e type and the items formed can 
but phrasal stress is usual. 


stereo'phonic. 


[B] ,GRASS-GREEN: noun (denoting basis 
ass’). This is a fairly productiv: 


green as gr 
) aş nouns: stress is variable, 


usually be used alse 


Some examples: 
age-old ash-blonde bottle-green brick red 
jet black midnight blue rock-hard sea-green 


ein a coordinating relation but where 


[C] GREY-'GREEN: adjective + adjectiv 
he first is relatively thematic, the 


the phrasal stress pattern implies that t : ; 
second focal and hence semantically dominant. Cf ‘The colour is basically 


green but with a greyish tint’. Informally, this can be reflected in the first 
adjective having the suffix -y or -ish (cf App 1.38), as in reddish-brown, greeny- 
grey. Coordinate compounds are, however, widely used with reference to 
international relations where (despite the phrasal stress) parity is theoretically 
fundamental: ‘A Japanese-American trade pact is about to be signed’. In 
many coordinate compounds the first el 
App 1.66). Some examples of various types: 


Anglo-Polish auditory-visual 
deaf-mute Franco-German 
psychosomatic Russo-Chinese 
Sino-Italian socio-economic 


tragi-comic 


aural-oral 
phonetic-syntactic 
sensori-neural 
Swedish-Brazilian 


In compounds as premodifiers of dictionary, 
the basis or starting-point, hence again justifying the phrasal 
For example, an English-French Dictionary is one that t 
French- English one translates from French to English; 
be one produced by a joint Anglo-French enterprise. Coordin: 


referred to by the Sanskrit term ‘dvandva’. 


Miscellaneous modes 


Back-formation 

L71 Pairs of words like advis 
edit ~ editor, suggest an id 
from the synchronic viewpoin 
correct. But as a matter of historica! 
indeed formed from advise and inspect by suffixation, w 
and edit from burglar and editor, 
agential nouns. Cf App 1.12, 1.34. This is the process known 
formation’, and in addition to well-established items, 


(like laze from lazy) or more recently (li 
formations of this kind continue to be made. The proces 


e ~ advisor, burgle ~ 
entical relationship between the me 
t of the ordinary language user is 


ement assumes a combining form (cf 


the first adjective indicates the language which is 
stressing in terms of thematization, 
ranslates English words into French, a 
but an Anglo-French dictionary would 
ating compounds are sometimes 


burglar, inspect inspector, 
mbers which 
perfectly 


1 fact, while advisor and inspector were 
e have derived burgle 


analysing these on the analogy of other 
as ‘back- 


whether from long ago 


ke televize from television), new 
s is particularly 


Note 


172 
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fruitful in creati i 
PA s RUE verbs. It should be noted that new fi : 
verbal inflexions. For Sapa oe especially in respect of the ib 
significantly in the base ample, the textual instance cited i ae 
ase form, se/f-destrue in App 1.12 wa 
verb, there is less obvi » self-destruct, but although cle: s 
vious clash with th ough clearly used as a 
when (as occasionali À e well-established 
y f yyendinaty verbi í verb destroy than 
tion self-destructed in | Ty inflections are added: % 
If-de; 985°, So a] / added: ?'The organiza- 
verb baby-sir, nnd the k so we had the agential bahy-si "s 
yesi, > base form (Wj aa sitter before th 
forms (‘He baby-s e base form (Will you buby-sit [or me) before į ees 
their lack K uino nd aem } ud OE E E eadi 
A particula ceptability : *(They) sight-saw, * SPE 
rly productive type of back-formation ne emia 
€ noun 


compounds in -ing and - 
EXamtl rhe ror. er (cf App 1.62 [B], [C], App 1.63 [B], [C]). For 


bottle-feed brai 
n-wash hai 
fire-watch chain-smoke — day-drea 3 
sleep-walk house-hunt  house-keep lipetead dry-clean 
spring-clean — window-shop sight-see 


Less common! 
y, we have noun rns 
polymer from polymeric. S from adjectives by back-formation: eg 


[a] Compare also, fi 
pur » from (a) sing-sa h 
It is likely that s E song, the nonce-formati i 
uch ear n à * on He sing-s 
known as Perana CU of inflection result from iat oco eff acu 
be seen as a speci: segmentation counter to et : inguistic analogy 
pecial case, For e ymology), of which back-ft ; 
defreezed (besidi . xample, from ‘The fridge ck-formation may 
i side defroze) the frid ¢ fridge needs regular defreezing" r 
indicate a synchronic fai ge that evening’. But regularization į gwe find "They 
à nic failure to analyse i gularization in such verb: 
occasionally hears 'This c; yse in terms of their historica rbs can also 
: annot be gainsayed' or * storical components; 
of Toad Pia Bainsayed' or k h ponents; thus oi 
relexicalization which is again akin to iens verrided', and the like, a S CLARA 


[b] In connection wi 
n with back-formati : à 
ences such as the following (cf 733): s we might consider grammatically regular correspond 


us completely refused , . . ~ Hi 
pret gece s "e complete refusal 
Du pii despaired... ~ dicen ean 
daa utter despair 
nas ed disapproved... ~ ird cud 
irely agree... e 
gree ~ Their entire same 


It will be observed that the adjectives in the second column emerge nly on nominalizatio o! 
: ] 
the clauses in the first column. The fact that they are to this extent der ived from the corr esponding 
B€ o! n ion of 
adverbs is confirmed by their meaning, which directly reflects that of the respective subjunct. 


Reduplicatives 


Some compound: 

s have two or m ; 
or only slightly di or more constituents which are ei identi 
virtuous bari i din eg: goody-goody (chiefly noun, " SE id iden tical 
be in the initia] eon al). The difference between the two constit RN) 
criss-cross. Most of rie as In walkie-talkie, or in the medial sd 
many belong to the s MAH Cae are highly informal or han uM 

ere of child-pa 5 ar, an 
most com: Of chiid-parent talk, eg: din-din [‘di E 
mon uses of reduplicatives (sometimes a end ]. The 
are: 


fi to imitate Sounds, e rat-a-tat [knoc 0) “to } 
» €g: rat-a-tat i 7 
no king n door 5 tick ck of clock b ha 


[ii] tos i Vi on, 
] to suggest alternating mo ements, eg: seesaw, flip-flop, ping p 
> 5 "i g M 
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uo. 'stereo $ from stereo'phonic 
= insi ity, vacillation, ; i 
pol ty, nonsense, insincersty, 7957 : telly <BrE) from  tele'vision : 
[iii] to disparage by suggesting instabili sishy-washy, dilfy-dally, shilly-shally; "EM pes 
É etc: higgledy-piggledy, hocus-pocus, wishy Less commonly, the clipped form has resulted from discarding the initial 
i AM ; -weeny, tip-top. art of a word, as in: 
[iv] to intensify, eg: teeny y ETE p 


type Boston- p * 
A PRA we may compare informal AmE peer uA nt phone from ejephone (but not, eg, microphone) 
j me Mia dd wa iode or playful dismissiveness of the fi plane from airplane, ‘aeroplane 
5 tend to be u: ] " i 
j ievané Occasionally, syllables have been discarded at both ends of a word, as in: 
iat di "e and comp " n 
i j Abbreviations. in lexicalization that, however icd pn ‘a valet to flu from | influ'enza 
i i 1-73 ^ ^ m dE an item, it comes to be [pude i k A he constituents of the fridge (esp BrE) from  re'frigerator 
aA orma ds uence, 1 : un its ey . 
b i ) the meaning so lexicalized. In Ta as conveying this meaning pi : Stress patterns have been indicated to show that the shortened form is not 
P a word in combination that d e any part of the item is itself eal z i necessarily (indeed not usually) the stressed part of the word concerned and 
f n individuality as a whole. Provi s it can be shortened to a form whic of that it is given an independent stress pattern of its own (as in 'demo). Even 
individual to call up the who ae reflect the morphological ented bit | stronger evidence for the acquisition by clipped forms of a quite specific 
i linguistically convenient arid omnibus), ad (from Am We | lexicalization is indicated by the parenthesized restrictions we have shown 
S the full form. For example, " m binary digit); TV (from television ved Í where relevant, Thus /ib is not an abbreviated form of the word liberation as 
f (in information processing, t ways in which abbreviation 1s invo such, still less of the verb liberate, but only of very specific uses of /iberation, 
i istinguish three iai ACRONYMS, € examination of a patien a doctor is not an exam. A further sien o 
distinguish three highly produc us CLIPPINGS, YMS, and BLENDS. Th tion of a patient by a doct t A further sign of 
I a in English word-formation, giving i the lexical independence of clipped forms is that mono (with a meaning that 
1 iation as a graphic device; App IIL.27ff i was unlexicalized, of course, when sound-recording could be nothing else) 
Note Compare the related use of abbrevi i came into existence by analogy with stereo, and in specific contrast to it; 
; P ith polysyllabic A hence its immediate use in a parallel abbreviated form, and the fuller form 
Clippings in informal usage, we tend to show O ra syllabi e. The i monophonic remains relatively rare. 
í i 174 Especiallyinin tening them, often to à s ivin 
words (especially nouns), by paris is graphic form, since the Koen d i Note [a] The informality that is typical of clipped forms is frequently reflected in informal spellings; 
‘clipping’ seems often to start fr d not constitute either prosodicai y i for example, showbiz, fridge, mike, telly (BrEY, cos or ‘cos (both BrE: 'because'», praps 
t is usually initial and nee a but of Note (a): ‘ (‘perhaps’). In these cases, the spelling has been adapted to suit the Pronunciation of the original 
fragmen lly the salient part of the original (bu Ci | fragment. The converse holds for ‘(the student music) soc’ (esp BrE», where the original spelling 
semantically d'vertisement (also adver'tisemen : of soc(iety) remains but the final /s/ of the fragment comes to be pronounced /k/. In ‘(meat and 
d from a : two) veg' (BrE) neither spelling nor pronunciation (/ved3/) has been changed, while in bike 
h A BrE) AmE) 'sitkont/ (in trigonometry) ( {‘bicycle’] both have been changed. In kanky ['handkerchief `], we find an additional familiarity 
advert (Br from cosecant l kav siz in BrE chiefly in } marker in the suffix -y (cf App 1.77); cf also nighty, undies, comfy (‘comfortable’). : 
'cosec l'koosek/ from demon'stration (but a E ‘a demon- d [b] Some clipped forms preserve a final s, as in specs ['spectacles"), maths < BrE) [‘mathematics’, 
‘demo the political sense; in Am £ but AmE math], gents, French fries; some add an s, as in BrE turps ['turpentine"] (cf App 1.77). 
tion car’) i [c] It is not uncommon to find clipped forms becoming so well-established as to lose their 
"in ic) exami'nation (but not the i informal tone. This is true of plane, stereo, taxi (from taxicab — itself a clipping), pram <BrE> 
j : from (academi ; examination in the | (note spelling, from ‘perambulator’); and in many long-established cases the fuller form is rarely 
M e'xam verb e'xamine or | used (eg: omnibus for bus) or is not ordinarily known (eg: mobile vulgus for mob). 
i . medical sense) — AmE) A [d] Ozalid (in reprography) is basically a reverse spelling of diazo; cf App 1.15 Note. 
j ied potatoes , 
T ER ' rom French frie » Hy <= gventlemen’s ; 
un i French fries (esp AmE) jo gentlemen's (especially = gen 1 Acronym: 
i cr s 
1 : gents OT "T 
à . 8 bend (BrE), laboratory (AmE) ! L75 Acronyms are words formed from the initial letters of words that make up a 
P lab from lib e'ration (but only in lexicalizations : name, New acronyms are freely produced, especially by scientists and 
p lib dd like Women's Liberation Movement) | administrators (cf App 1.15), and particularly for names of organizations. 
Ü ru S ehorandum i There are two main types: 
; ; A ! 
d aod ‘memo from ‘microphone t pho'tography) } [A] Acronyms which are Pronounced as sequences of letters (also called 
: . mike from ‘photograph (but not p ‘alphabetisms’), eg C.O.D./si: au 'dit/, are most like ordinary abbreviations 
h i ‘photo from | professor and hence most peripheral to word-formation. In writing, the more 
i prof intel'lectual) 


pseud (BrE) from pseudo- ( 


institutionalized formations have no periods between the letters. The use of 
ic ‘house 
eu from public 
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capitals 


is not determined solely by whether the items abbreviated are proper 


nouns. 


Note 


i] The letters represent full words: 
: (in) care of [used on envelopes] 


c/o | 
cash on delivery | 

D CRDS Br» do-it-yourself [used of self-help repairs, etc] 

E E European Economic Community : 

H exempli gratia [Latin, ‘for example'] 

eg 


extra-sensory perception f un 
p Federal Bureau of Investigation 


/* id est [Latin, ‘that is’] 
KL Kuala Lumpur 
Los Angeles 
Mur Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
E postcard 
ot : unidentified flying object 
UN the United Nations 
VIP very important person 
i j fa 
[ii] The letters represent constituents in a compound or just parts o 
word: 
GHQ General Headquarters 
ID identification (card) 
TB tuberculosis 
TV television 


i iven g i-phonetic written form. 
Type [A] are sometimes given a quasi-ph r 

e e Made of Ceremonies] may be cad E 
Enae. DJ [Disc Jockey’] as Deejay, OK as Okay. In AmE, Jaye 

for Junior Chamber of Commerce (member). 

as a word, eg NATO [nertau/, are 
he letters stand for: 
d emission of radiation 


[B] Acronyms which are pronounced 
often used without our knowing what t! i 
laser lightwave amplification by stimulate 1 
NATO the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
radar radio detecting and ranging — 
UNESCO the United Nations Educationa 
Organization 
White Anglo-Saxon Protestant (AmE, informal) 
i hrasal names 
i d type frequently derive from p 
cera Bn convenience. For the same reason, 
tial letters may be involved, as in binac (‘binary 


1, Scientific and Cultural 


WASP 


Acronyms of } 
specially devised for their a 
initial syllables as well as ini 
automatic computer’). 


forms; eg: co, p.c. Others are normally (eg: 


iati j eviated jer n : 
Some abbreviations are read aloud in unabbr! Mc at ead T dn 


viz) or sometimes (eg: ie and eg) read out as English phrases, 


tespectively. 
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Blends 


L76 As the term suggests, blends are formations in which a compound is made by 


‘blending’ one word with another, Enough of each is normally retained so 
that the complex whole remains fairly readily analysable (ef App 1.14). To 
this end also, and preserving the normal attributes of the compound such 
that the end-part is the thematic base to which the new initial part is related, 
the blend tends to have as a whole the prosodic shape of the untruncated end- 
part, Thus on the basis of ho'tel we preface enough of motor both to achieve 
the new contrast with hotel (a hotel specially equipped for the needs of 
motoring guests), and to achieve the dominance of the base pattern: mo'tel. 

So too with a special kind of /unch which has some of the features of 
breakfast, we have coined brunch; if the meal had been primarily conceived 
as a kind of breakfast, we might have had instead (*\lunkfast. Thus we may 
conclude that a spork (first recorded in [976) is a fork like a spoon, rather 
than a spoon that looks like a fork (which might have given us (*)/oon). Note 
the distinction between rigon (where the sire is a tiger) and liger (where the 
sire is a fon). In such formations, an attempt seems to be made at matching 
the pragmatic position with a linguistic form. 

Blending is a very productive process, especially in commercial coinages, 
which suggests that its rather daring playfulness is popular. Where many 
types of neologism are criticized adversely (eg as ‘unnecessary jargon’), 
blends seem rather to be enjoyed. Perhaps in consequence, many of them are 
short-lived or never achieve currency beyond the advertising copy in which 
they may originate. Eg: swim'sation of a swimsuit that will cause a sensation; 
lubri'tection of a new lubricant that will provide engine protection. 

Others not merely become well-established but act as a highly productive 
model for new formations; cf: 'cheeseburger, ‘beef burger, ‘shrimp burger; 
Washe'teria, candy'teria, luncha'teria, etc (and we note again that a matching 
in prosodic shape is a determining factor in establishing the blended form). 
Others again achieve a brief surge of productivity in response to an 
outstanding event. In the years following the Washington Watergate 
scandals, the name 'Water,gate became a model for such blends, being the 
thematic element in items like "Mulder gate, 'Billie gate, 'cattle gate. All of 
these denoted specific cases of political crisis resulting from scandalous 
deception connoted by the underlying Watergate, the whole of which (with 
the associations) had to be understood in each alternative formation. 

Some further and more general examples: 


‘breathalyser [breath + 'analyser] 
e'lectro,cute [electro + 'exe,cute] 
‘Euro,vision [European + 'tele,vision] 
‘heliport [helicopter + 'air,port] 
multi'versity [multiple + uni'versity] 
‘news,cast [news + 'broad cast] 
'para,troops (‘parachute + troops] 
smog [smoke + fog] 

‘telecast {television + 'broad,cast] 


‘travelogue {travel + ‘cata logue] 


Note 


1.77 
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There is rather more radical abbreviation in bi'onic (biological + electronic). 
Items like bit (‘binary digit’), interpol (‘international police’), moped (‘motor 
pedal-cycle’), telex (‘teleprinter exchange’), are outside the general pattern 
outlined above, both in the way in which the word-fractions are made up and 
in the disregard for the prosody of a thematic starting-point. In some respects, 
they more resemble acronyms of the [B] type in App 1.75. 


(a] The ease with which word-fractions can be used in blends accounts for the way certain 
sounds and sound-sequences achieve a semi-morphological status; ef the many derogatory words 
in English beginning with /sn/ (eg: sneer, snide, snoop) or the frequentative verbs ending in a 
consonant plus syllabic /!/ (eg: rattle, sizzle, tinkle). in this connection, one notes that recurrent 
items in blends (eg: tele-, Euro-, -teria, -burger, -gate) come to be used like affixes. 

[b] The feminist movement has produced several blends, notably Ms (/muz/: Miss + /mustz/), 
and including purely graphic items like the pronoun s/he (she + he), or in the striking title of a 
book by Mary Daly, gyn/ecology (gyne + ecology). On the use of the oblique stroke, cf App 1.59, 


Note [b]. 
{c} It is a kind of blending that produces (especially in BrE) the very informal and usually 


scatological ‘tmesis’ or use of infixes in abso bloody lutely, stony goddam! broke, alruddy'mighty. 
Semantically, these combine an already emotional hyperbole with an extreme intensifier, and as 
the indicated stressing shows, there is a common essential prosadic pattern such that the infixed 
intensifier comes immediately before the most emphasized syllable (c/ 18.59 Note [b].). 


Familiarity markers 
We bring together here types of abbreviation with affixation that have in 


common a highly informal tone and a made of referring that indicates close 
community with (together with familiar, and often affectionate, knowledge 
of) what is referred to. In many instances they characterize the type of slang 
developed in close social groups such as families, schools, military institutions, 
etc. Thus, in Oxford the examination known as ‘Divinity Honour 
Moderations’ came to be called ‘Divers’, St Stephens Hall ‘Staggers’, and a 
Professor Lightfoot ‘Lighters’. Among other affixes for diminutives and 
analogous ‘pet’ forms (also known as hypocoristics), we have -/et, -ette, mini-, 
and a few others (cf App 1.24, 1.33). 

Along with abbreviation (and frequently syllabic modification as in 
‘Staggers’), certain affixes are recurrent: -y, -0, -er, =$: 


-Y, -IE: hippy, Aussy, telly, chevie, baddy, goalie, hanky, weirdie, druggy 
<BrE), nudie, chappie <BrE), chippie KBrE> ‘carpenter’]; particularly 
common in that type of intimate discourse called ‘baby talk’ (and note 
baby itself): comfy, sweetie, drinky, auntie, daddy, mummy (BrE), mommy 
<AmE). Familiar forms of personal names also frequently have -y or 
“ie: Katie, Freddy, Charlie, Molly, Billy, Susie 

-0: ammo [‘ammunition’], aggro [(BrE> ‘aggravation’ in slang senses such 
as ‘mob mischief], arvo [4 AustralE» ‘afternoon’], doggo (<BrE) ‘quiet’], 

weirdo 

-ER: chiefly BrE, as in rugger, soccer, footer, tucker (<AustralE) 'food'], 


boner (‘blunder’), fresher ['freshman"] 
-s: Babs, Debs, nuts, bananas |‘mad’), Moms 
These and other such informal affixes often occur in combination: fatso; 
tootsies, Momsie; the willies, falsies; -ers (BrE) as in starkers, bonkers, Daffers 
[‘Daphne’], shampers [‘champagne’], preggers {‘pregnant’). 


Nate 
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la] The above use of -o (unstre. i i 
ssed) is to be distinguished fi ally inf 
ran monosylla bic responses: right'o, good'o < Cane PASTOR sea 
Kee niles (and especially AustralE) suffixes include -'oo as in shi'voo ['party'] ] 
Mar person J, -eroo as in ‘(It was a real) lope roo’, though in AustralE the st fa mum 
more usually be , flope'roo, socke'roo, a sence 
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troduction uu 
Te study of stress, rhythm, and RU d 
Eine A ae ign be strictly limited to presenting 
eae of the part these features play in English Se al $ 
the allusions that have been made to them in this n ME 
reader to the selective bibliographical Mus i e : a 
dies Ape Ne ape ST SIRES: when we are considering us 
peat ae usuall perceived as greater loudness by the listener, with pes 
eats word er longer utterance is distinguished from other parts. T ^ 
we wili say that indignant has stress on the second syllable ; 22 xd S 
indicate that the word like is normally stressed in do ae e Aon us. 
cases, we can show the stress by a raised vertical mar 


Does he 'like it? 


an extremely complex area of 
dequate attentíon within the 


in'dignant 

We speak of RHYTHM when we are considering the p E um 

stresses perceived as peaks of prominence or beats. Mo e ii 

i ls of time, the recurring beats being regarded a : Pk Aie 

Mrd iad re’. Thus, as a language with a tendency for stress-tim " 

porta English often shows an identity of rhythm in sentences e i e 
following provided that the number of syllables does not vary too widely: 


'Johnis . 'here "now. 
‘John is at 'home tonight. 
The pro'fessor is in ‘London this ‘evening. 


We speak of INTONATION when we associate relative prominence with 
e sp 


n Pi thi or sow’, 
i erceive in terms of ‘high’ o 
the aspect of sound which we p oe 
ona ig or! isin ^. broadly as these terms are used with reference to a 
Pacts. ill say that the ‘intonation nucleus’ in the 


ical notes. Thus we w ; i 
E (using the notation explained in App 11.129) has a 


i t: 
‘falling tone’, as is normal when a sentence is a statemen 


The'man has GÓNE 
isi Y lly have 
By contrast, if this nucleus had a rising tone, the sentence would usually 
the value of a question: 
The'man has GONE 
en we have occasion to indicate the PRONONCIATION o! is 
: : s viii). 
and consonants, we use the symbols listed in the GE oe m RS 
: i sou 
i for example, the differen! 
By this means, we can show, ; 
presene by the letter o in forms of the verb po (cf 3.36) 


Finally, wh 


Do /du:/ they 
Don't /dəunt/ they > read much? 


Does /daz/ he 


symbols follow a tradition of | 
Ee pronunciation on às wide a basis as possible, 


*broad transcription' so as to represent 
but where there are 


IL2 
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differences between BrE (as represented by RP) and AmE (as represented by 
‘network English’; cf 1.27), our symbols seek to indicate these. 


Physical properties 


The physics of these phenomena cannot concern us here, though we must 
utter a warning against simple equations such as regarding stress as identical 
with loudness. Stress is closely associated with loudness or amplitude on the 
one hand and articulatory force on the other, but other factors are or can be 
involved-notably duration and pitch. Pitch seems to be the most important 
factor when a stress is final in a phrase (or when a word is spoken in 
isolation): the stress is then associated with (or realized by) pitch prominence 
and often with pitch movement. But what matters is that the hearer expects 
sharp contrasts of prominence and expects peaks of prominence at particular 
places in a word or a phrase. Understanding is severely handicapped if such 
expectations are frustrated, 

Again, we can agree on discriminations between various kinds (and even 
degrees) of ‘rhythmicality’ without committing ourselves to a definitive view 
on the physical nature of English rhythm itself. The stresses are regarded by 
speaker and hearer as ‘beats’ at more or less regular intervals of time. We 
thus have an accentual sequence analogous to the quasi-isochronous ‘feet’ in 
poetic metre, each foot consisting of a stressed syllable, usually with one or 
more unstressed syllables, Perception of the rhythmic base may involve 
observing variations in loudness or pitch, or measuring intervals of time — or 
a combination of these. But these are matters of controversial debate, to 
which we will not turn our attention here. 

So far as pitch is concerned, we should recognize that, although 
‘fundamental frequency’ is doubtless a more prominent component than 
anything else in providing cues to our perception, nevertheless loudness or 
intensity is a significant cooccurrent factor and can readily, in fact, replace 
fundamental frequency. Evidence of our ability to dispense with fundamental 
frequency is that, largely through amplitude variation (though other factors 
are no doubt involved), whispered speech is perceived as having the same 
intonation as normal voiced speech. 

We need also to distinguish intonation from musical melody. In contrast 
to music, there is, in speech, no absolute pitch and there are no fixed intervals 
to be observed in intonation. All pitch distinctions are acoustically relative, 
however absolute they may be linguistically, 

Lastly, it should be noted that the three interrelated factors of stress, 
rhythm, and intonation are not the only distinctions that are observed in the 
stream of speech modifying an utterance while the grammar and vocabulary 
are held constant. Other ‘prosodic systems’, as they are called, include for 
example tempo, je the relative speed of utterance. It is widely agreed, 
however, that stress, rhythm, and intonation are the most pervasively 
important, and we shall virtually exclude the others from consideration in 
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; Ist syllable: "famil 4th syllable; famili'arit 
$ din y y t y 
i illustrated in the texts presente 2nd syllable: fa'mili 5th syllable: | nationali'zati 
: iption. They are however illus ie eine. nd syllable: fa'miliar syllable: na ionalization 
s ich doped on our recognizing some of these ether diae on 3rd syllable: natio'nality 6th syllable: in dustriali'zation 


: by linguists to ‘prosodic’ is based on the use of this term in dan Thus, to a large extent, the stress pattern of each polysyllabic word has to be 
3 4 Note The meaning aoc i A a in emphasis and specialization, learned separately, though we shall presently see that some valuable 
3 rhetoric but with consi generalizations can be made. We shall also see that, with some classes of 


words, it is helpful and relevant to count syllables from the end rather than 
r from the beginning. 
RE 


un i ithin the word | rd 
à i Stress wit I.4 The generalizations that can be made about the stress pattern of English are 
" licated by the mixed nature of English vocabulary: a basic core of ` 
terns in words ; llables are complica y th 
ie Stress gu an utterance is longer than a single syllable, Fabien Germanic words is surrounded by a much larger number of words from 
Wr f H.3 As Wd in rhythmic patterns comprising a papers ie ecw foreign languages (notably French, Latin, and Greek). Native words and 
i KA arrange eak, and so on. This is true whether the nony B Sidi overil early French adoptions tend to have the primary stress on the stem Syllable 
gig e Qu xil a phrase or a single word. It is possible to dis phon hats and to keep it there, regardless of the affixes that word-formation may add 
i ae He ane iie ina sequence of syllables. But it wonte uode end (FIXED STRESS): 
; cer is a simple binary opposition: 
tii : nonisti ant is a simple : ; i 
‘ y most linguistically Ande stress with a high vertical stroke before the syllable i ‘kingly passion stand 
; stress. We mark PRIMAR’ f stress unmarked : : kingliness 'passionately under'stand 
fe carrying the stress, leaving lack of s un'kingliness dis'passionate misunder'stand 
$ ‘friendship "perte By contrast, with more recent adoptions, and with derivations based on 
un'helpful departure l iniemédiate foreign and classical elements (cf App. 1.31), the place of the stress varies 
1 But it is often relevant to distinguish, from primary b Hen this will according to the affixation (MOVABLE STRESS): 2 
f ut i Si 1 to indicate secon d : ` 
SECONDARY stress. When it is esita be ve the syllable concerned: : ANTEPENULTIMATE PENULTIMATE 
be marked by a low vertical stroke i 'telegraph ~ te'legraphy ~ tele'graphic 
E^ "house, keeper contribution i 'photo(graph) ^ pho'tography ~ photo'graphic 
j istinguish a specially HEAVY stress, we can make use i 'transport ~ trans portable ^ transpor'tation 
When it is necessary to ped Heavy stress can be used to mark sharp ; 'argument ~ argu'mentative ~ argumen'tation 
igh vertica Ec f indicatin: n ; : : TAE 
ofa Menace MR relative stress in phrases without recourse to indi p 1 The items in the third column above exemplify two valuable generalizations, 
a contrasts A f App 11.11), eg: : The stress falls on the syllable before adjectival -ic (cf App 1.39), ie on the 
intonation (c Ap eons penultimate syllable: 
io ; 
‘several 'generous contri’bu = ae 
tresses i n ~ ec 
eakers, we have a good deal of freedom in assigning En Jish | i id " iid nomic 
i i T nis n" vi r than a word, the placing of the stress within id ii H P eA P irc 
HAN in utterances longe latively minor exceptions — so rigorously invarian ides d Bro lem ~ prol ematic 
1 ial uA ifc i the hearer to understand a word where the accentuatio: sympathy ~ sympa'thetic 
l PES itis often difficu -3] with [1a—3a]: i All abstract nouns ending in -ion are stressed on the syllable preceding this 
j is deviant. Compare [1-3] wit 
1 it is deviant. ME stent" Set j ending, eg: 
: ^d 1 ‘impo : 
1 impor ay a "emergency [2a] i counteraction — sus'picion tabu'lation 
oe [d [3] *e'nergy [a] 
QU . 
5 


first (as in [1a] and This stress remains even after further affixes are added after -ion: 
ing the primary stress from the second syllable to the firs Omake tfie cévisión 

D: i i "m ee oe the first to the second (as in [3a]), could be enoug 

[ 1 i : : i od. ; 

| f l ware EEPO mig in a fixed position in Linee 
i Büt od redictable in the sense that — in contrast with some ue el 

: there is no single position where te primary stress of a word ean Oe op 
j - to fallin English. For example, to count from le : 
"ud. 


~ re'visional ~ re'visionist 


ILS .But there are numerous other com 
predict the placing of English stres 
before nominal -ity (cf. App 1.36): 


parable generalizations which help us to 
S. Thus the stress falls on the last Syllable 


D 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Note 


11.6 Compound nouns (of App .61//) ge 


and intonation 


~ curiosity 


‘curious 
pro'miscuous ~ promís'cuity 
u'nanimous ~ una'nimity 
The stress also falls on the last syllable before the nominal and adjectival suffix 
"ian: 
‘Cromwell ~ Crom'wellian 
‘grammar ~ gram'marian 
"library ~ librarian 
utility ~ utilitarian 
Greek ~ ‘Grecian 
‘Asia ~ ‘Asian 
‘Croat ~ Croatian 
‘Alsace ~ Al'satian 
By contrast, the affix -ite leaves the place of the stress unchanged (cf App 


1.37). Compare: 
à . 
‘Jefferson ~ Jeffersonite 
Jeffer'sonian 
et of words that can operate without affixal change as 
he one hand, and as verb on the other, have à Stress 


(cf App 1.56), for example: 


A fairly numerous s! 
noun or adjective on t 
difference in the two functions 


NOUN ADJECTIVE VERB 
‘attribute at'tribute 
‘conduct con'duct 
'contrast con'trast 
'convict con'vict 
‘present ‘present pre'sent 
‘perfect perfect 


In one of these (contrast) and in several of the other examples that might 
have been cited (eg: export), there is à tendency to discontinue à separate 
verb form and to use the form as stressed for the noun also in other functions. 


producea comprehensible 


secondary stress would 
lves show 


Innumerous words; interchangeof primary and 
ds where the native speakers themse! 


pronunciation. This is especially so with wor 
variation, as in: 

‘abdomen or ab'domen 

‘controversy or controversy <esp BrE> 
In some words there are different stress patterns in th 
tendency for BrE, especially among younger speakers, to adopt the AmE pattern. The two nouns 
adult and ally are examples of varying usage where the stress is often on the first syllable in BrE 
but usually on the second in AmE (cf App JI.6 Note for a contrary tendency in some words). 


finance or ‘finance 
maga'zine or magazine 
e two major standards of English, with a 


Stress in compounds 


element but with a secondary stress on the second constituent: 


lifeboat 


‘earth quake 
'fire-ex,tinguisher 


‘waiting,room 


nerally have a primary stress on the first 


Note 


Stress within the word 1693 


Contrast her 
e Compounds with the corresponding noun ph 
rases, eg: 


That sounds like a ‘black bird. [compound] 


A Carrion crow is a completely black bird. {noun phr ase 


Other examples: 
COMPOU; 
blackboard but ab ien 
i ,black 'bo; 
rad but green Ti 
ot, house but — |hot'house 


W 
baud such a compound ís made 
ess and the secondary stress are r 


light house but 


part of another co 
rto compound, the pri 
edistributed to give the same eed 


'lighthouse- keeper 


A smaller number of com 


Md M pounds do not have the primary stress on th 
e 


vice-'ch 
; ancellor first-'rate 


AS Ww 
ell as nouns, these compounds include: 


piat ,back-'fire 
rbs: shence' 
adjectives: ae 


knee-deep, flat-footed 


In some cases we m H O W. e 
ay be nd ubt as to whether 


lawn(-)'tennis \country(-)'house 
On the other ha 
nd, we vacillate i 
a eus illate in our stressing of s 
| ru ome exa i 
irre ears irn of becoming recognized as UL m is 
e 


field 'marshal or 'ñeld marshal 


over'seas 
i l 
or 'over, 
iweek'end or eel end 
,head'master or ‘head, ae 
i er 


In any case, the stress ofte 


n sh eme, 
ifts from the Second to the first elem nt whe: 
T) 


d attributively i 

à; y ina noun : 
The room is down'stairs. ji 
His work is first ‘class, 
The water is knee-deep 


but a ‘downstairs ‘room 
but his ‘first, class ‘work 
a cio but ‘knee-deep in 'water 
Herpa O the redistribution th. i 
oe at occurs in com 
pounds like 


" AmE, and quite often also in 
ese compounds, eg in: 


lawn(-)tennis, back-fire, country(-)house, 


BrE, there 38 à strong tendency to give initial Stress to many oj 
AM 
itial 
y tog ny of 


apple-sauce 


to phone Paul 
to phone Paul 
phone Paul 
to phone Paul 
phone Paul 
phone Paul 


1.2 

get 

going 

watch 

flying 

listening 

eat 

waiting 

wear 

doing ... staying 

51.3 

4 togo 13 having 
5 rain 14 tohave 
6 toleave 15 hear 
" 
8 


C «XO 00 - ON un 


c 


i 
— OQ «0090 JO Un HWY 


help 16 go 
studying 17 listening 
9 togo 18 to walk 
10 wearing 19 to know 
11 to stay tell 
12 have 20 borrow 


UNIT 52 


52.1 

3 tosee 
4 toswim 

5 cleaning 

6 toask 

7 visiting 

8 going 

9 tobe 

10 waiting 

11 todo 

12 tospeak 

13 to go 

14 crying / to cry 

15 to work ... talking 


52:2 

2 to help 

to see 

reading 

to lose 

to send 

raining 

to go 

watching / to watch 
to wait 


CQ «Xo 00 -J Ov Un HRW 


E 


-— 


52.3 

2 going to museums 
3 togo 

4 driving / to drive 

5 to go (there) 

6 travelling by train 
7 walking 


52.4 

Example answers: 

1 lenjoy cooking. 

2 I don't like studying. 

3 If it's a nice day tomorrow, Id 
like to go to the beach. 

4 When I’m on holiday, ! like to 
do very little. 

5 | don't mind travelling alone, 
but ! prefer to travel with 
somebody. 

6 | wouldnt like to live in a big 
City. 


UNIT 53 


53.1 

2 | want you to listen carefully. 

3 | don't want you to be angry. 

4 Do you want me to wait for 
you? 

5 | dont want you to call me 
tonight. 

6 | want you to meet Sarah. 


53.2 

2 A woman told me to turn left 
after the bridge. 

3 ladvised him to go to the 
doctor. 

4 She asked me to help her. / 
... asked me if | could help her. 

5 |told him to come back in 
ten minutes. 

6 Paullet me use his phone. 

7 ltold her not to phone 
before 8 oclock. / ... not to 
call (me) before 8 o'clock. 

8 Amy' mother taught her to 
play the piano. 


Uu 
Ww 
(es) 


to repeat 

wait 

to arrive 

to get 

go 

borrow 

to tell 

to make (or to get) 
think 


QOO wo00-Ov un KRW NH 


Key to Exercises 


UNIT 54 


54.1 

2-4 

| went to a coffee shop to meet 
a friend. 

| went to the chemist to get 
some medicine. 

| went to the market to buy 
some vegetables. 


54.2 

2 toread the newspaper 
3 to open this door 

4 to get some fresh air 

5 to wake him up 

6 to see who it was 


54.3 

Example answers: 

2 totalk to you now 

3 to tell her about the party 
4 to do some shopping 

5 to buy a motorbike 


54.4 

2 to 7 to 
3 to 8 to 
4 for 9 for 
5 to 10 for 
6 for Tl we 
54.5 


2 for the film to begin 
3 for it to arrive 
4 for you to tell me 


UNIT 55 


55.1 

5) 100) 

— (no preposition) 
for 

to 

on... to 

for 

9 on 

10 to 

11 - (no preposition) 
12 on 

13 for 

14 on 


55.2 

2 went fishing 

3 goes swimming 
4 going skiing 

5 goshopping 

6 wentjogging 


On AWM DL 


295 
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Stress in phrases and other syntactic units 


11.7 The examples and the discussion have already taken us outside the limits of 
the word and into the distribution of stresses in phrases and other syntactic 
units, It is usual to emphasize the distinction between the word, where 
convention and semantic integration tend to produce a fixed stress and 
rhythm which the individual speaker cannot alter, and connected specch, 
where the disposition of stresses is subject to the speaker's will and ihe 


meaning he wishes to convey. 
There is much validity in this but it must not be pressed too far, since it 


depends on a much sharper distinction between phrases and (compound) 
words than English grammar and lexicology in fact warrant. 1t will not do to 
say that initial stressing (as in ‘black bird) indicates compounds, and final 
stressing (as in e/ectric ‘clock) the syntactic phrases of connected speech. We 
have seen compounds like down'stairs which (despite similarity with phrases 
like ‘down the 'street) we would not wish to analyse as phrases. And still life 
(in painting), which is usually stressed in BrE as though it were a phrase, 
shows that it is a compound in having a different plural (still lifes) from the 
noun life ~ lives (cf 5 .83). So too there are initial-stressed phrases that linguists 


y regard as compounds, since — as is not general in word- 


would not normall 
formation (cf App I-l Jff)- we are as free to form such sequences as We are to 


form any other kind of syntactic unit, especially with ‘general nouns’: 
IĮ was talking to the "turkey man about this immuni'zation business. 


11.8 The stress distribution provides a firm basis for distinguishing not so much 
between compound and phrase as between different semantic relations: 


A 'bull-, fight involves bulls. ti 
A bull'calfis a young bull. {ial 
TA French teacher teaches French. {2} 
A French ‘teacher is French. [2a] 
A 'slate quarry yields slate. (31 
A slate 'roof is made of slate. [3a] 
A 'toy, factory produces toys. . {4} 
A „toy ‘factory is a model of a factory used as a toy. [4a] 


Thus the distribution of stresses in units higher than the word is subject to 
tule, just as it is within the word. Apart from ‘object’ premodifiers (as in 
French teacher), there is a heavier stress (indicated by a double vertical 
mark) on the head of a noun phrase where the head is tbe last item in the 


phrase: 


a rea'listic tittle toy "factory 
‘several ‘stale ,half-eaten ‘currant “buns 


s normally have the primary stress on the last 
in the postmodifica- 


Postmodified noun-phrase 
stressable item (ie generally an open-class lexical item) 


tion: 
the toy ‘factory he ‘got for his "birthday 
the currant ‘buns that L'tried to "eat 


Contrastive stress 1895 


With equal 
regularit 5 
a noncontrastive el hess subject to the special facto 


Particle if the head is vi stress falls on the main verb 


operator in an elliptical se ons rb (such 


A:'Will he have "gone? 
A He 'must be "working 
she can't have been ‘washing 


rs explored in 18, 1f) 
as or on the subse t 
us wash up; of 16,3), or Tati 


B: 'Yes, he “will, 
B: Yes, he "must be 
up. 


and normally occurs on 
preposition (cf 


placement in th à pronoun or (frequently) a 


Sie NE un ; Doncontrastive shift of stres 
He ‘saw his “moth - 
i er. ~ He "saw her, 
pare also the following sentences: 


It ! 
H bn i ied he 'sent the "letter to 
€ letter to the ad'd ed 
PME ress he'd been "given 
lon of the ition i 
unreduced vowel fa, rj ag "imd. 


TH M ereas ina i 
preposition would be mierda 
e vi 


[5] 
[6] 


Note 


after'noon 
Over'seas 
conti'nental 
uni'versity 
Picca'dilly 
Prin'ce: 
In the case pts BrE) 
the stress shift: 


The ‘princess fell in "Iove. 


but afternoon 'tea 

but overseas student 
but a continental 'climate 
but the university libra: 
but ‘Piccadilly ‘Circus i 
d se SE 

5, other situations than the attributive position m: 
ay trigger off 


Contrastive stress 
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in the case of some closed-class words (cf 2.39) which, when unstressed, make ae . 
use of the ‘schwa’ vowel /a/ or other form of phonological reduction. Under edi aot In general, have and will 
contrastive stress, they assume the form that they have as isolated dictionary as the auxiliary contraction predominat sie favour not-contraction, 
items: I haven't ates with are, Thus: 
D P. rather than Zve not 
5j UNSTRESSED STRESSED ee rather than ZH not 
be were not th 
; a fol [ei 3 rather than we aren't 
Rd an Jen, n/ [enl ouble contractio 
y ns 
dus m and Jand, on, n l [end] R are never allowed: */’ven'’t, 
but [bat] font] ote — Contrastive stress cai ; 
5 n sentence (cf exi n also override the distinction made i 
i ROME not [nt n/ [npt/ : example [2a] in App II.8 made in App IL8, Thus i . 
y p he fhil [hi: sun as French, not fresh: p 11.8), we could be making it clear that ied following 
i said she was a "French te: ^ ad been 
2 was [woz] [woz] teacher, not a "fresh teacher 
d v would Jwed, ad, dl [wodl i 
D qo does [doz, dz, sl ]dnz] 
i : ! The unstressed form [s] of does occurs for example in: Rhythm 
D i What's he mean? (‘What does he mean?’] H i 
a Examples of stressed and and he in sentences: i ag Broadly speaking, and disregardi 
| - English connected speech h pending: the special case Of contrastiv 
‘John "and his ‘mother 'went. [It is not true that only one of them í of stress on the closed as stresses on the open-class w PaSUesS; 
: i | osed-class words accompanying them ords, and absence 
Dum MEGA m : ^ : 
i n Will "he have ‘gone? [‘Granted that others have gone, 1$ ittrue of him i ni the ad dress he 'sent the "letter to. 
( i j also?'] e was looking "happy to'night E 
n i : v . : ; : Just 1 4 
The focus device of contrastive stress (of 18.12) involves pitch prominence : as word stress in rapid or informal i 
i , DE : 3 stress on words in isolati mal connected discou : 
and we shall therefore return to it when we are dealing with intonation. For their linguisti isolation, so the pronunciation of rse differs from 
in the present we must observe, however, that contrastive stress is not limited i also of guistic surroundings. This is true not onl of Words is intineneed by 
5 to sequences longer than the word. The normal accentuation within the word syllable ae words. The processes acti y of closed-class items but 
can also be distorted at the speaker's will if he wants to make à contrastive : ipid e referred to as ‘assimilation’. onec: the edges of words and 
: point. Thus instead of un'happy one might say "unhappy in a context such as: i y find the following reductions in ] escence’, and ‘elision’, Thus 
i : p i connected discourse: 
? : A: She was looking very happy tonight. IN ISOLA 
: j ; TION 
n B: You thought so? She seemed "unhappy to me. ül ibis (to York) [arm 'geotp/ mom ^ DISCOURSE 
; atiy t : g3) 
: i ektjualy, i 
; . Unstressed (or weak) forms represent phonological REDUCTION where i ‘The natural rhyvtl / l'ektfly 
there may be a wide range of variants, eg Jond/, Jon], [n] of a stressed (or i f Tay, m of English is a r 
i strong) form /znd/ CONTRACTION, on the other hand, is the term used for | actors as hesitation, which egular beat. When unaffected b 
d strong) tomi, " , 0 and, : which may speed hi , ch may slow down the speak | by such 
Wa institutionalized written representations of reduction, eg [am] represented of time b peed him up, English rhythm provid peaker, or excitement, 
JN in writing as I’m. Since contraction is institutionalized, we do not find i etween the stresses. Compare example: "m roughly equal intervals 
, variation in writing corresponding to the range of reduced forms in speech. | He told his mother : ples [1] and [2]: 
"d of would, and there 1s no i He sent it to his mother. u] 
[2] 


For example, there is only one contracted form 
dely used contraction of I 
f 
these two sentences were spoken by the s 
ame person under simi 
similar 


Ki 
generally acceptable or wi 
with the range of reductions illustrated above. ni 
: ! SEM ie they would have the same basic rh 
; roughly the same K asic rhythmic patte 
amount of time, and would thus oblipe net. nd 
r to utter 


The major types of contr action are the follow ing: 
nt shouldn't cf 10 55 the seque +, 
J of » yf) nce sent it to his more rapidly than the sea 
old his which 


SPI @ Not-contraction, eg: don't, have | 
: : Gi) Auxiliary verb contraction, eg: I’m, you've, they're; we'll, that'll; she's, j occupies the same rhythmic unit: 
et one's, somebody's, there's; you'd, who'd (cf 3.23) He! A : 
EB. Gii) Personal pronoun contraction of us in let's (cf 3.51 Note [b) | Hi sd his “mother. 
nt itto his “mothe 
s of two otential contractions, the writer has a choice r. 
P Absolute regularity of rhythm is, however, th 
4 ver, the exception rathe: 
r than the rule 


ip 
DS In combination 
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When the intervals between stresses cease to be merely ‘roughly equal’ and 


achieve something like metronomic equality, the stylistic effect is oppressive. 
One exception is counting. When we have to count a fairly large number of 
items, it seems easier to prevent ourselves from getting lost if we adopt a 


strictly timed rhythm: 


fone, «os se e ee WO, e e a t n n. .'three 
seventeen, . . + + = eighteen, J nineteen 
seventy-four, . . .seventy-five, . . + - .seventy-six 


a hundred-and-three, . a hundred-and-'four, . .a hundred-and-five 


A regular rhythm is also used when we are compiling an inventory, giving à 
list of names, or the like. An insistent regularity may also be introduced for 
emphasis, especially when one is implying repetition of something which 
ought to be accepted without argument or when the speaker is expressing 


irritation or sarcasm: 


Youshould'never... 'move the.'filesof...'papers...'onmy... " desk. 


m rather than of the message, which here causes 
be emphasized, and we commonly find that the 
distorts the normal stress patterns in this way. 
An earlier example was a hundred-and-'three in counting rhythm where this 
number in isolation would have two stresses: a 'hundred-and-three. So too the 
numerals in -teen, eg: ‘seventeen, but in isolation, seven'teen. 

But, for the most part, approximations to strictly timed rhythm are rare, 
brief, and rhetorical; for example in public speaking, such as appeals, 
sermons, and political speeches. More prolonged use occurs with the listener’s 
full sanction in the reading of poetry and in forms of religious discourse, 


especially prayer. 


Itis the requirements of rhyth 
the normally unstressed on to 
special use of regular rhythm 


Intonation 


Tone unit, nucleus, and onset 


d stream, but is marked 


IL11 Spoken English is not produced in an undifferentiate 


IL12 U i 
sually, pitch prominence is associate 


Intonation 1599 


But occasionally, 
eg: 


YRS} 


atone unit May P "| , 
€ consist of a single itch Prominent syllable 


The first prominent s 


Hable i aes 
preceded by one or Sire ble ina tone unit is the ONSET, 


e syllables which are unstressed a and it is commonly 


low pitch. The iti 

ee position of the onset is indicated bya bes Heal fel 
n vertical 

He told his Moruer| 
s : the ad|dress he sent the LETter to| b 
3 was [looking HAPpy tonight| B 
ou [THOUGHT so} a 
She |seemed UNhappy to mej a 


[5] 


Concerning the two nuclei in [5], ef 11.15 


The falling tone 


a with pitch change, and the 
eao by () above the nuclear 
clear syllable in, for example, both 


com i 
monest change is a FALL in pitch (in 


syllable). We w 
[1] and [2]: ould expect a fall on the nu 


As told his MOTHer| 
: Us the adjdress he sent the LÈTter toj H 
ikewise, we expect a fall on the nuclear s d 


with a wh-word, as in [3] and (S inane: yllable in most questions beginning 


or name: word res; k 
S [4], or even letters uttered in isolation as inié]- questions on words 
, : 


IWhat's his NAME 

Phy|LAxtis| | E 
IWhat's the first Letter} E 
M [5] 


The rising tone 


lly corresponding to units of information (cf 


off into brief stretches, usua 
refer to as TONE UNITS. Tone units, the : 


18.3). These stretches we shall IL13 When there is a reason for d 
or ep 


arti 
most frequently used tone is a rting from the norm of a falling tone, the 


terminal boundaries of wh 


ich are here indicated by a thick vertical (|), 


consist of a sequence of stressed and unstressed syllables, in a broadly 
rhythmic alternation, and with each unit containing at least one syllable 
marked for pitch prominence. The peak of greatest prominence is called the 
NUCLEUS of the tone unit, and the syllable carrying the nucleus has been 
indicated in this book by being printed in small capitals. This practice will 
be followed from this point onwards in the present Appendix. Usually the 


tone unit consists of several words, eg: 


Is she leaving tobAY| 


reed $i (indicated by ( ) above the nuclear 
iso Aris we wish to indicate that our 
Nw ng it open and inconclusive. This 

sting and have not come to the last item: 


ITWELVE| |THiRteen 
Fi 1 
There are [fifr&gN| | FOURteen| jriFteen| 


syllable), Broadly speaking 
utterance is nonfinal or that 
may be because we are counti 


(Notice again the difference bi 


isolation.) etween numerals ín 


"teen in sequence and in 


It ma 
y also be because another clause is going to follow: 


11.14 There are no nuclear tones an: 
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[When I cÁMg| he greeted me WARMly| 
1 saw her this MORNing| and in|vited her to pinner| 


Alternatively, we may be seeking a response from someone (but not by means 
of a wh-question): 
[Have I kept you wáxring] 


You're leaving alRBaDy| 


ples in App 11.11 might well have a rising nucleus, for 


Some of the exam 
example [3]: 
She was |looking HAPpy tonight] 
This would make it nota question but a poli 
comment would be welcome. This migh 
question (cf 11.87 ) with a falling nucleus: 


She was |looking HAPpy tonight} |wAsn't she] 
e rise may enable us to make 


te suggestion that a (confirmatory) 
t be expanded by adding a tag 


Elsewhere, the absence of dogmatic finality inth 
an imperative more gentle and persuasive: 


[Don't be unPLÉasant| 
[Please sit DOWN| 


Fall-rise, level, and rise-fall 
ything like so c 
heless important. The FA 


for example in 


ommon as the fall and the rise, 
but four other tones are nevert LL-RISE (`) occurs in 
many *contingency' environments, 
condition: 

T'll [see her if she cOMES| 


The fall-rise is especially common with initial adverbials (cf 8.15): 


\Finally| we de|cided not to GO| 


The LEVEL tone (~) may be vie 
Note), and it is used to suggest (often s 


of what is to follow: 
He [pRANK] he [sróLe| he was [soon desPisED| 


on the other hand, is really a rat 


The RISE-FALL (^), 
for example, a genuin 


the falling tone, used to express, 
asin: 
(That's wONderfull 


Equally it can express à feeling of surprise or shock: 


He's a comiplete FÓOL| 


tion the rather rare rise-plus-fall patter 
dinate) point of information focus, and 
tion focus, for example: 

BOOK and the THEatre tickets] 


Note We might also men 
attention to a (subor 
the main point of informa! 

She rejfused both the 


doubtfully expressing 2 


wed as a variant of the rise (cf App I1.18 
omewhat pompously) the predictability 


her emotive variant of 
e or sarcastic warmth, 


n, in which the first nucleus draws 
the second places a decisive fall on 


11.15 


contrasting rise bein: i 
1 g relativel i 
using the cleft sentence (cf. oe APP 
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Fall-plus-rise 
The remaining tone pattern is by n have left it t t 
1s by he 
8 í o means rare, but we it ti 
end beca use, unlike the tones mentioned previously this did i Wi 
D d us two 


nuclei. Itis the FALL-PLUS-! d esp in Br t would b ecte: 
[2 LU: RISE, an i i 
h i ( E) 1 ul e exp cted in an 


She seemed Unhappy to méj 

The nucleus is al 
eub e peak of semantic or ‘information’ content i : 
erect P we have two such peaks of informati i d bd 
eine dead rst being superordinate (cf'18.17) The sub Ma 
bi ae PANE ritos tone pattern is indicated Mer dis 
rie : n where a rise is sole i it. The 

a nucleus i 

eee P ern should be seen as related to contr: cC 

ds pea ove with example [1] in App II.9) SEERA ORAS 
" rastive stress usually i ovi 
y involves movin 
8 a tonal nucleus from i 

its 


normal, unmar ked position on to the contrasted item But oes not re 
, 
$ . But it does not require 


A: yt Á yl 
Are you IBÁPp: | B: INo Im ÜNhappy] 
Compare also the contrast betwee 0: ention exp Se y 
f "o etween first and second menti essed b 
different position of the nucleus in the noun phrase in [2] vi eS, to [ 3] 
» : 


[This book cost ‘twenty Ipé 
, nty [DOLL ] ! 
m E: - thirty Dózlars] ars| and |this one THirty dollars] 
is book cost 'twenty IDO uu 
[*. . . TEN 'pounds|] y |DOLlars| and [this one 'ten POUNDs| 


[21 
[3] 


But in all these variants, there remains a single point of infor mation focus. 
> B 1 


By contrast, the fall-plus-r ise allows the speaker to draw attention to two 
A n 
focal infor mation points, for example 


She [seemed Unhappy to Mi} 


Here the two nuclei 
uclei enable us t 
to the suggestion o say (a) that she seemed u 
view: of B of someone else), and (b) that this i Se COUR 
In pola! there may be others, s is the speaker's personal 
: ition to its use in th A icti 
said; marked ocu us contradicting what a previ 
pattem otder mae Es Rd ) also commonly focus tly ea dd 
fall is always wo items within a single infi i ed 
ys on the marked focus and canted de Doc s dm 
ence, the 


- Note the following example 


It’ | j. CEN > don't LÍ is hi " 
t’s his WIFE that I don t LIKE] = The lone that I on t LIKE] 1$ his WIFE] 


Contrast the normal end-placed focus: 


Iidon't like his wire} 


A further pair of examples: 


It’s his OB that’s worryi 
s his JÒB th ORrying hi 
His [job is worrying him comm 


M. 


Note 


11.16 
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cleus does not occur in the last word 


i e nu ; 
tum tapa E fter the nucleus is referred to as the 


of the tone unit, the part of the tone unit a 


a a wide range of factors, 


i E ending on ‘ 
will of course vary depending ee 


the field of discourse, etc Ina BrE corpus of conver: 
ar tone. The frequencies of occurrence for all 


The frequencies of the different tones 

i f the participants, 
such as the relation o! t S, 
half the tone units had a single falling nucle 
intonation types were ns follows: 


Falling ( ) 5 2% 
Rising (^) 20.8% 
Fall-rise C) 2. d 8.5% 
Fall-plus-rise( + ) 11% 
Rise-fall ^) 52% 
Level (7) S 49 % 
Rise-plus-fall( + ) 1.7% 
Prosodic segmentation 


hearer as units 
nd processed by the 
i roduced by the speaker a ppp icd a 
ps GREE Compared with the sentence, Mia i dide 
oe e unit characteristic of Nes anenee ade qub iol 
in i inguistically resp a 
indivi e and psycholinguis | respor i e 
ince FT speaker. Such variation 1s pua lacie a 
ae n langvapé where the conditions of planae pad 2 
| E i ining i iti ea : 
radically different from those Geet in pun m E inc n 
i n "n " 
ous conversation, the mea bunc 
s n eds or two seconds. But the length of d fe atia 
five Zia case ‘depends on a number of factors suc irn nw aod 
pue lexical realization, discourse poner locu » b faeces 
i ituation, spee „and 
18.3/7), speech situation, a see 
San s T rigid rule can be made ruris den diera 
ae cal units. However, it has been found that t! p : dnd es 
parra between tone units to occur at prd a a er ecd 
apenaii correlation d uada paral semen 
e 
ical content. In one study, vp 
nimia to a tone unit were found to be as follows (cf 18.5/f 
corr 


2 J c 
n h inal that clause as direct object ( 8 
Two clauses, one of w ich is a nom 


words), eg: 
I really think that hell come toMORrow| 


One clause (5-6 words), eg: 
He'll arrive by train toMORrow]| 

Verb phrase plus adverbial (4-5 words), eg: 
will arrive at ten THIRty| 

Noun phrase as subject (3-4 words), eg: 
the train from London| 


Prepositional phrase as adverbial (3-4 words), eg: 


at this PLATform| 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
i 
i 
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Miscellaneous noun phrases (2-3 words), eg: 
and the souTH| 


Adverb (1 word), eg: 
OBviously| 


The interdependence of grammar and prosody can be seen for example in 
the following two sentences: 


The old man opened the elegant jewel case very sLowly| n] 
The [old man OPENED [very SLÓwly| an Jelegant JÉwel case| [2] 


(Note that the . . . case in [1] makes the noun phrase sufficiently ‘given’ to 
justify the end position of the adverbial; cf 18.8.) The different segmentation 
with prosodic focus in [2] is a result of the placing of the adjunct very slowly 
at iE instead of £ in [1] (cf 8.14). 

The grammatical status of different types of adjunct may be reflected in 
prosodic segmentation. Thus the relatively peripheral status of the sentence 
adjunct [3] (as compared with the predication adjunct [4]) can be indicated 
by different tone unit segmentation (cf 8.36): 


In ChilcXgo} he [studied ARchitecture| [3] 
In Chicago he Livep| and [in Chicago he pizp| [4] 


Intonation in relation to other features 


Tone of voice, pitch, and music 

‘Intonation’ must be distinguished from ‘tone of voice' on the one hand and 
from ‘intoning’ on the other. One's tone of voice may be warm or cold, kind 
or harsh, happy or sad — irrespective of the intonation pattern, the length of 
the tone unit, the location of the nucleus, or the direction of the pitch 
movement. Indeed, while there can benodoubtthat intonationis linguistically 
relevant, there must be considerable doubt as to whether tone of voice 
involves linguistic parameters at all. True, on hearing someone say: 


I've bought a cÀn| 


we can add to our understanding of this statement the inference that the 
speaker sounded happy or proud or perhaps nervous, but, merely because we 
deduced this from the way he spoke, we need not go to the lengths of 
regarding the deduction as springing from the linguistic form, 

As to the distinction between intonation and intoning, something has 
already been said in App I.2, In sharp contrast to the specific intervals of a 
musical scale, the movements in linguistic pitch are purely relative. A person 
Speaking with a high-pitched voice may end a fall at a point far higher than 
the point at which a fall began as uttered by a low-pitched voice: yet, despite 
total dissimilarity in fundamental frequency or acoustic quality, both falls 
would be instantly recognized as linguistically identical. Again, even where 
they begin at the same point in pitch, two speakers will differ very 
considerably in the amount of pitch movement that may constitute a rise, yet 


‘Intonation in relation to other features 1605 
ess, rhythm, and intonation 


ix II. Str 
| Ran ise identical, so far as a ur epee onlunetion Ve spel page rhythm, a rca 
| tes ascending or descending pitch height can be very effective in achieving 
i i earers as in some sense iden | | | 
both rises may be PE M de concerned. Nor indeed is it necessary fora seni or soe 


purely linguistic interpreta 


p e consistent h widt of p tch movement (c App 11.18) even 
speaker to b I in this h ite (cf , 


And [all the fpeople of fthis fgreat fcóuwrry[.. . [3] 
i in consecutive tone units. "" [Why on Jearth don't you [do some |wónx| 14] 
ical tone in English is very slight, but it may be ol ipt "i 2m a By PITCH RANGE we are referring to the amount of pitch movement on the 
g Note The part played by Mri make considerable use of descending minor thir nucleus or from stress to stress in the course of the tone unit, irrespective of 
UM b PM SHE down the garden when supper is ready: whether the starting point is high or low. An ingratiating, warmly interested, 
fi "i Jo or excited attitude can be indicated by a wide range, while à narrow range 
is A (as well as being used to indicate boredom, for example) is frequent on the 
} i nucleus of subordinate clauses, But these are by no means the only contrasts 
E jt : : - we can imply by altering our pitch range. f . f 
jn ac Vs ‘Come and get i The following question, for example, can be given two interpretations 
E | ; Fig IL.17a Soest depending on the pitch range of its nuclear syllable: 
RE ME he attention of a person sor "e" 
: |: ne pud een durus ini Mire ee long-standing children's taunt, the Was it |MY fault] 
TH iU i away: Ro-bert!, 


€ 


words of course being freely varied: 


; p 
‘Johnnie’s torn his trousers: 
Fig IL.17b 


Pitch height and pitch range 


: a e 
ious section, reference was : sna. 

E d Pat i ipmuistically the same nuclear tone with consid 

make w 


i iminishing the validity of 
i t. Without diminishing e i 
i itch and pitch movemen! : i R 
up oem iesen further comparison rn a dre 
E al f music, we must note the existence of ot er a 
A : which will allow certain broad differences in pt 
intonation 


pitch range to assume linguistic significance. 


By PITCH HEIGHT we are referring to the point on 
y n 1 y . y; 
stressed S llable occurs 1 relation to the previous S lable Most commonl 


llable, and 
i in pitch level from syllable.to syllable, : 

i tepping down in pitch l p oaie eaa 
there is eee Mata (particularly in assertive den Mes 
M dodi } A step upwards in pitch, called a booster R 
E a vr step downwards (J), can add considerably to 

as (D, or a 


that is being conveyed. Thus: 
His |wife is always tNAsty| 


a use of pitch contrast as In [ 
i uem the adverbial and the comp. pis 
time indicating that the nastiness has » Ape 
before or is perhaps alleged as a ma 
speakers. À variant form is [2]: 


ade to the fact that it is possible to 


the pitch scale at which a 


ul 


1] would be one way of achieving ae 
lement of this sentence, while at the 

een mentioned by either speaker 
potential dispute between the 


(2) 


ss needs emphasis, it is of a 


His |wife is always {nAsty| . 
Sentence [2] might suggest that while the nastine: 


Uttered with a narrow pitch range, it is a regular open question; with a wide 
pitch range, it is a rhetorical, exclamatory question (c/11.23): ‘Surely you are 
not suggesting that the fault is mine!” 


It is through the prosodic property of pitch range that we should relate the association of level 
nuclei to rising ones (cf App II.13). That is, level nuclei occur most frequently where rising ones 
might be expected, and we could thus regard level as a very narrow rise. We need to note, 


however, that the nuclei in pre-final subordinate syntactic units may be not only narrow rises or 
levels but not infrequently narrow falls, 


Pauses 


In the course of this Appendix, we have been gradually developing a notation 
for expressing on paper the more important linguistic distinctions that are 
made not by words but by sound patterns affecting syllables and syllable 
sequences, There is one further parameter that we must not ignore. The 
PAUSE in speech is by no means of random occurrence. Together with the 
tone unit, it tends to divide up the stream of speech into grammatically and 
lexically relevant chunks and, although it is by no means essential to pause 
at the end of tone units marking completed syntactic constructions, lengthy 
pauses are more usual at such points than elsewhere. Speech is however more 
flexible than writing in allowing us to introduce a ‘space’, ie momentary 
silence, to suit the speaker's or hearer’s needs, before (or perhaps after) a 
difficult or specially significant lexical item, even if this occurs in the middle 

of a grammatical phrase. Pauses are most relevantly measured in terms of a 
speaker's own rhythm and tempo, and we take the unit of pausing (denoted 

by a dash ‘’), as equivalent in time to one rhythmic measure or cycle (cf App 
IL1). A pause shorter than such a unit is indicated by a period (.): 


She is . unjHÀPpy]| - [very un'happy| 


As for TEMPO, to which reference has just been made, we sometimes find it 
valuable to contrast, with a given speaker's normal speed of utterance, the 
relatively slow or fast stretches that occur from time to time, as he displays ~ 
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for example - special care or seriousness at one point, or an off-handed 
dismissal or cheerful levity at another point. Here, as with height and range 
or with tone of voice (cf App 11.17/), we can easily slip beyond the normal 


bounds of linguistic description. 


Prosodic marking compared with punctuation 


as we must, several other features of spoken English, we now 
ble of expressing on paper for spoken 
marks does (on the whole, much less 
erous respects in which conventional 
but we need mention here only a 
odic notation both explains and 


11.20 Even ignoring, 
have a system of conventions capa 


English what the system of punctuation 
well) for written English. There are num 
punctuation is inadequate (cf App II.5), 
few such points to show how our pros 


transcends the difficulty. 
Since the early nineteenth century, institutionalized usage has disallowed 


any punctuation (except correlative punctuation, cf App III.2) between 
subject and predicate. Yet (as student essays show), users of English are still 
strongly motivated to put a comma between a long noun-phrase subject and 


the verb, eg: 
*The newspaper article on the recent conflict, was utterly misleading. 
n for this. After a long noun phrase, the coherence 


egularly marked in speech by a prosodic 
f a tone unit, often by a pause as well: 


There is a very good reaso: 
of the structure just completed is ri 
break, usually realized by the end o 

The [newspaper article on the recent cówflict| (-) was [utterly 


misLEADing| 
11.21 Again, although we can indicate emphasis in written English (usually by 


means of italics in print and underscoring in typescript or handwriting), we 
cannot distinguish emphases of radically different sound and value: 


You shouldn’t give her any flowers. i 
[You must give her no flowers at all.'] [1] 

You shouldn’t give her any flowers. 
[2] 


['You must give her only certain flowers." 


Our prosodic notation for spoken English, however, adequately represents 


the difference we hear: 
You [shouldn't give her TÀny flowers] {ial 
You |shouldn’t give her Any flowers| [2a] 
ctuation, prosody readily helps to identify focused items also in 


l Unlike pun 
examples like the following (c/8.117): 
[John could only sik his wife from the doorway| Ii 
{John could only see his wire from the doorway| [3a] 
[3b] 


{John could only see his wife from the DOORWay| 
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he position of the 
I Q; nucleus and the type of tone are decisive for the 
pretation the follo’ ng expr Q. 1 e. (cf 47 Note 
inter; ti of the followi expressions with there and here (c; 8. 


[b]: 


[THERE you are| or |HBRE 
B you are| ['So I've found r 
Msa Vs M. you are] [‘This is for youl. ! T 
ou ARE|['That supports or ` i B 
ae i [Th ) proves what said,’ 
|Here we ARE [' We've arrived at the pae eE a } d 
ace, 4c] 


The item focused on b i 
a fo . ZR : 
deu E D cusing subjunct is identified by the location of 


The [girls espicially objected to his manners| 


(‘It was especiali i 
| y the girls who objected to hi g 
A ae objected to his Minen Mna. "1 
was his manners that the gi i j 
girls especially ob. X 
e y objected to."] [5a] 
|Help yoursELF please] < info 
rmal» [th 
" be courtesy subjunct please; den sd E [6] 
P yourSELr PLÉASE| [the speak: i : 
aerate Ba peaker seeks more deliberately to 
[6a] 


Consider now some other pro odic real ations w Vi ply differen 
h $i IZ; C. S differe t 

n hich give harp! 
meanings to the var tous constituents within the following sets of sentences 
" 


In each case, we begin wi 
y egin with the * , 
sentence might have, unmarked’ and most neutral form the 


! bran: I6ó| 
should |Gó| [* ice?’ 
i stouk et No ae 2 advice?'] (a 
I |SHOULD go| [e . ; but P m a 
Rae must have TAken it] pi 
Somebody Twist have taken i oum pe en i 
lsOMebody must have 'taken it| AE e a tud 
eem ? 
You said HE sou eu ie a fe oe 6s 
You eis m come| ['. . . but that doesn’ Hi eM 
Re he would come} [* posun 
ME [*. . . and, my goodness, there he is!) n 
I'm not ATI i 
wea mali 8107 Note m highly satisfied,’ ie: not tio 
ee ed] [I am only partially satisfied.’; ie: halfis a 
[10a] 


——— E" 5 ate aS RE 
is " a 


t 


Note 
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It [seems that they quite LIKE her[ (rather, kind of’; ie: quite is a 


compromiser; çf 8.111 Note [c] n 
It seems that they QUITE LIKE her] ['moderately’; ie: quite isa 
diminisher; the contrast between [11] and [11a] is especially 
BrE) [11a] 
We |don't like it a sir] (‘We don't like it.’; ie: a bitis a minimizer; 
cf 8.112] [12] 
We |don't like it a Little] ['We like it a lot.’; ie: a little isa 
diminisher] [12a] 
Now [Lisren| [now is a transitional conjunct; cf 8.137] [13] 
INÓw listen| [now is placed time adjunct; cf. 8.55] 13a] 
She |didn't leave HOME| be|cause I've been watching the house all 
DÀY] [because-clause as disjunct; cf 8.132] [14] 
She |didn’t leave 'home be'cause her father {TOLD her to| [because- 
[14a] 


clause as adjunct; cf 8.86] 


All the examples presented in this Appendix have been of isolated tone 
units or very short sequences. The system of stress, rhythm, and intonation 
rate significantly, however, over considerably longer stretches of speech, 


ope 
indicating degrees of connection and providing significant cues to interrela- 


tionship of grammatical, semantic, and pragmatic units as ‘text’. Some 
aspects of speech in these respects are described in 19.87/f along with 
transcriptions of both formal and informal varieties of spoken discourse. 


[a] Because of our inability to express prosodic nuances in writing, we frequently find (especially 
in fiction) the use of verbs such as sneer, mutter, whisper, whine to assist the reader in assigning 
the appropriate prosodic and paralinguistic features. Soalso adverbial expressions accompanying 
verbs of saying, such as inguiringly, indignantly, sneeringly, 

sentence [15] might be intended to equate with [15a] in speech: 
‘But you're going to answer his letter, I suppose’ she said inquiringly. [15] 
[15a] 


But you are [going to answer his "letter I supPOSE| 
[b] We may also find instances of the opposite state of affairs, ie when speech lacks distinctions 


that can be made in writing. One such case is the use of ‘quote - unquote’, or even a gesture with 
the fingers, to signal quotation marks. 


in a haughty tone. Thus the written 


Bibliographical note 
On stress, see Arnold (1957); Chomsky and Halle (1968); Gimson (1980). 
On rhythm, sce Abercrombie (1967); Chatman (1965); Leech (1969b); Uldail (1971). 
On contraction, see Black (1977); Forsheden (1983); Zwicky (1970); Zwicky and Pullum 
(1983). 
On various aspects of intonation and prosody, see Bald (1975); Bing (1980); Bolinger (1972c); 
Brazil et al (1980); Brown (1977); Brown et al (1980); Cruttenden (1981); Crystal and Quirk 
(1964); Halliday (1967, 1970); Kingdon (1958); Liberman (1978); O'Connor and Arnold (1973); 
Pike (1945); Quirk and Crystal (1966); Quirk et al (1964); Waugh and van Schooneveld (1980). 
A detailed account of prosodic systems is given in Crystal (1969) and these are related to style 


in Crystal and Davy (1969, 1975). 
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Introduction 


Separation 
Separation of successive units 
Hierarchy of punctuation marks 
The hyphen 
The word in speech and writing 
The comma 
The comma with coordinated clauses 
The comma with other coordinated units 


Where separation by comma is disallowed 
The colon 
The semicolon 
Punctuating for sentence and paragraph 
Separation of included units 
Included units and correlative marks 
Correlative commas 
Commas with adverbials 
Commas with other units 
Dashes and parentheses 
Quotation and quotation marks 


Light and heavy punctuation and the grammatical 


hierarchy 


Specification 

Question and exclamation marks 
Specification of included units 

Quotation marks, italics, and underlining 
Dashes and other specifiers of breaks 

The apostrophe 

Abbreviations and the use of special symbols 
Capitals 

Miscellaneous minor conventions 
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duction 

He hope naik Jl we surveyed a set 
communicate grammatical and other aleti 
purpose of the present Appendix is to : 
erform a similar role for written Engli ean ian 
E ircd naturally by native speakers, they do no a iA EN 
formal à d educational tradition. has largely ignored NAE 
e m the thier hand, the array of devices is well recognized, ud 
us ania names for the individual ite: A abes 2 x» 

iderable extent) equally institutionalized, t rou 
Sale of the publishing and printing organization EONS 
à There are three stretches of written language d oed bud ance 
bounds are indicated visually: the WORD, the STER 
ae ds), and the PARAGRAPH (consisting of onc or mo d 
Word ee limited as orthographic units (cf 1.12) by being loch s 
Pecans by a space or by one or more punctuation marks and a space, 

ii iustrated for the italicized words in the following: 


of prosodic devices that help to 
distinctions in spoken English. The 
xamine the visual devices that 
sh. Since prosodic devices are 


f ... the reader's aim Su 
E x Ee uted co ... dine (usually indented . . . 
, . in scorn, when... i cu s 


... the co-authors are . . . 


i IOD (cf App 
Sentences begin with a CAPITAL letter and usually end with a PERIOD (| of 


inati oint of a sentence is a QUESTION 
eee M dE piste that visually S EA me 
E Me SP il 23). As ie see later (cf App III. 14), paragraphs p: s 
adn ien aces at their beginning and end. Apart from ae ter Be 
separated UAR the remaining punctuation marks — by far t B d y 
uns tio s within the sentence (and a very few within the T 
oo ues PONE as well-established as the sentence or the Ta uel 
rs parece fins functions however are for the most part c 


readily describable. 


two broad purposes, SEPARATION and 


i inviti ivision. 
SPECIFICATION, the former in turn inviting a twofold div 


SEPARATION 


(a) Successive units 
The punctuation mark sepi 
relation to each other (units in 1 
two successive words, or a perio 
successive sentences. 


k separates units that are in a simple ies 
a series); for example, a space separates 
d followed by a space separates two 


(b) Included units. 
The punctuation mark | 
end of an included unit, 
unit; for example, the commas mar 


He is, J think, a teacher. 


k is CORRELATIVE. It indicates the beginning and 
a unit which is inserted within some larger 
k off the parenthetic clause in: 


! 
| 


U3 
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SPECIFICATION 


The punctuation mark specifies a grammatical, semantic, or pragmatic 
function, sometimes in addition to the marking of separation. Thus the 
apostrophe in rhe reader’s specifies the ending as genitive in contrast to the 
phonologically identical plural in the readers. 


In respect of these purposes, punctuation practice is governed primarily 
by grammatical considerations and is related to grammatical distinctions. 


Sometimes it is linked to intonation, Stress, rhythm, pause, or any other of 
the prosodic features which convey distinctions in speech, but the link is 
neither simple nor systematic, and traditional attempts to relate punctuation 
directly to (in particular) pauses are misguided. Nor, except to a minor and 
peripheral extent, is punctuation concerned with expressing emotive or 
rhetorical overtones, as prosodic features frequently are (cf App 1I. 1 7ff for 
example). It follows that there is less room in punctuation than in prosody 
for personal decision in the use of the various devices: understandably so, 

since in writing, the originator of the message is not usually present to clear 
up any difficulty that may arise. Punctuation marks tend, therefore, to be 

used according to fairly strict conventions and even in the peripheral areas 

Where universal convention does not obtain, each individual publishing 

house imposes one for all materials that it puts forth in print. 

There are two important qualifications to the foregoing generalizations. In 
the first place, there is, as we shall see, a great deal of flexibility possible in 
the use of the comma: in its presence or absence, or in its replacement by 
other marks. The comma in fact provides considerable opportunity for 
personal taste and for implying fine degrees of cohesion and separation. 
Secondly, the conventions as a whole are not followed as rigorously in 
manuscript use (especially personal material, such as private letters), where 


there may be inconsistencies in their application that would not be permitted 
in most printed material. 


Separation 
Separation of successive units 


Hierarchy of punctuation marks 


We have a well-defined hierarchy of signs reaching from the word to the 
paragraph. The hierarchy can be illustrated from the following passage: 


... and the chairman was careful to point out the help he had had 
from the secretary and from the members recently elected to the 
committee. He mentioned two other men, since co-opted: Smith 
and Fox; they had been very useful. Votes of thanks were proposed 
and unanimously carried, 

Before the meeting closed, some further business was transacted. 
À motion proposed by Johnson sought to raise money by... 
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? that by far the most frequent marks are the period and the comma, which 
| | f Thos weave i are almost identical in frequency of use. 
is i unseparated letters ves opted ett Note In samples from the Brown corpus of about 72 000 words drawn in equal proportions from 
i ! "E co-opted etn Journalism, learned writing, and fiction, the figures for punctuation marks were: 
f hyphen (-) since co-opted... commas 4054 semicolons 163 
; word-space e When sinc coopled ta periods 3897 question marks 89 
À comma (,) uS s -opted : Smith... dashes 189 colons 78 
e : . . men, since co-opted : ; : irs of parentheses 165 exclamation marks 26 
E colon (:) men, since co-opted; Smith and Fox; pairs of parenthese: ation ma 
xeolom (3 ! ; 
semicolon (;) they... "— Forh The hyphen 
period (.) ,.. Men, since co-op S Votes of thanks... IIL4 The hyphen marks divisions within a word for two main purposes. First, it is 
i had been very ee M ot thanks were used for word division between lines, to separate a word into two parts 
il i paragrap ... had been very use aay carried. between the end of one line of text and the beginning of the next. Since 
s proposed and pus. ng closed, some further printers can vary the space between words, they prefer to avoid dividing 
p MOTO Before the Bera d i words in this way, especially in books. When division is unavoidable, it is 
3 SU business was trans na z made at a natural point in the structure of a word. That is, one would not 
a y igns (which also have specifying function) not VE in Subaru leave str- at the end of a line and begin the next line with ucture. But there 
| Two sign: level in the hierar 
d he same le 


Tum are generally (but cf App IIL23) on t 


i ! 
eriod: the question mark (?) and the exclamation me es me— 
j P entheses and other types of bracketing, whict are al rure 
in iie passage, are outside the hierarchy e bad a d 
i uption i the structure within whic! 
a sharp interruption in 


111.16). 

One other sig 
uneasily into the hierarchy, 
often a substitute for the comma, 


i The dash fits somewhat 
m the passage is the dash. à 
Rien PEDES between the comma and the colon. It is 
but indicates a sharper separation: 


i - f the 
They knew many of the ills that continue to affect us - and many o 


remedies that we still use. 


In general punctuation marks are followed by a space, t th 
, but there are 


several exceptions: | i: 
des (not follows) the opening quotation mark and t 


can of course be a difference of opinion as to what constitutes a ‘natural’ 
point. AmE practice is to respect the phonologically natural points ~ in other 
words, syllable division; this would divide structure at struc-. BrE practice is 
to give more weight to morphological and etymological considerations, being 
thus more inclined to make a break in the word at struct-. With many words 
the different criteria give the same result, however, so that the divergence in 
usage is slight. 

Secondly, the hyphen is sometimes used to mark the parts of a word: to 
separate the bases of a compound (cf. App 1.57f) or to separate the prefix of 
à word from its base (cf App L.21/f). The rules for this use of the hyphen are 
subject to considerable variation in the practice of publishing houses and 
individual writers as well as in the guidance of dictionaries and style manuals. 
AmE inclines to fewer hyphens than BrE, preferring words to be written 


either OPEN (separated by a Space) or SOLID (without separation) rather than 
hyphenated. 


(a) A space prece 


: and other bracketing, j Types of compounds that are commonly hyphenated include: 
i : opening mark dubai ds of the dash. i i (1) noun compounds in which the second base is an adverb, eg: runner-up, 
b) There is a spac s A n. break-in 
Y j d There is no space on either side o; the Hid teeta (2) adjective compounds in -ed that are formed from noun phrases, eg: 
i f : The period, question mark, peus cu on er space than that for other cold-blooded, br own-eyed — : yi: 
l un followed (especially in printed materia ) y hen closing quotation marks or (3) adjective compounds in which the second base is a participle, eg: far- 
m marks, notably the comma or exp de with other tlarkathere (end fetched, habit-forming 


closing parentheses cooccur with eac If the first base is an adverb, it is hyphenated when the participle is 


i tion mark may fn : 
be mmedatl eles i a cs seis a comma o premodifying a noun (well-established facts) but not when the participle 


enthesis, a comma or period by a 


i | be immediately followed by a closing par 


i i issible 
closing quotation mark, or à closing parenthesis Fn a period. (For permiss 
nd nonpermissible cooccurrences, cf App Tr. 16. p 
à in concern in this Appendix is with punc Ae 
un hh t are beyond the level of the word and up to the lev dur 
MOV icles contexts, writers can choose whether to use o s 
es o marks rather than another, whether to use (for ee à 
d Mex dnmiiidn mark, a period A E rufo POM 
semicolon, a comma or a colon, a comma or a dash. 


` 


is a main verb (The facts are well established). In AmE (and often in 
BrE), however, hyphenation does not apply even when the participle 
is a premodifier if the adverb ends in -ly, eg: carefully written (report), 
rapidly disappearing (languages). 

(4) other modifying phrases and modifying clauses (which are generally 
written open when not modifying), eg: on-the-spot (investigation), face- 
to-face (meeting), ten-item (test), right-to-life (movement), up-to-date 
(news), take-it-or-leave-it (attitude), do-it-yourself (job) 


Key to Exercises 


296 


c 


un 
EA 
um 


to university 

shopping 

to sleep 

home 

skiing 

riding 

for a walk 

on holiday ... to Portugal 
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UNIT 56 


56.1 

2 get your boots 
get a doctor 

get a taxi 

gets the job 

get some milk 
get a ticket 

gets a good salary 
get a lot of rain 
get a new laptop 


56.2 

2 getting dark 

3 getting married 

4 getting ready 

5 getting late 

56.3 

2 get wet 5 gotlost 
3 got married 6 getold 

4 getsangry — 7 got better 


56.4 

2 gotto Bristol at 11.45. 

3 | left the party at 11.15 and 
got home at midnight. 

4 (Example answer) left 
home at 8.30 and got to the 
airport at 10 oclock. 


Co «O OO ^J ON Urn KW 


56.5 

2 gotoff 4 goton 
3 gotoutof 

UNIT 57 

57.1 

2 do 7 done 

3 make 8 make 

4 made 9 making 
5 did 10 do 

6 do 11 doing 

57.2 


2 They'e/They are doing 
(their) homework. 
3 HeS/Heis doing the 


shopping. or He is shopping. 


4 Shes/She is making a jacket. 


9 


They're/They are doing 

an exam. (or... taking an 
exam.) 

He's/He is making the/his 
bed. 

SheS/She is doing the 
washing-up. or Sheis 
washing up. / She is doing the 
dishes. / She is washing the 
dishes. 

He's/He is making a 
(shopping) list. 
They're/They are making a 
film. 


10 HesS/Heis taking a picture/ 

photo/photograph. 

57.3 

2 make 8 make 

3 do 9 ale 

4 done 10 making 

5 made 11 made 

6 doing 12 make... do 

7 did 

UNIT 58 

58.1 

3 He doesnt have / He hasn't 
got 

4 Gary had 

5 Do you have / Have you got 

6 we didn't have 

7 She doesn't have / She hasn't 
got 

8 Did you have 

58.2 

2 She's/She is having a cup of 
tea. 

3 Hes/Heis having a rest. 

4 They're/They are having a 
good time. 

5 They'e/They are having 
dinner. 

6 HeS/He is having a bath. 

58.3 

3 Have a nice/good trip! 

4 Did you have a nice/good 
weekend? 

5 Did you have a nice/good 
game (of tennis)? 

6 Have a nice/good time! or 


Have a nice/good evening! 
or Have fun! 


7 Did you have a nice/good 


holiday? 


58.4 

2 havesomething to eat 
3 hada glass of water 

4 havea walk 

5 hadan accident 

6 havealook 


UNIT 59 

59.1 

2 him 5 him 

3 them 6 them 

4 her 7 her 

59.2 

2 |... them 6 she... them 
3 he... her 7 they... me 


4 they... us 8 she... you 
5 we... him 


59.3 

2 I like him. 

3 I don't like it. 

4 Do you like it? 

5 | don't like her. 

6 Do you like them? 


59.4 

2 him 8 them 
3 them 9 me 

4 they 10 her 

5 UG 11 them 
6 it 12 he... it 
7 She 

59.5 


2 Can you give it to him? 

3 Can you give them to her? 
4 Can you give it to me? 

5 Can you give it to them? 
6 Can you give them to us? 


UNIT 60 


60.1 

2 herhands 
3 our hands 
4 his hands 


60.2 

2 They live with their parents. 

3 We live with our parents. 

4 Martina lives with her 
parents. 

5 |live with my parents. 

6 John lives with his parents. 

7 Doyou live with your 
parents? 

8 Most children live with their 
parents. 


5 their hands 
6 your hands 


4 
f ‘ k 
ee yi d 
T 
aR 
M 
Er 
y 
i 
ju 
4 
Ms 
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Note 
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(5) coordination compounds (cfApp 1.70), eg: Russian-English (dictionary), 
student-teacher (relationships) 

(6) compounds expressing numerals and fractions (cf 6.63f), eg: twenty- 
five, three-fifths 

(7) compounds in which the first base is a single capital letter eg: U-turn, 
H-bomb i 

(8) compounds ending in -in-lawls), eg: mother-in-law 

(9) relationships in which the first base js great, eg: great-uncle, great- 
grandchildren 


The hyphen is usual after a prefix if the base begins with a capital letter as 
in un-French or with a figure as in post-1984. It is also common after certain 
prefixes, particularly ex- [former], half-, quasi-, self-, eg: ex-husband, half- 
caste, quasi-judicial, self-sacrifice. BrE tends to use the hyphen after other 
prefixes, where AmE tends to write the words solid, notably after non-, eg: 
non-standard (esp BrE), nonstandard (esp AME). BrE often uses the hyphen 
where juxtaposition would suggest a misleading pronunciation such as co- 
ordinate or pre-eminent, whereas AmE generally writes such words solid (but 
co-worker, for example, is hyphenated in AmE too); however, BrE is 
increasingly conforming to AME practice. 

The hyphen is used both in compounds and after a prefix to avoid 
misinterpretation, even if the misinterpretation is only momentary, eg: small- 
claims court (court for small claims'], re-cover [‘cover afresh’, cf: recover 
‘regain control"), re-form ['form again’, cf: reform ‘change for the better’], co- 
op [informal clipping of noun co-operative, also cooperative (esp AmE)]. 


[a] AmE occasionally favours the DIAERESIS in words such as codperate. The diaeresis is also very 
occasionally used in both AmE and BrE to indicate separate syllables in words where juxtaposed 
vowels do not result from affixation and where the hyphen could not be used; for example, naive. 
Morecommonly, however, such words are spelt without indication of the separate syllabification : 


naive. 
[b] Despite a tendency to avoid the hyphen after prefixes, AmE prefers it to avoid doubling the 


vowel i (anti-isolatíonisr) or tripling a consonant (bell-like). 
[c] For two minor uses of the hyphen, cf App 111.26 Note [b]. 


The word in speech and writing 

There are numerous respects in which we cannot reproduce in writing the 
distinctions made -prosodically in speech (cf App IL20). In the visual 
indicators of word limits we have the converse. In informal speech, we do 
not normally attempt to make a difference in pronunciation between a nice 
drink and an ice(d) drink. In writing, such distinctions are absolute and must 
be regularly made. Similarly, irrespective of the sound we make in speech, 
we must indicate in writing what counts as an orthographic word (cf App 
L11/), sometimes deciding between total separation, hyphenation, and total 
juxtaposition: tax payer, tax-payer, and taxpayer. Examples like these are a 

- reminder (a) that, while the rules of punctuation are related to grammar and 
lexicology, they are bynomeans necessarily so related through an intermediate 
connection with speech; (b) that there is an element of arbitrariness in 
punctuation, and it is particularly conspicuous in the use of the hyphen; and 
yet (c) that consistency and regularity assume an importance in punctuation 
(as in spelling) quite unparalleled in the analogous signalling function of 
prosodic systems in speech. d 


Note 


1.6 
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[a] Hyphens are used to link s i 
; yntactically-related premodifi E i 7 
Cuban negotiations. If one of the modifiers is itself a we Rete a ann eaan 


illogically: Mexican-San Salvador negotiations, New 
some printers use the en dash (-), which is half | 
5 hall the length of d. là 
commonly used for the dash punctua i is eed e 
mo E tion mark ~~ und is slightly longer i i 
samo i s slightly longer than the printed E 
Ape zac died un readers notice that the en dash is different from the OM 
n of the hyphen feel troublesome, the i 
the posit 1 A phrase can be reworded i 
premodifation ; for example, negotiations between Mexico and Sun Salvat uos 
[b] Coordination of hyphenated items, cs e i 


phrase, the hyphen may seem to connect 
York-Miami flight. Indeed, for such cases 


| iti pecially in. formal or technic riti ' 
dokn nih mate ; i echnical writinp, frequent 
aa Na n iw di word-spitce following a hyphen, as in pro- und unti-gorermnent inalia E 
ane. ads i- and language-impaired. Hyphens are similarly used after prefixes, e 
me n 1 M 
prefixes are not hyphenated in isolation, in which case the final item is generally d 


hyphenated; for example, mono- an d polysyllabic syllables, inter- and intrana uses, homo- 
> » v il 
^ ph syllabic syllables, inte. d intranational uses, homo- and 


The comma 


ds comma with coordinated clauses 
f all the punctuation ma. i 
rks the comma is the most flexible i 
xible in the 
its bw and hence the most difficult to categorize. TUE 
Su kon use NE Xue is to separate closely associated clauses 
a use that the comma shares with the col i 

ama on and semicolon. 

But we cannot substitute a comma in either [1] or [2], because the comma is 


not normally used to separate independ i 
d pendent clauses unless they are linked by 


d just had some good news: I've been offered a job in a law 
rm. 


d have adopted the fund as one of their favourite B 
charities; their small contributions h 
E s have enabled the fund to B 


ae pat a coordinator would not be possible, the colon is serving its 
sic function of separating an independent clause that is in apposition to 


a previous unit, here some good news. In I2] i 
| A we should need to inse: i 
wished to replace the semicolon with a comma: ciu 


Schoolchildren have adopted the fund as one of their favourite 


charities, and their small contributi 
> ons have enab. 
to reach its target. PALM 


[3] 
Sentence [3] illustrates thi iti i 
€ conditions favouring the use of th 
: e com 
separate independent clauses in compound sentences: pcd 


(a) the parts are closel i 
: y related semantically (both deali i 
children's contributions to the fund); 5 TORRE 


(b) they are linked by a coordinator (in this case by and ). 


RE ee E apply, the two parts could scarcely be brought into 
at all. If condition (a) applied but not condition (b 
normally could not be used, thou i me 
; gh a semicolon would be a i i 

[2]. Punctuation marks are i Eu D a 
. c also usual if the clauses are linked b 

kr is or and the conjunction-like adverbs nor, neither, so, and id = 
three or more clauses are coordinated but only the last is preceded by 
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including 
i he clauses, inclu 
mmas (or semicolons) are required betweent A 
and ot or, CO! 
the last pair: 
Prices fell, interest rates fell, and em id 
uch instances is termed a SERIAL CON 


ployment figures rose. 
(cf App HI.8). 


ins 
ass parated asyndetically only by 


piis mber (cf 19.57): 


i are occasi 
Oe ac and (often) three in nur 


Note Despite condition used died 


commas, especially when the clau 
I must, I can, I will. 
Sometimes he would chuc 
invisible onlooker. 


kle softly to h mself, sometimes he would grunt to some 
fly E 


ni7 Two further related con derations influence our decision 0 the punctua- 
sideration: ver 
of independent clauses First, punctuation marks are 

tion of a series 


by a coordinator: 
The work was pleasant and t 


On the other han espite clase semantic co 
d, if di Sp 
prompting the use of but (or and yet) rather than and 


cy to use a 
conjunction, there is a greater tendency 
particularly the comma: 

We are thinking of buying à short 
made up our minds. 


This latter tendency emerged from 


ials comp: 
ish Usage. The materia ; s 
is ne instances in which the subject (an 


second clause was absent, resulting in coordinate 


1] 
he hours were short. [ 

nnection there is a contrast 
as the appropriate 
punctuation mark, 


F 
wave radio, but we haven't 


pl 


an analysis of materials in the 2 
rised coordinate full clauses, as mn 
perhaps also operator) of 

d predicates or predications, 


The hotel boasts a gour met restaurant and offers a range of sports 
You can sitat my desk and write your letters. (4l 


had a comma (‘+° in Fig 


i ith but : 
auses coordinated with bu Nee antes with pbs 


deer 7 ly about a half of the claus 


App III.7a), whereas on. 
had a comma. 


and 


but 


50 


tuation with but and and 


Fig App IH.7a Comma punc 


IIL8 
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For coordination with and, however, it was relevant to distinguish further 
according to whether the subject of the second clause was present (‘and + S’ 
in Fig App I11.7b) or absent (‘and — S"). Where the subject was absent as in 
[3] and [4], the comma appeared in only a third of the sentences, while a 


comma was inserted in three-quarters of the sentences that had an expressed 
subject in both clauses. 


% and 4S 


and ~- S 


Fig App IlL7b Comma punctuation with and according to presence or absence of 
Subject in second clause 


These results show that we are dealing with tendencies rather than rules. 
There are many sentences where despite coordination with and and despite 
subject ellipsis, a comma is nevertheless preferred. In such cases, it is 
probable that the generalization that punctuation conforms to grammatical 
rather than rhetorical considerations is in fact overridden. If we compare 
sentences [5] and [6] the extent to which we prefer a comma in (6] is a measure 
of our wish that the punctuation should endorse the meaning - the separation 
of the second clause matching the moment's pause that is mentioned : 


He put on his spectacles and then picked up the phone, [5] 
He paused for a moment, and then began to speak. [6] 


The contrast between and and but is also shown in an analysis of samples 
from the Brown corpus (cf App II.3 Note), which counted coordinate clauses 
with an expressed subject in the second clause. Of 228 compound sentences 
with and, 72 (32 per cent) had no punctuation mark, and 147 (64 per cent) 
had commas, 5 (2 per cent) semicolons, and 4 (2 per cent) dashes, On the 
other hand, of 98 compound sentences with but, only 6 (6 per cent) had no 
punctuation mark while 74 (76 per cent) had commas and 18 (I8 per cent) 


semicolons. In the same corpus, independent sentences were far more 
frequently introduced by but (87) than by and (47). 


The comma with other coordinated units 


We generally do not insert any punctuation mark if we coordinate two units 
within a sentence other than independent clauses: 


The movie was long and boring. 
The company may have branches in London or New York. 


Iargued for implementation of the report and against any further 
discussion. 
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AIL I know about them is that they work on a farm and that their 
parents live with them. 


You can and must tell us. 
She called me and invited me for dinner. 


j i i it often. 

I enjoy tennis but don't play it ofi " 

I'll read the book and then tell you whether it's worth reading. 
In such instances a comma is occasionally inserted for rhetorical s 
particularly when predicates or predications are coordinated (cf App 1.7), 
as in the last three sentences. -—- l l 

We sometimes have a choice between asyndetic coordination Mira n 

coordinator), in which case a serial comma (f App 111.6) is required, pe 
syndetic coordination (with a coordinator), in which case a punc is ^ 
required, The most frequent occasions when this choice is availab yes E 
the coordination of premodifying adjectives or adverbs. Thus, for adjectiv 


we may choose between [1] and [1a]: 


i 1 
He walked with long, slow strides, 4 
He walked with long and slow strides. 


If we wish to add further coordinated adjectives to [1], we need to place a 
comma after each adjective except the last: 


He walked with long, slow, steady, deliberate strides. [1a] 


If we wish to add further adjectives to the syndetic coordination in [2], we 
generally insert and before the last adjective in the series as in [2a]: 


He walked with long, slow, steady(,) and deliberate strides. [2a] 


(For the possible omission of the comma, see below.) There are analogues for 
adverbs to [1- 2a]: 


She slowly, carefully moved the box. P 
She slowly and carefully moved the box. Ga 
She slowly, carefully, deliberately moved the box. a 
She slowly, carefully(,) and deliberately moved the box. 


The asyndetic coordination of [1] should be distinguished from the 
hypotactic relationship of adjectives in [5], cf 13.2: 


I noticed a large rear hatch. [ʻa rear hatch that was large’] [5] 


Since large and rear are not coordinated in [5], we cannot of oe ied 
either and or a comma between the adjectives. Similarly, ae he 
indicate not that the strides were both long and slow as in [t] and[ E à ne 
they were slow strides which were long, we omit punctuatio: 


conjunctions, as in (6]: 
He walked with long slow strides. [6] 
` An adverb analogue to [5] occurs with adverbs in a hierarchical relationship, 
` qf 8.56: . 
She is expected later today. 


E 


Note 


III.9 
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More stylistically-marked asyndetic coordination (in contrast to the more 
usual syndetic coordination) is found occasionally with noun phrases and 
prepositional phrases, particularly at the end of the clause: 


The company provides pleasant working conditions, above-average 
salaries, numerous fringe benefits. 


They have been criticized for their business dealings, for their political 
views. 


These phrases occur usually in a series of three or more units. 

If we coordinate a series of three or more units, we normally omit the 
conjunction and or or before all but the last unit. We of course insert serial 
commas before all the units, except that there is à choice as to whether to 
insert or omit the comma before the conjunction. AmE generally favours the 
insertion of the comma, while AmE journalistic style favours its omission ; in 
BrE, usage is divided: 


Dogs, cats(,) and other animals can recognize friends by smell alone. 
Change in human biological history is slow, steady(,) and progressive. 


In the next two sentences we see examples of the use of the serial comma 
in listing, irrespective of the linguistic status of the items listed. Again the 
comma before the last item is optional, provided that this is preceded by and: 


She bought eggs, butter, cheese, bread, rice(,) and coffee. 
He wrote down 73, 12, 41, 9, 7(,) and 13, and added them up. 


What has been said of the inclusive conjunction and applies also to the exclusive conjunction or 
(as in to or from town; by, with(,) or to a person; butter, eggs(,) or fruit). 


Where separation by comma is disallowed 

With regard to the central clause elements S, V, O, and C (but not A), there 
is a strict rule that they cannot be interrupted by punctuation except where 
‘inclusion’ (cf App III.16) or ‘specification’ (cf App 11.23) is involved, and 
with one or two additional but minor exceptions that we shall outline shortly. 
Thus whether such a sentence element consists of a phrase or a clause, it 
cannot be separated from the verb by a comma: 


*The man over there in the corner, is obviously drunk. [1] 
*I know, that you are tired. [2] 
*It is perfectly natural, that men should go bald. [3] 
*He gave the leading lady, a bouquet. [4] 


In speech, [1] and possibly [3] and [4] might have a tone unit break where the 
unacceptable comma has been inserted and we are sometimes tempted to 
match this with a comma in writing, an error particularly likely to arise with 
lengthy subjects as in [1] (of also App III.16 Note). The rule, however, is clear 
enough and is strictly observed in print. Equally clear (and this time generally 
observed unhesitatingly even in manuscript) is the rule that phrases con- 
stituting any of the elements S, V, O, C, or A cannot be interrupted by 


noncorrelative commas, unless the commas are required for serial use (cf 
App III.8): 


Note 


111.10 
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*The old, man died. 
*He may, go there. 
*They emigrated after, the war. 

One exception to these rules is that a comma may come between S and M 
when there might otherwise be momentary confusion, as for instance throug 
two occurrences of the same word: 

What his name is, is of no interest to me. 
Whatever she does, does not concern me. 
What one person may think of, another may not. 
Rarely, a comma may also come at the point of gapping (cf 13.92) in an 
elliptical clause: 
Rock aspires to recognition as art, and new classical music, to a larger 
following. 


But more commonly no punctuation is used: 
One bedroom was very large, and the other quite small. 


Finally, a comma is placed between a subject-verb sequence and a direct 
object in direct speech (ef App 1IL.21). 


: i z A " 
The need for easy recognition of structure determines the convention of using commas betwee: 


thousands in numerals: 41,396,728. Spaces are sometimes used instead of commas for this 


purpose: 41 396 728 (cf 6.63 Note [b]). 


The colon 
The colon makes a sharper separation than the comma. It was placed 


between the comma and the semicolon in App IIL3 because it D a 
closer interdependence between the units separated than does the semico! a 
Indeed, it sometimes indicates as close a relation as the comma does, but itis 
adifferent relation. The functionsof the colon, a rather infrequent punctuation 
mark, can be summed up as follows: what follows (as in this ee is an 
explication of what precedes it or a fulfilment of the expectation raised (even 


if raised only by its own use). Thus: 
|o Ive just had some good news: I've been offered a job in alaw 


firm (1) 
Those who lead must be considerate: those who follow must be m 
responsive. 


In [1] the explication is a clause which can be viewed as being in apposition 
to a noun phrase in the preceding clause, if the notion of apposition 1s 
extended beyond noun phrases (cf 17.65). Compare: 


The good news is that I've been offered a job in a law firm. 
: Such a relationship is typical between units separated by a colon. A further 
example: 
The man had been drinking heavily: this, not age, explained his 
unsteady walk. 


Bl 


j 


hii 


Note 


IIL11 
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Here the pronoun this refers back to the whole of the preceding clause Cthe 
fact that the man had been drinking heavily’), Sometimes the relationship is 
more indirect and subtle, however, as in: 


Joan and Mary were obviously weary: I got up to go. [4] 


The colon in [4] helps to indicate that it was my observation of their weariness 
that made me decide to go. 

In each of the examples, a semicolon could replace the colon, and with 
examples [2-4] a semicolon would be more usual. On the other hand, 
provided that a coordinating conjunction were introduced between the 
clauses, the colon could also be replaced in [2-4] by a comma or by no 
punctuation. In this respect, too, the [2-4] set is distinguished from [1], in 
which we have the more central use of the colon to imply ‘as follows’ or 
‘namely’. Related to that central use is the very frequent use of the colon (as 
in this book) to introduce examples, whether immediately following the colon 
or indented on the next line or lines. 


The independent clause following a colon may begin with a capital letter, but generally not in 
BrE. A capital letter is in any case used if the part introduced by the colon consists of more than 
one sentence, or if it is a quoted sentence (cf App III.21): 

I asked myself: Where was it all leading? 


So far, the illustrations have shown the colon separating only clauses. But it 
commonly separates smaller units such as phrases, and it was its potentiality 
to do so that justified its place between comma and semicolon in the hierarchy 
in App IIL3. Notice that the semicolon in [1] marks the major division of the 
sentence: 


There remained one thing she wanted above all else: a room 
of her own; but she did not acquire her own room until she 
was eighteen, [1] 


The use of the colon in examples like [1] resembles most closely the purpose 
it serves (especially in technical or specialized writing) when it precedes a 
formal list of items, often preceded by its verbal equivalents for example, eg, 
namely (sometimes written viz), ie, as follows, or the like (cf 17.73). For 
example: 


Please send the stipulated items (, namely): 


(i) birth certificate 
(ii) passport 
(iii) correct fee [2] 


When it appears in such a formal or official use as [2] implies, it is sometimes 
followed in BrE by a short dash (:—), but this is generally regarded as rather 
heavy punctuation (cf App IIL22). Certainly, when it introduces lists in 
nontechnical writing, as in the illustration of the hierarchy in App III.3, it is 
never followed by a dash. 

Punctuation is generally omitted after the items in a formal vertical list as 
in [2], though sometimes all but the last item are followed by semicolons or 
commas and the last item (of course) by a period (but cf App I11.23 Note [b]). 
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Contrast the required commas in the horizontal list in [2a]: 


Please send the stipulated items: your birth certificate, your 
passport, and the correct fec. Qa] 
n what follows is one item as in 


The colon may be replaced by a comma whe 
tain separating commas, as in 


[1], or if the following list itself does not con 


[2b]: 
Please send the stipulated items, namely your birth certificate and 
your passport. [2b] 
In this connection - one of the few in which the colon and the comma 


-it is of interest to note that, whereas the 
f letters is normally separated by a new 
ked by a comma or (in 


seem to be interchangeable 
vocative formula at the beginning o 
line and sentence capitalization, it is additionally mar 
AmE) by a colon: 


Dear Mr Wilson, 

Thank you... (BrE and informal AmE) 
Dear Mr Wilson: 

Thank you... <AmE)> 


The sentence following the vocative 
(Thank you . . . in the above examples 
the beginning of the first paragraph in the bod 


formula begins with a capital letter 
); it is commonly indented as marking 
y of the letter (cf App 11.14). 


two items, unlike (2b], a colon is required if there is no 


Note If the horizontal list contains more than 
such as namely is inserted, it is 


apposition marker (cf 17.73), as in [2a]. If an apposition marker 
usual to replace the colon by a semicolon (cf App 1.13}: 
Please send the stipulated items; namely(,) your birth certificate, 


correct fee. 


your passport, and the 


The semicolon 
111.12 The semicolon is next below the p 
associated with formal writing. It 
of punctuation (cf asyndetic coordination, 
in value to the linguistic coordinating conju 
independent clauses are regarded as being sufficiently related to belong to 
one sentence, this may be shown by prosody in speech (cf App 11.13) for 
he end of the first clause, 


example, narrow pitch range or a rising nucleus at t 
with or without a coordinating conjunction. In writing, it may be shown by a 


comma followed by a coordinating conjunction as in [1]: 


Taylor was, as always, a consummate actor, and with a few telling 
strokes he characterized King Lear magnificently. ul 


cally by a semicolon without a coordinating 


eriod in the hierarchy, but it is particularly 
is best regarded as the coordinating mark 
13.1), corresponding most nearly 
nction and. That is, when two 


Or it may be shown asyndeti 
l conjunction as in [2]: 
Taylor was, as always, a consummate actor ; with a few telling 
strokes he characterized King Lear magnificently. [2] 
Thus if we represent a clause as SVOA, we can compare the use of commas 
and semicolons connecting such clauses as follows: 


Sian tinm ere tcn enin i SERA PUE 
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[3] SVO A(,) and (then) (S) V O A 
[b] SVO A; (and) (then) SVO A 


In the as [a] a 

SR oe {a] and [b], and represents the coordinators and, but, and or 

HA PHAR did “py AMORE way of additionally linking the clauses. 

nnot be omitted in [a j ipted 

nike ond cnc ae [a], and the subject cannot be ellipted 
We h: earli i 

SURE i Noted eres that, especially when the clauses are short and 

Pap A re EN exceptional uses oí commas without a coordinator (cf A : 
j and that the conjunction-like mor, neither, so, and yet may te 


preceded by a co d: 
IIL). y mma when they alone link independent clauses (cf App 


IH. 
L13 In App III.12 we noted that the semicolon is primarily a coordinating mark 


but we indicated that it m 
| a P ^ 1 
Terence. y also be followed by a coordinator, us we now 


Ihad been aware that they sometimes disagreed violentl 
particularly over how to raise their children, and that ibere 
ms also periods when they would not speak to each other: but 
ad not realized that they were seriously contemplating divorce [1] 


Such i ; 
2 Mn iis effect, replacing a comma) is chiefly found in rather formal 
bs ee sentences whose complexity already involves the use of one or 
Bunch as and whose major divisions call for a hierarchically superior 
sinpi REE ifthe reader is not to be momentarily puzzled or misled A 

1 venient application of this princi in li PS 
often desirable to show subgroupings: principle occurs in lists, where it is 


The breakfast menu consisted of fruit juice or cereal; a boiled 


fried, or poached ; 
aes P egg; toast and marmalade; and a pot of tea or 
P] 


EN buen is the nn point at which the semicolon shows affinity 

colon; namely, the convention (as in thi i 

S I mely, the in this sentence and in 

N apu apposition indicators as namely or that is by a ee 
ch an indicator, as in [3a], a colon would usually be appropriate: i 


In one respect, government policy has been firmly decided; that 


; is, there will be no conscription. [3] 
n one respect, government policy has b ided: 
will be no conscription. : Sian eee nee [3a] 
a 


B ; 

"s Nee forms of punctuation may occur in such cases. For example, the 

M e d a ped sentence (as in this sentence), or it may be 
ntheses, or if it is not a clause the a ition indi 

be preceded by a comma (cf App III.11). Nem PT 


Punctuating for sentence and 
IILi4 Thetwohi ien 
ghest separators constitute combinati 
i tions of symbols. W 
AER sentence from the next by Aai bs it UR x 
E WR m or exclamation mark, and by beginning the next por 
p etter; between the period and the capital, there will usually be a 


Note Short paragraphs provide convenient re 
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somewhat wider space than we normally have between words. The paragraph 
(cf 19.28) is also marked off by a combination of symbols in most writing: 
leaving blank the remainder of the line in which it ends; indentation (also 
called ‘indention’) of the line beginning the new one; and (especially in 
typescript) a slightly larger space between lines at this point. At the beginning 
of a chapter or section, the first paragraph normally (as in this book) begins 
without indentation, and in some styles of writing this practice (called ‘block 
style’) is followed with all paragraphs; as a result, if the end of the previous 
paragraph happens to coincide with the end of a líne, the new one may not 
in effect be marked at all, unless the convention is adopted of a larger space 


between lines. 

{a} A period is usually called a ‘full stop’ in BrE. It is also called a ‘full point’ or (informally) a 
‘dot’. 
[b] Numbered sections of a chapter, as in this book, are sometimes called ‘paragraphs’ even 
where they comprise more than one ‘punctuation’ paragraph. 

[c] On capitals at the beginning of letters and direct speech, cf App HI.11, App HT 21. 

(d] Reverse indentation (indentation of all lines back from the first) is common for entries in 
reference books, for example dictionaries and encyclopedias, for entries in glossaries and indices 
of books, and for indented examples that require more than one line (like sentences {1}, (2], [3], 
and [3a] in App 111.13). 


fe] In official letters, paragraphs are often marked by a larger space without indentation. 


HLi5 It wasstressed in App I1L2 that punctuation was linked primarily to grammar 


rather than to prosody. This does not mean that the sentence and the 

paragraph, as punctuated, are obvious grammatical units. Although they are 

co-terminous with one or more grammatical units and hence no grammatical 

units extend beyond their limits, they do not necessarily consist in their 
entirety ofa grammatical unit. The decision to coordinate several independent 
clauses within one sentence or to separate them as different sentences, with 
or without formal sign of their logical connection, is dependent largely upon 
the style of material one is handling or indeed upon the personal preference 
of the writer. Guidance on sentence limits which invokes criteria such as 
‘completeness’, ‘independence’, ‘intelligibility as a single whole’ is essentially 
circular, since (a) the writer will necessarily have to decide for himself how 
‘complete’ to make any part of his argument, and (b) punctuation of itself 
imposes the impression of completeness and independence on units marked 
off as sentences and conversely helps to show connection between units 
grouped within sentence limits. 

Such points apply even more obviously in the case of paragraph limits. 
Rather than attempting to recommend an ideal size of paragraph or models 
for its ideal identity, we should note that the paragraph enables a writer to 
show that a particular set of sentences should be considered as more closely 

. related to each other, and that those grouped within one paragraph are to be 
seen as a whole in relation to those that are grouped in the paragraphs 


preceding and following (cf 19.28). 


sting places during reading and aesthetically pleasing 
Both considerations account for the shorter paragraphs 


contrasts between print and white space. 
ular publications tending to have the 


in the columns of newspapers and magazines, the more pop 
shortest paragraphs. 


i 


III.16 
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Separation of included units 


ed units and correlative marks 
unit that is loosely attached to the rest of the sentence may be, and 


Sometimes must be. marked off b punctuation, usually commas The 
3 y nctuatio S y 
D 
decision to mark off the adverbial in [1] requires not one comma but two 


Crocodiles, in fact, do not particularly like human flesh. uj 


The punctuation marks for i i 
r inclusion are CORRELATIVE: ign indi 

: ictu IVE: the first s 
RE and the second the end of the included unit me a ` 
or pi omme may be superseded by a punctuation mark above it » 
oe M AIR 111.3), the punctuation system not permitting the 

1 comma with marks fi 
correlative commas is absent in [la] dd iL 


In fact, crocodiles do not particularly like human flesh 
[ » In fact, .. .] 


IN parti y i u. 
C CON not particularly like h man flesh, in fact. 


[1a] 


[1b] 
Exa E i 
Miei udis [16] exemplify the general rule that one of the correlative 
d eee it coincides with a higher mark. Thus, there would not be 
pear a ative comma in [la] if in fact were preceded by a dash, colo: 
icolon; and similarly there would not be a final correlative comma in 


[1b] if in fact were followed b i 
oi oe y a dash, colon, or semicolon. Correlative dashes 


To change the subject, if I may — where are we eating tonight? 
$ [*- To change the subject, if I may - . . .] Jd 
E hse UE ~ that is, the galaxies are receding a 
DIA ch other at immense speeds. [*. . . at immense speeds-.] [3] 
e theme represents the outer world — the world of battles and 
banquets; it is seen from a distance, and is quite distinct from 


the quieter spiritual life in th 
bini e monastery. [*. . . battles and 


! ^ 
It will be noticed that the fi i 
Itw nal correlative comma after if I may i 

x a 
cov veg comma before that is in [3] are R by a i i 
Ns ih J : & ae PM (and other types of bracketing), which are 

punctuation marks, must al i i 
A | t à always be present in 
ud NO EA Bip opon and therefore appear medially or finally 
unit, but not initially. For those reaso 

; ns, 

may cooccur with other punctuation marks that follow them: ROUES 


Misit see Ruth (my niece), when you are next in Washington 
p about the incident to Ted Wilson (the manager of the factor 
ut he denied seeing anything unusual. i z 


When the parentheses encl 
hen thes ose one or more sentences, the fi inati 
ie is placed within the closing parenthesis (cf App III.20) Barca eenen 
ny of the pairs of correlative marks may enclose any other pair, but 


different pairs tend to be used; ot y 
: 
herwise it would be difficult to identif the 
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S 
"n 
7| 
i 
DX 
a 
YA pA 
5 
d 
i 
i Note 
<b) 
m ; 
d 
$5 
W117 
5 
i d 
AUR 


i ista by m 
"The operation, E was convinced, after some resistance, oy my 


i [5] 
doctor, had now become essential. 
More understandable would be [5a] or [5b]: 
The operation (J was convinced, after some resistance, by my T 
: ssential. 
doctor) had now become essentia MNT 
The operation, I was convinced (alter some resistance) by my rs 


doctor, had now become essential, 


Onc of the corre ative marks, as we have also se irtier in this section, may 
ve ma ks, a o seen ea n, 


be superseded by a mark above it jn the hierarchy: 


ndred hours of testing - an hour a day, five 


poc obice d his powers of recall over ten times. [6a] 


days a week - expande: |] i 
: hy would be clearer here if it corresponded with 


Ea RE ere enabling the higher marks to be visible: 


the grammatical hierarchy, 


Jason - during a hundred hours of testing, an hour a day, five 


a week - expanded his powers of recall over ten times. [6b] 


days 


A common error in manuscr t pu i i i writers is to omi e firs 

i ip E by inexperienced T) t t t t 

anuscript punctuation perience he fi 
correlative ani a medial included unit, eg: Crocodiles in fact, ee e T he error Sau 
n in normal spee e ial included unit is not necessarily sep arate pr ‘osodically 
the fact that i rmal speech the medial in ‘ : ted : a i 
revious part of the sentence, though it may be so separated from the following part (c 

from the p t of thi he fol! 


App I.9). 


Correlative commas 


ith adverbials a Ze 
egeta of an adverbial to a sentence 1s linked to adv 
00! 


indispensable connection with the rest of ee sentence, so the least mobile 


iri i as: 
are those least requiring separation by commas 


(ij 

He put the chair between you and me. . a 
Between you and me he put the chair. e 
He failed the exam, between you and me. Bu 


Between you and me, he failed the exam. 


incti dverbials, of 8.24. 
istinction between types of a ois 
Ve adverbial elements that are so oe ies E = m did 
i 1 position, however, 
not to need commas in fina t wever, pd 
B ond when they are in initial or medial positions if they ar 
us 


or phrases longer than two or three words: 
Some scientists have succeeded in cloning human cells in 


i (3] 
i i ty. 
riments at Stanford Universit »," 
EN S ereiimeb at Stanford University(,) some scientists have ae 
B i i elis. 
succeeded in cloning human c god. 
'. Some scientists, in experiments at Stanford U ys ius 


- succeeded in cloning human cells. 


ge ee ee eae sempe e 1 


Note 


H1.18 
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You'll succeed if you try hard. 
If you try hard(,) you'll succeed. [4a] 


Loosely attached adverbials are infrequent in medial positions, except for 
conjuncts (cf 8.1347) such as however, or moreover. 
As [3a] and [4a] show, the comma is often optional after many adverbials 


in / position, but it becomes obligatory with participle and verbless clauses, 
and is normal with infinitive clauses: 


[4] 


Knowing my views, they refrained from discussing the subject. 
Out of breath, he slumped down in a chair. 


To keep the star moving so quickly and in such a small orbit, its 


invisible travelling companion would have to be at least nine times 
more massive than the sun, 


The comma is desirable on occasion where its absence might cause the 
reader to stumble. Thus, although the adverbial has identical function in [5] 
and [5a], it is necessary in the latter to avoid misleading the reader into 
thinking at first that the prepositional phrase is longer than it is: 


After dark(,) I strolled around the Square. : [5] 
After dark, men and women strolled around the Square. [5a] 


For a comparable reason, a comma would be preferable in 
He tried in vain to find her, in his underclothes. 


And although no ambiguity or comic overtones could affe 
example, the sequence ‘in in’ would seem less confusin 
provided by a comma (cf App III.9): 


ct the following 
£ with the separation 


They hurried on in, in great excitement. 


[a] Predication adjuncts (cf 8.26f) are sometimes fronted. Since they are strongly integrated 
within clause structure, they cannot be followed by a comma (cfalso App II.16): 

*To the very top of the mountain, they climbed, 
[b] Somewhat analogous to the use of the comma for 
entries to mark a surname moved from its normal en 
Adams, John Quincy. 


preposed adverbials is its use in index 
d-position: cf: John Quincy Adams, but 


In general, punctuation is determined less by the length of an adverbial or its 
structure (whether a single word, a phrase, or an entire clause) than by its 


function. Indeed, a finite clause may often need marking off to a lesser extent 
than a shorter nonfinite or verbless clause: 


Though he was suffering great pain(,) he walked home alone. 
Though suffering great pain, he walked home alone. 
Weary and impatient, she left the meeting early. 


Often, however, mere length of an adverbial will make it seem more loosely 
linked to the rest of the sentence than a Short one and so seem to need 


marking off by a comma; and length may also make punctuation desirable 
for sheer clarity's sake: 


If you prefer to wake up gradually with a cup of hot coffee rather than 
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But how, ladies and gentlemen, are we to proceed to a freer society? 


you should set aside some time for Help yourself, Carol, : 


i i ! 
with fifty laps in a cool pool, 
swimming before lunch or after work. etre 

i . Thu 

Function, however, is usually more important sc dud Moa | 

: s f)eqreone sid = JIL20 Although commas are the only items so far illustrated, two other common 

where AC fe 134/f) requires one, as in [la]: sets of correlative punctuation marks can be used to mark the separation of 

a conjunct (cf 8. : e...] Hu] included units when the units are positioned medially or finally. Thee a 
i Again he felt hesitant. [= ‘Once more... (is) 

A 

ny 


Dashes and parentheses 


ain, he felt hesitant, Lo ‘Ie should be ced ; Me parentheses, the latter known in BrE also as ‘brackets’ (cf Note 
p at mirrors the prosodic ; 


tion somewh 
Here is another case where punctua ai Dd 


: The other man - David Johnson - refused to make a statement. 
since [1] would usually constitute one ton 


i difference, for [1a]: The other man (David Johnson) refused to make a statement. 
; F iA 11.11) while there would be two for Llad: u] I have not yet obtained a statement from the other woman - Ann 
3 ae À lt hesitant] {ial Taylor, 
i : NBC Cisitenti I have not yet obtained a statement from the other woman (Ann 


i ] position, : 
d : Nonrestrictive adjunct clauses (of 15.23) are punctuated in final p n 


though not invariably in initial position: 


and for that reason 1s 
she h finis d her o 


preferred unless there is a disruption of the syntactic structure of the clause, 
Betty will help you, wh aranma ininal or the danger of confusion with other neighbouring commas or of failure to 
} isjuncts (cf 8.121, 15.20/) tend to be punctuated n ee uae uni | mark adequately a rather lengthy inclusion. In these cases dashes or 
p: Die articularly when the subordinator can also m Mihi in [3]: i parentheses are preferable, except that dashes tend to give a somewhat more 
Fase Cantal the disjunct clause in [2] with the adjunct c| " J dramatic and informal impression, suggesting an impromptu aside, rather 
clause. i : ou 
Re, him. than a planned inclusion: 
Me i e, because I've just spoken to 3] 
i M. e per een he's not feeling well, [ At that time, the students - goodness knows for what reason — 
P e always preceded by a comma or à mark i reversed their earlier, more moderate decision, and a big 
Clauses introduced by for ay to differentiate the conjunction from the { demonstration was planned. n 
it in the hierarchy, par a ai se to being a : : "M ) ; : - 
SD ee for and partly because the conjunction is clo In [1] the inclusion is sufficiently informal an interruption to justify dashes 
pr s 
coordinator (cf 13.18/): i for she has oe P arentheses. j 3 
E ill find none better to advise you, lor nder certain circumstances, even short included items tend to be enclosed 
Jam convinced that YOU dustrial negotiations. by parentheses. In formal writing, for example, they are used for cross- 
had much experience in in references and figures denoting life span: 


H 1812-73 w ( that Eleanor s first love was William Beva 
f in d units. 1 ( ‘ lo p 63) } 
€ 


i i ictive relative 
Others are nonrestrictive modifiers (cf 17.3), Mrd bur geh d 
| i icti ositi .68), 
17.22) and nonrestrictive app Ms 
NER (cf 13.95/f), and analogous parallel struc 


i w York. 
Susan Fenton, who used to work with me, has Ven See : | 
a ; | | 
ij l The other man, David Johnson, refused to make a sta 
Kr ^ : 


and for figures or letters used in lists or for examples. 


P Dashes or parentheses are used if the unit included in the sentence is an 
q independent clause: 


Enterprising businessmen sell earthworms and their castings 


The portrait, painted by a local artist, was unveiled before a large 


audience. 


(they are one of the best soil conditioners) in hundreds of retail 
stores across the US and Canada. [2] 


e W iti is someone 
The person we need the person we have been waiting for, 1S f 
p , 


i i i ment. 
Jy trained in business manage . "- 
cep friend to, and supporter of, the Republican candida 


He should, or rather must, attend better to his studies. 


A period does not conclude a parenthetic sentence when that sentence is 
inserted within another sentence, as in [2], though a question or exclamation 
mark may do so (cf App I1L.23). If a sentence or set of sentences is included 
asa digression in a paragraph, parentheses are required and final punctuation 
marks precede the closing parenthesis, as in (3]: 


So also with vocatives (cf 10.520): 
; Jobn, I think you would be wiser not to go. 


They decided that it was impossible to recreate Vietnam battle 


— 


Note 


11.21 
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scenes, since the war was still on and they felt that the 

Philippines were an unacceptable substitute. (Apocalypse Now, 

made in the Philippines, did not change their feeling.) So they 

set to work on a home front drama. BI 


lled ‘brackets’, a term reserved in AmE for what in 


[aj In BrE usage parentheses are generally cal 
ometimes used when inclusions have to be made 


BrE are called ‘square brackets’; they are 5 
within inclusions: 

+) the other man (David Johnson [alias Wilson])" 
[b] ‘Square brackets’ are used in serious writing also to include the author's or editor's comment 


upon the form rather than the content: 
He said that Thursday was his normal visiting day {italics mine]. 
It was stated that the heir to the property was Jon [sic] Roberts. 
They are also used for explanations of the reference of pronouns: 
Martin Tutin claimed that she [the Prime Minister] was chiefly responsible for the crisis. 


and to replace pronouns or other omitted items in quotations: 
The author claims that ‘(Jonathan Swift] advocated the establishment of a Language 


Academy to purify the English fanguage and prevent its further deterioration’, 
[c] All forms of bracketing, including the braces used in mathematics and other technical 
writing, { ), differ from other inclusion marks except quotation marks (cf App IIL.21) in clearly 
distinguishing the opening (left-hand) and closing (right-hand) items in the correlative pair, and 
in requiring the presence of both items. The fact that each item thus indicates independently its 
correlative status and that both items must be present makes parentheses the clearest of the 
inclusion signs and especially appropriate for lengthy inclusions. 


Quotation and quotation marks 
There is one further correlative pair of inclusion marks that is of great 


importance and in frequent use: the ‘quotation marks’, informally ‘quotes’, 
or ‘inverted commas’ (esp BrE). Opening and closing quotation marks are 
generally distinguished in print, but not in typed material and sometimes not 
in handwritten material. 

Quotation marks may be single *. . ” or double “. . .". The latter are more 
usual in handwritten and typed material and in American printing; the 
former are more usual in British printing, but the choice lies primarily with 
individual printing houses. Whichever form isnot used for ordinary quotation 


is then used for quotation within quotation: 


‘J heard Keep out" being shouted,’ he said. (esp BrE> 
“I heard ‘Keep out’ being shouted,” he said. (esp AmE} 


Like parentheses, quotation marks can cooccur with other marks of 
punctuation, but with some differences between AmE and BrE. AmE always 
puts a period or a comma inside the closing quotation marks. 

She enjoyed the article “Cities Are for Walking." (AmE» 
She enjoyed the article 'Cities Are for Walking’. (BrE) - 
He couldn't spell “mnemonic,” and therefore failed to reach the finals. 


<AmE)> 
He couldn't spell ‘mnemonic’, and therefore failed to reach the finals. 


<BrE> 
In BrE too the period and comma are inside the closing quotation marks for 
direct speech with reporting clauses (of 14.29): 


‘You are just in time,’ she said. (1] 


Note 


HE22 
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She said, ‘You are just in time,’ [la] 


aes the quoted sentence in [1] begins with a capital letter, it does not 
BO period because the including sentence is not complete, 
ae Jand [la] infringe a rule given in App III.9. This exception to the 
ule is that when the direct object is a piece of direct speech it may be (and 
po 0 separated by punctuation from the verb and subject (but ef. 14 29) 
Pride mauer docs not always require quotation marks. In dramatic 
atogue and in newspaper reports of speeches or court proceedings, speakers’ 
names are usually followed by a colon and the quotation: ida 


Judge Harlan: If yo i F ; 
conclusions. you do not answer frankly, the jury will draw its own 


I asked myself: Where was it all leading? 


And in serious writing only short quotations from other writers are put in 


quotation marks; longer quotati i i i 
Ta Ber quotations are indented and given without quotation 


n ale Punctuation of quoted questions and exclamations, cf App I1I.24. 
ome writing, a quotation extending over more than one paragraph will have opening 


uotation marks at the beginning of each new paragraph though closin, marks will occur 
q n P y 
agraph gh closing onl 


right ana ead isi and the grammatical hierarchy 
wn in App IIT.17/that an initial adverbial is often se 
arated fi 
the rest of the sentence by a comma. Consider, however, the followina: "M 


?Slowly, he strolled over and she smiled at him. [1] 


Mt eR Ne a slowly applies (almost nonsensically) to 
uses. wily 1$ intended to apply to the first clau 
Pine mation seems illogical in making a break within the first a 
ere is none between the two clauses, The principle that would here infi 
writers is that punctuation should not work against the hierarchy. of 
grammatical units (cf 2.77). Given the constituents of [1], we ma e el 
obliged to counteract the objections by adding more punctuation: nd 


Slowly, he strolled over, and she smiled at him. [1a] 
Or we may insert the comma at the higher constituent boundary: 

Slowly he strolled over, and she smiled at him. [16] 
Or perhaps we will omit internal punctuation entirely: 

Siowly he strolled over and she smiled at him. [1c] 


S : : 
E rand t isa simple example of how once a little punctuation is 
; is necessary in order to preserve a consi i 
ordering of hierarchical relationshi sane ane 
ships. In preference to the heav: i 
: ‘ ) y punctuatio 
of sentences like [1a], writers often move in the opposite direction towards a 


light punctuation, just sufficient y y 
J 
to make their sentences quick]. and easil 
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A similar tendency towar g 
g t 1 J 8 h 
S 


in the next four sentences, but the consequences are very different: 


sive speaker in the society, and Jor 


Marilyn was the most persua, 
t the society in the regional 


that reason was chosen to represen 


competition. 21 
The researchers say that although the drug was successful 
experimentally, it must be tested over a long period to discuss its 
13] 


possible side-effects. 
Bushes and undergrowth had blotted out the old path that led to 


the town, and without the direct light of the sun to act as a 

compass, Y could no longer be sure of my direction. (4 
We expected an immediate reply but in fact, it was several 

months before we heard from him. [5] 


de for the light punctuation reflect the 
he punctuation treats the part of the 
sentence following the conjunction as if it began a new sentence, in which 
case the initial correlative comma would be necessarily omitted (cf App 
111.16). In [2] correlative commas have not been used to separate the included 
unit for that reason, which would normally be so separated; instead the 
comma is inserted at the end of the first clause, thereby separating the 
coordinated predicates. In[3—5] initial correlative commas have been omitted 
in violation of an important punctuation rule (cf App III.16). Furthermore, 
the retention of the final correlative comma obscures the grammatical 
hierarchical relationships in the sentence. In each instance a conjunction (a 
subordinator in [3] and a coordinator in [4] and (5]) is separated from most of 
its clause by the comma at the end of the initial adverbial. In [3] the comma 
makes the major grammatical division seem to be in the middle of the that- 
clause. In [4] the coordinator and is thereby made to appear as if coordinating 
a prepositional phrase. Finally, in [5] the division between the coordinated 
clauses is bypassed in favour of a final correlative comma after the phrase in 
fact; here the motivation is primarily rhetorical, to place the greatest 
emphasis on this emphatic adverbial. 
Although the light punctuation of (2~5] is incongruous grammatically, the 
incongruity does ‘not lead to misinterpretation or ambiguity and the 
punctuation is acceptable. Indeed, heavy punctuation in 12, [4], and (51 
would have the odd effect of enclosing the coordinator in commas, one for 
separating successive units and the other for separating included units. On 
the other hand, consider the effect of including the participle clause seeing 


this in the following example: 


He smiled at Joan and Mary was cross. 
*He smiled at Joan and Mary, seeing this, was cross. 


The punctuation in [6a] is unacceptable in seriously misrepresenting the 
hierarchy of grammatical relations: it would make the reader think at first 
that and was coordinating the two names rather than the two clauses, and so 


we must have: 
He smiled at Joan, and Mary, seeing this, was cross. 


In all four sentences the choices ma 
prosody rather than the grammar. T 


[6] 
[62] 


| 
| 


IIL23 Although in App II.2, s 


WEIL in ir inn m e a tre e ma tr 


been included, as in [7a]: 


T ims 4 Va he seems to want(,) he can have it 
; In short, is what he seems to want, he can have it 


[7} 
[7a] 


Specification 


Question and exclamation marks 


pecification w. i i 
Aras shh cificat as exemplified wi 
donus Pal e dps id EE In many ways a more utn tan: in 
ior - This indicates that th i i neon. 
NERA S e sentence it term i i 
I$ interrogative or (less frequently) declarative in fo ri 
rm: 


What can be done 
to help these 
You are leaving iready? in 


| 1] 
. n a 
oe TM is no necessary prosodic distinction 
P MT Du ch the punctuation contrast between peri d 
(MADE EUR i D pmarked wh-questions generally have fallin i à 
eI bi he ie dd ius the question mark matches in hin : 
BULL dads A E um Sentence as question and the ane 
The exclamation mark nE, 
used and indeed its exce: 
immature writing. It is 
uttered with great emoti 


In [1], as with other wh- 


in i 
m “mE alo ‘exclamation point’) is more rarel 
MN ME a taken as a sign of frivolous o 
uite normal in re i 
fone : Presenting a sente 
orce, whether or not this has exclamative am 


Well done! 
Fire! — 
You don't say! 


us silly they are! 
hat a perceptive articl 

; e she wrote! 
. Aren't they tall! (cf Note [b] m 


Both the question mark and the 
of other separation punctuation 
what follows begins with the ca 
co-occur with the end of quot 
and if more of the including se 


nana a generally exclude the use 
i ve the value of a period i 
pitalization of a new s nus 
i entence. But wh 
ation, they come withi jue 
A in the quotation m. 
ntence follows, no capital letter is used : s 


“How tall they are!’ she thought. 


Both here and when th 
ey end a parentheti i i 
sentence (cf App III.20), they differ fon Bero Sone enhances 


She paid 40 000 d x 
e ps ollars (Isn't that over 20 000 pounds?) for a new sports 


In this respect they are not hiera hi > 
IC ically on the same level as the period 


parenthetic senten y y P y 
S bove ę ave onl a I unction, not a 
ce, as a > th h i specif ng fi nct n, 


60.3 
2 their 6 their 
3 his 
4 his 8 their 
5 her 
60.4 


his 8 her 
Their 9 their 


N 
E 
[4] 
Ej 


MI OON UO RW NY 
25 
a) 
= 
= 
— 
zu 
[v2] 


2 my key 

3 Her husband 

4 your coat 

5 their homework 
6 his name 

7 Our house 


6 yours 
7 mine 
8 his 
5 theirs 
61.2 
2 yours 

my ... Mine 

Yours ... mine 

her 


3 ofhers 

4 friends of ours 
5 friend of mine 
6 friend of his 

7 friends of yours 


61.4 

2 Whose camera is this? 
Its hers. 

3 Whose gloves are these? 
They're mine. 

4 Whose hat is this? It’s his. 

5 Whose money is this? 
It’s yours. 

6 Whose bags are these? 
They're ours. 


UNIT 62 


62.1 

2 Yes, | know her, but | cant 
remember her name. 

3 Yes, | know them, but | can't 
remember their names. 

4 Yes, | know you, but I can't 
remember your name. 


62.2 

2 He invited us to stay with 
him at his house. 

3 They invited me to stay with 
them at their house. 

4 linvited them to stay with 
me at my house. 

5 She invited us to stay with 
her at her house. 

6 Did you invite him to stay 
with you at your house? 


62.3 

2 | gave her my phone number, 
and she gave me hers. 

3 He gave me his phone 


number, and | gave him mine. 


4 We gave them our phone 
number, and they gave us 
theirs. 

5 She gave him her phone 
number, and he gave her his. 

6 You gave us your phone 
number, and we gave you 
ours. 

7 They gave you their phone 
number, and you gave them 
yours. 


62.4 

2 them 6 us 

3 him 7 mer 

4 our 8 their 

5 yours 9 mine 
UNIT 63 

63.1 

2 myself 6 himself 
3 herself 7 yourself 


4 themselves — 8 yourselves 
5 myself 


63.2 

2 When | saw him, he was by 
himself. 

3 Dont go out by yourself. 

4 | went to the cinema by 
myself. 


Key to Exercises 


5 My sister lives by herself. 
6 Many people live by 
themselves. 


63.3 

2 They cant see each other. 

3 They call each other a lot. 

4 They don't know each other. 

5 They're/They are sitting next 
to each other. 

6 They gave each other 
presents / a present. 


63.4 

each other 
yourselves 
us 
ourselves 
each other 
each other 
them 
themselves 


Co «O OO ^ ON UA KR W 


— 


UNIT 64 


64.1 

3 Helen is Brian's wife. 

4 James is Sarah's brother. 

5 James is Daniel's uncle. 

6 Sarah is Paul's wife. 

7 Helen is Daniel's 

grandmother. 

8 Sarah is James's sister. 

9 Paulis Sarah's husband. 
10 Paul is Daniel's father. 
11 Daniel is James’s nephew. 


64.2 


2 Andy's 5 Rachels 
3 Dave's 6 Alice's 
4 Jane's 

64.5 

3 OK 

4 Simon' phone number 
5 My brothers job 

6 OK 

7 OK 

8 Paula's favourite colour 


9 your mother’s birthday 
10 My parents' house 

11 OK 

12 OK 

13 Silvia party 

14 OK 


297 


Note 


HI.24 
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|f) always end with an exclamation mark. The 
urgency; if serves alone, for example, 
tences gencrally do not end with an 
and urgent commands: 


(aj Sentences with exclamative form (cf 11.31 
exclamation is used in environments where there is great 
in road signs as a symbol of warning. Imperative sen 
exclamation mark unless they represent very peremptory 
‘Get outside!” he shouted angrily. 
Likewise, vocatives ordinarily do not take exclamation m 
urgent warning or command. 
{bj l'or pragmatic reasons, nol a 
mark. A period is often preferred if the interrog 
Would the gentleman who left a silk scarf on the ma 
porter's office. 
On the other hand, an exclamation mark 
tall! (of 11.22). 
When a formal list of ite 
since its position at the end of the list might be misi 
What would you like me to send to the following people: 
Sam and Mary Paton 
Julian and Kate Coleman 
Robert Fowler 
Susan Goodman 


arks unless they are used alone as an 


1l sentences which are interrogative in form end in n question 
ative form is operating as à request: 
inager's desk care to retrieve it from the 


is uscd with exclamatory questions, such as Aren't they 


ms appears at the end of a question, the question mark is omitted, 
nterpreted as a query on the final item: 


Specification of included units 
The following illustrates the use of question and exclamation 


relation to included material: 


T ‘Are you happy?” 3 
Did you see the words 155 fools!” on the wall? {iJ 


marks in 


l ‘Are you happy? | p; ; 
I saw the words n fools!" Did you see them? [1a] 
; *Are you happy? 
Did you see the words ba fools" [lb] 
Did you see the words ‘Are you happy’? [ic] 
Did you see the words ‘Are you happy?? [id] 
*] saw the words ‘Are you happy- [le] 
These words (‘Are you happy? were on the wall, uf] 
[1g] 


y?', were on the wall. 
acceptable than either [1c] or [1b] as a 


means of handling the same problem. The general rule is that only one 
noncorrelative mark can occur at one place. The rule is infringed more 
severely in [1e] than in [1d] because two types of marks co-occur. 

Although they are primarily used at the end of interrogative or exclamatory 
sentences, there is a consciously exceptional rhetorical use of question and 
exclamation marks to specify doubt or surprise about individual parts of a 
sentence; in such use, they are often enclosed in parentheses, following the 


relevant item: 


A further semantic (?) problem may be formulated as follows. 


; The old woman insisted that her name was Shirley Temple (!) and 


muttered something about being born in what sounded like Abbis (?) 


Ababa. 


JThese words, ‘Are you happ 
Though logically correct, [1d] is less 


polenta es ne 


1 
! 


Note 
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The question mark m i 
The que ay sometimes precede, our practice i i 
indicating doubtfully acceptable sentences, as in Wi eatin EMQUE 


I think she said (?)Abbis. 


he use of more than one guestion mark or exclam: d d 
than Sl ation mark or combinations of the two to 
n k or l 
T h ; t o a tion k binati the t t 
suggest extreme doubt or surprise is confined to very inform: I writing such as stories for children 


Quotation marks, italics, and underlining 


111.25 Quotatio: marks are used f ore widely in manu cript and t pescript than 
n Si ar m yin Scrip y crip h 


is underlini : 

IDE DEN perhaps because underlining is firmly associated with 

ied m i diced en in the writing and production of SAEI 

dos at underlining in i US 
represent italics in print. g 1n manuscript and typescript is used to 
In print, italics à , ; 

Puis cee Hid for the titles of works such as books, magazines 
2 apers, films, musical compositi DU > 

typescri ; : positions, and paintings: i 

Ducum isi IER these may be underlined or in SEACH cnt 

works, for Sannie D MH in all written material for parts of farger 

, icles in jo ; 
songs. journals, chapters in books, short stories, and 


In print. itali f 
n print, italics represent cited words or expressions: 


The plural of woman is women. 


In other written i 
material, underlining may b i 
ace g may be used for this purpo: 
Fn Eur espe ipid Fa common. We indicate that words is ed a 
style by quotation marks, as with the colloquialism in Hr 


The stranded colonel was obli iens efe 
énbiDriSÉ obliged to ‘hitch’ a ride from a passing 
(1) 


Words from a foreign lan, uage are indicated by ita CS in print and b 
B! 
y it li P y 
quotation mar ks (less frequently by underlining) in other written material 


His slightest jeu d'esprit was impressive. [2] 
1 2 


In all material i 
l ; quotation marks : 
expression, as in [3]: are used to give the meaning of an 


The word schadenfreude, whi 
; , Which ‘malici j ^d 
quite fashionable in English. SI are 
[3] 


Quotation i ; 

EANN Vie [1] above, may indicate a hesitant or apologetic 

that is not fully a oubtful or discordant item. Or they may indicate a P 

is of doubtful ea, dl But elsewhere they may equally imply that the im 

bd: idity because merely alleged; in this usage they may b "i 
castic and match a heavy prosodic marking in speech: du 


I told him that his ‘wife’ had 
d hi i : come and let him k 
said it that I didn't think she really was his wife SRRA [4] 


Asin [4] italics in print and underlinin or wriggle underlining in manuscr ipt 
d E 
Bg 
and typescr ipt can be used informally to indicate emphasis. Other devices 


occasionally used for em i i c 
capitals. phasis are capitals and (in print) bold face and small 
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111.26 pones " 2 re parie e pis d by a dash, but naturali this ave Le | 
I. syntactic break or anacoluthon Is indicated by , ; ai ADAE à n vede 
; a ost generally by a single period fi ingan initi 
etter or shortened form of a word, as in Do Bradley, rf pee us F 
1 U.K., Le., e.g. etc. (but 


F device belongs largely to informal writing: 
i They gave him a prize for etting top marks - and a certificate as som ; n $ 
EM E y E P getting top 1e printers, as in this book, conventionally italicize į 
i ld well. {1} periods). When the abbreviation i ionally italicize ie and eg without 
ig 7 3 *] hoped that you ^ His voice broke. [2] abbreviated, there is a wides ation includes the final letter of the word 
E | ; John wasn't altogether ~ I thought he seemed a little unhappy. [3] for a period: Dr, Mr, for e FAL ies in BrE of ignoring the need 
SRM ; URS CE xample, Indeed, i 
if ie An analogous use of the dash is made to suppress (now rarely) a name or MUR is carried out by means of word Sho m modern practice, 
b ! obscenity (Mr B-';"F- o. periods: ete or de, of, UN, USA, PTO, for stints AD 
" i ations as efc a inolv in ample (ef App 1.73). S 
d ; as etc are used sparingly in fi iti . Such 
‘ 4 Note a] An unfinished sentence is also frequently expressed by means of ellipsis or suspension dots or without periods is found almost onl, in d writing, though RSVP with 
Pic DAS or periods (normally three), which could replace the dash in [2) above, though perhaps giving The abbreviation period is ne ae ormal use (on invitation cards) 
ther than an abrupt break. In formal writing, the dots can followed by another mark. ver followed by a period, though it may 7 


the impression of trailing away ra 
indicate ‘that which it is unnecessary to specify”: 
Take a sequence of prime numbers (I, 3, 5, 7, 1 
or the omission of parts of quoted material: 
The review of the book stated, "The author is enthusiastic at the prospect of systems by 
which youcan call up information on your television screen . 


1, 13, 17,...) and'consider . . . Note fa] For the us : 
: € of numerical and , 
(b] A dash (an en dash in pri mathematical expressions, cf6.63 
ospec pages 15-36 ee of App II.5 Note [a]) is an los m devi 
, I can imagine governments i “pages fifteen th s pages fifteen to thirty-six’; in AmE, for incl ice for a sequence: 
ries and their influence jer uus no M HS] > nclusive numbering, as 
m.-75 pm, 


e 
H 
BER of the future being worried about the use of such reference libra 
Baa on public opinion.” September 12~ 
x In AmE an additional fourth period indicates that the ellipsis coincides with the end of a Hither dpaevaiekaey On BrE: September 12th - December 22nd] 
sentence. a 1985~95 : i 
j [b] Stammering is sometimes informally indicated by hyphens and reduplication of letters: n Cf also the nN 7 15~17 
if m *P-p-p-please t-t-try’, his teeth chattered through fear and cold. i Cf also 6.66/. E À ote [c] and App 111.30 for the use of the oblique stroke i " 
1 ki The sme dos w Fa indicate prolongation of vowels: : Ic] In date abbreviations, numerals are nist | roke in abbreviation, 
1 SRM ene L en dash in print, ef App ILL Note fa)), colon, or ne stroke (ef App 111.30), dash (an 
i -2-84 72,84 n i . Thus: 
i could : D Ai. 84 (BrE M 
" H ion all be used for ‘7th February 1984' SE 1:2:84 <BrE, least frequently» 
S eviations for time of d. ? or ‘July 2, 1984" (A 
i l . of day use colon (esp AmE) ; j mE). Numerals in 
Se The apostrophe ` " AE 6.30 or period (esp BrE), as in: 
; ae Ai mE has the i 
i 11.27 The apostrophe is most frequently used in serious writing to denote genitive not tise o.c. alternatives O.K., o.k., OK, and okay, while BrE prefers O.K. 
singular and plural as in the girl's and the girls’; in speech these are K. and OK and does 
$ indistinguishable from each other and from the nongenitive plural, the girls. Capi 
E i In ordinary use, however, it also marks contractions in the verb phrase: Pm, H9 1 apitals 
E in he's, we're, can't, won't, etc. It is still very occasionally found marking the io addition to marking the beginning of a sent CENA i 
" y f abbreviation at the beginning of such institutionalized clipped forms as 'ce//o i " specifying proper nouns (cf 5.60f); for ut ence, initial capitals are used 
il i or ‘flu (cf App 1.74). It is regularly used in o'clock, and it is found in such > i of literature, days of the week, months o ed persons, places, works 
(| poetic contractions as e’er and o'er. In fiction or casual writing it is sometimes Mon and the planets (but not the earth, th © year (but not usually the 
ARA used to indicate nonstandard or casual pronunciation in such forms as goin’, 1 also used for accompanying appositional titles : d or the moon). They are 
x . ‘cos (BrE), and ‘cause. It is similarly used informally for contraction of year markers (ef 10.53) in vocatives: and descriptors and for status 
| numbers, especially in figures; thus for /984 we have '84. x l John Mills is a colonel 
y ni The apostrophe is frequently used before the plural s with items which These are the form : BUT Heis Colonel John Mills 
p. D jn lack institutionalized spelling: | Sats $ you wanted, Principal. 
s T ; o also (but in AmE wi i 
There are three i’s in that word, uj i EN with periods at the ends of the abbreviations): 
; ose i : 
Ql present included Mr Jones, Miss Graham, Dr Rabin Mrs 
* > 


the late 1990’s " 
Willis, Professor Maisky, and Mrs McDonald 


ffixed without an apostrophe (1990s) if there is no Initial 
nitial capitals ‘are 

ls are commonly used for the names of organization d 

s an 


But more often the s is a 


danger of misreading (as there would be in example (1]). MALA 
' : i . institutions: 
UN j Note The apostrophe is occasionally used (especially in manuscript) for written abbreviations that do 
h, eg: pron [pronunciation]. ns Home Office the Social à 
nvironmental Protection Agency BLAN System 
"n Ways 


not represent abbreviations in speec 


` 
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the Congressional Budget Office the Mineworkers Union 
students and/or staff 


They are occasionally used to mark key words in formal discourse, especially Rule A/32 
at the point where such words are introduced for the first time: Cf also App 111.28 N 
; GEN 3 i i . ote [c]. 
The next problem, that of Ultraviolet Radiation, is one on which 3. Bold faced . i 
considerable progress has been made. 4 raws special attention to an item 
i . In manuscripts and typescripts a caret 


(4 or 4) indicates the place 


€ material in the ma Ein or betweer the lines is to be erte: 
where m teri ł Wn rel en th o be inserted 


k, is for the whole word to be printed itt SMALL 


An alternative, used in this boo 
a particular feature of legal usage: 


CAPITALS. Initial capitals for key words are 
The Company’s Registrars must receive a copy of the Letter together 


| 

| (b) A new line may specify the formul 
with the Form of Renunciation. 

i 

i 


signature on a i 

the beginning ME 
Yours Sincerely, (esp BrE) 
Sincerely yours, (esp AmE) 

A new line (often indented) is 

the structure of postal address 


de termination of a letter before the 
ar convention requires a capital at 
sometimes used in light or facetious m 


At the opposite extreme, capitals are 
for the words so specified : 


writing to indicate spoken prominence 


‘She Who Must Be Obeyed,” he growled ironically. 
* she announced pompously. 


; also used to specifv e: TE 

*I must certainly see the Man of the House, truc ee to specify cach major item in 
one line in AmE practice; again e ept that city and state appear 

;again each line except the last may termi as 

aste inate 


‘And what do YOU want?’ he shouted. ith 
itn @ comma "HT . 
ma, but a ‘light punctuation’ variant is also possible and 
‘ e and is 


Initial capitals are used as a sign of respect in God and very commonly in 1 becoming more com 
: mon: 


nouns (Lord, Creator, Supreme Being, Almighty) and 2nd and 3rd person 
pronouns referring to God. 26 Park Drive 53, Camden G 
Capital letters also appear in the specification of many abbreviations, as Portsmouth, RI 02480 London NW "e 
we saw in App HI.28, whether the items abbreviated are proper nouns i USA E : l1 9HY, 
Td xd : ngland, 
(where the use of initial capitals is normal) or not, as usually in RSVP or PTO i Note [a] The symbol v i 
" , ol v is a tick 
(‘Please turn over the page’, <BrE)). ick (BrE) or check (AmE) used to check that an ite i 
teacher on a student's paper), wh i cate that a point is pr QE pas been 
Note [a] Initial capitals or capitals throughout the word are commonly used in block language (for In BrE, and sometimes in At ereas in AmE it normally indicates that th Mef example, by a 
example, telegrams, notices, headlines; of 11.457). i 'cross' in BrE and as the stacey the symbol x is used to indicate an fie Seats 
(b) Initial capitals are used in personification, thereby indicating that the words are to be i i fb) Prefixing a name by pisces letter x in AmE). correct point (read as 
indicates that the person is dead ndicates a church dignitary. Suffixing a name by an obelisk 
: obelisk (+) 


considered as names: 
Discretion fought with Valour and was triumphant. : Íc] The word number i b 
and y were used to some extent interchangeably and it is is abbreviated as No. (BrE) and symbolized as # (AmB) 


ical preference (rather than the egocentric immodesty it 
emerged as the regular spelling of the 1st 


[c] In the Middle Ages, the letters à, j, 
for complicated reasons of paleograph' 
might suggest) that capital J, itself an alternant of j, 
person singular pronoun. 

[d] Publishing houses have a strong tradition fo 


r distinguishing capitals in titles, generally Bibliographical note 


excluding short closed-class words (cf 2.39): 239: S "D 
To the End of Time f ; Summey (1949); Universi re given in Meyer (1983); Prenti 

| Printing Office (90 End Chicago Press (1982), pp EE AUAM pp 99- 

Partridge (1977). AmE and BrE conventions epe re in Carey (1957). Han pes vane 

i ^ ; and 


Miscellaneous minor conventions 
{11.30 Lesser punctuation conventions may be grouped as (a) chiefly technical, and i P 192-213, discusses the motives fe 
] ives for punctuation. 


(b) formulaic: 


(a) 1. Parenthesized figures or letters commonly distinguish parts of an i 


exposition, like the (a) and (b) in this section; a) and b), and a. and 


b., are common variants. 


2. The oblique stroke (also called ‘sian 
used to indicate abbreviation and al 


subsectioning: i 
| 
| 


| 
t, ‘slash’, ‘solidus’, *virgule") is | 
so to specify alternatives and i UM 


. the academic year 1985/6 
c/o [in postal addresses, read as ‘care of] 


ERR oe 


TR 


Ei 


Te 
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UNIT 65 


65.1 
2a 
3a Z7 8 
4 an 
5 2 


65.2 

2 avegetable 

a game 

a tool 

a mountain 

a planet 

a fruit 

a river 

a flower 

a musical instrument 


5.3 
He's a shop assistant. 
She5 an architect. 
He's a taxi driver. 
He's an electrician. 
She's a photographer. 
She's a nurse. 
l'm a/an ... 


65.4 

255 

Tom never wears a hat. 

| can't ride a bike. 

My brother is an artist. 

Rebecca works in a bookshop. 

Jane wants to learn a foreign 
language. 

Mike lives in an old house. 

This evening l'm going to a 
party. 


ed 
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oo 


UNIT 66 

66.1 

2 boats 8 sandwiches 
3 women 9 families 
4 cities 10 feet 

5 umbrellas 11 holidays 
6 addresses 12 potatoes 
7 knives 

66.2 

2 teeth 5 fish 

3 people 6 leaves 

4 children 

66.3 


3 ... with a lot of beautiful 
trees. 

4 .., with two men. 

SEROK 


... three children. 
7 Most of my friends are 
students. 
8 He put on his pyjamas ... 
9 OK 
10 Do you know many people 


oN 


11 | like your trousers. Where 
did you get them? 

12... full of tourists. 

13 OK 

14 These scissors aren't ... 


are 7 Do 
8 are 
9 them 
10 some 


4 
5 toothpaste 
6 atoothbrush 
7 anegg 

8 money 

9 a wallet 

10 sand 

11 a bucket 
12 an envelope 


67.2 

3 ..ahat. 

... a job? 

OK 

.. an apple ... 

.. a party ... 

.. a wonderful thing. 
9 ..an island. 

10 ..akey. 

11 OK 

12 ...a good idea. 

dS marcar 

14 ..acup of coffee? 
15 OK 

16 ...an umbrella. 


67.3 

2 apiece of wood 

3 a glass of water 
4 a bar of chocolate 
5 acup of tea 

6 a piece of paper 
7 

8 

9 


CoN Ov Un & 


a bowl of soup 
a loaf of bread 
a jar of honey 


1 


| 


UNIT 68 


68.1 

2 a newspaper (or a paper), 
some flowers (or a bunch of 
flowers) and a pen 

3 some bananas, some eggs 
and some bread (or a loaf of 
bread) 

4 some toothpaste, some soap 
(or a bar of soap) and a comb 


68.2 

2 Would you like some coffee? 
(or ... a cup of coffee?) 

3 Would you like a biscuit? 

4 Would you like some bread? 
(or ... a piece of bread? / a 
slice of bread?) 

5 Would you like a chocolate? 

6 Would you like some cake? 
(or ... a piece of cake?) 


in 
oo 
um 


some ... Some 
some 

ak SOAS 

an coo some 

fel nan tel SsoNG 
some 

some 

SOMMER. a 


8.4 
eyes 
hair 
information 
chairs 
furniture 
job 
wonderful weather 
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UNIT 69 


69.1 

2 8 

the 

an 

thee fünte 

aa 

a...a 

... a student ... a journalist 

... an apartment near the 

college ... The apartment is ... 

Q0 ... two children, a boy and 
a girl. The boy is seven years 
old, and the girl is three ... in 
a factory ... doesn’t have a 
JOE occ 


Oona Un A 
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Academy 1.15, 17 
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accent (regional) 1.20, 27, 32 
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acceptability 1.42; 2.11 
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accuse 6.25; (~ of) 16.8, 57; ( N of) 


16.8 
accustomed 16.79; (~ to) 16.69 
ache (noun) 5.49n 
(verb) 4.29; 16.41; (~ for) 16.38 
acknowledge 16.31, 60; (~ as) 16.47 
acquit 3.8n 
acronyms I.13n, 73, 75, 76 
across (adverb) 7.66; 8.41; 16.3 
(particle) 16.2 l 
(preposition) 9.7, 22, 25-27, 28; 
16.6 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
act (verb) 7.36; (~ as) 16.22n 
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act completion, illocutionary, 
locutionary, speech (act), verbs 
(semantic classification: activity, 
momentary, speech act, 
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acting (adjective) 7.36 
action — verb 
üclivc »pissive 
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actual — recipient 
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ad 1.74 
add 16.31; (— to) 16.28 
addendum 5.95 
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(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
(subjunct) 8.116, 119 
(~ to) 9.11, 58; 13,103 
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function 10.52 
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adverb related to 7.6-10, 27, 28n, 29n, 
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affixation in I.21 —32, 36-42, 45, 46, 
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central 7.3, 20—30, 32, 33, 34, 37, 44, 
45; 17.97, 114 
clause 7.10, 27-30; 15.61 
combination with verb 10,12n; 16.17, 
33 
compound 7.17; 1.69, 69n; HT.4 
construction» adjective (phrase) 
criteria for 3.76; 7.2-4 
disyllabic 7.81 
dynamic 7.40-41, 44, 46n; 8.94; 1.55 
ellipsis 7.28n 
evaluative 7.84; 10.53; 16.82 
final -//-/1.41 
gradable 7.13, 16n, 21, 40, 42, 44, 56, 
63n, 66, 74, 87; 8.101; 9.62; 10.66; 
17.114; 1.38, 39, 40, 55 
head 2.25n, 26, 28, 29; 3.59; 5.56~57, 
74; 7.14, 20, 23-26; 10.66; 12.55; 
13.79; 17.56-57; 1.45 
inflection 7.1, 2-4, 24, 74~82, 83 
inherent 7.32, 40, 43, 44; 17.114 
length of 7.81; 17.115 
-ly 7.9, 81n 
monosyllabic 7.81-82 
negative 7.87n; 10.59; 17.96 
nongradable 7. 14n, 37, 40, 42, 44, 45, 57, 
87; 8.83; 17.97, 114; 1.37, 38, 39, 51 
nongradable conversion to gradable 
1.55 
noninherent 7.32, 36, 40, 43, 44, 73; 
17.97 
nonparticipial 16.69-83 
nonpredicative — adjective 
(attributive only) 
nonrestrictive 6.20; 7.22, 24, 25, 32n; 
8.94n 
noun related to 7.12~14, 37; 17.97, 
114-118 
object complement 16.44—45, 47 
order 7.45; 17.114-116 
participial 3.12n, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
44n, 49, 76, 77, 7.15, 46, 47, 81; 
9.50n, 63; 16.14n, 54n, 69-83; 
17.64, 94, 98—103, 114; 1.65; 
I.4 
participle vs. 7.15-19 
peripheral 7.3, 12, 31-39, 44, 45, 68; 
17.97, 114 
phrase 2.24, 25, 26, 28; 3.47n; 7.9, 20, 
23-26, 65; 10.8, 11, 20, 53, 66; 
11.42n, 53; 12.20, 27; 15.39, 62, 69, 
71, 73; 16.20, 21, 24, 44-47, 68-83; 
17.2, 58, 96; 18.27, 42, 
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13, 20-30, 43, 45; 7.6, 22, 65, 71, 
86; 9.12; 11.32n; 13.62, 79; 15.69, 
71;16.68; 17.2, 3n, 15, 27, 94, 
96-97, 124; 18.42, 59n; 1.25, 29, 
65 
premodification of 7.2-4, 11, 15n, 16, 
22, 24, 25, 26, 27n, 28, 42, 48, 50, 
56-59, 60, 66, 83, 89; 8.103n; 
10.58; 11.32; 15.69, 71, 74; 16.44; 
17.58- 59, 96, 118; 19.50 
preposítional 16.68n 
prepositional complement function 
9.1n; 16.47 
repeated 13.100 
restrictive 7.22, 35, 36, 73; 8.94n 
semantic classification 7.40—44 ; 
17.114 
series of 13.68n; 17.58, 114 
stative 7.40—41, 44, 46; 17.95 
stative/dynamic conversion I.55 
subject complement function 16.21 
syntactic functions 7.20-30 
syntactic subclassification 7.31 -39 
trisyllabic 7.81 
universal 7.35n 
usage problems with 7.4n, 7, Vin, 16, 
24n, 28n, 38, 75, 84 
see aíso : abstract, adverb, age, am plifier, 
'. colour, commendatory, comparative, 
complement, complementation, 
contingent, conversion, coordinate, 
denominal, deverbal, downtoner, 
emotive, emphasizer, health, 
intensifying, measure, noun, personal, 
postmodification, prepositional, 
` prepositional phrase, provenance, suffix, 


obligatory/optional 8.17, 19, 22, 26, 
27-34, 35, 39, 42, 51, 84, 86; 
10.9-11; 15.22-23; 16.27n; 
18.5~6, 43 

order 8.56, 66, 125n 

position of 7.58; 8.26, 27, 35, 

36-38, 44, 47, 55, 63, 65, 68, 71, 73, 
84, 85, 87, 150-152; 15.20, 21n, 22, 
25 

predication 8.17, 19, 22, 26, 27-90, 
150; 9.33, 60; 10.9-10; 15.22-23, 
50; 16.3, 21, 24, 48; 18.21, 24n, 43; 
11.16; 10.170 

preposition and 7.55 

semantic roles of 8.39-80, 81, 134 

sentence 8.26, 36, 38, 39, 43, 44, 45, 
48, 50, 51, 58, 66, 71, 76n, 78, 86, 
87, 90, 92, 134n, 148, 150, 153; 
14.39n; 15.22-23, 25; 18.24n; 
IL16 
subject-related 8.37-38, 76, 129n 
syntactic features of 8.25, 48, 77, 83 
see also : adverbial, concessive, coordinate, 
direction, duration, frequency, goal, if, 
manner, means, position, process, 
purpose, reason, relationship, respect, 
result, source, subjunct, time adverbial 
adjust (oneself) (to) 6.25; 16.28 
admire 6.25; 8.107; 16.26 
admission (by . . . own) 8.127n 
admit 4.67n ; 15.54; 16.31, 39, 60; 
(~ tedly) 8.127, 128, 137; 19.53n, 
56; (~ to) 16.28 
adnominal — relative clause 
adrift 7.10 


IIL4 
gradable 7.4, 74, 87; 10.66; L.41 
head 2.26, 28; 7.46; 8.13, 153; 10.66 
io nd with adjective 7.6— 10, 
inflection 7.74, 83; 8.48n 
-ly — adverb (derivational) 
medial 6.50 
nongradable 8.85, 89; 1.41 
open-class 7.47; 8.13, 23, 54, 93 
participial 7.58n 
particle 7.61; 8.27, 33, 42n, 47n; 9.5; 
10.12; 16.2717 
position of 3.27, 40; 6.50; 7.10, 27, 
56~70, 83, 89-90; 8.87; 14.6 
postmodifying 2.28; 6.20, 42; 7.50, 57, 
60, 67, 69, 85; 8.52, 63n, 103n; 9.5, 
35; 10.62n; 15.69, 71; 17.55 
premodification by 2.45; 6.50n; 
7.2-4, 11, 22, 24, 25, 26, 28, 42, 48, 
50, 56-65, 68; 8.24, 48n, 83, 91, 
98n, 107, 131, 148; 10.11n, 58, 59; . 
15.69, 71, 74; 17.29, 55, 58, 
100-101, 118; 19.50; 1.41 
premodification of 7.27n, 48n, 50, 60, 
66, 89; 8.63n, 68, 77, 83, 91, 98n, 
102, 106, 107, 113, 120, 131; 10.59; 
11.32; 15.69, 71, 74 
preposition and 7.55 
prepositional complement function 
7.70; 9.1n ` 
repeated 13.100 Å 
restrictive 7.35 


' sequence 8.79, 150 


simple 7.46 


| adjective [cont] - adjective [cont] adv—» adverb 
z position of 7.2-4, 7, 20-30, 45;15.39, superlative, supplementive clause, time, wi- advantage (take ~ of) 16.8, 58 adverb [cont] 
d 69, 71, 73 adjunct 2.15, 60; 8.24, 25-87, 121, adverb 2,31n, 34, 35n, 41, 43, 56: 3.27; SBE eRe HOO 7.5670; 
É tcentral 7.45 7 48-153: 9 » 34, 35n, 41, 43, 56; 3.27; 8.24 
b postcentral 7.4 134-135, 138, 144, 148-153; 9.1, 6.59; 7.46- 74, 82n, 83, 88; without -/y 7 
Wuempém aam MODO EE: masia na. DON I aa dian 
i 3.68n;15.69, 71, 73; 10.08-83,; 12.49, 62; 15.54, 64; 16.16, 20, 24, 12.26n, 30; 14,14; 15.2; 16.3, 72n amplifier, but, s arati AN 

17.15, 56-60, 91n 38n, 48; 17.51, 53; 18.3 WAAL En ; à rH mparative, — 

35-6 513; ; 11.6, 16; 1114 complement, conjunct, coordinate 
kel postmodification of classes 8.26-38, 143 a- 7.10-11 degree, direction, disjunct, duration, 
Fee — complementation clausal 13.15; 14.21n, 37n; 15.2, 17, affixation in 7.1, 6, 7, 46-47, 71; 1.21 intensifying, manner, NUR AERE IO 

n postposed — adjective 20-23, 33, 47, 48, 49; 18.28; III.18 31, 41, 46n, 69, 71n > , operator, place, preposition, 
VE NE STE by) conjunction and 7.53 : classes 7.3-4, 49 prepositional, subjunct, suffix, 
: precentral 7. cooccurrence — adverbial clause element functi r superlative, time, wh- 
predicative function 2. 17n; 5.37; 6.62; criteria for 7.49 closed-class 2.41; s. ius adverb phrase 2.12, 24, 25, 26, 28; 7.46, 
1.2-4, 1, 10, 13, 15, 19, 20-30, fronting — adverbial 45, 54, 127, 148; 9. Beer ety vA 48n; 8.13, 19, 24, 78, 153; 10.9—10; 
i 32, 34, 82; 8.94; 13.68, 79, 99n; grammatical realization of 8.39—80 compound 721 46 69: 19.37n: L57 13.82; 15.2 
15.25; 16.22n; 17.94, 96, 114, 115n hierarchy 8.45, 56, 66, 69; II.8 enue ae as subject 2.25 
predicative only 7.38~39; 1.30 negative 8.35n; 13.36 criteria 7.4647, 51-55 elliptical 8.60 
à prehead 745 nonrestrictive 12.70n; HI.18 derivational 7.1.69, 46-47.1: premodifying 17.94, 111 
premodification by 5.68; 6.47; 7.2-4, object-related 8.37-38, 76 8.10n, 54, 79, 89, 92. 150 i i zs n coordinator, postmodification 
» 54, 79, 89, 92, 150, 153; verbia 


central/peripheral 2.15; 8.150—152; 
10.10 
clause 3.46n, 62; 4.45n, 53n, 67; 7.53; 
8.13, 40, 53, 78, 106, 124, 127, 130, 
132, 150; 9.55; 10.9, 10, 15, 16n, 65; 
11.18n; 12.61, 67; 13.3, 50—51, 82, 
103; 14.4, 15, 22, 29, 37n, 39n; 15.2, 
17-52, 53, 55, 58-62, 75; 16.24n, 
38n, 49n; 17.4, 23-24, 33, 83-84; 
18.33n; 19.60 
compared to complement 2.18, 60; 
10.11 
compared to object 8.27 
cooccurrence 8.1, 5, 77-12, 66, 69, 73, 
101, 149—152; 11.42 
directive function 11.42 
element 2.12, 13, /5, 16, 17, 24, 31, 45; 
4.5, 20, 22, 23, 36; 5.50; 6.32, 34n; 
7.6, 48-49; 8 passim; 9.1, 58, 61; 
10.1-4, 9-10, 12, 13, 15, 26, 27, 29, 
33, 52, 64; 11.15, 31, 44n, 53; 12.49, 
62, 70n; 13.22, 56n, 91-92, 94, 97; 
14.2, 14, 36; 15.1—2, 4n, 8, 13, 40, 
65, 68; 16.5; 17.52, 54n, 58, 115n, 
116, 122; 18.10, 11, 14; 18.42n, 
49-50; 19.9, 35-39, 80; 1.60, 63; 
` 1L.14, 16, 21; 11.9, 27-18, 22 
ellipsis 12.59 
focus on 8.98n; 18.16, 27 
frequency of 8.1n, 13, 15n, 23 
fronting 4.7; 8.27, 35-38, 43, 44, 47, 
49, 51, 52, 55, 65, 66, 70, 71, 77n, 
78,81, 86, 87, 89-92, 95, 96, 98, 
101n, 103, 112, 114, 120, 121, 124, 
130, 138n, 143n, 144, 146, 147, 
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X 
; adverbial [cont] advise 16.59, 62, 63; ( ~ about) 16.57 agent 
E t 150-151; 10.16, 17, 26, 58-59, 64n, -ae plurals 5.94 adverbial 8.5, 78, 80, 81-83 all (determiner) 6,44n, 45, 49, 51 ;941 
F 66; 13.36, 54-55, 92; 14.9, 30n; affect 16.26, 38 animato/inaniinate 3.66: 9.50 42, 58; 10,42; 17,5 , 
E i 15.22, 25; 16.3, 38n; 17.4, 84, 122; affected role (0, /9, 325 14,5n; 16.14, 19; constraints on 3.71 "s (emphasizer) 7,57; 9,29 
É k : 18.19, 24n, 33n, 49—50; 19.13; 18.32, 51, 53 . personal/nonpersonal 3.75; 7.16: (predeterminer) 5,15-17, 23, 121; 

| 11.14; IET. 17-18, 20, 22 see also: object, subject 8.129;9,50:1.62,64. 9.42; 10.42, 65 i 

| functions 4.66n; 6,54; 8.1, 24-153; affectionately 8.91n phrase —by-phrase (pronoun) 5.7, 16, 17n; 6.13, 20, 45 
B ^i 3 19.80; L41 affirm 16.31 . preposition 3.65, 76; 9,7, 9, 43, 50, 63: 48, 49, 50; 7.69: 8.1 15: 9 En l i K us 
í j negative 3.44n; 6.50n; 10.58- 59, 66 allirmative response 11.4~ 13 10.10 19:79, 43, 30, 63; 120,17; 17.185,24: 1845n 

i object-related 2.19; 10.2, /0 affixation 2.7, 37; 16.12; 17.118; 1.2-6, role— agentive role after auxiliary 3.28; 17.5 24; 18.40; 
: : obligatory 2.18; 8.22; 10.9-11, 21; 14, 15, 20~42, 52, 58, 76n, 77; semi- 7,16n; 9.51 pro-form use 12.10, 17 ; 24; 18.40n 
E Y 15.5n; 1.54 IL4 suffix 7.73: 1.33 (at ~ )6.61n, 62n; 8.98, 111, 114: 

see also: -er, noun, passive 10.60, 62; 16.70; ( ~ but) 8.111, 


see also: adjective, adverb, conversion, 


114; 9.58n; (for ~ ) 9.56; (for 


optional 2.13, 15, 16, 2 ; 7.48; 8.22; 
10.2,9, 16, 17; 12.44, 62, 64; 14.9; 
16.45 

order 8.15, 22, 150-152 

particle — adverb 

position of 2.13; 4.7; 8.1, 11, 14-23, 
121,125, 149, 150-152; 10.9, 17, 

35, 40; 13.38; 18.5, 11, 42n, 47; 
TIL.17~-18, 20, 22 
realization of 2.24, 25n; 8.1, /3, 14, 
17, 23, 39-86, 89-90, 93, 104, 116, 
124, 125, 127, 130, 150, 153; 10.9, 
17 
repetition of 8.149 
restrictive/nonrestrictive 15.23, 62 
scope of 13.54-55 
semantic roles 8.1, 2- 10, 39-86, 153; 
10.9, 13; 15.24- 56 
sentence 2.15, 55; 8.15, 134n 
subject function 7.48n; 10.15, 34, 43n 
subject-related 2.19; 10.2, 70 
syntactic function of 10.9; 15.1723 
textual role of 8.1; 19.53-56 
usage problems 7.9, 63n, 83; 8.21, 
55n, 66, 69, 79, 98n, 99n, 106, 109n, 
112, 114, 117, 126, 129n, 138n, 
146 
see also; adjunct, adverb, agent, causative, 
cognate, complement, concessive, 
conditional, contingency, coordinate, 
coordination, degree, diminisher, 
direction, disjunct, distance, downtoner, 
duration, emphasizer, frequency, goal, 
instrumental, manner, measure, 
mobility, modality, noun phrase, place, 
position, prepositional! phrase, process, 
pro-forms, purpose, reason, relational, 
relative pronoun, respect, result, source, 
space, subjunct, supplementive clause, 
time 

advert 1.74 

advertise (vs. -ize) 1.42 

advisable 3.59 


deadjectival, denominal,deverbal, dormant, 
negation, noun, participle, verb 


afford 16.38 

afire 7.10 

afloat 7.10 

aforementioned 19.47n 

aforesaid 19.47n 

afraid 1.10—11; 12.28; 15.54; 16.71, 78; 


(~ about) 7.39; (~ of) 7.39; 16.69; 
(~ that) 7.39 


afresh 8.72; 19.37n 

African English 1.34 

Afrikaans 1.26 

after (adverb) 7.68, 70, 83; 8.41, 55n;19.37 


(conjunction) 4.15, 24; 8.55n; 9.3; 
12.61n; 14.12, 19n, 27; 15.25, 27 

(particle) 16.2 

(preposition) 5.46; 7.70; 8.55; 9.3, 7, 
19, 38; 12.61n; 13.103; 15.25, 29 

(prepositional adverb) 9.66 

(~ all) 8.137, 143; (~ that/this) 7.83; 
8.55n; 19.37 


afterwards 1.61, 70; 8.55, 72; 19.37, 38 
again (additive subjunct) 8.116, 119 


(reinforcing conjunct) 8.137, 144 
(replacive conjunct) 8.137, 141, 144, 146 
(time adjunct) 8.55, 72, 77n; 19.37 
with comparative 15.71n 

(~ and again) 8.74n; 13.101 


against (particle) 16.2 


(preposition) 9.7, 17n, 53; 13.81n 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66n 
(up ~)9.10 


age adjectives 7.46n 
age (verb) 3.9n 


(^ d) 7.19; (Jorjin ~ s) 8.61n 


-age 1.32, 35 


agency 9.50; 15.45; 16.23, 51n 
direct vs. indirect 18.51n 
see also: agent, agentive role 
agenda 5.95n 


agentive role 2.21 ; 3.65, 71, 76; 4.4; 
6.21; 8.129; 9.7, 50; 10.6, 13n, 18 
19, 20n, 21, 22, 24n, 28, 30,33; | 
14.5n, 24n; 15.73; 16.4n, 14, 19; 
17,103; 18.32, 51-53; 1.40 f 
see also: means, verbs (semantic 
classification) 
agentless — passive 
aggregate — noun 
aggrieved about 16.69 
aghast 7.10 
agin 9.7n 
ago 9.35 
agree 8.107; 15.54; 16.31, 32;(~ 
1.40n; (~ about) 16.38; s aha) 
16.28, 38; (~ with) 16.15, 28, 38 
agreement 17,36; (in ~ with) 9.63 
agreement — concord, response 
ah(a) 7.54; 8.136n; 11.55 
ahead 7.67; 8.41; 9.66, 16.2; (~ of) 
9.10 
ahem 11.55 
aid (in ~) 9.66; (in ~ of) 9.11 
o (noun) 17.36 
verb) (~ at) 9.46, 63; 16.28; (~ 
16.28, 38, 41 VUE 
ain't 3.32n 
ajar 7.10 
-al 7.1, 37; I.16n, 35, 36, 39 
-al- (following -ic) 1.41 
alarm (~ ed) 16.71; (~ ed at) 9.63; 
16.69; (~ ing) 16.72 
alarm calls 11.54 
alas 11.55n 
albeit 14.12n 
alert 7.10-11 
alga(e) 5.94 
alias 8.137, 141 
alienable— possession 
alight (verb) 3.18 
alike 7.10— 11; (so/too (much) 27.1 
alive 7.10-11 


~ (that)) 14.12; (~ in all) 8.137; 
19.56; (in ~ ) 8.137; (not at ~) 
11.4n; (of ~...) 11.53; (of ~) 7.90; 
(with ~) 9.56 ' 
see also: above, after, and, right, round 
-all — you 
allege 15.54; 16.31; (~ diy) 8.127, 
13In ` 
allied to 16,69 
alliteration 19.25n, 68n 
allow 16.32, 33, 50, 57; (be ~ ed to) 4.52, 
66, 68; (~ for) 16.28; B 
(make ~ ance for) 16.7, 58 
almost 7.56, 62n; 8.111— 114, 126 
aloft 8.41 
alone 7.10~11; 8.116, 118 
along (adverb) 7.70; 8.41 
(particle) 16.2 
(preposition) 9.7, 26-27, 29 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
(~ with) 9.10; 10.40 
alongside 8.41; 9.7, 66 
aloof 7.10-11 
alphabetic — letters 
alphabetism 1.75 
already (adjunct) 8.72n; 9.28, 39; 10.60; 
19.36 i 
(subjunct) 4.22; 8.97 
also (adjunct) 8.77n, 83, 113 
a 8.137 
subjunct) 8.116, 1£7, 1 7 ; 
ee 7,119, 120; 12.29; 
alternative conditional-concessive, 
interrogation, negation, question 
alternatively 8.137; 13.28 
although 8.143n, 145; 13.8; 14.12, 
18-19:1521,39-40 — 
vs. though 8.143n; 15.3940 
(^... .)14.13 
altogether (conjunct) 8.137 
(subjunct) 8.105 
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alumna(e) 5.94 
alumnus 5.93 
alveolar suffix 3.12, 14 
always 4.13n, 26n; 7.70, 8.63, 65, 76,98, 
103, 117; 10.60; 11.13 
a.m. 17.55n 
am 3.23, 32; (~ I not) 3.320; (~ n't D 
3.32n 
amazingly 7.56; 8.127 
ambient it 10.26n; — it (prop) 
ambiguity — comparison, coordination, 
direction, -ing participle clause, 
postmodification, premodification, 
space, structural 
AmE — American English 
amends 5.17 
American English 1.7-8, 21-22, 23-24, 
25, 26, 27, 36, 37, 42 
constructions 1.11, 24; 2.21; 3.12, 
13n, 14n, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 23, 30n, 
32n, 34, 35, 39n, 42, 43n, 44, 45, 48, 
59, 61; 4.5n, 20n, 22n, 25n, 50, 54n, 
55, 58, 64; 5.16, 25n, 44, 47, 49n, 66, 
85, 108, 111, 125n; 6.12n, 24n, 25n, 
46n, 56, 66; 7.14n, 21, 56n, 57n, 66, 
83; 8.31n, 39, 52, 59; 61n, 62, 79, 89, 
91n, 97n, 98, 135, 137, 138n; 9.3n, 
4, 8, 10, 17, 18n, 34, 36n, 37, 40, 41, 
44, 46n, 51n, 66n; 10.8, 10n, 16,27, 
36, 48n, 50, 55n, 62n, 67, 68n; 
11.8n, 13, 15n, 17, 24, 26n, 28, 32m, 
34n, 40; 12.21, 25, 26, 28, 49n, 64n, 
65n; 13.18n, 98n, 99; 14.12, 23n, 24, 
25, 26, 33, 36; 15.10, 22, 34n, 35n, 
39, 44n, 46n, 48, 50, 66n; 16.2, 22, 
30, 32, 41, 52n, 59, 83n; 17.47, 60, 
82n, 88, 91, 108; 19.48, 51, 62 
Edited 1.24 
pronunciation 1 .27,2,.42;,3.50,16; 
5.83; 6.52n; 7.47; 11.22n; 18.80, 17; 
1.25, 37, 39n, 56, 64, 65, 74; IH.1, 
5,6 
spelling/punctuation 1.23; 3.8, 13n, 
51;5.8;6.66; 7.79; 9.7; 17.47; 1.56, 
59; 111.4, 8, 11, 20n, 21, 23, 26n, 29, 
30 
vocabulary 1.24; 5.7, 33, 45, 46, 47, 
- 66n, 75, 76, 77, 90, 108, 109, 125; 
6.63n, 64n; 7.21n, 38, 46n, 54, 56n, 
69; 8.41, 55, 100, 111, 112, 113, 
120n; 9.11, 13n, 19n, 20, 21n, 22, 
49, 57n, 58; 10.3n, 30, 53, 60; 
11.41n, 54; 14.36; 16.45n; 17.91n; 
19.36n, 65; 1,42, 54, 64, 67; II.28n 


` American English [cont] 


word-formation 5.105; 1.16n, 36n, 41, 
46n, 63, 68, 72n, 74, 75, 77 
amid(st) 9.7, 21, 32 
among(st) (preposition) 9.7, 27, 32 
(particle) 16.2 
amount (a greater ~ of) 15.69; (~ of) 
5.25; (~ to) 16.28n; 
see also: number 
amount — measure, quantity 
amplification 8.9; — amplifier 
amplificatory -» tag 
amplifier 
adjective 7.32-34, 45; 17.114 
adverb 7.56, 87, 89 
cooccurrence of 8.107- 108 
position of 8.109 
syntax of 8.110 
subjunet 8.25n, 33, 104, 105-110, 113; 
11.21 
amplify 7.85n: 
amuse 6.25; (~ d) 16.71; (~ d at) 9.63; 
16.69 
amusingly 8.127 
an — article (indefinite) 
an- (prefix) 1.21 
-an 7.37; 1.37 
anacoluthon 17.63; 111.26 
analogy 1.3, 7-8 
analysability (of words) 1.14 
analysis 5.97 
analysis, multiple 2.67 ; 8.24, 32; 
10.11—16;13.52n; 16.5, 13, 
64-67 
anaphora 4.11, /3; 5.30, 32; 6.15, 19, 
21,40, 44; 8.54, 78n, 87, 145, 147, 
153; 12.6, 11, 22, 32; 13.9; 15.2, 
19n, 68n; 18.18; 19.44, 46-49, 
52 
direct vs. indirect 5.30-31 
see also : coreference, ellipsis 
ancient (adjective/noun) 7.13 
and 2.10, 60; 6.22; 8.40, 138, 146; 
10.3739, 40, 41, 44; 11.29n, 44, 53; 
12.68; 13 passim; 14.40; 15.34n, 
46n, 49, 60; 19.5, 8, 11, 58; 11.9; 
III.6-8, 12 
in apposition 17.65, 71, 73, 80 
uses of 13.22-27 
(^ all) 15.460; ( ~ nor) 13.18n; 
18.24n; ( ~ so) 8.144, 146; 19.58; 
(~ so onfso forth) 18.37m; 13.104; 
(~ with) 15.46m 
see also: coordination, coordinator, or, 
sentence (connectivity) 


anent 9.7n 
anew 19.37n 
anger formulae 11,54 
angry 16.71, 78; ( ~ about) 16.69; ( ~ at) 
9.63; 16.69; ( ~ with) 16.69 
animals (higher/lower) 5.87, 104, 
109—110, 117, 118; 6.8 
see also: names (classified) 
animate —- agent, gender, inanimate, 
noun, subject 
annals 5.77 
annex clause 18.28, 48 
announce 16.31, 50, 60; ( ~ 10) 16.57 
annoy ( ~ ed) 16.71, 78; (~ ed about] 
with) 16.69; ( ~ ing) 16.72, 83; 
(~ ingly) 8.127 
annually 8.64 
another 5.22; 6.13, 54, 58; 12.10 
see also: one 
answer— response 
answerable to 7.39; 16.69 
-ant 1.34 
Antarctic(a) 5.68 
ante- 1.27 
antecedent 2.44; 6.15-17, 19, 22, 23, 
24n, 26, 31, 32-34, 40, 44; 10.36n 
44n, 48-49; 128-70; 13.56, 64, 
103n; 14.22n; 15.8, 55, 57, 61; 17.4 
5,9, 10, 13-32, 63, 66; 18.28, 30; ` 
19.10, 45, 47n, 77 i 
see also : coordinate 
antelope 5.87 
antenna(e/s) 5.92, 94 
anterior 7.85 
anterior time time (anterior) 
anti 9.7 
anti- 1.25 
anticipate 14.36; 16.31, 35 
anticipated identification 17.78 
anticipatory meaning 4.35, 38, 44n 
anticipatory subject — it 
antithesis 17.80 
antithetic conjunct 8.136, 137, 141, 146 
148; 15.43; 19.52, 54n i 
antonymy 2.38; 6.53; 10.66; 13.78n, 
101; 1.1, 20, 38 
anxious 16.71, 79 
any (determiner) 2.54; 5.14, 23, 53; 6.45. 
61;9.58; 10.42, 43n, 59-60, 66; 
15.14; 17.5 
{intensifier) 7.56n, 89 
(pronoun) 2.54; 6.12, 13, 45, 48, 
52, 59-61, 62; 9.58; 10.42, 
59-60; 12.10, 17;15.9 . 
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any [cont] 
pro-form use 12.10, 17 
stressed/unstressed 5. [4n, 39 
(~ the) 10.60 
any- 2.54; 6.45-47, 52, 59, 60, 61; 10.59; 
15.9: ( ~ body) 2.54; 6.9, 45-47, 61; 
10.43, 50, 60; (~ how) 8.137, 144, i 
145; ( ~ more) 9.39; ( ~ one) 6.9 i 
45-41, 61; 10.43, 50, 60; ( ~ place) 
10.60; ( ~ thing) 2.54; 6.45—47, 61; 
10.60; is (~ time) 10.60; — 
~ way) 8.137, 144, 145; (~ 
8.137; ( ~ where) 8.41; Atm TM 
10.60 
Apache 5.88 
apart 7.66; 16.2; ( ~ from) 9.10, 58; 
15.44n 
apex 5.96 
aphaeresis 12.31, 51n 
phrasal 12.46n 
aphoristic sentence 11.43 
apiece 13.61 
apodosis 15.34n 
apologies 11.3, 54 
apostrophe 5.114; III.2, 27 
omission of 5.118n, 125 
55.81, 113 
appal 16.26 
apparent 16.72, 73; (~ ly) 8.127n 
appear 4.29; 8.42n; 12.28; 14.36; 
16.19, 21, 22, 23, 24n, 34, 38n; 
18.36 
(it ~ 5) 15.54; (it ~ s to me that) 
16.60n; ( — to) 3.40, 49 
appellation (apposition) 17.74, 76 
appellative 10.53 
appended — clause, coordination 
appendix 5.96 
apply oe 16.28, 56n;(~ to N for N) 
16.17 
appoint 16.46, 50; ( ~ as) 16.47; 
(~ ed) 7.21 : 
apposition 2.5n, 22; 6.28; 8.11; 9.1n, 2, 
n nec 11; H 20n; 12.4, 70n; à 
-49n; 14.9, 14, 29; 17. -93; 
18.6; 111.6 none 
attributive 17.74, 81-84 
coordinative 10.37, 39, 41: 13.66n; 
17.80 s 
defining vs. defined 17.68-69, 80 
discontinuous full 17.66 
elliptical 18.29; 1.52n 
explicit indicators— apposition 
(marker) 


69.2 

the airport 

a cup 

a nice picture 
the dictionary 
the floor 


69.3 

2 ..send me a postcard. 
3 Whatis the name of ... 
4 ...a very big country. 

5 What is the largest ... 
6 
7 
8 


N 


AANA w 


... the colour of the carpet. 
... a headache. 
... an old house near the 
station. 

9 ... the name of the director 
of the film ... 


UNIT 70 


70.1 
3... the second floor. 
4 ...the moon? 
5... the best hotel in this 
town? 
6 OK 
7 ... the city centre? 
8 ... the end of May. 
9 OK 
10 ... the first time | met her. 
1i OK 


5 the police 
6 the capital 
7 lunch 

8 the middle 


UNIT 71 


71.1 

2 the cinema 
3 hospital 

4 the airport 
5 home 

6 prison 
71.2 

3 school 

4 the station 
5 home 

6 bed 

7 the post office 


71.3 

2 the cinema 

go to bed 

go to prison 

go to the dentist 

go to university/college 

go to hospital / are taken to 
hospital 

(American speakers say 'go to 
the hospital! ‘are taken to the 
hospital’) 


JI ON UD DW 


Key to Exercises 


i dont like computer games. 
| hate parties. 


72:2. 

Example answers: 

2 I'm not interested in politics. 

3 I'm interested in sport. 

4 | don't know much about art. 

5 | don't know anything about 
astronomy. 

6 | know a little about 
economics. 


72.3 

3 friends 

4 parties 

5 The shops 

6 the milk 

7 milk 

8 basketball 

buildings 

10 The water 

11 cold water 

12 the salt 

13 the people 

14 Vegetables 

15 The houses 

16 the words 

17 pictures 

18 the pictures 

19 English ... international 
business 


o 


; ; ; 71.4 
12 It’s easy to get information 20 Money ... happiness 
from the internet. 3 the doctor 
13 OK 4 OK UNIT 73 
14... on the top shelf on the : E 73.1 
ight. 
ecu r 7 the bank 3 Sweden 
... in the country about ten Wm 4 The Amazon 
miles from the nearest town. 9 OK 5 Asia 
702 10 the city centre 6 The Pacific 
2 thesame time 11 the station 7 TheRhine 
3 the same age 12 OK 8 Kenya 
4 the same colour (American speakers say ‘in 9 The United States 
5 the same problem the hospital") 10 The Andes 
70.3 13 OK 11 Bangkok 
2 the guitar 14 OK 12 The Alps 
3 breakfast 15 the theatre 13 The Red Sea 
4 television/TV 14 Jamaica 
5 the sea UNIT 72 15 The Bahamas 
6 the bottom 72.1 


70.4 2-8 Example answers: 
2 the name | dont like dogs. 

3 The sky | hate museums. 

4 TV | love big cities. 


Tennis is all right. 
| love chocolate. 
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1674 Index Index 1875 


apposition [cont] ‘archaism /.28; 2.44; 3.4n, 12n, 16, 17, article [cont] aside 8.41; 16.2; ( ~ from) 9.10, 58 


full 14.9; 17.66, 69, 70, 73, 92 

genitive of 5.116n 

indeterminacy in 17.72 

marker 15.18; 17.65, 73-87; HL 11n, 
13 


18, 22n, 24n, 37n, 48, 60, 77n; 4.4n, 
7n, 53n, 58n, 61n; 5.23n, 58n, 102, 
103; 6.12n, 18n, 20, 42, 48n; 7.15; 
8.3n, 29, 50n, 60n, 64, 85n, 86, 91n, 
103n, 105n, 111, 116n, 130n; 9.7n, 


25, 26, 30, 34, 36-38, 48, 52, 53, 59, 
63, 67, 72; 6.45, 53, 54, 55, 67; 7.22, 


39n, 56n, 62, 84; 8.103n; 9.11; 12.16, 


51,55; 13.71n; 15.7, 41, 73, 74; 
16.46n; 17.47, 82, 96, 99, 122; 


ask 9.2; 12.65; 16.32, 35, 38, 55, 57, 59, 
60-63; ( ~ about) 16.35; (be ~ ed 
Jor) 16.14; ( ~ for) 9.2; 16.15, 28, 
41; (~ 0f) 16.57, 60 

asleep 7.10—11 


[ multiple units in 17.71 15n; 10.44n, 58n; 11.26, 39, 41, 44, 18.45n; 11.9 aspect 3.21, 31, 32, 40, 44, 47, 49, 56; 

EU nonrestrictive 5.42n, 64; 6.20; 17.68, 55n;12.27n; 14.12n, 23n, 29; no 5.2, 58, 60, 65--69, 70 4.1,4, 17. 40, 41,66, 67; 7.58n; 

f he 70, 72, 73, 74-87; 11.19 15.31n, 34n, 48, 49, 57n, 74n; 16.21, see also: article (zero) 8.64; 13.98n; 14.6, 27n; 15.26, 54 

x partial 14.9; 17.66, 69, 70, 73, 76-77, 52n, 79; 17.12, 37, 910; 18.23, 24n; plural 5.39 58n, 62, 75; 16.3, 40, 42, 53, 79; 

79, 80, 82, 85, 92 1942113, 14 s 5.1 In, 21, 63; 13.71n; 18.12n; 17.28-29, 31, 54n, 101; 18.16; 

i emodification and 17.105 archives 5. , | B. 

sends 5.42; 7.25n; 17.68—69, 70, are 3.32; 10.44; 18.490; 11.9; (~ n't) 3.32 unmarked 5.36 continuous progressive 
82n, 88-91, 93 area (dimension) 5.8; 9.15, 17 zero 2.30n; 5.2, 13, 14, 34, 37n, 39-51, durative— progressive 
semantic scale of 17.7487 Argentina 5.68 52, 54, 58, 59, 67, 72; 6.21, 50; 7.2, marked 19,79 
* strict 17.67, 70, 88-91 arguably 8.127 22, 84; 9.49; 15.74; 16.22, 46n; mixed 4,30 

SERM weak 17.67, 70, 92 argue 16.31, 35; ( ~ about) 9.60; 16.28, 17.2, 50, 78n, 82; 18.59n narrative structure and 19.39—43 

E. see also; and, appellation, appositive, 35; (~ on) 9.60; ( ~ with) 9.53 see also: categorial, coordinate, noncount, simple 4.17 
attributive, designation, equivalence, -arian I.37n ) wid . tense and 4.17 20, 36; 8.61n 
exemplification, identification, arise 3. 16 artificial language — English see also: duration, nonperfective, 

E inclusion, or, prepositional phrase, arithmetical sums 10.37n artistic names (classified) nonprogressive, perfective, potentiality, 
particularization, reformulation, say, arms (vs. weapons) 5.4, 77 -ary 7.47; 1.390 progressive, verbs (semantic 
substitution, titles around (adverb) 7.10-11, 66, 70; 8.41, 48 as (adverb) 6.53 classification) 

appositive 17.65 (particle) 16.2, 12 see also: as... as aspectual meaning 8.29; 1.35n 

i clause 14.22n; 15.2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, (preposition) 9.7, 22, 26-27, 29 (conjunction) 6.4; 8.79, 103; 9.3, aspire to 16.38 

: 57; 17.9, 26-27, 35-36, 74; 18.39; (prepositional adverb) 9.66; 13.101 4, 48; 14.12, 18, 20; 15.20, 25, 26, assent to 16,38 
111.10 arrange 16.32, 35; ( ~ for) 16.28, 38, 41 39, 46-47, 50, 55, 59n; 16.47n; assert 16.31 

compound 5.102; 1.65 arranging —> verbs (semantic 18.24 . assertion 2.46n; 8.100; 11.3, 22-23, 53; 
conjunct 8.136, 137, 139, 141, 144 classification) (particle) 10.12n; 16.2 15.37; 19.23n 
name 5.64n, 66; 10.52n, 53; I11.29 arrears 5.71 (preposition) 6.4; 9.3, 4, 7, 48; 15.46n, assertive 
; noun phrase 5.42; 10.34; 13.56; 15.61, arrival 9.17n 46-47 forms 2.53-55; 3.25, 43n; 5.14, 33; 
62; 16.47n; 17.21, 23n, 46, 84; arrive 4.27, 45; 9.17n; 16.19; ( at) (relative) 15.55 6.45, 59; 8.63n, 97; 10.59n, 60, 61n, 
18.40: 19.44 16.14 comparative 15.39n, 50; 19.52 62, 63; 11.6, 12, 13, 28; 15.35; 
D of-construction 5.116n, 117; 17.47-48, art 3.4n concessive 15.39 16.39, 73; 17.5 
73,93 artfully 8.127 manner 14.18 pronoun 6.13, 45—46, 48, 52—58, 60; 
predications 17.74 article 5.11, 26-72 proportional 15,5] 7.62n 
i pronouns->-self comparison and 7.84 reason 15.20, 46-47 territory 6.52, 61 
1 see also : apposition conflated 5.60n . similarity 15.50 see also : determiner, nonassertive 
appreciate 8.107 definite 2.30n, 41; 4.11, 13; 5.2, 10, 77, temporal 15.20, 25, 26 asseverative 7.56n; 8.100; 1.16 
approach (verb) 16.19 13, M, 16-17, 21, 26-35, 36, 37n, vs. like 8.79; 15.50n assimilation L17, 21n; 11.10 

1 appropriate 16.72; ( ~ ly) 8.127 42-50, 52, 55-57, 58, 59, 62, 63, 64, (~ and when) 13.83n; ( ~ for) 6.27;9.10, assist 16.50 

j approve of 16.5 67n, 68, 69n, 70-72, 108, 125; 6.15, 57; 17.50; ( ~ from) 9.10; (~ if) assume 14.22, 36; 15.54; 16.31, 50 


approximately 8.124 

approximation 8.8; 13.71, 102 

approximator subjunct 8. 104, 111-114, 
126 

apropos (of) 9.10n 

apt 16.79; (be ~ to) 3.47 

aquarium 5.95 


arc (verb) 3.8n 
arch 1.24 


20, 30n, 37n, 40, 42n, 45, 50, 53, 62, 
64n; 7.24, 84, 86; 8.63n, 79; 9.11, 
40; 10.49n, 58; 12.8, 19n, 51; 
13.71n; 16.46n; 17.26, 43, 78n, 
81-82, 88-91,99; 18.45n 

ellipsis 1.34; 11.48, 53; 12.35, 51; 
15.41; 17.107 


indefinite 2.30n, 37, 41; 4.13; 5.2, 9n, 
10, 11,13, 14, 17-19, 21, 23n, 24, 


ORE ASB ina iet 


as.. 


14.12, 17-19, 24; 15.50; 16.24n, 34n; 
(~ 0f)9.10; (— ...50)1342n; . 
14.13; 15.50-51; (~ to) 9.10, 57; 
16.61-62; 17.50 

-as 6.27; 7.74, 86; 14.12-13; 

15.39n, 71, 75; 17.122; 18.24 


see also: far, good, long, many, often, soon, 
well : 


ashes 5.77 
ashore 8.41 ; 19.34 


assuming (that) 14.12, 14; 15.34, 35n, 
38n 
assumption (on the ~ that) 15.34n 
assumption (in tag questions) 11.8 
see also: verbs (semantic classification) 
assure 16.59; ( ~ dly) 8.127, 128n; 
(most ~ dly) 8.131 


Lu ru followed by A 5.11n : asterisk convention 1.42 
| p nes ae generic reference 5.26, 33n, 38n, ascertain 16.31, 35 astern 8.41 
| i Aa in 52-59 ashamed 7.10—11; 16.78; ( ~ of) 16.69 astonish ( ~ ed) 16.71, 78; (~ ingly) 


8.127 
astray 16.2 


1676 Index 


asyndetic 
ordin 7.89; 10.37; 11.46; 13.7, 
3,11, 17, 18, 36, 42n, 58, 68,79, 
100, 102; 15.49; 17.71, 86; 19.57; 
I11.6n, 8, 12 
parataxis 19.5n 
textual connection 19.5 -18 
at (particle) 16.2 
(reposition) 3.16; 5.44, 46; 7.70; 
8.85:9.7, 15-17, 34, 40, 41, 46, 51, 
62, 63; 16,69; 17.19 
ate 3,16 
-ate 1.1, 34, 35, 39n, 42 
-atic 1.39 
-ation LA, 2, 35, 42 
-ative 1.40 
atmospheric conditions 6.17; 10.26 
atomic 7.37 
atop 9.7 
-atorium 1.32n 
attachment — subject 
attain (10) 9.31 
attempt (verb) 16.38 
attend to 16.28 
attention (pay ~ to) 16.8, 58 
attitude 8.111, 122, 127; 15.54 
variety 1.19, 37-33, 36, 37, 42 
see also: prefix, variation 
attitudinal disjunct— content disjunct 
see also : verbs (semantic classification) 
attitudinal past — past 
attorney general 5.102 
attraction — proximity 
attribute 2.43; 4.25; 7.28; 9.55; 10.18, 
20, 21, 26, 33; 15.39; 16.47, 82; 
17.11 
genitive of 5.116; 10.20n 
see also : current, result 
attributive — adjective, apposition, 
noun (premodification by) 
auspices 5.77 
Australian English 1.26 
see also: regional English 
authoress 5.105 
authorial we-> we 
authorize 16.50 
authorship 9.50 
auto- 1.29 
automaton 5.98 
` aux auxiliary 
auxiliary 2.27, 28, 29, 48-49; 3.1, 


21—30, 31-33, 36-37, 45, 47, 48, ` 


52, 54-56, 64; 4.3, 66; 7.16; 
8.30n, 


auxiliary [cont 
Lis us D 109n, 117; 10.67- 68; 
11.8-11, 24, 42n; 12.10, 62, 64; 
13.78; 15.61; 16.52; 18.16, 43 
contracted 1.31; 3.4n, 23, 45; 4.42, 57; 
14.23n; 11.9; 1.27 
criteria for 3.22--30, 40 
dummy 2.49, 5113.21, 30,37; 10.55; 
11.5, 8; 12.21- 23, 26, 40, 60 62; 
18.16 
ellipsis 11.40, 47; 12.47-50, 52, 59n; 
13.53 
empty auxiliary (dummy) 
marginal -» modal 
quasi- 13.98 
semi- 3. 1n, 29, 40, 46, 47-48, 49, 50, 
57: 4.41, 47, 66, 68; 8.30n, 97; 
12.48n, 64; 14.26; 16.51n, 79; 
18.45n 
sequence 3.47; 8.20; 12.22 
substitute — auxiliary (dummy) 
syntactic function of 3.21, 22, 24-28 
see also : all, both, each, future, modal, 
negative, operator, passive, subject 
avail (~ able) 15.25; 16.81; 
(~ oneself (of )) 6.25 
averse 7.10, 39; ( ~ from|to) 1.39 ; 16.69 
avoid 16.39, 40 
avowedly 8.127 
awake (adjective) ets 1 
wake(n)(ed) (verb) 3.1 . 
LM US :9.2;1671, 73; (~ of) 
9.2 
away (adverb) 7.10-11, 68; 8.41 
(particle) 16.2, 12 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
see also: from 
awful(ly) 7.56 — . 
awkward 16.72, 80, 83 
awoke(n) 3.16 
axis 5.97 


B 


baby-sit 1.71 

baby talk 1.77 

bacillus 5.93 

back (adverb) 7.46, 67; 8.41 
(particle) 16.2 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
(in ~ of 9.11; (~ of) 9.10, iln; 

(~ up) 16.260 


RAD RE eanes e se 


ERR 


back-formation /.5n, Mn, 12 
backshifting 3.59; 4.16, 24n, 60n;8.75; 
11,46n; 14.23, 28, 29n, 37, 33-35; 
15.35; 19.39, 43 
backstage 7.68 
backward — span 
bacterium 5.95 
bad 7.9n, 75, 77, 82, 83; 9.2: ( a1) 9.2; 
(~ der] ~ dest) 7.83; (~ ly) 7.9, 
83; 8.105, 107, 108 
vs. ill 7.83 
see also: Worse, Worst 
badle) (verb) 3,17 
bags of 5.25n 
bahuvrihi compound I.3, 67 
balance 8.145; 14.13; 18.40 
discourse strategy 19.18, 56, 59 
bang (verb) 4.35 
bank on 16.39 
banns 5.77 
Bantu(s) 5.88 
baptize 16.46 
bar (preposition) 9.8, 58 
(verb) 3.7 
bare (verb) 3.7; ( ~ ly) 7.56; 8.98, 
111-114; 10.59; (~ fy...) 14.13 
bare — existential, infinitive 
barracks 5.91 
barring (preposition) 9.8, 58 
base form 2.35, 36, 57; 5.80—81; 8.127, 
131n; 13.85; L2-4, 17, 21-77; 
II.4 
verb 3.2, 3—20, 30, 32, 33, 36, 52, 54, 
58—60; 4.3; 7.36; 10.44; 11.1, 24; 
13.98; 15.46n 
see also; adjective 
base morpheme I.2n 
based (up)on 16.69 
Basic English 1.10 
basic relational structures 19.17—18, 55 
basically 8.127, 130n 
basis 5.97 
basis— comparison 
bath(s) 5.83n 
BBC 1.5, 27 
be (auxiliary) 2.29, 34, 49; 3.21, 23, 30, 
31, 32, 47, 54, 56, 64, 66; 4.28; 8.16, 
18n; 10.55; 11.24; 12,22n, 23, 49, 
59; 14.8, 18 
(copula) 2.15, 16, 29, 34, 43; 3.27, 30, 
32, 46n, 47n, 59n, 76; 4.4, 27, 28, - 
31,44; 5.37n; 6.5; 7.10, 14, 15, 20, 
29, 56n, 67n; 8.42, 49, 51, 76,95; 
9.17, 28, 60; 10.8, 10, 11, 16, 20, 44; 


index 1677 


be [cont] 
11.5, 15, 17, 50; 12.27, 48-50; 14.9, 
18, 26; 15.5, 22, 41, 42n, 55n, 56, 61, 
64, 66n; 16.21, 22, 50-51, 54; 17.26, 
37, 47, 78n, 122n; 18.22, 23, 26-29, 
33n, 44-48, 49, 50; 1.31n, 53, 55 
forms of 3.2, 4n, 5n, 12, 30, 32, 52, 54, 
58, 62; 10.34; 14.24; 15.36, 41n 
(t0 —...)8.125 
see also: am, are, been, being, is, was, were 
be fo 3.40, 45-46; 4.47, 48,66; 11.46; 
15.48n 
be...) to 3.40 
See also: about, able, apt, bound, due, going, 
likely, meant, obliged, supposed, unable, 
unwilling, willing 
be- 1.30 
bear (verb) 3.16; (can't ~) 4.52n; 
10.61n; 16.39, 41 
beat(en) 3.16; 16.26 
beaver away 16.2n, 12 
because (adjunct) 8.86, 124, 132; 15.21, 
23; 11.21 
(conjunction) 8.86, 124, 132, 143n; 
9.30; 12.31, SIn; 13.14, 18, 31; 
14.12; [5.8n, 21, 23, 47, 49 
(disjunct) 8.143n; 13.31; 15.21, 23; 
11.21 
(~ of) 8.86; 9.10, 44; 15.46n;(~... 
therefore) 8.145 
become 2.16n; 3.19, 66n, 68; 10.8, 16; 
16.21, 22, 23; 1.31n 
(middle verb) 10.14 
becoming — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
bed 5.44 
Bedouin(s) 5.88 


been (vs. gone) 4.22n; 9.17; 13.98n 


(~ and gone and...) 13.98n; 
(having ~)8.61n 


see also : being 


befall 3.16 
before (adverb) 6.59; 7.66, 67, 83; 8.41, 


55n, 62, 72, 77; 19.36 

(conjunction) 4.15n; 8.55n; 9.3; 
12.61n; 14.12, 19n, 27; 15.20, 25, 
27n, 34, 52n 

(preposition) 5.46; 7.70; 8.55n, 59; 
9.3, 7, 19, 38, 40; 12.61n; 15.25, 
27 

(prepositional adverb) 9.66 

negative result 15.20 

positional 15.27n 

temporal 15.27n 


1678 Index 


before [cont] 
(... )14. Dn; (~ now) 19.36; 
(~ that] then[this) 7.83; 8.55n; 19.36 
beforehand 8.55n; 19.36 
beg 16.32, 38, 59, 60, 63; ( ~ of) 16.60 
beget/begat 3.16, 18 
begin|began 3.19; 4.27; 16.19, 26, 38, 40; 
(to ~ (with)) 8.137; 15.18 
beginning — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
begone 3.770 
begrudge 16.39 
begun 3.19 
behalf (injon ~ of) 9.11, 12n 
behave 7.17; 8.108n; 10.10; 16.24n; 
(~ oneself) 6.25; 7.17n 
behind (adverb) 7.70; 8.41 
(preposition) 9.7, /9, 23-24 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
behold 3.18 
being verbs (semantic classification) 
being 3.32; 17.83; (be(en) ~ ) 2.28n; 3.55, 
56, 73; 4.40n; (~ Ving) 3.56n 
belief — verbs (semantic classification) 
believe 4.29; 12.28; 14.30, 36; 15.54; 
16.26, 31, 44, 46, 50; (Z ~) 15.54; 
(~ in) 16.14, 28 
bellow (verb) 9.46n 
bellows 5.76 
bellyache, theja 5.49n 
beloved 7.19 
below (adverb) 7.67, 70; 8.41 
(preposition) 9.7, /9, 23, 32 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
pro-form use 19.47 
bend 3.13 
bended (adjective) 3.13 
bends, the 5.49n 
beneath (adverb) 7.70; 8.41 
(preposition) 9.7, 19, 32- 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
benefactive 10.19n 
beneficiary 10.19n; 16.56 
benefit (verb) 3.8n; 10.23; (~ from) 
10.23 
bent 3.13; (~ (up)on) 16.69 
bereave(d){bereft 3.15 
beseech(ed) 3.15; 16.63 
beset 3.17 
beside (particle) 16.2 
(preposition) 9.7, 20 
besides 9.4n A 
(conjunct) 8.137, 144, 146; 9.20; 
15.32 3: 


- besides [cont] 


(preposition) 9.7, 20, 58 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
(subjunct) 8.119n 
besought 3.15 
best 5.34; 7.75, 77, 83; (had ~ ) 3.45n 
best-known 7.83 
bestride 3.16 
bet(ted) 3.17; 14.22; 16.31, 59 
betake 3.16 
betcha 12.47n 
better (comparative) 7.75, 77, 82n, 83, 
85 
(conjunct) 8.137, 141, 143 
(subjunct) 8.96 
(had ~ ) 3.40, 45-46, 50; 4.60, 66; 
8.96; 12.48n; 14.34; (or ~ ) 17.73 
between (adverb) 8.41, 48 
(preposition) 9.7, 2/, 32, 39, 41; 
13.60n, 70n 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
(~... and) 9.39; ( ~ you and I) 1.17; 
6.5 
beware 3.54n, 77n; 16.35; (~ of) 16.35 
beyond (adverb) 8.41 
(preposition) 9.7, 27, 32, 58 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
bi- 1.28 
biannual 1.28n; (~ ly) 8.64 
bias (verb) 3.8 
bias— masculine, sex 
Bible, Books of 17.89n 
biblical > religious language 
bid(den) 3.17; 16.52n 
biennial 1.28n; (~ ly) 8.64 
big 7.34n, 36, 82, 88 
bilingualism 1.3n 
billion 6.63n 
binac 1.75 
binary contrast 1.21n 
bind (verb) 3.18 
binoculars 5.76 
binomials 13.86; 19.68n 
bio- 1.66 
bionic 1.76 
bison 5.87 
bit (past tense, bite) 3.16; (~ ten) 3.16; 
(a ~) 7.56; 8.98, 111, 113-115; 
10.62; 11.21; (a good ~) 7.89; 
(~ of) 5.7; 7.64; (one ~) 8.114 
bit (= binary digit) 1.76 
bite 3.16; 16.26; (~ at) 9.46 
bitterly 8.105 
bivouac 3.8 


bizarrely 8.131 
black (adjective) 7.13, 82 
(noun) 7.13 
Black English 1.24 
blame 16.56; (~ for) 10.12n; 16.8, 56, 57; 
(^ on) 10.12n; 16.56, 57 
blazes, the 8.101; 18.59n 
bleed/bled 3.18 
blending 3.42n, 76; 8.81; 11.13; 15.22; 
17.63n; I.9n, 15n, 73, 76 
see also: semantic 
blew 3.16 
blink (verb) 4.27 
block language 10.5n; 11.45-47; 12.52; 
18.44n; III.29n 
block style IHI.14 
blow 3.16; (~ n) 3.16; (~ down) 16.26; 
(^ over) 16.19n; (~ up) 16.3,4 
bluntly 8.124 
blush (verb) 16.21 
board, on 19.34 
boast (verb) 16.31 
bodily sensation — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
body 1.25n 
-body (pronoun) 5.12; 6.45—47; 7.21, 69; 
17.57 
see also: any-, every-, some- 
body parts —> names (classified), the 
boil (verb) 4.27; (~ N soft) 16.45 
bold face ITI.30 
boo 3.10n; 11.55 
booster (pitch level) II.18 
(subjunct) 8.94, 101, 104, 105—110, 
115 


' bore (verb) 3.16 


bored 16.78; (~ with) 16.69 
born 3.16; (be ~) 3.68 
borne 3.16 
borrow from 18.31n 
borrowing — loan word 
both ((pre)determiner) 5.15- 16, 23, 73n, 
121;6.11, 45, 50; 13.5, 64, 68 
(pronoun) 5.16; 6.11, 13, 20, 45, 48, 
50, 61; 12.10, 17; 17.24 
` after auxiliary 3.28; 17.24; 18.40n 
(~... and) 5.50; 10.39n; 13.5, 33, 
35, 37—42, 61, 68n, 88; (the ~) 
5.17n 


` bother (verb) 16.26, 50; (~ about) 16.38 


bought 3.15 

bounce (verb) 4.27 

bound (past tense, bind) 3.18; (be — to) 
3.40, 47; 4.47, 66 c 
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bound morpheme I.2n 
boundary— tone unit 
bounden 3.18 
bowels 5.77 
boy (vocative) 10.53 
brace 5.90 
braces 5.76 
braces 2.6; III.20n 
bracketing 2.3; 13.16; 111.3, 16, 20 
conventions in this book 3.75 ; 6.34; 
7.50 
see also: braces, parentheses, square 
brackets 
brains 5.77 
branching (left-/right-) 14.38-39; 
17.44 
brand (amplifier) 7.56n 
brand name— names (classified) 
BrE — British English 
break (noun) 5.44 
(verb) 3.16; 1.12; (~ down) 16.3; 
(~ even) 16.17; (~ in on) 16.29; 
(^ off) 16.26n, 39; (~ up) 16.12 
break — anacoluthon, tone unit 
(boundary) 
breathalyzer 1.76 
breeches 5.76 
breed/bred 3.18 
brethren 5.85 
bribe (verb) 16.50 
bride(groom) 5.105 
brief (in ~) 9.1n; (~ fy) 8.63, 77, 124 
briefs 5.76 
bright 7.88 
brilliant at 16.69 i 
bring 3.15; 16.26, 48, 57; (~ about) 
16.26n; (~ to) 16.57; (~ up) 16.4, 
12; (~ N up healthy) 16.45 
Brit 5.57n 
britches 5.76 
British Council 1.5 
British English 1.7, 23—24, 25, 26, 27, 
36, 37, 42 
constructions 1.11, 24; 2.21n, 49; 3.12, 
13n, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 23, 32n, 
34, 35, 38, 39, 42, 43n, 44, 45, 48, 
49, 59, 61; 4.21, 23n, 25n, 42, 47, 50, 
55, 58, 64; 5.17n, 44, 46, 49n, 67n, 
91n, 108, 111, 125n; 6.46n, 56, 66; 
7.9, 14, 15, 76, 83; 8.50n, 52, 58, 59, 
61n, 63n, 86, 88, 91n, 100, 107n, 
130n; 9.9, 16n, 17, 18n, 34, 40, 46n, 
51n; 10.17n, 27, 35, 36, 48n, 50, 55, 
58n, 61n, 67, 68n; 11.5, 13, 15, 28, 
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British English [cont] 
30, 40; 12.21-23, 25, 26, 65n; 
13, 18n, 98n; 14.12, 18, 19, 22, 
23-21, 33; 15.10n, 25, 29, 39, 43, 
44n, 48, 57; 16.2, 22, 30, 32, 41, 50, 
52, 69n; 17.11, 60, 82n, 99, 108,112; 
18.26n, 38n, 51, 59; 19.48, 51, 63; 
1.41 
pronunciation 1.27; 2.42; 3.6n, 13n, 
16; 5.83n;6.64n; 7.47; 18.8n, 17; 
1.31, 39n, 56, 63n, 64; II.1, 5, 6, 7, 
15n,21 
spelling/punctuation 1.23, 25; 3.8, 
13n; 5,8; 6.63n, 64n, 66, 68; 9.15n; 
12.51n; 17.101 ; L17, 24, 42, 56, 59; 
111.4, 8, 10n, 11, 14, 19, 21, 27, 28, 
30 
vocabulary 1.24; 5.7, 33, 45, 46, 66n, 
75, 76, 77, 90, 91, 103, 125; 6.63n; 
7.8,9, 38, 63, 77; 8.41, 59n, 64, 
100-102, 105n, 111, 112, 120n, 127, 
145; 9.7, 19n, 21n, 22, 49; 10.30, 53; 
11.34n, 54; 16.9, 12, 23, 45n; 
17.91n; 18.36n; 19.65; 1.7, 10, 12, 
33n, 54, 63 
word-formation I.23n, 46n, 48, 49, 51, 
62, 74, 75, 76n, 77 
Britisher 5.57n 
Briton 5.57n 
broadcast (verb) 3.17 
broadcasting 1.28; 5.11n; 9.9n; 11.50; 
18.14n, 26n; 19.34; 1.12 
broadly 8.124 
broke (adjective) 3.16 
broke(n) (verb) 3.16; 1.12 
brother/brethren 5.85 
brought 3.15 
Brown University Corpus 1.42; 3.39n; 
` 6.31n, 46n; 9.19n, 21n, 22n; 10.170; 
111.35, 7 ` 
brunch 1.76 
budge 10.61n 
build 3.13 
buildings — names (classified) 
built 3.13 
bureau 5.99 
bureaucratic language 1.28 
-burger 1.76 
"burn 3.135 16.21; (~ down) 16.26n; 
{~ for) 16.38, 41; (~ 1/ ~ ed) 
3.13 
burst 3.17; 1.12; (~ for) 16.38, 41 
bus (noun) L.74n . 3 zi 
(verb) 3.8 E 


* bust(ed) 3.17; 1.42 
busy 16.83; (~ with) 16.69 
but 9.40 11.9 
(conjunction) 4.53n; 6.5; 8, (44, 146; 
9.58n; 10.66n; 11.44; 12.08; 
13 passim; 14.2; 15.43, 44; 19.58, 
59n, 65; III.7, 12 
(subjunct) 8, ETE, 116n; £0.69; Eb 41 
(preposition) 6.5, 27; 9,7, 58; 15.44 
end-placed adverb 1.26; 8.144n; 13.70 
noun phrase coordinator 13.57 
use of 13.32 
(~ also) 8.120; 10.41n; (~er...) 
19.59n; (^ for) 6.27; 9.10, 59; 
(~ nor) 13.180; 18.240; (~ that) 
9.3n; 14.12; 15.44 
see also: coordinator, doubt, even, not, 
sentence (connectivity) 
buy 3.15; (~ from) 18.31n; (~ N cheap) 
16.45 
by (adverb) 8.41 
(particle) 16.2 
(preposition) 3.65, 75; 5.45, 46; 7.70; 
8.59, 80; 9.3, 7, 9, 20, 34, 37, 39, 49, 
50,51,63;15.29n; 17.43 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
-name 5.64n, 69 
-phrase 2.21; 3.65, 71, 75, 76; 7.16; 
9.39, 50; 10.6, 13n; 16.4n; 17.103; 
1.40 
(~ N of) 9.13; C the by(e)) 8.137 
see also: agent 


c 


C->complement, 

C, complement (object) 

C,— complement (subject) 

-c doubling in verbs 3.8 

cables 11.47 

cactus 5.93 . 

calculate 8.1080; 14.36; 16.31, 35 

calf[calves 5.83 

calf (vs. veal) 5.4 

call 16.26, 44, 46; (~ for) 16.12, 14, 28, 
41; (~ off) 16.4; (~ on) 16.6, 13, 14, 
16,28; (^ up) 16.12, 16; (~ upon) 
16.28 

calling (role) 10.52; 11.17n 

see also; alarm : 
calque 1.5n 
came 3.19; (~ st) 3.4n 


camp (noun) 5.44 
(verb) 9,37 
campus 5,44 
cun 3.4n, 21, 39, 40, 47, 72; 4.30, 49, 50, 
51, 52, 53, 54, 57n, 60, 61,63; 6.61; 
8.103, 112, 116n; 11.5n, 13, 28n; 
13.31; 14.22, 26; 15.48; (~ nor) 
3,39:10,67; (~ 4) 3.4n; (9 0 3.39; 
10,67; 11.8n 
Canadian English 1.23, 25 
see also : regional English 
canals — names (classified) 
cancel 3.8 
candelabra(s) 5.95n 
candelabrum 5.95 
candidly 8.124 
canonical 1.16n 
cap (~ ping it all) 15.18; (to ~ it (all) 
8.137; 15.18 
capable of 4.52; 16.69, 83 
capital -> letter 
captive, hold/keep 16.46n 
cardinal numbers — numeral 
care (verb) 10.61n; 16.35; 
(~ about) 16.35; (could ~ less) 
10.62n; (~ for) 8.107; 16.5, 28, 38, 
41; (take ~) 14.22; (take ~ of) 
16.7, 58 
careful 16.73, 76; (~ about) 16.73; (be ~) 
14.22 


- careful— formal 


careless 16.76 

caret IIT.30 

Caribbean English 1.27 

carry 10.24; 16.26 

case (in ~) 8.86; 9.66; 14.12; 15.34, 35n, 
46-47, 48; (in any ~) 8.137; 
(n ~ of) 9.11, 12n; 15.34n, 35; 
(in ~ (that)) 15.38n; (in that ~) 
8.137; 15.32 

case (marked/unmarked) 5.112; 6.5 

see also: accusative, common, dative, 

genitive, nominative, noun, oblique, 
participant, pronoun (objective, 
subjective) 

cast (verb) 3.17 

casual — informal 

catalog(ue) (verb) 3.8 

cataphora 4.11, /3; 5.31, 32, 34n, 58, 64; 
6.5, 17, 19-21, 28n, 40, 42n, 44; 

~ 8.78n; 10.26n; 12.6, 11, 72, 19n; 
13.9; 17.81; 19.46-48 
see also : coreference, ellipsis, what 
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catch (verb) 3.15; 4.27; 16.48, 53; (~ at) 
9.46; (~ on) 16.3, 19n; (~ sight of) 
16.7, 58; (~ up on) 16.291 (~ up 
with) 16.29 
categorial (zero article) 5.40 
catenative 3. 1n, 29, 40, 45n, 49, 57; 4.66; 
15.25, 62; 16.38n, 39n, 40; 18.46n 
cattle 5,78 
caught 3.15 
causative 
adverbial 8.7; 10.21; 11.24n; 
15.45-47; 17.4, 18-19, 34, 53, 84; 
18.51n 
meaning 3.35, 76n; 7.20; 8.9; 9.49n; 
10.4; 15.29, 60; 16.78; 19.8; 1.42, 
54, 68 
Preposition 9.7, 14, 43, 44, 56 
subordinator 8.145 
see also: for, verbs (semantic classification) 
cause (verb) 16.50 
"cause 12.51n; 15.46-47; 111.27 
cause/effect relationship 15.45-47 
cause-purpose spectrum 9.43, 44—47 
causer, external 10.21 - 22, 33 
cease 16.38, 39, 40 
cent 6.69, 
central — adjective, adverbial, clause, 
coordinator, determiner, modal, 
passive, premodification, 
preposition, pronoun, verb 
‘cept (= except) 12.51n 
certain (emphasizer) 7.33, 34, 35, 43 
(restrictive) 7.35 
complementation of 16.71, 72, 73, 79 
(be ~ to) 4.66; (be — that) 18.36; 
(for ~) 8.100, 102; (make ~) 
16.45; (make ~ that) 16.17n; (~ of) 
16.69 
certainly (disjunct) 8.127, 128, 130, 133n, 
145n; 19.53n 
(response) 8.130n; 11.4n 
(subjunct) 8.100, 102; 18.56n 
certify 16.31, 44, 46; (~ as) 16.47 
-ch nationality noun ending 5.56; 7.25 
-ch verb base ending 3.9 
chain (discourse strategy) 19.18, 20, 22, 
56 
chain relationships choice 
relationships 
challenge (verb) 16.63 
chamois 5,99 
chance (verb) 16.34, 38n 
(noun) 17.36; (by any ~) 8.127 
change (verb) 16.19; (~ into) 16.22n 
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7 ical 

change -> English, phonologica 

characterization 6.17n, 34n, 39; 10.8, 20, 
21; 15.11, 39; 17.11 

characterize as 16.47 ] 

charge 16.57, 59; (~ at) 9.46; (in ~) 
9.66; (in ~ of) 9.11; (~ with) 16.57 

chassis 5.99 

chat 9.60 

chatter away 16.3, 12 

cheat ( N) of 16.8 

check (verb) 16.31, 35; (~ (up) on) 16.29, 


35 
check (graphic) I1J.30n 
checking — tag 
cherub(imjs) 5.101 
chew at 9.46 
chid(den) 3.16 
Fail 7.35; (~ ly) 8.116; 
17.73, 87 
chide(d) 3.16 
child(ren) 5.85, 113 
chime in 16.31n 
Chinaman 5.51 
inese 5.57 
Mn vs. chain relationships 2.5-6,12; 
3.49n; 5.12 
choose 3.16; 15.8, 9; 16.35, 38, 46; (~ as) 
16.47 
chose(n) 3.16 
christen 16.46 . 
chronological sequence — time 
(sequence) 
church 5.44, 108n 
circa 9.7 
circumstance 
clause 15.45-47, 71 
meaning 15.29, 45, 60 
see also: that 
citation form 6.16 
citations 17.90 
cities > names (classified) 
claim (verb) 12.28n; 15.54; 16.31, 38 
claim editing 17.80 
clamour for (verb) 16.38, 4l 
clarification 8.145; 12.4; 13.39, 
57; 15.67; 17.17, 63-64, 121; 
18.58 
class 5.44 
class—> closed-class 
class as 16.47 
classic (adjective) 7.13; 1.39n 
vs. classical 1.39n 
classic (noun) 7.13 
classical 1.34; 11.4 


se 2.3-4, 7, 11, 13-24, 48n, 55; 

"t 3.64; 6.3, 16, 24, 38n, 44; 7.20, 
48-49; 8.134135; 10.1—4; 11.32, 
38, 45-46, 54, 93; 12.13; 14.5, 29; 
15.57; 18.10, 11; 19.7, 28; II.15; 
111,20 

appended 11.19; 12.70; 13.2, 10n, 84, 
94; 15.23 
central vs. peripheral elements 2.13, 
14-15, 17, 27, 60; 7.48- 49; 8.36, 
38, 45; 12.44; 13.54; 15.18, 20-21, 
23; 11.16; 111.9 
dependent — subordinate clause 
discourse reference 19.46 -48 
element 2.1224, 25, 47; 3.65; 7.22, 
48-49, 50, 53n; 8.1, 88, 92, 121, 
134; 10.133, 51, 52; 11.15, 24, 38, 
54; 13.52, 84; 14.1; 15.39, 65, 75; 
16.66; 17.9-10, 51-52, 115n, 116; 
8.4-6, 9, 11, 20; 11.9 
elliptical 3.26, 42n; 7.29; 8.60; 10.37; 
12.28, 59-65, 68, 70; 13.10n, 32, 
34-35, 83-84, 94-95; 14.2n, 19, 
41;15.66n, 72; 16.80; 17.17; 18.24; 
11.9 ME 
frequency data 10.17n 
indepeident vs. dependent 10.1; 
142 
main vs. subordinate 14.2-4; 18.29 
matrix 7.52; 8.147; 12.69; 14.4; 


62 
a 4.24; 7.52; 8.17, 22; 13.6-9, 18, 
22-23; 14.13, 37-41; 15.4n, 12, 
20-23, 25, 28n, 29, 32, 37, 41, 43, 
44, 41, 49, 50, 53-62, 74; 17.4, 84; 
18.20—25, 32n, 59 
position of elements 2.12-15, 17, 45, 
50, 55, 57; 3.37n; 6.32, 38; 9.48; 
10.17; 11.15, 34, 40; 15.42, 51 ; 16.4, 
44n, 55, 56n; 17.115n, 116; 8.9, 13, 
20-25, 32n, 31-40; 111.8 
ro-— pro-forms 
PVA role of 10.18—33; 18.10 
sequence — clause (order) 
substitute— pro-forms 
superordinate vs. subordinate 2.9; 
10.1; 13.10n; 74.3 
syntactic function of elements 
10.5-17; 15.65; 16.66 
types 2.16-24, 32; 10.7-4,17, 33; 
14.7, 9; 15.25, 34, 39, 46-47; 18.10, 
45,51 
underlying structure of 7.72-73; 9.14, 
38; 10.15; 17.41, Li5n, 116; 18.39; 


clause [cont] 
1.60—65 
see also: abbreviated, absolute, adjective, 
adjunct, adverb, adverbial, annex, 
appositive, circumstance, comment, 


comparative, comparison, complement, 


complementation, compound, 
concessive, conditional, contingent, 
contrast, coordinate, copular, 
declarative, disjunct, -ed participle, 
embedding, exception, exclamatory, 
extraposition, final, finite, //-, 
imperative, indicative, infinitive, -ing, 
initial, interrogative, intransitive, 
kernel, manner, medial, negative, 
nominal, nonfinite, nonrestrictive, nor, 
object, parenthetic, participle, passive, 
phrase, place, positive, 
postmodification, preference, 
preposition, pro-forms, proportional, 
purpose, reason, relative, reported, 
reporting, restrictive, result, resumptive, 
reversal, rhetorical, sentence, similarity, 
since-, subject, subjunct, subordinate, 
summative, supplementive, tag, 
than-, that-, the-, time, transitive, 
verbless, wh- 
clean (adjective) 7.8, 82; 16.45 
(adverb) 7.8; (~ y) 7.8 
(verb) 16.26 
clear (adjective) 16.72, 73 
(emphasizer) 7.33, 34, 73 
(make N ~) 16.45 
clearly (conjunct) 8.127, 128, 145n 
(intensifier) 7.34 
(subjunct) 8.100 
cleave(d) 3.15 
eleft 3.15 
cleft sentence 2.59; 6.5, 17; 8.120; 
10.44n; 13.42n; 17.15; 18.12n, 21, 
25-30, 31; 19.48n; 11.15 
focus of 8.25, 68, 83, 92, 102, 110, 113, 
120, 121, 134, 135; 15.10n, 20; 
16.36, 66 
pseudo- 4.4; 7.28n; 10.46n; 14.6, 29; 
15.8n, 9, 10n, 15, 66; 16.36, 66; 
18.25, 29-30, 31; 19.61 
see also: that, what, when, where, who, why 
clever 7.36; (~ at) 16.69; (~ ly) 8.127 
cliché 8.120; 15.53; 18.26n; 19.24n 
climb 9.31; 10.27; (~ up)9.31 
cling 3.18 
clippers 5.76 
clipping 12.31, 51n; 1.12, 73, 74; 111.27 
close (adjective) 7.8 
(adverb) 7.8 
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close [cont] 
(amplifier) 7.33 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
(~ 4) 7.8; (~ 10) 7.70; 9.5, 10, 20; 
16.69; 19.34 
close (verb) 16.19, 26 
closed class 2.34, 39, 40, 41, 42; 5.10, 12; 
6.1, 13, 63; 7.46; 8.13, 4In; 11.3, 
45; 12.52; 17.97; 18.5, 12n, 14, 17n; 
19.24n, 33-35; 1.28, 52, 58; 
11.9-10; 111.29n 
see also: adverb, premodification, 
quantifier 
closed condition — condition 
(hypothetical) 
closed system — closed class 
clothes 5.77 
clothing (vs. garment) 5.4 
clove(n) 3.15 
cloverleafs[cloverleaves 5.83n 
clubs 5.77 
clung 3.18 
co 1.75 
co- 1.6, 17, 24 
coalescence I.12n; 11.10 
coastline — names (classified) 
coat-of-mail 5.102 
C.O.D.1.75 
cod 5.87 
code 3.26 
codex 5.96 
codification — rules 
coercive— verbs (semantic classification) 
coexisting 19.36 
cognate . 
object 8.7; 10.29, 30, 33 
subject 10,29n 
cognition — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
cognomen 5.64n 
coherence 19.2-3, 28 
cohesion 19.2, 69-84 
scale of 3.69; 9.12; 13.52; 16.3-4,8 
see also: discourse (connectivity) 
coinage 3.4; L2n, 3, 7, 9, 15,16 
coinciding 19.36 
col- 1.6, 17, 24n 
cold 5.49n 
collective 
gender 5.104, 108 
noun 1.24; 5.91n, 708, 111, 117, 118; 
6.16; 10,35, 36, 48n, 50; 17.10, 39, 
109 


see also: we 
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college 5.44 
collide 16.19 
collocation — semantic (restrictions) 
colloquial 1.33; — informal 
colon 6.66; 14.29; 17.77; 111.3, 6, 10-11, 
13,16, 21, 28n 
colour (verb) (~ N blue) 16.45 
colour adjectives 7.45,46n; 13.68; 
17.114 
com- 1.6, 17, 24n 
combinatory coordination 13.35, 46, 
59-60, 64-75, 79 
see also : apposition, coordination 
combining form 1.3, 15n, 17, 23n, 
28-29, 32, 57, 59, 66, 70 
see also: compound 
come 3.19; 4.45; 8.28, 30, 45, 47; 14.24n; 
16.2n, 19, 21, 23n, 24; ( about) 
16.34; ( across) 16.6, 53; (~ and 
...)8.30; 13.98; L18n; (~ by) 16.6, 
12; (~ down with) 16.29; (~ into) 
16.15; (— off) 16.19n; (~ out) 
16.19n; (^ to) 3.49; 16.19n; 
(~ upon) 16.53 
comfortable with 16.69 
comfortably 8.103n 
comfy I.74n 
comic(al) 1.39n 
comitative 9.52; 10.32n 
comma 1.23; 2.15; 6.63n, 67n; 8.17, 36, 
144; 10.65; 13.11, 16n, 52n; 14.29, 
40; 15.49, 54, 74; 17.6, 22, 68, 72, 
114; 18.20; 19.9, 29; 11.20; 111.2, 3, 
6-9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 20, 21, 
22, 30 
correlative III.16, 17-19, 22 
. inverted — quotation mark 
serial I1I.6, 8, 9 
see also: punctuation 
command (verb) 16.32, 59, 63 
command 4.42n; 8.50, 91; 11.2n, 3, 29, 
42, 53; 18.19, 57; III.23n 
see also : directive, imperative 
commander-in-chief 5.102 
commence 16.38, 39 
commendatory adjective 13.99 
' comment (verb) 16.31; (~ on) 16.28 
comment 
clause 7.28; 8.133; 11.11n, 12; 12.28n, 
30n, 65n; 14.20, 29, 36n; 15.53-56; 
18.20n; 19.65 
function as 11.44; 13.27; HI.20n 


comment [cont] qM 
disjunct, subjunct — metalinguistic 
comment 
see also: topic 
commentaries 4.7 ; 11.50 
committed 4.51, 66 
common 7.81n; (in ~) 9.66; (in ~ with) 
9.11; (~ ty) 8.65, 77 
common 
case 5.112; 6.2; 15.12 
core 1.79, 31, 40, 42; L6 
gender 5.104, 107; 6.9; 17.43n 
see also : noun 
Commons, the 5.77 
communicate (about) 9.60; (~ on) 9.60; 
(^ t0) 16.57 
communication — names (classified), 
verbs (semantic classification) 
communications 5.77 
communicative 
dynamism 8.28; 13.22n; 18.3, 8,9, 10, 
12, 13, 23, 32, 36n, 38, 43; 19.12 
function 1.3; 2.46, 57-59; 17.45, 109; 
18.1 
see also; genitive 
commutability 2.5, 6 
comp — comparative 
comparative 
absolute 7.85; 17.97 
adjective 7.1, 2-4, 7, 11, 23, 42, 
74—82, 84-86, 87; 9.62; 10.58, 62; 
12.27, 55; 13.71, 100; 14.13n; 
15.63; 16.23; 17.114, 122; 
19.52 
adverb 7.83~86, 87; 8.55; 13.100; 
14.16n; 15.52n, 63; 19.52 
clause 4. 13n, 53n; 7.53, 86; 8.48, 
109n; 9.4; £0.61; 11.43n; 12.69; 
14.20; 15.2, 49, 50n, 63-75; 
16.47; 17.122; 18.24, 41, 42; 


19.52 j 


construction 3.45n; 4.28; 6.4, 59; 
7.56n, 85; 8.21; 9.4; 12.35; 14.16n; r 
15.51n; 16.13, 17; 17.121 i 

correlative 14.13 

element 11.44; 15.63-75; 18.41 i 

frequency of 7.82n i 


implicit 7.85 ʻi 
item 15.64 3 
premodification of 7.89 P 
preposition 9.5, 20 i 

quantifier 5.24; 6.53; 10.66 i 


syntactic function of 15.75 
see also : again, as, coordinate, more, other 


compare with 16.57; (~ d with) 15.69n 


comparison (by (way of) ~) 8.137; (In ~) 


8,137; 9.66; (in ~ with) 9.11, 12 


comparison 7.74—86; 8.78, 89, 110; 9.4; 


11.44; 12.20, 25n; 13.100, 103; 
15.63—75;18.23; 19.52 
ambiguity in 15.67 
basis of 7.82n, 85, 86; 9.7, 62; 15.63; 
19.52; 1.70 
clause of 15.22, 50 
ellipsis in 12.43, 44, 61, 65n, 69; 
15.64n, 66-67; 19.52 
focus of 8.48n, 83, 102, 106, 113, 
120 
inflectional 7.1, 2~4, 74-84, 85n, 86, 
89, 90; 9.5, 20; 10.58; 15.64; 19.52 
irregular 7.75- 78 
multiple/partial contrasts 15.68 
periphrastic 7.2, 74-75, 77, 81—82, 
83, 86, 89, 90; 10.58; 15.64; 19.52 
standard of /5.63- 75 
see also : absolute, article, clause, 
equivalence, excess, good, ill, least, less, 
little, maximizer, nonequivalence, old, 
small, sufficiency, verbs (semantic 
classification), well 
compass(es) 5.76n 
compass points 8.41n 
compatible (with) 16.69 
compatibility 19.17, 55—56, 72 
compel 16.50 
compensation — structural 


. compete with N for 16.17 


complain 16.31, 60; (~ about) 16.28 
complement 
adjective phrase as 2.24; 3.74; 7.9, 29, 
30; 8.94; 17.15; 18.27 
adverbial as 10.11; 16.20, 24 
clause as 3.46n; 8.61n, 120; 9.58n; 
15.1, 4-15, 47; 18.29, 30 
compared to adverbial 2.18, 60 
element 2.13, 15, /7, 18, 22, 24, 45; 
3.66, 77; 5.37, 42; 6.5, 24, 29, 32; 
7.23; 9.3, 45, 47; 10.1-5, 8, 10, 18; 
11.31; 12.20; 13.60; 14.9; 15.1-2, 
64; 17.47; 1.65; HI.9 
ellipsis 9.65; 10.8n; 12.59; 16.4n; 
17.55 
identificatory 10.8, 20, 21, 26, 46n 
object, 2.17, 19; 7.2, 20, 22, 33; 
10.2-5, 8, 10, 11, 18, 20, 33; 11.15; 
13.91; 15.1, 4, 8, 15, 61, 62, 65; 
16.43—54, 68; 18.21, 27 
position of 10.8, 20; 15.71, 74; 18.5 
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complement [cont] 
prepositional 2,26, 28; 5.1, 35; 6.3, 23, 
24, 26, 29, 32, 38, 39; 7.14, 23, 26n, 55, 
68; 9 passim; 10.6, 48, 66; 1 1.14, 15n, 
18, 31; 13.56, 57n, 81,93n; 15.1-8, 
12, 18, 59, 64n, 65; 16.4n, 5, 14; 
17.35, 52, 55; 18.21, 36; 19,34; 
1.70 
prepositional phrase as 2.25; 10,10, 77 
subject 2.16, /7, 19; 6.3, 4, 23, 35; 72, 
14, 20, 22; 8.28; 10.2-5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 
16, 18, 20, 21, 26, 33, 39n; 11.15, 38, 
42n; 12.48—49, 59; 13.56, 92; 14.29; 
15.1, 4-15, 22, 39, 47, 56, 62, 65, 
71; 16,2022, 46n, 68; 17.65, 83; 
18.21, 29, 30, 45n; 1.53 
substitute — pro-forms 
verb 10.14 
vs. verbless clause 10,16 
see also: adjective, adverb, adverbial, 
attribute, characterization, concord, 
coordinate, nominal clause, noun 
phrase, preposition, prepositional 
phrase, pro-forms, relative Pronoun, 
reversal, subject 
complementation 2.16-19, 28, 32; 8.78; 
16.18-83; 17.2, 121-122; 18.41 
by clause 3.76n; 4.29; 8.21; 12.64—65; 
17.122 
modification and 2.33, 60 
of adjective 2.32; 3.47n; 7.21, 22, 24, 
25, 27n, 39, 50; 8.31, 85; 9.1, 
60-63; 11.18; 15.1-12, 59; 16.44, 
68-83; 17.56, 58, 122; 18.42 
of noun 16.84~85 . 
of verb 2.21, 32; 3.57; 4.27, 67n; 
6.25n; 7.53; 8.26, 27, 42n, 49, 51, 
75n; 9.1, 60-63; 10.2, 4, 10, 11, 
12n, 13, 16; 12.34; 14.20, 29; 15.18, 
22, 54n, 59, 61, 62, 64; 16.1—67; 17.33 
zero 16.24 
see also: certain, complex transitive, 
copular, ditransitive, intransitive, 
modification, monotransitive, transitive 
complete (adjective) 7.33; 8.106; (~ ly) 
8.105- 109 
completion — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
completion of act/event 2.15, 32; 4.25, 
38-39; 9.17; 16.12; 17.54n; 1.35n 
complex 2.4n; — coordination, 
determiner, finite phrase, noun 
phrase, preposition, pro-forms, 
sentence, subordinator, verb 
phrase, word à 
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iti tion 
mplex transitive verb/construc 
D P16, 18, 22; 3.51; 6.250; 8.34n, 37, 
49, 76; 10.2-4, 8; 1124n; 15.100; 
16.17, 18, 20, 36, 39n, 43-54,55, 
64-67, 84, 1.54 7 
se also : complementation, monotransitive 
complexity > grammatical 
compliance (in ~ with) 9.11 
composite — name, pro-forms 
compound 2.4n 
analysed as clause elements 1.34, 
61-65 
partial 1.590 
plural of I.31n 
verbless 1.64 
word 2.36; 3.76; 5.91, 102, 121, 
122n; 7.77, 83; 8.41n, 143n; 13.85; 
15.31; 17.110; 18.15, 41 ; 1.17, 
28-29, 33n, 38, 41n, 57-72, 16; 
111.4 
word vs. noun phrase 17.104-106, 
114, 122n; 1.59 P 
Iso; adjective, adverb, appositive, 
goo combining form, coordinate, 
derivation, lexicalization, noun, plural, 
premodification, preposition, pronoun, 
sentence, Stress, tense 
compounding 1.3-5, 15, 52 
compressed —> predication 
compromiser subjunct 8.1 04, 111-114, 
115, 126; 11.2! f 
compulsion — obligation, verbs 
(semantic classification) 
compulsory 16.72 
con- 1.6, 17, 24n 
concatenated — focus 
concede 16.31, 32 


" conceivably (disjunct) 8.112, 127, 130n " 


(subjunct) 8.112 
conceive 16.50; (~ of) 16.28 
concentrate on 16.28 
concern (be ~ ed) 15.19; (~ ed) 1.21; 

16.78; (~ ed with) 16.69 

concerning (preposition) 9.8, 57,60 
concessive 

adjunct 8.86, 135 

adverbial 8.7, 72 

clause 3.61; 4.53n; 8.127, 132, 134; 


14.13, 24; 15.20, 21, 32, 39-42,71; 


17.84; 18.19n, 24 
conjunct 8.136, 137, 141, 143-146, 
149; 13.20; 19.54n, 60n 
disjunct 8.127 


concessive [cont] 
meaning 8.9, 97n, 127n; 13.24; 14.14; 
15.29, 43, 54n, 60; 19.59 
siti 56 
preposition 97,3 
subordinator8.145; 13.20 — ' 
see also: as, conditional-concessi ve, if, that, 


though, when. while, whilst ; 
conclude 6.313; Q0 ~) 8.137, 143; 
15.18 
conclusion, in 8.137; 19.56 . 
conclusive -> verbs (semantic 
classification) 
concord 
gender 6.24; 10.6-8, 48-50; 11.8; 
16.39; 17.1) - 12,13 
grammatical 10.3536, 40-41, 45, 48; 
17.10 
notional 10.35— 36, 39-42, 45 i 
number 2.49, 57; 3.2, 52; 5.25, 108, 
111;6.5,9, 11, 22, 24; 10.6-8, 
34-43, 44, 46, 48-50; 11.8; 15.8, 
16; 16.39; 17.2, 68n, 90; 18.46 
j 46 
object-complement 10. 
person 3.52; 6.6, 22, 24; 10.6-8, 34, 
44,48; 11.8, 15n; 16.39 , 
plural 5.73n, 76, 77, 78, 91n; 7.23, 25; i 
10.6, 34-43, 48n, 50; 13.46, 66, 103; 
7.41 
rosodic 18.19 
P anie restrictionson 10.51 , 
singular 5.75, 91n; 6.38n, 46; 736; 
10.6, 34-43; 13.60; 17.9, 11,90; 
18.46 
subject- complement 10.46, 48 
subject-object 10.48 
subject- verb 3,52, 59, 62, 65; 6.12, 
22; 10.34-45, 47-50; 13.45-46, 
49n, 71n, 95; 17.9 
usage problems 5.22n, 125; 6.5; 8.39n; 
10.35-36, 41-46, 48-50; 13.66 
see also: determiner, proximity 
concreteness 2.43, 3.69; 5.3, 7,9, 17, 58, 
75; 7.73; 9.553 10.18, 513; 15.8, 9, 
13n; 16.26, 55; 17.39, 45, 51 -52, 
54; 18.50; I.11n, 32, 33, 34, 35, 38, 


62 
concurrent(ly) 19.36 
condemn 16.50 
condescend to 16.38 
condition (on ^ (that)) 15.34 
condition 
direct 15.33 
hypothetical 3.30n; 14.10n, 18n; 
15.35-36 


condition [cont] 
indirect 15.33, 35, 38 
negative 9.7, 59; 13.30; 15.35n 


open 14.19n, 23n, 24, 25n; 15.35 -38 
see also; future 


conditional 
adverbial 8.7, 13 
clause/sentence 3.46, 61: 4.9, 42, 43, 
45, 52n, 57, 64; 6.60; 7.29; 8.127, 
132, 145; 10.57, 61; 11.15n, 41; 
13.30; 14.4, 13, 20, 22-25, 27; 15.6, 
11, 20, 27, 32, 33-38, 39, 73; 17.34; 
18.24 
meaning 8.9; 9.32; 10.61; 11.29n, 43, 
53; 13.25, 37n, 83n; 14.40; 15.27, 
28, 29, 44, 46n, 52, 60; 17.4 
rhetorical 15.37 
see also: if, verb phrase 
conditional-concessive clause 
alternative 13.28n, 94; 14.13, 18-20, 
22, 24n, 41 
universal 15.8n, 41, 42 
conducive question 8.97n; 11.6-8, 12, 
16 
confer (about/on) 9.60 
confess 16.31, 39, 44, 46, 60; (~ to) 
16.28n : 
confetti 5.100n 
confide 16.31 
confident 16.71 
confidentially 8.124 
confine to 16.7, 57 
confirm 16.31, 35 
conflated — article 
conform to 16.28 
conformity (in ~ with) 9.11, 63 
congratulate on 16.57 
congratulations 5.77 
congratulations 11.54 
conjecture (verb) 16.31 
‘conjoin(t) 2.10; 13.49 
equivalence of 11.21; 13,93, 96 
see also: coordination, either, not 
conjunct 2.10n, 15, 60; 7.49, 51, 54, 65; 
8.24, 78n, 122n, 126, 127, 134- 147, 
148-153; 9.1, 57, 65, 66; 10.9, 64; 
11.14, 15n, 18n; 12.5, 62; 13.3; 
14.13, 39n; 15.17, 18, 21n, 23, 32; 
18.5-6; 19.18, 38, 53-54; IIL.17 
conjunction vs. 7.51; 8.146; 13.6-8, 
10-13, 16, 18-19; 15.44n;- 
19.58 
cooccurrence 8.144 
correlative use 8.145; 15,39 
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criteria for 7.49; 8.134-135, 143 
negative 10.58n 
position of 8,15, 17, 23. 144, 147; 
10.17: 18.5 6 
semantics of 8.136-142 
syntax of 8.134~135, 147 
see also: additive, antithetic. appositive, 
concessive, contrastive, coordinate, 
discourse, enumerative, equati ve, 
inferential, listing, reformulatory, 
reinforcing, replacive, result, so, 
summative, time, transitional 
conjunction 1.18; 2.34, 41; 4.15n; 6.5; 
7.51, 54; 8.9, 53; 9. In, 2-4, 10; 
12.5, 44; 13 passim; 14 passim; 
15,59n; [8.10; L11.22 
coordinating — coordinator 
ellipsis 13.16-17, 79 
process of 2.46 
subordinating — subordinator 
see also: adjunct, adverb, conjunct, 
coordination, correlative, exclusive, 
preposition, time 
connection (in ~ with) 9.11 
connective devices 19.1968 
connectivity — asyndetic, covert, 
discourse, ellipsis, logical, prosody, 
punctuation, rhematic, sentence, 
Stress, text, theme, time 
connotation 13.22 
conscious 7.39; (~ of) 7.39; 16.69; 
(~ that) 7.39 
consent to 16.28, 38 
consequence (as a ~) 8.137; (in ~) 8.137; 
(in ~ of) 9.11 
consequence (meaning) 8.140n; 13.23, 
35; 15.45; 19.8 
consequently 8,137, 143n, 145 
consider 10.12n; 15.19, 54; 16.31, 35, 39, 
44, 46, 50; (~ as) 16.47 
considered (style) — formal 
considering (conjunction) (~ (that)) 
14.12 
(preposition) 9.3, 8, 57 
consist of 10.14n 
consonants 3.7, 8, 44; 5.11, 81; 7.79; 
1.17, 72; I11.4n 
conspire 16.38n 
constantly 8.65, 77 
constituent 
clause -> subordinate clause 
immediate/multiple/unitary 2.4—8; 
8.1 
obligatory 2.13, 18, 26, 30, 32, 33; 
10.4; 12.34; 16.69 
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constituent [cont] 
structure 2.310, 48n; 6.20; 13.2, 16, 
32, 65; 14.2-4, 37-41 
see also : coordinate 
constrain 16.50 
consul-general 1.18n, 31n 
contact (noun) 1.56; (in ~ with) 9.11 
(verb) 1.56 
contemporaneous(ly) 19.36 
contemporary 19.36 
contend 16.31 
content 16.78: (~ with) 16.69 
content disjunct 7.28; 8.94, 100, 102n, 
123, 124, 125n, 127-133, 149; 
9.63; 10.66; 15.20-21, 23, 47, 53, 
57 
contents 5.77 
context, in 9.66 
context 2.32~33, 52, 58; 3.12n; 6.40; 
8.117; 11.3, 45; 16.14; 19.1, 3-4, 
15, 48 
see also: linguistic, situational 
Continent, the 1.8 
continents names (classified) 
contingency 
adverbial 8.2, 7, 49, 59, 86, 87, 92, 
103, 132; 9.55; 15.30 
meaning 15.30— 32, 34, 46; 17.54n 


see also: causative, concessive, conditional, 


if, purpose, reason, result, when, where 
contingent (up)on 16.69 
contingent adjective clause 7.29 
continual frequency — continuous 
frequency. 
continually 4.26n; 8.65 f 
continuative — coordination, relative 
clause 
. continue 16.38, 39, 40; (to ~) 15.18 
continuing 15.18 ^ . 
continuing — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
continuous . 
aspect > progressive 
frequency 8.64, 65, 67 
continuously 8.65 
continuum — varieties of English 
contour — intonation 
contra- 1.25 . 
contraction — auxiliary, negative, 
phonological, prefix, pronoun, -s 
contrariwise 8.137 
contrary (on the ~) 8.137, 144; 9.66n; 
13.32; (~ to) 9.10, 66n; (to the ~) 
9.66n 


contrast (by ~) 8.137; 15.43; (by way 
of ~) 8.137; (in ~) 8.137; 15.43 
contrast 
clause 15.32, 43 
meaning 13.24, 37n; 15.31; 18.12, 16, 
17n;19.17, 34 
see also : binary 
contrastive 
conjunct 8.136, 737, 141; 19.56 
sce also : focus, stress, where, while, whilst, 
you 
contribute to 16,28 
contrive 16.38 
convenient 16.80; (~ ly) 8.127 
conventions in this book — asterisk, 
bracketing, italics, parentheses, 
small capitals 
converse (noun) 19.52; (~ ly) 8.137; 
19.52 
converseness 9.19, 32n; 15.27n; 18.31 
conversion 2.38n; 1.3, 12, 15, 18, 30, 42, 
43-56 
adjective/noun 7.13, 24n; 12.55n; 
17.51; 1.48 
adjective/verb I.50 
direction of 1.44 
formal modification in 1.56 
full L45 
minor types 1.52 
noun/adjective 7. 14n; L.51 
noun/verb L.11, 49 
partial 7. 13n; 1.45 
phrasal 5.123; 17.111, 122n; 18.41; 
1.17, 52, 59 
pronoun/noun 6.20n 
secondary 2.32n; 4.28; 5.5, 6, 7, 
62—64, 75; 10.4; 11.46; 53-55 
verb/noun 17.51; 1.47 
see also: adjective, count, intransitive, 
manner, monotransitive, noncount, 
prefix, pronoun, word class, 
word-formation 
convey 16.31 
convict of 16.57 
convince 9.2; 15.54; 16.59; (~ of) 9.2; 
16.57, 59 
cooccurrence — adverbial 
co-op 1.12 
coordinate 
adjective phrases 13.49, 79 
adjectives 7.7, 22, 24; 8.31n; 13.20, 
79, 99, 100, 102; 17.58; 1.51n; 
III.8 
adjuncts 8.46, 74 


coordinate [cont] 
adverb phrases 13.80 
adverbials 8.11, 120; 13.20, 50- 51, 
82 
adverbs 13.80, 100, 101, 102; 111.8 
antecedents 6.22 
articles 13.71n, 95n 
clause constituents 13.12— 13, 18, 
20-21, 34, 43-49, 91-93 
clauses 8.15, 30, 36, 94n, 140; 10.7, 7n 
41; 11.18n, 29n, 53n; 12.36, 68; 
13.16- 17, 18, 20-21, 34, 48, 50-51, 
52, 53, 57, 58, 59, 64, 89, 90-95, 
103n, 104; 14.2, 29; 15.21n, 26, 43, 
57; 17.9; 18.5; 19.11, 81; I11.6- 7, 
15,22 
comparatives 7.85 
compounds 1.59, 70; III.4 
conjuncts 8.144n 
determiners 13.71, 100 
finite vs. nonfinite clauses 13.50-51 
genitives 13.72 
genitives and possessive pronouns 
13.74 
imperative and statement 11.29n 
: imperative clauses 13.52n 
interrogative words 13.84 
masculine and feminine 6.9 
modifiers 13.70 
nominal expressions 13.75—76 
nonfinite clauses 13.50—51 
noun phrase constituents 13.64-76 
noun phrases 5.12n, 38; 6.5, 22; 
7.11n; 8.40; 10.34n, 35, 37-41; 
12.45n, 54, 56, 68; 13.39, 49, 56-63, 
64, 73-74, 94, 102; 15.41; 17.44, 71, 
120; 111.8 
noun and adjective 7.14n; 13.68n 
nouns 5.50; 9.42; 13.67, 102; L.51n 
numerals 13.71, 102 
participle and adjective 3.76 
phrases 11.18n; 13.35, 104 
possessive pronouns 13.73 
postdeterminer and adjective 13.71n 
postmodifiers 13.69; 17.61; I.51n 
predicates 13.12, 35, 37, 48, 52, 53n, 
55; 18.5; 1.7, 8 
predications 2.51, 52n; 12.68; 13.21, 
34, 35, 47-48, 53, 55; 18.5; 111.7, 8 
prefixes I.20n; III.5n 
premodifiers 70.38; 13.68; 17.114, 
119; 111.8 
prepositional adverbs [3.101 
prepositional complements 13.69 


> 
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coordinate [cont] 
prepositional and non-prepositional 
construction 17.17 
prepositional phrase and adjective 
9.1n: 10.11 
prepositional phrases 9.50n; 13.39, 57,. 
69, 87, 84; 111.8 
prepositions 9.9, 55n; 13.81, 101 
pronouns 6.5, 22; 10.44, 50 
proper names 12.18n 
question and statement 19.62 
questions 19.59 
reflexive and phrase 6.27 
relative pronouns 13.84 
sentences -> sentence (connectivity) 
subjects 6.9; 10.21, 35, 37-4 1, 44, 50; 
13.34, 61 
subordinate clauses 13.14-15, 18, 35n, 
50-51; 14.37-41;15.4n; 19.59 
subordinators 13.83 
verb phrases 13.21, 78 
verbless clauses 13.50 
verbs 3.69; 4.15; 13.78, 98 
word-components 8.134; 13.85; 
IIL.5n 
words 13.75 
see also: parallelism 
coordinating conjunction coordinator 
coordination 2.70, 11, 44; 8.138; 9.52; 
10.5; 11.21; 12.1-5, 43, 44, 45n, 61, 
68, 69; 13 passim; 14.1—4; 16.13; 
17.23, 44, 65, 112; 19.7, 18, 57-60, 
66;111.6-8, 12 
abbreviations for 13.104 
adverbial scope and 13.54-55 
ambiguity in 13.16, 50, 55, 65, 67, 69, 
70, 75, 79; 17.61 
appended 13.43, 90, 94; 17.80 
complex 13.43, 56n, 90-93, 96-97 
conjunctions and 13.1011, 18 
continuative 13.101 
correlative — correlative (construction) 
expressive 13.98- 102 
gradience 13.5-6, 18-19, 103 
idiomatic 13.98- 102 
ill-assorted 13.87-89 
intensifying use of 13.100 
interpolated 13.29, 54n, 78, 90, 92n, 
95-97, 103; I11.19 
iterative 13.78, 701; 16.3 
levels of 13.58 
mixed 13.38, 82 
multiple 13.16- 17, 18, 58 
number and 13.66 
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coordination [cont] 
parenthetical {3.96n 
premodification and 17.105, 121 
pseudo- 8.30; 73.98 -99; 1.18n 
quasì- 9.4; 10.40; 12.69; 13.19, 103; 
14.15n; 15.64n, 68 
semantic features of 13.3-4, 47-49 
sequence in 13.8-.9, 18, 22- 23, 60, 
73-14, 86 
simple 13.4389, 96; 19.57 
syntactic features of 13.6 17, 96 
vs, subordination 2.60; 13.2 - 4, 
18-19; 14.1 -4, 40; 19.57 - 60, 66 
see also: apposition, asyndetic, 
combinatory, ellipsis, noun phrase, 
polysyndetic, segregatory, space, 
syndetic, time adverbial 
coordinative-> apposition 
coordinator 2.10, 41, 60; 7.52; 8.119, 
138, 144, 146; 12.18; 13 passim; 
14.2, 37-41; 15.44n, 47, 60; 17.23, 
61, 114; IIL.6-8, 10, 12, 13, 18 
central 13.5, 18-19, 36-37; 17.65; 
19.58-59 
frequency of 19.58 
quasi-— coordination (quasi-) 
semi- 13.19, 103 
uses of 13.22-32 
see also : but, conjunction, gapping, 
subordinator 
cop->copula 
cope with 16.5 
copula 2.16n; 3.32, 46n, 47n; 8.42; 
10.10n, 16, 20; 16.2/, 79; 17.26 
current/resulting 3.66; 16.21 -23 
ellipsis 15.71 
copular 
clause/sentence 2.22; 3.66; 5.37, 42; 
` 7.20, 29; 9.45; 10.8; 15.62; 16.17, 
20, 21-24, 46n, 47, 55, 64; 17.15, 
65 
verb 2.16, 18, 22; 3.68, 74, 76, 77, 78; 
6.25n; 7.3-4, 10, 11n, 14; 8.28, 33, 
42, 82, 84; 9.1n, 47, 48, 50n; 10.2, 
11, 16, 18, 21, 26; 15.55n, 71, 74; 
16.4n, 21 - 24; 17.122n; 18.22; 1.54 
verb, semantic function of 16.23 
see also: intransitive, phrasal verb, 
prepositional verb 
* copulative verb — copular verb 
cor- 1.6 
cordially 8.90 
(^ yours) 8.91n 
core common core, grammar 


coreference 3.70; 4.13; 5.5, 30, 36; 6.9, 
15, 17, 19, 21, 22n, 23, 24, 25, 27n, 
30, 31, 32: 8.133n; 10.7, 48; 11.8; 
12.4n, 5,8 13, 19, 2413.52 53; 
15.27n; 16.39, 79; 17.65, 66n, 77, 
121; 18.52, 59; 19.44 
see also: pro-forms, pronoun, substitution 
corpora 5.93 
corps 5.99 
corpus(es) 5.93 
corpus — Brown, Lancaster--Oslo/ 
Bergen, London -Lund, Survey of 
English Usage 
correction — self-correction 
corrective (clause function) 13.29; 18.12, 
14,15 
correctly 8.127 
correctness notions 1.17 
correlative 
construction 5.50; 7.82n, 86; 8.116n, 
119, 120, 140, 144; 9.1n; 10.7, 39n, 
41; 12.17; 13.5, 20, 33-42, 61,71, 
88, 103; 14.13, 17, 39n; 15.2, 6, 
8n, 30, 39, 41-43, 49, 50, 51, 
63-75; 17.77n; 18.24, 41, 42, 57; 
11.20 
coordinator vs. subordinator 13.42n 
multiple 13.39 
noncorrelative vs. 18.57 
restrictions on 13.3941 
see also: comma, comparative, conjunct, 
pronoun, proportional, punctuation, 
subordinator, through 
correspondences, systematic 2.20-23; 
13.21, 44; 17.51-52 
correspondingly 8.137 
corrigendum 5.95 
"cos 12.31, 51n; L74n; 11127 
cosec 1.74 
cost (verb) 2.21n; 3.17 
could 3.4n, 21, 39, 40; 4.30, 50, 51, 52, 
53, 59-64, 65n; 8.103, 112; 11.5n, 
13; 14.20, 23, 26; 15.36, 48; 18.16; 
(not ~ n't) 3.39; 10.68; 14.36n; 
{~ st) 3.4n 
see also: can 
counsel (verb) 3.8; 16.63 
Counsellor 10.53 
count (as) 16.22n, 47; (~ on) 16.39; 
(7 on...t0)16.5In 
count 
conversion to noncount 1.53 
noun 4.4, 7, 35; 5.2-9, 11, 14, 17, 
21-25, 36, 39, 42, 49n, 50, 52, 58, 


count [cont] 
75, 91n; 6.50, 52, 54, 55; 7.13, 14n, 
63, 78; 10.38, 42, 62; 12.15, 55n; 
13.68; 15.41, 69-70, 71, 73; 17.47, 
54; 1.32, 34, 35, 47 
pronoun 6.41, 45, 49, 53; 12.18n 
see also: noncount 
counter- ].25 
counterfactual 3.42n, 52; 4.65; 15.35n 
see also : condition (hypothetical), factual 
counties—- names (classified) 
counting IT. 10 
countries -> names (classified) 
couple (noun) 10.36n 
course (in the ~ of) 8.52 
course, of 9.5n; 11.4n; 12.51; 19,56 
(concessive conjunct) 8.137, 141; 
19.53n 
(resultive conjunct) 8.137, 140 
(subjunct) 8.100 
"course 12.51 
court 5.44 
court martial 5.102 
courtesy subjunct 8.90—97; 17.97 
cover (verb) 16.26 
Covert vs. overt 5.12n, 104; 6.1; 7.14; 
10.34n 
connectivity 12.5; 13.1; 19.3-5, 11, 
I5, 21 
see also: ellipsis, semantic (implication), 
syndetic 
crab 5.77 
craft 5.9] 
crave for 16.41 
crazy 16.76 
creative language 1.3 
creativity 2.40; I.12n, 15 
credentials 5.77 
creep 3.15 
creole 1.27, 35, 38 
crept 3.15 
criminal (adjective) 7.13, 37 
(noun) 7.13 
crisis 5.97 
criteria(s) 5.98n; 10.34n 
criterion 5.98 
crochet 3.8n 
crooked 7.19 
crop (~ N short) 16.45; (~ up) 16.19n 
cross (verb) 9.31; 10.27; (— over) 9.31; 
(~ swords with) 16.8 
cross (graphic) I11.30n 
cross-references 4.8n 
crossroads 5.91 
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crown 16.46; (~ as) 16.47 
crucial 16.72 
crudely 8.124 
cruel 7.81n 
cry out 16.4n 
cultural dominance 13.86 
-culture 1.66 
cunningly 8.127 
curious 16.72, 79; (~ dy) 8.127, 131 
currency symbols 6.69 
current 
attribute 10.8, 20; 11.15n; 12.20; 
16.21 -23; 1,54 
relevance 4,18, 20 
see also: copula, result, verbs (semantic 
classification) 
curriculum 5.95 
curtail 7.85n 
customarily 8.65 
customs 5.77 
cut (verb) 3.17; 16.26; (~ down on) 16.29; 
(~ N short) 16.17; (~ up) 16.12 ' 


D 


-d (inflection) 1.18 
'd 3.23, 33, 39, 40, 45n; 4.57 
daily 7.9; 8.64 
damn (a ~) 10.62; (~ sight) 7.89 
dances > names (classified) 
dangling participle — unattached 
dare (to) (marginal modal) 3.40, 41, 42; 
4.66; 10.61n, 68n; 11.13 
(lexical) 3.42; 10.68n; 11.13; 16.50 
(~ d) 3.42n; 10.68n; (not/ ~ n't) 3.42; 
10.67; (~ say) 3.42n; 10.61n; 15.54 
dash 17.68n; III.3, 7, 11, 16, 20, 26, 28n 
en vs. em ITl.5n, 28n 
data 5.91, 98n; 10.34n 
dates 1.23; IH.28n 
see also : numeral, tables 
dative case 6.4 
see also: recipient 
datums 5.91 
days (. .. —-)15.29 
days — names (classified), time 
de- 1.2, 17, 22 
dead (amplifier) 7.56n 
de-adjectival L31 
noun 7.43; 17.51; 1.36, 37, 48 
verb 1.50 
see also: affixation 
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deal (noun) 5.25; (a good|great ~} 5.25; 
6,53; 7.69, 89; 8.98, 105, 115; 10.61n 
(verb) 3.15; ( 0 3.15; (~ with) 16.14, 
8 


dear (adjective) 7.8 
(adverb) 7.8; (~ ly) 7.8 
Dear 10.53n 
debate (noun{verb) 1.56 
deceive 16.26 
decide 3.59; 9.2; 16.31, 32, 35: (~ on) 
9.2; 16.28, 38, 39 
decidedly 8.127, 128n ; (most ~) 8.131n 
decision 3.59 ; 17.36 
declarative 2.46; 3.32n 
clause/sentence 2.14, 27, 46, 56n, 57; 
3.32n; 4.50; 5.37n; 8.43, 97, 103, 
109, 120n, 147; 10.2, 5, 6n, 7n, 17, 
57,61n; 11.2, 13, 24, 37; 12.46; 
13.22, 28, 30; 15.3-4, 7, 54; 18.10; 
111.23 
ellipsis in 12.46, 47-48 
negative/positive 8.97, 103, 109; 12.60 
question 11.2, 5n, /2, 14n, 19n; 12.47, 
49n 
see also : verbs (semantic classification) 
declare 16.31, 44, 46, 50, 60 
decline 1.85n; 16.38 
decree (noun) 3.59 
(verb) 16.32 
decreolization 1.35 
deduce 16.31 
"deed (= indeed) 2.51n 
Deejay 1.75 
deem 16.31, 44, 46; (~ as) 16.47 
deep (adjective) 7.8, 66, 88 
(adverb) 7.8; (~ /y) 7.8, 56; 8.105, 107 
deepfreeze 3.16; 16.45n 
deer 5.87 
(vs. venison) 5.87n 
default (in ~ of) 9.12n 
defence (in ~ of) 9.02 
deferred — preposition 
define 16.26; (~ as) 16.47 
defined — apposition 
defining > apposition, mutually 
defining/exclusive, restrictive 
definite 7.33 
definite description 5.70 
definitely (disjunct) 8.127 
(subjunct) 8.100, 101, 103 
definiteness 4.45; 5.11, 26-27, 41, 90, 
121n, 126; 6.1, 21, 40, 45; 7.22; 
8.40, 61n, 129; 9.21; 11.36; 12.10; 
18.31, 52: 


definiteness [cont] f 
see also: article, determiner, frequency, 


noun phrase, past, pro-forms, pronoun 
defy 16.50 
degree 2.57; 6.41n; 8.106, 126; 9.64; 
11.32; 13.100; 14.13; 15.63 - 75 
adverb 6.53; 8.48n; 10.66; 12.10; 
13.102; 15.2 
adverbial 6.50n; 8.2, 9, 15, 17. 19, 
104; 10.60; 18.41, 42 . 
see also; absolute, amplifier, comparative, 
diminisher, gradability, intensifying, 
measure, positive, prefix, superlative, 
that 
deictic item — deixis 
deign 16.38 
deixis 4.1 in, 17; 6.42n, 43; 8.10n; 9.40; 
14.30, 32; 19.44 
deletion — ellipsis 
deliberately 8.93 
delight ( ~ fully) 8.127; (~ in) 16.38, 39 
delighted 16.18; (~ about) 16.69; (~ at) 
9.63; 16.69; (~ to) 15.54; (~ with) 
16.69 
demand (verb) 14.25n; 16.32, 38 
demean oneself 6.25 
demi- 1.28 
demo 1.74 
demonstrate 14.25n; 16.31, 35, 37n 
demonstrations 4.7 
demonstrative 
phonology and 1.18 
pronoun 3.38; 4.1 1n; 5.124n; 6.11, 13, 
20, 40—44, 45; 12.10, 19; 14.30, 35; 
15.57; V7.15n 
see also: determiner 
denial > negation 
denominal 1.3, 31 
adjective 7.37, 42, 45; 17.102, 114, 
(18; 1.22, 25-30, 37, 38-39, 51 
noun 17.51 ;1.32-33, 37 
verb 1.22, 30, 46, 49, 71 
see also: affixation 
denotation — unique 
deny 16.31, 39, 57; (~ to) 16.57 
deontic 4.49n 
depend 16.35; (~ ent (up)on) 16.69; 
(~ on) 16.35; 
(~ on... to) 16.51n 
dependent clause > subordinate clause 
depress (~ ed) 16.71, 78; {~ ed with) 
16.69; (^ ing) 16.72 
deprive (of) 16.7, 8, 57; (~ N of) 16.8 
deputy- 1.29 


t 


derivation 2.36, 37; 3.8n, 12n; 5.105; 
6.64; 1.3, II.4 
direction of I.11n 
zero— conversion 
see also: adjective (participial), adverb, 
affixation, compound, inflection, prefix, 
suffixation 
derogatory 
meaning 4.26n; 13.98 
word 1.76n 
see also: pejorative 
describe 16.26; (~ as) 16.47 
description definite description, 
structural ` 
descriptive — genitive, name 
descriptor 5.60, 69; 17.89; 111.29 
position of 5.68n 
deserve 16.39 
desideratum 5.95 
designation (in apposition) 17.74, 79 
desirable 3.59 
desire 16.26, 32, 41; (~ d) 7.21 
despise 16.26 
despite 8.86; 9.7, 56; 15.39n 
destination 
intended 9.7, 45 
preposition 4.34; 9.7, 16-17, 23, 30, 
32, 43 
prepositional adverb 9.66 
destined (be ~ to) 4.66 
detail (verb) 16.63 
detect 4.30 
determination 17.36 
determination 2.30, 33; 6.20, 39n, 42 
determinative 2.27, 29, 31; 5.10-25; 6.2, 
3; 13, 23, 29, 30, 36, 38, 54, 63; 7.45; 
12,56; 13.72-76; 15.12n, 69-71, 
73; 17.2, 24, 52, 94, 96, 110, 113 
see also: genitive 
determine 16.31, 32; (— d) 16.79 
determiner 2.29, 30, 34, 35n, 41; 5.1, 2, 
10-14, 61, 63, 64, 72, 91n; 6.1, 11, 
13, 20, 30, 45—46, 48, 49—51, 54, 55, 
Són, 57, 58, 59, 65; 7.2, 13, 14, 25n, 
63, 64, 90; 8.52; 9.12, 49n, 58; 
10.34, 42, 53, 59, 60, 62; 12.16, 17; 
13.39, 60, 67; 15.12, 14; 16.8, 76; 
17.16, 23n, 27, 47, 61, 117, 120; 
19.44-45, 49, 76 
assertive/nonassertive 5.14 
central 5.10—14, 121; 7.45; 15.7; 
17.2 
complex 5.25 
concord 10.35n 
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determiner [cont] 
cooccurrence 5.122n 
definite 2.30; 5.11, 22n; 6.50n; 7.23, 
24, 62, 84, 86; 12.10; 17.7, 38, 
88-89, 91 
demonstrative 4.1 1n; 5.14, 16; 6.40, 
42, 44, 86; 9.12; 17.46 
ellipsis 5.42n; 10.5n, 20n; 12.50n, 52; 
13.66-67, 75; 17.88-89, 91 
indefinite 2.30; 5.11; 6.30n; 17.5, 7, 96 
interrogative 5.14; 6.36~39; 15.8 
negative 3.34n; 5.14; 6.45, 62 
possessive 5.14, 16, 23n; 7.24, 86; 17.14 
quantitative 5.14, 16; 8.71; 13.76 
relative 5.14; 17.13, 24 
repeated 10.39n; 13.100 
universal 2.30; 5.14; 6.45, 47; 18.45n 
zero 17.96 
see also: coordinate, partition, 
postdeterminer, predeterminer, wh- 
detest 16,39 
develop from . . . into 16.17 
deverbal I.3, 31 
adjective 7.21; 16.72; 17.114; I.21n, 
30, 40 
noun 8.106n; 9.38; 10.25, 30; 15.14n; 
17.41, 51 -54; 1.22, 27, 34—35, 46, 
47,61-63 
see also: affixation 
devoid of 9.10 
di- 1.28 
diachronic vs. synchronic 1.3, 5, 8, 13, 
44,71 
diaeresis I1I.4n 
diagnosis 5.97 
dial (verb) 3.8 
dialect 1.9-10, 20-27, 22-27, 32; 3.30n, 
43n; 6.27n; 7.56n; 8.16, 29, 50n, 
97n, 107n, 116n;9.7n; 10.3n, 58n; 
11.8; 15.5n; 16.39, 66; 17.78n; 
18.59 
randomly distributed 1.39 
see also: American, British, mid-Atlantic, 
regional 
dialogue 11.51; 12.43, 65n 
see also: ellipsis 
diamonds 5.77 
diaries 11.47 
dice 5.91 
dictionary 1.70n 
dictionary — vocabulary 
did 3.16, 36; 11.8n; (~ n't) 3.36; (~ st) 
3.4n 
die (noun) 5.91 
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73.2 

3 OK 

4 the Philippines 

5 the south of France 

6 the Regal Cinema 

7 OX 

8 the Museum of Art 

9 OK 

O Belgium is smaller than the 


OMIM 
Oo oni an 


Netherlands. 

the Mississippi ... the Nile 
the National Gallery 

the Park Hotel in Hudson 
Road 

OK 

The Rocky Mountains are in 
North America. 

OK 

the United States 

the west of Ireland 

OK 

The Panama Canal joins 
the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Pacific Ocean. 


UNIT 74 
74.1 


that house 
these postcards 
those birds 

this seat 

These plates 


74.2 


O «O OOo -J Qv un KW h2 


Is that your umbrella? 

Is this your book? 

Are those your books? 

Is that your bicycle/bike? 
Are these your keys? 

Are those your keys? 

Is this your watch? 

Are those your glasses? 
Are these your gloves? 


74.3 


2 
3 
4 
5 


6 this is 
7 Thats 
8 that's 


that’s 
This is 
That's 
that 


UNIT 75 


75.1 


2 
3 
4 


| don't need one 

l'm going to get one 

| dont have one / | haven't 
got one 


5 
6 


l've just had one 
theres one in Mill Road 


752 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


a new one 
a better one 
an old one 

a big one 

a different one 


75.3 


2 


3 


4 


Which ones? 

The green ones. 

Which one? 

The one with a/the red door. 
Which ones? 

The ones on the top shelf. 
Which one? 

The black one. 

Which one? 

The one on the wall. 

Which one? 

The tall one with long hair. 
Which ones? 

The yellow ones. 

Which one? 

The one with a/the 
moustache and glasses. 
Which ones? 

The ones | took at the party 
last week. 
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Oo 00 - ON Un B&R W NO 


c 


some 
some 
any ... any 


some 


some questions 

any pictures 

any foreign languages 
some friends 

some milk 

any batteries 

some fresh air 

some cheese 

any help 


76.3 


3 
4 


5 
6 
7 


| have some / l've got some 
| don't have any / | haven't 
got any / | haven't any 

| didn't buy any 

| bought some 

| didn't drink any 


some ... any 


= 


76.4 


CONSO ee) SS) (ony Wal JS COMIS 


something 

anything 

anything 
Somebody/Someone 
anything 
anybody/anyone 
something 

anything 
anybody/anyone 


UNIT 77 
77.1 


2 
E 


Á 
6 


There are no shops near here. 
Carla has no free time. / Carla 
has got no free time. 

Theres no light in this room. 
There isn't any milk in the 
fridge. 

There aren't any buses today. 
Tom doesn't have any 
brothers or sisters. / Tom 
hasn't got any brothers or 
Sisters. 


77.2 

2 any 8 no 

3 any 9 any 

4 no 10 no 

5 any 11 None 

6 no 12 any 

7 any 

77.3 

2 nomoney 

3 any questions 

4 no friends 

5 no difference 

6 any furniture 

7 noidea 

8 any heating 

9 noqueue 

77.4 

Example answers: 

2 initis: 4 None. 

3 Two cups. 5 None. 

UNIT 78 

78.1 

2 ThereS nobody in the office. 

3 | have nothing to do. / I've 
got nothing to do. 

4 ThereS nothing on TV. 

5 There was no-one at home. 

6 We found nothing. 
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die [cont] 
(verb) 3.7, 10; 4.27; 16.19, 21n; (~ of) 
9.49n; 16.15 
differ(ence) from 16.69n 
different 16.69n, 74; (~ ly than) 16.74n; 
(be ~) 13.46; (~ from) 16.69; 
1831n; (~ than) 15.660; 16.74; 
(~ ta) 16.09n 
differentiation > nonequivalence 
comparison 
difficult 6.59; 16.80; (~ ly) 1.41n 
dig (verb) 3.18 
digs (noun) 5.77 
digress 16.19 
dim 7.88 
dimension 
meaning 7.46n; 17.114; 19.34; L.41 
types 9.7, 15-17, 25-26, 29, 32, 34; 
19.34 
see also: area, line, point, surface, volume 
diminish 7.85n 
diminisher subjunct 8.9, 104, 111—114, 
115, 117n; I1.21 
diminution adverbial— diminisher 
diminutive L77 
dint (by ~ of) 9.11, 12n; (for ^ of) 9.12n 
direct (adjective) 7.8 
(adverb) 7.8 
(verb) 16.63 
direct -— agency, anaphora, condition, 
indirect, object, question, reason 
direct speech 14.2835; 15.54n; 16.31; 
18.20n, 23; 1.10, 14n, 21 
free 14.28, 35;.19.43 
punctuation of 14.29 
direction 
adjunct 8.39 —48, 50, 149; 15.22 
_ adverb 7.10, 46; 1.41 
adverbial 8.3, 10; 15.31; 16.3 
ambiguity with position 8.43 
meaning 2.18; 17.19; 19.34 
prepositional 9.19, 32; 10.10n; 16.48 
see also : derivation, path, predication, 
verbs (semantic classification) 
directive 2.46, 57, 58; 3.48, 52; 4.63; 
8.50; 11.2, 3, 4, 10, 16, 17, 24-30, 
24, 40, 41n, 42, 53n; 13.25; 14.29; 
16.30n, 31; 18.10; 19.47n, 62 
elliptical 11.30n 
indirect 3.59n; 14.33; 16.32, 59-60, 
63 


vs. statement 11.25n 
with Jet 11.26—28 
with/without subject 11.24~25 


directive [cont] 
see also: adverbial, command, do, 
imperative, negative, positive, question, 
verbless 
directly (adverb) 7.8 
(conjunction) 14.12; 15.25, 29 
dis- 1.14, 15 
(negative vs, privative) 1.21 -22 
disugree 4.29 
disagreement — response 
disappoint (~ ed) 16.71, 78; (^ ed with) 
16.69; (~ ing) 16.72; (~ ingly) 
8.127 
disastrous 16.72 
discern 16.31 
disclose 16.31, 35 
discontinuous 
construction 8.22n, 33, 35, 63n, 1 18n; 
10.12; 15.75; 16.68; 17.44, 62, 64; 
18.39 
scope 10.65 
see also : apposition, noun phrase, pronoun, 
subject 
discount (verb) 1.56 
discourage 16.39 
discourse 
analysis 1.13 
conjunct 8.136, 137, 142 
connectivity 10.57, 58n; 12.5-9; 
17.45; 19 passim; 11.16 
field of 1.19, 28, 36, 37; 17.124 
function 11 passim 
reference 19.46-51 
strategies 19.18, 56 
see also: balance, chain, clause, initial, 
initiator, noun phrase, sentence, step, the 
discover 4.271; 8.138n; 16.31, 35, 37n, 53, 
54 . 
discreteness 1.27 
see also: gradience 
discuss 16,26, 35 
disdain 16,38 
diseases — names 
disgusted 16.78; (~ at) 9.63; 16.69; 
{~ with) 16.69 
disinclination 17.36 
disjunct 2.15, 60; 7.27n, 56n, 57, 58, 65; 
8.24, 85, 86, 88, 100n, 112, 117n, 
120, 121-133, 134, 135n, 147, 
148-153; 9.1, 48, 57, 58; 10.9, 52, 
64; 1 1.18n; 12.62; 15.53; 18.5-6; 
19.53; HI.18 
clausal 13.18n; 14.21n; 15.2, 17, 20, 
23, 49; TLS 


« 


disjunct [cont] 
criteria for 7.49; 8.121 
negative 10.58n 
personal 8.129 
Position of 3.27; 8.15, 17, 149, 
150-152; 15,20; 18.5-6 
subject-oriented 8.94n, 95 
syntax of 8.130. 133 
see also: concessive, consequence, content, 
contingency, factive, formulaic, 
frequency, if, inferential, manner, 
metalinguistic comment, modality, 
outcome, process, purpose, reaction, 
reason, respect, result, speech-related, 
style, truth judgment, value judgment 
disjunction 10.41; 13.31; 15.41 
dislike (verb) 4.29; 6.25; 8.107; 16.39 
dislocation (right vs. left) 17.78; 18.58n 
dismayed with 16.69 
dismissal formulae 11.54 
disparagement 5.63n; 6.21; 1.33, 37, 
39n, 67, 72 
dispose (~ d) 16.79 
dissatisfied 16.78 
distance 
adverbial 8.3, 39, 42, 47; 10.66; 19,34 
general/specific 8.39 
expressions 6.17; 10.26 
distant from 16.69 
distant reference — near 
distinct from 16.69 
distressed 16.71; (~ with) 16.69 
distributive 5.18; 6.51; 9.7; 10.37n, 47; 
13.61 
disturb (~ ed) 16.71; (~ ingly) 8.127 
disyllabic forms 7.81; 1.19 
See also: adjective 
ditransitive construction/verb 2.16, 21, 
32; 10.2-4, 7, 12n; 14.33n; 16.20, 36 
38, 42, 55-63, 64-67, 84; 18.32, 38 
see also: complementation 
dive(d) 3.16 
divided — focus, usage 
DIY 17.112; 1.75 
DJI75 
do (auxiliary) 2.29, 34, 45, 49-57; 3.21, 
24, 25, 26, 30, 31, 36—37; 10.55, 
68n; 11.1, 5-9, 13, 15, 17, 30n; 
12.10, 27-26, 49, 60—62; 18.16 
(lexical or main) 2.29, 34, 44n; 3.38; 
10.30; 11.15n; 12.10, 21—26; 16.26, 
57; 18.43 i 
directive use 2.57; 3.37n; 11.30; 
18.55-56 i 


, 
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do [cont] 

forms of 3.4n, 5n, 9, 16, 30, 36, 38; 
12.23, 26; 18.49n 

pro-form use 2.44; 3.38; 4.4, 33; 
12.9-10, 21-26; 15.15; 16.66n; 
18.27, 29 

-periphrasis- » do (-support) 

"support 2.49, 81, 56n; 3.34, 35, 37, 
40n, 43n, 44, 47, 48, 49, 51n, 52, 
59n; 4.55; 11.30n; 12.40, 60-61; 
18.16, 56n 

transitive vs. intransitive 12.21 -23, 
25, 26 

(~ away with) 16.9, 14, 29, 39; (be 
~ne for) 16.14; (do ~) 3.37n; (~ es) 
3.16, 23, 36; 18.49n; 11.9; (~ es it) 
(predicate) 10.15n; (~ esn's) 3.36; 
(~ for) 16.57; (~ it) 12.10, 24-26; 
(~ne) 3.16, 36, 38n; (~ nor) 3.37; 
(~n't) 3.36, 37; 11.28-30; (~ n't 
be) 3.37n; (~ so) 2.51; 12.10, 12, 20, 
21, 23-26; 19.45; (so ~ ing) 12.23n; 
(~ st) 3.4n; (~ th) 3.4n; 

(^ that) 12.10, 24-26; (to so ~) 
12.23n; (will ~) 8.100; (~ without) 
16.6 

Doctor 10.53; 17.91 

doer— agent 

does do 

dogged 7.19 

-dom 1.32 

don't — do 

dormant affix J.13n 

dot — period, suspension 

double (predeterminer) 5.15, 18 

double — genitive, marking, negative, 

preposition 

doubt (verb) 5.6n; 16.26, 31, 35 

(~ but) 16.31n; (no ~)8.127n; 15.54; 

(~ ful (as to)) 16.73; (~ less) 8.127; 
19.53n 

dove (past tense, dive) 3.16 

down (adverb) 7.46. 66; 8.41 

(particle) 16.2 

(preposition) 7.70; 9.7, 26-27, 32; 

19.32n 

(prepositional adverb) 9.66; 13.101 

(~ with) 11.42 

downhill 8.41 
downright 7.56 


: downstairs 7.1 1n, 67, 70; 8.4 
downstream 8.41 : 


downtoner 
adjective 7.33, 45, 87; 17.114 
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downtoner [cont] 


adverbial 7.56, 62, 87; 8.104, 107n, 
111-114; 10.62n, 66; 11.21 
position of 8.114 
syntax of 8.113 
downward(s) 8.41 
downwind 8.41 
dozen 5.89 
Dr 17.91; 111.28 
dragoman 5.84n 
drank 3.19 
draw 3.165 (~ n) 3.16; ( out) 16.12; 
(~ up) 16.26n 
dread (verb) 16.38, 39, 40; (~ ful) 16.72 
dream 3.15; 16.31; (~ ed[t) 3.15 
dregs 5.77 
dress (oneself) 6.25 
dress — names (classified) 
drew 3.16 
drink (verb) 3.19; 4.27 ; 16.19; (~ up) 
8.108; 16.12 
drive 3.16; 16.19, 44, 48, 50; (~ n) 3.16 
drop (verb) 4.27; 16.19 
drove 3.16 
drown (be ^ ed) 3.68 
drunk (verb) 3.19; (~ with), 16.69 
drunken (adjective) 3.19; 749 
ges 04, 106 
ender 5.104, 
araber 5.16, 73n; 6.11, 50, 61; 13.39 
see also: noun 
duck (noun) 5.87 
due 15.59n; 16.79; (~ s) 5.77 
due to 9.10; 14.14; 15.46n, 59n; 16.69; 
(be ~) 3.47; 4.66 
dug 3.18 
dull 7.44n 
dummy — auxiliary, it (prop), theme 
du(o)- 1.28n . 
duration 
adjunct 8.51-54, 57, 63, 68, 73, 74, 16, 
77,81; 16.48; 17.53 
adverbial 4.5n, 13, 20, 39; 7.67; 8.4, 
11; 9.42; 15.26, 27; 16.24n 
aspectual 3.13n; 4.7, 25-26, 38 
limited 4.25, 38 
preposition 9.7, 36-39, 42 
subjunct 8.98, 108, 115 
syllabic II.2 f 
see also: nonprogressive, progressive, 
verbs (semantic classification) 
during 8.52, 59n, 61; 9.7, 34, 36; 11.14n 
dvandva—> coordinate (compounds) 
dwarfs/dwarves 5,83 


` dwell 3.6, 13; ( ed) 3.6n, 13; 


(~ (up) on) 16.28 

dwelt 3.6n, 13 

dye (verb) 3.7, 93 (~ N pink) 16.45 

dynamic — adjective, have, noun, 
dynamic verb meaning 

dynamic verb meaning 2.43; 3.35, 48, 
66, 76, 77; 4.4, 6, 7, 14, 15, 22, 25, 
27, 28, 29n, 30, 31, 32, 33-35, 45, 
47: 8.42; 9.16, 42; 10.14n, 18, 20, 
55n; 11.24; 12.25-26; 13.23, 78; 
14.22n; 15.22, 31, 50, 60n; 16.39, 
44; 17.95, 101; 18.51n; 1.47 

dynamism —> communicative 


E 


E (= end position)— final 
-e 
addition 3.7, 9 
loss 3.7, 9; 1.17 sas 
mute 3.9, 10n; 5.81; 7. 
each (determiner) 5.14, 18;6.45, 49, 51; 
.. 8.52; 9.41, 58; 10.37n, 43 
(pronoun) 6.13, 20, 45, 48, 49, 50, 51; 
9,58; 12.10, 17; 13.61 
after auxiliary 3.28; 18.40n 
pro-form use 12.10, 17 
(~ and every) 13.71; (~ other) 6.13, 
31; 13.46, 60 
eager 7.39, 81n; 12.65; 16.71, 79 
earlier 7.66, 83; 8.55, 77; 19.36, 47n; 
(~ on) 8.55n 
early 7.9, 83; 8.55, 71 
earn(ed) 3.13. ' 
pronunciation with j-th 3.13n 
earnings 5.71 
earth 5 29n: (on) 6.39n; 7.64; 8.100; 
11.14n; 18.59n 
ease, with 8.103n 
easily 8.103n 
east(ward(s)) 7.46n; 8.41; 9.66 
easy 10.15n; 16.80 
eat(en) 3.16; 4.27; 10.51n; 16.26 
-eau nouns 5.99 
echo (verb) 3.9 
echo utterance 11.33-37 
see also: exclamation, explicatory, 
question, recapitulatory, wh- 
economic(a/) 1.39n 
economy of expression 17. 123; 19.60n 


-ed (denomina!) 1.30, 38; 111.4 
participle 3.2, 3-4, 6-20, 32, 33, 35, 
36, 38, 40, 49, 53, 54, 55, 56, 64, 76, 
77; 4.67; 7.15-19, 47, 58n, 81; 
8.127n, 131n; 9.3, 17, 50n; 13.98n; 
16.69; 1.12, 24, 65, 69 
participle clause 3.2; 4.67; 8.59n, 61n, 
125; 13.50; 14.6-7, 18, 19; 15.25, 
30, 31n, 34, 39, 53, 56, 58-62; 
16.14n, 20, 49, 54; 17.29, 33-35; 
18.29, 45 
premodifying 17.100—103 
with/without subject 14.6 
see also: adjective 
-ed, vs. -ed; 3.4, 6, 11-20 
edge 5.120 
Edited American English 1.24 
editing 17.80 
see also: claim, mistake, nuance, reference, 
well 
editorial we— we 
educated use of English 1.7, 20n, 22, 27, 
28, 30, 34, 36, 37; 5.57n; III.1 
-ee (adjective base ending) 7.79 
(suffix) 1.34 
-ee(d) spelling in verbs 3.9 
EEC1.75 
ever 111.27 
-eer 1.33 
eerily 8.131 
effect — cause 
effected — result (object) 
e.g. 8.137; 17.73, 86; 1.75; TIL.11 
egg on 16.2n 
eh? 11.11, 55 
either (adverb) 10.60 
(determiner) 5.13, 14, 16, 73n; 6.61; 
10.42, 60; 13.5 
(pronoun) 6.13, 45, 48, 59-61, 62; 
10.42, 60; 12.10, 17 
(subjunct) 8.116 
multiple conjoins with 13.39-41; 
15.41n 
pro-form use 3.26; 10.57n; 12.10, 17 
(~ one or the other) 10.60; (~ .. . or) 
10.41, 44; 13.5, 33-34, 35, 39-4], 
68n, 71; 15.6n, 41 
eke out 16.2n, 12 
elbow (verb) 16.48 
elder 7.76; 10.51n 
eldest 7.76 
elect (verb) 16.46, 50; (~ as) 16.47 
electric(al) 1.39n 
electrocute 1.76 
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element —> adverbial, clause, 
comparative, complement, object, 
pushdown, subject, verb, wh- 
elffelves 5.83 
elicitation experiment 1.42; 3.42n, 43n, 
48n 
eligible 16.79 
elision 3.45n; 1.33, 37, 41; 1.10 
elk 5.87 
ellipsis 5.97 
ellipsis 2.52; 3.43, 44; 6.5, 17; 8.152; 
12.1—-7, 10, 16n, 18, 20n, 21, 26, 27, 
29, 31-70; 19.48, 67; I1].26n 
anaphoric 5.31; 12.7, 42-43, 44, 45, 
55n, 67 
cataphoric 5.32n; 12.7, 42-43, 44, 45, 
54n, 55n, 67; 13.81 
classification of 12.41 -44 
coordination and 12.45n, 55, 68; 
13.44-49, 55, 90; I11.5n 
criteria for 12.32-38 
dialogue use 11.51; 18.11n 
final 12.44, 45, 46, 54, 56, 57, 59, 62, 
68, 69 
formal type 12.41, 44, 45 
functional type 12.41, 43, 44, 53-70 
general 7.55; 12.38, 43, 44, 45n, 
53-65, 68; 13.51n, 53n, 56, 95 
indeterminfcy 12.32, 38n 
initial 12.44:46, 52, 57, 66, 68, 69 
limits of 13.45-46 
medial 12.23, 44, 48n, 50n, 52, 58, 62, 
64; 13.12,53n, 92-93 
quasi- 5.124; 6.29; 12.38, 40, 54n, 60, 
62; 13.64 i 
sentence connectivity and 19.33, 
44-45, 60n 
situational 12.38, 42, 44, 46-51, 54n, 
63n 
special 12.43, 44, 66-70 
standard 12.8, 38, 40n, 60, 68 
Strict 12.38, 39, 68 
structural 12.38, 42, 44, 52, 59n 
textual 7.24; 12.42-43, 44, 45 
virtual 12.18, 40, 54n 
weak 7.24; 12.38, 46, 65; 17.90 
without speaker-change 11.52 
see also : adjective, adverb phrase, ! 
adverbial, apposition, article, auxiliary, 
clause, comparison, complement, 
conjunction, copular, declarative, 
determiner, directive, exclamative, 
head, imperative, infinitive, initial, 
interrogative, it, modification, name, 
nonfinite, noun, noun phrase, object, 
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ellipsis [cont] 
operator, postmodification, predicate, 
predication, premodification, 
preposition, prepositional phrase, 
pro-forms, pronoun, question, 
recoverability, relative clause, response, 
sentence, stress, subject, subordinate 
clause, subordinator, substitution, dere, 
verb, we, wh- 
else (concessive/inferential conjunct) 
8.137, 144, 146; 13.28, 30 
(postmodifier) 6.37n, 47 ; 7.69; 17.57 
(something ^) 8.138ni C~ where) 8.41; 
19.33 
eM (= end-medial position) medial 
em- 1.30 
"em 6.14n 
em dash — dash 
embarrass (~ ed) 16.78; (~ing) 16.72 
embedded clause -+ subordinate clause 
embedding , 
clause 2.9; 10.1n; 12.1; 14.5; 
17.61—64, 112 
multiple 2.8-9, 52n; 14.37~41 
phrase 2.8; 5.121; 6.24n; 8.118n; 13.2 
see also: genitive, self-embedding 
embrace 6.31 
Emcee 1.75 
emotive 
adjective 5.64; 7.32n; 16.70-72, 78; 
17.114 
force 3.25; 9.63; 10.21n; 14.25; 15.54; 
111.2, 23 
see also : emphasis, verbs (semantic 
classification) 
emphasis 3.39n, 72; 4.55; 5.16; 6.42n; 
7.89; 8.91, 95, 109n, 144; 10.6, 7, 
17, 48, 69; 11.8, 15n, 25, 30n, 52n; 
12.19n, 28n, 30, 60; 13.5n, 42, 71, 
101; 14.37; 15.28n, 40, 41, 70, 73; 
18 passim; 19.23n, 34n, 65, 96; 
11.10, 21; 11.25 
emotive 18.16, 55-57 
see also; exclamation, negation, operator, 
positive, pronoun, reflexive, stress 
emphasizer 
adjective 7.33- 34, 45, 87; 17.114 
adverbial 8.8, 20; 18.55, 56n 
cooccurrence restrictions 8. 101 
position of 8.102 
subjunct 8.96, 99— 103, 126n 
syntax of 8.102 
empty 7.88n; (~ of) 16.69 
_ empty— auxiliary (dummy), it (prop), 
theme 


en- 1.30 
-en 7.37; 1.42, 50 
(plural) 5.74, 85 
participle —» -ed participle 
en dash — dash 
enable 16.50 
enablement —> verbs (semantic 
classification) 
enchanted with 16.69 
enclitic 2.48; 3.23; 10.55-70; 11.7-11, 
22; 13.42n; 15.36 
postposed 5,123 
see also : not, n't 
enclose 4.26n 
encounter -> verbs (semantic 
classification) 
encourage 16.50 
end (noun) 5.120 
(verb) 16.26 
(no ~ (of )) 10.62; (~ up) 16.21, 22 
end-focus 5.117; 8.22, 44, 47, 92; 13.81n; 
14.37; 16.4, 7n, 14, 56; 17.44; 
18.3-4, 11-21, 26, 29, 31-32, 36n, 
42, 37-40, 42, 50; 19.12; I.15 
end position — final position 
see also : initial, medial 
end-weight 5.117; 8.23, 66, 150, 153; 
13.86; 14.39; 16.7n, 56n; 17.44; 
18.9, 32, 37, 40, 43 
endeavour (verb) 16.38 
ending — verbs (semantic classification) 
endocentric — headed construction 
endorsing items 13.5, 33-42, 64, 68; 
14.13; 18.12n; 19.7 
English 
additional language 1.3 
Basic 1.10 
contemporary change in 1.11, 19n, 40; 
4.28n; 6.12n; 8.61n; 9.36; 14.12n, 
24n, 26; 17.108 
first language 1.3 
for Specific Purposes 1.10 
foreign language 1.3-6, 7, 10, 15, 27, 
32, 34, 36, 38; 5.9; I.12n, 14n 
functional load of 1.1-2 
geographical spread of 1.1-2 
importance of 1.1~5, 9- I1 
international/intranational 1.3, 9, 41 
learning 1.32 
national 1.9-10 
native 1.3-4, 7, 10, 35 
neutral 1.3133 
nonnative1.3,7 — 
Nuclear 1.10 


English [cont] 
quality of 1.2 
school models of 1.7 
second language 1.3, 6, 7, 10, 27, 
34-35, 36, 38, 41 
speakers of 1.1-2, 4 
standards of 1,11 
teaching of 1,4. 5, 6, 10, 27, 34, 38 
see also: American, British, 
communicative, creative, dialect, 
Edited, educated, network, 
nonstandard, regional, standard, variety 
English(-muan]-woman) 5.57n 
enjoin 16,32, 63 f 
enjoy 6.25n; 8.107; 16.26, 39 
enlarge 7.85n; ((~ up)on) 16.28 
enormously 8.105 
enough (adverb) 2.28 ; 6.53; 7.22, 50, 60, 
97:8,98, 111, 113-115, 127,131; 
10.62n; 15.73; 16.75n 
(determiner) 5.13, 14, 17n, 22n; 15.73 
(pronoun) 6.13, 57; 12.10, 17; 15.73 
(^ ofa...) 15.73n 
enquire 16.35; (~ of) 16.61 
ensuing 19.37 
ensure 16.31, 32 
-eni 1.14 
enter 16.19 
entire 7.33, 35n; 8.106; (~ ly) 7.56; 
8.105-107 
entitle 16.50 
entrails 5.77 
entreat 16.32, 63 
enumerative conjunct 8.136, 737—138, 
143, 144n, 148 
envelop(e) I.56 . 
envisage 16.39 
envy (for) 16.56, 57 
epistemic— modality, possibility 
epistolary formulae 8.91n; 111.11 
equal (verb) 7.85n; 10.14 
equality — equivalence comparison 
equally (conjunct) 8.137, 138 
(subjunct) 8.116, 119 
equative conjunct 8.136, /37— 138; 19.52 
equative verb — copular verb 
equip 3.8n; 16.50 i 
equivalence 
comparison 15.63, 71, 72, 75 
in apposition 17.74, 75-80 
see also: conjoin(t), functional equivalence, 
nonequivalence 
-er (adjective base ending) 7.81 
(agential) 1.11, 16n, 31n, 34, 62, 63, 71 
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-er [cont] 
(comparative) 7.2, 74-86; 13.100; ^ 
15.63- 75 i 
(denominal) 1.33 
(deverbal) 1.32n, 33 
(familiar) 1.33, 77 
er -- hut 
erlebie Rede. > indirect specch (free) 
-eroo L770 
erratum 5.95 
error — performance error, punctuation 
aers 1,77 
ery 1.32 
-es plurals 5,97 
escape (verb) 16.39, 40 
-ese 5.88; 1.37 
Eskimo(s) 5.88 
ESP 1.75 
especially 5.17n; 8.116; 17.73, 87 
Esq 17,91n 
-esque 1.39 
-ess 5.105; 1.33 
essential 16.72, 82; (~ ly) 8.127, 130n 
-est 3.4n; 7.2, 74- 86 
establish 16.31, 35 
esteem 16.46; (~ as) 16.47 
estimate (verb) 8.108n; 16.31 
-et L.28n 
et al 13.104n 
ei cetera 13.104 
et seg(q) 13.104n 
etc 10.37n; 13.104; IIT.28 
-eth 3.4n 
ethnic nouns > names (classified: peoples) 
-ette 5.105; 1.19, 33, 77 
etymology 5.82; 1.2, 3, 71; 11.4 
popular 1.13 
-eu nouns 5.99 
euphemism 7.38n 
Euro- 1.66, 76n 
Eurovision 1.76 
evaluative — adjective, how, noun, verbs 
(semantic classification: general 
evaluation) 
even 8.116, 117, 119; 13.42; 15,30; 19.55: 
(but ~) 10.4Ins(~ if) 8145: 
14.13-14, 18-19, 24n; (not ~) 
8.120n; 10.570; (~ so) 19,56; 
(~ when) 14.14n 
see also: if, now, though 
even—> stress 
event (at all ~ s) 8.137; (in any ^-)8.137; 
(in the ~ of) 15.34n; (in the ~ that) 
14.12, 14n; 15.32, 34, 35, 38n 
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event — completion, past, progressive, 
verbs (semantic classification: 
momentary, transitional) 
eventive 
object 3.35; 10.30, 32, 33; 18.38, 43 
subject 7.30; 8.51; 10.10, 25, 33; 16.24 
see also: noun, verbs (semantic 
classification: event) 
eventually (adjunct) 8.46, 55, 72 
(conjunct) 8.137; 19.38 
ever (intensifier) 6.39n; 7.64, 90; 8.60, 
69, 112; 11.14n; 15.9n, 29; 16.70 
(time adjunct) 2.54; 4.13n; 7.70; 
10.60; 11.13 
(time subjunct) 8.98, 117n 
(Jor ~) 7.70n; (hardly ~) 8.98; 
(not... ~) 8.70; (yours ~)8.91n 
vs. -ever 15.9n 
see also: never, since 
-ever 5.14; 11.14n; 15.8, 9, 42 
every 5.12, 14, 18; 6.13, 45, 47, 49, 51; 
8.52, 64; 9.40, 41, 58; 10.37n, 43, 
65; 17.5; 18.45n 
(^ one) 6.51 
see also : each 
every- 5.12; 6.45-47, 49, 51; (~ body) 
6.9, 12, 45-47, 49; 10.43, 50; 
(~ one) 6.9, 45-47, 49; 10.43, 50; 
(~ thing) 6.45-47, 49, 50n; 9.58; 
17.15; (~ where) 8.41 
evident 16.72; (~ ly) 8.127, 128 
ex- 1.17, 27; HLA 
-ex nouns 5.96 
exact 7.35 i 
exactly (disjunct) 8.126 
(subjunct) 8.116, 118n, 120n; 15.50 
exaggerate 7.85n 
exam 1.12,74 
examine 16.26 
example, for 8.137; 17.73, 86; 19.55; 
HLH 
exceed 7.85n 
except 9.4n; 12.51n 
(conjunction) 6.5; 14.12; 15.34n, 44 
(preposition) 6.5, 27; 9.7, 58 
(~ for) 6.27; 9.10, 58-59; 15.44n; 
(~ that) 9.3n; 14.12; 15.34, 44; 16.28n 
excepting (conjunction) (~ (that)) 14.12; 
15.44 
(preposition) 9.8, 58 
exception (with the ~ of 9.11, 58 
exception 
clause 15.34, 44 
preposition 9.7~8, 58; 15.15; 18.39 


` excess comparison 15.63, 72-75 


excessive(ly) 15.73 
exchange (in) 9.66; (in ~ for) 9.11 
exclaim 16.31, 35n 
exclamation 2.46, 57, 58; 4.13; 5.37; 
7.88n; 8.106; 11.2, 8, 11, 41, 54; 
14.25n, 35; 18.16, 27n, 55-56; 
19.18 
echo 11.33, 37; 14.33n 
indirect 14.33; 16.35n 
mark 11.22; I11.1, 3, 14, 20, 23 
point — exclamation (mark) 
see also : verbless 
exclamative 2.46; 11.2, 10, 31-32, 37; 
111.23-24 
ellipsis 11.32 
see also : exclamatory 
exclamatory 
clause/sentence 4.7; 6.34n, 52n; 7.30; 
8.97; 10.17; 14.20; 15.3, 4, 7; 16.35n. 
phrase 6.55n; 11.53 
question 11.8, 22-23; 11.18 
the 5.37n 
see also : exclamative, how, tag, what 
excluding (preposition) 9.8, 58 
exclusive (~ ly) 8.116; (~ of) 9.10 
exclusive 
vs. inclusive conjunction III.8n 
plural 17.109 
subjunct 8.116 
see also: mutually defining, or, we 
excuse (verb) 16.57; (^ for) 16.57; 
(~ me) 10.53; 11.34n 
exemplification (apposition) 17.74, 86 
exhort 16.63 
existential sentence 3.47; 10.34n; 11.40, 
44;15.15; 17.15, 50; 78.44- 54 
bare 10.2n; 15.14; 18.47, 49 
frequency 18.50 
have- 9.55; 16.44, 54; 18.51- 53 
infinitive with 18.48, 53-54 ] 
relative with 18.48, 53 
space adjunct and 18.50 
. there 2.59; 3.29, 47; 6.43n; 10.34n; 
12.47; 16.83n; 17.31; 18.23, 32n, 
44-50 
verbless 18.54 
verbs in 18.49 
see also: nominal clause, there, verbs 
(semantic classification) i 
exocentric — headed construction j : 
exocentric compound — bahuvrihi ; 
expect 12.28; 14.36; 15.54; 16.26, 31, 
41n, 50 


expectation 10.61; 11.8 
new vs, old 11.7 
positive/negative/ncutral 11.8; 14.23 
expecting — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
expense (at the ~ of) 9.11,12n 
experiencer 10.21n, 23n, 30; 16.71, 73 
explain 16.26, 31, 35, 37n, 60; (~ to) 
16.57 i 
explanation (clause function) 13.23n, 27 
expletive 8.21; 11.54; 18.13, 55, 59n; 
I.16n, 76n 
it 10.26n; — it (prop) 
explicatory echo 11,33, 36 
explicit — apposition (marker) 
explicitness 1.29; 2.58; 7.82n, 85, 86; 
8.10n, 52; 9.66; 12.4; 15.64n, 71n; 
17.8, 10, 13, 21, 24, 30, 33, 37, 52, 
61, 104, 107—108, 117, 120, 121, 123 
see also; apposition, postmodification 
explode 4,27 
express (verb) 16.35 
expression — diminisher 
expressive — coordination, repetition 
extensibility 2.7- 10 
extensive — copular verb 
extent (to some ~) 8.105, 111, 114-115; 
10.60; 11.4n; (to what ~) 8.25n, 
110n; 11.15n 
extent -> measure (phrase) 
external -» causer, modality, negation 
extra- 1.26n, 29 
extralinguistic factors 4,11-12; 
5.27-29; 6.15, 40, 43; 12.6-7, 12, 
46; 15.38, 68n; 17.66, 80; 18.9n 
see also: situational context 
extraordinary 16.72 
extraposition 18.33-36 
clausal 3.70; 6.17; 7.28n; 8.128; 
12.47; 15.4, 6-7, 10, 12; 16.28, 30, 
35, 37, 41, 45, 46, 60n, 70, 72, 73, . 
79;18.33-36, 44n 
of object 3.70; 15.7; 16.34n; 18.35 
of subject 2.59; 14.39; 15.4, 6, 7, 10, 
12; 16.18n, 34, 38n, 59, 60, 72, 73, 
76, 80, 82, 83; 18.33-36, 44n 
phrasal 18.33n 
see also: -ing participle clause, if 
extreme 7.33, 34; 8.106; (~ 1y) 7.56; 
8.106, 109n ‘ 
extrinsic — modality 
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Jace (in (the) ~ of) 9.113; (~ up to) 16.9, 
29 
fact 9.2; 17.26; (in —)9.5n; 12.30; 
(the ~ (that)) 14.14 
factive disjunct 8.129 
factual 3.52; 15.49-50 
see also: condition (open), counterfactual, 
verbs (semantic classification) 
factuality orientation 19.15 
factually 8.127 
fail 6.59; 16.38; (~ 10) 3.49 
failing (preposition) 9.8 
faint 7.38 
fair 7.82; 8.100n; (in all ~ ness) 8.125 
fairly 7.56; 8.100— 102 
faithfully, yours 8.91n 
Jall (verb) 3.16; 16.2n, 19, 21; (~ back) 
16.19n; (~ down) 16.21; (~ en) 
3.16; (~ off) 16.19n; (~ out) 16.3, 
19n; (~ through) 16.19n 
falling tone 8.135; 11.5n, 7n, 8, 10, 12, 
14, 20, 22, 23, 28n, 36, 37; 14.36n, 
37; 15.54n; 17.86; 18.18; 19.9, 26-27, 
63, 65; 11.12, 13, 15n, 18n; 111.23 
fall-plus-rise tone 10.65; 18.8n; 
18.17-18, 59n; 19.65; 1015 
fall-rise tone 4.53; 8.112, 143n; 10.52, 
65; 11.25; 14.37; 18.16, 18; 
19.26-27; 11.14, 15n 
familiar with 16.69 
familiar— informal, -s 
familiarity marker I.74n, 77 
family — names (classified) 
fancy 16.31, 39 
Jar (adjective) 7.75, 82, 83, 88 
(adjunct) 7.83; 8.41, 48; 10.61n 
(subjunct) 7.90; 8.63n, 105; 10.62 
(~ and away) 7.90; (as ~ as) 9.11, 17; 
14.12; (by ~) 7.90; 8.105; 15.19; 
(~ from) 18.31n; (how ~) 8.3, 48, 
110n; 10.13; 11.15n; (so ~} 8.62, 
72; 19.36; (so ~ as) 15.19 
see also: fartherlest, furtherjest 
farewells 11.54 
farther 7.75, 83; 8.48 
farthest 7.75, 83; 8.48n 
fascinate 16.26; (~ d) 16.78 
-fashion 7.46; L4in 
fast (adjective) 7.82; I.41 
(adverb) 7.6, 83 
(amplifier) 7.56n 
(o er... than) 15.52n 
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fated 16.79 
Father 10.53 
Jathom 16,35 
faux pas 5.99 A 
favour (noun) (in ~) 9.66; (in ~ of) 9.11 
(verb) 8.107 
FBIMT5 
Jear (for ~ (that) 3.613; 15.48; (~) 
15.54 
feasible 15.25 
fed 3.18; 16.31; (~ up) 16.4n 
feeble 7.33 
feed (verb) 3.18; 6.25; 10.51n 
feel 3.15, 76; 4.29 -30; 6.25n; 7.9; 10.23; 
14,30; 16.21, 22, 24n, 26, 31, 50, 52, 
53, 54 
(~ as if) 14.36; (~) 15.54; (~ like) 
16.24n; (~ oneself) 6.25 
feet 5.84 
Jell (past tense, fall) 3.16 
(present tense, fell) 16.19n 
felt 3.15 
female (gender) 1.26; 5.56, 57n, 
104-106, 109-111; 6.1, 8-10, 13, 
14; 10.50; 1.33n 
feminine 
gender — female 
suffix 1.33 
usage 5.66n; 11.30, 32; 19.65; 1.76n 
see also: coordinate 
feminism 6.10 
festivals—> names (classified) 
fever 5.49n 
few (determiner) 2.54n; 6.44n, 59; 10.59; 
12.39 
(postdeterminer) 5.23-24; 10.66; 
13.71n; 15.9 d 
(pronoun) 2.54n; 6.48, 62; 12.10, 17; 
` 12.39 
predicative use 5.23n : 
pro-form use 12.10, 17 
{a ~) 5.23, 38n; 6.48, 53, 57, 62; 
10.35n, 59, 61n; (~ and far between) 
8.48; 13.71n; (~ er) 5.24; 6.48, 53; 
10.66; 12.10, 17; (^ est) 5.24; 6.48, 
53;12.10, 17; (too ~) 6.57 
see also; less, least 
Jf 13.104n 
fictional narrative -- present (fictional) 
. field > discourse (field of) 
fifth 6.64 
fight (verb) 3.18; (~ with) 9.53 
figurative — metaphorical 
figuratively 8.124 


figure (verb) 14.36; (~ out) 16.12 
fill (out) 16.26n ; (~ up) 4.27 
final 19,38 
final position 
in clause 6.38 39; 7.29; 8.15n, 21, 22, 
23, 26, 35-38, 43, 44, 47, 49, 51, 55, 
56, 60, 63, 65, 66, 73, 77n, 78n, 
84 87,90 92,95, 97, 98, 101 n, 102, 
105, 108, 109, 11 1n, 114, 119, 124, 
144, 150-152; 10.9, 16, 17, 63, 64; 
12.30n; 13.61n, 91; 14.9; 15.49n; 
18.5, 11; 19.65n; 111.8, 17-18, 20 
in sentence 4.24; 8.143n; 10.5253; 
11.25; 13.4n, 8-9, 18, 55, 103; 
14,13, 16n, 29, 37-41; 15.20 -23, 
25, 28n, 29, 37, 41, 43, 47, 49, 
53-56, 57n, 59-62, 75; 18.59n 
see also: but, ellipsis, initial, medial, so 
finally (adjunct) 8.55, 72 
(conjunct) 8.137; 19.37, 38, 56 
(and ~) 8.144 
find (verb) 3.18; 10.4n; 16.26, 31, 44, 46, 
50, 53, 54, 57; (~ for) 16.57; (~ out) 
16.4, 12, 35; (~ out about) 9.60; 
16.35; (~ strange) 16.45 
fine (adjective) 7.8; (~ r) 7.85 
(adverb) 7.8; (~ ly) 7.8 
(verb) 16.57 
finish (verb) 4.34; 16.40; (~ up) 16.12 
finite 
clause 3.22, 25, 52; 6.5, 25n; 7.20; 
8.10n, 13, 20n, 23, 24, 30n, 53, 86, 
87, 124, 125, 130; 9.3, 4, 55; 10.6, 
34, 55, 57, 58n; 11.40; 12.59; 13.35, 
50; 14.5-9, 10-14, 18, 19, 20-41; 
15.1—3, 4-9, 18-23, 34, 41n, 42n, 
46n, 48, 53, 58, 71, 74n; 16.25, 30-35, 
50, 61, 64, 66, 73; 17.2, 9-26, 
29, 31, 33, 35, 36, 37, 44, 92-93; 
18.32, 33, 54; 19.39, 41, 60; 111.18 
verb 2.49; 3.2, 30, 32, 52, 59; 4.17n; 
11.37; 12.23, 26; 13.92n; 14.5, 15, 
20; 16.22, 77 
vs. nonfinite criteria 3.2, 30, 52 
see also : coordinate, object, 
postmodification, subordinator, verb 
phrase 
finite phrase 3.21, 52-57; 4.18n, 67; 
8.122n; 10.34; 17.28, 54; 18.16 
followed by nonfinite phrase 3.57 
simple vs. complex 3.54—55, 57 
structure 3.54-55 
finiteness scale 3.52, 56 
fire (verb) 4.27, 35; (~ away) 16.12 


firm (amplifier adjective) 7.33, 43 
firms — names (classified) 
first 
(adjunct) 8.55, 72; 19,36 
(conjunct) 8.137, 138n, 143; 19.38, 55, 
56 
(postdeterminer) 5.34, 119; 6.63 - 64; 
17.15, 32 
(~ and foremost) 8.144n; (at ~) 19.38; 
{~ ly) 8.137, 138n; 19.38; (in 
the ~ place) 8.137; (^ of all) 8.137 
first language — English 
fish (noun) 5.87 
fissile 1.9 
Sission(able) 1.9 
fit (adjective) 16.79, 81 
(verb) 3.17, 68; 10.14; 16.27, 50 
(~ ting) 3.59; 16.72 
Six N up with 16.9 
fixed phrase 3.60; 4.7n, 53; 5.34n, 51, 70, 
114; 7.6, 21, 26, 66n; 9.1n, 5n, 15n, 
19n; 10.58; 15.14; 16.52; 17.28n, 
103; 18.45n 
see also : stereotyped 
fixed stress — stress 
fixed word-order language 2.14 
flammable 1.21n 
flannels 5.76 
Slash (verb) 4.27 
flat (adjective) 7.8 
(adverb) 7.8; (~ ly) 7.8; 8.124, 125 
flatter 16.26 
fleejfled 3.15, 16; 9.31; (~ from) 9.31 
flew 3.16 
fling (verb) 3.18 
flounder (noun) 5.87 
flown 3.16 
flu 1.74 
flung 3.18 
Sly (verb) 3.16 
Sob off(on) 16.9n; (~ N off with) 16.9 
focus (verb) 3.8 
focus(es){foci 5.93 
focus 1.18, 29; 2.56, 59; 5.40, 117; 6.5, 
43n; 8.8, 56, 66, 84, 86, 87, 117; 
10.32, 59, 65; 11.8n; 12.24; 13.4n, 
22n; 14.36, 37; 15.10n, 20, 23,62; 
17.4; 18.9, 10-54; 19.34n; 1.58, 59, 
70; 11.16, 21 
concatenated 18.18 
contrastive 2.56; 5.17; 8.18, 21, 35, 
130; 12.24, 28n, 54, 56n; 16.6; 
18.21n, 22, 56; 11.9, 15 
divided 17.78;18.17,21,26,37, 38n,59 
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focus [cont] 
marked 18.11, /2, 21, 29, 37, 39; 11.15 
subsidiary 13.37 
see also; adverbial, cleft sentence, 
comparison, end focus, focusing 
subjunct, information, interrogation, 
negation, operator, theme, to 
focusing subjunct 2.56; 8.17, 25, 97n, 
100n, 102, //6 - 120, 121, 134; 9.63; 
11.7; 14.14n; 15.20, 30; 11.21 
-fold 1.28n, 41n 
Jolk(s) 5.78 
folk etymology — etymology 
follow 16.26; (as ~ 8) 17.73; 19.47; 
VIELE (the ~ ing) 19.47 
Jollowing (adjective) 7.21; 19.37 
(preposition) 9.8 
Sond 7.39; (~ of) 7.39; 16.69 
fool (around) 16.12; (~ ishly) 8.127, 128 
Joot[feet 5.84 
vs. feet 5.89n; 7.22 
Joot, on 5.51 
foot (rhythmical) 11.2 
for (conjunction) 2.60; 8.146n; 13.5, 
8-10, 12, 18-19, 103; 14.6, 17, 33n; 
15.10, 44n, 46-47; 16.36, 41, 66, 75, 
80, 82; 17.30, 31; 19.58; III.18 
(particle) 16.2 
(preposition) 2.23; 7.70; 8.9, 52, 55n, 
59, 60, 86, 133; 9.7, 9, 10, 36, 38, 42, 
43, 44, 45, 46, 53, 62; 10.19n, 47; 
16.57, 69n; 17.37 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66n 
cause 8.9, 146n; 9.44 
purpose 8.9; 9.45 
respect 8.9 
see also: certain, example, instance, long, 
sake, start, sure, thing 
Jorasmuch as 14.12 
Jorbad(e) 3.16 
forbear 3.16 
Sorbid(den) 3.16; 16.63 
force (verb) 16.50 
force > communicative, emotive, 
external causer, illocutionary, 
locutionary, privative 
Sorceps 5.76 
Jore- (locative) 1.26 
(temporal) 1.27 
Jorecast 3.17; 16.31 
forego 3.19 
foregoing, the 19,47 
foreman Y.24n 
Sorementioned 19.47n 
foremost 7.82n 
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foresee 3.16; 16.31 
foretell 3.16; 16.31 
forever 4.26n; 7.70n; 8.98; 9.36 
forewarn 16.59 
forget 3.16, 18; 8.75n, 107; 16.26, 31, 35, 
38, 39, 40 
forgive 3.16; 16.57; (~ for) 16.57 
forgo 3.19 
forgot(ten) 3.16 
form — meaning, phonological 
form/function 2.12, 24, 29 
form class— word class 
formal (vs. informal) 1.17, 23, 3/-33, 37, 
38, 41, 42; 8.21; 9.7n; 19.87; 1.16 
constructions 2.44; 3.23, 34, 59, 60, 
61, 66; 4.26n, 42, 47, 48, 49, 52, 53, 
57, 58; 5.17, 23n, 55, 64, 103; 6.3- 5, 
9, 12, 18, 19, 31, 35, 38, 39, 42, 50, 
53n, 56, 66, 69; 7.7, 22, 56n, 86; 
8.35, 52, 79, 80, 85n, 86, 90-91, 97, 
98, 103n, 140, 144; 9.6, 38n, 44, 57, 
60; 10.7n, 8, 41, 42, 43n, 45, 50, 53, 
55, 56, 58; 11.7, 8, 14, 15n, 18, 28, 
37, 41, 54; 12.11, 19, 23, 28n, 35, 
61n; 13.36, 61-63, 72n, 78, 81, 88, 
91, 94, 96; 14.12-13, 24; 15.4, 5, 8n, 
12, 34, 35n, 36, 38, 39,44, 46, 48, 
49, 50, 51, 57, 58, 59, 67, 73, 74; 
16.30, 32, 36, 42, 59, 60, 63, 70; 
17.12, 14, 17, 19, 24, 30, 91n, 96, 
122; 18.14n, 24, 48, 54; 19.18, 42, 
47, 49, 51, 60, 62, 63, 64, 65, 68n; 
1.26n, 27n, 34; IIL.5n, 11, 12, 13, 20, 
26n, 29 : 
vocabulary 4.23; 5.71; 6.25; 7.46, 83; 
8.3n, 78n, 111, 127, 137; 9.7, 8, 10, 
15n, 19, 21, 22, 32, 56, 58; 10.53; 
11.54; 13.61; 16.79; 17.73; 19.33, 
' 36-37, 47; 1.39; HI.28 
formally 8.127 i 
former 1.36; 19.36; (~ 1y) 8.55; 19.36; 
(the ~) 19.49 
formula(e[s) 5.92, 94 
formulae (punctuation of) H1.30 
see also : anger, disjunct, epistolary, 
formulaic (utterance) 
formulaic 
disjunct 8.127n; 18.17 
‘question 3.24n; 19.62 
subjunct 8.90 
subjunctive 3.58, 60; 4.53n 
utterance 2.58; 3.42n; 11.38, 54; 
12.34, 65n; 19.48; 1.7 
forsake(n) 3.16 


forsook 3.16 
forswear 3.16 
fortnightly 7.9; 8.64 
fortunate 16.72, 82, 83; (~ ly) 8.127, 128, 
130, 133n 
forum 5.95 
forward(s) 8.41; 16.2 
forward — span 
fossilization 3.62; 1.5 
fought 3.18 
found 3.18 
fractions 5.15, 18; 8.118n; 10.41n, 42; 
15.71n; IIL.4 
see also : numeral, partition 
fragmentary sentence 11.38 
*fraid 12.51n 
frame— time 
frankly (adjunct) 8.148 
(disjunct) 8.124, 125, 130, 148 
(subjunct) 8.100, 126, 148 
free (adjective) 16.45, 79, 81 
(~ from) 16.69 
free direct speech, indirect speech, 
variation 
free combination — phrasal verb, 
prepositional verb 
free morpheme 1.2n 
freedom 17.36 
freeze 3.16; 16.21; (~ N hard) 16.45 
French 1.4, 5n, 6, 8, 15; 5.99, 104; 9.7n, 
10n; 17.59-60; 1.6, 13, 14, 21, 36; 
11.4 
French fries 1.74 
frequency, with ADJ 9.41 
frequency (fundamental) II.2, 17 
frequency (statistical) 1.42; 17.115 
frequency (temporal) 
adjunct 8.5254, 64-71, 73, 74, 76, 77 
adverbial 4.4, 6, 15, 20, 23, 26; 5.18; 
8.4,11; 9.41; 15.28 
definite 8.64, 66 
disjunct 8.67n 
high 8.65, 67, 70 
imperatives and 8.77n 
indefinite 8.53, 64, 66-71 
low 8.65, 67, 70 
quantifiers and 8.71 
subjunct 3.27; 8.98, 108, 115 
universal 8.65, 67 
see also: continuous, occasion, period, 
usual i 
frequentative— verbs (semantic 
classification) 
frequently 8.65, 61-11, 77 


fridge 1.74 
Jriendlily 1.41 
friendly 7.9, 81n; (~ with) 16.69 
frighten (~ ed) 16.71, 78; (^ ed about) 
16.69; (~ ing) 16.72 
frolic (verb) 3.8 
from (particle) 16.2 
(preposition) 7.70; 8.59, 62; 9.7, 9, 10, 
15, 18, 27, 28, 32, 37, 44, 47, 61; 
16.42, 69 
(away ~) 7.70; 9.10, 15, 18; 16.2; 
(^... to) 8.62; 9.37, 39 
front (in ~) 9.19, 66; 16.2; (in ~ of) 9.11, 
19 
fronting 2.59; 8.152; 10.7n, 58-59; 
11.21; 13.92n; 15.51; 16.13, 15; 
18.19, 20-25, 58, 59n; 19.7 
see also: adverbial, myself, object, 
predication, pronoun, theme, wh- 
frosty 16.81 
froze(n) 3.16 
frozen expression — fixed phrase 
frozen style 1.33; 5.43, 50; I.36n 
-ful 5.102; 7.1; 17.102; 1.3, 15, 32, 38 
fulfilment 15.11 
full 7.35n, 88n; 8.106; (~ of) 16.69; 
(~ y) 8.105, 106 
full — apposition, conversion, verb 
full point/stop — period 
fun 7.14n; (forlin ~) 9.45n; (make ~ of ) 
16.58; (~ nily) 8.127, 131 
function ^ communicative, discourse, 
ellipsis, form, nonfinite, regulative 
function word — word (grammatical) 
functional conversion/shift conversion 
functional equivalence 2.12, 20 
functional load — English 
fundamentally 8.127, 130n; 19.56 
funds 5.77 
fungus(es)[fungi 5.93 
furious 16.78; (~ with) 16.69 
further (adverb) 7.83; 8.48 
(conjunct) 8.137, 143 
(subjunct) 8.116, 119 
(ordinal) 5.22; 7.75 
(~ more) 8.137, 143n 
furthest 7,75, 83; 8.48n 
Juss (make a ~ about/offover) 16.58; 
(~ y about) 16.73 
future, in (the) 8.59n 
future 
auxiliary 4.42, 46, 57, 65n 
frequency of expressions 4.42, 45, 47 
in the past 4.37, 48; 14.26 
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future [cont] 
past in the 4.19, 45n 
tense 4.3, 41 
time 3.30, 46, 48; 4.2 5, 37, 38, 40, 
41- 48,51, 52, 56, 57, 58, 62, 65n, 
66; 8.49, 55, 57, 63, 75, 76, 98, 103, 
112;9.35; 11.8n, 24, 46; 14.22- 23, 
26-27; 15.35, 36; 15.68; 16.30, 
46n; 18.16 
time, using present tense 4.9 
time, using past tense 4.16 
See also; past, present, tense 
-fy 1.42 


G 


-g doubling in verbs 3.8 
gainsay 3.5n 
gallows 5.9] 
games — names (classified) 
ganglion 5.98 
gapping 12.44; 13.92-93; [11.9 
garment (vs. clothing) 5.4 
-gate I.13n, 76 
gather 16.31 
gave 3.16; (~ st) 3.4n 
gaze at 9.63 
geese 5.84 
gender 5.104-111;6.8-10 
animate 5.104- 110 
classes 5.104, 105-110; 17.39, 58 
grammatical 5.104 
inanimate 5.104, 110, 111 
indeterminate 6.9; 10.50 
marked vs. unmarked 5.105; 6.10, 12; 
1.64 
mixed 17.11 
notional 5.104 
noun 5.57n, 104-111 
pronoun 1.26; 5.104; 6.1, 8-20, 13, 
14, 24, 32, 34, 41 
scale 5.109—-110, 117; 17.39 
see also. collective, common, concord, 
dual, female, genitive, male, 
nonpersonal, personal 
genera 5.93 
general, in 8.125n 
general — distance, ellipsis, noun, 
numeral, subjunct 
general evaluation — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
general knowledge — extralinguistic 
factors i 
general/particular 19.17, 22, 55 
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generalization 1.18; 2.41, 43, 61 
generally (disjunct) 8.124, 125n 
(frequency adjunct) 8.65, 67 
(^ speaking) 8.67n 
generic 
noun (phrase) reference 3.72n; 5.17, 
26, 33n, 38n, 40, 52-59, 60n; 6.21 ; 
7.22, 24, 25, 26, 39n, 7118.71 ; 
10.38, 46, 58, 61; 12.35; 14.23n; 
15.13, 34n; 17.3, 12, 19, 46, 99, 
109 
pronoun 6.21, 23; 1.65n 
sentence 10.13 
see also. article, one, we, you 
genitive 
case 5.112- 126; 6.2-4, 5, 29, 30n, 56, 
5857.13, 23; 9.54; 10.20n; 15.12; 
16.42, 53; 17.33, 36; 111.27 
communicative factors 17.45 
construction 2.29; 5.72, 115-126; 
7.86; 8.133; 9.12n; 12.54; 14.39; 
15.13-14; 17.38—-45 
descriptive 5.116, 122; 17.38, 110 
determinative 5.121, 126; 6.2-3; 10.6, 
7,48;17.38-39 
double 5.126 
embedded 5.123 
gender and 5.117 
grammatical status of 5.121— 126 
group 5.123; 13.72; 15.12, 75; 17.44, 
119;1.18n 
independent 5.124; 6.2-3, 30 
inflection 5.113-114; 6.47; 7.69; 
15.75; 17.38, 119; 111.27 
lexical factors 17.39, 43, 45 
local 5.125 
meanings of 5.63n, 112, 116; 17.46n 
modified/modifying 5.122 
multiple 17.118 
name 5.72 
noun classes and 5.118; 17.39, 42 
noun heads and 5.120 
of vs. -s 5.115; 17.38—45, 62, 109, 119 
of origin 5.116 
ordinals and 5.119 
partitive 5.64n, 716, 117; 17.40, 46 
possessive 5.112, 116, 118n; 10.20n 
post- 5.126; 6.29, 30; 17.38, 46 
premodification by 5.14n; 17.94, 109, 
110,17.118; 1.64 
pronoun 6.2-4, 29, 31, 33, 34, 36; 
16.42, 53; 17.13- 14 
relational factors 17.40 
split 17.44 


genitive [cont] 
superlatives and 5.119 
syntactic factors 17.44 
zero 5.113 - (14 
see also: apposition, attribute, coordinate, 
measure, objective, of (construction), -5, 
subjective 
gentlemen 19,65 
gents 1.74 
genus/genera 5.93 
geographical — names (classified) 
German 5.57n, 84n 
German }.2; 5.104, 123; 8.91n; 1.14, 25n 
Germanic 1.40; 11.4 
gerund 15.12n; 17.54; 1.3 
see also: «ing participle 
gerundive/gerundival clause — -ing 
clause 
gesture 11.25, 53 
get 1.24; 3.18, 49, 66; 6.25; 8.47; 10.3, 
30, 32n; 11.24; 16.2n, 21, 23, 24, 26, 
39n, 44, 48, 50, 53, 54 
(~ around to) 16.39; (~ away with) 
16.9, 12, 29; (~ by) 16.3; (~ down 
to) 16.29; (~ going) 16.17; (~ (N) 
off) 16.4n; (~ on) 16.3; (~ over) 
16.6; (^ rid of ) 16.17; (~ t0) 3.45n, 
49; (~ up) 6.25; (Ved) 3.40, 49 
see also : passive 
GH@Q1.75 
gird 3.12n 
girl-1.33n 
girt 3.12n 
give 3.16; 10.30, 32; 16.2n, 57; 18.43 
(~ in) 16.3, 4; ( 0) 3.16; (~ place to) 
16.58; (~ rise to) 16.8; (— to) 16.57; 
18.31n; (~ up) 16.4n, 39; 
(~ way to) 16.7, 58 
given (conjunction) 14.12, 14; 15.34, 35n 
(preposition) 9.3, 8 
(~ that) 14.12; 15.34, 35n 
given names (classified) 
given vs. new information 2. 56,59; 
6.43n; 8.45, 54, 116, 151:9.9: 10.6; 
12.4, 24; 13.3; 17.78, 109; 18.8—54; 
19.12, 23, 25, 34n, 60n, 66-68; 
IL.16 
semi- 18.8n 
glad 16.71, 18; (~ about) 16.69; (~ at) 
9.63; (~ of) 16.69 
glance at 9.63 
glasses 5.76 
glide|glode 3.16n 
gloss over 16.12 


glow (verb) 4.27 

go 3.9, 12, 19; 4.22; 7.15; 8.28, 30, 45, 
4719.17, 50n; 15.19; 16.2n, 19, 21, 
23, 24, 39n 


(~ across) 16.12; (~ and) 8.30; 13.98; 


(~ astray) 16.3; (~ infor) 16.39; 
(~ into) 16.5, 14; (~ on) 16.3, 40; 
(~ past) 16.12; (~ with) 16.15 
goal 
adjunct 8.3948, 86, 149 
adverbial 7.38n; 8.3 
intended 9.46 
preposition 9.7, 46 
God 11.29 
goin’ 111,27 
going (be ~ to) (semi-auxiliary) 3.40, 47; 
4.43, 44, 45n, 46, 47, 48, 66; 8.21, 
30n; 12.64; 15.48n; 18.29 
goings-on — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
gone 3.12, 19 
vs. been — been 
gonna 8.21 ; 12.48n; I.18 
good 7.9, 75, 77, 82, 83; (a ~) 6.64n; 
(^ and...) 13.99; (as ~ as) 8.111, 
114; (^ at) 16.69; (~ for) 9.36; 
(very ~) (response) 8.100 
comparison of 7.77 
see also: better, best, bit, deal, many 
goods 5.77 
googol 1.7, 14 
goose/geese 5.84, 87n 
gospel 1.13 
Sot 3.18; 8.16; 10.55n; (had ~ to) 3.45; 
(have ~ ten to) 3.45n; (~ ta) 3.45n; 
` 8.21; 12.480; (~ ten) 3.18; (~ to) 
3.45n 
See also: have 
government 16.8, 30 
graciously 8.90 
gradability 5.24; 6.53; 7.4, 85n; 8.5, 9, 
80, 99, 101, 104, 147; 10.65n; 11.8n; 
17.98; 1.21n, 36n, 37 
see also: adjective, adverb, degree, 
nongradable, noun, verb (semantic 
classification: gradable) 
gradation 3.11, 12, 19 
gradience 1.27; 2.60, 61; 3.40, 47n, 
50—51, 56, 57; 4.32, 49; 5.42n, 70; 
8.25n, 104; 9.4, 12; 10.11—16; 
12.37;13.5-6; 14.14, 29; 15.9, 44n, 
62; 16.11, 15, 58, 64-67; 17.21, 54, 
91; 18.10n; 1.3, 12n, 18, 35n, 59n 


see also: coordination, passive, word class 
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graffiti 5.100n 
-gram 1.66 
grammar 1.12- 18, 20, 23-28, 31; 2.1, 
11,37;:4.3;19.2-4, 28 
core 2.11 
information structure and 18.1, 20-59 
lexicology and 1.13, 16, 18, 42; 
2.85 38:19.22: L./, 7, 8, 12n, 14, 
18; MIS 
meanings of 1.14; 2.11 
notional 2.43 
outline of 2. [.-2 
phonology and 1.18; 2.56 
pragmatics and 1.18; 2.46n; 19.2 
school t.f4n 
semantics and 1,18; 2.46n, 56; 11.2; 
19.2: 1.12n, 31 
textual structure and 19.19, 21, 30-68 
traditional 1.14-17; 2.4; 4.17n, 42; 
6.5;9.4; 13.39-40; 15.59n, 73n; 
17.54 
see also: intonation, prescriptive, 
punctuation, rule, tone unit 
grammatical 
complexity 2.1, 44, 46; 8.13; 10. In; 
14.2, 37-41;17.16; 18.7; 19.55, 60 
see also: concord, gender, genitive, 
hierarchy, subject, word 
grammaticality ~> acceptability 
grant (verb) 16.32, 57; (~ ing (that)) 
14.12; (~ to) 16.57 
grant-in-aid 5.102 
granted (conjunct) 19.56 
(conjunction) 8.145; 14.12; 15.35n 
(preposition) 9.8 
{~ that) 8.145; 14.12; 15.35n 
-graph 1.66 
graphemics — graphology 
Braphology 1.12; 6.64-69; 18.14; 1.17, 
74, 76n 
see also: sentence 
-graphy 1.66 
grassroots 5.77 
grateful 16.71 
great 7.33, 34, 82; (~ ly) 8.105, 107 
see also: deal, many 
great- 1I.4 
Grecian 5.57n 
greedy 16.76, 79 
Greek 1.14, 16; 5.82, 97-98, 114; L6, 
14, 28; 11.4 í 
greetings 11.54; 19.44 
grew 3.16 
grieve 15.54; 16.26 
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grind (verb) 3.18 

grisly 7.9 

gross 5.90; 7.21 

ground (past tense, grind) 3.18 

grounds (on (the) ~ (s) of )9.11; 
(on the — that) 14.14n 

group — genitive 

grouse (noun) 5.87 

grow 3.16, 66n; 10.16; 16.21, 23, 24; 
(~ into) 16.22n; (~ n) 3.16; (~ up) 
4.27 : 

growl (verb) 9.46n 

guarantee (verb) 16.31 

guess (verb) 12.28; 15.54; 16.31, 35; 
19.47n 

guts 5.77 


H 


h (initial) 5.1 1n 
habitual 3.48; 4.20, 28, 57, 61; 8.52; 
11.24, 46n; 14.23n; 15.30; 17.99 
see also : past, present, progressive 
habitually 8.65, 67 
had 12.48n; 14.20; 15.36 
(past tense) 3.13, 33 
(^ da) 14.23n; (~ n't) 3.33; (~ st) 
3.4n; (~ to) 4.55n, 61n; 14.34 
see also : have 
half (adverb) 5.17n; 11.21 
(predeterminer) 5.15-16, 121; 10.42 
(pronoun) 5.7, 13, 16; 12.10, 17 
(not]-n't ~) 8.107; II.21; (the ~) 
5.17n 
half] halves 5.83 
half- I1I.4 
hamstring (verb) 3.18 
hand (noun) (at the ~ s of )9.11; (by ~) 
5.51; (on the onejother ~) 8.137, 
141; 15.32; 19.55, 56 
(verb) 16.57; (~ down) 16.12; (~ in) 
16.4; (~ to) 16.57 
handicap (verb) 3.8 
handsome 7.81n; 11.43n 
hang 3.18 
hanky 1.74n 
happen 7.36; 11.15n; 16.19, 34, 38n; 
(^ to) 3.40, 49; 4.66; 16.60n 
happily 8.127, 129 
happy 7.39; 16.71, 78; (~ about) 7.39; 
16.69; (~ that) 7.39; (~ to) 7.39; 
15.54; (~ with) 16.69 


-hard (adjective) 6.59; 7.36, 82; 16.80; 1.41 


(adverb) 7.83; 8.105 
hardly 3.42m; 6.59; 7.56; 8.98, 100, 111, 
112,114, 117; 10.64; (~...) 14.13 
as response 8.130n 
see also: ever 
has 3.13, 33; 18.49n; (~ nt) 3.33 
hast 3.4n 
hasten 4.26n; 16.38n 
hate 8.107; 16.38, 39, 40, 41 
hath 3.4n 
have (auxiliary) 2.29, 34, 49; 3.2, 21, 30, 
31, 33, 47, 54, 56; 4.28; 8.16; 12.22, 
23, 49; 15.11 
(lexical or main) 2.21n, 29, 34; 3.30, 
34-35, 68; 4.4, 27, 28, 31; 8.49; 
9.55; 10.14, 23, 30, 32n, 55; 11.5, 
15; 14.9; 15.41; 16.27, 52, 53, 54; 
17.37; 18.43; L31n 
dynamic vs. stative 10.55 
elision 3.45n 
forms of 3.4n, 5n, 13, 30, 33; IL.9 
frequency of 3.33, 34, 48n 
passive of 10.23n; 18.32n 
(do ~ to) 11.13; (~ done with) 16.17; 
(don't ~ to) 10.67, 68; (~ got) 3.34, 
35; 18.51; (~ got to) 3.40, 45, 48, 
50; 4.50, 51, 54, 55, 56, 66; 8.21; 
11.5; (~ had to have) 3.57; (~ n't) 
3.33, 34; (~ to) 3.33, 40, 46, 47-48, 
50; 4.50, 51, 54, 55, 56, 66, 68; 8.21; 
11.13; 12.64; 14.23 
see also: been, existential, had, health 
having 
prepositions of 9.7, 55 
see also: verbs (semantic classification) 
he 5.104-107, 109—110; 6.2-6, 8-11, 
14, 18, 20; 10.50; 12.47; 19.51; II.9 
(~ or she) 10.50 
head (noun) 5.90; (~ 5) 5.77 
(verb) 9.45 
head 2.26, 27 - 33; 6.46n 
clause clause (main) 
- ellipsis of 5.89, 124; 6.64; 7.14n; 
12.54-58 
multiple 17.120 
see also : abstract, adjective, adverb, 
genitive, noun phrase, personal, 
pronoun 
headache 5.49n; 1.12n 
headed/nonheaded construction 2.26, 27 
headlinese 1.28; 4.8n; 11.46; 12.52; 
14.29; 17.82n, 104, 109; I1].29n 
headquarters 5.91 . 


health 
adjectives 7.38, 77 
enquiries 18.16 
use of have 3.34 
use of how 11.15n 
heaps of 5.25n; 10.43n 
hear 3.16; 4.8, 29-30; 10.23; 15.54; 
16.26, 31, 35, 52, 53, 54 
(~ about) 9.60; 16.28, 35; (~ d) 3.16; 
(7 of) 16.28; (7 ~) 15.54 
hearer— speaker 
hearing — verb (semantic classification) 
heartily 8.105 
hearts 5.77 
heave(d) 3.18 
heaven (in ~) 8.100; 18.59n; (in ~ "s 
name) 1l.14n; (~ 3) 5.77 
heavy 7.36, 88 
heavy — end-weight, punctuation, stress 
Hebrew 1.2; 5.101 
heck ((in) the ~) 7.64; (~ of a) 7.64, 89 
hedged — performative 
hedging 8.124, 126; 15.33, 38, 40, 54 
see also : tentativeness 
height (dimension) 17.114 
held 3.18 
heliport 1.76 
hell (in the ~) 7.64; 8.100; 18.59n; 
(^ of a) 7.64, 89; (the ~) 7.64; 
8.100; 11.14n; 18.59n; (— uva) 
17.47 
hello 11.54; 12.34 
help (verb) 16.19, 26, 38, 50, 52; 
(can't ~) 4.52n; 16.39 
hemi- 1.28 
hence 8.137, 144, 145; 13.11; 19.33; 
(~ forth] ~ forward) 19.37n 
her 1.26; 5.14; 6.2-6, 8-11, 14, 29; 
(~ 5) 6.2-6, 8-11, 14, 29 
here (place adverb) 3.23; 4.11n; 6.43; 
7.67, 70; 8.41, 48; 19.33, 34, 64n; 
IL.21 
(time adverb) 19.36 
and now 19.15, 31-32 
pro-form use 8.10n, 41; 12.10, 11; 
19.47 
(~ abouts) 8.41, 48; (~ . . . be) 8.47; 
18.23; (~ by) 4.26n; 7.46; 11.3n; 
(~ upon) 19.37n; ( with) 4.26n; 
7.46 
herring 5.87 
herself 6.6, 14, 23-28 
hertz 5.90 
hesitant 16.79 
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hesitate about 16.38 
hesitation 19.59n; 11.10 
hew(ed|n) 3.14 
hey 10.53; 11.55 
Hiberno-English 1.25 
see also: regional English 
hid(den) 3.16 
hide (verb) 3.16; 6.25; (~ oneself) 6.25 
hierarchy 
grammatical 2.7- 10, 12, 14n, 46; 
5.121-124; 6.19; 12.45; 13.2-3, 93; 
14.2-4, 17.61, 71; 19.28; 111.22 
see also: adjunct, punctuation, space 
adverbial, time adverbial 
high (adjective) 7.8, 66, 82, 88 
(adverb) 7.8; (~ /y) 7.8, 56; 8.105 
high — frequency, pitch 
higher animals — animals 
highlight (verb) 3.18 
highlighting 2.59; 8.126n; 10.17; 13.4n; 
18.7, 26-29; 19.34n, 67 
him 6.2-6, 8-11,14 
himself 6.6, 14, 23-28 
hindmost 7.82n 
hint 16.31; (~ at) 16.28 
his 5.14; 6.2~6, 8-11, 14, 29; 12.39 
historic(al) 1.39n 
historic — present 
history — English (history of) 
hit (verb) 3.17; (~ off) 16.4n 
hither 19.33; (~ to) 19.36 
hm 7.54 
hoe (verb) 3.9 
hold (verb) 3.18, 68; 10.24; 16.26, 31, 44, 
46; (~ forth about[on) 9.59 ; (~ out) 
16.12 
holiday (noun) I.14 
home (adverb) 7.46n, 67, 70; 8.41, 50n; 
19.34 
(noun) 5.44 
(particle) 16.2 
(at ~)5.51 
homeward(s) 7.46n 
homograph 2.38 
homomorph 2.38; 3.41, 47n; 7.6—10, 13; 
12.16, 18, 39-40 
homonymy 2.38; 7.32, 34, 35, 36n, 39; 
8.143; 13.87; 16.6n; 17.97 
verb/noun I.19 
homophone 2.38 
honestly (disjunct) 8.101n, 124, 127n, 
130n 
(subjunct) 8.100—102 
honorific 7.76n 
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honours 5.77 
-hood 1.13n, 32 
hoofs|[hooves 5.83 
hop (verb) 3.7 
hope (noun) 16.28n; 17.36 
(verb) 3.7; 4.28, 47; 12.28; 14.22; 
16.31,38 
(~ for) 16.14, 28, 41; (~ ful) 16.71; 
(~ fully) 8.127, 1291; (~) 8.129n; 
15.54; (~ less at) 16.69, 83; (~ of) 
16.28n 
horrified 16.71 
horsepower 5.90 
hospital 5.44 
hourly 7.9; 8.64 
houses 5.83 
hove 3.18 
how (conjunction) 7.28n, 53; 14.20; 15.7, 
8; 17.18 
(exclamatory) 2.57; 8.105, 109n; 
10.17; 11.1, 31-32; 15.7, 74; 
16.35n;18.57 
(intercogative) 7.53, 66, 88; 8.10, 25, 
78, 79, 80, 110; 9.43, 48, 49; 10.11; 
11.14—19; 15.64, 66, 69n; 16.15, 
61n;18.59n 
(premodifier) 8.83, 102, 106, 120 
evaluative 11.15n 
in pseudo-cleft sentence 18.30 
pro-form use 7.53 
(^ about) 11.40; (~ about that) 
11.40n; (and ~) 11.32n; (~ come?) 
11.15n, 40; (^ goes it?) 11.15n; 
(~ if) 11.40 
see also: far, health, long, much, often, 
times, well : 
however (conjunct) 8.137, 143-146; 
13.19 
(conjunction) 8.106; 11.14n; 14.20; 
15.42 ‘ 
(intensifier) 8.77, 83, 102, 120 
howsoever 14.20 
HP 5.90 
hug (verb) 16.26 
human —> noun 
humanities 5.17 
humbly 8.90 . 
humbug (verb) 3.8 
„hundred 5.89; 6.65 
hundredweight 5.90 
` hung 3.18 
hunt (verb) 4.27 
hurrah (verb) 3.8n 
hurry up and . . . 13.98 


hurt (verb) 3.17; 4.29; 6.25 

hybrid > word-formation 

hyper- 1.24 

hyperbole 8.126; 16.4n; 18.55; 19.45; 
1.24, 76n 

hypercorrection 1.17; 3.62n; 6.5, 35n, 
38n;8.81n; 9.4; 15.5n; 17.63n 

hypernym 19.21, 24 

hyperurbanism 6.27 

hyphenation 6.64n, 67; 8.89n; 13. 102n; 
16.14n; 17.58, 101, 108, 121, 122; 
1.17, 21, 24, 27n, 59; 11.6; HE3, 4, 5 

hypocoristic I.65n, 77 

hyponymy 19.24 

hypotaxis 73.2; 14.2; 17.114, 116; 19.5n; 
II.8 

hypothesis 5.97 

hypothetical meaning 3.30, 46, 62; 4.62, 
63n, 64; 8.127; 11.13; 15.50; 16.40, 
72n . 

see also : condition, past, verbs (semantic 

classification) 

hypothetically 8.127 


I (= initial position) — initial 
'T' (= speaker) 14.8; 15.18n, 19n, 21; 
19.39, 64 
16.2-6, 8-11, 14, 18, 27; 12.28n, 47-48; 
14.22, 27, 36n; 15.37n, 54; 19.51n, 
TTn;11.29n 
vs. me 1.17 
(X and ~) 6.5; (~ da) 4.23n; 
("ll be...) 15.37n 
-i plural 5.93, 100 
-i- 1.66 
-ial 1.39 
-ian 1.37; 11.5 
-ible 7.21; 16.72; 1.40 
-ic 7.1, 37, 47; 17.102; 1.37, 39, 41; IL-4 
-ical 7.47; 1.37, 39 
-ices plurals 5.96 
-ics 5.75 
ID1.75 
idea unit— tone unit 
ideally 8.127, 130n 
identification (apposition) 17.74, 71-78 
anticipated/postponed 17.78 
see also: complement, that 
identify (oneself) with 6.25 
idiom 3.35, 42n, 45, 47, 66n, 69, 70n; 
4.13n, 53n, 57n; 5.43, 50, 51, 117n, 


idiom [cont] 
122n; 6.17n; 8.47n, 59n, 96; 9.26, 
34, 36, 65, 66n; 10.16n, 23n, 43, 
46n, 47, 58, 60; 11.24n; 12.28n, 51, 
63n, 65n; 13.25, 66n, 71, 87; 
14.25n; 15.36, 53, 64n, 68n; 16.3-9, 
11, 72, 13-17, 21, 24n, 29, 58, 69n; 
17.37, 57; 18.24n, 48n, 49; 19.68n, 
69n;1.7, 17 
semantic criteria for 16.12 
semi- 16.12 
see also : coordination, fixed phrase, modal, 
stereotyped 
iE (= initial-end position) initial 
ie 8.137; 17.27, 73; 1.75; IIL.11 
-ie 1.77 
-ie verb base ending 3.9, 10 
if 2.60; 3.62; 4.45; 8.9, 49; 13.18-19; 
14.12,18—-19;15.6,20,21,30,32-40 
adjunct vs. disjunct 15.21 
-clause 3.30n; 4.16, 52n; 8.124, 125, 
140, 147; 11.41; 12.63; 13.15, 25n, 
28n, 30; 14.18- 19, 22, 25; 15.6, 
19n, 20, 32-40, 48n; 16.31n, 72n; 
18.33n 
concessive 8.9 
conditional 4.64; 8.9; 14.12n; 15.6, 20, 
32-38, 40-41 
contingent 15.30, 39—40 
frequency of 15.6 
interrogative 14.12n; 15.6 
(^ and only if) 15.35n; (^ and when) 
13.83n; 15.35n; (as ~) 3.62; 9.4; 
(even ^) 8.145; 15.32, 39-41; 
(^ I may)4.53; (^ I were you) 3.62n; 
15.36; (~ not) 13.103; 15.34; 
(^ only) 11.41; 15.35n; (only ~) 
15.35n; (~... or) 14.13; 15.6; 
(~ so) 15.34; (~... then) 8.145; 
14.13 
see also: as, even, how 
iff 13.104n; 15.35n 
“ify 1.35,42 7 
il- 1.17, 21 
ill 7.38, 77; 1.65; (— er) 7.83 
comparison of 7.77 
ill- 7.83 
ill-assorted — coordination 
illnesses — names (classified) 
illocutionary act/force 11.3, 13, 16, 17, 
20n, 22, 41, 42, 53; 15.38 
iM (= initial-medial position) — medial 
I/M (= initial or medial 
position)—. initial 
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im- 1.17, 21 
-im plurals 5.101 
imaginative prose—- informative 
imagine 4.29; 12.28; 14.24, 30, 36; 16.31, 
35, 39, 44, 46, 50 
immediate constituent — constituent 
immediate situation 4.11-12; 5.28 
immediately (time adverb) 8.55 ; 15.27, 
29:19.37, 55 
(conjunction) 14.12; 15.25, 29 
impair 7.85n 
impatient 16.78; (~ with) 16.69 
imperative 3.59; 16.72 
imperative 
clause/sentence 1.28; 2.13n, 46; 3.37n, 
77n;4.64n; 6.24; 7.41; 8.16, 77n, 
90-91, 95, 102, 109, 118n, 130, 147; 
10.6, 17, 34; 11.7, 10, 13, 17, 24-30, 
37, 54n; 13.25, 30, 52n; 18.55; 
11.13; I1I.23n : 
ellipsis analysis 12.46n 
first person 3.51n; 4.8n; 6.7; 11.10, 13, 
26-28 
frequency of 11.27 
illocutionary force of 8.47; 11.29 
marker — do, don't, let's 
mood 3.51, 52, 54, 58 
particle—- do, let 
passive 11.24 
perfective passive 11.24n 
persuasive 3.37; 18.55-56 
progressive 11,24 
quasi- 3.54n; 4.52n; 11.30n 
subject in 2.57; 10.6; 11.1, 25, 27; 
12.46n; 13.52n; 15.54 
verb 2.57; 3.2; 4.4; 6.25n; 11.40, 43; 
14.22, 24; 16.33 
see also: command, coordinate, directive, 
frequency (temporal), negative 
imperfective 4.17 
imperial -» names (classified) 
impersonal — it, subject (personal), you 
impinge 3.9 
implicature 11.4 
implicit 16.72 
implicit comparative 
implore 16.63 
imply 16.31 
impolite — politeness 
important 16.72, 82; (most ~ (Iy)) 7.28n 
impossibility 17.36 
impossible 16.72, 80 
impotent 16.79 
imprecation — expletive 
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improper 16.72 
improve 4.27 
in (adverb) 8.41 
(particle) 16.2 
(preposition) 5.44, 119; 7.70; 9.7, 
15.- 17, 25, 32, 34, 35, 40, 49n, 51; 
16.77 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
(~ Nof)9.11; C N with) 9.11; 
{~ that) 14.12 
in- 1.17, 2/, 26n, 36n 
-in 1.47m 
-in' (= -ing) 3.50 
-in-law(s) VIA 
inalienable — possession 
inanimateness— agent, gender, noun, 
subject 
inasmuch as 14.12; 15.46; L.18 
incense (verb) 16.26 
inception — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
incessantly 8.65, 77 
incidentally 8.137, 142, 143 
incite 16.63 
inclination 17.36 
inclined 16.79; (^ to) 16.69 
included 7.73, 86 t 
included clause — subordinate clause 
included units — punctuation 
including (preposition) 9.8; 17.34, 73, 86 
inclusion (apposition) 17.74, 85-87 
inclusive — exclusive, or, our, we, your 
incompatible (with) 16.69 
incomplete — completion, question, 
sentence 
incontestably 8.127 
incontrovertibly 8.127 
incorrectly 8.127 
increase (verb) 7.85n; 16.19 
incredibly 8.127 : 
indeed (conjunct) 8.103n 
(disjunct) 8.127, 130n 
(subjunct) 2.28 ; 7.57, 60; 8.100, 101, 
103n; 12.30; 18.55; 19.55 
as response 8.130n 
indefinite — article, determiner, 
frequency, noun phrase, past, 
pro-forms, pronoun, subject 
indefinitely 8.63 
indentation III. 11, 14, 21, 30 
reverse III. 14n 
. índention — indentation 
independent clause, genitive, -ing 
participle clause, pronoun, subject 


- indeterminacy 2.11, 15, 60-61; 4.66n; 


8.24, 96; 11.3; 12.18, 26n; 14.36; 
15.60; 17.33 
see also : analysis (multiple), apposition, 
ellipsis, gender, gradience, sentence 
index(es) 5.96 
index entries H41. 17n 
indicate 14.25n; 16.31, 35 
indicative 
mood 3.37, 52, 55, 58, 59, 62; 4.16n; 
10,34, 44, 55n; [4.24- 25; 15.36; 
16.30, 33, 50, 59, 70—73; L.40n 
indicator word 2.37 
indices 5.96 
indignant 7.39; 16.78 
indirect 
offer 15.38 
request 11.29n; 15.38 
thought — indirect speech 
see also : agency, anaphora, condition, 
direct, directive, exclamation, indirect 
speech, object, prepositional phrase, 
question, reason, statement 
indirect speech 3.30; 4.16, 24n, 48n, 58n, 
60, 61; 11.3, 46n; 12.28; 14.28-34; 
16.31n, 63 
free 4.48n, 60n, 61; 14.28, 35; 19.43 
indisputably 8.127 
Indo-European 2.34; 3.11 
indoors 7.10; 8.41 
indubitable 16.72 
indubitably 8.127 
induce 16.50 
-ine 5.105 
inequality -> nonequivalence 
comparison 
inevitably 8.127 
infer 16.31 i 
inference, tentative 4.56, 66 
inferential 
conjunct 8.136, 137, 140, 144, 148 
disjunct 13.30 
relation 19.17 
inferior 7.85 
infinitive 3.2, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 59n; 
15.36, 52; 16.69n; 17.54n 
bare 3.2, 30, 35, 40, 41, 42, 43, 45; 4.3, 
42, 43, 47, 48, 64; 7.39; 9.49; 10.55, 
67, 68n; 11.13, 16, 40; 14.6, 15, 16; 
15.15, 66n; 16.17, 20, 52, 53, 54; 
18.29 
clause 2.22; 3.46n; 4.52; 6.24; 7.22; 
8.21, 30, 86, 125, 128; 9.2, 3n, 6; 
10.65; 12.23; 14.6-8, 13n, 15-17, 


infinitive [cont] 
25, 33, 36n; 15.3, 4n, 6, 8, 70-11, 
12, 18, 25, 34n, 44, 46n, 48, 50, 53, 
56, 58-60, 65, 66n, 73, 74n; 16.20, 
22, 28, 36, 38, 41, 42, 43, 49, 50-52, 
63, 64-67, 68, 70, 73, 75 - 82, 83; 
17,30- 32, 33—34, 35--36, 93, 122; 
18.29, 35-36, 53; 19.60; 11.17 
clause ellipsis 12.64-65 
marker — to 
object + 16.32, 41, 44, 50, 63 
passive 15.73; 16.63n, 81; 17.31 
perfective 4.19, 67; 14.34n; 16.76- 77 
progressive 4.46 
split 8.27; 12.23n; 18.42n 
to- 3.2, 30, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 49, 51, 
70, 77n; 7.22; 8.21, 132; 9.55; 
11.13n, 18, 40, 41; 12.23n, 64-65; 
13.50-51, 98, 103n; 14.6-8, 13n, 
17, 23n, 33; 15.3, 4n, 6, 8, 70-11, 
12, 18, 25, 34n, 44, 46n, 48, 50, 53, 
54, 56, 58-60, 65, 66n, 73, 74n; 
16.17, 20, 22, 28, 31, 36, 4/, 42, 
50-51, 52, 54, 59, 63, 68, 75-82; 
18.29, 35~36; 19.60 
vs. participle construction 16.40 
wh-clause 12.63; 16.20, 35, 37, 62, 73 
with/without subject 14.6, 16, 17, 33; 
15.10, 48n, 73; 16.20, 36, 38, 41, 
80-82;17.35-36 
see also: existential 
infix 1.18, 31n, 76n 
inflammable 1.21n 
inflection 1.14— 15, 18; 2.4, 7, 35; 3.30, 
50, 62; 4.3, 17m; 5.104, 123; 7.13, 
23, 74—86; 8.29, 48n, 63n; 10.34n; 
12.55n; 13.100; 15.75; 16.2; L.3, 
I6n, 17, 31n, 38,45, 71 
vs. derivation I.31n, 41 
vs. preposition 5.123 
see also: adjective, adverb, comparison, 
genitive 
inflectional 
language 6.4 
morpheme I.2n 
influencing — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
inform 9.2; 16.59, 61; (~ about) 9.60; 
(~ of) 9.2, 60; 16.57 
informal (vs. formal) 1.26, 31-33, 37, 38, 
42; 11.49, 53; 17.124 
constructions 1.24; 3.23, 30n, 32n, 34, 
36n, 38, 43, 62, 66; 4.13n, 26n, 43, 
46, 52n, 65n; 5.17n, 23, 25, 35n, 
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informal [cont] 
55n, 66n, 76, 84n, 102; 6.3- 5, 8, 9, 
12n, 18, 20, 21, 24n, 31, 35, 38, 43n, 
52n, 53, 55n, 56, 64n; 7.7, 8, 14, 22, 
29, 56n, 60, 63, 64, 70n, 78n, 83; 
8.21, 30, 31 n, 39, 42n, 47, 52, 62, 
65n, 75n, 76, 78, 86, 89, 91, 97n, 98, 
114, 117n, 119, 124n, 143, 146n; 
9.3n, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10n, 16, 18n, 37, 40, 
41, 44, 58, 60; 10.10n, 15, 23n, 27, 
30, 34, 41 - 45, 50, 55n, 60; 11.5, 8, 
11, 12, 15n, 18, 24, 26, 28, 32n, 34, 
40, 44, 47, 49, 53-55; 12.11, 17, 23, 
27, 29n, 35, 46, 48n, 50n, 51n, 52, 
61n, 63n, 64n, 65n, 68; 13.7n, 12, 
36, 72n, 74n, 88, 91, 94, 98-99, 102, 
103n, 104; 14.12- 13, 23n, 26, 29n, 
30n, 36; 15.5n, 6, 9n, 12, 15, 18, 22, 
25, 34, 35n, 37n, 39 - 40, 44, 46n, 48, 
50, 54n, 57n, 71, 74; 16.3, 9, 14n, 
22, 29; 17.11n, 12, 14-16, 19, 30, 
44, 46, 47, 57n, 60n, 78, 80, 
111-112, 119; 18.20, 22, 27, 28n, 30, 
34, 40n, 43, 45, 48, 57-59: 19.2, 18, 
42-43, 47n, 48, 50, 51, 59, 60, 61n, 
62, 63, 65 
pronunciation 3.45n, 51; 6.14n, 52n, 
69; 19.34n; 11.10; HI.5, 27 
punctuation/spelling 3.36n, 45n, 51; 
6.14n; 8.21; 9.7; 17.47; 1.39; H1.11, 
20, 24n, 26, 27 
vocabulary 3.16; 5.7, 35n, 49n, 57n, 
77, 78, 90; 7.57n, 61, 89; 8.65, 100, 
102n, 105n, 111, 112, 115, 127, 135, 
137, 145; 10.30, 53, 60, 62; 11.54; 
13.103n; 14.12; 15.18; 16.3, 21, 29, 
69n, 80; 17.11n, 91n, 112; I.7, 12, 
23n,24 
word-formation 1.16, 18, 24, 29, 34, 
38, 40n, 41, 46n, 47n, 48n, 51, 52, 
65n, 67, 68, 70, 72, 74, 75, 76n, 77 
information 
processing 8.1; 18 passim; 19.25, 61 
66-68 
sequence and 19.68 
structure 8.14, 37, 1515 13.3; 14.40; 
15.28n; 18.40; 19.60n, 83-84 
unit 17.68, 78n; 18.3—19; 19.27; 11.11, 
16 
value 8.47, 87; 11.36, 45; 12.51—52; 
17.102; 18.2-4 
see also : communicative (dynamism), 
focus, given (vs, new), grammar, 
prosody 


, 


78.2 


d 


3 


4 


un 


There wasn't anybody on the 
bus. 

| don't have anything to read. / 
| haven't got anything to read. 
| don't have anyone to help 
me. / | havent got anyone to 
help me. 

She didnt hear anything. 

We dont have anything for 
dinner. / We haven't got 
anything for dinner. 


78.3 


A U) 00 1 Ov Un HW 


un 


ae y a 
AUN HH DOAN ANAWN WN DD 


a Nothing. 

a Nobody./No-one. 

a Nobody./No-one. 

a Nothing. 

a Nothing. 

a Nobody./No-one. 

b I don't want anything. 

b I didn't meet anybody/ 
anyone. 

b Nobody/No-one knows 
the answer. 

b I didn't buy anything. 

b Nothing happened. 

b Nobody/No-one was late. 


8.4 


anything 
Nobody/No-one 
Nothing 
anything 
anybody/anyone 
nothing 
anything 
anything 
nobody/no-one 
anything 
Nothing 
Nobody/No-one ... 
anybody/anyone 


UNIT 79 


79.1 


2 
3 
4 


something 
somewhere 
somebody/someone 


79.2 


2a 


Nowhere. 

Nothing. 

Nobody./No-one. 

I'm not going anywhere. 

| don't want anything. 

I'm not looking for anybody/ 
anyone. 


79.3 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


8 

9 
10 
dil 
12 
13 
14 
15 


anything 

anything 
somebody/someone 
something 
anybody/anyone ... nobody/ 
no-one 

anything 
Nobody/No-one 
anybody/anyone 
Nothing 

anywhere 
somewhere 
anything 
anybody/anyone 


79.4 


2 


O - Ov un 4 C9 


anything to eat 
nothing to do 
anywhere to sit 
something to drink 
nowhere to park 
something to read 
somewhere to stay 


UNIT 80 
80.1 


2 
3 


Every day 
every time 


4 Every room 
5 every word 


80.2 


2 


M ON Un 4 W 


every day 
all day 
every day 
all day 
all day 
every day 


80.3 


2 
3 
4 
5 


all 
every 
all 
every 


every 
all 
all 
Every 


9 COND 


80.4 


ON Un X UJ h2 Q0. ON ON Un HW YH 


everything 
Everybody/Everyone 
everything 
everywhere 
Everybody/Everyone 
everywhere 
Everything 


0.5 


is 7 makes 
has 8 Is... Does 
likes 

has 

was 


Key to Exercises 


UNIT 81 


8 


8 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


8 
3 
4 


0o - Ov Un 


9 
10 


1.1 
Some 
Most of 
Most 
any of 
all or all of 
None of 
any of 
Most 
most of 
Some 
All or All of 
some of 
most of 


2 
All of them. 
Some of them. 
None of them. 
Most of them. 
None of it. 


1.3 
Some people ... 
Some of the questions ... 
or Some questions ... 
OK 
All insects ... 


OK (or ... all of these books) 


Most of the students ... 
or Most students ... 
OK 

... most of the night. 


UNIT 82 


8 
3 


Ww h2 00 ON Os Un. 


2-1 
Both 9 
Neither 10 
Neither 11 
both 12 
Either 13 
neither of 14 


2.2 
Both windows are open. 
Neither man is wearing a 
hat. or Neither of them is 
wearing ... 


Neither 
either of 
Both 
neither of 
Both 
either of 


Both men have (got) beards. 


or Both of them have ... 


Both buses go to the airport. 


Or ...are going to the 
airport. 
Neither answer is correct. 
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informative vs. imaginative prose 3.73 
infrequently 8.65, 70n, 77 
infringe 3.9 
-ing participle 3.2, 3-5, 7~20, 32, 33, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 49, 53, 54, 55, 56; 4.8n, 
67; 7.15-19,81; 12.22n; 15.12; 
16.28n, 77; 1.68, 69 
-ing participle clause 3.2, 44n; 4.67; 8.13, 
28, 59n, 61 n, 75n, 125; 9.1- 3, 6, 38; 
11.18, 40; 12.23, 65; 13.50- 51; 
14.6, 19; 15.3, 12-14, 25, 34, 39, 53, 
56, 5862; 16,4n, 20, 36, 38, 39 - 40, 
42,49, 53, 68, 83; 17.28, 29, 30, 
33-34, 35, 36, 64; 18.20, 29, 48n; 
19.60 
ambiguity with noun phrase 15.13—15 
extraposed 18.34-35, 36n 
independent interpretation 16.39 
premodification by 17.98-99 
with/without subject 9.38; 14.6, 19n; 
15.12, 75; 16.20, 36, 38, 39, 42, 83; 
17.28-30; 19.60 
see also: nominal clause 
-ing suffix (denominal) 1.32 
(deverbal) 8.127, 133; 10.30n; 16.72; 
17.53, 54; 1.3, 16n, 31n, 35, 61-63, 
7 
ingratiate oneself (with) 6.25 
ingredient preposition 9.7, 6/ 
inhabit 10.27 
inherent— adjective (inherent) 
initial (position) 
-end position 8.22, 23, 35, 47, 49, 63, 
90, 118; 18.9 
in clause 3.23; 6.38-39, 41; 7.29, 54; 
8.15, 16, 20, 23, 26, 35-38, 43, 44, 
47, 51, 52, 55, 65, 66, 70, 71, 77n, 
78, 81, 86, 87, 89-92, 95, 98, 101n, 
. 109n, 112, 114, 118, 119, 120, 121, 
124, 130, 138n, 143n, 144, 146, 147, 
150-151;9.6, 42, 58; 10.17, 58, 59, 
60n, 64n, 66; 11.1, 14n, 19, 31; 
12.27n, 28-30; 13.11, 36, 38, 84; 
14.9: 15.5, 7, 42, 71; 17.49—50, 78; 
18.5, 910, 13, 19, 20-25, 49, 50, 
58, 59; 11.14; 111.1718, 20, 22 
in discourse 8.135, 142 
in phrase 5.121; 13.41 
. insentence 4.24; 6.27n; 8.147; 
10.52-53; 11.25, 49; 13.7-9, 18n, 
54—55, 103; 14.13n, 16n, 24n, 29n, 
38-41; 15.12, 20-23, 25, 32, 41, 43, 
47, 50, 53—56, 59-62; 16.38n; 17.5, 
34, 122; 18.20-25, 33n; 19.60n 


initial [cont] 
in word 1.3 
letter 5.29, 66, 70, 71n, 118; 10.53; 
17,91n;19.75; [11.28, 29 
or medial 8.20 
words omitted 11.49 
see also: adverbial (fronting), ellipsis, final, 
fronting, medial, preposition, «o, stress 
initialism L.13n ` 
initially 8.55, 1381n 
initiator 
discourse 7.54; 11.150 
role 10,215 
inland 8.41 
inner 7.85n 
innermost 7.82n 
innings 5.91 
inquire 16.35 
inquiry 11.3, 4, 16, 17, 22, 40, 53 
insertion operation 2,46 
inset (verb) 3.17 
inshore 8.41 
inside (adverb) 7.68, 70; 8.41 
(preposition) 9.7, 15n, 55n 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
(~ of )9.10 
insignia 5.95n 
insist 3.59;14.25n; 16.31, 32;(~ on) 16.28 
insistence 4.57, 61; 18.56 
insofaras 14.12; 15.55;1.18;(~ that) 14.12 
insomuch as 14.13 
inspire 16.50 
instance, for 8.137, 139; 17.73, 86 
instantaneous — present 
instantly 8.55, Tn 
instead 8.137, 141; 9.5n, 66; 15.32; 1.18; 
(^ of) 9.3n, 10, 13; 14.19n 
in... stead 1.18 
institutionalization 1.7, 24, 26, 27, 34, 
35; 2.42; 3.23; 5.42n, 43, 71; 6.35n; 
7.21; 8.9, 91n, 96; 11.26n; 12.48n, 
5]n;13.83n; 15.59; 17.91, 104, 
108-109, 111-112, 116; 19.26, 
34-35; L5, 7, 9, 12, 15, 36n, 57, 61; 
1L.9, 20; HI.1, 27 
scale of 5.70 
temporary 17.109 
institutions — names (classified) 
instruct 16.32, 59, 62, 63 
instructional language 1.28; 11.48 
instrumental 
adverbial 3.75; 8.5, 78, 79, 80, 82-84; 
]1.15n 
language 1.3 


instrumental [cont] 
meaning (in conversion) 1.47; (in 
compounds) 1.63 
noun 17.116; 1.49 
object 10.31 
preposition3.75; 9.7,14,43,49 50,51 
subject 9.49; 10.27, 33 
instruments -+ names (classified) 
insure 16.31 
intellectual (adjective/noun) 7.13 
intellectual state — verbs (semantic 
classificution) 
intend 4.29, 47; 16.32, 38, 41 n, 50; 

(^ as) 16.47 ` 
intended — destination, goal, recipient 
intensely 8.105 
intensify 7.85n 
intensification 2.57; 3.76n; 5.38; 6.30, 

39n, 61n, 62n; 7.84, 87-90; 8.21, 

81,99; 9.5; 11.15n, 31-32; 13.1, 

102; 15.9n, 35n, 70, 74; 16.3, 70; 

18.55; L.16n, 30, 72, 76n 

see also; coordination, negative 
intensifier — intensifying 
intensifying 
adjective 7.4n, 14n, 33—34, 36, 45, 73; 
8.106n; 13.99; 17.114 
adverb 2.57; 5.17n, 24; 6.62n; 7.2, 
16-18, 22, 34, 35, 42, 56, 57, 58, 
60-64, 77, 87-90; 8.20, 48, 63n, 69, 
77, 98, 103, 131, 147, 150; 9.50n, 64; 
12.10; 14.36; 16.4; 17.96-97, 114; 
19.50 
preposition 9.32n, 58n 
subjunct 8.17, /04- 115, 148; 14.14n 
see also: amplifier, approximator, booster, 
compromizer, coordination, diminisher, 
downtoner, maximizer, minimizer 
intensity — loudness 
intensive — copular verb 
intent (up)on 16.69 
intention 17.36; (~ ally) 8.93; 
(without ~) 8.93 
intention 4.42, 43, 46, 48, 57, 58, 61; 
8.94; 14.24, 25, 45; 19.62 
inter- 1.14, 26 
interested 9.2; 16.78; (~ in) 9.2; 16.57 
interfere with 16.28 
interference variety 1.34- 35, 36, 38 
interim, in the 19.36 
interjection 2.34, 42, 58n; 7.51; 11.55; 
14.35; 18.55 
intermediate function —> verb 
international — language 
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interpol 1.76 
interpolation 13.27n; 17.68n 
see also: coordination 
interrogation 
alternative 8.25, 83, 95, 102, 110, 113, 
120, 121. 134; 77.20- 21; 13.28n, 
94; 14.13: 15.6, 20, 41n, 42; 16.31n 
focus 8,77, 83, 92n, 120; 10,5n; 15.20 
scope of 2.55; 8.113, 120; 13.47 
see also: question, wh- 
interrogative 
adverb » dr (word) 
clause/sentence 2.46, 49, 50; 3.21, 24, 
34, 42, 44, 45, 48n, 52; 4.53n, 54; 
6.37n, 59, 60, 69; 8.16, 68, 77n, 83, 
103, 109, 110, 124; 10.6; 11.1-2, 
5- 23, 37, 40; 12.63; 14.17, 20; 15.3, 
4, 5-6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 49, 51, 54; 16.35, 
37n;18.33n; 19.62, 65; 111.23-24 
ellipsis in 12,46n, 49-50, 63 
meaning 2.56;6.53 — 
negative/positive 8.97 
pronoun — wh- (word) 
see also: coordinate, determiner, if, 
wh- (question), yes-no question 
interrupted — discontinuous 
intervals, at ADJ 9.41 
intestines 5.77 
intimate — informal 
into 9.7, 13, 15-16, 26, 32; 10.10n; 16.2 
intonation 1,18; 2.15, 56; 5.37n, 39n; 
6.33; 7.63n; 8.17, 43, 100, 117, 124, 
126n, 127n, 130n, 143n; 10.16, 52, 
64, 65; 11.22, 56n; 13.47n, 54, 92, 
96-97; 14.29, 37, 41; 15.6n, 20, 21, 
23, 28n, 49n, 54, 62, 74; 17.68, 72, 
84, 86, 112; 18.28, 37, 56, 59n; 
19.65; II.1-2, 8, /1- 20; III.2 
vs. music 11.2, /7 
see also ; nucleus, punctuation, tone, 
tone-unit 
intra- 1.26n 
intranational > language 
intransitive 
construction/verb 2.16, 32n; 3.38, 68, 
77n; 4.34; 6.25n; 7.1 1n, 15, 55; 
8.22n, 28, 32, 33, 47, 94; 9.46, 47, 
65n; 10.2~4, 10n, 12n, 16, 21, 22, 
24, 30; 11.46; 12.34; 15.8n; 16.2n, 
3, 4n, 5, 18-19, 21, 24, 26, 28, 38n, 
75; 17.29, 31, 43, 102; 18.13, 32, 43, 
49; 1.24, 42, 50, 65 
conversion to copular I.54 
conversion to transitive 16.19; 1.54 
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intransitive [cont] 
pure 16.19 
see also; complementation 
intrinsic — modality 
introduce to 16.57 
introductions 11.53, 54 
invariable form 2.35; 3.1n, 44, 50; 6.54 
see also: noun, plural, singular 
invariably 8.65, 67-68 
invariant-»tag 
invent 8.138n; 16.26 
inversion 2.46; 9.40; 10.60n; 12.33n; 
17.109; 18.22-24 
subject-operator 2.50; 3.23, 24, 37, 40, 
47;4.53n; 8.35, 70, 98, 112, 119, 
120; 10.6, 7n, 17, 57, 58, 59, 66; 
11.1, 5-23, 31, 34; 12.29 —30, 60; 
13.36, 38, 40, 42; 14.10, 13n, 20, 
25n;15.5, 34, 36, 50n, 74; 18.22, 24 
subject-main verb 3.24n; 8.47; 10.26, 
43n; 11.39; 12.27n, 28; 14.29; 16.3; 
17.78n; 18.21, 22, 23, 24n, 49-50 
inverted commas — quotation (marks) 
invest in 16.6 
invitation 17.36 
invitations 4.64n; 6.60; 11.3, 4, 17, 20n, 
29, 40, 53 . 
invite (verb) 16.63 
involve 16.39; (~ d) 7.21 
inward(s) 8.41 
-ion 1.39; IL.4 
-ious 1.39 
ir-9.570; 1.17, 21 
Irish English 1.25 
see also: regional English 
ironically 8.127 
irony 4.64n; 5.37n; 8.70; 11.7n, 34, 54, 
55n;12.9n; 15.38, 54n; 17.57n, 112; 
18.40, 55; 19.47n, 65, 75; I.21n, 32 
irrational 16.72 
irregardless (of ) 9.57n 
irregular— comparison, plural, 
sentence, subordinate clause, verb 
irregularly 8.65, 70n, 77 
irrespective (of ) 9.10, 56n; 15.39n; 
(~ whether) 15.41n 
irretrievably 7.56 
irritate (~ d) 16.71; (~ ing) 16.72 
+ is 3.32; 12.48; 18.49n; (~ n't) 3.32 
see also: that 
-is nouns 5.97 
-ise 1.42 
-ish (adjectival) 5.56-57; 6.64n; 7.1, 25; 
17.102; 1.15, 38, 70 


islands — names (classified) 
-ism 1.32, 36 
-ist 1.32, 37 
issue (noun) 19.24n 
it 
ambient — it (prop) 
anticipatory 2.59; 3.49n, 70; 6.17; 
8.128; 10.26n; 12.28, 47-48; 14.6, 
26; 15.3, 25; 16.30, 34n, 45, 72, 73, 
76, 82, 83; 18.33- 36, 44n 
comment clause use 15.54~55 
dummy/empty/expletive — it (prop) 
extrapositive— it (anticipatory) 
impersonal 8.91n; 16.59n 
introductory — if (prop) 
nonpersonal 5.104, 107—111; 6.8, 14, 
20 
nonreferring — it (prop) 
omission 11.50; 12.47~48 
persona! pronoun 3.38; 5.104, 
107-111; 6.2, 6, 8, 14, 20, 21, 39; 
9.9;15.19n; 18.33n 
preparatory — it (anticipatory) 
pro-form 7.29; 12.13, 24-26, 28; 15.3; 
16.36; 19.47 
prop 6./7; 10.15, 26, 33, 50n; 
12.47-48; 15.59; 18.25- 30, 33n; 
19.48n 
referring 6.16 
stressed 6.16, 29 
(^... all) 6.45; (~ s) 5.14; 6.2, 6, 14, 
29; (~ self’) 6.6, 14, 23-28 
Italian 5.100 
italics 5.11n; 9.7n, 10n; 14.29; 18.14; 
II.21; H1.24, 28 
convention in this book 2.35; 3.1n; 
7.50 
itch (verb) 4.29; ( for) 16.38, 41 
-ite 1.37, 39n; 11.5 
item of 5.7 
item — comparative 
item subjunct 8.92-98 
iterative 4.40; 12.1 
see also : coordination 
its(elf ) — it 
-ity 1.14, 36, 39; 11.5 
-ive 1.40 
-ix nouns 5.96 
-ize 1.2, 15, 35, 42 


J 


Jagged 7.19 
jail 5.44 
Japanese 1.2; 1.13 
jargon 1.28 
Jaycee 1.75 
jeans 5.76 
Jerk back 16.4 
Jesus 5.114 
Jingles 1.72 
Jitters, the 5.49n 
Job (vs. work) 5.4 
joint — participation 
journalistic language 1.28 
Jubilant 16.78 
Judge (verb) 8.108; 16.31, 35, 44, 46 
Jump (verb) 4.35; 9.31; 10.27; (~ over) 
9.31 
junior 7.85 
just (diminisher subjunct) 8.111 
(emphasizer) 7.57; 8.100, 102 
(restrictive subjunct) 5.17n; 8.100n, 
116, 118, 120; 11.40; 15.20, 27, 29, 
50 
(time adjunct) 4.22, 47; 6.59; 7.46; 
9.28, 59n 
(time subjunct) 8.98 
(~ as) 13.42n; 14.14; (~ ly) 8.127; 
(not ~ . . . but) 9.41n 
justify 16.39 


K 


k (= thousand) 6.65 

karate 1.13 

keen 1.9; 16.79; (~ (up)on) 16.69 

keep 3.15; 10.24; 16.2n, 21, 23, 24, 26, 
44, 46, 48; (~ away from) 16.29; 
(~ on) 16.40; (~ on at . . . to) 
16.51n; (~ pace with) 16.8, 58; 
(^ quiet about) 9.60; (~ tabs on) 
16.8; (~ up with) 16.29; (~ Ving) 
3.40 

kennels 5.91 

kept 3.15 

kernel (of clause) 13.54 

key L.12n 

key words III.29 

kibbutz(es/im) 5.101 

kick (verb) 4.27; (~ at) 9.46 

kidnap 3.8 
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kill (verb) 16.26 

kilohertz 5.90 

kilometre 1.66 

kind (~ ly) 7.9; 8.90-91; 11.29n; (~ of) 
5.6: 7.56n, 64; 8.111, 113, 114, 126; 
10.43 

kind — noun 

kingly 7.9 

kinship terms 5.66n 

kiss (verb) 6.31; 16.26 

KL 1.75 

kneel(ed) 3.15 

knelt 3.15 

knew 3.16 

knickers 5.76 

knife/knives 5.83 

knit(ted) 3.17 

knock 4.35; (~ down) 16.26n; (~ N 
flying) 16.17; (~ N senseless) 16.45 

know 3.16; 4.4, 29; 12.28, 35, 65; 14.30, 
36n;16.26, 31, 35, 50, 52; 17.112; 
19.47n 

(... ~ 8) 15.54; (be ~ n that) 18.36; 

{~ how to) 4.52; (I ~) 12.65n; 
15.54; (~ n) 3.16; 7.83; (be ~ n (to)) 
3.76n; (well ~ n) 3.76n; (you ~) 
15.54; 19.17, 65 

knowledge — extralinguistic factors, 
shared knowledge 

knowledgeable about 9.60; 16.69 


L 


-l (syllabic) I.76n 

-/ doubling 3.8; 7.79 

LA1.75 

lab 1.74 

lack (verb) 3.68; 10.14; 16.27 

ladies and gentlemen 19.65 

lady 19.65 

laid 3.16 

lain 3.16 

lakes — names (classified) 

Lallans Scots 1.25 

lamb 5.4 

Lancaster-Oslo/Bergen corpus 1.42; 
3.39n; 6.46n; 9.19n, 21n, 22n; 15.47 

language — block, bureaucratic, 
creative, English, fixed word-order, 
foreign language, formal, 
inflectional, informal, instructional, 
instrumental, journalistic, learned, 
legal, literary, occupational, 
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language [cont] 
printed, regulative, religious, 
scientific, spoken vs. written, 
standard, technical 
languages —> names (classified) 
large 7.88; (~ ly) 8.116 
larger situation 4.11; 5.29 
largest 5.34 
larva(e) 5.94 
laser 1.75 
last (conjunct) 8.137 
(postdeterminer) 5.22, 34, 67, 119; 
7.21;8.52; 9.40; 17.15, 32; 19.38 
(time adjunct) 8.55, 77n; 19.37 
(verb) 8.51; 16.24n, 48 
(at ~)9.1n, 28; 19.55; (~ but not 
least) 8.144n; 19.56; (~ ly) 8.137; 
19.38; (~ of all) 8.137; (~ out) 
16.12; (this/these ~) 8.60n 
late (adjective) 7.8, 36 
(adverb) 7.8, 83; 8.55n, 77 f 
(~ ly) 7.8, 70, 83; 8.55, 62, 63; (of ~) 
7.10n 
later 7.10, 83; 8.55, 72, 77; 19.37, 38, 
47n; (^ on) 8.55n 
Latin 1.2, 14, 15; 4.17n; 5.82, 91, 93-96, 
112, 123; 6.4; 7.21n, 85; 9.7n; 
13.104; 17.54n; I.6, 14, 21, 28, 39, 
56, 75; II.4 
see also: neo-classical 
latter 17.97; (the ~) 19.49 
laugh (vs. laughter) 5.4 
laugh (at) 9.46n, 63;(~.. . off) 16.4n; 
(~... self sick) 16.45n 
lay (verb) 3.10, 16; 9.16n; 16.19n, 48; 
(~ down) 16.4n 
lay (past tense, /ie) 3.16 
-le (base ending) 7.47, 80, 81 
lead (verb) 3.18; 16.26, 48, 50 
leaf[leaves 5.83 k 
lean(ed]t) 3.15 
leap(ed]t) 3.15; 9.31; (~ over) 9.31 
learn 3.13; 4.8; 16.31, 35, 38; (~ about) 
9.60; 16.28; (~ ed] ~ 1) 3.13 
learned (adjective) 3.13; 7.19 
learned language 1.28 
least (postdeterminer) 5.24; 7.78 
(pronoun) 6.48, 53; 12.10, 17 
` (subjunct) 8.111, 113, 115 
in comparison 7.74, 82n, 83; 8.131; 
19.52 
vs. fewest 5.24 
(at ~) 8.116; 9.1n; (in the ~) 8.111; 
10.62; (~ of all) 8.111 


leave (verb) 3.15; 4.45; 9.45; 10.27; 
16.19, 44, 46, 53, 54, 57; (~ before) 
16.15; (~ off) 16.39; (~ out) 16.12; 
(~ N standing) 16.17; (~ toffor) 
16.57 

lecture about/on 16.28 

led 3.18 

left (adverb) 8.41 

(past lense, feare) 3.15 

left — branching, dislocation 

legal language 1.28; 3.14n, 37n, 59; 
4.58n; 8.91n; 9.12n, 38n, 56; 11.3n; 
12.20n; 13.104n; 14.20; 15.36; 

17.73; 19.23, 47n, 64n; 111.29 
lend 3.13; (^ to) 18.31n 
length (dimension) 5.8; 17.114 
(of structure) 2.7-9; 7.81; 8.87, 150, 
153; 17.115; 18.7; 19.47, 68n; 
IIL.17-18, 20 
see also: adjective, long, medial, noun 
phrase, prepositional phrase, short, 
subject, tone unit, vowel, word 
lengthen 7.85n 
lent 3.13 
less (postdeterminer) 5.24 
(preposition) 9.8 
(pronoun) 6.48, 53; 12.10, 17 
in comparison 7.74, 82n, 83, 86; 
8.131; 10.66; 13.100; 15.63-64, 
69n, 71; 19.52 
vs. fewer 5.24, 53 
(~ er) 7.78, 83; (no[not (any) ~ C . .) 
than) 15.70; (~ ofa... than) 
15.69n, 71n; (~ so) 12.27; 
(~... than) 14.13; 15.63-64, 70 
-less 7.1,9.57n; 1.5, 38 
lessen 7.85n 
lest 3.61; 8.86; 14.12; 15.48 
let (lexical) 3.17, 51; 11.26n; 16.52 
(particle) 3.51, 60; 11.2629; 
16.52n 
(~ alone) 13.103n; (~ down) 16.26n; 
(~ N be) 16.17; (~ N go) 16.9, 17, 
52n; (^ on) 10.61n; 16.31n; (~ out) 
16.31n, 34n 
see also : directive, let's 
-let 1.15, 33, 77 
let's 3.51n; 6.7, 18; 11.26, 29, 30n; 11.9; 
(~ not) 3.51n; 11.30n; (~ us) 3.51n; 
(~ you) 3.5In 
letter (alphabetic) 5.81; 8.138n, 143; 
17.88n; II.3, 28, 29n 
capital 5.29, 60, 66n, 70, 118; 8.138n; 
10.53; 14.29; 17.91n; 19.75; 1.59, 


| 


lexicalization 17.8, 51,96, 111; I.8. 


letter [cont] 
75; 111.1, 4, 10n, 11, 14, 21, 23, 25, 
29, 30 
reduplication 13. 104n 
see also: acronym, initial, silent 
letter-writing 10.53n; 11.47; 17.91n; 
19.65, 85; II.2, 11,14n, 30 
letters 5,77 
level — coordination, hierarchy 
level tone I1.14, 15n, 18n 
lexeme— lexical, vocabulary 
lexical 
factors 9.12; 12.2; 13.89; 16.21; 17.39; 
18.1; 19.7; 11.16 i 
hybrid —> word-formation 
item 2.35; see vocabulary 
linkage 19.19, 27-24, 25n, 33-35, 72 
morpheme I.2n 
recurrence 19.23 
see also: genitive, prosody, verb 
9-12, 13~15, 36n, 38, 57, 65 
conditions on compounds I.58 
phrasal 9.12n; I.12n, 16 
see also: conversion, relexicalization 
lexicography 2.38n 
lexicology — grammar, vocabulary 
lexicon — vocabulary 
liable 16.79; (^ to) 4.66; 16.69 
lib 1.12, 74 
libretto 5.100 
lice 5.84 
licence|license 1.56 
lick N into shape 16.8 
lie (verb) 3.4n, 10, 16; 4.27, 32, 38; 
10.24; 16.19, 21, 24; (~ and...) 
13.98; (~ st) 3.4n; (~ low) 16.17 
lieu, in 9.66; (~ of) 9.11, 12n, 13 
life (inall ... ~) 8.62 
life/lives 5.83 
liger 1.76 
light (adjective) 7.8, 88 
(adverb) 7.8 
(verb) 3.18; (~ ed) 3.18 
(in (the) ~ of) 9.11, 12n; 14.14; 
15.46n; (~ ly) 7.8; (~ upon) 16.5 
light — punctuation 
lighter 1.10 
lightning (verb) 3.5n 
like (conjunction) 8.79; 9.4; 14.12, 36, 
50; 19.60n 
(particle) 16.2, 22, 24n 
(preposition) 6.27; 7.81; 8.79; 9.4, 7, 
9, 48; 13.103n; 15.50n, 71; 17.37n 
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like [cont] 
(verb) 4.29, 64n; 8.107; 15.8, 9; 16.26, 
38, 39, 40, 41, 44, 54 
VS. US ays 
(and the ~) 13.104; (if you ~) 4.52n; 
8.126; 12.65n; (~ to) 
(approximator) 8.112n; 
(would you ~ ) 4.581 
-like 1,3, 38 
likely 7.9, 81n; 8.127; 14.36; 16.72, 79; 
(be ~ to) 3.47, 66; (most/quite/ 
very ~) 8.127 
likewise (conjunct) 8.137, 143 
(subjunct) 8.116 
pro-form use 12.10, 25n 
(do ~) 12.10 
liking — verbs (semantic classification) 
-lily 7.9; 1.41 
limiting — restrictive 
line (in ~) 9.66; (in ~ with) 9.11 
line (dimension) 9.15, 17 
linearity 18.3 
-ling 1.33 
linguistic 
context 6.1, 15, 38n; 7.30; 8.144n; 
10.4; 11.38, 41; 12.6- 7, 9, 46; 14.8; 
15.13, 73; 17.8, 46n, 80 
organization 1.12-13, 18, 27 
see also. extralinguistic factors 
linguistics 1.12, 16, 18; 2.4n; L.16n 
see also: textlinguistics 
linkers 13.6 
see also: discourse (connectivity), lexical 
linking verb— copular verb 
links 5.91 
list 11.20; 17.86; 11.10, 13; IIL.11, 23n 
listen 4.30; (~ to) 4.30; 10.23; 16.28, 53 
listing conjunct 8.136, /37- 138, 143; 15.18 
lit 3.18 
literal — metaphorical 
literally (disjunct) 8.124, 130n 
(subjunct) 8.100, 126 
literary language 1.28; 19.28 
little (adjective) 5.24n; 7.88 
(determiner) 6.59; 10.59 
(frequency adjunct) 8.65, 77 
(minimizer) 8.111-113 
(postdeterminer) 5.23- 24; 7.83; 
10.66; 15.9 
(pronoun) 6.48, 53, 62; 7.69; 12.1 0, 
17; 17.15 
comparison of 7.78, 83 
(a ~) 5.23 -24, 38n; 6.48, 53, 62; 7.56; 
8.77,98, 111, 114, 115; 10.59, 61n, 
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little [cont] 
66; 12.10, 17; 11.21; (as ~ ofa... 
as) 15.71n; (~ rj ~ st) 7.78n; 
(too ~) 6.57; (very ~) 8.65 
liturgical — religious language 
live (verb) 4.26, 27, 32, 38; 8.51; 10.24; 
16.24; (~ down) 16.2n, 4; (~ on) 
16.28 
lively 7.9, 81n 
liven up 16.3 
livestock 5.78 
"13,23, 39, 40; 4.42, 57 
loads of 5.25n; 10.43n 
loaffloaves 5.83 
loan word 1.5n; 3.4; 9.7n; 1.6, 19, 27, 31, 
36n, 39; II.4 
loath (to) 7.39; 16.79 
loathe 16.38, 39, 40 
LOB — Lancaster-Oslo/Bergen corpus 
local— genitive, negation 
locally 8.41, 48 
locative 
object 9.31; 10.27, 33 
preposition 9.5, 20, 32, 37, 49n; 16.14 
quasi- 5.44 
subject 10.25, 26, 33 
see also: name, noun, place, prefix, space, 
verbs (semantic classification) 
locus 5.93 
locutionary act/force 11.3 
lodgings 5.77 
logical 16.72 
logical 
connectivity 10.18; 15.60; 19.55 
necessity 3.46, 48; 4.54, 55, 57; 10.67 
status 2.46, 47, 53, 55; 10.70 
see also: the 
-logy 1.66 
London-Lund corpus 15.47 
lonely 7.81n . 
long (adjective) 7.66, 80, 88 
(adverb) 7.70, 83; 8.62, 63n, 77; 
10.61n 
(all... ~) 8.63n; (any ~ er) 8.97; 
10.60; (as ~ as) 9.12n; 14.12; 15.25, 
26, 32, 34, 35n, 46; (before —)9.1n; 
(~ er) 8.63n; 10.61n; (for ~) 8.62; 
(~ for) 16.28, 38, 41; (how ~) 8.4,9, 
25, 59n, 60, 63n, 115; 9.36; 10.10; 
15.29; (no ~ er) 8.97; 10.60; 
(so ~ as) 15.25, 26, 34, 35n; 
(very ~) 8.63n; 10.61n 
long structure 8.35, 47, 56, 87, 116, 125, 
145, 150; 10.17, 35; 11.8n; 13.27n, 


long structure [cont] 
86; 14.13, 39; 15.4n, 5n, 12, 35n, 
39n, 41, 44n, 46n, 75; 16.4, 7n, 44n; 
17,58, 115; 18.5, 9, 19, 37, 40, 58; 
11.20; 111.9 
see also: length, noun phrase, prepositional 
phrase, short structure, subject 
look (verb) 4.30; 7.9, iln; 10.11n, 16; 
16.21, 22, 23, 24n; (~ after) 16.5, 
15, 28; (~ as if) 14.36; (~ at) 4.30; 
10.23; 15.19; 16.5, 28, 53; (~ down 
on) 16.9, 29; (~ for) 16.5; 
(^ forward to) 16.9, 29, 39; (~ in 
on) 16.9; (~ on) 16.28; (~ out for) 
16.29; (~ over) 16.6n; (~ s) 5.77; 
(^ to) 16.28; (~ up) 16.4, 19n; 
(~ up to) 16.29 
loom (verb) 16.21 
loose (adjective) 16.45 
Lord 5.66n; 17.91n 
Lords, the 5.17 
lose 3.15; 16.26; (~ hope of) 16.8; 
(~ sight of ) 16.58; (~ touch with) 
16.7, 58; (~ track of ) 16.58 
lost 3.15 
lot (a ~) 7.69, 89; 8.77, 105, 115; 
(a ~ of) 5.23, 25; 6.53; 8.98; 10.43n 
lots (adverb) 7.89 
(^ of) 5.23, 25; 10.43 
loudness 15.53; II.1 
lousejlice 5.84 
love (numeral) 6.64n 
(verb) 4.27, 64n; 8.107; 16.26, 38, 39, 
40,41 ] 
(be in ~) 13.46; (~ ly and . . .) 13.99 
low 7.82, 88; (~ er) 7.85n 
low — frequency, pitch 
lower (verb) 7.85n; 16.26 
lower animals — animals 
luck (~ ily) 8.127; (~ y) 16.82 
luggage (vs. suitcase) 5.4 
lull N to sleep 16.8 
-ly 7.1, 6-9, 37, 46-47, 81n, 83; 8.10n, 
54, 89, 138n, 153; I.1, 3, 16n, 31n, 
38, 40n, 41, 69n; IIL.4 
sequence of 7.60; 8.79, 150 
see also : adjective, adverb 


M 


M (= medial position) — medial 
m (reaction signal) 7.54 
m(- million) 6.65 
-m (vs. -mme) spelling 3.8 
"m (= am) 3.23 
'm (= ahem) 11.55 
ma’am 10.53; 19.65 
macaroni 5.100n 
machine (vs. machinery) 5.4 
macro- 1.24n 
mad 16.76; (— about) 16.69 
madam 19.65 : 
made 3.13 
main 7.73; (~ ly) 8.116; 15.20; 17.73, 87; 
(3577 
main — clause, inversion, negative, verb 
maintain 16.3] 
major 7.85 
majority 10.43 
make 3.13; 7.36; 10.30; 16.2n, 22n, 26, 
- 44, 46, 52, 57; 18.43; (~ N do) 
16.17; (~ do with) 16.17; (~ for) 
16.57; (~ into) 16.47; (~ off) 
16.19n; (~ out) 16.4, 31n, 35; 
(^ out to) 16.51n; (~ up) 16.19n, 
26n 
making — verbs (semantic classification) 
mal- 1.23 
male (gender) 5.104—106, 109-110; 6.1, 
8-10, 12, 13, 14; 10.50 
see also : masculine 
mammonolatry 1.7, 8 
man 1.3, 54n, 60n 
vocative 19.65 
(^ like) 1.38n; (~ ly) 7.9; 1.38n; 
(~ nish) 1.38n 
man[men 5.84, 102 
-man 5.56-57, 84n, 102; I.3, 33n, 64 
manage 8.108n; 16.38; (— to) 3.49 
mandative subjunctive 
manifestly 8.127 
mankind 5.54n 
manner 8.79; (in... —-)9.48; (~ s) 5.77 
manner adverbial 
adjunct 2.18; 8.5, 19, 55n, 78, 79, 
80-84, 88, 90, 92, 94, 103n, 109, 
115n, 148, 153; 10.10n, 18; 15.49n; 
16.48; 17.53; 1.41 : 
adverb vs. phrase 9.48 
clause 7.53; 8.78; 15.22 
disjunct 8.123-124 
meaning 15.49, 50; 17.18, 20 
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manner adverbial [cont] 
meaning (in conversion) I.47 
preposition 9.7, 43, 48 
subordinator 7.53 
see also : as, process 
mannered — formal 
man-of-war 5.102 
manservant 5.102 
manual — style 
many (postdeterminer) 5.23- 24; 10.43; 
13.71n; 15.9, 69n 
(pronoun) 6.44n, 46, 48, 53, 62; 
10.61n; 12.10, 17 
predicative use 5.23n; 6.53n 
pro-form use 12.10, 17 
(^ a) 5.23n; 10.35; 13.66n; (a good ~) 
10.35n, 61n; (a great ~) 5.38n;10.61n; 
(as ~) 15.71; (as ~ (. ..) as) 15.71n; 
(so ~) 12.17; (that ~) 12.17 
Maori 1.26 
marginal — modal, preposition, 
subordinator 
mark you 15.54 
marked vs. unmarked form 2.35n; 3.58; 
7.88; 13.1, 17; 18.9-10 
see also: aspect, case, focus, gender, 
pronoun, theme, voice 
marked condition — condition 
(hypothetical) 
marker— apposition, familiarity, 
modality, restrictive, status 
marking, double 4.19n 
married (get ~) 13.46; (— to) 18.31n 
marry 10.14n; 16.26; (~ off) 10.14n 
marvel 16.33, 35n. ` 
masculine 
bias 5.35n, 56; 6.0; 11.30; 19.65 
gender— male 
see also : coordinate 
mass —- noncount, noun 
mass communication — names 
(classified) 
master 1.33n; (~ ly) 7.9 
matching relation 19.17 
material 
noun 9.61 
preposition 9.7, 61 
math(s) 1.74n 
mathematical symbols 6.68 
matrix 5.96 
matrix — clause 
matter (verb) 16.19 
(it doesn't ~ [no ~ whether) 15.41, 42; 
(on the ~ of )8.85;9.11, 57 
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maxi- 1.24 
maximize 7.85n 
maximizer 
comparison of 8.106, 110 
modification of 8.106, 110 
subjunct 8.104, 105-110 
maximum 5.95 
may 3.21, 39, 40, 51, 60; 4.47, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 53, 54, 60, 61,63; 6.61; 8.103; 
LI.5n, 8n, 13, 39; 13.31; 14.24n, 34; 
15.40, 48, 55n; 18.16, 24; (~ as well) 
4.53n; (~ not) 3.39; 10.67; (~ nd) 
3.23, 39; 10.55n; 11.8n 
maybe 8.127 
M.C.L75 
me 6.2-6, 8-11, 14, 18n, 27 
see also: I 
meals—- names (classified) 
mean (verb) 3.15; 16.26, 31, 38, 50; 
(I~) 17.80 
meaning vs. form 2.35n, 38n, 41; 4.1; 
13.47, 51; 1.3, 9, 10, 15, 20 
meaning relations — semantic (relations) 
see also : absolute, abstract, additive, 
anticipatory, aspectual, causative, 
circumstance, concessive, conditional, 
consequence, contingency, contrast, 
derogatory, dimension, direction, 
genitive, grammar, hypothetical, 
inferential, -ing participle clause, 
instrumental, interrogative, lexical, 
manner, matching, modal, negative, 
nonfinite, noun, object, outcome, 
passive, place, pragmatic, preposition, 
process, progressive, pronoun, purpose, 
putative, reason, reciprocal, repetition, 
resemblance, respect, result, semantic, 
some, subject, time, verb, verb phrase, 
word, word-class 
means (noun) 5.91 
(by ~ of) 9.11; (by any ~) 10.62; (by 
no ~) 6.50n; (~ of)9.11n 
means 
adjunct 8.5, 7,78, 79, 80, 81n, 82-84, 
88; 10.10 ] 
preposition 9.7, 43, 49 
see also : noun, process 
means/agentive spectrum 9.43, 48-51 
meant 3.15; (be ~ to) 3.47 
meantime 8.137, 145; 19.36; (in the ~) 
` 8.137; 19.36 


+ meanwhile 8.137, 143n, 145; 19.36; (in 


the ~) 8.137; 19.36 . 


measure . 
adjective 7.66 


measure [cont] 
adverbial 8.3, 4, 9, 48, 57, 63; 10.10, 
60, 66; 16.24n 
genitive of 5.116; 17.38 
phrase 5.18, 38n; 6.41 n; 7,88; 9.32n, 
35, 64; 10.13, 14, 20n, 27n, 35n; 
13.102; 15.64n; 16.27n; 17.55, 108; 
1.53 
see also z noun, partition, verbs (semantic 
classification) 
media 5.95n, 98n; 10.34n 
medial 
cooccurrence 8.20 
end- 8./9, 20, 23, 60, 84, 90, 102, 114, 
130 
in clause 5.16; 7.27; 8./6 - 18, 22, 23, 
38, 47, 55, 63, 65, 71, 78n, 81, 86, 
90, 91-92, 95, 97, 98, 102, 103n, 
105, 107, 109, 114, 116n, 117, 118, 
119, 121, 124, 130, 146, 150-153; 
10.17, 581; 13.38, 95; 18.6, 47; 
11I.17-20 
in sentence 10.52; 11.8n, 25; 13.55; 
14.29, 38—41; 15.22, 25, 47, 53-56, 
57n, 60; 18.20n, 59 
initial- 8.78, 20, 21, 23, 47, 55, 65, 102, 
109n, 114, 130 
long structure at 8.17 
medial- 8.20 
variants of 8.18—20 
see also : ellipsis, final, initial 
medical (adjective) 7.13, 37 
(noun) 7.13 
medium 5.95 
medium 1.19, 29—30, 36, 42 
meet 3.18; 6.31; 16.19, 26 
memo 1.74 
memorandum 5.95 
men 5.54n, 84; 19.65 
-men 5.56-57 
-ment 1.34 
mental state — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
mention (verb) 14.30; 16.31, 60; 
(make ~ of) 16.8; (not to ~) 
13.103n 
mercifully 8.127 
mere 17.97; (~ ly) 8.111, 116, 118; 
(not ~ ly) 8.120; (not ~ ly... . but) 
10.41n 
merger 6.2; 13.11; 17.33 
Merriam-Webster Third International 
Dictionary I.13n 
mess (around) 16.12; (make a ~ of) 16.7, 8 


Messrs 5.103 
met 3.18 
metalinguistic comment disjunct 8.8, 
111, 726; 10.66; 11.24; 12.31; 15.38 
(subjunct) 8.120n, 126 
metanalysis 1.71n 
metaphorical vs. literal 1.8; 3.14n, 16, 
18; 5.122n; 8,2, 4, 42n, 55, 126; 
9.| Sn, 19n, 32, 33, 39n, 61; 10.10, 11, 
21, 32n, 47, 51; 14.22; 16.3, 4n, 5n, 
12,14, 24, 29, 48; 18.55; I.7, 12n, 26 
see also : preposition 
metaphorically 8.124 
-meter 1.66 
metonymy 10.21n 
metropolis 5.97 
mews 5.9] 
mhm 7.56 
mice 5.84 
micro- ].24n, 66 
mid-Atlantic dialect 1.24 
middle — become, verb 
midi- 1.24 
might 3.21, 39, 40; 4.50, 51, 53, 59-63, 
65n; 8.103; 11.5n, 13; 14.20, 23, 
24n, 34; 15.36, 48, 55n; 18.24; 
(~ as well) 4.53n; (^ not) 3.39; 
10.68; (~ nt) 3.39; 10.68; 11.8n 
mighty (intensifier) 7.56n 
mike 1.74 
mildly 8.111 
millennium 5.95 
million 5.89; 6.65 
mind (verb) 10.61n; 16.26, 35, 39; 
(~ you) 15.54; (if you don't ~) 
8.124n; (to PRON ~) 9.63 
mine 6.2~6, 8-11, 14, 29 
mini- I.13n, 15, 17, 24, 77 
minimal free form I.2n 
minimize 7.85n 
minimizer subjunct 8.104, 771—114, 
115; H.21 
negative 8.111-114 
see also : nonassertive 
minimum 5.95 
minor 7.85 
minor — conversion, postmodification, 
punctuation, question 
minority 10.43n 
minus (preposition) 9.8 
minute (noun) (~ 5) 5.77 
(the ~ (that)) 15.29n 
mis- 1.23 
misbehave 8.108n 
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miscalculate 8.108n 
miscast 3.17 
misdeal (verb) 3.15 
misgire 3.16 
mishear 3.15 
misjudge 8.108 
mislay 3.10n 
mislead 3,18 
mismanage 8. 108n 
misrepresent 8.108n 
miss (verb) 16.39 
Miss 5.66, 103; 10.53; 17.91n; 19.65; 
(-es) 5.103 
misspell 3.13 
misspend 3.13 
missus 19.65 
mistake (verb) 3.16; (~ for) 16.47 
mistake editing 17.80 
mister 10.53; 17.91n; 19.65 
misunderstand 3.18 
MIT 1.75 
mixed — aspect, coordination, gender 
mM (= medial medial position) > medial 
mm 11.55 
-mme spelling 3.8 
mob 1.74n 
mobility 2.12~15; 6.28; 7.27, 55, 63n; 
8.14, 38; 9.5; 10.1, 9; 13.36-37, 
. (03; 15.22, 55, 75; 17.34, 58; TIL.17 
modal 
auxiliary 2.29, 34, 41; 3.1, 4n, 2/, 30, 
31, 39, 47, 50, 52, 54, 55, 56, 64, 72; 
4.16n, 19, 30, 37, 40, 41, 42, 46, 47, 
48, 49-66, 68; 6.61; 7.39; 8.21, 55n, 
75, 97, 103, 116n; 10,34, 41, 44, 55, 
60n, 61n, 67-68, 69; 11.5n, 8n, 13, 
24, 28n; 12.10, 22, 23, 40, 47; 14.6, 
8, 22, 24-27, 34, 36; 15.14, 40, 48, 
49, 52, 54, 55n, 68; 16.59, 63, 71n, 
72n; 18.24, 27n 
central 3.39, 40, 41; 4.50 
construction 3.48, 54; 4.3, 8n, 48, 67 
frequency of auxiliaries 3.39n; 4.42, 
47, 50, 53, 56, 58n; 11.13 
idiom 3.40, 45-46, 47, 50, 66; 7.83; 
15.52; 16.33 
marginal 3.1n, 39, 40, 41-44 ; 4.50, 56, 
66; 10.68n; 12.64; 14.34; 16.69n 
meaning 3.46, 47, 72; 4.42, 46, 49—66; 
8.9; 15.25; 16.51, 79; 17.32, 54n; 
1.40n, 54 
particle 3.50 
past vs. nonpast 4.50; 10.68; 14.23; 
15.35 
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modal [cont] 
past perfective 14.23, 26; 15.35 
quasi- 3.51n; 4.55 
sequence 3.30n 
see also : noun, prediction 
modality 3.21, 40, 49, 52, 56; 4.1, 41, 49; 
8.96; 15.68; 16.40, 42; 17.31 ; I.40n 
adverbial 8.2, 8, 9, 17, 117n 
disjunct 8.123-124 
epistemic 3.48n; 4.49n, 51, 53-55, 62, 
63, 65; 10.67 
extrinsic vs. intrinsic 4.49, 66; 17.36 
markers 4.64 
root 4.49n, 55 
subjunct 8.88, 99-103 
unmarked 3.52 
see also: deontic, imperative, indicative, 
subjunctive 
‘mode’ qualifier 17.60 
model (verb) 3.8 
modification 2.22, 28, 29, 3/, 32, 33n; 
5.64, 70; 6.1, 20, 39n, 42, 55, 56n; 
7.20, 46; 8.79, 83, 89, 98, 103, 110, 
120, 131; 10.53; 12.16, 17, 
55-56; 13.51, 67, 75; 15.29; 17.52, 
124; III.4 
complementation and 2.33, 60; 8.31n 
ellipsis 12.55, 56; 13.66 
multiple 17.120- 124 
see also: apposition, complementation, 


. monthly 7.9; 8.64 


months — names (classified) 
mood — modal, modality 
moped (noun) 1.76 
moratorium 5.95 
more (comparative) 5.24; 7.2, 28, 74-77, 
81-86; 8.106; 10.66; 13.100; 
15.63-75; 19.52 
(conjunct) 8.137, 138n, 144 
. (determiner) 15.69-71 
(intensifier) 3.76; 7.85n; 8.105, 109n, 
127, 131, 133n; 15.69, 71 
(pronoun) 6.48, 53; 12.10, 17; 
15.69-71 
functions of comparative 15.69—70 
pro-form use 12.10, 17 
(any ~) 8.97; 10.60; (no ~) 8.97; 
10.58n, 60; (no/not any ~ (. . .) than) 
15.70; (~ of a) 15.69n, 71n; (~ or 
less) 8.111, 113; (— so) 12.27; 
(~ than) 10.35n; 13.103; 15.68n; 
(^... than) 8.77; 14.13; 15.69-71; 
(what is ~) 8.137, 144 
moreover 8.137, 143n 
morpheme 2.3, 4, 5, 7, 37; 12.31; 1.2n 
see also; base, bound, free, inflection, 
lexical, root, stem 
morphological form 2.37-38, 54n; 3.21, 
23, 30; 4.3, 17; 6.1, 11, 13, 46, 54, 
62; 7.15n, 46, 71; 8.10n, 108n; 
10.29, 34n, 43n, 49, 61; 12.8, 33n, 


mountains—> names (classified) 
mouse|[mice 5.84 
movable —> stress 
move (verb) 3.59; 16.19, 26, 32; (~ out) 
16.4n 
movement preposition 9.22 - 30, 32 
implied 9.26 
mow(edjn) 3.14 
Mr 5.66, 103; 17.91n; HI.28 
Mrs 5.66, 103 
Ms 5.66, 103; 10.53n; I.76n 
MSS 13.104n 
much (intensifier) 7.11, 16n, 62n, 83, 89; 
8.63n, 77, 98, 105, 107, 115 
(postdeterminer) 5.23--24; 7.83; 
10.61n; 15.9, 69n 
(pronoun) 6.48, 53, 62; 7.69; 10.61n; 
12.10, 17; 17.15 
pro-form use 12.10, 17 
(as ~) 15.71; (as ~ as) 13.103; 15.71n; 
(as ~ of... as) 15.71n; (how ~) 
7.88; 8.25, 110, 113, 115; 10.13; 
11.15n; 16.27n; (not so ~ .. . as) 
13.42n, 103; (~ of) 6.53; 10.43; 
(so ~ so) 12.27; (too ~ of a) 15.73n; 
(too ~ so) 12.27; (very ~) 2.14n; 
7.11, 62n, 77; 8.89, 107, 108 
multal quantifier 6.13, 48, 53; 8.67; 15.9 
multi- 1.28 
multiple —»analysis, apposition, 
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mutually defining/exclusive 2.39, 42; 
5.12,15 
my 5.14; 6.2-6, 8-11, 14, 29; 10,53 
mysel/ 6.6, 14, 23-28 
fronting 6.23n 


N 


N (= noun phrase in multi-word verb) 
NA — nonassertive 
naked 7.19 
name (verb) 16.46, 50; (~ as) 16.46n; 
(n N's ~) 18.59n; (~ dy) 8.137, 143n; 
17.27, 73, 76-77, 79, 92; TII. 1 , 13 
names 5.60, 65- 72, 84n, 114, 123; 10.53; 
17.124; 1.75 
composite 5.60, 70 
descriptive 5.70; 17.59 
ellipsis in 5.71 
locative 5.65, 69; 17.39 
modification of 5.64, 71, 72 
personal 5.64, 65, 66, 118; 10.53; 
14.29; 17.39, 42, 88, 91; 1.37, 77 
proper 5.108; 10.34n; 17.3, 95; 1.59 
vs. noun 5.60 
see also: appositive, by, coordinate, 
genitive, noun, plural 
names (classified) 
animal 5.87, 118; 17.11, 39; artistic 
6.26; body parts 5.35, 36n; 6.30n; 


maximizer, name, nonrestrictive, noun, 36, 39; 13.36; 14.12n; 15.57, 75; 
i postmodification, premodification, 16.2, 28n, 69n, 84; 17.51, 114; 
M prepositional phrase, pro-forms, 111.4 
£4 pronoun, restrictive 


I i conversion, coordinate, genitive, 
it comparison, constituent, 
coordination, correlative, either, 
embedding, genitive, head, 


10.49n; brand I.15n; buildings 
5.44n; 9.17; canals 5.72; cities 5.68, 
118;9.17; 17.89; coastline 5.72; 


modulation (modality) 4.49n 
moment (~ arily) 8.55, 63; (at the 
very ~ that) 15.28n; (~ s) 15.28n; 
the ~ (that)) 14.14; 15.29n 
momentary act/event— verbs (semantic 
classification) 
monarchs — names (classified) 
money 5.4; (~ s) 5.9n 
mongoose 5.84n 
mono 1.74 
mono- I.28 
monosyllabic forms 7.81 -82 
see also; adjective, preposition 
monotransitive 
conversion to complex-transitive 1.54 
verb 2.16, 32; 3.65; 8.34n; 10.2, 12n; 
16.18, 20, 24n, 25-42, 44-46, 52, 
60, 64—67, 68n, 84 
see also: complementation 


morphology 1.14, 42; 2.7, 35n, 41; 5.105; 
I.2n, 39, 40, 73, 76n 
see also: syntax, verb, word-formation 
morrow, on the 19.37 
Moses 5.114 i 
most (comparison) 5.24; 7.2, 28, 74-77, 
81-86; 10.43; 19.52 
(intensifier) 7.87; 8.105, 109n, 131 
(pronoun) 6.48, 53; 12.10, 17 
pro-form use 12.10, 17 
(^ ly) 8.116; 17.73, 87; (the ~) 6.53 
-most 7.82n 
motel 1.76 
mother-in-law 5.102 
mother-tongue — English 
motion — movement preposition, verbs 
(semantic classification) 
motivation 15.45, 49 
in word-formation 1.14 
motive preposition 9.7, 43, 44 


modification, negative, 
postmodification, premodification, 
subordination, wh- 

multipliers 5.15, 78; 8.118n 

multiversity 1.76 

multi-word — verb 

mumble (verb) 16.3in 

munitions 5.77 

music — intonation 

musical 1.37 

must 3.21, 39, 40, 47, 48; 4.47, 51, 54, 55, 
56, 57, 60, 61n, 65; 8.103; 11.13; 
14.23, 34; (~ not) 3.39; 10.67; 
(~ n't) 3.39; 10.67 

with second-person subject 4.54n 

mutation 5.74, 84 

mutter (verb) 9.46n; 16.31n 

mutton (vs. sheep) 5.4 

mutual(ly) 19.52 

mutual participation participation 


communication 5.33, 45; continents 
5.68, 118; 9.17; counties 5.68; 9.17; 
17.89; countries 5.57, 68, 111, 118; 
9.17; dances 5.55; days 5.67; 9.34, 
40n, 41; dress 5.76; ethnic — names 
(peoples); family 10.53; 17.91; 
festivals 5.33, 67; 9.34, 36; firms 
5.108n, 125n; games 5.75; 
geographical 5.17, 65, 68, 72, 118; 
9.17; 17.39, 88n, 89; given 5.66; 
illnesses 5.49, 75; imperial 5.66n; 
institutions 5.33, 44, 72;17.109; 
III.29; instruments 5.55, 76; islands 
5.72; lakes 5.68; 17.89; languages 
5.9n, 57, 58n; 1.38, 39; mass 
communication 5.33; meals 5.48; 
monarchs 5.64n, 66n; months 5.67 ; 
9.40n; 17.89; mountains 5.68, 72; 
17.89; nationalities 5.56—57, 88; 
7.25, 42, 45, 87; 17.114; 1.37; 
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names (classified) [cont] ; 
newspapers 5.72; occupations 
10,53; 17.91; oceans 5.72; peoples 
5.88; 7.25n, 45; 17.114; 1.38; 
periodicals 5.72; personal 
belongings 6.30n; 10.49n; pets 
17.11; planes 5.72; popes 5.66n; 
public facilities 5.72; races 5.29ni 
1.38, 39; rivers 5.72; 17.89; seas 
5.72; seasons 5,33, 47; ships 5.72, 
111n:6.38; 17.10; small objects 
4.35; states 5.68, 118; 9.17; 17.89; 
supernatural beings 6.8; temporal 
5.46, 65, 67; 9.34, 36, 40-42; tools 
5.76; towns 5.68, 118; 9.17; 17,89; 
transport 5.33, 45; 9.49n; 
universities 5.69n 
narrative 4.57; 17.3n; 19.3943, 78 
see also: aspect, present, tense 
narrow 7.88 
narrow — pitch 
narrow orientation subjunct 8.21, 23, 88, 
92-120 
nasal suffix 3.12, 14, 16 
national language — English, standard 
nationality words — names (classified) 
native 
forms 1.36n, 38 
speaker 1.15, 41, 42; 1.2, 14n 
see also: English 
NATO 1.75 
natural (adjective/noun) 7.13 
naturally 8.127, 128n 
Navaho(s) 5.88 
nautical terms 8.41n 
near (adverb) 7.46; 8.41, 48n 
(preposition) 7.70; 9.5, 7, 20 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
(~ by) 8.41, 48n; (~ er) 8.48n; 9.7, 20, 
66; (^ er to) 9.7, 10, 20; (~ est) 
8.48n; 9.7, 20, 66; (~ est to) 9.7, 20; 
(~ ly) 6.50n, 56, 62n; 8.111, 113, 
114, 126; (~ to) 9.5, 7, 10, 20; 
18.3in 
near vs. distant reference 4.11n; 6.40, 
43, 44 
nebula(e/s) 5.94 


. necessarily 8.103 > 


necessary 15.25; 16.72; (if ~) 15.34 
necessity 17.36 
necessity 4.49, 51, 54, 55, 56, 65, 66; 
11.13; 14.24-25; 15.25 
root 4.54 
see also: epistemic, logical 


need (auxiliary) 3.40, 41-42; 4.50, 53, 
55, 60, 66; 10.61n; 11.13; 14.34 
(lexical) 3.4/ -42; 7.83; 8.107; 10.68n; 
11.13; 16.26, 38, 39, 54 
(noun) 17.36 
(~ have) 3.42n; (in ~) 9.66; (in ~ of) 
9.11; (~ not) 3.42; 10.67; (~ mt) 
3.42; 10.07, 68; (~ to) 3.421 4.55, 
66; (~ 3) 3.42; 8.103 
negation 2.48, 50, 53-54; 3.21, 39, 42n, 
45, 51n; 5.38; 8.67, 70, 112; 
10.54 - 70; 1.13 
affixal 10.54n; 17.96; 7.21 
alternative 8.25, 83, 102, 105, 110, 
113,120, 121, 134; 10.65; 15.20 
clause -- negative clausc/sentence 
denial 2.56n; 3.25; 10.55n, 57n, 62, 
65n, 66, 69; 13.47; 17.80; 19.34n 
emphatic 3.39n; 10.55, 62, 66, 67 
focus of 8.48, 68, 77, 102, 112, 113, 
120; 10.65; 15.20, 23 
frequency of 3.23 
local 10.54, 58n, 66, 69; 1824n 
predication 3.45; 8.18; 10.54, 69 
scope of 2.55, 57; 3.22n, 72; 6.59; 
8.18, 51, 65, 68, 92n, 97, 113, 120; 
10.58, 60, 64, 65, 67-69; 11.17; 
13.15, 31, 33, 37, 45, 48; 14.36n 
syntax of 10.57 
transferred 8.117n; 11.8n; 12.28n; 
14.36 
usage problems 10.59n, 63n 
verb 10.55, 61n 
negative 
auxiliary and 3.22-26; 4.53n, 54, 55; 
10.54, 56, 61n, 67-69 
clause/sentence 2.47n, 49, 50, 53; 3.22, 
34, 37, 42, 45, 48n, 52; 4.39, 52, 54, 
61n; 5.39; 6.59, 60; 7.57n; 8.8, 48, 
58, 67-68, 77n, 83, 86, 94, 95, 97, 
102, 109, 110, 111, 113, 114, 120n, 
130, 131, 144; 9.36n, 37; 10.41, 
54-65, 66; 11.6, 41; 12.28n, 29, 60; 
13.14, 29—34, 36-40, 42, 61,94; 
14.6, 36; 15.27, 34, 35n, 36, 44, 49n, 
54, 55n, 64, 68n, 70-71, 73-74; 
16.35, 39; 17.96; 18.16; 1.40 
contraction 3.22n, 23, 32, 33, 36, 39, 
40, 43; 5.17n; 10.55, 56; 18.24 
directive 11.24, 28; 18.44n 
double 1.22; 8.98n; 9.57n; 10.63n, 66, 
69, 70; 15.70 
forms 2.54—55; 3.32, 33, 36, 37; 6.59, 
62; 7.77; 9.58; 10.58—59, 61, 65n; 


` 


negative [cont] 
11.7n; 14.13n; 15.34; 18.56 
imperative 2.57; 3.37; 8.77n; 11.10, 
28; 13.29 
implied 6.59 
intensification 5.7n; 10.62, 70 
main verb 10.67-69 
menning 2.56; 3.46; 4.52n; 6,50n, 53, 
59, 62; 9.48, 49, 55: 10.58~59, 61, 
62n; 11.23; 13.5; 15.44, 52; 16.311, 
39, 42, 71, 73; 17.46n; 18.16, 24 
multiple 10.63n 
nonfinite clause 14.6 
operator 3.22 -26, 40, 44, 47; 10.65n; 
11.5 
orientation 4.52n; 11.7-8, 12, 16; 
16.23n 
particle — not 
phrase 3.22n, 24; 8.95; 10.58,65; 
11.53; 15.41; 17.80; 18.24, 48 
question 2.54; 3.45; 10.57—59; 
11.7-8, 9n, 10, 12, 15n, 17, 21-23; 
12.63; 15.54 
raising — negation (transferred) 
response 1.34; 10.57, 58n, 61, 66; 
1114-13; 15.35; 18.59n 
semi- 3.24, 42n 
sentence — negative (clause/sentence) 
subjunctive 3.22n, 58 
tag question 10.57, 58n, 59n, 66 
territory 2.54 
transportation — negation 
(transferred) 
see also: adjective, adjunct, adverbial, 
before, condition, conjunct, declarative, 
determiner, dis-, disjunct, expectation, 
interrogative, minimizer, neither, no, 
nor, not, position, prefix, preposition, 
pronoun, purpose, quantifier, verbs 
(semantic classification), yes 
negator -> negative particle, nof 
neglect (verb) 16.38 
neither (determiner) 5.14, 16, 73n; 6.45, 
62; 10.41, 60; 13.5 
(pronoun) 6.13, 45, 48, 59, 61, 62; 
10.41, 42, 60; 12.10, 17 
(subjunct) 8.116, 119, 120; 12.29; 
13.11, 36; III.6, 12 
pro-form use 3.26; 12.10, 17; 18.24 
(~... nor) 5.50; 10.41, 44; 13.5, 20, 
33, 37-38, 39, 61 
neo- 1.29 
neo-classical 7.21n; I.6, 14n, 15n, 24n, 
27, 28-29, 36, 39, 42, 66 
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neologism 1.14, 16n, 76 
-ness 1.13, 15, 36 
nesting 14.38. 4I 
net (adjective) 7.21 
network English 1.27; 11.1 
neuter—> nonpersonal 
neutral -> English, expectation, polarity, 
telative pronoun, sex 
neutral condition — condition (open) 
neutralization 2.37 
never (minimizer) 8.112 
(modal adjunct) 8.9 
(time frequency adjunct) 2.54; 3.44n; 
4.13n; 6.59; 8.9, 65, 69-71; 10.58, 
60, 64; 13.36 
(time subjunct) 8.98, 117 
repeated 10.62 
response 11.4n 
(~ ever) 8.69, 98; 10.62n; (~ in (ail) 
my life) 10.62 
nevertheless 8.137, 143n, 144-146; 13.8, 
13; 14.13 
new — expectation, given 
New Zealand English 1.26 
see also : regional English 
news 5.75 
news reporting 1.28; 3.73; 4.21; 14.29n; 
18.26n; 19.34n 
see also: broadcasting 
newscast 1.76 
newspapers — names (classified) 
next (conjunct) 8.137; 19.18, 38, 55, 56 
(ordinal) 5.22, 34, 67; 7.21; 8.52; 9.40; 
17.15, 32, 57; 19.37, 38 
(time adjunct) 8.55, 72 
(~ to) 9.5, 10, 20 
-ng adjective base ending 7.80. 
-nge verb base ending 3.9 
nice 16.76, 80; (~ and...) 13.99 
nightly 7.9; 8.64 
nighty I.74n 
nil 6.64n 
no (determiner) 2.54; 5.12, 13, 14, 23; 
6.45, 59, 62, 64n; 9.58; 10.42, 58, 
60, 62, 66; 12.18; 15.14, 41 
(intensifier) 10.60 
reaction signal 7.54 
response 8.100, 130n; 10.55-70; 
11.4-13; 13.102n 
vs. not 10.58 
(... no...) 113n; (^ one) 6.9, 
45-47, 62; 10.50, 60 ` 
see also: doubt, more 


No. 17.88n; III.30n 
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no- 2.54; 5.12; 6.13, 45-47, 62 
no article --» article 
no-one —> no(one) 
noble (adjective/noun) 7.13 
nobody 2.54; 6.9, 45-47, 62; 9.58; 10.43, 
50, 60 
nod (verb) 4.27, 35 
noise about[abroad 16.34n 
nominal 6.1, 23, 46, 55; 7.45, 9.3 
expression 12.16, 19n; 13.75-76 
predicative —> noun (predicative) 
see also : coordination 
nominal clause 4.64n; 7.53; 11.18n, 45; 
12.20; 14.9, 22; 15.2, 3~ 16, 25, 65; 
16.35, 43, 83n; 17.63, 112; 18.33, 39 
complement use 3.46n; 10.8 
existential 15.16 
-ing 3.49; 9.1; 16.47; 19.60 
object use 3.62; 4.29; 10.7; 18.28 
prepositional complement use 9.1 
relative 6.20, 35n; 10.7, 34, 38; 
11.18n; 12.63; 15.1n, 2, 3, 5n, 8-9, 
12n, 18, 53, 56; 17.9, 12, 18, 20; 
18.29, 33n 
subject use 10.6, 15 
that- 11.18; 13.50-51; 14.20, 22, 30; 
15.54; 17.26; 18.26n; II.16 
vocative use 10.53 
wh- 9.1; 12.63; 13.50-51; 14.22 
nominalization 1.28; 2.31n, 43; 6.24n; 
7.72-73; 9.14; 10.25; 14.5; 15.13n, 
14; 16.36, 84; 17.26, 33, 47, 51-53; 
18.43; 19.22, 49; 1.26n, 31n, 35, 42, 
44, 71n 
nominally 8.127 
nominative case 6.4 
non- 1.15, 17, 21; IH.4 
nonagentive — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
nonassertive 
adverb 10.60 
context 3.42, 43; 4.51; 5.23; 7.56n, 78, 
86; 8.62, 107; 9.58; 10.5770; 
13.31; 15.14; 16.32n, 35, 39, 61, 71, 73 
determiner 6.45; 10.60 
form 2.53- 55; 5.14; 8.63n, 69, 97, 98; 
10.57-70; 11.6-7, 12, 13, 16, 17, 
22, 23, 28; 14.36n; 15.27, 35, 52, 63, 
73; 17.5; 18.24n 
. minimizer 8.111-114 
pronoun 6.13, 45—46, 48, 53, 59-61, 
62; 10.60 
territory 2.53; 6.52 
see also: assertive, determiner 


- nonattributive— adjective (predicative 


only) 
nonce-formation 2.42n; 8.89n; 17.111; 
1.5n, 15, 18, 32, 40n, 41, 49, 58, 71n 
noncommitted 4.51, 66 
nonconclusive — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
noncorrelative — correlative, so, such, 
through 
noncount 
conversion to count I.53 
indefinite article and 5.9n 
noun 2.30n; 4.4, 7, 34, 35; 5.2-9, 11, 13, 
14, 17, 23-25, 39, 49n, 52, 54, 58, 59,74, 
75, 87n, 100n; 6.50, 52; 7.14; 10.38, 
42; 12.16, 19; 13.66, 79; 15.7, 
69-71, 73; 17.54; 1.32, 35, 36, 47 
pronoun 6.41, 45, 49, 53, 61; 12.18n 
see also: count 
nondefining — nonrestrictive 
none 6.12, 44n, 45, 48, 62, 64n; 10.42, 58, 
60; 12.10, 17, 18; (~ the) 10.60 
nonequivalence comparison 15.63, 
71-72, 75 
nonetheless 8.137, 145 
nonfactual condition — condition 
(hypothetical) 
nonfinite 
clause 2.13n; 3.37n, 40, 52; 6.24n, 
25n, 31; 7.20; 8.13, 20n, 29, 53, 59, 
61n, 75n, 86, 87, 127n, 132; 9.3, 
32n, 55; 10.1n, 6, 34, 57, 58n; 
12.22n, 43-44; 13.35n; 14.5- 8, 10, 
15-19; 15.1-3, 10-15, 18-19, 30, 
34, 41, 50, 56, 58-62; 16.25, 36-42, 
49, 64; 17.2, 8, 28-36, 37, 54n, 62, 
92-93; 18.33- 36, 53-54, 59; 19.38, 
41, 60; III.18 . 
clause ellipsis 12.67 
forms 2.27; 3.2, 32, 36, 40, 45, 47, 48, 
52; 4.55, 66; 9.3; 10.34; 11.43; 
12.23, 26, 49, 59; 14.5, 10; 16.17; 
17.54n; 18.27 
frequency of clauses 14.6 
functions 3.30 
phrase 3.22n, 49n, 52, 53, 56, 57; 4.19, 
67-68; 17.58 
verb— nonfinite (forms) 
verb phrase, meaning in 4.67 - 68 
with/without subject 10.6; 14.7-8; 
15.58-62; 16.36, 49; 17.28—30 
see also: coordinate, finite, not, object, 
postmodification, subordinator, verb 
phrase 


nonflammable 1.21n 
nongradable — adjective, adverb, 
gradability, noun, verbs (semantic 
classification) 
nonheaded — headed 
noninherent — adjective (noninherent) 
nonlimiting -» nonrestrictive 
nonlinguistic — extralinguistic factors 
nonnative — English 
nonnegative forms 3.23, 32, 33, 36, 39 
nonparticipial — adjective 
nonpast — modal, present 
nonperfective 3.34; 4.67; 8.61; 14.26; 
16.39 ý 
nonperson |.21n 
nonpersonal gender 
in noun 5.104, 107—108, 118n; 6.37; 
15.12; 1.34 
in pronoun 6.1, 8, 14, 16, 20, 29, 
33-34, 36-39, 41, 42, 45, 47, 49; 
10.49-50; 16.15; 17.11—15, 22, 25 
see also: agent, it, noun (personal), subject 
(personal) 
nonpredicative— adjective (adjective 
only) 
nonprogressive construction 4.25— 33, 
46, 67; 10.14; 17.7, 98n; 18.43 
see also: verb (stative meaning) 
nonrefiexive — verb 
nonrestrictive 
clause 8.94n; 15.23, 28n, 29; 18.6; 
III.18, 19 
modification 5.64; 6.20, 53; 13.79; 
14.9; 15.2; 17.3, 4-29, 34, 35, 44, 
48-50, 58, 65, 94, 95, 110, 115; III.19 
see also: adjective, adjunct, adverbial, 
apposition, postmodification, 
premodification, relative clause 
nonsentence 11.38, 45, 53-55 
nonspecific specific 
nonstandard 1.22, 37, 41 
construction 1.20; 3.32, 34n; 5.67n, 
89n, 11 In; 6.5, 18n, 43n, 55n; 7.7, 
56n, 83; 8.69; 9.4; 10.63n, 70; 
12.20n; 13.74n; 14.29n; 16.24n; 
17.91n, 112; 19.42n, 63; I.18n 
orthography 3.36n, 44, 45n, 51; 
12.47n, 48n, 49n, 50n; 14.23n; 
17.47, 112 
pronunciation 3.5n; III.27 
vocabulary 3.17; 9.57n; 10.53; 19.65; 
I.12, 46n 
nor (coordinator) 10.41; 13.5, 18—20, 40, 
103; IIL6, 12 
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nor [cont] 
(subjunct) 8.116, 119, 120; 12.29; 
13.11, 36, 40; 18.24n 
pro-form use 3,26; 6.59; 12.29, 30n; 
18.24 
see also: and, but, neither 
normally 8.65, 67 69,125; (~ speaking) 
8.67n 
normative — prescriptive 
north(ward(s)) 7.46n; 8.41; 9.66 
not (particle) 2.34, 48, 50, 54; 3.22— 24, 
37, 42n, 45, 47, 51n, 58; 6.50n, 59; 
7.15n, 22, 56n; 8.8, 103, 113, L16n, 
117, 120, 131; 70.54-70; 11.7, 28; 
12.64; 13.36- 37, 42; 15.36; 17.96; 
11.9 
clausal vs. phrasal 8.1 16n 
position in nonfinite clauses 14.6 
position in questions 11.7 
position with conjoins 13.42, 57 
pro-form use 10.66n; 12.28; 13.57; 
15.64n; 16.71n, 72n 
(~ a) 10,62; (~ at all) 8.70; 
(and ~.,.)13.42n;(~... but) 
10.41n; 13.33; (~ one) 10.62; (or ~) 
11.20;15.6 
see also : even, ever, half, if, just, much, 
negation, no, only, yet 
notably 8.116; 17.73, 87 
notary public 5.102 
note (verb) 16.31, 35; (take ~ of) 16.58 
nothing 2.54; 6.12, 45, 62; 10.60; 17.15 
(numeral) 6.64n 
notice (noun) (take ~ of) 16.8, 58; 
(until further ~)8.59n 
(verb) 16.31, 35, 42n, 52, 53 
notify 16.59 
notional concord, gender, grammar, 
passive, plural, subject 
notwithstanding 8.137, 145; 9.7, 56; 
15.39n 
nought 6.64n 
nought (symbol) 6.64n 
noun 2.28, 29, 34, 35; 3.23, 59; 5 passim; 
6.1, 13; 7.33, 86; 8.47, 54, 103n, 
106n, 133n; 9.11; 10.5n; 11.45; 
14.24- 25, 32; 16.55—57; 18.13; 
19.34-35; 11.5-6 
-adjective combination 17.56, 59 
affixation in 8.89; 1,21 -49, 51-53, 56, 
57, 59-61, 63-66, 69-71 
agent(ial/ive) 7.36, 73; 17.7, 52, 97; 
1.18n, 34, 44, 62, 63, 69, 71 
aggregate 1.32 
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noun [cont] noun [cont] . noun phrase [cont] noun phrase [cont] 
animate 8.40; 9.52; 10.51; 16.73; proper-common conversion 5.61; discontinuous 9.58; 10.17; 17.26, 122; 17.54; 18.13, 39, 40, 50, 51; 11.16, 
s 17.42; 1.64 1.52n, 53 18.32n, 39-41, 44n 20 
ji s attributive — noun (premodification quantitative 5.18, 25, 89-90; 6,65; discourse reference 19.46, 49 -51 substitution 12.14 - 20 


] ; x by) 10.350; 17.108 


l y ellipsis 7,55; 12.54—58; 13.64, 71-76; vocative function 10.52-53; 11.25 
yi case 5.112-126 repeated 13.102 . 17.121; 1.48 see also: appositive, but, compound, 
a classes 5.2-9, 13, 118 spatial 17.116; 1.18 frequency of 17.124 coordinate, generic, infinitive, -ing 


stative 2.43; 17.95; 1.53. 
slative dynumic conversion 1.53 
temporal 5.14n, 17, 18, 118; 6.52; 


if clause -+ nominal clause 
common 2,30; 5.2, 11, 26. 59, 60n, 
61-64, 67, 69, 125; 10.53; 17.5; 1.53 


head of 2.28, 29, 30; 5.1 - 2, 10, 12n, 
16, 25, 70, 73, 89, 124; 6.9, 32, 54, 
57, 63; 7.2, 13n, 20, 45, 78; 8.40, 


participle clause, pro-forms, stress, tag 
now (conjunction) 14,12; 15.25, 27, 28, 46 
(resultive conjunct) 8.137, 143 


compound 5.91, 102, im: 17.59, EE E 15.25n, 26; 115;9.58; 10.25, 29, 34-38, 50; (time adjunct) 4. 11n; 6.43; 7.10, 70; 
jS 104—106; 1.19, 67, 71; 11.6; II.4 .20n, 24, 523; 1. 12.15-16, 55-58; 13.56, 67, 79, 8.10n, 55; 19.36, 55; 11.21 
2: i à countable— count ied A mo T noncount (noun) 102; 14.14, 22n; 15.2, 8, 16, 57, (transitional conjunct) 8.23, 135, 137, 
dual class membership 5.2, 4, 5 variable 3. 69-71, 75; 16.8, 68, 74, 84; 142, 143; I1.21 
S dynamic 1.53 verbal 10.30; 15.12; 17.5254; 1.3, , Vr passim; 18,13; 19.49 premodifying 7.68 
i 7 ellipsis of 7.24; 12.19n, 35n, 45n, 31n, 35,61-63 in multi-word verb 10.12n; 16.2-17, (~ and again) 8.74n ; (~ and then) 
55-58 see also: abstract, adjective, case, 36 8.74n; (by ~) 8.72; 19.36; (even ~) 


collective, complementation, 
conversion, coordinate, count, 
deadjectival, denominal, determinative, 
deverbal, gender, generic, genitive, 


evaluative 10.53; 16.76; 18.13, 59n 
eventive 8.76 
general 5.7; 7.24, 26; 8.39; 9.2; 10.43, 


indefinite 5.10, 11, 32, 36, 121n, 126; 
6.52; 7.22, 62; 9.21; 10.20; 12.11, 
15; 17.28, 38, 42, 46-47, 71, 79, 81, 


8.72; (~ for) 11.41n; (just/right ~) 
8.98; (~ that) 14.12; 15.25, 27, 28, 
46; (until ~) 9.1; 19.36; (up to ~) 


ane jm | 53; L.18n; 15.8, 15; 17.24, 26; homonymy, instrumental, material, 99; 18.47-48, 50 19.36 
Ni E 17.93; 18.13, 14n, 30, 59n; 19.35; name, nominal, noncount, nonpersonal, indirect object function 16.20, 55 nowadays 8.55 
i i i IL.7 number, plural, pronoun, -s, singular, long 8.47; 15.12, 75; 16.44n; 18.7, 58; nowhere 8.41; 10.60; 13.36 
PEE INES g gradable 7.14n; 8.101; 9.62; 10.58; suffix ' 11.20 NP noun phrase 
it un 15.69n, 70 noun phrase 2.8, 25, 26, 27-28, 29, 44; plural, with singular head 13.66 -n't 2.48, 50, 54; 3.23; 8.8; 10.55-70; 
ji pe head — noun phrase (head) 5 passim; 6.1, 5, 6, 24, 29, 30, 31, 41, postmodification 2.31; 3.76; 5.1, 27, 11.7-11, 22; 13.42; 15.36; IL.9 
a 2l human 5.29n, 55; 10.51; 17.46; 1.27 44, 48; 7.27, 35n, 50, 53n, 55, 56n, 32, 58, 59, 71, 113n, 123; 6.61; 7.21; (~ half) 5.17n 
3 m human relevance 5.118 89; 8.118, 1 19n, 133n, 148; 9.55, 60; 8.40, 44, 49, 61n, 115; 9.1, 54, 55, nuance editing 17.80 
T : inanimate 5.104, 110, 111, 118; 6.16; 10.62; 11.32, 40, 41n; 12.51; 13.9, 57, 58, 66; 10.1n, 29, 35, 38, 66; nuclear stress/syllable/tone > nucleus 
d ae 10.51; 14.22; 17.39, 45; 1.40n, 64 56-76, 82; 14.9, 15; 15.2-3, 5n, 8, 11.18; 12.16; 15.1-8, 12, 16, 61; nuclear tail — tone unit 
invariable 5.74, 75-78 12, 13, 15, 16, 21, 23, 27n, 28n, 46n, 17.2-63, 94, 95, 100, 103, 104—108, Nuclear English 1.10 
locative 5.118, 119; 17.24 57,61, 62, 64n, 71, 74; 16.39n, 41, 119-124; 18.5-6, 39, 42; 11.8 nucleus 5.93 


bu mass-» noncount (noun) 49, 53, 66, 70, 74; 17 passim; 18.36, postposed in coordination 10.41, 44 nucleus 2.52, 56; 3.25, 42n; 4.57n; 5.28, 
a Y T material 7.14; 17.116 45, 58-59; IL16; I4 premodification 2.31; 5.1, 7n, 9n, 27, 63; 6.16, 23n, 27, 28; 8.91, 101n, 
E: i aoe meaning of 2.43; 6.11, 47; 7.32, 35, adverbial function 2.24, 25n; 8.10n, 32, 58, 71, 76, 89; 6.54; 7.2, 63-66, 116, 119, 143n, 144; 10.55, 65; 
a a à 43,71 13, 23, 39, 52, 59, 60n, 64, 66, 78, "88; 9.49n, 66; 10.38; 12.16; 11.5n, 8-11, 15n, 30; 12.15n, 24, 28, 
a BENN means 17.116 79, 81, 87, 104, 109, 111, 116, 137; 13.102n; 15.74, 75; 17.2—8, 29, 38, 30n, 56n, 60, 63, 64; 16.6, 16; 17.26; 
a i i measure 5.8, 89n 9.40; 10.9, 13, 26; 14.14 44, 47, 54, 58-59, 88-89, 94-124; 18./- 19, 40, 41, 56, 57; 19.14, 
SN modal 17.36 basic 5.1 18.13, 59n; 19.24n; 1.65; 11.8; 111.4, 25-21, 67; 11.11—15,18, 21 
y : modification of 5.59, 61, 64 complement function 2.24; 5.1; 6.39; : 5n falling, etc.— tone 
(n i E nongradable 7.63n; 10.58 8.94; 10.8, 11, 20n, 46-47; 12.27; prepositional complement function . frequency of 11.5n, 14n; I.1 5n 
ow af parallel use of 5.12n, 50 15.39; 16.20, 22, 44, 46; 17.65; 3.44n; 5.1; 7.68; 9.1-3; 16.2, 5 see also: focus, intonation 
RE partitive— partition 18.39 : prepositional object function number 111.30n 
VAH DM , pejorative 7.36n complex 10.1n; 13.56; 14.3; ; 16.28—29, 38 vs. amount 5.25n 
; i personal 5.104—108, 111, 117, 118; 17 passim : reference 2.30; 5.26-72; 6.15; 7.71; (a ~ of) 5.25, 38n; 10.43; 
A 2] 6.9, 37; 7.17n, 19, 24, 40; 16.66; conjoint coordinate 12.1 (a greater ~ of) 15.69 
d um 19.47n definite 4.11; 5.10, 32, 121n, 126; sentence function 11.45, 53-55; 16.64 number 
predicative 2.17n; 7.14n; 1.51 10.20; 12.7~8, 10, 11, 15, 18n; $ simple 17.124 classes 5.73-101 


. premodification by 5.7n, 76; 7.12- 14, 15.69n; 17.38, 46-47, 76, 79, 81; 
; 45, 68; 17.2, 94, 104—109; 1.26, 27, 51 18.48, 50 
‘proper 2.30; 5.2, 17, 29, 60-72, 74, 75, direct object function 2.21, 24; 3.65, 
81, 125; 8.141; 17.5, 33, 46, 76, 88n, 70; 5.1; 6.25n; 8.55, 71; 10.7, 13, 
89, 91, 114; 18.15, 28n; 19.32, 34; 21, 27-32; 15.67; 16.20, 25-63; E 
111.29 : 17.28, 54; 18.39 


structure 2.8, 28; 5.1, 70, 73; 6.24n; 
7.45, 68; 8.24; 11.18; 13.56-76; 17 

Í passim; 18.39—40; 1.4, 10, 41n, 58 
H : subject function 2.21, 24; 5.1; 6.25n, 

E 50; 8.71; 10.6, 15, 18-26, 34-43, 
t 46-50, 59; 11.42; 15.42n, 67, 75; 


noun 5.11, 61, 62, 73-103, 108; 7.13, 
14,23; 10.34-43 

pronoun 5.111; 6.1, 11-12, 14, 24, 34, 
40, 41, 45; 10.44, 48-50; 12.18n 

see also: concord, coordination, distributive, 
dual, plural, prefix, quantifier, singular 


H 
1732 Index Index 1733 
3 5 i numbers—> numeral 14, 16n, 18, 19, 21, 24, 27-32, 33, obligation 3.31, 46, 48; 4.49, 51, 54, 55, off (adjective) 10.11n 
ae numeral 2.34, 42; 5.11n, 18, 20-22, 89; 39n, 66n; 11.15, 19, 42; 12.25, 26n; SSe, 65, 665 B128: 1067; IDIA, eec 
6,58, 63-69; 7.25n; 8.52; 9.8; 13.61n, 91 —92, 93n, 94,97; 14.29; 14.23, 25n; 15.5; 1.40n, 54 (particle) 16.2 


17.86n, 97; 111.4, 9 
cardinal 2.42; 5.20- 21, 38, 66n; 


15.1, 4-14, 18, 22, 48n, 65, 73; 
16.4-10, 17, 20, 25-63, 66, 75, 80, 


obligatory 16.72 
obligatory — adjunct, adverbial, 


(preposition) 9.7, 75, 18 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 


: 2 6.50n, 54, 63--64; 7.52: 8.118n, 81; 17.112; 18.20n, 27, 38; 111.9, 21 Reine ISTLNSIR ADU 
Vo I 138n, 143; 13.71; 15.9 effected — result (object) oblige 16.50; (be ~ ed 10)3.40 offer (verb) 10.30; 16.38, 56, 57; (— to) 
mud general ordinal 5.20, 22, 34, 119; 7.21; element 2.13, 16, 17, 21, 24, 45; 3.65, oblique case 6.4, 12n;9.3n 16.56, 57 
TRIS oblique stroke 2.6; 6.66; I.59n, 76n; offer 4.57, 58, 60, 64n; 6.60; 8.91n; 11.3, 


17.32 


66, 70; 6.24, 29, 32; 7.22, 23, 29; 


often 7.83; 8.65, 67-71, 77; (as ~ as) 


ea 
D in dates 1.23; 6.65, 66 8.49, 138n; 10.1—5, 7, 48n; 11.31; HI.28n, 30 . 4, 6n, 17, 29, 53 
i i | 7 in fractions 6.67 13.56; 14.5n; 15.1-2, 65, 67; 17.115n, observational verbs (semantic see also: indirect 
; 1 in titles 5.66n 116; 19.35; 1.60, 62, 64; 111.9 classification) officially 8.127 
j i in years 6.65, 66 ellipsis of 1.28; 2.32n; 10.4, 7; 11.48; observe 16.31, 35, 52, 53 offset 3.17 
! D order of 5.22 12.59; 15.66 obsessed with 16.69 offshore 8.41 
? » is ordinal 2.42; 5.20, 22, 34, 66n, 119; fronting 8.27; 10.46n; 13.92n; 18.5, obsolete — archaism offside 7.67 
3 ee: 6.63—64; 7.62; 8.61n, 138n; 17.32; 20n, 21, 24 obtain 16.26 offspring 5.91 
WIEN obvious 16.72, 73 
s 


j 19.38; I.18n indirect 2./7, 19, 23; 6.23, 24n; 8.11; $ ^ 
i postposed 17.88n 9.46; 10.25, 6, 7, 16n, 19, 32, 33; obviously (disjunct) 8.127, 133n 15.28n; (~ er] ~ est) 7.83; (how ~) 
QR MEE premodification of 7.62 11.15n; 13.91; 14.33; 15.1, 8, 48n, (subjunct) 8.100 7.88; 8.4, 64, 115; (very ~) 8.98; 
PER: a punctuation with 5.81 ; 6.63n, 64n, 66, 65; 16.20, 55-63; 18.27, 32, 38 occasion (~ al) 7.36; (~ ally) 1.36; 8.65, 11.4n 
N 67 + infinitive infinitive 77; 11.4n; (on ADJ ~ 5) 8.64, 66; oh (exclamation) 11.55 
dum a 5 scope of 13.76 meaning (in conversion) 1.47 9.41 (initiator) 7.56; 8.135n; 11.9, 41 
j j Du usage problems with 6.63n order of direct/indirect 10.7, 17n; occasion frequency 8.64, 66 (~ for) 11.41 
TR a see also: coordinate 16.55; 18.38 occupational language 1.3 . oh (numeral) 6.64n 
xj personal 5.35n; 10.27n; 16.15 occupations —> names (classified) oho 11.55 
m " position of 2.14; 10.7 occupied with 16.69 OK 8.100, 135; 13.102n; 1.75; 1II.28n 
Ro EM o prepositional 2.23n; 3.49; 14.33; occupy 10.27n okay OK 
i p 16.5-7, 56 occur 7.36; (it ~ s to me that) 16.34n, -olatry 1.7n 
a O- object prepositions with indirect 16.57, 60 59n,60n — old 7.36, 66, 76, 82, 88; (~ er) 7.85; 
a mm iti O,— object (direct) pronoun 3.38; 6.3, 24-25, 35; 8.22; occurrence — privilege, usual, verbs 10.51n 
j M O,—object (indirect) 16.4, 66; 18.14n, 38 (semantic classification) comparison of 7.76 
NR 0 (= other referent) 6.6 quasi- 8.6 oceans — names (classified) Old English I.5 
j -o 1.15,77 raised 16.41n, 49, 54, 64 o'clock 17.55n; 11.27 old expectation — expectation 
x -o (stressed) 1.77n realization of 2.24: 10.7 -ocracy 1.32 old-fashioned —> archaism 
RUE -o nouns 5.100 resultant — result (object) odd 16.72; (~ ly) 8.127, 131 old information — given 
va i -o verb base ending 3.9 semantic properties of 10.7, 19, 21, 24, -odd 6.64n omission elision, ellipsis, zero 
E -o- 1.66 27-32 odds 5.77 omit 16.38 
7 oasis 5.97 syntactic function of 10.7 -oe verb base ending 3.9 on (adverb) 8.41, 46 
oaths 5.83 territory 6.5, 24, 27, 35n; 15.67 per MET (particle) 16:4 
oats 5.91 : see also: adjunct, adverbial, cognate, -oes plurals 5.81 (preposition) 5.44; 7.70; 8.52, 85; 9.7, 


obelisk (appropriately, last item indexed 
in this book) III.30n 
object (verb) 16.31; (~ to) 16.28 


complement, concord, eventive, 
extraposed, infinitive, instrumental, 
locative, nominal clause, noun phrase, 


of (particle) 16.2 
(preposition) 2.23; 5.25; 6.30; 8.85; 
9.7, 10, 49n, 54, 55, 60, 67; 16.57, 
69; 17.37, 38-45, 48-50, 54, 89 


15-17, 32, 34, 36, 40, 46n, 49n, 57, 

60; 14.19n; 15.25; 16.69 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66; 13.101 
(~ N of)9.11; (~ to) 9.10, 15n 


object prepositional, prepositional phrase, 
affected 10.7, 18, 79, 21, 24, 27, 28, 32, recipient, reflexive, relative pronoun, -construction 5.19, 115-117, 120-121, See also: account, onto, top 
33 result, time adverbial 124n, 126; 6.29n, 42, 58; 7.24; -on nouns 5.98 


clause 3.40, 70; 10.7n, 66n; 11.18; 
12.28, 47; 15.4- 14, 54; 16.4n, 20, 

* 30-42, 59-63, 66; 17.26; 18.7, 28, 
35-37, 44n; IL.16 

direct 1.28; 2.17, 19, 23; 3.33, 42n, 49, 


objective 


case — pronoun (objective form) 

genitive 5.116, 118n; 17.41—43, 45, 
51, Li5n 

role — affected 


8.133; 9.54; 12.10; 14.23n; 15.14; 
17.38-45 
-genitive — of-construction 
-phrase 5.6-9, 16, 58, 66n, 71, 89; 
6.34n, 37, 48, 50; 6.65; 7.64, 84, 86; 
9.55; 12.51, 56; 16.76, 82; 17.36 


once (adverb) 4.13, 23; 7.70; 8.55, 64, 
65n 
(conjunction) 14.12, 18-19; 15.25, 27, 
30, 34 
(predeterminer) 5.18 
(at ~)8.65n; 9.1n; 19.37; (~ more) 


65; 4.34; 5.35; 6.23; 7.17n, 73; 8.11, see also: subjective 
22, 33, 63n, 71, 78n, 85n, 115; 9.31, oblig—-obligatory 
46, 49, 55; 10.2-5, 7, 8-10, 12, 13, obligation 17.36 


-pronoun 17.24 8.65n, 72; 19.37n; (~ . . . then) 
see also: appositive, genitive, pronoun 14.13 


Key to Exercises 
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82.3 

3 Both of them are students. 

4 Neither of them has a car. / 
... has got a car. 

5 Both of them live in London. 

6 Both of them like cooking. 

7 Neither of them can play the 
piano. 

8 Both of them eat seafood. 

9 Neither of chem is interested 
in sport. 


UNIT 83 


83.1 

2 many 8 many 

3 much 9 How many 
4 many 10 How much 
5 many 11 How much 
6 much 12 How many 
7 


much time 
many countries 
many people 
much luggage 
many times 


w 


POO" OF A Y DY wD W 
A^ 


ot of interesting things 
ot of accidents 

ot of fun 

ot of traffic 


w 


ot of snow 


ot of money 


A 


O0 MJ QV Un 4M GO 00. Un a UJ hN2 00 ON Un 4S C9 NO 
A 


ot 


83.5 

3 She plays tennis a lot. 

4 He doesnt use his car much. 
(or ... alot.) 

5 He doesnt go out much. (or 
Alot) 

6 She travels a lot. 


UNIT 84 


84.1 

2 afew 

3 alittle 

4 afew 
84.2 

2 alittle milk 
3 Afew days 


5 a little 
6 afew 


4 alittle Russian 
5 afew friends 
6 afew times 
7 afew chairs 
8 alittle fresh air 


2 very little coffee 
3 very little rain 
4 very few hotels 
5 very little time 
6 
7 


Very few people 

very little work 
84.4 
2 Afew 5 few 
3 alittle 6 alittle 
4 little 7 little 
84.5 


2... alittle luck 

3... a few things 

4 OK 

5 ... a few questions 
6 ... few people 

7 OK 


UNIT 85 


85.1 

2 | like that green jacket. 

3 Do you like classical music? 

4 | had a wonderful holiday. 

5 We went to a Japanese 
restaurant. 


85.2 
2 black clouds 
3 long holiday 
4 hot water 

5 fresh air 

6 sharp knife 

7 dangerous job 


85.3 

2 It looks new. 

3 Wiel ill 

4 You look surprised. 
5 They smell nice. 

6 It tastes horrible. 


85.4 
2 It doesnt look new. 


| dont feel cold. 

They dont look heavy. 
Maybe, but it doesn't taste 
good. 


ON un P WwW 


You don't sound American. 


—Ó 


UNIT 86 


86.1 

2 badly 

3 quietly 

4 angrily 

5 fast 

6 dangerously 


86.2 

2 work hard 

3 sleep well 

4 win easily 

5 Think carefully 
6 know her very well 

7 explain things very clearly/well 
8 Come quickly 


hard 

suddenly 

quiet 
9 badly 
0 nice (See Unit 85C.) 
1 quickly 


2 
3 
4 
5 careful 
6 
7 
8 


UNIT 87 


2 bigger 
3 slower 
4 more expensive 
5 higher 
6 more dangerous 


87.2 

stronger 
happier 

more modern 
more important 
better 

larger 

more serious 
prettier 

more crowded 


87.3 
2 hotter/warmer 
3 more expensive 
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1734 Index 


one (conjunct) 8.137 
(noun phrase head) 5.11n; 6.55n; 
17.57n 
(numeral) 5.11n, 19, 21, 38, 52n; 6,54, 
55n, 65; 7.62; 12.15-16 
(pronoun) 5.63n; 6.11, 13, 48, 52, 
54—56:8.143; 10.50; 12.10, 15-16 
generic 4.9n; 6.21, 54, 56; 15.54; 19.51 
pro-form use 6.11, 41, 54, 55; 7.86; 
12.10, 12, /5-/6, 20n 
{~ and) 10.41n; (~ another) 6.13, 31; 
13.60; (~ .. . another) 6.54; 
(between ~ and two) 9.41n; (— of) 
6.48, 54-56; 10.43n; (~ or the 
other) 10.60; (^ or two) 10.41, 
(~'s) 6.56; (~ self) 6.23, 24n, 56; 
(the ~ (s)) 12.19 
see also: no, not 
-one 5.12; 6.45-47; 7.21, 69; 17.57 
only (adverb) 6.59; 7.46; 8.77n, 83; 10.59 
(conjunct) 8.137, 143, 144n, 146-147; 
13.11; 15.34, 44 
(conjunction) 15.44 
(diminisher subjunct) 8.111 
(postdeterminer) 5.34, 119; 7.21; 
17.15, 32 
(restrictive adjective) 7.35; 17.97 
(restrictive subjunct) 3.42n; 5.17n; 
8.113, 116, 717, 118, 119n; 13.57; 
15.20, 35n 
frequency of 8.117n 
usage problems 8.117 
(if ~) 14.14; (~ if) 14.14; (not ~ but 
(also)) 8.120; 10.41n; 13.33, 42, 57 
onomatopoeia 2.42n ` 
onset — theme, tone unit 
onto 9.7, 15-16; 16.2 
ontological — existential (bare) 
-00 1.77n 
ooh 11.55 
oops 11.55 
open (adjective) 10.22n; 16.45 
(verb) 10.22n; 16.19 
open — adverb, condition, open class, 
quantifier, solid 
open class 2.34, 40—42; 6.63; 7.46, 47, 
71, 83; 8.13; 16.8; 18.4, 12n; 19.34; 
1.21, 58; 11.8, 10 


see also : adverb, closed class 


operator 2.48-50, 52n, 53, 55; 3.21- 30, 


34-37, 40, 44, 45, 48, 52; 6.50; 8.15, 
16, 18, 19; 10.6, 55—59, 64; 
11.5-23, 30n; 12.21 -6, 29-30, 
59-60, 62; 14.23n; 15.66; 17.78n; 


operator [cont] 
18.10, 40n, 59; 19.63 
dummy/empty > auxiliary (dummy/ 
empty) 
ellipsis 12.44, 46, 48-50, 52, 67; 13.21, 
53; 15.58, 66; 111.7 
emphatic 3.25, 37, 40; 11.22; 18.42n, 
56 
focus on 2.560; 8.180, 130; 18. /6, 24 
in reduced clause 3.26, 37, 40; 6.4 
pre-adverb 3.27, 40 
see also: inversion, negative, nonnegative, 
subject 
opinion, in PRON 9.63 
opinion — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
opportunity 17.36 
opposed to 16.69 
opposite (adverb) 8.41, 48 
(preposition) 9.7, 20; 18.31n 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
{~ ly) 8.137, 141n; 19.52; (the ~) 
19.52; (~ to) 9.20 
opposition 
preposition 9.7, 53 
role 10.32n 
opt — optional 
opt out 16.19n 
optative— subjunctive 
optionality 2.6, 12, 13, 15, 17, 26, 31, 32, 
33 
see also; adjunct, adverbial, preposition, 
reflexive 
or 2.10; 8.141, 144, 146; 10.41, 44; 
11.29n; 12.68; 13 passim; 14.13, 40; 
15.34n; HI1.6, 8, 12 
and vs. 13.31 
appositive 17.65, 73, 76, 80 
exclusive 13.28, 34 
inclusive 13.28 
uses of 13.28-30 
(~ so) 6.64n; 13.102 
see also: either 
-or 1.34, 39 
oral (adjective/noun) 7.13 
oratio obliqua — indirect speech 
oratio recta — direct speech 
ordain 16.32 
order (noun) 3.59 
(verb) 3.59; 16.32, 57, 59, 63 
(~ for) 16.58; (in ~) 14.17; (in ~ that) 
9.12n; 13.14; 14.12; ((in ~) to) 9.45, 
49; 14.17; 15.48; 16.38n 
order — adjective, adjunct, adverbial, 


order [cont] 
clause, command, numeral, object, 
prefix, premodification, pronoun, 
sentence, verb phrase, word 
ordinal — genitive, numeral 
ordinarily 8.65 
orientation 
participant/speaker/hearer 8,45; 9,27 
preposition 9.7, 27, 30 
prepositional adverb 9.66 
textual 19.15—16, 69 
see also : factuality, narrow, negative, 
place, positive, prefix, time-orientation, 
wide 
origin preposition 9.7, 32, 47 
see also : genitive 
original 7.87 
originally (adjunct) 7.87; 8.55, 72 
(conjunct) 8.137, 138n 
-orium I.32n 
orthography 1.12, 23, 25, 26, 27, 29, 35; 
2.36, 37-38, 42; 9.13; 14.12n; 
1.12n, 43n, 59; HI passim 
see also : nonstandard, space, spelling 
-ory I.32n, 39n 
-os plurals 5.81 
ostensibly 8.127 
other (ordinal) 5.22 
(pronoun) 6.13, 58; 12.10 
comparative use 15.69n 
(or ~) 6.52; (the ~) 5.22n, 54 
see also: each, either, one 
otherwise 8.137, 143n; 12.27n; 13.11, 
30 
ouch 11.55 
ought 3.30; 8.103; 11.13n; (~ not) 3.43; 
10.67; (~ n'r) 3.43; 10.67; 11.8n; 
(~ to) 3.40, 41, 42n, 43, 47n; 4.49, 
50, 51, 56, 60, 65, 66; 8.21; 11.13n; 
12.64; 14.34;18.16, 24 
our 5.14; 6.2-6, 8-11, 14, 29; (~ s) 
6.2-6, 8-11, 14, 29 
inclusive 13.73 
ourselflourselves 6.8, 11, 14, 23-28 
-ous 7.1; 17.102; 1.2, 39 
out (adverb) 7.46; 8.41 
(particle) 16.2, 12 
(preposition) 9.7, 18n 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
(~ and out) 13.102n; (~ of) 7.70; 
9.7, 10, 13, 15, 18, 28, 32, 44, 61; 
16.2 
out- 1.24, 26n 
outbid 3.17 


Index 1735 


outcome 
disjunct 8.132 
meaning 15.25; 19.60n 

outdo 3.5n, 16 

outdoors 7.70; 8.41 

outer 7.85n 

outermost 7.82n 

outfight 3.18 

outgrow 3.16 

outright (emphasizer adjective) 7.33 

outrun 3.19 

outset, at the 19.56 

outshine 3.18 

outside (adverb) 7.11n, 68, 70; 8.41 
(preposition) 9.7, 15n, 55n 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
(~ of)9.10 

outskirts 5.77 

outward(s) 8.41 

outwardly 8.127 

outwith 1.25; 9.7n 

over (adverb) 7.62n; 8.41 
(particle) 16.2 
(preposition) 3.76; 7.62n, 70; 8.59; 

9.7, 8, 19, 23-24, 25, 26, 27-30, 32, 
36, 60; 16.6 

(prepositional adverb) 9.66; 13.101 
(^ and over) 8.74n 

over- 1.24 

overall 8.137 

overbear 3.16 

overboard 8.41 

overcast 3.17 

overcome 3.19; (~ with) 16.69 

overdo 3.5n, 16 

overeat 3.16 

overestimate (verb) 8.108n 

overfeed 3.18 

overflow (noun/ verb) 1.56 

overhang (verb) 3.18 

overhead 8.41 ; 9.19, 66 

overhear 16.52, 53 

overjoyed 16.78 

overland 8.41 

overnight 7.67 

overrate 8.108n 

override 3.16 

overrun 3.19 

overseas 8.41 

oversee 3.16; (~ r) 1.24n 

overshoot 3.18 

oversleep 3.15 

overt > covert 

overtake 3.16 
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1736 Index 


overthrow 3.16 
overwhelmed 16.78 
ovum 5.95 
ow 11.55 
-ow (adjective base ending) 7.81 
owe (to) 16.57 
owing to 9.10; 15.46n, 59n 
own (emphatic possessive) 6.30; 10.6, 7, 
48; 11.25 
(verb) 4.27; 10.23 
owning» verbs (semantic classification) 
ox(-enj-es) 5.85 


P 


p— particle 
p 5.90; 6.69 
-p doubling in verbs 3.8 
pace (preposition) 9.7 
pain (noun) (of) 9.11n; (on ~ of)9.11, 
12n;(~ 5) 5.77 
(verb) 15.54 
paint 1.11; (~ N red) 16.45 
pair (a ~ of) 5.76 
pairs (in textual structure) 19.59 
pajamas 5.76 
palaeo- 1.29 
pan- 1.29 
panic (verb) 3.8 
pants 5.76 
paper 1.11 
paradigmatic relationships 2.5-6 
paragraph 19.18, 28, 73; 111.1, 3, 14-15, 20 
prosodic 19.27, 87ri 
parallelism 3.32n; 12.2; 19.7 
structural 5.12n, 50, 54n; 6.29n; 
12.45n, 54, 55n, 68-70; 13.42-43, 
51, 57, 63, 75, 82,91; 14.13; 15.41; 
18.21; 19.7, 14, 59; III.6n, 12, 19 
see also: noun 
paralysis 5.97 
paraphrase 2.20 
parataxis 13.2, 23; 14.2, 40; 15.34n, 54n, 
74; 17.63n; 19.5, 7, 8 
parenthetical 13.96n 
see also : asyndetic 
paratroops 1.76 
pardon? 11.34n; (/ beg your ~) 10.53; 
(~ me?) 11.34n 
parentheses (punctuation) 17.68n; 111.3, 
13, 16, 20, 24, 30 
' convention in this book 2.6; 3.12, 39; 
12.4, 14 


parenthesis 5.97 
parenthetic 5.37n; 10.35, 40; 17.6, 48, 
68; 18.13, 59 
clause 6.32; 12.70; 13.27n, 95-96; 
14.35; 15.23, 53-56; 18.20n; II.2 
sentence I11.20, 23 
see also; coordination, parataxis, right 
part (verb) 16.22n; (in ~) 8.111, 114; 
(~ ly) 8.111, 114; (on the ~ of) 
9.11; ( with) 16.28 
part of speech — word class 
part-whole relation 17.106 
partake 3.16 
partial — apposition, compound, 
conversion, quotation 
partially 8.111 
participant 
relations 19.15-16, 31, 61, 64-65, 69 
role 10.18-33; 16.14, 57; 17.51; 18.31, 
38, 51-52 
see also: orientation 
participation, joint/mutual/unitary 
13.60, 70n; 16.19 
participial > adjective, participle 
participle 2.43; 3.30, 56; 7. 19, 21n, 45, 
83;9.2; 14.12, 14; 16.17; 17.54, 94, 
98-103 
affixation in 8.127; 1.23, 24 
clause 3.47n, 70; 7.27; 8.89; 9.55; 
10.6n; 12.35; 14.14, 40; 15.19; 
17.93; III.17 
prepositional 16.14n 
see also: adjective, adverb, coordinate, -ed, 
-en, infinitive, -ing, passive, past present, 
unattached 
particle 16.2717; 18.14 
position of 16.24, 6, 13, 16 
reduplicated 16.3 
see also : adverb, do, enclitic, let, modal, 
not, phrasal verb, pragmatic 
particle-verb combinations phrasal 
verb, prepositional verb, verb 
(multi-word) 
particular (restrictive adjective) 7.35 
(~ ly) 8.116; 17.73, 87; (~ 5) 5.77 
particular, in (conjunct) 8.137; 17.73, 87 
(subjunct) 8.116, 118n 
particular general 
particularization (apposition) 17.74, 87 
particularizer subjunct 8.116 
partition 2.30; 5.5-8, 16, 58-59, 64; 
6.45—46, 48, 52; 8.56; 9.54; 12.56; 
17.46, 50 


partition [cont] 
fractional 5.7 
measure 5.8 
quality 5.5, 6, 7n; 9.54; 17.40 
quantity 5.7, 17; 9.54; 17.40 
scope of 5.7n 
singular vs. plural 5.7, 8 
typical 5.7 
see also: genitive, plural, singular 
party 7.21n 
pass (verb) 9.31; 10.27; 16.19, 26; 
(~ by) 9.31; (~ away) 16.19n; 
(~ for) 16.22n; (^ out) 16.19n; 
(~ over) 16.26n 
pass» passive 
passage 
preposition 9.7, 22, 24-25, 28, 30, 32 
prepositional adverb 9.66 : 
passer-by 5.102; T.18n 
passive 1.28; 3.2, 63-78 
agent 3.65, 66, 71, 75, 77, 78; 6.21; 
8.90, 94, 129 
agentless 3.68, 7/, 75, 77, 78; 8.94 
auxiliary 3.32, 66 
central 3.75, 77, 78 
clause 2.21 ; 3.47, 49, 57, 59n, 63-78; 
6.21; 8.39n, 80, 84, 91; 10.33; 
11.24; 14.6-7; 15.4, 12; 17.28, 29; 
18.31-32, 49n, 51n, 53; 19.60 
constraints on use 3.67 —73; 4.40n; 
10.25; 12.22n 
correspondence with active 2.21 ; 3.29, 
42n, 45, 47, 65; 7.16, 29; 8.5, 78n, 
80, 94, 129; 9.6, 50, 51, 63; 10.6, 7, 
8, 12, 13, 14, 21, 27; 12.25, 26n; 
14.6; 15.10n; 16.4—9, 15, 20, 26, 
27-67;17.31, 51, 100—101; 18.45; 
I.40 
frequency of 3.73 
get- 3.66; 11.24; 16.77n 
gradient 3.74, 78 
meaning 3.72; 7.15; 10.30, 32n; 
15.73n; 16.39, 79, 83; 1.40 
notional 3.77n 
only (verbs) 3.68 
participle — -ed participle 
prepositional 3.69; 16.9, 14, 53, 58 
pseudo- 3.49, 66, 77, 78; 11.24n; 
16.4n, 14n 
semi- 3.76, 78 
statal 3.66n, 68, 77; 17.100 
true— passive (central) 
verb phrase 2.21; 3.54, 55, 56; 4.34, 
67; 14.31; 15.54 
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passive [cont] 
verbs lacking 3.68 
see also: have, imperative, infinitive, 
subjunctive, voice 
past (adjective) 7.21, 36 
(adverb) 8.41; 16.3 
(general ordinal) 5.22 
(particle) 16.2 
(preposition) 9.7, 25, 27-28, 32 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
(this/ these ~) 8.60n 
past 
attitudinal 4.16, 29, 37; 14.34n 
definite 4.11, 13, 14 
event 4.14— 15, 20, 24 
form 3.2, 3-4, 6-20, 30, 36, 39, 42; 
4.16n, 55, 57n, 58n, 59-64 
habitual 4./4- 15, 20, 24, 57; 19.42 
hypothetical 4.16, 19, 24n, 64; 14.23, 
34; 15.50; 16.30, 33, 72n 
indefinite 4.13, 20, 27, 22 
participle > -ed participle 
perfect— past (perfective) 
perfective 4.17, 19, 24; 14.23, 25-27, 
31, 34; 15.35; 19.40n, 43 
perfective progressive 4.17 
progressive 4.17, 25, 36, 37n, 48; 19.43 
simple 1.24; 3.37, 52, 54; 4.8, 11— 16, 
18, 20, 21, 22n, 23, 24, 25, 30; 8.47, 
62, 75, 98; 14.26 - 27, 29; 18.16, 23n, 
27n, 44 
state 4./4— 15, 20, 24 
tense 3.2, 11—20, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 44, 
45, 51, 52, 54, 55, 58, 62, 64, 77; 4.1, 
3, 10, 11-16, 19,25, 36, 40, 48, 55, 
57n, 58n, 59-64, 67; 8.55n, 60n, 
112n; 10.34, 44, 68; 11.16~17, 39, 
46n; 12.40; 14.23, 26, 29, 31, 35; 
15.35, 36; 17.28; 19.39 -43 
tense, for future time 4.16 
tense, for present time 4.16 
tense, situational use of 4.12 
time 3.40, 42, 44, 48; 4.2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 
11-15, 19, 36, 57, 60-61, 66; 8.55, 
57, 60, 63, 75, 77n; 9.35; 11.24; 
14.23, 25, 34; 15.35; 16.39, 40; 
18.16; 19.39-43 
see also : auxiliary, future, modal, present, 
subjunctive, time . 
patently 8.127 
path 
directional 8.3, 46, 149; 9.26 
preposition 9.7, 22 
prepositional adverb 9.66 
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patient role — affected 
patois 5.99 


paucal quantifier 6.13, 48, 53; 8.67; 15.9 


pause 8.143n; 10.69; 14.41; 17.22; 
19.27; 11.19, 20; I.2 

pay (verb) 3.10; 10.30; 16.38n, 55, 57; 
(~ for) 16.28, 57; (~ to) 16.57; 


(~to... for) 16. 56n; C with) 16.57 


see also: attention 
p.c. 1.75 
peculiar 16.72 
pejorative : » noun, prefix, suffix 
pence penny 
pendant participle — unattached 
pending 9.7, 8, 38n 
penny 5.90; 6.69 
people 5.78; 7.24 
peoples — names (classified) 
per 5.18; 8.64; 9.7; (as ~) 9.10 
per- 1,20 
perceive 4.30; 16.31, 35, 53 
perceiver vs. percept 4.30 
perception 4.30; 8.127n; 17.15n 
see also: verbs (semantic classification) 
perfect (adjective) 7.4n, 33, 43; 8.106 
(~ ly) 7.4n, 56n, 87; 8.96, 105, 106 
perfect aspect/tense— perfective 
(aspect) 
perfective 
aspect 3.2, 33, 34, 42n, 45n, 48, 64, 
72n, 77; 4.1, 17, 18-24, 32, 33, 38, 
39, 56, 62, 65, 67; 8.21, 29, 60, 62, 
63n, 75n, 97, 98, 108; 9.17, 31; 
11.24; 12.22; 14.6, 19, 26-27; 
15.11; 16.39, 52; 17.28-29, 101; 
18.29, 49n, 5in 
construction 3.54, 55, 57 
frequency of 4.18n 
progressive 4.17, 32, 38-40, 67 
simple 4.19, 38-40,67 - 
tense — perfective (aspect) 
see alsa: imperative, infinitive, modal, 
nonperfective, past, present 
perform 7.36 
performance — potentiality 
performance error 4.23n; 17.80 
performative 3.50, 51; 4.7, 26n; 11.3; 
16.44; 19.5n 
- hedged 11.3n 
performer— agent 
* perhaps 4.53; 8.127, 128, 130; 11.4n; ` 
15.40 
` period (~ ically) 8.65; (during the ~ 
(that)) 15.28n 


period (punctuation) 1.23; 6.66, 67; 


14.29; 19.9; 1.75; I11.1, 2, 3, 11, 14, 
21,23, 28-29 
period frequency 8.64, 66 
see also : time 
periodicals -> names (classified) 
periphery (of class) 2.39, 42 
see also: adjective, adverbial, clause 
periphery (of construction) 2.13, 60 
see also: adverbial, clause 
periphrasis 8.59 
see also: comparison, do 
perjure oneself 6.25 
permanence 4.32; 10.11n 
see also : temporary 
permanently 8.63, 65 
permission (vs. permit) 5.4 
permission 3.47; 4.49, 51, 52, 53, 60-63, 
65, 66; 10.67, 68n, 69; 11.13, 29; 
13,31 
see also: verb 
permit (noun) (vs. permission) 5.4 
(verb) 16.39, 50 
(be ~ ted to) 4.61n, 66 
perpetually 8.65 
perplexing 16.72 
person 5.78; (in ~) 8.125n; (~ s) 5.78 
-person 5.105; 1.3, 33n, 64 
person 2.49, 57; 3.2; 6.1, 6-8, 14, 24, 34; 
10.6, 44; 15.37n 
first 3,32, 51n, 58, 62; 4.26n, 42, 54, 
55, 58, 64; 6.1, 5, 6-7, 8, 11, 13, 14, 
15, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 27, 29; 8.90; 
10.6, 44, 49; 11.5n, 26-28, 41, 47; 
12.7, 41-48; 13.56n; 14.24, 32; 
19.77; 111.29n 
second 3.4n, 32, 51n, 58, 62; 4.9n, 42, 


54n, 58n; 6.1, 6, 8, 11, 72, 13, 14, 15, 


20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 27, 29 8.90; 
10.34; 11.5n, 25-28; 12.7, 47; 
13,56n; 14.32; 19.77; 111.29 


third 3.2, 4n, 30, 32, 52, 54, 58, 62; 4.58n; 
6.1,6, 8, 9-10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 18, 21, 


22, 23, 29; 8.90, 91n; 9.63; 10.34, 
44, 49-50; 11.25- 28; 12.7, 12, 47; 
14.24, 32; 19.64, 68n, 77; 131.29 

unmarked 10.44 

see also : concord, imperative, must, -s 
(verb singular), shall, subject 

personal 

adjective head 5.74; 7.23- 25 

gender 5.104108, 111, 117; 6.1, 15, 
33-39, 41, 42, 45-47, 49, 56; 
17.11-16, 22, 25 


personal [cont] 
reference 7.76n; 9.51n; 10.12n; 15.2, 
| 8,12; L34 
see also : agent, disjunct, /f, names 
(personal), nonpersonal gender, noun, 
object, pronoun, subject 
personal belongings — names (classified) 
personally (adjunct) 8.125n 
(disjunet) 8.124, 130 
(intensifier) 8.125n 
personification 5.107; 6.8; I1I.29n 
persuade 6.25; 16.59, 63; (~ of} 16.57 
persuasive > imperative 
perturbed 16,78 
pervasive 
preposition 9.7, 29, 30, 36, 61 
prepositional-adverb 9.66 
pet forms 1.77 
petition (verb) 16.59 
pets — names (classified) 
ph phrasal verb 
ph-pr — phrasal-prepositional verb 
phenomenon|[phenomena 5.98; 10.34n 
phone 1.74 
phoneme 1.12; 2.42 
phonetics 1.12 
see also: spelling ^ 
phonological 
change 1.10, 27n 
contraction I.28n; II.9 
criteria 3.12; 8.21; 12.51; 13.86; 
16.16; 1.2, 13; HLA 
form of word 2.37- 38; 10.22; 12.31, 
46, 48n, 50n; 17.80; 19.21n 
rules 1.25, 27; 2.37, 42; 3.5-6, 23, 32n, 
33n; 5.80, 114; 6.27n, 29; 7.80, 83; 
11.55; I.19, 38, 43n, 56 
transcription II.1 
see also : demonstrative, grammar, 
pronunciation, reduction, word- 
formation 
phonology 1.12, 16, 18, 20, 34 
photo 1.74 
phrasal (prepositional) adjective 16.68n 
phrasal — adjective, aphaeresis, 
conversion, extraposition, 
lexicalization, rot, phrasal 
prepositional verb, phrasal verb, 
premodification, suffix : 
phrasal prepositional verb 7.55; 16.2, 9, 
10, 20, 25, 29, 35 
Type vs. Type 1116.9, 29 
phrasal verb 7.55, 61; 8.22, 33, 47n, 96; 
9.5, 65; 16.2, 3-4, 6, 7, 10, 12, 16, 
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phrasal verb [cont] 
19n, 20, 26n, 31n, 34, 39; 18.14; 
I.12n, 18, 34, 40n, 47n, 50; 11.8 
copular 16.21 
particle in 7.55; 16.2-4, 16; 18.14; 
1.18, 26n, 40n, 50; 11.8 
Type 1 16.3, 4, 7, 10, 19n 
Type H 16.4, 6, 7, 10, 26n, 34n 
vs, free combination 16.3- 4 
vs. prepositional verb 16.11, 16 
phrase 2.3, 4, 7, 8, 25-33; 6.24; 10.1n; 
14.38; ].12n 
vs. clause 14, 5n 
word order 2.14n 
see also: adjective, adverb phrase, by-, 
coordinate, embedding, finite phrase, 
fixed, generic, initial, measure, negative, 
nonfinite, noun phrase, of-, 
prepositional phrase, ready-made, verb 
phrase, word 
physical (adjective/noun) 7.13n 
pick up 16.4n 
pidgin 1.35, 38 
piece (of) 5.7; (~ together) 16.12 
pierce (through) 9.31 
pig (vs. pork) 5.4 
pincers 5.76 
pitch 1.12: 1L.1-2, 8,9, 11,18 
high 11.37; IT.18 
low 5.37n; 12.30n, 46; 17.68n; II.11 
narrow 17.6; 19.27; 11.15, 18; 111.12 
range 11.23, 55; 13.68n; 17.6; 18.14; 
19,14, 65n; 11.15, 17, 78; 11.12 
wide 11.55; 18.14; 19.14, 65n; I1.18 
pity (verb) 4.29 
place (verb) 9.16n; 16.48 
(n ~ of ) 9.11; (no ~) 10.60; (take ~) 
7.36 
-place 7.69 
place 
adverb 7.10, 67, 70; 12.10; 17.55; 
19.33 
adverbial 6.42; 8.3; 10.18, 60; 11.18n; 
15.8n; 16.24, 48; 17.18-19, 24; 
18.26n, 46, 50 
clause 7.53; 15.37, 32; 17.24 
meaning (in conversion) I.47 ; (in 
compounds) 1.63 
orientation 19.15, 32 
preposition 6.27; 9.6, 7, 9, 14, 15-32, 
33, 64; 16.48; 17.17, 106; 1.26 
reference 2.18; 8.3, 40; 14.30, 35; 
16.12, 14; 17.114; 18.46; 19.32-34 
relator 19.31, 32-34, 46-50, 55 
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place [cont] 
see also; noun (spatial), position, space 
adverbial, where 
place-names 5.72; 19.32 
placing — verbs (semantic classification) 
plague, theja 5.49n 
plain (adjective) 16.72, 73 
(intensifier) 7.33, 56n 
(subjunct) 8.100n 
(just ~) 8.100n 
plainly (disjunct) 8.127 
(subjunct) 8.100 
plan (noun) 17.36 
plan (verb) 16.38; (~ for) 16.41 
plane 1.74 
planes — names (classified) 
plateau 5.99 
play (verb) 3.8n; 4.27, 28; 9.53, 13.46; 
16.19, 21; (^ around) 16.3, 12; 
{~ at) 16.39 
plead 3.18n; 16.21; (~ guilty) 16.17 
pleasant 7.81n; 16.80 
please (courtesy subjunct) 8.90-91 ; 
11.29n, 53 
(verb) 15.8, 9; 16.26 
(~ d)16.71; (~ d aboutj/at[with) 
16.69; (~ d to...) 15.54; (if you ~) 
8.124n 
pleasing 16.72; (~ ly) 8.127 
pled 3.18 
pledge (verb) 16.32 
plenty of 5.23, 25; 6.53; 10.43 
pluperfect — past perfective 
plural 
compounds 5.102 : 
-en 5.74, 85 
foreign 3.4n; 5.74, 82, 92-101 
forms of address 5.103 
invariable 5.56—57, 74, 76-78, 86 
irregular 5.74, 82-91, 113; 17.43n 
mutation 5.74, 84 
names 5.67, 68, 72, 84, 125; 7.25n 
notional 10.35, 50; 15.9n 
noun 2.30n; 4.4, 7, 35; 5.2, 7, 11, 13, 
14, 16, 21, 23-25, 26, 29n, 39, 
52-58, 62, 73-103, 118n, 122; 6.1, 
21, 31, 50, 52, 53, 58, 65; 7.1 In, 14n, 
24, 63n; 8.52; 9.12, 41; 10.34- 43; 
. 12.55n; 13.60-62, 66-71, 79; 15.7, 
72n, 73; 17.20, 26, 52, 104, 
108-109; 1.35; 111.27 
noun lacking 5.62 
` partitive 5.6, 7, 8 
pronoun 5.76; 6.6, 7, 8, 9, 11— 12, 14, 


plural [cont] 
18, 20, 22, 23, 38n, 41, 45, 46, 49, 
51n, 57, 58,61; 10.35-36, 44-50; 
13.62; 19.13n 
regular 5.74, 79-8/, 87-91, 92-101; 
17.43n 
-s 5.74, 80, 81,83; 17.119; 1,3in 
subject 3.58, 59n, 62; 4.35n; 
10.34—50; 13.94; 16.69n 
summation 5.74, 76; 10.43n 
unmarked 5.74, 78 
verb 3.32, 52; 5.108; 10.34—50; 13.46; 
15.9, 36 
zero 5.74, 86-91 ; 10.34 
see also: article, compound, concord, 
exclusive, noun phrase, number, 
partition 
pluralia tantum in -s 5.74, 77; 17.109 
plus (conjunction) 13.5n 
(preposition) 9.8 
ply with 16.7 
p.m. 17.55n 
podium 5.95 
poem (vs. poetry) 5.4 
poetess 5.105 
poetry (vs. poem) 5.4 
point (at) 9.46; (at this ~) 19.36; (be on 
the ~ of) 441; (from . . . ~ of view) 
8.89, 133; (~ less) 16.83; (^ out) 
16.12, 31n, 35, 60; (~ 10) 9.46 
point (punctuation) period 
(punctuation) 
point dimension 9.15 
point of orientation — time-orientation 
point of view 15.46 
point vs. period — time 
poised 16.79 
polar 7.37 . 
polarity 8.8; 10.54—70; 11.22; 18.16 
neutral 11.6 
see also : negative, positive, question, 
subjective 
poles— communicative dynamism 
police 5.78; (~ man) 5.78 
polish N smooth 16.45 
polite 7.81n 
politeness 3.17, 19; 4.16, 28, 37, 50, 52n, 
53, 57, 63, 64n; 6.5, 20, 60; 8.90, 91, 
127, 142; 10.53, 68n; 11.4, 6n, 10n, 
11, 13, 25, 29n, 34; 13.56n, 73n; 
14.23, 29n, 34n; 15.33, 38; 17.91n; 
18.5; 19.62, 65; 11.13 
politic(al) 1.39n 
poly- 1.28 


polysyllabic forms 18.5; 1.2, 3, 56, 74; 
11,3, 8n 
see also; preposition 
polysyndetic coordination 13.77, 58 
ponder 16.35; (~ on) 9.31 
pooh 11.55 
poor {~ Ly) 7.38; (the ~) 7.24; 12.35n 
popes — names (classified) 
popular etymology — etymology 
pork (vs. pig) 5.4 
pose as 16.22n 
position 19.24n; (~ of) 5.42n 
position 2.18; 9.7, 15-22 
negative place preposition 9.7, /8, 32 
positive place preposition 9.7, 16-17, 
prepositional adverb 9.66 
relative 9.7, 19, 30 
space adverbial 8.3, 39-- 49, 85, 149, 
153; 15.22, 27n, 31; 16.48; 18.27 
time adjunct 8.52-54, 55-62, 65n, 72, 
73, 74, 75n, 76, 77, 149, 153 
time adverbial 4.9, 11, 19, 23, 24, 26, 
40; 7.67; 8.4, 11, 13 
time preposition 9.34, 36 
time subjunct 8.98 
see also : direction 
position (in sentence) adjective, 
adjunct, adverb, adverbial, 
amplifier, clause, complement, 
conjunct, descriptor, disjunct, 
downtoner, emphasizer, final, 
initial, medial, not, object, particle, 
preposition, prepositional phrase, 
process, quantifier, rather, reflexive, 
relative pronoun, space, space 
adjunct, stress, subject, subjunct, 
subordinate clause, time adverbial, 
verb 
positional — before 
positioner role 10.24, 33 
positive 7.21 
positive 
clause 2.53; 3.42; 6.59; 8.58, 114, 
120n; 9.37; 10.55-70; 11.23; 13.14, 
30, 61; 15.14n, 27, 34, 35n, 68n, 71, 
73,74 
directive 11.24, 28, 30 
emphatic 3.25 
orientation 6.60; 7.77; 10.57, 65; 11.7, 
8, 12-13, 22; 15.44; 16.23n; 17.96; 
18.16 
preposition — position (positive place) 
question 10.57 —59, 66, 70; 11.6, 7n, 
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positive [cont] 
8-15, 76, 18-23; 14.36n; 15.54 
see also: declarative, expectation, 
interrogative, pronoun 
possess 10.14, 23 
possession 3.33, 34; 5.112, 116, 117, 
118n; 6.10 
alienable vs. inalienable 17.102 
possessive 
pronoun 3.70; 5.14, 35, 36n, 63n, 112, 
117, 121, 124; 6.2, 3, 6, 8, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 23, 29-30, 31, 38, 45, 50n; 9.12, 
63; 10.49; 11.25, 53; 12.10, 54n; 


13.62; 16.36, 53 
see also: coordinate, determiner, genitive, 
the 


possibility 17.36 
possibility 3.31, 72; 4.49, 51, 52, 53, 
60-63, 65, 66; 10.67; 11.13; 13.31; 
15.11, 25; 16.79; 17.54n; 18.33n; 
1.40n, 54 
epistemic/root 4.53, 54; 17.36 
possible 7.36; 15.25; 16.72, 82; (be ~) 
4.52; (if ~) 15.34; (it is ~) 4.53 
possibly (disjunct) 4.53; 8.112, 120, 127, 
130 
(response) 8.130n 
(subjunct) 8.112 
post of 5.42n 
post- 1.14, 17, 27 
postal — address 
postcentral premodification 17.114 
postdeterminer 5.10, 20-25, 34; 6.53, 
57n, 58, 64; 7.45; 17.2, 15, 97 
see also : coordinate 
posterior 7.85 
post-genitive — genitive 
postmodification 2.28, 37, 32 
ambiguity in 17.62-64 
by adjective 17.56-60 
by adverb phrase 17.55 
by finite clause 9.55; 12.20n, 34; 
13.51; 15.31n; 17.2, 9-26, 37, 
61-64, 119; 18.23n 
by nonfinite clause 9.55; 10.6n; 12.34; 
13.51; 15.62; 16.54n; 17.2, 28-36, 
37, 61-64, 119 
by prepositional adverb 9.65 
by prepositional phrase 3.76; 5.115; 
6.20, 26; 7.14, 24, 25, 64; 8.24; 9.1, 
14, 16, 33, 40, 45, 47, 50, 52, 54, 55, 
57, 58, 60, 61, 66; 10.42, 66; 12.35n, 
51; 13.66n; 17.2, 37-50, 61-64 
. ellipsis of 12.44, 45n, 54-58 
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postmodification [cont] 
explicitness of 17.8, 37, 61,94 
frequency of 17.37 
minor types of 6.20; 17,55 60 
multiple 17.61 —64 
nonrestrictive vs. restrictive 17.3-9, 
13—25, 34, 48 
see also : adjective, adverb, adverbial, 
coordinate, intensifying, mode qualifier, 
nonrestrictive (modification), noun 
phrase, relative clause, restrictive 
(modification) 
postponement 16.56n; 17.78; 18.31—43, 


45, 49 
see also: identification, subject 


postposition 3.51n; 9.58; 15.6, 49n, 69, 
71,75 
see also : enclitic, numeral, 
postmodification, preposition, pronoun, 
quantifier, till, until 
posture — verbs (semantic classification) 
potential size 2.7-10 
potential word — word 
potentiality vs. performance 16.40, 42 
poultry 5.78 
pound (noun) 5.89 
power (noun) 17.36; (~ less) 16.79 
pp 13.104n 
pr— prepositional verb 
practically 7.56n, 62n; 8.111, 114 
practice|practise 1.56 
pragmatic 
implication 19.19, 20, 21, 48, 69 
particle 3.51 
pragmatics 1.13, 18, 42; 2.46n, 58; 4.50; 
11.3; 13.4, 22, 28; 14.36; 19.2-3, 
70-71; 1.13; III.2, 23n 
see also: grammar 
pram I.74n 
praps I.74n 
pray 16.32, 63; (~ for) 16.28 
prayers — religious 
pre- L14, 27 
preach about/on 9.60; 16.28 
preceding 7.21; 19.36 
precentral premodification 17.114 
precise 7.73; (~ ly) 8.116, 118n, 120n; 
(more ~ ly) 8.137 
precise— recoverability 
precise reformulation 17.80 
precision (in expression) 13.28; 17.80 
pred — predicative 
predeterminer 3.28; 5.10, /5- 19, 121; 
6.11, 42, 50, 57n; 7.45, 62, 63; 8.71; 
10.42; 11.32; 12.10; 17.2 


predicate 2.47, 51; 8.104; 15.57; 18.40, 
43 
ellipsis 6.4; 12.61 
see also: appositive, coordinate, pro-Forma 
predication 2.48, 51, 52n, 57; 6.17n; 
7.27; 8.117, 119, 126n, 129; 10.17; 
15.57; 16.43; 18.11, 21 
compressed 5.5; 10.66 
direction of 17,41. 43 
ellipsis 3.37, 45n; 8.21, 25, 77, 83, 95, 
102, 110, 113, 121, 134; 12.21, 23, 
30, 44, 59-60; 13.53, 92n 
fronting 3.26; 12.23n; 14.20; 15.39, 
47; 18.27 
scope of 8.25, 77, 83, 95, 102, 110, 113, 
121, 134 
subjunct 8.96 
see also: adjunct, appositive, coordinate, 
negation, pro-forms, relativized 


predicative— adjective, few, many, noun 


predicator 2.13n 
predict 16.31, 35; (~ ably) 8.127 
predictability I.1, 8, 9-10, 14 
prediction (modal meaning) 4.42, 49, 51, 
57, 58, 60—62, 65,66; 11.3 
prefer 3.59; 4.64n; 8.107; 16.32, 38, 40, 
41, 44; (~ ably) 8.127 
preference clause 15.52 
prefix 13.85; 17.107; 1.2-3, 6, 17, 18, 19, 
20n, 21-30, 31; L4 
attitude 9.53; 1.25 
contraction I.28n 
conversion 1.30 
degree I.24 
locative I.24, 26 
negative 7.81; 8.131; 9.50n; 10.66; 
18.15; 1.27, 40 
neoclassical 1.28 -29, 56 
number I.28 ` 
order I.27 
orientation I.25 
pejorative I.21n, 23, 24, 30 
privative 1.22 
reversative 1.22 
size 1.24 
time 1.28 
prefixation I.3, 21-30 
see also : coordinate, deadjectival, 
denominal derivation, deverbal 
prehead premodification 17.114 
preliminary to 9.10 
premises 5.77 
premodification 2.28, 29, 30, 33; 6.67; 
7.56-66, 67; 10.43n; 14.13; 15.50, 


premodification [cont] 
69,71; 17.2, 94-122; 1.28 
ambiguity in 17.117121 
central 17,114 
compounds as I.17, 59 
ellipsis of 12.54—58 
multiple 17.117—122 
nonrestrictive vs. restrictive 5.64; 
17.3 8,95 
postcentral/precentral/prehead 17.114 
prepositional phrase 7.22 
sequence in 17.113-116 
zones 17.113114 
see also: adjective, adverb, adverb phrase, 
apposition, comparative, coordinate, 
coordination, -ed, genitive, -ing 
participle clause, nonrestrictive 
(modification), noun, noun phrase, now, 
numeral, postcentral, precentral, 
prehead, preposition, pronoun, 
restrictive (modification), sentence, 
stress, superlative, then 
prenominal— noun 
preparatory to 9.10 
preparatory— it 
prepare (~ d) 16.79; (^ for) 6.25; 16.38, 
41; (^ oneself) 6.25 
preposition 2.26, 28, 29, 34, 40; 5.35, 50, 
51, 6.4, 5, 26, 27, 35, 38, 39; 7.26n, 
51, 62; 8.9, 52; 9 passim; 10.40, 51; 
13.57, 93, 103; 14.6, 11, 14, 19n; 
15.8, 25n, 59n; 16.61, 66n, 70, 73; 
17.17-20, 24, 64, 104-107; 18.54 
absence 9.40-42 
adverb and 9.5 
central 9.2 
complex 2.36, 40; 5.51n; 9.5, 7, 
10-13, 20, 57, 66; 13.66n; 
15.34n, 59n; 16.2, 61; 17.17, 37, 48, 
77n; 1,12n 
compound I.57n 
confusion 13.89; 17.63n 
conjunction and 9.2-4 
criteria 9.2 
deferred 6,38-39; 9.6; 11.14; 15.5n, 
9; 16.2, 14, 16, 81; 17.17— 19, 30, 
64n; 18.42n 
ellipsis 8.78; 9.1n, 12, 31; 10.27; 
12.51, 52; 13.69- 70, 81; 15.5n, 10; 
16.35, 37, 38, 73; 17.48 
frequency of 9.19n, 21n, 22n, 38n 
in multi-word verb 3.44n, 69; 10.12n; 
16.2-17 
initial in clause 9.6, 42; 11.14n; 15.5; 
17.17--18, 24, 30, 35; 18.28 
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preposition [cont] 


marginal 9.3, 8, 57 

meanings 9.14--59 

metaphoricul use of 6.27n; 9.32 

monosyllabic 9.7, 9, 65 

negative 9.18, 28, 52-53; 10.59 

optional 9.2n 

polysyllabic 9.7, 9; 16.6 

position of 6.38 39; 16.83, 84 

postposition 9.56 

premodification of 7.61 

sequence of two 9.1n 

simple 9.7-9, 12-13, 65-66 

stress on 9.7, 9, 10; 18.14n, 17n; 
19.34n; II.8 

threc-word 9.11, 66 

two, governed by verb 16.17 

two-word 9.10, 66 

see also : accompaniment, addition, 
adjective, adjunct, adverb, agent, 
causative, comparative, complement, 
concessive, coordinate, destination, 
direction, duration, exception, goal, 
having, inflection, ingredient, 
instrumental, intensifying, locative, 
manner, material, means, motive, 
movement, object, opposition, 
orientation, origin, participle, passage, 
passive, path, pervasive, place, position, 
positive, prepositional phrase, purpose, 
reaction, reason, recipient, relative 
pronoun, respect, result, role, source, 
standard, stimulus, subject matter, 
substance, support, target, time 


prepositional 


adjective 16.68n 

adverb 7.55, 61; 9.5, 13, 19, 39n, 64, 
65-66; 13.81n; 14.26; 16.2; L.41 

complement of adjective 1.70 

object 6.24, 26; 10.7n; 15.73; 16.5, 7, 
8, 15, 20, 35, 38, 41, 56, 57, 59, 60, 
66n,81 

object complement 16.47 

see also : coordinate, destination, 
orientation, passage, path, pervasive, 
position, postmodification, 
prepositional phrase, prepositional verb, 
result 


prepositional phrase 2.8, 18, 23, 25, 26, 


28; 5.115, 121; 6.27, 47; 7.14, 22, 

50, 55, 61, 68, 71, 86; 8.10n, 78, 79, 
80, 81, 85, 86, 87, 115; 9 passim; 
10.32, 66; 12.61n; 13.82, 82, 84, 93, 
103; 14.2, 14; 15.5, 10, 16, 39n, 44n; 
16.3, 8, 13, 14, 17, 55, 62; 17.8, 20, 
24, 36, 37-50, 51-53, 55, 58, 
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prepositional phrase [cont] 
104—107, 109, 119, 123; 18.28, 42; 
19.34n; 1.41, 63 
abbreviated 8.41n, 52, 55n, 78; 16.4n 
adjectival similarity 9.1n 
adjective complement 16.68, 69; 
17.103, 122 
adverbial 2.17, 18, 21n, 23, 24; 3.65; 
8.13, 15n, 17, 19, 22, 23, 24, 39, 40, 
47, 52-53, 55, 59, 60, G1n, 64, 65, 
66, 89, 93, 104, 106, 109, 116, 124, 
125, 127, 133, 137, 150, 153; 9.1, 14, 
47, 57; 10.9-10, 26, 29n; 11.18; 
14.9, 26; 15.2, 25n, 26, 27n, 31n, 
46n; 16.15, 48; 17.4, 14, 49-51; 
18.33n; IL.16 
appositive function 17.47—48 
complement function 12.20; 15.62n 
ellipsis 16.17 
indirect object 10.7; 18.27, 38 
long vs. short 8.17; 10.17; 14.6; 
15.46n 
modification of 9.64 
position of 6.19; 7.22, 86; 9.58; 11.31; 
16.13, 15, 23n; 17.4950; 18.33n 
reduced —prepositional phrase 
(abbreviated) : 
subject function 2.25; 9.1n; 10.15, 26, 
34; 18.33n 
syntactic functions 9.1, 14; 17.48 
see also: complement, coordinate, of- 
(construction), postmodification, 
premodification 
prepositional verb 2.18n, 61; 5.51; 8.22, 
32-33; 9.6, 65; 13.93n; 15.10, 73; 
16.2, 5-8, 9-12, 13-- 16, 20, 24n, 25, 
28, 35, 37, 38, 39, 41, 46n, 47, 48, 
53, 56, 62; 17.17, 103; 1.12n, 40n, 
47n ` 
copular 16.22n, 24 
syntactic criteria for 16.13, 16 
Type I 16.5, 6, 10, 13-14, 20, 25, 28 
Type I] 16.7-8, 48n, 56 
vs. free combination 16.11, 13-15 
see also : phrasal verb, stress, verb (multi- 
word) 
prescriptivism 1.7, 17,22; 4.42, 52, 53, 
58; 6.3, 4, 5, 12, 31, 35, 53; 7.4n,9; 
8.21, 106, 117; 9.4; 10.35, 42, 46n, 
59n, 62n, 63n; 12.23n, 35; 
13.39-40, 88; 14.13n; 15.6n, 12, 
46n, 50n, 67; 16.69n, 74; 1.14 
see also : grammar (traditional), usage 
present (adjective) 7.21, 36 


. present [cont] 
(at ~)8.55n; (~ Iy) 8.55; 19.36 
present 
fictional 4.10, 36 
forms 3.39 
habitual 3.35n; 4.6, 7, 8n, 36, 40; 
14.26, 27; 19.42 
historic 4.8, 10, 36; 14.29n, 31; 19.42 
instantaneous 4.6n,7,15,26,30;13.25 
z: nonpast 4.3 
participle — -isg participle 
perfective 1.24; 4.4, 5n, 8, 13, /7, 
18-19, 20-23, 24, 40, 45n; 8.63; 
11.46; 14.26- 27, 31; 15.54; 19.43 
perfective progressive 4.17 
progressive 4.7, 17, 25— 26, 36, 41, 44, 
45, 47; 8.98; 14.26; 19.43 
simple 3.37, 52, 54; 4.5- 10, 25, 26, 28, 
30, 41, 45, 47, 53n; 8.47; 10.5n; 
11.46; 14.22, 24, 26-27, 29; 15.54, 
68n; 18.16, 23n, 27n, 44 
state 4.5, 6, 7; 14.22n, 31; 19.41 -42 
tense 2.35n; 3.2, 4n, 30, 32, 34, 35n, 
36, 37, 45, 52, 54, 55, 64; 4.1- 10, 
11n, 14, 15, 18, 28, 37, 67; 8.55n; 
10.34, 44, 68; 11.13, 46n; 12.40; 
13.25; 14.22, 29, 31, 34-35; 15.36; 
17.28; 19.39, 41-43 
tense, for fictional narrative 4.10 
tense, for future time 4.9, 52n; 14.22n; 
16.31n 
tense, for past time 4.8 
time 3.30, 42; 4.1-7, 14, 16, 20, 43, 
44; 8.57, 61n, 75; 14.23-24; 15.35; 
19.39, 41-43 
timeless 4.5, 6; 14.31; 19.41-42 
see also: auxiliary, future, subjunctive, 
tense N 
presentative function 18.49- 50 
press (verb) 16.50 
press — news reporting 
presumably 8.127 
presume 14.36; 15.54; 16.31, 44, 46, 50 
presuppose 16.31 
presupposed information — given 
presupposition 11.4, 16-19; 13.22, 32; 
18.12, 27n 
pretend 16.31; (— 10) 16.38 
pretty (downtoner) 7.56; 10.62 
prevent 6.59; 16.42; (— from) 16.57 
previous 19.36; (~ ly) 8.55, 72, 77; 19.36; 
(~ to) 9.10 
pride(verb)(^ ...selfon) 6.25, 27n; 16.7n 
primarily 8.116 


primary stress, time (-orientation), 
verb 
principal 7.35; (~ ly) 8.116 
principal clause — clause (main) 
principal parts of verb 3.11 
printed language 1.22, 42 
prior 7.85; 19.36; (~ 10)9.10 
prison 5.44 
prisoner, hold/keep 16.46n 
private — verbs (semantic classification) 
privately 8.124 
privative force 16.8 
see also; dis-, prefix 
privilege of occurrence 2.12; 13.49n 
pro —> pronoun 
pro9.7 
pro- 1.25 
pro-adverbial — pro-forms 
probability 8.103; 17.36 
probably 8.120, 130; 11.4n; 14.36 
proceeds 5.71 
process (in (the) ~ of) 9.11 
process —- verbs (semantic classification) 
process adverbial 
adjunct 8.2, 5, 10, 25n, 37, 78—84, 88, 
89, 92, 95, 100n, 102n, 108n, 109, 
115n, 124, 143, 148, 150, 153; 10.60; 
11.18n; 12.10; 15.60 
cooccurrence restrictions 8.82 
meaning 3.13n; 7.73; 9.31, 32; 11.15n 
positions of 8.84, 87 
realization 8.78 
syntax of 8.83 
see also: instrument, manner, means 
processing — information 
proclaim 16.31, 44, 46, 50; (~ as) 16.47 
pro-clause, pro-complement— pro- 
forms 
produce 16.26 
productivity 3.59; 5.50, 70, 105; 8.127; 
11.43; 12.34, 51; 16.12, 45n; 17.60; 
1.2, 5, 6, 8, 10, 73-16, 20, 21-77 
prof 1.14 
profess 16.38, 44, 46 
pro-forms 2.44—45, 55; 3.26; 4.33; 6.1, 
16, 17n, 41, 42n, 48; 7.29; 8.10n; 
12.1—-31, 39, 65n; 15.3, 15, 21; 
17.77-78; 19.44-45, 47, 72, 77 
adverbial 2.44; 7.53; 8.10n, 41, 55, 
78n, 87, 148, 151; 12.9-11, 21, 27; 
19.33, 34, 36 
clause 3.22n; 10.7n; 12.10, 13, 21-30; 
15.34, 35n, 54n, 55n, 64n; 16.7in, 
72n 
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pro-forms [cont] 
complement 12.10, 21, 27-30 
complex 12.10 
composite 2.51 
definite 12.9 
ellipsis and 2.52 
indefinite 12.9 
limitations on 19.45 
modifier 2.44 
noun phrase 6.1 
predicate 2.44, 47n, 51; 12.10, 21 -26, 
60n 
predication 2.57; 3.38; 6.17n ; 8.25, 
77, 83, 95, 102, 110, 113, 121, 134; 
12.10, 12, 21-26, 29-30; 15.66; 
18.29 
scope of 8.25, 77, 83, 95, 102, 110, 113, 
121,134 
substitution 12.8-13 
wh-words and 2.45 
-X12.13 
see also : above, all, any, below, do, each, 
either, few, here, how, it, likewise, many, 
more, most, much, neither, nor, not, one, 
reflexive, similarly, so, that, then, there, 
these, this, those, thus, time adverbial, 
wh-, which, who, whom 
program(me) (verb) 3.8 
progression 19.17, 55—56, 69 
progressive 
aspect 2.35n, 43; 3.2, 48, 49, 51, 64, 77; 
4.1, 17, 25-40, 44, 46, 47, 65, 67; 
7.38n, 41; 8.29, 42, 60, 76, 98; 9.17; 
10.14n, 25; 11.24; 12.22n, 23n, 35; 
13.78n; 14.6, 19, 22, 23, 27,31; 
15.28n; 16.21, 40, 53; 17.7, 28-29; 
18.29, 43, 49n; 19.40n; 1.53, 55 
construction 3.54, 55 
prone 16.79 
pronoun 2.34, 35, 44; 3.23; 5.12; 
6 passim; 8.133n, 134, 135; 10.6, 60; 
12.9-11, 26n, 33, 40n; 16.6; 17.124; 
18.26n, 52; 19.2; 11.8 
anticipatory — it 
case 6.1, 2-5, 12n, 14, 32-35; 11.15n; 
15.5n 
central 6.13, 74-30 
compound 5.12; 6.12, 31, 46-47, 51, 
52, 59, 61, 62; 7.21, 69; 17.57; 1.57n 
contraction 6.7, 14n 
conversion to noun 6.20n 
correlative 6.31, 54 
definite 6.1, 15, 36, 37; 12.10; 17.12 
discontinuous 3.70n 
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pronoun [cont] 

ellipsis 6.27n; 12.47-48, 52 

emphatic 6.20, 27, 28, 30 

frequency of 6.46n 

fronting 6.23n, 35; 18.28 

head 2.29; 6.20, 50; 7.25n; 13.56 

indefinite 3.38; 5.117n; 6.1, 5, 8, 9, 11, 
12,13, 23, 36, 37, 45. 48, 5417.21, 
62,69; 8.47, 143; 9.58; 10.42. 43, 
48n, 50, 53; 11.16; 12.10, 17; 15.59; 
17.15, 57; 19.51 

independent 6.14, 29, 31, 38; 
13.73-74 

marked 6.35 

meaning of term 2.44 

modification of 6.20, 30 

negative 3.34n; 6.13, 45-46, 48, 62; 
9.58; 10.62 

objective form 3.51, 65, 70n; 6.1, 2-5, 
10, 12, 13, 14, 23, 24, 25, 27, 33-35, 
36, 38; 9.4; 10.7, 8, 14, 44n; 11.26; 
12.61n; 13.73n, 74n; 15.5n, 8n, 10, 
12, 27n, 67; 16.36, 49; 17.12; 
18.27n 

of- 5.16, 46, 48, 58, 59, 62 

order of precedence 6.22 

personal 2.27, 30, 36; 3.38; 5.1, 
104-111; 6.1-13, 14— 22, 24, 27, 29, 
30, 32, 35, 39, 40, 45, 50; 8.47; 9.2, 
63; 10.44n, 48-50, 53; 11.5n, 18n, 
25-28, 47, 53; 12.7- 10, 12, 61n; 
13.56n; 14.30, 32, 35; 16.16, 49; 
17.12, 16, 63, 88; 18.14n, 21, 23, 24, 
27n; 19.51; IL.9 

positive 6.13; 9.58 

postposed 5.17n, 50; 7.21 

premodification of 7.62 

proxy 17.77; 18.58 

quantifier > pronoun (universal) 

reference 5.104-111; 6.1, 7, 15-21, 
39, 40—44; 10.34n, 48—50; 12.45; 
13.9; III.20n 

sequence 6.27; 13.56n, 73n 

sexual bias in 6.10, 56; 10.50 

shift 14.32, 35 

stressed/unstressed forms 6.16, 29, 
46n, 52n, 54,61; 11.25 

subjective form 2.36; 3.65; 6.1, 2-5, 
12, 13, 14, 27, 33-35, 36; 9.2, 4; 
10.6, 8; 11.44, 53; 13.73n, 74n; 
15.5n, 8n, 10, 67 

substitution 6.11, 12, 53, 54, 55; 
12.8~20; 15.21, 66; 17.63; 18.58; 
19.10, 12, 13, 14, 24, 44 


pronoun [cont] 
universal 6.13, 20, 45-46, 48, 49-51; 
10.65; 18.45n 
unmarked 6.9, 10, 12, 16, 17, 35; 10.50 
usage problems with 6.3, 4-5, 8, 10, 
18, 31, 34-35, 38, 53, 56; 9.4; 
10.48—50; 11.25n; 12.61n; 13.56n, 
73n, 74n; 16.42; 17.14 -17, 22 
zero > relative clause. — 
see also : assertive, case, concord, 
conversion, coordinate, coreference, 
count, demonstrative, gender, generic, 
genitive, nonassertive, noncount, 
nonpersonal, number, object, of-, 
person, plural, possessive, reciprocal, 
reflexive, reinforcing, relative, -s, 
singular, subject, sultix, than, wh- 
pronounce 16.31, 32, 44, 46, 50; 
(~ illegal) 16.45 
pronunciation (of items) 2.45n; 3.13n, 
16, 23, 32, 33, 36, 39, 43, 44, 45n, 
47n, 51; 5.11, 56, 63n, 66n, 80, 84n, 
88,95, 97n, 99, 114; 6.12n, 29, 46, 
64; 7.19, 46, 79, 80; 8.137; 9.9; 
11.55; 12.64n; 13.71n; 16.69n; 
17.15n, 43n; 1.3, 35, 39n, 40n, 41, 
74n, 75; ILL, 9-10; II.4, 27 
see also: American English, British 
English, informal, nonstandard, 
phonology, Received Pronunciation, 
spelling 
prop it 
proper 7.21, 81n; 16.72 
proper — name, noun 
prophesy 16.31 
proportional 
clause 11.43; 14.22; 15.51 
correlative 14.13 
see also: as 
propos, a — apropós 
proposal 17.36 
propose 16.32, 38, 39, 60 
pro-predicate, pro-predication —> pro- 
forms 
prosody 1.29; 18.59n; 19.14, 87-90; 
II passim; 11.1 -2, 5, 12, 15, 16n, 
18, 22, 23, 25 
connectivity 19.19, 25-27, 28-29, 73, 
75,87n 
information structure and 8.28; 
18.7- 19, 21, 26, 42n; 11.16 
lexical independence of 19.25 
prominence 5.17; 8.98n, 150; 12.28n, 
56n; 13.16n; 17.6, 95; 18.1-9; 
19.12, 25-27, 65n; IL.9, 15; 111.29 
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prosody [cont] 
systems 11.2 
transcription 1.29 
see also: concord, focus, intonation, 
paragraph, prominence, punctuation, 
stress 
prospect (noun) 17.36 
protasis 15.34n 
protect from 16,7, 57 
protest (verb) 16.31 
proto- 1.29 
proud 16.71; (~ of) 16.69 
prove 3.14n; 6.25; 14.25n; 16.21, 22, 31, 
35, 44, 46, 60; (~ d/ ~ n) 3.14n; 
(^ (oneself to be)) 6.25 
provenance adjectives 7.42 
see also; names (nationalities) 
pro-verb— do (pro-form) 
proverb 4.12; 7.83; 11.43; 13.25n; 15.16; 
L7 
provide 16.48n, 57; (^ d (that)) 9.3; 
14.12, 14; 15.34, 35n, 44n; (~ for) 
16.28, 57; (~ . . .for[with) 16.48n; 
(~ with) 16.7, 57 
providing (that) 14.12, 14; 15.34, 35n 
proviso (with the ~ that) 15.34n 
pro-X — pro-forms 
proximity 
concord 10.34n, 35, 40-45; 15.16; 17.11 
spatial 6.43 
temporal 6.43; 15.26, 29 
proxy — pronoun 
prudently 8.127 
pseud 1.23, 74 
pseudo- 1.15, 23 
pseudo — cleft, coordination, how, 
passive, subject, subjunctive 
psst 11.55n 
psycholinguistic factors 17.113; I.14n 
PTO 111.28, 29 
pub 1.74 
public — verbs (semantic classification) 
public facilities» names (classified) 
publicly 7.47 
publishing — printed language 
pull (along) 16.4n ; (~ up) 16.19n 
punctual — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
punctuation 1.23; 11.47n; III passim 
connectivity 19.19, 25, 28-29, 73—74 
cooccurrence II.3, 16, 24n 
correlative I1I.3, 16 
error 6.31n; IIL.16n 
frequency of III.3n, 7 
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punctuation [cont] 
grammar and 8.38, 100, 117, 143n; 
10.16: 13.1, 16n, 17n, 52n, 54, 96; 
14.29, 40 41; 15.6n, 20, 21, 23, 
28n; 17.68, 72, 84, 112, 121; 18.34, 
41;19.9, Ln; III.2, 7, /5 
hierarchy 111.3, 11, 13, 14, 16, 18, 23 
included units in 111.2,9, 16 21,22 
light vs. heavy ILL Lt, 22, 30 
minor conventions 111.30 
prosody and 11.52n; 11.20 
separation II.2, 3-21 
specification IH.2, 9, 23-30 
successive units in 111.3—15, 22 
see also? American English, British 
English, colon, comma, dash, direct 
speech, formulae, hyphenation, 
informal, numeral, parentheses, period, 
semicolon, space (orthographic) 
punish for 16.57 
pure (central adjective) 7.34 
(emphasizer adjective) 7.33, 34 
(^ ly) 8.116, 118 
pure — intransitive 
purportedly 8.127 
purpose (~ ly) 8.93; (on ~) 8.93 
purpose 
adjunct 8.30, 86, 132; 11.15n 
adverbial 8.7; 10.10, 21, 24n; 17.33 
clause 4.53n; 8.86; 14.13n, 24; 15.20, 
48, 72-73, 75; 17.33 
disjunct 8.94n 
meaning 8.9; 13.37n; 15.27, 34n, 49; 
16.51; 1.62n, 65 
nggative 3.61 ; 8.86; 15.46n, 48 
preposition 9.7, 32n, 42, 45 
see also: cause, for, if, so, that, until 
pursuance (in ~ of) 9.12n 
pursuant to 9.10 
push (home) 16.4; (~ N open) 16.45 
pushdown element 6.35n; 11.18; 15.4n, 
65, 66n, 68; 17.63; 18.20n, 28 
see also: relative clause, wh- 
put 3:17; 8.126; 10.30; 16.2n, 48; 
(~ about) 16.34n; (~ across) 
16.26n; (~ an end to) 16.58; (~ a 
stop to) 16.58; (— away) 16.4; (— by) 
16.6; (~ down) 16.4; (~ down 
to) 10.12n; 16.9; (~ off) 16.4, 26n, 
39; (~ on) 16.4; (~ paid to) 16.17; 
(~ straight) 16.17; (~ N to rights) 
16.8; (~ up) 16.4; (~ up to) 16.9; 
(~ up with) 10.12n; 16.9, 12, 13, 14, 29; 
(~...) 17.80 
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putative meaning 15.48—49 
see also : should 
putt(ed) 3.19 
puzzled 16.78; (~ at) 16.69; (^ as to) 
16.73 
pyjamas 5.16 


Q 


qua 9.7 
quadrillion 6.63n 
quail (noun) 5.87 
quality — partition, verbs (semantic 
classification) 
quantifier 5.4, 16, 38n, 39; 6.45—48, 51, 
58; 7.83; 8.52, 59,67, 71, 108, 715, 
118n;9.40; 10.42-43,66; 11.7n; 
12.10, 17, 70n; 15.9, 69n; 17.31, 59, 
86n 
closed class 5.20, 23-25 
negative 6.62 
open class 5.20, 23, 25; 6.53 
position of 3.28, 40 
postposed 3.23n, 28, 40; 5.23n 
scope of 3.72; 13.45, 76 
universal > pronoun (universal) 
see also: comparative, frequency, multal, 
paucal, superlative 
quantifying, quantitative, 
quantity — determiner, noun, 
partition, some 
quantity of 5.25 
quarrel (verb) (about) 9.60; 16.28; 
(~ with) 9.53; 16.28 
quarterly 7.9; 8.64 
quarters 5.77 
quasi- IIL4 
quasi- — auxiliary, coordination, ellipsis, 
imperative, locative, modal, object, 
subject, subjunctive 
quest (in ~ of) 9.11, 12 
question 2.45, 46, 48, 50, 53; 3.37; 4.52, 
55, 58; 8.85, 90, 97, 102, 106, 125n, 
146n, 147; 10.8, 55, 57, 68n; 11.2, 3, 
4 — 23, 29n, 32; 13.47; 14.25n, 29; 
15.10n, 35, 54; 16.15; 18.19, 24, 
27n, 49, 57; 19.32, 47n, 61—63, 66; 
HI.23 
abbreviated 11.15n, 16 
alternative 11.4, 20—21, 53; 13.28n, 
47n, 94; 14.33 
as directives 19.62 


question [cont] 
direct 6.37n; 8.15, 130; 9.6; 13.94; 
14.35; 15.5, 38; 19.62 
echo 2.56n; 11.12n, 14n, 34-36; 
14.12n, 33n 
elliptical 10.17; 11.20-21 
incomplete 11.36n 
indirect 3.62n; 8.130, 147; 9.6; 14.33; 
15.5,6; 16.61, 63; 19.62 
information — wh- (question) 
mark 11.29n; HL.1, 3, 14, 20, 23 
minor 11.22-23 
polar | 1.5n 
reduced 2.58n; 3.37 
see also : conducive, coordinate, 
declarative, exclamatory, formulaic, 
interrogation, negative, not, positive, 
ratiocinative, reason, reflective, 
response, rhetorical, tag, verbless, wh-, 
yes-no 
quick (adjective) 7.82; 16.77 
(adverb) 7.83 
(~er. .. than) 15.52n; (~ ly) 7.88 
quid 5.90 
quiet 7.81n 
quit(ted) 3.17; 16.39 
quite (compromizer) 8.111, 113, 114; 
11.21 
(diminisher) 3.76; 8.111; 10.62; 11.21 
(maximizer) 8.96, 105 
(modifier) 7.56, 63, 89; 8.77, 111n, 
131,147; 10.62n 
(predeterminer) 5.17n; 6.53 
as response 8.120n, 130n 
((not) ~ all) 6.50n; (~ so) 8.130n 
quotation III.10n, 20n, 21 
marks 1.23; 14.29; III.3, 20n, 2/, 25 
partial 14.29 
see also: direct speech 
quote, to 8.126 


R 


R (= regular variant) variant 
-r base ending 7.80 
races — names (classified) 
radar 1.75 

tadio— broadcasting 

radius 5.93 

ragged 7.19 

rain (verb) 4.27; 10.26 

raise (verb) 16.19n 

raising > object 


ran 3.19 

rang 3.19 

range — nucleus, pitch 

rapid(ly) 7.6, 36 

rarely 2.54n; 8.65, 68, 70, 77, 98; 10.59; 

11.31 
rate (verb) 8.108n; 16.44, 46; (~ as) 

16.47; (at any ~) 8.137, 143n; 

(at ajthe ~ of ) 9.41 
rather (booster) 3.76; 8.105n; 10.62 

(compromizer) 7.56, 89; 8.111, 113, 

114 

(conjunct) 8.126, 137, 141, 143; 13.32 
(predeterminer) 5.17n 

as response 8.130n 

position of 7.56n 

(had ~) 3.45n; 7.83; (or ~) 17.73, 80; 

(should ~) 3.45n; (~ than) 10.40; 

12.69; 13.103; 14.15, 16, 19n; 

15.52; (~ . . . than) 13.42n; 

(would ~ ['d ~) 3.40, 45—46, 66; 

7.83; 8.96; 10.61n; 15.52; 16.33 
ratiocinative question 11.23n 
ravioli 5.100n 
re9.7, 57 
re-1.17, 27 
"re 3.23, 32 
reach (verb) 10.27 
reaction 

preposition 9.7, 63 
signal 7.54; 11.54 
read (verb) 3.18; 15.54; 16.19, 57; 

(~ about) 9.60; 16.28; (~ to) 16.57 
readily 8.103n; (more ~ . . . than) 15.52n 
readiness 17.36 
ready 16.79, 81 
ready-made phrases I.7, 8n 
real (central adjective) 7.34, 81 

(emphasizer adjective) 7.33, 34, 73 

(intensifying adverb) 7.56n; I.46n 
really (disjunct) 8.127, 130n 

(intensifier) 7.56n, 57 

(subjunct) 8.23, 96, 99-102, 109; 11.6; 

18.55--56 
real condition — condition (open) 
realization 2.6; 19.2 
realize 4.29; 14.30; 15.54; 16.31, 35 
reason (noun) 17.18-20 

(verb) 16.31 
(^ able about) 16.69; (~ ably) 8.127; 

(the ~ (that)) 15.46n; (the ~ why) 

15.46n; 17.18, 20 
reason 

adjunct 8.55n, 86; 11.15n 
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reason [cont] 
adverbial 8.7, 121, 140; 10.10 
clause 7.53; 8.127, 132, 143n; 14.13; 
15.20, 21, 45—47 
direct/indirect 15.45 
disjunct 8. 140n, 143n 
frequency of clauses 15.47 
meaning 13.23; 14.14; 15.28, 34n, 
55n, 60; 17.18—20 
preposition 9.7, 43, 44 
question 11.15n, 40 
see also: as, since, while 
rebind 3.18 
rebuild 3.13 
recall (verb) 16.31, 39 
recap (~ ping) 15.18; (to ~) 15.18 
recapitulate (to ~) 15.18 
recapitulating 15.18 
recapitulatory echo 11.33, 34 35 
recast 3.17 
receive 4.27; 10.32n; 16.26; (~ from) 
18.31n 
Received Pronunciation 1.27 ; 1.56 
recently 4.22; 7.70; 8.55, 62, 63, 77 
recipient 
intended vs. actual 9.46 
object 10.33 
preposition 9.7, 32, 46; 10.10 
role 2.23; 10.7n, 79, 20n, 23, 30, 33; 
16.56; 18.51 —52 
subject 10.23, 30, 33 
reciprocal 
expression 13.46 
pronoun 3.70; 6.13, 37, 54; 7.11n; 
13.46;19.11n . 
pronoun frequency 6.31n 
relationship 13.60; 18.31n 
reckon 14.36; 16.31, 44, 46, 50; (as) 16.47 
reclassification — conversion 
recognize 14.30; 16.31 
recommend 16.32, 39, 60, 63; (~ to) 
16.62 
record (verb) 16.35 
re(-)cover 1.27n 
recoverability 5.31; 8.129; 12.6-7, 41, 
42, 44, 45-52; 19.48; 1.9— 10, 14 
precise 12.33, 34, 36-38, 65 
unique 12.6, 38, 40n; 14.28 
verbatim 12.32 
see also: ellipsis, situational, structural, 
textual 
recurrence 8.64, 69; 15.26, 30, 34 
see also : lexical 


recursion 17.115, 117, 120; 1.57n 


EAS 
Ü [o 
ART 
MN 


eae 


oe 


eas 
: 
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redo 3.16 
reduce to 16.7n 
reduced form — operator, question, 
reduction, relative clause, sentence 
reduction 
phonological 3.23, 36n; 9.9; 12.31, 46, 
48n, 50n, 64n; 14.23n; 17.15n; I.9 
syntactic 2.52, 58n, 59; 12.1--5; 14.9, 
12n; 16.06 
see also: abbreviated clause, ellipsis, 
pro-forms 
redundancy 2.52; 3.71; 12.1-2, 7; 13.71; 
15.6n, 46n, 73 
reduplication 5.81n; 7.70n; 16.3 
see also: coordination (iterative), letter, 
particle 
reduplicative compound I.72 
reel back 16.3 
refer to 16.28, 57 
reference (in| with ~ to) 8.85; 9.11, 57 
reference — anaphora, cataphora, 
discourse, generic, near vs. distant, 
noun phrase, personal, place, 
pronoun, semantic, situational, 
specific, sporadic, time 
reference editing 17.80 
referendum 5.95 
referring — it 
reflect 16.31, 35; (~ on) 16.35 
reflective question 18.33n 
reflexive pronoun 3.70; 5.104; 6.5, 6, 8, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 20, 23-28, 31, 45, 56; 
8.125n; 10.6, 7, 8, 48; 11.25; 16.39; 
18.1In 
basic use 6.23, 24-27 
emphatic use 6.23, 27, 28, 30; 18.39 
object 7.17n; 10.4, 6; 16.7n, 45n, 46, 
53n; 1.54 
optional 6.27 
position of 6.28 ] 
precedes subject 6.23n 
pro-form use 12.10 
semi-emphatic use 6.27 
see also: coordinate, verb (nonreflexive, 
reflexive, semi-reflexive) 
reformulation (in apposition) 17.74, 80 
reformulatory conjunct 8.126, 136, 137, 
141,143 . 
refreshingly 8.127 
refusal 17.36 
refuse (verb) 16.38, 57 
regard (as) 16.47; (as ~ s) 9.57; (in ~ to) 
9.11, 57; ( s) 5.77; (with ~ to) 
9.11,57 


regarding (preposition) 9.8, 57 
regardless of 9.10, 57n; 14.14; 15.39n; 
(~ whether) 15.41n 
regional English 1.11, 19, 20. 21,22 27, 
36, 37, 41 ; 3.1 4n, 23, 30n; 4.50, 64n; 
5.17n, 23n, 58n, 1L In; 6.12n, 27n, 
67n; 7.56n, 57n; 8.144n; 9.7n: 
10.10n; 12.22n. 30n; 13.7n; 15.51, 
74; 18.27 
see also : American, British 
register — discourse (field of) 
regret 4.67n; 8.107; 15.54; 16.33, 38, 39, 
40; (~ tably) 8.127, 129; 9.63 
regular — noun, plural, verb 
regularly 8.65, 70n 
regulative language 1.3 
reindeer 5.87 
reinforcement 18.58- 59 
reinforcing conjunct 8.136, 737—138, 
148; 15.18 
reinforcing pronoun 17.78 
reject 16.26 
rejected condition — condition 
(hypothetical) 
rejoice 16.33; (~ at) 9.63; 16.28 
relater word 2.37 
relation (in ~) 9.66; (in ~ to) 9.11; 
(~s) 5.77 
relational — basic, genitive 
relational verb — verb 
relationship 3.34 
time adjunct 8.53, 72; 15.25, 26 
time adverbial 4.22; 6.27n; 8.4, 11 
time subjunct 8.97 
relative (~ ly) 7.56; (~ to) 15.69n 
relative clause 2.9; 4.64n; 6.19, 20, 
32-35, 42; 7.22, 24, 25; 9.6, 55; 
10.1n, 7n, 17, 43n, 44n; 11.18n; 
12.4; 13.50—51, 84; 14.3, 22n; 15.2, 
8-9, 25n, 27n, 28n, 29n, 31n, 39n, 
44n, 51, 57, 74n; 16.6, 15, 16; 
17.2—6, 8, 9-25, 26-34, 37, 61, 76, 
79,92; 18.48, 53; 19.47n 
adnominal 6.35n; 15.2, 8, 57; 
17.9-25, 34 
continuative 15.57n 
elliptical 7.86 
free — nominal clause (relative) 
independent —- nominal clause 
(relative) 
nonrestrictive 5.64; 6.33, 35n; 7.25, 
27, 29; 8.94n, 132; 13.103n; 15.57, 
60-62; 17.3-6,9,13, 21, 22-25, 
26-27, 33, 66, 81; 19.47n; III.19 


i 
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relative clause [cont] 
pushdown 6.35n; 17.63-64 
reduced 7.21, 22, 24; 12.35n: 17.56, 
66, 82, 83, 92 
restrictive 5.64; 6.20, 33, 47, 53, 61; 
7.25, 86; 10.61; 11.53; 14.14, 20, 
23n;15.34n; 17.3-6, 9, 13- 21,22, 
25,26 27; 18,28 
sentential 8,133; 13.27, 103n; 15.2, 
29n, 55, 56, 57; 17.5, 9 
telescoped 17.21 
zero 6.33-34; 11.53; 12.19, 59n; 
14.20; 17.11, 13-20, 22; 18.28 
see also: existential, nominal clause, 
postmodification 
relative destination — destination 
relative determiner— determiner 
relative pitch — pitch 
relative pronoun 6.8, 11, 13, 20, 32-35, 
36, 38; 7.53; 9.6; 10.44n, 49, 51; 
14.20; 15.2, 55, 60, 66; 16.15; 
17.9—25, 63, 66; 18.28, 48 
adverbial function 17.13—14, 17-20, 
22, 30, 34 
complement function 17.11, 13-14, 
22, 25, 30 
neutral 6.34n 
object function 7.13-14, 15-16, 22, 
30-34 
position 6.32; 13.84; 18.28 
prepositional complement function 
17.13-14, 16, 17, 24; 18.28 
subject function 17.13-14, 15, 22, 
28-32 
see also : coordinate, that, wh- (pronoun), 
` when, where, which, who, whom, whose, 
why 
relativized predication 3.26 
relator — place, time 
relay['relay 3.10n 
relend 3.12n 
relevance current 
relexicalization I.71n 
reliant (up)on 16.69 
relieve (~ d) 16.78; (of) 16.57 
religious language 1.28; 3.4n, 16; 6.7, 
12; 7.70n; 9.7n; 14.20; 15.31n; 
IL.10 
relish 16.39 
reluctance, with 8.93 
reluctant 6.59; 16.79; (~ ly) 8.93 
rely on 16.28; (~ .. . to) 16.51n 
remain 10.16, 24; 16.21, 22, 23, 24; (~ s) 
5.77 
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remaining — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
remake 3.13 
remark (verb) 16.31, 60; (~ ably) 8.127 
remember 4.52n, 67n; 15.54; 16.26, 31, 
35, 38, 39, 40; (can/could ~} 14.26n 
remind 16.480, 59, 61, 62. 63; (~ of) 
16.7, 57 
remote from 16,69 
rend 3.13 
render 16.44 
rendezvous 5.99 
rent (verb) 3.13; (~ from/to) 18.31n 
repay 3.10n 
repeat (verb) 16.31; (~ edly) 8.65 
repent 16.39 
repetition 
expressive 7.89; 12.4n; 18.58; 19.23 
meaning 4.35n, 67; 14.27; 15.28 
of forms 17.61; 19.72 
see also: adjective, adverb, adverbial, 
coordination (iterative), determiner, 
emphasis, never, noun, verb 
repidginization 1,35 
replacive conjunct 8.136, 137, 141, 143, 
146 
reply (verb) 16.31 
reply — response 
report (verb) 15.54; 16.26, 31, 44, 50, 60; 
(~ back) 16.31; (~ edly) 8.127 
reported 
clause 14.28-35 
request 8.91 
see also: directive (indirect), indirect 
speech, question (indirect), statement 
(indirect) 
reporting 
clause 4.60; 14.28—35, 54n; 18.20n, 
23; I11.21 
verb 4.16; 14.28—35; 18.20n ; 19.41n, 
43 
see also: news reporting 
represent 8.108n 
repudiation 12.54, 62, 70; 13.32, 42, 57, 
94 
repute (verb) 16.50; (~ d) 3.68; (~ dly) 
8.127 
request (verb) 3.59; 16.32, 63 
request 4.52n, 57, 63, 64n; 8.90—91, 100; 
11.3, 4, 13, 20n, 29, 53; 19.62; 
III.23n 
see also; indirect, reported 
require 14.25n; 16.26, 32, 39, 50; (~ d) 
7.21; (~ ment) 3.59 
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reread 3.18 
rerun 3.19 
resemblance (meaning) 9.48 
resemble 2.21n; 3.68; 4.27, 28; 10.14n; 
16.27 
resent 16.39 
reserve 16.57; (^ for) 16.57 
reset 3.17 
resolution 3.59; 17.36 
resolution (principle) 14.37; 18.32n 
resalue 16.32; (~ on) 16.38 
resort to 16.28, 39 
respect (verb) 16.26; (in all ~ s) 8.105; (in 
~ of ) 9.11, 12n, 57; (in some — s) 
8.111, 114; (in| with ~ to) 8.85; 9.11, 
57 
see also; respecting 
respect 
adjunct 7.87; 8.28—31, 81, 85, 87, 88 
adverbial 8.2, 5, 6; 1.70 
disjunct 8.123~124 
meaning 8.9 
preposition 9.7, 8, 57; 17.50 
titles of 10,53 
see also: for 
respecting (preposition) 9.8, 57 
respective 10.37n; 13.61, 62; 19.52; 
(~ ly) 10.37n; 13.60, 61, 63; 
19.52 
response 1.34; 3.26; 6.4; 8.79, 91n, 97n, 
100, 114, 130n; 11.4—23, 40n, 43n, 
54; 12.43, 44; 14.29; 15.5, 20, 21n, 
54n;16.13; 18.19, 59n; 19.26-27, 
54, 65; 11.12, 13 
elliptical 11.7n; 12.61; 18.16; 19.2, 
54n 
see also : hardly, indeed, negative, never, no, 
quite, rather, right, sure, yes 
responsibility 17.36 
rest (verb) 16.21 
restriction adverbjal 8.8 
restrictive 
clause 8.94n; 14.37n; 15.23 
markers 17.32 
modification 5.64; 6.42, 47, 61; 7.24; 
12.19; 15.2, 34n; 17.3, 4-29, 34, 35, 
44, 48-50, 94, 95, 110, 115 
see also: adjective, adverb, adverbial, 
apposition, nonrestrictive, 
postmodification, premodification, 
relative clause, subjunct 
restrictives 5.17n 
restring 3.18 
result (asa ~) 8.137; (asa ~ of) 9.11 


result 


adjunct 8.49, 81, 103n 
adverbial 7.20n; 8.7 
attribute 10.8, 20; 16.21, 23, 45 
clause 8.132, 140n; 15.20, 25, 49, 
72-73, 75 
conjunct 8.136, /37, /40, 144 
meaning 3.13n, 38n, 77; 4.22, 33, 39, 
43; 7.16, 20; 8.42, 108; 9.17; 10.24; 
13.23; 15.27, 45, 74; 16.38n; 
19.60n; 1.54 
object 10.22, 28, 33 
preposition 9.7, 28, 30, 32 
prepositional adverb 9.66 
subject 10.22 
subordinator 8.146n 
see also : before, copula, so, source, that, 
until 
resultant, resultative, resulting, 
resultive — copula, result, verbs 
(semantic classification) 
resume 16.39 
resumptive clause 15.57 
retell 3.15 
rethink 3.15 
retort (verb) 16.31 
retrospective — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
return (in ~) 9.66; (in ~ for) 9.11; 
(~ N unopened) 16.45 
returns 5.77 
Rev 5.66n 
reveal 16.31 
reverend 5.66n 
reversal 
clause 15.25, 49, 54 
subject/complement 10.20, 46n 
reversative — prefix 
reverse — indentation 
rewind 3.18 
rewrite 3.16 
rhematic connection 19./4, 21, 69 
rheme — theme 
rhetorical 
conditional clause 15.37 
question 8.112; 11.2, 13, 23, 44; 19.63 
style 6.19n, 20; 12.4n, 9n; 13.87, 94; 
15.22; 17.23n, 80; 18.21, 23, 36n, 
48, 59n; 19.18, 29, 47n, 59; II.2n, 
10, 18; II.2, 7, 8, 24 
see also: we 
rhinoceros 1.14 
rhododendron 1.14 
rhythm 13.86; 17.115; 19.12, 25; I.1-3, 


L 
H 
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rhythm [cont] 
10,11, 18, 19; IIL.2 
types of 13.86 
see also : foot, stress 
riches 5.77 
rid(ded) 3.17 
ridden 3.16 
ride (verb) 3.16 
ridicule 16.26 
right (adjective) 7.81 
(adjunct) 8.41 
(conjunct) 8.135 
(intensifier) 7.61; 15.27, 29; 16.3, 4 
parenthetic use 19.65n 
response use 8. 100, 120n 
(all ~) 8.100, 102n; 13.102n; (~ ły) 
8.127, 129, 133n 
right branching, dislocation 
rigid — frozen (style) 
ring (ed) 3.19 
ripen 4.27 
rise(n) 3.16; 16.19 
rise-fall tone 11.23, 37; 11.74, 15n 
rise-plus-fall tone 18.17-18; I1.14n, 15n 
rising tone 8.91, 135; 10.52; 11.5, 8-12, 
20, 22n, 23, 34, 37, 53; 14.37; 17.78, 
86; 18.5, 16, 18, 26n, 59; 19.9, 
26-27, 65; 11.13, 15, 18n; IIL.12 
risk (noun) 17.36 
(verb) 16.39 
ritual 11.3n 
River 5.72; 17.89 
rivers names (classified) 
Road 5.69n 
roam (about/around) 9.31 
roar 9.46n; (~ hoarse) 16.45n 
rob (of) 16.7, 57; (— Nof) 16.8 
rock (amplifier) 7.56n 
rode 3.16 
role 
preposition 7.4, 7, 48; 9.7 
see also: adjunct, adverbial, affected, 
agentive, attribute, calling, clause, 
initiator, opposition, participant, 
recipient, semantic, unique 
role of 5.42n 
roll N flat 16.45 
Romance languages 1.40; I.40 
romp home 16.3 
room (make ~ for) 16.58 
root — modality, necessity, possibility, 
stem 
root morpheme I.2n 
rose (verb) 3.16 
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roughly 8.124 
round (adverb) 7.66n; 8.41, 52 
(particle) 16.2 
(preposition) 7.70; 9.7, 9, 22, 26-27 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
(allfright ~) 8.63n 
round brackets — brackets 
row (verb) 3.8n 
royal we—» we 
RP — Received Pronunciation 
RSVP 111.28, 29 
rub (in) 16.34n; (~ N dry) 16.17 
rule (noun) (as a ~) 8.76 
(verb) 16.26, 32 
rules 
codification of 1.15, 16 
grammar 1.15—16; 7.47; 10.51; 19.44; 
11,5 
spelling 3.7- 10, 11n; 6.64n ; 7.47, 83 
transformational 2.20 
word-formation I.5, 15 
vs. tendencies 17.114; I1.7 
see also: phonological, prescriptivism 
rumour (verb) 15.54; 16.50 
run (verb) 3.19; 9.16n, 45; 10.4n; 16.21; 
(~ and...) 13.98; (~ at) 9.46; 
{~ away with) 16.29; (~ down) 
16.4n; (~ for) 16.28; (~ out of) 
16.12; (~ over) 16.6; (~ through) 
16.6n; (~ to) 9.46 
rung 3.19 
Russian 1.2, 5n; 5.104, 112, 123; 8.91n 
-ry 1,32 


S 


S — subject 
S/O (= raised object) object (raised) 
-s 1.18 : 
clipped forms use I.74n 
contracted genitive 5.113-114; 6.47; 
7.69; 13.72; 17.43n 
contracted pronoun 6.14n 
doubling in verbs 3.8 
familiarity marker 1.77 
noun plural 5.74, 80, 81, 83; 6.65; 
7.25n; 10.34n; 1,31n à 
verb base ending 3,9 
verb singular 3.2~7, 11-20, 23, 30, 34, 
40, 42, 45, 59; 10.34n; 18.49n 
see also: genitive, plural 
sad 16.71, 72; (~ ly) 8.127, 129 


4 worse 
5 further 
6 more difficult or harder 


87.4 

3 taller 
4 harder 

5 more comfortable 
6 better 

7 nicer 

8 heavier 

9 more interested 
10 warmer 

11 better 

12 bigger 

13 more beautiful 
14 sharper 

15 more polite 

16 worse 


UNIT 88 


88.1 

3 Kate is taller chan Ben. 

4 Kate starts work earlier than 
Ben. 

5 Ben works harder than Kate. 

6 Ben has more money than 
Kate. / Ben has got more 
money ... 

7 Kate is a better driver than 
Ben. 

8 Ben is more patient than Kate. 

9 Benisa better dancer than 
Kate. / Ben dances better 
than Kate. 

10 Kate is more intelligent than 
Ben. 

11 Kate speaks French better 
than Ben. / Kate speaks better 
French than Ben. / Kate's 
French is better than Ben's. 

12 Ben goes to the cinema more 
than Kate. / ... more often 
than Kate. 


88.2 

2 You're older than her. / ... 
than she is. 

3 You work harder than me. / 
... than I do. 

4 You watch TV more than 
him. / ... than he does. 

5 You're a better cook than me. / 
..thanlam. or You cook 
better than me. / ... than | do. 

6 You know more people than 
us. / ... than we do. 


7 You have more money than 
them. / ... than they have. 
8 You can run faster than me. / 
... than | can. 
9 You've been here longer than 
her. / ... than she has. 
10 You got up earlier than them. / 
... than they did. 
11 You were more surprised 
than him. / ... than he was. 


88.3 

2 Jacks mother is much 
younger than his father. 

3 My camera cost a bit more 
than yours. / ... than your 
camera. or My camera was 
a bit more expensive than ... 

4 |feel much better today 
than yesterday. / ... than | 
did yesterday. /... than | felt 
yesterday. 

5 It’s a bit warmer today than 
yesterday. / ... than it was 
yesterday. 

6 Sarah is a much better tennis 
player than me. / ... than | am. 
or Sarah is much better at 
tennis than me. / ... than | am. 
or Sarah plays tennis much 
better than me. / ... than | do. 


UNIT 89 


89.1 

2 Aislonger than B, but not as 
long as C. 

3 Cis heavier than A, but not 
as heavy as B. 

4 Aisolder than C, but not as 
old as B. 

5 Bhas got more money than 
C, but not as much as A. or 
... but less (money) than A. 

6 Cworks harder than A, but 
not as hard as B. 


89.2 

2 Your room isn't as big as 
mine. / ... as my room. 

3 | didn’t get up as early as you. / 
... as you did. 

4 They didnt play as well as us. / 
... as we did. 

5 You haven't been here as long 
as me. / ... as | have. 

6 He isnt as nervous as her. / ... 
as she is. 


Key to Exercises 


89.3 

2 as 6 than 
3 than 7 as 
4 than 8 than 
5 as 

89.4 


2 Julia lives in the same street as 
Laura. 

3 Julia got up at the same time 
as Andy. 

4 Andys car is the same colour 
as Lauras. 


UNIT 90 


90.1 
2 Cislonger than A. 
D is the longest. 
B is the shortest. 
3 Dis younger than C. 
B is the youngest. 
C is the oldest. 
4 Dis more expensive than A. 
C is the most expensive. 
A is the cheapest. 
5 Ais better than C. 
A is the best. 
D is the worst. 


90.2 
2 the happiest day 

3 the best film 

4 the most popular singer 
5 the worst mistake 

6 the prettiest village 

7 the coldest day 

8 the most boring person 


90.3 

2 Everestis the highest 
mountain in the world. 

36 

Brazil is the largest country in 
South America. 

Alaska is the largest state in the 
USA. 

The Nile is the longest river in 
Africa. / ... in the world. 

Jupiter is the largest planet in the 
solar system. 


UNIT 91 


91.1 

2 enough chairs 
3 enough paint 
4 enough wind 


303 
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said 3.15, 68; 14.29; 18.36; (it is ~) 
15.54; (that —) 8.127n, 137; (the ~) 
19.47n 
sail around 16.12 
saist/saith 4.2n 
sake (for... ~) 5.114, 120; 8.100; 
11.41n; (for (the) ~ of ) 9.11, 12n; 
(af )9.1In 
salmon 5.87 
salt-cellar 1.14 
salutation 10.53n; 19.65 
same (restrictive adjective) 5.34; 7.35 
(all the ~) 8.137, 141; (be the ~) 
13.46; (do the ~) 12.10, 20, 25n; 
(he —) 7,62n; 12.10, 20 
sang 3.19 
sank 3.19 
sans 9.7 
sat 3.18 
satisfied with 16.69 
satisfy 16.26, 59 
save (conjunction) 15.34n 
(preposition) 9.8, 58 
(verb) 16.39, 57 
(~ for) 16.57; (~ that) 9.3n; 14.12; 
15.44; 16.28n 
savings 5.77 
saw (past tense, see) 3.16 
saw(ed/n) 3.14 
say 3.4n, 5n, 10, 15, 68; 4.8; 12.20, 28; 
14.29, 33n, 36n; 15.54; 16.26, 31, 
35, 50, 56, 60; 18.23 
in apposition 17.73, 86 
(can't]couldn't ~) 14.31n; (not to ~) 
13.103; (~ s) 3.5n, 15; (~ s he] I] 
you) 14.29n; (so to ~) 8.126; (so 
they ~) 12.28n; (they ~) 15.54; 
(~ to) 8.129; 16.56, 57 
see also: that 
saying — verbs (semantic classification) 
scale — cohesion, finiteness, gender, 
gradience, institutionalization 
scales 5.76 
scarcely 8.98, 111, 112, 114; 10.59; 
(~...) 14.13 
scared of 16.69 
scarfs/scarves 5.83 
scene-setting 8.15, 38, 47, 87; 18.26n; 
19.68 
. School 5.44; 9.17 
school — English, grammar 
schwa vowel II.9 
scientific language 1.28; 3.73; 4.25n; 
5.54n, 56, 91, 92; 6.18, 63n, 64n, 65; 


scientific language [cont] 
8.41n, 137; 9.7n; 15.59; 17.99, 124; 
1.24, 26, 27n, 59n; I]H.5n, 11, 30 
scissors 5.76 
Scope 2.55; — adverbial, coordination, 
discontinuous, interrogation, 
negation, numeral, partition, 
predication, pro-forms, quantifier 
score (noun) 5.90 
scorn (verb) 16.38 
Scot(-ch/-s|-tish) 5.57n 
scotchtape (verb) 16.45n 
Scots English 1.25 
see also: regional English 
scrape N clean 16,45 
sea 5.44 
search (in ~ of )9.11, 12 
seas — names (classified) 
seasons —> names (classified) 
second (conjunct) 8.137, 143; 19.38 
(numeral) 6.63—-64 
(~ ly) 8.137; 19.38, 56; (~ of all) 
8.137 
second-instance sentence 2.56n; 3.45; 
4.52n; 8.70; 12.28n; 15.35; 16.39; 
17.101, 104; 18.45n 
second language — English 
secondary — conversion, stress, time- 
orientation, word class 
see 2.4n; 3.16; 4.29—30; 8.127n; 10.23; 
14.22, 36n; 15.54; 16.26, 31, 35, 48, 
50, 52, 53, 54 
(^ about) 16.39; (~ as) 16.47; (~ fit 
... t0) 16.17n; (Z ~) 15.54; (~ n) 
3.16; (~ st) 3.4n; (~ through} 16.6; 
(~ to it) 14.22; (you ~) 15.54; 
19.39, 65 


seeing (that) 8.145; 9.3; 14.12, 14; 15.46; 


(~.. 214.13 

seeing — verbs (semantic classification) 

seek 3.15; (~ for) 16.38; (~ out) 16.12 

seem 3.66n, 76; 4.29; 7.3, 10, 11n, 14, 15 
8.42n; 10.11n; 12.28; 14.26, 36; 
16.21, 22, 23, 24n, 34, 38n; 18.36 

(can't[couldn't ~) 14.36n; (~ ingly) 

8.127; (it ~ s) 15.54; 16.34n, 60n; 
(^ to) 3.40, 49; (~ to be) 7.11n 

seeming — verbs (semantic 
classification) 

segregatory coordination 13.35, 38, 46, 
59-63, 64-75 

seldom 6.59; 8.65, 67, 70, 77, 98; 10.59 

selectional restrictions — semantic 
(restrictions) 


‘ 


self- 1.29, 62, 68, 69; IIL.4 
-self]-selves 5.83; 6.5, 6, 11, 23-28; 
8.124; 12.10 
self-address 11.53 
self-correction 2.5n; 17.80 
self-destruct 1.12, 71 
self-embedding 14.39 
see also: embedding 
sell 3.15; (~ N cheap[new) 16.45; (~ to) 
18.31n 
sellotape (verb) 16.45n 
-selves — -self 
semantic 
blends 8.81 
classification 2.46; 3.21; 5.3; 7.40-44 
11.2-3;13.87;16.20; 17.74~87; 
1.20, 21-30 
criteria 2.33, 38, 39, 42; 3.21, 29; 
5.35n; 7.4, 40, 45; 8.28, 31, 34, 40, 
64; 10.4; 13.3-4, 36, 45, 54; 13.86; 
18.4;1.2 
implication 12.31, 38; 19.19, 20, 21, 
69, 70-71 
relations 2.20—23, 40; 3.65; 6.33; 
10.29; 17.73-74; 19.7; 1.58; II.8 
restrictions 1.18; 3.29; 7.56n; 10.16, 
30, 51; 15.9, 16; 16.21, 45; 17.31; 
1.7, 44, 57 
role 3.65n; 8.1, 2-10, 134-142, 144, 
149; 10.5-9, 18-33; 14.5n; 16.23 
vs. referential 4.2 
see also : adjective, adjunct, adverbial, 
apposition, clause, concord, conjunct, 
coordination, copular, grammar, idiom, 
object, subject, subordinate clause, 
verbs (semantic classification) 
semantics 1.13, 16, 18, 42; 2.46n; 
192-3; HI.2 
semi- 1.28 
semi-annually 8.64 
semi-auxiliary — auxiliary 
semicolon 14.40; 19.29, 73; IIL.3, 6, 7, 
10, 11, 72-13,16 
semi-coordinator — coordinator 
semi-formulaic—» formulaic 
semi-given — given 
semi-lexical — lexical 
semi-passive — passive 
semi-reflexive — verb 
send 3.13; 4.26n; 16.44, 48, 57; (~ away 
for) 16.14; (~ N packing) 16.17; 
(^ to) 16.57 
senior 7.85 
sense (verb) 16.31; (in the ~ that) 14.14n 
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sensibly 8.127 
sent 3.13 
scent — sentence 
sentence (to) 16,57 
sentence 2.//, 46n, 59: 14.1-2:15,57; 
18.5; 111.3 
clause vs. 2.4n 
complex 2.4, 9, 11, 44, 46; 10.7, 55; 
11.8n, 18n; 14 passim; 17.24; 19.57 
compound 2.4, 11, 46; 10.1; 11.38; 
13 passim; 14.2-3; 18.5; 111.6-7 
connectivity 2.44; 12.13; 13.44n; 
19 passim 
discourse reference 19,46-48 
discourse use 6.16, 44; 19.28, 29, 74 
ellipsis 11.38, 43; 13.52 
graphic identity III.1, 14-15 
incomplete III.26n 
indeterminacy 2.11 
irregular 11.38-52 
multiple 2.11; 10.1; 14 passim 
premodification by 17.74, 112 
processes 2.46; 3.21 
reduced 2.46 
sequence 6.16, 44; 12.13; 15.57; 19.3, 
58 
simple 2.4, 9, 17, 46-47; 3.2; 10.1, 55 
structure 2.3- 10; 10.1-4; 13.44n 
types 1.18; 2.46-59; 11 passim 
units within 2.3-10 
unreduced 2.56n 
utterance vs. 2.46n 
see also : adjunct, adverbial, aphoristic, 
clause, cleft, conditional, coordinate, 
copular, declarative, ellipsis, 
exclamatory, existential, final, 
fragmentary, generic, imperative, 
initial, interrogative, medial, negative, 
noun phrase, parenthetic, second- 
instance, statement, subordinate clause 
sentential analogues 1.60—65, 69n 
sentential relative clause relative 
clause 
separability 16.3 
separate 4,27 
separation ~> punctuation 
sequence — adjective, adverb, auxiliary, 
clause (order), coordination, 
information, -/y, modal, 
premodification, preposition, 
pronoun, sentence, tense, time, 
triadic 
sequent — time (sequence) 
seraph(-s|-im) 5.101 
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serial comma — comma 
series 5.91 
seriously 8.124, 130 
serve 16.57; (~ for) 16.38; (~ N hot/ 
cold) 16.45; (~ to] with) 16.57 
set (noun) (~ of) 10.43n 
(verb) 3.17; 16.48; (all ~) 16.79; 
(^ fire to) 16.58; (~ N free) 16.45; 
(~ out) 9.45; 16.38n; (~ to) 9.66n; 
(~ up) 16.4; (~ (up)on) 16.69 
set expression — fixed phrase 
SEU — Survey of English Usage 
several (postdeterminer) 5.23 
(pronoun) 6.13, 57; 12.10, 17 
severe (-Iy) 8.105; (~ (up)on) 16.69 
sew(ed/n) 3.14; 4.27 
sex-neutrality/bias 5.56, 105; 6.8, 10, 56; 
13.86n; 19.51 
see also; pronoun 
sh 11.55 
-sh (nationality noun ending) 5.56—-57; 
7.25 
-sh (verb base ending) 3.9 
shake 3.16; (^ N loose) 16.45; (— n) 3.16 
shall 3.4n, 21, 39, 40; 4.37, 42, 47, 50, 51, 
57, 58, 60, 61, 64, 65; 11.13; 14.22, 
27; 15.68n; 16.41 
with second/third-person subject 
4.58n 
(~ not) 3.39; 10.67; (~ we) 6.7; 11.10, 
13 
see also: shalt, shan't, should 
shallow 7.88 
shalt 3.4n; 4.58n 
shan't 3.23, 39; 10.67 
shared information — given 
shared knowledge 5.27-29, 36; 19.22n, 
65 
see also: verbs (semantic classification) 
sharp(adjective) 7.8 — - 
(adverb) 7.8; (~ /y) (amplifier) 7.8, 56 
shat 3.17 
shave 3.14n; 6.25; (~ d) 3.14n; 7.19; 
(^ n) 3.12n, 14n; 7.19; (~ oneself) 
6.25 
she 1.26; 5.104— 107, 109-111; 6.2-6, 
8-11, 14, 18, 20, 38; 12.47; 17.11 
s/he 5.105; 6.10; 1.76n 


- sheaf]sheaves 5.83 
. Shear(ed) 3.14 


shears 5.76 
sheaths 5.83 
shed 3.17 
Sheep 5.87 


sheep [cont] 
(vs. mutton) 5.4 
sheer (emphasizer adjective) 7.33 
shelf]shelves 5.83 
shew(ed[n) 3.14 
shift — stress 
shine 3.18; 4.27 
ship 5.illn 
-ship 1.32 
ships— names (classified) 
shit 3.17 
shock (verb) 16.26; (~ ed) 16.71; 
(~ ing) 16.72 
shod 3.18 
shoe(d) 3.18 
shone 3.18 
shook 3.16 
shoot 3.18; 4.27; (~ at) 9.46 
shorn 3.14 
short 7.88; (in ~) 8.125; (~ ly) 7.6; 8.55; 
(~ of) 16.69 
short structure 7.22; 8.17, 22n, 23, 47, 
87; 15.4n; 17.16, 82n, 115; 18.19, 
40, 43; 19.58; II.6n, 7; II1.12, 29n 
see also : length, long structure 
shorts 5.76 
shot (verb) 3.18 
should 1.24; 3.4n, 21, 39, 40; 4.49, 50, 51, 
56, 51, 59-62, 64, 65; 8.103; 14.16n, 
20, 23; 15.36, 48; 16.71n 
putative 3.59; 4.64; 8.128; 10.55n, 61; 
11.41; 14.24, 25, 33; 15.11, 44n; 
16.30, 32, 59, 70-72; 17.26, 35 
(~ not] ~ n't) 3.39; 10.68; 11.8; 
(~ st) 3.4n 
see also: shall 
shout 9.46n; 16.31n; (~ at) 16.14 
show 3.14; 14.25n; 16.31, 35, 48, 55, 57, 62; 
(~ ed] ~ n) 3.14; (~ to) 16.57, 59 
showbiz 1.74n 
shrank 3.19 
shred 3.17n 
shrewdly 8.127 
shrimp 5.87 
shrink 3.19; (~ from) 16.39 
shrive(d/n) 3.16 
shrove 3.16 
shrunk(en) 3.19; 7.19 
shut 3.17 
sibilance 3.5, 9, 32n; 5.80, 99, 114; 6.11, 
29 i 
sick 7.38n; (~ with) 16.69 3 
sideways 8.41 
signal (verb) 3.8; 16.60 


significantly 8.127 
signify 16.31 
silent letter 3.8n; 5.81 
sillily 1.41 
silly 16.72, 76 
similar (be ~) 13.46; (— to) 16.69; 
18.31n 
similarity clause 13.26; 14.20, 22; 15.22, 
50; 19.52 
see also: as 
similarly (conjunct) 8.137 
(subjunct) 8.116, 119 
pro-form use 12.10, 25n 
simile 18.55 
simple (emphasizer adjective) 7.33 
simple — adverb, aspect, coordination, 
finite phrase, noun phrase, past, 
perfective, preposition, present, 
progressive, sentence, subordinator, 
verb phrase, word 
simply (adjunct) 8.100n 
(diminisher subjunct) 8.111 
(disjunct) 8.100n, 124 
(emphasizer subjunct) 8.100, 102 
(focusing subjunct) 8.116, 118, 120; 
15.20 
simultaneity > time 
simultaneous 19.36; {~ ly) 8.55; 19.36 
since 
(time adjunct) 8.55, 60-61; 14.26; 
19.37 
(conjunction) 8.55n, 60—61;9.3; 
14.12, 19n, 21-22, 26; 15.20-21, 
25, 27, 46-47 
(content disjunct) 15.21 
(preposition) 7.70; 8.55n, 60; 9.3, 7, 9, 
38, 40; 11.14n; 15.25, 29n 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66; 14.26 
-clause 8.60—61, 124, 132; 14.21-22, 
26 
frequency of 8.60 
introducing style disjunct 15.21 
reason 8.6in, 132; 14.13; 15.20, 46-47 
temporal 8.55, 60—61; 14.21-22; 
15.20, 25, 27 
(~...) 14.13; (ever ~) 14.14n, 26, 27n 
sincerely, yours 8.91n 
sing 3.7, 19 
singe 3.7,9 
single (adjective) 5.38; 6.47; 10.62 
singular 
invariable 5.74, 75; 6.54 
noun 4.4, 7, 35; 5.7, 11, 13, 14, 21, 26, 
29n, 36, 42, 50, 52~59, 62, 73-103, 
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singular [cont] 
108; 6.9, 16, 21, 23, 50, 52; 7.14n; 
8.39; 9.12, 41; 10.34, 38, 46, 50; 
13.46, 60-62, 66-71, 103; 15.69n, 
73; 17.47, 108-109, 118n; III.27 
noun lacking 5.61 
partitive 5.6, 7, 8 
pronoun 6.6, 8, 9, 77-12, 14, 38n, 40, 
41, 42, 45, 46, 47, 49, 51, 56; 7.69; 
10.49-50; 11.26; 19.13n ; I11.29n 
subject 3.59n; 10.34-43, 50 
verb 3.2, 32, 52, 54, 58, 62; 4.16n; 
5.100n; 6.12; 9.52; 10.34-46; 
13.94, 95; 14.24; 15.9, 16, 36; 18.46 
see also : concord, distributive, noun 
phrase, number, -s 
sink 3.19 
Sioux 5.88 
sir 10.53; 17.91n; 19.65 
Sir 5.66n; 17.91n 
sit 3.18; 4.27, 32; 8.28, 30n; 9.16n; 
10.24; 16.48; (~ and...) 13.98; 
(~ down) 4.27; 10.24 
situation 19.24n 
situation type 4.4, 27-35; 10.18; 14.22n 
see also : verbs (semantic classification: 
dynamic, stative) 
situational 
context 6.1; 7.30; 8.124n; 10.4, 49; 
11.29, 49, 53; 12.9; 14.33n; 15.13, 
73:17.8;19.33-34; L.16 
recoverability 12.6-7 
reference 4.11~12; 5.28, 33n; 6.15, 40, 
43,44; 12.11-12 
see also ; ellipsis, immediate, larger, past 
size — dimension, potential size, prefix 
ski (verb) 3.10n 
skyward(s) 8.41 
slacken off 16.12 
slacks 5.76 
slain 3.16 
slam (verb) 16.21 
slang 1.33; 5.90; 10.46; 11.54; 17.112; 
I.12, 16, 52, 77 
slant/slash — oblique stroke 
slay 3.16 
sleep 3.15; (— in) 16.15 
slept 3.15 
slew 3.16 
slide/slid 3.18; 9.16n 
slight 7.33; (in the ~ est) 8.111; 10.62; 
(1p) 8.111 
sling 3.18 
slink 3.18 
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slip of the tongue 16.2n 
slit (verb) 3.17 
slow (adverb) 7.6; I.16n 
(verb) 16,77 
slung 3.18 
slunk 3.18 
small 7.82, 88 
comparison of 7.77 
small capitals convention 2.35; 3.1n 
small objects > names (classified) 
smell (verb) 3.13; 4.29-30; 7.9; 10.23; 
16.21, 24n, 53; (~ ed) 3.13 
smelt 3.13 
smile at 9.46 
smite[smitten 3.16 
smog 1.76 
smoke (verb) 16.19 
smote 3.16 
sn- words I.76n 
snap at 9.46 
sneeze 4.27 
snow (verb) 4.27; 10.26 
so (conjunct) 7.52; 8.135, 137, 140, 143n, 
144, 146, 148; 11.9; 12.29n; 13.5, 
11, 12, 18-19; 15.49; 18.24; 19.58; 
III.6, 12 
(conjunction) 8.86; 13.103; 14.12; 15.48 
(intensifier) 6.53; 7.22, 89; 8.77, 83, 
102, 105, 120, 148; 11.32; 12.10, 
30n; 15.49, 74; 16.70; 17.96; 18.24, 
57; 19.50 
(process adverb) 12.10 
end-placed conjunct 8.144n 
initial 12.28, 29 
noncorrelative 18.57 
pro-form use 2.44; 3.26; 8.10n, 148; 
12.10, /3, 20-26, 27-30; 15.54n, 
55n; 16.30, 34, 71n, 72n; 18.23, 24 
purpose 8.86; 15.48 
result 15.49 
stressed 12.23n, 29 
syntactic status of 12.26n, 30 
(~ as) 14.37; (~... as) 7.74, 86; 
14.13; 15.71; (~ as to) 15.48; 
(~... as to) 17.122; (~ be it) 
12.27n; (just ~ (that)) 15.34, 35n; 
(~... (that)) 14.13; 15.49, 74; 
(~ too) 19.55 
_ see also : do (so), even, if, less, many, more, 
much, say, so that, speak 
‘so that 14.12 
(purposive) 13.8, 10; 15.20, 48 
(resultative) 8.146n; 13.5, 8-10, 12, 
14, 18-19, 103; 15.20, 49 


sob out 16.4n 
soc 1.74n 
social variation 1.19, 22-27, 41 
sociolinguistic criteria 1.19. 41,013, 16 
sociolinguistics 1.19 
soft 7.43; 16.81 
sold 3.15 
sole (adjective) 5.34; 7.35; (~ dy) 8.116; 
1.41 
solid 7.81n 
solid vs. open spacing III.4 
solidus — oblique stroke 
some (determiner) 2.54; 5.2, 14, 23, 45, 
52, 59-60; 9.40; 10.43n, 60; 12.18 
(pronoun) 2.54; 6.13, 46, 48, 52, 54, 
59-60; 10.42, 60; 12.10, 15, 16, 17, 
18;15.9 
quantitative meaning 5.39-40, 64n 
stressed 5.14n; 7.63; 12.18 
unstressed 5.39; 6.64n; 12.18 
zero article vs. 5.39-40 
(^ of ) 6.48, 52 
some- 2.54; 6.45—47, 52; 10.60; 15.9 
-some I.28n, 38n 
somebody 2.54; 6.8, 9, 13, 45-47, 59-60; 
10.50, 60 
somehow 7.46; 8.137, 140, 147; 10.60 
someone 6.9, 12, 45-47, 60; 10.50, 60 
someplace 10.60 
something 2.54; 6.8, 45-47, 59-60; 10.60 
sometime 8.55; 10.66; 15.27; (~ s) 2.54; 
8.67, 71, 98; 10.60 
somewhat 7.56, 89; 8.77, 111, 115; 10.60 
somewhere 7.46; 8.41; 10.60 
soon (adjunct) 7.70, 83; 8.55; 15.29; 
19.36n 
(as ~) 3.45n; (as ~ as) 4.13; 14.12, 18, 
25, 27; (~ er) 3.45n; 7.83; 8.96; 
(^ er than) 14.16; 15.52; (^ est) 
7.83; (no ~ er than) 14.13, 18n; 
15.25n; (would ^ er) 3.40; 4.66 
sorry 9.2; 16.71; 19.17; (~ ?) 1.34n; 
19.17; (^ about) 9.2; (^ to...) 
15.54 
sort of 5.6; 7.56n, 64; 8.111, 113, 114, 
126; 10,43 
sought 3.15 
sound (adjective) 7.36 
(verb) 4.28, 30; 7.9; 16.21, 22, 23, 24n 
(~ as if) 14.36 
source 
adjunct 8.39—48, 85, 149 
adverbial 8.2 
preposition 8.2, 7, 18; 9.7, 47 


source [cont] 
-result relation 17.106 
south(ward(s)) 7.46n; 8.41; 9.66 
South African English 1.26 
see also : regional English 
South Asian English 1.34 
see also : regional English 
soued[nm 3.14 
space (orthographic) IHL.3, 2, 3, 4,9 
space adverbial 2.18; 6.27; 8.2, 3, 15n, 
22, 37, 39-50, 55n, 76, 78n, 81, 85, 
86, 94, 117n, 143, 149, 750, 151, 
153; 9.66; 10.10, 11; 12.62; 16.2-4; 
18.50 
ambiguity in 8.43 
cooccurrence 8.42-46 
coordination of 8.46 
hierarchy 8.45, 149 
position of 8.47, 87; 18.50 
realization 8.40—41 
syntax of 8.48 
see also : direction, distance, existential, 
place, position 
space preposition — place 
spades 5.77 
spaghetti 5.100n 
span (past tense, spin) 3.18 
span 8.4, 52-53, 57-62; 9.37, 39; 17.7 
backward 8.4, 53, 60—62, 121; 9.35 
forward 8.4, 53, 58-59, 62 
Spanish 1.6, 8 
spare 16.57; (^ for) 16.57 
spat 3.18 
spate of 10.43n 
spatial — noun, proximity, space 
adverbial 
speak 3.16; 7.17n; (~ about) 9.60; 16.28; 
(~ of) 9.60; (~ on) 16.28; (so to ~) 
8.126; 15.21n; (to ~ of) 10.62n 
speaker/hearer 1.42; 5.27n 
see also; ellipsis, native, orientation 
speaking (. . . ~) 8.67n, 89, 125, 126; 
15.56; 17.80 ' 
speaking — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
special — ellipsis 
species 5.91 
specific (restrictive adjective) 7.35 
Specific Purposes — English 
specific vs. nonspecific reference 5,26, 
27-51, 55n, 56-58; 6.15, 60n; 7.22, 
23; 8.42n, 46, 54, 78, 85, 98; 10.60; 
1i.18n; 12.35; 15.8, 9, 31; 17.5, 39, 
76, 77, 92, 99; 18.45n, 50 ug 
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specifically (conjunct) 8.137 
(subjunct) 8.116 
specification » punctuation 
spectacles 5.16 
spectrum 5.95 
sped 3.18 
speech 
net Aon; 3,50, $254.7. 650; 11,35 
14.28; 15.33, 38, 45; 16.30n, 31, 63 
-related disjunct 8.89n 
see also : direct speech, indirect speech, 
reported, spoken vs. written, verbs 
(semantic classification) 
speed(ed) (up) 3.18 
speed -» tempo 
spell(ed) 3.13 
spelling 1.10, 12, 23; 2.37-38, 45n, 54n; 
3.4n, 6n, 7- 10, 12, 13n, 20, 39n, 44; 
5.11, 70, 81, 83, 99, 114; 6.46, 58, 
64; 7.47, 79, 80, 83; 8.137; 9.5n, 7, 
13, 15n; 10.22; 11.14n, 55; 12.51n; 
15.9n; 16.69n, 83n; 1.3, 14, 17, 21n, 
31, 40n, 41n, 42, 56, 59; TL. An, 27, 
29n 
informal 3.36n, 45n, 51; 8.21; 12.47n, 
48n, 49n, 50n, 51n; 14.23n, 29n; 
17.47, 112; 118, 74n 
phonetic 1.27n 
pronunciation 1.27n; 11.55n 
see also: American English, British 
English, rules 
spelt 3.13 
spend/spent 3.13 
spill(ed) 3.13 
spilt 3.13 
spin 3.18 
spirits 5.77 
spit (vs. spat/spitted) 3.18 
spite (in ~ of ) 8.86; 9.11, 56; 14.14; 
15.39n; (in ~ of that/it all) 8.137; 
(~ of) 9.11 
split 3.17 
split > genitive, infinitive, word 
spoil(ed/t) 3.13 
spoke(n) 3.16 
spoken vs. written language 1.7, 10, 12, 
17, 19, 23, 29-30, 37, 38, 41, 42; 
3.23, 33, 36n, 39n, 45n, 73; 4.49; 
5.113; 6.10, 18, 19, 23n, 63n; 7.29; 
8.13, 21, 23, 35, 58, 117-119, 126, 
137, 138n, 144; 10.35, 36, 40, 43, 
52n; 11.7, 29n, 40, 51, 53; 12.4, 19, 
46, 50n, 52; 13.1, 28, 39-40, 88, 91, 
94, 96; 14.29, 40; 15.35n, 36, 53; 
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Spoken vs. written language [cont] 
16.30; 17.6, 21, 43n, 63, 68, 72, 73, 
778, 80, 113, 119, 124; 18.1-2, 11, 
12n, 14, 20, 26, 34, 42n, 57; 19.1,9, 
10, 25, 28—29, 47n, 51; 19.64—65, 
75; 1.27n, 41; 11.9, 16, 20-21; 
1I1.1-2, 5, 27n 
statistical differences 8.13; 17.124 
spoonful 1.31n 
sporadic reference 5.33, 43-49, 125 
spork 1.76 
spot (verb) 16.53 
sprang 3.19 
spread 3.17 
spring 3.19; 16.21 
sprung 3.19 
spun 3.18 
spy (verb) 16.53 
square brackets III.20n 
-st 3.4n 
stack (discourse strategy) 19.18, 28, 56, 69 
stacks of 5.25n 
stadium 5.95 
stage 5.44 
stairs 5.77 
stammering III.26n 
stance — verbs (semantic classification) 
stand (verb) 3.18; 4.27, 32, 38; 8.28; 
9.16n; 10.24; 16.21, 24, 48; (~ and 
.. .) 13.98; (can't ~) 4.52n; 10.61n; 
16.39; (~ up) 16.21; (~ up for) 
16.29 
standard 
language 1.7, 9-11, 17, 22-23, 27, 41, 
42, 43n, 62n; 3.16; 4.42, 50; 5.25; 
6.11, 14n; 7.7; 9.3n; 10.70; 17.14 
national 1.24—26, 34, 36, 37 
preposition 9.7, 62 
see also : comparison, Edited, ellipsis, 
English, nonstandard 1 
stank 3.19 
star (verb) 3.7 
stare (verb) 3.7; (^ at) 9.63; 16.14 
starred form 1.13 
start (verb) 9.45; 16.26, 38, 39, 40; (for 
a 7) 8.137; (get ~ ed) 3.66n; 
(to ~ (with)) 8.137; 15.18 
stasis— verbs (semantic classification: 
state, stative) 
statal — passive 
` state (verb) 16.31, 60 
state — past, present, progressive, verbs 
(semantic classification: intellectual 
state, state, stative) 


statement 2.46, 58n; 4.52n; 11 passim; 
12.47; 16.30n; 18.10, 19, 57; 19.32, 
47n: 111.23 
indirect 3.59n; 11.31; 14.33; 15.54; 
16.31, 59-60, 63 
see also: coordinate, directive 
states — names (classified) 
stative— adjective, have, noun, stative 
verb meaning 
stative verb meaning 3.34, 66, 68, 76; 
4.4, 5, 6n, 22, 26, 27-31, 32, 33, 44, 
52n, 67; 7.18; 8.42, 82, 149; 9.16, 
24n, 27-30, 32, 42; 10.14, 18, 20, 
23, 24, 55; 11.24; 12.25, 35; 13.23, 
78; 14.19, 26, 27n; 15.60n; 
16.21— 24, 39, 44, 50, 53, 54; 17.28, 
LOL; 18.51n; 1.47 
status marker 10.53; [1.29 
stay (verb) 10.24; 16.21, 22n, 23, 24 
StE (= Standard English) — standard 
stead — instead 
steal 3.16 
stem 2.4, 37; 16.12; L2, 4; II.4 
morpheme I.2n 
see also: base 
step, out of 5.51 
steps 5.77 
step (discourse strategy) 19.18, 56, 69 
-ster 1.33 
stereo 1.14 
stereo- 1.66 
stereotyped 5.64; 8.92, 122n, 124n, 125n, 
127n, 144n; 10.15n, 61n; 11.38, 40, 
41n, 42n, 44n, 53n, 54; 13.83n, 86, 
99n, 102n; 14.18n; 15.18, 34n, 37n, 
44, 46n, 54~55, 58; 16.22n; 17.97 
see also: fixed phrase 
stick (verb) 3.18 
still (adjunct) 3.46n; 8.9, 72n; 9.39; 10.60 
(conjunct) 8.137, 141, 143-146 
(subjunct) 8.97, 98 
(~ and all) 8.137; (better ~) 8.147; 
(~ less) 13.103n 
still life 5.83n 
stimulus 5.92 
stimulus preposition 9.7, 43, 51, 63; 10.10 
sting 3.18 
stink 3.19 
stipulate 16.32 
stipulation (with the ~ that) 15.34n 
stole(n) 3.16 
stone (amplifier) 7.56n 
(noun) 5.90 
stood 3.18 


stoop 3.7 
stop 3.7; 4.21, 34; 11.47n; 16.19, 26, 38n 
39, 40, 42; ( and...) 13.98 
straight (adverb) 16.3 
stranding 2.51; 3.26, 45n; 6.4; 12.10, 40, 
55, 59n, 60-64; 15.66n; 16.14 
see also: preposition (deferred) 
strange 16.82; (~ ly) 8.127, 131 
strata 5.95n, 98n 
strategy — discourse 
stratum(s) 5.95 
strength (on the ~ of ) 9.11 
stress 1.12; 19.25; II./-9, 10-11, 18; 
I.2 
compounds and 5.120, 122n; 6.47; 
17.104—106; 1.3, 58, 59, 61-70; 
11.6-8 
connected speech and IJ.7-10, 21 
contrastive II.9; — focus (contrastive) 
emphatic/heavy 11.22; 15.71; 18.3, 
14; 11.3, 8 
even 7,14 
fixed vs. movable II.4 
initial ellipsis and 12.51 
multi-word verbs and 9.65; 16.6, 16 
noun phrase premodification 
17.104-106, 109, 114; I1.6-9 
position in words 7.79; 8.55; 19.68; 
1.14n, 19, 26, 34, 37, 39, 40, 56, 74, 
76; 1.3-5 
primary vs. secondary I./9, 20, 21, 25, 
59,68; II.3 i 
shift 7.78; 7.47; 9.9; 1.19, 27, 31, 35, 
36, 40n, 56; II.6, 8n 
-timed rhythm II.1 
vs. unstressed form 3.8, 23, 32, 39; 
4.53, 57; 5.2, 14n, 23, 38, 39, 63; 
6.27n, 28, 50n, 52n; 7.14, 32, 56n, 
62, 63, 81; 8.111, 116; 12.15, 23, 24, 
40, 46, 50, 64; 17.26; 18.3-19, 46; 
19.34n; 1.19, 24, 30, 33, 42n 
see also: any, article, focus, intonation, it, 
nucleus, preposition, pronoun, so, some, 
that 
strew(ed/n) 3.14 
stricken (adjective) 3.18 
strict — apposition, ellipsis 
strictly 8.124 
strid(den) 3.16 
stride (verb) 3.16 
strike (verb) 3.18; (~ as) 10.14; 16.46n; 
(it ~ s me that) 16.34n, 59n 
strikingly (amplifier) 7.56 
string (verb) 3.18 


, 
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strive(d/n) 3.16; (~ for) 16.38 
strode 3.16 
stroke — oblique 
strong (adjective) 7.9n, 80, 88 
(amplifier adjective) 7.33, 34 
{~ fy) 7.9n; 8.105, 109 
strove 3.16 
struck 3.18 
structural 
ambiguity (of complex sentence) 14.41 
compensation 18.43 
description 2.12, 55; 1.8 
recoverability 12.6-7 
see also: ellipsis, parallelism 
structure word — word (grammatical) 
struggle (with . . . for) 16.17 
strung 3.18 
stuck 3.18 
study (verb) 16.26 
stung 3.18 
stunk 3.19 
style 8.79 
-style 7.46; I.4in 
style 1.31 
constraints 8.66; 13.96-97; 17.62, 
105, 109 
disjunct 8.123- 126, 127n, 128, 129n, 
130, 143, 149; 14.21n, 39n; 15.18n, 
20—21, 23, 33, 38, 45, 46, 53, 56, 59 
manual III.4 
indirect libre — indirect speech (free) 
see also; block, frozen, rhetorical 
suasive— verbs (semantic classification) 
sub — subordinate 
sub- (degree) 1.24 
(locative) 1.26 
subaudibility 17.15 
subject (adjective) 7.39; (~ to) 7.39 
(verb) (— to) 16.57 
subject 
affected 10.21 —22, 23, 30, 33; 18.32 
animate 4.34; 10.19; 16.26 
anticipatory it (anticipatory) 
-attachment 8.127n, 152; 15.58-59 
clause 2.59; 10.26n, 37, 46n; 15.1-15, 
56; 16.38n; 18.4, 29, 32-36 
discontinuous 3.28; 13.94 
element 2.13, 21, 24, 25, 45, 47, 50; 
3.56, 65, 66, 69; 4.8n; 6.3—5, 23-27, 
29, 30, 31, 32, 35, 41, 50; 7.22, 23, 
27, 29; 8.16, 18, 49, 117, 119, 120, 
127, 129; 9.6; 10.1—5, 6, 7-11, 16n, 
17-26, 27, 28, 30, 33, 56; 11.15, 22, 
31; 12.25, 50, 61; 13.35n, 52-53, 56, 
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subject [cont] 

57, 92, 94, 95, 97, 103; 14.5n, 14; 
15.1 -15, 52, 54,65, 67; 16.7, 14, 
18n,19, 34. 39, 43, 70, 75, 81; 
17.47, 83-84, 115n, 124; 18.3, 5, 10, 
16, 19, 20n, 27, 32, 45-54, 59; 19.8, 
35; 1.60, 61, 64, 65; 111.7, 9, 21 

ellipsis 8.20n; 11.40, 48n; 12.43- 44, 
46-49, 67; 13.12-13, 19, 21, 92n; 
15.58-62, 66, 71; 17.17; HI.7 

empty — it (prop) 

first-person 4.26n, 42, 54, 55, 58, 64; 
8.122, 124, 134, 143, 151; 1 1.8n, 13, 
4l 


inanimate 4.34; 10.21 

indefinite 6.24n; 7.39n; 10.35, 42-43; 
14.8; 15.73; 16.39, 79, 80; 18.45-49 

independence of auxiliary/operator 
3.29, 40, 42n, 47, 49 

length 11.7; 15.5n; 17.20n; 18.40, 43; 
11.20; H1.9 

meaning (in conversion) I.47 

notional vs. grammatical 14.8; 
18.45-48, 52 

personal vs. nonpersonal 4.43; 6.24n; 
8.90, 94, 129; 9.49; 14.36n; 16.42; 
18.36n 

-plus-complement construction 11.44 

position of 2.14; 4.30; 10.6, 20, 43n; 
11.41; 12.29 

postponed 10.26n; 16.70; 18.33 

pronoun 8.47, 71; 11.8-11, 41, 44; 
14.8, 29; 15.10; 16.3, 36; 18.10, 23n, 
24, 26n 

prop it (prop) 

pseudo- 10.34n 

quasi- 10.43n 

realization of 2.24; 10.6 

semantic properties of 10.6, 19-26, 33 

stranded 6.4 : 

syntactic function of 10.6 

temporal 10.33 

- territory 6.5, 35. 

understood 6.24; 7.27, 29 

see also : adjunct, adverb phrase, adverbial, 
cognate, complement, compound, 
concord, coordinate, directive, disjunct, 
-ed, eventive, extraposition, imperative, 
infinitive, -ing participle clause, 

` instrumental, inversion, locative, must, 
nominal clause, nonfinite, noun phrase, 
plural, prepositional phrase, recipient, 
reflexive, relative pronoun, result, 
reversal, singular, subjunct, time, time 
adverbial, verbless, vocative 


subject matter 1.23, 28 
preposition 9.7, 60 
subjective 
case > pronoun (subjective form) 
genitive 5.116; 6.24n; 10.20n; 
17.41-43, 47, 51, 115n 
-objective polarity 8.5, 7; 17.115 
subjects > names 
subjunct 2.15, 60; 7.49; 8.24, 25n, 37, 85, 
88-120, 121, 126, 129n, 135n; 9.1, 
9:14.39n; 15.69, 71; 19.53; I.71n 
clausal 13.15; 15.17, 19, 21n, 23 
distinguished from adjunct 8.88, 90, 
92n, 95, 98n 
general 8.93-95 
position of 8.89—92, 95, 97, 98, 116, 
117-119 
restrictive 8.100n, 111, 7716-18, 120; 
9.58n 
subject-oriented 8.78, 92-95, 109n, 
129, 148, 149 
syntax of 8.102, 110, 113, 120 
see also : additive, amplifier, approximator, 
booster, compromizer, courtesy, 
diminisher, duration, emphasizer, 
exclusive, focusing, formulaic, 
frequency, intensifying, item, 
maximizer, minimizer, 
modality, narrow orientation, 
particularizer, position, predication, 
relationship, time adverbial, verb 
phrase, viewpoint, volition, wide 
orientation 
subjunctive 
frequency of 14.24 
mandative 3.58, 59; 4.64; 14.24, 
33-34; 16.30, 33, 70; 17.26 
mood 3.32n, 37n, 52, 54, 58-62; 
10.34, 44, 55n; 11.38—39; 14.23-25, 
34; 15.34n, 41n, 42n, 50; 16.59, 63; 
17.35 
optative 3.51; 11.39; 14.34 
passive 3.58 
past— subjunctive (were-) 
present 1.24; 3.2, 52, 58, 61; 
14.24-25; 15.36, 44n, 48 
pseudo- 1.17; 3.62n 
quasi- 4.53n, 64n 
uses of 3.59—61; 14.24n 
were- 1.17; 3.58, 62; 4.16n, 64; 14.23, 
24, 34; 15.36; 16.30, 33 
see also: formulaic, negative 
submit 16.31 
subordinate clause 2.9, 25, 45; 3.56, 58, 
61; 4.9, 13, 16, 19, 45, 47, 53n, 62, 


subordinate clause [cont] 
64; 6.37n; 7.27 -30; 8.13, 15, 22, 75, 
106, 130, 141, 143, 144, 145, 147; 
9,3; 10.7, 57, 64, 65; 11.181, 38, 40; 
12.34, 43, 45, 65, 69; 13.2, 9-10, 
14-15, 18-19, 83, 84; 14 passim; 
15 passim; 18.20n, 27n, 45n; 
19.81 82 
ellipsis of 15.68; 19.60n 
as irregular sentence 11.41 
positions of 14.38-41 
semantic functions of 15.24- 56 
syntactic functions of 15.1 -23 
verb phrase in 14.21-27 
see also : adverbial, clause, coordinate, 
nonfinite 
subordinating 
conjunction — subordinator 
subordination 2.9, 11, 44; 6.19; 11.43; 
12.1;13.2-4, 18-19, 103; 
14 passim; 15 passim; 19.5n, 7, 
57-60 
formal indicators 14.10-20 
multiple 14.37—-41 
see also : coordination 
subordinator 2.9, 41, 44, 45, 60; 6.4; 
7.29, 52-53; 8.145; 9.3, 55; 13.2-4, 
5-10, 13-16, 18-19, 103; 
14 passim; 15 passim; 17.26; 
IH.18 
complex 9.3n, 12n; 14.11, 72, 14; 
15.46, 48-49; 16.28n; L12 
correlative 14.1], 13 
ellipsis 7.29; 13.14, 50; 14.24n 
finite clause 14.12-14 
marginal 14.14 
nonfinite clause 14.15-19 
simple 14.12 
verbless clause 14.18 
see also: causative, concessive, condition, 
coordinate, correlative, manner, 
purpose, result, time 
sub-paragraph — paragraph 
subsequent 19.37; (~ t0) 9.10 
subsequently (adjunct) 8.55, 62, 72, 71; 
19.37 
(conjunct) 8.137 
subsidiary — focus 
substance preposition 9.7, 61 
substandard — nonstandard 
substitute clause — clause 
substitute form — pro-form 
substitution 2.5—6, 46; 3.26; 12.5, 8-20; 
18.33-36 
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substitution [cont] 
vs. coreference 12.8 
vs. ellipsis 12.8, 19n, 38, J9.- 40, 54n, 
57 
see also: noun phrase, pro-forms, pronoun 
succeeding 19.37 
successive units — punctuation 
such (determiner) 2.44; 11.32; 18,57 
(intensifier) 15.49; 16.70; 17.96 
(predeterminer) 5.15, 17n; 6.44n; 
7,63; 12.10, 11; 15.74; 19.50 
(pronoun) 6.44n; 12.10 
noncorrelative 18.57 
(~ as) 14.13; 17.73, 86; (~... as) 
15.74n; 17.77n; (~ that) 14.12; 
15.49, 74n; (~ . . . that) 14.13; 
15.49, 74 
suddenly 19.37 
sufficiency comparison 15.63, 72~75 
sufficient 15.73; 16.81; (~ ly) 7.85; 8.111, 
113, 115; 15.73 j 
suffix(ation) 2.4, 35; 3.8n, 12; 5.105; 
1.2-3, 6, 17, 18, 19, 30, 37-42, 57, 64 
adjective 7.1, 15, 37, 79, 82n; 1.37, 
38-40 
adverb 7.46, 71; 8.41; 1.41 
noun 1.32-37 
pejorative I.32, 33, 37, 38n, 42 
phrasal 5.123; 13.72 
pronoun 6.11, 12n, 23 
verb 3.12-20; 1.42, 50 
zero I.16n, 43n 
see also. agent, alveolar, de-adjectival, 
denominal, derivation, deverbal, 
feminine, -ing, nasal 
suggest 14.25n; 16.31, 32, 60; (~ to) 
16.62 
suit (verb) 3.68; 10.14; 16,27 
suitcase (vs. luggage) 5.4 
sum (in ~) 8.137; (~ ing up) 15.18; 
(to ~ up) 8.137; 15.18 
summarize, to 8.137; 15.18 
summarizing 15.18 
summation — plural 
summative 
clause 15.57 
conjunct 8.136, /37, 139, 144, 148; 
15.18; 19.18, 27 
summon 16.50 
sung 3.19 
sunk 3.19 
sunken (adjective) 3.12n, 19 
super- (degree) 1.24 
(locative) 1.26 


EN 
\ i superficially 8.127 Surround 10.27; (~ ings) 5.77 synthesis 5.97 technical language 1.28 
4 ; superior 7.85 Survey of English Usage 1.42; 3.39; systematic correspondences see also: scientific language 
à superlative 7.82n; 8.1n, 13, 15n, 21n, 23, 58, 60, —-correspondences technically 8.127 
5 n J adjective 5.34, 119; 6.64; 7.1, 2-4, 7, 117; 11.5n, 14n; 15.47; 17.124; systems 5.77 -teen 6.64; 11.10, 13 
yum a 21, 26, 62, 74-82, 84, 86; 8.21, 61n; 19.10, 12, 87-90; 111.7 teeth 5.84 
"i y 17.15, 32, 97; 18.45n suspect (verb) 15.54; 16.31 tele- 1,29, 76n 
D ; adverb 7.83 suspenders 5.76 telecast 3.17; 1.76 
frequency of 7.82n suspension dots I1I.26n T telegraphese 12.52; III.29n 
i premodification of 7.90 suspiciously 8.127 telescoped — relative clause 
Rone quantifier 5.24; 6.53 swam 3.19 T, ->time-orientation (primary) television 5.33 


see also: genitive 
supernatural beings — names (classified) 
superordinate — clause, hierarchy 


swear 3.16; 16.31, 38 
sweat(ed) 3.17 
sweep 3.15; (— N clean) 16.45 


T5 — -time-orientation (secondary) 
T3 — time-orientation (tertiary) 
t— transitive 


television broadcasting 
telex 1.76 


iet tell 3.15;4.8; 9.2; 12.28; 14.33n; 15.54; 
supervening 19.37 swell(ed) (adjective/verb) 3.14 -t doubling in verbs 3.8 16.35, 55, 56, 57, 59, 61, 62, 63; 
supervisor I.24n swept 3.15 tableau 5.99 19.47n; (— about)9.2, 60; 16.56, 57; 
supplementive clause swim 3.19; 9.16n, 31; 10.27 taboo 11.54; 15.37n; .16 (can't/couldn't ~) 14.31n; (~ of) 
adjective 3.47n; 7.10, 27-28, 29n swine 5.87 tag 9.2, 60; (~ off) 16.26n; (~ to) 16.57 
y adverbial 15.60—62 swing (verb) 3.18; (~ N open) 16.45 abbreviating 13.104 telly 1.74 


subjectless 15.61, 71 
suppletion 3.12 
supply 16.56; (~ for[to[with) 16.57 
support (verb) 16.26 
support — do 


switch (down/off/up) 16.4; (^ on) 16.4, 6 
swollen (adjective) 3.14; (verb) 3.14 
swore/sworn 3.16 

swum 3.19 

swung 3.18 


amplificatory 17.78; 18.20, 59 
checking 10.57 

clause 11.34 

exclamatory 14.12n; 17.68n; 18.59n 
invariant 1.34; 11.11 


temperature 5.49n 

temperature 9.32n 

tempo 5.100 

tempo 15.53; 18.7, 17n; 19.27; 11.2, 10, 
19 


; Hs support preposition 9.7, 53 syllabic form 3.5n, 33n noun phrase 11.44; 18.34, 59 temporal —as, before, frequency, if, 
in 1 suppose 3.62; 4.29, 64n; 11.8n, 41; 12.28; syllable 18.4, 11; 19.68; 1.3-10, 18-19 question 3.37, 44; 4.58n; 6.7, 9; 10.6, names (classified), noun, position, 
Ds 14.22, 24, 30; 15.54; 16.31, 33, 44, division III.4 50n, 57-59, 66, 70; 11.7, 8-11, 12n, proximity, since, subject, time, verb, 
jl V o 46, 50 : loss 12.31, 51n 22, 25, 26n, 28n, 38, 53; 12.47; 13.2; until, when, while, whilst 
ME (be — d to) 3.40, 47, 66; 12.64; 14.36; see also : duration 14.35, 36n; 15.54n; 19.63, 65n; IL.13 temporarily 8.63 
t NER (1 ~) 15.54; (I ~ so) 12.65n; (~ dly) syllabus 5.93 see also: assumption, negative temporariness 4.25, 26, 29, 32, 37, 38 
Bi host 8.127 symbols 8.138n : tail (intonation) tone unit see also: institutionalization 
ng it supposing (that) 11.41; 14.12, 14; 15.34, see also: currency, mathematical, nought take 3.16; 10.30; 16.2n, 24n, 26, 47n, 50; ‘temporary’ vs. ‘permanent’ 
tet cami AN 38n symposium 5.95. 18.43; (~ aslfor) 16.47; (~ in) 16.4; modification 7.10, 11n, 21, 27, 38, 
La i supposition (on the ~ that) 15.34n synchronic -> diachronic (~ it that . . .) 16.34n; (~ n) 3.16; 58n; 17.7, 57-58, 63, 95, 98-102, 
RS ean a sur- 1.24 syncope 9.13n (~ nwith) 16.69; (~ off) 4.27; 105, 114; 18.45n 
A i j sure (adjective) 7.33; 8.100n; 16.71, 73, syncretism 6.2 16.2n, 3; (— out on) 16.9; (— to) tend to 3.49; 4.66 
i 79 syndetic coordination 13.7, 17, 68, 79; 16.28; (~ up) 16.39 tendencies rules 
Du à (intensifier) 7.56n; 1.46n 19.11, 14, 69; IIL8 see also: account, advantage, care, note, tense 2.49, 57; 3.31, 40, 42n, 44, 50, 52, 56, 
RR (subjunct) 8.100 synonymy 2.38; 12.35, 37; 17.80; I.1 notice, place, pride 58; 4.1, 2-17, 25, 36; 11.24; 13.23n; 
i qe as response 8.100 synopsis 5.97 talk 4.27; 16.48; (~ about) 9.60; (~ of) 14.8, 27n, 30; 15.26, 54, 58n, 68; 
"n M 4 (be ~) 12.28, 65; 15.54; 18.36; syntactically bound — 9.60; 16.14; (~ to N about N) 16.17 17.28, 31; 18.16, 48, 51; 19.7-8, 78 
DURS P (be ~ to) 4.47, 66; 16.79; (for ~) clause—> subordinate clause tall 7.66, 88 compound 4.17n 
j 8.100, 102; (make ~) 16.45; syntagmatic relationships 2.5-6; 1.13 tantamoynt (to) 7.39 narrative structure and 19.39—43 
Duc AERE (make ~ that) 16.17n syntax |.14- 16, 42; 2.7, 33, 37; 4.47; tap 4.27 sequence 14.3] -34; 19.39 
i i Ww surely (disjunct) 7.56n; 8.127, 128n 6.46; 7.41; 8.48, 77; 10,5; 13.4; target preposition 9.7, 43, 46 unmarked 4.2 
aa ve ; (subjunct) 8,100, 102 16.16 x dew PRG 92 task (vs. work) 5.4 see also: aspect, backshifting, future, past, 
BTE surface 5.120 YS: MOPO OB. taste (verb) 4.29—30; 10.23; 16.21, 24n present, time, time adverbial 
j surface dimension 9,15, 17, 25 ye Shane Bra mmar taught 3.15 tentativeness 3.30; 4.16, 28, 29, 37, 49, 
Re surmise (verb) 14.36 see also: adjective, adjunct, adverb, taytology 8.124, 144, 146, 149; 17.18, 20 50, 53, 56, 57, 58n, 62, 63, 64n, 66; 
jM ; T A adverbial, amplifier, auxiliary, clause, ay :D OEY 9-427, : i EU aye Jeo) DOM Oe, O4) OTN, 903 
surname 5.61, 66 comparative, conjunct, coordination, taxi 1.74n 8.140; 14.23, 25n; 15.36, 54; 19.61 
Y surprise (verb) 9.2; 16.26 disjunct, downtoner, emphasizer, TB175 -teria 1.32n, 76 


surprised 7.33; 16.78; (~ at) 9.2, 63; ` 
(~ by) 9.63 


` surprising 16.72, 82; (~ ly) 8.127, 129, 


131, 133n 


genitive, negation, object, prepositional 
phrase, prepositional verb, process, 
reduction, so, space, subject, subjunct, 
subordinate clause, time adverbial 


teach 3.15; 16.55, 57, 59, 62, 63; 
(~ about) 9.60; (^ to) 16.57 

teaching — English 

tear (verb) 3.16 


terminological issues 2.4n, 13n, 14n, 16, 
17n, 29, 35, 38, 41, 43, 44, 46, 52n, 
53; 32n, 49n, 65; 4.1, 2, 3, 17, 66; 
5.27n, 112; 8.104, 134n; 10.1n, 7n, 
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terminological issues [cont] 
9n; 1t.2n; 12.6; 14.2n, 4n; 15.12n, 
59n;16.18; 17.54n; 19.2, 5n; 1.2n, 3 
terminus 5.93 
terms (in ~ of )9.11 
terrible at 16.69 
terribly (amplifier) 7.56; 8.105 
terrilory > assertive, negative, 
nonassertive, object, 
premodification zone, subject 
testify 16.31 
-tet ].28n 
text 1.13; 19 passim; 11.21 
connectivity 8.134, 145; 19 passim 
illustration of 19,69 -90 
linguistics 1.13 
see also: adverbial, asyndetic, final, 
grammar, initial, orientation 
textual recoverability 12.6 -7, 12, 35, 37 
see also; ellipsis, recoverability 
th- (initial sound) 1.18; 2.37 
-th 
(final sound) 5.83 
(suffix) 3.4n; 6.63-64; 1.5, 16n 
than (conjunction) 3.45n; 6.4; 7.76; 9.4; 
14.13; 15.52n, 63-75 
(preposition) 6.4, 27; 9.4, 7; 15.64n, 
66n, 68 
similarity to pronoun 15.66 
than-clause 7.82, 84—86; 8.48; 
15.63- 15; 16.68, 74 
thank ( for) 16.7, 57; (~ N for) 16.8; 
(~ ful) 16.71, 78; (~ fully) 8.127, 
129; ( 5) 5.77; 8.91; (~ s to) 8.91; 
9.10; (~ you) 8.91 
thanks 11.54; 12.34 
that (conjunction) 8.86; 12.6; 14.12, 20; 
15.39, 47, 54 
(determiner) 3.38; 4.11n; 5.14; 8.39; 
9.40; 17.46 . 
(intensifier) 7.56n, 89; 12.10, 17; 
15.74;19.50 
(pronoun) 6.11, 13, 16, 40—44; 10.50n; 
12.10, 19, 24-26, 64n 
(relative) 5.37; 6.13, 33-35; 12.19; 
14.20; 17.9, 11—21, 23n, 26; 18.28,48 
-clause 2,22; 3.42n, 59; 4.27, 45, 53; 
7.28; 8.49, 68, 120, 128; 9.2; 11.8n, 
39, 41; 12.28, 65; 13.14; 14.22n, 
24-25, 33, 36; 15.3—5, 10, 11, 12, 
46n, 74; 16.20, 24n, 28, 30-32, 
34—35, 38n, 41, 43, 45, 50, 59-61, 
63, 68, 70-72, 73, 78, 79, 82; 
17.122; 18.35-36; 19.47 


that [cont] 
circumstantial 15.47 
cleft sentence use 18.28 -29 
concessive 15.39 
degree 6.41n 
disparaging 5.63n 
identificatory 6.34n 
pro-form use 12.8, 10, 12, /3, /9, 
24 20,28n, 30n; 15.3; 19.47, 49 
purpose 8.86; 15.48n 
resultative 15.49 
stressed 5.63n 
zero 12.52; 14.20, 30n; 15.4, 49n, 54, 
74; 16.30, 34; 17.11, 14-20, 22, 63; 
18.28 
(0. ~) 14.12- 13; (and ~) 19.47n; 
(at ~) 17.80; (do ( just) ~) 12.10; 
(for all ~) 8.137; (in ~) 9.3n, 12n; 
15.46; 16.28n; (~ is (to say)) 8.137, 
139; 15.18; 17.27, 73, 75-81, 86, 
92; IIL13; (ike ~) 8.78n; 12.27; 
16.70; (~'s...) 15.8; (~ which) 
6.42; 17.12 
$ee also : nominal clause, say, so that 
the — article (definite), exclamatory 
body parts and 5.35 
-clause 11.43n; 15.30, 51 
discourse reference 19.49 
logical 5.34 
possessive pronoun or 5.35 
(~... the) 7.820; 14.13; 15.30, 51 
see also: exclamatory 
thee — thou-forms 
their 5.14, 23n; 6.2-6, 8-11, 14, 29; 
(~ s) 6.2-6, 8-11, 14, 29 
them 6.2-6, 8-11, 14; 10.36n 
thematization 9.6; 17.50 
theme 8.15; 10.6; 18.1-2, 9, 10-54; 
1.58, 59, 70, 76; II.16 
connecting function 17.45; 19.72—13, 
21, 22, 53, 69 
dummy/empty 18.25-30, 44, 49, 51 
fronting 15.10n; 18.36 
marked 18.10n, 16, 19, 20-24, 58 
onset 18.10, 19 
related to focus 18.9 
unmarked 18.9 
vs. rheme 18.9n, 12n, 38, 40; 19.12, 
53 
themselves 6.6, 14, 23-28 
then (additive conjunct) 8.23, 137, 143, 
148 
(adjunct) 4.11n; 6.43; 7.70; 8.55, 72, 
87, 144, 148; 13.12; 19.36, 37 


* 


then [cont] 
(antithetic conjunct) 8.137, 141, 143, 
146, 148; 1 1.15n 
(enumerative conjunct) 8.137, 143, 
148; 19.18, 38, 55; III.12 
(inferential conjunct) 8.135, 137, 140, 
143, 144, 148; 15.32 
(summative conjunct) 8,137, 143, 148 
premodilying 7.68 
pro-form use 2.44; 8.10n, 55; 12.10, 11 
(^ again) 8.146; (by/until/up to ~) 
19.36; ( just]right ~) 8.98 
see also: before, if 
thence 19,33; (~ forward) 19.37n 
theoretically 8.127 
there (adverb) 3,23; 4.11n; 6.43; 7.67, 
70; 8.41, 48; 18.46; 19.33, 64n; 
IL21 
adverbial vs. existential 18.46 
omission 11.50 
pro-form use 2.44; 8.10n, 41; 12.10, 11 
(~... be) 8.47; 18.23; (in -)9.In 
see also; existential 
thereabouts 6.64n; 8.41 
thereafter 19.37n 
therefore 7.46; 8.144, 145; 13.19 
(resultive conjunct) 8.137, 140n 
(summative conjunct) 8.137 


` thereupon 19.37n 


these (determiner) 5.14; 10.43n; 14.30 
(pronoun) 6.11, 13, 40-44; 12.10 
pro-form use 12.8, 10; 19.49 

thesis 5.97 

they 5.104, 108; 6.2--6, 8-11, 14, 20,21; 

10.36n, 50; 12.47; 15.54; 19.51 
(^... all[both) 6.45 

thick 7.66, 82, 88 

thief] thieves 5.83 

thin 7.82, 88 

thine — thou-forms 

thing (noun) 2.44n; 7.26; 17.57n; (a ~) 

(minimizer) 8.112; 10.62; 
(Jor one/another ~) 8.137 
-thing 3.38; 5.12; 6.46—47; 7.21, 69; 
17.57 
think 3.15; 4.27, 29; 12.28; 14.36; 15.54; 
16.31, 35, 44, 46, 50; (~ about) 
9.60; 16.28; (Z don't ~) 15.54n; 
(~ odd) 16.45; (~ of) 9.60; 16.14, 
28; (to ~ (that)) 11.41 
thinking verbs (semantic classification) 
third (conjunct) 8.137 . 
(fraction) 6.67 
(numeral) 6.63-64; 19.38 
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this (determiner) 3.38; 4.11n; 5.13, 14, 
63n;8.39;9.40; 14.30; 17,46 
(intensifier) 19.50 
(pronoun) 6.11, 13, 16, 40-44; 10.50n; 
12.10; 19.64n 
pro-form use 12.8, 10, 12, 73; 19.47, 49 
(ike ~) 16.70 
thither 09.34 
thorough 8.106; (~ /y) 8.105, 106 
those (determiner) 5.14; 6.42n, 62; 10.43 
(pronoun) 6.11, 13, 40-44; 7.24; 
12.10, 19 
pro-form use 12.8, 10, 19; 19.49 
(~ that) 12.190; (~ who) 12.19 
thou-forms 3,4n; 6.12, 14n; 10.44n 
though (conjunct) 8.134, 137, 143, 144, 
146 
(conjunction) 3.62; 8.143, 145; 13.7n; 
14.12, 18-20, 24; 15.21, 39-40 
(content disjunct) 15.21 
(style disjunct) 15.21 
concessive 14.24n; 15.39-40 
(~...) 14.13; (as ~) 3.62; 9.4; 14.12, 
17-19, 24; 15.50; 16.24n ; (even ~) 
8.145; 14.13, 24n; 15.39—40 
see also : although 
thought 3.15 
thousand 5.89; 6.65 
threw 3.16 
thrice 8.64 
thrive(d/n) 3.16 
through (adverb) 7.66n; 8.41, 52 
(particle) 16.2 
(preposition) 7.70; 9.7, 9, 22, 25, 27, 
29, 32, 36-37, 50; 14.19n; II1.28n 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
correlative vs. noncorrelative 8.59 
(all ~) 8.63n; 9.36; (right ~) 8.63n 
throughout 8.41, 48; 9.7, 29, 36, 66; 19.36 
throve 3.16 
throw (verb) 3.16; 16.26, 57; (~ about) 
16.4; (~ at) 9.46; (~ n) 3.16; (~ to) 
9.46; 16.57 
thru 9.7 
thrust 3.17 
thus (appositional conjunct) 8.137 
(resultive conjunct) 8.137, 144; 19.55 
(summative conjunct) 8.137, 144; 19.56 
pro-form use 2.44; 8.10n, 78n; 12.10; 19.47 
thy(self) — thou-forms 
tick (graphic) III.30n 
tickle (verb) 4.29 
tidal 7.37 
tie (verb) 3.10 
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tight 7.82 
tights 5.76 
tigon 1.76 
till (conjunction) 8.55n, 58; 14.12; 15.25 
(preposition) 7.70; 8.55n, 58, 59, 62; 
9.7, 37, 38; 11.14n; 15.27, 29n 
postposed 8.59n 
vs. until 8.58 
time (a long ~) 10.61n; 15.27, 29; (at 
some ~) 8.55; (at the same ~) 8.137, 
143; (before that ~) 8.72; (by the 
~ (that)) 8.59; (every ~ (that) 
14.14; 15.28n; (from ~ to ~) 9.41; 
(in ~) 8.59; (in a short ~) 8.55n; 
(it's ~ (that)) 14.24n; (on ~) 8.59; 
(one more ~) 8.65n; (throughout 
the ~ (that)) 15.28n; (up to... ~) 
8.72 
see also: times 
time (temporal) 
adjective 7.36 
adjunct, adverb, adverbial— time 
adverb(ial) 
after 8.55; 15.26, 29; 19.35, 37 
anterior 4./8-19, 21, 24, 67; 8.55; 
14.26n; 15.26, 27; 19.35, 36 
clause 4.8, 24, 42; 10.26; 13,14; 14.4, 
21, 22, 24n, 26-27; 15.20, 25-30, 
32; 17.34 
conjunction 4.13, 24, 45; 7.53; 8.145; 
14.12n, 22; 15.25-30, 31 
connectivity 19.8, 17 
day/night 5.46; 6.66; III.28n 
frame 4.2, 7, 14, 18, 19, 20, 24, 36, 46; 
8.57 i 
inclusion 4.36 
meaning (in compounds) 1.63 
period vs. point 9.34, 40; 14.26 
preposition 9.7, 8, 14, 32, 33—42, 64; 
17.17 , 
reference 2.18; 3.30, 40, 42; 4.2- 16, 
66; 6.17, 43; 7.73; 8.9, 75, 7n; 
10.20n; 11.18n; 14.30—35; 15.8n, 
25-31, 34, 46, 52n; 16.40; 17.106, 
114; 19.15, 35-38 
relators 19.31, 35-38 
sequence 4.15, 24, 36; 8.72; 13.23, 77; 
15.45, 60; 19.35, 36—38, 40—41, 46, 
- 55;19.57 
Simultaneous 13.23n; 14.27n; 15.26, 
28; 19.35, 36, 40n 
subject 10.25, 26 
` subordinator—- time (conjunction) 
vs. tense 4.2 


time (temporal) [cont] 


see also: duration, frequency, future, noun, 
past, position, prefix, present, 
relationship, span, time adverbial, time- 
orientation, when 
time adverb(ial) 2.45; 4.13, 22, 23, 47, 
52n, 57; 7.9, 10, 67, 70; 8.2, 4, 15 
adjunct 8.37, 42n, 5/-77, 117n, 121, 
125n, 143, 149, 150, 151, 153; 9.66; 
10.10, 18, 33, 60, 61n, 66; 11.24; 
12.62; 14.14; 15.68n; 16.24; 17.7, 
18-20, 24, 55, 122; 18.26n, 27; II.21 
conjunct 8.136, /37, 142 
coordination of 8.74 
hierarchy 8.149 
position of 8.73, 87 
pro-form use 12.10 
realization 8.52- 54 
subject-/object-related 8.76 
subjunct 8.67n, 69, 97—98, 143 
syntax of 8.77 
tense and 8.75 
see also : duration, frequency, position, 
relationship, span 
time-orientation 4.14, 18—20, 23, 24, 36, 
40, 43n; 8.4, 55 
primary 4.14, 19, 24, 40 
secondary 4.14, 19, 24, 36, 40 
tertiary 4.24 
times (noun) 8.52 
(predeterminer) 5.15, 18; 15.71n 
(preposition) 9.8 
(N ~ (a)) 8.64, 66; (how many ~) 8.64, 
66 
timeless present, will 
Timestyle 5.42n 
tinge (verb) 3.9 
-tion 1.39n 
tip (verb) 16.50 
tired of 16.69 
titles (book, etc) 8.85n; 10.34n; 12.52; 
13.60; 17.90; I[I.29n 
(personal) 5.42n, 66; 10.53; 17.82n; 
IIL.28 
apposition and 5.64n, 66; 17.88, 
90-91, 105; 111.29 
see also; numeral, respect, your 
tmesis 18.59n; 1.76n 
to (conjunction) — order 
(infinitive marker) 2.34; 3.53; 9.32n; 
11.46; 12.64, 65n; 15.66n; 16.28n, 66 
(preposition) 2.23; 3.76; 8.59; 9.7, 10, 
15-17, 26, 32, 37, 45, 46, 51, 63; 
10.7; 16.28n, 39, 57-63, 69; 18.38 


H 
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to [cont] 
(prepositional adverb) 9,66n 
-clause — infinitive 
focus on infinitive 18.14 
(~ and fro) 9.66n 
see also. ought 
toasts 11.54 
today 6.43; 7.70; 8.55; 9.40; 10.15n 
together 9.66; 16.2; (~ with) 9.10 
token, by the same 8.137 
told 3.15; (l'm ~) 15.54 
tomorrow 6.43; 7.70; 8.55, 75; 9.40 
tone—» falling, fall-plus-rise, fall-rise, 
intonation, level, nucleus, rise-fall, 
rise-plus-fall, rising 
tone of voice II.17 
tone unit 8.36, 91, 116, 135; 9.9; 11.9, 
25; 14.37; 15.53; 17.6, 120; 
18.1- 19, 41; IL11, 76-19; 111.18 
boundary 8.38; 10.52, 66n; 13.1, 16n, 
92,97; 14.41; 17.22, 68, 72; 11.20; 
III.9 
grammar of 11.16 
length 18.7n; II.16 
onset 12.46; 18.10, 19; 71.11 
tail 9.9; 10.52; 15.54n; 16.16; 18.59n; 
H.15 
tongs 5.76 
tonight 7.10, 70; 8.55 
too (conjunct) 8.137, 138n; 12.25n 
(intensifier) 6.53, 57, 59; 7.22, 56, 57n, 
85;10.62n; 15.63, 73, 74; 16.75n; 
17.122 
(subjunct) 3.26; 8.116, 119, 120; 
10.60; 12.29 
see also: much 
took 3.16 
tools — names (classified) 
tooth[teeth 5.84 
top (on —-) 9.13n, 19, 66; 16.2; (on ~ of) 
9.11, 19; 16.2; (on ~ of it all) 8.137; 
(to ~ it all) 8.137 
topic/comment 2.47; 10.6; 18.9n 
tore/torn 3.16 
-tory 1.32n 
total (adjective) 7.21, 33, 73; 8.106 
(adverb) 7.56 
(~ 1y) 8.96, 105, 106 
touch (down) 16.3 
touching (preposition) 9.8, 57 
tough 16.80; 18.36n 
tough-movement 18.36n 
toward(s) 7.70; 9.7, 17, 26; 16.69 
town 5.44 
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towns — names (classified) 
traditional grammar 
traffic (verb) 3.8 
tragic 16.72; (~ ally) 8.127 
trans- 1.26 
transcription — phonological, prosody 
transferred — negation 
transformations 2.20 
transitional act/event — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
transitional conjunct 8.136, 737, 142; 
19.54n; 11.21 
transitive construction/verb 2.16, 32n; 
3.2n, 38, 49, 66n, 67, 68, 70; 4.27; 
6.25; 7.16, 21; 8.22n, 32, 33; 9.31, 
47, 65n; 10.2-4, 14, 21, 24; 11.26n, 
46; 12.34; 15.8n, 54, 73; 16.2n, 4, 7, 
17, 19, 20, 25-63, 75, 80; 17.43; 
18.32, 43, 49; 1.24, 30, 40, 42, 49, 
50,54 
see also: complementation, complex, do, 
intransitive 
translation 1.5n, 6; 17.80 
transpire 15.54; 16.34 
transport — names (classified) 
transposition 2.46 
travel 3,8; (~ ogue) 1.76 
tread 3.16 
treat (verb) 15.22n; 16.48; (~ as) 16.47; 
(~.10) 16.57 
tree diagram 2.3 
tri- 1.28 
triadic sequence 19.8, 45n, 59, 69; 
IIL.6n, 8 
tricky 16.80 
trillion 6.63n 
trisyllabic — adjective 
trod(den) 3.16 
troops 5.77 
tropics 5.77 
trouble (verb) 16.26 
trousers 5.76 
true 7,33, 34, 43, 73; 8.145n; 15.54; 
16.72; 19.56 
truly (disjunct) 8.124, 125n, 130n 
(subjunct) 7.34, 56n 
(yours ~) 8.91n 
truncated — abbreviated, reduction 
trunks 5.76 
truth value 3.65; 8.6, 8, 112, 123, 127; 
10.66; 15.6n; 18.1 
truth-focusing paraphrase 8.36 
truthfully 8.124, 127n, 130n 


truths 5.83 
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try 8.30; 14.23; 16.38, 39, 40; (~ and 
...) 8.30; 13.98; 1.48n 

turbo- 1.66 

turn (verb) 5.42n; 9.31; 10.27; 16.19, 21, 
23, 24, 44; (~ down) 16.4; (~ into) 
16.22n; ( off) 16.4, 26n; ( — on) 
16.4, 6n; (~ out) 16.21, 22, 34, 38n; 
(~ aut for) 16.29; (~ out to) 3.49; 
(~ red) 4.27; (~ round) 9.30 i (~ to) 
9.66n; (~ traitor) 16.17n, 22; 
(~ turtle) 16.170; (~ up) 16.3, 
4,12 

turn, in 5.51 

tut-tut 11,55 

TV 5.33;1.75 

"tween 9,70 

tweezers 5.76 

twice (adjunct) 8.64 

(predeterminer) 5.15, 78; 15.71n 
(^ a) 8.64 

*twixt 9.7n 

two 5.16; 6.50n 

-ty 6.64 

type of 5.6; 10.43 

typical — partition 

typography — graphology 


U 


-uble 1.40 

UFO 1.75 

ugh 11.55 

uh-(h)uh 11.55 

ultimatum 5.95 

ultra- 1.24 

-um nouns 5.95 

umpteen 5.25n 

UNI.75 

un- (negative) 7.81; 9,50n; 1.13, 15, 2/, 
36n 

(privative) 1.22, 40n 

unable 16.79; (be ~ to) 3.47; 4.68 

unacceptability — acceptability 

unarguably 8.127 

unattached clause/participle 8.152; 
15.59 

unaware of 16.73 

unbelievably (amplifier) 7.56 

unbend 3,13 ] 


' unbind 3.18 


unbroken 7.15n 
uncertain (of ) 16.73 
unclear (about) 16.73 


uncountable — noncount 
undecided (about) 16.73 
undeniably 8.127; 19.53n 
under (adverb) 7.46; 8.41 
(particle) 16.2 
(preposition) 7.70; 9.7, 19, 23-24, 32 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
under- 1.24, 29 
underbid 3.47 
underestimate (verb) 8.108n 
underfoot 8.41 
undergo 3.19 
underground 8.41 
underlining 5.11n; III.25 
underlying structure — clause 
underneuth (adverb) 7.70; 8.41 
(preposition) 9.7, 79, 23-24 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
underrate 8.108n 
understand 3.18; 4.8, 29, 52n; 15.54; 
16.26, 31, 50; (~ ably) 8.127, 129, 
133n 
understood — presupposition 
undertake 3.16; 16.38 
underwrite 3.16 
undies 1.74n 
undo 3.16 
undoubtedly 8.127, 128n, 131; 19.53n 
uneasy with 16.69 
uneducated — educated 
UNESCO1.75 
unexpected 7.15n 
unexpectedly 8.127, 131; (most ~) 131n 
unexpectedness 10.66 
unfortunate 16.72; (~ ly) 8.127 
unfreeze 3.16 
unget-at-able I.18n, 40n 
ungrammaticality — acceptability 
unhappily 8.127 ` 
uni- 1.28 
unintentionally 8.93 
unique 7.4n; 10.51n; (~ /y)7.4n 
unique 
denotation 5.29, 32, 34, 36, 56, 60, 61, 
64, 70; 10.53; 17.5 
role 5.42 
see also: recoverability 
unit-» information, tone 
unitary — constituent, participation 
unite 16.19 
United States Information Agency 1.5 
universal — adjective, conditional- 
concessive determiner, frequency, 
pronoun, tag 


university 5.44n 
university — names (classified) 
unjustly 8.127 
unknown 16.73 
unless 14.12, 18-19; 15.20, 34, 35n, 44; 
(~...) 14.13; ( and until) 13.83 
unlike 9.7, 48: (~ ly) 16.72 
unlinked > nsyndetic 
unluckily 8.127 
unmake 3.13 
unmarked — article, case, gender, 
marked, modality, person, plural, 
pronoun, tense, theme 
unnatural (not ~ ly) 8.127, 128n 
unpleasant 16.80 
unqualified 16.79 
unquestionably 8.127 
unreal condition — condition 
(hypothetical) 
unreasonably 8.127, 131 
unreduced — sentence 
unrelated participle unattached 
unstressed form — stress 
unsure (of ) 16.73 
until (conjunction) 8.55n, 58; 9.3; 14.12, 
18-19; 15.20, 25, 27n 
(preposition) 7.70; 8.55n, 58, 59, 62; 
9.3, 7, 37-38; 11.14n; 15.27, 29n 
postposed 8.59n 
purposive 15.27n 
resultative 15.20, 27n 
temporal 15.27n 
vs. till 8.58 
unto 9.7n 
untrue 16.72 
unusually 8.131 
unwell 7.38 
unwilling (be ~ to) 3.47; (~ ly) 8.93; 
(~ ness) 17.36 
unwind 3.18 
unwise 16.76; (~ ly) 8.127, 131 
unwritten 7.15n 
up (adverb) 8.41 
(particle) 16.2, 12 
(preposition) 7.70; 9.7, 26, 27, 32, 37; 
19.32n 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66; 13.101 
(verb) 13.98n 
(~and...) 13.98n; (~ to) 8.59, 62; 
9.10, 37; (~ with) 11.42 
see also: time 
uphill 8.41 
uphold 3.18 
upon (particle) 16.2 
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upon [cont] 
(preposition) 9.7, 13n; 16.69 
upper 7,850; 17.97; (~ most) 7.82n 
upper-case -> capital 
upset (adjective) 16.71 
(verb) 3.17; 16.26 
upstairs 7.10, 67n, 70; 8.41 
upstream RAI 
upward(s) 7.400; 8.41; (— of ) 9.10 
-ure (adjective base ending) 7.81 
urge (verb) 16.32, 63 
us 6.2-11, 14, 18n; 11.26n; II.9 
-us nouns 5.93 
usage 
criticized /.17; 3.57; 5.1 In, 24, 25n, 
95n, 98n; 6.5, 43n; 8.21 ; 9.4, 6, 57n; 
11.14n; 12.17, 23n, 36; 13.39-40, 
88, 96; 14.13n, 23n; 15.12, 46n, 50n, 
59; 16.41n, 42, 69n, 74; 17.14-17, 22, 
61-64, 118n; 18.14n, 26n, 27n, 49n; 
19.34n, 50, 51, 60n, 64n ; 1.42, 76 
divided 1.7, 11, 17, 39; 5.22n, 125; 
6.5, 63n; 8.106; 12.25- 26; 15.71n; 
III.4, 8 
variation in /./9-42; 2.49; 3.42n, 
43n, 48n; 4.23n, 47, 58n, 63n; 5.35, 
37, 40, 59, 70, 75, 76, 83, 87, 111; 
6.12n, 56; 7.14n, 31, 64; 8.111; 
9.40n; 10.11n, 14n; 11.7, 15n, 30; 
12.62n; 13.72-74, 87 -89 ; 14.36; 
15.20, 23, 25; 16.19n; 1.33n, 41n, 
51n; II.5n, 6 
see also: adjective, adverbial, American, 
British, concord, feminine, formal, 
informal, legal, male, negation, 
nonstandard, numeral, only, politeness, 
pronoun, religious, scientific, standard 
use (verb) 9.46; 16.26; (^ as) 16.47; 
(make ~ of) 16.58; (~ up) 16.12 
use(d) to (marginal modal) 3.30, 40, 41, 
44; 4.15, 57, 66; 8.21; 11.8n; 12.64; 
(~ be) 4.13n; (had ~) 3.44n 
used to (adjectival) 16.69n, 83 
useless 16.83 
user vs, use 1.19; 2.59 
usual occurrence 8.65, 67 
usually 8.65, 67-71, 77, 125n 
utter (adjective) 7.33, 34, 68; 8.106 
(verb) 16.26 : 
(~ ly) 7.34, 87; 8.105, 106 
utterance—» echo, formulaic, sentence 
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V 
V — verb 


Vyass (= passive verb phrase) — passive 
v9.7 
valency 16.18n 
see also : complementation 
valuables 5.77 
value (verb) 8.107 
value > communicative, information 
value-judgment disjunct 8.123, 127 
variable — noun 
variance (at ^) 9.66; (at ~ with) 9.11 
variation 
attitudes to 1.41 
free 1.39; 5.52 
see also: usage 
varieties of English 1.7, 9-11, 12, 17, 
19—41; 3.5n;19.85-90 
continuum of 1.35, 39 
relationships among 1.36—38 
variation within 1.39~41 
see also: attitude, discourse (field of), 
interference, medium, regional, social, 
standard 
"ve 3.23, 34 
veal (vs. calf) 5.4 
veg I.74n 
venison (vs. deer) 5.87n 
venture (verb) 16.38 
verb 2.13, 24, 35; 3 passim; 4 passim; 
7.38-39, 56n, 73; 8.64, 96; 9.8, 31; 
10 passim; 13.78, 97; 14.5, 10, 
24-25; 15.54, 65; 17.515 18.3, 10, 
13, 27, 32, 43; 1.60-63; II.5-6; 
IIL9, 21 
affixation in 1.21-27, 30-35, 37, 38, 
40, 42-44, 46, 49, 50, 52, 54, 56, 59, 
60, 71 
centrality of 2.13 . 
classes 2.16, 41; 3.1, 12-20; 10.1-3 
constraints (on passive) 3.68 
contraction — auxiliary (contracted) 
copulative— copular 
ellipsis 2.15n; 3.23, 26; 11.37; 12.4, 
43, 59-60, 92-93; 14.10; 15.66; 
18.41; IL.8 
equative — copular 
full 2.29; 3.1, 2-20 
. intensive—- copular 
intermediate function 3.40—51 
irregular 3.2, 3, 5, 6n, 11-20 
` irregular (alphabetical index) 3.20 
lexical — verb (full) 


-verb [cont] 

linking —> copular 

main 2.16, 28-29; 3.1 

middle 3.68; 70.14; 16.27 

morphology 3.2-6, 11-20 

multi-word 2.36, 61; 3.45—46; 10.12; 
16.2- 17, 20, 51n; 18.49 

nonprogressive— verb (stative 
meaning) 

nonreflexive 6.25 

obligatoriness of 2.13 

-particle combination — verb (multi- 
word) 

position of 2.13, 14 

primary 2.29, 34, 41; 3.1, 2, 4n, 5n, 13, 
21, 30, 31-38, 47 

reflexive 6.25, 27n; 16.24n, 57 

regular 3.2- 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 32n 

relational 10.14, 24n 

repeated 13.101 

semi-reflexive 6.25 

senses of 2.13n, 41 

-verb combination 16.17 

see also: active, adjective, auxiliary, base 
form, catenative, complement, 
complementation, complex transitive, 
concord, conversion, coordinate, copula, 
copular, de-adjectival, denominal, 
ditransitive, existential, finite, 
homonymy, imperative, instrumental, 
intransitive, inversion, modgl, 
monotransitive, negation, nónfinite, 
number, passive, performative, person, 
phrasal verb, plural, preposition, 
prepositional verb, principal parts, 
pro-forms, reporting, -s, singular, 
situation-types, stress, subjunctive, 
suffix, tense, transitive, voice 

verbs (semantic classification) 

accomplishment 4.27, 33-34, 39; 
activity 4.27, 33-34; 10.24n; 12.22; 
19.40-41; agentive 3.38, 49; 4.27, 
30, 33-34, 35, 43; 10.23; 11.15n; 
12.25-26; 16.23, 54; arranging 
8.49, 75n, 76; aspectual 4.66; 16.39, 
40; assumption 8.63n; 12.28; 
attitudinal 3.68; 4.29; 8.63n, 101, 
104-105, 107; 12.25; becoming 
16.23; beginning 16.40; being 3.68; 
4.31; belief 8.63n; 12.28; 16.50; 
bodily sensation 4.29; causative 
3.66n; 9.16n; 10.22, 23; 11.42; 
16.48, 51, 54; coercive 16.52, 53; 
cognition 8.101; 10.23; 14.31; 


verbs (semantic classification) [cont] 
communication 4.8; 19.51; 
comparison 7.85n; completion 
3.77n; compulsion 16.51; 
conclusive 3.66; 4.22, 25, 27, 33, 35, 
39; 17.101; continuing 16.40; current 
3.78; 16.44; declarative 16.44; 
direction 15.22; 16.23n; durative 4.27, 
33-34, 38; 8.58; 9.37-38, 39n; 
14.26-27; 15.25, 27; 16.23; emotive 
4.29; 10.23; 16.30, 33, 39, 40; 
enablement 16.51; encounter 16.53; 
ending 16.40; event 11.15n; 
existential 15.62; expecting 8.49, 
75n, 76; factual 16.30—31, 44, 50; 
frequentative 1.76n; general 
evaluation 8.110; goings-on 4.27, 
33-34; gradable 7.85n; 8.21, 101, 
107n, 108, 111; 11.15n; I.23n; 
having 3.68; 4.31; hearing 16.52; 
hypothesis 16.30, 33; inception 
18.49; influencing 16.51; 
intellectual state 4.29; 16.31, 44; 
liking 16.41; locative 16.24; making 
9.61; measure 10.13; mental state 
4.16, 52n; momentary act/event 
4.27, 33, 35, 67; 8.58, 66, 69; 9.37; 
motion 3.77n; 7.10; 8.3, 29, 42, 50, 
76; 9.16n, 22-30; 10.10n; 11.42; 
16.2n, 23n, 48; 18.23n, 49; negative 
meaning 10.59; nonagentive 4.27, 
30, 33-35; nonconclusive 4.27, 
33-34; nongradable 8.101, 108, 
115; observational 16.42n; 
occurrence 16.38n; opinion 14.36; 
owning 8.49; perception 4.29, 30, 
52n, 67; 7.9; 10.23; 14.36; 16.52, 
53, 54; permission 16.51; placing 
8.49, 76; posture 3.77n; 8.28; 
private 4.29; 16.31 - 32, 50; process 
4.27, 31n, 33-34, 39; 12.25; 16.23; 
public 16.31 -33, 50; punctual 4.27, 
33, 35, 38; 10.24n; 14.27; 17.53; 
quality 4.27, 28; remaining 16.23; 
result(ative/ing) 3.78; 4.22; 10.16; 
16.44, 51, 54; retrospective 16.40; 
saying 8.49, 75n, 76; 12.28, 65; 
IL.21n; seeing 16.52; seeming 16.23, 
24n, 38n; shared knowledge 19.51; 
speaking 4.7, 25n; 8.63n, 122, 124, 
128, 143; 9.46n; 14.2930; 15.13, 
21, 54; 15.59; 16.31; 19.47n; speech 
act 4.7; 16.31, 44, 50; stance 4.27, 
32; 10.24; 18.23n, 49-50; state 
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verbs (semantic classification) [cont] 
4.27, 28- 29, 31; 8.3; 16.2n; 19.41; 
suasive 14.25n; 16.30, 31, 32; 
thinking 12.65; 14.29-30; 16.31; 
transitional act/event 4.27, 33, 35, 
44n, 45; volitional 3.68; 4.16, 29; 
12.24n; 16.32, 44, 54; wanting 8.49, 
75n, 76; 15.10; 16.41 
see also: dynamic verb meaning, stative 
verb meaning 
verb phrase 2.24, 25, 26, 27-28; 3.1-2, 
21, 63, 64; 10.5, 12; 12.59n; 18.13; 
11.16 
conditional clause 15.36 
constituent order in 3.21, 27-28 
finite vs. nonfinite 3.21-22, 52-53; 
4.18n, 19, 67-68; 8.122n 
meanings of 4 passim 
simple vs. complex 3.21, 33, 54-56; 
4.17; 10.55; 13.47 
structure 3.27, 40, 45, 52-57; 4.66; 
7.16; 8.16, 126n 
subjunct 8.96 
see also: coordinate, passive, subordinate 
clause 
verbal noun— noun 
verbatim — recoverability 
verbless 
clause 2.13n; 7.27; 8.13, 53, 91, 122n, 
132; 9.55; 10.6, 16, 58n; 11.43-44; 
12.43-44, 67; 13.25, 30n; 14.5, 9, 
15, 18; 15.16, 25, 30, 31n, 34, 39, 40, 
41, 50, 58-62, 71; 16.22n, 65; 17.63, 
83-84; 18.23n, 44n; I11.17, 18 
directive 11.42 ` 
exclamation 11.10, 40n 
introductions 11.53 
preposed 10.16n 
question 8.130n; 11.41, 44 
with/without subject 10.6; 14.9, 25; 
15.34, 58-62 ; 
see also: complement, compound, 
existential, subordinator 
vermin 5.78 
versus 9.7 
vertebra 5.94 
very (adjective) 7.35 
(adverb) 3.74; 6.30, 53, 62n; 7.2-4, 
11, 15n, 16-18, 50, 56n, 57n, 60, 89, 
90; 8.48n, 77, 91, 96, 103, 106, 131, 
133n; 9.4, 50n, 63; 10.1n, 62n; 
17.58, 97-98 
see also : much 
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91.2 

2 The car isnt big enough. 

3 Hislegs aren't long enough. 
4 He isnt strong enough. 


91.3 

old enough 
enough time 
big enough 

eat enough 
enough space 
tired enough 
practise enough 


1.4 
sharp enough to cut 
warm enough to go 
enough bread to make 
well enough to win 
enough time to read 
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UNIT 92 


92.1 

2 too heavy 
too low 

too fast 

too big 

too crowded 


n 
N 


enough 8 
too many 9 
too 10 
enough 11 
too much 


enough 
too 

too many 
too much 


It’s too far. 

It's too expensive. 

It isn't/It's not big enough. 
It was too difficult. 

It isn't good enough. 

l'm too busy. 

It was too long. 


3 
EN 


too early to go to bed 

too young to get married 

too dangerous to go out at 
night 

5 too late to phone Sue (now) 

6 too surprised to say anything 
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UNIT 93 


93.1 

3 | like this picture very much. 

4 Tom started his new job last 
week. 


5 


OK 

Jessica bought a present for 
her friend. or Jessica bought 
her friend a present. 

| drink three cups of coffee 
every day. 

OK 

| borrowed fifty pounds from 
my brother. 


93.2 


2 
3 
4 
5 


6 


12 


| got a new phone last week. 
Paul finished his work quickly. 
Emily doesnt speak French 
very well. 

| did a lot of shopping 
yesterday. 

Do you know London well? 
We enjoyed the party very 
much. 

| explained the problem 
carefully. 

We met some friends at the 
airport. 

Did you buy that jacket in 
England? 

We do the same thing every 
day. 

| don't like football very 
much. 


93.3 


12 


14 


| arrived at the hotel early. 
Julia goes to Italy every year. 
We have lived here since 1998. 
Sue was born in London in 
1990. 

Paul didn't go to work 
yesterday. 

Helen went to a wedding last 
weekend. 

| had my breakfast in bed this 
morning. 

Amy is going to university in 
September. 

| saw a beautiful bird in the 
garden this morning. 

My parents have been to the 
United States many times. 

| left my umbrella in the 
restaurant last night. 

Are you going to the cinema 
tomorrow evening? 

| took the children to school 
this morning. 


UNIT 94 
94.1 


2 
3 


4 
5 
6 


He always gets up early. 
He's/He is never late for 
work. 

He sometimes gets angry. 

He rarely goes swimming. 
He's/He is usually at home in 
the evenings. 


94.2 


2 
3 


4 


5 


6 


8 


Susan is always polite. 

| usually finish work at 5 
oclock. 

Sarah has just started a new 
job. 

| rarely go to bed before 
midnight. 

The bus isn't usually late. 

| don't often eat fish. 

| will never forget what you 
said. 

Have you ever lost your 
passport? 

Do you still work in the same 
place? 

They always stay in the same 
hotel. 

Jane doesn't usually work on 
Saturdays. 

Is Tina already here? 

What do you usually have for 
breakfast? 

| can never remember his 
name. 


94.3 


2 
3 
4 


5 


Yes, and | also speak French. 
Yes, and I'm also hungry. 
Yes, and I've also been to 
Ireland. 

Yes, and | also bought some 
books. 


94.4 


1 


They both play football. 
They're/They are both 
students. 

They've both got cars. / They 
both have cars. 

They're/They are all married. 
They were all born in England. 
They all live in New York. 
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veto (verb) 3.9 
via 9.7 
Vicar 10.52 
oiee- 117, 29 
vie 3.10 
view (verb) 15.19; (in ~ of) 9.11, 57; 
15.46n 
viewpoint subjunct 7.59, 60, 65; 8.25n, 
89, 127; 15.19, 21n 
violently 8.105, 109 
VIP 1.75 
virgule I11.30 
virtual — ellipsis 
virtually 8.111, 114, 126 
virtue (by of) 9.11; 15.46n 
virtuoso 5.100 
vis-a-vis 9.7 
visit 10.27n; 16.26; (~ in[ with) 10.27n 
vital 16.72, 82 
viz 8.137; 17.27; 1.75n; IH.11 
vocabulary 1.20, 23-27, 28, 31; 2.7, 13n, 
35-38; 3.1n, 4; 5.120; 6.12n, 15; 
8.10n;9.65; 10.51; 18.4; 19.21, 68; 
1.1, 7, 12, 13n; 11.8; IHL.4 
see also: American English, British 
English, formal, informal, lexical, 
nonstandard 
vocative 5.12n; 10.44n, 52-53; 11.25, 
41, 53; 14.35; 17.12n, 91n; 18.5-6, 
17, 59n; IIL.11, 19, 23n, 29 
vs. subject 11.25 
see also : man, nominal clause, noun phrase, 
you 
voice 2.21; 3.21,31, 56, 63-78; 15.75; 
16.67n; 18.32; 1.40, 69n 
marked 19.79 
see also: active, passive 
Voice of America 1.5 
voicing 3.5, 6, 11, 13, 15; 5.74, 80, 83, 
114; 1.27, 56 
void of 9.10 
volition 3.31, 46; 4.42, 46, 49, 51, 53n, 
57, 58, 60, 62, 63, 65, 66; 10.21; 
11.13; 14.22, 23; 16.79 
subjunct 8.93—95; 10.21, 24n 
see also : verbs (semantic classification) 
volume (prosodic) —loudness 
volume dimension 5.8; 9.15, 17, 25 
voluntarily 8.93 
vortex 5.96 


-vote (verb) 16.32, 46, 50 


vow (verb) 16.31, 38 
vowels 3.5, 6, 7, 8-20, 32, 39, 44; 5.11, 
80; 7.79, 81; 1.17, 19, 31, 33, 36, 37, 


vowels [cont] 
56, 64, 66, 72; 11I.4n, 26n 
see also; gradation 
059.7 
vulgar-— fractions 


Ww 


wade (across) 16.3 
wager (verb) 16.59 
wages 5,77 
wait (verb) 16.19, 38n; (~ around) 16.12; 
(~ for) 16.41 
wake(n) 3.16 
see also : awake 
walk 9.16n, 66n; 10.27; 16.19 
wanna 3.51 ; 12.49n, 64n 
want 4.29; 7.83; 8.107; 10.10n, Sin; 
15.8, 9, 10n; 16.26, 38, 39, 41, 44, 
54; (for/from ~ of ) 9.11; (~ to) 
3.51; 12.49n 
wanting (preposition) 9.8 
wanting — verbs (semantic 
classification) 
-ward(s) 7.46; 8.41; 1.41 
warn 16.31, 56, 59, 62; (~ of) 16.56, 57 
warnings 11.53, 54; 15.38 
was 3.32, 62; 4.13n, 16n, 61n; 18.49n; 
IL9; (^ n't) 3.32; (~ to) 3.46; 15.36 
wash (verb) 16.26; (~ oneself) 6.25 
WASP 1.75 
watch (verb) 16.26, 52, 53, 54 
wax (verb) 16.21 
way 8.39, 79; 17.18-20; (a long ~) 
10.61n; (by ~ of) 9.11; (by the ~) 
8.137, 142, 143; (every which ~} 
8.39; (in any/no ~) 10.60, 62; (in the 
same ~) 8.137; (in what ~) 8.25n, 
78; ((in) that ~ 8.78; (~ of) 9.11n; 
(no ~) 10.62; (that ~) 12.27; 
(which ~) 8.3, 10 
waylay 3.10n 
-ways 7.46; L41 
we 6.2-11, 14, 18, 21; 11.26n; 14.22, 27 
authorial 6.11, 18; 15.18n 
collective 6.7 
editorial 6.18 
ellipsis 12.48 
exclusive 4.58; 6.7; 11.13; 19.51 
generic 6.18; 8.143; 10.50 
inclusive 4.58; 6.7, 18, 21; 11.13; 
19.51,64 
rhetorical 6.18, 21 
royal 6.18n, 23 


weak 7.88 
weak — apposition, ellipsis, reduced 
form 
weapon (vs. arms) 5.4 
wear 3.16; 10.24 
weather 5.9n 
weave(d) 3.16 
wed(ded) 3.17 
weekly 7.9; 8.64 
weep 3.15 
weight (dimension) 5.8 
weight (semantic) > end-weight, 
semantic (criteria) 
welcome (adjective) 16.79 
well (adjective) 7.9n, 38, 77 
(conjunct) 8.23, 135 
(initiator) 7.54; 11.41; 13.102n; 
19.54n, 65 
Gntensifier) 3.76n; 7.11, 16n, 61; 8.96, 
103, 105, 109n 
(simple adverb) 7.46 
claim editing use 17.80 
comparison of 7.77, 83 
(^ and truly) 13.99n; (as ~) 3.45n; 
8.116, 119; 10.60; (as ~ as) 9.58; 
10.40; 13.103; 14.19n; 19.60n; 
(how ~} 8.25; (less ~) 7.77; (may/ 
might ( just) as ~) 4.53n; (oh ~) 
7.54; (~ then) 7.54; (very ~) 7.11 
see also: known 
well- 7.17, 83 
went 3.12, 19 
wept 3.15 
were 3.32; 4.13n, 16n, 61n; 10.44; 14.20; 
18.49n; (as it ~) 3.62n; 15.21n; 
+ (~ n't) 3.32; (~ to) 3.46; 15.36 
see also ; subjunctive 
wert 3.4n 
west(ward(s)) 7.46n; 8.41; 9.66 
wet(ted) 3.17 
wh- 
adjective 2.45 
adverb 2.45; 7.11n, 53, 69; 10.10, 13; 
16.15 ; 
clause 6.36—39; 9.1-3; 14.33; 15.5, 6, 
51;16.20, 31n, 35, 61, 68, 73; 17.93; 
18.28-30 $ 
clause ellipsis 12.63-65 
determiner 2.45; 5.14; 6.35n 
echo question 11.34-36 
element 2.50, 55; 6.32—39; 7.30; 8.15; 
10.6, 7n, 17, 34; 11.1, 14-19, 23, 
31-32; 14.10, 20; 15.2, 4n, 5-9, 42, 
65; 18.10, 20n, 27-30 : 
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wh- [cont] 
fronting 10.7n; 11.19, 34; 15.42; 
18.28 -30 
multiple elements 11.19; 15.5n 
pro-forms and 2.45 
pronoun 2.37, 45; 5.104-111; 6.2, 12, 
13, 32-35, 36-39, 45; 7.69; 9.6; 
14.20; 10.7, 16.15; 17.9. 11 - 25 
pushdown clement 11.18, 31; 18.20n 
question 2.48, 50, 57; 3.24n ; 5.28; 
6.36-39; 7.11n, 66; 8.3, 4, 25, 48, 
59n, 60, 63, 64, 66, 78, 79, 80, 86, 
100, 110, 113, 115, 118n; 9.6, 36, 44, 
45, 48, 49; 10.6, 7n, 10-13, 17, 61; 
11.1, 4, 14 - 19, 20, 23, 31, 33- 36, 
40, 44, 53; 12.50n, 63; 14.33; 15.5, 
20, 42, 64, 66; 16.14, 15, 16, 26n, 
66; 18.10, 59n; 11.12, 13; 11.23 
word 2.37, 45, 50, 54n, 55, 57; 5.28; 
6.32-39; 7.53, 64, 8.118n; 9.43, 58; 
10.17; 11./4- 19, 31-32, 34-36; 
12.63; 13.14; 14.20; 15.5—9, 42; 
16.16; 17.57, 65; 18.28-30 
see also : coordinate, infinitive, 
interrogative, nominal clause, pro-forms 
wharfs/ wharves 5.83 
what (conjunction) 10.46n; 14.20; 15.9, 15 
(exclamatory) 2.57; 10.17; 11.1, 
31-32; 15.7, 74; 16.35n; 18.57 
(initiator) 11.15n 
(interrogative determiner) 5.14, 28; 
6.36-39, 62; 10.34; 15.7—9; 16.15n 
(interrogative pronoun) 3.38; 6.12, 
36-37, 39; 7.64; 8.25, 80, 115; 10.6, 
7n, 12, 13, 34n; 11.14-19, 34-36; 
14.29; 15.7-8; 16.15, 26n, 66; 
18.59n; 19.47n 
(noun) 11.34 
(predeterminer) 5.15, 17n; 7.63; 15.7 
(relative pronoun) 6.35n, 42; 15.8-9, 
56, 57; 17.12 oe 
(ad hoc verb) 11.34 
cataphoric reference of 19.47n 
in pseudo-cleft sentence 18.30 
(~ about) 11.40; (~ about it) 11.40n; 
(~ cha) 12.50n; (~ . . . for) 8.86; 
9.45; (~ if) 11.40, 41; (~ .. . like) 
1L.15n; (^ of it?) 11.40n ; (— s) 
11.34; (so ~ ?) 11.40n; (~ though) 
11.40; (~ with . . .) 15.46n; 
(~... with) 8.80 
whatever (interrogative determiner) 
6.35n; 10.34; 15.8 
(conjunction) 14.20; 15.9 
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whatever [cont] 
(postmodifier) 6.62n; 10.62 
(relative pronoun) 6.35n; 17.12 
whatsoever 6.62n; 10.62; 14.20 
when (conjunction) 4.24, 45; 7.53; 8.49, 53; 
9.3; 10.65; 14.12, 18—20, 27; 15.20, 
23, 25, 27, 30, 34, 39-40; 18.33n 
(interrogative) 4.13; 7.53; 8.4, 9, 25, 
55, 59n, 60; 10.10; 11.14-19; 16.15; 
18.59n 
(relative) 7.53; 15.29n; 17.17—18, 20, 
24; 19.36 
concessive 15.20, 39-40 
contingent 15.30, 34 
in pseudo-cleft sentence 18.30 
temporal 7.53; 8.53; 10.65; 15.25, 27, 
34; 18.33n 
‘time’- 8.4, 55; 9.40 
(no sooner . . . ~) 14.13; (by ~) 15.57; 
(even ~) 15.40; (from ~) 15.57; 
(since ~) 8.4, 60; 9.1n; 15.57; 
(~... then) 14.13n; (till ~) 8.4, 
59n; (until ~} 8.59n; 15.57 
see also: as, even, if 
whence 8.3n; 14.12n; 15.31n, 57 
whenever 8.53, 64; 11.14n; 14.12, 18—20, 
27n; 15.25, 27, 30, 34, 42 
where (conjunction) 7.53; 8.40; 14.12, 18, 
20;15.30-31,34 
(interrogative) 7.1 łn, 53, 64; 8.3, 9, 
25; 10.10, 11; 11.14-19; 16.15, 61; 
18.59n 
(relative) 7.53; 15.8; 17.17 -20, 24; 
19.33 
contingent 15.30, 31, 34 
contrastive 15.31 
in pseudo-cleft sentence 18.30 
place 7.53; 15.31, 42 
(~. . . for) 9.855; (~ from) 8.3; 
(~... there) 14.13n; (~ to) 8.3 
-where 7.21, 69; 8.48; 17.57 
whereafter 15.57n 
whereas 14.12; 15.31, 32, 39—40, 43 
whereat 14.12n; 15.57n 
wherefore 14.12n; 15.57n 
wheresoever 14.20 
whereto 7.46; 14.12 
whereupon 7.46; 14.12; 15.57; 19.37n 
wherever 8.40; 14.13, 18, 20; 15.30-31, 
34, 42 
wherewith 15.57 
whether 11.18n; 12.63; 13.28n; 14.12n; 
15.6; 16.31n, 37n, 61 
(~...or) 14.17-19; 15.6, 41-42 


. which (interrogative determiner) 5.14, 


28; 6.35n, 36-39; 8.39; 16.15n 
(interrogative pronoun) 5.104, 
107-110; 6.36-39; 11.14~19 
(relative determiner) 5.14; 6.35n 
(relative pronoun) 5.104, 107-110; 
6.8, 32-34, 36, 39, 42; 10.36n, 49, 
50; 14.20; 15.8-9, 55, 57; 
17,11-25; 18.28; 19.47n 
as pro-form 7.53n 
(at ~) 7,53; (for ~) 17,18; 
(Cin) ~ way) 8.10; (of ~) 6.34; 17.14 
whichever (determiner) 5.14; 6.35n 
(pronoun) 6.35n; 14.20; 17.12 
while (conjunction) 4.13; 8.61, 145; 
14.12, 18-19; 15.20, 23, 25, 26, 32, 
39-40, 43, 46 
(preposition) 9.7n 
concessive 8.145; 15.20, 32, 39-40 
contrastive 15.32, 43 
reason 15.46 
temporal 8.61, 145; 15.20, 25, 26, 46 
(—..)1443; (a ~) 8.77 
whilst 14.12, 18-19, 25, 26, 39-40 
concessive 8.145; 15.39—40 
contrastive 15.43 
temporal 15.25, 26 
whimper (verb) 16.31n 
whisper (verb) 16.31n 
whisper II.2 
whither 8.3n; 14.12n; 15.31n 
who (interrogative pronoun) 5.104109; 
6.2, 12, 36-38; 7.64; 8.25, 80; 
10.6n, 7n, 34n; 11.14—19, 34; 
15.5n; 16.15; 18.59n 
(relative pronoun) 5.104—109; 6.2, 8, 
32-35; 10.36n, 49, 50; 14.20; 
15.8-9; 17.1123, 18.28 
as pro-form 7.53n 
in cleft sentence 18.28 -30 
(~... for) 9.45 
see also: whom 
whodunit 17.112 
whoever 6,35n; 11.14n; 14.20; 15.5n, 8n, 
42; 17.12 
whole 5.7, 17; 6.50; 7.35n; 9.42 
whole-part relation 17.106 
wholly 7.47; 1.41 
whom (interrogative pronoun) 6.2, 
36-38 ; 8.25, 80; 11.14-19; 15.5n; 
16.15 : 
(relative pronoun) 6.2, 8, 32-35; 
10.36n, 49; 14.20; 15.8-9; 
17.11-23;,18.28 : 


whom [cont] 
as pro-form 7.53n 
vs, who 1.17; 6.5n, 35; 17.14 
(of ^) 6.34n; (to ~) 6.35; 10.7n 
whomever 14.20; 15.5n, 8n 
whomsoever 14.20 
whose (interrogative determiner) 5.14; 
6.36 
(interrogative pronoun) 6.2, 36-38; 
11.14-19 
(relative determiner) 5.14 
(relative pronoun) 6.2, 33-34, 38; 
10.49; 14.20; 17.11—23; 18.28-30 
whosoever 14.20 
why (conjunct) 11.15n 
(conjunction) 7.53; 14.20; 15.5, 46n 
(initiator) 7.54; 11.15n, 41 
(interrogative) 7.53, 64; 8.9, 25, 86; 
9.43, 44, 45; 10.10; 11.14-19, 40; 
12.63; 16.15; 18.59n 
(relative) 7.53; 15.8; 17.18 
in pseudo-cleft sentence 18.30 
(~ don't Ijwe) 11.17; (~ don't you) 
11.17, 25n, 30n; (~ do you) 11.16; 
(^ ever) 11.14n; (~ ncha) 3.36n; 
(^ not) 11.15n, 17; 12.63; (~ then) 
8.135 
wicked 7.19, 81n 
wide (adjective) 7.8, 66, 82, 88 
(adverb) 7.8, 56n 
(—1)7.8 
wide > pitch 
wide orientation subjunct 8.88, 89-91 
widow(er) 5.105 
wife/ wives 5.83 
wilfully 8.93 
will (auxiliary) 3.4n, 21, 39, 40, 47; 4.3, 
8n, 37, 42, 43n, 45n, 46, 47, 49, 50, 
51, 57, 58, 60, 61, 63, 64, 65; 6.61; 
10.67, 68; 11.10, 28n; 12.47; 13.25; 
14.22, 26-27; 15.55n, 68n; 18.56; 
II.9 
(noun) 17.36 
timeless 4.57 
(~ do) 8.100; 19.48; (~ have) 14.26; 
(if you ~) 8.126; (~ not) 3.39 
see also: do, won't, would 
willing 12.65; 16.71, 79; (be ~ to) 3.40, 
47,66; 7.39; 16.79; (~ ly) 8.93; 
(~ ness) 4.57, 61; 8.94; 17.36 
wilt 3.4n 
win (verb) 3.18; 16.19, 26; (~ over) 
16.26n 
wind (verb) 3.18; (~ up) 16.21,22 
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wipe N clean 16.45 
wise 16.76; (~ ly) 8.127-129, 133n 
-wise 7.46; 8.89; 1.16n, 17, 41 
wish (verb) 3.62; 4.29, 64n; 10.51n; 
12.65; 14.36n; 15.8, 9, 54; 16.33, 38, 
4], 44, 46, 48, 56, 57 
{~ for) 16.15, 28; (Z ~ (that)) 14.23n 
wit (to ~) 17.73 
with (conjunction) 8.86, 132; 9.55; 14.9, 
15, 17; 15.34, 41, 46, 60n; 18.54 
(particle) 16.2 
(preposition) 2.23; 3.75, 76; 8.40, 80; 
9.4, 7, 10, 20, 29, 43, 48, 49 —50, 51, 
52-53, 55, 61; 11.42; 13.103; 16.15, 
60, 69; 17.37 
(along ~) 9.4 
withdraw 3.16 
withhold 3.18 
within (adverb) 7.70; 8.41 
(preposition) 9.7, 15n, 55n 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
without (adverb) 7.70 
(conjunction) 8.132; 9.55; 14.12n, 15, 
17; 15.34, 41, 60n; 18.54 
(preposition) 9.7, 49, 52, 53, 55; 
13.81n; 16.6 
(prepositional adverb) 9.66 
withstand 3.18 
wits 5.77 
woke(n) 3.16 
wolf] wolves 5.83 
woman 5.54n, 60n, 102; 19.65 
woman]women 5.84 
woman- 5.102; I.33n 
wo/man 5.105 
won 3.18 
wonder (verb) 4.29; 16.33, 35; (I ~) 15.54n 
won't 3.23, 39; 11.8n, 10; 12.47; 14.22 
see also: will 
wont 16.79 
woodcock 5.87 
wooden 7.43 
word, a 10.62 
words, in other (appositional/contrastive/ 
inferential conjunct) 8.137, 139, 
141,144; 17.75-81, 86 
word 1.13; 2.3, 7, 35, 48n; 12.31; 18.15; 
19.26; 111.1, 3, 5 
complex vs. phrase I.18 
complex vs. simple 8.10n; 1.3, 4, 14 
grammatical 2.35, 39; I.12n 
grammatical form of 2.38n 
integrity of I.12n 
length 13.86 
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word [cont] 
order 1.28; 2.14; 19.7 
senses of 2.38n; 1.11 -12, 46 


shortening— clipping 
space» space (orthographic) 
splitting 1.16 
structure — morphology 
see also: compound, coordinate, 
derogatory, indicator, initial, key, loan, 
phonological, phrase, polysyllabic 
forms, relater, stress, wh-, word class, 
word-formation 
word class 2.12n, 29, 34-45, 55; 7.3, 4, 
5-15, 26n; 7.46; 9.2-5, 8; 10.51; 
12.26n; 16.2; 1.3, 31, 57 
conversion 43-56 
gradience 2.60 
meaning 2.43 
secondary 2.38n, 41; 1.53-55 
taxonomy 2.41 
word-formation 1.13; 2.1n, 12n, 38n; 
3.76n, 77n; 10.4; 12.31, 51n; 16.12; 
17.51, 54; 19.22; I passim; IL.4, 7 
dead process 1.5 
hybrid I.14n, 31 
phonology and 1.19 
see also: American English, British 
English, informal, motivation, rules 
wore 3.16 
work (verb) 4.28; 9.37, 46n; 16.19 
(~ away) 16.12; (~ N loose) 16.17; 
(^ out) 16.12; (~ s) 5.91 
workaholic Y.14 
worn 3.16 
worried 16.78; (^ about) 16.69 
worry (oneself) 6.25; (not to ~) 11.41n 
worse (adjective) 7.75, 77, 82n 
(adverb) 7.83 
(conjunct) 8.137, 143 
(even ~) 8.147 
worship (verb) 3.8 
worst (adjective) 7.75 
(adverb) 7.83 
(at ~)9.1n 
worth 9.6; 15.12n; 16.83 
worthwhile 16.83 
worthy 16.79; (^ of) 16.69 
-worthy 1.38n 
wotcher 12.50n 
would 3.4n, 21, 39, 40; 4.48, 50, 51, 57, 
* 59—64; 10.68; 11.5n, 13; 14.16n, 
23; 15.48, 55n; 18.56; II.9 
(~ a) 14.23n; (~ have) 11.53n; 14.23, 
26; (^ not) 3.39; (~ n't) 3.39; 


would [cont] 
10.68; 14.36n; (~ st) 3.4n; (~ that) 
14.23n 

see also : will 

wound (past tense, wind) 3.18 

wove 3.16 

wow 11.55 

wreaths 5.83 

wretched 7.19 

wring 3.18 

write 3.16; 4.26n, 27; 16.19, 26, 31, 59; 
(^ about[on) 9.59 

writings 5.77 

written 3.16 

written language — graphology, spoken 
vs, written language 

wrong 7.81; 16.76; (~ ly) 8.127 

wrote 3.16 

wrung 3.18 


X 


X — pro-forms 

x (letter) 111.30n 

-x plurals 5.99 

-x verb base ending 3.8n, 9 
xerox (verb) 3.4 


Y 


-y (adjective base ending) 7.47, 80, 81 
(suffix) 6.64; 7.1; 17.102; 1.15, 38, 70, 
74n, 77 
(verb base ending) 3.5, 7, /0; 5.81 
y'al('s) 6.12n 
ye 6.12n 
-ye verb base ending 3.9 
yeah 7.54 
year (a ~) 15.29; (for ~ s) 9.36; (in ~ s) 
9.36n; (^ ły) 7.9; 8.64 


f -year-old (adjective/noun) 7.13; 17.108 


year (graphic) 111.27 
see also: numeral 
yearn ( for) 16.38, 41 
yell (verb) 16.31n 
yen 5.90 
yep 7.54 
yes 7.54; 8.100, 130n; 10.66; 11.4-13; 
13.102n 
in negative reply 1.34 
yes-no question 2.48, 50, 53; 3.21, 24n; 


yes-no question [cont] 
8.9; 10.6, 17, 61, 66; 11.1, 4, 5-13, 
18n, 20-23, 34-35, 53; 12.46, 47, 
49-50; 13.47n; 14.33; 15.5, 6; 
16.37n; 18.10, 16, 20n; 19.63n 
yesterday 6.43, 67; 7.70; 8.55, 75; 9.40; 
10.15n 
yet (adjunct) 2.54n; 3.46n; 4.22; 9.28, 
39; 10.60; 19.36 
(conjunct) 7.52; 8.23, 137, 143, 144, 
145, 146; 13.3, 5, 11, 12, 18-19, 32, 
103; 15.32; I11.6, 12 
(subjunct) 8.97 
(and ~) 111.7; (as ^) 8.97n; 19.36; 
(not ~) 9.28; 10.58n 
yippee 11.55n 
yoke 5.90 
you 1.11;6.2-6,8- 11, 12n, 14, 18, 24; 
7.25n; 8.47, 91n; 10.44n; 11.10, 13, 
25-28; 12.46n, 49, 50n; 15.54, 55n 
contrastive 11.25n, 28 
generic 6.21, 56; 8.143; 10.50; 19.51 
impersonal 4.9n 
vocative use 10.52n, 53; 11.53; 
17.12n, 88; 19.51 


Index 1779 


you [cont] 
(~ -all) 1.11; 6.12n, 14n; 10.53 
see also: between, know, see 
young 7.80, 82, 88 
your 5.14, 55n: 6.2-6, 8- 11, 12n, 14, 29 
inclusive 13.73 
in titles 10.53 
(—5)6.2 6,8 Il, 12n, 14, 29 
yours faithfully, etc 8.91n 
yourself, yourselves 6.6, 11, 12n, 14, 
23-28; 11.25 
youse 6.12n 
youth 5.108n; (~ s) 5.83 


r4 


-z verb base ending 3.9 

zero 6.64n 

zero — article, categorial, 
complementation, determiner, 
genitive, plural, relative clause, 
some, suffix, that 

zeugma 9.50n; 13.87 

zip 6.64n 

zone — premodification 
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2 He gave it to Gary. 

3 He gave them to Sarah. 
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6 He gave it to a neighbour. 


96.2 

2 | gave Joanna a plant. 
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97.1 
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Key to Exercises 
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Example answers: 

3 | went to the cinema, but the 
film wasnt very good. 
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some friends of mine. 

5 There was a film on television, 
so | watched it. 

6 | got up in the middle of the 
night because | couldn't 
sleep. 
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there was no answer. 
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Zealand 
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7 they didnt believe me 
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2 |finish 
3 it's 
4 IIl be ... she leaves 
5 stops 
6 We'll come... we're 
7 Ill bring 
8 I'm 
9 it gets 
10 I'll tell ... I'm 
98.4 
Example answers: 
2 you finish your work 
3 I'm going to buy a motorbike 
4 you get ready 
5 | won't have much free time 
6 | come back 
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Introduction 


You want to send a letter to your aunt. She is very strict about proper 
grammar and spelling. This is what you write: 


Dear Aunt Louise, 
Lwanted-Ioweulddike-I-want-te-thank 
Thank you for yetre-yeur* 

Thank you for the presant-pressent gift. 


By now, the notepaper is a mess, and so are you. If this sounds like your life, 
you are not alone. Many people struggle when they must write or speak 
formally. Fortunately, help is on the way. In fact, it is already here, in the 
book you are reading. 


English grammar is not a mystery. It is a set of traditions and patterns of 
language handed down through the years. Anyone can learn the rules of 
Standard English. Basic English Grammar For Dummies explains what you 
need to know. With practice and the information in this book, you can express 
yourself confidently and correctly. Even Aunt Louise will be pleased! 


About This Book 


As I wrote this book, I followed For Dummies traditions. I also made some 
patterns myself. Every time I introduce a grammar term, I italicize and 
explain it. If I write noun, for example, I tell you a noun is the name of a 
person, place, thing, or idea. Do not be afraid! In Basic English Grammar For 
Dummies, I use very few grammar terms. As often as possible, I explain what 
you need to know in normal, nonteacher language. I also underline some 
words or phrases that you should pay close attention to. 


To help you pick up important points quickly, I frequently place information 
in lists. Every item in a list begins with a little check mark. The key idea 
appears in boldface (extra-dark type). Examples illustrate every rule. Keep an 
eye out for these examples, centered alone on a line. If I mention an idea but 
do not explain it immediately, I direct you to a chapter that contains more 


information. 


Although this book focuses on grammar, I could not resist throwing in some 
vocabulary builders. A strong vocabulary makes your writing more 
interesting. Look for gray boxes, called sidebars, if you want to learn new 
words. If your vocabulary is already in good shape, ignore the gray boxes and 
go right to the text. 


Foolish Assumptions 


I do not know who you are, but I have already spent some time with you — 
the reader I imagine. When I write, I keep you, the reader, in my mind. I 
imagine you holding a yellow For Dummies book or an e-reader. This is how 
I see you: 


L^ You know the language, but you are open to learning more. 


L^ You want a firmer grasp of the rules of Standard English, the formal 
language of educated people. 


»^ You are busy. You do not want to waste time memorizing facts you will 
never need. 


i You enjoy a little humor. 


That is everything I assume about you. Have I described you accurately? I 
hope so. 


Icons Used in This Book 


Flip through Basic English Grammar For Dummies. Many little drawings 
appear in the margin. Those pictures are called icons. Icons alert you in these 
Ways: 


ae 


This icon signals a shortcut or an extra bit of information. A tip is a 
whisper in your ear, helping you master a grammar rule. 


QhiNGy 


This icon tells you where errors often pop up, so you can avoid 
mistakes. 


hove 


S 


For every topic, you find a few questions labeled with this icon. Take 
the quizzes to check whether you have mastered the material. Answers 
follow every quick quiz. (No peeking allowed.) 

ABER 


R 
a 


Key ideas appear with this icon. 


Beyond the Book 


Like me, you probably spend a lot of time on the Internet. I have placed extra 
material there, to add to what you find on the screen of your e-reader or 
between the paper covers of Basic English Grammar For Dummies. Here is 
what you get, all for free: 


» Cheat Sheet: Yes, I know you are honest. You do not cheat on tests or at 
work. You could use a little help sometimes, though. The Cheat Sheet lists 
essential information from this book. Print it out and tape it to your desk 
or put it in your pocket. Glance at the Cheat Sheet at 
www.dummies.com/cheatsheet/basicenglishgrammar when you want to 
refresh your memory about key grammar rules. 


» An extra Part of Tens: All For Dummies books, including this one, end 
with the Part of Tens. Two chapters in this book explain ten ways to 
improve your writing skills and ten mistakes that wreck your sentences, 
respectively. You can read an extra Part of Tens online at 
www.dummies.com/extras/basicenglishgrammar. That one lists ten 
ways to polish your writing. With this online Part of Tens, you move 
beyond grammar and into style. You see how to create sophisticated 
sentences. Like designer clothing, well-made sentences attract positive 
attention. 


i Articles: I love language, and I have more to say about every topic in this 


book. Plus, the rules of Standard English are not carved in stone. They are 
changing right now, adapting to new means of communication such as 
smartphones, tablets, and the like. Fortunately, the Internet gives me space 
for in-depth discussions of old grammar rules and reports of new 
developments. Look for articles that tell you a little bit more about parts 
of speech, parts of a sentence, new media, and other topics. For example, 
do you know how to combine words and images for a presentation? 
Would you like to learn whether to capitalize school years, seasons, and 
historical eras? Check www. dummies .com/extras/basicenglishgrammar 
to find articles on these topics, and more. 


Where to Go From Here 


You do not have to read Basic English Grammar For Dummies in order. Nor 
do you have to read the entire book. You can, of course. If you do, you will be 
my favorite reader. 


I realize, however, that you are busy. You probably want to select just what 
you need. To get started, take a close look at the Table of Contents. Mark off 
topics that interest or puzzle you. You should also take a look at the table at 
the end of Chapter 2, which presents common grammar issues and tells you 
which chapters explain them. Read the chapters you have selected. 


Another way to personalize your approach to grammar starts with the quizzes 
in each chapter. Try some. If you get every question right, feel free to skip 
that section. (Also, take a moment to pat yourself on the back for a job well 
done.) If the quiz stumps you, spend some time in that section of the book. 
Read the explanations, and glance at related material in other chapters. 


If you are facing a specific task — a school report or a work presentation, 
perhaps — turn to Part V. There you find information about common writing 
formats. Check out the online material, too. 


No matter which path you choose to follow through Basic English Grammar 
For Dummies, you will arrive at the same place. You will be a stronger, more 
confident writer and speaker. 


Part I 
Getting Started with Basic 
English Grammar 


getting started 
with 


Basic English 
Grammar 


EA. For Dummies can help you get started with lots of subjects. Visit 
www. dummie m to learn more and do more with For Dummies. 


In this part ... 
»* |dentify the elements of proper English. 


»^ Explore the format of everyday writing tasks. 
»^ Become familiar with common errors. 
»^ Learn when breaking the rules of Standard English is acceptable. 


i See how to take advantage of computer programs that check your 
spelling and grammar. 


Chapter 1 
Getting a Grip on Grammar 


In This Chapter 
Surveying the basic elements of grammar 
Watching out for punctuation and spelling 


Coping with everyday writing tasks 


Lots of people groan when they hear the word grammar. They think that 
grammar is just a long list of picky rules. Who cares if you say had gone or 
went? Why worry about the choice between I and me? These issues can seem 
silly. Wouldn't it be better to spend time searching for a cancer cure? 


Yes, grammar is often picky. Certainly, the world needs more than grammar 
— much more! Yet proper language does matter. Rightly or wrongly, many 
people judge your intelligence and ability based on the way you speak and 
write. Better jobs and higher grades often go to those who follow the rules. In 
this chapter, you survey key elements of Standard English — grammar, 
spelling, and much more. 


Getting to Know the Elements of 
Proper English 


When you bake a cake, you need all the right ingredients. If you forget one, 
the cake is tasteless. English has a number of ingredients, too. You cannot 
ignore any if you wish to express yourself correctly. Here are the ingredients 
of proper English: 


»^ Parts of speech: Words are like people. Both base a portion of their 
identity on the work they do. Words that name people or things, for 
example, are nouns. English teachers call the identity of a word the part 
of speech. Understanding how to select the appropriate part of speech is 
an important aspect of grammar. 


Key to Exercises 
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UNIT 99 


99.1 

2 If you pass the exam, you'll 
get a certificate. 

3 If you fail the exam, you can 
do it again. 

4 |f you dont want this 
magazine, I'll throw it away. 

5 |f you want those pictures, 
you can have them. 

6 If you're busy now, we can 
talk later. 

7 Ifyou're hungry, we can have 
lunch now. 

8 If you need money, | can lend 
you some. 


99.2 

2 lgive 

3 is 

4 I'll call 

5 IIl be... get 

6 Will you go ... they invite 


99.3 

Example answers: 

3 ... you're busy. 

4 ... you'll feel better in the 
morning. 
.. you're not watching it. 
.. she doesn’t study. 
.. l'Il go and see Chris. 
.. the weather is good. 

.. it rains today. 


p ca d Oo ONAN 
ED 
(a) 
3 


UNIT 100 


100.1 

wanted 

had 
were/was 
didnt enjoy 
could 

tried 

9 didn't have 
100.2 

3 I'd go/| would go 
4 she knew 

5 we had 


CON ON Un HR WwW 


6 you won 
7 | wouldn't stay 
8 we lived 
9 It would be 
10 the salary was/were 
11 | wouldnt know 
12 would you change 


100.3 

2 Id watch it / | would watch it 

3 we had some pictures on the 
wall 

4 theair would be cleaner 

5 every day was/were the same 

6 [d be bored / | would be 
bored 

7 we hada bigger house / we 
bought a bigger house 

8 we would/could buy a bigger 
house or 
we would/could have a 
bigger house 


100.4 

Example answers: 

2 I'd go to Antarctica 

3 | didn’t have any friends 

4 |d buy a house if | had 
enough money. 

5 I'd try and help 

6 there were no guns 


UNIT 101 


101.1 

2 A butcher is a person who 
sells meat. 

3 A musician is a person who 
plays a musical instrument. 

4 A patient is a person who is ill 
in hospital. 

5 A dentist is a person who 
takes care of your teeth. 

6 Afoolisa person who does 
stupid things. 

7 A genius is a person who is 
very intelligent. 

8 Aliarisa person who doesnt 
tell the truth. 


101.2 

2 The woman who opened the 
door was wearing a yellow 
dress. 

3 Most of the students who 
took the exam passed (it). 

4 The policeman who stopped 
our car wasnt very friendly. 


en 
© 
= 
Q2 
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which 
that is also correct in all these 
sentences. 


101.4 

3 ..amachine that/which 
makes coffee. 

4 OK (which is also correct) 

5 ... people who/that never 
stop talking. 

6 OK (who is also correct) 

7 OK (that is also correct) 

8 .. the sentences that/which 
are wrong. 

9 ..acarthat/which cost 
£40,000. 


UNIT 102 


102.1 

2 I've lost the pen you gave me. 

3 | like the jacket Sue is wearing. 

4 Where are the flowers | gave 
you? 

5 |didn' believe the story he 
told us. 

6 How much were the oranges 
you bought? 


102.2 

2 The meal you cooked was 
excellent. 

3 The shoes l'm wearing aren't 
very comfortable. 

4 The people we invited to 
dinner didn't come. 


102.3 

2 Whoare the people you were 
talking to? 

3 Did you find the keys you 
were looking for? 

4 Where is the party you're 
going to? 

5 What's the name of the film 
you were talking about? 

6 What's that music you're 
listening to? 

7 Did you get the job you 
applied for? 


»^ Parts of a sentence: Words seldom like to be alone. (This is another 
quality that words and people have in common.) When words join 
together, they form sentences. Complete sentences are essential in formal 
writing. 

»^ Mechanics: Surprised? Usually, mechanics repair cars and other 
machines. In language, the term mechanics refers to the little things that 
help readers understand what you mean. Spelling and capitalization are 
included in mechanics. So is punctuation, the placement of periods, 
commas, question marks, and other symbols. Without proper mechanics, 
your writing suffers. 


^ Word order: In English, location partly determines meaning. The dog bit 
John is different from John bit the dog. In the first version, the dog is in 
trouble. In the second, John has a problem. You should know the rules 
that govern the placement of words. 


^ Word choice: Some words sound alike (eye and I, for example). Others 
are nearly twins (for instance, affect and effect). Selecting the wrong word 
can wreck your writing. 


^ Word forms: Today I walk. Yesterday I walked. The form of the word 
walk changes to reveal the time period of the action. Knowing the correct 
form is essential. 


These are the main ingredients that cook up proper English. 


Did you go to grammar school? 


In the Middle Ages, the word grammar meant education. The term applied to all sorts of 
learning, not just to rules of the language. This old definition lasted a long time. When I was a 
child, quite a few centuries after the Middle Ages ended, | attended grammar school. | did 


study English grammar during grades one through eight. | also had lessons in math, history, 
science, and many other subjects. Now, children enroll in elementary or primary school, not 
grammar school. Even so, the link between proper English usage and education remains 
strong. 


Building Language, Block by Block: 
Parts of Speech 


According to one survey, the English language includes more than one 
million words. All those words can be sorted into one of eight boxes: the 
parts of speech. Take a look at the Big Eight: 


Nouns 

Pronouns 

L^ Verbs 

i Adjectives 

L^ Adverbs 

i Prepositions 

» Conjunctions 

 Interjections 

Not every box has the same number of words in it. The interjection container 


is light. The noun and verb containers are huge. The other boxes fall 
somewhere in between. 


Just to give you an idea how these parts of speech look within a sentence, 
here are some examples. The parts of speech are underlined and labeled: 


Nora likes algebra. (Nora and algebra are nouns.) 
I told you the story already. (I and you are pronouns.) 
The baby shook the rattle. (Shook is a verb.) 


Great speeches require intense practice. (Great and intense are 
adjectives.) 


Glen wrote his name carefully and correctly. (Carefully and correctly are 
adverbs.) 


A play by that author received great reviews from the critics. (By and from 
are prepositions.) 


Nora and Fred like opera, but Sal prefers jazz. (And and but are 
conjunctions.) 


Wow, those tickets are cheap! (Wow is an interjection.) 


You may ask, *Why should anyone bother labeling parts of speech?" Good 


question! Most of the time, you think about the meaning of a word, not its 
part of speech. Most of the time, your writing is correct. However, some 
important grammar rules depend upon knowing the difference between one 
part of speech and another. For example, an adjective is a word that describes 
people, places, or things. An adverb is also a description, but it cannot do an 
adjective's job. 


Take a look at these examples. Pay close attention to the underlined words: 


WRONG: Today the weather is beautifully. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Beautifully is not the proper part of speech for this 
spot in the sentence. Beautifully is an adverb. You need an adjective here. 


RIGHT: Today the weather is beautiful. 
WHY IT IS RIGHT: The adjective beautiful works well here. 


WRONG: Bill and Tina agenda the next meeting. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Agenda is a noun. You need an action word (a 
verb). 


RIGHT: Bill and Tina wrote the agenda for the next meeting. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The verb wrote provides the action. Agenda correctly 
appears as a noun. 


WRONG: The puppy lifted it's paw. 

WHY IT IS WRONG: You need a pronoun in this spot. It's means “it is.” 
RIGHT: The puppy lifted its paw. 

WHY IT IS RIGHT: Its is a pronoun. 


WRONG: The rumor spread threw the class. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Threw is a verb. You should not have an action 
word here. 


RIGHT: The rumor spread through the class. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The verb is gone. In its place you have a preposition, 
a word that relates ideas. In this sentence, it relates spread and class, 


showing where the rumor spread. 


In Part II, you find in-depth information on every part of speech. Well, every 
part of speech except for interjections. An interjection is a word that briefly 
comments on the rest of the sentence. Ouch, wow, and oh are interjections. I 
do not provide in-depth commentary on interjections. They have no depth! 
They simply add a little interest to your conversation. 


AN 


Every dictionary tells you the part of speech of the word, usually 
right in front of the definition. Some words may have several labels, 
because they change their identity in different sentences. For more 
information on how to understand every part of a dictionary definition, 


see Chapter 21. 


Making Sentences 


A judge sentences criminals to prison. There, criminals must follow many 
rules. You may feel that English sentences are prisons, too. So many rules 
apply to them! I am just kidding. English sentences are definitely not prisons. 
They are structures to hold your thoughts. They help your reader pick apart 
one idea from another. Take a peek at this paragraph: 


going to the beach bad idea no pets allowed want take the dog he does 
not bite you know kind and friendly he is to the park instead 


Oh, my! In that paragraph, all the ideas are jumbled together. It resembles a 
closet with no hangers. The clothes are impossible to find. 


Take another look at the same paragraph, this time with proper sentences: 


Going to the beach is a bad idea. No pets are allowed. I want to take the 
dog. He does not bite. You know how kind and friendly he is. We 
should go to the park instead. 


This one is easier to understand, isn't it? The extra words, capital letters, and 
punctuation are like hangers. They organize your thoughts into complete 
sentences. In doing so, they sort out ideas the way hangers sort out clothing. 


Complete and proper sentences are not always necessary. When you 
speak with your friends, for instance, you may use half-sentences. 


Read this conversation. Imagine that Joe and Barbara are speaking to or 
texting each other: 


Joe: Want to go to the beach? 
Barbara: Not without my dog. 
Joe: Okay, the park instead. 


These comments work well because Joe and Barbara are not in a formal 
situation. To find out when formal English is necessary and when 
conversational English will do, turn to Chapter 2. For more about grammar 
and texting, see Chapter 18. 


When you do want to create grammatically correct sentences, you must pay 
attention to several issues. The sections that follow briefly show you these 
issues. 


Action or being words 
Every sentence has at least one word that expresses action or being. That 
word is a verb. In these sentences, the verbs are underlined: 


Candice loves her engagement ring. (loves = action word) 


Duke ate every dog biscuit in the box. (ate = action word) 
She will be pleased with your work. (will be = being words) 


Were the lights on? (Were = being word) 


Selecting the right verb form is important. Glance at these examples. Notice 
the underlined verbs: 


WRONG: You was wrong. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The verb form was does not pair properly with 
you. 


RIGHT: You were wrong. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Were is the verb form that matches you. (To learn 
more about this topic, see Chapter 9.) 


WRONG: The mayor speaked to voters yesterday. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: Speaked is not correct in Standard English. 
RIGHT: The mayor spoke to voters yesterday. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Spoke is the irregular verb form you need in this 
sentence. (For more information about irregular verb forms, see Chapter 
10.) 


WRONG: John studying for his exam. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: The verb form studying is not complete. 
RIGHT: John is studying for his exam. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Now the verb is complete. (See Chapter 9 for more 
about these verb forms.) 


As you see, you can make many mistakes with action and being words. Verbs 
are complicated! Do not panic. The chapters I mention in the preceding 
examples explain the rules you must follow. 


Subjects 

In a sentence, someone or something does the action or exists in the state of 
being. That word is the subject. Notice the underlined subjects in these 
example sentences: 


Cindy arrived at ten o'clock. (Cindy = subject) 

We had sandwiches for lunch. (We = subject) 

The sandwiches were delicious. (sandwiches = subject) 

Do you like peanut butter? (you = subject) 

It is smooth and sticky. (It = subject) 

Jelly and jam go well with peanut butter. (Jelly and jam = subjects) 


Most times, you know who or what you want to write about. The subject, in 


other words, is usually easy to select. When the subject is a pronoun, errors 
often occur. Examine these examples. The underlined words are important: 


WRONG: Him and John failed the Latin test. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: Him cannot be a subject. 
RIGHT: He and John failed the Latin test. 
WHY IT IS RIGHT: He is a proper subject. 


WRONG: Are youse ready? 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Youse is not the plural of you. Youse is not a 
Standard English form. 


RIGHT: Are you ready? 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: You is Standard English. You is both singular (one) 
and plural (more than one). 


WRONG: Us friends should stick together. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: Us is not a proper subject. 
RIGHT: We friends should stick together. 

WHY IT IS RIGHT: We is a proper subject. 


Chapter 4 explains which pronouns work as subjects. 


Pairing subjects with verbs can also cause trouble. Check these examples. Pay 
attention to the underlined words: 


WRONG: Mr. Smith and Ms. Jones has been promoted. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Has been promoted pairs up with one person. In 
this sentence, you have two people, Mr. Smith and Ms. Jones. 


RIGHT: Mr. Smith and Ms. Jones have been promoted. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The verb have been promoted matches well with Mr. 
Smith and Ms. Jones. Both are plural (more than one). 


WRONG: The list of grammar rules are too long. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The subject of the sentence is list, a singular word. 
It cannot pair with are, a plural verb form. Did you focus on rules? Rules 
is not the subject of this sentence. It is part of a description, of grammar 
rules. 


RIGHT: The list of grammar rules is too long. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The singular verb form, is, pairs correctly with the 
singular subject, list. 


To find out more about matching singular subjects to singular verb forms and 
plural subjects to plural verb forms, check out Chapter 11. 


Complements and descriptions 

Your thoughts are rich and varied. You want to say more than *Mary is" or "I 
run." Some elements, called complements, complete ideas. Take a peek at 
these example sentences. The complements are underlined: 


Mary is happy. 
Deborah mailed the letter. 


Cathy and Drew are always nervous in the dentist's office. 


Give Jean her pizza. 


Did you tell Barbara the secret? 


Usually, complements fall into place correctly. Pronouns can cause problems 
when they act as complements. (Have you noticed that pronouns are 
troublemakers?) For more information on complements, check out Chapter 
12. To sort out pronouns, see Chapter 4. 


Your writing would be very boring without descriptions. Notice the 
underlined descriptions in these examples: 


Every morning I run through the park. 
Pink paint covered the bumpy wall. 


Silk thread is more expensive than cotton thread. 


Wind in that area blows the fallen leaves away. 


The book of speeches helped me prepare for graduation. 
Singing, the choir entered the church. 


As you see, descriptions come in many shapes and sizes. Chapter 6 explains 
what type of description is best for every situation. 


Small but Important: Punctuating, 
Capitalizing, and Spelling 


Punctuation marks, capital letters, and spelling may seem unimportant. Do 
not overlook these little things, though. They add more to your writing than 
you may expect. Take punctuation, for example. Some years ago, senators in 
a state government debated the placement of a comma for several hours. With 
the comma, the law had one meaning. Without it, the law was completely 
different! This section gives you an overview of punctuation, capitalization, 
and spelling. 


Punctuation 
I once saw a television show in which something similar to this conversation 
took place: 


Angel (waving a thick stack of paper): I am writing a book. 


Angel's friend (looking at the first page): What is this? I cannot read it. 
There is no punctuation. 


Angel: Oh, I will worry about that stuff later. 


Angel's friend: I do not think so! You need punctuation now! 


Angel's friend is right. You cannot read without punctuation, the little marks 
that show the reader where to pause, when someone is speaking, and so on. 
These are the basic punctuation marks that you should know: 


»^ Apostrophe: This is a little curved hook above the line. An apostrophe, 
along with the letter s, shows possession: 


e Ellen's car (Ellen owns the car.) 


e the boys' locker room (The locker room belongs to the boys.) 


e my cousin's shoes (My cousin owns the shoes.) 
e the Vice President's staff (The staff belongs to the Vice President.) 
e states’ rights (The rights belong to the states.) 
Apostrophes also shorten words: 
e Annie doesn't ice skate. (Here, doesnt is short for does not) 
e I’m excited that vacation is finally here. (I’m is short for I am.) 


e Olivia couldn't go on the roller coaster. (In this sentence, couldn't 
is short for could not.) 


e [sn't that lemonade too cold? (Isn't is short for is not.) 
To learn more about apostrophes, turn to Chapter 14. 


L^ Period, question mark, exclamation point: These three punctuation 
marks signal the end of a sentence. A period is a little dot. It follows a 
sentence that makes a statement. A question mark is made from a curve 
and a dot. It follows a sentence that asks a question. An exclamation point 
is a vertical line and a dot. It shows emphasis — the punctuation mark 
that shouts. Look at these punctuation marks in action: 


e Mary's socks are blue. (The period ends the statement.) 
e Are Tim's shoes blue also? (The question mark ends the question.) 


e No, they are not! (The exclamation point adds emphasis.) 


To learn more about these three important punctuation marks, see Chapter 
13. 


^^ Comma: This little curved hook starts on the line and reaches below. A 
comma tells the reader to pause. Notice the commas in these sentences: 


e Katie, my friend, is visiting from Chicago. 
e Katie arrived yesterday, but she has to leave tomorrow. 
e Chicago, which is in the state of Illinois, is a large city. 


e Tim, have you ever visited Chicago? 


If you read these sentences aloud, you can hear the short silences that 
appear at each comma. If commas trouble you, check out Chapter 15. 


»^ Quotation marks: Quotation marks are pairs of curved marks that appear 
above the line. Their most common job is to mark off the exact words that 


102.4 

2 Whats the name of the 
restaurant where you had 
dinner? 

3 How big is the village where 
you live? 

4 Where exactly is the factory 
where you work? 


UNIT 103 

103.1 

3 at 11 at 
4 on 12 in 
5 in 13 on 
6 in 14 on 
7 on 15 at 
8 on 16 at 
9 at 17 at* 
10 on 18 in 


* American speakers say 'on the 
weekend! 


103.2 

2 on mirate 
3 at 12 on 
4 in 13 in 
5 in 14 at 
6 in 15 iN 
7 on 16 on 
8 on 17 in 
9 in 18 at 
10 at 19 at 


* American speakers say 'on the 
weekend!’ 


103.3 

2 on Friday 

3 on Monday 

4 at4oclock on Thursday 

(afternoon) / on Thursday 

(afternoon) at 4 o'clock 

on Saturday evening 

6 at 2.30 on Tuesday 
(afternoon) / on Tuesday 
(afternoon) at 2.30 


103.4 

2 l'il call you in three days. 

3 My exam is in two weeks. 

4 Tom will be here in half an 
hour. / ... in 30 minutes. 


103.5 

in 

- (already complete) 
- (already complete) 
in 
at 


- (already complete) 


Un 


x 
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9 - (already complete) 
10 on 
11 in 
12 at 
* American speakers say 'on the 
weekend!’ 


UNIT 104 


104.1 
2 Alex lived in Canada until 
2009. 
3 Alex has lived in England 
since 2009. 
4 Karen lived in France until 
2011. 
5 Karen has lived in Switzerland 
since 2011. 
6 Clare worked in a restaurant 
from 2010 to 2012. 
7 Clare has worked in a hotel 
since 2012. 
8 Adam wasa teacher from 
2002 to 2008. 
9 Adam has been a journalist 
since 2008. 
11 Alex has lived in England for 
... years. 
12 Karen has lived in Switzerland 
for ... years. 
13 Clare worked in a restaurant 
for two years. 
14 Clare has worked in a hotel 
for ... years. 
15 Adam was a teacher for six 
years. 
16 Adam has been a journalist 
for ... years. 


104.2 

2 until 9 since 
3 for 10 until 
4 since 11 for 
5 Until 12 until 
6 for 13 Since 
7 for 14 for 
8 until 

UNIT 105 

105.1 

2 after lunch 

3 before the end 

4 during the course 

5 before they went to Australia 
6 during the night 

7 while you're waiting 

8 after the concert 


Key to Exercises 


105.2 
while 
for 
while 
during 
while 
for 
during 
while 


105.3 

2 eating 

3 answering 

4 having/taking 

5 finishing/doing 

6 going/travelling 

105.4 

2 John worked in a bookshop 
for two years after leaving 
school. 

3 Before going to sleep, | read 
for a few minutes. 

4 After walking for three hours, 
we were very tired. 

5 Let's have a cup of coffee 
before going out. 
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UNIT 106 


106.1 

2 In the box. 

3 On the box. 

4 Onthe wall. 

5 Atthe bus stop. 
6 In the field. 

7 Onthe balcony. 
8 In the pool. 

9 Atthe window. 
10 On the ceiling. 
11 On the table. 
12 Atthe table. 

106.2 

2 in 


15 on the wall in the living room 
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someone said or wrote. Notice the quotation marks in these examples: 
e “Be quiet," said the librarian. 
e The children cried, “We were not very loud." 
e “In the library," replied the librarian, “any noise is too loud." 


To use quotation marks properly, you must follow many rules. Turn to 
Chapter 16 for everything you need to know about quotation marks. 


Capitalization 

Have you ever seen a very old piece of writing? Capital letters show up in 
strange places. The Declaration of Independence is more than 200 years old. 
In the middle of one sentence, you see a famous phrase: 


the pursuit of Happiness 


These days, happiness would appear in lowercase (noncapitals). The 
Founders of the country could place a capital wherever they wanted. You do 
not have the same freedom. You must follow the rules. Glance at these 
situations, which require capital letters: 


L^ Speaker or writer: The pronoun I always refers to the person who is 
writing. It is always capitalized. Check these examples: 


e When I am asleep, I do not snore. 


e Gene and I love to sail on the lake. 


e Do Ihave to pay extra for my suitcase? 
By the way, poets sometimes place the pronoun I in lowercase. Poets 
break rules whenever they wish. Outside of a poem, however, use a 
capital letter for I. 

L^ First word in a sentence: A capital letter begins every sentence. The 
letter serves as a signal that one sentence has ended and another has 
begun. Read these examples: 

e Nana sings to the baby. She has a terrible voice! The baby does not 
mind. He loves her anyway. 

e Palm trees grow in my yard. Warm weather suits them. Rain 
storms water the trees. They require little care. 


Are you curious about numbers? You cannot capitalize 22 or 15 
or any numeral. So what happens when a number appears at the beginning 
of a sentence? Good question! The answer is that you should not begin a 
sentence with a numeral. If you need a number there, use the word: 


e WRONG: 22 people live in that building. 
e RIGHT: Twenty-two people live in that building. 


i Names: I am Geraldine Woods, not geraldine woods. Nearly all names 
require capital letters. (Some companies choose lowercase letters for 
products. The iPad is an example of a name that does not begin with a 
capital letter.) 


Of course, these are not the only rules that govern capital letters. Turn to 
Chapter 17 for more information. 


Spelling 

In silly television shows, spell is a magic word. In grammar, spell is also a 
magic word. Spelling — placing every letter in the right spot — is important. 
Take a close look at the following paragraph. Can you identify five 
misspelled words? 


Jenny enjoys sewing. She pushs the needle into the cloth with her thum. 
Tina, who is makeing a new skirt, offen chats with Jenny wen they sew. 


Before you check your answers, think for a moment. The preceding 
paragraph contains proper sentences. It clearly states the facts. Yet it is not a 
good piece of writing. The misspelled words turn a good paragraph into a bad 
one. Here are the correctly spelled words: pushes, thumb, making, often, 
when. 


In Chapter 21, you find some rules for English spelling. Unfortunately, many, 
many English words do not follow those rules. To check your spelling, you 
may need help from the dictionary. Chapter 21 also explains how to 
understand and use the dictionary. 


AN 


Many words sound the same but have different spelling and meaning. 
Other words are nearly alike in appearance or sound, but their 
definitions are not alike. Check Chapter 22 for help with these confusing 
words. 


Facing Everyday Writing Tasks 


Do you spend a lot of time sitting at a desk? If you do, you probably face 
writing tasks such as these: 


L^ School assignments: You write an essay on an exam or for homework. 
You answer questions basked on a reading assignment. Perhaps you have 
to write a book review or a lab report. Your teacher may ask for a research 
paper or a short story. All these writing jobs call for good grammar. AII 
follow patterns that are easy to learn. Knowing proper English and 
formatting will raise your grades. 


i Work-related writing: You send a memo to your co-workers or to your 
supervisor. The boss wants a report or a presentation. Perhaps it is your 
responsibility to answer emails or letters from customers. In the business 
world, good writing is expected — and often rewarded. Grammar rules 
apply to every writing task in the working world. Knowing the best 
format for each type of writing is also important. 


Personal writing: Outside of school and work, you may write a note to a 
friend. Perhaps you must send a letter to a landlord or a government 
official. You probably email or text friends and family members. In many 
situations, informal language and nonstandard grammar are fine. In 
others, you need your best writing skills. 


When you face an everyday writing task, you should understand the rules and 
traditions that apply to it. Chapters 18, 19, and 20 tell you everything you 
need to complete your writing work easily and effectively. Explanations of 
the newer forms of communication — texts and slide presentations, for 
example — appear in these chapters also. 


B 


Sometimes it is fine to bend the rules of grammar and to use informal 
language. For example, would you send this text to a friend? 


Would you accompany me to the cafeteria at your earliest convenience? 
Or, is this your reply when your friend asks, ^Who's there?” 
It is I. 


If you answered *yes," you probably eat alone and receive very few phone 
calls. With friends, proper grammar may turn a fun social occasion into 
something more formal. To find out more about when proper English is 
required and when you should relax the rules, see Chapter 2. 


Mom and Dad 


Because the ancient Romans once ruled a huge empire, babies are born in maternity wards. 
For the same reason, fathers may take a paternity test to prove that they are, indeed, fathers. 
These words come from Latin, the language of ancient Rome. Mater and matr are word parts 
associated with motherhood. Pater and patri are word parts associated with fatherhood. Here 
are some members of this word family: 


Maternity means “motherhood.” “Pregnant women go to the maternity ward." 


A matriarch is the "female head of a family." "The aunts and uncles often went to 
Great Grandmother, the matriarch, for advice." 


Maternal means "motherly, relating to the mother." "Her maternal feelings grew as 
she held her new baby." 


A matron is “a married woman, a woman in charge of children." “The children in the 
audience were afraid of the matron, who watched them carefully." 


Paternity means “fatherhood.” “The paternity test showed that he was the baby's 
father." 


A patriarch is the "male head of a family." "Every Sunday, they had dinner with 
Oliver, the patriarch of their family." 


Paternal means "fatherly, relating to the father." "Her paternal grandfather was ill, so 
she immediately flew to Florida, where her father's family lived." 


Keep your eye out for “mom and dad" words as you read. Add any you find to your personal 
vocabulary list. 


Chapter 2 
Language in Action 


In This Chapter 


Choosing the correct level of formality 
Using computer programs and smartphone apps to improve your writing 


Identifying your grammar strengths and weaknesses 


English, like every language, has plenty of rules. In some situations, you must 
follow all the rules. In other situations, you can break a few rules. Yes, I am a 
grammarian. Even so, I believe that some rules are meant to be broken in 
some situations. 


In this chapter, I explain when proper English is necessary and when it is not. 
I also explain how to use computer and smartphone programs to improve 
your command of English. Finally, in this chapter you find a checklist, so you 
can make a personal grammar improvement plan. 


Adjusting Language to Suit Your 
Audience 


Sometimes people speak of good and bad English. I stay away from those 
terms. I do not like them, because I do not believe that they are accurate. I 
prefer the label Standard English for speech and writing that follows every 
rule. Any other level of English breaks some rules. 


You may wonder what other levels of English exist. You may also worry 
about learning them. You have no reason to be concerned, though. You 
already speak and write. You already know the language on some level. 


For convenience, I sort English into three levels of formality. Take a look at 
this message, sent three different ways: 


Gotta go. Wanna come? 


I have to go. Do you feel like coming with me? 


I must leave. Would you like to accompany me? 


These examples climb the stairs of language. Each step is a bit more formal. 
The first statement, the basement of English, is the sort of language people 
use when they are chatting with friends. I call this level friendspeak. (This is 
not an official term. I made it up.) The second level is also friendly, but the 
sentences follow more rules that those in the first. I call this level 
conversational English. The third example is grammatically correct. The 
language hits the highest level of formality. This level is Standard English. 
The name, which many English teachers use, comes from the fact that a 
standard is a rule. Standard English obeys every rule. In this section, you 
examine each level of language. 


AN 


You may not yet know every rule of Standard English. Therefore, it 
may be hard at first for you to see the difference between one level of 
English and another. Do not worry. As you work your way through 
Basic English Grammar For Dummies, the rules will become clear. 


Friendspeak 

When you relax, you probably change your clothes. You take off your school 
or business outfit. You put on comfortable clothing. Sweats and an old t-shirt 
signal that you have no obligations. You can do whatever you like. You are in 
charge. Language works the same way. Friendspeak, my term for the 
language you use when you are off duty, shows that it is time for fun. 


Friendspeak works well when the power level is balanced. The people you 
are talking with or writing to are your peers. Look at these two conversations. 
Both actually took place in my classroom: 


STUDENT to TEACHER: He and I went to the gym. He did 60 push-ups. 
I can't do as many push-ups as he can. 


TEACHER to STUDENT: He exercises regularly. That's why he is 
strong. 


SAME STUDENT to ANOTHER STUDENT: Me and him went to the 


gym. He did 60 push-ups, and I’m like, no way. 
OTHER STUDENT: Dude, he like, lives in the gym. 


These two conversations say the same thing, but not in the same way. In 
speaking with a teacher, the student knows that he should follow the rules. 
The teacher also follows grammar rules. Why? The teacher-student 
relationship is a formal one. In the second conversation, breaking the rules is 
the point. The original speaker shows that he and the other student have 
nothing to prove to each other. They are comfortable with each other's 
mistakes. In fact, they make mistakes on purpose, to show that they have a 
personal, friendly relationship. 


ar 


Excellent grammar usually gives you an advantage in life. When you 
speak with friends, though, perfectly proper sentences may sound 
snobby. For this reason, more casual language (either friendspeak or 
conversational English, which I cover in the next section) is sometimes 
more suitable than Standard English. 


I do not deal with friendspeak in this book. Chances are, you already know it. 
This level of language is fine in these situations: 


Talking with friends 


»^ Chatting with close family members, especially those who are the same 
age 


»^ Writing to friends in emails and texts 


NG/ 
gh 
E 


Many people use this level of English for posts on social media. This 
practice sounds harmless. After all, you are writing to people who, on 
that website, are your friends. Be careful! Employers and school officials 
sometimes check social media when they are considering your 
application for a job or for admission to a school. True, they understand 
that you are not aiming for perfect grammar when you post. However, if 
you come across as offensive or ignorant, you may hurt your chances for 
acceptance. 
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Employ friendspeak only when you are sure that the people you are 
addressing are comfortable with this type of language. 


Conversational English 

One step higher on the ladder of correct language is conversational English. 
Instead of sweats and t-shirts, think of conversational English as well-fitting 
jeans and a reasonably nice shirt. The language is comfortable, but not as 
messy as friendspeak. Conversational English is the language just about 
everyone uses for — surprise! — conversations. In this level of language, the 
people speaking probably know each other. They relax, but not completely. 


I use conversational English in this book. As I write, I imagine that I am 
speaking with you, the reader. I pretend that I know you and that we are 
spending some free time together. I do not see myself as a teacher in a formal 
classroom situation. 


Conversational English is suitable for these situations: 


»^ Chats with friends and family 

»^ Conversations with neighbors and other acquaintances 

L^ Notes, emails, instant messages, letters, and texts to friends and family 
^ Comments posted on social media 

»^ Informal conversations with teachers 

»^ Remarks to co-workers 


WING! 
SS 


The last two items on this list are tricky. In a school or business 
situation, you can be friendly, but not too friendly. Suppose a teacher is 
in the middle of a lesson. In this situation, do not employ conversational 
English. Questions and remarks during class are best phrased in 
Standard English. If you are chatting with a teacher after class, though, 
you do not need formal language. At work, conversational English is 
fine for lunch and coffee breaks. During meetings at work, you should 
be more careful to follow the rules of grammar. 


At work or at school, check the level of language before you speak. 
How formal are others’ remarks? Listen, and adapt your own language to 
match the group's preferred style. 


Standard English 


Standard English is similar to the clothing you select when you want to look 
your best. Imagine a business suit or an outfit you would wear to a dinner 
party. When you employ Standard English, your readers or listeners grasp 
that you know the rules of grammar. You demonstrate that you have a strong 
vocabulary. 


You should speak and write in Standard English when you are addressing 
someone who has more power and authority than you do. This level of 
English adds dignity to every interaction. It signals that you are taking things 
seriously and putting forth your best effort. Use Standard English for these 
situations: 


»^ Business letters 

i Emails to clients or colleagues 

L^ Letters to the editor or to government officials 

1^ Written reports (on paper or on websites) 

= Memos 

/ Homework assignments 

»^ Notes or emails to teachers 

L^ Speeches, presentations, and oral reports 

» Important conversations (job interviews, admissions interviews, and the 


like) 


In any situation in which you are being judged, begin with Standard English. 
You can always ease up if you discover that your reader or listener prefers a 
different, less formal style. 


In the preceding section, perhaps add “or emails." Many students today 
communicate with their teachers via email. (Mine do all the time, and most of 


the time their grammar is atrocious!) 
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You have to know the rules of Standard English before you decide 
that it is okay to break them. As you read Basic English Grammar For 
Dummies, keep track of the rules. Practice, so you can be perfect when 
the need arises. 


«QU2 
RY 


Check whether you understand the right level of English for every 
situation. In the first column is a remark. The second column identifies 
the audience for the remark. Fill in the third column. 


Reniark Listener or Suitable? Not 
Reader Suitable? 

1. Wanna explain that again? math professor 

2. I did not answer the customer yet. SUD Seat 
work 

3. A little help, please! your cousin 

4. He's gotta ton of work now. customer 

5. Profits and losses should be posted 
co-worker 


today. 


Here are the answers: 1. not suitable 2. suitable 3. suitable 4. not suitable 5. 
suitable. 


How sick is your grammar? 


No, | am not talking about a sore throat. | am not checking whether you have to visit the 
doctor. Instead, | am using a slang word. Sick, which usually means not healthy, means 
awesome or fun in slang. Slang is language that a group uses to talk with each other. In fact, 
the group creates slang. Few outside the group understand it. That quality is the whole 
purpose of slang. When you make up words, you unite the group. You push others away 
because they do not know what you are saying. Once a slang word becomes widely known, it 
loses its purpose. The old word drops away, and a new slang term takes its place. 


Because slang changes quickly, you must be very careful in using it. Remember, people 
outside the group will not understand you. Inside the group, you have to keep up. Slang that 
works today may be outdated by tomorrow. You will not sound cool (an older slang word). You 
will sound old-fashioned. 


Key to Exercises 
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UNIT 107 


107.1 

At the airport. 

In bed. 

On a ship. 

In the sky. 

At a party. 

At the doctor's. 

On the second floor. 
9 At work. 

10 On a plane. 

11 In a taxi. 

12 Ata wedding. 


107.2 
2n 
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at IS on 
UNIT 108 


108.1 

2 to 6 to 
3 in 7 iq 
4 to 8 in 
5 in 

108.2 

to 

to 

at home ... to work 
at 

- (already complete) 
to 

at 

at a restaurant ... to the hotel 


08.3 


w 


X 
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11 at 

12 to Marias house ... at home 
13 - (already complete) 

14 meet at the party... go to the 


party 


1 
2 - (already complete) 
3) at 
4 in 
3 9 
6 - (already complete) 


108.5 

Example answers: 

to work 

at work 

to Canada 

to parties 

at a friend's house 
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UNIT 109 


109.1 

next to / beside / by 
in front of 

between 

next to / beside / by 
in front of 

behind 

on the left 

in the middle 


09.2 
behind 
above 
in front of 
on 
by / next to / beside 
below / under 
above 
9 under 
10 by/ next to / beside 
11 opposite 
12 on 


109.3 

2 Thefountain is in front of the 
theatre. 

3 The bank/bookshop is 
opposite the theatre. or 
Paul's office is opposite the 
theatre. or The theatre is 
Opposite ... 

4 The bank/bookshop/ 
supermarket is next to ... 

5 Paul's office is above the 
bookshop. 

6 The bookshop is between the 
bank and the supermarket. 
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UNIT 110 


110.1 

Go under the bridge. 
Go up the hill. 

Go down the steps. 
Go along this street. 
Go into the hotel. 
Go past the hotel. 
Go out of the hotel. 
Go over the bridge. 
Go through the park. 


10.2 


-— 


across 
round/around 

through 

on 

round/around 

into the house through a 
window 
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eu 


round/around 

in 

from here to the airport 
round/around 

on/over 

over 

out of / from 
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UNIT 111 


111.1 

2 ontime 

3 on holiday 

4 onthe phone 
5 on TV 


=) 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 with 
0 about grammar by Vera P Buli 
1 

1 

D 

3 
4 

5 


11.3 

with 6 by 
without 7 on 
by 8 with 
about 9 at 
at 10 by 


Needless to say (though | am going to say it anyway!), slang is not the right choice when you 
are speaking to anyone in authority. Keep slang out of business and school settings. It is for 
fun events only. 


Getting Help from Spelling and 
Grammar Checkers 


Do you type on a computer or a smartphone? If so, you write with a word 
processing program. This sort of program allows you to type, delete, and 
insert words. It also checks spelling and grammar. When you are typing, you 
probably see a wavy red line or another signal when you spell a word 
incorrectly. If you make a grammar mistake, a green line or something else 


pops up. 
Spelling and grammar checkers can be helpful. If I type teh instead of the, I 


may not notice the error. The computer's alert helps me see the mistake. Then 
I can type the correctly. 


However, these checkers carry risks. Here are some of them: 


i Spelling checkers are loaded with lists of properly spelled English words. 
Not every word is on the list. If you try to correct every error that the 
program flags, you may make unnecessary changes. Check the dictionary 
if you think a word identified as wrong is actually correct. 


L^ You can add words to the program's dictionary. For example, every time I 
type smartphone, the computer underlines it. If I type smart phone, the 
computer accepts my spelling. However, smartphone is now the accepted 
term for phones that act as mini-computers. To avoid the red line, I have 
to add smartphone to the program's list of acceptable words. 


AN 


Check the help function of the program you use for word 
processing. Follow the directions to add words to the program's 
dictionary. 


i Spelling programs cannot tell the difference between words that sound 
alike, such as hole and whole. If you write hymn (a religious song) instead 


of him (a word referring to a male), the computer accepts the mistake. 
(For help with these word pairs and other words often used incorrectly, 


see Chapter 22.) 


»^ Many computer programs have an autocorrect function. The computer 
sees aslo and turns it into also automatically. Autocorrect is great — 
when it is right. When it is wrong, you end up with a message you never 
intended. For example, once autocorrect changed I don't into Idiot. The 
person who received the text was not happy to be addressed as an idiot! 
You can usually turn off autocorrect on your phone or computer. If you 
leave it on, check everything. Correct the corrections if you see a mistake! 


»^ Most spelling and grammar programs have language and country settings. 
If you have the wrong setting, the program will find many errors that do 
not exist; it will not detect many actual mistakes. Be sure to select the 
right language and country before you begin to write. 


»^ Grammar checkers detect some mistakes, but they do not catch 
everything. For example, if I type 
He do the work. 
the computer accepts the sentence. The proper sentence is 
He does the work. 


Computers are not as smart as people. Use your own knowledge of 
grammar to write properly. 


AN 


The dictionary is the final authority when it comes to spelling. 
However, it is hard to look up a word if you don't know how to spell it. 
Here is where computer programs can help. If you have the right app 
(program) on your phone or tablet, you can say the word, which then 
pops up on the screen. Before you accept the spelling, take a look at the 
definition. Be sure the definition matches your intended meaning. 
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No program is perfect. Check spelling with a dictionary. Proofread 
your work to catch and fix grammar errors. 


Recognizing Your Grammar Profile 


No one else in the universe is exactly like you. Even your identical twin, if 
you have one, differs from you in some way. Your biology and experiences 
are unique. So is your grammar profile. Some parts of grammar you know 
very well. Other aspects of grammar may puzzle you. When you are writing a 
sentence with many descriptions, for example, you may wonder where to 
place them. Perhaps pronouns are your personal devils. Your strengths and 
weaknesses form your grammar profile. 


Table 2-1 is a checklist of common grammar problems. These problems may 
stump you when you are writing. Next to each problem is a chapter number. 
If you say, “I know that already,” consider skipping that chapter. If you say, “I 
need help with this one," you probably need to read the chapter listed in the 
“Help Needed?" column. Once you have filled out the checklist, you have a 
road map through Basic English Grammar For Dummies and a clear route to 
a better command of the English language. 


Table 2-1 Checklist of Common Grammar Problems 


Chapter(s) Covering This Help 


The amazon river or the Amazon River? 3 and 17 
One monkey and two monkies? monkeys? 
That boxes or those boxes? 

You was? You were? 

John and / went? John and myself went? 
Should you go over their or there? 

It’s snowing? Its snowing? 

He told me? He told /? 

the book about /? the book about me? 
Yesterday he walk? Yesterday he walked? 
lis? | am? 

they jumps? they jump? 

we does? we do? 


Will you had? Will you have? 
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May be nearby? Might be nearby? 


Real good? Really good? 6 
Henry feels bad? Henry feels badly? 6 
An apple? A apple? 6 
easier? more easier? 6 
less difficult? least difficult? 6 
since Tuesday? after Tuesday? 7 
between you and /? between you and me? 7 
both strict but kind? both strict and kind? 8 
John sang, | danced? John sang, and | danced? 8 
It snowed, however, | went anyway. Correct? Incorrect? 8 
Cuting? Cutting? 9 
John slips? John is slipping? 9 
Had been asked? Has been asked? 10 
Had gone? Had went? 10 
Have did? Have done? 10 
She gone? She has gone? 10 
River flow? River flows? 11 
pen and pencil was? pen and pencil were? 11 
stick or stone is? stick or stone are? 11 
Everyone are? Everyone is? 11 
Here are three books? Here is three books? 11 
some of the pie was? some of the pie were? 11 
any of the nails is? any of the nails are? 11 
It is /? It is me? 12 
Call Roger and he? Call Roger and him? 12 
John is. Complete sentence? Incomplete sentence? 13 
the childrens' clothing? the children's clothing? 14 
| dont know? | don't know? 14 
boys, girls, and parents? boys, girls and parents? 15 
No I will not? No, Iwill not? 15 
Go home, Bob? Go home Bob? 15 
Sally said, I love that movie. Sally said, “I love that 16 
movie. 

Director of Security? director of security? 17 


mts. ? Mts? 17 


Text LOL? Text | am joking? 18 


The problem is: Correct punctuation? Incorrect? 19 
Sincerely Yours? Sincerely yours? 20 
recieve? receive? 21 
Affect your mood? Effect your mood? 22 
Sometimes? Some times? 22 
The reason is because? The reason is that? 22 
Bought only one shirt? Only bought one shirt? 23 


Sealing the envelope, the letter ... Correct? Incorrect? 23 


Can't hardly? Can hardly? 23 
Can't help but think? Can't help thinking? 23 
Didn't do nothing? Didn't do anything? 23 


C U L8TR: Texting 


Does this heading confuse you? It is a text | received. The message, translated into words, is 
see you later. Texting is awkward. The screen is tiny, and the letters are even smaller. 
Probably because typing on a phone is uncomfortable, people often take shortcuts when they 
text. The abbreviations in the heading are an example of a shortcut. 


| understand the need for speed. | live in New York City, where everything moves along 
quickly! However, texting abbreviations are risky. Often, the person receiving the message 
does not understand that g2g means got to go and imho is short for in my humble opinion. 


Also, these abbreviations may give the impression that you do not know proper English. 
When you send a text, pause before you hit send. Think about the person you are 
communicating with. Then decide how formal you should be. (For more information on 
grammar and electronic media, turn to Chapter 18.) 


Part Il 
The Parts of Speech 


Building blocks of language 


You cannot build a sentence without the basic elements of language, what 
English teachers call the parts of speech. In this part, you meet all eight: 


» Nouns and pronouns: To name people, places, things, and ideas, you 
need nouns, which I explain in Chapter 3. Chapter 4 addresses 
pronouns, words that replace nouns (he, she, us, and so forth). 


i Verbs: Life is often filled with action, and action is expressed by a 
verb. Life sometimes simply is. Words that express states of being are 
also verbs. To discover everything you need to know about verbs, see 
Chapter 5. 

» Adjectives and adverbs: Life — and language — would be very 
boring without descriptions. Chapter 6 shows you two types of 
descriptive words, adjectives and adverbs, and explains when each is 
correct. 


»^ Prepositions: This part of speech creates a relationship between one 
idea and another. With before, during, of, by, and other prepositions, 
you show all kinds of relationships. Chapter 7 discusses prepositions 
in the context of your sentences and shows you how to locate them 
properly so that they say what you intend. 


» Conjunctions and interjections: Conjunctions unite, and 
interjections inject emotion or commentary into your sentences. Turn 
to Chapter 8 for information on and, because, but, although, and other 
conjunctions, as well as information on interjections. 


For a bonus article on Parts of Speech, go online and take a look 


at www. dummies.com/extras/basicenglishgrammar. 


In this part ... 


i Place nouns and pronouns where they belong in your sentences. 
»^ Discover how to indicate past, present, and future time with verbs. 
»^ Learn how to insert descriptions and create comparisons. 

»^ Add meaning with prepositions and interjections. 


»^ Find out how conjunctions link ideas. 


Chapter 3 
People to See, Places to Go, 
Things to Remember: 
Recognizing Nouns 


In This Chapter 


Spotting nouns 
Forming plurals 


Using this, that, these, and those with nouns 


Watch very young children learning to speak. Their first words are usually the 
names of important people, places, or things: Mama, Dada, home, or toy. I 
imagine that language started in the same way. Our ancient relatives probably 
talked about what mattered to them — cave, fire, or bear, and, of course, 
Mama and Dada. Parents are always important people. 


In this chapter, you learn about the first part of speech that young children use 
— nouns. You identify nouns and sort out those that name one (singular 
nouns) from those that name more than one (plural nouns). You also see how 
to attach other words — that, this, those, and these — to nouns. 


Identifying Nouns 


Important people, places, and things need names. The part of speech that 
names them is a noun. 


Before you do anything with nouns — change them from singular to plural or 
the other way around, capitalize them, or place them in sentences — you have 
to find them. In this section, you search for nouns when they name people, 
places, things or events, and ideas or emotions. Happy hunting! 


Naming people with nouns 


Who are you? You are, right now, a reader. You are also some of these: a 
man, a woman, a student, or a worker. You may be a mother or father, a son 
or daughter, a cousin, and a grandparent or a grandchild. Perhaps you are a 
famous actor. (If you are famous, please autograph something for me. I can 
make a lot of money selling autographs. Thank you!) 


Every underlined word in the paragraph above is a general term for a person. 
Those words are nouns. Here are some other nouns for people: 


singer 
writer 

New Yorker 
lawyer 


neighbor 


Can you guess which nouns apply to me? I can't sing, and I know nothing 
about the law. I do write, and I live in a crowded building in New York. I can 
use writer, New Yorker, and neighbor to talk about myself. All these nouns 
refer to me, a person. (The word person, by the way, is also a noun.) 


Of course, I can also use my name to talk about myself. I’m Geraldine 
Woods. My friends call me Gerri. (People who don't like me have names for 
me, too. I will not print those names here!) All names are nouns, including 
these: 


Barack Obama 
Queen Elizabeth I 
Peter Popper 
Mary Watson 
Spider-Man 
Do I have to tell you that nothing on the list applies to me? I am sorry to 


disappoint you, but I am not a queen (like Elizabeth I), a president (like 
Barack Obama), or a superhero (like Spider-Man). 


11 about 14 with 
12 by 15 by 
13 on 16 by 


UNIT 112 


112.1 

2 in 5 with 
3 to 6 of 
4 at 


112.2 


from/to (You can also say 
different than ...) 


10 about 

iil ef 

12 for/about getting angry with 
you 


112.3 

interested in going 
good at getting 

fed up with waiting 
sorry for/about waking 
Thank you for waiting. 


12.4 
Sue walked past me without 
speaking. 
3 Dont do anything without 
asking me first. 
4 | went out without locking 
the door. 


112.5 

Example answers: 

2 I'm scared of the dark. 

3 l'm not very good at drawing. 
4 l'm not interested in cars. 

5 Im fed up with living here. 
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UNIT 113 


113.1 
2 We 5 at 
3 for 6 for 
4 to 


113.2 
2 to 
3 to 
4 — (already complete) 
5 ffo 
6 to 


7 of/about 

8 for 

9 on 

10 to 

11 for 

12 - (already complete) 
(tO 

14 on 

15 of/about 


113.3 

1 at 4 after 
2 after 5 gi 
Son 6 for 


113.4 

Example answers: 

3 It depends on the 
programme. 

4 |t depends (on) what it is. 

5 |t depends on the weather. 

6 It depends (on) how much 
you want. 


UNIT 114 


-— 
m 
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md 


went in 

looked up 

rode off/away 

turned round/around 
got off 

sat down 

got Out 


14.2 
away 
round/around 
going out ... be back 
down 
over 
back 
in 


up 


i 


14.3 
Hold on 
slowed down 
takes off 
getting on 
speak up 
broken down 
fall over / fall down 
carry on 
gave up 
went off 
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cu ocu 


going away ... coming back 


Key to Exercises 


UNIT 115 


115.1 

2 Shetookoffherhat. or She 
took her hat off. 

3 Heput down his bag. or He 
put his bag down. 

4 She picked up the magazine. 
or She picked the magazine 
up. 

5 He put on his sunglasses. or 
He put his sunglasses on. 

6 Sheturned off the tap. or 
She turned the tap off. 


115.2 

2 He put his jacket on. 
He put it on. 

3 She took off her glasses. 
She took them off. 

4 lpicked the phone up. 
| picked it up. 

5 They gave the key back. 
They gave it back. 

6 We turned off the lights. 
We turned them off. 


115.3 

2 take it back 

3 picked them up 
4 switched it off 

5 bring them back 


115.4 
3 knocked over 
4 lookit up 
5 throw them away 
6 tried on 
7 showed me round 
8 gaveit up or gave up (without 
it) 
9 fill itin 
10 put your cigarette out 


Did you notice that the names in the preceding list begin with capital 
letters? Specific names (John Smith) are capitalized. General names 
(customer) are not capitalized. To find out more about when a name 
should be capitalized, turn to Chapter 17. 


pau 
S 
See whether you can identify the nouns in the following paragraph: 


Jenny is a plumber. She told William that her last customer, Arthur 
Smith, was cheap. He wanted to pay her less than Gene Muller did, and 
Gene is a poor man. 


You should have found eight nouns: Jenny, plumber, William, customer, 
Arthur Smith, Gene Muller, Gene, man. All these words name people, so all 
are nouns. 
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Both general and specific names for people are nouns. 


Naming places with nouns 

Where are you? I am in my bedroom, in the corner that I use as an office, in 
an apartment in Manhattan in New York State in the United States of 
America. Recently I visited London and Madrid after retiring from my 
school, which is located in another area of the city. 


The underlined words in the preceding paragraph are places. Words that name 
places, even when they are general terms, are nouns. Here are several more: 


river 
mountain 
continent 
theater 


street 


Names of specific places are also nouns: 


Amazon River 
Antarctica 
Greenwich Village 
Sierra Nevada 


Jupiter 


The places that nouns name can be very large (the universe) or very small 
(my closet). Size doesn't matter. (Well, size doesn't matter in grammar! You 
decide whether it matters in other areas.) 


A 


Capital letters do matter. The name of a specific place is capitalized 
(Atlantic Ocean). General names of places are not (island). For more 
information about capitalizing the names of places, see Chapter 17. 


Quiz 
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See whether you can identify the nouns in the following paragraph: 


In Canada, which is a large country in North America, he often visits 
Montreal, a beautiful city on the Saint Lawrence River, near Mont 
Tremblant, a great place to ski. 


You should have identified eight nouns: Canada, country, North America, 
Montreal, city, Saint Lawrence River, Mont Tremblant, place. All these words 
name places (including the word place itself), so all are nouns. 


Naming things with nouns 

As I look through my window, I see many things: buildings, cars, an 
occasional bus, and construction on the terrace nearby, where someone has 
planted a tiny garden — three bushes with pink flowers. 


Yes, even in the middle of New York City, you can find a garden! A garden is 
a thing, and so are all the underlined words in the preceding paragraph. 
Words that name things are nouns. 


When I say “thing,” I don't mean only things that you can buy in a 
store and put on a shelf. You probably noticed that one of the underlined 
nouns (construction) is an activity. Nouns can name activities as well as 
objects. Here are other nouns that name things: 


tables 
mustard 
marriage 
chat 


conferences 


The names of events are also nouns: 


vacation 

New Year's Eve 
birthdays 

World War II 


exams 


As you see, nouns may name events in general terms (birthdays). Other 
nouns name specific events (New Year s Eve, World War II). 


The name of a specific event is usually capitalized (Great 
Depression). General names for events are normally written without 
capital letters (anniversary). The name of an object may be capitalized if 
it is a brand (Cadillac) unless the company decides not to use a capital 
letter (iPad). To find out more about when you should capitalize the 
name of an event or object, see Chapter 17. 


OU 


g 


See whether you can find the nouns in the following paragraph: 


Nearly everyone who enjoys crafts buys glue, crayons, and cloth to 
make decorations for holidays and other celebrations, such as 
Halloween and Thanksgiving. 


You should have found nine nouns: crafts, glue, crayons, cloth, decorations, 
holidays, celebrations, Halloween, Thanksgiving. All these words name 
things, so all are nouns. 
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The names of things, activities, and events are nouns. 


Naming ideas and emotions with nouns 

I feel loyalty to those I love and gratitude to everyone who has ever helped 
me. I believe that love and friendship are always better than hatred and 
rejection. Do you agree with these thoughts, or is your opinion different? 


Ideas and emotions are real and extremely powerful, even though you can't 

touch them. The names for ideas and emotions are nouns. All the underlined 
words in the preceding paragraph are nouns. Take a look at more nouns that 
name ideas and emotions: 


confusion 
patriotism 
viewpoint 
joy 
anger 
The names of belief systems, such as a religion (Catholicism, for example), 


are nouns. The names of causes, such as environmentalism, which means 
concern for the environment, are also nouns. 


EN 


Sometimes you need a capital letter for a particular system of belief 
(Islam or Judaism, for example), and sometimes you do not (democracy, 
for instance). For more information on capitalizing the names of ideas or 
beliefs, turn to Chapter 17. 


hove 


See whether you can find the nouns in the following sentence: 


He was filled with happiness when she explained her thoughts on 
freedom, because he also worked to bring about justice and equality in 
society. 


You should have found six nouns: happiness, thoughts, freedom, justice, 
equality, society. All these words name ideas or feelings, so all are nouns. 


PING? 
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Many words that describe feelings and ideas have other forms that 
are not nouns. For example, equality is a noun, but equal is not. The 
noun (equality) names the concept. The other form (equal) describes 
something else (equal rights, equal opportunity). 


The noun connection 


Four letters — tion — often appear at the end of nouns. In fact, these letters have the power 
to change words that tell what you do (which grammarians call verbs) into nouns. Take a look 
at these pairs. In each pair, the first word is a verb. The second word in each pair is a noun: 


L connect - connection George and his partner connect the pipes. The connection is 
tight, so no water leaks out. 


L prepare - preparation Please prepare for the party. Food preparation is especially 
important because our guests will be hungry. 


L^ inform - information The postal workers must inform their supervisors when a 
package is missing. The information is passed along to the customer who sent the 
package. 


L direct- direction Many police officers direct traffic. Without proper direction, cars 
may crash. 


! act - action Jane and Joe will act surprised, but they are, in fact, expecting a party. 
They appreciate the kind actions of their friends. 


Four other letters — ness — also show up at the end of nouns. These letters change 
descriptions into nouns. In these pairs, the first word is a description, and the second is a 
noun. 


L^ kind - kindness Henry is a kind man who helps everyone. His kindness has earned 
him many friends. 


L^ helpless - helplessness A newborn baby is completely helpless. Parents react to 
their infant's helplessness by handling the baby carefully. 


L^ hard - hardness A diamond is a hard stone. Because of its hardness, a diamond 
can cut glass. 


L soft- softness Dry the glass with a soft cloth. Test the pillow for softness. 


L^ rough - roughness Rough play is not allowed in the playground. If the teacher sees 
roughness, recess is over. 


Sometimes the spelling changes a little when you add one of these endings, but the result is 
the same. The addition of tion or ness creates a noun. Have a glance at these pairs. The 
second word in each pair is a noun. 


L^ participate — participation Students participate in every meeting, offering comments 
and suggestions to the teachers. This participation involves everyone in the planning 
process. 


L^ devote - devotion Do not devote too much time to that project. We recognize and 
appreciate your devotion to duty. 


L^ lovely - loveliness The lovely little girl smiled. The camera captured her loveliness. 


L lonely - loneliness A lonely person needs friends. Loneliness is not good for your 
health. 


L happy - happiness A happy clown makes us laugh. The audience feels happiness 
at the circus. 


Watch for words with these endings. When you see one, you have probably found a noun. 


Sorting Out Singular and Plural 
Nouns 


Smile! You are having a baby. Smile more! You are having three babies. 


Baby is a singular noun. Babies is a plural noun. When you become a parent, 
the difference between singular (one) and plural (more than one) is rather 
important. It's important in grammar also. Why? Within a sentence, singular 
nouns match up with other singular words, and plurals pair with other plurals. 


If you'd like to know more about these matches, see the section *Attaching 
‘This’, ‘These’, and Other Words to Nouns,” later in this chapter. You can 
also read Chapter 4, where I tell you how to pair up nouns and pronouns, and 
Chapter 11, where you see how to match nouns properly with either singular 


or plural verbs. 
In this section, you discover the singular and plural forms of nouns. 


Adding the letters “S” or “ES” to form plurals 


Take a look at these singular and plural nouns. Notice the difference between 
them: 

Singular Plural 

fork forks 


television televisions 


shoe shoes 
infant infants 
horse horses 


officer officers 


photo photos 


As you see, these nouns change from singular to plural when you add the 
letter s. 


If all nouns formed plurals this way, your life would be much easier. Sadly, 
some nouns follow a different pattern. Check out these singular and plural 
nouns. Notice how they differ: 

Singular Plural 

brush brushes 

match ^ matches 

kiss kisses 

tax taxes 

witch witches 

loss losses 

bush bushes 


The rule for these words is simple: When the singular noun ends in sh, ch, ss, 
or x, add the letters es to form the plural noun. 


Qu 
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See whether you can write the form that is missing in the following 
table. You should add or take away either s or es: 


Singular Plural 


mess 

lions 
switch 

boxes 
ZOO 

gorillas 
eyelash 


You should have added the following words to the table: messes, lion, 
switches, box, zoos, gorilla, eyelashes. The words mess, switch, box, and 
eyelash employ the letters es to form the plural. The other words form plurals 
with the letter s alone. 


AN 


Words that end with the letter o sometimes add a simple s (zoos, 
avocados) and sometimes es (potatoes, heroes). Check your dictionary if 
you are not sure whether to add s or es to form a plural. 


Creating plurals of words that end with the letter “Y” 


Read these sentences, paying special attention to the underlined words: 


Bill has one key for his house and two keys for his car. 


Diane lives in a city, and she enjoys visiting many other cities when she is 
on vacation. 


Did you notice that in the first sentence, the singular word key becomes plural 
when you add the letter s? In the second sentence, the singular word city 
changes when it becomes plural. The y changes to i, and then es is tacked on. 
Why the difference? The letter before the y is the key to these mysteries of 
grammar. 


When you are forming the plural of a word that ends with the letter y, pay 
extra attention. If the letter before the y is a, e, u, or o (letters that are called 
vowels), add an s to the end of the word to form the plural: 

Singular Plural 


monkey monkeys 


tray trays 
toy toys 

way ways 
boy boys 


essay essays 


If the letter before the y is not a vowel, change the y to i and add es to form 
the plural: 

Singular Plural 

reply replies 

enemy enemies 

salary salaries 

university universities 

baby babies 

lily lilies 


QU 
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D See whether you can make plurals correctly. In the second column, 
write the plural form of each word in the first column. 

Singular Plural 

turkey 

bunny 

berry 

delay 

daisy 


journey 


valley 


Here are the correct plural forms of these words: turkeys, bunnies, berries, 
delays, daisies, journeys, valleys. The words that end in ay, ey, and oy (turkey, 
delay, journey, valley) form plurals with the letter s. Words ending with a 
different letter before the final y form plurals by changing the y to i and 
adding es (bunnies, berries, daisies). 


EN 


You may hear this rule explained in a different way: To make the 
plural of a noun ending in a vowel (the letters a, e, i, o, or u) followed by 
the letter y, add the letter s. I did not include one vowel, i, in my 
explanation because that vowel does not appear in front of the letter y. I 
like to keep things simple. 


Plurals that break the rules 


Are you a rebel, or do you usually follow the rules? I wrote usually because 
my experience tells me that no one follows the rules all the time. The English 
language also breaks the rules occasionally and creates strange plural forms. 
Read these sentences, paying attention to the underlined words: 


Help! One little sheep is eating my lunch! I am just joking. Only a few 
sheep live near me, and they are all in zoos. 


The first underlined word, sheep, is singular. The clues are one, which always 
signals a singular noun, and is, a singular verb. The second underlined word 
looks exactly the same. However, this time sheep is plural, indicating more 
than one animal. The clues are a few, which signals a plural noun; the word 
live, which is a plural verb; and the word they, which refers to sheep and is a 
plural form. English is odd, isn't it? Sometimes the same word can be either 
singular or plural, depending upon how the word is used. 


You can't memorize every plural form in the English language — not if you 
want to have time to eat, sleep, and have a real life. However, you should 
know some common irregular plurals: 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 


half halves moose moose 
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Key to Additional exercises 
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Kate is a doctor. 
The children are asleep. 
Gary isn't hungry. 


The books aren't on the table. 


The hotel is near the station. 
The bus isn't full. 


she’s / she is 

Where are 

Is he 

It’s / It is 

l'm/lam or No, l'm not. 
l'm a student. 

What colour is 

ls it 

Are you 

How much are they? 


He's/He is having a shower. 
Are the children playing? 

Is it raining? 

They're/They are coming 
now. 

Why are you standing here? 
l'm/I am waiting for 
somebody. 


Sam doesn't want 

Do you want 

Does Helen live 

Sarah knows 

| don't travel 

do you usually get up 

They dont go out 

Tom always finishes 

does Jessica do ... She works 


She's/She is a student. 

She hasn't got a car. or She 
doesn't have a car. 

She goes out a lot. 

She5 got/She has got a lot of 
friends. or She has a lot of 
friends. 

She doesnt like London. 

She likes dancing. 

She isn't/She's not interested 
in sport. 
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Are you married? 

Where do you live? 

Have you got any children? 
or Do you have any 
children? 

How old is she? 

How old are you? 

What do you do? / Where do 
you work? / What's your job? 
Do you like/enjoy your job? 
Have you got acar? or Do 
you have a car? 

Do you (usually) go to work 
by car? 

What's his name? / What's he 
called? 

What does he do? / What's 
his job? 

Does he live/work in London? 


Sonia is 32 years old. 

I've got two sisters. or | 
have two sisters. 

We often watch TV in the 
evening. 

Amy never wears a hat. 

A bicycle has got two wheels. 
or ... has two wheels. 
These flowers are beautiful. 
Emma speaks German very 
well. 


are you cooking 
plays 

I'm going 

It’s raining 

| don't watch 
we're looking 

do you pronounce 


we go 
is shining 

are you going 

do you go 

She writes 

| never read 

They're watching 
She's talking 

do you usually have 
He's visiting 

| don't drink 
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went 

found 

was 

had 

told 

gave 

were 
thought 
invited/asked 


He was good at sport. 
He played football. 

He didn’t work hard at 
school. 

He had a lot of friends. 
He didn’t have a bike. 
He wasn't a quiet child. 


How long were you there? / 
How long did you stay there? 
Did you like/enjoy 
Amsterdam? 

Where did you stay? 

Was the weather good? 
When did you get/come 
back? 


| forgot 

did you get 

| didn't speak 

Did you have 

he didnt go 

she arrived 

did Robert live 

The meal didn't cost 


were working 

opened 

rang ... was cooking 
heard ... looked 

was looking ... happened 
wasnt reading ... was 
watching 

didnt read 

finished ... paid ... left 
Saw ... was walking ... was 
waiting 


3 is playing 
4 gave 
5 doesnt like 


loaf loaves deer deer 


knife knives mouse mice 
leaf leaves goose geese 
man men tooth teeth 


woman women information information 


child children editor-in-chief editors-in-chief 


Your best path through the world of irregular plurals is to remember 
those you use often. You may want to keep a list of your personal 
favorites. You can look up other plurals in the dictionary when you need 
them. 


hove 


See whether you can write the irregular plural form of each word. If 
you are not sure, check the dictionary. 


Singular Plural 
Ox 

hoof 

scarf 

runner-up 

crisis 

aircraft 


foot 


Answers: oxen, hooves, scarves, runners-up, crises, aircraft, feet. 


EN 


When you come across a word with a hyphen (a short line separating 
two words, such as runner-up or brother-in-law), look at the most 
important part of the word — the section that carries the main meaning 
(runner, brother). Make that word plural (runners, brothers) and leave 
the rest of the word alone (runners-up, brothers-in-law). 


The dictionary is your friend when you are writing plural forms. 
Look up any noun to find the plural form or instructions for creating the 
plural. 


Attaching *This," *These," and Other 
Words to Nouns 


Nouns often come with descriptions attached. In some languages, every 
description has a singular and a plural form. You are lucky, because 
descriptions in English usually keep the same form when they join up with 
nouns that are singular (one) and plural (more than one). You can correctly 
write about one fine day and five fine days. The description fine never 
changes. You do have to pay attention to a few words, though. Take a look at 
these examples: 


this book (singular) 


these books (plural) 
that orange (singular) 


those oranges (plural) 


this country (singular) 
these countries (plural) 
that dog (singular) 
those dogs (plural) 


As you see in this list, this and that pair up with singular nouns. These and 
those pair with plural nouns. 


PING? 
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I often hear people attach the word them to nouns (them books or 
them cars). In proper English, them always stands alone and never joins 
a noun in this way. 


Here's an example, which comes from a conversation I had with my cousin a 
few years ago: 


WRONG: Are you still writing them grammar books? 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The word them never attaches to other words. In 
my cousin's question, them is improperly attached to grammar books. 


RIGHT: Are you still writing those grammar books? 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Those may attach to other words. In the new 
sentence, those is attached to grammar books. 


In case you are wondering, I am still writing those grammar books. You are 
reading one right now. And no, I did not correct my cousin. When I am at a 
party, I leave my grammar work at home! 


ar 


Two tiny words, a and an, attach only to singular nouns. You can say 
a rug or an apple, but not a rugs or an apples. (If you are curious about 
the difference between a and an, turn to Chapter 6.) I am happy to tell 
you that another common word that attaches to nouns, the, works for 
both singular and plural nouns. 


Quiz 
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D In the following paragraph, underline the correct word from each 
pair: 


Alex put (this/these) folder in (that/those) drawer. He locked up all 
(this/these) files because all (that/those) information is secret. Anne 
took (them/those) keys and opened (that/those) drawers. She was very 
interested in (this/these) file about salaries. 


Here are the words you should have underlined, along with the words they 
attach to: this folder, that drawer, these files, that information, those keys, 
those drawers, this file. The singular nouns (folder, drawer, information, file) 
pair with these singular words: this, that. The plural nouns (files, keys, 
drawers) pair with these plural words: these, those. 


Are you ‘mis’ -ing something? 


When you tack three letters — mis — onto the beginning of a word, you show that something 
is wrong. For example: 


You count the number of clean socks in your drawer. You say, “I have two pairs of 
socks. | do not have to do the laundry today." One day later, you search for a pair of 
socks. You find nothing! You miscounted. Now you have to do the laundry — barefoot! 


To count is to add up. To miscount is to add incorrectly. Here are other examples of words 
with mis: 


L^ behavior - misbehavior Parents often judge behavior, looking for polite, calm, 
respectful actions from their children. If parents see misbehavior (wrong behavior), 
they may punish their children. Example: The parent sees a child spill milk, toss toys 
across the room, and scream loudly. The parent says, "I do not approve of your 
misbehavior. You may not watch television tonight!" 


lead - mislead Correct information leads you to the truth. If someone misleads you, 
on purpose or by accident, you receive wrong information. In other words, someone 
leads you to the wrong conclusion. Example: “I am lowering taxes by $10,” says the 
politician, not explaining that he is also replacing the $10 tax with a $15 fee. The 
politician is misleading the voters. 


understand - misunderstand When you understand, you grasp the correct 
meaning. When you misunderstand, you pick up an incorrect, or wrong, meaning. 
Example: “I understand how busy you are, and | am grateful that you will wash the 
dishes tonight,” says Helen. Bob replies, “No! You always misunderstand what | say! | 
cannot wash the dishes because | have to work.” 


step - misstep You take a step when you place your foot on the floor or when you 
take action. A misstep is a wrong step or action. Example: Andy's first step was to 
make a list of things to buy at the grocery store. One misstep in the parking lot 
changed his plans, because he spent the evening in the emergency ward instead of 
in the kitchen. Forgetting to call his friends to cancel the dinner party was another 
misstep. 


Keep an eye out for mis words, such as these: misfortune (bad luck), misplace (put in the 
wrong place, lose track of), misquote (report the wrong words), misspell (spell wrong), 
mistreat (treat wrong or treat badly), and mistake (take wrongly, make an error). 


Chapter 4 
Practicing Pronouns 


In This Chapter 
Understanding the role of pronouns 
Selecting the proper pronoun for each sentence 


Expressing ownership with possessive pronouns 


Little words should be easy, right? One, two, or a few more letters should 
cause no trouble. 


I hate to bring bad news, but I must. Some short words — pronouns — can 
give you a headache faster than a screaming child on a crowded bus. 


Do not worry, though. Help is on the way! This chapter explains what you 
need to know about pronouns. 


Replacing Nouns with Pronouns 
Read this paragraph: 


John took John's best friend, Alice, to Alice's house after the party. 
John asked Alice if Alice would give John the recipe for the cookies 
John and Alice had eaten at the party. Alice gave the recipe to John. 


What a boring piece of writing! I suspect that you wanted to change the 
paragraph so that the same words do not appear over and over again. So do I, 
and because I am writing this book, I can change the words. Here is a new 
paragraph: 


John took his best friend, Alice, to her house after the party. He asked 
her if she would give him the recipe for the cookies that they had eaten 
at the party. She gave it to him. 


That paragraph is not very exciting either, but it does not repeat as many 
words. The words I removed from the first paragraph are nouns. The 
underlined words I substituted in the second paragraph are pronouns. 
Pronouns have an important job: They take the place of nouns. The trick is to 
insert the right pronoun by matching it to the noun it replaces. In this section, 
I explain what you need to check before you select the proper pronoun. 


Pronouns for the speaker or writer 

Do you like to talk about yourself? Most people do. To talk or write about 
yourself, you need pronouns. Take a look at the underlined words in these 
sentences: 


Ilove to play the piano. 

Andrew gave me a piano. 

I practice on my piano every day. 

I have taught myself five new songs. 


Do not take the piano! That instrument is mine! 


Every underlined word in the preceding sentences is a pronoun. These 
pronouns take the place of the name of the person speaking or writing. It does 
not matter whether the speaker or writer is a man or a woman. The same 
pronouns work for both sexes. 


NBER 
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The pronouns I, me, my, myself, and mine are singular. They refer to 
one person only. 


If you talk or write about yourself as part of a group, you need a different set 
of pronouns. Read these sentences and notice the underlined pronouns: 


May we play music in the show? 

George told us that the show is too short. 
“The audience will enjoy our music,” we said. 
George finally gave us permission to play. 


We told ourselves not to be nervous. 


After the show, the applause will be ours. 


The underlined words are all pronouns, and all refer to a group that includes 
the person speaking or writing. Don't worry about whether members of the 
group are male or female or some of each. The same pronouns work for both 
sexes. 
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Pronouns that refer to one person (singular pronouns) differ from 
pronouns that refer to a group (plural pronouns). Always check singular 
and plural when you select a pronoun. 


Quiz 
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See whether you can sort out these singular and plural pronouns and 
write them underneath the correct headings “Singular” and “Plural” 
listed below: us, myself, me, I, mine, ourselves, we, our, my, ours. 


Singular Plural 


The singular pronouns are myself, me, I, mine, and my. The plural pronouns 
are us, ourselves, we, our, ours. 


Here is something else to try that is a little harder. In each of the following 
sentences, you see a blank. Write a pronoun that refers to the speaker or 
writer in the blank. The letter S after a blank tells you that you need a singular 
pronoun. The letter P means you need a plural pronoun. 


(S) am going to work now. (S) told (S) that 
(S) must hurry, because (S) boss told (S) that lateness is a 
problem. (S) spoke with my friends in the office. (P) all 
agreed that (P) want (P) boss to leave (P) alone. 
(P) prefer to be by (P). 


Here are the pronouns you should have listed: I, I, myself, I ,my, me, I, We, 
we, our, us, We, ourselves. All these words are pronouns referring to the 
person or people speaking. 


Did you remember to capitalize the pronoun I? That pronoun is 
always capitalized. For more information on capital letters, see Chapter 
1. 


Pronouns such as I, me, my, myself, mine, we, us, our, ourselves, and 
ours refer to the person or people speaking or writing. These pronouns 
don't have masculine (male) or feminine (female) forms. They may 
represent both males and females. 


Pronouns that speak to others 

In this book, I am talking to you, the reader. To talk to someone, or to refer to 
the person you are speaking with, you need pronouns. In the following 
sentences, the underlined words are all pronouns: 


Do you want to take a walk? 

Your shoes look very comfortable. 

Did you buy those shoes for yourself? 

Usually, the three of you buy clothing and shoes by yourselves, without 
help. 


Jean forgot her sweater and wants to borrow yours. 


The underlined words are pronouns. They replace the name of the person you 
are addressing (speaking or writing to). These pronouns do not have different 
masculine (male) and feminine (female) forms. They work for both males and 
females. 
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The pronouns you and your may replace the name of one person or 
the names of more than one person. In other words, you and your may be 
either singular or plural. Very convenient! Use yourself for one person 
and yourselves for more than one. 


WING! 
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Sometimes people try to change the pronoun you into a different form 
to show that it is plural. I often hear y'all, you guys, youse, and other 
expressions. These terms are not correct in Standard English. Use them 
with friends, if you like, but stay away from these words when you are 
in a business or school situation. The pronoun you is both singular and 
plural. 

hove 

See whether you can write the following pronouns underneath the 
correct headings “Singular”, “Plural” and “Singular and Plural” listed 
below: yourself, you, your, yourselves, yours. Check for singular 
(referring to one person), plural (referring to more than one person), or 
singular and plural (works for one or more than one). 


Singular Plural Singular and Plural 


In the singular column is yourself. In the plural column is yourselves. In the 
singular-and-plural column are you, your, and yours. 


Now insert a pronoun into each blank in the following paragraph, always 
referring to the person or people being addressed. After each blank, look at 
the letter in parentheses. The letter S means that the pronoun in the blank is 
singular. The letter P means that the pronoun in the blank is plural. 


(S) walked the dog last night. I want to thank (S) for 
(S) help with the dog. Give (S) time to rest today. (S) and 
(S) friends were up very late, and (P) all need time for 


— (p). 


Here are the pronouns you should have added: You, you, your, yourself, You, 
your, you, yourselves. These words are pronouns that replace the name of the 
person or people being addressed. 


Pronouns that speak about other people or things 
Do you like to gossip? Almost everyone does! English has many pronouns 


that replace nouns that name the person or people you are speaking or writing 
about. Read these sentences. Notice the underlined words: 


He placed his painting on the wall. He had done all the work himself. 
Now he waited to hear their opinions. They cheered! One of them said it 
was great. He looked at Mary. Did she like his art? If she said it was 
good, he would give the artwork to her. The painting would be hers 
forever. 


The underlined words are pronouns. All these pronouns help you talk about 
someone or something else. Some pronouns that talk about other people or 
things are singular, and you should use them when speaking or writing about 
one person or thing. Some pronouns that talk about other people or things are 
plural, and they refer to more than one person or thing. Here is a table that 
shows singular and plural pronouns: 


Singular Plural 
Male: he, him, his, himself they, them, their, theirs, themselves 
Female: she, her, hers, herself 


Thing: it, its, itself 


Did you notice the labels male, female, and thing? The pronouns he, him, his, 
himself refer to one male. The pronouns she, her, hers, herself refer to one 
female. The pronouns it, its, and itself take the place of any noun that names 
one thing. (For more information on nouns, turn to Chapter 3.) 


Lucky for you, plural pronouns do not have different forms for males and 
females. They, them, their, theirs, and themselves may refer to a group of 
males, a group of females, groups with both males and females, or groups of 
things. These pronouns do many jobs! (I do not think they are paid very 
much, though, for all their work.) 
aue 
In the second column, write a pronoun that may replace the 
underlined words. 


Word Replaced Pronoun 
1. The telephone rang. 


6 did your parents go 
7 saw ... Was driving 
8 Do you watch 
9 were you doing 

10 goes 

11 'm/am trying 

12 didnt sleep 


3 its/it has just finished/ended. 

4 lve/l have found them. or 

l've got them. 

| haven't read it. 

Have you seen her? 

l've/I have had enough. 

Have you (ever) been to 

Sweden? 

9 We've/We have (just) been 

to the cinerna. 

10 They've/They have gone to a 
party. 

11 He's/He has (just) woken up. 

12 How long have you lived 
here? or ... have you been 
living here? 

13 we've/we have known each 
other for a long time. 

14 It’s/It has been raining all day. 
or lt has rained all day. or 
It has been horrible/bad all 
day. 
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's/has been 

for 

since 

has he lived / has he been / 
has he been living 

7 for 

8 've/have been 
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Example answers: 

3 I've just started this exercise. 
4 I've met Sarah a few times. 
5 | haven't had lunch yet. 
6 
7 
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I've never been to Australia. 
I've lived here since | was 
born. 

8 I've lived here for three years. 
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3 bought/got 

4 went 

5 've/haveread or read or 
've/have finished with 

6 haventstarted (it) or 
havent begun (it) 


7 was 

8 didn't see 

9 left 

10 S/has been 

11 was 

12 've/have never made 


3 He's/He has already gone. 

4 sheleft at 4 oclock. 

5 How many times have you 
been there? 

6 l| haven't decided yet. 

7 It wason the table last night. 

8 I've eaten there a few times. 

9 What time did they arrive? 

2 

1 


-— 


When was the last time? or 
When did you go the last 
time? 

2 How long have you had it? 

I bought/got it yesterday. 

3 How long have you lived 
there / have you been there / 
have you been living there? 
Before that we lived in Mill 
Road. 

How long did you live in Mill 
Road? 

4 How long have you worked 
there / have you been 
working there? 

What did you do before that? 
Į was a taxi driver. or | 
worked as a taxi driver. 


22 

Example answers: 

2 I didn’t go out last night. 

3 | was at work yesterday 
afternoon. 

4 | went to a party a few days 
ago. 

5 It was my birthday last week. 

6 | went to America last year. 
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10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
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Key to Additional exercises 
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1 was damaged ... be knocked 
down 

2 was built ... is used ... is being 
painted 

3 iscalled ... be called ... was 
changed 

4 have been made ... are 
produced 


wn 


is visited 

were damaged 

be built 

is being cleaned 

be forgotten 

has already been done 

be kept 

Have you ever been bitten 
was stolen 


= 
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My car was stolen last week. 
All the bananas have been 
eaten. 

The machine will be repaired. 
We're/We are being watched. 
The housework has to be 
done. 


ON un & 
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pushed 

was pushed 

has taken 

is being repaired 

invented 

was the camera invented 

have been washed or were 

washed 

10 l've/I have washed them. or 
| washed them. 

11 did they send or have they 

sent 
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12 be sent 
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William and Ellen wrote letters to each other. 
William's and Ellen's letters were always interesting. 


James told Anne about the letters. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. Anne read one letter. 

6. Max hates Ellen and Anne. 
7. 

8. 

9. 


Max's problem is that Max has no confidence in Max. 
Ellen and Anne told Ellen and Anne not to worry about Max. 


Max and Roger took Ellen's phone and fixed the phone's speaker. 


10. Ellen needed the phone to call Max and Roger to tell Max and Roger 
to bring Max's and Roger's toothbrushes. 


Here are the answers: 1. It 2. They 3. Their 4. He, her, them 5. She, it 6. He, 
them 7. His, he, himself 8. They, themselves, him 9. They, her, its 10. She, it, 
them, them, their. 


NBER 
ww 
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When you use a pronoun, think about the noun the pronoun replaces. 
Decide between singular and plural pronouns. Also match masculine 
(male) pronouns with male nouns, and feminine (female) pronouns with 
female nouns. Use it, its, or itself for things. 


Avoiding errors with two common pronouns 
ANG? 
K> 


The pronoun their is not the same as there or they're. 


» Their shows group ownership: 
e The students read their books. 
e Their clothing was wet when the students came in from the rain. 
e Do the students have their umbrellas? 
e The designers described their ideas to Philip. 
e [ need their approval before I plan my vacation. 
»^ There refers to a place: 
e Put the book there. 


e Over there is my favorite piano. 
e Do you know who is there? 
e Leave your suitcase there for now. 
e | will not visit there until the war ends. 
» They're is a shortened form of they are: 
e They're in the library now. 
e Nina and Oscar said that they're ready when you are. 
e Andrew and his son moved to Scotland, where they're very happy. 
e [ heard noise from the yard, so they're not in the house. 


e They're planting vegetables. 


NG/ 
gn" 
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You also have to be careful not to confuse the pronoun its with it's. 
Look at these sentences: 


! Its is a pronoun that shows ownership or belonging: 
e The book had a stain on its cover. 
e Its short leg makes the table wobble. 
e Lily placed the meat in its pan. 
e Its gravy is in a separate dish. 
e [s the problem the computer or its software? 
» It's is a shortened form of it is: 


e [t's a blood stain! 


Stop searching, because it's not here. 


The tourist went to London because it’s an interesting place. 


He likes New York, too, because it's a big city. 


When it's completed, the film will win many awards. 


Qu 
SE 
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See whether you can choose the proper word from the parentheses 
and write it in the blank. 


1. (Its, It’s) snowing today, so students will stay in (they’re, 
there, their) homes. 


2. The school is covered with ice, and no one will go (they’re, there, 
their). 


3. The driver does not trust the car or (its, it’s) brakes. 
4. (They’re, There, Their) slipping on the snowy streets. 


5. Are you (they're, there, their), or are you watching the television reports 
of the storm and (its, it's) dangers? 


6. When (its, it's) over, please tell the children to complete 
(they're, there, their) homework assignments. 


Here are the answers: 1. It’s, their 2. there 3. its 4. They're 5. there, its 6. it’s, 
their. 


Solving the Case of Pronouns 


I love mystery stories. I enjoy searching for clues and solving the case. Here 
is a mystery for you. Can you figure out the difference between I and me, she 
and her, he and him, they and them, and similar pairs? 


Each pronoun pair refers to the same person, but each half of the pair is in a 
different case. Case is a grammar term. This section helps you become a 
better detective so that you can solve the mystery of pronoun case. 


Subject pronouns 
What do the underlined pronouns in the next paragraph have in common? 
Figure it out! You are the detective, and this paragraph is your crime scene: 


She told George that the necklace was missing. He claimed that she was 
lying, because he knew that the necklace was in the bank. He explained, 
“I spoke with two bank clerks. They gave me a chance to see the 


necklace. You upset us all for no reason!" He left her alone then. 


Do you see that each underlined pronoun is doing an action expressed by a 
nearby word or words? To help you grasp what I mean, here are the 
underlined pronouns and the action word (or words) matching each 
underlined pronoun: 


She told 


He claimed 


In this list, the underlined pronoun is connected to a *doing" word, what 
English teachers call a verb. (For more information on verbs, turn to Chapter 
5.) The pronoun doing the action is a subject. Every underlined word on the 
list and in the paragraph is a subject pronoun. Here are the most common 
subject pronouns: 


Singular Subject Pronouns Plural Subject Pronouns 


I we 

you you 

he, she, it they 
who who 
whoever whoever 


ar 


Because you have sharp eyes, you probably noticed that the pronouns 
you, who, and whoever may be either singular (referring to one) or plural 


(referring to more than one). The other pronouns have different singular 
and plural forms. 


Quiz 
cy 


See whether you can figure out which subject pronoun goes into each 
blank. To help you decide, I have placed a noun in parentheses after each 
blank. The pronoun you write in the blank replaces that noun. 


(Angela) loves peaches and pears. 
. (Richard) hates fruit. 
Yesterday, (Angela and Richard) had lunch. 
(all of us) were at the next table. 
. .. (Richard) pushed a peach off his plate. 
. . (The peach) fell on the floor. 


(The speaker) think that (Richard) should apologize. 


Here are the answers: She, He, they, We, He, It, I, he. All these words are 
pronouns. All are subjects. They pair with verbs: She loves, He hates, they 
had, We were, He pushed, It fell, I think, he should apologize. 


Subject pronouns can also pair up with words that express a state of being. 
Look at the following paragraph. Examine the underlined words: 


She was scared of the ghost, but they were excited. We were sorry that 
she was not amused by our trick. We were wrong to think that she was 
in the mood for a joke. Now she is angry with us. They will be 
interested in hearing more about ghosts the next time we see them, but 
she seems too frightened to come for another visit. 


Do you see that every underlined pronoun is connected to a word that 
expresses a State of being? Here are the connected pairs: 


She was 
they were 


We were 


she was 

We were 
she was 

she is 

They will be 


she seems 


The underlined words are subject pronouns. The other words are words that 
express a state of being. They are verbs. (For more information about these 
verbs, turn to Chapter 5.) 


Quiz 


D See whether you can select a pronoun for each blank. The word that 
the pronoun replaces is in parentheses. 


(Mary and Joe) are going on vacation next week. (the 
person speaking) will take care of their plant. (The plant) needs 
water every day, or (the plant) will die. (Mary and Joe and 
the person speaking) have been neighbors for many years. Usually, 
(Mary and Joe and the person speaking) travel together. This 
year, though, (Joe) wants to be alone with Mary. (Mary) 
thinks that (Joe) will ask her to marry him during the vacation! 


Here are the answers: They, I, It, it, We, we, he, She, he. All these 
pronouns are subject pronouns. Subject pronouns pair with verbs. The 
subject-verb pairs from the preceding paragraph are They are going, I 
will take, It needs, it will die, We have been, we travel, he wants, She 
thinks, he will ask. 


Object pronouns 
Okay, Detective, here is another case for you to solve — the case of object 
pronouns. Read this paragraph and look carefully at the underlined words: 


The nanny read her stories every night. The child heard them all. Years 
later, the young girl told us that her favorite story was about a magic 
bean. The girl read it to her brother. The nanny also read him stories. 


The children knew her well, and soon they wrote stories for their nanny. 
The nanny was very pleased to hear them. 


The underlined words are all pronouns. Here is a table showing the most 
common object pronouns: 


Singular Object Pronouns Plural Object Pronouns 
me, myself us, ourselves 
you, yourself you, yourselves 


him, her, it, himself, herself, itself them, themselves 
whom whom 


whomever whomever 


Grammarians think of these pronouns as "receivers." The traditional 
explanation is that an object pronoun "receives" an action. You have to 
stretch your imagination a little to see how the pronoun is "receiving" the 
action, either directly or indirectly. Here is an explanation for each pronoun 
that is underlined in the paragraph at the beginning of this section: 


her — receives the action of reading (from the verb read) 
them — receives the action of hearing (from the verb heard) 
us — receives the action of telling (from the verb told) 

it — receives the action of reading (from the verb read) 

him — receives the action of reading (from the verb read) 
her — receives the action of knowing (from the verb knew) 


them — receives the action of hearing (from the verb hear) 


In these examples, each object pronoun receives action from a verb. Object 
pronouns may also follow words that express the relationship between two 
things, a part of speech that grammarians call prepositions. Notice the 
underlined object pronouns in these examples: 


a story about him (the preposition is about) 


three letters from me (the preposition is from) 


a book written by themselves (the preposition is by) 
the park near us (the preposition is near) 


the sky above it (the preposition is above) 


English has many, many prepositions. Maybe too many! To discover more 
about prepositions, see Chapter 7. 


Quiz 
S 


D See whether you can figure out the correct object pronoun for each 
blank in the paragraph below. The words in parentheses tell you the 
noun that the pronoun replaces. 


The workers repaired (the roof) yesterday, but the homeowner 
told (the workers) that rain came through (the roof) 
anyway and fell on (Ann). Big drops splashed (Robert) 
too. The homeowner wants (the roof) replaced. He recently 
bought a new bedroom set, and he wants protection above (the 
set). The workers told (the writer of this paragraph) that they will 
do (the work) next month. 


Here are the answers: it, them, it, her, him, it, it, me, it. These words are all 
object pronouns. The pronoun it receives action from the verb repaired; them 
receives action from the verb told; it follows the preposition through; her 
follows the preposition on; him receives the action of the verb splashed; it 
receives action from the verb wants; it follows the preposition above; me 
receives action from the verb told; and it receives action from the verb will 
do. 


Sorting subject and object pronouns 

Many people mix up subject and object pronouns. These mistakes may be 
common, but they are still mistakes. These two groups do different jobs in a 
sentence. Subject pronouns act as subjects, and object pronouns as objects. 
What a surprise! English grammar is actually logical, for a change. 


EN 


I must admit that subject pronouns may sometimes do one more job 


in a sentence. Very rarely, they follow and complete the meaning of a 
verb that expresses a state of being, such as am, is, are, was, were, has 
been, will be, and so on. This situation does not appear very often. Do 
not worry about these sentences. 


You should worry — or at least pay close attention to — subjects and objects 
when they are doing their usual jobs. Specifically, never send an object 
pronoun to do the job of a subject pronoun! Here are some examples: 


WRONG: James and me are hungry. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The pronoun me is an object pronoun. In this 
sentence, you need a subject pronoun. 


RIGHT: James and I are hungry. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The pronoun I is a subject pronoun. In this sentence, 
Iis one of the subjects. (The other is James.) 


WRONG: Are you and him ready for the grammar test? 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The pronoun him cannot act as a subject. In this 
sentence, him is a subject. 


RIGHT: Are you and he ready for the grammar test? 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Now the subject pronoun he is correctly acting as a 
subject, along with the pronoun you. (The pronoun you, by the way, has 
the same form as a subject or an object. Very convenient.) 


WRONG: Us young people will lead the way into that dangerous area. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Us is an object pronoun, but in this sentence it is 
acting as a subject. 


RIGHT: We young people will lead the way into that dangerous area. 
WHY IT IS RIGHT: The subject pronoun we now acts as a subject. 


You cannot use a subject pronoun as an object, either. Take a look at these 
examples: 


WRONG: The waiter brought food to James and I. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The pronoun I is a subject pronoun. In this 
sentence, you need an object pronoun after the preposition to. 


RIGHT: The waiter brought food to James and me. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The pronoun me is an object pronoun. In this 
sentence, me is one of the objects of the preposition to. (The other is 
James.) 


WRONG: For help with her project, Rosie asked he. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: You need an object pronoun to "receive" the action 
from the verb asked. He is a subject pronoun. 
RIGHT: For help with her project, Rosie asked him. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The object pronoun him is now correctly placed to 
receive the action of the verb asked. 


WRONG: This conversation is secret and must remain between you and I. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The preposition between needs objects. I is a 
subject pronoun. 


RIGHT: This conversation is secret and must remain between you and 
me. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Now the object pronoun me follows the preposition 
between. (The pronoun you has the same form for both subject and object 
situations.) 


qWN G! 


RY 


In many of the examples, the mistakes appear when you are using 
two pronouns or a noun and a pronoun together. Be extra careful in this 
type of sentence. Sometimes you may discover the right pronoun more 
easily if you pretend for a moment that the pronoun is all by itself. For 
instance, suppose you are not sure which pronoun to select for this 
sentence: 


Key to Exercises 
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1 Istayed 
did you do 
| watched 
Are you going 
I'm going 
are you going to see 
| don't know. | havent 
decided 
2 have you been 
We arrived 
are you staying / are you 
going to stay 
do you like 
we're having 
3 I'm going ... Do you want 
are you going 
Have you ever eaten 
l've been ... | went 
4 I've lost... Have you seen 
You were wearing ... | came 
l'm not wearing 
Have you looked / Did 
you look 
I'll go 


e 


we met 

we sat / we were sitting 
We didn't know 

we became 

we liked 

we spent 

We left 

we meet 

9 has been 


ON Gi UA P UO F2 — UJ 


10 she’s working 

11 She's coming 

12 she comes 

13 we'll have / we're going to 


have 


14 It will be 


3 

2 we're staying 

3 we enjoyed 

4 We watched 

5 slept 

6 |dont sleep 

7 were not doing / we're not 
going todo or we aren't 
doing / we aren't going to do 

8 we're going 

SOE 


10 We haven't decided 
11 wants 
12 togo 
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l'll send 

you're having 

are working / have been 
working 

he had 

he needs 

We've been 

We got 

seeing 

| liked 

we went 

we left 

had 

he wasn't injured 

was damaged 

We've changed / We changed 
we're leaving 

We're staying / We're going 
to stay / We'll stay 

flying 

That will be / That's going to 
be 

finished 

ll let 

we get 

are looking 

We're going 

we'll send 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
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a car 
the fridge 
a teacher 
school 

the cinema 
a taxi 

the piano 
cars 

the same 


a horse 

The sky 

a tourist 

for lunch (-) 

the first President of the 
United States 
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a headache 

remember names (—) 

the next train 

send emails (—) 

the garden 

the Majestic Hotel 

ill last week (—) ... to work (-) 
the highest mountain in the 
world 

to the radio ... having 
breakfast (—) 

like sport (-) ... is basketball 
(=) 

a doctor ... an art teacher 
the second floor ... the top 
of the stairs ... on the right 
After dinner (—) ... 

watched TV (-) 

a wonderful holiday in the 
south of France (-) 


Un 


in 12 at 

on 13 at 

at 14 in 

on 15 at 

in 16 on 
since 17 by 

on 18 for... on 
by (ID OTi 
in 20) AAC soo TR) 
for 


Charlie gave Bobby and (I? me?) a book. 
Cross out “Bobby and.” Reread the sentence with the pronouns inserted: 


Charlie gave I a book. 


Charlie gave me a book. 


The second sentence is correct, because the object pronoun me receives the 
action of the verb gave. 


Pronoun “selfies” 


Have you ever snapped a selfie (a photo of yourself, taken with your smartphone)? If so, you 
know you have to get everything just right. Otherwise, the photo will be too light, too dark, or 
out of focus. When you select a pronoun that has —se/f or —selves tacked on the end, you also 
have to be careful. Pronouns that end in se/f are special. They may act as objects in 
sentences like these: 


Gina told herself not to worry. (herself receives the action from the verb told) 


| washed myself carefully after tending to the sick child. (myself receives the action 
from the verb washed) 


Mommy, | tied my shoes all by myself! (myself follows the preposition by) 
In these sentences, the action flows from the subject (the one doing the action) back to the 
same person. Do not use a -self or —selves pronoun as an object in other situations. 
Sometimes, a self pronoun appears with a subject to add emphasis. In this sort of sentence, 
the se/f pronoun may be a subject pronoun. Here are some examples: 


Gina herself led the yoga class and was very proud of the result. 


Do not get up. | myself will answer the door. 
Do not use a self pronoun, all alone, as a subject: 


WRONG: Myself cleaned the house. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Myself cannot act as a subject, unless it is next to /, for 
emphasis. 


RIGHT: I cleaned the house. 
ALSO RIGHT: | myself cleaned the house. 


WHY THEY ARE RIGHT: / may act alone as a subject. / myself may act as a subject, 
when special emphasis is what you want. 


Sometimes people say meself. In proper English, that word doesn't exist. Use myself, |, or 
me, depending upon the job the pronoun performs in the sentence. 


Quiz 
SS 


See whether you can sort these pronouns into subject, object, and 
either subject or object columns: him, us, you, they, I, me, we, he, her, 
she, it, them. 


Subject Object Either Subject or Object 


In the subject column you should have they, I, we, he, and she. In the object 
column you should have him, us, me, her, and them. In the "either subject or 
object column," you should have you and it. 


Now place a subject or object pronoun in each blank. The word the pronoun 
replaces appears in parentheses. 


1. The nurse injected (medicine) into . (Benjamin). 

2. | (Benjamin) cried for five minutes. 

3. | (Benjamin's mother) comforted (Benjamin). 

4. ^ (The doctors) laughed and said, “ (the people speaking) have 
neverseen — (Benjamin) cry for such a long time." 

5. | (Sally) did much better. 

6. | (Sally) surprised. (the people speaking) by crying for less 
than a minute. 

7. | (Sally and Benjamin) are both babies. 

8. The nurses like (Sally and Benjamin) and do not care how long 


(Sally and Benjamin) cry. 


Here are the answers: 1. it (object pronoun, receives the action of the verb 
injected), him (object pronoun after the preposition into). 2. He (subject of the 
verb cried). 3. She (subject of the verb comforted), him (object pronoun, 
receives the action of the verb comforted). 4. They (subject of the verbs 
laughed and said), We (subject of the verb have seen), him (object pronoun, 


receives the action of the verb have seen). 5. She (subject of the verb did). 6. 
She (subject of the verb surprised), us (receives the action of the verb 
surprised). 7. They (subject of the verb are). 8. them (object pronoun, 
receives the action of the verb like), they (subject of the verb cry). 


For more explanations and practice with subjects and objects, read Chapters 
11 (subjects) and 13 (objects). 


Forming Possessive Pronouns 


What do you own? A house, a car, a computer? Everyone owns something! 
Pronouns that express ownership are called possessive, because “to possess" 
means “to own.” Here is a table showing some common possessive pronouns: 


. " Plural Possessive 
Singular Possessive Pronouns 


Pronouns 
my, mine our, ours 
your, yours your, yours 


his (for males), her and hers (for females), its (for 


things) their, theirs 


whose whose 


Isn’t it great that most of these pronouns do not change form when the owner 
is a male or a female? Most of the time, one form works for males, females, 
and objects. (Yes, an object can possess something: the pen has a tip, so its tip 
is a possessive situation.) 


AN 


You probably noticed that none of the words in the table have an 
apostrophe (a punctuation mark shaped like a hook and placed above the 
line). Apostrophes create possessive nouns: Mary's book, Greg 5 foot, 
students' notes. Possessive pronouns never carry an apostrophe. 


hove 


= 


Who owns what? Write a possessive pronoun in the second column 
that can take the place of the underlined word in the first column. Note: 
When a question refers to “the speaker” or “the speaker and a group,” 


imagine that you are speaking. When a question refers to “the listener" 
or to “the listener and a group," imagine that you are addressing 
someone else. 


Owner Possessive Pronoun 
. Nancy's foot 

Billy's and Betty's pajamas 

the door's frame 

Jack's punch 


Eliza's favorite show 


. the speaker's cousin 


. the speaker's and a group's houses 
. the listener's furniture 


SNA R WN 


Here are the answers: 1. Her 2. Their 3. its 4. His 5. Her 6. My 7. Our 8. Your. 
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Many people confuse the possessive pronoun whose with who’, a 
short form of who is. Check out these examples: 
WRONG: Who’s coat is on the floor? 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Who's means who is, so the sentence reads, “Who 
is coat is on the floor?" This makes no sense. 


RIGHT: Whose coat is on the floor? 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Now the possessive pronoun whose is attached to 
coat, where it makes sense. 


WRONG: I know whose responsible for the mess. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Whose is a possessive pronoun, but nothing is 
possessed in this sentence. 


RIGHT: I know who's responsible for the mess. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Who's means who is. The correct sentence means “I 
know who is responsible for the mess." 


Chapter 5 
Doing and Being Words: Verbs 


In This Chapter 
Understanding the importance of verbs 
Finding the verb in a sentence 
Dealing with past, present, and future verb forms 
Becoming familiar with be, have, and do 


Creating questions and negative statements 


I like to think of a sentence as a shopping cart. You pile things into a cart 
when you shop; you pile meaning into a sentence when you speak or write. 
The cart takes things to the cashier, and the sentence takes meaning to your 
listener or reader. The most important part of a shopping cart is the wheels. If 
one is missing, you can't easily move your purchases to the checkout line. 
The “wheels” of a sentence are its verbs. Without a verb, you don't have a 
sentence, and you have a tough time carrying meaning to your audience. 


In this chapter, you take a close look at verbs. You see how verbs work to talk 
about the past, the present, and the future. You review various verb forms, 
including some important irregular verbs: be, have, and do. You also learn 
how to form questions and negative statements with helping verbs. You see 
how adding a helping verb such as may or should changes meaning. When 
you are finished, you will have a smooth ride with all kinds of verbs. 


Searching Out Verbs 


I am a curious person. I always want to know what everyone is doing. I also 
care about how people are feeling. Plus, I love to learn new facts. Here are 
some statements that satisfy my curiosity. Take a good look at the underlined 
words: 


Sam is extremely tired. 


He climbed Mount Everest yesterday. 

Sam and Elizabeth will run many marathons. 
A marathon is a race. 

You train for long races also. 

I sit when you train. 

Are you jealous? 


Stop and relax! 


The underlined words all tell about actions or states of being. Words that 
express “doing” or “being” are verbs. Without verbs, you discover very little. 
Pull the underlined words out of the preceding sentences. Can you understand 
the meaning? Probably not! Even when you do grasp the meaning, you have 
to try harder to understand what's going on if a verb is missing. 


Asking Questions to Find the Verb 


To do almost anything with a sentence, you have to find the verb. If the verb 
is wrong, the sentence will not work. How can you find a verb? Look for 
"doing" or *being" words. Read each sentence. Ask these questions: 


»^ Which word tells you what is happening? 
»^ Which word tells you what happened? 
»^ Which word tells you what will happen? 


^ Which word makes a statement about being? 


Most likely, you will get an answer to one of these questions. The words that 
answer these questions are verbs. 


ae 


Sometimes, you get a one-word answer (twist, are, sings, and so on). 
Other times, two words answer your question (have done, do go, might 
be, is appearing, and many others). In special cases, three words create 
one verb (will have written, should have painted, could have been, and 
so on). It doesn’t matter how many separate words you find, as long as 


you find the *doing" or *being" words — the verbs. 


Here are more sentences. The verbs are underlined. After each sentence, I 
explain how the verbs answer the questions on the list: 


Yesterday Martha changed a flat tire. (Which word tells you what 
happened? changed) 


Her car is old. (Which word makes a statement about being? is) 


She will probably buy a new car soon. (Which words tell you what will 
happen? will buy) 


Her car dealer has always given her a good price. (Which words tell you 
what happened? has given) 


He could charge more. (Which words tell you what is happening? could 
charge) 

Martha should be grateful, but she is not. (Which words make a statement 
about being? should be, is) 


Martha does not even thank the car dealer! (Which words tell you what is 
happening? does thank) 


I admit that you have to stretch some of the questions a little, because 
sometimes the question is really “What is not happening?” or “What should 
or could happen?" However, the basic method works well. Look for *doing" 
or *being" words, and you will find verbs. 


Quiz 
S 


See whether you can identify the verbs in these sentences. Every 
sentence has at least one. Some sentences have verbs that contain more 
than one word. 

John limped home. 
He had fallen over a toy. 
John's mother was quite upset. 


She cleaned the cut on John's knee. 
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The bandage was too tight. 


6. Walk home before nightfall! 

7. You may hurt yourself. 

8. Does John obey his mother? 

9. I guess he will obey because his knee is really sore. 


10. No, he will not obey. 


Here are the answers: 1. limped 2. had fallen 3. was 4. cleaned 5. was 6. Walk 
7. may hurt 8. Does obey. 9. guess, will obey, is 10. will obey. All these words 
or expressions are verbs. 
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The word not is not part of the verb. The word not creates a negative, 
but it does not express action or state of being. 


As you see, verbs come in different shapes and sizes. Some create statements, 
some ask questions, and some issue commands. Verbs can do all these things 
and more. 


Telling Time with Verbs 


Historians like timelines, listing events in order. So do verbs! By changing 
form, verbs talk about things that have already happened, are happening now, 
or will happen in the future. In fact, sorting out events according to time is 
one of the most important jobs that verbs do. This quality of verbs is called 
tense. You should not become tense about verb tense, though. You can make 
sense of tense easily. 


In Chapter 10, I go into detail about verb tense, including what English 
teachers call the “perfect tenses.” (I doubt that you will find these tenses 
“perfect,” but you do have to use them!) Here I explain the basics. 


Present tense 
Present tense tells what is happening now, at the present time. Read these 
examples and pay close attention to the underlined, present-tense verbs: 


Maria studies history. 


John likes Maria, so John goes to history class with her. 


The class is very interesting. 

Several children are in the science class. 

They study both science and history. 

My favorite subjects are lunch, playtime, and gym. 


I am not a good student. 


Most present-tense verbs change form only when you are writing about one 
person or one thing. When you speak or write as yourself with the word I or 
to another with the word you, the form stays the same. To show you this 
pattern, here is a table of a regular verb, dance: 


Singular (for one person or thing) Plural (for more than one person or thing) 


I dance we dance 
you dance you dance 
he dances they dance 
she dances 

it dances 


EN 


In this table, the last box of the first column is where you see the verb 
change. The letter S creates a singular verb, which is the form you want 
when one person or thing dances. I listed only the masculine (male) 
pronoun he, the feminine (female) pronoun she, and the pronoun for 
things, it. If I listed every possible word that can pair with the verb 
dances, though, that box would be even more crowded. Do you know 
why? I could have listed any masculine noun, any feminine noun, and a 
noun naming any and every thing in the entire world! I could have 
placed Henry dances, the girl dances, or the doll dances (and many 
more examples). In the same way, the last box of the second column 
could also grow. They, a plural pronoun, stands in for any plural noun. I 
might have included boys dance, girls dance, or flowers dance, and so 
on. 


WING! 
SS 


Do not confuse nouns and verbs. To create a plural noun (the name of 
more than one person, place, or thing), you often add the letter S: boys, 
rivers, bats. To create a singular verb that talks about one person or 
thing, you add the letter S. English is strange, isn't it? 


You can also talk about the present time with another form, as you see in 
these sentences: 


George is dancing. 


I am watching. 
You are groaning because George is a terrible dancer. 


I discuss this form — which English teachers call the present progressive — 
in Chapter 10. 
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See whether you can find the present-tense verbs in this paragraph: 


Jack needs a candle. The lights are out! The house is dark. Jacks 
searches his closet and finds three candles. He now looks for a match. 
Unfortunately, Jack has no matches. Jack sits in the dark and cries. I 
hear him and give him a match. He thanks me. 


Here are the answers: needs, are, is, searches, finds, looks, has, sits, cries, 
hear, give, thanks. 


Past tense 

You can talk about the past, in English, with several different verb forms. 
Take a look at these sentences, in which the past-tense verb forms are 
underlined: 


Three lambs walked around the field. 


You jumped when I screamed at them. 
The lambs have walked through my garden every day since last May! 


Mary had finished her painting of the lambs before I started mine. 
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I was pleased with Mary's paintings. 
The lambs loved Mary's work. 


They were chewing on the painting. 
I chased the lambs away. 


All these verbs tell about the past. In this section, I focus on the simple past 


tense. To find out more about the other past-tense verb forms, turn to Chapter 
10. 


Lucky for you, regular verbs in the simple past tense do not change form. 
Here is a table of the past-tense forms of the verb count: 


Singular (for one person or thing) Plural (for more than one person or thing) 


I counted we counted 
you counted you counted 
he counted they counted 


she counted 


it counted 


EN 


To save space, I wrote the pronouns he, she, and it in the last box in 
the first column, and the pronoun they in the last box of the second 
column. Any singular, masculine (male) noun — Peter, man, Paul, 
fisherman — uses the form for he. Any singular, feminine (female) noun 
— Lorna, woman, Angela, mermaid — uses the form for she. The noun 
for any single thing — bed, shoe, lion — uses the form for it. Every 
plural noun — children, dishes, shoes — uses the form for they. 


The past tense has other forms, which I explain in detail in Chapter 10. 
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See whether you can find the past-tense verbs in this paragraph: 


Jack hired an electrician. The electrician told Jack that the wires in the 
house were old. Jack paid the electrician, who replaced all the wires. 
Jack was not afraid of the dark. He never worried about his wires again. 


He returned the candles and matches. 


Here are the answers: hired, told, were, paid, replaced, was, worried, 
returned. 


Future tense 


You cannot know what will happen next week or next year, but you can learn 
the forms of future-tense verbs. Here I show you the basic forms. Turn to 
Chapter 10 for what English teachers call the “future perfect.” 


Take a look at the simple future-tense verbs I underlined in these sentences: 


I will write a letter every day. 


My letters will be boring. 


Nothing exciting will happen! 
You will do great things. 
Helen will throw my letters away. 


She will save yours. 


These forms for the future tense do not change, as you see in this table of the 
future-tense forms of the verb slap: 


Singular (for one person or thing) Plural (for more than one person or thing) 


I will slap we will slap 
you will slap you will slap 
he will slap they will slap 
she will slap 


it will slap 


AN 


I wrote only the pronouns he, she, and it in the last box in the first 
column, and the pronoun they in the last box of the second column. 
These pronouns represent all the nouns in the dictionary. Every noun! 
No matter who or what you are talking about, the future-tense verb is the 
same. 


AN 


In older writing, shall sometimes substitutes for will. The meaning 
stays the same. 


The future tense has other forms. Turn to Chapter 10 to learn more. 


he 
See whether you can find the future-tense verbs in this paragraph. 


Elizabeth will make a sandcastle. We will help her by giving her a 
bucket and a spoon. The sand will be damp, so it will hold its shape 
easily. She will finish the castle, and we will take a picture of it. Then 
she will stomp on the castle. The castle will be ruined! 


Here are the answers: will make, will help, will be, will hold, will finish, will 
take, will stomp, will be ruined. 


Recognizing Forms of Some Important 
Verbs 


Listen to your friends talk. If you kept a scorecard listing every word they 
say, chances are the words you hear most often are forms of three important 
verbs, be, do, and have. (By the way, I do not recommend keeping track of 
your friends’ words. If you do, no one will talk to you!) 


In this section, you see how these verbs change form depending upon who is 
being, doing, or having. These verbs also change forms in different time 
periods. Here I cover the basic present, past, and future forms. To learn more 
about verb tense (time), check out “Telling Time with Verbs” earlier in this 
chapter. 


The verb “be” 


The most important and basic part of life is being alive. That makes be, in all 
its forms, the most important verb. This verb, though, is a strange creature. It 
follows no rules. When you match this verb with a different subject (the 

person or thing that is “being”), the form often changes. Here are three tables 


to help you figure out be. The first places be forms in the present, the second 
moves to the past, and the third goes into the future. Get ready for some time 


travel. 


Present: Singular Forms Present: Plural Forms 


I am 

you are 

he is 

she is 

it is 

Past: Singular Forms 
I was 

you were 

he was 

she was 

it was 

Future: Singular Forms 
I will be 

you will be 

he will be 

she will be 

it will be 
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we are 
you are 


they are 


Past: Plural Forms 
we were 
you were 


they were 


Future: Plural Forms 
we will be 
you will be 


they will be 


In each of the preceding tables, the last box of the first column 
contains the masculine (male) pronoun he, the feminine (female) 
pronoun she, and the pronoun for things, it. These pronouns represent 
any masculine noun, any feminine noun, and a noun naming any and 
every thing in the entire world. I could have placed Henry is, the actress 
was, the secretary will be ... and many more examples. In the same way, 
the last box of the second column could also grow. They, a plural 
pronoun, stands in for any plural noun. I might have included trees are, 
flowers were, the children will be, and so forth. 


Quiz 
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In the following table, the first column contains a subject. In the 
second column is a time period — past, present, or future. Your job is to 
write the correct form of the verb be in the third column. 


Subject Time Be Verb 
Ellen present 

horses past 

I future 

the box present 

you (singular, for one person) past 

puppies future 


you (plural, for more than one person) present 


Here are the answers: is, were, will be, is, were, will be, are. Note: I told you 
that you referred to one person in the fifth box and more than one person in 
the last box. I did not have to bother explaining how many people were 
included in that pronoun, though, because the pronoun, you, and the verb 
forms that pair with you, are the same for both singular and plural. (To 
discover more about the pronoun you, check out Chapter 4.) 


The verb “do” 


“Don’t just sit there! Do something!” Have you heard these lines from an 
actor in a film, perhaps as a car’s brakes fail and it heads toward a cliff? The 
command to “do something” seems to be a basic fact of human life. All day 
long, people do things. For these reasons, do is an important verb. (This verb 
also creates questions and negative statements. To learn more about questions 


and negatives, read “Getting Assistance from Helping Verbs” later in this 
chapter.) 


The verb do is an important verb. Luckily, it is not as strange as the verb be. 
You should know its irregular forms. Take a close look at the following three 
tables, which cover the verb do in the present, past, and future time. 


Present: Singular Forms Present: Plural Forms 


I do we do 


you do you do 
he does they do 
she does 

it does 


Past: Singular Forms Past: Plural Forms 


I did we did 

you did you did 

he did they did 

she did 

it did 

Future: Singular Forms Future: Plural Forms 
I will do we will do 
you will do you will do 
he will do they will do 
she will do 

it will do 


You probably noticed that do changes only in the present tense, when you are 
talking about someone or something doing an action. How nice that this verb 
is easier! 
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I listed the masculine pronoun he, the feminine pronoun she, and the 
pronoun for things, it, in the last box of the first column of each table. If 
you want to pair the verb do with a noun that names one male, use the 
form for he. For the name of one female, use the form for she. The name 
of one thing pairs with the form of the verb listed for it. If you have a 
plural noun, use the form for they. 


Quiz 
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Try your hand at pairing a form of the verb do with each subject in 
the first column, selecting a verb for the time period in the second 
column. 


Subject Time Do Verb 


the snake present 
I past 
you (referring to many people) future 
awards present 
boxer past 
we future 
a bird present 


Here are the answers: does, did, will do, do, did, will do, does. I gave you 
more information than you need here. I told you that you referred to many 
people. Whether you refers to one person or to many people, the form is the 
same. 


The verb *have? 


You may have lots of things — friends, a cold, books, fun — and many, many 
other things. You therefore need to know the correct forms of the verb have. 
(This verb also helps to create some tenses, or time periods. See Chapter 10 
to find out more.) 


Present: Singular Forms Present: Plural Forms 


I have we have 
you have you have 
he has they have 
she has 

it has 


Past: Singular Forms Past: Plural Forms 


I had we had 
you had you had 
he had they had 
she had 

it had 


Future: Singular Forms Future: Plural Forms 


I will have we will have 


you will have you will have 
he will have they will have 
she will have 


it will have 


Did you notice that the verb have changes form only in the present tense, 
when you are talking about one person or thing? The other forms stay the 
same. Take care not to confuse has and have. 
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If you are reading this chapter in order (and you do not have to do 
so), by now you know that the pronouns in the last box of the first 
column are the masculine (male) pronoun he, the feminine (female) 
pronoun she, and the pronoun for things, it. The verb form that matches 
the masculine pronoun works for any masculine noun. The verb form 
that matches the feminine pronoun works for any female noun. The form 
that pairs with it is the form you use for any noun that names one thing. 
The verb form paired with the plural pronoun they, which represents a 
group, works for all plural nouns. 


Quiz 
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Do you want to see whether you have a good grasp of the verb have? 
In the following table, the first column contains a subject, and the 
second column contains a time. Fill in the third column with a form of 
the verb have. 


Subject Time Have Verb 


firefighter present 


tigers past 
artist future 

I present 
you past 


everyone future 


Michael present 


Here are the answers: has, had, will have, have, had, will have, has. 


Getting Assistance from Helping Verbs 


English sentences rely on a main verb and, at times, some helping verbs. 
Helping verbs link up with the main verb to create questions, make negative 
statements, and express duty, probability, and other meanings. In this section I 
put helping verbs in the spotlight, so you can use them properly in your 
writing. 


Asking questions with helping verbs 

In some languages, you ask a question simply by changing your tone of voice 
or punctuation. You may declare, *We eat now" or ask, *We eat now?" with 
the same words. In English questions, the order of the words changes, and 
sometimes you must insert a helping verb such as do, does, or did. Read these 
sentences. Notice how they change. Examine the underlined verbs. 


STATEMENT: John shops in his hometown. 
QUESTION: Does John shop in his hometown? 


STATEMENT: John and his friends support local businesses. 
QUESTION: Do John and his friends support local businesses? 


STATEMENT: Mary used a coupon to reduce the price. 
QUESTION: Did Mary use a coupon to reduce the price? 


STATEMENT: The store owner gave Mary the reduced price anyway. 

QUESTION: Did the store owner give Mary the reduced price anyway? 
As you can see, adding the helping verb creates a question in the preceding 
sentences. When a helping verb appears in the statement, you don't need to 


add another one to make a question. All you have to do is rearrange the 
words. 


STATEMENT: The coupon had expired. 


QUESTION: Had the coupon expired? 


STATEMENT: Mary has forgotten her checkbook. 

QUESTION: Has Mary forgotten her checkbook? 
You don't have to add any words to create a question about the future, either. 
Just move the word will: 


STATEMENT: The soup will be on sale next week. 
QUESTION: Will the soup be on sale next week? 


STATEMENT: Mark will skip class today. 
QUESTION: Will Mark skip class today? 


AN 


For statements with a form of the verb be, you can ask a question 
without adding an extra helping verb. Changing the order of the words is 
all you have to do. 


STATEMENT: I am too busy. 
QUESTION: Am I too busy? 


STATEMENT: Spot has been a good dog. 
QUESTION: Has Spot been a good dog? 


STATEMENT: Ellie and Bill were the first guests. 
QUESTION: Were Ellie and Bill the first guests? 


mOU 


D In the following table, change the statement in the first column to a 
question. Write the question in the second column. Underline the verbs 
in the question. 
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Statement Question 
1. Arthur reads every advertisement. 

2. They ride the train every day. 

3. The baseballs have fallen out of the basket. 

4. I will walk four miles tomorrow. 

5. The mystery is solved. 

6. The brave soldiers fight for their country. 

7. All teachers have read that book. 

8. The principal likes the book. 


Here are the answers: 1. Does Arthur read every advertisement? 2. Do they 
ride the train every day? 3. Have the baseballs fallen out of the basket? 4. 
Will I walk four miles tomorrow? 5. Is the mystery solved? 6. Do the brave 
soldiers fight for their country? 7. Have all teachers read that book? 8. Does 
the principal like the book? 


As you see, you needed no extra helping verbs in 3, 4, 5, and 7. Those 
statements have forms of be, do, have, and will in them. Simply rearranging 
the words is enough to create a question. The other statements do not have 
one of those words, so you must insert a helping verb. 


Creating negative statements with helping verbs 

A positive outlook is a good thing, except when you want to say *no" or 
make some other negative statement. In that situation, you generally need a 
helping verb and the word not. Take a look at these pairs: 


POSITIVE STATEMENT: I go to a concert every Friday. 
NEGATIVE STATEMENT: I do not go to a concert every Friday. 


POSITIVE STATEMENT: The musicians tuned their instruments. 
NEGATIVE STATEMENT: The musicians did not tune their instruments. 


POSITIVE STATEMENT: The violin has a broken string. 
NEGATIVE STATEMENT: The violin does not have a broken string. 


POSITIVE STATEMENT: The conductor raised his hands. 
NEGATIVE STATEMENT: The conductor did not raise his hands. 


POSITIVE STATEMENT: The audience quieted down. 
NEGATIVE STATEMENT: The audience did not quiet down. 


Do you see the pattern? In these examples, you add a helping verb and the 
word not to make a negative statement. 


ar 


Sometimes, to turn negative, all you need is the word not. When? In 
these situations: 


»^ |f the only verb in the sentence is a form of be, you do not need a helping 
verb. 


»^ |f another helping verb, such as has or have, is already in the sentence, 
you do not need to add a new one. 


»^ If you are speaking of the future, you do not need any extra helping verbs. 
In all these situations, just insert not: 
POSITIVE STATEMENT: The conductor is upset. 


NEGATIVE STATEMENT: The conductor is not upset. 


POSITIVE STATEMENT: The conductor has led the orchestra well. 
NEGATIVE STATEMENT: The conductor has not led the orchestra well. 


POSITIVE STATEMENT: She will go to the dance performance 
tomorrow. 


NEGATIVE STATEMENT: She will not go to the dance performance 
tomorrow. 


POSITIVE STATEMENT: AI has been snoring all night. 


NEGATIVE STATEMENT: AI has not been snoring all night. 


ar 


You may see a contraction — a shortened form — in a negative 
statement. The word not is very often part of the contraction. Whether 
the whole word is present or not, the meaning is still negative: 


he is not — he isn’t 
we are not — we aren't 


Allie did not swim — Allie didn't swim 


In Chapter 14, you can find out more about contractions. 


HOUR 


D In the following table, see whether you can change the positive 
statement in the first column into a negative statement. Write the 
negative statement in the second column. Identify the verbs in the 
negative statement. 


Positive Negative 
1. The chair has a broken leg. 

2. Ellie is very happy with her part in the play. 

3. Gene sneaks some gum into class. 

4. The executives raised the salaries of their employees. 

5. Every driver beeps the horn often. 

6. The princess costume was very popular this year. 


7. The janitor has cleaned the halls recently. 


Here are the answers: 1. The chair does not have a broken leg. 2. Ellie is not 
very happy with her part in the play. 3. Gene did not sneak some gum into 
class. 4. The executives did not raise the salaries of their employees. 5. Every 
driver does not beep the horn often. 6. The princess costume was not very 
popular this year. 7. The janitor has not cleaned the halls recently. 


Notice that you did not have to add a helping verb to statements 2, 6, and 7. 
Statements 2 and 6 have forms of the verb be in them. Statement 7 already 


includes a helping verb, has. To change statements 2, 6, and 7 into negatives, 
you simply add not. 


Expressing duty, ability, and possibility with helping 
verbs 


Should you study English grammar? You can learn the rules easily. With 
strong English skills, you may earn higher grades and a better salary. 


What do you see in the preceding paragraph? Yes, I know you see a reason to 
buy this book! Apart from that, you also see helping verbs that add a sense of 
duty (should), ability (can), and possibility (may). Here are some other 
helping verbs that add meaning to your sentences: 


must — duty: I must mail my tax return today. 
could — ability: Helen said she was so tired that she could sleep for days. 


might — possibility: Norman might be hungry, so cook a lot of food. 


will — willingness: The conductor will help with your baggage, if you 
wish. 


would — willingness, with conditions: Jean said she would wash the 
dishes if you would dry them. 


These helpers are very powerful. Add them to a sentence to improve your 
expression of ideas. 


SN 


Three pairs of *twins" are in the helping-verb family: 


»^ Can and could both express ability. Strict grammarians usually insert can 
in present or future situations and could in past situations. 


»^ Will and would are another pair that express the same meaning: 
willingness. Will may be better for the present or future, and would for the 
past. 


^ May and might express possibility. May is generally used for present or 
future situations, and might for the past. 


Don't worry too much about these pairs. Most people pick one or the other at 


random, and the meaning still comes across clearly. 
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Try your hand at adding should, can, may, must, could, might, or 
would to each sentence using the following table. To help you decide, I 
placed some choices in the second column and the intended meaning in 
the third column. 


Genine Possible Intended 
Helping Verbs Meaning 
1. Henry said that he paint the room for you. ia d should, willingness 
2. we help you with that suitcase? N wil, possibility 
3. You take care of the children while I am may, must, dis 
away. would y 
: ard ji can, should, - 
4. The first grader proudly said, “I read! might ability 
5. Jane dance, if her legs were not sore. bung would, conditions 
6. Take an aspirin; it help. should, must, possibility 
may 
: : would, E 
7. This new tape seal the hole in the roof. shoul (could ability 
8. She placed apples in the children's rooms because would, can, T 
possibility 


she knew they be hungry. might 


Here are the answers: 1. would 2. May 3. must 4. can 5. would 6. may 7. 
could 8. might. 


Never close? 


A sign in the window of a restaurant in my neighborhood proudly states that it is "never close." 
| like living in New York City, and | know that space is expensive. | peeked in and saw that the 
tables were very close together. The restaurant is open 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. In 
other words, it is "never closed." The person who made the sign forgot the letter D. These two 
words sound almost, but not exactly, alike. They have different meanings: 


close As a description, the last sound is a strong s, like a whistle. It means "near, not far 


Chapter 6 
Describing with Adjectives and 
Adverbs 


In This Chapter 


Describing people, places, and things with adjectives 
Telling how, where, and why with adverbs 
Placing a and an correctly 


Creating comparisons with adjectives and adverbs 


John paints. Workers build houses. Children play games. These sentences 
give information, but only a little. Most people want to know more. These 
sentences tell more: John paints carefully. Skilled workers build fancy, 
expensive houses. Noisy children play video games frequently. 


The underlined words are adjectives and adverbs. They add meaning and 
interest to your sentences. These two parts of speech are the same in one way: 
They both describe. Adjectives and adverbs are not the same in other ways: 
They describe different parts of speech and give different information. 


In this chapter, you find everything you need to know about adjectives and 
adverbs — how to tell one from another, when to use them, and how to create 
comparisons with them. You also sort out the proper use of two tiny but 
important words, a and an. 


Adding Detail with Adjectives 


Adjectives give information about people, places, and things. In English- 
teacher terms, adjectives describe nouns and pronouns. (For more information 
on nouns, see Chapter 3. Chapter 4 tells you about pronouns.) 


Take a look at the way adjectives add meaning. You ask little Mike what he 
wants for his third birthday. Mike replies, “Snake!” What do you buy? 


a poisonous snake 
a hungry snake 
a giant snake 


a rubber snake 


The police may want to know which of the underlined words is correct before 
little Mike opens his present. The underlined words are all adjectives, and 
they all describe the noun snake. As you see, adjectives can give very 
important information. 


Even in less serious situations (those not involving poison!), adjectives add 
helpful details. Read the sentences in the following table. Notice what the 
underlined words in the second column add to the sentence. The adjectives 
are underlined. In the third column, the words the adjectives describe are 
identified. 


Original Original Plus Adjectives Explanation 


overworked 


The waiter brings our The overworked waiter brings our : f 
8 8 describes waiter 


soup. cold soup. 
p cole soup cold describes soup 
Annoyed describes 
Diners complain about Annoyed diners complain about the diners 


the soup. tasteless soup. tasteless describes 
soup 
embarrassed 
The owner apologizes The embarrassed owner apologizes to describes owner 
to the customers. the disappointed customers. disappointed 


describes customers 


Wise describes 


d i 3 : E owners 
Owners hire waiters. Wise owners hire extra waiters. 


extra describes 
waiters 


Generous describes 


; owners 

Owners pay salaries. | Generous owners pay high salaries. . 
high describes 
salaries 


Many and good 


Applicants compete Many good applicants compete for ^ describe applicants 


for jobs. desirable jobs. desirable describes 
jobs 
Efficient describes 
Restaurants have Efficient restaurants have happy restaurants 
customers. customers. happy describes 
customers 


In this table, every adjective gives information about the nouns in the 
sentence. 


A 


Occasionally, adjectives can also describe pronouns. Pronouns take 
the place of nouns. The pronoun everything, for example, substitutes for 
the name of every single thing in the group. Look at this sentence: 


Everyone available should report to duty. 


In this sentence, available is an adjective describing the pronoun everyone. 


How to find adjectives 
Adjectives give information about nouns and pronouns (see Figure 6-1). To 
find adjectives, look at a noun and ask three questions: 


1” How many? 
L^ Which one? 
^ What kind? 


Noun How many? 
or Which one?— Adjective 
Pronoun What kind? 


Figure 6-1: How to identify adjectives. 


You may get an answer to one question or to more than one question. The 
word that answers the question is an adjective. Watch these questions in 


action, based on this sentence: 
Three soft pillows were on the lumpy bed. 


First, notice the nouns — pillows and bed. Focus on one noun at a time: 


» How many pillows? Three. Three is an adjective. It describes the noun 
pillows. 

» Which pillows? No answer. 

^ What kind of pillows? Soft pillows. Soft is an adjective. It describes the 
noun pillows. 


Now look at the second noun, bed. Ask the questions: 


1” How many bed? No answer. 
» Which bed? No answer. 


^ What kind of bed? Lumpy bed. Lumpy is an adjective. It describes the 
noun bed. 


AN 


You probably noticed that the first question (How many bed?) is odd. 
Normally, you would ask, *How many beds?" Do not focus on how the 


questions sound. Just ask each question and search the sentence for an 
answer. 


Do you have enough energy for another example? Take a look at this 
sentence: 


Every bill is unpaid and overdue. 


The noun in this sentence is bill. Apply the questions: 


» How many bills? No answer. 
»^ Which bills? Every bill. Every is an adjective. It describes the noun bill. 


»^ What kind of bill? Unpaid and overdue. Unpaid and overdue are 
adjectives. They describe the noun bill. 


Index 


The numbers are unit numbers (not 
page numbers). 


a/an 65 
a and some 67-68 
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about 111E 
above 109E 
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word order (always/usually/often 
etc.) 94 
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all (of) 81 
word order 94 
along 110 
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word order 94 
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always 
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another 65B 
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anybody/anyone/anything 76D, 
78-79 
anywhere 79 
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Appendix 4 
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are see am/is/are 
around 110, 114-115, Appendix 7 
arrive 108C 
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the 70-73 
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at 
at 8 oclock / at night etc. 103 
at the bus stop / at work etc. 
106-107 
at and to 108 
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auxiliary verbs 23, 40-42 
away 
run away | throw away etc. (phrasal 
verbs) 114-115, Appendix 7 


back 
come back / give back etc. (phrasal 
verbs) 114-115, Appendix 7 
be (infinitive of am/is/are) 
am/is/are 1-2 
am/is/are + -ing (present 
continuous) 3-4, 23A, 25, 51C 
was/were 10 
was/were + -ing (past continuous) 
13, 23A, 51C 
have/has been (present perfect) 
15-18 
passive 21-22, Appendix 1 
will be 27 
because 97 
been 
have/has been (present perfect) 
15-18 
beenandgone 17C 
there has/have been 38B 
before 98, 105 
begin (begin to ... or begin -ing) 52C 
behind 109A 
belong (to) 113A 
below 109E 


beside 109A 
best 908 
better 87D 
between 109A 
bit (a bit older/bigger etc.) 88D 
born 21C 
both 82 
word order 94 
but 97 
by 111C 
by after the passive (I was bitten by 
adog) 21D 
by myself / by yourself etc. 63C 
by (= beside) 109C 


can/can't 30 
comparative (older / more expensive 
etc) 87-89 
conditional (if ...) 
ifido... 99 
ifidid... 100 
conjunctions 97-100 
and/but/or/so/because 97 
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if 99-100 
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did 
didn't in negatives 12, 23D, 40C, 
43B, 51A 
did in questions 12, 23D, 40C, 448, 
51A 
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direct speech and reported speech 
50 
do and make 57 
don't/doesn't in negatives 6, 23D, 
40C, 43B, 51A 
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44B, 51A 
dont go / don't fall etc. 
(imperative) 35B 
down 110 
sit down / put down etc. (phrasal 
verbs) 114-115, Appendix 6-7 
during 105 
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Do not rest now. Try one more: 
Nothing bad will happen! 
This sentence has one pronoun, nothing. Ask the questions: 


» How many nothing? No answer. 
»^ Which nothing? No answer. 
i What kind? Bad. Bad is an adjective. It describes the pronoun nothing. 


A 


Sometimes, when you ask questions to find adjectives, the answer 
contains many words. English teachers call these longer answers phrases 
and clauses. Do not worry about labels. They are not important! For 
now, focus on single-word answers. 


Where to find adjectives 

Finding adjectives is easier if you know where to look. So where can you find 
adjectives? In the Adjective Department of your local store. Just kidding! 
Adjectives usually show up in front of the words they describe: 


pretty flower 
smelly cheese 
rotten tomatoes 


grouchy lady 
uncomfortable chair 


eager fans 


Sometimes adjectives appear in different places. They may follow a verb that 
expresses a state of being. A verb that expresses a state of being is like an 
equal sign in math. Two ideas, one before and one after the verb, are linked. 
(For more information on verbs, turn to Chapter 5.) 


Take a look at this sentence: 


Scott is tired and cranky. 
Here is another way to think about this sentence: 
Scott = tired and cranky 


The adjectives tired and cranky describe the noun Scott. The verb is expresses 
a state of being and acts as an equal sign. 

Here is another example of a sentence that follows the same pattern. The 
adjectives are underlined. 


Lola has been cheerful, but I know that she is tense. 


Lola = cheerful she = tense 


In the first part of the sentence, the adjective cheerful describes the noun 
Lola. The verb has been expresses a state of being. In the second part of the 
sentence, the adjective tense describes the pronoun she. The verb is expresses 
a state of being. 


Take a look at this example, which follows the same pattern. 


That box seems mysterious. 

box = mysterious 
The adjective mysterious describes the noun box. The verb seems expresses a 
state of being. 


Here is one more example: 
I am unhappy because the cake looks disgusting. 
I = unhappycake = disgusting 


The adjective unhappy describes the pronoun I. The verb am expresses a state 
of being. In the second part of the sentence, the adjective disgusting describes 
the noun cake. The verb looks expresses a state of being. 


ar 


Verbs that express a state of being are usually forms of the verb be. 


Sometimes, verbs that explain how you take in information through your 
senses also express a state of being. Look, appear, seem, smell, taste, and 
feel are examples of these verbs. These verbs may link a description to a 
noun or pronoun. 


An adjective may also follow the noun or pronoun it describes: 


Something sticky was inside. (The adjective sticky describes the pronoun 
something.) 

Peter, funny and confident, easily won the election. (The adjectives funny 
and confident describe the noun Peter.) 


Everything scary and silly appears on Halloween. (The adjectives scary 
and silly describe the pronoun everything.) 


Quiz 


Now it is time for you to search for adjectives. Write the adjectives in 
the middle column. In the last column, write the word the adjectives 
describe. 


Words the Adjectives 
Describe 


Sentence Adjectives 
1. My cat, hungry and tired, scratched me. 

2. The sauce smells terrible. 

3. Happy children are running over there. 

4. Bright sunlight hurts my eyes. 

5. Fatty food may damage your health. 

6. Hamburgers taste delicious. 


7. Everything ready should be in the car 
now. 


Here are the answers: 1. The adjectives hungry and tired describe cat. 2. The 
adjective terrible describes sauce. 3. The adjective happy describes children. 
4. The adjective bright describes sunlight. 5. The adjective fatty describes 
food. 6. The adjective delicious describes hamburgers. 7. The adjective ready 
describes everything. 
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Adjectives add useful information to your sentences. They describe 
nouns and pronouns and answer the questions how many? which one? or 
what kind? 


Writing Well with Adverbs 


Every English sentence contains at least one “doing” or “being” word (a 
verb). Many verbs come with descriptions attached — words that tell you 
how, when, where, or under what conditions the “doing” or “being” occurs. 
Words that describe verbs are adverbs. The relationship between verbs and 
adverbs is very close. In fact, one word (adverb) contains the other (verb)! 
Adverbs have another job, too. Adverbs such as very or less change the 
intensity of a description. In this section, you see how adverbs perform both 
of these roles. 


Adding information to verbs 
A film director speaks to four actors. The director says, “Go to the door.” The 
actors go to the door — but not in the same way: 


Mary goes slowly. 
Mark goes quickly. 


Jenny goes immediately. 
Arthur goes later. 


The underlined words are adverbs. Each one changes the way the action 
occurs. The adverbs add meaning to the verb goes. In other words, the 
adverbs describe the verb goes. 


Here is the film director again, in an outdoor scene. This time, the director 
yells, “Go!” Once more, the actors react differently: 

Mary goes here. 

Mark goes there. 


Jenny goes reluctantly. 


Arthur goes eagerly. 


The adverbs add information about the action expressed by the word goes. 
Words that explain what someone or something is doing are verbs. Adverbs 
may describe these verbs. 


Adverbs may also describe verbs that express a state of being — what 
someone or something is, was, or will be. Look at these examples: 


The director was home. 


Mary originally seemed smart. 
Mark definitely is smarter than Mary. 


A 


Do not worry about what kind of verb an adverb describes. Just 
remember that adverbs give important information about action or state 
of being. 


Using the example of a film director, the director gets better results by adding 
adverbs. In the table below, you find the director's statements and then the 
same statements with adverbs. Can you see how the underlined adverbs help 
the actors understand what the director wants? 


Director's Original 


CONDERE Original Plus Adverbs Explanation 
Mary says her line. Mary says her line sadly. sadly describes says 
Arthur falls. Arthur now falls. now describes falls 
Mark helps Arthur. Mark promptly helps Arthur. da LO HSSCRIDSS 

: Then and angrily 
Jenny speaks. Then, Jenny speaks angrily. 


describe speaks 


Jenny's character is always 


Jenny's character is upset. always describes is 


upset. 
Mary, Mark, and Arthur pay Mary, Mark, and Arthur never : 
: . never describes pay 
attention to Jenny. pay attention to Jenny. 


Jenny walks. Jenny walks out. out describes walks 


To locate an adverb, first pay attention to verbs (doing or being words). Ask 
these questions: 

i How? 

L^ When? 

L^ Where? 


»^ Under what conditions? 


How? 
Verb When? —»| Adverb 
Where? 


Figure 6-2: Questions to find adverbs. 


Figure 6-2 shows you the questions. Take a look at them, applied to this 
sentence: 


Later, alone, Bert completely understood the reason for Ellen's impolite 
comment. 


This sentence contains one verb, understood. Apply the questions: 
Understood how? Completely understood. Completely is an adverb. It 
describes the verb understood. 


Understood when? Understood later. Later is an adverb. It describes the 
verb understood. 


Understood where? No answer. 


Understood under what conditions? Understood alone. Alone is an 
adverb. It describes the verb understood. 


Here is another sentence, so you can see the questions in action again: 
Peter recently moved away. 


The sentence contains one verb, moved. Apply the questions: 


Moved how? No answer. Moved when? Recently. Recently is an adverb. It 
describes the verb moved. 


Moved where? Away. Away is an adverb. It describes the verb moved. 


Moved under what conditions? No answer. 


A 


Adverbs that describe verbs like to travel — not around the world, 
but around a sentence. They may appear at the beginning, middle, or end 
of a sentence. As long as the meaning is clear, you may place an adverb 
anywhere you like. 


Adding meaning to descriptions 

How stubborn are you? Very stubborn? Rather stubborn? Only slightly 
stubborn? The answer to this question may matter a lot to a parent, a teacher, 
or an employer who has to tell you what to do! Each underlined word adds to 
the meaning of the descriptive word stubborn. Each underlined word is an 
adverb. In these examples, the adverbs describe another description, 
stubborn, adding or taking away intensity. 


Here are more examples of adverbs that give information about other 
descriptive words: 


very pretty 
less friendly 
extremely hard 
too easy 
fairly simple 
overly complicated 
Where do you find an adverb doing this job? Right in front of the word the 


adverb describes. Besides location, you can find an adverb that describes a 
description by asking one question: How? 


Description How? ——> Adverb 


Figure 6-3: Adjective or adverb. 


Would you like to see this question in action? Here is an example sentence. 
Pay close attention to the descriptions: 


Much earlier, Bert had made a very rude comment to Ellen. 


Examine the descriptions and ask the question. The sentence includes two 
descriptive words. One is an adverb. The other is an adjective. (Look at the 
section *Adding Detail with Adjectives" earlier in this chapter for more 
information on adjectives.) Start with the description earlier: 


Earlier how? Much earlier. Much is an adverb. It describes another 
adverb, earlier. 


Now look at the descriptive word rude: 


Rude how? Very rude. Very is an adverb. It describes the adjective rude. 
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Adverbs can change the intensity of a description. Sometimes the 
description becomes more intense: 


extremely talented 
totally secure 


very silly 
Sometimes the description becomes less intense: 


slightly confusing 


least boring 


less greedy 


A 


When you ask questions to find adverbs, the answer may contain 
many words. English teachers call these longer answers phrases and 
clauses. Do not worry about labels. They are not important! For now, 
focus on single-word answers. If you want to know more about phrases, 
turn to Chapter 7. 


It is time for you to search for adverbs. Write the adverbs in the middle 
column. In the last column, write the word, or words, the adverb describes. 


Words the Adverbs 


Sent Adverb : 
entence verDs Describe 


1. Johnny often lost his temper. 

2. The teacher was quite skilled. 

3. Sophie is really hungry. 

4. Andrew never tells very long stories. 


5. The mayor's extremely late budget has now 
created problems. 


6. Yesterday, you strongly favored that decision. 


7. Ed prefers a more modern style of furniture. 


Here are the answers: 1. The adverb often describes the verb lost. 2. The 
adverb quite describes another description, skilled. 3. The adverb really 
describes another description, hungry. 4. The adverb never describes the verb 
tells. The adverb very describes another description, long. 5. The adverb 
extremely describes another description, late. The adverb now describes the 
verb has created. 6. The adverbs yesterday and strongly describe the verb 
favored. 7. The adverb more describes another description, modern. 
FL 

Adverbs add useful information about actions and states of being. 

They also change the intensity of other descriptions. 


Choosing between Adjectives and 
Adverbs 


Builders need the right tools for every kind of job. They cannot hammer a 
nail with a screwdriver. They cannot turn a screw with a hammer, either! 
When you build a sentence, you must also choose the right tool — the part of 
speech that can do the job you have in mind. 


Adjectives and adverbs are like hammers and screwdrivers. They work 
differently. When you select a descriptive word, follow these guidelines: 


^ When you are describing a person, place, or thing, use an adjective. 
Adjectives tell you how many, which one, or what kind of person or thing 
you are talking about. (For more information on nouns, refer to Chapter 3. 
Turn to Chapter 4 to learn more about pronouns.) 


» When you are describing an action or state of being, select an adverb. 
Adverbs tell you how, when, where, why, or under what conditions in 
reference to words that express action or states of being. 


^ When you increase or decrease the intensity of another description, 
use an adverb. Words such as very, too, extremely, and less are adverbs. 
They attach to other descriptions. 

» Many descriptive words have two forms — one an adjective and the 
other an adverb. For example, frequent is an adjective and frequently is 
an adverb. Be sure to use the right one! 

^ Adverbs often end with the letters ly. Be careful! Not every adverb has 
this ending. Some words that end with ly, such as lovely, are not adverbs. 


»^ The dictionary identifies the part of speech. If you are not sure whether 
a word is an adjective or an adverb, the dictionary will tell you. 


Here are some adjectives and adverbs. In each pair, the first word is an 
adjective, and the second is an adverb. Look carefully at the examples, so you 
see how these words are properly used. 

Adjective Example Adverb Example 

real Nancy buys real butter. really David is really funny. 
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each other 63D 
either 
either and too 42A 
either (of) 82 
embedded questions (Do you know 
what ... ? etc.) 49 
end (at the end of) 103B, 106B 
enjoy 
enjoy -ing 52B 
enjoy myself/yourself etc. 63A 
enough 91 
enough and too 92D 
ever 
Have you ever ...? 17 
superlative + ever 90E 
word order 94 
every 80 
everybody/everyone/ 
everything/everywhere 80C 
expect 52A, 53B 


far 
How far is it? 39A, 47D 
far — further 87B 
fast 86C 
fed up (with) 112A 
few / afew 84 
finish (finish -ing) 52B 
for 
for ten minutes / for three years etc. 
19, 104D 
for and to ... 54B 
go for a walk etc, 55C 
for and during 105C 
from 104A, 110 
front (in front of) 109A-B 
full (of) 112A 
further 87B 
future 25-28 
I'm working tomorrow. (present 
continuous) 25 
The concert starts at 7.30. (present 
simple) 25C 
(I'm) going to (do something) 26 
will 27—28 
shall 27D, 28C 
future after when/before/while etc. 
98B 
future after if 99B 


geographical names with and 
without the 73 
gerund see -ing 
get 56 
get to (a place) 56C, 108C 
get on / get up etc. (phrasal verbs) 
114, Appendix 6 


give 
give something to somebody / give 
somebody something 96 
give up / give back etc. (phrasal 
verbs) 115, Appendix 6-7 
go 55 
go -ing (go swimming etc.) 55D 
go home / go to work | go to the 
cinema 71 
go in / go back etc. (phrasal verbs) 
114 
going to (I'm going to do something) 
26 
gone and been 17C 
good 
good and well 86D 
goodat 112A 
got 
past of get 11C, 56 
have/has got 9,58A 


had 
past of have 11C 
had to 33B 
He said he had (done something) 
50, Appendix 1.1 
happen (to) 113A 
hard 86C 
has see have 
hate 52C-D 
have 9,58 
have got / has got 9, 58A 
have done / have been etc. (present 
perfect) 15-18, 23C 
have to 33 
have a nice time / have fun etc. 
35A 
there has/have been 38B 
have breakfast / have a shower etc. 
58B 
her 59-60, 62 
hers 61-62 
herself 63 
him 59, 62 
himself 63 
his 60-62 
holiday (on holiday) 55B,111A 
home 554A, 71A, 108B 
get home 56C, 108C 
how 47 
How long have you ... ? (present 
perfect) 18 
how big? / how old? / how far? etc. 
47D 
How long does it take? 48 
how much? / how many? 83A 


l/you/he/she etc. (personal 
pronouns) 59,62 


if 99—100 
if we go / If you see etc. 99 
if and when 99C 
if! had / if we went 100 
Do you know if... ? 49C 
imperative (do this / don't do that 
etc) 35 
in 
in April / in summer etc. 103 
in a room / in hospital etc. 106- 
107 
in five minutes / in three years etc. 
103E 
inandto 108 
put something in. 110 
go in / fill in etc. (phrasal verbs) 
114-115, Appendix 7 
infinitive (do/see/play etc.) 
infinitive (do/see etc.) and to + 
infinitive (to do / to see etc.) 51, 
53 
can/ will/should etc. + infinitive 
51A 
verbs + to + infinitive (I want to go 
etc) 51B, 52-53 
infinitive and -ing (do/doing etc.) 
31-52 
I went to the shop to buy ... 
(infinitive for purpose) 54 
infinitive and for... 54B 
adjective + infinitive (it's easy to 
ay) 39B 
something to eat / nowhere to go 
ete 79D 
-ing (doing/playing/going etc.) 
amf/is/are + -ing (present 
continuous) 3—4, 23A, 25, 51C 
was/were + -ing (past continuous) 
13223A 51C 
-ing and infinitive (do/doing etc.) 
31252 
verbs + -ing (enjoy -ing etc.) 
52B-C 
go -ing (go swimming etc.) 55D 
prepositions + -ing 105D, 112B 
interested (in) 112A 
into 110 
irregular verbs 11C, 24B, Appendix 
225) 
is see am/is/are 
the SHS}, Sis) 
it is and there is 378, 39A 
its and its 60C 
its 60 


just 
just + present perfect 16A 
word order 94 


sure 
good 


bad 


hungry 


beautiful d 


ordinary 


usual 


quick 
secret 


Sweet 


que 
E» 
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Harriet thinks this is a sure 
bet. 


We write good books. 


I felt bad when I saw the 
damage. 


Martha is hungry, so she is 
cooking now. 


A beautiful flower sits on my 
esk. 


On an ordinary day, I get up 
early. 


An apple is his usual snack. 


A quick move to the left saved 
her from the speeding truck. 


Shall I tell you the secret 
password? 


Everyone in my family loves 
sweet desserts. 


surely 


well 


badly 


hungrily 


beautifully 


ordinarily 


usually 


quickly 
secretly 


sweetly 


He surely knew the name of 
the murderer. 


I feel well. 


They danced so badly that 
they were told not to go on 
stage again. 


Martha hungrily gobbled up 
the stew. 

Henry danced beautifully. 
Max ordinarily shops on 
Main Street. 


Do you usually go to the 
theater, or is today a special 
event? 


Come quickly! 


Mary secretly loves Tim, but 
she will never tell him. 


She asked so sweetly that he 
had to say yes. 


For each sentence, choose the correct word from the parentheses. 


1. My dog barks (loyal, loyally) when he sees me. 

2. The neighbors are (real, really) annoyed by his barking. 

3. I think he is a (good, well) pet, but they disagree (strong, 
strongly). 

4. Do you (true, truly) want me to send my (poor, poorly) dog 
away? 

5. You need earplugs (bad, badly). 


Here are the answers: 1. loyally (an adverb describing the verb barks) 2. 
really (an adverb describing the description annoyed) 3. good (an adjective 


describing the noun pet); strongly (an adverb describing the verb disagree) 4. 
truly (an adverb describing the verb do want); poor (an adjective describing 
the noun dog) 5. badly (an adverb describing the verb need). 


Do you feel bad? Or badly? 


How should you answer this question? Probably with the word bad, because bad is an 
adjective. When you say that you feel bad, you are describing yourself — your mood, your 
feelings, or your physical condition. The word badly is an adverb. Adverbs attach to verbs. If 


you say that you feel badly, you are making a statement about your ability to feel. Maybe you 
have gloves on and cannot feel anything with your fingertips. Perhaps you have a medical 
condition that deadens your nerves. In those situations, you feel badly. Most of the time, 
though, the right word is bad. 


Placing “a” and “an” in the Proper 
Place 


Do you have an apple? How about a pear? I love to find a bargain when I 
shop for an automobile. Do you have an accountant? An expert helps me fill 
out a tax form quickly and easily. A tax attorney is also useful. 


As you probably noticed, I underlined two little words — a and an — in the 
preceding sentences. A and an attach to nouns. (Nouns are words that name 
people, places, and things. For more information, read Chapter 3.) These 
words do the same job. Each tells you that you are speaking of one person, 
place, or thing — but in a general way. If I offer you a piece of fruit, I can 
pick anything from the fruit basket. If I refer to an orange, I don't have one 
particular orange in mind. 


A 


The word the is sometimes mentioned when people talk about a and 
an, because the does more or less the same job. The works for both 
singular (one) and plural (more than one) nouns. The is more specific, 
though. If I say, *I ate the pear," I have one particular pear in mind. 


To decide between a and an, follow these steps: 


»^ Check the beginning of the word that follows. What sound does the 


word begin with? 


»^ Generally, use an if the word begins with a vowel sound. The letters a, 
e, i, o, and u are vowels. Note: The letter u is complicated. If it is long 
(you can hear the name of the letter), as in university, use a. If it is a short 
vowel, as in uncle, use an. 


Use a if the word does not begin with a vowel sound. If you can rule 
out a, e, i, o, and a short u, use a. 


PING? 
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Notice that your decision between a and an is based on sound, not 
spelling. Most of the time, the actual vowel appears at the beginning of 
the word. Sometimes, the vowel has a silent letter in front: hour, for 
example, has a silent letter h. You study for an hour, not for a hour. 


Kove 


D 
Place a or an in each blank: 


. Computer displays — image or wordson___ screen. 

2. | addition problem is easy. You do not need  hourto find 
. answer. 

3. | coatis . unnecessaryitem in A hotcountry. 

4. Taking walkto parkis, exercise you will enjoy. 


Here are the answers: 1. A, an, a2. An, an, an 3. A, an, a 4. a, a, an. 


Making Comparisons with Adjectives 
and Adverbs 


Do you like to compare yourself to others? Perhaps you wonder if you are 
happier than your friends. You may wish to know who is the smartest person 
in the class or who owns the least valuable car. 


Most people do make comparisons. They do so with adjectives and adverbs. 
Take a look at some proper comparisons. The adjectives and adverbs are 


underlined. 


This piece of glass is sharp, but the other one is sharper. 


Out of 25 students, Gloria was the shortest. 


Arthur danced more gracefully than Alice. 
Alice's shoes were less comfortable than Arthur's. 
Of all the mathematicians, Gina solved the problems most efficiently. 


The least confident test-taker often scores the lowest grade. 


Did you notice that some comparisons are created with one word, and 
others with more than one word? In the following sections, you see how 
to create both types of comparisons. 


Single-word comparisons 
Many comparisons have very simple forms. To compare one person or thing 
to one other person or thing, you add er to the description. To compare one 


person or thing to a group of two or more others, you add est to the 
description. 


A 
If the description already ends with the letter e, you just add r or st. 
You do not double the e. 


Take a look at these comparisons. The description is in the first column. The 
second column contains the form for comparing two things. The third is the 
form for a group of three or more. 


Description Comparing Two Comparing Three or More 


simple simpler simplest 
old older oldest 
plain plainer plainest 
high higher highest 
strange stranger strangest 


narrow narrower narrowest 


slow slower slowest 


deep deeper deepest 


Sometimes the spelling of the description changes when you add er or est to 
the end. Look at these examples: 


Description Comparing Two Comparing Three or More 


tasty tastier tastiest 
pretty prettier prettiest 
friendly friendlier friendliest 
fat fatter fattest 
lively livelier liveliest 
lonely lonelier loneliest 
noisy noisier noisiest 


A 


If you are not sure how to spell a single-word comparison, check the 
dictionary. 


Two-word comparisons 

Most single-word comparisons start with a simple description — a fairly 
short word. Comparisons that begin with longer words rely on an extra word. 
You add more or most to the basic description. More creates a comparison 
between one person or thing and one other person or thing. Most creates a 
comparison between one person or thing and a group of two or more others. 
Take a look at these examples: 


Description Comparing Two Comparing Three or More 
beautiful more beautiful most beautiful 

expensive more expensive most expensive 
experienced more experienced most experienced 

recently more recently most recently 

quickly more quickly most quickly 

happily more happily most happily 


generous more generous most generous 


EN 


If you are not sure how to create a comparison, check your dictionary. 
Usually, a dictionary definition includes the word form for a comparison 
if that form is a single word. If you do not see a comparison, you 
probably need to add more or most. 


Not every comparison is positive. Some are negative. Take a look at these 
examples: 
In singing, Alex is less talented than Oliver. 
Oliver is the least talented piano player in the class. 
This violin sounds less beautiful than the other one. 
My pony competes with ten others, and he is the least afraid of jumping. 
The corn muffin is less sweet than the blueberry muffin. 


Mary hates all the shoes, and she selects the least ugly pair. 


As you see, less compares one person or thing to one other person or thing. 
Least compares one person or thing to a group of at least two others. 


Irregular comparisons 


English has many rules. English also breaks many rules! Some words do not 
depend on er, est, or more, most, less, or least to form comparisons. These 
rule-breakers are irregular, but important. Here they are: 


Description Comparing Two Comparing Three or More 


good better best 
bad worse worst 
well better best 
little less least 
many more most 
much more most 


You probably noticed that some words in the second and third columns 


repeat. The forms for comparing are the same. Why? I have no idea! 


mOU 
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To test your knowledge of comparisons, fill in the missing columns in 
this table. In the first column, you see the description, plus the word 
positive or negative. A positive comparison adds er, est, more, or most 
(plus some irregular forms). A negative comparison relies on less or 
least (plus some irregular forms). Good luck! 


Description Comparing Two Comparing Three or More 
. ignorant (positive) 

. tough (negative) 

. modern (positive) 

. valuable (negative) 

. good (positive) 

. bad (negative) 
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. Spicy (positive) 


Here are the answers: 1. more ignorant, most ignorant 2. less tough, least 
tough 3. more modern, most modern 4. less valuable, least valuable 5. better, 
best 6. worse, worst 7. spicier, spiciest. 


Going against the tide: Anti 


You may have an old auntie in your family, the sister of your father or mother, who loves to 
protest. She hates the food you cook, she can't stand the way you decorated the guest 
bedroom, and she says that your friends are the most annoying people in the world. This type 
of auntie loves a word part, anti. Why? The word part, anti, means "against." When you attach 
anti to the beginning of a word, you state opposition. Take a look at these examples: 


antiwar against war (Tens of thousands of people attended the antiwar protest.) 


anticommunist against communism (The anticommunist forces won the battle after 
many years of struggle.) 


antisocial against society, including individual private gatherings, and large 
communities (Because Jeff is antisocial, he seldom goes to parties. Spraying paint on 
the Town Hall is an antisocial act.) 


antibiotic against germs (He took an antibiotic for ten days and recovered 
completely.) 


Chapter 7 
Little Things Mean a Lot: 
Prepositions 


In This Chapter 
Identifying prepositions and the phrases they appear in 
Locating the object of a preposition 
Selecting pronouns to follow prepositions 


Placing prepositional phrases in the correct spot 


Do you want to know more about a relationship? You can look at a dating site 
on the Internet. You can ask your friends. You can watch a talk-show on 
television. Or, you can check for prepositions. Yes, a part of speech actually 
helps to explain relationships! 


In this chapter, you discover how to find the right preposition to express your 
intended meaning. You also identify the preposition's object — an important 
word — and see how to place prepositions and objects properly. 


Recognizing Prepositions 


Prepositions are usually little words. Some are only two-letters long. These 
little words, though, mean a lot when you add them to your sentences. Take a 
look at these examples: 


Where are you now? Sitting on a chair? Under the sofa? 


When do you study grammar? After lunch? Until May? 


What are you holding? A book by a famous writer? A gift for your mom? 


The underlined words are prepositions. These words establish relationships in 
various ways. In the first set of examples, the preposition links you to a chair 
and sofa. In the second set, a preposition links you to lunch and May. 


Prepositions in the last set of examples link book and writer and gift and 
mom. 


In this section, you learn to identify the most common prepositions and the 
relationships they create. 


Locating items and actions with prepositions 
One important job for prepositions is to act as a sort of grammatical compass, 
telling you where something is in relation to something else. 


Here is a daisy. It is 


in the vase 

behind your ear 

with the roses 

in front of the classroom 


next to the other flowers 


on the counter 
at the center 
under your pillow 
The underlined words are prepositions. They signal location by telling you 


where the daisy is in relation to the vase, your ear, the roses, the classroom, 
the other flowers, the counter, the center, and your pillow. 


Here are other prepositions of location: 


above 
along 
among 
around 
behind 
below 
between 


beyond 


kind (kind to somebody / kind of 
somebody) 112A 
know (Do you know where ... ?) 49 


learn (learn to...) 52A 
left (on the left) 109A 
lend (lend something to somebody) 
96 
less 88C 
let 53D 
let's (lets go / lets dance etc.) 35C, 
53D 
like (What is it like?) 46B 
like (verb) 
would like 34, 52D, 53A 
do you like? and would you like? 
34C 
like to... or like -ing 52C 
listen (to) 113A 
little / a little 84 
look 
look * adjective (look tired etc.) 
85C 
look at/for/after 113B 
lot (alot of...) 83 
love 52C-D 


make 57 
make somebody do something 53D 
make anddo 57 
many 
many and much 83 
not as many (as) 89B 
toomany 92C 
married 
married to 112A 
get married 56B 
may 29D 
me/you/him etc. (personal 
pronouns) 59,62 
middle (in the middle of) 107A, 
109A 
might 29 
mind (! don't mind -ing) 52B 
mine/yours/hers etc. (possessive 
pronouns) 61-62 
modal verbs (will/can/might etc.) 
27-34, 51A 
more 87C, 88 
most 
most (of) 81 
the most expensive / the most 
dificult etc. 90 
much 
much and many 83 
much bigger / much more expensive 
88D 
not as much (as) 89B 
too much 92C 


must 31 

mustn't 31C 

must and should 32E 

must and have to 33D 

my/your/his etc. (possessive 
adjectives) 60,62 

myself/yourself etc. (reflexive 
pronouns) 63 


need 
dont need to... 31D 
need to... 52A 


negatives 43 
negative questions 44C 
noand none 77 
not any 77-78 
neither 
Neither am I / Neither do | etc. 42B 
neither (of) 82 
never 
never 4 present simple 5C 
never + present perfect 17B 
word order 94 
nextto 109A 
nice (nice to somebody / nice of 
somebody) 112A 
no (no money / no friends etc.) 
77A-B, 81B 
nobody/no-one/nothing 78-79 
no-one and none 77C 
none 77B-C,81B-C 
nor (Nor am I / Nor do l etc.) 42B 
nouns (countable and uncountable) 
67-68 
nowhere 79 


of 
the roof of the building etc. 64C 
the... of... 73E 

off 110 
get off / turn off etc. (phrasal verbs) 

114-115, Appendix 6 

offer (to do something) 52A 

often 
often + present simple 5C 
word order 94 

on 
on Monday / on 25 April etc. 103 
on the table / on the wall 106-107 
on the left/right 109A 
on holiday / on television etc. 111A 
go on (holiday/ a trip etc.) 55B 
get on / put on etc. (phrasal verbs) 

114-115, Appendix 6-7 

one/ones 75 

opposite 109B 

or 97A-B 

ought to 32F 

our 60, 62 


Index 


ours 61-62 
ourselves 63 
out 
out of 110 
go out / put out etc. (phrasal verbs) 
114-115, Appendix 6-7 
over 110 
climb over / knock over (phrasal 
verbs) 114-115, Appendix 6-7 


pair (a pair of...) 66B 
passive 21-22, 23B, Appendix 1 
present simple (is done) and past 
simple (was done) 21 
present continuous (is being done) 
and present perfect (has been 
done) 22 
will/can/must (etc.) be done 
Appendix 1.2 
past (Go past the cinema...) 110 
past continuous (was/were + -ing) 
13-14, 23A, 51C 
past continuous (I was doing) and 
past simple (/ did) 14 
past continuous passive Appendix 
m 
past participle (cleaned/done/seen 
etc) 24A 
present perfect (I have cleaned) 15, 
23C 
passive (the room was cleaned) 
21-22, 23B, Appendix 1 
regular (cleaned) and irregular 
(seen) 24B, Appendix 2-3 
past perfect 
He said he had (done something) 50 
active and passive Appendix 1.1 
past simple (did/cleaned/saw etc.) 
Wee 
negative (didn't...) 12, 43B 
questions (did... 2) 12, 44B 
was/were 10 
regular (cleaned) and irregular verbs 
(saw) 11B-C, Appendix 2-3 
past simple + ago 19B 
past simple (I did) and present 
perfect (I have done) 20 
past simple (I did) and past 
continuous (I was doing) 14 
past simple passive (the room was 
cleaned) 21,23B, Appendix 1.1 
if + past simple (if | had / if we 
went) 100 
people 66C-D 
personal pronouns (//me/you etc.) 
59, 62 
persuade (persuade somebody to 
ESSE 
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down 

into 

Over 

past 

through 

toward 

underneath 

up 

upon 

within 
All by themselves, these words carry very little meaning. That's why they are 
relationship words. They need to be in a relationship in order to express 


meaning. (Prepositions are like people in that way, don't you think?) 


Quiz 


See whether you can find the prepositions in these sentences. 
Underline them. Notice how these prepositions explain location. 


1. The horse jumped over the fence and ran across the finish line. 


2. Beyond the field, crowds gathered and watched the horse run past the 
farm. 


3. He ran toward the mountains. 
4. Everybody climbed up the mountain next to the farm. 


5. The horse slid down the slope but did not go over the cliff. 


Here are the answers: 1. over, across 2. Beyond, past 3. toward 4. up, next to 
5. down, over. 


EN 


Not every preposition is a single word. Next to, for example, is a two- 
word preposition. 


Telling time with prepositions 
When do you relax? 


Before bedtime? After lunch? 
How long have you been studying? 


Since Tuesday? From nine until five? 


The underlined words in the examples are prepositions. They give 
information about time. Other “time” prepositions include 

at 

before 

between 

beyond 

during 

for 


until 


These prepositions are sometimes better than a clock. They do not always tell 
you a specific time, but they give you information about when an action is 
taking place. 


AE 
Look for time expressions in these sentences. Underline the 
prepositions: 


She slept until nine o'clock, and her class starts at eight! 
Since September, she has been late on Tuesdays, but not on Fridays. 


Her teacher believes she will not last beyond January. 
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If she works during her lunch hour, or between dinner and bedtime, she 
may pass. 


5. Before tomorrow, she will buy an alarm clock. 


Here are the answers: 1. until, at 2. Since, on, on 3.beyond 4. during, between 
5. Before. 


Discussing other relationships with prepositions 
Time and space are important. So are other ideas that prepositions express. 
Read this message, sent from a supervisor to an employee: 


Without your help, Joan, I can complete the task. I can do that job by 
myself and the rest of the work with a group. I voted against you when 
you asked to be on the team. Everyone except you has skills we need. 
We need someone like Helen for our team. 


What a cruel boss! The ideas may not be very helpful to Joan, but the 
underlined prepositions are helpful. They make the comment crystal clear. 
These prepositions explain other relationships. In the first sentence in this 
example, without shows the relationship between completing the task and 
Joan; you know that completing the task can happen without Joan, in her 
supervisor's opinion. Other prepositions not related to time and place include: 


according to 
besides 

by 
depending on 
of 

off 


These prepositions give significant details to your reader or listener. Watch 
for them! 


WING! 
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People who are learning English as a second language sometimes 
have trouble with prepositions. Often, a preposition that is proper in one 
language does not translate directly into English. If you are not sure 
which preposition to select, check the dictionary. Choosing the wrong 
one can create problems! For example: 


Mary: May I sit with you at the concert? 
James: Yes, of course. 
Mary: May I sit on you at the concert? 


James: No! Buy your own ticket! 


Que 
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Underline the prepositions in these sentences: 


. Among friends, the famous actor relaxed. 
. According to the photographer, the actor danced with many partners. 
. He knew everyone except me, but he was friendly to me anyway. 


. A film of the party will be on the Internet soon. 
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. I received a large payment for it. 


Here are the answers: 1. Among 2. According to, with 3. except, to 4. of, on 5. 
for. 


Identifying Objects of Prepositions 


Every so often, a story appears in the news about an unidentified flying 
object. People love to think that something they saw in the sky — an object 
— is a spaceship from Mars. Finding an object like that would make you rich 
and famous. Unfortunately, finding the object of a preposition will not make 
you rich and famous. However, you still need to look for these objects. You 
have to know what they are so you can use them properly. 


ar 


One strange reason why you have to identify an object of a 
preposition is to ignore it! When you are matching subjects and verbs (a 
topic explained in Chapter 11), prepositions and their objects may 
confuse you and lead you to the wrong choice. If you know what they 
are, you can mentally cross them out and pair up the real subject and 
verb. 


Finding objects through meaning 
Every preposition begins a unit of thought. Take a look at these phrases: 


around the full moon 
by this manufacturer 
into the roof 

to them 

on the same topic 

to a large audience 


about Lola 


In each phrase, the underlined word is an object. It completes the meaning of 
the link the preposition creates. For example, suppose you say that: 


The baseball crashed into the tiled roof. 


The preposition into links an action, crashed, to a place, roof. Without roof, 
the link is incomplete. 


AN 


An object is always a noun or a pronoun. (For more information on 
nouns, turn to Chapter 3. Chapter 4 provides more detail about 
pronouns.) 


WING, 
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The object may have descriptions attached to it. In the example list at 
the beginning of this section, full describes the object moon, same 
describes the object topic, and large describes the object audience. Do 
not confuse the description with the object. Descriptions are usually 
adjectives. (Chapter 6 provides more information on adjectives.) 


Sometimes, a preposition may have two or more objects. Read these 
sentences: 


Mom yelled at Bobby and me this morning. 


The package sent by George and Will arrived already. 


Dust fell on the chairs, tables, and floor. 


In the first example, the preposition, at, has two objects — Bobby and me. In 
the second sentence, the preposition by has two objects also — George and 
Will. In the last sentence, three nouns (chairs, tables, and floor) act as objects 
of the preposition on. 


Locating objects with questions 
You can also locate the object by saying the preposition and then asking two 
questions, whom? and what? Take a look at Figure 7-1: 


Object 


Whom? 


What? of 


Preposition 


Preposition 


Figure 7-1: Questions to find the object of a preposition. 
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The answer to these questions may include several words — the 
object plus descriptions. Focus on the object, which is always a noun or 
pronoun. 


Here is this technique in action, based on this sample sentence: 
The top of the old tower was damaged in a recent attack. 
In this sentence, you see two prepositions, of and in. Start with of: 


of whom? No answer. 


of what? of the old tower 


The object of the preposition of is the noun tower. Old is a description, not an 
object. Now look at the second preposition, in: 


in whom? No answer. 


in what? in a recent attack 


The object of the preposition in is the noun attack. Recent is a description, not 
an object. 


NG/ 
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A word may look the same as a preposition, but it is not a true 
preposition unless it has an object. Note how these two sentences differ: 


Mike climbed up. 
Mike climbed up the ladder. 


In the first sentence, up is all by itself. Up is an adverb in this sentence. (For 
more information on adverbs, check out Chapter 6.) In the second sentence, 
up is a preposition because it has an object, ladder. 
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Check out the following sentences (column one). Write the 
prepositions in column two and the objects in column three. 


Sentence Prepositions Objects 
1. During the hurricane, the wind blew steadily. 

2. Water from the ocean flooded my basement. 

3. In a huge pile of dirty sand, I found my sneakers. 


4. A wet line on the basement wall marked the water's high 
point. 


5. My family and I carried sand out of the house. 


6. Mom made sandwiches for me and my helpers. 


Here are the answers: 1. During — preposition, hurricane — object 2. from 
— preposition, ocean — object 3. In — preposition, pile — object; of — 
preposition, sand — object 4. on — preposition, wall — object 5. out of — 
preposition, house — object 6. for — preposition, me and helpers — objects. 
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The easiest way to find the object is to look after the preposition. The 


object always follows the preposition. 


Between: A misunderstood preposition 


Pretend for a moment that between is a person, not a word. Between would be a popular 
guest on talk shows. Why? Because between is often misunderstood. On television, between 
would cry and talk about how often it is placed with / — not me, as it should be. Between 
would also complain that it does not belong in large groups. 


Here is a guide to using between properly: 
WRONG: Between you and I, | think this talk-show host is quite boring. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Between is a preposition. The object of a preposition must be an object 
pronoun. The pronoun / is a subject pronoun. 


RIGHT: Between you and me, | think this talk-show host is quite boring. 
WHY IT IS RIGHT: Now the object pronoun me acts as an object of the preposition between. 
WRONG: Penny shared the profits between Alan and he. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Between is a preposition. The object of a preposition must be an object 
pronoun. The pronoun he is a subject pronoun. 


RIGHT: Penny shared the profits between Alan and him. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Now the object pronoun him acts as an object of the preposition between. 


The preposition between is often used improperly in another type of situation. Between is the 
preposition you want when you are talking about two people or things. If the group is larger 
than two, the preposition you need is among. Check out these examples: 


WRONG: Lola could not decide between the three motorcycles. 

WHY IT IS WRONG: For a group of three, use the preposition among. 
RIGHT: Lola could not decide between the two motorcycles. 

ALSO RIGHT: Lola could not decide among the three motorcycles. 


WHY THEY ARE RIGHT: Between is the proper preposition for a pair; among is the 
preposition you want for three or more. 


WRONG: The contract was negotiated between all eight suppliers. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: When you have eight suppliers, you need the preposition among. 
Between works only for pairs. 


RIGHT: The contract was negotiated among all eight suppliers. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Among is correct because the group of suppliers has more than two 
members. 


Choosing Pronouns as Objects of 
Prepositions 


When a noun — the name of a person, place, or thing — is the object of a 
preposition, everything is easy. Nouns work as subjects and objects without 
changing form. Pronouns — words that substitute for nouns — can cause a 
lot of trouble. Why? Pronouns are a divided family. Members of one branch 
of the family work as subjects. Members of another branch of the family are 
not allowed to do that job. They act as objects instead. 


To serve as the object of a preposition, you need an object pronoun. Here are 
examples of correct and incorrect pronouns performing the “object of the 
preposition job": 

WRONG: Take the pizza pie to he. 

WHY IT IS WRONG: The pronoun he is for subjects, not objects. 

RIGHT: Take the pizza pie to him. 

WHY IT IS RIGHT: The pronoun him is for objects. 


WRONG: She split the pie among Bill, Jenny, and I. 

WHY IT IS WRONG: The pronoun J is for subjects, not objects. 
RIGHT: She split the pie among Bill, Jenny, and me. 

WHY IT IS RIGHT: The pronoun me is for objects. 


WRONG: Bill threw his slice at she. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: The pronoun she is for subjects, not objects. 
RIGHT: Bill threw his slice at her. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The pronoun er is for objects. 


WRONG: Jenny was angry at Bill and we. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: The pronoun we is for subjects, not objects. 
RIGHT: Jenny was angry at Bill and us. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The pronoun us is for objects. 


A 


The most common object pronouns are me, us, you, him, her, it, them, 
and whom. For more information on pronouns, turn to Chapter 4. 
«QU 
RY 
Select a pronoun to act as the object of a preposition from the choices 
in parentheses. Write the pronoun in the blank. 


1. The robber told his story to (they, them). 

2. Then the robber escaped with — . (she, her). 

3. Police officers ran around. (we, us) to follow the criminal. 

4. The newspaper article about the robber and. — (he, him) is not true. 

5. There were no romantic conversations between the robber and (I, 
me). 


Here are the answers: 1. them 2. her 3. us 4. him 5. me. 


Placing Prepositional Phrases in the 
Proper Place 


A preposition and its object form a description. Sometimes, you can place this 
description in several spots in the sentence without changing the meaning. 
Read these example sentences: 

On the bed lay a bright blue quilt. 

A bright blue quilt lay on the bed. 

Over the fence sailed the baseball. 

The baseball sailed over the fence. 

Elena stepped into the mud puddle. 

Into the mud puddle stepped Elena. 


Index 
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phrasal verbs (get up / put on etc.) 
114-115, Appendix 6-7 
plural (cup > cups / man > men 
etc) 66 
police (plural) 66D 
possessive adjectives 
(my/your/his etc.) 60, 62 
possessive pronouns 
(mine/yours/his etc.) 61-62 
prefer 52C-D 
prepositions 103-113 
at/on/in (time) 103 
for/since 19, 104 
until 104A-B 
before/after/during/while 105 
in/at/on (places) 106-107 
to/in/at (places) 108 
on 103, 106—107, 109A, 111A 
at 103, 106—108, 111B 
under/behind/opposite etc. 
(position) 109 
up/over/through etc. (movement) 
110 
by 109C, 111C 
with/without 111D, 112B 
about 111E 
prepositions + -ing (in -ing /without 
-ing etc.) 105D, 112B 
adjective + prepositions (afraid of 
etc.) 112A 
verb + preposition (listen to / wait 
foretc) 113 
prepositions at the end (Who is she 
talking to?) 46 
prepositions in relative clauses (the 
man she is talking to) 102B 
present continuous (am/is/are + 
-ing) 3-4, 23A, 51C 
negative (I'm not -ing) 3 
questions (are you -ing?) 4 
present continuous (I am doing) 
and present simple (!do) 8 
present continuous passive 22A, 
Appendix 1.1 
present continuous for the future 
(What are you doing tomorrow?) 
25 
present perfect (! have done) 
15-20, 23C 
present perfect + just 16A 
present perfect + already 16B 
present perfect + yet 16C, 95B 
Have you ever...? 17 
gone and been 17C 
How long have you ... ? 18 
present perfect + for/since 18-19 
present perfect continuous (I have 
been -ing) 18B 


present perfect (I! have done) and 
past simple (I did) 20 
present perfect passive 22B, 
Appendix 1.1 
regular and irregular verbs 15B, 24, 
Appendix 2-3 
present simple (! work / she works 
etc) 5-7,23D 
negative (don't/doesnt) 6,43B 
questions (do/does ... ?) 7, 44B 
present simple 4- always/usually/ 
never etc. 5C 
present simple (I do) and present 
continuous (I am doing) 8 
present simple passive (the room is 
cleaned) 21, 23B, Appendix 1.1 
present simple for the future (The 
concert starts at 7.30) 25C 
present simple after when/while 
etc. 98B 
present simple after if 99B 
promise (promise to...) 52A 
pronouns 
personal pronouns (I/me/you etc.) 
59, 62 
possessive pronouns (mine/yours 
etc) 61-62 
reflexive pronouns (myself/yourself 
etc) 63 
one/ones 75 
relative pronouns (who/which/that) 
101-102 
put 
put something in... 110 
put on / put out etc. (phrasal verbs) 
115, Appendix 7 


questions 44-47 

am/is/are ...? 2 

do/does ... ? (present simple) 7, 
44B 

did ... ? (past simple) 12, 44B 

Why don't... ? / Why isn't ... ? etc. 
44C 

Who saw you? / Who did you see? 
45 

preposition at the end (Who is she 
talking to?) 46 

What / Which / How ...? 47 

How long does it take? 48 

Do you know where ... ? (embedded 
questions) 49 

reply questions (Have you? / Are 
you?etc) 41A 

question tags (... do you? / ... isn’t it? 
etc) 41B 


reflexive pronouns (myself/yourself 
etc) 63 
regular and irregular verbs 11,24, 
Appendix 2-3 
relative clauses 101—102 
relative pronouns (who/which/that) 
101-102 
reply questions (Have you? / Are 
yout) 41A 
reported speech 
He said that ... / He told me that 
"ues 
He told meto... 53B-C 
right (on the right) 109A 
round 110 
turn round / show round (phrasal 
verbs) 114—115, Appendix 7 


's (apostrophe ’s) 64, Appendix 4.5 
same 70B, 89E 
say/said 
He said that ... (reported speech) 
50 
say and tell 50B 
scared (of) 112A 
shall 27D, 28C 
short forms (l'n / its / you've etc.) 
Appendix 4 
should 32 
simple past see past simple 
simple present see present simple 
since 19A, 104C 
singular and plural (flower > 
flowers) 66 
so 
soaml/sodoletc. 428 
l was tired, so | went to bed. 97 
some 
some and a/an 67-68 
some and any 76 
some (of) 81 
somebody/someone/ 
something/somewhere 76, 79 
sometimes 
sometimes + present simple 5C 
word order 94 
sorry (sorry about and sorry for) 
112A 
speak(to) 113A 
spelling Appendix 5 
start (start to ... and start -ing) 52C 
still 95 
word order 94 
stop (stop -ing) 528 
suggest (suggest -ing) 52B 
superlative (the biggest / the most 
expensive etc.) 90 


In every pair, the meaning is clear. Sometimes, though, the meaning changes 
when you move a descriptive phrase. Read these pairs: 


He went by bicycle to the game, saw the winning goal, and returned 
afterwards. 


He went by bicycle, saw the winning goal, and returned to the game 
afterwards. 


Do you see the difference? In the first example sentence, he traveled to the 
game first. Then he returned to his starting point. In the second example 
sentence, he traveled somewhere else. Then he returned to the game. The 
meaning changes because one phrase, to the game, moves. Here is another 
example: 


At the age of eight, Elizabeth drew a picture of her grandfather. 
Elizabeth drew a picture of her grandfather at the age of eight. 


In this first example sentence, Elizabeth is eight. In the second, the picture 
shows her grandfather at the age of eight — in other words, as a young boy. 


NBER 
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When you place a description in a sentence, be sure it expresses the 
meaning you intend. 


Quiz 
S 


Are these sentences the same or different? You decide. The 
prepositional phrases are underlined. 


1a. The letter to the governor has already been sent. 

1b. The letter has already been sent to the governor. 

2a. A performance by the dancers was poorly reviewed. 
2b. A performance was poorly reviewed by the dancers. 
3a. In the playground, children run and climb. 

3b. Children run and climb in the playground. 


4a. The jewelry on her neck is worth a fortune. 


4b. The jewelry is worth a fortune on her neck. 


Here are the answers: 1. Different: Sentence 1a clearly shows that the letter's 
intended reader is the governor. Sentence 1b could have a different meaning. 
The letter might be intended for the mayor, for example, with a copy sent to 
the governor. 2. Different: In 2a, the dancers performed. In 2b, someone else 
performed and received poor reviews from the dancers. 3. Same: In both 
sentences, the children run and climb in the same place. 4. Different: 
Sentence 4a implies that the jewelry has great value. Sentence 4b implies that 
the jewelry gains value because she is wearing it. (Perhaps she is a model or a 
star, and her jewelry becomes valuable because it is associated with her.) 


Before and after 


Three letters — pre — refer to earlier times, before something else. Four letters — post — go 
in the other direction, placing something after something else. Here are some examples: 


prewar, postwar The first description describes the period before war breaks out. "The 
prewar planning assumed little resistance from the enemy." The second word refers to the 
period after the war ends. "Postwar efforts to rebuild the town were successful." 


pregame, postgame The first description describes everything that happens before a game 
— a televised discussion of the team's chances, the players' practice, and so forth. "The 
coach's pregame speech inspired her team." The second description concerns what 
happens after the game — interviews with sports reporters, showers, and the like. "During 
the postgame show, the manager discussed his star player's performance." 


preview To "view" or look at, beforehand. "Mr. Jones previewed the film and decided it was 
not appropriate for young children." 


postpone To move to a later time, a time "after" the originally scheduled hour. "Charlotte 
postponed her trip because of the storm." 


prevent To act beforehand so that something does not happen. "Because he checked the 
brakes and fixed the faulty part, he prevented a terrible accident." 


prejudice Opinions formed before knowing the facts. "He had never met Ella, but his 
prejudice led him to believe that she was unreliable." 


postscript Something added after the end of a piece of writing, the "P.S." of a letter. "In a 
postscript, Margaret gave the latest information about the accident." 


Pay attention to pre and post. Then, when you watch a television show set in a hospital, you 
will understand why a patient is having pre-op or post-op tests! One checks for conditions the 
surgeon should know about before an operation. The other evaluates the patient's health after 
the operation. (These words, of course, are shortened forms of pre-operative and post- 
operative.) 


Chapter 8 
Joining and Commenting: 
Conjunctions and Interjections 


In This Chapter 


Linking ideas of equal importance with and, but, or, nor, and similar 
words 


Joining ideas of unequal importance with because, since, although, and 
other words 


Inserting comments with interjections 


Are you a matchmaker? Do you pair up your friends, hoping lonely 
individuals will find happiness when they are joined together? If so, you will 
love conjunctions, a part of speech that joins. In this chapter, you discover 
what you need to know about conjunctions. You also learn about 
interjections, a minor part of speech that adds spice to your writing. 


Linking Ideas with Conjunctions 


A survey of everything spoken in English yesterday reveals that and is the 
most frequently used word. I lied. No one did a survey. I do not know which 
word is most common. I suspect that it is and, though. How can anyone get 
through a day — or even just a few sentences — without and? 


And joins ideas, as do many other words. Read this paragraph: 
I see your point, but I do not agree with you. Because you do not know 


all the people and circumstances, you came to the wrong conclusion. 
Look at the situation again, or ask for more information. 


Four underlined words in the example paragraph — but, because, and, or — 
join ideas. English teachers call these *joining words" conjunctions. In this 
section, you see how useful conjunctions can be. 


Adding meaning with conjunctions 

When you tie two things together, you change each one just a little — or 
maybe a lot. Not all conjunctions are the same. When you combine two 
sentences with a conjunction, you must be careful to choose the correct word. 
Each one gives a different meaning to your new sentence. Consider these two 
statements: 


Sentence 1: Sarah wants to speak with her brother. 


Sentence 2: He is annoyed. 


How should you combine these ideas? It depends on what you want to say. 
Look at this sentence: 


Sarah wants to speak with her brother, but he is annoyed. 


This sentence hints that Sarah will wait until later, when her brother is in a 
better mood. Now check out this one: 


Sarah wants to speak with her brother because he is annoyed. 
Now you know that Sarah is not going to wait for a smile from her brother. 
She is going to have a conversation about his mood or whatever caused his 
annoyance. How about this one: 

Sarah wants to speak with her brother although he is annoyed. 
In this version, Sarah has something to say. Her brother's mood does not 
matter. She will speak with him whether he is in a good mood or a bad mood. 
Look at one more: 


Sarah wants to speak with her brother when he is annoyed. 


Now Sarah comes across as a bossy sister. She calls her brother or drops in 
for a chat because she thinks she can calm him down. 


NABER 
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Every conjunction has a slightly different meaning. Select carefully! 


Connecting equals 
Short sentences are boring. Short sentences are childish. Combining short 
sentences can be tricky. 


Are you still awake? If so, you may want to edit the preceding paragraph. 
Here is a new version: 


Short sentences sound boring and childish, but combining them can be 
tricky. 


The new version uses two conjunctions (and, but) to connect ideas of equal 
importance. The conjunction and joins two descriptions (boring, 
childish).The conjunction but links one complete sentence (Short sentences 
sound boring and childish) with another complete sentence (Combining them 
can be tricky). Other conjunctions that join equals are or, nor, and yet. 


Watch conjunctions at work in these examples: 


Identity of 
, . . Ideas 
Sentence Conjunction Connected 
Connected 
Elements 
Peter or Rebecca will cook the Peter 
Or nouns 
turkey. Rebecca 
Peter was no 
Peter was no chef, nor was chef 
nor sentences 
Rebecca a good cook. was Rebecca 
a good cook 
dry T 
The turkey was dry yet tasty. yet adjectives 
tasty 
We will eat a 
We will eat a lot of turkey, and we lot of turkey 
: à and . sentences 
will not complain. we will not 
complain 
The meal is 


The meal is not great, but it is 
but not great sentences 


free. it is free 


do 
The leftovers will go to the dog, 5 
the cat, or the piglet. - me 
piglet 
These pets eat rapidly and and rapidly adverbs 
hungrily. hungrily 


EN 


In this table, you see that conjunctions may link single words or 
groups of words. Take a good look at the last column. The grammatical 
identity is the same for each of the connected ideas. (For example, Peter 
and Rebecca are both nouns, and dry and tasty are both adjectives. The 
meal is not great and it is free are both sentences.) You should be sure 
that the grammatical identity of everything you connect matches. 


Quiz 
SS 


How good are you at spotting conjunctions? Can you identify what 
each conjunction connects? Fill in this table: 


Ideas 


Sentence Conjunction 
J Connected 


1. Herbie played the piano sweetly but skillfully. 
2. Janet looked around the corner and over the hedge. 
3. Cars do not have wings, nor do their drivers. 


4. The complicated yet important report is required 
reading. 

5. Do your homework now, or you will not be allowed 
to go out. 

6. Ellen or Justin will help you. 


7. Reading, writing, and arithmetic are essential skills. 


Here are the answers: 1. conjunction — but, ideas connected — sweetly, 
skillfully 2. conjunction — and, ideas connected — around the corner, over 
the hedge 3. conjunction — nor, ideas connected — Cars do not have wings, 
do their drivers 4. conjunction — yet, ideas connected — complicated, 


important 5. conjunction — or, ideas connected — Do your homework now, 
you will not be allowed to go out 6. conjunction — or, ideas connected — 
Ellen, Justin 7. conjunction — and, ideas connected — reading, writing, 
arithmetic. 


A 


You probably noticed that when you connect something with nor, the 
second item (do their drivers) sounds a bit different from the first. Do 
not worry. Nor is a negative word. The first item includes another 
negative word, not. You do not need another negative in the second item, 
because nor already does that job. 


Paired conjunctions 


Sometimes conjunctions work in pairs. (Perhaps they are lonely all by 
themselves.) Or often appears with either. Nor partners with neither. Both 
may show up with and. Not only works with but also. 


Observe these pairs in their natural setting, a sentence: 


one Conjunction Ideas Grammatical Identity of 
Pair Connected Connected Elements 
Neither George nor Helen went , George 
: à Neither, nor nouns 
to Florida last winter. Helen 
We must act either now or ' now 
either, or adverbs 
never. never 
: dance 
Hugh can both dance and sing. both, and ag verbs 
sin 
we will 
i ' . take a taxi 
Either we will take a taxi or bene Isabel ——S 
Isabel will drive us. , Sa i f 
will drive 
us 
Bobby not only washed but not only, washed ase 
also dried the dishes. but also dried 
san 


Did you notice that everything paired conjunctions connect has the 


same grammatical identity? You do not need to know the grammatical 
terms, but you should be sure that everything you connect with these 
conjunction pairs matches. How do you detect a match? Listen! For 
example, washed and Bobby dried are a mismatch. They are different 
not only in length, but also in ideas. Washed is simply an action word. 
Bobby dried is a complete sentence. 


«QU 
RY 


D Now it is your turn to look for pairs and the ideas they connect. Fill in 
the spaces in each column: 


Conjunction Ideas 


Sentence : 
Pair Connected 


1. Neither the red pen nor the green one has ink in it. 
2. A teacher may be both strict and kind. 
3. Either wash the dishes or dry them. 


4. Both Margie and Peggy have lived in Pennsylvania 
for many years. 

5. Peggy reported that the fire was either deliberate or 
accidental. 


Here are the answers: 1. conjunctions — Neither/nor, ideas connected — the 
red pen, the green one 2. conjunctions — both/and, ideas connected — strict, 
kind 3. conjunctions — Either/or, ideas connected — wash the dishes, dry 
them 4. conjunctions — Both/and, ideas connected — Margie, Peggy 5. 
conjunctions — either/or, ideas connected — deliberate, accidental. 


Joining unequal ideas 

If you go to work, you probably have a boss. Bosses and employees often 
work together, but they are not equals. The boss can make decisions alone. 
The boss is independent. The employees, on the other hand, are dependent on 
the boss for paychecks, supervision, and other things. 


Some sentences have the same structure as a workplace. One part — the 
"boss" — is independent and can stand alone. The other part — the 
"employee" — is dependent and must be attached to a *boss." A special type 
of joining word (a conjunction) ties them together. Here are examples of this 


type of conjunction: 


after 
although 
as 
because 
before 
even though 
how 

if 

since 
than 
though 
unless 
until 
when 
where 
whether 
while 


why 


Some of the words on the preceding list also appear in Chapter 7 on a 
list of prepositions — a part of speech that expresses relationships. 
Often, the same word may act as several different parts of speech, 
depending upon context. The words on this list act as conjunctions when 
they introduce a statement that includes a verb. (For more information 
on verbs, turn to Chapter 5.) 


Now take a look at these examples. Notice that the conjunction is part of the 
dependent statement — the *employee" — in every sentence. 


Sentence 


While he was stirring the sauce, 
a bomb exploded. 


You can win the race because 
you trained every day. 


Jack wrapped the present after 
he bought it. 


I have been driving since I was 
seventeen. 


Although the cup is cracked, I 
want to keep it. 


Check your work before you 
hand it in. 


She worked in her garden until 
the rain started. 


AN 


Conjunction 


While 
because 
after 
since 
Although 
before 


until 


Independent 
Statement 
(Boss) 


a bomb 
exploded 


You can win the 
race 


Jack wrapped 
the present 


I have been 
driving 

I want to keep it 
Check your 
work 


She worked in 
her garden 


Dependent 
Statement 
(Employee) 


While he was 
stirring the sauce 


because you 
trained every day 


after he bought it 


since I was 
seventeen 


Although the cup 
is cracked 


before you hand it 
in 


until the rain 
started 


The word dependent helps you remember that these statements 
cannot stand alone. They are dependent on something else. Look at any 
box in the last column. Those statements make no sense by themselves. 
That’s why they are called dependent! Now look at the independent 
statements in the third column. Each makes sense without an addition. 
They can stand alone. That’s why they are independent. Be sure that 
every sentence you write has at least one independent statement. 


hove 
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Can you find the boss and employees — the independent and 
dependent statements? Do you recognize the conjunctions? See whether 


you can fill in this table: 


Sentence 


Conjunction Statement 


1. Mary canceled the parade because it is 


raining. 


Independent Dependent 


(Boss) 


Statement 
(Employee) 


tags (question tags) 41B 
take (How long does it take?) 48 
talk (to) 113A 
tell/told 
He told me that... 50 
tell and say 50B 
Can you tell me where ...? 49A 
He told meto... 53B-C 
tenses 
active and passive Appendix 1.1 
present continuous (I am doing) 
3-4, 23A, 25, 51C 
present simple (Ido) 5-7, 23D, 25C 
past simple (I did) 11-12, 14, 20, 
23D 
past continuous (I was doing) 
13-14, 23A, 51C 
present perfect (I have done) 
15210), ZC 
be/have/do in present and past 
tenses 23 
than 88-89 
that 74 
He said that ... (reported speech) 
50C 
that and this 74 
a thing that ... (relative clauses) 
101 
the 69-73 
the and a/an 69 
the same 70B 
the sun / the sky etc. 70C 
the cinema / the theatre / the bank 
etc. 71B 
flowers | the flowers 72 
the in names of places 73 
the biggest / the most expensive 
etc. 90 
their 60,62 
theirs 61,62 
them 59,62 
themselves 63 
there 
there is/are 37 
there was/were 38A 
there has/have been 38B 
there will be 38C 
there is and itis. 37B 
these 74 
think (think about / think of) 113A 
this 74 
those 74 
through 110 
till (= until) 1048 


to 
time 104A 
places 108, 110 
goto... 55A, 108A 
getto... 56C, 108C 
to + infinitive (to go / to be etc.) 
see infinitive 
too 92 
too and either 42A 
turn (turn round / turn on etc.) 
(phrasal verbs) 114-115, Appendix 
7 


uncountable nouns 
(salt/water/music etc.) 67—68 
under 109D, 110 
until 98B, 104A-B 
up 110 
get up / pick up etc. (phrasal verbs) 
114-115, Appendix 6-7 
us 59,62 
used (l used to...) 36 
usually 
usually present simple 5C 
word order 94 


verbs 

present tenses | 1—9, 23, 25 

past tenses 10-14, 20, 23 

present perfect 15-20, 23 

passive 21-22, Appendix 1 

regular and irregular verbs 24, 
Appendix 2-3 

future 25-28 

modal verbs (will/can/should etc.) 
27-34, 51A 

negatives 43 

questions 44—47 

reported speech 50 

verbs + -ing 51-52 

verbs + to ... (infinitive) 51-53 

verbs + preposition (look at / speak 
toetc) 113 

phrasal verbs (get up / put on etc.) 
114-115, Appendix 6-7 


wait (for) 54C, 113A 
want 
want to... 52A 
want somebody to... 53A 
was/were 10 
was/were + -ing (past continuous) 
13, 23A, 51C 
was/were done (passive) 21, 23B 
there was/were 38A 
if | was/were ... 100B 


Index 


well 86D 
were see was 
what 
What ... ? and Who ...? 45C 
What ...like? 46B 
What...? 47 
What ... ? and Which... ? 47C 
when 98 
when and if 99C 
whether 49C 
which 
Which ...? 47 
Which ... ? and What ... ? 47C 
Which one/ones? 75B 
a thing which ... (relative clauses) 
101 


while 98, 105 
who 
Who ...? 45 


a person who ... (relative clauses) 
101 
whose (Whose is this?) 61D 
will 27-28 
Will and shall 27D, 28C 
wont 27A 
there will be 38C 
with/without 111D 
with/without + -ing 112B 
won't (= will not) 27A 
word order 
questions 44—46 
present continuous questions 4B 
present simple questions 7B 
past simple questions 12D 
passive 21-22 
Do you know where ... ? (embedded 
questions) 49 
verb + object 93A 
place and time 93B 
always/usually/often etc. 94 
after give/lend/send etc. 96 
worse 87D 
worst 90B 
would 
Id like / would you like? 34 
would like/love etc. 52D 
He would buy a car if he had the 
money. 100 


yet 95B 

yet + present perfect 16C 
you 59,62 

your 60,62 

yours 61-62 
yourself/yourselves 63 
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2. While Roger was at the dentist, his 
sister called. 


3. The farmers worked until darkness 
fell. 


4. Although the current mayor is 
popular, many voters favor another 
candidate. 


5. Candice always sounds happy when 
she is talking with Tom. 


Here are the answers: 1. conjunction — because, independent statement 
— Mary canceled the parade, dependent statement — because it is 
raining 2. conjunction — While, independent statement — his sister 
called, dependent statement — While Roger was at the dentist 3. 
conjunction — until, independent statement — The farmers worked, 
dependent statement — until darkness fell 4. conjunction — Although, 
independent statement — many voters favor another candidate, 
dependent statement — Although the current mayor is popular 5. 
conjunction — when, independent statement — Candice always sounds 
happy, dependent statement — when she is talking with Tom. 


Punctuating sentences with conjunctions 

Commas are little curved hooks that tell you to pause in your reading. Where 
to place commas puzzles many writers. Really, though, the rules for commas 
are quite simple. In Chapter 15, you can find out how to use commas in many 
situations. Here, you see how to place commas when your sentence contains a 
conjunction. 


Combining equals 
When you join two complete, equally important sentences with a conjunction, 
place a comma before the conjunction. 


Suppose that you want to unite these sentences: 


Sentence 1: Andrew unlocked the safe. 


Sentence 2: It was empty. 


Unite the sentences with the conjunction but, and place a comma before the 
conjunction: 


Andrew unlocked the safe, but it was empty. 
Here is another example: 


Sentence 1: The sneakers fit perfectly. 


Sentence 2: They were very comfortable. 


Tie these two ideas together with the conjunction and, placing a comma 
before the conjunction: 


The sneakers fit perfectly, and they were very comfortable. 


When you combine two equal elements that are not sentences, do not insert a 
comma. Look at this sentence: 


Baby Mark laughs and smiles all day long! 


Notice that the conjunction and joins two actions (laughs, smiles). These are 
not complete sentences, so you do not need a comma before and. Here is 
another example: 


Ron was busy but happy. 


Now the conjunction but links two descriptions (busy, happy). These are not 
complete sentences, so no comma is needed before the conjunction but. 


Combining unequals 

Many sentences contain statements of unequal importance. (See “Joining 
unequal ideas” earlier in this chapter for more information.) If the less 
important statement — the dependent statement — comes first, you must 
always place a comma to separate it from the more important statement — 
the independent statement. Look at this example: 


SENTENCE: Although Martha already knew the material, she studied for 
several hours. 


DEPENDENT STATEMENT: Although Martha already knew the 
material 


INDEPENDENT STATEMENT: she studied for several hours 


COMMA NEEDED? Yes. The dependent statement is first, so it is 
followed by a comma. 


Here is another example: 


SENTENCE: Since he started medical school, Stan has not attended a 
single party. 

DEPENDENT STATEMENT: Since he started medical school 
INDEPENDENT STATEMENT: Stan has not attended a single party 


COMMA NEEDED? Yes. The dependent statement is first, so it is 
followed by a comma. 


You may be wondering what happens when the important statement comes 
first. Usually, no comma appears. (Yes, exceptions to this rule exist. However, 
if you follow this rule you will be right most of the time.) Take a look at this 
sentence: 


SENTENCE: Stan bought 15 textbooks when he enrolled in medical 
school. 


INDEPENDENT STATEMENT: Stan bought 15 textbooks 
DEPENDENT STATEMENT: when he enrolled in medical school 


COMMA NEEDED? No. The independent statement is first, and no 
comma appears in this sentence. 


Here is another example: 


SENTENCE: Stan plans to party every night after his exams end. 
INDEPENDENT STATEMENT: Stan plans to party every night 
DEPENDENT STATEMENT: after his exams end 


COMMA NEEDED? No. The independent statement is first, and no 
comma appears. 


Quiz 
S 


Do you have good “comma sense"? Place commas in these sentences 
if needed. 


Though he was only 12 he was a great chess player. 
Louis changes diapers but he does not wash them. 
We will miss Max when he moves to France. 


Because he is a valuable employee he received a large raise. 


Wr dao WoON p 


After I sign the paper the house belongs to you! 


Here are the answers: 1. Place a comma after 12 because Though he was only 
12 is a dependent statement. 2. Place a comma before the conjunction but. 
The conjunction but unites equal statements. 3. No comma. The independent 
statement We will miss Max comes first. 4. Place a comma after employee. 
The dependent statement, Because he is a valuable employee, comes first. 5. 
Place a comma after paper. The dependent statement, After I sign the paper, 
comes first. 


Identifying Interjections 


Yes! You can identify interjections easily. No, an interjection is not always 
followed by an exclamation point. Oh, you are confused. Sorry! 


The underlined words in the preceding paragraph are interjections, a part of 
speech that loves attention. An interjection is not part of the grammatical 
structure of the sentence. Interjections often express emotion. They 
sometimes attach themselves to the sentence, but occasionally they stand 
alone. Frequently, an exclamation point follows an interjection. Sometimes, 
instead of an exclamation point, the interjection is set off by one or two 
commas from the rest of the sentence. 


Read the following examples. The interjections are underlined. 


Ah, this vacation home is very peaceful. 
Oops. I bumped into the beehive. 


Oh no! Bees are inside the house. 


Yikes! I must run away. 


Wow, bees fly fast. 


As you see, interjections add interest. Grammatically, though, they add 
nothing — not a single thing — to the sentence. In fact, the definition of 
interjection is a word or words not connected grammatically to any sentence. 


Because they have no grammatical function, you will probably never make a 
mistake with an interjection. Just be careful not to use them too often. Overly 
emotional writing sometimes annoys readers. 


oe 
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Can you identify interjections? Underline any interjection you find in 
this paragraph. 


Rats! Sylvia lost the tickets. Yes, the tickets for the best concert ever. 
Oh my goodness, I cannot believe that she lost them. No, this chance to 
see the band will never come again. 


Here are the answers: Rats, Yes, Oh my goodness, No. 


Get the “duct” tape! 


| often hear that duct tape, the strong silver material, can fix anything. | do not know whether 
duct tape can fix a faulty vocabulary, but knowing the root word duct, as well as its cousin, 
duc, helps build a strong vocabulary. These root words mean "lead." Check out these words: 


conduct to lead an orchestra or tour group. "The guide conducted the tourists 
through the palace." 


educate to teach (to lead from ignorance to knowledge). "Mr. Samuels educated 
thousands of students before he retired from teaching." 


reduction decrease (leading on a downward path). "The reduction in taxes was 
welcome." 


duct a channel or tube (which leads from one place to another). "The air duct must 
be kept open at all times." 


introduce to bring something or someone new into a situation (to "lead" a new 
element into another). "When you introduce me to strangers, be sure to use my royal 
title." 


aqueduct a structure to carry water over long distances (to lead water from one 
place to another). "Roman aqueducts are still standing in many places." 


Introduce new words, such as aqueduct or duct, into your conversation and you will educate 
others and reduce ignorance! 


However is not a conjunction 


However is an impressive word. It is long and sounds sophisticated. You may want to use 
however as a conjunction. People often try to do so! However, however is not a conjunction. It 
adds meaning to a sentence, but the rules of Standard English do not allow however to tie 
two sentences together. 


WRONG: Sam sipped my coffee, however, | forgave him. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Two complete statements (Sam sipped my coffee and I forgave 
him) cannot be linked by however. 


RIGHT: Sam sipped my coffee. However, | forgave him. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Each complete statement is a separate sentence. 


WRONG: Sam immediately brought me another cup, however, the coffee was cold. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Two complete statements (Sam immediately brought me 
another cup and the coffee was cold) cannot be linked by however. 


RIGHT: Sam immediately brought me another cup, but the coffee was cold. 


ALSO RIGHT: Sam immediately brought me another cup. However, the coffee was 
cold. 


WHY THEY ARE RIGHT: In the first correction, the conjunction but joins these 
statements properly. In the second, each complete statement is in a separate 
sentence. 


However much you want to use however to unite sentences, do not do so. Use a real 
conjunction! 


Part III 
Creating Correct Sentences 


Expressing your thoughts 


When you want to express yourself, individual words are seldom enough. You need complete 
and clear sentences. This part tackles the important elements that must appear in every 
sentence: 


L^ Verbs: Verbs, the "being" and “doing” words in a sentence, give information about 
time — past, present, and future. Chapter 9 shows you how to form the most basic, 
simple tenses. You also review progressive tenses, which include the —ing form of a 
verb. Chapter 10 helps you identify situations that call for the perfect tenses, which 
depend on has, have, or had. 


L^ Subjects: Someone or something must "be" or "do" what the verb expresses. That's 
the subject, which is the focus of Chapter 11. That chapter also shows you how to 
pair subjects and verbs correctly. 


L^ Complements: Choosing proper subjects and verbs starts you off, but you often 
need a complement to finish your idea — and the sentence. Chapter 12 explains 
different types of complements and shows you when to use each. 


L^ Complete sentences: Finish what you start! That is good advice. It is also the topic 
of Chapter 13, which tells you how to check every sentence to ensure that it has the 
proper punctuation. In Chapter 13, you learn how to avoid improperly joined 
sentences and half-sentences, which English teachers call fragments. 


For a bonus article on Parts of a Sentence, go online and take a 
look at www.dummies.com/extras/basicenglishgrammar. 


In this part ... 


»^ Create verb forms in every tense. 


» Examine the role of helping verbs such as has or had, can, will, 
may, and others. 


»^ Identify the subject of every sentence and match the subject to the 
proper verb form. 


i Punctuate every sentence correctly. 


i Employ complements to add meaning to your sentences. 


Chapter 9 
Making Progress: Verbs Ending in 
-ing 


In This Chapter 
Forming progressive tenses properly 
Expressing meaning with —ing verbs 


Checking your spelling when using —ing verb forms 


How do you know what time it is? Do you look at your phone or at a clock? 
Perhaps you wear a watch. All these mechanical things tell you the time. So 
do verbs. 


In Chapter 5, you find some information about verbs — how to recognize 
them, how they change form, and other basic facts. In this chapter, you 
explore verbs that express an action or state of being in progress — what 
English teachers call the progressive tenses. Relax! Soon you will know 
everything about past, present, and future progressive verb tenses. 


Keeping Time with —ing Verb Forms 
Look at this paragraph. Pay special attention to the underlined words. 


Last week my granddaughter gave me this cup. I love it. No one but me 
will drink from it at my dinner party tonight. 


The underlined words are verbs. Verbs are the “doing” and “being” words in 
a sentence. Verbs tell whether you are talking about the past, the present, or 
the future. The quality of verbs that shows time is called tense. In the 
preceding example, verbs tell about the past (gave), the present (love), and the 
future (will drink). The time, or tense, is expressed by the form of the verb. 
Grammarians call these forms simple tenses. To learn more about the simple 
tenses, turn to Chapter 5. 


Now read this paragraph. Once again, notice the underlined words. 


Elizabeth was playing chess an hour ago. Now she is riding her bike. 


During my visit next week, we will be working on her new puzzle every 
day. 


These underlined words are also verbs. They also tell about the past (was 
playing), the present (is riding), and the future (will be working). As you see, 
these verbs are a bit different from the verbs in the first example paragraph. 
These verb forms are not simple. English teachers call them progressive. 
Each includes a form of the verb be and another verb form ending with the 
letters —ing. 


EN 


Be is a strange verb. It changes form depending upon the person or 
thing you pair it with. (In Chapter 5, you find more information about 
this verb, including all its forms in the simple present, past, and future 
tenses.) 


You should know the present, past, and future progressive tense. You use 
them often when you are speaking, as well as when you are writing. (By the 
way, are speaking and are writing are both progressive verb forms.) 


Present progressive 

To make a present progressive tense verb, you add the —ing form of a verb to 
the proper present tense form of be. Here is a table showing the present 
progressive forms of the verb pay: 

Singular (One) Plural (More than One) 

I am paying we are paying 

youare paying you are paying 

he is paying they are paying 

she is paying 

it is paying 


Essential Grammar in Use 
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Essential 
Grammar 
in Use 


eBook 


Raymond Murphy 


Did you notice that the pronoun you may be either singular (talking to 
one person) or plural (talking to more than one). How convenient! 


In the last row of the first column, I listed he, she, and it. I could have listed 
every noun that names one person, place, or thing (what English teachers call 
singular nouns). In the last row of the second column, you see they. I could 
have added every noun that names more than one person, place, or thing 
(plural nouns, in other words). To talk about someone or something, just 
remember these two simple rules: 


L^ Pair is plus an —ing form of a verb with any singular noun or pronoun. 


»^ Pair are plus an —ing form of a verb with any plural noun or pronoun. 


For more information on nouns, turn to Chapter 3. Everything you need to 
know about pronouns is in Chapter 4. 
p Lnapter 4 
Quiz 
Sj 
See whether you can form present progressive tense verb forms. In 
the third column, write the verb form that pairs with the nouns or 
pronouns in the first column. The second column tells you the verb 
you’re working with. 


Noun or Pronoun Verb Present Progressive Form 


we lift 
you frown 
Bob fall 
the astronauts place 
Monica iron 
the hose drip 

I ride 


Here are the answers: are lifting, are frowning, is falling, are placing, is 
ironing, is dripping, am riding. 


Past progressive 


To talk about the past with a progressive verb, you need a past tense form of 
the verb be. You also need to add the —ing form of the verb. Here is a table of 
the past progressive forms of the verb mix: 

Singular Plural 

I was mixing we were mixing 

you were mixing you were mixing 

he was mixing they were mixing 

she was mixing 


it was mixing 


A 


In the last row of the first column, you see he, she, and it. The verb 
form in that box works for singular nouns. In the last row of the second 
column, you see they. That form pairs with plural nouns. 


(For more information on nouns, turn to Chapter 3. Everything you need to 
know about pronouns is in Chapter 4.) 


QmOU 
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See whether you can form past progressive tense verb forms. In the 
third column, write the verb form that pairs with the nouns or pronouns 
in the first column. The second column tells you the verb you're 
working with. 


Noun or Pronoun Verb Past Progressive Form 


the knight tilt 
they paint 
you scream 
Jay cry 

we eat 

the cooks bake 

it bother 


Here are the answers: was tilting, were painting, were screaming, was crying, 


were eating, were baking, was bothering. 


Future progressive 

This form is easy. Why? The verb be doesn't change forms in the future. Will 
be pairs with every noun or pronoun, whether you are talking about one or 
more than one. All you have to do is attach the —ing form of the verb to will 
be. Take a look at this table of the future progressive forms of the verb go: 
Singular Plural 

I will be going we will be going 

you will be going you will be going 

he will be going they will be going 

she will be going 

it will be going 


A 


The last row lists only pronouns (he, she, it, and they). He represents 
all the singular nouns that name one male. She represents all the singular 
nouns that name one female. It represents the name of any single thing. 
They represents any noun that refers to more than one. 


Quiz 
S 
ex 


Check your future progressive verb forms by filling in this table: 


Noun or Pronoun Verb Future Progressive Form 


he date 
glass break 
Angela mail 
Bob catch 
children read 

it cover 
soldiers protect 


Here are the answers: will be dating, will be breaking, will be mailing, will be 
catching, will be reading, will be covering, will be protecting. 


Choosing between Simple and 
Progressive Tenses 


Simple and progressive tenses are close in meaning. Often, you can select 
either one to say the same thing. Sometimes, though, choosing between 
simple and progressive tenses matters. In this section, you take a close look at 
progressive forms that talk about the present, past, and future. To show you 
the difference, I also provide examples of simple tenses. 


Present 

This book discusses grammar. You are reading about verbs now. You are 
learning a lot about present tense. I always hope that readers enjoy my books. 
Are you having fun? 


Probably you are not having fun. Grammar is not as much fun as many other 
subjects, such as gossip about famous people. Grammar, however, is useful. 
Look at the underlined verbs in the first paragraph of this section. Do you see 
the simple present tense forms (discusses, hope, enjoy) and the progressive 
forms (are reading, are learning, are having)? Follow these guidelines to 
choose between simple present tense and present progressive tense: 


» The simple present tense talks about things that are generally true. 
Check out these sentences. The simple present tense verbs are underlined. 
In the parentheses after each sentence, you learn more about the situation. 
Notice how the verb tense fits the meaning: 


Mary speaks Dutch. (She knows the language and can communicate in Dutch whenever 
she wants to do so.) 


Pete teaches math and science. (This is his job.) 


Helen and Sarah cook delicious meals for us. (They are kind enough to prepare meals 
whenever we visit.) 


You need a college degree for that job. (This is a general requirement for all applicants.) 


» Simple present tense expresses action that happens over and over 
again. In other words, simple present tense is for habits. Read these 
sentences. The simple present tense verbs are underlined. In parentheses 
after each sentence, you see more information about the situation. See 
how the verb tense matches the meaning: 


Tom runs in the park. (When he exercises, that's where he goes.) 


Candice votes before work. (On election day, she is always first in line.) 


Mr. Smith talks too much. (Whenever you meet him, be sure you are in a comfortable 
spot. You will be there for a long time!) 


That dog bites everyone. (Stay away from the dog. He looks friendly. He is not!) 


»^ Often, the present progressive tense expresses what is true right now. 
Read these sentences. Pay attention to the underlined, present progressive 
verbs. In the parentheses after each sentence, you learn more about the 
situation. Notice how the verb tense fits the meaning: 


The company is sifting through a hundred applications. (An employee is sitting at a desk, 
reading many pieces of paper from job seekers.) 


Mary and Matthew are talking in Russian. (They are talking right now.) 

Pete is traveling in Africa this week. (Pete is on vacation.) 

In the kitchen, Helen and Sarah are preparing steamed carrots. (Helen is chopping and 
Sarah is setting up the steamer right now.) 

» Present progressive may seem more dramatic than simple present. In 
this way, a present-progressive verb is like the action in a film. Here are 
some present-progressive verb forms, all underlined. See how they fit the 
situation: 

Tom is running away from a robber. (Call the police! He needs help now!) 


Candice is campaigning for Roger, her favorite candidate. (There she is on the street 
corner, holding a sign praising Roger.) 


Sally is yawning and falling asleep. (She is bored or tired. Time for a nap.) 


The dog is biting Matt's toe! (Ouch. Matt has to find some hamburger quickly. Then the 
dog will leave his toe alone.) 
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Simple present is more general. Present progressive shows you 
something in progress. In many situations, both are correct. 
«QU 
RY 
See whether you can select a verb form from the pair in parentheses. 
Underline your choice. Be sure you have a reason for your selection. 


Please be quiet. The baby (sleeps, is sleeping). He (hates, is hating) 
noise. His mother (says, is saying) that the baby (wakes, is waking) up 


often. She (wants, is wanting) him to rest more. Fortunately, everyone 
(leaves, is leaving) now. 


Here are the answers: is sleeping (action happening now), hates (something 
generally true about the baby), says (the mother has a habit of saying this), 
wakes (the baby's habit), wants (her constant desire — always true!), is 
leaving (action happening now). 


Past 


Nancy and her friends watched television for five hours yesterday. 
While they were watching, the house caught fire. They were arguing 
about their favorite show, so they noticed nothing until the fire 
department came. The firefighters were battling the flames when I 
arrived. 


All the underlined words are verbs, and all tell about something that 
happened in the past. Well, actually the verbs tell about two things that 
happened in the past: a television-watching marathon and a fire! Some of 
these verbs are simple past tense forms (watched, caught, noticed, came, 
arrived). Others are past progressive forms (were watching, were arguing, 
were battling). 


EN 


The difference between simple past and past progressive is small. 
Most of the time, either works nicely. Occasionally, one form is better 
than the other. Here are some guidelines to help you: 


L^ To speak about something that happened at a particular moment in 
the past, use simple past tense. Take a look at these sentences. In the 
parentheses after each sentence, you learn more about the situation. The 
simple past tense verbs are underlined. 

Olivia slipped on the ice. (She placed her foot on the wrong spot and fell.) 
It snowed 17 times last winter! (At 17 specific points in time, the snow came down.) 


Skiers went to the mountain when the snow stopped. (This sentence talks about two 
specific moments in the past — when the skiers went to the mountain and when the snow 
stopped.) 


»^ To talk about something that occurred over a period of time in the 
past, try past progressive tense. Check out these sentences. The past 
progressive tense verbs are underlined. In parentheses, you find an 
explanation of the meaning. 

She was trying to get home before the storm. (The journey took some time.) 


Everyone was dreaming about spring. (The dreaming started with the first flake of snow 
and continued for a while.) 


They were hoping for even more snow! (This action continued all winter.) 


To make a past action more vivid, you may use past progressive tense. 
This tense gives a *you are there" feeling. Read these examples. The past 
progressive verbs are underlined. The situation is explained in 
parentheses. 


Marge was skiing while Henry was sitting by the fire. (You are in the ski resort. You see 
the scene as if it were happening right in front of you.) 


Eleanor was frowning because her brother was stealing her toys. (Lots of drama here. 
You can almost see yourself grabbing Eleanor's brother and taking back her toys.) 


As the fireworks were exploding, everyone was cheering. (This sentence paints a picture 
of an exciting evening.) 
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Simple past tense is usually best for specific moments. Past 
progressive tense adds drama and covers situations that occur over a 
period of time. 


Quiz 
S 


Choose the correct verb form and underline it. If both forms work, 
underline both. 


Belle (talked, was talking) on the phone while her little brother (ripped, 
was ripping) her homework in half. Belle (screamed, was screaming) at 
her brother when her mother (came, was coming) home. Their mother 
(patted, was patting) her son's shoulder because he (cried, was crying). 
Then Belle (sat, was sitting) down to do her homework again. 


Here are the answers: was talking (an action that took place over a period of 
time), ripped (probably a short, specific moment in the past), was screaming 


(an action taking place over a period of time), came (a specific moment in the 
past), patted or was patting (either simple past or past progressive is okay 
here), was crying (action taking place over a period of time), sat (an action at 
a specific moment in the past). 


Future 


This evening heavy rain will fall, and the roads will flood. The traffic 
police will be working overtime to keep drivers safe. Schools will close 
early because of the storm. Teachers and students will be celebrating the 
extra free time. 


The underlined verbs all talk about the future. English teachers say that these 
verbs are in future tense. (You are not surprised, right? The name makes 
sense.) Simple future tense is what you need when something has not 
happened yet. Future progressive tense, with the —ing form of the verb, also 
talks about something in the future. Which one should you select? Here are 
some guidelines: 


To talk about the future, simple future tense is nearly always correct. 
You do not have to complicate your life worrying about this tense. Go for 
the simple form, and most of the time you will be right. Look at these 
examples: 

Henry will pay your bill. (This payment happens at a particular moment in the future.) 


You will write him a check to repay the loan. (The writing takes place in a specific 
moment in the future.) 


Henry thinks that you will thank him for his generosity. (The thanking takes place in a 
specific moment in the future.) 


Henry's friends will tell him about your insulting remarks. (Uh oh. You are in trouble! 
The conversation happens at a specific moment. I bet Henry's anger will extend over a 
long period of time.) 

»^ For an action in the future that goes on for a period of time, you may 
use future progressive tense. Notice that I wrote may use, not must use. 
Either form is usually correct. Here are some examples of future 
progressive tense. 

When the plane lands, I will be waiting for you. (The plane touches the ground at a 


specific moment, so simple present tense works nicely there. Waiting extends over a 
period of time.) 


While you are claiming your luggage, the taxi will be circling the airport. (Claiming the 
suitcases to be unloaded and circling in the taxi take some time.) 


Martha will be preparing a welcome for you, but Paul will be placing spiders in your 
room. (These two actions occur over a period of time.) 
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Simple future tense and future progressive tense are very similar. 
Often, you may choose either and still be correct. 


Quiz 
RS 


See whether you grasp the best use of future progressive verbs. Write 
the proper form of the future progressive tense in the blank. The verb 
you are working with appears in parentheses after the sentence. 


1. Theteachers — the board and probably will not see the students’ bad 
behavior. (erase) 

2. Thefrog while the turtle is sleeping. (jump) 

3. She the plane because the pilot is sick. (land) 

4. Thehorse — the wagon, not the ox. (pull) 

5. You. the witness tomorrow for about three hours. (question) 

6. Nancy and Peter every weed when they walk through the garden 
tonight. (notice) 

7. We pumpkins this Halloween, so wear washable clothes. (smash) 


Here are the answers: 1. will be erasing 2. will be jumping 3. will be landing 
4. will be pulling 5. will be questioning 6. will be noticing 7. will be 
smashing. 


Some Help with Spelling —ing Verb 
Forms 


Most of the time, all you have to do is add —ing to the end of the verb when 
you want to create the progressive form. Sometimes, though, you have to 
change or add letters before tacking on the —ing. 


Here is a good spelling rule to remember: When you write the —ing form of a 
verb that ends in the letter e, most of the time you must drop the e before 
adding —ing. Look at these examples: 


smile — smiling 

write — writing 

hate — hating 

continue — continuing 
bake — baking 

slice — slicing 
illustrate — illustrating 
rule — ruling 


Some verbs double the last letter before adding —ing. Check out these 
examples: 


cut — cutting 
put — putting 
drop — dropping 
sip — sipping 
hop — hopping 
shed — shedding 
spot — spotting 


slam — slamming 


Verbs that end in the letters ie exchange those letters for a y before adding 
—ing: 

die — dying 

tie — tying 
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paragraph and punctuation 


* The sentence, the | 


* Clauses and phrases 


If you are unsure about the proper spelling of any —ing verb form, 
check the dictionary. 


ROVE 
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Write the —ing form of the verb in the last column. Be careful! 
Sometimes you must add only ing, but you may have to change the 
spelling of others. 


Verb = -ing Form 
provide 

hit 

make 

see 

lie 

rate 


rub 


Here are the answers: providing, hitting, making, seeing, lying, rating, 
rubbing. 


Setting up and sitting down 


Two verbs that may puzzle you are sit and set. The first verb, sit, is what you do when you 
stop standing and sit in a chair or on the ground (or any other place!). Look at these 
examples: 


The cat was sitting on the sunny window sill. 
She often sits on my lap. 


Tomorrow, | will sit on the sofa and watch the basketball game. 


The cat will be sitting on my lap then, too. 


The second verb, set, is what you do when you place an object somewhere or when you 
adjust or arrange something. Read these examples: 


Grandpa sets his book on the table every night before he goes to sleep. 


Uncle Bert is setting the temperature dial to "very cold." 


The principal sets the time and date of the final exam. 
The little boy was setting his toys on the shelf in neat rows. 
My cousin will set the timer so that it rings at exactly 9 p.m. 


Did you notice one big difference between these two verbs? Sit is something you do by 
yourself. Set is almost always something you do to something else. Why "almost always"? 
Because the sun sets all by itself. 


Going outside and staying inside with inter 
and intra 


Five letters tacked onto the beginning of a word can take you outside to a larger group or 
inside a group. Inter means "between or among." Intra means "within." Watch these letters in 
action: 


International means "between or among nations." "The international gathering of 
health experts took place at the United Nations headquarters." 


Interstate means "between states." "The interstate highway was the fastest route 
from New York to Pennsylvania." 


Interview refers to *a question-and-answer session between two or more people" or 
"to question one or more people.""Charlotte's job interview lasted three hours." “The 
supervisor interviewed ten people before hiring Charlotte." 


Intramural refers to sports contests "within a group or organization." "The best part of 
the day was the intramural basketball tournament, when the ninth grade played the 
tenth grade." 


Intravenous describes medicine placed "within the blood or circulatory system.” “The 
doctor ordered intravenous painkillers for the wounded soldier." 


Note: Many medical words begin with intra. Listen to your doctor, and your vocabulary will 
improve! 


Chapter 10 
Revisiting the Past: The Perfect 
Tenses 


In This Chapter 


Connecting the past and present with verbs 
Placing past events in order with special verb forms 
Creating regular and irregular past-tense forms 


Considering the future perfect tense 


You should not live in the past, according to psychologists. I don't know 
much about psychology: Maybe their advice is good, or maybe it is bad. 
However, I do know grammar. In grammar, the past is important. It can also 
be very complicated. (The past is complicated in real life, too, don't you 
think?) You do not have to live in the past, but you do have to pay attention to 
verbs when you are speaking or writing about it. 


Many English verb tenses (the “time” expressed by a verb) have connections 
to the past. Chapter 5 reviews simple past tense. Chapter 9 covers the past 
progressive tense, the one that adds —ing to a verb. In this chapter, you learn 
about the *perfect" tenses. Sadly, these tenses are not perfect. They can be 
complicated. Do not worry! Once you finish reading this chapter, you will 
know the most important uses of present perfect and past perfect tenses. You 
also take a brief look at a strange and rare tense, the future perfect. 


Building a Bridge between the Present 
and the Past: Present Perfect Tense 


Charlie has studied in Thailand for three years. He has learned much 
about Thai culture from his teachers and friends. Charlie and his sister 
Anna have toured many important places in Bangkok, the capital of 


Thailand. They have taken photos of the most interesting monuments. 


The underlined words are all verbs in the present perfect tense. The name of 
this tense contains a clue to its meaning. Present perfect tense links the past to 
the present. Use this tense when an action started in the past and continues in 
the present time. In this section, you see how to form the present perfect 
tense. Then you watch this tense “in action.” 


EN 


I said “action” in the preceding paragraph, but a verb can also express 
a state of being. That type of verb also links the past and present in the 
present perfect tense. Look at the underlined verbs in these examples: 


Kelly has been president of that club for six months. (She was president 
in the past and continues to hold that office.) 


Club members have been happy with her work. (They were happy in the 
past, and they still have the same feelings now.) 


Elizabeth has been in Seattle since she was born. (She was born there and 
lives there at the present time.) 


Joshua and Elaine have seemed sad lately. (They seemed sad in the past 
and remain so now.) 
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When you connect the past to the present, you need present perfect 
tense. 


Present perfect forms 

Verbs in present perfect tense always contain two words: either has or have 
plus a form of the verb you are using. English teachers call this form a 
participle. For regular verbs, the verb form accompanying has or have ends 
with the letters —ed. Unfortunately, many irregular verbs exist. See “Breaking 
the Rules: Irregular Past Forms" later in this chapter for a list of the most 
common irregular participles. 


Here is a table of the present perfect forms of the regular verb sail: 


Singular (One) Plural (More than One) 


I have sailed we have sailed 
you have sailed you have sailed 
he has sailed ^ they have sailed 
she has sailed 


it has sailed 


To make your life more interesting, present perfect tense also has a 
progressive form. This tense adds has been or have been to the —ing form of 
the verb. (For more information on progressive forms, turn to Chapter 9.) 
Here is the verb sail again, this time in its present perfect progressive tense: 


Singular (One) Plural (More than One) 
I have been sailing ^ we have been sailing 
you have been sailing you have been sailing 
he has been sailing they have been sailing 
she has been sailing 


it has been sailing 


ar 


The last row of each column shows you the form to use when you 
talk about someone, something, or a group. I placed the pronouns he, 
she, it, and they in these boxes. To the first column, I could have added 
many nouns — all the nouns that name one person, place, or thing. To 
the second column, I could have added every plural noun in the 
dictionary. What a heavy book this would be! You would need a team 
just to carry it. I inserted only the pronouns in the last row. Remember to 
use these forms of the verb with singular and plural nouns. 


Quiz 
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To find out how well you know the forms of present perfect tense, fill 
in the following table. The first column tells you which verb you are 
working with. The second column explains whether you want the 
present perfect or the present perfect progressive. The third column 
contains the word that pairs with the verb. 


Verb Present Perfect or Present Perfect Paired Verb Form 


Progressive? with? 
spill present perfect it 
chase present perfect progressive dogs 
purchase present perfect Oliver 
amaze present perfect you 
sleep present perfect progressive I 
discuss present perfect reporter 
meet present perfect progressive executives 


Here are the answers: has spilled, have been chasing, has purchased, have 
amazed, have been sleeping, has discussed, have been meeting. 
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In this section, I chose regular verbs to show you the present perfect 
tense. Unfortunately, many verbs are not regular. Read “Breaking the 
Rules: Irregular Past Forms” later in this chapter to learn some common 
irregular forms. 


When to use present perfect tense 

Take a look at these examples of present perfect tense. I placed additional 
information in parentheses after each example. This information makes the 
order of events clear. 


Alan has climbed many mountains. (Some of the climbing happened in 
the past, but Alan has not given up this hobby. He continues to climb 
mountains in the present.) 


Alan has been a good skier for many years. (He was a good skier in the 
past, and he is still a good skier.) 


Maria has mailed most of the packages. (Some went off already, but 
others are on her desk, waiting to be mailed.) 


I have been giving you too much attention already! (This statement is 
made in the present, talking about past actions that continue to the present 
moment.) 


The slippery floor has caused many accidents. (The accidents took place 


in the past, but the floor is still dangerous in the present.) 


Sylvia and her family have been living in Granada for twenty years. 
(They arrived in the past, but they are still there in the present.) 


WU 


Did you notice that some present perfect verbs contain has, and some 
contain have? In general, has is the form you need when you pair he, 
she, and any singular noun with the verb. Have is the form you should 
select when you pair a plural noun or pronoun with the verb. However, I 
and you are special. These words pair with have. 


Present perfect and present perfect progressive verbs express nearly the same 
meaning. The progressive form seems a little more immediate. It puts you in 
the center of the action. Here are some examples: 


The football player's toe has been hurting since the last game. (The pain 
started in the past and continues now.) 


The coaches have been discussing their game plan. (The discussion 
started in the past and continues now.) 


They have been listing the names of replacement players on the board. 
(They started listing in the past and continue to add names.) 


Do not worry about the difference between the —ing form of the present 
perfect tense and the form without the —ing. Most of the time, either form 
works well. 
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Do you see a connection between the past and the present? If so, 
choose either the simple or the progressive present perfect tense. (For 


more information on the simple tenses, turn to Chapter 5.) Underline 
your choice. 


1. For a long time, Douglas (plans, planned, has been planning, have been 
planning) to buy a new car. 


2. He (researched, has researched, have researched) the advantages and 
disadvantages of each model. 


3. Douglas (saved, has been saving, have been saving) for three years. 


4. He and Anna (visited, has visited, have visited) four showrooms already 
and plan to go to two more tomorrow. 


5. The sales people at the last showroom (helped, has helped, have helped) 
Doug a lot. 


Here are the answers: 1. has been planning (Douglas is one person, so has is 
correct. The action started in the past and continues in the present.) 2. has 
researched (Douglas is one person, so has is correct. The action started in the 
past and continues in the present.) 3. has been saving (Douglas is one person, 
so has is correct. The action started in the past and continues in the present.) 
4. have visited (He and Anna name more than one person, so have is correct. 
The action — visiting showrooms — started in the past and continues in the 
present.) 5. helped (No connection to the present exists because the sentence 
says at the last showroom. The action started in the past and ended there.) 


Placing Events in Order with Past 
Perfect Tense 


Sometimes when you speak or write about the past, you mention many 
actions. Take a look at this example: 


When I was little, I played baseball very well. I also participated in 
basketball games. Sometimes, I competed in tennis tournaments. 


In the preceding paragraph, the order of events does not matter. You have a 
list — a summary of activities. No one cares whether baseball, basketball, or 
tennis came first. The underlined verbs are in simple past tense. (For more 
information on simple past tense, read Chapter 5.) 

Occasionally, though, the order of events does matter. Then the past perfect 
tense shows up. This tense always includes at least two words (and 
sometimes three). One of those words is always had. Here are some examples 
of past perfect tense. The verbs are underlined. 


Kelly had cleaned the house before I arrived with my brooms and mops. 


I had been planning to work for an hour, but I changed my mind. 


Mark had already enrolled in a science class when he realized that he was 
more interested in history. 


In this section, you see how to form past perfect tense and how to use it 
correctly. 


Past perfect forms 

Today is your lucky day. Why? The regular forms of past perfect tense are 
extremely easy. Just add had to the regular past tense form of the verb. 
(Regular past tense forms end with the letters -ed.) No matter who or what 
did the action, the past perfect remains the same. Take a look at this table of 
the past perfect forms of the regular verb kiss: 


Singular (One) Plural (More than One) 
I had kissed we had kissed 

you had kissed you had kissed 

he had kissed they had kissed 

she had kissed 

it had kissed 


The past perfect also has a progressive form, one that includes the letters —ing 
plus had been. Check out this table, still on the verb kiss: 


Singular (One) Plural (More than One) 
I had been kissing we had been kissing 
you had been kissing you had been kissing 

he had been kissing they had been kissing 
she had been kissing 

it had been kissing 


Don't you feel lucky, now that you know all these forms are the same? 
However, today is also your unlucky day. Why? Many verbs are irregular. To 
find out which form should accompany had or had been, flip to “Breaking the 


Rules: Irregular Past Forms" later in this chapter. 


A 


In the last row of each table, you see the pronouns he, she, it, and 
they. I did not include any nouns, but I could have included every noun 
— yes, every single one! To save space, I left them out. 


The verb tenses in the preceding two tables are very close in meaning. Do not 
worry about choosing between them. Most of the time, you can use either 
one. 
Quiz 
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Write the past perfect form of the verb in the fourth column. The first 
column tells you which verb you are working with. The second column 
explains whether you want the past perfect or the past perfect 
progressive. The third column contains the word that pairs with the verb. 


Verb Past Perfect or Past Perfect Progressive? Paired with? Verb Form 


rain past perfect progressive it 

sniff past perfect cats 
return past perfect Wendy 
surprise past perfect you 
think ^ past perfect progressive I 
refuse past perfect clerk 
end past perfect film 


Here are the answers: had been raining, had sniffed, had returned, had 
surprised, had been thinking, had refused, had ended. 
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In this section, I chose regular verbs to show you the past perfect 
tense. Life would be wonderful without irregular verbs. (Life would also 
be wonderful without many other things, too, such as taxes.) 
Unfortunately, many verbs are not regular. Read “Breaking the Rules: 
Irregular Past Forms" later in this chapter to discover some common 
irregular forms. 


When to use past perfect tense 


Gi WEBSTER'S WORD POWER 
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| The sentence, the paragraph and punctuation 
* Clauses and phrases 
X Parts of speech 


* Exercises 


Has this situation ever happened to you? You wrote a report for a teacher or a 
boss. You clicked the Send button on the email. Then you realized that you 
forgot to attach the document. Here is one way to describe this situation: 


I had clicked the Send button before I realized my mistake. 
Examine this timeline: 
had clickedrealizedpresent moment 


On the timeline, the earlier action is had clicked. The more recent action is 
realized. Both are in the past, but the had places one action before the other. 
The earlier action, had clicked, is in past perfect tense. 


Here is another example: 


The teacher had explained everything, but when William sat down to 
take the test yesterday, his mind was blank. 


This sentence explains that the teacher did the right thing, going over the 
material before the test, not after. If William fails the test, he cannot blame the 
teacher. Here are the events on a timeline: 


sat 
had explained present moment 
Was 


The timeline shows you three things. The earliest is had explained. The next 
two take place more or less at the same time (sat, was). Everything is in the 


past, but had explained is in the more distant past. The teacher's explanation 
happened before William sat and before William's mind was blank. 


Read another example: 
Jane had worked for an hour before the computer froze. 
Now look at the timeline: 


had workedfrozepresent moment 


Poor Jane! I hope she saved her work. These two actions in the past occur in 
this order: had worked (earlier action), froze (more recent action). 


Here is one more example for you: 
Michael made a new budget, but all the money had already been spent. 
Plot this example on a timeline: 


had been spent made present moment 


Michael wasted his energy (and perhaps his money!) because his shopping 
took place before he made a new budget. 
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The most common mistake with past perfect tense is to use it too 
much. Read these examples: 


WRONG: I had told him about the empty ketchup bottle. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Nothing in this sentence places past actions in 
order. 


RIGHT: I told him about the empty ketchup bottle. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Simple past tense (told) is fine because the sentence 
doesn't put past events in order. 


WRONG: Every day the monkeys had climbed trees, had looked for food, 
and had played. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The timing of the events in the sentence does not 
matter. The sentence simply lists common monkey activities, which could 
occur at any time and in any order. 


RIGHT: Every day the monkeys climbed trees, looked for food, and 
played. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The simple past tense works best when the order of 
events does not matter. 


WRONG: Vanessa had been born in 1977 and now lives in Rochester. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: Two events are mentioned in the sentence, but one 
is in the present (lives). Use the past perfect tense only when you are 
dealing with more than one past event, placing them in order. 

RIGHT: Vanessa was born in 1977 and now lives in Rochester. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Simple past tense (was born) places that action 
before the present time (lives). 
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Use past perfect verbs to place more than one past event in order. The 
earlier event should be in past perfect tense (with a had attached). The 
more recent event should be in simple past tense. (For more information 
on simple past tense, turn to Chapter 5.) 


hove 


* See whether you know how to put past events in order by selecting 
the proper verb from the choices in parentheses. Underline your choice. 
Be careful! To be sure you are paying attention, I give you one or two 
sentences that do not need the past perfect tense. 


1. Because the soup (stained, had stained) his shirt, Gene went home to 
change his clothes. 

2. He (searched, had been searching) his closet for an hour before he gave 
up. 

3. Gene realized that he (forgot, had forgotten) to do the laundry. 

4. Gene (grumbled, had grumbled) and (decided, had decided) to take better 
care of his clothes. 


5. When Gene finally arrived at the restaurant, his friends (ordered, had 
ordered) dinner already. 


Here are the answers: 1. had stained (Two events are in the past. The earlier 
— the soup accident — is expressed in past perfect tense. The more recent — 
went home — is in simple past tense.) 2. had been searching (Two events are 
in the past. The earlier — the closet search — is expressed in past perfect 


progressive tense. The more recent — gave up — is in simple past tense.) 3. 
had forgotten (Two events are in the past. The earlier — Gene’s forgetfulness 
— is expressed in past perfect tense. The more recent — realized — is in 
simple past tense.) 4. grumbled, decided (Did I fool you? These two actions 
take place at more or less the same time in the past. Simple past tense is fine 
here.) 5. had ordered (Two events are in the past. The earlier — ordering food 
— is expressed in past perfect tense. The more recent — arrived — is in 
simple past tense.) 


Breaking the Rules: Irregular Past 
Forms 


If you break the rules, you get in trouble. When English verbs break the rules, 
they get a special section in a grammar book. Do you think this is fair? I do 
not. However, you do need to know the verb forms that break the rules — the 
irregular verbs. 


Rule-breakers are most common in simple past tense (refer to Chapter 5 for 
more information), and in present perfect and past perfect tenses. The has, 
have, or had portion of the perfect verbs does not cause problems. The 
participle — the form of the verb attached to has, have, or had — is the 
troublemaker. 


Here is a table of the most common irregular forms. The verb appears in the 
first column. The irregular simple past form is in the second column. The 
participle, which attaches to has, have, or had, is in the third column. 


Verb — Past-Tense Form Participle 


be was or were been 
begin began begun 
bite bit bitten 
break broke broken 
bring brought brought 
build built built 
catch caught caught 


choose chose chosen 


come 
do 
drink 
drive 
eat 
fall 
feel 
fly 
freeze 
get 
go 
have 
know 
lead 
lend 
lose 


ride 


came 
did 
drank 
drove 
ate 
fell 
felt 
flew 
froze 
got 
went 
had 
knew 
led 
lent 
lost 
rode 
rang 
rose 
ran 
said 
saw 
shook 
sang 
sat 
slept 
spoke 
stole 
swam 
took 
taught 


come 
done 

drunk 

driven 

eaten 

fallen 

felt 

flown 

frozen 
gotten or got 
gone 

had 

known 

led 

lent 

lost 


ridden 


said 
seen 
shaken 
sung 
sat 
slept 
spoken 
stolen 
swum 
taken 


taught 


throw threw thrown 


wear wore worn 

win won won 

write wrote written 
\NG 
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You probably noticed that sometimes the past and the participle are 
the same. Sometimes, though, they differ. When the participle is 
different, it never appears without a helping verb (has, have, had, or 
some others). Here are some common mistakes I hear: 


WRONG: Henry done some work for me. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: The participle done needs a helping verb. 


RIGHT: Henry has done some work for me. 


WRONG: The lamb gone. 
RIGHT: The lamb has gone. 


Another common mistake is to attach a helping verb to the past-tense form. 
Here are more mistakes to avoid: 


WRONG: Sam had went to the store. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The past-tense form went should not be attached to 
a helping verb. 


RIGHT: Sam went to the store. 


WRONG: He had wrote a shopping list. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The past-tense form wrote should not be attached 
to a helping verb. 


RIGHT: He wrote a shopping list. 


If you do not know the correct past-tense form or the participle, 


check the dictionary. 


Qu 
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D To check your knowledge of irregular verbs, write the past tense or 
the participle in each blank. In the parentheses, I tell you which verb you 
are working with and which form to insert. 


1. Brad (swim, past tense) in the pool every day. 

2. Michelle had (build, participle) the pool before she started on the 
house. 

3. During the summer, the children (go, past tense) to the pool every 
day. 

4. They (wear, past tense) brightly colored bathing suits. 

5. Michelle and Brad had (write, participle) safety rules, but the 


children ignored the sign. 


6. The older kids (know, past tense) that they were supposed to watch 
the younger ones. 


7. No one (see, past tense) the accident! 


8. Before anyone (catch, past tense) the little boy, he had already 
(fall, participle) in the water. 


Here are the answers: 1. swam 2. built 3. went 4. wore 5. written 6. knew 7. 
saw 8. caught, fallen. 


Glancing at the Future Perfect Tense 


I imagine that you often face deadlines. You have homework or a business 
project to complete before a certain time. Deadlines appear in verb tense, too. 
An odd verb tense, the future perfect, shows up when there is a deadline 
inside a sentence. This tense places one event before another. Although the 
tense is called future perfect, the earlier event may be taking place in the 
present or in the future. 


Read this example. The future perfect verb is underlined. 


Bert will have eaten all the cookies before Ernie arrives. 
Imagine these timelines: 


present moment will have eatenarrives 


will have eaten arrives 


present moment 


The earlier action, Bert's cookie eating, is expressed in future perfect tense. 
The action that occurs after is in present tense. 


Here is another example, again with the future perfect verb underlined: 
By the time the test ends, Max will have answered 150 questions. 
Poor Max! That's a lot of questions. Here is the timeline for this sentence: 


present momentwill have answeredends 


will have answered ends 


present moment 


The earlier action, Max's answering, comes before the end of the test. As you 
see in both examples, the future perfect tense is created from will have plus 
the participle. Here are some other future perfect verbs: 


will have run 


will have typed 


will have graduated 
will have slept 
will have won 


will have aged 
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This sort of sentence does not appear often. However, if you see a 

deadline in the sentence, consider using future perfect tense. 


You guys understand grammar, right? 


You may have noticed that the word you is both singular and plural. Why? | have no idea! The 
same pronoun works when you are speaking to one person or to more than one. The verb 
forms that pair with the singular you also pair with the plural you. Great idea, right? Wrong. 
For some reason, many people like to show that a particular you is plural. That's why I hear 
these words: 


y'all 
you guys 
you people 


youse 


These expressions are fun, and they may be fine when you are speaking with friends and 
family. However, they are not correct in formal, Standard English. If you truly wish to show 
that you are speaking or writing to just one person or to a group, try adding other clues. Here 
are two examples: 


You must all run the race today. We need everyone's help to win the trophy! (The you 
is plural.) 


Peter loves you and no one else, Margie. (The you is singular.) 


The ex factor 


Two letters, ex, add meaning to many words. Ex means "out of" or "used to be." Take a look at 
these words: 

Ex-wife means "a woman who is out of the marriage." " 
friendly way." 


Stan greeted his ex-wife in a 
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Chapter 11 
Searching for Subjects 


In This Chapter 
Identifying the subject in statements, questions, and commands 
Matching subjects and verbs correctly 


Making sense of tricky subjects 


Human beings always want to know who or what everyone is talking about. 
In a sentence, that's the subject. Subjects are the subject of this chapter. Here 
you see how to locate the subject of a sentence and how to match every kind 
of subject to a proper verb. 


Locating the Subject of a Sentence 


You come home and find a broken window. What is the first thing you do? 
You probably ask one or two questions: 


Who broke the window? 


What broke the window? 


These are basic questions. The answer depends on what happened. Here are 
two possibilities: 


A robber broke the window. 


A falling tree broke the window. 


Grammarians call the answer to these questions the subject. (Okay, I admit 
that this may be unrealistic. If your window is broken, you may not bother 
with grammar. You may call the cops instead!) In the first example sentence, 
the subject of the verb broke is robber. In the second example sentence, the 
subject of the verb broke is tree. 


Did you notice that I mentioned the verb broke in the questions? Every 
sentence has at least one verb, a *doing" or a *being" word. (For more 
information on verbs, turn to Chapter 5.) However, verbs cannot sit by 
themselves in your sentence. Someone or something must perform the action 
or exist in the state of being expressed by the verb. That someone or 
something is the subject. 


ae 


The “someone” or “something” may be a person, place, or thing. In 
other words, the subject may be a noun. The subject may also be a 
pronoun — a word that represents a noun. For more information on 
nouns, read Chapter 3. To learn more about pronouns, check out Chapter 
4. 


Now you know the basic rules for subject-hunting. In the sections that follow, 
I show you how to apply those rules to statements, questions, and commands. 


Statement subjects 
Most sentences make statements. Before you try to locate a subject in a 
statement, identify the verb. Ask these questions: 


Which word tells you what is happening? 
Which word tells you what was happening? 
Which word tells you what will happen? 


Which word makes a statement about being? 
Once you have the verb, go for the subject. Ask two questions: 


Who? 
What? 


What's happening? 


Who? 


7 What? Verb 


Subject 


What is? 
2 [ 


Figure 11-1 Locating the subject-verb pairs. 


Attach these questions to the verb. Here is an example of a sentence that 
makes a statement so that you can see how these questions work: 


Martha lit the candles for her romantic dinner party. 
First, find the verb: 


Which word tells you what is happening? No answer. 
Which word tells you what was happening? lit 
Which word tells you what will happen? No answer. 


Which word makes a statement about being? No answer. 
Okay, now you know that the verb is lit. Ask your subject questions: 


Who lit? Martha lit. 


What lit? No answer. 


Mission accomplished! The subject of the verb lit is Martha. 


Look at one more example sentence: 
The new printer will run out of paper soon. 
Find the verb first: 


Which word tells you what is happening? No answer. 


Which word tells you what was happening? No answer. 
Which word tells you what will happen? will run 


Which word makes a statement about being? No answer. 
The verb is will run. Now ask your subject questions: 


Who will run? No answer. 


What will run? printer 


The subject of the verb will run is printer. 


AN 


Did you answer the new printer instead of printer? No problem! The 
subject is actually printer, but the longer version still tells you what you 
need to know. 


Sometimes, when you ask the questions to find the subject, you get more than 
one answer. Take a look at this example: 


Sam and Anna visited their friends. 
As always, find the verb first. Ask the verb questions: 


Which word tells you what is happening? No answer. 
Which word tells you what was happening? visited 
Which word tells you what will happen? No answer. 


Which word makes a statement about being? No answer. 
The verb is visited. Move on to the subject questions: 


Who visited? Sam, Anna 


What visited? No answer. 


Sam and Anna are both subjects of the verb visited. 


Try another sentence: 


Either the computer or the printer is not working. 
Find the verb: 


Which word tells you what is happening? is working 
Which word tells you what was happening? No answer. 
Which word tells you what will happen? No answer. 
Which word makes a statement about being? No answer. 
You found your verb: is working. Are you wondering about the word not? 


Not is not a verb. It adds meaning to the verb, but it is not a “doing” or 
"being" word. 


Now locate the subject: 


Who is working? No answer. 


What is working? computer, printer 


The subjects of this sentence are computer and printer. 


EN 


Are you wondering whether a sentence can have two verbs? Yes, it 
can! Here is one: 


Nancy skipped class and went to the movies. 


The words skipped and went answer this question: “Which word tells you 
what was happening?" Therefore, skipped and went are both verbs. In case 
you are curious, Nancy answers the subject question *Who skipped and 
went?" Nancy is the subject. 


In most statements, the subject comes before the verb. In some unusual 
sentences, the subject is in a different place. Read these statements: 


Carl stepped into the basement. 


Into the basement stepped Carl. 


These two sentences mean the same thing. In both sentences, the verb is 
stepped. When you ask the usual subject questions (Who stepped? What 
stepped? ), you get the same answer: Carl. Carl is the subject of the verb 


stepped. 


A 


In statements beginning with here or there, you also find subjects 
after the verb. For more information, read “Dealing with Tricky 
Subjects," later in this chapter. 
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No matter how the words are arranged, use the same method for 
locating subjects. Find the verb, ask the who? and what? subject 
questions, and the real subject will pop up. 


Quiz 
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D Look at each statement in the following table. Ask the questions to 
identify the verb. Write the verb in the second column. Then ask the 
questions to identify the subject. Write the subject in the third column. 


Sentence Verb Subject 


Everyone is very happy about the show. 
Simon will be here in about an hour. 
Nora and her brother played their guitars at the concert. 


That drawer does not stick. 


They have received many requests for help after the earthquake. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. Stacy and Justin are in the school play. 

6. 

7. The secretary will prepare the report and will send it to the boss. 
8. 


Up the hill climbed Marion. 


Here are the answers: 1. is (verb), Everyone (subject) 2. will be (verb), Simon 
(subject) 3. played (verb), Nora, brother (subjects) 4. does stick (verb), 
drawer (subject) 5. are (verb), Stacy, Justin (subjects) 6. have received (verb), 
They (subject) 7. will prepare, will send (verbs), secretary (subject) 8. 
climbed (verb), Marion (subject). 


Question subjects 

Do you like grammar? I am not asking that question to discover your feelings 
about my best subject. I am asking because I want you to locate the subject in 
that question. Here is the method for finding subjects that appear in questions. 


First, find the verb by asking the verb questions. You may find it helpful to 
rearrange the question (keeping all the words) into statement form: 


you Do like grammar 
Now ask the verb questions: 


Which word tells you what is happening? Do like 
Which word tells you what was happening? No answer. 
Which word tells you what will happen? No answer. 


Which word makes a statement about being? No answer. 
Next, ask the subject questions: 


Who do like? you 


What do like? No answer. 


The subject is you. 


AN 
The questions may sound strange. No one says, “Who do like?” Do 


not worry about the sound of the questions. Just ask them and you will 
find the subject! 


Here is another question: 
Did Cindy eat dinner already? 


Follow the same steps. Start by rearranging the question's words into 
statement form: 


Cindy Did eat dinner already 


Ask the verb questions: 


Which word tells you what is happening? No answer. 
Which word tells you what was happening? Did eat 
Which word tells you what will happen? No answer. 


Which word makes a statement about being? No answer. 
Ask the subject questions: 


Who Did eat? Cindy 
What Did eat? No answer. 


Cindy is the subject. 


A 


Like statements, questions may have more than one subject or more 
than one verb. (See the previous section on statements for more 
information.) Do not worry about whether you have one or more than 
one subject or verb. Just ask your questions and record the answers to 
find the subjects and verbs with no trouble. 


Quiz 
RS 


D Hunt for subjects and verbs in these questions. Ask the questions to 
identify the verb. Write the verb in the second column. Then ask the 
questions to identify the subject. Write the subject in the third column. 


Question Verb Subject 
1. Are we there yet? 

2. Will Sarah repair the car? 

3. Have Allen and Steve chosen the band? 

4. Is the company hiring or firing workers? 

5. Does everyone have a fork? 

6. Can Ben drive to school? 


7. Why is Andrew angry? 


vk.com/club154894262 f. 


Here are the answers: 1. Are (verb), we (subject) 2. will repair (verb), Sarah 
(subject) 3. have chosen (verb), Allen, Steve (subjects) 4. is hiring, firing 
(verbs), company (subject) 5. Does have (verbs), everyone (subject). 6. Can 
drive (verb), Ben (subject) 7. is (verb), Andrew (subject). 


Note: The second verb in Question 4 of this quiz, firing, is actually is firing. 
The first is attaches to both hiring and firing. 


Command subjects 

When you hear the word command, you probably think of an army general, or 
a queen — or maybe your mom. (I am a mom, and I love to give commands!) 
Sentences make commands, too. Look at these commands: 


Stop that noise. 
Eat your vegetables. 
Please be nice to your little sister. 


Vote in the next election. 


The usual verb questions do not work as well with commands. Finding the 
verb in these sentences is easy, though. Just look for the word that tells you 
what to do. In the preceding command sentences, the verbs are underlined. 


Where are the subjects? They do not appear in the command sentence. They 
are implied — understood without actually appearing. The subject of a 
command is always the same: you. Because the you does not appear in the 
command, English teachers call this subject *you understood." 
oe 
In a command, the verb is the word that tells you what to do. The 
subject is always the same: you. 


Matching Subjects and Verbs Properly 


English teachers make a fuss about finding subjects and verbs. Why? The 
subjects and verbs must match. Here are two important rules for matching 
subjects and verbs: 


»^ If the subject is singular, the verb must also be singular. A singular 
subject is one person, place, or thing. Here are some examples of singular 
subjects: 


person 
pen 
Gina 
he 
driver 
I 

dog 
this 


» If the subject is plural, the verb must also be plural. A plural subject is 
more than one person, place, or thing. Here are some examples of plural 
subjects: 


people 
they 
officers 
both 
daisies 
these 
we 


men 


Most of the time, figuring out what is singular and what is plural is easy. 
Occasionally, some unusual words may puzzle you. In this section, you find 
both types of sentences. 


ar 


Once you have located a subject, of course, you have to decide which 
form of the verb is singular and which is plural. I am happy to say that 
nearly always, the verb forms are the same for both. The singular and 
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plural forms are different in the present tense, when you are talking 
about someone, something, or a group. The forms are also different for a 
few verbs — be, have, and do — whether they appear alone or attached 
to another verb. You can find the forms of these verbs in Chapter 5. 


Sorting out subjects and verbs in common situations 
Imagine that you have two baskets. One is labeled "singular," and the other 
“plural.” You can probably place nearly every subject of a statement into the 
singular (one) or plural (more than one) category without hesitating. 


Take a look at these statement sentences. In parentheses, you see the matches. 


The monster pops out of the closet. (monster = singular subject, pops = 
singular verb) 


Seven monsters are still inside. (monsters = plural subject, are = plural 
verb) 


Clara has taught Spanish for five years. (Clara = singular subject, has 
taught = singular verb) 


They often eat in restaurants. (They = plural subject, eat = plural verb) 


Statements are easy, but questions are a little harder. (Do not worry. 
Questions are not much harder!) The verbs in questions often contain two 
words. These words may be separated by the subject. 


Look at some questions. In parentheses, you find the subject-verb matches. 


Does Bobby have a new address? (Bobby = singular subject, Does have = 
singular verb) 


Do the children need more crayons? (children = plural subject, Do need = 
plural verb) 


Has Karen agreed with your plan? (Karen - singular subject, Has agreed 
= singular verb) 


Have the birds flown away? (birds = plural subject, Have flown = plural 
verb) 


Are they having trouble with this lesson? (they = plural subject, Are 
having = plural verb) 


Was Ellen nervous about the test? (Ellen = singular subject, was = 
singular verb) 


NBER 
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In the world of grammar, singular matches singular, and plural 
matches plural. No mixing is allowed. For more help identifying 
singular and plural words, turn to Chapter 3 (nouns), Chapter 4 
(pronouns), and Chapter 5 (verbs). 


Que 
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Can you match the correct verb to the subject of these sentences? 
First, underline the subject of the sentence. Then look at the verbs in 
parentheses. Underline your choice. 


My cousin (organizes, organize) his files by date. 
Many bears (lives, live) in that wilderness area. 
. (Is, Are) the women in the pool? 


. (Has, have) Mary finished her chores? 


a WN 


. Oliver (wants, want) a pony for his birthday. 


Here are the answers: 1. cousin (singular subject), organizes (singular verb) 2. 
Bears (plural subject), live (plural verb) 3. Women (plural subject), are (plural 
verb) 4. Mary (singular subject), has (singular verb) 5. Oliver (singular 
subject), wants (singular verb). 


Tackling tougher sentences 

Life is beautiful because it offers so much variety. The English language, in 
my opinion, is beautiful for the same reason. However, unusual sentences 
sometimes make choosing the proper subject-verb match a little harder. Not 
too hard! Do not worry. In this section, you tackle a few different types of 
sentences, matching subjects and verbs. 
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These sentences do not follow the common pattern, but the rule is 
exactly the same: Singular subjects pair with singular verbs, and plural 


subjects pair with plural verbs. 


First, look at sentences with two subjects connected by one of these two 
words: and, or. Here are some guidelines for sentences with subjects 
connected by and or or: 


» Two singular subjects joined by and become a plural subject. The 
word and is like a plus sign in math. You add when you see and. One 
singular subject plus one other singular subject equals a plural subject. 
Therefore, you need a plural verb. Look at these examples: 


Paul and Harry like Chinese food. (Paul and Harry - plural 
subject, like — plural verb) 


The bee and its hive are in that field. (bee and hive = plural 
subject, are = plural verb) 


Math and science have always been my best subjects. (Math and 
science = plural subject, have been = plural verb) 


Do Elaine and George like spaghetti? (Elaine and George = plural 
subject, Do like = plural verb) 


Windows and mirrors break easily. (Windows and mirrors = plural 
subject, break = plural verb) 


Two singular subjects joined by or stay separate, remaining as 
singular subjects. The logic here is that you have one or the other, not 
both. You need a singular verb in this situation. Read these examples: 


Johnny or Jean has the key. (Johnny or Jean = singular subject, has 
= singular verb) 


The driver or the passenger has been ill. (driver or passenger = 
singular subject, has been = singular verb) 


Spanish or French is spoken in that country. (Spanish or French = 
singular subject, is spoken = singular verb) 

Has Steve or Sally set the table? (Steve or Sally = singular subject, 
Has set = singular verb) 


Smoking or drinking was not allowed. (Smoking or drinking = 
singular subject, was = singular verb) 


Qu 
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Check your understanding of sentences with subjects connected by 
and or or. First, underline the subjects of the sentence. Then look at the 
verbs in parentheses. Underline your choice. 


1. Betty and Veronica (runs, run) to the door. 
2. The butcher or the baker (answers, answer) the phone. 


3. In the evening, a mosquito and a wasp (buzzes, buzz) around the 
campfire. 


4. Shelly or her sister (swats, swat) the bugs. 
5. (Is, Are) the tent and the sleeping bag comfortable? 


Here are the answers: 1. Betty and Veronica (plural subject), run (plural verb) 
2. butcher or baker (singular subject), answers (singular verb) 3. Mosquito 
and wasp (plural subject), buzz (plural verb) 4. Shelly or sister (singular 
subject), swats (singular verb) 5. tent and bag (plural subject), Are (plural 
verb). 


Dealing with Tricky Subjects 


Do you like everyone? Probably, in real life, you do not like everyone. In 
grammar, you may not like the pronoun everyone either. Why? Everyone is a 
tricky subject. In this section, you learn about everyone and other odd 
subjects. 


Singular subjects that look like plurals 

Everyone sounds like more than one. In other words, everyone appears to be a 
plural word. However, everyone is actually a singular word. Look at these 
example sentences: 


WRONG: Everyone are here. 

WHY IT IS WRONG: Everyone is singular, and are is a plural verb. 
RIGHT: Everyone is here. 

WHY IT IS RIGHT: Now the singular verb is matches the singular 


subject everyone. 


Another tricky word is everything. This pronoun sounds big, as if all the 
things in the world were tucked inside. Everything, though, is actually 
singular. Read these sentences: 

WRONG: Everything in the closet were mine. 

WHY IT IS WRONG: Everything is singular, and were is a plural verb. 

RIGHT: Everything in the closet was mine. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Now the singular verb was matches the singular 
subject everything. 


Everybody is another word that may fool you. It is also singular. Look at 
these sentences: 


WRONG: Everybody in the swimming pool have splashed me! 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Everybody is singular, and have splashed is a 
plural verb. 


RIGHT: Everybody in the swimming pool has splashed me. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Now the singular verb has splashed matches the 
singular subject everybody. 


A few other words falsely appear to be plurals. These subjects, however, are 
also singular: 

someone anyone no one 

something anything nothing 

somebody anybody nobody 


WING! 
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Be careful with subjects that contain —one, —thing, and —body. They 
may seem to include a group, but actually, these words are singular. 
They must pair with singular verbs. 


The preceding list shows you words that are always singular. The 
following words are always plural: both, few, many, and several. 


ROVE 
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Everyone should check singular and plural subjects. Read these 
sentences. Underline the correct verb form. 


No one (has, have) taken out the garbage today. 
Anything (was, were) possible when Henry helped. 
Everybody (needs, need) a dictionary. 

Both (includes, include) misspelled words. 


Sally said that someone (is, are) poisoning the soup. 


D p 4 ce qe e 


Nobody (is, are) to blame for that accident. 


Here are the answers: 1. has 2. was 3. needs 4. include 5. is 6. is. 


Again and again 


Two letters, re, may mean "again" or "over again" when they appear at the beginning of a 
word. Read these examples: 


Reconnect means "connect again." "| used social media to reconnect with some old 
friends." 


Redo means "do again." "Your report is sloppy. Please redo it." 


Redecorate means "decorate again." "Sheila and Sam hated the purple paint once 
they saw it in the room, so they decided to redecorate immediately." 


Reconsider means "consider, or think about, again." "Jamie turned down the union's 
latest offer, but when they threatened to strike, he reconsidered." 


Usually, when you add re to the front of a word, you do not need a hyphen. (A hyphen is a 
short, horizontal line.) However, in one case you do need a hyphen. Read this sentence, 
written in a note | received from a student: 


| resent the paper you assigned. 


When | read that note, | was upset. Resent may mean "be offended by." | thought the student 
was angry about my assignment! Actually, the student rewrote the paper to make it better. 
Then he re-sent it (sent it again). By the way, did you notice that rewrote means "wrote 


| again"? | 


Subjects in sentences with “here” and “there” 

Tricky subjects also show up in sentences beginning with here or there. In 
these sentences, the subject is not here or there. The subject appears after the 
verb. Check these out: 


Here is the path to the river. (path = singular subject, is = singular verb) 


There are three socks in the dryer. (socks = plural subject, are = plural 


verb) 

Here was a huge mountain! (mountain = singular subject, was = singular 
verb) 

There were seven sisters in that family. (sisters = plural subject, were = 
plural verb) 


Be careful when you see a here or there sentence. Choose a verb that matches 
the real subject. 


Quiz 
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Can you find the subject in a here or there sentence? Circle the 
subject and choose a matching verb from the parentheses. Underline 
your choice. 


Here (is, are) a dozen roses for your birthday. 
There (was, were) a gift on the table for you also. 
. Here (is, are) something you will enjoy. 


. There (is, are) everyone, ready to sing *Happy Birthday to You!" 
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. There (is, are) many cards for you also. 


Here are the answers: 1. are (roses = plural subject) 2. was (gift = singular 
subject) 3. is (something = singular subject) 4. is (everyone = singular 
subject) 5. are (cards = plural subject). 


Changeable subjects 


Some things never change. You let go of a rock, and it falls down. Gravity 


(unless you are in space!) is always the same. A few pronouns, though, do 
change. At times they are singular. At times they are plural. Two important 
pronouns in this category are all and some. Here are guidelines for proper 
handling of these subjects: 


1. Look at the words following the pronoun. Generally, you see of. The 
word of begins a phrase, naming one thing or a group of things or people. 


2. If the phrase talks about one thing, the subject is singular. When you 
see of the air, of the earth, of the work, and similar phrases, your subject is 
singular. Take a peek at these examples: 


e All of the smoke is blowing away. (After the subject all, you find 
of the smoke. Smoke is a singular word. All in this sentence is 
singular and pairs with the singular verb is blowing.) 


e Some of the soil is red. (After the subject some, you see of the soil. 
Soil is a singular word. Some in this sentence is singular and pairs 
with the singular verb is.) 


3. If the phrase talks about more than one thing or person, the subject is 
plural. When you see of the girls, of the pens, of the bears, and similar 
phrases, your subject is plural. Look at these examples: 


e All of the papers are blowing away. (After the subject all, you find 
of the papers. Papers is a plural word. All in this sentence is plural 
and pairs with the plural verb, are blowing.) 


e Some of the balloons are pink. (After the subject some, you see of 
the balloons. Balloons is a plural word. Some in this sentence is 
plural and pairs with the plural verb are.) 


oug 
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D Matchmaking is fun. Choose a verb from the parentheses that 
matches the subject. Remember to look at the phrase before you select a 
verb. 


1. All of the windows (needs, need) to be washed. 
2. Some of the kids (is wearing, are wearing) uniforms. 
3. All of the food (has spoiled, have spoiled). 


4. Some of the carpet (was, were) smelly. 
5. All of the skaters (has fallen, have fallen) at least twice. 


6. Some of the ice (is melting, are melting). 


Here are the answers: 1. need 2. are wearing 3. has spoiled 4. was 5. have 
fallen 6. is melting. 


Do it yourself! 


Do you like to talk about yourself? Most of us do. The —se/f pronouns are very popular words. 
However, they usually are not allowed to be subjects. Look at these examples: 


WRONG: Vicky and myself will collect money for charity. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The subjects of this sentence are Vicky and myself. Myself 
cannot be a subject. 


RIGHT: Vicky and | will collect money for charity. 

WHY IT IS RIGHT: Now the sentence has proper subjects: Vicky and I. 
WRONG: Herself thinks she is as important as the president. 

WHY IT IS WRONG: Herself cannot be a subject. 

RIGHT: She thinks she is as important as the president. 

WHY IT IS RIGHT: She is a proper subject. 


The only time you can place a —self word in a subject spot is to emphasize a subject that is 
already present: 


Angela herself will call you. 


In this sentence, Angela is probably an important person — too important to make her own 
phone calls. The writer adds herself to show that a call from Angela is unusual. 


Chapter 12 
Adding Meaning with 
Complements 


In This Chapter 
Locating objects 
Checking for subject and object complements 


Selecting pronouns to act as complements 


Complements do not appear in every sentence. When they do show up, 
however, they are important. They add to the ideas expressed by the subject- 
verb pair. (You can read about subject—verb pairs in Chapter 11.) 


In this chapter, you learn everything you ever wanted to know about the most 
common types of complements — what they are, how to insert them into your 
sentence, and how to choose the proper pronoun to act as a complement. At 
the end of the chapter, be ready to receive compliments (words of praise) for 
your knowledge of complements (parts of a sentence). 


Surveying Complements 


“Barney hits." When you read that sentence, I bet you are wondering what 
Barney hits. A home run? The lottery jackpot? Perhaps you wonder whom 
Barney hits. His little sister? A mugger? The answer to these questions 
(what? or whom?) is what English teachers call a complement. 


A good general tries to see the big picture before going into battle. Before you 
battle to find complements, you should meet them. In this section, I introduce 
you to objects and subject complements. 


Taking action: Objects 
Action verbs express action. (I imagine you are not surprised to hear this 
fact!) Proper English sentences do not need complements. Without 
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complements, though, an action-verb sentence gives less information. 


Read these examples. The objects are underlined. Information on other parts 
of the sentence appears in parentheses. 


Joe drank coffee every morning. (Joe = subject, drank = action verb) 


The referee blew the whistle. (referee = subject, blew = action verb) 


Carmen filled the tank with gas. (Carmen = subject, filled = action verb) 


Everyone greeted Philip warmly. (Everyone = subject, greeted = action 
verb) 


He knew someone in the government. (He = subject, knew = action verb) 


As you see, the action flows from the subject (who or what performs the 
action) to the object (whom or what receives the action). In every example 
sentence, the flow of action is direct, with no detours. Therefore, these 
complements are called direct objects. 


ar 


A sentence may have more than one direct object. Look at these 
examples: 


Bert played guitar and banjo in the show. (Bert = subject, played = action 


verb) 


Simon read stories and poems. (Simon = subject, read = action verb) 


Hannah is chewing steak and broccoli. (Hannah = subject, is chewing = 
action verb) 


Somebody should use more soap and deodorant! (Somebody = subject, 
should use = action verb) 


A sentence may have even more objects. In this example, you see three: 


The author wrote poems, stories, and plays. (author = subject, wrote = 
action verb) 


Sometimes, the flow of action makes a little detour before arriving at the 
direct object. Read the following sentences. Notice the underlined word in 


each one. The underlined word is also an object, but a different kind: 


Mark gave Maria some water. (Mark = subject, gave = verb, water = 
direct object) 


Brad wrote me a letter. (Brad = subject, wrote = verb, letter = direct 
object) 


Chris will buy everyone a present. (Chris = subject, will buy = verb, 
present — direct object) 


Gardeners gave the plants extra water. (Gardeners = subject, gave = verb, 
water = direct object) 


Gus told her a secret. (Gus = subject, told = verb, secret = direct object) 


The underlined words in the preceding sentences are connected to the action, 
but these words do not receive the action directly. For this reason, the 
underlined words are called indirect objects. 


You don't need to waste space in your brain remembering these 
grammar terms. All you need to remember is that objects come after 
action verbs and receive action from the verb directly or indirectly. 
Why? Good question! You need to identify objects so that when a 
pronoun takes that role in your sentence, it's easy to select the proper 
form. For more information, see *Choosing the Proper Complement 
Pronoun,” later in this chapter. 
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How good are you at finding objects? See whether you can underline 
the objects in these sentences. 


Edna milked the cow. 

Charlie painted the fence and the house. 
The horse ate 15 carrots. 

I dusted the furniture in the living room. 


Sylvia wrote me a note. 


6. The host shouted welcoming words. 


Here are the answers: 1. cow 2. fence, house 3. carrots 4. furniture 5. me 
(indirect object), note (direct object) 6. words. 


Did you answer 15 carrots for question three or welcoming words for 
question six? If so, count your answers as correct. The extra descriptions do 
not matter. 


Finishing the thought: Subject complements 

Not all sentences include action. Some express a state of being. Usually, the 
word doing this job is a form of the verb be. (Turn to Chapter 5 to see these 
forms.) Here are a few sentences with forms of be underlined: 


The traffic is terrible. 
We will be late. 


John was anxious about the exam. 


Annie has been helpful. 


Occasionally, verbs that relate to your senses (sight, hearing, and so forth) 
also express a state of being. Take a look at these sentences. Notice how the 
underlined verb expresses a state of being: 


The music sounds loud. 


The cake looked disgusting. 
The baby blanket feels soft. 


English teachers love to create grammar terms. I know at least three 
different ways to name a being verb. Do not worry about terms. They are 
not important. All you need to do is recognize a verb that expresses a 
state of being. 


Sentences with subjects and being verbs are unfinished. Wouldn't you wait 
for more information when you hear these? 


The train is 


Molly seems 
The dinner will be 
Our house has been 


The stew tastes 


You want to know more about The train, Molly, The dinner, Our house, and 
The stew. Now read this list, with the thoughts completed: 


The train is my favorite toy. (train = subject, is = linking verb) 


Molly seems cheerful. (Molly = subject, seems = linking verb) 


The dinner will be delicious. (dinner = subject, will be = linking verb) 


Our house has been a beloved home. (house = subject, has been = linking 
verb) 


The stew tastes salty. (stew = subject, tastes = linking verb) 


The underlined words relate to the subject of each sentence. For this reason, 
they are called subject complements. Subject complements complete the 
meaning of the sentence. 
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As always, you do not have to remember the grammar term. Just be 
sure that you can find a subject complement when one is present in your 
sentence. Why? If a pronoun does this job, you must use a subject 
pronoun (one that may properly be used as a subject). For more 


information, read “Choosing the Proper Complement Pronoun,” later in 
this chapter. 


Some sentences with linking verbs have one subject complement, and some 
have more than one. Read these examples: 


Neil has been sad and lonely since his girlfriend left. (Neil = subject, has 
been = linking verb) 


The secretaries are Grace and Pete. (secretaries = subject, are = linking 
verb) 


The new rug is soft but durable. (rug = subject, is = linking verb) 


At times, a linking-verb sentence has no subject complement. Instead, other 
words complete the meaning. The other words may refer to a location or a 
time. Look at these sentences: 


He is in the shower. (He = subject, is = linking verb) 
The game was over. (game - subject, was - linking verb) 


The gift will be here soon. (gift = subject, will be = linking verb) 
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See whether you can underline the subject complements in these 
sentences. Note: To keep you on your toes, I placed one sentence 
without a complement in this quiz. 


That coat is too long. 

My dogs sound angry and tired. 

. The champion of the tournament is Ali. 

The new senators were Mr. Smith and Ms. Jones. 


. Oak trees are in that forest. 


D. tn de to the ped 


. The best player was Cameron. 


Here are the answers: 1. long 2. angry, tired 3. Ali 4. Mr. Smith, Ms. Jones 5. 
no complement 6. Cameron. 


Popping the Question to Identify Objects and Subject 


Complements 

In romantic situations, you *pop the question" to find out whether marriage is 
in your future. In grammar, you “pop the question” to identify parts of a 
sentence, including complements. In this section, you see how to locate a 
complement by asking the right questions. 


If the sentence contains an action verb, a few simple steps lead you to the 
object. 


Direct objects 
Here are the steps to find a direct object, a word that receives the action of the 


verb directly (no detours!). To help you understand, I explain these steps with 
an example. This is the sentence: 


Stan painted my new kitchen. 


1. Identify the verb. 
Ask these questions: 
What is happening? No answer. 
What was happening? painted 
What will happen? No answer. 
The answer, painted, is the action verb. 
2. Identify the subject. 
Ask these questions, tacked onto the verb painted. 
Who painted? Stan 
What painted? No answer. 
The answer, Stan, is the subject. 
3. Identify the object. 
Ask these questions, tacked onto the subject and verb: 
Stan painted whom? No answer. 
Stan painted what? kitchen 


The answer, kitchen, is the direct object. 


AN 


Did you answer my new kitchen instead of kitchen? That is fine. The 
key word is kitchen, but including descriptive words will not cause any 
problems. 


Figure 12-1 shows you the questions that help you find a direct object. The 
numbers indicate the order to follow. 


What's happening? 


Subject — What? Verb i > Object 


Figure 12-1 Locating the direct objects. 


Here is another example of these questions in action, based on this sentence: 
Maria will glue tiles behind the stove. 
First, find the verb: 


What is happening? No answer. 
What was happening? No answer. 


What will happen? will glue 
The verb is will glue. Now ask the subject questions: 


Who will glue? Maria 

What will glue? No answer. 
The subject is Maria. Ask the object questions, starting with the subject and 
verb you found: 


Maria will glue whom? No answer. 


Maria will glue what? tiles 


The object is tiles. 


Indirect objects 

You may have more than one object — a direct object and an indirect object 
— in your sentence. (Refer to “Taking actions: Objects" earlier in this chapter 
for more information on these two types of objects.) The same questions 
work when you are looking for an indirect object, as long as you add one 
extra question. Look at this example sentence: 


Barney gave Louisa a big kiss. 
Here are the steps that lead you to the indirect object. 


1. Identify the verb. 
Ask these questions: 


What is happening? No answer. 
What was happening? gave 


What will happen? No answer. 


The answer, gave, is the action verb. 


2. Identify the subject. 
Ask these questions, tacked onto the verb gave. 
Who gave? Barney 
What gave? No answer. 


The answer, Barney, is the subject. 


3. Identify the direct object. 
Ask these questions, tacked onto the subject and verb: 
Barney gave whom? No answer. 
Barney gave what? kiss 


The answer, kiss, is the direct object. 
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Did you answer a big kiss instead of kiss? That is fine. The key 
word is kiss, but including descriptive words does not cause problems. 
4. Identify the indirect object. 
Ask these questions, tacked onto the subject, verb, and direct object: 
Barney gave kiss to whom? Louisa 
Barney gave kiss to what? No answer. 


The indirect object is Louisa. 


EN 
Sometimes the word to appears in the sentence. Look at this example: 


Barney also wrote love letters to Louisa. 


In this sentence, Louisa is not technically an indirect object. In case you are 
curious, to Louisa is a prepositional phrase. I am very happy to advise you 
that you do not have to worry about whether you have discovered an indirect 
object or a prepositional phrase. In either situation, you have an object, 
Louisa. That is all you need to know! 


Figure 12-2 shows you the questions that help you find an indirect object. 
The numbers indicate the order to follow. 


What's happening? 


Subject «4 —À I— 


Who? Action . Whom? „| Direct 
What? Verb What? Object 


To whom? 
To what? 


Indirect 
Object 


Figure 12-2 Locating the indirect object. 


«QU 
RY 


D See whether you can find the action verb, subject, and object(s) in the 
following sentences. Note: You may find one or more objects — or none 
at all! 


Sentence Action Verb Subject Object(s) 
1. Shakespeare wrote many plays. 

2. Sonia accepted the award with a smile. 

3. The picture frame is tilting to the left. 

4. Hettie sang a beautiful song to me. 

5. Walter is sending him some money. 


6. Doctor Roberts injected the vaccine. 


Here are the answers:1. wrote (verb), Shakespeare (subject), plays (direct 
object) 2. accepted (verb), Sonia (subject), award (direct object) 3. is tilting 
(verb), frame (subject), no object 4. sang (verb), Hettie (subject), song (direct 
object) 5. is sending (verb), Walter (subject), money (direct object), him 
(indirect object) 6. injected (verb), Doctor Roberts (subject), vaccine (direct 


object). 


Note: In Sentence 4, me is also an object, the object of the preposition to. 


Locating subject complements 

When a sentence has a being verb, not an action verb, you should look for the 
subject complement. The steps are very easy to follow. Take a look, working 
from this example sentence: 


The ocean will be calm tonight. 


1. Identify the verb. 
Ask these questions: 
What is? No answer. 
What was? No answer. 
What will be? will be 
The answer, will be, is the being verb. 
2. Identify the subject. 
Ask these questions, tacked onto the verb will be. 
Who will be? No answer. 
What will be? ocean 
The answer, ocean, is the subject. 
3. Identify the subject complement. 
Ask these questions, tacked onto the subject and verb: 
Ocean will be who? No answer. 
Ocean will be what? calm 


The answer, calm, is the subject complement. 
Take a peek at one more example, based on this sentence: 
The dentist is a recent graduate of that university. 


1. Identify the verb. 
Ask these questions: 


What is? is 


Comparative clause 
Relative clause 
Types of relative clause 
Defining relative clause 
Non-defining relative clause 
Punctuation in relative clauses 
Prepositions in relative clauses 
Noun clause or nominal clause 
Comment clause 
Phrases 
Noun phrase 
Adjective phrase 
Adverb phrase 
Preposition phrase 
Participial phrase 
Phrasal verbs 
Position of object in phrasal verbs 


EXERCISES 2 


PARTS of Speech I 
Main parts of speech 
Nouns 
Common and proper nouns 
Concrete and abstract nouns 
Countable and uncountable nouns 
Collective nouns 
Singular and plural forms of nouns 
Regular singular forms of nouns 
Regular plural forms of nouns 
Irregular plural forms of nouns 


What was? No answer. 
What will be? No answer. 
The answer, is, is the being verb. 
2. Identify the subject. 
Ask these questions, tacked onto the verb is. 
Who is? dentist 
What is? No answer. 


The answer, dentist, is the subject. 
3. Identify the subject complement. 
Ask these questions, tacked onto the subject and verb: 


dentist is who? No answer. 


dentist is what? graduate 


The answer, graduate, is the subject complement. 


Figure 12-3 may help you follow the steps to the subject complement. 


? 9 , 
Subject m Who’? | Verb Who? Subject 


What? | What? | Complement 


What is? 
Figure 12-3 Locating the subject complement. 


hove 
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To find out how good you are at asking questions, follow the steps 
and fill in the columns to identify the being verb, the subject, and the 
subject complement. Note: You may find one or more subject 
complements or none at all. 


Being 
Verb 


Subject 
Complement 


Sentence Subject 


1. Virginia Woolf was a fine writer. 
2. Her piano sounds strange. 
3. The rain will be heavy at times. 


4. My feet are on the pillow. 


5. Cough medicine tastes terrible. 


6. Mark is president of the student 
government. 


Here are the answers: 1. was (verb), Virginia Woolf (subject), writer (subject 
complement) 2. sounds (verb), piano (subject), strange (subject complement) 
3. will be (verb), rain (subject), heavy (subject complement) 4. are (verb), feet 
(subject), no subject complement 5. tastes (verb), medicine or cough medicine 
(subject), terrible (subject complement) 6. is (verb), Mark (subject), president 
(subject complement). 


Choosing the Proper Complement 
Pronoun 


When you saw your brother, did you give he a hug? I hope not! Did you give 
him a hug? I hope so! Him is an object pronoun. He is a subject pronoun. 
When your sentence needs an object, turn to the object pronouns. Avoid the 
subject pronouns. 


Suppose someone asks, “Who is there?” What is your answer — “It is me" or 
“Tt is I"? The correct response is “It is I.” Why? The verb is expresses a state 
of being. A sentence with that type of verb has a subject complement, not an 
object. Therefore, the pronoun you need is a subject pronoun. Placing an 
object pronoun there is incorrect in Standard English. 


AN 


In conversation, most people say, *It's me" or "It is me." In 
conversation with friends or relatives, these sentences are fine. In 
situations requiring your best, most proper grammar, though, these 
sentences are not fine. They are incorrect! 


When you are selecting a pronoun as a complement, follow these guidelines: 


»^ Choose an object pronoun for sentences with action verbs. Direct and 
indirect objects, if they are pronouns, are always object pronouns. Some 
common object pronouns are me, us, him, her, and them. (For more 
information about object pronouns, turn to Chapter 4.) 


»^ Choose a subject pronoun for sentences with being verbs. Subject 
complements, when they are pronouns, are subject pronouns. Some 
common subject pronouns are I, we, he, she, and they. (For more 
information on subject pronouns, check out Chapter 4.) 


Take a look at these examples. The complements, which are all pronouns, are 
underlined. More information about each sentence appears in parentheses. 


The dog will bite her. (will bite = action verb, dog = subject) 


Henry lost his gloves but found them quickly. (lost, found = action verbs, 
Henry - subject) 


The best assistant is she. (is = being verb, assistant = subject) 
It is they who are to blame for that mess. (is = being verb, It = subject) 


The attorney always gives us his attention. (gives = action verb, attorney 
= subject) 


In the last example sentence, us is an indirect object. The direct 
object is attention. 


Quiz 
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Select the proper pronoun from the parentheses. Remember that a 
sentence with an action verb needs an object pronoun. A sentence with a 
being verb needs a subject pronoun. 


Marlene baked (lI, me) a cake. 

My favorite musicians are (they, them). 
Youmustfind ^ . (she, her). 

I predict that the champion will be — (he, him). 

Max and Andy told (they, themselves) to work harder. 
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The television show interested (we, us). 


Here are the answers: 1. me 2. they 3. her 4. he 5. themselves 6. us. 
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Chapter 13 
Finishing the Job: Writing 
Complete Sentences 


In This Chapter 


Avoiding sentence fragments 
Surveying the elements of a complete sentence 
Adding proper punctuation to the end of the sentence 


Adjusting the rules for text messaging 


Have you ever had a conversation like this one? 


Son: Why do I have to take out the garbage? 


Mother: Because. 


In real life, the mother's reply is very annoying. The son deserves a better 
answer, such as “You have to take out the garbage because I will ground you 
for three weeks if you do not." This is a book about grammar, though, not 
parenting. In grammar, the mother's answer is not satisfactory for a different 
reason. It is not a complete sentence — an important requirement of Standard 
English. In this chapter, you see how to create complete sentences and 
punctuate them properly. This chapter also shows you how to change 
traditional rules when you send a text. 


Halfway Is Not Enough: Expressing a 
Complete Thought 


When you are writing, you must be clear. Clear meaning usually comes from 
complete sentences. A complete sentence must express a complete thought. 
Take a look at these examples. Do you know what they mean? 


Since you left. 

The job has been. 

Knowing you. 

The month of April was. 

Because I need some time. 

Over the rainbow and beyond the horizon, Henry. 
Who does that 


Although everyone believes you. 


I bet you found these examples a little confusing. Each one gives you some 
information, but each one also leaves you wanting more information. Look at 
the first example again. You can expand it in several different ways: 


I have been sad since you left. 
Since you left, the office has been reorganized. 
Since you left, John was promoted. 


John has been happy since you left. 


These are four meanings. You could probably add a million more! Each 
expresses a complete thought. Each, therefore, is a complete sentence, unlike 
the fragment Since you left. 


Check out another example from the first list, expanded here: 


Knowing you has been an honor. 
Knowing you, the report will be perfect. 
Is knowing you enough, or do I need work experience to get that job? 


Knowing you, Amy, is simply impossible because you keep too many 
secrets. 


These expanded sentences are not like the fragment knowing you. They 
express a complete thought. Turn your attention to one more example from 
the first list. See how the meaning may change with some simple additions: 


Who does that? 
Who does that! 
I do not know who does that. 


Sam said he knew a carpenter who does that. 


In the first line of the preceding list, the punctuation mark completes the idea. 
Now you know that someone is asking a question about an action. In the 
second line of the list, the punctuation mark adds a bit of surprise and perhaps 
disapproval. The third and fourth lines fill out the meaning with words. 


No matter how you complete these ideas, the point is the same. Fragments are 
unclear. More information or a punctuation mark must be added to change a 
fragment into a complete sentence, expressing a complete thought. 
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Length has nothing to do with whether your sentence expresses a 
complete thought or remains unclear. Some short sentences are 
complete: 

Allison dances. 

I am here. 

The flower blooms. 
Jean snores. 

Alex left. 


Some long “sentences” are actually fragments, not expressing a complete 
thought: 


Although you bought me a car, sent me a basket of flowers, and hired a 
plane to write “I love you” in the sky. 


Robert, because he is so tall that he can touch the ceiling and reach the 
highest bookshelf in the library. 


If I am admitted to your school, which is near my house and which has an 
excellent reputation for academics and sports. 


Crying, screaming, running in circles, and generally behaving in a strange 


way. 
oe 
No matter how long or short they are, all your sentences should be 


complete and clearly express your meaning. 


Qu. 
te 


Can you detect a complete thought? Try your hand by labeling these 
as “complete” or “fragment.” 


. Although Sandy was standing on the beach. 
. The bucket leaked water onto the rug. 

. Finding a really good pen was impossible. 
When it snows. 

. Who cheated. 


. Archie was going to the principal. 
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Here are the answers: 1. fragment 2. complete 3. complete 4. fragment 5. 
fragment 6. complete. 


Cooking Up a Complete Sentence: The 
Essential Subject—Verb Pair 


Every sentence is different, but the recipe for a complete sentence in Standard 
English always includes at least one matching subject-verb pair. When I say 
“matching,” I do not mean the kind of match you make for a romantic 
evening. I mean that the verb form must pair properly with the subject. Keep 
these points in mind when you check for a proper match: 


L^ A verb expresses action or state of being. Look for words that tell you 
what is happening or what is. (If you need more information about 
locating verbs, look at Chapter 5.) 


»^ The subject is whoever or whatever does the action or exists in the 
state of being. Place the questions who? and what? in front of the verb. 


The answer is the subject. (Refer to Chapter 11 for help finding subjects.) 


In this section, I show you some examples of subject-verb pairs that match 
and subject—verb pairs that do not match. Notice how the verb changes form 
when it pairs properly with each subject. Also examine the mismatches so 
that you can avoid them in your own writing. 


Not flying solo: Verb forms ending in —ing 
Often, you write or speak about an action that is in progress, or a state of 


being that is ongoing. The —ing form of a verb expresses these meanings, but 
you must use this form carefully. 


Look at these pairs. The verb forms are underlined: 


Matching Pair Nonmatching Pair 

bird is flying bird flying 

Henry is going Henry going 

I am swimming I swimming 

the prince and his wife are being the prince and his wife being 
mirrors are reflecting mirrors reflecting 

the river is flowing the river flowing 

musicians are playing musicians playing 


What did you notice about the matching pair? The —ing verb is always 
accompanied by a form of the verb be. Flying, going, swimming, and other 
—ing verb forms are fine, but not by themselves. To act as a proper verb in a 
subject-verb pair, the —ing form must be attached to is, are, was, were, will 
be, had been, or another form of the verb be. (For more information on forms 
of be, refer to Chapter 5.) For this reason, I swimming is wrong. I am 
swimming is right. 


PING? 
SS 


Remember that the guidelines in this section apply only to subject— 
verb pairs. The —ing form of a verb, all alone, may be correct in other 
roles. Read this example: 


WRONG: Sam riding his bike. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Sam riding is not a proper subject-verb pair. 
RIGHT: Sam, riding his bike, hit a tree. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: In this sentence, riding is not paired with Sam. 
Riding adds information about Sam. Sam hit is the real subject-verb pair 
in this sentence. 


Here is one more example: 


WRONG: Hitting a bump. 

WHY IT IS WRONG: The “sentence” has no subject and no real verb. 
RIGHT: Hitting a bump, Sam fell off his bike. 

WHY IT IS RIGHT: In this sentence, hitting a bump gives more 
information about Sam. The subject—verb pair is Sam fell. 


QU 
SUAE 


D Check your understanding of —ing forms. Choose the correct verb 
from the parentheses. 


You (are going, going) away tomorrow. 

. His sister (is waiting, waiting, are waiting) for a new credit card. 
. My toe (has been aching, aching) for three days. 

. Zina (telling, was telling) an amazing story to her friends. 


. The mansion (is standing, standing) on top of that hill. 
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. I (am admiring, admiring) your new hairstyle. 


Here are the answers: 1. were going 2. is waiting 3. has been aching 4. was 
telling 5. is standing 6. am admiring. 


Help wanted: Past verb forms that cannot stand alone 


Have you ever spoken to your friends about grammar? Probably not! 
Grammar has never been a topic to bring up at a party. When I discussed 
grammar at a party, I looked around and saw that everyone had fallen asleep! 


The underlined words in the preceding paragraph are fine as part of a verb. 


Foreign plural forms of nouns 
Unchanging plural form 
Nouns used only in the plural form 
Gender of nouns 
Dual gender 
Feminine forms 
Person in compound nouns 
Compound nouns 
Plural forms of compound nouns 
Nouns and noun phrases in apposition 
Pronouns 
Personal pronouns 
I and we: the first person personal pronoun 
You: the second person personal pronoun 
He, she, it and they: the third person personal pronoun 
Possessive pronouns 
Reflexive pronouns 
Reciprocal pronouns 
Demonstrative pronouns 
Indefinite pronouns 
Distributive pronouns 
Interrogative pronouns 
Relative pronouns 


EXERCISES 3 


PARTS OF SPEECH II 
Adjectives 
Gradable and non-gradable adjectives 
Position of adjectives 
Attributive adjectives 
Predicative adjectives 


However, they cannot stand alone. They cannot be a match for a subject 
unless they have a helper. In the preceding paragraph, these underlined verbs 
do have helpers: 


have spoken 


has been 
had fallen 


With their helpers, the sentences are correct. Without them, you do not have a 
proper subject—verb pair. 


Look at this set of matches and mismatches. The verb forms are underlined. 


Matching Pair Nonmatching Pair 
Ross has written Ross written 
Anne had gone Anne gone 


ducks have swum ducks swum 
bricks had fallen bricks fallen 
he was done he done 


vases were stolen vases stolen 


president has spoken president spoken 


Do you see that the matching pair always includes was, were, has, have, or 
had? The verb forms here, and many others, do not work all by themselves as 
part of a subject—verb pair. These forms must have helpers attached. Because 
of this rule, he was done is proper English, but he done is incorrect. 


EN 


In grammar terms, these forms are called irregular past participles. 
Do not waste brain cells remembering that term! Check Chapter 10 for a 
list of the most common irregular forms. 


WING! 
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Sometimes a participle is not part of the verb in a sentence. Instead, 
the participle adds information. If the participle acts as a description, it is 
fine by itself. Here is an example: 


WRONG: Elsa frozen on the iceberg. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: Elsa frozen is not a proper subject-verb pair. 
RIGHT: Elsa, frozen on the iceberg, called for help. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: In this sentence, frozen is not paired with Elsa. 
Frozen adds information about Elsa. Elsa called is the real subject-verb 
pair in this sentence. 


QmOU 
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Find out how well you understand past verb forms. Select the proper 
form from the parentheses. 


The sky (was covered, covered) with clouds. 
We (have done, done) the work. 

Those ants (have gone, gone) away. 

Sid (taken, has taken) the test twice. 

The ball (was thrown, thrown) to the pitcher. 
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The horse (been ridden, has been ridden, ridden) in three races. 


Here are the answers: 1. was covered 2. have done 3. have gone 4. has taken 
5. was thrown 6. has been ridden. 


Do not be alone 

Another common type of subject-verb mismatch places the verb be all by 
itself. Be never works alone as part of a subject-verb pair. It always changes 
form or has a helping verb attached. Look at this table. The verb forms are 
underlined. 


Matching Pair Nonmatching Pair 
Margie will be Margie be 

the polar bear is the polar bear be 

I am I be 


the teenagers on the train are talking the teenagers on the train be talking 
Ned has been chopping Ned be chopping 


the singers will be performing the singers be performing 


As you see in the table, sometimes be changes form when it is part of the 
matching pair (is, am). Other times, be has a helping verb (will, are, has). To 
see all the forms of be, check out Chapter 5. 


AN 


Another error to avoid is to drop the be verb entirely. Take a look at 
this example: 


WRONG: She happy. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: The statement has no verb. 
RIGHT: She is happy. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The sentence now has a verb, is. Any other verb that 
pairs with she would also work: She was happy. She will be happy. She 
seems happy. She sounds happy. 


WRONG: We right. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: The statement has no verb. 
RIGHT: We are right. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The sentence now has a verb, are. Any other verb 
that pairs with we would also work well here: We were right. We will be 
right. We have been right. 
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D See whether you can underline the correct form of the verb be from 
the choices in parentheses. 

. Jack (is, be) hungry. 

. Robin (be, will be) at school today. 


. (Are, Be) you pleased with the decorations? 


. Archers (been, be, have been) part of that competition since ancient times. 
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. Everyone (should be, be) kind to animals. 


6. The mountains (be, are, been) very snowy. 


Here are the answers: 1. is 2. will be 3. Are 4. have been 5. should be 6. are. 


Command performance 


Complete sentences always have at least one subject-verb pair. Sometimes, the subject is 
hard to find. In fact, a subject may be implied, not stated, in the sentence. 


In a sentence that gives a command, the subject, you, does not appear in the sentence. It is 
implied. These sentences are correct because they have a subject-verb pair. Look at this 
example: 


Lock the door. 


The verb is /ock. It pairs with the subject you, even though the word you is not in the 
sentence. When you see a command, do not look for the subject. You will not find one on the 
paper or screen. The subject exists, though, in the readers' minds. 


Ending Sentences with Proper 
Punctuation 


Talk to me. Tell me about your life. As you speak, listen to yourself. You 
probably pause from time to time. If you ask a question, the tone of your 
voice changes. Maybe your voice becomes louder at important moments. The 
tone of your voice, the pauses, and perhaps even the expression on your face 
adds meaning to what you say. When you are writing, though, no one can 
hear or see you. For this reason, writing has punctuation marks. Every 
complete sentence needs an endmark — punctuation at the end of the 
sentence. 


A period — a single dot — tells your reader that you are making a statement: 


I hate strawberry ice cream. 
The President announced his choice for the Supreme Court. 
Canberra is the capital of Australia. 


Everything you purchased is too expensive. 


Next year, the party will be at Alan's ranch. 
A period also appears at the end of a sentence giving a command: 


Sit in the corner. 

Do not speak. 

Pet the dog gently. 

Bake the pie for an hour. 


Tell me everything. 
A question mark (?) shows the reader that you are asking a question: 


Are you from Texas? 

Do you know how to drive? 

Have you taken the driving test? 

Will Caroline be on the team this year? 


May I come in? 
An exclamation point (!) adds drama to a statement or command: 


You have grown tall since I last saw you! 
We have arrived! 

How nice you are! 

Go away! 


Stay here! 
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Your choice of punctuation mark matters. Whatever you choose, be 
sure to include one endmark. Otherwise, you do not have a complete 
sentence. Your meaning may not be clear if one sentence runs into 
another. 


Read this example, which has no endmarks: 


Barbara fell she said the playground swing was broken before she sat 
down was she hurt 


That line is very hard to understand. Place the endmarks, and the task is 
easier: 


Barbara fell. She said the playground swing was broken before she sat 
down. Was she hurt? 


Here is the same example, with different endmarks and a different meaning: 


Barbara fell? She said the playground swing was broken before she sat 
down. Was she hurt? 


Here is one more example. The words are the same, but the endmarks are 
different: 


Barbara fell, she said. The playground swing was broken before. She sat 
down. Was she hurt? 


Do you see the difference the endmarks make? The breaks between one 
sentence and another change. The question mark tells you the writer doesn't 
know whether Barbara was hurt or not. The exclamation point reveals that the 
writer is upset by the extent of Barbara's injuries. 
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D See whether you can add endmarks to each sentence. 


Did you plant potatoes this year 

The deer will stay away from that garden 

Does he know much about geography 

The spy stole information from the computer network 


How happy I am 
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Are you thinking about your vacation 


Here are the answers: 1. question mark 2. period 3. question mark 4. period 5. 


exclamation point 6. question mark. 


Changing the Rules for Texting 


One day, when I was little, I wanted to see my friend. I walked to her house. I 
knocked on the door. Then I yelled, *Cathy! Do you want to play?" These 
days, someone who wants to see a friend has other ways to communicate — 
phone calls and texts. Phone calls do not bring grammar problems. Your tone 
of voice and the reaction of the person you are speaking with help you 
express the right meaning. Texts, though, may cause some problems. Unless 
you are careful, your texts may be misunderstood. 


Still, you can adapt grammar rules for complete sentences to suit texts. In this 
section, I give you some common-sense guidelines. 


Dropping words 

Because every character counts, you may at times break the “complete 
sentence" rules when you are texting. Many people cut the subject. Look at 
this statement: 


Left meeting early. Made no progress. 


In some situations, this text is fine. Perhaps you and your co-worker spoke 
about the meeting. The two of you decided that you would stay if the meeting 
seemed worthwhile. You would leave if it was a waste of time. In this case, 
your text is clear. 


Suppose, though, that the person you are texting does not know your 
intentions. Perhaps the person who receives the message has been wondering 
whether the other people at the meeting were willing to negotiate. In that 
case, will the reader know whether you left or whether the others left? The 
subject is important then. Read these: 


Smith left meeting early. I made no progress. 


I left meeting early. Smith made no progress. 


In these examples, different people leave, for different reasons. The subjects 
matter! 


Look at this text: 
We left meeting early. Made no progress. 


The first sentence has a subject, but the second does not. In such a situation, 
readers usually assume that the same subject applies to both statements. 
Therefore, this text means: 


We left meeting early. We made no progress. 
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Most texters drop the, a, an, and similar words. These words are not 
important. The meaning comes across without them. 


Sometimes, as part of an exchange, you may drop verbs. Look at these texts, 
sent by Bill and Bob to each other: 


Bill: Who attended? 
Bob: Mac 

Bill: Did you speak? 
Bob: No just Mac 


Bob’s texts have no verbs, so they are not complete sentences. However, the 
meaning is clear. By the way, you may notice that Bill’s lines include 
punctuation, and Bob’s do not. See the next section for more information on 
when you need punctuation in a text. 


Skipping punctuation 

When you are texting, you may be tempted to drop punctuation marks. 
Texting tires your thumbs! Sometimes, dropping the endmark doesn’t matter. 
Check out this example: 


Come home early 
This text cannot be misunderstood. The person texting does not want to wait. 


However, sometimes punctuation matters a lot. Look at this text, without 
endmarks: 


I left Barbara arrived safely the children are fine 
You may think the text means divorce and a new living situation: 


I left Barbara. Arrived safely. The children are fine. (The second 
sentence implies that I arrived safely.) 


The same text may simply report a babysitting change: 
I left. Barbara arrived safely. The children are fine. 


The rule for texting is simple. Use endmarks to make your meaning clear! 


Quiz 
S 


D Pretend you have received these texts. Look at the expanded versions, 
labeled A and B. Decide which meaning fits — A, B, or both. Circle the 
letters of every possible meaning. Note: If more than one meaning is 
possible, the text is not written well. 


1. Dinner at 8 

A. Is dinner at 8? 

B. Dinner is at 8. 

2. Herb home now? 

A. Herb is home now. 

B. Is Herb home now? 

3. Mike flew Phoenix 

A. Mike flew to Phoenix. 

B. Did Mike fly to Phoenix? 

4. Terrible traffic in park! 

A. There is terrible traffic in the park! 
B. Is there terrible traffic in the park? 


Here are the answers: 1. A and B (poorly written text) 2. B (well written text) 
3. A and B (poorly written text) 4. A (well written text). 
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When you are texting friends, you may be less formal. I must confess 
that I hate abbreviations (u for you, for example). Between good friends, 
though, u may be acceptable. You must be careful when you write to 
someone who has more power than you do: a boss, a teacher, or an older 
relative. In these situations, be more formal. Follow the grammar rules 
for complete sentences. Do not abbreviate. Use punctuation. Include all 
or most words so that your meaning is clear. 


A numbers game 


Some letters act like numbers. Attached to a word, these letters tell you how many. 


Bi means "two." Read these words: 


Biannual means "every two years." "The biannual art exhibit will be held at the 
Metropolitan Museum in 2016." 


A bicycle is a "vehicle with two wheels." "Selena rode a bicycle to work every day." 


Bilateral means "having two sides." "The bilateral talks went well because both sides 
were willing to listen to each other." 


Tri means "three." Look at these words: 


Triannual or triennial means "every three years." "The triannual competition moves 
from city to city." 


A tricycle is a "vehicle with three wheels." “The toddler rode his tricycle as fast as he 
could." 


A triangle is "a figure that has three sides." "Draw a triangle to help you solve that 
math problem." 


Quad means "four." Check these words: 


A quadrangle is "a four-sided space." "The college students relaxed in the 
quadrangle." 


Quadruple means "four times as much." "Earnings quadrupled in the last year." 


Quadruplets are "four babies born from the same pregnancy." "The quadruplets 
weighed very little when they were born but were expected to grow rapidly." 


These letters, attached to the beginning of a word, may help you figure out the definition. Be 
careful, though. Sometimes these letters do not signal that you have a number. For example, 
tribe is “a group," not a group of three. 


Post-modifiers 
Qualitative adjectives 
Classifying adjectives 
Colour adjectives 
Number adjectives 
Emphatic adjectives 
Interrogative adjectives 
Demonstrative adjectives 
Possessive adjectives 
Compound adjectives 
Order of adjectives 
Adjectives used as nouns 
Adjective or adverb? 
Comparative forms of adjectives 
Comparative and number of syllables 
Irregular comparatives 
No comparative form 
Superlative forms 
Irregular superlatives 
No superlative form 
Determiners 
Types of determiner 
Definite and indefinite articles 
Definite article 


Demonstrative determiners 

Possessive determiners 
efinite determiners 

Number determiners 


EXERCISES 4 
ANSWERS 4 


PARTS OF SPEECH III 


Part IV 
Punctuation and Capitalization 


The Mechanics of Writing 


Punctuation and capitalization — can you think of a more boring topic? Yet these skills, which 
English teachers call "mechanics," can only improve your writing. In this part, you examine 
several punctuation marks and see when capital letters are required. Specifically, you learn 
about these topics: 


L^ Apostrophes: Small curves that sit above the line, apostrophes show ownership or 
shorten words. Chapter 14 explains when and where to insert this punctuation mark. 


L^ Commas: Small curves that sit on and below the line, commas are frequently 
inserted where they do not belong and omitted where they are necessary. Chapter 15 
shows you how to deal with commas in lists, introductions, and other situations. 


L^ Quotation marks and colons: Quotation marks (a pair of short parallel marks sitting 
above the line) indicate that you are reporting someone's exact words or that the 
words inside the quotation marks represent a title. Colons (one dot atop another) 
introduce lists and long quotations. Chapter 16 tells you everything you need to know 
about these punctuation marks. 


L^ Capital letters: Where should you use a capital letter, and where is lowercase (a 
non-capital) correct? Chapter 17 deals with capital letters in names, titles, 
abbreviations, and other situations. 


For a bonus article on Capitalizing School Words, go online and 
take a look at www.dummies.com/extras/basicenglishgrammar. 


In this part ... 


i Show possession and replace letters with apostrophes. 
»^ Separate items in a list with commas. 


i Insert commas to set off introductory material and the name of a 
person being addressed. 


»^ Label quoted material and titles with quotation marks. 
»^ Place colons before long lists or quotations. 


i Employ capital letters where needed. 


Chapter 14 
Small Punctuation Mark, Big 
Trouble: Apostrophes 


In This Chapter 
Showing ownership with apostrophes 
Placing apostrophes to shorten words and phrases 


Looking out for common apostrophe errors 


If I were in charge of the world, I would make some changes: No more war! 
Ice cream for everyone, everyday! Freedom for all nations! After I finish 
those tasks, I would change some grammar rules, starting with getting rid of 
the apostrophe. 


In my opinion, apostrophes cause more trouble than they are worth. 
Unfortunately, I am not in charge of the world. I am not even in charge of 
English punctuation rules. All I can do is explain the rules. In this chapter, I 
tell you how to use apostrophes correctly. I also show you how to avoid some 
common errors. 


Possessed: Using Apostrophes to Show 
Ownership 


Pretend you have a friend named Mary. She has a computer. You can express 
Mary's ownership of the computer in several different ways: 


the computer belonging to Mary 
the computer that Mary bought 


the computer Mary uses 


Life would be simpler if these were the only ways to talk about ownership. 


However, the English language adds another, the apostrophe: 
Mary's computer 


An apostrophe is a small, curved hook placed above the line. Apostrophes 
express ownership. In this section, you explore how an apostrophe works in 
singular situations (one owner) and plural situations (more than one owner). 


Apostrophes and ownership 

Ownership, or possession, is an important part of life. (Perhaps that's why 
there are so many lawyers. Someone has to sort out who owns what!) In 
Standard English, the apostrophe, along with the letter s, expresses ownership 
or possession. Therefore, if Mary buys a computer, an apostrophe and the 
letter s tell the reader that the computer belongs to Mary. When you see an 
apostrophe with a noun, you are probably reading a statement about 
ownership. 


ar 


The term “ownership” includes temporary situations. Mary may work 
on a computer only when she is at school or in the office. For that period 
of time, though, she “owns” the computer. It is Mary’s computer even 
though the school or the company purchased it. 


Take a look at some other examples of apostrophes that show ownership: 


a boy’s hat 

every team’s goal 
Margaret’s toe 
lawyers’ files 
camels’ humps 


Smith’s job 
Apostrophes may also show another kind of ownership — a relationship: 


Bob’s uncle 


The uncle does not actually belong to Bob the way a book or a pen may. 
However, Bob and his uncle are in a permanent uncle-nephew relationship. 
They may not like each other. They may not see each other. One of them may 
even be dead. Nevertheless, the apostrophe shows that the uncle belongs to 
Bob. Here are more examples of apostrophes showing “ownership” this way: 


Barbara's mother 

the president's son 

a friend's cousin 
Jane's first boyfriend 


police officers' badges 


In the preceding examples, the relationship is permanent. Of course, 
sometimes relationships change. Read these examples: 

John's wife 

Sally's best friend 


Ellen's boss 


Life happens! John may divorce. Sally may meet someone nicer. Ellen may 
change jobs. Still, the apostrophe shows a kind of *ownership," a relationship 
that is real while it lasts. 


ar 


Think of an apostrophe as a little hand, holding on to, owning, or 
possessing whatever it is attached to. 


Things or places can also be in an “ownership” role. Apostrophes work in this 
situation, too: 

the book’s cover 

a store’s roof 

Brazil’s coastline 

the rug’s pattern 


Rome’s ancient monuments 


the rooms’ decorations 


the schools' principals 


As you see, this type of *ownership" is expressed with an apostrophe and the 
letter s. 
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The “owner” — the person or thing that possesses — is the word 
with the apostrophe and the letter s. 


Que 
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ex 


How well can you spot ownership? Underline the words in which the 
apostrophe shows possession. Be careful! I have included words in 
which the apostrophe does a different job. 


Sam's diploma hangs on the wall. 
Did you bring Aunt Jane's umbrella? 
Spain's trains are very fast. 

The students' computers won't work. 


Nobody's homework was finished. 


pu Gt e w oN e 


The audience didn't laugh. 


Here are the answers: 1. Sam's 2. Aunt Jane's 3. Spain's 4. students’ 5. 
Nobody s 6. No possessive words are present. 


Note: In quiz question 4, won t is not a possessive word. 


ae 


Did you notice that the apostrophe moves around? Sometimes the 
apostrophe is followed by the letter s. In other expressions, the letter s 
comes before the apostrophe. The position change relates to the number 
of owners — one or more than one. In the following sections, you see 
how to write singular and plural possessives. 


Forming singular possessives 
In the world of grammar, sorting out singular (one) and plural (more than 


one) is important. When you place an apostrophe, you create what English 
teachers call a possessive. To write a possessive form properly, you must 
decide whether you are talking about one owner or more than one. 


For one owner, a singular possessive, the apostrophe attaches to the end of 
the *owner" word. Then comes the letter s. Take a look at these examples. 
Notice where the apostrophe and the letter s appear: 


Helen's skirt (the skirt belongs to one person, Helen) 

Helen's sweaters (the sweaters belong to one person, Helen) 

Peter's football (the football belongs to one person, Peter) 

Peter's baseballs (the baseballs belong to one person, Peter) 

Woods's chalk (the chalk belongs to one person, Mr. Woods) 

Woods's assignments (the assignments belong to one person, Mr. Woods) 
The book's introduction (the introduction belongs to one thing, the book) 
The book's chapters (the chapters belong to one thing, the book) 

The sun's brightness (the brightness belongs to one thing, the sun) 

The sun's spots (the spots belong to one thing, the sun) 

Hollywood's fame (the fame belongs to one place, Hollywood) 
Hollywood's studios (the studios belong to one place, Hollywood) 


The pattern never changes. You add an apostrophe and the letter s to a single 
owner. It does not matter how many things the owner has. 


ar 


I use the term “owner” broadly. It includes people, places, and things. 
Look at the previous section, “Apostrophes and ownership,” to see how 
the definition of “ownership” stretches to include these categories. 


Quiz 
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See whether you can use an apostrophe and the letter s to write the 
possessive form. 


Owner What Is Owned Possessive 


Jenny tooth 
Tess blankets 
chimney smoke 
Argentina people 
leg SCars 
painting frame 


flame heat 


Here are the answers: Jenny’s tooth, Tess's blankets, chimney’s smoke, 
Argentina s people, leg 5 scars, painting s frame, flame’s heat. 
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To show ownership by one person, place, or thing, add an apostrophe 
and the letter s. 


Forming regular plural possessives 

The plural of nearly all English nouns (words that name people, places, 
things, and ideas) ends with the letter s. To make a possessive, all you have to 
do is add the apostrophe. Half the work (the letter s) is already done! Read 
these examples: 


teenagers’ music (the music belongs to teenagers) 

teenagers’ pimples (the pimples belong to teenagers) 

whales’ route (the route belongs to whales) 

whales’ fins (the fins belong to whales) 

police officers’ union (the union belongs to police officers) 
police officers’ uniforms (the uniforms belong to police officers) 
classes’ final exam (the final exam belongs to a group of classes) 
classes’ field trips (the field trips belong to a group of classes) 
mountains’ beauty (the beauty belongs to mountains) 
mountains’ slopes (the slopes belong to mountains) 


libraries’ policy (the policy belongs to libraries) 


libraries’ shelves (the shelves belong to libraries) 


As you see, in every example the “owners” are identified by a plural word 
that ends with the letter s. The apostrophe follows the s. In some examples, 
one thing is owned (music, route, union, exam, beauty, policy). In other 
examples, more than one thing is owned (pimples, fins, uniforms, trips, 
slopes, shelves). In both situations, the apostrophe follows the letter s. 
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I stretched the definition of the terms *owner" and *thing" here. Read 
the earlier section, “Apostrophes and ownership," to see what these 
terms include. 
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When you are dealing with a regular plural noun in an ownership 
role, add the apostrophe after the letter s. 


Qu 
SUAE 


See whether you understand plural possessives by filling in the last 
column of this table. 


Owner What Is Owned Possessive 
mugs design 

flowers roots 

directors meeting 

rivers wildlife 

trees leaves 

secretaries announcement 


workers X rights 


3 


Here are the answers: mugs’ design, flowers’ roots, directors’ meeting, rivers 
wildlife, trees’ leaves, secretaries? announcement, workers’ rights. 


Forming irregular plural possessives 
A small number of plural nouns, such as children, do not end with the letter s. 
To show ownership of an irregular plural, add an apostrophe and the letter s 


Verbs 
Regular verbs 
Irregular verbs 
Categories of irregular verbs 
Tense 
Present tense 
Simple present tense 
Continuous present tense 
Past tense 
Simple past tense 
Continuous past tense 
Perfect tense 
Continuous present perfect tense 
Past perfect tense 
Future tense 
Traditional grammar 
Modern usage 
Other ways of referring to the future 
Mood 
Indicative mood 
Imperative mood 
Subjunctive mood 
Voice 
Active voice 
Passive voice 
Transitive verb and intransitive verb 
Linking verb 
Auxiliary verb 
Modal auxiliary verb 
Concord 
Parts of a verb 
Infinitive 
Participles 
Present participle 


to the end of the noun. Take a look at these examples: 


men's department (the department for men) 

men's suits (suits that belong to or are intended for men) 
children's innocence (the innocence that children have) 
children's toys (the toys that belong to children) 
people's choice (the choice belonging to the people) 
people's voices (the voices belonging to the people) 
mice's nest (the nest belonging to the mice) 

mice's feet (the feet belonging to the mice) 

teeth's sharpness (the sharpness belonging to the teeth) 
teeth's tips (the tips belonging to the teeth) 

women's clothing (the clothing that women have) 


women's shoes (the shoes that women own or that are intended for 
women) 


Quiz 
S 


Can you create the possessive form of an irregular plural? 


Owner What Is Owned Possessive 


feet blisters 
deer noses 
fruit sweetness 
fleet guns 


aircraft speed 
geese wings 


bacteria growth 


Here are the answers: feet’s blisters, deer’s noses, fruit’s sweetness, fleet’s 
guns, aircraft’s speed, geese’s wings, bacteria’s growth. 


AN 


Some irregular plurals look and sound exactly the same as the 
singular form. In other words, the word may be either singular or plural, 
depending on the context. Here is an example: 


The pilot noticed a broken switch, so he ordered everyone off the aircraft. 


Several other aircraft were idle, so passengers immediately boarded 
another plane. 


For more information on irregular plural nouns, turn to Chapter 3. 


Shortening Words with Apostrophes 


Are you busy? Most people are. Everyone rushes from one task to another all 
day long. So it is not surprising that people rush through words, too. Instead 
of two sounds, “I am,” you hear one sound, “I’m.” Three letters, *he'd," take 
the place of seven: *he would." 


As you probably noticed, in these examples an apostrophe appears where 
letters and sounds disappear. These shortened words are also known as 
contractions. They save you time when you are speaking and key strokes 
when you are typing. Read through these examples: 


LONG FORM: She is happy to meet you at the office. 

SHORT FORM: She's happy to meet you at the office. 

LONG FORM: Henry asked if he should have returned the library book. 
SHORT FORM: Henry asked if he should've returned the library book. 
LONG FORM: The robin did not catch any worms. 

SHORT FORM: The robin didn't catch any worms. 

LONG FORM: We have no plans for dinner. 

SHORT FORM: We've no plans for dinner. 

LONG FORM: They had misunderstood. 

SHORT FORM: They'd misunderstood. 


In every example, you save time and space by inserting an apostrophe. 


NG/ 
gh 
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The apostrophe is small, but it is important. Without one, you may 
not get your meaning across. Also, you have a spelling error if you omit 
a needed apostrophe. Look at these examples: 

WRONG: Theyll go on a date tonight. 

WHY ITIS WRONG: Theyll is not a word in Standard English. 

RIGHT: They'll go on a date tonight. 

WHY IT IS RIGHT: The contraction They'll takes the place of They will. 


WRONG: Whos there? 

WHY IT IS WRONG: Whos is not a word in Standard English. 
RIGHT: Who's there? 

WHY IT IS RIGHT: The contraction Who's takes the place of Who is. 


WRONG: Thats a beautiful painting. 

WHY IT IS WRONG: Thats is not a word in Standard English. 
RIGHT: That's a beautiful painting. 

WHY IT IS RIGHT: The contraction That's takes the place of That is. 


Table 14-1 shows the most common contractions. 


Table 14-1 Common Contractions 


Shortened Form Shortened Form 


are not aren't she is she's 
cannot can't that is that's 
could not couldn't they are — they're 
do not don't they will they'll 
does not doesn't they would they'd 


did not didn't we are we're 


he will 
he would 
he is 

is not 

it is 

lam 

| will 

| would 

| have 
she will 
she would 


NG/ 
gh 
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he'll 
he'd 
he's 
isn't 
it's 
I'm 
rl 

I'd 
I’ve 
she'll 


she'd 


we will 
we would 
we have 
what is 
who is 
will not 
would not 
you are 
you have 


you will 


you would 


we'll 
we'd 
we've 
what's 
who's 
won't 
wouldn't 
you're 
you've 
you'll 


you'd 


I hope that ^won't" won't fool you. Most of the time, the substitution 
in a contraction is straightforward. One or two letters drop out, and an 
apostrophe drops in. Yet “will not" turns into “won’t”! This is one of the 
strange details of the English language. 


Apostrophes also shorten numbers. Look at these examples: 


Martha graduated in '10, a year later than her brother. 


Are you a member of the class of '99? 


During the last battle, in ’06, the king died. 


The grape harvest in '55 produced delicious wine. 


Do you know the full-length forms of these numbers? Here they are: 


Martha graduated in 2010, a year later than her brother. 


Are you a member of the class of 1999? 


During the last battle, in 1206, the king died. 


The grape harvest in 1955 produced delicious wine. 


NG/ 
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Do not drop numbers unless you are sure that your reader knows 


what is missing. A member of the class of 1910 is a lot older than a 
member of the class of 2010! Saving time is good. Being clear is better. 


Over and under 


Super and sub often appear at the beginning of a word. Super tells you that something is 
"over or above" average. Sub moves in the opposite direction, revealing that something is 
"under or below" the norm. Take a look at super and sub in context: 


Superhuman means "better than a normal human being, resembling a comic book 
hero." "With superhuman strength, the firefighter lifted the burning beam and rescued 
the baby." 


Supervise means "to oversee, to look over someone else's work." "As department 
head, Sandy supervises five writers and two artists." 


A superstar is a celebrity with more than average fame. "Superstars earn many 
millions for film work." 


A superpower is “a country with great influence and resources." "During the Cold 
War, the United States and the Soviet Union were superpowers." 


Subpar means "below standard." "His subpar performance on that project drew much 
criticism." 


A submarine is "a vessel (boat) that sails under water." "We toured the submarine, 
which was cramped and crowded." 


Subconscious means "below the conscious level, unaware." "Dreams reveal 
subconscious needs and fears." 


A subordinate is "someone under the authority of another, of less importance." "The 
boss treated her subordinates well, providing free coffee and sandwiches every day." 


In each blank, write the correct, shortened form of the words or 
numbers in parentheses. 


1. Debby (did not) read the map before leaving. 

2. Scott said, "^ ^ (What is) the name of the street?" 

3. "Ithink — (we are) driving in the wrong direction," complained 
Ellen. 

4. Debby — (will not) arrive on time. 


5: (They are) speeding now! 


6. Officer Adams, who graduated in (2012), gave Debby a ticket for 
speeding. 


7. The host said that he (would not) begin the party without Debby 
and her friends. 


Here are the answers: 1. didn't 2. What's 3. we’re 4. won't 5. They're 6. '12 7. 
wouldn t. 


Avoiding Common Apostrophe 
Mistakes 


I walk around New York City often. I see many signs. Some show good 
grammar, and many do not. An informal count reveals that apostrophes cause 
more grammar errors than any other punctuation mark. 


The following sections describe the most frequent apostrophe mistakes, along 
with an explanation of how to avoid them. 


Apostrophes in plurals 
To make a noun plural, you add the letter s. A simple plural — not expressing 
ownership — does not need an apostrophe. Take a look at these examples: 


WRONG: We sell muffin's. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The sentence has nothing to do with ownership or 
possession, and no word is shortened. No apostrophe should appear in the 
simple plural word, muffins. 


RIGHT: We sell muffins. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Plural nouns do not need apostrophes unless they 
express ownership or create a contraction. 


WRONG: You should buy two new printer's. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The printers do not possess anything, and no 
letters are missing. 


RIGHT: You should buy two new printers. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The plural, printers, needs no apostrophe. 


WRONG: Sally tied some ribbon's in her hair. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Ribbon’s is not a statement of ownership, and no 
letters are left out. 


RIGHT: Sally tied some ribbons in her hair. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The plural, ribbons, should not include an 
apostrophe. 
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If all you need is a plural noun, skip the apostrophe. 


Possessive pronouns 

Some pronouns (his, her, our, their, mine, and many others) express 
ownership. The words themselves include the idea of possession. In fact, 
these pronouns are called possessive pronouns. (For a complete explanation 
of possessive pronouns, turn to Chapter 4.) Because possession is included in 
the word, an apostrophe is overkill. If you insert an apostrophe, the word is 
wrong. Look at these examples: 


WRONG: I ate my sandwich, and she ate her’s. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: The possessive pronoun hers needs no apostrophe. 
RIGHT: I ate my sandwich, and she ate hers. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The possessive pronoun, hers, is now spelled 
correctly. 


WRONG: The dog stepped on a nail and hurt it’s paw. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The word it’s is short for “it is." Here you do not 
need a contraction. You need the possessive pronoun its. 


RIGHT: The dog stepped on a nail and hurt its paw. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The possessive pronoun, its, shows that the paw 
belongs to the dog. 


WRONG: Did you receive you're package? 

WHY IT IS WRONG: The contraction you're is short for *you are." Here 
you want a possessive pronoun, your. 

RIGHT: Did you receive your package? 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The possessive pronoun shows that the package 
belongs to you. 
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Do not confuse contractions (short forms) with possessive pronouns. 
No pronoun expresses ownership with an apostrophe. 


Expanding contractions 

Contractions shorten words. When you take out an apostrophe and re-expand 
the word, you must be sure to expand it properly. For example, the sound of 
the letter v is similar to the sound of the word of. However, these two sounds 
create very different words. Look at these examples: 


ORIGINAL SENTENCE: Henry should've attended the meeting. 
INCORRECT EXPANSION: Henry should of attended the meeting. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: The contraction should’ve is short for “should 
have." 

CORRECT EXPANSION: Henry should have attended the meeting. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The expression should of does not exist in Standard 
English. 


ORIGINAL SENTENCE: The children would've stayed outside, but their 
mother ordered them to stay indoors. 


INCORRECT EXPANSION: The children would of stayed outside, but 
their mother ordered them to stay indoors. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The contraction would've is short for ^would 
have." 


CORRECT EXPANSION: The children would have stayed outside, but 
their mother ordered them to stay indoors. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The expression would of does not exist in Standard 
English. 


ORIGINAL SENTENCE: The boy could've ridden his bike all day. 
INCORRECT EXPANSION: The boy could of ridden his bike all day. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: The contraction could’ve is short for “could have." 
CORRECT EXPANSION: The boy could have ridden his bike all day. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The expression could of does not exist in Standard 
English. 


Que 
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In these sentences, you may find a missing apostrophe. If so, add 
one! You may also find an apostrophe that should not appear. If you do, 
cross out the incorrect apostrophe. 


The chef added seven cup's of flour to the bowl. 
The mens department has a good selection of new ties. 
Richard doesnt want to spend too much money when he buys jean's. 


Arthur's statue is larger than our's, but its not as heavy. 


wr ode pP Te [m 


Whats the name of your dentist? 


Here are the answers: 1. cups 2. men’s 3. doesnt, jeans 4. ours, it's 5. What's. 


Four pairs of trouble 


When you are placing apostrophes, four pairs of words may give you trouble. They sound 
alike, but they are spelled differently. They have completely different meanings. Memorize 
these words, and your writing will improve. 


who's and whose Both words sound like an owl making "hoo" sounds. The first, 
who's, is a contraction meaning "who is." The second is a possessive pronoun. Here 
they are in action: 


"| know who's guilty," claimed the detective. (In this example, who's is short for ^who 
is.") 

The murderer, whose fingerprints were on the knife, soon confessed. (In this 
sentence, whose shows possession.) 


you're and your | do not know any bird or other animal that makes this sound. | do 
know that the meaning of each is different. You're is the short form of "you are." Your 
shows possession. Read these sentences: 


"You're making too much noise," complained the nurse. (In this sentence, you're 
means "you are.") 


Cover your nose and mouth when you sneeze! (Here, your shows possession.) 


they're and there and their These words are not twins. They are triplets! These 
triplets have very different meanings, though. Watch them in these sentences: 


The general told his troops that they're returning home tomorrow. (The contraction 
they're is short for "they are.") 


The troops will be very happy to arrive there. (The word there indicates a place.) 
The soldiers will be welcomed by their families. (Their is a possessive pronoun.) 


it's and its These little words have exactly the same letters, but the first includes an 
apostrophe. It’s means “it is." The second, its, is a possessive pronoun. 


Mary told me that it’s too late to enroll in that course. (In this sentence, the 
contraction it'S is short for "it is.") 


| am not interested in the course, but I love its easy assignments. (Here you need the 
possessive pronoun its.) 


Past participle 
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Adverbs of time 
Adverbs of frequency 
Adverbs of duration 
Adverbs of place 
Adverbs of manner 
Adverbs of degree 
Adverbs of emphasis 
Interrogative adverbs 
Prepositions 
Simple prepositions 
Complex prepositions 
Conjunctions 
Coordinating conjunctions 
Subordinating conjunctions 
Subordinating conjunctions introducing adverbial clauses 


EXERCISES 6 


ANSWERS 6 


PUNCTUATION 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PUNCTUATION 
Full stop 
The full stop and abbreviations 


Chapter 15 
Pausing for a Rest: Commas 


In This Chapter 
Understanding what commas do 
Placing commas in lists 
Separating parts of a sentence with commas 
Using commas after an introductory word or phrase 


Inserting commas to identify the person you are addressing 


Go to a crowded area. Listen! What do you hear? Words, sentences, and 
silence. Yes, silence. In speech, silence separates one idea from another. In 
writing, commas represent silence. (So do periods. Turn to Chapter 13 for 
more information on periods.) 


In this chapter, you examine how commas work. Then you see where to place 
commas, so your writing displays good *comma sense." 


The Sound of Silence: Why Commas 
Matter 


Commas are punctuation marks that begin on the line and curve underneath 
it: 


b 


Without commas, your reader may not understand what you are trying to 
express. Read this example aloud. (If you are too embarrassed to speak aloud, 
just listen to the little voice inside your head.) 


May I go mountain climbing every day. Recently I climbed with Betty 
Jo and Mark who were more skilled than I had imagined. From the top 


of the mountain trees people clouds and cars appeared very small. Oh it 
was a good day. Betty Jo and I would like to climb again. 


You probably made sense of the paragraph, but I bet you had to work at it a 
little. You may have had to read it more than once! For example, perhaps you 
thought that the first three words were a request: 


May I go 


Maybe you thought the period at the end of the sentence should have been a 
question mark: 


May I go mountain climbing every day? 


A few sentences later, perhaps you thought that mountain trees were trees that 
grow on mountains. Instead, the word trees is an item on a list. Even after a 
few readings, you may not be sure whether Betty Jo is one person or two 
people. 


Commas make this paragraph easier to understand. Read it again: 


May, I go mountain climbing every day. Recently, I climbed with Betty, 
Jo, and Mark, who were more skilled than I had imagined. From the top 
of the mountain, trees, people, clouds, and cars appeared very small. 
Oh, it was a good day. Betty, Jo, and I would like to climb again. 


When commas are included, you immediately see that the paragraph is 
addressed to someone named May. You are not talking about “mountain 
trees." Instead, you see trees from the top of the mountain. The commas do 
not create meaning all by themselves, but they do add information. 


If you are not too bored, read this little paragraph one more time. Do not time 
yourself, but pay attention to the pauses. Notice when a pause is short and 
when it is a bit longer. 


May, I go mountain climbing every day. Recently, I climbed with Betty, 
Jo, and Mark, who were more skilled than I had imagined. From the top 
of the mountain, trees, people, clouds, and cars appeared very small. 
Oh, it was a good day. Betty, Jo, and I would like to climb again. 


Did you notice that longer pauses occur at periods? This punctuation mark is 
known as a "full stop" in Britain. I like that term because it shows that 
periods resemble stop signs. When you drive, you must come to a “full stop” 
before continuing. When you are reading and see a period, you do the same 
thing. 


At other spots in the paragraph, you probably paused for a shorter time. 
Commas signal the need for those tiny gaps. Think of commas as a quick 
breath — a nap instead of a night's sleep. 
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Periods create long pauses. Commas create short pauses. Your ear — 
the voice you hear inside your head when you are writing — guides you 
to the correct punctuation most of the time. A few rules, explained in this 
chapter, help you place commas correctly all the time. 


Making a List with Commas 


The announcer says that a big storm is coming. It is time to go shopping for 
emergency supplies. What do you need? Here is your list: 


chocolate ice cream flashlight batteries 
How many things will you buy? Perhaps five: 


chocolate 
ice 

cream 
flashlight 


batteries 
or four: 


chocolate 
ice cream 
flashlight 


batteries 
or maybe only three: 


chocolate ice cream 
flashlight 


batteries 
or just two: 


chocolate ice cream 


flashlight batteries 


When you write a list in this way, the line breaks separate one item from 
another. A speaker saying this list takes a short breath at every line break. 
Either way, you know exactly how many items you have to buy. 


In a sentence, commas take the place of line breaks or breaths. Here is the 
true emergency list, written in a sentence: 


At the store you should buy chocolate, ice cream, and flashlight 
batteries. 


Yes, I do consider chocolate and ice cream essential emergency supplies! 
Back to grammar: The commas, as well as the word and, give your reader 
necessary information. Your list is not clear without them. 


You should not place a comma before the first item in a list unless you need a 


comma there for another reason. (I explain other reasons to insert commas 
later in this chapter.) 


Read these examples: 


WRONG: Charlie stuffed the turkey with a mixture of, bread cubes, 
sausage, celery, and seasonings. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: No comma should appear between of and the first 
item of the list, bread cubes. 


RIGHT: Charlie stuffed the turkey with a mixture of bread cubes, 


sausage, celery, and seasonings. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Now the sentence flows smoothly, with no comma 
separating the list from the rest of the sentence. 


WRONG: What I want is, peace, quiet, and a million dollars. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: No comma should appear between is and peace, 
which is the first item of the list. 


RIGHT: What I want is peace, quiet, and a million dollars. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: I deserve a million dollars! Also, peace is the first 
item of the list, so no comma should separate peace from the rest of the 
sentence. 


If the list is very long, you may need a colon (one dot on top of 
another) before the first item in the list. See Chapter 16 for more 
information on colons. 
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If the list includes only two items joined by and, do not place a 
comma before the and. Read these examples: 
SENTENCE: The forecaster predicted strong winds, and heavy rain. 
ITEMS CONNECTED: (1) strong winds (2) heavy rain 
WHY IT IS WRONG: In a list of two items, no comma is needed. 
RIGHT: The forecaster predicted strong winds and heavy rain. 


SENTENCE: Winning the chess game was satisfying, and profitable. 
ITEMS CONNECTED: (1) satisfying (2) profitable 

WHY IT IS WRONG: In a list of two items, no comma is needed. 
RIGHT: Winning the chess game was satisfying and profitable. 


SENTENCE: Gina, and Fred played tennis for four hours. 


ITEMS CONNECTED: (1) Gina (2) Fred 
WHY IT IS WRONG: In a list of two items, no comma is needed. 
RIGHT: Gina and Fred played tennis for four hours. 
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In a list of three or more items, some people skip the last comma 
before the word and, assuming that the and provides enough of a 
separation. True, at times the reader knows what you mean without a 
comma in that position. Occasionally, though, your meaning may not be 
clear without it. Look at this sentence: 


Whenever he needed help, Henry phoned his brothers, Tom and Jack. 


Did Henry speak to four (or more) people? Or just two? With no comma 
before and, Tom and Jack may be the names of Henry's brothers. Therefore, 
Henry called two people. Now look at this sentence: 


Whenever he needed help, Henry phoned his brothers, Tom, and Jack. 
In this version, Henry called at least four people: 


his brothers (two or more) 
Tom 
Jack 


The most important rule of writing is simple. Be clear! Do not risk being 
misunderstood. Make a habit of placing a comma before the and in a simple 
list of three or more items. If part of the sentence is an explanation (that 
Henry's brothers are named Tom and Jack, for example), do not place a 
comma before the and. 
uou 
3 
Do you know how to punctuate a list? In the first column you see a 
list of items. In the second, you see a sentence with an empty space. 
Write the list items in the blank. Be sure to punctuate the list correctly. 


Add and where it is needed. 
List of 
Items 
1. 


umbrella When John visited rainy Seattle, he packed his 
raincoat 


Sentence 


boots 


2. 

Mary' 

antiques As the shelf broke, fell to 
the the floor. 

teapot 

six cups 

3. 

chops 

crushes The new blender every kind of food. 
slices 

purees 


4. 


Alan ordered from the online food 
tomatoes GNE CN NN NR D 


delivery service. 
carrots 


5. 

math 

science Sandra was busy studying 
English 

history 

6. 


museum l 
M dE During their vacation, Ed and Connie set aside a few days for 
shopping ———S_ ——— — ———————M 
trips 

7. 


Caroline 
Jones Sherman will celebrate his promotion by having dinner with 


Angela 


Ballard 


Here are the answers: 1. umbrella, raincoat, and boots 2. Mary's antiques, the 
teapot, and six cups 3. chops, crushes, slices, and purees 4. tomatoes and 
carrots (no comma) 5. math, science, English, and history 6. museum visits 
and shopping trips (no comma) 7. Caroline Jones and Angela Ballard (no 
comma). 


Placing Commas before Conjunctions 


My living room has several sections. In one corner stands a desk with my 
computer and writing materials. Near the window is a seating area lined with 
two sofas and a chair. A set of bookcases fills the space near the door. 


Think of my living room as a sentence. It has parts, separate from each other 
but still a unified space. Most of your sentences have parts also. Instead of 
furniture, conjunctions (joining words) separate one section of a sentence 
from another. I must be careful when I decorate the living room. I cannot put 
a lamp in front of the television, for example, or behind a bookcase. You must 
also be careful when you insert commas near conjunctions. Placing one 
where it does not belong may confuse your reader. In this section, you see 
how to insert commas properly. 


Punctuating two connected, complete sentences 
Take a look at this paragraph. Pay special attention to the underlined spots. 


Dennis lived in a large city, and then he moved to a farming community. 
He loved the area, but jobs in his field were hard to find. Dennis could 
take a part time position, or he could return to his old career in the city. 


Did you notice the underlined words (and, but, or) all have the same 
function? Each joins one complete sentence to another. Each follows a 
comma. Here is an analysis of the paragraph, sentence by sentence. 


Dennis lived in a large city, and then he moved to a farming community. 


First complete sentence: Dennis lived in a large city. 


Second complete sentence: Then he moved to a farming community. 


Joining word: and 


Punctuation: A comma comes before the and. He loved the area, but jobs in 


his field were hard to find. 


First complete sentence: He loved the area. 
Second complete sentence: Jobs in his field were hard to find. 
Joining word: but 


Punctuation: A comma comes before the but. 


Dennis could take a part-time position, or he could return to his old career 
in the city. 


First complete sentence: Dennis could take a part-time position. 
Second complete sentence: He could return to his old career in the city. 
Joining word: or 


Punctuation: A comma comes before the or. 


The word that joins the two complete sentences is a conjunction. Other 
conjunctions that do the same job are nor and yet. For more information on 
conjunctions, turn to Chapter 8. 
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The rule is straightforward: When you attach one complete sentence 
to another with the conjunctions and, but, or, nor, or yet, you should 
place a comma after the word that comes just before the conjunction. 
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A comma comes before the word preceding a conjunction that joins 
two complete sentences. A comma may not join two complete sentences 
all by itself. This punctuation mark is not strong enough for that task. 
Use a comma and a conjunction, but not a comma alone. (For more 
information on complete sentences, refer to Chapter 13.) 


Punctuating other elements of a sentence 
The conjunctions and, but, or, yet, and nor may connect other elements of a 


sentence. They may link two descriptions, two verbs, two subjects, and many 
other things that are not complete sentences. (For more information on 
descriptions, refer to Chapter 6. To find out more about verbs, read Chapter 5. 
Chapter 11 covers subjects.) Do not place a comma before these conjunctions 
unless they are connecting complete sentences. Take a look at these 
examples: 


SENTENCE: Max and his brother Josh often visit their parents. 
JOINING WORD: and 


WHAT THE JOINING WORD CONNECTS: (1) Max (2) his brother 
Josh (two subjects) 


PUNCTUATION: No comma comes before and, because and does not 
connect two complete sentences. 


SENTENCE: Their parents cook or order takeout meals when their sons 
visit. 
JOINING WORD: or 


WHAT THE JOINING WORD CONNECTS: (1) cook (2) order (two 
verbs) 


PUNCTUATION: No comma comes before or, because or does not 
connect two complete sentences. 


SENTENCE: The brothers are tired but happy when they leave. 
JOINING WORD: but 


WHAT THE JOINING WORD CONNECTS: (1) tired (2) happy (two 
descriptions) 


PUNCTUATION: No comma comes before but, because but does not 
connect two complete sentences. 


Quiz 
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D See whether you can add commas where they are needed in these 
sentences: 


The full stop in email and website addresses 
Question mark 
Exclamation mark 
Capital letter 


EXERCISES 7 


Comma 
The comma as separating device in lists 
The comma as a separating device in a list of adjectives 
Commas and relative clauses 
Commas and subordinate clauses 
The comma as a separating device in clauses joined by coordinating 
conjunctions 
The comma as separating device with initial phrases 
The comma with terms of address 
The comma with question tags 
The comma with interjections 
The comma used in pairs as a means of separation or parenthesis 
The comma with nouns or phrases in apposition 
The comma and numbers 


Brackets 
Semicolon 
The semicolon as a link 
The semicolon as a separation device in lists 
The semicolon as separation device in lists of word groups already 


1. Most of Jack's family gathered in Paris but Jack had already planned a 
trip to Mexico. 


2. The zookeeper fed the elephants and the lions. 


3. Ann Marie ordered strong coffee yet she claimed to be allergic to 
caffeine. 


4. The chef adds milk or cream to the soup. 


5. Artie's tailor measured him carelessly and Artie thinks the suit will be too 
large. 


6. The blue silk tie and a fine leather belt complete Artie's outfit. 


Here are the answers: 1. comma before but 2. no comma 3. comma before yet 
4. no comma 5. comma before and 6. no comma. 


Placing Commas after Introductory 
Words 


Variety is the spice of life, according to an old saying. Variety is also the spice 
of writing. To keep the reader interested, you should play around with 
different sentence patterns. One interesting variation is to add an introductory 
word or phrase to a sentence. In this section, you see how to punctuate these 
introductory elements. 


Single words and short phrases 

Well, now you should think about introductory words. Indeed, these words 
spice up your writing. Yes, you may overuse introductory words. Oh my 
goodness, I can't believe you think you should avoid them completely! 


Did you notice how each sentence in the preceding paragraph is punctuated? 
Each begins with a word or a phrase, followed by a comma. The words at the 
beginning of these sentences add meaning, but they are not really part of the 
sentence. If you crossed out these words, the sentence would still say the 
same thing. These underlined words function as an introduction to the 
sentence. 


Here are a few more examples. The introductory words are underlined. 
Notice the comma placement: 


Ouch, that pinch hurts! 
Okay, put the toys away now. 
No, that is not a good idea. 


Wow, you did a great job. 


To set off introductory words from the rest of the sentence, use a 
comma. 


Longer introductory elements 

The introductory words explained in the preceding section add little to a 
sentence. Sometimes, though, introductory words contribute more. 
Sometimes they tell you about time, location, or reasons. Read these 
examples: 


SENTENCE: In the garden of the house next door, tulips and roses grew. 
INTRODUCTORY WORDS: In the garden of the house next door 


WHAT THE INTRODUCTORY WORDS ADD: information about 
location 


MAIN PORTION OF THE SENTENCE: tulips and roses grew 


CORRECT PUNCTUATION: A comma separates the introductory words 
from the main portion of the sentence. 


SENTENCE: Before the end of next week, John will have learned his 
fate. 


INTRODUCTORY WORDS: Before the end of next week 
WHAT THE INTRODUCTORY WORDS ADD: information about time 
MAIN PORTION OF THE SENTENCE: John will have learned his fate 


CORRECT PUNCTUATION: A comma separates the introductory words 
from the main portion of the sentence. 


SENTENCE: Because of her dishonest behavior, her test scores do not 


count. 

INTRODUCTORY WORDS: Because of her dishonest behavior 
WHAT THE INTRODUCTORY WORDS ADD: a reason or cause 
MAIN PORTION OF THE SENTENCE: her test scores do not count 


CORRECT PUNCTUATION: A comma separates the introductory words 
from the main portion of the sentence. 


In every example, the comma is important. It divides the introductory phrase 
from the rest of the sentence. 


Introductory phrases containing verbs 

Other introductory elements look like verbs. They give extra information, but 
they do not function as the main verb in the sentence. (For more information 
on verbs, turn to Chapter 5.) A comma always separates an introductory 
phrase from the rest of the sentence. Take a look at these examples: 


SENTENCE: Confused by the jumbled wires, Ned read the directions 
again. 


INTRODUCTORY PHRASE: Confused by the jumbled wires 


WHAT THE INTRODUCTORY PHRASE ADDS: information about 
Ned's state of mind 


MAIN PORTION OF THE SENTENCE: Ned read the directions again 


CORRECT PUNCTUATION: A comma separates the introductory words 
from the main portion of the sentence. 


SENTENCE: Barking and growling, the little dog seemed dangerous. 
INTRODUCTORY PHRASE: Barking and growling 


WHAT THE INTRODUCTORY PHRASE ADDS: information about the 
dog's actions 


MAIN PORTION OF THE SENTENCE: the little dog seemed dangerous 


CORRECT PUNCTUATION: A comma separates the introductory words 
from the main portion of the sentence. 


SENTENCE: Having eaten and rested, Ben practiced the piano with 


renewed energy. 
INTRODUCTORY PHRASE: Having eaten and rested 


WHAT THE INTRODUCTORY PHRASE ADDS: information about 
Ben's actions 


MAIN PORTION OF THE SENTENCE: Ben practiced the piano with 
renewed energy 


CORRECT PUNCTUATION: A comma separates the introductory words 
from the main portion of the sentence. 


The introductory words in these examples carry quite a bit of meaning — 
more than simple introductory words such as yes or indeed. The basic 
punctuation is the same. Cross out the introductory phrases. Read what is left. 
You know less, but the meaning of the main portion of the sentence does not 
change. The punctuation rule stays the same, too. A comma should separate 
the introductory words from the main portion of the sentence. 
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When the introductory words contain a verb form, be sure that the 
subject of the sentence is performing (or has performed) the action 
expressed by the verb. For more information, see Chapter 23. 


Introductory subject-verb statements 

When you see a subject-verb statement, you may think that you have a 
complete sentence. However, to be a complete sentence, a subject-verb 
statement must be able to stand alone: It must state a complete thought. (Turn 
to Chapter 13 for more information on complete sentences.) 


Some subject-verb statements cannot stand alone. Look at these examples: 


Although the presidents signed the treaty 
Since the day you were born 
Wherever the game is played 


Because I said so 


Each of these statements adds information. No statement makes sense all by 
itself, not even the last one, which is every parent's favorite response to a 


child's challenge. When these subject-verb statements appear at the 
beginning of a sentence, you need a comma to separate the introductory idea 
from the rest of the sentence. Read these examples: 


SENTENCE: Although the presidents signed the treaty, neither believed 
that the problem was solved. 


INTRODUCTORY SUBJECT-VERB STATEMENT: Although the 
presidents signed the treaty 

MAIN PORTION OF THE SENTENCE: neither believed that the 
problem was solved 


CORRECT PUNCTUATION: A comma separates the introductory 
subject-verb statement from the main portion of the sentence. 


SENTENCE: Since the day you were born, Grandma has been saving for 
your college tuition. 


INTRODUCTORY SUBJECT-VERB STATEMENT: Since the day you 
were born 


MAIN PORTION OF THE SENTENCE: Grandma has been saving for 
your college tuition 


CORRECT PUNCTUATION: A comma separates the introductory 
subject-verb statement from the main portion of the sentence. 


SENTENCE: Wherever the game is played, the fans will attend. 


INTRODUCTORY SUBJECT-VERB STATEMENT: Wherever the game 
is played 
MAIN PORTION OF THE SENTENCE: the fans will attend 


CORRECT PUNCTUATION: A comma separates the introductory 
subject-verb statement from the main portion of the sentence. 


SENTENCE: Because I said so, you must take out the garbage. 
INTRODUCTORY SUBJECT-VERB STATEMENT: Because I said so 
MAIN PORTION OF THE SENTENCE: you must take out the garbage 


CORRECT PUNCTUATION: A comma separates the introductory 
subject-verb statement from the main portion of the sentence. 
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If these introductory statements appear elsewhere in the sentence, 
they may not need to be set off by commas. At the beginning of a 
sentence, though, always insert a comma to separate these statements 
from the main portion of the sentence. 
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How are your introductory skills? Read these sentences. Insert 
commas where they are needed. 


Yes I have an appointment with Mary this afternoon. 
. Really it is none of your business. 

. No she is not my first choice for the job. 

After I have interviewed her I will make a decision. 


Oh my you certainly will be considered for the position. 
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. Having said that I am not promising anything. 


Here are the answers: 1. comma after Yes 2. comma after Really 3. comma 
after No 4. comma after After I have interviewed her 5. comma after Oh my 6. 
comma after Having said that. 


Talking to People: Commas in Direct 
Address 


When you are speaking, you look at your listeners. They know that you are 
directing your statements or questions to them. When you are writing, readers 
may not always know the identity of the person you are addressing. In these 
situations, commas signal the name of the listener or reader. Take a look at 
these examples: 


Roger, Ellie is angry at you. 


Martha broke the window, Ellie, not Roger. 

You should apologize, Ellie. 

I hope, Roger, that you will forgive Ellie's mistake. 

Ellie and Roger, stop fighting! 
In every example, the name of the person or people you are addressing is set 
off from the rest of the sentence by one or two commas. These commas can 


be very important. In fact, they can avoid murder! Read these sentences. The 
meaning is quite different without a comma: 


We should eat Uncle Bob. 
We should eat, Uncle Bob. 


Murder, of course, is extreme. However, commas can change meaning in 
subtle ways also: 


The doctor called Max, and Eliza answered. 


The doctor called, Max, and Eliza answered. 


In the first example sentence, the doctor wanted to speak with Max. Eliza 
may have told Max about the phone message or forgotten all about it. In the 
second example sentence, the writer addresses Max. Max now knows about 
the phone call. He can get in touch with Eliza if he wants to know what the 
doctor said. 


Quiz 
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* Try your hand at inserting commas in these sentences. To help you 
understand the intended meaning, I have placed additional information 
in parentheses. 


1. Go home immediately Eric. (The speaker is addressing Eric.) 


2. Your friend Monica is waiting for you. (The speaker is addressing 
Monica.) 


3. Ann I would love to have coffee with you at the new cafe. (The speaker is 
addressing Ann.) 


4. The cafe is always crowded Ann after nine o'clock. (The speaker is 
addressing Ann.) 

5. Monica Eric will probably bring his guitar. (The speaker is addressing 
Monica.) 

6. I hope Mr. Peterson that you like folk music. (The speaker is addressing 
Mr. Peterson.) 


Here are the answers: 1. comma before Eric 2. commas before and after 
Monica 3. comma after Ann 4. commas before and after Ann 5. comma after 
Monica 6. commas before and after Mr. Peterson. 


Chapter 16 
Who Said What: Quotation Marks 


In This Chapter 
Reporting what others say or write 
Understanding the difference between quoting and paraphrasing 
Identifying the speaker 
Punctuating quotations 


Surrounding titles with quotation marks 


Type quote in the search box of your computer screen. Pages and pages of 
websites offering quotations pop up. Apparently, lots of people are interested 
in what others have to say about religion, love, politics, and every other topic 
you can imagine. For this reason, quotation marks matter. This punctuation 
mark encloses words that someone else said or wrote. Quotation marks 
always appear as a set of two, like bookends: 


6699 


In this chapter, you see when to insert quotation marks and when to leave 
them out. You also discover when to use quotation marks to enclose titles of 
works of literature, music, and art. 


Telling the Truth with Quotation 
Marks 


Are you a playwright? Do you type scripts for television shows, podcasts, and 
films? If so, you do not have to worry about quotation marks. Read this 
script, anexcerpt from a truly terrible science-fiction drama: 


VAMPIRE (leaning toward his victim): I want to bite you. 


SCOTT (standing perfectly still): Just try it! I will kill you. 

VAMPIRE (smiling, coming closer): I do not think so. I am too strong. 
SCOTT: Oh, but I have a secret weapon. 

VAMPIRE (fearfully): What weapon? 


SCOTT: This magic light bulb, which is as effective as the sun. (SCOTT 
holds up a light bulb. VAMPIRE crumbles into dust. SCOTT smiles and 
grabs a vacuum cleaner.) 


From this script, you learn two things. First, this film will never win an 
Academy Award. Second, you learn exactly what each character says. 


What happens when you are not writing a script? Here is the same story, 
written as if it were in a novel: 


A vampire leaned toward his victim, declaring, *I want to bite you." 


Scott never moved a muscle. Standing perfectly still, he challenged the 
vampire. “Just try it!” Scott said. “I will kill you." 


“T do not think so. I am too strong,” replied the vampire, who smiled as he 
inched closer to Scott. 


“Oh, but I have a secret weapon," Scott announced. 


For the first time, the vampire's confidence vanished. Fearfully, he asked, 
“What weapon?” 


Scott answered, “This magic light bulb,which is as effective as the sun.” 
The bulb turned on, and the vampire crumbled into dust. Scott smiled and 
reached for the vacuum cleaner. 


Once more, you know two things after you read the preceding passage. First, 
no one will ever buy this novel. Second, you know exactly what each 
character says. Quotation marks take the place of a script’s line breaks and 
character labels. 


Quoting or Paraphrasing: Which Is 
Better? 


containing commas 
The semicolon as a separation device before certain adverbs 
Colon 
The colon as a separating device in a two-part sentence 
The colon as a linking device or introduction 


Hyphen 
The hyphen in word-breaks 


EXERCISES 10 


ANSWERS 10 


Quotation marks 
Quotation marks and direct speech 
Quotation marks and paragraphs 
Quotation marks and dialogue 
Other uses of quotation marks 
Quotation marks and titles 
Quotation marks and a direct quotation 


Other punctuation marks 
Apostrophe 
Asterisk 
Three-dot ellipsis 
Oblique 


A witness swears during a trial to tell *the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth." In that way, a witness is similar to a direct quotation. A reporter 
covering a trial may quote witnesses in an article, but much of the article is 
usually a summary of what was said — a paraphrase, in English teacher's 
terminology. In this section, you see the difference between quoting and 
paraphrasing, so you can decide which suits your needs. 


Signaling exact words 

Read the vampire/Scott passage in the earlier section “Telling the Truth with 
Quotation Marks." Compare the passage to the film script version. Notice that 
quotation marks enclose words that a character said — nothing more and 
nothing less than those words. When you see quotation marks, you are 
“listening” to real speech. Here are more examples: 


WHAT WAS SAID: When we hit that bump in the road, my knees 
smashed into my chin. 


QUOTATION IN A SENTENCE: Peter complained, “When we hit that 
bump in the road, my knees smashed into my chin." 


WHAT WAS SAID: Someone should repair that road. 


QUOTATION IN A SENTENCE: *Someone should repair that road," 
commented the police officer. 


WHAT WAS SAID: My chin has a dent in it, and it may be bleeding. 


QUOTATION IN A SENTENCE: “My chin has a dent in it," Peter added, 
“and it may be bleeding." 


WHAT WAS SAID: Shall I call an ambulance? 


QUOTATION IN A SENTENCE: The officer asked, “Shall I call an 
ambulance?" 


WHAT WAS SAID: No, thank you. I am in a hurry, and I have an 
appointment with my doctor later. I will not wait for an ambulance. I will 
show these injuries to my doctor this afternoon. 


QUOTATION IN A SENTENCE: Peter added, “No, thank you. Iam ina 
hurry, and I have an appointment with my doctor later. I will not wait for 
an ambulance. I will show these injuries to my doctor this afternoon." 


WHAT WAS SAID: The bleeding has stopped. 


QUOTATION IN A SENTENCE: “The bleeding has stopped,” said the 
officer. 


Only words that are actually spoken belong between quotation marks. Do not 
change anything, even if you can think of more interesting comments. 


A 


A trial witness promises to tell *the whole truth." In a quotation, 
though, you may leave out some words. Insert three dots (...) in place of 
the deleted words. For example, you may write Peter's words this way: 


Peter added, *No, thank you. I am in a hurry, and ... I will show these 
injuries to my doctor this afternoon." 


If you shorten a quotation, be sure not to change the meaning. Take a look at 
this example: 


WHAT THE FILM CRITIC SAID: The acting was terrible, but the 
costumes were awesome. 


WHAT THE QUOTATION REPORTED: *The acting was ... awesome." 


WHY THIS IS WRONG: The critic called the acting “terrible,” not 
"awesome," so the quotation is false. 


I suspect that people who write advertisements for films do not always follow 
these guidelines. How often have you seen an “awesome” film that was 
actually "terrible"? 


Quiz 
jS 


D How are you at matching quotations and the sentences they belong 
in? Read the quotations in the first column. Insert the quotations into the 
correct sentence in the second column. Be sure that you do not omit or 


add words. When you have finished, reread the story to be sure that it 


makes sense. 


A 


Don't forget to look at the punctuation marks in the second column. 
They may help you find the correct answer. 


Quotation 


A. The train will arrive an hour 
late 


B. Oh, no 
C. Track seven, on the left 


D. Where is the train to 
Philadelphia 


E. Do not worry. Your friends 
will wait for you 


F. I have never seen such a 
huge train station 


Sentence 
1. As she bought her ticket, Margie said, 


[11 33 
. 


2,“ ?” she asked. 


de ," said the clerk in the 
information booth. 


4. The conductor announced, 


[11 33 
. 


I? 


5. Another passenger replied, * ! 


6. Margie comforted the other passenger by 
remarking, “ Š 


Here are the answers: 1. F2. D3. CA. A5. B6. E. 


Paraphrasing 


Sometimes quoting the exact words is unnecessary and annoying. Imagine 
that your friend Alex called Martha. Here is everything Alex said, word for 


word: 


How are you? I' m calling because my aunt, the one who works for that 
music company, got some free tickets to the concert tonight. The seats 
are not in the front row, but we will be close to the stage. This band is 
awesome, really awesome. They are going to be superstars someday 
soon. Can you go with me? The tickets are free, and this is a once-in-a- 
lifetime opportunity. I know you have a lot of homework, but who could 


pass up this opportunity? 


Martha wants to go to the concert, but she needs permission to go out on a 
school night. She sends her mom this email: 


Mom, Alex called and offered me a free ticket to tonight's concert. He 
said that the band is great, and our seats are good. He told me that I 
should take advantage of his offer. May I go? 


Martha'semail is short. It does not reproduce Alex's exact words. Her email 
does not, for example, say that “this band is awesome, really awesome" or 
that the free tickets are *a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity." Martha's note, 
though, includes the same general ideas that Alex expressed. It is a 
paraphrase, or summary, of what Alex said. 


Paraphrases are not enclosed in quotation marks. The paraphrased material is 
not a direct quotation. 


A 


Most readers want to know the source of the information you have 
paraphrased. In the preceding example, the email states that “Alex 
called” and that he “said” and “told” the information. By including the 
source, you give credit to the speaker for his or her ideas. You also 
protect yourself, in case the information is wrong. 


Take a look at these examples of paraphrasing in Table 16-1. In the first 
column, you see a quotation. The exact words are enclosed in quotation 
marks. In the second column, you see the paraphrase. Notice that the 
paraphrase does not use quotation marks. 


Table 16-1 Examples of Paraphrasing 


"My feet are freezing!" moaned Harry. According to Harry, his feet are freezing. 
"Do your homework now!" ordered his dad. His dad told him to do his homework. 

"| believe that bananas will be more expensive this year,” Ben said that the price of bananas will rise 
remarked Ben. this year. 

| asked Ella, "Are you bored?" | asked Ella if she was bored. 

"| am so relieved that | could cry,” Max said. Max said he almost cried with relief. 
George inquired, "Is the contract signed?" George asked whether the contract was 


signed. 


AN 


Should you paraphrase or quote? The answer depends on your 
purpose in writing. A direct quotation is more vivid and interesting than 
a summary. A paraphrase is shorter and more efficient than a direct 
quotation. Decide what you want to accomplish, and choose accordingly. 


QU 
SURE 


Can you tell the difference between paraphrased and quoted words? 
Label each of these sentences. 


Paraphrase or 
Sentence : 
Quotation? 


1. My grandmother told me that she had forgotten how to 
knit. 


2. “Solving this math problem is simple," Karen whispered. 


3. Sheila feels that she should not be asked to do any 
additional chores. 


4. *One more task and I will quit!" she screamed. 
5. Her boss told her to take a break. 
6. She needs a rest, he thinks. 


7. *Who can work 20 hours straight?" he remarked. 


Here are the answers: 1. paraphrase 2. quotation 3. paraphrase 4. quotation 5. 
paraphrase 6. paraphrase 7. quotation. 


Identifying the Source of a Quotation 


When you quote, you must be sure that the reader knows who said what. One 
way to give this information is a speaker tag, my term for an identification 
phrase containing the name of the speaker and a verb. Speaker tags are 
attached to the quotation. Here are some examples of speaker tags: 


Sonya said 
Simon responded 
Oliver asked 


He shouted 

Roger replied 

Tammy murmured 

Everyone exclaimed 
Now look at these speaker tags in the context of a sentence. In each example, 
the speaker tag is underlined: 

Sonya said, *I was born in Russia." 

Simon responded, *You do not have a Russian accent." 

Oliver asked, *Have you visited Russia recently?" 

“You have not seen your family for ten years!" he shouted. 


“Airfare to Russia is expensive,” Roger replied, “and it is hard to take 
time off from work.” 


“T hope you are not homesick,” Tammy murmured. 

Everyone exclaimed, “You should go this summer!” 
As you see, speaker tags can pop up at the beginning, middle, or end of a 
sentence. They are set off from the rest of the sentence by commas. 
The source of a quotation may also be identified without a speaker tag, as you 
see in these examples: 

According to Joan 

Roy’s belief is that 

from Elizabeth’s viewpoint 
Within a sentence, these labels tell you that the material in quotation marks 
comes from Joan, Roy, and Elizabeth. 

According to Joan, “the flights are cheaper now.” 


Roy’s belief is that “baggage fees add up.” 
A trip home is “essential,” in Elizabeth’s opinion. 


The quotation marks tell you what Joan, Roy, and Elizabeth said. They 
resemble little labels, sorting out who said what. 


Qu 
tS 


Underline the speaker tags or labels in these sentences. 


1. “The hockey team is undefeated,” said the sports reporter. 
2. According to the coach, the team “plays well under pressure.” 


3. Jamie Damico, the most valuable player, commented, “Coach Hagen 
inspires us to give our best effort, every game.” 


4. “We respect our opponents,” remarked Damico, “and we know we will 
eventually lose a game.” 


5. Coach Hagen asked, “Why expect to lose?” 


6. The team’s defeat last night was “so sad,” in Damico’s opinion. 


Here are the answers: 1. said the sports reporter 2. According to the coach 3. 
Jamie Damico, the most valuable player, commented 4. remarked Damico 5. 
Coach Hagen asked 6. in Damico’s opinion. 


Adding Punctuation to Quotations 


Quotation marks, of course, are the most important punctuation in every 
quotation. Other punctuation, however, also appears. This section guides you 
to the proper placement of commas, periods, question marks, and exclamation 
points. You also see when a quotation must begin with a capital letter and 
when a lowercase (not capitalized) letter is better. (Turn to Chapter 17 for 
more information on capital letters.) 


Quotations with speaker tags 

A speaker tag names the person who said the quoted material. The name is 
attached to a verb, such as says, asked, reply, commented, and so on. (For 
more information on speaker tags, see the previous section.) 


Speaker tags move around. They can show up at the beginning or end of a 
quotation, and even in the middle. The speaker tag’s location determines 
where commas and other punctuation marks belong. 


Speaker tag at the beginning 
Here are some sentences that begin with speaker tags. What do you notice 
about the punctuation? 


Olivia commented, *I hate surprise parties." 
Don said confidently, “I bet you have never given a surprise party.” 


She responded, *You are wrong. I arranged a surprise party for Gina last 
year." 


Don remarked, *Gina was probably upset." 


Olivia explained with a frown, “Yes, she was. In fact, she fainted when 
she saw us.” 


These examples illustrate a couple of punctuation rules for sentences 
beginning with speaker tags: 


^ A comma follows the speaker tag. The comma separates the speaker tag 
from the quotation. 


»^ Quotation marks surround the quoted words. No surprise here! The 
first half of the pair alerts the reader that the quotation is beginning. The 
second half of the pair signals the end. 


»^ The quotation begins with a capital letter. You know that you should 
always capitalize the first word of a sentence. A quotation with a speaker 
tag is like a sentence. It always begins with a capital letter. (For more 
information on capital letters, turn to Chapter 17.) 


»^ The period at the end of the sentence comes before the closing 
quotation mark. This rule applies to Standard American English. In 
Britain, the period often follows the closing quotation mark. 


Speaker tag at the end 
Often, a speaker tag shows up at the end of the sentence. Read these 
examples: 


“Connie and I watched the football game together," said Ron. 
"She was very emotional when her team scored a goal," he added. 


*No, I was not," Connie declared. 


“The tears in your eyes resulted from allergies," said Ron sarcastically. 


“Okay, maybe I was a little too involved in the game,” murmured Connie. 
These examples show you the rules for sentences ending with speaker tags: 


»^ Quotation marks surround the quoted words. The first thing you see in 
this kind of sentence is the opening quotation mark. 


^ A comma replaces the period at the end of the quotation. The sentence 
does not conclude with the quotation, so you cannot place a period at the 
end of the quotation. Periods generally belong at the end of a sentence, 
not in the middle. (The only exception is abbreviations, such as “a.m.” or 
“p.m.”) 

»^ The comma appears before the closing quotation mark. Why? 
American custom and tradition create the rule here. (In Britain, the 
comma often follows the quotation mark because of different customs and 
traditions.) 


»^ The sentence ends with a period. All sentences end with a punctuation 
mark. A sentence concluding with a speaker tag is usually a statement, so 
a period is what you need. If the sentence is a question or an exclamation, 
a question mark or an exclamation point signals the end of the sentence. 
(For more information on punctuation at the end of a sentence, turn to 


Chapter 13.) 


Speaker tag in the middle 
For the sake of variety, you may want to place a speaker tag in the middle of a 
sentence. Here are some examples of this sentence pattern: 

“I am not,” declared the queen, “amused or insulted.” 

“You looked annoyed,” said the plumber, “and perhaps impatient.” 


“We have that pipe,” added the plumber’s helper, “but not the tool to 
install it.” 


The rules here are a little more complicated: 


/ Quotation marks surround the quoted words. Because the quotation is 
broken into two parts, you need two sets of quotation marks — one for 


the first part of the quotation and another for the second part of the 
quotation. 


i The sentence begins with a capital letter. Every sentence begins with a 
capital letter, and quotations are no exception. 


»^ The second part of the quotation begins with a lowercase letter. The 
logic here is that the quotation is a sentence. You do not place capital 
letters in the middle of a sentence, except, of course, for a name or for the 
personal pronoun I. 


»^ Place a comma after the first part of the quotation. The comma 
appears before the closing quotation mark. 


»^ Insert a comma after the speaker tag. This comma separates the 
speaker tag from the second half of the quotation. 


»^ Place the period at the end of the sentence before the closing 
quotation mark. This rule is true if the quotation is a statement. If the 
quotation is a question, use a question mark. If the quotation is an 
exclamation, use an exclamation point. In all these situations, Standard 
American English requires the punctuation mark to appear before the 
closing quotation mark. The tradition in Britain is often different. 


If you are quoting many sentences from one person, not just one, the 
rules change slightly. Look at this example: 


“These shoes are too tight,” complained Max. “Please bring me a larger 
size." 


In this example, the speaker tag is not really in the middle of a sentence. It 
appears at the end of the first sentence. The second half of the quotation is a 
separate sentence. Be sure to punctuate separate sentences individually. 


Quotations without speaker tags 
When no speaker tag appears with a quotation, the punctuation changes a bit. 
Read these examples: 


Lenny thinks that this year's election is “the most important of our era." 


EXERCISES 12 


ANSWERS 12 


DEVELOPING YOUR OWN STYLE 


STYLE 
Sentence style 
Sentence length 
The middle way 
Sentence structure 
Compound sentences 
Complex sentences 
Vocabulary 
Active and passive vocabulary 
Increasing your word power 
Dictionaries and thesauruses 
Register 
Keep it simple 
Adding variety 


EXERCISES 13 
ANSWERS 13 
EXERCISES 14 


ANSWERS 14 


WORDS THAT MAY CONFUSE 


IDIOMS, CLICHÉS AND EVERYDAY PHRASES 


After seeing the exhibit, Gina called the artworks “magnificent” and 
"awe-inspiring." 


According to the author, every new parent should *pay attention to the 
baby and ignore the experts." 


The rules for quotations without speaker tags are simple: 


» Quotation marks surround the quoted words. This rule never changes, 
with or without speaker tags. 


»^ Usually, no comma separates the quotation from the rest of the 
sentence. As you see in the example sentences, the quotation is tucked 
into the sentence seamlessly. 


»^ The quotation does not begin with a capital letter. Unless the quotation 
is at the beginning of the sentence, start off with lowercase. Again, the 
logic is that the quotation is tucked into the sentence. It is not a separate 
unit of thought. 


Quiz 
SS 


Can you place periods and commas in the correct places? Insert these 
punctuation marks where they belong. 


Angela said *My dog Spot ran through a mud puddle" 
Angela complained that Spot's fur was “totally filthy” 
“Do not worry” said the dog groomer 
He continued “I will give Spot a bath” 


“If you can” replied Angela “trim his nails also” 


pe SD o dj qe eS 


The dog groomer said *I will" 
Here are the answers: 


1. Angela said, “My dog Spot ran through a mud puddle.” 
2. Angela complained that Spot's fur was "totally filthy." 

3. “Do not worry,” said the dog groomer. 
4. 


He continued, “I will give Spot a bath." 


5. “If you can,” replied Angela, “trim his nails also." 


6. The dog groomer said, *I will." 


Quoting from written material 


Quotation marks also enclose words that are reproduced from a piece of writing. For 
example, imagine that you are writing a report for school or for work. You see this paragraph: 


At the 2015 meeting of the Global Alternative Society (GAS), members discussed cars 
that run without gasoline. Lectures covered electricity, hydrogen fuel cells, and plant- 
based fuels. Outside, society members carefully studied models of what they called the 
cars of the future. One vehicle, which runs on leftover cooking oil, smelled like 
hamburgers and fries. Everyone who looked at this car remarked on the unusual but 
not unpleasant odor. A representative from GAS praised these cars for their 
environmentally friendly technology. 


Note: The Global Alternative Society does not exist. This paragraph comes from my 
imagination. | do know someone whose car burns leftover cooking oil, though. It does smell 
strange! 


Now take a close look at this paragraph, in which words from the written source appear: 


Petroleum is the world's most prominent fuel, but engineers from the Global Alternative 
Society (GAS) and other organizations are studying and promoting other energy 
sources. According to GAS, "cars of the future" may run on hydrogen or even on 
recycled cooking oil, which has an "unusual but not unpleasant odor." 


Do you see that the source of every quotation is given in the text? The phrase "According to 
GAS" is the identifying label. You can also identify the source in a footnote or endnote. 
Sometimes, the source identification appears in parentheses. For more information on 
quoting from written material, turn to Chapter 20. 


Identifying Titles with Quotation 
Marks 


Are you a poet? A song writer? A reporter? If so, you need quotation marks 
for the titles of your creations. Even if you are not the creator, you still need 
quotation marks to identify the titles of these works. 


However, not all titles should be enclosed by quotation marks. Some titles — 
of longer works such as novels, newspapers or magazines, operas, and so on 


— should be italicized or underlined. 


The rule is simple. Short works require quotation marks. Long works require 
italics or underlining. Read Table 16-2, which divides titles into two 
categories according to the way their titles should appear. 


Table 16-2 Identifying Titles 


Quotation Marks Italics or Underlining 


short poem: "Daffodils" long poem: The Odyssey 

song: "Gimme Some Truth" album: Imagine 

article: "Police Slowdown Ends" newspaper or magazine name: Daily News 
essay: "On Envy" collection of essays: The Souls of Black Folk 
television episode: "The Bizarro Jerry" television series: Seinfeld 


chapter title: Who Said What: Quotation Marks" book title: Basic English Grammar For Dummies 


Quiz 
S 


Try your hand at punctuating these titles. Enclose titles in quotation 
marks or underline them (for italics or underlining). 


Birches (poem) 
On the Road (novel) 
America the Beautiful (song) 


Blood on the Tracks (album) 
Hamlet (play) 


ps ST Ge qu ge eS 


President Signs Peace Treaty (article) 


Here are the answers: 1. quotation marks 2. italics/underlining 3. quotation 
marks 4. italics/underlining 5. italics/underlining 6. quotation marks. 


EN 


If the title is centered on a page, alone on the line, do not enclose it 
with quotation marks or italicize or underline it. Being alone is enough 
to identify it as a title. 


Many rules govern how to capitalize a title. For help with capitalization, see 


Chapter . 


Colons and quotations 


Usually, a comma is enough to separate a speaker tag or an introduction from a quotation. If 
the quotation is very long, though, you may use a colon (one dot on top of another). Check 
out this example: 


Short quotation 
Andrew remarked, "The committee is now arranging three events." 
Long quotation 


Andrew remarked: “The committee is now arranging three events. All these events 
will take place next month. Our budget has been cut, and committee members are 
very discouraged. They try to stretch their time, energy, and funding. No one can do 
everything, however. We need to examine our schedule and adjust it to assist our 
loyal employees." 


The colon prepares the reader for a large amount of information. (Colons may also introduce 
lists, such as those that appear on presentation slides. For more information on presentation 
slides, see Chapter 19.) 


Chapter 17 
Big or Small? When to Write 
Capital Letters 


In This Chapter 
Understanding the core rules of capitalization 
Beginning sentences and proper names with capital letters 
Sorting out terms and job titles that require capital letters 
Inserting capital letters in titles of literary, art, and musical works 


Selecting capital letters for abbreviations 


If you apply for a loan, what happens? Usually, the bank asks how much you 
earn and what you owe. One new bank checks something else. This bank 
looks at capital letters. That's right — capital letters. The bank has 
determined that borrowers who know the rules of capitalization are more 
likely to pay back their loans. 


I do not believe that a bank should judge anyone's grammar skills. However, I 
also know that people sometimes evaluate your level of education and ability 
when they read your writing. For this reason, and many others, you should 
know the key rules of capitalization. This chapter explains those rules. 


Knowing the (Capital) ABCs of Capital 
Letters 


Many grammar rules that I explain in this book arise from logic. The rules for 
capital letters, though, generally do not. In this way, capitalization is similar 
to parenting: 

CHILD: Why do I have to clean my room? 

PARENT: Because. 


WRITER: Why do I have to capitalize that word? 
GRAMMAR EXPERT: Because. 


Of course, the parent's answer could include a bit of logic. In the preceding 
example, the parent might say, “You have to clean your room because it 
smells terrible" or “You have to clean your room because the junk pile on 
your floor is as high as the ceiling." Those statements may be true. However, 
the real reason a child has to clean the room is that the parent said so. The 
reason why you have to write a capital (big) or a lowercase (small) letter is 
often simply because tradition (or a grammar expert) says so. 


Here are some logical principles that govern capital letters: 
» Capital letters add importance. When you see a capital letter, the word 
stands out. It appears more important. 


^ Capital letters highlight specifics. Lowercase letters appear in general 
terms (river, for example). Capital letters alert you to specific names 
(such as the Nile). 


»^ Capital letters separate. Sentences begin with capital letters. Along with 
punctuation, a capital letter shows where a new thought begins. 


Keep these ideas in mind as you look at each rule in this chapter. 


Setting Up Sentences with Capital 
Letters 


Some ancient texts have no punctuation and no capital letters. Without these 
two elements, readers have a hard time knowing where one idea begins and 
another ends. For instance, what do you understand from this message? 


FRANK IS HERE IN THE STORE HE IS FINE OUTSIDE HE IS 
WORRIED ABOUT ROBBERS NOW 


Did you read it this way? 


Frank is here. In the store he is fine. Outside he is worried about robbers 


now. 
Or this way? 


Frank is here in the store. He is fine outside. He is worried about 
robbers now. 


In the first version, Frank worries about robbers whenever he leaves the store. 
In the second version, Frank worries about robbers whenever he is inside the 
store. These two ideas are quite different. If the first version is true, Frank 
should hire a bodyguard. If the second is true, he should install a security 
alarm. (Either way, Frank should calm down!) 


Sentences always begin with capital letters. I do not need to give you more 

examples because every sentence in this book follows the rule. 

san 

Typing with just your thumbs can be difficult. In texts and instant 

messages, writers sometimes break the rule requiring capital letters at 
the beginning of each sentence. (They often drop punctuation also.) 
Eliminating formal capitalization and punctuation may be fine when you 
are sending a message to a friend. In a business or school situation, 
though, a little extra effort changes sloppy communication to proper 
English. Consider your audience as you type. (For more information on 
electronic media, see Chapter 18.) 


A 
You cannot capitalize a numeral (45, for example). Therefore, you 
should not begin a sentence with a numeral. If you need a number in that 
spot, write the word (Forty-five). In other words, you may not write 
14 days of vacation is too little. 


Instead, you should write 


Fourteen days of vacation is too little. 


Qu 
SE 


In the following paragraph, capitalize letters as needed. If you wish to 
change a numeral to a word, do so. 


the subway skidded around the curve too quickly. how many people 
were hurt? 16 passengers had minor injuries. 2 died. transportation 
officials are studying what went wrong. they have questioned the driver 
and several riders. i think that more attention should be paid to subway 
safety. 


Here is what the paragraph should look like: 


The subway skidded around the curve too quickly. How many people 
were hurt? Sixteen passengers had minor injuries. Two died. 
Transportation officials are studying what went wrong. They have 
questioned the driver and several riders. I think that more attention 
should be paid to subway safety. 


Naming Names 


Human beings love to make categories. One way to do so is to give 
everything a name. Well, actually two names — one specific and one general. 
Capital letters usually appear in specific names, but not in general terms. In 
this section, you examine this rule in depth. 


Who are you? Names for people 

Write your name here: . You capitalized the first 
letter, right? People's names are always important, so they are always 
capitalized. Check out these examples: 


Ruth Jones 
Bobby Khan 
Samuel Peters 


Theresa Santiago 
William Winfield 


Annie Ellington 


ae 


The personal pronoun J, referring to the speaker or writer, is also 
always written as a capital letter. Other personal pronouns — he, they, 
she, you, and so on — are not capitalized. Do you think this rule means 
that people always see themselves as more important than anyone else in 
the world? 


General references to people, not names, are not capitalized: 


tennis champion 
ambassadors 
passengers 
teenager 
residents 
student 
To sum up this rule: Ruth (capitalized specific name) may be a passenger 


(lowercase general term) in a car on the way to see her friend (lowercase 
general term) Matt (capitalized specific name). 


Where are you? Names for places 
Names of specific places are also always capitalized: 


Columbia River 
Italy 

Topeka, Kansas 
Main Street 
Pacific Ocean 
Asia 


If a name has two or more parts (for instance, San Fernando or 


Kansas City), capitalize all the parts. 


General terms for places should be written in lowercase: 


mountain range 
cities 

Oceans 
neighborhood 
road 


coast 


ae 


The names of countries are always capitalized. Sometimes, the name 
of a region or neighborhood is capitalized also. Read these examples: 


France (country) 
Midwest (region) 
Upper East Side (neighborhood of New York City) 


If you refer to people by naming the place they live, capitalize that term also. 
Take a look at these examples: 


Frenchman or Frenchwoman 
Midwesterners 


Upper East Sider 


To clarify this rule: In Italy (capitalized specific name), many cities 
(lowercase general term) attract tourists. Venetians (capitalized specific 
name) live in Venice (capitalized specific name), where the most important 
street (lowercase general term) is the watery Grand Canal (capitalized 
specific name). 


What’s that? Names of things 


Brand names, company names, and store names are usually capitalized. 
However, a company can call itself and its products anything! (Apple Inc., for 


Common idioms 

Clichés 

Everyday phrases 
Homophones 

Homonyms 

Homographs and heteronyms 


example, sells iPads and iMacs. The lowercase i is a style decision.) Here are 
some examples of brands, companies, and stores: 

Facebook 

Hecker's Flour 

General Mills 

Sony 

Saks Fifth Avenue 

Android 


Once again, general terms for things, companies, and stores should be written 
in lowercase: 

website 

baking supplies 

cereal 

video games 

department store 


phone 


Consider some examples in context: General Motors (capitalized specific 
name) makes many cars (lowercase). You can buy convertibles (lowercase 
general term) everywhere. Joe's Pre-Owned Autos (capitalized specific name) 
will offer you a good deal for this type of vehicle (lowercase general term). 


NABER 
a 
& 


Capital letters usually appear in specific names. Lowercase letters are 
best for general terms. 


Quiz 
S 
g 


To see how well you understand the capitalization rules for names, 
add a capital letter to any word that requires one: 


1. volcano 


. paul 
.i 


. oregon 


2 

3 

4 

5. cadillac 
6. lisa simpson 
7. girls 

8. printers 

9. yankees 

10. europe 


Here are the answers: 1. volcano 2. Paul 3. I 4. Oregon 5. Cadillac 6. Lisa 
Simpson 7. girls 8. printers 9. Yankees 10. Europe. 


Mr. Mayor or mr. mayor: Capitalizing 
Titles 


Please allow me to introduce Michael and Sally. Here are several ways I can 
refer to them: 


Mr. Michael Jones 
Ms. Sally Smith 
Dr. Michael Jones 


my doctor, Michael Jones 


Cousin Michael 


Mayor Jones 

Judge Smith 

Michael Jones, mayor of my city 
Sally Smith, judge on the county court 


In this list, titles for Michael and Sally are underlined. In this section, I 
explain why some are capitalized, and some are not. 


Titles appearing before a name 
A title appearing before a name usually becomes part of that name. Because 
names are capitalized, so are titles in this position. 


First, take a look at the most common titles. Every person can claim at least 
one: 


Mr. Peter Olson 
Miss Barbara Baum 
Mrs. Jean Newton 
Ms. Ellen Dodge 


These titles never appear in lowercase. As you see, men have one option 
(Mr.) and women have three (Miss, Mrs., and Ms.). Do you know the 
difference? Traditionally, Miss refers to unmarried females, and Mrs. to 
married females. The title Ms. refers to women who are either single or 
married. 
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Do not forget to place a period after Mr., Mrs., and Ms. 


Other titles refer to someone's career or status. Read these examples: 


Senator Paul Goodman 
Representative Olivia Roth 
Reverend Johnson 

Rabbi Cohen 

Lady Westfield 

Lord Derek 


Once again, these titles precede the names. They are part of the name, so they 
require capital letters. 


Titles appearing after a name 


Meet Edward Gower, the director of marketing for our company. 


Edward, the secretary-treasurer of his basketball team, plays every 
weekend. His teammates include Joan Dobby, vice president for sales, 
and Gene Rogers, chief of the accounting department. 


The titles underlined in the preceding paragraph belong to Edward Gower, 
Joan Dobby, and Gene Rogers. (They are not real people, just examples.) The 
titles are not capitalized because they appear after the names. They are not 
part of the names. Think of these titles as a little extra information about 
Edward, Joan, and Gene. 


Here are a few other examples of titles that are written in lowercase because 
of their position after the name. The titles are underlined: 


Shana Porter, head veterinarian 

Joseph Masters, administrative assistant 
Mike May, co-chair of the committee 
Louise Lennon, webmaster 


Archie Goodwin, private detective 
Linda David, financial-page editor 


In grammar, as in life, many rules have exceptions. This rule about lowercase 
titles has a few exceptions. If the title is very important, you should capitalize 
it no matter where it appears. What is the definition of very important? I am 
glad you asked! In most American publications, these positions qualify: 


President of the United States 

Vice President of the United States 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
the Pope 

Prime Minister of Great Britain 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 


When a title includes several words, capitalize the important ones (President, 
United, States). Lowercase the unimportant words (of, the). 


I imagine that you can name a few more positions that, from your 
viewpoint, are as important as those in the preceding list. If you feel 
strongly that a particular job is equal in rank to those appearing on this 
list, capitalize the position. If you are writing a report for an authority 
figure, ask him or her about capitalizing specific titles. With this rule, 
you have some room for interpretation. 


Titles appearing alone 

When you write about someone, you may not know the person's name. In 
these situations, you refer to the person by his or her title alone. Read these 
examples. In each, the title is underlined: 


The department chair ordered a review of the required textbooks. 
The sound of barking surrounds the town dogcatcher. 


Because the publicity director is out of town, we will have to write the 
press release ourselves. 


The mayor's aide responded immediately and approved their request. 
I hope to become an executive vice president within two years. 


Please do not inform the lieutenant of my late arrival. 


The rule is simple. A title alone, without a name, should be written in 
lowercase. 
E^ 
This rule is not absolute. Some titles of national or international 
importance are always capitalized, even if no name appears with the 
title. For more information, look at the list at the end of the preceding 


section, “Titles appearing after a name." 


When you speak or write to someone (a direct address), you may use 
the title, all by itself, as a name. In that case, all titles require capital 
letters. See Chapter 15 for more information on direct address. 


Qu 
SE 


See whether you can insert capital letters where they are needed in 
the underlined titles. 


1. They say that captain Henry Nash has scheduled a news conference for 
ten o'clock. 


2. Yesterday general Rodriguez ordered an additional thousand troops to 
defend that area. 


3. Monica Canfield, vice president of that shoe company, wears her 
company's products. 


4. Do you know justice Sachs? 


5. The ambassador asked the secretary-general of the united nations to visit 
every country that signed the treaty. 


6. The man standing near the door is our new pastor. 


Here are the answers: 1. Captain 2. General 3. lowercase 4. Justice 5. 
lowercase for ambassador, Secretary-General of the United Nations 6. 
lowercase. 


Mom or mom? Capitalizing Family 
Relationships 


Like most people, you probably play many roles in your family. You may be 
a parent, a son or daughter, a grandchild, an uncle or an aunt, and lots of other 
things. Sometimes these roles should be capitalized, and sometimes they 
should be in lowercase. 


Two rules cover family relationships: 


»^ If the relationship word is just a label, do not capitalize it. If you refer 
to my dad, her sister, his cousin, their uncle, and so on, you are applying a 
label. Stay in lowercase. 


» If the relationship word substitutes for a name, capitalize it. Perhaps 
you write about Mom or Grandpa, using those terms instead of Mary (the 


mother's name) or Pete (the grandfather's name). In that situation, the 
relationship word requires a capital letter. 


Take a look at these examples: 


Zena opened the package that Grandma had sent her. (Grandma - name) 
Zena's grandmother frequently sends presents. (grandmother = label) 


Unfortunately, Mom noticed that the vase was cracked in several places. 
(Mom - name) 


Yesterday, her dad glued the pieces together. (dad = label) 


Zena told Uncle Henry that the vase looked better after the accident. 
(Uncle Henry = name) 

She has often remarked that her uncle is the kindest man she has ever met. 
(uncle = label) 


Zena thanked her grandmother for the present. (grandmother = label) 


If you can substitute a real name for the family relationship, you 
probably need a capital letter. If you cannot substitute a name without 
sounding strange, lowercase is most likely what you need. 


Check out this method in action: 


SENTENCE: Jake played five games of poker with his (Brother, brother). 
SENTENCE WITH NAME SUBSTITUTED: Jake played five games of 
poker with his Michael. 


CAPITAL OR LOWERCASE: Lowercase! The expression his Michael is 
not acceptable in formal English. Therefore, brother is a label in this 
sentence, not a name. 


SENTENCE: Jake learned to play poker from (Grandpa, grandpa). 


SENTENCE WITH NAME SUBSTITUTED: Jake learned to play poker 
from Michael. 


CAPITAL OR LOWERCASE: Capital! The sentence with the name in it 
sounds fine, so Grandpa functions as a name in the sentence. Names 


should be capitalized. 


Quiz 
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Figure out the right way to deal with these family members. (I refer 
to capital or lowercase letters, of course. You will have to turn to other 
books for help with annoying cousins or nosy nephews and nieces.) 
Underline the correct term for each sentence. 


Mabel says that (Auntie, auntie) makes the tastiest chocolate cake. 
Although (Dad, dad) likes cake, he is allergic to chocolate. 

When his (Sister, sister) bakes, (Dad, dad) politely refuses his slice. 
He gives that slice to his (Wife, wife). 

She, in turn, hands some of the cake to (Sister, sister). 


Because my (Aunt, aunt) never pays attention, she never prepares a 
different dessert for (Dad, dad). 


pr wur 4o p po | 


Here are the answers: 1. Auntie 2. Dad 3. sister, Dad 4. wife 5. Sister 6. aunt, 
Dad. 


Capitalizing Creative Works 


Open a newspaper or a magazine (or the website of a newspaper or a 
magazine). Read a few article titles. Some words are capitalized, and some 
are not. Take a look at these titles. Notice which words are capitalized: 


“Dinosaurs: The Most Recent Discoveries in China" 

“How to Reorganize Your Closet: A Guide for Messy People" 
“Major Storm Hits the Northeast" 

“Finding a New Career” 

“The Safest Jobs in a Bad Economy” 

“Fifty Recipes for Quick and Delicious Meals” 


You probably noticed a pattern — the capitalization rules that the editors of 
these publications follow. Here is a summary of those rules: 


»^ Capitalize the first word of any title. Dinosaurs, How, Major, Finding, 
The, and Fifty are capitalized because they are the first words of each title. 


» Capitalize the first word of any subtitle. Subtitles show up after a colon 
(one dot above another). In the example list, the first two titles have 
subtitles. The and A are capitalized because they are the first words of 
each subtitle. 


! Capitalize nouns and pronouns. In the example list, Dinosaurs, 
Discoveries, China, Closet, Guide, People, Storm, Northeast, Career, 
Jobs, Economy, Recipes, and Meals are capitalized because they are 
nouns. Your is capitalized because it is a pronoun. 


»^ Capitalize verb forms. In the examples, you see capital letters for 
Reorganize, Hits, and Finding. They are verb forms. 


» Capitalize descriptive words. Most, Recent, Messy, Major, New, Safest, 
Bad, Fifty, Quick, and Delicious have capital letters. Each of these words 
adds some information to the sentence. 


»^ Do not capitalize a, an, and the. These last three tiny words should be in 
lowercase unless they appear as the first word of a title or subtitle. 


»^ Do not capitalize unimportant words. Yes, I know. Deciding what is 
“unimportant” can be tough. In general, little words such as to, for, in, and 
and should be in lowercase. (In grammar terms, these are prepositions and 
conjunctions. Chapter 7 gives you more information about prepositions, 
and Chapter 8 discusses conjunctions.) 


Editors do not always agree about which words require capital letters. 
The rules help, but room for disagreement exists. If you are writing for a 
particular teacher or supervisor, you can check what he or she prefers. If 
not, use your own judgment, with the preceding rules as a guide. 


Apply these rules to the titles of articles and the titles of 


»^ Most written work, including novels, nonfiction books, essays, and plays 
i The titles of newspapers, magazines, and journals 


1^ Works of visual art, such as paintings, photos, and sculpture 


»^ Musical works, such as songs and albums 


WING! 
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If you are a poet or a scientist, these rules may not apply to you. 
Poets, I am convinced, love to break rules, and most poetry readers 
assume that titles, like everything else in a poem, can be creative, not 
grammatical. (I agree with that practice, by the way, as long as the result 
is interesting and meaningful.) Scientific articles and reports are also 
different from creative works. In *science style," only the first word of 
the title is capitalized, as well as any proper names in the title. If a 
scientific work has a subtitle, the first word of the subtitle also rates a 
capital letter. Everything else is in lowercase. If you are a scientist, do 
not follow the rules in the preceding bullet points. 


Seeing things 


The root of a word is the part that sprouts different meanings every time you add something to 
the beginning or the end of the word. Take a close look at the root scope, which means 
“watch” and "see": 


Telescope means "a device that allows you to see things that are far away." 
"Through the telescope, | saw the moon’s craters easily." 


A microscope is “a device that magnifies.” “Through the microscope, | saw the 
bacteria.” 


A periscope is “an instrument, often on a submarine, that shows the view above and 
on all sides.” “Look through the periscope to check for enemy warships.” 


Surprisingly, the root scope can also refer to listening. Your doctor may use a stethoscope to 
listen to your heartbeat. (“Please warm that stethoscope before you place it on my chest, 
Doctor.”) Perhaps this word comes from the idea that the doctor is “looking” for signs of health 
or illness. Scope may also be a word all by itself, with no attachments. As a verb, to scope is 
to “investigate, to look into.” (“Henry scoped out the possible audience for that television 
program.”) As a noun, scope means “extent or range.” (“The scope of the investigation was 
broad, as they looked into his entire career.”) 


Now you can scope out many new words and improve your vocabulary! 


Ju 
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Time to try capitalizing titles. Circle any lowercase letter that should 


BETTER ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Never has there been a greater need to make sure that you write and speak 
‘good’ English. This is true of people in countries such as the UK where English 
is the native language and of people in countries where English is a second or 
foreign language. In countries where English is the language of business, a 
marked emphasis is now being placed on the need for competent communicative 
skills in the workplace. Although life in the modern world is generally less 
formal than it was and people in personal, academic and business contexts write 
considerably fewer letters than formerly, they are often still required to 
demonstrate their powers of written communication in the classroom and the 
workplace. For example, they might have to write a report for presentation to 
their work colleagues. 

When it comes to correspondence, emails may have taken over from formal 
letters to a large extent but it reflects badly on a person if their emails are 
sloppily written and full of errors. The computer spell checker can only help you 
out to some extent. Many employers complain that a significant number of the 
people whom they recruit for jobs are sadly lacking in these skills. This is true 
even of young people who have just graduated from some of the top universities. 

You might think that grammar and spelling are trivial matters, that they're 
just not that important in your line of work. You might think that as long as the 
facts are correct, what does it matter if the grammar is bad? However, poor 
grammar reflects badly on you—you might miss out on a job opportunity, you 
might not be taken seriously when making a complaint, you could even put off a 
potential Internet date—all because of terrible grammar and sloppy spelling. 
Any public display of poor language skills can give a very bad impression of 
even the most intelligent person. 

At the same time, the importance of English as a world language continues to 
grow. In fact, there are many versions of Standard English spoken around the 
world: British, American, Canadian, Australian, Indian, South African, New 
Zealand and more. All have rich variations in vocabulary, syntax, semantics and 
grammar. More and more people in other countries are anxious to learn English 
and there is an ever-increasing demand both for teachers of English as a second 


be a capital. 


a view from the executive suite 

daily gazette 

. the polluted planet: are we in danger? 

. going for the gold medal: achieving maximum success in sports 


. the cat lover's guide 
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. over the river and up the mountain: journeys on foot 


Here are the answers: 1. A View from the Executive Suite 2. Daily Gazette 3. 
The Polluted Planet: Are We in Danger? 4. Going for the Gold Medal: 
Achieving Maximum Success in Sports 5. The Cat Lover' s Guide 6. Over the 
River and Up the Mountain: Journeys on Foot. 


Capitalizing Abbreviations 


Are you in a hurry? If so, you probably abbreviate some terms when you 
write. Abbreviations are generally accepted short forms, often the first letter 
of each word in a phrase, that take the place of the complete expression. 
(Abbreviations are related to contractions, a topic you can find in Chapter 14. 
Contractions have an apostrophe [a little hook] in place of some letters. 
Abbreviations generally include periods.) 


Here are some common abbreviations and the long form the abbreviations 
replace: 


Mr. (short for Mister) 

Rev. (short for Reverend) 

St. (short for Street) 

Ave. (short for Avenue) 

Jr. (short for junior) 

Rep. (short for Representative) 
Jan. (short for January) 


e.g. (from the Latin phrase meaning “for example") 


Fri. (short for Friday) 
yd. (short for yard) 
kg. (short for kilogram) 


Ibs. (from the Latin word for pounds) 


As you see, some of these abbreviations are capitalized, and some are not. 
Here are the underlying principles: 


» Capitalize abbreviations for people's titles. Follow the abbreviations 
with periods. Sen. (senator), St. (saint), and Sr. (senior) are examples of 
abbreviated titles. 


»^ Capitalize geographic abbreviations when they are part of a name. 
It's the Mississippi R. (the R. stands for River) but just r. if you are 
labeling a natural feature on a map without including names. 


»^ Do not capitalize abbreviations for most measurements. Place a period 
after the abbreviation for yd. (yard) and in. (inch), for example. Note: 
Metric abbreviations do not always include a period. You may see kg for 
kilogram or m for meter. 


/ Capitalize both letters of the abbreviation of a state name. This rule 
comes to you courtesy of the United States Postal Service, which decided 
some time ago to create two-letter, capitalized abbreviations for every 
state. NY is New York, CO is Colorado, and so on. You can find a list at 
Www.Uusps.gov. 


»^ Capitalize every letter of an acronym. An acronym is a new word 
created by stringing together the first letter of each word in a phrase. 
NATO is the acronym for the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. AIDS is 
the acronym for Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome. Acronyms do 
not require periods. 


EN 


Two abbreviations that come in handy are a.m. (morning) and p.m. 
(afternoon). These abbreviations may also be written as AM and PM. In 
the capitalized version, do not insert periods. You may use either, but 
you should not switch back and forth between capital letters and 


lowercase. Once you choose an abbreviation, stay with it. Are you 
wondering how a.m. turned into “morning” and p.m. into “afternoon”? 
These abbreviations come from Latin phrases, ante meridian and post 
meridian, which refer to the position of the sun in the sky. 


I cannot list all the abbreviations and acronyms you may come across when 
you are reading. (If I did, this book would weigh a hundred pounds!) If you 
see an abbreviation or an acronym you do not recognize, check the dictionary 
or the Internet. 


WING! 
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Texters love to abbreviate, maybe because their thumbs tire quickly. 
Be careful if you create an abbreviation, though. Someone may lol 
(laugh out loud) at your letters or, worse, misunderstand what you are 
trying to say. (For more on electronic media, including texting, see 
Chapter 18.) 
KS 


g 


Insert an abbreviation into the blank. The intended long-form is in 


parentheses. 
1. May I introduce (Senator) Smith? 
2. Lola’s concert began at 4 (afternoon) sharp. 
3. After seeing Phoenix, (Arizona), Bill left for a camping 
trip in the (mountains). 
4. The (United Nations) delegates applauded 
(Mister) Johnson's speech. 
5. Gene bought books, films, games, (and so on). 
6. Did you buy stock in Seaver (Incorporated)? 


Here are the answers: 1. Sen. 2. P. m.or PM 3. AZ, mts. 4. UN or U.N., Mr. 5. 
etc. 6. Inc. 


Part V 
Grammar in Action 


Communication in the 21st Century 


Technology changes at the speed of light. Grammar does not move along quite so quickly, but 
it does adapt to modern times. In this part, you look at accepted standards for writing in the 
21st century, including these: 


L^ Electronic media: Texts, instant messages, and emails are more common than 
traditional letters printed on paper and sealed in an envelope. Plus, a quick trip 
around the Internet reveals that half the world is blogging or commenting on someone 
else's blog. Check Chapter 18 to see the proper language and format for these 
electronic communications. 


Presentation slides and bulleted lists: Word processing and popular computer 
programs such as PowerPoint, Prezi, and Keynote rely on bullet points. Chapter 19 
explains how to format slides and bullets properly, so your message comes across 
clearly. 


Letters, reports, and school assignments: Whether you are a student or an 
employee, you probably have to put pen to paper or fingers to keyboard to write a 
letter, compile a report, or fulfill a homework assignment. Chapter 20 shows you 
some easily adaptable formats for these types of writing. 


For a bonus article on Communication in the 21st Century, go 
online and take a look at www.dummies.com/extras/basicenglishgrammar. 


In this part ... 


» Format emails and traditional letters. 
»^ Communicate clearly in texts and instant messages. 
» Adjust the level of formality to reach your intended audience. 


» Punctuate, capitalize, and properly format presentation slides and 
bulleted lists. 


i Follow accepted grammatical standards for reports and school 
assignments. 


Chapter 18 
Writing with Electronic Media 


In This Chapter 


Communicating clearly in texts, tweets, and instant messages 
Writing effective emails 


Adapting traditional grammar for blog and social media posts 


Written communication began with a stick and some loose dirt and gradually 
moved to pen and paper. Now you can, and probably do, click away on a full- 
sized computer keyboard or on a tiny phone screen. New technology means 
new opportunities. You can write and revise many times with very little 
effort, for example. Just about anyone can blog, tweet, and post on social 
media. 


However, modern communication presents challenges. Which grammar rules 
stay the same? Which ones are impractical? This area of grammar is a 
battlefield. Grammarians defend their country (proper English) with as much 
passion as patriotic soldiers. Though many issues are not yet settled, in this 
chapter you find commonly accepted guidelines for writing in modern 
electronic media. 


The Unbreakable Rule: 
Communicating Clearly in Texts, 
Instant Messages, and Tweets 


Short. Fast. Effortless. You value these three qualities when you write. Right? 
Okay, sometimes you may wish to go long, to take your time, and to use 
every brain cell you have. Often, though, you want to say it, Send it, and be 
done with it. 


No matter what sort of writing it is, one other description must apply to your 


work: clarity. This is the unbreakable rule: 
Your readers must understand what you mean. 


If they don't, why bother writing at all? (Yes, I know that many people rely 
on snapshots or videos to communicate, but you are reading a book about 
grammar, so I know that you care about writing.) 


The good news is that your texts, messages, and tweets can be short, quickly 
and easily written, and crystal clear. This section explains how. 


Omitting words 

Every character counts when you are tweeting or texting. It is just not 
comfortable to write long paragraphs on a screen the size of a low-calorie 
cookie. Plus, the program you are using may limit the size of your messages. 
For these reasons, you may break the *complete sentence rule" that 
grammarians love. (For more information on complete sentences, turn to 


Chapter 13.) 


ar 


Before you break a grammar rule, though, you should think about the 
person receiving your message. Is that person a friend or a business 
associate? Does he or she outrank you in status, age, or authority? What 
sort of impression would you like to make? Chapter 2 explains when 
informal language is acceptable and when formal English is required. 


Dropping the subject 

The easiest shortcut is to drop the subject. The subject is who or what does 
the action. The subject may also be who or what is in the state of being the 
sentence expresses. (For more information on subjects and verbs, check out 
Chapter 11.) When you drop a subject, sometimes you may shorten the verb 
form also. Here are some examples of deleted subjects: 


FULL SENTENCE: I will come by bus. 
SHORTENED MESSAGE #1: Will come by bus. 
SHORTENED MESSAGE #2: Coming by bus. 


FULL SENTENCE: I need a ride to the party. 
SHORTENED MESSAGE #1: Need a ride to the party. 
SHORTENED MESSAGE #2: Need ride to party. 


FULL SENTENCE: I will bring wine. 
SHORTENED MESSAGE 71: Will bring wine. 
SHORTENED MESSAGE #2: Bringing wine. 


In every example, the subject dropped from the sentence is I. Most readers 
assume that I is the subject in texts and messages. If the subject is not I, you 
probably need to include it to avoid confusion. Take a look at these examples: 


FULL SENTENCE: Henry will come with me. 
SHORTENED MESSAGE: Will come with me. 
READER'S REACTION: Who will come with you? 


FULL SENTENCE: Shane and Debby need a lift to the party. 
SHORTENED MESSAGE: Need a lift to the party. 


READER'S REACTION: I thought you were coming by bus. Have your 
plans changed? 


FULL SENTENCE: Mark will bring soda. 
SHORTENED MESSAGE: Will bring soda. 


READER'S REACTION: You are bringing wine and soda? That's too 
much! 


Of course, your reader may understand that Mark will bring soda if that text 
is part of a longer exchange, such as this one between Sal and Wendy. Note 
the full version in parentheses: 


SAL'S SHORTENED MESSAGE: Will bring wine. (I will bring wine.) 
WENDY'S SHORTENED MESSAGE: Mark? (What will Mark bring?) 
SAL'S SHORTENED MESSAGE: Bringing soda. (Mark will bring soda.) 


WENDY: Good. 


Because Mark shows up in the second message, the third line makes sense. 
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In commands, the subject never appears, even in normal, non- 
shortened writing. The subject of a command is always you, but the you 
is understood, not included. Because it is already missing, you do not 
have to delete it. Here are some examples: 

COMMAND: Go home. 


MEANING: You have to go home. 


COMMAND: Buy milk. 
MEANING: You have to stop at the store and buy milk. 


COMMAND: Do your homework. 
MEANING: You have to do your homework. 


Dropping other words 

A friend of mine was worried about her daughter, who was traveling to a 
party all by herself for the first time. She told her daughter to text when she 
arrived. This is the message my friend received: 


here 


The single word communicates everything the parent wants to know, even 
though no subjects or verbs appear. (It also expresses the teenager’s 
annoyance. Every parent understands that here contains an eye-roll and this 
unwritten sentence: “Mom, I’m fourteen. Checking in is for babies.") 


Often, you may omit the subject and the verb and still get your point across. 
(To learn more about subjects and verbs, see Chapter 11.) Take a look at these 
examples: 


MESSAGE: On bus. 


MEANING: I am on the bus. 
WHAT IS LEFT OUT: The subject (I), the verb (am), and the. 


MESSAGE: Traffic jam. Late. 
MEANING: I am in a traffic jam. I will be late. 


WHAT IS LEFT OUT: In the first sentence, the subject (I), the verb (am), 
and two other words, in a. In the second sentence, the subject (I) and verb 
(will be). 


MESSAGE: Meeting horrible. 
MEANING: The meeting is (or was) horrible. 
WHAT IS LEFT OUT: The verb is or was, and the. 


In the last example, the person receiving the message probably knows which 
meeting you are writing about and whether that meeting is over (was 
horrible) or still going on (is horrible). 
a 
Deletions work only when the person you are writing to understands 
the situation. For example, suppose you Send this text: 


MESSAGE: Mark sick. 


MEANING: Mark is not at work (or at school or somewhere else) 
because he is sick. 


WHAT IS LEFT OUT: The verb (is) and the place (work, school, 
whatever). 


If the person reading the message does not know where Mark is supposed to 
be (or who Mark is), this message is too vague. A better message in this 
situation is Mark is sick and cannot teach today or Mark is sick. Hire a 
temporary secretary or something similar. 


Dropping punctuation and capital letters 
I’m a grammarian, so when I text, I take the time to insert capital letters, 
periods, commas, question marks, and so on. Most people are not as picky as 
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or foreign language and for effective teaching materials in these areas. 

But what is ‘good’ English or even correct English? Don't those of us who 
learn it as a native tongue at our mother's knee automatically speak and write it 
correctly? Alas, the answer to that is no. Native speakers obviously have much 
less of a struggle learning to speak good English than learners of English as a 
foreign or second language do, but the process is not effort-free. 

Good or correct English is often regarded as grammatical English. Grammar 
has been variously described as the framework on which ideas are hung, and the 
cement that binds words together. Basically, grammar refers to the rules that 
govern the way a language works. Society cannot operate without rules and 
neither can language. 

The prospect of learning grammar is more likely to depress those whose 
native tongue is English. Learners of English as a second or foreign language are 
used to having to come to grips with the grammar of their own languages and 
will not protest so much. 

Often, the first time that people come into contact with written rules of 
grammar is when they come to learn a foreign language. The language is broken 
up into vocabulary, parts of speech, regular and irregular verbs, tenses, 
agreements and structures, etc. The rules of this foreign language seem more 
explicit, more ‘grammatical’ than that of our own, but, of course, our own 
language has such rules, it's just that we don't notice them. 

It might be surprising to hear that, if your first language is English, you do 
already know some English grammar. You can speak the language, you 
understand others, you can respond and make yourself understood. For example, 
we automatically know the difference in structure between a question (Can I 
have that?) and a command (Give me that!). 

You started to learn English grammar as an infant without consciously 
knowing you were doing so. You learned what were the correct structures and 
combinations of words through hearing others speak and—once you learned how 
to read—through the written word. Perhaps what you don't know about are the 
prescriptive rules that have been devised to describe English grammar. They 
used to be taught by rote in schools but emphasis on this side of teaching English 
has long since died out. 

Spoken and written English are enormously different in structure and 
formality. Spoken discourse is often disjointed, with sentence fragments used in 
preference to complete sentences that would perhaps sound uncomfortably 
formal, yet it is easily understood. Even the world's most articulate and witty 
people do not always speak using perfect, prescriptively ordered, ‘grammatically 
correct’ English. Speech also employs stress, rhythm and intonation as an 


I am. Even I must admit that it is not terrible to skip some capital letters and 
punctuation. However, you must be sure that your message makes sense 
without them. Take a look at this text: 


walk at 4 
What does this text mean? I can think of a few possible interpretations: 


I am going for a walk at 4. 
You should go for a walk at 4. 
Would you like to go for a walk at 4? 


AN 


You may think that the last interpretation, with a question mark, is 
unlikely. It is unlikely, but it is also possible. Why take the chance? With 
a period, you rule out a question and ensure that the reader knows you 
are making a statement. 


Here is another example: 
not writing secret 
Expanded, this text could be any of the following: 


I am not writing because our relationship is a secret. 
I am not writing the secret. Someone may be reading my messages. 
You are not writing to me. I do not know why. Is the reason a secret? 


You are not writing to me. Is there a secret you are afraid to write about? 


SUNG: 
> 
Some apps (programs that run on smartphones, tablets, and other 
devices) automatically correct spelling, insert capital letters, and add 
punctuation. This extra help saves time, but be sure to read what is on 
the screen before you press “Send.” 


Why? Apps are not as smart as human beings. They can “guess” what you are 


trying to say, but they can be wrong. For example, when I write to my friend 
Pilar, the app removes the capital and changes the spelling. Instead of Pilar, a 
very nice lady, she becomes “pillar,” a kind of column. Even more 
embarrassing changes can occur. Be careful! 


One more thing about texts, instant messages, and tweets: I often receive 
messages with odd abbreviations, such as U (for you) and L8 (for late). 
IMHO (short for in my humble opinion), these shortened forms are not a good 
idea. The reader may not understand, and TIAS. See what I mean? TTAS is an 
abbreviation I just made up. It means “that is a shame.” How could you know 
what I am TTS? (TTS is another abbreviation I dreamed up. It stands for 
trying to say.) Besides avoiding misunderstanding, nonstandard abbreviations 
are, well, nonstandard. If you wish to present yourself as educated and 
intelligent, proper grammar is the best means of doing so. 


Quiz 
S 


Check the messages in the first column. Look at the potential 
meanings in the second column. Circle every meaning that a reasonable 
person may get from the message. Then decide whether the message is 
clear or unclear and place your answer in the third column. 


Clear or 


Message Unclear? 


Meanings 


a. You must attend the dinner,which takes place at 
1. Dinner at 7:30. 
7:30. b. Would you like to attend the dinner, which takes 
place at 7:30? 


2. Arriving a. Do you expect to arrive early? 
early? b. Did you arrive early? 

3. Pam here a. Pam is here now. 

now b. Pam was here. 

4. snow not a. It will not snow today. 

today b. It will snow another day 

5. Max left a. Max left the meeting. 

meeting b. Max left. We are still meeting. 


Here are the answers: 1. a — clear 2. a — clear 3. a — clear 4. a or b — unclear 5. 


a — clear. 


Writing Proper Emails 


This morning a radio announcer declared that *email is dead." According to 
this fellow, everyone texts or posts photos and updates on social media sites. I 
yelled at the radio, which, of course, did not yell back. “If email is dead,” I 
said, “why is my inbox overflowing?” 


Before I go any further, I should explain what I mean by email. I am using the 
term to refer to messages that are a little more formal and may be much 
longer than a text. Yes, I know that emails and texts overlap somewhat. A 
message sent from a phone may show up in my email inbox. Also, traditional 
emails can be very short. I once answered a two-page email from a student 
asking me to postpone an exam with a one-word email message: No. 


AN 


Because just about everyone uses email (despite what the radio 
announcer thinks), you may be writing to an employer, a teacher, or an 
elderly and very strict relative. Or, you may be writing to a friend. You 
present yourself to these groups of people in very different ways — and 
that means different standards of grammar and style. Turn to Chapter 2 
for guidance on adapting your writing to suit potential readers. 


Exploring email structure 

You have probably written and received many emails. Have you ever taken a 
close look at their format? In this section, I go through each part of the email, 
explaining do's and don'ts. Glance at the example of email format to see each 
element. Note: Depending upon the programs and device you use, your email 
may look a bit different. The basic ingredients of a proper email are the same, 
though, regardless of where everything appears. 


An Example of Email Format 
Subject: Repairs Completed 


From: Mary Jones, Main Street Auto Repair 


To: Catherine Berger 


CC: Alan Smith 
Dear Ms. Berger: 


Your car repairs have been completed. Please call our service manager, Alan 
Smith, to arrange delivery. Thank you for entrusting your business to Main 
Street Auto Repair. 


Best, 
Mary Jones 


Manager 


To and From lines 

Who is sending the message? To whom? The “to” and “from” lines of the 
email answer these questions. Of course, you know that the message is “to” 
you, if you received it. However, the “to” line informs you of other people 
who also received the email. (Sometimes their names appear with yours. 
They may also be listed separately, after “CC,” the abbreviation for “copy.”) 


You do not have to format the “to” and “from” lines. Once you enter the 
email address of your reader, you are finished. If the person you are writing to 
is in your contact list, his or her name also appears automatically. The 
program inserts your own email address in the “from” line. 


In the example of email format, Catherine Berger and Alan Smith received 

the message. (Alan’s name is on the “CC” or “copy” line.) The message was 

sent by Mary Jones, whose name is in the “from” line. 

UE 

When you add someone to your contact list, be careful how you 

identify him or her. If you type “annoying customer" in the first and last 
name boxes, that phrase appears as the name. Also, when you open an 
email account, pause for a moment before you choose your identifier. 
You may enjoy a silly (or worse than silly) label for a moment, but do 
you want to be stuck with it for years? Consider how your screen name 
will look to a potential employer or to a teacher. 


Subject lines 
The subject line is the title of the email — the line that tells the reader what 
you are writing about. In the example of email format, *Repairs Completed" 


is the subject. Check out these key points about subject lines: 


/ Be sure to include a subject line in the email. With no subject line, the 
person receiving your email ignores it. The time you spent writing the 
email will then be wasted. Also, the subject line begins the conversation 
with the reader, establishing what the reader should expect. 


»^ Make your subject line short and clear. You want to get the point 
across, but you do not want the reader to turn away before checking the 
message. Why You Should Hire Me to Manage Your Business is too long. 
Hiring is too short. Applying to Manage is clear and may spark interest. 


»^ Do not attempt to shock or surprise. No one likes spam (unwanted 
mass emails from strangers). Everyone is afraid of viruses. (Computer 
viruses, not the kind that Send you to the doctor.) If the subject line is too 
odd, the email will probably remain unopened. 


»^ Capitalize the subject line as if it were a title. This practice is not 
always necessary. Some people choose to capitalize the first word of the 
subject line and nothing else. If you do treat the subject line as a title, be 
sure to do so correctly. (Chapter 17 explains everything you need to know 
about capitalizing titles.) 


»^ Update the subject line in later emails. You can leave the same subject 
line in every reply, but sometimes an update is helpful. For example, 
suppose that the example of email format is a reply to an email asking 
about the repairs. The original subject line might be *Status of Repairs?" 
or something similar. Then the subject line of this message, “Repairs 
Completed," gives immediate and important information. 


The greeting 

You do not have to include a greeting line, but it is a nice touch. Greeting 
lines vary. Some are very formal, suitable for emails sent to those who 
outrank you. Others are friendly, good for friends and co-workers. In the 
example of email format, the greeting line is formal (Dear Ms. Berger:) 
because the person receiving the message is a customer. 


Placement varies also. Some are better on the same line as the beginning of 
the message. Others should appear on a separate line. Here are some 
examples: 


GREETING: Hi, Jane. 

SUITABLE FOR: friend, co-worker 

PUNCTUATION: period after the name, comma between Hi and Jane 
PLACEMENT: message starts on the same line 


GREETING: Hello, Andrew. 
SUITABLE FOR: friend, co-worker 


PUNCTUATION: period after the name, comma between Hello and 
Andrew 


PLACEMENT: message starts on the same line 


GREETING: Dear Jane, 

SUITABLE FOR: friend, co-worker 
PUNCTUATION: comma after the name 
PLACEMENT: message begins on the next line 


GREETING: Dear Ms. Smith, 

SUITABLE FOR: teacher, supervisor, someone of higher rank 
PUNCTUATION: comma after the name 

PLACEMENT: message begins on the next line 

GREETING: To the project manager: 


SUITABLE FOR: an official, storeowner, unknown person in an official 
capacity 


PUNCTUATION: colon after the title 
PLACEMENT: message begins on the next line 


Can you skip the greeting entirely? Yes! However, people are attracted to 
their own names or titles. Including a greeting may create a connection with 
your reader. 


The body 


The body in an email is not part of a murder investigation. It is the message 
itself. Write what you wish, but be aware that any fancy touches — italics, 
boxed information, and the like — may be lost when you hit *Send." Various 
computer systems do not always communicate seamlessly. What appears to 
be a quotation mark on your screen may be a strange symbol on the reader's. 


avr 


If you wish to ensure that your reader sees exactly what you wrote, 
you can make your message a pdf (which stands for “Portable Document 
File”). A pdf is a sort of picture that you Send in an attached file. 


Keep your message simple and brief. In the example of email format, the 
writer communicates what the customer needs to know without wasting time. 
No matter what, take a moment to reread your message before sending it. 
Even careful writers can make a misstake. Er ... I mean mistake. 


Closing 

To conclude your email, you may wish to place one of these phrases (such as 
“Best” in the example of email format) on a separate line above your name, 
followed by a comma: 


Best, (short for *best regards" or *my best wishes" and suitable for both 
formal and informal emails) 


Hope to hear from you, (suitable for informal emails, also okay for 
slightly more formal messages) 


Sincerely, (extremely formal) 
Regards, (formal) 

Your friend, (informal) 
Kind regards, (formal) 


Love, (informal and intimate) 


A 


When the closing contains more than one word, capitalize only the 
first word. Lowercase the additional words. 


You may conclude your email simply by typing your name or your initials on 


a separate line. If you rely on initials, use capital letters and do not insert 
periods. For example, I would type “GW” for “Geraldine Woods." 
E^ 
One decision every writer makes, in emails and all other forms of 
communication, is the proper level of formality. Turn to Chapter 2 for a 
full discussion of this issue. 


Writing for Websites and Social Media 


Every tenth of a second, it seems, a hot new app or website appears. 
Suddenly, thousands of users desert one medium and flock to another. 
Chatting, commenting, blogging, posting — how can grammar keep up? 


Actually, grammar can keep up. The details may change, but the basic 
principles of communication stay the same, no matter what the medium. So 
when you hit the Internet, keep these ideas in mind: 


»^ The audience matters. When you comment on a friend's site, slang and 
other types of informal language are acceptable. In a site with a large and 
unknown audience (say, the comments section accompanying an online 
article), bring out your most formal writing. (For a longer discussion of 
suiting your writing to the audience, check out Chapter 2.) 


»^ Be clear. If you are posting a comment on a site for cat lovers, you can 
refer to Manx without explanation. Readers going to that site most likely 
know that Manx is a breed of cat. On a general site, Manx may require a 
definition. Similarly, stay away from abbreviations (except for the most 
common ones) when you are writing for a general audience. You have 
readers, not mind-readers. Why risk being misunderstood? 


^^ Remember that the Internet is public. Yes, you can erect barriers that 
limit who can read your posts. A quick glance at the news, though, reveals 
that those barriers are often full of holes. More and more frequently, 
employers and college admissions officers check the Internet before 
hiring or accepting applicants. Do you want them to think that U R (you 
are) dumb cuz (because) you write non-Standard English? Checking up 
on you this way is unfair, I know. Nevertheless, it does happen! 


Before you write, check out other comments or posts on the site or on 
similar sites (if you are starting your own). Notice what you like and 
dislike about others' work. Tailor your own writing accordingly. 


Chapter 19 
Presentation Slides and Bulleted 
Lists 


In This Chapter 


Formatting slides for presentations 
Writing good titles for presentations 
Creating matching bullet points 


Punctuating and capitalizing bullet points 


Do your knees shake when you have to give information to an audience? 
Perhaps you are worried about your presentation slides. Those slides, 
projected on a screen, focus the attention of your audience on key points. 
They also focus the attention of your audience on your grammar and 
punctuation skills. Any mistake you make is two-feet tall and lit up for all to 
see. 


In this chapter, I show you how to write proper bullet points and create good 
presentation slides. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, May I Present 
... Slides! 


When someone makes a speech, how well do you listen? Be honest. Doesn't 
your attention wander from time to time? You hear a few sentences and then 
start thinking about dinner or the work piled on your desk. 


Most people fade in and fade out during speeches. For this reason, 
presentation slides made with PowerPoint, Prezi, Keynote, and other 
computer programs are very popular. They give the audience a visual 
reference to return to after a small gap in attention. 


important part of conveying meaning. 

However, our written words need structure and formality to convey meaning 
as accurately and unambiguously as possible; and our spoken words can still 
sound *wrong' and give a bad impression if the formal rules are not followed. 

Grammar has, over the years, got rather a bad press. At one point, in the UK, 
it was set aside by the educational powers-that-be as being largely unnecessary. 
Although it is now often seen as something valuable that should be brought back 
into prominence, it is also often seen as something essentially difficult and 
boring. This is not the case. It is logical and can be of great interest. 
Furthermore, you really have to get to grips with it if you want to improve your 
English. 

In conclusion, in order to speak and write effectively and confidently in 
English, you must know something about the structure of the language. This 
book gives a clear explanation of the nuts and bolts of English grammar as well 
as hints on how to create a better personal writing style incorporating ‘good’ 
English. 
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Betty Kirkpatrick, a graduate of Edinburgh University, has a long 
career in reference publishing. She has edited Chambers Twentieth 
Century Dictionary, Roget's Thesaurus, the concise edition of 
Brewer's Phrase and Fable, and was language consultant to the 
Encarta World English Dictionary. She has compiled various other 
reference books, including the Oxford Paperback Thesaurus and 
the Bloomsbury Dictionary of Clichés. She acts as a consultant to 
the Bloomsbury Good Word Guide. Betty is author of an T 


list of publications on various aspects of the English language fo 
learners of English. 


Presentation slides come in many varieties. All have a few elements in 
common. Here is a sample presentation slide that shows the most common 
format. 


Title 
Introduction 


o Bullet point 
o Bullet point 
o Bullet point 


As you see in the sample presentation slide, a list follows the introduction. A 
bullet point — punctuation that marks the beginning of every item on the list 
— is a key element of a presentation slide. Bullet points may be checkmarks, 
little circles, arrows, or other designs. 


In the sample presentation slide, you see three bullet points. You may have 
two, four, or more. (You cannot have one bullet point.) In a real presentation, 
a slide may also feature links to video clips and other visual elements (charts, 
photos, drawings, graphs, and so on). Some individual slides have titles. 


ae 


A title may take the place of an introduction. Then your slide looks 
like this. 


Title 


o Bullet point 
o Bullet point 
o Bullet point 


The title is centered. You may place the title on the left, if you like. 


WING, 
SS 


Avoid slides with bullet points but no title or introductory phrase. The 
audience will stare at the slide and wonder what the list is about. If 


people are wondering, they are not listening! You want the audience to 
look at the slide and hear what you are saying. 


In this section, you find more information about titles and introductions. (To 
find out how to format, capitalize, and punctuate bullet points, read *Writing 
Bullet Points," later in this chapter.) 


The title 


Every presentation has a focus, the topic you are explaining. A phrase stating 
that focus is the title of the presentation. Within the presentation, the main 
topic divides into subtopics. Each subtopic may have a title also. 


A good title fits like a tailored suit. It is not too big. (Picture a suit that you 
and your best friend could squeeze into together — not a fashionable look!) 


Nor should the title be too narrow. (A suit does not serve you well if it snags 
on your hips.) Instead, a title covers everything you say, and nothing more. 


Here is an example of a presentation with right and wrong titles: 


CONTENT: Information on Germany's industry and trade, including 
statistics about the auto industry and general manufacturing, estimates of 
economic growth, and possible trouble spots 


TOO-BIG TITLE: Germany: Facts and Figures 


WHY IT IS TOO BIG: A presentation with this title might be about 
population growth, land area, climate, education, and many other things. 


TOO-NARROW TITLE: Germany's Auto Industry 


WHY IT IS TOO NARROW: Part of the presentation concerns the auto 
industry, but not all. 


JUST-RIGHT TITLE: Germany's Current and Future Economy 


WHY IT IS JUST RIGHT: Industry and trade are part of the economy, as 
are the auto industry and general manufacturing. The “current and future" 
part of the title takes into account *economic growth" and "possible 
trouble spots." 


Check out one more example: 


CONTENT: Examination of the reign of Tutankhamun, a ruler in ancient 


Egypt, including his associates and family, the change in religion during 
his reign, his early death, theories about the cause of his death, the 
discovery of his tomb in the 1920s, and public interest in his life and 
times. 


TOO-BIG TITLE: Ancient Egypt 


WHY IT IS TOO BIG: The presentation deals with Tutankhamun, one 
ruler of ancient Egypt. The title *Ancient Egypt" could cover thousands 
of years and discuss the daily life of ordinary people, other rulers, foreign 
relations, art, and many other topics. 


TOO-NARROW TITLE: How Tutankhamun Died 


WHY IT IS TOO NARROW: This title ignores associates, family, 
religion, and the discovery of Tutankhamun's tomb. 


JUST-RIGHT TITLE: Tutankhamun: Life and Legacy 


WHY IT IS JUST RIGHT: Tutankhamun's “life” includes his associates 
and family, the change in religion, and his death. His “legacy” takes into 
account his tomb, its discovery, and public interest. 


When you place the presentation title on a slide, follow these guidelines: 


»^ The title appears on the first slide. Usually, the title is alone or 
accompanied by photos or other types of illustration. It may be centered 
or placed so that it balances the visual material. Save the supporting text 
for other slides. 


»^ Capitalize the important words in the title. Important words are nouns, 
verbs, and descriptions. Unimportant words, such as a, an, the, to, from, 
by, and so on should not be capitalized. (For more information on 
capitalizing titles, turn to Chapter 17.) 


»^ Do not enclose the title in quotation marks. Because the title stands 
alone, it stands out! Quotation marks identify titles within a paragraph. 
You do not need them when the title is all by itself. 


»^ Do not place a period at the end of a title. If the title is a question, a 
question mark appears at the end of the title. 


Individual slides may have titles also. The title of a slide, like the title of the 
presentation as a whole, should refer to all the information on the slide. Stay 


away from titles that are too general or too narrow. Place the slide title by 
itself, set off from the rest of the text. You may center the title on the first line 
of the slide or move it to the side. Do not place quotation marks around the 
title of a slide. Capitalize the important words. (For more information on 
capitalizing titles, refer to Chapter 17.) 


Quiz 


Test your knowledge of titles. Look at these examples. If you see an 
error, correct it. 


“Learning two languages: benefits and challenges” 


Our Class Trip to Peru. 


The Care And Feeding Of Canaries And Parakeets 


“How the iPod changed the Music Industry” Since the invention of the 
iPod, the music industry has changed in these ways: 


Here are the answers: 


1. Remove the quotation marks and capitalize the important words: 
Learning Two Languages: Benefits and Challenges 

2. Remove the period: 
Our Class Trip to Peru 

3. Place unimportant words within the title (and, of, and) in lowercase: 
The Care and Feeding of Canaries and Parakeets 


4. Place the title alone on a line. Center it. Remove the quotation marks. The 
rest of the text makes up your introduction: 


How the iPod Changed the Music Industry 


Since the invention of the iPod, the music industry has changed in these 
Ways: 


The introduction 

Bullet points make up the bulk of your presentation. A bulleted list usually 
begins with an introduction, which may be just a couple of words or a 
complete sentence. Take a look at these sample introductions: 


Entertainment supplied by 

The entertainment will be 

Entertainment: 

The entertainment will be supplied by these bands: 


Entertainment includes the following: 


The first three examples are not complete sentences, but the last two are. (For 
more information on complete sentences, see Chapter 13.) Which is better? 
The answer is up to you! You may use either, as long as you capitalize and 
punctuate properly. Note: You may see other styles of capitalization and 
punctuation of presentation slides. Several formats are acceptable. Here I 
explain one common style. Whatever style you select, be consistent. Do not 
change the rules from slide to slide. 


Here are guidelines for the most common style of punctuation: 


i When an introduction is a sentence, place a colon at the end. A colon 
is one dot atop another ( : ). If the sentence is a question, a question mark 
takes the place of a colon. A colon and a question mark should not appear 
together. 


»^ If the introduction is not a complete sentence, you may not need any 
punctuation at the end. If you read the introduction and a bullet point 
together, do they form one sentence? Do they make sense together? If so, 
do not place a colon after the introduction. 


»^ Do not place a colon after is, was, will be, and other forms of the verb 
be. When you see a form of be, you know that the thought is incomplete. 
The bullet point finishes the thought that the introduction begins. 


Therefore, a colon improperly interrupts the thought. 


»^ Capitalize the first word of the introduction. That is the only word that 
is capitalized, unless the introduction includes a proper name. (For more 
information on capitalized names, see Chapter 17.) 


»^ The introduction begins at the left margin. English words move from 
left to right on a line, so this placement makes sense. 


ar 


Keep the introduction line short. The audience should be able to take 
in the idea with a quick glance. If too many words appear on the screen, 
the audience will not listen to what you are saying. 


The rules for introduction lines are the same whether the introduction appears 
on the screen or on paper. If you are writing a letter or report and plan to 
include bullet points, follow the preceding guidelines. 


Quiz 
RS 


Check out the first column, where you see introductions to lists of 
bullets. If you find a mistake, write the correction in the second column. 


Introduction to List Corrected Introduction 
1. The fundraiser is: 

2. The Marketing Campaign Will Appear In 

3. Seven media outlets will participate. 

4. Why do we need a fundraiser?: 


5. Careers requiring college degrees include the following: 


Here are the answers: 1. The fundraiser is (remove the colon) 2. The 
marketing campaign will appear in (only capitalize the first letter of the first 
word) 3. Seven media outlets will participate: (use a colon instead of a 
period) 4. Why do we need a fundraiser? (remove the colon) 5. correct. 


Writing Bullet Points 


Bullet points are punctuation marks. They appear in lists on presentation 


slides and also on paper. They may be plain (a simple dot) or fancy (a star or 
an arrow). 


In this book, the bullet points at the beginning of a chapter are arrows. Within 
a chapter, they are checkmarks. 


Bullet points are fairly new. If you look at a document that is a century old, 
you will not find any bullet points. They are popular now because they save 
time. You can read them quickly and absorb the most useful information with 
little effort. 


Here — in a bulleted list! — are the basic principles of bullet points: 


i Each bullet point presents one idea. A bulleted list is supposed to be 
easy to read. If you cram too much information into one bullet point, you 
lose that advantage. 


» Every list needs more than one bullet point. Think of bullet points as 
subdivisions of a topic. You cannot divide a topic into one part. 


/ You should introduce the bulleted list. Occasionally, a slide has a title 
and a bulleted list, without an introduction. Most lists, though, benefit 
from a good introduction. For an example, look at the introduction to this 
bulleted list, which begins with the word Here and ends with a colon (one 
dot atop another). 


The introduction may also be in a different format. Read the section “The 
introduction,” earlier in this chapter, for more information. 


EN 


Bullet points on a presentation slide may be very short. You put a few 
words on the screen and add information as you speak. Bullet points on 
paper are often longer. Or, if they are short (as they are at the beginning 
of this chapter), more information appears later in the chapter or report. 


Matching bullets 

Police scientists examine bullets to see whether they match the gun at a crime 
scene. You examine bullets, too, but you do not check guns. Instead, you 
check grammar. The rule is simple: Every bullet point must have the same 
grammatical structure. In other words, if one bullet point is a complete 
sentence, all the bullet points should be complete sentences. 


Take a look at the following lists. Notice how they match. 


Beverages needed: 


» soda 

L^ water 

L^ coffee 

[^ tea 

In this list, every bullet point is a noun (in this case, the name of a thing). The 
bullets on this list match. Here is another example. 


The committee will 


L^ prepare a budget 

L^ rent space for the party 

»^ hire the DJ 

sell tickets 

Now the bullet points are actions that the committee will do. These bullet 
points also match. For comparison, next is a list that does not match. 


All those attending the dance must 


L^ pay cash 

» They must show identification. 

L^ wear appropriate clothing 

»^ Rules must be followed. 

When you read this list, do you *hear" the mismatches? The first and third 


items on the list begin with verbs (action words). The second and fourth items 
on the list are complete sentences. 


Here is the corrected list: 


All those attending the dance must 


L^ pay cash 


» show identification 
L^ wear appropriate clothing 


L^ follow the rules 


Now every item on the list begins with a verb, what those attending the dance 
must do. 


chive 
g 


Check each list of bullet points. If they match, write “correct.” If you 
see a mismatch, change the item that does not fit. 


Goals for next year: 
e to exercise more 
e to eat better 


e achieving a healthier lifestyle 


At the next meeting, members will discuss the following topics: 
e theme of the annual dinner 
e outreach to the community 
e how the club is perceived 


e dues and fees 


Wound care 
e Not removing the bandage for 24 hours. 


e After 24 hours, remove the bandage and wash the area with soap 
and water. 


e Cover the wound with antibiotic cream. 


e Place a clean bandage on the wound. 


Why should you study engineering? 
e many job openings 
e earning good salaries 


e interesting work 


Here are the answers: 1. Replace achieving a healthier lifestyle with to 
achieve a healthier lifestyle 2. Replace how the club is perceived with 
perceptions of the club 3. Replace Not removing the bandage for 24 hours 
with Do not remove the bandage for 24 hours. 4. Replace earning good 
salaries with good salaries. 


Capitalizing and punctuating bullet points 

Do you struggle when you have to capitalize and punctuate bullet points? If 
so, you have a lot of company! These issues can be confusing. Some involve 
unbreakable grammar rules, and others are style choices. Never fear. Here is 
everything you need to know about capital letters and punctuation in bullet 
points, both for presentation slides or within a report or letter: 


»^ Be consistent. In the preceding section, I discuss matching bullet points 
in terms of grammar. Capitalization and punctuation should also match. In 
other words, if one bullet point begins with a capital letter, all the bullet 
points should begin with capital letters. (You do not always have a choice. 
See the next bullet point.) 


^ Begin complete sentences with capital letters. If your bullet point is a 
complete sentence, you have no choice. The first word in the sentence is 
always capitalized. 


»^ Bullet points that are complete sentences must end with a period, a 
question mark, or an exclamation point. This is another grammar rule 
you must obey. Sentences always end with punctuation marks. Statements 
conclude with periods. The question mark, of course, is only for bullet 
points that are questions. Exclamation points are rare, but if you want 
extra emphasis, choose this punctuation mark. 


»^ If the bullet point is not a complete sentence, you do not need an 


GRAMMAR 


THE SENTENCE AND THE PARAGRAPH 
The sentence 


The most important unit of structure is the sentence. Most of the other 
grammatical units are parts that go together to form a sentence. However, that 
leaves us with the question ‘What is a sentence?’ and there has been some 
dispute about the definition. The traditional view of the sentence seems as good 
a jumping-off point as any—a unit of language that can stand alone and make 
sense. 

The following are all complete in themselves, make sense and are, therefore, 
all sentences: We ran. 
The boy kicked the ball. 
They played hard and they won. 
Look over there! 


393 66 


endmark. Suppose that the bullet points are “cotton,” “polyester,” and 
“wool.” These bullet points are not complete sentences. You should not 
place a period after each bullet point. 


» If a bullet point completes a sentence that the introduction begins, do 
not capitalize the first word. Read the introduction to the list along with 
the bullet point. Do they flow together and form one sentence? If so, do 
not capitalize the first word. The logic here is that you should not place a 
capital letter in the middle of a sentence, unless you need the capital for 
another reason (a name, perhaps). Here is an example: 


The actors must 
e attend all rehearsals 
e memorize Act I by Monday 


e wear their costumes every day 


As you see, the bullet points create three sentences: The actors must 
attend all rehearsals. The actors must memorize Act I by Monday. The 
actors must wear their costumes every day. 


i Some bullet points may begin with capital or lowercase letters. You 
get to choose capitals or lowercase letters when the bullet point is not a 
complete sentence and does not finish a sentence that the introduction 
begins. Look at these examples. Both are correct: 


Director's responsibilities: 
e Auditioning actors 
e Selecting set designers 


e Working with actors 
Director's responsibilities: 


e auditioning actors 
e selecting set designers 


e working with actors 


qua 
S 


Check these bullets. If they are correct, leave them alone. If you find 
a mistake, fix it. 


Graduation requirements: 
e Two years of math 
e three English courses 


e at least 18 credits in elective courses 


Our graduates work in many fields: 
e medicine 
e engineering 


e computer programming 


Why should you choose our school? 


e many graduates continue their studies in the finest graduate 
schools 


e Our placement office finds jobs for 9996 of graduating seniors. 


e tuition is low. 


Here are the answers: 1. Capitalize the first word of every bullet point (Two, 
Three, At) or begin all three with a lowercase letter (two, three, at) 2. correct 
3. Capitalize Many and add a period at the end of the first bullet point. 
Capitalize Tuition in the third bullet point. 


Chapter 20 
Writing at School and on the Job 


In This Chapter 


Writing essays and research papers 
Creating science laboratory reports 


Formatting business letters and memos 


Unless you are the ruler of the entire world, you have a boss. At school, your 
boss is a teacher or a professor. At work, your boss is, well, the boss! Writing 
done for an authority figure — a boss — requires proper English. Plus, when 
you are writing at school or on the job, you must conform to additional 
standards — traditions built up over the years. 


In this chapter, you take a look at the most common types of school and 
workplace writing. Mastering these will help you achieve better grades or 
perhaps a promotion and a higher salary. 


A Is for Accomplished: Writing at 
School 


It happens every school day, sometimes more than once a day. Your teacher 
assigns a report, an essay, a research paper, or something similar. You sigh 
and wonder, “How long until vacation?" No one likes homework or tests. But 
grasping the conventions — the basic format of these assignments — can 
make writing them easier. 


Essays and research papers 

An essay is a written discussion of an idea. Usually, an essay expresses a 
point of view — your opinion on the topic or the conclusion you have drawn 
from the information you presented in the essay. A research paper generally 
includes information (ideas, opinions, statistics) that you gathered from 
books, articles, and websites. A research paper may express your own view 


on the subject or simply present a neutral overview of the topic. In this 
section are some guidelines for writing these works. 


A 


Business people write research papers, too. In the business world, 
these papers are generally called reports. Every guideline you see here 
applies to both academic papers and business reports. 


Formal writing 

Essays and research papers are formal. Slang words, a conversational tone, 
and most abbreviations have no place in these assignments. (You may use 
abbreviations attached to dates, such as A.D. or C.E. in formal papers. Both 
abbreviations refer to the modern or “common” era.) When you are writing 
an essay or a research paper, pretend that you are arguing a case before a 
judge or lecturing a group of scholars. The level of formality you would use 
in a courtroom or lecture hall is your goal. Take a look at these acceptable and 
unacceptable sentences for this type of assignment: 


UNACCEPTABLE SENTENCE: The plot is kind of complicated, with 
too much stuff to keep track of. 


BETTER SENTENCE: With a complicated plot, the novel challenges the 
reader to keep track of events. 


WHY IT IS BETTER: In the first version, kind of and stuff are too 
informal. The wording in the second sentence is more mature. 


UNACCEPTABLE SENTENCE: The general ordered his troops to attack 
very late in the battle. Big mistake! Lots of soldiers died. 


BETTER SENTENCE: Because the general waited until late in the battle 
to order an attack, many soldiers died. 


WHY IT IS BETTER: Big mistake and lots of are too informal. Also, the 
fact that soldiers died shows the mistake. The writer does not have to say 
big mistake at all. 


UNACCEPTABLE SENTENCE: This painting is all about color, lots of 
color, and nothing else but color. 


BETTER SENTENCE: The most noticeable characteristic of this painting 
is its color. 


WHY IT IS BETTER: The original version repeats color and tries to be 
cute. Academic writing should be more formal. 


Identifying others’ ideas 

Robbing a bank is a crime. Stealing someone else's ideas is also a crime in 
the academic world (and sometimes in the business world, too). This crime, 
plagiarism, is a serious offense. Luckily, you can stay on the right side of the 
law by crediting your sources. You can do so in several different ways. 


If you insert someone else's exact words into your own writing, you must be 
sure that the reader knows you are quoting. Place quotation marks around 
short quotations and insert them into the text. Take a look at these examples: 


Historian Joan Smith said, “The economic downturn has led to lowered 
expectations for a better future and contributed to a rise in crime.” 


According to Smith, the trade agreement signed last year “damaged many 
parts of the economy,” bringing hardship to a large number of people. 


“Unemployment for factory workers will not improve for at least five 
years,” she added. 


She claims that the job market is “at crisis level in nearly every area of the 
country.” 


The quotation marks tell you what Joan Smith said. If you leave them out, 
your reader assumes that you linked a bad economy to the crime rate, 
discovered the consequences of the trade agreement, and analyzed the job 
market. You did not do these things. Joan Smith did. (Joan Smith is just an 
example, not a real person.) 


As you see in these examples, the quotation may appear at the beginning of 
the sentence, at the end, or even in the middle. (For more information on 
punctuating and capitalizing quotations, turn to Chapter 16.) 


Quotations that are longer than three lines should be centered as a small block 
of words. They stand out from the rest of your paper. Take a look at this 
example. It is not from a real source. I created it just for you: 


Historian Alex Johnson has attempted to determine why the trial attracted 
so much attention. In The Trial of Martha Martin, he writes: 


Some see sexism and the narrow roles assigned to women as the 
cause. However, economic gain is a more likely reason why the 
media covered the trial in great detail. All the major television 
networks sent representatives, and thousands of words appeared in 
traditional newspapers and magazines. Millions followed the trial on 
various websites. All these media outlets bring in millions of dollars 
in advertising money. 


Statistics provided by the Advertising Council support Johnson's view. In 
2015, rates for television commercials ... [The text continues here. | 


A 


Notice that the block quotation is not surrounded by quotation marks. 
The blocking takes the place of that punctuation. 


If you are not directly quoting someone else's words in your paper, you may 
still have to give credit. Information and ideas that are not your own must be 
identified, even if you change the wording. If you explain Joan Dunne's ideas 
about the Salem Witch trials, for example, you must give credit to Joan 
Dunne. (Joan Dunne is not a real person. This name is just an example to 
illustrate the point.) When you mention statistics, identify the person 
supplying the statistics. You may identify the source in the text (“Joan Dunne 
believes that ...”) or in footnotes or parentheses. 


EN 


Sometimes no name is available for a source. Instead, all you know is 
the name of the organization (the Advertising Council, perhaps). In this 
situation, give credit to the organization. 


Teachers usually ask you to identify the source of a quotation, idea, or 
information in a citation. A citation is a footnote, a note at the end of a 
chapter, or a reference in parentheses. Several systems for formatting 
citations and bibliographies exist, and every teacher has a favorite. So does 
every subject area. Before you write, ask which system your teacher prefers. 
Then check the Internet or a reference book for the format. You may also 


need to attach a list of sources to an essay or research paper. You can find out 
how to format this list in the same place you found the format for citations. 


For a longer discussion of research papers and citations, you may wish to take 
a look at Research Papers For Dummies by Geraldine Woods (Wiley, 2002). 


NABER 
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Without identifying the source, the reader will think that the idea or 
information comes directly from you. Give credit where credit is due. 


Other formatting issues 

Your essay or research paper should have a title. Some teachers do not require 
this step, but a title helps you focus your ideas. For a long essay or for a 
research paper, place the title on a separate page. For a short piece of writing, 
center the title at the top of the page. Do not place quotation marks around the 
title. 


A 


When you write a science paper, capitalize only the first word of the 
title and the first word of the subtitle, if you have one. Also capitalize 
proper names. Everything else should be in lowercase. When you write 
an English, history, or art paper, capitalize all the important words. Place 
unimportant words — a, an, the, and so on — in lowercase. Follow the 
same system for titles of other works that you mention within your 
paper. The title of an article should be inside quotation marks. Titles of 
full length works (novels, nonfiction books, plays, and so on) should be 
italicized or underlined. For more information on capitalizing titles, 
check out Chapter 17. 


Verb tense also matters when you write an essay or a research paper. In 
general, use past tense for history papers, except for events that are still going 
on. Take a look at these examples. The past tense verbs are underlined: 


Rosa Parks was an activist for civil rights who played an important role in 
the Montgomery bus boycott. 


Alexander Fleming discovered penicillin in 1928. 


Julius Caesar was a Roman general and statesman whose victories 
extended the territory of the Roman Empire to modern Britain and 


Germany. 


Spanish soldiers, led by Hernando Cortes, defeated the Aztecs and 


colonized Mexico. 


If you write about a work of literature or art, present tense is best. Why? The 
work does not change. Every time you open the book or look at the painting, 
the experience begins anew. Here are some examples, with the present tense 


verbs underlined: 


Hamlet kills Polonius by accident. 


In Goya's painting, two women stand on a balcony. 


The poet calls darkness *comforting" and "tender." 


Pip, the main character in the novel, meets a strange man in a cemetery. 


Quiz 
S 


Check these bits of essays and research papers. Are they acceptable 


or not? You decide. 


Sample 


1. *The Role of the Narrator" 


2. Henry Peters said, The war illustrated the 
limitations of troops fighting without proper 
equipment. 


3. The character, in my humble opinion, is way 
too interested in gossip. 


4. The artist believed that his art was unique, 


but experts have identified many influences on 
his personal style. 


5. Comic Art in France: A Survey 


Acceptable 
What It Is or 
Unacceptable 


title, centered on a 
line above an essay 


sentence in a 
research paper 


sentence from an 
essay for English 
class 


sentence from a 
research paper 
about Picasso 


title of a research 
paper, alone on a 
title page 


sentence from an 


6. Hamlet was angry at his mother. essay for English 
class 


Here are the answers: 1. Unacceptable. Titles centered alone on a line should 
not be enclosed by quotation marks. 2. Unacceptable. Quotation marks should 
enclose The war illustrated the limitations of troops fighting without proper 
equipment. 3. Unacceptable. The language is too informal for an essay. 4. 
Acceptable 5. Acceptable 6. Unacceptable. When you write about literature, 
use present tense. The verb was should be is. 


Science lab reports 

From middle school through graduate school, most science teachers set aside 
time for experiments. Students follow a series of steps, observing and 
collecting data (information) along the way. Then they come to a conclusion 
and write a lab report. Your teacher or professor may give you a sample 
laboratory report and ask you to format your own work in the same way. (If 
you do not receive a sample, ask for one!) Science lab reports vary somewhat, 
but a few rules apply to all. 


References to others? experiments 

Some lab reports begin with a summary of others' work in the same field. If 
you refer to the titles of scientific papers in your lab report, capitalize the 
titles in “sentence style." Capitalize the first word of the title of your report, 
as well as the first word of the subtitle (if you have one). Capitalize proper 
names. Everything else appears in lowercase (non-capitals). Here are some 
examples: 


Pneumonia risk in newborns: The influence of nutrition 
Population growth of common whale species 


Irrigation techniques in the Gobi Desert: A comparative study 


A 


Generally, you do not need to quote directly from someone else's 
scientific paper. Scientists want the information, but the exact words are 
not important. Summarize or state the information in your own words. 
Be sure to give credit to the source. 


Dates are another important element in lab reports. Science constantly moves 
forward, extending or correcting theories as new information appears. When 
you refer to someone else's experiment or theory, you should supply the date. 
The reader then understands how current the information is. Most scientists 
prefer the date to appear in this order: day-month-year, or, if no day is given, 
month-year. No commas appear within the date. Here are a few examples of 
dates in the scientific style: 


10 May 1999 
26 August 2014 
June 2015 


If you do not know the day or the month, simply write the year. 


Reporting your own actions 

Most of your laboratory report explains what you did, how you did it, and 
what results you obtained. When you report your actions, be specific. Also, 
write about the experiment, not about yourself. Take a look at these sample 
sentences: 


BAD SENTENCE: I added sodium. 
GOOD SENTENCE: Sodium was added. 
WHY IT IS GOOD: I is not appropriate in a lab report. 


BAD SENTENCE: We exposed the plant to sunlight. 
GOOD SENTENCE: The plant was exposed to sunlight. 


WHY IT IS GOOD: The focus of the sentence should be on the action, 
not on the people performing the action. 


BAD SENTENCE: After the plant flowered, Jean measured the stem. 
GOOD SENTENCE: After the plant flowered, the stem was measured. 
WHY IT IS GOOD: Jean is not important. Focus on the action, not the 


person. 


Notice that the *good" sentences use past tense. The experiment is over, and 


Minor sentences 


The following examples are also all complete in themselves and make sense and 
are, therefore, sentences. They are known as minor sentences or irregular 
sentences. 


They are called minor sentences because they lack some of the other usual 
grammatical features of a sentence. For example, a minor sentence often lacks a 
subject and a predicate. 


Minor sentences are most common in spoken English and in conversation in 
literary fiction. They are also common in certain kinds of written English such as 
notices, labels and adverts. The following are examples of minor sentences: No! 
Nonsense! 

How terrible! 

What a view! 

Good try! 

No way! 

Taxi! 

Poison! 

No entry. 

Well done! 

Once bitten, twice shy. 


the report explains what you did and what happened. Present tense does not 
fit this situation. For the same reason, you should also use past tense when 
you give information about others' experiments. 
SU. 
Be serious, factual, and formal when you write about an experiment. 
A science lab report is not the place to make a joke or to let your 
imagination loose. Present the information clearly. Use simple 
statements, and stick to formal language. 


Other formatting issues 

You have to present information you gathered during your experiment. Often 
you do so visually, in charts, graphs, tables, or diagrams. Each of these visual 
elements should be numbered and identified. Here is an example of a table. 


A 


In a paragraph, you may refer to *Table 1" as you analyze the 
information. Capitalize “Table.” 


Table 1 Number of flowers with and without fertilizer 
treatment 


Number of flowers without [Number of flowers with fertilizer Average width of 
Plant type en 
fertilizer treatment flowers 


Rosa B 8 3 cm 
abyssinica 

Rosa 3 2.8 cm 
arkansana 

Rosa 1 Gi 


carolina 


Numbers often appear in lab reports. As you see in the table, scientists use 
metric units for size, weight, and volume. In other words, you measure 
meters, kilograms, and liters, not yards, pounds, or quarts. Always abbreviate 
metric units. Most metric abbreviations are not capitalized. (L for "liter" and 
C for “Celsius” temperature are exceptions.) Place a space between the 
number and the metric unit, and omit periods within or after the abbreviation. 
The same abbreviation works for both singular (one unit) and plural (more 
than one unit). Take a look at these examples: 


8 cm (eight centimeters) 

1.5 kg (one point five kilograms) 
55 ml (fifty-five milliliters) 

2 L (two liters) 


Take another look at the table. The scientific names of the plants (all types of 

roses) are italicized. All scientific names of plants and animals require italics. 
Common names, such as “rose,” do not need italics. Generally, the first word 

of a scientific name is capitalized and the rest is in lowercase. Sometimes, the 
first word may be abbreviated. Here are some examples, with identification in 
parentheses: 


Homo sapiens (human beings) 
E. coli (a virus) 


Turdusmigratorius (robin) 


Of course, if you are writing the report with a pen, not on a computer, you 
cannot italicize. In that case, write the name clearly. Do not attempt to 
reproduce italics by hand. 


mOU 
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Measure your knowledge of scientific style. Are these bits of lab 
reports acceptable or not? You decide. 


Acceptable or 
Sample What It Is Unacceptable 
1. Acceleration of falling objects in a title, centered alone 
vacuum on a title page 


2. The fertilized rose totally won, in terms of sentence from the 
numbers of flowers. conclusion 


another sentence 


3. The fertilizer, I think, made a difference. : 
from the conclusion 


4. Approximately 2 ml of fertilizer were sentence explaining 
added to the soil every day for a month. the procedure 


5. Temperature was kept at 4? c. sentence explaining 


the procedure 


Here are the answers: 1. Acceptable 2. Unacceptable. The language is too 
informal for a lab report. 3. Unacceptable. Do not use I in a lab report. 4. 
Acceptable 5. Unacceptable. The abbreviation for Celsius is C, not c. 


Get to Work: Writing on the Job 


In school, you may pay money (tuition and fees) to write. At work, someone 
pays you to write. That is a better arrangement, don't you think? However, 
writing on the job can make or break your career. If you write well, you may 
advance. If you write poorly, you may lose your position. In this section, you 
take a close look at the most common types of business writing, so every 
document you create is perfect. 


A 


Most word-processing programs provide templates — basic formats 
— for many types of business communications. When you bring one up 
on your screen, everything is in the right place. All you have to do is 
supply the content. In this section, I show you some standard formats 
and provide guidelines for how to use them correctly. 


ae 


If your job involves writing business reports, follow the guidelines in 
the section “Essays and research papers,” earlier in this chapter. 
Business reports are similar to the research papers you write (or wrote) 
in school. 


Letters 


Email and phone calls may be taking over the business world, but letters on 
paper are still around. When you write a business letter, you must include 
some important elements. 


Take a look at this sample letter. Each part is labeled (all labels are in bold). 
Then read the instructions for each part. 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF COMPANY: 


Peterman Construction Company 


5212 Calla Street 
Anytown, New York 10021 


DATE: 

September 12, 2016 
INSIDE ADDRESS: 

Mr. George Dodge 

1471 Second Avenue 
Millerville, VT 05469 
GREETING: 

Dear Mr. Dodge: 

BODY OF THE LETTER: 


The repairs to your roof were completed two days ago. We hope that you are 
satisfied with our work. If you are, we would appreciate your sending us the 
final payment ($500). We look forward to working with you on future 
projects. 


CLOSING: 


Sincerely, 


NAME OF SENDER: 
Herman Denten 
TITLE OF SENDER: 
Project Manager 


If you are printing the letter on official company paper, the top of the paper 
probably already has the company’s name and address. If it does not, you can 
add this information yourself. 


Take a look at each part of the letter: 
»^ The name and address of the company appears at the top of the page. 


You may center the business name and do something creative, if you like. 
The point is to stand out! Do not include the company website or phone 


number at the top. Instead, place it at the bottom. That way, the reader of 
the letter will not confuse the two. 


»^ The date may begin at the right margin or in the middle of the page. 
In the sample you see a month-day-year format (September 12, 2016), but 
you may also use day-month-year (12 September 2016) instead. If the day 
comes first, do not insert commas. You may also use numbers instead of 
words (6 instead of June, for example). Be careful, though. In some 
countries, the day comes before the month. In others, it follows. Your 
reader may see 9/12 and read it as September 12 or December 9. 


»^ The inside address contains the name and address of the person you 
are writing to. Use Mr., Mrs., Ms., Dr., or any other title that fits. 
Capitalize the abbreviation and end the abbreviation with a period. Use 
both the first and last names, if you know them. 


»^ The greeting in a business letter is formal. Stay away from Hi, Hello, 
and other such words. Dear or To are better choices. Generally, omit the 
first name of the person you are writing to. Attach the title (for example, 
Mr., Mrs., Ms., or Dr.) to the last name. Follow the greeting with a colon 
(one dot atop another), not a comma. 


»^ The body of the letter should be simple and dignified. Formality and 
courtesy are important when you write to an employee or customer. Steer 
clear of slang, and do not wander off topic. Write the message in simple, 
clear language. 


»^ The closing appears alone on a line. Sincerely, Yours truly, Kind 
regards, and similar formal phrases are fine. Do not write Your friend or 
something similar. In business, you do not have friends! You have co- 
workers, supervisors, and customers. Follow the closing with a comma. 


/ Your name and title, on separate lines, complete the letter. Include 
both your first and last names, and a middle initial if you like. Capitalize 
your title: Director of Marketing, Sales Assistant, and so on. 


AN 


You can adapt this letter format for recommendations, performance 
reviews, sales opportunities, and many other situations. The only portion 
of the letter that changes is the body, where the message appears. 


Everything else stays the same. 


Memos 

Memos are communications sent within a company — from boss to employee 
or from one employee to another. They are more formal than most emails. 
Here is a sample memo, in a popular format. 


PERSON RECEIVING THE MEMO: 

To: Samantha Friedman 

PERSON SENDING THE MEMO: 

From: Elizabeth Gordon, Vice President of Marketing 
SUBJECT LINE: 

Re: Performance review 

DATE: 

Date: June 12, 2016 

MESSAGE: 


All sales associates will meet with me individually during the month of July 
for the annual performance review. Please call my secretary (ext. 333) for an 
appointment. 


As you write a memo, keep these ideas in mind: 


i When you fill in the “to” and “from” lines, use full names (first and 
last). You may include the job title, if you wish. Capitalize the important 
words in the job title. Remember that To and From should be followed by 
colons, not commas. 


»^ If you send a copy to another person, include a “CC” line. CC is an 
old abbreviation. It used to mean carbon copy, in the days when copies 
were made with carbon paper. No one uses carbon paper now, but the 
abbreviation remains. Most often, this abbreviation is capitalized. 
Lowercase is also fine. (Choose one or the other. Do not capitalize one 
letter and not the other.) Either way, follow the abbreviation with a colon. 
Then write the names of the people who should receive copies. 


i Write a clear subject line. You must capitalize the first word. If you like, 


you may capitalize all the important words, or leave the rest in lowercase. 
The subject line should be short, just long enough to let the reader know 
what the memo is about. 


»^ Include the date. Here you see the traditional month-day-year format. 
You can change that pattern to day-month-year. You may also drop the 
name of the month and insert a number (6 instead of June, for example). 
Be careful, though. In some countries, the day always comes before the 
month. In others, it follows. Your reader may see 6/12 and read it as June 
12 or December 6. 


»^ Keep the body of the memo clear, formal, and short. Get your message 
across politely, omitting unnecessary words and comments. 


Initial the memo, but do not sign it. Place your initials next to your 
name on the From line. Use a pen! A memo has no closing or signature 
line. 


Emails and other electronic media 


If you work in an office, you probably send many emails to co-workers, 
supervisors, and clients. You may also at times send texts or instant messages. 
These media are fairly new, and they may seem informal. However, you must 
still follow grammar rules when you write them. 


In a business setting, emails and other electronic communications must be 
somewhat formal. Above all else, the message must be clear. A friend may 
understand your meaning if you abbreviate and skip some words. A client or 
a fellow worker may not. Turn to Chapter 18 for more information on 
electronic media. 
aue 
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See whether you understand how to write a business letter or a memo 
by completing the following table. 


Acceptable or 
Sample What It Is Unacceptable? 


1. To Mr. 


greeting line in a business letter 
Carmen, 


2. Peterson 


222 Main inside address of a business letter (name and 
Street address of the person receiving the letter) 
Centerton, 

NY 11001 


3. Very 
truly yours, 
4. 2016 
June 14 

5. C.C. 
Lorna copy line in a memo 
Francis 


closing of a business letter 


date of a memo 


Here are the answers: 1. Unacceptable. A colon, not a comma, should follow 
the name. 2. Unacceptable. Peterson should not appear all by itself. Add Mr. 
or Ms. or whatever title fits. Also insert the first name, if you know it. 3. 
Acceptable 4. Unacceptable. The year should not appear first. Change to June 
14, 2016 or 14 June 2016. 5. Unacceptable. Do not insert periods into the 
abbreviation CC. Place a colon after the abbreviation. 


Part VI 
Common Errors 


Perfecting Your English Skills 


Little things mean a lot. That is an old saying, and in writing, it’s true. Paying attention to 
spelling, word choice, and word order pays off, convincing your readers that you have 
mastered the language. The best writers consider these issues: 


L^ Spelling: You cannot memorize every word in the English language. There are too 
many! You can learn some simple rules to improve your spelling. You can also 
memorize some words that are frequently misspelled. Check Chapter 21 to discover 


the path to better spelling. 


L^ Confusing words: English has many word-twins that sound alike — or almost alike 
— but differ in meaning. In Chapter 22, you see how to select the proper word for 
every sentence. 


L^ Common mistakes: Descriptions add flavor to your writing. If you place a description 
in the wrong spot, though, you lose the intended meaning. Pronouns (words such as 
he, them, and so forth) are also useful, but only if they are clear. Chapter 23 shows 
you to handle descriptions and pronouns. In the same chapter, you see how to avoid 
double negatives, another mistake that is all too easy to make. 


For a bonus article on Conquering Spelling Devils, go online and 
take a look at www.dummies.com/extras/basicenglishgrammar. 


In this part ... 


» Discover rules that make proper spelling easier. 


»^ See the difference between affect and effect, principal and 
principle, and other word-twins. 


»^ Place descriptions where they belong. 
»^ Ensure that the meaning of every pronoun is clear. 


»^ |dentify negative statements that work, and those that do not. 


Major sentences 


Other sentences are known as major sentences or regular sentences. A major 
sentence usually has a subject (see 1) and predicate (see 1). The following are 
examples of major sentences: We ran. 

The boy kicked the ball. 

Mother baked a cake. 

She leaves tomorrow. 

They are coming to town. 

She studied hard, but she failed the exam. 

I called him when I arrived. 


Chapter 21 
Spelling Your Way to Perfection 


In This Chapter 
Exploring spelling rules 
Tracking common spelling errors 


Improving spelling with computer programs and the dictionary 


One of the first things readers notice is spelling. If they see *a missteak" (a 
mistake), they may not pay attention to the message. English spelling is hard. 
You cannot become a perfect speller instantly, but you can improve little by 
little. 


In this chapter, I explain some spelling rules. I also review some words that 
puzzle many writers. Finally, I tell you how computer programs, smartphone 
apps, and the dictionary help you become a champion speller. 


Following the Rules of English 
Spelling 


In some wonderful languages, what you see is what you say. The written form 
follows strict rules. You see a pair of letters in many different words, and you 
say them the same way, every time. Sadly, English is not one of those 
wonderful languages. Read these words aloud: 


thought 


dough 
doubt 
The letters ou appear in every word. In thought, the ou sounds like aw. In 


dough, the same letters sound like oh. In doubt, the pair sounds like ow. 
Crazy, right? 


You often have to memorize words or look up proper spelling. However, 
English does follow some patterns. Not many, but some! In this section, I 
explain a few rules that help you write correctly. 


ar 


One spelling rule that you should memorize involves a change from y 
to i when you add the letters s or es to make a plural noun (more than 
one person, place, or thing). For example, the plural of monkey is 
monkeys, but the plural of city is cities. Why? In the first example 
(monkeys), a vowel (a, e, i, o, or u) comes right before the y. The y does 
not change in that situation. In the second example (city), the letter 
before the y is not a vowel. In that case, the y changes to i and you add 


es. For a longer explanation of this rule and more examples, see Chapter 
d 


I before E 


Do you know this little rhyme? 


I before E 
except after C 
unless sounded like A 


as in neighbor and weigh 
The rhyme explains a spelling rule: 


i The letter i comes before the letter e most of the time. Check out these 
examples: friend, believe, field, chief, niece. In every word, the letter i is 
first, followed by the letter e. 


i After the letter c, put the letter e before the letter i. Take a look at 
these examples: receive, ceiling, deceive, receipt. After the letter c in 
every word, you see ei. 


i If the letters e and i combine to sound like the letter a, the e comes 
before the i. Here are some examples: neighbor, weigh, vein, reign, 
freight. Do you hear the a sound in each? That sound comes from the ei. 


WING, 
SS 


Some words do not follow this rule. Here are a few: ancient, their, 
science, efficient, fancied. If you are not sure how to spell a word, check 
the dictionary. 


Quiz 
S 


In this table, you find some correctly spelled words and a couple of 
mistakes. If you see a mistake, write the proper spelling in the second 
column. 


Word Correct? Proper Spelling? 
1. acheive 

2. shield 

3. breif 

4. their 

5. thief 

6. wieght 


Here are the answers: 1. achieve 2. correct 3. brief 4. correct 5. correct 6. 
weight. 


Double letters 

Take a look at the pairs in this table. In the first column, you see a word with 
the vowel underlined. (Vowels are a, e, i, o, and u.) In the second column, you 
see the word with the letters ed or ing added to the end. 


Original With ed or ing 


bag bagging 
dot dotted 
hit hitting 
set setting 
cut cutting 


Did you notice that the last letter of the original word doubles when you add 
ing or ed to the end? These words have some things in common: 


»^ The original words are short. They have just one syllable, or sound. 


»^ In the original words, the vowels are also short. A vowel is one of these 
letters: a, e, i, o, u. Any vowel can be short or long. A short vowel does 
not say its name. Say the words in the first column, and listen to the 
vowels. In hit, for example, you do not hear the name of the letter i. To 
see the difference, say these words and listen to the long vowels in them: 
okay (long o, long a), be (long e), sigh (long i), cute (long u). 


»^ In the table, the original words do not end with vowels. The word bag, for 
example, ends with the letter g. The letter g is not a vowel. All the letters 
that are not vowels are consonants. 


NBER 
a 
& 


When you add ed or ing to a short word with a short vowel that ends 
with a consonant, double the consonant. 


Sometimes you double the final consonant in longer words, too, when you 
add ed or ing. Read these words. Pay attention to the sound of the original 
words in the first column: 

Original With ed or ing 

begin beginning 

occur occurred 

commit committing 


control controlled 


When you say the original words aloud, you hear that the accent — the stress 
— is on the last part of the word. You say 


beGIN, not BEgin 


In this situation, the final consonant doubles when you attach ed or ing. 


Quiz 
SS 


In this table, you find some correctly spelled words and a couple of 
mistakes. If you see a mistake, write the proper spelling in the second 
column. 


Word Correct? Proper Spelling? 
1. claimmed 

2. planned 

3. spinning 

4. puting 

5. runing 

6. beged 


Here are the answers: 1. claimed 2. correct 3. correct 4. putting 5. running 6. 
begged. 


A 


Double letters cause trouble in other situations, too. See “Mastering 
Spelling Demons," later in this chapter, for more information. 


Dropping the silent E 


Read these words. Notice that the last vowel, an e, is silent: 


serve 
love 
compete 
remove 
dine 
hope 
rule 
Many English words end with a silent e. Often, if you skip that last letter, you 


end up with a completely different word. Hate becomes hat, and hope turns 
into hop. Do not forget to place the silent e where it is needed! 


A 


Say hate and hat aloud. Do you hear the difference in the letter a? 
Often, the silent e is a signal that the vowel before it is long. That's why 
hate has a long vowel (a), and hat has a short vowel (also a). 


The rule for words ending with a silent e has two parts: 


L^ Keep the silent e if you add letters to the end of the word, and the first 
added letter is a consonant (any letter except a, e, i, o, or u): 


e hate — hateful 
e pale — paleness 
e manage — management 


»^ Drop the silent e if you add letters to the end of the word, and the first 
added letter is a vowel (a, e, i, o, or u): 


e arrive — arriving 
e pure — purity 


e nerve — nervous 


You probably will not be surprised to hear that the silent e rule has 
exceptions. All English spelling rules have exceptions! Here is one: 


dye (to change the color of cloth) — dyeing 


As always, if you are not sure how to spell a word, check the dictionary. 


Quiz 
S 


D See how well you know the silent e. If you see a misspelled word in 
the first column, write the correct spelling in the second column. To help 
you, the words you are looking at are in sentences and underlined. 


Correct? Proper 
Word Spelling? 
1. A tiger’s bit can kill you. 
2. Mary is givving a concert this evening. 


3. Haveing a cold is miserable, but if you takcar of yourself, 
you will heal soon. 


4. Andrew was driving when he hite that tree. 
5. If the soap is pur, it will float. 
6. Play nicely with the other children! 


Here are the answers: 1. bite 2. giving 3. Having, take, care 4. correct, hit 5. 
pure 6. correct. 


Mastering Spelling Demons 


You may be wondering what "spelling demons" are. No, they are not 
supernatural monsters. Spelling demons are groups of words that often trick 
writers. Many people misspell them. With a little care, though, you will 
always spell these words correctly. 


How does the word end? 
Read this paragraph. Look closely at the underlined words: 


Sandy was absent from school because she went to see the doctor. She 
was not ready for the grammar test. Sandy's mom, a professor, wrote a 
note to the teacher. “Please excuse my daughter from this exam,” she 


wrote. 


Every underlined word ends in ar, er, or or. These ending letters are different, 
but when you say the words aloud, the endings sound the same. (Isn't English 
great? Three ways to spell the same sound! Three spelling problems!) When 
you write these words, be careful. Here is a table to help you remember. 


AR Endings 
grammar 
scholar 
dollar 

collar 

polar 
burglar 
circular 
molar 
similar 


spectacular 


ER Endings OR Endings 


lawyer 
plumber 
builder 
better 
counter 
writer 
kinder 
anger 
climber 


gangster 


doctor 
tutor 
actor 
mentor 
bachelor 
author 
director 
editor 
creator 


favor 


The word kinder is a comparison: *Mary is kinder than Tom." When 
you are making a comparison, the word usually ends with er. 


Another type of spelling demon is a word that ends with either ant or ent. 
These three-letter groups sound the same, so they are easy to confuse. Check 
this table: 

ANT Ending ENT Ending 


important different 


pleasant dependent 
constant argument 
elegant requirement 
assistant accent 
instant adolescent 
irrelevant client 


immigrant department 
protestant | employment 


tenant monument 


One more pair of word endings — ible and able — also confuses people. 
Read the words in this table: 


IBLE Words ABLE Words 


visible dependable 
possible washable 
incredible ^ affordable 
horrible acceptable 
sensible understandable 


responsible reasonable 


AN 


No rule guides you automatically to the right choice between ible and 
able. However, able generally attaches to complete words. If you cross 


out able in every word in the second column, you see a real word 
(depend, wash, and so on). If you cross out ible, you do not find a real 
word. 


If you read these lists aloud once a week, gradually you will remember how 
to spell the words. Of course, these lists could be much longer! Many English 
words end the same way. If you do not know how to spell an ending, the 
dictionary helps. 


One or two? 


Are you dissapointed or disappointed or disapointed in your spelling skills? 
Deciding when to double a letter is annoying. Most often, you have to 
memorize the spelling. (One rule will help you figure out whether you need 
to double a letter when you add ing or ed to a word. See “Following the Rules 
of English Spelling," earlier in this chapter, for more information.) 


Here are some demons that give you double trouble. I underline the spots 
where many people make a spelling error (doubling when one letter is needed 
or placing one letter where two is correct): 


enroll disgust wedding usually 

embarrass baggage really sudden 

apartment occur commitment excellent 

opposite unnatural casually lose (not be able to find) 
appear special immediately loose (not tight) 


AN 


Two phrases are sometimes mistakenly written as one word, when 
two words are correct: a lot (many) and all right (fine, agreed). 


Which vowel? 


Vowels — a, e, i, o, u — can confuse spellers. Long vowels (those that sound 
like the name of the letter, like the e in be) are easier than short vowels (like 
the e in wet). Why? Short vowels often sound like each other. Also, 
sometimes their sound blends into the word, so you may not realize that they 
are present. Here are some spelling demons that cause vowel problems. The 
trouble spots are underlined: 


separate definite ^ cause among 
persuade recognize despair jewelry 
obey nursery division officer 


extraordinary February category disguise 


Qu 
te 
cy 


Correct or misspelled? You decide. If you find a mistake, write the 
proper spelling in the second column of the following table. 


Word Correct? Proper Spelling? 
1. carpentor 

2. speler 

3. independant 
4. catagory 

D. OCCUIT 

6. calendar 


Here are the answers: 1. carpenter 2. speller 3. independent 4. category 5. 
occur 6. correct. 


Checking the Dictionary for Spelling 
Help 


Rules and memory provide wonderful help with spelling. Sometimes, though, 
no rule applies, and you cannot remember how to spell a word. That is the 
time to seek help. The dictionary is the final authority on English spelling — 
and much more. You can turn to a book or to an online dictionary. Both give 
you the same information. 


Dictionaries list words in alphabetical order. It is difficult to look up a word if 
you do not have a clue how to spell it. Try turning to the section that seems to 
match the first couple of letters in the word you need. (If you are working 
with an online dictionary, type those letters.) Look around a bit until you see a 
word that matches the meaning you want. 


Subject and predicate 


Basically, a sentence is a combination of two grammatical units—the subject 
(see 1, 2, 3) and the predicate (see 1, 2, 3). 


Subject 


The subject (see 4) of a sentence refers to what the sentence is about, often the 
person or thing that carries out the action of the verb. The subject usually gives 
a clear idea of what the sentence is about. 


The subject can be a noun—either a common noun or a proper noun or a 
verbal noun; a noun phrase; a pronoun; a subordinate clause; an infinitive. 


In the following sentences the underlined words form the subject of the sentence 
and the subjects are nouns: Dogs need a lot of exercise. 
Children play in the park. 

Money is extremely important to him. 

Marriage is not for him, he says. 

Accommodation is expensive in that area. 

People are beginning to leave. 

Jane is giving a party. 

Jim has resigned. 

Paris is the capital of France. 

Mountaineering can be dangerous. 

Dancing is her favourite pastime. 

Painting can be a form of relaxation. 


In the following sentences the underlined words form the subject of the sentence 
and the subjects are noun phrases: A heatwave has been forecast. 

Several unhappy employees have complained to the management. 

The large black dog bounded up to the child. 


Those terrible floods affected many people. 
Representatives from the firm have issued a statement to staff. 
James, my brother-in-law and dear friend, has just died. 


WING! 
SS 


Some smartphones come with a program that recognizes speech. If 
you say the word, it appears on the screen. Before you use that spelling, 
check the word in a dictionary. The phone cannot tell the difference 
between many common words, so lead (the metal) may turn into led 
(directed, ruled). Check the definition of the word before you insert it 
into your writing. Be sure that the definition matches the meaning you 
want. 


EN 


Dictionaries are great, but so are people. If a teacher or a friend who 
is a good speller is nearby, ask! Most people feel good about assisting 
others and will happily spell a word for you. 


Each word in the dictionary is explained in an entry. Dictionary entries can be 
confusing because they throw in a lot of information. Here is a sample 
dictionary entry of the word comfort: 


comfort ’kom - fort 


V. 1. to ease someone's worry or pain. “The doctor will comfort the 
injured child." 2. to help someone deal with grief. “Mourners at the 
funeral comfort the family." 


n. 1. the act of comforting. “Jane offered comfort to her friend." 2. the 
quality of ease. “In this car, you travel in comfort." 3. a physical feeling 
characterized by lack of pain or stress. “Bill valued comfort more than 
convenience." 


Here is how to read this entry: 


»^ First you see the word. I placed comfort in bold type. You may see it that 
way or in a different color or typeface. 


»^ Next is the pronunciation. Online, you can listen to someone say the 
word. On paper, a set of special symbols tells you how to pronounce the 
word. The key to the symbols appears at the beginning or the end of the 
dictionary. 


»^ The part of speech appears next. Usually, this information is 


abbreviated. You see v. for verb and n. for noun. Other words may be 
labeled as adj. (adjective) or adv. (adverb). You also find p. for pronoun, 
prep. for preposition, and conj. for conjunction. One abbreviation, int. 
(interjection) is rare because not many words fall into this category. 


»^ Definitions are numbered in the order of importance. The most 
common definition comes first, followed by other meanings that appear 
less frequently. 

»^ Most dictionaries include sample sentences. These sentences show you 
how to use the word properly. 


A 
The dictionary may also tell you the origin of the word. Comfort, for 
example, comes from the Latin language (meaning “with strength"). 


The format of your dictionary may be a little different. Do not worry! All the 
information you need should still be there. 


Chapter 22 
Tricky Word Traps 


In This Chapter 


Exploring sound-alike words with different meanings 


Knowing the difference in meaning between one- and two-word 
expressions 


Avoiding incorrect expressions 


Do you know any identical twins? At first, they appear to be exactly the 
same. After a while, you learn that Barry loves sports, and Ben hates them. 
Helena sings opera, and Susan cannot stay in tune. English has some identical 
twins also. Like humans, identical word-twins are the same in some ways and 
different in others. The English language also includes word pairs that are 
nearly, but not exactly the same. 


Both types of word-twins stump many writers. In this chapter, you take a 
close look at them so you can choose the right word for every sentence. You 
also examine some common expressions that are not correct in Standard 
English. 


Same Sounds, Different Spelling: 
Sorting Out Word Pairs 


When you fall, are you in pain or in pane? Do you accept or except an 
award? 


In the first sentence, the underlined words sound exactly the same. Their 
definitions, though, are totally different. In the second sentence, the 
underlined words sound nearly the same. They too differ in meaning. 


In this section, you sort out these confusing words. 


Homonyms 


Is a principal or a principle running your school? 


These words are homonyms — a fancy term for words that sound the same 
but look different and mean different things. Why does English have these 
confusing pairs? Just to make your life miserable. Okay, I’m joking. Your life 
does not have to be miserable! In this section, you learn some common 
homonyms, so you know which spelling expresses the meaning you want. 


Study these sentence pairs. Pay close attention to the underlined word and the 
explanations that follow each pair. 


The ball broke a pane of glass. 
When the ball landed on my foot, I cried out in pain. 


A pane is a sheet of glass in a window. A window may have only one pane, or 
it may be divided into smaller units, usually with wooden or metal strips. The 
piece of glass in each section is a pane. Pain is the discomfort you feel when 

you are hurt or sick. Both pane and pain are nouns. That is, they name things. 


Now examine this pair: 


He believes in the principle of fair play. 
The principal told the students to be quiet. 


A principle is a basic belief, a standard that guides behavior. A principal is a 
person with authority. Usually, a principal has power over an entire group. In 
a school, for example, the principal gives orders to the teachers and to the 
students. Some people remember the spelling of this word by saying, *The 
principal is a pal." Principal may also be a banking term. If you need money, 
the principal is the amount you borrow. If you invest money, the principal is 
the sum you invest: 


Most borrowers pay interest on a loan first, and then they repay the 
principal. 

Jean never withdrew the interest she earned from that stock. Instead, she 
added her earnings to the principal. Each year, her savings grew. 


In these examples, principle and principal are nouns — names of 
people and things. Principal may also function as a description, meaning 
“most important.” For example: 


The principal reason for changing careers was boredom. She hated her 
job! 


In this example, principal is an adjective. For more information on nouns, see 
Chapter 3. Turn to Chapter 6 to learn about adjectives. 


Do you know the difference between these three short, confusing words? 


Walk to the library. 
Borrow two books. 
Max needs books too. 


Do not spend too much time at the library. 


To means “toward.” Two is a number. Too may mean “also.” This meaning 
appears in the third example sentence. Sometimes too means “overly.” That is 
the definition of too in the last example. 


Now look at another set of three: 


The vain actors admired their photos. 
The doctor injected medicine into a vein. 


There is a weather vane on the roof. 


People who are vain are too proud of themselves, especially of their physical 
appearance. A vain person may also brag about intelligence, wealth, or 
another quality. If you call someone vain, you are not giving praise. Veins are 
blood vessels. A vane is a weather instrument. A vane usually sits on a roof. It 
turns to show the direction of the wind. 


Here are still more triples: 


Buy a bathing suit before you go on vacation. 


“Bye!” said Sally as she left. 


The best suits were designed by Simone. 


Buy means "purchase." In Standard English, buy is always a verb — an 
action. Some people also use buy as a noun: 


Only fifty dollars! You got a good buy! 


This usage is fine in friendly conversations, but it is not correct in formal 
writing. Bye is short for goodbye. It is correct, but less formal than the full 
word. By is a preposition, a word that reveals a relationship. (For more 
information on prepositions, turn to Chapter 7.) In the example sentence, by 
relates designed to Simone and shows that Simone designed the best suits. By 
may also mean “near” or “past”: 


Gloria rode her bicycle on the path by the highway. 
Are you tired of triplets? Try this pair: 


I am pleased that you feel better. 


Your eye has healed well, and you can see perfectly. 


Iis the person speaking or writing. An eye is a body part that you see with. 


WING! 
SS 


I, myself, and me all refer to the speaker or writer. These words are 
not interchangeable. You cannot substitute one for another. To 
understand the correct usage of I, myself, and me, read Chapter 4. 


Take a look at this pair: 


Drew will be here soon, and he will not be pleased with your behavior. 
Did that bee sting you? 
Be is a verb. Be means “appear” or simply expresses what is — a state of 


being. A bee is an insect, the kind that buzzes, stings, and makes honey. Bee 
is a noun. 


Check out this pair: 


Come here now. 

I hear loud music. 
Here means "this place." Hear is *to sense sound" — what you do when you 
listen. 


Do you have the energy for more? Look at these sentences: 


The weather has been terrible this winter. 


He is deciding whether to go away for vacation or to stay home. 


Weather refers to temperature, rain, sun, and so on — the daily conditions 
you experience when you are outside. Whether sets up a choice between two 
actions. Sometimes both actions appear in the sentence, as they do in the 
second example sentence. Sometimes, a sentence with whether does not state 
two actions: 


She did not tell us whether she would attend the party. 


In this example sentence, the words “or not" are understood. Here is the 
sentence again, with those words added in: 


She did not tell us whether or not she would attend the party. 
Check this pair: 


The general led the troops into battle. 


Lead paint is dangerous. 


Led is an action in the past. It means “directed.” Lead, pronounced the same 
way as led, is a type of metal. 


ar 


Lead, pronounced with a long e (when you hear the name of the letter 
e), is an action in the present. It means “to direct.” Here is an example of 
lead (long e) in a sentence: 


George and Martin always lead the committee. 


Unless you need to stop for a moment and take a break, examine these 
sentences: 


A driver presses the brake to stop the car. 
Brake well in advance of the railroad crossing. 
I hope the dishes do not break in the moving van. 


Sally needs a break, so she will rest now. 


In the first example, brake, a noun, is a mechanical object that slows or stops 
motion. In the second example, brake is a verb, representing the action of 
slowing or stopping. In the third example, break is also an action word 
meaning *to crack or split." In the last example, a break, a noun, is a rest or a 
pause in action. 


Keep your energy up! Here is the last set: 


In the past, only men were allowed to vote. 
She walked past the bank. 


Mary passed the other runners and won the race. 


The past is a noun meaning "the time before the present." Past may also be a 
preposition, relating ideas. In the second example sentence, past means “in 
front of” or "farther along." In the last example, passed means “went in front 
of.” 


You probably noticed that passed and past can share one meaning: “in front 
of.” Passed is an action that took place before the present time. It means 
“went in front of.” Passed is a verb. When “Mary passed,” she did something. 
Past, when it means “in front of,” describes a movement. It is not an action 
and is not a verb. For more information on verbs, see Chapter 5. 


EN 


Apostrophes — little curved hooks raised above the line — change 
meaning. Chapter 14 helps you decide between your and you're, they're 
and there, who's and whose, and it's and its. 


WING! 
SS 


Spell-check programs on a computer or smartphone do not detect the 
difference between a homonym and its partner. For example, you can 
write 


Eye sea the whether vain. 
when what you really mean is 
I see the weather vane. 


The computer accepted the first sentence, which makes no sense. If you are 
unsure about the spelling of a word, check the dictionary. 

Kove 
S 


g 


See whether you can choose the correct word for each blank. Your 
choices appear in parentheses. 


1. (L eye) watched television for ten hours, and now my right (I, 
eye) hurts. 


2. What path (led, lead) you to a career in medicine? 


3. The decision is based on the (principal, principle) of justice for all, 
according to the school (principal, principle). 


4. “I do not want to talk about the (past, passed),” said Anne as she 
_____ (past, passed) the house she once lived in. 


5. (To, Two, Too) hours is 
two, too) waste on homework. 


(to, two, too) much time (to, 


Here are the answers: 1. I, eye 2. led 3. principle, principal 4. past, passed 5. 
Two, too, to. 


Similar, but not alike: Other word pairs 
Please accept my apology. I invited everyone except you to my party. 


Okay, I am lying. I never give parties. If I did, I would invite you! I wrote 


those sentences to show you some word pairs that are spelled nearly the 
same. They are close in sound, also, but not in meaning. 


Check out this example: 


“I accept!” cried Maria when we offered her the job. 
Everyone except Mark applied to that college. 


Accept means "agree to." You can accept a job, a marriage proposal 
(congratulations!), a prison sentence (oh no!), and many other things. Accept 
is a verb, an action that someone does. Except is a word that places limits. It 
means “not including.” If all the boys accept Roger, they like him. They let 
him be part of their group. If the group includes all the boys except Roger, 
they do not like him. They do not allow him into their group. Except is a 
preposition, a word that shows the relationship between one idea and another 
in a sentence. (For more information on verbs, refer to Chapter 5. For 
everything you ever wanted to know about prepositions, turn to Chapter 7.) 


Now look at this pair of demons. (I say *demons" because many, many 
people have trouble with these words.) 


Lynn's actions affect the team. 


The effect of her laziness is obvious, because the players work harder 
when she is absent. 


Affect is a verb. It means "to influence." In the first example sentence, Lynn's 
actions influence the players. Perhaps she arrives late to practice. Maybe she 
sits on the sidelines, complaining. Whatever Lynn does affects the team. In 
the second example sentence, effect is a noun. The definition of effect is 
"result or consequence." (You may have heard the expression “cause and 


effect.") 


Now go shopping for the perfect outfit. Some items are available for free! 


The blue skirt and the yellow jacket are complementary. 


Dan gave Angela a complimentary scarf because she shops at his store 
often. 


Complementary is a description. When things or people are complementary, 


In the following sentences the underlined words form the subject of the sentence 
and the subjects are pronouns: They were found guilty. 

We won the battle. 

You have passed the exam. 

He denied the charge. 

She lost her wedding ring. 

It has broken down again. 


In the following sentences the underlined words form the subject of the sentence 
and the subjects are subordinate clauses: Who she was remained a mystery. 
Why he left has not yet been revealed. 

What he says is not true. 

When he will go has not yet been decided. 


In the following sentences the underlined words form the subject of the sentence 
and the subjects are infinitives: To do that would be unforgivable. 

To get there is going to be very difficult. 

To marry young is her main aim. 

To get through your exams should be your principal concern. 


NB: Dummy subject 
A dummy subject sometimes has no intrinsic meaning but is inserted to 
maintain a balanced grammatical structure. 


they go well together. Reread the first example sentence. Picture a lovely 
outfit. The skirt and the jacket would each look fine alone. When they are 
together, however, they are even more attractive. The blue skirt makes the 
yellow look brighter, and the yellow jacket mellows the blue. Complimentary 
— with just one different letter — means “free.” This word is also a 
description. In the second example sentence, Angela pays nothing for the 
scarf. How nice of Dan to reward a loyal customer with a free gift! 


Now look at these almost-twins: 


David bought paper at that stationery store. 
David bought stationery with his company credit card. 
She rides her stationary bicycle every day. 


Stationery may be a noun or a description. If it's a noun, it means “school or 
office supplies" such as paper, pens, envelopes, and so on. If it's a 
description, it tells you about the place where these supplies are bought, sold, 
or stored. Stationary is a description meaning “fixed in one spot, not moving 
or changing." 


Quiz 
S 


See whether you can select the correct word from the pairs in 
parentheses. 


1. A little (past, passed) the library, traffic came to a standstill because 
of a fallen tree. 


2. The entire senior class, (accept, except) for Peggy, voted to 
postpone the graduation ceremony until Judy could attend and 
(accept, except) the award for “most courageous student.” 


3. The (affect, effect) of your decision to change jobs is huge. 
Moving to another country will (affect, effect) the entire family. 


4. The (stationary, stationery) store sells paper, ink, and sticky notes. 


5. Population growth is (stationary, stationery), neither increasing nor 
decreasing. 


6. When you buy eye shadow and lipstick, be sure the colors are 
(complimentary, complementary). Also, do not forget to ask for your 


(complimentary, complementary) lesson from our makeup artist. 


Here are the answers: 1. past 2. except, accept 3. effect, affect 4. stationery 5. 
stationary 6. complementary, complimentary. 


Together or Apart? One- and Two- 
Word Expressions 


Read these sentences. Pay special attention to the underlined words: 


Vince told his brothers that he wanted them all ready to go before he 
came home from work. 


When he called them at eleven, he discovered that they had already left. 


If you say already and all ready aloud, they sound the same. On paper, they 
are not the same at all. Plus, the single word and two-word expressions mean 
different things. Already means “before now" or “before a certain time.” All 
ready means “completely prepared." Quite a difference! 


The English language has many pairs that change in meaning depending on 
whether they are written as one word or two. Here is another set: 


*[ need some time alone,” cried Jane. 


Henry promised to visit his friends sometime next year. 


Some time means “a period of time." You know that you need two words 
when you can substitute an exact amount of time in the sentence. Look at the 
first example sentence. Jane might say, “I need an hour alone." The meaning 
of the sentence is the same. As one word, sometime refers to a moment in 
time without saying exactly when that moment occurs. In the second example 
sentence, Henry promises a visit, but it may be in February, April, November, 
or some other month. 


AN 


Sometimes (with an s) means "from time to time, occasionally." Here 
is an example: 


Sometimes Peter and Rebecca go to the gym on Friday, but Monday is 
their usual day. 


In other words, you may find Peter and Rebecca at the gym on a Friday, 
because they choose that day occasionally. You are more likely to find them 
at the gym on a Monday. 


The next pair is similar: 


Carl was busy and would not allow Roger any time to speak. 
Bill said Roger could phone him anytime. 


The two-word expression any time means “a period of time, no matter how 
short." This expression usually appears in a negative statement, as in the first 
example sentence. In other words, Carl will not spend even one minute 
listening to Roger. Anytime, as one word, means “at every point in time, with 
no exceptions." In the second example sentence, Bill has given Roger 
permission to call in the middle of the night, during work hours, over the 
weekend — whenever! 


Glance at another pair: 


Every day, Glen washes the dishes. 


The everyday plates are good enough for Mary. Glen uses his best plates 
only when her mother visits. 


These expressions are nearly the same, but the tiny difference in meaning is 
important. Every day means “each day, with no exceptions." In the first 
example sentence, Glen is at the sink on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
all the other days. He never gets a break! Everyday means "ordinary, used all 
the time." In the second example, Mary does not matter much to Glen. He 
gives her the plates he uses when he is alone. Mary's mother, on the other 
hand, is special. She deserves the good dishes! 


Now move from time to place. Check these sentences: 


Is there some place where we can speak privately? 


Tired of staying home, Louis wanted to go someplace for vacation. 


As two words, some place means “a place." In the first example sentence, 
some place might refer to an empty room, a broom closet, an alley, or another 
location. The single word, someplace, is the same as somewhere. It refers to a 
location — any location, with no exceptions. 


AN 


Somewhere is always one word, never two. A lot, all right, each 
other, and even though should always be written as two words. 


Quiz 
RS 


Do you need one word or two? Select the correct expression from the 
parentheses. 


1. “Stop cleaning," ordered Ellen. “The kitchen, the pantry, and the dining 
room are (already, all ready) for the inspection. Plus, the inspector 
has (already, all ready) given us a passing grade." 


2. Don (some time, sometime, sometimes) does his homework early, 
especially when he has (some time, sometime, sometimes) to 
spare. 


3. The secretaries deal with (everyday, every day) tasks, but 
emergencies are the director's responsibility. 


4. The announcer said, “No appointments are necessary. Come in 
(any time, anytime)." 


5. I looked for (some place, someplace) to put my coat, but the closet 
was too crowded. 


Here are the answers: 1. all ready, already 2. sometimes, some time 3. 
everyday 4. anytime 5. some place. 


Staying Away from Improper 
Expressions 


Should you try and learn proper English? No! I imagine my answer is 
puzzling. After all, you are reading a book about English grammar. The 


reason I answered “no” is that “try and" is an incorrect expression. You are 
not performing two separate actions: (1) try and (2) learn. Here is the proper 
wording: 


Should you try to learn proper English? 


Now the answer is yes! This sentence properly refers to an action, to learn, 
that you should try. 


Try and is just one common, but incorrect, expression. In this section, you 
find many words and phrases that you see and hear all the time. The fact that 
many people write them, however, does not make them right. 


Take a look at these sentences: 


WRONG: Irregardless of the cost, Anne wants to buy that car. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: Irregardless is not a Standard English word. 
RIGHT: Regardless of the cost, Anne wants to buy that car. 

ALSO RIGHT: Despite the cost, Anne wants to buy that car. 


WRONG: Being that Anne is on a tight budget, she should not buy an 
expensive car. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Being that is not a Standard English expression. 


RIGHT: Because Anne is on a tight budget, she should not buy an 
expensive car. 


WRONG: The reason is because her salary was lowered. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: In Standard English, the word because should not 
follow the reason is. 


RIGHT: The reason is that her salary was lowered. 


WRONG: This ancient vase is very unique. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The definition of unique is “one of a kind.” Saying 
that something is *very one of a kind" makes no sense. 


RIGHT: This ancient vase is unique. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: The sentence now states that no other vase is like 
this ancient vase. It is the only one of its kind. 


ALSO RIGHT: This ancient vase is very unusual. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Unusual means "rare." If the vase is very rare, only 
a few exist. This sentence makes sense. 


WU 


Lots of people say between you and I, but that phrase is incorrect. 
The correct expression is between you and me. For more information, 
refer to Chapter 4. Three other common errors are could of, would of, 
and should of. In proper English, you should write could have or 
could've, would have or would've, and should have or should’ve. Turn to 
Chapter 14 for a complete explanation. 


hove 


S 


Look at the underlined words in this table. If they are incorrect, write 
the proper expression in the second column. 


Sentence Correction 


1. Bert seldom washed his clothes; irregardless, Amy admired his 
wardrobe. 


2. Amy always tries to see the best in people. 
3. This quality is very unique. 
4. The reason is because most people enjoy criticizing others. 


5. Despite the fact that criticism can be helpful, Amy prefers praise. 


Here are the answers: 1. regardless 2. correct 3. unique or very unusual 4. 
reason is that 5. correct. 


Moving in the opposite direction with “dis” 


Three letters attached to the beginning of a word can turn a word into its opposite. Have a 
look at dis: 


Disrespectful means "not showing respect." "Charlie hated the disrespectful way 


Chapter 23 
Avoiding Common Mistakes 


In This Chapter 
Attaching descriptions to the right word 
Connecting pronouns and the words they replace 


Staying away from double negatives 


When you ride a bicycle, you must steer around potholes. Otherwise, you 
fall! When you write, you must steer around some grammar potholes — spots 
that can easily trip you up. 


In this chapter, you find out how you can ensure that descriptions and 
pronouns express the meaning you intend. You also find out how to avoid 
double negatives, sentences that turn your intended meaning upside down. 


Writing Clear Descriptions 


In English, word order matters. To describe the color of clothing, I can write 
Herb wears green pants. 

but not 
Green Herb wears pants. 

Or 
Herb wears pants green. 

Or 


Herb green wears pants. 


In these examples, it is easy to see that descriptions in the wrong place make 
no sense. Sometimes, though, a misplaced description is harder to spot. In the 
sections that follow, you discover several types of description errors. 


Descriptions attached to the wrong word 
Take a look at this sentence. Pay close attention to the underlined description. 
Can you figure out why it is in the wrong place? 


William hailed a taxi standing on the sidewalk. 


The description, standing on the sidewalk, appears right after taxi. In general, 
descriptions apply to the closest word. Yet the taxi is not standing on the 
sidewalk. (If it is, the police will give the driver a ticket!) William is standing 
on the sidewalk. The solution is to move the description closer to William. 
Take a look at these two sentences, with descriptions placed so that William, 
not the taxi, is on the sidewalk: 


Standing on the sidewalk, William hailed a taxi. 
William, standing on the sidewalk, hailed a taxi. 


Here are other examples: 


WRONG: James read the eye chart tacked on the wall with one eye 
covered. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The wall does not have one eye covered. 


RIGHT: With one eye covered, James read the eye chart tacked on the 
wall. 

ALSO RIGHT: James, with one eye covered, read the eye chart tacked on 
the wall. 


WHY THEY ARE RIGHT: The description with one eye covered appears 
next to James. 


WRONG: The doctor's report described James's eyesight which was 
typed on the computer. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: James’s eyesight is not typed on the computer. 


RIGHT: The doctor's report typed on the computer described James's 
eyesight. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Now the description typed on the computer applies 
to report. 


WRONG: Arthur drove to the store to buy tomatoes wearing sunglasses. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: Tomatoes do not wear sunglasses. 

RIGHT: Wearing sunglasses, Arthur drove to the store to buy tomatoes. 
WHY IT IS RIGHT: Now the description appears in front of Arthur, who 


is the one wearing sunglasses. 


WING! 
SS 


One small word causes big trouble. Only must appear in front of the 
word or expression it describes. Take a look at this example: 


WRONG: My aunt visited New York and only bought me a cheap tee 
shirt. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The description only belongs in front of the word it 
describes. The sentence says that the aunt only bought. With this wording, 
only describes bought. So the aunt did nothing else — no sightseeing, 
eating, or sleeping! 

RIGHT: My aunt visited New York and bought me only a cheap tee shirt. 
WHY IT IS RIGHT: Now the description only appears in front of a cheap 


tee shirt. This sentence says that the aunt did not buy any expensive 
souvenirs — just a cheap tee shirt. 


Place descriptions as close as possible to the words they describe. 
OE 


g 


Are these sentences correct? Do you see a description in the wrong 
spot? In the second column, rewrite any incorrect sentences. 


Sentence Correction 
1. The building is in my neighborhood with ten floors. 

2. Joe bought a dog with a credit card. 

3. The girl who loves to ski spends every free hour on the slopes. 


4. Paul only visits his friends on Sundays because he is busy every other 
day of the week. 


5. Lulu wore a gold hoop in her left ear that she had ordered from a 
jeweler. 


Here are the answers: 1. The building with ten floors is in my neighborhood. 
2. With a credit card, Joe bought a dog. 3. correct 4. Paul visits his friends 
only on Sundays because he is busy every other day of the week. 5. In her left 
ear, Lulu wore a good hoop that she had ordered from a jeweler. 


Descriptions and missing words 
What do you think of this sentence? 


When only six years old, Barry's grandfather took him to the circus. 


Oh my! Can you picture a six-year-old grandfather? Yet that is what this 
sentence states. The first part of the sentence, When only six years old, does 
not name a person. According to the rules of English, that description applies 
to the subject — normally the next person you see in a sentence like this one. 
The subject is Barry s grandfather. You can fix this error easily: 


When only six years old, Barry went to the circus with his grandfather. 


Now Barry is the subject, so Barry is only six years old, not his grandfather. 
(For more information on subjects, turn to Chapter 11.) 
Here is another way to correct the mistake: 


When Barry was only six years old, his grandfather took him to the 
circus. 


By attaching the missing words (Barry was) to the age (only six years old), 
the proper meaning comes through. 


Read through a few more examples: 


WRONG: Before painting the wall, plaster should be placed in the cracks. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: The plaster is not painting the wall. 
RIGHT: Before painting the wall, you should plaster the cracks. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Now you follows painting the wall. So painting the 
wall is what you are doing. 


ALSO RIGHT: Before you paint the wall, plaster the cracks. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Adding you to the beginning of the sentence takes 
care of the problem, because it is clear that you are painting the wall. 


WRONG: While wearing glasses, the sun does not bother his eyes. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The sun cannot wear glasses! No person appears in 
the sentence. 


RIGHT: While he is wearing glasses, the sun does not bother his eyes. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: Adding he is changes the meaning. Now he is 
wearing glasses. 


WRONG: Skating on the ice, Shelly's laces broke. 

WHY IT IS WRONG: Shelly's laces are not skating on the ice. 

RIGHT: Skating on the ice, Shelly broke her laces. 

WHY IT IS RIGHT: Now Shelly follows skating on the ice, so Shelly is 


skating, not her laces. 


ar 


Skating is a verb form. The person or thing closest to that verb form 
should normally be the one doing the action. In the preceding example, 
Shelly is the person skating. 

hou 
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Are these sentences correct? Do missing words cause a problem? In 

the second column, rewrite any incorrect sentences. 


Sentence Correction 


1. After sealing the letter, a stamp was placed on the envelope by Kathy. 
2. Facing the jury, the final argument was made by the lawyer. 


3. While swimming, Joe wears goggles. 
4. Finished with his homework, the math book was put into Bill's desk. 


5. When eating soup, a spoon is better than a fork. 


Here are the answers: 1. After sealing the letter, Kathy placed a stamp on the 
envelope. 2. Facing the jury, the lawyer made the final argument. 3. correct 4. 
Finished with his homework, Bill put the math book into his desk. 5. When 
you are eating soup, a spoon is better than a fork. 


Note: In quiz question 5, the name of any person fulfills the same role as the 
pronoun you. Just be sure to pair the name with the verb correctly. (For more 
information on matching people to verbs, turn to Chapter 11.) 


Writing Clear Pronouns 


Two things can happen when you hear this sentence: 
Sally told Mary that she was an idiot. 
This is the first reaction: 
“How dare you call me an idiot!” said Mary as she slapped Sally. 


This is the second reaction: 


“Do not say that about yourself, Sally. Everyone makes mistakes,” said 
Mary as she hugged Sally. 


These different responses are possible because the original sentence is 
unclear. The pronoun she refers to one female. The sentence names two 
females, Mary and Sally. The reader has no way to identify she. Here are 
clearer, better sentences: 


“You are an idiot,” Sally told Mary. 


“I am an idiot,” said Sally to Mary. 
Sally told Mary that Mary was an idiot. 
Sally told Mary that Sally was an idiot. 


The goal of proper grammar is communication. You cannot reach that goal if 
the reader or listener is confused. To make your meaning clear, avoid vague 
pronouns. 


AN 


These four sentences are correct, but the last two are not as good as 
the first two. Repeating the name makes the meaning clear, but repetition 
often annoys readers. 


Here are a few other examples: 


WRONG: Jeff and Eddie play tennis often, and he always wins. 

WHY IT IS WRONG: Who wins? Who knows? The pronoun he is 
unclear. 

RIGHT: Jeff and Eddie play tennis often, and Jeff always wins. 

ALSO RIGHT: Jeff and Eddie play tennis often, and Eddie always wins. 


WHY THEY ARE RIGHT: Each correction clearly states who wins the 
tennis matches. 


WRONG: Marty removed the shoes from the boxes and put them in the 
closet. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: What did Marty put in the closet? The shoes or the 
boxes? You have no way of knowing what them refers to. 


RIGHT: Marty removed the shoes and put the boxes in the closet. 


ALSO RIGHT: Marty removed the shoes and put them in the closet. He 
threw the boxes away. 
WHY THEY ARE RIGHT: Both corrections are clear. (You can find 


other ways to correct the original sentence. Just be sure your rewritten 
sentence shows what them refers to.) 


WRONG: The tomato was not ripe, and the salad had to be perfect. 
Fortunately, the chef replaced it. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: What did the chef replace? The tomato or the 
whole salad? The pronoun it is unclear. 


RIGHT: Because the tomato was not ripe, the chef replaced it. The salad 
had to be perfect. 


ALSO RIGHT: The tomato was not ripe, and the salad had to be perfect. 
The chef threw out the salad and replaced it with a new one. 


WHY THEY ARE RIGHT: In each correction, you know what the chef 
did. The pronoun it is clear. 


WRONG: The essay was very short and very late, which annoyed the 
professor. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Why is the professor annoyed? Does the professor 
want a long essay? Is the professor strict about deadlines? Perhaps length 
and timing are both problems. As the sentence is written, you cannot tell. 


RIGHT: The professor was annoyed because the essay was very short and 
very late. 


ALSO RIGHT: The late essay annoyed the professor. The essay was also 
very short. 


WHY THEY ARE RIGHT: Each correction explains why the professor is 
annoyed. 


Take another look at the last example. The pronoun which does not 
appear in the corrected sentences. Eliminating the pronoun often solves 
the problem! 


Quiz 
S 


g 
See whether you can spot any unclear pronouns in these sentences. If 
you do, rewrite the sentence. (Note: Because a pronoun is unclear, it 
may have more than one meaning. You can have more than one right 
answer, too. In the answers following the table, you see one or two 


suggested corrections. If you corrected the sentence in a different way, 
count yourself right if the pronoun has only one possible meaning.) 
Sentence Correction 


1. The guards watched the boys go into the empty house, but they did 
not have weapons. 


2. The chair was next to a metal table, but it wobbled. 
3. The supervisor told his doctors that stress was bad for him. 
4. The wrapping was torn, and the box was ripped. This upset me. 


5. Brenda told Amanda that she loved her poem. 


Here are the answers: 1. The guards watched the boys go into the empty 
house, but the boys did not have weapons. Also correct: The guards watched 
the boys go into the empty house, but the guards did not have weapons. 2. The 
chair was next to a metal table, which wobbled. Also correct: The chair, 
which wobbled, was next to a metal table. 3. correct 4. Because the wrapping 
was torn and the box was ripped, I was upset. Also correct: I was upset 
because of the torn wrapping and ripped box. 5. Brenda told Amanda, “I love 
your poem." Also correct: Brenda told Amanda, “I love my poem.” 


No! No! Understanding Double 
Negatives 


Lots of words are negative, including these: 


no 
not 
never 
nothing 
no one 


none 


In many languages, you can pile many negative words into a sentence. In 
those languages, you can say 


Jane did not eat no cookie 


and everyone knows that Jane stayed away from the cookie jar. In English, 
though, two negative words cancel each other. If Jane did not eat no cookie, 
she ate the opposite of no cookie. The opposite of no cookie is one cookie, 
five cookies, or a whole box of cookies — any number except zero. Look at 
these examples: 


SENTENCE: I did not do nothing. 

WHAT THE SENTENCE MEANS: I did something. 
CORRECTION: I did nothing. 

ANOTHER CORRECTION: I did not do anything. 


SENTENCE: Elizabeth never saw no one. 

WHAT THE SENTENCE MEANS: Elizabeth saw someone. 
CORRECTION: Elizabeth saw no one. 

ANOTHER CORRECTION: Elizabeth never saw anyone. 


SENTENCE: The stove didn't never work. 

WHAT THE SENTENCE MEANS: The stove works. 
CORRECTION: The stove didn't ever work. 
ANOTHER CORRECTION: The stove never worked. 


The negative word not often becomes n't when it attaches to a verb. 
Didn't is short for did not. English teachers call these short forms 
contractions. For more information on contractions, turn to Chapter 14. 


SENTENCE: The prince won't speak to no one. 

WHAT THE SENTENCE MEANS: The prince will speak to someone. 
CORRECTION: The prince won't speak to anyone. 

ANOTHER CORRECTION: The prince will speak to no one. 


Another common double negative is can't hardly or couldn't hardly. The 
contraction can't is short for cannot. The contraction couldn't is short for 
could not. Hardly is a negative word. Do not put hardly and not together. If 
you do, you end up with a positive statement. Study these examples: 


SENTENCE: Ed can't hardly speak because his throat is sore. 


WHAT THE SENTENCE MEANS: Ed can speak because his throat is 
sore. 


CORRECTION: Ed can hardly speak because his throat is sore. 


SENTENCE: The politicians can't hardly agree on anything. 
WHAT THE SENTENCE MEANS: The politicians can agree on 
anything. 

CORRECTION: The politicians can hardly agree on anything. 


SENTENCE: Gloria couldn't hardly believe what she was seeing. 
WHAT THE SENTENCE MEANS: Gloria could believe what she was 
seeing. 

CORRECTION: Gloria could hardly believe what she was seeing. 


Have you ever heard someone say, *I cannot help but think" or 
something similar? The expression cannot help but is a double negative. 
The word but has a negative meaning. The word not is also negative, 
even when it is tucked inside the word cannot. When you place it in a 
sentence with not, you say the opposite of what you intend. Here is an 
example: 


WHAT GENE SAID: I cannot help but ask for a raise. 
WHAT GENE THINKS HE SAID: I have to ask for a raise. 


WHAT GENE ACTUALLY SAID: I cannot ask for a raise. 
WHAT GENE SHOULD HAVE SAID: I cannot help asking for a raise. 


Whole and half 


In the United States, many states come together to form one whole country. These three 
letters — uni — often mean "one" or "whole." Take a peek at these examples: 


Unite means "to come together as one." "The bride and groom unite when they 
become a married couple." 


Uniform means "one outfit, worn by all." "The students hated their blue uniforms, but 
they had to wear them anyway." 


Unique means "one of a kind. 
money for the unique coin." 


Collectors were willing to pay a very large amount of 


Universal means “the same throughout the whole group." “The senator favored free, 
universal preschool, with no child left out." 


You can chop a piece from the whole with semi. Look at these words: 


Semicircle means “half circle." “The children sat in a semicircle while the teacher 
read them a story." 


Semiformal means “not completely formal.” “The invitation said 'semiformal,' so Bill 
wore his best suit, not his tuxedo, to the reception.” 


Semiannual means “half-year. 
job review.” 


George received good news during his semiannual 


Semiconscious means “not completely conscious.” “The patient drifted in and out of 
the conversation because he was only semiconscious.” 


Part VII 


The Part of Tens 


the 
part of 


For a bonus Part of Tens chapter on Ten Quick Improvements to 
Your Writing, go online and take a look at 
www.dummies.com/extras/basicenglishgrammar. 


In this part ... 


i Discover how everyday activities can raise your English skills to a 
higher level. 


»^ |dentify which mistakes to watch out for, so you can eliminate them 
from your writing. 


Chapter 24 


Ten Easy Ways to Improve Your 
Writing Skills 


In This Chapter 


Finding grammar help 


Paying attention to your writing skills 


You are busy, right? You have work, school, family, friends, and many other 
things to do. Can you find time to improve your grammar? Yes! Learning 
grammar does not have to be an extra chore. It can be part of other things you 
do. This chapter explains ten easy ways to sharpen your grammar skills. 


Listening 


Not everyone speaks in perfect sentences all the time. Not even I do, and I am 
a grammarian! However, when I am in a formal setting, I bring out my best, 
most proper English. So do most educated people. 


AN 


When you are in class, at a work meeting, or in another situation that 
calls for Standard English, listen carefully. Yes, listen! Very young 
children learn language when people talk to them. At any age, you can 
soak up information simply by listening to good grammar. 


Learning this way is simple. You do not have to take notes. Nor do you have 
to memorize verbs, pronouns, or anything else. Instead, you give a little extra 
attention to proper English sentences. Your brain stores them away. 
Gradually, enough language is stored, and your brain recognizes a pattern. 
Good grammar sounds right, just because you have listened to it over and 
over again. 


IBS! 
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Be careful, though, not to confuse conversational, friendly chat with 
proper English. Informal language is fine in many situations, but you 
will not learn good habits from listening to slang and casual comments. 
Keep your sharpest attention for moments when language is likely to be 
correct. 


Reading 


In the section before this one, I explain how listening to good English can 
improve your grammar. Reading helps also, in exactly the same way. It does 
not matter whether you read words that are printed on paper or scrolling 
down your computer screen. The method of delivery is not important. What is 
important? The quality of language! If you read “Silly Things My Cat Does,” 
you may not learn much. (Well, not much about grammar. You may learn a 
lot about cats.) However, a book or an article written by someone with a good 
grasp of proper usage will teach you many principles of grammar. By seeing 
complete and correct sentences, for example, you absorb the patterns of 
Standard English. 


Of course, sometimes you want to read for fun. You should do so! Remember, 
though, that informal English is like ice cream. You enjoy it, but you turn to 
other food for nutrition and health. Have a good time with comic books, pet 
websites, and other entertaining material. Simply add a bit of more serious 
reading to your daily routine. Pay attention to language as you read. Little by 
little, your grammar will improve. 


e LJ 

Writing 
How often do you write? I mean really write — not just type some letters and 
numbers on your phone. Proper writing, with good grammar and spelling, 
comes with practice. To get in shape, athletes train and strengthen their 
muscles. You have to train your “writing muscles," too. You do not have to 
write a hundred pages at a time. Frequency is more important than quantity. 
Set aside a few minutes a day to compose an email, a diary entry, a letter to 
your grandmother, or something else. Concentrate while you write. Make an 


effort to create complete, grammatically correct sentences. Every day, the 
task will be easier, and your writing will be stronger. 


Rewriting 
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Do you have any old school or work assignments? As you go through 
the chapters in this book, reread your work. Look for mistakes. For 
example, after you finish Chapter 13, you know the ingredients that 
should appear in every complete sentence. Take one paragraph that you 
wrote. Are the sentences complete? If not, rewrite the paragraph. Be sure 
that every sentence in it is correct. Do the same thing after you read 
Chapter 17, which discusses capital letters. Cross out misplaced capital 
letters and substitute with lowercase letters. Add capital letters where 
you need them. 


Do not try to change everything at once. Your brain will explode! Instead, 
tackle one type of error at a time. Rewrite only small portions of your work. 
Investing a little time in this exercise will result in stronger writing skills. 


Recognizing Your Weak Spots 


Everyone has strengths. Everyone also has weaknesses. As you read this 
book, you may find that some chapters are harder for you than other chapters. 
For example, as you read Chapter 6, which deals with descriptions, you may 
realize that selecting the right sort of descriptive word has always been a 
problem for you. Do not worry! Knowing this fact is the first step toward 
solving that problem. 


Before you write, remind yourself to be careful with descriptions. Glance at 
Chapter 6 again, if you wish. After you write, reread your work. Check the 
descriptions. Chances are more will be correct every time you do this 
exercise. 
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By the way, a topic that is easy for you may be hard for someone 
else. The reverse is also true. Customize your study of grammar. 


Concentrate on what you need and ignore everyone else's study plan! 


Asking for Help 


When my son was a boy, he often did his homework while I cooked dinner. 
As I chopped and stirred, he read and typed. From time to time, he called out 
a question: *Should I say I or me in this sentence? Does this sound right?" I 
always answered him. I was glad to do so! 


This book contains a lot of information about grammar. You can learn from it. 
You can learn from other sources also. If you are writing and someone with 
strong grammar skills is nearby, take advantage of that person's knowledge. 
Ask for help. Most likely, you will receive it. 
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Note to students: Some teachers prefer that their students work 
entirely alone. Others require you to describe any help you have 
received. Check with your teacher to find out what he or she prefers. 


Proofreading 


No matter how careful you are, you may make an eror. (Oh, sorry, I mean 
error.) See? Your mind is quicker than your hand. As you race to express an 
idea, you may skip a letter or forget a punctuation mark. Proofreading — 
checking your writing for mistakes — solves this problem. 


Unless you are under time pressure, take a break between writing and 
proofreading. The pause will give you a chance to see your work with fresh 
eyes. Instead of hopping over a tiping mistake (oops! I should have written a 
typing mistake), your brain will detect the error. Then you can correct it. This 
practice has another benefit. You will discover mistakes that you make over 
and over again. Soon you will remember the correct phrasing and use it 
automatically. Your grammar will improve. 


Making Friends with a Dictionary 


You probably do not know every word in the English language. Fortunately, 


when you are unsure about spelling, meaning, or plural forms, the dictionary 
provides help. Many online dictionaries even pronounce the word aloud for 
you, so you can say it correctly. (On paper, the pronunciation may be written 
out for you with special symbols. Check the front or back of the book for an 
explanation of the symbols.) Some dictionaries include sample sentences with 
each word, to help you grasp the meaning. You see the word in context and 
learn proper usage at the same time. 


If you use a dictionary often, gradually the words you look up, as well as the 
sample sentences you read, will stay in your mind. Your own writing will 
employ stronger vocabulary and more mature sentence structure. 


Using Spelling and Grammar 
Checkers 


As I type, my computer places a wavy red line under some words. The red 
line alerts me to the fact that the computer does not recognize the word. A 
wavy green line sometimes shows up under a sentence or a phrase. The 
computer is programmed to detect grammar mistakes. The green line on my 
screen signals a possible error. (Your word-processing program may alert you 
in a different way.) 
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Pay attention to these error signs on your computer. Recheck every 
word or phrase the computer sees as wrong. Then — and this step is 
very important — use your own brain. You are much, much smarter than 
a computer program. Look in the dictionary or in this grammar book. 
Ask a friend, if you can. Then change the mistake, if it is a mistake. If 
your original version is correct, leave it alone. You know more than your 
computer does! 


Solving Puzzles and Playing Games 


You can have fun and improve your vocabulary and proofreading skills at the 
same time. Word puzzles appear in many newspapers and magazines. The 
Internet, too, has many sites devoted to these pastimes. Look for crossword 


puzzles to improve your vocabulary and help you recognize parts of speech. 
In a traditional crossword puzzle, clues provide a definition. When you find 
an answer, you may learn a new word or a different form of a familiar word. 
Find-a-word puzzles hide words inside a block of letters. Solving these 
puzzles sharpens your spelling ability. Other word puzzles rely on riddles and 
other tricks. 


Some games are also good tools for improving vocabulary, spelling, and even 
grammar. Look for products that ask you to spell out words with tiles, place 
words in sentences, or otherwise play with language. Many word games have 


“beginner,” “intermediate,” and “hard” levels. Choose the level that is best 
for you, and work your way up as your skills improve. 


Chapter 25 
Ten Mistakes to Avoid 


In This Chapter 


Steering clear of common errors 


Polishing every sentence 


Turn on the television. Change channels until you find a comedy or drama. 
Now close your eyes and listen to the characters speak. Can you rate their 
level of education, just by hearing their words? Probably you can. 


Television writers know that certain mistakes pop up when people have not 
studied much English grammar. In this chapter, you discover ten mistakes to 
avoid at all costs. 


Substituting “Me” for “TI” 


I never hear “me will go to the beach today.” Everyone seems to know that “I 
will go to the beach today” is correct. Why? The action in the sentence, will 
go, must be performed by someone. The person performing the action is the 
subject. The pronoun I is the one you want for subjects. (The pronoun me is 
reserved for objects: Give the bill to me, she told me, and so on.) 


For some reason, though, I do hear sentences like this one: 
George and me will go to the beach today. 
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The pair, George and me, causes problems! The solution is simple. 
When you have a pair, check each half of the pair separately. George 
will go? Me will go? The first half is fine, but the second half is not. 
Switch to I and rewrite the sentence: 


George and I will go to the beach today. 


Now you have a correct sentence. (For more information on subject and 
object pronouns, turn to Chapter 4.) 


Switching Verb Tenses 


What is wrong with this story? Hint: Look closely at the underlined words. 


My friend called me. She told me that a small fire broke out in her 
garage yesterday. Then she says that the fire truck arrived right away. 
The neighbors ran to help her. 


The underlined words are all verbs — action words. They should all be past 
tense forms because this story is about something that already happened. 
Most of the verbs are in the past tense (called, told, broke, arrived, ran). One 
verb, says, is in the present tense. Nope! A switch to the present tense does 
not make sense in this story. The verb says should be changed to said. Now 
every verb matches. 


Of course, at times you must change tenses (the “time” of the action) because 
the meaning requires a shift: 


Henry watered the lawn yesterday, and today he plans to weed the 
garden. 


Watered is a past-tense verb. Plans is a present-tense verb. Combining them 
in one sentence works, though, because yesterday is the past, and today 
signals the present. 


SU. 
The lesson here is simple: Do not change verb tense without a logical 


reason to do so. (To find out more about verb tense, see Chapters 9 and 
10.) 


Adding Apostrophes to Plurals 


An apostrophe is a little curved hook raised above the line. An apostrophe 


» Shows ownership: Catherine's painting (the painting belongs to 
Catherine) 


Shortens words: don't (short for do not) 


WING, 
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An apostrophe does not create plurals: 


three teacher's = wrong 


three teachers = correct 


When you insert an apostrophe, be sure you are indicating ownership or 
creating a short form. (Check out Chapter 14 to see the apostrophe in action.) 


Confusing “An” and “A” 


These two tiny words appear in different spots. An comes in front of a word 
beginning with a vowel sound. (A, E, I, O, and U are vowels.) A comes before 
words beginning with consonant sounds (every letter that is not a vowel): 


a apple = wrong 
an apple = correct 
an lamp = wrong 
a lamp = correct 
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Most people do fine with a and consonants. Problems crop up with 
an and vowel sounds. Take care not to make this mistake. 


Forgetting Endmarks 


Everyone sentence needs an endmark — a period, question mark, or 
exclamation point. If you write a sentence and neglect the endmark, your 
sentence is not complete: 


Helen sewed all night = wrong 


Helen sewed all night. = correct 


When you are texting, you may sometimes break this rule. (Chapter 18 covers 
this issue.) In every other sort of writing, though, an endmark must always 
appear. 


Pairing *You" with the Wrong Verb 


The English language is not always logical. The word you, for example, may 
be either singular or plural. You refer to one person as you and to more than 
one person as you. How strange! Even more strange is the fact that the verb 
that pairs with you is always plural. Take a look: 


you is = wrong 
you are = correct 
you was = wrong 


you were = correct 
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This mistake is very easy to fix. Simply remember to pair you with a 
plural verb form, all the time. 


Connecting Sentences with a Comma 


A comma, à little curved hook below the line, is a useful punctuation mark. A 
comma signals a pause. It often helps the reader understand the meaning of a 
sentence. A comma cannot do every job, however. It cannot link one 
complete sentence to another: 


Don painted the house, it looks great. = wrong 


Don painted the house. It looks great. = correct 


Don painted the house, and it looks great. = also correct 
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When you place a comma between two ideas, say each one 
separately. Can each one stand alone as a complete sentence? If so, do 
not try to connect these ideas with a comma. Make two separate 
sentences or add a joining word such as and, but, and similar words. 
(For more information on commas, turn to Chapter 15.) 


Omitting Capital Letters 


Every name needs a capital letter. So does the pronoun I, which refers to the 
speaker or writer. Also, all sentences begin with capital letters. If you omit a 
capital letter in one of these spots, your writing suffers: 


betty and bill = wrong 
Betty and Bill = correct 

i am = wrong 

I am - correct 

the bus is coming. = wrong 


The bus is coming. = correct 


For more information on capital letters, refer to Chapter 17. 


Using Half a Verb 


When you express action or being, you use a verb. Some verb forms are made 
of two words. If you leave out half the verb, you have made an error: 


Peter traveling to California. = wrong 
Peter is traveling to California. = correct 
The race begun already. = wrong 

The race has begun already. = correct 


To see many examples of two-word verb forms, read Chapter 10. 


Being Unclear 


When you speak or write, you know what you want to say. Your thoughts are 
clear — to you! Unfortunately, many people have difficulty knowing how 
much information is actually expressed and how much remains inside their 
heads. Look at this example: 


Marty fought with his brother, and his hand hurt for three days. 
The person who wrote this sentence knows whose hand hurt for three days. 
Do you? It may be Marty's hand. It may be his brother's hand. The sentence 


is unclear. Now read this sentence: 


Marty fought with his brother, whose hand hurt for three days. 


Now you know that the brother's hand hurt. This sentence has a different 
meaning, but it is also clear: 


Marty's hand hurt for three days after he fought with his brother. 
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To be sure that your intended meaning comes through, pretend that 
you are a stranger. Reread your work. Do you understand everything? If 
not, make the necessary changes. 
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Thus in the sentence 
The little girl fell. 
the word fell is the predicate of the sentence. 


Similarly, in the sentence 
The tired old man slept soundly. 
the words slept soundly form the predicate of the sentence. 
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Introduction 


oes this resemble the inside of your head when you're preparing to talk with an author- 
ity figure? 


Glad to have met... to be meeting... Uh-oh. Maybe just Hi! How's it going? No, that's too 
friendly. New direction: You asked to see whoever... whomever... wrote the report. Or is 
it had written? 


If you answered yes, you're in the right place. English Grammar All-in-One For Dummies helps 
you navigate the sea of grammar without wrecking your grades, your career, or your mind. 
I mention grades and career because the ability to speak and write according to the rules of 
Standard English gives you an advantage in school and in the working world. This book presents 
the latest guidelines for Standard English. Yes, latest. When an English teacher is pounding them 
into your head, the rules of Standard English usage seem set in stone. But language is anything 
but static. It moves along just as people do — sometimes quickly and something at the speed 
of a tired snail. To keep you sharp in every 21st century situation, English Grammar All-in-One 
For Dummies gives you information and then practice with the current, commonly accepted 
language of texts, tweets, presentation slides, emails, and more traditional forms of writing. 


About This Book 


In English Grammar All-in-One For Dummies, I address all your grammar questions about written 
and spoken language, including a few you didn't know you had. I do so without loading you up 
with obscure terminology, defining terms only when you need them to understand what you're 
supposed to do as well as why you're supposed to do it. I also explain which rules of formal 
English you can and should ignore in various situations. The goal is to ensure that the language 
you use conveys your ideas accurately and makes a good impression on your reader or listener. 


Every chapter but one provides 


>> Explanations of grammar rules and common usage 
>» Sample questions with answers 
>> A slew of extra practice questions (and more online) 


>» Chapter quizzes with answers and explanations 


Are you wondering which chapter breaks this pattern? It's the first. Instead of a quiz, 
Chapter 1 ends with a diagnostic tool — a chart of common grammatical dilemmas (capital letter 
or lowercase? gave or had given? comma or colon? and the like) and points you toward the chapter 
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addressing that topic. You can turn immediately to the chapters that meet your needs, or you 
can work through the book in order, moving from an overview of grammar and style to parts 
of speech, parts of a sentence, and onward to punctuation, capitalization, and common errors. 
The last unit focuses on useful information for writing at school and on the job, with special 
attention to electronic media. 


Foolish Assumptions 


I assume you're reading this book because you want one or more of the following: 


»» Skill in communicating exactly what you mean 
>» Better grades or a better job 
3» Speech and writing that serves you well in formal situations 


>» A good score on standardized exams 


Of course, you may be reading this book because an authority figure has threatened to fail, fire, 
or ground you if you don't. Even so, I hope you'll learn something — and smile along the way. 


Icons Used in This Book 
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TIP 


© 


WARNING 


e 


EXAMPLE 


© 


YOUR 
TURN 


© 


REMEMBER 


Five types of icons steer your journey: 


Wherever you see this icon, you'll find helpful strategies for understanding the structure of the 
sentence or for choosing the correct word form. 


Not every grammar point has a built-in trap, but some do. This icon tells you how to avoid 
common mistakes as you construct a sentence. 


You can test your knowledge of a topic by trying a sample question or two, checking your 
answers, and reading the accompanying explanations. 


Put on your thinking cap when you see this icon, because it identifies a set of practice questions. 
Answers and explanations appear in a separate section near the end of the chapter. 


This icon identifies key grammar points to deposit in your memory bank. 
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Beyond the Book 


For additional reference material and writing tips, check out www.dummies.com to find 
the accompanying Cheat Sheet for this book. Just type “English Grammar All-in-One For 
Dummies cheat sheet" in the search box. 


You can also test yourself with online quizzes oriented to a single chapter or to a heftier amount 
of information. To gain access to the online practice, all you have to do is register. Just follow 
these simple steps: 


1. Register your book or ebook at Dummies.com to get your PIN. Go to www . dummies . 
com/go/getaccess. 


2. Select your product from the drop-down list on that page. 


3. Follow the prompts to validate your product, and then check your email for a confir- 
mation message that includes your PIN and instructions for logging in. 


If you don't receive this email within two hours, please check your Spam folder before contact- 
ing us through our Technical Support website at https: //support.wiley.com or by phone at 
877-762-2974. 


Now you're ready to go! You can come back to the program as often as you want. Simply log 
in with the username and password you created during your initial login. No need to enter the 
access code a second time. 


Where to Go from Here 


To the refrigerator for a snack. Nope. Just kidding. Take the grammar diagnostic in Chapter 1, or 
simply think for a few moments about the aspects of writing or speaking that make you pause. 
Then select the chapters that meet your needs. If you're unsure whether a topic is a problem, no 
problem! Look for the example icons and try a couple of questions. If you get the right answer — 
or if you don't but the explanation cleared up your confusion — move on. If you stub your toe, 
work on the practice questions or take an online quiz until you master the topic. And you will! 


A NOTE ABOUT PRONOUNS 


Much has changed in the world of pronouns in the past few years. Change isn't always comforta- 
ble, but its here and, | believe, necessary and good. 


Let me explain. A pronoun is a word that stands in for a noun or another pronoun. Pronouns 
streamline language, allowing you to say "George said that he forgot his phone" instead of "George 
said that George forgot George's phone." A pronoun is supposed to match, or agree, with the word 
it refers to: Singular pairs with singular, plural with plural. Gender also matters. Some pronouns 
are masculine (he, him, his); some are feminine (she, her, hers); and others are neuter (it, they when 
referring to objects, ideas, or places). The rules for these pronouns have stayed the same. Ditto for 
gender-neutral pronouns referring to a group (they, them, their, theirs). 
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The rules have shifted, though, when you refer to one person whose gender is unspecified — 

a person or a senator or an insurance agent, perhaps — or to a person who does not identify gender 
as binary (male or female) or who identifies as gender fluid. For an increasing number of gram- 
marians and editors, they, them, their, and theirs have become the preferred pronouns for these 
situations. In other words, these pronouns may be either singular or plural, depending on the 
word they refer to. Take a look at some examples: 


Someone forgot their homework; therefore, the teacher will give them a failing grade. 
(pairs the singular pronoun someone with the singular pronouns their and them) 


Each applicant should explain their reasons for leaving their previous job. (The singular 
noun applicant pairs with the singular pronoun their.) 


Alix arrived late because they were stuck in a traffic jam. (The singular noun Alix, the name 
of a person who identifies as nonbinary, pairs with the singular pronoun they.) 


Its worth noting that this "change" in the usage of they, them, and their in the first two examples is 
actually a return to tradition. From the 14th century onward, ordinary people, as well as great writers 
(Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Austen, to name three) treated they, them, their, and theirs as flexible, 
gender-neutral pronouns, a grammatically correct way to refer to one person or to a group, just 

as the pronoun you does. In the 18th century, though, influential grammarians declared that the 
pronouns they, them, their, and theirs were correct only for references to a group. According to these 
grammarians, the forms he, him, and his and she, her, and hers were the only appropriate references 
to one person. If the gender was unknown, masculine pronouns were said to be the proper choice. 
In 1850, the British Parliament went so far as to enact that grammar rule into law! You can imagine 
how popular this decision was with supporters of women's equality. In the late 20th century, many 
writers reserved they, them, their, and theirs for plural references but, in an effort to be more inclu- 
sive, turned to pairs — he or she, him or her, and his or her — for singular references. That practice 
often results in sentences like this: “A student should ask his or her teacher about his or her pronoun 
policy during the first meeting with him or her." As you see, providing two choices can result in a 
clunky sentence! Paired pronouns also ignore people who identify as nonbinary or gender fluid. 


To solve these problems, some people have invented gender-neutral pronouns, such as ze and zir. 
These new words may catch on, but at the moment they're not common. Much more widespread 
is the use of they, them, their, and theirs in both singular and plural situations. l've employed this us- 
age in English Grammar All-in-One For Dummies, a decision that Wiley, the publisher of For Dummies 
books, supports. 


It may take a while to get used to the singular they. If you're expecting one dinner guest and hear 
"they're on the way,” you may panic and cook an extra portion of pasta before you remember that 
they is your guest's preferred pronoun and they would never bring a friend without asking first. You 
may also find yourself writing for an authority figure who insists on restricting they, them, their, and 
theirs to plural situations. In that situation, you have some options. You can shift from third person 
(talking about someone) to second person (talking to the person with the flexible pronoun you): 


If you forget to do the homework, you will receive a failing grade. 
You can also reword and avoid the pronoun entirely: 


Someone forgot to do the homework and will receive a failing grade. 
Each applicant should explain the reasons for leaving a previous job. 


Alix arrived late because of traffic. 
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IN THIS CHAPTER 
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grammar and style 


» Constructing your grammar 
profile 


Chapter 1 

Sampling the 
Ingredients of 
Grammar and Style 


n the Middle Ages, grammar meant the study of Latin, the language of choice for educated 

people. The word soon came to refer to any kind of learning, the definition that applies when 

people of grandparent-age talk about their grammar school, not their elementary school. The 
term grammar school is a leftover from the old days. The very old days. 


These days, the word grammar refers to the nuts and bolts of language — specifically, how 
words are put together to create meaning. Most people also apply the term to a set of rules 
you have to follow in order to speak and write in Standard English, what society has set as — 
surprise! — the standard for “correct” speech and writing. I placed correct in quotation marks 
because the way people speak and write changes according to situation, audience, and purpose. 
(More on this in Chapter 2.) In this chapter, I take you on a whirlwind tour of the elements of 
grammar and style and direct you to chapters that meet your needs. 
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What This Year's Sentence Is Wearing: 
Understanding Grammar and Style 


8 


TIP 


Fresh from the shower, you're standing in front of your closet. What should you select? Some 
options aren't open to you. You can't show up at the office wearing nothing — not if you want 
to keep your job and, in addition, stay out of jail. That's a law (in the real world) and a rule (in 
the world of grammar). You can choose a bright purple jacket and a fluorescent green scarf. The 
fashion police may object, but real cops will leave you alone. In both the real world and Gram- 
mar Land, this sort of decision is a matter of style. A style point is more flexible than a grammar 
rule. Take that jacket- scarf selection. Your friends may suggest a subtler color combination, or 
praise you if your school colors are purple and green and you're cheering at a pep rally. 


The grammar rules of proper English can and do change, but not often — maybe a few times 
every 500 years. Style, on the other hand, shifts much more frequently. A sentence from the 
early 20th century may look odd to 21st-century readers, and a sentence from the 19th century 
will seem even stranger. Style also changes with context. Science publications and literary jour- 
nals, for example, capitalize titles differently. Geography matters, too. In the United States, a 
comma often appears before and in a list of three or more items. British writers generally omit 
that comma. 


In English Grammar All-in-One For Dummies, I discuss the most common style points. If I tack- 
led every situation, though, you'd be reading a thousand- page book. For your most important 
writing projects, you may want to consult a manual of style. Many institutions publish this sort 
of book, listing their preferences for punctuation, capitalization, and a whole bunch of other 
-ations. A few popular style manuals are the Modern Language Association Handbook (for aca- 
demic writing in the humanities), The Chicago Manual of Style (for general writing), the Publica- 
tion Manual of the American Psychological Association, and the MIT Guide to Science and Engineering 
Communication (for science writing). 


These examples illustrate the difference between grammar and style: 


SENTENCE: Am going basketball game | to the. 
WHAT'S NOT STANDARD: The word order is scrambled. 
GRAMMAR OR STYLE? Grammar. 


STANDARD ENGLISH: | am going to the basketball game. 


SENTENCE: She was born on March 18 2009. 
WHAT'S NOT STANDARD: Most writers would insert a comma after 78. 
GRAMMAR OR STYLE? Style. 


ALTERNATIVE VERSIONS: She was born on March 18, 2009. Or, She was born on 
18 March 2009. 
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And in the sentence 
The tired old man slept like a log. 
The words slept like a log form the predicate of the sentence. 


In the following sentences the underlined words form the predicate of the 
sentence: Jane fainted. 

Peter was rich and powerful. 

Children screamed loudly. 

The lights went out all of a sudden. 

Workers protested long and loudly at the factory gates. 

They are leaving at the end of next week. 

We took the stray kittens home. 

The students celebrated their exam results all night long. 

The child threw the red ball to the dog in the park. 


Object 


Very often the predicate contains an object (see 1). The object of a sentence is 
the part of a sentence that is acted upon or is affected by the verb. It usually 
follows the verb to which it relates. 


There are two possible forms of object in a sentence or clause—a direct object 
or an indirect object. 


Direct object 


A direct object (see 1) refers to the person or thing that is directly affected by 
the action described by the verb. 


The direct object can be a noun, and in the sentence The girl hit the ball. 
the word ball is a noun and the direct object. 


A direct object can also be a pronoun, and in the sentence She hit him. 
the word him is a pronoun and the direct object. 


A direct object can also be a noun phrase, and in the sentence He has bought a 


SENTENCE: Them enjoy playing baseball. 

WHAT'S NOT STANDARD: The word them isn't appropriate for that spot in the sentence. 
GRAMMAR OR STYLE: Grammar. 

STANDARD ENGLISH: They enjoy playing baseball. 


SENTENCE: Ann spends too much time surfing the Internet. 


WHAT'S NOT STANDARD: When it was first invented, Internet was generally capitalized. 
These days, most publications prefer lowercase (internet). 


GRAMMAR OR STYLE: Style. 


NEW VERSION: Ann spends too much time surfing the internet. 


Standard English isn't the *best" form of the language; nor is it the best choice in many situ- 
ations. To find out more, turn to Chapter 2. 


TIP 


Getting to Know the Elements of 
Grammar and Style 


When you bake a cake, you need all the right ingredients. If you forget one, the cake is tasteless. 
English has a number of ingredients, too. You can’t ignore any if you want to express yourself 
correctly in Standard English. Here are the basics: 


» 


» 


» 


» 


» 


» 


Parts of speech: Words, like people, base a portion of their identity on the work they do. 
Words that name people or things, for example, are nouns. English teachers call the identity 
of a word the part of speech. Understanding how to select the appropriate part of speech is 
an important aspect of grammar. 


Parts of a sentence: Words seldom like to be alone, another quality that words and people 
have in common. When words join together, they form sentences. Complete sentences are 
essential in formal writing. 


Mechanics: Surprised? Usually, mechanics repair cars and other machines. In language, 
the term mechanics refers to the little things that help readers understand what you mean. 
Spelling and capitalization are included in mechanics. So is punctuation, the placement of 
periods, commas, question marks, and other symbols. With faulty mechanics, your writing 
may suffer. 


Word order: In English, location partly determines meaning. The dog bit John is different 
from John bit the dog. In the first version, the dog is in trouble. In the second, John has a 
problem. You should know the rules that govern the placement of words. 


Word choice: Some words sound alike (eye and /, for example). Others are nearly twins (for 
instance, affect and effect). Selecting the wrong word can wreck your writing. 


Word forms: Today / walk. Yesterday / walked. The form of the word walk changes to reveal 
the time period of the action. Knowing the correct form is essential. 
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These are the main ingredients that cook up proper English. The next sections examine each 
in turn. 


Parts of speech 


According to one computer analysis, the English language includes more than a million words. 
All those words can be sorted into one of eight boxes: the parts of speech. Take a look at the Big 
Eight: 

>> Nouns 

>> Pronouns 

>> Verbs 

»» Adjectives 

3» Adverbs 

>> Prepositions 

>> Conjunctions 


>> Interjections 


Not every box has the same number of words in it. The interjection container is light. The noun 
and verb containers are huge. The other boxes fall somewhere in between. 


Check out these sentences, in which the parts of speech are underlined and labeled: 


Nora likes algebra. (Nora and algebra are nouns.) 
| told you the story already. (/ and you are pronouns.) 


The baby shook the rattle. (Shook is a verb.) 


Great speeches require intense practice. (Great and intense are adjectives.) 


Glen wrote his name carefully and correctly. (Carefully and correctly are adverbs.) 


A play by that author received great reviews from the critics. (By and from are 
prepositions.) 


Nora and Fred like opera, but Sal prefers jazz. (And and but are conjunctions.) 


Wow, those tickets are cheap! (Wow is an interjection.) 


You may ask, “Why should anyone bother labeling parts of speech?” Good question! Most of 
the time, you think about the meaning of a word, not its part of speech. Most of the time, your 
writing is correct. However, some important grammar rules depend upon knowing the differ- 
ence between one part of speech and another. For example, an adjective is a word that describes 
people, places, or things. An adverb is also a description, but it can’t do an adjective’s job. 
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TIP 


Take a look at these examples. Pay close attention to the underlined words: 


NONSTANDARD: Today the weather is beautifully. 
WHY IT'S NOT STANDARD: Beautifully is an adverb. You need an adjective here. 
STANDARD: Today the weather is beautiful. 


WHY IT'S STANDARD: The adjective beautiful works well here. 


NONSTANDARD: Bill and Tina agenda the next meeting. 

WHY IT'S NOT STANDARD: Agenda is a noun. You need an action word (a verb). 
STANDARD: Bill and Tina will write the agenda for the next meeting. 

WHY IT'S STANDARD: The verb will write provides the action. Agenda correctly appears 
as a noun. 

NONSTANDARD: The puppy lifted it's paw. 

WHY IT'S NOT STANDARD: You need a pronoun in this spot. It's means "it is.” 
STANDARD: The puppy lifted its paw. 


WHY IT'S STANDARD: Its is a pronoun. 


NONSTANDARD: The rumor spread threw the class. 
WHY IT'S NOT STANDARD: Threw is a verb. An action word doesn't belong here. 
STANDARD: The rumor spread through the class. 


WHY IT'S STANDARD: The verb has been replaced by a preposition, a word that relates 
ideas. In this sentence, it relates spread and class, showing where the rumor spread. 


In Unit 2, you find in-depth information on every part of speech. Well, every part of speech 
except for interjections. An interjection is a word that briefly comments on the rest of the sen- 
tence. Ouch, wow, and oh are interjections. I don't provide in-depth commentary on interjec- 
tions. They have no depth! They simply add a little interest to your conversation. 


Every dictionary tells you the part of speech of the word, usually right in front of the defini- 
tion. Some words may have several labels because they change their identity in different sen- 
tences. For more information on how to understand every part of a dictionary definition, see 
Chapter 16. 


Parts of a sentence 


A judge sentences criminals to prison, where inmates must follow many rules. You may feel 
that English sentences are prisons, too, because so many rules apply to them. But English sen- 
tences are not prisons; they're structures to hold your thoughts. They help your reader differ- 
entiate one idea from another. Take a peek at this paragraph: 


going to the beach bad idea no pets allowed want take the dog he does not bite you 
know kind and friendly he is to the park instead 
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TIP 


Oh, my! That paragraph resembles a closet with no hangers. Take another look at the same 
paragraph, this time with sentences: 


Going to the beach is a bad idea. No pets are allowed. | want to take the dog. He does 
not bite. You know how kind and friendly he is! We should go to the park instead. 


This one is easier to understand, isn't it? The extra words, capital letters, and punctuation are 
like hangers. They organize your thoughts into complete sentences. In doing so, they sort out 
ideas the way hangers sort out clothing. 


Complete and proper sentences aren't always necessary. When you speak with your friends, for 
instance, you may use half-sentences. 


Read this conversation. Imagine that Joe and Barbara are speaking to or texting each other: 


Joe: Want to go to the beach? 
Barbara: Not without my dog. 
Joe: Okay, the park instead. 
These comments work well because Joe and Barbara are not in a formal situation. To find 


out when formal English is necessary and when conversational English is acceptable, turn to 
Chapter 2. For more about grammar and texting, see Chapter 25. 


In creating sentences that are grammatically correct in Standard English, you should pay atten- 
tion to verbs, subjects, complements, and descriptions. 


Verbs 
Every sentence has at least one word that expresses action or being. That word is a verb. In 
these sentences, the verbs are underlined: 
Candice loves her engagement ring. (loves = action word) 
Duke ate every dog biscuit in the box. (ate - action word) 
She will be pleased with your work. (will be = being words) 
Were the lights on? (Were = being word) 
Selecting the verb form that is correct in Standard English is important. Glance at these exam- 
ples. Notice the underlined verbs: 
NONSTANDARD: You was wrong. 
WHY IT'S NOT STANDARD: In Standard English, the verb form was does not pair with you. 
STANDARD: You were wrong. 


WHY IT'S STANDARD: Were is the verb form that matches you. (To learn more about this 
topic, see Chapter 5.) 
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NONSTANDARD: The mayor speaked to voters yesterday. 

WHY IT'S NOT STANDARD: Speaked is not correct in Standard English. 

STANDARD: The mayor spoke to voters yesterday. 

WHY IT'S STANDARD: Spoke is the irregular verb form you need in this sentence. (For 
more information about irregular verb forms, see Chapter 12.) 
NONSTANDARD: John studying for his exam. 

WHY IT'S NONSTANDARD: The verb form studying is not complete. 

STANDARD: John is studying for his exam. 


WHY IT'S STANDARD: Now the verb is complete. (See Chapter 8 for more about these 
verb forms.) 


Subjects 
In a sentence, someone or something does the action or exists in the state of being. That word 
is the subject. Notice the underlined subjects in these sample sentences: 

Cindy arrived at 10 o'clock. (Cindy = subject) 

We had sandwiches for lunch. (We = subject) 

The sandwiches were delicious. (sandwiches = subject) 

Do you like peanut butter? (you 7 subject) 

It is smooth and sticky. (/t = subject) 

Jelly and jam go well with peanut butter. (Jelly and jam = subjects) 
Most times, you know who or what you're writing about. The subject, in other words, is usually 
easy to select. When the subject is a pronoun, errors often occur. Examine these examples. Pay 
special attention to the underlined words: 

NONSTANDARD: Him and John failed the Latin test. 

WHY IT'S NOT STANDARD: Him can't be a subject. 

STANDARD: He and John failed the Latin test. 


WHY IT'S STANDARD: He is a proper subject. 


NONSTANDARD: Are youse ready? 


WHY IT'S NOT STANDARD: Youse is not the plural of you. Youse is not a Standard English 
form. 


STANDARD: Are you ready? 


WHY IT'S STANDARD: You is Standard English. You is both singular (one) and plural 
(more than one). 


NONSTANDARD: Us friends should stick together. 
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WHY IT'S NOT STANDARD: Us is not a proper subject. 
STANDARD: We friends should stick together. 


WHY IT'S STANDARD: We is a proper subject in Standard English. 
Chapter 14 explains which pronouns work as subjects. 


Pairing subjects with verbs can also cause trouble. Check these examples. Pay attention to the 
underlined words in these example sentences: 


NONSTANDARD: Mr. Smith and Ms. Jones has been promoted. 


WHY IT'S NOT STANDARD: Has been promoted pairs up with one person. In this sen- 
tence, you have two people: Mr. Smith and Ms. Jones. 


STANDARD: Mr. Smith and Ms. Jones have been promoted. 


WHY IT'S STANDARD: The verb have been promoted properly pairs with Mr. Smith and Ms. 
Jones. Both are plural (more than one). 
NONSTANDARD: The list of grammar rules are too long. 


WHY IT'S NOT STANDARD: The subject of the sentence is /ist, a singular word. It can't 
pair with are, a plural verb form. Did you focus on rules? Rules is not the subject of this 
sentence. It's part of a description, of grammar rules. 


STANDARD: The list of grammar rules is too long. 
WHY IT'S STANDARD: The singular verb form, is, pairs correctly with the singular 


subject, list. 


To find out more about matching singular subjects to singular verb forms and plural subjects 
to plural verb forms, check out Chapter 13. 


Complements and descriptions 


Your thoughts are rich and varied. You want to say more than “Mary is" or “I run.” Some 
elements, called complements, complete ideas. Have a look at these example sentences. The 
complements are underlined: 


Mary is happy. 


Deborah mailed the letter. 


Cathy and Drew are always nervous in the dentist's office. 


Give Jean her pizza. 


Did you tell Barbara the secret? 


Usually, complements fall into place correctly. Pronouns can cause problems when they act as 
complements. (Have you noticed that pronouns are troublemakers?) For more information on 
complements, check out Chapter 9. To sort out pronouns as complements, see Chapter 14. 
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Your writing would be very boring without descriptions. Notice the underlined descriptions in 
these examples: 


Every morning | run through the park. 


Pink paint covered the bumpy wall. 


Silk thread is more expensive than cotton thread. 


Wind in that area blows the fallen leaves away. 


The book of speeches helped me prepare for graduation. 
Singing, the choir entered the church. 


As you see, descriptions come in many shapes and sizes. Chapter 6 explains short descriptions, 
and Chapter 15 tackles longer ones. 


Small but important: Punctuating, 
capitalizing, and spelling 
Punctuation marks, capital letters, and spelling may seem unimportant, but they add more to 


your writing than you may expect. Take punctuation, for example. A few years ago, truck driv- 
ers in Maine won $5 million in a lawsuit because of a missing comma! 


Punctuation 


I once saw a television show in which a conversation similar to this one took place: 


Angel (waving a thick stack of paper): | am writing a book. 


Angel's friend (looking at the first page): What is this? | can't read it. There's no 
punctuation. 


Angel: Oh, l'Il worry about that stuff later. 
Angel's friend: | don't think so! You need punctuation now! 
Angel's friend is right. You can't read without punctuation, the little marks that show the 


reader where to pause, when someone is speaking, and so on. These are the basic punctuation 
marks you should know: 


>» Apostrophe: This is a little curved hook above the line. An apostrophe, along with the letter 
S, shows possession: 


Ellen's car (Ellen owns the car.) 
the boys' locker room (The locker room belongs to the boys.) 


my cousin's shoes (My cousin owns the shoes.) 


the vice president's staff (The staff belongs to the vice president.) 


states' rights (The rights belong to the states.) 
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>> Apostrophes also shorten words: 


Annie doesn't ice-skate. (Doesn't is short for does not) 


I'm excited that vacation is finally here. (//m is short for / am.) 


Olivia couldn't ride the roller coaster. (In this sentence, couldn't is short for could not.) 


Isn't that lemonade too cold? (Isn't is short for is not.) 
>» To learn more about apostrophes, turn to Chapter 17. 


>> Period, question mark, exclamation point: These three punctuation marks signal the end 
of a sentence. A period is a little dot; it follows a sentence that makes a statement. A question 
mark is made from a curve and a dot; it follows a sentence that asks a question. An exclama- 
tion point is a vertical line and a dot; it shows emphasis — the punctuation mark that shouts. 
Look at these punctuation marks in action: 


Mary's socks are blue. (The period ends the statement.) 
Are Tim's shoes blue also? (The question mark ends the question.) 
No, they are not! (The exclamation point adds emphasis.) 
>? To learn more about these three important punctuation marks, see Chapter 10. 


>> Comma: A comma tells the reader to pause. This little curved hook starts on the line and 
reaches below. Notice the commas in these sentences: 


Katie, my friend, is visiting from Chicago. 

Katie arrived yesterday, but she has to leave tomorrow. 
Chicago, which is in the state of Illinois, is a large city. 
Tim, have you ever visited Chicago? 


>> If you read these sentences aloud, you can hear the short silences that appear at each 
comma. If commas trouble you, check out Chapter 19. 


>> Quotation marks: Quotation marks are pairs of curved marks that appear above the line. 
Their most common job is to mark off the exact words that someone said or wrote. Notice 
the quotation marks in these examples: 


"Be quiet,” said the librarian. 
The children cried, "We were not very loud." 
“In the library,” replied the librarian, "any noise is too loud." 


>» To use quotation marks properly, you must follow many rules. Turn to Chapter 18 for every- 
thing you need to know about quotation marks. 


Capitalization 


Have you ever seen a very old piece of writing? Capital letters show up in strange places. The 
U.S. Declaration of Independence is more than 200 years old. In the middle of one sentence, 
you see a famous phrase: 


the pursuit of Happiness 
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TIP 


These days, happiness would appear in lowercase (noncapitals). The founders of the country 
could place a capital wherever they wanted, but you don’t have the same freedom. Glance at 
these situations, which require capital letters: 


>> Speaker or writer: The pronoun / always refers to the person who is writing. It is always 
capitalized. Check these examples: 


When | am asleep, | don't snore. 
Gene and | love to sail on the lake. 
Do | have to pay extra for my suitcase? 


>» By the way, poets sometimes place the pronoun / in lowercase. Poets break rules whenever 
they want. Outside of a poem, however, use a capital letter for /. 


>> First word in a sentence: A capital letter begins every sentence. The letter serves as a sig- 
nal that one sentence has ended and another has begun. Read these examples: 


Nana sings to the baby. She has a terrible voice! The baby does not mind. He loves her 
anyway. 

» Palm trees grow in my yard. Warm weather suits them. Rainstorms water the trees. They 
require little care. 


>» Are you curious about numbers? You can't capitalize 22 or 15 or any numeral. Are you 
wondering what happens when a number appears at the beginning of a sentence? Good 
question! The answer is that you should not begin a sentence with a numeral. If you need a 
number there, use the word: 


WRONG: 22 people live in that building. 
RIGHT: Twenty-two people live in that building. 


>> Names: | am Geraldine Woods, not geraldine woods. Nearly all names require capital letters. 
(Some companies choose lowercase letters for products. The iPad is an example of a name 
that doesn't begin with a capital letter.) 


Of course, these aren't the only rules that govern capital letters. Turn to Chapter 21 for more 
information. 


Spelling 


Spelling — placing every letter in the right spot — is important. Take a close look at the fol- 
lowing paragraph. Can you identify five misspelled words? 


Jenny enjoys sewing. She pushs the needle into the cloth with her thum. Tina, who is 
makeing a new skirt, offen chats with Jenny wen they sew. 


Before you check your answers, think for a moment. The preceding paragraph contains proper 
sentences. It clearly states the facts. Yet it's not a good piece of writing. The misspelled words 
turn a good paragraph into a bad one. Here are the correctly spelled words: pushes, thumb, mak- 
ing, often, when. 
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In Chapter 16, you find some rules for English spelling. Unfortunately, many, many English 
words don't follow those rules. To check your spelling, you may need help from the dictionary. 
Chapter 16 also explains how to understand and use the dictionary. 


Many words sound the same but have different spellings and meanings. Other words are nearly 
alike in appearance or sound, but their definitions are not alike. Check Chapter 23 for help with 


these confusing words. 
TIP 


Recognizing Your Grammar Profile 


No one else in the universe is exactly like you. Even your identical twin, if you have one, differs 
from you in some way. Your biology and experiences are unique. So is your grammar profile. 
Some aspects of grammar you know very well, and others may puzzle you. Your strengths and 
weaknesses form your grammar profile. 


Table 1-1 is a checklist of common grammar problems. Next to each problem is a chapter 
number. If you say, “I know that already,” consider skipping that chapter. If you say, “I need 
help with this one,” you probably need to read the chapter listed in Column 3, labeled “Help 
Needed?” Once you have filled out the checklist, you have a road map through English Grammar 
All-in-One For Dummies and a clear route to a better command of the English language. 


Table 1-1 Checklist of Common Grammar Problems 
Chapter(s) Covering Help 
Problem This Topic Needed? 
that boxes or those boxes? 3 
you was or you were? 4 
will you had or will you have? we does or we do? 5 
should be nearby or could be nearby? 5 
real good or really good? 6 
feels bad or feels badly? 6 
an apple or a apple? 6 
both strict but kind or both strict and kind? 7 
Mary buying or Mary is buying? 8 
The pie is or The pie is delicious? 9 
John sang, | danced. Correct? 10 
It snowed, however, | went anyway. Correct? 10 
had been asked or has been asked? have did or have done? 12 
Yesterday he walk or Yesterday he walked? 12 
One plus one is two or One plus one was two? 12 
river flow or river flows? 13 
pen and pencil was or pen and pencil were? stick or stone is or 13 
stick or stone are? 
Everyone are or Everyone is? Here are three books or Here is three 13 


books? Some of the pie was or Some of the pie were? 
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large Victorian house. 
the phrase a large Victorian house is a noun phrase and the direct object. 


A direct object can be a noun clause, and in the sentence I know what he 
means. 
the clause what he means is a noun clause and the direct object. 


In the following sentences the underlined words form a direct object: The dog 
bit the child. 

He dislikes cats. 

We loved them. 

People admire her. 


He wanted a comfortable city-centre flat. 


She lost her diamond engagement ring. 
I don't know what you mean. 


I asked why you did that. 


Indirect object 


An indirect object usually refers to the person who benefits from the action 
described by the verb, often by receiving something. 


Chapter(s) Covering Help 


Problem This Topic Needed? 
John and I went or John and myself went? Helen told me or Helen 14 
told |? 

easier or more easier? less difficult or least difficult? 15 
bought only one shirt? or only bought one shirt? 1 
Abraham Lincoln is better than any president. Correct or 1 
incorrect? 

monkies or monkeys? touches or touchs? independant or 16 
independent? 

childrens’ clothing or children's clothing? | dont know or I don't 17 
know? 

its or it's? your or you're? who's or whose? 1 
Sally said, | love that movie. Correct? 1 
boys, girls, and parents or boys, girls and parents? No I will notor 1 
No, I will not? 

beautifully made clothing or beautifully-made clothing? 20 
, or : Which is correct? 20 
Director of Security or director of security? 21 
the amazon river or the Amazon River? 21 
affect your mood or effect your mood? Sometimes or Some times? 23 
too, to, or two? 23 
can't hardly or can hardly? Didn't do nothing or Didn't do 23 
anything? 

Having played, he left or Playing, he left? 24 
to swim, to dive, and floating or swimming, diving, and floating? 24 
Text LOL? or Text | am joking? 25 
The problem is: Correct punctuation? 25 
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IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Recognizing how language adapts 
to suit the purpose, audience, and 
medium 


» Choosing the appropriate level of 
formality 


Chapter 2 
Adapting Language to 
Every Situation 


resumably, you’re reading this book because you want to learn good grammar. Excellent 

plan! The only problem is that good grammar is a moving target. What works in one situ- 

ation may be completely inappropriate in another. In this chapter, I explain how to tailor 
your speech and writing to suit any purpose, medium, and situation. In Chapter 25, I go into 
more detail on the opportunities and demands of electronic communication — texts, tweets, 
posts, and presentation slides. 


Grasping the Power and Limits 
of Standard English 


During my grammar lessons, students sometimes ask me who made the rules I’m explaining. 
My answer: “You did.” That’s a collective you, however. When I state that made refers to an 
action in the past and make to an action in the present, I’m relaying what millions of English 
speakers have agreed on. If one person decides to fashion a new rule — say, that every sentence 
must begin with three exclamation points — it’s likely to puzzle whoever is on the receiving 
end of the communication. !!!Do you see what I mean? 
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Here's where standards come in, closely followed by English teachers who are eager to explain, 
enforce, and, if need be, hammer their version of the rules into students' heads. When enough 
people agree on what to capitalize and how verb tenses designate time, English teachers teach 
that rule and grammar-book writers write about it. We're always a little behind, though, 
because language continues to change. So we catch up, groaning about how in our student days 
we met higher standards. But we didn't. We just met different standards, about which our own 
teachers undoubtedly complained. 


A few English teachers and linguists have at times pulled grammatical power away from the 
people. Inventing or rewriting rules, they somehow convinced influential people that follow- 
ing those rules was a sign of a well-educated person. That idea lives on. If you speak and write 
according to the rules of Standard English, you're more likely to receive higher grades in school 
or status at work. That's not necessarily fair, but it's true. Standard English has power and 
advantages. It also has limitations. Some of the best, most inventive language comes from 
those who break the rules in a creative way. Beauty and energy often characterize nonstandard 
expression, and our verbal life would be very dull if rule- breaking were somehow eliminated. 


What all this adds up to, I hope, is vibrant language that communicates your intended meaning 
in a way that suits your audience and purpose. My recommendation is to follow the rules when 
they serve your interests and break them when they don't. How? Read on. 


Adjusting Language to Suit Your Audience 
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TIP 


How many “Englishes” do you know? Chances are you’re familiar with some version of these 
three: 


Wanna see the Yankees crush the Sox this afternoon? (friendspeak) 
Took the car. Back by 6. Bringing dinner! (conversational English) 


lam very sorry, Officer. | did not realize the road around the stadium was closed on 
game days. Please don't give me a ticket. (Standard English) 


Can you see how the language in each example moves up the ladder of formality? In the first, 
the speaker is talking to a pal. I call this sort of language friendspeak. In the second, the writer 
leaves a note for a family member. This is conversational English, the go-to choice for everyday 
exchanges. The third is Standard English, the most formal level of language and a good choice 
for remarks to authority figures, such as the police. 


There are gradations on the formality ladder, of course, as well as regional and community 


dialects. All can enrich communication. In this book, I concentrate on the rules of Standard 
English and the ways in which they may be eased or broken without impairing your message. 


Wanna get something to eat? Friendspeak 


When you relax, you probably take off your school or business outfit and put on comfortable 
clothing. Sweats and an old T-shirt signal that you have no obligations. You can do whatever 
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TIP 


WARNING 


REMEMBER 


you like. You're in charge! Language works the same way. Friendspeak, my term for the lan- 
guage you use when you're off duty, shows that it's time for fun. 


Friendspeak works well when the power level is balanced. The people you're talking with or 
writing to are your peers. Look at these two conversations, both of which took place in my 
classroom: 


STUDENT to TEACHER: George and | went to the gym. He did 60 push-ups. | can't do 
nearly as many. 


TEACHER to STUDENT: George exercises regularly. That's why he's strong. 


SAME STUDENT to ANOTHER STUDENT: Me and George went to the gym. He did 
60 push-ups, and l'm like, no way. 


OTHER STUDENT: Dude, he like, lives in the gym. 


These two conversations say the same thing, but not in the same way. In speaking with teach- 
ers, students usually know they must follow the rules. The teacher also follows grammar rules. 
Why? The teacher-student relationship is a formal one. In the second conversation, breaking 
the rules is the point. The speakers have nothing to prove to each other. They're comfortable 
with each other's mistakes. In fact, they make mistakes on purpose, to show that they have a 
personal, friendly relationship. 


Standard English, which follows the rules strictly, often gives you an advantage in life. When 
you speak with friends, though, perfectly proper sentences may sound snobby. For this reason, 
more casual language (either friendspeak or conversational English, which I cover in the next 
section) is sometimes more suitable than Standard English. 


I don't deal with friendspeak in this book. Chances are, you already know it. This level of lan- 
guage is fine in these situations: 


>> Talking with friends 
>> Chatting with close family members, especially those who are the same age 


>» Writing to friends in emails and texts 


Many people use the friendspeak level of English for posts on social media. This practice sounds 
harmless. After all, you're writing to people who, on that website, are your friends. Be careful! 
Employers and school officials sometimes check social media when they're considering your 
application for a job or for admission to a school. True, they understand that you aren't aim- 
ing for perfect grammar when you post. However, if you come across as ignorant — or worse, 
offensive — you may decrease your chances of acceptance. Even more important, you may hurt 
your readers! 


Employ friendspeak only when you're sure that the people you're addressing are comfortable 
with this type of language. 
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WARNING 


TIP 


Conversational English 


One step higher on the ladder of formality is conversational English. Instead of sweats and tees, 
think of conversational English as well-fitting jeans and a reasonably nice shirt. The language 
is comfortable, but not as messy as friendspeak. Conversational English is the language just 
about everyone uses for — surprise! — conversations. In this level of language, the people 
speaking probably know each other. They relax, but not completely. 


Conversational English has a breezy sound. Letters are dropped in contractions (don't, I'll, 
would've, and so forth). In written form, conversational English breaks punctuation rules, too. 
Sentences run together, and commas connect all sorts of things. Multiple punctuation marks 
(two or three exclamation points, for example) show strong emotion, especially in social media 
posts and texts. 


I use conversational English in this book because, as I write, I imagine that I am speaking with 
you, the reader. I pretend that I know you and that we are spending some free time together. I 
don't see myself as a teacher in a formal classroom situation. 


Conversational English is suitable for these situations: 


>> Chats with friends and family 

>» Conversations with neighbors and other acquaintances 

3» Notes, emails, instant messages, letters, and texts to friends and family 
>» Comments posted on social media 

3» Informal conversations with teachers 


>> Remarks to co-workers 


The last two items on this list are tricky. In a school or business situation, you can be friendly, 
but not too friendly. Suppose a teacher is in the middle of a lesson. In this situation, don't 
employ conversational English. Questions and remarks during class are best phrased in Stan- 
dard English. If you're chatting with a teacher after class, though, you don't need formal lan- 
guage. At work, conversational English is fine for lunch and coffee breaks. During meetings at 
Work, you should be more careful to follow the rules of grammar. 


At work or at school, check the level of language before you speak. How formal are others' 
remarks? Listen, and adapt your own language to match the group's preferred style. 


Standard English 


Standard English is similar to the clothing you select when you want to look your best. Imag- 
ine a business suit or an outfit you would wear to a dinner party. When you employ Standard 
English, your readers or listeners grasp that you know the rules of grammar. You demonstrate 
that you have a strong vocabulary. 
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You should speak and write in Standard English when you're addressing someone who has 
more power and authority than you do. This level of English adds dignity to every interaction. 
It signals that you're taking things seriously and putting forth your best effort. Use Standard 
English for these situations: 


» 
» 
» 
» 
» 
» 
» 
» 
» 


Business letters 

Emails to clients, colleagues, and teachers 
Letters to the editor or to government officials 
Written reports (on paper or on websites) 
Memos 

Homework assignments 

Notes or emails to teachers 

Speeches, presentations, and oral reports 


Important conversations (job interviews, admissions interviews, and the like) 


In any situation in which you're being judged, begin with Standard English. You can always 
ease up if you discover that your reader or listener prefers a different, less formal style. 


You have to know the rules of Standard English before you decide that it's okay to break them. 
As you read English Grammar All-in-One For Dummies, keep track of the rules. Practice so that 
you can be perfect when the need arises. 


REMEMBER 


Q. 


EXAMPLE 


Can you recognize rungs on the ladder of formality? Place these expressions in order, 
moving from the most formal to the least. Note: Two expressions may tie. For example, 
your answer may be “1 and 2, 3.” In that answer, the first and second statements have 
the same level of formality, and the third statement is less formal than the first two. 


(1) You just don't get it. 

(2) You do not comprehend the situation. 

(3) You don't understand what happened. 

2, 3, 1 Expression 2 is the most formal, with no contractions, such as don't, which you 
see in 3. Expression 2 also includes a fairly sophisticated word, comprehend. Option 3 is a 
little more relaxed than 2, with the contraction don't and what happened instead of the 


situation. Expression 1 includes slang: get it means “understand.” Slang is always 
informal. 


Place these expressions in order, moving from the most formal to the least. Note: Two expres- 
sions may tie. 


YOUR 
TURN 
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EXAMPLE 


In addition to recognizing levels of formality, you have to decide when each is the best choice. 
Consider the power balance: Communicating with someone who has more power than you 
generally requires more formal expression. With peers, you can ease up. Also think about your 
purpose. Do you want to be perceived as knowledgeable and professional? Friendly and relaxed? 
If you answered yes to the first question, move higher on the formality ladder. If the second is 


(1) I provide herein 
(2) I enclose 


(3) Here's 


(1) Don't worry about that issue. 
(2) Hey, don't flip out! 
(3) Forget it, please. 


(1) does not exercise 
(2) total couch potato 


(3) never exercises 


(1) My bad. 
(2) Oops! Sorry. 
(3) I apologize. 


(1) Does this interest you? 


(2) ru in? (Note: This is equivalent to “Are you in?") 
q y 


(3) Are you in? 


true, take it down a notch. 


Q. 


Which remarks from a student to a teacher are acceptable? 


(A) no hw — ttyl 


(B) Just a note to let you know I didn’t do the homework. I'll explain later! Ralph 


(C) Dear Ms. Smith, 


I was not able to do my homework last night. I will speak with you about this matter 


later. 
Sincerely, 


Ralph 
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A. 


(B) or (C) The correct answer depends on a few factors. How willing are you to be stuck 
sitting in the corner of the classroom for the rest of the year? If your answer is “very 
willing," send A, a text written in friendspeak. (By the way, hw is short for homework, 
and ttyl means "Talk to you later.") Does your teacher come to school in jeans and 
sneakers? If so, (B) is probably acceptable because it's written in conversational 
English. Is the teacher prim and proper, expecting you to follow every rule ever created, 
including a few that only professional copyeditors know? If so, (C), which is written in 
Standard English, is your best bet. 


e Which choice(s), if any, would be appropriate for the situation described? 


YOUR 


TURN 


@ blog post written by a cookbook reviewer 


(A) I cooked three chickens tonight, and I’m now on page 5567 of How to Cook 
Everything. It was terrible. Don’t ever put a sardine near a chicken. 


(B) i cooked three chickens tonight and im now on p 5567 of How to Cook Everything. 
It was terible. Don’t ever put a sardine near a chicken ever. 


(C) 3 chix w/ sards tonight p 5567 How Cook Everything terrible 
(D) None 


note to boss 
(A) Met client. Deal okay if shipping included. Your thoughts? 
(B) shp deal brAkr ok? 


(C) The client has accepted the deal on the condition that all shipping costs are included 
in the price we quoted. I wonder if you would mind getting back to me, at your 
earliest convenience, so that I have some idea whether this stipulation is all right 
with you. 


(D) None 


ad directed at undecided voters, written by a lobbyist 

(A) No on #toothpastebill 

(B) no toothpaste bill #myteethRmine 

(C) Tell your representative to vote no on the bill to ban toothpaste. 


(D) None 


note to teacher from student 
(A) no hw cat 8 it better tmrw leo 


(B) Mr. Smarva, sorry, can’t hand in my homework my cat ate it I'll do better tomorrow 
your friend Leo 


(C) cat ate hw do bettrr tomorrow leo 


(D) None 
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o written comments about an excavation, from archaeologist to colleagues 


(A) The horizontal strips of a metallic substance and the marks of a crude pickax sug- 
gest that this was a prehistoric mine. 


(B) Horizontal strips of metal + pickax marks = prehistoric mine 


(C) I ascertain from the evidence that the site was consistent with a prehistoric mine. 
The aforementioned evidence (the horizontal strips of a metallic substance and the 
marks of a crude pickax) appears incontrovertible. 


(D) None 


e message to a potential employer from a person interviewing for a job 
(A) can't come now maybe later. 
(B) not now, maybe L8R 
(C) I cannot come now, maybe later. 


(D) None 


e text to close friend 


(A) I will have to get back to you. The professor just arrived. I will text again after the 
class ends. 


(B) prof 18r 
(C) prof here ttyl 
(D) None 


e handwritten note on a thank-you card 
(A) Hi, Grandpa. The speaker was great. Thanks for arranging her visit. Love, Alice 
(B) Grandpa the speaker great thanks for arranging 
(C) great speaker thx 
(D) None 


o opinion piece about a musical performance, published in a school paper 
(A) BB’s last set = epic fail — where do they find those chords? 
(B) Bl Bk’s last set didn’t work. Were do thA find those chords? 
(C) Blue Beak’s last set was a problem. Seriously, where do they find those notes? 


(D) None 


o tweet to high school students from the class president 
(A) tlion 9s only 
(B) #library is 9s only 
(C) Library is open now for 9th graders only! 
(D) None 
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In the sentence 
Her father sent the school a letter. 
the school is the indirect object and a letter is the direct object. 


NB: Direct and indirect objects 

If there is a direct object and an indirect object in a sentence or clause, the 
indirect object is almost always placed before the direct object, as in: I 
gave the boy the sweets. 

where the boy is the indirect object and the sweets the direct object. 


However, if both the direct and indirect objects are pronouns the direct 
object is sometimes placed first, especially in informal speech, as in: That is 
my book. Give it to me, please. 


NB: Verbs and indirect objects 
Some verbs commonly take an indirect object as well as a direct object. 
These include bring, buy, give, send, show, tell. 


In the following sentences the underlined words form an indirect object. 


I sent you the book. 

She showed her mother the letter. 

We had to tell her the bad news. 

They gave the children some sweets. 

Mary bought them some magazines for the journey. 
Pass me the salt, please. 


An indirect object can be preceded by the word to or for. 


Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


© 1, 2, 3 Expression 1 uses an old-fashioned, totally formal word, herein. Expression 2 is more 
modern and less formal. Expression 3 is a contraction (here’s is short for here is). The con- 
traction makes this expression the least formal of the three. 


(2) 1, 3, 2 All three of these statements attempt to reassure the listener or reader. Expression 1 is 
the most formal, with a complete sentence including a dignified phrase, that issue. Expression 
2 employs slang (flip out - get upset), as well as the informal greeting hey. Somewhere in the 
middle is Expression 3, which attaches please to a complete sentence. 


G) 1 and 3, 2 Expressions 1 and 3 are Standard English, on the same level of formality. 
Expression 2 is slang. (A total couch potato is someone who never gets off the couch.) 
Expression 2 is the least formal. 


(4) 3, 1 and 2 I apologize is grammatically correct and proper for all occasions. Expressions 1 and 
2 are less formal because they include slang (my bad = my mistake, understood as an apology, 
and oops, an expression admitting an accident or error). 


G) 1, 3, 2 Expression 1 has no contractions or slang, so it’s formal. Expression 3, on the other 
hand, uses a shortened form of the expression — close to slang. Are you in? means Are you 
interested? and is conversational. The least formal is Expression 2, which uses texting abbre- 
viations, r (are) and u (you). 


(6) (A) Option (B) is filled with problems. No matter who your reader is, you should avoid incor- 
rect spelling (terible). Also, why lowercase the personal pronoun I? It’s not much harder or 
time-consuming to add an apostrophe to I’m. Option (C) is worse because it includes abbre- 
viations and shortened words (chix) that would be better for a text to a friend than a post ona 
website. Option (A) obeys the rules of standard English — not a bad idea for someone who 
wants to be taken seriously as a reviewer. 


(7) (A) You don’t have to write all the information in option (C). By the time the boss finishes 
reading all those unnecessary words, the client may have moved to another supplier in sheer 
frustration. The same information comes through in option (A), which is shorter, and though 
not formal, stays close enough to Standard English to please a boss. Option (B) is far too 
informal for a message to someone with more power than you. Also, brAkr (breaker) isn’t 
standard and may be incomprehensible. 


(8) (C) The meaning as expressed in option (C) is clear, and because the lobbyist wants to con- 
vince voters that the ideas are the product of an intelligent being, proper grammar and spell- 
ing are a plus. The other two choices are vague and more suited for a community that expects 
informality. The hashtags (the # symbols) are intended to rally like-minded readers to join 
together, but it’s hard to gather support for an ill-defined cause. 


9 ) (D) If Leo seriously wants to be excused for missing a homework assignment, he should 
unearth every bit of grammar knowledge he has, because a teacher is an authority figure and 
deserves Standard English. 


Go) (A) Option (C) is far too wordy and stuffy, even for academia. Option (B) is too informal. The 
plus and equal signs don’t belong in a post about archeology from someone who wants to be 
respected as a professional in that field. 
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G) (D) Writing in a business setting should be more formal than options (A), (B), and (C). 
Furthermore, if you're postponing an interview, courtesy demands a reason (the building's 
on fire, you broke your leg, a comet's about to strike Earth — something). 


12 ) (C) Option (A) isn’t wrong, exactly, but a close friend doesn’t need complete and proper sen- 
tences, especially when the professor has arrived and you're supposed to be ready for class. 
Your peers probably understand the words you shortened, especially an abbreviation such as 
ttyl (“talk to you later") that frequently appears in texts and informal posts on social media. 
Option (B) is a little too vague. 


(3) (A) In option (A), the punctuation is correct, and the sentences make sense. Grandpa will be 
proud. The others may be acceptable (grandparents tend to give their grandchildren a lot of 
leeway), but it’s not particularly polite to leave your best grammar on the shelf when writing 
to someone older than you, especially when that person has done you a favor. 


GA (C) The tone of option (C) is conversational, but that’s usually fine in a school paper. The 
other options are better suited to friend-to-friend text. 

(a5) (C) The senior class president should come across as friendly, but a bit serious also. Not to 
mention clear! A tweet to teens can include all sorts of abbreviations. But tlion, which appears 
in option (A), is an abbreviation I made up. Inside my head. Just me! It means “the library is 
open now." Option (B) doesn't include all the information. Only option (C) has a clear mean- 
ing and sounds friendly but informal. 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 2 Quiz 


If you're ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz that incorporates 
all the chapter topics. 


Which of these statements, if any, are suitable in the specified situation? Note: The statement 
may be excerpted from a longer conversation or piece of writing. 
© Situation: Student’s email to a teacher asking for a letter of recommendation 
(A) Would you please write a letter of recommendation? 
(B) You get me. Wanna write for me? 


(C) r u ok to write 4 me? 


© Situation: Letter of complaint from a customer to a company about a recent purchase 
(A) Your vacuum stinks. I want my money back now! 
(B) The vacuum doesn’t work, so I want a refund. 
(C) Vacuum = busted. Refund = mine. 
e Situation: Text from Lily, who has known Anthony since preschool, commenting on a mutual 
friend's unexpected offer to help with a school project 
(A) 2G2BT 
(B) rly? ru sure? 
(C) 4 real? 


e Situation: Co-worker speaking to a peer at a committee meeting chaired by their supervisor 
(A) The marketing stuff's epic, but the neighborhood's sketchy. 
(B) Whassup with the neighborhood? The marketing’s okay. 


(C) The marketing is fine, but the neighborhood is questionable. 


e Situation: Phone call from a parent to another parent about a playdate for their children 
(A) Saturday okay with you? Maybe the beach? Or the playground? Could be fun. 
(B) How about I take the kids to the beach or the playground on Saturday for a fun afternoon? 
(C) Would it be permissible for me to take our children on an excursion this Saturday, per- 
haps to the beach or to the playground, so that they can amuse each other for a while? 
Ó Situation: Alice speaking with a traffic patrol officer who has pulled her over to the side of 
the road 
(A) You gotta problem? 
(B) What's the problem, Officer? 


(C) Is there a problem? 
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D Situation: Text from a boss to an assistant, requesting a file they've been working on 
(A) get me file asap 
(B) need file now 


(C) file - now 


©) Situation: Comment to a citizen from a clerk in a government agency 
(A) What’s your DOB and SSN? 
(B) Tell me your date of birth and social security number. 


(C) When were you born, and what's your social? 


© Situation: Email from broker to customer who asked for information quickly 
(A) Spoke with Jacobs. Deal’s OK with him. 


(B) I had a chance to speak with Mr. Jacobs, as you asked. I called him immediately, as you 
were in a rush. He indicated that the deal is fine with him. 


(C) Re Jacobs: deal's okay with him. 
o Situation: Email to co-workers from their union representative about a possible job action. 
It's illegal for the union members to strike 


(A) Tomorrow we should all call in "sick," if that's how the vote turns out at the meeting 
tonight. 


(B) Important vote at tonight's meeting. Please attend. 


(C) We're getting the flu tomorrow, depending on tonight’s vote. 
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Answers to Chapter 2 Quiz 


(du 


A teacher has more power than a student, and so does anyone who's doing you a favor. 
Statement (B) — which a student actually sent! — is too informal. Statement (C) is never 
acceptable in an email, text, or instant message to anyone other than a close friend. 


(2) (A) and (B) 


Statement (A) is rude, but it does get the point across. (Courtesy, of course, is always best, 
but grammatically this one works.) Statement (B) conveys the message more politely. It, too, 
is fine. Statement (C) probably won't be taken seriously by a manufacturer. (Would you send 
money to someone who uses this sort of language?) 


G) All of the statements 


Because Lily and Anthony are close friends, they probably text each other often and under- 
stand these abbreviations. Grammarians usually detest such shortcuts, but realists know that 
abbreviations and shortened words convey meaning — and they aren’t going away anytime 
soon. For those who don’t text, 2G2BT means too good to be true, rly means really, r u sure 
means are you sure?, and 4 real means for real. 


(4) «o 


Because the supervisor is present, the speaker should steer clear of slang such as epic 
(impressive, great), sketchy (borderline, not quite safe or correct), and whassup (a short form 
of What's up? or What's going on?). The third statement is fine. 


(5) (A) and (B) 


Parents are peers, so conversational English, which you see in Statements (A) and (B), is fine. 
Statement (C) is far too formal and stiff. 


(6) (B) and (C) 


A cop who is ordering you around has more power. Statement (A) is for peers, not the traffic 
patrol. Statements (B) and (C) are sufficiently formal for the situation. 


(7) (A) and (B) 


When a boss speaks to an assistant, the boss has more power and can break the rules of con- 
ventional grammar, as long as the intended meaning is clear. The first and second state- 
ments are okay, assuming that the assistant knows which file the boss wants. (ASAP is a 
common acronym meaning “as soon as possible." It's safe to assume that most people 
understand it.) Statement (C) is unclear. Does the boss want the assistant to file away infor- 
mation for the boss, work on the file, or bring the file to the boss? More than one meaning is 
possible, so Statement (C) is unacceptable. 


(B) 


The acronyms DOB and SSN aren't universally understood. Similarly, your social may be 
mystifying. Only Statement (B) is completely clear. 
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(9) (A) and (C) 


A customer usually merits your most formal writing, but if the customer wants something 
fast (and this one does), a condensed message is actually better than a drawn-out statement. 
Statements (A) and (C) give the facts — and the impression that the broker rushed the 
message to the customer as rapidly as possible. Both are better than Statement (B), which 
meanders toward meaning. 


m 
(1 0) 
20) (B) 


Email should never be used for communications you want to keep private. In Statements (A) 
and (C), the union representative hints at a planned strike. Those emails could lead to a court 
case. Statement (B) is more neutral and less likely to appear as evidence. 
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Exploring Parts 
of Spéech 


In This Unit... 


cuapters: People to See, Places to Go, Things to Remember: 
Recognizing Nouns 
Identifying Nouns 
Sorting Out Singular and Plural Nouns 
Attaching "This," "These," and Other Words to Nouns 
Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 
Whaddya Know? Chapter 3 Quiz 
Answers to Chapter 3 Quiz 


charters: Meeting the Pronoun Family 


Working Hard: Pronouns and Their Jobs 
Tracing Pronoun Traits 

Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 
Whaddya Know? Chapter 4 Quiz 

Answers to Chapter 4 Quiz 


charters: Existing and Acting with Verbs 
Expressing Meaning with Verbs 
Meeting the Families: Linking and Action Verbs 
Pop the Question: Locating the Verb 
Calling the Help Line for Verbs 
Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 
Whaddya Know? Chapter 5 Quiz 
Answers to Chapter 5 Quiz 


cuapterc: TWO Real Really Good Parts of Speech: Adjectives 
and Adverbs 


Clarifying Meaning with Descriptions 

Adding Adjectives 

Stalking the Common Adverb 

Choosing Between Adjectives and Adverbs 
Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 
Whaddya Know? Chapter 6 Quiz 

Answers to Chapter 6 Quiz 


cuapter7: Tiny but Mighty: Prepositions, Conjunctions, 
and Interjections 


Proposing Relationships: Prepositions 
Connecting with Conjunctions 

Interjections Are Easy! 

Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 
Whaddya Know? Chapter 7 Quiz 

Answers to Chapter 7 Quiz 


IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Spotting nouns 


» Forming plurals 


» Attaching this, that, these, and 
those to nouns 


Chapter 3 


People to See, 
Places to Go, Things 
to Remember: 
Recognizing Nouns 


atch very young children learning to speak. Their first words are usually the names 

of important people, places, or things: Mama, Dada, home, or toy. I imagine that lan- 

guage started in the same way. Our ancient relatives probably talked about what 
mattered to them — cave, fire, or bear, and, of course, Mama and Dada. Parents are always 
important people. 


In this chapter, you learn about the first part of speech that young children use — nouns. You 
identify nouns and sort out those that name one (singular nouns) from those that name more 
than one (plural nouns). You also see how to attach other words — that, this, those, and these — 
to nouns. 
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Identifying Nouns 


38 


Important people, places, and things need names. The part of speech that names them is a 
noun. 


Before you do anything with nouns — change them from singular to plural or the other way 
around, capitalize them, or place them in sentences — you have to find them. In this section, 
you search for nouns when they name people, places, things, events, ideas, or emotions. 


Naming people with nouns 


Who are you? You are, right now, a reader. You may also be some of these: a man, a woman, a 
student, or a worker. You may be a mother or father, a son or daughter, a cousin, or a grandpar- 
ent or grandchild. Perhaps you're a famous actor. (If you're famous, please autograph some- 
thing for me. I can make a lot of money selling autographed items on eBay.) 


Every underlined word in the paragraph above is a general term for a person and also a noun. 
Other nouns for people include: 

singer 

writer 

New Yorker 

lawyer 

neighbor 
Can you guess which nouns apply to me? You really, really don't want to hear me sing, and 
I know nothing about the law. I do write, and I live in New York. I can use writer, New Yorker, 


and neighbor to talk about myself. All these nouns refer to me, a person. (The word person, by 
the way, is also a noun.) 


Of course, I can also use my name to talk about myself. I’m Geraldine Woods. My friends call me 
Gerri. (People who don't like me have names for me, too, but I won't print those names here.) 
All names are nouns, including these: 

Abraham Lincoln 

Queen Elizabeth | 

Mary Watson 

Spider-Man 
Do I have to tell you that nothing on this list applies to me? I am sorry to disappoint you, but 


I am not a queen (like Elizabeth I), a president (like Abraham Lincoln), or a superhero (like 
Spider-Man). 
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So the sentence 
Her sent the school a letter. 


EXAMPLE 


REMEMBER 


TIP 


Did you notice that the names in the preceding list begin with capital letters? Specific names 
(John Smith) are capitalized. General names (customer) are not capitalized. To find out more 
about when a name should be capitalized, turn to Chapter 21. 


Q. Identify the nouns in the following paragraph: 


Jenny is a plumber. She told William that her last customer, Arthur Smith, was cheap. 
He wanted to pay her less than Gene Muller did, and Gene is a poor man. 


A. Jenny, plumber, William, customer, Arthur Smith, Gene Muller, Gene, man All these 
words name people, so all are nouns. 


Both general and specific names for people are nouns. 


Naming places with nouns 


Where are you? I am in my bedroom, in the corner that I use as an office, in an apartment in 
Manhattan in New York State in the United States of America. A few years ago I visited London 
and Madrid after retiring from my school, which is located in another area of the city. 


The underlined words in the preceding paragraph are places. Words that name places, even 
when they are general terms, are nouns. Here are several more: 

river 

mountain 

continent 

theater 


street 
Names of specific places are also nouns: 


Sahara Desert 
Antarctica 
Greenwich Village 
Sierra Nevada 
Jupiter 
The places that nouns name can be very large (the universe) or very small (my closet). Size 


doesn't matter. (Well, size doesn't matter in grammar! You decide whether it matters in other 
areas.) 


Capital letters do matter. The name of a specific place is capitalized (Atlantic Ocean). General 


names of places are not (island). For more information about capitalizing the names of places, 
see Chapter 21. 
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Q. Identify the nouns in the following paragraph: 


EXAMPLE In Canada, which is a large country in North America, he often visits Montreal, a beau- 
tiful city on the Saint Lawrence River, near Mont Tremblant, a popular place to ski. 


A. Canada, country, North America, Montreal, city, Saint Lawrence River, Mont 
Tremblant, place All these words name places (including the word place itself), so all 
are nouns. 


Naming things with nouns 


As I look out my window, I see many things: buildings, cars, an occasional bus, and construc- 
tion on the terrace nearby, where someone has planted a tiny garden consisting of three bushes 
with pink flowers. 


Yes, even in the middle of New York City, you can find a garden! A garden is a thing, and so are 
all the underlined words in the preceding paragraph. Words that name things are nouns. 


When I say "thing," I don't mean only things that you can buy in a store and put on a shelf. You 
probably noticed that one of the underlined nouns (construction) is an activity. Nouns can name 
activities as well as objects. Here are other nouns that name things: 
TIP 
tables 
exams 


marriage 


pollution 
The names of events are also nouns: 


vacation 

New Year's Eve 
birthdays 

the Revolutionary War 
exams 


As you see, nouns may name events in general terms (birthdays). Other nouns name specific 
events (New Year's Eve, the Revolutionary War). 


The name of a specific event is usually capitalized (Great Depression). General names for events 
are normally written without capital letters (anniversary). The name of an object may be capi- 
talized if it's a brand (Cadillac) unless the company decides not to use a capital letter (iPad). To 
TIP find out more about when you should capitalize the name of an event or object, see Chapter 21. 
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EXAMPLE 


REMEMBER 


EXAMPLE 


WARNING 


Q. Identify the nouns in the following paragraph: 


Nearly everyone who enjoys crafts buys glue, crayons, and cloth to make decorations for 
holidays and other celebrations, such as Halloween and Thanksgiving. 


A. crafts, glue, crayons, cloth, decorations, holidays, celebrations, Halloween, 
Thanksgiving All these words name things, so all are nouns. 


The names of things, activities, and events are nouns. 


Naming ideas and emotions with nouns 


I feel loyalty to those I love and gratitude to everyone who has ever helped me. I believe that love 
and friendship are always better than hatred and rejection. Do you agree with these thoughts, 
or is your opinion different? 


Ideas and emotions are real and extremely powerful, even though you can't touch them, and 
their names — all the underlined words in the preceding paragraph — are nouns. Take a look 
at a few more nouns naming ideas and emotions: 

confusion 

idealism 

viewpoint 

joy 

anger 


The names of belief systems, such as a religion (Catholicism, for example), are nouns. The 
names of causes, such as environmentalism, are also nouns. 


Sometimes you need a capital letter for a particular system of belief (Islam or Judaism, for exam- 


ple), and sometimes you do not (democracy, for instance). For more information on capitalizing 
the names of ideas or beliefs, turn to Chapter 21. 


Q. Identify the nouns in the following sentence: 


He was filled with happiness when she explained her thoughts on freedom, because he 
also worked to bring about justice and equality in society. 


A. You should have found six nouns: happiness, thoughts, freedom, justice, equality, society. All 
these words name ideas or feelings, so all are nouns. 


Many words that describe feelings and ideas have other forms that are not nouns. For exam- 


ple, equality is a noun, but equal is not. The noun (equality) names the concept. The other form 
(equal) acts as a description (equal opportunity). 
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Identify the nouns in these sentences. 


YOUR 


TURN Oscar loves spaghetti, which is his favorite food. 


He cooks hamburgers in his well-equipped kitchen or, if the weather is nice, in his yard 
over an open fire. 


Oscar stores charcoal in a large plastic tub that used to belong to his grandpa. 


He's known for his passionate belief in environmentalism, a cause his Aunt Emma also 
supports. 


Her garbage can is very small because she recycles or reuses things instead of throwing 
them out. 


Aunt Emma trains thoroughbred horses that Oscar rides at racetracks around the 
country. 


Oscar rode her three favorite horses in Buenos Aires recently. 

Both Oscar and his aunt are animal lovers and treat the animals like royalty. 
Because Oscar is sentimental, he dedicates each race to his mother and father. 
He wrote a song about the filly that was born on his birthday. 


The jockeys guiding their horses to the starting gate became annoyed by Oscar's song, 
which he sang in an extremely loud voice. 


The problem is that Oscar can't stay in tune when he sings. 


Sorting Out Singular and Plural Nouns 


Smile! You're having a baby. Smile more! You're having three babies. 

Baby is a singular noun. Babies is a plural noun. When you become a parent, the difference 
between singular (one) and plural (more than one) is rather important. It's important in gram- 
mar also. Why? Within a sentence, singular nouns match up with other singular words, and 


plurals pair with other plurals. In this section, you examine the singular and plural forms of 
nouns. 


Adding the letters S or ES to form plurals 


Take a look at these singular and plural nouns. Notice the difference between them: 
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Singular Plural 
fork forks 
television televisions 
shoe shoes 
infant infants 
horse horses 
officer officers 
photo photos 


Now check out these singular and plural nouns. Notice how they differ: 


Singular Plural 
brush brushes 
match matches 
kiss kisses 
tax taxes 
witch witches 
loss losses 
bush bushes 


The rule for forming regular plurals is simple: When the singular noun ends in sh, ch, ss, or x, 
add the letters es to form the plural noun. If the singular noun ends in any other letter, add s. 


Q. Write the form that is missing in the following table. You should add or take away 
either s or es: 


EXAMPLE Singular Plural 

mess 

lions 
Switch 

boxes 
zoo 

gorillas 
eyelash 


A. messes, lion, switches, box, zoos, gorilla, eyelashes The words mess, switch, box, and 


eyelash employ the letters es to form the plural. The other words form plurals with the 


letter s alone. 


Words that end with the letter o sometimes add a simple s (zoos, avocados) and sometimes es 
(potatoes, heroes). Words that end with the letter y form the plural with a simple s or with a 
change from y to i and the addition of es. For more information on y-ending words, turn to 


TIP Chapter 16. Check the dictionary if you're unsure how to form any plural. 
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TIP 


EXAMPLE 


Plurals that break the rules 


Are you a rebel, or do you usually follow the rules? I wrote usually because my experience tells 
me that no one follows the rules all the time. The English language also breaks the rules occa- 
sionally and creates strange plural forms. Read these sentences, paying attention to the under- 
lined words: 


Help! One little sheep is eating my lunch! I'm joking. Only a few sheep live near me, all 
in ZOOS. 


The first underlined word, sheep, is singular. The clues are one, which always signals a singu- 
lar noun, and is, a singular verb. The second underlined word looks exactly the same. However, 
this time sheep is plural, indicating more than one animal. The clues are a few, which signals a 
plural noun; the word live, a plural verb. English is odd, isn’t it? Sometimes the same word can 
be either singular or plural, depending on how it’s used. 


You can’t memorize every plural form in the English language — not if you want to have time to 
eat, sleep, and have an actual life. However, you should know some common irregular plurals: 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 

half halves moose moose 

loaf loaves deer deer 

knife knives mouse mice 

leaf leaves goose geese 

man men tooth teeth 

woman women information information 
child children editor-in-chief editors-in-chief 


Your best path through the world of irregular plurals is to remember those you use often. You 
may want to keep a list of your personal favorites. You can look up other plurals in the diction- 
ary when you need them. 


Q. Write the irregular plural form of each word. If you’re unsure, check the dictionary. 


Singular Plural 


Ox 
hoof 


scarf 


runner-up 


crisis 


aircraft 


foot 


A. oxen, hooves, scarves, runners-up, crises, aircraft, feet 
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When you come across a word with a hyphen (a short line separating two words, such as 

runner-up or brother-in-law), look at the most important part of the word — the section that 

carries the main meaning (runner, brother). Make that word plural (runners, brothers) and leave 
TIP the rest of the word alone (runners-up, brothers-in-law). 


The dictionary is your friend when you're writing plural forms. Look up any noun to find its 
plural form or instructions for creating its plural. 


REMEMBER 


Fill in the blanks with the plural or singular form of these nouns: 


Singular 


13. kindness 
YOUR 


Plural 


TURN 14. 


mice 


15. cello 


16. itch 


17. commander-in-chief 


18. question 


19. 


watches 


20. tomato 


Attaching "This," "These," and 
Other Words to Nouns 


Nouns often come with descriptions attached. In some languages, every description has a sin- 
gular and a plural form, but descriptions in English usually keep the same form whether they 
attach to singular or plural nouns. You can correctly write about one fine day and five fine days. 
A few words, though, do change depending on whether the noun they're attached to is singular 
or plural. Take a look at these examples: 


this book (singular) 


these books (plural) 


that orange (singular) 
those oranges (plural) 
this country (singular) 


these countries (plural) 


that dog (singular) 


those dogs (plural) 


As you see in this list, this and that pair up with singular nouns. These and those pair with plural 


nouns. 
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I often hear people attach the word them to nouns (them books or them cars). In Standard 
English, them always stands alone and never joins a noun in this way. 
WARNING 
Two tiny words, a and an, attach only to singular nouns. You can say a rug or an apple, but not 
a rugs or an apples. (If you're curious about the difference between a and an, turn to Chapter 6.) 
I am happy to tell you that another common word that attaches to nouns, the, works for both 
m singular and plural nouns. 


Q. In the following paragraph, underline the correct word from each pair: 


EXAMPLE Alex put (this/these) folder in (that/those) drawer. He locked up all (this/these) files 
because all (that/those) information is secret. Anne took (them/those) keys and opened 
(that/those) drawers. She was very interested in (this/these) file about salaries. 


A. this folder, that drawer, these files, that information, those keys, those drawers, this 
file. The singular nouns (folder, drawer, information, file) pair with the singular words 
this and that. The plural nouns (files, keys, drawers) pair with the plural words these 
and those. 


Select the word in Column 1 that correctly pairs with the word or words in Column 2. 


YOUR 21. this/these pineapples 
aos 22. that/those lamp 
23. that/those firefighter 
24. this/these symphonies 
25. this/these dictionary 
26. that/those iron kettles 
27. this/these sorts of situations 
28. that/those type of chair 
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Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


© Oscar, spaghetti, food These nouns name a person (Oscar) and two things (spaghetti, food). 


hamburgers, kitchen, weather, yard, fire These nouns name two places (kitchen, yard) and 
three things (hamburgers, weather, fire). 


G) Oscar, charcoal, tub, grandpa Did you underline plastic? That word can sometimes function 
as a noun, but here it’s acting as a description of tub. Descriptions are adjectives. (For more 
information on adjectives, see Chapter 6.) 


(4) belief, environmentalism, cause, Aunt Emma The first three are abstract, but they’re still 
nouns. The last is the name of a person. 


can, things Did you underline garbage? That word can function as a noun, but here it’s a 
description of can. 


Aunt Emma, horses, Oscar, racetracks, country Two people, one thing, two places — all 
nouns! 


(7) Oscar, horses, Buenos Aires In this sentence, nouns name people, animals, and cities. 


8 ) Oscar, aunt, lovers, animals, royalty Why is animals but not animal a noun in this sentence? 
Animal is attached to lover as a description. Animals stands alone as a noun. 


© Oscar, race, mother, father Race can function as a verb — an action — but in this sentence 
it’s a noun. 


(20) song, filly, birthday A filly is a young female horse — and a noun. 


G) jockeys, horses, gate, Oscar’s, song, voice Oscar’s is the possessive form of the noun Oscar. 
It’s a possessive noun, but still a noun. 


(2) problem, Oscar, tune Give yourself a gold star if you identified tune as a noun. The word 
names a thing you can unfortunately hear but not touch. 


(33) kindnesses Because the singular noun kindness ends in s, you add es to make the noun plural. 
(44) mouse The singular noun mouse has an irregular plural, mice. 


(15) cellos When a singular noun ends in o, check the dictionary to find out whether you add s or 
es to form the plural. Here, s does the job. 


© itches The singular noun itch ends with an h, so you add es to form the plural. 


commanders-in-chief To form the plural of a hyphenated noun, focus on the most impor- 
tant word — in this case, commander. The plural of commander is commanders. 


18 ) questions A simple s changes the singular noun question to the plural questions. 


G9) watch A singular noun ending in h needs es to form the plural. Subtract those letters from the 
plural noun watches and you've got your answer. 


tomatoes To make the singular noun tomato plural, add es. 


these pineapples 
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) those iron kettles Did I fool you with this one? The important word here is kettles, which is 
plural, so those is the plural word you’re looking for. 


27) these sorts of situations 
(28) that type of chair 


If you’re ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz that incorporates 
all the chapter topics. 
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could be rephrased as 
Her father sent a letter to the school.. 


And in this case the direct object would come before the indirect object. 


Complement 


In a sentence where the verb is a linking verb, such as be, become, seem, etc, 
what follows the verb in a predicate is called not an object, but a complement. 


Whaddya Know? Chapter 3 Quiz 


Quiz time! Complete each problem to test your knowledge of the various topics covered in this 
chapter. You can then find the solutions and explanations in the next section. 


Twins Alix and Andrew have made a list of birthday presents they hope to receive. Before they 
make a million copies and distribute them to their family and friends, underline the nouns and 
correct all the errors. 


What we want for these birthday: 


>> two orange watchs 

>> one complete sets of dominos 
>» three fire extinguisheres 

>> ten reindeer 

3» seven videoes about gooses 


>> two partridge in these pear tree 
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Answers to Chapter 3 Quiz 


What we want for (1) these [this] (2) birthday: 


>> two orange (3) watchs [watches 
3» one complete (4) sets [set] of (5) dominos 
>> three fire (6) extinguisheres [extinguishers 


>> ten (7) reindeer 


>> seven (8) videoes [videos] about (9) gooses [geese 
>> two (10) partridges in (11) these [this] pear (12) tree 


(1) this The noun birthday is singular, so attach the singular word this rather than the plural 
word these. 


(2) birthday This is a noun. 

9 watches This is a plural noun. Because the singular form ends in h, add es to form the plural. 
(4) set There’s only one, so you need the singular noun set, not the plural, sets. 

€ (5) dominos This plural noun is correctly spelled. 


($)e extinguishers The singular noun extinguisher ends in r, so simply add s to make it plural. 


OE 


(7 ) reindeer This is an irregular plural; the singular and plural nouns are the same. 


(8) 


^ videos This plural noun is formed by adding s to the singular noun video. 

a (9) geese This is an irregular plural noun. 

(20) partridges This plural noun is formed by adding s to the singular noun partridge. 
a 


(11) this You have one pear tree, so you need the singular form this rather than the plural, these. 


CN 
(12) tree This is a singular noun. If you underlined pear, you made a mistake, because in this 
sentence it's a description of tree, not a noun. 
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IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Recognizing the role of pronouns 


» Examining pronoun traits of 
number, gender, and case 


» Identifying pronouns and the 
words they replace 


Chapter 4 


Meeting the 
Pronoun Family 


t is hard to imagine the English language without pronouns. They are everywhere, includ- 

ing in the first two sentences of the paragraph you're reading now — specifically, it, them, 

they, and you. Pronouns tend to be small words, but they have caused big fights, now and in 
the past. I discuss current issues concerning pronouns in the Introduction to this book. In this 
chapter, I go over pronoun basics — what they are and do, as well as what characteristics shape 
their identity. 


Working Hard: Pronouns and Their Jobs 


Some people have two or three jobs. Their reward: enough money to live on. Pronouns have five 
jobs, though not all at the same time. Their reward: an essential role in the English language. 
This section surveys what pronouns do. 
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Replacing nouns 


Read this paragraph: 


John accompanied John's best friend, Alice, to Alice's house after the party. John asked 
Alice whether Alice would give John the recipe for the cookies John and Alice had eaten 
at the party. Alice reluctantly gave the recipe to John. "Excellent," said John to John. 
"Alice's recipe is the best!" 


What a boring piece of writing! I suspect that you want to change the paragraph so that the 
same words do not appear over and over again. So do I, and because I am writing this book, 
I can change the words. Here's the revised paragraph: 


John accompanied his best friend, Alice, to her house after the party. He asked her 
whether she would give him the recipe for the cookies they had eaten at the party. She 
reluctantly gave it to him. "Excellent," said John to himself. "Her recipe is the best." 


That paragraph isn't very exciting either, but it doesn't repeat as many words. The words 
I removed from the first paragraph are nouns. The underlined words I substituted in the second 
paragraph are pronouns. Here are the nouns and the pronouns that replace them, paired up: 

John'sehis 

Alice'sher 

John—he 

Aliceshe 

John-him 

John and Alicethey 

Aliceshe 

recipeit 

John-him 

John-himself 


Alice'soher 


For those who like grammar terminology: The noun the pronoun replaces is the pronoun's 


antecedent. 
Cis) Q. Identify the pronouns and their antecedents. 
EXAMPLE The parakeet’s sharp beak is its best defense against hungry cats, except for flying away 
from them. 


A. its parakeet’s, them-cats 
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TIP 


EXAMPLE 


Replacing pronouns 


Here's another paragraph for you to read: 


All of the zookeepers had to bring all of the zookeepers' lunches from home today, 
because the cafeteria was closed. Some of the zookeepers forgot some of the zookeep- 
ers' sandwiches. A few at another table brought extra sandwiches to share. Everyone 
expressed everyone's gratitude. 


Here's the same paragraph, this time with pronouns, which are underlined: 


All of the zookeepers had to bring their lunches from home, because the cafeteria was 
closed today. Some of the zookeepers forgot their sandwiches. A few at another table 
brought extra sandwiches to share. Everyone expressed their gratitude. 


The pronouns pair up with antecedents (the pronouns they replace) this way: 


theirAIl 

their2Some 

fewthey 

Everyonetheir 
Pronouns that end in -one (everyone, someone, anyone) or -body (everybody, somebody, anybody) 
have no identifiable antecedent. You can think of them as replacing the name of every person 
in the group (everyone, everybody), one unidentified person in the group (someone, anyone, some- 
body, anybody), or excluding the group (no one, nobody). These pronouns have paired up with 
various partners through the years. In the very old days, these pronouns were commonly paired 
with their in situations expressing ownership. A hundred years or so ago, their gave way to his, 
which was supposed to represent all genders. In the recent past, his or her became the go-to 


expression. Now, more and more grammarians (including me) have returned to their, because 
it's an inclusive word. For more information, see the Introduction. 


Q. Identify the pronouns and their antecedents. 
All knew their fate. 


A. theiroAn 


Doubling back with -self pronouns 


Some pronouns — those that end in -self or -selves — can double back or emphasize, as you see 
in these sentences: 
Gina told herself not to worry. (herself doubles back to Gina) 


Despite having practiced yoga for only ten minutes, Gina herself led the yoga class and 
sprained only four muscles. (herself emphasizes Gina's role) 
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WARNING 


EXAMPLE 


The new plumbers reminded themselves that leaks are not, in fact, popular. (themselves 
doubles back to plumbers) 


We ourselves have been drenched and enraged by a leak they forgot to plug. (ourselves 
emphasizes the speakers' authority to speak about plumbing problems) 


The -self pronouns, in case you're interested, are called reflexive pronouns. 


Don't use a -self pronoun for anything other than the two jobs described earlier, in the section 
*Working Hard: Pronouns and Their Jobs": 


WRONG: Gene and myself cleaned the house. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: Myself cannot replace /. For emphasis, it may follow /. 


RIGHT: Gene and | cleaned the house. 


Q. Identify the pronouns and their antecedents. 
The chefs asked themselves whether the dish was spicy enough to please Peter. 


A. themselves->chefs 


Creating connections, asking questions 


A small number of hard-working pronouns do two jobs at the same time: replace and connect. 
Check out this paragraph: 


Paul, who swallowed a pencil, went to the emergency room last night. “What on earth 
were you thinking?” asked the doctor, whose eyes were wide with shock. “Any object 
that is long and pointy can cause serious injury!” The hospital bill, which wiped out 
Paul's entire college fund, shocked Paul and his parents, to whom Paul apologized 
repeatedly. 


The pronouns who, whom, whose, what, that, and which are called relative pronouns because they 
relate two or more things. Here are the replacements and connections from the preceding 
example: 

who-Paul, connects who swallowed a pencil to Paul 

whose-doctor, connects whose eyes were wide with shock to doctor 

that-»object, connects that is long and pointy to object 

which—bill, connects which wiped out Paul's entire college fund to bill 

whom-sparents, connects to whom Paul apologized repeatedly to parents 
The pronoun what asks a question in the sample paragraph. Who, whose, and whom may also ask 


questions, as may whoever and whatever. In informal speech, whatever may also be an exit line, 
a signal that the speaker has no interest in continuing the conversation: 
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After 15 apologies, Paul muttered, "Whatever," and stomped out of the room. 
Q. Identify the pronouns and their antecedents. 
EXAMPLE Paul's parents, who are not wealthy, grounded Paul for a minimum of five years. 
A. who->parents 
Identify the pronouns and their antecedents (speaker, spoken to, or the name of the people or 


things spoken about). This set of questions forms one story; the antecedent may be in a pre- 


your ceding sentence: 
TURN 


“What did you say?” I asked Lola. 

She didn’t answer until Henry tapped her on her shoulder. 

He waved his hand, which was rather muddy, in her direction. 

“Sorry,” she replied. “I was thinking about the motorcycle that I bought today.” 


Jack and Elena, who are not motorcycle fans, frowned. “Whatever makes you happy is 
fine with us,” Elena commented in an unconvincing way. 


They prefer public transportation to gas-powered vehicles. 
Lola, whose love for motorcycles is fanatical, ignored everyone. 
“Nobody but me gets to ride on it!" Lola asserted forcefully. “It is mine!” 


I told myself to calm down. 


Lola would give me a ride after I washed her motorcycle and polished its chrome. 


Tracing Pronoun Traits 


If a pronoun sat down to create a dating profile, the pronoun would have to list a few essential 
traits — not “loves long walks with verbs” or “prefers capital letters,” but these: 


>> person In grammar lingo, there are three possible "persons." First person refers to the one 
speaking (I, we, me, my, for example). Second person is reserved for the one spoken to (you, 
your, yours, yourself, yourselves). Third person is for whoever or whatever is spoken about (he, 
she, it, they, for example). 


>> number The number may be singular (referring to one person or thing) or plural (referring 
to more than one person or thing) or either, depending on context. 
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>> gender This topic is in flux, as are many ideas about gender. Traditionally, some pronouns 
are masculine (he, him, his), and some are feminine (she, her, hers). Some aren't gender- 
specific (you, your, yours, they, them, their, theirs). Some are neuter (the official grammar term 
for a neutral pronoun), representing nonliving things (it, its). 


>> case Pronouns change depending on whether they're acting (I told Henry), being acted on 
(Henry told me), or possessing (his story). That quality is known as case. 


Anyone dating — sorry, selecting — a pronoun has to pick the one with a matching profile. In 
the following section, I explain these traits in more detail. 


Person and number 


How do you rank your own importance? Most people, I suspect, place themselves first. Perhaps 
that's why pronouns for speaking or writing about oneself are called first-person pronouns, 
which I’ve underlined in these sentences: 

| love to play the piano. 

Andrew gave me an enormous grand piano. 

| practice on my piano daily, from 2 to 3 a.m. 

| have taught myself five new songs. 

| promise | won't play at night anymore! Don't take the piano! That instrument is mine! 
In the preceding examples, the pronouns are all singular, because they refer to only one person. 
If you talk or write about yourself as part of a group, you need a different set of first-person 
pronouns, which are underlined in these sentences: 

May we play music in the show? 

George told us that life is too short to waste time listening to our songs. 

"The audience will enjoy our music," we replied. 

After we offered to provide earplugs, George finally gave us permission to play. 

We told ourselves not to be nervous. 

After the show, fame will be ours! 


The underlined words are all pronouns, and all refer to a group that includes the person speak- 
ing or writing. 


Cis) Q. Which of these pronouns are singular? Which are plural? 


EXAMPLE us, myself, me, I, mine, ourselves, we, our, my, ours 


A. Singular: myself, me, I, mine, my Plural: us, ourselves, we, our, ours 
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Select the appropriate pronoun for each blank in the following sentences. All pronouns should 
refer to the speaker or writer. The letter S after a blank tells you that you need a singular pro- 
your noun. The letter P means you need a plural pronoun. 


TURN 
@) (S) am going to work now. e (S) told e (S) that 
o (S) must hurry, because o (S) boss told 16] 


(S) that lateness is a problem. E (S) spoke with my friends in the 


office. o (P) all agreed that o (P) want o (P) boss 
to leave D (P) alone. © (P) prefer to be by e (P). 


In Standard English, the pronoun I is always capitalized. For more information about capital 
letters, see Chapter 21. 

2s Second-person pronouns stand in for the name of the person being addressed. Take a look at 
the underlined, second- person pronouns in these sentences: 


Are you going shopping for new shoes? 

Your shoes look comfortable, but orange-and-green plaid is an insult to the eye. 
Are those purple sneakers yours, too? 

Did you buy them for yourself, or did your color-blind cousins help? 


Usually, the three of you buy clothing and shoes by yourselves, but this time a consult- 
ant might help. 


The pronouns you and your may replace the name of one person or the names of more than 
one person. In other words, you and your may be either singular or plural. Use yourself for one 
person and yourselves for more than one. 


Sometimes people try to change the pronoun you into a different form to show that it's plural. 
I often hear y'all, you guys, youse, and other expressions. These terms are not correct in Standard 
English. Use them with friends, if you like, but stay away from these words when you're in a 

warning formal situation at work or at school. Let context indicate whether the pronoun you is singular 
or plural. 


Q. Sort the following pronouns into three categories: Singular (referring to one person), 
Plural (referring to more than one person), or Singular and Plural (correct when refer- 
ring to one or more than one). 
EXAMPLE 


you, yourselves, your, yours, yourself 
A. Singular: yourself. Plural: yourselves. Singular and Plural: you, your, yours. 
Insert a pronoun into each blank in the following paragraph, always referring to the person or 


people being addressed. The letters in parentheses after each blank tell you whether the pro- 


your noun is singular (S) or plural (P). 
TURN 
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EXAMPLE 


o (S) walked the dog last night. I want to thank &) (S) for 


(26) (S) help with Fido. Give D (S) time to rest today. o 


(S) and o (S) friends were up very late, and o (P) all 


need time for & (P). 


Talking about objects is simple, but talking about other people — in real life and in grammar — 
can be complicated, and so can third-person pronouns. Pronoun gender is a hot topic, which 
I'll discuss a moment. For now, take note of the underlined, third-person pronouns in this 
paragraph: 


He placed his painting on the wall. He had done all the work himself. Now he waited to 
hear their opinions. They all cheered! One of them said it was great. He looked at Mary. 
Did she like his art? If she said it was good, he would give the artwork to her. The paint- 
ing would be hers forever. 


Gender and number 


All first-person pronouns (the “I family”) work for any gender, as do all second-person pro- 
nouns (the “you family”). Third-person pronouns have recently become more flexible. That’s 
why you may be asked about your pronoun preferences and why others may offer this infor- 
mation to you. I appreciate both the question and the information, and I do my best to respect 
others’ wishes, in the same way I want others to respect mine. 


Traditionally, pronouns for one person who identifies as male are he, him, his, and himself. 
Female singular pronouns are she, her, hers, and herself. Singular pronouns for nonliving objects 
are it, its, and itself. The pronouns they, them, their, theirs, and themselves aren’t gender specific 
and, in commonly accepted modern usage, may be either singular or plural. In other words, 
pronouns from the “they family” may refer to a group of things, a group of males, a group of 
females, a mixed-gender group, or one person whose gender isn’t known or who identifies as 
nonbinary or gender fluid. 


Is themself a word in Standard English? The word was used, though rarely, from the 16th to 
the 19th centuries, and no one flapped about it. Then some influential grammarians deemed 
themself nonstandard. Some grammarians now prefer themselves for both singular and plural 
situations. Others use themself for singular, gender-neutral references and reserve themselves 
for plurals. 


Q. What pronoun may replace the underlined words? 


The telephone rang. 


William and Ellen wrote letters to each other. 


The insurance agent said flood damage was not covered. 
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In the sentence 
Mark is a policeman. 
the words a policeman form the complement of the sentence. 


Similarly, in the sentence 
Jane became a heart surgeon. 
the words a heart surgeon form the complement of the sentence. 


In the following sentences the underlined words form a complement: He seems 
an honest man. 

She became a huge fan. 

They are nice enough people. 

It appears a good bargain. 


YOUR 
TURN 


A. 


The telephone lt (singular, neuter), William and Ellen They (plural, any gender), 
The insurance agent—they, he, or she. The last answer depends on context. If you 
know that the agent identifies as male, insert he, a singular masculine pronoun. If you 
know that the agent identifies as female, insert she, a singular feminine pronoun. If the 
person is nonbinary or gender fluid, or if you don't know the gender, the pronoun they 
is a good choice. 


What pronouns may replace the underlined words? Note: William and James identify as male, 
Ellen and Anne identify as female, and Alix identifies as nonbinary. 


William and Ellen wrote letters to each other. 


William's and Ellen's letters were seldom boring, because William and Ellen make up 
outlandish stories. 


James can't resist the temptation to spy on James's friends; James said the letters were 
full of juicy gossip. 


James told Anne, the girl most likely to post everything Anne hears on social media, 
about a scandal. 


Anne's friend Alix spread the word. Alix can't resist gossip, either! 


Case 


In some languages, words change form to deliver meaning, and their position in the sentence 
is fairly flexible. English words tend to remain the same, and word order matters: 


Mary defeated John. 


John defeated Mary. 


English pronouns often change form, but generally not their position. Consider I, me, and my. 
In Standard English you can say 


I sing like an eagle with a bad cold. 


but not 


or 


Me sing like an eagle with a bad cold. 


My sing like an eagle with a bad cold. 


Why not? Because I, me, and my are different cases. In Chapter 14 I tell you more than you ever 
wanted to know about case. Here I ask you just to recognize that it exists and that it can bea 
complete pain in the neck. 
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Q. Fill in the blanks with additional forms of the pronoun provided. 
EXAMPLE he 

A. him, his, or himself 

Fill in the blanks with additional forms of the pronoun provided. 


she 


YOUR 
TURN 
us 


their 


your 


The pronouns I discuss in this chapter are the words that generally come to mind when this 
part of speech is mentioned. But did you know that other may function as a pronoun? How about 
neither or each? Anybody? Someone? These? Nothing? You most likely know the words and how to 

TIP use them, but perhaps you didn't know that they were pronouns. Potential pronouns, I should 
say. The identity of a word depends on how it's used in a sentence. For information about these 
and lots more pronouns, check out Chapters 13 and 14. 
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Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


N 
€ ) What (pronoun that asks a question, no antecedent), you (spoken to), I (speaker) 
© She, her, her (Lola) 
G) He, his (Henry), which (hand), her (Lola’s) 
(4) she (Lola), I, I (speaker), that (motorcycle) 
ON 
( 5 ) who (Jack and Elena), Whatever (no antecedent), you (person spoken to), us (people speaking) 
= 
(6) They (Jack and Elena) 
(7) whose (Lola), everyone (no antecedent) 
(8) Nobody (no antecedent), me (speaker), it, It (motorcycle), mine (speaker’s) 
AUN 
\9 ) 1, myself (speaker) 
Laan . 
Nd, me, I (speaker), her (Lola’s), its (motorcycle’s) 


My 
sd 
(13) myself 
os 
(1 
7? 


ore 
Na 


27 ri yourself 
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(a8) You 


(29 your 

(30) you 

© yourselves 

32 ) They The plural they refers to two people, William and Ellen. 

(33) Their, they The plural forms their and they refer to two people, William and Ellen. 


(34) his, he, they The directions tell you that James identifies as male, so the singular masculine 
^ pronouns his and he are correct. The possessive form, his, replaces James’s. The plural pro- 


noun they replaces the letters. 

p 

( 35) He, her, she, it The masculine singular pronoun He replaces James. The directions tell you 
that Anne identifies as female, so her and she correctly replace the nouns. The neuter singular 


pronoun it replaces a scandal. 


NN 
(36) Her refers to Anne, identified in the directions as female. The directions tell you that Alix 
identifies as nonbinary, so they is the pronoun for this spot. 


E 37) her, hers, or herself 
A 
"m 
(38 ) we, our, ours 
(39) they, them or themselves 
— 
(40) its 
» 
(42) you, yours, yourself, or yourselves 


(42 me, my, mine, myself 
M y. y: 


If you're ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz, which incorpo- 
rates all the chapter topics. 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 4 Quiz 


Quiz time! Complete each problem to test your knowledge on the various topics covered in this 
chapter. You can then find the solutions and explanations in the next section. 


Read this parent's letter to her aunt. Identify the pronouns and their antecedents. Also label 
each pronoun as singular (S) or plural (P). 


This morning the children and | visited the zoo. Benjamin is 12, and his energy level is 
truly amazing. That little boy raced back and forth in front of a lioness, who was nap- 
ping! Benjamin finally caught her attention. The zookeeper begged him not to annoy 
the lions. "Their roar can be heard for miles!” he said. The zookeeper told us to behave 
or be thrown out. Anne chose that moment to pick up a stick and jab it at the unfortu- 
nate man. | grabbed Benjamin and Anne and pulled them away. The children said they 
were sorry, and | myself apologized also. Tomorrow should be easier. Our trip to the 
museum that recently opened will surely be a success. The children themselves have 
welcomed this fine opportunity to interact with art. By the way, do you know how much 
a museum might charge if anyone happens to splash apple juice on a Picasso sketch? 
No one here knows. 
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Answers to Chapter 4 Quiz 


This morning the children and (1-S) | visited the zoo. Benjamin is 12, and (2-S) his energy 
level is truly amazing. That little boy raced back and forth in front of a lioness, (3-S) who 
was napping! Benjamin finally caught (4-S) her attention. The zookeeper begged (5-S) 
him not to annoy the lions. (6-P) "Their roar can be heard for miles!" (7-S) he said. The 
zookeeper told (8-P) us to behave or be thrown out. Anne chose that moment to pick 
up a stick and jab (9-S) it at the unfortunate man. (10-S) | grabbed Benjamin and Anne 
and pulled (11-P) them away. The children said (12-P) they were sorry, and (13-S) I 
(14-S) myself apologized also. Tomorrow should be easier. (15-P) Our trip to the 
museum (16-S) that recently opened will surely be a success. The children (17-P) 
themselves have welcomed this fine opportunity to interact with art. By the way, do 
(18-S) you know how much a museum might charge if (19-S) anyone happens to splash 
apple juice on a Picasso sketch? (20-S) No one here knows. 
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IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Identifying verbs and their 
distinguishing traits 


» Sorting linking and action verbs 


» Using helping verbs correctly 


Chapter 5 


Existing and Acting 
with Verbs 


magine that a friend returns from vacation. If you're like most people, the first thing you do 
is ask some version of these two questions: 


How are you? 


What did you do? 


In grammar terms, you requested verbs from your friend, because verbs are the part of speech 
that expresses state of being or action. Verbs come in all shapes and sizes, and grammarians 
have come up with a few dozen names for them, such as predicates, modals, transitive, intransi- 
tive, and others. Don't worry about terminology. What's important is to understand how verbs 
express meaning. 


In this chapter, I define important verb traits and show you how to sort verbs into two fami- 
lies: linking verbs, which express a state of being, and action verbs, which communicate what's 
happening. I also discuss the role of helping verbs and take you on a tour of the most common 
irregular verbs. 
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Expressing Meaning with Verbs 
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TIP 


Verbs do much more than express a state of being or an action. They tell time, give commands, 
form questions, and convey duty, habit, possibility, and many other shades of meaning. How? 
Read on. 


Tense 


To find out what time it is, you can check a clock, your watch, your phone, or a verb. Surprised 
by that last one? Verbs situate action and states of being on a timeline. Grammarians call this 
trait tense. Check out the italicized verbs in these examples. Notice what the verb in each sen- 
tence tells the reader or listener about time: 

Mark spilled ink on the quilt. (spilled — past) 

Mark's mom is upset. (is — present) 

Mark will wash the quilt, or his mom will murder him. (will wash and will murder — future) 


For a tour of regular verb forms in each tense and a detailed explanation of when to use them, 
turn to Chapter 12. 


Number 


Like nouns and pronouns, verbs can be singular or plural. The form you need depends on the 
subject — who or what is in the state of being or is performing the action. If the subject is sin- 
gular (just one), the verb is singular. If the subject is plural (more than one), the verb is plural. 
In these examples, the subject of the sentence is in bold type and the verb is italicized: 

The poster is on the wall of Sam's bedroom. (poster and is — singular) 

Sam's pets hate the poster. (pets and hate — plural) 

Sam's cat has chewed one corner of the poster. (cat and has chewed — singular) 

My well-behaved dogs do not chew posters. (dogs and do chew — plural) 


In the last example, did you notice that the word not isn't italicized? Not changes the meaning 
of the verb from positive to negative, but it isn't an official part of the verb. It's an adverb. 


For help with matching singular subjects to singular verbs and plural subjects to plural verbs, 
read Chapter 13. 


Mood 


Are you in a mood? Probably, though I suspect you don't recognize that fact unless your mood 
is extreme — down in the dumps or walking on air. The same is true of verbs. The everyday, 
nothing-to-see-here mood is called indicative: 
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Indicative verbs make statements and ask questions. (make, ask - indicative) 


Every verb you have read in this section is in the indicative mood. (have read, is = 
indicative) 


Do you see how easy indicative mood is? (Do see, is = indicative) 


The imperative mood gives you a command. It's easy — at least in terms of grammar. Whether 
you obey the command is up to you! Here are two examples, with the imperative verb in italics: 


Do not worry about the fancy terminology. (Do worry = imperative) 


Give commands with imperative verbs. (Give = imperative) 
You probably already know everything you need to know about indicative and imperative verbs. 
One mood, though, is more complicated. It's subjunctive, and you use it for a sentence that 
expresses something contrary to fact: 

If I were the queen of grammar, I'd outlaw apostrophes. (were = subjunctive) 
Subjunctive verbs also give indirect commands: 


| demand that grammar be taught immediately! (be = subjunctive) 


Chapter 12 goes into depth on subjunctive mood. 


Voice 


Verbs have two possible voices: active and passive. Lend an ear to these examples: 


The window was broken yesterday. (was broken = passive) 


| broke the window yesterday. (broke = active) 


The passive verb says what happened but not who did the deed. The active verb names the cul- 
prit. Check out Chapter 12 for more on active and passive voice. 


Meeting the Families: Linking and Action Verbs 


As everyone in a romantic relationship knows, when things turn serious, it’s time to meet 
the family — the cousins, grandparents, and other relatives you’ll be eating holiday dinners 
with for the rest of your life. Your relationship with verbs may not be romantic, but it is seri- 
ous, because you can’t make a sentence without a verb. In this section, you meet the two verb 
“families” — linking and action. You don’t have to share meals, but you do have to recognize 
and deal with the families. 
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Linking verbs: A giant equal sign 
Linking verbs are also called being verbs because they express states of being — what is, will 
be, or was. Here's where math intersects with English. Linking verbs are like giant equal signs 
plopped into the middle of a sentence. For example, you can think of the sentence 

Ralph's uncle is a cannibal with a taste for finger food. 
as 

Ralph's uncle 7 a cannibal with a taste for finger food. 
Or, in shortened form, 


Ralph's uncle = a cannibal 


Just as in an algebra equation, the word is links two ideas and says that they are the same. Thus, 
is is a linking verb. Read on to find out about all sorts of linking verbs. 


Forms of “be” 


Most linking verbs are forms of the verb be, an essential but annoying verb that changes form 
frequently, depending on the subject of the sentence. Have a look at these examples: 


Lulu will be angry when she hears about the missing sculpture. 


Lulu = angry (will be is a linking verb) 


I am unhappy about the theft also! 


I = unhappy (am is the linking verb) 


Stan was the last surfer to leave the water when the tidal wave approached. 


Stan - last surfer (was is a linking verb) 


Edgar has been depressed ever since the fall of the House of Usher. 


Edgar = depressed (has been is a linking verb) 


Charts with all forms of the irregular verb be appear later in this chapter. 


Synonyms of "be" 


Be is not the only linking verb, just the most popular. Here are a few more: 


A jail sentence for a misplaced comma appears harsh. 


jail sentence = harsh (appears is a linking verb in this sentence) 


The penalty for making a grammar error remains severe. 


penalty = severe (remains is a linking verb in this sentence) 
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Punctuation of sentences 


A sentence begins with a capital letter and ends with a full stop or an 
equivalent punctuation mark, such as a question mark or exclamation mark. 


Thus, the following are all sentences: They did not like the house. 
He lives in the country. 

He designed and built the house. 

We will leave when he gets here. 

Where did he go? 

Why did she leave? 

Get out of here! 

Help me! 


(See Punctuation.) 


Loch Ness stays silent whenever monsters are mentioned. 


Loch Ness - silent (stays is a linking verb in this sentence) 


With his sharp toenails and sneaky smile, Bigfoot seemed threatening. 
Bigfoot = threatening (seemed is a linking verb) 
Appears, remains, stays, and seemed are similar to forms of the verb be in that they express states 


of being. They also add shades of meaning to the basic concept. Reread the last example, about 
Bigfoot. Now take a look at what happens if you change seemed to a different linking verb: 


With his sharp toenails and sneaky smile, Bigfoot was threatening. 


Seemed leaves room for doubt, but was is more definite. Similarly, remains (in the second exam- 
ple) adds a time dimension to the basic expression of being. The sentence implies that the 
penalty was and still is severe. 


The most common words that express shades of meaning in reference to a state of being are 
appear, seem, grow, remain, and stay. 


TIP 


Savoring sensory verbs 


Sensory verbs — verbs that express information you receive through the senses of sight, hear- 
ing, smell, taste, and so forth — may also be linking verbs: 


Two minutes after shaving, Ralph's chin feels scratchy. 


Ralph's chin = scratchy (feels is a linking verb) 


The ten-year-old lasagna in your refrigerator smells disgusting. 


lasagna = disgusting (smells is a linking verb) 


The ten-year-old lasagna in your refrigerator also /ooks disgusting. 


lasagna = disgusting (looks is a linking verb) 


Needless to say, the ten-year-old lasagna in your refrigerator tastes great! 
lasagna - great (tastes is a linking verb) 
Verbs that refer to the five senses are linking verbs only if they act as an equal sign in the sen- 


tence. If they aren't equating two ideas, they aren't linking verbs. In the preceding example 
about Ralph’s chin, feels is a linking verb. Here's a different sentence with the same verb: 


WARNING 
With their sensitive fingers, Lulu and Stan feel Ralph's chin. 


In this sentence, feel is not a linking verb because you're not saying that 


Lulu and Stan = chin. 
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Instead, you're saying that Lulu and Stan don't believe that Ralph shaved, so they checked by 
placing their fingers on his chin. 


Some sensory verbs that function as linking verbs are look, sound, taste, smell, and feel. 


Q. Identify the linking verbs in these sentences. 

That annoying new clock sounds extremely loud at 4 o'clock in the morning. 

EXAMPLE That annoying new clock sounds the hour with a loud heavy metal song. 
Oscar is awake, and he is not happy. 

A. sounds; no linking verb; is, is If you treated the first sentence like a math problem, 
you'd get clock = extremely loud. Therefore, sounds is a linking verb. In the second sen- 
tence, the clock is doing something — sounding the hour. In this context, sounds is an 
action verb. The third sentence can be rewritten this way: Oscar - awake, he - not happy. 
Therefore, is is a linking verb in both parts of the sentence. 


Identify the linking verbs in these sentences. 


YOUR 


Larry is single now, but not for long. 
TURN 


He looks happy, but I am doubtful. 
In the past, Larry has been alone only for short periods. 


*Did you go shopping for another engagement ring?" I asked Larry, because I am 
always curious about his love life. 


*You will be sorry if you continue to pry!" he exclaimed angrily. 


“I feel sorry now,” I replied, “but not as sorry as your next spouse will be.” 


Lights! Camera! Action verb! 


Linking verbs are important, but unless you've won the lottery, you just can't sit around being 
all the time. You have to do something. (And even if you do win the lottery, you'll be bored 
without some activity.) Here's where action verbs enter the picture. Everything that is not being 
is action, at least in the verb world. Unlike the giant equal sign associated with linking verbs (see 
the preceding section), something happens with an action verb: 


Drew slapped the thief who stole the briefcase. (Slapped and stole are action verbs.) 


Fred will run to third base as soon as his sneezing fit ends. (Will run and ends are action 
verbs.) 


According to the teacher, Roger has shot at least 16 spitballs in the past ten minutes. 
(Has shot is an action verb.) 
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Don't let the name action fool you. Some action verbs aren't particularly energetic: think, sit, 

stay, have, sleep, dream, and so forth. Besides describing my ideal vacation, these words are also 

action verbs. Think of the definition this way: If the verb is not a giant equal sign (a linking 
warning Verb), it’s an action verb. 


Q. Identify the action verbs in these sentences. 
EXAMPLE Larry bought a diamond ring for Lola, who plays darts with him every Friday night. 

Larry knelt in front of the dart board and asked her to marry him. 
Lola threw a dart at Larry and screamed, “Do not interrupt the game!” 

A. bought, plays, knelt, asked, threw, screamed, do interrupt The first sentence has two 
actions: bought and plays. Larry performs the first action, and Lola performs the second. 
The second sentence also expresses two actions (knelt, asked), both paired with Larry. 
The third sentence expresses three actions. Lola does the first two (threw, scream). The 
third action is a command (do not interrupt). The word not isn't part of the verb, so the 
action verb is do interrupt. 


Identify the action verbs in these sentences: 


YOUR 


Everyone in the bar quieted when Larry spoke. 
TURN 


They wondered what Lola would do when the dart game ended. 
Lola likes Larry, but she does not love him. 


She adores his new motorcycle, however, and if she marries him, she can use it when- 
ever she wants. 


I think Lola will say no. 


She has saved her money and can buy a new motorcycle for herself. 


Pop the Question: Locating the Verb 


Here's a quick and surefire way to identify the verb in a sentence. Ask two questions: 


>» What's happening? 


3» What is? (or, What word is a "giant equal sign"?) 
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EXAMPLE 


REMEMBER 


What is? 


© John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


If you get an answer to the first question, you have an action verb. If you get an answer to the 
second question, you have a linking verb. 


Take a look at this sentence: 
Archie flew around the room and then swooped into his cage for a birdseed snack. 


You ask, “What’s happening?” and your answer is flew and swooped. Flew and swooped are 
action verbs. 


If you ask, “What is?” you get no answer, because there’s no linking verb in the sentence. 
Try another: 
Lola's new tattoo will be larger than her previous 15 tattoos. 


What’s happening? Nothing. You have no action verb. What is? Will be. Will be is a linking verb. 


Q. Pop the question and find the verbs in the following sentences. Identify the verbs as 
action or linking. 


Michelle scratched the cat almost as hard as the cat had scratched her. 


After months of up-and-down motion, Lester is taking the elevator sideways, just for a 
change of pace. 


The twisted frown on Larry’s face seems strange because of the joyful background 
music. 


A. scratched, had scratched, is taking (action verbs), seems (linking verb) 


You may hear English teachers say, “the verb to sweep” or some such expression. But to be is 
not actually a verb. It’s an infinitive. An infinitive is to + a verb. (Some grammarians see the to 
as an add-on and count only the verb as an infinitive.) Don’t worry about the terminology. The 
most important thing to know about infinitives is this: When you pop the question to find the 
verb, don’t choose an infinitive as the answer. If you do, you’ll miss the real verb or verbs in 
the sentence. Other than that, forget about infinitives! 
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Pop the question and find the verbs in these sentences. Identify them as action (A) or linking (L). 


TURR e The sofa is wide, and the window is narrow. 
o After one hard push, the sofa flew out the window and onto the lawn. 
o “Carry it to the truck,” ordered the supervisor. 
o Unfortunately, the movers had brought their smallest van. 


© The sofa has been sitting on the lawn all night. 


Calling the Help Line for Verbs 


You might have noticed that some verbs I identify in this chapter are single words and others 
are made up of several words. The extra words are called helping verbs. They don’t carry out the 
trash or dust the furniture, but they do help the main verb express meaning. In this section, I 
list all forms of three important helpers — be, do, and have — and explain how they function in 
questions and negative statements. I also discuss how other helping verbs (can, could, must, and 
so forth) affect meaning. 


The big three 


Challenge: Write one paragraph without using any form of be, do, or have. Are you done? How 
did it go? I have often taken on this challenge, but I have never succeeded. In fact, I have used 
forms of all three helping verbs in the paragraph you're now reading. 


The verb "be" 


The most important and basic part of life is being alive. That makes be, in all its forms, the most 
important verb. It follows no rules. When you match this verb with various subjects (the person 
or thing that is *being"), the form often changes. Here are three tables to help you figure out 
be. The first places be forms in the present, the second moves to the past, and the third goes 
into the future. Get ready for some time travel. 


Present: Singular Form Present: Plural Form Present: Singular/Plural Form 
lam we are | 
you are 
he is 
she is 
it is they are 
Past: Singular Form Past: Plural Form Past: Singular/Plural Form 
| was we were 
you were 
he was 
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EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


Present: Singular Form 


she was 


Present: Plural Form 


Present: Singular/Plural Form 


it was 


they were 


Future: Singular Form 


Future: Plural Form 


Future: Singular/Plural Form 


| will be we will be 
you will be 
he will be 
she will be 
it will be they will be 


In each of the preceding tables, the last box of the first column contains the masculine (male) 
pronoun he, the feminine (female) pronoun she, and the pronoun for things, it. These pronouns 
represent any masculine noun, any feminine noun, and a noun naming any and every object 
in the entire world. I could have placed Henry is, the actress was, the secretary will be — and many 
more examples. In the same way, the last box of the third column could also grow. They can 
stand in for any plural noun or for a singular noun when the gender is unknown or nonbinary. 


Q. 


In the following table, the first column contains a subject. In the second column is a 
time period — past, present, or future. Your job is to write the correct form of the verb 


be in the third column. 


Subject Time Be Verb 
pillow future 

A. willbe 
Write the correct form of the Subject Time "Be" Verb 
verb be in the last column. 
18. Ellen present 
19. horses past 
20. l future 
21. the box present 
22. you (singular, for one person) | past 
23. puppies future 
24. you (plural, for more than present 

one person) 
The verb "do" 


*Don't just sit there! Do something!" Have you heard these lines from an actor in a film, per- 
haps as a car’s brakes fail and it heads toward a cliff? The command to “do something" seems 
to be a basic fact of human life. The verb do is also basic. Take a close look at the following three 
tables, which cover the verb do in the present, past, and future time. 
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EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


Present: Singular Form Present: Plural Form Present: Singular/Plural Form 
| do we do 
you do 
he does 
she does 
it does they do 
Past: Singular Form Past: Plural Form Past: Singular/Plural Form 
| did we did 
you did 
he did 
she did 
it did they did 
Future: Singular Form Future: Plural Form Future: Singular/Plural Form 
| will do we will do 
you will do 
he will do 
she will do 
it will do they will do 


You probably noticed that do changes only in the present tense, when you’re talking about 
someone or something doing an action. How nice that this verb is easier than other irregular 
verbs! 


I listed the masculine pronoun he, the feminine pronoun she, and the pronoun for things, it, in 
the last box of the first column of each table. If you want to pair the verb do with a noun that 
Names one male, use the form for he. For the name of one female, use the form for she. The 
name of one thing pairs with the form of the verb listed for it. They can stand in for any plural 
noun or for a singular noun when the gender is unknown or nonbinary. 


Q. Try your hand at pairing a form of the verb do with each subject in the first column, 
selecting a verb for the time period in the second column. 


Subject Time Form of the Verb “Do” 
Ballerinas past 
A. did 
Select a verb to match the subject and time period. 
Subject Time Form of the Verb “Do” 
25. | the snake present 
26. | | past 
27. | you (referring to many people) future 
28. | awards present 
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Subject Time Form of the Verb "Do" 
29. | boxer past 
30. | we future 
31. | abird present 
The verb "have" 


You may have lots of things — friends, a cold, books, fun — and many, many other things. You 
therefore need to know the correct forms of the verb have. (This verb also helps to create some 
tenses, or time indicators. See Chapter 12 to find out more.) 


Present: Singular Form 


Present: Plural Form 


Present: Singular/Plural Form 


| have we have 
you have 
he has 
she has 
it has they have 


Past: Singular Form 


Past: Plural Form 


Past: Singular/Plural Form 


| had we had 
you had 
he had 
she had 
it had they had 
Future: Singular Form Future: Plural Form Future: Singular/Plural Form 
| will have we will have 
you will have 
he will have 


she will have 


it will have they will have 


Did you notice that the verb have changes form only in the present tense, when you’re talking 
about one person or thing? The other forms stay the same. Take care not to confuse has and 
have. 


The verb form that matches the masculine pronoun works for any masculine noun. The verb 

form that matches the feminine pronoun works for any feminine noun. The form that pairs 

with it is the form you use for any noun that names one thing. The verb form paired with the 
TIP pronoun they works for all plural nouns and for singular nongendered or nonbinary nouns. 


e 


EXAMPLE 


In the following table, the first column contains a subject, and the second column con- 
tains a time. Fill in the third column with a form of the verb have. 


Subject Time Form of the Verb "Have" 


blanket present has 
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Fill in the form of the verb have that fits the subject and time. 


VOUK Subject Time Form of the Verb "Have" 
s 32. | firefighter present 

33. | tigers past 

34. | artist future 

35. || present 

36. | you past 

37. | everyone future 

38. | Michael present 


Timing is everything: Creating a time 
frame with helping verbs 


Helping verbs often signal when the action or state of being is occurring. Here are some sen- 
tences with helping verbs that create a timeline: 

Alice will sing five arias from that opera tomorrow evening. 

(Sing is the main verb, and will is a helping verb. Will places the action at some point in 

the future.) 

Gwen had moved the vase, but the baseball hit it anyway. 

(Moved is the main verb, and had is a helping verb. Hit is a main verb with no helping 

verbs. Had places the action of moving sometime in the past.) 

Bob and Ellen are admiring Lola's new tattoo. 

(Admiring is the main verb, and are is a helping verb. Are places the action in the present 


moment.) 


Verb tense can be complicated. Check out Chapter 12 for more information. 


Don't ask! Questions and negative statements 


To make your life more complicated, English often throws in a helping verb or two in order 
to form questions and negative statements. Usually, the helping verb and the main verb are 
separated in this sort of sentence. In questions, the subject (the person or thing performing the 
action) comes between the helper and the main verb. In negative statements, the adverb not 
shows up between the helper and the main verb. Check out these examples of questions and 
negative statements with helping verbs: 


Does the ring in Lulu's belly button rust when she showers? (Does - helping verb, 
rust = main verb, ring =subject) 


No, belly button rings do not rust. (Do = helping verb, rust = main verb, rings = subject) 
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Did Larry and Ella need a good divorce lawyer? (Did = helping verb, need = main verb, 
Larry and Ella = subjects) 


Do Zoe's friends play the same song for eight hours? (Do = helping verb, play = main 
verb, friends = subject) 


Will George remember all the old familiar places? (Will = helping verb, remember = main 


verb, George = subject) 


You've probably figured out that the main verbs in these examples of questions and negative 
statements are action verbs, with the helpers does, did, do, or will. You can't go wrong with did 
and will, because those helpers are the same for singular and plural subjects. The other two, 
unfortunately, change according to the subject of the sentence. Does and has match all singular 
subjects (when only one person is performing the action). Do and have work best in plural sen- 
tences, when more than one person is performing the action. Have and do are also the helpers 
you want when the subject is I or you. (For more on matching singular and plural subjects and 
verbs, turn to Chapter 13.) 


Questions or negative statements with be or have as the main verb don't always need do or does. 
In these examples, the verb is italicized: 


TIP i 
Is grammar a popular subject? 


Am | a good grammarian? 
Were the grammarians analyzing that sentence? 
Have you any spare cash for Ella's lawyer? 
| have no cash at all! 
Q. Change this statement into a question: 
EXAMPLE Ella visited Larry's parents today. 
A. Did Ellavisit Larry’s parents today? To form the question, add the helping verb did. 
Q. Change this statement into a negative (opposite). 
George gave me help during the grammar test. 


A. George did not give me help during the grammar test. You form the negative with the 
helping verb did. 


Change these sentences to questions or negative statements, as indicated in the parentheses. 


YOUR : . : 
TURN o The grammarians complained about that statement. (question) 


(40) The killer bees chase Roger. (negative) 
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Types of sentence 


Traditionally five types of sentence are recognized. These are statements, 
negative sentences, questions, directives or commands and exclamations. 


Statements 


Statements are sentences that 'state' something or give information. They are 
sometimes called declarative sentences because they 'declare' something. In 
most statements the subject comes before the verb. The following sentences are 
all declarative sentences: The boy hit his sister. 

The man attacked the old woman. 

We serve evening meals. 

The weather was dreadful. 


Negative sentences 


A negative sentence is one that makes a negative, rather than a positive, 
statement. This is usually created by the inclusion of a word such as not, nothing 
or never. The word not is sometimes contracted to n't. When not or n’t is used it 
is accompanied by an auxiliary verb. The following sentences are negative 
sentences: We did not invite her. 

I didn't see him. 

I don't like it. 

I don't know the man. 

I heard nothing unusual last night. 

They did nothing about it. 

She has never been here. 

We have never denied that. 


NB: The double negative 

The occurrence of two negative words in a sentence or clause is known as a 
double negative. If taken literally, this actually conveys the opposite sense 
to that which is intended. 


o They are afraid of him. (question) 


o They should be. (question) 


(%3) Ella wears protective clothing near the beehive. (negative) 


Adding shades of meaning with helping verbs 


Helping verbs also change the meaning of a sentence by adding a sense of duty, probability, 
willingness, and so forth. Concentrate on the italicized verbs in these examples. All are add- 
ons, or helping verbs. The main verbs appear in bold type. Notice how the meaning changes: 

Rita may attend the party. Her boss might be there. 

(The helping verbs may and might express possibility: Rita will go if she’s in a good mood 

and stay home if she isn't. Same thing for her boss.) 

Rita's father checked out the party and said that she may go. 

(In this sentence, the helping verb may expresses permission: In other words, the father 

okayed the outing.) 

Rita should attend every official event. She must go. 


(The helping verbs should and must mean that attending is a duty or an obligation. Even 
if Rita prefers to sit on her sofa and knit socks, she has to attend.) 


She can sleep during the show, though. (The helping verb can refers to ability.) 


Rita would stay home if she could do so. 


(The helping verb would shows willingness or preference here. The helping verb could 
makes a statement about ability.) 


Every Saturday when she was little, Rita would stay home and knit. (In this sentence, 

would communicates repeated past actions.) 

Lola can dance. Lola could perform on Broadway, because she is extremely talented. 

(Can and could imply ability — to dance and perform in the preceding example.) 
Some grammarians are quite strict about the difference between some pairs of helpers — 
can/may, can/could, and may/might. They see can as ability only and may as permission. Simi- 
larly, a number of grammarians allow can and may for present actions only, with might and 


warning Could reserved for past tense. These days, most people interchange all these helpers and end up 
with fine sentences. Don't worry too much about these pairs. 
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EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


O O O OO O O 6” 


Add a helper to the main verb. The information in parentheses after the fill-in-the- 
blank sentence explains what meaning the sentence should have. 


Lisa said that she consider running for Parks Commissioner, but she hasn't 
made up her mind yet. (possibility) 


might or may. The helping verbs (might or may) show that Lisa hasn't ruled out a run. 


The mayor, shy as ever, said that she go to the tree planting ceremony only if 
the press agreed to stay outside the forest. (condition) 


Kirk, a reporter for the local radio station, not agree to any conditions, because 
the station manager insisted on eyewitness coverage. (ability) 


Whenever he met with her, Kirk always urge the mayor to invite the press to 
special events, without success. (repeated action) 


The mayor make an effort to be more open to the press. (duty) 


Lisa, who writes the popular Trees-a-Crowd blog, explained that she rely on 
her imagination to supply details. (possibility) 


Lisa knows that Kirk leap to fame based on his tree- planting report, and she 
doesn't want to miss an important scoop. (ability) 


All good reporters know that if a tree falls or is planted in the forest, the sound 
is heard by a wide audience only if a radio reporter is there. (duty) 


Sound engineers, on the other hand, skip all outdoor events if they do 
so. (condition, ability) 
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Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


© is Larry = single 


(2) looks, am He - happy, I - doubtful Did I trick you with this one? The sentence implies that 
Larry isn't actually happy; he just looks that way. Nevertheless, looks is a linking verb 
because it links He to happy. 


G) has been Larry = alone 


P 
(4) am I = curious 


G) will be You = sorry 


(6) feel, will be I = sorry, next spouse = sorry 
(7) quieted, spoke The first verb expresses what Everyone did (quieted). The second tells what 
Larry did (spoke). 


7— 
(8) wondered, would do, ended They pairs with the action wondered, Lola with would do, and game 
~ with ended. All are actions. 


(9) likes, does love. The first verb expresses what Lola does (likes) and the second what she does 
(does love). Not isn’t part of the verb. 


es r : ! 
10 ) adores, marries, can use, wants Four action verbs for a very busy Lola, who is also referred to 
as she in this sentence. 


© ) think, will say The first verb expresses an action that I do. The second action is what Lola 
will do. 


G has saved, can buy These two actions pair with she. 
© is (L), is (L) 
(4) flew (A) 
15 ) Carry (A), ordered (A) 
16 J had brought (A) 
( 17 ) has been sitting (A) 
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(23) will be 


31 ) does 


34 ) will have 


GÀ 

7 will have 

G9) Did the grammarians complain about that statement? or Have the grammarians 
complained about that statement? The helping verbs did and have create questions. 


(40) The killer bees do not chase Roger. Do is necessary for a question about a group 
(bees). 


(42) Are they afraid of him? You don’t need a helping verb to form a question with a linking 
verb (are). 


42 ) Should they be? No action verb, and therefore no helper needed to form a question! 


N 
(43 Ella does not wear protective clothing near the beehive. Because Ella is only one person, 


you need the helping verb does to make a negative statement. 
(44 would The going is dependent on the press arrangement. Thus, would is the best choice. 
(45) could Can or could are the helpers that express ability. 
(46) would This helping verb expresses repeated actions in the past. 


(47) should or must To imply duty, should or must is the helper you want. 
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~ 


(48) may or might Lisa, if she’s in the mood, will cover the tree-cutting without seeing it. This 
possibility is expressed by the helpers may or might. 


CON 
(49) can You need to express ability in the present tense, which can can do. 


> 


(50) should or must Duty calls, and should or must answers. 


= 
f£ oan 
( 51 
Z 


51 ) would, could Would expresses a condition, and could adds ability to the sentence. 


/ 


If you're ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz that incorporates 
all the chapter topics. 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 5 Quiz 


Quiz time! Complete each problem to test your knowledge of the various topics covered in this 
chapter. You can then find the solutions and explanations in the next section. 


It's verb-hunting time. Read this instruction manual for Gadget-Go, a new product. Find 
10 linking verbs and 15 action verbs. (These numbers don't count helping verbs separately.) 
Also list the helping verbs that express possibility, duty, or ability. 


Congratulations on your purchase of Gadget-Go Model 55-33. You will be very happy. 
This model is much better than our other models. Only three have exploded since 

we changed the battery type. The new battery has been stable in temperatures 
ranging from 70 to 72 degrees Fahrenheit. Warning: Above or below that temperature, 
flames may shoot out from the Gadget-Go. Keep a fire extinguisher where you can 
reach it quickly. 


Assembly instructions: First, lay out all the parts. There should be 459 pieces, plus our 
special G-G Frame. If the G-G Frame appears discolored or smells like fish, return it to 
our factory right away. Buy liability insurance first. The G-G Frame can be dangerous! 
One customer complained about poisonous ooze that seeped through the wrapping. 
When you have connected all the parts, turn on your new Gadget-Go. It should 

sound like a heavy metal band and feel warm to the touch. If you are happy with 
your purchase and your neighbors are not suing you, post a photo of your Gadget-Go 
on social media. Our priority has always been customer satisfaction. 
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Answers to Chapter 5 Quiz 


The verbs are underlined and labeled L (for linking) and A (for action). 


Congratulation on your purchase of Gadget-Go Model 55-33. You (1L) will be very 
happy. This model (2L) is much better than our other models. Only three (1A) have. 
exploded since we (2A) changed the battery type. The new battery (3L) has been stable 
in temperatures ranging from 70 to 72 degrees Fahrenheit. Warning: Above or below 
that temperature, flames (3A) may shoot out from the Gadget-Go. (4A) Keep a fire extin- 
guisher where you (5A) can reach it quickly. 


Assembly instructions: First, (6A) lay out all the parts. There (4L) should be 459 pieces, 
plus our special G-G Frame. If the G-G Frame (5L) appears discolored or (6L) smells like 
fish, (7A) return it to our factory right away. (8A) Buy liability insurance first. The G-G 
Frame (7L) can be dangerous! One customer (9A) complained about poisonous ooze 
that (10A) seeped through the wrapping. When you (114) have connected all the parts, 
(12A) turn on your new Gadget-Go. It (8L) should sound like a heavy metal band and (9L) 
feel warm to the touch. If you (10L) are happy with your purchase and your neighbors 
(144) are not suing you, (15A) post a photo of your Gadget-Go on social media. Our pri- 
ority (10L) has always been customer satisfaction. 


Helping verbs: may (34), can (5A, 7L), should (4L, 8L) 
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IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Identifying adjectives and adverbs 


» Deciding whether an adjective or 
an adverb is needed 


» Placing the, a, and an in the proper 
spot 


Chapter 6 


Two Real Really 
Good Parts of Speech: 
Adjectives and Adverbs 


The artist paints. 
Workers build houses. 


Children play games. 
ould these sentences be any more boring? True, they give information, but most people 
want to know more: 


The massively successful artist paints carefully. 
Skilled, underpaid workers build fancy, expensive houses. 


Noisy children play video games frequently. 
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The italicized words are adjectives and adverbs, parts of speech that add meaning and interest 
to sentences. In this chapter, I explain how adjectives and adverbs function — which words 
they attach to and what kind of information they supply. I also explain the proper use of 
three tiny but important words: the, a, and an. In other words, this chapter covers the basics. 
In Chapter 15, I discuss advanced topics relating to adjectives and adverbs — placement, com- 
parisons, and irregular forms. 


Clarifying Meaning with Descriptions 


In case you doubt the significance of descriptive words, take a look at this sentence: 


Gloria was walking past Neiman Marcus when the sight of a Ferragamo Paradiso pump 
paralyzed her. 


What must the reader know in order to understand this sentence fully? Here's a list: 


>> The reader should know that Neiman Marcus is a department store. 
>» The reader should be able to identify Ferragamo as an upscale shoe label. 
>> The reader should be familiar with a Paradiso pump (a shoe style | made up). 


>» The reader should know that a pump is a type of shoe. 


If all these pieces are in place, or if the reader has a good imagination and the ability to use con- 
text clues, your message will get through. But sometimes you can't trust the reader to under- 
stand the specifics of what you're trying to say. Descriptive words can fill in the gaps. Here's 
Gloria, version 2: 


Gloria was walking slowly past the stately Neiman Marcus department store when the 
sight of a fashionable, green, low-heeled dress shoe with the ultrachic Ferragamo label 
paralyzed her. 


Okay, I overdid it a bit, but you get the point. The descriptive words clarify the meaning of the 
sentence, particularly for the fashion-challenged. 


Adding Adjectives 
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An adjective is a descriptive word that changes the meaning of a noun or a pronoun. An adjective 
adds information about number, color, type, and other qualities to your sentence. 


Where do you find adjectives? In the adjective aisle of the supermarket. Just kidding. Most of 
the time you find them in front of the word they're describing, but adjectives can also roam 
around a bit. Here's an example: 


UNIT 2 Exploring Parts of Speech 


Thus 
He didn't say nothing. 
literally conveys the idea that he said something. 


However, this is rarely what is intended by the speaker or writer and the 
double negative should be avoided in standard English, although it is a 
feature of some regional dialects. 

Words such as hardly and scarcely, which can be regarded as semi- 
negative forms, are incorrectly used with a negative. When this happens it 
creates a double negative. 


Thus, a sentence such as 
We didn't hardly have time to catch the train. 
is an example of incorrect usage. 


EXAMPLE 


George, sore and tired, pleaded with Lulu to release him from the headlock she had 
placed on him when he called her "fragile." 


Sore and tired tell you about George. Fragile tells you about her. (Well, fragile tells you what 
George thinks of her. Lulu lifts weights every day and is anything but fragile.) As you see, these 
descriptions come after the words they describe, not before. 


Adjectives describing nouns 


The most common job for an adjective is describing a noun. Consider the adjectives poisonous, 
angry, and rubber in these sentences. Then decide which sentence you would like to hear as you 
walk through the zoo. 

There is a poisonous snake on your shoulder. 

There is an angry, poisonous snake on your shoulder. 

There is a rubber snake on your shoulder. 
The last one, right? In these three sentences, those little descriptive words certainly make a 


difference. Angry, poisonous, and rubber all describe snake and give you information that you 
would really like to have. See how diverse and powerful adjectives can be? 


Q. Find the adjectives in this sentence. 


With a shiny cover and a large screen, the new phone drew huge crowds when it went 
on display. 


A. shiny (describing cover), large (describing screen), new (describing phone), huge 
(describing crowds). 


Adjectives describing pronouns 


Adjectives can also describe pronouns (words that substitute for nouns). When they're giving you 
information about pronouns, adjectives usually appear after the pronoun they're describing: 


There's something strange on your shoulder. (The adjective strange describes the pro- 
noun something.) 


Everyone conscious at the end of Ronald's play made a quick exit. (The adjective con- 
scious describes the pronoun everyone.) 


Anyone free must report to the meeting room immediately. (The adjective free describes 
the pronoun anyone.) 
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Cis) Q. Find the adjectives in this sentence. 


EXAMPLE Anybody new and wise asks a lot of questions, which someone inexperienced and 
foolish answers. 


A. new, wise (describing anybody), inexperienced, foolish (describing someone) 


Adjectives attached to linking verbs 


Adjectives may also follow linking verbs, in which case they describe the subject of the sen- 
tence. Because a linking verb functions like a giant equal sign, it links what comes before the 
verb with what comes after it. (See Chapter 5 for a full discussion of linking verbs.) 


The adjectives are italicized in these sentences with linking verbs: 
Lulu's favorite dress is orange and purple. (The adjectives orange and purple describe the 


noun dress.) 


The afternoon appears gray because of the smoke from Roger's cigar. (The adjective 
gray describes the noun afternoon.) 


George's latest jazz composition sounds awful. (The adjective awful describes the noun 
composition.) 


Cis) Q. Find the adjectives in this sentence. 


EXAMPLE Lola seemed angry when she realized the ballroom was empty. 


A. angry (describing Lola), empty (describing ballroom) 


Pop the question: Identifying adjectives 
Here’s a trick to help you find adjectives: Go to the words they describe — nouns and pronouns. 


Start with the noun or pronoun and ask three questions: 


3$ How many? 
$3» Which one? 
$»» What kind? 


Noun How many? 
or Which one? Adjective 
Pronoun What kind? 
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UNIT 2 Exploring Parts of Speech 


YOUR 
TURN 


Take a look at this sentence: 
George posted three new photos on his favorite website. 


You see three nouns: George, photos, and website. George has led a colorful life, but you can't find 
the answer to the following questions: How many Georges? Which George? What kind of George? 
No words in the sentence provide that information, so no adjectives describe George. 


When you try these three questions on photos and website, you do come up with something: How 
many photos? Answer: three. Three is an adjective. Which photos? What kind of photos? Answer: 
new. New is an adjective. The same goes for website: What kind? Answer: favorite. Favorite is an 
adjective. 


You may have noticed that his answers one of the questions. (Which website? Answer: his web- 
site.) His is working as an adjective, but his is also a pronoun. Normal people don't have to worry 
about whether his is a pronoun or an adjective. Only English teachers care, and they divide into 
two camps — the adjective camp and the pronoun camp. Needless to say, each group feels 
superior to the other. (I’m a noncombatant. As far as I’m concerned, you can call his a parakeet 
for all I care. Just spell it correctly and you're fine.) 

Look at another sentence: 

The angry reaction thrilled George's rotten, little, hard heart. 

This sentence has three nouns. One (George's) is possessive. If you ask how many George's, 
which George's, or what kind of George's, you get no answer. The other two nouns, reaction and 


heart, do yield an answer. What kind of reaction? Angry reaction. What kind of heart? Rotten, little, 
hard heart. So angry, rotten, little, and hard are all adjectives. 


Q. Find the adjectives in these sentences. 


The overworked waiter brought us cold soup. 

Annoyed diners complained loudly about tasteless meals. 

The embarrassed owner apologized to disappointed customers. 
Someone mean posted a terrible review on social media. 


Smart owners hire extra waiters and pay high salaries, because a sufficient, well-paid 
staff is happy. 


Articles: Not just for magazines 


If you ran a computer program that sorted and counted every word in this book, you'd find 
that articles, a branch on the adjective family tree, are the most common words, even though 
the article-branch includes only a, an, and the. Though these words collectively contain only six 
letters, they affect meaning. 


Melanie wants the answer to question 12, and you'd better be quick about it. 
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WARNING 


TIP 


EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


The preceding statement means that Melanie is stuck on problem 12, and Mom won't let her 
leave until her homework is perfect. Melanie's friends are at the basketball game, and now 
she's texting, demanding the answer to number 12 so that she can join them. Now look at the 
same sentence, with one small change: 


Melanie wants an answer, and you'd better be quick about it. 


This statement means that Melanie doesn't care about accuracy. She just wants an answer, any 
answer, so that she can finish her homework and go to the game. 


To sum up: Use the when you're speaking specifically and an or a when you're speaking more 
generally. 


A apple? An book? A precedes words that begin with consonant sounds (all the letters except a, 
e, i, o, and u). An precedes words beginning with the vowel sounds a, e, i, and o. The letter u is a 
special case. If the vowel sounds like you, choose a. If the word sounds like someone kicked you 
in the stomach — uh — choose an. Another special case is the letter h. If the word starts with 
a hard h sound, as in horse, choose a. If the word starts with a silent letter h, as in herb, choose 
an. Here are some examples: 

an almanac (a = vowel) 

a belly (b = consonant) 

an egg (e = vowel) 

a UFO (U sounds like you) 

an unidentified flying object (u sounds like uh) 

a helmet (hard h) 

an hour (silent h) 
Special note: People stuck in the past say an historic event because that word, a couple of cen- 


turies ago, used to begin with a silent h. The rest of us say a historic event, matching a with the 
modern pronunciation of historic, which includes a hard h. 


Q. Fill in each blank with the, a, or an. 


When Lulu asked to see wedding pictures, she didn't expect 
twelve-hour slide presentation. 


A. the, a In the first half of the sentence, Lulu is asking for something specific. Also, 
wedding pictures is a plural expression, so a and an are out of the question. In the 
second half of the sentence, something more general is appropriate. Because twelve 
begins with the consonant t, a is the article of choice. 


Q. Fill in each blank with the, a, or an. 
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Although Lulu was mostly bored out of her mind, she did like picture of 
Annie's Uncle Fred snoring in the back of the church. 


nearby guest, one of several attempting to plug their ears, can be seen poking 
Uncle Fred's ribs. 


At Annie’s wedding, Uncle Fred wore antique tie clip that he bought in 
department store next-door to his apartment building. 


clerk who sold tie clip to Uncle Fred secretly inserted micro- 
phone and miniature radio transmitter. 
Uncle Fred's snores were posted on obscure website that specializes in embar- 


rassing moments. 


Annie, who didn't want to invite Uncle Fred but was forced to do so by her mother, 
placed buzzer under his seat. 


Annie's plan was to zap him whenever he snored too loudly; unfortunately, Fred chose 
different seat. 


Stalking the Common Adverb 


Adjectives aren't the only descriptive words. Adverbs — words that alter the meaning of a verb, 
an adjective, or another adverb — are another type of description. Check these out: 

The boss regretfully said no to Phil's request for a raise. 

The boss furiously said no to Phil's request for a raise. 

The boss never said no to Phil's request for a raise. 
If you're Phil, you care whether the words regretfully, furiously, or never are in the sentence. 
Regretfully, furiously, and never are all adverbs. Notice how adverbs add meaning in these 
sentences: 

Lola sadly sang George's latest song. (Perhaps Lola is in a bad mood.) 

Lola sang George's latest song reluctantly. (Lola doesn't want to sing.) 

Lola hoarsely sang George's latest song. (Lola has a cold.) 


Lola sang George's latest song quickly. (Lola is in a hurry.) 
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Pop the question: Finding the adverb 


Adverbs mostly describe verbs, giving more information about an action. Nearly all adverbs — 
enough that you don't have to worry about the ones that fall through the cracks — answer one 
of these four questions: 


>> How? 
>> When? 
>> Where? 
>> Why? 


How? 
When? 
Where? 

Why? 


Adverb 
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To find the adverb, go to the verb and pop the question. (For more information on locating 
verbs, see Chapter 5.) Look at this sentence: 


Ella secretly swiped Sandy's slippers yesterday and then happily went home. 


You note two verbs: swiped and went. Take each one separately. Swiped how? Answer: swiped 
secretly. Secretly is an adverb. Swiped when? Answer: swiped yesterday. Yesterday is an adverb. 
Swiped where? No answer. Swiped why? No answer. 


Go on to the second verb in the sentence. Went how? Answer: went happily. Happily is an adverb. 
Went when? Answer: went then. Then is an adverb. Went where? Answer: went home. Home is an 
adverb. Went why? You find no answer in the sentence. 


Here's another example: 
Bill soon softly sighed and delicately slipped away. 


You identify two verbs again: sighed and slipped. First one up: sighed. Sighed how? Answer: sighed 
softly. Softly is an adverb. Sighed when? Answer: sighed soon. Soon is an adverb. Sighed where? No 
answer. Sighed why? No answer again. Now for slipped. Slipped how? Answer: slipped delicately. 
Delicately is an adverb. Slipped where? Answer: slipped away. Away is an adverb. Slipped when? No 
answer. Slipped why? No answer. The adverbs are soon, delicately, and away. 
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TIP 


EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


Adverbs can be lots of places in a sentence. If you’re trying to find them, rely on the questions 
how, when, where, and why, not on the location. Similarly, a word may be an adverb in one sen- 
tence and something else in another sentence. Check out this example: 


Gloria went home in a huff because of that slammed door. 
Home is where the heart is, unless you're in George's cabin. 


Home plate is not the umpire's favorite spot. 
In the first example, home tells you where Gloria went, so home is an adverb in that sentence. 
In the second example, home is a place, so home is a noun in that sentence. In the third exam- 
ple, home is an adjective, telling you what kind of plate. Also in the third example is the adverb 


not, which reverses the meaning of the verb from positive to negative. Loosely speaking, not 
answers the question how. (How are you going to the game? Oh, you're not going!) 


Q. Which adverbs describe verbs? 

Johnny often lost his temper. 

often This adverb describes the verb lost, answering the question lost when? 
Which adverbs describe verbs? 

Andrew never tells lies, though he is sometimes tempted. 

I usually believe him completely, but yesterday I was not sure. 

I arrived home, checked the refrigerator, and yelped joyfully. 

*You actually baked me a birthday cake!" I screamed. 

Normally, he forgets my birthday. 

Andrew did not reply immediately. 


“Unfortunately, I did not remember," Andrew admitted reluctantly. 


oO O O 6 O0 6 O ? >? 


o He quietly added, “Your mom brought it here." 


Adverbs describing adjectives and other adverbs 


Adverbs also describe other descriptions, usually making the description more or less intense. 
(A description describing a description? Give me a break! But it's true.) Here's an example: 


An extremely unhappy Larry collapsed when the stock market crashed. 
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How unhappy? Answer: extremely unhappy. Extremely is an adverb describing the adjective 
unhappy. 


Adjective 
or 
Adverb 


How? Adverb 
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Sometimes, the questions you pose to locate adjectives and adverbs are answered by more 
than one word in a sentence. In the previous example, if you ask, “Seemed when?” the answer 
is when the stock market crashed. Don’t panic. Longer answers may be prepositional phrases 
(see Chapter 7) or clauses. In the last example, when the stock market crashed is a clause (see 
Chapter 11). Phrases and clauses are just different members of the adjective and adverb families. 
Now back to work. Here’s another example: 

Once he began to speak, Mary's very talkative pet parrot wouldn't shut up. 
How talkative? Answer: very talkative. Very is an adverb describing the adjective talkative. 
And another: 

Larry's frog croaked quite hoarsely. 
This time, an adverb is describing another adverb. Hoarsely is an adverb because it explains 
how the frog croaked. In other words, hoarsely describes the verb croaked. How hoarsely? Answer: 


quite hoarsely. Quite is an adverb describing the adverb hoarsely, which in turn describes the verb 
croaked. 


Q. Which adverbs describe an adjective or another adverb? 

The very hungry horse ate a bale of hay and then hiccoughed rather loudly. 

very, rather Very describes the adjective hungry. Rather describes the adverb loudly. 
Which adverbs describe an adjective or another adverb? 

Much earlier, Bert had made a very rude comment to Ellen. 

Ellen answered Bert extremely firmly but less rudely. 

“I am totally confident," Ellen told me a little later. 

Ellen is really good at handling particularly sticky situations. 


Especially now that he has an Oscar for Worst Actor, Bert feels extra needy. 
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Choosing Between Adjectives and Adverbs 


Does it matter whether a word is an adjective or an adverb? Some of the time, no. When you 
were a toddler, you demanded, “I want milk NOW, Mama.” You didn't know you were adding 
an adverb to your sentence. For that matter, you didn't know you were making a sentence! 
Now that you're past toddlerhood, you should know the difference between these two parts 
of speech so that you can select the form you need. The best way to tell whether a word is an 
adjective or an adverb is to *pop" the adjective questions (how many? which one? what kind?) 
and adverb questions (how? when? where? why?), as I explain earlier in this chapter. 


adverb, and nice is an adjective. Generally is an adverb, and general is an adjective. Lovely is a — 
gotcha! You were going to say adverb, right? Wrong. Lovely is an adjective. (That's why I started 

TIP this paragraph with many, not all.) Soon, now, home, fast, not, and many other words that don't 
end in -ly can be adverbs, too. 


©) Many adverbs end in -ly, but not all. Strictly is an adverb, and strict is an adjective. Nicely is an 


W Adjectives describe nouns or pronouns, and adverbs describe verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs. 


jocis Q. Identify the adjectives and adverbs in the following sentences. 


6o Thank you for the presents you gave us yesterday. 


EXAMPLE The lovely perfume you gave us smells like old socks. 


The presents you kindly gave us are very rotten. 


x 


In the first sentence, yesterday is an adverb, describing when you gave the presents. The 
second sentence has no adverbs. Lovely is an adjective describing the noun perfume. Old 
is an adjective describing socks. In the third sentence, the adverb kindly describes the 
verb gave, and the adverb very describes the adjective rotten. Rotten is an adjective 
describing presents. 

Identify the adjectives and adverbs in the following sentences. 


Slipping onto her comfortable old sofa, Lola quickly grabbed the black plastic remote. 


“I arrived early because I desperately want to watch that new motorcycle show,” she 
said to George. 


George, who was intently watching the latest news, turned away silently. 
Everyone present knew that Lola would get her way. She always did! 


George struggled fiercely, but he was curious about the show, which features a different 
motorcycle weekly. 


o 000 O6? 


If he held out a little longer, he knew that Lola would offer something nice to him. 
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EXAMPLE 


Lola’s purse always held a few goodies, and George was extremely fond of chocolate 
brownies. 


He could almost taste the sweet, hazelnut flavor that Lola sometimes added to the 
packaged brownie mix. 


George sighed loudly and waved a long, thin hand. 


“You can watch anything good,” he remarked in a low, defeated voice, “but first give 
me two brownies." 


Sorting out "good" and "well" 


If I am ever elected emperor of the universe, one of the first things Im going to do (after I get 
rid of apostrophes — see Chapter 17) is drop all irregular forms. Until then, you may want to 
read about good and well. 


Good is an adjective, and, except when you're talking about health, well is an adverb. Take a 
look at this sentence: 


lam good. 
The adjective good in this sentence means I have the qualities of goodness or I am in a good mood. In 
informal, conversational English, the sentence may also mean Everything is fine with me, I don't 
need anything, or My health is good. (The sentence may also be the world's worst pickup line.) 
Now look at another statement: 

lam well. 
Well is an adjective here. The sentence means I am not sick. One more: 


| play the piano well. 


This time, well is an adverb. It describes how I play. In other words, the adverb well describes 
the verb play. The sentence means that I no longer have to practice. 


Q. Which sentence is correct? 
(A) Egbert did not perform good on the crash test. 


(B) Egbert did not perform well on the crash test. 


A. B The adverb well correctly describes the verb did perform, which you see when you pop 
the question Did perform how? Answer: did perform well. 


Dealing with “bad” and “badly” 


Bad is a bad word, at least in terms of grammar. Confusing bad and badly is one of the most 
common errors. Check out these examples: 
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You should say 
We hardly had time to catch the train. 


Questions 


Questions (see 1) are sentences that seek information of some kind. They are 
followed by a question mark (?) and they often involve the inversion of the 
subject and an auxiliary (see 1) or modal verb, as in: Do you play the piano? 
Did you pass the exam? 

Have you written to him? 

Didn't you like it? 


There are three main types of questions: yes-no questions, wh-questions and 
alternative questions. 


Yes-no questions 


Yes-no questions are designed to seek a reply in the affirmative or negative, 
whether the reply is just *yes' or ‘no’ or whether this is amplified in some way, 
as in: Is the house occupied just now? 

No. 


Has the doctor arrived yet? 
Yes. He's just arrived. 


Are we ready to begin? 
Let's get started. Yes. 


Tag questions 


Some yes-no questions are tag questions in which the questioning part is in the 
tag at the end of the sentence. The following are examples of tag questions, with 
the tags in bold: She's a lawyer, isn't she? 

He's not here yet, is he? 

You won't tell her, will you? 


9 
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EXAMPLE 


| felt badly. 

| felt bad. 
Badly is an adverb, and bad is an adjective. Which one should you use? Well, what are you trying 
to say? In the first sentence, you went to the park with your mittens on. The bench had a sign 
on it: “WET PAINT.” The sign looked old, so you decided to check. You put your hand on the 
bench, but the mittens were in the way. You felt badly — that is, not accurately. In the second 
sentence, you sat on the bench, messing up the back of your coat with dark green stripes. When 
you saw the stripes, you felt bad — that is, you were sad. In everyday speech, of course, you’re 
unlikely to express much about feeling badly. Few people walk around testing benches, and even 


fewer talk about their ability to feel something physically. So 99.99 percent of the time you feel 
bad — unless you’re in a good mood. 


In conversational English, I feel badly is becoming an acceptable way to express regret, as in 


I feel badly about setting fire to the chem lab. In formal English, opt for I feel bad — and in either 
situation, be careful with flammable material! 


Q. Which sentence is correct? 
(A) Lola felt bad when she discovered a dent in her motorcycle. 


(B) Lola felt badly when she discovered a dent in her motorcycle. 
A. A Lola loves her Harley, and every scratch or dent depresses her. Therefore, bad is an 
adjective describing Lola (actually, Lola’s state of mind). In sentence B, badly is an 


adverb, so it would have to describe Lola’s ability to feel. That meaning makes no sense. 


Q. Which sentence is correct? 
(A) Lola did bad in her negotiations with the insurance company. 


(B) Lola did badly in her negotiations with the insurance company. 
B The adverb badly describes the verb did. Did how? Answer: did badly. 


Choose the correct word from the choices in parentheses. 


weigh him. 


My dog Caramel barks when he has run (good/well) during his daily race with the letter 
carrier. 


A. 

o The trainer works (good/well) with all types of dogs, especially those that don't out- 
o The letter carrier likes Caramel and feels (bad/badly) about beating him when they race. 
o Caramel tends to bite the poor guy whenever the race doesn't go (good/well). 

(40) Caramel’s owner named him after a type of candy she thinks is (good/well). 


o The letter carrier thinks high-calorie snacks are (bad/badly). 
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© overworked (describing waiter), cold (describing soup) 

Annoyed (describing diners), tasteless (describing meals) 

embarrassed (describing owner), disappointed (describing customers) 

(4) mean (describing Someone), terrible (describing review), social (describing media) 


(5) Smart (describing owners), extra (describing waiters), high (describing salaries), sufficient, 
well-paid, happy (describing staff) 


(6) the The sentence implies that one particular picture caught Lulu’s fancy, so the works nicely 
here. If you chose a, no problem. The sentence would be a bit less specific but still acceptable. 
The only true clinker is an, which must precede words beginning with vowels (except for a 
short u, or “uh” sound) — a group that doesn’t include picture. 


(7) A Because the sentence tells you that several guests are nearby, the doesn’t fit here. The more 
general a is best. 


an or the, the In the first blank, you may place either an (which must precede a word begin- 
ning with a vowel) or the. In the second blank, the is best because it’s unlikely that Fred is 
surrounded by several department stores. The is more definitive, pointing out one particular 
store. 


(9) The, the, a, a Lots of blanks in this one! The first two seem more particular (one clerk, one tie 
clip), so the fits well. The second two blanks imply that the clerk selected one from a group of 
many, not a particular microphone or transmitter. The more general article is a, which pre- 
cedes words beginning with consonants. 


an Because the website is described as obscure, a word beginning with a vowel, you need an, 
not a. If you inserted the, don’t cry. That article works here also. 


a The word buzzer doesn’t begin with a vowel, so you have to go with a, not an. The more 
definite the could work, implying that the reader knows that you’re talking about a particular 
buzzer, not just any buzzer. 


(2) a He chose any old seat, not a particular one, so a is what you want. 
(33) never — tells, sometimes — tempted 

GA usually, completely— believe, yesterday — sure, not > was 

(15) home — arrived, joyfully — yelped 

(as) actually — baked 

17 ) Normally — forgets 

(a8) not, immediately — did reply 

G9) unfortunately, not — did remember, reluctantly — admitted 


(20) quietly — added, here — brought 
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(21) Much ->adverb earlier, very — adjective rude 


extremely — adverb firmly, less — adverb rudely 


23 ) totally — adjective confident, little ^ adverb later 


really — adjective good, particularly — adjective sticky 


(25) Especially — adverb now, extra — adjective needy 


comfortable (ADJ), old (ADJ), quickly (ADV), black (ADJ), plastic (ADJ). The adjectives com- 
fortable and old tell you what kind of sofa. The adverb quickly tells you how Lola grabbed. The 
adjectives black and plastic tell you what kind of remote. 


(27) early (ADV), desperately (ADV), new (ADJ), motorcycle (ADJ). The adverb early tells you 
when she arrived. The adverb desperately tells you how she wanted. The adjectives new and 
motorcycle answer the question what kind of show? 


intently (ADV), latest (ADJ), away (ADV) silently (ADV). The adverb intently answers the 
question watching how? Latest, an adjective, tells you what kind of news. Away and silently, both 
adverbs, answer turned how? 


29 ) present (ADJ) always (ADV). Present is an adjective describing the pronoun everyone. This 
adjective breaks the pattern because it appears after the word it describes, not before. It also 
doesn't fit perfectly into the adjective questions (how many? which one? what kind?), but it 
serves the same purpose. It limits the meaning of everyone. You aren't talking about everyone 
in the universe, just everyone present. Always answers the question did when? and is therefore 
an adverb. You may be wondering about her. Her is a possessive pronoun, functioning as a 
description of way. What kind of way? Her way. 


Go) fiercely (ADV), curious (ADJ) different (ADJ), weekly (ADV). Fiercely, an adverb, answers the 
question struggled how? Curious is an adjective appearing after a linking verb (was). Curious 
describes the pronoun he. Different is an adjective answering the question which motorcycle? 
Weekly, an adverb, answers the question features when? 


little (ADV), longer (ADV), nice (ADJ). The adverb little changes the intensity of another 
adverb, longer. Together they answer the question held out when? Nice, an adjective, describes 
the pronoun something. 


(32) few (ADJ), extremely (ADV), fond (ADJ), chocolate (ADJ). How many goodies? A few goodies. 
Few is an adjective. (A is an article, which is technically an adjective.) The adverb extremely 
intensifies the meaning of the adjective fond. Fond, which appears after a linking verb, 
describes George. Extremely answers the question how fond? The adjective chocolate answers 
what kind of brownies? 


(33) almost (ADV) sweet (ADJ), hazelnut (ADJ) sometimes (ADV), packaged (ADJ), brownie 
(ADJ). The adverb almost answers the question taste how? What kind of flavor? Sweet, hazelnut. 
Both are adjectives. Added when? Sometimes — an adverb. What kind of mix? Packaged, brownie 
mix. Both packaged and brownie are adjectives. 


(34) loudly (ADV), long (ADJ), thin (ADJ). Loudly, an adverb, answers sighed how? Long and thin, 
adjectives, tell you what kind of hand. 


good (ADJ), low (ADJ), defeated (ADJ), first (ADV), two (ADV). Good is an adjective describing 
the pronoun anything. Low and defeated are adjectives answering what kind of voice? First is an 
adverb answering give when? Two is an adjective answering how many brownies? 
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36 ) well How does the trainer work? The word you need must be an adverb because you're giving 
information about an action (work), not a noun. 


i> 
37 ) well The adverb well tells you how Caramel has run. 


ZN 

(38 ) bad This sentence illustrates a common mistake. The description tells you nothing about the 
letter carrier’s ability to feel (touching sensation). Instead, it tells you about his state of 
mind. Because the word is a description of a person, not of an action, you need an adjective, 
bad. 


G9) well The adverb well describes the verb go. 


AN 
(49) good What is her opinion of chocolate caramels? She thinks they are good. The adjective is 
needed because you're describing the noun candy. 


f. sm ; EA 
(41) bad The description bad applies to the snacks, not to the verb are. Hence, an adjective is what 
you want. 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 6 Quiz 


In this page from a clothing catalog, a number of words are underlined. If they're correct, 
leave them alone. If you find an adjective or adverb error, correct the mistake. 


Dollar Clothing: Fashions That Work! 


(1) Surprising (2) comfortable suits for work and leisure are on sale! (3) Easily-to-clean 
polyester in a (4) real fashionable color goes from the (5) office grind to an (6) extreme 
(7) trendy club without a pause. Imagine yourself in these (8) beautifully clothes that are 
made (9) well. 


Jacket: Stun your coworkers with (10) a (11) astonishingly elegance of (12) deeply egg- 
plant. (13) Gently curves follow (14) an (15) real natural outline to accentuate your figure. 
The (16) silkily lining, in (17) delightful (18) loud shades of orange, gives a strong mes- 
sage: I am (19) good at my job and I will feel (20) badly if I don't succeed. 
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Answers to Chapter 6 Quiz 


© Surprisingly The adverb surprisingly is what you need attached to the description comfortable, 
an adjective. 


(2) Correct The adjective comfortable answers what kind of suits? Suits is a noun. 


G) Easy Easily is an adverb, but the three-word description is attached to a noun, polyester. Easy 
is an adjective and is the word you want here. Are you wondering why this phrase is hyphen- 
ated? Check Chapter 20 for more information. 


(4) really The adjective fashionable is intensified by the adverb really. Real, an adjective, is out of 
place here. 


(5) Correct Office can be a noun, but here it functions as an adjective, describing the noun grind. 
(6) extremely How trendy? Extremely trendy. Intensifiers are adverbs. 

C) Correct The adjective trendy describes the noun club. 

beautiful Beautiful is an adjective describing clothes. 

(9) Correct You need an adverb to describe the verb made. 


(20) the Elegance is defined in a specific way in this sentence. It’s deep eggplant. Because you’re 
being specific, the is the best article here. 


astonishing Astonishing is an adjective attached to the noun elegance. 


(2) deep To refer to the noun eggplant, which is a color here and not a vegetable, use the 
adjective deep. 


(33) Gentle Gentle is an adjective, just what you need to describe the noun curves. 
GA a Before a word beginning with a consonant, such as r, place a. 
really Natural is an adjective, which you intensify with the adverb really. 
silky Lining is a noun, so you describe it with the adjective silky. 
GT) delightfully To intensify the adjective loud, use the adverb delightfully. 

18 ) Correct This adjective loud describes the noun shades. 

19 ) Correct The adjective good describes the speaker, I. 


20 ) bad You need an adjective to describe the mood, not an adverb to describe an action. 
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IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Recognizing prepositions and their 
objects 


» Examining the role of conjunctions 


» Placing interjections properly 


Chapter T 

Tiny but Mighty: 
Prepositions, 
Conjunctions, 
and Interjections 


ull disclosure: Not all prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections are tiny. But whether 

they're nine letters long or two, they're all mighty. They connect ideas, define relation- 

ships, and enhance the flow of your writing. In this chapter, I explain everything you 
always wanted to know about identifying and employing these parts of speech properly. 


Proposing Relationships: Prepositions 


Imagine that you encounter two nouns: elephant and book. (A noun is a word for a person, place, 
thing, or idea.) How many ways can you connect the two nouns to express different ideas? 


the book about the elephant 


the book by the elephant 
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the book behind the elephant 
the book in front of the elephant 
the book near the elephant 
the book under the elephant 
The italicized words relate two nouns to each other. These relationship words are called 


prepositions. Prepositions may be defined as any word or group of words that relates a noun or a 
pronoun to another word in the sentence. 


Sometime during the past millennium when I was in grammar school, I had to memorize a list 
of prepositions. (How quaint, right? We had inkwells, too.) I don't think memorizing preposi- 
tions is worth your time, but a familiarity would be nice. Take a look at Table 7-1 for a list of 
some common prepositions. 


Table 7-1 Common Prepositions 
about above according to across 
after against along amid 
among around at before 
behind below beside besides 
between beyond by concerning 
down during except for 
from in into like 
of off on over 
past since through toward 
underneath until up upon 
with within without 


Prepositional phrases 


Prepositions never travel alone; they're always with an object. In the examples in the preced- 
ing section, the object of each preposition is elephant. Just to get all the annoying terminology 
over with at once, a prepositional phrase consists of a preposition and an object. The object of a 
preposition is always a noun or a pronoun, or perhaps one or two of each. (A pronoun is a word 
that takes the place of a noun, such as him for Raymond or it for hotel. See Chapter 4 for more 
about pronouns.) 


Take a look at this sentence: 
In the afternoon, the snow pelted Raymond on his little bald head. 


This sentence has two prepositions: in and on. Afternoon is the object of the preposition in, and 
head is the object of the preposition on. 
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Why, you may ask, is the object head and not little or bald? (Sigh.) I was hoping you 
wouldn't notice. Okay, here's the explanation. You can throw a few other words inside a prepo- 
sitional phrase — mainly descriptive words. Check out these variations on the plain phrase 
of the elephant: 


of the apologetic elephant 

of the always annoying elephant 

of the antagonizingly argumentative elephant 
Despite the different descriptions, each phrase is still basically talking about an elephant. Also, 
elephant is a noun, and only nouns and pronouns are allowed to be objects of the preposi- 
tion. So in the Raymond sentence, you need to choose the most important word as the object 
of the preposition. Also, you must choose a noun, not an adjective. Examine his little bald head 


(the words, not Raymond's actual head, which is better seen from a distance). Head is clearly 
the important concept, and head is a noun. Thus, head is the object of the preposition. 


Sometimes, a preposition may have more than one object, as in this sentence: 
Little Jane bounced the rubber ball in the hallway and bedroom. 


In this sentence, hallway and bedroom are objects of the preposition in. You can think of this 
sentence as an abbreviated form of 


Little Jane bounced the rubber ball in the hallway and in the bedroom. 


When you attach two or more objects to one preposition, you must be sure that both objects pair 
well with the preposition. Take a look at this sentence: 


Little Jane bounced the rubber ball in the street and the wall. 
If you expand this sentence, you get 

Little Jane bounced the rubber ball in the street and in the wall. 
How can you bounce a ball in the wall? You can't, unless you're talking about a half-built house. 
You bounce a ball on or against the wall. The moral of the story is that a preposition with more 
than one object must make sense with each object separately. If it doesn't, write two separate 
prepositional phrases. 
Also be careful when you're choosing a pronoun as the object of a preposition. The pronouns 
cleared to act as objects of the preposition are me, you, him, her, it, us, them, whom, and whomever. 


Stay away from I, we, she, he, they, who, and whoever. Those pronouns are for subjects and subject 
warning Complements. (Turn to Chapter 14 for more information.) 
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© 


WARNING 


Pop the question: Questions that identify 
the objects of the prepositions 


All objects — of a verb or of a preposition — answer the questions whom? or what? To find the 
object of a preposition, ask whom? or what? after the preposition. 


Object 
of 
Preposition 


Preposition 


© John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


Marilyn thought that the selection of the elephant for the show was unfair. 


In this sentence, you see two prepositional phrases. The first preposition is of. Of what? Of the 
elephant. Elephant is the object of the preposition of. The second preposition is for. For what? For 
the show. Show is the object of the preposition to. 


When a noun — the name of a person, place, or thing — is the object of a preposition, every- 
thing is easy. Nouns work as subjects and objects without changing form. Most pronouns — 
words that substitute for nouns — change form depending on whether they're functioning as a 
subject or an object. For more information on object pronouns, see Chapter 14. 


Why pay attention to prepositions? 


Choosing the wrong preposition may be embarrassing: 


Person 1: May | sit next to you? 


Person 2: (smiling) Certainly. 


Person 1: May | sit under you? 


Person 2: (sound of slap) Help! Police! 


The task of selecting the proper preposition is often difficult because common expressions 
differ, depending on the country or even area of a country in which the language is spoken. 
In New York City, for example, polite people wait on line. (Impolite people push through the 
crowd.) In other parts of the United States, people wait in line. Also, sometimes more than one 
preposition is acceptable. You can browse over or browse through a magazine, reading bits here 
and there and deciding what you'd like to investigate thoroughly. Both prepositions, over and 
through, are correct. 
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Wh-questions 


Wh-questions begin with a word beginning with wh, such as why, where, when, 
who and what, as in: What do you want? 

Where did he go? 

When did you last see her? 

Who gave you that? 


Alternative questions 


Alternative questions require a reply that refers to the options given in the 
sentence. They contain the conjunction ‘or’. The following are examples of 
alternative questions: Did you come by bus or train? 

By train. 


Is the party on Friday or Saturday? 
It's on Saturday. 


Is she younger or older than him She's a few years younger. 


Exclamatory questions 


Exclamatory questions are sentences which have the structure of questions but 
which are actually used as exclamations and end with an exclamation mark. 
They are really seeking the listener's agreement rather than seeking an answer. 
The following are examples of exclamatory questions: Wasn't that a wonderful 
meal! 

Hasn't she changed! 

Isn't it a dreadful day! 


Rhetorical questions 


Rhetorical questions are also sentences that have the structure of questions and 
they end in a question mark. However, the speaker does not require an answer to 
these questions. 

The following are examples of rhetorical questions: Why should I care? 
Who does she think she is? 
How should I know? 


TIP 


EXAMPLE 


Omitting a preposition can also change meaning. Do you see the difference between these two 
sentences? 


Shirley swam the ocean. 

Shirley swam in the ocean. 
In the first example, Shirley swam across the entire ocean — from, say, California to Japan or 
from New York to Ireland. The second example expresses a more likely meaning, that Shirley 
went to the beach and swam for a while in ocean water. 


Placement may also matter. Check out these sentences: 


He went by bicycle to the game, saw the winning goal, and returned afterward. 


He went by bicycle, saw the winning goal, and returned to the game afterward. 

Do you see the difference? In the first sentence, he traveled to the game first. Then he returned to 
his starting point. In the second sentence, he traveled somewhere else. Then he returned to the 
game. The meaning changes because one phrase, to the game, moves. 

Pay attention to prepositional phrases when you're checking subject-verb pairs. Why? So you 
can ignore them. No word in a prepositional phrase ever acts as a subject. Once you mentally 
subtract the prepositional phrases from a sentence, you can focus on the real subject-verb pair 
and match them up correctly. For more information on subjects, see Chapter 8. 

You may also find it helpful to recognize prepositional phrases, because sometimes, when you 
*pop the question" to find an adjective or an adverb, the answer is a prepositional phrase. 
That's not a mistake. Prepositional phrases are just another form of description. (See Chapter 6 


for more on adjectives and adverbs.) 


One thing you don't have to worry about is ending a sentence with a preposition. Years ago, 
some of the strictest grammarians would scold anyone who wrote a sentence like this: 


Tell me whom he spoke about. 
They insisted on this version: 
Tell me about whom he spoke. 


Both sentences are now considered correct, with the second being a bit more formal. 


Q. Identify the prepositional phrase. 
The heroic teacher pounded grammar rules into her students! tired brains. 
A. into (preposition) her students’ tired brains (object) When you pop the question — into 


whom? into what? — the answer is her students’ tired brains. The most important word is 
brains, which is a noun. 
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Identify the prepositional phrases. 


YOUR Take the cat to the veterinary clinic now because Fifi is moaning in pain. 


TURN 
The dog food bag in the closet is empty, and the bag has a long rip across the bottom. 
Fifi probably stole food from Spot's supply of doggie treats. 

During the night, I heard noises in the kitchen. 


The flashlight on my nightstand was broken, so I saw nothing of interest. 


Before midnight, I had searched inside every cabinet, without success, but I had forgot- 
ten to look in the closet. 


000000-7 


Connecting with Conjunctions 


Are you a matchmaker? Do you pair up your friends, hoping lonely individuals will find happi- 
ness joined together? If so, you will love conjunctions, a part of speech that joins. Take a look 
at these sentences: 


Lola's cousin Rob gave her a bobsled, but she is afraid of ice and snow. Because bob- 
sleds don't move well on cement, the bobsled will stay in her garage, or she'll donate it 
to an Olympic sledder. 


The four underlined conjunctions in the preceding paragraph — but, and, because, or — connect 
ideas (much better than Rob connects with Lola). 


Improving flow and adding meaning 
with conjunctions 


As any plumber can tell you, good connections improve flow. Have a look at this paragraph: 


Short sentences are boring. Short sentences are childish. Combining them is a good 
idea. Selecting the proper conjunction can be tricky. 


Are you still awake? Now add conjunctions: 


Because short sentences sound boring and childish, combining them is a good idea, but 
selecting the proper conjunction can be tricky. 


Better, right? Here are the connections, with the conjunction in bold type: 


boring & and e childish 
short sentences sound boring and childish «> because + combining them is a good idea 


combining them is a good idea €» but «» selecting the proper conjunction can be tricky 
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WARNING 


EXAMPLE 


As you see, whether conjunctions connect single words (boring, childish) or complete sentences, 
they create a smoother style. 


When you combine ideas with a conjunction, you must be careful to choose the correct word, 
because each conjunction gives a different meaning. Consider these two statements: 


Sentence 1: Sarah wants to speak with her brother. 


Sentence 2: He is annoyed. 
How should you combine these ideas? It depends on what you want to say. Look at this sentence: 
Sarah wants to speak with her brother, but he is annoyed. 


This sentence hints that Sarah will wait until later, when her brother is in a better mood. Now 
check out this one: 


Sarah wants to speak with her brother because he is annoyed. 


Now you know that Sarah is not going to wait for a smile from her brother. She is going to have 
a conversation about his mood or whatever caused his annoyance. How about this one: 


Sarah wants to speak with her brother although he is annoyed. 


In this version, Sarah has something to say. Her brother's mood does not matter. She will speak 
with him whether he is in a good mood or a bad mood. Look at one more: 


Sarah wants to speak with her brother when he is annoyed. 


Now Sarah comes across as a bossy sister. She calls her brother or drops in for a chat because 
she thinks she can calm him down. 


With the appropriate conjunction, you can emphasize one idea and downplay another, establish 
an order of events, show cause-and-effect, and do so much more. Chart 7-1 lists some common 
conjunctions. 


and but nor or yet 

after before since although because 
while so until if for 

even though whether than unless as though 


Don’t worry about labeling the part of speech; just employ every technique you can to make 
your writing interesting! 


Q. Identify the conjunction and what it connects. 
Peter and Rebecca will cook the turkey. 


A. and (conjunction) Peter ~ Rebecca (connected elements) 
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Identify the conjunction and what it connects. 

I think we should dine out or order in. 

or (conjunction) eat — order (connected elements) 
Identify the conjunctions and what they connect. 


YOUR Peter was no chef, nor was Rebecca a good cook. 


TURN 
The turkey was dry yet tasty. 

We will eat a lot of turkey, and we will not complain. 
The meal is not great, but it is free. 

The leftovers will go to the dog, the cat, or the piglet. 
Mary canceled the parade because it is raining. 

While Roger was at the dentist, his sister called. 

The farmers worked until darkness fell. 


Although the current mayor is popular, many voters favor another candidate. 


Candice always sounds happy when she is talking with Tom. 


6 O0 0 O O0 OÓ O O O O ” 


Pairing up conjunctions 


Sometimes conjunctions work in pairs. (Perhaps they're lonely all by themselves?) Or often 
appears with either. Nor partners with neither. Both may show up with and. Not only works with 
but also. 


Observe these pairs in their natural setting, a sentence: 


Neither George nor Helen went to Florida last winter. (conjunction pair = Neither, nor; 
ideas connected = George, Helen — both nouns) 


We must act either now or never. (conjunction pair = either, or; ideas connected = now, 
never — both adverbs) 


Hugh can both dance and sing. (conjunction pair = both, and; ideas connected = dance, 
sing — both verbs) 


Did you notice that everything connected by paired conjunctions has the same grammatical 
identity? You do not need to know the labels, but you should be sure that everything you con- 
nect with these conjunction pairs matches. How do you detect a match? Listen! Suppose the last 
sentence was Hugh can both dance and he sings. Do you hear the mismatch? One is just an action 
(dance), and the other is a person and an action (he sings). In Chapter 13, I discuss how to make 
good grammatical matches when paired conjunctions connect ideas. 
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Cis) Q. Identify the conjunctions and what they connect. 


EXAMPLE Not only Larry but also his bride yearned for a day at the beach. 
A. Not only, but also (conjunction pair) Larry — his bride 
Q. Identify the conjunctions and what they connect. 
Either you or I must break the news about the fake diamond to Larry. 


Neither Ralph nor I have brought a proper present to Larry’s wedding. 


come as best man. 


Lulu will go with Larry either to the bachelor party or to the shower, but she will not 
attend both. 


© Both because he stole the garter and because he lost the ring, Roger is no longer wel- 

e» Lulu mocked neither Larry nor his bride about the fact that the bride's mother has a 
terrible singing voice. 

@) Both her graceful dancing and superb acting skills convinced Michael to award Lolaa 
starring role in Michael’s new musical, The Homework Blues. 


Interjections Are Easy! 


Grammarians usually give every part of speech a lot of attention — well, every part of speech 
except one. Interjections tend to fade into the background when you’re analyzing a sentence 
grammatically. That’s the opposite of what interjections do when you’re listening to or read- 
ing a sentence that includes one. Why? Interjections are exclamations that often express intense 
emotion. These words or phrases aren’t connected grammatically to the rest of the sentence, 
but they add lots of meaning. Check out these examples, in which the interjections are italicized: 


Ouch. | caught my finger in the hatch of that submarine. 

Curses, foiled again. 

Yes! We've finally gotten to a topic that is foolproof. 
Interjections may be followed by commas, but sometimes they’re followed by exclamation 
points or periods. The separation by punctuation shows the reader that the interjection is a 
comment on the sentence, not a part of it. (Of course, in the case of the exclamation point or 


period, the punctuation mark also indicates that the interjection is not a part of the sentence 
at all.) 


You can’t do anything wrong with interjections, except perhaps overuse them. Interjections are 


like salt: A little salt sprinkled on dinner perks up the taste buds; too much sends you to the 
telephone to order takeout. 
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Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


© to the veterinary clinic, in pain The prepositions are to and in. The objects are clinic and pain. 


in the closet, across the bottom The prepositions are in and across. The objects are closet and 
bottom. 


G) from Spot’s supply, of doggie treats The prepositions are from and of. The objects are supply 
and treats. 


(4) During the night, in the kitchen The prepositions are during and in. The objects are night and 
kitchen. 


(5) on my nightstand, of interest The prepositions are on and of. The objects are nightstand and 
interest. 


(6) Before midnight, inside every cabinet, without success, in the closet The prepositions are 
before, inside, without, and in. The objects are midnight, cabinet, success, and closet. Did I catch 
you with to look? In this sentence, look is a verb, not a noun, so this can’t be a prepositional 
phrase, because there’s no object. To look is an infinitive, a fancy word for what you get when 
you add to to a verb. (More on infinitives appears in Chapter 24.) 


N 

(7) nor (conjunction) Peter was no chef — Rebecca was a good cook Did you notice how the con- 
junction affects the meaning of the sentence? The second statement implies that you'd enjoy 
dinner at Rebecca's house, but not Peter's, but nor makes it negative. 


(8) yet (conjunction) dry o tasty The conjunction yet introduces a redeeming quality of the 
cooking. 


(9) and (conjunction) We will eat a lot of turkey — we will not complain The conjunction con- 
nects two complete sentences. 


(20) but (conjunction) The meal is not great — it is free. Another connection between complete 
sentences. 


» 
G) or (conjunction) dog o cat — piglet The conjunction appears before the last item, but it con- 
nects all three. 


(2) because (conjunction) Mary canceled the parade o it is raining The conjunction introduces a 
reason. 


© While (conjunction), Roger was at the dentist — his sister called The conjunction adds a 
time element. 


(a4) until (conjunction), The farmers worked — darkness fell The conjunction adds a time 
element. 


(15) Although (conjunction) the current mayor is popular — many voters favor another candi- 
date The conjunction introduces a condition. 


(as) when (conjunction), Candice always sounds happy o she is talking with Tom The conjunc- 
~ tion introduces a time element or condition. 


17 ) Either, or (conjunction pair) you o I 
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YS 


Neither, nor (conjunction pair) Ralph < I Did you notice that this pair connects a noun and a 
pronoun? This doesn’t break the rule that the halves of the pair must have the same gram- 
matical identity, because pronouns can take the place of nouns. 


Both, and (conjunction pair) because he stole the garter — because he lost the ring 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 7 Quiz 


Q. Identify the conjunctions, prepositional phrases, and interjections in this evaluation 
form. You should find ten conjunctions (counting paired conjunctions as a single unit), 
ten prepositional phrases, and two interjections. 


LearnNot University Evaluation Form 


We at LearnNot University care about your well-being. Please answer these questions 
concerning your experience in Cooking 101, the class you took during the last academic 


year. 
Which statement expresses your feelings about Cooking 101? 
Oh, | just loved the class and the teacher! 


When | measured the boredom level, | considered dropping the course. 


| have no opinion because | cut every class. 
What did you think of the teacher's grading practices? 


Neither my parents nor my grandparents donated a building, and | therefore failed 
the course. 
Both my parents and my grandparents bribed the teacher directly, yet I still failed 


the course. 


Because | never open my mail, | don't know my grade. 


Why did you choose Cooking 101? 


After ten minutes, the teacher leaves and class is over. 


Alas! | am banned for life from all other courses because of the stapler incident. 


I like eating while | am studying. 
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Answers to Chapter 7 Quiz 


Prepositional phrases, conjunctions, and interjections are underlined and labeled. The 
letter P means “prepositional phrase," the letter C means “conjunction, and the letter 
I means “interjection.” 


We (P1) at LearnNot University care (P2) about your well-being. Please answer these 
questions (P3) concerning your experience (P4) in Cooking 101, the class you took (P5) 
during the last academic year. 


Which statement expresses your feelings (P6) about Cooking 101? 


(1 1) Oh, | loved the class (C1) and the teacher. 


(C2) When I calibrated the boredom level, | considered dropping this course. 


| have no opinion (C3) because I cut every class. 


What did you think (P6) of the teacher's grading practices? 


(C4) Neither my parents (C4) nor my grandparents donated a building, (C5) and I 
therefore failed the course. 


(C6) Both my parents (C6) and my grandparents bribed the teacher directly, (C7) yet | 
still failed the course. 


(C8) Because | never open my mail, | don't know my grade. 


Why did you choose Cooking 101? 


(P7) After ten minutes, the teacher leaves (C9) and class is over. 


(I 2) Alas, | am banned (P8) for life (P9) from all other courses (P10) because of the 
stapler incident. 


| like eating (C10) while | am studying. 
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Question by tone of voice 
A yes-no question can have the structure of a statement, rather than a question, 
uttered in a questioning tone of voice and ending with a question mark. 
The following are examples of this: Anne told you I was going? 
Yes, she did. 


Tom has actually left her? 
He went today. Yes. 


The house is no longer for sale? 
No. It's been sold. 


Directives 


Directives (see 1), which are also called commands (although they are not all 
actually commands), are sentences that instruct someone to do something. 

In some directives an actual command is being given and this is followed by 
an exclamation mark, as in: Keep quiet! 
There is usually no subject in a directive and the verb is in its basic or infinitive 
form. In this kind of structure the verb is said to be in the imperative mood. 

The following are examples of directives in the imperative mood: Stand up! 
Help me, please! 
Have a piece of cake. 
Take two of these pills after meals. 
Turn left here. 


Some directives begin with the word ‘let’ or the word ‘do’, as in: Let me help. 
Let's go. 

Do come in. 

Don't worry. 


Exclamations 


Exclamations are sentences expressed by someone who is impressed, excited or 
roused by something. Exclamations sometimes take the form of a single word or 
a minor sentence but they can also be major sentences, often beginning with 
‘what’ or ‘how’. Exclamations always end with an exclamation mark (!). 

The following are examples of exclamations: Ouch! 
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Chapter 8 

Who's Doing What? 
Identifying the 
Subject-Verb Pair 


magine a sentence as a flatbed truck carrying your meaning to the reader or listener. Verbs 
are the wheels of the truck. Subjects are the drivers. Unless you have both, you're in for a wild 
ride. In this chapter, I discuss these essential elements of a sentence. 


Baring the Bones of a Sentence: 
The Subject-Verb Pair 


At the heart of every sentence is the verb, the word or words expressing action or state of being. 
Verbs are a finicky part of speech. If you get one little thing wrong — writing sneeze rather than 
sneezed or sneezes, for example — your intended message may crash and burn. For this reason, 
I devote several chapters solely to various aspects of verbs: the basics in Chapter 5, tense in 
Chapter 12, and agreement in Chapter 13. In this chapter, I tackle verbs in relation to their most 
important partner, subjects. 
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TIP 


The subject is who or what you're talking about in relation to the action or state of being 
expressed by the verb. Think about it for a moment and you'll see why a subject is crucial: You 
can't have an action in a vacuum. Nor can you have a naked, solitary state of being. There must 
be someone or something doing the action or in the state of being. 


A "someone" must be a person, and a "something" must be a thing, place, or idea. So guess 
what? The subject is usually a noun, because a noun is a person, place, thing, or idea. I say 
usually because sometimes the subject is a pronoun — a word that substitutes for a noun or 
another pronoun — he, they, it, and so forth. (For more on pronouns, see Chapter 4.) 


The subject-verb pair is the main idea of the sentence, stripped to essentials. Check out these 
sentences: 


Jasper gasped at the mummy's sudden movement. 
In this sentence, Jasper gasped is the main idea; it's also the subject-verb pair. 


You should spot two subject-verb pairs in the following sentence: Justin will judge and girlfriend 
competes: 


Justin will judge the beauty contest only if his girlfriend competes. 


Now try a sentence without action. This one describes a state of being, so it employs a 
linking verb: 


Jill has always been an extremely efficient worker. 


The subject-verb pair is Jill has been. Did you notice that Jill has been sounds incomplete? Has 
been is a linking verb, and linking verbs always need something after the verb to complete the 
idea. The subject-verb pair in action-verb sentences may usually stand alone, but the subject- 
verb pair in linking verb sentences may not. (More on completions for linking-verb sentences 
appears in Chapter 9.) 
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Subjects and verbs pair off, but sometimes you get two (or more) for the price of one. You can 
have two subjects (or more) and one verb. The multiple subjects are called compound subjects. 
Here's an example: 


Dorothy and Justin went home in defeat. 


Here you notice one action (went) and two people (Dorothy, Justin) doing the action. So the verb 
went has a compound subject. 
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Now take a look at some additional examples: 
Lola and Lulu prepared breakfast for George yesterday. (prepared = verb; Lola, Lulu = 
subjects) 
The omelet and fries were very salty. (were = verb; omelet, fries = subjects) 
Snow White and Doc accepted Sneezy and Dopey into their band, but they rejected Snort 
and Squirm. (accepted = verb; Snow White, Doc = subjects) 

Another variation is one subject paired with two (or more) verbs. For example: 


Alex screamed and cried after the contest. 


You have two actions (screamed, cried) and one person doing both (Alex). Alex is the subject of 
both screamed and cried. 


Here are some additional samples of double verbs, which in grammatical terms are called com- 
pound verbs: 


George snatched the flash drive and quickly stashed it in his pocket. (snatched, stashed = 
verbs; George = subject) 


Larry complained for hours about Ella’s insult and then crept home. (complained, crept = 
verbs; Larry = subject) 


Ella looked and sounded awful. (looked, sounded = verbs, Ella = subject) 


Luke came to school last week but didn't stay there. (came, did stay = verbs; Luke = 
subject) 


Pop the Question: Locating the 
Subject-Verb Pairs 


Allow me to let you in on a little trick for pinpointing the subject-verb pair of a sentence: Pop 
the question! (No, I’m not asking you to propose.) Pop the question tells you what to ask in 
order to find out what you want to know. The correct question is all-important in the search 
for information, as all parents realize. 

WRONG QUESTION FROM PARENT: What did you do last night? 

TEENAGER'S ANSWER: Nothing. 

RIGHT QUESTION FROM PARENT: When you came in at midnight, were you hoping that 

I'd ignore the fact that you went to the Carleton Club? 

TEENAGER'S ANSWER: | didn't go to the Carleton Club! | went to the mall. 


PARENT: Aha! You went out on a school night. You're grounded. 
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WARNING 


In Chapter 5, I explain that the first question to ask is not *Will this be on the test?" but 
rather “What’s the verb?" (To find the verb, ask *what's happening?" or “what is?") After you 
uncover the verb, put who or what in front of it to form a second question. The answer is the 
subject. 


xs happen, 
NJ 29 5 


What is? 
2 1 


© John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


Check out this example: Jack polishes his diving technique during hours of practice. 


1. Pop the question: What's happening? Answer: polishes. Polishes is the verb. 


2. Pop the question: Who or what polishes? Answer: Jack polishes. Jack is the subject. 
Ready for another? 
The pool has been closed by the health department. 


1. Pop the verb question: What's happening? Answer: has been closed. Has been closed is 
the verb. 


2. Pop the subject question: Who or what has been closed? Answer: pool. Pool is the subject. 


Did you notice anything different about the last example? The verb, has been closed, asks about 
something that happened to the pool, not about something the pool did. Has been closed is a 
passive verb (the action happens to the subject), not an active one (the subject does the action). 
Fortunately, *pop the question" works the same way for sentences with either active or pas- 
sive verbs. 


Sometimes when you pop the question to find the verb, you come up with a verb form that's 
not functioning as the verb in the sentence. Not a problem! Simply pop the subject question. If 
you can't find an answer, you've found a verbal. For more information on verbals, read *Don't 
Get Faked Out: Avoiding Fake Verbs and Subjects," later in this chapter. 


Popping the question for questions 


Popping the question works for questions, too. In that situation, you're likely to find a helping 
verb and a main verb with the subject tucked somewhere in the middle. For that reason, you 
may find it helpful to rewrite the question as a statement before you pop the question. Don't 
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add any words. The statement will sound a bit strange, but it helps you see the sentence struc- 
ture more clearly. Here's an example: 


Did you eat your cookie? 


1. Rearrange the question so that it resembles a statement: You did eat your cookie. 
2. Pop the verb question: What's happening? Answer: did eat. Did eat is the verb. 


3. Pop the subject question: Who or what did eat? Answer: you. You is the subject. 
Try another: 
Will you eat my cookie? 


1. Rearrange the question so that it resembles a statement: You will eat my cookie. 
2. Pop the verb question: What's happening? Answer: will eat. Will eat is the verb. 


3. Pop the subject question: Who or what will eat? Answer: you. You is the subject. 
One more: 
Does Connie often steal other people's cookies? 


1. Rearrange the question so that it resembles a statement: Connie often does steal other 
people's cookies. 


2. Pop the verb question: What's happening? Answer: does steal. Does steal is the verb. 


3. Pop the subject question: Who or what does steal? Answer: Connie. Connie is the subject. 


Q. What are the subjects and verbs in the following sentence? 
EXAMPLE Roger will soon be smiling because of all the treasure on his ship. 
No matter what the weather, Roger never even considers wearing a hat. 
Does Roger hate hats, or is he afraid of messy hair? 
A. willbe smiling (V), Roger (S) 
A. considers (V), Roger (S) 


A. does hate (V), Roger (S); is (V), he (S) 


Unusual word order 


As I explain in the preceding section, the word order in a question differs from the word order 
in a statement. But statements may vary, too. Most follow the normal subject-verb order, 
which is (surprise!) subject-verb. In other words, the subject usually comes before the verb. 
Sometimes, though, a subject hides out at the end of the sentence or in some other weird place. 
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EXAMPLE 


If you pop the question and answer it according to the meaning of the sentence — not accord- 
ing to the word order — you'll be fine. The key is to put the subject questions (who? what?) in 
front of the verb. Then think about what the sentence is actually saying and answer the ques- 
tions. Like magic, your subject will appear. 


Try this one: 
Up the avenue and around the park trudged Godzilla. 


1. Pop the question: What's happening? What is? Answer: trudged. Trudged is the verb. 


2. Pop the question: Who trudged? What trudged? Answer: Godzilla. Godzilla is the subject. 
(PI let you decide whether Godzilla is a who or a what.) 


If you were answering by word order, you'd say park. But the park did not trudge; Godzilla trudged. 
Pay attention to meaning, not to placement in the sentence, and you can't go wrong. 


Q. What are the subjects and verbs in the following sentences? 

Alas, what a sadly inadequate grammarian am I! 

Over the river and through the woods to the grammarian's house go Ella and Larry. 
A. am(v),1(s) 


A. go (V), Ella (S) Larry (S) 


Not missing in action: Detecting you-understood 


“Sit still.” 
“Eat your vegetables.” 
“Clean your room.” 
What do these sentences have in common? Yes, they’re all nagging comments you’ve heard all 


your life. More importantly, they’re all commands. The verbs give orders: sit, eat, clean. Where’s 
the subject in these sentences? 


If you pop the question, here’s what happens: 


1. Pop the question: What's happening? What is? Answer: sit, eat, clean. 


2. Pop the question: Who sit, eat, clean? Answer: Uh.... 


The second question appears to have no answer, but appearances can be deceiving. The answer 
is you. You sit still. You eat your vegetables. You clean your room. What’s that you say? You is 
not in the sentence? True. You is not written, but it’s implied. And when your mom says, “Eat 
your vegetables,” you understand that she means you. So grammarians say that the subject is 
you-understood. 
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EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


Q. 


P 


Find the subject-verb pairs in these three sentences: 

Stop dancing the cha-cha, Ella! 

Sit down now, please. 

Don't attempt any more new dance moves. 

stop (V), sit (V), Do attempt, you-understood (S) In the first sentence, the remark 
is addressed to Ella, but you-understood is still the subject, as it is in the next two 


sentences. In the last sentence, don't is a shortened form of do not. Because not isn't a 
verb, you have to expand don't attempt to do not attempt and extract the verb, do attempt. 


What are the subjects and verbs in the following sentences? 


The fire engine raced down the street. 

Do not chase it! 

Around the curve, just ahead of the railroad tracks, stood seven donkeys. 

One of the donkeys was frightened by the noise of the siren and ran away. 
Come back right now, donkey! 

Another looked worried but did not move. 

Was he brave or was he determined to defend his herd? 

Most likely, the animal did not notice the noise or did not care. 

I think another donkey was eating George and Anna's lawn. 

Eat something else, please. 

Their house was not on fire, but several buildings on the street were burning. 
George and Anna left the donkey alone and went inside for an extra-long lunch. 
George and Anna, for goodness! sake, act responsibly for once in your life! 
Because of the donkey, they did not mow their lawn. 

Will the homeowners association fine them for *unlawful possession of a donkey"? 
If the donkey runs away, George and Anna's problem will be solved. 


However, the animal appears content, and Anna has posted adorable photos of him on 
her social media accounts. 


Her posts have attracted much attention and have been widely shared. 
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In one obscure corner of the internet is the homeowners association statement. 
“We love animals," the statement says, “but we do not allow braying." 

*Send the donkey to a farm!" the association demanded. 

George and Anna are training Donkey King, their new pet, to be silent. 

Their lawyer has challenged the homeowners association. 

*Lawnmowers are louder than donkeys," the lawyer says. 


What will the judge decide? 


Don't Get Faked Out: Avoiding 
Fake Verbs and Subjects 
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As I walk through New York City, I often see *genuine" Rolex watches (retail price: $10,000 
or so) for sale from street peddlers for *$15 — special today only!" You need to guard against 
fakes when you're on the city streets (no surprise there). Also (and this may be a surprise), you 
need to guard against fakes when you're finding subject-verb pairs. 


Verbals 


Verbs can be sneaky sometimes. You may ask who? or what? in front of a verb and get no 
answer, or at least no answer that makes sense. When this happens, you probably haven't really 
found a verb. Instead, you've stumbled upon a lookalike, or, as I call it, a "fake verb." Here's 
an example: 


Wiping his tears dramatically, Alex pleaded with the teacher to forgive his lack of 
homework. 


Suppose you pop the verb question (What's happening? What is?) and get wiping for an answer. 
A reasonable guess. But now pop the subject question: Who wiping? What wiping? The questions 
don't sound right, and that's your first hint you haven't found a real verb. The question is not 
important; the answer is. And there is no real answer in the sentence. You may try Alex, but 
when you put Alex with the “verb,” it doesn't match: Alex wiping. (Alex is wiping would be okay, 
but that's not what the sentence says.) So now you know for sure that your first *verb" isn't 
really a verb. Put it aside and keep looking. What's the real verb? Pleaded. 


To sum up: Lots of words in the sentence express action or being, but only some of these words 
function as verbs. (Most are what grammarians call verbals; check out Chapter 24 for more on 
verbals.) If you get no answer to your pop-the-subject question, just ignore the "fake" verb 
and look for the real one. 
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What a day! 
How pretty you look! 


NB: Sentence length 
As we have seen above, sentences, particularly minor sentences, can be 
extremely short. They can even be one word. On the other hand, sentences 
can be extremely long. 

There is no restriction on the length of sentences, except, of course, that 
they should not be so long that they are confusing or unintelligible. Usually, 
relatively short sentences make for greater clarity. However, a series of 
sentences should not all be so short that the effect is too abrupt or jerky. 

Apart from clarity, there is the question of style when it comes to 
sentence length. From the point of view of good style, it is important to vary 
the length of your sentences. A mixture of sentence lengths makes a piece of 
prose seem more interesting. 


Q. Find the subject and verb in these sentences. 


EXAMPLE Alex's teacher, annoyed by the salty tears dripping into his coffee, denied the request 
for forgiveness. 


A. denied (V), teacher (S) When you pop the question to find the verb, you may have come 
up with three answers: annoyed, dripping, and denied. When you pop the question to find 
the subject, you encounter a problem: “Who or what annoyed?" In the real world, the 
answer to that question would be Alex, but Alex isn't in the sentence. If you ask, *Who 
or what dripping?" you might answer tears dripping. Can you hear the mismatch? Tears 
are dripping works, but not tears dripping. Because you have no subject for annoyed and 
dripping, you know you have "fake" verbs. The real subject-verb pair is teacher denied. 


Q. Identify the subject-verb pairs. 


Dumping out his salty coffee, the teacher "accidentally" spilled a few drops on Alex's 
shoes. 


Alex, hopping up and down and screaming about the stains, plans a lawsuit. 


A. spilled (V), teacher (S) If you ask, “Who or what dumping?" you get no answer. Fake 
verb! Asking “Who or what spilled?” yields teacher spilled, your subject-verb pair. 


A. plans (V), Alex (S) Did you opt for hopping or screaming? They're "fake" verbs with no 
matching subjects. The true verb is plans. Who or what plans? Alex plans. 


"Here" and "there" sentences 


Someone comes up to you and says, “Here is ten million dollars." What's the first question that 
comes into your mind? I know, good grammarian that you are, that your question isn't *Where 
can I buy a good yacht?" but rather “What’s the subject of that sentence?" Try to answer your 
question in the usual way, by popping the question: 


Here is ten million dollars. 


1. Popthe question: What's happening? What is? Answer: is. 


2. Pop the question: Who is? What is? Answer: ten million dollars. 


What did you say? Here is? Wrong. Here can't be a subject. Neither can there. Both of these words 
are “fake” subjects. What's the real answer to the question What is? Ten million dollars. Here and 
there are fill-ins, place markers; they aren't what you're talking about. Ten million dollars — 
that's what you're talking about! 


If you write here and there sentences, be sure to choose the correct verb. Because here and there 
are never subjects, you must always look after the verb for the real subject. When you match a 
subject to a verb (a topic I discuss in detail in Chapter 13), be sure to use the real subject, not 


warning here or there. Example: 


Here are ten anteaters. Not Here is ten anteaters. (anteaters - subject) 
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EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


If you want to check your choice of verb, try reversing the sentence. In the preceding sentence, 
say ten anteaters is/are. Chances are your “ear” will tell you that you want ten anteaters are, not 
ten anteaters is. 


Q. 


P 


Identify the subjects and verbs in these sentences. 
There are 50 reasons for my complete lack of homework. 
Here's a note from my mom about my homework allergy. 


are (V), reasons (S) In a sentence beginning with there, the subject appears after the 
verb. 


is (V), note (S) Here's is short for here is. Only is is the verb. The subject, note, follows 
the verb. 


Identify the subjects and verbs in these sentences: 


OO 000 0000060 


Ana and Max, cramming for finals, spend all their free time in the library. 
Max, having grown quite tall, has not adjusted to his new size. 

There was a book under the library table. 

Max, helping Anna in every way, reached under the table. 


Holding the book and standing up quickly, Max smashed his head on the bottom 
of the table. 


There is a Max-size dent in the table now. 
There's also a table-size dent in Max's head. 


Possessing thick hair and an equally thick skull, Max is protected from most head 
injuries. 


However, the table, destabilized by the collision, collapsed and broke Ana's toe. 


*Here's an ice pack," Max offered helpfully. 
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Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


© raced (V), fire engine (S) Pop the verb question “what’s happening?” and you locate the 
verb, raced. Popping the subject question “who or what raced?” yields fire engine, or just 
engine. 


(2) Do chase (V), you-understood (S) The subject is implied in this command, not stated. 


(3) stood (V), donkeys (S) Did I catch you on this one? Donkeys answers the question “who 
stood?" so it's the subject. Curve and tracks appear in front of the verb, the usual position for 
subjects, but they aren't subjects. 


(4) was frightened, ran (V), one (S) Did you think “donkeys” was the subject? Pop the question: 
who was frightened? who ran? Not the donkeys. One was frightened and one ran. Therefore, the 
subject is one. 


come (V), you-understood (S) The subject isn’t donkey, though whoever is giving the com- 
mand is addressing the donkey. In grammar terms, donkey is a direct address. The subject is 
you-understood. 


(6) looked (V), did move (V), another (S) The subject, another, is paired with two verbs. 
was (V), he (S); was (V), he (S) This short sentence packs in two matching subject-verb 
pairs, he was. 


(8) did notice (V), did care (V), animal (S) Negative statements often rely on forms of the verb 
do. Here you find did notice and did care, both of which pair with the subject, animal. 


© think (V), I (S); was eating (V), donkey (S) You have two subject-verb pairs here. Donkey 
is the most important word in the second portion of the sentence, but if you identified the 
subject as another donkey, count yourself correct. 


10 ) Eat (V), you-understood (S) The subject of a command sentence is always you-understood. 
G) was (V), house (S); were burning (V), buildings (S) Did you correctly identify buildings as the 
subject of were burning? It appears in the usual spot before the verb, but a description, on the 


street, may have distracted you. As always, rely on the question: who or what were burning? 
Not the street, but several buildings. The most important word in that expression is buildings. 


(2) left (V), went (V), George and Anna (S) In this sentence, the compound (double) subject 
George and Anna pairs with a compound verb, left and went. 


(3) Act (V), you-understood (S) The command to act is addressed to George and Anna, but the 
subject is you-understood. 


EN 
14 ) did mow (V), they (S) The word not is not part of the verb. 


will fine (V), homeowners association (S) When you ask, “Who will fine?" the answer is a 
group, homeowners association, not a person. Nevertheless, that's the subject. 


runs (V), donkey (S); will be solved (V), problem (S) Did you choose George and Anna as 
subjects? They won't be solved — the problem will. Problem is the subject. 


appears (V), animal (S); has posted (V), Anna (S) When you encounter a sentence with 
two separate ideas in it, you probably have two separate subject-verb pairs. 
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have attracted (V), have been shared (V), posts (S) Did you include widely when you identi- 
fied the verb? It's a description, not an action or a state of being. 


is (V), statement (S) The subject in this sentence follows the verb, but it's the answer to the 
question “what is?" and therefore is the subject. 


love (V), We (S); says (V), statement (S); do allow (V), we (S) This sentence has three 
subject-verb pairs. Braying at first glance appears to be an action, but in this sentence 
it's a thing the association does not allow. 


send (V), you-understood (S); demanded (V), association (S) The quotation is a command, 
so you-understood is the subject. The tag identifies the speaker, association, which is the 
subject of the verb demanded. 


(2) are training (V), George and Anna (S) In case you're curious, to be silent isn't functioning as 
a verb in this sentence. It's an infinitive. For more information on infinitives, see “Don’t Get 
Faked Out: Avoiding Fake Verbs and Subjects," earlier in this chapter. 


has challenged (V), lawyer (S) This sentence may be easier than most because the subject, 
lawyer, is doing what lawyers do — challenging! 


(24) are (V), Lawnmowers (S); says (V), lawyer (S) This sentence has two parts: a quotation and a 
tag identifying the speaker. The quotation has a subject and a verb (lawnmowers are) and so 
does the tag (lawyer says). 


will decide (V), judge (S) Rearrange the question into a statement: the judge will decide what. 
The subject-verb pair immediately stands out. 


(26) spend (V), Anna and Max (S) I hope you avoided the “fake” verb cramming. 
has adjusted (V), Max (S) Here the distraction is having grown. If you pop the subject ques- 


tion for that verb form, though, you get no answer. The real verb is has adjusted, which pairs 
with Max. 


(a8) was (V), book (S) Here and there are never subjects. In this sort of sentence, the subject 
generally follows the verb. 


(29) reached (V), Max (S) Ignore the distracting verbal, helping, and focus on the real verb, 
reached. 


smashed (V), Max (S) More to ignore: the verbals holding and standing. 
(31) is (V), dent (S) There can’t be a subject. Check after the verb and you see that dent is. 


(32) is (V), dent (S) You have to tease out the verb from the contraction there’s, which is short for 
there is. Once you have the verb, pop the question and you see that dent is. 


(33) is protected (V), Max (S) Two verbals — not verbs — begin this sentence, but the real verb 
follows the subject, Max. 


(34) collapsed, broke (V), table (S) The descriptive phrase, destabilized by the collision, contains a 
verbal, not a verb. 


(35) is (V), pack (S); offered (V), Max (S) Pull the is from the contraction here’s, short for here is. 
Pop the subject question to find pack, or ice pack. In the second part of the sentence, Max 
offered. 


If you’re ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz, which incorpo- 
rates all the chapter topics. 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 8 Quiz 


Quiz time! Complete each problem to test your knowledge on the various topics covered in this 
chapter. You can then find the solutions and explanations in the next section. 


Here's a portion of the welcome packet offered to guests staying in a short-term rental. Check 
the underlined words. Identify them as verbs (V), subjects (S), or neither (N). 


We at Alpine Shores (1) welcome you to your luxurious accommodations! (2) Here 
are a few suggestions for your comfort, as well as one or two small, easy-to-follow 
(3) rules: 


>> The (4) room (5) is designed for two guests, but up to 24 (6) people will fit, if you 
(7) exercise some creativity with (8) sleeping arrangements. 


>> There's a queen-size (9) bed, which (10) can be expanded by (11) removing the mat- 
tress and placing it on the floor. Two or even three (12) guests can sleep on the mat- 
tress and a similar number on the box spring. 


>> (13) Remove the sofa pillows, place (14) them on the floor, and you have additional 
(15) beds for children or short adults. If you need a bigger bed, try (16) lashing two pil- 
lows together. Bungee (17) cords for this purpose (18) may be found in the closet. 


>> (19) Smoking is not permitted. 


>? (20) Leave the apartment as clean as you found it, please! 
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Answers to Chapter 8 Quiz 
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(1)v 
(2) N Here is never a subject. The real subject, suggestions, appears after the verb, is. 


G) N This word is part of a descriptive expression (as well as... rules) and is neither a subject nor 
a verb. 


(v 
S People is the subject of the verb will fit. 


N This verb form functions as a description. How do you know? If you ask, “Who or what 
sleeping?" you get no answer. 


(9) S In a sentence beginning with here or there, the subject often follows the verb. 
(10 V 


(11) N This verb form doesn’t function as the verb in the sentence. It’s the object of the preposi- 
tion by. 


14 ) N Them is the object, not the subject. (For more on objects, see Chapter 9.) 
— 
(15) N Another object! The subject of the sentence is you. 


» 

| 16) N Although lashing is a verb form, you get no answer when you pop the subject question: who 
or what lashing. Because no answer appears, you know you have found a "fake" verb. Lashing 
is a verbal; for more information on verbals, see Chapter 24. 


(a9) S Surprised? Smoking is an action, but here it answers the subject question: who or what is 
not permitted? 


ay 
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IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Recognizing complements 


» Understanding how a complement 
adds to the meaning of a sentence 


» Distinguishing between linking- 
verb and action-verb complements 


Chapter 9 
Handling Complements 


n Chapter 8 I compare a sentence to a flatbed truck carrying meaning to the reader. If verbs 

are the wheels and the subject is the driver, complements are the less essential parts of the 

vehicle — perhaps the defroster or the speedometer. These words are a little more impor- 
tant than those fuzzy dice some people hang from their rearview mirrors or bumper stickers, 
declaring “I stop at railroad tracks.” (What do they think the rest of us do? Leap over the train?) 
You can sometimes create a sentence without complements, but their presence is generally part 
of the driving — sorry, I mean communicating — experience. 


Four kinds of complements show up in sentences: direct objects, indirect objects, objective 
complements, and subject complements. This chapter explains all of them. The first three types 
of complements are related to the object of a sentence. (Notice that the word object is part of 
the name.) The fourth type of complement is related to the subject of a sentence. (Thus the 
word subject is part of its name.) Distinguishing between these two groups helps you choose 
the proper pronoun whenever the sentence calls for that part of speech. A complement (not to 
be confused with a compliment, or expression of praise) completes the idea that the subject 
and verb begin. 


Getting a Piece of the Action: 
Complements for Action Verbs 


Action verbs express — surprise! — action. No action verb needs a complement to be gram- 
matically legal, but an action-verb sentence without a complement may sound bare. The 
complements that follow action verbs — the direct object, indirect object, and objective 
complement — enhance the meaning of the subject-verb pair. 
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Receiving the action: Direct objects 


Imagine that you're holding a baseball, ready to throw it to your friend. In your fantasy, you're 
facing a Hall of Fame hitter. You go into your windup and pitch. The ball arcs gracefully against 
the clear blue sky — and crashes right through the kitchen window. 


You broke the kitchen window! 


Before you can retrieve the ball, your phone rings. It's your mom, who has radar for situa- 
tions like this. ^What's going on?" she asks. You mutter something containing the word broke. 
(There's the verb.) *Broke? Who broke something?" she demands. You admit that you did. 
(There's the subject.) “What did you break?" You hesitate. You consider a couple of possible 
answers: a bad habit, the world's record for the hundred- meter dash. Finally, you confess: the 
window. (There's the complement.) 


Here's another way to think about the situation (and the sentence). Broke is an action verb 
because it tells you what happened. The action comes from the subject (you) and goes to an 
object (the window). As some grammarians phrase it, the window receives the action expressed 
by the verb broke. Conclusion? Window is a direct object because it receives the action directly 
from the verb. 


Try another: 

With the force of 1,000 hurricanes, you pitch the baseball. 
Pitch is an action verb because it expresses what is happening in the sentence. The action goes 
from the subject (you, the pitcher) to the object (the baseball). In other words, baseball receives 
the action of pitching. Thus, baseball is the direct object of the verb pitch. 


Here are a few examples of sentences with action verbs. The direct objects are underlined: 


The defective X-ray machine took strange pictures of my toe. (took = verb, X-ray machine = 
subject) 


George hissed the secret words to a fellow spy. (hissed = verb, George = subject) 


My best crayons draw beautiful lines. (draw = verb, crayons = subject) 
Leroy's laser printer spurted toner all over his favorite shirt. (spurted = verb, 


printer = subject) 


You may be able to recognize direct objects more easily if you think of them as part of a pattern 
in the sentence structure: subject (S) — action verb (AV) — direct object (DO). This SCAV- DO 
pattern is one of the most common in the English language; it may even be the most common. 
(I don't know whether anyone has actually counted all the sentences and figured it out!) At any 
rate, think of the parts of the sentence in threes, in the SC AV-DO pattern: 

machine took pictures 

George hissed words 


crayons draw lines 


printer spurted toner 
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Of course, just to make your life more difficult, a sentence can have more than one direct object. 
Check out these examples, in which the direct objects are underlined: 


Alfred autographed posters and books for his many admirers. 


Roger will eat a dozen doughnuts and a few slabs of cheesecake for breakfast. 
The new president of the Healthy Heart Society phoned Egbert and his brother. 
George threw stained shirts and smelly socks across his bedroom. 


Ella bought orange juice, tuna, aspirin, and a coffee table. 
Some sentences have no direct object. Take a look at this example: 
Throughout the endless afternoon and into the lonely night, Alfred sighed sadly. 


No one or nothing receives the sighs, so the sentence has no direct object. Perhaps that's why 
Alfred is lonely. 


The easiest way to find the direct object is to “pop the question.” Locate the subject and 
the verb first. (I explain how to pop the question for verbs in Chapter 5 and for subjects in 
Chapter 8.) Say the subject and verb and tack on these questions: 


Who or whom? 


What? 


Who/Whom? 


Direct Object 
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Watch these questions in action: 
Flossie maintains the cleanest teeth in Texas. 


1. Popthe verb question: What's happening? Answer: maintains. Maintains is the 
action verb. 


2. Pop the subject question: Who or what maintains? Answer: Flossie maintains. Flossie 
is the subject. 
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3. Pop the complement question: Flossie maintains who/whom? No answer. Flossie main- 

tains what? Answer: Flossie maintains the cleanest teeth in Texas (teeth = the most 

important word). Teeth is the direct object. 
Sometimes when you pop the subject question, you find no answer. If the sentence is a com- 
mand, the subject is understood to be you. If the sentence is not a command, you may have 
found a verb form that is functioning as a description. This sort of verb form — a verbal — may 

TIP have a direct object, too. If you find one, good for you! Here's an example: 
Mattie, having crushed all the grapes, washed her feet. 

The verb in this sentence is washed, which pairs with the subject, Mattie. The direct object of 
washed is feet. If you chose having crushed as the verb and popped the subject questions: who 
having crushed? what having crushed? you got no answer. (Mattie having crushed doesn't work.) 
The verb form having crushed functions as a description of Mattie. Now ask the direct object 


questions: having crushed whom? having crushed what? The answer is grapes, which is the direct 
object of the verbal having crushed. 


Q. Identify the direct object(s). 
EXAMPLE Joe drank coffee every morning. 
The referee blew the whistle. 
Carmen filled the tank with gas. 
Everyone greeted Philip warmly. 

A. coffee drank = action verb, Joe - subject 
whistle blew - action verb, referee - subject 
tank filled - action verb, Carmen - subject 
Philip greeted - action verb, Everyone - subject 

Identify the direct objects in these sentences. 

your e He knew someone in the government. 
e Bert played guitar and banjo in the show. 


e A gifted writer, Simon read several stories to his class yesterday. 


@ Simon has also written poems, novels, and plays. 
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Kinds of sentence 


Simple sentences 


Short sentences often contain one main clause and a sentence with just one main 
clause is called a simple sentence. 
The following are examples of simple sentences: The boy laughed. 
He enjoyed the trip. 
We liked the play very much. 
Her son is ill. 
Her daughter became a doctor. 
They gave me a present yesterday. 


Multiple sentences 


Sentences which contain more than one clause are known as multiple sentences, 
sometimes abbreviated to multi-sentences. These can either be compound 
sentences or complex sentences. 


Compound sentences 


Longer sentences usually contain more than one clause. Sometimes they consist 
of just two main clauses (see 1), sometimes more than two. These clauses are 
linked by a coordinating conjunction (see 4), such as and, but or or, and the 
sentences formed in this way are known as compound sentences. 

The following are examples of compound sentences: She loved the children 
and she looked after them well. 
He left on time but the bus was late. 
She will mend the dress or buy a new one. 
I was sorry for him but I could not help him and I felt bad about that. 
She played well but her opponent played even better and she lost the match. 


Complex sentences 


Longer sentences are often complex sentences. In complex sentences at least 
one of the clauses is a main clause but one or more of the clauses is a 
subordinate clause (see 1). 


© Hannah is chewing steak and broccoli. 


(5 Somebody should use more soap and deodorant! 


Rare, but sometimes there: Indirect objects 


Another type of object is indirect because the action doesn't flow directly to it. The indirect object, 
affectionately known as the IO, is an intermediate stop along the way between the action verb 
and the direct object. Read this sentence, in which the indirect object is underlined: 


Knowing that I’m on a diet, Maggie sent me some nonfat snacks. 


The action is sent. My friend Maggie performed the action, so Maggie is the subject. What 
received the action? Snacks. Snacks is the direct object. That's what was sent, what received the 
action of the verb directly. But me also received the action, indirectly. Me received the sending 
of the snacks. Me is the indirect object. 


The sentence pattern for indirect objects is subject (S) — action verb (AV) — indirect object 
(IO) - direct object (DO). Notice that the indirect object always precedes the direct object: 
S-AV-TIO- DO. Here are a few sentences, with the indirect objects underlined: 


Gloria will tell me the whole story tomorrow. (will tell = verb, Gloria = subject, 
story = direct object) 


As a grammarian, | should have given you better examples. (should have given = verb, 
I = subject, examples = direct object) 


Ella impulsively sent Larry a harsh text. (sent = verb, Ella = subject, text = direct object) 
The opponent's coach unwisely offered Annie a bribe for dropping out of the race. 


(offered = verb, coach = subject, bribe = direct object) 


Indirect objects, like salesclerks in a discount store, don’t appear very often. When indirect 
objects do show up, they’re always in partnership with a direct object. Unless you’re a fan of 
grammar terminology, you don’t need to worry about distinguishing between direct and indi- 
rect objects. As long as you understand that these words are objects, completing the meaning 
of an action verb, you recognize the basic components of a sentence. 


Though indirect objects seldom appear, you can check for them with another “pop the 
question.” After you locate the action verb, the subject, and the direct object, ask 


To whom? For whom? 


To what? For what? 
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To whom? 
To what? 


Indirect 
object 
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If you get an answer, it should reveal an indirect object. Here's an example: 
Mildred will never tell me the gossip. 


1. Pop the verb question: What's happening? Answer: will tell. Will tell is an action verb. 
2. Pop the subject question: Who will tell? Answer: Mildred. Mildred is the subject. 


3. Pop the direct object question: Mildred will tell whom? or what? Answer: Mildred will tell 
the gossip. Gossip is the direct object. 


4. Pop the indirect object question: Mildred will tell the gossip to whom? Answer: to me. Me 
is the indirect object. 


You may come up with a different answer when you pop the DO question in step 3 (Mildred will 
tell whom? or what?). You can answer Mildred will tell me. True. The only problem is that the 
sentence then has gossip flapping around with no label. Your attempt to determine the sentence 


TIP structure has reached a dead end. Luckily for you, all you need to know is that both are objects. 
Only obsessive grammarians like me worry about which one is direct and which one is indirect. 


Q. Identify the indirect objects in these sentences. 
EXAMPLE Mark gave Maria some water. 
Brad wrote me a letter. 
Chris will buy everyone a present. 


Gardeners gave the plants and trees extra water. 
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YOUR 
TURN 


A. Maria gave - verb, Mark - subject, water - direct object 
me wrote - verb, Brad - subject, letter - direct object 
everyone will buy - verb, Chris - subject, present - direct object 
plants, trees gave - verb, Gardeners - subject, water - direct object 
Identify the indirect objects in these sentences. 
e» Gus told her a secret. 
© Did Lola bring Lulu more coffee? 
@) No, Lulu had not given Lola enough money for coffee. 


o Without sufficient caffeine, Lulu will certainly give her friend a hard time. 


No bias here: Objective complements 


Finally, a grammar rule that's hard to bungle. Here's the deal: Sometimes a direct object 
doesn't get the whole job done. A little more information is needed or desired, and the writer 
doesn't want to bother adding a whole new subject-verb pair. The solution? An objective 
complement — an added fact about the direct object. 


The objective complement (underlined in the following sentences) may be a person, place, or 
thing. In other words, the objective complement may be a noun: 


Egbert named Lester editor of the Healthy Heart Society Bulletin. (named = verb, Egbert = 
subject, Lester = direct object) 


Gloria and the other club members unanimously elected Roger president. (elected = 
verb, Gloria and members = subjects, Roger = direct object) 


Alfred called his dog Alfred-Too. (called = verb, Alfred = subject, dog = direct object) 
The objective complement may also be a word that describes a noun. (A word that describes a 


noun is called an adjective; see Chapter 6 for more information.) Take a peek at these sample 
sentences, in which the objective complement is underlined: 


Nancy considered her unqualified for the job. (considered = verb, Nancy = subject, her = 
direct object) 


George dubbed Alred-Too ridiculous. (dubbed = verb, George = subject, Alfred-Too = 
direct object) 


Roger called George heartless. (called = verb, Roger = subject, George = direct object) 
As you see, the objective complements in each of the sample sentences give the sentence an 


extra jolt. You know more with it than you do without it, but the objective complement isn’t a 
major player in the sentence. 
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Q. Identify the objective complement in these sentences. 
EXAMPLE George declared Nancy ineligible and unqualified for the “Best Grammarian" contest. 
Nancy had appointed George judge of the contest! 
Now she called him “hopelessly inadequate.” 
A. ineligible, unqualified declared = verb, George = subject, Nancy = direct object 
judge had appointed = verb, Nancy = subject, George = direct object 


inadequate called = verb, she = subject, him = direct object (Note: hopelessly is a descrip- 
tion, explaining exactly how inadequate Nancy thinks George is.) 


Identify the objective complements in these sentences. 


YOUR em The other contestants considered Nancy strange. 
TURN 


e They deemed George unfair. 
em A mediator named Alfred chief grammarian. 


o Everyone considered Alfred annoyingly accurate in his judging. 


Completing the Equation: 
Subject Complements 


Subject complements are major players in sentences powered by linking verbs. A linking verb 
begins a word equation; it expresses a state of being, linking two ideas. The complement com- 
pletes the equation. Because a complement following a linking verb tells you something about 
the subject of the sentence, it is called a subject complement. In each of the following sentences, 
the first idea is the subject, and the second idea (underlined) is the complement: 


Ms. McAnnick is upset by the bankruptcy of the auto-parts manufacturer. (Ms. McAnnick = 
upset) 
Gloria was a cheerleader before the dog bite incident. (Gloria = cheerleader) 


The little orange book will be sufficient for all your firework information needs. (book = 
sufficient) 


It is | the master of the universe. (It = I) 


Subject complements can take several forms. Sometimes the subject complement is a descrip- 
tive word (an adjective, in case you like to know the correct terminology). Sometimes the subject 
complement is a noun (person, place, thing, or idea) or a pronoun (a word that substitutes for a 
noun). The first sample sentence equates Ms. McAnnick with a description (the adjective upset). 
The second equates Gloria with a position (the noun cheerleader). In the third sample sentence, 
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the subject book is described by the adjective sufficient. The last sentence equates the subject it 
with the pronoun I. Don't worry about these distinctions. They don't matter! As long as you can 
find the subject complement, you're grasping the sentence structure. 


The linking verbs I mention in the preceding paragraph are forms of the verb be. Other verbs 
that give sensory information (feel, sound, taste, smell, and so on) may also be linking verbs. 
Likewise, appear and seem are linking verbs. (For more information on linking verbs, see 

TIP Chapter 5.) Have a look at a couple of sentences with sensory linking verbs. The complements 
are underlined: 


Larry sounds grouchier than usual today. (Larry = grouchier) 
After solving an algebra problem, Anna feels proud. (Anna = proud) 


To find a subject complement, you employ the same questions that locate a direct object: 
who? what? after the subject-verb pair. 


Who/Whom? Subject 


Complement 
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Here's an example of "pop the question" for linking verbs: 
The actor recovering from the flu appeared tired and worn. 


1. Pop the verb question: What's happening? No answer. What is? Answer: Appeared. 
Appeared is the linking verb. 


2. Pop the subject question: Who or what appeared? Answer: Actor appeared. Actor is the 
subject. 


3. Popthe complement question: Actor appeared who? No answer. Actor appeared what? 
Answer: Tired and worn. Tired and worn are the subject complements. 


Q. Identify the subject complements in these sentences. 
EXAMPLE Molly seems cheerful. 
Our house has been a beloved home. 


The stew tastes salty. 
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The secretaries are Grace and Pete. 

The new rug is soft but durable. 

cheerful Molly = subject, seems = linking verb 
home has been = linking verb, house = subject 
salty tastes = linking verb, stew = subject 

Grace, Pete are = linking verb, secretaries = subject 


soft, durable is = linking verb, rug = subject 


Identify the subject complements in these sentences. 


YOUR 
TURN 


The traffic on the expressway is terrible, as usual! 

We will be extremely late to Annie’s party. 

John was the guest of honor because of his heroism during the fire. 
Annie will never be his host again. 

John had been anxious about Annie’s reaction. 

Now he was relieved because the music sounded too loud. 


Also, the cake looked disgusting and tasted awful. 


In Standard English, you can’t mix types of subject complements that complete the meaning 

of the same verb. (English teachers refer to this rule as parallelism. For more about parallel- 

ism, check out Chapter 24.) Use all descriptions or all nouns and pronouns. Take a look at these 
warning examples: 


WRONG: Gramps is grouchy but a good artist. 
RIGHT: Gramps is a grouch but a good artist. 


ALSO RIGHT: Gramps is grouchy and artistic. 


WRONG: Lester's pet spider can be annoying and a real danger. 
RIGHT: Lester's pet spider can be an annoyance and a real danger. 


ALSO RIGHT: Lester's pet spider can be annoying and really dangerous. 


Objects follow action verbs, and subject complements follow linking verbs. 


REMEMBER 
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EXAMPLE 


Label the underlined words O (for direct objects, indirect objects, or objective comple- 


ments) or S (for subject complements). 
Sal seemed soggy after his final water polo match. 
The referee gave him a towel. 


The loser shot the referee a dirty look. 


soggy = subject complement (seemed = linking verb, Sal = subject) 
towel = direct object, him = indirect object (gave = action verb, referee = subject) 


look = direct object, referee = indirect object (shot = action verb, loser = subject) 


Label the underlined words as objects or subject complements. 


During the annual softball game between two branch offices of our company, Lola 


swung the bat with all her strength. 
She is extremely strong because she exercises for two hours every day. 
The bat hit the ball and lifted it over the outfield fence. 


Spectators felt joyful and even hopeful after Lola’s hit. 


The applause always sounds louder during Lola’s games. 

Compared to Lola, the next batter seemed small and weak. 

He is the president of the company, and he looks powerful. 

He has power over our paychecks! 

The pitcher tossed the president a slow ball. 

Who would challenge him? 

Our opponents called the pitch unfair. 

Despite the slow pitch, the president smacked the ball only a few feet. 
He reached third base anyway because no one would tag him. 


I consider him incompetent, especially on the playing field. 
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Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 
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© someone (knew = verb, He = subject) 

guitar, banjo (played = verb, Bert = subject) 

G) stories (read = verb, Simon = subject) 

(4) poems, novels, plays (has written = verb, Simon = subject) 
(5) steak, broccoli (is chewing - verb, Hannah - subject) 

soap, deodorant (should use - verb, Somebody - subject) 
(7) her (told - verb, Gus - subject, secret - direct object) 

(8) Lulu (Did bring = verb, Lola = subject, coffee = direct object) 
(9) Lola (had given = verb, Lulu = subject, money = direct object) 
friend (will give = verb, Lulu = subject, time = direct object) 
G) strange (considered = verb, contestants = subject, Nancy = direct object) 
unfair (deemed = verb, They = subject, George = direct object) 

13) grammarian (named = verb, mediator = subject, Alfred = direct object) 
accurate (considered = verb, Everyone = subject, Alfred = direct object) 
terrible (is = verb, traffic = subject) 

(16 ) late (will be = verb, We = subject) 
(a7) guest (was - verb, John - subject) 

18 ) host (will be = verb, Annie = subject) 
anxious (had been - verb, John - subject) 
relieved, loud (was - verb, he - subject; sounded - verb, music - subject) 
e disgusting, awful (looked, tasted - verbs, cake - subject) 

O (direct object; swung - action verb, Lola - subject) 
(23) S (subject complement; is = linking verb, She = subject) 

24. ) O, O (direct object, direct object; hit, lifted = action verbs, bat = subject) 
(25) S, S (subject complement, subject complement; felt = linking verb, Spectators = subject) 
S (subject complement; sounds - linking verb, applause - subject) 


(27) S, S (subject complement, subject complement; seemed - linking verb, batter - subject) 
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(28) S, S (subject complement, subject complement; is, looks = linking verbs; he, he = subjects) 


(29 O (direct object; has - action verb, He - subject) 


^N 
(30) O, O (indirect object, direct object; tossed = action verb, pitcher = subject) 


4 
(31) O (direct object; would challenge = action verb, Who = subject) 


(32) O, O (direct object, objective complement; called = action verb, opponents = subject) 


G 33) O (direct object; smacked = action verb, president = subject) 


ZN 
(34) O, O (direct object, direct object; reached = action verb, he = subject; would tag = action verb, 
~~ no one = subject) 


TN 
(35) O, O (direct object, objective complement; consider - action verb, I - subject) 


If you're ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz, which incorpo- 
rates all the chapter topics. 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 9 Quiz 
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Quiz time! Complete each problem to test your knowledge on the various topics covered in this 
chapter. You can then find the solutions and explanations in the next section. 


Identify the complements in this course description. You should find 22 direct objects (DO), 
4 indirect objects (IO), 2 objective complements (OC), and 6 subject complements (SC). 


Introduction to Gravity (3 credits) Professor Angus Newton 


Do you like gravity? Are you fond of this force? If so, send me an enrollment form. This 
course examines our planet's gravitational pull. During the first class, each student will 
drop an apple from the roof and observe its path through the air. The students will 
record the apples' direction — up, down, left, right — and form a hypothesis about grav- 
ity. Next, students will email each other a detailed plan for another gravitational experi- 
ment. For example, students may pick up our expensive, extremely thick textbook and 
test the power of gravity with their muscles. All students write lab reports and send me 
their findings. (Spoiler alert: Most experiments have found gravity powerful and one- 
directional.) As a capstone project, students will investigate any aspect of gravity. This 

is a thrilling opportunity! Last year, one project was an analysis of gravity and running 
shoes. The student measured no increase in gravity at mile 17 of a marathon, despite 
the runner's claims. Another research project was a daring but unsuccessful attempt to 
reverse gravity. Does this project seem interesting? If so, you are perfect for this course! 


This class requires one lecture and two hours of field work per week. If students work 
diligently and reach their goals, | drop the final. If students cut class, | give them a mid- 
term test and an extremely hard final. 
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A subordinate clause is connected to the main clause by a subordinating 
conjunction such as although, because, before, since, unless, when, while and 
why. Often the main clause comes before the subordinate, but sometimes the 
subordinate clause is put first. 

The following are examples of complex sentences: She danced while he 
played. 

I left when they arrived. 

The book was still where we had left it. 

She cannot go unless her mother gives her permission. 
Because his car broke down he arrived late at the wedding. 
Wherever he goes, she goes. 

Since you left he has been sad. 


Answers to Chapter 9 Quiz 


Introduction to Gravity (3 credits) 


Do you like gravity (DO-1)? Are you fond (SC-1) of this force? If so, send me (IO-1) an 
enrollment form (DO-2). This course examines our planet's gravitational pull (DO-3). 
During the first class, each student will drop an apple (DO-4) from the roof and observe 
its path (DO-5) through the air. The students will record the apples' direction (DO-6) — 
up, down, left, right — and form a hypothesis (DO-7) about gravity. Next, students will 
email each other (IO-2) a detailed plan (DO-8) for another gravitational experiment. 
For example, students may pick up our expensive, extremely thick textbook (DO-9) 
and test the power (DO-10) of gravity with their muscles. All students write lab reports 
(DO-11) and send me (1O-3) their findings (DO-12). (Spoiler alert: Most experiments 
have found gravity (DO-13) powerful (OC-1) and one-directional (OC-2).) As a cap- 
stone project, students will investigate any aspect (DO-14) of gravity. This is a thrilling 
opportunity (SC-2)! Last year, one project was an analysis (SC-3) of gravity and running 
shoes. The student measured no increase (DO-15) in gravity at mile 17 of a marathon, 
despite the runner's claims. Another research project was a daring but unsuccessful 
attempt (SC-4) to reverse gravity. Does this project seem interesting (SC-5)? If so, you 
are perfect (SC-6) for this course! 


This class requires one lecture (DO-16) and two hours (DO-17) of field work per week. 
If students work diligently and reach their goals (DO-18), | drop the final (DO-19). If stu- 
dents cut class (DO-20), | give them (10-4) a midterm test (DO-21) and a final (DO-22). 
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IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Identifying the elements of a 
complete sentence 


» Placing periods, question marks, 
and exclamation points in the 
correct spot 


» Connecting ideas with 
conjunctions and semicolons 


» Dealing with sentence fragments 


Chapter 10 


When All Is Said and 
Done: Complete 
Sentences 


veryone knows this important rule of English grammar: All sentences must be complete. 

But everyone breaks the rule. I just did! But everyone breaks the rule is not a complete sen- 

tence; it's a sentence fragment. At times, fragments are perfectly acceptable — in texts or 
tweets, for example. The other extreme — more than one complete sentence improperly glued 
together — is a run-on sentence. A run-on sentence — and its variation, a comma splice — are 
grammatical felonies. Never fear: In this chapter, I explain how to join ideas without risking a 
visit from the Grammar Police. I also provide everything you need to know about end marks, the 
punctuation separating one sentence from another. 


Completing Sentences: The Essential 
Subjects and Verbs 


A complete sentence has at least one subject-verb pair. They're a pair because they match. 
They both enjoy taking long walks on the beach, playing video games, and making fun of 
reality-show contestants. Just kidding. They match because, well, they work smoothly as a 
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REMEMBER 


WARNING 


team. One half of the pair, the verb, expresses action or being, and the other half, the subject, 
is whatever or whoever does the action or exists in the state of being. (Chapter 8 provides a 
step-by-step process for identifying subjects and verbs.) 


A few subject-verb pairs that match are 


Egbert scrambled 
Ms. McAnnick has repaired 


Eva will be 
Just for comparison, here are some mismatches: 


Egbert scrambling 
Ms. McAnnick having repaired 


Eva being 


How do you know when a pair matches? If you have spent a lot of time listening to or reading 
Standard English, you may sense a mismatch. Scanning the regular-verb charts in Chapter 5 
might also help you decide. Still in doubt? Keep reading. In the following sections I explain 
some common mistakes in pairing up subjects and verbs. 


Not flying solo: Verb forms ending in -ing 


The - ing form of a verb expresses an action in progress or an ongoing state of being, but it 
can't carry out this task alone. It requires help from a form of the verb be. Take a look at this 
chart of subject-verb pairs, sorted according to the rules of Standard English. The verb forms 
are underlined: 


Matching Pair Nonmatching Pair 

bird is flying bird flying 

Henry is going Henry going 

| am swimming | swimming 

the prince and his wife are being | the prince and his wife being 
mirrors are reflecting mirrors reflecting 

the river is flowing the river flowing 

musicians are playing musicians playing 


To act as a proper verb in a subject-verb pair, the —ing form of a verb must be attached to is, 
are, was, were, will be, had been, or another form of the verb be. 


Remember that the guidelines in this section apply only to subject-verb pairs. The - ing form 
of a verb, all alone, may be correct in other roles, as in this example: 


WRONG: Sam riding his bike. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: Sam riding is not a proper subject-verb pair. 
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RIGHT: Sam, riding his bike, hit a tree. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: In this sentence, riding is not paired with Sam. Riding adds information 
about Sam. Sam hit is the real subject-verb pair in this sentence. 


Another example: 


WRONG: Hitting a bump. 
WHY IT IS WRONG: The "sentence" has no subject and no true verb. 
RIGHT: Hitting a bump, Sam fell off his bike. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: In this sentence, hitting a bump gives more information about Sam. 
The subject-verb pair is Sam fell. 


Q. Choose the correct verb from the parentheses. 
EXAMPLE You (are going, going) away tomorrow. 

A. are going 

Choose the correct verb from the parentheses. 


YOUR 
TURN 


His sister (is waiting, waiting) for a new credit card. 
My toe (has been aching, aching) for three days. 
Zina (telling, was telling) an amazing story to her friends. 


The mansion (is standing, standing) on top of that hill. 


He (is admiring, admiring) your new hairstyle. 


Past verb forms that can't stand alone 


Have you ever spoken to your friends about grammar? Probably not! Grammar has never been 
a topic to bring up at a party. When I discussed grammar at a party, I looked around and saw 
that everyone had fallen asleep! 


The underlined words in the preceding paragraph are fine as part of a verb. However, they can- 
not match with a subject unless they have a helping verb. In the preceding paragraph, these 
underlined verbs do have helpers: 


have spoken 


has been 


had fallen 


With their helpers, the sentences are correct in Standard English. Without the helpers, you do 
not have a proper subject-verb pair. 
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Look at this set of matches and mismatches, according to the rules of Standard English. 


Matching Pair Nonmatching Pair 
Ross has written Ross written 

Anne had gone Anne gone 

ducks have swum ducks swum 
bricks had fallen bricks fallen 

he was done he done 

vases were stolen vases stolen 
president has spoken president spoken 


Do you see that the matching pair always includes was, were, has, have, or had? The verb forms 
here, and many others, do not work all by themselves as part of a subject-verb pair. These 
forms must have helpers attached. Because of this rule, he was done is correct in Standard 
English, but he done is not. 


In grammar terms, these forms are called irregular past participles. Don't waste brain cells 
remembering that term! Check Chapter 12 for a list of the most common irregular forms. 


© 


TIP ; EP : s ] 
Sometimes a participle is not part of the verb in a sentence. Instead, the participle adds infor- 


mation. If the participle acts as a description, it's fine by itself. Here's an example: 


©) 


WRONG: Elsa frozen on the iceberg. 

WARNING 

WHY IT IS WRONG: Elsa frozen is not a proper subject-verb pair. 
RIGHT: Elsa, frozen on the iceberg, called for help. 


WHY IT IS RIGHT: In this sentence, frozen is not paired with Elsa. Frozen adds information 
about Elsa. Elsa called is the true subject-verb pair in this sentence. 


Q. Select the verb form that’s correct in Standard English. 


e 


EXAMPLE The sky (was covered, covered) with clouds. 
A. was covered 


Select the verb form that's correct in Standard English. 


e 


YOUR 
TURN 


We (have done, done) the work. 

Those ants (have gone, gone) away. 

Sid (taken, has taken) the test twice. 

The ball (was thrown, thrown) to the pitcher. 


The horse (been ridden, has been ridden, ridden) in three races. 
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Do not "be" alone 


Another type of subject-verb pair that's often mismatched in Standard English places the verb 
be all by itself. In formal situations, be always changes form or has a helping verb attached 
when it functions as the verb in a sentence. Look at this chart. 


Matching Pair 


Nonmatching Pair 


Margie will be 


Margie be 


the polar bear is 


the polar bear be 


lam 


I be 


the teenagers on the train are talking 


the teenagers on the train be talking 


Ned has been chopping 


Ned be chopping 


the singers will be performing 


the singers be performing 


As you see in the table, sometimes be changes form when it is part of the matching pair (is, am). 
At other times, be has a helping verb (will, are, has). To see all forms of be, turn to Chapter 5. 


Another usage that breaks the rules of Standard English is dropping the be verb entirely. Take 


a look at this example: 


s WRONG: She happy. 
WHY IT IS WRONG IN STANDARD ENGLISH: The statement has no verb. 
CORRECTION: She is happy. 
WHY IT IS CORRECT IN STANDARD ENGLISH: The sentence now has a verb, is. Any other 
verb that pairs with she would also work: She was happy. She will be happy. She seems 
happy. She sounds happy. 
Q. Select the verb form that's correct in Standard English. 
EXAMPLE Jack (is, be) hungry. 
A. is 
Select the verb form that's correct in Standard English. 
& Robin (be, will be) at school today. 
YOUR 
TURN 


(2) (Are, Be) you pleased with the decorations? 


o Archers (been, be, have been) part of that competition since ancient times. 


o Everyone (should be, be) kind to animals. 


o The mountains (be, are, been) very snowy. 
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When texting, tweeting, or IMing (instant-messaging), many people opt for "sentences" that 
lack subjects. That's fine as long as the meaning is clear. Check out these sample texts: 


TIP 

Fed cow 

Cleaned barn 

Went home 
The missing subject, I, is obvious. If you’re talking about someone else, however, you need to 
supply a subject: 

Abner fed cow 

Julia cleaned barn 

| went home 
Now the person receiving the message understands that Abner and Julia did all the work, not 
the texter — who, of course, was too busy texting to tackle chores. By the way, I used capital 
letters in the preceding examples. Lots of people opt for lowercase in messages like these, and 
many also omit periods, as I did. Check Chapter 25 for a guide to grammar and electronic media. 
You may find some mismatches in your sentences when you go subject-verb hunting. Mis- 
matches are not necessarily wrong; they're simply not subject-verb pairs. Take a look at a 
subject-verb mismatch (Egbert scrambling), properly tucked inside a sentence: 

TIP 

Egbert, scrambling for a seat at the counter, knocked over an omelet plate. 
When you’re checking a sentence for completeness, ignore the mismatches. Keep looking until 
you find a subject-verb pair that belongs together. If you can't find one, you don’t have a com- 
plete sentence. 
Q. Subject-verb pair or mismatch? 

EXAMPLE Dorothy fiddled 


snake slithering 
doctor will examine 
paper having been written 
A. pair, mismatch, pair, mismatch 


Subject-verb pair or mismatch? 


YOUR Qo butterfly flew 


TURN 
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sun shining 

planet appeared 

cactus plant was 
Arthur having dreamed 
employees will strike 
party being over 
candles blown out 


dogs had barked 


Complete Thoughts, Complete Sentences 


What's an incomplete sentence? It's the moment in the television show just before the last 
commercial. You know what I mean. The hero slowly edges the door open a few inches, peeks in, 
gasps, and... FADE TO DANCING CEREAL BOX. You were planning to switch to a different show, 
but instead you wait to see whether the villain stabs the hero. You haven't gotten to the end, 
and you don’t know what's happening. A complete sentence is the opposite of that moment in a 
television show. You have reached the end, and you do know what's happening. In other words, 
a complete sentence must express a complete thought. (You've probably noticed that grammar 
terminology isn't terribly original.) 


Check out these complete sentences. Notice how they express complete thoughts: 


Despite Egbert's fragile appearance, he proved to be a tough opponent. 
Ms. McAnnick will repair your car while you wait. 
| cant imagine why anyone would want to ride on top of a bus. 


Did Lola apply for a job as a tattoo artist? 
For comparison, here are a few incomplete thoughts: 


The reason | wanted a divorce was. 


Because | said so. 


I can guess what you're thinking. Both of those incomplete thoughts may be part of a longer 
conversation. In context, those incomplete thoughts may indeed express a complete thought: 


Sydney: So the topic of conversation was the team's chances for a trophy? 


Alice: No! The reason | wanted a divorce was! 
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WARNING 


REMEMBER 


TIP 


EXAMPLE 


and 


Nick: Why do I have to do this dumb homework? 
Nick's mom: Because | said so. 
Fair enough. You can pull a complete thought out of the examples. However, the context of 


a conversation isn't enough to satisfy the complete thought / complete sentence rule. To be 
*]egal," your sentence must express a complete thought. 


Check out these examples: 


The reason | wanted a divorce was the topic of our conversation, even though his real 
interest was the team's chances for a trophy. 
You have to do this dumb homework because | said so. 


Final answer: Every complete sentence has at least one subject-verb pair and must express a 
complete thought. 


In deciding whether you have a complete sentence, you may be led astray by words that resem- 
ble questions. Consider these three words: who knits well. A complete thought? Maybe yes, 
maybe no. Suppose those three words form a question: 


Who knits well? 


This question is understandable and its thought is complete. Verdict: legal. Suppose these three 
words form a statement: 


Who knits well. 


Now they don't make sense. This incomplete sentence needs more words to make a complete 
thought: 


The honor of making Elizabeth's sweater will go to a person who knits well. 


Don't change the meaning of what you're saying when deciding whether a thought is complete. 
If you're questioning, consider your sentence as a question. If you're stating, consider your sen- 
tence as a statement. 


Occasionally a complete sentence ends with an ellipsis — three spaced dots. Such sentences 
show up in dramatic works, to add suspense or to indicate hesitation or confusion. These sen- 
tences appear incomplete, but because they fulfill the author's purpose, they are complete. For 
more information on ellipses, see “Reaching the End of the Line: End Marks,” later in this 
chapter. 


Q. Complete or incomplete thought? 
Martin sings. 


Martin, who hopes to sing professionally someday but can't get beyond the do-re-mi 
level despite 15 years with an excellent teacher and many hours of practice. 
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The paragraph 


The paragraph is usually a considerably larger unit of structure than a sentence. 
Indeed, it usually consists of several sentences. Pieces of prose are usually 
divided into paragraphs to make the information conveyed by the prose more 
comprehensible and easier of access. 

Unlike the construction of sentences, there are no set grammatical rules for 
the construction of paragraphs and many people find it difficult to divide their 
work into paragraphs. However, this improves with practice and soon becomes 
instinctive. Here are some guidelines. 

There is no set length that a paragraph should be. A paragraph should deal 
with one particular theme or point of the writer's writing or argument. When that 
has been dealt with satisfactorily, a new paragraph should be started. If a 
paragraph is very long it can be difficult for readers to make their way through it 
and it can also be rather off-putting visually. In such cases it is best to consider 
subdividing the theme of the long paragraph to make shorter paragraphs. 

On the other hand, it is best not to make all one's paragraphs too short as this 
can create a disjointed effect. Try to aim for a mixture of lengths to create some 
variety. Traditionally, it was frowned upon to have a one-sentence paragraph but 
there are no hard and fast rules about this. Usually, however, it takes more than 
one sentence to develop the theme of the paragraph, unless one is a tabloid 
journalist or copywriter for an advertising firm. 

The opening paragraph of a piece of writing should introduce the topic about 
which you are writing. The closing paragraph should sum up what you have 
been writing about. 

New paragraphs begin on new lines and they are usually indented from the 
margin. In the case of dialogue in a work of fiction, each speaker's speech 
usually begins on a new line to make things clearer for the reader. 


A. complete, incomplete Even though it is short, the first sentence states a complete 
thought. The second statement starts with Martin and tacks on a long description, but 
the reader doesn't know what Martin is doing. To put it in grammar terms, no verb 
pairs with the subject, Martin. 


Complete or incomplete thought? 


YOUR 
TURN 


What happened. 


The basketball lying on the shelf and getting dusty. 


Somebody should play. 

While the players were practicing. 

What does coach say? 

Enough already. 

Roger is tall but hates basketball. 

Tony, although he is short, can jump higher than everyone else on the team. 
The team, winning the championship because of Tony. 


The crowd cheered. 


00000000 


Reaching the End of the Line: End Marks 


When you speak, your body language, silences, and tone act as punctuation marks. You wrig- 
gle your eyebrows, stop at significant moments, and raise your voice when you ask a question. 


When you write, you can't raise an eyebrow or stop for a dramatic moment. No one hears your 
tone of voice. That's why sentences need end marks. This punctuation takes the place of live 
communication and tells your reader how to “hear” the words correctly. Plus, end marks close 
sentences legally in formal, written English. (The rules for texting and tweeting, as well as 
other forms of electronic communication, are different. See Chapter 25.) 


Traditional, formal sentences end with a period (.), question mark (?), exclamation point (!), or 
ellipsis (. . .). The following examples show how to use end marks correctly in Standard English. 


The period is for ordinary statements, declarations, and commands: 


I cant do my homework. 
| refuse to do my homework. 


Do not assign homework again. 
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WARNING 


The question mark is for questions: 


Why are you torturing me with this homework? 
Is there no justice in the world for students? 


Does no one know how much work is listed in my assignment pad? 
The exclamation point adds a little drama to sentences that would otherwise end in periods: 


I cant do my homework! 

| absolutely positively refuse to do it! 

Oh, the agony of homework I've seen! 
An ellipsis (three dots) signals that something has been left out of a sentence. When missing 
words occur at the end of a complete sentence, use four dots (three for the missing words and 
one for the end of the sentence): 

Michael choked, "No, not that...” 

Roger complained, "The door opened. . . ." 


In formal writing, don't put more than one end mark at the end of a sentence, unless you're 
trying to create a comic effect: 


He said my cooking tasted like what?!?!?! 


Don't put any end marks in the middle of a sentence. You may find a period inside a sentence 
as part of an abbreviation; in this case, the period is not considered an end mark. If the sen- 
tence ends with an abbreviation, let the period after the abbreviation do double duty. Don’t add 
another period: 


WRONG: When Ella woke me, it was 6 a.m.. 


RIGHT: When Ella woke me, it was 6 a.m. 


Blog posts and comments on internet sites often follow the standard end mark rules, but those 
that are just for fun (not business or academic sites) often follow different standards. You may 
see periods within a sentence to make the statement more emphatic (Best. Cat video. Ever.) Some 
posters type double or triple (or even more) question marks and exclamation points to express 
strong emotion. “I’m here!” is less excited than “I’m here!!!” Some writers also combine ques- 


Be careful when you stray from formal English rules for punctuation. If you're writing to a boss 
or teacher or anyone else who may expect Standard English, creative use of end marks may 
count against you. 
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Cis) Q. Add end marks to these sentences. 


EXAMPLE Who’s there 
Pick 12 pumpkins and leave the carving to me 
I can’t believe you said that 
A. who's there? 
Pick 12 pumpkins and leave the carving to me. 
I can’t believe you said that! 
Add end marks to these sentences. 
youR 36] Did you plant potatoes this year 
E) The deer will stay away from that garden 
o Does he know much about geography 


© The map showed every river and stream in the area 


(40) I am shocked that there are so many sources of water 


Connecting Ideas 


William Faulkner’s acclaimed novel Absalom, Absalom! includes a sentence that’s rather long — 
1,287 words long, to be precise. I doubt you'll ever want to cram that many words into a single 
sentence, but chances are you'll sometimes want to express more than one idea before you 
reach an end mark. After all, spooling out ideas in small sentences makes you sound like a tod- 
dler: I played with clay. I went to the zoo. I took a nap. Even when the activities remain the same, 
you sound more mature if you write After I played with clay, I went to the zoo, and then I took a nap. 


Connecting ideas in a grammatically correct fashion isn't hard. In this section, I explain a few 
simple rules. 


Conjunctions 


To join two complete sentences, use a conjunction (and, but, since, because, and so forth). Say you 
start with these two statements: 


His hand shook 


The house of cards fell. 
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WARNING 


EXAMPLE 


You can connect them (and add a shade of meaning) with conjunctions, which I’ve underlined 
in these sentences: 


His hand shook, and the house of cards fell. 
His hand shook when the house of cards fell. 


Because his hand shook, the house of cards fell. 


Surprised by the last example sentence? The conjunction can appear at the beginning of either 
statement, so long as the connection is logical. (For more about conjunctions, see Chapter 7.) 


Some words appear to be strong enough to join sentences, but in reality, they're just a bunch 
of couch potatoes who've never seen the inside of a gym. They may look good, but the minute 
you need them to pick up a truck or something, they're history. False joiners include however, 
consequently, therefore, moreover, then, also, and furthermore. Use these words to add meaning to 
your sentences but not to glue the sentences together. 


WRONG: Lennie gobbled the steak, consequently, Robbie had nothing to eat. 


CORRECTED VERSION #1: Lennie gobbled the steak; consequently, Robbie had nothing 
to eat. 


CORRECTED VERSION #2: Lennie gobbled the steak. Consequently, Robbie had 
nothing to eat. 


With your sharp eyes, you probably spotted a comma after consequently in each of the preceding 
examples. Grammarians argue about whether you must place a comma after a false joiner. (For 
the record, false joiners are conjunctive adverbs. No one in the entire universe needs to know that 
term.) Some grammarians say that the comma is necessary. Others (I’m one) see the comma as 
optional — a question of personal style. If you're writing for authority figures, ask what they 
prefer. If you have no one to please but yourself, insert or omit a comma whenever you want. 


Q. Correct or incorrect in Standard English? 
Matty built a block tower, and Lola knocked it over. 
Matty built a block tower, however, Lola knocked it over. 


A. correct, incorrect In the first sentence, the conjunction and properly connects two 
complete sentences. In the second sentence, however incorrectly attaches one statement 
to the other. 


Semicolons 


The semicolon (;), which looks like a dot on top of a comma, functions as a pit stop between 
one idea and another. It's not as strong as a period, which in Britain is called a full stop because, 
well, a period stops the reader and signals the end of a statement. A semicolon lets the reader 
take a rest, but just for a moment. This punctuation mark is strong enough to attach one com- 
plete sentence to another. 
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EXAMPLE 


WARNING 


TIP 


I've seen writing manuals that proclaim, *Never use semicolons!" with the same intensity 
of feeling as, say, “Don’t blow up the world with that nuclear missile.” I’ve also read articles 
proclaiming (with no proof whatsoever) that only people old enough to collect a pension use 
this punctuation mark and that no sane person ever places one in a text. My advice is to use 
semicolons if you like them. Avoid them if you don't. 


If you do put a semicolon in your sentence, be sure to attach related ideas. Here's an example: 


RIGHT: George was born in Delaware; he moved to Virginia when he was 4. 
WRONG: I put nonfat yogurt into that soup; I like Bob Dylan's songs. 
In the first example, both parts of the sentence are about George's living arrangements. In the 


second, those two ideas are, to put it mildly, not in the same universe. (At least not until Bob 
Dylan writes a song about a container of yogurt. Hey, it could happen.) 


Q. Punctuate the following sentence so that it follows the rules of Standard English, 
adding or subtracting words as needed: 


Abner will clip the thorns from that rose stem he is afraid of scratches. 


A. Abner will clip the thorns from that rose stem. He is afraid of scratches. or Abner will 
clip the thorns from that rose stem; he is afraid of scratches. 


Don't connect complete sentences with just a comma. This error is so common that it has its 
own name: comma splice. 

NONSTANDARD COMMA SPLICE: Lucy gathered the cards, it was Lola's turn. 

STANDARD: Lucy gathered the cards; it was Lola's turn. 

WHY IT'S STANDARD: A semicolon attaches one complete sentence to another. 

ALSO STANDARD: Lucy gathered the cards although it was Lola's turn. 

WHY IT'S ALSO STANDARD: A conjunction, although, connects two complete sentences. 


In informal writing, it's fine to connect two sentences with a dash. (More on dashes appears 
in Chapter 20.) 


Relative pronouns 
Another useful technique for combining short sentences legally is “the pronoun connection." 
(A pronoun substitutes for a noun, which is a word for a person, place, thing, or idea. See Chapter 4 
for more information.) Check out these combinations: 

Sentence 1: Amy read the book. 


Sentence 2: The book had a thousand pictures in it. 


Joining: Amy read the book that had a thousand pictures in it. 
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Sentence 1: The paper map stuck to Will's shoe. 
Sentence 2: The map will help us take over the world. 


Joining: The paper map, which will help us take over the world, stuck to Will's shoe. 


Sentence 1: Margaret wants to hire a carpenter. 

Sentence 2: The carpenter will build a new ant farm for her tiny pets. 

Joining: Margaret wants to hire a carpenter who will build a new ant farm for her 
tiny pets. 

Sentence 1: The tax bill was passed yesterday. 

Sentence 2: The tax bill will lower taxes for the top .00009% income bracket. 


Joining: The tax bill that was passed yesterday will lower taxes for the top .0000996 
income bracket. 


Alternate joining: The tax bill that was passed yesterday will lower taxes for Bill Gates, 


Elon Musk, and Mark Zuckerberg. (I interpreted a little.) 


That, which, and who are pronouns. In the combined sentences, each takes the place of a noun. 
(That replaces book, which replaces map, who replaces carpenter, that replaces tax bill.) These 
pronouns serve as thumbtacks, attaching a subordinate or less important idea to the main body 
of the sentence. For grammar trivia contests: that, which, and who (as well as whom and whose) 
are pronouns that may relate one idea to another. When they do that job, they are called relative 
pronouns. 


Q. Combine these sentences with a pronoun. 
EXAMPLE Sentence 1: Charlie slowly tiptoed toward the poisonous snakes. 
Sentence 2: The snakes soon bit Charlie on the tip of his nose. 


A. Charlie slowly tiptoed toward the poisonous snakes, which soon bit Charlie on the tip 
of his nose. The pronoun which replaces snakes in sentence 2. 


Which sentences are correct in Standard English? You may find one, more than one, 
or none. 


TURN o (A) Kathy broke out of jail, five years for illegal sentence-joining was just too much 
for her. 
(B) Kathy broke out of jail; five years for illegal sentence-joining was too much for her. 


(C) Kathy broke out of jail because five years for illegal sentence-joining was just too 
much for her. 
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o (A) The grammarian-in-chief used to work for the Supreme Court, therefore his word 
was law. 


(B) The grammarian-in-chief used to work for the Supreme Court, and therefore his 
word was law. 


(C) The grammarian-in-chief used to work for the Supreme Court, consequently, his 
word was law. 
(%3) (A) His nickname, “Mr. Grammar,” which had been given to him by the court clerks, 
was not a source of pride for him. 


(B) His nickname, “Mr. Grammar,” had been given to him by the court clerks, and it 
was not a source of pride for him. 


(C) His nickname, “Mr. Grammar,” had been given to him by the court clerks, it was 
not a source of pride for him. 
eo (A) Nevertheless, he did not criticize those who used the term, as long as they did so 
politely. 


(B) Nevertheless, he did not criticize those who used the term; as long as they did so 
politely. 


(C) Nevertheless, he did not criticize those who used the term, and as long as they did 
so politely. 
o (A) He often wore a lab coat embroidered with parts of speech, for he was truly devoted 
to the field of grammar. 


(B) He often wore a lab coat embroidered with parts of speech, he was truly devoted to 
the field of grammar. 


(C) He often wore a lab coat embroidered with parts of speech because he was truly 
devoted to the field of grammar. 
Q (A) His assistant’s escape wounded him deeply; he ordered the grammar cops to arrest 
her as soon as possible. 


(B) His assistant’s escape wounded him deeply, and he ordered the grammar cops to 
arrest her as soon as possible. 


(C) His assistant’s escape wounded him deeply, consequently he ordered the grammar 
cops to arrest her as soon as possible. 
@ (A) The assistant hid in a basket of dirty laundry; then she held her breath as the truck 
passed the border. 


(B) The assistant hid in a basket of dirty laundry, and then she held her breath as the 
truck passed the border. 


(C) The assistant hid in a basket of dirty laundry, then she held her breath as the truck 
passed the border. 
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(48) (A) The grammarian-in-chief passed the border of sanity some time ago, although he 
is able to break a grammar rule if he really tries. 


(B) The grammarian-in-chief passed the border of sanity some time ago, even so he is 
able to break a grammar rule if he really tries. 


(C) The grammarian-in-chief passed the border of sanity some time ago, but he is able 
to break a grammar rule if he really tries. 


Breaking Away from Sentence Fragments 
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I use incomplete sentences, or fragments, here and there throughout this book, and (I hope) 
these incomplete sentences aren't confusing. Especially in electronic communication, quick 
cuts and short comments are the rule. Fragments, though, sometimes aren't the best choice. To 
decide when fragments are acceptable, read on. 


Placing fragments in the right context 


In conversational English (see Chapter 2), fragments are usually acceptable. The most common 
type of fragment begins with the words and, or, but, or nor. These words are conjunctions. As I 
explain in an earlier section, “Connecting Ideas," these conjunctions may combine two com- 
plete sentences (with two complete thoughts) into one longer sentence: 


Egbert went to his doctor for a cholesterol check, and then he scrambled home. 


For centuries, writers have begun sentences with and, or, but, and nor, especially in informal 
writing or for dramatic effect. For example, the preceding sentence may be turned into 


Egbert went to his doctor for a cholesterol check. And then he scrambled home. 


No one misunderstands the meaning. The fragment's separation creates a punch line and adds 
a bit of drama. Verdict: This fragment is fine. 


So are fragments that make sense in the context of a larger conversation, especially in conver- 
sational English. Have a look at this example: 


MARIA: Is that toaster on sale now? 


JOE: No, next week. 


Joe's comment is clear only because Maria led the way. If Joe suddenly declares, “No, next 
week" without context, he's likely to be met with a puzzled look. (See *Complete Thoughts, 
Complete Sentences," earlier in this chapter, for more examples and additional explanation.) 


Fragments are especially useful in electronic media — in some situations. When you're text- 
ing, complete sentences may appear overly formal and even disrespectful of your reader's time. 
Why make your reader plow through a complete sentence on a tiny screen when a few words 
can make the same point? Take a look at these texts between two friends making plans for the 
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EXAMPLE 


evening. For the sake of comparison, the complete, grammatically correct version appears in 
parentheses after each text: 


LOLA: tonight? (What are the plans for tonight?) 

GEORGE: dinner at my house (We are eating at my house.) 
LOLA: bringing wine (I am bringing wine.) 

GEORGE: ordered food (| ordered the food.) 


English teachers may groan, but George and Lola understand each other perfectly. Fragments 
are perfectly acceptable here. 


Steering clear of inappropriate fragments 


Don't write sentence fragments that a reader may misunderstand, as in these examples: 


When it rained 
As if he were king of the world 


After the ball was over but before it was time to begin the first day of the rest of your 
life and all those other clichés that you hear every day in the subway on your way to 
work 


Before Alfred left 
Because | want to 


Whether you like it or not, and despite the fact that you dont like it, although | am really 
sorry that you are upset 


If hell freezes over 


and so on. 


Avoid fragments when your most formal English is necessary. If your reader expects perfect 
grammar, place fragments on your avoid-at-all-costs list. 


Q. 


Which is a sentence fragment? Which is a complete sentence? Which is a comma splice 
(a run-on)? 


(A) Cedric sneezed. 


(B) Because Cedric sneezed in the middle of the opera, just when the main character 
removed that helmet with the little horns from on top of her head. 


(C) Cedric sneezed, I pulled out a handkerchief. 
Choice (A) is a complete sentence. Choice B is a fragment with no complete idea. 


Choice (C) is a comma splice because it contains two complete thoughts joined only 
by a comma. 
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Analyze each sentence and label it as follows: 


YOUR i 
TURN >» Correct The sentence is complete. 


>> Fragment If the sentence lacks a subject-verb pair or a complete thought, it's a fragment. 
>> Missing end mark If the sentence has no end mark, choose this label. 


>> Run-on If more than one complete sentence is improperly joined, call it a run-on. 

Bills holiday concert, occurring early in October, honors the longstanding tradition of 
his hometown and the great Elvis Presley. 

The holiday, which is called Hound Dog Day in honor of a wonderful dog breed. 
Tradition calls for blue suede shoes. 


Having brushed the shoes carefully with a suede brush, which can be bought in any 
shoe store. 


The citizens lead their dogs to the town square, Heartbreak Hotel is located there. 


“Look for the ghost of Elvis,” the hotel clerk tells every guest, “Elvis has often been 
seen haunting these halls." 


Elvis, ghost or not, apparently does not attend the Hound Dog Day festivities, because 
no one has seen a singer in a white jumpsuit there. 


Why should a ghost attend Bill's festival 
How can you even ask? 


The blue suede shoes are a nostalgic touch, consequently, the tourists always wear 
them. 


Personally, I prefer blue patent leather pumps, but my opinion isn't important. 
Just stay off of my shoes! 


While we were talking about shoes, Bill was creating a playlist for the Hound Dog 
Concert. 


You should plan to arrive early, everyone in town will be there. 
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EXERCISES 1 


1 Which of the following are minor sentences? 


Have you finished? 

Rubbish! 

This food is tasteless. 

How simply delicious! 

What lovely flowers. 

What's causing that dreadful smell? 
No pain, no gain. 

There is no smoke without fire. 
Better luck next time. 

No smoking. 


2 Underline the subject in the following sentences. 


They own several flats in the area. 

Skating is her latest hobby. 

Anne has become engaged to Peter. 

To study hard should be your main concern. 

There is no sense in this. 

Where we go has not yet been decided. 

It was a complete disaster. 

Teachers from local schools protested against the school closures. 
My cousin Jack knows two of the accident victims. 

Many disenchanted workers resigned right away. 


3 Underline the predicate in the following sentences. 


The old lady slipped on the ice. 

He left suddenly without warning. 

The soldiers moved slowly and cautiously. 

The young man was violent and vindictive. 

The lorry broke down yesterday on the motorway. 
The teacher punished both pupils. 

Jack quickly telephoned the police. 


Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


© is waiting 

© has been aching 
G) was telling 
Gi is standing 
(5) J is admiring 


p 
( (6) have done 


(7) have gone 


(8) has taken 


(9) was thrown 
/ SN 
e, has been ridden 
G) will be 
(2) Are 
NI 
d 
(33) have been 
ÁN 
(14 (24) should be 
(45) are 
(16) Pair 
Na 
N 
(27) Mismatch Possible correction: Celeste is singing. 
18 ) Mismatch Possible correction: sun will be shining. 
A 
(1 V9 Pair 


Gs) Pair 
Nass 


N 
€ ) Mismatch Possible correction: Arthur dreamed. 


EN 


e Pair 


2 


(ù 


Mismatch Possible correction: party was over. 

(2) Mismatch Possible correction: candles have been blown out. 

(25) 25 = Pair 

(26) Incomplete With a question mark, this would be a complete thought. 


(27) Incomplete Possible correction: The basketball was lying on the shelf and getting dusty. 
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(28) Complete 


29 ) Incomplete Possible correction: While the players were practicing, the coach was snoring. 
30 ) Complete 


© Incomplete Possible correction: The captain declared, “Enough already!” 


(22) Complete 
(33) Complete 


D Incomplete Possible correction: The team won the championship because of Tony. 


Complete 


36 ) Did you plant potatoes this year? 
G7) The deer will stay away from that garden. 
38 ) Does he know much about geography? 
39 ) The map showed every river and stream in the area. 


Iam shocked that there are so many sources of water! A period would also be acceptable 
here. 


B, C The problem with choice (A) is that a comma can’t unite two complete thoughts. In 
choice (B), the comma has been correctly changed to a semicolon. Choice (C) works because 
the conjunction because connects the two ideas correctly. 


B In choices (A) and (C), you have two complete thoughts. Everything before the comma 
equals one complete thought; everything after the comma is another complete thought. 
A comma isn't strong enough to hold them together, and nevertheless or consequently 
can't do the job. In choice (B), the conjunction and connects the two thoughts correctly. 


A, B Choices (A) and (B) are correct in Standard English. In choice (A), the extra information 
about the nickname (which had been given to him by the court clerks) is a description, not a com- 
plete thought, so it can be tucked into the sentence next to the word it describes (nickname). 
The pronoun which ties the idea to nickname. In choice (B), the conjunction and links the two 
complete sentences. In choice (C), a comma tries to do that job, but it's not strong enough. 


A The nevertheless in choice (A) is not used as a joiner, so it's legal. In choice (B), you see an 
unnecessary semicolon. In choice (C), the and isn't needed. 


45) A, C Did I get you with choice (A)? The word for has another, more common grammatical use 
in such expressions as for you, for the last time, and so on. However, for is a perfectly fine joiner 
of two complete thoughts when it means because. Speaking of because, it legally joins two 
thoughts in choice (C). Choice (B) bombs because the comma isn't an appropriate punctua- 
tion mark to join two complete thoughts. 


A, B Sentence (A) uses a semicolon to join two complete thoughts correctly. Choice (B) 
employs the conjunction and for the same job. In choice (C), consequently tries to link these 
ideas, but it's not a conjunction and therefore not correct in Standard English. 
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A, B To connect these two ideas, choice (A) uses a semicolon and choice (B) the conjunction 
and. Choice (C) fails because a comma can't link complete sentences. 


A, C The conjunction although joins one thought to another, more important, main idea about 
the grammarian-in-chief’s sanity, so choice (A) is correct. So is choice C) because but does 
the job there. Choice (B) doesn't work, because even so isn't a conjunction. 


Correct This one has everything: subject-verb pair (concert, honors), complete thought, and an 
end mark. One description (occurring early in October) is properly tucked into the sentence, 
near the word it describes (concert). 


Fragment The sentence is incorrect because it gives you a subject (the holiday) and a long 
description (which is called Hound Dog Day in honor of a wonderful dog breed) but doesn't pair 
any verb with holiday. Several corrections are possible. Here's one: The holiday, which is 
called Hound Dog Day in honor of a wonderful dog breed, requires each citizen to attend dog 
obedience school. 


Correct You have a subject-verb pair (tradition, calls), a complete thought, and an end mark. 
No problems here! 


Fragment This sentence has no subject. No one is doing the brushing or the buying. One pos- 
sible correction: Having brushed the shoes carefully with a suede brush, which can be bought 
in any shoe store, Bill proudly displayed his footwear. 


Run-on This sentence is a run-on (comma splice), because a comma can't join two complete 
thoughts. Change it to a semicolon or reword the sentence. Here's a possible rewording: The 
citizens lead their dogs to the town square, where Heartbreak Hotel is located. 


D) Run-on The two quoted sections are jammed into one sentence, but each is a complete 
thought. Change the comma after guest to a period. 


(55) Correct Here you have two complete thoughts (Elvis, ghost or not, apparently does not attend the 
Hound Dog Day festivities and no one has seen a singer in a white jumpsuit there). A conjunction, 
because, connects them properly. 


(se) Missing end mark The sentence is incorrect because it has no end mark. Add a question 
mark. 


(57) Correct This one is a proper question, with a subject-verb pair (you can ask), a complete 
thought, and a question mark. 


Run-on Consequently looks like a fine, strong word, but it can’t join two complete thoughts, 
which you have in this sentence. To correct it, add a semicolon after touch and dump the 
comma. 


59 ) Correct Two complete thoughts are joined by the conjunction but. 


Correct Surprised? This sentence gives a command. The subject is you, even though you 
doesn’t appear in the sentence. It’s implied. 


Correct The conjunction (while) properly connects these two ideas, even though the 
conjunction appears at the beginning of the sentence. 


Run-on The comma can’t connect two complete sentences. 


If you’re ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz, which incorpo- 
rates all the chapter topics. 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 10 Quiz 


Quiz time! Complete each problem to test your knowledge on the various topics covered in this 
chapter. You can then find the solutions and explanations in the next section. 


Read this letter introducing a new employee to customers. Check each sentence for complete- 
ness and label it correct or incorrect according to the rules of Standard English. 


To Our Valued Customers: 


(1) Announcing that Abner Grey is our new Director of Customer Satisfaction, effective 
immediately. Abner brings a wealth of experience to our company. (2) He served as 
assistant vice president of marketing for Antarctic Icebergs, Inc., until last year, when 

the cold finally became too much for him. (3) His first task, to introduce himself to every 
customer, finding out what has been done in the past and how our relationship may be 
improved. (4) Expect a phone call or a personal visit from him soon! (5) Recognizing that 
our previous director was not always attentive to your needs (occupied as she was with 
the lawsuit, prison, and so forth), we have told Abner to work at least 90 hours per week. 
(6) No embezzlement, either! (7) Call him whenever you have a problem. (8) You will not 
be disappointed, furthermore, Abner will actually anticipate your needs. (9) Rest assured. 
(10) That this Director of Customer Satisfaction will never see the inside of a jail cell. 
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Answers to Chapter 10 Quiz 


CN 
(1 ) incorrect The sentence lacks a subject/verb pair. To correct it, drop Announcing that or 
add I am to the beginning of the sentence. 


ee 
Ss P correct 


( 3) incorrect Although it has two long descriptions, this sentence doesn't complete the thought 
~ begun by His first task. 


(a 
4 +) correct 
G) correct 


(6) incorrect This sentence has neither a subject nor a verb. You could correct this one by adding 
~  We’ll have to the beginning of the sentence. 


7) 
(7 correct 


(8) incorrect The word furthermore is not a conjunction. Place a semicolon in front of furthermore 
and you’re fine. 


m ; ; ; 
(9 y correct Short sentences can still be complete, as this command sentence is. 


(10) incorrect This sentence does not express a complete thought. If you tack it to the end of the 
sentence 9, however, you end up with one complete, correct sentence. 
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IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Distinguishing between 
independent and subordinate 
clauses 


» Untangling one clause from 
another 


» Using subordinate clauses to 
enhance and emphasize meaning 


Chapter 11 


No Santas but 
Plenty of Clauses 


ay I give you a new car. What do you do? Open the hood and check the engine or hop in and 

drive away? The engine-checkers and the drive-awayers are subgroups of car owners. 

The engine-checkers have to know what’s going on inside the machine. The other group 
doesn’t care about fuel injection and spark plugs. They just want the car to run. 


You can also divide language learners into two groups. Some people want to understand what's 
going on inside the sentence, but most just want to communicate. In this chapter, I provide 
some information for each — the lift-the-hood-of-the-sentence group and the drive- 
English-to-where-I-need-to-go clan. The first part of this chapter digs into the structure 
of the sentence, defining clauses. Then I show you how manipulating clauses can change the 
meaning and effect of a sentence. 


Grasping the Basics of Clause and Effect 


No matter what food you put between two pieces of bread, you've got a sandwich. That's the 
definition of sandwich: bread plus filling. Clauses have a simple definition, too: subject plus 
verb. Any subject-verb combination creates a clause. The reverse is also true: no subject or no 
verb - no clause. You can throw in some extras (descriptions, lettuce, tomato — whatever), but 
the basic subject-verb combination is key. Some sentences have one clause, in which case the 
whole sentence is the clause, and some have more than one. 
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Check your sentences for completeness. In formal English, each sentence should contain 

at least one subject-verb pair and express a complete thought, expressed in a way that can 

stand alone. In grammar terms, each sentence must contain at least one independent clause. 
TIP (For more information on complete sentences, see Chapter 10.) 


Here are a few examples of one-clause sentences: 
Has Sherlock cracked The Case of the Missing Chicken? (subject = Sherlock, verb = 
has cracked) 


Lulu crossed the Alps on foot in the dead of winter. (subject = Lulu, verb = crossed) 


Sid and his parents have reached an agreement about his chores. (subjects = Sid and his 
parents, verb = have reached) 


Alfred swam for 15 minutes and rowed for an hour before nightfall. (subject = 


Al, verbs = swam, rowed) 


Notice that some of the clauses have two subjects and some have two verbs, but each expresses 
one main idea. Here are a few examples of sentences with more than one clause: 


SENTENCE: Michael struggled out from under the blankets, and then he dashed after 
the enemy agent. 


CLAUSE 1: Michael struggled out from under the blankets (subject = Michael, 
verb = struggled) 


CLAUSE 2: then he dashed after the enemy agent (subject = he, verb = dashed) 


SENTENCE: After Cedric had developed the secret microfilm, Barbara sent it to 
whatever federal agency catches spies. 


CLAUSE 1: After Cedric had developed the secret microfilm (subject = Cedric, 
verb = had developed) 


CLAUSE 2: Barbara sent it to whatever federal agency catches spies (subject = Barbara, 
verb = sent) 


CLAUSE 3: whatever federal agency catches spies (subject = agency, verb = catches) 
With your sharp eyes, I’m sure you noticed something odd about the last example: Clause #3 


is actually part of Clause #2. It’s not a misprint. Sometimes one clause is entangled in another. 
(This topic is deep in the pathless forests of grammar. Get out now, while you still can!) 


Here’s one more example that’s complicated: 


SENTENCE: Whoever ate the secret microfilm is in big trouble. 
CLAUSE 1: Whoever ate the secret microfilm (subject = whoever, verb = ate) 


CLAUSE 2: Whoever ate the secret microfilm is in big trouble. (subject = whoever ate 
the secret microfilm, verb = is) 
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Yes, one clause is the subject of another clause. Good grief! What a system. For those who truly 
love grammar: The subject clause is a noun clause. See “Defining the Three Legal Jobs for 
Subordinate Clauses," later in this chapter, for more information. 


Q. Examine the underlined words and decide whether they are a clause (C) or not a 
clause (NC). 
DRE Oh boy. Ella agreed to attend her fifteenth high school reunion! She resolved to get a 
promotion, a new wardrobe, and at least one impressive hobby before the class dinner. 


A. oh boy - NC, Ella agreed to attend her fifteenth high-school reunion - C, to get a 
promotion - NC, before the class dinner - NC The first underlined portion (Oh boy) has 
neither a subject nor a verb, so it isn't a clause. The second underlined portion has a 
subject and a verb (Ella agreed), which makes it a clause. To get a promotion has no 
subject, and strictly speaking, the infinitive to get isn't a verb in this sentence. 
Therefore, it's not a clause. Before the class dinner lacks a subject-verb pair. It's 
actually a prepositional phrase. 


Examine the underlined elements and label them clause (C) or not a clause (NC). 


YOUR 


TURN e Was the reunion scheduled for Labor Day weekend? seriously? (3 Meeting on a 


holiday! Last week, Ella, Quo is deeply interested in gossip, decided to attend. 


Coming from the other coast, Ella needs a hotel, preferably one with a pool. 


e If she were honest, (55 Ella would admit that she is nervous. Q: calm her 


nerves, (e Ella has begun yoga lessons. Her downward-facing-reunion posture is her 


best move, Oih she practices for an hour a day. e Ella has also hired a dance 


instructor, who promises to make Ella look cool e or, at a minimum, less nerdy. 


Having studied ballet, Ella believes (55 that today's dance moves will be easy to 


learn. o Wrong! © Ella has two left feet, as her ballet teacher remarked. 


Sorting Subordinate and Independent Clauses 


Some clauses are like mature grown-ups. They have their own house or apartment, pay their 
own expenses, and wash the dishes frequently enough to ward off a visit from the health 
inspector. These clauses have made a success of life; they're independent. 


Other clauses are like the brother-in-law character in a million jokes. They crash on someone's 
couch, mooch free meals, and never visit a Parental Unit without a bag of dirty laundry. These 
clauses are not mature; they can't support themselves. They're dependent. These clauses may be 
called dependent clauses or subordinate clauses. (The terms are interchangeable.) 
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Following are two sets of clauses. Both have subject-verb pairs, but the first set makes sense 
alone and the second doesn't. The first set consists of independent clauses, and the second of 
subordinate, or dependent, clauses. 


Independent clauses: 


Elena blasted Bobby with a radar gun. 
Bobby was going 50 mph. 
The cheetah could not keep up. 


Did the judge award the trophy? 
Subordinate clauses: 


After she had complained to the race officials 
Because Bobby had installed an illegal motor on his skateboard 
Which Tom bought from an overcrowded zoo 


Whoever ran the fastest 


Independent clauses are okay by themselves, but writing too many in a row makes your par- 
agraph choppy and monotonous. Subordinate clauses, however, are not okay by themselves, 
because they don't make sense alone. To become complete, they have to tack themselves onto 
independent clauses. Subordinate clauses add life and interest to the sentence (just as the guy 
crashing on your couch adds a little zip to the household). But don't leave them alone, because 
disaster will strike. A subordinate clause all by itself is a grammatical felony in Standard 
English — a sentence fragment. 


The best sentences combine different elements in all sorts of patterns. (See Chapter 24 for more 
on this topic.) 


Q. Independent or subordinate? Read the underlined words and label each one I for inde- 
pendent or S for subordinate. 


EXAMPLE Betsy stares at her phone whenever she has a free moment. 


A. subordinate The underlined words don’t form a complete thought, so this clause is 
subordinate. Clauses that give information about time are often subordinate. This one 
explains when Betsy stares. 


Q. Independent or subordinate? Read the underlined words and label each I for indepen- 
dent or S for subordinate. 


YOUR 
TURN 


The pocket for Betsy's phone has never been used because Betsy never puts her 
phone away. 


@ The last time that Betsy left the house without her phone was traumatic for her. 


Sal, who is Betsy's best friend, told her that she must face her phone addiction. 
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She recovered from her terrible injuries in time. 
The heavy rain battered against the cottage windows all day and all night. 


4 Which of the underlined words in the following sentences form direct objects 
and which form indirect objects? 


The applicant gave the official the necessary information. 
Each guest brought a bottle of wine. 

She recognized an old colleague. 

The child sent her mother a birthday card. 

I know what you mean. 

Pass our guest the bread, please. 

She showed her friend her new outfit. 

The result gave the team renewed confidence. 

Send me the document, please. 

We had to tell her what happened. 


5 Which of the underlined words in the following sentences form complements? 
They became best friends. 

We made great changes to the system. 

His friends blame themselves. 

She seems a very caring person. 

He appeared as if from nowhere. 

Jack's father is a professional tennis player. 


This looks exactly what we need. 
She always gets what she wants. 


6 Which of the following sentences are negative sentences? 


We have something important to tell you. 
I have never seen anything like it. 

He didn't ever love her. 

She saw something move the undergrowth. 
It doesn't matter any more. 

I know nothing about the incident. 

They will mourn her forever. 

We saw nothing in the least bit suspicious. 
They weren't adequately equipped. 


Betsy strongly denies having phone problems, but Sal is not convinced. 


While Betsy was looking at her phone, Sal removed Betsy's shoes. 


When Betsy stood up, she finally noticed that her feet were bare. 


Furious, Betsy grabbed Sal’s phone, which he had left on the table. 


Will Betsy and Sal's fight be resolved, or will the phone feud continue? 


Defining the Three Legal Jobs 
for Subordinate Clauses 


It's true that subordinate clauses can't stand alone, but they still do valuable work. In this sec- 
tion, I describe the three roles allotted to this grammatical element. 


Describing nouns and pronouns 


A subordinate clause may give your listener or reader more information about a noun or pro- 
noun. Here are some examples, with the subordinate clause underlined: 


The book that Michael wrote is on the best seller list. (that Michael wrote describes the 
noun book) 


Anyone who knows Michael well will read the book. (who knows Michael well describes 
the pronoun anyone) 


The book includes some information that will prove embarrassing to Michael's friends. 
(that will prove embarrassing to Michael's friends describes the noun information) 


You don't need to know this fact, so skip to the next paragraph. Still here? Okay then. When a 
subordinate clause describes a noun or a pronoun, it's doing an adjective's job. Therefore, it's 
called an adjective clause. 


Describing verbs, adjectives, or adverbs 


Subordinate clauses can also describe verbs, adjectives, or adverbs. The subordinate clauses tell 
you how, when, where, or why. Here are some examples, with the subordinate underlined: 


Because Michael censored himself, the book contains nothing about the wiretap. 
(Because Michael censored himself describes the verb contains) 


We will probably find out more when the movie version is released. (when the movie ver- 
sion is released describes the verb will find) 


The government may prohibit sales of the book wherever it may increase international 
tension. (wherever it may increase international tension describes the verb may prohibit) 
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TIP 


Michael is so stubborn that he may sue the government. (that he may sue the govern- 
ment describes the adverb so) 


More grammar terminology, in case you’re having a very dull day: Subordinate clauses that 
describe verbs are called adverb clauses. Subordinate clauses that describe adjectives or adverbs 
(mostly in comparisons) are also adverb clauses. Adverb clauses do the same job as single-word 
adverbs. They describe verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs. 


The questions you “pop” to identify adjectives and adverbs (see Chapter 6) also identify adjec- 
tive and adverb clauses. 


Adjective and adverb clauses should be near the words they describe. If you place them in the 
wrong spot, your meaning may be muddled. Chapter 15 explains what to watch out for when 
you're inserting a description into a sentence. 


Acting as subjects, objects, or subject 
complements inside another clause 
This topic is a bit more complicated: Subordinate clauses may do any job that a noun does in a 


sentence. Therefore, subordinate clauses sometimes act as subjects, objects, or subject comple- 
ments inside other clauses. Here are some examples, with the subordinate clause underlined: 


When the book was written is a real mystery. (When the book was written is the subject of 
the verb is) 


No one knows whom Michael hired to write his book. (whom Michael hired to write his 
book is the object of the verb knows) 


Michael signed copies for whoever bought at least five books. (whoever bought at least 
five books is the object of the preposition for) 


The problem is that your homework is late. (that your homework is late is the subject 
complement) 


The grammar terminology is obvious: Noun clauses are subordinate clauses that perform the 
same functions as nouns — subjects, objects, appositives, and so on. 


When you "pop the question" to locate a subject, object, or complement, you may find a noun 
clause. For more information on these magic questions, see Chapters 8 and 9. 


Untangling Subordinate and 
Independent Clauses 
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You have to untangle one clause from another only occasionally — when deciding which pro- 
noun or verb you need or whether commas are appropriate. (See the next section, “Deciding 
When to Untangle Clauses," for more information.) When you do have to untangle them, follow 
these simple steps: 
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1. Findthe subject-verb pairs. 


2. Use your reading comprehension skills to determine whether the subject-verb pairs 
belong to the same thought or to different thoughts: 


If the pairs belong to different thoughts, they're probably in different clauses. 
If the pairs belong to the same thought, they're probably in the same clause. 


Another method also relies on reading comprehension skills. Think about the ideas in the sen- 
tence and untangle the thoughts. By doing so, you've probably also untangled the clauses. 


Check out these examples: 


SENTENCE: The acting award that Lola received comes with a hefty check. 
SUBJECT-VERB PAIRS: award comes, Lola received 


UNTANGLED IDEAS: (1) The award comes with a hefty check. (2) Lola received the 
award. 


CLAUSES: (1) The acting award comes with a hefty check. (independent clause) (2) that Lola 
received (subordinate clause) 


SENTENCE: When Lulu tattoos clients, they stay tattooed. 
SUBJECT-VERB PAIRS: Lulu tattoos, they stay 
UNTANGLED IDEAS: (1) Lulu tattoos clients (2) they stay tattooed 


CLAUSES: (1) When Lulu tattoos clients (subordinate clause) (2) they stay tattooed (inde- 
pendent clause) 


Q. Untangle this sentence into separate clauses. 

EXAMPLE Lola’s last motorcycle, which she bought secondhand, was once Elvis’s property. 
A. (1) Lola's last motorcycle was once Elvis's property (2) which she bought secondhand. 
Untangle the following sentences into separate clauses. 


Egbert posted a bad review of that restaurant because the chef added too much salt to 
every dish. 


YOUR 
TURN 


Before Egbert had finished eating, the waiter presented him with the check. 
Whoever eats at that restaurant is going to regret it. 

If Egbert eats there again, he may find a spider in his soup. 

The spider, however, eats very little. 

Watch out for the restaurant cat. 


The cat, whose name is Melissa, pounces on the table when no one is looking and eats 
everything! 
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Why would you want to untangle clauses? Not just because you have nothing better to do. (If 
you have that much free time, please stop by to clean out my closets.) You should untangle 
clauses when you're choosing pronouns, verbs, and punctuation. Read on for the whole story. 


When you're picking a pronoun 


When you're deciding whether you need a subject or an object pronoun, check the clause that 
contains the word. Don't worry about what the entire clause is doing in the sentence. Untangle 
the clause and ignore everything else. Then decide which pronoun you need for that particular 
clause. 


Many of the decisions about pronouns concern who and whom. (For tricks to help you make the 
who/whom and other pronoun choices, see Chapter 14.) 


Here's one untangling example, with the pronoun problem in parentheses: 


SENTENCE: Ella wasn't sure (who/whom) would want a used engagement ring. 


UNTANGLED INTO CLAUSES: Clause 1: Ella wasn't sure. Clause 2: (who/whom) would want 
a used engagement ring. 


RELEVANT CLAUSE: (who/whom) would want a used engagement ring. 
CORRECT PRONOUN: who (subject of would want) 


When you're deciding on the correct verb 


When you're deciding on subject-verb agreement in one clause, the other clauses are distrac- 
tions. (By agreement, I mean the matching of singular subjects with singular verbs and plural 
subjects with plural verbs.) If you're writing (not speaking), I recommend that you cross out or 
cover the other clauses with your finger. Check the clause that worries you. Decide the subject- 
verb agreement issue, and then erase the crossing-out line or remove your hand. (For more 
information on subject-verb agreement, see Chapter 13.) 


Here are two untangling examples, with the verb choices in parentheses: 
SENTENCE: Larry, whose brides are always thrilled to marry into the royal family, 


(needs/need) no introduction. 


UNTANGLED INTO CLAUSES: Clause #1= Larry (needs/need) no introduction. Clause 
#2= whose brides are always thrilled to marry into the royal family. 


RELEVANT CLAUSE: Larry (needs/need) no introduction. 
CORRECT VERB: needs (Larry = singular, needs = singular) 


SENTENCE: That ring, which Larry recovers after each divorce and reuses for each new 
engagement, has/have received a recycling award. 
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UNTANGLED INTO CLAUSES: Clause #1 = That ring has/have received a recycling award. 
Clause #2 = which Larry recovers after each divorce and reuses for each new engagement. 


RELEVANT CLAUSE: The ring has/have received a recycling award. 


CORRECT VERB: has (ring = singular, has = singular) 


When you're figuring out where to put commas 


Sometimes you have to untangle clauses in order to decide whether you need commas. Repeat 
the same untangling steps that I discuss earlier in this chapter (see “Untangling Subordinate 
and Independent Clauses") and then flip to Chapter 19 to see how to use commas correctly. 


Choosing Content for Subordinate Clauses 


EXAMPLE 


What to put in a clause depends on the writer's purpose. Generally, the most important idea 
belongs in the independent clause. Subordinate clauses are for less crucial information, as in 
this example: 

IMPORTANT IDEA: Aga just won a trillion dollars. 

LESS IMPORTANT IDEA: His name means "ancient gambler” in an obscure language. 


GOOD SENTENCE: Aga, whose name means "ancient gambler" in an obscure language, 
just won a trillion dollars. 


NOT-SO-GOOD SENTENCE: Aga, who just won a trillion dollars, says that his name 
means “ancient gambler” in an obscure language. 


Of course, some writers stray from this pattern to make a comic point or to emphasize a 
character trait. Suppose you're writing about someone who, to put it mildly, tends to be self- 


absorbed. A sentence like the following one emphasizes that trait: 


While the stock price tanked and sales plummeted, the CEO examined his photo on the 
company website. 


The wreck of the company isn't a big deal for this negligent CEO, and its placement in the sub- 
ordinate clause reinforces that fact. 


Regardless of what you place in a subordinate clause, be sure to connect it to the sentence 
properly. For more discussion on joining independent and subordinate clauses, see Chapter 10. 


Q. Combine these ideas into a single sentence containing one independent and one subor- 
dinate clause. 


IDEA #1: the archaeologist made a major discovery 


IDEA #2: she was listening to classic rock on the radio 
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YOUR 


TURN 


A. 


Several combinations are possible. Here’s one: 
While listening to classic rock on the radio, the archaeologist made a major discovery. 


The subordinate clause is While listening to classic rock on the radio. The independent 
clause is the archaeologist made a major discovery. This version emphasizes the discovery. 
The classic rock information is interesting but not particularly important. 


Here’s another possibility: 
As she made a major discovery, the archaeologist listened to classic rock. 


Now the subordinate clause is As she made a major discovery. The independent clause is 
the archaeologist listened to classic rock. Placing the musical information in the indepen- 
dent clauses raises its importance. This version might appear in an essay about the role 
of music in the workplace, archaeologists’ daily routines, or the musical tastes of this 
particular archaeologist. 


Combine these ideas into a single sentence containing one independent and one subordinate 
clause. Note: I provide one possible answer in the answer key, but your response may vary and 
still be correct. 


IDEA #1: the discovery was an ancient betting parlor IDEA #2: the betting parlor was 
filled with discarded lottery tickets 


IDEA #1: no one had torn up a losing ticket IDEA #2: the tickets were made from 
stone slabs 


IDEA #1: I wonder IDEA #2: What was the prize? 
IDEA #1: near the betting parlor was a bar IDEA #2 winners probably celebrated there 


IDEA #1: anyone participating in the archaeological dig celebrated IDEA #2 they also 
celebrated in a bar 
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Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


© Was the reunion scheduled for Labor Day weekend? = C This is a clause because it has a 
matching subject-verb pair, reunion was scheduled. To understand the structure of a question, 
try turning it into a statement. The original becomes “The reunion was scheduled for Labor 
Day weekend.” Now you can more easily pick out the subject-verb pair and see that you have 
a clause. 


(2) Meeting on a holiday = NC With no subject and no verb, this is not a clause. 
(3) who is very interested in gossip - C The subject is who, and the verb is is. 


(4) Coming from the other coast = NC The verb form coming isn’t paired with a subject, so this is 
not a clause. It’s a verbal, a description. (For more on verbals, turn to Chapter 8 for some 
examples and 24 for advice on how to use them effectively.) 


If she were honest = C The subject-verb pair is she were. 
(6) Ella would admit that she is nervous = C This underlined portion of the sentence contains 
two clauses, one inside the other. Ella would admit is the subject-verb pair, completed by 


the direct object that she is nervous, which is a clause because it contains a subject-verb 
pair, she is. 


(7) To calm her nerves - NC There's no subject here, and technically there's no verb either, 
because the infinitive form, to calm, doesn't function as a verb. Therefore, this is not a clause. 


(8) Ella has begun yoga lessons = C The subject-verb pair is Ella has begun, so this is a clause. 


(9) which she practices for an hour a day = C The subject-verb pair is she practices, making this a 
clause. 


Ella has also hired a dance instructor = C The subject-verb pair is Ella has hired. Verdict: 
clause. 


11 ) or, ata minimum, less nerdy = NC No verb, no subject, no clause! 
Having studied ballet = NC This verb form isn’t matched by a subject, so this is not a clause. 


Also, having studied ballet is a verbal — a verb form that doesn’t function as a verb. Here it’s 
describing Ella. (For more information on verbals, see Chapters 8 and 24.) 


(33) that today’s dance moves will be easy to learn = C The matching subject-verb pair is moves 
will be. 


Wrong = NC Lacking a subject and a verb, this isn’t a clause. 
15 ) Ella has two left feet = C The subject-verb pair is Ella has. 


(as) Independent If you chop off the rest of the sentence, you still have a complete thought. The 
reason Betsy has an untouched pocket is interesting, but it doesn’t have to appear in that 
sentence in order for the underlined words to make sense. 


Subordinate When you start a clause with that, it’s often subordinate, which is the case here. 
Say the underlined words. They’re incomplete without the support of the rest of the sentence. 


aN 
(18) Subordinate The underlined words would form an independent clause if they were asking a 
question, but they aren’t. They’re making a statement — an incomplete one. Therefore, 
you’re looking at a subordinate clause. 
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(19) Independent Read the underlined words aloud. Do you hear the complete thought? This is an 
independent clause. 


(20) Subordinate You have a time statement beginning with while, but that statement, all by 
itself, leaves you wondering. No doubt about it: This is a subordinate clause. 


(21) Independent The underlined words make sense, so you have an independent clause. 


(2) Subordinate The word which, when it isn't part of a question, generally signals a subordinate 
clause. 


Independent This one is a little tricky. You have only one question mark, but bring out your 
reading comprehension skills. Do you see that the sentence asks two separate questions? 
Question 1 is Will Betsy and Sal’s fight be resolved? Question 2 is will the phone feud continue? 
Both parts of the sentence are independent clauses. 


(24) (1) Egbert posted a bad review of that restaurant (2) because the chef added too much salt to 
every dish 


(25) (1) Before Egbert had finished eating (2) the waiter presented him with the check 
= 


(26) (1) Whoever eats at that restaurant is going to regret it (2) Whoever eats at that restaurant 
One clause is the subject of another. 


(1) If Egbert eats there again (2) he may find a spider in his soup 


(a8) (1) The spider, however, eats very little (one clause only) 


29 ) (1) Watch out for the restaurant cat (one clause only) 


Go) (1) The cat pounces on the table when no one is looking and eats everything (2) whose name 
is Melissa Did I catch you with the first clause? Because one subject, cat, pairs with two 


verbs, pounces and eats, there’s only one clause. 
^ 
31 ) The discovery was an ancient betting parlor that was filled with discarded lottery tickets. 


The independent clause is The discovery was an ancient betting parlor. The subordinate 
clause — that was filled with discarded lottery tickets — adds information about the betting 
parlor. Your answer may vary. 


(32) No one had torn up a losing ticket because the tickets were made from stone slabs. Other 
versions are possible. In this one, the independent clause is no one had torn up a losing ticket 
and the subordinate clause is because the tickets were made from stone slabs. The independent 
clause states the event, and the subordinate clause, a possible reason. 


I wonder what the prize was. The entire sentence is an independent clause; the direct object 
is the noun clause what the prize was. 


(34) Near the betting parlor was a bar where winners probably celebrated. The first clause 
(Near the betting parlor was a bar) is independent; the second (where winners probably 
celebrated) is subordinate. 


Whoever participated in the dig also celebrated in a bar. In this sentence, the first idea is 
expressed in a noun clause (whoever participated in the dig) that functions as the subject of 
celebrated. The entire sentence is an independent clause. 


If you’re ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz that incorporates 
all the chapter topics. 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 11 Quiz 


Quiz time! Complete each problem to test your knowledge on the various topics covered in this 
chapter. You can then find the solutions and explanations in the next section. 


Below is a true story about one of my granddaughters, who was 5 or 6 years old when it 
happened. Each sentence is numbered. Check the corresponding number for a question 
about the sentence. 


(1) When my son and granddaughter were in the public library one day, my son 
spotted English Grammar For Dummies on the shelf. (2) "Look at this," he said to 
his daughter, who was engrossed in a picture book. (3) She took the book from 
his hand and flipped through the pages. (4) "Do you know what is special about 
this book?" (5) She shook her head; it looked like an ordinary book to her. (6) 
"Gran wrote it!" 


(7) As he spoke, my granddaughter was watching him in disbelief. (8) "You mean 
that Gran came all the way across the country, wrote this book, and then left it 
here? (9) That can't be true!” (10) Although my son spent the next hour attempt- 
ing to explain the publishing industry to her, she remained skeptical. 


How many clauses are in sentence (1)? 

Untangle the clauses in sentence (2). 

Is there a subordinate clause in sentence (3)? 

Untangle the clauses in sentence (4). 

How many clauses are in sentence (5)? 

Are the words enclosed in quotation marks in sentence (6) an independent clause? 
Identify the subordinate clause in sentence (7). 

How many clauses are in sentence (8)? 


Identify the clause(s) in sentence (9). 


Identify the adverb clause in sentence (10). 
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"y 
1 ) 2 The independent clause is my son spotted English Grammar For Dummies on the shelf. The 
subordinate clause is When my son and granddaughter were in the public library one day. 


€ 2) Clause #1 Look at this (subordinate clause, acting as the direct object of the verb said), Clause 
#2: he said to his daughter (independent clause) Clause #3 who was engrossed in a picture 
book (subordinate clause, describing daughter) 


(3) no One subject (she) pairs with two verbs (took, flipped). The entire sentence is a single inde- 
pendent clause. 


(2) Clause #1: the entire sentence (subject = you, verb = do know, what is special about this book = 
direct object), Clause #2: what is special about this book (subordinate clause, functioning as 
a direct object) 


^ ; ; ; ; 
(5) 2 The semicolon separates two independent clauses in this sentence. 


pe ] , ; , ; 
(6) yes The entire sentence is a quotation. It has a subject-verb pair and a complete thought, so 
it's an independent clause. 
Q ) As he spoke This subordinate clause functions as an adverb describing the verb was watching. 
7 
(8) 2 Clause #1: entire sentence (you = subject, mean = verb, that Gran... here = direct object) 
Clause #2: that Gran . . . here (noun clause, functioning as the direct object of the verb mean) 


(9) That can’t be true Did I trick you? The sentence is a single independent clause. 


ZN 
(10 ) Although my son spent the next hour attempting to explain the publishing industry to her 
^ (describes the verb remained) 
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He did care for her once. 


7 Replace the full stop with the appropriate punctuation mark at the end of any 
of the following sentences which are questions. 


Where he went is a mystery to us all. 

She has been gone a long time, hasn't she. 
What did he say in reply. 

Did she go abroad on holiday or stay at home. 
When I last saw her she was very ill. 

Is she older or younger than her sister. 

Why she left so suddenly is unclear. 

Have you lived here long. 

The flat isn't very big, is it. 

He'll come back one day, I’m sure. 


8 Which of the following questions are likely to be rhetorical questions? 


How can God do this to me? 

Where is the nearest bus stop? 

No one is serving me—am I invisible? 

Do you know where we are? 

Why does it always rain when I want to spend the day at the beach? 
How does this machine work? 


9 Which of the following sentences are compound sentences and which are 
complex sentences? 


He enjoyed his work and he was very good at it. 

While she was good at her work, she didn’t enjoy it very much. 

I won’t go unless it stops raining. 

We had intended going but it started to rain very heavily. 

You can either study here or you can study in the library. 

As it was getting late, we looked for somewhere to stay the night. 

They can get the last bus or they can get a taxi. 

If you miss the last bus you will have to get a taxi. 

He’s going to accept the dinner invitation, although he doesn’t really want to go. 
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» Expressing time with verbs 


» Dealing with irregular verb forms 


» Sorting out voice and mood 


Chapter 12 


Relax! Understanding 
Verb Tense, Voice, 
and Mood 


h, verbs! You can't live without them, because they carry so much information to your 

reader or listener. Sometimes you can't live with them, at least in terms of Standard 

English, because verbs can trip you up in several ways: specifically, tense, voice, mood, 
and number. I focus on number (singular or plural) in Chapter 13. This chapter throws you a 
lifeline to grammatically correct decisions about tense, voice, and mood. 


It's All in the Timing: Tense 


Are you obsessed with time: how to save it, race against it, borrow it, or watch it fly? Most 
people are. Perhaps that's one reason verbs are so important in the English language. They 
place the information in the sentence on a timeline stretching from the past through the 
present and into the future. This quality of verbs is known as tense. 


Simplifying matters: The simple tenses 


Three of the six English tenses are called simple. (I discuss the other three, the perfect tenses, in 
the next section. Trust me: The perfect tenses are far from it.) 
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The three simple tenses are present, past, and future. Each of the simple tenses (just to make 
things even more fun) has two forms. One is the unadorned, no-frills, plain tense. This form 
has no special name; it's just called present, past, or future. It shows actions or states of being 
at a point in time, but it doesn't always pin down a specific moment. The other form is called 
progressive. It shows actions or a state of being in progress. 


Present tense 


Present tense shows action or a state of being that is occurring now, that is generally true, or 
that is always happening. The present progressive form is similar, but it often implies a process. 
(The difference between the two is subtle. I go into more detail about using these forms in a 
later section, *Using the simple tenses correctly.") For now, take a look at a couple of sentences 
in the no-frills, plain present tense: 


Reggie often rolls his eyes in annoyance. (rolls = present tense) 

George plans nothing for New Year's Eve because he never has a date. (plans, has = 

present tense) 
Here are two sentences with present progressive verbs: 

Luciana is axing the proposal to cut down the national forest. (is axing = present 

progressive) 

Miguel and Lulu are skiing far too fast toward that cliff. (are skiing = present progressive) 
The simple present tense for regular verbs changes at times, depending on who or what is 
doing the action or existing in the state of being expressed by the verb. In Table 12-1, you see 
the plain and progressive forms of the regular verb walk, paired with subjects. (Check out “The 


rebels: Dealing with irregular verbs," later in this chapter, for verbs that don't follow this pat- 
tern.) The pronouns he, she, it, and they represent every possible noun. 


Table 12-1 Present Tense 
Singular Plain Present Plural Plain Present 
Subject Present Progressive Subject Present Progressive 
| Walk am walking we walk are walking 
you walk are walking you walk are walking 
he, she, it, they walks is walking they walk are walking 


As you see, the pronouns you and they may be either singular or plural. For more information 
on they, see “A note about pronouns” in the book’s Introduction. 


Past tense 


Past tense tells you what happened before the present time. This simple tense also has two 
forms, past and past progressive. Consider these two past-tense sentences: 
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TIP 


When the elastic in Professor Bellis girdle snapped, the students woke up. (snapped and 
woke = past tense) 


Despite the strong tape, the package split and spilled onto the conveyor belt. (split and 
spilled = past tense) 

Here are two more examples, this time in the past progressive form: 
While Buzz was sleeping, his cat, Nipper, was destroying the sofa. (was sleeping and was 
destroying = past progressive) 
Lola's friends were passing tissues to Lulu at a rate of five per minute. (were passing 


past progressive) 


The plain past tense is super easy to remember, and the past progressive is only a little bit 
harder. Have a glance at Table 12-2, which shows the past tense of the regular verb walk. The 
pronouns he, she, it, and they represent every possible noun. 


Table 12-2 Past Tense 


Past Past 
Singular Subject Plain Past Progressive Plural Subject Plain Past Progressive 


| walked was walking we walked were walking 
you walked were walking you walked were walking 
he, she, it, they walked was walking they walked were walking 


Future tense 
Future tense talks about what has not happened yet. This simple tense is the only one that 


always needs helping verbs to express meaning, even for the plain version. 


Helping verbs (see Chapter 5) such as will, shall, have, has, should, and others change the mean- 
ing of the main verb. 


Future tenses — this may shock you — come in two forms. One form of the future tense is 
called future, and the other is future progressive. The unadorned form of the future tense goes 
like this: 


Nancy will position her campaign poster in the center of the bulletin board. (will position = 
future tense) 


Lisa and | will never part, thanks to that bottle of glue. (will part = future tense) 
A couple of examples of the future progressive: 


During final exams, George will be cramming his campaign strategy. (will be cramming = 
future progressive) 


This summer, Lola will be weeding her garden every day for two hours. (will be weeding = 
future progressive) 
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EXAMPLE 


e 


YOUR 
TURN 


Table 12-3 shows the future and future progressive forms of the regular verb walk. The pro- 
nouns he, she, it, and they represent every possible noun. 


Table 12-3 Future Tense 


Singular Plain Future Plural Plain Future 
Subject Future Progressive Subject Future Progressive 

I will walk will be walking we will walk will be walking 
you will walk will be walking you will walk will be walking 
he, she, it, they will walk will be walking they will walk will be walking 


The helping verb shall also creates a future or future progressive verb. Traditionally, shall pairs 
with I and we, and will pairs with other subjects. These days, most people prefer will for all 
subjects. 


Q. Find the verbs and label them into present, present progressive, past, past progressive, 
future, or future progressive. 


When a tornado is whirling overhead, we snap selfies, which we will post online later. 
A. is whirling = present progressive, snap = present, will post = future 


Find the verbs and label them as present, present progressive, past, past progressive, future, 
and future progressive tenses. 


Ge Will Mark inflate the balloons? 

e Exactly 5,000 years ago, a dinosaur was living in that mud puddle. 

Ge Zeus and Apollo are establishing a union of mythological characters. 
® When you were four, you blew out all the candles on your birthday cake. 


e The pilot will be joining us as soon as the aircraft clears the rooftop. 


Using the simple tenses correctly 


You can often interchange plain and progressive forms without creating any problems, but 
shades of meaning do exist. 


Present and present progressive 


The single-word form of the present tense may be used for statements that are generally true 
at the present time but not necessarily happening right now. For example: 


Ollie attends wrestling matches every Sunday. (attends = present) 
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If you try to reach Ollie on Sunday, you'll get an annoying voicemail message because he’s at 
the arena. Now read this sentence: 


Ollie is playing hide-and-seek with his dog, Spot. (is playing = present progressive) 


This sentence means that right now, as you write or say this sentence, Ollie is playing with 
his dog. 


Past and past progressive 


The difference between the plain past tense and the past progressive tense is pretty much the 
same as in the present tense. The single-word form often shows what happened in the past 
more generally. The progressive form may pinpoint action or a state of being at a specific time 
or occurring in the past on a regular basis. 


Greg went to the store and bought clothes for all his friends. (went and bought = past 
tense) 


This sentence means that at some point in the past Greg whipped out his charge card and fin- 
ished off his Christmas list. 


While Greg was shopping, his friends were planning their revenge. (was shopping and 
were planning = past progressive) 


This sentence means that Greg shouldn't have bothered, because at the exact moment he was 
spending his allowance, his friends were deciding whether to pour ink into his lunch box or to 


rip up his homework. 


Greg was shopping until he was drooping with exhaustion, despite his mother's strict 
credit limit. (was shopping and was drooping = past progressive) 


This sentence refers to one of Greg's bad habits, his tendency to go shopping every spare 


moment. The shopping was repeated on a daily basis, over and over again. (Hence, Greg’s mom 
imposed the strict credit limit.) 


Future and future progressive 


You won't find much difference between these two. The progressive gives you slightly more of 
a sense of being in the middle of things. For example: 


The actor will be playing Hamlet with a great deal of emotion. (will be playing = future 
progressive tense) 


The actor's actions in the preceding sentence may be a little more immediate than 


The actor will play Hamlet with a great deal of emotion. (will play future) 
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Understanding the difference between the two forms of the simple tenses entitles you to wear 

an Official Grammarian hat. But if you don't catch on to the distinction, don't lose sleep over 

the issue. If you can't grasp the subtle differences in casual conversation, your listeners prob- 
TIP ably won't either. 


When you're dealing with a pair (or more) of statements about the same time period, you prob- 
ably need one of the simple tenses. Look at the italicized verbs in each of these sentences: 
i Maya swiped a handkerchief and daintily blew her noise. (swiped and blew = two events 


happening at almost the same moment; both verbs are in past tense) 


Maya will be in court tomorrow, and the judge will rule on her case. (will be and will rule = 
two events happening at the same time; both verbs are in future tense) 


Maya is extremely sad about the possibility of a criminal record, but she remains 
hopeful. (is and remains = states of being existing at the same time; both verbs are in 
present tense) 


If two actions take place at the same time (or nearly the same time), use the same tense for 
each verb. 


Q. Fill in the blank with the correct form and tense of the verb in parentheses. 


EXAMPLE Yesterday, overreacting to a tiny taste of arsenic, Mike his 
evil twin brother of murder. (accuse) 


A. accused The clue here is yesterday, which tells you that you're in the past. 
Fill in the blank with the correct form and tense of the verb in parentheses. 


Fashion is important to David, so he always the latest and most 
popular style. (select) 


YOUR 
TURN 


Last year's tight, slim lines David, who, it must be admitted, does 
not have a tiny waist. (challenge) 


While David new clothes, his fashion consultant is busy on 
the sidelines, recommending stripes and understated plaids to minimize the bulge 
factor. (buy) 


figure like his own. (flatter) 


Right now, Diane an article for the fashion press stating that 
supertight leather is best. (write) 


She once a purple suede pantsuit, which clashed with her orange 
“T Love Motorcycles" tattoo. (purchase) 


While she the pantsuit, the salesperson urged her to “go for it.” 
(model) 


(5 David hopes that the next fashion fad a more mature, rounded 
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Two days after Diane's shopping spree, Grace 
about show-offs who “spend more time on their wardrobes than on their spark 
plugs." (mutter) 


However, Diane knows that Grace, as soon as she raises enough cash, ina 
suede outfit of her own. (invest) 


David, as always, in with the last word when he gave Grace 
and Diane the “Fashion Train Wreck of the Year” award. (chime) 


Two minutes after receiving the award, Diane it on a shelf 
next to her “Best Dressed, Considering” medal. (place) 


Every time I see the medal, I what “considering” means. (wonder) 
Grace it to me in detail yesterday. (explain) 


“We earned the medal for considering many fashion options,” she 
. (state) 


David, who Diane tomorrow, says that the medal acknowl- 
edges the fact that Grace is fashion-challenged but tries hard anyway. (visit) 


Not picture-perfect: Understanding 
the perfect tenses 


Now for the perfect tenses, which, I must tell you, are not always used perfectly. In fact, these 
three tenses — present perfect, past perfect, and future perfect — may give you gray hair, 
even if you’re only 12 years old. And they have progressive forms, too! As with the simple 
tenses, each tense has a no-frills version called by the name of the tense: present perfect, past 
perfect, and future perfect. The progressive form adds -ing to the mix. The progressive is a 
little more immediate than the other form, expressing an action or state of being in progress. 
In this section, I give you some examples of these tenses so that you can identify each. In a 
later section, “Employing the perfect tenses correctly,” I go into detail about when and how to 
use each tense. 


Present perfect and present perfect progressive 


The two present perfect forms show actions or states of being that began in the past but are 
still going on in the present. These forms are used whenever any action or state of being spans 
two time zones — past and present. 


First, check out examples with plain present perfect tense: 


Roger and his friends have spent almost every penny of the inheritance. (have spent = 
present perfect) 


For years, Lulu's best friend, Roger, has pleaded with her to stop robbing banks. 
(has pleaded = present perfect) 
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Now glance at these progressive examples: 
Roger has been studying sculpture for 15 years without learning any worthwhile tech- 
niques. (has been studying = present perfect progressive) 
Lulu and Lola have been counting sheep all night. (have been counting = present perfect 


progressive) 


Table 12-4 shows the correct form of the regular verb walk in the present perfect and present 
perfect progressive. The pronouns he, she, it, and they represent every possible noun. 


Table 12-4 Present Perfect Tense 


Plain Plain 
Singular Present Present Perfect X Plural Present Present Perfect 
Subject Perfect Progressive Subject Perfect Progressive 
| have walked have been walking we have walked have been walking 
you have walked have been walking you have walked have been walking 
he, she, it, they has walked has been walking they have walked have been walking 


As you see in the table, all present perfect verbs rely on the helping verb have — except for the 
one that pairs with he, she, and it (and the nouns those pronouns represent). For that sort of 
pairing, you need has. The singular they is generally paired with have. 


Past perfect and past perfect progressive 


Each of these forms places an action in the past in relation to another action in the past. In 
other words, these tenses create a timeline that begins some time ago and ends at some point 
before now. At least two events are on the timeline. Here are some examples of the past perfect 
tense: 


After she had sewn up the wound, Doctor Eliza Reed realized that her watch was miss- 
ing. (had sewn = past perfect) 
The watch had ticked inside the patient for 10 minutes before the nurse discovered its 
whereabouts. (had ticked = past perfect) 

Compare the preceding sentences with examples of the past perfect progressive: 
The patient, Jeb Smith, had been considering a malpractice lawsuit but changed his mind. 
(had been considering = past perfect progressive) 
Doctor Reed had been worrying about legal penalties until her patient dropped his case. 


(had been worrying = past perfect progressive) 


Check out Table 12-5 for the past perfect tense, both plain and progressive. The pronouns 
he, she, it, and they represent every possible noun. 
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ANSWERS 1 


1 Rubbish! 
How simply delicious! 
What lovely flowers. 
No pain, no gain. 
Better luck next time. 
No smoking. 


2 They own several flats in the area. 
Skating is her latest hobby. 
Anne has become engaged to Peter. 
To study hard should be your main concern. 
There is no sense in this. 
Where we go has not yet been decided. 
It was a complete disaster. 


Teachers from local schools protested against the school closures. 
My cousin Jack works there. 


Many disenchanted workers resigned right away. 


3 The old lady slipped on the ice. 
He left suddenly without warning. 
The soldiers moved slowly and cautiously. 
The young man was violent and vindictive. 
The lorry broke down yesterday on the motorway. 
The teacher punished both pupils. 
Jack quickly telephoned the police. 
She recovered from her terrible injuries in time. 
The heavy rain battered against the cottage windows all day and all night. 


4 direct objects 
a bottle of wine, an old colleague, what you mean, the blood-stained knife, 
what happened. 
indirect objects 
the official, her mother, our guest, the team, me. 


5 best friends, a very caring person, a professional tennis player, what we need. 


6 I have never seen anything like it. 


Table 12-5 Past Perfect Tense 


Singular Plain Past Past Perfect Plural Plain Past Past Perfect 
Subject Perfect Progressive Subject Perfect Progressive 
| had walked had been walking we had walked had been walking 
you had walked had been walking you had walked had been walking 
he, she, it, they had walked had been walking they had walked had been walking 


Isn’t this a lovely tense? Every subject pairs with the same plain or progressive verb. Little 
to learn and much to love — that’s the past perfect tense when you’re choosing a form. Lots 
to learn and much to dislike — that’s the past perfect tense when you’re deciding when it’s 
needed. I tackle that topic in “Employing the perfect tenses correctly,” later in this chapter. 


Future perfect and future perfect progressive 


These two forms talk about events or states of being that have not happened yet in relation to 
another event even further in the future. In other words, these forms create another timeline, 
with at least two events or states of being on it, all after the present moment. 


First, take a look at the plain version of the future perfect: 
Appleby will have eaten the entire pie by the time recess ends. (will have eaten = future 
perfect.) 
When Appleby finally arrives at grammar class, the teacher will have already outlined at 
least 504 grammar rules. (will have outlined = future perfect) 

Now take a look at the progressive form of the future perfect tense: 
When the clock strikes 4, Appleby will have been chewing for 29 straight minutes. (will 
have been chewing = future perfect progressive) 


By the time Appleby finishes dessert, his teacher will have been explaining the virtues of 
a healthy diet to her class for a very long time. (will have been explaining = future perfect 
progressive) 


Ready for a table? Table 12-6 presents the future and future progressive forms of the regular 
verb walk. The pronouns he, she, it, and they represent every possible noun. 


Table 12-6 Future Perfect Tense 


Singular Plain Future Future Perfect Plural Plain Future Future Perfect 

Subject Perfect Progressive Subject Perfect Progressive 

| will have will have been we will have will have been 
walked walking walked walking 

you will have will have been you will have will have been 
walked walking walked walking 

he, she, it, they ^ will have will have been they will have will have been 
walked walking walked walking 
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As you probably noticed, all the plain future perfect forms are the same, and so are all the future 
progressive forms. You can relax when you're selecting the proper form to match a subject. 
Sadly, you can't relax when you're deciding when to use the future perfect. I tackle that issue 
in the next section, “Employing the perfect tenses correctly." 


Employing the perfect tenses correctly 


As anyone who watches crime dramas knows, figuring out when events happened isn't always 
an easy task. The perfect tenses are (sorry, I can't resist) a perfect example of this fact. But 
investigators do know how to put events in order. Read on, and you'll know too. 


To clarify what's happening and when, timelines accompany some of the examples in this sec- 
tion. Match the events on the timeline to the verbs in the sentence to see where in time each 


tense places an action. 
TIP 


Case 1: Beginning in the past and continuing in the present 


You started something, and you haven't stopped. What do you need for this situation? Present 
perfect tense. This tense mixes two words. One appears to be present (the helping verbs has and 
have) and the other past (walked, told, been, smashed, and so on). Take a look at these examples: 


| have gone to the school cafeteria every day for six years, and | have not yet found one 
tasty item. 


This sentence means that at present I am still in school, still trying to find something to eat, 
and for the past six years I was in school also, trudging to the cafeteria every day, searching for 
a sandwich that doesn't taste like wallpaper paste. 


Bertha has frequently texted Charles, but Charles has not texted Bertha back. 


This sentence means that in the present Bertha hasn't given up yet; she's still trying to reach 
Charles. In the past, Bertha also texted Charles. In the present and in the past, Charles hasn't 
bothered to check his phone, which now contains 604 messages from Bertha. Check out Ber- 
tha's activity on this timeline: 


Bertha keeps texting NOW 
| | 
I l 
Bertha Bertha 
begins PAST is 
texting still 
texting 
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As with the simple present tense, the present perfect tense takes two forms. One is called pres- 
ent perfect, and the other, present perfect progressive. The progressive is a little more immediate, 
but nothing you need to worry about. 
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EXAMPLE 


WARNING 


Q. 


A. 


Correct or incorrect? If you see an error in verb tense, correct it. 
Isabel moved into that building in 2010 and lived there ever since. 


incorrect lived > has lived This sentence makes a connection to the present. At one 
point in the past, Isabel moved. So far, so good. Because she began to live there in 
the past and continues to live there in the present, you need the present perfect verb 
has lived. 


Case 2: Events at two different times in the past 


Everything in the past happened at exactly the same moment, right? If this statement were 
true, history tests would be much easier, and so would grammar. To describe events in the past 
randomly, without worrying about when one occurred in relation to another, simple past tense 
is fine. To establish chronological order for more than one past event, you need past perfect 
tense. Check out the italicized verbs in this sentence: 


Maya had already swiped the handkerchief when she discovered the joys of honesty. 


This example has two events to think about, one taking place before the other. (Unfortunately 
for Maya, the joy of honesty came after the theft, for which she's doing two years in the peni- 
tentiary.) Note the timeline: 


handkerchief joys of 
stolen honesty NOW 
H f | 
had swiped discovered 
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For two events in the past, write the earlier event with had and the more recent event in simple 
past tense (without had). Scan these examples: 


Because of Lulu's skill with a needle, where a hole in the sock had gaped, a perfect heel 
now enclosed her tender foot. (Event 1: The hole in the sock gapes; Event 2: The mended 
sock covers the foot.) 


After Roger had inserted the microfilm, he sewed the hole in the now illegal teddy bear. 
(Event 1: Roger inserts the microfilm; Event 2: Roger sews the bear.) 


After the song had been played at least 12 times, Michael shouted, “Enough!” (Event 1: 
The song is played 12 times; Event 2: Michael loses it.) 


A common error is using had for everything. Wrong! Don't use had unless you're consciously 
putting two events in order: 


WRONG: Maya had dried her eyes and then she had gone to see the judge. 


RIGHT: After Maya had dried her eyes, she went to see the judge. 


Note: You may encounter one other use of had, the subjunctive, which I tackle later in this 
chapter. 
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EXAMPLE 


Q. Which sentence tells you about events that happened at different times? 
(A) When Maya slipped the judge a $50 bill, she hoped for mercy. 
(B) Because Maya had slipped the judge a $50 bill, she hoped for mercy. 
A. (B) Sentence (B) reports events at different times. Maya tried the bribe at 10 a.m. and 


spent the rest of the day planning a trip to Rio (canceled when her jail term was 
announced). In Sentence A, Maya bribes and hopes at the same time. 


Case 3: More than two past events, all at different times 


This rule, which also relies on past perfect tense, is similar to the one described in Case 2. Apply 
this rule when you talk about more than two events in the past if — and only if — the order 
matters: 


Maya had baked a cake and had inserted a sharp file under the icing before she began 
her stay in jail. 


Now the timeline is as follows: 


baking file jail NOW 
| 
had baked had inserted began 
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What do you notice? The most recent event (began her stay in jail) is written without had. In 
other words, the most recent event is in simple past tense. Everything that happened earlier is 
written with had — that is, in past perfect tense. 


Here are some examples: 


Michael had planned the shower, and Lola had even planned the wedding by the time 
Ella agreed to marry Larry. (Events 1 and 2: Michael and Lola visit the wedding coordina- 
tor. Event 3: Ella makes the biggest mistake of her life.) 


Elizabeth had composed a sonata, played it for royalty, and signed a recording contract 
before she reached her tenth birthday. (Events 1, 2, and 3: Elizabeth writes the music, 
performs it, and makes big bucks. Event 4: Elizabeth's mom puts ten candles on the cake.) 


In the last example, three verbs — composed, played, and signed — form a list of the actions that 
Elizabeth performed before her tenth birthday. They all have the same subject (Elizabeth). With 
your sharp eyes, you probably noticed that the word had precedes only composed, the first verb 
of the three. You may omit the word had in front of played and signed because they are part of 
the same list and they all have the same subject. The reader knows that the word had applies to 
all three of the verbs. In other words, the reader understands that Elizabeth had composed, had 
played, and had signed. 
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EXAMPLE 


If you want to talk about events in the past without worrying about specific times, go for simple 
past tense. You went on vacation, had a great time, sent some postcards, ate a lot of junk food, 
and came home. You don't need had in this description because the order isn't the point. You're 
just making a general list. Use had when the timing matters. Don't overuse it. 


Q. Which event in this sentence is most recent? 


Where patriots had fought and wise founders had written a constitution, a fast-food 
restaurant stood. 


A. afast-food restaurant stood Here's a timeline for the whole sentence: People with a 
better idea fight the old government and write a plan for a new government. In the free 
and successful society that results, someone builds a restaurant after suing the land- 
marks preservation commission for the right to tear down a historic building. 


Case 4: Two events in the future 


Leaving the past behind, it's time to turn to the future. Read this sentence: 
Nicky will have completed all 433 college applications before they are due. 


Nicky's applications will be error-filled — he spelled his name Niky on at least three — but they 
will be done before the deadline. Deadline is the important word here, at least regarding verb 
tense. The will have form of the future, also called future perfect tense, involves a deadline. You 
don't necessarily see two verbs in the sentence, but you do learn about two events: 


Past Future 
NOW Nickyivorks oň applications 
| applications | due 


will have completed are 
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Use the future perfect tense to talk about the earlier of the two events. 
Here are a few examples: 


By 9 tonight, Egbert will have successfully scrambled the secret message. (The deadline 
in the sentence is 9 o'clock.) 


Anna will have left for Mount Everest by the time the mountaineering supply company 
sends her gear. (The deadline in the sentence is the delivery of mountain-climbing 
supplies.) 
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EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


Q. Which sentence is correct? 
(A) Bernard will have tossed the salad tonight. 
(B) Bernard will have tossed the ball out the window before anyone has a chance to 


catch it. 


A. (B) Future perfect tense involves a deadline, and sentence (A) doesn't have one. In sen- 
tence (B), it's before anyone has a chance to catch it. 


Write the correct perfect-tense form of the verb in parentheses in the blank. 
Mike on thin ice for 2 hours when he heard the first crack. (skate) 


Diane Mike for years about his skating habits, but he just won't 
listen. (warn) 


After Mike an hour in the emergency room, the doctor examined 
him and announced that the skater was healthy enough to go home. (wait) 


By the time today's skating trip ends, David a total of 32 hours 
for his friend and countless outdated magazines in the hospital wait- 
ing room. (wait, read) 


Grace to speak to Mike ever since he declared that “a little thin ice” 
shouldn't scare anyone. (refuse) 


Before the emergency room visit is over, Tim quietly to 
both combatants. (speak) 


Despite years of practice, Tim success only on rare occa- 
sions, but he keeps trying to resolve his brother's conflicts anyway. (achieve) 


Since childhood, Tim's conflict-resolution technique of violent 
finger pokes in the fighters’ ribs, but he is trying to become more diplomatic. (consist) 


00600 O O OO 


Speaking of the past and things that never change 


Humans love to gossip, so I bet that right now you have a story to tell. Because you're telling 
(actually, retelling) something that already happened, your base of operations is past tense. 
Note the past-tense verbs in italics: 


She caught Arthur with Stella, but he told her that he was only tying Stella's bow tie and 
not nibbling her neck. Then she said that Arthur brought her a box of candy with a note 
saying that no one else had eyes like hers. 


The verb tenses are all in the past because that's where a summary of speech usually resides. 
Therefore, even if Stella still has incomparable eyes, in this paragraph the verb had is better. 
However, if you're talking about something that will never change, that is forever true, present 
tense is the only one that makes sense, no matter what else is going on in the sentence. Take 
a look at this example: 
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WARNING 


EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


WRONG: Marty told me that the earth was a planet. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: What is the earth now, a bagel? The unchanging fact, that the earth 
is a planet, must be expressed in present tense, despite the fact that all other summa- 
rized speech should be in past tense. 


RIGHT: Marty told me that the earth is a planet. 


Another important exception to the rule that you must summarize speech in the past tense 
pops up when you're writing about a work of art or literature. See *Romeo lives! Writing about 
literature and art in present tense," later in this chapter, for more information. 


A common error is to switch from one tense to another with no valid reason. I often hear people 
say something like, “He finally texted me. He says that the big dance is a waste of time!” The 
writer begins in past tense (texted), but the next two verbs (says, is) are in present tense. Penalty 
box. If you start in past tense, stay there, unless the content requires a change. The correct 
way to explain what went on is to say, “He finally texted me. He said the big dance was a waste 
of time!” 


Q. 


Circle the verb that's correct in Standard English. The choices are in parentheses. 


At yesterday's tryouts for a reality show, Roberta (tells/told/will tell) the producer that 
she (likes/liked/will like) dangling 20 feet above the ground. 


told, liked. The first answer is easy. If the tryouts were yesterday, the fact that Roberta 
spoke to the producer has to be in past tense. Told is past tense. The second part is 
trickier. Roberta may continue to like dangling, but past tense is the way to go because 
a person's feelings can always change. 


Circle the verb that's correct in Standard English. The choices are in parentheses. 


The director, Arthur Marlow, explained to the candidates that he (has/had/will have) to 
select a maximum of 30 contestants. 


Most of the contestants eagerly replied that they (want/wanted/would want) to make 
the final 30. 


Those selected were set to compete against 14 other candidates, because the producers 
made two separate groups, and 15 (equals/equaled) half of 30. 


Roberta, who (likes/like/had liked) to play hard to get, screamed at the director that he 
(doesn't/didn't) have the faintest idea how to select the best applicants. 


One contestant who didn't make the cut, Michael Hooper, told me that Roberta (is/was/ 
had been) the clear winner of the first two challenges. 


For the first challenge, a tulip, which (is/was) a flower, (is/was) thrown into a container 
resembling a basketball hoop. 


During the second contest, a statue resembling a watermelon, which (is/was) a fruit, 
(is/was) moved around the racetrack by contestants who (wear/wore) blindfolds. 
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Michael whispered something surprising: Roberta (fails/failed/had failed) the psycho- 
logical test. 


The test comes from Austria, which (is/was) in Europe. 


A month ago, when the psychologist (asks/asked) Roberta her feelings about television 
shows, Roberta said that the comedy shows (do/did) present a problem. 


*Why (don't/didn't) you like comedy shows?" (continues/continued) the psychologist. 


o0 OO O 


Roberta told me the psychologist (annoys/annoyed) her. 


Romeo lives! Writing about literature 
and art in present tense 


At the end of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet (spoiler alert!), the title characters die. Yet every 
time you open the book or go to the theater, they live again. Because the events in the book 
or play are always happening, present tense is generally the best choice when you're writing 
about literature. Not always, of course. At times, you want to explain that one event in the story 
occurred before another. In such a situation, past tense may be the only way to talk about the 
earlier event. Other types of art also rely on present tense. In Picasso's famous portrait of Ger- 
trude Stein, for example, her massive form looks — not looked — like a monument carved from 
a block of stone. 


If you write about the act of creating art, past tense is best, as in "Picasso painted Gertrude 
Stein's portrait." (Painted is a past-tense verb.) 
cis) Q. In the blank, write the correct form of the verb in parentheses. 


In Jane Austen’s Sense and Sensibility, Marianne her ankle. 
EXAMPLE (sprain) 


A. sprains To write about this event in Austen’s novel, present tense is best. 


e o The horizontal bands in Lola's paintings random, but she 


the width of each band using a complex formula involv- 


YOUR ing the day's winning lottery number. (appear, calculate) 
TURN 
o Lola, who also a mystery novel, a character 
who his lunch money every day and often ; 


(write, create, bet, win) 


The character's name William, and in every scene he 
a hat. (be, wear) 
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o William the murder of a veterinarian; in one scene a parrot 


a vital clue, but William the bird, perhaps because 
earlier the parrot William. (investigate, provide, ignore, bite) 
o When asked about her writing, Lola that William 


loyalty, honor, and the need for a reliable birdseed pro- 
vider. (maintain, represent) 


The rebels: Dealing with irregular verbs 


In earlier sections of this chapter, I provide charts showing you how regular verbs change in 
each tense. If only all verbs were regular! But in grammar, as in life, some rebels don't follow 
the rules. In Chapter 5, I show you the simple-tense forms of three irregular verbs you need 
nearly every time you speak or write: be, have, and do. Here I show you some irregular participles, 
including participles of those three verbs. 


Don't let the name scare you. Participles are not mysterious; as you may guess from the spell- 
ing, a participle is simply a part of the verb. Each verb has two participles, a present participle 
and a past participle. The present participle is the -ing form of the verb. Sometimes the spelling 
changes a bit (an e may disappear or a letter may double), but other than spelling, present par- 
ticiples won't give you any trouble. Table 12-7 shows a selection of regular present participles. 


Table 12-7 Examples of Regular Present Participles 

ask asking 

beg begging 

call calling 

dally dallying 

empty emptying 

fill filling 

grease greasing 


Now for the irregulars. Dozens and dozens of English verbs have irregular participles, as well 
as irregular past-tense forms. I won't list all the irregular verbs here, just a few you may find 
useful in everyday writing. If you have questions about a particular verb, check your dictionary. 


In Table 12-8, the first column is the infinitive form of the verb. (The infinitive is head of its 
verb family and generally appears with to — to laugh, to cry, to learn grammar, and so on.) The 
second column is the simple past tense. The third column is the past participle, which is com- 
bined with has (singular) or have (plural) to form the present perfect tense. The past participle 
is also used with had to form the past perfect tense. 
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Table 12-8 Forms of Irregular Participles 
Verb Past Past Participle 
be was/were been 
bear bore borne 
become became become 
begin began begun 
bite bit bitten 
break broke broken 
bring brought brought 
catch caught caught 
choose chose chosen 
come came come 
do did done 
drink drank drunk 
drive drove driven 
eat ate eaten 
fall fell fallen 
feel felt felt 
fly flew flown 
freeze froze frozen 
get got got or gotten 
go went gone 
have had had 
know knew known 
lay laid laid 
lead led led 
lend lent lent 
lie lay lain 
lose lost lost 
ride rode ridden 
ring rang rung 
rise rose risen 
run ran run 
say said said 
see saw seen 
set set set 
shake shook shaken 
sing sang sung 
sink sank or sunk sunk 
sit sat sat 
sleep slept slept 
speak spoke spoken 
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He didn't ever love her. 

It doesn't matter any more. 

I know nothing about the incident. 

We saw nothing in the least bit suspicious. 
They weren't adequately equipped. 


7 She has been gone a long time, hasn't she? 
What did he say in reply? 
Did she go abroad on holiday or stay at home? 
Is she older or younger than her sister? 
Have you lived here long? 
The flat isn't very big, is it? 


8 How can God do this to me? 
No one is serving me—am I invisible? 
Why does it always rain when I want to spend the day at the beach? 


9 compound sentences 
He enjoyed his work and he was very good at it. 
We had intended going, but it started to rain very heavily. 
You can either study here or you can study in the library. 
They can get the last bus or they can get a taxi. 
complex sentences 
While she was good at her work, she didn't enjoy it very much. 
I won't go unless it stops raining. 
As it was getting late, we looked for somewhere to stay the night. 
If you miss the last bus you will have to get a taxi. 
He's going to accept the dinner invitation, although he doesn't really want to 


go. 


EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


Verb Past Past Participle 
steal stole stolen 

swim swam swum 

take took taken 

throw threw thrown 

wear wore worn 

win won won 

write wrote written 


Q. 


A. 


Fill in the blanks with the correct irregular form, working from the verb and the tense 
in parentheses. 


With one leg 3 inches shorter than the other, Natalie seldom into first base, 
even when the team was desperate for a base hit. (slide, past) 


slid No -ed for this past tense! Slid is the irregular past form of the verb slide. 


Fill in the blanks with the correct irregular form, working from the verb and the tense in 
parentheses. 


9 0O OOO0 O O O 


If you discover a piece of pottery on the floor, look for Natalie, who many vases 
because of her tendency to dust far too emotionally. (break, present perfect) 


Once Natalie with sadness at her first glimpse of a dusty armchair. 
(shake, past) 


David, a duster himself, a manual of daily furniture maintenance. 
(write, past) 


The manual, titled Dust or Die, to the top of the bestseller list. (rise, past) 
Nearly all the copies by fanatical cleaners. (buy, past perfect) 


David once dusted the fire alarm so forcefully that it went off; the firefighters weren't 


amused because David the fire alarm a little too often. (ring, past 
perfect) 
The fire chief promptly to speak with the mayor about David's false 


alarm. (go, past) 


The mayor an investigation into a new category of offenses, “False 
Dust Alarms." (begin, present perfect) 


«T to a new low,” sighed David. “I hear that Arthur a 


new hobby. Maybe Natalie and I can get one, too." (sink, present perfect; find, present 
perfect) 
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Natalie and David origami, a paper-folding art. 
(choose, past) 


One day they miniature houses out of paper that they 
out. (build, past; throw, past perfect) 


Giving Voice to Verbs 


TIP 


EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


Verbs can have two voices. Not the growl you hear in questions like “What do you think you're 
doing, young lady?" or the honey that flows through romantic exchanges like *You're beauti- 
ful!" but active or passive. Take a look at these two examples: 


"The cookies were eaten before the party began,” reported Ben, quietly brushing some 
crumbs off his mouth. 


“| ate the cookies," reported Ben, regretfully handing the empty plate to his mother. 
How do the two versions differ? Grammatically, Ben's statement in the first sentence focuses 
on the receiver of the action, the cookies, which received the action of eating. The verb is passive 
because the subject is not the person or thing doing the action. Instead, it's the person or thing 
receiving the action. In Sentence 2, the verb is in active voice because the subject (I) performed 
the action (ate). When the subject is acting or being, the verb is active. 


To find the subject of a sentence, locate the verb and ask who? or what? before the verb. For 
more information on subjects, see Chapter 8. 


Here are some active and passive verbs: 


Lulu gives a free-tattoo coupon to Lola. (active) 
Lola is convinced by Lulu to get a tattoo. (passive) 
Roger urges Lulu to visit the tattoo parlor, too. (active) 
Lulu is tattooed by Lola. (passive) 
Q. Label the verbs in these sentences as active or passive. 
The omelet was made with egg whites, and the yolks were discarded. 
Egbert slobbers when he eats. 
A. was made, were discarded - passive, slobbers, eats - active 
Label the verbs in these sentences as active or passive. 
o The job opening was posted on a networking site. 


o About a thousand resumes were emailed within an hour. 
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When Pete heard about the position the day after it was announced, he was already too 
late. 


The job had been given to someone else. 


Pete set an alert on his computer. Now, when resumes are requested for someone with a 
degree in philosophy, Pete is informed immediately. 


Philosophers have a high unemployment rate, and Pete must apply for every position he 
can find. 


*Only so many burgers can be flipped before boredom sets in," explained Pete. 


Pete has been given free room and board by friends and relatives for the past year, but 
they are losing patience with him. 


Lola offered free tattoo training, but Pete refused. 


OO 60 O 660 O 


“I think for a living," he declared. 


Getting Your Verbs in the Proper Mood 


Are you in the mood for more information about verbs? Or, to reword the question, what mood 
is your verb in? I can imagine your reaction: What? Verbs have moods? Yes, they do — three, 
to be exact. You probably don't have to worry about two of them, the indicative and the impera- 
tive, because most likely you use them correctly already. It's the third — the subjunctive — that 
causes problems. In this section, I run through the easy moods and then spend more time on 
the difficult one. 


Stating the facts: Indicative 


Almost all verbs are in indicative mood. Indicative is the everyday, this-is-what-I’m-saying 
mood, good for questions and statements. The verbs in the two sentences you just read, along 
with the verbs in the sentence you're reading right now, are in the indicative mood. So are the 
verbs italicized in these sentences: 


Betsy displayed her musical range when she played a Bach concerto and a hip-hop song 
in the same concert. 


Will Larry be the principal tenant of Honeymoon Hotel when Ella agrees to marry him? 


Egbert often dreams about his family farm. 


Commanding your attention: Imperative 


Don't worry about imperatives. Just use them! The verbs in the first two sentences of this sec- 
tion are in the imperative mood. Imperative verbs give commands. Most imperative verbs have 
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TIP 


no written (or spoken) subject. Instead, the subject in an imperative (command) sentence is 
you-understood. The word you usually does not appear before the imperative verb. The reader or 
listener simply understands that you is implied. 


Here’s a command: Read these examples of imperative verbs, italicized in the following 
sentences: 


Eat a balanced diet. 
Climb every mountain. 
Calculate the odds. 


Fake a sincere smile to impress your boss. 


There's almost nothing you can do wrong in creating an imperative sentence, so this topic is 
a free pass. Go fishing, or if you're in the mood to torture yourself, move on to the subjunctive. 
(The italicized verbs are in the imperative mood.) 


Discovering the possibilities: Subjunctive 


Headache time! The subjunctive mood is rare, but it draws errors the way honey attracts flies. 
The most common use of a subjunctive verb is to state something that is contrary to fact. The 
other, much less common situation is to express an indirect command. 


Using subjunctives with "were" 


Tevye, the main character in the musical Fiddler On the Roof, sings, *If I Were a Rich Man" with 
the sadness of a man who knows that he'll never be anything but poor. Tevye’s song is about 
a condition contrary to fact — something that is not true. Take note of the verb in the title: were. 
Normally (that is to say, in an indicative sentence), the subject-verb pair would be I was. But 
Tevye sings If I were because he isn't a rich man. The verb were is in subjunctive mood. 


Unless someone is going to quiz you on it, don't worry about the terminology. Just know that 
if you're expressing a condition contrary to fact, you need the verb were for present and future 
ideas. (Past tense is different. I discuss the past subjunctive form in “Forming subjunctives 
with ‘had,’” later in this section.) Here are some examples of present and future tense: 


SUBJUNCTIVE: If Roger were an honorable spy, he would not reveal the secret computer 
code. 

WHY IT'S SUBJUNCTIVE: Roger is not an honorable spy, and he's going to blab the secret. 
WHAT THE NORMAL SUBJECT-VERB PAIR WOULD BE: Roger was. 

SUBJUNCTIVE: If Anna were less talented in mathematics, she would have taken fewer 
algebra courses. 


WHY IT'S SUBJUNCTIVE: Anna's a math genius, the kind of student who always says that 
the test was "totally hard" and then wrecks the curve with a 96. 


WHAT THE NORMAL SUBJECT-VERB PAIR WOULD BE: Anna was. 
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To sum up, in subjunctive sentences, were is usually all you need. Here are a few details about 
subjunctive for present or future statements of conditions contrary to fact: 


» 
» 
» 


» 


Q. 


EXAMPLE 


A. 


Use were for all subjects in the part of the sentence that expresses what is not true. (If she 
were entranced by Max's explanation.) 


Don't insert were in a sentence expressing a real possibility. (If it s raining this afternoon, 
we'll have the picnic tomorrow.) 


For the other part of the sentence, use the helping verb would. (Lola would stare at him in 
silence.) 


Never use the helping verb would in the untrue part of the sentence. For example: 


WRONG: If | would have been president, | would ask the Martian colony to secede. 


RIGHT: If | were president, | would ask the Martian colony to secede. 


WRONG: Daniel acted as though he would have been grammarian-in-chief. 


RIGHT: Daniel acted as though he were grammarian-in-chief. 


Which sentence is correct? 

(A) Ella would be happier if she would have been in the Marines. 

(B) Ella would be happier if she were in the Marines. 

B The if part of sentence B contains a subjunctive verb (were) because it expresses 


something that is not true. The if part of the sentence should never contain the helping 
verb would. 


As though may sometimes sub for if in a condition-contrary-to-fact sentence. Check out this 
example: 


TIP 


SUBJUNCTIVE: Egbert hurtled through the room as though a giant metal device were 
intent on scrambling him. 


WHY IT'S SUBJUNCTIVE: Egbert isn't being pursued by giant egg-beaters. He is actually 
hurtling through the room because he is on a skateboard with one bad wheel. 


WHAT THE NORMAL SUBJECT-VERB PAIR WOULD BE: Giant metal device was. 


Forming subjunctives with "had" 


Subjunctives also pop up from time to time with the helping verb had. For past-tense sen- 
tences, the had belongs in the part of the sentence that is contrary to fact. The contrary-to-fact 
(that is, the lie) part of the sentence may begin with if, or the if may be understood. 
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Just for comparison, in non-subjunctive sentences, the past tense is expressed by a single- 
word, past-tense verb. The had form, in a non-subjunctive sentence, is used only to show one 
action happening before another. (See “It’s All in the Timing: Tense,” earlier in this chapter, 
for more information.) Here are a few examples of the past subjunctive: 


SUBJUNCTIVE WITH THE WORD /F: If Lola had known about the secret computer code, 
she would not have thrown away the flash drive. 


SUBJUNCTIVE WITHOUT THE WORD /F: Had Lola known about the secret computer code, 
she would not have thrown away the flash drive. 


WHY IT'S SUBJUNCTIVE: Lola knew nothing about the secret code; Roger told her he was 
working on a new video game. 


WHAT THE NORMAL SUBJECT-VERB PAIR WOULD BE: Lola knew. 
SUBJUNCTIVE WITH THE WORD /F: If Larry had married less often, he would have 
enjoyed this ceremony more. 


SUBJUNCTIVE WITHOUT THE WORD /F: Had Larry married less often, he would have 
enjoyed this ceremony more. 


WHY IT'S SUBJUNCTIVE: Larry has been married more times than he can count. 
WHAT THE NORMAL SUBJECT-VERB PAIR WOULD BE: Larry married. 


Q. Which sentence is correct? 


(A) If Betsy would have played the tuba, the gang would have listened to her CD more 


EXAMPLE 
often. 


(B) If Betsy had played the tuba, the gang would have listened to her CD more often. 


A. B Betsy played the piano, not the tuba, so subjunctive is appropriate. The word would is 
never part of an if statement. 


Expressing an indirect command 
I can tell you what to do: 
Peel me a grape. 


Peel is in the imperative mood, giving a direct command. But some command statements are 
indirect: 


Woods decreed that all her grapes be peeled. 


The verb be is in the subjunctive mood in that sentence. (The normal subject-verb pairing is 
grapes are.) 
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e Insert the correct form of the verb in parentheses. 


YOUR 
TURN 


o O O OO © 


If the examiner an appointment available in the late after- 
noon, Ellen would have signed up to take her road test then. (offer) 


The test would have gone better if Ellen a morning 
person. (be) 


“Tf it ," explained the instructor, “you will be required to 
take the test as soon as the roads are plowed." (snow) 


If the snowplow the entire route, Ellen would have passed. 
(complete) 


Unfortunately, the supervisor of the snow removal crew ordered that the highways 
cleaned first. (be) 


If Ellen her test on a dry, sunny afternoon, she would have 
passed. (take) 
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Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 
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© will inflate - future 


was living = past progressive 


G) are establishing = present progressive 


(4) were, blew = past 


(5) will be joining - future progressive, clears - present 
selects Notice the time clues? The first part of the sentence contains the present-tense verb is, 
and the second part includes the word always. You're in the present with a recurring action. 


(7) challenged Another time clue: last year's places you in the past. 


(8) is buying or buys The second verb in the sentence (is) takes you right into the store with 
David, watching the unfolding action. Present progressive tense gives a sense of immediacy, 
so is buying makes sense. The plain present tense (buys) works nicely also. 


(9) will flatter The key here is next, which puts the sentence in the future. 


(20) is writing The time clue right now indicates an ongoing action, so the present progressive 
~ form is writing works well here. 


© purchased Diane’s bad-taste splurge happened once, which means it took place in the past. 


(2) was modeling or modeled The second part of the sentence includes the verb urged, which 
places the action in the past. I like the past progressive (was modeling) because the word while 
takes you into the process of modeling, which went on over a period of time. However, the 
sentence makes sense even when the process isn’t emphasized, so modeled is also an option. 


© muttered or was muttering The clue to the past is two days after. The second answer gives 
more of a you-are-there feel, but either is correct. 


will invest The time words here, as soon as, tell you that the action hasn’t happened yet. 
(15) chimed If he gave, you’re in past tense. 


(as) placed The expression Two minutes after tells you that you’re in the past, so you know that 
the action of placing the award on the shelf is in past tense. 


wonder The time clue here is every time, which tells you that this action is still happening at 
the present time and should be in present tense. 


(as) explained The word yesterday is a dead giveaway; go for past tense. 


G9) stated The saga of Grace and Diane’s award is in past tense, and this sentence is no excep- 
tion. Even without the story context, you see that the first verb (earned) is in past tense, 
which works nicely with the past-tense verb stated. 


20 ) will visit The time clue is tomorrow, which places the verb in the future. 


© had been skating or had skated You have two actions in the past: the skating and the hear- 
ing. The two hours of skating came before the hearing, so you need past perfect tense. Either 
the plain or the progressive form works here. 
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has been warning or has warned The second half of the sentence indicates the present 
(won't listen), but you also have a hint of the past (for years). Present perfect is the best choice 
because it links past and present. I like the immediacy of progressive here (I can hear Diane's 
ranting), but plain present perfect is okay as well. 


had waited or had been waiting The waiting preceded the doctor's announcement, so you 
should use past perfect. Progressive adds a you-are-there feel, but isn't necessary. 


will have waited, will have read The deadline in the sentence (the end of today's trip) is your 
clue for future perfect tense. 


has refused Notice the present-past link? Mike declared and Grace is acting now. Hence, you 
need present perfect tense. 


(26) will have spoken The future perfect needs an end point (in this sentence, the end of the hos- 
pital visit) before which the action occurs. 


has achieved Because the sentence states that he keeps trying, you have a present-tense idea 
that’s connected to the past (despite years of practice and on rare occasions). Present perfect 
connects the present and past. 


(a8) has consisted This sentence has a past-tense clue (since childhood). The sentence tells you 
about the past (at times) and the present (is trying), so present perfect is the one you want. 


had The tip-off is the verb explained, which tells you that you're summarizing speech. Go for 
the past tense had. 


wanted Replied is a clue that you're summarizing speech, so wanted, the past tense, is best. 
The last choice, by the way, imposes a condition (they would do something under certain cir- 
cumstances). Because the sentence doesn’t impose a condition, that choice isn’t appropriate. 


(31) equals Math doesn’t change, so the verb must be in present tense. 


likes, didn’t The first choice has nothing to do with summary of speech and is a simple 
statement about Roberta. The present tense works nicely in this spot. The second choice is a 
speech summary (well, a scream summary, but the same rule applies), so the past-tense verb 
didn’t fills the bill. 


was The sentence tells you that Michael Hooper told. The past tense works here for summary 
of speech. 


is, was A tulip is always a flower, so you need present tense for the first parenthesis. In the 
second, you’re simply telling what happened on the show, so past tense rules. 


is, was, wore A watermelon is always a fruit, and permanent conditions are best expressed by 
present tense, so is should be your choice in the first spot. The next two verb choices require 
past tense because they express actions that took place in the past. 


failed You can arrive at the answer in two separate ways. If Michael whispered, the sentence is 
summarizing what he said. Another way to look at this sentence is to reason that Michael is 
telling you something that already happened, not something happening in the present 
moment. Either way, the past tense failed is best. 


G7) is Austria isn’t going anywhere, so this sentence expresses an unchangeable condition. Go 
for present tense. 


asked, did The first answer comes from the fact that the psychological test was in the past. 
The second is summary of speech (Roberta’s words) and calls for past tense. 
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don't, continued Give yourself a pat on the back if you got this one. The quotation marks 
indicate that the words are exactly what the psychologist said. The speech isn't summarized; 
it's quoted. The present tense makes sense here because the tester is asking Roberta about 
her state of mind at the moment. The psychologist's action, however, took place in the past, 
so continued, a past-tense verb, is what you want for the speaker tag. 


annoyed Straight summary of speech here, indicated by the verb told. Therefore, past tense 
is best. 


(42) appear, calculated The first part of the sentence describes a work of art, so the present tense 
verb appear is what you want. The second part of the sentence explains how the artwork was 
created, an event that took place in the past. Therefore, opt for the past-tense verb calculated. 


wrote, created, bets, wins The first two verbs describe the process of making art, and because 
the process is over, past tense works well here. The second two verbs apply to the artwork 
(the novel), so you need present tense. 


(43) is, wears For these simple statements about a literary work, use present tense. 


(44) investigates, provides, ignores, bit The first three statements are in present tense, as com- 
ments about literature and art generally are. The last verb is a little tricky; the sentence 
explains why William ignores the bird by citing an earlier event. Because the order of events 
is important, the past-tense verb bit is best. 


maintained, represents The verb asked tells you that Lola’s comments also took place in the 
past, so the past-tense verb maintained is correct. The symbolic meaning, however, doesn’t 
change and should be expressed in present tense. 


46 ) has broken 


(49) rose 


50 ) had been bought 


D have sunk, has found 


65) chose 


(se) built, had thrown 


(57) was posted - passive The job opening didn't do the posting. It received the action of the verb, 
was posted, so it's passive. 


were emailed - passive The resumes (subject) didn't do the emailing. Whoever sent them did. 
Were emailed is a passive-voice verb. 
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CLAUSES, PHRASES AND PHRASAL VERBS 


Clauses 


A clause (see 1, 2), like a major sentence, is a meaningful group of words 
containing a subject (see 2) and predicate (see 2). However, unlike sentences, 
not all clauses can stand alone and make sense. 


Main clause 


A clause that can stand alone and make sense is known as a main clause. Every 
major sentence must have at least one main clause (see 2). (See Types of 
sentence). In each of the following sentences the underlined words form a main 
clause: He was at the office when I arrived. 

I knew why he left. 

We took the train because the car broke down. 


Some sentences consist of more than one main clause connected by a 
coordinating conjunction (see 1) such as and, but or or. Such sentences are 
known as compound sentences. 

The following sentences consist of two main clauses (see 1): I was very 
angry and he knew it. 
You can either apologize or you can leave immediately. 
It was a sunny day but it was very cold. 

The following sentences consist of more than two main clauses: 


She was intelligent and she was very efficient but she had no luck in finding a 
job. 

We can get a flight today or we can get one next week, but we cannot get one at 
the weekend. 


Punctuation and main clauses 


A comma may be used to separate main clauses joined by a coordinating 
conjunction (see 2), but this is not usual, especially if the clauses have the same 


heard - active, was announced - passive, was - active The subject of heard is Pete, who per- 
forms the action. Heard is in active voice. It is the subject of was announced, but it didn't do 
any announcing. It receives the action and is a passive-voice verb. He is the subject of was, an 
active-voice verb. 


had been given - passive The subject is job, which didn't perform the action of giving. The 
verb is in passive voice. 


(62) set = active, are requested = passive, is informed = passive Pete is the subject in the first 
sentence, and Pete set. Therefore, set is an active-voice verb. In the second sentence, the sub- 
ject is resumes and the verb is are requested. The resumes don’t perform the action, so the verb 
is passive. Next up, in the same sentence, is the subject-verb combo Pete is informed. Because 
the action happens to the subject, the verb is informed is passive, too. 


have = active, must apply = active, can find = active The first subject-verb pair is Philosophers 
have. Philosophers are the ones who have, so this is an active-voice verb. Next, you have Pete 
must apply. Pete is doing the applying, so the verb is in active voice. Finally, he can find creates 
another active-voice situation because he does the action expressed by can find. 


can be flipped = passive, sets = active, explained = active Three subject-verb pairs appear 
here: burgers can be flipped, boredom sets, and explained Pete. The first is passive because the 
flipping happens to the burgers. The next pair contains an active-voice verb because the bore- 
dom does the setting. The last pair reverses the usual subject-verb order, but that doesn’t 
matter. This is an active-voice verb because the subject, Pete, does the action, explained. 


has been given = passive, are losing = active The subject, Pete, isn’t giving. Instead, he’s 
receiving, so has been given is in passive voice. The second pair has an active-voice verb 
because they are doing the action (losing). 


65 ) offered = active, refused = active Two active-voice verbs here because Lola did the offering 
and Pete did the refusing. 


think = active, declared = active You may have a hard time thinking that think is in active 
voice, but it is because the subject, I, does the thinking. The subject of declared, he, also does 
the action, so declared is also an active-voice verb. 


(67) had offered The subjunctive had offered is needed for this statement about available time 
slots because it’s contrary to fact. No time slot was available in the afternoon. 


68 ) were Ellen likes to sleep until midafternoon. Because she’s not a morning person, the sub- 
junctive verb were expresses condition-contrary-to-fact. The verb were is better than had 
been because Ellen still is not a morning person, and had been implies that her grouchiness is 
in the past. 


(69) snows Surprise! This one isn’t subjunctive. The instructor is talking about a possibility, not a 
condition that didn’t occur. The normal indicative form, snows, is what you want. 


had completed The plow didn’t finish (the clue here is would have passed), so subjunctive is 
needed. 


71 ) be For this indirect command, be is the form you want. 


72 ) had taken This condition-contrary-to-fact sentence calls for subjunctive. 


If you're ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz that incorporates 
all the chapter topics. 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 12 Quiz 


Quiz time! Complete each problem to test your knowledge on the various topics covered in this 
chapter. You can then find the solutions and explanations in the next section. 


Correct or incorrect? Check the tense, mood, and voice of each underlined verb. Bonus points: 
Correct any errors you find. 


To: All Employees 
From: Sally 
Subject: Paper clips 


It (1) had come to my attention that some employees (2) will be bending paper clips 
nearly every day. Last week, a few managers also (3) stealed 12 boxes! The clips we 

(4) use these days (5) were made of steel. Steel (6) was a metal, and replacing broken 
metal items (7) costed us thousands of dollars last year! In my ten years as your boss, 

| (8) gave you a fair deal. If you (9) would have been respectful, | (10) would have given 
you all raises. | (11) thinked of you as responsible employees, but I (12) had been wrong. 
Therefore, | order that managers (13) are locking up paper clips from today onward. 

| (14) inspecting supply closets last week and (15) have been found bent clips. As of now, 
paper clip bending (16) is prohibited. (17) Obeyed the rules! If you (18) do not, you (19) 
have been fired. (20) Think about your future, please! 
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Answers to Chapter 12 Quiz 


© incorrect — has come or came The past perfect tense, had come, is appropriate only when you 
have two events in the past and you want to show that one is earlier than the other. 


(2) incorrect — have been bending The present perfect tense connects the present to the past. 
The employees were bending clips in the past and continue to do so in the present. 


G) incorrect — stole The past-tense form of the irregular verb steal is stole. 
(4) correct These days tells you that you need the present tense verb use. 
G) incorrect — are made The phrase these days indicates that you need present tense. 


(6) incorrect — is The fact that steel is a metal will not change, so present tense is appropriate 
here. 


(7) incorrect — cost This irregular verb does not form the past tense with -ed. 


Incorrect — have given The writer is still the boss, so you need present perfect tense, which 
connects the past and present. 


(9) incorrect — had been The subjunctive is needed in this condition-contrary-to-fact 
statement. 


(20) correct The would form of the verb is appropriate in this subjunctive situation. 
11 ) incorrect — thought This irregular verb does not add -ed to form the past tense. 


(2) incorrect — was Past tense works here; past perfect, which places two past events in order, 
does not. 


(33) Incorrect — lock This indirect command takes the subjunctive. 

14 ) Incorrect — was inspecting or inspected Past and past progressive both work here. 
incorrect — found You need an active verb here, not a passive one. 

correct The word now tells you that you need present tense. 

(a7) incorrect — Obey For this command, use the imperative form. 


(a8) correct No subjunctive is required here, because there is a possibility, not a 
condition-contrary-to-fact. 


(a9) incorrect — will be fired You need future tense and passive voice here. The subject, you 
(understood), will be on the receiving end of the firing. 


(20) correct The command is correctly expressed. 
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IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Sorting singular and plural 
subjects 


» Matching subjects and verbs 
properly 


» Pairing pronouns and antecedents 


Chapter 13 


Agreement: Choosing 
Singular or Plural 
Verbs and Pronouns 


bout a million Hollywood movies have tried to convince the public that opposites 

attract. Grammarians have clearly not gotten that message. Instead of opposites, the 

English language prefers matching pairs — singular with singular and plural with plu- 
ral. Matching, in grammar terminology, is known as agreement. 


In this chapter, I show you how to make subjects and verbs agree. I also discuss some of the 
trickier members of the pronoun family and the evolving rules of agreement that govern them. 


Agreeing Not to Disagree 


Agreement in the real world means that you share the same beliefs. In the world of grammar, 
the concept of agreement rests on these principles: 


>> Nouns (the part of speech that names people, places, things, and ideas) may be singular or 
plural. 
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>> Pronouns (the part of speech that replaces or refers to nouns or other pronouns) may 
also be singular or plural. A few pronouns keep the same form for both singular and plural 
situations. 


>» When you're writing a sentence, you need a subject — a noun or a pronoun. A singular sub- 
ject pairs with a singular verb. A plural subject pairs with a plural verb. For more information 
on subjects and verbs, turn to Chapter 8. 


3» A pronoun must agree with its antecedent, the word the pronoun refers to or replaces. 
Singular pronouns match up with singular nouns or other singular pronouns. Plural pro- 
nouns pair with plural nouns or other plural pronouns. A few pronouns (you and who, for 
example) do double duty, correctly referring to both singular and plural antecedents. 


>» Traditional rules call for a pronoun referring to a person to match the gender of the ante- 
cedent. As our understanding of gender has become more complex, so has pronoun usage. 
The underlying principles that should guide you are clarity and respect. | discuss pronoun- 
gender issues in detail in the Introduction and provide more information on gendered and 
nongendered pronouns in Chapter 4. 


In most situations, making a match between a subject and a verb or a pronoun and an anteced- 
ent is simple. Once in a while, though, you face some complicated pairs. (Grammar resembles 
life in this regard, doesn't it?) In this chapter, you see how to deal with both easy and tough 
decisions about agreement. 
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The good news is that most of the time English verbs have only one form for both singular and 
plural. “I burp” and “the dinosaurs burp” are both correct, even though I is singular and dino- 
saurs is plural. You have to worry only in the few special circumstances I list here. I've italicized 
the subjects and verbs in the examples so that you can locate them quickly: 


>» Talking about someone in the present tense requires different verb forms for singu- 
lar and plural. The singular verb ends in s, as in he spits (singular) and babies spit (plural). 


>> Verbs that include does/do or has/have change forms for singular and plural. Singular 
verbs use does or has. (“John does paint his toenails blue. He has stated that fact.") Plurals use 
do and have. (“Do the toenails need more polish? No, they have plenty already." 


>> I pairs with plural action verbs. The pronoun / is always singular, but / go is correct, not 
| goes. 


>> You and they may be either singular or plural, but these pronouns always pair with 
plural verbs. You catch a robber, whether you refers to one person or ten, and they go to 
jail, whether you're talking about several robbers or a solo robber who uses gender-neutral 
pronouns. 


>> The verb be changes form according to the noun or pronoun paired with it. Chapter 5 
introduces you to the entire "be" verb family. 
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Matching Subjects and Verbs in 
Some Tricky Situations 


TIP 


© 


REMEMBER 


Most of the time the subject-verb match is obvious. Occasionally, you have to put on your 
thinking cap and analyze the sentence to come up with the proper form. In this section, I show 
you how to deal with compound subjects and subjects that may be tough to locate. 


Compound subjects 


Sentences with two subjects joined by and take a plural verb, even if each of the two subjects is 
singular. (Think of math: One subject + one subject = plural subject.) 


Here are some sample sentences with subjects joined by the word and: 

The picture and its frame belong together. (picture + frame = plural subject, belong = 

plural verb) 

Romance and garlic do not mix. (romance + garlic = plural subject, do mix = plural verb) 
When you join two subjects with or, however, you're not adding. You're offering two alter- 
natives. Does that make your subject singular? Not necessarily. It depends on the two sub- 


jects. Check out *Either and neither, alone or with partners," later in this chapter, for more 
information. 


Ignoring distracting descriptions 


When you're checking agreement, focus on the subject-verb pair and ignore any descriptions 
that appear between them. Phrases such as “of the books” and “except for” and longer expres- 
sions such as “who golfs badly" and “which takes the cake" don't affect the subject-verb pair. 
Be especially wary of expressions that appear to create a plural (as well as, in addition to). Gram- 
matically, these aren't part of the subject. Take a look at this sentence: 


The IRS agent, fascinated by my last three tax returns, is ruining my vacation plans. (agent = 
subject, is ruining = verb) 


By ignoring the distracting phrase about my tax returns in this sentence, you can easily pick out 
the singular subject-verb pair. Here's another: 


The deductions, not the tax rate, are a problem. (deductions = subject, are = verb) 


In this sentence, deductions is the plural subject. If you let yourself be distracted, you may 
incorrectly match your verb to rate, which is singular. 


Ignore all distracting phrases, and find the true subject-verb pair. Also, if any IRS employees 
are reading this book, please ignore my tax returns. 
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@e 


EXAMPLE 


Select the correct verb from the choices in parentheses. 


The boy in the first row, along with all the kids posting on Instagram, (is ignoring, are 
ignoring) the teacher. 


The girls in the last row, but not the football player in the hall, (is taking, are taking) 
selfies. 


is ignoring The subject is boy. The boy is ignoring. Along with all the kids posting on 
Instagram is a distraction (in this case, a prepositional phrase). 


are taking Ignore the distraction (in real life and in grammar) and match the plural 
subject girls with the plural verb are taking. 


Select the correct verb from the choices in parentheses. 


Hinting delicately that the teacher’s attitude about his missing homework assignments 
(is, are) unfair, John (raises, raise) his eyebrows. 


John, whose homework (has been, have been) late every day this year, says that he 
(suffers, suffer) from a toe condition that makes it impossible for him to study. 


We (am, is, are) not buying his story. 


You probably (believes, believe) John because you (gives, give) everyone the benefit of 
the doubt. 


(Does, Do) you think that John’s friends always (recognizes, recognize) the truth? 
(Has, Have) his story fallen on disbelieving ears? 

I never (knows, know) when John (is avoiding, are avoiding) reality. 

Sometimes he (tells, tell) very odd tales. 

Why (does, do) everyone listen to his stories? 


Nadine, like most of John’s closest friends, (was, were) completely dismayed by John’s 
dishonest tendencies. 


He, along with some other students, (cheats, cheat) on tests all the time. 


The principal, in addition to everyone else on the faculty, (has wanted, have wanted) to 
expel John for years. 


Recently, John (has, have) spent a lot of time in detention. 


In the far corner of the cafeteria (is, are) six teachers taking turns as detention 
supervisors. 
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EXAMPLE 


During today's detention, John and Dana (was texting, were texting) each other instead 
of studying math. 


When he works on a math problem, John often (removes, remove) his cellphone from 
his pocket and (searches, search) for the correct answer. 


“In my pocket (is, are) 15 math formulas,” John once remarked. 


John, as well as his friend Dana, (was caught, were caught) cheating on a midterm 
exam. 


Only once (was, were) a guidance counselor and an assistant principal unjust in their 
punishment. 


The counselor, in addition to John's parents, (wants, want) to set him on the path to 
success. 


Each and every 


Each and every are powerful words; they're strong enough to change any subject following them 
into a singular idea. Sneak a peek at these examples: 


Each shoe and sock is in need of mending, but Larry refuses to pick up a needle and 

thread. 

Every dress and skirt in that store is on sale, and Lulu's in a spending mood. 
Do these sentences look wrong to you? Granted, they appear to have plural subjects: two things 
(shoe and sock) in Sentence 1, and another two items (dress and skirt) in Sentence 2. However, 
when each or every is placed in front of a group, you take the items in the group one at a time. 
In the first example, the subject consists of one shoe, one sock, another shoe, another sock, and 


so on. Therefore, the sentence needs a singular verb to match the singular subject. Ditto for the 
dress and skirt reference in the second example. 


Q. Select the correct verb from the choices in parentheses. 
Every knife and fork (has been, have been) snatched by that raccoon! 


A. hasbeen The word every creates a singular subject, which matches the singular verb 
has been. 


Either and neither, alone or with partners 


Two more pain-in-the-pick-your-body-part pronouns are either and neither, when they're 
without their partners or and nor. When they're alone, either and neither are always singular, 
even if you insert a huge group (or just a group of two) between them and their verbs. Take a 
look at these sentences: 


Either of the two armies is strong enough to take over the entire planet. 


Neither of the football captains has shown any willingness to accept Lola as quarterback. 
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EXAMPLE 


Because the sample sentences mention armies and captains, you may be tempted to choose plu- 
ral verbs. Resist the temptation! No matter what the sentence says, if the subject is either or 
neither, singular is the correct way to go. That last statement applies to pronouns also: 

Each of the armies follows its own leader. 

Neither of the men will change his strategy. 
Note: In the last example, I used the masculine words men and his. When you don't know the 


gender of the antecedent or when more than one gender is represented, their is a good match. 
See “A Note about Pronouns” in the Introduction for more information. 


When either and neither appear with their best pals, or and nor, two things happen. First, either 
and neither turn into conjunctions (joining words). Second, if they're joining two subjects, the 
subject that is closer to the verb determines whether the verb is singular or plural. Yes, that's 
right! This is a grammar problem you can solve with a ruler. The same ruler — er, I mean 
rule — applies when two subjects are joined by or alone. Check out these examples: 


Either Ella or her bridesmaids have eaten the icing on the cake. (bridesmaids = closer 
subject, a plural noun; have eaten = plural verb) 


Five maids of honor or Ella has an engraved cake knife. (Ella = closer subject, a singular 
noun; has - singular verb) 


Neither the waiters nor Larry is planning to eat the leftovers. (Larry = closer subject, 
a singular noun; is planning = singular verb) 


If the either/or and neither/nor sentence is a question, the subject closer to the part of the verb 
that changes governs the singular/plural decision. Take a look at these examples: 


Does either Ella or her cousins want antacids? (Ella = subject closer to the helping verb 
does; Ella = singular subject, does want = singular verb) 


Do neither her cousins nor Ella know how to cook? (cousins = subject closer to the helping 
verb do; cousins = plural subject, do know = plural verb) 


Q. Select the correct verb from the choices in parentheses. 
Either the window washers or the glassblower (is, are) responsible for the broken pane. 
Neither the glassblower nor the window washers (admits, admit) to the crime. 
(Does, Do) either the glassblower or the window washers have insurance? 


A. isThe subject closer to the verb is glassblower, a singular noun. Pair it with the singular 
verb is. 


admit The subject closer to the verb is washers, a plural noun. Pair it with the plural 
verb admit. 


Does The subject closer to the part of the verb that changes is glassblower, a singular 
noun. Pair it with the singular verb does. 
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subject and the coordinating conjunction is and. When the coordinating 
conjunction is but, the use of a comma to mark off the main clause is more a 
matter of choice, especially when both clauses are quite long. 


Subordinate clause 


A clause that cannot stand alone and make sense and is dependent on the main 
clause to make sense is called a subordinate clause (see 1, 2, 4). A subordinate 
clause can come before or after a main clause. In each of the following sentences 
the underlined words form a subordinate clause. 


He arrived after we had started the meal. 


We won't be able to put in an offer for the house until we sell our own. 
He failed the exam although he worked hard. 


If you buy that car you will regret it. 


When he saw her he smiled. 


I wonder why she left. 


There are several types of subordinate clause. With the exception of a verb, a 
subordinate clause can replace most elements of a sentence (adverb, adjective 
and noun). 


Adverbial clause 


A subordinate adverbial clause performs a similar function to an adverb in a 
sentence. 


YOUR 
TURN 


Select the correct verb from the choices in parentheses. 


0000 600000 O 


Neither the fire marshal nor the police officers (was, were) aware of Lola's new 
production. 


Either of the backup singers (has, have) enough talent to become a star. 

Every orchestra seat and balcony box (has been, have been) reserved for Lola's family. 
Neither her partners nor Lola (is, are) willing to speculate on the critical reception. 
(Has, Have) either the director or the musicians agreed on a contract? 


I don’t understand Lola’s interest in musical theater, because neither of Lola’s parents 
(sings, sing) on key. 


Perhaps every one of Lola's ten productions (is, are) a form of rebellion. 
This show or the next two productions (is, are) sure to make a profit. 
Every Tony and Oscar on Lola's shelf (is, are) a testament to her talent. 


Neither of her Tony awards, however, (has, have) been polished for a long time. 


Five puzzling pronouns 


Earlier in this chapter, I told you to ignore descriptions when making subjects and verbs agree. 
Now I must confess that this rule has one small exception — actually, five small exceptions. Five 
pronouns — five little words that just have to stir up trouble — change from singular to plural 
because of the prepositional phrases that follow them. The five troublemaking pronouns are 


» 
» 
» 
» 
» 


any 
all 

most 
none 


some 


Here they are with some prepositional phrases and verbs. Notice how the prepositional phrase 
affects the verb number. 


Singular Plural 


any of the information is | any of the magazines are 


all of the pie is all of the shoes are 

most of the city is most of the pencils are 

none of the pollution is none of the toenails are 
some of the speech is some of the sleepwalkers are 
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TIP 


EXAMPLE 


REMEMBER 


See the pattern? For these five words, the prepositional phrase is the determining factor. If the 
phrase refers to a plural idea, the verb is plural. If the phrase refers to a singular idea, the verb 
is singular. 


When you refer to one of these pronouns with another pronoun (in other words, if any, all, most, 
none, or some is an antecedent), follow the usual rule: Singular pairs with singular, and plural 
pairs with plural. Take a look at these examples: 


All of the pie is gone because | ate it. (all = singular, it = singular) 


None of the birds are in their nest. (none = plural, their = plural) 


Q. Select the correct verb from the choices in parentheses. 
All of the dancers in Lola's musical (is, are) required to get butterfly tattoos. 


Most of the songs (has, have) been written already, but the out-of-town tryouts sug- 
gest that more work is needed. 


A. are The pronoun all refers to dancers, a plural, so are is the correct verb. 


have The pronoun most refers to songs, a plural, so the plural verb have is correct. 


The ones, the things, and the bodies 


Three pronoun “families” — the ones, the things, and the bodies — merit special attention. Take 
a peek at the family tree: 

The ones: one, everyone, someone, anyone, no one 

The things: everything, something, anything, nothing 

The bodies: everybody, somebody, anybody, nobody 
These pronouns are always singular and match with singular verbs, even if they’re surrounded 
by prepositional phrases that express plurals, as in these examples: 

Everybody is happy because no one has caused any trouble and anything goes. 

Anyone in the pool of candidates for mayor speaks better than Lulu. 

One of the million reasons to hate you is your tendency to argue about grammar. 

Not one out of a million spies creates as much distraction as George. 
The rules for matching these pronouns to other pronouns have changed over the years. I dis- 
cuss this topic in more depth in “A Note about Pronouns” in the Introduction. The operative 
principle now, for an increasing number of grammarians, is to match the “ones, the things, 


and the bodies” with they, their, them, and theirs if a pronoun is needed: Everyone was asked to 
bring their gum to the bubble-popping contest. 
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Q. Select the correct verb or pronoun from the choices in parentheses. 
EXAMPLE Why (does, do) no one understand that watching paint dry is boring? 
Everybody has brought (his, her, their) brush, but I prefer spray paint. 


A. does The pronoun no one is singular and pairs with the singular verb form does, part of 
the complete verb does understand. 


their Many years ago, the correct answer in Standard English would have been his, 
regardless of the gender of the people included in the pronoun everybody. Some gram- 
marians would insert his or her here, but these days, many prefer the pronoun their, 
understood in this context to be singular. 
Select the correct verb or pronoun from the choices in parentheses. 

YOUR e» Nobody (paints, paint) a room as fast as Ruthie. 

TURN 

Everyone (agrees, agree) that she tries hard, but not all of her work (is/was) neat. 

Most of the walls in the library (has dried, have dried) already. 

Much of the floor (seems, seem) dusty. 

(Has, Have) someone sanded the shelves? 


(Was, Were) any of the books wrapped in plastic? 


I can't believe that nothing at all (has been done, have been done) to protect those 
treasures! 


Someone (has, have) to confess to knocking over that paint can and staining Mom's 
favorite book. 


Not one of the workers (wants, want) to admit guilt, because everybody (is/are) afraid 
of Mom's temper. 


All of the sloppy painters (bears, bear) some responsibility. 


o O O 000000 


Agreeing with Relative Pronouns 


Who, which, and that are hardworking pronouns that often hold down two jobs: (1) representing 
or replacing a noun and (2) relating one idea to another. The second job is the reason their offi- 
cial grammar designation is relative pronoun. As usual, the grammatical term doesn't matter. 
What does matter is determining whether the relative pronoun is singular or plural in the con- 
text of the sentence. If the relative pronoun replaces or refers to a singular noun or pronoun, 
it's singular and pairs with a singular verb. If the relative pronoun replaces or refers to a plural 
pronoun, it magically turns into a plural pronoun and pairs with a plural verb. 
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When you match a verb or another pronoun to who, which, or that, think carefully about mean- 
ing. Then decide which verb or pronoun you need. Some examples: 


Elena, who is taking her first standardized test tomorrow, is nervous. (who = Elena = 
singular, is and her = singular) 


The students who are taking the test next week have to devote all their free time to 
studying. (who = students = plural, are taking and their = plural) 


The jug that is falling off the ledge is valuable, and | can't afford to replace it. (that = jug = 
singular, is falling and it = singular) 


The books that interest me are not in the library. | will have to buy them. (that = books = 
plural, interest and them = plural) 


At times, locating the antecedent for who, which, or that can be tough, unless you apply your 
best reading comprehension skills. Compare these sentences, which are similar but not at all 
the same: 


©) 


TIP 


Lindy is one of the nurses who love to dance. (who refers to nurses, a plural, because 
more than one nurse loves to dance) 


Lindy is the only one of the nurses who wears dancing shoes to work. (who refers to 


one, a singular, because no one but Lindy wears dancing shoes to work) 


Find the antecedent — the word that who, which, or that refers to — and match the pronoun 
and verb to the antecedent. 


@ 


REMEMBER 
Q. Select the correct verb from the choices in parentheses. 


Val, who (is, are) quite a comedian, will perform this evening. 


@ 


EXAMPLE 
Only the jokes that (gets, get) a big laugh will be posted on the Comics United website. 


A. is The relative pronoun who stands in for Val, a singular subject, so you need a singular 
verb. 


get The relative pronoun that refers to jokes, a plural subject, so you need a plural verb. 


Guided by the conventions of Standard English, select the verb or pronoun from the choices in 
parentheses. 


(5 


YOUR 


TURN The microphone that (has broken, have broken) twice in the past three hours needs a 


permanent repair. 

No one wants to hear a screech, which (harms, harm) eardrums. 

Members of the audience who (sits, sit) near the stage are most at risk. 

The microphone Val uses is the only one in the club that (does, do) not work. 


She could easily select one of the mics that (functions, function) without a screech, but 
she thinks this one is good luck. 
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All my favorite comedians, who (performs, perform) here on special occasions, have 
worked with that microphone. 


“That little piece of metal carries luck, which (is, are) what I need when I'm on stage," 
Val explained. 


Val told three new jokes that (was, were) successful. 


Social media websites, which (influences, influence) potential customers, lit up when 
Val posted the video. 


O 00 O OG 


One of the websites, which (has, have) 3 million followers, immediately crashed. 


Politics and Other Irregular Subjects 


The problem with politics is agreement — not the shouting that far too many people engage 
in these days, but rather subject-verb agreement. Specifically, politics looks plural because it 
ends in s. So do mathematics, news, economics, civics, physics, athletics, measles, mumps, and analy- 
sis. Surprise! All these words are singular and pair with singular verbs and, if these words are 
antecedents, with singular pronouns: 


Politics is never absent from Bob's conversation; he devotes most of his comment to it. 
(politics, is, it = singular) 


Roger thinks that mathematics is overrated, but he studies it anyway. (mathematics, is, it = 
singular) 


The news about the nutritional content of doughnuts is not encouraging. Did you hear 
it? (news, is, it = singular) 


“Is measles a serious disease?" asked Egbert. "I think | have it. (Is, measles, it = singular) 


Another word — statistics — may be either singular or plural. If you’re talking about numbers, 
you're in plural territory: 


Check the statistics. They show that grammar knowledge is declining. (statistics, they, show = 
plural) 


If you're talking about a course or a field of study, statistics is singular: 

Statistics is a difficult course. | took it last year. (Statistics, is, it = singular) 
The English language also has words that are always plural. Here are a few of them: eyeglasses, 
pants, trousers, jeans, shorts, and scissors. (Did you notice how many of those words refer to cloth- 
ing? Strange.) Other common plural-only nouns are credentials, acoustics, earnings, headquarters, 
and ceramics. Plural verbs pair up with these words when they're subjects, and plural pronouns 


match them when they're antecedents: 


My eyeglasses are broken. | dropped them yesterday. (eyeglasses, are broken, them - plural) 
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When in doubt, check your dictionary and remember to match singular nouns with singular 
verbs and plural nouns with plural verbs. 


TIP 


Q. 


EXAMPLE 


A. 


Select the appropriate verb or pronoun from the choices in parentheses. 
The news (was/were) announced at noon yesterday. 


was News is singular and takes the singular verb is. 


Select the appropriate verb or pronoun from the choices in parentheses. 


YOUR 
TURN 


No matter how little studying Angie does, economics (is, are) an easy A+ for her. 
The data (shows, show) that Angie never blows an economics test. 


It’s difficult to drag Angie away from the television, though she believes that the media 
(has, have) too much power. 


Angie once screamed at a political rally, “My scissors (cuts, cut) your taxes.” 


The pair of scissors she waved (is, are) in a museum now. 
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Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


© is, raises You have two singular subjects here, which must match with singular verbs: 
attitude is and John raises. 


has been, suffers The verbs has and suffers are singular, as they should be, because the 
subject-verb pairs are homework has and he suffers. 


G) are The plural verb are matches the plural subject we. 
(4) believe, give The pronoun you always takes a plural verb such as believe or give. 


Do, recognize Both verbs are plural, matching the plural subjects you and friends. In the 
first pair, the subject is tucked between the two parts of the verb because the sentence is a 
question. 


(6) Has You need a singular verb here to pair with the singular subject, story. 
know, is The pronoun I, though singular, pairs with the plural form know. John is singular 
and matches the singular verb is. 


(8) tells Because he is singular, the verb tells must also be singular. 


does The pronoun everyone is singular, so it matches the singular form does, which is part of 
the verb does listen. 


(20) was The singular verb was matches the singular subject Nadine. Did you select friends? That’s 
part of a description, which is a prepositional phrase, not a subject. 


cheats The singular subject is He, so you need cheats, a singular verb. The description, along 
with some other students, is irrelevant. 


has Pay no attention to the interrupter, in addition to everyone else on the faculty. The true 
subject, principal, is singular and takes the singular verb has. 


13 ) has This one’s easy. John is a singular subject, which pairs nicely with the singular verb has. 
are The subject is teachers, a plural noun that matches the plural verb are. 


(15) were John and Dana — two people, linked together by and (not to mention failing math 
grades) — equal a plural subject, so you need the plural verb were. 


removes, searches Because John is singular, the verbs removes and searches must also be 
singular. 


are In my pocket is a prepositional phrase. Ignore it! Identify the plural subject, formulas, and 
match it with the plural verb are. 


was Ignore the description (as well as... Dana) and zero in on the true subject, John, which 
matches the singular verb was. 


were You have a plural subject (guidance counselor and assistant principal), so you need the 
plural verb were. 


wants Ignore in addition to John’s parents and match the verb to the singular subject, counselor. 


were The subject police officers is closer to the verb than marshal. Because police officers is 
plural, the verb must also be plural. 
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(22) has Without a partner, either is always singular and rates a singular verb, such as has. 


(23) has The word every has the power to change seat and balcony box to a singular concept requir- 
ing the singular verb has. 


(24) is The closest subject is Lola, so the singular verb is wins the prize, the only prize likely to be 
associated with Lola’s musical. 


Has The sentence has two subjects, director and musicians. The subject director is closer to the 
part of the verb that changes, so the singular verb Has must match the singular subject 
director. 


(26) sings When it’s all alone, the pronoun neither is always singular and needs to be paired with 
the singular verb sings. 


(27) is Did I catch you here? The expression ten productions suggests plural, but the subject is 
actually one, a singular. 


are The word or is alone in this sentence, but the rule is the same. The closer subject is 
plural, so you need the plural verb are. 


(29) is The word every has the power to turn any subject to singular; is is a singular verb. 
30 ) has The pronoun neither is singular, so the singular verb has is needed here. 
(31) paints The pronoun nobody is singular and pairs with the singular verb paints. 


(32) agrees, is The pronoun everyone is singular, so you need the singular verb agrees. After the 
pronoun all, you see the prepositional phrase of her work. Because the phrase refers to work, 
which is singular, you want the singular verb is. 


33 ) have dried You have the plural walls in the phrase following the pronoun most, so you need 
the plural verb have dried. 


seems The object of the preposition is the singular noun floor, so the singular verb seems is 
correct. 


35 ) Has The pronoun someone is singular, so the singular verb has is correct here. 


Were After the pronoun any, you see the prepositional phrase of the books. The word books is 
plural, so were is the correct verb. 


has been done The singular pronoun nothing pairs with the singular verb has been done. 
38 ) has The singular pronoun someone takes the singular verb has. 


wants, is The pronoun one is singular, and a singular verb (wants) should pair with it. The 
singular verb is pairs with the singular pronoun everybody. 


(40) bear The pronoun all is plural in this sentence, as it refers to painters, a plural, which matches 
the plural verb bear. 


GD has broken The pronoun that stands in for microphone, a singular noun, so the singular verb 
has broken fits here. 


(42) harms The pronoun which stands in for screech, a singular noun, so you need the singular 
verb harms. 


(43) sit The pronoun who stands in for members, a plural noun, so the plural verb sit is correct. 
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(44) does The pronoun that refers to the only one, a singular expression, so the singular verb does 
fits here. 


(45) function The pronoun that refers to mics, a plural noun that should be paired with the plural 
verb function. 


eo 
4.6) perform The pronoun who stands in for comedians, a plural noun that should be paired with 
the plural verb perform. 


» 
(47) is The pronoun which stands in for luck, a singular noun, so the singular verb is fits here. 
48 ) were The pronoun that stands in for jokes, a plural noun, so the plural verb were is correct. 


(49) influence The pronoun which stands in for websites, a plural noun, so you need the plural 
^ verb influence. 


(50) has You’re talking about one of the websites, not all of them, so which is singular and needs the 
singular verb has. 


(51) is The noun economics is singular, so you need the singular verb is. 
(52) show The noun data is plural and pairs nicely with the plural verb show. 
(53) have You need the plural verb have to pair with the plural subject media. 
(4) cut Scissors is a plural subject and should match the plural verb cut. 


65) is The subject (pair) is singular and takes the singular verb is. 


If you're ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz that incorporates 
all the chapter topics. 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 13 Quiz 
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Quiz time! Complete each problem to test your knowledge on the various topics covered in this 
chapter. You can then find the solutions and explanations in the next section. 


Read this email from a store owner to an annoying customer. Following the rules of Standard 
English, mark the underlined words correct or incorrect and revise any incorrect expressions. 


From: Johnson Jewelry 
To: George Baker 
Subject: Watch 


The clerks at our store, who (1) takes pride in serving our customers’ needs, (2) have 
struggled to meet your expectations. Your frequent visits to Johnson Jewelry, the best 
store in town, (3) is welcome, but each of the clerks (4) have found a problem after you 
leave. Yesterday evening, for example, Annie Leon noticed that one of the watches you 
examined (5) were broken. All of the watches (6) was in good condition in the morning. 

| am sure that either you or your friends (7) were misbehaving, and one of the group 

(8) are responsible for the missing minute hand. Furthermore, some of the gold on the 
back of the watch (9) was scraped off. Neither of the inscriptions on the watch (10) were 
legible. Everyone (11) have to take responsibility for (12) their actions. (13) Does either 
you or your friends intend to pay for repairs to the watch? Much work (14) is to be done 
before the watch is fit to sell. | also expect payment for the earring and toe ring that 


(15) was damaged. 
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For example in the sentence 
She left for the airport early. 
the word early is an adverb. 


This adverb can be replaced by an adverbial clause,as in: 
She left for the airport when it became light. 


Answers to Chapter 13 Quiz 


© incorrect (take) The pronoun who represents clerks, a plural, which pairs with the plural 
verb take. 


(2) correct The plural verb have struggled pairs correctly with the plural subject clerks. 


G) incorrect (are) Ignore the distractions and pair the plural subject, visits, with the plural 
verb are. 


7— 
4) incorrect (has found) The pronoun each takes a singular verb, which in this sentence is 
has found. 


(5) incorrect (was broken) Because the subject is one, the singular verb was broken is correct. 


(6) incorrect (were) The pronoun all is plural in this sentences because the object of the preposi- 
tion is watches, a plural noun. 


(7) correct In an either/or sentence, match the verb to the closer subject, which is the plural 
friends, correctly paired with the plural verb are. 


incorrect (is) The subject of the sentence is one, and one pairs with a singular verb. 


(9) correct The prepositional phrase following the pronoun some centers on gold, a singular 
noun, so you need a singular verb was. 


(20) incorrect (was) The pronoun neither is singular, so you must pair it with the singular 
verb was. 


© incorrect (has) The pronoun everyone is singular and correctly pairs with the singular 
verb has. 


12 ) correct Most grammarians pair the gender-neutral pronoun their with the singular anteced- 
ent everyone. 


© incorrect (Do) The subject is you, which never pairs with a singular verb. 
(4) correct The subject is work, a singular noun, which matches the singular verb is. 


(15) incorrect (were damaged) The subject is earring and toe ring. That’s two things, and therefore 
a plural. You need the plural verb were damaged. 
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IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Identifying the correct pronouns 
to act as subjects and objects 


» Choosing between who and whom 
» Showing possession with pronouns 


» Selecting the right pronoun for 
appositives and comparisons 


» Attaching the appropriate pronoun 
to some nouns ending in -ing 


Chapter 14 
Solving Pronoun Case 


or me? She or her? He or himself? Or (gasp) who or whom? These are questions about pronoun 

case that millions of suffering grammar students have struggled to answer. The good news 

is that there's actually a logic to pronoun choice. Chapter 4 offers an overview of pronouns; 
Chapter 13 delves into pronoun number (singular or plural). In this chapter, I focus on helping 
you select the correct pronoun case. 


While We're on the Subject: Choosing 
Pronouns to Act as Subjects 


The subject is the person or thing doing the action or being talked about in the sentence. (For 
more on locating the subject, see Chapter 8.) You can't do much wrong when you have the 
actual name of a person, place, or thing as the subject — in other words, a noun — but pro- 
nouns are another story. 


Legal subject pronouns for formal English include I, you, he, she, it, we, they, who, and whoever. 
If you want to avoid a grammatical felony, stay away from me, him, her, us, them, whom, and 
whomever when you're selecting a subject. Also avoid the -self pronouns (myself, himself, her- 
self, ourselves, and so forth) when you're scouting out a subject, unless you insert one next to 
another subject for emphasis, as in I myself will select the proper pronoun. 
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TIP 


EXAMPLE 


A bunch of lovely pronouns are suitable as subjects and as objects: either, neither, each, every, 
some, any, most, none, all, many, everyone, someone, no one, everybody, somebody, nobody, everything, 
something, nothing, few, both, and several. 


Here are some examples of pronouns as the subject of a sentence: 
I certainly did tell Lulu not to remove her nose ring in public! (/ is the subject of the verb 


did tell.) 


Nobody knows the answer to that question about pronouns. (Nobody is the subject of 
the verb knows.) 


Alfred and she will bring their killer bees to the next meeting of the Unusual Pets 
Association. (She is one of the subjects of the verb will bring.) 


Whoever marries Larry should negotiate a good prenuptial agreement. (Whoever is the 


subject of the verb marries.) 


Most people do okay choosing pronouns for one subject, but sentences with two subjects are 
a different story. For example, I often hear my otherwise grammatically correct students say 
such things as 


Robert and me are going to the supermarket for some chips. 


See the problem? The verb is are going. To find the subject, ask your subject questions: Who or 
what are going? The answer right now is Robert and me are going, but in Standard English, me 
isn't acceptable as a subject pronoun. Here's the correct version: 


Robert and I are going to the supermarket for some carrots. (I couldn't resist correcting 
the nutritional content, too.) 


One good way to check pronouns is to look at each one separately. If you've developed a fairly 
good “ear” for Standard English, isolating the pronoun helps you decide whether you've cho- 
sen correctly. You may have to adjust the verb a bit when you have one subject instead of two, 
but the principle is the same. If the pronoun doesn't sound right as a solo subject, it isn't right 
as part of a pair, either. Here's an example: 

ORIGINAL SENTENCE: Ella and her went to the grammar rodeo yesterday. 

CHECK 1: Ella went to the grammar rodeo yesterday. Verdict: sounds okay. 

CHECK 2: Her went to the grammar rodeo yesterday. Verdict: sounds terrible. Substitute she. 


CHECK 3: She went to the grammar rodeo yesterday. Verdict: much better. 


RECOMBINED, CORRECTED SENTENCE: Ella and she went to the grammar rodeo 
yesterday. 


Q. Which sentence is correct? 


(A) Bud, you, and me appointed the judges for the grammar competition, so we have to 
live with their decisions, however wrong. 


(B) Bud, you, and I appointed the judges for the grammar competition, so we have to 
live with their decisions, however wrong. 
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A. Biisa subject pronoun, and me is not. If you examine the parts of the subject sepa- 
rately, you can probably hear why: me appointed sounds wrong. 


In formal situations, don’t “buddy up” a subject pronoun with a noun acting as subject. 


WARNING WRONG: My friend he likes pronouns. 
WHY IT'S WRONG: The subject is friend, so he is unnecessary. 
RIGHT: My friend likes pronouns. 
Subject pronouns may show up in another spot in the sentence — as a subject complement 
after a linking verb. Think of linking verbs as giant equal signs, equating two halves of the 
sentence. All forms of the verb to be are linking verbs, as are verbs such as seem, appear, smell, 
sound, and taste. A pronoun completing the equation is equivalent to the subject, so it must bea 


subject pronoun if you're speaking or writing formally. (Turn to Chapter 9 for more informa- 
tion about pronouns acting as complements.) 


Q. Select the correct pronoun. 
EXAMPLE The person responsible for planting these beautiful trees is (he, him, his). 
he The linking verb is sets up an equation with the subject: person - he. 
Select the correct pronoun. 


YOUR 
TURN 


James and (I, me) were hungry. 
(We, Us, Ourselves) raided the kitchen in search of food. 


Mom (she, her, no pronoun) had just gone to the supermarket, where 
(she, her, herself) bought 17 bags of groceries. 


“Thanks, Mom,” said James politely, right before (he, him, his, himself) 
gulped down an entire loaf of bread and two jars of peanut butter. 


I (me, myself) nibbled a bunch of grapes daintily, until (it, its, itself) 
was completely gone. 


“Those kids,” Mom muttered as Aunt Agatha and (she, her, herself) settled in 
front of the television. 


Aunt Agatha (she, her, no pronoun) said, “ (They, Them, Their, 
Themselves) eat up the entire month’s food budget in one sitting.” 


Actually, the biggest eater in the family is (she, her, hers). 


o © 6 Oo OO 000?^ 
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Taking an Objective Viewpoint: Choosing 
Pronouns to Act as Objects 


Up to this point in the chapter, I concentrate on subject pronouns, but now it's time to turn 
to the receiver of the sentence's action — the object. Specifically, it's time to turn to object 
pronouns. (For more information on finding the object, see Chapter 9.) Pronouns that may 
legally function as objects include me, you, him, her, it, us, them, whom, and whomever. (A few 
pronouns work as both subject and object pronouns. Check “While We're on the Subject: Choosing 
Pronouns to Act as Subjects," earlier in this chapter, for a list of those worry-free words.) 


Dealing with direct and indirect objects 


Here's some English teacher terminology for you, if you can stand it. (If not, don't worry. You 
don't need labels to use object pronouns correctly.) A direct object receives the action directly 
from the verb, answering the questions whom? or what? after the verb. An indirect object receives 
the action indirectly (clever, those grammar terms), answering the questions to whom? or 
to what? after the verb. Here are some examples of direct and indirect object pronouns, all in 
italics: 


Ticktock smashed him right on the nose for suggesting that "the mouse ran down the 
clock." (smashed is the verb; him is the object) 

Archie scolded us for ignoring his texts. (scolded is the verb; us is the object) 

Oliver, president of Grammarians 'R Us, sent me a horrifying letter. (sent is the verb; letter 


and me are objects) 


In the last example, letter is the direct object and me is the indirect object. (For more informa- 
tion on direct and indirect objects, see Chapter 9.) 


Q. Choose the correct pronoun. 


EXAMPLE The principal unjustly punished (we, us, our, ours) for the food fight in the 
cafeteria yesterday. 


A. us You need an object pronoun to serve as the object of the verb punished. 


Are you talking to I? Prepositions and pronouns 


Prepositions — words that express relationships such as about, after, among, by, for, behind, since, 
and others — always have objects, and some of those objects may be pronouns. Here are some 
examples of pronouns working as objects of prepositions, with both the preposition and the 
object pronoun italicized: 

Max, fearful for his pet tarantula, gave his dog to us yesterday. (us = object pronoun) 


Michael's latest play received a critical review from them. (them = object pronoun) 


Archie didn't like the window, so he simply plastered over it. (it = object pronoun) 
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TIP 


EXAMPLE 


WARNING 


The object of a preposition answers the usual object questions (whom? what?), as in these 
examples: 


Max, fearful for his pet tarantula, gave his dog to whom? Answer: to us. 
Michael's latest play received a critical review from whom? Answer: from them. 


Archie didn't like the window, so he simply plastered over what? Answer: over it. 


Also notice that all the pronouns — us, him, her, them, it — come from the set of object pronouns. 


Q. Choose the correct pronoun. 


According to Elton and (she, her, hers, herself), the elephant's trunk is too 
long. 


A. her The objects of the preposition are Elton and her. Her is an object pronoun. (She is a 
subject pronoun.) 


For some reason, the phrase between you and I has caught on. However, this usage isn't yet con- 
sidered correct in Standard English. Between is a preposition, so object pronouns should follow 
it. The pronoun I is for subjects, and me is for objects. So, between you and me, me is the word 
you want. 

Most of the tough pronoun choices pop up when the sentence has more than one object of the 
preposition (Elton and her, for example, in the preceding example). In this situation, try this 
rule of thumb — and I really mean thumb, at least when you're writing or looking for errors in 
someone else's writing. Take your thumb and cover one of the objects. Say the sentence. Does 
it sound right? 

According to Elton 


Okay so far. Now take your thumb and cover the other object. Say the sentence. Does it sound 
right? 


According to she 

Now do you hear the problem? Make the change: 
According to her 

Now put the two back together: 
According to Elton and her 


This method is not foolproof, but chances are good that you'll get a clue to the correct pronoun 
choices if you check the objects one by one. 
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Attaching objects to verbals 


Isn't verbal a strange word? It sounds like something you keep in a little cage with an exercise 
wheel. But a verbal isn't a furry pet. It's a word derived from a verb (a word that expresses 
action or a state of being) that functions as a noun or as a description (in other words, as an 
adjective or an adverb). I discuss verbals in detail in Chapter 24. In this section, I show you how 
to select a pronoun for that coveted role, object of a verbal. (Everyone in Hollywood is audition- 
ing for the part.) Later in this chapter, in the section “Dealing with Pronouns and -ing Nouns,” 
I address another way that pronouns interact with verbals. 


Take a look at these verbals and their objects, both of which are italicized. Also notice the true 
verb in each sentence, which I've underlined: 


Melanie loves teasing him, but Lulu favors nonviolence. 


Lola briefly left the meeting to call them. 

Oliver, having heard us at the party, signed up for singing lessons. 
As you see, the verbals look like verbs. However, in the first sentence, teasing isn't acting as a 
verb. Teasing is a thing that Melanie loves. In other words, it functions as a noun. In the second 
example, to call provides a reason why Lola left the meeting. Therefore, to call describes the 
verb left (left why? to call), functioning as an adverb. In the third example, having heard us gives 


you more information about Oliver, a noun. Anything that describes a noun is functioning as 
an adjective. 


When your writing includes a verbal, ask the object questions whom? what? after the verbal to 
locate its object. If the answer is a pronoun, be sure you've chosen an object pronoun. 


Q. Choose the correct pronoun. 
Oliver loves to show (I, me, my, myself) and Melanie his new dance moves. 
EXAMPLE 
A. me To show is a verbal. To show whom? To show me and Melanie. Me is one of the 
objects of the verbal to show. (Mel is the other.) Did you select myself? Pronouns 
ending in -self have only two roles in Standard English: to double back to the 
subject (she told herself that she was going to ace the test) or to emphasize (she 
herself had made the class review cards). 
Choose the correct pronoun. 
YOUR @) Jessica sang songs to Mom and (he, him, himself) whenever the moon was full. 
TURN 
o Her latest album is titled Of Mom, (I, Me, Myself), and the Moon. 
e» Arthur offered (we, us, our, ourselves) some songs he downloaded. 


e I said no, but Pedro accepted (they, them, their). 


e Knowing (she, her, hers), I m guessing that Jessica copied someone else's 
songs, and I don't want to reward (she, her, hers). 
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o Once, she stole my dog Spike and asked for a reward when she returned Spike to (I, me, 
myself). 


o Showing loyalty to (I, me, myself), Spike bit (she, her, hers) right on 
the nose. 


o Spike likes to walk behind the letter carrier and (we, us, ourselves) when we approach 
the house, growling at (she, her, herself) if the letter carrier comes too close. 


e *You have to run around (he, him, himself)," I said to (she, her, her- 
self), and the letter carrier agreed. 


© I will also give (he, him, himself) a treat when he behaves! 


Knowing the Difference Between 
Who and Whom 


Many grammarians believe that no one cares these days about the difference between who/ 
whoever and whom/whomever. In their view, whom and whomever are fading away. They may 
be right, but many people (including me) still see a role for these pronouns. If your listeners or 
readers care about who and whom, you should know when each is appropriate. First, the rule: 


3» Who and whoever are for subjects. 


Who and whoever also follow and complete the meaning of linking verbs. (In grammar termi- 
nology, who and whoever serve as subject complements.) 


3» Whom and whomever are for objects — all kinds of objects (direct, indirect, of prepositions, 
of infinitives, and so on). 


Check out these sample sentences: 
Whoever needs help from Roger is going to wait a long time. (Whoever is the subject of 
the verb needs.) 
Who is calling Lulu at this time of night? (Who is the subject of the verb is calling.) 


“Ask whomever you want to the prom,” exclaimed Michael. (Whomever is the direct 
object of the verb ask.) 


To whom are you sending that email? (Whom is the object of the preposition to.) 


Now that you know the rule and have seen the words in action, here’s a trick for deciding 
between who/whoever and whom/whomever. Follow these steps: 


1. Find all the verbs in the sentence. 


2. Don’t separate the helping verbs from the main verb. Count the main verb and its 
helpers as a single verb. 
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Now pair each verb with a subject. 


4. Ifyou have a verb flapping around with no subject, chances are who or whoever is the 
subject you're missing. 


5. Ifall the verbs have subjects, check them one more time. Do you have any linking verbs 
without complements? (For more information on complements, see Chapter 9.) If you 
have a lonely linking verb with no complement in sight, you need who or whoever. 


6. If all subjects are accounted for and you don’t need a linking verb complement, you've 
reached a final answer: whom or whomever. 


Here are two sample sentences, analyzed as just described: 


SENTENCE 1: Who/Whom shall | say is calling? 
The verbs - shall say, is calling. 
The subject of shall say = I. 


The subject of is calling = Okay, here you go. You need a subject for is calling but you're 
out of words. You have only one choice: who. 


CORRECT SENTENCE: Who shall | say is calling? 


SENTENCE 2: Jake is the ballplayer who/whom everyone thinks plays best. 

The verbs - is, thinks, plays. 

The subject of is = Jake. 

The subject of thinks = everyone 

The subject of plays - Umm. Once again, you're short a subject. Therefore, you need who. 


CORRECT SENTENCE: Jake is the ballplayer who everyone thinks plays best. 


Q. Which word is correct? 


EXAMPLE Agnes buys detergent in one-ton boxes for Roger, who/whom she adores in spite of his 
odor problem. 


A. whom This pronoun is the direct object of the verb adores. You have two subject-verb 
pairs: Agnes buys and she adores. Buys and adores are action verbs, so no subject comple- 
ment is needed. Therefore, you need an object pronoun, whom. 


Select the correct pronoun. 


YOUR o Does Peyton know (who, whom) should get the secret message after Maria has 
s decoded it? 


o Matt plans to sell the message to (whoever, whomever) offers the most money. 
en (Who, Whom) is his buyer? 


© Peyton says that (whoever, whomever) believes Matt’s sales pitch is foolish. 
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Or 
She left for the airport before the city traffic got too heavy. 


In both these sentences the underlined words form an adverbial clause. 


In some cases an adverbial clause can come before the main clause, as in: 
Before he left he gave her a letter. 


If the adverbial clause comes before the main clause it is sometimes separated 
from the main clause by a comma, especially when the adverbial clause is quite 
a long one. When the adverbial clause follows the main clause there is usually 
no comma. See Commas and subordinate clauses (see 3). 


Types of adverbial clause 


There are various types of adverb and, correspondingly, there are various types 
of adverbial clause. 


adverbial clause of time 

This indicates the time something happens and is introduced by a conjunction 

relating to time such as after, before, when, whenever, while, until, as soon as. 
The words underlined in each of the following sentences form an adverbial 


clause of time: We need to leave before the traffic gets bad. 
He got there as I was leaving. 
It had snowed heavily while we slept. 


Whenever they meet they quarrel. 
While we slept someone broke into the house. 


adverbial clause of place 
This indicates the place that something happens and is introduced by a 
conjunction (see 1) relating to place such as where, wherever, everywhere. 

The words underlined in each of the following sentences form an adverbial 


clause of place: We left the books where we had found them. 
Wherever we went we saw signs of terrible poverty. 


Everywhere she goes she upsets people. 


NB: Conjunctions and relative clauses 


Peyton, (who, whom) did a fair amount of research, thinks the message 
is a fake. 


o Do you know (who, whom) Peyton consulted? 


& Matt, (who, whom) I do not trust, has the most sincere face you can imagine. 


Attracting Appositives 


EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


Do you want to say the same thing twice? Use an appositive. An appositive is a noun or a pro- 
noun that is exactly the same as the noun or pronoun that precedes it in the sentence. Apposi- 
tives fall naturally into most people’s speech and writing, perhaps because human beings feel 
a great need to explain themselves. You probably won’t make a mistake with an appositive 
unless a pronoun or a comma is involved. (See Chapter 19 for more information on appositives 
and commas.) 


Pronouns show up as appositives mostly when you have two or more people or things to talk 
about. Here are some sentences with appositives and pronouns: 


The judges for the spitball contest, Sally and she, wear plastic raincoats. (Appositive — 
Sally and she) 


The director gave protective googles to the sloppiest contestants, Lulu and me. 
(Appositive = Lulu and me) 


In the first sentence, the appositives are paired with the subject of the sentence (judges, danc- 
ers). In a sense, the appositives are potential substitutes for the subject. Therefore, you must 
use a subject pronoun. In the second sentence, the appositive matches contestants, the object of 


the preposition to, so you need the object pronoun me. 


The appositive pronoun must always match its partner; if you pair it with a subject, the appos- 
itive must be a subject pronoun. If you pair it with an object, it must be an object pronoun. 


Q. Select the correct pronoun. 


The winners of the raffle, Ali and (he, him) will appear on the Tonight Show 
tomorrow. 


A. he You needa subject pronoun, he, as part of the appositive of the subject. 
Select the correct pronoun. 


B The host praised the three contestants with the lowest scores — Bruce, Lola, and 
(I, me). 


e» During a commercial break, the director instructed some staff, the wardrobe manager, 
and (they, them), to set up the next segment of the show. 
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Some actors promoting a new film, Bertha Lloyd and (she, her), waited in the 
wings. 


o My favorite stars, Alix Rivo and (he, him), weren't there. 


Picking Pronouns for Comparisons 


Lazy people that we are, we all tend to take shortcuts, chopping words out of our sentences and 
racing to the finish. This practice is evident in comparisons. Read this sentence: 


Lulu denies that she has as much facial hair as he. 
That sentence really means 
Lulu denies that she has as much facial hair as he has. 


If you say the entire comparison, as in the preceding example, the pronoun choice is a cinch. 
However, when you drop the verb (has), you may be tempted to use the wrong pronoun, as in 
this sentence: 


Lulu denies that she has as much facial hair as him. 


Sounds right, doesn't it? But in Standard English, the sentence is wrong. The words you say 
must fit with the words you don't say. Obviously, you aren't going to accept 


Lulu denies that she has as much facial hair as him has. 


Him has sounds improper, and it is. The technical reason? Him is an object pronoun, so you can't 
use it as the subject of has. 


Whenever you have an implied comparison — a comparison that the sentence suggests but 
doesn't state completely — finish the sentence in your head. The correct pronoun becomes 
obvious. 
TIP 

Implied comparisons don’t always require subject pronouns. With an object pronoun, the 
meaning of the sentence changes. Check out these examples: 

IMPLIED: The dancers gave Michael more attention than she. 

MEANING: The dancers gave Michael more attention than she gave Michael. 

IMPLIED: The dancers gave Michael more attention than her. 

MEANING: The dancers gave Michael more attention than the dancers gave to her. 


As you see in these examples, three little letters can add quite a bit of meaning to your sentence. 
Choose your pronouns wisely. 
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Q. Select the correct pronoun. 
EXAMPLE Tee Rex broke more claws than (I, me) during the fight with Godzilla. 


A. 1Read the sentence this way: Tee Rex broke more claws than I did during the fight with 
Godzilla. In Standard English, me did is incorrect. 


Select the correct pronoun. 


Oscar is as careful as (she, her) when he's weeding, but somehow he pulls out 
more plants than (she, her). 


The chipmunks consider Oscar their friend because he breaks as much garden fence as 
(they, them). 


Oscar has planted fewer tomato plants than (I, me). 


(32) With the fence down, the chipmunks munch more vegetables than (we, us). 


Oscar gives more zucchini to the chipmunks than (I, me) because I detest the 
taste of zucchini. 


Dealing with Pronouns and -ing Nouns 


Chapter 4 lists possessive pronouns and their most common uses. Here I focus on a topic that 
pops up more rarely: possessive pronouns and nouns ending in -ing. Choosing a pronoun to 
accompany these nouns is easy, once you think about what you’re trying to say — specifically, 
what you want to emphasize. Compare these two sentences: 


Mom, look at us riding our bikes! 

Mom objects to our riding our bikes in traffic. 
In both sentences, the pronoun precedes riding — a noun that ends in -ing and is created from 
a verb, ride. (In grammar terms, riding is a gerund, a member of the verbal family I discuss in 
“Attaching objects to verbals,” earlier in this chapter.) In the first example, the speakers want 
their mother to look at them. Perhaps they've been struggling to learn how to ride, or perhaps 


they simply want attention. In either situation, the meaning is essentially complete after the 
pronoun: 


Mom, look at us! 


The phrase riding our bikes adds meaning, but it's not the point of the sentence. Now think about 
the second sentence. If you stop after the pronoun, the sentence is incomplete: 


Mom objects to our. 
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TIP 


EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


Huh? Our what? You have to add the information about riding our bikes in traffic to end up with a 
statement that makes sense. 


Consider for a moment what this sentence would mean: 

Mom objects to us. 
Now the sentence makes sense, but the meaning is different. The mother objects to the 
speakers. Perhaps she’s always despised them — in which case grammar is the least of their 
problems. This is not the most likely meaning. 
Bottom line: A possessive pronoun in front of an -ing noun formed from a verb (a gerund, in 
grammar terms) emphasizes the action, not the person the pronoun represents. If that’s your 
intention, use a possessive pronoun. 
Some -ing words weren't created from verbs, and some -ing words aren't nouns. Don’t worry 


about distinguishing between one and the other. Just consider what you're trying to say, and 
choose a pronoun that helps you express your meaning. 


Q. Select the correct pronoun. 


Although I’m not a literary critic, I think that (he, him, his) writing a novel on 
his phone is a bad idea. 


A. his The bad idea here is the writing, not he or him. The possessive pronoun shifts the 
attention to the task, which is the point of the sentence. 


Select the correct pronoun. 


Peter Lincoln of the Times needs help with (he, him, his) editing and must hire 
assistants. 
Lincoln looks forward to (they, them, their) correcting his grammar. 


Lincoln said that he loved everything the employment agency did last week except 
(they, them, their) sending him too many pronoun-obsessed editors. 


When Lori went for an interview, she saw (he, him, his) reading a review of 
The Pronoun Diet; (she/her) saying that the book was "trash" bothered Lincoln. 


o O 060 O 


When I applied, Lincoln looked favorably upon (I, me, my) editing, but he 
loathed (I, me, my) pronouncing his first name incorrectly. 
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Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


(21 

We 

G) no pronoun, she 

(4) he 

(5) myself, it 

(6) she 

(7) no pronoun, They 

(8) she 

(9) him (object of the preposition to) 

10 ) Me (object of the preposition Of) 

© us (indirect object of the verb offered) 

© them (direct object of the verb accepted) 

(3) her, her (object of the verbals Knowing and to reward) 

«n me (object of the preposition to) 

U5 me (object of the preposition to), her (direct object of the verb bit) 

G6) us (object of the preposition behind), her (object of the verbal growling) 
(27) him (object of the preposition around), her (direct object of the verb said) 
18 ) him (indirect object of the verb will give) 

19) who The subject-verb pairs are Peyton does know, Maria has decoded, and who should get. 


(20) whoever The subject-verb pairs are Matt plans and whoever offers. Did the preposition to con- 
fuse you? It needs an object, but whomever isn’t available, because it has to serve as the sub- 
ject of offers. The whole statement, whoever offers the most money, is the object. (It’s a clause, 
in case you were wondering. More on clauses appears in Chapter 11.) 


(21) Who Who is the subject of is. 


(22) whoever Sort out the subject-verb pairs: Peyton says, whoever believes, pitch is. Note: The last 
pair includes the linking verb is. Sometimes, whoever shows up in that role, but in this sen- 
tence, foolish completes the thought. 


(23) who The subject-verb pairs are Peyton thinks, who did, and message is. The linking verb state- 
ment is completed by fake. 
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(24) whom If you untangle the sentence and pair verbs with subjects, the answer is easy to find: 
you do know, Peyton consulted. Every verb has a subject, and neither is a linking verb. 
Therefore, you need whom, which is the direct object of consulted. 


whom The verbs are do trust, has, and can imagine. Pair them up: I do trust, Matt has, you can 
imagine. You don't need a subject, so go for whom, the object of do trust. Not, by the way, is an 
adverb and not part of the verb. 


me (appositive of contestants, a direct object) 


(27) them (appositive of staff, a direct object) 


she (appositive of actors, a subject) 


(29) he (appositive of stars, a subject) 


she, she Add the missing verbs: Oscar is as careful as she is when he's weeding, but somehow he 
pulls out more plants than she does. 


they Add the missing verb: The chipmunks consider Oscar their friend because he breaks as much 
garden fence as they do. 


we Finish the comparison: than we do. 


33 ) I Complete the thought: than I have. 
(34) me Add the missing words: Oscar gives more zucchini to the chipmunks than he gives me. 
(35) his (focus on editing) 
(36) their (focus on correcting, not on people) 


(37) their (focus on sending) 


(38) him, her In the first portion of the sentence, the focus is on the person she saw (him), with 
his action (reading) adding information about what he was doing. In the second portion of the 
sentence, the focus is on saying, so her is the appropriate pronoun. 


my, my In both portions of the sentence, the focus is on the actions (editing, pronouncing). 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 14 Quiz 


Quiz time! Complete each problem to test your knowledge on the various topics covered in this 
chapter. You can then find the solutions and explanations in the next section. 


Check each underlined pronoun. Correct any errors you find. 


Three chaperones and (1) myself left school at 10:03 a.m. with 45 fifth-graders, all 

of (2) who were excited about (3) our visiting Adventure Land. The day (4) it passed 
without incident. My friend Jim and (5) me sat in the Adventure Land Bar & Grill for five 
hours while the youngsters visited Space Control Center, Pirate Mountain, and other 
overpriced rides. The students sitting at my table, Arthur and (6) him, objected to 

(7) me eating while (8) them were hungry. | explained that (9) whomever forgot to bring 
lunch from home was out of luck. At the end of the day, students returned to the bus 
and were frightened by (10) it making a lot of noise. (11) “Whom is in charge of main- 


tenance?” asked Arthur. "Joe and (12) me don't want to die!” Quieting Joe and (13) he 
with one glance, | told the driver to ignore (14) they, and everyone except for (15) them 
cheered. 
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Answers to Chapter 14 Quiz 


© I Use myself only when the action doubles back or when you need strong emphasis. Here, 
neither situation exists, so the subject pronoun I is what you want. 


(2) whom The pronoun whom is the object of the preposition of. (The subject of were excited 
is all.) 


G) correct The possessive pronoun our places the focus on visiting. 

(4) no pronoun You already have a subject, day, so you don’t need a pronoun to replace it. 
G) I This pronoun is the subject of sat. 

Qe he You need a subject pronoun because Arthur and he are appositives of students, the subject. 
(7) my The focus is on eating, so the possessive pronoun is what you want here. 

(8) they This pronoun is the subject of the verb were. 

(9) whoever This pronoun is the subject of the verb forgot. 

(20) its The focus is on making a lot of noise, so the possessive pronoun is correct here. 

€ T Who You need a subject pronoun to pair with the verb is. 

(2 I You need a subject pronoun for the verb, do want. 

him You need an object pronoun to act as the object of the verbal quieting. 

(a4) them This object pronoun is the object of the verbal to ignore. 


(15) correct The object pronoun them acts as object of the preposition except for. 
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IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Making comparisons with 
adjectives and adverbs 


» Examining longer descriptions 


» Placing descriptions accurately 


Chapter 15 
Getting Specific: The 
Power of Descriptions 


ith the right nouns (names of persons, places, things, or ideas) and verbs (action 

or being words), you can build a pretty solid foundation in a sentence. The key to 

expressing your precise thoughts, though, is to build on that foundation by adding 
descriptions. In Chapter 6, I go over the most basic descriptors — single-word adjectives and 
adverbs. In this chapter, I tackle comparisons and other, longer descriptive elements, explain- 
ing what they are and how to put them in their proper place. 


Creating Comparisons with 
Adjectives and Adverbs 


Are you happier than your friends? Which cantaloupe is juiciest? Will the final exam be harder 
than the midterm? If you've ever asked yourself questions like these, you're officially human, 
because our brains are hard-wired to make comparisons. (If you've never made a comparison, 
I hope you enjoy your visit to planet Earth.) 


Standard English has two ways of creating comparisons, but you can't use them together, and 
they're not interchangeable. Both rely on adjectives and adverbs. Adjectives describe nouns and 
pronouns; adverbs attach to verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. (See Chapter 6 for more infor- 
mation on these parts of speech.) 
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Ending it with -er or giving more to adjectives 


Some adjectives form comparisons by adding -er or -est to the basic adjective. (To be clear: 
I'm using a hyphen here because the letters form a suffix, but don't insert a hyphen when you 
attach the suffix to a word.) Some rely on additional words. Take a close look at the italicized 
comparisons in these sentences: 


Roger's smile is more evil than Michael's, but Michael's giggle sounds cuter. 


Egbert searched for the /east expensive car, believing that image is less important than 
having the biggest bank account. 


Betsy's most recent symphony was less successful than her earlier composition. 


Anna's older sister is an even greater mathematician than Anna herself, though Anna 
has the edge in geometry. 


Lulu's latest tattoo is grosser than her first, but Lulu, not the shyest girl in the class, is 


looking for the most extreme design for her next effort. 


As you see, some comparisons rely on -er or -est, and some are expressed by adding more, most, 
less, or least to the quality being compared. How do you know which is correct? (Or, to use a 
comparison, how do you know which is better?) The dictionary is the final authority, and you 
should consult one if you're in doubt about a particular word. Here are some general guidelines: 


>» Add -er and -est to most single-syllable adjectives when the comparison is positive (showing 
that the first item being compared is greater or more intense). 


>» Ifthe word already ends in the letter e, don't double the e by adding -er or -est. Just add -r or 
-St. 


> -Er and -est endings are not usually appropriate for words ending in -ly. 


>» -Er and -est endings don't work for negative comparisons, when the second item being com- 
pared is greater or more intense. 


Table 15-1 lists some adjectives that describe Lola with both the -er and -est forms. I include 
the context for each comparison. 


Table 15-1 Single-Word Comparisons with Adjectives 


Description of Lola -ER Form -EST Form 

able abler than Lulu ablest of all the scientists in her lab 
bald balder than an eagle baldest of the models 

cute cuter than an elf cutest of all the assassins 

edgy edgier than a caffeine addict edgiest of the atom splitters 
friendly friendlier than a grizzly bear friendliest person on the block 
glad gladder than the loser gladdest of all the lottery winners 
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If the conjunctions where or when follow a noun the subordinate clause so 
formed is not an adverbial clause of place, but a relative clause (see 
Relative clause). For where you can substitute in which and for when you 
can substitute at which. In each of the following sentences the underlined 
words form a relative clause not an adverbial clause. 


This is the place where we last saw him. 
This is the time when the pain gets worse. 


adverbial clause of purpose 

This indicates the intention someone has when doing something and is 
introduced by a conjunction (see 2) relating to purpose such as in order (to), to, 
SO GS tO, so that. 

The words underlined in each of the following sentences form an adverbial 
clause of purpose: We started on our journey very early so that we could avoid 
the city rush hour. 

In order to pass the exam you are going to have to work a lot harder. 
He reduced the number of staff in order that he might avoid bankruptcy. 
We are saving hard so that we can buy a new house. 


adverbial clause of reason 

This indicates why something happens or is done and is introduced by a 
conjunction (see 3) relating to reason such as because, since, as, in case. The 
words underlined in the following sentences form adverbial clauses of reason: I 
couldn’t go to the wedding because I had to work that day. 

As it was raining we had the party indoors instead of in the garden. 


Since your child broke the window you should pay for the repair. 
I’m taking some sandwiches in case there is no buffet on the train. 


adverbial clause of result 

This indicates the result of an event or situation and is introduced by a 
conjunction (see 4) relating to result, so that. The words so and that can be 
separated, so coming before an adjective or adverb in the main clause and that 
being the first word in the subordinate clause. The words underlined in each of 
the following sentences form an adverbial clause of result: She spoke very 


quickly so that we could scarcely understand her instructions. 


TIP 


TIP 


EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


Notice that when the last letter is y, you must often change the y to i before you tack on the 
ending. 


Table 15-2 contains even more descriptions of Lola, this time with more, less, most, and least 
added to the adjective. 


Table 15-2 Two-Word Adjective Comparisons 


Description of 


Lola More/Less Form Most/Least Form 

intelligent more intelligent than her most intelligent of all the students 
teacher 

knock-kneed less knock-kneed than an old least knock-kneed of all the beauty pageant 
sailor contestants 

magnificent more magnificent than a most magnificent of all the ninjas 
sunset 

notorious more notorious than a princess most notorious of the florists 

queenly more queenly than Queen most queenly of all the models 
Elizabeth 

rigid less rigid than a grammarian least rigid of the traffic cops 


These two tables give you a clue about another important comparison characteristic. Did you 
notice that the second column is always a comparison between Lola and one other person or thing? 
The addition of -er or more or less compares two things. This is the comparative form. In the last 
column of each chart, Lola is compared to a group with more than two members. When the group 
is larger than two, -est or most or least creates the comparison. This is the superlative form. 


To sum up the rules: 


3» Use -er or more/less when comparing only two things. (comparative form) 


>» Use -est or most/least when singling out the extreme in a group that is larger than two. 
(superlative form) 


3» Never combine two comparison methods, such as -er and more. 


Q. Insert the correct form of the adjective in parentheses. 


(A) Egbert's design for the new refrigerator is than the one his competitor 
hatched. (simple) 


A. simpler You're comparing two refrigerators in this sentence, so the -er form is the one 
you want. 
Helen is the of all the women living in Troy, New York. (beautiful) 


Helen, who works for an auto parts company, is hoping for a transfer to the Paris office, 
where the salaries are (low) than in New York but the nightlife is 
(lively) 
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Helen's boss praises her work, claiming that she is the (efficient) and 
(valuable) of all his employees. 


His secretary, however, has evaluated everyone's work and concluded that Helen is 
(slow) and (accurate) than Natalie. “Natalie is amazing,” the secre- 


tary declared, “and Helen is not." 


Natalie prefers to type her purchase orders because she thinks the result is 


(neat) and (professional) than handwritten work. 
The Paris job went to Natalie, and Helen is now in the (nasty) mood imagina- 
ble, even (annoyed) than she was when her desk caught fire. 


“Natalie takes one business course,” commented Helen, “and she thinks she’s 
(qualified) than I am. How dare she!” 


*T, on the other hand, am the (professional) of the three clerks in my office," 
Helen continued, *and I am absent (often) than everyone else." 


Creating comparisons with adverbs 


Placing the correct form of an adverb in a comparison is (mostly) simpler than figuring out how 
to select the proper adjective form for comparisons. Adverbs nearly always rely on two-word 
comparisons, employing less, least, more, and most. Exceptions to this pattern include a few 
irregular forms (explained in the next section) and some single-syllable adverbs such as soon, 
fast, and others. Have a look at these examples: 

Ben's company markets its apps more effectively than Elena's firm. 

Of all the coders in her group, Rebecca works most rapidly. 


Did you know that the apps on your phone run less reliably than advertised? 


That fuel, compared with all the others, burns /east efficiently. 


Check out Table 15-3 for some additional examples of adverb comparisons. 


Table 15-3 Comparisons with Adverbs 


Description of Tim's More/Less Form 


Actions (Comparative) Most/Least Form (Superlative) 

[sings] beautifully more beautifully than the of all the singers in the karaoke bar, 
opera star [Tim sings] most beautifully 

[punches] forcefully less forcefully than a two- of all the boxers in the Olympics, 
year-old [Tim punches] least forcefully 

[gives] generously more generously than his sister of all the billionaires, [Tim gives] most 

generously 

[speaks] carefully less carefully than most of all the philosophers, [Tim speaks] 

philosophers least carefully 
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EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


As with adjectives, the comparative form compares two things by adding more or less. The 
superlative form singles out the most or least in a group of more than two. 


Q. Insert the appropriate comparative or superlative form of the word in parentheses. 


Of all the chefs, Angie prepares her dishes (quickly). Diners never wait long 
when she's cooking. 


Unfortunately, Angie has a nervous temperament. Of all the chefs, Angie cooks 
(confidently). 


A. most quickly, least confidently When comparing more than two actions, most or least is 
required. 


Insert the appropriate comparative or superlative form of the word in parentheses. 


Alonzo markets his spicy sauces (effectively) now than in the past, when he 
didn't advertise. 


George, on the other hand, posts recipes on social media (frequently) than he 
used to. He says he's too busy these days. 


Of all the students in the business school, Jenna spends her advertising budget 
(intelligently); she reaches the maximum number of customers for very little money. 


Alonzo flatters the professor (obviously) than Jenna does. His compliments are 
subtle, and hers are not. 


*Professor Jahn grades (harshly) of all the teachers,” Alonzo might say. “He is 
not as generous as you.” 


Breaking the rules: Irregular comparisons 


Whenever English grammar gives you rules that make sense, you know it’s time for the irregu- 
lars to show up. Not surprisingly, then, you have to create a few common comparisons without 
-er, -est, more/less, or most/least — the regular comparisons I explain in the preceding sections. 


Good, bad, well 


I think of these as the “report card” comparisons because they evaluate quality. The first word 
of each line provides a description. The second word shows you that description when two ele- 
ments are being compared — the comparative form. The last word is for comparisons of three 
or more — the superlative form. 


>> Good, better, best 
>> Bad, worse, worst 


>» Well, better, best 
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EXAMPLE 


TIP 


Time to visit good, bad, and well when they’re on the job: 
Although Michael's trumpet solo is good and Roger's is better, Lulu's trumpet solo is the 
best of all. (adjectives) 


Lulu's habit of picking at her tattoo is bad, but Ralph's constant sneezing is worse. 
Egbert's tendency to crack jokes is the worst habit of all. (adjectives) 


Lola sings well in the shower, but Max sings better in the bathtub. Ralph croons best in 
the hot tub. (adverbs) 


Q. Revise according to the rules of Standard English. 
Who's the baddest kid in the playgroup? 


Michael says that he is feeling more bad today than yesterday, but his statement must 
be considered in light of the fact that today is the algebra final. 


A. baddest > worst 


more bad > worse 


Little, many, much 


These are measuring comparisons, words that tell you about quantity. The first word on each 
line is the description, the second creates comparisons between two elements (the comparative 
form), and the last word applies to comparisons of three-plus elements (the superlative form). 


>> Little, less, least 
>> Many, more, most 


>> Much, more, most 


Check out these words in action (actually, in sentences, but you know what I mean): 


Lulu likes a /ittle grape jelly on her pizza, but Egbert prefers even less jelly because he 
doesn't like sweets. On that menu, Lulu likes chocolate pizza least. (little, less = adjectives, 
least = adverb) 


Roger spies on many occasions, but he seldom uncovers more secrets than his brother 
Alfred. Lola is the most successful spy of all. (adjectives) 


Anna has much interest in mathematics, though she’s more devoted to her trumpet 
lessons. Of all the musical mathematicians | know, Anna is the most likely to succeed in 
both careers. (much = adjective, more, most = adverb) 


Many or much? How do you decide which word is needed? Easy. Many precedes plurals of count- 
able elements (many crickets or shoes, for example) and much precedes words that express quali- 
ties that can’t be counted, though these qualities may sometimes be measured (much noise or 
sugar, for instance). 
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eo 


EXAMPLE 


Q. 


Which sentence is correct? 


(A) Anna and Michael studied together for the algebra final, but Michael is least 
prepared. 


(B) Anna and Michael studied together for the algebra final, but Michael is less 
prepared. 


A. BLessis the word you want when comparing two elements. 
@) Insert the correct form of the word in parentheses. 
YOUR Edgar’s scrapbook, which contains souvenirs from his trip to watch-repair camp, is the 
TURN 


(good) example of a boring book that I have ever seen. 


Edgar talks about his souvenirs in (much) detail than anyone would ever want 
to hear. 
Bored listeners believe that the (bad) item in his scrapbook is a set of gears, 


each of which Edgar can discuss for hours. 


On the bright side, everyone knows that Edgar’s watch repair skills are (good) 
than the jewelers’ downtown. 


Although he is only nine years old, Edgar has the (many) timepieces of anyone 
in his fourth-grade class, including the teacher. 


The classroom clock functions fairly well, but Ms. Appleby relies on Edgar to make it 
run even (well). 


Edgar’s scrapbook also contains three samples of watch oil; Edgar thinks Time-Ola Oil 
is the (good) choice. 


Unfortunately, Edgar’s mom cleaned his room and threw out a few things. Now Edgar 
has (little) oil than he needs. 


Resolving incomplete and illogical comparisons 


Making a correct comparison involves more than selecting the correct form. You also have to 
place the comparison in the proper context and check that the underlying logic is sound. 


Incomplete comparison 


Check out this sentence: 


Octavia screamed more chillingly. 


Do you understand the meaning of this comparison? I doubt it. Take a look at these possible 
scenarios: 


Octavia screamed more chillingly. “Uh-oh,” thought Max. “Yesterday she nearly burst my 
eardrum. If she screams more chillingly today, I'd better get my earplugs out.” 
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REMEMBER 


EXAMPLE 


Or 


Or 


Octavia screamed more chillingly. Max, rushing to aid Carmen, whose scream of terror 
had turned his blood to ice, stopped dead. "Octavia sounds even worse,” he thought. 
“I'd better go to her first.” 


Octavia screamed more chillingly. “Please,” said the director, “I know you're tired after 
rehearsing for ten hours. But if you're going to star in my horror movie, you'll have to 
put a little more oomph into it. Try again!” 


See the problem? Unless you complete the comparison, readers are left with as many possibili- 
ties as they can imagine. 


Here's another comparison with a fatal error. Can you spot the problem? 


Lulu loved skydiving more than Lola. 


Need another hint? Read on: 


Or 


Lulu loved skydiving more than Lola. Lola sobbed uncontrollably as she realized that 
Lulu, whom she had always considered her best friend, was on the way to the airport 
instead of on the way to Lola's birthday party. What a disappointment! 


Lulu loved skydiving more than Lola. Lola was fine for the first 409 jumps, but then 
her enthusiasm began to flag. Lulu, on the other hand, was climbing into the airplane 
eagerly, as if it were her first jump of the day. 


Because the comparison is incomplete, your reader can understand the comparison in two dif- 
ferent ways, as the two stories illustrate. The rule here is simple: Don't omit words that are 
necessary to the meaning of the comparison. 


WRONG: Lulu loved skydiving more than Lola. 
RIGHT: Lulu loved skydiving more than she loved Lola. 


ALSO RIGHT: Lulu loved skydiving more than Lola did. 


In making a comparison, be clear and complete. 


Q. Which sentence is correct? 


(A) My cat Agatha slapped her tail more quickly. 
(B) My cat Agatha slapped her tail more quickly than Dorothy's cat. 


A. Binsentence A, the reader is left asking more quickly than what? In sentence B, you 


know the two cats are being compared. 
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Illogical comparisons 


What's wrong with the following sentence? 
Babe Ruth played better than any baseball player. 


Before I continue, here's an explanation of that question for those of you who (gasp of pity) 
don't like baseball. Babe Ruth was one of the greatest baseball players of all time. The exam- 
ple removes Babe Ruth from the group of baseball players. To keep Babe Ruth in the sport, add 
other: 


Babe Ruth played better than any other baseball player. 


The rule for comparisons here is simple: Use the word other or else when comparing someone or 
something to other members of the same group. Check out the following examples: 


WRONG: The star soprano of the Santa Lola Opera, Sarah Screema, sings louder than 
anyone in the cast. 


WHY IT'S WRONG: The sentence makes it clear that Sarah is in the cast, but the com- 
parison implies that she's not in the cast. Illogical! 


RIGHT: The star soprano of the Santa Lola Opera, Sarah Screema, sings louder than 
anyone else in the cast. 
Here's another problem. Can you find it? 


Max's nose is longer than Michael. 


I should mention that Michael is tall — not skyscraper tall, but at least 6'2". Now do you see 
what's wrong with the sentence? Max's nose, a real tourist attraction for its length and width 
(not including the pimple at the end) is about four inches long. It is not longer than Michael. It 
is longer than Michael's nose. 

WRONG: Max's nose is longer than Michael. 


RIGHT: Max's nose is longer than Michael's nose. 


ALSO RIGHT: Max's nose is longer than Michael's. 


Here's the bottom line: 


>> Make sure your comparisons are logical. 


3» Check to see that you have compared what you want to compare — two things that are at 
least remotely related. 


>> Ifthe first part of the comparison involves a possessive noun or pronoun (showing own- 
ership), the second part of the comparison probably needs a possessive also. For more 
information on possessive nouns, see Chapter 17. For more information on possessive 
pronouns, see Chapter 4. 
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EXAMPLE 


TIP 


EXAMPLE 


Q. Which sentence is correct? 
(A) The beagle is cuter than any breed of dog. 
(B) The beagle is cuter than any other breed of dog. 
A. BThe grammar in sentence B is correct, but feel free to cross out beagle and substitute 


your favorite dog breed. By definition, a beagle is a dog, and sentence A implies that 
beagles aren’t. The word other in sentence B returns beagles to dogdom. 


Another common error involves creating comparisons out of absolutes — characteristics that 
can’t be compared. If I ask you whether this chapter is more unique than the previous chapter, 
the answer is definitely not. Nothing can be more unique. The word unique means “one of a 
kind.” Something is either one of a kind or it’s not. No halfway point, no degrees of uniqueness, 
no — well, you get the idea. You can’t compare something that’s unique to anything but itself. 
Check out the following examples: 

WRONG: The vase that Pete cracked was more unique than the Grecian urn. 

ALSO WRONG: The vase that Pete cracked was very unique. 

RIGHT: The vase that Pete cracked was unique. 

ALSO RIGHT: The vase that Pete cracked was unique, as was the Grecian urn. 

RIGHT AGAIN: The vase that Pete cracked was more unusual than the Grecian urn. 

WHY IT'S RIGHT: Unusual is not an absolute term, so you can use it in comparisons. 
The word unique is not unique. Other words share its absolute quality: perfect, circular, dead, and 
eternal, for example. Before you sign off on a comparison, be sure it’s logical. You can’t com- 


pare absolute qualities, but you can compare how close people or things come to having those 
qualities. 


One more word causes trouble in comparisons: equally. You hear the expression equally as quite 
frequently. You don’t need the as because the word equally contains the idea of comparison. For 
example: 


WRONG: Roger got a lighter sentence than Lulu, but he is equally as guilty because he 
stole as many doughnuts as she did. 


RIGHT: Roger got a lighter sentence than Lulu, but he is equally guilty because he stole 
as many doughnuts as she did. 


ALSO RIGHT: Roger got a lighter sentence than Lulu, but he is as guilty as she is because 
he stole the same number of doughnuts. 


Q. Find the correct sentence. 
(A) Michael's recent drama is even more unique than his last play. 
(B) Michael's recent drama is even more unusual than his last play. 


A. B Sentence A incorrectly compares an absolute (unique). In sentence B, more unusual 
expresses a correct comparison. 
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Find the correct sentence in each pair. 


00000 se OQO 


(A) "There are more fish in the sea," commented the shark as she searched for her 
posse. 


(B) “There are more fish in the sea than on a restaurant menu,” commented the shark 
as she searched for her posse. 

(A) Mr. Trout, who is wealthier than a tech titan, spends a lot of money on waterproof 
smartphones. 


(B) Mr. Trout, who is wealthier, spends a lot of money on waterproof smartphones. 


(A) The octopus plays more video games, often opposing himself with different arms. 

(B) The octopus plays more video games than any land animal, often opposing himself 
with different arms. 

(A) The jokes in this exercise are more unique than the jokes in Chapter 18. 


(B) However, the answers are more unusual in Chapter 18. 


(A) The tip of a mermaid's tail is unique because it's circular. 


(B) A mermaid's tail is equally as circular as a shark's fin. 


(A) These marine jokes are so uninteresting that I may volunteer to be shark bait. 


(B) These marine jokes are so uninteresting. 


(A) The average pigeon is smarter than any animal. 

(B) The average pigeon is smarter than any other animal. 

(A) I once saw a woman on a New York street shampooing her hair in the rain, an expe- 
rience that was weirder than anything I've seen in New York City. 

(B) On a New York street, I once saw a woman shampooing her hair in the rain, an 
experience that was weirder than anything else I've seen in New York City. 

(A) Singing a shower song with a thick New York accent, she appeared saner than city 
residents. 

(B) Singing a shower song with a thick New York accent, she appeared saner than other 
city residents. 

(A) A tourist gawking through the window of a sightseeing bus was more surprised 
than neighborhood residents on the street. 


(B) A tourist gawking through the window of a sightseeing bus was more surprised 
than other neighborhood residents on the street. 
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TIP 


In some languages, word order isn’t particularly important. You can write the equivalent of 
“cat dog bit” and the form of the word indicates which animal is the biter and which is the 
victim. English words have fewer forms (nice, right?), but location matters. To find out how to 
place every descriptive word and statement accurately, read on. 


Descriptions can be a single word (an adjective or an adverb), but many are longer. In grammar 
terms, they can be phrases and clauses. You don’t need to label a description in order to put it 
where it belongs. Logic is enough! 


Troubling singles 


A few single-word descriptions pack a huge punch when it comes to meaning. Specifically, 
when you see even, almost, nearly, only, or just, watch out! Errors pop up if they’re in the 
wrong spot. 


Placing “even” 


Even is one of the sneaky descriptors that can land any place in a sentence — and change the 
meaning of what you’re saying. Take a look at this example: 


It's two hours before the grand opening of the school show. Lulu and George have been 
rehearsing for weeks. They know all the dances, and Lulu has only one faint bruise left 
from George's tricky elbow maneuver. Suddenly, George's evil twin, Lester, mad with 
jealousy, "accidentally" places his foot in George's path. George is down! His ankle is 
sprained! What will happen to the show? 


>» Possibility 1: Lulu shouts, "We can still go on! Even Lester knows the dances." 


3» Possibility 2: Lulu shouts, "We can still go on! Lester knows even the dances." 


What's going on here? These two statements look almost the same, but they aren't. Here's 
what each one means: 


>? Possibility 1: Lulu surveys the 15 boys gathered around George. She knows that any one 
of them could step in at a moment's notice. After all, the dances are easy. Even Lester, the 
clumsiest boy in the class, knows the dances. If even Lester can perform the role, it will be a 
piece of cake for everyone else. 


>» Possibility 2: The whole group looks at Lester almost as soon as George hits the floor. Yes, 
Lester knows the words. He's been reciting George's lines for weeks now, helping George 
learn the part. Yes, Lester can sing; everyone's heard him. But what about the dances? 
There's no time to teach him. Just then, Lester begins to twirl around the stage. Lulu sighs 
with relief. Lester knows even the dances. The show will go on! 
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He fell awkwardly so that he broke his leg. 
She was so ill that she had to be taken to hospital immediately. 
We were so bored that we left the lecture early. 


An adverbial clause of result always comes after the main clause, unlike some 
other adverbial clauses which can also come before it. 


adverbial clause of condition 
This indicates a possible situation and its consequences and is introduced by a 
conjunction (see 5) relating to condition such as unless, if, as if, provided (that), 
providing, as long as. 

The words underlined in each of the following sentences form an adverbial 
clause of condition: 1'/| come to the party provided I don’t have to work. 


If you finish your project you can leave early. 

I could have told you that if you had bothered to ask me. 

We will miss the plane unless we leave for the airport now. 

As long as you work late this evening you can have tomorrow morning off. 

If you study hard and do well in your exams, you will easily get into university. 


adverbial clause of manner 

This indicates the way someone behaves or the way in which something is done, 
and is introduced by a conjunction (see 6) relating to manner such as as though, 
as if, as, like. 


The words underlined in each of the following sentences form an adverbial 
clause of manner. 


He talks as if he knows a lot about the subject. 
She looked at him as though she hated him. 


Why does he behave as he does? 


An adverbial clause of manner always follows the main clause, unlike some 
other adverbial clauses which can also come before it. 


adverbial clause of concession 
This contains a fact that contrasts in some way with the main clause or makes it 
seem surprising and is introduced by a conjunction (see 7) such as although, 


Got it? Even is a description and describes the words that follow it. To put it another way, even 
begins a comparison: 


>» Possibility 1: even Lester (as well as everyone else) 


3» Possibility 2: even the dances (as well as the songs and words) 
So here's the rule. Put even at the beginning of the comparison implied in the sentence. 


Placing "almost" and "nearly" 


Almost and nearly are also tricky, as you see in these examples: 

Last night, Lulu wrote for almost (or nearly) an hour and then went rollerblading. 
and 

Last night, Lulu almost (or nearly) wrote for an hour and then went rollerblading. 


In the first sentence, Lulu wrote for 55 minutes and then stopped. In the second sentence, 
Lulu intended to write, but every time she sat down at the computer, she remembered that she 
hadn't watered the plants, called her best friend, Lola, made a sandwich, and so forth. After an 
hour of wasted time and without one word on the screen, she grabbed her rollerblades and left. 


Almost and nearly begin the comparison. Lulu almost wrote (or nearly wrote), but she didn't. Or 
Lulu wrote for almost an hour (or nearly an hour), but not for a whole hour. In deciding where to 
put these words, add the missing ideas and see whether the position of the word makes sense. 


Placing "only" and "just" 
If only the word only were simpler to understand! If everyone thought about the word just for 
just a minute. Like the other descriptors in this section, only and just change the meaning of the 
sentence every time their positions are altered, as you see in these examples: 

Only (or just) Lex went to Iceland. (No one else went.) 

Lex only went to Iceland. (He didn't do anything else.) 

Lex just went to Iceland. (The ink on his passport is still wet. Just may mean recently.) 

Lex went only (or just) to Iceland. (He skipped Antarctica.) 
Many people place only in front of a verb and assume that it applies to another idea in the 
sentence. I see T-shirts all the time with slogans like *My dad went to NYC and only bought 
me a lousy T-shirt." The only should be in front of a lousy T-shirt because the sentence implies 


that Dad should have bought more — the Empire State Building, perhaps. The original wording 
describes a terrible trip: Ride in from the airport, buy a T-shirt, and return home. 
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Q. Which sentence is correct? 
(A) Lonly want one reindeer for my trip to the North Pole, not all of them. 


EXAMPLE 
(B) I want only one reindeer for my trip to the North Pole, not all of them. 


A. B Only limits the number of reindeer, not the action (want). 
Which sentence is correct? 


TURN © (A) Just Allen attended the opera; he didn’t have time for the party afterward. 
(B) Allen attended just the opera; he didn’t have time for the party afterward. 
33) (A) My Uncle Fred pays taxes only when he’s in the mood or when the IRS serves an 
arrest warrant. 
(B) My Uncle Fred only pays taxes when he’s in the mood or when the IRS serves an 
arrest warrant. 
o (A) Because she was celebrating an important birthday, Ms. Jonge gave us just 
30 minutes of homework. 
(B) Because she was celebrating an important birthday, just Ms. Jonge gave us 
30 minutes of homework. 
(35) (A) The first task nearly seemed impossible: to write an essay about the benefits of 
homework. 
(B) The first task seemed nearly impossible: to write an essay about the benefits of 
homework. 
eo (A) After I'd almost written two pages, my phone beeped, and I put my pen down. 
(B) After I'd written almost two pages, my phone beeped, and I put my pen down. 
em (A) 1 figured that even Ms. Jonge, the meanest teacher on the planet, would understand 
the need to take a break. 


(B) I even figured that Ms. Jonge, the meanest teacher on the planet, would understand 
the need to take a break. 


Misplaced descriptions 


One word to the left or two to the right can't matter much, right? Wrong. To see why, take a 
look at this sentence: 


Lulu put a ring in her pierced nose that she bought last week. 
The describing words that she bought last week follow the word nose. The way the sentence is 
now, that she bought last week describes nose. The internet sells plenty of unusual items, but no 


noses (yet), though I imagine a website for plastic surgeons offering discount nose jobs is out 
there somewhere. 
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Here's the correction: 

In her pierced nose Lulu put a ring that she bought last week. 
Now the description (that she bought last week) follows ring, which Lulu really did buy last week. 
If you encounter a misplaced description in your writing, be sure that your revision doesn't 
create another error. Here's an example of a faulty revision, still working from the sentence 
about Lulu's nose: 

Lulu put a ring that she had bought last week in her pierced nose. 
In this version, Lulu's shopping took place inside her nose, which is rather large but not spa- 
cious enough to contain a jewelry store. The description in her pierced nose tells you where 
something happened. The sentence has two verbs: put and bought. The description describes the 
nearest action, which, in the faulty revision, is bought. In the true correction, in her pierced nose 
is at the beginning of the sentence, closer to put than to bought. 
Here's another description that has wandered too far from home: 

Lulu also bought a genuine, 1950-model, pink Hoopadoop toy with a credit card. 
According to news reports, toddlers and dogs have received credit card applications, but toys 
have not. Yet the sentence says that the Hoopadoop toy comes with a credit card. How to fix it? 
Move the description: 

With a credit card Lulu also bought a genuine, 1950-model, pink Hoopadoop toy. 
Granted, people can often figure out the meaning of a sentence that has a poorly placed descrip- 
tion. But chances are your reader or listener will pause a moment to unravel what you've said 


and then space out while reading the next couple of sentences. 


The rule concerning description placement is simple: Place the description as close as possible 
to the word it describes. 


e Which sentence is correct? 
(A) Roger put the paper into his pocket with nuclear secrets written on it. 


(B) Roger put the paper with nuclear secrets written on it into his pocket. 
A. BThe paper, not the pocket, has nuclear secrets written on it! 
Which sentence is correct? 


(A) Anna pedaled to the mathematics contest on her ten-speed bicycle with a complete 
set of differential equations. 


(B) With a complete set of differential equations, Anna pedaled on her ten-speed bicy- 
cle to the mathematics contest. 
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(A) Julie passed the eye examination administered by a very near-sighted clerk with 
flying colors. 


(B) With flying colors, Julie passed the eye examination administered by a very near- 
sighted clerk. 
(40) (A) The written test inquired about maneuvers for cars skidding on ice. 
(B) The written test for cars skidding on ice inquired about maneuvers. 
(A) About a week after the written portion of the exam, the Department of Motor 


Vehicles sent a letter giving Julie an appointment for the road test lacking 
sufficient postage. 


(B) About a week after the written portion of the exam, the Department of Motor 
Vehicles sent a letter lacking sufficient postage and giving Julie an appointment 
for the road test. 


Just hanging out: Danglers 


Descriptions must have something to describe. This idea seems simple, and it is simple when 
the description is a single word. You’re not likely to say 


| want to buy a red. 


when you’re putting together a Santa Claus outfit for a holiday party. Instead, you automati- 
cally declare: 


| want to buy a red suit. 


In the preceding sentence, red describes suit. However, two types of descriptions tend to cause 
as many problems as a double date with your ex: participles and infinitives. These descriptions 
look like verbs, but they don’t function as verbs. In grammar terms, they’re known as verbals. 
(You can find out more about verbals in Chapter 24.) 


In this section, I show you common mistakes with participles and infinitives. Don’t worry 
about the names. Just place these descriptions properly. 


First up is participles. Read this sentence: 
Munching a buttered sausage, the cholesterol really builds up. 


As you see, the sentence begins with a verb form, munching, but munching isn’t the verb in 
the sentence. It’s a participle — a verb form that describes. (The true verb in the sentence is 
builds.) But participles have to describe something or someone. Munching must be tacked onto a 
muncher. So who is munching? You? Egbert? Everyone in the local diet club? In this sentence, 
no one is munching. Descriptive verb forms that have nothing appropriate to describe are called 
danglers or dangling modifiers. To correct the sentence, add a muncher: 


Munching a buttered sausage, Egbert smiled and waved to his cardiologist. 
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In sentences beginning with a descriptive verb form, such as a participle, the subject must per- 
form the action mentioned in the descriptive verb form. In the sample sentence, Egbert is the 
subject of the sentence. The sentence begins with a descriptive verb form, munching a buttered 
sausage. Thus, Egbert is the one who is munching. (For more information on identifying the 
subject of a sentence, see Chapter 10.) If you want the cardiologist to munch, say 


Munching a buttered sausage, the cardiologist returned Egbert's wave. 
Here's another example: 
Sitting on the park bench, the soaring space shuttle delighted the little boy. 


Really? The space shuttle is sitting on a bench and soaring at the same time? Defies the laws of 
physics, don't you think? Try again: 


Sitting on the park bench, the little boy was delighted by the soaring space shuttle. 


Now little boy is the subject of the sentence, so the introductory description applies to him, not 
to the space shuttle. Another correction may be 


The soaring space shuttle delighted the little boy who was sitting on the park bench. 


Now the descriptive words sitting on the park bench are placed next to little boy, who is the one 
sitting and being delighted by the soaring space shuttle. 


Q. Which sentence is correct? 


(A) Skidding over the icy pavement, the old oak tree couldn't escape the speeding sports 
car. 


(B) Skidding over the icy pavement, the speeding sports car slammed into the old oak 
tree. 


A. Binchoice A, the old oak tree is skidding. Problem! In choice B, the speeding sports car is 
skidding. No problem! Well, no grammar problem, anyway. The traffic cop sees the sit- 
uation a little differently. 


Which sentence is correct? 


C (A) Sailing swiftly across the sea, Samantha’s boat was a beautiful sight. 


(B) Sailing swiftly across the sea, the sight of the beautiful boat made Samantha sob. 


o (A) To enjoy a good cup of coffee, a clean coffeepot is essential. 
(B) To enjoy a good cup of coffee, you should use a clean coffeepot. 
(A) While designing her latest tattoo, Lulu thought it would be a good idea to attach a 
small camera to the frames of her glasses. 


(B) While designing her latest tattoo, a small camera attached to the frames of her 
glasses seemed like a good idea. 
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o (A) Covered in rhinestones, Lulu's glasses made a fashion statement. 


(B) Covered in rhinestones, Lulu made a fashion statement with her glasses. 


Avoiding confusing descriptions 


Equal opportunity matters, but you don't want a description to have an equal opportunity to 
describe two things. Take a look at the following example: 


The teacher that Roger annoyed often assigned detention to him. 
What does the sentence mean? Did Roger often annoy the teacher? (I'm a teacher, and Roger 
would certainly annoy me. His burps alone ... but back to grammar.) Perhaps the teacher often 
assigned detention to Roger. (Yup. Sounds like something Roger's teacher would do.) 
Do you see the problem with the sample sentence? It has two distinct, possible meanings. 
Because often is between annoying and assigning, it may be linked to either of those two actions. 
The sentence violates a basic rule of description: All descriptions must be clear. Never place a 
description where it may have two possible meanings. 
Fix the sentence by moving often so that it is closer to one of the verbs, thus showing the 
reader which of two words often describes. Here are two correct versions, each with a different 
meaning: 

The teacher that Roger often annoyed assigned detention to him. 
In this sentence, often is closer to annoyed. Thus, often describes annoyed. The sentence com- 
municates to the reader that after 514 burps, the teacher lost her temper and assigned detention 
to Roger. 
Here's a second possibility: 

The teacher that Roger annoyed assigned detention to him often. 
Now often is closer to assigned. The reader understands that often describes assigned. The sen- 
tence tells the reader that the teacher vowed “not to take anything from that little brat” and 
assigned detention to Roger every day of the school year, including winter break and Presi- 


dents’ Day. 


Sometimes you can clarify a confusing description by adding commas. Here's an unclear 
sentence: 


The pig chewing on pig chow happily burped and made us all run for gas masks. 
You don't know if the pig is chewing happily or burping happily. Commas make the meaning clear: 


The pig, chewing on pig chow happily, burped and made us all run for gas masks. 
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I have to warn you about the comma correction. You can't always throw in a comma and fix a 
problem. In fact, sometimes you create an additional mistake by adding a comma! Check out 
Chapter 19 for comma advice, or fix the sentence by moving the description. 


Q. Correct or incorrect? You decide. 
EXAMPLE The senator speaking last week voted against the Clarity Bill. 
A. incorrect The expression last week could apply to either speaking or voted. 
Which sentence is correct? 
YOUR s i : : 
TURN (46) (A) Running a red light once earned a stiff fine. 


(B) Running a red light earned a stiff fine at one time. 


@ (A) Backing away from the traffic cop swiftly caused a reaction. 


(B) Backing swiftly away from the traffic cop caused a reaction. 


(48) (A) The punishment the judge imposed drew criticism from the press quickly. 


(B) The punishment the judge imposed quickly drew criticism from the press. 
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Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


© most beautiful In choosing the top or bottom of a group of three or more, go for the superla- 
tive form. For long words, that means attaching most to the adjective. 


(2) lower, livelier The comparative form is the way to go because two cities, Paris and New York, 
are compared. One-syllable words such as low form comparatives with the addition of -er. 
Most two-syllable words rely on more or less, but lively is an exception. 


G) most efficient, most valuable In choosing the top or bottom rank from a group of three or 
more, go for the superlative. Efficient and valuable, both long words, take most or least. In the 
context of this sentence, most makes sense. 


(4) slower, less accurate Comparing two elements — in this case, Helen and Natalie — calls for 
the comparative form. The one-syllable word takes -er, and the longer word relies on less. 


G) neater, more professional Here the sentence compares typing to handwriting, two elements, 
so the comparative is correct. The one-syllable word becomes comparative with the addition 
of -er, and the two-syllable word turns into a two-word comparison. 


(6) nastiest, more annoyed In the world of imagined moods, Natalie’s nasty mood is on top. 
Therefore, you need the superlative form. The second comparison compares two moods — 
her current mood and her mood when her desk burned. The comparative form of annoyed 
relies on more. 


more qualified Two people are being compared here (Helen and Natalie), so go for the com- 
parative form. Because qualified is a long word, attaching more is the way to go. 


most professional, less often Choosing one out of three in the first part of the sentence calls 
for superlative. In the second part of the sentence, the speaker is comparing herself to every 
other employee, one at a time. Therefore, comparative is appropriate. Because the speaker is 
bragging, less often makes sense. 


© more effectively To compare two time periods, use more. 

less frequently Less is what you need to compare actions in two time periods. 

$ most intelligently Jenna is on top, so most is the word you need. 
12 ) less obviously This is a comparison of two elements, so less is the appropriate choice. 
13 ) most harshly The grading done by Professor Jahn is at the extreme, so most is correct. 


best Once you mention the top or bottom experience of a lifetime, you're in the superlative 
column. Best is the word you want. 


more Two elements are being compared here: the level of detail Edgar uses and the level of 
detail people want. When comparing two elements, the comparative form rules. 


© worst The superlative form singles out the extreme (in this case, the most boring) item in 
the scrapbook. 


GT) better The sentence pits Edgar’s skills against the skills of one group (the downtown jewelers). 
Even though the group has several members, the comparison is between two elements — 
Edgar and the group — so comparative form is what you want. 
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most The superlative form singles out the extreme — in this case, Edgar's timepiece collec- 
tion, which included a raw- potato clock until it rotted. 


better The comparative deals with two states — how the clock runs before Edgar gets his 
hands on it and how it runs after. 


best To single out the top or bottom rank from a group of more than two, go for the superla- 
tive form. 


less The comparison is between what he has and what he needs — two items, so go for the 
comparative form. 


(2) B The key here is to define the term more. More than what? Sentence A doesn't answer that 
question, so it's incomplete. Sentence B adds than on a restaurant menu to complete the 
comparison. 


A The problem with option B is that you can't tell what or who is being compared to Mr. 
Trout. The missing element of the comparison must be supplied, as it is in sentence A (tech 
titan). 


B Sentence A begins the comparison nicely (more video games) and then flubs the ending (than 
what? than who?). Sentence B supplies an ending — than any land animal — so the compari- 
son is complete. 


B Unique can't be compared, because it's an absolute term. Unusual, which appears in sen- 
tence B, can be compared. 


(26) A Two absolute words in sentence A (unique, circular) are treated as absolutes, so this sen- 
tence is correct. Sentence B contains equally as, which isn’t correct in Standard English. The 
correct expression drops the as. 


(27) A The word so begins a comparison, but only sentence A finishes it, adding that I may volun- 
teer to be shark bait. Note: In informal situations, option B is acceptable, using so as an 
intensifier. 


B A pigeon is an animal, so sentence A doesn't make sense. Sentence B considers the pigeon 
in relation to other animals, so it's correct. 


B The else in option B creates a logical comparison between this (true!) event and other 
strange things I've seen in New York City. Because option A lacks else, it's illogical. 


Go) B If she has a New York accent, she’s probably a city resident. Without the word other, as in 
option A, you're saying that she’s saner than herself. Not possible! Option B repairs the logic 
by inserting other. 


(31) A The tourist isn’t a neighborhood resident and therefore should be compared to one or more 
of them without the word other. In option B, the word other is unnecessary and illogical. 


(32) B In this sentence, the opera and the party are the focus, so just should precede the opera, not 
Allen. 


(33) A Only describes the conditions that prompt Fred to pay, so it should precede those conditions 
(when he’s in the mood or when the IRS serves an arrest warrant). 


(34) A Just limits the amount of homework, so choice A makes sense. Choice B lacks logic because 
the sentence mentions she (Ms. Jonge) and no other teachers. 


B In this sentence you’re not limiting seemed. Instead, you’re making a comment on how 
close to impossible the task seemed. 
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36 ) B Almost limits the number of pages, not the act of writing. 


(7) A Even should attach to Ms. Jonge because the sentence evaluates her as one of a group of 
teachers. 


(38) B In sentence A, the bicycle has ten speeds, two tires, and a set of equations — not very 
useful in climbing hills and swerving to avoid taxis! The description must be close to pedaled, 
as it is in choice B. 


(9) B With flying colors means “easily,” which describes passed, not clerk. Place it at the beginning 
of the sentence and that’s exactly what it does. 


40 ) A The description (for cars skidding on ice) describes maneuvers, not test. 


B The letter is lacking sufficient postage, not the road test. 


A Sailing swiftly across the sea describes Samantha’s boat. Samantha’s boat is performing that 
action. Sentence B is wrong because in sentence B, sight, the subject, is sailing. (And, of 
course, a sight can’t sail.) 


(43) B Choice A sounds correct, but when you stop to think, no one is enjoying a good cup of coffee. 
Insert you or caffeine addicts or some other person. 


(44) A While designing her latest tattoo describes Lulu, not camera. 
A The glasses are covered in rhinestones, not Lulu. 


(46) B In sentence A, once could refer to a single traffic mistake or to a single time period when 
stiff fines were the punishment. Sentence B clearly expresses the second meaning. 


(47) B In sentence A, swiftly could refer to either the backing away or the timing of the cop’s reac- 
tion. Sentence B attaches swiftly to backing away. 


Lm 
(48) A In sentence B, quickly could refer to the judge's action or to the reaction of the press. 
Sentence A clearly attaches the descriptive word to the reaction of the press. 


If you're ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz that incorporates 
all the chapter topics. 
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though, even though, whereas, while, whilst. The words underlined in each of the 
following sentences form an adverbial clause of concession: I admire his work 
although I don't really like him. 

Even though she loves him she doesn't trust him. 

Whilst he works very hard, he doesn't really achieve anything. 

My friend loves to lie on the beach all day, whereas I like to explore the 


surrounding villages. 
Although he had all the right qualifications and experience for that particular 


post, he was not appointed. 


Comparative clause 


A comparative clause is a subordinate clause that modifies comparative 
adjectives and adverbs and is introduced by than. The words underlined in each 
of the following sentences form a comparative clause: The task was much more 


difficult than any of us had anticipated. 


He worked harder than we could ever have imagined. 
She somehow looked less attractive today than she did last night. 


Relative clause 


A relative clause (see 1, 2) performs a similar function to an adjective in a 
sentence. It comes immediately after a noun in the main clause, which is called 
the antecedent, and gives more information about this noun. A relative clause is 
introduced by a relative pronoun (see 1), such as who, whose, which and that, 
and this comes immediately after the antecedent. Who and whom are used when 
the noun refers to a person, which is used when it refers to a thing and that can 
be used of either a person or thing. Whom is used when the relative pronoun is 
the object of the verb in the relative clause. Whose is used when you want to 
refer to something relating to the person or thing you are talking about. The 
words underlined in each of the sentences below form a relative clause. 


That's the boy who stole the bike. 


I know the man whose wife was a surgeon. 
These are the men whose wages have been increased. 


It is a country whose population is in decline. 
He is the neighbour whom we like best. 


Here is the book that I borrowed. 


Whaddya Know? Chapter 15 Quiz 


Quiz time! Complete each problem to test your knowledge of the various topics covered in this 
chapter. You can then find the solutions and explanations in the next section. 


As you breathe deeply, check out this yoga instruction manual, which, my lawyer begs me 
to mention, does not describe real postures that a normal human body can achieve. Do not 
try these positions at home, but do check every underlined portion for unclear or misplaced 
descriptions and comparisons. Mark them correct or incorrect. 


Deciding which yoga posture to learn, (1) Greeting Turtle or the One-Legged Grammar 
Cross should be considered. If you (2) only learn one yoga posture, Greeting Turtle 
should be it. (3) Even beginners can do it, sometimes (4) more well than experienced 
athletes. In fact, Greeting Turtle is the (5) easiest. 


To form Greeting Turtle, (6) the mat should extend from knees to armpits (7) freshly 
laundered and dried to fluffiness. (8) Bend the right knee up to the nose, as you relax 
the left ankle (9) more completely. Bend the knee (10) least sharply and then straighten 
the leg again. Now, for the (11) most unique aspect of this yoga posture, raise both 
arms to the sky and bless the yoga posture (12) that is blue. Learning this posture (13) 
well prepares you for (14) harder movements in yoga, the (15) better of all exercises. 
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Answers to Chapter 15 Quiz 
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© incorrect The description that begins the sentence (Deciding which yoga posture to learn) 
should attach to the person deciding, not to the postures (Greeting Turtle and One-Legged 
Grammar Cross). Substitute you should consider or something similar. 


2 ) incorrect Only should precede one yoga posture because it limits the number, not the 
activity (learn). 


N 
G) correct The comparison is between beginners and experienced athletes, so even is properly 
placed. 


(4) incorrect The word you want is better. 
(5) incorrect Easiest in what context? The comparison is incomplete. 


b 
(6) incorrect The description that begins the sentence is attached to the mat, but the mat isn’t 
forming Greeting Turtle. Reword so that you or the student forms Greeting Turtle, not 

the mat. 


(7) incorrect The armpits aren’t freshly laundered and dried to fluffiness — the mat is. Move the 
description to follow the mat. 


(8) correct Not every sentence that begins with a verb form is incorrect! This one is a command 
to you and is correct. 


© incorrect Complete is an absolute — no comparisons allowed! 


(10) incorrect Least is the word when you’re comparing one thing to more than two others. Here, 
the instructions refer to only two knee positions, so less sharply is what you want. 


(a) incorrect Unique is an absolute and can't be compared. 
(2) incorrect The sky is blue, not the posture. Move the description to follow sky. 


(3) incorrect Well is located between two actions — learning and prepares — and thus could 
apply to either. Well should follow you. 


GA correct Two things are being compared — Greeting Turtle and a group of other movements. 
The comparative form is correct. 


~ 
(35) incorrect Yoga is singled out from a group, so best is the word you want. 
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IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Exploring spelling rules 


» Avoiding common spelling errors 


» Improving spelling with computer 
programs and the dictionary 


Chapter 16 
Becoming a Better 


Speler Speller 


f you see a *missteak" (mistake) when you're reading, you may be so distracted that you 

miss the writer's message. That's why you should pay attention to proper spelling. Because 

it follows few rules — and breaks even those some of the time — English spelling is hard. 
Nevertheless, with a little practice and perhaps some help from a computer program or the dic- 
tionary, you can perfect your spelling. 


In this chapter, I explain some spelling rules and review words that puzzle many writers. 
Finally, I tell you how computer programs, smartphone apps, and the dictionary can help you 
become a champion speller. 


Following the Rules of English Spelling 


In some wonderful languages, what you see is what you say. You see a pair of letters in many 
different words, and you say them the same way, every time, because the written form follows 
strict rules. Sadly, English is not one of those logical languages. Read these words aloud: 


thought 


dough 
doubt 
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The letters ou appear in every word. In thought, the ou sounds like aw. In dough, the same letters 
sound like oh. In doubt, the pair sounds like ow. Crazy, right? 


You often have to memorize words or look up their correct spelling. However, English does 
follow some patterns. Not many, but some! In this section, I explain a few rules that help you 
write correctly. 


Changing Y to I 


One spelling rule involves words ending in y when you're adding s or es to make a plural or 
when you're adding a suffix. (A suffix is one or more letters added to the end of a word to create 
a new word.) The key is the letter just before the y. If it's a vowel (a, e, i, o, u), attach the suffix 
and you're done. If the letter is not a vowel, change the y to i before attaching the suffix. Some 
examples: 


monkey — monkeys (vowel precedes y) 

city — cities (consonant precedes y) 

happy — happiest (consonant precedes y) 
comply — compliance (consonant precedes y) 
try > tried (consonant precedes y) 


joy — joyful (vowel precedes y) 


Cis) Q. Write the plural of each word: turkey, sky, prayer, butterfly. 


examp AA. turkeys, skies, prayers, butterflies 

Q. Add the letters in parentheses to the base word, changing the base word as needed. 
bounty (ful) 
terrify (ing) 
baby (ish) 
fly (er) 
try (ed) 

A. bountiful, terrifying, babyish, flier, tried 


In this minitable, you find some correctly spelled words and a couple of mistakes. If you see a 
mistake, write the proper spelling in the second column. 
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Word Correct? Proper Spelling? 


1. bunnies 
2. dutys 


3. lonelyness 


4. donkeys 


5. prettier 


6. tinyest 


| before E 


Do you know this little rhyme? 


I before E 
except after C 
unless sounded like A 


as in neighbor and weigh 


The rhyme explains a spelling rule: 


>> The letter i comes before the letter e most of the time. 
>> After the letter c, place the letter e before the letter i. 


>> If the letters e and i combine to sound like the letter a, the e comes before the i. 


Some words don't follow this rule. Here are a few: ancient, weird, science, efficient, fancied. If 
you're unsure how to spell a word, check the dictionary. 


WARNING 


e Write the word defined as “your sister’s daughter.” 


e niece The letter i generally precedes the letter e. 


EXAMPLE 
e Write the word defined as “the opposite of give.” 


A. receive After the letter c, the letter e precedes the letter i. 
Q. Write the word defined as "measure with a scale." 


e weigh When the letters e and i combine to sound like the letter a, the letter e precedes 
the letter i. 
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In this minitable, you find some correctly spelled words and a couple of mistakes. If you see a 
mistake, write the proper spelling in the second column. 


YOUR 
TURN Word 


7. acheive 


Correct? Proper Spelling? 


8. shield 


9. breif 


10. their 


11. thief 


12. nieghbor 


Double letters 


When you add -ed or - ing to a one-syllable word with a short vowel that ends with a consonant, 
double the consonant. If you're adding these endings to a one-syllable word with a long vowel, 
don't double the final consonant. 


EXAMPLE 


pO PO PO 


e Add the suffix -ing to the word dot. 


e dotting The word dot is a one-syllable word that ends with a consonant, t. When you 
add - ing, you must double the consonant, t, because the o is short. 


Add the suffix -ed to the word bag. 


e bagged The word bag is a one-syllable word that ends with a consonant, g. When you 
add -ed, you must double the consonant, g, because the a is short. 


e Add the suffix -ing to the word say. 


e saying The vowel a in say is long. Don't double the final consonant when you add - ing. 


Sometimes you double the final consonant in longer words, too, when you add -ed or - ing. Read 
these words. Pay attention to the sound of the words in the first column: 


Original With -ed or -ing 
begin beginning 
occur occurred 
commit committing 
control controlled 


When you say the original words aloud, you hear that the accent — the stress — is on the last 
part of the word. You say 


“be-GIN,” not "BE-gin" 
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EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


WARNING 


In this situation, check the last vowel sound. If it's short, double the final consonant when you 
attach ed or ing. 


Q. Add ed to the word contain. 


contained The word is pronounced "con- TAIN," with the stress on the second syllable. 
The vowel sound there is long, so the consonant n isn't doubled when you add ed. 


A. 
Q. Add ing to recall. 
A. 


recalling The word is pronounced “re-CALL,” with the stress on the second syllable. 
The vowel sound is short, so the consonant l is doubled when you add ing. 


In this minitable, you find some correctly spelled words and a couple of mistakes. If you see a 
mistake, write the proper spelling in the second column. 


Word Correct? Proper Spelling? 


13. claimmed 


14. planned 


15. spinning 


16. puting 


17. runing 
18. beged 


Double letters cause trouble in other situations, too. See "Taming Spelling Demons," later in 
this chapter, for more information. 


Dropping the silent E 


Many English words end with a silent e. If you skip that last letter, you may end up with a 
completely different word. Hate becomes hat, and hope turns into hop. If you say those words 
aloud, you notice that the silent e is a signal that the vowel before it is long. (A long vowel is 
pronounced like the name of the letter.) Don't forget to place the silent e where it's needed! 
Hope has a long o, and hop, a short o. 


The spelling rule for words ending with a silent e has two parts: 


>> Keep the silent e if you add letters to the end of the word and if the first added letter is a 
consonant (any letter except a, e, i, o, or u): 


hate > hateful 
pale — paleness 


manage — management 
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>> Drop the silent e if you add letters to the end of the word and if the first added letter is a 
vowel (a, e, i, o, or u): 


arrive > arriving 
pure — purity 


nerve — nervous 


e Add -ly to time. 


e timely The i in time is long, and the first letter you're adding is a consonant, I. Don’t 


Q 
A 
drop the silent e. 
Q 
A 


EXAMPLE 


e Add -ing to time. 


e timing The i in time is long, and the first letter you're adding is a vowel. Drop the 
silent e. 


I doubt you'll be surprised to hear that the silent e rule has exceptions. Here's one: 
dye (to change the color of cloth) — dyeing 
As always, if you're unsure how to spell a word, check the dictionary. 


See how well you know the silent e. If you see a misspelled word in the first column, write the 
correct spelling in the second column. To help you, the words you're looking at are in sentences 


your and underlined. 
TURN 


Word Correct? Proper Spelling? 


19. A tiger's bit can kill you. 


20. Mary is givving a concert this evening. 


21. Haveing a cold is miserable. 


22. Andrew was driving when he hite that tree. 


23. If the soap is pur, it will float. 


24. Play nicely with the other children! 


Taming Spelling Demons 


Spelling demons aren't supernatural monsters. They're words that often trick writers. With a 
little care, though, you will always spell these words correctly. 
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I lost the ring which he gave me. 
He hit the driver that damaged his car. 


Sometimes the relative clause divides the parts of a main clause rather than 
coming after it. The words underlined in each of the sentences below form a 
relative clause: The house that we liked most was much too expensive for us. 
The woman whose daughter is ill is very upset. 

The dream which I had last night was very vivid. 


NB: Relative pronoun 

Sometimes there is no relative pronoun at the beginning of the relative 
clause, as in the underlined clauses below: He was the best cook we ever had. 
She was not then the rich woman she later became. 

He wasn't the man she thought he was. 


NB: Of which 

In formal English, especially written English, of which is sometimes used 
instead of whose, as in the underlined clauses below: It is one of those cities 
of which the centre has become a slum. 

The ruined castle is one of those buildings of which the history is 
inadequately documented. 


Types of relative clause 


There are two types of relative clause. A defining relative clause identifies 
which person or thing you are talking about. 


Defining relative clause 

The words underlined in each of the following sentences form a defining 
relative clause: I recognized the woman who stole my purse. 

There is the man whom she adores. 

He bought the necklace which she had admired. 

These are the chocolates that Mum likes best. 


Non-defining relative clause 


How does the word end? 


Read this paragraph. Look closely at the underlined words: 


Sandy was absent from school because she went to see the doctor. She was not ready 
for the grammar test. Sandy's mom, a professor, wrote a note to the teacher. "Please 
excuse my daughter from this exam," she wrote. 


Every underlined word ends in ar, er, or or. These ending letters are different, but when you say 
the words aloud, the endings sound the same. (Isn't English delightful? Three ways to spell the 
same sound! Three spelling problems!) When you write these words, be careful. Here's a minit- 
able to help you remember. 


AR Endings ER Endings OR Endings 
grammar lawyer doctor 
scholar plumber tutor 
dollar builder actor 
collar better mentor 
polar counter bachelor 
burglar writer author 
circular kinder director 
molar anger editor 
similar climber creator 
spectacular gangster favor 


The word kinder is a comparison: “Mary is kinder than Tom." When you're making a compari- 


son, the word usually ends with er. 


TIP 


Another type of spelling demon is a word that ends with either ant or ent. These three-letter 
groups sound the same, so they’re easy to confuse. Check this minitable: 


Words Ending with ANT 


Words Ending with ENT 


different 


important 

pleasant commitment 
constant argument 
elegant requirement 
assistant accent 
instant adolescent 
irrelevant client 
immigrant department 
protestant employment 
tenant monument 
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One more pair of word endings — ible and able — also confuses people. Read the words in this 


minitable: 
Words Ending with IBLE Words Ending with ABLE 
visible ] dependable 
possible washable 
incredible affordable 
horrible acceptable 
sensible understandable 
responsible reasonable 


No rule guides you automatically to the right choice between ible and able. However, able gen- 
erally attaches to complete words. If you cross out able in every word in the second column, 
you see a real word (depend, wash, and so on). If you cross out ible, you don't find a real word. 


TIP 
If you read these lists aloud once a week, gradually you will remember how to spell the words. 
Of course, these lists could be much longer, because many English words end the same way. If 
you don’t know how to spell an ending, the dictionary can help. 
TIP 
One or two? 
Are you dissapointed or disappointed or disapointed in your spelling skills? Deciding when to 
double a letter is annoying. Most often, you have to memorize the spelling. (One rule can help 
you figure out whether you need to double a letter when you add -ing or -ed to a word. See 
“Following the Rules of English Spelling,” earlier in this chapter, for more information.) 
Here are some demons that give you double trouble. I underline the spots where many people 
make a spelling error (doubling when one letter is needed or placing one letter where two is 
correct): 
enroll disgust wedding usually 
embarrass | baggage really sudden 
apartment occur commitment excellent 
opposite unnatural casually lose (not be able to find) 
appear special immediately loose (not tight) 
Two phrases are sometimes mistakenly written as one word, when two words are correct: a lot 
(many) and all right (fine, agreed). 
TIP 


Which vowel? 


Vowels — a, e, i, 0, u — can confuse spellers. Long vowels (those that sound like the name of 
the letter, like the e in be) are easier than short vowels (like the e in wet). Why? Short vowels 
often sound like each other. Also, sometimes their sound blends into the word, so you may not 
realize they’re present. Here are some spelling demons that cause vowel problems. The trouble 
spots are underlined: 
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YOUR 
TURN 


separate definite cause among 


persuade recognize | despair | jewelry 


obey nursery division | officer 


extraordinary | February category | disguise 


Correct or misspelled? You decide. If you find a mistake, write the proper spelling in the second 
column of the following minitable. 


Word Correct? Proper Spelling? 


25. carpentor 


26. speler 


27. independant 


28. catagory 


29. occurr 


30. calendar 


Checking the Dictionary for Spelling Help 


WARNING 


Rules and memory provide wonderful help with spelling. Sometimes, though, no rule applies. 
That's the time to seek help from the dictionary — either a book or a website. A dictionary is 
the final authority on English spelling and much more. 


Dictionaries list words in alphabetical order. It's difficult to look up a word if you have no clue 
how to spell it. Try turning to the section that seems to match the first couple of letters in the 
word you need. (If you're working with an online dictionary, type those letters.) Look around a 
bit until you see a word that matches the meaning you want. 


Be sure that the definition matches the meaning you want. Some smartphones come with a 
program that recognizes speech. If you say the word, it appears on the screen. Before you use 
that spelling, check the definition of that word in a dictionary. The phone cannot tell the dif- 
ference between many common words, so lead (the metal) may turn into led (directed, ruled). 


Dictionaries are helpful, but so are people. If a teacher or a friend who is a good speller is 
nearby, ask! Most people feel good about assisting others and will happily spell a word for you. 


Each word in the dictionary is explained in an entry. Dictionary entries can be confusing because 
they throw in a lot of information. Here's a sample dictionary entry of the word comfort: 
comfort ‘kam - fart 


v. 1. to ease someone's worry or pain. "The doctor will comfort the injured child.” 2. 
to help someone deal with grief. "Mourners at the funeral comfort the family." 


n. 1. the act of comforting. "Jane offered comfort to her friend." 2. the quality of ease. 
“In this car, you travel in comfort." 3. a physical feeling characterized by lack of pain or 
stress. "Bill valued comfort more than convenience." 
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Here's how to read this entry: 


>» First you see the word. | placed comfort in bold type. You may see it that way or in a differ- 
ent color or typeface. 


>> Next is the pronunciation. Online, you can listen to someone say the word. On paper, a 
set of special symbols tells you how to pronounce the word. The key to the symbols appears 
at the beginning or end of the dictionary. 


>> The part of speech appears next. Usually, this information is abbreviated. You see v. for 
verb and n. for noun. Other words may be labeled as adj. (adjective) or adv. (adverb). You 
also find p. for pronoun, prep. for preposition, and conj. for conjunction. One abbreviation, int. 
for (interjection), is rare because not many words fall into this category. 


>> Definitions are numbered in the order of importance. The most common definition 
comes first, followed by other meanings that appear less frequently. 


>» Most dictionaries include sample sentences. These sentences show you how to use the 
word properly. 


The dictionary may also tell you the origin of the word. Comfort, for example, comes from the 
Latin word meaning “with strength.” 

TP The format of your dictionary may be a little different. Don’t worry! All the information you 
need should still be there. 
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Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


© correct A consonant, n, precedes the y, so you change the y to i and add es. 
duties A consonant, t, precedes the y, so you change the y to i and add es. 

G) loneliness A consonant, l, precedes the y, so you change the y to i and add ness. 
correct A vowel, e, precedes the y, so you do not change the y to i. 

(5) correct A consonant, t, precedes the y, so you change the y to i and add er. 
tiniest A consonant, n, precedes the y, so you change the y to i and add est. 
(7) achieve Generally, the letter i precedes the letter e. 

(8) correct Generally, the letter i precedes the letter e. 

(9) brief Generally, the letter i precedes the letter e. 

correct When the letters e and i sound like A, the letter e precedes the letter i. 
G) correct Generally, the letter i precedes the letter e. 

neighbor When the letters e and i sound like a, the letter e precedes the letter i. 


` 
(3) claimed The vowels ai sound like the long vowel a. Don’t double the final consonant after a 
long vowel sound. 


correct The word plan has a short a, so the final consonant, n, is doubled when you add ed. 
correct The word spin has a short i, so the final consonant, n, is doubled when you add ing. 
(16) putting The word put has a short u, so the final consonant, t, is doubled when you add ing. 
(a7) running The word run has a short u, so the final consonant, n, is doubled when you add ing. 
begged The word beg has a short e, so the final consonant, g, is doubled when you add ed. 


bite The word bit means “a small portion of.” When a tiger uses its jaws, the word is bite, 
which has a long i. 


(20) giving Because there is a short i in give, drop the e when you add ing. Don’t double the 
consonant. 


having The a in have is short, so drop the silent e when you add ing. 


(22) correct, hit Because there is a long vowel, i, in drive, you drop the silent e when you add ing. 
You want a short i sound in hit, so there is no silent e. 


pure The u in pure is long, so the word ends with a silent e. 
(24) correct When you add ly to nice, you keep the silent e because ly begins with a consonant, l. 


G5) carpenter This word ends with er. 
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(26 ) speller Place this word in the double | category. 


Nf 

(27) independent You need an ent at the end of this word. 

p 

a category You need only one a in this word. 

ZN 

3) occur Double up the c here, not the r. 

ZN : — 

(39) correct No rules here, just memory: The vowels in this word are a, e, a — in that order. 


If you're ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz that incorporates 
all the chapter topics. 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 16 Quiz 


Quiz time! Complete each problem to test your knowledge on the various topics covered in this 
chapter. You can then find the solutions and explanations in the next section. 


Add ful to plate. 

Which word is spelled correctly? commitmant, occur, catagory 

Which word is spelled correctly? receive, beleive, nieghbor 

Add -ing to bite. 

Which word is spelled correctly? dissappoint, disapointing, disappointed 
What does the abbreviation n. stand for in a dictionary definition? 
Add ing to permit. 

Which word is spelled correctly? seperate, author, extrordinary 


List three types of information a dictionary provides. 


Which word is spelled correctly? naming, enrol, peice 
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Answers to Chapter 16 Quiz 


296 


ER 
1 ) plateful The a in plate is long, and the first added letter is a consonant. Don't drop the 
~ silent e. 


(2) occur The other two words, correctly spelled, are commitment and category. 
( 3) receive The other two words, correctly spelled, are believe and neighbor. The rule is i before e, 


except after c or when sounded like a. In receive, ei follows c. In neighbor, you hear an a sound. 
You have no c or a sound in believe, so the i comes before the e. 


(4 ) biting The one-syllable word bite has a long i and a silent e. The first added letter is a vowel, 
i, so you drop the silent e before adding the suffix -ing. 


(5) disappointed The rule for this word: one s, double p. 


b 
(6) noun Dictionaries identify the part of speech. The abbreviation for noun is n. 


7) permitting The stress in the word permit is on the second syllable, mit. That syllable has a 
short i, so you must double the final consonant when you add -ing. 


iON 


q^ : 
(8) author The other two words, correctly spelled, are separate and extraordinary. 


(9) 9) definition, part of speech, pronunciation Some dictionaries include sample sentences and 
word origins. If you listed those, count yourself correct. 


(10) naming The a in name is long, so drop the silent e when you add -ing. The correct spelling of 
the other words is enroll and piece. 
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IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Showing ownership with 
apostrophes 


» Shortening words and phrases 
with apostrophes 


» Avoiding common apostrophe 
errors 


Chapter 17 


Little Hooks, 
Big Problems: 
Apostrophes 


n a recent walk, I noticed an odd sign: 
GRANDMAS PUNCH 


*Interesting," I thought. Grandmas punch whom? People who won't look at pictures of their 
grandchildren? Then I realized the sign was in front of a bar and probably referred to Grandma's 
punch — a drink made from a family recipe. An apostrophe makes a big difference, doesn't it? 


Apostrophes are punctuation marks that look like hooks and hang near certain letters, or, occa- 
sionally, numbers. They're useful, but placed where they are not needed or omitted where they 
are, they can sabotage your writing. In this chapter, I show you how apostrophes indicate own- 
ership and shorten words. 
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The Pen of My Aunt or My Aunt's Pen? 
Using Apostrophes to Show Possession 
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TIP 


Most other languages are smarter than English. To show possession in French, for example, 
you say 


the pen of my aunt (la plume du ma tante) 


You can say the same thing in English, too, but English has added another option — the 
apostrophe: 


my aunt's pen 
Apostrophes may also show another kind of ownership — a relationship: 

Bob's uncle 
The uncle doesn't actually belong to Bob the way a book or a pen may. However, these 
two people are in an uncle- nephew relationship. The apostrophe shows that the uncle belongs 
to Bob. 


Things or places can also be in an *ownership" role that's expressed by an apostrophe: 


the book's cover 


Brazil's coastline 


When you're deciding whether you need an apostrophe, consider whether the word of expresses 
what you're trying to say. With the of method, you note 


the sharp claw ofthe crocodile = the crocodile's sharp claw 


the peanut-stained trunk of the elephant = the elephant's peanut-stained trunk 
and so on. 


The of test works even when no clear owner appears in the phrase. Such a situation arises 
mostly when you're talking about time. Take a look at these phrases: 


one week's house cleaning = one week of house cleaning 


a year's lawn care - one year of lawn care 


Here's the bottom line: When you're talking about time, give your sentence the of test. If it 
passes, insert an apostrophe. 


Think of an apostrophe as a little hand holding on to something or someone. The “owner” — 
the person or thing that possesses — is the word with the apostrophe and the letter s. 
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A non-defining relative clause is not needed to identify the person or thing that 

you are talking about, but it gives further information about that person or thing. 
The words underlined in each of the following sentences form a non-defining 

relative clause: They walked down the town's main street which was called 


George Street. 
He fell in love with the girl next door who became his wife. 


He got his promotion which was long overdue. 
Punctuation in relative clauses 


Where a non-defining relative clause divides the parts of a main clause it is 
placed within commas. 


His two sisters, who were very close to him, never got over his death. 
The old man, who is nearly 90, has become the oldest person to complete a 
marathon. 


Commas are not used in this way in the case of defining relative clauses. 


The book that he took was very valuable. 
The car that we bought proved to be unreliable. 


Prepositions in relative clauses 


When there is a preposition in a relative clause this is often placed at the end of 
the clause, which is often also the end of the sentence. Previously it was 
considered a grammatical error to end a sentence with a preposition, but this 
attitude has changed. However, the preposition can be put in front of the relative 
pronoun as long as the sentence so formed sounds natural. This is most often 
done in formal English, particularly written English. 


This is what has happened to the society which we live in. 


Go 


EXAMPLE 


Ownership for singles 


No, I’m not talking about buying a home all by yourself, with your very own mortgage. I’m 
talking about using apostrophes to show ownership with singular nouns. To show possession 
by one owner, add an apostrophe and the letter s to the owner: 

the dragon's burnt fang (the burnt fang belongs to the dragon) 

Lulu's pierced eyebrow (the pierced eyebrow belongs to Lulu) 


Michael's gold bar (the gold bar belongs to Michael) 


ə Use an apostrophe to express the underlined idea: I borrowed the car that belongs to Jill. 


e I borrowed Jill’s car. 


e Use an apostrophe to express the underlined idea: You have the amount of homework 
that can be completed in an hour. 


> OD F&F 


e You have an hour’s homework. 


Use an apostrophe to express the underlined idea in each sentence. 


© The diploma that belongs to Sam hangs on the wall. 


e Did you bring the umbrella that Aunt Jane owns? 


© Trains in Spain are very fast. 


® The motorcycle needs a year of work before it will run properly. 


Sharing the wealth: Plural possessives 


Not everything belongs to one owner. Amazon is close, but even that company hasn’t taken 
over everything (yet). For now, you need to deal with plural owners. Plurals nouns can be regu- 
lar or irregular in form, and so can plural possessives. To make your life more complicated, 
English has compound plural possessives, too. In this section, I explain all three. 


Regular plural possessives 
The plurals of most English nouns — anything greater than one — already end with the 
letter s. To show ownership, all you do is add an apostrophe after the s. Take a look at these 
examples: 

police officers’ union (the union belongs to police officers) 

police officers’ uniforms (the uniforms belong to police officers) 

many dinosaurs’ habitat (the habitat belongs to a number of dinosaurs) 


a thousand sword swallowers' sliced tonsils (the tonsils belong to a thousand sword 
swallowers) 
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EXAMPLE 


Did you notice that the possessive form of officers is officers’ whether they “own” one thing 
(union) or more than one (uniforms)? Only the owner, not the possession, matters. 


The of test works for plurals, too: If you can rephrase the expression using the word of, you may 
need an apostrophe. Remember to add the apostrophe after the letter s. 

three days’ editing work on that chapter = three days of editing work 

16 years’ creativity from Lulu's tattoo artist = 16 years of creativity 


2 degrees’ increase in temperature = 2 degrees of increase in temperature 


Q. Which sentence is correct if the coach gives attention to all players? 

(A) The coach has only one goal in life: to improve the Yankee’s batting. 
(B) The coach has only one goal in life: to improve the Yankees’ batting. 

A. Bifthecoach works with more than one player, you need the plural possessive form, 
which adds an apostrophe after the s. The first sentence would be correct if the coach 
were working with only one player. 

Q. Which sentence is correct? 


(A) The Halloween decorations are decaying, especially the pumpkins! teeth. Sam 
carved all ten jack-o' -lanterns, and he can't bear to throw them away. 


(B) The Halloween decorations are decaying, especially the pumpkin's teeth. Sam 
carved all ten jack-o' -lanterns, and he can't bear to throw them away. 


A. A The context of the sentence (all ten jack-o’-lanterns) reveals that more than one 
pumpkin is rotting away. In sentence A, pumpkins’ expresses a plural possessive. In 
sentence B, the apostrophe is placed before the s, the spot for a single pumpkin. 


Irregular plural possessives 
At the beginning of this chapter, I mention grandchildren. That word is plural, but grandchildren 
doesn't end with the letter s. In other words, it's an irregular plural. To show ownership for 
an irregular plural, add an apostrophe and then the letter s (grandchildren's). Check out these 
examples: 

teeth's cavities (The cavities belong to the teeth.) 

children's toys (The toys belong to the children.) 


the three blind mice's eye doctor (The eye doctor belongs to the three blind mice.) 


geese's beaks (The beaks belong to the geese.) 
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EXAMPLE 


EXAMPLE 


Q. 


A. 


What is the plural possessive form of each word? 
feet 
fruit 
deer 


feet's, fruit's, deer’s These irregular plurals do not end in the letter s, so you add an 
apostrophe and an s to create the plural possessive. 


Compound plural possessives 


What happens when two single people own something? In real life, they often go to court and 
sue each other. In grammar, they (or you) add one or two apostrophes, depending on the type 
of ownership. If two people share possession, use only one apostrophe. 


George and Martha Washington's home (The home belonged to the two of them.) 


Larry and Ella's wedding (The wedding was for both the blushing groom and the fright- 
ful bride.) 


Roger and the superspy's secret (Roger told the superspy, so now they're sharing the 
secret.) 


If two people own things separately, as individuals, use two apostrophes: 


Q. 


George's and Martha's teeth (He has his set of teeth — false, by the way — and she has 
her own set.) 


Lulu's and Gary’s new shoes. (She wears size 2, and he wears size 12. Hers are lizard skin 
with 4-inch heels. His are plastic with 5-inch heels.) 


Cedric's and Lola's fingernails. (He has his; she has her own; both sets are fake and 
quite long.) 


Rewrite these expressions using the possessive form. 

the puppies of Fido and Spot (Fido and Spot are the parents) 

ears of Mickey and Minnie 

paintings made by Michelangelo and by Rembrandt 

Fido and Spot's puppies, Mickey’s and Minnie's ears, Michelangelo’s and Rembrandt's 
paintings The puppies belong to both Fido and Spot, so only one apostrophe is inserted. 


Mickey and Minnie have separate sets of ears, so they need separate apostrophes. In the 
same way, each artist has a separate set of paintings and a separate apostrophe. 
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WARNING 


TIP 


TIP 


Remember that an apostrophe shows ownership. Don’t use an apostrophe when you have a 
plural that is not expressing ownership. 

RIGHT: Labels stick to your shoes. 

WRONG: Label's stick to your shoes. 

ALSO WRONG: Labels’ stick to your shoes. 
To sum up the rule on plurals and apostrophes: If the plural noun is not showing ownership, 


don't use an apostrophe. If the plural noun shows ownership, do add an apostrophe after the s 
(for regular plurals). For irregular plurals showing ownership, add 's. 


I have to admit that, in two special cases, apostrophes may show up in plurals. To form the 
plural of a lowercase letter, add an apostrophe and an s. To help the reader along, you should 
italicize the letter but not the apostrophe or the s. To write the plural of a word used as a word 
(not for what it means), italicize the word and add a nonitalicized s (with no apostrophe). 
If you're writing with a pen, not a computer, italics aren't possible. Pen-writers should place 
the plural of the word used as a word or the letter in quotation marks and add an apostrophe 
and an s. Take a peek at these examples: 

You have too many g's in that word, young lady! 

The boss throws "impossible's" into every discussion of my raise. 
Until a few years ago, the plurals of capital letters, numbers, and symbols were also formed 


with apostrophes (F’s, 1960’s, and &'s, for example). Most writers now omit the apostrophe in 
these cases (Fs, 1960s, and &s). 


A few special possessions 


Most singular and plural possessive situations are obvious, but a couple of special situations 
may trip you up. 


Possession with proper nouns 


Companies, stores, and organizations also own things, so these proper nouns — singular or 
plural — also require apostrophes. Put the apostrophe at the end of the name: 


Macy's finest shoes 
Microsoft's finest operating system 
McGillicuddy, Pinch, and Cinch's finest lawsuit 


Grammar, Inc.'s finest apostrophe rule 
Some stores have apostrophes in their names, even without a sense of possession: 
Macy' occupies an entire city block. 


Macy's is always written with an apostrophe, even when no noun appears after the store name. 
Macy's implies a shortened version of a longer name (perhaps Macy's department store). 
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Ownership with hyphenated words 


Other special cases of possession involve compound words — son-in-law, mother-of- pearl, 
and all the other words with hyphens (those little horizontal lines). The rule is simple: Place 
the apostrophe at the end of the word. Never put an apostrophe inside a word. Here are some 
examples of singular compound nouns: 


the secretary-treasurer's report on the missing money (The report belongs to the 
secretary-treasurer.) 


the dogcatcher-in-chief's cat video (The cat video belongs to the dogcatcher-in-chief.) 


my mother-in-law's huge elbows (The elbows belong to my mother-in-law.) 


The same rule applies to plural compound nouns that are hyphenated. Take a look at these 
examples: 


the doctors-of-philosophy' study lounge (The study lounge is owned by all the doctors-of 
philosophy.) 


my fathers-in-law’s wedding present (The wedding present was from both 
fathers-in-law.) 


Possessive nouns that end in S 


Singular nouns that end in s present special problems. Let me explain: My last name is Woods. 
My name is singular, because I am only one person. When students evaluate me, they may 
write: 


Ms. Woods's grammar lessons can't be beat. 
or 
Ms. Woods’ grammar lessons can't be beat. 
(They say a lot of other things, too, but I like to focus on the positive.) 


In informal speech and writing, both sample sentences are correct. Why are these two options — 
Ms. Woods's and Ms. Woods’ — acceptable? The answer has to do with sound. If you say the first 
sentence, by the time you get to the word grammar, you're hissing and spitting all over your 
listener. Not a pleasant idea. The second sentence sounds better. So the grammar police have 
given in on this one, except in the most formal situations or when the word may be misun- 
derstood. For example, if you don't know that my name is Woods, you may think that Woods’ 
grammar book is a book belonging to more than one person named Wood. If you ignore the 
saliva factor, you can write Woods's grammar book and avoid any confusion, because that format 
clearly shows a singular, possessive noun, Woods's. 


To sum up: If the name of a singular owner ends in the letter s and you're in an informal situ- 


ation, you may add only an apostrophe, not an apostrophe and another s. But if you like hissing 
and spitting or if you have to be on your best grammatical behavior, add an apostrophe and an s. 
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EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


Rewrite the underlined words or expressions to show possession. 


Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 


Q. 
A 


Bloomingdales merchandise 


Bloomingdale's merchandise The store name is generally written as a possessive, and 
in this expression, the store possesses merchandise. 


Davy Jones shoes (Davy Jones is the owner of the shoes.) 


Davy Jones’s shoes or Davy Jones’ shoes The owner's name ends in s. In a formal situ- 
ation, add an apostrophe and the letter s. To avoid saliva spray, many people simply add 
the apostrophe in informal situations. 


sister- in- laws gown (gown belongs to one woman) 


sister-in-law's gown Add an apostrophe and an s to the end of a hyphenated word. 


Rewrite the underlined words or expressions to show possession. 


mugs designs (several mugs with varied designs) 


mices feet 


mother-in-laws graduation from law school 

Len and Gary hometown (one town where they both live) 
Len and Gary houses (separate houses) 

Apples spring sale (the computer company) 


flowers roots (many flowers) 


people's choice 
Guinness best beer (brewing company) 
secretaries duties 


childrens toys 


Shortened Words for Busy People: 
Contractions 
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Are you busy? Probably. Therefore, like just about everyone in our society, you probably use 
contractions when you speak. A contraction shortens a word by removing one or more letters 
and substituting an apostrophe in the same spot. For example, chop wi out of I will, throw in 
an apostrophe, and you have I'll. The resulting word is shorter and faster to say, with only one 
syllable (sound) instead of two. 
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Making short work of common contractions 


No matter how busy you are, it's worth learning the most common contractions. Take a look 
at Table 17-1. Notice that a couple of contractions are irregular. (Won't, for example, is short 


for will not.) 

Table 17-1 Contractions 
Phrase Contraction Phrase Contraction 
are not aren't she is she's 
cannot can't that is that's 
could not couldn't they are they're 
do not don't they will they'll 
does not doesn't they would they'd 
did not didn't we are we're 
he will he'll we will we'll 
he would he'd we would we'd 
he is he's we have we've 
is not isn't what is what's 
it is it's who is who's 
lam I'm will not won't 
| will I'll would not wouldn't 
| would I'd you are you're 
| have I've you have you've 
she will she'll you will you'll 
she would she'd you would you'd 


If you'd like to make a contraction that isn't in Table 17-1, check your dictionary to make sure 
it's legal! 


Apostrophes also shorten numbers, as in these examples: 


Martha graduated in '10, a year later than her brother. (short for 2010) 
Are you a member of the class of '99? (short for 1999) 
During the last battle, in '06, the king died. (short for 1206) 
The grape harvest in '55 produced delicious wine. (short for 1855) 
Do not drop numbers unless you're sure that your reader knows what is missing. A member of 


the class of 1910 is a lot older than a member of the class of 2010! Saving time is good. Being 


clear is better. 
WARNING 
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You coulda made a contraction mistake 


Woulda, coulda, shoulda. These three “verbs” are potholes on the road to better grammar. 
Why? Because they don't exist in Standard English. Here's the recipe for a grammatical felony. 
Start with three real verb phrases: would have, could have, and should have. Now turn them into 
contractions: would've, could've, and should've. Now turn them back into words. But don't turn 
them back into the words they actually represent. Instead, let your ears be your guide. (It helps 
if you have a lot of wax in your ears, because the sounds don't quite match.) Now say the fol- 
lowing: would of, could of, and should of. 


Take a look at these examples: 


WRONG: If George had asked me to join the spy ring, | would of said, "No way." 
RIGHT: If George had asked me to join the spy ring, | would have said, "No way." 


ALSO RIGHT: If George had asked me to join the spy ring, | would've said, "No way." 
Here's another set: 

WRONG: When | heard about the spy ring, | should of told the Central Intelligence 

Agency. 


RIGHT: When | heard about the spy ring, | should have told the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

ALSO RIGHT: When | heard about the spy ring, | should've told the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 


When you're texting, you may be tempted to drop apostrophes altogether. It's annoying to 
type on small screens, and there's little chance someone will misunderstand dont without the 
apostrophe (don't). Resist the temptation, at least when you're writing to someone who expects 

TIP to read Standard English. Also, be careful when an app presents you with one or two possible 
words after you type a couple of letters and when you're using a speech-to-text app. Be sure 
the word you want is on the screen, with or without an apostrophe as required by the meaning 
of what you're writing. 


Change the underlined words into contractions. 


ids Q. Jane would not go to the laundromat even though her hamper was overflowing. 
e wouldn't 

e Do not underestimate the power of a good appetizer. 

. Don't 


e Change the underlined words into contractions, or, if they're already contractions, 
expand them into the words they represent. 


YOUR 
TURN 
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“Peanuts are not the best choice for an appetizer, because of allergies," commented Pam. 


“I know. That is why I did not bring any,” answered Adam. 
“I am sure that Sam has selected a better appetizer,” he added. 


“T would've bought caviar, but I could not pass the cheese counter without buying 
something," commented Linda. 


*Who is bringing dessert?" asked Adam. 


Adam has baked a fancy dessert every year since 1992, but this year he is watching his 
weight. 


“If they had served ice cream," he once said after dining at Pam's house, “I would've 
eaten only a spoonful or two." 


*Yes, that is enough," agreed Pam. 


Some people think that dessert cannot be part of a healthful diet. 


They are wrong; an occasional treat will not hurt most people. 


They will get together next week with other graduates of the class of 2020. 


Managing Tricky Contraction/Pronoun Pairs 


To indicate ownership, English also supplies pronouns — words that take the place of a noun. 
Some possessive pronouns are my, your, his, her, its, our, and their. Here's a rule so basic — and so 
often broken — that you should consider taping it to your pinky finger: No possessive pronoun 
ever has an apostrophe. These are a few examples of possessive pronouns in action: 


your completely unruly child — not your' completely unruly child (also wrong: that com- 
pletely unruly child of yours’) 


our extremely well-behaved youngster — not our’ extremely well-behaved youngster 
(also wrong: the extremely well-behaved youngster of ours’) 


their tendency to fight — not their tendency to fight (also wrong: the tendency of theirs’ 
to fight) 


his call to the police — not his’ call to the police 
A few possessive pronouns sound the same as contractions. The possessive pronoun should not 
be written with an apostrophe, and the contraction should. Here are three word pairs — and 


one set of triplets — that confuse many people. This section helps you sort them out so that you 
can always select the correct form. 
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Its/it's 


You also have to be careful not to confuse the pronoun its with the contraction it's: 


>? Its is a pronoun that shows ownership or belonging: 
The book had a stain on its cover. 
Its short leg makes the table wobble. 

>» It's is a shortened form of it is: 


It's a blood stain! 


The tourist went to London because it's an interesting place. 


Whose/who's 


The pronoun whose acts as a word-bridge between owners and possessions, as in these 
sentences: 


Bill, whose parakeets like lettuce, has just planted some in his garden. 


The parakeets, whose beaks are sharp, ate Bill's curtains yesterday. 
Don't confuse whose with who's, the short form of who is. Check out these examples: 


| don't know who's responsible for the mess. (who's = short form of who is) 
Whose coat is on the floor? (Whose = possessive pronoun) 


Who's going to clean up? (Who's = short form of who is) 


Your/you're 


You're in trouble if your apostrophes are in the wrong place. You're means you are. Your shows 
possession. These two words are not interchangeable. Here are some examples: 


"You're not going to eat that rotten pumpkin,” declared Rachel. (You're = short form of 
you are) 


"Your refusal to eat the pumpkin means that you will be given mystery meat instead," 
commented Dean. (your = possessive pronoun) 


"You're going to wear that pumpkin if you threaten me,” said Lola. (You're = short form 
of you are) 


Their/there/they're 


The pronoun their is not the same as there or they're. 
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Or 
This is what has happened to the society in which we live. 


Unbelievably, he has given up the job which he trained so hard for. 


>> Their shows ownership: 
Their clothing was wet when they came in from the rain. 
Do the students have their umbrellas? 
>» There refers to a place: 
Put the book there. 
Over there is my favorite piano. 
>> They're is a shortened form of they are: 
They're in the library now. 


Nina and Oscar said that they're ready when you are. 
When you're typing on a smartphone or computer, words you may want to use pop up after 
you've entered only a letter or two. Be especially careful to choose the correct word, because it's 
likely that the app will give you one version with an apostrophe and one without. If you're using 


TIP a speech-to-text app, you may also find a missing or an unneeded apostrophe. Proofread! For 
more on electronic media, see Chapter 25. 


Q. Choose the proper word from the parentheses and write it in the blank. 


EXAMPLE (Its, It's) snowing today, so the Santos family, (who's, whose) 
neighborhood is very icy, will stay in (they're, there, their) home. 
(You're, your) sheltering at home, too, or you should be! 


A. It's, whose, their, You're In the first blank “it is” makes sense, so you want the 
contraction it’s, not the possessive pronoun its. Who's is short for “who is,” which 
doesn't fit the second blank. You need the pronoun whose in that spot. The pronoun 
their shows that the home belongs to the Santos family. You're is short for *you are" 
and fits the last sentence perfectly. 


Choose the proper word from parentheses and write it in the blank. 


YOUR " s saii š i . 
TURN The school's boiler is broken and the building is freezing, so no one will go © 


(they're, there, their). The bus driver doesn't trust his vehicle, especially o NEM 
(its, it’s) brakes. The driver, 29] — (who's, whose) always careful, inspected 
the streets and reported that o . (they're, there, their) snowy. © _ 
(You're, Your) watching the television reports of the storm, right? No one should be 


out e (they're, there, their) in the midst of such bad weather. 
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© Sam’s diploma 


Aunt Jane’s umbrella 


G) Spain’s trains 


(4) a year’s work This phrase is equivalent to “a year of work.” 


4 
(5) mugs’ designs Add an s and an apostrophe to indicate plural owners. 


6) mice's feet Mice is an irregular plural. Add an apostrophe and the letter s to make the word 
possessive. 


(7) mother-in-law’s graduation from law school Add an apostrophe to the end of a hyphenated 
word to show possession. 


(8) Len and Gary’s hometown Len and Gary share their hometown, so only one apostrophe is 
necessaty. 


(9) Len’s and Gary’s houses Len and Gary have separate houses, so two apostrophes are needed. 

(20) Apple’s spring sale Add an apostrophe and the letter s to the company name to show 
possession. 

© flowers’ roots Add an s and an apostrophe to indicate plural owners. 

(2) people’s choice People is an irregular plural. Add an apostrophe and the letter s to make the 
word possessive. 


(33) Guinness’ best beer or Guinness’s best beer If the company name ends in an s, you may add 
an apostrophe after the s to show ownership or, if you wish, add another s following the 
apostrophe. 


(a4) secretaries’ duties Add an s and an apostrophe to indicate plural owners. 


(35) children’s toys Children is an irregular plural. Add an apostrophe and the letter s to make the 
word possessive. 


(as) aren’t 
=< 
(27) that’s, didn’t 


(a8) I'm, Sam's Note: Sam's can also be a possessive form, as in Sam's appetite. In this sentence, 
Sam's is short for Sam has. 
Md would have, couldn't 


IN 
(20 ) Who’s 


(1) ’92, he’s 
(2) they’d, would have 


22 ) 
3) that's 
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(24) can’t 
CU 
(25) they're, won't 
MA; 
IN 
(26) 129 
LA 
(27) there (pl 
(27) there (place) 
— 
€ 8 ) its (possessive) 
= 
22) who’s (short for who is) 
ee 
e 30) they’re (short for they are) 
(aa 
(31 ) You're (short for You are) 


) there (place) 


If you’re ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz that incorporates 
all the chapter topics. 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 17 Quiz 


212 


Quiz time! Complete each problem to test your knowledge on the various topics covered in this 
chapter. You can then find the solutions and explanations in the next section. 


Read this thank-you note for a somewhat odd present. Check the underlined words. If you find 
an error, correct it. 


Dear Helen, 


(1) Its always nice to hear from a member of the class of (2) 2013. Thanks so much for 
the birthday present and for informing me about the (3) colleges fundraising appeal. 
You (4) should of donated to the school instead of spending (5) you're hard-earned 
money on my gift. The (6) Homeowner's Association of Greenbury Hills, where | live, 
(7) doesnt allow large animals on the property. Last week, the security guard confis- 
cated my (8) neighbors cat. | think you met them — Ben and Anna, both animal lovers! 
The association (9) wouldnt return the cat until they promised to put him on a diet. 
With (10) Ben's and Anna's situation in mind, | believe the (11) residents’ committee will 
surely object to the crocodile you sent me. The (12) secretary-treasurers fear of reptiles 
is also a problem. Plus, (13) Hollingsworth's Pet Supply (14) wont order crocodile chow. 
For my next birthday, please send a money order, which is what | chose for (15) your 
(16) childrens' graduation present. 


Your friend, 


Allie 
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Answers to Chapter 17 Quiz 


© It’s You need the contraction for it is in this sentence. Without the apostrophe, its is a posses- 
sive pronoun. 


(2) 2013 An apostrophe takes the place of missing numbers in a date, and all the numbers are 
present. The shortened form, if you wish to use it, is ^13. 


G) college’s The singular possessive form adds an apostrophe and the letter s. 

» 

(4) should have The expression should of is never correct in Standard English. 

G) your You're is short for you are. In this sentence, you need the possessive pronoun your. 


(6) Homeowners’ The association belongs to more than one homeowner, so the plural posses- 
sive form, which adds an apostrophe after the s, is what you want here. 


(7) Correct Doesn’t is short for does not. 


(8) neighbors’ The context reveals that more than one person owns the cat, so here you need the 
plural possessive form, which tacks an apostrophe onto the plural noun. 


a 
(9) Correct The contraction wouldn’t is short for would not. 


(10) Ben and Anna’s The couple shares the situation (and the cat), so only one apostrophe is 
needed. 


N 
© Correct Because residents is plural, the apostrophe follows the s. 


© secretary-treasurer’s The possessive form of a compound adds an apostrophe and an s after 
the final word. 


© correct Business names often include an apostrophe. 
EN ; : 
© ) won't The contraction won't is short for would not. 
15 ) Correct Your is a possessive pronoun, which is what you need here. 


children's Children is an irregular plural, so you tack on an apostrophe and an s to make the 
possessive form. 
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IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Distinguishing between quoting 
directly and reporting someone's 
words generally 

» Adding punctuation to quotations 


» Using quotation marks for slang 
and unusual words 


» Knowing when to put titles in 
quotation marks 


Chapter 18 


Quotations: More 
Rules Than the 


Strictest Teacher 


hat's the most annoying answer in English or any other language? Because I said so. 
No logic, or very little, underlies that answer. It's an assertion of power: 


KID: Why can't | go to Elena's party? (powerless) 


PARENT: Because | said so. (powerful) 


A related statement (first runner-up in the annoying-answer competition) is because tradition 
says so. Once again, that answer comes from a position of power — in this case, from grammar- 
ians and editors who decide where and when to insert quotation marks. Reason and common 
sense govern some of these rules, but not all. Either way, you have to follow them to produce 
writing that follows the rules of Standard English. This chapter explains how. 
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A quotation is a written repetition of someone else's words — just one word or a whole state- 
ment or passage. Quotation marks are small curves — usually a pair but sometimes a single 
curve — that hang above the line, before and after the quoted words. In Britain, these punctua- 
tion marks are known as inverted commas, an accurate description of their appearance. 


Quotations pop up in almost all writing online or on paper: in articles, novels, essays, blog 
posts, comment threads, and so on. To get an idea how to identify a quotation, take a look at 
the following story: 


One day, while Betsy was on her way to a music lesson, she gazed through a shop window of a 
musical-instrument showroom. Suddenly, a piano whizzed by her ear. One of the movers had 
taken a bite of his tuna fish sandwich, allowing the piano to break loose from the ropes hoisting 
it to the third floor. The piano landed a mere inch away from Betsy. What did Betsy say? 


She said that she was relieved. 


This sentence tells you about Betsy and her feelings, but it doesn't give her exact words. It's a 
general report, or paraphrase, not an exact record of the words actually spoken or written. You 
can write that sentence if you heard Betsy say, “I am relieved." You can also write the same 
sentence if you heard Betsy say, "Thank goodness it missed me. My knees are shaking! I could 
have been killed." 


As an observer, you can also record Betsy's reaction by writing 
She said that she was "relieved." 


This account of Betsy's reaction is a little more exact. Some of the sentence is general, 
but the reader knows that Betsy actually said the word relieved, because it's in quotation marks. 
The quotation marks are signs for the reader; they mean that the material inside the marks is 
exactly what was said. 


Betsy said, “| am so relieved that | could cry.” 


"| am so relieved that | could cry,” Betsy said. 


These two sentences quote Betsy. The words enclosed by quotation marks are exactly what 
Betsy said. The only thing added is a tag identifying the speaker who said the words (in this 
case, Betsy). As you see in the example, you can place the tag at the beginning of the sentence 
or at the end. (You can also identify the speaker in the middle of the sentence. I talk about 
that situation later in this chapter.) The quotation marks enclose the words that were said or 
written. 
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EXAMPLE 


TIP 


YOUR 
TURN 


Q. Which sentences are quotations? Which sentences are paraphrases? 
(A) Bob doesn’t get along with the conductor of the school orchestra, according to Lulu. 
(B) “I refuse to play anything composed in the 21st century,” declared Bob. 
(C) The conductor muttered something about people who lived in the past. 


(D) “Tomorrow’s Beethoven is composing today!” exclaimed the conductor, himself a 
composer. 


A. Quotations: B, D Paraphrases: A, C The quotation marks alert you to (surprise!) a quo- 
tation. Paraphrases lack quotation marks. 


In the academic world, omitting quotation marks can get you into trouble. Without this punc- 
tuation, you’re not identifying the original source. Teachers call this practice plagiarism and 
consider it a serious crime. Even outside the school walls, you want to be an honest person. 
Hijacking someone else’s words is not honest. Plus, when quoted material is identified, the 
reader knows whom to credit or criticize. Given the exact words, the reader may also decide the 
meaning and importance of the remarks and not simply form an opinion based on the writer’s 
interpretation. 


If you’re quoting someone who’s long-winded, you may want to leave out some extra words. 
No problem, as long as you don’t change the meaning of the quotation. Simply replace the 
missing words with an ellipsis (three spaced dots). If you’re omitting more than one sentence, 
insert four spaced dots — one for the period, and the other three for the ellipsis. If you need to 
add a word to a quotation to clarify meaning, put brackets — these symbols [ ] — around the 
addition. Here’s what I mean: 


ORIGINAL STATEMENT: “I must practice the piano, the whole piano, and nothing but the 
piano in order to keep my notes sharp." 


STATEMENT WITH WORDS OMITTED: "I must practice . . . in order to keep my notes 
sharp." (The ellipsis takes the place of the piano, the whole piano, and nothing but the 
piano.) 


ORIGINAL STATEMENT: "He doesntt like flat-screen televisions." 


STATEMENT WITH CLARIFICATION: "He [Ollie] doesn't like flat-screen televisions." 


The following short paragraph is from an imaginary news article. Following the story are sen- 
tences about something in the paragraph. Based on the paragraph and what you can infer from 
it, write quotation if all or part of the sentence is quoted and paraphrase if no quotation appears. 
Because this is a grammar exercise, I haven't inserted quotation marks. In real-world situa- 
tions, the quotation marks would be present. 


A stunningly positive annual report for Jump-Thru Hoops International is due tomor- 
row. According to inside sources who wish to remain anonymous, the company is doing 
well, and profits have nearly doubled in the last year. The increase is credited to the 
company's newest product, the Talking Hoop. Buyers swinging the hoop around their 
hips hear a drill sergeant screaming commands as they exercise. Company officials 
have high hopes for their next product, Streaming Music Hoops. 
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The Talking Hoop has been so successful that the company has made twice as much 
money this year as it did last year. 


Jump- Thru Hoops International plans to market a hoop that streams music. 
The company is doing well, and profits have nearly doubled in the last year. 
Go faster, Private! is what you hear when you're playing with this hoop. 
The annual report should give shareholders cause for celebration. 


Our best-selling product is the Talking Hoop, said Max Hippo, the president. 


The Talking Hoop is used for exercise. 
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TIP 


If quotation marks were the only punctuation you had to worry about, this chapter would be 
very short. But quotation marks hang out with other punctuation, including commas, periods, 
question marks, and other members of the punctuation family. Can't you just picture their 
holiday dinner table? As in most families, who sits next to whom matters. This section explains 
where to put your annoying cousins — er, I mean punctuation — in a sentence containing a 
quotation. 


The rules I explain in this section are those of Standard English in the United States. In other 
English-speaking countries, some punctuation rules may be different. 


Quotations with speaker tags 


A speaker tag is what I call the label — he said, Mary posted, the warden denies, and so forth — that 
identifies the speaker or writer of the quoted words. In this section, I show you how to handle 
quotations with speaker tags attached. 


Speaker tags before or after the quotation 


When the speaker tag comes first, put a comma after the speaker tag. The period at the end of 
the sentence, if there is one, goes before the closing quotation mark. 


Lulu remarked, "Lola's lottery ticket is sure to win." 


Lola replied, "I didn't buy a ticket this week." 


When the speaker tag comes last, put a comma before the closing quotation mark and a period 
at the end of the sentence. 


"Lola cant win the lottery if she has no ticket," Lulu continued. 


“| don't like the odds," explained Lola. 
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Or 


Unbelievably, he has given up the job for which he trained so hard. 


This is the kind of behaviour that I refuse to put up with. 


You would NEVER say: 
This is the kind of behaviour up with which I refuse to put. 


Noun clause or nominal clause 


A noun or nominal clause performs a similar function to a noun or noun phrase 
in a sentence. Like a noun it can act as the subject (see 4), object or 
complement of the main clause. 


The words underlined in each of the following sentences are noun clauses that 
act as the subject of the sentence: Where you go is of very little interest to me. 
What you know should be told to the police. 

What he does now is up to him. 


The words underlined in each of the following sentences are noun clauses that 
act as the object of the sentence: I’m not asking why you're going. 
We didn't know who had done it. 


He refused to say where he was going. 


The words underlined in each of the following sentences are noun clauses that 
act as the complement of the sentence: The theory is that there will definitely be 


enough money for everyone. 
My point is that we simply can't afford to move house. 


NB: Nouns and prepositions 
Sometimes noun clauses come after a preposition. The words underlined in 
each of the following sentences are noun clauses: It depends on how much 


money is available. 
They all commented on what a lot of weight he had lost. 


Comment clause 


EXAMPLE 


EXAMPLE 


Now you know the first two (of far too many) quotation rules. Keep in mind that it doesn't mat- 
ter where you put the speaker tag as long as you punctuate the sentence correctly. 


Q. 


Which sentences are correct? 

(A) Alonzo muttered, “I don't want to practice the piano”. 

(B) Alonzo muttered, “I don’t want to practice the piano.” 

(C) “The equation that Al wrote on the board is incorrect," trilled Anna. 

(D) "The equation that Al wrote on the board is incorrect", trilled Anna. 

B, C In sentences B and C, the period and the comma precede the closing quotation 


marks, as they should. In sentences A and D, they are incorrectly placed outside the 
closing quotation mark. 


Interrupted quotations 


Sometimes a speaker tag lands in the middle of a sentence. To give you an example of this sort 
of placement, I revisit Betsy, who narrowly missed being squashed by a falling piano. (Her story 
is in “And I Quote,” at the beginning of this chapter.) 


"| think I'll sue," Betsy explained, "for emotional distress." 
"You can't imagine," she added, "what I felt." 
"The brush of the piano against my nose,” she sighed, “will be with me forever." 


"The scent of tuna," she continued, "brings it all back." 


In each of these examples, the speaker tag interrupts the quotation. It's time for more rules for 
sentences with interrupted quotations: 


» 
» 


» 
» 


Q. 


Place a comma before the quotation mark at the end of the first half of the quotation. 


Insert a comma after the speaker tag but before the quotation mark that begins the second 
half of the quotation. 


If the sentence ends with a period, place the period before the closing quotation mark. 


The second half of a quotation does not begin with a capital letter unless the word is a 
proper name or the pronoun /. 


Which sentences are correct? 
(A) "After the concert”, said Lulu, “the piano player goes out to eat.” 
(B) "After the concert,” said Lulu, “the piano player goes out to eat.” 


(C) “He likes French fries,” she added, “Because they are long and narrow, like piano 
keys." 


(D) *I once ordered key lime pie for dessert," the piano player remarked, "but it didn't 
look like a piano key." 
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A. B, D Sentences B and D place the comma before the quotation mark that ends the first 
part of the quotation and a period before the quotation mark at the end of the sentence. 
Both sentences correctly begin the second part of the quotation with a lowercase letter. 
Sentence A incorrectly places the comma after the quotation mark at the end of the first 
part of the quotation. Sentence C incorrectly capitalizes the word that begins the second 
part of the quotation. 


Notice that in all the interrupted quotations I supply in this section, the quoted material adds 
up to only one sentence, even though that sentence is written in two separate parts. 


Avoiding run-on sentences with interrupted quotations 


When you plop a speaker tag right in the middle of someone's conversation, make sure that you 
don't create a run-on sentence. A run-on sentence is actually two sentences that have been stuck 
together (that is, run together) without a conjunction (a word that joins grammatical elements) 
or a semicolon. Just because you're quoting is no reason to ignore the rules about joining sen- 
tences. Check out this set of examples: 


WRONG: "When you move a piano, you must be careful," squeaked Al, "Betsy could 
have been killed." 

RIGHT: “When you move a piano, you must be careful,” squeaked Al. "Betsy could have 
been killed." 


The quoted material forms two complete sentences: 


SENTENCE 1: When you move a piano, you must be careful. 


SENTENCE 2: Betsy could have been killed. 


Because the quoted material forms two complete sentences, you must write two separate sen- 
tences. If you cram this quoted material into one sentence, you have a run-on. 


Remove the speaker tag and check the quoted material. What remains? Enough for half a sen- 
tence? That's okay. Quoted material doesn't need to express a complete thought. Enough mate- 
rial for one sentence? Also okay. Enough material for two sentences? Not okay, unless you write 
two sentences. (For more information on run-on sentences, see Chapter 10.) 


Q. Which sentences are correct? 


(A) “A piano hits the ground with tremendous force," explained the physicist. “I would 
move to the side if I were you." 


(B) “A piano hits the ground with tremendous force,” explained the physicist, “I would 
move to the side if I were you." 


(C) “I insist that you repeal the laws of physics," demanded Lola, “Pianos should not 
kill people." 


(D) “I insist that you repeal the laws of physics," demanded Lola. “Pianos should not 
kill people." 
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A. A, D In choices A and B, the quoted material forms two complete sentences: A piano hits 
the ground with tremendous force and I would move to the side if I were you. Choice A cor- 
rectly quotes these as separate sentences. Similarly, the quoted material in choices C 
and D adds up to two complete sentences: I insist that you repeal the laws of physics and 
Pianos should not kill people. Choice D quotes in two separate sentences. Choice B and C 
incorrectly mash the quotations together, making each a run-on sentence. 


The quotations are underlined in these sentences. Insert quotation marks, periods, and commas. 


The annual company softball game is tomorrow declared Becky 


I plan to pitch added Becky, who once tried out for the Olympics 


Andy interrupted As usual, I will play third base 


Gus said No one wants Andy at third base 


The odds favor our opponents sighed Becky but I will not give up 


Sue has been known to cork her bat commented Harry 


The corking muttered Sue has never been proved 


Quotations without speaker tags 


Not all sentences with quotations include speaker tags. The punctuation and capitalization 
rules for these sentences are a little different. Check out these examples: 


According to the blurb on the book jacket, Anna's history of geometry is said to be 
"thrilling and unbelievable" by all who read it. 


Michael said that the book “wasn't as exciting as watching paint dry" but was "useful" as 
a paperweight. Anna threw a pie in his face. 


Michael's lawyer is planning a lawsuit for "serious injury to face and ego." 


The rules for quotations without speaker tags actually make sense. The quotations in this sort 
of sentence aren't set apart. They're tucked into the sentence. Treat them accordingly: 


>» If the quotation has no speaker tag, the first word of the quotation is not capitalized. The 
exception, of course, is proper names or the pronoun /. 


3» No comma separates the quotation from the rest of the sentence if the quotation has no 
speaker tag, unless you need a comma for some other reason. (Chapter 19 explains when 
commas are appropriate.) 


See what I mean about making sense? You don't want to plop a random capital letter in the 
middle of the sentence, which is where quotations without speaker tags usually end up. Also, 
omitting the comma preserves the flow of the sentence. 
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Notice that quotations without speaker tags tend to be short — a few words rather than an 
entire statement. If you're reporting a lengthy statement, you're probably better off with a 
speaker tag and the complete quotation. If you want to extract only a few relevant words from 
someone's speech, you can probably do without a speaker tag. 


Q. 


A. 


Which is correct? 


(A) Egbert said that the latest nutritional research was *Suspect" because the labora- 
tory was “Unfair.” 


(B) Egbert said that the latest nutritional research was, *suspect" because the labora- 
tory was, "unfair." 


(C) Egbert said that the latest nutritional research was “suspect” because the labora- 
tory was "unfair." 


C In sentence A, suspect and unfair should not be capitalized. In sentence B, no comma 
should be placed after was. 


If you're quoting a lengthy conversation between two people, you may want to omit some 
speaker tags to avoid repetition. Take a look at this extremely mature discussion, with every 
speaker tagged: 


"You sat on my tuna fish sandwich,” Michael said. "It's flatter than a pancake, and | hate 
pancakes." 


“No, I didn't sit on your sandwich,” Ella said. “I sat ten feet away from your lunch bag." 
"Did too," Michael said. 


"Did not!" Ella said. 


Notice that every time the speaker changes, a new paragraph begins. That signal allows you to 
omit the speaker tag. Here's a streamlined version of the tuna fight: 


"You sat on my tuna fish sandwich,” Michael said. "It's flatter than a pancake, and | hate 
pancakes." 


"No, | didn't sit on your sandwich,” Ella said. “I sat ten feet away from your lunch bag." 
"Did too." 


"Did not!" 


Although the speaker tags are left out after the first exchange, you can still figure out who is 


speaking because of the paragraph breaks. 


The new-speaker/new- paragraph rule applies even if the argument deteriorates into single- 


word statements such as yes or no or some other single-word statements. 
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Q. Who said what? Label each statement, using clues from the paragraph. 
“Are you in favor of piano-tossing?" asked Roger curiously. 
“Not really," replied Cedric. “I like my pianos to have all four feet on the floor.” 
*But there's something about music in the air that appeals to me." 


“There’s something about no broken bones, no concussions, and no flattened bodies 
that appeals to me." 


*You really have no artistic instinct!" 
A. Note: Your speaker tags may vary. Just be sure they are correct and correctly punctuated. 
“Are you in favor of piano-tossing?" asked Roger curiously. 
“Not really," replied Cedric. “I like my pianos to have all four feet on the floor.” 
Roger continued, “But there's something about music in the air that appeals to me." 


Cedric countered, "There's something about no broken bones, no concussions, and no 
flattened bodies that appeals to me." 


*You really have no artistic instinct!" shouted Roger. 


Quotations with question marks 


Remember Betsy's piano from the section “And I Quote,” earlier in this chapter? When the 
piano nearly squashed Betsy, she said a few more things. (Not all of them are printable, but I'll 
ignore those remarks.) Here are her other comments: 


"How can you eat a tuna sandwich while lifting a piano?" Betsy asked as she eyed his 
lunch. 


"May | have a bite?" she continued. 
Let me put it another way: 


As she eyed his lunch, Betsy asked, "How can you eat a tuna sandwich while lifting a 
piano?" 


She continued, "May I have a bite?" 
What do you notice about these two sets of quotations? That's right! The quoted words are 
questions. (Okay, I didn't actually hear your answer, but Im assuming that because you were 


smart enough to buy this book, you're smart enough to notice these things.) The rule is simple: 
If you quote a question, put the question mark inside the quotation marks. 
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This rule makes good sense; it distinguishes a quoted question from a quoted statement tucked 
inside a question. It’s time to look at one more part of Betsy’s encounter with the falling piano. 
The piano mover answered Betsy, but no one could understand his words. (He had a mouthful 
of tuna.) I wonder what he said. 

Did he say, “I can't give you a bite of my sandwich because | ate it all"? 

Did he really declare, "It was just a piano"? 
The quoted words in these examples are not questions. However, each entire sentence is a 


question. When the quoted words aren't a question but the entire sentence is a question, the 
question mark goes outside the quotation marks. 


To sum up the rules on question marks: 


»» If the quoted words are a question, put the question mark inside the quotation marks. 


>» If the entire sentence is a question, put the question mark outside the quotation marks. 


Some of you detail-oriented (actually, picky) people may want to know what to do when the 
quotation and the sentence are both questions. In this case, put the question mark before the 
closing quotation mark. 


Here's an example of this rule: 
Did the mover really ask, "Is that lady for real?" 
When quoting a question within a question, two question marks are inappropriate: 


INCORRECT: Did Betsy ask, "What's the number of a good lawyer?"? 


CORRECT: Did Betsy ask, "What's the number of a good lawyer?" 


Q. Which sentence is correct? 
(A) Did Lulu say, “I wish a piano would drop near me so that I could sue?” 
(B) Did Lulu say, “I wish a piano would drop near me so that I could sue”? 


A. BrThe quoted words are not a question, but the entire sentence is. Therefore, the ques- 
tion mark belongs outside the quotation marks. 


Quotations with exclamation points 


Exclamation points follow the same general rules as question marks. In other words, if the 
entire sentence is an exclamation but the quoted words aren't, place the exclamation point 
outside the quotation marks. If the quoted words are an exclamation, place the exclamation 
point before the closing quotation mark. 
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Here are some sample sentences with exclamation points: 


Gene said, “I can't believe you got a tattoo!” (The quoted words are an exclamation, but 
the entire sentence is not.) 


I simply cannot believe that Gene actually said, "No, thank you"! (Now the entire sen- 
tence is an exclamation, but the quoted words are not.) 


For those of you who like to dot every i and cross every t: If both the sentence and the quotation 
are exclamations, place the exclamation point before the closing quotation mark. 


Take a look at this example: 

| cannot believe that Gene actually said, "No way would | run for president!” 
Don't use two exclamation points: 

INCORRECT: I refuse to believe that Gene said, "In your dreams!" 


CORRECT: | refuse to believe that Gene said, "In your dreams!” 


The quoted words are underlined in each sentence. Insert quotation marks, periods, commas, 
question marks, and exclamation points as needed. 


Who wants to win asked the boss in a commanding, take-no- prisoners tone 


Did she mean it when she said that we were not hard-boiled enough to play decently 


Sarah screamed You can't bench Andy (The statement Sarah is making is an 
exclamation.) 


The opposing team is first in the league and last in our company's heart (The whole 
statement about the opposing team is an exclamation.) 


The league states that all decisions regarding player placement are subject to the 
umpire's approval 


The umpire has been known to label us out-of-shape players who think they belong in 
the Olympics 


Do you think there will be a rain delay inquired Harry 


Quotations with semicolons 


Every hundred years or so, you may write a sentence that has both a quotation and a semi- 
colon. (In Chapter 10, I explain semicolons in detail.) When writing a sentence that includes a 
quotation and a semicolon, put the semicolon outside the quotation marks, as in this example: 


Cedric thinks that vending machine snacks are a food group; "I can't imagine eating any- 
thing else," he said. 
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and 


Cedric said, “I can’t imagine eating anything but vending machine snacks"; he must have 
the IQ of a sea slug. 


Okay, maybe that last sentence was a bit nasty. I apologize to sea slugs everywhere. 


Quotations inside quotations 


Sometimes you need to place a quotation inside a quotation. Consider this situation: 

Alfred is hoping to make a billion dollars selling his app, QuoPro, which punctuates quota- 
tions automatically. He's angry at Archie, who coded some parts of QuoPro, because he thinks 
that Archie made some semicolon errors. Alfred wants Archie to rewrite the program. Archie is 
outraged by the demand because he believes that his semicolons are exactly where they should 
be. You're writing a story, quoting Archie, who is quoting Alfred. How do you punctuate this 
quotation? 


Archie says, "Alfred had the nerve to tell me, Your semicolon should go after the closing 
quotation mark." 


A sentence like this has to be sorted out. Without any punctuation, here's what Alfred said: 
Your semicolon should go after the closing quotation mark. 
Without any punctuation, here are all the words that Archie said: 
Alfred had the nerve to tell me your semicolon should go after the closing quotation mark. 
Alfred's words are a quotation inside another quotation. So Alfred's words are enclosed in 


single quotation marks, and Archie's are enclosed (in the usual way) in double quotation marks. 
In other words, surround a quotation inside another quotation with single quotation marks. 


Q. Punctuate this sentence: 


EXAMPLE Lulu declares As a strong opponent of piercing, I am sorry to report that Lola told me 
I'm thinking of piercing my tongue. 


To help you, here are the words each person said: 
Lola: I'm thinking of piercing my tongue. 


Lulu (to Lola's mom): As a strong opponent of piercing, I am sorry to report that Lola 
told me I'm thinking of piercing my tongue. 


A. Lulu declares, “As a strong opponent of piercing, I am sorry to report that Lola told 


me, ‘I’m thinking of piercing my tongue." Lola’s words are inside single quotation 
marks, and Lulu's complete statement is enclosed by double quotation marks. 
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Commas and periods follow the same rules in both double and single quotations. 


TIP The Revolutionary War ended more than a couple of centuries ago, but the United States and 
Great Britain have not stopped fighting about grammar rules. Everything I've told you already 
about quotation rules is true for punctuating American English. But the reverse is often true 
for British English. British writers frequently use single quotation marks when they're quot- 

warning ing, and use double marks for a quotation inside another quotation. Thus, a British book might 
punctuate Lulu's comment in this way: 


Lulu says, 'As a strong opponent of piercing, | am sorry to tell you that Lola told me, "I'm 
thinking of piercing my tongue." 


What should you, a puzzled grammarian, do when you're quoting? Follow the custom of the 
country you're in. 


Look at these pairs of sentences. Which sentence is correct, following U.S. rules? 


1. Angel complained, “Henry said to me, ‘You are a devil." 


2. Angel complained, *Henry said to me, *You are a devil." 


1. Henry explained, “Angel had the nerve to say, “You let my dog Spot sit in a mud 
puddle!” 


2. Henry explained, “Angel had the nerve to say, ‘You let my dog Spot sit in a mud 
puddle!” 


1. Henry continued, “Angel declared, ‘I demand you bathe him,’ but I refused.” 


2. Henry continued, “Angel declared, “I demand you bathe him,” but I refused.” 


Germ-Free Quotations: Using Sanitizing 
Quotation Marks 


Sanitizing quotation marks (also known as distancing quotation marks) tell the reader that you 
don’t completely approve of the words inside the quotation marks. You often see sanitizing 
quotation marks enclosing slang, highly informal speech that falls outside Standard English. 
(For more information on slang, see Chapter 2.) Check out this example: 


Mack's friends considered his burritos “delish” and thought "ka-ching" when Mack sub- 
mitted the recipe to the Best New Chef contest. 
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WARNING 


The writer knows that “delish” and *ka-ching" aren't correct, but those words show the ideas 
(but not the exact remarks) of Mack’s friends. 


Sanitizing quotation marks may also show that you don't believe what they enclose, as in this 
sentence: 


I'd like to burn George's guitar after listening to two hours of his "music." 
Clearly, the speaker doesn't like the screeches and twangs George produces with his guitar. 


Don't overuse sanitizing quotation marks. Think of them as plutonium: A little goes a long way. 
Or, to sanitize that statement, a little goes a “long” way. Annoying, right? 


A useful little word is sic. Sic (a Latin word that literally means “thus”) indicates that you're 
quoting exactly what was said or written, even though you know something is wrong. In other 
words, you put a little distance between yourself and the error by showing the reader that the 
person you're quoting made the mistake, not you. For example, if you're quoting from the 
works of Dan Quayle, former vice president of the United States (and a very poor speller), you 
may write 


"| would like a potatoe [sic] for supper." 


Potato, of course, is the correct spelling. 


Punctuating Titles: When to 
Use Quotation Marks 
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In your writing, you may need to include the title of a magazine, the headline of a newspaper 
article, the title of a song or movie, and so on. When punctuating these magazine titles, head- 
lines, and song or movie titles, follow these rules: 


>> Quotation marks enclose titles of smaller works or parts of a whole. 
and 


»» Italics or underlining sets off titles of larger works or complete works. 


In other words, use quotation marks for the titles of 


>> Poems 
>> Stories 
>> Essays 
>> Songs 
>» Chapter titles 


UNIT 5 Spelling, Punctuation, and Capitalization 


A comment clause is a short clause inserted into a sentence, sometimes used to 
show the speaker's attitude to what he or she is saying and sometimes used as a 
filler without much meaning. Comment clauses are particularly common in 
informal speech. 

The words underlined in each of the following sentences form a comment 
clause. 


To put it bluntly, he is a liar. 
He wasn't sent to prison for the crime, more's the pity. 


The patient will most likely survive, I’m glad to say. 
She's only a few years older than me, you know. 
He's been married twice before, it seems. 


NB: Use of a comma 
A comment clause is often separated from the main clause by a comma. 


TIP 


EXAMPLE 


» 
» 
» 
» 


Individual episodes of a podcast 
Magazine or newspaper articles 
Individual episodes of a television series 


Page of a website 


Use italic or underlining for the titles of 


» 
» 
» 
» 
» 
» 
» 
» 


Collections of poetry, stories, or essays 

Titles of books 

Titles of CDs or tapes or records (if you're into retro) 
Magazines or newspapers 

Television and radio shows 

Podcasts (the series) 

Plays 


The name of an entire website 


Here are some examples: 


» 


» 
» 
» 
» 
» 
» 


“A Thousand Excuses for Missing the Tax Deadline" (a newspaper article) in The Ticker Tape 
Journal (a newspaper) 


"Ode to Taxes Uncalculated" (a poem) in The Tax Poems (a book of poetry) 

“| Got the W-2 Blues" (a song title) on Me and My Taxes (a CD containing many songs) 

"On the Art of Deductions" (a podcast) in Getting Rich and Staying Rich (a series of podcasts) 
"Small Business Expenses" (an individual episode) on The IRS Report (a television series) 
April 15" (a play) 


"Deductions Unlimited" (a page in a website) in Beat the IRS (the name of a website) 


You may be wondering which letters you should capitalize in a title. For information on capi- 
talization, see Chapter 21. 


Q. 


Add quotation marks and italics to the following paragraph. 


Gloria slumped slowly into her chair as the teacher read The Homework Manifesto 
aloud in class. Gloria's essay, expressing her heartfelt dislike of any and all assign- 
ments, was never intended for her teacher's eyes. Gloria had hidden the essay inside the 
cover of her textbook, The Land and People of Continents You Never Heard Of. Sadly, 
the textbook company, which also publishes The Most Boring Mathematics Possible, 
had recently switched to thinner paper, and the essay was clearly visible. The teacher 
ripped the essay from Gloria's frightened hands. Gloria had not been so embarrassed 
since the publication of her poem I Hate Homework in the school magazine, Happy 
Thoughts. 
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A. “The Homework Manifesto" (title of an essay), The Land and People of Continents You 
Never Heard Of (book title), The Most Boring Mathematics Possible (book title), *I Hate 
Homework" (title of a poem), Happy Thoughts (magazine title) 


When a title is alone on a line — on a title page or simply at the top of the first page of a 
paper — don't use italics or quotation marks. Don't underline the title, either. The center- 
ing calls attention to the title. Nothing else is needed. One exception: If part of the title is the 

warning Name of another work, treat that part as you would any other title. Suppose that you've written 
a brilliant essay about Gloria's poem, *I Hate Homework." The title page contains this line, 
centered: 


Freudian Imagery in “I Hate Homework" 


If your brilliant essay is about the magazine Happy Thoughts, the title page includes this line 
(also centered): 


The Decline of the School Magazine: A Case Study of Happy Thoughts 


Check out the titles in this series of sentences. Which should be in quotation marks and which 
should be italicized or underlined? 


YOUR 
TURN 


Sarah's poem will be published in a collection titled Tax Day Blues. 
Mary's fifth bestseller, Publish Your Poetry Now, inspired Sarah. 


Some of us wish that Sarah had read a recent newspaper article, Forget About Writing 
Poetry. 


Julie has turned Sarah's poem into a song, although she changed the name to Sonata 
Taxiana. 


She's including it on her next CD, Songs of April. 


I may listen to it if I can bring myself to stop streaming my favorite series, Big Brother 
and Sister. 


During a recent episode titled Sister Knows Everything, the main character broke into 
her brother's blog. 


In the blog was a draft of a play, Who Will Be My First Love. 
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Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


© paraphrase The information is from the paragraph, but the wording is different. 
paraphrase Nothing in the sentence reflects the wording in the paragraph. 


G) quotation Part of the sentence is quoted. The statement “the company is doing well, and 
profits have nearly doubled in the past year” comes directly from the text and should be 
enclosed in quotation marks. 


(4) quotation Although the paragraph doesn’t tell you what the drill sergeant says, you can infer 
that “Go faster, Private!” is a quotation, which should be surrounded by quotation marks. 


G) paraphrase Comb through the paragraph, and you see that these words don’t appear. 


(6) quotation The first part of the sentence, as far as the word said, tells you Max Hippo’s exact 
words. 


(7) paraphrase The words in this sentence are reported, not lifted directly from the paragraph. 


“The annual company softball game is tomorrow,” declared Becky. Note that the comma 
goes before the closing quotation mark. 


(9) “I plan to pitch,” added Becky, who once tried out for the Olympics. The directly quoted 
words, I plan to pitch, are enclosed in quotation marks. The comma that sets off the speaker 
tag added Becky goes before the closing quotation mark. A period ends the sentence. 


Andy interrupted, “As usual, I will play third base." The speaker tag comes first in this sen- 
tence, so the comma is placed before the opening quotation mark. The period that ends the 
sentence precedes the closing quotation mark. 


Gus said, “No one wants Andy at third base." The speaker tag is followed by a comma, and a 
period ends the sentence. 


(12) “The odds favor our opponents,” sighed Becky, “but I will not give up." Here's an inter- 
rupted quotation, with the speaker tag in the middle. This sort of interruption is perfectly 
proper. The quoted material makes up one sentence, so the second half begins with a lower- 
case letter. 


© “Sue has been known to cork her bat,” commented Harry. A straightforward statement with 
the speaker tag commented Harry calls for a comma before the closing quotation mark. The 
quotation is a complete sentence. In quoted material, the period that normally ends the sen- 
tence is replaced by a comma because the sentence continues on — in this case, with com- 
mented Harry. Periods don’t belong in the middle of a sentence unless they’re part of an 
abbreviation. 


Ga) “The corking,” muttered Sue, “has never been proved.” A speaker tag breaks into this quo- 
tation and is set off by commas. The one after corking precedes the closing quotation mark, 
its spot when you're ending a quotation or part of a quotation. Ditto at the end of the sen- 
tence: The period needs to come before the closing quotation mark. 


“Who wants to win?” asked the boss in a commanding, take-no-prisoners tone. Because 
the quoted words are a question, the question mark goes before the closing quotation mark. 
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Did she mean it when she said that we were “not hard-boiled enough to play decently”? The 
quoted words aren’t a question, but the entire sentence is. The question mark belongs after 
the closing quotation mark. 


Sarah screamed, “You can’t bench Andy!” A comma separates the speaker tag (Sarah 
screamed) from the quotation and precedes the opening quotation mark. Because the quoted 
words are an exclamation, the exclamation point belongs before the closing quotation mark. 


The opposing team is “first in the league and last in our company’s heart”! The hint in 
parentheses gives the rationale for the answer. Because the whole statement is an exclama- 
tion, the exclamation point belongs outside the closing quotation mark. 


The league states that “all decisions regarding player placement are subject to the umpire’s 
approval.” This little quotation is tucked into the sentence without a speaker tag, so it takes 
no comma or capital letter. The period at the end of the sentence goes before the closing 
quotation mark. 


The umpire has been known to label us “out-of-shape players who think they belong in the 
Olympics.” Ah, yes — the joy of amateur sport! This quotation is plopped into the sentence 
without a speaker tag, so the first word takes no capital letter and isn’t preceded by a comma. 
It ends with a period, placed before the closing quotation mark. 


“Do you think there will be a rain delay?” inquired Harry. Harry’s words are a question, so 
the question mark goes before the closing quotation mark. 


(2) 1 You must enclose You are a devil in single quotation marks and the larger statement Henry 
said to me you are a devil in double quotation marks. The period at the end of the sentence goes 
before both marks. 


2 You must enclose You let my dog Spot sit in a mud puddle! in single quotation marks and the 
larger quotation in double quotation marks. 


(24) 1 Enclose the quotation-within-a-quotation I demand you bathe him in single quotation 
marks. Enclose the entire quotation, Angel declared, ‘I demand you bathe him’ but I refused in 
double quotation marks. 


25 ) Tax Day Blues Underline or italicize the title of a full-length work. 
Publish Your Poetry Now Underline or italicize the title of a full-length work. 
(27) *Forget About Writing Poetry" Enclose the title of a newspaper article in quotation marks. 
*Sonata Taxiana? Enclose the title of a song in quotation marks. 
29 ) Songs of April Underline or italicize the title of a CD. 
Big Brother and Sister Underline or italicize the title of a television series. 
“Sister Knows Everything” Enclose the title of an episode in quotation marks. 


Who Will Be My First Love? Italicize or underline the title of a play. 


If you're ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz that incorporates 
all the chapter topics. 


UNIT 5 Spelling, Punctuation, and Capitalization 


Whaddya Know? Chapter 18 Quiz 


Quiz time! Complete each problem to test your knowledge of the various topics covered in this 
chapter. You can then find the solutions and explanations in the next section. 


Tommy Brainfree’s classic composition is reproduced in the following figure. Identify ten spots 
where a set of quotation marks needs to be inserted. Place the quotation marks correctly in 
relation to other punctuation in the sentence. Also, underline titles where appropriate. 


What | Did during Summer Vacation 
by Tommy Brainfree 

This summer | went to Camp Waterbug, which was the setting for a famous 
poem by William Long titled Winnebago My Winnebago. At Camp Waterbug | 
learned to paddle a canoe without tipping it over more than twice a trip. My 
counselor even wrote an article about me in the camp newsletter, Waterbug 
Bites. The article was called How to Tip a Canoe. The counselor said, Brainfree 
is well named. | was not upset because | believed him (eventually) when he 
explained that the comment was an editing error. 

Are you sure? | asked him when | first read it. 

You know, he responded quickly, that | have a lot of respect for you. | 
nodded in agreement, but that night | placed a bunch of frogs under his sheets, 
just in case he thought about writing How to Fool a Camper. One of the frogs had 
a little label on his leg that read JUST KIDDING TOO. 


Atthe last campfire gathering | sang a song from the musical Fiddler on 


the Roof. The song was called If | Were a Rich Man. | changed the first line to If | 


were a counselor. | won't quote the rest of the song because I’m still serving the 


detention my counselor gave me, even though I’m back home now. 
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Answers to Chapter 18 Quiz 


What | Did during Summer Vacation 
by Tommy Brainfree 
This summer | went to Camp Waterbug, which was the setting for a famous 


poem by William Long titled “Winnebago My Winnebago.” At Camp Waterbug | 


learned to paddle a canoe without tipping it over more than twice a trip. My 


counselor even wrote an article about me in the camp newsletter, Waterbug 
Í 


Bites. The article was called “How to Tip a Canoe.” The counselor said, 


“Brainfree is well named.” | was not upset because | believed him (eventually) 
"E- T 


when he explained that the comment was an editing error. 


“Are you sure?” | asked him when | first read it. 


“You know,” he responded quickly, “that | have a lot of respect for you." | 


nodded in agreement, but that night | placed a bunch of frogs under his sheets, 


just in case he thought about writing “How to Fool a Camper.” One of the frogs 


had a little label on his leg that read “JUST KIDDING TOO." 


Atthe last campfire gathering | sang a song from the musical Fiddler on 


the Roof. The song was called "If | Were a Rich Man." | changed the first line to 
"If | were a counselor." | won't quote the rest of the song because l'm still 


serving the detention my counselor gave me, even though I’m back home now. 


C 1) Poem titles belong in quotation marks. The title of a collection of poems, on the other hand, 
needs to be underlined or italicized. 


UN 
is ) The newsletter title should be underlined or italicized. 
— 
pz 
( 3) An article title belongs in quotation marks. The period at the end of the sentence precedes the 
M 
closing quotation mark. 


(4) Directly quoted speech belongs in quotation marks, with the period preceding the closing 
mark. 


5 ) The quoted words are a question, so the question mark goes inside the quotation marks. 
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FEN ; , : A 
(6 y The interrupted quotation with an inserted speaker tag needs two sets of marks. The comma 
at the end of the first part of the quotation precedes the closing mark. 


/ N 
(7 ) The period at the end of the quoted sentence goes before the closing mark. 
SS” 


(8) Another article title, another set of quotation marks. The period precedes the closing mark. 

= 

(9) This quotation reproduces the exact written words and thus calls for quotation marks. The 
^ period precedes the closing mark. 


S 
(20) The title of a play, a full-length work, needs to be underlined or italicized. 


haa \ ; : r 
Sa ) The title of a song needs to be in quotation marks. 
4? 


(12) Quoted lines from a song need to be in quotation marks. 
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IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Understanding why commas are 
important 


» Punctuating series and multiple 
descriptions 


» Using commas to distinguish 
between essential and extra 
information 


» Placing a comma to indicate the 
person you're addressing 


» Writing dates and addresses 
correctly 


» Emphasizing introductory 
elements with commas 


» Managing commas in compound 
sentences 


Chapter 19 


The Pause That 
Refreshes: Commas 


loud, commas are the sounds of silence — short pauses that contrast with the longer 

pause at the end of each sentence. Commas are signals for your reader. Stop here, they 

say, but not for too long. Commas also cut parts of your sentence away from the whole, 
separating something from whatever's around it in order to change the meaning of the sen- 
tence. When you're speaking, you do the same thing with your tone of voice and the timing of 
your breaths. In this chapter, I guide you through the underlying logic of commas so that you 
know where to place them in common situations. 
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Distinguishing Items: Commas in Series 
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TIP 


Imagine that you text a shopping list to your roommate Charlie, who's at the store buying sup- 
plies for your birthday party. There are no commas or line breaks. 


flashlight batteries butter cookies ice cream cake 
How many things does Charlie have to buy? Perhaps only three: 


flashlight batteries 
butter cookies 


ice cream cake 
Or five: 


flashlight 
batteries 
butter cookies 
ice cream 


cake 


How does Charlie know? He doesn't, unless you use commas. Here's what Charlie actually 
needs to buy — all four items: 


flashlight batteries, butter cookies, ice cream, cake 
To put it in a sentence: 
Charlie has to buy flashlight batteries, butter cookies, ice cream, and cake. 


The commas between these items are signals. When you read the list aloud, the commas emerge 
as breaths: 


Charlie has to buy flashlight batteries [breath] butter cookies [breath] ice cream 
[breath] and cake. 


You need commas between each item on the list, with one important exception: The comma in 
front of the word and is often optional. Why? Because when you say and, you've already sepa- 
rated the last two items. You must insert the comma if your reader may misunderstand the 
meaning. Suppose you see this sentence: 


Jenny made the podcast with her two sisters, Anne and Elizabeth. 
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Phrases 


A phrase usually refers to a group of words that work together to form a 
grammatical unit, although, in fact, a phrase may consist of just one word. 


A clause or sentence can usually be broken down into phrases. There are five 
kinds of phrase and each phrase takes its name from the word class (see Main 
parts of speech) which plays the main part in its structure. 


Thus, in a noun phrase a noun is the main part of the structure of the phrase and 
in an adjective phrase an adjective is the main part of the structure of the 
phrase. 


Noun phrase 


A noun phrase, also called a nominal phrase, is a group of related words in 
which the main word is a noun and which functions like a noun in a sentence or 
clause. Thus, a very long black car is a noun phrase in which the main word is 
the noun car. 


A noun phrase can either act as the subject, object or complement of the 
sentence or clause. The words underlined in each of the following sentences are 
all noun phrases. 


In the first two sentences the noun phrases act as the subject: The most dreadful 


road accident has happened. 
A terrible storm is forecast. 


In the next two sentences the noun phrases act as the object: We have some 


interesting new neighbours. 
I met a very charming woman at the party. 


And in the last two sentences the noun phrases act as the complement: His 


father is a fairly talented artist. 
My great-aunt later became a famous opera singer. 


WARNING 


TIP 


How many people worked on the podcast with Jenny? Possibly two: Anne (Jenny’s sister) and 
Elizabeth (Jenny’s other sister). Possibly four: Jenny’s sisters (Helen and Kelly) and Anne and 
Elizabeth. In this sort of sentence, that last comma makes all the difference: 


Jenny made the podcast with her two sisters, Anne, and Elizabeth. 


Now the reader knows for sure that Anne and Elizabeth are part of a list that begins with two 
sisters, not the names of the two sisters added as extra information. 


Never put a comma in front of the first item on the list. 


WRONG: Charlie has to buy, flashlight batteries, butter cookies, ice cream and cake. 
RIGHT: Charlie has to buy flashlight batteries, butter cookies, ice cream and cake. 
ALSO RIGHT: Charlie has to buy flashlight batteries, butter cookies, ice cream, and cake. 


ALSO RIGHT, BUT NOT A GOOD IDEA: Charlie has to buy flashlight batteries and butter 
cookies and ice cream and cake. 


You don’t need commas at all in the last sentence because the word and does the job. Gram- 
matically, that sentence is fine. In reality, if you write a sentence with three ands, your reader 
will think you sound like a little kid. 


If any item in a list has a comma within it, semicolons are used to separate the list items. Imag- 
ine that you’re inserting this list into a sentence: 


>> Peter McKinney, the mayor 
>> Agnes Hutton 


>> Jeannie Battle, magic expert 


In a sentence using only commas, the reader wouldn’t know that Peter McKinney is the mayor 
and may instead think that Peter and the mayor are two separate people. Here’s the properly 
punctuated sentence: 


Because he has only one extra ticket to the magic show, Daniel will invite Peter 
McKinney, the mayor; Agnes Hutton; or Jeannie Battle, magic expert. 


When you’re texting, commas can be a pain to insert because you sometimes have to switch 
screens to find one. You can skip the commas if you want and instead separate the items, line 
by line, by pressing Enter after each. Be warned, though, that some apps send the text when 
you press Enter. Apps may also remove extra spaces automatically. Your job is to make sure 
the person reading the text will not misunderstand what you mean. For more about electronic 
media, turn to Chapter 25. 
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EXAMPLE 


A. 


Punctuate the following sentence. 


Belle requested a jelly doughnut a corner office four sports cars and a racehorse in 
exchange for the rights to the computer code she had written. 


Belle requested a jelly doughnut, a corner office, four sports cars, and a racehorse in 
exchange for the rights to the computer code she had written. You may omit the 
comma before the and because the meaning of the sentence is clear. 


Insert the list from each question into a sentence and punctuate it properly. I supply the begin- 
ning of the sentence. Note: I use numbers to separate items on the list. Don't use numbers in 
your your answer sentence. 


TURN 


List: (1) deodorant (2) shoe polish (3) earwax remover 


Getting ready for his big date, Rob went to the pharmacy to purchase 


List: (1) pitted dates (2) chocolate-covered mushrooms (3) anchovies (4) pickles 
Rob planned to serve a tasteful selection of 


List: (1) Helen Ogee, state senator (2) Natasha Smith, childhood friend (3) Blair Berry, 
auto salesperson (4) Hannah Bridge, punctuation expert (5) Jane Fine, veterinarian 


Rob's guest list is heavily tilted toward women he would like to date: 


List: (1) get three phone numbers (2) arrange at least one future date (3) avoid police 
interference 


Rob will consider his party a success if he can 


Using "Comma Sense" to Add Information 
to Your Sentence 
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Your writing relies on nouns and verbs to get your point across. But if you're like most people, 
you also enrich your sentences with descriptions. In grammar terminology, you add adjectives 
and adverbs, participles and clauses, and an occasional appositive. Before you panic, let me 
explain that you don't have to know any of those terms in order to write — and punctuate — a 
good sentence. You just have to keep a couple of key ideas in your head. In this section, I explain 
how to place commas so that your writing expresses what you mean. 


UNIT 5 Spelling, Punctuation, and Capitalization 


TIP 


List of descriptions 


Writers often string together a bunch of single-word descriptions — adjectives, in grammar 
lingo. (For more information on adjectives, turn to Chapter 6.) If you have a set of descriptions, 
you probably have a set of commas also. Take a look at the following sentences: 


‘What do you think of me?" Belle asked Jill in an idle moment. 

Jill took a deep breath, "I think you are a sniffling, smelly, pimply monster." 

"Thank you,” said Belle, who was trying out for the part of the witch in the school carni- 
val. "Do you think | should paint my teeth black, too?" 


Notice the commas in Jill’s answer. Three descriptions are listed: sniffling, smelly, pimply. 


A comma separates each of the descriptions from the next, but there is no comma between the 
last description (pimply) and the word it's describing (monster). 


Here's a little more of Belle and Jill’s conversation: 


“Do | get the part?" asked Belle. 


“Maybe,” answered Jill. “I have four sniffling, smelly, pimply monsters waiting to audi- 
tion. I'll let you know.” 


Now look closely at Jill’s answer. This time, there are four descriptions of the word monster: 
four, sniffling, smelly, pimply. 


There are commas after sniffling and smelly. As previously stated, no comma follows pimply, 
because you shouldn’t place a comma between the last description and the word it describes. 
But why is there no comma after four? Here’s why: sniffling, smelly, and pimply are more or less 
of equal importance in the sentence. They have different meanings, but they all do the same 
job — tell you how disgusting Belle’s costume is. Four is in a different category. It gives you dif- 
ferent information, telling you how many monsters are waiting, not how they look. Therefore, 
it’s not jumbled into the rest of the list. 


Numbers aren’t separated from other descriptions or from the word(s) they describe. Don’t put 
a comma after a number. Also, don’t use commas to separate other descriptions from words 
that indicate number or amount — many, more, few, less, and so forth. More descriptive words 
that you shouldn't separate from other descriptions or from the words they describe include 
other, another, this, that, these, those. Examine these correctly punctuated sentences: 


Sixteen ugly, bedraggled, stained hats were lined up on the shelf marked, "WITCH 
COSTUME. 


No drippy, disgusting, artificial wounds were in stock. 


This green, glossy, licorice-flavored lipstick belongs in the witch's makeup kit. 
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EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


Q. Punctuate this sentence. 


Jill was worried about some items she must have for a musical number: 100 scraggly 
fluorescent flowing beards. 


A. Jill was worried about some items she must have for a musical number: 100 scraggly, 
fluorescent, flowing beards. Note: Don't put a comma after a number (one hundred) or 
after the last description (flowing). 


Punctuate these descriptions. 
e some blue ribbons 


(5 fifteen complicated innovative sets 


© a few huge green lights 


©) three charming little tattoos 


Essential or extra? Commas tell the tale 


The descriptions in a sentence may be longer than one word. You may have a subject-verb 
expression (which grammarians call a clause) or a verb form (in technical terms, a participle). 
No matter what they’re called, these longer descriptions follow two simple rules: If a descrip- 
tion is essential to the meaning of the sentence, don’t put commas around it. If the description 
provides extra, nonessential information, set it off with commas. 


Consider this pair of sentences: 


At Champion Floral Design, the florists, who are allergic to greenery, take frequent 
sneeze breaks. 


At Champion Floral Design, the florists who are allergic to greenery take frequent 
sneeze breaks. 


Do the commas really matter? Yes. If the description who are allergic to greenery is set off from 
the rest of the sentence by commas, the description is extra — not essential to the meaning of 
the sentence. You can cross it out and the sentence still means the same thing. Therefore, the 
first example means 


At Champion Floral Design, the florists take frequent sneeze breaks. 


It also means shoppers may have to wait for their bouquets because all the florists are on break, 
ah-chooing into their handkerchiefs. 


If commas do not set off the description, the description is essential to the meaning of the sen- 
tence. The description who are allergic to greenery identifies which florists take sneeze breaks. In 
other words, some florists are sneezing, but others are creating bouquets for their customers. 
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TIP 


TIP 


EXAMPLE 


The pronouns which and that may help you decide whether you need commas. That generally 
introduces information the sentence can't do without — essential information that isn't set off 
by commas. The pronoun which, on the other hand, often introduces nonessential information 
that may be surrounded by commas. Keep in mind, however, that these distinctions are not true 
100 percent of the time. Sometimes which introduces a description that is essential and there- 
fore needs no commas. On rare occasions, the pronoun that introduces nonessential material. 


Here's another example, with the description in italics: 
SENTENCE: The students who are planning a sit-in tomorrow want to be paid for doing 
homework. 


PUNCTUATION ANALYSIS: The description is not set off by commas, so you may not 
omit it. 


WHAT THE SENTENCE MEANS: Some students — those planning a sit-in — want to be 
paid for doing homework. Not all the students want to be paid. The rest are perfectly 
content to do math problems for free. 


The word because generally introduces a reason. At the beginning of a sentence, the “because 
statement" acts as an introductory remark and is always set off by a comma. 


Because the tattoo was on sale, Lulu whipped out her credit card and rolled up her 
sleeve. 


At the end of a sentence, the “because statement” is sometimes set off by commas, in which 
case it may be lifted out of the sentence without changing the meaning. Without commas, it's 
essential to the meaning. Take a look at these two statements: 


WITH COMMAS: Lulu didn't get that tattoo, because it was in bad taste. 


MEANING: No tattoos for Lulu! The "because" information is extra, explaining why Lulu 
passed on the design. 


WITHOUT COMMAS: Lulu didn't get that tattoo because it was in bad taste. 


MEANING: Lulu got the tattoo, but not because it was in bad taste. She got it for another 
reason (perhaps a sale). The fact that the tattoo grossed out everyone who saw it was 
just an extra added attraction to Lulu, who enjoys looking strange. 


Q. Which sentence means that you can't fly to Cincinnati for your cousin's wedding? 


(A) The pilots who are going on strike demand that organic snacks be served in the 
cockpit. 


(B) The pilots, who are going on strike, demand that organic snacks be served in the 
cockpit. 


A. B The commas in the second sentence tell you that you can remove the words they 
enclose without changing the meaning. Therefore, all the pilots are going on strike. 
In the first sentence, the description is an identifier. Only the pilots who like organic 
snacks are going on strike. 
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Commas with appositive influence 


If you're seeing double when you read a sentence, you've probably encountered an appositive. 
Strictly speaking, appositives aren't descriptions, though they do give you information about 
something else in the sentence. Appositives are nouns or pronouns that are the equivalent of 
the noun or pronoun preceding them in the sentence. Some appositives are set off by commas, 
and some aren't. The rule concerning commas and appositives: If you're sure that readers will 
know what you're talking about before they get to the appositive, set off the appositive with 
commas. If you're not sure readers will know exactly what you're talking about by the time they 
arrive at the appositive, don't use commas. (This rule is a variation of the rule that I explain in 
the preceding section.) 


Note the difference between these two sentences: 


Michael's play Dinner at the Diner won the drama critics’ Most Boring Plot award. 

Dinner at the Diner, Michael's play, won the drama critics' Most Boring Plot award. 
In the first example, Dinner at the Diner is the appositive of Michael's play. When you get to play, 
you don't know which of Michael's plays is being discussed. The appositive supplies the name. 
Hence, the appositive is essential and isn't set off by commas. In the second example, Michael's 
play is the appositive of Dinner at the Diner. Because Dinner at the Diner comes first, readers 


already know the name of the play. The fact that Michael wrote the play is extra information 
and must therefore be surrounded by commas. 


Here are two more examples. In each sentence, Mary is the appositive of sister: 
Lulu has five sisters, but her sister Mary is definitely her favorite. 


Because Lulu has five sisters, you don't know which sister is being discussed until you have the 
name. Mary identifies the sister and shouldn't be placed between commas. 


Roger has only one sibling. His sister, Mary, does not approve of Roger's wife. 


Because Roger has only one sibling, the reader knows that he has only one sister. Thus, the 
words his sister pinpoint the person being discussed. The name is extra information and is set 
off by commas. 


Q. Which sentence is correct? 
(A) Lola's spouse, Lou, doesn't approve of Lola’s pierced eyebrow. 
EXAMPLE 
(B) Lola’s spouse Lou doesn't approve of Lola’s pierced eyebrow. 


A. ALola has only one spouse, so the name is extra, not identifying information. 


©) Which sentence includes every senior? 


NOUS (A) The seniors, planning to revolt, have given the network exclusive streaming rights 
TURN to their demonstration. 


(B) The seniors planning to revolt have given the network exclusive streaming rights to 
their demonstration. 
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o Which sentence praises only some of the artwork? 
(A) The posters, painted in bright colors, photographed well. 
(B) The posters painted in bright colors photographed well. 


© Which sentence means the best speeches did not get streamed? 
(A) Camera crew members, on lunch break, missed the demonstrators’ best speeches. 


(B) Camera crew members on lunch break missed the demonstrators’ best speeches. 


e Which sentence means that all the raw footage shows students eating and sleeping? 


(A) The raw footage, which will be destroyed after the film is released, shows students 
eating junk food and napping. 


(B) The raw footage which will be destroyed after the film is released shows students 
eating junk food and napping. 


e Punctuate this sentence. 
Jana's fourth play How I Broke My Homework Habit was a smash hit. 
o Punctuate this sentence. 


The arm resting on a pillow was broken in a playground accident. 


You Talkin' to Me? Direct Address 


When writing a message to someone, you need to separate the person's name from the rest of 
the sentence with a comma. Otherwise, your reader may misread the intention of the message. 
Take a look at the following note that Michael left on the door: 


Roger wants to kill Wendy. | locked him in this room. 


You think: Wendy is in danger. That's a shame. Oh, well. I guess I'm safe. However, when you 
unlock the door and sit down for a cup of tea, Roger jumps up and starts chasing you around 
the room. You escape and run screaming to Michael. “Why didn't you tell me Roger was vio- 
lent!” Michael pleads guilty to a grammatical crime. He forgot to put in the comma in his note 
to Wendy. Here's what he meant: 


Roger wants to kill, Wendy. | locked him in this room. 
It was your bad luck to read a note intended for Wendy. In grammatical terms, Wendy is in a 
direct-address sentence. Because the writer was directing his comments to Wendy, her name 
should be cut off from the rest of the sentence with a comma. Direct address is also possible at 


the beginning or in the middle of a sentence: 


Wendy, Roger wants to kill, so | locked him in this room. 


Roger wants to kill, Wendy, so | locked him in this room. 
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Q. Which sentence is correct? 


(A) The teacher called, Emma, but I answered. 
EXAMPLE 


(B) The teacher called Emma, but I answered. 


A. AorB Either sentence may be correct, depending on what you’re trying to say. If you’re 
talking to Emma, telling her that Mr. Mean phoned your house to report missing home- 
work but you, not your mom, picked up the phone, then sentence A is correct. However, 
if you’re explaining that the teacher screamed to Emma, “Bring your homework up here 
this minute!” and instead you replied, “Mr. Mean, Emma asked me to tell you that the 
computer crashed and erased her homework,” sentence B is correct. 


When you’re emailing or texting, you don’t need to type the name of the person who will 
read your message, because your words will pop up only on that person’s phone or computer. 
Some people like to begin with “Hi, Wendy” or similar wording, to create a softer tone. Formal 

TIP grammar requires a comma between the greeting (Hi) and the name (Wendy). Increasingly, 
though, people don’t bother inserting one. No one is likely to misunderstand Hi Wendy. Unless 
the reader loves punctuation rules, you can safely do without a comma. 


Using Commas in Addresses and Dates 


Commas are good, all-purpose separators. They won’t keep you and your worst enemy apart, 
but they do a fine job on addresses and dates — especially when items that are usually placed 
on individual lines are placed next to each other on the same line. 


Addressing addresses 


Where are you from? Jill is from Mars. Belle is from a small town called Venus. Here’s Belle’s 
(fictional) address, the way you see it on an envelope: 

Ms. Belle Planet 

223 Center Street 


Venus, NY 10001 
In the body of a letter, you can insert an address in “envelope form” like this: 


Please send a dozen rockets to the following address: 
Ms. Belle Planet 
223 Center Street 
Venus, NY 10001 
The introductory words (Please send a dozen rockets to the following address) end with a colon ( : ) 


if they express a complete unit of thought. If the introductory words leave you hanging (Please 


send a dozen rockets to, for example), don’t use a colon. 
TIP 
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TIP 


EXAMPLE 


If you put Belle's address into a sentence, you have to separate each item of the address, as you 
see here: 


Belle Planet lives at 223 Center Street, Venus, NY 10001. 
Here's the address (envelope style) for her best friend, Jill: 

Jill Willis 

53 Asimov Court 


Mars, CA 90210 
And now the sentence version: 
Jill Willis lives at 53 Asimov Court, Mars, CA 90210. 


Notice that the house number and street are not separated by a comma, nor are the state and 
zip code. 


If the sentence continues, you must separate the last item in the address from the rest of the 
sentence with another comma: 


Belle Planet lives at 223 Center Street, Venus, New York 10001, but she is thinking of 
moving to Mars in order to be closer to her friend Jill. 


If there is no street address — just a city and a state — put a comma between the city and the 
state. If the sentence continues after the state name, place a comma after the state: 


Belle Planet lives in Venus, New York, but she is thinking of moving to Mars. 
Commas also separate countries from the city/state/province: 


Roger lives in Edinburgh, Scotland, near a large body of water. His brother Michael just 
built a house in Zilda, Wisconsin. 


Q. Punctuate the following sentence. 


Police believe that Scott ran away from his home at 77 Main Street Zilda Wisconsin 
because his parents reduced his screen time to 45 hours per week. 


A. Police believe that Scott ran away from his home at 77 Main Street, Zilda, Wisconsin, 
because his parents reduced his screen time to 45 hours per week. 


Punctuating dates 


Confession time: The rules for placing commas in dates aren't exactly stable these days. 
What was once carved into stone (and I mean that literally) is now sometimes viewed as 
old-fashioned. To make matters even more complicated, writers from different areas (science, 
literature, and the like) favor different systems. In this section, I show you the traditional form 
and some variations. If you're writing for business or school, the traditional form should get 
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you through. If you're anticipating publication, check with your editor about the publisher's 
preferred style. 


If the date is alone on a line (perhaps at the top of a letter), these formats are fine: 


September 28, 2060 or Sept. 28, 2060 (traditional) 

9/28/60 (informal) 

28 September 2060 (modern in the United States, traditional in many other countries) 
In the United States, date order is generally month-day-year. In many other countries, the 
order is day-month-year. Therefore, 4/10/2060 is April 10, 2060, in the United States and 
October 4, 2060 elsewhere. Be sure the person reading your work will decode it correctly. 


TIP 


When dates appear in a sentence, the format changes depending upon (a) how traditional you 
want to be and (b) how much information you want to give. Take a look at the commas — or 
the lack of commas — in these sentences: 


On September 28, 2060, Lulu ate far too much candy. (Traditional: Commas separate 
the day and year and the year from the rest of the sentence.) 


In October, 2060, Lulu gave up sugary snacks. (Traditional: A comma separates the 
month from the year and the year from the rest of the sentence.) 


Lulu pigs out every October 31. (Timeless: Both the traditional and modern camps omit 
commas in this format.) 


In October 2060 Lulu suffered from severe indigestion. (Modern: No commas appear.) 


Lulu visited a nutritionist on 20 October 2060. (Modern: No commas appear.) 


Q. Punctuate this sentence, rearranging parts of the date as needed: 


EXAMPLE Lola testified under oath that on December 18 2022 she saw Lulu place a carton of 
gummy bears under the counter without paying for it. 


A. Lola testified under oath that on December 18, 2022, she saw Lulu place a carton of 
gummy bears under the counter without paying for it. (traditional) 


Lola testified under oath that on 18 December 2022 she saw Lulu place a carton of 
gummy bears under the counter without paying for it. (modern) 


Insert commas where needed. 
YOUR o Ladies and gentlemen I present the Fifth Annual Elbox Championships. 
TURN 


I know Mort that you are an undefeated Elbox competitor. Would you tell our audience 
about the sport? 
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Adjective phrase 


An adjective phrase, also called an adjectival phrase, is a group of related 
words in which the main word is an adjective and which functions like an 
adjective in a sentence or clause. Thus, rather too old is an adjectival phrases in 
which the main word is the adjective old. The words underlined in each of the 
following sentences are adjective phrases: She was tired, miserable and hungry. 


The task was extremely challenging. 
The patient was getting paler and weaker. 


The flowers were fresh from the garden. 
On the day of the picnic the weather was the worst possible. 


Adverb phrase 


An adverb phrase, also called an adverbial phrase or an adverbial, is a group 
of related words in which the main word is an adverb and which functions like 
an adverb in a sentence or clause. 


Thus, 
extremely frequently 
is an adverb phrase in which the main word is the adverb frequently. 


The words underlined in each of the following sentences are adverb phrases: I 


used to play tennis fairly regularly. 
I saw both of them very recently. 


I can't stand this noise for much longer. 
She greeted her guests extremely warmly. 


The students are working really hard. 
They live very close. 


Preposition phrase 


A preposition phrase, also called a prepositional phrase, is a group of related 
words in which the main word is a preposition and which functions like a 
preposition in a sentence or clause. 


E Elboxing is about 5,000 years old Chester. It originated in ancient Egypt. 


Excuse me a moment. The reigning champion has decided to pay us a visit. Miss 
William could you tell us how you feel about the upcoming match? 


D Certainly sir. I am confident that my new training routine will pay off. 
Which dates are correctly punctuated if they are placed in the specified location? 


o in the middle of a sentence 
(A) 20 July 1940 
(B) July 20, 1940, 
(C) July, 20, 1940 


en alone, not part of a sentence 

(A) Milton Smith 

55 Oak Avenue 

Floral Gardens, WA 98100 
(B) Milton Smith 

55 Oak Avenue 

Floral Gardens WA, 98100 
(C) Milton Smith 

55 Oak Avenue 

Floral Gardens WA 98100 


Getting Started: The Introductory Comma 


Some sentences plunge into the main idea immediately, and others take a moment (actually, 
one or more words) to kick into gear. Commas help readers figure out what's going on by sepa- 
rating introductory words from the rest of the sentence. This section explains the guidelines. 


Words not connected to the 
meaning of the sentence 


Yes, this section introduces a comma rule. No, it's not optional. Hey, have you figured out the 
rule yet? Reread the first three sentences of this paragraph. A comma separates words that 


aren't part of the sentence but instead comment on the meaning of the sentence. That's the 
rule. If you omit these words, the sentence still means the same thing. Common introductory 
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EXAMPLE 


words include yes, no, well, oh, and okay. Read these examples twice, once with the introductory 
words and once without. See how the meaning stays the same? 


Yes, you are allowed to chew hard candy during class, but don't complain to me if you 
break a tooth. 


Oh, I didn't know that you needed your intestines today. 


To sum up the rule on introductory words, use commas to separate them from the rest of the 
sentence, or omit them entirely. 


Phrases and clauses 


Longer descriptions, what grammarians call phrases and clauses, sometimes serve as intro- 
ductory elements. Don't worry about the terminology. Just think about the meaning. In these 
examples, the introductory element is italicized: 


Scrolling through her newsfeed, Lola stopped only when she glimpsed a motorcycle. 

Whenever she can, Lola works on her Harley. 

At midnight last Wednesday, Lola went out for a ride. 
As you see, commas separate the introductory words and help the reader “hear” the sentence in 
the right way by adding a pause before the main idea. If the introductory element is very short, 
though, you can usually skip the comma: 


At midnight Lola is seldom at home. 


Punctuate these sentences. 


Q. Well Ella plays the piano forcefully when she is in the mood. 


e Well, Ella plays the piano forcefully when she is in the mood. Place a comma after the 
introductory word (well). 


A 
Q. When she is in the mood Ella plays the piano forcefully. 
A 


e When she is in the mood, Ella plays the piano forcefully. Place a comma after the 
introductory element, When she is in the mood. 


Punctuating Independently 
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When you join two complete sentences with the conjunctions (joining words) and, or, but, nor, 
yet, so, or for, place a comma before the conjunction. Some examples include the following: 
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Agnes robbed the bank, and then she went out for a hamburger. 


James spies, but apart from that lapse he is not a bad fellow. 


Sam bribed the judges, for he is determined to qualify for the national tournament. 


If the two complete sentences are short, you may omit the comma: 


Max won and you lost. 


For more information on conjunctions and complete sentences, see Chapter 10. 


If you're joining two elements that aren't complete sentences — two descriptions or actions 
or people, for example — don’t place a comma in front of the conjunction. Take a look at this 
example: 


WARNING 


EXAMPLE 


WRONG: Ella wrote a statement for the media, and then screamed at her press agent 
for an hour. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The sentence has one subject (Ella) and two verbs (wrote, screamed). 
You aren't joining two complete sentences, so you shouldn't place a comma before and. 
Either way, Ella should learn to control her temper. 


RIGHT: Ella wrote a statement for the media and then screamed at her press agent for 
an hour. 


Insert commas as needed in these sentences. 

Alfred slits envelopes with his teeth but Dorothy opens the mail with a knife. 
Alfred slits envelopes with his teeth, but Dorothy opens the mail with a knife. 
The conjunction but joins two complete sentences. A comma must precede the 
conjunction but. 


Alfred answers every letter on the day he receives it but doesn't pay any bills. 


No commas are needed because the conjunction but joins two verbs (answers, does pay). 


Insert commas as needed in these sentences about an unusual wedding venue. 


YOUR 
TURN 


© 0000 


The groom skated to the center of the rink and waited for his shivering bride. 
The best man rode in a Zamboni for he was afraid of slipping on the ice. 
The flowers and the colorful spotlights impressed the guests. 


One of the bridesmaids whispered that her own wedding would be on a beach or in a 
sunny climate with absolutely no ice. 


Do you know who is in charge of the gifts or who is paying the orchestra? 
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Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


© Getting ready for his big date, Rob went to the pharmacy to purchase deodorant, shoe 
polish, and earwax remover. You have three items and two commas; no comma is needed 
before the first item on the list. 


(2) Rob planned to serve a tasteful selection of pitted dates, chocolate-covered mushrooms, 
anchovies, and pickles. Each item on Rob's list is separated from the next by a comma. No 
comma comes before the first item, pitted dates. The comma before the and is optional. 


G) Rob’s guest list is heavily tilted toward women he would like to date: Helen Ogee, state 
senator; Natasha Smith, childhood friend; Blair Berry, auto salesperson; Hannah Bridge, 
punctuation expert; and Jane Fine, veterinarian. Did you remember the semicolons? 

The commas within each item of Rob’s dream-date list make it impossible to distinguish 
between one dream date and another with a simple comma. Semicolons do the trick. Also, 
I hope you noticed that this rather long list begins with a colon. 


Rob will consider his party a success if he can get three phone numbers, arrange at least one 
future date, and avoid police interference. All you have to do is plop a comma between each 
item. Add a comma before the and if you wish. 


G) some blue ribbons No commas are needed here because words that indicate quantity (some) 
aren’t set off from the rest of the description by a comma. No comma separates the last 
description (blue) from the word it describes. 


(6) fifteen complicated, expensive sets No comma separates a quantity (fifteen) from the rest of 
the description. Nor should you place a comma between the last description and the word it 
describes. 


a few huge, green lights A few is a quantity, so no comma sets it apart. The comma between 
huge and green separates the descriptions. No comma separates the final description, green, 
from the word it describes. 


(8) three charming, little tattoos The quantity indicator, three, isn’t set off by commas. A comma 
properly separates two descriptions (charming and little). No comma ever separates the 
description and the word described. 


(9) A The commas indicate that the description is extra, nonessential information. Take it out, 
and you see that all the seniors are involved. 


(20) B Without commas, the description painted in bright colors is essential. It identifies which 
posters photographed well and implies that other posters did not photograph well. 


G) A The commas that enclose on lunch break tell you that you can remove those words without 
changing the essential meaning of the sentence. Therefore, the camera crew missed the best 
speeches entirely. 


(2) A Lift out the description that’s surrounded by commas and you see that all the raw footage 
shows students eating junk food and napping — not just the footage that will be destroyed. 


Jana’s fourth play, How I Broke My Homework Habit, was a smash hit. The sentence identifies 
the hit as Jana’s fourth play. The name is extra information, not identification, so it should be 
surrounded by commas. 
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(4) The arm resting on a pillow was broken in a playground accident. Which arm was broken? 
You don't know much, but you do know it's the one resting on a pillow. Because it's an identi- 
fier, it's not surrounded by commas. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I present the Fifth Annual Elbox Championships. Even though Ladies 
and gentlemen doesn't name the members of the audience, they're still being addressed, so a 
comma sets off the expression from the rest of the sentence. 


16 ) I know, Mort, that you are an undefeated Elbox competitor. Would you tell our audience 
about the sport? Here you see the benefit of the direct- address comma. Without it, the reader 
thinks I know Mort is the beginning of the sentence and then lapses into confusion. Mort is cut 
away with two commas, and the reader understands that I know that you are... is the real 
meaning. 


GT) Elboxing is about 5,000 years old, Chester. It originated in ancient Egypt. You're talking to 
Chester, so his name needs to be set off with a comma. 


Excuse me a moment. The reigning champion has decided to pay us a visit. Miss William, 
could you tell us how you feel about the upcoming match? Here the person being addressed 
is Miss William. 


Certainly, sir. I am confident that my new training routine will pay off. The very polite Miss 
William talks to sir in this sentence, so that term is set off by a comma. 


(20) A, B In the first correct answer, commas disappear. In the second, commas separate the day 
~ from the year and the year from the rest of the sentence. 


A A comma separates the city and state and nothing else in this envelope-style address. 


(22) no comma The words in front of the conjunction (The groom skated to the center of the rink) are 
a complete sentence, but the words after the conjunction (waited for his shivering bride) aren’t. 
Because the conjunction and links two verbs (skated and waited) and words that describe 
those verbs, no comma is called for. In case you’re wondering, groom is the subject of skated 
and waited. 


23 ) The best man rode in a Zamboni, for he was afraid of slipping on the ice. The conjunction 
(for) joins two complete sentences, so a comma precedes it. 


(24) No comma. In this sentence, and joins two items (flowers, spotlights). Because they aren't 
complete sentences, you don't need a comma before and. 


(25) No comma. The conjunction (or) joins two descriptions (on a beach and in a sunny climate with 
absolutely no ice). Because you're not linking complete sentences, you don't need a comma 
before or. 


No comma. This one is a little tricky. The conjunction or joins who is in charge of the gifts and 
who is paying the orchestra. These two questions sound like complete sentences. However, the 
real question here is Do you know. The who statements in this sentence are just that: state- 
ments. No complete sentence - no comma. 


If you're ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz that incorporates 
all the chapter topics. 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 19 Quiz 


354 


Quiz time! Complete each problem to test your knowledge on the various topics covered in this 
chapter. You can then find the solutions and explanations in the next section. 


The following figure shows an employee self-evaluation with some serious problems, a few of 
which concern commas. See whether you can find five commas that appear where they shouldn't 
and ten spots that should have commas but don't. Circle the commas you're deleting and insert 
commas where they're needed. 


Annual Self-Evaluation — October 1, 2019 


Well Ms. Ehrlich that time of year has arrived again. I, must think about 
my strengths and weaknesses as an employee, of Toe-Ring International. 
First and foremost let me say that | love working for Toe-Ring. 

When | applied for the job | never dreamed how much fun | would have 
taking two, long lunches a day. Sneaking out the back door, is not my idea 
of fun. Because no one ever watches what | am doing at Toe-Ring | can 
leave by the front door without worrying. Also Ms. Ehrlich | confess that | 
do almost no work at all. Upon transferring to the plant in Idaho | 


immediately claimed a privilege given only to the most experienced most 


skilled, employees and started to take two, extra weeks of vacation. | have 


only one more thing to say. May | have a raise? 
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Answers to Chapter 19 Quiz 


Annual Self-Evaluation — October 1, 2019 


Well, Ms. see ae time of year has arrived again. I/ must think about 


my strengths and weaknesses as an employee/ of Toe-Ring International. 


First and foremost, let me say that | love working for Toe-Ring. 


When | applied for the job, | never dreamed how much fun I would have 


taking two/ long lunches a day. Sneaking out the back door/ is not my idea 


of fun. Because no one ever watches what | am doing at Toe-Ring, | can 


leave by the front door without worrying. Also, Ms. Ehrlich, | confess that | 


do almost no work at all. Upon transferring to the plant in Idaho, | 
immediately claimed a privilege given only to the most experienced, most 


skilled/ employees and started to take two/ extra weeks of vacation. | have 


only one more thing to say. May | have a raise? 


© Commas surround Ms. Ehrlich because she’s being directly addressed in this sentence. Also, 
well is an introductory word, so even without Ms. Ehrlich, you'd still need a comma after well. 


(2) See the preceding answer. 


fy : - : : 
( (3) The pronoun I is part of the main idea of the sentence, not an introductory expression. No 
comma should separate it from the rest of the sentence. 


> 
( 4) The phrase of Toe-Ring International is an essential identifier of the type of employee being 
discussed. No comma should separate it from the word it describes (employee). 


(5) A comma follows the introductory expression, First and most important. 


GN 
( ©) The introductory expression When I applied for the job should be separated from the rest of the 
sentence by a comma. 


4 m NN 
(7) Two descriptions are attached to lunches: two and long. These descriptions aren’t of the same 
— type. Two is a number, and long is a measure of time. Also, numbers are never separated from 
other descriptions by a comma. The verdict: Delete the comma after two. 


x 
(s ) In this sentence the expression Sneaking out the back door isn't an introductory element. It's 
— the subject of the sentence, and it shouldn't be separated from its verb (is) by a comma. 
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f a f ; A f 
\9 ) The introductory expression Because no one ever watches what I am doing at Toe-Ring should be 
separated from the rest of the sentence by a comma. 


rA 

(40 ) Also is an introduction to the sentence. Slice it off with a comma. 

NS 

| 

an ) A comma follows Idaho because it is the last word of an introductory element. 


p- 
© Two descriptions are attached to employees: most experienced and most skilled. Because these 
~ descriptions are more or less interchangeable, a comma separates them from each other. 


ZN 
(3 No comma ever separates the last description from what it describes, so the comma before 
employees has to go. 


m eis n : 
(4) Two descriptions (in this case, two and extra) aren't separated by commas when one of the 
^ descriptions is a number. 
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IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Inserting dashes for maximum 
effect 


» Using long and short dashes 
correctly 


» Placing hyphens in compounds 
and interrupted words 


» Knowing where to place a colon in 
a business communication, list, 
and quotation 


Chapter 20 


Useful Little Marks: 
Dashes, Hyphens, 
and Colons 


n a classic episode of an old detective show, the hero's sidekick writes a book with no punc- 

tuation whatsoever. The author explains that he will put in “all that stuff” later. Many writ- 

ers sympathize with the sidekick. Who has time to worry about punctuation when the fire of 
creativity burns? But the truth is that the three little marks I explain in this chapter — dashes, 
hyphens, and colons — go a long way toward getting your point across. 


Inserting Information with Dashes 


Long dashes — what grammarians call em dashes — are dramatic. Those long straight lines 
draw your eye and hold your attention. But long dashes aren't just show-offs. They insert 
information into a sentence and introduce lists. Short dashes — technically, en dashes — aren't 
as showy as their wider cousins, but they're still useful. Short dashes show a range or connect 
words when the word to or and is implied. 
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WARNING 


Long dashes 


A long dash's primary job is to tell the reader that you've jumped tracks onto a new (though 
related) subject, just for a moment. Here are some examples: 


After we buy toenail clippers — the dinosaur in that exhibit could use a trim, you 
know — we'll stop at the cafe. 


With a tail as long as a basketball court, the dinosaur — delivered to the museum only 
an hour before the grand opening — is the star of the exhibit. 


The information inside the dashes is slightly off-topic. Take it out, and the sentence makes 
sense. The material inside the dashes relates to the information in the rest of the sentence, but 


it acts as an interruption to the main point you're making. 


A dash's second job is to move the reader from general to specific, often by supplying a defini- 
tion. Check out the following examples: 


| think | have everything | need for the first day of camp — bug spray, hair spray, sun- 
block, and cellphone. 


Everything I need is general; bug spray, hair spray, sunblock, and cellphone are the specifics. 


Louie said that he would perform the chew-chew — this ritual is the unwrapping of the 
season's first piece of chewing gum. 


The definition of chew-chew follows the dash. 
Long dashes may be fun to write, but they're not always fun to read. For a little change of pace, 


dash a new idea into your sentence. Just don't dash in too often or else your reader will be 
tempted to dash away. 


Short dashes 


If you master this punctuation mark, you deserve an official grammarian's badge — sure to 
improve your profile on dating apps! Short dashes show a range: 


From May-September, the editors prune commas from literature written over the 
winter. 


Short dashes also show up when you're omitting the word to between two elements: 
The New York-Philadelphia train is always on time. 
Finally, a short dash links two or more equal elements when and is implied: 


The pitcher-catcher relationship is crucial to the success of the Yankees. (Sorry, can't 
resist rooting for my favorite team.) 
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Thus 
on the table 
is a preposition phrase in which the main word is the preposition on. 


The words underlined in each of the following sentences are preposition 
phrases: We waited at the bus stop. 

He placed the book on the table. 

They walked into the room. 

You must stay in the garden. 


Participial phrase 


A participial phrase (see 1) is a group of related words in which the main word 
is a participle of a verb, either a present participle, as in the following sentence: 
Walking along the beach, he thought deeply about his problems. 


Or a past participle, as in the sentence: 
Disgusted by her treatment, she resigned from her job. 


The words underlined in the following sentences are participial phrases (see 2): 


Bored by the party, she went home early. 


Living by himself, he was frequently lonely. 
Relieved by the news, he smiled broadly. 


Laughing happily, she went off to celebrate. 

Built by his father, the house had been designed by him. 

Weeping bitterly, the child held the broken toy. 

Destroyed by war-time bombing, the city is now being rebuilt. 

Badly injured, the miners somehow managed to make their way to the surface. 
Deeply touched by the gesture, the young woman wrote a thank you-note. 


Don't confuse short dashes with hyphens, an even shorter punctuation mark that I cover in the 
next section. Also, don't send a short dash to do a long dash's job. One common mistake is to 
warning join two complete sentences with a short dash, as in this example: 


Don't worry about Lola-she'l impress your friends. 


Here's the corrected sentence: 


Q. 


EXAMPLE 


Don't worry about Lola — she'll impress your friends. 


Insert long dashes (em dashes) or short dashes (en dashes) where appropriate in these 
sentences. 


While she was waiting for a bus, Melanie took out her lunch almonds, steamed broccoli, 
and a hard-boiled egg. 


The Bronx Manhattan express bus was late. 
While she was waiting for a bus, Melanie took out her lunch — almonds, steamed 
broccoli, and a hard- boiled egg. The long dash moves the reader from general (lunch) 


to specific (almonds, steamed broccoli, and a hard-boiled egg). 


The Bronx- Manhattan express bus was late. The short dash connects two locations. 


Insert long and short dashes where they are needed. 


YOUR 
TURN 


Suddenly Melanie realized that two animals to be specific, a squirrel and a pigeon were 
staring at her. 


“Well,” thought Melanie, “Ill wait for two four minutes and then leave if it doesn’t 
show up." 


While thinking about the bus Melanie has always been good at multitasking and eating 
the egg, she continued to stare at the squirrel and the pigeon. 


The human animal bond is amazing. 


Who can imagine what questions go through the mind of a squirrel where's the food 
supply, how's my tail doing, why is that human looking at me, or something else? 


Xander Hicksom (1802 1888) theorized that squirrels spend most of the day sleeping, 
not thinking. 


Will an actual descendent of Xander Hicksom Melanie prove him right or wrong? 
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H-y-p-h-e-n-a-t-i-n-g Made Easy 


Think of a hyphen as a dash that's been on a diet. Occasionally — perhaps when you're writing 
with a pen or pencil — you may need a hyphen to show that a word continues on a different 
line. You also need these short, horizontal lines to separate parts of compound words, to write 
certain numbers, and to create one description from two words. This section provides you with 
a guide to the care and feeding of the humble hyphen. 


Understanding the great divide 


If you're writing on an electronic device, you seldom have to worry about hyphens that break a 
word at the end of a line. Most of the time, the word processing program moves the entire word 
to a new line if it doesn't fit within the margins. But when you're writing by hand, you may 
need to divide a word at the end of a line to avoid a long blank space along the right margin. If 
you have to divide a word, follow these simple rules: 


>» Place the hyphen between the syllables, or sounds, of a word. (If you're unsure where the 
syllable breaks are in a word, check the dictionary.) 


>> Don't leave only one letter of a divided word on a line. If you have a choice, divide the word 
more or less in the middle. 


3» Don' divide words that have only one syllable. 


Web addresses can be very long. Don't divide them with a hyphen. Either place the web address 
on its own line or, if you absolutely have to divide, chop the address at a period or a slash mark. 


TIP 


Using hyphens for compound words 


Hyphens also separate parts of compound words, such as ex-wife, pro-choice, and mother-in- 
law. When you type or write these words, don't put a space before or after the hyphen. 


THE BRITISH SYSTEM 


The practice of dividing a word between syllables is American. In Britain, words are often divided 
according to the derivation (family tree) of the word, not according to sound. For example, in the 
American system, democracy is divided into four parts — de-moc-ra-cy — because that's how it 
sounds. In the British system, the same word is divided into two parts — demo-cracy — because 
the word is derived from two ancient Greek forms, demos (people) and kratia (power). Let the dic- 
tionary of the country you're in be the final authority on dividing words. 
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TIP 


For some time, the trend (yes, language follows fads) has been toward fewer punctuation marks, 
and that trend has accelerated. Thus, many words that used to be hyphenated compounds are 
now written as single words. Semi-colon, for instance, has morphed into semicolon. Years ago 
I sent e-mails, but now I write emails. As always, the dictionary is your friend when you're fig- 
uring out whether a particular expression is a compound, a single word, or two separate words. 


One cap or two? The answer is complicated. All the parts of a person's title are capitalized, 
except for prepositions and articles (Secretary-Treasurer)). Don't capitalize the prefix ex- (as 
in ex-President Johnson). Words that are capitalized for some other reason (perhaps because 
they're part of a book title or a headline) follow a different rule. Always capitalize the first half. 
Capitalize the second half of the compound if it's a noun, or if the second half of the compound 
is equal in importance to the first half: Secretary-General Lola, President-elect Lulu. (For more 
information on capitalization, see Chapter 21.) 


Hyphens also show up when a single word might be misunderstood. I once received an email 
from a student. "I resent the draft," she wrote. I spent ten minutes worrying about her feelings 
before I realized that she sent the draft of a paper twice because the email didn't go through 
the first time. To avoid misinterpretation, she should have written re-sent. Similarly, a hyphen- 
free statement can provide two different interpretations — never a good idea. Imagine that 
you're writing about baseball and use the phrase "first base coach." You may be talking about 
the first person to coach at a base during a baseball game — the "first base-coach," who prob- 
ably rode a horse to the ball field. Or, you may be discussing the person who's standing next 
to first base now, giving advice to players — the “first-base coach." The hyphen clarifies your 
intended meaning. 


Placing hyphens in numbers 


Decisions about whether to write a numeral or a word are questions of style, not of grammar. 
The authority figure in your life — teacher, boss, parole officer, whatever — will tell you what 
they prefer. In general, larger numbers are represented by numerals: 


Roger has been arrested 683 times, counting last night. 
However, on various occasions you may need to write the word, not the numeral. If the number 


falls at the beginning of a sentence, for example, you must use words if you're writing in Stan- 
dard English. You may also need to write about a fractional amount. Here's how to hyphenate: 


3» Hyphenate all numbers from twenty-one to ninety-nine. 
>> Hyphenate all fractions used as descriptions (three-quarters full, for example). 


3» Don't hyphenate fractions used as nouns (three quarters of the money; one third of all regis- 
tered voters). 


Utilizing the well-placed hyphen 


If two words create a single description, put a hyphen between them if the description comes 
before the word it's describing. For example: 


a well-placed hyphen BUT The hyphen is well placed. 
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(Ay Don't hyphenate two-word descriptions if the first word ends in -ly: 


WARNING nicely drawn rectangle 


completely ridiculous grammar rule 


Cis) Q. Place hyphens where they’re needed. 


EXAMPLE Lulu was recently elected secretary treasurer of her club, the All Star Athletes of 
Antarctica. Lulu ran on an anti ice platform that was accepted by two thirds of the 
members. 


A. Here's the paragraph with the hyphens inserted, along with explanations in 
parentheses: 


Lulu was recently elected secretary-treasurer (hyphen needed for compound title) of 
her club, the All-Star (hyphen needed for two-word description) Athletes of Antarctica. 
Lulu ran on an anti-ice (hyphen needed for two-word description) platform that was 


accepted by two thirds (no hyphen for fractions not used as descriptions) of the 
members. 


e Check the hyphens and mark them as correct or incorrect. 


YOUR © well-planned plot 


TURN 
© line 1: com- 


line 2: plicated 

writer director (refers to one person doing two jobs) 
top-of-the-line 

top-of-the-line car 

sixty six 

star studded cast 


my great-grandmother, my mother's grandmother 


three quarters of a cup 


Creating a Stopping Point: Colons 


A colon is one dot on top of another ( : ). It appears when a simple comma isn't strong enough. 
(It also shows up in the typed emoticons that people write in their emails.) In this section, I look 
at the colon in a few of its natural habitats: business communications, lists, and quotations. 
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TIP 


WARNING 


Addressing a business letter or an email 


Colons appear in business letters, memos, and emails, as you see in the following examples: 


From: |. M. Incharj 

Re: Employment status 

Mr. Ganglia: 

You're getting on my nerves. You're fired. 
Sincerely, 


I.M. Incharj 


To Whom It May Concern: 
Everyone in the division is fired also. 
Sincerely, 


I.M. Incharj 


The colon makes a business communication more formal. The opposite of a business letter is 
what English teachers call a friendly letter, even if it says something like *I despise you." When 
you write a friendly letter, place a comma after the name of the person who will receive the 
letter. 


Introducing lists 


When you insert a short list of items into a sentence, you don't need a colon. (For more infor- 
mation on how to use commas in lists, see Chapter 19.) When you're inserting a long list into a 
sentence, however, you may sometimes introduce the list with a colon. Think of the colon as a 
gulp of air that readies the reader for a good-sized list. The colon precedes the first item. Here 
are some sentences using colons to introduce lists: 


General Parker needed quite a few things: a horse, an army, a suit of armor, a few mil- 
lion arrows, a map, and a battle plan. 


Roger sent each spy away with several items: printouts from an espionage website, the 
Wikipedia entry on Mata Hari, a burner cellphone, and a poison pill. 


If you place a colon in front of a list, check the beginning of the sentence — the part before the 
colon. Can it stand alone? If so, no problem. If not, problem — maybe. Here's the deal. Many 
style manuals (lists of rules for particular publications) frown on colons following an incomplete 
introductory thought. If your list begins with something like “Buy what you need for,” the list 
elements complete that thought and a colon gets in the way. To be on the safe side, be sure you 
have a complete sentence before a colon that comes before a list. Take a look at these examples: 


PUNCTUATION PROBLEM: The drawbacks of Parker's battle plan are: no understand- 
ing of enemy troop movements, a lack of shelter and food for the troops, and a faulty 
trigger for the retreat signal. (The words before the colon — The problems with Parker's 
battle plan are — don't form a complete thought.) 
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TIP 


BETTER PUNCTUATION: The problems with Parker's battle plan are numerous: no 
understanding of enemy troop movements, a lack of shelter and food for the troops, 
and a faulty trigger for the retreat signal. (Now the words before the colon — The prob- 
lems with Parker's battle plan are numerous — form a complete thought.) 


For more information on complete sentences, see Chapter 10. 


Introducing long quotations 


The rule concerning colons with quotations is fairly easy. If the quotation is short, introduce it 
with a comma. If the quotation is long, introduce it with a colon. Take a look at the following 
two examples for comparison: 


What did Lola say at the meeting? Not much, so a comma does the job. 
Lola stated, "I have no comment on the squirrel incident." 
What did General Parker say at the press conference? Too much, so a colon is better. 


Parker explained: "The media has been entirely too critical of my preparations for war. 
Despite the fact that | have spent the past ten years and two million gold coins perfect- 
ing new and improved armor, | have been told that | am unready to fight.” 


When you write a paper for school, you may insert some short quotations (up to three lines) into 
the text. If a quotation is longer than three lines, you should double-indent and single-space 
the quoted material so that it looks like a separate block of print. Such quotations are called 
block quotations. Introduce the block quotation with a colon, and don't use quotation marks. 
(The blocking shows that you're quoting, so you don't need the marks.) Here's an example: 


In his essay entitled, ^Why Homework Is Useless," Smith makes the following point: 


Studies show that students who have no time to rest are not as efficient as those who 
do. When a thousand teens were surveyed, they all indicated that sleeping, listen- 

ing to music, talking on the phone, and playing Minecraft were more valuable than 
schoolwork. 


If you're writing about poetry, you may use the same block format: 
The postmodern imagery of this stanza is in stark contrast to the imagery of the 
Romantic period: 
Roses are red, 
Violets are blue, 
Alfred is sweet, 


And stupid, too. 
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Colons sometimes show up inside sentences, joining one complete sentence to another. A colon 
may be used this way only when the second sentence explains the meaning of the first sen- 
TIP tence, as in this example: 


Lola has refused to accept the nomination: She believes the media will investigate every 
aspect of her life. 


The second half of the sentence explains why Lola doesn't want to run for president. Actually, 
it explains why very few Americans want to run for president. Notice that I’ve capitalized the 
first word after the colon. Some writers prefer lowercase for that spot. This decision is a matter 
of style, not grammar. Check with the authority figure in charge of your writing (teacher, boss, 
warden, and so on) about the preferred style. 


Q. Correct or incorrect? You decide. 
EXAMPLE To Whom It May Concern, 


A. incorrect. This extremely formal and somewhat old-fashioned greeting is always 
followed by a colon. 


Correct or incorrect? You decide. 


YOUR ep Last week Joe campaigned in ten states, Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
TURN Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio. 


© Joe stated: “I like states.” 


o Quotations from Joe's essay, “A Statement about States: My Position," were widely 
tweeted. 


o Joe's campaign head remarked: "Joe is very qualified for the position of Regional 
Transportation Director. He drives. He takes trains and planes. Sometimes he bikes. 
If he can't avoid it, he walks. He knows a lot about transportation. True, he has never 
worked in the field, but he does use transportation." 


Joe's energy level is low: He plans to run for Regional Transportation Secretary if he 
doesn't win the directorship. 
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SLASHING YOUR SENTENCES 


A forward slanting line — the virgule, in grammar lingo, and the s/ash to ordinary people — shows 
up in URL addresses. It's also useful to present two alternatives, but if you insert slashes into your 
sentences, consider them the hottest chili peppers imaginable. How many chili peppers do you 
want in your meal? That's the number of slashes you should place in your writing. Very, very few. 
Here's an example of the slash in action: 


Job applicants must bring photos/examples of their work to the interview. 


What should you bring to impress your potential boss? Either a photo of the mural you painted 
on the side of your house or the house itself. The slash shows the two possible choices. 


Slashes also separate lines of poetry when you're quoting them inside a paragraph: 
The effort of mountain climbing contributes to the imagery in Lulu's poem, "Everest or 
Nothing": "and then the harsh/breath of the mountain/meets the harsh/breath of the 
climber/l am/the climber." 
The slashes tell you that Lulu's poem looks like this: 
and then the harsh 
breath of the mountain 
meets the harsh 
breath of the climber 


lam 


the climber. 
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Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


© Suddenly Melanie realized that two animals — to be specific, a squirrel and a pigeon — 
were staring at her. You're better off with long dashes than simple commas here because 
to be specific, a squirrel and a pigeon already has a comma. Parentheses, however, would also be 
fine in this sentence. 


(2) “Well,” thought Melanie, “TIl wait for two—four minutes and then leave if it doesn't show 
up." The short dash in this sentence shows a range of time. 


G) While thinking about the bus — Melanie has always been good at multitasking — and 
eating the egg, she continued to stare at the squirrel and the pigeon. Here, the comment 
about Melanie’s ability to do more than one thing at a time interrupts the statement While 
thinking about the bus and eating the egg. Two long dashes show the interruption. 


The human-animal bond is amazing. A short dash shows a relationship between two cate- 
gories, human and animal. 


(5) Who can imagine what questions go through the mind of a squirrel — where's the food 
supply, how's my tail doing, why is that human looking at me, or something else? The long 
dash signals the shift from general (questions) to specific (the content of those questions). 

A colon would also serve to introduce the list of possible questions. 


(6) Xander Hicksom (1802-1888) theorized that squirrels spend most of the day sleeping, not 
thinking. The short dash connects two dates here, the years of birth and death. 


Will an actual descendent of Xander Hicksom — Melanie — prove him right or wrong? 
Simple commas would also do the job here, much less dramatically. 


(8) Correct The two words, well and planned, function as one description, so a hyphen should 
link them. If the same two words appear after the word they refer to (plot), the grammar 
changes. If you write, “The plot was well planned,” well describes planned, which is part of 
the verb was planned. 


© Correct Complicated breaks into four syllables: com pli ca ted. The hyphen properly separates 
the first syllable from the next three. 


(20) Incorrect This title, like many others that identify one person doing two jobs, is hyphenated. 
If you’re not sure about a particular title, check your dictionary. 


Incorrect Creating one description such as top-of-the-line is correct only when you’re 
describing something. In this expression, you’re not. 


(22) Correct Now top-of-the-line does describe something (car). 


© Incorrect Numbers from twenty-one to ninety-nine should be hyphenated, so the correct 
form is sixty-six. 


(4) Incorrect Two words, star and studded, combine to describe cast, so you want a star- 
studded cast. 


G5) Correct The hyphen tells you that this word refers to a relative, not to a quality (greatness) 
that a grandmother may possess. 


G6) Correct Surprised? Used this way, quarters is a noun. Three is a description, telling you how 
many quarters you have. 
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N 


^N 


1) 
/ 


J 


) Incorrect A colon, not a comma, should introduce the list of states. 


= 


4 


rA 


( 


N 
) 
Á 


= 


> 


15 ) Incorrect The quotation is short, so a comma, not a colon, should follow stated. 


\ / 
It œ 


JN 


19 ) Correct A colon properly separates the subtitle from the title. 


Nea 

PN TS 

JAN 
N 


(20 ) Correct This long quotation is properly introduced by a colon. 


J 


N 


NA 
JN 


\ 


N 


1 ) Incorrect The second statement does not explain the meaning of the first statement, so a 
~ colon doesn’t work here. 


a 
M. 


If you're ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz that incorporates 
all the chapter topics. 
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Phrasal verbs 


A phrasal verb (see 1, 2) is a verb that consists of two or three words. They can 
consist of a verb followed by an adverb or they can consist of a verb followed by 
a preposition or they can consist of a verb followed by an adverb and a 
preposition. 


Examples of phrasal verbs are shown in the sentences below with the phrasal 
verb underlined. 


In this first group of sentences the phrasal verbs all consist of a verb followed 
by an adverb: 


We sat down and waited. 

She slipped on the ice and fell over. 

They set off just before dawn. 

When does the plane take off? 

It's time to go in. 

The price of property here will go up. 

Come up now, please. 

How long did it take for the patient to come round? 
Winter will set in soon. 

The effects of the painkiller began to wear off. 
Our holiday plans have fallen through. 


Lie down and try to sleep. 

The car had moved off. 

He hopes to find a permanent job and settle down. 
The child curled up and went to sleep. 

The caller rang off before I got to the phone. 


In the next group of sentences the phrasal verbs all consist of a verb followed 
by a preposition: 


They walked through the forest. 

We drove through the city at midnight. 
You should call on your new neighbour. 
The child fell into the water. 


Whaddya Know? Chapter 20 Quiz 


Quiz time! Complete each problem to test your knowledge on the various topics covered in this 
chapter. You can then find the solutions and explanations in the next section. 


Ten portions of this letter from a florist to a client are underlined. Decide whether the under- 
lined material properly employs dashes, hyphens, or colons. If you find a mistake, correct it. If 
everything is fine, leave it alone. 


Dear Ms. Jones 


As you know—I was honored to supply the flowers for your recent 


wedding. When you signed the contract, you said: "I like flowers." | was 


happy to hear your statement: I like flowers also! Unfortunately, your 


new husband was not well-behaved. He spent 15:20 minutes chopping 


the blossoms off stems. He also stole my car, which | had planned to use 


for a Buffalo Scranton trip the next day. The contract you signed clearly 


states: 


The client is liable for any damage to the florist's equipment, 
person, vehicle, or vases. The client will pay 10096 of the damages 
within 30 days of the event during which the damage occurred. 
There will be no discounts for equipment that was already used, 


regardless of age. 


When | asked you in my previous letter for $30,000 to replace my car- 


which | admit was 32 years old- you laughed. You said, "I'll pay 


when —" and then stopped speaking. Ms. Jones, please send me a 
check today. Thank you. | look forward to providing the flowers for your 


next wedding, once your divorce is final. 
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Answers to Chapter 20 Quiz 


Dear Ms. Jones: 


As you know, I was honored to supply the flowers for your recent 
know, | was 


wedding. When you signed the contract, you said, “I like flowers." | was 


happy to hear your statement: I like flowers also! Unfortunately, your 


new husband was not well behaved. He spent 15—20 minutes chopping 


the blossoms off stems. He also stole my car, which | had planned to use 


for a Buffalo-Scranton trip the next day. The contract you signed clearly 


states: 


The client is liable for any damage to the florist's equipment, 
person, vehicle, or vases. The client will pay 10096 of the damages 
within 30 days of the event during which the damage occurred. 
There will be no discounts for equipment that was already used, 


regardless of age. 


When | asked you in my previous letter for $30,000 to replace my car, 


which | admit was 32 years old, you laughed. You said, “I'll pay 


when — " and then stopped speaking. Ms. Jones, please send me a 
check today. Thank you. | look forward to providing the flowers for your 


next wedding, once your divorce is final. 


( oe ) Incorrect. A colon follows the greeting in a business letter or email. 


2x 
(2 ) Incorrect. A comma, not a dash, follows this short introductory phrase. 
(> TN" : 
( 3) Incorrect. The quotation is short, so a comma is better than a colon. 


P 
(4 Correct. The second portion of the sentence explains the first, so the colon is correct. 
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(5) Incorrect. The description, well behaved, is not hyphenated when it appears after the word it 
^ A describes, which in this sentence is husband. 


N 


"P 
( © ) Incorrect. A short dash shows the time range. 
YS” 


M 


f. 


(7 ) Incorrect. A short dash shows the path of the trip, from Buffalo to Scranton. 
a, Correct. To introduce a blocked quotation, a colon is appropriate. 


( 9) Incorrect. A short dash shows a range, not what you need in this sentence. Here, information 
is inserted into the main idea of the sentence, so commas work well. The long dash would 
add a touch of drama and would also be correct here. 

FEN ; 

(10 ) Correct. The long dash shows an incomplete thought. 


— 
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IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Grasping the basics of capital 
letters 


» Capitalizing names, places, and 
things 


» Knowing when capital letters are 
needed in everyday writing 


Chapter 21 
Capital Letters 


Pads are popular, but not always with English teachers, because, well, take a look at the 

first letter of this sentence. It’s in lowercase — what kindergarteners call “small letters.” 

In Standard English, every sentence must begin with a capital letter. Why? Partly to help 
the reader separate sentences, but also because it’s a tradition, and capitalization is bound by 
tradition. That said, I should mention that the major style-setters in the world of grammar 
sometimes disagree about what should be capitalized and what shouldn’t. In this chapter, 
I explain commonly accepted practices for employing capital letters, and I point out some areas 
of disagreement. Note: Texting and some other electronic media have their own rules for capi- 
talization, which I discuss in Chapter 25. 


Knowing What's Up with Uppercase 


The rules for uppercase, or capital letters, are easy. You already know one: 


>> Begin every sentence with a capital letter. Yes, the iPad (and the iMac and the i every- 
thing) break the rule, but a company has the power to name its products, and Apple picked 
a lowercase i for these items. Unless your sentence begins with a similar name (eBay, for 
example), start with a capital letter. If you're writing a sentence that begins with a number, 
write the word, not the numeral, or reword the sentence so that the number isn't first. 


Traditionally, the first letter of each line of a poem is capitalized, even if it isn't the beginning 
of a sentence. However, poets, like computer companies, enjoy trashing (sorry, | meant rein- 


terpreting) rules. In poetry, anything goes — including capitalization rules: 
TIP 


>» Capitalize /. The personal pronoun / — the word you use to refer to yourself — must be 
capitalized. 
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>> Capitalize names. This rule applies when you're using an actual name, not a category. 
Write about Elizabeth, not elizabeth, when you're discussing one of the cutest kids ever 
(my granddaughter). She's a girl, not a Girl, because girl is a category, not a name. Elizabeth 
lives in Washington, not washington (her state, not State, because state is a general category, 
not a name). Also capitalize brand names (Sony, for example) unless the company itself uses 
lowercase letters. 


>» Begin most quotations with a capital letter. When quotation marks appear, so do 
capitals — most of the time. (For exceptions to this rule, turn to Chapter 18.) 


That's it for the basics. For the picky stuff, keep reading. 


Capitalizing (or Not) References to People 
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WARNING 


If human beings were called only by their names, life would be much simpler, at least in terms 
of capital letters. But most people pick up a few titles and some relatives as they journey through 
life. In this section, I tell you what to capitalize when you're referring to people. 


Sorting out job titles 


Allow me to introduce my friend Egbert. He's Mr. Egbert Henhuff, director of poultry at a nearby 
farm. Next year, Director of Poultry Henhuff plans to run for state senator, unless he cracks under 
the pressure of a major campaign, in which case he'll run for sheriff. 


Notice what's going on with the capitals in this introduction. The title Mr. always appears 
with a last name and is always capitalized because it's considered part of the name. Director of 
Poultry is capitalized when it precedes Egbert's last name but lowercased when it follows 
Egbert's name. Why? Director of Poultry Henhuff functions as a unit, a name, so it's capitalized. 
(Unimportant words in a title, such as of, are lowercased. See “Capitalizing Titles," later in 
this chapter, for more guidance.) When the title follows the name or appears elsewhere in the 
sentence, it functions as a description, not a name, and isn't capitalized. That accounts for the 
lowercased director of poultry, state senator, and sheriff. 


Some style manuals, but not all, tell you to capitalize very important titles — President of 
the United States and Prime Minister of Great Britain, for example — even when they appear 
without the name of the person who holds them. Because there's some leeway with this rule 
on titles, ask the preference of the authority figure (boss or teacher) who will read your work. 


When capitalizing a hyphenated title, capitalize both words (Chief Justice) or neither (assistant 
secretary). One exception to the rule (you knew there had to be one!) is for exes and elects: 


>> ex-President 


>> President-elect 
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EXAMPLE 


Insert capitals where needed. 


yesterday mayor victoria johnson ordered all public servants in her town to conserve 
sticky tape. 


Yesterday Mayor Victoria Johnson ordered all public servants in her town to conserve 
sticky tape. Capitalize the first word of a sentence (Yesterday), a title attached to a name 
(Mayor), and a person's name (Victoria Johnson). 

Insert capitals where needed. 

herman harris, chief city engineer, has promised to hold the line on tape spending. 
Herman Harris, chief city engineer, has promised to hold the line on tape spending. 


Capitalize the name of a person (Herman Harris) but not a title that appears after 
a name. 


Writing about family relationships 


Its not true that Elizabeth's grandma was imprisoned for illegal sentence structure. 
| know for a fact that Uncle Bart took the blame, although his brother Alfred tried 
desperately to convince Grandma to make a full confession. "My son deserves to do 
time," said Grandma, "because he dropped a verb when he was little and got away 
with it." 


What do you notice about the family titles in the preceding paragraph? Some of them are 
capitalized, and some are not. The rules for capitalizing the titles of family members are sim- 
ple. If you're labeling a relative, don't capitalize. (Pm talking about kinship — aunt, sister, son, 
and so on — not appearance or personality flaws — chubby, sweet, dishonest, and so on.) If the 
titles take the place of names (as in Uncle Bart and Grandma), capitalize them. For example: 


Lulu's stepsister Sarah poured a cup of ink into every load of wash that Lulu did. (stepsis- 
ter - label) 


Sarah told Mother about the gallon of paint thinner that Lulu had dripped over Sarah's 
favorite rose bush. (Mother = name) 


| was surprised when my father took no action; fortunately, Aunt Aggie stepped in with a 
pail of bleach for Lulu. (father — label; Aunt Aggie — name) 


If you can substitute a real name — Mabel or Jonas, for example — in the sentence, you prob- 
ably need a capital letter: 


| told Father that he needed to shave off his handlebar mustache and put it on his 
bicycle. (original sentence) 


| told Jonas that he needed to shave off his handlebar mustache and put it on his 
bicycle. (The substitution sounds fine, so capitalize Father.) 
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EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


If the substitution sounds strange, you probably need lowercase: 


| told my grandmother not to shave off her mustache. (original sentence) 


I told my Mabel not to shave off her mustache. (The substitution doesn't work because 
you don't generally say my Mabel. Use lowercase for grandmother.) 


The word my and other possessive pronouns (your, his, her, our, their) often indicate that you 
should lowercase the title. (For more information on possessive pronouns, see Chapter 4.) 


Q. Which sentence is correct? 
1. Archie helped mother tape signs to every tree in the neighborhood. 


2. Archie helped Mother tape signs to every tree in the neighborhood. 


A. 2 Mother is used as a name, not a label, so you must capitalize it. (Try the Mabel test; 
it works!) 


Correct any capitalization errors you find in these sentences. 


The Municipal Dogcatcher, Agnes e. Bark, insists on taping reward signs to every tree. 
My Sister says that the signs placed by dogcatcher Bark seldom fall far from the tree. 
Did you ask mom whether ms. Bark’s paper signs will freeze in December? 

Few Dogcatchers care as much as agnes about rounding up lost dogs. 

The recent dog show champion, BooBoo, bit uncle Lou last week. 

My Brother thinks that no one would have been hurt if Agnes had found BooBoo first. 


The Mayor’s Cousin, who owns a thumbtack company, has an interest in substituting 
tacks for tape. 


Until the issue is resolved, Agnes, herself the chief executive of Sticking, Inc., will con- 
tinue to tape. 


Tackling race and ethnicity 


The conventions for capitalizing words that refer to race and ethnicity, as well as the words 
themselves, have changed in recent years. Like everyone else, grammarians are struggling to 
overcome the legacy of a racist society and its language. Various style guides have chosen 
different paths and then recalibrated as editors’ understanding deepens. So, what should you 
capitalize, and what should you lowercase? If you’re writing for a specific authority figure, you 
can ask about the preferred style. If you’re on your own, here are some guidelines: 


>» White and Black are generally capitalized when the words refer to race or ethnicity — what 
the culture views as a shared historical or cultural identity. References to color (a white dress, 
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black piano keys), are lowercased. Latino/Latina/Latinx and Hispanic are always capitalized. 
The term people of color is usually lowercased, though some style guides capitalize the short 
form, POC. 


>» European, Asian, African, South American, North American, and Central American are always 
capitalized, because they refer to continents or regions. So are combination forms like 
European American and African American. 


3» All words that describe national origin are capitalized (French, Pakistani, Kenyan, and so 
forth). So are combination forms such as Mexican American and Polish American. 


Combination forms normally appear without hyphens, though some style guides insert a hyphen 
when the words function as an adjective. (See Chapter 6 for more information on adjectives.) 


TIP : : 
Insert capital letters where they’re needed in these sentences. 


Q. my friend jules is studying african american history this year. 
EXAMPLE 
A. My friend Jules is studying African American history this year. The first word of a sen- 
tence (My) is capitalized, as is the name Jules. African American is always capitalized. 
Some style guides omit the hyphen; others insert it if the expression is used as an 
adjective, as it is in this sentence. 


Q. my cousin gave me a book of poetry by japanese writers. 


A. My cousin gave me a book of poetry by Japanese writers. Capitalize the first word in 
the sentence (My) and Japanese, a word referring to national origin. 


Capitalizing Geography: Directions and Places 


Even if nothing more than your imagination leaves the living room, you still need to know the 
rules for capitalizing the names of places, languages, geographical features, regions, and direc- 
tions. Here’s a complete guide to capitalizing geography. 


My pet parakeets don’t migrate for the winter, but if they did, where would they go — south 
or South? It depends. The direction of flight is south (lowercase). The area of the country where 
it’s easy to find warmth is the South (uppercase). Got it? From New York City, you drive west to 
visit the West (or the Midwest). 


The names of other, smaller areas are often capitalized, too. Plopped in the center of New York 


City is Central Park. Chicago has a South Side and London has Bloomsbury. Note the capital letters 
for the names of these areas. 
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EXAMPLE 


Capitalize geographic features when the proper name is given (Mississippi River, the Himalayas, 
the Great Plains). The word the is generally lowercased, even when it appears with a name. Use 
lowercase for geographical features that are not named (mountain, valley, gorge, or beach, for 
instance). 


Nearly always, the names of countries and words derived from them are capitalized. One excep- 
tion to this rule: common objects with a country, area, or nationality as part of the name (french 
fries, scotch whiskey, venetian blinds, and so forth). By attaching itself to a common object, the 
name takes on a new meaning. It no longer refers to the country or language. Instead, the 
reader simply thinks of an everyday object. If you're unsure whether to capitalize the geo- 
graphical part of a common item, check the dictionary. 


Q. Correct the capitalization in this paragraph. 


When Alex sent his little brother Abner to Italy, Abner vowed to visit mount Vesuvius. 
Alex asked Abner to bring back some venetian blinds, but Abner returned empty- 
handed. "Let's go out for chinese food,” said Abner when he returned. “Some sesame 
noodles will cheer me up." 


A. Here is the answer, with explanations in parentheses: 


When Alex sent his little brother Abner to Italy (correct — country name), Abner 
vowed to visit Mount Vesuvius (capitalize the entire name of the mountain). Alex asked 
Abner to bring back some venetian blinds (correct — lowercase for the name of a 
common object), but Abner returned empty-handed. “Let’s go out for Chinese food 
(because this isn’t the name of one specific item, such as french fries, capitals are 
better),” said Abner when he returned. “Some sesame noodles will cheer me up." 


Marking Seasons and Other Times 
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TIP 


Read this paragraph, paying special attention to the italicized words and letters: 


Lou hates the summer because of all the tourists who invade his coastal town. He’s been 
known to roar something about “winter's peaceful mornings,” even though he seldom 
wakes up before 3 r.m. and never before noon. He starts his day by reading about the 
Renaissance. 


After reading the preceding example, you can probably figure out this rule without me. Write 
the seasons of the year in lowercase, as well as the times of day. Words referring to historical 
eras or important events, such as Elizabethan and Great Depression, are also capitalized. 


Some books tell you to capitalize the abbreviations for morning and afternoon (A.M. and P.M.) 
and some specify lowercase (a.m. and p.m.). Therefore, no matter what you do, half your read- 
ers will think you’re right (the good news) and half will think you’re wrong (the bad news). 
Your best bet is to check with the authority overseeing your writing. If you’re the authority, do 
what you want. Just be careful not to confuse the reader with am (a form of the verb be) and the 
abbreviation for morning (a.m.). 
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My father finally got over his illness. 

The workers asked for more money. 

He originally came from London. 

She was living with her parents at the time. 
We had pored over all the holiday brochures. 
He is embarking on a new career. 

We banked on your support. 

She brought up her children alone. 

He turned down the job offer. 


In this last group of sentences the phrasal verbs all consist of a verb followed 
by an adverb and a preposition. 


Tiredness crept up on her as she drove and she decided to stop for some coffee. 
We'll have to come up with another source of funding. 

It is time they did away with these out-dated laws. 

He must face up to the possible consequences of his action. 

I refuse to put up with our noisy neighbours any longer. 

You are bound to come up against a few problems in the course of this task. 
She looked up to her father until she discovered that he was a crook. 

The children get up to a lot of mischievous tricks when the teacher leaves the 
room. 

He ran off with his best friend's wife. 

It all comes down to money in the end. 


Position of object in phrasal verbs 


Many phrasal verbs act like intransitive verbs (see intransitive). Some, however, 
act like transitive verbs and, as such, take a direct object. 

When a phrasal verb is used in a transitive situation you sometimes have a 
choice as to where to place the object. If it consists of a short noun phrase, the 
object can be placed either after the second word of the phrasal verb, or after the 
first word and before the second word. In the following sentences the underlined 
words, in different positions, represent the object: 


We filled up the water jug with cold water from the kitchen tap. 


YOUR 
TURN 


Correct any errors in capitalization. 


On a Westward voyage, Sindy hoped to reach Europe and visit places associated with 
world war II. 


During the Summer, Sindy has about a month off and usually looks for Lakes with 
cabins nearby. 


Last monday Sindy spent several hours reading history books about the War. 


She immediately called a travel agent and tried to book an Eastbound flight to 
Amsterdam. 


The fare was too high, so she chose to cross the atlantic on a ship instead. 
“I love Oceans,” remarked Sindy as she searched the horizon, looking for islands. 


When the ship neared Iceland, Sindy sighed. “A Volcano erupted there last year,” she 
remarked. 


Sindy planned to continue her trip, moving west across the Continent until she reached 
the Middle East. 


The suez canal had been at the top of her must-see list since December, when she saw a 
documentary on its construction. 


Sindy plans to spend some time in old Cairo, a neighborhood rich in history. 


Capitalizing Work and School Terms 


EXAMPLE 


On Monday mornings, work often feels like WORK, but that's not how the word is written in 
Standard English. In the business world, company names are capitalized, and general terms 
are not. (For titles, see “Sorting out job titles,” earlier in this chapter.) At school, capitalize the 
name of the institution (Hunter College, Marian Anderson High School). Don't capitalize subjects 
and subject areas (history, science, physics, phys ed) unless the name refers to a language (Span- 
ish, Latin, English). Capitalize the titles of courses (Economics 101, Math for People Who Can't Count, 
Paper Clips in American History). The years in school, though interminable and incredibly impor- 
tant, aren't capitalized (seventh grader, freshman, or sophomore, for instance). 


Q. 


Correct the capitalization in this paragraph. 


Hurrying to Chemistry class, Jack slipped on the stairs on the very first day of his Senior 
year. He wanted to see his sweetheart, a Freshman named Lila Jones, who had enrolled 
in history of the ancient world with Professor Krater. Lila, deep in the study of history, 
didn't see Jack's accident. 
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YOUR 
TURN 


A. 


Here's the correct version, with the reasons in parentheses: 


Hurrying to chemistry (don't capitalize subjects) class, Jack slipped on the stairs on 
the very first day of his senior year (never capitalize years in school). He wanted to see 
his sweetheart, a freshman (never capitalize years in school) named Lila Jones, who 
had enrolled in History of the Ancient World (capitalize course titles) with Professor 
Krater. Lila, deep in the study of history (this one is correct — lowercase for subject 
areas), didn’t see Jack's accident. 


Correct the capitalization errors. 


After extensive research, the united nose ring company has determined that freshmen 
prefer silver rings, except Psychology majors. 


The spokesperson for the Company commented that “gold rocks the world" of future 
Psychologists. 


“I wore a gold ring to the curriculum committee during the Spring Semester," 
explained Fred Stileless, who is the student representative to that committee. 


*My gold earring was a turnoff for juniors," explained Fred, who hasn't had a date 
since he was a senior at Smith And Youngtown United high school. “I hope they like 
my new nose ring." 


The Spokesperson surveyed competing Products, including a silver- gold combination 
manufactured by in style or else, inc., a division of Nosy Industrials, where every 
worker has a College Degree. 


Capitalizing Titles 
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Titles of articles, books, websites, blog posts, and other writings require capital letters. Two 
systems of capitalization are acceptable, roughly divided by content. If the work falls into the 
general interest or humanities slot (literature, art, history, and so forth), you probably want 
headline style. Scientists opt for sentence style, which also sometimes pops up in publications 
devoted to other types of content. If you're not sure where your work belongs, check with the 
relevant authority figure. No supervisor? Pick the system you like the best. In this section, 
I explain both. 


Headline style 


Most newspaper and magazine articles, as well as creative works, employ headline style. You 


can find examples by looking at — how surprising — headlines. Here are the rules, which 
I illustrate with a title of a book, I Am Not a Monster. (This isn't a real book, by the way.) 


» 


Capitalize / and Monster. | is always uppercase, and Monster is an important word. Also, 
listhe first word of the title, and the first word of the title is always capitalized. 
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>> Capitalize Am because it's a verb, and verbs are at the heart of the title's meaning. 


>» Capitalize Not because it changes the meaning of the verb and thus has an important job to 
do in the sentence. 


>> Lowercase the only word remaining — a. Never capitalize articles (a, an, and the) unless 
they're the first words in the title. 


Do you see the general principles I've applied? Here's a summary of the rules for all sorts 
of titles: 


>» Capitalize the first word in the title. 
3» Capitalize verbs and other important words. 


>> Lowercase unimportant words — articles (a, an, the), conjunctions (words that connect, such 
as and, or, nor, and the like), and prepositions (of, with, by, and other words that express a 
relationship between two elements in the sentence). 


Some grammarians capitalize long prepositions — those with more than four letters. Others 

tell you to lowercase all prepositions, even the huge ones — concerning, according to, and so on. 

(See Chapter 7 for a list of common prepositions.) Your best bet is to check with your immediate 
TIP authority — editor, boss, teacher — to make sure that you write in the preferred style. 


When writing the title of a magazine or newspaper, should you capitalize the word the? Prob- 
ably not. Modern style manuals generally lowercase the, even when the publication itself uses a 


capital T, unless the title is alone on the line or is the first word of a sentence. 
WARNING 


Q. Use headline style to capitalize these titles. 
EXAMPLE the importance of being prepared 


romeo and lulu 


slouching toward homework 


The Importance of Being Prepared The is the first word of the title. Importance, Being, 
and Prepared are important words. Lowercase of because it's not an important word. 


Romeo and Lulu Romeo is the first word of the title and is also a name. Similarly, Lulu is 
a name. Lowercase and because it's not an important word. 


Slouching Toward Homework Slouching is the first word of the title. Homework is 
important. Toward can go either way. It's a preposition — a relationship word — and 
thus may be lowercased, at least according to some grammarians. It's also a long word, 
which makes it suitable for capitalization in the opinion of other grammarians. 
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Sentence style 


Scientists are practical people, don't you think? They've simplified the rules of capitalization 
for works in their field, such as this article (which doesn't actually exist): 


Oxygen saturation in freshwater: A comparative study of Kelton Lake and Walden Pond 
Can you figure out the rules? Here they are, in all their glory: 
>> Capitalize the first word of the title. In this article, that's Oxygen. 


>> Capitalize the first word of the subtitle. Here, that word is A. 


>> Capitalize proper names. Kelton Lake and Walden Pond name specific places and are there- 
fore capitalized. 


>> Lowercase everything else. 
Don’t you love science? At least when you’re capitalizing? 


Q. Capitalize these titles using sentence style. 
EXAMPLE congo river flora: a study of algae growth 
copper pipe erosion and its effect on water purity 
the arm effect: a psychological study of hand gestures 


A. Congo River flora: A study of algae growth The name of the river is capitalized, as is the 
first word of the subtitle. 


Copper pipe erosion and its effect on water purity The first word is capitalized, and 
everything else is in lowercase. 


The arm effect: A psychological study of hand gestures The first word of the title and 
the first word of the subtitle are in caps. Everything else is in lowercase. 


Capitalize these titles according to the rules of the style in parentheses. 


YOUR o moby duck: a tale of obsessive bird-watching (headline) 


TURN 


o *an analysis of the duckensis mobyous: the consequences of habitat shrinkage on popu- 
lation" (sentence) 


[26] *call me izzy smell: my life as a duck hunter" (headline) 


Go the duck and i: essays on the relationship between human beings and feathered species 
(sentence) 
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o duck and cover: a cookbook (headline) 
o *the duck stops here: political wisdom from the environmental movement" (sentence) 


o duck up: how the duck triumphed over the hunter (headline) 


?24U: Cn U AbbreV8? 


WARNING 


WARNING 


Do you like the shortened title of this section? At 18 characters, it's half the length of the full 
version: Question for You: Can You Abbreviate? With this abbreviation, you save time and space. 


But abbreviations have a downside. The first time you saw e.g., did you know that it meant for 
example? If so, fine. If not, you probably didn't understand what the author was trying to say. 
Second, abbreviations clash with formal writing. Formal writing implies thought and care, not 
haste. (Things are different when you're thumbing a message, a post, or a tweet. Check out 
Chapter 25 for more on electronic media and grammar.) 


Sometimes, however, you do want to abbreviate. Here's how to do so correctly: 


»» Capitalize abbreviations for titles and end the abbreviation with a period. For example, Mrs. 
Snodgrass, Rev. Tawkalot, Sen. Veto, Jeremiah Jones, Jr., and St. Lucy. 


>» Capitalize geographic abbreviations when they're part of a name but not when they're a 
general category. Place a period at the end of the abbreviation: Appalachian Mts. or Amazon 
R., for example. On a map, you may write mt. (mountain). 


>> The United States Postal Service has standard, two-letter state abbreviations. Don't put peri- 
ods in these abbreviations. Examples: AZ (Arizona), CO (Colorado), WY (Wyoming), and so on. 


>» Write most measurements in lowercase and end the abbreviation with a period (yds. for 
yards or Ibs. for pounds). Metric abbreviations are written without periods (km for kilometer 
or g for gram). 


Don't confuse abbreviations with acronyms. Abbreviations chop some letters out of a single 
word. Acronyms are new words made from the first letters of each word in a multiword title. 
Some common acronyms include the following: 


NATO: North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

OPEC: Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 

WHO: World Health Organization 
Want to drive your teacher crazy? Write a formal essay with &, w/, w/o, or b/c. (For the abbreviation- 
deprived, & means “and,” w/ means “with,” w/o means “without,” b/c means "because.") These 
symbols are fine for your notes but not for your finished product. Similarly, save brb (be right back), 


lol (laugh out loud), and other texting abbreviations for your friends, not for authority figures. (For 
more on texting and electronic media, turn to Chapter 25.) 
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Q. Correct Legghorn's homework. 


EXAMPLE Yesterday (Tues.) I went in the a.m. to CO. I saw Mr. Dean, who told me that the EPA 
had outlawed his favorite pesticide. I have three gal. in the basement, & I'll have to 
discard them. 


A. Yesterday (Tuesday) I went in the morning to Colorado. I saw Mr. Dean, who told me 
that the EPA had outlawed his favorite pesticide. I have three gallons in the basement, 
and I'll have to discard them. 

Don't abbreviate in homework assignments except for titles (Mr. Dean) and easily 
understood acronyms (EPA, or Environmental Protection Agency). If you're writing about 
an acronym that your reader may not understand, write the whole thing out the first 
time you use it and place the acronym in parentheses. Thereafter, the acronym alone is 
fine. Also, if this had been a note to a friend, the abbreviations would have been per- 
fectly acceptable. 

Write the proper abbreviation or acronym for the following words, taking care to capitalize 


where necessary. 
YOUR 


TURN . 
figure 


before common era 

mister Burns 

united states president 

national aeronautics and space administration 
reverend Smith 

new york 

Adams boulevard 


irregular 


incorporated 
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Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


© municipal dogcatcher, E. The title in this sentence isn’t attached to the name; in fact, it’s 
separated from the name by a comma. It should be in lowercase. Initials take capitals and 
periods. 


(2) sister, Dogcatcher Family relationships aren't capitalized unless the relationship is used as a 
name. The title Dogcatcher is attached to the name, and thus it's capitalized. 


G) Mom, Ms. The word Mom substitutes for the name here, so it’s capitalized. The title Ms. is 
always capitalized, but the period is optional. 


dogcatchers, Agnes The common noun dogcatchers doesn’t need a capital letter, but the 
proper name Agnes does. 


G) Uncle The title uncle is capitalized if it precedes or substitutes for the name. Did I catch you 
on BooBoo? People can spell their own names (and the names of their pets) how they want. 


(6) brother Family titles aren’t capitalized unless they substitute for the name. 
(7) mayor’s, cousin These titles aren’t attached to or used as names, so they take lowercase. 
(8) Correct Names are in caps, but the title isn’t, except when it precedes the name. 


westward, World War II Directions aren’t capitalized. Names referring to historical eras and 
important events should be capitalized. 
S 
(20) summer, lakes Use lowercase for seasons and general geographical terms. 
Monday, war Days of the week should appear in caps, but the general term war should not. 


Did I catch you with history? That’s a general term, so it appears in lowercase. 


eastbound Directions aren’t capitalized. Amsterdam, the name of a city, is correctly 
capitalized. 


13 ) Atlantic The name of the ocean (or any geographical feature) should be capitalized. 


oceans General geographical terms, such as oceans and islands, take lowercase. 
(a5) volcano Volcano is a general term, so write it in lowercase. Iceland, the name of a country, is 
properly capitalized. 


continent Another general term, another lowercase letter. Middle East, the name of a region, 
is capitalized. 


(a7) Suez Canal This one is a specific place, so capitals letters do the job. December, like all 
months, is capitalized. 


Old The sentence tells you that Old Cairo is a neighborhood, an area, so capital letters are 
needed. 


x 

G9) United Nose Ring Company, psychology Although college freshmen think they’re important 
(and, of course, they are), they rate only lowercase. The name of the company should be in 
uppercase. Don’t capitalize subject areas. 
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company, psychologists Common nouns such as company and psychologists aren't capitalized. 


(21) spring semester The name of the committee is generic and generally would not take capitals, 
though you have some elbow room here for style. Seasons, both natural and academic, should 
be lowercased. 


and, High School Years in school and school levels aren’t capitalized. The name of the school 
is (and the name includes High School), but an unimportant word such as and is written in 
lowercase. 


(23) spokesperson; products; In Style or Else, Inc.; college degree A common noun such as 
spokesperson or college degree isn’t capitalized. The names of companies are capitalized 
according to the preference of the company itself. Most companies follow headline style, 
which is explained in “Capitalizing Titles,” earlier in this chapter. 


(24) Moby Duck: A Tale of Obsessive Bird - Watching In headline style, the first word of the title 
(Moby) and subtitle (A) are in caps. Nouns (Duck, Tale, and Watching) and descriptive words 
(Obsessive, Bird) are also uppercased. The short preposition of merits only lowercase. 


(25) “An analysis of the Duckensis mobyous: The consequences of habitat shrinkage on popula- 
tion” In sentence-style capitalization, the first words of the title and subtitle are in caps, but 
everything else is in lowercase, with the exception of proper names. In this title, following 
preferred scientific style, the names of the genus (a scientific category) and species are in 
italics with only the genus name in caps. 


“Call Me Izzy Smell: My Life As a Duck Hunter" Per headline style, the article (a) is in low- 
ercase. I caught you on As, didn't I? It's short, but it's not an article or a preposition, so it 
rates a capital letter. 


(27) The duck and I: Essays on the relationship between human beings and feathered species 
Sentence style titles take caps for the first word of the title and subtitle. The personal pro- 
noun I is always capitalized. 


(a8) Duck and Cover: A Cookbook Headline style calls for capitals for the first word of the title 
and subtitle and all other nouns. The joining word and is lowercased in headline style, unless 
it begins a title or subtitle. 


(29) “The duck stops here: Political wisdom from the environmental movement" Sentence style 
gives you two capitals in this title — the first word of the title and subtitle. 


Duck Up: How the Duck Triumphed over the Hunter Because this title is in headline style, 
everything is in caps except articles (the) and prepositions (over). 


fig. 


BCE (The Latin expression Anno Domini — abbreviated AD — means “in the year of our Lord” 
and is used with dates that aren't BC, or before Christ. To make this term more universal, his- 
torians often substitute CE or Common Era for AD and BCE or Before the Common Era for BC.) 


(33) Mr. Burns 
US Pres. 


(35) NASA (an acronym) 
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— 
fagi 
30 


36 ) Rev. Smith 
7 ) NY (postal abbreviation) or N.Y. (traditional form) 


\ 


38 ) Adams Blvd. 


V 


If you're ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz that incorporates 


all the chapter topics. 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 21 Quiz 


Quiz time! Complete each problem to test your knowledge on the various topics covered in this 
chapter. You can then find the solutions and explanations in the next section. 


Find ten capitalization mistakes in the following figure, which is an excerpt from possibly the 
worst book report ever written. 


Moby, the Life Of a Duck: A Book Report 
If you are ever given a book about Ducks, take my advice and burn it. When i had to 


read Moby Duck, the Teacher promised me that it was good. She said that 


“Excitement was on every page." | don't think so! A duckling with special powers is 


raised by his Grandpa. Moby actually goes to school and earns a Doctorate in bird 


Science! After a really boring account of Moby's Freshman year, the book turns to 
his career as a Flight Instructor. | was very happy to see him fly away atthe end of 


the book. 
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Or 
We filled the water jug up with cold water from the kitchen tap. 


He'll never live down this terrible scandal. 


Answers to Chapter 21 Quiz 


Moby, the Life Qof a Duck: A Book Report 


If you are ever given a book about Dducks, take my advice and burn it. 


When i [had to read Moby Duck, the Tteacher promised me that it was 


good. She said that "Eexcitement was on every page." | don't think so! A 


duckling with special powers is raised by his Ggrandpa. Moby actually 


goes to school and earns a Ddoctorate in bird Sscience! After a really 


boring account of Moby's Ffreshman year, the book turns to his career as 


a Fflight linstructor. | was very happy to see him fly away at the end of the 


ox : ; ~~ er 
a ) In a headline-style title, prepositions aren't capitalized. 
e TW : 
( 2 ) An ordinary term for animals — in this case, ducks — is lowercased. 
Va N 


w 


\ 


) The personal pronoun I is always capitalized. 


< 
O ) The name of the teacher isn’t given, just the term teacher, which should be lowercased. 


(rn 


(5) When a quotation is written without a speaker tag, the first word isn’t capitalized. 
( 6) Family relationships are capitalized only when they serve as a name. 
rs l 
G) Most academic degrees take lowercase. 
i 


p= 
( 8) Most school subjects are written in lowercase. (I must point out that English is in caps 
~~ because it's important. Okay, I’m lying. It's in caps because it's the name of a language.) 
a ; 
(9 ) School years are in lowercase, too. 


(10) Job titles, when they aren’t attached to the beginning of a name, are in lowercase. 
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Developing Style 


In This Unit... 


charter 22: Adding Meaning with Well-Chosen Words 
Going Vivid with Verbs 
Pinpointing Meaning with Nouns and Descriptions 
Saving Time: Cutting Unnecessary Words 
Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 
Whaddya Know? Chapter 22 Quiz 
Answers to Chapter 22 Quiz 


charter 23: Grammar Gremlins 
Deleting Double Negatives 
Sounding Incorrect 
Pairs of Trouble: Complicated Verbs 
One Word or Two? 
Three for the Road: Other Common Errors 
Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 
Whaddya Know? Chapter 23 Quiz 
Answers to Chapter 23 Quiz 


CHAPTER 24: Writing Stylish Sentences 
Speaking Verbally 
Sprucing Up Boring Sentences with Clauses and Verbals 
Mixing It Up: Changing Sentence Patterns and Length 
Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


Whaddya Know? Chapter 24 Quiz 
Answers to Chapter 24 Quiz 


IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Selecting interesting verbs 


» Employing precise language 


» Avoiding repetition and wordiness 


Chapter 22. 
Adding Meaning with 
Well-Chosen Words 


ou’re reading this book. That much I know is true. What I don’t know is whether you're 

skimming or scrutinizing my words. Nor do I know whether you're holding a paperback or 

an e-reader. You may argue that precise language isn't necessary, and most of the time 
you'd be right. But how much extra meaning can be packed into a sentence if you choose your 
words carefully! That's the skill this chapter addresses. 


Going Vivid with Verbs 


Blah, general verbs are like dim light bulbs. They allow you to see what's happening, barely. 
Vivid verbs turn up the wattage, adding detail and shades of meaning. In this section, I show 
you how to select verbs that outshine neon lights. 


"There is" a problem with boring verbs 


When I ask students in my writing class to describe a standard school chair, I get sentences 
like these: 


There is a curved seat. 
There are five slats on the back. 


There is a school identification mark on the bottom of the chair. 
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EXAMPLE 


EXAMPLE 


Nothing's wrong with these sentences. They're all grammatically correct, and they're all accu- 
rate. But I bet they made you yawn. There is and there are, as well as their cousins — there was, 
there will be, there has been, and others — are standard (and therefore boring) expressions. Swap 
them for something more precise: 

The seat curves to fit your bottom. 

Five slats support your back. 

The school stamps an identification mark on the bottom of each chair. 


Don't you think the second set of sentences is more interesting? You get more information, and 
the verbs — curves, support, and stamps — catch the reader's eye. 


Q. Revise this sentence without using the underlined words. Add words if you want. 
There was a storm. 


A. Astorm raged. I've supplied one possible revision, but your answer may differ. As long 
as you have a verb that makes sense, count yourself correct. 


Does your writing "have" a problem? 


If they're overused, forms of the verb have can put your reader to sleep faster than a sedative. 
Sometimes you need these verbs to indicate tense — situating the action or state of being on a 
timeline. But too often has, had, or have ends up in a sentence because the writer isn't thinking 
creatively. Try changing 


The chair has a shiny surface. 


The slats have rounded edges as big as my finger. 
to 


The chair shone under the fluorescent light. 
The rounded edges fit my finger perfectly. 
Okay, I added some information to the second set, but you see my point. Shone and fit are more 


interesting than has and have. Plus, after you insert a good verb, other ideas follow, and the 
whole sentence improves. 


Q. Revise this sentence without using the underlined words. Add words if you want. 
This area has many storms. 
A. Many storms plague this area. Other verbs that may take the place of has include hit, 


oppress, and invigorate (for those who like wet, windy weather). If you have a verb that 
makes sense, count yourself correct. 
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REMEMBER 


Don't just "say" and "walk" away 


Say and walk are fine, upstanding members of the verb community, but they don't give you 
much information. Why say when you can declare, scream, whisper, hint, bellow, assert, remark, or 
do any one of the zillions of alternatives available to you when you're describing communica- 
tion? For movement, consider stroll, saunter, plod, strut, rush, speed, zigzag, and — well, you get 
the point by now. Look for verbs that go beyond the basics, that add shades of meaning to your 
sentence. Check out these before-and-after sentence sets: 


BEFORE: Heidi said that she was tired of climbing mountains. 


AFTER: Heidi contended that she was tired of climbing mountains. (Now you know that 
she's speaking with someone who may not believe her.) 


ANOTHER AFTER: Heidi murmured that she was tired of climbing mountains. (Here, 
Heidi's a bit shy or perhaps fearful.) 


ONE MORE AFTER: Heidi roared that she was tired of climbing mountains. (In this sen- 
tence, no one is going to mess with Heidi — not without a struggle!) 


BEFORE: Heidi's hiking partner walked away from her. 


AFTER: Heidi's hiking partner edged away from her. (The partner knows that Heidi's in 
one of her moods and trouble is on the way.) 


ALSO AFTER: Heidi's hiking partner stomped away from her. (Now the partner is angry.) 


THE LAST AFTER: Heidi's hiking partner wandered away from her. (The partner isn’t pay- 
ing attention.) 


Your word processor probably has a built-in thesaurus — a reference app that lists synonyms 
for most verbs. You can also buy a thesaurus in book form. If you're looking over your writing 
and need some spicier verbs, a thesaurus can suggest some alternatives. Be cautious: Verbs, 
like all words, may be similar but not exactly the same. The list for stroll, for example, includes 
ramble and promenade. You may ramble (or amble, another verb on this list) without a fixed des- 
tination or purpose. If you promenade, you're probably also in recreational mode, but this time 
you have an audience. 


Never insert a verb or any other verb into your sentence unless you're sure you know what it 
means. 


e Choose any verbs that could substitute for the underlined word(s) in the original. Be 
sure that your choice fits the context of the sentence. 


Max was angry when he walked into the store. 


I. strolled 
II. ambled 
III. charged 
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A. urit Max was angry, he wouldn't *move slowly without purpose," which is the defini- 
tion of stroll and amble. Charge means “to move quickly and aggressively," so choice III 
fits best here. 


What can substitute for the underlined word(s)? You may find more than one answer. Be sure 
that your choice(s) will fit the context of the sentence. 
YOUR 


TURN 
& “I want my money back,” said Max, his temper rising by the minute. 
I. screamed 
II. declared 


III. whispered 


e There was an empty chair by the information desk. 


I. An empty chair sat 
II. An empty chair abutted 


III. an empty chair waited 


e The chair had a red cushion. 
I. sported 
II. showed 


III. revealed 


e Max defiantly sat in the chair. 
I. plopped on 
II. eased into 


III. sank into 


e With menace in his eyes, Max looked at the clerk. 
I. glanced 
II. glared 
III. smiled 


(5 The clerk was nervous. 
I. trembled 
II. tensed 


III. quivered 


& Max looked at the clerk for two minutes. 
I. examined 
II. visualized 


III. scrutinized 
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©) Finally, ashamed of his tantrum, Max said, “I’m sorry I scared you.” 
I. mentioned 
II. commented 


III. whispered 


© “That’s all right, sir,” the clerk said to Max. 
I. commanded 
II. directed 


III. reassured 


o A police officer walked toward the clerk, radiating authority. 
I. strode 
II. plodded 
III. hobbled 


e Max went to the other end of the counter, hoping the officer would not notice him. 
I. leapt 
II. slithered 
III. bounced 


e The clerk gestured to the officer, grateful the situation was no longer her problem. 
I. high-fived 
II. slapped 
III. pinched 


Pinpointing Meaning with Nouns 
and Descriptions 


Here's a sentence about a character in a novel: 
Juan picks up a pen but can't find anything to write on. 
Picture the scene. Now read these sentences: 


Juan picks up a quill but cant find any parchment. 
Juan picks up a stylus but can't find a laptop. 
Did your imagination come up with a match? I doubt it! How could you possibly move accu- 


rately from the general statement about writing materials to something as specific as quill and 
parchment or stylus and laptop? Nouns that pinpoint meaning add information and interest. 
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So do descriptions. Picture Juan's unusual stylus. Now adjust your image as you read these: 


fluorescent blue stylus 

thought-controlled stylus 

ten-pound stylus 
One more example: Juan appeared upset. Was he irate? Apprehensive? Mournful? These words all 
qualify as upset, but they carry extra meaning: 

irate — anger 

apprehensive — worry 

grief-stricken — sorrow 
Of course, sometimes a general noun or description is all you need, and you don't want to over- 


load your readers or listeners with insignificant details. Keep in mind, though, that just the 
right word can pack a punch. 


Q. Choose any nouns or descriptions that could substitute for the underlined word(s) in 
the original. More than one answer may be correct, but be sure that your choice fits the 
context of the sentence. 


EXAMPLE 
Juan made a decision that could lead to problems, including loss of life. 
I. catastrophe 
II. issues 
III. worries 
A. 110ss of life is a clue that the problems might be horrible, enough to qualify as a 


catastrophe. The other options are too general. 


Choose any nouns or descriptions that could substitute for the underlined word(s) in the 
original. More than one answer may be correct, but be sure that your choice fits the context of 


your the sentence. 
TURN 


o Juan got into his vehicle and set a course for Mars. 
I. car 
II. interstellar transporter 


III. spaceship 


o Halfway there, he discovered a problem in his sleeping quarters. 
I. poisonous snake 
II. comfy quilt 
III. candy apple 
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Or 
He'll never live this terrible scandal down. 


The quarrel tore apart the entire family. 


o His facial expression was interesting. Nothing would stop his journey! 
I. determined 
II. joyful 
III. different 


o He retrieved a book from his personal locker and found the answer he needed. 
I. a manual 
II. Atlas of the Stars 


III. Pest Control in Outer Space 


(9) From a different locker, he extracted an item. 
I. a thing 
II. a solution 


III. a long cage, complete with bait. 


© That done, Juan turned his attention to the atmosphere on Mars, which was not good. 
I. gentle 
II. toxic 


III. inviting 


o Juan wasn't discouraged; a special helmet and spacesuit would protect him. 
I. a colorful 
II. an airtight 
III. a free 


o So off Juan soared, on his way to rescue someone important. 
I. his mother 
II. the emperor 


III. a fellow astronaut 


e» Juan's success brought about change. 
I. a promotion 
II. alterations 


III. difference 
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Saving Time: Cutting Unnecessary Words 


Have you ever endured an hour-long meeting that contained five minutes! worth of informa- 
tion? Remember that "Just say it already!" feeling when you're writing. No one appreciates 
repetition and wordiness. In this section I show you how to avoid both. 


Repetition 
I think of repetition as the “road-highway-expressway” error, as in 


Tom drove on roads, highways, and expressways during his trip from New York City to 
Seattle. 


Granted, each word names a slightly different sort of thoroughfare, and if you're writing a 
technical discussion of transportation alternatives, you may need these three terms. But if 
you're discussing a cross-country trip, all you've done is waste your readers! time. Another 
example: 


Alfred loved to keep his house neat and tidy. 


Neat and tidy are synonyms, so you don't need both words. 


Q. Identify repetitive words or phrases. 
EXAMPLE Elizabeth constructed a dollhouse from three-sided magnetic triangular blocks. 
A. three-sided, triangular Triangles, by definition, have three sides. 
Identify repetitive words or phrases. 
YOUR 


TURN 


e» Agnes was entirely and completely devoted to her pot-bellied pig. 
e The most carefree and unworried vacation awaits you at Pine Tree Estates! 
o The one-acre lot was covered with weeds and undesirable plants. 
o Herb has a nonfatal illness that never leads to death. 
It's my opinion that eight hours’ sleep is essential to one’s well-being and overall 


health. 


Wordiness 


This is the first line of an autobiography I don't want to read: 


It was on the fourth of March of the year 1899 that my mother gave birth to me in a 
town known as Ballygreen in the country of Ireland. 
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Here's another first line. It isn't great, but at least I can get through it in a glance: 
| was born on March 4, 1899, in Ballygreen, Ireland. 


The first example takes 29 words to say what the second example says in 10 — 8 if you count 
the date as a unit. Chopping out two thirds of the words doesn't change the information, but it 
does respect the audience by treating their time as valuable. 


To avoid wordiness, watch out for 


>> padding If you're writing a report and have too little information, find out more or say what 
you do know and then stop. Teachers and supervisors have built-in fluff detectors. 


>> insecurity Worried that their message isn't clear, writers sometimes overexplain or say the 
same thing in two different ways to be sure the reader understands. Trust yourself! Say it 
clearly and then move on to a new topic. 


>» showing and telling Writing teachers often preach "show, don't tell" as a guiding principle. 
That's good advice, because examples, sensory details, and facts enlighten the reader. Too 
many writers, though, show and tell. Gasping, sweating runners with their hands on their 
knees don't have to be labeled as "tired." Nor do you have to state that they "tried as hard as 
they could." 


>» stating the obvious Similar to the preceding bullet point, assume that your audience can 
figure out the obvious. | often read essays about literary works that include phrases such as 
"in the book" or "in the poem." Unless you're comparing the same topic or character in two 
different media, delete those words. Similarly, don't bother writing "I think" unless you're 
contrasting your point of view with someone else's. The reader assumes you're expressing 
what you think. Why else would you write it? 


>» overly complicated sentences Tucking a couple of ideas into one sentence can make your 
writing sound more mature — if you do so skillfully. (See Chapter 24 for tips.) Meandering 
sentences that leave readers confused, however, muddle your message. 


How should the original sentence be revised, if at all, to avoid wordiness? Note: Be sure the revi- 
sion you choose is grammatically correct and faithful to the meaning of the original sentence. 


YOUR 
TURN 


e» Original sentence: The title character in Macbeth is ambitious, and it is this ambition 
that leads him to crime. 


I. The title character, Macbeth, has ambition and leads him to crime. 
II. Leading to crime, the title character in Macbeth is ambitious. 
III. Ambition leads to crime in Shakespeare's Macbeth. 


IV. The ambition of the title character of Macbeth leads him to crime. 
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Original sentence: Jill was always fair and reasonable, and she saw the advantages and 
disadvantages of both sides in every argument. 


I. Fair and reasonable, Jill saw the advantages and disadvantages of both sides in 
every argument. 


II. Jill was always fair and reasonable, and she saw each side's advantages and 
disadvantages. 


III. Jill seeing the advantages and disadvantages of both sides in every argument fairly. 
IV. Jill’s fairness and reasonableness led her to see both sides. 
o Original sentence: Smith Publishing, which publishes some books that deal with science 


and math, employs many experts in science and math to check its publications and 
eliminate any errors. 


I. Smith Publishing, which publishes some books about science and math, employs 
many experts in science and math to check its publications and eliminate any 
errors. 


II. Smith Publishing employs many experts to eliminate errors in its science and math 
publications. 


III. Smith Publishing, publishing some books about science and math, employs many 
experts in science and math to check its publications. 


IV. Smith Publishing, which publishes some books about science and math, employs 
many experts to check its publications and eliminate any errors. 


o Original sentence: We were already sitting in seats when the orchestra, all musicians, 
began to play at the direction of the conductor, who raised his baton to start the 
performance. 


I. We were already seated when the conductor raised his baton and the orchestra 
began to play. 


II. We were already sitting when the orchestra, all musicians, began to play as the 
conductor, he raised his baton to start the performance. 


III. The conductor raised his baton and the orchestra began to play and we were sitting 
in seats then. 


IV. We were already sitting in seats when all musicians began playing at the direction 
of the conductor, who raised his baton to start the performance. 
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Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


© I, II You know Max is angry, so whispered, option III, doesn’t fit. The other two choices add an 
edge to Max’s voice. The first (screamed) is angrier. The second, declared, is firm and powerful 
but less aggressive. 


(2) I, II The chair wasn't doing anything, so it sat. It was by the information desk, so the verb 
abutted also works. With a bit of a stretch, option III fits, because it anticipates Max's use 
of the chair. 


G) I Red is a lively color, so sported — “wore with flair” — fits well here. 


(4) I If there's defiance, you don’t want options II or III, which are somewhat timid synonyms 
for sat. Plopped can show physical exhaustion, but it also has an element of force in it, so it's 
a good fit. 


II You have menace, so glared works well here. Smiled is the opposite of what you want, and 
glanced is too casual. 


I, II, III To show fear, you can select trembled or quivered because both indicate that the clerk 
is shaking. Tensed also fits. 


I, III Max doesn’t have to visualize (see with his imagination) the clerk because he’s actually 
looking at the clerk for two minutes. That's a long time, so options I and III, which both 
mean "analyze," are good substitutes. 


(8) III Max is ashamed, so whispered is the best choice. Mentioned is too casual, as is commented. 
© III The clerk has just told Max not to worry about the tantrum, so option III works best here. 
(20) I Strode means “walked with authority and purpose,” an excellent fit for this sentence. 


II Slithered means “move like a snake,” and snakes have a low profile. Leapt and bounced 
would call attention, the opposite of Max’s purpose. 


I To celebrate, two people can each raise one arm and slap their palms together. In other 
words, they high-five. The other actions imply anger, not celebration. 


(33) II, III To reach another planet, Juan can’t travel in a car, so option I is out. The other two, 
while still in the realm of fantasy, are a good fit for this sentence. 


14 ) I Only a poisonous snake qualifies as a problem! 
15 ) I Determined fits because nothing would stop Juan. 


III Any of the options would be better than book, but III is the most appropriate for a snake 
problem. 


17 ) HII The most specific choice gives the reader information about how Juan handled the snake. 
18 ) II Only toxic fits with not good. 
(19) II To protect Juan from the Martian atmosphere, he needs an airtight helmet. 


I, II, III We can argue about this one, but my view is that all three qualify as someone 
important. 
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e I Options II and III are general. Only option I gives specific information. 
(22) entirely, completely 

(23) carefree, unworried 

D weeds, undesirable plants 

(25) nonfatal, never leads to death 


(26) well-being, overall health 


(27) IV The original sentence repeats ambitious and ambition. Option IV includes all the 


information of the original but drops five words. Options I, II, and III are shorter than IV, 
but something is lacking or amiss in each. In different ways, options I and II state that the 
title character leads to crime. Option III drops an important reference to the title character. 
Only option IV does the job. 


(a8) I Option I cuts four words from the original without sacrificing meaning. If it's every 
argument, always is implied. By turning was always fair and reasonable into an introductory 
description, you also save words. Option II is longer than option I and omits the idea of 
argument. Without that word, the sentence may discuss political or social advantages of 
siding with one or another group. Option III is a fragment, not a complete sentence. 
Option IV may refer to a visit with two sides, not an evaluation of each argument. 


(29) II Once you read Smith Publishing in the original sentence, you know that the company 
publishes. If experts eliminate errors in its science and math publications, that they are experts in 
science and math and that they check are implied. Option II supplies all the information 
in half the space. All the other options contain unnecessary words. 


(30) I The original sentence includes sitting in seats. Where else can you sit? Okay, you can sit 
on the grass or on an exercise ball, but those are the exceptions. Also, the orchestra is made 
up of all musicians — another common fact you don’t have to mention. Finally, began to play 
and start the performance provide the same information. 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 22 Quiz 


The following excerpt is from a holiday letter sent to friends and family. Answer the questions 
that follow. 


(a) Hi to all and everyone! (b) l'm devoting my New Year's letter to an amazing trip, 

a truly remarkable journey, that | took in late October. (c) It was on the morning of 
October 20th around 9 a.m. that | set out from my home. (d) | didn't know my desti- 
nation at that point in time. (e) My priority was to experience new places, locations | 

had never been to before. (f) Traveling without a plan has advantages and disadvan- 
tages, | believe, because there are some good and some bad aspects of spontaneous 
unplanned action. (g) My first stop was Lake Ponke, where | looked at the world's largest 
giant ball of rubber bands. (h) There is a fence around the ball. (i) “It’s the biggest rubber 
ball | have ever seen,” said a tourist. (j) She moved to the ball, not looking at the fence 
and not looking at the sign that said, "Do Not Enter." (K) There was a security guard in 
front of the ball. (I) "Don't try to bounce it,” he said. 


D How should sentence (a) be revised? 
I. Hi, everyone! 


II. Hi, all, and that includes everyone! 


e» How should sentence (b) be revised? 
I. m devoting my New Year's letter to an amazing trip I took in late October. 
II. In late October I took an amazing trip that I want to tell you about in this, my New 
Year's letter. 
e How should sentence (c) be revised? 
I. It was around 9 a.m. on October 20 that I set out from my home. 


II. I left my home around 9 a.m. on October 20. 


e How should sentences (d) and (e) be revised? 


I. I didn't know my destination at that point in time because my priority was to expe- 
rience new places. 


II. With no planned destination, my priority was to experience new places. 


© How should sentence (f) be revised? 
I. There are good and bad aspects of spontaneous action. 


II. Delete the entire sentence. 
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em How should sentence (g) be revised? 


I. My first stop was Lake Ponke, where I looked at the world's largest giant ball of 
rubber bands. 


II. First I stopped at Lake Ponke to marvel at the world's largest giant ball of rubber 
bands. 
How should sentence (h) be revised? 
I. A fence surrounds the ball. 


II. There is a surrounding fence at the ball. 


How should sentence (i) be revised? 
I. *It's the biggest rubber ball I have ever seen," exclaimed a tourist. 


II. “It’s the biggest rubber ball I have ever seen,” said a tourist. 


How should sentence (j) be revised? 


I. She paced to the ball, not looking at the fence and not looking at the sign that 
declared, *Do Not Enter." 


II. She strode to the ball, ignoring the fence and the sign that proclaimed, “Do Not 
Enter." 
How should sentences (k) and (1) be revised? 
I. *Don't try to bounce it," ordered a security guard. 


II. There was a security guard in front of the ball who said, “Don’t try to bounce it.” 
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Answers to Chapter 22 Quiz 
(a 


Koy I Repeating all and everyone serves no purpose. 
FN 
J I Option II is unnecessarily wordy. Why include this? 


( 3 ) Il The construction it was...that is generally an open door to wordiness. The simpler sen- 
~~ tence works well. 


© II Option II is shorter and gets the job done. 


« 
( 5 ) H Everything has good and bad aspects. I'd delete this sentence and move on to the specifics 
Ne ; 

of what worked and what didn't. 


P 
(6) II Marvel is more interesting than looked, and I stopped more concise than My first stop was. 


(7) I There is and similar expressions add little to your writing. Opt for the more interesting verb, 
^ surrounds. 


io» . : : 

CS) I Exclaimed adds a sense of the tourist’s emotion. 

= 

(9) II Stronger verbs (strode, ignoring) and fewer words make this sentence the better option. 


(20) I Option I is shorter and includes all the information. 
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Or 
The quarrel tore the entire family apart. 


When the object is a pronoun, such as him, her, it, it usually comes before the 
second word of the phrasal verb. 


In the following sentences the underlined words form phrasal verbs and their 
pronoun objects: 


I gave my letter of complaint to the manager, but she immediately handed it over 
to her assistant. 

When she broke off the engagement he wanted her to keep the ring, but she gave 
it back. 

It was Jim who thought of the idea, but it was Jack who put it forward to the 
committee. 

The little girl was badly injured and police are trying to find the driver who 
knocked her over. 

The young boxer was knocked out and doctors took several minutes to bring him 
round. 


NB: Dangling participle 

A dangling participle is a participle that has been misplaced in a sentence. 
A participle is often used to introduce a phrase that is attached to a subject 
mentioned later in a sentence as in: 

Worn out by the long walk, she fell to the ground in a faint. 

Worn out is the participle and she the subject. 


It is a common error for such a participle not to be related to any subject, as 
in: 

Working mainly at night, it seemed along time since she had seen daylight. 
This participle is said to be ‘dangling’. 


Another example of a dangling participle is contained in Living alone, the 
days seemed long. 
where Living alone is not related to a particular subject. 


It is also a common error for a participle to be related to the wrong subject in 
a sentence, as in: 


IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Avoiding common grammar 
mistakes 


» Distinguishing between words 
that sound alike but have 
different meanings 


» Dealing with troublesome words 


» Recognizing nonstandard 
expressions 


Chapter 23 
Grammar Gremlins 


remlins are fictional creatures blamed for unexpected problems. The good news about 

grammar gremlins is that once you learn to recognize them, you can rid your writing 

of the problems they cause. From double negatives to sound-alikes to expressions that 
are common but not correct in Standard English, this chapter explains everything you need 
to know. 


Deleting Double Negatives 


In some languages, the more negatives, the better. In English, however, two negatives are a 
no-no. (By the way, no-no is not a double negative! It's just slang for something that's prohib- 
ited.) Two negative words logically create a positive statement. Take a look at these examples: 
WHAT LENNY SAID: I didn't kill nobody. 
WHAT LENNY THINKS THAT MEANS: | am not a murderer. | have killed no one. 
WHAT IT REALLY MEANS: | am a murderer. | didn't kill nobody, but | did kill somebody. 
CORRECTED SENTENCE: I didn't kill anybody. 
You can argue, and in part you'd be right, that most listeners or readers will understand that 


Lenny is trying to say he's innocent. In Standard English, though, Lenny's confessing. Why 
take a chance on being misunderstood? 
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One of the most common double negatives is cannot help but, as in 
Egbert cannot help but act in that dramatic style; he was trained by a real ham. 


Unfortunately, this sentence states a double negative with the word not (inside the word cannot) 
and but. One or the other gives you a negative, but not both. Here's the correct version: 


Egbert cannot help acting in that dramatic style; he was trained by a real ham. 


If you think this is one in a long list of useless grammar rules, think again. When you say can- 
not help but, you actually express the opposite of what you imagine you're saying (or writing). 
For example: 

WHAT MAX SAID TO THE BOSS: I cannot help but ask for a raise. 

WHAT HE THINKS HE SAID: I have to ask for a raise. 


WHAT HE REALLY SAID: I can't ask for a raise. 


WHAT THE BOSS SAID TO MAX: I cannot help but say no. 
WHAT THE BOSS THINKS SHE SAID: No. 
WHAT THE BOSS ACTUALLY SAID: Yes. 


Q. Which sentence is free of double negatives? 
Renee (A) I cannot help but think that this double-negative rule is ridiculous. 
(B) I ain’t got nobody. 
(C) I cannot help thinking that this double-negative rule is ridiculous. 


A. (C) Sentence (a) contains cannot help but, and sentence (b) has ain’t (a slang form of 
don’t) and nobody. Only sentence (c) is free of double negatives. 


Another common double negative is can’t hardly. That’s a phrase in wide use in many areas, 
and it’s fine in informal, friendly situations. When you’re using Standard English, though, stay 
away from this expression. Can’t is short for cannot, which contains the negative not. Hardly is 
another negative word. If you combine them, by the logic of grammar, you’ve said the opposite 
of what you intended — the positive instead of the negative. Here are a few examples: 

WHAT ROGER SAID: Lulu can't hardly count her tattoos. 

WHAT ROGER THINKS HE SAID: Lulu can't count her tattoos. 


WHAT ROGER ACTUALLY SAID: Lulu can count her tattoos. 


WHAT EUGENE WROTE: Ella can't hardly wait until her divorce becomes final. 


WHAT EUGENE THINKS THE SENTENCE MEANS: Ella is eager for her divorce to 
become final. 


WHAT THE SENTENCE ACTUALLY MEANS: Ella can wait. 
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EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


A variation of this double negative is can't scarcely, aren't scarcely, or isn't scarcely. Once again, 
can't is short for cannot, clearly a negative. Aren't and isn't are the negative forms of are and is. 
Scarcely is also negative. Use them together and you end up with a positive, not an emphatic 
negative. 


Here's one more double negative, in a couple of forms: hadn't only, haven't only, hasn't only, 
hadn't but, haven't but, and hasn't but. All express positive ideas because the not (n't) part of the 
verb and the only or but are both negatives: 


Q. 


A. 


WRONG: Alfred hadn't but ten seconds to defuse the bomb before civilization as we 
know it ended. 


WHY IT'S WRONG: As it reads now, the sentence says that Alfred had more than ten sec- 
onds to defuse the bomb, but the little red numbers on the trigger were at seven and 
decreasing rapidly. 


RIGHT: Alfred had but ten seconds to defuse the bomb before civilization as we know it 
ended. 


ALSO RIGHT: Alfred had only ten seconds to defuse the bomb before civilization as we 
know it ended. 
WRONG: Roger hasn't only ten nuclear secrets. 


WHY IT'S WRONG: The sentence now says that Roger has more than ten secrets, but he 
just counted them and he has only ten. 


RIGHT: Roger has only ten nuclear secrets. 


Which sentence is correct in Standard English? 

(A) Ella can't hardly understand those pesky grammar rules. 

(B) Ella can't help but be confused by those pesky grammar rules. 
(C) neither 


(C) In sentence (A), can't hardly is a double negative. In sentence (B), cannot help but is a 
double negative. 


Which sentence is correct in Standard English? 


@ (A) Vincent is humming so loud that I can’t hardly think. 


(B) Vincent is humming so loud that I can hardly think. 
(C) neither 


e» (A) Candice hasn't got a problem with Vincent's noisy behavior. 


(B) Candice ain't got no problem with Vincent's noisy behavior. 


(C) neither 
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D (A) The teacher looked at Vincent and declared, “I allow no singing here.” 
(B) The teacher looked at Vincent and declared, “I do not allow no singing here.” 


(C) neither 


D (A) Vincent hadn’t but five minutes to finish the math section of the test. 
(B) Vincent had but five minutes to finish the math section of the test. 


(C) neither 


e (A) "Ican't help but believe that your rule is unfair to musicians,” said Benny. 
(B) "Ican't hardly believe that your rule is unfair to musicians,” said Benny. 


(C) neither 


Sounding Incorrect 
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EXAMPLE 


Many people speak quickly, often dropping letters. Most listeners can guess the intended 
meaning. But if you reproduce those sounds when you're writing, you may end up with a mis- 
spelled word. This section explains how to avoid grammatically illegal sound effects. 


Scoring D minus 


Judging from the signs I often see on my walks around New York City, the letter D stands for 
“dropped.” Stores sell grill cheese (not grilled, as it should be) and ice tea (which is actually iced). 
You may find these sentences familiar, too: 


Lola was suppose to take out the garbage, but she refused to do so. 
Ralph use to take out the trash, but after an unfortunate encounter with a raccoon, he is 


reluctant to go anywhere near the cans. 


Check out the italicized verbs: was suppose and use. Both represent what people hear but not 
what the speaker is actually trying to say. The correct words are supposed and used — past- 
tense forms. 


I can't leave this topic without mentioning the opposite error, which is far less common but 
can lead to some silly mistakes. A restaurant in my neighborhood posted a *Help Wanted" sign, 
asking grilled men to apply. I believe they wanted someone who could cook on a grill, not some- 
one who'd sat on a barbecue. The added D makes quite a difference in meaning! 


Q. Correct or incorrect in Standard English? 
The boss is hiring experience applicants only. 


e incorrect The applicants should be experienced, not experience. 
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Three terrible twos 


English has three words that sound like 2, and no, they don't add up to six. To may be part of 
an infinitive (to speak, to dream), or it may show movement toward someone or something (to 
the store, to me). Two is the number (two eyes, two ears). Too means “also” (Are you going too?) or 
“more than enough” (too expensive, too wide). In other words: 


If you two want to skip school and go to the ball game, today's a good day because the 
teacher will be too busy to check. 


The two basketballs that hit Larry in the head yesterday were too soft to do much dam- 
age, but Larry is suing anyway. 


Two things you should always remember before you decide to break a grammar rule: 
Its never too late to learn proper English, and you're never foo old to get in trouble with 
your teacher. 


In Chapter 17, I discuss whose/who's, its/it's, their/there/they're, and your/you're — words that 
sound alike but have different meanings. 


Q. Select the word that is correct in Standard English. 
(To, Two, Too) hours is (to, two, too) much time (to, two, too) waste on homework. 


A. Two, too, to The first blank calls for quantity and the second for intensity. The third 
blank is part of an infinitive. 


You gotta problem with grammar? 


If you speak proper English all the time — and few people do — you don't say gotta, gonna, or 
gotcha. These words sound like got to, going to, and got you, which are correct in Standard Eng- 
lish. Although saying gotta when you're chatting with a friend is perfectly okay, it isn't okay 
when you're speaking to a teacher, a boss, a television interviewer, the supreme ruler of the 
universe, or anyone else in authority. Thus, 


NONSTANDARD: You gonna wait for Cedric? He bought a new car, and he might give us 
aride. 


STANDARD: Are you going to wait for Cedric? He bought a new car, and he might give us 
a ride. 


NONSTANDARD: No, | gotta go. 
STANDARD: No, | have to go. 
NONSTANDARD: Gotcha. Next week we'll go bowling. 


STANDARD: / understand. Next week we'll go bowling. 
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EXAMPLE 


I'd add another sample conversation, but it's almost time for lunch. I gotta go. 


Q. Identify the sentences written in Standard English. You may find one, more than one, or 
none. 


(A) When you're in trouble, remember that you have a friend. 
(B) When you're in trouble, remember that you gotta friend. 
(C) When you're in trouble, remember that you've gotta friend. 


A. (A) Gotta is not Standard English. Only option (a) eliminates that expression and 
substitutes have. 


Almost twins 


Some word pairs that sound almost the same sometimes trespass on each other's territory. Sort 
them out, and you'll avoid errors in your writing. 


Continual/continually; continuous/continuously 


Continual and continually refer to events that happen over and over again, but with breaks between 
each instance. (Continual describes nouns, and continually describes verbs.) Continuous and 
continuously are for situations without gaps. (As you've probably guessed, continuous attaches to 
nouns, and continuously to verbs.) Continuous noise is steady, uninterrupted, like the drone of the 
electric generator in your local power plant. Continual noise is what you hear when I go bowling. 
You hear silence (when I stare at the pins), a little noise (when the ball rolls down the alley), and 
silence again (when the ball slides into the gutter without hitting anything). After an hour, you 
hear noise (when I finally hit something and begin to cheer). In case you're wondering, m a 
very bad bowler. 


Here are a couple of examples of these two descriptions in action: 


NONSTANDARD: Jim screams continually until Lola stuffs rags in his mouth. 


WHY IT'S NOT STANDARD: Jim's screams don't come and go. When he's upset, he's really 
upset, and nothing shuts him up except a gag. 


STANDARD: Jim screams continuously until Lola stuffs rags in his mouth. 
WHY IT'S STANDARD: In this version, Jim takes no breaks. 
NONSTANDARD: Ella's continuous attempts to impress Larry were unsuccessful. Despite 


the fact that she sent him a fruit basket on Monday and flowers on Tuesday, Larry 
ignored her. 


WHY IT'S NOT STANDARD: Ella's attempts stop and start. She does one thing on 
Monday, rests up, and then does another on Tuesday. 


STANDARD: Ella's continual attempts to impress Larry were unsuccessful. 


WHY IT'S STANDARD: Now the sentence talks about a recurring action. 
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EXAMPLE 


Select the word that is correct in Standard English. 


If you (continually, continuously) interrupt me, I'll never finish my novel. 


A. continually An interruption happens, stops, and happens again. Therefore, continually 
fits here. 
Farther/further 


Farther refers to distance. If you need to travel farther, you have more miles to cover. Further also 
has a sense of “more” in it, but not more distance. Instead, further means “additional.” Further 
is for time, ideas, activities, and so forth. Some examples: 


Abe's online profile requires further work, but he's too lazy to update it. 
Mimi flew farther than anyone else in the club, even though she's afraid of heights. 
They believe further discussion is silly, because everyone's mind is already made up. 


The farther Jim walks, the more his shoes hurt. 


Select the word that is correct in Standard English. 


Q. 


A. 


Fueled by the caffeine in two double espressos, Jake drove (farther/further) than 
anyone else. 


farther If you're dealing with distance, farther is the one you want. 


Accept/except 


Accept is “to say yes to, to agree, to receive.” Except means “everything but.” Except excludes, 
and accepts welcomes. Therefore, 


Q. 


Please accept my apology. | cleaned everything in the kitchen except for the oven. | ran 
out of time. 


Marge accepted all her in-laws except for Larry. She despised him! 
Select the word that is correct in Standard English. 


Everyone in the motorcycle gang, (accept, except) for Lola, graciously (accepted, 
excepted) a new muffler from the Society for the Prevention of Road Noise. 


except, accepted The first blank calls for a word that excludes, and the second for one 
that willingly receives. 
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Affect/effect 


Affect is a verb meaning “to influence." Effect is a noun meaning “a change that is the result of 
an action." Hence 


Sunlight affects Pete's appetite; he never eats during the day. 


Lola thinks that pizza will positively affect her diet, but I think the effect will be 
disastrous. 


Special note: Affect may also be a noun meaning “the way one relates to and shows emotions." 
Effect may act as a verb meaning "to cause a complete change." You rarely need these second- 
ary meanings. 


Q. 


A. 


Select the word that is correct in Standard English. 
The roar of Lola's motorcycle always (affects, effects) my concentration. 


affects You need a verb here, because the sentence means that the noise influences 
focus. 


Select the word that is correct in Standard English. 


I (accept, except) the nomination for president. 
That donation to my campaign has no (affect, effect) on my political views. 


The (continual, continuous) sound from that machine is driving me crazy! It never 
stops! 


The judge insisted on (farther/further) proof that the cop's speed gun was broken. 
I gave the judge tons of proof, which he refused to (accept/except). 


Waving my wallet vigorously at the judge, I tried to (affect/effect) the verdict by hinting 
at a large bribe. 


Judge Crater stubbornly refused to hear my side of the story and (continually/ 
continuously) interrupted me. 


*Don't go any (farther/further) with your testimony," he snarled. 


The judge's words, unfortunately, are (gonna, going to) be drowned out by the (continual/ 
continuous) hammering from the construction next door, which never stopped. 


“It’s (to, too, two) loud and the (affect/effect) of this noise is disastrous," said the 
defendant. 


*We're (suppose, supposed) to meet in a quiet room," added the defense attorney. 


Nothing they said (affected/effected) the judge’s ruling, and we eventually became (use, 
used) to the sound level. 
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(To, Too, Two) portraits of the judge (use, used) to be on the wall behind the bench, but 
they were (to, too, two) distracting. 


*My romantic partner is not (gonna, going to) spend (farther/further) time with me if 
the judge imposes a large fine," whispered the defendant. 


He thinks his beloved is (use, used) to high- priced food and will not (accept/except) a 
date to a cheap restaurant. 


Pairs of Trouble: Complicated Verbs 


EXAMPLE 


Whenever I’m trying to set up a new piece of technology, I think about the person who wrote 
the manual. In my imagination, the writer is sitting in a windowless room, laughing at the 
trouble the complicated instructions cause buyers. The same sort of person, I think, also cre- 
ated a few pairs of verbs that are guaranteed to give you a headache — unless you read this 
section. 


Sit/set 


Sit (as well as sat) is a verb describing what you do when you plop yourself down on a chair, the 
floor, or anywhere. Set means “to put something else down, to place something in a particular 
spot." Thus, 

Ron seldom sits for more than two minutes. 


I'd like to sit down while | speak, but only if you promise not to set that plate of pickled 
fish in front of me. 


Q. Select the word that is correct in Standard English. 


* (sat, set) the diamonds on the shelf!" cried Maria as she (sat, set) in the witness 
chair. *There was a guard (sitting, setting) right next to them!" 


A. set, sat, sitting The first spot calls for a word meaning “to put down an object,” and the 
next two require words that convey the action of moving the body into a chair. 


Hanged/hung 


To hang is a verb meaning "to suspend." In the present tense, the same verb does double duty. 
You hang a picture and you also hang a murderer, at least in countries with that form of capi- 
tal punishment. Past tense is different; in general, people are hanged and objects are hung. 
Therefore, 


In Michael's new movie, Lulu stars as the righteous rebel leader hanged by the opposition. 


After the stirring execution scene, the rebels gain strength, inspired by a picture of Lulu 
that someone hung on the wall of their headquarters. 
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EXAMPLE 


Q. Select the word that is correct in Standard English. 
The decorator (hanged, hung) the painting on the wall. 


A. hung The painting was “suspended,” not “executed.” 


Rise/raise 


Rise means “to stand,” “to get out of bed,” or “to move to a higher rank" under one's own 
power. Raise means “to lift something or someone else" or “to bring up children or animals." 
Check out these verbs in action: 


Egbert rises when a poultry expert enters the room. 


Egbert is an apprentice, but he hopes to rise to the rank of master poultry-breeder 
someday. 


He raises roosters on his farm, delighting the neighbors every morning at sunrise. 
When a nest is too low, Egbert raises it to a higher shelf. 
Here's another way to think about this pair: Rise is a self-contained action. Raise is an action 


that begins with one person (or thing) and moves to another person or thing. You rise by your- 
self; you raise something else. 


Q. Which word is correct in Standard English? 
Roberta claims it wasn’t hard to (rise, raise) 16 children. 


A. raise The action here begins with one person (Roberta) and moves to others (the 
children). 


Lie/lay 


Whoever invented the verbs lie and lay had an evil sense of humor. Besides meaning “not to tell 
the truth,” lie also means “to rest or to plop yourself down, ready for a snooze” or “to remain.” 
Lay means "to put something down, to place something." Here are some examples: 


Sheila likes to fie down for an hour after lunch. Before she hits the couch, she lays a soft 
sheet over the upholstery. 


Roger lies in wait behind those bushes. When unsuspecting tourists /ay down their pic- 
nic blankets, he swoops in and steals their lunches. 


So far, this topic isn't too complicated. The problem — and the truly devilish part — comes in 
the past tense. The past tense of lie (to rest, to recline, to remain) is lay. The past tense of lay 
(to put or place) is laid. Check out these examples: 


Sheila lay down yesterday, but a car alarm disturbed her rest. She immediately went to 
the street and /aid a carpet of nails in front of the offending vehicle. 
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Painting the ceiling, some of the plaster fell on his head. 

Painting is the participle and should go with a subject such as he. Instead it 
goes with some of the plaster. 

Participles in this situation are more correctly known as misrelated 
participles, although they are also called dangling participles. 


Yesterday, while Roger /ay in wait, a police officer laid a hand on Roger's shoulder. "You 
are under arrest," intoned the cop. 


One more complication: When you add has, had, or have to the verb lie (to rest, to recline, to 
remain), you say has lain, had lain, have lain. When you add has, had, or have to the verb lay (to 


put or place), you say has laid, had laid, have laid. In other words: 


Sheila has lain in the hammock all morning, and her brothers have laid a basket of red 
ants on the ground beneath her. When Sheila gets up, she'll be surprised! 


Roger has lain in the lumpy bunk all night, but no one has laid a blanket over him. 
Q. Select the word that is correct in Standard English. 


EXAMPLE Yesterday Alice was so tired that she (lie/lay/lied/laid/lain) down for a nap even though 
her favorite true-crime show was on television. 


A. lay The past tense of lie (to rest) is lay. 


Lose/loose 


To lose is “not to win, to come up short." Lose also means that you can’t find something or have 
had to give something up. Loose is nearly always used as a description meaning "roomy, not 
tight.” As a verb, to loose is “to set free.” Read these examples: 


If you lose the game, your team will ask for a rematch. 
That uniform is too /oose; tighten your belt! 
Loose the giant hound, Sherlock. He's been tied up too long. 


Jim often loses when he plays that video game. 
Q. Which word is correct in Standard English? 


EXAMPLE The (lose, loose) belt shows that Roger does not need to (loose, lose) more weight. 


A. loose, lose The belt is not tight, so it's loose. Thus, Roger doesn't have to get rid of, or 
lose, excess weight. 


Which word is correct in Standard English? 


YOUR 5 " š A A . 
TURN e The main character in Alice's favorite show (lies/lays) in bed, comatose. 


As in all soap operas, the handsome doctor (sits/sets) by the bed every day with a look 
of concern and love on his face. 
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In yesterday's episode, the doctor (sit/sat/set) a bouquet of flowers on the nightstand. 
By the end of the show, he would (lose, loose) his temper and smash the vase. 


When the nurse told the doctor to go home and (lie/lay) down, the doctor replied that 
she would “(sit/set) down for a while.” 


Last week the doctor (hanged/hung) a wreath on a mysterious tomb. A dog got (lose, 
loose) and snatched the wreath. 


Viewers think the tomb belongs to the doctor's long-lost lover, who will (rise, raise) a 
fuss when she returns from an extended vacation to hear everyone say she (raised, 


rose) from the dead. 


In a special episode, someone was (hanged, hung) for the crime of killing the long-lost 
lover! 


In a dramatic scene, the lover will (sit/set) next to the doctor in the cafeteria and con- 
fess that she doesn't want to (lose, loose) him. 


The final show will reveal that her evil twin was the one (lying/laying) in bed, 
comatose. 


The evil twin will (rise, raise) to her feet and explain how she was injured. 


One Word or Two? 


420 


Here's a spelling tip: The following words are often written as one, but that's incorrect in Stan- 
dard English: a lot, all right, each other. 


uu 


Ella has a lot of trouble distinguishing between the sounds of “I” and “r,” so she tries to 


avoid the expression "all right" whenever possible. 


Ella and Larry (who also has pronunciation trouble) help each other prepare state-of-the- 
union speeches every January. 


Here's another tip: You can write the following words as one or two words, but with two differ- 
ent meanings: altogether means “extremely, entirely.” All together means “as one.” 


Daniel was altogether disgusted with the way the flock of dodo birds sang all together. 


Another set of tricky words: Sometime means “at a certain point in time," and some time means 
“a period of time." Sometimes (with an s) means “from time to time, occasionally." 


Lex said he would visit Lulu sometime, but not now, because he has to spend some time 
in jail for murdering the English language. 


Sometimes Peter and Rebecca go to the gym on Friday, but Monday is their usual day. 
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Still more: Someplace means “an unspecified place." The word functions as an adverb, describ- 
ing an action. The expression some place means “a place" and refers to a physical space. 


Lex screamed, “I have to go someplace now!" 


Lulu thinks he headed for some place near the railroad station where the pizza is hot 
and no one asks any questions. 


And another pair: Everyday means “ordinary, common.” Every day means “occurring daily.” 


Larry loves everyday activities such as cooking, cleaning, and sewing. 


He has the palace staff perform all those duties every day. 
Last set, I promise: Anyway means “in any event.” Any way means “a way, some sort of way.” 


“Anyway,” added Roy, "I don't think there is any way to avoid jail for grammar crimes." 


Q. Select the word or words that create a sentence that is correct in Standard English. 
EXAMPLE This fork belongs to Lola’s (everyday, every day) set of silverware. 

A. everyday This sentence isn’t about time; you need a word that means “ordinary.” 

Select the word or words that create a sentence that is correct in Standard English. 


YOUR 


TURN Do you have (sometime, sometimes, some time) to help Roger with his algebra 


homework? 
He hasn’t done homework all year, so he will need (alot, a lot) of help. 
If it’s (alright, all right) with you, have the chorus sing (altogether, all together). 


Vince told his brothers that he wanted them (already, all ready) to go before he came 
home from work. 


When he called them at 11, he discovered that they had spoken with (eachother, each 
other) and had (already, all ready) left. 


“T need (sometime, sometimes, some time) alone,” cried Jane. 
Henry promised to visit his friends (sometime, some time) next year. 


(Sometime, Sometimes, Some time) Henry ignores his own promises, but he usually 
follows through. 


Carl was busy and would not allow Roger (anytime, any time) to speak. 
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(40) Bill said Roger could phone him (anytime, any time). 
o (Everyday, Every day), Glen washes the dishes. 


o Your approach to chores is (altogether, all together) unacceptable. 


Three for the Road: Other Common Errors 


If you made it this far into the chapter, you've cleared up (I hope!) a few confusing grammar 
points. Time to hit you with a few last mistakes that appear often — and that are super easy 
to correct. 


Between/among 


Between and among are two tricky prepositions that are often used incorrectly. To choose the 
appropriate preposition, decide how many people or things you're talking about. If the answer 
is two, you want between, as in this sentence: 


Lola was completely unable to choose between the biker magazine and Poetry for 
Weightlifters. (two magazines only) 


If you're talking about more than two, among is the appropriate word: 


Lola strolled among the parked motorcycles, reading poetry aloud. (more than two 
motorcycles) 


One exception: Treaties are made between nations, even if more than two countries sign: 


The treaty to outlaw bubblegum was negotiated between Libya, the United States, 
Russia, and Ecuador. 


Being that 


Many people say being that to introduce a reason, but this expression is not correct in Standard 
English. Try because or given that. For example: 

NONSTANDARD: Being that it was Thanksgiving, Mel bought a turkey. 

STANDARD: Because it was Thanksgiving, Mel bought a turkey. 

ALSO STANDARD: Given that it was Thanksgiving, Mel bought a turkey. 

NONSTANDARD: The turkey shed a tear or two, being that it was Thanksgiving. 

STANDARD: The turkey shed a tear or two, because it was Thanksgiving. 


ALSO STANDARD: The turkey shed a tear or two, given that it was Thanksgiving. 
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WARNING 


EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


Irregardless is in the same category as being that — a word many people say that is not correct 
in Standard English. If you want to be sure that everyone views your language as proper, try 
regardless or nevertheless. 


Try and/try to 


Should you try and or try to figure out a grammar problem? Try and means that you're going to 
do two different things: try (first task) and figure out (second task). People using this expression 
don't really have two tasks in mind. What they mean is try to figure this one out. Try to follows the 
normal English pattern of a verb and an infinitive. Try to remember the verb-infinitive rule and 
try to forget about try and. Some examples: 

Try to remember where you parked the car. 

Jack tried to tie the car to a tree, but someone stole the Mercedes anyway. 


Q. Select the word or words that are correct in Standard English. 


(Because, Being that) I’m the most determined person on the planet, I have only one 
message for you: (Try and, Try to) stop me! I bet you can't! 


A. Because, Try to Being that and try and are nonstandard. 


Select the word or expression that is correct in Standard English. 


(Between, Among) the 15 club members there was little agreement. 


(Because, Being that) the club has a tight budget, club members should not plan an 
expensive field trip. 


The club members will (try and, try to) find a local company willing to sponsor their 
activities. 


(Between, Among) you and me, I doubt anyone will be interested in helping them. 


o © 660 
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Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


© (B) Can't hardly is a double negative, so (A) is out. Sentence (B) correctly changes the expres- 
sion to can hardly. 


(2) (A) Option (B), ain't got no problem, sounds wonderfully emphatic, but logically it means 
*have got problems." Sentence (A) is correct. 


G) (A) Sentence (A) has only one negative, no singing. Sentence (B) has a double (not, no). 


(4) (B) Hadn’t but is a double negative, so (A) isn’t Standard English. Sentence (B) includes only 
one negative word, but, so it’s correct. 


(C) Can’t help but and can’t hardly are both double negatives, so neither sentence is correct in 
Standard English. 


(6) accept In this sentence you need a verb meaning “to receive willingly.” 
(7) effect This sentence calls for a noun meaning “a change that is the result of an action.” 


continuous If it never stops, it's continuous. 


(9) further In this sentence you're not talking about distance, so further, which means “addi- 
tional,” fits. 


(20) accept The judge did not “receive willingly,” or accept, the proof. 
G) affect The sentence calls for a verb meaning “influence.” 
(2) continually The sentence is about an action (interrupting) that starts and stops. 
(3) further The word further means “additional” and applies to everything but distance. 
14 ) going to, continuous Gonna isn't standard. The hammering didn't stop, so it’s continuous. 


too, effect The first spot calls for an intensifier, too. The second requires a noun meaning 
“result.” 


(a6) supposed If you drop the d, you’re in nonstandard territory. 


(a7) affected, used The first spot calls for a verb meaning "influence." The second requires an 
expression meaning “accustomed to,” used. 


(a8) Two, used, too In the first spot you need a number; in the second, a verb meaning “accus- 
tomed”; and in the third, an intensifier. 


(29) going to, further Gonna isn’t standard, and further is required to express “additional” time. 


used, accept In the first spot you need a word meaning “accustomed,” and in the second a 
verb meaning “willingly accept.” 


(21) lies This sentence needs a verb meaning “rest or recline.” 


(22) sits The doctor is in a chair, so he sits. 
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set, lose The first spot calls for a verb meaning "to put"; in the second spot, you need a verb 
showing that the doctor couldn't hold onto his temper. 


lie, sit Both spots require body positions — the first reclining and the second remaining in a 
chair. 


hung, loose The tomb wasn't executed, so hung is the verb for the first spot. The dog gained 
freedom and thus got loose. 


raise, rose In the first spot, the lover will lift something (raise her voice); in the second spot, 
people are saying she lifted herself (rose). 


hanged This verb means "executed." 


(a8) sit, lose The first is a body position, the second an expression about giving up something or 
having it taken away. 


lying The evil twin is reclining, or lying. 

rise This verb expresses body position or movement. 

some time The correct expression refers to a period of time. 

(32) alot These words should always be separated if you’re writing in Standard English. 


all right, all together The word alright is nonstandard. The chorus should sing as one, 
altogether. 


(34) all ready Vince has more than one brother, and he wants them all [to be] ready. 


(35) each other, already Eachother as one word is nonstandard. For the second spot, you need a 
word meaning “prior to, before.” 


G6) some time The meaning needed here is “a period of time.” 

sometime The meaning needed here is “at some point in time.” 

G8) Sometimes The sentence calls for a word meaning “from time to time.” 

any time Here you need an expression meaning “an unspecified period of time.” 

(60) anytime The sentence suggests that “at an unspecified point in time” is the meaning. 
(22) Every day Glen washes the dishes seven days a week, every week. That's every day. 
altogether In this sentence you need a word that means "completely." 

(43) Among Because you're talking about more than two, among is the word you need here. 
44.) Because Being that is nonstandard. 

(45) try to Try and implies two tasks, but that’s not logical in this sentence. 


Between In a group of two, between is the word you want. Also, the grammatically correct 
expression is between you and me, not between you and I. Why? Between is a preposition and 
requires an object pronoun, me, not a subject pronoun, I. (For more on object pronouns, see 
Chapter 14.) 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 23 Quiz 


426 


Which word is correct in Standard English? 


(Sometime, Sometimes, Some time) the teacher's views on having (alot, a lot) of technology 
in the classroom bother Mark, such as when he texts his brother Jim. 


Jim doesn't usually answer immediately, (because, being that) he is very busy. 


When Mark (raises, rises) the issue, he and Jim talk to (eachother, each other) about whether 
texting takes priority over homework. 


The brothers are (altogether, all together) committed to (setting, sitting) down for a good talk 
when (two, to, too) much tension exists between them. 


“If you (sit, set) your phone on the top shelf (everyday, every day) at bedtime,” said Mark, 
*you will sleep better. 


* (Alright, All right),” replied Jim, “I will (try and, try to) do that, but I’m afraid I'll forget 
and (lose, loose) my phone. 


“I (hanged, hung) a note over the bathroom mirror reminding me to take my phone with me 
when I go to school," commented Mark. 


*You (use, used) to be more fun! Now you only do what you're (suppose, supposed) to do!" 
shouted Jim. 


Mark and Jim's mom can't (accept, except) any phone use after 9 p.m. because she's sure 
their texting (affects, effects) their grades. 


She explains her views daily, usually during dinner, but her (continual, continuous) nagging 
has little (affect, effect). 
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Answers to Chapter 23 Quiz 


^N. 
1 ) Sometimes, alot The word sometimes best describes an event that occurs occasionally. A lot is 
^ two words. 


(2) because Being that isn't correct in Standard English. 


( 3) raises, each other The verb raise is appropriate for calling attention to or lifting an item. Rise 
is best for the act of lifting oneself. Each other is never written as a single word in Standard 
English. 

(4) 


i) altogether, sitting, too The first spot calls for a word meaning "completely." The second 
~ refers to getting comfortable in a chair; the third spot requires an intensifier. 


~ 


(5) set, every day Set is the verb you want when someone places an object somewhere. Every day 
as two words means "each day." 


(6) All right, try to, lose Alright and try and aren’t correct in Standard English. Lose is the verb 
you want when you can’t find something. 


(7) hung The note isn’t being executed, or hanged. It’s being suspended, or hung, over the 
mirror. 


(8) used, supposed If you delete the d in these words, they’re not standard. 


© accepts, affects In the first spot you need a verb, not a preposition that excludes someone or 
something. In the second spot you need a verb meaning “influences.” 


© continual, effect The nagging stops and starts, so it’s continual. The result, or effect, isn’t 
what the mom hoped for. (Perhaps she should switch to continuous nagging! Without a pause, 
Mark and Jim may give in to her demands!) 
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EXERCISES 2 


1 Underline the subordinate clauses in the following sentences. 


No one knew who she was. 

They left before the rush hour got under way in earnest. 

There is the youth who stole my purse. 

Doctors won't know his chances of recovery until they get the test results. 
As the sun continued to shine we decided to stay at the beach a little longer. 
That is the book that I have been looking for. 

If you leave now you will be there by nightfall. 

The drains get blocked whenever it rains heavily. 

She acts as if she were superior to the rest of us. 

She didn't tell him when she would be back. 


2 Write down which type of adverbial clause (i.e. time, place, reason, etc) is 
underlined in the following sentences. 


Because the tickets were so expensive I didn't go to the concert. 

He is moving to this area in order to be nearer his work. 

The ring will be where you left it. 

He walked so quickly that I had difficulty in keeping up with him. 

As long as we get him to a hospital right away he should be all right. 


She's going to buy the dress although she can't afford it. 
The rent of the flat was much more expensive than I had anticipated. 


3 Underline the relative clauses in the following sentences. 


She is one of those mothers who overprotect their children. 

That is the name of the man whose car I bought. 

He bought the cottage which my aunt used to own. 

This is the dress that she likes best. 

The village is the place where we first met. 

Jack was the friend whom my father trusted most. 

She was not the honest woman that we all considered her to be. 
That was the moment when she fell in love. 

It is one of those areas in which the population has declined rapidly. 


IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Employing verbals and clauses to 
create interesting sentence 
patterns 


» Manipulating sentence structure 
to emphasize and unite ideas 


» Varying sentence length 


Chapter 24 
Writing Stylish 
Sentences 


any television shows feature aspiring designers who cut patterns and sew, glue, or 

staple fashion-forward clothing. Why do so many people, including me, watch? To 

see something new, to be jolted out of the *same old, same old" pattern. Writing is no 
different. Chances are you have some basic sentence patterns that serve you well. But if you've 
ever longed for a change of pace, this chapter is for you. Here you find out how to add variety 
and style to your sentences by employing verbals and clauses, combining ideas artfully, chang- 
ing word order, and adjusting sentence structure and length. 


Speaking Verbally 


Every family has some members who add zing to holiday dinners. Verbals are the grammatical 
equivalent of those relatives. As the name implies, verbals have a connection with verbs, and 
they also share traits of other parts of speech (nouns, adjectives, and adverbs). Verbals never 
act as the verb in a sentence, and they're never part of the matching subject-verb pair required 
for a complete sentence. They may anchor a verbal phrase, with an object or a subject comple- 
ment and descriptions. Verbals also have tense, an expression of time. This section explains how 
to identify verbals and use them to enliven your sentences. 
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WARNING 


Identifying verbals 


You've spent a lot of time with the verbal family, most likely without knowing their names — 
infinitives, participles, and gerunds. 


Infinitives 


Infinitives are what you get when you tack to in front of the most basic form of the verb. 
An infinitive may function as a description or as a noun, but never as the verb in a sentence. 
In these examples, the infinitive phrase (the infinitive plus its object or subject complement and 
descriptions) is in italics: 


To protect herself against bad breath, Alice packed a few hundred rolls of mints. (to 
protect = infinitive describing packed) 


To win an Oscar was Roger's goal. (to win = infinitive acting as the subject of the verb was) 


Somewhere, sometime, someone came up with the idea that you shouldn’t split an infinitive. 
That is, you shouldn’t place any other word between to and the verb. This “rule,” which many 
people still follow, may have arisen from the fact that in Latin (a language that has contrib- 
uted much to English) the infinitive is a single word, which of course can’t be split. In English, 
though, it’s fine to insert a word between to and the verb: 


Greg tried to gently remove the bandage. 

To frequently wash the windshield is important in this dusty area. 
If you’re writing for an authority figure who believes that split infinitives are wrong, you may 
be scolded for breaking the rule, despite the fact that the rule doesn’t exist. In such a situation, 
arguing may not help you. Reword the sentence if you can: 

Greg tried to remove the bandage gently. 


Frequent windshield-washing is important in this dusty area. 


Participles 


Participles are the -ing or -ed or -en form of verbs, plus a few irregulars. Sometimes participles 
function as part of the verb in a sentence, attached to has, have, had, is, are, was, were, or will 
be. In this situation, participles aren't verbals. When participles act as descriptions, they're 
verbals. In these sentences, the participial phrase (the participle and its object or subject 
complement and descriptions) is in italics: 


Inhaling sharply, Elaine stepped away from the blast of peppermint that escaped from 
Alice's mouth. (inhaling = participle giving information about Elaine) 
The dancing statue is so famous that everyone seeing it takes a selfie. (dancing = participle 


describing the noun statue, seeing = participle describing the pronoun everyone) 


Participles have to appear in the right spot or else the meaning you're trying to express doesn't 
come across. (For more information on where to place descriptions, turn to Chapter 15.) 
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TIP 


EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


Gerunds 


Gerunds are the -ing form of verbs, functioning as nouns. In these examples, the gerund phrase 
(the gerund and its object or subject complement and descriptions) is in italics: 


Riding a motorcycle around town is Gina's favorite activity. (Riding = gerund acting as the 
subject of the verb is) 


Her father dislikes Gina's riding a motorcycle, because he's afraid she'll get hurt. (riding = 
gerund acting as the direct object of the verb dislikes) 


Did you notice the possessive word, Gina's, in the preceding example? You need a possessive 
pronoun in front of a gerund when the action expressed by the gerund is the focus. Take a look: 


WRONG: Sheila loves him shopping for just the right present. 


WHY IT'S WRONG: In this sentence, the important idea — what Sheila loves — is the 
attempt to find the perfect gift. The emphasis should be on shopping, not on him. 


RIGHT: Sheila loves his shopping for just the right present. 


WHY IT'S RIGHT: The possessive pronoun his leads the reader or listener onward to the 
next idea — the shopping. The emphasis is on that activity, not on him. 


Verbals can shorten your sentences and make your writing more sophisticated. I discuss this 
technique in *Sprucing Up Boring Sentences with Clauses and Verbals," later in this chapter. 


Q. 


Label the underlined portions of each sentence I for infinitive, P for participle, or G for 
gerund. If none of these labels fit, write N for none. 


Sam flew to Phoenix for a conference on “Rebranding Your Company." 


N, G Phoenix is not a verb, so to Phoenix is not a verbal. (It's a prepositional phrase, in 
case you're curious.) Rebranding is a gerund. It's derived from a verb (rebrand) and 
functioning as a noun (object of the preposition on). Rebranding Your Company is the 
entire gerund phrase. 


Label the underlined portions of each sentence I for infinitive, P for participle, or G for gerund. 
If none of these labels fit, write N for none. 


Arriving in the tropics, Sam was eager to settle in at his hotel. 


The hotel room, newly redecorated, was on the same floor as an overflowing ice 
machine. 


To reach his room, Sam had to skate across a miniature glacier. 
Sliding across a slippery floor to his room was not one of Sam's happiest moments. 
Sam, easygoing by nature, nevertheless decided to complain. 


*] want to relax, not to practice winter sports!" Sam stated firmly. 
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The manager, not knowing about the ice machine, found Sam's comment confusing. 
Reaching 100 degrees is not unusual during summer in this part of the world. 


Choosing his words carefully, the manager replied, “Of course, sir. I will cancel the 
bobsled racing." 


Sam forgot about the ice machine and protested, because his lifelong dream was to race 
downhill on a fast sled. 


Choosing the correct tense 


Like verbs, verbals situate action on a timeline through their tense. In Chapter 12, I explain 
everything you need to know about tense as it applies to the verb of a sentence. Here I focus 
on verbals. 


Simultaneous events 


Verbals often show up when two events take place at the same time. In the following sentences, 
check out the italicized verbals. Also keep your eye on the main verb, which is underlined. 
Notice that the same verbal matches with present, past, and future verbs and places the two 
actions at the same time or close enough in time to make the difference irrelevant. Also notice 
that none of the verbals is formed with the words have or had. (Have and had help to express 
actions taking place at different times. I explain this point in detail later in this section.) 


Selecting a slender paintbrush, Maya lightly dabs the canvas. (The selecting and the dab- 
bing take place at nearly the same time — in the present.) 


Selecting a slender paintbrush, Maya lightly dabbed the canvas. (The selecting and the 
dabbing took place at nearly the same time — in the past.) 


Selecting a slender paintbrush, Maya will lightly dab the canvas. (The selecting and the 
dabbing will take place at nearly the same time — in the future.) 


Another variation: 


To dab the canvas lightly, Maya selects a slender paintbrush. (The dabbing and the select- 
ing take place at nearly the same time — in the present.) 


To dab the canvas lightly, Maya selected a slender paintbrush. (The dabbing and the 
selecting took place at nearly the same time — in the past.) 


To dab the canvas lightly, Maya will select a slender paintbrush. (The dabbing and the 
selecting will take place at nearly the same time — in the future.) 


Different times 


When verbals express actions or states of being that occur at different times, a helping verb 
(having or have) is involved. 
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WARNING 


EXAMPLE 


Check out this sentence: 
Having sealed the letter containing his job application, Nobrain remembered his name. 


In other words, Nobrain's job application — unless he rips open the envelope — is anonymous 
because the sealing of the letter took place before the remembering of his name. 


Here are additional examples: 


Having finished her homework, Elizabeth turned on the television to watch the algebra 
tournament. (Event 1: Elizabeth finishes her homework at 2 A.M. Event 2: The tour- 
nament begins at 3 a.m. The networks seem reluctant to broadcast the match during 
prime time. I’m not sure why.) 


Having scored five goals in the soccer match, Lucette was named Most Valuable Player. 
(Event 1: Lucette scores five goals. Event 2: Lucette gets a trophy.) 


If you have a life, skip this paragraph. If you like grammar, read on to learn the technical terms. 
The present participle (finishing, for example) combines with present, past, and future verbs to 
show two events happening at the same time or at nearly the same time. The present perfect 
form of the participle (having finished) combines with present, past, and future verbs to show 
two events happening at different times. 


Another one of the verb-forms-that-aren't-verbs, the infinitive, may also show events hap- 
pening at two different times. The present perfect infinitive (to have finished, for example) is the 
one that does this job. Don't worry about the name; just look for the have. Here's an example: 


"How smart to have packed snacks for John's dinner party!" thought Greta. (Event 1: Pre- 
party, Greta stuffs food into her backpack. Event 2: Greta takes one bite of John's Alfalfa- 
Stringbean Surprise and congratulates herself on bringing snacks.) 


The have form (the present perfect form) of the infinitive always places an event before another 
in the past. Don't use the have form unless you're putting events in order: 

WRONG: Nice to have met you. 

RIGHT: Nice to meet you. 


ALSO RIGHT: Nice to have met you before agreeing to marry you. | think I'll hold out for 
a better offer or the end of the world, whichever comes first. 


Q. Select the correct form from the choices in parentheses. 


(Perfecting/Having perfected) a new tooth -whitening product, the chemists asked the 
boss to conduct some market research. 


A. Having perfected The two events occurred in the past, with the chemists’ request closer 
to the present moment. The event expressed by the verbal (a participle, as you may 
have guessed) attributes another action to the chemists. The perfect form (created by 
having) places the act of perfecting prior to the action expressed by the main verb in the 
sentence, asked. 
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Select the correct form from the choices in parentheses. 


(Peering/Having peered) at each interview subject, the researchers checked for 
discoloration. 


One interview subject shrieked upon (hearing/having heard) the interviewer's comment 
about "teeth as yellow as sunflowers." 


(Refusing/Having refused) to open her mouth, she glared silently at the interviewer. 


With the market research on the tooth whitener (completed/having been completed), 
the team tabulated the results. 


The tooth whitener (going/having gone) into production, no further market research is 
scheduled. 


The researchers actually wanted (to interview/to have interviewed) 50 percent more 
subjects after the product's debut, but the legal department objected. 


Not (securing/having secured) additional interviews, the legal department tore up the 
*will not sue" forms they'd hoped potential subjects would sign. 


*(Sending/Having sent) this product to the stores means that I am sure it works," said 
the CEO. 


(Deceived/Having been deceived) by this CEO several times, reporters were skeptical. 


(Interviewing/Having interviewed) dissatisfied customers, one reporter was already 
planning an exposé. 


Sprucing Up Boring Sentences 
with Clauses and Verbals 


434 


A clause is any expression containing a subject and a verb. (For tons more detail about clauses, 


read 


Chapter 11.) In this section, I show you how to manipulate clauses and verbals to make 


your writing more interesting and sophisticated. 


Read these two paragraphs. Which one sounds better? 


Michael purchased a new spy camera. The camera was smaller than a grain of rice. 
Michael gave the camera to Lola. Lola is rather forgetful. She is especially forgetful now. 
Lola is planning a trip to Antarctica. Lola accidentally mixed the camera into her rice 
casserole along with bean sprouts and soy milk. The camera baked for 45 minutes. The 
camera became quite tender. Michael unknowingly ate the camera. 


Michael purchased a new spy camera that was smaller than a grain of rice. He gave the 
camera to Lola, who is rather forgetful, especially now that she is planning a trip to Antarctica. 
Accidentally mixed into Lola's rice casserole along with bean sprouts and soy milk, the 
camera baked for 45 minutes. Michael unknowingly ate the camera, which was quite tender. 
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TIP 


EXAMPLE 


The second paragraph is better, isn’t it? The first is composed of short, choppy sentences. The 
second one flows. Grammatically, the difference between the two is simple. The second para- 
graph has more subordinate clauses and verbals than the first. (A subordinate clause is a subject- 
verb statement that can’t stand alone; I discuss verbals earlier in this chapter.) 


Don’t let the names scare you. If you’re allergic to grammar terms, just read your writing aloud 
and listen carefully. If your sentences sound like those in the first example, it’s time to spruce 
them up with the techniques I describe in this section. 


Clauses 


Every sentence has to have a subject-verb pair expressing a complete thought. Fine, but you 
have lots of thoughts, don’t you? Rather than plodding through them one by one, try tucking 
one thought inside another with subordinate clauses. Again, don’t hyperventilate over the ter- 
minology. Just take a look at these before-and-after sentences and focus on the italicized bits, 
which are subordinate clauses: 


BORING “BEFORE” VERSION: Max sat on a tuffet. Max did not know that he was sitting 
on a tuffet. Max had never seen a tuffet. He was quite comfortable. Then Ms. Muffet 
came in and caused trouble. 


EXCITING “AFTER” VERSION: Max, who was sitting on a tuffet, did not know what a tuffet 
was, because he had never seen one. Until Ms. Muffet came in and caused trouble, Max was 
quite comfortable. 


The “after” paragraph is two words shorter (32 instead of 34 words), but more important than 
length is the number of sentences. The “before” paragraph has five, and the “after” paragraph 
has two. The revised paragraph is less choppy. 


One more example: 


BORING “BEFORE” PARAGRAPH: The taxi sounded its horn. The taxi was traveling south. 
The intersection was clogged with trucks. The trucks were heading west. The taxi could 
not move. The traffic police finally arrived. They cleared the intersection. 


EXCITING “AFTER” PARAGRAPH: The taxi, which was traveling south, sounded its horn. 
Because the intersection was clogged with trucks heading west, the taxi could not move. 
The traffic police cleared the intersection when they arrived. 


By combining sentences, you create a smoother flow of ideas. The writing sounds more mature, 
and therefore so do you. 


When you combine sentences, you often find that fewer words get your meaning across — a plus 
for both you and your audience. Everyone’s busy, so repetition is seldom welcome! When you 


proofread, check for unnecessary expressions (“an island surrounded by water,” for example) 
and eliminate them. 


Q. Combine these sentences by creating subordinate clauses. You may change the wording 
of the original sentences as needed, but not the meaning. 


The tea was very hot. The tea was not ready to drink. Catherine waited a few minutes. 
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A. 


You may combine these ideas in several different ways. Here are two possibilities, with 
the subordinate clauses italicized: 


The tea, which was very hot, was not ready to drink, so Catherine waited a few minutes. 
Because the tea, which was very hot, was not ready to drink, Catherine waited a few minutes. 


In the second possible answer, one subordinate clause (which was very hot) is tucked into 
another (Because the tea was not ready to drink). 


Combine these sentences by creating subordinate clauses. You may change the wording of the 
original sentences as needed, but not the meaning. 


Carl was impatient. He was thirsty. He reached for the cup. 

Catherine pulled Carl’s hand away. His hand couldn't touch the cup. 
Catherine wanted to help Carl. Her action jarred his hand. The table shook. 
The cup was full. Catherine and Carl didn't notice. 

The tea splashed. It was still extremely hot. It burned their hands. 
Catherine will call her Uncle Larry. Uncle Larry is a burn specialist. 


Carl will call his Uncle Andrew. Uncle Andrew is a personal-injury lawyer. 


Verbals 


Because verbals blend two parts of speech, they provide two perspectives in just one word. Look 
at this before-and-after example: 


BORING "BEFORE" VERSION: Lulu smacked Larry. Larry had stolen the antique toe hoop 
from Lulu's parrot. The toe hoop was discovered 100 years ago. Lulu's parrot likes to 
sharpen his beak on it. 


EXCITING "AFTER VERSION": Smacking Larry is Lulu's way of telling Larry that he should 
not have stolen the antique toe hoop from her parrot. Discovered 100 years ago, the toe 
hoop serves to sharpen the parrot's beak. 


LABELS IN CASE YOU CARE: Smacking Lulu = gerund, discovered 100 years ago = parti- 
ciple, to sharpen the parrot's beak - infinitive. 


Are you awake enough for another example? Take a look at this makeover. The verbal phrases 
are italicized: 


BORING "BEFORE" VERSION: The sled slid down the hill. Luis was on the sled. He was 
excited. He forgot about the brake. 


EXCITING "AFTER" VERSION: Sliding down the hill on the sled, Luis was excited and forgot to brake. 


LABELS IN CASE YOU CARE: Sliding down the hill on the sled 7 participle, excited 
participle, to brake - infinitive. 
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Cis) Q. Using verbals, combine these ideas into one or more sentences. 


EXAMPLE Larry bakes infrequently. He bakes with enthusiasm. His best recipe is for king cake. 
King-cake batter must be stirred for three hours. Larry orders his cook to stir the batter. 
The cook stirs, and Larry adds the raisins. Sometimes Larry throws in a spoonful of 
vanilla. 


A. Many combinations are possible, including this one: 


Larry’s baking is infrequent but enthusiastic. His best recipe, king cake, requires three 
hours of stirring, which Larry orders his cook to do. Adding raisins and the occasional 
spoonful of vanilla is Larry’s job. The italicized words are gerunds. 


Using verbals, combine these ideas into one or more sentences. You may change the words but 
not the meaning. 
YOUR 
TURN ; A $ . . : 
Jesse is cleaning his teeth. He realizes the boss wants the memo immediately. He stops 


cleaning his teeth. He starts typing. 


Jesse is considering retirement. Jesse discovers he still owes a lot of money on his 
mortgage. Jesse decides that he will work 50 more years. 


Jesse desperately desires quality time on a tropical island. Jesse wants to keep his house. 


The bank manager speaks in a firm voice. She points out that Jesse has $.02 in his sav- 
ings account. 


Jesse knows that he can rob the bank. Jesse is an honest man. He will not commit a 
crime. 


The bank manager has a goal. She wants a luxurious life on a tropical island. She makes 
a decision. She robs the bank. 


© © OO O 


Mixing It Up: Changing Sentence 
Patterns and Length 


To create interesting sentences, you can play around with clauses and verbals, as I explain 
in the preceding section. In this section I give you two other tools for “redecorating” your 
sentences: pattern (what’s where in the sentence) and length. I also show you how to express 
yourself concisely. 


Patterns 


When you were little, you may have played the game duck-duck-goose. It’s a simple contest. 
Kids sit in a circle and the one who’s “it” walks around the outside, tapping each child and 
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saying “duck” — until suddenly the “it” kid changes the pattern and says “goose.” I mention 
this game because it relies on surprise — the establishment of a pattern and then a break from 
it. 

Word order 


When you write, you probably follow the most common sentence pattern automatically: sub- 
ject, verb, complement (a direct object, an indirect object, or a subject complement). Scan these 
examples, in which the major sentence elements are identified: 

Ali wants the stars. (Ali = subject, wants = verb, stars = direct object) 


He built a rocket in less than a year. (He = subject, built = verb, rocket = direct object) 


Ali traveled out of Earth's atmosphere, across thousands of light-years, to the planet 
Jupiter. (Ali = subject, traveled = verb, no complement) 


Ali is a national hero. (Ali = subject, is = verb, hero = complement) 
That structure dominates because it's sturdy; it supports a ton of ideas. It's comforting. Read- 
ers are used to it, and they know what to expect. A change in routine, though, goes a long way 
toward improving your writing. Take a look at what happens when you shake up the word 
order: 

The stars, Ali wants. (Ali = subject, wants = verb, stars = direct object) 

A rocket in less than a year built he! (He = subject, built = verb, rocket = direct object) 


Out of Earth's atmosphere, across thousands of light-years, to the planet Jupiter trav- 
eled Ali. (Ali = subject, traveled = verb, no complement) 


A national hero, Ali is. (Ali = subject, is = verb, hero = complement) 
I wrote these examples to show you some possibilities, but don't change the usual sentence 
order too often — certainly not four times in a row. You can't play duck-duck-goose unless 
you have some ducks — a lot of ducks! Placing too many unusual sentences in the same story 


would annoy your readers. Use scrambled word order for an occasional change of pace, not as 
a steady diet. 


Q. Change the order of words in this sentence to make it more dramatic. Don't change the 
meaning. 


Juan Gonzalez is a fine writer. 


A. Afine writer, Juan Gonzalez is. This sentence places the complement first. 
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4 Which of the following relative clauses are defining and which are non- 
defining? 


She bought the flowers which were her mother's favourites. 
We went to the exhibition at the city portrait gallery which is in Queen Street. 


That is the teacher who teaches my son maths. 

His birth mother, whom he finally tracked down, did not want to know him. 

They had dinner at the town's best fish restaurant which is quite near where they 
live. 

We eventually bought the house which we had seen first. 

The students who passed the exam were all in the top section of the class. 

This is the area where most people want to live. 

My former neighbour, who moved away a few years ago, died last week. 


5 Write out the sentences which contain a noun clause and underline that clause. 


The police suspected that she was the thief. 

We knew who committed the crime. 

They are the people who really care. 

We realize that it is not your fault. 

Where he goes every night no one knows. 

This is the place where they meet. 

I'm not telling you when I plan to leave. 

That was the day when his exam results were due. 

His theory is that the murderer is one of the victim's relatives. 


6 Underline the comment clauses in the following sentences. 
To be frank about it, I wouldn't believe a word he says. 

We have to move to the city, I’m sorry to say. 

The police arrested the wrong man, it appears. 


To be realistic, I think the job will take at least six weeks. 


7 Write down which of the following underlined phrases are noun phrases, 
which are adjectival phrases and which are adverbial phrases. 


A terrible accident occurred last night. 


WARNING 


Parallelism 


Taken any train trips recently? The tracks you see stretching before you are parallel — or they'd 
better be. If they aren't, your train goes offtrack and chaos quickly follows. In grammar, you 
should nearly always stay on track also by creating parallel constructions — sentences and 
expressions in which every part of the sentence performing the same job has the same gram- 
matical identity. Take a look at these two sentences: 


Larry wanted with all his heart to find a bride who was smart, beautiful, and wealthy. 


Larry wanted with all his heart to find a bride who was smart, beautiful, and had mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Not counting Larry's matrimonial ideas, the first example has no problems: The qualities 
that Larry seeks are expressed as adjectives. Nothing stands out; they're more or less equal in 
importance. This is the version you should use when you're following the rules. The second 
example is not parallel, because the expression had millions of dollars contains a verb. Techni- 
cally, this is a grammar error. That said, this construction calls attention to the last item on 
Larry's wish list. Because it's longer and doesn't fit, the economic status of the bride stands 
out. Readers would assume that item is more important than the other two. 


Don't break parallelism casually, and never when you're writing for someone who insists on 
grammatically correct expression or when the break makes no sense, as in this sentence with 
multiple verbs: 


Larry begs Ella to marry him, offers her a crown and a private room, and finally won her 
hand. 


Larry, as part of his pro-environment stance, presented Ella with the wedding ring his 
last bride had worn, because you recycle when you can. 


The first example has two verbs in present tense (begs, offers), and one in past tense (won). The 
pattern break is illogical and comes across as sloppy, not creative. The second example veers 
from third person (talking about Larry) to second person (talking to you), another unnecessary 
break from parallelism. 


In addition to lists and compound verbs, check the parallelism when you're making a compari- 
son or employing a conjunction pair, such as not only/but also, neither/nor, either/or, both/and, or 
whether/or. (For more information on conjunctions, see Chapter 7.) To be parallel, the elements 
joined by these conjunctions should have the same identity: 


Both because he stole the garter and because he lost the ring, Roger is no longer welcome 
as best man. (This conjunction pair joins two subject-verb combinations.) 


Either you or | must break the news about the fake diamond to Larry. (The conjunction 
pair joins two pronouns, you and /.) 
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Q. Which sentences, if any, are parallel? 


I. Speeding down Thunder Mountain, spraying snow across his rival's face, and to get 


ERAMUEE the best seat in the ski lodge were Robert's goals for the afternoon. 


II. To speed down Thunder Mountain, to spray snow across his rivals face, and to get 
the best seat in the ski lodge were Robert's goals for the afternoon. 


A. 1 Each sentence has three subjects. In option I the first two subjects are verb forms 
ending in -ing (gerunds, in official grammar terminology), but the third is an infinitive 
(the to form of a verb). Mismatch! Option II turns the subjects into infinitives (to speed, 
to spray, to get). When the subjects match, the sentence is parallel. 


Which sentences, if any, are parallel? 


YOUR 


TURN e I. The ski pants that Robert favors are green, skintight, and stretchy. 


II. The ski pants that Robert favors are green, skintight, and made of stretch fabric. 


o I. When he eases into those pants and zips up with force, Robert feels cool. 


II. When he eases into those pants and zipping up with force, Robert feels cool. 


(36) I. In this ski outfit, Robert can not only breathe easily but also forcefully. 


II. In this ski outfit, Robert can breathe easily as well as forcefully. 


e I. The sacrifice for the sake of fashion is worth the trouble and how he feels uncom- 
fortable, Robert says. 


II. The sacrifice for the sake of fashion is worth the trouble and discomfort, 
Robert says. 


Going long or cutting it short 


Pick up something you wrote recently and zero in on a random paragraph. Count the number of 
words in each sentence. What do you find? If your writing resembles most people's, you tend to 
place the same number of words in every sentence. Yet sentences can be as short as two words 
(I quit!) or go on for pages and pages. (Check out Virginia Woolf’s or Charles Dickens’s work to 
see some marathon statements.) 


How do you mix it up when it comes to sentence length? Try these techniques: 


3» Combine some sentences by making the less important idea into a subordinate clause. 
Read the section "Clauses," earlier in this chapter, to see some possible combination 
patterns. 


3» Use a conjunction such as and, but, or, nor, or for to join two complete sentences that state 
ideas of equal importance. A bonus of this technique is that the conjunction may reveal the 
logic that leads from one sentence to the next. 


>> Throw in a verbal to replace some less important ideas. "Speaking Verbally,” earlier in this 
chapter, provides some examples. 
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If you have a very long sentence — perhaps the result of combining several shorter sentences — 
consider following it with a short, emphatic statement, as in this example: 


After the crowds left, when the remains of the meal had been cleared away, just before 
the band finished packing up its instruments, and while Katie was still opening her pres- 
ents to see what she'd gotten for her birthday, the door opened. He'd arrived. 


See what I mean? Doesn't that last sentence hit you right in the face? This long-short pattern 
doesn't work if you overuse it, but it's certainly a great choice for an occasional dramatic effect. 


Q. Take a crack at this paragraph. Change the sentence length and patterns using some or 
all of the suggestions in this section. 


ee Bill lit the candles. He bought flowers. He put the bank reports on the table. Tonight he 


would propose to Belle. Bill’s company was very profitable. Belle’s company was super- 
profitable. Bill was aware of her sales figures. Bill sought a merger. Bill hoped Belle 
would accept. Then their companies would combine. Bill and Belle would be very rich. 


A. You can revise this paragraph in any one of about a million ways. Here's one, with an 
explanation in parentheses after each change: 


Having lit the candles and bought flowers (participles), Bill put the bank report on the 
table. Tonight he would propose to Belle, whose company was super-profitable, (subordi- 
nate clause) as was Bill's (subordinate clause). Knowing her sales figures (gerund) led Bill 
to seek a merger (infinitive). Bill hoped Belle would accept combining their companies and 
making Bill and Belle very rich. (gerunds) 
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1 ) P, I The participle arriving gives information about Sam, the subject of the sentence. The verb 
in the sentence is was. To settle is an infinitive. 


(2) P, P Redecorated (from the verb redecorate) describes room. Overflowing (from the verb 
overflow) describes machine. 


3 J L I These infinitives perform different jobs in the sentence. To reach describes the verb had; to 
skate is the object of the verb had. 


G, N Sliding is the subject of the verb was. To his room is a prepositional phrase, not a verb. 
(For more information on prepositional phrases, turn to Chapter 7.) 


5 ) N,I Easygoing isn’t a verbal, because the verb “easygo” doesn't exist. To complain is an infini- 
tive acting as the object of the verb decided. 


6 ) 1,1, N To relax and to practice are both infinitives acting as objects. Firmly is an adverb, not a 
verbal. (For more information on adverbs, read Chapter 6.) 


P, P Both knowing and confusing are participles. The first describes manager, and the second 
describes comment. 


(8) G Reaching is a gerund acting as the subject of the verb is. 


(9) P, G Choosing is something the manager is doing, but it’s not the verb in the sentence. It’s a 
description, what grammarians call an introductory participle because it sits at the beginning 
of the sentence. Racing is a gerund acting as an object. 


N, I Protested isn’t a verbal; it’s a verb. To go is an infinitive acting as a subject complement. 


11 ) Peering Here the two actions take place at the same time. The researchers check out the sub- 
g p 
jects’ teeth and check for trouble. The perfect form (with having) is for actions at different 
times. 


© hearing Once again, two actions take place at the same time. Go for the plain form. 


Refusing The “not in this universe will I open my mouth” moment is simultaneous with an 
“if looks could kill” glare, so the plain form is best. 


(4) having been completed The plain form completed would place two actions (the completing 
and the tabulating) at the same time. Yet common sense tells you that the tabulating follows 
the completion of the research. The perfect form (with having) places the completing before 
the tabulating. 


having gone The decision to stop market research is based on the fact that it's too late; the 
tooth whitener, in all its glory, is already being manufactured. Because the timeline matters 
here and one action is clearly earlier, the perfect form is needed. 


G6) to interview The have form places the action of interviewing before the action expressed by 
the main verb in the sentence. With have, the timeline makes no sense. 


(27) having secured Three actions are expressed by this sentence: securing, tearing, and hoping. 
The earliest action is the hoping, as indicated by both logic and the past perfect verb, had 
hoped. Moving forward is the securing of additional interviews — actually, the failure to 
secure additional interviews! Having secured places this action before the tearing of the 
forms, the most recent action. 
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(28) Sending The CEO’s statement places two things, sending and being sure, at the same time. 
The plain form is best. 


Having been deceived The point of the sentence is that one action (deceiving the reporters) 
precedes another (being skeptical). You need the perfect form to make the timeline work. 


Interviewing The interviews and the planning of an exposé are simultaneous, so the plain 
form is best. 


(21) Carl, who was impatient and thirsty, reached for the cup. Another possibility: Because he was 
impatient and thirsty, Carl reached for the cup. 


(2) Before it could touch the cup, Catherine pulled Carls hand away. Another possibility: 
Catherine pulled Carl’s hand away before it could touch the cup. Note: In both possible answers, it 
clearly refers to Carl’s hand. Your answer isn't correct if it might refer to the hand or the cup 
(Before Carl’s hand could touch the cup, Catherine pulled it away). 


(23) Although Catherine wanted to help Carl, her action jarred his hand, and the table shook. 
Instead of although, you can substitute even though or though. 


(24) Catherine and Carl didn’t notice that the cup was full. Another possibility is Catherine and 
Carl didn't notice the level of liquid in the cup, which was full. I like the first version better because 
it's shorter. 


(35) The tea, which was still extremely hot, burned their hands. This revised version flows 
smoothly. 


(26) Catherine will call her Uncle Larry, who is a burn specialist. Another possibility: Catherine 
will call her Uncle Larry because he is a burn specialist. 


Carl will call his Uncle Andrew, who is a personal-injury lawyer. Notice how the clause 
beginning with who tightens up the sentence, eliminating repetition of Uncle Andrew. 


(a8) Realizing that the boss wants the memo immediately, Jesse stops cleaning his teeth and 
starts typing. Realizing ... immediately is a participial phrase describing Jesse. Cleaning and 
typing are gerunds. Note: Your answer may differ. If it's grammatically correct, count 
yourself right. 


(29) Considering retirement but discovering that he still owes a lot of money on his mortgage, 
Jesse decides to work 50 more years. Two participles (considering and discovering) and their 
objects and descriptions start this sentence off with a bang, and an infinitive phrase (to work 
50 more years) brings it to a smooth finish. 


Go) Despite desperately desiring quality time on a tropical island, Jesse wants to keep his house. 
Desiring is a gerund acting as the object of the preposition despite. To keep his house is an 
infinitive phrase, acting as the object of the verb wants. Note: Your answer may differ. If it’s 


grammatically correct, count yourself right. 
» 
(31) The bank manager, speaking in a firm voice, points out that Jesse has $.02 in his savings 


account. Speaking in a firm voice is a participial phrase describing manager. Note: Your answer 
may differ. If it's grammatically correct, count yourself right. 


(32) Jesse wants to rob a bank, but being an honest man, he will not. The infinitive phrase to rob 
a bank is the object of the verb wants. Being an honest man is a participial phrase describing he. 
Note: Your answer may differ. If it’s grammatically correct, count yourself right. 
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(33) To achieve her goal of luxurious living on a tropical island, the bank manager decides to rob 
the bank. To achieve... living is an infinitive phrase describing the verb decides. Luxurious 
living on a tropical island is a gerund phrase acting as the object of the preposition of. To rob the 
bank is an infinitive phrase acting as direct object of the verb decides. Note: Your answer may 
differ. If it’s grammatically correct, count yourself right. 


(34) I In option I, Green, skintight, and stretchy are all adjectives, single-word descriptions of the ski 
~~ pants. They match, so the sentence is parallel. Option II has two adjectives and a participial 
phrase (made of stretch fabric), so it isn't parallel. 


= 
( 35) I In option I, the compound verbs (eases, zips) match. Option II pairs eases with zipping. Not 
parallel! 


(36) II In option II, as well as joins easily and forcefully. They match, and the sentence is parallel. 
Option I has a paired conjunction, not only/but also, which joins breathe easily with forcefully. 
One has a verb, breathe, and one doesn’t, so the sentence isn’t parallel. 


(37) II Trouble and discomfort match in option II, but trouble and how he feels uncomfortable break 
parallel structure. 


If you’re ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz that incorporates 
all the chapter topics. 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 24 Quiz 


Quiz time! Complete each problem to test your knowledge on the various topics covered in this 
chapter. You can then find the solutions and explanations in the next section. 


The questions for the quiz are based on this paragraph, which is full of boring sentences des- 
perately in need of a makeover: 


(a) Darla fainted. (b) Darla lay on the floor. (c) She was in a heap. (d) Her legs were bent 
under her. (e) She breathed in quick pants at a rapid rate. (f) Henry came to her. (g) He 
ran as fast as he could. (h) He didn't stop running. (i) He took out his phone but didn't 
call an ambulance. (j) He checked the baseball score as he ran. (k) His favorite team 
was in the playoffs. (I) He reached Darla. (m) He gasped. (n) "My angel,” he said. (0) His 
heart was beating fast. (p) He saw that his team was losing. (q) His heart was beating 
even faster. (r) Henry saw Darla. (s) She was unconscious. (t) She was the love of his life! 
(u) He grasped her hand. (v) Darla woke up. (w) Henry was overjoyed. (x) He could go 
home. (y) He could watch the game on his big-screen television. (z) He did not have to 
feel guilty about leaving Darla. 


Which is a better revision of sentences (a), (b), and (c)? 
I. Fainting, Darla lay on the floor, and she was in a heap. 


II. Having fainted, Darla lay on the floor in a heap. 


Which is a better revision of sentences (d) and (e)? 
I. Her legs bent under her, she breathed in quick pants. 


II. Her legs bent under her, she breathed quickly, at a rapid rate. 


Which is a better revision of sentences (f) and (g)? 
I. Henry ran to her as fast as he could. 


II. Fastest, Henry ran to her. 


Which is a better revision of sentences (h), (i), (j), and (k)? 


I. Not stopping to call an ambulance, Henry took out his phone, checking the baseball score 
as he ran because he wanted to see how his favorite team was doing in the playoffs. 


II. Running, Henry used his phone not to call an ambulance but to see how his favorite base- 
ball team was doing in the playoffs. 
Which is a better revision of sentences (1), (m), and (n)? 
I. *My angel!" Henry gasped on reaching Darla. 
II. Reaching Darla, Henry both gasped and he said, *My angel!" 
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© Which is a better revision of sentences (0), (p), (q), and (r)? 
I. Henry’s heart beat fast when he saw Darla, and his team losing made it even faster! 
II. Fast beat Henry’s heart when he saw Darla — even faster when he saw that his team was 
losing! 
e» Which is a better revision of sentences (s), (t), (u), and (v)? 
I. Darla, the love of Henry's life, woke up when he grasped her hand. 


II. When he grasped Darla’s hand, the unconscious love of Henry’s life woke up. 


© Which is a better revision of sentences (w), (x), (y), and (z)? 


I. Henry was overjoyed and without guilt to go home to watch the game on his big-screen 
television. 


II. Overjoyed, Henry could go home guiltlessly to watch the game on his big-screen 
television. 
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Answers to Chapter 24 Quiz 


o II If you read these sentences aloud, you hear that option II sounds more fluid. Also, it makes 
sense that the fainting happened before Darla lay on the floor. That situation calls for having 
fainted, which places one action before the other. With fainting, the actions happen at the 
same time. 


(2) I Quick and at a rapid rate are repetitive. Option I combines the ideas smoothly and drops the 
repetitive portion. 


I Option II is shorter, but it's a little confusing. Fastest compared to what — Olympic compet- 
itors? Option I gets the point across: Henry is speeding to Darla. 


(4) II You can’t check a phone unless you’ve taken it out, so option II gives the same information 
as option I, but with less fuss. 


(5) I Option II is wordier, but that's not the only reason option I is better. The paired conjunction 
both/and should connect parallel elements unless you're trying to emphasize a point. In 
option II, both is followed by gasped (a verb), but he said (a subject-verb pair) follows and. 
With no reason to stress that he said something, breaking parallelism doesn't make sense. 


(6) II Option II has an unusual word pattern that suits this dramatic situation. Option I has a 
grammar problem: Henry’s upset about his team’s losing, not his team losing. The original 
places the emphasis on team, but it should be on their performance. 


(7) I Option I gets the point across neatly. If she woke up, you know she was unconscious, so 
there’s no need to state the obvious. Option II leaves open the possibility that Darla and 
the unconscious love of Henry’s life are two different people. 


(8) II Option II is shorter than option I, but all the ideas are present. 
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The weather was wet, windy and bitterly cold. 

They worked rapidly and competently. 

We saw some wonderful scenery. 

I once knew them very well indeed. 

She drove quickly and carelessly. 

The young woman was beautiful, slender and well-dressed. 
She married a handsome but untrustworthy man. 


8 Underline the participial phrases in the following sentences. 


Smiling happily, she congratulated the young couple on their engagement. 

She ran along the road, shouting loudly. 

Completely exhausted by the day's work, she had a bath and went to bed early. 
Savagely bombed by enemy aircraft, the area was a wilderness for many years. 
Greatly amused by the speech, the crowd applauded enthusiastically. 

Designed and made by her mother, the dress attracted a great deal of 
admiration. 

Walking slowly and painfully, I eventually reached the doctor's surgery. 


9 Underline the phrasal verbs in the following sentences. 


They stood up and applauded warmly. 

I fell over the cat. 

The dog lay down by the fire. 

Our neighbours are moving away. 

He comes from London originally. 

She asked for more time to pay. 

Our guests set off after dinner. 

I can't put up with this noise any longer. 

They brought up their children in extreme poverty. 
The plane will take off shortly. 

The effects of the sleeping pills wore off slowly. 
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Chapter 25 
Adapting Your Style 
to Electronic Media 


ritten communication most likely began with a stick dragged across loose dirt and 

evolved to fingers tapping on keyboards and screens. Technology is not always a 

writer's friend, as anyone who's experienced a computer crash can testify. But tech- 
nology does come with benefits — the ability to write and revise with very little effort and to 
reach your intended reader in milliseconds, to name just two. 


The intersection of grammar and electronic communication can be tricky. Which rules of Stan- 
dard English apply? Which are impractical or outmoded? Answers to these questions exist — too 
many answers! Grammarians have been known to fight about, say, punctuation in texts with 
the passion of soldiers defending their homeland. In this chapter I explain commonly accepted 
guidelines for writing via electronic media, including texts, tweets, social media posts, blog 
posts, and presentation slides. 
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Hitting the Screen with Formal 
or Informal Language 


In Chapter 2, I discuss adapting language to suit your purpose, audience, and message. The 
same tiered structure applies to electronic media also, with a few added twists: 


» 


WARNING 


» 


» 


Friendspeak is my term for deliberately informal English. Friendspeak, in electronic media, 
includes abbreviations (imho = in my humble opinion, g2g = got to go, and so forth) and visu- 
als (emoticons, emojis, stickers, and other picture-communications). Punctuation, in friend- 
speak, both decreases and increases. Messages often omit periods and commas but pile on 
exclamation points or question marks (or a combination of the two) to show strong feeling. 


Be careful with emoticons and emoji (stylized illustrations representing faces, animals, 
objects, and so forth). Not every reader understands how to decode them, and on a tiny 
screen, they may not be clear. Put a Thanksgiving turkey leg in your message, and your 
reader may picture your holiday dinner — or mistake the image for a "Rosie the Riveter" 
muscled, human arm. Imagine your reader's response to the accompanying message “I ate 
too much of this!” A sensible approach is to use emoticons to write to friends who are likely 
to enjoy and decode them accurately. For anything serious, opt for actual words. 


Conversational English is somewhat informal, the casual language used between friends 
and acquaintances. In texts, tweets, and social media posts, conversational English drops 
words and various punctuation, and adds other punctuation to show enthusiasm, anger, 
and other feelings. Conversational English is usually the language of choice for captions or 
memes or other illustrations on social media sites, and for blogs with an informal tone. 


Standard English takes formality to the max. It respects all the rules and conventions of 
grammar that educated people hold dear. In professional situations — tweets representing 
a company or a publication, for example — Standard English is the safest choice. 


I've seen texts and tweets written in all three of these general categories, and under the right 
circumstances I think all of them work well. In deciding which level of formality is appropriate, 
apply these guidelines: 


» 


» 


TIP 


» 


Consider the identity of the person receiving the message, as well as the medium you're 
using. If you're dealing with someone who can practically read your mind, Standard English 
isn't necessary in texts. Ditto for posts to websites that celebrate edginess or rebellion 
against the rules taught in school — or any sort of rebellion, for that matter. 


Before you post, survey the website. Match your level of formality to what you read. 


The less personal the relationship between writer and reader, the more closely your lan- 

guage and grammar should follow the conventions of Standard English. On social media 

you may be connected to a huge number of people. When you post, don't assume they'll 

all understand you as easily as the friends you spend time with in real life. Be careful with 
abbreviations or usage that only you and your buddies understand. 


Anything connected with work and academics requires more formality than whatever you 
do to forget about work and academics. Avoid abbreviations, slang, and broken grammar 
rules, all of which signal a relaxed attitude. 
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>> Power matters also. If you're the boss, you make the rules. Your subordinates won't point 
out that you lowercased a word that should be in caps — not if they want to keep work- 
ing for you! But if your message is moving up the chain of command, bring out your most 
formal English. 


>> Think about the impression you're trying to make. If you're writing to a potential client, 
formal language may show respect and care. On the other hand, if you have an antsy 
client — the type who wants the work done yesterday, if not sooner — a few dropped 
words or characters may give the impression that you're speeding along on the client's 
behalf, too busy for such niceties as commas and periods. 


Q. Which level of formality suits the situation described? Very informal (VI), somewhat 
informal (SI), or formal (F)? 


ME email from parents to their children's teachers 
text to electrician rewiring your house 
post on a website called Cuz Rock’nRoll Ain't Gone 
A. EF Inanacademic situation, formal language signals respect. 
SI You’re the employer, so you set the tone. Go too casual and the electrician may think 
it’s okay to raid your refrigerator. Opt for extreme formality and you may create an 


uncomfortable atmosphere. 


VI Judging by its name, the website prizes informality. 


Which level of formality suits the situation described? Very informal (VI), somewhat informal 
(SI), or formal (F)? 


YOUR 
TURN $ . : 
direct message to someone who follows you on social media 


statement to a potential employer, sent via an app that alerts job-seekers to open 
positions 


comment on an article in a newspaper, posted on the paper’s website 
email to a classmate you haven't seen recently 


text from nephew to aunt 


caption for a photo you posted on social media 
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Short. Fast. Effortless. These are the qualities you want when you text or tweet, compose captions 
for photos, or post comments on social media. Rather than take your readers on a leisurely 
stroll through every aspect of a topic, you want to get your message out in as few words as 
possible. 


No matter the medium, one quality must always be present in your work — clarity. Your read- 
ers must understand what you mean. If they don’t, why bother writing at all? (Yes, I know that 
photos and videos communicate meaning also, but this is a book about grammar, so the focus 
is on written expression.) 


The good news is that you can be crystal clear even when you’re writing with a character limit. 
(A character, in this context, is a letter, number, symbol, or space.) How? Read on. 


Dropping words 


The most common shortcut is to drop some words, distilling your message to its essence. As 
long as your meaning remains intact, any word can be on the chopping block. 


Omitting subjects and verbs 

The easiest place to start is the subject, the who or what doing the action or in the state of being 

that the verb expresses, and the verb itself, especially if it consists of more than one word: 
FULL SENTENCE: | will come by bus. 


SHORTENED MESSAGE: Will come by bus. Or: Coming by bus. 


FULL SENTENCE: | need a ride to the party. 

SHORTENED MESSAGE: Need ride to party. 
In both examples, the subject dropped from the sentence is I. Most readers assume that I is the 
subject in texts and messages. If the subject is not I, you probably need to include it to avoid 
confusion, as these examples illustrate: 

FULL SENTENCE: Henry will come with me. 

SHORTENED MESSAGE: Will come with me. 


READER'S REACTION: Who will come with you? 


FULL SENTENCE: Shane and Debby need a lift to the party. 
SHORTENED MESSAGE: Need a lift to the party. 


READER'S REACTION: I thought you were coming by bus. Have your plans changed? 
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FULL SENTENCE: Mark will bring soda. 

SHORTENED MESSAGE: Will bring soda. 

READER'S REACTION: You are bringing both wine and soda? That's too much! 
Of course, your reader may understand that Mark will bring soda if the text is part of a longer 
exchange, such as this one between Sal and Wendy. Note the full version in parentheses: 

SAL'S SHORTENED MESSAGE: Will bring wine. (I will bring wine.) 

WENDY'S SHORTENED MESSAGE: Mark? (What will Mark bring?) 

SAL'S SHORTENED MESSAGE: Bringing soda. (Mark will bring soda.) 

WENDY: Good. 


Because Mark shows up in the second message, the third line makes sense. 


Dropping other words 


One evening a friend of mine was worried about her daughter, who was traveling to a party all 
by herself for the first time. She told her daughter to text when she arrived. This is the message 
my friend received: 


here 


The single word communicates everything the parent wants to know, even though no subjects 
or verbs appear. (It also expresses the teenager's annoyance. Every parent understands that 
here contains an eye roll and this unwritten sentence: “Mom, I’m fourteen. Checking in is for 
babies.") A few more examples: 

MESSAGE: On bus. 

MEANING: | am on the bus. 


WHAT IS LEFT OUT: The subject (I), the verb (am), and the. 


MESSAGE: Traffic jam. Late. 

MEANING: | am in a traffic jam. | will be late. 

WHAT IS LEFT OUT: In the first sentence, the subject (I), the verb (am), and two other 
words, in a. In the second sentence, the subject (/) and verb (will be). 

MESSAGE: Meeting horrible. 

MEANING: The meeting is (or was) horrible. 

WHAT IS LEFT OUT: The verb is or was, and the. 


In the last example, the person receiving the message probably knows which meeting you're 
writing about and whether that meeting is over (was horrible) or still going on (is horrible). 
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WARNING 


TIP 


WARNING 


Omissions work only when the person you are writing to understands the situation. Suppose 
that you send this text: 


MESSAGE: Sandy sick. 
MEANING: Sandy is not at work (or at school or somewhere else) because of illness. 


WHAT IS LEFT OUT: The verb (is) and the place (work, school, wherever). 


If the person reading the message doesn't know where Sandy is supposed to be (or who Sandy 
is), this message is too vague. A better message in that situation would explain more: 


Lab partner out sick. Working alone today. 
Articles (a, an, the) and conjunctions (words that join, such as and, or, but, and so forth) can 


often be omitted. Just be aware that the resulting message sounds rushed and at times strange. 
Can you imagine typing, “I went to bar"? Somehow, the makes a big difference. 


Dropping punctuation and capital letters 


In the preceding section, I inserted capital letters, but many people don't bother. If you type 
saw helen after the meeting 
civilization won't crumble. I like this version better, but I’m a grammarian: 
Saw Helen after the meeting. 
or 
Saw Helen after the meeting 
Did you notice that I didn’t insert a period at the end of the preceding text? You can, but surveys 
show that periods at the end of a text are sometimes interpreted as anger. The “send message” 
button has become the new period, closing the door on a unit of communication. Inserting an 
actual period can come across as slamming the door. 


Don’t omit periods needed for clarity within a text message. Compare these two texts: 


Come over all cleaned up 


Come over. All cleaned up 


If I send the first text, I may be asking someone to take a shower and put on freshly laundered 
clothing before visiting. It’s also possible that I’m explaining that I’ve cleaned up a mess and 
it’s safe to come over. The period clarifies the situation: I filled a dumpster with debris from my 
living room and vacuumed the floor that was suddenly visible. 
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EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


End marks can make a difference, though, as you see here: 


TEXT: Walk at 4 


MEANING: | am going for a walk at 4. 


TEXT: walk at 4! 


MEANING: l'm really looking forward to taking a break and going for a walk at 4. 


TEXT: walk at 4? 


MEANING: Would you like to go for a walk at 4? OR Are you going for a walk at 4? 


Inserting multiple end marks — two or three question marks and exclamation points to show 
strong emotion — is fine between friends, but not if you're texting a colleague, teacher, or boss. 


Abbreviating 


I often receive messages or read social media comments with abbreviations, such as U (for you) 
and L8 (for late). IMHO (long form - in my humble opinion), these shortened forms are gener- 
ally fine among friends and in informal situations. If you employ an uncommon abbreviation 
or if you're writing to someone who doesn't spend much time on the internet, the reader may 
not understand, and TWBAS. Confused? TWBAS is an abbreviation I just made up. It means “that 
would be a shame." How could you know what I was TTS? (TTS is another abbreviation I dreamed 
up. It stands for trying to say.) Before you compose a comment or message, consider your audi- 
ence and the effect you want to make. If you want to present yourself as an educated person, 
Standard English is the best choice. If no one's likely to care and everyone's likely to under- 
stand, abbreviate as you wish. 


Q. Which shortened messages, if any, are clear? Assume that you're writing to a co- worker 
or friend and that your goals are accuracy, clarity, and brevity. 
Intended meaning: I don't know what Lola thinks. 
(a) Lola’s thoughts? 
(b) Lola? 
(c) Lola thoughts? 

A. (a) If you're writing to a close friend and you're talking about a comment you just 
heard or read, option (b) may be enough. I prefer option (a) because it's clear regardless 


of whether the person receiving the message has been paying strict attention. Option 
(c) may be understood as “What do you think about Lola?" 


Which shortened messages, if any, are clear? Assume that you're writing to a co-worker or 
friend and that your goals are accuracy, brevity, and clarity. 
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e» Intended meaning: Lola is in jail and needs ten thousand dollars for bail money. She 


was arrested for driving without a license. She needs your help. 

(a) 10K L in jail help 

(b) Lola jail 10000! help! 

(c) fyi: Lola in jail. Driving w/o license. Needs 10K bail. Help! 

Intended meaning: Her lawyer is hopeful that Lola will be sentenced to probation and 
community service. 

(a) Hope prob and cs 

(b) Lawyer hopeful for probation + community service 

(c) sentence probation and community serv fingers Xd lawyer 

Intended meaning: Lulu will visit Lola as soon as possible. Lulu will probably arrive at 
the jail around noon. 

(a) 12L toL 

(b) Lulu » Lola asap 12? 

(c) Lulu to visit Lola asap, probably 12 p.m. 

Intended meaning: The bad news for Lola is that the judge, Larry Saunders, was once 


flattened by a motorcycle. He's bitter and will probably give Lola the maximum penalty 
because she was riding a motorcycle when she was arrested. 


(a) Judge Saunders bad news for Lola b/c bitter about motorcycles after his own acci- 
dent. Top penalty probable 


(b) JS = bad news bitter cycles top penalty 

(c) Judge S not good motorcycle accident jail ^ 

Intended meaning: Lola claimed that her license had been shredded when she washed 
her jeans. 

(a) Lola claimed license shredded in wash 

(b) License shredded wash 


(c) Claimed license shredded in washing machine 


Intended meaning: Will you attend the press conference when Lola is released? 
(a) Press conference? 
(b) Attend press conference on release? 


(c) You going to press conference on L’s release? 
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1 No one knew who she was. 


They left before the rush hour got under way in earnest. 


There is the youth who stole my purse. 
Doctors won't know his chances of recovery until they get the test results. 


As the sun continued to shine we decided to stay at the beach a little longer. 
That is the book that I have been looking for. 

If you leave now you will be there by nightfall. 

The drains get blocked whenever it rains heavily. 


She acts as if she were superior to the rest of us. 
She didn't tell him when she would be back 


2 Because the tickets were so expensive (reason) 
in order to be nearer his work (purpose) 
where you left it (place) 
that I had difficulty in keeping up with him (result) 
As long as we get him to a hospital right away 
(condition) 
although she can't afford it (concession) 
than I had anticipated (comparative) 


3 She is one of those mothers who overprotect their children. 
That is the name of the man whose car I bought. 
He bought the cottage which my aunt used to own. 
This is the dress that she likes best. 
The village is the place where we first met. 
Jack was the friend whom my father trusted most. 
She was not the honest woman that we all considered her to be. 
That was the moment when she fell in love. 
It is one of those areas in which the population has declined rapidly. 


4 which were her mother's favourites (defining) 
which is in Queen Street (non-defining) 
who teaches my son maths (defining) 
whom he finally tracked down (non-defining) 
which is quite near where they live (non-defining) 
which we had seen first (defining) 
who passed the exam (defining) 
where most people want to live (defining) 
who moved away a few years ago (non-defining) 


Emailing Your Way to Good Grammar 


At least once a week someone informs me that email is *old-fashioned." Maybe so, but it's 
still a valuable and much-used method of communication. Therefore, you should know how to 
compose an acceptable email. 


The heading 


The heading is the little box that includes the From, To, and Subject lines. You don't have to 
worry about the proper format of the To and From boxes. The To line contains the name con- 
nected with the email address of the recipient, and the email program automatically slots your 
name into the From line. 


The subject line is the title of the email — the line that tells the reader what you're writing 
about. Check out these key points about subject lines: 


>> Be sure to include a subject line in the email. With no subject line, the person receiving 
your email may ignore it. The time you spent writing the email will then be wasted. Also, the 
subject line begins the conversation with the reader, establishing what the reader should 
expect. 


>> Make the subject line short and clear. You want to get the point across, but you don't 
want the reader to turn away before checking the message. Why You Should Hire Me to 
Manage Your Business is too long. Hiring is too short. Applying for Management Position is clear 
and may spark interest. 


>» Capitalize the subject line as if it were a title. This practice is not always necessary. Some 
people choose to capitalize the first word of the subject line and nothing else. If you do treat 
the subject line as a title, be sure to do so correctly. (Chapter 21 explains everything you 
need to know about capitalizing titles.) 


>> Update the subject line in later emails. You can leave the same subject line in every reply, 
but sometimes an update is helpful. Suppose you're replying to an email asking about the 
repairs. The original subject line might be "Status of Repairs?" or similar wording. Changing 
the subject line to "Repairs Completed" gives immediate and important information. 


The greeting 


Time being a precious resource, many email writers skip the greeting and go directly to the 
message. No problem, unless you happen to be writing to traditionalists, who prefer the 
time-honored formats, or egotists, who love seeing their names in print. A message without a 
greeting may seem informal (okay for friends) or cold (not okay for potential customers). If you 
do include a greeting (in English-teacher terminology, a salutation), you have several choices. 
These are all acceptable greetings, complete with punctuation: 


Dear Ms. Snodgrass, or Dear Ms. Snodgrass: The one with the comma is less formal. 
Begin the message on the following line. 
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TIP 


TIP 


Hi, Lola. or Hi Lola. Use these forms for friends and acquaintances. Begin the message right 
after the period, not on the next line. Most people omit the comma — a good example of 
how language standards evolve. Because technically you're addressing Lola, traditional punc- 
tuation rules specify that a comma separate her name from the rest of the sentence. In an 
email, either is acceptable. 


Hi, Lola! or Hi Lola! This one is for friends only. Begin the message right after the excla- 
mation point. The comma is optional, as | explain in the preceding point. 


Lola, Informal messages need nothing more than the name. The message begins on 
the following line. 


Snodgrass, This greeting can be a bit stern, as if you couldn't be bothered with the Dear. 
Start the message one line below this greeting. 


Hi, everyone. or Hi everyone! Use these when you write to a group of friends or col- 
leagues. Begin the message on the same line. 


The body 


The body contains what you want to communicate — words, links to websites, photos or vid- 
eos, whatever. Don't try to mimic the indentations and line spacing of mailed-in-envelopes 
letters. What you're seeing on your screen isn't necessarily what readers see on theirs. Concen- 
trate on complying with the conventions of Standard English, matching your level of formality 
to the identity of the person you're writing to. (See “Hitting the Screen with Formal or Informal 
Language," earlier in this chapter, for more information.) 


If you truly care about how the document looks, you can attach the message as a PDF file — a 
*picture" of your document. I should point out that your recipient may not open the file for 
fear of unleashing a computer virus, so if you choose this option, call or text the recipient first. 


The closing 


If you haven't bothered with a greeting (which I explain a little earlier in this chapter), don't 
worry about a closing either, unless you want to “sign” your name at the end of the message. 
If you like a big send-off, try one of these: 

Best, (short for "best regards" and good for formal and informal emails) 

Sincerely, (formal) 

See you soon, (informal) 

Hope to hear from you, (somewhere between formal and informal) 

Regards, (formal and a little old-fashioned) 
All the preceding closings contain commas. You can also close your message by simply typing 


your name (Lola or Ms. Snodgrass) or with your initials (LS for *Lola Snodgrass"), in which case 
no commas are needed. 
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Cis) Q. Examine the underlined portion of this email and label it “correct” (C) or “incorrect” (I). 


EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


From: Mary Jones, Main Street Auto Repair 
To: Carl Berger 
Cc: Alan Smith 


Subject: repairs Completed 


A. 1 The first word of the subject should be capitalized. 


Examine the underlined portions of this email and label them “correct” (C) or “incorrect” (I). 


e Dear Mr. Berger 


Your car repairs have been completed. Please call our service manager, Alan Smith, to 


arrange delivery. o Thanx for entrusting your business to o Main Street Auto 
Repair. 


o best, 
em Mary Jones 


© assistant Manager 


PowerPoint to the People 


TIP 


When you present information to business colleagues or classmates, you may be a bit nervous. 
In the old days, you’d probably work from index cards and illustrations printed on actual pieces 
of paper. (That’s one reason the “good old days” weren’t always good, by the way.) Now you 
have presentation software to help you organize and illustrate your ideas and research. Pow- 
erPoint, Prezi, Keynote, and similar computer programs give you the ability to create a series 
of slides containing text and visuals — charts, graphs, diagrams, photos, and the like. The 
information is organized and accessible. All you have to do is speak a little about each slide as 
it flashes in front of the audience. Oh, and follow some simple grammar rules. (You knew there 
was a Catch, right?) In this section, I tell you everything you need to know about proper pres- 
entation slides. 


If you're not making an oral presentation, you may still find useful material in this section. 
The format for bullet points remains the same whether those points are on a ten-foot screen 
or a standard sheet of paper. Check out “Biting the bulleted list,” later in this chapter, for more 
information. 
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TIP 


WARNING 


Surveying presentation slides 


Presentation slides come in many varieties, and a few elements appear in most. Here's a sample 
presentation slide in the most common format: 


Title 
Introduction 


o Bullet point 


o Bullet point 


o Bullet point 


As you see in the sample presentation slide, a list follows the introduction. A bullet point — 
punctuation that marks the beginning of every item on the list — is a key element of a presen- 
tation slide. Bullet points may be check marks, circles, arrows, or other designs. 


The sample presentation slide has three bullet points. You may have two, four, or more. (You 
can't have just one bullet point, though.) In a real presentation, a slide may also feature links 
to video clips and other visual elements (charts, photos, drawings, graphs, and so on). Some 
individual slides have titles. 


A title may take the place of an introduction. Then your slide looks like this. 


Title 


o Bullet point 
o Bullet point 


o Bullet point 


I centered the title, but you may place the title elsewhere. 
Avoid slides with bullet points but no title or introductory phrase. The audience will wonder 
what the list is about. If people are wondering, they aren't listening! You want the audience to 


look at the slide and hear what you're saying. 


In the following sections, I walk you through each element of a presentation slide. 


Writing titles 


Every presentation has a focus, the topic you're explaining. A phrase stating that focus is the 
title of the presentation. Within the presentation, the main topic divides into subtopics. Each 
subtopic may have a title also. 


A good title fits like a tailored suit. It's not too big — something so general that it mystifies 
your audience. Nor should the title be too narrow, covering only a portion of your presentation. 
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A good title refers to everything you're going to say and nothing more. Here's an example of a 
presentation with good and not-so- good titles: 


CONTENT: Information on Germany's industry and trade, including statistics about the 
auto industry and general manufacturing, estimates of economic growth, and possible 
trouble spots 


TOO-BIG TITLE: Germany: Facts and Figures 


WHY IT'S TOO BIG: A presentation with this title might be about population growth, land 
area, climate, education, and many other aspects. 


TOO-NARROW TITLE: Germany's Auto Industry 


WHY IT'S TOO NARROW: Part of the presentation concerns the auto industry, but not 
all. 


JUST-RIGHT TITLE: Germany's Current and Future Economy 


WHY IT'S JUST RIGHT: Industry and trade are part of the economy, as are the auto 
industry and general manufacturing. The "Current and Future" part of the title takes 
into account "economic growth" and "possible trouble spots." 


Check out one more example: 


CONTENT: Examination of the reign of Tutankhamun, a ruler in ancient Egypt, includ- 
ing his associates and family, the change in religion during his reign, his early death, 
theories about the cause of his death, the discovery of his tomb in the 1920s, and public 
interest in his life and times. 


TOO-BIG TITLE: Ancient Egypt 


WHY IT'S TOO BIG: The presentation deals with Tutankhamun, one ruler of ancient 
Egypt. The title "Ancient Egypt" could cover thousands of years and discuss the daily life 
of ordinary people, other rulers, foreign relations, art, and many other topics. 


TOO-NARROW TITLE: How Tutankhamun Died 


WHY IT'S TOO NARROW: This title ignores associates, family, religion, and the discovery 
of Tutankhamun's tomb. 


JUST-RIGHT TITLE: Tutankhamun: Life and Legacy 


WHY IT'S JUST RIGHT: Tutankhamunss “life” includes his associates and family, the 
change in religion, and his death. His "legacy" takes into account his tomb, its discovery, 
and public interest. 


When you place the presentation title on a slide, follow these guidelines: 


>» The title appears on the first slide. Usually, the title is alone or accompanied by photos or 
other types of illustration. It may be centered or placed so that it balances the visual mate- 
rial. Save the supporting text for other slides. 


>> Capitalize the important words in the title. Important words are nouns, verbs, and 
descriptions. Unimportant words — such as a, an, the, to, from, and by — should not be 
capitalized. (For more information on capitalizing titles, turn to Chapter 21.) 
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>> Don't enclose the title in quotation marks. Because the title stands alone, it stands out! 
Quotation marks identify titles within a paragraph. You don't need them when the title is all 
by itself. 


>» Don't place a period at the end of a title. If the title is a question, a question mark 
appears at the end of the title. 


Individual slides may have titles also. The title of a slide, like the title of the presentation as a 
whole, should refer to all the information on the slide and follow the guidelines in the preced- 
ing bullet points. 


Q. Correct any errors you see in this title. 
EXAMPLE *Learning two languages: benefits and challenges" 


Q. Learning Two Languages: Benefits and Challenges Remove the quotation marks and 
capitalize the important words. 


Correct any errors you see in these titles. 


YOUR . 
TURN o Our Class Trip to Peru. 


o The Care And Feeding Of Canaries And Parakeets 
e» * Annual Budget for Springfield School System" 


e Advantages of Investing in Bonds 


Biting the bulleted list 


A bullet is an important punctuation mark that introduces each item in a list. A bulleted list has 
two parts, the introduction and the bullet texts. 


Bullet introductions 


If the introduction to your bulleted list is a complete thought, end it with a colon, as in these 
sample introductions: 


Fleas divert themselves with many exercises: 


Fleas' favorite pastimes are varied: 


If the introduction to a bulleted list is not a complete thought, don't place any punctuation 
mark at the end of the introduction. Check out these examples: 


Fleas love to play with 


Fleas' pet peeves are 
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WARNING 


EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


If the introduction line ends with a linking verb as in the second example, no punctuation 
follows the verb. See Chapter 5 for more information on linking verbs. 


These guidelines make sense. If the introduction is not a complete sentence, the bullets finish 
the thought. So why would you interrupt with a period? If the introduction is a sentence, the 


colon indicates that more information is coming. (Turn to Chapter 20 for more about colons.) 


If the introduction line leads to a series of quotations, place a comma at the end, as in these 
examples: 


Simon Flea always says, 
The flea trainer explains, 
Q. Correct any errors you see in this introduction to a bulleted list. 


Fundraising will be the responsibility of several organizations 


y 


Fundraising will be the responsibility of several organizations: This introduction is a 
complete sentence, so it should be followed by a colon. 


Correct any errors you see in these introductions. 


The fundraiser is: 

The Marketing Campaign Will Appear In 
Seven media outlets will participate. 
Why do we need a fundraiser?: 


Careers requiring college degrees include the following: 


Bullet texts 


The text for each bullet point is usually fairly short — sometimes just one or two words and 
sometimes a bit more. Follow these guidelines in writing bullet points: 


>> If the text is a complete sentence, begin with a capital letter and end with a period. If the sen- 
tence is a question, end with a question mark. You may also end a bullet statement with an 
exclamation point, but in a business or academic setting, this punctuation may be too casual. 


>» If the text isn't a complete sentence, don't use any end marks. You may capitalize the first 
word of each bullet point, but most people prefer lowercase, especially if the introduction 
line isn't a complete sentence. Whatever style you choose, be consistent. Don't write half of 
your bullet points with capital letters and half with lowercase. 


>> Each bullet point on a slide or in a list should have the same grammatical identity. If the 
first bullet point is a complete sentence, all the bullet points should be complete sentences. 
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If you've begun one bullet point with a noun, begin all of them with nouns. Here's a before- 
and-after bullet list, illustrating a common mistake and its correction: 


INCORRECT 

o table tennis 

o playing air guitar 

o toswing from a trapeze 
CORRECT 

o table tennis 

o air guitar 

o trapeze swinging 


This grammatical principle is called parallelism. (For more information on parallelism, check 
out Chapter 24.) 


Many presentations, especially in the academic world, require a slide listing sources (books, 
websites, articles, films, and so forth). Sources are formatted differently from just about every- 
thing else on the planet. You can find out more in College Research Papers For Dummies, by Joseph 

warning J. Giampalmi (Wiley), or you can check any of the many websites devoted to source citation, 
including www.mla,org and www.apa.org. 


ation. Underneath is a list of corrections. Select all the corrections needed to create a 


Cis) Q. The following sample “slide” is from a presentation without capital letters and punctu- 
grammatically correct slide. 


EXAMPLE 


parakeet hobbies 


* bowling 


* theylike to toss seeds 


e hang-gliding 


(A) Capitalize Parakeet. 
(B) Capitalize Hobbies. 
(C) Change the second bullet to toss seeds. 


(D) Change the second bullet to seed-tossing. 
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A. (A), (B), (D) Capitalize both words of the title. The second bullet doesn't match the 
other two. Of the two possible changes, (D) is better because it matches the -ing verb 
form of the other two bullets. 


Select all the corrections needed to create a grammatically correct slide. 


parakeets need the following items for bowling 


e three-toed bowling shoes 
*  beak-adapted bowling balls 


e featherweight pins 


(A) Capitalize Parakeets. 
(B) Place a comma at the end of the first line of the slide. 
(C) Place a colon at the end of the first line of the slide. 


(D) Place a period at the end of each bullet point. 


the best-selling bowling shoes for parakeets have 


they have room for overgrown claws 


most are in brightly colors 


many include a complimentary seed stick 


they have clips rather than laces 


(A) Capitalize The. 
(B) Place a colon at the end of the first line. 
(C) Place a period at the end of each bullet point. 


(D) Change bullet points to overgrown claws, bright colors, complimentary seed stick, and 
clips rather than laces. 
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most prominent parakeet bowlers are 


* able to think on their feet (claws) 
* sponsored by well-known pet food companies 


* active only for five or six years 


(A) Capitalize Most. 
(B) Place a colon after are. 
(C) Capitalize the first word of each bullet point. 


(D) Place a period at the end of each bullet point. 


history of parakeet bowling 


e the sport began in the 15th century 


* early bowlers used apples to knock down corn stalks 


* first professional tour — 1932 


(A) Capitalize every word in the title except for of. 
(B) Capitalize the first word in each bullet point. 
(C) Place a period at the end of each bullet point. 


(D) Change the last bullet point to The first professional tour took place in 1932. 
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5 The police suspected that she was the thief. 
We knew who committed the crime. 
We realize that it is not your fault. 
Where he goes every night no one knows. 
I'm not telling you when I plan to leave. 
His theory is that they?ll come round eventually. 


6 To be frank about it, I wouldn't believe a word he says. 
We have to move to the city, I’m sorry to say. 
The police arrested the wrong man, it appears. 
To be realistic, I think the job will take at least six weeks. 


7 A terrible accident occurred last night. (noun phrase) 
The weather was wet, windy and bitterly cold. 
(adjectival phrase) 
They worked rapidly and competently. (adverbial phrase) 
We saw some wonderful scenery. (noun phrase) 
I once knew them very well indeed. (adverbial phrase) 
She drove quickly and carelessly. (adverbial phrase) 
The young woman was beautiful, slender and well-dressed. (adjectival phrase) 
She married a handsome but untrustworthy man. (noun phrase) 


8 Smiling happily, she congratulated the young couple on their engagement. 
She ran along the road, shouting loudly. 
Completely exhausted, she had a bath and went to bed early. 
Savagely bombed by enemy aircraft, the area was a wilderness for many years. 
Greatly amused by the speech, the crowd applauded enthusiastically. 
Designed and made by her mother, the dress attracted a great deal of 
admiration. 


Walking slowly and painfully, I eventually reached the doctor's surgery. 


9 They stood up and applauded warmly. 


I fell over the cat. 
The dog lay down by the fire. 


Our neighbours are moving away. 

He comes from London originally. 

She asked for more time to pay. 

Our guests set off after dinner. 

I can't put up with this noise any longer. 


Autocorrect and Other Error Magnets 


When you're writing with pen and paper, only your brain and hand are involved. When you're 
working on an electronic device, however, computer code enters the picture. You should proof- 
read carefully before you hit Send when you're emailing or texting and before you display a 
presentation slide on a screen. Why? Read on. 


Text prediction programs suggest the most likely word after you type one or two letters, based on 
what other people have written. Sometimes the device proposes an entire word before you hit 
even a single letter, because the computer program links that word with the one preceding it. If 
I type loo, for example, the screen offers look, looking, and looks. After I hit looking, the program 
suggests forward. These shortcuts are terrific, but it's far too easy to hit the wrong spot on the 
screen — what some people call "fat finger" mistakes. 


Autocorrect — a program that is supposed to find errors and fix them without your input — can 
also be a problem. I once texted my husband that I was “heading home on CPW,” referring to a 
street named Central Park West. The text he received was “heading home on a cow." He knew 
I was on a bus, not an animal, because not many herds of cattle roam around New York City, 
where I live. He didn't know where I was, though, because he couldn't make a logical connec- 
tion between “cow” and “Central Park West.” And at least that's an innocent substitution. 
Some autocorrects aren't. A quick internet search for auto correct fails will show you exactly 
how bad things can get. (Hint: Really, really bad. X-rated! Be careful!) 


Speech-to-text programs, which convert what you say to your phone into written words on the 


screen, have improved quite a bit in recent years. Unfortunately, improvement isn't perfection. 
You may say, “I kneaded bread” and end up with “eye needed bread.” 
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Practice Questions Answers and Explanations 


© SI or F You don’t necessarily know your followers, so very informal writing is not a good 
idea. Choosing between the other two levels of formality depends on why you're being fol- 
lowed. If you write about serious topics, formal language emphasizes that your ideas deserve 
attention. If your followers love you because you post adorable videos of baby animals, some- 
what informal writing may emphasize the relaxing, fun aspect of your web page. 


(2) E If it's a job, it's important enough to bring out your most formal language. 


E A newspaper comment is public, and people who don't know you may read it. Present your 
most educated language if you want to be taken seriously. 


(4) SI If you haven’t seen the classmate recently, a somewhat formal message is a safe bet. 


SI To make the best choice, think about the closeness of the relationship. There’s a power 
imbalance, but there’s also a family tie. The middle ground seems appropriate, but if the aunt 
and nephew are comfortable joking around with each other, informal language is fine. 


(6) SI If you’re too formal, people may stop reading, because they go to social media to relax. If 
only close friends will see the post, however, informal language is appropriate. 


(C) Options (A) and (B) have cut out too much. Did Lola steal $10,000? Could be, the way 
these texts read. Option (C) clarifies the situation. The abbreviation FYI (“for your informa- 
tion”) is standard, as is w/o (“without”) and K (“thousand”). The last sentence is clearly a 
plea for bail money. 


(B) Option (B) gets the job done. I wouldn’t mind cutting the for, but with that word the mes- 
sage sounds a little more respectable (not like Lola). The plus sign could also be an amper- 
sand (&) or the word and. Options (A) and (C) aren’t clear. What’s cs? Prob? I made up the 
abbreviations, so anyone receiving this message isn’t likely to understand. In option (C), 
whose fingers are crossed — the texter’s or the lawyer’s? 


(C) Option (C) is short, but not too short. The standard abbreviation for “as soon as possible” 
is ASAP, but you don’t really need the capital letters here. You could also cut p.m. from the 
message, if you wish, as it’s unlikely that a jail would allow visitors at midnight. Option (A) 
is vague, and (B) uses the greater-than (>) math symbol in an attempt to show that Lulu’s 
going to visit Lola. Too far out for clarity! 


(A) Option (A) is clear. The abbreviation b/c (“because”) is standard, though you wouldn’t 
use it for formal writing. Notice that I deleted the verbs because the meaning comes through 
without them. I also substituted top penalty probable for the longer will probably give Lola the 
maximum penalty. The other options need CIA code-breakers. 


(A) In option (A), you have all the information you need at half the length. Option (B) has 
shed too many words. Option (C) is tempting, and if you know your reader well, it might be 
fine. Because three people are involved in the story (the judge, Lola, and the texter), I prefer 
option (A), which names Lola. 


(C) The shorter options don’t work, because three people (the judge, Lola, and the texter) are 
possibilities. Only (C) supplies enough words to clarify the situation. 


© I You need a comma or a colon at the end of this greeting line. 


GA I The email has a formal tone, which is exactly what you want in a business communication. 
Thanx is nonstandard. Substitute Thanks. 
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G5) C The name of the business is properly presented here. 


I Capitalize Best. 


17 ) C The employee’s name is appropriate here. 


G8) I Capitalize Assistant. 


(19) Our Class Trip to Peru Remove the period. 


(20) The Care and Feeding of Canaries and Parakeets Place unimportant words within the title 
(and, of, and) in lowercase. 


(21) Annual Budget for Springfield School System Don’t enclose a title in quotation marks. 


(22) correct Everything works here: no extra punctuation, and capital letters for the important 
words. 


(23) The fundraiser is Remove the colon because the introduction ends with a linking verb. 
(24) The marketing campaign will appear in Capitalize only the first letter of the first word. 
25 ) Seven media outlets will participate: Use a colon instead of a period. 


Why do we need a fundraiser? Remove the colon because the introduction ends with a ques- 
tion mark. 


correct The introductory statement is a complete sentence, so a colon is appropriate. 


(A), (C) Because the introductory statement is a complete sentence, it should begin with a 
capital letter (option A) and end with a colon, which indicates that a list follows (option C). A 
comma shouldn't introduce a bulleted list. The bullet points aren't complete sentences, so no 
periods are necessary. 


(29) (A), (D) The first word of the introductory statement needs a capital letter (option A). No 
punctuation follows have because the statement isn't a complete sentence (options B and C). 
In the original list, each item is a complete sentence, so they don't combine well with the 
introductory statement. The best bowling shoes for parakeets have they have room — nope, I don't 
think so. The bullets should be room for overgrown claws, bright colors, complimentary seed sticks, 
and clips rather than laces (option D). 


(A) Did I catch you with this one? No punctuation is needed in the first line because are 
doesn't complete the introductory sentence. Nor should you capitalize any of the bullet 
points, as they complete the sentence begun by the introductory statement. Option (D) is 
tempting, but you have three half sentences, one in each bullet point, all connected to the 
introductory line. Placing three periods doesn't make sense. Some grammarians recommend 
a semicolon after each bullet point, with a period after the last. This is somewhat stuffy. My 
recommendation is no punctuation at all after the bullet points. The only change is a capital 
M for the first word in the introductory sentence (option A). 


(A), (B), (C), (D) This slide has a title, and titles need capital letters. The first two bullet 
points are complete sentences, so the third should match. 


If you're ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz that incorporates 
all the chapter topics. 
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Whaddya Know? Chapter 25 Quiz 


472 


Correct or incorrect? Consider context and medium as you answer. 


Subject line of an email sent by a soccer coach to a player’s father: 
less aggression more skill 


Text response from player’s father to soccer coach: 


line from a post on the website “Youth Soccer,” written by the soccer coach: 
Studies show that parents prioritize aggressive play over skill development. 


Slide from a presentation given by a soccer referee at the end of the season to an audience of 
parents and players: 


Season Statistics for Springfield Sockets 


266 goals (average 13.3 per game) 
17 injuries (2 players, 6 parents, 4 coaches, 5 referees) 


€ 4-16 won-lost record (interleague games) 


Slide from a presentation given by a soccer mom to the Parents! Booster Club: 


Benefits of Youth Soccer 


College admissions officers react positively. 
Team spirit 


Children are out of the house several times a week. 


Line from an email from school principal to the Parents! Booster Club: 


“Less fighting, more delighting” is the motto of our sports program, which I’m sure you'll 
agree does not benefit from negative press reports about spectators’ attacks on the referees. 


Text from one player to another: 


my mom and urs fighting!!! ROFL!!!! 
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(e Comment on newspaper website about an article entitled *Local Woman Arrested in Soccer 
Brawl": 


This is a non-story totally blown out of proportion by parents of players on the other team. 
One owns this newspaper. Just saying. 


© Caption for a photo of a fistfight, posted on social media: 
parents :( 
o Email sent by the parent in the photo to the manager of the social media site: 


My attorneys assure me that you are liable for any damage to my reputation caused by that 
photo. 
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Answers to Chapter 25 Quiz 


© incorrect The subject line should be capitalized. Also, the tone is a bit argumentative and the 
wording vague. 


(2) incorrect A parent writing to a professional (in this case, a coach) should write more for- 
mally. Abbreviations such as UR and xtra are out of place, as are four of the five exclamation 
points. 


N 
G correct I don’t know whether the study is correct (I made it up), but the sentence is correct 
in Standard English, a good choice for someone who wants to make a convincing argument. 


(4) correct Everything on this slide, except for the statistics (which would be appalling if they 
were real) is correct. 


EON 

5 ) incorrect Bullet points should match grammatically. The first and third bullet points are 
complete sentences, but the second is not. Change it to “Team spirit builds character" or 
similar wording. 


(6) correct A school official should write in Standard English when communicating with parents. 
That’s the case here, so this one is correct. 


fo 

(7) correct The language is correct (not necessarily the sentiment or the fight that provoked it). 
In peer-to-peer texts, there’s no need for Standard English. ROFL, in case you didn’t know, 
means “rolling on the floor laughing.” 


(8) incorrect I won't address the question of whether the writer should make accusations in a 
comment thread. Instead, I focus on the language. The first sentence is formal, and the last 
isn't. Consistency matters! 


(9) incorrect The tone of this caption would be fine for a text or email between friends, but 
social media draws a wide audience and merits somewhat more formal language. 


~ 


(20) correct If you’re threatening to sue, opt for Standard English. 
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IN THIS CHAPTER 


» Writing essays and research 
papers 


» Creating science laboratory 
reports 


» Formatting business letters and 
memos 


Chapter 26 


Writing at School 
and on the Job 


nless you're the ruler of the entire world, you have a boss. At school, your boss is a 

teacher or a professor. At work, your boss is, well, the boss! Writing done for an author- 

ity figure requires proper English. Plus, when you're writing at school or on the job, you 
must conform to additional standards — traditions built up over the years. 


Chapter 25 focuses on the media you use for writing — specifically, electronic media (texts, 
tweets, email, and slide presentations). In this chapter, I turn the spotlight on content and 
form, showing you how to master the most common types of school and workplace writing. 
Mastering these will help you achieve better grades or perhaps a promotion and a higher salary. 


A Is for Accomplished: Writing at School 


It happens every school day, sometimes more than once a day. Your teacher assigns a 
report, an essay, a research paper, or a similar document. You sigh and wonder, “How long 
until vacation?" No one likes homework. But grasping the conventions — the basic format of 
assignments — can make writing them easier. 
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TIP 


Essays and research papers 


An essay is a written discussion of an idea. Usually, an essay expresses a point of view — your 
opinion on the topic or the conclusion you’ve drawn from the information you presented in 
the essay. A research paper generally includes information (ideas, opinions, statistics) that you 
gathered from books, articles, and websites. A research paper may express your own view on 
the subject or simply present a neutral overview of the topic. In this section are some guidelines 
for writing these works. 


Businesspeople write research papers, too, but in the business world, these papers are gener- 
ally called reports. Every guideline you see here applies to both academic papers and business 
reports. 


Formal writing 


Essays and research papers are formal. Slang words, a conversational tone, and most abbrevia- 
tions have no place in these assignments. (You may use abbreviations attached to dates, such 
as A.D. or C.E. in formal papers. Both abbreviations refer to the modern or “common” era.) 
When you’re writing an essay or a research paper, pretend that you’re arguing a case before a 
judge or lecturing a group of scholars. The level of formality you’d use in a courtroom or lecture 
hall is your goal. Take a look at some acceptable and unacceptable sentences for this type of 
assignment: 


UNACCEPTABLE SENTENCE: The plot is kind of complicated, with too much stuff to keep 
track of. 


BETTER SENTENCE: With a complicated plot, the novel challenges the reader to keep 
track of events. 


WHY IT'S BETTER: In the first version, kind of and stuff are too informal. The wording in 
the second sentence is more mature. 
UNACCEPTABLE SENTENCE: The general ordered his troops to attack very late in the 


battle. Big mistake! Lots of soldiers died. 


BETTER SENTENCE: Because the general waited until late in the battle to order an 
attack, many soldiers died. 


WHY IT'S BETTER: Big mistake and lots of are too informal. Also, the fact that soldiers died 
shows the mistake. The writer does not have to say big mistake. 

UNACCEPTABLE SENTENCE: This painting is all about color, a ton of color, and nothing 
else but color. 

BETTER SENTENCE: The distinctive characteristic of this painting is its color. 


WHY IT'S BETTER: The original version repeats color and tries to be cute. Academic writ- 
ing should be more formal. 
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EXAMPLE 


Q. Which sentence(s) would be appropriate for an academic or business report? 
(A) A great change in family finances has long-term effects. 
(B) The effects of a large increase or decrease in family income may last for years. 
(C) neither 
(D) both 


A. (D) Both sentences make a clear point without slang or casual language, so both are 
acceptable. 


Identifying others' ideas 


Robbing a bank is a crime. Stealing someone else's ideas is also a crime in the academic world 
(and sometimes in the business world, too). This crime, plagiarism, is a serious offense. Luck- 
ily, you can stay on the right side of the law by crediting your sources. You can do so in several 
different ways. 


If you insert someone else's exact words into your own writing, you must be sure that the 
reader knows you're quoting. Place quotation marks around short quotations and insert them 
into the text. Take a look at these examples: 


Economist Joan Smith noted, "The economic downturn has led to lowered expectations 
for a better future and contributed to a rise in crime." 


According to Smith, the trade agreement signed last year "damaged many parts of the 
economy," bringing hardship to a large number of people. 


"Unemployment for factory workers will not improve for at least five years," she added. 


She claims that the job market is "at crisis level in nearly every area of the country." 


The quotation marks tell you what Joan Smith said. If you leave them out, your reader assumes 
that you linked a bad economy to the crime rate, discovered the consequences of the trade 
agreement, and analyzed the job market. But you didn't do these things. Joan Smith did. (Joan 
Smith is just an example, not a real person. Nor is the information about the economy, trade 
agreement, and job market real.) 


As you see in these examples, the quotation may appear at the beginning of the sentence, at the 
end, or even in the middle. (For more information on punctuating and capitalizing quotations, 
turn to Chapter 18.) 


Quotations that are longer than three lines should be indented from the left margin so that 
they resemble a block of text. Take a look at this example, which is not from a real source but 
is something I created just for you: 


Historian Alex Johnson has attempted to determine why the trial attracted so much 
attention. In The Trial of Martha Martin, he writes: 


Some see sexism and the narrow roles assigned to women as the cause. 
However, economic gain is a more likely reason the media covered the trial 
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TIP 


REMEMBER 


in great detail. All the major television networks sent representatives, and 
thousands of words appeared in traditional newspapers and magazines. Millions 
followed the trial on various websites. All these media outlets bring in millions of 
dollars in advertising money. 


Statistics provided by the Advertising Council support Johnson's view. In 2024, rates for 
social media pop-up ads . . . [The text continues here.] 


Notice that the block quotation isn't surrounded by quotation marks. The blocking takes the 
place of that punctuation. 


If you aren't directly quoting someone else's words in your paper, you may still have to give 
credit. Information and ideas that are not your own must be identified, even if you change the 
wording. If you explain Rebecca Dunne's ideas about the Salem witch trials, for example, you 
must give credit to Rebecca Dunne. (Rebecca Dunne is not a real person. This name is just an 
example to illustrate the point.) When you mention statistics, identify the person supplying 
the statistics. You may identify the source in the text (“Rebecca Dunne believes that . . .") or in 
footnotes or parentheses. 


Sometimes no name is available for a source. Instead, all you know is the name of the organiza- 
tion (the Advertising Council, perhaps). In this situation, give credit to the organization. 


Teachers usually ask you to identify the source of a quotation, an idea, or information in a 
citation. A citation is a footnote, a note at the end of a chapter, or a reference in parentheses 
inserted into the text. Additional information about each source appears in a bibliography or 
source list at the end of the paper or essay. Several systems for formatting citations and bibli- 
ographies exist, and every teacher has a favorite. So does every subject area. Before you write, 
ask which system your teacher prefers. Then check the internet or a reference book for the 
format, or use a computer program that automatically formats your citation and bibliography 
according to your teacher's preferred system. 


For a longer discussion of research papers and citations, you may want to take a look at College 
Research Papers For Dummies, by Joseph J. Giampalmi (Wiley, 2023). 


Without identifying the source, the reader will think that the idea or information comes directly 
from you. Give credit where credit is due. 


Other formatting issues 


Your essay or research paper should have a title. Some teachers don't require this step, but a 
title helps you focus your ideas. For a long essay or for a research paper, place the title on a 
separate page. For a short piece of writing, center the title at the top of the page. Don't place 
quotation marks around the title. 


When you write an English, history, or art paper, capitalize all the important words. Place 
unimportant words — a, an, the, and so on — in lowercase. Follow the same system for titles of 
other works that you mention within your paper. The title of an article should be inside quota- 
tion marks. Titles of full-length works (novels, nonfiction books, plays, and so on) should be 
italicized or underlined. 
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They brought up their children in extreme poverty. 
The plane will take off shortly. 
The effects of the sleeping pills wore off slowly. 


TIP 


EXAMPLE 


YOUR 


TURN 


The title of a science paper, or titles within a science paper, follow different rules, which I 
explain in a later section “Science reports.” 


Verb 


tense also matters when you write an essay or a research paper. In general, use past tense 


for history papers, except for events that are still going on. Take a look at these examples. The 


past 


tense verbs are underlined: 

Rosa Parks was a civil rights activist who played an important role in the Montgomery 
bus boycott. 

Alexander Fleming discovered penicillin in 1928. 


Julius Caesar was a Roman general and statesman whose victories extended the terri- 
tory of the Roman Empire to modern Britain and Germany. 


If you write about a work of literature or art, present tense is best. Why? The work doesn't 
change. Every time you open the book or look at the painting, the experience begins anew. Here 
are some examples, with the present tense verbs underlined: 


Q. 


A. 


Hamlet kills Polonius by accident. 
In Goya's painting, two women stand on a balcony. 


The poet calls darkness "comforting" and "tender." 


Is the format acceptable or unacceptable? The information in parentheses identifies the 
element of the essay or paper. 


“The Role of the Unreliable Narrator” (title, centered on a line above an essay) 


unacceptable Centered titles should not be placed in quotation marks. 


Is the format acceptable or unacceptable? The information in parentheses identifies the ele- 
ment of the essay or paper. 


Henry Peters said, The war illustrated the limitations of troops fighting without proper 
equipment. (sentence in a research paper) 


The Dow-Jones Industrial Average is, according to the many economists, the most 
important indicator of the health of the economy. (sentence from an essay for an eco- 
nomics class) 


The artist believed that his art was unique, but Arthur Bombech and other experts have 
identified many influences on his personal style. (sentence from a research paper about 
a sculptor) 


“Comic Art in France: A Survey” (title of a research paper, alone on a title page) 


Jay Gatsby, the title character in Fitzgerald's The Great Gatsby, was in love with Daisy. 
(sentence from an essay for English class) 
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Science reports 


If you’re writing a science research paper based on reading articles published by others, the 
guidelines in the earlier section “Essays and research papers” are mostly the same. One excep- 
tion is the capitalization of titles. The title of the paper, as well as any titles referred to within 
the paper, are capitalized in sentence style. Only the first word of the title, the first word of the 
subtitle (if there is one), and proper names are capitalized. Everything else is in lowercase. Here 
are some examples: 


Pneumonia risk in newborns: The influence of nutrition 
Population growth of Orcinus orca in Puget Sound, 1950-2020 


Desert and alpine flora in California: A comparative study 


Science has its own system — actually, a couple of systems — for source citations. Ask the 
teacher or professor about their preferred system and then consult the appropriate website or 
handbook. Or download an app (computer program) that will do the formatting for you. 


From middle school through graduate school, most science courses involve doing lab work — 
experiments — and writing lab reports. Your teacher or professor may give you a sample lab 
report and ask you to format your own work in the same way. (If you don’t receive a sample, 
ask for one!) Science lab reports vary somewhat, but a few rules apply to all. 


References to others’ experiments 


Some lab reports begin with a summary of others’ work in the same field. If you refer to the 
titles of scientific papers in your lab report, use sentence style, described earlier in this section. 
Capitalize the first word of the title of the report, as well as the first word of the subtitle (if the 
report has one). Capitalize proper names. Everything else appears in lowercase (non-capitals). 


Generally, you don’t need to quote directly from someone else’s scientific paper. Scientists 
want the information, but the exact words aren’t important. Summarize or state the informa- 
tion in your own words. Be sure to credit the source. 


Dates are another important element in lab reports. Science constantly moves forward, extend- 
ing or correcting theories as new information appears. When you refer to someone else’s 
experiment or theory, you should supply the date. The reader then understands how current 
the information is. Most scientists prefer the date to appear in this order: day-month-year, or, 
if no day is given, month-year. No commas appear within the date. Here are a few examples of 
dates in the scientific style: 


10 May 1999 
26 August 2014 
June 2015 


If you do not know the day or the month, or if that information isn’t relevant, simply write 
the year. 
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EXAMPLE 


REMEMBER 


EXAMPLE 


Q. 


A. 


Which format(s) would be acceptable in a science report? 
(A) 15 June 2025 

(B) June 15, 2025 

(C) both 

(D) neither 


(A) Dates in a science report are written without commas. The format is day month year. 


Reporting your own actions 


Most of your laboratory report explains what you did, how you did it, and what results you 
obtained. When you report your actions, be specific. Also, write about the experiment, not about 
yourself. Take a look at these sample sentences: 


BAD SENTENCE: | added sodium. 
GOOD SENTENCE: Sodium was added. 


WHY IT'S GOOD: / is not appropriate in a lab report. 


BAD SENTENCE: We exposed the plant to sunlight. 

GOOD SENTENCE: The plant was exposed to sunlight. 

WHY IT'S GOOD: The focus of the sentence should be on the action, not on the people 
performing the action. 

BAD SENTENCE: After the plant flowered, Jean measured the stem. 

GOOD SENTENCE: After the plant flowered, the stem was measured. 


WHY IT'S GOOD: Jean is not important. Focus on the action, not on the person. 


Notice that the good sentences use past tense. The experiment is over, and the report explains 
what you did and what happened. Present tense doesn't fit this situation. For the same reason, 
you should also use past tense when you give information about others’ experiments. 


Be serious, factual, and formal when you write about an experiment. A science lab report is not 
the place to make a joke or to let your imagination loose. Present the information clearly. 


A. 


Are the format and language of this sentence acceptable in a science lab report? 
Next, sodium is added to the solution. 


unacceptable The experiment happened in the past, so you need a past tense verb, was. 
Also, how much sodium? That's an important fact and should appear in the report. 
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WARNING 


Other formatting issues 


You have to present information you gathered during your experiment. Often you do so visu- 
ally, in charts, graphs, tables, or diagrams. Each of these visual elements should be numbered 
and identified. Here's an example of a table: 


Elsewhere in your lab report, you may refer to “Table 1” as you analyze the information. Cap- 
italize Table. 


Table 1 Number of flowers with and without fertilizer treatment 


Number of flowers Number of flowers with Average width of 
Plant type without fertilizer fertilizer treatment flowers 
Rosa abyssinica 2 8 3cm 
Rosa arkansana 0 3 2.8 cm 
Rosa carolina 1 1 6 cm 


Numbers often appear in lab reports. As you see in the example, scientists use metric units for 
size, weight, and volume. In other words, you measure meters, kilograms, and liters, not yards, 
pounds, or quarts. Always abbreviate metric units. Most metric abbreviations are not capitalized. 
(L for liter and C for Celsius temperature are exceptions.) Place a space between the number and 
the metric unit, and omit periods within or after the abbreviation. The same abbreviation works 
for both singular (one unit) and plural (more than one unit). Take a look at these examples: 


8 cm (eight centimeters) 

1.5 kg (one-point-five kilograms) 

55 ml (fifty-five milliliters) 

2 L (two liters) 
Take another look at the sample table. The scientific names of the plants (all types of roses) are 
italicized. All scientific names of plants and animals require italics. Common names, such as 
rose, do not need italics. Generally, the first word of a scientific name, the genus, is capitalized 
and what follows, the species, is in lowercase. Sometimes, the first word may be abbreviated. 
Here are some examples: 

Homo sapiens 

E. coli 

Turdusmigratorius 


In case you're wondering, the common names of the items in the preceding list are human 
beings, a virus, and a robin. 


If you're writing the report with a pen, don't attempt to reproduce italics by hand. Simply write 
the name clearly. 
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Cis) Q. Is the format of this excerpt from a lab report acceptable? The information in parenthe- 


EXAMPLE 


ses identifies the element of the report. 
Acceleration of falling objects in a vacuum (title, centered alone on a title page) 


A. acceptable This science title is capitalized properly: only the first word is capitalized, 
and everything else is in lowercase. 


Is the format of each excerpt from a lab report acceptable? The information in parentheses 
identifies the element of the report. 


e Comparison of fertilized and unfertilized Rosa rubiginosa plants (title of an experiment, 
alone on a title page) 


E The fertilized rose totally won, in terms of numbers of flowers. (sentence from the 
conclusion) 


5 The fertilizer, I think, made a difference. (another sentence from the conclusion) 


Ó Approximately 2 ml of fertilizer were added to the soil every day for a month. (sentence 
explaining the procedure) 


o Temperature was kept at 4? c. (sentence explaining the procedure) 


Get to Work: Writing on the Job 


In school, you may pay money (tuition and fees) to write. At work, someone may pay you to 
write. That's a better arrangement, don't you think? Writing on the job can make or break your 
career. If you write well, you may advance, but if you write poorly, you may lose your position. 
In this section, I help you take a close look at the most common types of business writing so 
that every document you create is perfect. 


Most word processing programs provide templates — basic formats — for many types of busi- 
ness communications. When you bring one up on your screen, everything is in the right place. 
All you have to do is supply the content. In this section, I show you some standard formats and 
provide guidelines for how to use them correctly. 


If your job involves writing business reports, follow the guidelines in the section “Essays and 
research papers," earlier in this chapter. Business reports are similar to the research papers 
you write (or wrote) in school. 


Letters 


Email and phone calls may be taking over the business world, but letters on paper are still 
around. When you write a business letter, you must include some important elements, which 
can be formatted in several different ways. Your company may have a preferred format, or there 
may be some room for your own preferences. 
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Take a look at this sample letter. Each part is labeled in bold. Below the letter are further 
instructions for each part. 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF COMPANY: 

Peterman Construction Company 

5212 Calla Street 

Anytown, New York 10021 

DATE: 

September 12, 2024 

INSIDE ADDRESS: 

Mr. George Dodge 

1471 Second Avenue 

Millerville, VT 05469 

GREETING: 

Dear Mr. Dodge: 

BODY OF THE LETTER: 

The repairs to your roof were completed two days ago. We hope that you are satisfied with our 
work. Please send us the final payment ($1,500) by Friday, October 12, 2024. We look forward 
to working with you on future projects. 

CLOSING: 

Sincerely, 

NAME OF SENDER: 

Herman Denten 

TITLE OF SENDER: 

Project Manager 

PHONE NUMBER AND EMAIL ADDRESS OF SENDER: 


212-555-9393 hdentenGdummiesallinone.com 
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Take a look at each part of the letter: 


>> The name and address of the company appear at the top of the letter. If you're printing 
the letter on official company paper, or /etterhead, the top of the paper already provides the 
company's name and address. If it doesn't, you can add this information yourself. Place the 
company name, physical address, and web address flush with the left margin. 


>» Additional information about the sender may appear after the company name and 
address or at the end of the letter. You're the sender, unless someone else asked you to 
write the letter. Your name and title may appear on one line, followed by your email address 
and phone number on another line, all flush with the left margin. You can also choose to 
place the title, email address, and phone number after your name at the end of the letter, 
as | did in the preceding sample letter. 


>> The date should begin at the left margin. An older but still acceptable style places the 
date closer to the right margin, more or less in the middle of the page. In the sample you 
see a month-day-year format (September 12, 2024), but you may also use day-month-year 
(12 September 2024) instead. If the day comes first, don't insert commas. Don't write a date 
entirely with numerals (9/12/24, for example). In some countries, the day comes before the 
month. In others, it follows. Your reader may see 9/12/24 and read it as September 12, 2024 
or December 9, 2024. 


>> The inside address contains the name and address of the person you're writing to. 
Use Mr., Mrs., Ms., Dr., or any other title that fits. Capitalize the abbreviation, and end the 
abbreviation with a period. Use both the first and last names, if you know them. 


>» The greeting in a business letter is formal. Stay away from Hi, Hello, and other such 
words. Dear or To are better choices. Generally, omit the first name of the person you're 
writing to. Attach the title (Mr., Mrs., Ms., or Dr.) to the last name. Follow the greeting with a 
colon (one dot atop another). 


>> The body of the letter should be simple and dignified. Formality and courtesy are impor- 
tant when you write to an employee or a customer. Steer clear of slang, and don't wander 
off topic. Write the message in simple, clear language. 


>» The closing appears alone on a line. Sincerely, Yours truly, Kind regards, and similar formal 
phrases are fine. Best, short for Best regards, is a little less formal but still acceptable. Don't 
write Your friend or something similar. In business, you don't have friends! You have co- 
workers, supervisors, and customers. Follow the closing with a comma. 


>> Your name completes the letter. Include both your first and last names, and a middle ini- 
tial, if you like. Add a suffix (Jr., Esq.), if you use one. If you didn't include your title at the top 
of the letter, place the title on a separate line after your name. Capitalize your title: Director 
of Marketing, Sales Assistant, and so on. If you didn't place your phone number and email 
address at the beginning of the letter, place that information on a separate line after your 
title. 
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EXAMPLE 


YOUR 
TURN 


You can adapt this letter format for recommendations, performance reviews, marketing cam- 
paigns, and many other situations. The only portion of the letter that changes is the body, 
where the message appears. Everything else stays the same. 


Q. Is this acceptable or unacceptable in a business letter? The information in parentheses 
identifies the element of the letter. 


Dear Maxine, (greeting in a letter to Dr. Maxine Oheria) 


A. unacceptable The greeting should be more formal: Dear Dr. Oheria. Generally, the first 
name doesn't appear. 


Is this acceptable or unacceptable in a business letter? The information in parentheses identi- 
fies the element of the letter. 


Sincerely, (closing) 
5/6/24, (date) 
Dear Ms. Mary North: (greeting) 


Classic Company 4 Park Road Autton NY 11202 (sender's company and company 
address) 


Director Of Marketing (sender's title) 


Memos 


Memos are communications sent within a company — from boss to employee, employee to 
boss, or one employee to another. They're more formal than most emails. Your word processing 
program may supply several memo templates, or you can format your own. Here's one option, 
with labels capitalized: 

PERSON RECEIVING THE MEMO: 

To: Samantha Friedman 

PERSON SENDING THE MEMO: 

From: Arthur Gordon, Vice President of Marketing 

SUBJECT LINE: 

Re: Performance review 

DATE: 


Date: June 12, 2024 


MESSAGE: 
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All sales associates will meet with me individually during the month of July for the annual per- 
formance review. Please call my secretary (ext. 333) for an appointment. 


As you write a memo, keep these ideas in mind: 


» 


» 


» 


» 


» 


» 


Q. 
EXAMPLE 


A. 


When you fill in the To and From lines, use full (first and last) names. You may include 
the job title, if you wish. Capitalize only the important words in the job title. Remember that 
To and From should be followed by colons, not commas. 


If you send a copy to another person, include a CC line. CC is an old abbreviation. It used 
to mean carbon copy, in the days when copies were made with carbon paper. No one uses 
carbon paper now, but the abbreviation remains. Most often, this abbreviation is capital- 
ized, but lowercase is also fine. (Choose one. Don't capitalize one letter and not the other.) 
Either way, follow the abbreviation with a colon. Then write the names of the people who 
should receive copies. 


Write a clear subject line. Capitalize the first word in the subject. If you like, you may 
capitalize all the important words, or leave the rest in lowercase. The subject line should be 
short, just long enough to let the reader know what the memo is about. 


Include the date. Here you see the traditional month-day-year format. You can change that 
pattern to day-month-year. You may also drop the name of the month and insert a number 

(6 instead of June, for example). Be careful, though. In some countries, the day precedes the 

month. In others, it follows. Your reader may see 6/12 and read it as June 12 or December 6. 


Keep the body of the memo clear, formal, and short. Get your message across politely, 
omitting unnecessary words and comments. 


Initial the memo. Place your initials next to your name on the From line. If you're working 
on paper, use a pen. Otherwise, use your word processing program to insert your initials. A 
memo has no closing or signature line. 


Is this acceptable or unacceptable in a memo? The information in parentheses identifies 
the element of the memo. 

Re: supply chain (subject line) 

unacceptable You should always capitalize the first word, and you may also capitalize 


other significant words in the subject line. The correct version of this subject line is 
Supply Chain or Supply chain. 


Is this acceptable or unacceptable in a memo? The information in parentheses identifies the 
element of the memo. 


YOUR 
TURN 


18 March 2024 (date) 


e» To Elizabeth Stanton (person receiving the memo) 


© From: Marlon Rabbitti (person sending the memo) 


© Dear Elizabeth, (first line of the message) 


o Update on Order Status (subject line) 
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© unacceptable The quoted words should be surrounded by quotation marks. Thus, the correct 
version is Henry Peters said, “The war illustrated the limitations of troops fighting without proper 
equipment.” 


(2) acceptable The language is formal, as it should be. No quotation marks are necessary, 
because no words are quoted and the ideas are attributed to many economists. 


G) acceptable The language is formal, and no quotation marks are needed. 
(4) unacceptable A title that is alone on the page should not be enclosed by quotation marks. 
G) unacceptable When writing about a literary work, use present tense. Change was to is. 


(6) acceptable The first word of the title is capitalized, as well as the first part of the scientific 
name of the plant (a tea rose, in common language). Rosa is the genus, a category that 
includes many types of roses, and rubiginosa is the species, a subgroup of the genus. 

In science writing, capitalize the genus but not the species, and italicize both. 


unacceptable The language is too informal and too general. Instead of totally won, give 
accurate information: Fertilized plants produced an average of 8.7 blooms per plant, compared to 
3.2 for unfertilized plants. 


(8) unacceptable Don’t insert yourself into a lab report! The sentence is also too general. Give 
information about the observed difference, such as the number of blooms, plant height, and 
so forth. 


acceptable Everything here is factual and in formal language. The abbreviation for milliliters 
is written without a period, as it should be. 


"1 

(20) unacceptable The abbreviation for Celsius is C, not c. 

acceptable The formality of this closing is appropriate for a business letter. 
unacceptable In some countries this is May 6, 2024. In other countries it’s June 5, 2024. 
Clarity is your goal, and you can’t achieve that with numerals. 


(33) unacceptable In the greeting, use the title and last name only (Ms. North), followed by a 
comma or colon. 


unacceptable Place the company name and street address on separate lines. Below the 
street-address line, place the city, state, and zip code on their own line. If separate lines 
present a problem, insert commas to separate each of these elements, with one exception: No 
comma appears between the state and the zip code. 


unacceptable Don’t capitalize of in a title. 


UNIT 7 Grammar in Action 


PARTS OF SPEECH I 
Main parts of speech 


The smallest unit of language is the word. In grammar each word is assigned a 
grammatical category known as a part of speech. 


The following main parts of speech are discussed in this section: noun, 
pronoun, adjective, determiner, verb, adverb, preposition and conjunction. 


) 


5) acceptable Everything is as it should be in this date. 


IAS 
a) 


) 
P, 


- 
"ees 


4 


) unacceptable To should be followed by a colon. Thus, this should be To: Elizabeth Stanton 


7 


A UN 
( 


/ 


) acceptable Everything’s fine with the punctuation and capitalization here. 


( 
Nee 


] 


(m= 


\ 


o 


) unacceptable Don't place a greeting in a memo. 


SN 
NN 


) acceptable The word on isn't important, so it should be in lowercase. Another acceptable 
format for this subject line is Update on order status. 


If you're ready to test your skills a bit more, take the following chapter quiz that incorporates 
all the chapter topics. 
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Quiz time! Complete each problem to test your knowledge on the various topics covered in this 


490 


chapter. You can then find the solutions and explanations in the next section. 


Decide whether these excerpts from academic or business communications are acceptable. 


Excerpt 


1. To Mr. Carmen, 


What It Is 


Greeting line in a business 
letter 


Acceptable or 
Unacceptable? 


2. "International Travel in 19th Century Europe" 


Title of a history research 
paper, centered on a title 


page 


3. Peterson 
222 Main Street 
Centerton, NY 11001 


Business letter, inside 
address of the recipient 


4. According to Dr. Higging, the most recent 
census showed a rise in the number of 
multifamily dwellings in the metropolitan area. 


Sentence from a research 
paper 


5. Very truly yours, 


Closing of a business letter 


6. On 15 July 1972, both parties reached an 
agreement on the merger. 


Sentence from an academic 
essay 


7. 2024 June 14 


Date of a memo 


8. Growth of antibiotic-resistant bacteria in soil 
following natural flooding 


Title of a science paper, 
centered on the top line 


9. C.C. Lorna Francis 


Copy line in a memo 


10. The painting showed the dead man and his 
murderer. 
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Sentence in an essay 
describing a work of art 


Answers to Chapter 26 Quiz 


^N. 
1 ) unacceptable A colon, not a comma, should follow the name in the greeting line of a business 
^ letter. 


(2) unacceptable A centered title should not be enclosed in quotation marks. 


( 3) unacceptable Peterson should not appear all by itself. Add Mr. or Ms. or whatever title the 
recipient uses. Also insert the first name, if you know it. 


7— 
( 4) acceptable The information is credited to the source, Dr. Higging, and the language is appro- 
priately formal. 


€ 5) acceptable This closing is fine for a business letter. 

p: 

(6) acceptable The format, tone, and tense are all fine in this sentence. 

(7) unacceptable The year should not appear first. Change to June 14, 2024 or 14 June 2024. 


( 8 ) acceptable A centered title should not be enclosed in quotation marks. In a science report, 
only the first word of the title and subtitle and proper names should be capitalized. 


~n 


1 
9 ) unacceptable Don't insert periods into the abbreviation CC. Place a colon after the 
abbreviation. 


(10) unacceptable In describing a work of art (painting, novel, poem, and so forth) use present 
tense. Change showed to shows. 
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Symbols 

' (apostrophe) 

contractions, defined, 304 

defined, 297 

ownership for singles, 299 
ownership with hyphenated words, 303 
plural possessives, 299 

possession with proper nouns, 302 
possessive nouns that end in s, 303 
practice questions, 299, 303 

of test for, 298 

using to show possession, 298-304 
(hyphen) 

answers to chapter quiz, 370 


and capitalization, 361 
chapter quiz, 370 
compound words, 360-361 
dividing words, 360 
and misinterpretations, 361 
numbers, 361 
ownership with hyphenated words, 303 
plural forms and, 45 
practice questions, 362 
practice questions answers and explanations, 367 
two-word descriptions, 361-362 
and web addresses, 360 
, (comma) 
about, 16, 337 
adding information to sentence, 340-345 
addresses, 346-347 
appositives, 344 
chapter quiz, 354 
in clauses, 342-343, 349 
clauses, untangling, 183 
conjunctions, 350-351 
conjunctions and, 162 
dates, 347-348 
in descriptive list, 340-341 
direct address, 345-346 
introductory words, 349-350 
and participles, 342-343 
in phrases, 349 
practice questions, 340, 342, 344-345, 349, 351 
practice questions answers and explanations, 352-353 


in series, 338-340 


words not connected to the meaning of the sentence, 
349-350 


... (ellipsis), 317 
. (period), 16, 159, 464 
/ (slash), 366 
: (colons) 
addresses, 346 
answers to chapter quiz, 370 
business letters, addressing, 363 
chapter quiz, 369, 370 
defined, 362 
emails, addressing, 363 
lists, introducing, 363-364 
long quotations, introducing, 364-365 
practice questions, 365 
practice questions answers and explanations, 368 
; (semicolons), 162-163, 325-326, 361 
! (exclamation point), 16, 159-160, 324-325 
? (question mark), 16, 159-160, 323-324 
[] (brackets), 317 


A 


a lot, 420 
a/an, 46, 91-92, 456 
abbreviation, 383-384 
-able word endings, 290 
about, 244 
absolutes, 265-266 
academic writing 
citations, 478 
crediting sources, 477-478 
essays and research papers, 471 
formal writing, 476-477 
formatting issues, 478-479 
quotations, 477-478 
science reports, 480-483 
accept/except, 415 
acoustics, 233 
action verbs. See also verbs 
about, 67 
defined, 65 
direct objects, 136-139 
examples, 70-71 
indirect objects, 139-141 


Index 
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active verbs, 67, 209-210 
addresses, 346-347 
adjective clause, 179 


and, 112, 162, 339, 350, 456. See also conjunctions 
another, 341 
answers to chapter quiz 


adjectives 
about, 87-88 
adding-er or -est to, 258 
adverbs describing, 95-96 
adverbs vs, 97-99 
answers to chapter quiz, 104 
chapter quiz, 103 
commas and, 341 
comparisons with, 257-259 
defined, 10, 88 
describing nouns, 89 
describing pronouns, 89-90 
examples, 10, 88, 90 
identifying, 90-91 
and linking verbs, 89-90 
parts of speech and, 10-11 
practice questions, 91, 97-98, 99, 259-260 
practice questions answers and explanations, 100-102 
single-word comparisons, 258 
subordinate clauses and, 179-180 
two-word comparisons, 259 
adverb clauses, 180 
adverbs 
about, 87-88 
adjectives vs., 97-99 
answers to chapter quiz, 104 
chapter quiz, 103 
comparisons with, 260-261 
conjunctive, 162 
defined, 10, 93 
describing adjectives, 95-96 
describing other adverbs, 95-96 
examples, 10, 93-94 


adjectives, 104 
adverbs, 104 

capital letters, 389 
clauses, 188, 448 
colons (:), 370 
commas (,), 355-356 
comparisons, 279 
complements, 149 
complete sentences, 173 
conjunctions, 117 
contractions, 313 
dashes, 370 
descriptions, 279 
electronic media, 474 
grammar, 427 
hyphen (-), 370 
language, 33-34 
nouns, 50 

parts of, 484-485 
prepositions, 117 
pronouns, 64, 256 
quotations, 334-335 
sentences, 448 
spelling, 296 


subject-verb agreement, 239 


subject-verb pairs, 134 
subordinate clauses, 188 
tense, 220 

unnecessary words, 407 
verbals, 448 

verbs, 85, 220 
wordiness, 407 

writing, 490 


finding, 93-94 
practice questions, 95, 96, 97-98, 99, 261 
practice questions answers and explanations, 100-102 


-ant word ending, 289 
antecedents, 52, 224. See also pronouns 
any, 229-230, 242 
subordinate clauses and, 179-180 anybody, 53, 230 
affect/effect, 416 anyone, 53, 230 
after, 244 anything, 230 
agreement, defined, 220 
all, 229-230, 242 


apostrophes () 
contractions, 304 


all right, 420 defined, 15, 297 

almost, 269 functions of, 15-16 

also, 162 ownership for singles, 299 

am, 155 ownership with hyphenated words, 303 


among/between, 423 
an, 46, 91-92, 456 


plural possessives, 299 
possession with proper nouns, 302 
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possessive nouns that end in s, 303 

practice questions, 299, 303 

of test for, 298 

using to show possession, 298-304 
appear, 24, 68-69 
appositives, 249, 344. See also pronouns 
-ar word ending, 289 
are, 430 
aren't scarcely, 411 
art, writing in present tense, 206 
articles 

defined, 91 

examples, 91-92 

omitting in electronic media, 456 
assumptions, in this book, 2 
autocorrect, 469 


bad, 261-262 
bad/badly, 98-99 
be, 73-74, 155 
because, 162, 422 
behind, 244 
being that, 422 
being verbs. See linking verbs 
best, 261-262 
better, 261-262 
between, 245 
between/among, 422 
block quotations, 478 
blogs, 160 
body, email, 460 
books, titles of, 329 
both, 112, 242 
brackets ([]), 317 
bullet introductions, 464-465 
bullet texts, 465-467 
business letters 
about, 483 
addressing, 363 
body, 485 
closing, 485 
colons in, 363 
company name and address, 485 
dates, 485 
greeting, 485 
information about sender, 485 
inside address, 485 
parts of, 484-485 


practice questions, 486, 487 


practice questions answers and explanations, 488-489 


sender's name, 485 
business reports 
citations, 478 
crediting sources, 477-478 
defined, 476 
formal writing, 476-477 
formatting issues, 478-479 
quotations, 477-478 
but, 350, 456 
by, 244 


C 


can, 79 
cannot help but, 410 
can't hardly, 410 
can't scarcely/aren't scarcely/isn't scarcely, 411 
capital letters 
abbreviations, 383-384 
about, 16-17 
answers to chapter quiz, 389 
chapter quiz, 388 
countries, 378 
directions (geographical), 377 
ethnicity, 376-377 
family relationships, 375-376 
first word in sentence, 17 
geographic features, 378 
headline styles, 380-381 
and hyphens, 361 
job titles, 374-375 
names, 17, 39, 374 
omitting in electronic media, 456-457 
PowerPoint presentation titles, 463 
practice questions, 376, 379, 380, 382-383, 384 


practice questions answers and explanations, 
385-387 


quotations, 374 

race, 376-377 

rules for, 373-374 

school terms, 379-380 

seasons, 378 

sentence styles, 392 

speaker or writer, 17 

titles, 380-382 

work terms, 379-380 
CDs, titles of, 329 
ceramics, 233 
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chapter quiz practice questions, 177, 178-179, 181, 184, 437 


adjectives, 103 practice questions answers and explanations, 185-186, 

adverbs, 103 443-444 

capital letters, 388 pronouns and, 181 

clauses, 187, 446-447 subordinate 

colons (:), 369 adjectives and, 179-180 

commas (,), 354 adverbs and, 179-180 

comparisons, 279 answers to chapter quiz, 188 

complements, 148 chapter quiz, 187 

complete sentences, 172 content for, 183-184 

conjunctions, 116 defined, 177, 435 

contractions, 312 examples, 178 

dashes, 369 improving sentences, 436-437 

descriptions, 279 independent clauses, separating from, 180-181 

electronic media, 472-473 nouns and, 179 

grammar, 426 practice questions, 178-179, 181, 184 

hyphen (-), 369 pronouns and, 179 

language, 31-32 as subjects, objects, or subject complements inside other 
: clauses, 180 

nouns, 49 


verbs and, 179-180 
verb choices, 182-183 
closing, email, 460 


prepositions, 116 
pronouns, 63, 255 
quotations, 333 
sentences, 446-447 
spelling, 295 


College Research Papers For Dummies (Giampalmi), 478 
colons (:) 
addresses, 346 


subject-verb agreement, 238 . 
answers to chapter quiz, 370 


subject-verb pairs, 133 . : 
. business letters, addressing, 363 

subordinate clauses, 187 

tense, 220 

verbals, 446-447 

verbs, 84, 220 

writing, 490 
chapter titles, 328 
Cheat Sheet, 3 
Chicago Manual of Style, 8 
citations, 478 


chapter quiz, 369 

defined, 362 

emails, addressing, 363 

lists, introducing, 363-364 

long quotations, introducing, 364-365 

practice questions, 365 

practice questions answers and explanations, 368 
comma splice, 151 


commas (,) 
clauses 
HN about, 16, 337 
adjective, 179 E A 
adding information to sentence, 340-345 
adverb, 180 


addresses, 346-347 


answers to chapter quiz, 188, 448 i3 
appositives, 344 


chapter quiz, 187, 446-447 
commas in, 183, 342-343, 349 
defined, 434 

definition of, 175 

examples, 176 


chapter quiz, 354 

in clauses, 342-343, 349 
clauses, untangling, 183 
conjunctions, 350-351 
conjunctions and, 162 
dates, 347-348 

in descriptive list, 340-341 
direct address, 345-346 
introductory words, 349-350 
and participles, 342-343 
in phrases, 349 


improving sentences, 436-437 
independent clauses 

defined, 177 

examples, 178 

subordinate clauses, separating from, 180-181 
one-clause sentences, 176 
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practice questions, 340, 342, 344-345, 349, 351 
practice questions answers and explanations, 352-353 
in series, 338-340 


words not connected to the meaning of the sentence, 
349-350 


comparative form, 259 
comparisons 
with adjectives, 257-259 
with adverbs, 260-261 
answers to chapter quiz, 279 
chapter quiz, 279 
illogical, 265-266 
incomplete, 263-264 
irregular, 261-263 
practice questions, 259-260, 261, 263, 267 
practice questions answers and explanations, 276-277 
complements 
action verbs 
direct objects, 136-139 
indirect objects, 139-141 
answers to chapter quiz, 149 
chapter quiz, 148 
defined, 14 
linking verbs and, 142-144 
objective complements, 141-142 
practice questions, 138-139, 140, 142, 144, 145 
practice questions answers and explanations, 146-147 
subject, 142-144 
types, 135 
complete sentences 
answers to chapter quiz, 173 
chapter quiz, 172 
complete vs. incomplete thoughts, 157-159 
conjunctions and, 161-162 
end marks, 159-161 
missing words in, 160 
past verb forms, 153-154 


practice questions, 153, 154, 155, 156-157, 159, 161, 
164-166, 168 


practice questions answers and explanations, 169-171 
semicolons and, 162-163 
subjects and verbs, 151-157 
verb forms ending in -ing, 152-153 
complete thoughts, 157-159 
complicated sentences, 401. See also wordiness 
compound plural possessives, 301-302 
compound subjects, 122-123, 225. See also subjects 
compound verbs, 123. See also verbs 
compound words, 360-361 
conjunctions 
about, 110 


adding meaning with, 110-112 
chapter quiz, 116 
commas in, 350-351 
complete sentences and, 161-162 
examples, 10, 162 
improving flow with, 110-112 
list of, 111 
omitting in electronic media, 456 
pairing up, 112-113 
parts of speech and, 10-11 
practice questions, 112, 113 
practice questions answers and explanations, 114-115 
conjunctive adverbs, 162. See also adverbs 
consequently, 162 
continual/continually, 414-415 
continuous/continuously, 414-415 
contractions. See also apostrophes (') 
answers to chapter quiz, 313 
chapter quiz, 312 
in conversational English, 24 
defined, 304 
list of, 305 
mistakes, 306 
of numbers, 305 
practice questions, 306-307 
practice questions answers and explanations, 310-311 
and pronoun pairs 
its/it's, 308 
their/there/they're, 308-309 
whose/who's, 308 
your/you're, 308 
conventions, 475 
conversational English, 23, 452 
could, 79 
could have, 306 
could of, 306 
countries, capitalizing, 378 
credentials, 233 


D 


danglers, 272-273 
dangling modifiers, 272-273 
dashes 
answers to chapter quiz, 370 
chapter quiz, 369 
long, 357-359 
practice questions, 359 
practice questions answers and explanations, 367 
short, 357-359 
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dates, 347-348 double negatives 


dependent clauses, 177-178 cannot help but, 410 
descriptions can't hardly, 410 
about, 88 can't scarcely/aren't scarcely/isn't scarcely., 411 
adjectives deleting, 409-411 
about, 87-88 practice questions, 411-412 
answers to chapter quiz, 104 
chapter quiz, 103 
defined, 10, 88, 257 E 
describing nouns, 89 each, 227, 242 
describing pronouns, 89-90 each other, 420 
examples, 88, 90 earnings, 233 
identifying, 90-91 -ed, 286-287 
and linking verbs, 89-90 effect/affect, 416 
parts of speech and, 10-11 either, 112, 227-228, 242 
practice questions, 91 electronic media 
adverbs abbreviations, 457-458 
about, 87-88 about, 451 
adjectives vs., 97-99 answers to chapter quiz, 474 
answers to chapter quiz, 104 autocorrect, 469 
chapter quiz, 103 chapter quiz, 472-473 
defined, 10, 93, 257 conversational English, 452 
describing adjectives, 95-96 dropping punctuations and capital letters, 456-457 
describing other adverbs, 95-96 dropping words 
examples, 93-94 omitting other words, 455-456 
finding, 93-94 omitting subjects and verbs, 454-455 
practice questions, 95, 96, 97-98, 99 emails 
practice questions answers and explanations, 100-102 body, 460 
answers to chapter quiz, 279 closing, 460 
chapter quiz, 279 greeting, 459-460 
clarifying meaning with, 88 heading, 459 
confusing, 274-275 practice questions, 460 
danglers, 272-273 practice questions answers and explanations, 470-471 
examples, 14 subject line, 459 
list, 340-341 errors, 469 
misplaced, 270-271 friendspeak, 452 
pinpointing meaning with, 397-398 informal vs. formal language in, 452-453 
placing correctly, 267-269 PowerPoint 
practice questions, 270, 271-272, 273-274, 275, 398-399 about, 461 
practice questions answers and explanations, 277-278, 403 bullet introductions, 464-465 
and subject-verb agreement, 225-226 bullet texts, 465-467 
dictionaries, 291-292 practice questions, 464, 465, 467-468 
did, 78 presentation slides, 462 
direct address, 345-346 titles, 462-463 
direct objects, 135, 136-139, 244 practice questions, 453, 458, 461, 465, 467-468 
directions, capitalizing, 377 practice questions answers and explanations, 470-471 
distancing quotation marks, 327-328 speech-to-text programs, 469 
do, 74-75, 78, 224 Standard English, 452 
does, 78, 224 text prediction, 469 
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Nouns 


Often called a ‘naming word’ in primary schools, a noun is used to refer to a 
person, thing or quality. Nouns are a very common feature of language and they 
are categorized into various classifications as follows. 


Common and proper nouns 


A common noun refers to something of which there are many examples and so 
is very common. The following words are examples of common nouns: 


apple, band, car, city, country, day, dog, man, month, planet, religion, street. 


A proper noun, on the other hand, refers to something in particular of which 
there is only one example. Unlike common nouns, proper nouns begin with a 
capital letter. Thus, the following words are examples of proper nouns: 


Granny Smith (type of apple), Beatles (name of pop group), Buddhism, 
Volkswagen (trade name of type of car) London, Sweden, Wednesday, 
Doberman (type of dog), Jack (name of man), March, Mars (name of planet), 
Scotland Street. 


Concrete and abstract nouns 


A concrete noun refers to something that you can touch. The following are 
examples of concrete nouns: 


bag, carpet, door, flower, grape, hand, lake, monkey, orange, pan, road, shoe, 
window. 


An abstract noun refers to something that you cannot touch. In other words, it 
refers to a quality, concept or idea. The following are examples of abstract 
nouns. 


anger, beauty, Christianity, courage, danger, fear, greed, happiness, loyalty, 
Marxism, wisdom, youth. 


ellipsis (.), 160, 317 
emails 
addressing, 363 
body, 460 
closing, 460 
greeting, 459-460 
heading, 459 


practice questions answers and explanations, 
470-471 


subject line, 459 
emojis, 452 
emoticons, 452 
emotions, 41 
end marks, 151, 159-161 
English Grammar All-in-One For Dummies (Woods), 8 
-ent word ending, 289 
-er word ending, 289 
es, adding to form plural nouns, 42-45 
essays 
citations, 478 
crediting sources, 477-478 
defined, 476 
formal writing, 476-477 
formatting issues, 478-479 
practice questions, 479 
practice questions answers and explanations, 488 
quotations, 477-478 
titles of, 328, 329 
ethnicity, 376-377 
even, 268-269 
every, 227, 242 
everybody, 53, 230, 231 
everyday/every day, 421 
everyone, 53, 230, 242 
everything, 230, 242 
except/accept, 415 
exclamation point (!), 16, 159-160, 324-325 
eyeglasses, 233 


F 


family titles, 375-376 
farther/further, 415 

few, 242, 341 

first person, 55 

first-person pronouns, 56 

for, 244, 350. See also conjunctions 
formality levels, 25-26 


formatting issues 
business reports, 478-479 
essays and research papers, 478-479 
science reports, 482-483 
fragments 
defined, 151 
inappropriate, 167 
placing, 166-167 
friendspeak, 22-23, 452 
further/farther, 415 
furthermore, 162 
future perfect progressive tense, 199 
future perfect tense, 199 
future progressive tense, 193-194, 195 
future tense, 193-194, 195. See also tense 


G 


genus, 482 
geographic features, capital letters, 378 
gerund, 251 
Giampalmi, Joseph J., 478 
given that, 422 
good, 261-262 
good vs. well, 98 
gotta/gonna/gotcha, 413-414 
grammar 
answers to chapter quiz, 427 
chapter quiz, 426 
common errors 
between/among, 422 
being that, 422 
try and/try to, 423 
common problems, checklist of, 18-19 
complicated verbs 
hanged/hung, 417-418 
lie/lay, 418-419 
lose/loose, 419 
rise/raise, 418 
sit/set, 417 
defined, 7 
double negatives 
cannot help but, 410 
can't hardly, 410 
can't scarcely/aren't scarcely/isn't scarcely., 411 
deleting, 409-411 
elements of, 9 
a lot/all right/each other, 420-421 
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grammar (continued) dividing words, 360 


practice questions, 411-412, 416-417, 419-420, 421-422 and misinterpretations, 361 
practice questions answers and explanations, 424-425 numbers, 361 
sounds and ownership with hyphenated words, 303 
accept/except, 415 plural forms and, 45 
affect/effect, 416 practice questions, 362 
continual/continually, 414-415 practice questions answers and explanations, 367 
continuous/continuously, 414-415 two-word descriptions, 361-362 
dropped d, 412 and web addresses, 360 
farther/further, 415 
gotta/gonna/gotcha, 413-414 
to/too/two, 413 I 
vs. style, 8-9 l, 17, 107, 198, 199, 224, 241, 245, 373 
greeting, email, 459-460 -ible word endings, 290 
icons, used in this book, 2 
ideas, 41 
H if, 213. See also conjunctions 
had, 154, 198-199, 201, 202-203, 213-214, 430, 432 illogical comparisons, 265-266. See also comparisons 
hanged/hung, 417-418 IMing (instant-messaging), 156 
has, 154, 198, 200, 224, 394, 430 imperative verbs, 67, 211-212 
have, 76-77, 154, 198, 200, 224, 394, 430, 432 implied comparisons, 250 
he, 3, 4, 58, 74, 107, 198, 199, 241 in, 106-107 
heading, email, 459 incomplete comparisons, 263-264. See also comparisons 
headline styles, 380-381 incomplete thoughts, 157-159 
headquarters, 233 independent clauses. See also clauses; subordinate clauses 
helping verbs. See also verbs defined, 177 
changing meaning with, 79 examples, 178 
creating time frame with, 77 subordinate clauses, separating from, 180-181 
past verb forms and, 153-154 indicative mood, 211 
questions and negative statements with, 77-78 indicative verbs, 66-67 
verb "be," 73-74 indirect command, 214 
verb "do," 74-75 indirect objects, 135, 139-141, 244 
verb "have," 76-77 infinitive phrase, 430 
verbals and, 432-434 infinitives 
her, 3, 4, 107, 241, 245 defined, 72, 430 
here, 129-130 examples, 430 
hers, 3 present perfect, 434 
herself, 241 -ing, 285-287 
him, 3, 4, 58, 107, 241, 245, 250 -ing nouns, 251-252 
himself, 58, 241 insecurity, 401. See also wordiness 
his, 58 instant messaging, 156 
history, 3, 4 interjections 
how, 179 defined, 11, 113 
however, 162 examples, 10, 113 
hung/hanged, 417-418 parts of speech and, 10-11 
hyphen (-) interrupted quotations 
answers to chapter quiz, 370 avoiding run-on sentences with, 320-321 
and capitalization, 361 examples, 319-320 
chapter quiz, 369 rules, 319 
compound words, 360-361 introductory words, 349-350 
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inverted commas, 316 
irregardless, 423 
irregular comparisons. See also comparisons 
bed, 261-262 
good, 261-262 
little, 262 
many, 262 
much, 262 
well, 261-262 
irregular participles, 208-209 
irregular past participles, 154 
irregular plural possessives, 300-301 
irregular plurals, 43 
irregular subjects, 233-234 
irregular verbs, 207-209 
is, 155, 430 
isn't scarcely, 411 
it, 3, 58, 74, 107, 198, 199, 241, 245 
its, 58, 308 
itself, 58 
it's/its, 308 


J 


jeans, 233 
job titles, 374-375 
just, 269 


K 


kilograms, 482 


L 


language 

adjusting to suit audience 
conversational English, 23 
friendspeak, 22-23 
Standard English, 24-25 

answers to chapter quiz, 33-34 

chapter quiz, 31-32 

formality levels, 25-26 

power balance and, 26-28 

practice questions, 26-28 


practice questions answers and explanations, 29-30 


lay/lie, 418-419 
least, 260, 262 
length of sentences, 441-442 
less, 259, 260, 262, 341 
letters 

about, 483 


body, 485 

closing, 485 

company name and address, 485 
dates, 485 

greeting, 485 

information about sender, 485 
inside address, 485 

practice questions, 486, 487 


practice questions answers and explanations, 488-489 


sender's name, 485 
lie/lay, 418-419 
linking verbs 
about, 67 
and adjectives, 89-90 
complements and, 142-144 
defined, 65, 67 
forms of “be,” 68 
sensory verbs, 68-69 
synonyms of "be," 68-69 
ists, introducing, 363-364 
iterature, writing in present tense, 206 
iters, 482 
ittle, 262 
ong dashes, 357-359 
ong quotations, introducing, 364-365 
ong vowel, 287 
ong vowels, 290 
oose/lose, 419 


owercase, 373 


M 


magazines, titles of, 329 
many, 242, 262, 341 
mathematics, 233 

may, 79 

me, 107, 241 
mechanics, 9 

memos, 486-487 
meters, 482 

might, 79 


MIT Guide to Science and Engineering Communication, 8 


Modern Language Association Handbook, 8 
more, 259, 260, 262, 341 

morever, 162 

most, 229-230, 242, 260, 262 

much, 262 

must, 79 

myself, 241 
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N 


names 
capitalization, 374 
nouns, 38-39 
nearly, 269 
negative statements, 77-78 
neither, 112, 227-228, 242 
nevertheless, 423 
newspaper articles, titles of, 329 
newspapers, titles of, 329 
no one, 230, 231 
nobody, 230, 242 
none, 229-230, 242 
nor, 228, 350 
nothing, 230, 242 
noun clauses, 180 
nouns 
about, 37 
adjectives describing, 89 
agreement, 223 
answers to chapter quiz, 50 
attaching "this." these," "those", and "that" to, 45-46 
chapter quiz, 49 
defined, 38, 105 
examples, 10 
identifying, 38-42 
-ing nouns, 251-252 
names, 38-39 
naming ideas and emotions with, 41 
naming things with, 39 
parts of speech and, 10-11 
pinpointing meaning with, 397-398 
places, 39 
plural, 42-45 
possession with proper nouns, 302 
possessive, 303 
practice questions, 42, 44, 45, 46, 398-399 
practice questions answers and explanations, 47-48, 403 
prepositional phrases, 106-107 
replacing with pronouns, 52 
singular, 42-45 
subordinate clauses and, 179 
numbers 
contractions, 305 
hyphens, 361 
lab reports, 482 
pronouns, 55 
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O 


object pronouns 

direct objects, 244 

indirect objects, 244 

objective complements, 135, 141-142 
objects, attaching to verbals, 246 

one, 230 

one-clause sentences, 176 

only, 269 

or, 228, 350, 456. See also conjunctions 


-or word ending, 289 
orders, 112 

other, 341 

ourselves, 241 


P 


padding, 401. See also wordiness 
pants, 233 
parallelism, 144, 440-441 
paraphrase, 316-317. See also quotations 
part participles, 208-209 
participial phrase, 430 
participles 
and commas, 342-343 
defined, 272, 430 
examples, 430 
parts of sentence, 9, 11-15 
parts of speech, 9, 10-11 
passive verbs, 67, 209-210 
past perfect progressive tense, 198-199 
past perfect tense, 198-199 
past progressive tense, 192-193, 195 
past tense, 192-193, 195, 204-205. See also tense 
patterns, 438-439 
perfect tenses. See also tense 
cases 


beginning in the past and continuing in the present, 
200-201 


events at two different times in the past, 201-202 
more than two past events, all at different times, 202-203 
two events in the future, 203 

future perfect progressive tense, 199 

future perfect tense, 199 

past perfect progressive tense, 198-199 

past perfect tense, 198-199 

present perfect progressive tense, 197-198 

present perfect tense, 197-198 


period (.), 16, 159, 464 
phrases, commas in, 349 
places, 39 
plagiarism, 477 
plays, titles of, 329 
plural 
nouns, 42-45 
pronouns, 56-57, 233 
verbs, 66, 233 
plural possessives 
compound, 301-302 
irregular plural possessives, 300-301 
regular, 299-300 
podcast episodes, titles of, 329 
podcasts, titles of, 329 
poems, titles of, 328 
poetry collections, titles of, 329 
politics, 233 
possession. See also apostrophes (') 
ownership with hyphenated words, 303 
plural possessives 
compound, 301-302 
irregular, 300-301 
regular, 299-300 
possessive nouns that end in s, 303-304 
practice questions, 304 
with proper nouns, 302 
with singular nouns, 299 
using apostrophe to show, 298-304 
pounds, 482 
power balance, 26-28 
PowerPoint 
about, 461 
bullet introductions, 464-465 
bullet texts, 465-467 
practice questions, 464, 465, 467-468 


practice questions answers and explanations, 471 


presentation slides, 462 

practice questions 
adjectives, 91, 97-98, 99, 259-260 
adverbs, 95, 96, 97-98, 99, 261 
apostrophes, 299 
apostrophes (), 303 
business letters, 486, 487 
capital letters, 376, 379, 380, 382-383, 384 
clauses, 177, 178-179, 181, 184, 437 
colons (:), 365 
commas (,), 340, 342, 344-345, 349, 351 
comparisons, 259-260, 261, 263, 267 
complements, 138-139, 140, 142, 144, 145 


complete sentences, 153, 154, 155, 156-157, 159, 161, 


164-166 
conjunctions, 112, 113 
contractions, 306-307 
dashes, 359 


descriptions, 270, 271-272, 273-274, 275, 398-399 


double negatives, 411-412 


electronic media, 453, 458, 461, 465, 467-468 


emails, 460, 470-471 

end marks, 161 

essays and research papers, 479 
formality levels, 26-28 


grammar, 411-412, 416-417, 419-420, 421-422 


hyphens, 362 

letters, 486, 487 

nouns, 39, 40, 41, 42, 45, 46, 398-399 
possession, 304 

PowerPoint, 465, 471 

prepositions, 110 


pronouns, 55, 57, 58, 59, 60, 243, 246-247, 248-249, 249-250 


quotations, 318, 321, 325, 330 
science reports, 483 


sentences, 431-432, 434-435, 437, 438, 441, 443-445 


simple tenses, 194, 196-197 
spelling, 285, 286, 287, 288, 291 


subject-verb agreement, 226-227, 229, 231, 232-233 


subject-verb pairs, 127-128, 130, 131-132, 153, 154, 155, 


156-157 
subordinate clauses, 178-179, 181, 184 


tense, 194, 196-197, 204, 206-207, 209-210, 216-219 


unnecessary words, 400, 400-401, 401-402 
verbals, 431-432, 434-435, 438 


verbs, 70, 71, 73, 74, 75-76, 77, 78-79, 80, 210-211, 215, 


395-397 
wordiness, 401-402 
writing, 479, 486, 487, 488-489 


practice questions answers and explanations 


adjectives, 100-102 
adverbs, 100-102 
business letters, 488-489 
capital letters, 385-387 
clauses, 185-186, 443-444 
colons (:), 368 

commas (,), 352-353 
comparisons, 276-277 
complements, 146-147 
complete sentences, 169-171 
conjunctions, 114-115 
contractions, 310-311 
dashes, 367 

descriptions, 277-278, 403 
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practice questions answers and explanations (continued) antecedents, 52, 224 


electronic media, 470-471 appositive, 249 

end marks, 161 case, 56, 59-60 

essays and research papers, 488 chapter quiz, 63, 255 

formality levels, 29-30 comparisons in sentences, 250-251 

grammar, 424-425 and contractions 

hyphens, 367 its/it's, 308 

letters, 488-489 their/there/they're, 308-309 

nouns, 47-48, 403 whose/who's, 308 

prepositions, 114 your/you're, 308 

pronouns, 61-62, 253-254 defined, 3 

quotations, 331-332 ending in -one or -body, 53 

science reports, 488 examples, 10 

spelling, 293-294 first-person, 56 

subject-verb agreement, 235-237 functions of, 51-55 

subordinate clauses, 185-186 gender, 56, 58-59 

unnecessary words, 404 gender-neutral, 4 

verbals, 443-444 and -ing nouns, 251-252 

verbs, 81-83, 216-219, 403 number, 55 

wordiness, 404 parts of speech and, 10-11 
prepositional phrases, 106-107, 109 person, 55 
prepositions plural, 233 

about, 105-106 practice questions, 55, 57, 58, 59, 60, 243, 246-247, 248-249, 

chapter quiz, 116 249-250 

defined, 244 practice questions answers and explanations, 61-62, 

253-254 


examples, 10, 244-245 

list of, 106 

object nouns, 106-107 
object pronouns, 106-107 
objects of, 106-108 

parts of speech and, 10-11 


prepositional phrases, 106-107 

and prepositions, 244-245 

reflexive, 53-54 

relative, 54-55, 163-164, 231-232 

replacing, 53 

placement of, 109 replacing nouns, 52 

practice questions, 110 rues a 
second-person, 57 

-self, 53-54, 241 

singular/plural, 56-57 

as subjects, 241-243 


and subject-verb agreement, 229-230 


practice questions answers and explanations, 114 
questions identifying objects of, 108 
selecting proper, 108-109 
present participles, 207, 434 
present perfect infinitives, 434 subordinate dausesand, 175 
present perfect progressive tense, 197-198, 200 
present perfect tense, 197-198, 200, 434 


present progressive tense, 192, 194-195 


third-person, 58 
traits, 55-60 
verbals, 245 
who vs. whom, 247-248 
proper nouns, possession with, 302 


present tense, 192. See also tense 
writing about literature and art in, 2-6 
presentation slides, 462 ipM . R Da 
Publication Manual of the American Psychological Association, 8 
pronouns 
about, 51 


adding to form plural nouns, 42-45 


punctuation marks, 159-161 
Punctuation: Simplified and Applied (Woods), 466 
punctuations 

about, 15-16 

in conversational English, 24 


adjectives describing, 89-90 
agreement, 224 


answers to chapter quiz, 64, 256 MS : : 
omitting in electronic media, 456-457 
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Q 


quartz, 482 
question mark (?), 16, 159-160, 323-324 
questions, 77-78 
quotation marks 
defined, 16, 316 
PowerPoint presentation titles and, 464 
sanitizing (or distancing), 327-328 
titles, 328-330 
when to use, 328-330 
quotations 
answers to chapter quiz, 334-335 
block, 478 
capitalization, 374 
chapter quiz, 333 
crediting sources in, 477-478 
defined, 316 
examples, 321-323 
with exclamation points, 324-325 
interrupted, 319-320 
long, introducing, 364-365 
and paraphrases, 316-317 
practice questions, 318, 321, 325, 330 
practice questions answers and explanations, 331-332 
punctuating, 318-327 
with question marks, 323-324 
quotations inside, 325-326 
with semicolons, 325-326 
with speaker tags, 318-321 
titles, 328-330 
without speaker tags, 321-323 


R 


race, 376-377 

raise/rise, 418 

records, titles of, 329 

reflexive pronouns, 53-54. See also pronouns 
regardless, 423 

regular plural possessives, 299-300 

regular plurals, 43 


relative pronouns, 54-55, 163-164, 231-232. See also 
pronouns 


remain, 68-69 
repetition, 400 
reports 
citations, 478 
crediting sources, 477-478 
defined, 476 
formal writing, 476-477 


formatting issues, 478-479 
quotations, 477-478 
research papers 
citations, 478 
crediting sources, 477-478 
defined, 476 
formal writing, 476-477 
formatting issues, 478-479 
practice questions, 479 
practice questions answers and explanations, 488 
quotations, 477-478 
Research Papers For Dummies (Woods), 466 
rise/raise, 418 
run-on sentences, 151 
avoiding with interrupted quotations, 320-321 


S 


salutation, 460 
sanitizing quotation marks, 327-328 
school, writing at 
citations, 478 
crediting sources, 477-478 
essays and research papers, 471 
formal writing, 476-477 
formatting issues, 478-479 
quotations, 477-478 
science reports, 480-483 
school terms, capitalizing, 379-380 
science reports 
formatting issues, 482-483 
practice questions, 483 
practice questions answers and explanations, 488 
references to others' experiments, 480-481 
reporting own actions, 481 
titles, 480 
scientific names, 482 
scissors, 233 
seasons, capitalizing, 378 
second person, 55 
second-person pronouns, 57 
seem, 24, 68-69 
-self pronouns, 53-54, 241 
semicolons (;), 162-163, 325-326, 361 
sensory verbs, 68-69 
sentence styles, 382 
sentences 
answers to chapter quiz, 448 
chapter quiz, 446-447 
clauses and, 436-437 
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sentences (continued) 
complete 
answers to chapter quiz, 173 
chapter quiz, 172 
complete vs. incomplete thoughts, 157-159 
conjunctions and, 161-162 
end marks, 159-161 
missing words in, 160 
past verb forms, 153-154 


practice questions, 153, 154, 155, 156-157, 159, 161, 
164-166, 168 


practice questions answers and explanations, 169-171 
semicolons and, 162-163 
subjects and verbs, 151-157 
verb forms ending in -ing, 152-153 
complicated, 401 
fragments 
defined, 151 
inappropriate, 167 
placing, 166-167 
length, 441-442 
with more than one clauses, 176 
one-clause, 176 
overly complicated, 401 
parallelism, 440-441 
parts of 
complements, 14 
descriptions, 15 
overview, 11-12 
subjects, 13-14 
verbs, 12-13 
patterns, 438-439 
practice questions, 431-432, 434-435, 437, 438, 441 
practice questions answers and explanations, 443-445 
run-on, 151 
run-on, avoiding, 320-321 
word order, 439 
set/sit, 417 
several, 242 
she, 3, A, 74, 107, 198, 199, 241 
short dashes, 357-359 
short vowels, 290 
shorts, 233 
should, 79 
should of, 306 
showing and telling, 401. See also wordiness 
simple tenses 
defined, 191-192 
future progressive tense, 193-194, 195 
future tense, 193-194, 195 
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past progressive tense, 192-193, 195 
past tense, 192-193 
practice questions, 194, 196-197 
present progressive tense, 194-195 
present tense, 192, 194-195 
simultaneous events, 432 
since, 244 
singular 
nouns, 42-45 
pronouns, 56-57 
verbs, 66 
sit/set, 417 
slash (/), 366 
smell, 24 
so, 350 
some, 229-230, 242 
somebody, 53, 230, 242 
someone, 53, 230 
someplace/some place, 421 
something, 230, 242 
sometime/some time/sometimes, 420 
songs, titles of, 328 
sound, 24 
speaker tags 
before and after quotations, 318-319 
interrupted quotations, 319-320 
species, 482 
speech-to-text programs, 469 
spelling 
about, 17-18 
answers to chapter quiz, 296 
chapter quiz, 295 
checking dictionary for help, 291-292 
demons 
-ant and -ent word endings, 289 
-ar, -er, -or word endings, 289 
double letters, 290 
-ible and -able word endings, 290 
practice questions, 285, 286, 287, 288, 291 
practice questions answers and explanations, 293-294 
rules of 
changing y to i, 284-285 
double letters, 286-287 
dropping the silent e, 287-288 
i before e, 285-286 
vowels, 290-291 
Standard English 
about, 24-25 
advantages of, 23 
in electronic media, 452 


power and limits, 21-22 
situations for, 25 
stating the obvious, 401. See also wordiness 
statistics, 233 
stay, 69 
stories, titles of, 329 
style 
defined, 8 
elements of, 9 
vs. defined, 8-9 
style manuals, 363 
subject complements, 135, 142-144 
subject line, email, 459 
subject pronouns, 241-243. See also pronouns 
subjects 
compound, 122-123, 225 
defined, 13, 152 
irregular, 233-234 
omitting in electronic media, 453-454 
pairing verbs with, 14 
parts of sentences and, 13-14 
subject pronouns, 241-243 
subject-verb agreement 
answers to chapter quiz, 239 
basics, 224 
chapter quiz, 238 
compound subjects, 225 
and descriptions, 225-226 
each and every, 227 
either and neither, 227-228 
irregular subjects, 233-234 
practice questions, 226-227, 229, 231, 232-233 
practice questions answers and explanations, 235-237 
and pronouns, 229-230 
and relative pronouns, 231-232 
subject-verb pairs 
about, 121-122 
answers to chapter quiz, 134 
be, 155 
chapter quiz, 133 
compound subjects, 122-123 
compound verbs, 123 
examples, 122, 123 
here and there sentences, 129-130 
locating, 123-124 
matching pair, 152, 154, 155 
mismatches, 152 
nonmatching pair, 152, 154, 155 
one subject paired with two or more verbs, 123 
practice questions, 127-128, 130, 153, 154, 155, 156-157 


practice questions answers and explanations, 131-132 
prepositional phrases and, 109 
and verbals, 128-129 
word order, 125-126 
you-understood, 126-127 
subjunctive mood 
had, 213-214 
if, 213 
indirect command, 214 
were, 212-213 
subjunctive verbs, 67 
subordinate clauses. See also independent clauses 
adjectives and, 179-180 
adverbs and, 179-180 
answers to chapter quiz, 188 
chapter quiz, 187 
content for, 183-184 
defined, 177, 435 
examples, 178 
improving sentences, 436-437 
independent clauses, separating from, 180-181 
nouns and, 179 
practice questions, 178-179, 181, 184 
pronouns and, 179 


as subjects, objects, or subject complements inside other 


clauses, 180 
verbs and, 179-180 
suffix, 284 


summary of speech, 204 
superlative form, 259 
suppose/supposed, 412 


T 


tapes, titles of, 329 
taste, 24 
tense 
about, 66 
answers to chapter quiz, 220 
chapter quiz, 220 
future, 193-194, 195 
future progressive, 193-194 
past, 192-193, 195, 204-205 
past progressive, 192-193, 195 
perfect tenses 
future perfect progressive tense, 199 
future perfect tense, 199 
past perfect progressive tense, 198-199 
past perfect tense, 198-199 
present perfect progressive tense, 197-198, 200 
present perfect tense, 197-198, 200 
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perfect tenses (continued) 


practice questions, 194, 196-197, 204, 205-206, 206-207, 
209-210 


practice questions answers and explanations, 216-219 
present, 192, 194-195 
present progressive, 192, 194-195 
simple, 191-196 
and summary of the speech, 205 
Switching, 205-206 
text prediction programs, 469 
texting, 156 
that, 164, 232, 341 
that/those, 45-46 
the, 91-92, 456 
their, 3-4, 58, 230, 308-309 
theirs, 3-4, 58, 230 
their/there/they're, 308-309 
them, 3, 58, 107, 230, 241, 245 
themself/themselves, 58 
then, 162 
there, 129-130, 308-309 
there is/are, 394 
there was/will be/has been, 394 
therefore, 162 
thesaurus, 395 
these/this, 45-46, 341 
they, 3, 3-4, 58, 107, 198, 199, 224, 230, 241 
they're/their/there, 308-309 
third person, 55 
third-person pronouns, 58 
this/these, 45-46, 341 
those, 341 
titles 
italicizing, 329 
PowerPoint presentation, 462-463 
quotation marks, 328-330 
science reports, 480 
underlining, 329 
to be, 24 
to/too/two, 413 
trousers, 233 
try and/try, 423 
tweeting, 156 
two-word descriptions, 361-362 


U 


unnecessary words 
answers to chapter quiz, 407 
chapter quiz, 405-406 
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practice questions, 400, 401-402 
practice questions answers and explanations, 404 
repetitions, 400 
wordiness, 400-401 
upper case 
abbreviations, 383-384 
about, 16-17 
answers to chapter quiz, 389 
chapter quiz, 388 
countries, 378 
directions (geographical), 377 
ethnicity, 376-377 
family relationships, 375-376 
first word in sentence, 17 
geographic features, 378 
headline styles, 380-381 
and hyphens, 361 
job titles, 374-375 
names, 17, 39, 374 
omitting in electronic media, 456-457 
PowerPoint presentation titles, 463 
practice questions, 376, 379, 380, 382-383, 384 
practice questions answers and explanations, 385-387 
quotations, 374 
race, 376-377 
rules for, 373-374 
school terms, 379-380 
seasons, 378 
sentence styles, 392 
speaker or writer, 17 
titles, 380-382 
work terms, 379-380 
us, 107, 241, 245 
use/used, 412 


V 


verbal phrase, 429 

verbals 
answers to chapter quiz, 448 
chapter quiz, 446-447 
defined, 128, 272, 429 
different times, 432-434 
examples, 128-129 
gerunds, 431 
helping verbs and, 432-434 
improving sentences, 437-438 
infinitives, 430 
objects, 246 
participles, 430 


Countable and uncountable nouns 


A countable noun, also known as a count noun, is a noun that can be preceded 
by the word ‘a’ and can exist in a plural form. When the plural form is used it is 
not usually preceded by a determiner, but is used alone. Most concrete nouns 
are countable. The following are examples of countable nouns: 


city (plural cities), gate (plural gates), foot (plural feet), hat (plural hats), lady 
(plural ladies), monkey (plural monkeys), mouse (plural mice), taxi (plural 
taxis), window (plural windows). 


In the following sentences the underlined words, either in the singular or plural 
form, are countable nouns: 


I've just bought a flat there. 

I prefer cities to the countryside. 
Open the door please. 

The child believes in fairies. 

The church is over there. 

There are mice in the house. 


An uncountable noun, also known as an uncount noun, is a noun that cannot 
usually be preceded by the word ‘a’ or ‘an’ and does not usually exist in a plural 
form. Abstract nouns tend to be uncountable. The following are examples of 
uncountable nouns: 


They lived in poverty. 

Our luggage went missing. 

We are waiting for vital information. 
You should put sugar in this pudding. 
Education is an obsession with her. 

I put some petrol in the car yesterday. 
I'll have a kilo of flour, please. 

Could I have a slice of bread? 


Verbal noun 


When the present participle functions as a noun it is known as a verbal noun 
(see 1) or gerund. The verbal noun is so called because, although formed from 


practice questions, 431-432, 434-435, 438 
practice questions answers and explanations, 443-444 
simultaneous events, 432 
verbs 
about, 65 
action 
about, 67 
defined, 65 
direct objects, 136-139 
examples, 70-71 
indirect objects, 139-141 
active, 67, 209-210 
answers to chapter quiz, 85, 220 
chapter quiz, 84, 220 
clauses, 182-183 
compound, 123 
defined, 11, 12, 152 
-en form of, 430 
examples, 10, 12-13 
expressing meaning with, 65-67 
forms, selecting, 12-13 
general vs. vivid, 394 
helping 
changing meaning with, 79 


creating time frame with, 77 
examples, 153-154 
questions and negative statements with, 77-78 
verb "be," 73-74 
verb "do," 74-75 
verb "have," 76-77 
identifying, 71-72 
imperative mood, 67, 211-212 
indicative mood, 66-67, 211 
infinitives and, 72 
-ing form of, 152-153, 207, 430 
irregular, 207-209 
linking 
about, 67 
defined, 65, 67 
forms of "be," 68 
sensory verbs, 68-69 
synonyms of "be," 68-69 
mood, 67 
omitting in electronic media, 453-454 
pairing subjects with,’ 14 
parts of speech and, 10-11 
passive, 67, 209-210 
plural, 233 


practice questions, 70, 71, 73, 74, 75-76, 77, 80, 210-211, 


215, 396-397 


practice questions answers and explanations, 81-83, 


216-219, 403 

replacing with other, 395-397 
sensory, 68-69 
singular/plural, 66, 224 
subjunctive mood, 67, 212-214 
subordinate clauses and, 179-180 
tense, 66, 394 
voice, 67 

virgule, 366 

vowels 
long, 287, 290 
short, 290 


W 


was, 154, 430 
we, 107, 241 
web addresses, 360 
web pages, titles of, 329 
websites 
apa.org, 466 
Cheat Sheet, 3 
mla.org, 466 
titles of, 329 
well, 261-262 
well vs. good, 98 
were, 154, 212-213, 430 
what, 108, 245 
when, 162, 179 
where, 179 
which, 54, 164, 232 
who, 54, 107, 164, 182, 224, 232, 241, 247-248 
whoever, 107, 241, 247-248 
whom, 54, 107, 108, 182, 241, 245, 247-248 
whomever, 107, 241, 247-248 
whose, 54, 308 
whose/who's, 308 
who's/whose, 308 
why, 179 
will, 78 
will be, 430 
Woods, Geraldine, 8 
Punctuation: Simplified and Applied, 466 
Research Papers For Dummies, 466 
word forms, 9 
word order, 9, 439 
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wordiness practice questions, 479, 486, 487 


answers to chapter quiz, 407 practice questions answers and explanations, 
avoiding, 401 488-489 

chapter quiz, 405-406 at school 

examples, 400 citations, 478 

insecurity, 401 crediting sources, 477-478 

overly complicated sentences, 401 essays and research papers, 471 

padding, 401 formal writing, 476-477 

practice questions, 401-402 formatting issues, 478-479 

practice questions answers and explanations, 404 quotations, 477-478 

showing and telling, 401 science reports, 480-483 


stating the obvious, 401 


words Y 


compound, 360-361 


SR . yards, 482 
dividing with hyphen, 360 
noe yet, 350 
two-word descriptions, 361-362 
. you, 57, 107, 198, 199, 224, 241 
words with hyphen, 45 
your, 308 


work terms, capitalizing, 379-380 
worse, 261-262 
worst, 261-262 


you're/your, 308 
yours, 57 
yourself/yourselves, 57 


would, 79 
your/you're, 308 
would have, 306 
you-understood, 126-127 
would of, 306 
writing 
answers to chapter quiz, 490 Z 
chapter quiz, 490 ze, 4 
conventions, 475 zir, 4 


on the job 
letters, 483-485 
memos, 486-487 
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Collins 


Webster's 


easy learning 
EIOS 
VOCABULARY 


The easiest way to accurate 
and effective English 


a verb, it functions as a noun, acting as the subject of a sentence. In the 
following sentences the underlined words are verbal nouns or gerunds: 


Smoking is bad for your health. 
Stealing is a crime. 

Jogging is good exercise. 
Swimming is his favourite sport. 


NB: Countable and uncountable nouns 

Some nouns exist in both countable and uncountable forms. One example is 
the word cake which is countable in the example 

The child ate three cakes. 

and uncountable in the example 

Do have some cake. 


Another example is the word light which is countable in the example 
The lights in the house suddenly went out. 

and uncountable in the example 

She was depressed by the lack of light in the winter. 


In some situations it is possible to have a countable version of what is 
usually an uncountable noun. Thus, although the word sugar is usually 
considered uncountable, as in the example 

Add a little sugar to the mixture. 

it can be used colloquially as a countable noun in the example 

I take two sugars (= teaspoonfuls of sugar). 


Similarly, although the word tea is usually considered uncountable, as in the 
examples 
I would love a cup of tea. 


introduction 


Collins Webster's Easy Learning English Vocabulary is designed for anyone 
who wants to broaden their knowledge of English words in key everyday 
situations. Whether you need English at work, at school or college, or for 
a vacation, Collins Webster's Easy Learning English Vocabulary offers you 


the information you require in a clear and accessible format. 


This book is divided into 50 subject areas. These cover such topics as 
“air travel,” “business,” “food and drink," and “science,” arranged in 
alphabetical order. This arrangement by subject area helps you to learn 
related words and phrases together. In this way, you can always be sure 


of using the right word in the right context. 


Within each topic, vocabulary is divided into nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
adverbs, phrases, and idioms. Each word is defined in relation to the 
topic in question. For example, in "air travel," the meaning that is given 


for the word connection is: 


“a plane that leaves after another one arrives and allows you to 


continue your journey by changing from one to the other." 


In “computers and the internet,” on the other hand, connection is defined 


in terms of its computer-related sense: 


“a link between a computer and a network." 


For each topic, there are plenty of authentic example sentences from the 
Collins corpus. These show you how words and phrases are used in real 


English. 


At the end of the book, there are additional sections on place names and 
people, numbers, measurements, times, and dates. There is also an 


alphabetical index, and a list of irregular verbs. 


We hope that this book will help you to expand your knowledge of 
English vocabulary in a wide range of situations. For more information 


about Collins dictionaries, visit us at www.collinslanguage.com. 


Guide to entries 


air travel 


Each topic is divided 
into word classes. per (BRIT) seeairplane 


These include nouns, [£arkrzeft] a planeora helicopter 
verbs, adjectives, 


adverbs, phrases, irline [earlarn] acompany that carries people or goods 
and idioms. in planes 
"Ar irplane [zarplein] a plane: avehiclewith wings and 

Common British engines that can fly (In British English, 
words are shown. useaeroplane) 

airport [carport] a place where planes come and go, with 
pitts ie barn buildings and services for passengers 
Het [soe Cd eM air-traffic [zar traeftk someone whose job is to organizewhere 
this isshown below controller ^ kantrouler] —planesgo 


the mainform. aisle the long narrow passage between the 


rows of seats on a plane 


[ail] 


The main form of the | 
rdisinbold ] the part of an airport where passengers 
= : get off planes; wait in arrivals 
These symbols show [bze9] acontainerriade of plastic, leather, 
used for carrying things 


you how tosay the 
word. See page vii for 
an explanation of 


[bæg1d3] same as luggage 
faggageclaim  [bzgidzXférm] the placewhereyou collect your 
baggage after your flight; go to baggage 


these. daim (In British English, usebaggage 
- reclaim) 
Minds si sGage reclaim (BRIT) see baggage claim 
relates to the topic. — card (BRIT) - boarding pass 
boarding pass [bordi pes] aticketthat you must show when you get 
Shortphrases show E s p" (In British English, useboarding 
you how the word is 
bureau de change (BRIT) see currency exchange 


used in context. 


Examples from the 


Phrasal verbs and 
otherverb phrases 
are shown at the end 
of each verb section. 


Where a word has 
more than one 


meaning that relates 
tothetopic, each 
meaning is given. 


EXAMPLES 


Most low-cost airlines do not serve food. 

We checked in early and walked around the airport. 

Please do not leave bags in the aisle. 

Thepolice said the incident occurred last weekend in arrivals at Terminal 3. 


check in 
check something in 
delay [danen 
depart (dipart] 
fly (flai] 
ck hardzæk] 
me os lend] 


search (sartf] 


take off 


totelltheperson atan airport desk that 
you have arrived 

togiveyourluggageto the person at an 

airport desk; check inluggage 

to make something later than expected; 
Theflight is delayed. 

toleave 


1 totravel somewhere in an aircraft 

2 when a pilot flies a plane, they make it 
move through the air 

toillegally take control of a plane 


1whena plane lands, it comes down tothe 
ground after moving through the air 

2 whenapilot lands a plane, it comes 
downtothe ground after moving through 
theair 


to look carefully in a place for something; 
search someone's luggage 

when an aircraft takes off, it leaves the 
ground and starts to fly 


pronunciation guide 


IPA Symbols 

Vowel Sounds 

a calm, ah 

æ act, mass 

al dive, cry 

ao out, down 

£ met, lend, pen 
el say, weight 
I fit, win 

i feed, me 

D lot, spot 

OU note, coat 

2 claw, more 
9I boy, joint 

U could, stood 


u you, use 


A fund, must 


9 the first vowel in about 
i second vowel in very 

u second vowel in actual 
Notes 


Stress is shown by a line below the stressed syllable. For example, in the 


word accomplish, /akomplif/, the second syllable is stressed. 


Consonant Sounds 

b bed, rub 

d done, red 

f fit, if 

8g good, dog 

h hat, horse 

k king, pick 

l lip, bill 

ə] handle, panel 
m mat, ram 

n not, tin 

ən hidden, written 


p pay, lip 


run, read 
soon, bus 
talk, bet 

van, love 
win, wool 
loch 

yellow, you 
zoo, buzz 
ship, wish 
measure, leisure 
sing, working 
cheap, witch 
thin, myth 
then, bathe 


joy, bridge 


NOUNS 


aeroplane 
(BRIT) 


aircraft (L) 
aircraft 


airline 


airplane 


airport 


air-traffic 


controller 


aisle 


arrivals 


air travel 


[zorkraeft] 


[zorlamn] 


[earplem] 


[sarport] 


[sor traefik 


kontroulor] 


[ail] 


[oraivelz] 


see airplane 


a plane or a helicopter 


a company that carries people or 


goods in planes 


a plane: a vehicle with wings and 
engines that can fly (In British 
English, 

use aeroplane) 

a place where planes come and go, 


with buildings and services for 


passengers 


someone whose job is to organize 


where planes go 


the long narrow passage between 


the rows of seats on a plane 


the part of an airport where 


passengers get off planes; wait in 


bag [beg] 


baggage [baegid;] 


baggage claim [bægıdz klemm] 


baggage 
reclaim (BRIT) 


boarding card 
(BRIT) 


boarding pass — [bordi pæf] 


bureau de 
change (BRIT) 


EXAMPLES 


Most low-cost airlines do not serve food. 


arrivals 


a container made of plastic, 
leather, or cloth used for carrying 


things 
same as luggage 


the place where you collect your 
baggage after your flight; go to 
baggage claim (In British English, use 


baggage reclaim) 


see baggage claim 


see boarding pass 


a ticket that you must show when 
you get on a plane (In British 
English, use boarding card) 


see currency exchange 


We checked in early and walked around the airport. 


Please do not leave bags in the aisle. 


The police said the incident occurred last weekend in arrivals at Terminal 3. 


business class — [biznis klaes] 


cabin [kaebin] 

cabin crew [kaebin kru] 
captain [kaeptin] 
cargo hold [kargou hould] 


car hire (BRIT) 


car rental [kar rentel] 
carry-on [keri pn lagid3] 
luggage 

checked [tfekt lagid3] 


seats that are cheaper than first 
class but more expensive than 


economy class; in business class 


the part of a plane where people 
sit 
the people whose job is to look 


after passengers on a plane; The 


cabin crew were very nice. 


the person who is in charge of a 


plane 


the place in a plane where goods 
or luggage are stored (In British 
English, use hold) 


see car rental 


paying money to borrow a car, for 
example when you are going on 
holiday (In British English, use car 
hire) 


the bags that you take with you in 
the cabin, rather than your 
checked bags; lots of carry-on 
luggage (In British English, use hand 
luggage) 


the bags that you have stored in 


and 

She invited me to tea. 

Tea can be used colloquially as a countable noun in the example 
I'll have two teas without sugar, please. 


Sometimes the verbal noun can act as the object of a sentence. In the following 
sentences the underlined words are verbal nouns or gerunds acting as the object 
of a sentence. 


I don't enjoy swimming. 

She hates dancing. 

She gave up smoking. 

He took up jogging in the park. 

They loathe eating in restaurants. 

The young men love drinking in pubs. 

She took to giving noisy parties late at night. 


Nouns or pronouns that qualify verbal nouns or gerunds should be in the 
possessive case (see personal pronouns, possessive determiners, possessive 


determiners (see 1), possession), as in: 


My mother hates my smoking in her house. 


luggage the cargo hold of the aircraft, 


rather than your carry-on bags 


check-in [tfek mn] the desk that you go to in an 
airport to say that you have 


arrived; Go to check-in at once. 


connection [konekfen] a plane that leaves after another 
one arrives and allows you to 
continue your journey by changing 


from one to the other 


EXAMPLES 


We had seats in business class on the flight from London to Los Angeles. 

Ask cabin crew or see leaflet for details. 

This piece of luggage will have to go in the cargo hold. 

The price includes flights, car rental, and accommodation. 

How many pieces of carry-on luggage can I take on the plane? 

The airline will transport a bicycle for free if it’s counted as one of your pieces of checked 


luggage. 


We got to the airport and went straight to check-in. 


My flight was late and I missed my connection. 


customs [kastomz] the place at an airport where you 
have to show certain goods that 
you have bought in another 
country, and, if necessary, pay tax 


on them 


customs duty 


currency 


exchange 


departures 


duration 


economy class 


emergency exit 


entrance 


escalator 


e-ticket 


exit 


[kAstomz duti] 


[ksronsi 


ikstfernd3] 


[dipartfoz] 


[duererj?n] 


[ikpnomi klæf] 


[imsrdzensi 


egzit, eksit] 


[entronf] 


[eskoleltor] 


[i trkit] 


[egzit, eksit] 


tax that you pay when bringing 
certain goods into a country from 


another country 


an office where you can buy and 
sell different currencies (In British 


English, use bureau de change) 


the part of an airport where you 
wait before you get on a plane; He 


was standing in departures. 


the length of time that something 


lasts 


the cheapest seats on a plane; in 


economy (class) 


a place where you leave a plane if 
there is an emergency, such as a 


crash or a fire 


the door or gate where you go into 


a place 
a set of moving stairs 


short for “electronic ticket”: a 
ticket that is stored on a computer 


rather than on paper 


the door that you use to leave a 


public building 


fare [fear] the money that you pay for a 


journey in a plane 
first class [farst klaes] the best and most expensive seats 
on a plane; in first class 


flight [flait] a trip in an aircraft 


EXAMPLES 


We walked through customs. 
You must pay customs duty on these goods. 


Please go to departures. 


You must keep your mobile phone switched off for the duration of the flight. 


Margarita sat in economy class on the flight to Bucharest. 
Take the escalator to the second floor. 
Our flight was delayed by three hours because of fog. 


There were no direct flights to San Francisco, so we had to change planes in Chicago. 


flight attendant [flat otendont] a person whose job it is to look 
after passengers on a plane and to 


give them food and drink 


flight number [flat namber] the unique number that is given to 
each flight 


gate [gert] a place where you leave an airport 


and get on a plane 


hand luggage see carry-on luggage 
(BRIT) 


helicopter [helikoptor] an aircraft with long blades on top 


that go around very fast 
hold (BRIT) see cargo hold 


ID card [ar di kard] a card with your name, date of 
birth, and photograph on it that 


shows who you are 


information [informerj?n a place where you can ask for 
desk desk] information about your flight 
jet lag [dzet leg] the feeling of being very tired 


when you fly between two places 


where the time is different; 
suffering from jet lag 
jumbo jet [dgambou det] a large plane that can carry 


several hundred passengers 


landing [landin] the act of bringing a plane back 
down on to the ground; a smooth 


landing; a bumpy landing 


layover [leroover] a short stay in a place between 
parts of a journey (In British 


English, use stopover) 


luggage [lAgid] the bags that you take with you 


when you travel; lots of luggage 


luggage label [lagıd3 leibel] a piece of plastic with your name, 


address, and phone number that 
you attach to your luggage in case 


it gets lost 


EXAMPLES 


I asked the flight attendant for a glass of water. 

He is on flight number 776 from Beijing. 

I had terrible jet lag for three days after my vacation. 

We made a layover in Bangkok to break up the journey between London and Brisbane. 


How many pieces of luggage are you checking in? 


Why does Ingrid need so much luggage for a short stay? 


parachute [paerefut] a large piece of thin material that 
a person attaches to their body 
when they jump from an aircraft 
to help them float safely to the 


ground 


passenger [paesmindzoer] a person who is traveling in a 
plane, but who is not flying it or 


working on it 


passport [passport] an official document that you have 
to show when you enter or leave a 


country 
pilot [pailot] a person who controls an aircraft 


plane [plein] a vehicle with wings and engines 


plane crash 


propeller 


reservation 


runway 


seat 


seat belt 


security 


stopover (BRIT) 


suitcase 


[plein kræf] 


[prepeler] 


[rezorverfen] 


[ranwer] 


[sit] 


[sit belt] 


[sikyueriti] 


[sutkers] 


that can fly 


an accident in which a plane hits 


another plane or hits the ground 


a part of an aircraft that turns 
around very fast and makes the 


aircraft move 


a seat on a flight that an airline 


keeps ready for you 


a long road that a plane travels on 


before it starts flying 
something that you can sit on 


a long belt that you fasten around 
your body to keep you safe when 


you are on a plane 


1 everything that is done to 
protect a place; Security has been 
increased. 

2 the place in an airport where 
your bags are checked; go through 


security 
see layover 


a case for carrying your clothes 


when you are traveling 


take-off [terk of] the beginning of a flight, when a 
plane leaves the ground; a smooth 
take-off 


EXAMPLES 


Could I see your passport and boarding pass, please? 
You are in seat 35C. 


Please fasten your seat belts during take-off and landing. 


World leaders have announced plans to tighten up airline security. 


What time is take-off? 


terminal [tarmrnel] a place where people begin or end 
a flight 
ticket [tikrt] a small piece of paper that shows 


that you have paid for a flight 


timetable [tarmterbel] a list of the times when planes 


arrive and depart 


tourist [tuarist] a person who is visiting a place on 


vacation 
travel agency — [trav?l erdzənsi] a business that sells vacations 


traveler [traevolor] 1 a person who is on a trip 
2 a person who travels a lot (In 


British English, use traveller) 


traveller (BRIT) see traveler 


tray table [trer terbel] a small table that is attached to 
the back of the seat in front of you 


on a plane 


trip [trip] a journey that you make to a 


particular place and back again 


trolley [troli] a large container with wheels that 
you use at an airport for moving 
heavy luggage 

window [wındou] a space in the side of a plane that 


you can see through 


wing [wr] one of the long flat parts at the 
side of a plane that support it 
while it is flying 


VERBS 

board [bord] to get into a plane to travel 
somewhere 

book [buk] to arrange and pay for a flight; 
book a ticket; book a flight 

cancel [kaensel] to say that something that has 


been planned will not happen; 


cancel a flight 


EXAMPLES 


We left the airport terminal and looked for the taxi rank. 


Terminal 1 will handle Air Canada's domestic flights. 


I'm taking a short trip to France. 


I pushed my luggage trolley toward the *Nothing to Declare" sign. 


Can I have a window seat, please? 


I boarded the plane to Dubai. 


British Airways canceled several flights because of the bad weather. 


check in 


check 


something in 


delay 


depart 


fly 


hijack 


land 


[diler] 


[dipart] 
[flar] 


[hardzæk] 


[land] 


to tell the person at an airport 


desk that you have arrived 


to give your luggage to the person 


at an airport desk; check in luggage 


to make something later than 


expected; The flight is delayed. 
to leave 


1 to travel somewhere in an 
aircraft 
2 when a pilot flies a plane, they 


make it move through the air 
to illegally take control of a plane 


1 when a plane lands, it comes 
down to the ground after moving 
through the air 

2 when a pilot lands a plane, it 


comes down to the ground after 


search [ssrtf] 

take off 

ADJECTIVES 

airsick [earsik | 
direct (direkt, dar-] 
domestic [domestik] 
duty-free [dutifri] 


EXAMPLES 


moving through the air 


to look carefully in a place for 


something; search someone's 
luggage 


when an aircraft takes off, it 


leaves the ground and starts to fly 


feeling sick during a flight because 


of the movement of the plane 


used to describe a flight that goes 


from one place to another without 
stopping 


used to describe flights between 


airports in the same country 


duty-free goods are sold at airports 
or on planes at a cheaper price 
than usual because they are not 
taxed; duty-free perfume 


Flight BA201 will depart from gate 21 in 30 minutes. 


We are flying over London. 


The Boeing 737 was hijacked after taking off from London yesterday. 


The plane took off twenty minutes late. 


and 
The head teacher objected to our wearing casual clothes on the school trip. 


In these sentences the words my and our are both in the possessive case. 

However, there is a general tendency to think of gerunds as being a very difficult 
area of the English language. The result is that most people do not understand 
that the gerund should be preceded by a noun or pronoun in the possessive case 


and they, instead, use an object, as in: 


My mother hates me smoking in her house. 


international _[internefanel] ^ used to describe flights between 


airports in different countries 


on time [pn tarm] not late or early; at the expected 


time; The flight is on time. 


ADVERBS 

on board [pn bord] on an aircraft 

on time [pn tarm] not late or early; at the expected 
time; arrive on time 

PHRASE 

nothing to used to describe the area of 

declare customs that you walk through if 


you do not have to pay customs 


duty on any goods 


EXAMPLE 


The plane landed on time, at eleven thirty. 


NOUNS 


ANIMALS 


animal 


ant 


bat 


bear 


bee 


bird 


bull 


the animal world 


[aenimel] 


[dent] 


[beet] 


[bear] 


[bi] 


[bsrd] 


[bul] 


1 acreature such as a dog or a cat, 
but not a bird, fish, insect, or 
human 

2 any living creature, including a 


human 
a small crawling insect that lives 
in large groups 


a small animal, like a mouse with 
wings, that sleeps upside down 
during the day and comes out to 


fly at night 


a large, strong wild animal with 


thick fur and sharp claws 


a yellow and black striped flying 
insect that makes a sweet food 


(called honey) and can sting you 
an animal with feathers and wings 


1 a male animal of the cow family 


butterfly 


calf (rL) calves 


camel 


cat 


caterpillar 


cockroach 


cod 


COW 


crab 


crocodile 


[batorflar] 


[keef] 
[kevz] 


[kaemel] 


[ket] 


[kzetorpilor] 


[kpkrootf] 


[kod] 


[kau] 


[kræb] 


[krpkodail] 


2 a male animal of some other 
animal families, such as elephants 


and whales 
an insect with large colored wings 


a young cow 


an animal with one or two large 


lumps on its back 


a small animal covered with fur, 
that people in some countries keep 


as a pet 


a small animal with a long body, 


that develops into a butterfly 


a large brown insect that likes to 


live in places where food is kept 
a large fish with white flesh 


a large female animal that is kept 


on farms for its milk 


a sea animal with a shell and ten 


legs. Crabs usually move sideways. 


a large animal with a long body, a 
long mouth, and sharp teeth. 


Crocodiles live in rivers in hot 


deer (r1) deer 


dog 


donkey 


duck 


eagle 


eel 


elephant 


fish (rı) fish 


fly 


fox 


[dər] 


[dəg] 


[dppki] 


[dAk] 


[igel] 


[il] 


[elifont] 


[£1] 


[flar] 


[foks] 


countries. 


a large wild animal that eats grass 
and leaves. Male deer usually have 
antlers (= large horns that look 


like branches). 


an animal that people in some 
countries keep as a pet, or use to 


guard buildings 


an animal like a small horse with 


long ears 
a bird that lives near water 


a large bird that eats small 


animals 


a long, thin fish that looks like a 


snake 


a very large grey animal with a 


long nose called a trunk 


an animal that lives and swims in 


water, that people eat as food 
a small insect with two wings 


a wild animal that looks like a 
dog, and has red fur and a thick 


tail 


frog [frog] a small animal with smooth skin, 
big eyes, and long back legs that it 
uses for jumping. Frogs live in or 


near water. 


giraffe [dziref] a large African animal with a very 
long neck, long legs, and dark 


spots on its body 


goat [gout] an animal that has horns, and 


hairs on its chin that look like a 


beard 
goose (r1) geese [gus] a large bird like a duck with a 
[gif] long neck 
grasshopper [graeshpper] an insect that jumps high into the 
air and makes a sound with its 
long back legs 
hedgehog [hedzhog] a small brown animal with sharp 


points covering its back 


hen [hen] a female chicken 


EXAMPLE 


Where did you catch the fish? 


hippopotamus [hipepptomas] a very large animal with short 


(pL) 

hippopotamuses, [hrpopptomar] 
hippopotami 

horse [hors] 
insect [insekt] 
jellyfish(».) [dselifrf] 
jellyfish 

kangaroo [kengoru] 
kitten [kirten] 
ladybird [lerdibsrd] 
lamb [lam] 
lion [laron] 
lizard [Irzord] 


legs and thick skin, that lives in 


and near rivers 


a large animal that people can 


ride 


a very small animal that has six 


legs. Most insects have wings. 


a sea animal that has a clear soft 


body and that can sting you 


a large Australian animal. A 
female kangaroo carries her baby 
in a pocket (called a pouch) on 


her stomach. 
a very young cat 


a small round insect that is red or 


yellow with black spots 
a young sheep 


a large wild cat that lives in 
Africa. Lions have yellow fur, and 
male lions have manes (= long 


hair on their head and neck). 


a small animal with a long tail 


and rough skin 


lobster 


mammal 


mole 


monkey 


mosquito 


moth 


mouse (rL) mice 


octopus 
(pL) octopuses, 


octopi 
ostrich 


owl 


oyster 


panda 


[Ipbstor] 


[maemel] 


[moul] 


[manki] 


[məskitou] 


[m20] 


[maus] 


[mars] 


[pktapas] 


[pktapas] 
[ostritf] 


[aul] 


[orstor] 


[panda] 


a sea animal that has a hard shell 


and eight legs 


an animal that feeds its babies 
with milk 


a small animal with black fur, 


that lives under the ground 


an animal that has a long tail and 


can climb trees 


a small flying insect that bites 


people and animals 


an insect that has large wings and 


is attracted by lights at night 


a small animal with a long tail 


a soft sea animal with eight long 


arms 


a very large bird that cannot fly 


a bird with large eyes that is 


active at night 


a large flat shellfish that people 


often eat raw 


a large animal from China with 


parrot 


penguin 


pet 


pig 


pony 
puppy 


rabbit 


rat 


rhinoceros (r1) 
rhinoceroses, 
rhinoceros, 


rhinoceri 


salmon(».) 


salmon 


[prot] 


[pengwin] 


[pet] 


[pig] 


[pouni] 


[pApi] 


[reebit] 


[ret] 


[rainpsoras | 


[rampsorar] 


[saemon] 


black and white fur 
a tropical bird with a curved beak 
and very bright feathers 


a black and white bird that lives 
in very cold places, that can swim 


but cannot fly 


an animal that you keep in your 


home 


a farm animal with a fat body 
and short legs, that is kept for its 


meat 
a small or young horse 
a young dog 


a small animal that has long ears 


and lives in a hole in the ground 


an animal that has a long tail and 


looks like a large mouse 


a large animal from Asia or 


Africa with a horn on its nose 


a large fish with silver skin and 
pink flesh 


seagull [sigAl] 
seal [sil] 
shark [fark] 


shellfish (r1) [felfif] 
shellfish 


EXAMPLES 


We don't have any pets. 


a common type of bird with 
white or grey feathers, that lives 


near the sea 


a large animal with a rounded 
body and short fur, that eats fish 


and lives near the sea 


a very large fish that often has 
very sharp teeth and may attack 


people 


a small sea creature with a shell 


snail [sneil] 

snake [snerk] 
species (rL) [spifi3] 
species 


spider [spardər] 


a small animal with a long soft 
body, no legs, and a round shell 


on its back 


a long, thin animal with no legs, 


that slides along the ground 


a related group of plants or 
animals; a species of fish; an 


endangered species 


a small animal with eight legs 


squid 


squirrel 
stag (rL) stag, 
stags 


swan 


tadpole 


tiger 


toad 


tortoise 


turkey 


wasp 


[skwid] 


[skwarol] 


[steeg] 


[swpn] 


[tædpoul] 


[targər] 


[toud] 


[tərtəf] 


[tsrki] 


[wpsp] 


a sea animal that has a long soft 
body and many soft arms (called 


tentacles) 


a small animal with a long thick 


tail, that lives mainly in trees 


an adult male deer 


a large white bird with a very long 


neck, that lives on rivers and lakes 


a small water animal that looks 
like a black fish, and that develops 


into a frog or a toad 


a large wild animal of the cat 
family. Tigers are orange with 


black stripes. 


a small brown or green animal 


with long legs, that lives in water 


an animal with a shell on its back, 


that moves very slowly 


a large bird that is kept on a farm 


for its meat 


an insect with wings, and yellow 


and black stripes across its body. 


and 
The head teacher objected to us wearing casual clothes on the school trip. 


Although ungrammatical, such usage is becoming more and more common. 


Collective nouns 


A collective noun is a singular noun that refers to a group of things or people 
when the whole group is being considered. In the following phrases the 
underlined word is a collective noun: 


a pack of wolves 

a flock of sheep 

a herd of cattle 

a school of whales 
a shoal of herring 
a fleet of ships 

a pride of lions 

a swarm of flies 


a gaggle of geese 
a constellation of stars. 


Singular and plural forms of nouns 


Regular singular forms of nouns 


Most English nouns have a different ending for ‘one’ of something (called the 
singular form) than they do for ‘more than one’ (called the plural form). In the 
case of the majority of nouns the plural is formed regularly simply by adding s 
or es to the singular, as in bat/bats, monkey/monkeys, church/churches. In cases 
where the singular noun ends in a consonant followed by y then the plural form 
regularly becomes ies, as in fairy/fairies. 


Regular plural forms of nouns 
The following is a list of common nouns with their regular plural forms: 


banana bananas 


whale [weil] 


wolf (»:) wolves [wolf] 


[wulv3] 
worm [warm] 
zebra [zibra] 


PARTS OF ANIMALS 


antenna [æntenə] 


(pL) antennae, 


antennas [æntenar] 
antler [zentlor] 
beak [bik] 
claw [klə] 


coat [kout] 


Wasps can sting people. 


a very large mammal that lives in 


the sea 


a wild animal that looks like a 


large dog 


a small animal with a long, thin 


body, no bones and no legs 


a wild horse with black and white 


stripes, that lives in Africa 


one of the two long, thin parts 
attached to the head of an insect, 


that it uses to feel things with 


one of the two horns that are 
shaped like branches on the head 


of a male deer 


the hard, pointed part of a bird's 


mouth 


the thin, hard, pointed part at the 
end of the foot of a bird or an 


animal 


an animal’s fur or hair 


feather 


fur 


hair 


hoof (r1) hooves 


horn 


mane 


paw 


shell 


snout 


tail 


trunk 


[fedor] 


[far] 


[hear] 


[huf, huf] 


[hovz, huvz] 


[horn] 


[mem] 


[po] 


[Jel] 


[snaut] 


[teil] 


[trank] 


one of the light soft things that 


cover a bird’s body 


the thick hair that grows on the 


bodies of many animals 


the short threads that grow on the 


bodies of many animals 


one of the hard parts of the feet of 
horses, cows and some other 


animals 


one of the hard pointed things that 


grow from an animal’s head 


the long, thick hair that grows 


from the neck of some animals 


the foot of an animal such as a cat, 


a dog, or a bear 


the hard part that covers the back 
of an animal such as a snail or a 
tortoise, and protects it 

the long nose of an animal such as 
a pig 

the long thin part at the end of an 


animal’s body 


the long nose of an elephant 


EXAMPLES 


Cat hair makes me sneeze. 


He heard the sound of horses’ hooves behind him. 


The kitten was black, with white paws. 


tusk [task] a very long, curved, pointed tooth 
that grows beside the mouth of an 


elephant 


wing [wip] one of the two parts of the body of 
a bird or an insect, that it uses for 


flying 


PLACES WHERE ANIMALS ARE FOUND 


aquarium [oakweosriom] 1 a building where fish and sea 
animals are kept and people can 
go to look at them 
2 a glass box filled with water, in 


which people keep fish as pets 


cage [kerd5] a structure made of metal bars 


where you keep birds or animals 


field [fild] a piece of land where animals are 
kept 
kennel [kenel] a small house for a dog 


nest [nest] the place where a bird, a small 


web [web] 
ZOO [zu] 
OTHER ANIMAL NOUNS 
bite [bart] 
collar [kplor] 
egg [eg] 
sting [sti] 
trap [traep] 


animal, or an insect keeps its eggs 


or its babies; build a nest 


the thin net that a spider makes in 


order to catch insects 


a park where animals are kept and 


people can go to look at them 


a painful mark on your body 
where an animal, a snake, or an 


insect has bitten you 


a band of leather or plastic that 
you can put around the neck of a 


dog or a cat 


a round object that contains a 
baby bird, insect, snake, or fish; 


lay an egg 


a painful mark on your body 


where an insect has stung you 


a piece of equipment for catching 


animals 


EXAMPLES 


A canary was singing in a cage. 


How do you treat a wasp sting? 
The rabbit was caught in a trap. 
VERBS 


NOISES ANIMALS MAKE 


baa [ba] when a sheep baas, it makes its 
typical sound 
bark [bark] when a dog barks, it makes its 


typical short, loud sound 


buzz [baz] when a bee or another insect 
buzzes, it makes its typical rough 


continuous sound 


growl [graul] when a dog or another animal 
growls, it makes a low sound in its 


throat, usually because it is angry 


hiss [hif] when an animal such as a snake or 
a cat hisses, it makes a sound like 


a long "s" 


meow [miau] when a cat meows, it makes its 
typical sound (In British English, 


use miaow) 
miaow (BRIT) see meow 


moo [mu] when a cow moos, it makes its 


neigh [ner] 
purr [par] 
quack [kwaek] 
roar [ror] 
snort [snort] 


WAYS IN WHICH ANIMALS MOVE 


crawl [krol] 


EXAMPLES 


Our dog always barks at the postman. 


Bees buzzed in the flowers. 


The cat sat on the sofa, purring happily. 


fly [flar] 


typical long, low sound 


when a horse neighs, it makes its 


typical loud sound 


when a cat purrs, it makes a low 


sound with its throat because it is 


happy 


when a duck quacks, it makes its 


typical sound 


when a lion roars, it makes its 


typical loud sound 


when an animal snorts, it breathes 


air noisily out through its nose 


when an insect or animal crawls 
somewhere, it moves there very 


slowly 


when a bird or an insect flies, it 


gallop [gaelop] 
hop [hop] 
roam [roum] 
slither [slidar] 
swim [swim] 
trot [trpt] 
wag [weg] 
OTHER ANIMAL VERBS 
bite [bart] 


moves through the air 


when a horse gallops, it runs very 
fast so that all four legs are off the 


ground at the same time 


when a bird or an animal hops, it 
moves by jumping on both of its 


feet or all four of its feet together 


when an animal roams, it moves 


freely around an area 


when a snake slithers, it moves 
along the ground, sliding from 


side to side 


when a fish swims, it moves 


through water 


when an animal such as a horse 
trots, it moves fairly fast, taking 


quick small steps 


when a dog wags its tail, it moves 


it from side to side 


if a snake or an insect bites you, it 
makes a mark or a hole in your 


skin with a sharp part of its body 


feed [fid] 

graze [grerz] 
hibernate [haibornert] 
hunt [hant] 


EXAMPLES 


The bird flew away as I came near. 


The horse trotted around the field. 


sting [stir] 
ADJECTIVES 
stray [strer] 


1 when you feed an animal, you 
give it food to eat 
2 when an animal feeds, it eats or 


drinks something 


when an animal grazes, it eats the 
grass or other plants that are 


growing in a particular place 


when an animal hibernates, it 
spends the winter in a state like a 


deep sleep 


to chase and kill wild animals for 


food or as a sport 


if an insect stings you, a pointed 
part of it is pushed into your skin 


so that you feel a sharp pain 


far away from home, or not having 


a home; a stray dog 


tame [term] not afraid of humans 


wild [warld] living in nature, and not taken 


care of by people; a wild animal 


EXAMPLES 


The deer never became tame; they ran away if you went near them. 


NOUNS 


art 


art gallery 


artist 


background 


brush 


camera 


canvas 


art and photography 


[art] 


[art gaelori] 


[artist] 


[bekgraund] 


[braf] 


[kæmrə] 


[kænvəf] 


1 pictures or objects that are 
created for people to look at; an 
art gallery 

2 the activity of creating pictures 
or objects for people to look at; an 


art class 


a place where people go to look at 


art 


someone who draws, paints, or 


creates works of art 


the part of a picture that is behind 


the main things or people in it 


an object with a lot of bristles or 
hairs attached to it, that you use 


for painting 


a piece of equipment for taking 


photographs or making films 


a piece of strong, heavy material 


that you paint on 


berry berries 
bush bushes 
dog dogs 
elephant elephants 
friend friends 
house houses 
kiss kisses 
lady ladies 
march marches 
porch porches 
road roads 
story stories 
table tables 
taxi taxis 
umbrella umbrellas 
variety varieties. 


Irregular plural forms of nouns 


Some nouns do not form their plural in the above regular ways. Instead their 
plural forms are said to be irregular. 

Some irregular plurals are formed, not by adding an ending to the singular 
form, but by changing the vowel in the singular forms, as in man/men, or by 
having a completely different form from the singular, as in mouse/mice. 

The following are examples of nouns with their irregular plural forms: 


foot feet 
goose geese 
tooth teeth 
woman women. 


A few irregular plural forms are formed by adding ‘en’ to the singular form, as 
in ox/oxen. In the case of the word child the letter r is added before the en. 

Some nouns ending in f form irregular plurals ending in ves, as in 
loaf/loaves. The following is a list of such nouns with their plural forms: 


clay [kler] a type of earth that is used for 
making things such as pots and 


bricks; a clay pot 


collage [kola5] a picture that you make by 
sticking pieces of paper or cloth on 
a surface 

design [drzam] 1 the process of planning and 


drawing things; studying design 

2 a drawing that shows how 
something should be built or 
made; drawing a design 

3 a pattern of lines or shapes that 
is used for decorating something; a 


floral design 


designer [dizamor] a person whose job is to design 


things; a fashion designer 


digital camera = [didzitsl] kemroa] a camera that produces digital 
pictures that can be stored on a 


computer 


easel [izel] a stand that supports a picture 


while an artist is working on it 


EXAMPLES 


He studied art and design. 


I looked at the man in the background of the photograph. 


My brother has a talent for design. 


The tablecloths come in three different designs. 


exhibition [£ksibif?n] a public event where you can see 


art or interesting objects 


foreground [forgraund] the part of a picture that seems 


nearest to you 


frame [frerm] the wood, metal, or plastic border 


around a picture or photograph 


graphics [graefikf] drawings, pictures, or symbols, 
especially when they are produced 


by a computer 


illustration [1lastre1fen] a picture, design, or diagram in a 
book 
landscape [laendskerp] a painting that shows a scene in 


the countryside 


logo [lougou] a special design that an 
organization puts on all its 


products; a corporate logo 
oil paint [21] pert] a thick paint that artists use 


oil painting [orl pemtin] a picture that has been painted 


using oil paints 


paint [peint] a colored liquid that you put onto 


a surface with a brush 
painter [perntor] an artist who paints pictures 
painting [peintin ] 1 a picture that someone has 
painted; a famous painting 
2 the activity of painting pictures; 
I enjoy painting. 
pattern [paetern] an arrangement of lines or shapes 


that form a design 


photograph [foutogref] a picture that you take with a 


camera; take a photograph 


photographer  [fotpgrofor] someone who takes photographs 
photography [fotpgrofi] the skill or process of producing 
photographs 


EXAMPLES 


The game's graphics are very good, so you can see things clearly. 


He is very good at painting flowers. 


The carpet had a pattern of light and dark stripes. 


picture [piktfor] 1 a drawing or painting; paint a 
picture 
2 a photograph; take a picture 


portrait [portrit, -trett] ^ a painting, drawing, or 


photograph of a particular person 


poster 


pottery 


primary color 


primary colour 
(BRIT) 


sculptor 


sculpture 


sketch 


statue 


still life 


[poustor ] 


[pptori] 


[prarmeri kalor, - 


mori] 


[skAlptor] 


[skAlptfor] 


[sketf] 


[stætfu] 


[stil larf] 


a large picture that you stick on a 


wall 


the activity of making pots, dishes, 
and other objects from clay; 


pottery classes 


one of the three colors (red, 
yellow, and blue) that you can mix 
together to produce other colors 
(In British English, use primary 


colour) 


see primary color 


an artist who makes works of art 


out of stone, metal, or wood 


1 a piece of art that is made into a 
shape from a material like stone or 
wood 

2 the art of creating sculptures 


from materials like stone or wood 


a drawing that you do quickly, 


without a lot of details 


a large model of a person or an 


animal, made of stone or metal 


1 a painting or drawing of an 


arrangement of objects such as 
flowers or fruit 

2 the type of painting or drawing 
that shows an arrangement of 


objects such as flowers or fruit 


watercolor [woterkalor] 1 a coloured paint that is mixed 
with water and used for painting 
pictures 
2 a picture that has been painted 
with watercolors (In British English, 


use watercolour) 


watercolour see watercolor 
(BRIT) 


EXAMPLES 


She drew a picture with a piece of colored chalk. 


Paul did a quick sketch in pencil. 


VERBS 

design [dizarm] to make a detailed plan or 
drawing that shows how 
something should be made 

draw [dro] to use a pencil or a pen to make a 


picture 


frame [frerm] to put a picture or photograph in a 


frame; a framed photograph 
paint [pent] to produce a picture using paint 


sketch [sketf] to make a quick drawing, without 


a lot of details 


EXAMPLES 


Monet painted hundreds of pictures of water lilies. 


NOUNS 


back light 
(BRIT) 


bell 


bicycle 


bike 


bike lane 


bike path 


brake 


[bel] 


[barsrkel] 


[bark] 


[bark lern] 


[bark pae9] 


[brerk] 


bikes 


see tail light 


a metal object on a bicycle that 


makes a ringing sound 


a vehicle with two wheels that you 
ride by sitting on it and using your 


legs to make the wheels turn 


1 a bicycle 


2 a motorcycle 


a section of a road that is marked 
for cyclists to use; stay in the bike 
lane (In British English, use cycle 


lane) 


a special path that cyclists can use 
separately from cars and other 
vehicles; ride on the bike path (In 
British English, use cycle path) 


the part of a bicycle that makes it 


go more slowly or stop; put the 


brakes on 


chain [tfem] a line of connected metal rings 


that turn the wheels of a bicycle 


crossbar [krəsbar] the horizontal bar between the 
handlebars and the saddle of a 


bicycle 

cycle lane see bike lane 

(BRIT) 

cycle path see bike path 

(BRIT) 

cycling [sarklin] the activity of riding a bicycle 

cyclist [sarklist] someone who rides a bicycle 

fall [fol] an occasion when you move 
quickly to the ground by accident; 
have a bad fall 

fender [fendor] a curved piece of metal or plastic 


above a bicycle wheel that 
protects the cyclist from dirt or 


water see mudguard 


EXAMPLES 


“How did you get there?” — “I went by bike.” 


“How did you get here?” — “I came by bike.” 


We rode along the bike path through the forest. 


flat 


flat tire 


flat tire repair 
kit 


flat tyre (BRIT) 


frame 


front light 
(BRIT) 


gears 


handlebars 


head light 


[flaet] 


[flaet taror] 


[flaet taror rrpeor 
kit] 


[fremm] 


[grorz] 


[handelbarz] 


[hed lart] 


a small leak in a tire that has been 
made by a sharp object; have a 
flat; fix a flat (In British English, use 


puncture) 


a tire that has no air in it (In 
British English, use flat tyre) 


the tools and materials you need 
to repair a flat tire (In British 


English, use puncture repair kit) 
see flat tire 


the metal part of a bicycle 
between the wheels, handlebars, 
and saddle 


see head light 


the system of wheels with teeth 
that are driven by a chain on a 
bicycle, making it easier or more 


difficult to pedal 


a curved metal bar with handles at 
each end that you use to steer a 


bicycle 


a white light on the front of a 


bicycle (In British English, use front 


helmet [helmit] 

hub [hab] 

inner tube [mər tub] 
motorcycle [moutorsarkel] 


mountain bike [maunten bark] 


mudguard [madgard] 


padlock [paedlpk] 


EXAMPLES 


On hills, you use low gears. 


Cyclists should always wear helmets. 


pedal [pedel] 


light) 


a hat made of a hard material, that 


you wear to protect your head 
the center of a wheel 


a rubber tube containing air that is 


inside a tire; a spare inner tube 


a large heavy bicycle with an 


engine 


a type of bicycle with a strong 


frame and thick tires 


a curved piece of metal or plastic 
above a bicycle wheel that 
protects the cyclist from dirt or 


water see fender 


a metal lock that you use for 


fastening two things together 


one of the two parts that you push 
with your feet to make a bicycle 


move 


half halves 


leaf leaves 
scarf scarves 
wife wives 
wolf wolves. 


NB: Irregular and regular forms 

The word hoof can either have the irregular plural form hooves or the 
regular plural form hoofs. The word roof usually has the regular plural form 
roofs. 


Foreign plural forms of nouns 


Some nouns in English have a plural form that follows the spelling rules of the 
foreign language from which they are derived, as in stimulus (stimuli). The 
following are examples of such words with the plural form in their original 
foreign language: 


bacterium bacteria 
bacillus bacilli 
criterion criteria 
larva larvae 
phenomenon phenomena. 
Unchanging plural form 


Some irregular plural forms are the same as the singular form of the noun. 
These include sheep, salmon and grouse (the game bird). 


Nouns used only in the plural form 


There are some words, such as jeans, scissors and trousers, which are only used 
in the plural form and have no singular equivalent form. To refer to any of these 
in the singular the construction a pair of jeans, scissors or trousers is used. 


pump [pamp] 


puncture (BRIT) 


puncture repair 


kit (BRIT) 

reflector [riflektor] 
ride [raid] 
saddle [seedel] 
speed [spid] 
spoke [spouk] 
tail light [teil lart] 
tire [taror] 


tyre (BRIT) 


a machine that you use to fill a 


tire with air; a bicycle pump 
see flat 


see flat tire repair kit 


a small piece of special plastic on 
the front or back of a bicycle that 
becomes bright when light shines 


on it 
a journey on a bicycle; go for a ride 
a seat on a bicycle or a motorcycle 


1 how fast something moves or is 
done; increase/decrease your speed 
2 very fast movement or travel; 


travel at speed 


a bar that connects the outer ring 


of a wheel to the center 


a red light on the back of a bicycle 
(In British English, use back light) 


a thick round piece of rubber that 
fits around the wheels of bicycles 
(In British English, use tyre) 


see tire 


valve [vaelv] 


wheel [wil] 
VERBS 
bike [bark] 


EXAMPLES 


My bike's got a flat tire. 


I need a new front/back wheel. 


Every day he biked to work. 


brake change — [brerk] 


gear 


cycle (BRIT) 


pedal [ped?l] 


pump up a tire 


the part of a bicycle pump that 


controls the flow of air 


one of the two large round objects 
on a bicycle that allow it to move 


along the ground 


to ride a bicycle (In British English, 


use cycle) 


to make a vehicle go more slowly 
or stop to make the chain of a 
bicycle move to another gear 


wheel; change into first gear 
see bike 


to push the pedals of a bicycle 
around with your feet to make it 


move; pedal faster/more slowly 


to fill a tire with air (In British 


pump up a tyre 


(BRIT) 

ride [raid] 
signal [signel] 
stop [stop] 
ADJECTIVES 

rusty [rasti] 
shiny [fami] 


EXAMPLES 


Belinda braked suddenly. 


English, use pump up a tyre) 


see pump up a tire 


to sit on a bicycle, control it, and 


travel on it 


to make a movement that tells 
other people which way you 


intend to go; to signal right/left 


to slow down and no longer move 


covered with rust (= a red-brown 
substance that can form on metal 


when it gets wet) 


bright and reflecting light 


When you ride a bike, you exercise all your leg muscles. 


NOUNS 


anchor 


bank 


bay 


beach 


boat 


bridge 


cabin 


canal 


boats, water, and the coast 


[enkor] 


[bænk] 


[ber] 


[bitf] 


[boot] 


[brid3] 


[kaebin ] 


[konzel] 


a heavy object that you drop into 
the water from a boat to stop it 


moving away 


a raised area of ground along the 


edge of a river 


a part of a coast where the land 


goes in and forms a curve 


an area of sand or stones next to a 


lake or the sea; at the beach 

a vehicle that people use to travel 
on water; a fishing boat; a rowing 
boat; a sailing boat; a motor boat 

a structure that is built over a 


river so that people or vehicles can 


cross from one side to the other 
a small room on a boat 


a long narrow river made by 


people for boats to travel along 


canoe 


captain 


cargo 


cliff 


coast 


cruise 


current 


EXAMPLES 


The bay is surrounded by steep cliffs. 


[konu] 


[kaeptin] 


[kargou] 
[klf] 


[koust] 


[kru3] 


[karont] 


We walked along the beach. 


We went there by boat. 


The ship was carrying a cargo of bananas. 


We drove along the coast. 


a small, narrow boat that you 
move through the water using a 
paddle 


the person who is in charge of a 


ship 
the things that a ship is carrying 


a high area of land with a very 


steep side next to the sea 


the land that is next to the sea or 


ocean 
a holiday that you spend on a ship 


a steady flow of water; a strong 


current 


James and his wife went on a cruise around the world. 


The couple were swept away by a strong current. 


deck 


[dek] 


one of the floors of a ship 


dock 


ferry 


fisherman 


harbor 


harbour (BRIT) 


horizon 


island 


jet ski" 


kayak 


lake 


lifebelt (BRIT) 


lifeboat 


[dok] 


[feri] 


[fiformən] 


[harbər] 


[hərarzən] 


[arlənd] 


[d5st ski] 


[karæk] 


[lerk] 


[larfbovt] 


an area of water beside land 
where ships go so that people can 


get on or off them 


a boat that regularly takes people 
or things a short distance across 


water 


a person who catches fish as a job 


or for sport 


an area of water next to the land 
where boats can safely stay (In 
British English, use habour) 


see habor 


the line that appears between the 


sky and the sea; on the horizon 


a piece of land that is completely 


surrounded by water 


a small machine like a motorcycle 


that travels on water 
a covered canoe 


a large area of water with land 


around it 
see life preserver 


a boat that is used for saving 


people who are in danger at sea 


lifeguard [larfgard] a person who works at a beach 
and helps people when they are in 


danger 


life preserver [larf priz3rver] a large ring that you can hold onto 
to stop you from going under 
water (In British English, use 
lifebelt) 


lighthouse [larthaof] a tower that is built near or in the 
sea, with a flashing lamp that 


warns ships of danger 


mouth [mau8] the place where a river goes into 
the sea 

navy [nervi] the people who fight for a country 
at sea 


EXAMPLES 


We went on a luxury ship with five passenger decks. 
The next ferry departs at 7 o'clock. 
The fishing boats left the harbor. 


A small boat appeared on the horizon. 


Her son was in the Navy. 


oar [or] a long pole with one flat end that 


you use for rowing a boat 


ocean 


paddle 


pebble 
pond 


port 


quay 


river 


sail 


sailing 


[oufen] 


[pzedel] 


[pebel] 
[ppnd] 


[port] 


[ki] 


[rrvor] 


[seil] 


[seilm] 


1 one of the five very large areas 
of salt water on the Earth's 
surface; the Indian Ocean 


2 same as sea; The ocean was calm. 


a short pole with two flat ends 
that you use for rowing a small 
boat 


a small, smooth stone 
a small area of water 


1 an area of water next to land 
where ships arrive and leave. It is 
larger than a harbor. 

2 a town by the sea where ships 


arrive and leave 


a long structure built next to water 


where boats can stop 


a long line of water that flows into 


the sea 


a large piece of cloth on a boat, 
that catches the wind and moves 


the boat along 


the activity or sport of sailing 


boats; go sailing 


sailor 


sand 


sea 


seaside 


EXAMPLES 


We swam in the river. 


I live by the sea. 


[serlor] 


[seend] 


[si] 


[sisaid] 


1 someone who works on a ship 
2 someone who sails a boat for 


pleasure 


a powder made of very small 
pieces of stone that you find on 


most beaches 


1 the large area of salty water that 
covers the Earth’s surface; The sea 
was calm. 

2 a large area of salty water that is 
part of an ocean or is surrounded 
by land; the North Sea 


an area that is close to the sea, 
especially where people go for 


their vacations; at the seaside 


Ayr is a seaside town on the west coast of Scotland. 


We spent a day at the seaside. 


seaweed 


shell 


[siwid] 


[Jel] 


a plant that grows in the sea 


the hard part of a small sea 


creature that you find on beaches 


ship 


shore 


speedboat 


stream 


submarine 


surfboard 


swimmer 


swimming 


tide 


[ftp] 


[for] 


[spidbout] 


[strim] 


[sabmerin] 


[ssrfbord] 


[swimor ] 


[swimin] 


[tard] 


a very large boat that carries 


people or goods 


the land along the edge of the sea 


or a lake 


a boat that can go very fast 


because it has a powerful engine 
a small narrow river 


a type of ship that can travel 


below the surface of the sea 


a long narrow board that people 


use for surfing 


1 someone who swims, especially 
for sport or pleasure; He’s a fast 
swimmer. 

2 someone who is swimming; 


There are swimmers in the lake. 


the activity of swimming, 
especially as a sport or for 


pleasure; go swimming 


the change in the level of the sea 
towards the land and away from 
the land that happens twice a day; 
at low/high tide 


NB: Foreign plurals 

In modern English there is a tendency to anglicize the plural forms of foreign 
words. Many of these co-exist with the original foreign plural form, as 
thesaurus  (thesauri/thesauruses). Other examples include formula 
(formulae/formulas), appendix (appendices/appendixes), index 
(indices/indexes) and gateau (gateaux/gateaus). 

In the case of the words appendix and index the two plural forms are used 
in different contexts. The plural appendices is used in a literary context, as in 
the appendices added as additional information to a book, whereas the plural 
appendixes is used in a medical context, as in the surgical removal of 
appendixes. The plural indices is usually used in a mathematical context, 
whereas the plural indexes is usually used in a literary context to refer to a 
guide to a book. 


Gender of nouns 


Many languages, such as French and German, are affected by the concept of 
grammatical gender. Thus, in French the word hill is feminine (la colline) 
according to grammatical gender, although in gender in the real world it would 
be neuter. Similarly, the German word for a mountain (der Berg) is masculine in 
terms of grammatical gender, although in the real world it is neuter. 

This is not true of English because English nouns tend to be grouped 
according to the natural distinctions of sex, or, where appropriate, absence of 
sex. Thus, we have the gender categories of masculine, feminine and neuter 
and a man or boy is classified as masculine, a girl or woman is classified as 
feminine and a table or chair as neuter. 


The words in the following list are masculine: 


bridegroom, brother, duke, drake, emperor, father, husband, king, nephew, 
prince, son, widower. 


The words in the following list are the feminine equivalents of the words in the 
masculine list: 


bride, sister, duchess, duck, empress, mother, wife, queen, niece, princess, 
daughter, widow. 


voyage [vərd3] a long trip on a boat 


water [water] a clear, thin liquid that has no 
color or taste. It falls from clouds 


as rain. 


wave [werv] a higher part of water on the 
surface of the sea, caused by the 


wind blowing on the water 


yacht [ypt] a large boat with sails or a motor, 


used for racing or for leisure trips 


EXAMPLES 


We walked along the shore. 
I’m going to buy a surfboard and learn to surf. 


They began the long voyage down the river. 


Waves crashed against the rocks. 


VERBS 

board [bord] to get onto a boat in order to 
travel somewhere 

dive [darv] 1 to jump into water with your 


arms and your head going in first 
2 to go under the surface of the 
sea or a lake, using special 


equipment for breathing 


drown 


float 


launch 


navigate 


row 


sail 


sink 


steer 


surf 


swim 


ADJECTIVES 


calm 


[draun] 


[flout] 


[lont] 


[nzevigert | 


[rou] 


[seil] 


[sink] 


[stro] 


[sarf] 


[swim] 


[kam] 


to die under water because you 


cannot breathe 


to stay on the surface of a liquid, 


and not sink 
to put a boat into water 


to find the direction that you need 
to travel in, using a map or the 


sun, for example 


to make a boat move through the 


water by using oars 
to move over water on a boat 


to go below the surface of the 


water 


to control a boat so that it goes in 


the direction that you want 


to ride on big waves using a 


special board 


to move through water by making 
movements with your arms and 


legs 


not moving much; The sea was 


calm. 


coastal [koustel] in the sea or on the land near the 


coast 


EXAMPLES 


We went diving to look at fish. 


Garbage floated on the surface of the river. 
The Titanic was launched in 1911. 

We sailed across the bay. 

The boat hit the rocks and began to sink. 
Do you like swimming? 


Coastal areas were flooded. 


marine [morin] relating to the sea or living in the 


sea; marine animals 


rough [raf] with a lot of waves; The sea was 
rough. 

sandy [rændi] covered with sand 

seasick [ristk] feeling sick on a boat 


EXAMPLES 


Nha Trang has a beautiful sandy beach. 


Do you get seasick? 


body 


NOUNS 


PARTS OF THE BODY 


ankle [aerjkel] the part of your body where your 


foot joins your leg 


arm [arm] one of the two parts of your body 
between your shoulders and your 
hands 


artery [artori] one of the tubes in your body that 
carry blood from your heart to the 


rest of your body 


back [bæk] the part of your body from your 
neck to your waist that is on the 


opposite side to your chest 


blood [blad] the red liquid that flows inside 
your body 

body [bpdi] all your physical parts 

bone [boun] one of the hard white parts inside 
your body 


bottom [botom] the part of your body that you sit 


on 


brain [brem] the organ inside your head that 
controls your body and allows you 


to think and to feel things 


breast [brest] one of the two soft, round parts on 
a woman's chest that can produce 
milk to feed a baby 


calf [kaef] the thick part at the back of your 
(pL) calves [kaevz] leg, 


between your ankle and your knee 


cheek [tfik] one of the two sides of your face 


below your eyes 


chest [tfest] the top part of the front of your 
body 

chin [tfin] the part of your face below your 
mouth 

ear [ror] one of the two parts of your body 


that you hear sounds with 


elbow [elbou] the part in the middle of your arm 


where it bends 


eye [ar] one of the two parts of your body 


that you see with 


EXAMPLES 


“What color are your eyes?" — “I have blue eyes." 


eyebrow 


eyelash 


eyelid 


face 


feature 


finger 


fist 


flesh 


foot 
(rL) feet 


forehead 


[arbrau] 


[arleJ] 


[arlid] 


[fers] 


[fitfor] 


[fingor] 


[fist] 


[flef] 


[fut] 
[fit] 


[forhed, forid] 


one of the two lines of hair that 


grows above your eyes 


one of the hairs that grows on the 


edges of your eyelids 


one of the pieces of skin that 
covers your eyes when they are 


closed 
the front part of your head 


any part of your face, such as your 


eyes, your nose, or your mouth 


one of the long thin parts at the 


end of each hand 


your hand with your fingers closed 


tightly together 


the soft part of your body that is 


between your bones and your skin 


the part of your body that is at the 
end of 


your leg, and that you stand on 


the front part of your head 


between your eyebrows and your 


hair 

fringe (BRIT) see bangs 

hair [hear] 1 the fine threads that grow on 
your head; I have black hair. 


2 the short threads that grow on 
your body; He has hair on his chest. 


hand [hend] the part of your body at the end of 
your arm that you use for holding 
things 

head [hed] the top part of your body that has 


your eyes, mouth, and brain in it 


heart [hart] the part inside your chest that 
makes the blood move around 
your body 

heel [hil] the back part of your foot, just 


below your ankle 


EXAMPLES 


Sarah made a gesture with her fist. 
The doctor felt my forehead to see if it was hot. 


“What color is your hair?" — “I have light brown hair.” 


Your hair looks nice - have you had it cut? 


hip [hip] one of the two areas or bones at 


jaw 


kidney 


knee 


leg 


lips 


liver 


lung 


mouth 


muscle 


[d32] 


[kidni] 


[ni] 


[leg] 


[lips] 


[livər] 


[lan] 


[mau] 


[masel] 


the sides of your body between the 


tops of your legs and your waist 


the top and bottom bones of your 


mouth 


one of the two organs in your 
body that remove waste liquid 


from your blood 


the part in the middle of your leg 


where it bends 


one of the long parts of your body 
that you use for walking and 


standing 


the two soft outer parts at the 


edge of your mouth 


the large organ in your body that 


cleans your blood 


one of the two large organs inside 
your chest that you use for 


breathing 


the part of your face that you use 


for eating or speaking 


one of the parts inside your body 


that connect your bones, and that 


nail [neil] 
neck [nek] 
nose [nous] 
organ [ərgən] 
rib [rib] 
shoulder [fouldor] 


EXAMPLES 


She bites her nails. 


help you to move 


the thin hard part that grows at 
the end of each of your fingers and 


toes 


the part of your body between 
your head and the rest of your 
body 


the part of your face above your 
mouth, that you use for smelling 


and breathing 


a part of your body, for example 
your brain or your heart, that has 


a particular purpose 


one of the 12 pairs of curved 


bones that surround your chest 


one of the two parts of your body 
between your neck and the tops of 


your arms 


shin [fm] 


the front part of your leg between 


your knee and your ankle 


skeleton 


skin 


spine 


stomach 


thigh 


throat 


thumb 


toe 


tongue 


[skeliten] 


[skin] 


[spam] 


[stamok] 


[Oar] 


[Orout] 


[8am] 


all the bones in your body 


the substance that covers the 


outside of your body 
the row of bones down your back 


1 the organ inside your body 
where food goes when you eat it; a 
full stomach 

2 the front part of your body 
below your waist; lie on your 


stomach 


the top part of your leg, above 


your knee 


1 the back of your mouth and 
inside your neck, where you 
swallow 


2 the front part of your neck 


the short thick part on the side of 
your hand next to your four 


fingers 


one of the five parts at the end of 


your foot 


the soft part inside your mouth 


that moves when you speak or eat 


The words in the following list are neuter: 
apple, bottle, car, desk, egg, house, letter, newspaper, road, shoe, town, window. 


Dual gender 


Some nouns in English, such as child, can either refer to a male or a female, 
unless the sex is indicated in the context. The words in the following list fall into 
this category: 


adult, architect, artist, athlete, baby, author, cousin, doctor, parent, secretary, 
singer, student, teacher. 


Feminine forms 


Some words in the dual gender category, such as author, poet, sculptor and 
proprietor, were formerly automatically assumed to be masculine and they had 
feminine forms, as in authoress, poetess, sculptress and proprietrix. The rise of 
the Women's Movement in the 1960s with its concern for the equality of women 
in society gave rise to a corresponding concern for sexism in language. Words 
such as authoress and poetess were thought to be sexist and are now generally 
thought to be unacceptable. However, some feminine forms, such as waitress, 
are still in common use and both actor and actress are used for a female actor. 


Person in compound nouns 


The need to remove sexism from language also resulted in the increase in use of 
the word person to form compounds that could refer to either a man or a woman 
and were, therefore, of dual gender. Such words include chairperson and 
spokesperson. These replaced chairman and spokesman which were hitherto 
thought to be able to apply to a man or a woman, although they sounded 
masculine. 


(See he under Pronoun.) 


Compound nouns 


Many nouns, known as compound nouns, consist of two or more words. A 


tooth [tue] 


(pL) teeth [tid] 

vein [verm] 

voice [vars | 

waist [werst] 

wrist [rist] 
DESCRIBING PEOPLE 

age [erd 5] 

bangs [baez] 
beard [brord] 
complexion [komplekfen] 


one of the hard white objects in 
your 
mouth, that you use for biting and 


eating 


a thin tube in your body that 


carries blood to your heart 


the sound that comes from your 


mouth when you speak or sing 
the middle part of your body 


the part between your hand and 
your arm that bends when you 


move your hand 


the number of years that you have 


lived 


hair that is cut so that it hangs 
over your forehead: short bangs (In 


British English, use fringe) 


the hair that grows on a man’s 


chin and cheeks 


the natural color of the skin on 


your face; a pale complexion 


expression 


false teeth 


freckles 


fringe (BRIT) 


gesture 


glasses 


hairstyle 


height 


measurement 


[ikspre[?n] 


[fols tið] 


[frekel3] 


[dzestfar] 


[gleesiz] 


[hsarstail | 


[hart] 


[mezormont] 


the way that your face looks at a 
particular moment; a shocked 


expression 


artificial teeth that someone wears 
if they do not have their natural 
teeth 


small light-brown spots on 


someone’s skin 
see bangs 


a movement that you make with a 
part of your body, especially your 
hands, to express emotion or 


information; make a gesture 


two pieces of glass or plastic in a 
frame, that some people wear in 
front of their eyes to help them to 


see better; wear glasses 


the way that your hair is cut or 


arranged; a new hairstyle 


your size from your feet to the top 
of your head; a man of average 
height 


the size around a part of your 


body, that you need to know when 


mole [moul] 
moustache 

(BRIT) 

mustache [mastæf] 
pimple [pimpel] 
scar [skar] 
size [sarz] 
smile [smal] 


you are buying clothes; your 


hip/waist/chest measurement 


a natural dark spot on someone’s 


skin 


see mustache 


the hair that grows between a 
man's nose and mouth (In British 


English, use moustache) 


a small red lump or mark on 
someone's skin (In British English, 


use spot) 


a mark that is left on someone's 
skin after 


a wound gets better 
how big or small something is 


an expression on your face when 
you curve up the corners of your 
mouth because you are happy or 


you think that something is funny; 


give a smile 


EXAMPLES 


He has short red hair and freckles. 


“What size are you?" — "Size ten." 
He was smiling. 


spot (BRIT) see pimple 


tears [trərz] drops of liquid that come from 


your eyes when you cry 
weight [wert] how heavy a person or thing is 


wrinkles [rinkelz] lines that form on your face when 


you grow old 


VERBS 

grow [grou] to gradually become bigger 

look [luk] to seem to have a particular 
quality; He looks sad. 

look like to have a particular appearance; 
What does he look like? 

weigh [wer ] to have a particular weight; She 
weighs 
140 pounds. 


THINGS PEOPLE DO WITH THEIR BODIES 


blow your nose to force air out of your nose in 


order to clear it 


cry [krar] 


fold your arms 


go red 


have your hair 


cut 


EXAMPLES 


I’ve got a big pimple on my nose. 
He had tears in his eyes. 


She has put on weight. 


He has lost weight. 


His face was covered with wrinkles. 


Sara has grown a lot. 


She was crying. 


nod [nod] 


shake hands 


with someone 


to have tears coming from your 


eyes, usually because you are sad 


to put one arm under the other 


and hold them over your chest 


if you go red, your face becomes 


red because you feel embarrassed 


if you have your hair cut, someone 
uses scissors to make your hair 


shorter 


to move your head up and down 


to say “yes” 


to say hello or goodbye to 
someone by holding their right 
hand in your right hand and 


moving it up and down 


shake your 
head 


shrug 


smile 


wave at 


someone 


SENSES 


feel 


[frag] 


[smal] 


[fil] 


to move your head from side to 


side to say “no” 


to move your shoulders up to 
show that you do not know or care 


about something 


to curve up the corners of your 
mouth because you are happy or 


you think that something is funny 


to hold your hand up and wave it 
from side to side in order to say 


hello or goodbye to someone 


1 to experience a particular 
physical feeling; I feel cold. 

2 used for describing the way that 
something seems when you touch 
it or experience it; This room feels 
cold. 

3 to touch something with your 
hand, so that you can find out 
what it is like; feel someone’s 
forehead 

4 to be aware of something 


because you touch it or it touches 


you; feel the wind on your face 


hear [hiar | to become aware of a sound 


through your ears 


see [si] to notice something using your 


eyes 


EXAMPLES 


“Are you okay?” I asked. She nodded and smiled. 
Claude shook hands with David. 


“Did you see Magda?” Anna shook her head. 


I can hear music. 


It's too dark - I can't see anything. 


smell [smel] 1 to have a quality that you notice 
by breathing in through your nose; 
This flower smells sweet. 
2 to notice something when you 
breathe in through your nose; I 


can smell smoke. 


taste [terst] 1 to have a particular flavor that 
you notice when you are eating or 
drinking; This soup tastes delicious. 
2 to notice the flavor of something 
that you are eating or drinking; I 


can taste salt 


touch [tat] 
BODY POSITIONS 
crouch [krautf] 
kneel [nil] 

lie [lar] 

lie down 

sit [sit] 

sit down 

stand [staend] 
stand up 


in this soup. 


to put your hand onto something 


to bend your legs so that you are 


close to the ground 


to bend your legs and rest with 
one or both of your knees on the 


ground 


to be in a flat position, and not 
standing or sitting; lie on the 


ground 


to move your body so that it is flat 
on something, usually when you 


want to sleep or rest 


to have the lower part of your 
body resting on a chair and the 


upper part straight 


to move your body down until you 


are sitting on something 
to be on your feet 


to move so that you are on your 
feet 


stretch [stret] to put your arms or legs out very 


straight 


EXAMPLES 


She reached down and touched her toes. 
I crouched down to stroke the dog. 


John was lying on the sofa. 


Why don't you go upstairs and lie down? 


Tom sat down beside me. 


He yawned and stretched. 


ADJECTIVES 

bald [bold] with no hair, or very little hair, on 
the top of your head 

beautiful [byutifal] very attractive to look at 

big [big] large in size 

blind [blamd] unable to see 

blonde [blond] 1 blonde hair is pale or yellow; 
She has blonde hair. 
2 someone who is blonde has pale 
or yellow hair; She is blonde. 

curly [ksrli] shaped in curves; curly hair 

dark [dark] black or brown; dark hair; dark 


eyes 


deaf 


disabled 


dyed 


fair 


fat 
handsome 


old 


overweight 


pretty 


short 


[def] 


[diserbeld] 


[dard] 


[fear] 


[feet] 
[hensom] 


[ould] 


[ouvorwelt] 


[priti] 
[fort] 


unable to hear anything or unable 


to hear very well 


having an injury or a condition 
that makes it difficult for you to 


move around 


if you have dyed hair, you have 
changed the color of your hair 


using a special substance 


fair hair is pale or yellow; fair skin 


is very pale 
weighing too much 
having an attractive face 


1 having lived for many years; not 
young; an old man 
2 used for talking or asking about 


someone's age; six years old 


weighing more than is healthy or 


attractive 
attractive and pleasant 


not tall 


EXAMPLES 


She was a beautiful woman with fine features. 


“How old are you?" - “I’m 34.” 


compound noun is a fixed expression that is made up of more than one word and 
functions as a noun in a sentence or clause. Most compound nouns consist of 
two nouns or an adjective and a noun, but some, such as cover-up and make-up, 
are derived from phrasal verbs and some, such as passer-by and looker-on, are 
derived from a noun plus adverb. A few compound nouns consist of a letter of 
the alphabet and a noun, as in X-ray and U-turn. 

Some compound nouns are written as two words, as in estate agent, some 
are separated by a hyphen, as in pen-friend, and some are written as one word, 
as in housewife. Sometimes which style of writing you use for compound nouns 
is a matter of choice. For example, babysitter can also be written as babysitter 
and spinoff can be written as spinoff. If you want to be consistent in your writing, 
it is best to select a reliable dictionary and follow its recommendations. 

The words in the following list are all examples of compound nouns: 


air conditioning, bank account, blood pressure, coffee jug, doorstep, fairy tale, 
frying pan, health centre, housewife, income tax, letter-box, make-up, musical 
instrument, nail varnish, passer-by, police station, seaweed, swimming pool, 
teapot, washing machine. 


Plural forms of compound nouns 


The plural forms of compound nouns vary according to the type of words they 
are made up of. If the final word of a compound noun is a countable noun, the 
plural form of the countable noun is used when the compound noun is made 
plural, as in swimming pools, police stations, letter-boxes and coffee jugs. 

Compound nouns that are directly derived from phrasal verbs (see 1) 
usually have a plural form ending in s, as in cover-up/cover-ups and show-off/ 
show-offs. 

In the case of compound nouns which consist of a count noun and an 
adverb the plural form of the noun is used before the adverb when the 
compound noun is in the plural form, as in passers-by and lookers-on. 


Nouns and noun phrases in apposition 


A noun or noun phrase is said to be in apposition when it is placed next to 
another noun or noun phrase and provides further information about it, 
especially by saying something that identifies or describes it. In such a situation, 
the main noun or phrase and the amplifying noun or phrase refer to the same 


“What does she look like?" — “She is short, and has curly blonde hair.” 


skinny [skini] extremely thin or too thin 

slim [slim] thin in an attractive way 

small [smal] not large in size or amount 

straight [strert] not bending or curving; straight 
hair 

tall [tol] 1 of a greater height than other 


people; a tall woman 
2 used when you are asking or 
talking about someone’s height; 


How tall are you? 


thin [0n] having no extra fat on your body 
ugly [Agli] very unpleasant to look at 
young [yan] not having lived for very long 


EXAMPLES 


A slim young girl was standing in the middle of the room. 


He is taller than you. 


She is 5 feet 4 inches tall. 


He was a tall, thin man with a grey beard. 


NOUNS 


accounts 


ad 


advert (BRIT) 


advertising 


agent 


AGM 


business 


[okaunts] 


[aed] 


[ddvortarzir] 


[eid zont] 


[er d si zm] 


records of all the money that a 


business receives and spends 


information that tells you about 
something such as a product, an 
event, or a job (In British English, 


use advert) 
see ad 


the business of creating 
information that tells people about 
a product in order to persuade 
them to buy it; an advertising 


campaign; an advertising agency 


someone whose job is to do 
business for another person or 


company 


short for “annual general 
meeting”: 
a meeting that a company has 


once a year to discuss the previous 


year's activities and accounts 


boom [bum] an increase in the number of 
things that people are buying; an 


economic boom; a boom in tourism 


brand [brand] a product that has its own name 
and is made by a particular 


company 


budget [bAd7it] the amount of money that you 


have available to spend 


EXAMPLES 


I work in advertising. 


You are buying direct, rather than through an agent. 


What is your favorite brand of coffee? 


Our company does not have a large budget for training. 


business [biznis] 1 work that is related to 
producing, buying and selling 
things; do business with someone 
2 used to talk about how many 
products a company is selling; 
Business is good. 3 an organization 
that produces and sells goods or 
that provides a service; a 


hairdressing business 


CEO 


chair 


client 


commerce 


company 


competition 


consumer 


corporation 


costs 


customer 


[si i ou] 


[tfeər] 


[klaront] 


[kpmsrs] 


[kampeni] 


[kpmpitifen] 


[konsumor] 


[korporeifen] 


[kastf] 


[kAstomor] 


short for “chief executive officer": 
the person who is responsible for 
the management of the whole 


company 


the person in charge of a company 


or an organization 


a person who pays someone for a 


service 


the buying and selling of large 


amounts of things 


a business that sells goods or 


services 


the activities of companies that 
are trying to sell more products 


than each other 


someone who buys something or 


uses a service 
a large business or company 


the amount of money that you 
must spend in order to run your 


business 


someone who buys something 


from a shop or a website; customer 


services; customer relations 


deal [dil] an agreement or an arrangement 


in business; do a deal 


EXAMPLES 


They worried that German companies would lose business. 
My brother runs a thriving furniture business. 


The government is not doing enough to help small and medium-sized businesses. 


A lawyer and his client were sitting at the next table. 


The company owes money to more than sixty banks. 
They faced competition from new online companies. 
We need to cut costs. 


The supermarket wants to attract new customers. 


debt [det] 1 money that you owe to 
someone; a $50,000 debt 
2 the state of owing money; be in 
debt 


director [direktor, da-] one of the people who control a 
company or an organization, and 
meet regularly to make important 


decisions 


executive [igzekyoativ] someone who has an important 


job at a company 


firm [farm] same as company 


growth 


management 


manager 


market 


market 


research 


marketing 


meeting 


PR 


product 


[grou0] 


[mænıdzmənt] 


[manid5er] 


[markit] 


[markit risart|] 


[markitin] 


[miti] 


[pi ar] 


[prodakt] 


increase in profits or sales 


1 the control of a business 
2 the people who control a 


business 


someone who runs a business or 
part of 


a business 


the people who want to buy a 


particular product 


the business activity of finding out 
about what people want, need, 


and buy 


the business of deciding how to 
sell a product, for example what 
price it is, where it is sold, and 


how it is advertised 


an event in which a group of 
people come together to discuss 


things or make decisions 


short for “public relations”: the 
part of a company’s work that is 
concerned with getting people to 


like the company 


something that you make or grow 


in order to sell it 


EXAMPLES 


They are still paying off their debts. 

Many firms were going out of business. 

The zoo needed better management rather than more money. 
The market for organic wines is growing. 


There were meetings between senior management and staff. 


This mobile phone is one of our most successful products. 


profit [profit] the amount of money that you 
gain when you sell something for 


more than it cost to make it; make 
a profit 
promotion [pramoufn] an attempt to make a product 


successful or popular, especially 


by advertising 


publicity [pAblisiti] information that attracts the 
public's attention to a person or a 
product 

retail [riteil] the activity of selling goods 


directly to the public 


sales [serlz] the quantity of a product that is 
sold 


shareholder [feərhouldər] someone who owns shares in a 


stocks and 


shares 


supervisor 


trade 


turnover 


VERBS 


advertise 


break even 


buy 


employ 


[stoks ond 


feərz] 


[supervarzer] 


[trerd] 


[tsrnouvor | 


[edvortaiz] 


[bar] 


[1mplor] 


company 


the parts of company that people 
buy in 
order to invest money in the 


company 


someone who is in charge of 


activities or people 


the activity of buying and selling 
goods 


the value of the goods or services 
that are sold by a company during 


a particular period of time 


to tell people about a product or a 
service in newspapers, on 
television, on signs, or on the 


internet 


to make enough money to pay for 
costs, but not enough to make a 
profit 

to get something by paying money 


for it 


to pay someone to work for a 


person or a company 


EXAMPLES 


The group made a profit of $1.05 million. 
Texas has a long history of trade with Mexico. 


The company had a turnover of $3.8 million last year. 


The airline hopes to break even next year and make a profit the following year. 


They bought shares in US-AIR. 
The firm employs 800 staff. 


expand [ikspaend] 1 to become bigger, with more 
people, goods or activities; Our 
business expanded. 
2 to make something larger; 


expand services 


go out of if a company goes out of business, 
business it stops trading because it does not 


have enough money 


improve [IÍmpruv] to get better or to make something 
get better 
invest [invest] to put money into a business, in 


order to try to make a profit from 
it 
launch [lont] to start selling a new product to 


the public 


manage 
market 


negotiate 


owe 


sell 


ADJECTIVES 


bankrupt 


commercial 


medium-sized 


online 


private 


[meenid3] 
[markit] 


[nigoufiert] 


[beenkrapt] 


[komsarfel] 


[midiom saizd] 


[onlarn] 


[prarvıt] 


to control a business 
to advertise and sell a product 


to talk about a situation in order 


to reach an agreement 


to have to pay money to someone; 


owe someone money 


to let someone have something 


that you own in return for money 


not having enough money to pay 


your debts; go bankrupt 


relating to the buying and selling 
of things 


not large and not small; a medium- 
sized firm 


using the internet to sell goods; an 


online service; online retailing; online 
shopping 


not owned by the government 


EXAMPLES 


I want to expand my business. 


person or thing. In the following sentences the underlined words are in 
apposition: 


My eldest brother, the acting head of the firm, has called a shareholder meeting. 
My nearest neighbour, the owner of Grange Farm, has kindly offered to check in 
on my house while I am away. 

George Jones, a well-known local lawyer, is standing in the local council 
elections. 

The man who caused all this trouble, the children's father, has walked away 
without punishment. 


For punctuation see The comma with nouns or phrases in apposition. 


Many airlines could go out of business. 
We need to improve performance. 
The firm launched a new clothing range. 


If the firm cannot sell its products, it will go bankrupt. 


New York is a center of commercial activity. 


profitable [prpfrtobel] making a profit 

senior [sinyor] having an important job in an 
organization 

small [smal] not large in size or amount; a small 
business 

thriving [Orarvin | successful 

IDIOMS 

at the cutting involved in the most exciting and 

edge new developments 

blue-sky new creative ideas 

thinking 

think outside to think in a new and creative way 

the box 


EXAMPLES 


Drug manufacturing is the most profitable business in America. 


This company is at the cutting edge of technology. 


cars and road travel 


NOUNS 

accelerator see gas pedal 

(BRIT) 

accident [d ksidont] when a vehicle hits something and 
causes injury or damage 

ambulance [æmbyələns] a vehicle for taking people to 
hospital; call an ambulance 

bonnet (BRIT) see hood 

boot (BRIT) see trunk 

brake [brerk] the part in a vehicle that you press 
with your foot to make the vehicle 
go more slowly or stop 

breakdown [brerkdaun] an occasion when a vehicle stops 
working; have a breakdown 

bumper [bampor] a heavy bar at the front and back 


of 
a vehicle that protects the vehicle 


if it hits something 


bus [bas] a large motor vehicle that carries 


passengers; a school bus; a tour bus; 


a double-decker bus; catch a bus 


car [kar] a motor vehicle with space for 
about five people; drive/park a car; 


a sports car; a racing car; a police 


car 
car park (BRIT) see parking lot 
caravan [kaerovaen] a large vehicle that is pulled by a 


car. You can sleep and eat in a 


caravan on vacation. 


clutch [klatf] the part of a vehicle that you press 
with your foot before you move 


the gear shift 


coach [kootf] a comfortable bus that travels 
between cities or takes people on 


long journeys; a coach tour/trip 


crossroads [krasroudz] a place where two roads cross 


each other 


EXAMPLES 


There’s been an accident. 
Six people were injured in the accident. 


He missed his last bus home. 


They arrived by car. 


The car won’t start. 


dashboard 


direction 


directions 


distance 


driver 


driver's license 


driving licence 
(BRIT) 


engine 


fire engine 


[daefbord] 


[direkfen, dar-] 


[direkfenz, dar-] 


[drstons] 


[drarvor] 


[draivorz 


larsons] 


[£nd 3n] 


[faror endi] 


the part of a car in front of the 
driver, where most of the controls 


are 


the general line that you move in 


when you are going to a place 


instructions that tell you how to 
get somewhere; give someone 


directions 


the amount of space between two 


places; travel a short/long distance 


someone who drives a bus, a car, 


or a train, for example 


a document showing that you are 
legally allowed to drive (In British 
English, 


use driving licence) 


see driver's license 


the part of a vehicle that produces 


the power to make it move 


a large vehicle that carries firemen 
and equipment for putting out 


fires 


flat [flaet] 


garage [geras] 
gas [gæs] 
gas pedal [gæs pedal] 


EXAMPLES 


You're going in the wrong direction. 


He gave us directions to the hospital. 


Do you have a driver's license? 


a small hole in a tire that has been 
made by a sharp object (In British 


English, use puncture) 


1 a building next to your house 
where you keep your car 

2 a public building where you can 
park your car 3 a place where cars 


are repaired 


the fuel that you use in vehicles to 
make the engine work (In British 


English, use petrol) 


the part in a vehicle that you press 
with your foot to make the vehicle 
go faster 


(In British English, use accelerator) 


He got into the driver's seat and started the engine. 


gas station [gees sterf?n] 


a place where you buy fuel for 
your vehicle (In British English, use 


petrol station) 


gear 


gear shift 


gear stick 
(BRIT) 


handbrake 


headlights 


highway 


hood 


horn 


indicator (BRIT) 


[gror] 


[gor f1ft] 


[hændbrerk] 


[hedlarts] 


[harwer] 


[hud] 


[horn] 


a part of an engine that changes 


power into movement 


the lever in a vehicle that you use 
to change gear (In British English, 


use gear stick) 


see gear shift 


the brake in a car that you pull 
with your hand to stop it moving, 
for example, when you have 


parked 


the large lights at the front of a 


vehicle 


a wide road that allows vehicles to 
travel very fast over a long 
distance (In British English, use 


motorway) 


the front part of a car that covers 
the engine (In British English, use 


bonnet) 


an object in a vehicle that makes a 
loud noise, and that you use as a 


warning of danger 


see turn signal 


journey [ds3rni] an occasion when you travel from 


one place to another 


lane [lem] 1 a narrow road, especially in the 
countryside; a country lane 
2 a part of a road that is marked 


by a painted line; the fast lane 


license plate [lars?ns plert] a sign on the front and back of a 
vehicle that shows its registration 
number 
(In British English, use number 
plate) 


lorry (BRIT) see truck 


EXAMPLES 


The car was in fourth gear. 


Yesterday, traffic was light on the highway. 


It's a 3-hour journey. 


Have a good journey! 


make [merk] the name of the company that 
made a particular car; a make of 


car 


motorbike [moutorbaik] same as motorcycle; ride a 


motorbike 


motorcycle [moutorsark®l]_ — a vehicle with two wheels and an 


motorway 
(BRIT) 


number plate 
(BRIT) 
oil [orl] 


one-way street [wan wer strit] 


parking lot [parky lot] 


parking space [parky speis] 


passenger [pæsımnd3ər] 


pedestrian [pidestrion] 


petrol (BRIT) 


petrol station 
(BRIT) 


puncture (BRIT) 


engine 


see highway 


see license plate 


a smooth, thick liquid that is used 


for making machines work 


a street where vehicles can only go 


in one direction 


an area or building where people 
can leave their cars (In British 


English, use car park) 


a place where you can park your 


Car 


someone who is traveling in a 


vehicle but is not driving it 


someone who is walking, 


especially in a town or city 
see gas 


see gas station 


see flat 


rear-view [riar vyu mirror] the mirror on the front window of 
mirror a mirror vehicle that allows you to 


see behind the vehicle 


registration [red zistrerjen the official numbers and letters at 
number nAmber] the front and back of a vehicle 
road [roud] a long piece of hard ground that 


cars travel on 


road sign [roud sain] a flat metal object at the side of a 
road that gives information to 


drivers 


EXAMPLES 


“What make of car do you drive?” — “A Honda.” 


Where’s the nearest parking lot? 


We drove around for 20 minutes trying to find a parking space. 


Mr. Smith was a passenger in the car when it crashed. 


Take the road to Detroit. 


roof rack [ruf ræk] a metal frame on top of a car 


where you can put things such as 


suitcases 
roundabout see traffic circle 
(BRIT) 
seat belt [sit belt] a strap in a car that you put across 


your body to protect you in an 


service station 


side-view 


mirror 


spare part 


speed 


speed camera 


speed limit 


speedometer 


street 


taxi 


tire 


[sarvis sterj?n] 


[said vyu 


miror] 


[spear part] 


[spid] 


[spid kaemro] 


[spid lımıt] 


[spidpmitor] 


[strit] 


[tæksi] 


[tarr] 


accident 


a place along a highway where 


you can buy gas and food 


one of the two mirrors on each 
side of a car (In British English, use 


wing mirror) 
a part that you can buy to replace 
an old or broken part of a vehicle 


how fast something moves 


a piece of equipment that takes 
pictures of vehicles if they are 


going too fast 


the maximum speed that you are 


legally allowed to drive at 


a piece of equipment in a car that 


shows how fast you are driving 
a road in a city or a town 


a car that you can hire, with its 
driver, to take you where you 


want to go; take/catch a taxi 


a thick round piece of rubber that 
fits around the wheels of cars (In 


British English, use tyre) 


Pronouns 


A pronoun is a word that takes the place of a noun or noun phrase in a sentence. 
In the following sentences the underlined word is a pronoun: 


I bought an apple and ate it. 

I phoned Jane and invited her to dinner. 
You should have asked permission. 

Jack told Sally all about himself. 

Is anyone there? 

Who said that? 

Those are gloves. 

Each of us had to sing a song. 

He thanked the man who had saved his life. 


There are several types of pronoun and they are categorized as follows. 


Personal pronouns 


A personal pronoun is a pronoun that is used to refer back to someone or 
something that has already been mentioned. Of the different kinds of pronoun 
the personal pronouns are the most common. 

There are three types of personal pronoun, according to their function in the 
sentence. The subject pronoun is used as the subject of a sentence; the object 
pronoun is used as the object of a sentence; the possessive pronoun is used to 
indicate that a person or thing belongs to, or is associated with, another person or 
thing. In sentence 1 below, the underlined word is a personal subject pronoun, 
in sentence 2 the underlined word is a personal object pronoun and in sentence 
3 the underlined word is a possessive pronoun. 


1 I looked after the children. 


2 The grandparents looked after her. 
3 That car is mine. 


I and we: the first person personal pronoun 


Personal pronouns are also categorized according to person. 


traffic [traefik] all the vehicles that are moving 
along roads in a particular area; 


heavy traffic; oncoming traffic 


traffic circle [treefik ssrkel] a circle in the road where several 
roads meet, which vehicles must 
drive round until they reach the 
road they need (In British English, 


use roundabout) 


EXAMPLES 


Don’t forget to put on your seat belt. 


There was hardly any traffic on the road. 


There is heavy traffic between Junctions 14 and 18. 


traffic jam [trefik dzæm] a long line of vehicles that cannot 
move because there is too much 
traffic, or because the road is 
blocked 


traffic lights [traefrk larts] a set of red, yellow, and green 
lights that show you when to stop 


and when to move forward 


traffic warden  [trafik worden] someone whose job is to make 
sure that vehicles are parked 


legally 


trailer [trerlor] a large container on wheels that is 


transport 
(BRIT) 


transportation 


truck 


trunk 


turn signal 


tyre (BRIT) 


van 


vehicle 


[treenspor- 


terf?n] 


[trAk] 


[trank] 


[tarn signal] 


[væn] 


[virkəl] 


pulled by a truck or other vehicle 


see transportation 


a system for taking people or 
things from one place to another 
in a vehicle; road/air/ rail 
transportation (In British English, use 


transport) 


a large vehicle that is used for 
transporting goods by road (In 
British English, use lorry) 


the space at the back of a car that 
is used for carrying things in (In 
British English, use boot) 


a flashing light on a vehicle that 
tells you when the vehicle is going 
to turn left or right (In British 


English, use indicator) 
see tire 


a vehicle like a large car or a small 
truck with space for carrying 


things in the back 


a machine that carries people or 


things from one place to another 


wheel [wil] 1 one of the round objects under a 
vehicle that allows it to move 
along the ground; the front/back 
wheel 
2 the round object on a vehicle 
that you turn to make the vehicle 
go in different directions; a steering 


wheel 


windscreen see windshield 
(BRIT) 


EXAMPLES 


He opened the trunk and put my bags in. 


There are too many vehicles on the road. 


windshield [windfild] the glass window at the front of a 
vehicle (In British English, use 
windscreen) 

wing mirror see side-view mirror 

(BRIT) 

VERBS 

accelerate [ekseloreit] to go faster 


brake [brerk] to use the brakes in order to make 


break down 


crash [kraef] 


drive [draiv] 


give way (BRIT) 


hitch-hike [hitfhark] 


overtake (BRIT) 


park [park] 
pass [pes] 

skid [skid] 

slow down 


a vehicle stop or slow down 


to stop working; The car broke 


down. 


if a vehicle crashes, it hits 


something and is damaged 


1 to control the movement and 
direction of a vehicle; Can you 
drive? 

2 to take someone somewhere in a 


vehicle; I'll drive you home. 
see yield 


to ask people to drive you 
somewhere, by standing by the 
side of a road and holding out 


your thumb 
see pass 


to stop a vehicle and leave it 


somewhere 


to go past another vehicle that is 
going in the same direction (In 


British English, use overtake) 
to slide sideways 


to reduce the speed you are 


driving at 


speed [spid] to drive faster than the speed limit 


EXAMPLES 


A dog ran across the road and I braked quickly. 

I crashed into the back of a truck. 

We were driving at 70 miles an hour. 

Pll drive you to work. 

Jeff hitch-hiked to New York. 

You should slow down when you are passing a cyclist. 


The car skidded on the icy road. 


You're going too fast — slow down. 


speed up to start driving more quickly 

start up when an engine starts up, it starts 
working 

steer [stior] to control a vehicle so that it goes 


in the direction you want 


stop [stop] to not move any more 

tow [tou] to pull another vehicle along 
behind 

travel [travel] to go from one place to another, 


often to a place that is far away 


yield to let another vehicle go before 


PHRASES 


“Construction” 


“No entry” 


“Roadworks” 
(BRIT) 


EXAMPLES 


Eric started the car and drove off. 


you 


(In British English, use give way) 


if a road sign says “Construction,” 
it means that people are fixing the 
road (In British English, use 


“Roadworks” ) 


if a road sign says “No entry,” you 


must not go along that road 


see “Construction” 


People often travel hundreds of miles to get here. 


He uses the truck to tow his trailer. 


celebrations and ceremonies 


NOUNS 


baptism 


bar mitzvah 


bat mitzvah 


birth 


birthday 


bride 


cemetery 


ceremony 


christening 


Christmas 


[bæptızəm] 


[bar mıtsvə] 


[bat mıtsvə] 


[b3r0] 


[bsr@de1, -di] 


[brard] 


[seməteri] 


[serrmouni] 


[krisen] 


[krismos] 


a ceremony in which a person is 


baptized 


a ceremony for a Jewish boy on 
his thirteenth birthday 


a ceremony for a Jewish girl on 


her thirteenth birthday 


the time when a baby is born; the 
birth of our daughter 


a date when you celebrate the day 


that you were born 
a woman on her wedding day 


a place where dead people are 


buried 
a formal event 


a ceremony in which members of 
a church welcome a baby and give 


it a name 


the period around the 25th 


December, when Christians 
celebrate the birth of Jesus Christ; 
at Christmas 


Christmas Day  [krismes der | the 25th of December; on 


Christmas Day 
Christmas Eve  [krrsmses iv] the 24th of December; on 
Christmas Eve 
death [ded] the end of a person’s life 
Easter [istor] a Christian festival in March or 


April when people celebrate Jesus 


Christ's return to life; at Easter 


engagement [ingerdgmont] ^ an agreement to get married to 
somebody 
Father's Day [faóorz der] a day when you give a card or 


present to your father to show that 


you love him; on Father's Day 


EXAMPLES 


I'm going to my grandson's baptism tomorrow. 


It's my birthday today. 


Im going to the cemetery to visit my grandma's grave. 


I always visit my parents at Christmas. 


festival [festrvel] a time when people celebrate a 


festivities 


fireworks 


funeral 


gift 


graduation 


grave 


greeting card 


greetings card 
(BRIT) 


groom 


Hanukkah 


[festivitiz] 


[farerwarks] 


[fyunoral] 


[gift] 


[greed suerf?n] 


[grerv] 


[gritty kard] 


[grum] 


[hanoka] 


special event 


events that are organized in order 


to celebrate something 


things that fly up into the air and 
explode, making bright colors in 


the sky; a fireworks display 


a ceremony in which the body of a 


dead person is buried or cremated 
same as present 


a ceremony for students when 
they have completed their studies 


at a university or college 


a place in the ground where a 


dead person is buried 


a folded card with a message 
inside that you give to someone on 
a special occasion (In British 


English, use greetings card) 


see greeting card 


a man on his wedding day 


a festival in November or 


December when Jewish people 


remember a special time when a 
temple was given back to them; 


during Hanukkah 


honeymoon [hAnimun] a vacation that a man and woman 


take after their wedding 


invitation [inviterfen] a written or spoken request to go 


to a party or a ceremony 


Lent [lent] the forty days before Easter, when 
some Christians stop doing 
something that they enjoy; during 
Lent 


EXAMPLES 


The Christmas festivities lasted for more than a week. 
We watched the fireworks from our balcony. 


I need to choose a gift for my mom’s birthday. 


We went to Paris for our honeymoon. 


We received an invitation to their wedding. 


Maureen gave up chocolate for Lent. 


marriage [mezerid3] 1 the relationship between a 
husband and wife; a happy 
marriage 
2 same as wedding; a marriage 


ceremony 


The first person personal pronoun refers to the person who is speaking or 
writing when referring to himself or herself. The first person personal 
pronoun, in the singular form, is J and, in the plural form, we, when it acts as the 
subject of a sentence. When it is the object of a sentence the singular form is me 
and the plural form is us. The possessive form of the first person personal 
pronoun in the singular form is mine and in the plural form is ours. 

In the following sentences the underlined words are first person personal 
pronouns acting as the subject of the sentences: 


She said, ‘Iam going home." 

‘I am going shopping,’ he said. 

‘We have very little money left,’ she said to her husband. 

He said, ‘We shall have to leave now if we are to get there on time.’ 


In the following sentences the underlined words are first person personal 
pronouns acting as the object of the sentences: 


‘I think he hates me,’ Jane said. 
‘It’s obvious that she deceived us,’ said Jim. 
‘You have been very kind to me,’ said Sue. 


In the following examples the underlined words are first person personal 
pronouns, in the possessive form also known as possessive pronouns: 


‘That book is mine,’ said Anne. 
‘We won,’ said Bill, ‘and so the prize is clearly ours.’ 


You: the second person personal pronoun 


The second person personal pronoun refers to the person or thing that is being 
addressed in the sentence. The second person personal pronoun is you, 
whether it is the pronoun or object of the sentence and whether it is singular or 
plural. Unlike in some languages, the second person personal pronoun does 
not alter its form in English. The possessive form of the second person personal 
pronoun is yours in both singular and plural forms. 

In the following sentences the underlined words are second person personal 
pronouns acting as the subject of the sentences: 


Mother's Day 


New Year's Day 


New Year's Eve 


occasion 


party 


Passover 


present 


procession 


public holiday 


[madorz der] 


[nu yrerz der] 


[nu yrorz iv] 


[9kerz?n] 


[parti] 


[pzsouvor] 


[prezent] 


[prasefen] 


[pablik 


a day when you give a card or 
present to your mother to show 


that you love her; on Mother’s Day 


the day when people celebrate the 
start of the year; on New Year’s 


Day 


the last day of the year; on New 


Year’s Eve 


an important event, ceremony, or 


celebration; a special occasion 


an event where you enjoy yourself 
with friends doing things like 


eating or dancing; have a party 


a festival in March or April when 
Jewish people celebrate a special 
time when God helped them; 


during Passover 


something that you give to 
someone on 


a special occasion 


a line of people or vehicles that 
follows one another as part of a 


ceremony 


a day when most of the shops, 


businesses, hplIdei] and schools in 
a country are closed, often to 


celebrate a particular event 


Ramadan [remodan] the ninth month of the Muslim 
year, when Muslims celebrate the 
time that God spoke the words of 
their holy book; during Ramadan 


retirement [rittarormont] the time when you stop work; a 


retirement party 


Thanksgiving [Oznksgivin] a holiday in November when 
families in America have a special 
meal together to celebrate all the 
good things in their lives; on 


Thanksgiving 


EXAMPLES 


We have New Year's Day off from work. 


I'm having a party on Friday night — would you like to come? 


The store is closed on Sundays and public holidays. 


Valentine's Day [valontamzder] the 14th of February, when you 
give a card or flowers to the 


person you love; on Valentine's Day 


wake [werk] an event before or after a funeral 


when friends and family 


wedding 


wedding 


anniversary 


VERBS 


baptize 


be born 


bury 


celebrate 


cremate 


die 


[wedin] 


[wedin 


aenivarsori] 


[baeptarz] 


[beri] 


[selibrert ] 


[krimert] 


[dar] 


remember the person who died 


a ceremony when two people get 


married 


a date when you celebrate the day 
you got married; our 10th wedding 


anniversary 


to touch someone with water, to 
show that they have become a 
member of the Christian church; 


baptize a baby 


when a baby is born, it comes out 
of its mother’s body at the 


beginning of its life 


to put the body of a dead person 
into a grave and cover it with 


earth 


to do something enjoyable for a 
special reason; celebrate your 
birthday 


to burn the body of a dead person 


to stop living 


fast [feest] to not eat any food for a period of 


time 


get engaged 1 when two people get engaged, 
they agree to marry each other; 
Sue and Rishi got engaged. 
2 when you get engaged to 
someone, you agree to marry 


them; I got engaged to my boyfriend. 


EXAMPLES 


We went out for dinner on Valentine’s Day. 

This necklace was an anniversary present from my husband. 
My sister was born in 1995. 

We're celebrating the birth of our baby boy. 

My dad died two years ago. 


We fasted during Ramadan. 


get married 1 when two people get married, 
they become husband and wife; 
John and Linda got married. 
2 when you get married to 
someone, you become their 
husband or wife; John got married 


to Linda. 


invite [invait | to ask someone to come to an 


event; invite someone to a party 


marry 


organize 


turn 


wish 


PHRASES 


Happy 
birthday! 


Happy 


Christmas! 


(BRIT) 


Merry 


Christmas! 


EXAMPLES 


Let's invite some friends over for dinner. 


[maeri] 


[orgonaiz] 


[tsrn] 


[wif] 


My brother has just turned 17. 


same as get married 


to plan or arrange something; 
organize 
a party 


to reach a particular age; turn 40 


to express the hope that someone 
will be lucky or happy; wish 
someone a happy birthday 


you say ‘Happy birthday!’ to 
someone when you meet them on 


their birthday 


see Merry Chirstmas 


you say “Merry Christmas!” to 
people when you meet them on 


Christmas Day 


clothes 


NOUNS 

bathing suit [beid1n sut] a piece of clothing that women 
and girls wear when they go 
swimming (In British English, use 
swimsuit) 

belt [belt] a strip of leather or cloth that you 
wear around your waist 

bikini [brkini] a piece of clothing with two parts, 
that women wear for swimming 

blouse [blaus] a shirt for a girl or a woman 

boots [buts] shoes that cover your whole foot 
and the lower part of your leg; a 
pair of boots 

bra [bra] a piece of underwear that women 
wear to support their breasts 

button [baton] a small hard object that you push 
through holes (= buttonholes) to 
fasten your clothes 

cap [kæp] a soft, flat hat with a curved part 


at the front 


cardigan [kardigon] a sweater that opens at the front 


like a jacket 


clothes [klouz, klouóz] the things that people wear, such 


as shirts, coats, pants, and dresses 
clothing [klouórm] same as clothes 


coat [kout] a piece of clothing with long 
sleeves that you wear over other 


clothes when you go outside 


collar [kplor] the part of a shirt or coat that goes 


around your neck 


dress [dres] 1 a piece of clothing that covers a 
woman’s or girl’s body and part of 
her legs; a black dress 
2 a particular type of clothing; 


people in traditional dress 


dressing gown [dresy gaun] a long, loose piece of clothing that 
you wear over your night clothes 


when you are not in bed 


EXAMPLES 


He was dressed in a shirt, dark pants, and boots. 


Isabel’s striped dress suited her very well. 


fashion [fzef?n] 1 the activity or business that 


gloves 


hat 


high heels 


hood 


jacket 


jeans 


jumper (BRIT) 


kaftan 


[glavz] 


[hæt] 


[har hilz] 


[hud] 


[dzækıt] 


[d3inz] 


[kaeftaen] 


involves styles of clothing and 
appearance; a fashion designer; a 
fashion show 

2 a style of clothing that is 
popular at a particular time; the 


latest fashion 


pieces of clothing that you wear 
on your hands, with a separate 


part for each finger; a pair of gloves 


a thing that you wear on your 
head 


women's shoes that have high 
heels 

(= raised parts on the bottom of 
the shoe) 


the part of a coat that you can pull 


up to cover your head 
a short coat with long sleeves 


pants that are made of strong 


cotton cloth 
see sweater 


a long loose piece of clothing with 
long sleeves, that some men in 


Arab countries wear 


kimono [krmouno,-noou] a long piece of clothing shaped 
like a coat, that some Japanese 


people wear 
knickers (BRIT) see panties 


nightdress [nartdres] a loose dress that a woman or girl 


wears in bed 


pajamas [pedzamez] loose pants and a top that people 
wear in bed (In British English, use 
pyjamas) 


panties [paentiz] a piece of underwear for women 
and girls, that covers the area 
between the waist and the legs (In 


British English, use knickers) 


pants [pants] a piece of clothing that covers the 
body from the waist downwards, 
and that covers each leg 
separately; a pair of pants (In 
British English, use trousers) 


pantyhose [pantihouz] a piece of tight clothing that 
covers the lower body, worn by 
women, girls, and dancers; a pair 


of pantyhose 


EXAMPLES 


People were standing outside in their pajamas. 


pattern 


pocket 


pyjamas (BRIT) 


sandals 


sari 


scarf 


(pL) scarves 


shirt 


shoelaces 


shoes 


[paetern] 


[ppkit] 


[seendelz] 


[sari] 


[skarf] 


[skarvz] 


[fart] 


[fulersız] 


[fuz] 


an arrangement of lines or shapes 


that form a design 


a part of a piece of clothing that 


you can put things in 
see pajamas 


light shoes that you wear in warm 


weather 


a piece of clothing that some 
Indian women wear, consisting of 
a long piece of material that you 


wrap around your body 


a piece of cloth that you wear 


around your 
neck or head 


a piece of clothing with a collar 
and buttons, that you wear on the 


top part of your body 


thin pieces of material that go 
through holes in shoes in order to 


make the shoes tighter 


things made of leather or another 


You should have told me earlier, Jane. 
You, Mum and Dad, have been very generous to me. 
You all are equally to blame. 


NB: Me and I 

Many people are confused about when to use J and when to use me. It is 
often wrongly assumed that the use of the word me is less polite than that 
that of the word I. 


In fact, the pronoun J should be used as the subject of a sentence, as in: 
Jim and I are going on holiday together. 


shorts [forts] 
size [saiz] 
skirt [skart] 
sleeve [sliv] 
slippers [sliperz] 
sneakers [snikorz] 


EXAMPLES 


strong material, that you wear on 


your feet over socks 


pants with very short legs; a pair 
of shorts 


one of a series of particular 
measurements for clothes and 


shoes 


a piece of clothing for women and 
girls that hangs down from the 


waist and covers part of the legs 


one of the two parts of a piece of 


clothing that covers your arms 


loose, soft shoes that you wear 


indoors 


shoes that people wear for running 
and other sports, or with informal 
clothes 


(In British English, use trainers) 


He put on a pair of sandals and walked down to the beach. 


I take size 38 in shoes. 


I need a new pair of shoes. 


What size do you wear? 


What shoe size are you? 


socks [soks] 

suit [sut] 

sweater [swetor] 
swimming [swimin tranks] 
trunks 


swimsuit (BRIT) 


tie [tar] 
tights [tarts | 
top [top] 


trainers (BRIT) 


pieces of clothing that cover your 
feet and ankles and that you wear 


inside shoes 


a jacket and pants or a jacket and 
skirt that are both made from the 


same cloth 


a warm piece of clothing that 
covers the top part of your body 
(In British English, use jumper) 


shorts that men and boys wear 


when they go swimming 
see bathing suit 


a long narrow piece of cloth that 
you wear around your neck with a 
shirt 


a piece of tight clothing that 
covers the lower body, worn by 
women, girls, and dancers; a pair 


of tights 


[ivronvAL] a piece of clothing, for 
example a blouse or a shirt, that 
you wear on the upper part of 


your body 


see sneakers 


trousers (BRIT) 


T-shirt 


turban 


underpants 


underwear 


uniform 


vest 


waistcoat 
(BRIT) 


EXAMPLES 


[ti fart] 


[tsrbon] 


[andorpeents] 


[Andorweor] 


[yuniform] 


[vest] 


He was wearing a dark business suit. 


see pants 


a cotton shirt with short sleeves 


and no collar or buttons 


a long piece of cloth that Sikh, 
Hindu, and Muslim men wrap 


around their heads 


underwear, that covers the area 
between the waist and the top of 


the legs 


clothes that you wear next to your 


skin, under your other clothes 


the special clothes that some 
people wear to work, and that 


some children wear at school 


a piece of clothing without sleeves 
that people usually wear over a 
shirt (In British English, use 


waistcoat) 


see vest 


zip (BRIT) 


zipper [zipor] 
VERBS 

dress up 

fit [fit] 
get changed 


get dressed 
get undressed 


put something 


on 
suit [sut] 


take something 
off 


wear [wear] 


see zipper 


a long metal or plastic object with 
two rows of teeth that join 
together, and a small part that you 
pull in order to open and close 
clothes or bags (In British English, 


use zip) 


to put on different clothes in order 


to look like someone else, for fun 
to be the right size for you 


to take off some or all of your 
clothes, and put on different 


clothes 
to put on your clothes 
to take off your clothes 


to put a piece of clothing onto 


your body 
to make you look attractive 


to take a piece of clothing off your 
body 


to have something such as clothes, 


shoes, or jewelry on your body 


zip [zip] to fasten something such as a 


piece of clothing using its zipper 


EXAMPLES 


My son dressed up as a cowboy for the fancy dress party. 
The dress fit me perfectly. 

When I get home from school I get changed. 

In the morning I get dressed. 

Sarah got dressed quickly and went to work. 

In the evening I get undressed. 

He put his shirt on. 


That suits you. 


Jason took off his jacket and loosened his tie. 


You need to wear warm clothes when you go out today. 


ADJECTIVES 

casual [kae ;uol] worn at home or on vacation, and 
not at work or on formal occasions 

checked (BRIT) see checkered 

checkered [tfekərd] with a pattern of small squares, 
usually of two colors (In British 
English, use checked) 

fashionable [feefanabel] 1 popular at a particular time; 


fashionable clothes 


formal 


long 


old-fashioned 


short 


smart 


spotted 


striped 


tight 


trendy 


[formel] 


[lan] 


[ould fæfənd] 


[fort] 


[smart] 


[spptid] 


[strarpt] 


[tart] 


[trendi] 


2 wearing fashionable clothes; a 


fashionable woman 


formal clothes are worn on serious 


or official occasions 


measuring a great distance from 


one end to the other; a long coat 
no longer fashionable or modern 


measuring only a small amount 
from one end to the other; a short 
skirt 


1 clean and neat, and wearing 
attractive clothes; You look smart. 
2 neat and attractive, and worn at 
work or on slightly formal 


occasions; a smart suit 


having a pattern of spots (— small 
round colored areas); a spotted 
handkerchief 


having a pattern of stripes (— long 
lines of different colors); a pair of 


striped pajamas 


small, and fitting closely to your 
body; a tight skirt 


fashionable and modern 


EXAMPLES 


He wore formal evening dress to the dinner. 


That's very smart. 


NOUNS 


art school 


arts 


assignment 
bachelor's 


degree 


campus 


college 


course 


coursework 


college and university 


[art skul] 


[arts] 


[osammont] 


[baetfolorz digri] 


[kæmpəs] 


[kplid3] 


[kors] 


[korswark] 


a college where people study 
subjects such as painting and 


photography 


subjects such as history, literature, 
and language, which are not 


scientific 


a task that you are given to do as 


part of your studies 


a first university degree that 


usually lasts four years 


an area of land that contains the 
main buildings of a university or 


college 
same as university 


a series of lessons on a particular 


subject; complete a course 


work that students do during a 


course, rather than in exams 


degree [digri] 
department [drpartmont] 
discussion [diskafen sekfen] 
section 

diploma [diplouma] 
distance [distons lsrnin] 
learning 


EXAMPLES 


1 a course of study that you do at 
a university or college; do a degree 
2 the qualification that you get 

when you have passed this course; 


have a degree 


one of the sections in a university 
or college; the English Literature 
department 


a class at a college or university in 
which the teacher or TA and a 
small group of students discuss a 
topic (In British English, use 


tutorial) 


the qualification that you get 
when you have completed a 
course of study at a university or 


college; have a diploma 


a system of education in which 


people study at home 


We have to do written assignments as well as fieldwork. 


Cars are not allowed on campus. 


Joanna is doing business studies at a local college. 


I did a course in computing. 


He was awarded a diploma in social work. 


dorms [dormz] buildings or rooms where students 


live (In British English, use student 


accommodation) 

essay [£ser] a short piece of writing on a 
subject 

exam [1gzzem ] a formal test you take to show 


your knowledge of a subject 
examination [1gzzeminerf?n] [Format] same as exam 


faculty [feekelti] a group of related departments in 


a university; the Faculty of Arts 


fieldwork [fildwark] the activity of gathering 
information about something in 
the real world, rather than 


studying it in a classroom 


finals [famnelz] the tests students take at the end 
of a university or college course; 


take your finals 


graduate [greed suit] a student who has completed a 


course at a college or university 


graduation [gredzueifen] a special ceremony for students 
when they have completed their 


studies at a university or college 


grant [greent] an amount of money given to a 


Or 
May Jane and I come to the party? 


The pronoun me should be used as the object of a sentence, as in: 
They invited my brother and me to tea. 


halls of 
residence 
(BRIT) 


honors degree 


honours degree 
(BRIT) 


invigilator 
(BRIT) 


law school 


lecture 


lecturer 


major 


[pnorz digri] 


[lə skul] 


[lektfor] 


[lektforor] 


[merd7or] 


person or to an organization for a 


special purpose 


see residence hall 


a type of university degree which 
is of a higher standard than an 
ordinary degree (In British English, 


use honours degree) 


see honors degree 


see proctor 


a school people go to after college 
where they study to become 


lawyers 


a talk that someone gives in order 
to teach people about a particular 


subject 
a teacher at a university or college 


the main subject that someone is 


studying 


EXAMPLES 


We had to write an essay on Shakespeare. 


He is a lecturer in the Geography department of Moscow University. 


master's degree [mæstərz digri] 


medical school [medrkel skul] 


natural [nzetforol 

sciences saronsiz, nætfrəl 
-] 

PhD [pi ert di] 

plagiarism [pleidzorizam] 

proctor [proktor] 

prospectus [praspektas] 


a second university degree, that 


usuallylasts one or two years 


a college where people study to 


become doctors and nurses 


subjects such as physics, biology, 
and chemistry, that are concerned 


with the physical world 


1 short for “Doctor of Philosophy”: 
the highest degree in a particular 
subject; working on a PhD 

2 the qualification that you get 
when you have passed this degree; 
have a PhD 


the practice of copying someone 
else’s work and pretending that 


you did the work 


someone who checks that an exam 
starts and finishes at the correct 
time, and that there is no cheating 


(In British English, use invigilator) 


a document that gives details 


about a college or university and 


the courses it provides 


reading list [ridin list] a document that a lecturer gives to 
students, with suggestions for 
books that they should read for a 


particular class 


research [risartf, risart]] ^ work that involves studying 
something and trying to discover 


facts about it 


residence hall  [rezidons hol] buildings with rooms or suites, 
usually built by universities or 
colleges, in which students live 
during the term (In British English, 


use halls of residence) 


scholarship [skplorftp] an amount of money that is given 
to someone who has achieved 
good results, so that they can 


continue studying 


EXAMPLES 


He has a master's degree in Business Administration. 


Marc has a PhD in Linguistics. 


Phuong was awarded a scholarship to study business management at the University of Luton. 


school [skul] 1 a department of a university or 


semester 


seminar 


social sciences 


student 


student 
accommodation 
(BRIT) 


student loan 


student union 


[simestor | 


[seminar] 


[soufel saronsiz] 


[student] 


[student loun] 


[student yunyon] 


college; the School of Humanities 


2 same as university 
half of a college or university year 


a class at a college or university in 
which the teacher and a small 


group of students discuss a topic 


subjects such as sociology and 
politics, that are concerned with 


society 


a person who is studying at a 


university or a college 


see dorms 


an amount of money that students 
can borrow from the government; 


apply for a student loan 


1 an organization in a university 
or college that helps students 

2 a building where this 
organization has an office, and 
where there is usually a shop and 


a coffee bar 


syllabus [silobos] a list of subjects that are covered 


in a university or college course 


TA [ti et] short for "teaching assistant": a 
postgraduate student who teaches 
seminars or leads discussion 
sections for lecture classes at a 


college or university 


technical [teknikel kplid3] a college where you can study 
college practical subjects, often in order to 


do a particular job 


term [tarm] one of the periods of time that a 
college or university year is 


divided into 


test [test] an exam that you take to show 
your knowledge of a subject; take 


a test 


EXAMPLES 


Please read this chapter before next week's seminar. 


thesis [Oists] a long piece of writing based on 
your own 
(pL) theses [Oisis] ideas and research, that you do as 


part of a degree 


tuition fees 


tutor 


tutorial (BRIT) 


undergraduate 


university 


viva 


vocational 


course 


VERBS 


enrol 


graduate 


[turfen fiz] 


[tutor] 


[andorgred3urt | 


[yunivarsiti | 


[vivo] 


[voukerfanel 
kors] 


[inroul 


[gred3Zueit] 


the money that you pay to be 


taught at a university or college 


a private teacher who meets with 
students outside of normal classes 
to help them keep up with the 


materials covered in class 
see discussion section 


a university or college student 
who has not yet attained their 


Bachelor’s degree 


a place where you can study for a 
degree, and where people do 


academic research 


a university examination in which 
a student answers questions by 


speaking rather than writing 


a course that someone does in 


order to do a particular job 


to officially join a class 


to complete your studies at college 


or university 


invigilate see proctor 


(BRIT) 

proctor [prpkter] to check that an exam starts and 
finishes at the correct time, and 
that no-one cheats (In British 
English, use invigilate) 

register [redsistor] to put your name on an official 


list, in order to be able to take a 


particular class 


EXAMPLES 


He was awarded his PhD for a thesis on industrial robots. 
The government are planning to increase tuition fees. 


She went to a university where she got a BA and then an MA. 


She graduated with a degree in English and Drama from Northwestern University. 


What do you want to do after you graduate? 


study [stAdi] to spend time learning about a 


particular subject 


work [wark] to do an activity that uses a lot of 


your time or effort 
ADJECTIVES 


academic [ækədemık] relating to the work done in 


universities and colleges; an 


academic journal 


full-time [ful tarm] relating to a course that takes up 
the whole of each normal working 
week; a full-time program; a full- 
time student 


part-time [part tarm] relating to a course that takes up 
only part of each day or week; a 


part-time course; a part-time student 


EXAMPLES 


She spends most of her time studying. 


He studied History and Geography at college. 


Their academic standards are high. 


colors 


NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

beige [bers] (having) a pale brown color 

black [blæk] 1 (having) the color of the sky at 
night 
2 black coffee or tea has no milk 
in it 

blue [blu] (having) the color of the sky on a 
sunny day 

brown [braun] (having) the color of earth or 
wood 

cream [krim] (having) a yellowish-white color 

gold [gould] (having) a bright yellow color that 
is often shiny 

green [grin] (having) the color of grass or 
leaves 

gray [grer] (having) the color of ashes, or 


clouds on a rainy day (In British 
English, use grey) 


grey (BRIT) see gray 


navy blue 


orange 


pink 


purple 


red 


silver 


turquoise 


white 


yellow 


[nervi blu] 


[orInd3] 


[pink] 


[parpel] 


[red] 


[silvor] 


[tarkworz] 


[wait] 


[yelou] 


(having) a very dark blue color; a 


navy blue suit 


(having) a color between red and 


yellow 


(having) a color between red and 


white 


(having) a color between red and 
blue 


(having) the color of blood or of a 


tomato 


(having) a shiny and pale grey 


color 


(having) a light greenish-blue 


color 


1 (having) the color of snow or 
milk 
2 white wine is a pale-yellow color 


3 white coffee or tea has milk in it 


(having) the color of lemons or 
butter 


EXAMPLES 


Blue suits you. 


“What color are your eyes?” — “Blue.” 


Or 
They played tennis against my father and me. 


Exception Except in very formal contexts, it is now considered quite 
acceptable to say. 

It is me. 

although, strictly speaking, this use is ungrammatical and it should be 

It is I. 

However, this sounds very stilted and it is rarely used. 


In the following sentences the underlined words are second person personal 
pronouns acting as the object of the sentences: 


NB: Between, I and Me 

There is some confusion as to whether the preposition between should be 
followed by I or me. Because between is followed by an object, the correct 
answer is me, as 

The dog stood between me and the gate. 


I bought some blue shoes. 


“What color is your hair?" — “Brown.” 


The room is decorated in soft browns and creams. 


She has green eyes. 


Do you have this t-shirt in green? 


“What’s your favorite color?" — “Red.” 


You look good in white. 


ADJECTIVES 

bright [brait] 
dark [dark] 
light [lart] 
pale [perl ] 
rich [rit{] 
soft [soft] 
VERBS 

blush [blaf] 


change color 


strong and noticeable in color; a 


bright red dress 


close to black, or containing some 


black; dark brown hair 
pale in color; light brown hair 


not strong or bright in color; pale 


blue eyes 


dark in color and pleasant to look 


at 


not bright, and pleasant to look at 


to become red in the face because 


you are ashamed or embarrassed 


to become a different color (In 


British English, use change colour) 


change colour see change color 
(BRIT) 
go red to become red in the face because 


you are embarrassed or angry 


paint [peint] to cover a wall or an object with 


paint; paint something blue 
PHRASES 


a black eye a dark area of skin around your 


eye where someone has hit you 


EXAMPLES 


She's wearing a light blue t-shirt. 


The leaves on the trees are changing color. 


Mom went red in the face with anger. 


He had a black eye, and several cuts on his face. 


computers and the internet 


NOUNS 

attachment [etzet/mont] a file that you send with an email 

blog [blog] a website that describes the daily 
life and thoughts of the person 
who writes it 

broadband [brodbænd] a very fast method of sending a lot 
of information at the same time 
over the internet 

browser [brauzer] a piece of software that allows you 
to search for information on the 
internet 

bug [bag] a mistake in a computer program 

CD [si di] short for “compact disc”: a disc for 
storing music or computer 
information 

CD-ROM [si di rom] a CD that stores information that 
you can read using a computer 

chat [tfaet] a way of communicating with 


friends by exchanging written 


messages using the internet; 


internet chat 


computer [kompyuter] an electronic machine that stores 
and deals with large amounts of 
information; a computer game; a 


computer system 


connection [konekfen] a link between a computer and a 


network; an internet connection 


cursor [karsor] a small line on a computer screen 


that shows where you are working 


data [derto, dætə] information that can be used by a 


computer program 


database [dertobers, daeto- a collection of information on a 
] computer that is stored in such a 
way that you can use it and add to 


it easily 


EXAMPLES 


Many internet users now have a broadband connection at home. 


You need an up-to-date web browser. 


There is a bug in the software. 


A CD-ROM can hold huge amounts of data. 


desktop [desktop] the images that you see on a 
computer screen when the 


computer is ready to use 


disk 


disk drive 


document 


email 


email address 


file 


folder 


font 


hacker 


[disk] 


[disk draiv] 


['dokjoment] 


[imeil] 


[imeil adres] 


[farl] 


[fouldər] 


[font] 


[hækər] 


a flat metal object that stores 
information and can be put into a 


computer 


the part of a computer that holds a 
disk 


a piece of text that is stored on a 


computer 


1 short for “electronic mail”: a 
system of sending written 
messages from one computer to 
another; send a file by email 

2 a written message that you send 


by computer; send an email 


a combination of letters and 
symbols that identifies where 


emails are sent 


a collection of information that 


you keep on your computer 


a group of files that are stored 


together on a computer 


a set of letters of the same style 


and size 


a person who illegally gets access 


to another computer 


hard disk [hard disk] the part inside a computer where 


data and programs are stored 


hard drive [hard dratv] the part inside a computer that 


contains the hard disk 


hardware [hardwer] things in computer systems such 
as the computer, the keyboard and 


the screen, rather than the 


programs 
home page [houm perd] the main page of a website 
LT. [ar 'ti:] short for "information 


technology": the study and 


practice of using computers 


icon [arkon] a picture on a computer screen 
that you can choose, in order to 


open a particular program 


EXAMPLES 


You can rearrange the icons on your desktop. 


You can cut and paste whole paragraphs from one document to another. 


Could you email David Ferguson and arrange a meeting? 


The company needs people with I.T. skills. 


inbox [inboks] the place where your computer 


stores emails that people have sent 


to you 


ink cartridge [ink kartrid3] a container of ink that you put in a 


printer 


the internet [ði internet] the network that connects 


computers all over the world 


italics [itzeliks] letters and numbers that slope to 


the right; This sentence is in italics. 


key [ki] one of the buttons that you press 


in order to operate a computer 


keyboard [kibord] the set of keys that you press in 


order to operate a computer 


laptop [laptop] a small computer that you can 


carry with you 


memory [memori] the part of a computer where it 


stores information 


memory stick [memori stik] a small object for storing 
information that you can carry 
with you and use in different 


computers 


menu [menyu] a list of choices on a computer 
screen, showing things that you 
can do using a particular program; 


a drop-down menu 


modem [moudom, -dem] a piece of equipment that uses a 
telephone line to connect 


computers 
monitor [monitor] the part of a computer that 
contains the screen 


mouse [maus] an object that you use to do things 


on a computer without using the 


keyboard 

mouse mat see mouse pad 

(BRIT) 

mouse pad [maus ped] a flat piece of plastic that you rest 
a mouse on (In British English, use 
mouse mat) 

network [netwark] a system of connected computers 

operating [pporeitin a system in a computer that 

system sistom] controls all system the other 


programs 


EXAMPLES 


I had 50 emails in my inbox. 


I found all the information I needed on the internet. 


password [passward] a secret word or phrase that 


allows you to use a computer 


PC 


printer 


printout 


program 


screen 


social 


networking 


software 


spam 


spreadsheet 


[pi si] 


[printer] 


[printaut] 


[prougrem, 


grom] 


[skrin] 


[soufel 


netwarkin] 


[softwear ] 


[spaem] 


[spredfit] 


system 


short for “personal computer”: a 
computer that people use at 


school, at home or in an office 


a machine for printing copies of 


computer documents on paper 


a piece of paper with information 


from a computer printed on it 


a set of instructions that a 
computer uses to do a particular 
task 


a flat surface on a computer where 


you see pictures or words 


the activity of contacting friends 
and making new friends on 


particular websites 
computer programs 


advertising messages that are sent 
automatically by email to large 


numbers of people 


a program that deals with 
numbers, and is mainly used for 


financial planning 


USB [yu es bi] short for "Universal Serial Bus": a 
way of connecting equipment to a 


computer; a USB port 


username [yuzornem | the name that you type onto your 
screen each time you open a 


particular program or website 


virus [varrəs] a program that enters a computer 
system and changes or destroys 


the information that is there 


EXAMPLES 


The printer plugs into the computer’s USB port. 
I clicked the mouse and a message appeared on the screen. 
Have you used a social networking site such as Myfpace or Facebook? 


The software allows you to browse the internet on your mobile phone. 


You should protect your computer against viruses. 


the web [ðə web] a computer system that helps you 
find information. You can use it 


anywhere in the world. 


web address [web ədres] the location of a website on the 
internet, for example, 


http://www.harpercollins.com 


webcam [webkem] a camera on a computer that 


produces images that can be seen 


Or 
There is a great deal of ill feeling between my cousin and me. 
It is wrongly assumed that the use of me is less polite than that of I. 


Someone has called you. 
I blame you for what happened, Jim. 
Your mother loves you both equally. 


In the following sentences the underlined words are second person personal 
pronouns in the possessive form. These are also known as possessive 
pronouns. 


This pen is yours, Jim, is it? 
Sue and Sally, the prize is yours. 
Is this dog yours, Mr and Mrs Jones? 


He, she, it and they: the third person personal pronoun 


The third person personal pronoun refers to a third party, not to the speaker or 
writer of the sentence or to the person being addressed. The third person 
personal pronouns are, in the singular form, he, she and it and, in the plural 
form, they, when the personal pronoun is the subject of the sentence. When the 
third person personal pronoun is the object of the sentence it takes the form of 
him, her or it in the singular form and, in the plural form, them. The possessive 
forms of the third person personal pronoun in the singular are respectively his, 
hers or its. In the plural the possessive from is theirs. 

In the following sentences the underlined words are third person personal 
pronouns acting as the subject of the sentence: 


He left school last year. 
She is the youngest of the three sisters. 
It was the only hotel with vacancies in the area. 


In the following sentences the underlined words are third person personal 
pronouns acting as the object of the sentence: 


website [websait] 
window [windoo] 
VERBS 


back something 


up 

boot up a 

computer 

browse [brauz] 
click [klik] 
copy [koppi] 
crash [kræf] 


on a website 


a set of information on the 


internet about a particular subject 


one of the work areas that a screen 


can be divided into 


to make a copy of a computer file 
that you can use if the original file 


is lost; back up a file 


to make a computer start working 


to search for information on the 


internet; browse the internet 


to press one of the buttons on a 
mouse in order to make something 
happen on the screen; click on a 
link 


to make a new version of a file or 
disk that is exactly the same as the 


old one; copy a file 


used for saying that a computer or 
a program suddenly stops 


working; The computer crashed. 


cut and paste to move words or pictures on a 
computer from one place to 


another place 


delete [dilit] 1 to remove a file or document 
from a computer; delete a file 
2 to remove text from a document; 
delete 
a paragraph 


EXAMPLES 


Go over to your computer and boot it up. 


My computer crashed for the second time that day. 


The report was too long so I deleted a few paragraphs. 


download [daunloud] to copy a file, a program, or other 
information from a bigger 
computer, 
a network or the internet to your 


own computer 


email [imerl] to send a message from one 
computer to another; email 


someone 


format [formet] to change the arrangement of the 
text of 


a document 


key something to put information into a computer 


in using the keyboard; key in data 


log in to type your username and 
password so that you can start 


using a computer or website 


log off to stop using a computer or 
website by clicking on an 


instruction 


print [print] to use a machine to produce a 
copy of a computer file on paper; 
print ten copies of 


a document 


program [prougrem, to give a computer a set of 
grom] instructions so that it can do a 
particular task; program 


a computer 


save [serv] to give a computer an instruction 
to store some information; save 


your work 


scroll [skroul] to move the text on a computer 
screen up or down to find the 
information that you need; scroll 


down the page 


zip [zip] to make a file smaller so that you 


can send it to someone using the 


internet 


EXAMPLES 


You can download software from this website. 


She turned on her computer and logged in. 


This is how to zip files so that you can send them via email. 


ADJECTIVES 

bold [bould] letters and numbers that are bold 
are thicker and darker than 
ordinary ones; bold capitals 

desktop [desktop] of a convenient size for using on a 
desk or a table; a desktop computer 

electronic [llektronik, i-] ^ using electricity and small 
electrical parts 

offline [pflam] not connected to the internet; The 
computer is offline. 

online [onlarn] 1 available on the internet; an 
online store 
2 connected to the internet; people 
who are online 

portable [portobel] designed to be carried or moved 


around 


wireless [warorlis | using radio waves (= a form of 
power that travels through the air) 


instead of wires; a wireless 


connection 
ADVERBS 
offline [pflam] not using the internet; work offline 
online [onlarn] using the internet; search online 
IDIOM 
surf the net to spend time looking at different 


websites on the internet 


EXAMPLES 


Your computer is currently offline. 


I buy most of my clothes online. 


Some teenagers spend hours surfing the net. 


cooking 


NOUNS 
barbecue [barbikyu] 
blender [blender] 


bottle opener [bpt?l oopener] 


broiler [broilor] 


cake tin [kerk tin] 


can opener [kan oupener] 


chopping board [tfopIy bord] 


a piece of equipment that you use 


for cooking outdoors 


a piece of electrical equipment for 
mixing liquids and soft foods 
together or for turning fruit or 


vegetables into liquid 


a metal tool for removing tops 


from bottles 


the part of a oven where you cook 
food under strong heat (In British 
English, use grill) 


1 a metal container that you use 
for baking a cake 
2 a metal container that you put a 


cake in to keep it fresh 


a tool for opening tins of food (In 


British English, use tin opener) 


a flat piece of wood or plastic that 


you chop meat or vegetables on 


coffee maker [kəfi merkor] a machine for making coffee 


cook [kuk] someone who prepares and cooks 
food 

cooker (BRIT) see stove 

corkscrew [korkskru] a tool for pulling corks out of 
bottles 

dish [dif] a wide shallow container with no 


cover, that you use for cooking 


and serving food 


food processor [fud prpsesor] ^ a piece of electrical equipment for 
mixing or chopping food, or for 


turning food into liquid 


fork [fork] a tool with a handle and three or 
four long metal points at the end, 
that you use for eating and 


cooking 


frying pan [fran pæn] a flat metal pan with a long 
handle, that you use for frying 
food 


grater [grertor] a tool with a rough surface, that 
you use for cutting food into very 


small pieces 


EXAMPLES 


My mom is a good cook. 


grill [gril] 1 a flat frame of metal bars that 
you can use to cook food over a 
fire 
2 (BRIT) see broiler 


hob (BRIT) see stove top 


kettle [ketal] a metal container with a lid anda 
handle, that you use for boiling 


water 


knife [narf] a tool with a handle and a sharp 
flat piece of metal, that you use 
for eating and cooking; a carving 
knife; a bread knife 


ladle [lerdal] a large, round, deep spoon with a 
long handle, that you use for 


serving soup 


microwave [markrouwerv] an oven that cooks food very 


quickly using electric waves 
mixing bowl [miksry boul] a large bowl that you use for 
mixing ingredients 


oven [aven] a piece of equipment for cooking 
that is like a large metal box with 


a door 


pan 


peeler 


pot 


recipe 


rolling pin 


[pan] 


[pilor] 


[ppt] 


[respi] 


[roulin pin] 


a round metal container with a 
long handle, that you use for 


cooking food 


a tool for removing the skin from 


fruit and vegetables; a potato peeler 


a deep round container that you 
use for cooking soup and other 
food 


a set of instructions telling you 


how to cook something 


a long wooden tool that you roll 


over dough in order to make it flat 


saucepan [sospaen] a deep metal cooking pot, usually 
with a long handle and a lid 
scale [skeil] a piece of equipment that you use 


for weighing food (In British 


English, use scales) 


scales (BRIT) see scale 


EXAMPLES 


Put the dish in the oven for 40 minutes. 


No salt is required in this recipe. 


sieve 


spatula 


spoon 


stove 


stove top 


toaster 


timer 


tin opener 
(BRIT) 


tongs 


[sıv] 


[spætfələ] 


[spun] 


[stouv] 


[stouv top] 


[toustər] 


[tarmər] 


[təņz] 


a tool with a fine metal net, that 
you use for separating food from 


liquids 


a tool like a knife with a wide flat 
blade, that you use for lifting hot 
food 


a tool with a handle and a part 
like a shallow bowl, that you use 
for eating and cooking; a wooden 


spoon 


a piece of kitchen equipment that 
you use for cooking food (In British 


English, use cooker) 


the top part of a cooker where you 
put pans (In British English, use 
hob) 


a piece of electrical equipment 


that you use to heat bread 


a piece of equipment that you use 
for measuring how long you need 


to cook something for 


see can opener 


a tool consisting of two connected 


Jane met him at a party. 
I drove her to the station. 
The house was charming and we loved it at first sight. 


In the following sentences the underlined words are third person personal 
pronouns in the possessive form. They are also known as possessive pronouns. 


The stolen car is theirs. 
The fault is theirs, apparently. 
That part of the garden is theirs. 


NB: Personal pronouns and sexist language 
Until fairly recently, it was very common to use a masculine personal 
pronoun to refer to a noun where the gender was not known, as in: 


If a student does not attend classes regularly he will be asked to leave 
college. 


pieces of metal, that you use for 


picking up food 


whisk [wisk] a tool for stirring eggs or cream 


very fast; an electric whisk; a hand 


whisk 

VERBS 

bake [berk] to cook food in an oven without 
extra oil or liquid 

beat [bit] to mix food quickly with a spoon 
or a fork; beat an egg 

boil [boil] 1 to heat water until bubbles 


appear and the water starts to 
change into steam; boil water 
2 to cook food in boiling water; 


boil potatoes 


EXAMPLES 


We bought a new stove. 


Put the pan on the stove top, add flour, and cook for one minute. 


Beat the eggs with a wooden spoon. 


Gradually bring the sauce to the boil. 


bring to heat liquid until it boils to the 


something boil 


broil 


carve 


chop 


cook 
fry 


grill 


mash 


melt 


peel 


prepare 


roast 


serve 


slice 


[broil] 


[karv] 


[tfop] 


[kuk] 


[frar] 


[mæf] 


[melt] 


[pil] 


[prıpeər] 


[roust] 


[s2rv ] 


[slats] 


to cook food under a broiler (In 
British English, use grill) 


to cut slices from meat; carve the 


meat 


to cut something into pieces with 


a knife chop the vegetables 
to prepare and heat food 
to cook food in hot fat or oil 


1 to cook food on metal bars 
above a fire or barbecue or under 
a grill 

2 (BRIT) see broil 


to press food to make it soft 


to heat a solid food so that it 


becomes a liquid 


to remove the skin of fruit or 


vegetables 
to get food ready 


to cook meat or other food in an 


oven or over a fire 
to give people food and drinks 


to cut food into thin pieces; slice 


stir [star] 
weigh [wer] 
whisk [wisk] 


EXAMPLES 


Carve the beef into thin slices. 
Chop the butter into small pieces. 


Mash the bananas with a fork. 


Top with whipped cream and serve. 


Serve the soup with crusty bread. 


Helen sliced the cake. 


ADJECTIVES 

baked [berkt] 
boiled [borld] 
chopped [tjopt] 
fried [fraid] 


the mushrooms 


to mix a liquid in a container 
using a spoon 

to measure how heavy something 
is 


to stir eggs or cream very fast 


cooked in the oven without extra 


oil or liquid; a baked potato 


cooked in boiling water; a boiled 
ess 
cut into pieces with a knife; a tin 


of chopped tomatoes 


cooked in hot fat or oil; fried rice 


grated [greitid] cut into very small pieces using a 


grater; grated cheese 
mashed [meJt] pressed until soft; mashed potatoes 


medium [midiom] used for describing meat that is 


cooked so that the inside is still 


slightly pink 

poached [poutft] cooked gently in boiling liquid; a 
poached egg 

rare [rear] used for describing meat that is 


cooked very lightly so that the 


inside is still red 


roast [roust] cooked in the oven or over a fire; 
roast beef 
scrambled [skraembeld] used to describe eggs that have 


been mixed together and heated in 


a pan 


steamed [stimd] cooked in steam rather than water; 


steamed vegetables 


well done [wel dan] if meat is well done, it has been 


cooked thoroughly 


EXAMPLES 


Td like my steak well done. 


NOUNS 


agriculture 


barn 


bulldozer 


cave 


cliff 


combine 


harvester 
country 


countryside 


crop 


countryside 


[eertkaltfar] 


[barn] 


[buldouzar] 


[kerv] 


[klf] 


[kpmbain 


harvistor | 
[kAntri] 


[kantrisaid] 


[krpp] 


the business or activity of taking 


care of crops and farm animals 


a building on a farm where 


animals and crops are kept 


a large vehicle that is used for 


moving large amounts of earth 


a large hole in the side of a hill or 
under the ground; an underground 


cave 


a high area of land with a very 
steep side next to water; walk 
along the cliffs 


a large machine that is used on 


farms to cut, sort, and clean grain 
same as countryside 


land that is away from cities and 


towns; We live in the country. 


a plant that people grow for food; 


ditch 


estate 


farm 


farmer 


farmyard 


fence 


field 


[dit] 


[1stert ] 


[farm] 


[farmor] 


[farmyard] 


[fens] 


[fild] 


plant 


a crop 


a deep, long, narrow hole that 
carries water away from a road or 
a field 


a large house in a large area of 


land in the country 


an area of land and buildings 
where people grow crops and keep 


animals 


a person who owns or works on a 


farm 


an area near a farmhouse that is 
enclosed by walls or buildings; 


farmyard animals 


a wooden or metal wall around a 


piece of land 


a piece of land where crops are 


grown, or where animals are kept 


EXAMPLES 


Lisa and Andrew live in the countryside. 


Both of the boys work on the farm. 


There is not enough good farm land here. 


We drove past fields of sunflowers. 


fishing 


forest 


gate 


ground 


harvest 


hay 


hedge 


hike 


hill 


[fifty] 


[fortst] 


[gert | 


[graund] 


[harvist] 


[her] 


[hed3] 


[hark] 


[hil] 


the sport or business of catching 
fish 


a large area where trees grow 


close together 


a structure like a door that you use 


to enter a field; close the gate 


the soil on the Earth's surface in 


which you can grow plants 


1 the activity of collecting a crop, 
or the time when this is done 
2 the amount of a crop that is 


collected; a good/poor harvest 


grass that has been cut and dried 
so that it can be used for feeding 


animals 


a row of small trees growing close 


together around a field 


a long walk, especially in the 


countryside 


an area of land that is higher than 
the land around it; a steep hill; 
climb a hill 


hunt [hant] an organized event when a group 
of people follow and kill wild 
animals as a sport; go on a hunt 

hunter [hantor] a person who hunts wild animals 
for food or as a sport 

lake [lerk] a large area of water with land 
around it 

land [lænd] an area of ground that is used for 
farming 

market [markıt] a place where people buy and sell 
products 

marsh [marf] a soft, wet area of land 

meadow [medou] a field that has grass and flowers 
growing in it 

moor [muoar] an area of high open ground 
covered mainly with rough grass 
and heather 

mountain [maunt?n] a very high area of land with steep 


sides; climb a mountain 


EXAMPLES 


I walked through the gate and into the field. 


The women prepare the ground for planting. 


Mt. McKinley is the highest mountain in North America. 


mud 


path 


picnic 


plough 


pond 


produce 


quarry 


rain boots 


river 


rock 


[mad] 


[pae0] 


[piknik] 


[plau] 


[ppnd] 


[produs] 


[kwari] 


[rem buts] 


[rrvor] 


[rok] 


a sticky mixture of earth and 


water 


a long, narrow piece of ground 


that people walk along 


an occasion when you eat a meal 
outdoors, usually in a park or a 


forest, or at the beach 


a large farming tool that is pulled 
across the soil to turn it over, 


usually before seeds are planted 
a small area of water 


food that you grow on a farm to 


sell 


a place where stone or minerals 


are dug out of the ground 


long rubber boots that you wear to 
keep your feet dry (In British 


English, use wellingtons) 


a long line of water that flows into 


a sea; a river bank 


1 the hard substance that is in the 
ground and in mountains 


2 a large piece of rock 


ruins [rum] the parts of a building that remain 


after something destroys the rest 


scarecrow [skearkrou] an object, in the shape of a person, 
that stands in a field where crops 
are growing in order to frighten 


birds away 


scenery [sinori] the land, water, or plants that you 
can see around you in a country 


area 


soil [soil] the substance on the surface of the 


Earth in which plants grow 


EXAMPLES 


We went for a picnic. 


The restaurant uses as much local produce as possible. 


We tried to dig, but the ground was solid rock. 


Maria sat on a rock and looked out across the sea. 


The soil here is good for growing vegetables. 


spring [sprin] a place where water comes up 
through 
the ground; an underground spring 
stable [sterbel] a building in which horses are 
kept 


stick [strk] a thin branch from a tree 


Or 
If the applicant is successful he will be expected to start the job next week. 


When the movement towards the removal of sexist language from the 
English language began, this use of he was considered to be sexist and such 
sentences required to be rephrased. 


The problem is that this is not easy to do. Where possible, the easiest way of 
doing this may be to turn the whole sentence into the plural, as in: 


If students do not attend classes regularly they will be asked to leave college. 


Alternatively, the easiest course of action may be to use ‘he or she’ or 
‘he/she’ instead of he, as 


If the applicant is successful he or she (he/she) will be expected to start work 
next week. 


This last way round the problem is felt by many people to be clumsy, 
particularly in spoken or informal English. The solution often used now is 
ungrammatical in nature. Thus, instead of using ‘he/she’ many people use 
‘they’ instead, although the rest of the sentence is left in the singular form. 
Instead of saying 


Every student has been instructed that he/she must register for the exams by 
the end of December. 


stone 


stream 


track 


tractor 


valley 


view 


village 


walk 


waterfall 


[stoun] 


[strim] 


[traek] 


[traektor] 


[vaeli] 


[vyu] 


[vilid5] 


[wok] 


[wotorfol] 


1 a hard solid substance that is 
found in 

the ground and is often used for 
building 

2 a small piece of rock that is 
found on 


the ground 
a small narrow river 


1 a rough road or path; a muddy 
track 
2 the marks that an animal leaves 


on the ground; animal tracks 


a vehicle that a farmer uses to pull 


farm machinery; drive a tractor 


a low area of land between hills; a 


steep mountain valley 


everything that you can see from a 


place 


a very small town in the 


countryside 


a trip that you make by walking, 


usually for pleasure; go for a walk 


a place where water flows over the 


edge of a steep part of hills or 


mountains, and falls into a pool 


below 


well [wel] a deep hole in the ground from 


which people take water or oil 


wellingtons see rain boots 
(BRIT) 
windmill [windmil] a building with long, flat parts on 


the outside that turn as the wind 
blows to make machinery move 
inside 

wood [wud] 1 the hard material that trees are 
made of 
2 a large area of trees growing 


near each other; in the woods 


EXAMPLES 


She could feel cool, smooth stone beneath her feet. 
Loose stones on the ground made walking difficult. 


Zak found fresh bear tracks in the snow. 


The view from the top of the hill was magnificent. 


VERBS 


climb [klarm] to move towards the top of 


something; climb a hill; climb to the 


top 


go camping to stay in a tent or a trailer for a 
short time 

harvest [harvist] to collect a farm crop; harvest crops 

hike [hark] to go for a long walk 

hunt [hant] to chase and kill wild animals for 


food or as a sport 


plough [plau] to turn earth over, usually before 


seeds are planted 


ADJECTIVES 

peaceful [pisfal] quiet and calm 

rural [ruərəl] not near cities or large towns 
PHRASE 

in the open air outside rather than in a building 


EXAMPLES 


The group hiked along a track in the forest. 


The service is ideal for people who live in rural areas. 


We eat our meals in the open air. 


NOUNS 


annual leave 
(BRIT) 


application 


apprentice 


benefits 


bonus 


boss 


employment 


[eplikerfen] 


[aprentis] 


[benifits] 


[bounas] 


see vacation 


a document with questions that 
you must answer when you apply 


for a job; fill in an application 


a young person who works for 
someone in order to learn their 
skill 


money or other advantages which 
come from your job, the 
government, or an insurance 
company such as a retirement 
plan; a salaried position with 
benefits 


an extra amount of money that 
you earn, usually because you 
have worked very hard; a bonus 


payment 


the person who is in charge of you 


career [korror] 
colleague [kplig] 
company [kamponi] 
contract [kontrakt] 


covering letter 


(BRIT) 

cover letter [kavor letor] 
co-worker [kouwsrker] 
CV (BRIT) 

disability [disobiliti ] 


EXAMPLES 


at the place where you work 


a job that you do for a long time, 
or the years of your life that you 


spend working 
a person someone works with 


a business that sells goods or 


services 


an official agreement between two 


companies or two people 


see cover letter 


a letter that you send with an 
application form in order to 
provide extra information (In 


British English, use covering letter) 
a person you work with 
see résumé 


a permanent injury or condition 
that makes it difficult for you to 


work or live normally 


Their son Dominic is an apprentice woodworker. 


discrimination 


employee 


employer 


employment 


equality 


flexitime 


freelancer 


HR 


human 


resources 


[diskrim-Inerf?n] the practice of treating one person 


[implori] 


[Implorer] 


[IÍmplormont] 


fikwoliti] 


[fleksitamm ] 


[frilaenser] 


[hyumen 


risorsiz] 


or group unfairly, for example, by 
paying them less money than 
other people; age discrimination; 


racial/sexual discrimination 


a person who is paid to work for 


another person or a company 


the person or the company that 


you work for 
work that you are paid for 


the fair treatment of all the people 


in a group 


a system that allows employees to 
start or finish work at different 
times, provided that they work an 


agreed number of hours in total 


someone who is not employed by 
an organization, and does work for 


more than one company 
see human resources 


the department in a company that 
finds, trains, and looks after the 
staff 


income [inkam] the money that a person earns or 


receives 


interview [intorvyu] a formal meeting in which 
someone asks you questions to 
find out if you are the right person 
for a job; ask someone for an 


interview 


job [dzpb] 1 the work that someone does to 
earn money; get a good job 


2 a particular task; do a good job 


layoffs [lerofz] a situation in which you lose your 
job because it is no longer 
necessary or because the 
organization can no longer afford 
to pay you; company-wide layoffs 
(In British English, use 


redundancy) 


EXAMPLES 


When I went for my first interview for this job I arrived early. 


maternity leave [motsrniti liv] a period of time when a woman 


leaves her job to have a baby 


minimum wage [minimom the lowest wage that an employer 


notice 


occupation 


overtime 


paternity leave 


pay 


profession 


promotion 


rate of pay 


recruitment 


werd] 


[noutis | 


[pkyeperfen] 


[ouvortaim | 


[petarniti liv] 


[per] 


[profefen] 


[pramoufn] 


[rert ov per] 


[rikrutmont] 


is allowed to pay an employee; on 


the minimum wage 


the act of telling your employer 
that you are going to leave your 


job; give in/hand in your notice 


someone's job; What is your 


occupation? 


extra time that you spend doing 


your job 


a period of time when a man does 
not go to work because his child 


has just been born 


to give someone money for the 
work that they do 


a type of job for which you need 


special education or training 


a move to a more important job or 
rank in the organization that you 


work for; get a promotion 


the money that workers can earn 
for a particular amount of work; a 


higher/lower rate of pay 


the process of selecting people to 


work for an organization 


redundancy see layoffs 


(BRIT) 
reference [reforons, a statement from someone who 
refrons] knows you, describing your 
character and your abilities 
résumé [re;somer] a document giving details of your 


education and work experience 
that you send to someone when 
you are trying to get a new job (In 
British English, use CV) 


EXAMPLES 


These workers are not even on the minimum wage. 


You have to give one month's notice. 


Could you write me a reference? 


Please send your résumé and a cover letter to the following address. 


retirement [rittarormont] the period in someone's life after 


they retire 


rise [raiz] an increase in the money that you 


earn; get a rise 


salary [sæləri] the money that you earn from 


your employer 


seasonal work [sizən?l wark] work that is only available at 


sick leave [sik liv] 
staff [staef] 
strike [straik] 
temp [temp] 


temping agency [templi 


erdzənsi] 


trade union [trerd yunyən] 


training [trem] 
the [ði Anmmploid] 
unemployed 


unemployment [Animmplor- mont] 


particular times of the year 


the time that a person spends 
away from work because of illness 


or injury 


the people who work for an 


organization 


a period of time when workers 
refuse to work, usually in order to 


try to get more money; go on strike 
a temporary office worker 


a company that finds jobs for 
people who want to work in 
different offices for short periods 


of time 


an organization formed by 
workers in order to improve 


conditions for workers 


the process of learning the skills 
that you need for a particular job; 


a training course 


people who do not have a job 


a situation in which people cannot 


work because there are not 


they say 


Every student has been instructed that they must register for the exams by 
the end of December. 


The use of the third person personal pronoun in plural form in such contexts 
is becoming more and more common, frequently being used in textbooks and 
dictionaries and even more so in newspapers, magazines and works of 
fiction. 


Possessive pronouns 


Possessive pronouns see first person personal pronouns, second personal 
pronouns and third personal pronouns. 


Reflexive pronouns 


Reflexive pronouns end in -self or -selves and refer back to a noun or pronoun 
that has been mentioned earlier in the sentence. The following is a list of 
reflexive pronouns: 


myself, ourselves, yourself, yourselves, himself, herself, itself, themselves. 
In the following sentences the underlined words are reflexive pronouns: 
I cut myself with the breadknife. 

You will have to wash yourself in cold water. 

He sees himself becoming a lawyer. 


The cat was licking itself. 
The town's inhabitants braced themselves for the storm. 


Reflexive pronouns can also be used for emphasis, as in the following 
sentences: 


The town itself is not very attractive, but the surrounding countryside is 


enough jobs 


vacation [vetkerfen] an amount of time in every year 
when you are paid, but you do not 
have to go to work; take vacation; 
be on vacation 
(In British English, use annual 


leave) 


wages [weid3Iz] money that is paid to someone for 
the work that they do; get your 


wages 


EXAMPLES 


Staff at the hospital went on strike yesterday. 


We want to create jobs for the unemployed 


work [wark] 1 a job that you do to earn money; 
find work 
2 the place where you do your job; 
go to work 

working week [w3srk wik] the total amount of time that you 


spend at work during the week; a 


35-hour working week 


VERBS 


apply for a job 


discriminate 


dismiss 


earn 


employ 


fire 


hire 


interview 


lay off 


pay 


promote 


[diskrimineit] 


[dismis | 


[srn] 


[1mplor] 


[farər] 


[harr] 


[intorvyu] 


[per] 


[promout] 


to write a letter or write on a form 


in order to ask for a job 


to treat a person or a group of 


people unfairly 


to tell someone that they have to 


leave their job 


to receive money for work that 


you do; earn money 


to pay someone to work for a 


person or a company 


[informal] to tell someone that they 
have to leave their job; She was 
fired from that job. 


to pay someone to do a job for you 


to ask someone questions to find 
out if they are the right person for 


a particular job 


to be forced to leave your job or to 
force someone to leave a job; get 


laid off; lay off someone 


to give someone money for the 


work that they do; well/badly paid 


to give someone a more important 


job in the same organization 


EXAMPLES 


Istart work at 8:30 am and finish at 5 pm. 


I'm lucky. I can walk to work. 


Richard has just been promoted to general manager. 


recruit [rikrot] to choose people to work in an 
organization 

resign [rizain] to tell your employer that you are 
leaving 
a job 

retire [ritaror] to leave your job and stop 


working, usually because of your 


age 


strike [strark] to refuse to work, usually to try to 


get more money 


temp [temp] to work as a temp 

work [wark] to have a job and earn money for 
it 

ADJECTIVES 


absent [zebsent] not at work 


blue-collar 


freelance 


full-time 


laid off 


part-time 


permanent 


redundant 


(BRIT) 


temporary 


unemployed 


white-collar 


[blu kplor] 


[frilaens] 


[fu] tarm] 


[lerd of] 


[part tarm] 


[psrmonoent] 


[temporeri] 


[animploid] 


[wait kplor] 


working in industry, doing 
physical work, rather than in 


offices 


working alone for different 
companies, rather than being 
employed by one company that 
pays you regularly 


working for the whole of each 


normal working week 


without a job because there is not 
enough work or money to keep 
you (In British English, use 


redundant) 


working for only part of each day 


or week 


employed for an unlimited length 


of time 


see laid off 


lasting or working for only a 
certain period of time; a temporary 


job; temporary workers 
able to work but without a job 


working in offices rather than 


doing physical work in industry 


EXAMPLES 


Workers have the right to strike. 


Mrs Lee has been temping since losing her job. 


Many people in the country are still working for less than the minimum wage. 


Have you been unemployed for over six months? 


PHRASE 

What do you do you ask “What do you do (for a 
living)?" (for a living)? when you 
want to know what someone's job 
is 

IDIOMS 

get a foot in the to manage to enter an 

door organization that you hope to 
succeed in 

a golden a large sum of money that a 

handshake company may give to an employee 
when he or she leaves 

the rat race a job or way of life in which 


people compete aggressively with 


each other to be successful; get out 


of the rat race 


environment 


NOUNS 


bottle bank [bptel bænk] 


carbon dioxide [karbon 


dalIpksald] 
carbon [karbon 
monoxide mopniksald] 
chemical [kemIke]] 


climate change [klarmirttfemd] 
conservation 


[kpnsorverfen] 


crisis (PL) 


[kratsis] [kratsis] 


a large container where you can 
put empty bottles so that the 


glass can be recycled 


a gas that is produced when 
animals and people breathe out, 
and by certain chemical 


processes 


a harmful gas that is produced 


by the engines of vehicles 


a substance that is made by 
changing or combining other 


substances 


changes in the Earth’s climate 
(= normal weather) over a long 


period of time 


the activity of taking care of the 


environment; a conservation 
group 


a situation that is very serious or 


crises 


damage 


diesel 


disaster 


Earth 


electric car 


endangered 


species 


energy 


the 


environment 


exhaust fumes 


[daemid5] 


[dizel] 


[drzaestor] 


[3r0] 


filektrik kar] 


[indemd7ordspifiz] 


[enord3i] 


[ði Invairon-mont, 


-valorn- | 


[1gzost fyumz] 


dangerous 


physical harm that happens to 


something 


a type of oil that is used in the 
engines of some vehicles instead 


of gas 


a very bad accident or event that 


may hurt many people 
the planet that we live on 


a car that is powered by 


electricity 


a type of animal or plant that 
may soon disappear from the 


world 


the power that makes machines 


work or that provides heat 


the natural world, consisting of 
land, the seas, the air, plants and 


animals 


gases that cars give out as waste 


EXAMPLES 


I'm going to take these bottles to the bottle bank. 


Pandas are an endangered species. 


You can save energy by switching off your computer when you are not 


using it. 


These gases are harmful to the environment. 


fuel [fyuel] 


fumes [fyumz] 


global warming [gloub»Iwormri] 


greenhouse [grinhausifekt] 
effect 

habitat [heebitet] 
hydro-electric — [hardrouilektrik 
power pauer] 
industrial [mdastrial werst] 
waste 

landfill [laendfil] 


a substance such as coal or oil that 


is burned to provide heat or power 


the unpleasant and harmful gases 
that are produced by things such 


as chemicals and fuel 


the slow rise in the Earth’s 


temperature 


the rise in the Earth’s temperature 
caused by a build-up of gases 
around the Earth 


the place where an animal or a 


plant lives or grows 


electricity that is produced by 


water power 


waste produced by factories 


1 a method of disposing of a lot of 
waste by burying it in a large deep 
hole; the cost of landfill 


2 a large deep hole that waste is 


buried in; a landfill site 


low-energy [lou enerd3i a light bulb that uses less 
bulb balb] electricity than normal light bulbs 
nature [nertfor] all the animals and plants in the 


world, as well as the land and the 


sea 


nuclear power  [nuklior paver] energy that is produced when the 


central part of an atom is split 


nuclear waste — [nuklior werst] harmful material from nuclear 


plants 


oxygen [bksid an] a colorless gas that people, plants, 
and animals need to breathe in 


order to live 


ozone layer [ouzoun leror] a part of the atmosphere that 
protects us from harmful rays from 


the sun; a hole in the ozone layer 


planet [pleenit] a large, round object in space that 
moves around a star. The Earth is 


a planet. 


EXAMPLES 


Scientists are trying to find a solution to global warming. 


The pollution of rivers destroys the habitats of many fish. 


Millions of plastic bags go to landfill every day. 


beautiful. 
The headmaster himself decided on the boys’ punishment. 
We ourselves must provide the funding for the project. 


NB: Emphatic pronouns 
Reflexive pronouns which are used, as above, for emphasis are sometimes 
known as emphatic pronouns. 


Reflexive pronouns can also be used to indicate that someone has done 
something alone without the help of anyone else, as in: 


The bride made that beautiful dress herself. 
The young couple are planning to build the house themselves. 
I'm sure that he did not write that book himself. 


Reciprocal pronouns 


Reciprocal pronouns are pronouns which are used to indicate a two-way 
relationship or to convey the idea of reciprocity. The reciprocal pronouns are 
each other and one another. In the following sentences the underlined words 
form reciprocal pronouns: 


The two sisters have hated each other from childhood. 

It is important to help each other as much as possible. 

The children are always calling one another unpleasant names. 
The friends helped one another with their geography homework. 


Demonstrative pronouns 


Demonstrative pronouns are used to indicate or point to things or people. The 
demonstrative pronouns are this, that, these and those. 


The demonstrative pronouns this and these are used to refer to something or 
someone close to the writer or speaker, while that and those are used to refer to 
something further away. In the following sentences the underlined words are 
demonstrative pronouns: 


pollution 


population 


rainforest 


recycling 


renewable 


energy 


sewage 


solar panel 


[pəlu fen] 


[pppyelerf?n] 


[remnforist] 


[risarklin] 


[rmusbel 


enordsi] 


[suid3 | 


[soulor pzenel] 


1 the process of making water, air, 
or land dirty and dangerous; the 
pollution of our oceans 

2 harmful substances that make 
water, air, or land dirty and 


dangerous; high levels of pollution 


all the people who live in a 


country or an area 


a thick forest of tall trees that 
grows in tropical areas where 


there is a lot of rain 


processing things such as paper 
and glass so that they can be used 


again 


power from wind, water, and 
sunlight, which are always 


available 


waste material, especially from 
people’s bodies, which flows away 


through underground pipes 


a piece of equipment on a roof 
that collects energy from sunlight 
in order to heat water and produce 


electricity 


solar power [soulor pauer] ^ energy from the sun that is used to 


heat water and produce electricity 
solution [salufen] a way of dealing with a problem 


unleaded gas — [Anledid ges] gas that contains less lead than 
normal gas and causes less damage 
to the environment (In British 


English, use unleaded petrol) 
unleaded petrol (BRIT) see unleaded gas 


wildlife [waildlarf] the animals and other living things 


that live in nature 


wind power [wind pauer] energy from the wind that can be 


used to make electricity 


EXAMPLES 


The government have plans to reduce air pollution. 


The population of Bangladesh is rising every year. 


We installed solar panels on our roof last year. 


This car runs on unleaded gas. 


world [warld] the planet that we live on 
VERBS 
ban [baen] to say officially that something 


must not be done, shown, or used; 


damage [dæmıd3] 
destroy [distro1] 
dispose of 

something 

dump [damp] 
harm [harm] 
pollute [pelut] 
preserve [prizarv] 
protect [pretekt] 
recycle [risarkel] 
save [serv] 


ban the use of chemicals 


to have a bad effect on something 
so that it is less strong or 


successful 


to cause so much damage to 
something that it cannot be used 
any longer, or does not exist any 


longer 


to get rid of something; dispose of 


waste 


to leave something somewhere 


quickly and carelessly 
same as damage 
to make water, air, or land dirty 


to take action to save something 


or protect it; preserve nature 


to keep someone or something safe 
from harm or damage; protect 
wildlife 


to process things such as paper or 
bottles so that they can be used 


again 


1 to protect something from harm; 


save the rainforests 


2 to use less of something; save 


paper 
use something to finish something so that none of 
up it is left; use up resources 
ADJECTIVES 
biodegradable  [baroo- able to decay naturally without 
digreidobel] harming the environment; 
biodegradable packaging 


EXAMPLES 


This book was printed on recycled paper. 


We should recycle our trash. 


They are developing a new kind of biodegradable plastic. 


eco-friendly [£koo frendli, same as environmentally 


ikoe] friendly; an eco-friendly product 


environmentally [mvaronment?li not harmful to the environment, 


friendly frendli,-varorn-] or less harmful to the 
environment 

extinct [ikstinkt] not existing any more; this species 
is extinct 


green [grin] relating to the protection of the 


environment; green policies 


harmful [harmfol] having a bad effect on someone or 
something 

organic [orgaenik] grown without using chemicals 

sustainable [sostemnobel] using natural products in a way 


that does not damage the 
environment; sustainable farming; 


sustainable development 


EXAMPLES 


These houses were built using eco-friendly materials. 
How can we make our company more environmentally friendly? 


Many animals will soon be extinct. 


We are trying to be greener by walking to work rather than driving. 


This shop sells organic food. 


feelings and personal 
qualities 


NOUNS 


anger [engor] the strong emotion that you feel 
when you think that someone has 
behaved badly or has treated you 


unfairly 


excitement [iksartmont] the feeling you have when you are 


excited 


fear [fror] the unpleasant feeling you have 
when you think that you are in 


danger 


feeling [film] a state in which you feel 
something such as anger or 


happiness 


feelings [filz] your emotions; hurt someone's 
feelings 
guilt [gilt] an unhappy feeling that you have 


when you think that you have 


done something wrong 


happiness [haepinrs] a feeling of being pleased and 


satisfied 


honesty [pnisti] the quality of being honest 

intelligence [intelidzens] the ability to understand and learn 
things quickly and well 

kindness [karndnis] the quality of being friendly and 
helpful 

mood [mud] the way you are feeling at a 
particular time 

nature [nertfor] a person's character, which they 
show by the way they behave; a 
friendly nature 

personality [parsonzeliti] the qualities that make you 


EXAMPLES 


different from other people 


Everyone is in a state of great excitement. 

My whole body was shaking with fear. 

Sara has a fear of mice. 

I have a feeling that everything will be all right. 
They have strong feelings about politics. 


She felt a lot of guilt about her children's unhappiness. 


I am always in a good mood. 


He is in a bad mood. 


She is a very good-natured child. 


pride 


quality 


regret 


relief 


spite 


stupidity 


surprise 


ADJECTIVES 


[praid] 


[kwoliti] 


[rigret] 


[rilif] 


[spart] 


[stupiditi] 


[serprarz] 


1 a feeling of satisfaction that you 
have because you have done 
something well; a sense of pride 

2 a sense of dignity and self- 


respect 


a particular characteristic that a 


person has 


a feeling of sadness caused by 
something that you have done or 


not done; express regret 


the feeling of happiness that you 
get when something unpleasant 
has not happened or is no longer 


happening 


a feeling that makes you do 
something to hurt or upset 


someone; He did it out of spite. 


lack of intelligence or 


consideration 


the feeling you have when 
something that you do not expect 


happens 


ambitious [æmbrfəs] having a strong feeling that you 
want to be successful, rich, or 


powerful 


angry [eneri] feeling a strong emotion when 
someone has done something bad 


or has treated you unfairly 


annoyed [onard] angry about something 
anxious [ænkfəs] nervous or worried 

ashamed [afermd] feeling embarrassed or guilty 
bored [bord] not interested in something, or 


having nothing to do; get bored 


EXAMPLES 


He takes great pride in his work. 
His pride wouldn't allow him to ask for help. 
She has lots of good qualities. 


He had no regrets about leaving. 


I breathed a sigh of relief. 


To my surprise, I found I liked working hard. 


I was ashamed of myself for getting so angry. 


calm [kam] not worried, angry, or excited; Try 


to keep calm. 


cheerful [tfrərfəl] happy 


competent 


confident 


curious 


depressed 
dishonest 


dissatisfied 


embarrassed 


enthusiastic 


envious 


excited 


friendly 


frightened 


frustrated 


[kpmpitont] 


[kpnfidont] 


[kyuarias] 


[diprest] 
[dispnist] 


[disszetisfaid ] 


[imbeerast] 


[inOuzizstik | 


[envias] 


[iksaitid] 


[frendli] 


[frartend] 


[fraAstrertid ] 


able to do something well 


feeling sure about your own 


abilities and ideas 


wanting to know more about 


something 
feeling very sad 
not honest 


not happy about something; 


dissatisfied customers 


feeling shy, ashamed, or guilty 


about something 


showing how much you like or 


enjoy something 


wanting something that someone 


else has 
very happy or enthusiastic 


behaving in a pleasant, kind way; 


Samir was friendly to me. 
anxious or afraid 


upset or angry because there is 
nothing you can do about a 


problem 


I'm sure this is my book. 

This is my father. 

That is definitely Dad's car. 

That is my cousin. 

These are my favourite flowers. 

These are my nephews, Jim and John. 

These are some of the issues which we will be discussing this term. 
Those are very expensive houses. 

Those were interesting points which you raised at the meeting. 
Those are our nearest neighbours. 


Indefinite pronouns 


Indefinite pronouns are pronouns that are used to refer to people or things 
without specifying exactly who or what they are. The following is a list of the 
indefinite pronouns: 


anyone, anybody, anything, everyone, everybody, everything, someone, 
somebody, something, no one, nobody, nothing. 


NB: No one 
Unlike the other indefinite pronouns no one is written as two words. 


In the following sentences the underlined words form an indefinite pronoun: 


Is anyone there? 

I don't know anybody here. 

I didn't buy anything. 

Does everyone have a drink? 

Nothing matters now. 

Everybody knows at least one other person here. 
She has everything she could ever want. 
Someone must know what happened. 
No one can help me now. 

I know somebody who can help. 

I have something to tell you. 

Nobody understands. 


funny [fAni] amusing and likely to make you 


smile or laugh 


furious [fyuarias] extremely angry 

glad [glaed] happy and pleased about 
something 

grateful [grertfol] wanting to thank someone for 


something that they have given 


you or done for you 


EXAMPLES 


She was very depressed after her husband died. 

He looked a bit embarrassed when he noticed his mistake. 
Tom was not very enthusiastic about the idea. 

I have to admit I was a little envious 

I was excited about playing football again. 


She was frightened of making a mistake. 


They seemed glad to see me. 


She was grateful to him for being so helpful. 


guilty [gilti] feeling unhappy because you think 
that you have done something 
wrong; feel guilty 

happy [haepi] feeling pleased and satisfied; a 
happy child 


helpful [helpful] helping you by doing something 


honest 


hurt 


impatient 


independent 


insecure 


intelligent 


jealous 


kind 


[pnist] 


[hart] 


[Imperfent] 


[indrpendent] 


[msikyuar] 


[intelidzent] 


[dzelas] 


[kaind] 


useful 


for you 


always telling the truth and not 


stealing or cheating 


upset because of something that 


someone has said or done 


1 annoyed because you have to 
wait too long for something 


2 becoming annoyed very quickly 


able to take care of yourself 
without needing help or money 


from anyone else 
not confident 


able to understand and learn 


things quickly and well 


1 feeling angry because you think 
that another person is trying to 
take away someone or something 
that you love 

2 feeling angry or unhappy 
because you 

do not have something that 


someone else has 


friendly and helpful 


lonely [lounli] unhappy because you are alone 


loving [lvi] feeling or showing love for other 


people; a loving husband 


mean [min] unkind or cruel 


EXAMPLES 


She was deeply hurt by Ali's remarks. 

People are impatient for the war to be over. 

Try not to be impatient with your kids. 

Children become more independent as they grow. 


Most people are a little insecure about their looks. 


He got jealous and there was a fight. 


She was jealous of her sister's success. 


Don't be mean to your brother! 


miserable [mrzorobel] very unhappy 

naughty [noti] badly behaved, and not doing 
what someone tells you to do; a 
naughty boy 

nervous [n3rvos] frightened or worried 

nice [nars] friendly and pleasant 

optimistic [optımıstık] hopeful about the success of 
something 


pessimistic [pesimistik] thinking that bad things are going 


pleased 


polite 


proud 


relaxed 


relieved 


rude 
sad 


satisfied 


scared 


selfish 


sensitive 


[plizd] 


[pelait] 


[praud] 


[rilzekst] 


[rilivd] 


[rud] 
[sæd] 


[sætısfard] 


[skeərd] 


[self1f] 


[sensitiv] 


to happen 


happy about something or 
satisfied with something; I am very 


pleased with your work. 


behaving with respect towards 


other people 


1 pleased and satisfied about 
something good that you or other 
people close to you have done 

2 thinking that you are better than 
other people 


calm and not worried 


feeling happy because something 
unpleasant has not happened or is 


no longer happening 
not polite 
unhappy 


happy because you have what you 


wanted 
frightened; I'm not scared of him. 


caring only about yourself, and 


not about other people 


1 showing that you understand 


EXAMPLES 


They were extremely nice to me. 


His dad was very proud of him. 


We are relieved to be back home. 


other people's feelings 
2 easily worried and offended 
about something when people talk 


about it 


The classroom teacher must be sensitive to a child's needs. 


Young people can be sensitive about their appearance. 


serious 


shocked 


shy 


stupid 


surprised 


[srorios] 


[fokt] 


[far] 


[stupid] 


[serprarzd] 


thinking a lot, and not smiling or 


laughing much 


very upset because of something 


unpleasant that has happened 


nervous about talking to people 


that you do not know well 


not intelligent, and not able to 
behave in 


a sensible way 


having the feeling you get when 
something happens that you did 


not expect 


suspicious [saspifas] not trusting someone or something 


thoughtful [G5tfol] thinking about other people's 
feelings 

thoughtless [G5tlrs] not thinking about other people's 
feelings 


uncomfortable [ankamftabel, slightly worried or embarrassed 


kamforto-] 
unhappy [anhepi] 1 sad 
2 not satisfied with something 
upset [Apset] unhappy because something bad 


has happened; Marta looked upset. 


well-behaved [wel brhervd] behaving in a way that other 
people think is polite and correct; 


well-behaved little boys 


worried [warid] thinking about problems that you 
have or about unpleasant things 


that might happen 


EXAMPLES 


She was deeply shocked when she heard the news. 
We were surprised by the play's success. 
It was thoughtless of me to forget your birthday. 


The request for money made them feel uncomfortable. 


We were unhappy with the way we played on Friday. 


When she did not come home, they got worried. 


VERBS 


become [bikam] 


behave [btherv ] 


calm down 
enjoy [indzor] 


enjoy yourself 


feel [fil] 
grow [grou] 
hurt [hart] 
suffer [safor] 
upset [Apset] 
IDIOMS 


down in the 


dumps 


get on 


to start to feel a particular way; 


become anxious 


to do and say things in a particular 


way; behave strangely 

to become less upset or excited 

to like doing something 

to get pleasure from an experience 


to experience a particular 


emotion; How do you feel? 


to begin to have a particular 


feeling; Lisbet soon grew bored. 


to say or do something that makes 


someone unhappy 
to feel pain, sadness or worry 


to make you feel worried or 


unhappy 


unhappy or depressed 


to annoy someone 


someone's 


nerves 
hit the roof 


over the moon 


EXAMPLES 


I enjoyed playing basketball. 


I’m really sorry if I hurt your feelings. 


His behavior really upset me. 


to suddenly become very angry 


extremely happy and excited 


food and drink 


NOUNS 

food [fud] the things that people and animals 
eat 

MEAT AND FISH 

bacon [berkon] slices of salted or smoked meat 


that comes from a pig; eggs and 


bacon for breakfast 
beef [bif] meat from a cow 


chicken [t{ikin] 1 a bird that is kept on a farm for 
its eggs and meat 
2 the meat of this bird; chicken 


sandwiches 
fish (pl) fish, [ff] an animal that lives and swims in 
fishes water, that people eat as food 
gravy [greivi] a sauce made from the juices that 


come from meat when it cooks 


ground beef [graund bif] meat that has been cut into very 
small pieces using a machine (In 


British English, use mince)) 


ham [hem] meat from a pig that has been 
prepared with salt and spices; ham 


sandwiches 


hamburger [hambsrgor] a type of food made from small 
pieces of meat that have been 
shaped into a flat circle. 
Hamburgers are fried or grilled 


and are often eaten in a round 


bread roll. 

lamb [lam ] the flesh of a young sheep eaten as 
food 

meat [mit] the part of an animal that people 


cook and eat 


mince (BRIT) see ground beef 
pork [pork] meat from a pig 
sausage [sosid 5] a mixture of very small pieces of 


meat, spices and other foods, 


inside a long thin skin 


EXAMPLES 


We had roast beef for lunch. 


I don't eat meat or fish. 


Fry the ground beef in a frying pan. 


For supper, she served lamb and vegetables. 


They ate sausages for breakfast. 


Some other pronouns are sometimes classified as indefinite pronouns. See 
distributive pronouns below. 


Distributive pronouns 


Some pronouns were traditionally known as distributive pronouns but are now 
also variously known as indefinite pronouns (see above) or universal 
pronouns. Often such pronouns are followed by an ‘of’ construction. The 
following is a list of such pronouns: 


all, both, each, either, neither, more, most, some. 


In the following sentences the underlined words are 
distributive/indefinite/universal pronouns: 


We thought a few workers would be declared redundant, but, in the end, all kept 
their jobs. 

All of the victims of the crash survived. 

The three boys were involved in the crime and each deserves to be punished. 
Each of the girls stands a chance of winning the competition. 

I am very impressed by these two projects and think that either of them would 
suit our purpose well. 

Neither of the candidates seemed suitable for the job. 

There are too many student applicants for the college positions available and 
some will be disappointed. 


Interrogative pronouns 


Interrogative pronouns are pronouns which are used to ask questions. They are 
among words sometimes called wh-words because they all begin with the letters 
‘wh-’. The following is a list of interrogative pronouns: 


who, whom, to whom, whose, which, what. 


Who is used as the subject of an interrogative sentence, while the object in 
formal or written English is whom. In informal or spoken English the object of 
an interrogative sentence is often who. The interrogative pronoun to whom is 
confined to formal or written English. 


seafood [sifud] fish and other small animals from 
the sea that you can eat; a seafood 


restaurant 


steak [sterk] 1a large flat piece of beef without 
much fat on it; steak and fries 
2 a large piece of fish that does 
not contain many bones; a salmon 


steak 
EGGS, CHEESE AND MILK PRODUCTS 


butter [bAtor] a soft yellow food made from 
cream that you spread on bread or 


use in cooking 


cheese [tfiz] a solid food that is usually white 


or yellow and is made from milk 


cream [krim] a thick liquid that is made from 


milk; whipped cream 


custard [kastord] a sweet yellow sauce made of 


milk, eggs, and sugar 


egg [eg] a hen’s egg, that people eat as 
food in many countries; a boiled 
egg; a hard-boiled egg; a poached 
egg; scrambled eggs 


ice cream [ars krim] 1 a frozen sweet food made from 


margarine [mard orm] 
mayonnaise [meroenerz] 
omelet [pmlit, polit] 


omelette (BRIT) 
yoghurt (BRIT) 


yogurt [yougert] 


EXAMPLES 


Jordi spread some butter on a roll. 


We had apple pie and custard for dessert. 


Break the eggs into a bowl. 


cream, sugar, and sometimes fruit 
or chocolate; chocolate ice cream 
2 a portion of ice cream; two ice 


creams 


a yellow substance that is made 
from vegetable oil, and is similar 


to butter; a tub of margarine 


a cold, thick sauce made from eggs 


and oil 


a type of food made by mixing 
eggs and cooking them in a frying 
pan; a cheese omelet (In British 


English, use omelette) 
see omelet 
see yogurt 


a thick liquid food that is made 
from milk (In British English, use 
yoghurt) 


BREAD, CAKES, AND BISCUITS 


biscuit (BRIT) 


bread 


cake 


cookie 


loaf 


pancake 


roll 


sandwich 


[bred] 


[kerk] 


[kuki] 


[louf] 


[penkerk] 


[roul] 


[seenwitf, saend-] 


see cookie 


a food made mostly from flour and 
water and baked in an oven; a slice 
of bread 


a sweet food that you make from 
flour, eggs, sugar, and butter; a 
birthday cake 


a type of hard, dry cake that is 
usually sweet and round in shape; 
a chocolate biscuit (In British 


English, use biscuit) 


bread that has been shaped and 
baked in one large piece; a loaf of 
bread 


a thin, round food made from 
milk, flour, and eggs, cooked in a 
frying pan 

bread in a small round or long 


shape 


two slices of bread with another 
food such as cheese or meat 


between them; a cheese sandwich; a 


toasted sandwich 


toast [toust] slices of bread that you have 
heated until they are hard and 


brown; slices of toast 
OTHER FOOD 


candy [keendi] small pieces of sweet food such as 
chocolates (In British English, use 


sweets) 


cereal [srəriəl] 1 a food made from grain, that 
people eat with milk for breakfast; 
a bowl of cereal 
2 a plant that produces grain for 
food; cereal grains such as corn and 


wheat 


chips 1 very thin slices of potato that 
have been cooked in oil and are 
eaten as a snack; a bag of potato 
chips (In British English, 


use crisps) 
2 (BRIT) see fries 


EXAMPLES 


Patricia put two pieces of bread on a plate and buttered them. 


I blew out the candles and Mom sliced the cake. 


Raul ate a piece of chocolate cake. 


He spread some butter on a roll. 


Eat more fruit and vegetables and less candy. 


chocolate 


crisps (BRIT) 


curry 


dish 


fast food 


flour 


fries 


honey 


[tfokolit, tfoklit] 1 a brown food eaten as a sweet; a 


[ksri] 


[dij] 


[fæst fud] 


[flavor] 


[fraiz] 


[hani] 


bar of chocolate 
2 a small sweet covered with 


chocolate; a box of chocolates 
see chips 


a dish, originally from Asia, that is 


cooked with hot spices; vegetable 
curry 


food that is prepared in a 


particular way; a chicken dish 


hot food, such as hamburgers, that 
is served quickly after you order 


it; a fast food restaurant 


a fine powder that is used for 
making bread, cakes, and pastry; 


wholemeal flour 


long thin pieces of potato, cooked 
in oil and eaten hot; a burger and 
fries (In British English, use chips) 


a sweet, sticky food that is made 


jam [d5aem] 
jello [dzelou] 
jelly [deli] 
lasagna [lozanyo] 


lasagne (BRIT) 


EXAMPLES 


Let's eat curry tonight. 


My favorite dish is lasagna. 


noodles [nudelz] 


by bees 
(= black-and-yellow insects); a jar 


of honey 


a sweet food containing soft fruit 
and sugar, that is usually spread 


on bread; strawberry jam 


a soft sweet food made from fruit 
juice and sugar that moves from 
side to side when you touch it; 
jello and ice cream (In British 
English, use jelly) 

1 same as jam; raspberry jelly 


2 (BRIT) see jello 


a dish that consists of layers of 
pasta, sauce, and a filling such as 
meat or cheese, baked in an oven 


(In British English, use lasagne) 


see lasagna 


long, thin strips of pasta, used 


especially in Chinese and Italian 


cooking; a bowl of noodles 


oil [orl] a smooth, thick liquid made from 
plants, that is often used for 


cooking; vegetable oil 


pasta [pasto] a type of food made from a 
mixture of flour, eggs, and water 
that is made into different shapes 
and then boiled 


pastry [perstri] a food made from flour, fat, and 
water that is often used for 


making pies 


paté [pater] a mixture of meat, fish, or 
vegetables that is mixed into a 


paste and eaten cold; liver páté 


pepper [pepor] a brown or black spice with a hot 


taste that you put on food; salt and 
pepper 


pie [par] a dish consisting of fruit with a 


pastry crust 


izza [pitso] a flat, round piece of bread that is 
p p p 
covered with tomatoes, cheese, 
and sometimes other foods, and 


then baked in an oven 


rice [rais] white or brown grains from a 
plant that grows in warm, wet 


areas; plain boiled rice 


salad [sæləd] a mixture of foods, especially 
vegetables, that you usually serve 


cold; a green salad; a mixed salad 


salt [səlt] a white substance that you use to 


improve the flavor of food 


sauce [sas] a thick liquid that you eat with 


other food; pasta sauce 


snack [snaek] a simple meal that is quick to 


prepare and eat; have a snack 


soup [sup] a liquid food made by boiling 
meat, fish, or vegetables in water; 


home-made soup 


spaghetti [spogeti] a type of pasta that looks like long 


pieces of string 


EXAMPLES 


The pasta is cooked in a garlic and tomato sauce. 


Bruno ordered a thin-crust pizza. 


The children have a snack when they come home from school. 


stew [stu] a meal that you make by cooking 


meat and vegetables slowly in 
liquid 
sugar [foger] a sweet substance used for making 


food and drinks taste sweet; a 


spoonful of sugar 
sweets (BRIT) see candy 
vinegar [vinigor] a sour, sharp-tasting liquid that is 


used in cooking 


DRINKS 
alcoholic drink [elkaholik a drink that contains alcohol 
drink] 
beer [brer] an alcoholic drink made from 
grain 
cider [sardor] an alcoholic drink made from 
apples 
coffee [kəfi] a drink made from boiling water 
and the beans of the coffee plant, 
made into a powder; strong coffee; 
Two coffees, please. 
hot chocolate [hot tfokolit, a drink made by mixing chocolate 
tfoklit] powder with milk or water 


ice cube [ars kyub] a small block of ice that you put 


into a drink to make it cold 


juice [dzus] the liquid that comes from a fruit 
or a vegetable; 


orange/apple/lemon/fruit juice 


lemonade [lemoneid] a drink that is made from lemons, 


sugar, and water 


milk [milk] the white liquid that cows and 
some other animals produce, 


which people drink 


mineral water [muinoral wotor] water that comes out of the 


ground naturally and is considered 


healthy to drink 

soft drink [soft drink] a cold non-alcoholic drink such as 
ginger ale 

tap water [tæp wotor] the water that comes out of a tap 


in a building such as a house or a 
hotel 


EXAMPLES 


She gave him a bowl of beef stew. 


Do you take sugar in your coffee? 


We ordered a couple of beers and asked for the menu. 


tea [ti] a drink that you make by pouring 


In the following sentences the underlined words are interrogative pronouns: 


Who has got the job? 

Whom did she blame? 

Whom did he appoint as his heir? 
To whom was he referring? 
Whose is the blue car? 

Which of these do you prefer? 
What happened then? 


See interrogative adverbs. 


Relative pronouns 


Relative pronouns (see 1) are pronouns that introduce a relative clause (see 1). 
The relative pronoun refers back to a noun or noun phrase in the main clause, 
called the antecedent. In each case the antecedent is the word immediately 
before the relative pronoun. The following is a list of relative pronouns: 


who, whom, whose, which, that. 
In the following sentences the underlined words are relative pronouns: 


There's the man who stole the car. 

She was the only person whom I could trust. 

That's the man whose permission we need for the project to go ahead. 
This is the last house which he built. 

The dress that I would like is too expensive. 


whisky 


wine 


[wiski] 


[warn] 


boiling water on the dry leaves of 
a plant called the tea bush; a pot of 


tea 


a strong alcoholic drink made 


from grain 


an alcoholic drink made from 
grapes (— small green or purple 
fruit); red/white wine; a glass of 


wine 


ITEMS USED FOR EATING, DRINKING, AND SERVING MEALS 


bottle 


bowl 


chopsticks 


cup 


dish 


fork 


[bpt*l] 


[boul] 


[t{ppstiks] 


[kap] 


[dif] 


[fork] 


a glass or plastic container in 
which drinks and other liquids are 


kept 


a round container that is used for 


mixing and serving food 


a pair of thin sticks that people in 


East Asia use for eating food 


a small round container that you 


drink from; a cup of coffee 


a shallow container for cooking or 
serving food; a serving dish; a dish 


of hot vegetables 


a tool with long metal points, used 


glass [glaes] 


jug [dzag] 


knife v» knives [naif] [naivz] 


mug [mag] 
napkin [nzpkin] 
plate [pleit] 
saucer [sosor] 


EXAMPLES 


Put the soup in a bowl. 


for eating food; knives and forks 


a container made from glass, 


which you can drink from 


a container with a handle, used for 
holding and pouring liquids; a milk 
jug 

a sharp flat piece of metal with a 
handle, used for cutting things; a 
sharp/blunt knife 


a deep cup with straight sides; a 
mug of coffee 

a square of cloth or paper that you 
use when you are eating to protect 
your clothes, or to wipe your 


mouth or hands 


a flat dish that is used for holding 


food; a plate of sandwiches 


a small curved plate that you put 


under a cup 


spoon [spun] 
straw [stro] 
teapot [tippt] 
teaspoon [tispun] 


CAFÉS AND RESTAURANTS 


à la carte [a lo kart] 


bar [bar] 


bill (BRIT) 


café [kaefer] 


check [tfek] 


a long object with a round end 
that is used for eating, serving or 


mixing food; a serving spoon 


a thin tube that you use to suck a 


drink into your mouth 


a container that is used for making 


and serving tea 


a small spoon that you use for 


putting sugar into tea or coffee 


an à la carte menu in a restaurant 
is a list of dishes that each have a 


different price 


a place where you can buy and 


drink alcoholic drinks 
see check 


a place where you can buy drinks 


and small meals 


a document that shows how much 
money you must pay for 
something (In British English, use 
bill) 


chef [fef] a person who prepares and cooks 


food in a restaurant 


menu [menyu] a list of the food and drink that 


you can have in a restaurant 


order [ardor] the food or drink that you ask for 


in a bar, café or restaurant 


restaurant [restoront, - a place where you can buy and eat 


torant, -trant] a meal 


service [ssrvis] the help that people in a 
restaurant or a shop give you; 


give/get good/poor service 


EXAMPLES 


Maisie was drinking juice with a straw. 


Can we have the check please? 


tip [tip] money that you give to a waiter or 
waitress to thank them for a job 


they have done for you 


waiter [wertor] a man whose job is to serve food 


in a restaurant 


waitress [wertrrs] a woman whose job is to serve 
food in 


a restaurant 


wine list [warn list] 


EXPERIENCING FOOD 


flavor [flervor] 


flavour (BRIT) 


hunger [hangor] 
smell [smel] 
taste [terst] 
thirst [O3rst] 


MEALS AND PARTS OF MEALS 


a menu of wines that are available 


in a restaurant 


the taste of a food or drink (In 


British English, use flavour) 
see flavor 


the feeling that you get when you 


need something to eat 


the quality of something that you 
notice when you breathe in 


through your nose; a lovely smell 


1 the particular quality that 
something has when you put it in 
your mouth, for example whether 
it is sweet or salty; the taste of 
chocolate; a horrible taste 

2a small amount of food or drink 
that you try in order to see what 
the flavor is like; Have a taste of 
this. 

the feeling that you get when you 


want to drink something 


appetizer [zpitaizor] a small amount of food that you 


eat as the first part of a meal 


breakfast [brekfost] the first meal of the day; have 
breakfast 


EXAMPLES 


I gave the waiter a tip. 


The waitress brought our food and said, “Enjoy your meal!” 


I added some pepper for extra flavor. 


There was a horrible smell in the fridge. 


I just love the smell of freshly baked bread. 


course [kors] one part of a meal; a three-course 
meal 
dessert [dizart] something sweet that you eat at 


the end of a meal 


dinner [dinor] the main meal of the day, usually 
served in the evening; have dinner; 


invite someone for dinner 


lunch [lAntf] the meal that you have in the 
middle of the day; have lunch 


main course [mern kors] the most important course of a 


meal 


meal [mil] 1 an occasion when people sit 


starter 


VERBS 


drink 


eat 


order 


serve 


smell 


swallow 


[startor] 


[drink] 


[it] 


[ordor] 


[s2rv ] 


[smel] 


[swolou ] 


down and eat 
2 the food that you eat during a 


meal 


same as appetizer 


1 to take liquid into your mouth 
and swallow it; drink some water 
2 to drink alcohol; I don’t drink. 


to put something into your mouth 


and swallow it 


to ask for food or drink in a bar, 


café or restaurant 


to give people food and drinks in a 
restaurant or bar; A waiter served 


us. 


1 to have a quality that you notice 
by breathing in through your nose; 
That cake smells delicious. 

2 to notice something when you 
breathe in through your nose; I 


can smell garlic. 


to make something go from your 


mouth down into your stomach 


EXAMPLES 


The meal consisted of chicken, rice, and vegetables. 


Noah served me coffee and chocolate cake. 


That smells good! 


Polly took a bite of the apple and swallowed it. 


taste [terst] 1 to have a particular flavor; It 
tastes of lemons. 
2 to eat or drink a small amount of 
food or drink in order to see what 
the flavor is like; Taste the soup. 
3 to be aware of the flavor of 
something that you are eating or 


drinking; Can you taste the garlic? 


ADJECTIVES 

bad [bad] food that is bad tastes and smells 
unpleasant because it is no longer 
fresh enough to be eaten; gone bad 

canned [kaend] canned food lasts a long time 


because it is in a strong metal 
container (called a can); canned 
tomatoes (In British English, use 


tinned) 


carbonated 


delicious 
disgusting 
fizzy (BRIT) 


fresh 


frozen 


hungry 


juicy 


off (BRIT) 
organic 


raw 


EXAMPLES 


[karbonertid] 


[dilifas] 


[disgastin] 


[fref] 


[frouzən] 


[hapgri] 


[d3usi] 


[orgeenik] 


[r5] 


The water tasted of metal. 


Don't add salt until you've tasted the food. 


The pizza tastes delicious. 


carbonated drinks contain small 
bubbles (In British English, use 
fizzy) 


very good to eat 
extremely unpleasant 
see carbonated 


picked or prepared recently; fresh 


vegetables 


used for describing food that has 
been stored at a very low 


temperature; frozen vegetables 
wanting to eat 


containing a lot of juice in a 


pleasant way 
see bad 
grown without using chemicals 


not cooked; raw fish 


salty [solti] 


savory [servori] 


savoury (BRIT) 


sour [savor | 
stale [ster] 
sweet [swit] 
thirsty [Osrsti] 


tinned (BRIT) 
PHRASES 


Can I take your order? 


Cheers! 


Enjoy your meal! 


Is everything all right? 


containing salt or tasting of salt 


having a salty flavor rather than a 
sweet one (In British English, use 


savoury) 
see savory 


1 with a sharp taste like the taste 
of a lemon 


2 tasting bad; not fresh; sour milk 
no longer fresh; stale bread 
containing a lot of sugar 
wanting to drink something 


see canned 


used by a waiter to ask what you 


would like to eat 


you say “Cheers!” to each other as 


you lift up your glasses to drink 


you say “Enjoy your meal!” to 
someone just before they begin to 


eat 


used by a waiter to ask if you are 


EXERCISES 3 


1 Which of the following nouns are proper nouns and so should be spelt with a 
capital letter? 


lion, child, tuesday, book, october, castle, venus, america, region, mount everest, 
day, sunshine, uncle william, ocean, new york, city, chapel, flower, oak, atlantic, 
queen elizabeth. 


2 Which of the following are concrete nouns and which are abstract nouns? 


hat, sorrow, basket, folly, tyre, sadness, floor, mountain, grief, bliss, hut, ceiling, 
silence, lamp, faith, computer, gluttony, dish, rug, depression, contentment, 
dustbin, hatred, plum, sofa, clarity, portrait, finger, hospitality, tool, enmity. 


3 Which of the following are countable nouns and which are uncountable 
nouns? 


happiness, saucer, source, discretion, fence, lawn, misery, cooker, information, 
beach, location, luggage, bottle, forest, poem, inspiration, jewel, milk, suitcase, 
music, poetry, essay, literature, choir, legislation, beauty, cookery, knowledge. 


4 Underline the words in the following sentences which are verbal nouns: 
Walking is excellent exercise. 

Smoking can kill you. 

She hates dancing. 

He has taken up running. 

She enjoys swimming. 

5 What is the collective noun for a group of the following? 

wolves, cattle, flies, lions, stars, herring, geese, sheep, ships, whales. 


6 Give the plural forms of the following words. 


house, table, friend, dog, road, elephant, umbrella, banana, taxi, berry, bush, 


enjoying your food 


NOUNS 


acquaintance 


adult 


aunt 


auntie 
baby 
baby boy 
baby girl 
bachelor 
boy 


boyfriend 


brother 


brother-in-law 


friends and family 


[okwerntons] 


[adalt] 


lænt, ant] 


[zenti, anti] 
[berbi] 
[berbi bor] 
[berbi garl] 
[bætfələr] 
[bər] 


[borfrend] 


[brador] 


[brAÓor in lə] 


someone you have met, but that 


you don't know well 
a fully grown person or animal 


the sister of your mother or father, 


or the wife of your uncle 
[inrormaL] aunt 

a very young child 

a very young boy 

a very young girl 

a man who has never married 
a male child 


a man or a boy that someone is 
having a romantic relationship 


with 


a boy or a man who has the same 


parents as you 


the brother of your husband or 


(PL) brothers- [braðrz ın lə] 


in-law 
child [tfarld] 
(pL) children [tfildron] 


Christian name [krristfon nem] 


couple [kApel] 
cousin [kAz?n] 
dad [deed] 

daughter [doter] 


EXAMPLES 


He was just a casual acquaintance. 


wife, or the man who is married to 


your sister. 


a young boy or girl, someone's son 


or daughter 


same as first name 


two people who are married or 


having a romantic relationship 


the child of your uncle or your 


aunt 


[ivronvaL] 1 father; This is my dad. 2 
a word you use when you are 


talking to your father; Hi, Dad! 


a person's female child 


I'm going to stay with my auntie for the holidays. 


Hannah is going to have a baby. 


Congratulations on the birth of your baby boy! 
Do you have any brothers or sisters? 


I have one brother and one sister. 


daughter-in-law [dotor in 15] 


(r1) daughters- 


in-law 


family 


father 
father-in-law 


(pL) fathers-in- 


law 


fiancé 


fiancée 


first name 


friend 


girl 


girlfriend 


[dotorz in lə] 


[fzemili, 


faemli] 


[faóor] 
[faóor mn lə] 


[faóorz in lə] 


[fianser, fianser] 


[fianser, fianser] 


[farst nerm] 


[frend] 


[g3rl] 


[gsrlfrend] 


the wife of your son 


a group of people who are related 


to each 


other, usually parents and their 


children 
your male parent 


the father of your husband or wife 


the man that a woman is going to 


marry 


the woman that a man is going to 


marry 


the name that you were given 


when you were born 


someone who you like and know 


well 
a female child 


a girl or woman who someone is 


having a romantic relationship 


grandchild [graentfarld] 
(rt) [greentf{ildron] 
grandchildren 


granddaughter [grændətər] 


grandfather [grenfador] 


grandma [graenma] 


grandmother [grenmador] 


grandpa [greenpa] 


with 


the child of your son or daughter 


the daughter of your son or 


daughter 
the father of your father or mother 


[ivrormat] 1 grandmother; My 
grandma lives with us. 

2 a word you use when you are 
talking to your grandmother; Look, 


Grandma! 


the mother of your father or 


mother 


[irormat] 1 grandfather; My 
grandpa is nearly 70. 
2 a word you use when you are 


talking to your grandfather; Hello, 


Grandpa! 


EXAMPLES 


May I introduce my fiancée, Cheryl Ferguson? 


How many grandchildren have you got? 
I visit my grandma every weekend. 


My grandmother is dead. 


grandparents 


grandson 
grown-up 


husband 


last name 


maiden name 


mom 


mother 


mother-in-law 


(pL) mothers-in- 


law 


mum (BRIT) 


[graend-peronts, - the parents of your mother or 


per-] 
[graensAn] 
[groun Ap] 


[hazbond] 


[læst nemm] 


[meid°n nemm] 


[mpm] 


[mador] 


[mAÓer in lə] 


[mAÓorz in lə] 


father 
the son of your son or daughter 
a child's word for an adult 


the man that a woman is married 


to 


the name that you share with 


other members of your family 


a woman's surname before she 


married 


[ivronuaL] 1 mother; This is my 
mom. 2 a word you use when you 
are talking to your mother; Can I 
go out, Mom? (In British English, use 


mum) 
your female parent 


the mother of your husband or 


wife 


see mom 


name [nerm] the word or words that you use to 
talk to a particular person, or to 
talk about them 


neighbor [nerbər] someone who lives near you (In 


British English, use neighbour) 


neighbour see neighbor 

(BRIT) 

nephew [nefyu] the son of your sister or brother 
nickname [niknemm] an informal name that people use 


for a particular person 


niece [nis] the daughter of your sister or 
brother 
old-age [ould erd] the period of years towards the 


end of your life 


only child (»;)  [ounli tfarld] a child who does not have any 


only brothers or sisters 


children [ounli tfildron] 


EXAMPLES 


“What is your last name?" — “Smith.” 
“What is your name?" — “Daniela.” 


His name is Paolo. 


I am an only child. 


orphan 
parents 
relative 

single man 

(pL) single men 


single parent 


single woman 
(pL) single 
women 


sister 


sister-in-law 


(pL) sisters-in- 


law 

son 

son-in-law 

(pL) sons-in-law 


stepbrother 


[orfon] 
[p£erents, pær-] 
[relotiv] 

[sryg*l meen] 
[sryg*?l men] 


[singel peərənt, 


par-] 


[singel 
wumon] 
[siyg*l wimin] 


[sistor] 


[sistor In lo] 


[sistorz in 15] 


[sAn] 
[san in lo] 
[sanz mn lo] 


[stepbrador] 


a child whose parents are dead 
your mother and father 
a member of your family 


a man who is not married 


someone who looks after their 
children alone, because the other 


parent does not live with them 


a woman who is not married 


a girl or woman who has the same 


parents as you 


the sister of your husband or wife, 


or the 


woman who is married to your 


brother 
your male child 


the husband of your daughter 


the son of your stepfather or 


stepdaughter 


stepfather 


stepmother 


stepsister 


stepson 


surname 


EXAMPLES 


[stepdotor] 


[stepfador] 


[stepmador] 


[stepsistor] 


[stepsAn] 


[ssrneim ] 


I get along with my parents. 


I don’t have any brothers or sisters. 


My older sister is at college. 


I have three stepsisters. 


teenager 


[tinerdzor] 


stepmother 


a daughter who was born to your 
husband or wife during a previous 


relationship 


the man who has married 
someone's mother but who is not 


their father 


the woman who has married 
someone's father but who is not 


their mother 


the daughter of your stepfather or 


stepmother 


a son who was born to your 
husband or wife during a previous 


relationship 


same as last name 


someone who is between thirteen 


triplets 


twins 


uncle 


widow 


widower 


wife 


(pL) wives 


VERBS 


adopt 


be born 


break up 


[triplits] 


[twinz] 


[Arkel] 


[widou ] 


[widouor] 


[waif] 


[walvz] 


[adppt] 


and nineteen years old 


three children who were born at 


the same time to the same mother 


two children who were born at the 


same time to the same mother 


the brother of your mother or 
father, or the husband of your 


aunt 
a woman whose husband has died 
a man whose wife has died 


the woman a man is married to 


to take someone else’s child into 
your own family and make them 
legally your son or daughter; adopt 
a child 


when a baby is born, it comes out 
of its mother’s body at the 


beginning of its life 


1 if two people break up, their 


relationship ends; Marianne and 


march, variety, kiss, lady, story, porch, child, loaf, wolf, tooth, woman. 
7 Give the singular forms of the following words. 


feet, geese, scarves, wives, halves, sheep, criteria, larvae, phenomena, bacteria, 
formulae, appendices. 


8 Write down the words in the following list which are of feminine gender. 


nephew, town, widow, empress, car, bridegroom, duchess, road, drake, sister, 
desk, niece, duke, waitress. 


9 Write down the words in the following list that can be of dual gender. 


artist, egg, writer, shoe, widower, king, poet, author, doctor, letter, princess, 
teacher, newspaper, bride, drake, parent, student, waitress, singer, athlete. 


10 Give the plural forms of the following compound nouns. 


passer-by, swimming pool, looker-on, coffee pot, show-off, police station, letter- 
box, cover-up. 


11 Underline the phrase in each of the following sentences which is in 
apposition to a noun phrase. 


The most important people involved, the pupils in the school, have not been 
consulted at all. 

My favourite house, the one we saw last, is far too expensive for our budget. 

Her cousin Mark, a senior partner in the firm, has just been arrested for fraud. 
The local beach, a favourite meeting-place for teenagers, has been closed 
temporarily. 


12 Write out those of the following sentences that contain a personal pronoun 
used as the subject of a sentence, underlining the relevant personal pronoun. 


You must leave right away. 
People simply don't trust you. 
She didn't tell us what to do. 


Pierre broke up last year. 

2 if a marriage or relationship 
breaks up, it ends; Their marriage 
broke up. 

3 if you break up with your 
boyfriend, girlfriend, husband, or 
wife, your relationship with that 


person ends; I’ve broken up with 


Jamie. 
die [dar] to stop living 
divorce [divors] if one person divorces another, 


their marriage is legally ended 


EXAMPLES 


My father is a widower. 


I was born in 1990. 


She died in 1995. 


fall out 1 if two people fall out, they have 
an argument; We fell out. 
2 if you fall out with someone, 
you have an argument and stop 
being friendly with them; Chris fell 
out with Mike. 


foster [fostor] to take a child into your family for 


get divorced 


get married 


live [iv] 
marry [meri] 
give birth 


go out with 


someone 


grow up 


a period of time, without 
becoming its legal parent; foster a 
child 


if a man and woman get divorced, 


their marriage is legally ended 


1 when two people get married 
they become husband and wife in 
a special ceremony; John and 
Linda got married. 

2 when you get married to 
someone, you become their 
husband or wife in a special 
ceremony; John got married to 
Linda. 


to stay alive until you are a 


particular age; live to the age of 94 


to legally become someone's 
husband or wife in a special 


ceremony 


when a woman gives birth, she 


produces a baby from her body 


to have a romantic or sexual 


relationship with someone 


to gradually change from a child 


make friends 


make up 


split up 


EXAMPLES 


into an adult 


1 when two people make friends, 
they begin a friendship 

2 when you make friends with 
someone, you begin a friendship 
with them 


to become friends again after an 


argument 


same as break up 


I fell out with my girlfriend last week, but we've made up now. 


She married David Nichols in 2008. 


“Are you going out with John?" — “No; we're just good friends." 


I grew up in France. 


I just split up with my boyfriend. 


ADJECTIVES 

dead [ded] 
divorced [divorst] 
engaged [mgeid3d] 


grown-up [groun ap] 


not alive 


no longer legally married to your 


former husband or wife 


if two people are engaged, they 


have agreed to marry each other 


mature, and no longer dependent 


married 


pregnant 


separated 


single 


IDIOMS 


go back a long 


way 


just good 


friends 


your nearest 


and dearest 


something runs 


in the family 


you would not 
give someone 


the time of day 


[maerid] 


[pregnent] 


[seperertid] 


[singel] 


on your parents or another adult 
having a husband or wife 


having a baby or babies 
developing in your body 
living apart from your husband or 


wife, but not divorced 


not married 


if two people go back a long way, 
they have known each other for a 


long time 


used to say that two people are 


not having a romantic relationship 


your close relatives and friends 


used to say that a characteristic or 
medical condition is often found in 


members of a particular family 


used to say that you do not like 


someone at all 


EXAMPLES 


My parents are divorced. 


Singing runs in the family. 


NOUNS 


FRUIT 


apple 


apricot 


avocado 


banana 


berry 


cherry 


coconut 


fruit, nuts, and vegetables 


[aepel] 


[erprikpt] 


[z2evokadoo] 


[banano] 


[beri] 


[tferi] 


[koukonat] 


a firm round fruit with green, red, 
or yellow skin; apple pie; cooking 
apples 


a small, soft, round fruit with 
yellow flesh and a large seed 


inside; apricot jam 


a fruit that does not taste sweet, 
with dark green skin and a large 


seed in the middle 


a long curved fruit with yellow 


skin; a bunch of bananas 


a small, round fruit that grows on 


a bush or a tree 
a small, round fruit with red skin 


1 a very large nut with a hairy 
shell and white flesh 


2 the white flesh of a coconut 


date [dert] a small, dark-brown, sticky fruit 


with a stone inside 
fig [fig] a soft sweet fruit full of tiny seeds 


fruit [frut] the part of a plant that contains 
seeds, covered with a substance 
that you can often eat; a piece of 
fruit; fresh fruit and vegetables 


grapefruit [grerpfrut] a large, round, yellow fruit that 

(PL) grapefruit, has a slightly sour taste 

grapefruits 

grapes [grerpf] small green or purple fruits that 
grow 


in bunches and are used to make 


wine; a bunch of grapes 


lemon [lemon] a yellow fruit with a very sour 
taste 
mango [maegou] a large, sweet, yellow or red fruit 


that grows on trees in hot 


countries; a mango smoothie 


EXAMPLES 


I always have a piece of fruit in my lunchbox. 


He squeezed the lemon over his fish. 


I like a slice of lemon in my tea. 


melon 


nectarine 


orange 


peach 


pear 


peel 


pineapple 


pip (BRIT) 


pit 


plum 


[melon] 


[nektorin] 


[ormnd] 


[ptf] 


[pear] 


[pil] 


[parnaepel] 


[pit] 


[plam] 


a large fruit with soft, sweet flesh 


and a hard green or yellow skin 


a red and yellow fruit with a 


smooth skin 


a round, juicy fruit with a thick, 


orange-colored skin 


a round fruit with a soft red and 


orange skin 


a juicy fruit that is narrow at the 
top and wider at the bottom. Pears 
have white flesh and green, 


yellow, or brown skin. 


the skin of a fruit such as a lemon 
or an apple, especially when it has 


been removed 


a large fruit with sweet, yellow 


flesh and thick, rough, brown skin 
see seed 


the large hard seed in the middle 
of a fruit such as a plum or a 
cherry; a cherry pit (In British 


English, use stone) 


a small, sweet fruit with a smooth 


purple, red, or yellow skin and a 


large seed in the middle 
raisin [reizen] a dried grape 


raspberry [reezberi] a small, soft, red fruit that grows 


on bushes; raspberry jam 


rhubarb [rubarb] a plant with large leaves and long 
red stems that are cooked with 


sugar to make jam or desserts 


seed [sid] one of the small, hard pieces in a 
fruit such as an apple or an orange 


(In British English, use pip) 


skin [skin] the outer part that covers a fruit 
stone (BRIT) see pit 
strawberry [stroberi] a small soft red fruit that has a lot 


of very small seeds on its skin; 


strawberries and cream 


EXAMPLES 


Td like a pound of oranges, please. 


It was a very sweet and juicy pear. 


Can I have half a kilo of plums, please? 


tomato [temertoo] a soft red fruit that you can eat 


raw in salads or cook like a 


NUTS 


brazil nut 


cashew nut 


chestnut 


hazelnut 


peanut 


walnut 


VEGETABLES 


aubergine 
(BRIT) 


[brazil nat] 


[kæfu nat, kæfu] 


[tfesnat, -nət] 


[herz?Inat] 


[pinat, -not] 


[wolnat, -not] 


vegetable; sliced/chopped tomatoes; 
sun-dried tomatoes; tomato 
sauce/soup/juice; tomato 


puree/paste 


a curved nut with a hard dark- 


brown shell with three sides 


a small curved nut that is often 


eaten salted 


a reddish-brown nut with a shell 
that has points on it; roasted 
chestnuts 


a round nut with a hard shell 


a small round nut often eaten 
roasted and salted; a packet of 


salted peanuts 


a nut that is hard and round, with 


a rough texture 


see eggplant 


They nearly killed their victim. 

You should have told the truth. 

The police don't believe you. 

He was driving dangerously. 

Her colleagues admire her. 

A bunch of flowers will make her feel better. 
We gave them invitations to the wedding. 


13 Write out the following sentences filling in the blanks with either me or I. 


Jack asked ... to give you this. 

Jane and ... are going on holiday together. 

He is going to play chess against .... 

Can Sue and ... come to the party? 

Just ask for ... at the front desk. 

There's been trouble between my neighbours and ... 

The students and ... welcome this opportunity to put our point of view. 
Just between you and ... I think he's a bit crazy. 


14 Write out any of the sentences below that contain a reflexive pronoun used 
as an emphatic pronoun, underlining the relevant emphatic pronouns. 


The children themselves should choose a book to be read aloud. 

We hurt ourselves badly when falling off our skis. 

We ourselves helped him as much as we could, but others did nothing. 

Doctors think that he harmed himself deliberately. 

You yourselves will have to do the bulk of the work. 

The child cut herself with her mother's scissors. 

The prime minister himself must take full responsibility for the error of 
judgement. 

The house itself is not very attractive, but it has a beautiful garden. 


15 Underline the words in the following sentences which are demonstrative 
pronouns. 


This is not the ring which I lost. 
Let me have a look at those. 
That is an attractive plant. 


beans [bins] 


beet [bit] 


beetroot (BRIT) 


broccoli [brpkeoli] 
cabbage [keeb1d3] 
carrot [kaerot] 
cauliflower [koliflavor] 


EXAMPLES 


seeds or seed cases of a climbing 
plant, that are usually cooked 
before eating; baked beans; green 


beans; broad beans; soy beans 


a dark red root, eaten as a 
vegetable and in salads; pickled 
beet (In British English, use 


beetroot) 
see beet 


a vegetable with thick green stems 


and small green flowers on top 


a round vegetable with white, 
green, or purple leaves; red 


cabbage; spring cabbages 


a long, thin, orange-colored 
vegetable; grated carrot; raw carrot; 


carrot cake 


a large, round, white vegetable 
surrounded by green leaves; 


steamed cauliflower 


Add the fruit and sprinkle with the chopped hazelnuts. 


celery 


corn 


courgette 
(BRIT) 


cucumber 


eggplant 


garlic 


herb 


[selori] 


[korn] 


[kyukambor] 


[egplent] 


[garlik] 


[srb] 


a vegetable with long, pale-green 
sticks that you can cook or eat 
raw; a stick of celery; celery 
sticks/stalks 


a long round vegetable covered in 
small yellow seeds. The seeds are 
also called corn. (In British English, 


use sweetcorn) 


see zucchini 


a long dark-green vegetable that 
you eat raw; sliced cucumber; 
tomatoes and cucumber; cucumber 


sandwiches 


a vegetable with a smooth, dark 
purple skin (In British English, use 


aubergine) 


a plant like a small onion with a 
strong flavor, that you use in 
cooking; garlic bread; 


chopped/crushed garlic 


a plant whose leaves are used in 
cooking to add flavor to food; 
dried/fresh herbs; mixed herbs 


leek [lik] a long, thin vegetable that is white 
at one end and has long green 


leaves 


lentils [lentilz, -telz] round flat seeds that are dried and 
then soaked and cooked before 


eating; red/green lentils; lentil soup 


lettuce [letis] a plant with large green leaves 
that is eaten mainly in salads; 


lettuce leaves 


mushroom [mafrum] a plant with a short stem and a 
round top that you can eat; sliced 
mushrooms; wild mushrooms; button 


mushrooms 


olive [oliv] a small green or black fruit with a 
bitter taste; olive oil; green/black 


olives 


onion [anyon] a round vegetable with many 
layers, that has a strong, sharp 
smell and taste; sliced/chopped 
onion; fried onion; red onions; 


pickled onions 


EXAMPLES 


When the oil is hot, add the garlic. 


Fry the mushrooms in a little olive oil and add the chopped herbs. 


parsley 


peas 


pepper 


potato 


pumpkin 


spinach 


squash 


sweetcorn 


[parsli] 


[piz] 


[pepor] 


[petertou] 


[pampkin] 


[sprnitf] 


[skwpf] 


a herb with small green leaves 
that you use in cooking; chopped 


parsley 


very small round green seeds that 
grow in long narrow cases (called 
pods) and are cooked and eaten as 


a vegetable; frozen green peas 


a hollow green, red, or yellow 
vegetable with seeds inside it; 
chopped/roasted peppers; sweet/chili 
peppers 


a hard, round, white vegetable 
with brown or red skin, that grows 
under the ground; roast potatoes; 
baked/jacket potatoes; 
mashed/boiled/fried potatoes 


a large, round, orange vegetable 
with a thick skin; pumpkin seeds; 
pumpkin pie; pumpkin soup 


a vegetable with large dark green 


leaves 


a large vegetable with thick skin 
and hard flesh 


See Corn 


(BRIT) 


turnip [tarnip] 

vegetable [ved3tabeal, 
v£d5r-] 

zucchini [zukini] 

ADJECTIVES 

ripe [rarp] 

vegetarian [ved3itearion | 


EXAMPLES 


Thinly slice two red or green peppers. 


Choose firm but ripe fruit. 


a round white vegetable that 


grows under the ground 


a plant that you can cook and eat; 
roasted vegetables; fruit and 


vegetables; vegetable oil 


a long, thin vegetable with a dark 
green skin (In British English, use 


courgette) 


used for describing fruit that is 


ready to eat 


not containing meat or fish; a 


vegetarian diet/dish/meal 


health 


NOUNS 

accident [de ksidont] an occasion when something bad 
happens to a person by chance, 
causing injury or death 

ache [erk] a steady pain in a part of your 
body 

AIDS [erdz] a disease that destroys the body’s 
ability to fight other diseases 

ambulance [æmbyələns] a vehicle for taking people to the 
hospital; call an ambulance 

appointment [opomtment] an arrangement to see someone 
such as a doctor at a particular 
time 

aspirin [esporin-prin] a mild drug that reduces pain; take 
an aspirin 

bandage [beendid3] a long piece of cloth that is 
wrapped around an injured part of 
your body to protect or support it 

Band-aid [baend eid] a piece of sticky material used for 


covering small cuts on your body 


(In British English, use plaster) 


bruise [bruz] a purple mark that appears on a 
part of your body when you injure 
it 

cancer [kænsər] a serious disease that makes 
groups of cells in the body grow 


when they should not 


chickenpox [tfikinppks] a disease that gives you a high 
temperature and red spots that 
itch 

cold [kould] an illness that makes liquid flow 


from your nose, and makes you 


cough 


condom [kondom] a rubber covering that a man 
wears on his penis during sex to 
stop a woman from becoming 
pregnant and to protect against 


disease; use a condom 


EXAMPLES 


The boy was injured in an accident at a swimming pool. 


She made an appointment with her doctor. 
How did you get that bruise on your arm? 


I’ve got a cold. 


cough 


crutch 


dentist 


the dentist's 


diarrhea 


diet 


doctor 


the doctor's 


drug 


earache 


ER 


[kof] 


[kratf] 


[dentist] 


[Óóo dentists] 


[darorro] 


[dant] 


[dpktor] 


[Óóo dpktorz] 


[drag] 


[rorerk] 


[i ar] 


an illness that makes you cough 


a stick that you put under your 
arm to help you to walk if you 


have hurt your leg or your foot 


a person whose job is to examine 


and treat people's teeth 
the place where a dentist works 


an illness that makes all the waste 
products come out of your body as 
liquid 
the type of food that you regularly 
eat; a balanced diet; a healthy diet 


a person whose job is to treat 


people who are sick or injured 
the place where a doctor works 


a chemical that is used as a 


medicine 
a pain inside your ear 


short for “emergency room”: the 
part of a hospital where people 
who have severe injuries or 
sudden illness go for emergency 


treatment 


first aid kit [farst erd kit] a collection of bandages and 
medicines for giving first aid when 


someone has an injury 


flu [flu] short for “influenza”: an illness 


that is like a very bad cold 


germ [dz3rm] a very small living thing that can 


cause disease or illness 
headache [hederk] a pain in your head 


health [held] the condition of a person’s body; 
in good health; health problems 


EXAMPLES 


I’ve got a bad cough. 
I can walk without crutches now. 


I’m going to the dentist’s after work. 


I went to the doctor’s today. 


This chemical is used for killing germs. 


I have a headache. 


heart attack [hart otek] an occasion when someone’s heart 
begins to beat irregularly or stops 


completely; have a heart attack 


hospital [hpspirt?l] a place where doctors and nurses 


care for people who are sick or 


illness 


injection 


measles 


medicine 


nurse 


ointment 


operation 


pain 


[ilnis] 


[indzekfen] 


[mizlz] 


[medisin] 


[nsrs] 


[aintmont] 


[bppererf?n] 


[pem] 


injured 


1 a particular disease or a period 
of bad health 
2 the state of being sick 


medicine that is put into your 
body using a special type of 


needle; have an injection 


an illness that gives you a high 


fever and red spots on your skin 


1 the treatment of illness and 
injuries by doctors and nurses; a 
career in medicine 

2 a substance that you use to treat 


or cure an illness; take medicine 


a person whose job is to care for 


people who are sick or injured 


a smooth, thick substance that you 


put on sore or damaged skin 


the process of cutting open a 
patient's body in order to remove, 
replace or repair 


a part 


an unpleasant feeling that you 


have in a part of your body, 


These are the most expensive cars in the saleroom. 
Those are the members of the jury. 
This is the bus you must take. 


16 Underline the words in the following sentences which are indefinite 
pronouns. 


Nothing has been done to remedy the situation. 
I didn't see anything which I wanted to buy. 
Something must be seriously wrong. 

I didn't recognize anyone in the crowd. 
Nobody seems to know what happened. 
Everyone was affected by the bad weather. 


17 Underline the words in the following sentences which are interrogative 
pronouns. 


Who made this mess? 

Why change jobs now? 

Whose is the briefcase on the chair? 
Which do you like best? 

How does he do it? 

Where has he gone to? 

Whose bike did you borrow? 

To whom did he apply for the job? 


18 Underline the words in the following sentences which are relative pronouns. 


I think I know the man who did this. 

There is the woman whose car was in the accident. 

He doesn't know who she is. 

Here is the book which won first prize. 

He walked so slowly that he was late. 

The flat that we liked best had already been sold. 

Who got the job is not yet known. 

This is the employee to whom the threatening letter was addressed. 
It was her husband whom she blamed for the disaster. 


patient [perf?nt] 
pharmacy [farmasi] 
pill [pil] 


plaster (BRIT) 


EXAMPLES 


She is recovering from a serious illness. 


He was away from work because of illness. 


The medicine saved his life. 


Where do you feel the pain? 


poison [porzen] 
pregnancy [pregnensi] 
prescription [priskripfen] 


pulse [pals] 


because of illness or an injury; 


chest/back pain 


a person who receives medical 


treatment from a doctor 


a place where you can get 


medicine 


a small, solid, round piece of 
medicine that you swallow; take a 


pill 


see Band-aid 


a substance that harms or kills 


people if they swallow or touch it 


the condition of having a baby or 


babies developing in your body 


a piece of paper on which a doctor 


writes an order for medicine 


the regular beat of your heart that 


scar 


scratch 


sling 


sore throat 


splinter 


spoonful 


stomachache 


stress 


sunburn 


surgery 


[skar] 


[skraet] 


[slm] 


[sor Orout] 


[splintor] 


[spunful] 


[stamokerk] 


[stres] 


[sanbsrn] 


[s3rd ori] 


you can feel when you touch your 


wrist 


a mark that is left on the skin by 


an old wound 
a small cut made by a sharp object 


a piece of cloth that you wear 
around your neck and arm, to hold 
up your arm when it is broken or 
injured 

a pain in your throat 


a thin, sharp piece of wood or 
glass that has broken off from a 


larger piece 
an amount of food that a spoon 
holds; a spoonful of medicine 


a pain in your stomach 


an unpleasant feeling of worry 
caused by difficulties in life; suffer 


from stress 


pink sore skin caused by too much 


time in the sun; suffer sunburn 


a process in which a doctor cuts 


open a patient's body in order to 


repair, remove or replace a 
diseased or damaged part; knee 


surgery; heart surgery 


EXAMPLES 


We keep a record of your weight gain during pregnancy. 


Press very gently until you can feel the pulse. 
She's got her arm in a sling. 

I’ve got a sore throat. 

I’ve got a splinter in my toe. 

I have a stomachache. 


It will need surgery. 


tablet [taeblit] a small solid piece of medicine 
that you swallow; take a sleeping 
tablet 

temperature [tempretjor how hot someone's body is 

-tfoer] 

thermometer [Oormpmritor | an instrument that measures your 
body's temperature 

wheelchair [wiltfeor] a chair with wheels that you use if 
you cannot walk very well 

wound [wund] damage to part of your body 


caused by a gun or something 


sharp like a knife; head wounds 


X-ray [eks rer] 1 a process in which a picture is 
taken of the bones or organs inside 
your body; have an X-ray 
2 a picture of the bones or organs 


inside your body 


VERBS 

be ill (BRIT) see be sick 

be on a diet to eat special types of food, or eat 
less food than usual 

be sick to not be in good health (In British 
English, use be ill) 

bleed [blid] if a part of your body bleeds, you 
lose blood from it 

break [brerk] to make a bone in your body 
separate into pieces, by hitting it 
or falling on it 

breathe [brió] to take air into your lungs and let 
it out again 

bruise [bruz] to injure a part of your body so 


that a purple mark appears there 


EXAMPLES 


The baby's temperature continued to rise. 


The wound is healing well. 


I was too sick to go to work. 


His nose was bleeding heavily. 


He's broken his arm. 


burn 


catch a cold 


cough 


cure 


cut 


die 


faint 


feel better 
feel sick 
get better 


have a 


temperature 


[barn] 


[kof] 


[kyuar] 


[kat] 


[dar] 


[fernt] 


if you burn a part of your body, 


you injure it with something hot 
to become sick with a cold 


to suddenly force air out of your 


throat with a noise 


to make someone become well 


again 


if you cut a part of your body, you 
injure it with something sharp, 


such as a knife 
to stop living 


to become unconscious for a short 


time 

to feel less sick than before 
to feel unwell 

to recover from an illness 


to have a body temperature that is 
higher than it should be 


hurt 


itch 


look after 


someone 
lose weight 


pass out 


put on weight 


rest 


scratch 


[hart] 


itf] 


[rest] 


[skrætf] 


to damage a part of your body, 


causing pain 


to have an unpleasant feeling on 
your skin that makes you want to 


scratch it 


to take care of someone who is 


sick 
to become thinner 


to become unconscious for a short 


time 
to become fatter 


to spend some time relaxing after 


doing something tiring 


to rub your fingernails against the 


skin on a part of your body 


EXAMPLES 


I’ve burnt myself. 


Dry your hair so you don’t catch a cold. 


I cut my finger when I was slicing vegetables. 


He is feeling much better today. 


The thought of food made him feel sick. 


Doctors have said that he may not get better. 


I fell over and hurt myself. 


Ouch! That hurts! 


I put on a lot of weight and my symptoms got worse. 


sneeze [sni] to suddenly take in your breath 
and then blow it down your nose 


noisily, for example, because you 


have a cold 
take someone's to use a thermometer to measure 
temperature the temperature of someone's 
body 
treat [trit] to try to make a patient well again 
twist [twist] to injure a part of your body by 


turning it too suddenly 


vomit [vomit] if you vomit, food and drink 
comes up from your stomach and 


out through your mouth 


ADJECTIVES 

bleeding [blidi] losing blood as a result of injury or 
illness; bleeding gums 

cold [kould] feeling uncomfortable because you 
are not warm enough 

feverish [frvorij] feeling ill and very hot 


fit [frt] healthy and strong; keep fit 


healthy [hel6i] 1 well, and not often sick 
2 good for your health 


ill [11] not in good health 


in a cast [In ə kæst] with a hard white cover around 
your leg or arm to protect a 


broken bone 


injured [mdzard] if you are injured, part of your 
body is damaged 

in plaster see in a cast 

(BRIT) 

off sick (BRIT) see out sick 


EXAMPLES 


Doctors treated the boy for a minor head wound. 
He twisted an ankle playing football. 
The headache was accompanied by vomiting. 


People need to exercise to be healthy. 


Try to eat a healthy diet. 


I had my arm in a cast for two months. 


No one was seriously injured. 


out sick [aut sik] not at work because you are 
unwell 


(In British English, use off sick) 


painful [peinfal] causing pain; painful joints 


pregnant 


sick 
sore 


sweaty 


tired 


uncomfortable 


unconscious 


wounded 


IDIOMS 


(as) right as 


rain 


off-color 


off-colour 
(BRIT) 


[pregnent] 


[sik] 
[sor] 


[sweti] 


[tarerd] 
[AnkAmftobs] 


-kamfeorto-] 


[ankpnfJas] 


[wundid] 


having a baby or babies 


developing in your body 
unwell; a sick child 
painful and uncomfortable 


covered with sweat (— liquid that 
forms on your body when you are 
hot) 


feeling that you want to rest or 


sleep 


feeling slight pain or discomfort 


not awake and not aware of what 
is happening around you because 


of ilIness or a serious injury 


injured by an attack 


completely well or healthy again 


after an illness 


slightly unwell; feel off-color (In 
British English, use off-colour) 


see off-color 


under the feeling slightly unwell 


weather 


EXAMPLES 


I sometimes feel uncomfortable after eating in the evening. 


I was still feeling a bit under the weather. 


19 Underline the antecedent in each of the following sentences. 


Here are the keys which he lost. 

That is the student who was accused of cheating. 

The boy whose bike this is was injured in the accident. 

The newspaper that first published the story got the facts wrong. 
This is the address of the official to whom you should apply. 


ANSWERS 3 


1 proper nouns 


Tuesday, October, Venus, America, Mount Everest, Uncle William, New York, 
Atlantic, Queen Elizabeth. 


2 concrete nouns 
hat, basket, tyre, floor, mountain, hut, ceiling, lamp, computer, dish, rug, 
dustbin, plum, sofa, portrait, finger, tool. 


abstract nouns 


sorrow, folly, sadness, grief, bliss, silence, faith, gluttony, depression, 
contentment, hatred, clarity, hospitality, enmity. 


3 countable nouns 


saucer, source, fence, lawn, cooker, beach, location, bottle, forest, poem, jewel, 
suitcase, essay, literature, choir. 


uncountable nouns 


happiness, discretion, misery, information, luggage, inspiration, milk, music, 
poetry, legislation, beauty, cookery, knowledge. 


4 Walking is excellent exercise. 
Smoking can kill you. 


NOUNS 


alarm call 


(BRIT) 
baggage 


bar 


bath (BRIT) 


bathroom 


bathtub 


bed and 
breakfast 


bellhop 


[begid3] 


[bar] 


[be@rum] 


[baeOtAb] 


[bed ond 
brekfost] 


[belhpp] 


hotels 


see wake-up call 


same as luggage 


a place where you can buy and 
drink alcoholic drinks; the hotel bar 


see bathtub 
a room that contains a toilet 


a long container that you fill with 
water and sit or lie in to wash 
your body (In British English, use 
bath) 


1 a small hotel offering rooms and 
breakfast, but not lunch or dinner 
2 if the price at a hotel includes 
bed and breakfast, it includes 


breakfast, but not lunch or dinner 
a person whose job is to carry 
people's luggage (In British English, 


use porter) 


bill [bil] a document that shows how much 
money you must pay for 


something 
breakfast [brekfost] the first meal of the day 


chambermaid  [tfermbormeid] a woman who cleans the 


bedrooms in a hotel 


complaint [kompleint] when you say that you are not 


satisfied; make a complaint 


deposit [dippzit] a part of the full price of 
something that you pay when you 


agree to buy it 


double room [dAbel rum] a bedroom for two people 


EXAMPLES 


Td like a room with a bathtub. 

Double rooms cost $180 per night for bed and breakfast. 
We stayed in a small bed and breakfast by the sea. 

They paid the bill and left the hotel. 

What time is breakfast served? 

The chambermaid came to clean the room. 


No booking will be accepted unless the deposit is paid. 


Would you like a single or a double room? 


elevator [elivertor] a machine that carries people or 


things up and down inside tall 


en-suite 


bathroom 


entrance 


facilities 


fire escape 


floor 


foyer 


guest 


guest house 


[pon swit 


bae0rum] 


[ezntrons] 


[fosilitiz] 


[faror rskerp] 


[flor] 
[foror, fore1 
fwayer] 


[gest] 


[gest haos] 


buildings; take/use the lift (In 
British English, use lift) 


a bathroom that is joined to a 
bedroom and can only be reached 


by a door in the bedroom 


the door or gate that you use to go 
into a place; the main entrance; the 


hotel entrance 


something such as rooms, 
buildings, or pieces of equipment 
that are used for a particular 


purpose 


a metal staircase on the outside of 
a building, which can be used to 
escape from the building if there is 


a fire 


one of the levels of a building; the 
ground/first/second/third floor 


the large area inside the doors of a 


hotel where people meet or wait 


someone who is staying in a hotel; 


hotel guests 


a small hotel; stay in a guest house 


hotel [hootel] a building where people pay to 


sleep and eat meals 


key [kr] a specially shaped piece of metal 


that opens or closes a lock 


key card [ki kard] a small plastic card that you can 
use instead of a key to open a door 


in some hotels 
lift (BRIT) see elevator 


luggage [lagid3] the bags that you take with you 


when you travel 


EXAMPLES 


Every room has an en-suite bathroom. 


The hotel has excellent sports facilities. 


All rooms have tea and coffee-making facilities. 


Our hotel room was on the third floor. 
Ali stayed the night in a small hotel near the harbor. 


Do you have any luggage? 


manager [mzenidzor] a person who controls all or part 
of a business or organization; a 


hotel manager 


minibar [minibar] a small fridge containing drinks in 


a hotel room 


passport 


porter (BRIT) 


price 


rate 


reception 


receptionist 


restaurant 


room 


room number 


room service 


safe 


[peesport] 


[prars] 


[rert] 


[risepfen] 


[risepfanist] 


[restoront, 
-torant, -trant] 
[rum] 


[rum namber] 


[rum s3rvis | 


[serf] 


an official document that you have 
to show when you enter or leave a 


country 
see bellhop 


the amount of money that you 


have to pay for something 


the amount of money that goods 


or services cost 


the desk in a hotel that you go to 


when you first arrive 


in a hotel, a person whose job is to 
answer the telephone and deal 


with guests 


a place where you can buy and eat 


a meal; the hotel restaurant 


a separate area inside a building 


that has its own walls 


the number given to a bedroom in 


a hotel 


in a hotel, a service that provides 
meals or drinks for guests in their 


room; order room service 


a strong metal box with a lock, 


where you keep money or other 


valuable things 


shower [fauer] a piece of equipment that covers 
you with water when you stand 


under it to wash yourself 


single room [singel rum] a room for one person 


EXAMPLES 


Does that price include breakfast? 
The hotel offers a special weekend rate. 
I checked in at reception. 


I'd prefer a room overlooking the sea. 


You are advised to deposit valuables in the hotel safe. 


stay [ster] a period of living in a place for a 
short time 
suitcase [sutkers] a case for carrying your clothes 


when you are traveling 


swimming pool [swrimrr) pul] a large hole filled with water that 
people can swim in; the hotel 


swimming pool 


tip [tip] money that you give someone to 
thank them for a job they have 


done for you 


view 


youth hostel 


wake-up call 


VERBS 


book 


make a 


reservation 


stay 


tip 


ADJECTIVES 


accessible 


luxury 


EXAMPLES 


[vyu] 


[yu0 hostel] 


[werkAp kol] 


[buk] 


[ster] 


[tip] 


[aeksesibel] 


[lAkfori, lag3ə-] 


everything that you can see from a 


place 


a cheap place where people can 


stay when they are traveling 


a telephone call that is intended to 
wake you up (In British English, use 


alarm call) 


to arrange to stay in a hotel room 


to make an arrangement for a 


room in a hotel to be kept for you 
to live somewhere for a short time 


to give someone some money to 
thank them for a job they have 


done for you 


easy for people to reach or enter 


comfortable, beautiful, and 


expensive; a luxury hotel 


Please contact the hotel reception if you have any problems during your stay. 
He handed the bellhop a tip. 

From our hotel room we had a spectacular view of the sea. 

Could I have a wake-up call at 5:30 tomorrow morning, please? 

Pd like to book a room. 

Samir made a reservation for two rooms at the hotel. 

Wolfgang stayed at The Park Hotel, Milan. 

Anna tipped the chambermaid. 


The hotel is wheelchair accessible. 


three-/four- used for talking about the quality 
/five- etc. star of a hotel, which is indicated by a 


number of star-shaped symbols 


PHRASES 

*Do not if a sign on a hotel room door says 

disturb” “Do not disturb,” it means that the 
person inside does not want to be 
interrupted 

“Vacancies” if a sign outside a hotel says 


“Vacancies,” it means that there 


are some rooms available 


EXAMPLES 


They own a three-star hotel. 


NOUNS 


accommodation 
(BRIT) 


address 


apartment 


attic 


balcony 


basement 


bathroom 


bedroom 


houses and homes 


[a’dres] 


[apartment] 


[etik] 


[belkoni] 


[bersmont] 


[be@rum] 


[bedrum] 


see housing 


the number of the building, the 
name of the street, and the town 
or city where you live or work; 


postal address 


a set of rooms for living in, usually 
on one floor and part of a larger 
building (In British English, use 
flat) 


a room at the top of a house, just 


under the roof 


a place where you can stand or sit 
on the outside of a building, above 


the ground 


a part of a building below ground 


level; a basement apartment 
a room that contains a toilet 


a room that is used for sleeping in 


building [bildin] 
ceiling [sili] 

cellar [selor] 
chimney [tjrmni] 
conservatory [konsa3rvotori] 
cottage [kptrd5] 


detached house [ditzt{t haus] 


dining room 


[dam rum] 


door [dor] 


EXAMPLES 


Please give your full name and address. 


a structure that has a roof and 


walls; an office building 


the top inside part of a room; 


low/high ceilings 


a room under a building; a wine 


cellar 


a pipe above a fire that lets the 
smoke travel up and out of the 


building 
a glass room built onto a house 


a small house, usually in the 


country 


a house that is not joined to any 


other building 


the room in a house where people 


have their meals 


a piece of wood, glass, or metal 


that fills an entrance 


“What’s your address?” — “It’s 24 Cherry Road, Chicago, IL 60657.” 


They are renting a two-bedroom apartment. 


I knocked at the front door, but there was no answer. 


She hates dancing. 
He has taken up running. 


She enjoys swimming. 


5 a pack of wolves, a herd of cattle, a swarm of flies, a pride of lions, a 
constellation of stars, a shoal of herring, a flock of geese, a flock of sheep, a 
fleet of ships, a school of whales. 


6 houses, tables, friends, dogs, roads, elephants, umbrellas, bananas, taxis, 
berries, bushes, marches, varieties, kisses, ladies, stories, porches, children, 
loaves, wolves, teeth, women. 


7 foot, goose, scarf, wife, half, sheep, criterion, larva, phenomenon, bacterium, 
formula, appendix. 


8 widow, empress, duchess, sister, niece, waitress. 
9 artist, writer, poet, author, doctor, teacher, parent, student, singer, athlete. 


10 passers-by, swimming pools, lookers-on, coffee pots, show-offs, police 
stations, letter-boxes, cover-ups. 


11 The most important people involved, the pupils in the school, have not been 
consulted at all. 


My favourite house, the one we saw last, is far too expensive for our budget. 
Her cousin Mark, a senior partner in the firm, has just been arrested for fraud. 
The local beach, a favourite meeting-place for teenagers, has been closed 


temporarily. 


12 You must leave right away. 
She didn't tell us what to do. 
They nearly killed their victim. 
You should have told the truth. 
He was driving dangerously. 
We gave them invitations to the wedding. 


13 Jack asked me to give you this. 
Jane and I are going on holiday together. 


doorbell 


doorstep 


driveway 


elevator 


entrance 


estate agent 
(BRIT) 


flat (BRIT) 


floor 


front door 


[dorbel] 


[dorstep] 


[drarvwer] 


[elivettor] 


[entrons] 


[flor] 


[frant dor] 


a button next to a door that makes 
a noise when you press it to tell 
the people inside that you are 


there 


a step in front of a door outside a 


building 


a small road that leads from the 


street to the front of a building 


a machine that carries people or 
things up and down inside tall 
buildings (In British English, use 
lift) 


the door or gate where you go into 


a place 


see realtor 


see apartment 


1 the part of a room that you walk 
on 

2 all the rooms that are on a 
particular level of a building; the 


ground/first/second floor 


the main door of a house or other 


building, that is usually in the wall 


that faces a street 


garage [gera] a building where you keep a car 

garden (BRIT) see yard 

gate [gert] a type of door that you use to 
enter the area around a building 

hall [hol] the area inside the main door of a 
house that leads to other rooms 

home [houm] the house or apartment where 
someone lives 

house [haus] a building where people live 

housing [hauzin | buildings or rooms where people 
live or stay; rented housing (In 
British English, use 
accommodation) 

kitchen [kitfen] a room that is used for cooking 


EXAMPLES 


The doorbell rang. 
I went and sat on the doorstep. 
There were no seats, so we sat on the floor. 


The bathroom was on the second floor. 


They have a lovely home in the country. 


I live in a three-bedroom house. 


I’m having a party at my house tomorrow night. 


landing 


landlady 


landlord 


lift (BRIT) 


living room 


owner 


patio 


porch 


property 


realtor 


[laendi] 


[lzendleidi] 


[laendlord] 


(livin rum] 


[ouner] 


[paetiou] 


[portf] 


[prpperti] 


[rialtar, -tor] 


the flat area at the top of the stairs 


in a house 


a woman who owns a building and 
allows people to live there in 


return for rent 


a man who owns a building and 
allows people to live there in 


return for rent 
see elevator 


a room where people sit together 


and talk or watch television 


the person that something belongs 


to; property owners 


a flat area next to a house, where 


people can sit and relax or eat 


a covered area with a roof and 
sometimes walls at the entrance to 


a building 
a building and the land around it; 
buy/sell property; private property 


someone who works for a 
company selling houses and land 
(In British English, use estate 


agent) 


rent [rent] money that you pay to live in a 
house or apartment that is owned 


by someone else 


roof [ruf] the top surface that covers a 
building 
room [rum] a separate area inside a building 


that has its own walls 


row house [rou haus] one of a row of houses that are 
joined together by both of their 
side walls 


(In British English, use terraced 


house) 
semi-detached  [semidrteetft a house that is joined to another 
house semar-] house on one side by a shared wall 
shutters [f^torz] wooden or metal covers fitted on 


the outside of a window; 


open/close the shutters 
sitting room [sitir) rum] same as living room 


spare room [spear rum] a bedroom that is kept especially 


for visitors to sleep in 


EXAMPLES 


We have meals on the patio in the summer. 


She worked hard to pay the rent on the apartment. 


stairs [steər3] a set of steps inside a building that 
go from one level to another; climb 


the stairs 


step [step] a raised flat surface that you put 
your feet on in order to walk up or 


down to a different level; go 


up/down the steps 

storey (BRIT) see story 

story [stəri] one of the different levels of a 
building; 


(PL) stories the top story (In British 


English, use storey) 


study [stadi] a room in a house that is used for 


reading, writing, and studying 


tenant [tenənt] someone who pays money to use a 
house 

terraced house see row house 

(BRIT) 

wall [wol] one of the sides of a building or a 
room 


window [windou] a space in the wall of a building 


that has glass in it 


yard [yard] the part of the land by your house 
where you grow flowers and 
vegetables; the front/ 
back yard (In British English, use 


garden) 

VERBS 

decorate [dekorert] to put paint or paper on the walls 
of a room 

live [liv] to have your home in a particular 
place 

move to change the place where you live 
(In British English, use move 
house) 

move house see move 

(BRIT) 

own [oun] to have something that belongs to 
you 

rent [rent] to pay the owner of a house or 


apartment in order to be able to 


live in it yourself 


EXAMPLES 


Houses must not be more than two stories high. 
They were decorating Claude's bedroom. 
Where do you live? 

When Dad got a new job, we had to move. 


He owns an apartment in Paris. 


She rents a house with three other women. 


ADJECTIVES 

downstairs [daunstearz] on a lower floor of a building; a 
downstairs toilet 

furnished [farnift] containing furniture; a furnished 
apartment; elegantly furnished rooms 

homeless [houmlis] having nowhere to live; homeless 
people 

residential [rezidenfel] containing houses rather than 
offices or shops; a residential area 

upstairs [apstearz | on a higher floor of a building; an 
upstairs window 

adverbs 

at home [æt houm] in the place where you live 

downstairs [daunstearz] on or to a lower floor of a building 

home [houm] in or to the house or apartment 


where you live 


next door [nekst dor] 
upstairs [apstearz | 
PHRASES 


“Make yourself 


at home” 


“There’s no 
place like 


home.” 


EXAMPLES 


in the next room or building 


on or to a higher floor of a 


building 


used for telling someone that you 
want them to relax and feel 


comfortable in your home 


used for saying that your home is 
the place where you feel happiest 


and most comfortable 


At least 100,000 people were left homeless by the earthquake. 


She wasn’t at home. 
Nobody lives downstairs. 


She went downstairs to the kitchen. 


She wasn’t feeling well and she wanted to go home. 


Hi Mom! I’m home! 
Who lives next door? 
The children are upstairs. 


He went upstairs and changed his clothes. 


in the home 


NOUNS 

FURNITURE 

armchair [armtjeor] a big comfortable chair that 
supports your arms 

bed [bed] a piece of furniture that you lie on 
when you sleep; a double/single bed 

bookcase [bukkers] a piece of furniture with shelves 
that you keep books on 

chair [tfeər] a piece of furniture for one person 
to sit on, with a back and four legs 

chest of [tfest ov a piece of furniture with drawers 

drawers drərz] in which you keep clothes 

cot (BRIT) see crib 

crib [krib] a bed for a baby; a baby crib (In 
British English, use cot) 

cupboard [kAberd] a piece of furniture with doors and 


shelves for storing things like food 


or dishes; a kitchen cupboard 


desk 


drawer 


fireplace 


furniture 


lampshade 


mattress 


shelf 


EXAMPLES 


[desk] 


[dror] 


[farorplers] 


[farnitfor] 


[lampfeid] 


[maetris] 


[felf] 


We went to bed at about 10 p.m. 


Ana was already in bed. 


Francine rearranged all the furniture. 


a table that you sit at to write or 


work 


the part of a desk, for example, 
that you can pull out and put 
things in; open/close 

a drawer; a kitchen drawer; a desk 


drawer 


the place in a room where you can 


light a fire 


large objects in a room such as 
tables, chairs, or beds; a piece of 
furniture 


a covering that is fitted round an 


electric light bulb 


the thick, soft part of a bed that 


you lie on 


a long flat piece of wood on a wall 
or in a cupboard that you can keep 


things on 


He is going to play chess against me. 

Can Sue and I come to the party? 

Just ask for me at the front desk. 

There's been trouble between my neighbours and me. 

The students and I welcome this opportunity to put our point of view. 
Just between you and me I think he's a bit crazy. 


14 The children themselves should choose a book to be read aloud. 
We ourselves helped him as much as we could, but others did nothing. 


You yourselves will have to do the bulk of the work The prime minister himself 
must take full responsibility for the error of judgement. 


The house itself is not very attractive, but it has a beautiful garden. 


15 This is not the ring which I lost. 
Let me have a look at those. 
That is an attractive plant. 
These are the most expensive cars in the saleroom. 


Those are the members of the jury. 
This is the bus you must take. 


16 Nothing has been done to remedy the situation. 
I didn't see anything which I wanted to buy. 
Something must be seriously wrong. 

I didn't recognize anyone in the crowd. 
Nobody seems to know what happened. 
Everyone was affected by the bad weather. 


17 Who made this mess? 
Whose is the briefcase on the chair? 
Which do you like best? 
Whose did you borrow? 
To whom did he apply for the job? 


18 I think I know the man who did this. 
There is the woman whose car was in the accident. 


sofa 


stool 


table 


wardrobe 


APPLIANCES 


appliance 


computer 


cooker 


dishwasher 


freezer 


[soufa] 


[stul] 


[terb°l] 


[wordroob] 


[aplarons] 


[kompyuter] 


[kukor] 


[difwofoar] 


[frizor] 


a long, comfortable seat with a 
back, that two or three people can 


sit on 


a seat with legs and no support for 


your arms or back 


a piece of furniture with a flat top 
that you put things on; a wooden 


table; a kitchen table; a dining table 


a cupboard where you hang your 


clothes 


a machine that you use to do a job 


in your home; a kitchen appliance 


an electronic machine that can 
store and deal with large amounts 


of information; computer software 


a piece of kitchen equipment that 
is used for cooking food; an electric 


cooker; a gas cooker 


a machine that washes and dries 


dishes; load/unload the dishwasher 


a large container used for freezing 


food 


fridge [frid] a large container that is used for 


keeping food cool and fresh 


hairdryer [heardrair] a machine that you use to dry 
your hair 
heater [hitor] a piece of equipment that is used 


for making a room warm; an 


electric heater; a gas heater 


iron [arorn] a piece of electrical equipment 
with a flat metal base that you 
heat and move over clothes to 


make them smooth 


ironing board [arrn bord] a long board covered with cloth 


on which you iron clothes 


kettle [ketal] a metal container with a lid anda 
handle, that you use for boiling 
water; put the 
kettle on 


EXAMPLES 


He shut the dishwasher and switched it on. 


James put the kettle on for a cup of tea. 


lamp [lamp] a light that works using electricity 


microwave 


oven 


oven 


phone 


radio 


stereo 


telephone 


television 


[markroowerv 


Aven] 


[Avon] 


[foun] 


[reidiou] 


[steriou, stiar-] 


[telifoun] 


[telrvrz?n -v13-] 


or by burning oil or gas; a bedside 


lamp 


an oven that cooks food very 


quickly using electric waves 


a piece of equipment for cooking 
that is like a large metal box with 


a door 


same as telephone; The phone 
rang.; make a phone call; a phone 


number 


a piece of equipment that you use 
in order to listen to radio 
programs; listen to the radio; a 


radio program 


a machine that plays music, with 
two parts (= speakers) that the 


sound comes from 


a piece of equipment that you use 
for speaking to someone who is in 


another place 


a piece of electrical equipment 
with a screen on which you watch 
moving pictures with sound; a 


television program; a television show 


tumble-dryer [tambel drarer] 


vacuum cleaner [vekyum klinor, 


-yuam] 


washing [wpfrr mofin] 


machine 
OTHER THINGS IN THE HOME 


bath (BRIT) 


bathtub [baeOtAb] 


EXAMPLES 


He switched on the lamp. 


a machine that uses hot air to dry 


clothes 


an electric machine that sucks up 


dust and dirt from carpets 


a machine that you use for 


washing clothes 


see bathtub 


a long container that you fill with 
water and sit or lie in to wash 
your body; drain the bathtub (In 
British English, use bath) 


Put the potatoes in the oven for thirty minutes. 


He never answers his phone. 
Can I use your phone? 


She's always on the phone. 


What's on television tonight? 


bin (BRIT) 


blanket [blakit] 


see garbage can 


a large, thick piece of cloth that 


you put on a bed to keep you 


blinds 


brush 


bucket 


carpet 


central heating 


clock 


curtain 


cushion 


[blamdz] 


[braf] 


[bakıt] 


[karpıt] 


[sentrəl hity] 


[klok] 


[karten] 


[kufen] 


warm 


pieces of cloth or other material 
that you can pull down over a 
window to cover it; close/open the 
blinds 


an object with a lot of bristles or 
hairs attached to it that you use 


for cleaning things 


a round metal or plastic container 
with a handle, used for holding 


water; a plastic bucket 


a thick, soft covering for the floor; 


a patterned carpet 


a heating system in which water 
or air is heated and passed round a 
building through pipes and 
radiators; gas central heating 

an object that shows you what 
time it is 

a piece of material that hangs 


from the top of a window to cover 


it at night; open/close the curtains 


a bag of soft material that you put 


on a seat to make it more 


comfortable 


dish soap [dif soup] liquid soap for cleaning dirty 
dishes 
(In British English, use washing-up 
liquid) 

dust [dast] a fine powder of dry earth or dirt 

duster [dastor] a cloth that you use for removing 


dust from furniture 
duvet [duver] a thick warm cover for a bed 


garbage can [garbIdz ken] a container that you put trash in 
(In British English, use bin) 


EXAMPLES 


The blinds were drawn to shut out the sun. 
He filled the bucket with water. 
She could hear the hall clock ticking. 


She closed her bedroom curtains. 


I took the letter and threw it in the garbage can. 


key [ki] a specially shaped piece of metal 
that opens or closes a lock; a door 
key 

laundry [londri] 1 clothes and other things that you 


are going to wash; dirty laundry 


laundry liquid 


light 


light bulb 


lock 


mirror 


ornament 


pillow 


plug 


[londri likwid] 


[lart] 


[lait balb] 


[ok] 


[mirer] 


[ornomont] 


[pilou] 


[plag] 


2 clothes and other things that you 


have just washed; clean laundry 
liquid soap for washing laundry 


something such as an electric lamp 
that produces light; switch on/off 
the light 


the round glass part of an electric 


light that light shines from 


the part of a door or a container 
that you use to make sure that no- 
one can open it. You can open a 


lock with a key. 


a flat piece of special glass that 
you can see yourself in; look in the 


mirror; a full-length mirror 


an attractive object that you use to 


decorate your home 


a soft object that you rest your 


head on when you are in bed 


1 the plastic object with metal 
pins that connects a piece of 
electrical equipment to the 
electricity supply 


2 a round object that you use to 


block the hole in a bath or a sink 


radiator [reidiertor] a metal object that is full of hot 
water or steam, and is used for 


heating a room 
rubbish (BRIT) see trash 


rug [rag] a piece of thick cloth that you put 


on a small area of a floor 


sheet [ fit] a large piece of cloth that you 
sleep on or cover yourself with in 
bed 


EXAMPLES 


Fold the laundry neatly after washing and drying it. 
She turned on all the lights and drew the curtains. 


I turned the key in the lock. 


She put the plug in and turned on the taps. 


shower [favor] a piece of equipment that covers 
you with water when you stand 


under it to wash yourself 


sink [sik] a large fixed container in a kitchen 
or a bathroom that you can fill 
with water; a kitchen sink; a 


bathroom sink 


soap 


socket 


switch 


tablecloth 


tap 


tea towel 


toilet 


toothpaste 


toy 


[soup] 


[spkit] 


[switj] 


[terbelk150] 


[tæp] 


[ti taval] 


[torlit] 


[tuOperst] 


[tor] 


a substance that you use with 
water for washing yourself or for 
washing clothes; Wash with soap 


and water. 


a small hole in a wall where you 
can connect electrical equipment 


to the power supply 


a small control for turning 


electricity on or off 


a cloth that you use to cover a 
table 


an object that controls the flow of 
a liquid or a gas from a pipe; turn 


on/off a tap 


a cloth that you use to dry dishes 


after they have been washed 


a large bowl with a seat that you 
use when you want to get rid of 
waste from your body; go to the 


toilet 


a thick substance that you put on 
a toothbrush and use for cleaning 


your teeth 


an object that children play with 


trash [træf] 


tray [trer] 
vase [vers, vaz] 
wallpaper [wolperper] 


washing-up 
liquid (BRIT) 


EXAMPLES 


I turned the bathtub taps on. 


things you do not want any more 
(In British English, use rubbish) 


a flat piece of wood, plastic, or 
metal that is used for carrying and 


serving food and drinks 


a container that is used for 


holding flowers 


colored or patterned paper that is 
used for decorating the walls of 


rooms 


see dish soap 


VERBS 


clean [klin] 


do housework 


do the laundry 


to remove the dirt from 


something; clean the windows 


to do work in your home such as 


cleaning, washing, and ironing 


to wash dirty clothes, towels, etc. 


He doesn't know who she is. 

Here is the book which won first prize. 

He walked so slowly that he was late. 

The flat that we liked best had already been sold. 

Who got the job is not yet known. 

This is the employee to whom the threatening letter was addressed. 
It was her husband whom she blamed for the disaster. 


19 Here are the keys which he lost. 
That is the student who was accused of cheating. 
The boy whose bike this is was injured in the accident. 
The newspaper that first published the story got the facts wrong. 
This is the address of the official to whom you should apply. 


draw the to pull the curtains across a 


curtains window in order to open or close 
them 
dust [dast] to remove dust from furniture 


with a cloth 


iron [arorn] to make clothes smooth using an 


iron; an ironed shirt 


lock [lok] to close a door or a container with 
a key 

plug something to connect a piece of electrical 

in equipment to the electricity supply 

put things to organize a place by putting 

away things in their proper places (In 


British English, use tidy things 
away) 
sweep [swip] to push dirt away from an area 


using a brush with a long handle; 


sweep the floor 


switch to stop electrical equipment from 
something off working by operating a switch 
switch to make electrical equipment start 
something on working by operating a switch 
take a bath to sit or lie in a bath filled with 


water to wash your body 


take a shower to wash yourself by standing 
under the water that comes from a 


shower 


EXAMPLES 


He brought soapy water and brushes to clean the floor. 
Men are doing more housework nowadays. 

She got out of bed and drew the curtains. 

They had forgotten to lock the front door. 

She plugged in the telephone. 


It's time for the children to put away their toys. 


She switched off the television. 


He switched on the TV. 


throw see throw something in the 
something in garbage the bin (BRIT) 

throw to get rid of something that you do 
something in not want by putting it in the 

the garbage garbage (In British English, use 


throw something in the bin) 


tidy things see put things away 
away (BRIT) 


vacuum [vaekyum, - to clean a room or a surface using 
yuom | a piece of electrical equipment 


that sucks up dirt (called a 


vacuum cleaner) 


NOUNS 


assembly line 


banking 


call center 


catering 


clothing 


industry 


construction 


engineering 


industry 


[assmbli larn] 


[beenkin] 


[kəl sentor] 


[kertorin] 


[klouéin mdastri 


[konstrakfen] 


[end3iniarin | 


an arrangement of workers and 
machines in a factory where a 
product passes from one worker to 


another until it is finished 


the business activity of banks and 


similar institutions 


an office where people work 
answering or making telephone 


calls for a company 


the activity or business of 
providing food for people; a 


catering business 


an industry that makes and sells 


clothes 


the business of building things 


such as houses, roads, and bridges 


the business of designing and 
constructing machines or 


structures such as roads and 


export 


factory 


farming 


film industry 


fishing 


forestry 


goods 


heavy industry 


[eksport] 


[fæktəri, -tri] 


[farmy] 


[film indestri] 


[fifi] 


[foristri ] 


[gudz] 


[hevi indastri] 


bridges 


a product that one country sells to 


another country 


a large building where people use 


machines to make goods 


the business of growing crops or 


raising animals on a farm 


an industry that produces and sells 


films 
the business of catching fish 


the science of growing trees in 


forests 
things that you can buy or sell 


industry that uses large machines 


to produce raw materials or to 


make large objects 


EXAMPLES 


He works on an assembly line. 


She wants a career in banking. 


Italy’s clothing industry is one of the most successful in the world. 


Jason was an engineer with a large construction company. 


Ghana’s main export is cocoa. 


They invested $1 million in the British film industry. 


Money can be exchanged for goods or services. 


hospitality 


industry 


import 


industrial 


sector 


industry 


insurance 


industry 


invention 


[hospiteliti 


Indastri | 


[import] 


[indastriol sektor] 


[indastri | 


[1njuerons 


[invenf?n] 


an industry that provides food, 


drink, and entertainment 


a product bought from another 
country for use in your own 


country 


the part of a country's economy 
that produces things from raw 


materials 


1 the work of making things in 
factories; Industry is growing. 

2 all the people and activities 
involved in making a particular 
product or providing a particular 


service; the Scottish tourist industry 


an industry that provides 
insurance (= money given to 
someone if something bad 
happens to them, in return for 


regular payments) 


1 something that someone has 
invented; a new invention 
2 an occasion when something is 


invented; the invention of the 


telephone 


leisure industry [lrzor indostri, an industry that provides 
lez-] activities for people to do when 


they are not working 


light industry [lart mdastri] industry in which only small 
items are made, for example 


household goods and clothes 


machinery [mofinori] large pieces of electrical 
equipment that do a particular 
job 

manufacturer [mænyəfæktfərər] a company that makes large 


amounts of things 


manufacturing [manyofzkt[orm] the business of making things in 


factories 


EXAMPLES 


John works in the hospitality industry. 
Antigua has a small industrial sector producing clothing and electronic equipment. 
The insurance industry lost billions of dollars because of the floods. 


He works for the world’s largest doll manufacturer. 


During the 1980s, 300,000 workers in the manufacturing industry lost their jobs. 


mass [ma predaAkfen] the production of something in 
production large quantities, usually using 


machinery 


mining 


oil drilling 


output 


plant 


private sector 


processing 


product 


production 


[marni | 


[oil dril] 


[autput] 


[pleent] 


[prarvit sektor] 


[prpsestn | 


[prodakt] 


[prodakfen] 


the business of getting valuable 
substances such as coal and gold 


from the ground; coal mining 


the business of getting oil by 


making deep holes in the ground 


the amount that a person or a 


thing produces 


1 a factory; a clothes manufacturing 
plant 
2 a place where power is 


produced; a nuclear power plant 


the part of a country’s economy 
that the government does not 


control or own 


the business of preparing raw 


materials before they are sold 


something that you make or grow 


in order to sell it 


1 the process of making or 
growing something in large 
amounts; the production of oil 

2 the quantity of goods that you 
make or grow; the volume of 


production 


production line [predaAk/sn lam] an arrangement of machines in a 
factory where the products pass 
from one machine to another until 


they are finished 


public sector [pablik sektor] the part of a country's economy 
that the government controls or 


gives money to 


raw materials [rə moatiarialz] substances that have not been 


processed 
research and [risartf ond the activity of improving products 
development . divelopmont] and making new products 
retailing [riter m] the activity of selling goods 


directly to the public 


EXAMPLES 


This equipment allows the mass production of baby food. 


Industry output has decreased. 


We import raw materials and export industrial products. 


service [ssrvis] something that the public needs, 
such as transportation, hospitals, 


or energy supplies 


service sector [s3rvis sektor] the part of a country’s economy 


that provide services 


shipping 


supplier 


textile industry 


tourism 


trade 


transportation 


VERBS 


assemble 


deliver 


export 


import 


[rpm] 


[soplaror] 


[tskstail indostri] 


[toorrzom] 


[trerd] 


[traensporterfen] 


[osembel] 


[dilivor] 


[iksport] 


[import] 


the business of transporting goods, 
especially by ship; the international 


shipping industry 


a company that sells something 
such as goods or equipment to 


customers 
an industry that makes cloth 


the business of providing hotels, 
restaurants, and activities for 


people who are on vacation 


the activity of buying and selling 
goods 


the activity of taking goods or 


people somewhere in a vehicle 


to fit the different parts of 


something together 


to take something to a particular 


place 
to sell products to another country 


to buy goods from another country 


for use in your own country 


PARTS OF SPEECH II 
Adjectives 


An adjective is a word that describes or gives more information about nouns or 
pronouns. 


An adjective is said to qualify a noun or pronoun because it limits the word it 
describes in some way by making it more specific. Thus, qualifying the word 
book with the adjective red means that we know that we are concentrating on a 
red book and that we can forget about books of any other colour. Similarly, 
qualifying the word car with the word large means that we know that we are 
concentrating on a large car and that we can forget about cars of another size. 
See determiner. 


Adjectives usually tell us something about the colour, size, quantity, quality or 
classification of a noun or pronoun. 


In the following sentences the underlined words are adjectives: 


She wore a white dress. 
It was a tiny dog. 

They had five children. 
They were sad people. 

It was a Victorian house. 


Gradable and non-gradable adjectives 


Most adjectives are gradable adjectives. Such adjectives refer to qualities that 
can vary in degree. Such adjectives can take a comparative and a superlative 
form or can be accompanied by an adverb of degree such as very. Adjectives 
which do not take a comparative and superlative form and cannot be modified by 
an adverb of degree are called non-gradable adjectives. 


invent 


manufacture 


EXAMPLES 


[Invent] 


to be the first person to think of 


something or to make it 


[manyefaektfor] to make something in a factory 


We are campaigning for better day care and school services. 


They are one of the biggest food suppliers in the U.S. 


Another 75,000 jobs will be lost in the textile industry. 


Tourism is very important for the Spanish economy. 


Workers were assembling airplanes. 


The U.S. imports over half of its oil. 


produce 


provide 


ship 


subcontract 


supply 


ADJECTIVES 


[predus] 


[provaid] 


[frp] 


[sabkontraekt] 


[soplar] 


to make or grow something 


to make available something that 


people need or want 
to send goods somewhere 


to pay another company to do part 
of the work that you have been 
employed to do; subcontract work 


to someone 


to give someone an amount of 


something 


corporate [korperlt, prit] relating to large companies; the 


corporate sector 


domestic [domestik] happening or existing within one 


particular country 


economic [skonpmik, ik-] relating to the organization of the 


money and industry of a country 
financial [famnzenfel, fin-] relating to money 


foreign [form] coming from a country that is not 


your own; a foreign import 


industrial [mdastrial] 1 relating to industry; industrial 
machinery 
2 used to describe a city or a 
country in which industry is very 


important; an industrial country 


international [intornefenel] involving different countries; 


international trade 


modern [mpdern] new, or relating to the present 
time 
private [prarvit] not owned by the government; a 


private company 


public [pablik] owned or controlled by the 


government; a public company 


EXAMPLES 


The company produces about 2.3 billion tons of steel a year. 
We provide a wide range of products and services. 


They supply many cities with gas. 


We need to increase domestic oil production. 


jobs and careers 


accountant [okauntont] 
architect [arkitekt] 
attorney [atsrni] 
builder [bildor] 


businessman [biznismzn ] 


(PL) [biznlsmen] 


businessmen 
businesswoman [bizniswomon] 


(pL) [bizniswimin] 


businesswomen 
carer (BRIT) 


caretaker [kzorterkor] 


carpenter [karpintor] 


someone whose job is to keep 


financial records 


someone whose job is to design 


buildings 
mainly in the U.S., a lawyer 


someone whose job is to build or 


repair houses and other buildings 


a man who works in a business 


a woman who works in a business 


see caretaker 


someone whose job is to look after 
another person (In British English, 


use carer) 


someone whose job is to make and 


repair wooden things 


cashier 


chef 


cleaner 


clerk 


cook 


decorator 


dentist 


EXAMPLES 


[kæfrər] 


[fef] 


[klinor] 


[klsrk] 


[kuk] 


[dskoreitor] 


[dentist] 


someone whose job is to take 
customers’ money in stores or 
banks 


someone whose job is to cook in a 


restaurant 


someone whose job is to clean the 
rooms and furniture inside a 


building 


1 someone whose job is to work 
with numbers or documents in an 
office 

2 someone who works in a store 


selling things to customers 


someone who prepares and cooks 
food 


someone whose job is to paint 


houses and put wallpaper on walls 


someone whose job is to examine 


and treat people’s teeth 


She’s a successful businesswoman who manages her own company. 


Henry Harris is the head chef at The Fifth Floor Restaurant in London. 


doctor [doktor] 

editor [editor] 
electrician [ilektrifen, tlek-] 
engineer [end inrer] 


factory worker  [fzektori warkor, 


-tri] 
farmer [farmor] 
firefighter [farorfartor] 
hairdresser [heardresor] 
housewife [hauswaif] 


(pL) housewives [hauswaivz] 


someone whose job is to treat 


people who are ill or injured 


someone whose job is to check 


and correct texts 


someone whose job is to repair 


electrical equipment 


someone who designs, builds, and 
repairs machines, or structures 
such as roads, railroads, and 


bridges 


someone who works in a factory 
(= a large building where 


machines are used to make things) 


someone who owns or works on a 


farm 


someone whose job is to put out 


fires 


someone whose job is to cut and 


style people’s hair 


a woman who does not have a 
paid job, but spends most of her 
time looking after her house and 


family 


journalist [d 53rnolist] 


judge [dzad3] 
lawyer [lorer, loyar] 
librarian [larbrearion | 
mailman [merlman] 
(et) mailmen [meilmen] 
manager [manid5er] 
mechanic [mikzenik] 


EXAMPLES 


She is a doctor. 


someone whose job is to write 
about news stories for newspapers, 


magazines, television, or radio 


the person in a court of law who 
decides how criminals should be 


punished 


someone whose job is to advise 
people about the law and to 


represent them in court 


someone who works in a library 
(= a place where people can 


borrow books) 


a man who collects and delivers 
letters and packages (In British 


English, use postman) 


someone who controls all or part 


of a business or organization 


someone whose job is to repair 
machines and engines, especially 


car engines 


miner 


monk 


musician 


nanny 


nun 


nurse 


optician 


painter 


pilot 


[marnoer] 


[mank] 


[myuzifen] 


[nani] 


[nan] 


[nars] 


[pptif?n] 


[peintor] 


[parlot] 


someone whose job is to work 
underground to obtain materials 


such as coal 


a member of a group of religious 
men who live together in a special 


building 


someone who plays a musical 


instrument 


someone whose job is to look after 
children in the children’s own 


home 


a member of a group of religious 
women who often live together in 


a special building 


someone whose job is to care for 


people who are ill or injured 


someone whose job is to make and 


sell glasses 


1 someone whose job is to paint 
walls, doors, or other parts of 
buildings 


2 an artist who paints pictures 


someone whose job is to control 


an aircraft 


plumber 


police officer 


porter 


postman (BRIT) 


priest 


programmer 


professor 


publisher 


rabbi 


receptionist 


sales clerk 


[plamer] 


[pelis »frsor] 


[porter] 


[prist] 


[prougraemer] 


[profesor] 


[pablifor] 


[rebar] 


[rIlsepfonist] 


[serlz klsrk] 


someone whose job is to put in 
and repair things like water and 


gas pipes, toilets, and bathtubs 


a member of the police force 


someone whose job is to carry 
things, for example, people’s 
luggage 


see mailman 


someone who has religious duties 


in a place where people worship 


someone whose job is to write 


programs for computers 


a teacher at a college or 
university, especially a teacher of 
the highest rank 


someone whose job is to prepare 
and print copies of books, 


newspapers, or magazines 
a Jewish religious leader 


someone in a hotel or a large 
building whose job is to answer 


the telephone and greet visitors 


someone who works in a store 


sales [serlz 


representative  reprizentotiv] 


salesman [serlzmon] 


(L) salesmen [serlzmon] 


saleswoman (et) [seilzwomon] 


saleswomen [serlzwrmin] 


secretary [sekriteri] 


shop assistant 
(BRIT) 


social worker .[soof*l warkor] 


soldier [sould or] 
surgeon [s3rd 2n] 
surveyor [sorveror | 


selling things to customers (In 


British English, use shop assistant) 


someone whose job is to travel 
around an area and sell the goods 


of a particular company 


a man whose job is to sell things 


a woman whose job is to sell 


things 


someone whose job is to type 
letters, answer the telephone, and 


do other office work 


see sales clerk 


someone whose job is to give help 
and advice to people who have 
serious family problems or 


financial problems 
a member of an army 


a doctor who is specially trained 


to perform operations 


someone whose job is to examine 


the condition of a house, usually 


In the following sentences the underlined words are gradable adjectives: 


He drove a small car. 
It was a bright shade of red. 
We were happy. 


In the following sentences the underlined words are non-gradable adjectives: 


There was a wooden fence round the garden. 
It was a plastic toy. 
It was a unique experience. 


Position of adjectives 


Adjectives can be placed immediately before nouns or they can be joined to 
their relevant nouns by a verb. A few adjectives go directly after the noun. 
Adjectives are classified as follows in this respect. 


Attributive adjectives 


Attributive adjectives are placed immediately before the nouns which they 
qualify. 


In the following sentences the underlined words are attributive adjectives: 


The blue dress suited her very well. 
They lived in a huge house. 

We lived there for six years. 

They sell delicious cakes. 

They built a wooden hut in the garden. 
They live in a Georgian square. 


NB: Attributive position 
Some adjectives are found only in the attributive position. The underlined 
words in the following list are examples of these: 


my former boss 
her chief reason for being here 


teacher [titor] 
technician [teknifen] 
vet [vst] 
waiter [weltor | 


EXAMPLES 


I was a teacher for 20 years. 


in order to give information to 


people who want to buy the house 


someone whose job is to teach (= 
give lessons on a subject), usually 


in a school 


someone who works with 
scientific or medical equipment or 


machines 


someone whose job is to treat ill 


or injured animals 


a man whose job is to serve food 


in a restaurant 


waitress [weltrIs ] 


writer [rartor] 


a woman whose job is to serve 


food in a restaurant 


someone whose job is to write 


books, stories, or articles 


NOUNS 


accident 


assault 
attorney 


burglar 


burglary 


charge 


corpse 


court 


courthouse 


[eksidont] 


[osolt] 
[otarni] 


[bsrglor] 


[barglori] 


[tfard:] 


[korps] 


[kort] 


[korthaus] 


law 


an occasion when something bad 
happens to a person by chance, 


sometimes causing injury or death 
a physical attack on a person 
mainly in the U.S., a lawyer 


someone who enters a building by 


force in order to steal things 


the crime of entering a building by 


force and stealing things 


a formal accusation that someone 


has committed a crime 
a dead body 


1 a place where a judge and a jury 
decide if someone has done 
something wrong 

2 (BRIT) see courthouse 


the building in which a court of 


law meets (In British English, use 


court) 


crime [kram] an illegal act; commit a crime 

criminal [krimrnel] someone who does something 
illegal 

drug [drag] a type of illegal substance that 


some people take because they 


enjoy its effects 
drug dealer [drag dilor] someone who sells illegal drugs 


evidence [zvidons] information that is used in a court 
in order to try to show that 


something really happened 


fault [folt] if something bad is your fault, you 


made it happen 


EXAMPLES 


The police say the man’s death was an accident. 
At the police station, he was charged with assault. 
They faced charges of murder. 

She will appear in court later this month. 


There is no evidence that he stole the money. 


It's not my fault. 


fine [farn] money that someone has to pay 


because they have done something 


fraud 


gang 
gun 


homicide 


hostage 


identity 
jail 


judge 


jury 


law 


[frəd] 


[gen] 
[gan] 


[hpmisaid, 


houmr-] 


[hpstid] 


[aidentiti | 
[dzer] 


[d3ad3] 


[d3uari] 


[15] 


wrong; pay a fine 


the crime of getting money by not 
telling the truth 


an organized group of criminals 
a weapon that shoots bullets 


the crime of deliberately killing a 


person 


someone who is kept as a prisoner 
by someone who refuses to let 
them go until they get what they 


want 
who you are 
same as prison 


the person in a court who decides 


how criminals should be punished 


the group of people in a court who 
listen to the facts about a crime 
and decide if a person is guilty or 


not 


1a system of rules that a society 
or government develops to deal 
with things like crime; break the 


law 


2 one of the rules in a system of 


law; a new law 


lawyer [lorer, loyor] someone whose job is to advise 
people about the law and to 


represent them in court 


murder [marder] the crime of deliberately killing a 
person 

murderer [marderer] someone who deliberately kills a 
person 

passport [passport] an official document that you have 


to show when you enter or leave a 


country 


EXAMPLES 


He got a fine for speeding. 
She got a 100-dollar fine. 


He used a different name to hide his identity. 


Driving too fast is against the law. 


police [pelis] 1 the organization that is 
responsible for making sure that 
people obey the law 
2 men and women who are 


members of the police 


police officer ^ [polis »frsor] a member of the police force 


police station 


prison 


prisoner 


proof 


reward 


robbery 


sentence 


shoplifter 


Spy 


statement 


[pelis sterf?n] 


[prizen] 


[prizonor] 


[pruf] 


[rrword] 


[robori] 


[sentons ] 


[fopliftor] 


[spar] 


[stertmont] 


the local office of a police force in 


a particular area 


a building where criminals are 
kept as punishment; send someone 


to prison 
someone who is in prison 


something that shows that 


something else is true 


something that someone gives you 
because you have done something 


good 


the crime of stealing money or 


property from a place 


the punishment that a person 
receives in 


a law court 


someone who steals money from a 


store 


someone whose job is to find out 
secret information about another 


country or organization 


something that you say or write 


that gives information in a formal 


way; make a statement 


suspect [saspekt] someone who the police think may 


be guilty of a crime 


terrorism [tsrorizom | the use of violence to force a 


government to do something 


terrorist [tsrorist] someone who uses violence to 


achieve their aims 


EXAMPLES 


The police are looking for the stolen car. 
There wasn’t enough proof to charge them. 


The firm offered a $10,000 reward for information about the killer. 


He was given a four-year sentence. 


Three suspects were arrested in connection with the assault. 


theft [Osft] the crime of stealing 
thief [Oif] someone who steals something 
(»))thieves [Oivz] from another person 
trial [trarol] a formal meeting in a court, at 


which people decide whether 


someone is guilty of a crime 


vandal [vaendel] someone who deliberately 


damages property 


victim [viktom] someone who has been hurt or 


will 


witness 


VERBS 


arrest 


assault 
break the law 


burglarize 


burgle (BRIT) 


charge 


commit 


confess 


[wil] 


[witnis | 


[orest] 


[osolt] 


[barglorarz] 


[tfard:] 


[komit] 


[konfes] 


killed 


a legal document that says who 
will receive someone’s money 


when they die 


someone who appears in a court to 
say what they know about a crime 


or other event 


to take someone to a police 
station, because they may have 


broken the law 
to attack a person physically 
to do something illegal 


to enter a building by force and 
steal things (In British English, use 
burgle) 


see burglarize 


to formally tell someone that they 


have done something wrong 


to do something illegal; commit a 


crime; commit murder 


to admit that you have done 


something wrong 


EXAMPLES 


He is on trial for murder. 
The driver apologized to the victim's family. 
Police arrested five young men in connection with the robbery. 


Our house was burglarized last year. 


Police charged Mr. Bell with murder. 


He confessed to seventeen murders. 


convict [konvikt] to find someone guilty of a crime 
in a court 
escape [Iskerp] to manage to get away from a 


place; escape from prison 


fine [farn] to order someone to pay a sum of 
money because they have done 


something illegal 


forge [ford] to make illegal copies of paper 
money, a document, or a painting 


in order to cheat people 


hold something to point a gun at someone in a 

up place such as a bank or a shop, in 
order to get their money; hold up a 
bank 


kidnap [kidnap] to take someone away by force 


mug 


murder 
prove 


rape 


rob 


sentence 


solve 


steal 


suspect 


vandalize 


EXAMPLES 


[mag] 


[mardor] 
[pruv] 


[rerp] 


[rob] 


[sentons] 


[solv] 


[stil] 


[səspskt] 


[vaendelarz] 


and keep them as a prisoner, often 
until their friends or family pay a 
ransom (= a large amount of 


money) 


to attack someone and steal their 


money 
to kill someone deliberately 
to show that something is true 


to force someone to have sex when 


they do not want to 


to steal money or property from 


someone 


to say in court what a person's 


punishment will be 


to find out who committed a 


crime; solve a crime 


to take something from someone 


without their permission 


to believe that someone probably 


did something wrong 


to damage something on purpose 


his sheer folly in doing that 

the utter beauty of the scene 
paying scant attention to his work 
in a commanding lead 

the searing heat 

a thankless task 


a fateful meeting. 


Predicative adjectives 


Predicative adjectives are joined to their relevant nouns by a verb. They are so 
called because they help to form the predicate (see 3) of a sentence. 


The curtains in the bedroom were blue. 
The dog was huge. 

We were hungry. 

The result is still uncertain. 


Some adjectives are followed by a preposition such as to, of or with. In the 
following sentences the underlined words form a predicative adjective plus 
preposition: 


The bug was resistant to the antibiotics. 

She is allergic to eggs. 

He is afraid of his boss. 

The house is devoid of charm. 

The behaviour is characteristic of a recovering alcoholic. 
Is he capable of murder? 

The task was fraught with danger. 

A baby is just not compatible with such a lifestyle. 

She is reliant on her parents. 

She is good at tennis. 


Post-modifiers 


Adjectives which are post-modifiers go immediately after the noun which they 
qualify. In the following sentences the underlined words are post-modifiers: 


He was convicted of manslaughter. 


She was fined $300. 


She was sentenced to nine years in prison. 


Someone stole my wallet! 


Police suspect him of fraud. 


witness 


ADJECTIVES 


criminal 


guilty 


illegal 
innocent 


legal 


violent 


[witnrs] 


[kriminel] 


[gilti] 


[iligel] 
[inosont] 


[ligel] 


[varolont] 


to see something happen 


connected with a crime; criminal 


charges 


having committed a crime or an 


offense 
not allowed by law 
not guilty of a crime 


1 used for describing things that 
relate to the law; the legal system 


2 allowed by law 


using physical force to hurt or kill 


other people 


EXAMPLES 


Anyone who witnessed the attack should call the police. 


He was found guilty. 


He was proved innocent. 


Is this legal? 


NOUNS 


acrylic 
aluminium 


(BRIT) 


aluminum 


brass 


brick 


bronze 


canvas 


cardboard 


cement 


materials 


[eekrilik] 


falummom] 


[bres] 


[brik] 


[bronz] 


[kænvəs] 


[kardbord] 


[siment] 


a soft artificial material that feels 


like wool 


see aluminum 


a light metal used for making 
things such as cooking equipment 
and cans for food and drink (In 


British English, use aluminium) 
a yellow-colored metal 


a rectangular block used in the 


building of walls; a brick wall 


a yellowish-brown metal that is a 


mixture of copper and tin 


a strong, heavy material that is 


used for making tents and bags 


thick, stiff paper that is used for 


making boxes; a cardboard box 


a gray powder that is mixed with 


sand and water in order to make 


concrete 


china [tfarna] a hard white substance that is 
used for making expensive cups 


and plates 


clay [kler] a type of earth that is soft when it 
is wet and hard when it is dry. 
Clay is used for making things 


such as pots and bricks; a clay pot 


coal [koul] a hard black substance that comes 
from under the ground and is 


burned to give heat 


concrete [kopkrit] a hard substance made by mixing 
cement with sand and water. 


Concrete is used for building. 


EXAMPLES 


We ate from small bowls made of china. 


He put some more coal on the fire. 


copper [kppər] a soft reddish-brown metal 


cotton [kopten] cloth or thread that is made from 
the soft fibers of a plant called a 


cotton plant 


crystal 


denim 


elastic 


fabric 


fur 


glass 


glue 


gold 


iron 


[kristel] 


[denim] 


[1lzestik ] 


[fzebrik] 


[far] 


[gles] 


[glu] 


[gould] 


[arorn] 


1a small, hard piece of a natural 
substance; ice crystals 

2 a clear rock used in jewelry; a 
crystal necklace 3 high-quality 


glass; a crystal vase 


a thick cotton cloth, usually blue, 
that is used for making clothes; a 


denim jacket 


a rubber material that stretches 
when you pull it, and then returns 


to its original size and shape 


cloth that you use for making 


things like clothes and bags 


the thick hair that grows on the 


bodies of many animals; a fur coat 


a hard, transparent substance that 
is used for making things such as 


windows and bottles 


a sticky substance that is used for 


joining things together 


a valuable, yellow-colored metal 
that is used for making jewelry, 


ornaments, and coins 


a hard, dark gray metal; an iron 


gate 


lace [lers] a delicate cloth with a design 


made of fine threads; lace curtains 


lead [led] a soft, gray, heavy metal; a lead 
pipe 
leather [leðər] animal skin that is used for 


making shoes, clothes, bags, and 


furniture 


linen [inin] a type of strong cloth 


EXAMPLES 


The documents were rolled up and held together with elastic. 


We sell our tablecloths in plain or printed fabric. 


This ring is made of solid gold. 


He was wearing a white linen suit. 


liquid [Iikwid] a substance, for example water or 


oil, that flows and can be poured 


marble [marbel] a type of very hard rock that 
people use to make parts of 
buildings or statues 


(= models of people) 


material [motrorrol] 1 any solid substance 
2 cloth 


metal 


nylon 


paper 


plaster 


plastic 


pottery 


rubber 


satin 


silk 


[metel ] 


[nailpn] 


[perper] 


[plaster] 


[plaestik] 


[pptori] 


[rabər] 


[szeten ] 


[silk] 


3 the things that you need for a 
particular activity; building 


materials 


a hard, usually shiny substance 


such as iron, steel, or gold 


a strong, artificial substance that is 


used for making cloth and plastic 


a material that you write on or 


wrap things with; a piece of paper 


a substance that is used for 
making a smooth surface on the 


inside of walls and ceilings 


a light but strong material that is 
produced by a chemical process; a 


plastic bag 


pots, dishes, and other objects 


made from clay 


a strong substance that is used for 
making tires, boots, and other 


products 


a smooth, shiny cloth that is made 


of silk or other materials 


a smooth, shiny cloth that is made 


silver 


steel 


EXAMPLES 


[silvor] 


[stil] 


from very thin threads from an 


insect called a silkworm 


a valuable pale gray metal that is 


used for making jewelry 


a very strong metal that is made 


mainly from iron 


The thick material of her skirt was too warm for summer. 


stone 


straw 


string 


textile 


thread 


[stoun] 


[stro] 


[stri] 


[tekstail] 


[Ored] 


1 a hard solid substance that is 
found in 

the ground and is often used for 
building; a stone wall 

2 a piece of beautiful and valuable 
rock that is used in making 


jewelry; a precious stone 


the dried, yellow stems of crops; a 


straw hat 


very thin rope that is made of 
twisted threads 


any type of cloth 


a long, very thin piece of cotton, 


nylon, or silk that you use for 


timber 


tin 


velvet 


Wax 


wire 


wood 


wool 


ADJECTIVES 


hard 


man-made 


[tmbər] 


[tin] 


[velvit] 


[weeks] 


[warar] 


[wud] 


[wul] 


[hard] 


[mæn merd] 


sewing 


wood that is used for building and 


making things 
a type of soft metal 


soft cloth that is thick on one side; 


yelvet curtains 


a solid, slightly shiny substance 
that is used for making candles (= 
sticks that you burn for light) and 


polish for furniture 


a long, thin piece of metal; a wire 


fence 


the hard material that trees are 


made of 


a material made from the hair that 
grows on sheep and on some other 


animals 


not easily bent, cut, or broken 


created by people, rather than 
occurring naturally; man-made 
fibers 


natural 


raw 


EXAMPLES 


[neetforal, 


netfral] 


[r5] 


She works in the textile industry. 


existing in nature and not created 


by people 


used for describing materials or 
substances that are in their natural 


state; raw materials 


rough 


smooth 


soft 


solid 


synthetic 


transparent 


[rAf] 


[smuó] 


[soft] 


[solid] 


[sinOstik] 


[treenspgoront, - 


par-] 


not smooth or even 


flat, with no rough parts, lumps or 


holes 


1 pleasant to touch, and not rough 
or hard 
2 changing shape easily when 


pressed 


1 hard; not like liquid or gas 
2 with no holes or space inside; 


solid rock 


made from chemicals or artificial 
substances rather than from 


natural ones 


used for describing an object or a 


substance that you can see 


The president-elect takes over the presidency at the beginning of the year. 
The soldier is to appear before a court martial. 


Qualitative adjectives 


There are various types of adjective. The two main groups are qualitative 
adjectives and classifying adjectives. Qualitative adjectives tell you 
something about a quality that someone or someone has, as in: 


sad, happy, wealthy, foolish, intelligent. 
In the following sentences the underlined words are qualitative adjectives: 


He is a violent man. 

It was an effective remedy. 
Please give a brief description. 
You did some useful work. 
They are busy people. 

We had a pleasant day. 

We have a new car. 

It is a huge house. 


NB: Qualitative adjectives include adjectives relating to size, such as tiny 
and massive. 


Classifying adjectives 


Classifying adjectives identify the particular class that something belongs to. 
For example, if you take the noun pain, there are various kinds or classes of pain 
such as mental pain, physical pain and emotional pain. The adjectives mental, 
physical and emotional are all examples of classifying adjectives. In the 
following sentences the underlined words are classifying adjectives: 


It is not a democratic government. 

They need a financial system. 

The country has an agricultural economy. 
This is not a medical problem. 


through 
wooden [wud?n] made of wood; a wooden chair 


woolen [wulon] made from wool; a woolen sweater 


EXAMPLES 


Shoes made from synthetic materials can be washed easily. 


He fell on the hard wooden floor. 


NOUNS 


addition 


algebra 


angle 


area 


arithmetic 


average 


axis 


[adifen] 


[eldzibra] 


[2eg?l] 


[corio] 


[ori8mitik] 


[evorid3, 


aevrid] 


[aeksrs] 


math 


the process of calculating the total 


of two or more numbers 


a type of math in which letters 
and signs are used to represent 


numbers 


the space between two lines or 
surfaces that meet in one place; a 


30" angle 


the amount of flat space that a 
surface covers, measured in square 


units 


the basic calculation of numbers, 


for example adding or multiplying 


the result that you get when you 
add two or more amounts together 
and divide the total by the number 
of amounts you added together; 


The average of 1, 2, and 6 is 3. 


one of the two lines on a graph on 


(pL) axes [eksiz] which you mark points to show 


measurements or amounts 
bar chart (BRIT) see bar graph 


bar graph [bar gref] a chart that shows amounts as 
thick lines of different heights (In 
British English, use bar chart) 


calculator [kælkyəlertər] ^ a small electronic machine that 


you use to calculate numbers 


chart [tfart] a diagram or graph that shows 
information 
circle [sarkel] a round shape 


circumference [sorkamfrons] the distance around the edge of a 


circle 


column [kplom] a section in a table that you read 


from top to bottom 


compass [kampos] a piece of equipment that you use 


for drawing circles 


EXAMPLES 


She can count to 100 and do simple addition problems. 


What’s the area of this triangle? 


We can label the axes: time is on the vertical axis and money is on the horizontal one. 


cone 


cube 


cylinder 


decimal 


decimal point 


degree 


diameter 


digit 


[koun] 


[kyub] 


[silindor] 


[dsesimel ] 


[desrm?l point] 


[digri] 


[daræmıtər] 


[didit] 


a solid shape with one flat, round 


end and one pointed end 


1a solid object with six square 
surfaces 
2 the number that you get if you 


multiply a number by itself twice 


a shape with circular ends and 


long straight sides 


a part of a whole number that is 
written in the form of a period 
followed by one or more numbers, 


for example 0.25 or 10.6 
the period in front of a decimal 


1 a unit for measuring 
temperature that is often written 
as °; 180° Celsius 

2 a unit for measuring angles that 


is often written as °; a 45° angle 


the length of a straight line that 
can be drawn across a round 
object, passing through the middle 
of it 


a written symbol for any of the ten 


numbers from 0 to 9 


division [divizen] the process of dividing one 


number by another number 


figure [figyor] 1 one of the symbols from 0 to 9 
that you use to write numbers 
2 an amount or a price expressed 


as a number 


formula [formyola] a group of letters, numbers, or 

(PL)formulas, other symbols that represents a 

formulae [formyeli] scientific rule 

fraction [freekfen] a part of a whole number, such as 
l5 or ¥3 


EXAMPLES 


The cube of 2 is 8. 
The waiter forgot to put a decimal point in their $45.00 bill and they were charged $4500. 


They put the figures in the wrong column. 


The mathematical formula describes the distances of the planets from the Sun. 


geometry [dsipmitri] a type of math relating to lines, 


angles, curves, and shapes 


graph [graef] a picture that shows information 
about sets of numbers or 


measurements 


half [hæf] one of two equal parts of a 


(pt) halves [haevz] number, an amount, or an object 


height [hart] the amount that something 


measures from the bottom to the 


top 
hexagon [heksegpn] a shape with six straight sides 
length [1:0] the amount that something 


measures from one end to the 


other, along the longest side 


math [mae0] the study of numbers, quantities, 
or shapes (In British English, use 
maths) 


mathematics [me0ometiks] same as math 
maths (BRIT) see math 


multiplication [maltiplikeifen] the process of calculating the total 
of one number multiplied by 


another 


99 cc 


number [nambor] a word such as “two,” “nine,” or 
“twelve” or 
a symbol such as 1, 3, or 47 that is 


used in counting 


numeral [numeral] a written symbol that represents a 
number; The Roman numeral for 7 
is VII. 


oblong [oblog] a shape that has two long sides 


and two short sides 
pentagon [pentogan] a shape with five straight sides 


percent [porsent] used for talking about an amount 


as part of 100, often written as % 


percentage [porsentid3] an amount of something, 


considered as part of 100 


EXAMPLES 


The graph shows that prices went up about 20 percent last year. 
More than half of all U.S. houses are heated with gas. 
The table is about one yard in length. 


Only ten percent of our customers live in this city. 


A large percentage of the population speaks English. 


perimeter [perimitor] the total distance around the edge 


of a flat shape 


pie chart [par tfart] a circle that is divided into 
sections to show something 


divided into different amounts 


pyramid [prremid] a solid shape with a flat base and 
flat sides that form a point where 


they meet at the top 


quarter [kwortor] one of four equal parts of 


something 


radius 
(pL) radiuses, 


radii 


ratio 


rectangle 


right angle 


row 


ruler 


scale 


semicircle 


shape 


sphere 


[reidias] 


[rerdiar] 


[rerfou, -fiou] 


[rektaeggel] 


[rart engl] 


[rou] 


[rulor] 


[skeil] 
[semissrkel, 
semar-] 


[ferp] 


[sfrər] 


the distance from the center of a 


circle to its outside edge 


a relationship between two things 
when it is expressed in numbers or 


amounts 


a shape with four straight sides 


and four 90° angles 
an angle of 90° 


a section in a table that you read 


from one side to the other 


a long, flat object that you use for 
measuring things and for drawing 


straight lines 


a set of levels or numbers that you 


use to measure things 


one half of a circle 


something such as a circle, a 


square, or a triangle 


an object that is completely round, 
like a ball 


EXAMPLES 


To work out the perimeter of a rectangle, you need to know its length and width. 


A quarter of them are over 55 years old. 


The adult to child ratio is one to six. 


The earthquake measured 5.5 on the Richter scale. 


square 


square root 


subtraction 


sum 


table 


triangle 


unit 


[skwear ] 


[skweor rut] 


[sabtrekfen] 


[sam] 


[terbel] 


[trarzegge?l] 


[yunit] 


1 a shape with four straight sides 
that are all the same length 
2 the number that you get if you 
multiply a number by itself 


a number that you multiply by 
itself to produce another number; 
The square root 

of 36 is 6. 

the process of taking one number 


away from another number 


the number that you get when you 
add two or more numbers 
together; Fourteen is the sum of six 


and eight. 


a set of numbers that you arrange 


in neat rows and columns 
a shape with three straight sides 


a fixed measurement such as a 


liter or an inch 


volume [vplyum] the amount of space that an object 


contains 


width [wid0, wit0] the amount that something 
measures from one side to the 


other 
VERBS 


add [aed] to calculate the total of various 


numbers or amounts 


calculate [kaelkyolert] to find out an amount by using 


numbers 


count [kaunt] 1 to say all the numbers in order 
up to a particular amount; count to 
20 
2 to see how many there are in a 


group; count the money 


divide [divaid] to find out how many times one 
number can fit into another bigger 


number 


EXAMPLES 


The cube of 2 is 4. 
What is the volume of a cube with sides 3cm long? 
Add all the numbers together, and divide by three. 


Have you calculated the cost of your trip? 


This is an urban issue. 
We have annual meetings. 


Colour adjectives 


Colour adjectives identify the colour of something, as in black, red, yellow, 
purple and brown. 


In order to give a more precise description of a colour you can precede the 
colour adjective with a word such as dark, pale, bright, light, deep. The 
underlined words in the following sentences are examples of this: 


She has light brown hair. 

He wore a dark blue shirt. 

It was a bright green hat. 

She wants a deep purple dress. 


If you wish to be less precise about the colour of something you can add the 
suffix —ish to the relevant colour, as in greenish, yellowish. 


Number adjectives 
See number determiners. 


Emphatic adjectives 


Emphatic adjectives are adjectives which you place in front of a noun to 
emphasise your feelings about something or to emphasise the degree of 
something, as in absolute, pure. In the following sentences the underlined words 
are emphatic adjectives: 


The play was an utter disaster. 

It was pure magic. 

He is an utter idiot. 

She is a complete fool. 

The whole thing was a positive nightmare. 
The campaign was a total failure. 


Measure the floor area and divide it by six. 


equal [ikwel] to be the same as a particular 
number or amount; Nine minus two 


equals seven. 


multiply [mAltrplar] to add a number to itself a certain 
number of times; If you multiply 3 
by 4, you get 12. 


subtract [sobtraekt] to take one number away from 


another number; If you subtract 3 


from 5, you get 2. 
take something same as 
away subtract 
work same as 
something out calculate 
ADJECTIVES 
circular [ssrkyolor] shaped like a circle 
diagonal [darzegonel, going from one corner of a square 
-ægn°l] across to the opposite corner 
even [iven] used for describing numbers that 


can be divided exactly by two, for 


example 4, 8, and 24 


mathematical [mæðəmætık°l] 
negative [negotiv] 

odd [od] 

parallel [pærəlel] 
positive [ppzitiv] 
rectangular [rekteengyolor] 
square [skwear] 
triangular [trarzngyolor] 


EXAMPLES 


involving numbers and 


calculating; a mathematical formula 
less than zero; a negative number 


used for describing numbers such 
as 3 and 17, that cannot be 


divided exactly by two 


used for describing two lines that 
are the same distance apart along 


their whole length; parallel lines 
higher than zero; a positive number 
shaped like a rectangle 


1 used for describing a shape that 
has four straight sides that are all 
the same length; a square table 

2 used for talking about the area 


of something; 30 square feet 


shaped like a triangle 


Add up the bills for each month. Take this away from the income. 


It took me some time to work out the answer to the question. 


The screen showed a pattern of diagonal lines. 


PREPOSITIONS 


minus 


plus 


times 


[marines] 


[plas] 


[tarmz] 


used when you are taking one 
number away from another 


number; Ten minus two is eight. 


used for showing that one number 
is being added to another; Three 


plus four equals seven. 


used when you are multiplying 
one number by another; Five times 


two is ten. 


NOUNS 


allowance 


ATM 


balance 


bank 


bank account 


bill 


money 


[alavons] 


[er ti em] 


[baelons] 


[bank] 


[bænk okaunt] 


[bil] 


money that is given regularly to 
someone (In British English, use 


pocket money) 


a machine, usually outside a bank, 
from which you can get money 
using a special plastic card (In 


British English, use cash machine) 


the amount of money you have in 
your bank account; check your 


balance 


a place where people can keep 


their money 


an arrangement with a bank 
where they look after your money 
for you; open/close 


a bank account 


a document that shows how much 
money you must pay for 


something; pay the bill 


billfold 


breadwinner 


budget 


bureau de 
change (BRIT) 


cash 
cashier 
cash machine 


(mainly BRIT) 


change 


change purse 


[bilfould] 


[bredwinor] 


[bAdzit] 


[kaef] 


[kæfrər] 


[tfemd3] 


[t{emndz pars] 


a small case that you can keep 
money and cards in (In British 


English, use wallet 


the person in a family who earns 


the money that the family needs 


the amount of money that you 
have available to spend; a low- 
budget film 


see currency exchange 


money in the form of bills and 


coins; two thousand dollars in cash 


a person whose job is to take your 


money in a store or a bank 


see ATM 


1 the money that you get back 
when you pay with more money 
than something costs 

2 coins; change for the parking 


meter 


a very small bag used for carrying 


money, especially by women (In 


British English, use purse) 


EXAMPLES 


They couldn't afford to pay their bills. 


I’ve always paid the bills and been the breadwinner. 


charge [tfard] an amount of money that you 


have to pay for a service; a small 


charge 
checking [tfekr okaunt] a bank account that you can take 
account money out of at any time (In 


British English, use current 


account) 


check [tf£k] a printed piece of paper from a 
bank that you write an amount of 
money on and use to pay for 
things; pay by check (In British 
English, use cheque) 


checkbook [t{ekbuk] a book containing checks 

cheque (BRIT) see check 

coin [kom] a small round piece of metal 
money 

cost [kost] the amount of money you need in 


order to buy, do, or make 


credit [kredit] 
credit card [kredit kard] 
currency [ksronsi] 
currency [ksronsi 
exchange ikstfemnd3] 


current account 


(BRIT) 
debit card [debit kard] 
debt [det] 


EXAMPLES 


He gave me a check for $1500. 
He counted out the coins into her hand. 


The cost of a loaf of bread has gone up. 


something; the high cost of housing 


an arrangement that allows 
someone to buy something and 
pay for it later; They bought it on 


credit. 


a plastic card that you use to buy 


goods on credit; pay by credit card 


the money that is used in a 
particular country; pay in a 


different currency 


an office where you can buy and 
sell different currencies (In British 


English, use bureau de change) 


see checking account 


a bank card that you can use to 


pay for things; pay by debit card 


an amount of money that you owe 


someone; get into debt 


There will be an increase in the cost of posting a letter. 


He is trying to pay off his debts. 


deposit 


direct debit 
(BRIT) 


direct deposit 


economy 


expenses 


income 


[dippzit] 


[direkt dippzit, 
dar-] 


[ikpnomi] 


[ikspensiz] 


[imkam] 


1 a sum of money that is part of 
the full price of something, and 

that you pay when you agree to 
buy it; a 10% deposit 

2 an amount of money that you 
put into a bank account; make a 


deposit 


see direct deposit 


an arrangement that you make 
with a company, allowing them to 
take money that you owe them 
from or put money that they owe 
you into your bank account every 
month (In British English, use 
direct deposit) 


the system for organizing the 
money and industry of the world, 


a country, or local government 
money that you spend on things 


the money that a person earns or 


receives 


inheritance 


insurance 


interest 


loan 


money 


mortgage 


[inherit°ns | 


[mfuerons] 


[intrist, -torist] 


[loun] 


[mani] 


[morgid3] 


money or property that you 
receive from someone who has 
died 


an agreement that you make with 
a company in which you pay 
money to them regularly, and they 
pay you if something bad happens 
to you or your property; travel 


insurance 


the extra money that you pay if 
you have borrowed money, or the 
extra money that you receive if 
you have money in some types of 


bank accounts 


an amount of money that you 


borrow 


the coins or bills that you use to 


buy things 


a loan of money that you get from 


a bank in order to buy a house 


EXAMPLES 


The Indian economy is changing fast. 


Her hotel expenses were paid by the company. 


She used her inheritance to buy a house. 


How much interest do you have to pay on the loan? 


Do you earn much interest on that account? 


I had to sell my home because I couldn't afford the mortgage payments. 


payment [permont] 1 an amount of money that is paid 
to someone; weekly payments 
2 the act of paying money or of 


being paid; immediate payment 


pension [penfen] money that you regularly receive 
from a business or the government 
after you stop working because of 


your age 


PIN [pin] short for “Personal Identification 
Number:” a secret number that 
you can use, for example, with a 
bank card to get money from a 


cash machine; enter in your PIN 


pocket money  [ppkit mani] 1 a small amount of money 
2 (BRIT) see allowance 


poverty [pbverti] the state of being very poor; living 
in poverty 
price [prais] the amount of money that you 


have to pay in order to buy 


something 


Interrogative adjectives 


The adjectives which? and what? are known as interrogative adjectives. They 
are used to ask questions about the nouns which they qualify. In the following 
sentences the underlined words are interrogative adjectives: 


Which book would you like to borrow? 
Which bus goes to the centre of town? 

What school did you go to? 

What plans have you made for the wedding? 
Which dress did you choose in the end? 
What restaurant have they gone to? 


Demonstrative adjectives 


Formerly demonstrative determiners were commonly known as 
demonstrative adjectives. See determiners (see 1) and demonstrative 
determiners. 


Possessive adjectives 


Formerly possessive determiners were commonly known as possessive 
adjectives. See determiners (see 2) and possessive determiners (see 2). 


Compound adjectives 


Compound adjectives are made up of two or more words, usually separated by 
a hyphen. In the following list the underlined words are compound adjectives: 


a grey-haired man 

a part-time post 

a black-and-white cat 
an air-conditioned office 
a kind-hearted woman 


a good-looking young woman 
a broken-hearted young man 


a first-class hotel. 


profit [profit] the amount of money that you 
gain when you sell something for 


more than you paid for it 


purse [pars] 1 a small bag used for carrying 
money and other items, especially 
by women 


2 (BRIT) see change purse 


rent [rent] money that you pay to someone so 
that you can use something that 


belongs to them; pay the rent 


salary [sæləri] the money that you earn from 


your employer 


sales tax [seilz tæks] a tax that is added to the price of 


goods or services 


savings [serviz] all the money that you have saved, 


especially in a bank 


savings account [serviz əkaunt] a bank account that gives you 


interest on your money 


EXAMPLES 


To use the service you'll need a PIN number. 


We have seen huge changes in the price of gas. 


They expect house prices to rise. 


The lawyer was paid a huge salary. 


savings and 


loan 


share 


statement 


tax 


wages 


wallet (BRIT) 


VERBS 


borrow 


[servinz ond 


loun] 


[fear] 


[stertmont] 


[teks] 


[weid31z] 


[bprou] 


a business that lends people 
money to buy houses and that 
provides savings accounts; savings 


and loan association 


one of the equal parts that the 
value of a company is divided 
into, which people can buy so that 
they own a part of the company 


and have a part of its profit 


a document showing how much 
money you have put into and 


taken out of your bank account 


an amount of money that you 
have to pay to the government so 
that it can pay for public services 
such as roads and schools; 


raise/lower taxes 


the amount of money that is paid 
to someone for the work that they 
do 


see billfold 


to get money from someone and 


agree to pay it back some time in 


the future 

buy [bar] to get something by paying money 
for it 

charge [tfard] to ask someone to pay money for 
something 

cost [kost] to have as a price; cost a lot 

deposit [dippzit] to put an amount of money into a 


bank account 


donate [dounert] to give something to an 


organization 


EXAMPLES 


I bought shares in my brother's new company. 
His wages have gone up. 
Ilost my wallet. 


He could not afford to buy a house. 


Lizzie bought herself a bike. 


The driver charged us only $2 each. 
How much do you charge for printing photos? 


He has no children to inherit his house. 


earn [3rn] to receive money for work that 


you do 


inherit [inherit] to receive money or property from 


invest 


lend 


make money 


owe 


pay 


pay something 


in 


[invest] 


[lend] 


someone who has died 


to put money into a business or a 
bank, 
in order to try to make a profit 


from it 


to give someone money that they 
must give back after a certain 


amount of time 
to get money for doing something 
to have to pay money to someone 


1 to give someone an amount of 
money for something that you are 
buying; pay for the food 

2 to give someone an amount of 
money for something such as a bill 
or a debt; pay the bill 

3 to give someone money for the 
work that they do; We can pay you 
every week. 

4 to give someone the money that 
you owe them; I haven’t paid him 


back yet. 


to put money into a bank account 


pay up to give someone the money that 
you 
owe them, even though you would 


prefer not to 


save [serv] to gradually collect money by 


spending less than you get 


sign [sam] to write your name on a 
document; sign 


a check 


spend [spend] to pay money for things that you 


want or need; spend money 


withdraw [wiódro, w10-] to take money out of a bank 


account 


EXAMPLES 


He made a lot of money from his first book. 
The company owes money to more than 60 banks. 
Blake owed him $50. 


Tim and Barbara are saving for a house. 


I was saving money to go to college. 


ADJECTIVES 


bankrupt [beenkrapt] without enough money to pay 
your debts 


cheap 


expensive 


generous 


poor 


rich 


thrifty 


valuable 


wealthy 


IDIOMS 


be rolling in it 


in the red 


make ends 


meet 


[tfip] 


[ikspensiv] 


[d5enoros] 


[puar] 


[ritf] 


[Ortfti | 


[vaelyuobel] 


[wel@i] 


1 costing little money, or less than 
you expected 
2 not willing to spend much 


money 
costing a lot of money 


giving you more than you expect 


of something; a generous gift 


having very little money and few 


possessions 


having a lot of money or valuable 


possessions 


saving money, not buying 
unnecessary things, and not 


wasting things 
worth a lot of money 


having a large amount of money, 


property, or valuable possessions 


[INFormAL] to have a lot of money 
[INFORMAL] Owing money to a bank 


to manage to live on your income 


money doesn't 


grow on trees 


save something 


for a rainy day 


tighten your 
belt 


EXAMPLES 


used for saying that money is not 


freely available 


to keep money to use if an 


unexpected need arises 


to spend less money than you 


usually do 


I want to rent a cheap room near the university. 


She was always dressed in the most expensive silk and cashmere. 


My mother taught me to be thrifty. 


Do not leave any valuable items in your hotel room. 


The company is $5 million in the red. 


music 


NOUN 


music [myuzik] 


TYPES OF MUSIC 


classical music  [klaesikel 


myuzik] 


country music [kantri myuzik] 


folk music [fook myuzik] 


jazz [d'5aez] 


1 the pleasant sound that you 
make when you sing or play 
instruments; listen to music 

2 the symbols that you write on 
paper to tell people what to sing 


or play; read music 


a traditional type of music, written 


in a standard form 


a type of music in the style of the 
traditional music of the southern 


and western U.S. 


music that is traditional or typical 
of a particular group of people or 


country 


a style of music that has strong 
rhythms. 
It was invented by African- 


American musicians in the early 


pop music [ppp myuzik] 


rap [rep] 


rock and roll [rok and roul] 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
cello [tfelou] 
clarinet [klaerinet] 


EXAMPLES 


part of the twentieth century. 


modern popular music, usually 
with a strong rhythm and simple 


tunes 


a type of modern music in which 


the words are spoken 


a type of pop music developed in 
the 1950s which has a strong beat 


for dancing 


a musical instrument that is like a 
large violin. You sit behind it and 


rest it on the floor. 


a musical instrument that you 
blow. It is a long black wooden 
tube with keys on it that you press 
and a single reed (— small flat 
part that moves and makes a 


sound when you blow). 


This is a collection of traditional folk music from nearly 30 countries. 


The club plays live jazz on Sundays. 


Elvis Presley was known as the King of Rock and Roll. 


drum 


flute 


guitar 


harp 


horn 


keyboard 


musical 


instrument 


oboe 


[dram] 


[flut] 


[gitar | 


[harp] 


[horn] 


[kibord] 


[myuzikel 


instromont] 


[oubou 


a simple musical instrument that 
you hit with sticks or with your 
hands 


a musical instrument that you play 
by blowing. You hold it sideways 


to your mouth. 


a musical instrument that has six 


strings and a long neck 


a large musical instrument that 
has strings stretched from the top 
to the bottom of a frame. You play 


the harp with your fingers. 


a musical instrument with a long 
metal tube that you play by 


blowing into it 


1 the set of black and white keys 
that you press when you play a 
piano 

2 an electronic musical instrument 


that has a keyboard 


an object such as a piano, guitar, 
or violin that you use for playing 


music 


a musical instrument that you 


Order of adjectives 


If several adjectives are used to qualify a noun they tend to be placed in a 
certain order. The usual order is qualitative adjectives, such as pretty, adjectives 
relating to size, such as large, verb participles used as adjectives, such as 
exciting, depressing, broken, disappointed, worried, adjectives relating to colour, 
such as orange, adjectives relating to nationality or region, such as American or 
northern, adjectives relating to classification, such as wooden, Victorian, 
followed by adjectives relating to purpose or use such as dining table. The 
following sentences show the usual sequence of adjectives: 


They live in a pretty little white house. 


She wore a beautiful short black dress. 
There was a large deep circular pond in the garden. 


The roses were growing in the small enchanting Italian country garden. 
They lived in an ugly depressing city suburb. 
They sat round a large polished mahogany dining table. 


NB: Order of adjectivesa 
English is a very flexible language and the usual order of adjectives can be 
changed for emphasis. 


Adjectives used as nouns 


Sometimes adjectives can be used as nouns, especially when they are preceded 
by the definite article. In the following sentences the underlined words are 
adjectives used as nouns. It is sometimes considered offen-sive to use this 
construction, such as the disabled, as it can sound as though you are just lumping 
people together rather than considering them as individuals: 


There are few opportunities for the unemployed around here. 
The poor seem to keep getting poorer. 
The old are often lonely. 


Sometimes colour adjectives function as nouns without the definite or indefinite 
article: 


organ 


piano 


recorder 


saxophone 


sitar 


EXAMPLES 


[ərgən] 


[pizenou, 


pyenou] 


[rtkordor] 


[seeksofoun] 


[sitar] 


Sam is a great guitar player. 


blow. It is a long black wooden 
tube with keys on it that you press 
and a double reed (= small flat 
part that moves and makes a 


sound when you blow). 


a large musical instrument that is 


like a piano 


a large musical instrument that 
you play by pressing black and 
white bars (= keys) 


a wooden or plastic musical 

instrument in the shape of a pipe. 
You play it by blowing down one 
end and covering holes with your 


fingers. 


a musical instrument made of 
metal that you play by blowing 
into it 

an Indian musical instrument with 
two layers of strings, a long neck, 


and a round body 


tambourine 


trumpet 


violin 


xylophone 


PEOPLE 


band 


choir 


composer 


conductor 


[taeemborin] 


[trampit] 


[varln] 


[zailofoun] 


[band] 


[kwarer] 


[kempouzer] 


[kondaktor] 


a round musical instrument that 
has small bells around its edge. 
You shake it or hit it with your 
hand. 


a metal musical instrument that 


you blow 


a musical instrument made of 
wood with four strings. You hold 
it under your chin, and play it by 
moving a long stick (= a bow) 


across the strings 


a musical instrument with a row 
of wooden bars of different lengths 
that you play with special 


hammers 


a group of people who play music 


together; play in a band 


a group of people who sing 


together 
a person who writes music 


a person who stands in front of a 


group of musicians and directs 


drummer [dramor] 
guitarist [gitarist] 
musician [myuzifen] 
orchestra [orkistra] 
pianist [pizenist, piontst] 
singer [sior] 


PIECES AND PARTS OF MUSIC 


chord [kord] 
chorus [koras] 
duet [duet] 


EXAMPLES 


He sang in his church choir for ten years. 


their performance 


a person who plays a drum or a 


drum kit 
a person who plays the guitar 


a person who plays a musical 


instrument as their job or hobby 


a large group of musicians who 


play different instruments together 
a person who plays the piano 


a person who sings, especially as a 


job 


a number of musical notes played 
or sung at the same time; a chord 


of G major 


a part of a song that you repeat 


several times 


a piece of music performed by two 


people; a duet for two guitarists 


harmony 


key 


lyrics 


melody 


note 


octave 


piece of music 


rhythm 


scale 


solo 


[harmoni] 


[ki] 


[lirtks] 


[melodi] 


[nout] 


[pktiv] 


[pis əv myuzik] 


[rióom] 


[skeil] 


[soulou] 


the pleasant combination of 
different notes of music played at 


the same time; play in harmony 


a particular scale of musical notes; 
the key of C 


the words of a song 


a group of musical notes that 


make a tune 


1 one particular musical sound; a 
wrong note 
2 a symbol that represents this 


sound 


a series of eight notes in music, or 
the difference between the first 


and last notes in the series 


a complete musical work; an 


orchestral piece 


a regular pattern of sounds or 


movements 


a set of musical notes that are 


played in a fixed order 


a piece of music performed by one 


person 


song [son] words and music sung together 


verse [vars] one of the groups of lines in a 


poem or song 


RECORDING, PERFORMING, AND LISTENING TO MUSIC 


album [ælbəm] a collection of songs on a CD 


CD [si di] short for “compact disc:” a disc for 


storing music 
concert [kpnsərt] a performance of music 


iPod™ [arppd] a small piece of electronic 
equipment that stores music, 


photos, and movies 


karaoke [keeriouki] a form of entertainment in which 
a machine plays songs, and you 


sing the words 


EXAMPLES 


She has a deep voice so she can’t sing high notes. 
He raised his sticks and beat out the rhythm of the song. 


The band released their new album on July 1. 


The weekend began with an outdoor rock concert. 


MP3 player [em pi Ori pletor] a small piece of electronic 


equipment that stores and plays 


microphone 


record 


VERBS 


compose 


conduct 


perform 


play 


practice 


practise (BRIT) 


[maikrofoun] 


[rekord] 


[kempouz] 


[kondakt] 


[perform] 


[pler] 


[praektrs] 


music 


a piece of electronic equipment 
that you use to make sounds 
louder or to record them onto a 


machine 


a round, flat piece of black plastic 
on which sound, especially music, 
is stored. A record can be played 


on a record player. 


to write a piece of music 


to stand in front of musicians and 


direct their performance 


to play a piece of music in front of 


an audience 


1 to produce music from a musical 
instrument 
2 to put a CD into a machine and 


listen to it 


to do something regularly in order 
to do it better (In British English, 


use practise) 


see practice 


record [rikord] to store something such as a 
speech or a performance in a 
computer file or on a disk so that 


it can be heard or seen again later 
sing [si] to make music with your voice 


tune [tun] to adjust a musical instrument so 


that it produces the right notes 


EXAMPLES 


the Orchestra of Welsh National Opera conducted by Carlo Rizzi 
They will be performing works by Bach and Scarlatti. 


Nina was playing the piano. 


She played her CDs too loudly. 


My brother and I used to sing this song. 


ADJECTIVES 

acoustic [okustrk] an acoustic musical instrument is 
one which is not electric; an 
acoustic guitar 

classical [klaesrkel] traditional in form, style, or 
content; classical music 

flat [fleet] used for describing a note that is 


slightly lower than another note 


major [merd7or] used for talking about a scale with 


minor 


musical 


sharp 


ADVERBS 


in tune 


loudly 


out of tune 


softly 


[marnoer] 


[myuzikel] 


[farp] 


[in tun] 


[laudli] 


[aut ov Av tun] 


[softli] 


half steps in sound between the 
third and fourth and the seventh 
and eighth notes; a scale of G 


major 


used in music for talking about a 
scale in which the third note is 
one half step lower that the 
related major scale 

1 relating to playing or studying 
music; musical training 

2 having a natural ability and 


interest in music; musical children 


used for describing a note that is 


slightly higher than another note 


singing or playing the correct 


musical notes; sing in tune 


easily heard because the level of 


sound is very high; playing loudly 


not singing or playing the correct 


musical notes; sing out of tune 


quietly or gently; singing softly 


NOUNS 


binder 


briefcase 


bulletin board 


business card 


calculator 
conference 
room 


department 


desk 


the office 


[bamdor] 


[brifkers] 


[bulitin bord] 


[biznis kard] 


[kaelkyolertor] 
[kpnforons rum, 
-frons] 


[drpartmont] 


[desk] 


a cover for holding loose sheets of 


paper together 


a small suitcase for carrying 
business papers in; a leather 


briefcase 


a board on a wall for notices 
giving information (In British 
English, use noticeboard) 

a small card printed with your 
name, job, business address, and 


other contact information; give 


someone your business card 


a small electronic machine that 


you use to calculate numbers 


a room in an office building where 


people have meetings 


one of the sections in an 


organization 


a table that you sit at to write or 


fax machine [feeks mofin] 


file [fail] 


filing cabinet — [failm keebmnit] 


folder [fouldor] 


highlighter [harlartor] 


EXAMPLES 


work 


a special machine that you use to 
send and receive documents 


electronically 


1 a box or a type of envelope that 
you keep papers in 

2 a collection of information that 
you keep on your computer; open 


a file; a computer file 


a tall piece of office furniture with 


deep drawers for documents 


1 a folded piece of cardboard or 
plastic that you keep papers in; a 
work folder 

2 a group of files that are stored 


together on a computer 


a brightly colored pen that is used 
for marking important parts of a 


document 


Her telephone number was pinned to the bulletin board. 


She works in the accounting department. 


The file contained letters and reports. 


Yellow is meant to make people feel more optimistic. 
Blue is her favourite colour. 
He always wears black. 


NB: List commas 

In cases where there is a list of adjectives before a noun, the use of commas 
between the adjectives is now optional although it was formerly standard 
practice. When the adjective immediately before the noun has a closer 
relationship with it than the other adjectives, and indeed often helps to define 
the noun, no comma should be used before that adjective, as 


We want to buy some large juicy green peppers. 


See The comma as a separating device in a list of adjectives. 


Adjective or adverb? 


Some words can be used both as adjectives and adverbs. 

Which part of speech they are is obvious from the context in which they 
appear. The word early is an adjective in the first of the following sentences and 
an adverb in the second. 


We caught the early train. 
The train left early and we missed it. 


Comparative forms of adjectives 


Many adjectives have a comparative form used to indicate that something has 
more of a quality than something else. It is mostly qualitative adjectives that take 
comparative forms, although a few colour adjectives can also do so. 

Some adjectives add -er to the absolute form to form their comparative form 
such as braver and louder. Some other adjectives are preceded by the word more 
to form their comparative form such as more beautiful and more suitable. 

Which is the correct form of the comparative to use is often largely a matter 
of length. Adjectives which consist of one syllable, such as loud, usually add -er 
to make louder. 


ink cartridge [ink kartrid3] a small container filled with ink 


that you put into a printer 


notepad [noutpaed] 1 a pad of paper for writing notes 
on 


2 a pocket-sized personal 


computer 

noticeboard see bulletin board 

(BRIT) 

office [ofis] a place where people work sitting 
at a desk; work in an office 

overhead [ouvərhed a piece of equipment that you use 

projector predsektor] to make an image on a plastic 
sheet appear large on a screen 

scissors [sizorz.] a small tool for cutting, with two 
sharp parts that are joined 
together 

paperclip [perperklrp] a small metal clip used for holding 
sheets of paper together 

pen [pen] a long thin object that you use for 
writing with ink (— colored 
liquid) 

pencil [pensel] a thin piece of wood with a black 


or colored substance through the 


middle that you use to write or 


photocopier [footokppior] 
photocopy [footokppi] 
printer [printer] 
reception [risepfen] 
receptionist [risepfanist] 
safe [serf] 


Scotch tape™ [skptf terp] 


sellotape (BRIT) 


stapler [sterplər] 


draw with 


a machine that copies documents 


by photographing them 


a copy of a document that you 
make using a photocopier; make a 


photocopy 


a machine for printing copies of 


computer documents on paper 


the desk in an office building that 


you go to when you first arrive 


a person who deals with people on 
the phone or in person at a 


reception desk 


a strong metal box with a lock, 
where you keep money or other 


valuable things 


clear plastic sticky tape that is 
used for sticking things together; a 
roll of Scotch tape (In British 
English, use sellotape) 


see Scotch tape™ 


a small piece of equipment that is 


used for attaching sheets of paper 


staples [sterpelz ] 
toner [tounor] 
vending [vendin mofin] 
machine 

VERBS 

photocopy [footokppi] 
scan [skeen] 

type [tarp] 


together with staples 


pieces of thin wire that attach 


sheets of paper together 


a black or colored powder used as 


ink in a printer or a photocopier 


a machine that you can buy small 
articles from, such as food, drinks, 


or cigarettes 


to make a copy of a document 
using a photocopier; photocopy a 


document 


to make an electronic copy of a 
picture or 
a document using a special piece 


of equipment (called a scanner) 


to write something using a 
machine like 


a computer 


NOUNS 


billfold 


bracelet 


brush 


change purse 


comb 


cotton ball 


cotton wool 


personal items 


[bilfould] 


[brerslit] 


[braf] 


[tfemnd5 pars] 


[koum] 


[kpten bol] 


a small case in which you keep 
money and cards (In British 


English, use wallet) 


a piece of jewelry that you wear 


around your wrist; a silver bracelet 


an object with a lot of hairs 
attached to it that you use for 


making your hair tidy 


a very small bag used for carrying 
money, especially by women (In 


British English, use purse) 


a thin piece of plastic or metal 
with narrow, pointed parts (called 
teeth). You use a comb to make 


your hair tidy. 


soft, fluffy cotton, often used for 
applying creams to your skin (In 


British English, use cotton wool) 


see cotton ball 


(BRIT) 


dental floss 


deodorant 


diamond 


earring 


face cream 


face powder 


flannel (BRIT) 


gel 


hairdryer 


[dentel flos] 


[dioudoront] 


[darmend, darao- 


] 


[ər] 


[fers krim] 


[fers pauder] 


[del] 


[heardratr] 


a type of thread that is used to 


clean between your teeth 


a substance that you can put on 
your skin to hide or prevent bad 


smells 


a hard, clear stone that is very 
expensive, and is used for making 


jewelry; diamond earrings 


a piece of jewelry that you wear 


on your ear 


a thick substance that you can rub 


into your face to keep it soft 


a very fine soft powder that you 
can put on your face to make it 


look smoother 
see washcloth 


a thick substance like jelly, used 
for keeping your hair in a 
particular style or for washing 


your body; shower gel 


a machine that you use to dry 


your hair 


hairspray 


handbag (BRIT) 


handkerchief 


jewelry 


jewellery 
(BRIT) 
key ring 


lipstick 


makeup 


mirror 


mouthwash 


[heersprer] 


[haenkert fif] 


[d ;uolri] 


[ki rin] 


[lrpstik] 


[merkAp] 


[miror] 


[mauOwp[] 


a sticky substance that you spray 
out of a can onto your hair in 


order to hold it in place 


See purse 


a small square piece of cloth that 


you use for blowing your nose 


decorations that you wear on your 
body, such as a ring that you wear 
on your finger; a jewelry box (In 


British English, use jewellery) 


see jewelry 


a metal ring that you use to keep 


your keys together 


a colored substance that women 


sometimes put on their lips 


the creams and powders that you 
can put on your face to make 
yourself look more attractive; put 


on makeup; take off makeup 


a flat piece of special glass that 


you can see yourself in 


a liquid that you put in your 


mouth to clean it and make your 


breath smell pleasant 


nail file [neil fail] a small rough strip that you rub 
across the ends of your nails to 


shorten them or shape them 


nail varnish [neil varnif] a thick liquid that you can paint 


on your nails 


necklace [neklis] a piece of jewelry that you wear 


around your neck 


perfume [psrfyum, a liquid with a pleasant smell that 
perfyum] you put on your skin 
purse [pars] 1 a small bag that a woman uses 


for carrying things such as money 
and keys (In British English, use 
handbag) 

2 (BRIT) see change purse 


EXAMPLES 


Eva was wearing red lipstick. 


Anna doesn't usually wear much makeup. 


Dan looked at himself in the mirror. 


The hall smelled of her mother's perfume. 


razor [reizor] a tool that people use for shaving 


ring 


shampoo 


soap 


sponge 


suncream 
(BRIT) 


sunscreen 


tissue 


toilet paper 


toiletries 


[r1] 


[fæmpu] 


[soup] 


[spand3] 


[sanskrin] 


[tifu] 


[torlit perpor] 


[torlotriz] 


a small circle of metal that you 


wear on your finger; a wedding ring 


liquid soap that you use for 


washing your hair 


a substance that you use with 


water for washing yourself; a bar 
of soap 


a piece of a very light soft material 
with a lot of small holes in it, that 


you use for washing yourself 


see sunscreen 


a cream that you can put on your 
skin to protect it from the sun (In 


British English, use suncream) 


a piece of thin, soft paper that you 
use to wipe your nose; a packet of 


tissues 


paper that you use to clean 


yourself after using the toilet 


the things that you use when you 
are washing or taking care of your 


body, such as soap and toothpaste 


toothbrush [tuObrAf] a small brush that you use for 


cleaning your teeth 


toothpaste [tuOperst] a thick substance that you put on 
a toothbrush for cleaning your 
teeth 

towel [taval] a piece of thick soft cloth that you 


use to dry yourself; a bath towel 
wallet (BRIT) see billfold 


washcloth [wpfkl50] a small cloth that you use for 


washing yourself (In British English, 


use flannel) 

watch [wpt/] a small clock that you wear on 
your wrist 

VERBS 

brush [braf] to tidy something using a brush; 
brush your hair 

carry [kæri] 1 to hold something in your hand 
and take it with you; carry a 
handbag 
2 to always have something with 
you; carry a passport 

comb [koum] to use a comb to make your hair 


tidy; comb your hair 


put something to place clothing or makeup on 


on your body in order to wear it 
take something to remove clothing or makeup 

off 

wear [wear] to have something such as clothes, 


shoes, or jewelry on your body 


EXAMPLES 


She put on her makeup. 


Rosalinda was wearing gold earrings. 


Comparative and number of syllables 


When a one-syllable adjective ends in a single vowel followed by a single 
consonant, the consonant is doubled before the -er ending is added, as in big, 
bigger. 

Some adjectives which consist of two syllables form their comparative by 
adding -er. This is especially true of adjectives which end in -y, such as 
merry/merrier, but it is also true of some other two-syllable adjectives such as 
clever/ cleverer and quiet/quieter. In other cases, such as famous or careful, the 
comparative form is formed with more, as in more famous, more careful. In 
some cases the comparative of a two-syllable adjective can be formed either by 
adding -er to the positive or absolute form or by preceding this with more. Thus 
the word gentle can have the comparative form gentler or more gentle and the 
word pleasant can have the comparative form pleasanter or more pleasant. 

Adjectives which consist of three or more syllables usually have comparative 
forms using more, such as more dangerous. Some three-syllable adjectives 
which begin with the prefix -un can form their comparative forms by adding -er , 
such as unhappy/unhappier, unlucky/unluckier. 

The above are regular ways of forming the comparative of adjectives. In the 
following sentences the underlined words are examples of these: 


She is prettier than her sister. 

It was a brighter day. 

The walls are whiter now. 

He is younger than his wife. 

It's a safer place now. 

The house is even dirtier. 

It's a heavier burden. 

She is the more careful worker. 

He was the cleverer student. 

She is madder than ever. 

That death was sadder still. 

The child is quieter than her brother. 
He is the more honest of the two business partners. 
I chose the bigger room. 

She gets lovelier each year. 

This is an even riskier venture. 


This essay is far more interesting. 
This doorway is narrower than the other. 


NOUNS 


ash 


bark 
beech 
birch 


bird feeder 


blossom 


border 


branch 


bud 


bush 


[æf] 


[bark] 
[bitf] 
[bsrtf] 


[bsrd fidər] 


[blosəm] 


[bərdər] 


[bræntf] 


[bad] 


[buf] 


plants, trees, and gardens 


a tree that has smooth gray bark 


and loses its leaves in the winter 
the rough surface of a tree 

a tree with a smooth gray trunk 
a tall tree with thin branches 


a container that you fill with food 
for birds 


the flowers that appear on a fruit 


tree; cherry blossom 


a long area of ground along the 
edge of a garden that is planted 


with flowers; border plants 


one of the parts of a tree that have 


leaves, flowers, and fruit 


a new growth on a tree or plant 


that develops into a leaf or flower 


a plant with leaves and branches 


that is smaller than a tree; a rose 


buttercup 


compost 


daffodil 


daisy 


dandelion 


elm 


fence 


fern 


EXAMPLES 


[batorkap] 


[kpmpoust] 


[daefadil] 


[derzi] 


[daendilaron] 


[elm] 


[fens] 


[fsrn] 


bush 


a small wild plant with bright 


yellow flowers 


a mixture of dead plants and 
vegetables that is used to improve 
soil 

a yellow flower with a long stem 


that appears in spring 


a small wildflower with a yellow 


center and white petals 


a wild plant with yellow flowers 
that turn into balls of soft white 


seeds 


a tree with broad leaves that it 


loses in the fall 


a wooden or metal wall around a 


piece of land 


a plant that has long stems with 


leaves that look like feathers 


We picked apples from the upper branches of a tree. 


Small pink buds were beginning to form on the bushes. 


fertilizer 


fir tree 


flower 


forest 


forget-me-not 


garden 


garden bench 


garden center 


gardener 


[fartelaizor] 


[far tri] 


[flavor] 


[forrst] 


[forget mi npt] 


[garden] 


[garden bent] 


[garden sentor] 


[gardanor] 


a substance that you put on soil to 


make plants grow well 


a tall evergreen tree that has thin 


needle-like leaves 


the brightly colored part of a 
plant; a bunch of flowers; a flower 


bed; a flower pot 


a large area where trees grow 


close together; a forest fire 


a small plant with very small blue 


flowers 


1 the part of the land by your 
house where you grow flowers and 
vegetables 

2 places with plants, trees, and 


grass, that people can visit 


a long seat of wood or metal that 
two or more people can sit on in a 


garden 


a store, usually with an outdoor 
area, where you can buy plants 


and tools for your garden 


a person who works in a garden 


gardening [gardenin |] the activity of working in a garden 


grass [graes] a plant with thin, green leaves that 
cover the surface of the ground; 


cut the grass 


greenhouse [grinhaus] a glass building where you grow 
plants to protect them from bad 


weather 


ground [graund] the soil on the Earth’s surface in 


which you can grow plants 


grounds [graundz] the garden or area of land around 


a large or important building 


hedge [hed3] a row of small trees growing close 
together around a garden or a 
field 


EXAMPLES 


She has a beautiful garden. 

The gardens are open from 10:30 a.m. until 5:00 p.m. 
Mrs. Daly employs a gardener. 

My favorite hobby is gardening. 


We walked around the palace grounds. 


hoe [hou] a tool with a long handle and a 
small square blade that you use to 


break up the surface of the soil 


holly 


hose 


ivy 


jasmine 


lawn 


lawnmower 


leaf »» leaves 


lily 


oak 


orchard 


orchid 


[hpli] 


[houz] 


[arvi] 


[dzæzmın] 


[lon] 


[lonmoouer] 


[lif] [livz] 


[lili] 


[ook] 


[ortford] 


[orkid] 


a plant that has hard, shiny leaves 
with sharp points, and red berries 


in the winter 


a long rubber or plastic pipe that 
you use to put water on plants; a 


garden hose 


a dark-green plant that grows up 


walls or along the ground 


a climbing plant which has small 
white or yellow flowers with a 


pleasant smell 


an area of short grass around a 


house or other building 
a machine for cutting grass 


the parts of a tree or plant that are 
flat, thin, and usually green; an 
oak leaf 


a plant with large sweet-smelling 


flowers 
a type of large tree 


an area of land where fruit trees 


grow; a cherry orchard 


a plant with brightly colored, 


unusually shaped flowers 


palm tree [pam tri] a straight tree with a lot of long 
leaves at the top, which grows in 


tropical countries 


path [pae0] a long, narrow piece of ground 


that people walk along 


patio [paetiou] a flat area next to a house, where 
people can sit and relax or eat; 


patio furniture 


petal [petal] the thin colored parts of a plant 


that form the flower; rose petals 


pine [pain] a tall tree with long, thin leaves 


that it keeps all year 


EXAMPLES 


We had lunch on the lawn. 


We followed the path through the grounds. 


plant [plant] a living thing that grows in the 
earth and has a stem, leaves, and 
roots 

poppy [pppi] a plant with large, delicate, red 
flowers 


primrose [primrouz] a wild plant with pale yellow 


rainforest 


rake 


root 


rose 


seed 


shade 


shed 


shrub 


soil 


sprinkler 


stalk 


[remnforist] 


[rerk] 


[rut] 


[rouz] 


[sid] 


[ferd] 


[fed] 


[frab] 


[soil] 


[sprinklor] 


[stak] 


flowers 


a thick forest of tall trees that 
grows in tropical areas where 


there is a lot of rain 


a tool with a long handle, used for 


collecting loose grass or leaves 


the part of a plant that grows 


under the ground 


a flower with a pleasant smell and 
sharp points (called thorns) on its 


stems 


the small, hard part of a plant 


from which a new plant grows 


an area where direct sunlight does 


not reach; in the shade 


a small building where you store 


things 
a small bush 


the substance on the surface of the 


Earth in which plants grow 


a machine that spreads drops of 


water over an area of grass 


the thin part of a flower, leaf, or 


fruit that joins it to the plant or 


tree 


stem [stem] the long, thin part of a plant that 


the flowers and leaves grow on 


sunflower [sanflavor] a very tall plant with large yellow 
flowers 

thorn [Orn] a sharp point on some plants and 
trees 


EXAMPLES 


Water each plant daily. 

Plant the seeds in small plastic pots. 

They grow well in sun or partial shade. 

This book tells you how to choose shrubs for your garden. 


The soil here is good for growing vegetables. 


A single flower grows on each long stalk. 


He cut the stem and gave her the flower. 


He removed a thorn from his foot. 


tree [tri] a tall plant that lives for a long 
time. It has a trunk, branches, and 


leaves; apple trees 


trunk [trank] the large main stem of a tree from 


which the branches grow 


tulip [tulip] a flower that grows in the spring 


and is shaped like a cup 


vase [vers, vaz] a container that is used for 


holding flowers 


violet [varelit] a small plant that has purple or 


white flowers in the spring 


watering can  [wotorn) ken] a container with a handle that is 


used to water plants 


weed [wid] a plant that grows where you do 
not want it 
weedkiller [widkilor] a substance that you put on your 


garden to kill weeds 


weeping willow [wip wilou] a type of tree with long thin 
branches that hang down to the 


ground 


wheelbarrow _ [wilbzrou] an open container with one wheel 
and two handles, that is used for 
moving things such as earth or 


plants 


window box [windou bpks] along narrow container on a shelf 
at the bottom of a window that is 


used for growing plants 


woods [wudz] a large area of trees growing near 


each other 


yew [yu] an evergreen tree with sharp 
leaves that are broad and flat, and 


red berries 


VERBS 

blossom [blpsam] to produce flowers 

cultivate [kaltivert] to grow plants on a piece of land 
flower [flavor] to produce flowers 


EXAMPLES 


There was a small vase of flowers on the table. 
The garden was full of weeds. 


Rain begins to fall, and peach trees blossom. 


These plants will flower soon. 


grow [grou] 1 to gradually become bigger 
2 used for saying that a plant or a 
tree lives in a particular place 
3 to put seeds or young plants in 


the ground and take care of them 


mow [mou] to cut an area of grass using a 
machine (called a mower); mow 


the lawn 


pick [pik] to take flowers, fruit, or leaves 


This is a politer/more polite way of saying the same thing. 

This is certainly a pleasanter/more pleasant way of spending the day. 
That is the likelier/more likely solution. 

That is an even more ridiculous idea. 


Irregular comparatives 


The adjectives good and bad have the irregular comparative forms better and 
worse, as in a good day/a better day and a bad experience/a worse experience. 


No comparative form 


Some adjectives have only an absolute form and do not normally have a 
comparative form. These include mere, perfect, real, right, unique and utter. 


Superlative forms 


You can also describe something by saying that something has more of a quality 
than anything else of its kind. In order to do this you use the superlative form of 
an adjective. The regular superlative form of an adjective is formed in the same 
way as the comparative form, except that the comparative ending -er is replaced 
by the superlative ending -est, and the word more, which is used to form the 
comparative, is replaced by the word most. Thus, in the following sentences the 
underlined words are examples of the superlative form of adjectives: 


I want the largest size. 

It was the longest journey I’ve ever taken. 

That is the maddest idea yet. 

He is the unhappiest person I know. 

It was the most disappointing news that I had had all year. 
This is the quietest room in the hotel. 

He is certainly the cleverest student. 

She was the most beautiful woman there. 

The rose is the loveliest flower. 

This seems the most dangerous plan. 


Irregular superlatives 


plant 


prune 


tend 


water 


weed 


ADJECTIVES 


deciduous 


evergreen 


indoor 


leafy 


[pleent] 


[prun] 


[tend] 


[wotor] 


[wid] 


[disid3uas] 


[evorgrin | 


[mdr] 


[lifi] 


from a plant or tree 


to put something into the ground 


so that it will grow 


to cut out parts of a bush or tree in 
order to make it grow thicker and 
better 


to look after your garden and the 


plants in it 


to pour water over plants in order 


to help them to grow 


to remove the weeds from an area 


a deciduous tree loses its leaves in 


the fall every year 


an evergreen tree has green leaves 


all year 


done or used inside a building; 


indoor plants 


1 having a lot of leaves; leafy trees 
2 you say that a place is leafy 
when there are a lot of trees and 


plants there 


mature [motyuer, -tuer, fully grown; mature fruit trees 


-tfuer] 
outdoor [autdor] happening outside and not ina 
building 
overgrown [ouvergroun | thickly covered with plants that 


have not been looked after 


EXAMPLES 


There were roses growing by the side of the door. 


He plans to plant fruit trees. 


Try not to walk on the flower beds while you are weeding. 


shady [ferdi] not in direct sunlight 

PHRASE 

“Stay off the used on signs to tell people not to 

grass” walk on the grass 

IDIOMS 

have a green to be good at making plants grow 

thumb (In British English, use have green 
fingers) 

have green see have a green thumb 


fingers (BRIT) 


NOUNS 


alphabet 


article 


author 


ballpoint pen 


Biro (BRIT) 


book 


capitals 


chapter 


reading and writing 


[zelfobet, -bit] 


[artrkel] 


[209r] 


[bolpornt pen] 


[buk] 


[keepitelz] 


[tjzepter] 


a set of letters that is used for 


writing words 


a piece of writing in a newspaper 


or magazine; a newspaper article 


the person who wrote a book or a 


document 


a pen with a small metal ball at 
the tip (In British English, use Biro) 


see ballpoint pen 


a number of pieces of paper, 
usually with words printed on 
them, that are fastened together 


and bound inside a cover 


letters in the form that is used at 
the beginning of sentences or 

names, for example “T,” “B,” and 
^F," rather than “t,” “b,” and "f." 


a part of a book; See chapter 4. 


character [kaeriktor] one of the people in a story 


colon [koulon] the punctuation mark (:) that you 


can use to join parts of a sentence 


comic book [komık buk] a magazine that contains stories 


told in pictures 


comma [komə] the punctuation mark (,) that you 
use to separate parts of a sentence 
or items in 


a list 
conclusion [konkluzen] the ending of a story 


correction fluid [korekfen fluid] a white liquid that you use to 


cover written mistakes 


cover [kavor] the outside part of a book or a 


magazine 


EXAMPLES 


The Russian alphabet has 31 letters. 
Jill Phillips is the author of “Give Your Child Music.” 


Please write your name and address in capitals. 


The main character in “Great Expectations” is Pip. 


Her photograph was on the front cover of “Zoo” magazine. 


diary [darori] a book in which you record what 


happens in your life 


dictionary 


document 


draft 


e-book 


editor 


encyclopedia 


eraser 


essay 


exclamation 
mark (BRIT) 


[dikfoneri] 


[dpkyomont] 


[dreeft] 


[i buk] 


[editor] 


[insarklopidio] 


[rrersor] 


[eser] 


a book in which the words and 
phrases of a language are listed, 


together with their meanings 


an official piece of paper with 


important information on it 


a piece of writing that you have 
not finished working on; a first 
draft 


short for “electronic book:” a book 
that you can read on a computer 


screen 


someone whose job is to check 


and correct texts 


a book or a CD-ROM containing 


facts about many different subjects 


a small object that you use for 
removing marks you have made 
with a pencil (In British English, use 
rubber) 


a short piece of writing on a 


subject 


see exclamation point 


exclamation [eksklomerfen the punctuation mark (!) that you 

point point] use at the end of a sentence to 
show excitement or anger (In 
British English, use exclamation 


mark) 


fairy tale [feari terl] a story for children about magic 


and fairies 


fiction [fikfen] books and stories about people 


and events that are not real 


full stop (BRIT) see period 

handwriting [haendrartin | your style of writing with a pen or 
a pencil 

headline [hedlam] the title of a newspaper story, 


printed in large letters 


hero [hiarou] the main male character of a story 


EXAMPLES 


I have kept a diary since I was eleven. 


She writes romantic fiction. 
The address was in Anna’s handwriting. 


The headline read “Government plans to build new hospitals.” 


heroine [heroum] the main female character of a 


Story 


hyphen 


index 


ink 


introduction 


journal 


journalist 


language 


[harfen] 


[indeks] 


[19k] 


[intredAk[?n] 


[d53rnel] 


[dz3rnoalist] 


Hlaengwid3] 


the punctuation sign (-) that you 
use to join two words together, as 
in “left-handed” 


a list at the back of a book that 
tells you what is in the book and 
on which pages you can find each 


item 


the colored liquid that you use for 


writing or printing 


the part at the beginning of a book 
that tells you what the book is 


about 


1 a magazine or a newspaper that 
deals with a special subject; an 
academic journal 


2 same as diary 


someone whose job is to collect 
news stories and write about them 
for newspapers, magazines, 


television, or radio 


1 a system of sounds and written 
symbols that people of a particular 
country or region use in talking or 
writing; the English language 


2 the use of a system of 


legend [led z?nd] 
letter [letor] 
library [larbreri] 


EXAMPLES 


The letter was written in blue ink. 


communication that has a set of 
sounds or written symbols; improve 


your language skills 


a very old and popular story 


1 a message that you write or type 
on paper and send to someone; 
send someone a letter 

2 a written symbol that represents 
a sound in a language; the letters of 
the alphabet 


a place where books, newspapers, 
DVDs, and music are kept for 


people to use or borrow 


literature [litorotfor, -tfor] 


magazine 


[mægəzin, -zin] 


myth [m19] 


books, plays, and poetry that most 
people consider to be of high 
quality 


a thin book with stories and 
pictures that you can buy every 


week or every month 


an ancient story about gods and 


narrator 


newspaper 


nonfiction 


novel 


novelist 


page 


paper 


paperback 


paragraph 


[naerertor] 


[nuzperper, nus- 


] 


[npnfikfen] 


[npvel] 


[npvalist] 


[perd] 


[perper] 


[perperbak] 


[pærəgræf] 


magic; a Greek myth 


the person who tells the story in a 
book 


a number of large sheets of folded 
paper, with news, advertisements, 
and other information printed on 


them 


writing that is about real people 
and events rather than imaginary 


ones 


a long written story about 


imaginary people and events 
someone who writes novels 


one side of a piece of paper in a 
book, a magazine, or a newspaper; 


Turn to page 7. 


1 a material that you write on; a 
piece of paper 
2 a newspaper 


a book with a thin cardboard or 


paper cover 


a section of a piece of writing that 


begins on a new line and contains 


more than one sentence 


pen [pen] a long thin object that you use for 


writing with ink 


pencil [pensel] a long thin piece of wood with a 
black substance through the 


middle that you use for writing 


EXAMPLES 


Ayumi is studying English literature at Leeds University. 
I read about the fire in the newspaper. 


The library contains both fiction and nonfiction. 


My favorite novel is War and Peace. 


I’m going to the store to buy a paper. 


Pll buy the book when it comes out in paperback. 


period [preried] the punctuation mark (.) that you 
use at the end of a sentence (In 
British English, use full stop) 


play [pler] a piece of writing performed in a 
theatre, on the radio, or on 


television 


plot [plot] a series of events that make up the 


story of a book 


poem [pouem] a piece of writing in which the 


words are chosen for their beauty 


The adjectives good and bad have the irregular superlative forms best and worst, 
as in a good day/the best day and a bad experience/the worst experience. 


No superlative form 


Some adjectives have only an absolute form and do not normally have a 
superlative form. These include mere, perfect, real, right, unique and utter. 


poet 


poetry 


punctuation 


question mark 


quotation 


quotation 


marks 


report 


rubber (BRIT) 


[pourt] 


[pouttri] 


[panktfuerfen] 


[kwestfen mark] 


[kwouterfen] 


[kwooterfon 


marks] 


[riport] 


and sound, and are arranged in 


short lines 
someone who writes poems 


the form of literature that consists 


of poems 


signs such as ( ), !, or ? that you 
use to divide writing into 


sentences and phrases 


the punctuation mark (?) that is 
used in writing at the end of a 


question 


a sentence or a phrase from a 


book, a poem, a speech, or a play 


the punctuation marks (“ ”) or (°) 
that are used in writing to show 
where speech or a quotation 


begins and ends 


1 a newspaper article that gives 
information about something that 
happened; a newspaper report 

2 a piece of work that a student 
writes on a particular subject; a 


book report 


See eraser 


scene [sin] a part of a play or a book in which 
all the events happen in the same 


place 


script [skript] the written words that actors 


speak in a play 


EXAMPLES 


Hamlet is my favorite play. 


He told me the plot of his new novel. 


We studied French poetry last term. 


Check your spelling and punctuation. 


The opening scene shows a mother and daughter having an argument. 


semicolon [semikoulon] the mark (;) that you use in 
writing to separate different parts 


of a sentence 


sentence [sentons] a group of words that tells you 


something or asks a question 


story [stori] a description of imaginary people 
and events, that is intended to 


entertain people 


summary [samori] a short description of something 
that gives the main points but not 
the details 


table of [terb»] av a list of chapters that is shown at 


contents kpntents] the beginning of a book 

thesaurus [Orsoros] a reference book in which words 

(pL) thesauruses, with similar meanings are grouped 

thesauri [Orsorar] together 

thriller [Orilor] an exciting book or play about a 
crime 

title [tart@l] the name of something such as a 
book or a play 

translation [traenzlerf?n] a piece of writing or speech that 


has been put into a different 


language 


vocabulary [vookabyeleri] 1 all the words that someone 
knows in a particular language; 
She has a large vocabulary. 
2 all the words in a language; a 
new word in the English vocabulary 
3 the words that you use when 
you are talking about a particular 


subject; technical vocabulary 
word [ward] a unit of language with meaning 


writer [rartor] someone whose job is to write 


books, stories, or articles 


EXAMPLES 


Here is a short summary of the news. 


The title of the novel is Jane Eyre. 


The Italian word for “love” is “amore.” 


writing [raitm] 1 something that has been written 
or printed 
2 any piece of written work; a 
piece of writing 
3 the activity of writing, especially 


of writing books for money 


VERBS 

copy [kppi] to write something that is exactly 
like another thing 

delete [dilit] to put a line through something 
that has been written down 

look something to try to find something in a book 

up such as a dictionary 

print [print] 1 to use a machine to put words or 


pictures on paper; print copies of a 
novel 
2 to write letters that are not 


joined together; print your name 


publish [pablif] to prepare and print copies of a 


book, a magazine, or a newspaper 


read [rid] 1 to look at written words and 
understand them; read a book 
2 to say words that you can see; 


read someone a story 


rhyme [ram] to end with a very similar sound 
to another word; “June” rhymes 


with “moon.” 


set [set] if a story is set in a particular 
place or time, the events in it take 


place in that place or time 


skim [skim] to read something quickly 


EXAMPLES 


Lydia tried to read the writing on the next page. 
Elizabeth Johnston teaches creative writing at Concordia University. 


I didn’t know what “subscribe” meant, so I looked it up in the dictionary. 


HarperCollins will publish his new novel in March. 


The novel is set in China in 1900. 


He skimmed the pages quickly, then read them again more carefully. 


spell [spel] 1 to write or speak each letter of a 
word in the correct order; How do 


you spell “potato”? 


2 to have a good knowledge of the 
correct order of letters in words; 


Many students cannot spell. 


translate [treenzleit] to say or write something again in 


a different language 


type [tarp] to write something using a 


machine such as a computer 


write [rart] 1 to use a pen or a pencil to 
produce words, letters, or numbers 
2 to create something such as a 
book or a poem 
3 to give someone information, 
ask them something, or express 
your feelings in a letter or an 


email; write to someone 


EXAMPLES 


Martin Luther translated the Bible into German. 


Please write your name and address on the back of the photo. 


She writes articles for French newspapers. 


NOUNS 


chore 


day off 


free time 


habit 


hobby 


housework 


lifestyle 


lunch break 


routines 


[tfr] 


[fri tarm] 


[haebrt] 


[hpbi] 


[hauswark] 


[larfstail ] 


[antf brerk] 


a job that you have to do, for 
example, cleaning the house; 


household chores; do the chores 


a day when you do not go to work; 


have a day off 


time when you are not working or 
studying, when you can do things 
that you enjoy; in your free time 
something that you do often or 
regularly; a bad habit; an old habit 
an activity that you enjoy doing in 
your free time 


the work that you do to keep a 


house clean and tidy; do housework 


the way someone has chosen to 
live and behave; a healthy lifestyle 


the period in the middle of the day 
when you stop work in order to 


have a meal; have your lunch break 


routine [rutin] the usual activities that you do 


every day; your daily routine 


rush hour [raf avor] one of the periods of the day when 
most people are traveling to or 


from work; rush-hour traffic 


time off [tarm of] a period of time when you do not 


work; take time off; give someone 


time off 
VERBS 
commute [komyut] to travel to work or school 
shave [ferv] to remove hair from your face or 
body 


EXAMPLES 


She’s always busy and has lots of hobbies. 
Skiing is an expensive hobby. 


I had to drive eight miles during rush hour. 


Many women shave their legs. 


He always shaves before breakfast. 


do the to go to stores to buy things 
shopping 


drop someone to take someone to a place in a car 


off 
get dressed 


get ready 


get up 


go home 


go to bed 
go to sleep 


go to work 


take a bath 


take a shower 


have breakfast 


have dinner 


have lunch 


and leave them there 
to put clothes on yourself 


to completely prepare yourself for 


something 
to get out of bed 


to return to the place where you 


live 
to lie down in your bed to sleep 
to fall asleep 


to go to the place where you do 
your job 
to sit or lie down in a bath filled 


with water to wash your body 


to wash yourself by standing 
under the water that comes from a 


shower 
to eat the first meal of the day 


to eat the main meal of the day, 
which is usually served in the 


evening 


to eat the meal that you have in 
the middle of the day 


make dinner to prepare the main meal of the 


day, which is usually served in the 


evening 
pick someone to collect someone from a place, 
up often in a car 
set your alarm to adjust an alarm clock so that it 


will wake you at a particular time 


sleep in to sleep until after the time you 


usually get up in the morning 


EXAMPLES 


Dad dropped me off at school on his way to work. 
It takes her a long time to get ready for school. 


They have to get up early in the morning. 


We went to bed at about 10 p.m. 


It was time to go to work. 
Would you like to stay and have dinner? 
I pick the children up from school at three o'clock. 


Dad set the alarm for eight the next day. 


tidy up to organize a place by putting 


things in their usual places 


wake up to stop sleeping 


ADVERBS 


Determiners 


A determiner (see 1, 2) is a word that is used in front of a noun or pronoun to 
give some information about it. Formerly, determiners were classified as 
adjectives. However, because, unlike adjectives, determiners do not, strictly 
speaking 'describe' a noun or pronoun, the modern grammatical practice is to 
draw a distinction between them. Thus, the category determiner has been 
created. 


Types of determiner 


Definite and indefinite articles 


The definite and indefinite articles are often categorized as determiners. 


Definite article 


The definite article is the and it can be used in various ways. It can be used in a 
sentence to refer back to a person or thing that has already been mentioned or 
identified. 


In the following sentences the is used in this way: 


Mrs Brown gave birth to a boy and the boy was called John. 

I was asked to choose a restaurant and the restaurant I chose was The Olive 
Tree. 

Father bought a new dog and the dog is a Labrador. 


The definite article can also be used to identify someone or something as the 
only one of its kind. In the following sentences the is used in this way: He is 


reading the Bible. 


Tourists often visit the Tower of London. 
He has been declared the new Prime Minister of the UK. 


The definite article is used to refer to a whole class or group of things or people. 


during the 


week 
every day 
every week 


in the 


afternoon 


in the evening 


in the morning 


on weekends 


IDIOMS 


burn the candle 
at both ends 


go out like a 
light 


on the go 


EXAMPLES 


on any day from Monday to Friday 


on each day without exception 
at least one time each week 


during the part of the day that 
begins at lunchtime and ends at 


about six o'clock 


during the part of the day between 
the end of the afternoon and 


midnight 


during the part of the day between 
the time that people usually wake 


up and noon 


on Saturdays and Sundays 


to stay up very late at night and 


get up very early in the morning 


to fall asleep very quickly 


always busy and active 


It was cold and dark when I woke up at 6:30. 

He never goes out during the week. 

They got up every day before dawn. 

He calls his mother every week. 

He's arriving in the afternoon. 

We usually have dinner at seven in the evening. 

The first thing people do in the morning is open the curtains. 


She was never at home on weekends. 


I’ve been on the go all day. 


NOUNS 


assembly 


attendance 


blackboard 


box lunch 


break (BRIT) 


bully 


cafeteria 


[osembli] 


[atendons] 


[blaekbord] 


[bpks lAnt[] 


[buli] 


[keefitroria | 


school 


a meeting of all the teachers and 
students at the beginning of a 


school day; a school assembly 


an official list of when students 
attend a class; take attendance (In 


British English, use register) 
a chalkboard 


food that you take to school and 
eat as your lunch; take/have a box 
lunch (In British English, use 
packed lunch) 


See recess 


someone who uses their strength 
or power to frighten other people; 


school bullies 


a place in a school where students 
can buy and eat lunch; the school 
cafeteria (In British English, use 


canteen) 


canteen (BRIT) 


caretaker 
(BRIT) 


chalkboard [t{akbord] 


class [klaes] 
classroom [klzesrum] 
desk [desk] 
education [£d sokerf?n] 


EXAMPLES 


see cafeteria 


see janitor 


a big, dark-colored board for 


writing on in a classroom 


1a group of students who learn at 
school together 
2atime when you learn 


something at school 


a room in a school where lessons 


take place 


a table that you sit at to write or 


work 


teaching and learning; 
secondary/elementary education; 
higher/continuing education; 


sex/health education 


We have an assembly on Tuesday and Friday mornings. 


He spent six months in a class with younger students. 


Classes start at 9 o'clock. 


We do lots of reading in class. 


elementary 


school 


essay 


exam 


examination 


exercise 


grade 


gym 


holiday (BRIT) 


homework 


[elmmentori skul, a school for children between the 


-tri] 


[eser] 


[1gzaem | 


[rgzaemImer[?n] 


[eksorsaiz | 


[greid] 


[dzim] 


[hoomwark] 


ages of five and 11 (In British 


English, use primary school) 


a short piece of writing on a 


subject; write an essay 


a formal test that you take to show 
your knowledge of a subject; 
take/sit an exam; pass/fail an exam; 


exam results 
[rormaL] exam 


an activity that you do in order to 
practice a skill; a writing exercise; 


an exercise book 


1 the mark that a teacher gives 
you to show how good your work 
is (In British English, use mark) 

2 a group of classes taken by 


children who are of a similar age 


a large room with equipment for 


doing physical exercises 
see vacation 


school work that teachers give to 
students to do at home in the 


evening or during the weekend; do 


your homework 


janitor [d 5aenitor] someone who looks after a school 
building and the area around it; a 
school janitor (In British English, use 


caretaker) 


lesson [lesen] a time when you learn about a 


particular subject; a history lesson 


lunchbox [lantfbpks] a small container for taking lunch 
to school 
mark [mark] a number or letter on a student's 


work to show how good it is 


mistake [mrsterk] something that is not correct 


EXAMPLES 


She always got the highest grades. 
He stayed there until the fifth grade, when he was about eleven. 


I have homework every day. 


Tony made three spelling mistakes in this essay. 


packed lunch see box lunch 
(BRIT) 
PE [pi i] short for “physical education:" a 


class in which students do physical 


exercises or sports 


period 


playground 


preschool 


primary school 


(BRIT) 


principal 


private school 


public school 


pupil 


recess 


[preried] 


[plergraund] 


[priskul] 


[prinsipel] 


[prarvit skul] 


[pablik skul] 


[pyupil] 


[rises, rises] 


one of the parts of the school day 
when lessons take place; a free 


period 


a piece of land where children can 
play at school; the school 
playground 


a school for children between the 


ages of two and five or six 


see elementary school 


a teacher who is in charge of a 


public school 


a school that parents have to pay 


for their children to go to 


1 in the USA, Australia, and some 
other countries, a school that 
usually provides free education 

2 in the UK, a private school that 
provides secondary education 


which parents have to pay for 


one of the children who go to a 


school 


a period of time between classes at 


school when students can play or 


eat (In British English, use break) 


register (BRIT) see attendance 


result [rizalt] facts such as a score that you get 
at the end of a competition or a 


test; test results 


schedule [skedzul, -ual] a list that shows the times in the 
week when particular subjects are 


taught; an exam schedule 


school [skul] a place where people go to learn; a 


school bus; school lunch 


EXAMPLES 


He goes to a private school. 


After the first two lessons, we have recess. 


school rules [skul rulz] a list of things that students must 
do or must not do when they are 


at school; obey school rules 


school uniform [skul yuniform] the special clothes that some 
students wear at school; wear/have 


a school uniform 
schoolchildren [skultfildron] children who go to school 


secondary [sekonderi skul] the same as high school 


school 


semester 


smart board" 


special 


education 


state school 


student 


subject 


teacher 


term 


test 


[simestor ] 


[smart bord] 


[spefel 


edzukerfen] 


[stert skul] 


[student] 


[sabdzikt] 


[titfor] 


[tsrm] 


[test] 


one of the periods of time that a 
school year is divided into; 


this/last semester 


a large electronic board that can 


be used for teaching and learning 


teaching for students who need 


extra help with their studies 


a government school that children 
can attend without having to pay; 


go to a state school 


a person who is studying at a 


school 


an area of knowledge that you 


study in school 


a person whose job is to give 
lessons in a subject at a school; an 
English teacher; a science teacher; a 
elementary/high school school 


teacher 
a semester 


a series of questions that students 


must answer to show how much 


they know about a subject; 


pass/fail a test 


textbook [tekstbuk] a book containing facts about a 


particular subject 


tutor [tutor] someone who gives private lessons 
to one student or a very small 
group of students; a private tutor; 


an English tutor 


EXAMPLES 


The school’s principal will retire at the end of the semester. 


Math is my favorite subject. 


vacation [vetkerfen] the time when children do not 
have to go to school; summer 
vacation (In British English, use 
holiday) 


whiteboard [waitbord] a shiny, white board that teachers 
draw or write on, using special 


pens 


VERBS 


ask [ask, aesk] to say something in the form of a 


question; ask a question 


In the following sentences the is used in this way: Lions belong to the big cats. 


She really does not like the English. 
Because of a long-lasting family feud the Smiths did not speak to the Simpsons at 
John and Jane's wedding. 


Less commonly, the definite article can be used to indicate the unique quality of 
someone or something. In this context the is emphasized and is pronounced thee. 
In the following sentences the is used in this way: In the sixties it was the 
restaurant to go to in London. 


It is currently the city venue for fashionable wedding receptions. 
The musical is the show to see this Christmas. 


Indefinite article 

The form of the indefinite article is either a or an. The form a is used before 
words that begin with a consonant sound such as a box, a garden, a road, a star, 
a wall. The form an is used before words that begin with an initial vowel sound 
such as an apple, an egg, an igloo, an ostrich, an uncle. 


NB: It's the sound that counts 

It is the sound of the initial letter and not the spelling that counts in this case. 
Thus, a is used before words beginning with the letter u when these are 
pronounced as though they began with the consonant y, as a unit. Similarly, 
an is used before words beginning with the letter h where this is not 
pronounced, as an heir, an hour, an honest man. 

Formerly it was quite common to use an before words which begin with 
the h sound and also begin with an unstressed syllable, as an hotel, an 
historic occasion, an habitual criminal and an hereditary disease. 
Nowadays, it is more usual to use a in these cases, as in a hotel, a historic 
occasion, a habitual criminal, a hereditary disease. 


The indefinite article can also be used in various ways. 

It can be used in the same way as the adjective one. In the following sentences 
a/an is used in this way: The town is exactly a mile away. 

We waited an hour for the bus to come. 

A year ago we were happy, but things have changed. 


answer 


bully 


cheat 


correct 


expel 


fail 


grade 


learn 


let out 


mark 


[aensor] 


[buli] 


[tfit] 


[kərekt] 


[ikspel] 


[ferl] 


[grerd] 


[Isrn] 


[mark] 


to write or say what you think is 
the correct answer to a question; 


answer a question 


to use your strength or power to 


frighten other people 


to do something that is not honest 
or fair, often because you want to 


get something 


to look at a piece of writing and 
mark the mistakes in it; correct 


students’ work; correct mistakes 


to officially tell a student to leave 


a school permanently 


not to pass an exam or a test; fail 


an exam 


to judge the quality of a test or 
essay using with a letter or 


number; grade a student’s paper 


to get knowledge or a skill by 
studying 


to start summer vacation 


to write a number or letter on a 


student’s work to show how good 


it is; mark an essay 


pass [pes] to succeed in an exam; pass an 
exam 
punish [pani] to make someone suffer in some 


way because they have done 


something wrong 


EXAMPLES 


I think they were bullied in school. 


Students sometimes cheated in order to get into top schools. 


She was expelled for cheating on an exam. 


The schools let out this weekend. 


put up your to raise your hand in the air in 
hand order to show that you want to 


answer a question 


read [rid] to look at written words and 
understand them; learn to read and 
write 

repeat [rrpit] to say or write the same thing that 


someone else has said or written 


review [rivyu] to study something again in order 
to prepare for an exam (In British 


English, use revise) 


revise (BRIT) 


study [stAdi] 
teach [tit] 
write [rait] 
ADJECTIVES 

absent [d bsent] 
correct [korekt] 
difficult [difikalt, -kolt] 
easy [izi] 
present [prezent] 
ADVERB 

off by heart 


see review 


to spend time learning about a 


particular subject; study history 


to give lessons in a subject at a 


school 


to use a pen or a pencil to produce 


words, letters, or numbers 


not at school 
right or true; a correct answer 


requiring a lot of effort; a difficult 


question 
not difficult; an easy task 


at school; be present 


using only your memory 


EXAMPLES 


I have to review for my math exam. 


Christine teaches biology at Piper High. 


“Was he at school yesterday?” — “No, he was absent.” 


She's learnt the whole speech off by heart. 


NOUNS 


acid 


astronaut 


astronomy 


atom 


axis (pL) axes 


botany 


science 


[sid] 


[zstronot] 


[astrpnomi | 


[atom] 


[eksis] [æksiz] 


[bptoni] 


a chemical, usually a liquid, that 
can burn your skin and cause 
damage to other substances; citric 


acid 


a person who is trained to travel 


in space 


the scientific study of the stars, 
planets, and other natural objects 


in space 


the very smallest part of a 


substance 


1 an imaginary line through the 
middle of something; the Earth's 
axis 

2 one of the two lines of a graph 
on which you mark points to show 
amounts; the vertical/horizontal 
axis 


the scientific study of plants 


cell 


charge 


chemical 


chemist 


chemistry 


circuit 


compound 


current 


electricity 


[sel] 


[tfard:] 


[kemikel] 


[kemist] 


[kemistri] 


[ssrkit] 


[kompaund] 


[karont] 


[ilektrisiti, ilek-] 


the smallest part of an animal or 


plant; brain cells 


the amount or type of electrical 
force that something has; an 


electrical charge 


a substance that is used in a 
chemical process or made by a 


chemical process 
a scientist who studies chemistry 


the science of the structure of 
gases, liquids, and solids, and how 


they change 


a complete path that electricity 
can flow around; an electrical 


circuit 


a substance that is made from two 
or more elements, for example, 


carbon dioxide 


a steady flow of water, air, or 


energy 


energy that is used for producing 
heat and light, and to provide 


power for machines 


element [elrmont] a basic chemical substance such as 


gold, oxygen, or carbon 


energy [enord3i] the power from electricity or the 
sun, for example, that makes 


machines work or provides heat 


EXAMPLES 


The device converts energy from the sun into electrical energy. 


evolution [ivolufen, ev-] a process in which animals or 
plants slowly change over many 


years 


experiment [ikspermmont] a scientific test that you do in 
order to discover what happens to 


something; conduct an experiment 


force [fors] the pulling or pushing effect that 
one thing has on another; the 


Earth's gravitational force 


formula (»:) [formyola] 1 a group of letters, numbers, or 
formulas, [formyeli] other symbols that represents a 
formulae scientific rule 


2 a description of the chemical 


elements that a substance contains 


fuse 


gene 


genetics 


gravity 


hormone 


laboratory 


lens 


magnet 


[fyuz] 


[dzin] 


[dzinetiks] 


[greeviti] 


[hormoun] 


[laebrotori] 


[lenz] 


[maegnit | 


a small wire in a piece of electrical 
equipment that stops it from 
working when too much electricity 


passes through it 


the part of a cell that controls a 
person's, an animal's, or a plant's 
physical characteristics, growth, 


and development 


the study of how qualities are 


passed on from parents to children 


the force that makes things fall to 
the ground 


a chemical substance in your body 
that affects the way your body 


works 


a building or a room where 


scientific work is done 


a thin, curved piece of glass or 
plastic used in things such as 
cameras and glasses. A lens makes 
things look larger, smaller, or 


clearer. 


a piece of special metal that 


attracts iron or steel towards it 


EXAMPLES 


He developed a mathematical formula describing the distances of the planets from the Sun. 


The Earth's gravity pulls the oceans in daily tides. 


microscope 


molecule 


organism 


physics 


power 


radar 


science 


scientist 


spacecraft 


specimen 


[markroskoup] 


[mplikyul] 


[orgonizem | 


[frziks] 


[pauer] 


[reidar] 


[sarons] 


[sarontist ] 


[sperskraeft | 


[spesmmm] 


a scientific instrument that makes 


very small objects look bigger 


the smallest amount of a chemical 


substance that can exist by itself 
a living thing 


the scientific study of things such 


as heat, light and sound 


energy that can be used for 
making electricity or for making 


machines work 


a way of discovering the position 
of objects when they cannot be 


seen, by using radio signals 
the study of natural things 


someone whose job is to teach or 


do research in science 
a vehicle that can travel in space 


an example or a small amount of 


something; examine a specimen 


test tube [test tub] a small tube-shaped container 
made from glass. Test tubes are 


used in laboratories. 


theory [Orri] an idea or a set of ideas that tries 


to explain something 


volt [voult] a unit used for measuring 


electricity; a 12-volt battery 


watt [wot] a unit for measuring electrical 


power; a 60-watt light bulb 


VERBS 
dilute [dailut] to add water to another liquid 
dissect [disekt, dar-] to cut open a dead body in order 


to examine it 


EXAMPLES 


The system creates enough power to run four lights. 


The mystery objects showed up on the plane’s radar. 


Albert Einstein developed the Theory of Relativity. 


Dilute the fruit juice thoroughly. 


dissolve [dizplv] to become completely mixed with 


a liquid 


NB: Just the one 

If you wish to stress that you are referring to just one of something, rather 
than to several, you use the pronunciation ay to rhyme with hay, as in: I 
wanted a (ay) biscuit, not a packet of them. 

It's OK to have a (ay) drink, but you will certainly not be fit to drive if you 
have half a bottle of wine. 


The indefinite article is also used to refer to or single out a specific person or 
thing. In the following sentences a/an is used in this way: Jim married a girl 
called Mary from the next village. 

The family had a black cat called Sooty. 

Sue is going out with a young man called Tom. 


The indefinite article is also used with an indefinite meaning, in the same way 
that any is. In the following sentence a/an is used in this way: He was as big as a 
house. 

An island is a piece of land entirely surrounded by water. 

A paediatrician is a doctor who specializes in children's illnesses. 


The indefinite article is also used in the following way, with the word ‘for’ 
implied but omitted before it: The grapes are £3 a kilo. 

The gardener will charge you £12 an hour. 

The cake is £2 a slice. 


NB: Zero article 

The absence of both the definite or indefinite articles is sometimes referred 
to as zero article. The following sentences contain examples of this: We 
went by train. 

He is in hospital. 

Have you had lunch? 

She's at work. 


Demonstrative determiners 


Formerly known as demonstrative adjectives, demonstrative determiners are 
used to point out or indicate the nouns which they qualify. 


evaporate 


evolve 


measure 


test 


ADJECTIVES 


atomic 


chemical 


electric 


nuclear 


scientific 


[1veeporeit] 


[rvplv] 


[mezor] 


[test] 


[atpmik] 


[kemikel] 


[ilektrik] 


[nuklior] 


[sarontifik] 


to change from a liquid into a gas 


to gradually develop over a period 


of time into something different 
to find out the size of something 


to use something to find out what 
condition it is in, or how well it 


works 


relating to atoms or to power that 


is produced by splitting atoms 


relating to chemistry or chemicals; 


a chemical reaction 


1 working using electricity; an 
electric car 
2 carrying electricity; electric 


cables 


relating to the energy that is 
released when the central parts of 
atoms are split or combined; a 


nuclear power station 


relating to science; a scientific 


experiment 


EXAMPLES 


Boil the water and sugar until the sugar has dissolved completely. 


Water evaporates from the oceans into the atmosphere. 


Humans have evolved with the power to hold things. 


He spends a lot of time conducting scientific research. 


NOUNS 


baker's 


barcode 


bargain 


bookshop 
(BRIT) 


bookstore 


boutique 


business hours 
butcher's 
candy store 


carrier bag 
(BRIT) 


cash 


shopping 


[berkorz] 


[barkoud] 


[bargin] 


[bokstor] 


[butik] 


[biznis avorz]| 
[botforz] 


[kaendi stor] 


[kaef] 


a store where bread and cakes are 
sold 


a set of lines on a product that tell 


the computer its price 


something that is sold at a lower 


price than usual 


see bookstore 


a store where books are sold (In 
British English, use bookshop) 


a small store that sells fashionable 


clothes, shoes, or jewelry 

the hours that a store is open 
a store where meat is sold 

a store where candy is sold 


see shopping bag 


coins and bills, rather than a check 


or bank card 


catalog [kaetelpg] a list of things you can buy from a 


particular company 


change [tfemd:] the money that you get back when 
you pay with more money than 


something costs 
checkout [tfekaut] the place in a store where you pay 


check [tf£k] a printed piece of paper from a 
bank that you write an amount of 
money on and use to pay for 
things; pay by check (In British 
English, use cheque) 


chemist's see pharmacy 
(BRIT) 
cheque (BRIT) see check 


clothing store — [klooóry stor] a store where you can buy clothes 


EXAMPLES 


I got these cakes from the baker's this morning. 
If you go early, you could get a real bargain. 


Contact them during their business hours. 


I’m afraid we only accept cash. 


Here's your change. 


complaint 


credit card 


customer 


department 


department 
store 
discount 


fishmonger's 


florists 


gift shop 


goods 


greengrocer's 


[kemplernt] 


[kredit kard] 


[kAstomor] 


[dipartmont] 


[drpartmont 


stor] 


[diskaunt] 
[frmAggerz, - 
mnpp-] 
[florists] 


[gift fop] 


[gudz] 


[gringrousoarz | 


when you say that you are not 
satisfied with the service or 


products you have received 


a plastic card that you use to buy 
goods now and pay for them later; 


pay by credit card 


someone who buys something 


from a store or a website 


one of the sections in a 
department store; the toy 
department 


a large store that sells many 


different types of goods 


a reduction in the usual price of 


something 


a store where fish is sold (mainly 
BRIT) 


a store where flowers are sold 


a store that sells things that people 


give as presents 


things that you can buy or sell; 


electrical goods 


a store where fruit and vegetables 


grocery store 


jeweler's 


jeweller's 
(BRIT) 


line 


mail order 


market 


EXAMPLES 


[grousori stor, 


grousri] 


[dzuslorz] 


[lam] 


[mel ordor] 


[markit] 


I want to make a complaint. 


are sold (mainly BRIT) 


a store that sells food and other 


things that you need at home 


a store where jewelry is sold (In 


British English, use jeweller's) 


see jeweler's 


a line of people who are waiting 
for something; wait in a line (In 


British English, use queue) 


a system in which you choose 
goods from a catalog and they are 


sent to you in the mail 


a place where people buy and sell 


goods on tables; a farmers’ market 


newsagent's 
(BRIT) 


newsstand 


[nuzstaend] 


see newsstand 


a place where newspapers and 


magazines are sold (In British 


online store 


pharmacy 


price 


queue (BRIT) 


receipt 


refund 


sale 


sales clerk 


shoe store 


shop (BRIT) 


shop assistant 
(BRIT) 


[pnlarn stor] 


[farmosi] 


[prais] 


[risit] 


[rifand] 


[seil] 


[serlz klsrk] 


[fu stor] 


English, use newsagent's) 


a website with photos and details 


of goods that customers can buy 


a store that sells medicines and 
beauty products (In British English, 


use chemist's) 


the amount of money that you 
have to pay when you buy 


something 
see line 


a piece of paper that shows that 


you have paid for something 


money that is given back to you 


when you return goods to a store 


an occasion when a store sells 


things at a lower price than usual 


someone whose job is to deal with 
customers in a store (In British 


English, use shop assistant) 
a store where shoes are sold 
see store 


see sales clerk 


shopping [fopm] the activity of going to stores to 
buy things; go shopping; do the 
shopping 


shopping bag [fop beg] a large bag that is used for 
carrying things that you have 
bought (In British English, use 


carrier bag) 


shopping cart [fop kart] a wire or plastic basket on wheels 
in which you put all the things 
that you want to buy ina 
particular store (In British English, 
use shopping trolley) 


EXAMPLES 


The price of bread went up by 20 percent last year. 
Please make sure you keep your receipt. 


Pd like a refund. 


I bought these jeans in the sale. 


shopping [{ppin sentor] an area in a town where there are 

center a lot of stores 

shopping list [fopin list] a list of all the things that you 
want to buy 

shopping see shopping cart 


trolley (BRIT) 


size [saiz] how big or small something is 


special offer [spefel »for] a low price that is offered by a 


store for a period of time 


stationer's [sterfonors] a store where you can buy things 
for writing such as paper, pens, 


and pencils 


store [stor] a place where you buy things (In 
British English, use shop) 


supermarket [supormarkit] a large store that sells food and 


other products for the home 


till [til] a machine that holds money in a 
store 

toy store [tor stor] a store where toys are sold 

window [windou fop] the activity of looking in stores 

shopping without buying anything 

VERBS 

browse [brauz] to look at things in a store, 


without buying anything 


buy [bar] to get something by paying money 
for it 
close [klouz] when a store closes, it stops being 


open, so that people cannot go in 


and buy things 
cost [kost] to have as a price 


open [oupen] when a store opens, people can go 


in and buy things 


pay [per] to give someone an amount of 
money for something that you are 
buying 

return [rit3rn] to bring back something you 


bought because you do not want it 


any more 


EXAMPLES 


Do you have this in a smaller size? 
How much does it cost? 


Can I pay with this card? 


You may return any goods within 14 days. 


sell [sel] to have something available for 


people to buy 


spend [spend] to use money to buy things 
try something to put a piece of clothing on in 
on order to see if it fits 


ADJECTIVES 


The demonstrative determiners are this, that, these and those, as in this 
book, that house, these flowers and those girls. 
In the following sentences the underlined words are examples of 
demonstrative determiners: This cake is absolutely delicious. 
I do admire those flowers. 
I used to live in that house. 
These students are all taking the exam. 
I love this dress, but I can't afford it. 
Who is that man over there? 
Why are those people laughing at us? 
These trees are huge. 
Those red grapes are delicious. 
These green grapes are sour. 


Possessive determiners 


When you wish to indicate that something belongs to someone or something or 
that it is connected in some way with someone or something you use the 
possessive determiners (see 1, 2)my, our, your, his/her/its, their. Formerly, 
possessive determiners were commonly known as possessive adjectives. In the 
following sentences the underlined words are possessive determiners: I would 
like my book back, please. 

Where are your children? 

Dad let me borrow his car. 

He was brushing his teeth. 

She looks very like her mother. 

Unfortunately, the dog broke its leg in the accident. 

The children loved their new bikes. 


(See possessive pronouns under personal pronouns.) Indefinite determiners 
The indefinite determiners, also called general determiners, are used to 
qualify nouns or pronouns when you are talking about people or things in a 
general or indefinite way, without identifying them. 


The indefinite or general determiners include all, any, both, each, either, 
every, few, little, less, many, much, more, neither, no, several, some and neither, 
as underlined in the following sentences: Any room in the hotel will do. 

Both students are to blame. 

Neither house is really suitable. 


cheap 


closed 


expensive 


in stock 


on sale 


open 


out of stock 


reduced 


secondhand 


PHRASES 


[tfip] 


[klouzd] 


[ikspensiv] 


[in stok] 


[pn serl] 


[oupen] 


[aut ov stpk] 


[ridust] 


[sekondhend] 


1 costing little money or less than 
you expected 
2 costing less money than similar 


products but often of bad quality 


a store that is closed is not open, 
so people cannot go in and buy 


things 
costing a lot of money 


available for customers to buy in a 


store 


1 available for people to buy 
2 available to buy at a lower price 


than usual 


when a store is open, people can 
go in and buy things 
no longer available for customers 


to buy 


at a lower price than usual; a 


reduced price 


already used by another person; 


not new; a secondhand car 


*Anything used by a sales assistant to ask if 
else?" there are any other things you 


would like to buy 


*Just looking." used for telling a sales assistant 


that you do not need any help 


EXAMPLES 


Do you sell stamps? 


Can I try this on? 


Fd like something cheaper. 


It's too expensive. 


I’m afraid we don't have your size in stock. 


society and politics 


NOUNS 

ambassador [æmbæsədər] an important official person who 
lives in a foreign country and 
represents his or her own country 
there; the American ambassador in 
Berlin 

army [armi] a large group of soldiers who are 


trained to fight battles on land 


asylum seeker [əsarləm sikor] someone who asks the government 
of a foreign country if they can 
live there, because they are in 


danger in their own country 


capitalism [keepitelizom | an economic and political system 
in which property, business, and 


industry are privately owned 


capitalist [keepitelist] someone who supports the ideas of 
capitalism 
caste [keest] one of the social classes into 


which people in a Hindu society 


are divided 


ceasefire 


citizen 


civilian 


civil war 


class 


communism 


communist 


EXAMPLES 


[sisfarar] 


[sitiz°n ] 


[srvilyon] 


[sivel wor] 


[klæs] 


[komyənızəm] 


[komyənıst] 


an agreement to stop fighting for a 


period of time; declare a ceasefire 


1 a person who legally belongs to 
a particular country 
2 a person who lives in a town or 


a city 


a person who is not a member of 


the armed forces 


a war that is fought between 
different groups of people living in 


the same country 


a group of people with the same 
economic and social position in a 


society 


an economic and political system 
in which property, business, and 


industry are owned by the state 


someone who supports the ideas of 


communism 


Prince Charlie’s army marched on Edinburgh in 1745. 


The number of asylum seekers entering the U.S. fell last month. 


Ten civilians died in the attack. 


community 


council 


country 


culture 


democracy 


dictator 


election 


embassy 


[komyuniti] 


[kaonsel] 


[kAntri] 


[kAltfor] 


[dmmpkrsesi] 


[diktertor] 


[ilekfen] 


[emboasi] 


a group of people who are similar 
in some way, or have similar 


interests; the Muslim community 


a group of people who are chosen 
to control a particular area; the 


local council 


an area of the world with its own 


government and people 


the way of life, the traditions, and 
beliefs of a particular group of 


people 


a system of government in which 
people choose their leaders by 


voting for them in elections 


a ruler who uses force to keep 


power in a country 


a process in which people vote in 
order to choose a person who will 
hold an official position; a 


presidential election 


1 a group of officials, headed by 
an ambassador, who represent 
their government in a foreign 


country 


2 the building in which these 


people work 
emperor [emperor] a man who rules an empire 


empire [£mparer] several separate nations that are 
all controlled by the ruler of one 


particular country 


globalization — [gloobolierjen] the idea that the world is 
developing a single economy as a 
result of modern technology and 


communications 


government [gavornmoent] the group of people who control 
and organize a country, a state, or 


a city 


human rights [hyumonraits] the rights that all people in a 


society should have 


immigrant [imigront] a person who comes to live in a 


country from another country 


EXAMPLES 


The embassy has confirmed the report. 


A police officer was guarding the embassy. 


The country has a poor human rights record. 


independence _ [indipendons] a situation in which one country is 


king 


kingdom 


the middle 


class 


monarchy 


MP 


nation 


nationality 


[kin] 


[kindom] 


[6a mide] kles] 


[mpnerki] 


[em pi] 


[nerf?n] 


[nefoneliti] 


not controlled by another country 


a man from a royal family, who is 


the head of state of that country 


a country that is ruled by a king or 


a queen 


the people in a society who are 
well educated, and who have 
professional jobs, for example, 


teachers, doctors, and lawyers 


a system in which a country has a 


king or a queen 


short for “Member of Parliament:” 
in Britain, a person in the 
government who has been elected 
to represent the people from a 


particular area 


an individual country, its people, 
and its social and political 


structures 


1 the state of being a legal citizen 
of a particular country; Polish 
nationality 

2 a group of people who have the 


same race, culture, or language 


parliament 


party 


peace 


politics 


population 


president 


EXAMPLES 


[parlement] 


[parti] 


[pis] 


[pplitiks] 


[pppyelerf?n] 


[prezidont] 


the group of people who make or 


change the laws of some countries 


a political organization whose 
members have similar aims and 


beliefs; the Republican Party 


a situation where there is not a 


War 


the activities and ideas that are 


concerned with government 


all the people who live in a 


country or an area 


the person who is in charge of a 


country that has no king or queen 


We have several different nationalities in our team. 


NATO forces were sent to Kosovo to keep the peace. 


prime minister [prarm mınıstər] the leader of a government in 


queen 


refugee 


[kwin] 


[refyud3i] 


some countries 


1 a woman from a royal family 
who rules a country 


2 the wife of a king 


a person who has been forced to 


republic 


revolution 


ruler 


slave 


soldier 


state 


territory 


[ripablik] 


[revalufen] 


[rulor] 


[sleiv] 


[sould or] 


[stert] 


[terotori] 


leave their home or their country, 
because it is too dangerous for 


them there 


a country with no king or queen, 
where the people choose their 


government 


an attempt by a group of people to 
change their country's government 


by using force 
the person who rules a country 


a person who belongs to another 
person and who is forced to work 


for them without being paid 
a member of an army 


1 a country, especially when it is 
considered politically; EU member 
states 

2asmaller area that some large 
countries such as the United States 
are divided into; the state of 
Michigan 

3 the government of a country; a 


state-owned bank 


all the land that a particular 


terrorism [terorrzzom] 


terrorist [terorist | 
the upper class [ði apor klaes] 
[vplontior] 


volunteer 


war [wor] 


EXAMPLES 


In 1818, Argentina was at war with Spain. 


country owns 


the use of violence to force a 


government to do something 


a person who uses violence to 


achieve political aims 


the people in a society who have 


the highest position in society 


someone who works without being 


paid 


a period of fighting between 


countries or groups 


the working [óo warkin kles] 


class 


VERBS 


assassinate [osaesinert] 


break out 


the people in a society who are 
less educated, and who have less 


money than other people 


to murder someone for political 


reasons 


when war breaks out, it begins 


Either bus will take you to the village. 

Every car has been damaged. 

Many books were destroyed in the fire. 

Few patients have survived such an operation. 
No facts are known yet. 

Some gardens are beautifully kept. 

Several buses go into the centre of town. 
Little information has been released. 

We have enough children to start a new class. 
He does not have enough knowledge. 

He has no more work. 

There have been more accidents on that stretch of road. 
Are there any jobs available? 


Number determiners 


Numbers when they are used before a noun are sometimes classified as 
determiners, and sometimes as adjectives. Numbers such as one, two, ten, 
twenty, etc are called cardinal numbers, while numbers such as first, second, 
tenth, twentieth, etc are called ordinal numbers. 


In the following sentences the underlined words are cardinal numbers: 


We only have one chance to succeed. 
There are seven people in the house. 
More than sixty soldiers died in the battle. 


There are five hundred and fifty pupils in the school. 


In the following sentences the underlined words are ordinal numbers: 


This is the third time he's been in prison. 
This is the little girl's fourth birthday. 
They're celebrating their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. 


conquer 


elect 


govern 


invade 
reign 
volunteer 


vote 


ADJECTIVES 


armed 


capitalist 


communist 


democratic 


[kpgker] 


[lekt] 


[gavərn] 


[inveid] 
[rem] 
[vplontior] 


[vout] 


[armd] 


[kaepit?lrst] 


[kpmyonist] 


[demokretik] 


to take complete control of the 
land of another country or group 


of people 


to choose a person to do a 
particular job by voting for them; 


elect a president 


to officially control and organize a 


country 

to attack and enter a country 

to rule a country as king or queen 
to work without being paid 


to show your choice officially in 


an election; vote in an election 


carrying a weapon, usually a gun; 
armed forces 

relating to or supporting 
capitalism 

relating to or supporting 


communism 


1 having or relating to a political 


system in which the leaders are 


elected by the people they govern; 
democratic elections 

2 based on the idea that everyone 
has equal rights and should be 
involved in making important 


decisions; a democratic decision 


global [gloubel] relating to the whole world; the 


global economy 


international — [mtornejon?l]] involving different countries 


EXAMPLES 


The president was assassinated, and the army took over. 


Victoria reigned for over 60 years. 


local [loukel] in or relating to the area where 
you live 
national [nzefonel] 1 relating to the whole of a 


country or nation; a national 
newspaper 

2 typical of the people or 
traditions of a particular country 


or nation; a national pastime 


patriotic [peitriptik] feeling love and loyalty towards 


your country 


public [pablik] 


social [soufsl] 
socialist [soufolist] 
voluntary [vplonteri] 
IDIOMS 


the grass roots 


win by a 
landslide 


1 relating to all the people in a 
country or a community; public 
opinion 

2 for everyone to use; a public 


swimming pool 
relating to society 
relating to socialism 


voluntary work is done by people 


who are not paid 


the ordinary people in a society, 


rather than the leaders 


to win an election by a very large 


number of votes 


NOUN 


sport [sport] 


TYPES OF SPORTS 


aerobics [soroubiks] 
American 

football (BRIT) 

badminton [bedminton] 
baseball [bersbol] 


sports 


a game or other activity that needs 


physical effort and skill 


a form of exercise that makes your 
heart and lungs stronger; do 


aerobics 


see football 


a game in which two or four 
players stand on either side of a 
high net and get points by hitting 
a small object (called a shuttlecock 
or birdie) across it using a racket; 


play badminton 


a game in which two teams of nine 
players get points by hitting a ball 
with a bat and running around 
four bases in a large field; play 
baseball 


basketball [baskitbol, baes-] a game in which two teams of five 
players each try to throw a large 
ball through a round net hanging 
from a high metal ring; play 
basketball 


boxing [bpksr] a sport in which two people fight 


following special rules 


cricket [krikit] a game played by two teams who 
try to score points by hitting a ball 


with a wooden bat; play cricket 


darts [darts] a game in which you throw darts 
(— small pointed objects) at a 
round board that has numbers on 


it; play darts 


football [fotbol] 1a game in which two teams of 
eleven players try to get an oval 
(— egg-shaped) ball to their 
opponents' end of the field; play 
football (In British English, use 
American football) 
2 (BRIT) see soccer 


EXAMPLES 


What's your favorite sport? 


Terry was the captain of Chelsea Football Club. 


golf 


gymnastics 


hockey 


horseback 


riding 


horse racing 


horse-riding 
(BRIT) 


ice skating 


jogging 


[golf] 


[d5imnastiks] 


[hoki] 


[horsbeek raidin] 


[hors retsin] 


[ars skertin] 


[d30g19] 


a game in which you use long 
sticks (called golf clubs) to hit a 
small, hard ball into a hole in the 


ground; play golf 


a sport that consists of physical 
exercises that develop your 
strength and your ability to move 


easily; do gymnastics 


a sport in which two teams of 
eleven players use long curved 
sticks to hit a small hard ball; play 
hockey 


the sport of riding on a horse; go 
horseback riding (In British English, 


use horse-riding) 


a sport in which riders (called 
jockeys) race against each other 


on horses 


see horseback riding 


the sport of moving around on ice 


wearing ice skates; go ice skating 


the sport of running slowly; go 


jogging 


judo 


karate 


rugby 


skiing 


snooker 


soccer 


squash 


[dzudou] 


[kərati] 


[ragbi] 


[skim] 


[snukor] 


[spkor] 


[skwpf] 


a sport in which two people try to 
throw each other to the ground; do 


judo 


a Japanese sport in which people 
fight using their hands, feet, and 


legs; do karate 


a game in which two teams try to 
get a ball past a line at the end of 
the field; play rugby 


the sport of traveling over snow 


on skis; go skiing 


a game that is played on a special 
table. Players use a long stick to 
hit a white ball so that it knocks 
colored balls into holes around the 
edge of the table; play snooker 
(mainly BRIT) 


a game in which two teams of 
eleven players try to win points by 
kicking the ball into an area at 
their opponent's end of the field 
(In British English, use football) 


a game in which two players hit a 
small rubber ball against the walls 


of a court; play squash 


swimming 


tennis 


volleyball 


windsurfing 


PEOPLE 


athlete 


captain 


champion 


coach 


[swimin] 


[tenis] 


[vplibol] 


[windssrfin] 


[xOlit] 


[keeptin] 


[tfaempren] 


[koutf] 


the sport of moving through water 
using your arms and legs; go 


swimming 


a game for two or four players, 
who use rackets ( — special bats) 
to hit a ball across a net between 


them; a game of tennis; play tennis 


a game in which two teams hit a 
large ball over a high net with 


their arms or hands; play volleyball 


a sport in which you move across 
water on a long narrow board 


with a sail on it; go windsurfing 


someone who is good at physical 
sports, exercise, or games, 


especially in competitions 
the leader of a sports team 


the winner of a sports competition 


or game; the world champion 


someone who is in charge of 


teaching a person or a sports team 


fan 


opponent 


player 


referee 


spectator 


team 


umpire 


EXAMPLES 


[fzen] 


[apounont] 


[plerer] 


[refort] 


[spsktertor] 


[tim] 


[Amparr] 


She praised her opponent's ability. 


She was a good golfer and tennis player. 


The referee blew his whistle to end the game. 


The umpire's decision is final. 


someone who likes a particular 
sport, team, or player very much; 
football fans 


the person who is against you in a 


sports competition 


a person who takes part in a sport 


or game 


the person who makes sure that 
players do not break the rules in a 


match 


someone who is watching a sports 


event 


a group of people who play a sport 


against other groups of people 


someone who watches a game 
such as tennis or baseball to make 
sure that the players do not break 


the rules 


winner [winor] 


PLACES 


boxing ring [boksy rin] 


court [kort] 

golf course [golf kors] 
gymnasium [d5rmnerzrom] 
ice rink [ars rink] 
pitch [pitj] 
racetrack [reistreek] 
stadium [sterdrom] 


swimming pool [swimin pul] 


the person who wins a prize, a 


race, or a competition 


a square area with ropes around it, 


where boxing matches take place 


an area for playing a game such as 


tennis or basketball; a tennis court 


an area of land where people play 


golf 


a room or hall with equipment for 


doing physical exercise 


an area of ice that people can 


skate on 


an area of ground that is used for 
playing a game such as football; a 
football pitch 


a track that is used for races 


a large sports field with rows of 
seats all around it; a football 


stadium 


a place that has been built for 


people to swim in 


EXERCISES 4 


1 Which of the underlined adjectives in the following sentences are attributive 
and which are predicative? 


It was a delightful trip. 
The bride was beautiful. 


She has an interesting job. 

The job was boring. 

The meal was delicious. 

The basket was full of ripe fruit. 

The dog was safely behind iron gates. 

The hungry children ate all the food quickly. 
They aren't busy today. 

The violent man was arrested by the police. 
The weather was very pleasant. 

The carpet was red. 

The difficult task took a long time. 

The white dress stained very easily. 

She combed her long hair. 

Her eyes were brown. 

They do a useful job. 

The story was brief. 

The new car was expensive. 

The child was sad. 


2 Write out the following sentences replacing the blanks with the appropriate 
prepositions. 


There was a garden, but it was devoid ... flowers. 

He is not at all good ... administration. 

Do you think they are capable ... such deceit? 

Some people are naturally resistant ... the disease. 

The child is allergic ... dairy products. 

His symptoms are characteristic ... a neurological disorder. 
Such investments are fraught ... risk. 


EQUIPMENT AND CLOTHING 


ball 


basket 


bat 


golf club 


net 


racket 


[bal] 


[baskit, bzes-] 


[beet] 


[golf klab] 


[net] 


[reekit] 


a round object that you kick, 
throw, or hit in some sports and 


games 


the net that you throw the ball 
through in basketball 


a long piece of wood that is used 
for hitting the ball in games such 
as baseball or cricket; a 
baseball/cricket bat 


a long, thin, metal stick that you 
use to hit the ball in golf 


1 in tennis, and some other sports, 
the piece of material across the 
center of the court that the ball 
has to go over 

2 in soccer, the material that is 
attached to the back of the goal 

3 in basketball, the loose material 


that hangs from the ring 


a thing with a long handle and a 
round part with strings stretched 


across it, used for hitting the ball 


skis 


COMPETITIONS 


championship 


competition 


final 


foul 


game 


goal 


[skiz] 


[tfaempren[rp] 


[kpmpitifen] 


[farnel] 


[faul] 


[germ] 


[goul] 


in some games; a tennis/badminton 


racket 


long, flat, narrow pieces of wood, 
metal, or plastic that you fasten to 
your boots so that you can move 


easily over snow 


a competition to find the best 
player or team in a particular 


sport or game 


an event in which people try to 
show that they are best at an 


activity 


the last game or race in a series, 
that decides who is the winner; 
play in the final 

an action that breaks the rules of a 


particular sport 


1 an activity or a sport in which 
you try to win; a game of tennis 
2 one particular occasion when 


you play a game 


1 the place, in games such as 


soccer, where the players try to 
put the ball in order to win a point 
for their team 

2 a point that is scored when the 
ball goes into the goal in games 


such as soccer 


halftime [haeftarm] the short period between the two 
parts of a game when the players 


can rest 


match [maet] a sports game between two people 


or teams; a tennis match 


medal [medal] a piece of metal that is give to the 
person who wins a race or 
competition; a gold/silver/bronze 


medal 


EXAMPLES 


She’s competing in the women’s basketball championship this month. 
Football is such a great game. 


Liverpool is in the lead by 2 goals to 1. 


Washington led 44-32 at halftime. 


point [point] a mark that you win in a game or 


a sport 


race [rers] a competition to see who is the 


score 


tie 


tournament 


the World Cup 


VERBS 


beat 


catch 


defend 


draw 


[skor] 


[tar] 


[toornoment, tsr- 


] 


[da warld kap] 


[bit] 


[keetf] 


[difend] 


[dra] 


fastest 
the result of a game 


an occasion when both teams have 
the same number of points at the 


end of a game 


a sports competition in which each 
player who wins a game plays 
another game, until just one 
person or team (the winner) 


remains 


an international soccer 
tournament that is held every four 


years in a different country 


to defeat someone in a race or 


competition 


to take and hold a ball that is 


moving through the air 


to try to stop the other team from 


getting points 


to finish a game with the same 
number of points as the other 


player or team 


hit [hit] to bat a ball with a lot of force 


jump [d5Amp] to bend your knees, push against 
the ground with your feet, and 


move quickly upwards into the air 


kick [kik] to hit a ball with your foot 

lose [luz] to not win a game 

miss [mrs] to not manage to hit or catch 
something 

practice [preektis] to do a sport regularly in order to 


do it better (In British English, use 


pratise) 
practise (BRIT) see practice 
run [ran] to move very quickly on your legs 


EXAMPLES 


What's the score? 


Switzerland beat the United States two-one. 


England drew with Ireland in the first game. 


save [serv] to stop the ball from going into 
the goal in a sports game; save a 


goal 


score [skor] to get a goal or a point in a sports 


serve 


ski 


swim 


throw 


tie 


train 


win 


ADJECTIVES 


in the lead 


professional 


[ssrv] 


[ski] 


[swim] 


[Orou | 


[tar] 


[trem] 


[wm] 


[in da lid] 


[profefanel] 


competition 


to hit the ball to start part of a 


game in a tennis match 


to move Over snow or water on 


skis 


to move through water by making 
movements with your arms and 
legs 

to use your hand to make a ball 


move through the air 


if two teams tie, they have the 
same number of points at the end 


of a game 


to prepare for a sports 


competition; train for a match 


to do better than everyone else in 


a race or a game; win a game 


in front of all the other people in a 


race 


doing a particular activity as a job 


rather than just for pleasure 


TT 


EXAMPLES 


Can you swim? 


Ben Johnson in the lead. Can he hang on? Yes, he's done it! 


NOUNS 


address 


area code 


Blackberry" 


call 


cellphone 


delivery 


telephone, post, and 
communications 


[adres] 


[saris koud] 


[blaekberi] 


[kal] 


[sslfoun] 


[dilivori] 


the number of the building, the 
name of the street, and the town 
where you live or work; name and 


address; mailing address 


the series of numbers that you 
have to dial before a phone 
number if you are making a call 
from a different area (In British 


English, use dialling code) 


a very small device that you can 
use for receiving and sending e- 


mails and making phone calls 


an occasion when you phone 


someone; a phone call 


a phone that you can carry with 
you and use wherever you are (In 


British English, use mobile phone) 


an occasion when someone brings 


letters, packages, or other goods to 


a particular place; mail delivery 


dialling code see area code 

(BRIT) 

directory see information 

enquiries 

(BRIT) 

envelope [envaloup, pn-] the paper cover in which you put 


a letter before you send it to 
someone; a brown envelope; a self- 


addressed envelope 


extension [ikstenfen] a phone that connects to the main 


phone line in a building 


fax [feeks] a copy of a document that you 
send or receive using a fax 


machine; send/receive a fax 


fax machine [feeks mofin] a special machine that you use to 
send and receive documents 


electronically 


EXAMPLES 


What is your address? 


Please allow 28 days for delivery of your order. 


Can I have extension forty-six, please? 


form [form] a piece of paper with questions on 
it and spaces where you should 


write the answers; fill in a form 


information [informerf?n] a service that you can call to find 
out someone's phone number (In 


British English, use directory 


enquiries) 
international X [imtornzejon?l a phone call made between 
call kol] different countries; make an 


international call 


landline [lzendlain] a phone connection that uses 


wires, in contrast to a cellphone 


letter [letor] a message that you write or type 
on paper and send to someone; 


open a letter; write/send a letter 


letterbox (BRIT) see mailbox 
line [lan] a phone connection or wire 
local call [looks] kəl] a phone call to a place that is 


near; make a local call 


mail [meil] 1 the letters and packages that you 
receive (In British English, use post) 
2 the e-mail that you receive; a 


mail server 


3 Write out the sentences which contain an emphatic adjective, underlining the 
emphatic adjectives. 


She is an absolute idiot to trust that man. 

She gave the right answer. 

The whole evening was a total success. 

It was a true story. 

The end-of-school play was a positive triumph for the drama department. 
She gave a positive response to his queries. 

The situation was a complete disaster. 

The prince requires his bride to be virtuous and pure. 

He must be an utter maniac to do such a thing. 


4 Write out those of the following sentences which contain an adjective, 
underlining the adjectives. 


He ran fast, but failed to win the race. 

The early flight leaves at 7 a.m. 

If you arrive late you will not be allowed into the concert. 
It was a fast race and several of the runners did not finish. 
There's a late bus that leaves at midnight. 

We got there early for our appointment. 


5 Write out the following sentences, inserting in each blank the comparative 
form of the adjective given in bold in brackets. 


She is ... than ever. (lovely) The streets here are much ... than they are in other 
areas of the town. (dirty) This week's lecture was ... than last week's. 
(interesting) Her story is even ... than that of the other orphans. (sad) They are 
.. how than they have ever been. (unhappy) You must be ... when walking in 
that area. (careful). 
He seems to be the ... of the two brothers. (honest) This load seems to get ... the 
further I walk. (heavy) The writer is over-shadowed by his ... brother. (famous) 
The place is ... now since the students moved out. (quiet) 6 Write out the 
following sentences, inserting in each blank the superlative form of the 
adjective given in bold in brackets. 
This is the ... result that we could have had. (disappointing) The teenager had 
the ... birthday of her life (good) It is the ... village on that coast. (beautiful) It 


mailbox [merlbpks] 
mailman [merlman] 
(»3»)mailmen [meilmen] 
mailwoman [meilwumon | 


(»)mailwomen [meilwimin] 


message [mesid3] 


EXAMPLES 


rll call you later on your landline. 


I received a letter from a friend. 


Suddenly the telephone line went dead. 


There has been no mail in three weeks. 


a hole in a door through which 
mail is delivered, or a box in 
which mail is delivered; put 
something through the mailbox (In 
British English, use letterbox or 
post box) 


a man who collects and delivers 
letters and packages (In British 


English, use postman) 


a woman who collects and delivers 
letters and packages (In British 


English, use postwoman) 


a piece of information that you 
send or give to someone; a phone 
message; a voice message; 
send/receive a message; leave/take a 


message 


She isn't here yet. Do you want to leave a message? 


mobile 


mobile phone 
(mainly BRIT) 


operator 


package 


parcel 


phone 


phone number 


post (BRIT) 


postage 


post box (BRIT) 


postcard 


[moobel] 


[pporeitor] 


[paekid5] 


[parfel] 


[foun] 


[foun namber] 


[poustid3] 


[poustkard] 


same as mobile phone 


see cellphone 


a person who connects phone calls 
in a place such as an office or a 
hotel 


something that is wrapped in 
paper so that it can be sent 


through the mail 
same as package 


a piece of equipment that you use 
to talk to someone else in another 
place; answer the phone; a pay 


phone; Can I use the phone? 


the number of a particular phone, 
that you use when you make a call 


to it 
see mail 


the money that you pay for 


sending post 
see mailbox 


a thin card, often with a picture 


on one side, that you can write on 


and mail to someone without 


using an envelope; send someone a 


postcard 
postcode (BRIT) see zip code 
postman see mailman 
post office [poust ofis] a building where you can buy 


stamps and post letters 
postwoman see mailwoman 


receiver [risivor] the part of a phone that you hold 
near to your ear and speak into; 


pick up/lift the receiver 


reply [rrplar] something that you say or write as 
an answer 
ringtone [rintoun] the sound that your cellphone 


makes when someone calls you 


EXAMPLES 


Two minutes later the phone rang. 


All prices include postage. 


She picked up the receiver and started to dial. 


I dialed her number, but there was no reply. 


S&H [ss ond ertf] short for "shipping and handling:" 


the cost of wrapping an item and 


signature 


SIM card 


stamp 


telephone 


text message 


tourist 
information 


office 


voicemail 


[signotfor, 
tfuər] 


[sım kard] 


[stæmp] 


[telifoun] 


[tekst mesid3] 


[tuarist 
infarmerfen 


ofis] 


[voismetl | 


wrapping paper [repin perper] 


writing paper 


[rartrr perpor] 


sending it in the mail 


your name, written in your own 


special way 


a small piece of electronic 
equipment in a cellphone that 
connects it to a particular phone 


network 


a small piece of paper that you 
stick on an envelope before you 
mail it 

same as phone 


a message that you send using a 
cellphone; send/receive a text 


message 


an office that gives information 


about the local area 


an electronic system that records 
spoken messages; a voicemail 


message 


special paper that you use for 


wrapping presents 


paper for writing letters on 


zip code [zip koud] a series of numbers and letters at 
the end of an address (In British 
English, use postcode) 


VERBS 

answer [znsor] to pick up the phone when it rings 
call [kal] to telephone someone 

call someone to phone someone in return for a 
back call they made to you 


EXAMPLES 


Price $12.95 plus $1.95 S&H. 
They cost $24.95 including S&H. 
She put a stamp on the corner of the envelope. 


She didn’t answer the phone. 


Would you call me as soon as you find out? 


deliver [dilivor] to take something to a particular 
place 
dial [darel] to press the buttons on a phone in 


order to call someone; dial a 


number 
hang up to end a phone call 


hold the line to wait for a short time when you 


mail 


phone 


post (BRIT) 


reply 


send 


sign 


text 


write 


EXAMPLES 


[merl] 


[foun] 


[rrplar] 


[send] 


[sain] 


[tekst] 


[rart] 


are making a phone call 


to send a letter or a package 
somewhere in the mail (In British 


English, use post) 


to contact someone and speak to 
them on the phone; Did anybody 
phone?; I phoned the police. 


see mail 


to write an answer to something 


that someone writes to you 


to make a message or a package 


go to someone 


to write your name on a 
document; sign your name; sign a 


letter 


to send someone a text message on 


a cellphone 


to give someone information, ask 
them something or express your 


feelings in a letter or an e-mail; 


write a letter/an e-mail 


Only 90% of first-class mail is delivered on time. 


Don't hang up on me! 

Could you hold the line, please? 

I mailed a letter to Stanley. 

rm mailing you a check. 

He never replies to my letters. 
Hannah sent me a letter last week. 


Mary texted me when she got home. 


She wrote to her aunt asking for help. 


ADJECTIVES 
busy [brzi] 
dead [ded] 


engaged (BRIT) 


first-class [farst klaes] 


second-class [sskond kles] 


if a phone line is busy, it is already 
being used by someone else; The 
line is busy. 


(In British English, use engaged) 


if a phone line is dead it is no 


longer working 
see busy 


used for describing the fastest and 
most expensive way of sending 
letters; a first- 


class letter 


used for describing the slower and 
cheaper way of sending letters; a 


second-class stamp 


PHRASES 


best wishes used at the end of a letter or e- 
mail, before your name, to 
someone you know who is not a 


very close friend 


love from used at the end of a letter or e- 
mail, before your name, to a friend 


or relative 


sincerely yours used at the end of a formal letter, 
before your name, when you have 
addressed it to someone by their 
name (In British English, use yours 


sincerely) 


yours faithfully used at the end of a formal letter, 
before your name, when you start 
the letter with the words “Dear 


Sir” or “Dear Madam” 


yours sincerely see sincerely yours 
(BRIT) 


EXAMPLES 


We tried to call you back but you were busy. 


I answered the phone and the line went dead. 


television and radio 


NOUNS 


ad [æd] 


advert (BRIT) 
adverts (BRIT) 
aerial (BRIT) 


antenna [æntenə] 


(L)antennae [aenteni] 


antennas 


cable television [kerb?l telrvrz?n] 


cartoon [kartun] 
celebrity [silebriti] 
channel [tfaenel] 


a short film on television or short 
article on the radio that tells you 
about something such as a product 
or an event (In British English, use 


advert) 

see ad 

see commercial break 
see antenna 


a piece of equipment that receives 
television or radio signals (In 


British English, use aerial) 


a television system in which 


signals travel along wires 


a film that uses drawings instead 


of real people or objects 


someone who is famous; a TV 


celebrity; a celebrity guest 


a television station; change 


channels; What channel is it on? 


chat show see talk show 
(BRIT) 
clip [klip] a short piece of a film that is 


shown separately; a video clip 


commercial [komsarfel brerk] a short interruption in a television 
break or radio program when ads are 
shown (In British English, use 


adverts) 


DJ [di der] short for “disc jockey:” someone 
whose job is to play music and 


talk on the radio; a radio DJ 


DVD [di vi di] short for “digital video disk:” a 
disk on which a movie or music is 


recorded; a DVD player 


EXAMPLES 


Have you seen that new ad for Pepsi? 
We don’t have cable TV. 
We watched children’s cartoons on TV. 


There is a huge number of television channels in America. 


They showed a film clip of the Apollo moon landing. 


documentary [dpkyə- mentori, a television program that provides 


-tri] information about a particular 


was the ... experienceof my life. (bad) She was the ... woman at the ball. (lovely) 
This is the ... day of the year. (long) That was the ... period of his entire life. 
(unhappy) 7 Write out the following sentences, inserting the correct form of the 
indefinite article in the blanks. 

He lives ... mile away from the city centre. 

The fee will be £15 ... hour. 

They're building ... wall round the back garden. 

The child was eating ... apple. 

We packed up all the books in ... box. 

The house has no heating and it's like ... igloo. 

We need ... star for the top of the Christmas tree. 

She's like ... ostrich that’s burying its head in the sand. 

He has ... hereditary heart disease that is likely to shorten his life. 

The metre is ... unit of length. 


8 Write out the sentences which contain ordinal numbers and underline these 
numbers. 


They have six children. 

Jack is her second husband. 

The businessman owns three local companies. 

The baby is their first grandchild. 

There were five members of the gang. 

This is your third, and final, warning. 

There is only one thing to be done. 

They're having a party to celebrate their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. 
Sue is their seventh child. 

We need at least twenty workers to finish the job in time. 
They've been on four holidays this year. 

He is celebrating his ninetieth birthday. 

This is the third cold I've had this winter. 


9 Write out the sentences which contain indefinite determiners and underline 
these determiners. 


That man looks ill. 
He owns this house. 
Several trains have been cancelled today. 


game show 


host 


media 


news 


prime time 


program 


quiz show 


radio 


[germ fou] 


[houst] 


[midis] 


[nuz] 


[pramm tamm] 
[prougreem, - 
grom] 


[kwiz fou] 


[reidiou] 


subject; a wildlife documentary 


a television program in which 
people compete to win prizes; a 


television game show 


someone who introduces the 
different parts of a television or 
radio program; a TV/radio host; a 


sports host 


television, radio, newspapers, and 


magazines 


information about recent events 
that is reported on the radio or 


television; watch/listen to the news 


the time when most people are 


watching television; prime-time TV 


a television or radio show; a 


television/radio program 


a television or radio program in 


which people compete in a quiz 


a piece of equipment that you use 
in order to listen to radio 
programs; listen to the radio; on the 
radio; FM/digital radio 


reality TV [rizeliti ti vi] a type of television that aims to 
show how ordinary people behave 


in everyday life 


remote control [rimmoot the device that you use to control 
kontroul] a television or video recorder from 
a distance 
satellite [seetelait] a piece of electronic equipment 


that is sent into space in order to 
receive and send back 
information; satellite 


television/radio; a satellite dish 


EXAMPLES 


Did you see that documentary on TV last night? 
A lot of people in the media have asked me that question. 


Here are some of the top stories in the news. 


He wants to watch his favorite TV program. 


She reached for the remote control to turn on the news. 


screen [skrin] a flat surface on a television, 
where you see pictures or words; a 


TV screen 


series (rL) series [sioriz] a set of radio or television 


programs 


set [set] a piece of equipment that receives 


sitcom 


soap opera 


station 


subtitles 


talk show 


television 


[sitkom] 


[soup Dpere, 


ppro]| 


[sterf?n] 


[sabtartelz ] 


[tok fou] 


[telrvrz?n, -vrs-] 


television or radio signals; a TV set 


short for “situation comedy:” a 
series in which a set of characters 
is involved in various amusing 


situations; a TV sitcom 


a television drama serial about the 


daily lives of a group of people 


a company that broadcasts 
programs on radio or television; a 


local radio station 


the translation of the words of a 
foreign film or television program 
that is shown at the bottom of the 


picture 


a television or radio show in 
which an interviewer talks to 
guests in a friendly informal way 
about different topics 

(In British English, use chat show) 


1 a piece of electrical equipment 
with a screen on which you watch 
moving pictures with sound; We 
bought a new television. 

2 the moving pictures and sounds 


that you watch and listen to on a 


television; What's on television 


tonight? 
TV [ti vi] iNForMAL] television; watch TV 
video [vidiou] a film that you can watch at home 
volume [vbplyum] how loud or quiet the sound is on 


a television or radio 


EXAMPLES 


The long-running TV series is filmed in Chicago. 


The dialogue is in Spanish, with English subtitles. 


I prefer going to the movies to watching television. 


You can rent a video for $3 and watch it at home. 


He turned the volume up on the radio. 


wavelength [weivlen@] the size of a radio wave that a 
particular radio station uses to 


broadcast its programs 


VERBS 

broadcast [brodkeest] to send out a program so that it 
can be heard on the radio or seen 
on television 

fast-forward [feest forward] to move a video tape forwards 


quickly 


record 


rewind 


switch 


something off 


switch 


something on 


tune 


tune in 


turn something 
off 


turn something 


on 


watch 


[rikord] 


[riwarnd] 


[tun] 


[wptf] 


to put sounds or images onto a 
CD, DVD, tape, or video so that 
they can be heard or seen again 


later 


to wind a movie back to the 


beginning 


to stop electrical equipment from 
working by operating a switch; 


switch off the radio/television 


to make electrical equipment start 
working by operating a switch; 


switch on the radio/television 


to adjust a radio or television so 
that it receives a particular station 


or program 


to listen to a radio program or 


watch a television program 


to make a piece of electrical 
equipment stop working; turn off 


the radio/television 


to make a piece of electrical 
equipment start working; turn on 


the radio/television 


to look at a television for a period 


EXAMPLES 


of time 


She found the station's wavelength on her radio. 


The concert will be broadcast live on television and radio. 


Can you record the movie for me? 


The radio was tuned to NPR. 


They tuned in to watch the game. 


I stayed up late to watch the film. 


ADJECTIVES 


animated 


digital 


on-demand 


ADVERBS 


live 


on the air 


[zdenimertid] 


[did 5it9l] 


[on dimezend] 


[arv] 


[pn ði cor] 


an animated film is one in which 
puppets or drawings appear to 


move 


using information in the form of 


thousands of very small signals 


available whenever needed 


used for describing a television or 
radio program that you watch at 
the same time that it happens; 


watch something live 


on radio or television 


IDIOMS 


channel surfing 


couch potato 


EXAMPLES 


Most people now have digital television. 


a way of watching television in 
which you keep changing from 
one channel to another using a 


remote control 


a person who spends a lot of time 


sitting watching television 


The new video-on-demand service will be available only to those with broadband internet 


connections. 


The show went on the air live at 8 o'clock. 


theater and cinema 


NOUNS 

actor [ektor] someone whose job is acting in 
plays or movies; a famous actor 

actress [ektris] a woman whose job is acting in 
plays or movies 

audience [ədiəns] all the people who are watching or 
listening to a performance or a 
movie; a movie audience 

audition [odifen] a short performance that an actor 
gives so that someone can decide 
if they are good enough to be in a 
play or a movie 

ballet [baeler] a performance of a type of dancing 
that tells a story; go to the ballet 

Bollywood [bpliwod] the Indian film industry; a 
Bollywood movie; a Bollywood actor 

box office [boks ofis] 1 the place in a theater or concert 


hall where the tickets are sold 
2 used to refer to the success of a 


movie or play in terms of the 


number of people who go to see it 


cast [kæst] all the people who act in a play or 
a movie 

character [kaeriktor] one of the people in a story 

cinema (BRIT) see movie theater 

circus [sarkas] a group of people and animals that 


travels around to different places 


and performs shows in a big tent 


comedian [komidion] a person whose job is to make 


people laugh 


comedy [komedi] a play or movie that is intended to 


make people laugh 


EXAMPLES 


She's a really good actress. 

They are holding final auditions for presenters. 
They collected their tickets at the box office. 
The film was a huge success at the box office. 
He plays the main character in the movie. 


I always wanted to work as a clown in a circus. 


The movie is a romantic comedy. 


costume [kostum] a set of clothes that someone 
wears in a performance; the 


costumes and scenery 


curtain [karten] the large piece of material that 
hangs at the front of the stage in a 


theater; the curtain rises/falls 


director [direktor, da-] the person who tells actors what 


to do; a movie director; a theater 


director 

drama [drams, dramo] a serious play or movie 

epic [£pik] a long movie about important 
events 

film (BRIT) see movie 


film producer [fılm preduser] a person whose job is to produce 


plays or movies; a film producer 
film star (BRIT) see movie star 


full house [ful haus] an occasion when there are no 
empty seats in a theater; playing to 


a full house 


Hollywood [hpliwud] the American film industry; 


Hollywood movie stars; a Hollywood 


movie 
horror movie . [horor muvi, a type of movie that is very 
hpr-] frightening 
intermission [intormifen] a short break between two parts of 


a movie, concert, or show; during 


Few victims recovered. 

Her dog attacked my cat. 

Less help was given to pensioners this year. 

The monkey broke out of its cage. 

These paintings are lovely. 

Both men were charged with the offence. 

Is this your coat? 

Neither jacket is mine. 

Every bag must be searched. 

There is no room in the hall for all these people. 

We do not have enough information on which to act. 
Dad took his car to work. 

This is a complete disaster. 

Why blame this error on me? 

Some children will have to go to the school in the city. 


10 Write out the sentences which contain possessive determiners and underline 
these determiners. 


You lied to me. 

This book is mine, not yours. 

He parked his car in the next street. 

She took her children with her. 

Jack and Sue have left their flat empty for the whole summer. 
We must get back there before nightfall. 

I think this note book is yours. 

Our rose garden is lovely at this time of year. 
They need to take action right away. 

Their assistance is required. 

Your experience will be invaluable. 

His attitude to his work annoys his colleagues. 
Her neglect of her children is absolutely shameful. 


ANSWERS 4 


the intermission (In British English, 


use interval) 
interval (BRIT) see intermission 


makeup [merkAp] the creams and powders that 
actors put on their faces to change 
their appearance; wear/apply 
makeup; a makeup artist; costumes 


and makeup 


matinee [maet?ner] a performance of a play or a 
showing of a movie in the 


afternoon; a matinee performance 


movie [muvi] a story that is told using moving 
pictures on the television or at a 
movie theater; to make/direct a 
movie; to watch a movie (In British 


English, use film) 


EXAMPLES 


I'm going to see a movie tonight. 


I rarely went to the movies. 


the movies [da muviz] same as movie theater; go to the 


movies 


movie star [muvi star] a famous actor or actress who 


movie theater 


multiplex 


musical 


opera 


Oscar" 


part 


performance 


play 


[muvi Oiotor] 


[maltipleks 


[myuzikel] 


[ppera, pprə] 


[bskor] 


[part] 


[performons] 


[pler] 


appears in movies (In British 


English, use film star) 


a building where people go to 
watch movies (In British English, 


use cinema) 


a movie theater with several 
screens; 


cinema sinimo] a multiplex cinema 


a play or a movie that uses singing 
and dancing in the story; a 


Broadway musical 


a play with music in which all the 
words are sung; an opera singer; an 


opera house 


a prize given to actors, directors, 
and other people in the film 
industry; get an Oscar; She has 


three Oscars. 


one character's words and actions 


in a play or movie 


the activity of entertaining an 
audience by singing, dancing, or 


acting; a concert performance 


a piece of writing performed in a 


theater, on the radio, or on 


television 
playwright [plerrart] a person who writes plays 
plot [plot] a series of events that make up the 


story of a movie 


production [prodakfen] a play or other show that is 
performed in a theater; a 


theater/stage production; a film 


production 
program [prougrem, - a small book or sheet of paper that 
grom] tells you about a play or concert 
review [rivyu] a report that gives an opinion 


about something such as a play or 


a movie 


EXAMPLES 


He played the part of Hamlet. 


They were giving a performance of Bizet's “Carmen.” 


Hamlet is my favorite play. 


Tonight our class is going to see a production of “Othello.” 


The show received excellent reviews in all the papers. 


romance [roumens, a movie or a play about a 


roumens] romantic relationship 


rom-com 


scene 


science fiction 


screen 


script 


seat 


sequel 


set 


[romkpnm] 


[sin] 


[satons fikfen] 


[skrin] 


[skript] 


[sit] 


[sikwel] 


[set] 


short for “romantic comedy:” a 
humorous film in which the main 
story is about a romantic 


relationship 


a part of a play or a movie that 
happens in the same place; 


film/shoot a scene; a love scene 


stories and movies about events 
that take place in the future or in 
other parts of the universe; a 


science fiction movie 


the flat area on the wall of a 
movie theater, where you see the 


movie; the movie screen 


the written words that actors 


speak in a play or a movie 


something that you can sit on in a 


theater or concert hall 


a movie that continues the story of 


an earlier movie 


the place where a movie is made 
or the scenery that is on the stage 
when a play is being performed; a 


movie set 


show [fou] a performance in a theater; a 


comedy show 


soundtrack [saundtrak] the music that is played during a 


movie; a movie soundtrack 


spotlight [spptlart] a powerful light in a theater that 
can be directed so that it lights up 


a small area 


stage [sterd3] the area in a theater where people 
perform; come on stage; a concert 


stage; on stage and screen; a stage 
play 
star [star] a famous actor or actress; a movie 


star 


EXAMPLES 


This is the opening scene of “Hamlet.” 
Watching a movie on television is not the same as seeing it on the big screen. 
We had front-row seats at the concert. 


The place looked like the set of a James Bond movie. 


How about going to see a show tomorrow? 


subtitles [sabtaitelz ] the translation of the words of a 
foreign film that are shown at the 


bottom of the picture 


theater 


thriller 


ticket 


tragedy 


trailer 


VERBS 


act 


book 


clap 


dance 


play 


[Oiotor] 


[Orilor] 


[tikit] 


[treed 3idi] 


[trerlor] 


[ækt] 


[buk] 


[klæp] 


[dæns] 


[pler] 


a place where you go to see plays, 


movies, or shows; go to the theater 


an exciting movie or play about a 


crime 


a small piece of paper that shows 
that you have paid to go to see a 
movie or a play; theater/movie 
tickets 


a type of serious play that usually 
ends with the death of the main 


character 


a set of short extracts from a 
movie that are shown to advertise 


it 


to have a part in a play or a movie 


to buy tickets for a movie or show 


that you will go to later 


to hit your hands together to show 


that you like something 
to move your body to music 


to perform the part of a particular 


character in a play or movie 


shoot [fut] to make a movie 
sing [si] to make music with your voice 
star [star] 1 to have a famous actor or actress 


in one of the most important parts 
in a play or movie 
2 to have one of the most 


important parts in a play or movie 


EXAMPLES 


The dialogue is in Spanish, with English subtitles. 


He acted in many movies, including “Reds.” 


You can book tickets for the movie theater over the phone. 
He played Mr. Hyde in the movie. 

He'd love to shoot his movie in Cuba. 

The movie stars Brad Pitt. 


She stars in the Broadway play. 


watch [wpt/] to look at someone or something 
for a period of time; watch a 


movie/play 
ADJECTIVES 


black-and- [blæk ond wait] showing everything in black, 
white white, and gray; old black-and- 


classic 


dubbed 


low-budget 


sold out 


subtitled 


[kleestk] 


[dabd] 


[lou badzit] 


[sould aut] 


[sabtaiteld] 


THINGS YOU CAN SHOUT 


bravo! 


encore! 


[bravou] 


[prkor, -kor] 


white movie footage 


of very good quality, and popular 


for a long time; a classic movie 


having a different soundtrack 
added with actors speaking in a 
different language; cartoons dubbed 


in Chinese 


made spending very little money; 


a low-budget movie 


used to describe a performance for 
which all the tickets have been 
sold 


with a translation of the words 
shown at the bottom of the screen; 


a subtitled movie 


an audience shouts “bravo!” to 
show how much they have 


enjoyed a performance 


an audience shouts “encore!” at 
the end of a concert to ask for a 


short extra performance 


IDIOMS 
bring the house 
down 


keep you on the 
edge 


of your seat 


steal the show 


EXAMPLES 


to make everyone laugh or cheer 


at a performance in the theater 


to make you give your full 


attention to something 


to attract more attention and 


praise than other people 


The movie kept everyone on the edge of their seats. 


time 


NOUNS 

GENERAL 

time [tarım] 1 something that we measure in 
minutes, hours, days, and years; in 
a week’s time; Time passed. 
2 used when you are talking about 
a particular point in the day, that 
you describe in hours and minutes 

past [pæst] the time before the present, and 
the things that happened then; in 
the past 

present [prezent] the period of time that is 
happening now; live in the present 

future [fyutfər] the time that will come after now; 


in the future 


HOURS, SECONDS, AND MINUTES 


half an hour [hæf ən auer] a period of thirty minutes 
hour [avər] a period of sixty minutes 


minute [minit] a unit for measuring time. There 


1 attributive adjectives delightful, interesting, ripe, iron, hungry, violent, 
difficult, white, long, useful, new. 


predicative adjectives beautiful, boring, delicious, busy, pleasant, red, brown, 
brief, sad. 


2 There was a garden, but it was devoid of flowers. 
He is not at all good at administration. 
Do you think they are capable of such deceit? 
Some people are naturally resistant to the disease. 
The child is allergic to dairy products. 
His symptoms are characteristic of a neurological disorder. 
Such investments are fraught with risk. 


3 She is an absolute idiot to trust that man. 
The whole evening was a total success. 
The end-of-school play was a positive triumph for the drama department. 
The situation was a complete disaster. 
He must be an utter maniac to do such a thing. 


4 The early flight leaves at 7 a.m. 
It was a fast race and several of the runners did not finish. 
There's a late bus that leaves at midnight. 


5 She is lovelier than ever. 
The streets here are much dirtier than they are in other areas of the town. 
This week's lecture was more interesting than last week's. 
Her story is even sadder than that of the other orphans. 
They are unhappier now than they have ever been. 
You must be more careful when walking in that area. 
He seems to be the more honest of the two brothers. 
This load seems to get heavier the further I walk. 
The writer is over-shadowed by his more famous brother. 
The place is quieter now since the students moved out. 


6 This is the most disappointing result that we could have had. 


are sixty seconds in one minute, 
and there are sixty minutes in one 


hour. 


moment [moument] a very short period of time; a few 


moments later 


quarter of an [kwərtər ov on a period of fifteen minutes 


hour auor] 


second [sekond] a measurement of time. There are 


sixty seconds in one minute. 


EXAMPLES 


Tve known Mr. Martin for a long time. 
What time is it? 

Do you know what time it is? 

He was making plans for the future. 

I only slept about half an hour last night. 
They waited for about two hours. 


The pizza will take twenty minutes to cook. 


In a moment he was gone. 


For a few seconds nobody spoke. 


TIMES OF THE DAY 


dawn [don] the time when the sky becomes 
light in the morning; Dawn was 


breaking. 


sunrise 


morning 


noon 


midday 


afternoon 


evening 


sunset 


dusk 


night 


[sAnrarz] 


[mornin] 


[nun] 


[midder] 


[zeftornun] 


[ivnm] 


[sAnset] 


[dask] 


[nart] 


the time in the morning when the 
sun first appears in the sky; at 


sunrise 


the part of each day between the 
time that people usually wake up 
and noon; tomorrow morning; in the 


morning; on Sunday morning 


twelve o'clock in the middle of the 


day; at noon 
same as noon 


the part of each day that begins at 
lunchtime and ends at about six 
o'clock; in the afternoon; yesterday 


afternoon 


the part of each day between the 
end of the afternoon and 
midnight; yesterday evening; in the 


evening 


the time in the evening when the 


sun goes down; at sunset 


the time just before night when it 


is not completely dark; at dusk 


1 the time when it is dark outside, 


and most people sleep; during the 


midnight [midnart] 


DAYS AND WEEKS 


day [der] 


EXAMPLES 


Nancy woke at dawn. 


He stayed in his room all afternoon. 


What day is it? 


date [dert] 
fortnight [fortnart] 
week [wik] 
weekday [wikder] 


night 

2 the period of time between the 
end of the afternoon and the time 
that you go to bed; last night; ten 
o'clock at night 


twelve o'clock in the middle of the 


night; at midnight 


a period of twenty-four hours from 
one midnight to the next 


midnight; every day 


a particular day and month or a 


particular year 
a period of two weeks 
a period of seven days; last week 


any of the days of the week except 
Saturday and Sunday 


weekend 


[wikend] 


DAYS OF THE WEEK 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


Sunday 


MONTHS 


month 


January 


[mander, -di] 


[tuzder, -di] 


[wenzder, -di] 


[O3rzder, -di] 


[fraider, -di] 


[seetorder, -di] 


[sander, -di] 


[maAn0] 


[dsaenyueri] 


Saturday and Sunday; on the 


weekend 


the day after Sunday and before 
Tuesday; a week from Monday 


the day after Monday and before 
Wednesday; next Tuesday 


the day after Tuesday and before 
Thursday; on Wednesday 


the day after Wednesday and 
before Friday; every Thursday 


morning 


the day after Thursday and before 
Saturday; Friday, November 6 


the day after Friday and before 
Sunday; every Saturday 


the day after Saturday and before 
Monday; on Sunday 


one of the twelve parts that a year 


is divided into 


the first month of the year; on 


January 


February [febyueri, febru-] the second month of the year 


EXAMPLES 


What's the date today? 
What is he doing here on a weekday? 


I had dinner with Tim last weekend. 


We go on vacation next month. 


We always have snow in January. 


March [mart] the third month of the year 
April [erpril] the fourth month of the year 
May [mer] the fifth month of the year 

June [dzun] the sixth month of the year 

July [dzular] the seventh month of the year 
August [gest] the eighth month of the year 
September [september] the ninth month of the year 
October [pktoubor] the tenth month of the year 
November [nouvembor] the eleventh month of the year 
December [disembor] the twelfth and last month of the 


SEASONS 


year 


autumn (BRIT) 


fall 


season 


spring 


summer 


winter 


YEARS 


century 


[fol] 


[sizen] 


[spri] 


[samor] 


[winter] 


[sentfori] 


see fall 


the season between summer and 
winter, when the weather becomes 
cooler and the leaves fall off the 
trees; in the fall; last/next fall; fall 
leaves (In British English, use 


autumn) 


a part of the year that has its own 
typical weather conditions; the 


rainy season 


the season between winter and 
summer when the weather 
becomes warmer and plants start 


to grow again 


the season between spring and 
fall, when the weather is usually 


warm or hot; a summer’s day 


the season between fall and 
spring, when the weather is 


usually cold 


one hundred years; in the 21st 


century 


decade [dekerd] 


EXAMPLES 


She was born on September 6th, 1970. 
Summer is my favorite season. 


They are getting married next spring. 


The plant flowers in late summer. 


leap year [lip yrer] 


year [yrr] 


MEASURING TIME 


alarm clock [alarm klok] 


calendar [kaelindor] 


a period of ten years 


a year, happening every four 
years, that has 366 days including 


February 29 as an extra day 


1 a period of twelve months, 
beginning on the first of January 
and ending on the thirty-first of 
December; next/last year; a 
calendar year 

2 any period of twelve months; 
three times a year; the academic 


year 


a clock that makes a noise so that 
you wake up at a particular time; 


set the alarm clock 


a list of days, weeks, and months 


clock 


watch 


ADJECTIVES 


annual 


daily 


early 


following 


last 


late 


EXAMPLES 


[klok] 


[wptf] 


[ænyuəl] 


[derli] 


[arli] 


[folourn] 


[læst] 


[lert] 


He didn’t come home last night. 


The train was 40 minutes late. 


for a particular year 


a piece of equipment that shows 


you what time it is 


a small clock that you usually 


wear on your wrist 


happening once every year; an 
annual meeting 

appearing or happening every day; 
a daily newspaper; a daily routine 
before the usual time; an early 


start 


used for describing the day, week, 
or year after the one you have just 


mentioned; the following morning 
the most recent; last July 


after the time that something 


should start or happen 


monthly 


next 


weekly 


ADVERBS 


ago 


at the moment 


early 


immediately 


late 


later 


now 


[man0li] 


[nekst] 


[wikli] 


[agou] 
[æt da 
moumont] 


[3rli] 


[rmidiitli] 


[lert] 


[lertər] 


[nau] 


happening every month; monthly 


rent 


used for talking about the first 
day, week, or year that comes 
after this one or the previous one; 


the next day 


happening once a week or every 


week; a weekly meeting 


in the past; before now; two days 


ago; a while ago 


now 


before the usual time; get up/arrive 


early 
happening without any delay 


after the time that something 


should start or happen 


used for talking about a time that 
is after the one that you have been 


talking about; two days later 


used for talking about the present 


nowadays [nauederz] 
once [wans] 

on time [on tarm] 
soon [sun] 


EXAMPLES 


The magazine is published monthly. 
She’s busy at the moment. 


“Call the police immediately!” she shouted. 


It started forty minutes late. 


I must go now. 
Children watch a lot of TV nowadays. 
I met Miquela once, at a party. 


Pll call you soon. 


today [teder] 
tomorrow [tamorou] 
twice [twars] 
yesterday [ysstorder, -di] 


time 
now generally, and not in the past 
happening one time only 


arriving at the expected time, and 


not late; The train arrived on time. 


after a short time 


used when you are talking about 
the actual day on which you are 


speaking or writing 
the day after today 
two times; twice a week 


used for talking about the day 
before today 


-——— 1 1——'A1LUAAAA ALUUMSUUVJUWÜUS"U): 


The teenager had the best birthday of her life. 

It is the most beautiful village on that coast. 

It was the worst experience of my life. 

She was the loveliest woman at the ball. 

This is the longest day of the year. 

That was the unhappiest period of his entire life. 


7 He lives a mile away from the city centre. 
The fee will be £15 an hour. 
They're building a wall round the back garden. 
The child was eating an apple. 
We packed up all the books in a box. 
The house has no heating and it's like an igloo. 
We need a star for the top of the Christmas tree. 
She's like an ostrich that's burying its head in the sand. 
He has a hereditary heart disease that is likely to shorten his life. 
The metre is a unit of length. 


8 Jack is her second husband. 
The baby is their first grandchild. 
This is your third, and final, warning. 
They're having a party to celebrate their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. 
Sue is their seventh child. 


He is celebrating his ninetieth birthday. 
This is the third cold I've had this winter. 


9 Several trains have been cancelled today. 
Few victims recovered. 


Less help was given to pensioners this year. 

Both men were charged with the offence. 

Neither jacket is mine. 

Every bag must be searched. 

There is no room in the hall for all these people. 

We do not have enough information on which to act. 


EXAMPLES 


How are you feeling today? 


She left yesterday. 


NOUNS 


ax 


battery 


blade 


bolt 


bucket 


drill 


file 


flashlight 


[aeks] 


[batori] 


[bled] 


[boult] 


[bakit] 


[dril] 


[farl] 


[flæflart] 


tools 


a tool with a heavy metal blade 
and a long handle that is used for 


cutting wood 


a small object that provides 


electricity for things such as radios 


the flat, sharp edge of a knife that 


is used for cutting; a knife blade 


a long piece of metal that you use 
with a nut to fasten things 


together; nuts and bolts 


a round metal or plastic container 
with a handle, used for holding 


water; a bucket of water 


a tool for making holes; an electric 
drill 


a tool that you use for rubbing 
rough objects to make them 


smooth 


a small electric light that you 


carry in your hand (In British 
English, use torch) 


glue [glu] a sticky substance used for joining 


things together 


hammer [hemor] a tool that is made from a heavy 
piece of metal attached to the end 
of a handle, that is used for hitting 
nails into wood; a hammer and 


nails 


handle [hendel] the part of a tool that you hold; a 
tool handle 


knife [narf] a sharp flat piece of metal with a 
handle, that you can use to cut 


things; a sharp knife 


ladder [lzedor] a piece of equipment made of two 
long pieces of wood or metal with 
short steps between them, that is 
used for reaching high places; 


climb a ladder 


machine [mofin] a piece of equipment that uses 


electricity or an engine to doa 


particular job 


EXAMPLES 


The game requires two AA batteries. 


You will need scissors and a tube of glue. 


nail 


needle 


nut 


paint 


paintbrush 


pliers 


rope 


Saw 


[nei] 


[nidel ] 


[nat] 


[peint] 


[pemtbrA[] 


[plarerz] 


[roup] 


[so] 


a thin piece of metal with one 
pointed end and one flat end that 
you hit with a hammer in order to 


fix things together 


a small, thin metal tool with a 
sharp point that you use for 


sewing; a needle and thread 


a thick metal ring that you put 
onto a bolt, that is used for 


holding heavy things together 


a colored liquid that you put onto 


a surface with a brush 
a brush that you use for painting 


a tool with two handles at one end 
and two flat metal parts at the 
other that is used for holding or 


pulling things; a pair of pliers 


a type of very thick string that is 
made by twisting together several 


strings or wires; a piece of rope 


a metal tool for cutting wood; a 


saw blade 


scaffolding 


screw 


screwdriver 


shovel 


spade 


spanner (mainly 


BRIT) 


spring 


stepladder 


[skeefaldin] 


[skru] 


[skrudraivor] 


[favel] 


[sperd] 


[spry] 


[stepledor] 


a frame of metal bars that people 
can stand on when they are 
working on the outside of a 
building; put up/take down 
scaffolding 


a small metal object with a sharp 
end, that you use to join things 


together 


a tool that you use for turning 


SCrews 


a flat tool with a handle that is 
used for lifting and moving earth 


Or SNOW 


a tool that is used for digging; a 


garden spade 


see wrench 


a long, spiral piece of metal; a 


coiled spring 


a short ladder that you can fold 


EXAMPLES 


If you want to repair the wheels, you must remove the four nuts. 


Each shelf is attached to the wall with screws. 


Pll need the coal shovel. 


tape measure [terp mezor] a strip of metal, plastic, or cloth 
with marks on it, used for 


measuring 


tool [tul] anything that you hold in your 
hands and use to do a particular 


type of work 


toolbox [tulbpks] a box or container for keeping 
tools in 

torch (BRIT) see flashlight 

varnish [varnıf] a thick, clear liquid that is painted 


onto things to give them a shiny 


surface 


wire [warr] a long, thin piece of metal; a piece 
of wire; a wire fence 
workshop [wark[pp] a place where people make or 


repair things 


wrench [rentf] a metal tool that you use for 
turning nuts to make them tighter 


(In British English, use spanner) 


VERBS 


build 


cut 


drill 


fix 


hammer 


measure 
mend 


paint 


EXAMPLES 


[brld] 


[kat] 


[dri] 


[fiks] 


[hemor] 


[mezor] 
[mend] 


[pent] 


to make something by joining 
different things together; build a 


house/road 


to use something sharp to remove 


part of something, or to break it 
to make holes using a drill 


1 to repair something 
2 to attach something firmly or 


securely to a particular place 


to hit nails into wood using a 


hammer 
to find out the size of something 
to repair something 


to cover a wall or an object with 


paint; paint a wall 


They cut a hole in the roof and put in a piece of glass. 


You'll need to drill a hole in the wall. 


This morning, a man came to fix my washing machine. 


The clock is fixed to the wall. 


She hammered a nail into the window frame. 


Measure the length of the table. 


screw [skru] to join one thing to another thing 


using a screw 
ADJECTIVES 


blunt [blant] not sharp or pointed; a blunt knife 


electric (ilektrik] 1 working using electricity; an 
electric motor 
2 carrying electricity; an electric 


plug/switch 


manual [maenyuel] 1 used for describing work in 
which you use your hands or your 
physical strength 
2 operated by hand, rather than 


by electricity or a motor; a manual 
pump 


sharp [farp] very thin and able to cut through 
things very easily; a sharp 
knife/blade 


EXAMPLES 


I screwed the shelf on the wall. 


He began his career as a manual worker. 


NOUNS 


bank 


beltway 


bench 


bin (BRIT) 


bridge 


building 


bus station 


bus stop 


towns and cities 


[bank] 


[beltwer] 


[bent] 


[brid3] 


[bildin] 


[bas sterfen] 


[bas stop] 


a place where people can keep 


their money 


a road that goes around a large 
town to keep traffic away from the 
center (In British English, use ring 


road) 


a long seat made of wood or 


metal; a park bench 
see trash can 


a structure that is built over a 
river or a road so that people or 
vehicles can cross from one side to 


the other; a railroad bridge 


a structure that has a roof and 
walls; new/old buildings; public 


buildings; an office building 


a place in a town or a city where a 


lot of buses stop 


a place on the side of a road, 


marked by a sign, where a bus 


stops 


café [keefer] a place where you can buy drinks 


and small meals 


capital [kaepit?l] the city where the government of 


a country meets; a capital city 
car park (BRIT) see parking lot 


castle [keesel] a large building with thick, high 
walls that was built in the past to 


protect people during battles 
cathedral [koOidrel] a large and important church 


church [t{srtf] a building where Christians go to 
pray; go to church 


citizen [sitizen] a person who lives in a town or 
city 
city [siti] a large town; a big/large/major 


city; the city center 


EXAMPLES 


He crossed the bridge to get to school. 


Berlin is the capital of Germany. 


His father goes to church every day. 


Some children will have to go to the school in the city. 


10 He parked his car in the next street. 
She took her children with her. 
Jack and Sue have left their flat empty for the whole summer. 
Our rose garden is lovely at this time of year. 
Their assistance is required. 
Your experience will be invaluable. 
His attitude to his work annoys his colleagues. 
Her neglect of her children is absolutely shameful. 


crosswalk 


crowd 


directions 


district 


fire station 


guided tour 


hotel 


Laundromat" 


leaflet 


[kroswok] 


[kraud] 


[direkfenz, dar-] 


[distrikt] 


[farar sterf?n] 


[gardid tuor] 


[houtel] 


flondromet] 


[liflit] 


a place where drivers must stop to 
let people cross a street (In British 
English, use pedestrian crossing 


or zebra crossing) 


a large group of people who have 


gathered together 


instructions that tell you how to 


get somewhere 


a particular area of a city or town; 


a business/shopping district 


a building where fire engines and 
equipment for stopping fires are 


kept 


a short journey around a place of 
interest with a person who tells 


you about what you are seeing 


a building where people pay to 
sleep and eat meals; a 
luxury/cheap hotel; a five-star hotel; 


a hotel room; stay in a hotel 


a place where people pay to use 
machines to wash and dry their 


clothes 


a piece of paper containing 


information about a particular 


subject 


library [larbreri] a place where books are kept for 


people to use or borrow; the 


public/local library 

litter [tər] paper or garbage that people leave 
lying on the ground in public 
places 

map [mæp] a drawing of a city, that shows 


things like roads and important 


buildings; a road map; a map of the 


city 

market [markıt] a place where people buy and sell 
products 

monument [mpnyoment] something that you build to help 


people remember an important 


event or person; ancient monuments 


EXAMPLES 


A huge crowd gathered in the town square. 
She stopped the car to ask for directions. 
During the afternoon there's a guided tour of the castle. 


Do you have a leaflet about the bus tours around York? 


I hate it when I see people dropping litter. 


mosque 


museum 


notice 


outskirts 


park 


parking lot 


parking meter 


parking space 


pavement 
(BRIT) 


[mpsk] 


[myuziom] 


[noutis | 


[autsksrts] 


[park] 


[parky lot] 


[parkı miter] 


[parky spers] 


a building where Muslims go to 
pray 
a building where you can look at 


interesting and valuable objects; 


visit a museum 


a piece of writing in a place where 


everyone can read it 


the parts of a town or a city that 
are furthest away from its center; 


live in the outskirts 


a public area of land in a town 
with grass and trees, where people 
go to relax and enjoy themselves; 


a public park 


an area or building where people 
can leave their cars (In British 


English, use car park) 


a machine in a street that you put 
money into to pay for leaving your 


car there 
a space where a car can be parked 


see sidewalk 


pedestrian [pidestrion] a person who is walking in a town 


Or city 
pedestrian see crosswalk 
crossing (BRIT) 
places of [pleisiz ov buildings or parts of a city which 
interest Intrist, -torist] are interesting to visit 
population [pppyolerfen] all the people who live in an area 
post office [poust ofis] a building where you can buy 


stamps and mail letters 


restroom [restrum, -rum] a room that contains one or more 
toilets (In British English, use 
toilet) 


restaurant [restərənt, - a place where you can buy and eat 


tərant, -trant] a meal 


ring road see beltway 
(BRIT) 


EXAMPLES 


The notice said “Please close the door.” 


I found a parking space right outside the apartment building. 


She visited museums and other places of interest. 


Where is the nearest restroom? 


road [roud] a long piece of hard ground that 


season ticket 


shop (BRIT) 


shopping 


center 


sidewalk 


sign 


square 


store 


[sizen tikit] 


[fopin sentor] 


[sardwok] 


[sain] 


[skwear] 


[stor] 


vehicles travel on; a main road; a 


back road 


a ticket for a number of journeys, 
that you usually buy at a reduced 
price; a weekly/monthly/annual 


season ticket 
see store 


an area in a town where a lot of 
stores have been built close 


together 


a path with a hard surface, usually 
by the side of a road (In British 


English, use pavement) 


a piece of wood, metal, or plastic 
with words or pictures on it that 
warn you about something, or give 


you information; a street sign 


an open place with buildings 
around it in 
a town or city; the town square; the 


main/central square 


a place where you buy things; a 
local/corner store; a store assistant; 


a store window (In British English, 


use shop) 


street [strit] a road in a city or a town; the main 


street; a side street; city streets 


suburb [sabarb] one of the areas on the edge of a 
city where many people live; the 
suburbs; a leafy/wealthy suburb 


subway [sabwer] in a city, the railroad system in 
which electric trains travel below 
the ground in tunnels; take the 
subway (In British English, use the 


underground) 

synagogue [sinogpg] a building where Jewish people go 
to pray 

taxi [teeksi] a car that you can hire, with its 
driver, 


to take you where you want to go; 


take/catch a taxi 


EXAMPLES 


He was hurrying along the sidewalk. 


The sign said, “Welcome to Boston.” 


He lives at 66 Bingfield Street. 


taxi rank (BRIT) see taxi stand 


taxi stand 


toilet (BRIT) 


tour 


tourist 


tower 


town 


traffic 


train station 


[tæksi staend] 


[torlot] 


[tuor] 


[tuarist ] 


[tavor] 


[taun] 


[traefik] 


[trern stern] 


a place where taxis wait for 
customers 


(In British English, use taxi rank) 


1a large bowl with a seat that you 
use when you want to get rid of 
waste from your body 


2 see restroom 


a trip to an interesting place or 
around several interesting places; 


a bus tour 


a person who is visiting a place 


while on vacations 


a tall, narrow building, or a tall 
part of another building; a church 


tower 


a place with many streets, 
buildings, and stores, where 
people live and work; your home 
town; a seaside town; the center of 


town 


all the vehicles that are on a 
particular road at one time; heavy 
traffic; rush hour traffic 


a place where trains stop so that 


trash can [træf ken] 


the 
underground 
(BRIT) 


zebra crossing 
(BRIT) 


zone [zoun | 


VERBS 


go shopping 


go sightseeing 


EXAMPLES 


people can get on or off 


a container that you put garbage 
in; put your garbage in the trash can 
(In British English, use bin) 


see subway 


see crosswalk 


an area where something 
particular happens; an industrial 


zone 


to go to stores to buy things 


to travel around a town to visit 


famous and interesting places 


Michael took me on a tour of the nearby islands. 


I'm going into town. 


Where is the train station? 


ADJECTIVES 


busy 


clean 


crowded 


dirty 


downtown 


industrial 


lost 


suburban 


urban 


ADVERBS 


left 


[brzi] 


[klin] 


[kraudid] 


[darti] 


[dauntaun] 


[indastrial | 


[lost] 


[sobarbon] 


[3rbon] 


[left] 


full of people who are doing 


things; a busy street/road 
not dirty 


full of people; crowded streets; a 


crowded bus/train 


covered with unwanted substances 


such as litter 


belonging to the part of a city 
where the large stores and 


businesses are; a downtown hotel 


used for describing a city or a 
country in which industry is very 


important; an industrial town/city 


not knowing where you are; 


unable to find your way; I'm lost. 


in or relating to the suburbs; a 
suburban street/ district 


relating to a city or a town; urban 


areas 


opposite the side that most people 
write with; turn left 


right [rait] 


straight ahead  [strert shed] 


PHRASE 


no entry 


EXAMPLES 


This is a crowded city of 2 million. 


to the side that is towards the east 


when you look north; turn right 


in one direction only; without a 


curve or bend; go straight ahead 


if a sign says "no entry," it means 
that people are not allowed to go 


into a particular street or area 


PARTS OF SPEECH III 


Verbs 


In simple terms the verb is known as a ‘doing word'— you might have been told 
this in primary school. In many ways this description is an oversimplification 
and unduly restrictive since it tends to overlook the fact that, although many 
verbs do express action, many simply indicate a condition or state. The 
description also excludes auxiliary verbs, modal verbs, etc. 

Never the less, the verb is usually the word in a sentence that is most 
concerned with the action and it is usually essential to the structure of a 
sentence. The verb is usually the most important part of the predicate. 


Verbs have a number of functions. In particular, they indicate tense, voice, 
mood, number and person. 


Verbs are classified as regular verbs and irregular verbs. 


Regular verbs 


Most verbs are regular verbs, occasionally known as weak verbs. They are 
described as regular because they obey certain rules, especially regarding the 
forming of tenses. Regular verbs obey the following such rules: 1 Regular 
verbs add the ending -s to the base or infinitive form of the verb, as in walk, play 
and look, to form the third person singular of the present tense, as in: he 
walks, it plays, she looks. 


While the rest of the present tense is formed by using just the base or infinitive 
form, as in: I walk, you play, they look. 


The present participle of regular verbs is formed by adding the ending -ing to 
the base form, as in walking, playing, looking. 


NOUNS 


arrival 


barrier 


buffet (BRIT) 


car 


compartment 


conductor 


connection 


trains 


[oraivel] 


[berior] 


[kar] 


[kempartmant] 


[kondaktor] 


[konekfen] 


the occasion when a train arrives 


somewhere; arrivals and departures 


a fence or a wall that prevents 
people or things from moving 


from one area to another 
see dining car 


one of the sections of a train 
where people sit; a railroad/train 


car 


1 one of the separate spaces in a 

train car (= section of a train); a 
first-class compartment 

2 a part of a train that is used for 
keeping luggage in; a luggage 


compartment 


a person on a train whose job is to 


check tickets 


a train that leaves after another 


one arrives and allows you to 


departure 


destination 


dining car 


driver 


engine 


fare 


fast train 


EXAMPLES 


I was afraid that I would miss my connection. 


[dipartfor] 


[destinerf?n] 


[dam kar] 


[drarvor] 


[£nd 3mm] 


[fear] 


[fzest trem] 


The dining car is now open. 


continue your journey by changing 


from one to the other 


the occasion when a train leaves 


somewhere; a train departure 


the place a train is going to; arrive 


at your destination 


the part of a train where food and 
drink is sold (In British English, use 
buffet) 


the person who is driving a train; 


a train driver 


the front part of a train that pulls 
the rest of it 


the money that you pay for a trip 
in a train; a train fare 


a train that travels very fast, and 
goes directly to a place, making 


few stops 


freight train 


goods train 
(BRIT) 


intercity train 


journey 


left-luggage 
office (BRIT) 


line 


locker (BRIT) 


lost and found 


office 


luggage 


luggage rack 


[frert trem] 


[Intorsiti trem] 


[dz3rni] 


[lam] 


[lost ond faund 


ofis] 


[lagid3] 


[lagid3 reek] 


a train that carries goods and not 
people (In British English, use 


goods train) 


see freight train 


a fast train that travels long 
distances between cities, making 


few stops 


an occasion when you travel from 
one place to another; a train 


journey 


see luggage storage office 


a route that trains move along; the 


railroad line 
see luggage storage 


a place at a train station where 
you can go to look for things that 
you have lost and that someone 


else has found 


the bags that you take with you 


when you travel; lost luggage 


a shelf on a train for putting 


luggage on 


luggage storage [lagid3 storid3] a small locker at a train station 
where you can leave luggage that 
you want to pick up later (In 
British English, use locker) 


luggage storage [lagid3 storid3 a place at a train station where 

office ofis] you can pay to leave luggage for a 
short time (In British English, use 
left-luggage office) 


one-way [wan wer] a ticket for a journey from one 
place to another but not back 


again (In British English, use 


single) 
passenger [paesmindzor] a person who is traveling in a train 
platform [platform] the area in a train station where 


you wait for a train; a train 


platform 


porter [porter] a person whose job is to carry 


people's luggage in a train station 


EXAMPLES 


We stayed on the train to the end of the line. 


We apologize to any passengers whose journey was delayed today. 


The next train to London will depart from platform 3. 


railroad [retlroud] a metal track between two places 
that trains travel along; railroad 
tracks (In British English, use 


railway) 
railroad [rerlroud kros] a place where a railroad line 
crossing crosses a road 
railway (BRIT) see railroad 
reservation [rezorverfen] a seat that a transportation 


company keeps specially for you; a 


seat reservation 
return (BRIT) see round trip 
round trip [raund trip] a ticket for a journey to a place 


and back again (In British English, 


use return) 


schedule [skedzul, -ual] a list of the times when trains 
arrive and depart; a train schedule 
(In British English, use timetable) 


season ticket [sizen tikit] a ticket for a number of train 
rides, that you usually buy at a 


cheaper price 


seat [sit] something that you can sit on; 


reserve a seat 


single (BRIT) see one way 


sleeper [sliper] 1a train with beds for passengers 
on overnight journeys 


2 same as sleeping car 


sleeping car [slipy kar] a railroad car with beds in it 

slow train [slou trem] a train that travels slowly, making 
many stops 

station [sterfen] a place where trains stop so that 


people can get on or off; a train 


station 


steam engine [stim endzin] an engine that uses steam as a 


means of power 


EXAMPLES 


The road ran beside a railroad. 
Is this seat free? 


This seat is taken. 


TII take you to the station. 


Tll come and pick you up at the station. 


In 1941, the train would have been pulled by a steam engine. 


subway [sabwer] in a city, the railroad system in 
which trains travel below the 
ground; the New York subway (In 
British English, use the 


underground) 


suitcase 


ticket 


ticket collector 


ticket office 


timetable 
(BRIT) 


track 


train 


the tube 


the 
underground 
(BRIT) 


waiting room 


[sutkers] 


[trkrt ] 


[tikit kolektor] 


[tikit ofits] 


[træk] 


[trem] 


[ðə tub] 


[wert rum] 


a case for carrying your clothes 
when you are traveling; 


pack/unpack a suitcase 


a small piece of paper that shows 
that you have paid to travel on a 


train; buy a ticket; a train ticket 


a person who collects the tickets 
of passengers when they get off a 


train 


the place where you buy tickets at 


a train station 


see schedule 


one of the metal lines that trains 


travel along; a railroad track 


a long vehicle that is pulled by an 
engine along a railroad; catch a 
train; get on/off 


a train; take the train; train travel 
same as the underground (BRIT) 


see subway 


a room in a train station where 


people can sit down while they 


wait 


whistle [wisel] a small tube that you blow into in 
order to produce a loud sound; 


blow a whistle 


VERBS 

approach [aproutf] to move closer to something 

arrive [orarv] to come to a place from 
somewhere else 

book [buk] to arrange to have or use 


something at a later time; book a 
train ticket 


EXAMPLES 


He came to Glasgow by train. 


I heard the train approaching. 


Their train arrived on time. 


cancel [kaensel] to say that a train that should 


travel will not be traveling 


delay [dier] to make someone or something 


late; The train is delayed. 


depart 


miss 


ADJECTIVES 


due 


first-class 


high-speed 


late 


non-smoking 


overcrowded 


smoking 


[dipart] 


[mis] 


[du] 


[farst klaes] 


[har spid] 


[lert] 


[npn smoukin] 


[oovorkraudid] 


[smoukin] 


to leave 


to arrive too late to get on a train; 
miss 


your train 


expected to happen or arrive at a 
particular time; Find out when the 


next train is due. 


relating to the best and most 
expensive seats on a train; a first- 


class cabin; a first-class ticket 

that travels very fast; a high-speed 
train 

after the time that something 


should happen 


a non-smoking area is a public 
place where people are not 


allowed to smoke 
with too many people 


a smoking area is a public place 
where people are allowed to 


smoke; the smoking section/area 


EXAMPLES 


Many trains have been canceled. 


Thousands of rail passengers were delayed yesterday. 


Your train is due to leave in three minutes. 


The train is late. 


If the base form ends in -e the e is usually omitted before the -ing ending is 
added, as in: hating, loving, loathing. 


2 Regular verbs add the ending -ed to the base (or the ending -d if the base form 
already ends in -e) to form the past tense. 


This applies to all persons, as in: 


I walked 
they played 
you killed 
he worked 
she loved 
they hated. 


In the following sentences the underlined words all form examples of regular 
verbs: You rarely smile. 


She walked slowly. 

You all seemed so sad. 

We laugh a lot. 

They look happy. 

He plays tennis. 

She reads crime fiction. 

She is looking pale. 

Loving her as he did, he was distraught at her death. 
It rains every day. 

She loathed her boss. 

He looked at the view from the window. 


Irregular verbs 


Irregular verbs (see 1, 2) do not obey the rules which apply to regular verbs. 
In particular, they deviate from the pattern of adding -ed or -d to the infinitive 
form to form the past tense and past participle forms. 


Categories of irregular verbs 


NOUNS 


air 


atmosphere 


climate 


cloud 


darkness 


drought 


east 


flood 


fog 


weather 


[ear] 


[zetmosfror] 


[klarmit] 


[klaud] 


[darknis] 


[draut] 


[ist] 


[flad] 


[fog] 


the mixture of gases all around us 
that we breathe; fresh air; 


warm/hot air 


the layer of air or other gases 


around a planet 


the normal weather in a place; a 


warm/cold climate; climate change 


a white or gray thing in the sky 


that is made of drops of water 


the state of being dark, without 
any light 


a long period of time with no rain 


the direction that is in front of you 
when you look at the sun in the 


morning; The sun rises in the east. 


an occasion when a lot of water 


covers land that is usually dry 


thick cloud that is close to the 


ground 


frost [frost] ice like white powder that forms 


outside when the weather is very 


cold 
gale [geil] a very strong wind 
hail [heil] small balls of ice that fall like rain 


from the sky 


heat [hit] when something is hot 

hurricane [harrkem, har-] a storm with very strong winds 
and rain 

ice [ars] frozen water 


EXAMPLES 


Keith opened the window and felt the cold air on his face. 


There is an extra hour of darkness on winter mornings. 
The drought has killed all their crops. 

The car crash happened in thick fog. 

A strong gale was blowing. 

Our clothes dried quickly in the heat of the sun. 


The ground was covered with ice. 


lightning [lartnin | the very bright flashes of light in 
the sky that happen during a 
storm; thunder and lightning; a flash 
of lightning 


mist 


monsoon 


north 


puddle 


rain 


rainbow 


raindrop 


sky 


snow 


[mist] 


[mpnsun] 


[nor0] 


[padel] 


[rem] 


[rembou] 


[remndrpp | 


[skar] 


[snou] 


a lot of tiny drops of water in the 
air, that make it difficult to see; 


mist and fog; morning mist 


the season in Southern Asia when 
there is a lot of very heavy rain; 
the monsoon rains; the monsoon 


Season 


the direction that is on your left 
when you are looking at the sun in 


the morning 


a small pool of water on the 


ground 


water that falls from the clouds in 
small drops; heavy/pouring rain; go 


out in the rain 


a half circle of different colors that 
you can sometimes see in the sky 


when it rains 
a single drop of rain 


the space above the Earth that you 
can see when you stand outside 


and look upwards; in the sky 


soft white frozen water that falls 


from the sky 


snowflake [snouflerk] one of the soft, white bits of frozen 


water that fall as snow 


south [sau] the direction that is on your right 
when you are looking at the sun in 


the morning 


storm [storm] very bad weather, with heavy rain 
and strong winds; violent/severe 


storms; tropical storms 


EXAMPLES 


One man died when he was struck by lightning. 


In the north, snow and ice cover the ground. 


Young children love splashing in puddles. 


Outside a light rain was falling. 
Today we have clear blue skies. 


Six inches of snow fell. 


sun [sAn] 1 the ball of fire in the sky that 
gives us heat and light 
2 the heat and light that comes 


from the sun 


sunshine [sanfain] the light and heat that comes from 
the sun 
temperature [temprotfor, - how hot or cold it is; warm/cold 


tfuer] temperatures; average temperature 


thermometer 


thunder 


thunderstorm 


tornado 


tsunami 


umbrella 


weather 


weather 


forecast 


west 


[Oormpmritor] 


[OAndor] 


[OAndorstorm] 


[tornerdou] 


[tsunami] 


[Ambrelo] 


[weðər] 


[wedor forkest] 


[west] 


an instrument for measuring how 


hot or cold something is 


the loud noise that you sometimes 


hear from the sky during a storm 
a very noisy storm 


a storm with strong winds that 
spin around very fast and cause a 


lot of damage 


a very large wave that flows onto 


the land and destroys things 


a thing that you hold over your 
head to protect yourself from the 


rain; put up your umbrella 


the temperature and conditions 
outside, for example if it is 
raining, hot, or windy; 
cold/bad/wet weather; hot/warm 


weather 


a statement saying what the 
weather will be like for the next 
few days; watch/listen to the 


weather forecast 


the direction that is in front of you 


when you look at the sun in the 


evening 


wind [wind] air that moves 


EXAMPLES 


The sun is shining. 

Suddenly, the sun came out. 

They went outside to sit in the sun. 

She was sitting outside a cafe in bright sunshine. 
What's the weather like? 


The sun sets in the west. 


A strong wind was blowing from the north. 


VERBS 

blow [blou] when a wind or breeze blows, the 
air moves 

freeze [friz] to become solid because the 
temperature is low 

melt [melt] to change from a solid substance 
to a liquid because of heat 

rain [rem] when it rains, water falls from the 
clouds in small drops 

shine [fam] to give out bright light; The sun is 


shining. 


snow [snou | when it snows, soft white frozen 


thaw [05] 
ADJECTIVES 

cloudy [klaudi] 
cold [kould] 
cool [kul] 
dry [drar] 
freezing [frizim] 
hot [hot] 


water falls from the sky 


if snow or ice thaws, it becomes 


warmer and changes to liquid 


with a lot of clouds in the sky; a 


cloudy day/sky 


without any warmth; cold weather; 


cold air 


having a low temperature, but not 


cold; cool air 
without any rain 
very cold 


describing the weather when the 


temperature is high; a hot day 


EXAMPLES 


The wind is blowing. 


Last winter the water froze in all our pipes. 


The snow melted. 
It’s raining. 
It snowed heavily all night. 


The snow thawed. 


The Sahara is one of the driest places in Africa. 


It’s freezing. 


It's too hot to play tennis. 


humid [hyumid] 
mild [maild] 
rainy [remi] 
stormy [stormi] 
sunny [sAni] 
tropical [trpopikel] 
windy [windi] 


EXAMPLES 


The weather was warm and sunny. 


wet and warm; humid air; humid 


weather/conditions 


not too hot and not too cold; a 


mild winter; mild weather 
raining a lot; a rainy day 


with strong winds and heavy rain; 


stormy weather 
with the sun shining brightly 


belonging to or typical of the hot, 
wet areas of the world; a tropical 


climate; tropical heat 


with a lot of wind; a windy day 


geographical place names 


Here is a list of the names of well-known places in the world: 
Afghanistan /efgenisten, -stan/ 

Africa /efrika/ 

Albania /ælbemiə/ 

Algeria /eld3iaria/ 

American Samoa /amerikon somouo/ 
Andorra /ændərə/ 

Angola /engoula/ 

Antarctica /zentarktiko/ 

Antigua and Barbuda /entiga ond barbuda/ 
the Arctic /ði arktik/ 

Argentina /ardzontino/ 

Armenia /arminio/ 

Asia /erzo/ 

the Atlantic /ói otlaentik/ 

Australia /ostreilyo/ 

Austria /3strio/ 

Azerbaijan /zzorbaidzan/ 

the Bahamas /óo bahamaz/ 

Bahrain /barein/ 


Bangladesh /benglodef/ 


Barbados /barbeidous/ 

Belarus /belarus, byel-/ 

Belgium /beldzom/ 

Belize /boliz/ 

Benin /benin/ 

Bhutan /butan/ 

Bolivia /bolivio/ 

Bosnia and Herzegovina /bpznio ond hartsogouvino/ 
Botswana /bptswano/ 

Brazil /brozil/ 

Brunei /brunai/ 

Bulgaria /balgearia/ 

Burkina-Faso /bərkinəfæsou/ 

Burma /b3rmə/ 

Burundi /bərundi/ 

Cambodia /kæmboudiə/ 

Cameroon /kæmərun/ 

Canada /kænədə/ 

Cape Verde /kerp v3rd/ 

the Caribbean /ðə kzribion, koribion/ 

the Central African Republic /óo sentral zefrikon ripAblik/ 
Chad /tfæd/ 

Chile /tjili/ 

(the People's Republic of) China /(69 pipolz ripablik əv) tfaino/ 


Irregular verbs fall into several categories when it comes to forming the past 


tense and past participle forms. 


1 One category concerns those verbs which have the same form as the infinitive 
form in the past tense and past participle forms, as in: to cut: 


I cut my hand yesterday. 
I have cut myself. 


to burst: 
The river burst its banks. 
The child has burst the balloon. 


The following verbs are included in this category: 


infinitive past tense past participle 
bet bet bet 
burst burst burst 
cast cast cast 
cost cost cost 
cut cut cut 

hit hit hit 
hurt hurt hurt 
put put put 

set set set 
shut shut shut 
split split split 
spread spread spread 


2 Another category includes those irregular verbs which have two past tenses 
and two past participles, the past tenses having the same forms as the past 
participles, such as spoil, spoiled/spoilt, have spoiled/spoilt. The following verbs 
are included in this category: 


infinitive past tense past participle 
burn burned/burnt burned/burnt 


Colombia /kalambia/ 

Comoros /kpmorouz/ 

(the Republic of) Congo /(6a ripablik av) kpggou/ 

(the Democratic Republic of) Congo /(ðə demokretik ripablik ov) 
kpngou/ 

Costa Rica /kpsto riko/ 

Côte d'Ivoire /koot divwar/ 

Croatia /kroueifa/ 

Cuba /kyubo/ 

Cyprus /saipros/ 

the Czech Republic /óo tfek ripAblik/ 

Denmark /deznmark/ 

Djibouti /dzibuti/ 

Dominica /dpminiks, dominiko/ 

the Dominican Republic /óo dominikon ripAblik/ 

East Timor /ist timor/ 

Ecuador /ekwodor/ 

Egypt /id3Ipt/ 

El Salvador /el seelvador/ 

England /19glond/ 

Equatorial Guinea /ekwotoriol gini/ 

Eritrea /eritrio/ 

Estonia /estounia/ 


Ethiopia /iðioupiə/ 


Europe /yuorop/ 

Fiji /fid3i/ 

Finland /finlond/ 
France /frans/ 

Gabon /gabon/ 

Gambia /gaembio/ 
Georgia /d32rdz5/ 
Germany /d33rmoni/ 
Ghana /gano/ 

Great Britain /greit briton/ 
Greece /gris/ 
Greenland /grinlond/ 
Grenada /grinerido/ 
Guatemala /gwatomalo/ 
Guinea /gini/ 
Guinea-Bissau /ginibisau/ 
Guyana /gariano/ 

Haiti /herti/ 

Holland /hplond/ 
Honduras /hpnduoares/ 
Hungary /hangori/ 
Iceland /aislond/ 

India /indis/ 


Indonesia /indaniza/ 


Iran /iran. ireen/ 

Iraq /irak, irzek/ 

(the Republic of) Ireland /(óo ripablik əv) arorlond 
Israel /1zrerol/ 

Italy /itoli/ 

Jamaica /d3omerko/ 

Japan /d3opan/ 

Jordan /dzordon/ 
Kazakhstan /kezeksten, kazakstan/ 
Kenya /kenya/ 

Kiribati /kiribati/ 

Kuwait /kuweit/ 

Kyrgyzstan /kiargisten, -stan/ 
Laos /laus/ 

Latvia /letvia, lat-/ 

Lebanon /lebonpn, -non/ 
Lesotho /losoutou/ 

Liberia /laibrorio/ 

Libya /libio/ 

Liechtenstein /liktonstam/ 
Lithuania /liQuermnio/ 
Luxembourg /lAksombarg/ 
Macedonia /mezsidounia/ 


Madagascar /mædəgæskər/ 


Malawi /molawi/ 

Malaysia /molerzo/ 

the Maldives /óo moldivz/ 

Mali /mali/ 

Malta /molto/ 

the Marshall Islands /óo marfal ailondz/ 
Mauritania /mpriteinio/ 

Mauritius /morifas/ 

the Mediterranean /ðə meditorermnion/ 
Mexico /meksikou/ 

Micronesia /markroni35/ 

Moldova /məldouvə/ 

Monaco /mpnokou/ 

Mongolia /mpngoulia/ 
Montenegro /mpntinggroo, -nigrou/ 
Morocco /morpkou/ 

Mozambique /mouzambik/ 
Myanmar /myanmar/ 

Namibia /nəmıbiə/ 

Nauru /nauru, nauru/ 

Nepal /nipol, -pal/ 

the Netherlands /ðə neóorlondz/ 
New Zealand /nu zilond/ 


Nicaragua /nikoragwo/ 


Niger /naid5er, nizear/ 

Nigeria /naid7iorio/ 

Northern Ireland /noróorn arerlond/ 
North Korea /nor0 korio/ 

Norway /norwel/ 

Oman /ouman/ 

the Pacific /ðə posifik/ 

Pakistan /pekistzn, pakistan / 
Panama /panoma/ 

Papua New Guinea /papyoo nu gini/ 
Paraguay /pzrogwal, -gwel/ 

Peru /poru/ 

the Philippines /ðə filopinz/ 
Poland /poulond/ 

Portugal /portfagal/ 

Puerto Rico /pwerto rikou, porto/ 
Qatar /katar, kotar/ 

Romania /rooumernio/ 

Russia /rA[o/ 

Rwanda /ruando/ 

St Kitts and Nevis /seint kits ond nivis/ 
St Lucia /sernt lufa/ 


St Vincent and the Grenadines /seint vinsont ond 6a grenodinz, 


grenodinz / 


Samoa /somouo/ 

San Marino /sen morinou/ 

Sao Tomé and Principe /sau tomer ond prinsiper/ 
Saudi Arabia /saudi oreibio/ 
Scotland /skptlond/ 

Senegal /senigol/ 

Serbia /sarbio/ 

the Seychelles /óo serfelz/ 
Sierra Leone /sieoro lioun/ 
Singapore /siropor/ 

Slovakia /sloovakio, -vaek-/ 
Slovenia /sloovinio/ 

the Solomon Islands /da splomon ailandz/ 
Somalia /somalio/ 

South Africa /sau0 zefriko/ 
South Korea /sau0 korio/ 
Spain/spein/ 

Sri Lanka /sri lanka, lanka, fri/ 
Sudan /sudan/ 

Suriname /suorinam, -næm/ 
Swaziland /swazilaend/ 
Sweden /swidon/ 

Switzerland /switsorlond/ 


Syria /siorio/ 


Taiwan /tarwan/ 

Tajikistan /tad3ikisten, -stan/ 

Tanzania /tzenzonio/ 

Thailand /tailend/ 

Togo /tougou/ 

Tonga /tprg»/ 

Trinidad and Tobago /trinidzed ond tobergou/ 
Tunisia /tuni3z0/ 

Turkey /t3rki/ 

Turkmenistan /tsrkmenisten, -stan/ 

Tuvalu /tuvolu/ 

Uganda /yugzndo, ugando/ 

Ukraine /yukrem/ 

the United Arab Emirates /6i yunartid ærəb emirots/ 
the United Kingdom /ói yunaitid kindom/ 
the United States of America /ði yunaitid sterts ov omerika/ 
Uruguay /yuorogwel, -gwal/ 

Uzbekistan /uzbekistén, -stan/ 

Vanuatu /vanuatu/ 

the Vatican City /óo vetikan siti/ 

Venezuela /vznizweilo/ 

Vietnam /vystnam, -nzem/ 

Wales /weilz/ 


Yemen /yzmon/ 


Zambia /zaembio/ 


Zimbabwe /zimbabwer/ 


Ineinirtve 


arise 
be 
beat 
become 
begin 
bend 
bet 
bind 
bite 
bleed 
blow 
break 
bring 
build 
burn 


burst 


irregular verbs 


Past Tense 


arose 
was, were 

beat 

became 

began 

bent 

bet 

bound 

bit 

bled 

blew 

broke 

brought 

built 

burned or burnt 


burst 


Past Participe 


arisen 
been 
beaten 
become 
begun 
bent 
bet 
bound 
bitten 
bled 
blown 
broken 
brought 
built 
burned or burnt 


burst 


buy 
catch 
choose 
cling 
come 
cost 
creep 
cut 
deal 
dig 
dive 
do 
draw 
dream 
drink 
drive 
eat 
fall 
feed 


feel 


bought 
caught 

chose 

clung 

came 

cost 

crept 

cut 

dealt 

dug 

dived or dove 
did 

drew 
dreamed or dreamt 
drank 

drove 

ate 

fell 

fed 


felt 


bought 
caught 
chosen 
clung 
come 
cost 
crept 
cut 
dealt 
dug 
dived 
done 
drawn 
dreamed or dreamt 
drunk 
driven 
eaten 
fallen 
fed 


felt 


dream 
dwell 
hang 
kneel 
lean 
leap 
learn 
light 
smell 
speed 
spill 
spoil 
weave 
wet 


dreamed/dreamt 
dwelled/dwelt 
hanged/hung 
kneeled/knelt 
leaned/leant 
leaped/leapt 
learned/learnt 
lighted/lit 
smelled/smelt 
speeded/sped 
spilled/spilt 
spoiled/spoilt 
weaved/woven 
wetted/wet 


dreamed/dreamt 
dwelled/dwelt 
hanged/hung 
kneeled/knelt 
leaned/leant 
leaped/leapt 
learned/learnt 
lighted/lit 
smelled/smelt 
speeded/sped 
spilled/spilt 
spoiled/spoilt 
weaved/woven 
wetted/wet 


3 Another category includes those irregular verbs which have past tenses that 
never end in -ed and which have the same form as that of the past participles. 
The following verbs are included in this category: 


infinitive 
bend 
build 
dig 
feel 
fight 
find 
get 
hear 
hold 
keep 
lay 
lead 
leave 
lend 


past tense 
bent 
built 
dug 
felt 
fought 
found 
got 
heard 
held 
kept 
laid 
led 
left 
lent 


past participle 
bent 
built 
dug 
felt 
fought 
found 
got 
heard 
held 
kept 
laid 
led 
left 
lent 


fight 


find 
fly 
forbid 
forget 
freeze 
get 
give 
go 
grind 
grow 
hang 
have 
hear 
hide 
hit 
hold 
hurt 


keep 


fought 


found 
flew 
forbade 
forgot 
froze 
got 
gave 
went 
ground 
grew 
hung 
had 
heard 
hid 

hit 
held 
hurt 


kept 


fought 


found 
flown 
forbidden 
forgotten 
frozen 
gotten, got 
given 
gone 
ground 
grown 
hung 
had 
heard 
hidden 
hit 

held 

hurt 


kept 


kneel 


know 


lay 
lead 
lean 
leap 
learn 
leave 
lend 
let 
lie 
light 
lose 
make 
mean 
meet 
pay 
put 


quit 


kneeled or knelt 


knew 


laid 

led 

leaned 
leaped or leapt 
learned 

left 

lent 

let 

lay 

lit or lighted 
lost 

made 

meant 

met 

paid 

put 


quit 


kneeled or knelt 


known 


laid 

led 

leaned 
leaped or leapt 
learned 

left 

lent 

let 

lain 

lit or lighted 
lost 

made 

meant 

met 

paid 

put 


quit 


read 
ride 


ring 


rise 
run 
say 
see 
seek 
sell 
send 
set 
shake 
shine 
shoot 
show 
shrink 
shut 
sing 


sink 


read 
rode 


rang 


rose 
ran 

said 

Saw 

sought 

sold 

sent 

set 

shook 

shined or shone 
shot 

showed 

shrank 

shut 

sang 


sank 


read 
ridden 


rung 


risen 
run 
said 
seen 
sought 
sold 
sent 
set 
shaken 
shined or shone 
shot 
shown 
shrunk 
shut 
sung 


sunk 


sit 
sleep 
slide 


smell 


speak 
speed 
spell 
spend 
spill 
spit 
spoil 
spread 
spring 
stand 
steal 
stick 
sting 
stink 


strike 


sat 
slept 
slid 


smelled 


spoke 
sped or speeded 
spelled 
spent 
spilled 

spit or spat 
spoiled 
spread 
sprang 
stood 

stole 

stuck 
stung 
stank 


struck 


sat 
slept 
slid 


smelled 


spoken 
sped or speeded 
spelled 
spent 
spilled 

spit, or spat 
spoiled 
spread 
sprung 
stood 
stolen 
stuck 

stung 

stunk 


struck or stricken 


swear 
sweep 
swell 
swim 


swing 


take 
teach 
tear 
tell 
think 
throw 
wake 
wear 
weep 
win 
wind 


write 


swore 
swept 
swelled 
swam 


swung 


took 
taught 
tore 
told 
thought 
threw 
woke or waked 
wore 
wept 
won 
wound 


wrote 


sworn 
swept 
swollen 
swum 


swung 


taken 
taught 
torn 
told 
thought 
thrown 
woken or waked 
worn 
wept 
won 
wound 


written 


measurements 


LencTH 

inch (1 in. = 2.54 cm) 
foot (1 ft. = 30.48 cm) 
yard (1 yd. = 91.44 cm) 
millimeter (mm) 
centimeter (cm) 

meter (m) 

kilometer (km) 


mile (= 1.61 kilometers) 


WEIGHT 


ton = 0.9 metric ton 
ounce (1 oz. = 28g) 
pound (1 Ib. — 454g) 
milligram (mg) 

gram (g) 

kilogram (kg) 


Capacity 


pint (= 0.57 liters) 
gallon (— 4.55 liters) 
milliliter (ml) 


liter (1) 


EXAMPLES 


This tiny plant is only a few inches high. 
They drove 600 miles across the desert. 
The box weighs 4.5 kilograms. 

The boat was carrying 30,000 tons of oil. 


Each carton contains a pint of milk. 


Adults should drink about two liters of water each day. 


numbers/ordinal numbers 


one 
two 
three 
four 

five 

six 
seven 
eight 
nine 

ten 
eleven 
twelve 
thirteen 
fourteen 
fifteen 
sixteen 


seventeen 


18 eighteen 


19 nineteen 

20 twenty 

21 twenty-one 

22 twenty-two 

30 thirty 

40 forty 

50 fifty 

60 sixty 

70 seventy 

80 eighty 

90 ninety 

100 a/one hundred 

101 a/one hundred and one 
1,000 a/one thousand 

10,000 ten thousand 

100,000 a/one hundred thousand 
1,000,000 a/one million 


Numpers over 20 


We write numbers over 20 (except 30, 40, 50, etc) with a hyphen. 


25 twenty-five 45 forty-five 

82 eighty-two 59 fifty-nine 

A or ONE? 

100 a/one hundred 1,000,000 a/one million 


1,000 a/one thousand 


One is more formal, and is often used in order to be very clear and 
precise. 
LARGE NUMBERS 


We often use a comma to divide large numbers into groups of three 


figures. 


1,235,578 one million, two hundred and thirty-five thousand, five 


hundred and seventy-eight 


ORDINAL NUMBERS 

1st first 
2nd second 
3rd third 


Ath fourth 


lose lost lost 


make made made 
mean meant meant 
meet met met 
pay paid paid 
Say said said 
sell sold sold 
send sent sent 
shine shone shone 
sit sat sat 
sleep slept slept 
spend spent spent 
stand stood stood 
stick stuck stuck 
strike struck struck 
swing swung swung 
teach taught taught 
tell told told 
think thought thought 
understand understood understood 
weep wept wept 
win won won 


4 Another category includes irregular verbs which have regular past tense 
forms ending in -ed or -d and two possible past participles, one of which is 
regular and the same as the past tense. The following verbs are included in this 
category: 


infinitive past tense past participle 
mow mowed mowed/mown 
prove proved proved/proven 
Sew sewed sewed/sewn 
show showed showed/shown 


SOW sowed sowed/sown 


5th 
6th 
7th 
gth 
Oth 
10th 
11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 
21st 
22nd 
30th 


40th 


fifth 

sixth 
seventh 
eighth 
ninth 

tenth 
eleventh 
twelfth 
thirteenth 
fourteenth 
fifteenth 
sixteenth 
seventeenth 
eighteenth 
nineteenth 
twentieth 
twenty-first 
twenty-second 
thirtieth 


fortieth 


50th fiftieth 


60th sixtieth 

70th seventieth 

80th eightieth 

90th ninetieth 

100th hundredth 

101st hundred and first 
200th two hundredth 
1,000th thousandth 
10,000th ten thousandth 
100,000th hundred thousandth 
1,000,000th millionth 


EXAMPLES 


The total amount was one hundred and forty-nine dollars and thirty cents. 
These shoes cost over a hundred dollars. 

Kate won first prize in the writing competition. 

It's Michael's seventh birthday tomorrow. 

My office is on the twelfth floor. 


I’m doing a project about fashion in the eighteenth century. 


We're celebrating the 200th anniversary of independence next year. 


The company announced that it has just served its millionth customer. 


people of the world 


There are different ways that the noun for a place changes to become the 
noun for a person from that place, or to become the adjective for that 
place. For places ending in “-a,” the person noun and the adjective 


usually end in “-an,” for example Australia— Australian. 


I live in Australia. 
I am an Australian. 
I am Australian. 


...the Australian flag. 


Here are some other examples of words that work this way: 


Place nouns that end in -a — person nouns 


and adjectives that end in -an 


Africa— African, America— American, 
Asia—Asian, Austria— Austrian, 
Bulgaria— Bulgarian, Cuba— Cuban, 
India—Indian, Kenya Kenyan, 
Malaysia Malaysian, Russia Russian, 


Slovakia—Slovakian, Slovenia Slovenian 
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There is no plural form for “person” words that end in “-s” or “-ese,” for 


example *a Swiss" and *a Chinese". The singular form of these words is 
also not used very often, and it is more common to say *a Swiss man" or 


“a Chinese woman." 


If there is a language related to a particular country, the name of the 
language is usually the same as the adjective describing the country, for 


example Polish, Japanese, Italian. 


Place (noun) Adjective Person (noun) 
Afghanistan Afghan an Afghan 
Argentina Argentinean an Argentine 
Bangladesh Bangladeshi a Bangladeshi 
Belgium Belgian a Belgian 
Brazil Brazilian a Brazilian 
Britain British a Briton 
Canada Canadian a Canadian 
Chile Chilean a Chilean 
China Chinese a Chinese 

the Czech Czech a Czech 
Republic 

Denmark Danish a Dane 

Egypt Egyptian an Egyptian 


England English an Englishman or an Englishwoman 


Europe 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Hungary 
Iceland 
Iran 

Iraq 
Ireland 
Italy 
Japan 
Mexico 


Morocco 


The Netherlands 


New Zealand 


Norway 
Pakistan 


Peru 


European 
Finnish 
French 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian 
Icelandic 
Iranian 
Iraqi 

Irish 
Italian 
Japanese 
Mexican 
Moroccan 
Dutch 


New 


Zealand 
Norwegian 
Pakistani 


Peruvian 


a European 
a Finn 

a Frenchman or a Frenchwoman 
a German 

a Greek 

a Hungarian 

an Icelander 

an Iranian 

an Iraqi 

an Irishman or an Irishwoman 
an Italian 

a Japanese 

a Mexican 

a Moroccan 

a Dutchman or a Dutchwoman 


a New Zealander 


a Norwegian 
a Pakistani 


a Peruvian 


Poland Polish 
Portugal Portuguese 
Scotland Scottish 
Spain Spanish 
Sweden Swedish 
Switzerland Swiss 
Taiwan Taiwanese 
Turkey Turkish 
Vietnam Vietnamese 
Wales Welsh 


EXAMPLES 


Have you ever been to Peru? 


She was born in China. 


a Pole 


a Portuguese 


a Scot or a Scotsman or a 


Scotswoman 
a Spaniard 

a Swede 

a Swiss 

a Taiwanese 
a Turk 

a Vietnamese 


a Welshman or a Welshwoman 


Five Germans and twelve Spaniards were killed in the crash. 


Can you speak Welsh? 


He is fluent in Vietnamese. 


He is English. 


...a Mexican restaurant. 


...the French president. 


times and dates 


TELLING THE TIME 


Here are the most common ways of saying and writing the time. 


four o'clock nine o'clock twelve o'clock 
four nine twelve 
4.00 9.00 12.00 


four in the morning nine in the morning twelve in the morning 


4 a.m. 9 a.m. 12 a.m. 
midday 
noon 
four in the afternoon nine in the evening twelve at night 
4 p.m. 9 p.m. 12 p.m. 
midnight 


half past eleven 
eleven-thirty 


11.30 


quarter after twelve (American) 


twelve-fifteen twelve forty-five 


12.15 12.45 

quarter past twelve (British) quarter to one (British) 
two twenty-five seven-fifty 

2.25 7.50 

twenty-five past two (British)) ten to eight (British) 
WRITING DATES 


There are several different ways of writing a date. 


April 20 20 April 
April 20th 20th April 


(say “April twentieth” or “the twentieth of April”) 
If you want to give the year, you put it last. 
December 15th, 2012 

(say “December fifteenth, twenty twelve”) 


You can write a date in figures. In American English, you put the month 
first, then the day, then the year. In British English, you put the day first, 
then the month, then the year. 


In American English, December 15th, 2011 is: 


12/15/11 or 12.15.11 


In British English, December 15th, 2011 is: 


15/12/11 or 15.12.11 


EXAMPLES 


What time is it? — It's five o'clock. 


Excuse me, do you have the time? — Yes, it's eleven-thirty. 


The class starts at 11 a.m. and finishes at 1:30 p.m. 
We arrived at the airport just after nine. 

Pll meet you at seven forty-five. 

The new store opens on February 5th. 

I was born on June 15th, 1970. 

Date of birth: 6/15/1970. 


index 


A 


absent 
academic 
accelerate 
accelerator 
accessible 
accident 
accommodation 
accountant 
accounts 
ache 

acid 

acoustic 
acquaintance 
acrylic 

act 

actor 

actress 

ad 

add 


addition 


swell swelled swelled/swollen 


5 Another category includes irregular verbs which have past tenses and past 
participles which are different from each other and different from the infinitive. 
Some common verbs in this category are included in the following list: 


infinitive past tense past participle 
bear bore borne 
begin began begun 
bite bit bitten 
blow blown blew 
break broke broken 
choose chose chosen 
do did done 
draw drew drawn 
drink drank drunk 
drive drove driven 
eat ate eaten 

fall fell fallen 

fly flew flown 
forbid forbade forbidden 
forgive forgave forgiven 
forget forgot forgotten 
freeze froze frozen 
give gave given 
STOW grew grown 
hide hid hidden 
know knew known 
lie lay lain 

ride rode ridden 
rise rose risen 
ring rang rung 

see Saw seen 


shake shook shaken 


address 
adopt 
adult 
advert 
advertise 
advertising 
adverts 
aerial 
aerobics 
aeroplane 
afternoon 
age 

agent 

ago 
agriculture 
AIDS 

air 
aircraft 
airline 
airplane 
airport 
airsick 


air-traffic controller 


aisle 

à la carte 
alarm call 
alarm clock 
album 
alcoholic drink 
algebra 
allowance 
alphabet 
aluminium 
ambassador 
ambitious 
ambulance 
American football 
anchor 
anger 
angle 
angry 
animal 
animated 
ankle 
annoyed 


annual 


annual leave 
answer 

ant 

antenna 
antler 
anxious 
apartment 
appetizer 
apple 
appliance 
application 
apply for a job 
appointment 
apprentice 
approach 
apricot 
April 
aquarium 
architect 
area 

area code 
arithmetic 


armchair 


armed 
army 
arrest 
arrival 
arrivals 
arrive 

art 

artery 

art gallery 
article 
artist 

arts 

art school 
ash 
ashamed 
ask 

aspirin 
assassinate 
assault 
assemble 
assembly 
assembly line 
assignment 


astronaut 


astronomy 
asylum seeker 
athlete 

at home 
ATM 
atmosphere 
atom 
atomic 
attachment 
attendance 
at the moment 
attic 
attorney 
aubergine 
audience 
audition 
August 
aunt 

auntie 
author 
autumn 
average 
avocado 


ax 


baa 

baby 

baby boy 

baby girl 
bachelor 
bachelor's degree 
back 
background 
back light 

back something up 
bacon 

bad 

badminton 

bag 

baggage 
baggage claim 
baggage reclaim 
bake 

baked 

baker's 

balance 


balcony 


bald 

ball 
ballet 
ballpoint pen 
ban 
banana 
band 
bandage 
Band-aid 
bangs 
bank 
bank account 
banking 
bankrupt 
baptism 
baptize 
bar 
barbecue 
bar chart 
barcode 
bargain 
bar graph 
bark 


bar mitzvah 


barn 
barrier 
baseball 
basement 
basket 
basketball 
bat 

bath 
bathing suit 
bathroom 
bathtub 
bat mitzvah 
battery 
bay 

beach 
beak 
beans 
bear 
beard 
beat 
beautiful 
be born 
become 


bed and breakfast 
bedroom 
bee 
beech 
beef 
beer 
beet 
beetroot 
behave 
beige 

be ill 
bell 
bellhop 
belt 
beltway 
bench 
benefits 
be on a diet 
berry 

be sick 
bicycle 
big 

bike 


bike lane 


bike path 
bikini 

bill 

billfold 

bin 

binder 
biodegradable 
birch 

bird 

bird feeder 
Biro 

birth 
birthday 
biscuit 

bite 

black 
black-and-white 
Blackberry 
blackboard 
blade 
blanket 
bleed 
bleeding 
blender 


shrink 
speak 
steal 
Swear 
swim 
take 
tear 
throw 
wake 
wear 
write 


shrank 
spoke 
stole 
swore 
swam 
took 
tore 
threw 
woke 
wore 
wrote 


shrunk 
spoken 
stolen 
sworn 
swum 
taken 
torn 
thrown 
woken 
worn 
written 


blind 

blinds 

blog 

blonde 

blood 
blossom 
blouse 

blow 

blow your nose 
blue 
blue-collar 
blunt 

blush 

board 
boarding card 
boarding pass 
boat 

body 

boil 

boiled 

bold 
Bollywood 
bolt 


bone 


bonnet 
bonus 
book 
bookcase 
bookshop 
bookstore 
boom 

boot 

boots 

boot up a computer 
border 
bored 
borrow 
boss 
botany 
bottle 
bottle bank 
bottle opener 
bottom 
boutique 
bowl 
boxing 
boxing ring 


box lunch 


box office 
boy 
boyfriend 
bra 
bracelet 
brain 

brake 
branch 
brand 

brass 
bravo! 
brazil nut 
bread 
breadwinner 
break 
break down 
breakdown 
break even 
breakfast 
break out 
break the law 
break up 
breast 


breathe 


brick 
bride 
bridge 
briefcase 


bright 


bring something to th 
broadband 
broadcast 
broccoli 

broil 

broiler 

bronze 
brother 
brother-in-law 
brown 

browse 
browser 
bruise 

brush 

bucket 

bud 

budget 

buffet 

bug 


build 

builder 
building 

bull 

bulldozer 
bulletin board 
bully 

bumper 
bureau de change 
burglar 
burglarize 
burglary 
burgle 

burn 

bury 

bus 

bush 

business 
business card 
business class 
business hours 
businessman 
businesswoman 


bus station 


bus stop 
busy 
butcher's 
butter 
buttercup 
butterfly 
button 
buy 


buzz 


C 
cabbage 


cabin 
cabin crew 
cable television 
café 119, 
cafeteria 
cage 

cake 

cake tin 
calculate 
calculator 
calendar 
calf 


call 


call center 
call someone back 
calm 

calm down 
camel 
camera 
campus 
canal 
cancel 
cancer 
candy 
candy store 
canned 
canoe 

can opener 
canvas 

cap 

capital 
capitalism 
capitalist 
capitals 
captain 


car 


caravan 
carbonated 
carbon dioxide 
carbon monoxide 
cardboard 
cardigan 
career 

carer 

caretaker 
cargo 

cargo hold 

car hire 

car park 
carpenter 
carpet 

car rental 
carrier bag 
carrot 

carry 

carry-on luggage 
cartoon 

carve 

cash 


cashew nut 


cashier 
cash machine 
cast 

caste 

castle 
casual 

cat 

catalog 
catch 
catch a cold 
catering 
caterpillar 
cathedral 
cauliflower 
cave 

CD 
CD-ROM 
ceasefire 
ceiling 
celebrate 
celebrity 
celery 

cell 


cellar 


cello 
cellphone 
cement 
cemetery 
central heating 
century 
cereal 
ceremony 
chain 

chair 
chalkboard 
chambermaid 
champion 
championship 
change 
change color 
change colour 
change gear 
change purse 
channel 
chapter 
character 


charge 


Tense 


One of the most important functions of the verb is to indicate the time at which 
an action takes place, whether someone or something is doing something, was 
doing something or will do something. This is expressed by tense and in many 
languages this is marked by inflection. 

In English, tense is marked by inflection only in the present tense and the 
past tense. Thus, in the case of the verb to walk the third person singular 
masculine of the present tense is he walks and the third person singular 
masculine of the past tense is he walked. 


There are several tenses in English. The major ones are present tense, past 
tense and future test, but there are other categories relating to these. 


Present tense 


The present tense indicates an action now going on or a state now existing. It 
uses the base form, also known as the infinitive form, of the verb, as walk, run, 
make, go but it changes in the third person singular when it adds -s to the base 
form, sometimes with a spelling change, as walks, runs, makes, goes. 


There are two forms of the present tense, the simple present tense and the 
continuous present tense. 


Simple present tense 


The simple present tense is used to indicate an action that is currently going on. 
In the following sentences the underlined words are all verbs in the simple 
present tense: He works in the city. 

She lives by the sea. 

I want some food. 

My head hurts. 

He is an excellent chef. 


The simple present tense is also used to indicate something that is always or 
generally true. In the following sentences the underlined words are all verbs in 


chart 

chat 

chat show 
cheap 

cheat 

check 
checkbook 
checked 
checked luggage 
checkered 

check in 
check-in 
checking account 
checkout 

check something in 
cheek 

cheerful 

cheese 

chef 

chemical 
chemist 
chemistry 
chemist s 


cheque 


cherry 

chest 

chestnut 

chest of drawers 
chicken 
chickenpox 
child 

chimney 

chin 

china 

chips 
chocolate 
choir 

chop 

chopped 
chopping board 
chopsticks 
chord 

chore 

chorus 
christening 
Christian name 
Christmas 


Christmas Day 


Christmas Eve 
church 

cider 

cinema 

circle 

circuit 
circular 
circumference 
circus 

citizen 

city 

civilian 

civil war 

clap 

clarinet 

class 

classic 
classical 
classical music 
classroom 
claw 

clay 

clean 


cleaner 


clerk 

click 

client 

cliff 

climate 
climate change 
climb 

clip 

clock 

close 

closed 
clothes 
clothing 
clothing industry 
clothing store 
cloud 

cloudy 

clutch 

coach 

coal 

coast 

coastal 

coat 


cockroach 


coconut 

cod 

coffee 

coffee maker 
coin 

cold 

collage 
collar 
colleague 
college 
colon 
column 
comb 
combine harvester 
comedian 
comedy 
comic book 
comma 
commerce 
commercial 
commercial break 
commit 
communism 


communist 


community 
commute 
company 
compartment 
compass 
competent 
competition 
complaint 
complexion 
compose 
composer 
compost 
compound 
computer 
concert 
conclusion 
concrete 
condom 
conduct 
conductor 
cone 
conference room 
confess 


confident 


connection 
conquer 
conservation 
conservatory 
construction 
consumer 
contract 
convict 

cook 

cooker 
cookie 

cool 

copper 

copy 
corkscrew 
corn 
corporate 
corporation 
corpse 
correct 
correction fluid 
cost 

costs 


costume 


cot 

cottage 
cotton 
cotton ball 
cotton wool 
cough 
council 
count 
country 
country music 
countryside 
couple 
courgette 
course 
coursework 
court 
courthouse 
cousin 
cover 
covering letter 
cover letter 
COW 
co-worker 


crab 


crash 
crawl 
cream 
credit 
credit card 
cremate 
crib 
cricket 
crime 
criminal 
crisis 
crisps 
crocodile 
crop 
crossbar 
crossroads 
crosswalk 
crouch 
crowd 
crowded 
cruise 
crutch 
cry 


crystal 


cube 
cucumber 
cultivate 
culture 

cup 
cupboard 
cure 

curious 

curly 
currency 
currency exchange 
current 
current account 
curry 

cursor 
curtain 
cushion 
custard 
customer 
customs 
customs duty 
cut 

cut and paste 


CV 


the simple present tense: The world is round. 


Three and three make six. 
Thin glass breaks easily. 
Tigers are carnivorous. 

Milk goes sour quickly in heat. 


The simple present tense is also used to indicate an action that is regular or 
habitual. In the following sentences the underlined words are verbs in the simple 
present tense: | rise at seven. 


He drinks whisky. 

I work on Saturdays. 
He drives a white van. 
They walk to work. 


The simple present tense is also used with some adverbs or adverbials of time 
to refer to a time in the future. In the following sentences the underlined words 
are verbs in the simple present tense referring to the future: We arrive at 
midnight. 


They leave early. 

The holidays start tomorrow. 
I move next month. 

The match begins in an hour. 


Continuous present tense 


The continuous present tense (see 1), also called the progressive present 
tense, is used when you are talking about something that is happening at the 
very moment when you are speaking or when you are referring to an action 
continuing over a period of time, including the present, and not complete at the 
time when you are referring to it. 

This tense is formed using the present tense of the verb to be, is and are, and 
the present participle, ending in -ing of the main verb. It frequently occurs in a 
contracted form, such as I’m for I am, you're for you are, aren't for are not etc. 

In the following sentences the underlined words are verbs in the continuous 
present tense: We are having a picnic. 


cycle 
cycle lane 
cycle path 
cycling 
cyclist 


cylinder 


D 
dad 


daffodil 
daily 
daisy 
damage 
dance 
dandelion 
dark 
darkness 
darts 
dashboard 
data 
database 
date 
daughter 
daughter-in-law 


dawn 


day 

day off 
dead 
deaf 

deal 
death 
debit card 
debt 
decade 
December 
deciduous 
decimal 
decimal point 
deck 
decorate 
decorator 
deer 
defend 
degree 
delay 
delete 
delicious 
deliver 


delivery 


democracy 
democratic 
denim 
dental floss 
dentist 
deodorant 
depart 
department 
department store 
departure 
departures 
deposit 
depressed 
design 
designer 
desk 
desktop 
dessert 
destination 
destroy 
detached house 
diagonal 
dial 


dialling code 


diameter 
diamond 
diarrhoea 
diary 
dictator 
dictionary 
die 

diesel 

diet 
difficult 
digit 

digital 
digital camera 
dilute 
dining car 
dining room 
dinner 
diploma 
direct 

direct debit 
direct deposit 
direction 
directions 


director 


directory enquiries 
dirty 

disability 
disabled 

disaster 

discount 
discriminate 
discrimination 
discussion section 
disgusting 

dish 

dishonest 

dish soap 
dishwasher 

disk 

disk drive 
dismiss 

dispose of something 
dissatisfied 
dissect 

dissolve 

distance 

distance learning 


district 


ditch 

dive 

divide 
division 
divorce 
divorced 
dock 

doctor 
document 
documentary 
dog 

do housework 
domestic 
donate 
donkey 

door 

doorbell 
doorstep 
dorms 

do the laundry 
do the shopping 
double room 


download 


downstairs 
downtown 
draft 

drama 

draw 

drawer 

draw the curtains 
dress 

dressing gown 
dress up 

drill 

drink 

drive 

driver 

driver's license 
driveway 
driving licence 
drop someone off 
drought 
drown 

drug 

drug dealer 
drum 


drummer 


dry 
dubbed 
duck 

due 

duet 
dump 
duration 
during the week 
dusk 
dust 
duster 
duty-free 
duvet 
DVD 
dyed 


E 

eagle 
ear 
earache 
early 
earn 
earring 
Earth 


easel 


east 

Easter 

easy 

eat 

e-book 
eco-friendly 
economic 
economy 
economy class 
editor 
education 
eel 

e88 
eggplant 
elastic 
elbow 
elect 
election 
electric 
electric car 
electrician 
electricity 
electronic 


element 


elementary school 
elephant 
elevator 

elm 

email 

email address 
embarrassed 
embassy 
emergency exit 
emperor 
empire 

employ 
employee 
employer 
employment 
encore! 
encyclopedia 
endangered species 
energy 
engaged 
engagement 
engine 
engineer 


engineering 


I am studying the report. 
She is feeling very nervous. 


They are laughing loudly. 
I'm driving home. 


They aren't trying. 

We're climbing the hill. 

She's spending Christmas here. 

The standard of work is improving. 

The child is developing normally. 

We are staying in a hotel in the centre of town. 

I believe you are studying English at the local university. 


The continuous present tense is also used with some adverbs or adverbials of 
time to refer to a time in the future. In the following sentences the underlined 
words are verbs in the continuous present tense: We are having a meeting next 
week. 


He's leaving next month. 
I'm travelling tomorrow. 
She’s graduating next summer. 


Past tense 


The past tense refers to an action that has taken place before the present time. In 
the case of regular verbs it is formed by adding -ed to the base or infinitive 
form of the verb, as walked, looked, started, failed. For the past tense of 
irregular verbs. 


There are two forms of the past tense, the simple past tense and the continuous 
past tense. 


Simple past tense 
The simple past tense is used to refer to an event or state that occurred at some 
point in the past. In the following sentences the underlined words are verbs in 


the past tense: The car crashed into the van. 


I cracked the vase. 


enjoy 

enjoy yourself 
enrol 

en-suite bathroom 
enthusiastic 
entrance 
envelope 
envious 
environmentally friendly 
epic 

equal 
equality 

ER 

eraser 
escalator 
escape 

essay 

estate 

estate agent 
e-ticket 
evaporate 
even 

evening 


evergreen 


every day 
every week 
evidence 
evolution 
evolve 

exam 
examination 
excited 
excitement 
exclamation mark 
exclamation point 
executive 
exercise 
exhaust fumes 
exhibition 
exit 

expand 

expel 
expenses 
expensive 
experiment 
export 
expression 


extension 


extinct 
eye 
eyebrow 
eyelash 
eyelid 


F 

fabric 

face 

face cream 
face powder 
facilities 
factory 
factory worker 
faculty 

fail 

faint 

fair 

fairy tale 
fall 

fall out 
false teeth 
family 

fan 


fare 


farm 
farmer 


farmyard 
fashion 
fashionable 
fast 

fast food 
fast-forward 
fast train 

fat 

father 
father-in-law 
Father's Day 
fault 

fax 

fax machine 
fear 

feather 
feature 
February 
feed 

feel 


feel better 


feeling 
feelings 
feel sick 
fence 
fender 
fern 

ferry 
fertilizer 
festival 
festivities 
feverish 
fiancé 
fiancée 
fiction 
field 
fieldwork 
fig 

figure 
file 

filing cabinet 
film 

film producer 


film star 


final 

finals 
financial 
fine 

finger 

fire 

fire engine 
fire escape 
firefighter 
fireplace 
fire station 
fireworks 
firm 

first aid kit 
first class 
first-class 
first name 
fir tree 
fish 
fisherman 
fishing 
fishmonger's 
fist 

fit 


fix 

fizzy 

flannel 
flashlight 

flat 

flat tire 

flat tire repair kit 
flat tyre 
flavor 
flavour 

flesh 
flexitime 
flight 

flight attendant 
flight number 
float 

flood 

floor 

florist's 

flour 

flower 

flu 

flute 


fog 

folder 

fold your arms 
folk music 
following 
font 

food 

food processor 
foot 

football 

force 
foreground 
forehead 
foreign 

forest 
forestry 

forge 
forget-me-not 
fork 

form 

formal 
format 
formula 


fortnight 


foster 
foul 

fox 

foyer 
fraction 
frame 
fraud 
freckles 
freelance 
freelancer 
free time 
freeze 
freezer 
freezing 
freight train 
fresh 
Friday 
fridge 
fried 
friend 
friendly 
fries 
frightened 


fringe 


frog 

front door 
front light 
frost 
frozen 
fruit 
frustrated 
fry 

frying pan 
fuel 

full house 
full stop 
full-time 
fumes 
funeral 
funny 

fur 
furious 
furnished 
furniture 
fuse 


future 


G 
gale 


The child climbed the tree. 

The mother rocked the cradle. 

She loved him very much. 

They hated each other. 

She drowned in the river. 

They drew their swords. 

We slept on the beach. 

She chose a simple wedding dress. 
He stole a car. 

I heard a strange noise. 

In time she forgave him. 

The dog stood by the gate. 

The bells rang out. 

He swore that he would be faithful. 
It made a huge difference to their lifestyle. 


The simple past tense is also used to indicate a regular or repeated action in the 
past, as in: They worked night shift. 


The children attended the local primary school. 

The policeman walked the beat nightly. 

When I was a child we lived in the city. 

People drank very little alcohol in those days. 

The sun always shone when we were there. 

As children we rode our ponies in the lanes around the village. 


Continuous past tense 


The continuous past tense, also called the progressive past tense and the 
imperfect tense, is used to refer to a continuing action that happened in the past 
and is probably now complete. This tense is formed by using the past tense of 
the verb to be, was and were, and the present participle, ending in -ing, of the 
main verb, as in: We were living in the area at the time. 


In the following sentences the words underlined form the continuous past tense 
of a verb: We were studying at university then. 


You were building your house that year. 


gallop 
game 

game show 
gang 
garage 
garbage can 
garden 
garden bench 
garden center 
gardener 
gardening 
garlic 

gas 

gas pedal 
gas station 
gate 

gear 

gears 

gear shift 
gear stick 
gel 

gene 
generous 


genetics 


geometry 
germ 
gesture 

get better 
get changed 
get divorced 
get dressed 
get engaged 
get married 
get ready 
get undressed 
get up 

gift 

gift shop 
giraffe 

girl 
girlfriend 
give birth 
give way 
glad 

glass 

glasses 
global 


globalization 


global warming 
gloves 

glue 

goal 

goat 

go camping 

go home 

gold 

golf 

golf club 

golf course 
goods 

goods train 
goose 

go out of business 
go out with someone 
go red 

go shopping 

go sightseeing 
go to bed 

go to sleep 

go to work 
govern 


government 


grade 
graduate 
graduation 
grandchild 
granddaughter 
grandfather 
grandma 
grandmother 
grandpa 
grandparents 
grandson 
grant 
grapefruit 
grapes 

graph 
graphics 
grass 
grasshopper 
grated 
grateful 
grater 

grave 
gravity 
gravy 


gray 
graze 

green 
greengrocer's 
greenhouse 
greenhouse effect 
greeting card 
greetings card 
grey 

grill 

grocery store 
groom 
ground 
ground beef 
grounds 

grow 

growl 

growth 

grow up 
guest 

guest house 
guided tour 


guilt 


guilty 
guitar 
guitarist 
gun 

gym 
gymnasium 


gymnastics 


H 

habit 
habitat 
hacker 

hail 

hair 
hairdresser 
hairdryer 
hairspray 
hairstyle 
half 

half an hour 
halftime 
hall 

halls of residence 
ham 


hamburger 


hammer 
hand 
handbag 
handbrake 
handkerchief 
handle 
handlebars 
hand luggage 
handsome 
handwriting 
hang up 
Hanukkah 
happiness 
happy 
harbor 
harbour 
hard 

hard disk 
hard drive 
hardware 
harm 
harmful 
harmony 


harp 


harvest 

hat 

have a temperature 
have breakfast 
have dinner 
have lunch 
have your hair cut 
hay 

hazelnut 

head 

headache 

head light 
headlights 
headline 
health 

healthy 

hear 

heart 

heart attack 
heat 

heater 

heavy industry 
hedge 
hedgehog 


heel 
height 
helicopter 
helmet 
helpful 
hen 

herb 

hero 
heroine 
hexagon 
hibernate 
high heels 
highlighter 
high-speed 
highway 
hijack 
hike 

hill 

hip 
hippopotamus 
hire 

hit 
hitch-hike 


hob 

hobby 
hockey 

hoe 

hold 

hold something up 
hold the line 
holiday 

holly 
Hollywood 
home 
homeless 
home page 
homework 
homicide 
honest 
honesty 
honey 
honeymoon 
honors degree 
honours degree 
hood 

hoof 


They were painting the kitchen yesterday. 
He was running in the marathon last week. 
She was serving in the bar last night. 

I was sewing the dress until midnight. 


The continuous past is also used to refer to an event in the past that occurred 
during the course of another event. In the following sentences the words 
underlined are used to form the continuous past tense of the verb: They were 
walking to the shops when they saw her across the road. 


I was running down the hill when I tripped and fell. 
You were risking your lives when you did that. 
We were driving home when the car broke down. 


Perfect tense 


The present perfect tense, also known as the perfect tense, is another tense 
which refers to the past. It is formed using the present tense of the verb have 
and the past participle of the main verb (see past participle and irregular 
verbs (see 1), as in: I have looked everywhere for it. 


It is used to refer to an action that began in the past but continues into the present 
time or to refer to an action in the past which has results continuing to the 
present. In the following sentences the underlined words form the present 
perfect tense: He has lived in France for over thirty years. 


Floods have destroyed thousands of books in the warehouse. 
I have made your favourite dessert. 

You have ruined this carpet by spilling wine on it. 

It has lasted well, but now needs replaced. 

We have thought a great deal about this. 

They have travelled throughout Britain. 

Age has changed him rather a lot. 


Continuous present perfect tense 


The present perfect tense also exists in a continuous or progressive form 
indicating an action in the past that is still going on. In the following sentences 


horizon 
hormone 
horn 

horror movie 
horse 
horseback riding 
horse racing 
horse-riding 
hose 

hospital 
hospitality industry 
host 

hostage 

hot 

hot chocolate 
hotel 

hour 

house 
housewife 
housework 
housing 

hub 


human resources 


human rights 

humid 

hunger 

hungry 

hunt 

hunter 

hurricane 

hurt 

husband 
hydro-electric power 


hyphen 


I 

ice 

ice cream 
ice cube 
ice rink 
ice skating 
icon 

ID card 
identity 
ill 

illegal 
illness 


illustration 


immediately 
immigrant 
impatient 
import 

improve 

in a cast 

inbox 

income 
independence 
independent 
index 

indicator 
indoor 
industrial 
industrial sector 
industrial waste 
industry 
information 


information desk 


inherit 
inheritance 
injection 
injured 


ink 


ink cartridge 
inner tube 
innocent 

in plaster 

insect 

insecure 

in stock 
insurance 
insurance industry 
intelligence 
intelligent 
intercity train 
interest 
intermission 
international 
international call 
interval 
interview 

in the afternoon 
in the evening 
in the lead 

in the morning 
introduction 


in tune 


invade 
invent 
invention 
invest 
invigilate 
invigilator 
invitation 
invite 
iPod 

iron 
ironing board 
island 

IT 

italics 
itch 

J 

jacket 
jail 

jam 
janitor 
January 
jasmine 


jaw 


jazz 
jealous 
jeans 
jello 

jelly 
jellyfish 
jet lag 
jet ski 
jeweler's 
jeweller's 
jewellery 
jewelry 
job 
jogging 
journal 
journalist 
journey 
judge 
judo 

jug 

juice 
juicy 
July 


jumbo jet 


jump 
jumper 
June 


jury 


K 

kaftan 
kangaroo 
karaoke 
karate 
kayak 
kennel 
kettle 
key 
keyboard 
key card 
key ring 
key something in 
kick 
kidnap 
kidney 
kimono 
kind 
kindness 


king 


kingdom 
kitchen 
kitten 
knee 
kneel 
knickers 


knife 


L 
laboratory 
lace 
ladder 
ladle 
ladybird 
laid off 
lake 

lamb 
lamp 
lampshade 
land 
landfill 
landing 
landlady 
landline 


landlord 


landscape 
lane 
language 
laptop 
lasagna 
lasagne 
last 

last name 
late 

later 
launch 
Laundromat 
laundry 
laundry liquid 
law 

lawn 
lawnmower 
law school 
lawyer 

lay off 
layoffs 
layover 
lead 


leaf 


leaflet 
leafy 
leap year 
learn 
leather 
lecture 
lecturer 
leek 

left 


left-luggage offic 
leg 

legal 

legend 

leisure industry 
lemon 
lemonade 

lend 

length 

lens 

Lent 

lentils 

lesson 

let out 


letter 


the underlined words are examples of the continuous present perfect tense: I 
have been living abroad for many years now. 

We have been thinking of buying a new house. 

They have been studying the results carefully. 

Our projects have been developing quite slowly because of lack of funding. 

You have been staring out of the window for hours. 


Past perfect tense 


The past perfect tense, also known as the pluperfect tense, also refers to the 
past. It is formed using the past tense of the verb have and the past participle of 
the main verb (see past participle (see 1) and irregular verbs (see 2), as in: We 
had discussed the matter in detail. 

The past perfect tense is used to refer to a past action that took place at an earlier 
time than another action, there sometimes being a causal link between the 
events, as in: She went round to see him after she had received his message. 

It is also used to refer to an action that continues right up to, or relates to, a 
single point in the past, as in: By the end of the year the project had been 
abandoned. 

In the following sentences the underlined words form examples of the past 
perfect tense: By evening it was obvious that he had decided not to come. 

His condition had deteriorated since I last saw him. 

We had known each other for several years before we became partners. 

By then we had climbed to the summit. 

I had expected to see him there. 

She had resigned from her job and was unemployed. 


The past perfect tense also exists in a continuous or progressive form. In the 
following sentences the underlined words are examples of the continuous past 
perfect tense: We had been working on the project for three months by then. 


They had been hoping that we would fail. 
It was clear that she had been contemplating leaving. 
You had obviously been thinking of emigrating, although you did not. 


Future tense 


The future tense describes an action or state that will occur at some point in the 


letterbox 
lettuce 
librarian 
library 
license plate 
lie 

lie down 
lifebelt 


lifeboat 


lifeguard 

life preserver 
lifestyle 

lift 

light 

light bulb 
lighthouse 


light industry 
lightning 

lily 

line 

linen 

lion 

lips 

lipstick 


liquid 
literature 
litter 

live 

liver 

living room 


loaf 

loan 

lobster 

local 

local call 

lock 

locker 

log in 

logo 

log off 

lonely 

long 

look 

look after someone 
look like 

look something up 


lorry 


lose 

lose weight 

lost 

lost and found office 
loudly 

loving 

low-budget 
low-energy bulb 
luggage 

luggage label 
luggage rack 
luggage storage 
luggage storage office 
lunch 

lunchbox 

lunch break 

lung 

luxury 


lyrics 


M 
machine 
machinery 
magazine 


magnet 


maiden name 
mail 
mailbox 
mailman 
mail order 
mailwoman 
main course 
major 

make 

make a reservation 
make dinner 
make friends 
make money 
make up 
makeup 
mammal 
manage 
management 
manager 
mane 

mango 
man-made 
manual 


manufacture 


manufacturer 
manufacturing 
map 

marble 

March 
margarine 
marine 

mark 

market 
marketing 
market research 
marriage 
married 

marry 

marsh 

mash 

mashed 

mass production 
master's degree 
match 

material 
maternity leave 
math 


mathematical 


mathematics 


maths 
matinee 
mattress 
mature 

May 
mayonnaise 
meadow 
meal 

mean 
measles 
measure 
measurement 
meat 
mechanic 
medal 

media 
medical school 
medicine 
medium 
medium-sized 
meeting 
melody 


melon 


melt 

memory 
memory stick 
mend 

menu 

meow 
message 
metal 

miaow 
microphone 
microscope 
microwave 
microwave oven 
midday 
midnight 
mild 

milk 

mince 

miner 
mineral water 
minibar 
minimum wage 
mining 


minor 


minus 
minute 
mirror 
miserable 
miss 

mist 
mistake 
mixing bowl 
mobile 
mobile phone 
modem 
modern 
mole 
molecule 
mom 
moment 
monarchy 
Monday 
money 
monitor 
monk 
monkey 
monsoon 


month 


monthly 
monument 
moo 

mood 

moor 
morning 
mortgage 
mosque 
mosquito 
moth 

mother 
mother-in-law 
Mother's Day 
motorbike 
motorcycle 
motorway 
mountain 
mountain bike 
mouse 
mouse mat 
mouse pad 
moustache 
mouth 


mouthwash 


move 

move house 
movie 

movie star 
movie theater 
mow 

MP 

MP3 player 
mud 
mudguard 
mug 
multiplex cinema 
multiplication 
multiply 

mum 

murder 

murderer 

muscle 

museum 
mushroom 

music 

musical 

musical instrument 


musician 


future. The future tense is formed by using will or shall with the infinitive form 
of the main verb. It is used to predict or say what is likely to happen in the 
future, as in: Work will begin next week. 


Traditional grammar 


According to traditional grammar rules shall should be used with I and we, and 
will should be used with you, he/she/it and they, as in: We shall arrive in time for 
tea. 


I shall take the bus to work today. 
You will find fresh milk in the fridge. 
He will give you the book tomorrow. 
She will act as a temporary secretary. 
It will certainly spoil things. 

They will be punished for this. 


Again, according to traditional rules, this order is reversed for emphasis and will 
is then used with I and we, as in: I will succeed at this, believe me. 


We will have the house of our dreams one day. 

You shall get the dress you want if I have anything to do with it. 
He shall be punished for this, if there's any justice. 

My daughter shall have the wedding she dreams of. 

They shall be made to pay for this, I assure you. 


Modern usage 


In modern usage things have changed and, increasingly, will is the preferred 
form in most modern contexts, whether these be spoken or written contexts, in 
all but the most formal. The only exception to this is the use of shall as used with 
I and we when questions are being asked, and, even then, this is a fairly formal 
context, as in: Shall we proceed? 

Shall I go on? 

Shall we postpone the meeting until next week? 

Shall I reserve a room for you? 


In the following sentences the underlined words are used to form the future tense 


mustache 


myth 


N 

nail 

nail file 
nail varnish 
name 
nanny 
napkin 
narrator 
nation 
national 
nationality 
natural 
natural sciences 
nature 
naughty 
navigate 
navy 

navy blue 
neck 
necklace 
nectarine 


needle 


negative 
neigh 
neighbor 
neighbour 
nephew 
nervous 
nest 

net 

network 
news 
newsagent's 
newspaper 
New Year's Day 
New Year's Eve 
next 

next door 
nice 
nickname 
niece 

night 
nightdress 


nod 


nonfiction 
non-smoking 
noodles 

noon 

north 

nose 

note 

notepad 
notice 
noticeboard 
novel 
novelist 
November 
now 
nowadays 
nuclear 
nuclear power 
nuclear waste 
number 
number plate 


numeral 


oar 
oblong 
oboe 
occasion 
occupation 
ocean 
octave 
October 
octopus 
odd 

off 

off by heart 
office 
offline 

off sick 

oil 

oil drilling 
oil paint 

oil painting 
ointment 


old 


old-age 
old-fashioned 
olive 

omelet 
omelette 

on board 
once 
on-demand 
one-way 
one-way street 
onion 

online 

online store 
only child 

on sale 

on the air 

on time 

on weekends 
open 

opera 
operating system 
operation 
operator 


opponent 


optician 
optimistic 
orange 
orchard 
orchestra 
orchid 
order 
organ 
organic 
organism 
organize 
ornament 
orphan 
Oscar 
ostrich 
outdoor 
out of stock 
out of tune 
output 

out sick 
outskirts 
oven 
overcrowded 


overgrown 


overhead projector 
overtake 

overtime 
overweight 

owe 

owl 

own 

owner 

oxygen 

oyster 


ozone layer 


P 

package 
packed lunch 
paddle 
padlock 
page 

pain 
painful 
paint 
paintbrush 
painter 
painting 


pajamas 


pale 

palm tree 
pan 
pancake 
panda 
panties 
pants 
pantyhose 
paper 
paperback 
paperclip 
parachute 
paragraph 
parallel 
parcel 
parents 
park 
parking lot 
parking meter 
parking space 
parliament 
parrot 
parsley 


part 


part-time 
party 
pass 
passenger 
pass out 
Passover 
passport 


password 


paternity leave 
path 

patient 

patio 

patriotic 

pattern 
pavement 

paw 

pay 

payment 

pay something in 


pay up 


PC 

PE 

peace 
peaceful 
peach 
peanut 
pear 

peas 
pebble 
pedal 
pedestrian 
pedestrian crossing 
peel 
peeler 

pen 

pencil 
penguin 
pension 
pentagon 
pepper 
percent 
percentage 
perform 


performance 


as it is found in modern usage: I will have to leave now. 


We will get the next bus. 

You will require to give references. 

He will see you now. 

She will be back tomorrow. 

It will take a miracle. 

They will do anything you want. 

Shall I send you an application form? 
Shall we meet at the same time tomorrow? 


Other ways of referring to the future 


You can also use be about to or be going to with the infinitive form of the main 
verb to refer to the future. In the following sentences the underlined words refer 
to the future: I am going to see her today. 


You are about to discover what happened. 


They are going to experience danger. 
Things are about to improve. 


The continuous future tense is used to refer to a future action. It is formed by 
using will be or shall be followed by the present participle of the main verb, 
often in a contracted form, as I will be working late tonight and I'll be 
announcing the date of the exam tomorrow. 

The continuous future tense is used to describe an action that will, or is likely 
to, take place in the future but emphasizing that the action will go on over a 
period of time, or to refer events that have been planned or arranged for the 
future. 


In the following sentences the underlined words form the continuous future 
tense: They will be changing the computer system tomorrow. 


He will be reporting the matter to the police. 

The bus will be changing routes from tomorrow. 

You will be hearing from my solicitors. 

We will be stopping halfway on the journey to the city. 


perfume 
perimeter 
period 
permanent 
personality 
pessimistic 
pet 

petal 

petrol 

petrol station 
PhD 


macy 


phone 

phone number 
photocopier 
photocopy 
photograph 
photographer 
photography 
physics 
pianist 

piano 

pick 


pick someone up 


picnic 
picture 

pie 

piece of music 
pie chart 
pig 

pill 

pilot 
pimple 
pine 
pineapple 
pink 

pip 

pit 

pitch 

pizza 
places of interest 
plagiarism 
plane 

plane crash 
planet 


plant 


plaster 
plastic 
plate 
platform 
play 

player 
playground 
playwright 
pleased 
pliers 

plot 

plough 
plug 

plug something in 
plum 
plumber 
plus 
poached 
pocket 
pocket money 
poem 

poet 
poetry 


point 


poison 
police 
police officer 
police station 
polite 
politics 
pollute 
pollution 
pond 

pony 

poor 

pop music 
poppy 
population 
porch 
pork 

port 
portable 
porter 
portrait 
positive 
post 
postage 


postcard 
postcode 
poster 
postman 
post office 
postwoman 
pot 

potato 
pottery 
poverty 
power 

PR 
practice 
practise 
pregnancy 
pregnant 
prepare 
preschool 
prescription 
present 
preserve 
president 
pretty 


price 


pride 

priest 

primary color 
primary colour 
primary school 
prime minister 
prime time 
primrose 
principal 

print 

printer 
printout 
prison 
prisoner 
private 

private school 
private sector 
processing 
procession 
proctor 
produce 
product 
production 


production line 


profession 
professional 
professor 
profit 
profitable 
program 
programmer 
promote 
promotion 
proof 
propeller 
property 
prospectus 
protect 
proud 

prove 
provide 
prune 

public 

public holiday 
publicity 
public school 
public sector 


publish 


publisher 

puddle 

pulse 

pump 

pumpkin 

pump up a tire 
pump up a tyre 
punctuation 
puncture 
puncture repair kit 
punish 

pupil 

puppy 

purple 

purr 

purse 

put on weight 
put something on 
put things away 
put up your hand 
pyjamas 


pyramid 


Q 
quack 


quality 

quarry 

quarter 

quarter of an hour 
quay 

queen 

question mark 
queue 

quiz show 
quotation 


quotation marks 


R 

rabbi 
rabbit 
race 
racetrack 
racket 
radar 
radiator 
radio 
radius 
railroad 
railroad crossing 


railway 


rain 

rain boots 
rainbow 
raindrop 
rainforest 
rainy 
raisin 

rake 
Ramadan 
rap 

rape 

rare 
raspberry 
rat 

rate 

rate of pay 
ratio 

raw 

raw materials 
razor 

read 
reading list 
reality TV 


realtor 


The future perfect tense is formed by using will have or shall have followed by 
the past participle of the main verb. It is used to predict that a future action will 
be completed by a particular time or to make deductions, as in: The decorators 
will have finished the room by this evening. 


In the following sentences the underlined words form examples of the future 
perfect tense: They will have reached home by tomorrow night. 


You will have realized by now that I am quite serious. 
Shops will have started their sales by next week. 
Doubtless she will have regretted her decision by tomorrow morning. 


The future perfect continuous tense is used to refer to an action that will have 
been completed at a point in the future, emphasizing that the action will have 
been continuing over a period of time. 

In the following sentences the underlined words form examples of the future 
perfect continuous tense: Many people will have been saving for years for this 
trip. 

Students will have been studying this text for weeks without realizing that it is 
the wrong one. 
We will have been travelling for two years by the summer. 


rear-view mirror 
receipt 
receiver 
reception 
receptionist 
recess 
recipe 
record 
recorder 
recruit 
recruitment 
rectangle 
rectangular 
recycle 
recycling 
red 

reduced 
redundancy 
redundant 
referee 
reference 
reflector 
refugee 


refund 


register 
registration number 
regret 

reign 

relative 

relaxed 

relief 

relieved 

remote control 
renewable energy 
rent 

repeat 

reply 

report 

republic 

research 

research and development 
reservation 
residence hall 
residential 

resign 

rest 

restaurant 


retailing 
retire 
retirement 
return 
review 
revise 
revolution 
reward 
rewind 
rhinoceros 
rhubarb 
rhyme 
rhythm 
rib 

rice 

rich 

ride 

right 

right angle 
ring 


ring road 


ringtone 
ripe 

rise 

river 

road 

road sign 
roam 

roar 

roast 

rob 

robbery 
rock 

rock and roll 
roll 

rolling pin 
romance 
rom-com 
roof 

roof rack 
room 

room number 
room service 
root 


rope 


rose 
rough 
roundabout 
round trip 
routine 
TOW 

row house 
rubber 
rubbish 
rude 

rug 

rugby 
ruins 
ruler 

run 
runway 
rural 

rush hour 


rusty 
S 


sad 
saddle 
safe 


sail 


sailing 
sailor 
salad 
salary 
sale 

sales 

sales clerk 
salesman 
sales representative 
sales tax 
saleswoman 
salmon 
salt 

salty 

sand 
sandals 
sandwich 
sandy 

sari 
satellite 
satin 
satisfied 
Saturday 


sauce 


saucepan 
saucer 
sausage 
save 
savings 
savings account 
savings and loan 
savory 
savoury 
Saw 
saxophone 
scaffolding 
scale 
scales 
scan 

scar 
Scarecrow 
scared 
scarf 
scene 
scenery 
schedule 
scholarship 


school 


schoolchildren 
school rules 
school uniform 
science 
science fiction 
scientific 
scientist 
Scissors 

score 

Scotch tape 
scrambled 
scratch 

screen 

screw 
screwdriver 
script 

scroll 
sculptor 
sculpture 

sea 

seafood 
seagull 

seal 


search 


seasick 
seaside 
season 
seasonal work 
season ticket 
Seat 

seat belt 
seaweed 
second 
secondary school 
second-class 
secondhand 
secretary 
security 

see 

seed 

selfish 

sell 

sellotape 
semester 
semicircle 
semicolon 
semi-detached house 


seminar 


send 

senior 
sensitive 
sentence 
separated 
September 
sequel 

series 

serious 

serve 

service 
service sector 
service station 
set 

set your alarm 
sewage 

S&H 

shade 

shady 


shake hands with someone 
shake your head 

shampoo 

shape 


share 


Mood 


Mood is one of the categories into which verbs are divided. These moods are 
called the indicative mood, the imperative mood and the subjunctive mood. 
The word mood in this sense acquired its meaning because it was said to show 
the attitude or viewpoint that a particular verb indicated. 


Indicative mood 


The indicative mood of a verb is used to make a factual statement, as in: 
They have three children. 


In the following sentences the underlined words are verbs in the indicative 
mood: 


The parking restrictions apply on working days. 
It snowed last night. 

The plane leaves at 7 a.m. 

I start my new job tomorrow. 

The play at the Lyceum is very good. 

We give generous discounts to members of staff. 
We are losing money on this venture. 


Imperative mood 


The imperative mood of a verb is used to give orders or instructions or to make 
a request, as in: 


Be quiet! 

Shut the door behind you. 

Take care! 

Bring us a copy of the menu, please. 


Subjunctive mood 


shareholder 
shark 
sharp 
shave 
shed 
sheet 
shelf 

shell 
shellfish 
shin 

shine 
shiny 

ship 
shipping 
shirt 
shocked 
shoelaces 
shoes 
shoe store 
shoot 
shop 

shop assistant 
shoplifter 
shopping 


shopping bag 
shopping cart 
shopping center 
shopping list 
shopping trolley 
shore 

short 

shorts 

shoulder 

shovel 

show 

shower 

shrub 

shutters 

sick 

sick leave 
side-view mirror 
sidewalk 

sieve 

sign 

signal 


signature 


silk 

silver 

SIM card 
sing 

singer 
single 
single man 
single parent 
single room 
single woman 
sink 

sister 
sister-in-law 
sit 

sitar 

sitcom 

sit down 
sitting room 
size 
skeleton 
sketch 

ski 

skid 


skiing 


skim 

skin 
skinny 
skirt 

skis 

sky 

slave 
sleeper 
sleep in 
sleeping car 
sleeve 
slice 

slim 

sling 
slippers 
slow down 
slow train 
small 
smart 
smart board 
smell 
smile 


smoking 


smooth 

snack 

snail 

snake 
sneakers 
sneeze 
snooker 
snort 

snout 

snow 
snowflake 
soap 

soap opera 
soccer 

social 
socialist 
social networking 
social sciences 
social worker 
socket 

socks 

sofa 

soft 


soft drink 


softly 
software 
soil 

solar panel 
solar power 
soldier 
sold out 
solid 

solo 
solution 
solve 

son 

song 
son-in-law 
soon 

sore 

sore throat 
soundtrack 
soup 

sour 

south 
spacecraft 
spade 
spaghetti 


spam 
spanner 
spare part 
spare room 
spatula 
special education 
special offer 
species 
specimen 
spectator 
speed 
speedboat 
speed camera 
speed limit 
speedometer 
speed up 
spell 

spend 

sphere 

spider 
spinach 

spine 

spite 


splinter 


split up 
spoke 
sponge 
spoon 
spoonful 
sport 
spot 
spotlight 
spotted 
spreadsheet 
spring 
sprinkler 
Spy 
square 
square root 
squash 
squirrel 
stable 
stadium 
staff 
stag 
stage 


stairs 


stale 

stalk 
stamp 
stand 
stand up 
stapler 
staples 
star 
starter 
start up 
state 
statement 
state school 
station 
station 
stationer's 
statue 
stay 

steak 
steal 
steamed 
steam engine 
steel 


steer 


stem 

step 
stepbrother 
stepdaughter 
stepfather 
stepladder 
stepmother 
stepsister 
stepson 
stereo 

stew 

still life 

stir 

stocks and shares 
stomach 
stomachache 
stone 

stool 

stop 
stopover 
store 


storey 


The subjunctive mood was originally a term used in Latin grammar where it 
was used to express a wish, supposition, doubt, improbability or other non- 
factual statement. The subjunctive mood in English is used to express 
hypothetical statements, as in: 


If I were you I would forget all about it. 


The word were is in the subjunctive mood. The subjunctive mood is also used in 
certain formal clauses beginning with that, as in: 


I demand that she pay me in full immediately. 
It is also used in certain fixed expressions, such as So be it! 


In the following sentences the words underlined form examples of the 
subjunctive mood: 


If he were to go down on bended knee I would still not forgive him. 
If I were you I would leave now. 

I insist that he apologize immediately. 

Be that as it may, he should still be finished. 

God save the Queen! 

I suggest that he be told of our decision right away. 


NB: Modern use of the subjunctive mood 

The subjunctive mood can sound rather stilted in modern usage and many 
people either ignore it, perhaps being ignorant of its true use, or else choose 
to avoid it. 


storm 

stormy 

story 

stove 

stove top 

straight 

straight ahead 

straw 

strawberry 

stray 

stream 

street 

stress 

stretch 

strike 

string 

striped 

student 

student 
accommodation 

student loan 

student union 

study 

stupid 


stupidity 
subcontract 
subject 
submarine 
subtitled 
subtitles 
subtract 
subtraction 
suburb 
suburban 
subway 
suffer 
sugar 

suit 
suitcase 
summary 
summer 
sun 
sunburn 
Sunday 
sunflower 
sunny 


sunrise 


suncream 
sunscreen 
sunset 
sunshine 
supermarket 
supervisor 
supplier 
supply 

surf 
surfboard 
surgeon 
surgery 
surname 
surprise 
surprised 
surveyor 
suspect 
suspicious 
sustainable 
swallow 
swan 
sweater 
sweaty 


sweep 


sweet 

sweetcorn 

sweets 

swim 

swimmer 

swimming 
swimming pool 
swimming trunks 
swimsuit 

switch 

switch something off 
switch something on 
syllabus 

synagogue 


synthetic 


T 

TA 

table 

tablecloth 

table of contents 
tablet 

tadpole 

tail 


tail light 


take a bath 

take a shower 

take off 

take-off 

take someone's 
temperature 

take something away 

take something off 

talk show 

tall 

tambourine 

tame 

tap 

tape measure 

tap water 

taste 

taxi rank 

taxi stand 

tea 

teach 

teacher 


team 


teapot 

tears 

teaspoon 

tea towel 
technical college 
technician 
teenager 
telephone 
television 
temp 
temperature 
temping agency 
temporary 
tenant 

tend 

tennis 

term 

terminal 
terraced house 
territory 
terrorism 
terrorist 

test 


test tube 


text 

textbook 

textile 

textile industry 
text message 
Thanksgiving 
thaw 

theater 

the dentist's 

the doctor's 

the environment 
theft 

the internet 

the middle class 
the movies 
theory 
thermometer 
thesaurus 

thesis 

the tube 

the underground 
the unemployed 
the upper class 


the web 


the working class 


the World Cup 

thief 

thigh 

thin 

thirst 

thirsty 

thorn 

thoughtful 

thoughtless 

thread 

three-/four-/five- etc. star 
thrifty 

thriller 

thriving 

throat 

throw 

throw something in the bin 
throw something in the garbage 
thunder 

thunderstorm 

Thursday 


ticket 


ticket collector 


ticket offic 
tide 

tidy things away 
tidy up 
tie 

tiger 

tight 
tights 

till 

timber 
time 

time off 
timer 
times 
timetable 
tin 

tinned 

tin opener 
tip 

tire 

tired 
tissue 


toad 

toast 
toaster 
today 

toe 

toilet 
toilet paper 
toiletries 
tomato 
tomorrow 
toner 
tongs 
tongue 
tool 
toolbox 
tooth 
toothbrush 
toothpaste 
top 

torch 
tornado 
tortoise 
touch 


tour 


tourism 

tourist 

tourist information 
office 

tournament 

tow 

towel 

tower 

town 

toy 

toy store 

track 

tractor 

trade 

trade union 

traffic 

traffic circle 

traffic jam 

traffic lights 

traffic warden 

tragedy 

trailer 

train 


trainers 


training 
train station 
translate 
translation 
transparent 
transport 
transportation 
trap 

trash 

trash can 
travel 

travel agency 
traveler 
traveller 
tray 

tray table 
treat 

tree 

trendy 

trial 
triangle 
triangular 
trip 

triplets 


trolley 
tropical 

trot 

trousers 
truck 
trumpet 
trunk 

try something on 
T-shirt 
tsunami 
Tuesday 
tuition fees 
tulip 
tumble-dryer 
tune 

tune in 
turban 
turkey 

turn 

turnip 
turnover 
turn signal 
turn something off 


turn something on 


turquoise 
tusk 
tutor 
tutorial 
TV 

twice 
twins 


twist 


ugly 

umbrella 
umpire 

uncle 
uncomfortable 
unconscious 
undergraduate 
underpants 
underwear 
unemployed 
unemployment 
unhappy 


uniform 


unit 

university 
unleaded gas 
unleaded petrol 
upset 

upstairs 

urban 

USB 

username 


use something up 


V 

vacation 
vacuum 
vacuum cleaner 
Valentine's Day 
valley 

valuable 

valve 

vandal 
vandalize 
varnish 

vase 


vegetable 


vegetarian 
vehicle 
vein 

velvet 
vending machine 
verse 

vest 

vet 

victim 
video 

view 
village 
vinegar 
violent 
violet 
violin 
virus 

viva 
vocabulary 
vocational course 
voice 
voicemail 
volleyball 


volt 


volume 
voluntary 
volunteer 
vomit 
vote 


voyage 


W 

wag 

wages 

waist 
waistcoat 
waiter 
waiting room 
waitress 
wake 

wake up 
wake-up call 
walk 

wall 

wallet 
wallpaper 
walnut 

war 


wardrobe 


washcloth 
washing machine 
washing-up liquid 
wasp 

watch 

water 

watercolor 
watercolour 
waterfall 
watering can 
watt 

wave 

wave at someone 
wavelength 

wax 

wealthy 

wear 

weather 

weather forecast 
web 

web address 
webcam 

website 


wedding 


wedding anniversary 
Wednesday 
weed 
weedkiller 
week 
weekday 
weekend 
weekly 
weeping willow 
weigh 
weight 

well 
well-behaved 
well done 
wellingtons 
west 

whale 

wheel 
wheelbarrow 
wheelchair 
whisk 
whisky 
whistle 


whiteboard 
white-collar 
widow 
widower 
width 

wife 

wild 
wildlife 
will 

win 

wind 
windmill 
window 
window box 
window shopping 
wind power 
windshield 
windsurfing 
wine 

wine list 
wing 


wing mirror 


instead of 
I insist that he apologize immediately 


is considered quite acceptable, especially in all but the most formal contexts. 


winner 
winter 
wire 
wireless 
wish 
withdraw 
witness 
wolf 
wood 
wooden 
woods 
wool 
woolen 
word 
work 
working week 
workshop 
work something out 
world 
worm 
worried 
wound 
wounded 


wrapping paper 


wrench 
wrinkles 
wrist 
write 
writer 
writing 


writing paper 


X 
X-ray 
xylophone 


Y 
yacht 


yard 

year 
yellow 
yesterday 
yew 

yield 
yoghurt 
yogurt 
young 


youth hostel 


Z 


zebra 

zebra crossing 
zip 

zip code 
zipper 

ZOO 


zucchini 
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Ideal for everyday writing — personal and professional 


Guidance on e-mail, texting, letters, assignments and reports 
Creative writing 
Achieving simplicity, brevity and clarity in your writing 


Gi WEBSTER'S WORD POWE 


Better 
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G 


GEDDES & GROSSET 


BETTER ENGLISH WRITING 


The aim of this book is to help you write clearer and more concise 
English — whether you are writing emails or writing a thesis. 

By the time you have finished this book, you will have learned 
tips and techniques to improve your written English and make it 
more readable and interesting. You will be able to write clearly and 
effectively, and to come across in a memorable and professional 
way. 

The book contains six main chapters. These are as follows. 


Better writing for every day 
This chapter gives you some general advice to help you write better 
English — whatever that type of writing is. It covers the importance of 
plain English, and will help you to apply the principles of plain 
English to your writing. We have provided some examples of how 
not-so-plain English can be converted into plain English! 

We also focus on the importance of editing and revising your 
writing in this chapter. Even the most professional and gifted of 
writers edit and revise their work. 


Writing for learning 
In this chapter the focus is on writing for learning. You will find out 
about research and how to tackle writing essays and theses. There 
are examples of each of these to give you an idea of what is 
expected. 

You can apply this information to writing assignments for all sorts 
of courses — whether you are at school, college, university or doing a 
distance learning course. 


Writing for work or business 
This chapter gives you the advice and support you need to be able 
to tackle all sorts of writing for work or business — from writing a CV 


or making a presentation to get the job, through to communicating 
with customers by email, letter or text. 
There are examples of each type of writing. 


Writing for the media 
Writing for the media involves learning specific writing techniques. If 
you are interested in writing articles or news items for newspapers, 
magazines, ezines, websites, TV or radio, then this chapter will help 
you to understand and apply these techniques. 

It also looks at interview techniques and house styles, and 
provides useful examples. 


Writing creatively 
This chapter provides an introduction to the different types of fiction 
and non-fiction writing, and their characteristics. It also gives you 
advice on composition techniques that you can apply to your own 
fiction and non-fiction writing. 

Again, examples are provided to illustrate these techniques. 


Keep reading and writing! 

One of the best ways to improve your own writing is by reading other 
people's writing. In this chapter, we leave you with some suggestions 
for material that you should read every day. We also have some 
suggestions for how you can practise writing regularly — the more 
you write, the better you'll get. 


We hope that you enjoy using this book, and that it will inspire 
you to produce clear, concise and memorable writing! 


WEBSTER'S WORD POWE 


Voice 


Voice with reference to verbs has nothing to do with the voice that makes 
sounds. Instead, it denotes two ways of looking at the action of the verb. 
Transitive verbs, verbs which take an object (see 1), can either be in the active 
voice or the passive voice. 


Active voice 
In the case of sentences using the active voice of the verb, the subject (see 3) 
performs the action described by the verb. Thus, in the sentence 


The boy threw the ball. 


the verb threw is in the active voice because the subject of the sentence The boy 
is performing the action of throwing. 


Similarly, in the sentence 
She is driving the car too fast. 


the verb is driving is in the active voice because the subject of the sentence She 
is performing the action of driving. 


In the following sentences the underlined words form examples of verbs in the 
active voice: 


Terrorists hijacked the plane. 
Rain spoiled the day. 

He found the solution. 

Dad dug the garden. 

I lost the ring. 

A thief stole the purse. 


Passive voice 
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In the case of sentences using the passive voice of the verb the subject is the 
recipient of the action of the verb. Thus, in the sentence 


The ball was thrown by the boy. 


the verb was thrown is in the passive voice because the subject of the sentence 
The ball is having the action of throwing performed on it. Similarly, in the 
sentence 


The car was being driven too fast by her. 


the verb was being driven is in the passive voice because the subject of the 
sentence The car is having the action of driving performed on it. 


In the following sentences the underlined words form examples of verbs in the 
passive voice: 


He was fatally wounded. 

A woman was found dead. 

The car was badly damaged in the crash. 

We were delighted by the news. 

It is known that a statement will be released tomorrow. 


As you will see from the examples given in Active voice and Passive voice 
above, it is often quite easy to convert active form to passive form and vice 
versa. 

Verbs in the active voice are much more commonly used in English than 
verbs in the passive voice. Overuse of the passive voice can sound rather formal 
and unnatural and it can make sentences sound unnecessarily complicated. 

However, it should not be avoided altogether. For example, it is a useful 
construction when it is not yet known who carried out the action of the verb, as 
in: 


A young man has been murdered. 


It is also useful, especially to people such as journalists, in sentences such as the 
following where it is not known whose opinion is being given: 
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BETTER WRITING FOR EVERY DAY 


INTRODUCTION 


In this chapter, we are going to look at what we mean by plain 
English and why it is so important. We will then discuss the 
principles of plain English, and how to apply these to everything you 
write, whether its a letter, an email, a marketing brochure or a 
dissertation. 

There are a number of examples to show how not-so-plain 
English can be transformed into plain English. It really does make a 
huge difference when you can read and understand something 
easily the first time round. 

Finally, there is a section on the importance of editing and 
revising your writing, and the role of AutoCorrect, spellcheckers, 
grammar checkers and Google Translate in this process. 


PLAIN ENGLISH 


In this section we are going to look at what we mean by ‘plain 
English'. 


What is plain English and why is it important? 
Plain English writing always keeps the reader in mind, so it is clear 
and concise and uses the appropriate tone. 

Some people think that plain English is oversimplified and that it 
talks down to readers, as if they were children. 

Some people think that writing good English means writing long, 
convoluted sentences, with lots of clauses, which have, or try to 
have, impressive, indecipherable words, with regard to making lots 
of grandiose points in a pompous and grandiloquent way and it 
would seem not really going anywhere with them at all and, quite 
frankly, leaving the reader confounded, disconcerted and bewildered, 
and not understanding at all what the sentence is about because 
regarding this they go and on and don't seem to know when to stop 
and in order to get to the end of the sentence the reader has to read 
the sentence over several times and endeavour hard to understand 
it, which is quite egregious, don't you agree? 

Confused? You should be. This sentence shows why plain 
English is so important. 

Think about why we write in the first place. We write to 
communicate a message to our reader — not to show how clever or 
educated or well-read we are. If we can't communicate our message 
to the reader in a way that they understand then what's the point? 
We are excluding them, rather than including them. 

And apart from anything else, plain English is faster to write and 
faster to read. People understand your message more easily and 
respond more positively if it is written using a straightforward and 
friendly tone, rather than a stuffy and bureaucratic one. 


How to apply plain English to your writing 

Here are some plain English principles. Apply these to your writing 
and notice the difference. It can take a while to retrain yourself to 
write this way, but it's well worth the effort. 


Think ahead — plan and structure your writing 

Ask yourself the following questions before you start to write. If you 
do this, then you are more likely to produce a well-structured and 
effective piece of work. If you don't, then your writing is more likely to 
ramble on, go off at a tangent and not make sense because you 
don't really know what you want to say. 


* What do | want this piece of writing to do? 

* What are its aims and outcomes? 

* Who are my readers? 

* What do | want them to learn/know? 

* What do they need/want to learn/know? 

* What is the simplest and most effective way of passing on this 
information? 


Make a plan of the structure of your work. How you do this is up to 
you. Some people think of their piece of writing as a story, and write 
out main headings and subheadings. Some people make out a list of 
points, in a logical order. Some people use mind maps. Use a 
method that you feel comfortable with. 

For example, look at the contents page of this book. The writer 
used this as a plan for the structure of the book. 


Talk directly to your reader — use ‘you’ and ‘we’ 
Writing doesn't have to be formal and intimidating. You wouldn't 
speak to your reader that way, so you don't need to write that way. 
Try to address your reader personally, and call them 'you' - it will 
make your writing seem less bureaucratic and intimidating. 

Here's an example. If you were applying for a job, which of the 
following would you prefer to read? 


It is believed that such conditions may occur again. 


However, this habit of generalization should not be overdone. Also, the passive 
construction is often used in pieces of scientific or other specialist writing where 
the question of who exactly is performing the action of a verb is not important, 
as in: 


A sample of the bacterium is being tested under lab conditions. 


It is suggested that job applicants submit a handwritten form 
and hand it in prior to the interview. Applicants will be notified 
by telephone of their success or otherwise. 

or 

Please fill in your job application form and hand it in before 
the interview. We will phone you to let you know if you have 
been successful. 


In the same way, you should also use ‘we’ or ‘I’ if you are talking 
about your business or organisation. It gives a much more direct and 
positive tone to your writing. 


Use simple, straightforward words 

People sometimes make the mistake of thinking that by using 
simple, straightforward words, you are patronising your reader. Quite 
the opposite — if we're honest, we all prefer to read clear and 
straightforward text rather than difficult, convoluted text. 

There will possibly be times when you have to use technical or 
more complicated vocabulary because thats what your reader 
requires, and they will understand the terms and phrases you use. 
That's fine, as long as your writing remains clear and direct. 

In general, always imagine that you are talking to your reader, 
and stick to straightforward English where possible. 


Words and phrases to avoid 

Try to avoid using words that most people wouldn't know. For 
example, you might know what 'egregious' means (outstandingly 
bad) but it's not a common word, so you're probably safer to use 
'shocking' or 'extremely bad' instead. 

There are a number of words and phrases that are overused. 
They don't add anything to your text, but they do give it a vague and 
woolly feel.Here are some examples — try to avoid them where 
possible or use the suggested alternatives. 


word/phrase suggested alternative 
as mentioned previously as we have already said 


a number of some 
as regards to/with regards to about 
by means of by 
commence start 
consequently SO 
for the purposes of for 
in excess of more than 
in order to to 


in relation to (for example, 'my 
thoughts in relation to’) 


on or about (or 
just leave out) 


in the event of if 
inform tell 
necessitate cause 
prior to before 
until such time as until 
utilise use 
whilst while 
with reference to about 


Keep sentences and paragraphs short and concise 


Sentences containing lots of clauses (not to mention parentheses — 
and this is an example) are difficult to read. Many readers give up 
before they get to the end of long, multi-clause sentences. 

Experts on plain English think that an average sentence should 
be between 15 to 20 words long, although not every sentence has to 
be the same length. In fact, you can vary them to great effect. Be 
creative. (Like this!) Try to stick to one idea in each sentence, or at 
the most one idea and one related point. 

It can be quite difficult to keep to short sentences when you are 
trying to explain something that is complicated. In that case, write 
your long sentence, then look at ways you can break it up. 

The same principles apply to paragraphs. There's nothing more 
daunting than a long paragraph that deals with so many points that 
you're lost by the time you reach the end. 


Like a sentence, a paragraph is a small, self-contained unit. You 
state your idea, develop it and then link it to the idea in the next 
paragraph. If you have planned your writing carefully, your reader will 
be able to understand each paragraph quickly and easily because 
they are clear, concise and logical. 


Use lists to help you manage information 

Sometimes you can't avoid having to cover a lot of information in one 
section. Lists with bullet points are an excellent way to deal with this. 
It is easier to take in chunks of information rather than wade through 
a page full of information that appears to go on and on. 

There are two main types of lists. 

Here is an example of the first type. It has an introductory 
statement, followed by a list of separate points. Each point is a 
complete sentence that begins with a capital letter and ends with a 
full stop. 


Emma wanted to go on a gap year. She had several reasons 
for this. 

She didn't know what she wanted to study at university. 

She wanted to travel around the world. 

She would never have another chance in her life to take so 
much time off. 


Here is an example of the second type. This list is part of a 
continuous sentence. Each point starts with a lower case letter, and 
there is a full stop at the end of the list. 


Emma wanted to go on a gap year because she: 

didn't know what she wanted to study at university 

wanted to travel around the world 

would never have another chance in her life to take so 
much time off. 


Remember that each point in this list has to relate to the 
introduction. Try reading it to yourself if you're not sure. 


For example, does this sound right? 


Emma wanted to go on a gap year because she: 

what she wanted to study at university 

travel around the world 

would never have another chance in her life to take so 
much time off. 


Be active, not passive 
An active clause is where a does something to b. In other words, the 
order is subject, verb, object. The verb is active. 

For example: 


The candidate completed the job application. 


A passive clause is where b is done by a. In other words, the 
order is object, verb, subject. The verb is passive. 
For example: 


The job application was completed by the candidate. 


You'll notice that when you use the passive voice, you have to 
introduce the words ‘was’ and ‘by’, and this can make text more 
clumsy and long-winded. Passives also de-personalise the text and 
can sometimes be confusing. 

And finally, because you are not talking directly to your reader, 
you lose your friendly and approachable tone. 

Try to use active verbs in the majority of your writing. The passive 
voice isn't wrong. You need to use it sometimes, but it can be a 
wordy and unclear way of expressing yourself. 

Here are some examples of how to turn passive sentences into 
active ones: 


The land was farmed by student workers. (passive) 
Student workers farmed the land. (active) 


The screenplay was written by a famous author. (passive) 


A famous author wrote the screenplay. (active) 


The criminals were chased by the police. (passive) 
The police chased the criminals. (active) 


When passive can be useful 
However, there are times when using the passive can be useful. 


* It can sound softer: 
The cup has been broken. (passive) 
sounds less accusing than 
You broke the cup. (active) 


* You might not know who or what the 'doer' of the sentence is: 
The soldier was awarded a medal for bravery. 
The corner shop has been robbed. 


* |f it is unclear who or what did something, or if you want to 
deliberately make it unclear for effect, then you use the passive 
voice. 

Where are all the sweets that | bought? 
Erm, all those sweets have been eaten. (passive) 
You ate all the sweets, didn't you? (active) 


* The passive voice can give an air of objectivity to a text. For 
example, in a piece of technical text it is not usually 
acceptable to insert ‘I’ or ‘we’ into your conclusions. 

The findings suggest that the vitamin, administered in quantity, 
does help to prevent the illness. (passive) 

is better than 

We believe that the vitamin, administered in quantity, does help to 
prevent the illness. (active) 


Avoid nominalisation 
A nominalisation (how's that for plain English?) is a noun that has 
been formed from a verb. It is an abstract noun. This means that it is 
the name of a process, emotion or an idea — something that you 
can't see, hear, smell or touch. It's not a physical object. 

Here are some examples: 


verb/adjective nominalisation 
recommend recommendation 
investigate investigation 
discuss discussion 
observe observation 
provide provision 


Nominalisations have the same effect as passive verbs — they 
can make your writing lack clarity and brevity, and your ideas come 
across as dull and heavy-going. 

Have a look at these examples. In the first sentence, the verb has 
been nominalised. In the second (in bold), it hasn't. 


A recommendation regarding shift work was made by senior 
management. 
Senior management recommended shift work. 


The implementation of a ban on text speak has been carried 
out by the school. 
The school has implemented a ban on text speak. 


She asked for the matter to be put up for discussion. 
She asked to discuss the matter. 


Tell it like it is! 

People can feel uncomfortable about giving commands or 
instructions (or imperatives, as they are called) because they can 
sound a bit harsh. But then you can take forever to say what you 


want and your writing comes across as boring and longwinded. For 
example: 


Customers are advised that they should report to reception 
on arrival at the building. 


You can still use clear and concise commands without sounding 
like you are barking out an order. 
Here are some examples: 


Customers are advised that they should report to reception 
on arrival at the building. 
Visitors please report to reception. 


| would be grateful if you could send the parcel to me. 
Please send me the parcel. 


The packaging should be removed and the contents of the 
box should be checked before assembling the furniture. 
Remove the packaging and check the contents of the 
box. Then assemble the furniture. 


Examples of plain English and not-so-plain English 
The Plain English Campaign website has some excellent ‘before’ 
and 'after' examples of not-so-plain English. If you can, have a look 
at this website: www.plainenglish.co.uk 

Here are three examples taken from the website showing how to 
turn not-so-plain English into plain English. Read and enjoy. 


Before 
High-quality learning environments are a necessary precondition 
for facilitation and enhancements of the ongoing learning 
process. 

After 
Children need good schools if they are to learn properly. 


Before 
Your enquiry about the use of the entrance area at the library for 
the purpose of displaying posters and leaflets about Welfare and 
Supplementary Benefit rights, gives rise to the question of the 
provenance and authoritativeness of the material to be 
displayed. Posters and leaflets issued by the Central Office of 
Information, the Department of Health and Social Security and 
other authoritative bodies are usually displayed in libraries, but 
items of a disputatious or polemic kind, whilst not necessarily 
excluded, are considered individually. 

After 
Thank you for your letter asking for permission to put up 
posters in the library. Before we can give you an answer we 
Will need to see a copy of the posters to make sure they 
won't offend anyone. 


Before 
Colour: Green 
Tax disc: 00000 00000 00000 
Expiry: 31/01/2011 
Observed from 08:51 to 08:57 
A penalty charge of £70 is now payable and must be paid not 
later than the last day of the period of 28 days beginning with 
the date on which this PCN was served (i.e. 22/09/2010) 
The penalty charge will be reduced by a discount of 50% if it is 
paid not later than the last day of the period of 14 days 
beginning with the date on which this PCN was served (i.e. 
08/09/2010) 
DO NOT PAY THE CIVIL ENFORCEMENT OFFICER 
SEE REVERSE FOR: 
How to pay 
How to appeal to this PCN 
What happens if no payment is made 


After 
Vehicle colour: Green 
Number on tax disc: 00000 00000 00000 


Date disc expires: 31/01/2111 

The traffic warden saw your vehicle was parked illegally 
from 8:51am to 8:57am. 

You must now pay a penalty charge of £70 within 28 days, 
beginning with the date on which we served this notice (in 
other words, by 22 September 2010). 

We will reduce the penalty charge to £35 if you pay it within 
14 days (in other words, by 8 September 2010). 

Do not pay the traffic warden. 

See the back for: 

how to pay; 

how to appeal against this notice; and 

what happens if you do not pay. 


Examples taken from the Plain English website: 
www.plainenglish.co.uk/examples/before-and-after.html 


REVISING AND EDITING YOUR WRITING 


In this section, we are going to focus on why it is important to edit 
and revise your writing and give you ways to do so. 


Why it's essential to revise and edit your writing 
No matter what you are writing — whether it's an email or a thesis — 
its essential to revise and edit it. There will always be mistakes to 
correct or things you could improve. Even top writers either edit their 
own work or use professional editors to do this. 

Here is a process for revising and editing your work effectively. 


Leave it and go back to it 

Once you have finished writing, leave it for a while — even if it's an 
email and you only leave it for one or two minutes. This will help you 
to come back to the writing fresh and spot what's right — and what's 
not. 

Have you ever written an angry email and pressed send ... and 
then regretted it? Giving yourself a bit of time between writing the 
first draft of any piece of text and going back to revise it, can give 
you a bit more perspective on whether it is good or bad. 


Revise the big picture 

Read your first draft and concentrate on the big picture, and the 
overall flow of what you have written. Does it make sense? Is the 
order logical, or does it need changed? 

Does anything need cut or added? What is your overall 
impression? Ask someone else to read it for you if you're not sure 
yourself. 

Make notes regarding any general observations made about your 
writing style and bear them in mind the next time you write 
something. 


Transitive verb and intransitive verb 


We have seen above that it is only transitive verbs which are affected by voice. 
Transitive verbs are verbs which can take a direct object (see 1). In the 
sentence The men love their children. 


the noun children is a direct object and the verb love is transitive. Similarly, in 
the sentence The children like jelly. 


the noun jelly is a direct object and the verb like is transitive. On the other 
hand, in the sentence Snow fell yesterday. 


the verb fell (fall) is intransitive because it does not take an object. Similarly, in 
the sentence The situation improved. 


the verb improved (improve) is intransitive. 


Many verbs can be either transitive or intransitive according to context. Thus, 
in the sentence They both play the piano. 


the verb play is transitive, while, in the sentence The children play on the beach 
every day. 


the verb play is intransitive. 

Similarly, in the sentence 

They climb the highest mountains. 

the verb climb is transitive, while in the sentence, The paths climb steeply. 
the verb climb is intransitive. 


In the following sentences the underlined words form a transitive verb: We 
know the truth. 


Edit the detail 

Once you are happy with the big picture, you can concentrate on the 
detail of individual sentences and words. Here are some things to 
check for: 


* Words that have been typed incorrectly (typos) or words that have 
been misspelled — use a good dictionary to help you check. 

* Not-so-plain English — make sure that you have applied plain 
English principles and that your writing is clear and concise. 

* Misused or confused words. 


Here is a short list of some of the most commonly misused or 
confused words: 


accept to agree, to receive or to do 
except not including 


advice this is the noun, not to be confused with ... 
advise the verb 


complement something that completes or perfects, the number or 
quantity required to make something complete 
compliment an expression of praise, admiration or approval 


discreet careful not to attract attention 
discrete separate and distinct 


ensure make certain that something will happen 
insure to provide compensation if a person dies or property is 
damaged or stolen, etc. 


practice this is the noun, not to be confused with ... 
practise the verb 


stationary not moving 
stationery writing materials 


AutoCorrect, spellcheckers, grammar checkers and Google 
Translate — use with caution 

These features can all be useful if you use them with care, but they 
can't differentiate between a context that makes sense and one that 
doesn’t. There are pages of hilarious AutoCorrect fails on the 
internet that show what the problems can be. And Google Translate 
can often make a literal rather than idiomatic translation. The nature 
of an idiom is that it may make no sense from the literal meaning of 
its words but makes more sense in a metaphorical way. 


WRITING FOR LEARNING 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter will give you guidance on developing the skills you need 
to write essays and dissertations. Once you have the processes and 
tools to help you, you can tackle this type of writing more confidently 
and effectively. 


RESEARCH SKILLS 


You need to have good research skills to be able to produce essays 
and theses. Here are some points to help you. 


What information are you looking for? 

It sounds obvious, but it’s worth saying — you need to know what 
you're looking for before you start looking for it. Make sure you 
understand the question you are answering, or the task set by your 
essay or thesis title. Then you can go on and find the appropriate 
material to research. 


Where can you find that information? 
There are many different types and source of information, but the 
three main ones are books, journals and the internet. 

Looking for information can be daunting, so use all the help you 
can get. When you are looking for books and journals in the 
library, try the following: 


* Ask your tutor or teacher for recommendations — which books, 
journals or periodicals are good for your particular essay or thesis? 
Is there a reading list for your subject? 

* Look through the contents page and index - this will tell you quickly 
whether the information you are looking for is there. 

* Ask the librarian for help if you are having problems using the 
library cataloguing system. 


When you are looking for information on the internet, try the 
following: 


* Ask your tutor or teacher for recommendations — which websites 
are good for your particular essay or thesis? 

e Stay focused. Don't go wandering off onto websites that have 
nothing to do with your project. 

* Avoid experiencing information overload by writing a list of 
questions you want to find answers to, and reject the information 
that doesn't answer them. 

* Stick to two or three sources at one time. You can come back for 
more. 

* Don't go past the first page of your search engine. 

* Don't believe everything you read on the internet — stick to 
reputable sites and those that list traceable sources. If in doubt, 
check with your tutor or teacher. 


Organising your information 
Now that you have found your information, don't let it overwhelm 
you. Organise it and you'll be able to use it effectively: 


* Keep going back to the question ‘What is it asking? What 
information are you looking for? 

* Find out how much you are expected to write, so you know when to 
stop. 

* Plan your essay or thesis, so you know what to look for in each 
section. 

* As you are reading, look for the answers to your questions. 

* Look for points that agree or disagree with these answers. 

* Take notes and summarise the ideas or main points from each 
piece of information. 

* Link these ideas using a mind map, highlighter pens, stickers — 
whatever you feel comfortable with. 

* |gnore any information that is too detailed or not relevant. 

e Remember to write down the author, title, place of publication, 
publisher, date of publication and page numbers for articles from 


books, journals, periodicals and encyclopedias, and web 
addresses and date of access for online sources. Make sure that 
web links are current at the time of writing, and convert them to 
working hyperlinks. This way, you will build a bibliography as you 
go along — much easier than trying to track down everything you've 
consulted at the end. 


Acknowledging sources/copyright 
This last point is very important. You must identify all the material in 
your essay or thesis that is not your own — no matter where it comes 
from or what it is. Colleges and universities have strict plagiarism 
rules which forbid using another person’s work without a proper 
citation. Moreover, if you copy text, diagrams, photographs, art, 
music or web pages without acknowledging their source, then you 
are infringing copyright law, and could be prosecuted. 

Copyright stays with the originator during his or her lifetime, and 
with the heirs to their estate for 70 years after their death. 


References 
Because of the copyright issue, you should make a list of all the 
references to books, journals, periodicals and websites you have 
used in your work. Providing a list of references also provides 
evidence of how much reading you have done and supports the 
statements and arguments you make. 

You should put references in the main text when you are quoting 
an author and their work, and also list them separately in a 
bibliography. Try to avoid using footnotes, unless specified by your 
institution — they will make your text cluttered. 

The Harvard referencing system is probably the most common 
one, although you should check this with your school, college or 
university — they might use another system instead. 


Main text 
Here’s an example of a reference or citation of an author’s quote in 
the main text: 


‘(Welsh is] by far the oldest language spoken in Britain today 
and is among the oldest in Europe ...’ (Edwards, 2012, p. 
11). 


If you quote an author directly like this, you need to show clearly 
where the quotation begins and ends by using quotation marks. The 
text in square brackets indicates where you have changed the exact 
words used by the author in order to suit your sentence (without 
altering the sense of what was said by the writer). The closing 
ellipsis indicates that the end of your quote is not the end of the 
author's statement. If you are quoting the entirety of an author's 
sentence or statement, this should not be included. 

If you aren't quoting the author directly, but want to show that you 
have read their work, you could write: 


Edwards (2012, p. 11) points out that Welsh is the oldest 
language spoken in Britain today, as well as being among 
the oldest in Europe. 


Bibliography 
Here's how a reference for a book would look in the bibliography: 


Edwards, D. l., 2012. English-Welsh Phrasebook. Glasgow: 
Waverley Books, p. 11. 


Here's how a reference for a journal would look in the 
bibliography: 


Bernard, G. W., 1993. Anne Boleyn's Religion. The Historical 
Journal, 36(01), pp.1—20. 


Here's what an internet reference would look like in the 
bibliography: 


Bernard, G. W., 1993. Anne Boleyn's Religion. The Historical 
Journal, [online] 36(01). Available from: Cambridge Journals 


Online 
http://dx.doi.org/10.1017/S0018246X00016083 [Accessed 
29 March 2013]. 


Beware of cut and paste and plagiarism 
Copying and pasting text into your own work without using quotation 
marks or citing it appropriately is a form of plagiarism. 

Plagiarism is when you take somebody else’s ideas or writing 
and present them as your own. If you do this, you will probably fail 
your essay or thesis, if not face disciplinary action. 

When you are taking notes, decide what information you need 
from your source, and then write or summarise it in your own words. 
That way, you won't be tempted — consciously or subconsciously — to 
copy the source, word for word. 

Don’t cut and paste. You can easily forget that you have taken 
somebody else’s work and put it into your own — especially if you 
change the font to the one you are using. 

Remember that plagiarism is cheating. 


ESSAYS 


Whether you are at school, college, university or any other type of 
learning institution, you will have to write essays at some point in 
your course. It’s one of the most common ways of assessing 
learners. 

In this section, we will help you to use your research to plan and 
write clear, concise and high quality essays. 


The process of writing an essay 
There is a process involved in writing an essay. This process doesn't 
have to be linear, where each stage is only done once. You can 
repeat different parts of the process and revise your work until you 
are happy with it. 

Here's an example of a process you could use: 
* Analyse the question or title of your essay. What is it asking 
for? How are you going to answer it? Many teachers and tutors say 
that this is where many students fall down — they don't stay 
relevant to their theme because they don't keep looking back at 
what the question is asking for. 

Brainstorm your ideas. People often find it very stressful when 
they are faced with writing an essay because they don't know 
where to start. Don't panic. Instead, get some paper and write 
down all your ideas about the title, what your structure might be 
and where you might look for evidence. If it helps, do this with a 
friend or colleague. Don't try to sort anything out at this stage. That 
can come later. 

Research. Read around the question/title and make relevant 
notes. Don't waste time on irrelevant reading or too much detail. 
Keep the length of the essay in mind. Focus. Take notes (in your 
own words) and keep full reference details (including page 


numbers of direct quotes) of all the material you have looked at 
and think you will use. 

* Plan your structure. You need to do this to help you answer the 
question and develop a clear argument, so keep referring back to 
the question to make sure that your structure is relevant. 

* Write the first draft. Remember to write in plain English. 

* Include full references and a bibliography. 

* Revise and edit your work. Refer back to Chapter 2 (see revising 
and editing your work) if you're not sure where to start. 

* Identify any missing information. Editing usually reveals where 
there are gaps in your writing. 

* Cut out anything you don't need. Editing also reveals repetition 
and unnecessary detail. 

* Write the final draft. 


Planning your essay 

You need to plan your essay. This will help you to organise your 
thoughts, and will stop you from wandering off the point, getting lost 
and writing lots of irrelevant and unnecessary words. 

Planning will help you to write a powerful introduction, develop 
your argument and summarise its main points effectively and 
concisely in the conclusion. 

Imagine that you have been given the following essay title from 
your history tutor: 


Account for the failure of American policy in Vietnam from 
1956-73. 


You have analysed the title, brainstormed your ideas and carried 
out your research. Now it's time to plan your essay. Here's one 
example of how you can do this. 

You'll probably have gathered a lot of information, so drawing a 
mind map can help you to empty your head of that information, and 
organise it into logical chunks. 


They hate the climate here. 
I chose the blue curtains. 
You will adore him. 

She crossed the street. 

We are painting the house. 
They dig the garden at weekends. 
We appreciate the gesture. 
They welcome the praise. 
The doctor cured him. 

We want more money. 
They drink red wine. 


She is picking flowers. 


In the following sentences the underlined words form an intransitive verb: A 
figure appeared. 


She blushes easily. 

These plants grow rapidly. 
We failed. 

They work hard. 

He died yesterday. 

He talks constantly. 
Things are going badly. 

I walk with difficulty. 
They ran away. 

She is sleeping. 


* Get a piece of paper and write down all your ideas — don't worry 
about perfect writing at this point — just get the content down. 

* Get a clean piece of paper. Put the topic box in the middle of the 
page. 

* Now think about the main ideas of your report — what are they? 

* Draw lines from the topic box to these main ideas. 

* Now add information where you think it sits within these main 
ideas. 

* Make links between the main ideas. 


Structuring your essay 
Giving your essay a structure like the one below will help you to 
answer the question and create a tight and consistent argument: 


* Introduction 
* Development 
* Conclusion 


Here's an example of how we could use this structure for our 
essay title above. 


Introduction 

* This essay is going to account for the failure of American policy 
in Vietnam. 

* America strong and powerful — so why did it go wrong? Reasons: 
ineffective military approach; poor morale; media coverage; 
atrocities; cost in lives and material resources; communism no 
longer a threat in 1973. 

* Essay to analyse each of these factors in turn to account for 
failure of American policy. 

* First, need to analyse why America joined the war. 


Development 

Background to war — why USA joined in first place. 

* ‘Domino effect’ — spread of communism in south-east Asia. 

* North Vietnam communist. 

* USA supported South Vietnam to prevent spread of communism. 


Military tactics — failure 

* US troops inexperienced. 

* Mainly young white working-class or black boys (many white 
middle-class boys escaped to college or Canada). 

* Troops didn't want to be there and didn't understand why they 
were there — 8000 miles from home fighting for what? Therefore 
low morale, drug taking, killing officers, deserting. 

* Compare to the Vietcong — hardened, experienced guerrilla 
fighters — who had been fighting for independence since 
Japanese left at end of the Second World War. Desperate to kick 
Americans out of their country at any cost. 

e US high-tech military tactics didn't work against Vietcong 
guerrilla warfare. 

e US tactics alienated South Vietnamese, and they helped 
Vietcong in some cases. 


Media coverage 

* A TV in most American living rooms — coverage of the war 
reached most Americans. 

* Public witnessed the horror of the war and US failures. 

* Resulted in propaganda, including protest songs. 

* Martin Luther King preached against war. 

* All this swung public opinion against war. 


This was not helped by: 


US atrocities 

* For example, massacre at My Lai of hundreds of unarmed 
civilians in South Vietnam. 

* Other war crimes reported to public at home. 

* This caused outrage and undermined the moral authority of USA 
to continue war. 


Cost in terms of material and human resources 

* Tens of thousands of American troops killed and hundreds of 
thousands of troops wounded. 

* Huge numbers of Vietnamese killed. 

* President Johnson had to cancel his Great Society programme — 
huge financial cost to USA that wasn't sustainable. 


Better relationships between America, Russia and China 
* Cold war starting to thaw. 

e Communism not such a threat. 

* What was the point? 


Conclusion 

e Summarise these factors succinctly and concisely — end with 
quote ‘For the American public, Vietnam had been a terrible 
lesson on the limits of their power — why, exactly, had these 
young men been sent to their deaths? No one seemed able to 
answer this question. (Quote from National Qualifications 
Curriculum Support: The origins and development of the Cold 
War, 1945-85 (Learning and Teaching Scotland, 2008). 


Writing the introduction 
The introduction should: 


* set the question or title in its wider context by giving background 
information about the central issue 

* explain the main ideas of your argument and how you are going to 
answer the question 

* make a link to the first point in the ‘Development’ section. 


Here's an example of an introduction that covers these points. 


Account for the failure of American policy in Vietnam 
from 1956-73 

America entered the war in Vietnam to stop the spread of 

communism, promote democracy and support its allies. It 

had access to great power and resources and the latest 

military technology, so what went wrong, and why did it pull 

out of Vietnam in 1973? 

There are a number of factors that account for the failure 
of American policy in Vietnam from 1956-73. First, America's 
high-tech military approach was not appropriate for dealing 
with the guerrilla tactics used by the Vietcong, and its troops 
were young and inexperienced, and didn't understand what 
or why they were fighting. The Vietcong, on the other hand, 
were experienced, war-hardened and determined to drive 
the Americans out. 

Second, extensive media coverage brought the full horror 
and failures of the war into people's living rooms like never 
before, and turned American public opinion against it. 

Third, atrocities such as the massacre at My Lai 
undermined the moral authority of the US to continue the 
war. 

Fourth, the cost of the war in terms of material and human 
resources was huge. 

Finally, the political background had changed during the 
years 1956-73, and by the time Nixon came to power 
relations between America, Russia and China were much 
friendlier. Communism wasn't the threat it had been in the 


1950s and 1960s, so by 1973 most Americans didn't 
understand the point of the war. 

This essay will analyse each of these factors in turn. 

But to account for the failure of American policy in 
Vietnam, we first have to analyse why America joined the 
war in the first place. 


Developing the argument 
The middle part of your essay must develop the arguments you set 
out in your introduction, and it must support your final conclusions. 

This is where a good structure is really useful. This will help you 
to stay relevant to your theme while you expand on and explain your 
ideas and provide relevant references and examples to support 
them. 

You should write clearly and concisely. You can still write in plain 
English, although an academic style is more likely to use the third 
person (he, she or it) instead of the second person (you and we), 
and some institutions may insist upon third person. 

For example: 


America entered the war in Vietnam in the winter of 1955. Its 
goals were to stop the spread of communism, encourage 
democracy and support its allies. 


Remember to write critically, not descriptively. One of the biggest 
criticisms that teachers and tutors have of their students is that they 
just regurgitate the facts, rather than analysing and evaluating those 
facts. Don't just say that something happened — say why or how it 
happened and back it up with evidence. 

For example: 


America's intervention was set against an increasing 
concern about the spread of communism in south-east Asia. 
The Americans were convinced that they should actively 
support countries like South Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, 
Thailand and Burma to prevent this from happening. As 


President Eisenhower said at a press conference on 7 April 
1954, 'You have a row of dominoes set up. You knock over 
the first one, and what will happen to the last one is a 
certainty, that it will go over very quickly.' 


Make sure that you link each idea or point to the next one, so that 
your argument flows logically and smoothly. 


Writing the conclusion 
The conclusion should: 
* recap on and answer the essay title 
e summarise and evaluate the main arguments 
* highlight the most important aspect or aspects covered. 
Here's an example: 


To conclude, American policy in Vietnam failed because of 
ineffective military tactics; the strength of public opinion due 
to negative media coverage of US failures and atrocities; the 
huge cost in terms of money and human life and the 
emergence of détente between America, Russia and China. 
Military tactics failed because no matter how advanced the 
American technology, they could not beat the guerrilla tactics 
or motivation of the Vietcong, who were on home terrain and 
had years of fighting experience. Compare this to the 
American troops, who were young and inexperienced, and 
did not want to fight in a war they did not understand. To 
begin with, the American public backed what they saw as a 
war against communism, but media exposure of the US 
failures and atrocities and protest by public figures and 
popular musicians swung public opinion the other way. The 
sheer cost in terms of life and money was not sustainable in 
the long term. But perhaps the most compelling reason for 
failure was that by 1973, the reason for the war no longer 
existed because of the easing relations between America, 
China and the USSR. This was a particularly humiliating 
failure because 'For the American public, Vietnam had been 


a terrible lesson on the limits of their power — why, exactly, 
had these young men been sent to their deaths? No one 
seemed able to answer this question.’ 

(The origins and development of the Cold War, 1945-85 
[2008]) 


THESES/DISSERTATIONS 


If you have completed postgraduate research, or are completing 
your Master's, PhD or doctorate, then you will have to write a thesis 
or a dissertation. This will be the culmination of in-depth study in 
your chosen subject or discipline. You will probably already have 
gathered a lot of research data and will have been writing as you go 
— so yourre not starting with a blank sheet of paper. 

Some people find the thought of writing a thesis quite daunting. 
Its a good idea to review other theses in your research area, to see 
how these have been tackled. 

This section will help you to plan, structure and write a high 
quality thesis. 

The following principles are the same for writing essays as they 
are for writing a thesis: 


* planning and structuring your work 

* creating a powerful introduction 

* developing the argument 

* linking ideas from one section to the next 

* writing strong and authoritative conclusions. 


It is therefore worth revisiting the examples in the 'Essay' section 
before you read this section. 


The process of writing a thesis 

As with essay writing, think of writing your thesis as a process to go 
through. This should help to give you focus if you are feeling 
stressed and don't know where to start. 


* Think about a general structure for your thesis as soon as you 
can. It will help you to focus your research and write material that is 


relevant to your topic/argument. 

Write as you go along. This is an important part of the research 
process because it makes you think about what you are doing, 
analyse information and make connections. It also means that you 
will be tackling your thesis in small chunks, rather than doing it all 
at once at the end. 

Remember while you are doing this to record all your references. 
It’s much easier to do this just now, rather than try to go back and 
locate sources at the end. 

Develop a filing system. This should reflect the general structure 
of your thesis and could be organised around different chapters or 
research data. 

Each time you produce writing or notes on a particular aspect of 
your thesis, put it in here. Use envelopes, plastic folders, paper 
folders — anything that works for you. That way you have the 
beginnings of your thesis, ready to work on. 

Report back to your supervisor regularly and show them your 
writing. Ask for feedback. Better to do this gradually rather than in 
one huge chunk at the end. 

Write a first draft. Remember to apply the rules of plain English. 
Go back to Chapter 2 to remind yourself of these. 

Revise and edit your thesis. Check your word limit, and keep this 
in mind while you are doing this. You'll probably have to go through 
this loop a few times before you are finished. Go back to chapter 2 
to remind yourself of techniques for revising and editing your work. 
Published thesis. Congratulations! 


Planning your thesis 
Planning your thesis is essential if you want to: 


* create a logical, consistent argument 
* stay relevant to your theme 


make it concise and easy for the reader to understand. 


We've already looked at using a mind map to help you plan your 
writing (see section on 'Essays). 
You could also try the following method: 


* Brainstorm all the ideas and information that you need to include in 
your thesis on a large sheet of paper — include ideas for chapter 
headings and how you are going to analyse and represent your 
research. Don't bother about perfect writing — just get everything 
down. 

e Start to sort this into chapter headings and sub-headings. For 
example, you might have used a number of different methods to 
conduct your research, so each method will need its own sub- 
heading. You could have another sub-heading at the end of the 
chapter to bring together all these methods. 

* Add notes, references and conclusions as you go. 


You have now built up a plan that will help you to see where you 
have gaps in your research and also where you have irrelevant 
information that you can drop. 

Remember to get regular feedback from your supervisor — this 
will also help the planning process. 

Now you are ready to use this plan to help you create a more 
detailed structure. 


Structuring your thesis 

Here is an example of a suggested structure, although your 
institution might have variations on this. You are best to check with 
your supervisor before you begin. 


e Title page 

* Abstract 

* Acknowledgements 
* Contents page 

* Introduction 


Linking verb 


A linking verb, also called a copula or copular verb, is a verb that ‘links’ a 
subject with its complement. Unlike other verbs, linking verbs do not denote an 
action but indicate a state. 


The most common linking verb is be, as in: He is a fool. 


Others include become, seem, appear, look, as in: You seemed rather an anxious 
person. 


* Literature review 

* Materials and methods 
* Results/Findings 

* Discussion 

* Conclusions 

* References 

* Appendices 


Sections within the structure 

Let's look at what each of these sections involves in more detail. Ask 
your supervisor to give you examples of published theses in your 
research area to find out how other people have tackled these 
sections. 


Title page 

This tells your reader straightaway what your thesis is about. Make it 
concise, and clear. It must describe to your reader quickly and 
effectively what your research is about. Your institution will probably 
have a standard format that you have to follow, so check this with 
your supervisor. 


Abstract 
An abstract is the summary of your research. It needs to summarise 
clearly and succinctly what you did and why you did it, and it needs 
to be able to stand alone - if your thesis is registered within a 
database, it becomes a document in its own right. 

You should probably write your abstract last, when the whole 
thesis is fresh in your mind. Remember that it usually has a word 
limit, and is often only one page long. Plain English is essential here. 


Acknowledgements 
This is where you acknowledge people who have helped and 
advised you. 


Contents page (can also include lists of tables, illustrations and 
figures) 

This is basically the structure of your thesis, and should show how 
balanced (or not!) the sections are. 


Introduction 

The introduction should give the reader more detail about the 
research summarised in the abstract and flag up the content in the 
thesis. 


The literature review 

This chapter shows where your particular piece of research fits into 
the overall context of your research field. What does your thesis add 
to this area of research? You need to identify this and state the 
research question or problem you will be addressing in your thesis. 


Materials and methods 

This is a clear and concise description of how you conducted your 
research. For example, you could have used particular equipment, 
processes or materials. It’s a fine balance here — you need to give 
enough detail for another researcher to understand what you have 
done. 


Results/Findings 

Ask your supervisor about this. Science theses usually have 
separate sections for the results and the discussion of the results. A 
psychology thesis, however, might combine both in one chapter 
called findings. 


Discussion 
This section is where you review your own research in the context of 
your chosen field and discuss what it has added. 


Conclusions 


This section should summarise your research, describe the main 
points that have emerged and suggest what they mean for your 
chosen field. 


References 

Keeping note of your references as you go along is even more 
important when you are writing a thesis. When you are going through 
the revision and editing process, you will probably add and take 
away some references, so before you submit your thesis, check that 
all the references in your reference list are actually in the text, and all 
the references in the text are in the reference list. 

Your supervisor will tell you which referencing style to use. 


Appendices 

Appendices usually contain information that is important to your 
research, but which takes up too much space or doesn't sit happily in 
the main body of the text. 


Good luck if you are writing a thesis. This will probably be the 
most challenging thing that you do in your academic career. Follow 
these tips, work with your supervisor and you will be the proud owner 
of a bound copy of the culmination of your work that other people will 
use in their research. 


WRITING FOR WORK OR BUSINESS 


INTRODUCTION 


Whether you are an employee or running your own business, you 
must be able to put your ideas across as clearly and concisely as 
possible in a variety of different situations. 

This section will ensure that you come across in a memorable 
and professional way. It will give you guidance on the following 
aspects of business writing: 


* how to apply for a job 

* emails and texting in the office 

* emails and letters to customers 

* reports 

* presentations 

* marketing and promotional writing 
* writing announcements. 


APPLYING FOR A JOB 


This section focuses on improving your writing skills to help you 
apply for a job. It also gives advice on how to write a reference for 
somebody who is applying for a job. 


How to write an effective CV 
A CV, or curriculum vitae, is a brief description of your personal 
details, education and work history. Most employers will ask for your 
CV as part of your job application. It needs to be concise, clear, 
organised and well presented, because you will probably be 
competing with lots of other people. A good CV is more likely to get 
you an interview. 

In this section, we'll go over how to create your own CV and 
show you an example of a finished CV. 


Personal details 

You need to provide your: 

* name 

* address 

* day and evening telephone numbers 
* email 

* age. 


Be honest about this information — if an employer discovers 
you've been lying, you definitely won't get the job. 


Education and qualifications 

This is where you give details of your education and any 
qualifications you have. Put these in reverse chronological order — 
most recent first, and oldest last. 


Work experience 

List all the jobs you have had in this section. Again, put this 
information in reverse chronological order (most recent first). You 
need to provide: 

* the starting and finishing date for each job 

* your work title 

* who you worked for 

* where you worked and a description of what you did. 

* Keep sentences short, concise and relevant. 


Further information 

In this section, put down any other skills, qualifications or information 
that you think will make a good impression and help you to get the 
job. For example, if you have a clean driving licence, and this is 
relevant to the job, then include this information. 


Interests 

This is where you can describe what your interests or hobbies are. 
You can also use it to give a glimpse of your personality, but try to 
bear in mind whether mentioning it will put you in a positive or 
negative light. Again, you need to be honest here, but not too 
honest. 

For example, if you are a computer games addict, and do nothing 
much else in your spare time, you could express this in a more 
positive way by saying: “I have an encyclopedic knowledge of 
gaming and video games.” Sounds a bit geeky but, then again, 
geeks are usually intelligent. You might love parties — instead call it 
'entertaining at home' but don't go into too many details. 

Some outside interests might not appear to be immediately 
relevant to the job but show you to be friendly, sociable, good at 
organising etc. Clubs, societies, choirs and sports clubs, especially 
those in which you have a role, all show positive characterstics that 
will be useful in any job. 


Referees 


Choose two people who can provide references for you. One should 
provide a personal reference (usually somebody you have known for 
a long time) and one a professional reference (usually somebody 
you have worked for). 

Your referees must not be related to you. Remember to ask their 
permission and check their details before you include them. 


Example of a CV 


Curriculum Vitae 
Personal details 


Anne Other 
The Cottage 
Elm Street 
Goldenvalley 
GO13 7AN 


telephone: 01337 888 888 

mobile: 07777 999999 

email: anne.other@wordsolutions.co.uk 
date of birth: 07/04/60 


Education and qualifications 

National School of Journalism (2010—2012) 

Freelance and Feature Writing Course (distinction) 
Goldenvalley College of Education (1987—88) 
Postgraduate Certificate in Primary Education (distinction) 
Newtown College of Commerce and Technology (1982—83) 
Diploma for Graduate Secretaries 

Cowper University (1978—82) 

MA Hons in Medieval History (2:1) 


Work experience 

June 2011 — present 

Director: Word Solutions Ltd, Goldenvalley 

Word Solutions (formerly Publishing Solutions Ltd) offers 
professional writing and research services. 


January 2004 — June 2011 

Director: Publishing Solutions Ltd, Goldenvalley 
Publishing Solutions offered the following services: 

* researching and writing original material 

* carrying out in-field research and writing evaluations 
* rewriting existing material 

* editing and proofreading 

* project management. 


September 1992 — December 2003 

Head of Publishing: | Goldenvalley Education Council, 

Goldenvalley 

| had responsibility for: 

* acting as editor-in-chief 

e building up a list of freelance designers, editors and 
proofreaders 

* publishing curriculum material 

* writing and publishing corporate literature. 


May 1991 — August 1992 

Professional Officer: Goldenvalley Education Council, 
Goldenvalley 

| had responsibility for: 

* helping with curriculum initiatives 

* researching, writing and publishing education material 

* initiating promotional material. 


September 1988 — April 1991 

Primary Education Officer: Goldenvalley Design Council, 

Goldenvalley 

| had responsibility for: 

* researching and writing copy for the design newsletter 

* providing inservice on design and technology for primary 
schools in Goldenvalley 

* writing and publishing inservice material 

* liaising with sponsor bodies to write and publish case study 
materials on design and technology. 


Further information 
| am a member of the Society for Editors and Proofreaders. 


| hold a clean driving licence. 


Interests 
Music is a passion. | play the violin in an amateur orchestra 
and go to concerts regularly. 


| am interested in all aspects of the arts. 


| am an avid reader. 


Referees 

Referee 1 Referee 2 

Title Title 

address address 
telephone number telephone number 
email address email address 


How to write an effective covering letter 


Role of the covering letter 

A covering letter builds on the information you provide in your CV. It 
is your chance to say why the company should employ you. This 
letter should tell the reader that you are the right person for the job. 


Do your research before you write 

Before you write your letter, do some research on the company and 
the job for which you are applying. If you do this, you will show that 
you have used your initiative and that you are genuinely interested in 
the job. Research will also help you to find out whether the company 
is formal or relaxed, new or established. You can then pitch your 
letter using the appropriate style of language and terminology. 


Format 

Put your address at the top right hand corner of the letter. Miss a line 
and then put the date. The address of the person you are writing to 
goes on the left hand side after the date. 


Date 
This is usually written as 10 July 2012 rather than 10th July 2012. 


Address 

Put in the person's name, title, address and postcode. You don't 
need commas after each line in the address, or full stops after 
people's initials. 


Greeting 

* |f you are on first name terms with the person, use ‘Dear Anne’. 

* |f not, then use ‘Dear Mr Other’ or ‘Miss Other/Mrs Other’. 

* If you are writing to a woman and don't know what her title is, then 
use ‘Ms’. 

* |f you don't know the person's name, then use ‘Dear Sir’ or ‘Dear 
Madam’. 

* |f you don’t know whether they are male or female, use ‘Dear Sir or 
Madam’. 


and 
He looks a new man. 


In the following sentences the underlined words form linking verbs: He appears 
quite calm. 


She appears a very competent young woman. 
Mary looks quite exhausted. 

It looks just what we want. 

Jim became a famous writer. 

I feel a different person after my holiday. 

I feel unwell. 


* You don't need a comma after the greeting. 


Headings 
If you feel a heading would be useful, then put it in bold and upper 
and lower case. 

Don't use 're:'. 


Main body of the letter 
Make sure you are writing in plain English and keep your writing 
clear and concise. Use bold type to emphasise any points — lots of 
capitals or italics are hard to read. 

The opening paragraph should be short, sharp and effective. 

The second paragraph should describe the professional and 
academic qualifications that you have that are relevant to the job. 

The third paragraph should emphasise what you can do for the 
company. You should expand on the relevant points in your CV. 

The fourth paragraph is where you can say that you would 
welcome an interview. 


Ending 
If you used the first name of the person in the greeting, then sign off 
with “Yours sincerely’. 

If you used the formal title of the person in the greeting, then sign 
off with “Yours faithfully’. 

If you know the person well, then you can sign off with whatever 
you think is most appropriate — for example, ‘Best wishes’ or ‘Yours 
truly’. 

You don't need a comma after the ending. 


Enclosures 
If you have attached any material, put 'Enc' or 'Encs' at the end of 
your letter. This stands for ‘enclosure’ or ‘enclosures’. 

Check the letter over before you send it off. 


Example of a covering letter for a job application 


Anne Other 
The Cottage 
Elm Street 
Goldenvalley 
GO13 7AN 


10 July 2011 


James Brown 

Head of Education 

Goldenvalley Architecture and Design 
Market Street 

Goldenvalley 

GO11 6BQ 


Dear Mr Brown 
| am writing to apply for the post of writer for 
goldenvalleyarchitecture.com magazine, which was 
advertised on the Architecture and Design News website. 

| have an Honours degree in Medieval History. This has 
enabled me to develop skills in researching, synthesising 
and analysing information, and to write clearly and concisely. 
In addition, | have a diploma with distinction from the 
National School of Journalism, and understand the styles 
and techniques required for magazine writing. 

| believe that professional writers should be able to apply 
their skills to any subject. For example, | have been asked to 
research and write about subjects as diverse as Waitt’s 
steam engine and sustainable development education in 
Sweden. However, | do thoroughly understand the general 
principles of design, and the importance of the design brief, 
because | worked for the Goldenvalley Design Council for 
two years. 

| have enclosed a portfolio of some of my work. | hope that 
this convinces you that | have the experience, skills and 
enthusiasm to write high quality copy for your web magazine. 

| would be happy to bring examples of my work to an 
interview. My contact details are on my CV. 


Yours faithfully 
Anne Other 
Encs 


How to write a reference 
You might be asked to write a reference for somebody who is 
applying for a job. 

A reference letter should provide information on who you are, 
your position, your connection with the person you are 
recommending, why they are qualified for the job, and the specific 
skills they have. You should also provide contact information for any 
follow-up. 

Refer back to the ‘How to write a covering letter’ section to 
remind yourself of how to lay out your address, date, reader's 
address and ending. 


Greeting 
If a named person has requested the reference, then use ‘Dear Mr’, 
‘Dear Miss’, ‘Dear Mrs’ or ‘Dear Ms’ depending on what is 
appropriate. 

If you are writing a general letter, then use ‘To whom it may 
concern’ or leave the greeting out altogether. 


Main body of the letter 

The first paragraph should explain your connection to the person you 
are recommending. How do you know them, and why are you 
qualified to write a reference for them? 

The second paragraph should contain specific information about 
the person you are recommending. What qualifications and skills do 
they have that will contribute to the job? You might have to split this 
information into several paragraphs. 

The third paragraph should relate the candidate’s qualifications, 
skills and experience directly to the post. Look at the job description 
to help you do this. 

Summarise why the candidate is suitable for the job, and why you 
are recommending them. You can state that you ‘highly recommend’ 


or ‘thoroughly recommend’ the person, or something else along 
those lines. 


Conclusion 
Offer to provide the reader with more information, and provide your 
contact details (phone numbers and email address). 


Example of a reference 


Anne Other 
The Cottage 
Elm Street 
Goldenvalley 
GO13 7AN 
10 July 2011 


Ms Jane Nother 
HR Department 
Cowper University 
Aberford 

AD16 7NN 


Dear Ms Nother 

Sandra Wilson worked for me as Publications Assistant 
from 1993 to 2003 while | was Head of Publishing at AAA 
Publishing Ltd. 

Sandra was a valuable asset to the publications team. She 
helped me to set up the processes and systems necessary 
for a very busy publishing department, and provided 
excellent administrative support. Sandra had to work under 
considerable stress and | relied upon her heavily. 

Sandra has studied an HNC in Business Administration 
and a Diploma in Management. She has also taken courses 
to improve her skills in Microsoft Excel, Word and Project. 

Sandra is a self-improver, and is always willing to learn 
new things. She would be able to fit in immediately to the 
role of Secretary, because she has the necessary skills and 


qualifications. Sandra has all the skills that you are looking 

for. She: 

* is an extremely organised, reliable and efficient person, and can 
manage her own workload without supervision 

* can answer the phone and deal with enquiries effectively and 
diplomatically 

* keeps a cool head under stress — Sandra's patience was tested 
many times while | was Head of Publishing, but she always 
remained calm and diplomatic 

* can keep a diary and timetable appointments effectively — she 
not only did this for me, but also set up a very successful and 
efficient spreadsheet for the department 

e can deal with correspondence efficiently and effectively 
because of her knowledge of the Microsoft Office suite of 
software 

* can be trusted with confidential information — she is discreet 
and loyal. 


| would thoroughly recommend Sandra for this post. Her 
efficiency, organisational and administrative skills, reliability and 
initiative make her an ideal candidate. 

Please do not hesitate to contact me if you need any 
further information. 


Yours faithfully 


Anne Other 

Director, Word Solutions 
anne.other@wordsolutions.co.uk 
01337 888 999 

07777 999999 


Presentations 
If your CV and covering letter are successful, you'll be invited for an 
interview. This can sometimes involve making a presentation to an 


interview panel. Lots of people shake in their boots at the thought of 
this, but if you prepare a simple, clear and concise presentation, then 
it will be an excellent prop and a tool for helping you to get the 
job.We have covered presentations later on in this chapter. 


EMAILS AND TEXTING IN THE WORKPLACE 


This section gives you guidance on emailing and texting at work. 


General approach 

Emailing and texting are now the most common ways of 
communicating at work. Because people tend to use more informal 
language when communicating in these ways than they do when 
they are writing a business letter, however, some people think that it 
is acceptable to relax the rules of grammar, punctuation and clear 
writing. This is not the case. No matter what you are writing, it needs 
to be clear and easy to understand, or you won't get your message 
across. This applies to emailing and texting at work. 

Here are some points to keep in mind when you are emailing: 


* Be clear and concise. If you have a lot of information, send it as an 
attachment. 

* Put the title of the email in the subject box, and keep it short. 

* Keep paragraphs short and use bulleted lists. There's nothing 
worse than scrolling through screeds of information. 

* Don't overuse capitals. They can look aggressive and ‘shouty’. 

* Don't attach pictures or documents that are over 5MB. This can 
cause problems for the person on the receiving end. 

* Reply to an email as soon as possible, but don't keep replying 
unnecessarily (‘thanks!’, ‘it’s a pleasure!', ‘no problem). It takes up 
valuable time, you will get into a never-ending cycle and it will clog 
up your inbox. 


Style and tone 
When you are emailing or texting colleagues, you should remember 
that you are at work, and that they are colleagues, and not friends. 


While its acceptable to use a more relaxed tone, here are some 
points to keep in mind: 


* Don't use slang, abbreviations or emoticons. It's not professional. 

* Remember also to use proper grammar and formatting. If you use 
lower case and ignore proper sentence structure, you will come 
across as sloppy and unprofessional. 

* Think about your reader and the most appropriate way to open and 
close your email. If you are emailing your boss, it might be more 
appropriate to open with ‘Dear Ms Other’ and close with ‘Regards’ 
than to open with ‘Hi’ and close with ‘Cheers’. If you are emailing a 
colleague who is also a friend, then ‘Hi’ and ‘Cheers’ are 
acceptable. 


Text-speak? 
What is text-speak? The term describes the dialect sometimes used 
in digital communication whereby lengthy sentences and thoughts 
are condensed down, using phonetic abbreviations and substituted 
letters, numbers and characters. 

Here’s an example. See if you can translate: 


My hols this yr wr CWOT. | wnted 2go2 NY but my bro didn't. 
We wnt to Florida instd but it ws full of :-(Q kids in theme pks 
n | h8d it. 


Here's the translation: 

My holidays this year were a complete waste of time. | 
wanted to go to New York, but my brother didn't. We went 
to Florida instead, but it was full of screaming kids in theme 
parks and | hated it. 


How long did it take you to work that out? It's certainly nothing 
like as clear as plain English and it's just not appropriate in a work 
environment. Apart from coming over as unprofessional, you are 
much more likely to be misunderstood. 


Even for those who would not use this kind of extreme text- 
speak, we often write in a markedly different way when texting or 
emailing than we would on the page, without, for example, paying 
the same attention to grammar and punctuation. 

While this is fine for personal communication, it carries the same 
problems, if to a lesser degree, that text-speak does when it comes 
to work correspondence. Meanings can easily become ambiguous 
and unclear to the recipient, and, even if clear enough, your 
message still comes across as sloppy and unprofessional. Stick to 
plain English when you are emailing and texting at work. 


Good practice 
Here's an example of an email exchange between colleagues. It is 
informal and friendly, but still remains professional: 


From: john.smith@wordsolutions.co.uk 
To: anne.other@wordsolutions.co.uk 
Cc: george.brown@wordsolutions.co.uk 


Subject: Notes for board meeting 


Hi Anne 


Could you please bring last month’s notes along with you to 
the Board meeting today. This should help to focus our 
discussions and hopefully we'll finish in time for a cup of 
coffee. 


Thanks for your help with editing the minutes, by the way. 


Best wishes, 
John 
From: anne.other@wordsolutions.co.uk 
To: john.smith@wordsolutions.co.uk 
Cc: george.brown@wordsolutions.co.uk 


Subject: Re: Notes for board meeting 


Hello John 

No problem at all. lII bring the notes in before the meeting. 
Yes, here's hoping that we get through it all quickly! 
Delighted to help with the editing. 


Best regards, 
Anne 


Auxiliary verb 


An auxiliary verb (see 1) is a verb that is used with a main verb to form certain 
tenses and to form a negative or question and to form the passive voice. The 
main auxiliary verbs are be, have and do. These are also known as primary 
auxiliary verbs and all three can also be used as main verbs, as in: The house is 
very old. 

I have a book. 


EMAILS AND LETTERS 


This section focuses on writing emails and letters in the workplace. 
This time we're focussing on writing to customers. 


General approach 
When you are emailing and writing letters to customers, its even 
more important to take the right approach. Informal and sloppy 
messages are unprofessional and just won't do. Imagine you are a 
customer and receive a letter in text-speak in response to a 
complaint. How would you feel? You would probably think that you 
weren't being taken seriously, or that your complaint wasn't being 
dealt with in a professional way. We've said it before and we'll say it 
again — no matter what you are writing, it needs to be clear and easy 
to understand, or you won't get your message across. This is 
essential when you are communicating with customers. 

Keep the following points in mind when you are emailing or 
writing to customers: 


* Be clear and concise. 

* If you are writing a letter and it has a lot of information, break it up 
into short paragraphs with subheadings. 

* |f you are writing an email, send any large chunks of additional 
information as an attachment. 

e Always remember that you are writing to a customer and be 
professional in your approach. 


Style and tone 


When you are writing emails or letters to customers, your style and 
tone should be formal and professional. Don’t use slang, 
abbreviations, emoticons or text-speak: 


Soz | 4got 2 send the order, bro 


It's difficult to understand, unprofessional and will therefore give a 
bad impression of both you and your organisation. 

Remember also to use proper grammar, spelling, punctuation 
and formatting. If you use lower case where there should be a capital 
letter and ignore proper sentence structure, you will come across as 
sloppy and unprofessional. 

Here's an example: 


their wasn't any things left in wearhouse sorry | didn't get the 
order by you. 


House style 
A house style is a set of rules that states how all documents and 
written communications from a business should be formatted. 

The aim of house style is to present a recognisable, consistent 
image of a company to the outside world. Your company will 
probably have a house style, so check this out before you start to 
write emails or letters. 

House style covers things like: 


* font style and size — for example, don't use Times Roman if the 
house style uses Arial 

* colours used — for example, house style might use dark blue text in 
emails and letters, rather than black 

* whether text should be right justified, left justified, centred or 
unjustified 

* how the address and contact details should be presented. 


Good practice 

The section on 'Emails and texting in the office' will remind you of the 
basics of writing a business email. 'How to write an effective 
covering letter' in the 'Applying for a job' section in this chapter will 
remind you of the basic format and structure of a business letter. 
Here are some key points about writing emails and letters 
specifically for customers, followed by an example of an email and a 
letter to a customer. 


Writing emails to customers 
Here are some key points: 


* Don't use ‘Hi’. Use ‘Dear Mr, Miss, Mrs or Ms’. 

* Take as much time and care with an email as you would do with a 
letter. 

* Use ‘plain text’ rather than HTML (this creates emails that are in the 
style of web pages). Some people will be accessing their emails 
from hand-held devices such as smartphones that can only display 
text. 

e Structure your email as you would a letter — that is, with a 
beginning, middle and end. This will help the reader to understand 
what you are writing quickly and easily. 

* Break up long paragraphs and use bulleted lists. This helps the 
reader to digest large chunks of information. 

* Don't attach files or images that are bigger than 5MB because this 
can cause problems for the person receiving your email. 

* Remember that your company's disclaimer probably won't protect 
you if you deliberately mislead your customer or lie to them. 


Always check over an email before you send it out. 


Example of an email to a customer 


From: julie.brown@glassesforyou.com 


Sent: 21 January 2013 12.07 
To: johnsmith@brownandbrown.com 
Subject: Delivery of broken crystal glasses 


Dear Mr Smith 


Thank you for your email of 21 July 2012, informing us that 
three of the six crystal glasses you ordered from our website 
were broken on arrival. 


We are extremely sorry about this. We have systems and 
procedures in place to make sure that our fragile glassware 
is packed as carefully as possible, and are looking into why 
these failed in your case. We will email you when we have 
found out what happened. 


You told us in your email that these glasses are needed 
urgently for a wedding present, so we have packed another 
box and will send it by courier to your work address in 
Edinburgh today. It will arrive by 4.30pm at the latest. 


We hope that this wil make up for your earlier 
disappointment, and look forward to have you shopping with 
us again in the future. 


Yours sincerely 

Julie Brown 

Customer Services Manager 
julie.brown@glassesforyou.com 
www.glassesforyou.com 

0171 888 888 


From: jiu 

Sent: 21 January 2013 12.07 

To: j fi 

Subject: Delivery of broken crystal glasses 


Dear Mr Smith 


Thank you for your email of 21 July 2012, informing us that three of the six crystal glasses you ordered 
from our website were broken on arrival. 


We are extremely sorry about this. We have systems and procedures in place to make sure that our 
fragile glassware is packed as carefully as possible, and are looking into why these failed in your case. 
We wil email you when we have found out what happened. 


You told us in your email that these glasses are needed urgently for a wedding present, so we have 
packed another box and will send it by courier to your work address in Edinburgh today. It will arrive by 
4.30pm at the latest. 


We hope that this wil make up for your earber disappointment, and look forward to have you shopping 
with us again in the future. 


Yours sincerely 
Julie Brown 
Customer Services Manager 
.com 
glassesforyou.com 

ort 888 888 
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Writing letters to customers 
Here are some key points: 


* Your letter needs a structure — a clear beginning, middle and end — 
to help the reader digest the information quickly and easily. 

* Don't over-punctuate. You don't need full stops in the date or in the 
name or commas in the address. 

* The date is usually written as 7 April 2012 rather than 7th April 
2012. 

* Use 'Dear Mr, Mrs, Miss or Ms' unless you are on first-name terms 
with the reader. If you don't know the reader's name, then use 


‘Dear Sir’ or ‘Dear Madam’. 

* You usually start a letter with ‘Thank you for your letter of 7 April’. If 
you use '| acknowledge receipt of or ‘Further to your recent’ you 
can come over as stuffy and old-fashioned. 

* If you think a heading is necessary, then use bold rather than 
capitals. Don't use ‘re’. 

* |f you started the letter with ‘Dear Mr, Mrs, Miss, Ms, Sir or Madam’ 
then end it with "Yours faithfully'. If you started the letter with 'Dear 
Sue’ then end it with “Yours sincerely’. 

* Include your contact details in case the reader wants to get back in 
touch with you. 

* Always check over the letter before you send it. 


Example of a letter to a customer 


Julie Brown 

Customer Services Manager 
Glasses For You 

Bankhead Industrial Estate 
Aberford AD12 6FG 

21 July 2012 


Mr J Smith 

Company Offices 
Brown and Brown Ltd 
High Street 

Aberford AD11 1FH 


Dear Mr Smith 
Delivery of broken crystal glasses 


| emailed you this morning to apologise for the fact that three 
of the six crystal glasses you ordered from our website were 
broken on arrival. 


You should receive this letter from the courier who is 
delivering another box of glasses to you at your work 
address. Please open the box and inspect the glasses to 
make sure that they are undamaged. | have asked the 
courier to wait until you have checked them, although | am 
sure that they will arrive in pristine condition. 


As promised, we are currently looking into why the 
breakages happened in the first place. | will email you as 
soon as | know what happened. In the meantime, because 
you are a valued customer, please accept a voucher for £15 
to make up for our mistake. 


Please contact me if you have any other issues you would 
like to discuss. | am here to help. 


Yours faithfully 

Julie Brown 

Customer Services Manager 
julie.brown@glassesforyou.com 
www.glassesforyou.com 

0171 888 888 


GLASSES 
FOR YOU 


MrJ Smith 
Company Offices 
Brown and Brown Ltd 
High Street 
Aberford AD11 LFH 


Dear Mr Smith 


Delivery of broken crystal glasses 
I emaikd you this morning to apologise for the fact that three of the six crystal glasses you ordered from our website 


were broken on arrival. 


You should receive this letter from the courier who is delivering another bax of glasses to you at your work address. 
Please open the box and inspect the glasses to make sure that they are undamaged. 1 have asked the courier to wait until 


e 


you have checked them, although I am sure that they will arrive in pristine condition! 


As promised, we are currently looking into why the breakages happened in the first place. I will email you as soon as I 
know what happened. In the meantime, because you are a valued customer, please accept a voucher for £15 to make up 


for cur mistake. 


Please contact me if you have any other issues you would like to discuss. I arn here to help. 


Yours faithfully 


Julie ronie 


Julie Brown 

Customer Services Manager 
www glassesforyou.cam 

0171 888 888 


REPORTS 


The thought of having to write a business report can be very 
intimidating to some people. But don't worry — it's not difficult. Half of 
the battle is remembering and applying the principles of plain 
English, and we've already covered that. 

What we are going to focus on here is the process involved in 
writing a report, and the way it is organised and structured. 


The process of writing a report 
Like all types of writing, there is a process for writing a report. And, 
as with other types of writing, you can repeat parts of this process 
until you are happy with your report. It will help you to focus your 
thoughts and give you somewhere to start. 

Here's the suggested process: 


* Define the purpose of your report. Why are you writing it and 
who are your readers? 

* Research the information you need. This will depend on the type 
of report you are writing. You might need to devise a questionnaire, 
interview people, use the internet or look in company records or 
accounts. Ask the person who has asked you to do the report for 
help, if you need it. 

* Plan and structure. This will help you to make sense of all the 
information you have gathered, and help you to produce an 
organised, clear and concise report. 

* Write your first draft. Do a rough draft — don't worry too much 
about how it looks at this stage — and it will give you a good idea of 
how your report is shaping up. 

* Revise and edit. Refer back to Chapter 2 for advice. 

* Identify any missing information. Revising and editing your 
writing usually reveals any gaps that need to be filled. 


* Cut out what you don't need. The editing process also reveals 
what you don't need. 
* Write the final draft. Give it to a critical friend to look over. 


Planning your report 
You need to plan your report if you want it to be well-organised, clear 
and concise. 

Imagine that you work for your local government education 
department. Your boss has asked you to write a report about the 
impact of music projects on junior and senior schools in 
Goldenvalley. This is to inform senior management about whether to 
continue funding music in local schools. 

You have defined the purpose of the report, and you have 
gathered the information you need by devising different 
questionnaires and interviewing different groups of people. You have 
also read music guidelines and policy documents. 

Now it's time to plan it. Here's a suggestion for how you can do 
this. 

You'll probably have gathered a lot of information, so mind 
mapping can help you to empty your head of that information, then 
sort it out. 

* Get a piece of paper and write down all your ideas — don't worry 
about perfect writing at this point — just get the content down. 

* Get a clean piece of paper. Put the topic box in the middle of the 
page. 

* Now think about the main ideas of your report — what are they? 

* Draw lines from the topic box to these main ideas. 

* Now add information where you think it sits within these main 
ideas. 

* Make links between the main ideas. 


There is an example of a mind map on the next page. 


Structuring your report 


and 
I do a lot of work in the garden. 


The verb be is used as an auxiliary verb with the -ing of the main verb to form 
the continuous present tense, as in: We are thinking of moving house 


Once you've got your plan worked out, its time to structure the 
report. Here's an example of a structure you could use — most 
reports follow this model. 


* Title/title page 

* Contents 

* Executive summary 

* Introduction 

* Findings 

e Summary and conclusions 
* Recommendations 

* Appendix 


Write In Which Order? 


3. Summary & Conclusions 


INTRODUCTION 


4. recommendations 


oo 


6. contents 


impact of music on 


junior and senior 


schools 


Pupils — Senior 


[: Specialist Staff 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY pecialist 
3 


SUMMARY AND 
CONCLUSIONS 
Emerging Themes 7 
APPENDICES: 
|. Questionnaires 
4 2. Timetable Data Collection 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


3. Music Strategy 2000-2012 
Sustainabil 
4. Curriculum Guidance 


Funding Different Source 


Sections within the structure 
Let’s look at what each of these sections involves in more detail. 


Title page 
A short report only needs a title. A long report needs a title page. On 
the next page there is an example of a title page. 


Contents page 
A long report needs a contents page. A short report doesn't. 
Here's an example of a contents page: 


Contents 


Executive summary 
Introduction 

Purpose 

Outcomes 

Data collection 
Method of analysis 


Findings 

Class teachers 

Pupils in junior schools 
Pupils in senior schools 
Specialist staff 


REPORT 


THE IMPACT OF MUSIC 
ON JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
SCHOOLS IN GOLDENVALLEY 


Anne Other 


Education advisor 
Goldenvalley Education Department 


JANUARY 2013 


G Idenvalley 


Council 


Summary and conclusions 
Emerging themes 
Issues 


Recommendations 
Sustainability 
Funding 


Appendices 

Appendix 1 Questionnaires 

Appendix 2 Timetable for collection of data 

Appendix 3 Copy of Music Strategy for 2000—2012 
Appendix 4 Curriculum Guidance Goldenvalley Education 
Department 


Executive summary 
This is a summarised version of the summary, conclusions and 
recommendations of the report. It means that people can get the 
overall picture without having to plough through the whole report. 
The executive summary is often circulated as a separate document 
because it saves people time and money. 

Here's an example of an executive summary: 


Executive summary 
A number of conclusions, issues and recommendations 
have emerged from this report. 


Conclusions 

* All music projects have a very positive impact on the pupils 
and staff involved. 

* The music projects all support the Goldenvalley Curriculum 
Guidance. 

* Access to music is as wide as possible within age constraints, 
and all projects are inclusive. 

* Teachers are more confident about taking up professional 
development in music and trying out new music activities 
themselves in the classroom. 

* The music specialist team is strong and provides a valuable 
service. 

e Many of the music projects have given pupils access to 
musical experiences that they wouldn't otherwise have had. 

Issues 


e Should funding be continued? 
* Long term sustainability needs to be discussed. 
Recommendations 

* Set up a new fund for music projects — there is evidence to 
prove that music benefits all of the stakeholders in junior and 
senior schools. 

e Solve the issue of long-term sustainability by funding a 
programme of professional development for classroom 
teachers, supported by the music specialist team and learning 
and teaching packs. 


Introduction 
The introduction should be clear and concise. It should answer the 
following questions: 


* What is the report about? 

* Who asked for the report and why? 

* What is the background to the report? 

* What was your method of working and collecting data? 
Here is an example of an introduction: 


Introduction 
This report was requested by the Senior Management 
Team of Goldenvalley Education Department. The aim of 
this report is to: 
* evaluate the impact of music projects on junior and senior 
schools in Goldenvalley 
* recommend whether or not to continue funding these projects. 
The music projects were previously funded by education 
department money. However, cuts have to be made in local 
government spending, and each curriculum area is being 
evaluated to assess how essential it is for pupils' education. 
Data for the report was collected by the following methods: 
* questionnaires, followed up by interview 


* observation 
* reading reports. 

Four different questionnaires were devised (for junior 
pupils, senior pupils, teachers and music specialists) and 
used to gather data. 

The questionnaires asked for qualitative responses only. In 
most cases, respondents were asked to fill out the form 
before the interview. If they had any questions or were 
unclear about any of the questions, they could bring this up 
during the interview. 

The main part of this report — the section on ‘Findings’ — 
records and analyses respondents' views of music projects 
in junior and senior schools. All interviews were carried out 
face-to-face using the questionnaires in Appendix 1. 

All other sources used for this report are also in the 
Appendices section. 


Findings 
This is the main body of the report. It will be the longest section, 
because it will expand on your Executive Summary, and it will 
contain all the detailed information that you have gathered and 
analysed. 
Remember to write concisely and clearly, and apply plain English 
principles. Organise your work under headings and subheadings. 
The findings for Goldenvalley Education Department will be 
organised as follows: 


Findings 


Class teachers 

This section will explore the impact that the music projects 
have had on classroom teachers. 

[The report will then go on to cite, analyse and interpret 
the qualitative and quantitative evidence for this group of 
respondents.] 


Pupils in junior schools 

This section will explore the impact that the music projects 
have had on pupils in junior schools. 

[The report will then go on to cite, analyse and interpret 
the qualitative and quantitative evidence for this group of 
respondents.] 


Pupils in senior schools 

This section will explore the impact that the music projects 
have had on pupils in senior schools. 

[The report will then go on to cite, analyse and interpret 
the qualitative and quantitative evidence for this group of 
respondents.] 


Specialist staff 

This section will explore the impact that the music projects 
have had on specialist staff who teach music. 

[The report will then go on to cite, analyse and interpret 
the qualitative and quantitative evidence for this group of 
respondents.] 


Summary and conclusions 

The summary and conclusions section describes the purpose of the 
report, what your conclusions are and how you reached them. Again, 
keep this section clear and concise. 


Here is an example: 


Summary and conclusions 
A number of points have emerged from this report. 

All the music projects have had a very positive impact on 
the pupils and staff involved. They have, without exception, 
developed pupils' confidence and self-esteem, and have 
developed their overall performance. The projects are about 
achievement as well as attainment. 


The in-school projects have managed to get over the ‘If | 
cant play a musical instrument, | can’t teach music’ 
syndrome amongst classroom teachers. Teachers are more 
confident about taking up opportunities in music and trying 
out new activities themselves. This has been largely due to 
support from either music specialists or from learning and 
teaching support packs. 

The music specialist team is strong, and provides a 
musical service. 

Many of the projects have given pupils the opportunity to 
have musical experiences that they would not otherwise 
have had. These pupils will take these experiences with 
them throughout their lives. 

The main issue that has emerged is the sustainability of 
funding. The music projects were previously funded by 
education department money. However, cuts have to be 
made in local government spending, and each curriculum 
area is being evaluated to assess how essential it is for 
pupils' education. The question is how essential is music to 
pupils’ overall education and personal development 
compared to other subjects? 


Recommendations 
Your main findings or conclusions will lead to your recommendations. 
What issues do you think have emerged from your findings and what 
actions or options do you recommend to address them? 

Again, keep this section brief and to the point. Many people 
reading the report will go straight to this section, because it’s the one 
that really matters. 


Recommendations 

The findings from the report suggest that music has had a 
beneficial impact on both pupils and staff. Music has helped 
to develop pupils’ learning as well as their personal and 
social development, and this report therefore recommends 


that music should continue to be taught in junior and senior 

schools in Goldenvalley. 

However, the major issue is that music has always been 
funded centrally, and that savings must be made in this 
central budget. The following two suggestions could help to 
resolve these issues: 

* Divert some of the culture and heritage lottery funding to 
schools with the justification that they are educating the 
concert- and theatre-goers of tomorrow — if there are no 
audiences to play to, there will be no concerts. 

* Solve the issue of long-term sustainability by using some of 
these funds to develop a programme of professional 
development for classroom teachers, supported by the music 
specialist team and learning and teaching packs. 


Appendix 
If you have generated a lot of research material, such as charts, 
tables, questionnaires or statistics, then put these in an 
appendix/appendices, or they will disrupt the flow of the report. 

Here is an example of what the appendices could contain: 


Appendices 

Appendix 1: Questionnaires 

Appendix 2: Timetable for data collection 

Appendix 3: Copy of Music Strategy 2000—2012 

Appendix 4: Curriculum Guidance for junior and senior 
schools in Goldenvalley 


Staying relevant, objective and factual 

As with all writing, when you are writing a long report, it is very 
important that you stay relevant throughout or you will lose the 
reader’s concentration and understanding (and goodwill). A good, 
well-planned structure will help you to stay on track and develop a 
logical, concise and clear argument. 


and 
She is attending school. 


The verb be is used with the past participle (see 2) of the main verb to form the 
passive voice, as in: The car was parked here 


When you are writing a report, you also need to be objective and 
factual. You are not writing a personal note or a letter to the local 
newspaper — you have been asked to review all the facts objectively, 
assess the evidence and come up with recommendations based on 
this. 

Remember to keep your tone formal and neutral, with no 
inappropriate jokes or asides. Apply the principles of plain English 
and keep in mind the purpose of the report all the time you are 
researching and writing it. 


PRESENTATIONS 


Many of us will have to make a presentation at work at some point in 
our working lives — either as part of an interview when we are 
applying for a job, or as a regular part of our job. It's an effective way 
to communicate information to a group of people. Many people break 
out in a cold sweat just thinking about it, but there's really no need. 
Follow these tips and you will be writing and giving polished, 
professional and confident presentations. 

There is also an example of a PowerPoint presentation at the end 
of this section. 


Planning a presentation 
As with any other type of writing, its important to plan your 
presentation first. 

There are four things you need to consider before you put pen to 
paper or touch your keyboard: 


* purpose 
* audience 
* venue 
* remit. 


Purpose 

What's the purpose of your presentation? What do you want the 
audience to know and remember about it? Once you have decided 
that, you can then go on to decide the most appropriate tone and 
style. For example, a presentation to a job interview panel would be 
formal and conservative, whereas a presentation to a media 
company for sponsorship would probably be much more creative 
and informal. 


Audience 

Who is your audience? What do they know about your topic? What 
are your audience's needs and how can you meet them? For 
example, if they are members of an interview panel, they will want to 
know about your previous experience and ability to carry out the job. 
If they are members of a media company you are asking for 
sponsorship, they will want to know about who you are, what you are 
going to do with the money they give you and what they are going to 
get out of it. 


Venue 
Where are you making your presentation? Is it in a small, intimate 
room or a large hall? What kind of atmosphere are you trying to 
create? Will this venue affect your relationship with your audience? If 
it affects this negatively, can you change the venue to suit your 
needs? 


Remit 
A remit is slightly different from the purpose of the presentation. For 
example, somebody in your company might have asked you to make 
a presentation to a particular group using a specific template — and 
you have to stick to this. 

Make sure that you are clear about the remit, and have all the 
rules and guidelines that you need before you start working on the 
presentation. 


Structuring a presentation 

A presentation should be clear, concise and logical. Don't get 
tangled up in complex structures. You need to explain and discuss 
your points clearly. Here is a suggested structure for a presentation: 


* Introduction 
* Main points (linked together logically and coherently) 
* Conclusion. 


Introduction 
This is where you must gain the audience's interest and confidence. 
Wait until your audience is quiet, and then begin speaking with 
energy and enthusiasm. 

Here are some key points in an effective introduction: 


* introduce yourself 
‘Hello, my name is Anne Other ...' 


say what you are going to be talking about 
'... and | am going to be talking about how my business can 
help yours.’ 


* say how you are going to approach the topic 
‘Lam going to describe my background, what | write and how 
my writing services could help your business.’ 


say what the outcome of the presentation is going to be 
‘I hope that as a result of my presentation, you will choose my 
company to write your marketing and promotional materials.’ 


tell the audience what they need to do 
‘At the end of my presentation | will take any questions.’ 


Main points (linked together logically and coherently) 
These form the biggest part of your presentation. Here are some key 
points to help you develop this section: 


* List the main points you want to make. What are you trying to tell 
your audience? What do you want them to learn? 

* Think about the logical sequence for these points — think of this as 
a story — then put your points in this order. 

* Now add supporting information and any diagrams or illustrations 
you think would be helpful. 


* Keep it clear and concise, and always use plain English. 

* Please be careful about using humour. People can interpret jokes 
so differently, and what one person finds funny, another might find 
offensive. Best to leave it out, unless your remit is to be a stand-up 
comedian. 


Conclusion 
Audiences remember the first and last things you say, so make an 
impact on your audience with a strong and effective conclusion. 
Summarise the purpose and content of your presentation, and 
reinforce the outcome. 

Here are some key points in an effective conclusion: 


* reinforce the purpose and content 
‘This presentation has described what | write and how my 
writing services could help your business.’ 


say what your conclusions are 
‘| think that | have the experience and expertise to write your 
marketing and promotional materials.’ 


say what you would like the next stages to be 
'| would like to talk in more detail about the type of marketing 
and promotional materials you need.’ 


say what is going to happen next 
‘Lam happy to take any questions you have.’ 


thank your audience 
"Thank you very much for giving me the chance to pitch for this 
work.’ 


Delivering an effective presentation 


When you are making a presentation, you are also giving a 
performance - or acting. The audience responds to you in the same 
way they would to any performance, so you need to think about how 
you use your voice and your body. 

Here are some key points to help you deliver an effective 
presentation performance: 


* Remember that practice makes perfect. 

* Use body language, posture, eye contact and gestures. 
* Use your voice. 

* Breathe. 

* Be enthusiastic and energetic. 

* Be prepared. 


Remember that practice makes perfect 

Remember that delivering a presentation is really a performance, 
and that actors rehearse before a performance. It makes sense to 
practise your presentation before you make it. In fact, find an empty 
room, stand up and make your presentation. How did you perform? 
What do you need to improve or work on? The more familiar you are 
with your presentation, the more comfortable and confident you'll be 
delivering it. 


Use body language 

You don't just communicate with your voice. Your body can also say 
a lot about what you are thinking and feeling. So be aware of this 
and use it to your advantage. 

First of all, think about your posture. If you cross your arms and 
hunch your shoulders, you will immediately give the impression that 
you are defensive and nervous. Stand up tall, with your shoulders 
back. This will not only make you look more confident and self- 
assured - it will help you to breathe better and to project your voice 
more easily. 

You need to make eye contact with your audience. If you don't, 
they won't feel that you are interested in them or that they are 
involved in your presentation. If you have a small audience, make 


eye contact with all the members. If you have a large audience, you 
obviously won't be able to make eye contact with every individual, so 
focus on different points around the room. This will make it look as if 
you are involving everybody. Don't look at the floor or ceiling — this 
will come across as if you are bored or being rude. 

People use gestures all the time to emphasise a point or to help 
them describe something, so use gestures in your presentation, too. 
It would look a bit odd if you just stood there with your arms stuck to 
your sides. Open your arms as a welcoming gesture, and make 
gestures to emphasise points or show you have finished. 


Keep the gestures open, moving away from your body and 
towards your audience. This will help to make the audience feel 
included, and will help to break down any barriers. 

On the other hand, however, be careful not to use too many 
gestures, and don't gesticulate wildly — this will make you look 
nervous and unprofessional, and it will probably distract your 
audience rather than make them listen to you. 


Use your voice 

The way you use your voice can make or break an effective 
presentation. You need to think about the volume at which you 
speak, the speed of your delivery and the pitch of your voice. 


Your voice needs to be loud enough for the audience to hear, but 
if it's too loud, then it can be distracting. Use loud and soft to add 
some colour and interest to your delivery. Monotone is very boring. 

If you speak too quickly, the audience won't be able to 
understand you, but if you speak too slowly, they will probably fall 
asleep. As with volume, vary the pace of your delivery to add some 
energy and interest. 

The pitch of your voice varies in normal conversation. For 
example, if you are asking a question the pitch of your voice 
automatically rises. If you are giving someone a row, the pitch 
becomes lower. 

Pitch is a useful tool to use in a presentation. Vary your pitch — try 
this out when you are practising your presentation. Remember that 
you are giving a performance. 


Breathe! 
Many actors know the value of controlling their breathing. If you 
breathe steadily and deeply, this will calm your nerves and help you 
to control your voice. If you are nervous your breathing becomes fast 
and shallow, and this will make it more difficult to speak clearly and 
steadily. 

Take a few deep breaths before you begin the presentation, and 
try to get into a steady breathing pattern. 


Be enthusiastic and energetic 

Show the audience that you are enthusiastic about your topic. If your 
presentation has a sense of energy, your audience will be more likely 
to feel interested and involved. If you are negative, lacking in energy 
and unenthusiastic, they won't engage with you. 


Be prepared! 
Presentations can fail because you haven't checked everything out 
beforehand. Disaster can happen, for example, if you haven't made 
sure that your equipment works or the room has been booked. 

It pays to do the following before your presentation: 


* revise and edit your presentation to make sure you haven't made 
any mistakes 

* rehearse on your own in the room, hall or theatre where you are 
making your presentation to get a sense of what it's like 

e make sure the room, hall or theatre has been booked and is 
available on that day 

* check the technology is working and that you have backup - just in 
case 

* turn off your mobile phone. 


What type of visual aid? 
There are lots of different types of visual aids to help you make your 
presentation. Here are the most popular (in alphabetical order). 


Flipchart 

A flipchart is a large pad of paper on a metal stand. People usually 
write on a flipchart with coloured pens as they go through their 
presentation, although you could also prepare some sheets 
containing key points beforehand. You should write down one idea 
per sheet, otherwise it could get too cluttered for the audience to see 
clearly. You can flip backwards and forwards through the sheets to 
make and reinforce your points. Make sure your writing is clear and 
large enough to read from a distance, and don't draw over- 
complicated illustrations or diagrams. 


Handout 

Handouts are very handy. They give your audience a full record of 
your presentation which they can take away and digest in their own 
time. However, the issue is when is the best time to hand out your 
handout? If you give them out at the beginning or during the middle 
of your presentation, the audience might look at them and not listen 
to you. If you hand them out at the end, they might have already 
made lots of unnecessary notes — and this can be very annoying. 
One way to solve this could be to say at the beginning of the 
presentation that you are going to pass round a handout at the end, 
so the audience can concentrate on listening without having to make 
notes. 


OHP 
An overhead projector (OHP) and OHP slides or transparencies are 
particularly popular in education institutions. The OHP is a device 
that enlarges and projects transparencies onto a screen, whiteboard 
or a wall. 

There are three ways to produce your transparencies: 


* write or draw them yourself using either cleanable or permanent 
pens, or produce them on a computer before the presentation 


and 
Her hands were covered in blood. 


The verb have is used as an auxiliary verb with the past participle (see 3) of 
the main verb to form the present perfect tense and the past perfect tense as 
in: We have opened the box. 


* write them during the presentation using cleanable or permanent 
pens to record your points and feedback from the audience 
* a bit of both. 

As with a flipchart, make sure that your writing is clear and large 
enough for the audience to read. If you are producing your text for 
the transparencies on computer, use 18 point text. Stick to one main 
idea per transparency, and don't draw overcomplicated illustrations 
or diagrams, because these can be distracting. 


PowerPoint 

The visual aid that most people now use is Microsoft PowerPoint. 
But beware, you need to know how to use it effectively — if you don't, 
your audience will get bored and restless. It's not a good sign when 
you hear whispers, sweet papers rustling or pens tapping. But that's 
not going to happen to you, because here are some key points to 
producing a successful PowerPoint presentation: 


e Use a font that the audience can read — at least 20pt. If the text is 
too small, then the audience won't be able to read it. Can the 
people at the back see it? 

* Keep the background as simple as possible. If you introduce too 
much design, it will conflict with the text and again, the audience 
won't be able to read it. 


* Animations are useful when you want to illustrate a point. They can 
also inject some interest into your presentation. But if you overuse 
them, you risk distracting your audience and losing their attention. 

e Vary your text and try to make your slides look clean and 
accessible. If slide after slide is peppered with bullet points, the 
audience will get bored and their attention will wander. 


Video 

A little bit of video can go a long way — so use it carefully. Like 
animation, it can inject interest into your presentation, but too much 
is distracting. 


Whiteboard 

A whiteboard is a large board that you can write on and then rub off. 
It is useful for presenting processes, a sequence of ideas, events or 
stages involved in scientific experiments. Many scientists use 
whiteboards in their presentations for this reason. 

You can write the title of or key points of each stage of the 
experiment or process on the board, along with essential references. 
Make sure that your audience has noted everything they need before 
you wipe it off, though. And make sure that your writing or diagrams 
are clear and large enough for your audience to read. 


Example of a PowerPoint presentation 
Here is an example of a PowerPoint presentation. 

The person making this presentation wants to persuade the 
company that she can write their marketing and promotional 
materials. 


Word 
~For All Your Writing Needs 
INTRODUCTION 
My name is Anne Other, the owner of Word Solutions. 


I am going to talk about how my writing services could 
help your business by discussing: 


* my approach 

* my clients 

* what I write 

* what I can do for you 


I hope that as a result of this presentation, you will choose 


my company to write your marketing and promotional 
materials. 


Word 


—Fer All Your Writing Needs 
MY APPROACH 


Choosing the right words is essential in life, but 
particularly so in business. 


Words can give the right - or wrong - impression to your 
customers. 


I write to a wide variety of briefs. I listen carefully to what 
you want, so you actually get what you want. 


Word Solutions 
~For All Your Writing Needs 


MY CLIENTS 
My clients come from the following sectors ... 


* commerce 

* industry 

* banking 

* education 

* local government 
* charity sector 


... SO I have experience in writing lots of different types of 
marketing and promotional materials. 


Word Solutions 
~For All Your Writing Needs 


WHAT I WRITE 


Most of my work is in the following categories, although I 
always enjoy a new challenge: 


* marketing and promotional materials 

* websites 

* learning and teaching materials 

* reports, research studies and case studies 
* news articles/features 

* rewriting/editing 


Word Solutions 
~For All Your Writing Needs 


WHAT I CAN DO FOR YOU 


I have written lots of different types of marketing and promotional materials for 
lots of different businesses. 


I have the experience and expertise to help you. 


I use a tried and tested process that gives my clients exactly what they want: 


* You tell me what you're looking for. If my quote is acceptable, we form a team. 

* We discuss your brief. We can do this at a face-to-face meeting, by using 
Skype or phone or by email — it's up to you. 

* I write a first draft. 

* We discuss this, and I edit it until you are happy with the final product. 


Word Solutions 
~For All Your Writing Needs 


CONCLUSION 
How can Word Solutions help your business? 


* experience and expertise to write high quality marketing and 
promotional materials 

* one-to-one discussion about your project 

* we recognise that you are unique and interpret your brief 
accordingly 

* professional marketing materials are more likely to get you noticed 


Questions welcome! 


Thank you for your time. 


Word Solutions 
~For All Your Writing Needs 


CONTACT DETAILS 


Anne Other 
The Cottage 
Elm Street 
Goldenvalley 
G013 7AN 


telephone: 01337 888 888 
mobile: 07777 999999 
email: anne.other @wordsolutions.co.uk 


MARKETING AND PROMOTIONAL 
WRITING 


If you are involved in writing marketing or promotional materials, then 
you need to know about copywriting. 

You write copy (or text) to advertise or market/sell a product, 
business, opinion or idea. Copy is written for marketing and 
promotional materials such as: 


* adverts (including TV, radio, newspaper, magazine and billboard) 
* brochures/leaflets 

* Websites 

* press releases 

* social media 


You will probably only ever need to write copy for a 
brochure/leaflet or website, because adverts and press releases are 
fairly specialised, and are usually handled by a press or advertising 
agency. 

Lets look at the general approach to copywriting, then 
concentrate on how to write copy for brochures/leaflets and 
websites. 


General approach 
The main thing to remember is that your copy is selling a product, 
business, opinion or idea to somebody. 


Audience 


It is therefore vital to know who your audience is, how much they 
know about your product, business, opinion or idea, and what you 
want to persuade them to do (or not do!). For example, you might 
want to persuade somebody to buy a yacht, or to stop eating junk 
food and start eating healthily. 


Style and tone 
So how do you make your copy persuasive? You will have to vary 
your approach, depending on your audience. The person buying the 
yacht will probably need a different approach to the person you want 
to eat healthily. 

A good rule of thumb is to make your copy memorable or unusual 
in some way, so that it holds people's attention. This is a good 
opportunity to express yourself. You are not describing the process 
involved in filling out a tax return. Be creative. Think of a hook you 
can use to draw people in. Look at other marketing and promotional 
materials to see the tone and style they use to engage the reader. 


Call to action 

And whatever it is you are persuading your audience to do, you need 
to ask (or tell) them to do it at the end of your copy. This is what is 
known as a 'call to action', and it should be concise, punchy and 
clear. Let's use the yacht and healthy eating examples again: 


So if you want to sail off happily into the sunset, phone 0121 
222333. 


Junk food out. Healthy food in. Visit our website 
(www.eatinghealthily.com) and send for our free healthy 
eating pack. Today! 


Writing brochures/leaflets 

You might have to write copy for a product or service that your 
company is selling. This could take the form of a brochure or leaflet 
that the company mails or gives out to visitors. Or it could be an e- 
leaflet. 


Whatever the format, its important to use powerful and 
compelling headlines to get the reader interested enough to find out 
more. Think of an unusual metaphor or ploy to attract your audience. 
The main body of the copy should then expand and build on this 
headline, and finish with a call to action — for example, an invitation 
to phone or visit the website. 


Example of a leaflet 
Here's an example of a leaflet. Its purpose is to sell a software 
training package called TrainlT. 


A brain teaser and a no-brainer 

Grab a cup of coffee and take two minutes to unscramble 
these two sentences. (Here's a clue — they're about saving 
your business money.) 

training your Is profits? draining 

the answer e-leaflet is yes, If read this solution. for the 
Worked it out yet? If not, go back and have a second cup of 
coffee. Got it? Good. We're going to tell you how you can 
stop training draining your hard-earned profits. 

The solution lies in an award winning software package 
called TrainlT. It's been created and produced by a company 
called SmartIT — a technology leader and trendsetter. 
TrainIT has four key cost- and time-saving features: 


1. It enables you to develop your own library of training materials 
inhouse at a pace that suits you and your staff. 

2. As a result, staff won't have to travel to expensive training 
seminars, with consequent loss of time at work — they can use 
the training materials on-site and at a time that suits them. 

3. The software can create training materials that suit the unique 
needs of your business and your staff — unlike external 
training, which is often too general to be relevant. 

4. You can go back and edit and update the training materials as 
often as you want — so staff don’t have to go on endless 


training updates every time a new version of software comes 
out. 


The reason you can do all this is because the techie types at 
SmartIT have come up with a nifty thing called ‘capture 
technology'. Here's how it works. 

Imagine that you are in charge of IT training and that you 
want to explain to a new employee how to create a 
PowerPoint presentation. 

You go through the process of creating a PowerPoint 
yourself on screen, and as you do this, each step of the 
process is captured and written down. You can then add your 
own specific instructions using an audio narrative function. 
You can also create speech bubbles and 'post-it notes that 
will appear on the file and give the user extra support. 

Once you've finished working through the process, you 
save it and create a 'smartlearn' file that you can add to your 
training library. Staff can then use this file to view and listen 
to the process, interact with the process or test their 
knowledge of the process. There is (of course) an initial cost 
but the long term advantage is that you'll have a reduction of 
up to 80 per cent in training time and costs. 

If it all sounds too good to be true, its not. We know 
because we use the software ourselves. And what we've 
described are only the basic functions. 

But please don't take our word for it — phone us on 0777 
888999 and we'll arrange a demonstration so that you can 
understand the power and implications of TrainlIT for 
yourself. 


*you think When it about, no-brainer. it's of a bit a 
SmartIT 

High Street 

Aberford AD11 1QZ 

0777 888999 


and 
I had assumed that the two of you were old friends. 


The verb be is used as an auxiliary verb with the main verb to form negative 
sentences, as in: She is not accepting the job. 


Writing for websites 

You only have a few seconds to grab someone's attention when they 
visit a website. If you don't, they will move onto another, more 
interesting one. Here are some tips to help your copy stand out. 


Presenting information 
People don’t read web pages the same way they read printed 
material — they tend to scan and jump about the page rather than 
read from left to right, and from top to bottom. You therefore need to 
think about the following: 


* Make your sentences and paragraphs short and concise to help 
scanning and skimming. 

* Use different levels and fonts in your subheadings to signpost 
specific pieces of information. 

* Use bulleted lists to break up the text. 

* Make sure there is plenty of blank space around your text — this 
helps text to stand out and makes it easier to read. 

* Limit the amount of text per page. 


Here's an example of the type of concise text that tells you 
immediately about the business: 


Front Door Apartments 
Welcome to Front Door Apartments. We offer boutique, 
serviced apartments in charming Stockbridge, ten minutes' 
walk from Edinburgh's West End. We specialise in luxury 
accommodation at non-luxury prices for anything from one 
night to three months — whatever your reason for visiting 
Edinburgh. 

Our apartments are special. They combine the boutique 
chic of a city hotel with the freedom and flexibility to allow 
you to explore this beautiful city at your leisure. 


Browse our website to find out what's on offer. 


Our philosophy at Front Door Apartments is to provide the 
highest levels of service, with little extras like local insider 
information that will make your stay more special. 


Writing content 

Again, readers won't approach a web page in the way they do a 

printed page. So you need to approach website copywriting in a 

different way. Think about the following: 

* Users want to know immediately where they are, so use big, clear 
page headings. 

* Write bite-size chunks of copy, not big portions. 

* There should only be one topic per page. If you need to include 
more information, then create a downloadable file (such as a pdf) 
and put it on your page. 

* Put the most important piece of information at the top of the page. 
Have a look at a newspaper - this is what they do. 


Plain English 
Writing plain English is even more important in this context. Your 
copy can be seen by anybody anywhere in the world and reading too 
much text on a screen gives you sore eyes. Keep it short, sharp and 
concise. 

Go back to the section on plain English in Chapter 2 to remind 
yourself of the principles. 

Here are links to some websites that illustrate some of the 
features we have discussed: 


BBC 
The website for BBC news, sport, TV, radio and education materials. 


www.bbc.co.uk 


The Guardian 


The website for The Guardian newspaper featuring news, sport, 
comment, analysis and reviews. 


www.guardian.co.uk 


WWF's Earth Hour 
The website for information about WWF's Earth Hour is an example 
of a website with clear headings and concise text. 


http://earthhour.wwf.org.uk 


Social media 

Many organisations now use social media to market and promote 
themselves. They encourage readers to share and pass on their 
information within social networks such as Facebook and Twitter. It’s 
basically marketing by word of mouth, it’s fast, very effective and it 
costs very little. It's also becoming more popular: recent statistics 
show that 57 per cent of small businesses use social media. These 
companies give various reasons, among them promoting awareness 
of their company, boosting sales, improving customer service and 
search engine optimization. Its use as a marketing tool is 
unsurprising when you look at the increasing use of social media. In 
2011, social media and blogs accounted for nearly a quarter of the 
time people spent on the internet, with 4 out of 5 visiting these types 
of websites. Surveys also show that 53 per cent of adult social media 
users follow at least one brand account. 

However, if you are asked to do this kind of copywriting, be 
careful. Remember that you are still representing your organisation. 
Don't be lured into thinking that you can write in an inappropriate 
style and tone or make inflammatory comments just because you are 
writing for a social network. Stick to the standards expected by your 
company, and apply the same principles that you would to writing 
copy for any other medium. 

Besides this, there are a few key things to bear in mind when 
writing for social media on behalf of a company: 


Research. Just like with any other form of writing for business, 
planning is key to writing for social media — don’t just leap right into 
your first post. Research the different sites out there before you do 
anything else — should you use Facebook, Twitter, Linkedln, 
Pinterest, Google+, a blog, or a combination? They all have 
different audiences and formats. Find the one which is most 
suitable for your purposes and then speak directly to that audience. 
Plan and proof. Once you've chosen, you need to devise a 
strategy for using that particular format. How often will you post? 
What will you post? Social media needs to be updated regularly to 
be of any use, and this needs to be factored in from the beginning. 
Having plans for future posts, or constructing a library of posts, can 
be useful. 

Social media clients such as HootSuite (http://hootsuite.com/) 
and TweetDeck (http://tweetdeck.com/) also allow you to post and 
monitor activity on major social media sites, as well as to schedule 
updates. Once you start writing posts, planning is still crucial. A 
sense of spontaneity is good in social media, but it is also a 
danger. Consider what you're writing: posting without thinking is 
not a good idea from business accounts. As said before, 
professionalism still needs to be maintained in this medium. 

Writing too quickly can also look unprofessional if you aren't 
taking the time to proof what you've written. Sloppy spelling and 
punctuation will look just as bad in this format as any other, and 
using text speak (for example to accommodate Twitter word limits) 
will still make your writing unprofessional and hard to understand. 

Follow plain English rules, and bear in mind that it's very easy to 
post, but very hard to take back when you have. 

Contribute. It is important, not just to post regularly, but to post 
high quality content. If you use social media just to post links to 
your website, or to say how well the company is doing, readers are 
simply not going to be engaged. Think outside the box: what will 


allow readers to get to know your business while still being 
interesting? 

Remember, not all things that are of interest to those inside the 
company will be of interest to readers on social media. Consider 
company news, links to blog posts, videos, tips, posts by different 
staff members. Whatever you choose to write, always bear your 
audience in mind when writing content. You can't rely on the idea 
that this audience will read and respond to anything you post: they 
will only read and share what interests and engages them. 

Remember that social media is not just about communicating to 
the widest audience possible, but about providing something 
valuable to those who follow you. 

Be social. It seems obvious to say, but social media is, above all, 
social. It doesn't work merely to set up a profile and create posts, 
and expect a loyal following to appear. You need to commit time 
and energy to providing interesting content, building up 
relationships, and engaging directly with subscribers. Always talk 
‘with’ on social media, don't just talk ‘at’. 

Communicate. When people follow or subscribe to companies on 
social media, they expect a direct line to these companies. 
Especially on more informal sites like Twitter and Facebook, this is 
an opportunity to show a business’s human face. 

Allowing customers to talk to a human voice, with a personality, 
is what makes social media so different from the more distanced 
voice of other forms of communication. This voice should also be a 
natural one — don't try to manufacture a voice for the company, just 
be yourself. 

This aspect of social media makes it all the more important, 
however, to keep appropriateness and professionalism in mind 
during all communication with followers. Don't be tempted to over- 
share. 

* Respond. Inviting people to communicate with you, which is what 
you are doing when you join social media, means that you have to 


listen and respond to what they say. Respond to feedback. 
Acknowledge and deal with complaints, as you would if you 
received them via any other medium, in a polite, efficient way. 
Communicating with customers in the public eye in this way makes 
this professionalism just as, if not more, important than if they were 
contacting you in any other way. 

Adapt. Social media is changing all the time, so it is especially 
important to monitor what you are doing, and to adapt strategies 
accordingly. Sites like Klout (klout.com), an online influence 
indicator, can help in this. 

It is also important to adapt style depending on which type of 

social media you are using. Linkedln, for example, would require a 
more formal style than Twitter or Facebook, where informality is 
preferable. 
Commit. Above all, successfully writing for social media takes 
commitment. Invest time and effort, be interested in and 
communicative with others and give it time, and eventually you will 
build up a loyal following. 


WRITING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Most organisations have to make regular announcements about important 
changes - either good or bad. Some have guidelines for such announcements. 
However, some give managers the responsibility for producing these. You 
might be asked to write such an announcement, so it's important to know how 
to go about it. 

We'll look at the general approach to writing an announcement for both 
good and bad news and include an example of each. 


General approach 
As with most pieces of writing, there should be a distinct beginning, middle and 
end to an announcement. Here are some general points that you can apply to 
all announcements. 


Get your facts correct 

What change is the organisation announcing? A new employee, a promotion, 
redundancy plans, a retirement, a new policy or a company event? Before you 
write anything, make sure that you have got facts such as names, dates and 
times correct. 


Presentation style 
This depends on how you are sending out your announcement. 

If it's by email, then use the standard email format for your organisation, and 
insert a concise but clear title in the 'subject section so that readers will 
immediately know what the announcement is about. 

If you are putting a notice on the staff notice board, the format could be 
something like this: 


To: All staff 

From: Senior management team 
Date: 7 April 2012 

Subject: Notice of change 


Write the main body of your announcement first. This will probably take 
two or three paragraphs. 

Once you are finished your announcement, make sure you include a 
contact name and number so that staff can get back to you if they 


have any queries, like this: 
If you have any queries about this announcement, please contact Joe 
Bloggs on extension 2222. 


Beginning: tell the news straight away 

State what the announcement is about in the first sentence: 
We are delighted to inform you that Eleanor Rigby has joined the 
company as a junior member of the human resources team. 
or 
We are sad to inform you that Eleanor Rigby, Head of Human 
Resources, has decided to retire after 30 years’ service with the 
organisation. 


Middle: develop the news 
Develop the story of what led to this change over the next few sentences: 


Eleanor joined the HR team straight from university. For Eleanor, HR is 
a passion. She worked hard and was promoted several times until she 
reached the post of Head of Human Resources. She leaves behind her 
a well-organised, efficient and effective department, and we will all miss 
her. 


End: looking forward and being positive 

The announcement should end on a positive note, with employees looking to 
the future rather than to the past. It should also flag up any events associated 
with the news. 


We hope that Eleanor enjoys spending more time on her other passion 
— playing her violin. She is welcome to come in and serenade us any 
time! We are holding a leaving event for Eleanor on 15 December — 
everyone is welcome to come and say goodbye. Mince pies and mulled 
wine are on the menu! 


Style and tone 

Engage or talk to your readers by using ‘you’ and ‘we’, but remember that you 
are representing the company — so your style and tone should be clear, 
concise, polite and objective. 


Example of an announcement 
So here’s what the final notice would look like: 


To: All staff 


From: Senior management team 
Date: 7 April 2012 
Subject: Eleanor Rigby retires 


We are sad to inform you that Eleanor Rigby, Head of Human 
Resources, has decided to retire after 30 years' service with the 
organisation. 

Eleanor joined the HR team straight from university. For Eleanor, HR 
is a passion. She worked hard and was promoted several times until 
she reached the post of Head of Human Resources. She leaves behind 
her a well-organised, efficient and effective department, and we will all 
miss her. 

We hope that Eleanor enjoys spending more time on her other 
passion — playing her violin. She is welcome to come in and serenade 
us any time! She will also have more time to spend with her family, 
friends and her four beloved grandchildren. We heard on the grapevine 
(well, from the HR department, actually!) that she is giving up one 
career to take up another, as a part-time childminder. 

We are holding a leaving event for Eleanor on 15 December — 
everyone is welcome to come and say goodbye. Mince pies and mulled 
wine are on the menu! 

If you want to make a contribution to her leaving present, please 
contact Paul McCaster on extension 2468. 


How to announce good news 
It’s probably easier to announce good news because you know that everyone 
will want to read about it. 

Your tone and style can be more informal in this context, and you might 
even want to include some humour. 


Example of how to announce good news 
Here’s an example of this type of announcement: 


From: Senior management team 
To: All staff 

Date: 7 April 2012 

Subject: Good news! 


We have just heard that we have won the huge contract to produce 
recycled brown paper bags for all the GoodFood supermarkets in 


Europe! 

The senior management team worked day and night to plan and 
produce a convincing case for this pitch. They were invited to present 
their pitch along with ten other shortlisted companies at the GoodFood 
headquarters in Brussels last week. We got the good news this 
morning. 

This means a major expansion for our company. We will be recruiting 
50 new members of staff to deal with the extra work. They will mainly 
be in the production and distribution side, and we are hoping to start 
advertising and interviewing for the posts as soon as possible. Details 
of the contract will be posted on the company website today. 

Tea and buns in the staff room at 3pm to celebrate! 


How to announce bad news 

Writing about bad news can be a bit more difficult. Most companies will have an 
HR department to deal with announcements about redundancies or major 
staffing changes. 

However, you might have to fire or dismiss a member of staff and then tell 
other staff about this. This could cause quite a shock, so you need to be logical 
and factual — not emotional. You also need to be sure about what you can and 
can't say in this situation. 

After the employee who has been dismissed has left the building, and a staff 
meeting has been held to tell employees about this and to inform them of 
changes to their duties, etc., you can follow up with an announcement — either 
by email, or on the staff notice board, or both. 


Example of how to announce bad news 
Here's an example of this type of announcement: 


From: Manager, Production Department 

To: All staff 

Date: 20 September 2010 

Subject: Termination of employment: James Brown 


| am writing to let you know that James Brown, Project Manager in the 
Production Department, no longer works for this organisation. 

James Brown's projects will be covered in the short term by the other 
five members of the Production Department, until we have advertised 
and filled his post. 

Because of reasons of confidentiality, | am unable to discuss the 
details of this termination of employment. However, | am happy to 


and 
The work is not finished yet. 


The verb do is also used as an auxiliary verb with the main verb to form 
negative sentences, as in: I do not believe you. 


discuss how we plan to share out roles and responsibilities across the 
other members of the team. My extension number is 2468. 

| am sure that we will all pull together, as always, to keep the 
production department working effectively and efficiently until we have 
recruited a new Project Manager. 


WRITING FOR THE MEDIA 


INTRODUCTION 


We all talk about the media, but what do we really mean by it? 
Here's one definition: 


media: a means of reaching many people, such as through 
television, newspapers and radio. 


The media includes: 


* newspapers 
* magazines 
* TV and radio 
* the internet 


In this chapter, we are going to look at what makes writing for the 
media different from other types of writing. We will also focus on the 
different types of media available, and the different styles required by 
these. So we hope you find this helpful, whether you are a budding 
young newspaper or TV journalist, or you just want to know how to 
write a newsletter for your football club. 


WHAT'S UNIQUE ABOUT WRITING FOR THE 
MEDIA? 


When you are writing for the media, you don't necessarily have the 
captive audience that you do when you are writing an academic 
essay or a work email. You have to grab your reader's attention, 
because you are competing with lots of other news features, articles, 
TV/radio programmes or blogs. Readers are like butterflies — they 
will flit from one piece of information to another. So how do you grab 
their attention and keep it? We are going to look at the following 
techniques to help you do this: 


* who, what, how, where, when and why (the five Ws and an H) 
* media style 

* interviewing techniques 

* house style 

* ‘spin’ 


The five Ws and an H 
* Who is involved? 

* What happened? 

* How did it happen? 

* Where did it happen? 
* When did it happen? 
* Why did it happen? 


These are the time-honoured questions that journalists and 
media writers use to structure their writing. First, you grab the 
reader's attention by creating a strong, dramatic introduction for 
maximum impact, and then you use the 'five Ws and an H' structure 
keep their attention by providing the answers to these questions. 


Example of 'five Ws and an H' 

Here's an example of a news report that uses this structure to 
describe Raisin Weekend — a traditional event that takes place every 
year at St Andrews University in Scotland. 


Raisin Weekend high jinks at St Andrews 

(Introduction) 

Despite the freezing cold yesterday, hundreds of students 
at St Andrews University took part in a foam fight in St 
Salvators Quadrangle, marking the end of the annual 
Raisin Weekend celebrations. 


(Who) 

This is a university tradition where new students — known 
as bejants and bejantines — are adopted and shown the 
ropes by an academic ‘mother’ and ‘father’, who are usually 
third-year students. 


(What) 

On the Sunday of Raisin Weekend, the ‘parents’ throw a 
party to help all their 'children' get to know each other. This 
is usually helped along by copious amounts of alcohol. 

As a thank-you present, the children give their parents a 
bottle of wine — it used to be a pound of raisins. Academic 
fathers acknowledge this gift by giving their children a raisin 
receipt. This was originally written in Latin on a piece of 
parchment, but now it's written on an object that the student 
has to push or drag to the foam fight on Raisin Monday. And 
the mothers — as all good mothers do — dress their children 
up for the event. 

Raisin receipts and costumes can be anything — the more 
outrageous and embarrassing the better. This year, one 
student was spotted pulling an old iron bedstead along 
behind him, wearing only a nappy. 


(How) 


So how did this crazy tradition start? Nobody seems quite 
clear. Some people think it's only a century old, while others 
believe that it goes right back to the fifteenth century. 


(Where) 

Whatever its origins, Raisin Weekend creates mayhem in 
St Andrews, and this can sometimes cause tension 
between ‘town’ and ‘gown’. A Tesco employee grumbled: ‘I 
don’t mind a bit of high jinks, but some of them are drunk 
and cause trouble in the shop. One student stole a couple 
of items. The police have been in and out all day!’ But the 
majority of the residents and visitors take it as a bit of a 
joke. Elinor Hay who was on holiday from Glasgow, said: 
Tve just seen a young lad stark naked on top of the 
fountain in Market Street! I’ve not seen a gorgeous young 
body like that for twenty years — | went back for another 
look!’ 

Joe Brown, the President of the Student's Union, 
commented: ‘It’s a great experience, and one that St 
Andrews graduates always remember. The combination of 
foam, grass and frost will always remind me of my first year 
at St Andrews. And the local pubs and hotels do a roaring 
trade, so it’s a win-win situation.’ 


(When) 
Raisin Weekend takes place on the Sunday and Monday of the 
second weekend in November every year. 


(Why) 

The aim of this tradition is to help new students integrate into 
university life. Perhaps that’s when William and Kate got to know 
each other better ... 


Media style 


Newspapers, magazines, websites and blogs are not textbooks — 
they communicate information to readers who are probably on their 
way to or from work, or are catching up on the news during their 
lunch hour. They don't have time to read the same sentence over 
three times because they don't understand it. And if they don't like 
what they're reading, they'll skip it and go to something else. So it's 
back to plain English again — media style is crisp, concise, easy to 
understand — but also colourful and enjoyable to read. You'll be 
competing with other news items, articles or columns, so your 
opening has to hook the reader in and make them want to read on. 
The 'five Ws and an H' help with this, but establishing your own style 
or voice is important too. 


Example of two openings 
Compare these two openings, for example — which one is more likely 
to make you want to read on? 


Opening A 

Emily Dickinson was an American poet who lived from 
1830-1886. She spent most of her life living in her family 
homestead in Amherst, Massachusetts — a town that still 
had a very Puritan culture. Her father, Edward Dickinson, 
was treasurer of Amherst College for nearly forty years, as 
well as being a lawyer and politician. Emily never married, 
but wrote prolifically, especially between the years 1861- 
1865. In 1862, she averaged a poem a day. 

By the time of her death, she had written some eighteen 
hundred poems, though even her family didn't know how 
many poems she'd written. Only around ten of her poems 
were published in her own lifetime, and she died unknown as 
a poet. Instead, she collected and sewed her poems into 
carefully crafted 'fascicles', and stowed them away. From the 
1860s, Dickinson had begun to withdraw from town life, and 
to dress entirely in white. Around 1869, when she was thirty- 
eight, Emily chose to stay permanently within the family's 
home and grounds, never going beyond them. Her sister 


Lavinia discovered all of Emily's poems when she died and, 
along with Mabel Loomis Todd, a neighbour, helped to 
publish them. A complete version of her works was only 
made available in 1955. Until then, versions of her poems 
available were often not very true to the original and made 
changes to her punctuation and style. 


Opening B 

"The Homestead', in the centre of Amherst, Massachusetts, 
is an impressive brick structure built in the Federal style. 
Upstairs, in a simply-furnished bedroom on the upper left of 
the house, a small writing desk — around 16 inches square 
— sits in the corner-room's angle. The modest reality of this 
desk belies the importance of its former owner, who, during 
nights spent sitting before it, poured out a truly prolific body 
of poetry, and then put it away unseen in its drawers. 

Emily Dickinson wrote some eighteen hundred poems 
before her death in 1886. She lived for almost her entire life 
in The Homestead, her family home, and, despite her 
reputation today, died almost unknown as a poet beyond its 
walls. Even her sister Lavinia, who knew of her writing, was 
surprised to discover, after Emily's death, the volume of work 
locked in her desk. 

Emily's work came, for her innumerable fans, terrifyingly 
close to never seeing the light of day. But how could a writer 
of such genius have died with only around ten of her poems 
having ever been published? And why did the woman, famed 
in the public consciousness as a recluse dressed all in white, 
choose to confine herself in later life to the family grounds; to 
turn herself almost into a living-myth? 

The answer to this may lie in considering Emily not just as 
a poet, but as a female poet. It's hard to imagine today that 
Emily's work could go unlauded during her lifetime, but the 
situation for a woman writer, much less one as 
uncompromising and challenging as Emily, was entirely 
different in the Puritanical landscape of 19th century New 
England. Woman writers during this period were stretching 


the traditional boundaries of what females were allowed to 
do in a very real way. Only a generation before, women 
writers were just about unheard of, and publication (the act 
of being made public) would be considered shameful for any 
woman — whose role was exclusively in the domestic sphere. 
Even in Emily's day, the freedom to write, especially full time 
as she did, was hard-won. 


Opening A fails to reveal the focus of the article, and you are none 
the wiser by the end of the paragraph. Is this a history of Emily 
Dickinson's life? Is it a feature on people who became recluses? Or 
is it about women writers in 19th-century America? It's difficult to tell. 
The writing is bland, with no structure or punch and there isn't much 
of a hook to persuade the reader to persevere. Opening B sets an 
engaging scene and draws the reader in by asking interesting 
questions. The focus of the article is then introduced, the reader 
mentally goes ‘Aaah, | see’ and settles down to find out more about 
the difficulties faced by American women writers in a culture where 
women were perceived as belonging only in the domestic sphere. 


Interviewing techniques 
If you are writing for the media, then you'll need to interview people. 
Interviews are a good way of gathering facts, opinions and stories 
from people. Quotations give your writing vitality and human interest, 
and they make it unique to you. 

But how do you develop interviewing techniques? To begin with, 
you need the following qualities: 


* persistence 
* curiosity 

* patience 

* confidence 
e empathy 

* sensitivity 

* enthusiasm. 


If you interview somebody and you want them to open up to you, 
then you need to make eye contact, use friendly and open body 
language and look interested. They're not going to engage with you 
if you come over as cold, bored or uncaring. 

The following techniques will help you to carry out efficient and 
professional interviews. 


Do your research 
Find out everything you can about who you are going to interview — 
this will help you to feel confident and ask the right questions. 


Plan and structure 

What information are you trying to get? Plan the questions and 
structure of your interview to make sure that you get this information. 
You can always move away from this structure from time to time if a 
new idea or issue turns up, but you have the structure to return to. 


Establish a rapport 

You need to establish a rapport with the person you are interviewing, 
so it helps to be professional, businesslike, friendly, courteous and 
polite. 


Ask open-ended questions 

Phrase your questions carefully. If you ask closed questions — 
questions that only need a ‘yes’ or a ‘no’ answer — then the 
interviewee won't have a chance to open up to you. So instead of 
asking ‘Do you like the publicity that comes with your job?’ ask "What 
do you think about the publicity that comes with your job?' 


House style 

Would you refer to the 1939—45 war as World War 2, World War II or 

the Second World War? Or how would you refer to the years 1980 to 

1989 - the Eighties, eighties, 80s or '80s? Is it organise or organize? 
We all have our own preferences for words, phrases and 

spellings, but if we followed them it would be confusing for the 


reader, so most serious newspapers, magazines and media 
websites have what is known as a house style. This ensures that 
there is a uniform approach to the language used by writers and 
editors. 


Example of house style 
Here's an example from a publishing house style guide: 


captions 
In general, captions do not need a full point afterwards. 


Short captions look odd and old-fashioned with a full point 
afterwards — omit the full point. 


Mixture of long and short captions — omit final point on all of 
them. In an informal text this is especially true. 


In a more formal or technical text, with captions made up of 
several sentences, a full point at the end will probably look 
better. Use common sense. 


caster sugar 
Caster rather than castor. Both are right, however caster 
appears more often on modern packaging. 


centuries 
The 20th century, the 21st century. Hyphenate when 
adjectival, e.g. 21st-century boy. 


20th Century Fox doesn't hyphenate its name, leave it be if it 
is mentioned. 


colon 


and 
She did not love him. 


The verb do is also used as an auxiliary verb with the main verb to form 
questions, as in: Do they still live here? 


Within a sentence, dont follow a colon with a 
capital.Usually the first word following a colon looks better 
uncapitalised. However, if a full sentence follows the colon it 
will probably look better to cap up the first letter of that 
sentence. 


In some display styles, it may look better to capitalise the 
first letter of the first word following the colon. Keep it 
consistent whatever's chosen. 


Here are some examples of how we've used colons: 
Arm discs: Also known as Delphin discs, arm 

discs are available in adult and child sizes. 

These are the modern take on inflatable arm 

bands. 


Before you get in the water: 
Blow your nose. You should not swim with 
a cold or with catarrh. 


Keep going until you have gone a few 
metres, then try moving in different 
directions: sideways, backwards and in 
circles. 


commas 
Try to avoid lots of unnecessary commas. Commas are 
used for parenthesis, lists and to avoid ambiguity not to 
indicate lots of pauses, which is very old fashioned. 


company names 
Companies and institutions are singular (the Bank of 
Scotland is, the school is, Vauxhall is, the government is). 


Many company names have apostrophes in them: if in doubt, 
check the official website. 


cross references 
See pages 122-123. ltalicise See/see' and always have the 
word ‘page’ written out in full, not p. or pg. 


Most page references will be appearing in brackets. Put 
bracketed page reference inside an existing sentence. 


Use an en dash between page references and shorten when 
there is repetition of the first numbers as follows: 


123-4 not 123-24 or 123-124 
23-4 not 23—24 

267-79 

267-345 


Check out the The | Guardian Style | Guide on 
www.guardian.co.uk/styleguide/. 

Ask to see the house style book or sheet of the newspaper, 
magazine or website you are writing for. Some might only be a page 
of A4, with very basic guidance, while others cover every question 
that a writer or editor is likely to ask. Most house styles will cover the 
following: 


Preferred dictionary 
Most media organisations tend to have a preferred dictionary that 
they use. These could include: 


e The Oxford Dictionary 
* Cambridge Dictionary 
e Chambers Dictionary 
* Collins Dictionary 


The house style will probably state whether to use ‘-ise’ or '-ize' 
verb endings. 


Addresses, ages, dates and numbers 
There will probably be rules to cover how you write addresses, a 
person's age, dates and cash amounts. 

Most newspapers and magazines spell out numbers one to ten in 
full, but use figures for 11 and over. 


Collective nouns 
Its now generally accepted that most collective nouns use a single 
verb, as in the following: 


The music society is charging a higher fee. 
The government is deciding on the best policy. 


There are some common exceptions, and these include the 
police, pop groups and football teams: 


The police are asking for help to solve the crime. 
The Rolling Stones are performing for one last time. 
Manchester United are playing well just now. 


Hyphens and en rules 
Do you co-operate or cooperate? Co-ordinate or coordinate? Write 
Stratford-upon-Avon or Stratford upon Avon? House rules will tell 
you what to do. 

Don't confuse hyphens with en rules or em rules. These are used 
— like this — in parenthetical statements. Some organisations prefer 
to use the en rule — like this. Its the width of a capital ‘N’. Others 
prefer to use an em rule — like this. It's the width of a capital 'M'. 


Abbreviations, titles, capital letters and royalty 
There will probably be a section on abbreviations in most house 
styles — for example, ie or i.e.? 

Titles might be punctuated — for example, Dr., Mr. and Prof.. But 
names might not be — for example, JK Rowling. 

There will be a style for when to use capital letters — too many 
can make a line or heading difficult to read. 


There will also be a style for addressing royalty — for example, 
HRH, HM, Her Royal Highness or Her Majesty. 


Fonts and layouts 
Finally, some media organisations will also state the fonts and 
layouts they prefer. 


Style of language 
We'll look at style of language in more detail in the next section. 


Spin 
Spin is associated with the media, but what exactly is it? 

One view of spin is that it is a way of presenting news or an 
incident to your audience to persuade them to see it from a particular 
perspective — usually to reduce the negative impact. So instead of 
saying, ‘We failed 20 per cent of our targets’ you would say ‘We met 
80 per cent of our targets’. Or, instead of writing ‘I failed this term’s 
chemistry test’ you would say '| am learning from the mistakes | 
made in this chemistry test to help me achieve a top mark in my next 
test.' You are turning a negative into a positive. 

Spin is used a lot by public relations people in politics and the 
media. Often, when a celebrity makes a mistake or does something 
embarrassing, they employ a public relations officer to put a spin on 
events and lessen the impact. Some people therefore think that 
‘spin’ and ‘spin doctors — the people who use spin - are 
manipulative and are not to be trusted. 

If you use spin, you must consider the ethics involved. There are 
two different ways to look at it. 

One view is that if you basically tell the truth but put a spin on it, 
then if the reader doesn't ask questions or think about what you have 
written, that's their fault and not yours. 

The other view is that you are intentionally trying to control the 
way the reader interprets the facts by making them look at them in a 
more positive light. 

Be careful about where, when and how much you use spin. Think 
of the purpose of your writing — is spin appropriate for your readers? 


If not, keep things simple and don't use it. 
Look out for examples of spin when you are reading or listening 
to anything in the media. 


DIFFERENT MEDIA, DIFFERENT STYLES 


In this section, we'll look at the styles required for different types of 
media. We will cover the following: 


* newspapers: tabloids and broadsheets 
* magazines 

* feature writing 

* ezines 

* newsletters 

* blogs and websites 

* reviews 


We will also look again at the issue of copyright in the context of 
writing for the media. 


Newspapers 
There are two different types of newspapers — tabloids and 
broadsheets. They look different, have a different style of writing and 
aim to attract different readers. 

On the next page is a summary of the main differences: 


Tabloids and broadsheets 


Tabloid Broadsheet 
The Sun, Mail, Mirror The Times, Guardian, Telegraph 
'popular' approach more serious, analytical approach 
bold layout more conservative layout, more 
focus on photographs focus on text 
sensational headlines factual headlines 


language biased and emotional language more objective 


focus on stories about focus on major world events 
famous people, gossip and and politics 
sensational events 


Examples of tabloid and broadsheet headlines 

A young man has been killed in a road traffic accident. Compare the 
different headlines written by the tabloid and  broadsheet 
newspapers. 


Tabloid headline 
Village devastated by tragic death of car-smash victim. 


Broadsheet headline 
Local youth killed in tragic road accident. 


Examples of tabloid and broadsheet report approach 


Tabloid news report approach 
A whole village is in mourning today for the loss of a ‘well- 
loved young man, who was a popular member of the 
community. 

Justin Brown, 18, died tragically as a result of a head-on 
collision on his way to work yesterday. He had a promising 
career in front of him, and colleagues are still reeling from 
the news. 

‘We still can't get our heads round it,’ said his boss, Jim 
Smith. 

Police are still at a loss about what happened, and are 
asking for eyewitnesses to come forward with information. 


Broadsheet news report approach 
A local youth who had just embarked on an engineering 
apprenticeship was killed yesterday in a tragic head-on 
collision on his way to work. 


Family, friends and colleagues were devastated by the 
news. 
A representative of the local police said 'We would appeal 

to any eyewitnesses to come forward with information so we 

can identify the cause of the accident.’ 

We've looked at the differences between the two main types of 
newspapers. Now we're going to look at the common aspects of the 
structure and style of a newspaper article. Refer back to the 'Raisin 
Weekend high jinks at St Andrews' article when you are looking at 
these points. 


Structure and style 

* The headline has to be punchy and eye-catching. It has to catch 
people's attention and make them want to read the article. 

* Always keep the 'five Ws and an H' in mind — this should be your 
structure for every article. 

* Each paragraph should clearly link to the next. 

* Tell the story, and tell it in chronological order. 

* Include quotations to add human interest, authenticity and life to 
your writing. 

* Include official sources of information where appropriate — for 
example, police, local authorities, the person in charge. 

* Try to finish on a forward-looking note, even if it is bad news. 


Magazines 
There are magazines on just about every topic under the sun from 
fly-fishing to women's interests to buying a car. Magazines have a 
different writing style and pace from newspapers. They have feature 
articles rather than news stories, and their readers buy the magazine 
because they want to read these features. 

Here are some of the types of features that you will find in 
magazines: 


News features 


These are linked to stories in the news. They usually explore the 
story in more depth, or look at it from a fresh angle. 


Profiles 
One-to-one interviews are very popular in magazines, and can range 
from celebrities to ordinary people with an interesting story to tell. 


Lifestyle features 

How do you juggle being a working mum? What do you do at the 
weekend? Where do you shop and what do you cook? These are all 
the subject of popular lifestyle features. 


Consumer features 
These involve comparing and assessing rival products, so you the 
reader don't have to. 


Question and answer 

This is a common interview structure, where the person being 
interviewed simply answers a list of published questions. The writer 
just records the answers without interpreting or analysing them. 


Specialist features 
These require specialist knowledge because they deal with specialist 
subjects such as antiques, travel or motoring, for example. 

We've looked at the different types of feature articles you will find 
in magazines. Now we're going to look at the structure and style of 
this type of writing. 


Structure and style 

* Your introduction still needs to have impact and you still need to 
answer the ‘five Ws and an H' in your feature, but not at the pace 
of a news story. 

* Decide what your angle is going to be. Stay focused and relevant to 
this angle — plan where you are going before you start writing. This 


will help your writing to flow and will stop you losing your way. 

* End with a bang, not a whimper! Try to create a well-rounded 
ending. 

* Make sure that you have a good mixture of facts, quotes and your 
own observations/interpretations of places and people. 

* Put your ideas in a logical progression, so that the feature flows. 

* Avoid repetition and ‘purple prose’, but use imaginative language. 

e Think about your tone - is it appropriate? 


Example of a feature profile 

Here is an example of a feature profile. It's a one-to-one interview 
with a lady who remembers growing up during the Second World 
War. 


Yesterday's girl 

The Oscar-winning film The King's Speech well and truly 
pushed the country's nostalgia button. Google it and you 
get over 70 million results. But does the film reflect what life 
was like for yesterday's ordinary boys and girls? Maureen 
Forrester (74) gives us an insight by describing her 
memories of growing up during the reign of George VI in 
the 40s and 50s. 

Cupar is a market town in north east Fife, and Maureen 
Forrester was born and grew up there during the war. She 
has strong memories of the Polish soldiers who were billeted 
in the area. Apparently they were very polite, with lots of 
heel-clicking and hand-kissing. And most thrilling of all, they 
had chocolate. 

Maureen said: ‘We had two Polish soldiers billeted with us. 
| had such a lovely time because | was only three and they 
made a big fuss of me. They brought us bars of chocolate, 
which you hardly ever saw. That was a great treat. Crowds of 
them would come up to our house - not just the ones staying 
with us — and my mother would play the piano and we would 
all have a sing song. It was just wonderful" 


and 
Did they go by bus? 


The verb do is also used as an auxiliary verb with the main verb to emphasize 
the main verb, as in: The bus does stop here, I'm sure. 


'Of course, she added, 'it goes without saying that the 
Scottish men were very jealous of the chocolate-giving and 
the hand-kissing. They didn't like the competition at all!’ 

Maureen remembers a strong sense of family and 
community during the war. Her sister joined the Land Army, 
and Maureen went to stay with her one weekend on a farm 
in the north of Fife. She said: ‘| was out working in the fields 
with all the girls, and we had such a great laugh. It was 
great! My mother made me trousers to wear, because girls 
didn't wear trousers then.’ 

Children were also expected to help out in the fields during the 
school holidays. Maureen described, laughing, what happened 
when they went to pick potatoes: 'We left home in the dark and 
made our way to a collection point. The farmers would arrive with 
open lorries and choose whom they wanted. We were loaded 
onto trucks with no notion of where we were going, then dumped 
in a field and set to work. Can you imagine children being treated 
like that nowadays? Either they'd be arguing with the farmer 
about their rights or their parents would.' 

Sugar rationing also encouraged the community spirit. 
Maureen said: ‘I remember putting a jam jar in the middle of 
the table and instead of putting sugar in our tea or on our 
cornflakes, we put it in the jar. When we had collected 
enough, we made tablet.’ 

However, since Maureen's father was in the motor trade 
and was responsible for rationing petrol, he often brought the 
family extra luxuries from grateful customers. He usually 
came back from visiting one particular farm laden with eggs. 
Maureen laughed: 'But the best gift that we ever got was a 
whole pig — not alive | have to say. We kept it in the garage" 

Like most of yesterday's girls and boys, Maureen and her 
sister were keen cyclists — so keen in fact, that they planned 
a cycling and hostelling trip to Norway when they were 16 
and 20. She recalled: ‘We cycled from Cupar to Newcastle, 
stopping at hostels on the way, and caught the ferry to 
Bergen.’ 


But this was no wild, cocktail-swigging holiday — quite the 
opposite. Maureen said, laughing: We were very prim and 
proper and kept ourselves to ourselves. In one hostel, some 
Norwegian men realised we were British and started to sing 
"| dream of Jeannie with the light brown hair". They were just 
trying to be friendly, but we were highly insulted and snubbed 
them" 

Thankfully, Maureen let her guard down enough for one 
Ron Forrester to woo and marry her 'at the tender age of 19'. 
Ron planned and organised a honeymoon to remember. She 
recalled: ‘He was an adventurer. We drove from Cupar to 
Lydd in our little Morris Minor shooting brake. At the small 
airport there we boarded the plane, and our car was driven 
along with two others into the front of a Bristol Wayfarer. We 
landed at Le Touquet and then drove down through France, 
across the interior of Spain, over the Pyrenees to Andorra 
and back up through France on our way home again.’ 

Then it was back to earth with a bump. Like most women 
of her time, she decided to make marriage her career. But 
four children later, she decided that she wanted more out of 
life, and went back to college to study music. Maureen had 
always loved music and singing in particular. She said: 
‘When | was young, | would sing loudly in the garden, hoping 
that some Hollywood producer would just happen to be 
wandering down our little street, looking for another Shirley 
Temple! After completing her course, she became a teacher, 
which also gave her the opportunity to produce and sing in 
musical shows. 'So it all worked out well in the end" 

Maureen still teaches piano to a small number of pupils, 
and as | get ready to leave, this yesterday's girl opens the 
door to one of tomorrow's young musicians. 


Ezines 

What is an ezine? It's an electronic magazine, delivered through 
email to people who subscribe to it. Ezines are usually free, and 
cover a huge amount of topics. They are therefore often used as a 


marketing tool. You can write an ezine article or your own ezine to 
lead potential customers to your business website. 
Here are some tips for writing in this medium. 


Research 

Before you write your own ezine article, use any search engine and 
type in 'ezine publishers' to find out who is out there and what they 
are publishing. Once you know your market, you can write your 
article or develop your own ezine. 


Write your article 

Write your article in plain English. Refer back to the general 
approach to writing for the media at the beginning of this chapter. 
This is your chance to show your expertise, establish credibility and 
advertise your company or your own business. 

Remember that if you submit an article or business information to 
an established ezine, your audience is subscribing to the ezine 
because they are interested in the topic that you are writing about. 
You're off to a winning start. 


Resource box 

Ezine publishers sometimes ask for a resource box to be included at 
the end of an article submission. If you want it, this is your big 
opportunity to advertise yourself, your business and your website. It 
should contain the following: 


* your name 
* business name 

* call to action 

* Website address 

* email address 

experience and qualifications 


Every time your article is published, there will be a live link in this 
resource box that goes to your website. This in turn will help to 


improve the search engine ranking of your website, especially if you 
use important keywords. 


Developing your own ezine 

If you want to create your own ezine, follow the same principles as 
above. You can then either add your ezine to an existing directory or 
list of publishers, or email existing clients and ask them to subscribe. 
After that, it’s up to you how often you write and publish your ezine. 


Example of an ezine 

There are lots of examples of ezines on the internet. Use any search 
engine to look for ezine lists or directories. On the next page is a 
spread from Cake Masters ezine. This is an online publication that 
goes out of its way to support and encourage the cake baking 
community — both professionals and hobby bakers. Much of the 
content comes from their readers' contributions, in the form of text 
and photographs. 

Promotion of an ezine goes hand in hand with embracing social 
media, and Cake Masters does this enthusiastically. Cake Masters' 
Facebook page is a great example of how to use Facebook 
effectively: it is helpful, informative and entertaining, has just the right 
tone of informality, never posts anything controversial or 
argumentative, and it engages with and replies to its users and 
shares their content too. These users are, after all, potential readers 
of, and even contributors to, the magazine. 

Some ezines are free, and some are available subscription or 
payment only. Others might give a free taster to encourage the 
reader to take out a subscription or make a payment per edition. The 
Cake Masters ezine's popularity as an online magazine has 
encouraged the editors to start selling their online edition for a 
payment and also producing a print edition. 


LDMar EB FPES E.g 


Extract from issuu.com/cakemasters online magazine. 


Ezines can be read, and created, through online services such as 
issuu (issuu.com) and scribd (scribd.com). These services allow 
you to self-publish all kinds of documents in a slick, accessible way 
that is compatible with all types of social media. 


Newsletters 

Newsletters tend to be short, printed publications that are produced 
for specific groups of people, or for circulation within an organisation. 
So, for example, you might be asked to produce a newsletter or an 
article for a newsletter for your local club or for your staffroom. 
Newsletters tend to be read by people who are interested in what 
you have to say, so again, you're off to a flying start. They contain 
short sound-bites of information, so apply plain English principles 
and keep your writing short, concise and easy to understand. You 


know your readers, so the tone and style will probably be informal 
and 'chatty'. 

There are lots of user-friendly newsletter templates available on 
the internet if you are expected to produce one from scratch. 
Alternatively, the organisation or group you are writing for could 
already have a template that they use, and all you have to do is to 
produce the articles to fit in it. 
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EDITORIAL ges 
Hello and welcome to the February edition € _ 
ofthe Littleby Orchestral Society newsletter, F ene: =. am 
where we look back at our Christmas concert Gu EL sr 
and look forward to our next performance at y r » uM í 
the local spring festival. We've also got some i (MT 
lovely news about one of our players and a ' 
special offer for sheet music - so take some 
time out of your busy day, read and enjoy! 
A NEW ADDITION TO 
THE ORCHESTRA? 
January concert Hsc Sani, decret 
Congratulations to everyone who played 1n the Christ mas player, ts certainly doing her 
concert — it was a sellout! Despite the cold and snow, friends, bit to generate new players 
family and music lovers came in their droves to listen to our for the orchestra. She and 
programme of Christmas carols, music from "The Snowman’ her family are celebrating the 
and Corellis Christmas Concerto. We even got an encore! birth oftwins Tom and Sarah. 


The local press We are all thinking of you, 
gave usa good Jane (and Tom!) and hope 
review, so heres you don't have too many 
hoping the next sleepless nights. Volunteers 
concert will be as are available for lullaby 
successful. The playing! 

money will help us 

a SHEET MUSIC OFFER 
aia ^ d Our local music shop, 


Green's Music, has offered 


erformance. 
, Littleby Orchestral Society 
players a hefty 30 per cent 

SPRING FESTIVAL PERFORMANCE —— - een 
Music has been chosen and rehearsals begin next Tuesday at So get down there now with 
7.30pm in the school dining hall as usual. We are playing the 

« ; s your membership card and 
Simple Symphony" by Benjamin Britten and "The Planets by stock up on your f es! 


Gustav Holst. To round off the British Composers theme we 
are performing "The Lark Ascending by Vaughan Williams. 


Blogs 

The word ‘blog’ stands for ‘web log’. A blog is a website that has 
entries (called posts) that appear in reverse chronological order 
(latest first). A blog is like an online journal or diary, where you write 
your thoughts or opinions about a subject. Blogs are now used for 


online journalism, because the writer can describe or record what is 
going on minute-by-minute — for example, at the Olympics or at the 
Oscars. Most blogs have an area where people can comment or 
respond to the blog post. 

A blogger is someone who writes content for a blog, or posts a 
blog. 


Why do you want to blog? 

Before you go on to set up a blog, it's a good idea to ask yourself 
why you want to write a blog. That will focus your mind on the 
purpose of the blog, who your audience is going to be, how often you 
are going to post an entry and whether you are able to sustain it. 

For example, is it to promote your business? In that case, you 
need to make it entertaining, with an unusual angle, not just a sales 
pitch. If it’s about your view on international politics, then be careful 
not to let it degenerate into a rant. Remember that you want to build 
up a following for your chosen subject or field. 


How to set up a blog 

Once you've decided what you're going to blog about, there are lots 
of websites that offer free blogging. The most popular are 
WordPress, Blogger and Google. If you have a Google account, just 
log onto ‘Blogger’ and off you go. On other websites or blog 
platforms there is a 'create account box where you enter your 
details. 

You are then taken to a page where you have the option of 
allowing people to comment or respond. Write your post, click on the 
button to upload photographs or videos that you want to include and 
press the 'publish' button — you have posted your first blog! 


Writing a blog 

Follow the usual plain English rules — make it clear, concise and 
easy to understand. Short sentences are best. Don't ramble on with 
long sentences or you will lose your reader's interest. Remember 
your audience and keep focused. 


If you mention the subject of your blog as often as you can in the 
first paragraph (without overdoing it), this will help your blog to 
feature prominently on the search engines. There is also a ‘tag’ 
section where you enter words that you want to associate with your 
blog. These will also help to push your blog up to the top of the list in 
search engines. Blogs vary very greatly in style, content, formality 
and approach. Some examples follow. 


Examples of blogs 
Cookery writer Jill Colonna has a blog called Mad About Macarons 
(madaboutmacarons.com) after her cookery book of the same name. 
Her blog is rather like a journal, with added recipes and descriptions 
of what it is like to be a British person living and working in Paris. Jill 
makes good use of social media with a very entertaining and active 
Facebook page where she takes time to reply to users. 

She also engages with other writers in blogging communities — 
essential if you want your blogging reputation to spread and your 
readership to grow. 
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Jour du Macaren — Macaren Day in Parts 20 March 2012 
by Jill on March 22, 2012 n Alog, Bonus Macarons, Loving France 
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Our sunny Paris macaromethon started out at Pierre Bermé's boutique at Opéra, with 
talented artist, Caro! Gillott and clever Bear’ of Paris Breakfasts fame. Where was the 
queue ar 10h opening? There wasn't oven time ro wait in Ene and think abosc what first " 
flavour to choose. Pressure. Many other boutiques were taking part in the Paris Jour du dde 


acaron but as time was limited, we didn't manage to do all of them. However, we did 
well, Really well 


From madaboutmacarons.com written by Jill Colonna. 


Writer Sue Reid Sexton is the author of Mavis's Shoe. Her blog 
entries at suereidsexton.blogspot.co.uk often talk about her life as a 
writer, and local writer events in which readers might be interested, 
but also, she often pays particular attention to the themes and 
locations that crop up in her novel. It's a great way to help promote 
her book, because people searching for information on the 
Clydebank blitz (the setting for the novel) may well find Sue's blog 
and be encouraged to read her novel too. 
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But they dort know 


From suereidsexton.blogspot.co.uk written by Sue Reid Sexton. 


Journalist Tristan Stewart-Robertson has created a Canadian 
news site called Tomorrow (www.tomorrow.is) which is very much 
more formal than the sites previously mentioned. The articles are 
news features. 

Tristan does not include any personal musings or opinions, or 
any facts that he has not checked numerous times and can give a 
citation for. On his site he has published an admirable list of 
guidelines and protocols that he feels are important for good 
reporting on his site and generally. 

This is not really a blog, but it's an interesting contrast with the 
previous examples. Tomorrow is a content portal, and as it grows 
and finds new contributors it will look less a blog and more and more 
like a news site. 


and 
The shop does open on Sundays. 


In the following sentences the underlined words form primary auxiliary verbs: 
He does still love her, he says. 


Does the bus stop here? 

She doesn't work here now. 

The scheme is not operating yet. 

We have rejected the idea. 

I had somehow got the idea that you were related to him. 


The ambitious ethical basis of the writing on this site is notable — 
and admirable — when in comparison to some blogs and 'news' 
writing on the web. 

With very little digging you'll soon discover that many blogs 
contain unsubstantiated opinions and uncorroborated facts and 
information. They often contain photos and other content that breach 


copyright. 
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From www.tomorrow.is edited by Tristan Stewart-Robertson. 


Of course there is room out there for personal opinions. Bloggers 
are the equivalent of the essayists of old — and that great tradition 
involves political comment, satire, humour and strong opinions. Even 
ranting, when done effectively, can be very entertaining. But it's 
important in this age — post Leveson Inquiry, where all the media are 
being scrutinised for ethics no matter what content — that you try to 
publish to a certain standard. A standard that, as a minimum, does 
not breach anyone's copyright, copy their work or ideas, do harm or 
spread unsubstantiated or uncorroborated information. 


Reviews 

An increasing number of people are writing reviews online on 
anything from cars to holidays to films, books and music. Some 
organisations like TripAdvisor actively encourage this, so that visitors 
to the site can make an informed decision based on honest opinions. 
You might want to contribute to a site like this after a particularly 
good (or bad) holiday. Or you might be asked to review a film or 
book for your organisation's internal newsletter, or want to do so for 
a personal blog. 


So how would you go about doing this? What makes a good 
review? Here are a few points to remember. 


What is the target audience/market? 
If you know the target audience/market of the film, book or 
restaurant, you can judge it against a recognised set of criteria. 

For example, a Hollywood action film and a low-budget art house 
film would appeal to completely different audiences, and you would 
therefore review them in different ways. 


Include basic information 
Make sure that you include basic information in your review such as: 


* title, author, publisher and recommended price of a book 


e title, director, main actors, cinema venue and times of a film 


* name of restaurant, opening times and phone number for booking. 


Don't give away too much 

Whet the reader's appetite by giving them enough information to let 
them decide whether they want to read the book or see the film, but 
don't spoil it by giving too much away. 


Example of a review 
Here is an example of a book review. 


The Slap by Christos Tsiolkas 

Christos Tsiolkas's fourth novel was longlisted for the Man 
Booker Prize 2010 and won the Commonwealth Writers’ 
Prize, with good reason - it really makes you think. 

The novel opens at a middle-class barbecue in Melbourne, 
Australia. It quickly builds up to the pivotal event — where a 
guest slaps a child who is not his — and then examines the 
fallout from the perspectives of the eight people who 
witnessed it. 

Hector (Greek) and Aisha (Indian) are the affluent, middle- 
class hosts, Harry (Hector’s hot-headed cousin) is the 
person who is responsible for ‘the slap’ and Hugh and Rosie 
(white, liberal and poor) are the parents of the slapped child. 
They report the matter to the police and take Harry to court. 

But this novel is much more than the story of the events 
leading up to the court case, and its outcome. It forces us to 
examine our society and its issues, and in so doing it can 
sometimes make for uncomfortable reading. 

Tsiolkas achieves this through the narratives of eight 
finely-drawn characters. Some, like Harry, are downright 
unlikeable, but are all the more convincing for that. They 
reveal their different deep-seated attitudes towards family, 
loyalty and race, and this in turn makes you question your 
own attitudes: for example, is it acceptable to hit an unruly 
child? Where would your loyalties lie — with the friend whose 
child was slapped or with your husband's brother, who did 


the slapping? How would you cope if your Greek wife was 

ashamed of your daughter-in-law because she was Indian? 
These are difficult questions. Read this novel and ask 

yourself how you would answer them. 

The Slap, by Christos Tsiolkas, is published by Atlantic 

Books. RRP is £7.99. 


ACKNOWLEDGING SOURCES/COPYRIGHT 


We've mentioned copyright before, but we're going to mention it 
again, because so many people think that if they use material from 
the internet that isn't actually on a printed page, they don't have to 
acknowledge it. This is just not true. You must identify all the 
material that is not your own — no matter what you are writing, where 
it comes from or what it is. If you copy any text, diagrams, 
photographs, art, music or web pages without acknowledging their 
source, then you are infringing copyright law, and could be 
prosecuted. 

Copyright stays with the originator during his or her lifetime, and 
with the heirs to their estate for 70 years after their death. 


WRITING CREATIVELY 


INTRODUCTION 


In this chapter we are going to concentrate on creative writing. 

We will explain the characteristics of the two main types of prose 
fiction — short stories and novels — and will illustrate these with 
examples. 

We will then examine the techniques that fiction writers use. This 
will help you to apply these techniques to your own compositions. 

This chapter also examines the characteristics of some of the 
different non-fiction categories, including biographies, travel and 
cookery writing. 

We will finally look at composition techniques for non-fiction 
writing. 


FICTION 


Fiction, or prose fiction as it is sometimes called, tends to fall into 
two different categories — short stories and novels. Fiction means 
that the story is imaginary or made up — although many writers base 
their stories on something that has happened. Prose means that the 
story is written in sentences, paragraphs and chapters. It's not a play 
or a poem. 


Short stories 
Sometimes people think that a short story is a small novel. It's not. A 
short story is usually structured around a main conflict that happens 
near the beginning of the story, and sets the story in motion. We see 
the main character at this crucial point in their lives, where they have 
to deal with and resolve the events caused by this conflict. 

There are lots of different types of short story, and no definite 
rules, but there are certain characteristics that all short stories have 
in common. A short story: 


* tends to be less complex than a novel 

* should be brief enough to read in a single sitting 
* has a single plot 

* has a single setting 

* has a limited number of characters 

* covers a short, or limited, period of time 


A short story also tends to have the following plot outline: 


* There is an impactful, atmospheric opening. 
* The main character(s) are introduced. 


* The setting (time, place and relationships in the main character's 
life) is introduced. 

* The problem/conflict the main character is facing is introduced and 
developed. 

* The problem/conflict develops to a climax. 

* This climax has a major effect on the character — for example, they 
acknowledge or come to understand something crucial, make a 
decision or take a course of action. 

* There is a resolution — for example, the character deals in some 
way with the problem or conflict and there is a natural ending to the 
story. 


Let's use a short story to illustrate these points. Its called The 
Open Window and it was written by H H Munro, otherwise known as 
Saki. Munro (1870-1916) was famous for writing short stories, and 
The Open Window, from Beasts and Superbeasts is one of his most 
popular. It is a story set within a story, and the open window of the 
tile comes to symbolise how it can sometimes be difficult to 
distinguish between reality — or what we imagine to be reality — and 
appearances. 


Impactful opening 
Here's an example of an impactful, atmospheric opening, where we 
are thrown straight into an interesting and intriguing social scene: 


'My aunt will be down presently, Mr Nuttel,' said a very self- 
possessed young lady of fifteen; 'in the meantime you must 
try and put up with me.’ 


The reader is immediately intrigued — who is Mr Nuttel, who is the 


self-possessed fifteen-year-old young lady, who is her aunt and what 
is the social context? 


Introduction of main character(s) 


Our curiosity is whetted even more when we are introduced, in 
Saki’s inimitable humorous way, to the main character, the rather 
socially phobic Framton Nuttel: 


Framton Nuttel endeavoured to say the correct something 
which should duly flatter the niece of the moment without 
unduly discounting the aunt that was to come. Privately he 
doubted more than ever whether these formal visits on a 
succession of total strangers would do much towards helping 
the nerve cure which he was supposed to be undergoing. 


Introduction of setting 
Saki introduces and develops the setting over the next few 
paragraphs. 


| know how it will be,’ his sister had said when he was 
preparing to migrate to this rural retreat; 'you will bury 
yourself down there and not speak to a living soul, and your 
nerves will be worse than ever from moping. | shall just give 
you letters of introduction to all the people | know there. 
Some of them, as far as | can remember, were quite nice.' 

Framton wondered whether Mrs Sappleton, the lady to 
whom he was presenting one of the letters of introduction, 
came into the nice division. 

'Do you know many of the people round here?' asked the 
niece, when she judged that they had had sufficient silent 
communion. 

'Hardly a soul,' said Framton. 'My sister was staying here, 
at the rectory, you know, some four years ago, and she gave 
me letters of introduction to some of the people here.’ 

He made the last statement in a tone of distinct regret. 

"Then you know practically nothing about my aunt?' 
pursued the self-possessed young lady. 

'Only her name and address,' admitted the caller. He was 
wondering whether Mrs Sappleton was in the married or 


widowed state. An undefinable something about the room 
seemed to suggest masculine habitation. 


Problem/conflict introduced and developed 
And then, devastatingly, the writer introduces and develops 
conflict. 


m 


he 


‘Her great tragedy happened just three years ago,’ said the 
child; that would be since your sister's time.’ 

'Her tragedy? asked Framton; somehow in this restful 
country spot tragedies seemed out of place. 

‘You may wonder why we keep that window wide open on 
an October afternoon, said the niece, indicating a large 
French window that opened onto a lawn. 

‘It is quite warm for the time of the year,’ said Framton; ‘but 
has that window got anything to do with the tragedy?’ 

‘Out through that window, three years ago to a day, her 
husband and her two young brothers went off for their day’s 
shooting. They never came back. In crossing the moor to 
their favourite snipe-shooting ground they were all three 
engulfed in a treacherous piece of bog. It had been that 
dreadful wet summer, you know, and places that were safe in 
other years gave way suddenly without warning. Their 
bodies were never recovered. That was the dreadful part of 
it.’ 

Here the child’s voice lost its self-possessed note and 
became falteringly human. ‘Poor aunt always thinks that they 
will come back someday, they and the little brown spaniel 
that was lost with them, and walk in at that window just as 
they used to do. That is why the window is kept open every 
evening till it is quite dusk. Poor dear aunt, she has often told 
me how they went out, her husband with his white 
waterproof coat over his arm, and Ronnie, her youngest 
brother, singing “Bertie, why do you bound?” as he always 
did to tease her, because she said it got on her nerves. Do 
you know, sometimes on still, quiet evenings like this, | 


Modal auxiliary verb 


A modal auxiliary verb is a verb that is used with a main verb to help it express 
a wide range of meanings including possibility, probability, ability, permission, 
prediction, obligation, suggestions, requests, invitations, offers, promises etc. 
The main modal auxiliary verbs are can, could, may, might, will, shall, would, 
should, must, ought to. Modal auxiliary verbs, unlike primary auxiliary 
verbs, cannot be used as main verbs, having only one form. In the following 
sentences the underlined words all form examples of modal auxiliary verbs: 
The child can ride a bike. 

She could stay there if she wanted to. 

You may borrow the car if you return it by lunchtime. 

We may be in time for the 5 o'clock train. 

He might still have the receipt for the book. 

We should get there before nightfall. 

Those who make fraudulent claims shall be prosecuted. 

Will you have some more tea? 

Would you take a seat over there, please. 

You may prefer to come back another time. 

You might prefer to pay by credit card. 

Gan you post this letter for me? 

Could you give her a message? 

We must get there before dinner. 

You must leave at once. 

They ought to pay for the damage. 

You could endanger your life by such an action. 


almost get a creepy feeling that they will all walk in through 
that window — ' 


Problem/conflict develops to a climax 

Its obvious that Nuttel believes this story, because when he meets 
Mrs Sappleton (the aunt) and she tells him that her husband and 
brothers will be home soon from snipe shooting, his reaction shows 
that he thinks she is insane: 


She rattled on cheerfully about the shooting and the scarcity 
of birds, and the prospects for duck in the winter. To Framton 
it was all purely horrible. He made a desperate but only 
partially successful effort to turn the talk onto a less ghastly 
topic, conscious that his hostess was giving him only a 
fragment of her attention and her eyes were constantly 
straying past him to the open window and the lawn beyond. 
It was certainly an unfortunate coincidence that he should 
have paid his visit on this tragic anniversary. 

‘The doctors agree in ordering me complete rest, an 
absence of mental excitement, and avoidance of anything in 
the nature of violent exercise, announced Framton, who 
laboured under the tolerably widespread delusion that total 
strangers and chance acquaintances are hungry for the least 
detail of one's ailments and infirmities, their cause and cure. 


So Saki leads us brilliantly to the climax. 

At this point, we believe like Nuttel that Mrs Sappleton is insane — 
her husband and brothers are dead and won't walk through the 
open window. So the next following three paragraphs have a 
powerful impact: 


‘Here they are at last! she cried. ‘Just in time for tea, and 

don't they look as if they were muddy up to the eyes!’ 
Framton shivered slightly and turned towards the niece 

with a look intended to convey sympathetic comprehension. 


The child was starting out through the open window with a 
dazed horror in her eyes. 

In a chill shock of nameless fear Framton swung round in 
his seat and looked in the same direction. 

In the deepening twilight three figures were walking across 
the lawn towards the window; they all carried guns under 
their arms, and one of them was additionally burdened with a 
white coat hung over his shoulders. A tired brown spaniel 
kept close at their heels. Noiselessly they neared the house, 
and then a hoarse young voice chanted out of the dusk: ‘I 
said, Bertie, why do you bound?’ 


Effect of this climax on the character 
The effect on Framton Nuttel is immediate — he is scared out of his 
wits because as far as he is concerned he is seeing ghosts: 


Framton grabbed wildly at his stick and hat; the hall door, the 
gravel drive, and the front gate were dimly noted stages in 
his headlong retreat. A cyclist coming along the road had to 
run into the hedge to avoid imminent collision. 


Resolution 

The resolution is clever and unexpected, and takes the reader 
completely by surprise. The narrative is in the third person 
throughout, which means that the narrator portrays everybody’s point 
of view, though as the story unfolds it’s mostly Framton’s thoughts 
and feelings we're given access to. Saki is really clever, because 
until Mr Nuttel runs out of the house and out of the story, we share 
his point of view, and we believe the story. But after he has run off, 
we stay in the house and find out that the open window was in fact 
the focus of a practical joke — a symbol of deception rather than a 
symbol of grief and unhappiness. 


Now we're in on the prank that Vera played on Nuttel, and she 
has played it on us too. The clues are scattered throughout that Vera 
has noticed Framton's nervous streak. It's only at this point that we 


realise that she was having some rather cruel fun with that failing. 
And it doesn't end there: 


‘Who was that who bolted out as we came up?’ 

‘A most extraordinary man, a Mr Nuttel, said Mrs 
Sappleton; ‘could only talk about his illnesses, and dashed 
off without a word of goodbye or apology when you arrived. 
One would think he had seen a ghost.’ 

‘| expect it was the spaniel,’ said the niece calmly; ‘he told 
me he had a horror of dogs. He was once hunted into a 
cemetery somewhere on the banks of the Ganges by a pack 
of pariah dogs, and had to spend the night in a newly dug 
grave with the creatures snarling and grinning and foaming 
just above him. Enough to make anyone lose their nerve.’ 

Romance at short notice was her speciality. 


Did you realise all the time that Nuttel was being deceived, and 
that he was having a practical joke played on him? Or were you, too, 
taken in by the story? Did you distinguish between appearances and 
reality? Did your view of the open window change at the end of the 
story? 

‘Romance at short notice was her speciality’ — a euphemism for 
‘she was a compulsive liar’. When it comes to creative writing, 
avoidance of ‘plain English’ can be an effective humorous effect. 


Framton grabbed wildly at his stick and hat; the hall door, the 
gravel drive, and the front gate were dimly noted stages in 
his headlong retreat. 


This is a far more creative and humorous way of saying ‘he ran 
away as fast as he could’, and yet over-description is avoided. The 
image of him flailing up the drive is effectively represented in a short, 
succinct and funny way. 

You can read the whole of this clever short story and some more 
classic works from Saki in the book Beasts and Super-Beasts, at: 

www.gutenberg.org/ebooks/269 


Novels 

A novel is an extended piece of fiction, usually with a number of 
different characters, a central plot that builds up to a climax and at 
least one sub-plot. There are many different types or genres of 
fiction. Here are just a few: 


* mystery 

* romance 

* historical 

e thriller 

* science fiction 


Although there are lots of different types of novels, there are certain 
elements that all novels have. These are as follows: 


* Setting. The novel is always set in a certain time or place. 

* Plot. This is the story that the novel is telling. 

* Narrator/voice. This is the voice that's telling the story — it can be a 
first person narrator or third person narrator. 

* Dialogue. This is the conversation that the characters have. 

* Characters. These are the people in the story. 

* Theme. This is the idea or message that runs throughout the story. 
Sometimes there can be more than one theme. 


WRITING YOUR OWN FICTION COMPOSITION 


We're now going to look at how you can apply these elements to 
your own compositions — whether you are writing a short story, a 
novella or a novel. 

We are going to use a very famous novel to illustrate these 
characteristics. Pride and Prejudice was written by Jane Austen and 
published in 1813. It is one of the most popular novels ever written, 
and it has been adapted for film and TV. If you are studying English 
composition, it's a book you should read. 

Jane Austen was born in 1775, and she wrote with insight, 
intelligence and wit about the social etiquette (the customs or rules 
controlling social and moral behaviour) of the upper classes of the 
period she lived in. Her main themes were how the upper classes 
interacted with each other, how they viewed love and the importance 
of marriage to a woman at that time. If you were angry in 19th- 
century English polite society, you couldn't show your feelings and 
shout. You had to be dignified at all times. If you were a woman and 
your parents couldn't provide for you and you didn't marry, you would 
either fall into dire poverty or have to become a dependent of 
another relative. Getting married — or getting daughters married — 
was therefore a big concern. Pride and Prejudice is set in this time, 
and deals with many of these themes, as well as how pride and 
prejudice can stop people from seeing things as they really are. 


Setting 
The setting is where the novel takes place. It can: 


* create the atmosphere for your novel, and help your reader to 
imagine the scenes 

* give information about a character — for example, if your character 
is a bit forgetful, you could show them rushing around the house 


looking for keys 

* provide opportunities for a plot — for example, if your setting is in a 
major city and a meteor suddenly hits the Earth, then that's going 
to be interesting! 


Jane Austen does all this brilliantly in her first chapter. We find 
out about Mr and Mrs Bennet and their five daughters, Mrs Bennet's 
obsession with getting her daughters married, and the sort of 
marriage that the couple themselves have. Austen also sows the 
seeds of the plot, and tells us about contemporary social etiquette — 
or how you had to go about getting introduced to eligible young men. 


It is a truth universally acknowledged, that a single man in 
possession of a good fortune, must be in want of a wife. 

However little known the feelings or views of such a man 
may be on his first entering a neighbourhood, this truth is so 
well fixed in the minds of the surrounding families, that he is 
considered the rightful property of some one or other of their 
daughters. 

‘My dear Mr. Bennet,’ said his lady to him one day, ‘have 
you heard that Netherfield Park is let at last?' 

Mr. Bennet replied that he had not. 

‘But it is,’ returned she; ‘for Mrs. Long has just been here, 
and she told me all about it.' 

Mr. Bennet made no answer. 

'Do you not want to know who has taken it?' cried his wife 
impatiently. 

‘You want to tell me, and | have no objection to hearing it.’ 

This was invitation enough. 

Why, my dear, you must know, Mrs. Long says that 
Netherfield is taken by a young man of large fortune from the 
north of England; that he came down on Monday in a chaise 
and four to see the place, and was so much delighted with it, 
that he agreed with Mr. Morris immediately; that he is to take 
possession before Michaelmas, and some of his servants 
are to be in the house by the end of next week.’ 


‘What is his name?’ 

‘Bingley.’ 

‘Is he married or single?’ 

‘Oh! Single, my dear, to be sure! A single man of large 
fortune; four or five thousand a year. What a fine thing for our 
girls!’ 

‘How so? How can it affect them?’ 

‘My dear Mr. Bennet,’ replied his wife, ‘how can you be so 
tiresome! You must know that | am thinking of his marrying 
one of them.’ 

‘Is that his design in settling here?’ 

‘Design! Nonsense, how can you talk so! But it is very 
likely that he may fall in love with one of them, and therefore 
you must visit him as soon as he comes.’ 

‘| see no occasion for that. You and the girls may go, or 
you may send them by themselves, which perhaps will be 
still better, for as you are as handsome as any of them, Mr. 
Bingley may like you the best of the party.' 

‘My dear, you flatter me. | certainly have had my share of 
beauty, but | do not pretend to be anything extraordinary 
now. When a woman has five grown-up daughters, she 
ought to give over thinking of her own beauty.’ 

'In such cases, a woman has not often much beauty to 
think of.' 

'But, my dear, you must indeed go and see Mr. Bingley 
when he comes into the neighbourhood.’ 

‘It is more than | engage for, | assure you.’ 

‘But consider your daughters. Only think what an 
establishment it would be for one of them. Sir William and 
Lady Lucas are determined to go, merely on that account, for 
in general, you know, they visit no newcomers. Indeed you 
must go, for it will be impossible for us to visit him if you do 
not.’ 

‘You are over-scrupulous, surely. | dare say Mr. Bingley will 
be very glad to see you; and | will send a few lines by you to 
assure him of my hearty consent to his marrying whichever 


he chooses of the girls; though | must throw in a good word 
for my little Lizzy.' 

| desire you will do no such thing. Lizzy is not a bit better 
than the others; and | am sure she is not half so handsome 
as Jane, nor half so good-humoured as Lydia. But you are 
always giving her the preference.’ 

‘They have none of them much to recommend them,’ 
replied he; ‘they are all silly and ignorant like other girls; but 
Lizzy has something more of quickness than her sisters.’ 

‘Mr. Bennet, how can you abuse your own children in such 
a way? You take delight in vexing me. You have no 
compassion for my poor nerves.’ 

‘You mistake me, my dear. | have a high respect for your 
nerves. They are my old friends. | have heard you mention 
them with consideration these last twenty years at least.’ 

‘Ah, you do not know what | suffer.’ 

‘But | hope you will get over it, and live to see many young 
men of four thousand a year come into the neighbourhood.’ 

‘It will be no use to us, if twenty such should come, since 
you will not visit them.’ 

‘Depend upon it, my dear, that when there are twenty, | will 
visit them all.’ 

Mr. Bennet was so odd a mixture of quick parts, sarcastic 
humour, reserve, and caprice, that the experience of three- 
and-twenty years had been insufficient to make his wife 
understand his character. Her mind was less difficult to 
develop. She was a woman of mean understanding, little 
information, and uncertain temper. When she was 
discontented, she fancied herself nervous. The business of 
her life was to get her daughters married; its solace was 
visiting and news. 


Plot 
Most novels tend to have the following plot outline or variations of 
this: 


* Exposition. This is the early part of the novel, where we find out 
about the setting, characters and what the story is about. 

* Conflict. This is usually introduced quite early on, and can be a 
conflict between two people, between people and nature or an 
internal conflict that somebody is having. 

* Rising action. This is the stage of the novel where the conflict 
increases and the reader's sense of excitement, tension or interest 
increases accordingly. 

* Climax. This marks the high point of the conflict, and usually 
means a turning point — either good or bad - for the main 
characters. 

* Falling action. This follows the climax, when the reader's sense of 
excitement, tension or interest declines. This usually happens 
towards the end of the novel. 

* Resolution. The character(s) deal with the conflict, and there is a 
natural ending to the story. This could be either good or bad. 


Let's illustrate this by looking at the plot of Pride and Prejudice. 


Exposition 

We have already found out from the first chapter that Charles 
Bingley, a wealthy young gentleman has rented the manor of 
Netherfield Park. The Bennet household and the rest of the village of 
Longbourn are very excited about this news. 

Mr and Mrs Bennet have five daughters called Jane, Elizabeth, 
Mary, Kitty and Lydia, and Mrs Bennet's main aim in life is to get 
them married to rich and respectable men. Mr Bennet pays a social 
visit to Mr Bingley, and the family attend a ball where Mr Bingley and 
his friend Mr Darcy are present. 


Conflict 

The conflict is introduced at the ball. Mr Bingley makes a good 
impression and is friendly with everybody, but his friend, Mr Darcy, 
appears to be haughty and unsociable, and — worst of all — he 


refuses to dance with Lizzy Bennet, which makes everybody think he 
is arrogant and rude: 


‘Come, Darcy,’ said he, ‘I must have you dance. | hate to see 
you standing about by yourself in this stupid manner. You 
had much better dance.’ 

| certainly shall not. You know how | detest it, unless | am 
particularly acquainted with my partner. At such an assembly 
as this it would be insupportable. Your sisters are engaged, 
and there is not another woman in the room whom it would 
not be a punishment to me to stand up with.’ 

‘I would not be so fastidious as you are,’ cried Mr. Bingley, 
‘for a kingdom! Upon my honour, | never met with so many 
pleasant girls in my life as | have this evening; and there are 
several of them you see uncommonly pretty.’ 

‘You are dancing with the only handsome girl in the room,’ 
said Mr. Darcy, looking at the eldest Miss Bennet. 

‘Oh! She is the most beautiful creature | ever beheld! But 
there is one of her sisters sitting down just behind you, who 
is very pretty, and | dare say very agreeable. Do let me ask 
my partner to introduce you.’ 

"Which do you mean?' and turning round he looked for a 
moment at Elizabeth, till catching her eye, he withdrew his 
own and coldly said: 

‘She is tolerable, but not handsome enough to tempt me; | 
am in no humour at present to give consequence to young 
ladies who are slighted by other men. You had better return 
to your partner and enjoy her smiles, for you are wasting 
your time with me.’ 

Mr. Bingley followed his advice. Mr. Darcy walked off, and 
Elizabeth remained with no very cordial feelings toward him. 
She told the story, however, with great spirit among her 
friends; for she had a lively, playful disposition, which 
delighted in anything ridiculous. 


Rising action 


Concord 


Concord or verb agreement refers to the fact that a verb must ‘agree’ with the 
subject in number. In other words a singular subject must be accompanied by a 
singular verb, as in: The boy loves chocolate. 


And a plural subject must be accompanied by a plural verb, as in: The boys love 
chocolate. 


Concord is not a big issue in English since verbs in English generally have the 
same form, irrespective of number, apart from the change of form in the third 
person singular of the present tense when -s or -es is added to the base form. A 
difficulty arises when a subject takes the form of a singular noun linked to a 
plural noun by of, as in: A number of problems. 


Although it is grammatically correct to use a singular verb, as in the sentence A 
number of problems has arisen. 


it is common in modern usage to have the verb agreeing with the plural noun 
because it is nearest to it, this sounding more natural, as in: A number of 
problems have arisen. 


Sometimes it depends on whether the writer or speaker wishes to emphasize the 
unity of the group of things or people referred to or whether the individual 
components are to be emphasized. Thus, in the sentence A collection of his 
paintings is to be displayed at the town hall. 


the verb is singular because the paintings are being regarded as a single entity. 
However, in the sentence A collection of miscellaneous valuable objects were 
found in the thief’s house. 


the verb is in the plural form because the emphasis is on the number of 
individual objects. This duality of singular and plural verbs also arises with 
regard to some collective nouns. Thus in the sentence The family is what matters 
most to her. 


Jane and Bingley's relationship develops during a number of social 
events, and Jane is invited to visit Netherfield Park. She gets soaked 
on the way there and catches a cold. Elizabeth walks over to 
Netherfield to make sure her sister is well, and arrives looking mud- 
spattered and windswept. Mr Bingley's sister makes sarcastic 
remarks about her, and tries to get Darcy to agree with her. However, 
Elizabeth and Darcy have been thrown together at a number of 
social functions since the ball, and he has become increasingly 
attracted to her. 


Occupied in observing Mr. Bingley's attentions to her sister, 
Elizabeth was far from suspecting that she was herself 
becoming an object of some interest in the eyes of his friend. 
Mr. Darcy had at first scarcely allowed her to be pretty; he 
had looked at her without admiration at the ball; and when 
they next met, he looked at her only to criticise. But no 
sooner had he made it clear to himself and his friends that 
she hardly had a good feature in her face, than he began to 
find it was rendered uncommonly intelligent by the beautiful 
expression of her dark eyes. To this discovery succeeded 
some others equally mortifying. Though he had detected with 
a critical eye more than one failure of perfect symmetry in 
her form, he was forced to acknowledge her figure to be light 
and pleasing; and in spite of his asserting that her manners 
were not those of the fashionable world, he was caught by 
their easy playfulness. Of this she was perfectly unaware; to 
her he was only the man who made himself agreeable 
nowhere, and who had not thought her handsome enough to 
dance with. 


Mr Bingley's sisters, however, think that Jane and Elizabeth are 
beneath them socially, and don't try to hide their scorn: 


‘| have an excessive regard for Miss Jane Bennet, she is 
really a very sweet girl, and | wish with all my heart she were 
well settled. But with such a father and mother, and such low 
connections, | am afraid there is no chance of it.’ 


‘| think | have heard you say that their uncle is an attorney 
in Meryton.' 

‘Yes; and they have another, who lives somewhere near 
Cheapside.' 

‘That is capital, added her sister, and they both laughed 
heartily. 

‘If they had uncles enough to fill all Cheapside,’ cried 
Bingley, ‘it would not make them one jot less agreeable.’ 

'But it must very materially lessen their chance of marrying 
men of any consideration in the world,' replied Darcy. 


To this speech Bingley made no answer; but his sisters gave it 
their hearty assent, and indulged their mirth for some time at the 
expense of their dear friend's vulgar relations. 

Jane and Elizabeth return home to find that Mr Collins is visiting. 
Mr Collins is a clergyman who will inherit Mr Bennet's property when 
he dies, because the girls can't inherit the property and he is the 
nearest male heir. Mr Collins is pompous and arrogant. He proposes 
to Elizabeth, who refuses him. He is very offended. Meanwhile, 
some militia officers have been stationed near Longbourn, and are 
introduced to the Bennet girls. One of them, Wickham, is a 
handsome soldier whom Elizabeth finds attractive. He tells her that 
Darcy has cheated him out of his inheritance. Because of how Darcy 
treated her, Elizabeth is ready to believe him. 

At the beginning of winter, there are two unexpected events: the 
Bingleys and Darcy suddenly leave Netherfield for London, leaving 
Jane upset and disappointed, and Mr Collins announces that he has 
become engaged to Charlotte Lucas, Elizabeth's best friend, and the 
poor daughter of a local knight. Elizabeth is shocked at this, but 
Charlotte explains that her parents can't support her, and she needs 
to get married for financial reasons. Elizabeth promises to visit them. 
Jane, meanwhile, visits London, hoping that she might see Bingley. 
While she is there, Miss Bingley visits her and is rude to her, and 
Bingley doesn't visit at all. 

This is the worst point of Elizabeth and Jane's fortunes. However, 
the tension and excitement build up again when Elizabeth visits 
Charlotte and Mr Collins. They live near Lady Catherine de Bourgh, 


who is Darcy's aunt. Elizabeth and Darcy are thrown together 
socially several times, and we are aware of Darcy’s increasing 
attraction to Elizabeth. However, Colonel Fitzwilliam, Darcy's friend 
and cousin who is also visiting Lady Catherine, unwittingly tells 
Elizabeth that it was Darcy who persuaded Bingley not to marry 
Jane. Elizabeth is devastated. 


Climax 

When the climax comes, it is unexpected and very dramatic. Darcy 
visits Elizabeth at the Collins home and completely shocks her by 
telling her that he loves her (despite the fact that he has fought 
against it): 


‘In vain | have struggled. It will not do. My feelings will not be 
repressed. You must allow me to tell you how ardently | 
admire and love you.’ 

Elizabeth’s astonishment was beyond expression. She 
stared, coloured, doubted, and was silent. This he 
considered sufficient encouragement; and the avowal of all 
that he felt, and had long felt for her, immediately followed. 
He spoke well; but there were feelings besides those of the 
heart to be detailed; and he was not more eloquent on the 
subject of tenderness than of pride. His sense of her 
inferiority — of its being a degradation — of the family 
obstacles which had always opposed to inclination, were 
dwelt on with a warmth which seemed due to the 
consequence he was wounding, but was very unlikely to 
recommend his suit. 


Elizabeth tells Darcy that he is arrogant and accuses him of 
persuading Bingley not to marry Jane, and of disinheriting Wickham. 
She refuses him: 


‘From the very beginning — from the first moment, | may 
almost say — of my acquaintance with you, your manners, 
impressing me with the fullest belief of your arrogance, your 


conceit, and your selfish disdain of the feelings of others, 
were such as to form the groundwork of disapprobation on 
which succeeding events have built so immovable a dislike; 
and | had not known you a month before | felt that you were 
the last man in the world whom | could ever be prevailed on 
to marry.’ 


He replies, very formally: 


‘You. have said quite enough, madam. | perfectly 
comprehend your feelings, and have now only to be 
ashamed of what my own have been. Forgive me for having 
taken up so much of your time, and accept my best wishes 
for your health and happiness.’ 


This is a great example of verbal sword-play with manners. 

Darcy leaves but returns with a letter, and it is this that is the 
climax of the conflict, and the turning point for Elizabeth. In the letter 
Darcy admits that he persuaded Bingley to distance himself from 
Jane, but this was because he didn’t think that Jane cared much for 
his friend. He also says that the reason he fell out with Wickham was 
because Wickham tried to elope with his young sister, Georgiana, to 
inherit her money. 

The letter makes Elizabeth see Darcy in a different light — she 
starts to lose her prejudice against him. 


Falling action 

This process continues when she returns home. The militia (with 
Wickham) is leaving town, and Lydia persuades her father to give 
her permission to stay with an old colonel in Brighton, where 
Wickham's regiment is to be stationed. Elizabeth begs him to refuse 
Lydia permission, but he gives in. 

Elizabeth then goes on a trip to Derbyshire with her aunt and 
uncle, the Gardiners. They visit Pemberley, Darcy's estate, believing 
that Darcy is away. Darcy’s servants obviously love him, and say that 
he is a wonderful master. Darcy arrives unexpectedly, but behaves 


warmly and kindly to Elizabeth and the Gardiners, and invites them 
to be his guests. They meet his sister, Georgiana. Elizabeth realises 
that her feelings towards him are changing: 


As for Elizabeth, her thoughts were at Pemberley this 
evening more than the last; and the evening, though as it 
passed it seemed long, was not long enough to determine 
her feelings towards one in that mansion; and she lay awake 
two whole hours endeavouring to make them out. She 
certainly did not hate him. No; hatred had vanished long ago, 
and she had almost as long been ashamed of ever feeling a 
dislike against him, that could be so called. The respect 
created by the conviction of his valuable qualities, though at 
first unwillingly admitted, had for some time ceased to be 
repugnant to her feeling; and it was now heightened into 
somewhat of a friendlier nature, by the testimony so highly in 
his favour, and bringing forward his disposition in so amiable 
a light, which yesterday had produced. But above all, above 
respect and esteem, there was a motive within her of 
goodwill which could not be overlooked. 

It was gratitude; gratitude, not merely for having once 
loved her, but for loving her still well enough to forgive all the 
petulance and acrimony of her manner in rejecting him, and 
all the unjust accusations accompanying her rejection. He 
who, she had been persuaded, would avoid her as his 
greatest enemy, seemed, on this accidental meeting, most 
eager to preserve the acquaintance, and without any 
indelicate display of regard, or any peculiarity of manner, 
where their two selves only were concerned, was soliciting 
the good opinion of her friends, and bent on making her 
known to his sister. Such a change in a man of so much 
pride exciting not only astonishment but gratitude — for to 
love, ardent love, it must be attributed; and as such its 
impression on her was of a sort to be encouraged, as by no 
means unpleasing, though it could not be exactly defined. 
She respected, she esteemed, she was grateful to him, she 
felt a real interest in his welfare; and she only wanted to 


know how far she wished that welfare to depend upon 
herself, and how far it would be for the happiness of both 
that she should employ the power, which her fancy told her 
she still possessed, of bringing on her the renewal of his 
addresses. 


But then comes a bombshell — Elizabeth receives a letter from 
Jane saying that Lydia has run off with Wickham, and that nobody 
can find them. If they are living together and aren't married, the 
whole family will be disgraced. Elizabeth goes home, and a letter 
eventually comes from Mr Gardiner saying that the couple have 
been found, and that Wickham has agreed to marry Lydia in 
exchange for an annual income. Lydia and Wickham return briefly to 
Longbourn as a married couple, and Lydia lets it slip that Darcy paid 
Wickham off and saved the family's reputation. 


Resolution 

By this point, we are desperate for a happy-ever-after resolution — 
especially after all those trials and tribulations. And this is exactly 
what Jane Austen signposts in the falling action and delivers to us in 
the resolution. It all works out beautifully in the end. Bingley returns 
to Netherfield and proposes to Jane. That same night Lady 
Catherine visits Elizabeth and says she has heard that Darcy is 
planning to marry her. She tries to bully Elizabeth into promising that 
she won't marry him because she is so far beneath him on the social 
scale, but Elizabeth refuses. As she says: 


‘Lam only resolved to act in that manner, which will, in my 
own opinion, constitute my happiness, without reference to 
you, or to any person so wholly unconnected with me.’ 


Darcy obviously hears about this exchange and it makes him 
think that Elizabeth’s feelings towards him could have changed. 
Several days later, he visits the Bennets with Bingley and goes for a 
walk with Elizabeth. During the walk, he proposes and tells her that 
he knew she would have told his aunt if she definitely didn't want to 
marry him: 


‘It taught me to hope,’ said he, ‘as | had scarcely ever 
allowed myself to hope before. | knew enough of your 
disposition to be certain that, had you been absolutely, 
irrevocably decided against me, you would have 
acknowledged it to Lady Catherine, frankly and openly.’ 


So there was a double wedding with Jane, Bingley, Elizabeth and 
Darcy, and they all lived happily ever after. 


Narrator/voice 
The narrator is the voice that is telling the story. It can either be in 
the first person, where someone is talking to the reader directly — for 
example, ‘I did this’ and ‘I said’ — or in the third person, where ‘he’, 
‘she’ or ‘they’ tell the story, and it’s up to the reader to form a view of 
the characters. 

The narrator or voice in Pride and Prejudice is in the third person 
omniscient — this means that the narrator knows and describes the 
thoughts and feelings of all the people in the story. But the narrator 
tells the story through Elizabeth’s eyes and from her point of view. 
She is in every chapter and in the pivotal Chapter 36 (the climax of 
the book after she has read Darcy’s letter) the narrator tells us about 
the emotional transformation she goes through as a result. The 
narrator tells us what people say and do, how they behave and what 
they think through the use of dialogue. Sometimes the narrator is 
very judgemental, but very funny. Here’s an example: 


Mr. Collins was not a sensible man, and the deficiency of 
nature had been but little assisted by education or society; 
the greatest part of his life having been spent under the 
guidance of an illiterate and miserly father; and though he 
belonged to one of the universities, he had merely kept the 
necessary terms, without forming at it any useful 
acquaintance. The subjection in which his father had brought 
him up had given him originally great humility of manner; but 
it was now a good deal counteracted by the self-conceit of a 
weak head, living in retirement, and the consequential 


feelings of early and unexpected prosperity. A fortunate 
chance had recommended him to Lady Catherine de Bourgh 
when the living of Hunsford was vacant; and the respect 
which he felt for her high rank, and his veneration for her as 
his patroness, mingling with a very good opinion of himself, 
of his authority as a clergyman, and his right as a rector, 
made him altogether a mixture of pride and obsequiousness, 
self-importance and humility. 


Dialogue 

The dialogue is the conversations that the characters have. The 
dialogue spoken in Pride and Prejudice is extremely witty and well- 
observed, and it is the main way that Jane Austen tells us about her 
characters. For example, Mrs Bennet and Lydia, her favourite, come 
across as being silly, shallow women. Lydia has nearly plunged the 
family into complete disgrace, but she has absolutely no remorse or 
insight into what she has done — and neither does her mother. Her 
main concern is that she got married first before her sisters, and she 
boasts about being able to find husbands for them: 


‘Well, mamma,’ said she, when they were all returned to 
the breakfast room, 'and what do you think of my husband? 
Is not he a charming man? | am sure my sisters must all 
envy me. | only hope they may have half my good luck. 
They must all go to Brighton. That is the place to get 
husbands. What a pity it is, mamma, we did not all go.’ 

‘Very true; and if | had my will, we should. But my dear 
Lydia, | don't at all like your going such a way off. Must it be 
so?’ 


‘Oh, lord! yes;—there is nothing in that. | shall like it of 
all things. You and papa, and my sisters, must come down 
and see us. We shall be at Newcastle all the winter, and | 
dare say there will be some balls, and | will take care to get 
good partners for them all.' 

‘| should like it beyond anything!’ said her mother. 

‘And then when you go away, you may leave one or 
two of my sisters behind you; and | dare say | shall get 
husbands for them before the winter is over.’ 


Characters 

Characters are the imaginary people that you write about in your 
book or composition. If your characters aren't interesting and 
realistic, they won't work. They also need to be contrasting to 
provide drama and conflict in the plot. 

For example, the characters in Pride and Prejudice range from 
stupid and shallow, to witty and intelligent, to deceitful. They are 
complicated and fascinating and hook the reader into the story. Let's 
look at the main characters in the novel, and what they are like. 


Elizabeth 

Elizabeth is the heroine of the novel. She is her father's favourite, 
and is witty, intelligent and attractive, with a ‘fine pair of eyes’. She 
stands up for herself against Lady Catherine, although Catherine is 
far above her in social standing. She is loyal and loving. She walks 
three miles to take care of her sister. However, she allows herself to 


be prejudiced against Darcy, and this prevents her from seeing 
through Wickham. 


Darcy 

Darcy is the hero of the novel. He is from a very old and reputable 
family. He is proud, and he can act in a superior and arrogant way, 
as if he is better than everybody else. This isn't always intentional — 
its because he is shy and reserved. He is very kind and generous to 
those he loves and cares about (family, friends and servants). He 
pays off Wickham. He becomes very attracted to Elizabeth, but has 
to fight his pride and prejudices to admit that and propose to her. 


Jane 

Jane is the oldest and most beautiful of the Bennet girls. She is a 
very good person, and can never see the bad in anybody. She and 
Elizabeth are very close and support each other. She can be quiet 
and reserved, and Darcy misinterprets this as lack of interest. 


Bingley 

Bingley's money comes from his father’s business - it isn't inherited 
like Darcy's. Bingley's personality is like Jane's — he is very easy 
going and charming. He isn't bothered about Jane's social standing, 
but he does allow Darcy to persuade him to leave her, so he doesn't 
seem to be very strong minded. 


the verb is singular, whereas in the sentence The family are coming from all 
parts of the world to be home for Christmas. 


the verb is plural. 


Wickham 

Wickham is a smooth-talking liar, who spends the money Darcy 
gives him and then tries to get more by eloping with his sister, 
Georgiana. When that doesn't succeed, he elopes with Lydia 
Bennet, who is only sixteen. He is the opposite of Darcy, but 
Elizabeth is still duped by him because of her prejudice against 
Darcy. 


Mrs Bennet 

Mrs Bennet's only interest in life is getting her daughters married off. 
She doesn't really care about the true happiness of her daughters — 
only how things look — hence her reaction to Lydia's marriage to 
Wickham. She is shallow, lacking in sensitivity and acts 
inappropriately, to the embarrassment of her family — particularly 
Elizabeth and Jane. 


Mr Bennet 

Mr Bennet married the wrong person, and is now having to put up 
with it. He is intelligent, witty and loves reading, and goes to his 
library to get peace and quiet. He and Elizabeth get on very well. He 
wants a quiet life and isn't strict enough when he needs to be (for 
example, when he lets Lydia go to Brighton). He can make 
insensitive comments, but he loves his daughters and wants what is 
best for them. 


Mr Collins 


Mr Collins is a bit of a comic character. He is a clergyman, but 
doesn't act like one. He is pompous rather than humble, although he 
pretends to be. He doesn't appear to have genuine feelings, 
because he was able to propose to Jane, Elizabeth and then 
Charlotte in quick succession. His speech and manner are overly 
formal and verging on the ridiculous, and he is obsessed with Lady 
Catherine's favour. 


Lady Catherine de Bourgh 

Lady Catherine is at the top of the social ladder, and she knows it. 
She is a bit of a caricature of the worst characteristics of the upper 
classes. She's a bully who is rude and insensitive and expects 
people to do what she wants without question. She hates Elizabeth 
because she stands up to her. Unlike Darcy, Lady Catherine has no 
manners. 


Themes 
A theme is an idea that runs throughout the story. There can be 
more than one theme in a novel. Themes give a novel more depth — 
they make it about more than just a story — there are hidden 
meanings lying underneath. 

The themes in Pride and Prejudice include: 


* pride and prejudice (obviously) 
* love and marriage 

* reputation 

* class and social standing 


Pride 
Pride is having too high an opinion of your worth or importance. 
Prejudice is making judgements about other people without really 
knowing them or knowing the facts about them. There are examples 
of how pride and prejudice affect characters' behaviour and actions 
all through the novel. 

For example, Mr Darcy appears to be very proud of his social 
standing, and gives a bad impression to strangers: 


... but his friend Mr. Darcy soon drew the attention of the 
room by his fine, tall person, handsome features, noble 
mien, and the report which was in general circulation within 
five minutes after his entrance, of his having ten thousand 
a year. The gentlemen pronounced him to be a fine figure 
of a man, the ladies declared he was much handsomer 
than Mr. Bingley, and he was looked at with great 
admiration for about half the evening, till his manners gave 
a disgust which turned the tide of his popularity; for he was 
discovered to be proud; to be above his company, and 
above being pleased; and not all his large estate in 
Derbyshire could then save him from having a most 
forbidding, disagreeable countenance, and being unworthy 
to be compared with his friend. 


Lady Catherine on the other hand is deliberately proud — she is at 
the top of the social ladder, and she wants to make sure that 
everybody knows it. 


When the ladies returned to the drawing-room, there was 
little to be done but to hear Lady Catherine talk, which she 
did without any intermission till coffee came in, delivering 
her opinion on every subject in so decisive a manner, as 
proved that she was not used to have her judgement 
controverted. She inquired into Charlotte’s domestic 
concerns familiarly and minutely, gave her a great deal of 
advice as to the management of them all; told her how 
everything ought to be regulated in so small a family as 
hers, and instructed her as to the care of her cows and her 
poultry. Elizabeth found that nothing was beneath this great 
lady's attention, which could furnish her with an occasion of 
dictating to others. 


Prejudice 
Darcy forms a prejudice against the Bennets, without really knowing 
them. 

Elizabeth isn't normally prejudiced, but Darcy's refusal to dance 
with her offends her and hurts her pride. This leads her to develop a 
prejudice against him, and she makes everything about him from this 
point on fit this prejudice — thats why she is willing to believe 
Wickham. 

Mrs Bennet's prejudice against Darcy becomes downright open 
and embarrassing — although she seems to forget it right away when 
he proposes to Elizabeth. 


'Good gracious! Lord bless me! only think! dear me! Mr. 
Darcy! Who would have thought it! And is it really true? Oh! 
my sweetest Lizzy! how rich and how great you will be! 
What pin-money, what jewels, what carriages you will have! 
Jane's is nothing to it—nothing at all. | am so pleased—so 
happy. Such a charming man!—so handsome! so tall!—Oh, 
my dear Lizzy! pray apologise for my having disliked him 
so much before. | hope he will overlook it. Dear, dear Lizzy. 
A house in town! Every thing that is charming! Three 
daughters married! Ten thousand a year! Oh, Lord! What 
will become of me. | shall go distracted.’ 

This was enough to prove that her approbation need 
not be doubted: and Elizabeth, rejoicing that such an 
effusion was heard only by herself, soon went away. But 
before she had been three minutes in her own room, her 
mother followed her. 

‘My dearest child, she cried, ‘I can think of nothing 
else! Ten thousand a year, and very likely more! 'Tis as 
good as a Lord! And a special licence. You must and shall 
be married by a special licence. But my dearest love, tell 
me what dish Mr. Darcy is particularly fond of, that | may 
have it to-morrow.' 


Love and marriage 

The different types of love and marriage are another main theme of 
the book. For most women in the nineteenth century (unless they 
were very rich and financially independent), marriage was essential 
for their financial security and social standing. Charlotte Lucas is a 


good example of this — her parents are too poor to support her, so 
she has to jump at the first chance of a decent match. Otherwise, 
she will be left in poverty, or will have to rely on the charity of friends 
or relatives — not a good position to be in. She is willing to marry Mr 
Collins and put up with him for the financial security, social standing 
and reputation he will bring her: 


‘| see what you are feeling,’ replied Charlotte. “You must be 
surprised, very much surprised — so lately as Mr. Collins 
was wishing to marry you. But when you have had time to 
think it over, | hope you will be satisfied with what | have 
done. | am not romantic, you know; | never was. | ask only 
a comfortable home; and considering Mr. Collins’s 
character, connection, and situation in life, | am convinced 
that my chance of happiness with him is as fair as most 
people can boast on entering the marriage state.’ 


Mr Bennet married Mrs Bennet because she was beautiful — but 
regretted it very quickly afterwards because she is shallow and 
embarrassing and they have nothing in common. He now avoids her 
by spending a lot of time in the library. Elizabeth can see this 
relationship, and doesn't want it herself. 

Darcy and Elizabeth have it all — they have overcome obstacles, 
learned about themselves and each other and have a mutual love 
and respect for each other's qualities. 


Reputation 


Reputation in Jane Austen's time was everything. If a member of the 
family lost their reputation, the rest of the family was disgraced — and 
that meant being outcast from 'good society'. This is why Elizabeth is 
devastated when she hears about Lydia eloping with Wickham - if 
they aren't married, it will bring disgrace on all the family, and 
nobody will marry any of the girls because they will be tainted with it. 
Lydia seems blissfully ignorant of or insensitive to this. 


Class and social standing 
Again, social standing was key in Austen's day — who you were and 
where you were on the social ladder and what people thought of you 
were of great importance. Elizabeth isn't as concerned as other 
people about reputation — she is prepared to stand up to Lady 
Catherine and walk to Netherfield and get muddy because she 
doesn't care very much what people think. 

Mrs Bennet, on the other hand, is more concerned that Lydia has 
gotten a husband than she is about the fact that she has married a 
selfish, lazy liar. 


A good beginning and a good end 
Its important in any piece of fiction writing to have a good beginning 
and a good end. 

A good beginning will get the reader hooked, and a good ending 
should provide a resolution to the story. The reader should feel that 
this resolution was inevitable. 

The first chapter of Pride and Prejudice hooks the reader in 
immediately, and sets the tone for the whole novel with one of the 


most famous and witty lines in English literature: 


It is a truth universally acknowledged, that a single man in 
possession of a good fortune, must be in want of a wife. 


We know because of the various signposts in the climax and 
falling action that there is going to be a happy ending — although 
Austen throws in the news about Lydia and Wickham to create 
tension and worry us for a few pages. Everything is resolved as it 
should be in the ending, and we are left feeling that really, it couldn't 
have ended any other way. 


The writing process - fiction 

We have looked at all the different elements that you need to think 
about in fiction writing and have illustrated these with examples. Now 
we're going to look at the actual writing process that every writer 
goes through. Understanding this process should help you when you 
write your own compositions. This process doesn't have to be linear, 
where each stage is only done once. You can repeat different parts 
of the process and revise your work until you are happy with it. 

Here's an example of a process you could use: 


* What is the story you want to tell? What is your story about? Is it 
a real-life story or one that you have created yourself? Once you 
know this, you can work on the plot, characters, dialogue and 
setting. 

* Brainstorm your ideas. People can find it very stressful if they are 
faced with a blank piece of paper. Don't panic. Instead, write down 


all your ideas about the story/plot, your setting, characters and 

dialogue. What is the narrative voice — first person or third person? 

What sort of structure are you going to use? Are you going to tell 

the story from start to finish, or use flashbacks, or put it in the form 

of a diary? 

Plan and develop your structure. Write down notes under 
chapter headings — where does the story get to during each 
chapter? What is the conflict and when is it introduced? What is the 
climax in the story and when is it introduced? What is the 
resolution? How is your story going to end? Having the big picture 
of your story before you write it can make it easier to follow the plot 
and not get lost. Apparently JK Rowling, author of the Harry Potter 
books, wrote out the entire plot of all seven books during a long 
train journey. 

* Write the first draft. Don't worry too much at this stage about 
getting everything perfect — you can come back to it and edit it 
later. 

* Revise and edit your work. Read over your story objectively. 
Does the plot make sense? Does it flow? Does the dialogue sound 
realistic? Are the characters believable? Ask a 'critical friend' to 
read it over and give you their honest feedback. 

* Cut out anything you don't need. Editing also reveals repetition 
and unnecessary detail. 

* Write the final draft. 


If you don't have a complete story in mind, though, this doesn't 
mean you can't start writing. 

If you are having problems getting initial ideas, there are plenty of 
things you can do to spark inspiration. Don't let yourself be 
intimidated by an empty page: write ideas, character sketches and 
dialogue without worrying about where its going to go. Once you 


have a story in mind which catches your imagination you can then 
follow the kind of process above. 

Writing exercises and prompts can be useful for coming up with 
ideas or just as a warm-up exercise, to get you over initial hesitancy 
and into the right mind-frame to write. There are many books of 
these available, as well as websites, including blogs which post new 
prompts regularly and often allow you to post your own work in reply. 

Try some of the following sites: 


www.creativewritingprompts.com 
www.writersdigest.com/prompts 
storyaday.org/category/inspiration/writing-prompts/ 
andrewbosley.weebly.com/the-brainstormer.html 


You could also try a plot generator, which sets you a scenario to 
work from in your story, as here: 


www.archetypewriting.com/muse/generators/plot.html. 


First lines 

Starting any work of fiction can be intimidating: the pressure to get 
the ‘perfect’ first line can leave you staring at a blank page, unable to 
get to the story itself. A good way to deal with this, as well as to 
spark first ideas, is to write first lines for stories — as many as 
possible. You don't need to do anything further with these if you don't 
wish to, or have any idea of what the story itself would be about. If 
you feel inspired to continue on with a story you have started in this 
way, great. If not, writing lots of first lines will still help in getting over 
the stumbling block you may experience between having an idea 


Parts of a verb 


Infinitive 


The infinitive, or base, is the form of a verb when used without any indication 
of person, number or tense. There are two forms of the infinitive. One is the to 
infinitive form, as in: They wished to leave. 

The child has nothing to do. 


The other form of the infinitive, without to, is sometimes called the base 
infinitive. This form consists of the base form of the verb without to, as in: We 
saw him fall. and She watched him go. 


NB: The split infinitive 
The split infinitive is an infinitive that has had another word in the form of 
an adverb placed between itself and to, as in to rudely push 


and putting pen to paper — as well as teaching you to recognise a 
good first line. 

So what makes a good first line? Here are some famous 
examples to consider: 


And after all the weather was ideal. 
The Garden Party, Katherine Mansfield 


A green and yellow parrot, which hung in a cage outside 
the door, kept repeating over and over: 

‘Allez vous-en! Allez vous-en! Sapristi! Thats all right!’ 

The Awakening, Kate Chopin 


| first heard of Ántonia on what seemed to me an 
interminable journey across the great midland plain of 
North America. 

My Ántonia, Willa Cather 


While the present century was in its teens, and on one 
sunshiny morning in June, there drove up to the great iron 
gate of Miss Pinkerton's academy for young ladies, on 
Chiswick Mall, a large family coach, with two fat horses in 
blazing harness, driven by a fat coachman in a three- 
cornered hat and wig, at the rate of four miles an hour. 
Vanity Fair, William Makepeace Thackeray 


There was no hope for him this time: it was the third stroke. 


Dubliners, James Joyce 


1801. — | have just returned from a visit to my landlord — 
the solitary neighbour that | shall be troubled with. 
Wuthering Heights, Emily Bronté 


Happy families are all alike; every unhappy family is 
unhappy in its own way. 
Anna Karenina, Leo Tolstoy 


| had the story, bit by bit, from various people, and, as 
generally happens in such cases, each time it was a 
different story. 

Ethan Frome, Edith Wharton 


Mr. Sherlock Holmes, who was usually very late in the 
mornings, save upon those not infrequent occasions when 
he was up all night, was seated at the breakfast table. 

The Hound of the Baskervilles, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


These openings are all vastly different in what they tell us about 
the story to follow. Some establish the point of view of the story (first 
person or third person), or its form (diary entries in Bronté's case). 
Some establish setting. Some introduce the protagonist or a major 
character. (Conan Doyle even introduces some of his character and 
habits.) 


Wharton and Cather both introduce the idea of a narrator 
reminiscing, looking back on completed or past events. Tolstoy and 
Wharton both start with a generalisation or a universal truth. 
Thackeray gives us a more traditional sense of a narrator beginning 
to tell us a story, while Mansfield gives us the sense that we've 
barged in upon our narrator mid-thought. 

Joyce tells us very little about the story to follow, merely 
suggesting a sense of mood — of foreboding — while Thackeray 
throws in the metaphorical kitchen sink with the amount of 
information provided. (Thackeray here illustrates the fact that rules 
are made to be broken: for all that authors would usually be told not 
to bombard the reader with too much detail right at the beginning, 
here he does exactly the opposite, to great comic effect.) 

So what, if anything, do they have in common? They all, in their 
diverse ways, hook the reader into the story — grab our attention with 
a character, with a thought, with dialogue or an engaging image 
(both in the case of Chopin's talking parrot), with a vividly introduced 
setting or mood, or with the direct appeal of a first-person narrator. 
They all throw us right into things rather than losing our attention with 
introductory build-up before the story begins. Even Thackeray's 
sentence, with its more traditional format where the narrative voice is 
consciously introducing us to a story, puts us straight into the events 
of the novel, with the action of the coach drawing up on the morning 
described. This is beginning in medias res (in the middle of things) 
and is key to grabbing your reader's attention. 

Now try writing ten of your own opening sentences. 


Setting the scene 


This time, let's look at some examples of writers introducing setting: 


The studio was filled with the rich odour of roses, and when 
the light summer wind stirred amidst the trees of the 
garden, there came through the open door the heavy scent 
of the lilac, or the more delicate perfume of the pink- 
flowering thorn. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray, Oscar Wilde 


The particular Jelly-bean patch which produced the 
protagonist of this history lies somewhere between the two 
—a little city of forty thousand that has dozed sleepily for 
forty thousand years in southern Georgia, occasionally 
stirring in its slumbers and muttering something about a 
war that took place sometime, somewhere, and that 
everyone else has forgotten long ago. 

The Jelly-Bean, F Scott Fitzgerald 


Wuthering Heights is the name of Mr. Heathcliffs dwelling. 
‘Wuthering’ being a significant provincial adjective, 
descriptive of the atmospheric tumult to which its station is 
exposed in stormy weather. Pure, bracing ventilation they 
must have up there at all times, indeed: one may guess the 
power of the north wind blowing over the edge, by the 
excessive slant of a few stunted firs at the end of the 
house; and by a range of gaunt thorns all stretching their 
limbs one way, as if craving alms of the sun. Happily, the 


architect had foresight to build it strong: the narrow 
windows are deeply set in the wall, and the corners 
defended with large jutting stones. 

Wuthering Heights, Emily Bronté 


Take a mining townlet like Woodhouse, with a population of 
ten thousand people, and three generations behind it. This 
space of three generations argues a certain well- 
established society. The old 'County' has fled from the sight 
of so much disembowelled coal, to flourish on mineral 
rights in regions still idyllic. Remains one great and 
inaccessible magnate, the local coal owner: three 
generations old, and clambering on the bottom step of the 
‘County’, kicking off the mass below. Rule him out. 

The Lost Girl, DH Lawrence 


These examples again show the diverse options open to writers. 
Some introduce the physical setting, relying on the senses, while 
some introduce the personality or structure of the society described. 
All create a mood which informs how we picture the setting 
described (compare the sensual tranquillity of Wilde's studio to the 
aged backwardness of Fitzgerald's Jelly-bean patch; the barren 
desolation of Bronté's tortured landscape and precarious house to 
the anxious, unsettled society suggested in Lawrence's townlet). 

Use one (or all) of these four examples as your inspiration to 
introduce a setting of your own. Write a description of a setting 
dominated by a sense other than sight (as Wilde does) use 
personification (describing it as if it were a person) to introduce a 


setting's personality (as Fitzgerald does); use the eyes of a character 
who is a newcomer, seeing the place, as we are, for the first time (as 
Bronté does); or speak directly to your reader to create an unusual 
hook (as Lawrence does). 


Prompts 

Some of the books and websites mentioned above use prompts, 
rather than the kinds of exercises we have just done, as writers' 
tools. These can be small snippets (a photograph, a line of poetry, a 
quote, a theme) that you can use as inspiration to write your own 
piece — a kind of mental stepping stone. They can also be short story 
summaries which contain more detail (the plot outline, a character or 
event to be included, other themes). It is remarkable just how vastly 
different writers' finished pieces can be which use the same line or 
event as a leaping-off point. Using this kind of prompt helps you to 
focus on one thing in order to begin writing, but it doesn’t limit 
creativity. The possibilities for your unique creation are still endless. 


NON-FICTION 


Non-fiction covers a very wide range, from biographies to scientific 
and technical writing to dictionaries. 


In this section, we are going to examine some of the different 
types of non-fiction writing — including biographies, travel, cookery, 
technical and reference materials — and what they involve. 

We will then look at some of the things you need to think about 
when you are composing your own non-fiction writing. 


Biographies 

A biography presents the facts about the subject's life. (The subject 
is the person who is being written about. He or she is or was usually 
famous for some reason.) It usually interprets these facts to explain 
and help the reader to understand the individual's feelings and 
motivations, and the effect they have had on local, national or 
international events or on history. 

Biographies tend to have the following characteristics: 


* start with birth or early life and covers birth to present day or death 

* look at the subject's formative years to understand and explore 
early influences on their later life 

* put the subjects life in a historical and/or cultural context 

* use direct quotes from the subject and those who knew them 

* use pictures, maps, photographs or other documents 

e reflect the biographer's point of view, agenda or purpose in 
reporting the subjects life 


* involve a lot of research including the person's actions and words, 
interviews with friends, relatives and critics, and secondary sources 
such as books, magazines and journals. 


Bookshelves, libraries and websites are full of biographies about 
famous people from every walk of life such as politicians, actors, 
royalty, explorers, writers, artists, scientists, and so on. 


Examples from two different biographies 
You might want to write a short biography about a colleague or 
somebody who is taking part in your amateur dramatic society, for 
example. The same principles apply to each. You will need to carry 
out research using interviews as well as primary and secondary 
sources. 

Here is an example of the opening section of a biography about 
James Joyce, author of Ulysses, by David Pritchard. 


James Joyce was not a man to underestimate his own 
importance, and if asked what great event took place in 
1882 he might well have replied that he was born in that 
year. Yet 1882 was notable in Irish history for a number of 
other reasons. Politically speaking its most consequential 
event was the signing of the 'Kilmainham Treaty’ between 
Charles Stewart Parnell, leader of the Irish Home Rule 
Party, and the English Prime Minister William Ewart 
Gladstone. The deal resulted in a series of land reforms 
that changed the face of rural Ireland and in time broke up 
the great estates of the Anglo-lrish ascendancy. Political 


unrest in Ireland that year resulted in two notable terrorist 
attacks — the Phoenix Park murders of Lord Lieutenant 
Cavendish and Secretary Burke, and the Maamtrasna 
massacre of a family of five peasants on the present 
borders of Counties Mayo and Galway. The second crime 
was followed by the conviction and hanging of three men, 
and the imprisonment of several others. By the purest of 
coincidences most of those involved in the mass murder — 
victims, perpetrators and witnesses — bore the surname 
Joyce. 


Extract taken from James Joyce, by David Pritchard 
(Geddes & Grosset, 2001) 


The biographer, David Pritchard, immediately puts Joyce's birth in a 
historical context, grounding his subject within the story of his native 
land. By linking Joyce's birth with these momentous historical 
events, Pritchard establishes from the off his subject's identity as an 
Irish author, as well as giving us an indirect sense of the author's 
birth being a momentous event in itself. In his comment on Joyce's 
perspective on this, Pritchard also gives us an immediate sense of 
his subject's personality. The close of this first paragraph, while 
fortuitous, is used to neatly link the historical events described to the 
book's subject, bringing us back in to focus specifically on Joyce. 
Quotes from letters and interviews, with the subject and with 
those who knew them, secondary sources, documents and 
photographs all help to make a biography engaging and 
authoritative. The amount of research and time that goes into writing 


any such biography of a major figure is considerable, but even if you 
won't ever have to write anything that long, reading these 
biographies, and analysing the techniques their authors have used, 
is of huge use for any biography writing you may do. 

Here is another example, from a biography of Robert Burns, the 
famous 18th-century Scottish poet who wrote ‘To a Mouse’. 

This extract describes early influences on the poet's life, and 
uses a direct quote from one of his letters to describe the effect of 
his first romance. 


Before he was sixteen years old, Robert had worked his 
way through a large and very varied amount of literature. 
John Murdoch's teaching and Roberts own aptitude had 
made him an excellent English scholar. Wherever he went 
he carried with him a book of songs: 

‘| pored over them, driving my cart or walking to labour, 
song by song, verse by verse, carefully noting the true, 
tender or sublime from affectation and fustian.' 

At the age of fifteen, Robert Burns 'committed the sin of 
Rhyme’ — he fell in love and wrote his first song, 
‘Handsome Nell’ [see page 209 |: 


O once | lov'd a bonnie lass, 

An aye | love her still, 

An' whilst that virtue warms my breast 
I'll love my handsome Nell. 

Robert wrote: 


and 
to quietly accept. 


This was once considered a bad grammatical error, but the split infinitive is 
becoming acceptable in modern usage. In any case, it sometimes makes for a 
clumsy sentence if one slavishly follows the correct form. 


Participles 


There are two participles. One is the present participle which is formed by 
adding the ending -ing to the base or infinitive form, as in going. If the base 
form ends in -e, the -e is usually removed before the -ing ending is added, as 
making. The other is the past participle which is formed by adding the ending - 
ed to the base or infinitive form. 


Present participle 


The present participle is used with parts of the verb be to form the continuous 
present tense (see 1) and other continuous tenses, as in: I am waiting. 


‘You know your country custom of coupling a man and 
woman together as partners in the labours of Harvest. In 
my fifteenth autumn my partner was a bewitching creature 
who just counted an autumn less. My scarcity of English 
denies me the power of doing her justice in that language, 
but you know the Scotch idiom. She was a bonnie, sweet, 
sonsie lass. In short, she altogether unwittingly to herself, 
initiated me in a certain delicious Passion, which in spite of 
acid Disappointment, gin-horse Prudence, and bookworm 
Philosophy, | hold to be the first of human joys, our dearest 
pleasure here below . . . | did not know well myself, why | 
liked so much to loiter behind with her, when returning in 
the evening from our labours; why the tones of her voice 
made my heartstrings thrill like an Eolian harp; and 
particularly, why my pulse beat such a furious ratann when 
| looked and fingered over her hand, to pick out the nettle- 
stings and thistles . . . Thus with me began Love and 
Poesy.’ 


Extract taken from Robert Burns in Your Pocket, pp.15—17 
(Waverley Books, 2009) 


Travel 
There are two main types of travel writing — travel articles and travel 
guides. 


Travel articles 


Travel articles give the reader a clear, strong impression of a place. 
As a travel writer, your role is to report on the main features of a 
destination, provide essential information for travellers, but also to 
give your unique slant on the sights, sounds and experiences they 
will have there. 

Travel writers use many different styles and techniques, but the 
best travel articles usually have the following characteristics: 


* good, practical information that is useful to the reader 

* use of the writer's personal experiences, anecdotes and quotations 
to bring the article to life 

* strong sense of the writer's personality — this gives the article a 
unique style 

* a 'show, not tell' approach to the places, people and things they are 
writing about — showing creates a mental picture for the reader, 
and this makes them more engaged with the article 

* a clear, concise writing style (in plain English) 

* a central theme — the ‘big picture’ — that the writer works their 
impressions and facts around, and that acts as a structure for the 
piece. 


Examples of a travel article 
Now let's look at an example of a travel article, by journalist Garry 
Fraser in The Scots Magazine. |t describes a trip around 
Lanarkshire, in the central lowlands of Scotland. It was historically 
closely linked with the coal industry, and has attractions today which 
bear witness to this part of its past. 

When you read this extract, think about how the writer uses his 
experiences and anecdotes to bring the article to life. His writing is 


clear and concise, with touches of humour, and his central theme is 
about discovering somewhere usually overlooked. The title is 
‘History, heritage and haute cuisine’. 


From there to Summerlee Museum, Coatbridge, it’s only a 
20-minute drive — 40 minutes with my sense of direction, 
but this was a place | could not afford to miss. Through a 
precise guided tour by the museum's Tommy Gallacher, | 
was given a deep insight into the history and heritage of 
coal mining and steel manufacturing, even stepping deep 
underground to a reincarnated coal seam... 

The day was now ended and all that was left for me 
was to join the happy throng on the M74 and head south. 
Destination, Biggar — or, at least, a wee village just to the 
northeast of it called Skirling. There | was rewarded for my 
day's toil with accommodation in Skirling House, under the 
caring auspices of Bob and Isobel Hunter. A quick check 
on the internet only hinted at the attractions of this house, 
and | would go back like a shot. In fact, both places | 
stayed, here and in Motherwell, deserve a five-star rating 
with the Hunters' abode winning by a short head for its 
informality and excellent service. It was as if you were 
family who had just popped over to visit, and a Canadian 
couple and | were given service one would expect from a 
top-of-the-range city hotel. 

The lounge displays a 16th-century ceiling from 
Florence with 126 carved roses, of which no two are the 
same. | would still be there if | was to attempt to prove this 


an idle boast, but a bottle of Greenmantle Ale in front of a 
roaring fire soon settled me. Okay, the beer comes from the 
Broughton brewery which is in Peeblesshire and not from 
Lanarkshire, but who's quibbling? The county boundary is 
only a quarter of a mile away. 

Extract taken from The Scots Magazine, November 2012. 


Here's another example, this time from a newspaper travel 
article. The author, Andrew Cawley, has travelled around the isles of 
Lewis and Harris and Skye, in the Outer Hebrides of Scotland, in a 
1965 Volkswagen campervan, christened Zebedee. 

The space restrictions of a small newspaper article create here 
punchier, more pared down sentences, making the use of clear, 
concise writing all the more important. The voice used, though, is still 
chatty and conversational and anecdotes and humour create a 
sense of the writer's personality. And there is still a wider theme, 
used to frame the article — appreciating what we have at home, 
rather than holidaying abroad. The title is ‘We fell in love with 
Zebedee'. 


Its about going back to basics. With its four gears, you 
dont go much faster than 50mph, but when you're 
meandering your way through magnificent scenery and 
breathtaking natural beauty, what's the rush? Got-to-be- 
there-NOW cars will overtake, but hey, let them! And it's 
guaranteed that when they do overtake, they will always 
take a long, envious look . . . 


This part of the Isle is dominated by the desolate 
expanse of the Black Moor, a vast area of peat bog broken 
up only by scattered gleaming lochans. The landscape is 
rugged and weather beaten. Immediately your imagination 
brings you to wonder what life for islanders was like 
centuries ago when living was harsh. 

The Arnol “Blackhouse” gives a fascinating insight into 
such traditional times. This perfectly-preserved combined 
byre, barn and home, with its turf roof and peat-smoke 
filled walls, gives an evocative glimpse into ancient island 
life... 

And this, for me, was what made these islands so 
special — they are simply so quiet and tranquil. It was easy 
to relax and forget about all the stress of our modern lives. 
And there’s something just so satisfyingly simple about 
being able to park up by the beach, cook some food on the 
BBQ, and sit and watch the sun go down. 

When you have the opportunity to experience places 
like this then for a moment at least nothing else matters. 
Extract taken from The Sunday Post Travel and Homes, 
January 13, 2013. 


Example of literary travel writing 

Despite its differing length and purpose, looking at longer travel 
literature can be helpful for those who wish to write travel articles. 
While on a much larger scale, these works contain many of the 
features of a good article: a strong sense of the place and the people 
and of the writer’s personality, evocative description and a wider or 


over-arching theme which the writer is led into considering by their 
surroundings and experiences. In an article, however, this theme or 
idea will not be discussed at length. The focus of the piece, and most 
of its words, will be on the place visited — which is what readers want 
to hear about. 

Robert Louis Stevenson's Travels with a Donkey in the Cévennes 
is a classic of travel literature. It recounts Stevenson's 12-day, 120- 
mile hike through the remote, mountainous region of the Cévennes 
in southern France, aided by his very difficult donkey, Modestine. In 
this extract, Stevenson has been taught by a local that he needs to 
use the stick against Modestine, as well as the call ‘Proot!’, in order 
to spur her on: a cruelty he is having trouble with. Stevenson's 
problems with the donkey create some of the wonderful humour 
which runs through the book. 


In this pleasant humour | came down the hill to where 
Goudet stands in a green end of a valley, with Cháteau 
Beaufort opposite upon a rocky steep, and the stream, as 
clear as crystal, lying in a deep pool between them. Above 
and below, you may hear it wimpling over the stones, an 
amiable stripling of a river, which it seems absurd to call 
the Loire. On all sides, Goudet is shut in by mountains; 
rocky footpaths, practicable at best for donkeys, join it to 
the outer world of France; and the men and women drink 
and swear, in their green corner, or look up at the snow- 
clad peaks in winter from the threshold of their homes, in 
an isolation, you would think, like that of Homer's Cyclops. 
But it is not so; the postman reaches Goudet with the letter- 


bag; the aspiring youth of Goudet are within a day's walk of 
the railway at Le Puy; and here in the inn you may find an 
engraved portrait of the hosts nephew, Régis Senac, 
‘Professor of Fencing and Champion of the two Americas,’ 
a distinction gained by him, along with the sum of five 
hundred dollars, at Tammany Hall, New York, on the 10th 
April 1876. 

| hurried over my midday meal, and was early forth 
again. But, alas, as we climbed the interminable hill upon 
the other side, ‘Proot!’ seemed to have lost its virtue. | 
prooted like a lion, | prooted mellifluously like a sucking- 
dove; but Modestine would be neither softened nor 
intimidated. She held doggedly to her pace; nothing but a 
blow would move her, and that only for a second. | must 
follow at her heels, incessantly belabouring. A moment's 
pause in this ignoble toil, and she relapsed into her own 
private gait. | think | never heard of any one in as mean a 
situation. | must reach the lake of Bouchet, where | meant 
to camp, before sundown, and, to have even a hope of this, 
| must instantly maltreat this uncomplaining animal. The 
sound of my own blows sickened me. Once, when | looked 
at her, she had a faint resemblance to a lady of my 
acquaintance who formerly loaded me with kindness; and 
this increased my horror of my cruelty. 


The full text of this book is available at: 
http://www.gutenberg.org/ebooks/535 


Travel guides 
Writing a travel guide is quite different to writing a travel article. 
Guides are aimed at tourists or travellers, and their purpose is to 
provide lots of facts and information about a location or tourist 
destination. 

Many travel guides are published online as travel websites or 
online guides, rather than in hard copy book format. 

There are many different types of travel guides. For example, 
there are guides that focus on: 


* adventure or activity holidays 
* budget holidays 
* holidays built around particular interests such as music, art or food. 


However, most guide books are meant to be used by the traveller 
while they are travelling, and contain the following information: 


* best time to visit 

* history and culture 

* maps 

e phone numbers, websites, addresses, prices and reviews of hotels 
and other types of accommodation and places to eat 

* entertainment 

* places to shop 

* key tourist attractions. 


It goes without saying that guides have to be written in clear, 
concise English, and that the facts and figures have to be correct at 
the time of publication. 


Example of a travel guide 

Here's an extract from a ‘Lonely Planet’ travel guide on Venice and 
the Veneto. The author, Alison Bing, introduces Venice and provides 
information on arrival and how to get around the city: 


ARRIVING IN VENICE 

Marco Polo Airport (VCE). Located on the mainland 12km from 
Venice, east of Mestre. Alilaguna operates ferry service (€13) to 
Venice from the airport ferry dock (an eight-minute walk from the 
terminal); expect it to take 45 to 90 minutes to reach most 
destinations. Water taxis to Venice from airport docks cost €90 to 
€100. ATVO buses (€5) depart from the airport every 30 minutes 
from 8am to midnight, and reach Venice's Piazzale Roma within an 
hour. 


Piazzale Roma 

This car park is the only point within central Venice accessible by car 
or bus. Vaporetto (water-bus) lines to destinations throughout the 
city depart from Piazzale Roma docks. 


Stazione Santa Lucia 
Venice's train station. Vaporetto lines depart from Ferrovia (Station) 
docks. 


Stazione Venezia Mestre 

Mestre's mainland train station; transfer here to Stazione Santa 
Lucia. 

For much more on arrival, see p 250. 


GETTING AROUND 

Vaporetto 

Slow and scenic, the vaporetto is Venice's main public transport. 
Single rides cost €6.50; for frequent use, get a timed pass for 
unlimited travel within a set period (12/24/36/48/72 hour passes cost 
€16/18/23/28/33). 

Tickets, passes and maps are available at dockside Hello-Venezia 
ticket booths and www.hellovenezia.com. 


Extract taken from Venice and the Veneto (Lonely Planet City 
Guides), by Alison Bing (Lonely Planet Publications, 2012) 


Cookery 

The shelves of bookshops are full of the latest celebrity cookery 
books, and they often have websites where you can access their 
recipes. But you don't have to be a celebrity to write a cookery book 
or publish your own recipes. Lots of ordinary people love to cook and 
have tried and tested recipes of their own or special recipes that 
have been passed down to them that they would like to share. 

You might want to produce a collection of your own recipes for a 
family celebration, or you could collect other people's recipes and 
publish them for charity, or for a special local event. Whatever the 
case, you need to think about the following: 


Theme 
Most cookery books are organised around a theme. For example, in 
many books recipes are organised into starters, main courses, 


and 
She was watching. 


The present participle can also function as an adjective, positioned next to the 
noun which it modifies. 

In the following phrases the underlined word is a present participle 
functioning as an adjective: no running water 
the sinking ship 
the protesting crowd the whispering onlookers the crumbling sea wall a 
disappearing way of life a fading memory 
the driving rain. 


The present participle can also function as a noun. (verbal noun (see 1)). 

The present participle is also used in participial phrases. 

Past participle 

In regular verbs, the past participle (see 1, 2, 3) has the same form as the past 
tense. In the case of irregular verbs, however, the past participle is formed in 


different ways. 


The past participle is used with parts of the verb have to form the perfect tense 
and other perfect tenses. 


The past participle is also used in participial phrases (see 2). 


salads and vegetables and desserts. Some books choose a single 
theme such as fish or seafood dishes, or cooking for a dinner party. 
Once you have decided what your theme is, the rest will fall into 
place. 


Structure 
Recipes usually have a consistent structure, like the following, so the 


reader knows what to expect: 


e title of dish 
* how many it serves 
* brief description of dish 
* ingredients (in order of their appearance in the method) 
e method 
Here are two different examples: 


Two examples of recipe structure 

Tomato and Lentil Soup 

(serves 4) 

This is a hearty and healthy soup, packed full of vitamin C. The 
lentils give it a satisfying texture. Delicious! 


Ingredients 

1 tablespoon of olive oil 

1 x medium onion, finely chopped 

2 x 400g tins of Italian chopped tomatoes 

four cans of water (from empty tins of tomatoes) 
one vegetable stock cube 


tablespoon of tomato purée 
100g of rinsed, no-soak red lentils 


Method 

* Heat the oil in a medium-sized saucepan. 

* Add the onion to the olive oil and fry gently for five minutes, until 
transparent. 

* Now add the two tins of tomatoes, and stir for a further two 
minutes. 

* Add four cans of water (using one of the empty cans of tomatoes). 

* Add the stock cube and tomato puree. 

* Add the rinsed lentils. 

* Bring to the boil, then reduce to a simmer. 

* Cook for 20 minutes, then purée and serve. 


Sue's Splendid Spaghetti Bolognese 

(serves 4) 

The title speaks for itself. Cook and enjoy with a glass of Italian red, 
and feel the sun come out. 


Ingredients 

1 x large onion, finely chopped 
1 tbsp of olive oil 

2 x cloves garlic, finely chopped 
1kg steak mince 

2 tsp dried oregano 

2 x tins of chopped tomatoes 
350ml red wine 

beef stock cube 

bouquet garni sachet 


500g spaghetti (fresh is best) 


Method 

* Heat the olive oil in a large saucepan. 

* Add the onion and garlic and fry gently for five minutes, until 
transparent. 

* Add the mince, and stir until browned. 

* Next, add the dried oregano, and stir into the mince. 

* Now add the two tins of tomatoes, and stir well. 

* Next, add the red wine and the beef stock cube and stir well. Add 
the bouquet garni sachet. 

* Bring the sauce to the boil, then allow to simmer with the lid on for 
30 minutes. 

* Prepare a large pan of salted water, and cook the spaghetti 5 
minutes before the sauce is ready. 

* Serve with green salad, crusty bread and parmesan cheese. 


Make sure that you treat measurements consistently — for 
example, don't mix up imperial and metric measures. And when 
writing your recipes use either 50 grams or 50g, but not a mixture of 
both. 

Also, a word of warning — ingredients aren't covered by copyright, 
but the words that are used to describe the method are. So don't 
plagiarise somebody else's words — use your own. 


Photographs 

'A picture paints a thousand words.' Successful recipe books all use 
good photographs to help the reader visualise the finished product, 
and to make the dish look appetising and appealing. For complicated 
recipes, involving techniques readers may be unfamiliar with, 


photographs (or diagrams, if you're of an artistic bent) can also be 
useful. Step-by-step photos are extremely effective for clarifying and 
simplifying a technique or entire recipe which would otherwise 
require a dense, hard-to-follow explanation. 

Either have a go at taking your own photographs, or ask a 
professional to take them. Remember that copyright rules also apply 
to photographs, so don't use somebody else's without getting their 
permission. 


Writing recipes 

Writing recipes — especially more complicated or elaborate ones — 
shares some features in common with technical writing (discussed 
below). Instructions need to be clear, concise and unambiguous: 
remember, the reader has to not only understand exactly what you're 
saying, but also to be able to replicate it themselves. Follow plain 
English rules. 

After writing out a recipe, it helps, rather than just reading it over, 
to actually go through making the recipe using your instructions, as if 
making it for the first time. Are any wordings confusing? Are all the 
techniques involved described as clearly as possible? By doing this, 
any problems should present themselves more easily. Even better 
would be to do a trial run of the recipe with a volunteer. Getting 
someone who hasn't seen the recipe before and who hasn't made 
the dish before to make it using your recipe is the best test of the 
effectiveness of your writing. Get feedback from them, and adjust 
accordingly. This is always easier than trying to objectively assess 
your own words, describing a recipe you are familiar with. 


Example of recipe writing 

On below there is an example of recipe writing with the use of step- 
by-step photos, from a book about making macarons, by Jill 
Colonna. 

Macarons, a French delicacy, have a reputation for being 
complicated to make, and difficult to make well. In writing a recipe 
book based on the premise that even amateur bakers can make 
macarons successfully, the author therefore has to be especially 
skilful in writing her recipes, and careful to follow these rules. 

The recipes must be as clear and precise as possible, without 
being over-complex and putting non-expert readers off. Readers 
have to be able to thoroughly understand each step in the recipe, 
while also being confident that they are able to do it. 

To avoid the reader feeling overwhelmed with information, Jill 
breaks down each step into a separate section, along with a photo. 
This helps not only to make the recipe clearer, but also stops it 
looking intimidating. 

Some tips are presented separately so as not to interrupt the 
logical sequence of the recipe's steps and to keep directions 
succinct. 

Unfamiliar and foreign terms are used (especially appropriate for 
a book about a foreign delicacy, assuring readers that they are 
learning an authentic recipe as well as being interesting), but are 
translated. 


Introductions and other content 
You may also wish to include other content besides recipes in your 
book. Recipe books are not just instructions; they can inspire the 


reader, give them the thrill of discovering a foreign culture, make 
them nostalgic or give them a real sense of the life and personality of 
the author or group who compiled them. 

Think about what you are trying to achieve in your recipe book. 
What tone do you wish to create? While the recipe instructions 
themselves are succinct and to the point, introductions, to the book 
and to individual chapters and recipes, commentaries and fact boxes 
can all be used to create a sense of personality and individuality, as 
well as to provide information. On the next page is an extract from 
the introduction to Mad About Macarons by Jill Colonna (Waverley 
Books, 2010). 


Line your three flat baking sheets with 
perfectly flat qreaseproof paper and set aside. 


Whisk the eqg whites (at room temperature) 
to glossy firm peaks adding the caster sugar 
gradually. (Tip: ensure the bowl and whisk are 
perfectly dean. Any trace of fat, yolk or soap 
will affect the success.) 

lf making coloured macarons, then add a dash 
of colouring (I prefer to use powdered colours 
or pastes, as less is needed) towards the end 
of mixing. 


EGG TIPS 


* 


To easil y separate egg whites from yolks: 
crack the egg in the middle on the edge of 
a bowl or another hard surface. With 
dean hands, over a bowl, gently drop the 
egg into the palm of one hand, letting the 
white drip through your fingers into the 
bowl, leaving the yolk in the palm of your 
hand, 

No need to waste the yolks: see page 121 


When making macarons (or meringues) you 
get the best results from egg whites that 
have been separated and aged for four to 
five days in the refrigerator For 150g of egg 
white you'll need approximately 5 eggs. 
Store in a perfectly dean airtight container 
such as a glass jar 

Take them out of the fridge 2 hours before 
use to bring to room temperature. 


3 Siftthe ground almonds with the icing sugar 


using a medium sieve. Discard any large, 
coarse pieces of ground almonds. 

(Tip: if there are a lot of large pieces to discard, 
weigh them and replace them in the mixture 
with more ground almonds to make sure you 
still have the 180g specified.) 


For chocolate macarons (as | am making here) 
also sift in the 10g of cocoa at this point. 


Extract from Mad About Macarons by Jill Colonna 


(Waverley Books, 2010). 


4 Mix wellto incorporate icing sugar and 
almonds (and cocoa powder if you are using 


5 Incorporate the beaten egg whites into the dry 
ingredients using a large spatula. Mix well. 


[Note that there is no need to "fold" the 
mixture.) 


6 Then work on the mixture (macaronnage) 
using a plastic scraper (corne en plastique) 
Press down well with the scraper, going back 
and forward, to press out the oxygen from the 
whites. Do this for no more than 5 minutes 
until you have a smooth mixture. 


(It helps if your bowl is flat in the middle.) 


The author talks about her own background and first encounter 
with macarons. By telling us about her history she gives us a sense 
of why she is qualified to write a book about macarons. 

We learn that she has lived in France for twenty years, that she 
has long been passionate about French baking and that the 
macaron, for her, was an immediate love affair. 

This also individualises the book: we get a real sense of the 
author's own voice, and who she is. On top of this, her story of her 


first discovery of French patisseries really sets the scene for the 
book. 

We are given an insight into the culture surrounding macarons, 
and into French culture in general, and a sense of atmosphere is 
created. This gets the reader into the right frame of mind, leaving 
them enthused and eager to get started on the recipes! 


. * n ? 7 
Dien Leung the Nissen 
[| 


AND DISCOVERING | COULD MAKE MY OWN 


en | came to live in France nearly 20 years ago | didn't have a sweet 

tooth, Dessert was just an apple and some cheese, But the beckoning 

Parisian pátisseries had me quickly lured in by their sophisticated window 
displays and | was converted. How can you resist a perfectly presented delicacy 
called un mille feuille (a thousand leaves), crammed with fragrant vanilla custard 
cream between flaky, toasted layers of pastry under an artistic icing? 

Suddenly | felt so far away from our local baker in Edinburgh who produced 
something similar, but called it a mayo fayo with a posh accent. | wanted to practise 
this new mouthful, repeating “un mille feuille, sil vous plait” in so many pátisseries 
until I discovered the best cakes in our Parisian arrondissement and until Twas no 
longer snootily corrected for my atrocious French accent. There was so much to learn. 

After tasting my way through the patisserie classics using my student lunch 
money, it was finally a relief to be a working girl. working in Paris, in a chateau, in a 
chic part of town, 

Occasionally I could indulge in the opulence of a salon de thé (tea salon), drinking 
tea from a porcelain cup. It was fascinating: like having afternoon tea in a grand 
hotel's palm court but without the piano or the sandwiches. The women were so 
stylish and slim! French women don't eat between meals. They are so strict at 
sticking to mealtimes, | had a friend who if she missed lunch was so disciplined that 
she would not eat until her tea and gâteau at + o'clock. They eat well and they stay 
slim. 

‘Ten years ago, macarons were not in most pátisseries as they are now in Paris. It 
was in Paris that | discovered the macaron. It was during a lunch break with the 
girls at the salon de thé on the top floor of a seriously classy ladies’ department store 
in the 16th arrondissement. The macaron was on all the elegant ladies! plates like : 
fashion accessory, 

It was love at first sight: they were perfection on a porcelain plate, so airy and 
delicate that you didn’t feel like you'd have to play at dress sizes if you became 
hooked, yet they were just big enough to savour and appreciate their sweet 
voluptuous perfumed centre with a refreshing cuppa. 

They looked so perfect and dainty and certainly not something you could 
obviously make at home. That was for the professionals, I thought. 


Technical writing 
Technical writers communicate technical, scientific, legal, mechanical 


or business information to other people who might or might not be 
familiar with these fields. If you have ever successfully assembled a 


EXERCISES 5 


1 Which of the following are parts of regular verbs? 


walked, looked, stuck, met, smiled, kept, held, seemed, hated, meant, climbed, 
drew, loved, begun, laughed, worked, felt, called, fought, rained, snowed. 


2 Write down the past tense of the following irregular verbs. 


do, swim, drink, fly, rise, blow, tear, throw, write, shut, choose, tell, think, 
understand, dig, find, send, build, cut, hit, make, grow, ring, speak, break, wear, 
give, know, steal. 


3 The following sentences contain underlined verbs in the past tense. Rewrite 
the sentences to contain the same verbs but in the continuous past tense. 


The man stood outside the shop. 

The church bells rang out. 

The children slept peacefully. 

The mother rocked the cradle slowly. 

The sun shone brightly from very early in the morning. 
They walked as fast as they could. 

I studied English at university. 


4 Which of the following underlined verbs are in the future tense? 


We will go immediately. 

I am cleaning the house just now. 

They will need a visa to cross the border. 

The project will cost a lot of money. 

He was sure of success. 

She is about to leave on a dangerous journey. 


We have finished the job. 


Things are going to improve soon. 
I will consult my solicitor shortly. 


They are going to submit an application. 


piece of furniture, or installed a DVD player, then you will have read 
and (hopefully!) understood technical writing. Technical writers are 
currently in high demand to explain, review and promote the new 
technological products that are constantly being developed and 
produced. There are three main types of technical writing: 


e end-user documents — where the writer explains technical 
information to non-technical people in a way that is easy to 
understand and follow 


* traditional technical writing — for example, in engineering and 
science, written specifically for an audience that is already familiar 
with the field 


* technological marketing material — as in fliers and promotional 
leaflets that persuade people to buy a technological product or 
service. 


First, we will explore the main characteristics of all of these types 
of technical writing. We will then look in more detail at what each of 
these types of writing involves by giving examples. 

Successful technical writing — no matter what the subject — has 
the following characteristics: 


* it is clear, concise and unambiguous — a lot of technical writing is 
for non-technical people, and they have to be able to understand it 

* it doesn't include too much technical language - unless this is 
appropriate for the intended audience, who already know and 
understand this 

* it is objective 


* it clearly refers to contributions already made by others in the field 
— this is more the case in the traditional technical writing field 

* itis accurate and complete — getting it wrong or missing something 
out could at best be annoying but at worst be dangerous - 
especially if it’s a safety or instruction manual. 


In the pages that follow are examples of the three different types of 
technical writing mentioned opposite. 


Get Started! The Beginner's Guide to Computers 


A peripheral allows you to communicate with your com- 
puter. "There are two types: those which provide input 
and enable you to tell the computer what you want it to do 
(such as the keyboard and mouse) and those which dis- 
play output such as the monitor or printer. 


Input 
The keyboard 


The keyboard is one of the main ways in which you will 
send instructions and data to your computer. It has sev- 
eral types of key. There are letter, number and punctua- 
tion keys which are similar to those of a typewriter — hold- 
ing down Shift while keying a letter gives you a capital, 
while pressing Enter (Return) starts a new paragraph. 

Along the top of the keyboard are function keys (F1- 
F12) which do different things in different programs but 
F1 is usually a link to the Help facility. 

There are also navigational or arrow keys to help 
you move around the screen, a numeric keypad to make 
it easier when you are keying in figures, and various spe- 
cial keys such as Control, Alt and the Windows keys. 


Fig. 1.2 A standard keyboard with main key types highlighted 


From The Beginner's Guide to Computers by David 
McCormick (Geddes & Grosset, 2010). 


End-user documents 
Examples of end-user documents range from a computer manual to 
an instruction leaflet to help you assemble a piece of furniture. 


Examples of end-user documents 

The example above is taken from The Beginner's Guide to 
Computers by David McCormick (Geddes & Grosset, 2010). The 
guide starts with the most basic information and builds to more 
advanced information, ensuring that the user feels confident with 
every new section. Subsections are short, with each separate topic 
being given a new subheading, and the wider sections are clearly 
defined and move logically. Figures are used, as well as screenshots 
of programs, and major terms are put in bold on their first use to 
effectively signpost information. 

The example that follows is taken from a software instruction 
manual. Software manuals need to explain things simply and in an 
accessible way. They need to cover all eventualities to accomodate 
users who may know nothing, but also have an index or contents 
page that enables a more experienced user to quickly reach the 
information they need. 


Sample Model: Party 


This activity gets you thinking about computer modeling and how mua can use it. It also gives you 
insight into NetLogo itself. We encourage beginning users to start he 


At a Party 


Have you ever been at a party and noticed how people cluster in groups? You may have also 
noticed that people don't just stay in a group. As they circulate, the groups change. If you watched 
these changes over time, you might notice pattems. 


For example, in social settings, people may exhibit different behavior than at work or home. 
Individuals who are confident within their work environment may become shy and timid at a social 
gathering. And others who are reserved at work may be the "party starter" with friends. 

These patterns can depend on the type of gathering. In some settings, people are trained to 


organize themselves into mixed groups; for example, party games or schocl-like activities. But in a 
non-structured atmosphere, people tend to group in a more random manner. 


Is there any type of pattem to this kind of grouping? 

Let's take a closer look at this question by using the computer to model human behavior at a party. 
NetLogo's "Party" model looks specifically at the question of grouping by gender at parties: why do 
groups tend to form that are mostly men, or mostly women? 


Let's use NetLogo to explore this question. 


What to do: 


1. Start NetLogo. 
2. Choose "Models Library" from the File menu. 


NetLogo IM Edit Tools Zoom 
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3. Open the "Social Science" folder. 
4, on the model called "Party". 
5. Press the "open" button. 
6. Press the "setup" button 


In the view of the model, you will see pink and blue groups with numbers: 


Sample Model: Party 21 


Extract from the NetLogo manual by U Wilensky 
(Northwestern University, Evanston, IL.) 


Software manuals — and instruction manuals in general — are 
therefore a difficult thing to produce. When it is done correctly we 
readers will not even notice. However, when you encounter a bad 
instruction manual you know it. Your frustration levels are a big clue! 


The sample we've included is from a manual for a piece of 
software called NetLogo. (Wilensky, U [1999]. 
http://ccl.northwestern.edu/netlogo/. Center for Connected Learning 
and Computer-Based Modeling, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
IL.) 

The end user is given an introductory overview and examples to 
try to help explain in simple terms what the software does and why it 
does it that way. 


Traditional technical writing 

Examples of traditional technical writing are also wide ranging. For 
example, they could include an article that has been written and 
published in a medical journal such as The Lancet or a paper 
published in an engineering journal about an innovative system or 
piece of product design. 


10 | Introduction to molecular motion in polymers 


Figure 2.3 Three tactic fonns of polypropylene. 


radical initiated polymerisation this is difficult. However in the 1950s Zeigler and 
Natta discovered that it was possible to initiate the polymerisation of propylene 
using solid state catalysts. The catalysts created using aluminium trialkyl and 
titanium tetrachloride produced a polymer in which chiral control had been 
achieved at the reaction centre. So we now refer to the stereochemistry of the 
resulting polymer as its tadkity. If all the groups adding to the active centre give 
the same chirality, the polymer is termed tsotactic As an example we can consider 
polypropylene (Figure 2.3). 

If the monomers add in an alternating manner, the polymer is termed syndio- 
tactic. Polymers without any control of the chiral addition, which is the case for 
normal free radical polymerisation, are termed atactk. The physical properties of 
polymers prepared with and without stereochemical control can be very differ- 
ent. For example, isotactic polypropylene is a hard crystalline material and can be 
used to make pipes used in domestic hot water systems, whereas the syndiotactic 
and atactic polymers are soft tacky materials, which are used as thickening agents 
for lubricating oils and as components in adhesives. 


2.5 Geometric isomerism 


In the case of important elastomers formed by polymerisation of conjugated 
dienes, addition across one double bond can, by electron migration, cause move- 
ment of the second double bond. This results in either 1,2 or 1,4 addition across 
the four-carbon monomer (Figure 2.4). 

So polybutadiene can be obtained with different physical characteristics, 
depending on the conditions used in its synthesis. Simple addition to the first 
vinyl bond leads to the 1,2 addition product. This polymer is rigid at room tem- 
perature compared with the 1,4 addition product, which is rubbery. Furthermore 
1,4 addition can create either mans or cis configurations, and these can have 
different degrees of local order. 


Extract from Introduction to Molecular Motion in Polymers 
by Richard A Pethrick, Taweechai Amornsakchai and 
Alistair M North [Whittles Publishing, 2011]. 


Example of traditional technical writing 

The example above is from the book /ntroduction to Molecular 
Motion in Polymers. It is written specifically for an audience that 
understands this scientific field and its language, so if you dont 


understand it all, that's not surprising. It also clearly cites other 
people's contributions. 

The extract is taken from /ntroduction to Molecular Motion in 
Polymers (Richard A Pethrick, Taweechai Amornsakchai and Alistair 
M North [Whittles Publishing, 2011]). 


Technological marketing material 

You can't escape examples of technological marketing materials. 
They are everywhere, from TV and radio adverts to billboard posters 
to websites and blogs. 

We are constantly bombarded with materials that are trying to 
persuade us to buy a certain type of computer, tablet or phone, 
because it has technological features that make it much better than 
the previous model. 


Copywriters for technological marketing materials will in general 
try to: 


* Speak directly to a target audience they (or the company) have in 
mind. They will keep this person in mind as they write. 

* Focus on what's in it for the reader/listener/viewer — why they 
should want to buy the product. It doesn't matter how great or 
sophisticated or clever the product is if it doesn't offer something 
for them: solve a problem they face, or improve their life in some 
way. 

* Be careful to talk on the right level for the person they're speaking 
to in their marketing copy. Technological details given have to be 
comprehensible for them and to be relevant to them and what they 
would seek in a product. Going into dense, over-complicated 


explanations of the technology involved wouldn't convince a reader 
of how clever a product is; it would just make them stop reading. 


‘How to’ writing 
‘How to’ writing is slightly different to technical writing. It assumes 
that readers are non-experts, and it tells or instructs them how to 
accomplish a specific task or change certain behaviours or attitudes. 
There are lots of ‘how to’ publications or textbooks in the 
business, ‘self-help’ and hobbies sections of bookshops, libraries 
and websites. 
‘How to’ writing tends to have the following characteristics. It: 


e has an informal and conversational style and tone — ‘you’ and ‘we’ 
rather than ‘he’, ‘she’ and ‘it’ 

* contains hints, tips and anecdotes 

* is clear, concise and accessible 

* is easy to understand 

* assumes no prior knowledge of the topic. 


Examples of 'how to' writing 

The ‘For Dummies’ series is a very well-known collection of ‘how to’ 
books on just about every topic you could think of — from Cricket for 
Dummies to Statistics for Dummies to Baby and Toddler Sleep 
Solutions for Dummies. 

The books consistently stick to the same format. They have a 
very clear table of contents, so the reader knows immediately what 
the book is about. They also have frequent headings to signpost 
information and are written concisely in plain English. They usually 


assume no prior knowledge of the subject, and they have an informal 
style. 

On the following pages is an example of ‘how to’ writing from the 
book Yoga and Meditation, by Katherine Wright, published by 
Geddes & Grosset, 2007. It's an introductory text with step-by-step 
instructions and clear and simple illustrations. 

This is a piece of writing geared towards people who are not 
experts in yoga or meditation. It isn't explaining any particularly 
complicated concepts, but it is clearly and concisely explaining to 
readers how to carry out the yoga moves and meditation techniques. 

Examples, diagrams and figures are used in order to give readers 
a better understanding of processes that might be unfamiliar. 
Diagrams are used to illuminate the textual description. The figures 
are simple enough to be intelligible to nonexperts. 

Paragraphs are quite short, and there are lots of headings and 
sub-headings, splitting the text into manageable sections. 


Yoga and Meditation 


| a 


Easy posture 
Easy posture 


Basically, this involves sitting cross-legged with both feet 
on the floor. The back should be straight but not tense and 
the stomach muscles relaxed. With the muscles of the lower 
back bearing the weight of the body and with the head, neck 
and trunk in line, the centre of gravity passes from the base 
of the spine right through the top of the head. The hands can 
either be resting lightly on the knees or held in the lap, either 
one on top of the other or clasped lightly. 


Siddhasana 

Sitting on the floor with the back straight, stretch the legs 
out in front of you. Bend the left knee and, grasping the left 
foot with both hands, draw it towards the body until the heel 
is resting against the part of the lower body that lies between 
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The luggage was damaged during the flight. 


5 Which of the following underlined verbs are in the subjunctive mood, which 
are in the imperative mood and which are in the indicative mood? 


If I were the head teacher, I would exclude the bullies immediately. 
Get out now! 

He sells a wide range of electrical goods. 

The parking regulations apply only in the city centre. 

Watch out! 

We walk to work every morning. 

I suggest that the students’ lockers be searched for the stolen goods. 
It rained all last week. 

I demand that you give me back the money immediately. 

Stop thief! 

I believe him. 


6 In the following sentences which of the underlined verbs are in the active 
voice and which are in the passive voice? 


Rain is spoiling the picnic. 

He was driving the lorry dangerously. 

She was supported by her husband. 

Someone has stolen a valuable painting from the art gallery. 
A bicycle has been stolen from the shop by a gang of youths. 
The severe storm destroyed the crops. 

The whole village was devastated by the tragedy. 

We are digging a new flower garden. 

The ancient artefact was found by a farmer in his field. 

The floods damaged a great deal of property. 

The ball was thrown over the hedge by the boy. 

A new office system is being tested right now. 


7 In the following sentences which verbs are transitive and which are 
intransitive? 


Snow fell that night. 
They need a place to live. 


Chapter 4 - How to Begin 


Siddhasana 


the anus and genitalia. Now draw the right foot towards the 
body until the heel is on the pubic bone. Tuck the toes of the 
right foot between the calf and the thigh of the left leg. Rest 
the hands, palms upwards on the knees. Siddhasana is some- 
times called the perfect posture. 


Seven-point posture 

1 If possible, try to sit with the legs crossed in the lotus 
position, or varja, with each foot placed sole upwards on 
the thigh of the opposite leg. To get into the lotus posi- 
tion loosen up with the exercises on pages 63-70 and 
then sit on the floor, legs stretched out in front of you. 
Now bend the right knee and, grasping the right foot with 
both hands, place it on top of the left thigh, heel pressing 
into the abdomen. Repeat the process with the left foot. 
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Yoga and Meditation (Geddes & Grosset, 2007) 
Other 'how to' books show many of the same techniques. Here's 


an example from a book on raising teenagers called Surviving 
Teenagers by Dr David Fong (Geddes & Grosset, 2007). 


Stuck record technique 


A technique that many parents find helpful when discussing things 
with their children is the 'stuck record' technique. It can often be the 
case in conflicts, that the actual point of the discussion gets lost in 
the heated argument. The stuck record technique is really a way of 
keeping 'on-message and avoiding the debate getting too 
emotionally charged. 


For example: 

Daughter: Dad, can | borrow the car tonight to go and see Paul? 
Dad: Sorry, hon, you know I need it tonight. 

Daughter: But it's really, really important that | use the car! 

Dad: I’m sorry, but you know | need the car every Tuesday night. 
Daughter: Couldn't you just let me have it this once? It’s really 
important! 

Dad: Sorry, it's Tuesday and | need it. 

Daughter: That's just typical! You just won't see how important this is 
for me, will you? You're so selfish! 

Dad: Yep, | am selfish, it is still Tuesday and | need the car. 


Now Dad has to use this technique with care — if he knows for 
example, that he doesn't really need the car and he's just being 
mean then this technique has been misused. If, on the other hand, 
he has made it perfectly clear that on Tuesdays the car is off limits 
then this technique can be helpful. It avoids the discussion of 
whether Dad is selfish or not, what is typical or not and it keeps to 
the point about who is using the car. 


Extract taken from Surviving Teenagers by Dr David Fong, (Geddes 
& Grosset, 2007) 


The heading at the beginning of this extract signposts the 
example so it can easily be referred back to later. Language is clear, 
concise and informal. (Imagine the change in tone if 'Dad' was 
replaced with ‘The father’, or if the example conversation was 
replaced with a more prescriptive paragraph of instruction [‘the father 
must now', 'the father must not].) The example conversation also 
gets the author's point across much more clearly and economically 
than a lengthy description of the technique would have. 

On the two following pages is another example of an accessible 
‘how to’ book. In the book Quit Smoking by Dr David Fong (Geddes 
& Grosset, 2007), the author adopts a conversational tone that is 
informal and easy to read and understand. He also uses anecdotes 
from life to illustrate his points. The book is split into distinct sections, 
each dealing with a single topic, which is summarised in the section 
title. Look at the detailed table of contents on the next few pages. 

In Quit Smoking, signposting is key to the organisation of the 
book. Chapters are numbered, but are also titled with a key sentence 
relating to that chapter's content. This is followed by a subtitle which 
summarises the chapter. Subsections are also clearly titled with their 
subject and move in a logical progression. 

There are diagrams and drawings in this book, adding to the 
information given by the text and also providing humour. A little 
humour is what's needed for such a task as quitting smoking! 


Contents 


Introduction 11 
Chapter One - A Smoker's Tale 17 
A cautionary tale 17 
Info points: calculating the costs of 
cigarettes 20 
Why did you start 23 
Time to stop 26 
More anti smoking legislation¢ 28 


Chapter Two - Oh, Go On Then, 
Just One.... 33 
Looks at the mechanics of drug addiction, the 
politics and history of smoking and what's 
actually in the cigarette you're smoking 


Be angry! 33 
Info points: smoking isn’t that bad for 
you.. . is it¢ 36 


Contents pages from Quit Smoking by Dr David Fong 
(Geddes & Grosset, 2007) 


Quit Smoking 


History of the evil weed 
How dare you say I’m an addict! 
What exactly are you smoking? 


Smoking and pregnancy 


Chapter Three - Taking the First Steps 
to Stopping 
This chapter will start to look at stopping in 
earnest, how to prepare your environment for 
stopping and setting a stop date 
Withdrawal 
Reasons to stop 
Tell people about it 
Info points: can't see the FOREST for 
the ASH 
Lose the props 
Smoking and children 
Now you know why . .. what about 
when 


Chapter Four - Using your Mind to 
Stop Smoking 

Which looks at all the tricks and techniques 

your mind will need to stop smoking and looks 

at the traps and pitfalls that cigarette addiction 

tries to ensnare you with 


Contents 


How smokers shoot themselves in the 
foot and what we can learn-before 
we stop 

Externalisation 

Info point: You could always move to 
Bhutan 

Visualisation 

Self talk 

Reframing 

The pre-stopping toolbox 


Chapter Five - Dealing With the 
First Day 
Every ex-smoker had to have a first day. 
This chapter will get you through it. 
Being an ex-smoker 
Info point: diary of an ex-smoker, 
aged 32 5/4: day one 
Dealing with pressure points in the 
first day 
Top ten tips to avoid succumbing to 
nicotine addiction on the first day 
Before you go to sleep 
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121 


128 


132 


135 


139 
143 


Contents 


Support groups 188 


Into the more obscure end of things . . . 189 


Chapter Eight — Falling Off the Wagon 193 
We all make mistakes sometimes — we've all 

had that "oh, just one" moment! This chapter 

shows you how to get back on track 


Why we relapse 196 
Back to the beginning — what it means 
to be an ex-smoker 198 
Getting the psychological preparation right 200 
Try again! 202 
Chapter Nine - End of An Era 207 


In which the author gets on his soapbox... 


Information, Bibliography and Useful 
Addresses 215 


The next two pages show an example of an entirely different type 
of ‘how to’ writing. This is taken from a book called /t’s Not Rocket 
Science: Learn to Swim (Waverley Books, 2012). 

This combines many of the aspects of technical writing with those 
of 'how to' writing. Swimming, as a complex set of physical 


movements, is a hard thing to explain clearly and logically in writing, 
in a way that can be not only understood but replicated by readers. 

Descriptions need to be broken down as much as possible into 
individual steps. Language needs to be clear, concise and, crucially, 
unambiguous. Steps need to be listed in a logical progression. This 
description is aided by the use of figures (as with technical writing), 
as well as by the structure of the sections. 

Each section deals with a separate part of the swimming stroke 
being described, is clearly labelled, and has relevant names for 
phases and movements involved in the stroke in bold. 

Finally, this book — Better English Writing — is an example of a 
‘how to’ text. Hopefully it will help you to understand how to write 
better English in all aspects of your life and work! 


b) During the pull you should try to keep your hand fairly 
close to the body whether you are on your front or your 
back (figure 12). Your elbow will be bent and you will feel, 
just like climbing a rope, that you are pulling your body 


over the top of your hand. 


Figure 12:The pull used for the crawl 


c) Recovery action is the last phase of the crawl stroke. 
Here your elbow should be bent and your arm recovered 
quickly towards your front ready for re-entry. But it 
should be done in such a way that your recovery arm does 
not interfere with your other arm, which is pulling (figure 


13). These principles apply on your front and on your 
back. 


From It's Not Rocket Science: Learn to Swim (Waverley 
Books, 2012) 


Figure 13: Recovery in the crawl 


Breaststroke arm action 

The breaststroke action begins in the stretch starting 
position with both your hands together and your arms 
straight. From there your hands pull backwards in a 
circling movement (see figure 14 on page 34). Try not to 
pull beyond the line of your shoulders as this will cause 
your head and the top part of your body to submerge. 
Just pull to the line of the shoulders, then your elbows 
bend coming in under your chest, and your arms stretch 


forward in recovery. 


Reference works 
You consult general reference materials for specific information — 
you don't need to read them all the way through like you would a 
novel. 

Examples of general reference books or materials include the 
following: 


* dictionary 
¢ thesaurus 


They painted the front door. 
Things went well. 

A man suddenly appeared. 

They welcomed their guests warmly. 
We were picking wild flowers. 
Their guests drank only water. 

The tree grew rapidly. 

Doctors could not cure the patient. 
We worked all night. 

The child chose two library books. 
She died about a year ago. 

Few people know the real facts. 
He can't walk without a stick now. 


8 Write out the sentences which contain a linking verb, underlining each of the 
linking verbs. 


The ghost, apparently, appeared last night. 

She appears a different person since her counselling sessions. 
We looked carefully at samples. 

He looked in the mirror. 

She looks a suitable enough candidate for the job. 

She says that she feels a completely new person since her short break. 
Jack became a lawyer. 

They seem fine young people. 

His brother is a doctor. 

She is an attractive young woman. 

Her father appeared to her in a dream. 

It seems an appropriate solution. 

We looked over a few houses. 


9 Write out the sentences which contain a modal auxiliary verb, underlining 
each of the modal auxiliary verbs. 


Could you give me some assistance? 

She does have talent. 

They might get there in time, if the traffic's light. 
Jack did know the accident victim. 


* encyclopedia 
* atlas 
* directory 


All of the above help you to find or research specific information, 
or point you to somewhere else that you can find it. 

You probably won't have to write anything for a reference book, 
because a lot of this type of writing is very specialised. For example, 
lexicography is the art of compiling, writing and editing dictionaries, 
and is usually undertaken by experts trained in the field. The actual 
writing and editing of dictionaries is called practical lexicography. The 
analysis or description of the vocabulary and how words link to 
others is known as theoretical lexicography. 

However, you will probably have to use some or all of these 
reference materials if you are researching or writing material of your 
own. Search engines, such as Google, have their place but they 
won't always direct you to the specific information or answers you 
need. It's therefore useful to know what these reference materials 
are, how they can help you and how you can get the most out of 
them. 


Dictionary 

A dictionary is an essential tool for anybody who is writing anything. 
A dictionary provides definitions of words in alphabetical order. 
Sometimes they provide information about the pronunciation and the 
etymology (or origin — for example, Latin or Greek) of the word. 
Dictionaries come in different formats, including books, electronic 
devices, websites and word processing tools. 

Here are six well-known dictionaries: 


e The Oxford English Dictionary 

e The Cambridge Business English Dictionary 
e The Chambers Dictionary 

* Collins English Dictionary 

e Macmillan Dictionary 

* Merriam-Webster Dictionary 


There are also lots of online dictionaries available. 


Example of how to use a dictionary 
Below there is an example of how you would use a dictionary and 
elements in the dictionary an extract from a dictionary. 

Say that you want to know what the definition of ‘psychology’ is. 
You're also not completely sure how to spell it. How do you find it? 

You know it begins with 'p', so you turn first to that section of the 
alphabet in the dictionary. 

You think it’s followed by a ‘y’, but you quickly realise after 
searching for words under 'py' that this is wrong. 

You know that there's an 's' in it somewhere, so you search next 
under 'psy', and you quickly find a number of similar-sounding words 
such as ‘psychiatry’ and ‘psycho’. 

You read down the list of words and bingo! you arrive at 
‘psychology’. 


There are two definitions listed for this word: 
1. the study of the human mind. 
2. the mental processes of a person. 


provocative 


provocative /pru-voc-a-tiv/ adj intended to 
————— 


pas: 

provoke /pru-voke/ ub 1 to make angry. 2 to 
give rise to. 

prow /prow/ st the front part of a ship or boat. 

prowess /prow-ess/ s skill or ability. 

—— dente lomo 
searching for something, to move quietly 
about looking for the chance to do mischief. 

prowler /prow-ler/ m someone who moves 

steakhily, especially a thief. 
— eae ee 
proximity nearness, 


————— bape 
for another. 2 someone with the right to act 
or vote for another. 

prude /prood/ ~ a person who makes a 
E EN 


n prudery. 
prudence ro dene n foresight, cautioa. 
cig wiae, cur "-— thinking carefully 


Prodi [pros del adj oe-caect in be- 


L.S MEA 
prune? /proon/ vb 1 to cut off the dead or 
overgrown parts of a plant. 2 to shorten by 


instead of one's real name (e.g, a pen-name). 
psychiatry /sie-kle-u-tree/ n the treatment of 
diseases of the mind. « » psychiatrist. 
psychic /sle-kik/, psychical /sie-ki-kal/ adj 
1 having to dowith the mind. 2 (of influences 
and forces) that act on the mind and senses 
but have no physical cause. 3 (of a person) 
sensitive to these influences. 4 able to 
communicate with spirits. + = someone 
who claims to be ca 
EI Dose reat 
of mental disease by questioning problems, 
fears, etc, that exist in the patient's mind 


the human mind. 2 the mental processes 


of a person. + adj psychological * m psy- puke /pyook/ 


n someone with a 


chologist. 
psychopath 


fsle-ko-path/ 
personality disorder which can lead him 


pule 

or her to commit often violeat acts without 
guilt. 

pterodactyl /ter-u-dac-tul/ m a prehistoric 


pablic house. 
puety Ippon be-ted s de ep by which 
a young person has developed all the 
characteristics of his or her sex. 
public /pu-blic/ adj 1 open to all. 2 having to 
do with 
«athe 
publication /pu-bli-cay-shun/ s 1 the act of 
pablishing. 2 a published book, magazine 


or paper. 
public house /pub-lick howss/ see pub. 
public school /pub-lick skool/ # 1 in England, 
a fe rivate school for senior Is 
who sdk Lie at tha schonk 2 in US cad 
Scotland, a free government-run school 
publiity /pe-bil-si-tee! m 1 making some- 
thing widely known, advertising. 2 the state 
of being well-known. * t6 publidze, also 


Icise. 
platen publi cb 1 (fmi) to make widely 
See qd peg ten 
publisher /pu- " someone who 
maro, aeri 
pud /puck/ m a small hard rubber disc used 
instead of a ball in ice 


especially into pucker /pu-ker vb to gather into small folds 


or wrinkles. + na fold or wrinkle. 


puddle /pu-dul/ # a small pool of dirty water. 
* tb to make watertight with 
pudgy /pu-jee! adj (inf) short and fat. 


puff /puff/ m 1 a short sharp breath or gust of 
wind. 2 a small cloud of smoke, steam, etc, 
blown by a puff. 3 a soft pad for powdering 
the skin. 4 a kind of light pastry. * vô 1 to 
breathe quickly or as when short of 
breath. 2 to blow in sm 
up, to swell. 4 to praise too highly 

PSIE a 
coloured beak. 


pugnadty. 
pug nose /pug noze « a short upturned nose. 


LI. 
a 
of the stomach, to vom: 


Pe Pst) sho t cy pr 


Here is one example of how a dictionary page is put together: 


Elements in the Dictionary 


guide words 


abrasive accessible 
e. indicates j abrasive /a-bray-zm} adj 1 causmg abrasion | abundant /o-bun-dant).@ade abundantly /s-bun- 
variation, a abrasive movemenc). 2 harsh or irritating | dant-lee). 
common phrase irae ).ens causes | abuso /a-byoo cb 1 to make wrong use of (abuse 
— Errera eem | ip E ‘der dades) Sos 
D ran- or sexu ri to use 
to the head- ming afveai?}~@ abreast of the times up-co-date. ru quiae n, sh arri eir 
word Eu erg ie to make shorter (abvídge de 
imma je tard ade tof oot eva s 
abroad /1-brawd| act 1 our r own cou! 
abroad). 2 far and wide the 
ficidays p (read die examples 
at-a-glance, ^ adf sudden, hasty (am abvaprde- err fo abymalpe. = in 
spelled-out : j. 1discourtecus fan obrapt reply). eadw dimi tinjn avery deep pit or ravine. ime 
pronunciation = e m abruptness /s-brupt- | academk /1-ca-che-mixy adj 1 af ar conceming eds- 
uide ———— (as 
g — ee academic career). 2 net practical oruseful th 
the body retical fof academic interest). e n cescber'in a 
stresses aaa re college ar university 
shown by absent /ab-sere! adj not present (absent from | academy [1-ca-de-mee] m1 a high scXIfoL 2 a school 
bolds sxhooljebsent, . e n absence /ab-sence). for special sosdies (a aitlitar y A iny). Jas numbered 
absontes /gb-sen-tea! m sameone whois not present. jhe ag acer (the Royal ithi 
labke d À d Jab-sere-mind-ded) adj noc think- Senses within 
syta mson me ai whet you are daing. -— jac-mi-In-cant | vb to increase speed. a definition 
shown by hyphen absolute /2b-so-lute, ab-so-lutey ady 1 complete | ew accckeration/ac-sel-le-ray-shen). 
=a 2 free from comtrels ar con- — (ad icf that con- 
different pee ha- trols the speed af an sujpanttiile. 
lero irte accent | ac-sent/ m 1f special emphasis given to 
parts of Bana idco part c£ a word (dhe accent isan the first syllable). 
speech absolve /ab-soWva c5 to set free, as from guik or ae aC apa. 3a wy 
indi hment {absolve [] en dwu- —— ee ersonsor s 
indicated ue Paes py etb pem iagrari gri A 
ye absorb [tb-sorby vò 1 to soak up (a material that resi trol 
absorbs ligat). 210 take up a nrention of. | accentuate /ac-sen-shoo-ste) vå to emphasize (a 
dress accemtwating the blu of her eyes). 
accept | ak-sept| nb 100 recetre something offered 
ic d P = al (accept the gift wth thamhslaccep t kir apology]. x 
pa Qn jal omen Vat al img. 2| to regard as true, reasonable, s 
speech in full ame ign - (accept his excusejoccept diet cael sa on 
italic abstain [ab Bai’ ob 100 keep yourself from, ca | acceptance /ak-sop-tancey. 


d back from fetes fum amie), 2 net to 


hrer vores a amd two abstatwec). en 
uà b-stalner/^w m abstention /sb-sten- 


aceptable hep el 1 i in receive 

toble gifi d 

ro cme ub ed) Lond, Die 
levels of radia tian). 


abstract /ab-stract/m a summary (am abs ract of —— dicen. es 


the lecture). pes lab-aroct, abstract! 1 exiting 
in tbe mind only. 2 a 
Tealucic images (am abstract patnnieg). 
— foolish. ea absurdity /ab-cur- 


abundance /s-bun-dance| a more than enoug 
plenty (an abamdwece of apples duis year). @ acf 


vb ta find an a compuner Eile (access secret date 


Lo MERE sppnached far 


h understood (accessible tufarmation). enacussi- 


bitty. 


Other types of dictionaries 

There are also other types of dictionaries. Here are two extracts 
taken from a dictionary of names that includes virtually all of 
Scotland’s settlements from villages upwards. It also describes 
topographical features such as rivers, mountains, lochs and islands: 


A 


Aberbrothock see Arbroath. 

Abercairney (Perth & Kinross) ‘Confluence by the thicket’ or ‘cairns’. 
Aber (Brythonic-Pictish) ‘confluence’ or ‘river mouth’; cardden 
(Brythonic) ‘thicket’; with -ach (Scottish Gaelic suffix) indicating 
‘place’; or alternatively cairneach (Scottish Gaelic) ‘place of cairns or 
rough rocks’. 

Aberchirder (Aberdeenshire) ‘Mouth of the dark water’. Aber 
(Brythonic-Pictish) ‘confluence’ or ‘river mouth’; chiar (Scottish 
Gaelic) ‘dark’; dobhar (Brythonic-Gaelic) ‘waters’. 

Aberdeen ‘Mouth of the River Don’. Aber (Brythonic-Pictish) 
‘confluence’ or ‘river mouth’; the second element seems to suggest 
the River Dee, which flows into the North Sea at the centre of 
modern Aberdeen, but the name was recorded as Aberdon in the 
early 12th century and at that time referred to the original settlement 
now known as Old Aberdeen, situated immediately to the north at 
the mouth of the River Don, close to the Cathedral of St Machar. By 
the 13th century, the current name form, probably a conflation of the 
two, was emerging as Aberdoen in 1178 and Aberden in 1214. See 
also Rivers Dee and Don. 

Aberdour (Fife) ‘Mouth of the River Dour’. Aber (Brythonic-Pictish) 
‘confluence’ or ‘river mouth’; . . . 


T 


Tain (Highland) ‘Water’. This old royal burgh, once a pilgrimage 
place to St Duthac's shrine, stands at the mouth of a small river, the 
Tain Water. Once thought to be Norse, the name is now ascribed to a 


Pre-Celtic root-form indicating ‘river’ or ‘water’. It is recorded as: 
Tene in 1227, Tayne in 1375 and Thane in 1483. 

Taing This very common name along the Orkney and Shetland 
coasts is from the Old Norse thang, indicating ‘a low headland’. 
Talisker (Highland) ‘Sloping Rock. T-hallr (Old Norse) ‘sloping’; 
skjaer (Old Norse) ‘rock’. 

Talla (Borders) ‘The brow’. Talg (Brythonic) ‘front’ or ‘brow’. 

Tanera (Highland) ‘Harbour isle’. T-h-fnar (Old Norse) ‘harbour’; ey 
(Old Norse) ‘isle’. There are two Taneras in the Summer Isles, 
differentiated in Gaelic as Mor, ‘big’ and Beag, ‘small’. 

Tankerness (Orkney) ‘Tancred’s cape’. Tancred (Old Norse and 
Norman personal name); nes (Old Norse) ‘headland’ or ‘cape’. 
Tantallon (East Lothian) ‘High-fronted fort’. Din (Brythonic) ‘fort’; 
talgan (Brythonic) ‘of the high front’ or ‘of the high brow’. 

Taransay (Western Isles) ‘Isle of (St) Taran’. Taran (Pictish personal 
name); ey (Old Norse) ‘island’. 

Tarbat Ness (Highland) ‘Cape of the isthmus’. Tairbeart (Scottish 
Gaelic) ‘isthmus’ or ‘portage point’; nes (Old Norse) ‘cape’ or 
‘headland’. 


Extracts taken from Scottish Place Names by George Mackay 
(Geddes & Grosset, 2003). 


Thesaurus 

A thesaurus is another useful tool. You use it to search for words that 
are similar to (Synonyms) or the opposite of (antonyms) other words. 
It can help you to look for words or phrases that are similar to or 


mean the exact opposite of the one you have thought of so that you 
can choose the word or phrase that is best for your purpose. 


Example of a thesaurus 

Below is an extract from of a thesaurus. You want to describe 
somebody as a nice, pleasant person, but 'nice' is a very overused 
word and you are looking for something a bit more interesting. If you 
look up ‘nice’ this is the kind of thing you will get: 


nibble v5 (mice nibbling on a piece of 
cheese) bite, gnaw, munch. 

nice adj 1 (His father is a nice person) 
pleasant, friendly, kind, agreea- 
ble, charming. 2 (We had a nice 
time at the theatre) pleasant, en- 
joyable, delightful. 3 (It was a nice 
day for the wedding) fine, sunny, 
dry. 4 (There is a nice distinction in 
meaning between the two words) 
fine, subtle, minute, precise. 

night n (when night fell) night-time, 
darkness, dark. W 


a night owl someone who is in 
the habit of staying up very late 
at night (She is a real night owl. 
She rarely goes to bed before 2 
a.m. ). 


Word Power English Thesaurus by Betty Kirkpatrick 
(Geddes & Grosset, 2013) 


Encyclopedia 

An encyclopedia is a book, or series of books, that covers a wide 
range of topics and subjects. You can access encyclopedias in 
libraries or in some cases in digital format online. 


An encyclopedia is a starting point for facts about a topic, and 
often includes illustrations, maps and photographs. Most are 
organised alphabetically, some by category and sometimes entries 
are cross-referenced. There are some examples of encyclopedic 
entries below. 

In very complex volumes there may also be an index. So, for 
example, if you wanted to know about the pyramids and the gods 
and goddesses of ancient Egypt, you would search in the index 
under ‘Egypt’, and then look for the category of ‘Ancient Egypt’. 

The style of writing of an encyclopedia entry is very much more 
explanatory than that of a dictionary. It is factual rather than 
linguistic. Rather than defining a word and giving its sources, 
technical details about a subject or topic are given. 


Extracts from Compact Encyclopedia (Geddes & Grosset, 2008) 


drainage 


tions permit, c.g. if the water table is near 
to the surface, creating a spring, or the 
geology is such that an artesian well (see 
AQUIFER) is created, then an oasis may 
develop within a bot desert, providing an 
island of geen. 

Hot deserts are found in Africa, Aus- 
tralia, the United States, Chile and cold 
deserts in the Arctic, castern Argentina 
and mountainous regions. Some hot desert 
extremes are: 


The process whereby desert condi- 
tions and procemes extend to new arcas 
adjacent to cxisting deserts is called de- 
sertification. 

drainage thc movement of water derived 
from rain, snowfall and the melting of ice 


in its discharge iato the sca. Underlying 
rocks, how they are and whether 
there are any structural features that the 
water may follow influence the flow of 


shape (e.g. an igneous intrusion). 
è drainage pattern where the 
tributaries imply e direction cf flow 
contrary to what actually happens 
stroarme flowing outwords bom a 
higher area. 


Geocomp ano Geowoay 


centripetal tho flow of straame into a central 
depression where there may be a 
lake of river. 


When a drainage pattern is a direct re- 
sult of the uaderhing geology, it is said to 
be accordant (the opposite casc being 
discordant ). 


earthquake movement of the carth, which 
is often violent, caused by the sudden 
release of stress that may have accumu- 
lated over a long period. Waves of distur- 
bance—4eismác wavcs—sprcad out from 
the origin, or focus, of the carthquake, 
which is most likely tobe movement along 
a rAULT, although some arc associated with 
volcanic activity. 

Earthquakes are classified by their 
depth of focus: shallow (less than 70 kilo- 
metres/44 miles); intermediate (70-300 
kilomctres/44-187 miles); deep (more 
thaa 300 kilometees/187 miles). 

Over three-quarters of carthquake 
energy is concentrated in a belt around 
the This & because most scismic 
activity occurs at the margins of tectonic 
plates (see PLATE TECTONICS). This means 
that certain regions of the world are more 
likely to suffer carthquakes, c.g. the West 
Coast of North and South America, Japan, 
the Philippines, Southeast Asia and New 
Zealand 


Areas of earthquake activity 


The cffects of carthquakes are natu- 
rally very alarming and can be quite 
catastrophic, Near the focus, ground waves 
actually throw the land surface about. 
Surface effects may include the opening 
of fissures (large cracks), the breaking of 
roads asd pipes, buckling and twisting of 
railroad lines, and the collapse of bridges 
and buildings. Secondary effects can be 
equally destructive if the ground vibrations 
initiate landslides, avalanches and TsuNAMI 


Atlas 


chrysalis 


males and females The 23rd pair are the 
sex chromosomes, which in males look like 
an XY and in females an XX. Although 
the chromosomes look similar in all indi- 
viduals belonging to a particular species, 
the genes that they carry are all slightly 
different, hence cach onc is totally unique. 
See also HEREDITY and MUTATION. 

Chrysalis see LARVA AND METAMORPHOSIS. 

Circult an electrically conducting path that 
when complete allows a current to flow 
through it. A circuit may be very simple 
consisting merely of a battery connected 
by copper wire to a bulb and then back to 
the opposite terminal of the battery. When 
cells and batteries were first made (in the 
carly 1800s by the Italian scientist, Count 
Alessandro Volta), how charge moved 
around a circuit remained a mystery. The 
convention became that current flowed 
as a positive charge from the positive 
terminal around to the negative terminal. 
This is contrary to what actually happens 
since clectrons flow in the opposite direc- 
tion, but the convention remains (see also 
ELECTRICITY). 


A simple circuit diagram 


i |i two osla 

—(p— galvanometer 

—]-8— copocitator 

——.— switch 

—^w— alkemative 

resistor 

circulation (of the blood) the process by 
which blood is moved around an animal's 
body by the pumping action of the heart. 
The blood carries oxygen and food to all 
the cells of the body and also takes carbon 
dioxide from them to the lungs where it is 
eliminated. Blood that contains oxygen 
(oxygenated blood) is pumped through 
blood vessels called arteries by the left 
side of the heart. As the arteries reach 
the tissues and organs they become very 
tiny (arterioles and capillaries). Here blood 
releases its oxygen (becoming deoxygen- 
ated), and this is picked up and used by 
cells. Cells release carbon dioxide into the 
deoxygenated blood as it passes through 
more capillaries The blood is now trans- 
ported through tiny vessels (venues) that 


resistor 
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classification 


become larger veins and then it passes 
back to the right side of the beart. From 
here it passes to the lungs where carbon 
dioxide is rekased and oxygen is picked 
up before it returns to the left side of the 
heart once again. 

This type of blood circulation isdescribed 
as ‘double’. The heart is divided into two 
sides, cach acting as an independent pump 
with no communication between them. 
Eachside is further divided into two cham- 
bers, the upper onc iscalled the atium and 
collects incoming blood, passing it to the 
lower ventricle. This is a strong, muscular 
pump that contracts and pumps blood out 
cither to the body or to the lungs. Arteries 
always carry oxygenated blood, except for 
the pulmonary artery which takes blood 
from the heart to the lungs. Veins always 
transport deoxygenated blood, except for 
the pulmonary vein which takes oxygen- 
ated blood from the lungs to the heart. 


Systemic and pulmonary circulation 


CIASS see CLASSIFICATION. 
classification a means of grouping living 
organisms together according to how 
similar they are to cach other. For the carly 
biologists, the physical similarities be- 
tween organisms were the most important 
feature, but increasingly in modem times 
the similaritics between organisms at a 
genctic kvel have become more important 
in understanding their relationships. 
One main method of classification is 
most commonly recognised, and this was 


An atlas is a collection of maps. Traditionally, these maps were 
bound in a book, but they are now also available in digital formats. 
Maps are usually organised alphabetically under geographical, 
political and historical categories. The best way to find the map you 


She should pass the driving test first time. 

She has lost her memory. 

Dad says that we may borrow the car. 

She is taking great care of them. 

They could lose a lot of money in this venture. 
I can't meet you today. 

The task is not finished yet. 

Would you come this way, please? 

Can you sign here, please? 

We are studying the evidence. 

Might we discuss this at a more convenient time? 


10 Write out the sentences which contain the base infinitive of a verb, 
underlining each base infinitive. 


I heard him go. 

We wished him to leave. 

We watched the children play. 

I have to go now. 

He saw her die. 

Have you something important to say? 

I want you to give me some advice. 

Did you see him attack her? 

They aimed to leave right away. 

We both heard someone drive past the house. 
Many older workers plan to take early retirement. 
Two people witnessed the man fall from the bridge. 


ANSWERS 5 


1 walked, looked, smiled, seemed, hated, climbed, loved, laughed, worked, 
called, rained, snowed. 


2 did, swam, drank, flew, rose, blew, tore, threw, wrote, shut, chose, told, 
thought, understood, dug, found, sent, built, cut, hit, made, grew, rang, spoke, 


are looking for is by searching in the table of contents or in the index, 
as in the following extracts: 


Page no. Page no. 

EUROPE (Ctd.) 
THE WORLD Central Europe 36-37 
Legend 2-3 Scandinavia and The Baltic 38 
World, political; population; time zones 4-5 

ASIA 
NORTH AMERICA Asia, political 39 
North America, political 6 Northern Russia 40-41 
Canada 7 Eastern Russia 42-43 
Eastem Canada 8-9 Asia, Southwestern 44-45 
Western Canada 10-11 India and Southeast Asia 46-47 
USA 12-13 Central Asia and China 48-49 
Eastern USA 14-15 Japan and EastAsia 50-51 
Central USA 16-17 East Indies 52-53 
Western USA 18-19 Japan 54 
Mexico 20-21 
Central America and Caribbean 22 AFRICA 

Africa, political 55 
SOUTH AMERICA Northern Africa 56-57 
South America, political 23 Southern Africa 58 
South America 24-25 

AUSTRALIA 
EUROPE Oceania 59 
Europe, political 26 Australia 60-61 
British Isles 27 New Zealand 62 
England and Wales 28-29 
Scotland 30 POLAR REGIONS 
Ireland 31 Polar Regions 63 
France 32 
Spain and Portugal 33 The World, Oceans 64 
Italy and The Balkans 34 
Turkey 35 Index 65-112 


Extracts from Atlas of the World (Geddes & Grosset, 
2008) 
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Directory 
A directory is a list of individuals and organisations that is organised 
alphabetically or thematically with details such as names, addresses, 
telephone numbers or other data. 

Examples of this sort of reference material are a telephone 
directory, the "Who's Who’ directory of people who are ‘influential’ 


and ‘noteworthy’ and directories of major towns, cities and countries 
in the world. Directories are very useful if you are looking for 
information about a particular person or place. If you are an 
investigative journalist, you will be used to thumbing through hard 
copy or digital directories! 


Reference for writers 

There are many reference works out there which are specifically 
geared towards writers, or are particularly useful for those writing 
creatively — either fiction or non-fiction. Among these are: 


Writers' and Artists' Yearbook 

Published annually, this is an up-to-date guide to getting published, 

filled with advice and information for writers. 
http://www.writersandartists.co.uk/ 


Rhyming dictionary 

There are many different rhyming dictionaries out there. These are of 
obvious use to poets and songwriters, but are a helpful tool for lots of 
other types of writer, too. For example, those writing headlines or 
titles for articles may find inspiration here. 


Grammar books 
There are many different grammar and usage books available, for all 
different needs — whether you are a grammar fiend or the word 


'grammar' alone is enough to send you running for cover. They 
range from the dry and factual to the informal and chatty, even funny! 
Be sure to read blurbs and reviews before buying to get an idea of 
level, content and tone. 


Emotional thesaurus 

This is a more unusual one, but is a fantastic idea for fiction writers. 
The thesaurus lists many different emotions alongside the physical 
cues, internal sensations and mental responses which are 
associated with experiencing that emotion — ideal for writers who 
wish to make their character's behaviour and mentality as realistic as 
possible. There are also lists of potential future results associated 
with each emotion, which can help with plot development ideas. Try 
The Emotional Thesaurus: A Writer's Guide to Character Expression 
by Angela Ackerman and Becca P Puglisi (2012). 


Names books 

General baby-name books and sites, and those geared specifically 
to writers (such as The Writer's Digest Character Naming 
Sourcebook by Sherrilyn Kenyon [Writer's Digest Books, 2010]) can 
help fiction writers who want to find the ideal name to fit a character. 


Inspirational books 
The Pocket Muse: Ideas and Inspiration for Writing by Monica Wood 
(Writer's Digest Books, 2004) and similar books provide prompts and 


photos to spark ideas and get your creative juices flowing, as well as 
advice to help all writers. 


Quotations books 

There are many collections of quotations available, including The 
Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. Reading these provides not only an 
an excellent opportunity to study the power of a carefully considered, 
well-structured sentence. It is also an opportunity to consider 
themes, to spark ideas and to draw inspiration. 


WRITING YOUR OWN NON-FICTION 
COMPOSITION 


We have looked at a number of different types of fiction writing, and 
what they involve. We're now going to look at the things you need to 
keep in mind when you are writing your own non-fiction composition 
— whether that is a biography, a cookery book, a travel article or a 
computer manual. 


Research 

Research is essential in non-fiction. You need to know your subject 
or topic thoroughly before you write about it, and that means that you 
need good research skills. Here are some points to help you. 


What information are you looking for? 

Think back to Chapter 3 and the advice given on writing for learning. 
It sounds obvious, but it's worth saying again: you need to know 
what you're looking for before you start looking for it. What is your 
subject or topic? Who is the person you are writing a biography 
about? Which phone are you writing a manual for? Which aspects 
does your travel article have to cover? Once you know this, you can 
start looking for appropriate research material. 


Where can you find that information? 


There are many different types and source of information, but the 
main ones for non-fiction writing are: 


* primary sources — such as people, interview transcripts, diaries, 
letters, original artefacts, data and photographs 

* secondary sources - such as the reference materials listed 
above, books, journals and the internet 


Looking for information can be daunting, so use all the help you 
can get. 

When you are researching and using primary sources, make 
sure you do the following: 


* Check that they are authentic. 

* Ensure that you have permission to use them — is Mrs Brown 
happy for you to use her grandmother's shortbread recipe in your 
charity cookery book? 

* Check that you have all the information you need from your 
interview before you leave — you probably won't be able to go back 
and ask further questions. 


When you are looking for secondary sources try the following: 


* Look through the contents page and index of reference material — 
this will tell you quickly whether the information you are looking for 
is there. 

* Ask the librarian for help if you are having problems using the 
library cataloguing system. 

e Stay focussed! Don't go wandering off onto websites that have 
nothing to do with your project. 

* Stick to two or three sources on the internet at one time. You can 
come back for more. 


* Don't go past the first page of your search engine. 
* Don't believe everything you read on the internet — stick to 
reputable sites. If in doubt, ask around. 


And remember, you can't beat first-hand experience as a form of 
research. If you are writing about a place to spend the night, then 
you won't get the information you need from the internet — you have 
to go there yourself and check it out. 


Accuracy 

Accuracy is also essential in non-fiction writing. You can let your 
imagination run riot when you are writing fiction, but you must get 
your facts straight if you are writing a recipe or telling somebody how 
to assemble a television stand. Your reader won't be very happy if 
they burn their food because you told them it was 60 minutes at 120 
degrees, rather than 120 minutes at 60 degrees! 

And if there is a health and safety aspect to what you are writing, 
you must be particularly careful about accuracy because people's 
safety could be put at risk. 

For example, if you have to prepare an instruction leaflet about 
how to set up and connect a television or DVD and your instructions 
are wrong, you could potentially cause a very dangerous situation. 

If in doubt, ask somebody else to check what you've written and 
actually try it out. 


Organising your information 


Now that you have researched your information, don't let it 
overwhelm you. Organise it and you'll be able to use it effectively: 


* Keep going back to your subject or topic. What information are you 
looking for? 

* Plan your writing, so you know what your structure is going to be. 

* |gnore any information that is too detailed or not relevant. 

* Remember to write down the author, title, place of publication, 
publisher, date of publication, page numbers and web addresses 
for articles from books, journals, periodicals, encyclopedias. Make 
sure that web links are current at the time of writing, and convert 
them to working hyperlinks. This way, you will build a bibliography 
as you go along. 


Acknowledging sources/copyright 
This last point is very important. You must identify all the material in 
your biography, article, manual, instruction leaflet or scientific paper 
that is not your own — no matter where it comes from or what it is. If 
you copy text, diagrams, photographs, art, music or web pages 
without acknowledging their source, then you are infringing copyright 
law, and could be prosecuted. 

Copyright stays with the originator during his or her lifetime, and 
with the heirs to their estate for 70 years after their death. 


References 

Because of the copyright issue, you should make a list of all the 
references to books, journals, periodicals and websites you have 
used in your work. You should also acknowledge primary sources 


that you have used, and actually make sure that you are allowed to 
use them. 

Refer back to Chapter 3 for more detailed information about how 
to present references. This will only really apply if you are doing a 
piece of traditional technical writing. 


Beware cut and paste and plagiarism! 
Copying and pasting text into your own work without using quotation 
marks or citing it appropriately is a form of plagiarism. 

Plagiarism is when you take somebody else's ideas or writing 
and present them as your own. If you do this, you will probably fail 
your essay or thesis. 

When you are taking notes, decide what information you need 
from your source, and then write or summarise it in your own words. 
That way, you won't be tempted — consciously or subconsciously — to 
copy the source, word for word. 

Don't cut and paste from the internet. You can easily forget that 
you have taken somebody else's work and put it into your own — 
especially if you change the font to the one you are using. 

Remember that plagiarism is cheating. 


Style and tone 

The style and tone of your writing will very much depend on what it is 
and what its purpose is. For example, a travel article will be informal 
and chatty, while a scientific paper will be objective and factual. 


broke, wore, gave, knew, stole. 


3 The man was standing outside the shop. 
The church bells were ringing out. 
The children were sleeping peacefully. 
The mother was rocking the cradle slowly. 
The sun was shining brightly from very early in the morning. 
They were walking as fast as they could. 
I was studying English at university. 


4 future tense will go, will need, will cost, is about to leave, are going to 
improve, will consult, are going to submit. 


5 subjunctive mood were, be searched, give back. 
imperative mood get out, watch out, stop. 
indicative mood sells, apply, walk, rained, believe. 


6 active voice is spoiling, was driving, has stolen, destroyed, are digging, 
damaged. 


passive voice was murdered, has been stolen, was devastated, was found, was 


thrown, is being tested. 


7 transitive need, painted, welcomed, picking, drank, cure, chose, know. 
intransitive fell, went, appeared, grew, worked, died, walk. 


8 She appears a different person since her counselling sessions. 
She looks a suitable enough candidate for the job. 
She says that she feels a completely new person since her short break. 
Jack became a lawyer. 
They seem fine young people. 
His brother is a doctor. 
She is an attractive young woman. 
It seems an appropriate solution. 


9 Could you give me some assistance? 
They might get there in time, if the traffic's light. 
She should pass the driving test first time. 
Dad says that we may borrow the car. 
They could lose a lot of money in this venture. 
I can't meet you today. 


Planning your composition 
Once you have researched and gathered your information for your 
non-fiction composition, you will need to plan it. 

Here are some tips to help you do this: 


* Get a piece of paper and write down all your ideas. Don't worry 
about perfect writing at this point — just get the content down. 

* Get a clean piece of paper. Put the topic box in the middle of the 
page. 

* Now think about your main ideas — what are they? 

* Draw lines from the topic box to these main ideas. 

* Now add information where you think it sits within these main 
ideas. 

* Make links between the main ideas. 


Structuring your composition 

Once you've got your plan worked out, it's time to structure your 
composition. Again, this will vary according to what you are writing. 
Have a look at the suggestions on the next two pages. 


Biography 
The structure of a biography might look like this: 


* Contents 

* Prologue 

* The early years and influences 
* [he middle years 

* The later years 

* Bibliography 


* List of illustrations 
* Index 


Recipe collection 
The structure of a recipe collection or cookery book might look like 
this: 


* Foreword 

* Acknowledgements 

* Introduction 

e Starters 

* Main courses 

e Salads and vegetables 
* Desserts 

* Equipment 

* Index 


Operating instructions for a communication camera 
The structure for operating instructions might look like this: 


* Safety precautions 

* Handling precautions 
* Installation 

* Connection 

* Using the camera 

* Maintenance 

* Specifications 

* Warranty 


Staying relevant, objective and factual 
Structuring your non-fiction composition will help you to stay 
relevant, objective and factual. 

If you wander off subject, your reader will lose interest and give 
up cooking the recipe, looking for a decent restaurant to eat in or 
putting the chest of drawers together. And just because you dont like 
the owner of the hotel or restaurant doesn't mean to say that he 
provides bad food or service. 

We've already covered the need for accuracy and facts — but it's 
worth saying again that you need to get your facts right! 


The writing process — non-fiction 

Like all types of writing, there is a process for writing non-fiction. 

Aspects of this process will vary slightly, depending on the genre, or 

type of non-fiction you are writing. But it will help you to focus your 

thoughts and give you somewhere to start on your biography, 

manual, recipe book, travel article, scientific paper — or whatever! 
Here's the suggested process: 


* Define the purpose of this piece of writing. Why are you writing 
it and who are your readers? If you are writing a short biography, 
who is it about and who wants to know about them? If you are 
writing a manual, who will be using it? If you are writing an 
engineering paper, who and what is it for? 

* Research the information you need. This will obviously depend 
on what you are writing. You might need to interview people, use 
the internet or look in an archive or museum to get the information 
you need. If you are compiling a recipe book, you will probably 


have to get into the kitchen and try some of the recipes out 
yourself. 

* Plan and structure. Again, this will depend on what you are 
writing. The structure of a biography will be based on the sequence 
of events in a person's life. A recipe book will probably be divided 
into categories like starters, main courses and desserts. An 
instruction leaflet to set up a DVD will go through a strict sequential 
process from opening up the box to pressing the 'on' button. 
Whatever the subject or topic, a clear plan and structure will help 
you to make sense of all the information you have gathered, and 
this will help you to produce an organised, clear and concise piece 
of writing. 

* Write your first draft. Do a rough draft — don't worry too much 
about how it looks at this stage — just get the information down on 
paper. 

* Revise and edit. Refer back to Chapter 2 for advice. 

* Identify any missing information. Revising and editing your 
writing usually reveals any gaps that need to be filled. 

* Cut out what you don't need. The editing process also reveals 
what you don't need! 

* Write the final draft. Give it to a 'critical friend' to look over. 


KEEP READING AND WRITING 


KEEP READING 


The quickest way to better English writing is to keep reading — 
anything and everything you can get your hands on! 
Here's a list to get you started. 


Newspapers 

There are newspapers published in English in every country in the 
world — many of them online. They will keep you up-to-date with 
current affairs as well as improving your English. Look out for the 
five Ws and an H' structure and keep an eye out for spin! The more 
you read, the more you will be able to analyse how writing skills and 
techniques are being used. 


Magazines and ezines 

As with newspapers, there are magazines published in English all 
over the world, and there is now a huge selection of ezines on the 
internet. They cover all different sorts of interests and topics so read 
up on your favourite hobby while you are improving your English 
language skills. 


Fiction 

There are some wonderful books out there. It can be overwhelming 
thinking about where to start. Think about reading some of the 
classics, like Jane Eyre by Charlotte Bronté, To Kill a Mockingbird by 
Harper Lee, Oliver Twist by Charles Dickens and Pride and 
Prejudice by Jane Austen. If a book has won a prize like the Man 
Booker Prize or the Pulitzer Prize it is usually (though not always) an 
indication that the book is going to be worth reading and is likely to 
reveal exemplary writing skills. 

Choose from the great writers of the different genres of fiction: 
John Buchan (thrillers), Ray Bradbury (science fiction), Robert Louis 
Stevenson (adventure), Raymond Chandler (crime), Bram Stoker 
(horror), Emily Bronté (romance). Often genres are more useful for 
booksellers than readers but it's a starting point. 

Look for writers who challenge our conception of the role of 
narrator such as Italo Calvino and Vladimir Nabokov. And writers 
who pay particular attention to the inner lives of their characters such 
as Iris Murdoch, Fyodor Dostoyevsky, Leo Tolstoy, George Eliot and 
Marcel Proust. 

Look at writers who defy categorisation such as Muriel Spark. 
Spark's minimalist narratives, especially in her later work, leave as 
many things unstated as stated. Other writers who have a somewhat 
similar approach to narrative are Evelyn Waugh and Ivy Compton 
Burnett. 

Read writers in translation such as Calvino, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, 
Proust, Emile Zola, Gabriel Garcia Marquez and Haruki Murakami. 
Consider the great responsibility that a translator has in interpreting 
these works. 


Non-fiction 
Read the biographies and autobiographies of your favourite actors, 
politicians, sportsmen or women or musicians. Read travel journals 
and histories. Read recipe books (some people do that for pure 
enjoyment). Assess how well manuals and instruction leaflets are 
doing their job. 


Textbooks and 'how to' materials 

If you enjoyed using this book, there are also lots of other textbooks 
and 'how to' books available that will help you with spelling, 
grammar, punctuation, vocabulary and general writing skills. 


Blogs 

Go online and read some interesting blogs. There are an 
overwhelming number of them out there so why not start by looking 
for those on subjects in which you are interested. Some blogs are 
better than others, but again, you can use your own knowledge and 
skills to analyse them. Note which blogs you enjoy reading, and why. 
Ask yourself what it is about the writer's style and approach that you 
like. 


Newsletters 

Again, there are lots of newsletters out there, and if you go into any 
business website, you will probably find they are using an online 
newsletter as a marketing tool. 


If you buy a product online, you will probably receive a newsletter 
regularly from the company to tell you about new products and 
offers. 

Clubs and groups often produce newsletters to tell members 
about forthcoming events and exciting news. Look at these with a 
critical eye. Have they been well written? Do they communicate 
information clearly and concisely? Are they appropriate for the 
audience? If not, how would you improve them? 


KEEP WRITING 


Practice makes perfect — so write whenever you have the 
opportunity. Here are some suggestions to get you writing regularly: 


Diary 

Keep a diary. Record your thoughts, feelings and the events of the 
day every day, or as often as you can. You never know, it could 
become an important archive one day! Think of Anne Frank, Samuel 
Pepys, the Journals of Captain Cook and Charles Darwin's Beagle 
diary. 


Blog 
You could start up a blog and air your thoughts about issues or ideas 
you are interested in. Or you could start a blog about a hobby or 
interest that you are enthusiastic about and want to share with 
others. 


Letters and cards 
Write letters to friends and family telling them your news. Or send a 
card to say thank you for a present or for an invitation to dinner. 
People love to receive letters and cards in the post — its more 
personal than an email. 


Essays and compositions 

If you are a student, the more essays and compositions you write, 
the more your writing skills will develop and the better your writing 
will be. 


Newspapers 

Try writing articles and features for your local newspaper and send 
them to the editor. You never know — you might get them published. 
Write about something that you feel strongly about, or that you know 
a lot about. 


Magazines and ezines 

You could also try writing articles on your particular interest or hobby 
and sending them to magazine and ezine editors. The number of 
ezines in particular is growing every week, so you could find one that 
you could contribute to on a regular basis. Or you could set up your 
own! 


Good luck and keep writing! 
Now that you have finished this book, you will have (hopefully!) 
learned plenty of tips and techniques to improve your written English 
and make it more readable and interesting. You will be able to write 
clearly and effectively, and to come across in a memorable and 
professional way. 

Good luck and keep writing! 


Would you come this way, please? 
Can you sign here, please? 
Might we discuss this at a more convenient time? 


10 I heard him go. 
We watched the children play. 
He saw her die. 
Did you see him attack her? 
We both heard someone drive past the house. 
Two people witnessed the man fall from the bridge. 
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Better English Usage is an introduction to modern English usage 
using memorable examples of common errors and misconceptions 
as well as examples of good usage. Errors can be made even by 
fluent English speakers. Learn how to avoid them with this simple 
guide written in a friendly, accessible style. 


Gain a better understanding of how the English language works as 
we discuss how usage changes and evolves over time. This guide 
explains why certain mistakes might be made, with the thinking that 
an understanding of the issue might enable readers to remember the 
correct usage more easily. We talk about the rules of grammar, but 
also about when it is acceptable, and even necessary, to break those 
rules. 


This is an engaging and accessible volume to improve your 
understanding of the intricacies of English usage. It includes: 
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Adverbs of duration indicate how long something lasts or occurs. They include 
words such as always, briefly, permanently, indefinitely. 
In the following sentences the underlined words are adverbs of duration: 
She is living with her grandmother temporarily. 
He has been suspended from his job indefinitely. 
I haven't known her long. 
We will stay here overnight. 
She's always lived here. 
They stopped briefly to fill the car with petrol. 


Adverbs of place 


Adverbs of place are used to indicate where something happens or takes place. 
They include such words as here, there, near, downstairs and indoors. 
In the following sentences the underlined words are adverbs of place: He has 
gone overseas. 
They live nearby. 
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We waded ashore. 
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He held the banner aloft. 
We met midway. 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF 
ENGLISH 


We have witnessed the most amazing number of changes in society 
in recent decades. Many of them have taken place so rapidly that 
some of us can scarcely keep up with the speed of change. 

The most obvious speedy changes have taken place in 
technology but technological changes have affected many other 
walks of life, indeed most walks of life. They have affected 
everything from medicine to transport to entertainment to 
communications. Language is not immune from these changes. At 
the very least, it has had to accommodate names for the many new 
things and processes that the technological changes have led to. 


HISTORICAL CHANGES IN VOCABULARY 


Language is no stranger to change. In fact it reflects everything that 
happens in life. If it is out there, there must be a word for it. An 
obvious example of how events in a particular country affect 
language is the effect that the various invaders of what are now the 
British Isles had on the English language. 


For example, the Vikings may be best remembered for their 
plundering and pillaging but they left behind a useful linguistic 
heritage. Thanks to them we have words such as /aw, skill, egg, 
knife, skate and many more. 

The Norman invasion, masterminded by William the Conqueror in 
1066, gave rise to even more words entering the English language. 
This French influence gave us justice, money, action and village, to 
name but a few. 

English explorers and traders also contributed to the growth of the 
English language by bringing back words from the various places 
they visited. For example, the language acquired umbrella, granite 
and bandit from Italian, bungalow, cot, shampoo and chintz from 
Hindi and cigar, cork and negro from Spanish. This last word was to 
cause much controversy in later times and came to be regarded as 
very offensive. 

The Renaissance of the 16th and 17th centuries, with its revival of 
classical scholarship and a renewed interest in Latin and Greek, had 
a great effect on the English language. During this time many Latin 
and Greek words underwent a process of naturalization and ended 
up in English. A few examples include crisis, vital, locate, credible, 
exclaim and apparatus. This was a very busy time for the English 
language. 

Over the centuries there have been many sources that have 
provided new words for the English language. From Japanese, 
English has acquired judo, tsunami, karaoke and sushi, from 
Chinese, tea, ketchup and kowtow, and from Yiddish, spiel, kosher 
and chutzpah. From Russian, English acquired czar/tsar, glasnost, 
icon, perestroika and vodka and Australia supplied it with 


boomerang, budgerigar and kangaroo. lt seems that the English 
language is like a magpie, forever picking up new shiny items to add 
to its already rich store. 


CHANGES OF MEANING 


The changes in the English language are by no means restricted to 
vocabulary additions. Changes also occur once the words are part of 
the English language. Sometimes the changes involve meaning. A 
classic historical example of meaning change relates to the word 
silly. Now it means ‘foolish, lacking sense or judgement, but this 
meaning only evolved gradually. The word silly is derived from Old 
English gesaelig, meaning ‘happy’. This became first seely in Middle 
English and then silly. As the form of the word changed, so did its 
meaning. It went from meaning ‘happy’ to meaning ‘blessed or 
pious’. 

The change in the meaning of silly continued. From ‘pious’ the 
meaning became ‘innocent’, then ‘harmless’ and then ‘to be pitied’. 
This became ‘feeble’ and then ‘feeble in the mind’. From this it was 
an easy step to the modern meaning of the word. This is, of course, 
an example of a change that is both extreme and historical. 


WORDS WHOSE MEANING HAS CHANGED 


There have been many more changes in meaning throughout the 
centuries and they are still occurring. A few of them are listed below. 


decimate 


The verb decimate literally means to kill or destroy one in ten of a 
set of people. It is derived from a Latin word meaning 'to kill one in 
ten of a unit of soldiers who took part in a mutiny'. The practice was 
doubtless intended to act as a warning to the other nine units. 

Nowadays there is not much call for a word meaning 'to kill one in 
ten people’ and the word has moved on. It came to mean ‘to kill a 
large proportion of’, as in: 


The disease decimated the rabbit population of the 

island. 
One tenth is not a huge proportion of a whole and so possibly there 
was a mix-up somewhere between one tenth being killed and one 
tenth surviving. 

The word moved on even further and came to mean ‘to inflict a 

great deal of damage on something or to destroy a large number or 
part of’, as in: 


The event attracted a lot of adverse publicity to the area 

and decimated the tourist industry. 
There was a great deal of opposition to the changes in meaning of 
decimate. It seems that people did not want to let go of its 
connection with ten. It is advisable not to mention a specific amount 
when you are using the word. 


hopefully 

Changes in the language are frequently met with great opposition, at 
least until people get used to them, or until the loudest of the 
objectors are no longer with us. The opposition to the introduction of 
hopefully was particularly forceful. | am talking, of course, about 
hopefully in the sense of ‘it is to be hoped that’, as 


Hopefully, we'll get there in time for dinner. 
rather than ‘with hope’, as 


We waited hopefully for their arrival until it became clear 

that they were not coming. 
Even now people still grumble about it, although hopefully in its later 
sense is now regarded as quite acceptable, except, perhaps, in the 
most formal of contexts. The arguments against the acceptance of 
hopefully in its more recent meaning were not really convincing. 
Much was made of the possibility of ambiguity occurring, especially 
when the adverb is placed immediately before the verb, as in: 


They will hopefully wait for us although we’re going to 

be a bit late. 
However, the hopefully in the sentence above is much more likely to 
mean ‘it is to be hoped that’ and, if there are genuine possibilities of 
ambiguity, you can change its position to the beginning of the 
sentence. 


disinterested/uninterested 

Until very recently disinterested (see 1) meant the same as 
‘impartial’ or ‘unbiased’. It was often confused with uninterested, 
meaning ‘not having any interest in something’, and now it has come 
to share this meaning. This has been a gradual change and many 
young people are not aware that the distinction between the 
meanings of the two words ever existed. 

This change has not been universally welcomed by any means. 
Many people, especially older people, still protest about it and claim 
that changes like this are spoiling what they See as the purity of the 
English language. This is often now referred to as ‘a dumbing down’ 


of the language. In fact this particular example of a language change 
is actually a reversion to the previous state of affairs. According to 
historical dictionaries from the 17th century disinterested could 
mean the same as uninterested. 


aggravate/irritate 
Aggravate is another word with a long-established meaning that has 
acquired another meaning. This still arouses protest from people 
who consider themselves language purists and guardians of the 
language. They consider that the only proper meaning of aggravate 
is ‘to make worse’, as in: 


His headache was aggravated by the loud music 

playing next door. 
This meaning is admittedly the older, having come into being in the 
late 16th century. However, the meaning ‘to irritate or annoy’, as 


Those children have been aggravating the neighbours 

all day with their noisy games. 
is not far behind in terms of age. It first made an appearance in the 
early 17th century. It is this meaning that so irritates — we had better 
not say aggravates — some users, often older users. 


gay 

Many people, older or not, disliked the widespread introduction of the 
‘homosexual’ meaning of the English adjective gay. The word had 
been used in this meaning in a very limited way since the 1930s, but 
it did not reach a wider audience until the late 1960s. Now it has 
become such an established meaning of gay in the English-speaking 


world that it has virtually edged out the original use of 'merry or light- 
hearted'. 

When the ‘homosexual’ meaning first came into widespread use 
quite a lot of people mourned the passing of gay's original happy 
meaning. However, the word homosexual was more in need of its 
services than the word merry was. Homosexuality is still a 
controversial subject in many parts of the world where it is forbidden 
and punishable by law but the English language moves with the 
times and people are happy to use this adjective which has the 
advantage of being neutral and nonjudgemental. 

While there are quite a few synonyms for gay in its original sense, 
there are not very many for the 'homosexual' meaning. Words such 
as bent and queer are intended to be offensive. Note that the 
abstract noun from gay in its homosexual sense is gayness, while 
the abstract noun from gay in its merry, light-hearted sense is gaiety. 


queer 

The mention of queer raises an interesting aspect of language and, 
indeed, an interesting aspect of people. Queer had the original 
meaning of ‘odd or improper’. The phrase on queer street meant in 
financial difficulties. 

In the early 20th century queer came to be used as an informal, 
usually derogatory, term for homosexual but it is now used by some 
gay people to describe themselves. They are reclaiming and 
applying to themselves a word that their critics intended to be 
insulting. 


sexy 


Adverbs of manner 


Adverbs of manner indicate how something happens or the circumstances in 
which something happens. They are frequently formed by adding -ly to an 
adjective and they include carefully, easily, hurriedly, plainly, quickly, safely, 
suddenly, willingly. A few of them end in -wise, -ways or -wards. 

In the following sentences the underlined words are adverbs of manner: She 
was neatly dressed. 
He smiled vaguely. 


They spoke eloquently. 
I behaved foolishly. 


He lives dangerously. 
We waited patiently. 

You are needed urgently. 
She laughed excitedly. 
They filmed him secretly. 
I met him accidentally. 
She acted independently. 
He moved sideways. 


Adverbs of degree 


Adverbs of degree are used to indicate the degree to which an action is 
performed. Many of them are formed by adding -ly to an adjective and they 
include fairly, moderately, remarkably, very and partly. 
In the following sentences the underlined words are adverbs of degree: I 
enjoyed the film immensely. 
I was tremendously pleased by the unexpected gift. 
She was hugely impressed by the efforts of the children. 
She was unbelievably beautiful. 
They were only moderately enthusiastic about the project. 
She was slightly hurt by the remark. 
They were partly responsible for the error. 
Her father was a supremely successful businessman. 
They largely ignored us. 
The village was virtually destroyed by the storms. 
The child almost drowned. 
I was enormously encouraged by their praise. 
He was working very hard. 


Sexy was originally an informal word meaning 'causing, or intended 
to cause, desire’, as in: 


She bought a sexy new dress. 
It then went on to acquire an additional meaning that is not related to 
sex. This meaning is 'interesting, attractive or exciting', often 
because of being new or fashionable, as in: 


We are about to launch a sexy new range of kitchen 
equipment. 


They're planning to pull down the old building and build 
what they call a sexy new state-of-the-art office block. 


MORE VOCABULARY CHANGES 


The above are some of the best-known changes in meaning. 
However, other words have been affected also. Changes like the 
ones that follow tend to take place very gradually and it takes some 
time before people become aware that a change is taking place. 


SLOW BUT SURE 


historic/historical 
It looks as though a change is affecting these two adjectives which 
are derived from the word history. The adjectives are historic and 
historical, and traditionally they have different meanings. 

Strictly speaking, historic refers to an event that is important 
enough or memorable enough to be recorded in history, as in: 


The Battle of Waterloo was a historic victory for the 
British. 


It is now often used exaggeratedly of an event, often a sporting 
event, that is not nearly as important as that description suggests, as 
in: 

The cup final ended in a historic victory for the Spanish 

team. 
According to traditional usage, historical simply refers to something 
that took place in the past or means ‘based on the study of history’, 
as in: 


Most of the country's historical records are held in the 

national archive. 
Probably because these words sound so alike and are so frequently 
confused the distinction between them is beginning to disappear. 
This is bound to arouse some protest. Change always does. 


fortuitous/fortunate 

Signs of change are particularly likely to go unspotted for a while 
where the word affected is not very commonly used. Fortuitous is 
such a word. Originally, and in line with its derivation, fortuitous 
meant ‘happening by chance’ or ‘accidental’, as in: 


She bumped into her old friend in a completely 

fortuitous meeting. They hadn’t seen each other since 

they were at school together. 
Because the words sound quite similar, fortuitous began to become 
confused with fortunate, as in: 


Meeting her father’s old friend was fortuitous for her 
because he offered her a job in his company. 


And in time fortuitous began to be used to describe an event that 
was not only accidental but also lucky. 


nauseous 
Nauseous is another word that appears to be undergoing a change, 
but it is not exactly a word in everyday use and the change may not 
yet be very obvious. The adjective nauseous in British English 
traditionally means ‘nauseating’ or ‘causing nausea’. 

In other words, it is a formal way of saying something makes you 
feel sick or want to vomit, as in: 


There was a nauseous smell of rotten meat coming 

from the fridge. 
In American English nauseous means ‘nauseated’ or ‘feeling sick’ or 
‘about to vomit’, as in: 


Going on a boat trip always makes me feel nauseous, 

even when the sea is calm. 
The British English equivalent of American English nauseous is 
nauseated, but users of British English have begun to adopt the 
American usage, as in: 


She says that she felt nauseous for most of her 
pregnancy. 


OTHER SIGNS OF CHANGE 


There have been other signs of change. For example, the distinction 
between imply and infer is fading fast. Because many people do not 
understand the distinction between fewer and less (it should be 
fewer bottles but less wine) this distinction is also fading, especially 
in informal contexts.There is a considerable amount of protest about 
this. Perhaps the greatest protest of all is aimed at the fading 
distinction between all right and alright. For more information on 
these words go to Chapter 8. 


CHANGES IN ACCOMPANYING VERBS 


The examples that follow show a change of accompanying verb not 
a change of meaning. 


data 

Data is the plural form of the word datum but the singular form 
datum is rarely used now. As a plural noun, data was formerly 
always used with a plural verb, as in: 


The data released by the bank were carefully studied by 

financial journalists. 
In modern usage data is often accompanied by a singular verb, as 
in: 

The data on which the research was based has been 

found to be inaccurate. 
Formerly data was used mainly in a scientific or technical context, 
but it is now frequently used with reference to computer information, 
and so is in more general use. Data is the regular plural form of the 
singular Latin noun datum but, since Latin is no longer taught in 
many British schools, this fact is not now very well known. Many 
people simply did not know why data should be considered plural 
and so its singular form datum is fading from use. 


media 
Media is the plural form of medium when this refers to a means of 
transmitting information, as in: 


Television is certainly a useful educational medium for 
children. 


The most popular forms of news media were found to 

be radio and television. 
The word media is frequently found in the expression the media, 
which is used to refer to the means of mass communication, i.e. 
newspapers, radio and television. The use of media as a singular 
noun is disliked by some people, but this use is becoming 
increasingly common, as in: 


The media is often blamed for making young people 
body-conscious. 
Many people now do not know that media is the plural form of the 
Latin word medium, and See no reason why it should not be used in 
the singular. 


THE AMERICAN INFLUENCE 


Many people who feel that the English language has been dumbed 
down blame this on America. Some say that the Americans are to 
blame for the many slang words and colloquialisms that we now 
have. Admittedly, we do tend to borrow a lot of words from American 
English, and the globalization of communication has increased this 
trend. America is a productive and inventive country and this 
productivity and inventiveness have been extended to its language. 
To some extent British English has been affected by this. 


programme/program 

There is no doubt that American English is having an effect on 
British English usage. For example, we still stick with the British 
English spelling programme when we want to refer to something 
that is on TV, or to what is on offer in a concert or at the theatre. 
However, British English follows American English when it comes to 


the international world of computers and opts for program in that 
context. 


disc/disk 

A similar thing happened to the word disc. When this was applied to 
computers in British English it became disk, as in hard disk, in line 
with the American spelling. Other meanings retained the disc 
spelling in British English, but that is beginning to change as people 
get confused. The computer disk is the one we are most likely to 
come across in the course of our daily routine and so we have 
become used to this spelling. We now tend to use it outside the 
world of computers. For example, it is becoming quite usual for 
people to write: 


| have a slipped disk. 
See disc/disk under Perennial posers in Chapter 8. 


any more/anymore, etc 

Expressions such as any more, any place and any time seem to be 
in the process of change in British English, and this is obviously a 
result of American influence. 

In American English they are often spelt as one word, for example 
anymore, but the traditional spelling in British English has always 
separated them into two words, as any more. 

Nowadays, however, they frequently appear as one word even in 
British English, so anymore, etc. Everyday/every day is beginning 
to go along the same route but it is not quite there it yet. 


alternate/alternative 
There are several other words which are showing signs of being 
affected by American English. For example, the Brits are beginning 
to use alternate in its American sense of 'offering a choice or a 
second possibility’, as in: 

We need to come up with an alternate venue in case 

the one we really want is not available. 


Traditionally in British English this should be alternative. See 
alternate/alternative in Perennial posers in Chapter 8. 


STILL TWO SEPARATE LANGUAGES 

It is not at all surprising that British English has been influenced by 
American English. America has a powerful influence on the world 
generally and many foreign students now learn American English 
rather than British English. What is surprising is that the two 
languages have remained quite far apart despite the globalization of 
communication. 

Britain still has pavements while America has sidewalks. Britain 
still has bonnets and boots in cars while America has hoods and 
trunks. In Britain a vest is something you wear under a shirt or other 
top (known as an undershirt in America) while in America it is worn 
over a shirt and under a jacket (mostly known as a waistcoat in 
Britain). A nappy is still a nappy, rarely a diaper, a chemist might 
be a pharmacy but not a drugstore, and a motorway has not 
become an expressway — and not just because the term is hardly 
appropriate given the incidence of traffic hold-ups in Britain. Even 
relatively new inventions have gone their different linguistic ways, so 


British English has mobiles while American English has cell 
phones (or cells). 

However, things are beginning to pick up pace and more and 
more American English words are finding their way to British shores. 
French fries have made it across the Atlantic to Britain, and the 
British lift is sometimes known by its American name, elevator. The 
British lorry is now quite often called a truck, an aerial is frequently 
called an antenna and films are becoming movies. 

Increasingly this trend is fast becoming a two-way process and 
British words are also crossing the Atlantic with more and more 
Britishisms being spotted in American English. The writer Ben 
Yagoda, whose blog can be found at britishisms.wordpress.com, is 
collecting examples of them. The globalization of our media and 
social media seems to be having an impact: British words like 
ginger, snog, trendy, afters, trainers, fortnight, peckish are 
appearing more and more regularly in American texts. 

Anything could happen in the future. But the major differences 
between the two languages have lasted a long time. 


CHANGES IN GRAMMAR 


In terms of vocabulary, the English language has certainly not stood 
still. The same is true in other areas of the language, although the 
changes may not be so numerous. One of these areas is grammar. 
In the latter part of the 19th century much emphasis was placed 
on the importance of the rules of grammar and punctuation. In British 
schools a lot of time was spent on trying to get these rules into the 
heads of pupils. It was very easy to get things wrong, especially 


because some of these rules were difficult to understand. However, 
around the middle of the 1960s, the educational establishment 
started to feel that these rules were less important. 

Those in charge of the curriculum decided that too much attention 
was being paid to the rules of grammar and punctuation and that 
these were being too rigidly applied. This, they claimed, was stifling 
the creativity of young writers. If the emphasis on grammar and 
punctuation was greatly reduced, then full rein could then be given to 
the imagination of budding writers. Who knew what literary gems 
might emerge when the imagination was unfettered by worrying 
about grammar or punctuation? We could become a nation of prize- 
winning writers. 

Then it eventually became clear that creativity, unless 
exceptionally inspired, was not enough. Grammar has been 
variously described as the building blocks of language and the 
cement that binds words together. It gives structure to sentences and 
without it they tend to fall apart. Sometimes it might seem to you that 
we have too many laws in our society, but try living without them and 
you might well soon want them back. This is what happened to 
grammar and in time people did want it back. 

This was a good idea in principle but it was not so easy to 
achieve. Grammar was something that pupils had to work really hard 
at. To bring it back was going to be difficult. 

The trouble was that, by the time it was realized that a knowledge 
of grammar had played a valuable role in writing, there were a great 
many people around who knew little about it. Teachers who were 
faced with teaching it had not themselves been taught it to any great 
extent. 


When eventually the importance of grammar was once again 
recognized, it returned in a less restrictive form. Some of the old 
rules and conventions were forgotten or set aside, or became more 
relaxed. Obviously, this led to changes in perception about what was 
grammatically acceptable and what was not. 


SPLIT INFINITIVE 

One of these changes involved the split infinitive. Now, depending 
on your age, you may not have encountered the expression, or you 
may have encountered it but not known what it was or why it could 
be a problem. Whole generations have been brought up without 
having the facts about the split infinitive drummed into them, 
whereas previous generations had been told that it was one of the 
most important rules of grammar. 

There are still quite a few die-hards of an older school of thought 
who regard it almost as a grammatical sin to split an infinitive. The 
battle still rages, although many now have no idea of what it is all 
about. 

A split infinitive occurs when the infinitive or base form of a verb 
has an adverb or adverbial phrase put between the word to and the 
relevant verb. A much quoted example is to boldly go, from the 
introduction to the TV series Star Trek. If you are determined to 
avoid splitting the infinitive you have to say boldly to go or to go 
boldly. 

The problem with avoiding splitting infinitives is that you can end 
up with a piece of written English that sounds unnatural, stilted or 
with a meaning that is altered. 

For example, the sentence 


Adverbs of emphasis 
A small group of adverbs of degree are known as adverbs of emphasis. These 
are formed from emphatic adjectives and include absolutely, entirely, really, 
utterly and positively. 
In the following sentences the underlined words are adverbs of emphasis: 
We totally disagree with you. 
I was utterly devastated by the news. 
I quite agree. 
She positively adores him. 
He really loathes his job. 
She completely broke down and wept uncontrollably. 


Interrogative adverbs 


Interrogative adverbs are among the wh-words which are used to ask wh- 
questions and include when, where, how and why. 

In the following sentences the underlined words are interrogative adverbs: 
When did you last see him? 

Where was the money hidden? 

How are you feeling? 

Why was he there? 


He went home to quietly think about his options. 


means the man is thinking about things in a reflective, contemplative 
way. If we rewrite the sentence as 


He quietly went home to think about his options. 


we are talking about the quiet manner in which he travelled home. If 
we rewrite this sentence as 


He went home to think quietly about his options. 
it reads better than the last one, but what was so hard to understand 
about the first usage? It’s hard to come up with a sensible reason 
why any usage should be forbidden if it is clear and understandable. 
It takes a long time for grammar changes to work their way 
through the system, but | think we can safely say that the rule 
against the split infinitive has had its day. 


SENTENCES ENDING IN A PREPOSITION 

Another grammatical rule that used to be rigidly adhered to was that 
sentences must not end in prepositions. At one point this was 
such a rigid rule that it has been said that the only thing some people 
knew about prepositions was that they should not be put at the end 
of sentences. The rule harks back to Latin, because a Latin sentence 
cannot end in a preposition. However, this did not mean that English 
had to follow suit. 

This rule is now regularly broken and in fact nowadays most 
people do not See much point in it. As is the case with avoiding the 
splitting of infinitives, avoiding putting a preposition at the end of a 
sentence or clause can easily lead to written language sounding 
unnatural and stilted, as in: 


This is the kind of bullying behaviour up with which the 
school should not put. 


As for spoken English, it is difficult to imagine someone trying to get 
their tongue round such a mouthful. 

Admittedly, this is quite an extreme example and it is a 
paraphrase of Winston Churchill's alleged reaction to people who 
insisted on going to extraordinary lengths to avoid ending a sentence 
with a preposition: 


This is the sort of English up with which | will not put. 


The most acceptable and sensible thing to do with regard to 
prepositions is to put them where they sound most natural. You 
might say or write: 


What on earth are the children up to? 


There's nothing you can do to prevent it, so it's just not 
worth fretting about. 


Sometimes the best place to place a preposition depends on 
whether the context is formal or informal. In ordinary informal 
contexts you would write or say: 


Which hotel did you stay in? 
In a formal written context you might choose to write: 


In what hotel did you stay? 


There is a lot more to learn about prepositions than worrying about 
whether to end a sentence with them. For more information about 
them see Chapter 4. 


OTHER USAGE CHANGES 


who/whom 
Another example of modern usage deviating from a previous strict 
grammatical ruling concerns whom and who. According to the rules 
of grammar, whom is used as the object of a verb or preposition, 
and who is used as the subject. 

In modern usage, however, who is increasingly being used 
instead of whom except in very formal contexts, as in: 


Who did he give his old car to? 
See also whom/who in Perennial posers in Chapter 8. 


will/shall 

Here is another pair of words in which a grammatical change has 
occurred. They are the verbs will and shall, which are used to form 
the future tense. Formerly the verb shall was always used with / and 
we, and will was always used with you, he/she/it and they. There 
was an exception to this. Will was used with / and we, and shall was 
used with the other personal pronouns when a firm intention was 
being expressed, as in: 


‘You Shall go to the ball,’ said the fairy godmother to 
Cinderella. 


In modern usage will is now commonly used in most relevant 
contexts. See under will/shall in Perennial posers in Chapter 8. 


Will and shall now often appear in the contracted form "Il, as in: 


lIl go with you. 


They'll get the information tomorrow. 


The only thing that is new about this is that this contracted form was 
formerly found only in spoken English, or in very informal written 
English. Nowadays, in accordance with the new spirit of informality 
that has spread through the language, this contracted form is used in 
some more formal contexts. It should still be avoided in the most 
formal contexts. 


can/may 

The use of can and may has also been part of a major change. 
Formerly there was a clear distinction between the use of can 
(meaning ‘be able to’) and may (meaning ‘be allowed to’). Nowadays 
can has taken over from may in this meaning and may is only used 
in formal contexts. Thus, people commonly say 


Can I have a look at that? 


instead of 


May I have a look at that? 


This is one of those changes in grammar that occurred because 
many people simply did not understand the difference. Many people 
opposed the change but could not, in the end, prevent it. See under 
can/may in Perennial posers in Chapter 8. 


try to/try and 

As time has gone on, try and is one of those expressions that has 
gained acceptability and at least a degree of respectability. Formerly 
language purists looked down their noses at it and regarded it as a 
mistake for try to. Now, for the most part the two expressions are 
widely considered to be interchangeable, with many people 
preferring try and except, perhaps, in the most formal contexts. 


See also try to/try and in Perennial posers in Chapter 8. 


And and But 

It is no longer considered an error to start a sentence with And or 
But. This is quite a recent change and one that has probably arisen 
because people started to ask why not. However, do not overdo it. 
Starting a sentence with And or But is best kept for those occasions 
when you want to draw particular attention to something or to 
emphasize something. A whole string of sentences starting in this 
way is going to sound very tedious and suggest a lack of talent or 
imagination in the writer. 


hanged/hung 
The distinction between these parts of the verb to hang is fading 
quite fast. Many people would now say 


He was the last criminal in the country to be hung. 
instead of 


He was the last criminal in the country to be hanged. 
although it is the latter version that is correct in traditional grammar. 
Traditionally hung should be used in such contexts as: 


They hung their coats on the washing line to dry. 
See hanged/hung under Variable verbs in Chapter 8. 


DESEXING GRAMMAR 


The movement to get rid of sexism in vocabulary was far-reaching 
and it had a very important effect on grammar. See Desexing the 


language in Chapter 6. 
Rules had to be broken and this aroused a lot of opposition. So 
what were the problems? Some are discussed in the section below. 


GETTING RID OF SEXISM 


each and every 

One of the problems concerned words such as each and every. It 
was one of the established rules of grammar that each, used either 
as an adjective (or as a determiner as it is now known) or a pronoun, 
should be accompanied by a singular verb, as in: 


Each student will be given a locker key before the 
swimming lesson. 


It’s difficult to make a choice because each seems 
equally suitable. 
The same was true of the adjective or determiner every. It, too, had 
to be accompanied by a singular verb, as in: 


Every worker is to be given a share of the company 

profits. 
So far so good. The trouble was that each and every were always 
accompanied by a personal pronoun in the singular, where this was 
relevant. And this takes us back to sexism again. In the days when 
people saw nothing wrong in assuming that everyone was male, 
unless it was made absolutely clear that this was not the case, 
sentences such as 


Each student was given his own locker key before the 
swimming lesson. 


and 
Every worker was given his share of the company 
profits. 

were the norm. All that has changed, and you can now write 


Each student was given their own locker key. 

and 
Every worker was given their share of the company 
profits. 

See his and their and him and them below. 


everyone/everybody/no one 

The same was true of the pronouns everyone, everybody and no 
one. If you were acting in accordance with the correct rules of 
grammar you had to say or write: 


Students must make their own way to the station on the 
morning of the trip and everyone has to bring his own 
lunch. 


Now you can write, without committing a grammatical sin: 


everyone has to bring their own lunch. 
See his and their (see 1) and him and them (see 1) below. 


his and their (see 1, 2) 

Not so long ago there was a distinct male bias in grammar. It was 
assumed that everyone was male, unless it was known that this was 
definitely not the case. Words such as student and worker were, 
therefore, accompanied by his, where relevant. The use of his 
indicated the person involved was male, but why should a student or 


a worker, or anyone else for that matter, be assumed to be male 
unless there was clear proof of this? 

Various ways round the problem of getting rid of sexism while 
retaining grammatical accuracy were tried out. People tried dropping 
his in favour of his or her or his/her, but found this awkward and 
clumsy, as in: 


Each student was given his or her locker key before the 
swimming lesson. 


Every worker was given his/her share of the company 
profits. 
Of course, you can sometimes avoid both sexism and grammatical 
inaccuracy of this kind by putting such sentences in the plural, as in: 


All of the students were given their locker key before the 
swimming lesson. 


All the workers were given their share of the company 
profits. 
However, this is not always possible and eventually what was 
previously said to be completely unacceptable became accepted. 
The word his in such cases came to be replaced by their, although 
this use was ungrammatical. What was previously a serious 
grammatical error began to appear in reference books and school 
textbooks. 
Sentences such as the following became acceptable: 


Every worker was given their share of the company 
profits. 


Who would have thought it? Grammar had lost out to anti-sexism in 
language. Of course, this did not happen overnight or without a fight, 


and there are still many people who would never dream of going 
against grammar rules in this way. 


he and him (see 1, 2) 

There was a similar problem concerning the use of the word he. 
Before people began to protest against sexism in language it was 
common to use the masculine personal pronoun he to refer to a 
noun where the gender was not known, as in: 


If a student is accepted for the course he will receive an 
application form in the post. 


It was also common to use the masculine personal pronoun him 
where appropriate, as in: 

If we find that an athlete has taken drugs we will 

disqualify him. 

The use of he and him in such contexts became unacceptable to 
those who were intent on stamping out sexism in language. The use 
of he or she and him or her or he/she and him/her proved too 
clumsy for many people's tastes and, once again, an ungrammatical 
use won the day. 

They is often now used to replace he where appropriate, as in: 


If a passenger misses a connecting flight they will be 
compensated. 


While them is often used to replace him where appropriate, as in: 


Should an applicant be unsuccessful we will let them 
know immediately. 


got/gotten 


British English is beginning to be influenced by gotten, the American 
past participle of the verb got. Gotten is often used in American 
English instead of have got, which is still standard use in British 
English. See got/gotten in Chapter 8. 


INFORMALITY 


A general air of increased informality has come over the English 
language. This probably began after the end of the Second World 
War and was to gather speed, admittedly gradually, as the decades 
rolled by. After the end of the war society changed and more 
attention was paid to the ordinary person, rather than just to 
members of the upper classes and upper middle classes. This 
change to a greater informality speeded up in the 1960s. 

Radio became very popular and soon local radio stations began 
to develop. The presenters of the programmes issued by these often 
used language in a much less formal way than the average BBC 
newsreader who spoke with very upper-class accents. 

Programmes such as phone-ins also gave ordinary people the 
chance to be heard. Listeners heard people using the language that 
they themselves used and in their own familiar accents. Sometimes 
what they were saying was ungrammatical and sometimes it was 
slang, but people were using it when they were speaking in public. 
The language of the broadcast was no longer the preserve of the 
educated upper and middle classes. It was for everyone. 

This air of informality became even more marked when the 
computer began to make its mark on our lives, and even more 
marked again when electronic forms of communication became the 
norm. The use of emails and, to an even greater extent, the use of 


Prepositions 


A preposition is used to show the relationship, such as time or place, between a 
noun or pronoun and the rest of a sentence, clause or phrase. The preposition 
usually comes before the noun it refers to or ‘governs’. There are two types of 
preposition, simple prepositions and complex prepositions. 


Simple prepositions 


Simple prepositions are often very short words, such as at, by, in, of, off, on, to 
and up, but also include such words as among, before, behind, during and 
through. 
In the following sentences the underlined words are all simple prepositions: 
The cakes are on the table. 
The cat is up the tree. 
She sleeps during the day. 
They left before dawn. 
We arrived after dinner. 
I will stay there for three weeks. 
He is a young man of great talent. 
She carried a bag with a black handle. 
I will go with them. 
He was sacked for theft. 
I paid by cash. 
We had to leave without Mary. 
They were against the scheme. 


Complex prepositions 


Complex prepositions consist of two or three words. These include ahead of, 
because of, instead of, on account of, by means of and on behalf of. 

In the following sentences the underlined words form complex prepositions: 
She attended the conference in spite of illness. 
He had to retire on account of his age. 
They are not rich in terms of money. 
They have a dog in addition to the three cats. 


texting, brought a greater informality to communication and this 
included punctuation and grammar as well as vocabulary. 

Before all this and relatively recently, ordinary people used to 
compose their written communications mainly by hand. They would 
send written letters to family and friends even after telephones 
became commonly used. This was true even of rather formal letters 
such as letters of complaint. 

Business letters in firms were typed, usually by someone 
specifically employed to do that. Not many ordinary people typed. 
However, typing on a computer keyboard with a large screen in front 
of you is much easier than typing on a traditional typewriter. Soon 
many people were trying their hand at it and, in time, sending emails 
as a routine way of communicating with people, whether this 
communication was formal or informal. 

Communication by email has had an important effect on the use 
of language in various ways. It has made some people more 
careless about spelling, grammar and punctuation. They rely on 
spell- and grammar-checkers on their computers to alert them to any 
errors. But these should come with a warning. For example, spell- 
checkers will indicate that you have written ‘thier’ instead of ‘their’ 
because ‘thier’ is a misspelling, however, they will not alert you to the 
fact that you have written ‘their’ instead of ‘there’ because both are 
actual words, though they mean different things. You still have to 
know how to spell and use grammar. 

Emails have also increased the informality of all aspects of 
writing. Technological advances seem to have increased the speed 
at which we live generally. We need to do everything very quickly just 
to keep up with our schedules. 


There seems to be a pressure to get emails written as quickly as 
possible in the expectation that you will somehow get a rapid reply. 
The process of instant messaging has only increased this feeling, 
and this need for speed has resulted in an increase of informality, 
and sometimes carelessness. 


OMITTED PUNCTUATION 


Thus writers of emails have a tendency to avoid things that might 
make their task longer. So they miss out commas when actually they 
should be there, and omit full stops when they definitely should be 
there. On the other hand, many senders of emails are particularly 
fond of the dash, which many of them overuse. For more information 
on punctuation see Punctuating Properly in Chapter 2. 


CONTRACTED FORMS 


People tend to use contracted forms even in relatively formal emails. 
So we find a much higher occurrence of words such as PII, he'll, 
you'll, work’ll, John’ll and Mary'll than was formerly the case. 
Likewise, we find the contracted forms don't, didn't, won't, haven't, 
hadn't, could've and should've used with increasing frequency. 
Not only that, but the apostrophe is often omitted. This is partly 
because people are in too much of a hurry to stop and insert it, and 
partly because they have no idea where it should be inserted. See 
could of and should of. 


GREETINGS 


When people first began to write emails there was a feeling of 
unease about how to start an email and how to finish it off. There 


seemed no point in putting the postal address at the top since this 
was not really relevant. Anything requiring that kind of information 
would be sent by what became known as ‘snail mail’. 

There was not such a problem if you knew the person well and 
were on first-name terms with them. You would continue to write 
Dear John, etc, at the beginning and would sign off with whatever 
informal greeting you were in the habit of using if you wrote them a 
note or letter. 

However, this was to change also. Things were to get more 
informal. People started to write Hi John instead of Dear John, etc. 
If this seemed too informal, they took to writing simply John. 
Alternatively, they could omit a greeting altogether and simply begin 
the email. This practice became particularly popular if a series of 
communications was exchanged in the same day. 

People still write Dear Mr Smith/Ms Jones, etc, as the opening 
greeting of a more formal letter, but it is by no means uncommon for 
such letters simply to begin with the person's name, as in Mr 
Smith/Ms Jones. 

The closing greetings of formal letters have been subject to 
greater change. Formal letters often used to end with Yours 
faithfully. This was quite a curious thing, as there seems no reason 
for people to swear fidelity to people they either did not know or did 
not know well. The alternative to this was Yours sincerely, although 
there seems no need to pledge your sincerity either. Nowadays 
Yours faithfully is fading fast in all but the most formal letters and, 
to some extent, Yours sincerely is taking over, although it is still 
fairly formal. 

If you want to do away with suggestions of fidelity and sincerity 
and still remain fairly formal, you can opt for a greeting such as 


Regards or Kind regards. Some people prefer to opt for Best 
wishes or to reduce this just to Best and All Best. 

If you want to choose something much more informal | am sure 
that you will have some ideas of your own. If you run out of 
inspiration there is always Cheers! 


SLANG AND COLLOQUIALISMS 

There are many contexts, apart from emails, relating to the Internet 
where informality has become common. On social-networking sites 
and blogs people are very likely to use informal punctuation and 
grammar and vocabulary. They are also likely to use colloquial or 
slang vocabulary. Strictly speaking, the distinction between colloquial 
or informal English and slang is that slang is slightly further along the 
path of informality than colloquial and informal English. However, this 
distinction is sometimes difficult to discern and there can be a 
degree of confusion about the whole thing. At any rate, you will find 
people writing a great deal of non-formal English in emails and on 
social-networking sites, etc, whether it is colloquial or slang. 

Many people seem to think that slang is a 'here today, gone 
tomorrow' kind of language. But there are a great many slang words 
that have had a very long shelf-life indeed. Take skint for example. It 
is still alive and kicking, and still means ‘having hardly any money’, 
and it goes back to 1925. Mind you, there are always a great many 
people who are skint — they are always with us. Perhaps that has 
something to do with the survival of the word! 

What is unusual is that such words as skint are being used much 
more freely than they ever were before. The same is true of words 
such as pissed-off, meaning ‘irritated’ or ‘annoyed’, which has 
probably been around since the Second World War. Pants is a slang 


term of disapproval which came into being around 1995, much to the 
delight of adolescents, young and old. 

How slang words arise is interesting. There is often a general 
assumption that they have all come from America, but this is not 
always the case. Some of them have quite unusual origins. Take 
minging or mingin for example. This word has recently enjoyed a 
great deal of popularity, much featured on the Internet. However, it is 
far from new. 

Mingin is an old Scots word and is derived from the Scots verb 
ming, meaning 'to give off such a strong and unpleasant smell that it 
makes you want to hold your nose'. Mingin in Scots means having a 
very unpleasant smell. Around the mid 1980s it began to be used by 
some Scottish schoolchildren as a general term of disapproval, 
nothing to do with bad smells. For example, ‘A mingin teacher’ was 
just a teacher that was considered to be no good. 

Much later mingin or minging became widely used as a slang 
term throughout the UK, particularly among the young. It has taken 
on a wide range of meanings such as ‘disgusting’, ‘unpleasant’, 
‘unattractive’ or ‘of poor quality’. You can use it of anyone or anything 
that you dislike. If you want to insult a person even further you can 
call them ‘a mingin minger’. 


THE DECLINE OF DICTIONARIES 


Slang words which have demonstrated a significant degree of 
longevity have long been admitted to the pages of dictionaries. Mind 
you, a lot of people might not have realized that. Fewer people now 
look up large desk dictionaries or other reference books. If they want 


to check that they have used the correct word in a piece of writing, 
they are more likely to Google it or look it up on an electronic 
dictionary. Often they trust to luck, or possibly their memory, and 
neither of these may be very reliable. Words that are easily confused 
are even more likely to be confused and, in this culture of speed and 
informality, there is a lot of room for ambiguity. 

This is sad news for dictionaries. In the early part of the 20th 
century they were regarded as an undisputed authority on language. 
Many families would have one, and usually only one, and this would 
often be referred to as ‘the dictionary’. People would only change 
their dictionary when it lost its cover and fell apart. New editions 
were produced at a far slower rate than they are today and of course 
there was no Internet to refer to. 

Often several decades elapsed before a new edition of a 
dictionary was published and, during that time, no new additions and 
changes were recorded where the average person could access 
them. There was a general feeling that language was set in stone 
and had to remain that way. 

In the late 1970s publishers began to issue new editions of their 
dictionaries at much shorter intervals and many more publishers 
began to get involved in dictionary publishing. There was so much 
competition in this market that the early 1980s brought a 
phenomenon called the ‘dictionary war’. 

This increase in dictionary publishing was partly owing to the fact 
that computerization made it much easier to produce new 
dictionaries or new editions of dictionaries. This meant that 
dictionaries could react quite speedily to the changes that were 
taking place in the language. 


The press got involved and helped to popularize dictionaries and 
indeed began to have some influence on them. Journalists were 
really mostly interested in rather quirky words that they thought 
would appeal to their readership, rather than in the many new 
technical words that were coming into the language. It has to be 
admitted that dictionary publishers made the most of this situation 
and some of them played to the gallery, or rather to the media. They 
deliberately included frivolous words and expressions which at other 
times would not have stood a chance of being included in a formal 
dictionary. So it was that expressions such as yummy mummy found 
their way into dictionaries. 

This made the task of the traditional lexicographer (a compiler of 
dictionaries) more difficult. Finding enough space to include the 
many words that were crying out to be allowed entry to the dictionary 
was a long-running problem. Taking a word out was not really an 
option, because who knew when it might pop up again after a period 
of disuse? 

The online dictionary changed things. Lack of space was no 
longer the problem that it once was in the printed dictionary, and 
lexicographers had more leeway in their choice of what to include. 
They could indulge themselves a bit more and demonstrate the 
growing informality of the language. More and more buzz words, 
such as flunami meaning 'a sharp increase in the number of flu 
cases occurring and based on tsunami, were considered suitable 
candidates for online dictionaries. In the old days, when 'the 
dictionary’ was still Bible-like in its authority, words like that would 
never even have been considered for entry. But would they ever 
have been invented in the first place? 


2 
PUNCTUATING PROPERLY 


PUNCTUATION THEN AND NOW 


In the latter part of the 19th century much emphasis was placed on 
the importance of punctuation. In UK schools a lot of time was spent 
on trying to educate pupils on the many rules of punctuation. It was 
very easy to get things wrong. However, around the middle of the 
1960s, punctuation fell out of favour with the educational 
establishment. The same thing happened to grammar. See Chapter 
1, The Changing Face of English. 

Those in charge of the school curriculum decided that too much 
attention was being paid to the rules of punctuation and that these 
were being too rigidly applied. This, they claimed, was stifling the 
creativity of young writers. If the emphasis on where and if you put a 
full stop, comma, etc, was greatly reduced, then full rein could be 
given to the imagination of budding writers. They could just let their 
story flow — a bit like a stream of consciousness novel although, 
hopefully, not so long or so complex. 

It was certainly a good idea to reduce the number of rules and get 
rid of much of the rigidity associated with such rules, but there was a 
downside. Pupils were left not knowing the basics of punctuation. 


Why did this matter, and what use is punctuation? Punctuation 
helps make sense of language and gives it structure. It breaks up 
what might be a rambling, fairly meaningless piece of writing and 
makes it into a meaningful unit. 

It eventually became clear that creativity, unless exceptionally 
inspired, was not enough. It was acknowledged that some structure 
was necessary and punctuation was brought in from the cold, 
although the rules were never to be so extensive or so rigidly 
enforced as before. 

The rules became even more relaxed when electronic forms of 
communication became the norm. The use of emails and, to an even 
greater extent, the use of texting brought a greater informality to 
communication and this included punctuation as well as vocabulary 
and grammar. This relaxed form of punctuation is much easier to get 
right but there are still some potential pitfalls. These have to be 
avoided, at least when you are writing some kind of formal 
communication such as an essay or a business letter. See Chapter 
1. 


COMMON ERRORS IN PUNCTUATION 


APOSTROPHE 


THE APOSTROPHE SHOWING POSSESSION 
The apostrophe (written as ’) has’ two main uses: to indicate 
possession, i.e. that something belongs to someone; and to show 


that there are missing letters or spaces in a contracted word, as in 
can't, haven't and isn't. 

When indicating possession, an s is added after the apostrophe 
for singular words and for plurals that don't already end in an —s. For 
example, a girl's bike, a person's right, John's car, the company's 
premises, the children's school, women's rights. If a plural word ends 
in an —s, the apostrophe follows the s and no extra s is added, as in 
students' dictionary, employees' contracts. 

If a person's name ends in an s, x or z sound or the silent French 
s in words like Descartes, then the accepted modern usage to show 
possession is, most of the time, to add 's as in Descartes's 
Meditations, Charles's wife, Camus's novel, Francis's birthday. It is 
slightly old fashioned to use the apostrophe alone. However in 
biblical or classical texts it might seem more appropriate as in /n 
Jesus' name, Herodotus' works. Use the sound of the end of the 
word as a guide too. If adding 's makes the pronunciation of longer 
words harder then it's acceptable to just use an apostrophe as in 
Williams' latest singles victory. Follow a consistent style within the 
text. 

It would be foolish to claim that use of the apostrophe is easy, and 
itis the cause of a great many punctuation errors. What complicates 
the issue is that it involves knowing quite a lot about the formation of 
plurals in English, itself a difficult subject because of the number of 
plurals that are irregularly formed. See Chapter 3 which provides 
information on irregular plural nouns. 


Common errors when the apostrophe indicates 
possession 


Conjunctions 


A conjunction (see 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7) is a linking word used to join words, word 
groups or clauses. There are two types of conjunction, coordinating 
conjunctions and subordinating conjunctions. 


Coordinating conjunctions 


Coordinating conjunctions (see 1, 2, 3, 5) are conjunctions which join elements 
which are of equal status. These units may be words, word groups or main 
clauses. Coordinating conjunctions include and, but, or, yet and, in pairs and 
often for emphasis, both ... and, either ... or, neither ... nor. 

In the following sentences the underlined words are coordinating 
conjunctions which link words: The women and children left the sinking ship 
first. 

She's an artist and a writer. 

He was wearing a hat and gloves. 

He is an intelligent and enthusiastic young man. 

It was a difficult and embarrassing problem. 

The firm was being run efficiently and economically. 
He was tall, dark and handsome. 

She was poor but happy. 

It was a small but comfortable house. 

She was elderly but extremely fit. 

They worked slowly but confidently. 

You can serve fruit or cheese at the end of the meal. 
Did you or your husband witness the crime? 

Is that good or bad news? 

The teacher was firm yet fair. 

She was both pretty and clever. 

He is both a coward and a bully. 

They are either stupid or naive. 

She is either foolish or deceitful. 

They are neither skilled nor experienced. 

We have neither sufficient money nor sufficient time to undertake this task. 


In the following sentences the underlined words are coordinating conjunctions 


Inserting an apostrophe when there is no suggestion that 
possession is involved, and no contracted forms are involved. 
This is a particularly common error and there are examples of it 
all overthe place, particularly in shop windows, informal 
advertisements and menus. For example, you might See the 
following on a sign outside a fruit and vegetable sign: fresh local 
leek’s, new potatoes’ for sale or try these juicy tomatoes’. 

The vegetables do not own anything and the apostrophes are 
completely wrong. They should be omitted. 

Inserting an apostrophe where none should be when this relates 
to such expressions as sports coach and games teacher. Again, 
there is no suggestion of possession being involved and to write 
sports' coach or sport's coach and games' teacher or game's 
teacher is wrong. 

Putting the apostrophe in the wrong place in plural and singular 
words. Someone may wrongly write the boys' favourite hobby 
when only one boy is involved (it should be the boy's favourite 
hobby), or the worker's living quarters when several workers are 
involved (so it should be the workers' living quarters). 

The above error is all the more common with regard to 
irregular plural forms that do not end in the letter s. Instead of 
writing correctly women's athletics and children's literature some 
people wrongly write womens’ athletics and childrens’ literature. 
See Chapter 3 which provides information on irregular plural 
nouns (see 1). 

Putting an apostrophe on such personal possessive pronouns as 
hers, its or theirs. They show possession and they may end in s 
but they never contain an apostrophe. 

Do not write: 


These books are theirs’. 


Or 
These books are their's. 


The correct form is: 
These books are theirs. 


* Using it's instead of its to indicate possession. This is one of the 
most common errors involving an apostrophe. Its should not 
contain an apostrophe in such sentences as: 


The dog has lost its (not it's) ball. 


The cinema had put its (not it's) prices up, so they found 
that they did not have enough money with them for 
popcorn too. 


The word it's is only used as a contracted form of it is, as in: 


It's unusual to find a very stylish car that is economical 
to drive too. 


See also The apostrophe in contracted forms below. 


* Using you're instead of your to indicate possession. This is a 
very common error. You're should not be used in such sentences 
as: 


Does that answer your (not you're) question? 


You're is a contracted form of you are and should only be used in 
such sentences as: 


lm sure you're (not your) wrong. 


See also The apostrophe in contracted forms (see 1) below. 


e Omitting the apostrophe for the sake of appearance when one 
should be inserted. It is quite common for people involved in 
advertising or design to want to omit the apostrophe in a word on 
a book cover, etc, because they feel that it looks cleaner and less 
cluttered without it. Do not try doing this in an application for a job! 


THE APOSTROPHE IN CONTRACTED FORMS 
(see 1) 


The apostrophe is also used to show the omission of letters in 
contracted forms, as in can't for cannot, isn't for is not, haven't for 
have not and you'll for you will. 


Common errors when the apostrophe is used in 
contracted forms 


Omitting the apostrophe where there should be one. Punctuation 
may be becoming more informal and relaxed and you may not 
bother with apostrophes if you are dashing off a text to a friend, 
but you must put them in if you are writing a formal letter. The use 
of the apostrophe in this context is one that may well fade over 
the years, but, for the moment, it is still very much alive. 


Omitting the apostrophe in it's, the contracted form of it is, as in: 
It'S (not its) not my fault that Dad's car got damaged. 


This use should not be confused with the use of its to show 
possession when there should be no apostrophe, as in: 


The hamster is sleeping in its cage. 


See it's and its/it's. 


Omitting the apostrophe in you're, the contracted form of you 
are, as in: 


You're (not your) going to get into trouble if you're late 

again. 
This use should not be confused with the use of your to show 
possession as in: 

It was your fault that we were late. 


See The apostrophe showing possession. 


Using an apostrophe when indicating the end of a decade. Since 
it's simply a plural, you should write 1990s, not 1990's. 


BRACKETS 


Brackets, especially round brackets, occur in pairs and are used to 
enclose information that is additional to a main statement. They can 
often be removed without altering the basic meaning of the 
statement, as in: 


The student was very rich (richer than anyone his age 
had any right to be) and that alone made him very 
popular with many of his fellow students. 


Common errors involving brackets 
* Forgetting to insert the second one of a pair of brackets. 


e  Overusing brackets. Avoid doing this. Too many of them really 
interrupt the flow of what you are writing. Take time to reorganize 
what you want to say rather than relying on a lot of brackets to 
add extra information as you go along. 


CAPITAL LETTER 
The capital letter has suffered a decline because of the rise in 
electronic communication. If you are sending someone an email or 
using your mobile phone to text them it is much easier and quicker to 
type lower-case letters than capital letters. So it is that a lot of 
electronic communications go on their merry way with the first 
person singular pronoun being spelt i rather than I. Also you will find 
people's names spelt with an initial lower-case letter instead of a 
capital letter, as in peter and mary, and names of places spelt in a 
similar fashion, as in rome instead of Rome and tower bridge instead 
of Tower Bridge. 

Do not be too cheered up by this news. You are not off the hook. 
We are not witnessing the general collapse of the capital letter. It is 


still very much alive in more formal contexts, whether these take the 
form of electronic communication or snail mail. 


TIPS REGARDING CAPITAL LETTERS 


* Do not forget to put a capital letter as the initial letter of the first 
word in a sentence, question or exclamation, as in: 


Tourists only go there in the summer. 
Did you buy tickets for the concert? 


Don't do that! 


* Do not forget to put a capital letter as the initial letter of a name or 
proper noun, as in: 


His younger brother's called Michael. 
Stockholm is the capital of Sweden. 
When did the Ice Age begin? 

His birthday is in October. 

What date is Easter Sunday this year? 


She has converted to Buddhism. 


e Although the months of the year and the days of the week are 
spelt with an initial capital letter, the seasons of the year are 
usually spelt with an initial lower-case letter, as in: 


It'S too hot for us there in the summer. 
His favourite season of the year is spring. 
It was a cold and wet autumn day. 


Some people prefer to use an initial capital letter in this context 
and it is not actually wrong to do so. 


Nouns and adjectives which refer to nationalities or ethnic groups 
are spelt with an initial capital letter, as in: 


She speaks Spanish fluently. 
It was a conference of French economists. 


However, there is an exception to this. Where an adjective 
referring to a nationality is not used literally, it is usually spelt with 
a lower-case letter, as in: 


The brussels sprouts were overcooked. 
She walked through the french windows into the garden. 


Dogs breeds such as alsatian and chihuahua don't have to have 
initial capitals. 

The names of languages are spelt with an initial capital letter, as 
in: 


She has gone to London to study English. 


But other academic subjects are spelt with an initial lower-case 
letter, as in: 


He is studying psychology. 


Although the pronoun I is always spelt with a capital letter, the 
other pronouns are spelt with a lower-case letter, as in you, he, 
she, they, etc, unless they are the first word in a sentence. 


Do not forget to put a capital letter as the initial letter of a trade 
name, as in: 


He has just bought a Toyota. 


| need to buy a roll of Sellotape to wrap my Christmas 
presents. 


We used to play Scrabble in the evenings. 
Do not use capital letters simply to emphasize a word, as in: 


Their new house is HUGE. 


COLON 

Do not avoid the colon. Stop thinking of the colon as something 
difficult and academic. Using the colon in formal contexts will save 
you from using the already overused dash. Use it, for example when 
you are introducing a list of some kind, as in: 


You will need the following ingredients: eggs, milk, flour, 
sugar, cocoa powder and vanilla essence. 


A COMMON ERROR INVOLVING THE COLON 


* Do not confuse the colon with the semi-colon. The colon is used 
to separate two parts of a sentence when the first part leads on to 
the second part, as in: 


This area has been significantly upgraded during the 
last few years: property prices have soared. 


SEMI-COLON 
Do not avoid the semi-colon. Stop thinking of it as something difficult 
and academic, although it is rather a formal punctuation mark. 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING THE SEMI- 
COLON 


* Do not confuse the semi-colon with the colon. The semi-colon is 
used to join clauses that are not joined by a conjunction. The 
clauses could each be sentences in their own right. It has the 
force of a strong comma or a dash. The semi-colon is often a 
useful substitute for a dash. 


The semi-colon is used to separate the items in a long list or a 
series of things. Do not confuse it with the colon. 

Functioning like a particularly strong comma, the semi-colon is 
often used in more complicated lists to make them easier to 
understand, as in: 


While we are in Edinburgh we plan to visit Edinburgh 
Castle; the Canongate area, including the Palace of 
Holyroodhouse, Holyrood Park and the Scottish 
Parliament; the shops, of course, if we have any money 
left from all the sightseeing; the National Gallery of 
Scotland and the National Portrait Gallery. 


COMMA 


Punctuation is generally much more informal than it once was and 
the rules relating to the use of commas are not as rigid as they once 
were. This is a good thing as the comma has long been a source of 
confusion to many users of English. 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING THE COMMA IN LISTS 


Be aware of the following. Commas are often used to separate the 
various items in lists. Formerly it was considered wrong to put a 
comma before the and which follows the second-last item in a list, 
as in: 


| bought bread, butter, cheese, grapes and wine. 


Nowadays it is becoming increasingly common in British English, 
and even more common in American English, to insert a comma 
in that position, as in: 


| bought bread, butter, cheese, grapes, and wine. 


This comma is known as ‘the Oxford comma’ or ‘the serial 
comma’. At this stage, whether you use it or not is entirely up to 


you. However, there are occasions when you should use it to 
avoid ambiguity. Confusion may arise if the last item in a list of 
items itself contains the word and used in its own right as part of 
the sentence, as in: 


For the children there was a choice of pizza, chicken 
nuggets, macaroni cheese and fish and chips. 


For the sake of clarity it is as well to put a comma after the word 
cheese, as in: 


For the children there was a choice of pizza, chicken 
nuggets, macaroni cheese, and fish and chips. 


Some examples are likely to be found even more ambiguous, as 
in: 


We had a film marathon and watched The Hobbit, 
Spider-Man, Avatar and Harry Potter and the Deathly 
Hallows. 


To avoid ambiguity put a comma after Avatar, as in Avatar, and 
Harry Potter and the Deathly Hallows. 


If you are dealing with an exceptionally long list of items or with 
a list in which the items each consist of several words, you should 
consider using a semi-colon instead of a comma. 
It was formerly absolutely standard practice to separate with a 
comma the individual adjectives in a list of adjectives placed 
before a noun, as in: 


She wore a long, black, low-necked, evening dress. 


It was considered wrong not to do so. That is no longer the case 
and although it is a relatively new broken rule it is one that is 
spreading fast. Whether you choose to insert a comma between 
each of the adjectives in a list is your decision. Be aware, 
however, that the practice of not inserting commas may become 
standard practice before too long. 


A word of warning if you decide to go on separating adjectives 
with commas: do not insert a comma before the adjective which 
comes immediately before the relevant noun when this adjective 
has an exceptionally close relationship with the noun and, indeed, 
may help to define it, as shown in the following example: 


We bought some large, glossy, red peppers to stuff for 
dinner. 


Do not write: 


We bought some large, glossy, red, peppers to stuff for 
dinner. 


Even if you decide to insert commas between the other 
adjectives, as above, do not separate peppers from red. The 
words belong together. 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING THE COMMA 
AND CLAUSES 


Where what is known as 'a non-defining relative clause' divides 
the parts of a main clause, this clause is placed within commas. 
For example, in the sentence 


Buenos Aires, whose name means ‘fair winds’, is the 
capital of Argentina. 


the clause whose name means ‘fair winds’ is a non-defining 
relative clause; it doesn't identify the city, it just gives a bit more 
information, so it could be taken out without altering the essential 
meaning of the sentence. It is a common error not to insert these 
commas, as in: 


Buenos Aires whose name means ‘air winds’ is the 
capital of Argentina. 


When the relative clause is an integral part of the sentence and 
not just an extra piece of information, it is called 'a defining relative 


which link main clauses: He has asked Anne to marry him and she has accepted. 
The students live in Leeds and they travel here every day. 

He was born in England but lives in Australia. 

They can stay here or they can go home. 

Students can either live in flats or they can live in halls of residence. 


Subordinating conjunctions 


Subordinating conjunctions (see 1) are used to link a subordinate clause (see 
2) or dependent clause to the main clause. Subordinating conjunctions may 
introduce an adverbial clause, a comparative clause, a relative clause, or a 
noun clause. For all of these clause (see 1). 


Subordinating conjunctions introducing adverbial clauses 


These are clauses which have a function in a sentence similar to that of an 
adverb or an adverbial phrase. They add information about time, place, 
concession, condition, manner, purpose and result. 

Subordinating conjunctions introducing adverbial clauses of time include 
after, before, since, when, whenever, while, until, as soon as. In the following 
sentences the underlined word/words form a conjunction introducing an 
adverbial clause of time: As soon as the babysitter comes we'll set off. 

I smile whenever I see the child's happy face. 
I'll wait until your friend comes. 


Subordinating conjunctions introducing adverbial clauses of place include 
where, wherever, everywhere. In the following sentences the underlined word is 
a conjunction introducing an adverbial clause of place: I forget where I left the 
package. 


Wherever the actor goes, photographers follow. 


Subordinating conjunctions introducing adverbial clauses of purpose 
include in order (to), to, so as to, so that. In the following sentences the 
underlined word/words form a conjunction introducing an adverbial clause of 
purpose: We left the party early so as to catch the last bus home. 


To get there on time we'd have to leave now. 


clause' and there is no need for commas, as in: 
The restaurant that you mentioned has closed now. 


The clause that you mentioned identifies the restaurant, so is 
essential to understanding the sentence. 


Always remember to include both commas of a pair of commas. 
This error which relates to commas and non-defining relative 
clauses involves using only the initial comma to separate off the 
clause and forgetting to insert the closing one. It is wrong to insert 
only one comma, as in: 


Buenos Aires, whose name means ‘fair winds’ is the 
capital of Argentina. 


Do not use a comma to separate a main clause from a 
subordinate clause, as in: 


She was leaving, as he arrived. 


This is wrong. Even when the subordinate clause is placed before 
the main clause you do not usually need a comma to separate 
them (although it is not wrong to use one), as in: 


If it rains we'll have the party indoors. 


However, if the subordinate clause is quite long you should use a 
comma to separate the different actions for the sake of clarity, as 
in: 


When we had cleaned the windows, hoovered the 
carpets, polished the furniture and filled some vases 
with flowers, the room was ready for the party. 


Where there is any risk of confusion you should insert a comma 
between the subordinate clause and the main clause, especially 
when the subordinate clause ends with a verb and the following 
main clause begins with a noun, as in: 


If you do not return, the books will be put back on the 
shelves. 


When the students finished painting, their pictures were 
displayed on the walls. 


It is wrong to insert a comma between a main clause and a 
subordinate clause beginning with that, as in: 


| suspected, that she was dishonest. 


Where main clauses are joined by and, are quite long and have 
different subjects, it is a good idea to insert a comma before the 
and for the sake of clarity, as in: 


The Olympic stadium has a capacity of 80,000 and 
houses a nine-lane athletic track, and it will continue to 
be used as a sports venue for years to come. 


When main clauses are joined by but users may choose either to 
use a comma or not to mark off the main clause, but a comma is 
helpful when both clauses are quite long. 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING COMMAS WITH ADVERBS OR 
ADVERBIAL PHRASES 


It was formerly standard practice to use a comma to separate 
adverbs or adverbial phrases at the beginning of a sentence, 
such as however, of course, in the meantime, for example, from 
the rest of the sentence, as in: 


It’s been a pleasant evening. However, it's late and | 
must go home now. 


Nowadays, the comma in this situation is considered optional, but 
you should insert a comma after the adverb or adverbial phrase if 
there is any possibility of confusion, as in: 


Normally, intelligent adults will appreciate the 

advantages of the savings scheme. 
It is also a good idea to insert a comma if the adverbial phrase is 
very long, as in: 


After a great deal of careful consideration, | agreed. 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING COMMAS IN THE ROLE OF 
BRACKETS 


A pair of commas is often used to separate off a piece of 
information that is not central to the meaning of a sentence, but is 
additional to it in the way that bracketed information is. The length 
of such pieces of additional information can vary from very short 
to quite long. Do not forget to enclose such information in 
commas in such situations, as in: 


Mark Taylor, the club treasurer, has asked me to 
address the meeting in his place as he has been 
unexpectedly called away. 


It is quite clear, as you have probably all realized, that 
the market is not likely to improve in the near future. 


Do not forget to include a pair of commas in such situations. One 
will not be enough. 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING COMMAS IN VARIOUS OTHER 
SITUATIONS 


Do not forget to insert a comma between the last word in a piece 
of direct speech and the closing quotation mark and before the 
word say etc, as in: 


"You're late,' she said accusingly. 


‘The bus is coming,’ he called out. 


Do not forget to use a comma to separate a person's name, or the 
name of a group, from the rest of the sentence when you are 
addressing them, as in: 


Jim, welcome home! 


I’m over here, Peter. 
I’m sorry, Ms Park, but you have not got the job. 


Gentlemen, let me show you the way. 


Do not forget to insert a comma after an interjection at the start of 
a sentence, as in: 


Heavens, it's hot! 


See, the display has started. 


Do not forget to use a comma to separate a question tag from the 
rest of the sentence, as in: 


It was a lovely evening, wasn't it? 


You do still want to go, don't you? 


Remember to insert a comma in numbers that are made up of 
more than four figures, as in 86,350 and 150,600. A comma is 
also often used in numbers consisting of four digits, as in 3,000, 
but there is a growing tendency to omit this comma. 

Do not use commas to separate the numbers in dates, as in 1941 
and 2013 (not 1,941 and 2,013). 


DASH 


The dash can be used as part of a pair in much the same way as 
brackets, although dashes are generally much more popular than 
brackets and used in less formal contexts as in: 


My parents' next-door neighbour — | can't remember his 
name — has opened a wine bar on the high street. 


The single dash used on its own has several uses, often at the 
end of sentences, as in: 


| never saw him again — and | wasn't sorry. 


You can keep the book — I’ve finished with it. 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING DASHES 


Do not forget to insert the second one of a pair of dashes. 


Do not overuse pairs of dashes. This is a common thing to do as 
dashes are very popular with a great many writers. Using a lot of 
dashes is fine if you're just writing a chatty email to a friend, but 
use them very sparingly in any kind of formal communication. Too 
many of them really interrupt the flow of what you are writing and 
can look messy. 


Do not overuse the single dash. As is the case with pairs of 
dashes, this is a very common thing to do and should be avoided 
when you are writing any kind of formal communication. To 
pepper your piece of writing with a lot of dashes looks rather 
messy. 


EXCLAMATION MARK 

The exclamation mark is used at the end of a sentence instead of a 
full stop when the sentence is expressing someone's strong reaction 
to something, e.g. anger, shock, surprise, as in: 


| absolutely hate him! 


The exclamation mark often follows a single word or a group of 
words without a verb that also express a strong reaction, as in: 


How amazing! Wow! 


Exclamation marks may also function as markers of friendly 
interaction, for example, by making 'Good luck! seem friendlier than 
simply ‘Good luck’. 


A COMMON ERROR INVOLVING EXCLAMATION REMARKS 


e Do not overuse exclamation marks. If you do they become 
ineffective. Restrict their use to situations where very strong 
reactions are appropriate. Use them very, very sparingly in formal 
contexts. 


FULL STOP 
It is a basic requirement of writing to be able to write in sentences. 
The main function of the full stop is to mark the end of sentence 
where this does not end in a question mark or exclamation mark. 
The full stop is also sometimes used in connection with 
abbreviations. The modern tendency is to use full stops far less 
frequently in abbreviations than was formerly the case. Often 
whether you use them or not is a matter of taste as long as you are 
consistent within any one piece of writing. 
The full stop also plays an important role in email addresses and 
website addresses. 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING FULL STOPS 


* Full stops are often omitted in error. It is a common error just to 
leave the end of a sentence without any punctuation at all even 
though the next sentence may begin with a capital letter, as in: 


| don't know why he left He went away very suddenly 
without saying anything 


These examples are wrongly punctuated. They should both end 
with a full stop. 


* Failure to recognize the end of a sentence resulting in failure to 
use the appropriate punctuation, as in: 


He knew he wasn't likely to win the match he hadn't 
been training as much as usual. 


This is wrong. There should be a full stop after the word match 
and the he that follows should have a capital letter. Alternatively, 
there should be a conjunction after match, as in: 


He knew he wasn't likely to win the match because he 
hadn't been training as much as usual. 


If you find that you have just written a very long sentence, have a 
careful look at it. Is it correctly punctuated? Should you have 
broken your piece of writing into more than one sentence and 
inserted full stops and capital letters where appropriate? 


Omitting the full stop at the end of a group of words complete in 
itself although it is not actually a sentence, as in: 


‘When did you last See him?’ 


‘Yesterday evening’ 


There should be a full stop after the word evening and before the 
closing quotation mark, as in: 


‘When did you last See him?’ 
‘Yesterday evening.’ 
In dialogue, putting the full stop in the wrong place when it is used 


with quotation marks. It should go before the closing quotation 
mark not after, as in: 


'l'm afraid | can’t come with you.’ 


Putting a full stop in abbreviations which involve initial capital 
letters, such as BBC, TUC, USA, is best avoided. This is not in 
keeping with modern usage. 

Putting a full stop in abbreviations if one or some of the initial 
letters do not relate to a full word, such as TV. 

Forgetting to insert a full stop where it is needed can prevent an 
email from reaching its destination or prevent you from accessing 


a website. 


HYPHEN 

The hyphen is used in various situations but it has fallen out of 
favour and is now used much less frequently than formerly. It was 
once common practice to join two words together as a compound 
using a hyphen, as in boat-hook, boat-house, bake-house, boot- 
guard, boot-brush, dog-house, dog-walker, door-handle, gun-rack, 
tree-house. 

Now the tendency is to remove the hyphen, making the 
compound either one word or two. Often this is a matter of taste, 
although longer words are more likely to become two words than one 
word. 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING HYPHENS 


e Having made your choice about whether to make a compound 
noun one word or two, remember to stick with this system 
throughout any one piece of writing. It is easy to be inconsistent, 
particularly if you have been undecided about which style to 
choose. 

* Remember that there are some fixed compounds of two or three 
or more words which still usually retain the hyphen, as in brother- 
in-law and good-for-nothing. 

e Remember that the hyphen is normally used in compound 
adjectives before nouns, as in the wine-producing areas of 
France, a ten-year lease and a three-bedroom house. 

. Remember that the hyphen is normally used in compound 
adjectives where the second element of the compound ends in — 
ed, as in fair-minded judges. 

* Remember that the hyphen is normally used in certain adverbs, 
sometimes to avoid ambiguity, as in a well-established method, a 


half-organized scheme and the best-known writer of travel books 
about that area. 


Do not use a hyphen to separate an adverb from an adjective or 
participle if the adverb ends in —/y, as in a highly successful 
fashion designer and an immaculately dressed young man. 
Remember that compound numbers such as two hundred and 
seven thousand are not hyphenated, although compound 
numbers from 21 to 99 when written in full are often hyphenated, 
as in seventy-five years ago and forty-five miles. 

Be careful when you are using two or more hyphenated 
compound adjectives which have the same second element and 
which qualify the same noun. You do not need to repeat the 
second element, but you do need to repeat the hyphen, as in four- 
and five-storey buildings. 


PARAGRAPH 

There is no doubt about it. Paragraphs can be difficult to get to grips 
with, particularly since they are not governed by any rules which tell 
us how to deal with them. The good news is that deciding when to 
start a new paragraph soon becomes a matter of instinct and you do 
it automatically. Paragraph writing is one of those cases where 
practice makes perfect — or at least competent. Also, it helps if you 
read a lot. Seeing how other people do it can be very useful. 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING PARAGRAPHS 


First of all do remember to arrange your writing in paragraphs if 
you are writing something that is at all formal. It is all very well to 
type a rambling email to a friend without worrying about 
paragraphs, but this approach will not do for college essays, 
applications for jobs, letters of complaint, etc. 

Do not make your paragraphs too long. The idea behind 
paragraphs is to make a piece of writing more accessible. If you 


write very long paragraphs you are going to create the impression 
of inaccessibility, however good your intentions are. 


* It is no longer considered a grammatical sin to have only one 
sentence in a paragraph, but do not overdo it. Use it occasionally 
for stylistic effect if you like, but do not end up with a piece of 
writing consisting of one-sentence paragraphs unless you are a 
tabloid journalist. 


QUESTION MARK 
The question mark is used, as you might expect, at the end of a 
sentence that asks a direct question, as in: 


Why did you do that? 


Have you seen him lately? 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING QUESTION MARKS 


* Do not forget to insert a question mark at the end of a question, as 
in: 


Why are you here. 


There should be a question mark instead of a full stop after here. 


* Do not use a question mark when the question is part of reported 
or indirect speech instead of a question in direct speech, as in: 


She asked me where he was? 
I wondered who told him that? 


Both of these are wrong, because they are examples of reported 
or indirect speech. 


QUOTATION MARKS 


I saved money all year so that I could afford to go on holiday to South Africa. 


Subordinating conjunctions introducing adverbial clauses of reason include 
because, since, as, in case. In the following sentences the underlined 
word/words form a conjunction introducing an adverbial clause of reason: We 
need to leave very early in case the traffic is very heavy on the motorway. 


Because it's raining heavily we'll have to cancel the picnic. 
Since he committed the crime he should accept the punishment. 


Subordinating conjunctions introducing adverbial clauses of result include 
so that. The words so and that can be separated, so coming before an adjective 
or adverb in the main clause and that being the first word in the subordinate 
clause. In the following sentences the underlined word/words form a conjunction 
introducing an adverbial clause of result: He hit his opponent so hard that he 
knocked him out. 


He spoke clearly so that everyone heard every word. 


Subordinating conjunctions introducing adverbial clauses of condition 
include unless, if, provided (that), providing, as long as. In the following 
sentences the underlined word/words form a conjunction introducing an 
adverbial clause of condition: I'll go provided you come with me. 


As long as you're happy I'm happy to do what you ask. 
If he stays I'm leaving. 


Subordinating conjunctions introducing adverbial clauses of manner 
include as though, as if, as, like. In the following sentences the underlined 
word/words form a conjunction introducing an adverbial clause of manner: He 
walked as though he were in pain. 


She smiled broadly as if she were very happy. 


Subordinating conjunctions introducing adverbial clauses of concession 
include although, though, even though, whereas, while, whilst. In the following 
sentences the underlined word/words form a conjunction introducing an 
adverbial clause of concession: She still loves him although he treated her badly. 


Quotation marks are used in pairs and have several uses. They are 
used to enclose direct speech, i.e. the actual words that someone 
has spoken, as in: 


‘Why on earth did she marry him?’ | asked. 


They are also used in a piece of writing to enclose a direct quotation 
from another piece of writing or speech, as in: 

It was a bit of an exaggeration when she referred in her 

report to ‘record-breaking sales’. 
They are also sometimes used to indicate titles of books, plays, etc, 
as in ' Jane Eyre’. 

Quotation marks in all cases can either be double or single 
according to taste, as long as this is consistent in any one piece of 
writing. It is clearer for readers if a different style is used for anything 
quoted within a quote, so either single quotation marks within double 
quotation marks or double quotation marks within single quotation 
marks, as in: 


‘It’s “business as usual" even though we've got 
scaffolding up,’ the shop manager told us. 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING QUOTATION MARKS 
* Do not omit the second set of quotation marks, as in: 


‘We are leaving tomorrow, she said. 


* Do not use a single quotation mark followed by a closing double 
one, as in: 


‘Let’s meet for lunch next week," he suggested. 
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IRREGULAR PLURAL NOUNS 


Irregular plurals (see 1) refer to the plural form of nouns that do not 
make their plural in the regular way. 

Most nouns in English add -s to the singular form to make the 
plural form, as in boy to boys. Some add -es to the singular form to 
form the plural, as in church to churches. Nouns ending in a 
consonant followed by -y have -ies as a regular plural ending. Thus 
fairy becomes fairies and berry becomes berries. The foregoing are 
all examples of regular plurals. 

Irregular plural nouns include nouns that are different in form from 
their singular forms and do not simply add an ending, such as men 
from man, women from woman and mice from mouse. Irregular 
plurals are formed in a number of different ways. 


e Some irregular plurals are formed by changing the vowel of the 
singular forms, as in feet from foot, geese from goose and teeth 
from tooth. 

e Some irregular plural forms are formed by adding —en, as oxen 
from ox and children from child. 


e Some nouns ending in —f form irregular plurals in —ves, as in loaf 
to loaves, half to halves, wife to wives and wolf to wolves, but 
some have alternative endings, as in hoof to either hoofs or 
hooves, and some form regular plurals by simply adding —s to the 
singular form, as in roof to roofs. 


Some irregular plural forms are the original foreign plural forms of 
words adopted into English, for example stimuli from stimulus, 
phenomena from phenomenon and criteria from criterion. |n 
modern usage there is a growing tendency to anglicize the plural 
forms of foreign words. Many of these coexist with the original 
plural form, as in thesauruses and thesauri, formulas and 
formulae, and gateaus and gateaux. Sometimes the anglicized 
plural formed according to the regular English rules differs slightly 
in meaning from the irregular foreign plural. Thus, indexes usually 
applies to the guides to the content at the end of books, and 
indices is normally used in the field of mathematics. 

Some nouns have irregular plurals in that the plural form and the 
singular form are the same. These include sheep, grouse (the 
game-bird) and salmon. Also, some nouns have a regular plural 
and an irregular plural form. Thus, brother has the plural forms 
brothers and brethren, although brethren is now mainly used in a 
religious context and is archaic in general English. 
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PROBLEMATIC PREPOSITIONS 


PREPOSITIONS 


You may think that, as parts of speech go, prepositions look fairly 
harmless. This is probably because many of them are so short (e.g. 
in, on, from, off, with, to) that you would not think that they could 
cause much in the way of trouble. However, small is not always 
innocent. Just think of the discomfort that midges can cause! 
Prepositions may be short but they are certainly not problem-free. 


WHAT FOLLOWS WHAT? 
But let's be fair to prepositions. The problems associated with them 
tend to centre not on the prepositions themselves, but on their 
relationships. It is the function of prepositions to show how some 
elements in sentences relate to other elements, and it is not always 
easy to decide which preposition connects what to what. This is a 
particular problem for learners of English as a foreign language or as 
a second language. However, it can also puzzle native speakers. 
Some words cause particular problems because they can hook up 
with more than one preposition. For example, the verb agree can be 
accompanied by to, with or on, while the adjective responsible can 


team up with fo or for. The A-Z list below, although it is by no means 
comprehensive, will give you guidance on some of these. 


absent from/present at 
You are said to be absent from a meeting or place when you are not 
there, as in: 


That is the third day the pupil has been absent from 
school. 


The lead actor was absent from last night's performance 
because he was ill. 


The opposite of absent from is present at, as in: 


There were 300 people present at the protest meeting. 


absolve from 

If you absolve someone from blame you say publicly or officially 
that they are not guilty of a crime or act of wrongdoing, often one that 
they have been accused of, as in: 


He has been absolved from all blame in connection with 
the accident. 
Absolve from is mostly used in formal contexts. 


accustomed to/in the habit of 
If you are accustomed to(see 1) something it is something that you 
do regularly or are very familiar with, as in: 


Their teenage children were accustomed to the 
amenities of city life and found life in a country village 


very boring. 

Itis a more formal way of saying 'used to', as in: 
They were accustomed to sitting about doing nothing 
and certainly didn't want to start working. 

Another way of saying this is in the habit of, as in: 


She's in the habit of going for a run after work every 
evening. 


accuse of/charge with 
Both of these verbs involve saying that someone is guilty of 
something, but they are followed by different prepositions. 


accuse of 
If you believe that someone has done something wrong you can 
accuse them of wrongdoing, as in: 
Money had gone missing from the till and he accused 
one of his employees of taking it. 
If you use the noun accusation this is often followed by the 
preposition against, as in: 
He appears to have made false accusations against his 
former business partner. 


charge with 
If the police go one step further and formally accuse someone of a 
crime they charge them with it, as in: 


The police charged him with manslaughter. 


If you use the noun charge this is often followed by the preposition 
against: 


The police called the suspected criminal in for 
questioning then decided to press charges against him. 


adhere to 
If you adhere to a rule or an agreement you do what it says you 
should do or in other words you obey it, as in: 


We expect all pupils to adhere to the school’s rules 
during the school day, with no exceptions. 


Adhere to is mostly used in formal contexts. 


afraid of/frightened of 
If you are afraid of something you feel fear because you think you 
might be hurt or harmed, as in: 


The children are afraid of the dark. 


She's afraid of dogs because she was bitten by one 
when she was a child. 


You can also say that you are frightened of something, which has 
the same meaning as afraid of, as in: 


The boy's frightened of ghosts although he's been told 
that there's no such thing. 


agree 
The verb agree can be followed by various prepositions according to 
its meaning. 


agree to 


If you agree to something you say that you will allow it to happen, as 
in: 

They agreed to our plan right away. 
If you agree to do something you say that you will do it, as in: 


He agreed to clean the car at the weekend after 
complaining it wasn't his turn. 


agree with 
You are said to agree with someone about something if you both 
have the same opinion or feeling about it, as in: 


| hardly ever agree with my brother but I think he's right 
about this. 


If you approve of something, such as a suggestion or a plan, you can 
be said to agree with it, as in: 


| agree with his proposals for a wind farm but there will 
be a lot of opposition from the people who live in the 
area. 


Less commonly agree with can be used to indicate that something 
is good for you, as in: 
The warmer climate certainly agrees with him and his 
health has improved dramatically. 
The opposite of this is to disagree with, as in: 
The politicians disagreed with each other about the way 
forward. 


If you want to use the noun agreement in this context this is also 
followed by the preposition with, as in: 


If we're all in agreement with each other, we can move 
on to the next issue up for discussion. 


agree on 
If people discuss and reach a decision about something you can say 
that they agree on it, as in: 


The young couple have finally got their families to agree 
on a date for the wedding. 


alternative/ alternative to 
When used to describe a course of action the adjective alternative 
refers to something that can be done or used instead of something 
else, as in: 

The police are recommending an alternative route to the 

city centre. 
Alternative can also be used as a noun taking the preposition to, as 
in: 

My mother's always saying that there's no alternative to 

hard work when it comes to passing exams. 


He had no alternative but to cancel his plans after he 
was called in to work. 


analogous to 
Something is analogous to something else if it is similar in some 
ways to something else and so able to be compared with it, as in: 


These cases of flu are certainly analogous to those that 
have been described in parts of Europe. 


Analogous to is used in formal contexts. 


answer 


answer for/vouch for 


1 If you have to answer for something you are responsible for it 
and have to explain how it came to happen, as in: 


The team lost by a huge margin and their manager will 
have to answer for their appalling performance. 


Your brother will have to answer for his bad behaviour 
and remain after school hours to See the headmaster. 


2 If you say that you can answer for someone's good qualities or 
characteristics you mean that you can say with certainty that they 
have these, as in: 


| have known the young woman for many years and can 
answer for her honesty. 


Answer for is similar to vouch for, as in: 


Several people are willing to vouch for the integrity of 
the accused. 


3 If you say that you can't answer for someone else who is not 
present it means that you cannot say what they are likely to think 
or do, as in: 


I'm definitely in favour of the scheme but I can't answer 
for any of my colleagues. 


answer to 
If you answer to someone in authority it means that you have to 
explain to them why you have acted in the way you did, as in: 


I’m not going to tell you why I’m late. | only answer to 
the head of the department. 


anxious 


Even though I dislike him personally I admire his work. 
While Mary is an excellent cook neither of her sisters can even boil an egg. 


anxious about 
If you are anxious about something you are worried about it for 
some reason and think about it all the time, as in: 


The students are anxious about their exam results. 


The child is anxious about travelling on the train by 
herself. 


anxious to 
If you are anxious to do something you want very much to do it, as 
in: 


She is anxious to get a job so she can start saving 
some money. 


They are anxious to help. 


anxious for 
Anxious for can sometimes be used to mean ‘worried about’, as in: 


Their son is doing a dangerous job and they're anxious 
for his safety. 


However, anxious for can also indicate that you want very much to 
have something or that you want it to happen, as in: 


The workers are anxious for an immediate increase in 
salary. 


They are anxious for their house alterations to get 
finished but the builders are very slow. 


apart from 
You use apart immediately followed by from when you are referring 
to an exception of some kind, as in: 


| like all kinds of films apart from horror. 
Apart from my sister everyone in our family has summer 
birthdays. 

Apart from can also be used to mean ‘as well as’, as in: 


Apart from their large town house in London they have a 
flat in Paris and a villa in Spain. 


appeal 

appeal against 

If you appeal against a decision or a judgement you ask for it to be 
reconsidered and changed, as in: 


He was found guilty of fraud but his defence team have 
appealed against the verdict. 
Note that in American English appeal is used without a preposition 
following it, as in: 
They have appealed the verdict. 
appeal to 


If you appeal to someone for something you make a request for 
some kind of help, as in: 


Police have appealed to the public for information 
regarding the recent break-ins in the area. 


Charities for homeless people have appealed to people 
to give generous donations this winter. 


If something appeals to you, you like it and find it attractive or 
interesting, as in: 


The idea of getting married at a beach resort really 
appeals to me. 


Living in the city centre just doesn't appeal to me. 


apply 
apply for 
If you apply for something you make a formal request to be 
considered for something such as a job, a place at college, etc, as 
in: 
There's a job vacancy in our department but you have 
to apply for it in writing by Tuesday of next week. 
apply to 
Apply to means ‘to concern or affect someone or something’, as in: 


This warning doesn't apply to people who are already 
respecting the school's rules. 


approve of/disapprove of 
If you approve of an action, suggestion, etc, you think it is a good 
thing and are pleased with it, as in: 


His parents approved of his decision to go to university. 
Not all the staff approved of the board's decision to 
expand the company. 


The opposite of approve of is disapprove of, as in: 


Many parents disapprove of the changes in the school 
curriculum. 


arrive 
arrive at/reach 
If you arrive at a place you come to it after a journey, as in: 


We arrived at the party just as everyone else was going 
home. 


Note that the verb reach without a following preposition can often be 
used instead of arrive at, as in: 


We hope to reach the hotel before nightfall. 
arrive in 
If the place at the end of your journey is a country or a town you use 
in instead of at with arrive, as in: 


The ferry was delayed and we did not arrive in France 
until after dark. 


We will phone you when we arrive in Rome. 


ashamed of 
If you are ashamed of something you have done you feel guilty or 
embarrassed because you think it was wrong or unacceptable in 
some way, as in: 

He was really ashamed of shouting at his mother last 

night. 
You can also be ashamed of yourself when you feel this kind of 
guilt, as in: 


He felt ashamed of himself for shouting at his mother 
last night. 


ask after 
If you ask after someone you ask how they are, if they are well, etc, 
as in: 


My doctor was at school with my mother and he always 
asks after her whenever I have an appointment to See 
him. 


attached to 
If you are attached to someone or something you like them very 
much and have often known or owned them for a long time, as in: 


The children are very attached to their grandfather. 


She's now a teenager but she's still very attached to her 
teddy bear. 


aware of/conscious oflunaware of/unconscious 
of 

If you are aware of (see 1, 2) someone or something you know that 
they exist or are present, as in: 


She was suddenly aware of footsteps behind her. 


| was aware of an atmosphere of hostility between 
them. 


She was all too aware of the noises in the house at 
night because she wasn't used to staying there alone. 


The opposite of aware of is unaware of, as in: 


He was quite unaware of the time until he heard the 
clock strike midnight. 


The expression conscious of means much the same as aware of, 
as in: 


He was conscious of someone staring at him. 


She was conscious of a change in their attitude towards 
her. 


The opposite of conscious of is unconscious of, as in: 


He seemed totally unconscious of the fact that people 
were laughing at him. 


bank on/rely on/depend on 
If you bank on something happening you rely on it happening and 
hope that you will get some advantage from it happening, as in: 


I’m running late and I’m banking on the train being late. 
It usually is. 


He's only had time to revise three or four topics for the 
history exam and he's banking on there being questions 
on at least two of these. 
Bank on is slightly more informal than rely on. You can also use 
depend on in this way. 


because of/owing to/due to (see 1) 
If something happens because of (see 1) something it happens as a 
result of it, as in: 


The football match had to be cancelled because of a 
flooded pitch. 


Our plane was delayed because of a strike by baggage 
handlers. 
The phrase owing to is a slightly more formal than because of, as 
in: 
We had to postpone our holiday owing to my mother's 
illness. 


Work in the whole factory was brought to a standstill 

owing to a serious electrical fault. 
Due to is sometimes used as an alternative to because of and 
owing to. Although it is grammatically wrong to do so, this usage is 
becoming widespread because the difference between due to and 
owing to and because of is quite difficult to understand. Due to is 
adjectival and means 'caused by', while because of and owing to 
are prepositional, as in: 

Everyone agreed that it was an error due to lack of 

experience. 


Cancellations due to bad weather are expected. 


become of 
You use the phrase become of to refer to what has happened to 
someone or what they are doing now, as in: 


He was at primary school with me and I often wonder 
what became of him. 


We don't know what became of him after he left college. 


begin 
begin by 
If you begin by doing something you do it first before doing anything 
else, as in: 
I think we'll begin by putting the kettle on for a cup of 
tea. 
begin with 
If you begin with something you deal with it first before carrying out 
other tasks, as in: 


Assembly in that school always begins with a prayer. 


believe in 
If you believe in something such as magic, fairies or ghosts, you feel 
sure that these exist. 


The children still believe in Father Christmas. 
The same is true if you believe in God, as in: 


She had been raised in a religious household but no 

longer believed in God. 
The phrase believe in can also be used to mean that you have 
confidence and trust in someone and are sure that they will be 
successful, as in: 


In her early career she received many rejections but she 
continued to believe in herself and went on to become a 
famous actress. 
If you believe in something can also mean you are in favour of it or 
support it because you think that it is right, as in: 


He believed in equality for women long before it became 
a popular issue. 


belong to 
If something belongs to someone, they own it, as in: 
That car over there belongs to my neighbour. 


If you belong to something, such as a club, organization, group or 
category, you are a member of it, as in: 


They all belong to the local tennis club. 


They belonged to the English aristocracy. 


benefit from 
If you benefit from something you get some form of advantage from 
it, as in: 


Lower paid workers should benefit from the new tax 
rules. 


blame 

blame for 

If you blame someone for something you say that they are 
responsible for something bad, as in: 


The driver of the other car blamed him for the accident. 


Her boss blamed her for the error in the accounts 
although it was really his mistake. 


blame on 


The expression blame something on someone used to be 
considered unacceptable by many users, but now things have 
changed and this use has become quite widespread, as in: 


I wasn't even here when the vase broke. Don't blame it 

on me! 
If you want to use the noun blame to convey this meaning you say 
or write: 


They tried to put the blame on me although | was 
completely innocent. 


bored 
bored with 
If you are bored with something you no longer find it interesting, as 
in: 
He says he's bored with his job and wants to leave. 
bored of 
The expression bored of is sometimes used in speech or very 


informal pieces of writing, as in bored of this programme. lt should 
not be used in more formal writing. 


capable of/incapable of 
If you are capable of something or doing something, you are able to 
do it or are liable to do it: 


I really didn't think that he was capable of playing the 
piano like that. 


She thinks that she's quite capable of moving into a flat 
on her own. 


EXERCISES 6 


1 Write out the sentences which contain an adverb, underlining the adverbs. 


She was very pretty. 

He was smartly dressed. 

The man is an utter fool. 

He utterly adores her. 

She enjoyed her time at university tremendously. 
The campaign was a huge success. 

He was once a supremely successful chef. 

It was a regular occurrence. 

He acted impulsively and foolishly. 

She was not in a very patient mood. 

We go to the cinema regularly. 

They rarely meet. 

I usually go to work by train. 

We go to France in the summer. 

They went to their usual restaurant in the high street. 
She stamped her foot impatiently. 


2 Write down the adverbs of duration and the adverbs of frequency in the 
following sentences. 


Jack never tells lies. 

I worry about him constantly. 

The couple plan to leave here permanently. 

Sue is forever talking of looking for another job. 

They stopped over briefly in Singapore on their way to Australia. 
We seldom see our old friends. 

The boys often play football on Saturdays. 

She is working as a secretary temporarily. 

Are you going to work in the States indefinitely? 


3 Rewrite the following sentences inserting in the blanks an adverb formed from 
the adjective given in bold type in brackets. 


The opposite of capable of is incapable of, as in: 
She had thought herself incapable of speaking in public. 
That messy boy seems incapable of tidying up after 
himself! 


Incapable of is often used in quite formal contexts. 


care 

care for 

If you care for someone who is sick, disabled, old, very young, etc, 
you look after them and make sure that they have the things they 
need, as in: 


She employs someone to care for her elderly mother 

during the day. 
If you say you don't care for something, it means you don't like it, 
as in: 

| don't care for red wine. 
It can also be a rather old-fashioned (and rather rude!) way of saying 
'No, thank you', as in: 

Would you like some fruit cake? No, | don't care for it. 
care about 


If you care about something you think that it is important and you 
are concerned about it, as in: 


If you cared about the environment you would recycle 
more of your household rubbish. 


If you care about someone or something you really like them or love 
them, as in: 


He asked his mother to come and stay with them 
because he really cared about her. 


This is rather a formal use. 


centre 

centre on 

If something centres on something it is the focus or centre of 
attention or activity, as in: 


His political thinking is centred on the redistribution of 
wealth. 


The greater part of the bankers' discussion centred on 
the downturn in the world economy. 


centre around/round 

The phrase centre around or centre round is now frequently used 
instead of centre on. This is disliked by some language 
commentators on the grounds that the word centre is too precise to 
be used with the imprecise words round or around. The phrases 
centre around or centre round are more likely to be tolerated by 
precise users if they are used with reference to something 
generalized rather than something specific, as in: 


Most of her hobbies centre around the great outdoors. 


charge with see accuse of 
close to see near to 


clothed in see dressed in 


commitment to 
If you show commitment to someone or something you show 
loyalty to them, as in: 


His commitment to the football team caused him to turn 

down a lucrative transfer offer. 
The expression be committed to can have much the same 
meaning: 


She was so committed to her charity work that she 
spent all her free time volunteering. 


communicate 

communicate to 

If you communicate something to someone you tell them about it, 
as in: 


She had to communicate news of the factory's closure 
to the workforce. 
This is used in rather formal contexts. 
communicate with 
If you communicate with someone you exchange information with 
them, as in: 


We communicate regularly with each other by email. 


compare 

compare to or with 

When you compare two things you often do so as a comment on 
their differences or similarities. In this context you can follow 
compare with either to or with. Formerly compare to was 
considered incorrect in this context, but the difference between the 


two phrases was not at all clear to some users. Now things have 
become simplified and compare with and compare to are both 
considered acceptable in this context, as in: 


It's interesting to compare the school rules with those of 
a hundred years ago. 


It's a pity for him that he always feels he is being 

compared to his older brother. 
compare to 
When you are only commenting on the similarity between two things 
and saying that they are like each other, then compare to is the 
correct phrase, as in: 


He is a very good actor but you certainly cannot 
compare him to Robert de Niro. 


compatible with/incompatible with 

If something is compatible with something else the two things are 
able to exist together or can be used together without any problems 
being caused, as in: 


Having such a high pressure job isn't compatible with 
the demands of family 
life. 


The opposite of this is incompatible with, as in: 


The new head's approach to education is totally 
incompatible with the deputy head's approach. 


complain 
complain about 


If you complain about something you think that there is something 
wrong with it and you say that you are not satisfied with it, as in: 


The food in the restaurant was so bad that several 

people complained about it. 
complain of 
If you complain of something it can mean that you say that you are 
annoyed or upset about it, as in: 


The man who was arrested complained of ill-treatment 

by the police. 
It can also mean that you have a pain in part of your body or that you 
are feeling ill, as in: 


The child is complaining of a pain in her stomach. 
complain to 
If you complain to someone you tell them that you are not satisfied 
with something or that someone or something has made you 
annoyed or upset, as in: 

The radio | bought is faulty and I’m going to complain to 

the manager of the shop where | bought it. 


If the students keep on having noisy parties every 
weekend we are going to complain to their landlord. 


compliment on 

When you compliment someone on something you say something 
pleasant in praise of their appearance, ability, etc, to show that you 
admire them, as in: 


Several people complimented her on her new hairstyle. 


He complimented the young man on his driving skills. 


composed of 
If something is composed of some parts, substances, people, etc, it 
is made up of them, as in: 


The committee is composed of local business people. 
The exam is composed of two units: an oral test and a 
written test. 


The phrase be composed of is similar in meaning to that of consist 
of, but it is often used in more formal contexts. See consist of. 


concerned 
concerned about or for 
If you are concerned about something you are worried about it, as 
in: 
She is concerned about environmental issues. 
The phrase concerned for also means worried about, as in: 


Many young people are concerned for the future of the 
planet. 
concerned with 
If something is concerned with something it deals with it or is about 
it, as in: 
The book is concerned with changes in society after the 
Second World War. 


conditional on 
If something is conditional on something it means it will only 
happen or be done if something else happens or is done first, as in: 


His offer to buy their house is conditional on a 
substantial reduction in the price. 


The price we have quoted is conditional on the order 
being delivered right on time. 
This phrase in found in fairly formal or commercial contexts. 


conducive to 
If something is conducive to something it makes it possible or more 
likely to happen, as in: 
The holiday complex was very noisy and hardly 
conducive to a relaxing time. 
The phrase conducive to is used in fairly formal contexts. 


confidence in 

If you have confidence in someone you feel sure that they are 
going to do something well or are going to succeed in something that 
they are trying to do, as in: 


He has to undergo a long and difficult operation to fix 
his heart but he has complete confidence in the 
surgeon. 


confident of 
If you are confident of something you feel sure that it will happen or 
that you will achieve it, as in: 


She says that she is confident of victory because she is 
by far the better player. 


He seems to be confident of getting the job. 


concentrate on 
If you concentrate on something you give it most of your attention 
rather than attending to other things, as in: 

They usually spend a lot of time playing various sports 


but this term they are having to concentrate on their 
school work. 


conform to/with 
If something conforms to something such as a rule or guideline, it 
obeys or follows it, as in: 


Planning permission was refused because the plans of 
the building did not conform to local building regulations. 
You can also use conform with in this context, as in: 
The proposed skateboarding park must conform with 
safety regulations. 
Conform to can also mean 'to agree with or match', as in: 
He doesn't conform to my idea of a doctor: he's so 
young! 
You can also use conform with in this context, as in: 


He certainly did not conform with their idea of the kind of 
man their daughter should marry. 


connect with/to 
When the verb connect means ‘to join’ it can be followed either by 
to or with, as in: 


The proposed road would connect our town with the 
City. 


Our property is connected to theirs by a narrow winding 
lane. 


If the verb means ‘to notice or show a link or relationship between 
someone or something', connect is followed by with, as in: 


Police have failed to connect him with the crime. 


conscious of see aware of 


consent to 
If you consent to something, you agree to it or give your permission 
for it to happen, as in: 


He was rather surprised when she consented to a trial 
of his suggested scheme. 


Consent to is more formal than agree to. 


consist of 
If something consists of two or more things or people, it is made up 
of them, as in: 


The football team consists of pupils from two different 
schools. 


The mixture consists of flour, milk, eggs and flavouring. 


The phrase consists of means the same as be composed of but it 
is not used in the passive. 


content 


content with 
If you are content with something you are quite happy or willing to 
have it or accept it, as in: 


She seems to be content with a very quiet life. 


content to 
If you are content to do something you are happy or willing to do it, 
as in: 


He was content to work overtime every week as long as 
he got paid for his extra hours. 


contrast with 
If two things contrast with each other they show a marked 
difference when they are compared with each other, as in: 


The children's colourful coats contrasted with the stark 
whiteness of the snow. 


convinced of 
If you are convinced of something you are sure that it's true, as in: 


She was convinced of his honesty despite her friend's 
warning. 


cope with 
The phrase cope with is similar in meaning to deal with, but the 
situation involved is often more difficult, or more of a problem, as in: 


She has to cope with a full-time job on top of looking 
after her children and elderly parents. 


I met her ... on the way to the station. (accidental) 

He won ... and went on to the next round. (easy) 

You must proceed ... and be aware of the danger. (careful) 
She acted ... without thinking. (foolish) 

He left his job quite ... in a panic. (sudden) 

You have to decide ... if you want the job. (quick) 


4 Write out the following sentences, underlining the simple prepositions. 


I stayed there for six months. 

She is a person of considerable wealth. 

She did the shopping during her lunch hour. 
They live in the house with the green door. 
I will pay by cheque. 

The money is on the kitchen table. 

The workman is up the ladder. 

She studies during the evening. 

I'm leaving after breakfast. 

If we leave now we'll get there before the bus. 
She directed the remark at him. 

She thought he was the man of her dreams. 


5 Write out the sentences which contain a complex preposition, underlining the 
complex prepositions. 


He was invited, but his sister went instead. 

My colleague was ill and so I went to the conference instead of her. 
He had to take early retirement on account of his ill health. 

He won the race in spite of his injured back. 

I can't pay for the work in full, but here is some money on account. 
He has promised to speak for her at the complaints tribunal. 

The union leader is going to talk to management on behalf of all the workers. 
You can get there by means of transport, but it will take a long time. 
Let's go by train. 

She resigned because of acute stress. 

She must have gone for her own reasons. 


6 Write out the sentences which contain a coordinating conjunction, underlining 


See deal with below. 


correspond 

correspond to 

If something corresponds to something it is very similar to or the 
same as something or it is the equivalent of it, as in: 


The title of advocate in the Scottish legal system 

corresponds to the title of barrister in the English one. 
correspond with 
If you correspond with someone you write letters to them and 
receive letters from them, as in: 


They have never met but they have corresponded 


regularly with each other since they were childhood pen 
pals. 


critical of 
If you are critical of someone or something you point out what you 
regard as their faults or bad points, as in: 


Several parents were critical of the school's policy 
towards bullying. 


culminate in 
If something culminates in something it finishes in that particular 
way, as in: 


The evening culminated in an impressive fireworks 
display, to the delight of the spectators. 


Culminates in is a formal way of saying ends in. 


deal with 
If you deal with something or someone you take the necessary 
action to achieve a result or solve a problem, as in: 


The manager will deal with the customer's complaint. 


Trying to deal with falling sales and increased 
production costs is extremely difficult. 


If a book, speech, etc, deals with a subject it is about that subject, 
as in: 


The article deals with homelessness. 


decide 

decide on 

To make up your mind about something or to choose someone or 
something after thinking carefully, as in: 


She spent ages worrying about what to wear to the 
party and finally decided on her little black dress. 


The new graduate had several job offers, but she 
decided on a career in the family business. 
decide upon 
Decide upon has the same meaning as decide on but it is often 
used in more formal contexts. 


delight 
delight in 

If you delight in something (often something that upsets someone 
else) you take pleasure in it or enjoy it, as in: 


She delights in watching the sunset from her balcony. 

He delights in teasing his younger brother and making 

him cry. 
delighted with 
If you are delighted with something you are very pleased and 
happy about it, as in: 


The girl was delighted with her new dress. 


depend on 
If something depends on something else it is directly affected by 
that, as in: 


Where we go on holiday this year depends on how 
much we are prepared to pay. 


If you depend on someone or something you need their support in 
order to survive, as in: 


She depends on an allowance from her parents to pay 
her bills at university. 
See bank on. 


dependent on 
If you are dependent on someone you depend on their support for 
your survival, as in: 


He was a student until he was nearly thirty and was 
dependent on his parents all that time. 


The magazine is dependent on local advertising for its 
survival. 


deprive of 
If you deprive someone of something you stop them from having it, 
especially something that they really ought to have, as in: 


The laws are there to stop people being deprived of 
their rights. 


deter from 
If something deters you from doing something it stops you from 
doing it, as in: 


They put a fence round the old tree to deter children 
from climbing it. 


detract from 
If something detracts from something it makes it seem less good or 
attractive, as in: 


The ruins of the old factory detract from the beauty of 
the area. 


Do not confuse this with distract from. 


devoid of 
If something is devoid of something it is completely lacking in it, as 
in: 


The house is comfortable enough but it is completely 
devoid of style. 


devoted to 


If you are devoted to someone you love them very much or are very 
loyal to them, as in: 


She's devoted to her boss and won't hear a word 
against him. 


She's devoted to her grandchildren and always bakes 
them special treats. 


different 

different from 

Different can be followed by the prepositions from, to and than. In 
British English different from is the most acceptable construction, 
especially in formal contexts, as in: 


Her attitude to work was quite different from his. 


different to 
Different to is found in informal, especially spoken, contexts, as in: 


Their lifestyle is completely different to mine. 


This construction should be avoided in formal use. 


different than 

Different than is frequently used in American English, but this 
construction is not considered correct in British English, although it is 
becoming more common. Different than is considered more 
acceptable if it is followed by a clause, as in: 


It looks no different than it did a decade ago. 
disagree with see agree with 


disapprove of see approve of 


disloyal to see loyal to 


dispose of 
If you dispose of something that you do not want or need any longer 
you throw it away or give it to someone, as in: 


You must remember that some things can be recycled 
when you are disposing of your household waste. 


distract from 

If you distract someone from something you take their attention 
away from something, sometimes by getting them to pay attention to 
something else, as in: 


It's dangerous to talk to the driver because you'll distract 
him from his driving. 


See also detracts from. 


dressed in 
If you are dressed in something, you are wearing it, as in: 


The children were all dressed in their school uniform. 


The phrase clothed in means the same, but it is usually found in 
more formal contexts, as in: 


The king and queen were clothed in scarlet robes 
trimmed with ermine. 


due to see because of 


end 
end in 
If something ends in something it finishes in that particular way, as 
in: 
The night ended in triumph as he took home three 
awards. 
Culminate in is a more formal way of saying this. 
end with 
If something ends with an event, etc, that event marks the finish of 
something, often being the last of a series, as in: 


The choir sang a selection of well-known songs, ending 
with the national anthem. 


engaged 

engaged in 

If you are engaged in something you are busy doing something or 
are very much involved in something, as in: 


They are engaged in the difficult process of selling their 
house. 


Engaged in is usually used in quite formal contexts. 


engaged to 
If you are engaged to someone you have said that you will marry 
them, as in: 


Sue has just got engaged to Tom and they are planning 
to get married early next year. 


engrossed in 


If you are engrossed in something you are so interested in it that 
you concentrate on it and do not notice anything else, as in: 


She was so engrossed in the film that she did not hear 
me when | called to her. 


envious of 
If you are envious of someone, you wish that you had something 
that they have or do, as in: 


She is envious of her brother because he is old enough 
to stay out late. 


If you are envious of something that someone has, you wish that 
you had it, as in: 


They were envious of the luxury house that their friends 
lived in. 


escape from 
If you escape from a dangerous place or situation you succeed in 
getting away from it, as in: 


They escaped from poverty by managing to emigrate. 


except 
The word except introduces the person or thing that a general 
statement does not apply to, as in: 


You can borrow any of the books except this one. 
It is sometimes followed by for, as in: 


We will all be there except for Jim. 


with the exception of 
When you are mentioning someone or something that is an 
exception you often use the phrase with the exception of, as in: 


The whole family went with the exception of my aunt, 
who was feeling ill. 


An exception is someone or something that a general statement of 
some kind does not apply to. 


faith in 
If you have faith in someone, you trust them absolutely or have 
complete confidence in them, as in: 


She has great faith in her counsellor. 


If you lose faith in someone, you no longer trust them or have 
confidence in them, as in: 


The workers are losing faith in their management team 
and are worried about their jobs. 


faithful to/unfaithful to 
If you are faithful to someone or something you remain loyal to 
them and continue to give them your support, as in: 


When the king was defeated in battle most of the nobles 
remained faithful to him and helped him to escape 
overseas. 


The politician remained faithful to his principles and 
refused to vote with his party on the issue. 


If you are faithful to a husband or wife, etc, you are in a 
monogamous relationship with them, as in: 


He promised in his wedding vows to be faithful to his 
wife. 


The opposite of faithful to is unfaithful to, as in: 


He did not want to be unfaithful to his wife. 


familiar 
familiar to 
If something is familiar to you, you know it well, as in: 


Although her face is familiar to me | cannot remember 
her name. 


familiar with 
If you are familiar with something, you know or understand it well, 
as in: 


She was brought up in this area so she must be familiar 
With it. 


filled with see full of 


fond of 
If you are fond of someone you like them very much and may even 
love them, but usually not in a romantic way, as in: 


They are cousins and are very fond of each other. 
John and the girl next door are very fond of each other, 


but there has never been any suggestion of romance 
between them. 


each of the coordinating conjunctions. 


The girls and boys go into the school by different entrances. 

You can have either tea or coffee. 

I'll wait till they turn up. 

We decided not to go because of the rain. 

She was very old but in good health. 

I know when to leave. 

Did you or your brother see your mother before you left for school? 
I get angry whenever I catch sight of him. 

He is hard-working and experienced. 

She is either his cousin or his aunt, I'm not sure which. 

He forgot what he said. 

If he does that he'll be sacked. 

Usually they go to France for the summer but they are going to Italy this year. 
He asked her to marry him and she accepted. 

He cycled to work in order to get fit. 

They can rent an apartment or they can stay in a budget hotel. 


7 Underline the subordinating conjunctions in the following sentences. 


We realized that he was quite ill. 

She sang while he played the piano. 

Although he is very talented he has been unable to find a job. 

If you leave now you will get the last bus. 

I'll tell them the good news as soon as I see them. 

I'll get there before dinner provided the traffic is not too heavy. 

After dinner he was so tired that he fell asleep in his chair. 

While she is highly academically qualified, she has very little experience. 
Since it's raining very heavily the beach picnic will have to be cancelled. 
She's been going to that seaside resort since she was a child. 

We'll set out as soon as it stops raining. 

Why did she go I wonder? 

The students won't pass the exams unless they study hard. 


ANSWERS 6 


free of/ free from 
If something or someone is free of something they do not have any 
of it or contain any of it, as in: 


The room is now free of dust. 


The patient is now free of pain. 


The expression free from means the same as free of and is used in 
much the same way, as in: 


Now that the sun has gone down we are free from that 
terrible oppressive heat. 


Yesterday the doctors thought she had measles but 
today she is free from all the usual symptoms. 


friend 
friends with 
If you are friends with someone that person is your friend, as in: 


| have been friends with Anne since our schooldays. 


friendly with 
If you are friendly with someone you like each other and enjoy 
spending time together, as in: 


She is friendly with several of the women who have 
children at her daughter's school. 


frightened of see afraid of 


full of/filled with 


If something is full of people or things it contains a very large 
number of them, sometimes to the extent that it can hardly contain 
any more, as in: 


The bus was full of senior pupils from the nearby 
school. 


The cellar was full of rubbish. 
If something is filled with people or things it is full of them, as in: 


She was trying to smile although her eyes were filled 
with tears. 


The hall was filled with people about an hour before the 
meeting was due to start. 


glad 
glad about 
If you are glad about something you are pleased and happy about 
it, as in: 
We have discovered that we can get a flight from our 
local airport and we're very glad about that. 


glad for 
If you are glad for someone you are pleased that they have got 
something or done something, as in: 


Our son has got the job he applied for and we're so glad 
for him. 


glad of 
If you are glad of something you are happy that you have it and you 
are grateful for it, as in: 


He's had to work overtime a lot recently, but he was 
glad of the extra money so near to Christmas. 


glad to 
If you are glad to do something you are willing and keen to do it, as 
in: 

lIl be glad to look after the children for you this 

afternoon. 


graduate from 
If you graduate from a university or college you get a degree from it, 
often a first degree, as in: 


Many young people now have difficulty in getting jobs 
when they graduate from university. 


grateful 

grateful for 

If you are grateful for something you are happy to have it and feel 
that you want to thank someone for it, as in: 


We are very grateful for all the donations to our charity. 


grateful to 
If you are grateful to someone for something you feel that you want 
to thank them for it, as in: 


We are so grateful to everyone who has given us their 
support. 


guilty 


guilty about/feel guilty at 
If you feel guilty about something you feel bad and ashamed 
because you know that you have done something bad or wrong, as 
in: 

| feel guilty about forgetting your birthday. 
The phrase feel guilty at means the same, as in: 

They feel guilty at not inviting him to their party. 
guilty of 


If you are guilty of something you have done something bad, wrong 
or criminal, as in: 


The jury found him guilty of manslaughter. 


He’s guilty of bullying the younger children. 


in the habit of see accustomed to 


half/half of 

You can use either half or half of to refer to an amount that is one of 
two equal parts that make up a whole. You can use half of instead of 
half in front of a noun or noun group beginning with a determiner, 
although half is the more common, as in: 


He has done half his work for today. 
The child ate only half her lunch. 


She has been in and out of hospital for half of her adult 
life. 


Her father was overseas with the army for half of her 
childhood. 


You use half of not half in front of pronouns, as in: 


| haven't finished my essay but I’ve done half of it. 


More than half of our foreign students went back to their 
own countries after graduating. 


You use half not half of in front of words such as hour, kilo, 
metre, etc, as in: 


It will take us half an hour to get there. 


| need half a kilo of flour for this recipe. 


harmful to 
If something is harmful to someone or something it has a bad effect 
on them, as in: 


Exhaust fumes from cars are harmful to the 
environment. 


The substance does not seem to affect adults but it is 
harmful to young children. 


hear of/hear about 
If you hear of something you find out about it, as in: 


She's heard of a job that would suit her very well. 
You can also use hear about in this sense, as in: 


We only heard about her promotion yesterday. 


heard of 
You can use heard of to show that you have knowledge about 
someone or something, as in: 


Have you heard of a town called Seaway? 


We thought we knew the area well, but we've never 
heard of a town called Seaway. 


hope 
hope for 
You use hope for when you want something to happen and think 
that it is possible, as in: 
She's hoping for some sunshine on her wedding day. 


We're the better players and we're hoping for victory 
today. 


hope of 
If there is hope of something happening you want it to happen and 
think that it might, as in: 


Doctors have hope of a cure in the near future. 


Their army outnumbered ours and there was no hope of 
victory. 


incapable of see capable of 


incompatible with see compatible with 


inferior to/superior to 


If someone or something is said to be inferior to someone or 
something else, they are not as good or they are of poorer quality, as 
in: 

You shouldn't feel inferior to them just because they 

have more money than you do. 


This material is inferior to that one. 


The opposite of this is superior to, as in: 


The team that is playing this week is far superior to the 
one that played last week. 


inquire into 
If you inquire into something you ask questions in order to get 
information about it, as in: 


The police are inquiring into the company's profits 
because they suspect the owner of fraud. 


insist on 
If you insist on doing something you say very firmly that you will do 
it, as in: 


She insisted on getting a taxi to the airport although we 
offered to drive her there. 


intention of 
If you say that you have every intention of doing something, you 
mean that you definitely plan to do it, as in: 


He says that he has every intention of finishing his 
project today. 


If you say that you have no intention of doing something, you mean 
that you are definitely not going to do it, as in: 


They say they've done nothing wrong and they have no 
intention of apologizing. 


interfere/meddle 

interfere in 

If you interfere in something you get involved in it and try to 
influence it or change it in some way although it's not really your 
business, and other people do not want you to get involved, as in: 


The new owner promised that he would not interfere in 
the day-to-day running of the business. 
The expression meddle in means much the same, as in: 


The old lady resents the fact that her son tries to 
meddle in her financial affairs. 


interfere with 
If something interferes with something it prevents it from happening 
successfully or as planned, as in: 


It looks as though the weather is going to interfere with 
our planned barbecue. 


The bad weather interfered with their plans. 


involved 
involved in 


If you are involved in something you take part in it, often very 
actively, or are connected with it, as in: 


Police suspect that he was involved in the robbery. 


My son is very involved in sport at school. 


involved with 
If you are involved with something it means that you take part in it, 
often very actively, as in: 


She is involved with the local church. 


If you are involved with someone it can mean that you are working 
with them or spending time with them, or that you are connected with 
them in some way, as in: 


They've been involved with each other in business 
before. 


He feels that he wants to be more involved with his 
children. 


However, it can also mean that you are having a romantic 
relationship with someone, as in: 


We think she's involved with a man from her work. 


irrespective of/regardless of 
Irrespective of means ‘having no effect on a situation’ or ‘having no 
importance or relevance’, as in: 


The competition is open to all local artists, irrespective 
of age. 


Irrespective of means much the same as regardless of, as in: 


Our aim is for all students with suitable academic 
qualifications to get a university education, regardless of 
their financial situation. 


lack of 
If there is a lack of something there is either not enough of it or a 
complete absence of it, as in: 


Because of a lack of funds, we have no option but to 
close the youth club. 


lean on 
Lean on has several meanings. Literally it means to rest on 
something or someone for support, as in: 

She leant on her son's arm as they walked slowly up the 

road. 
Lean on can also mean to rely or depend on someone for support, 
as in: 

She's a single mother with three young children and she 

leans quite heavily on her parents. 


Lean on also has a more sinister side and can mean to try to 
influence or persuade someone by threatening them in some way, as 
in: 


The blackmailer leant even harder on his victim in the 
hope of getting more money. 


liable 


1 She was very pretty. 
He was smartly dressed. 
He utterly adores her. 
She enjoyed her time at university tremendously. 
He was once a supremely successful chef. 
He acted impulsively and foolishly. 
She was not in a very patient mood. 
We go to the cinema regularly. 
They rarely meet. 
I usually go to work by train. 
She stamped her foot impatiently. 


2 adverbs of duration permanently, briefly, temporarily, indefinitely adverbs of 
frequency never, constantly, forever, seldom, often 3 I met her accidentally on 
the way to the station. 


He won easily and went on to the next round. 

You must proceed carefully and be aware of the danger. 
She acted foolishly without thinking. 

He left his job quite suddenly in a panic. 

You have to decide quickly if you want the job. 


4 I stayed there for six months. 
She is a person of considerable wealth. 
She did the shopping during her lunch hour. 
They live in the house with the green door. 
I will pay by cheque. 
The money is on the kitchen table. 
The workman is up the ladder. 
She studies during the evening. 
I'm leaving after breakfast. 
If we leave now we'll get there before the bus. 


liable for 
If you are liable for something then you are legally responsible for 
something or for the cost of something, as in: 


He doesn't earn enough to be liable for income tax. 


If you take the matter to court and lose you may be held 
liable for their costs as well as your own. 


liable to 
If someone or something is liable to do something they are likely to 
do it, as in: 


She is liable to lose her temper rather badly if anyone 
disagrees with her. 
The kitchen door is liable to slam shut if there's a wind 
blowing. 
If you are liable to something you are likely to be affected by it, as 
in: 
He is liable to be a bit impulsive sometimes. 


limit to see restrict to 


loyal to/disloyal to 
If you are loyal to someone or something you are faithful to them 
and always give them your support, as in: 


Some of the soldiers remained loyal to their leader after 
the mutiny. 
The opposite of loyal to is disloyal to, as in: 


The soldier was accused of being disloyal to his 
regiment. 


masquerade as 
If you masquerade as someone you pretend to be that person, as 
in: 

The thief masqueraded as a security officer in order to 

gain admittance to the bank. 


meddle in see interfere in 


meet with 
If you meet with something it happens to you or you experience it, 
as in: 


The climber met with a terrible accident and is badly 
injured. 


You can expect your wind farm proposal to meet with a 

lot of local opposition. 
There is a modern tendency, especially in business circles, to use 
meet with where meet is perfectly adequate, as in: 


We plan to meet with their 
representatives next week. 


merge 

merge into 

If one thing merges into another the difference between them 
gradually fades and it's difficult to separate them, as in: 


The grey clouds merged into the grey sea and it was 
difficult to See the horizon. 


merge with 


If a firm should merge with another the two firms join together and 
form a single firm, as in: 


Our small PR company is to merge with a large city firm. 


mindful of 
If you are mindful of something you remember about it and take it 
into consideration when you do something, as in: 


You must be mindful of your responsibilities as leader of 
a group of teenagers. 


Mindful of the dangers of sudden avalanches in the 
region, we decided to ski elsewhere. 


model on 
If you model yourself on someone you try to act like them because 
you admire them and want to be like them, as in: 


Many teenage girls try to model themselves on 
whatever female pop star is popular at the time. 


native to 
If an animal or plant is native to somewhere, that is where it exists 
naturally and its natural habitat is there, as in: 


These orchids are native to South America. 


The kangaroo is native to Australia. 


near to/close to 


If something is near to (see 1) something it is a very short distance 
away from it, as in: 

Their house is quite near to the village. 
Near to can also be used to mean that someone or something is 
almost in a particular state, as in: 


His wife was very near to giving birth when they arrived 
at the hospital. 


Close to can be used in both these meanings, as in: 


Our new flat is close to the city centre. 


The firm is close to bankruptcy. 


See also next to below. 


need 

in need of 

If you are in need of something you require it or it is necessary that 
you have it, as in: 


We are in need of extra funding to finish the project. 


need for 
If there is a need for something it is necessary or must be done, as 
in: 


There is an urgent need for fresh water in the refugee 
camp. 


There is no need for everyone to go. 


next to 
If something is next to something it is physically by its side, as in: 


The table was next to the bed. 


The houses were right next to each other. 
See also near to (see 1) opposite. 


object to 
If you object to something, you do not approve of it or you do not 
agree with it, as in: 


Local residents are sure to object to the new parking 
restrictions. 


A more formal way of saying this is raise objections to, as in: 


They have not yet raised any objections to the proposed 
new scheme. 


oblivious of/to 
Some people still object to the use of oblivious to, insisting that 
oblivious of is the only correct form. However, the use of oblivious 
to is increasing, partly because it is the preferred option in American 
English. It can no longer be regarded as wrong, although it still 
raises some objections. 

Both oblivious of and oblivious to originally meant 'no longer 
aware of or ‘forgetful of’, as in: 

Longing for a swim after the long hot drive, and 


oblivious of the warning she had received about strong 
currents, she plunged into the waves. 


Now both expressions are often used to mean 'simply unaware of 
something’, as in: 
Oblivious to the passage of time, she suddenly realized 


that darkness had fallen and she was still far from 
home. 


obsessed by/with 
If you are obsessed by someone or something you think or worry 
about them all the time, finding it difficult to think about anything else, 
as in: 

She's totally obsessed by her appearance and spends 

most of her salary on cosmetics and designer clothes. 


You can also use obsessed with in the same way, as in: 


He's obsessed with football and loves to watch his 
favourite team in action. 


opportunity for/to 
If you have the opportunity for something it is possible for you to 
get it or achieve it, as in: 


The company's owner saw the offer as an opportunity 
for expansion. 


The book group was an excellent opportunity for us all 
to meet old friends once a month. 


This can also be expressed using the opportunity to do something, 
as in: 


It was a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to travel to other 
parts of the world. 


opposite of 
If something or someone is the opposite of something or someone 
else, they are completely different from each other in some way, as 
in: 

She is quiet and studious, quite the opposite of her fun- 

loving sister. 


opposed to 
If you are opposed to something then you strongly disapprove of it, 
as in: 

Many of the town's residents are opposed to the idea of 


a new out-of-town supermarket and they are launching 
a campaign against it. 


opt for 
If you opt for something you choose it rather than something else, 
as in: 


She was offered a place at Oxford, but she's opted for a 
university nearer home. 


owing to see because of (see 1) 


pleased 
pleased about 


If you are pleased about something you are happy about it, as in: 


Our daughter is getting married to a really nice man and 
my husband and | are very pleased about it. 


pleased with 
If you are pleased with something you like it and are satisfied with it, 
as in: 


She was very pleased with her Christmas present from 
her aunt. 


pleasure 
take pleasure in 
If you take pleasure in something you enjoy it, as in: 


He took pleasure in watching golf on the TV. 


pore over 
If you pore over something you look at it for a long time and read it 
carefully, as in: 


Three of us pored over the map but we couldn't find the 
village we were looking for. 


prefer to 
If you prefer something or someone to something or someone else, 
you like it better and would rather have it, as in: 


I prefer country life to life in the city, but | have to live in 
the city for the sake of my work. 


preferable to 
If something or someone is preferable to something or someone 
else they are considerably better, more suitable, etc, as in: 


From a health point of view fresh fruit is preferable to 
sweet desserts. 


To me train travel is preferable to air travel. 


present at see absent from 


prevent from 
If something prevents you from doing something it stops you from 
doing it, as in: 


Heavy traffic prevented us from getting there in time. 


prior to 
Prior to is a formal way of saying ‘before’, as in: 


Prior to his retirement he was chief executive of a large 
textile business. 


prohibit from 
If something or someone prohibits you from doing something you 
are not allowed to do it, as in: 


The new law prohibits people from smoking in here. 


Prohibit from is often used in the passive in formal contexts, as in: 


Members of the public are prohibited from touching any 
of the museum exhibits. 


protest 

protest against 

If you protest against something you say that you strongly disagree 
with and disapprove of something, often saying so publicly in 
company with other people who have the same opinion, as in: 


A large crowd gathered in the city's main square to 
protest against the proposed changes to the Human 
Rights Bill. 


protest at 
If you protest at something, you say that you strongly disagree with 
and disapprove of something, as in: 


Many people have protested at the government's 
handling of the economy. 


proud of 
If you are proud of someone you think that they have done 
something good and you admire them, as in: 


She is proud of her son for having done so well in his 
exams. 


If you are proud of something you are very pleased to have it or 
have done it, as in: 


He's very proud of his new car and he polishes it every 
weekend. 


She directed the remark at him. 
She thought he was the man of her dreams. 


5 My colleague was ill and so I went to the conference instead of her. 
He had to take early retirement on account of his ill health. 
He won the race in spite of his injured back. 
The union leader is going to talk to management on behalf of all the workers. 
You can get there by means of public transport, but it will take a long time. 
She resigned because of acute stress. 


6 The girls and boys go into the school by different entrances. 
You can have either tea or coffee. 
She was very old but in good health. 
Did you or your brother see your mother before you left for school? 
He is hard-working and experienced. 
She is either his cousin or his aunt, I'm not sure which. 
Usually they go to France for the summer but they are going to Italy this year. 
He asked her to marry him and she accepted. 
They can rent an apartment or they can stay in a budget hotel. 


7 We realized that he was quite ill. 
She sang while he played the piano. 
Although he is very talented he has been unable to find a job. 
If you leave now you will get the last bus. 
I'll tell them the good news as soon as I see them. 
I'll get there before dinner provided the traffic is not too heavy. 
After dinner he was so tired that he fell asleep in his chair. 
While she is highly academically qualified, she has very little experience. 
Since it's raining very heavily, the beach picnic will have to be cancelled. 
She's been going to that seaside resort since she was a child. 


He's very proud of getting a place in the school football 
team. 


provide for 
If you provide for someone you give them the things, such as food 
and clothing, that they need to live on, as in: 


She works hard in order to be able to provide for her 
children. 


react to 
If you react to something you behave in a particular way as a result 
of it, as in: 


She reacted with great joy to the news that her daughter 
had given birth to a little girl. 


How do you think the stock market will react to the news 
that unemployment is rising? 


The noun from react is reaction. If you have a reaction to 
something it affects you in some way, as in: 


She had a very bad reaction to the antibiotics which 
they gave her. 


recover from 
If you recover from an illness or a bad or unpleasant situation you 
get well again or return to your previous state, as in: 


She took a long time to recover from a nasty virus. 


Do you think the economy will ever recover completely 
from this recession? 


refer to 
If you refer to someone or something you mention or speak about 
them, as in: 


She's clearly very fond of her grandfather and 
constantly refers to him in her conversation with others. 


reflect on/upon 
If you reflect on something you think about it very carefully and 
deeply, as in: 


Unsure what to do after finishing school, he reflected on 
all his options. 


Reflect upon is a slightly more formal version of this. 


refrain from 
If you refrain from doing something you do not let yourself do it 
even though you may want to, as in: 


Please refrain from eating or drinking in the library. 


For my wife's sake | refrained from telling my sister-in- 
law exactly what | thought of her behaviour. 


Refrain from is used in quite formal contexts. 


regardless of see irrespective of 


rely on/upon 
If you rely on someone or something you need their support in order 
to survive, be successful, etc, as in: 


She relied on her parents’ generous financial support 
while she was a young actress struggling to get parts. 


The country can no longer rely on tourism alone to 
ensure its future. 


Rely upon is a slightly more formal version of this. 


remind of 

If someone or something reminds you of someone or something, 
they make you remember or think of that person or thing because 
they are similar in some way, as in: 


She reminds me very much of her mother at that age, 
both in temperament and looks. 


renege on 
If you renege on a promise or an agreement, you do not do what 
you promised or agreed to do, as in: 


We had plans to work with a local company on building 
fishing boats, but they have reneged on the agreement 
and left us without a business partner. 


resistant to 
If something is resistant to something it is not affected or damaged 
by it, as in: 


Fortunately these trees seem to be resistant to the 
disease which is decimating some of our forests. 


We need to use a metal that is resistant to rust. 


responsible 
responsible for 
If you are responsible for doing something it is your job or duty to 
get it done and you may be blamed if something goes wrong, as in: 
As the person responsible for company security, he may 
lose his job for allowing unauthorized visitors into the 
building. 
If you are responsible for someone it is your job to look after them 
or take care of them and you may be blamed if something goes 
wrong, as in: 


Each nursery assistant is responsible for four children. 


Responsible for also means causing something, as in: 


Smoking cigarettes is responsible for a lot of deaths 
from lung cancer. 


responsible to 

If you are responsible to someone they have a more senior position 
than you in an organization and you report to them and may have to 
explain to them why you have acted in the way you did, as in: 


Ms Morrison is the new head of the sales department 
and you are all responsible to her. 


restrict to/limit to 


If you restrict the size, amount, extent, etc, of something to 
something, you do not allow anything larger, greater, etc, than that, 
as in: 


We restrict the number of people allowed in the hall to 
400. 


Membership is restricted to people over 60. 


He restricts the amount he eats each day, in an attempt 
to lose weight. 


Limit to is also used in this way, as in: 


They are going to limit the time each gym member can 
spend on the rowing machine to 20 minutes. 


result 
result from 
If something results from something it is caused by that, as in: 


Some of the damage results from the fire and some 
from the water used to put it out. 
result in 
If something results in something it causes that to happen, as in: 


The building of the factory resulted in a great many new 
jobs for the people in the surrounding area. 


retire from 

If you retire from something you stop doing something, often 
because you have reached a particular age or because you are ill, 
as in: 


He is nearly 70 and has decided that the time has come 
for him to retire from his post as chairman of the 
company. 


He decided to retire from professional football after 
injuring his leg very badly in the cup final. 


revert to 
If you revert to something you start doing something again that you 
used to do in the past, as in: 


After he came out of prison his behaviour improved for a 
time but he has now reverted to his old criminal ways. 


When her divorce is finalized she intends to revert to 
her maiden name. 


rich in 
If something is rich in something it contains a lot of it, as in: 


They eat a diet that is rich in calcium. 


The area is rich in history. 


rob of 
If you rob someone of something you steal something from 
someone or take something away from someone, as in: 


The thieves robbed the old man of his life savings. 


His injury on the track robbed the athlete of a gold 
medal. 


satisfied with 
If you are satisfied with something you are pleased with it and 
cannot find fault with it, as in: 


| am quite satisfied with the new arrangements. 


sceptical 
If you are sceptical about something you have doubts about 
whether it is true or whether it is likely to happen, as in: 


| am sceptical about her account of the accident 
because she is the wife of one of the drivers. 


He says that he is very sceptical about our chances of 
winning. 


Sceptical of means the same as sceptical about, as in: 


We are sceptical of her claim that she is related to the 
dead man. 


Her parents are sceptical of her insistence that she 
studies every single day. 


sensitive to 
If you are sensitive to someone else's feelings, needs, etc, you are 
aware of them and are able to understand them, as in: 


He is sensitive to the family's grief, especially since it is 
not long since his own father died. 


If someone or something is sensitive to something they are easily 
affected or damaged by it, as in: 


The child is very sensitive to heat and comes out in a 
rash if she gets too hot. 


The student is very sensitive to any form of criticism and 
needs to learn not to over-react to constructive critisicm. 


separate from 
If you separate something or someone from something or someone, 
you divide them into two parts or sections, as in: 


The meringue recipe says that | must separate the egg 
whites from the egg yolks. 


It was school policy to separate the girls from the boys 

for most sporting activities. 
If something separates something from something else, it is 
between them so that they are not right next to each other, as in: 


A large hedge separates our garden from out next-door 
neighbour's garden and gives us each some privacy. 


share 
share out 
If you share something out you divide it between two or more 
people, as in: 
The birthday cake was shared out amongst all the 
guests at the party. 
share with 
If you share something with someone you have it or use it together 
with another person or other people, as in: 


He has to share a locker with one of the other students 
as there are not enough lockers. 


She shares a flat with three girls that she was at school 
with. 


sick of 
If you are sick of someone or something they bore you or they have 
been irritating you for some time and you are tired of them, as in: 


| think we’re both sick of all the talent shows on TV. 


My neighbour is always interrupting me when I’m busy 
and I’m sick of it. 


Sick of is used in informal contexts. 


similar to/similarity between 
If something is similar to something it is like that thing but not the 
same as it, as in: 


Their house is quite similar to ours. 
If you want to use the noun similarity to convey the same idea it is 
followed by between, as in: 


There is a similarity between our houses. 
Similarity can also be followed by to, as in: 


In that photograph she has a striking similarity to her 
grandmother. 


smell of 


If something smells of something it has the smell or odour of that 
thing, as in: 


The room smells of flowers fresh from the garden. 


He smells of stale sweat. Someone should tell him to 
use a deodorant. 


sorry 
sorry about 
If you are sorry about something, you feel sad and ashamed about 
it, as in: 
| am sorry about my behaviour the other day. 
You can also use sorry for in this context, as in: 


She's sorry for being late, but the traffic was very heavy 
because of an accident on the motorway. 


sorry for 
If you are sorry for someone you feel pity or sympathy for them, as 
in: 


She feels really sorry for homeless people and tries to 
help by working as a volunteer at the local homeless 
shelter. 


See sorry about above. 


strive for 
If you strive for something you try very hard to get it, as in: 


She strives for perfection, but is rarely successful. 


We'll set out as soon as it stops raining. 
Why did she go I wonder? 
The students won't pass the exams unless they study hard. 


subject to 

Subject (with the stress on the first syllable) to has various 
meanings. If someone or something is subject to something bad or 
unpleasant, they are likely to be affected by it, as in: 


Both brothers are subject to occasional epileptic fits. 


They have just announced that most train schedules are 
subject to delay or cancellation because of the heavy 
Snow. 
If something is subject to something happening, it depends on that 
thing happening for it to take place, as in: 


| have been informed that the construction of a new 
hotel on the outskirts of town is subject to planning 
permission. 
If something is subject to a law, rule, etc, it must obey that law, rule, 
etc, as in: 


Working conditions for part-time employees are now 
subject to new regulations. 


Subject to can also be a verb which means ‘to make someone 
experience something unpleasant, as in: 


We were subjected to noise night and day from the 
building site next to our hotel. 


In the case of the verb to subject, the stress is on the second 
syllable. 


substitute for 
If something is a substitute for something else it is used instead of 
it, as in: 


She uses an artificial sweetener as a substitute for 
sugar as part of her weight-loss plan. 


If someone is a substitute for someone else they do the job that 
that person usually does, as in: 


He is playing today as a substitute for the injured 
goalkeeper. 


succeed in 
If you succeed in doing something, you do or achieve what you set 
out to do, as in: 


He succeeded in passing all his exams. 


suffer from 
If you suffer from something you are usually affected by something 
unpleasant such as disease, pain, etc, as in: 


She has been in a serious road accident and is suffering 
from internal injuries. 


The country is still suffering from the effects of the 
recession. 


superior to See inferior to 


susceptible to 
If you are susceptible to something you are very likely to be 
affected or influenced by it, as in: 


These plants are particularly susceptible to disease. 


The child is susceptible to chest infections. 


suspicious of 
If you are suspicious of someone, you do not trust them and think 
that they may have done something wrong, as in: 


Anne's new boyfriend never says much about himself 
and I’m rather suspicious of him. 


If you are suspicious of something you think that it may be 
dishonest, illegal, etc, although you do not have any proof, as in: 


The policeman was suspicious of the car driver’s 
explanation and he wondered if the car was a stolen 
Car. 


sympathize with 
If you sympathize with someone you feel sorry for them and 
understand the problems they have, as in: 


| can sympathize with the people looking for work 
because I’ve been unemployed several times in my life. 


tamper with 
If you tamper with something you make changes to it without being 
asked to, often with the intention of deliberately damaging it, as in: 


His rival tampered with his car engine and caused him 
to crash. 


tendency to 


If someone or something has a tendency to do something they are 
likely to do it, as in: 


Because of the increase in unemployment in the country 
people now have a tendency to stay in the jobs they 
have, rather than try to move on. 


She has a tendency to get hyperactive after eating 
sweets. 


think 

think over 

If you think something over you consider it very carefully before 
reaching a decision, as in: 


They have offered him the job, but he has asked for 
some time to think it over before he decides whether to 
accept their offer or not. 


think through 
If you think something through you think about a possible course of 
action very carefully, considering all the things that might happen, as 
in: 

I wasn't surprised their plan failed, because it was 

obvious that they simply hadn't thought it through. 
think up 
If you think something up you create it in your mind, often 
something inventive or imaginative, as in: 


One of the prisoners of war thought up a clever escape 
plan that proved successful. 


together with 


Together with can mean in addition to something else, as in: 


You need to produce your passport together with your 
birth certificate. 


Together with can also be used to refer to someone who is also 
involved in something, as in: 


Jim, together with Tom, climbed to the very summit of 
the mountain. 


true to 
If you are true to someone or something you remain loyal to them 
and continue to give them your support, whatever happens, as in: 


Even after several serious defeats on the battlefield the 
troops remained true to their leader. 


If you are true to your word or promise, you act or behave as you 
promised to do, as in: 


She was true to her word and repaid the money | lent 
her by the end of the month. 


unaware of see aware of (see 1) 
unconscious of see aware of (see 2) 
used to see accustomed to (see 1) 


wait 
wait for 


If you wait for someone or something you stay where you are until 
they arrive, as in: 


lm outside the cinema waiting for my son, but he's a bit 
late. 


We're waiting for the bus. 


If you wait for something to happen you are expecting it to happen, 
as in: 


He is waiting for a flat to become vacant. 


See wait on below. 


wait on 
If you wait on someone you bring food and drink to them at their 
table, especially in a restaurant, as in: 


The young woman who waited on us in the restaurant 
was very polite. 


Wait on is sometimes used to mean ‘to look after someone's needs’, 
as in: 

My aunt has come to visit us and she expects us all to 

wait on her, even though we are all very busy. 
Wait on is also used informally in British English to mean wait for, 
as in: 


We are waiting on Jack to finish work. 


Many people disapprove of this last use and it should not be used in 
formal contexts. 


s 
PHRASAL VERBS 


Prepositions can also cause problems when they are part of phrasal 
verbs but they are not the only culprits in this respect. A phrasal verb 
is a verb which can be combined with an adverb, with a preposition 
or with an adverb plus a preposition. 

Examples of sentences containing the verb + adverb combination 
include: 


When the policeman saw the thief he ran away. 


She felt dizzy and suddenly fell down. 


Examples of sentences containing the verb + preposition 
combination include: 


The children ran through the dark wood as fast as they 
could. 


He dived into the deepest part of the pool. 


Examples of sentences containing the verb + adverb + preposition 
combination include: 


The party's tonight and l've decided to go along with 
Sue. 


Mark's gone off with Jane on a camping holiday. 


Many features of English cause problems to both native speakers of 
English and learners of the language as a second or foreign 
language. However, this is not the case with phrasal verbs. Learners 
of English find these much more problematic than native speakers 
do. 

Why should this be? Well, there is an element of intuition about 
language as far as your native language is concerned, and some of 
what a native speaker knows about phrasal verbs might be put down 
to that. Then there is the fact that the native speaker, to a large 
extent, automatically learns how to use language from listening to 
other people speaking, and later from reading. Somewhere along the 
way to school and during the educational process something will 
have been learnt about phrasal verbs. 

Of course young native speakers may be completely unaware that 
they have this knowledge about the use of phrasal verbs. That is 
because they probably have no idea what a phrasal verb is. It is not 
a subject that crops up very often in the English language classes of 
native speakers. Quite a few of you who are currently reading this 
may be completely in the dark about the subject. 

So what is a phrasal verb? Native speakers might not want to 
know. Perhaps they would rather ignore problems that they have so 
far not given a thought to because they have simply been doing what 
comes naturally. Meanwhile learners of English will most likely 
groan. Phrasal verbs to them are well-known troublemakers. 

There are native speakers who feel passionately about the 
English language. Many of them do not like change and they want to 
preserve the language as it is. Unfortunately for them, language 


does not work like that. Society changes and language has to reflect 
these changes. 


PHRASAL OR SINGLE VERB? 


Some of the language preservationists dislike the growing tendency 
to use a phrasal verb where a single verb will do. For example, for a 
long time people were content to use the verb meet on its own. This 
was true of informal contexts, as in: 


lm meeting Rebecca for lunch tomorrow. 


But it was also true of more formal contexts, as in: 


The board of directors plan to meet their management 
staff next week. 


In recent years, however, people have begun to use the phrasal verb 
meet with instead of just the verb meet informally as with 


lm meeting with Rebecca for lunch tomorrow. 


and more especially in formal contexts 


The board of directors plan to meet with their 
management staff next week. 


British English has acquired this habit from American English and 
objectors to it say that the use of meet with is completely 
unnecessary and pretentious. Nevertheless, the verb meet with 
seems to be here to stay, at least in formal contexts. 

This use is also spreading to other verbs. For example, some 
people are no longer content to consult a professional about 


something. They prefer to consult with a professional, as in: 


He thinks that he has been dismissed unfairly and he 
has been advised to consult with his lawyer. 


Again, objections have been raised to this, on the same grounds as 
those to meet with, but they will not do any good. Trying to hold 
back changes to the language is a complete waste of time. Whatever 
anyone does, such changes will happen. 


FIGURATIVE OR LITERAL MEANING? 


One of the difficulties with phrasal verbs is that they frequently do not 
mean what they seem to be saying. You can know perfectly well the 
meaning of the individual words that make up the phrase, and yet be 
unable to understand the meaning of the phrase. As is the case with 
many idioms, many phrasal verbs are used figuratively and it is often 
not easy to deduce this figurative meaning from the literal meaning 
of the words making up the phrase. 

Some figurative meanings of phrasal verbs are more difficult to 
deduce than others. Some are quite easy. 

For example, in the sentence 


The children will come through that door very soon. 


the phrasal verb come through means just what it says, that the 
children will exit from the door soon. 
However, in the sentence 


It was a miracle that so many soldiers came through the 
war alive. 


PUNCTUATION 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PUNCTUATION 


Punctuation is the use of certain established marks (punctuation marks) or 
symbols within a piece of written text. Punctuation prevents a piece of text 
from being just a string of words by breaking up the string of words into 
meaningful units and by making the text more fluent. Basically, punctuation 
marks can be seen as symbols which are used to separate and join units of 
language into a cohesive text. 

Modern writers tend to punctuate much more lightly than their older 
counterparts did. This goes hand in hand with the modern tendency to use less 
formal language and a plainer style. However, the importance of punctuation, 
even in these less formal modern times, should not be underestimated. 
Appropriate punctuation creates order in what might otherwise be a piece of 
linguistic confusion. 

The important punctuation marks are the full stop, question mark, 
exclamation mark, comma, brackets, dash, semicolon, colon, hyphen, 
quotation marks, apostrophe, asterisk, three-dot ellipsis and the oblique. 


Full stop 


The full stop, also called period, is a punctuation mark consisting of a small dot 
(.). It is one of the most important punctuation marks and the most emphatic, 
because its main function is to mark the end of a sentence and so separate one 
sentence from another. Only sentences that are either questions or exclamations 
(see Questions and Exclamations) do not end in a full stop. Instead, they end 
respectively in a question mark or an exclamation mark. The following are 
examples of sentences ending in a full stop: The children behaved very well. 
They are getting married next week. 

We are moving house soon. 

The car broke down. 


the phrasal verb came through is not used exactly literally in that 
sentence, but is used in a way that is only a short step from the 
literal meaning. The sentence is referring to soldiers who survived a 
war. 

The sentence 


He got over the fence with difficulty and hoped there 
were no guard dogs around. 


obviously refers to someone literally climbing over a fence to get to 
the other side. 
The sentence 


He never got over his fiancée’s death and remained 
unmarried all his life. 


refers to someone who has never recovered from something bad 
that has happened. Again, the phrasal verb is not being used exactly 
literally, but it is close enough to the literal meaning to be easily 
deducible in context. 

There are a great many examples of phrasal verbs of this kind — 
not quite literal in meaning but fairly easy to understand in context. 
Some are a step forward in difficulty from the two phrasal verbs 
mentioned above, but still relatively easily deducible, and they 
certainly do not usually cause any problems to native speakers. 

These include look down on and look up to. The phrase look 
down means that you literally lower your eyes in order to See what 
is below you. Similarly, the phrase look up means that you literally 
raise your eyes in order to See what is above you. 

There is a bit more to their literal meanings when you add the 
prepositions on and to respectively. The phrasal verb look down on 


means that you think that someone is much less important than you 
are and so is inferior to you, as in: 


She looks down on students whose fathers work in the 
local factory. 


The phrasal verb look up to means that you respect and admire 
someone as though they were much more important or better than 
yOU, as in: 


He is a well-known artist as well as being a teacher and 
many of the students look up to him. 


The phrasal verb look forward means literally that you are looking 
at what is straight in front of you. If you add to fo the phrase, as in 
look forward to, you are pleased or excited about something that 
you expect to happen sometime soon, as in: 


The little girl is really looking forward to her friend's 
birthday party. 


The literal meaning of the phrasal verb look through should present 
no difficulties, as in: 


We looked through the window at the rain. 


While its figurative meaning as applied to newspapers, reports, etc, 
is fairly obvious from the context, as in: 


| have to look through the report before the meeting. 


When used of something that is done to people, however, things 
become more complicated. If you look through someone you look 


at them as though you have not noticed them, often because you are 
deliberately ignoring them because you are angry with them, as in: 


As she came towards me | was about to speak to her 
but she looked right through me and walked on. 


Learners can be easily confused when the meaning of a phrasal 
verb seems quite easy to understand and then turns out not be. 
There may be an unexpected overtone or nuance that changes the 
meaning quite considerably. Take the sentence which was 
mentioned above as an example of a phrasal verb: 


Mark’s gone off with Jane on a camping holiday. 


Now we know nothing whatsoever about Mark and Jane or their 
relationship, and we do not need to know. All we are told is that they 
have gone on a camping holiday together. 

On the other hand, if the sentence is 


Mark’s gone off with Jim’s wife. 


then we have grounds for some suspicion, and if the sentence then 
becomes 


Mark’s run off with Jim’s wife. 


then our suspicion appears to be well-founded. It would seem that 
Mark and Jim’s wife have been having a relationship and they have 
decided to live together. It is amazing what you can learn from a little 
phrasal verb! 


POSITION OF THE OBJECT 


There is another problem that crops up with reference to phrasal 
verbs. Some phrasal verbs are intransitive and so do not take an 
object. Many of them, however, are transitive and do take an object. 
Therein lies the problem. 

There is some variation in the position of this object. If the object 
is a noun or a short noun phrase it can sometimes be placed after 
the second word of the phrasal verb, as in: 


She is putting away the dishes in the cupboard. 


The boxer knocked out his opponent in the first round. 


On the other hand, the noun or short noun phrase can sometimes be 
placed after the first word and before the second word of the phrasal 
verb, as in: 


The mayor is handing trophies over to the winners now. 


She is putting the dishes away in the cupboard. 


In all the relevant sentences the object is in bold. 

How do you decide where to put the noun or noun phrase? It is 
often a matter of taste or a matter of which form you think sounds 
better. Sometimes which sounds best depends on the length of the 
noun phrase. 

When the object is a pronoun it usually precedes the second word 
of the phrasal verb, as in: 


The ornament was broken into many pieces when the 
child knocked it over. 


The left-over food will taste all right if you warm it up. 


COMPLEX PHRASAL VERBS 


A small selection follows of fairly complex phrasal verbs which have 
been formed from common verbs. There are many, many more, but 
this selection will show you phrasal verbs in action, so to speak. 
Most of these phrasal verbs have meanings which are more than just 
the sum of their parts. In other words, you cannot deduce their 
overall meaning just from knowing the meaning of the individual 
words. They are thus likely to be useful to native speakers of English 
as well as to learners. 


PHRASAL VERBS IN ACTION 


come 

come down on 

If you come down on someone or something you criticize or punish 
them for something they have done, as in: 


The new head teacher said that she will come down 
heavily on bullies. 
come down with 


If you come down with a disease or an infection you develop or 
begin to have it, as in: 


| feel as though I am coming down with flu. 


come up with 
If you come up with an idea, plan, etc, you think of it, often having 
thought about it for a considerable time, as in: 


They have finally come up with sufficient funding to pay 
for the project. 


cut 

cut back on 

If you cut back on something you reduce the extent of it, often 
because you cannot afford to spend so much money on it, as in: 


The government are planning to cut back on defence 
expenditure. 
cut down on 
If you cut down on something you try to reduce the amount of it that 
you use or to reduce the number of times you do it, as in: 


She hasn't give up smoking although she's cut down on 
the number of cigarettes she gets through in a week. 


do 
do away with 
If you do away with something you get rid of it or abandon it, as in: 


They've introduced computerization and done away with 
old-fashioned production methods. 


The school did away with school uniform but brought it 
back again a few years later. 


Do away with can also be used informally to mean ‘to kill someone’, 
as in: 


She looked so angry that | thought she was going to do 
away with me! 


The gang leader disappeared over a year ago, and 
police think that members of a rival gang may have 
done away with him. 


do out of 
If you do someone out of something you stop them getting it or 
having it, sometimes dishonestly, as in: 


The workers went on strike because they said that their 
employers had done them out of a bonus. 


The schoolchildren felt that they had been done out of a 
day's holiday. 


get 

get along with 

If you get along with someone you find it easy to be with them and 
to enjoy their company, as in: 


Jill's boyfriend doesn't get along very well with her 
family. 


It's good that all the members of the team get along so 
well with each other. 


get away with 
If you get away with something you are not punished or scolded for 
doing it, as in: 


He gets away with being really naughty when he stays 
with his grandparents. 


get behind with 

If you get behind with something you are late or slow in doing it, 
and have not made as much progress as you should have done, as 
in: 


The landlord is angry because we're getting behind with 
the rent again. 


I’m going to work late at the office this evening as I’m 
getting behind with my paperwork. 


get down to 
If you get down to something you start doing it seriously and paying 
a lot of attention to it, as in: 


I’m going to get down to some revision right away as | 
have a big test tomorrow. 


We really must get down to thinking of ways to save 
money. 


get out of 
If you get out of something you avoid doing something which you do 
not want to do, as in: 


She’s offered to do the shopping to get out of helping 
with the housework. 


He’s been asked to speak at the meeting but he’s trying 
desperately to get out of it. 


get round to 

If you get round to doing something you do something that you 
have been intending to do for some time, or that you should have 
done before, but have been too busy or unwilling to do, as in: 


It was the day before Christmas Eve before | finally got 
round to writing some Christmas cards. 


He asked her to marry him several months ago, but he 
hasn't got round to buying her an engagement ring yet. 


get through to 
If you get through to someone by telephone you are able to contact 
them and speak to them, as in: 


Telephone reception isn't very good in that part of the 
world and | wasn't able to get through to my sister. 


The line was engaged at first but | soon got through to 
the hospital. 


However, you do not need always need a telephone in order to get 
through to someone. The phrase can also mean 'to succeed in 
getting someone to understand something, although this may be 
difficult', as in: 

He didn't seem to understand how dangerous the 


situation was, but I finally got through to him before it 
was too late. 


Please can someone get through to the students that 
these exams are important and they must get some 
studying done. 


get up to 
If you get up to something you do something bad or naughty, as in: 


Those kids are giggling behind the shed and l'm sure 
they're getting up to mischief. 


The police were sure that the youths standing on the 
street corner were planning to get up to something, but 
they didn't know what. 


Get up to is used in informal contexts. 


go 

go along with 

If you literally go along with someone you go with them to 
somewhere, as in: 


She wants me to go along to the party with her, but I’m 
not in the mood. 


I went along to the opening ceremony with my parents. 


If you go along with a ruling, decision, etc, you accept it and obey it, 
as in: 


Although he could have appealed against the court's 
ruling he decided to go along with it. 


If you go along with someone or with their idea, policy etc, you 
accept it or agree with it, as in: 


Most of the teachers go along with the head's proposals 
for changes to the school timetable. 


go back on 
If you go back on something, you do not do what you promised or 
agreed to do, as in: 


She's not very trustworthy so I’m not really surprised 
that she's gone back on her promise to help. 


go in for 
If you go in for a competition of some kind you take part in it, as in: 


You can choose the restaurant. 
I went by bus. 


NB: The stop 

The full stop is also used to mark the end of a group of words which is not 
actually a sentence, but which is complete in itself, as in the following 
underlined words. 


‘When do we leave?’ 
‘Tomorrow morning.’ 


The full stop and abbreviations 


The full stop has another function. It is used with certain types of abbreviation, 
although the modern tendency, particularly in British English, is to use full stops 
with abbreviations far less than was formerly the case. For example, 
abbreviations involving initial capital letters are generally written without full 
stops, especially in British English, as TUC, BBC, USA. In such cases full stops 
should definitely not be used if one or some of the initial letters do not belong to 
a full word, as TV. TV is the abbreviation for television and the letter V is simply 
the initial letter of the second syllable of the word, not that of a new word. 


There are usually no full stops in abbreviations involving the first and last letters 
of a word (contractions), as Dr, Rd, St, but whether they are used or not can be 
a matter of taste. The important thing is to be consistent in whether you use full 
stops or not in such cases.Abbreviations involving the first few letters of a word 
are the most likely to have full stops, as in Feb. for February and Sept. for 
September. 


The full stop in email and website addresses 


The full stop is also used in email addresses such as 
sample.name@sampleaddress.co.uk 


and in website addresses such as www.sample-url.com 


I don't think he's fit enough to go in for the marathon 
race. 


They're both going in for the tennis club tournament. 


If you go in for a particular kind of work you make it your job or 
career, as in: 


She wanted to go in for medicine but her exam results 
were not good enough. 


His father wants him to go in for accountancy. 


go in with 
If you go in with someone you decide to become their business 
partner, as in: 


John's started a gardening business and Jack's decided 
to go in with him. 


go off 
If someone goes off someone or something it means they cease to 
like them or it, as in: 


My sister has gone off her best friend since they 
quarrelled. 


go off with 
If someone goes off with something they take something that 
belongs to someone else, usually without permission, as in: 


| showed him rather a valuable book and | later 
discovered that he had gone off with it. 


go through with 


If you go through with something you continue doing it until it has 
been completed or achieved, as in: 


He had threatened to quit university several times 
before, but none of his friends thought he would ever go 
through with it. 


The government's proposal to raise taxes was so 
unpopular that they did not go through with the scheme. 


hold 

hold out for 

If you hold out for someone or something you insist on waiting for 
what you want and refuse to accept anything less, as in: 


She said she was holding out for a tall, dark, handsome, 
wealthy man. 


He turned down several jobs after graduation because 
he said he was holding out for something interesting 
and well-paid. 


hold out on 
If you hold out on someone you refuse to tell them something or to 
give them something that they want, as in: 

He assured the police that he had no idea where his 

friend was but they were sure he was holding out on 

them. 


The phrasal verb hold out on is usually used in an informal context. 


keep 


keep in with 
If you keep in with someone you remain friendly with them, usually 
because this may help you to get something you want, as in: 


She only keeps in with Jim because he's got a car and 
gives her a lift to and from work every day. 


There's a rumour that Anne's going to be made head of 
department and everyone's keeping in with her as a 
result. 


keep on at 
If you keep on at someone you repeatedly ask or tell them 
something so that they get annoyed or upset, as in: 


Her father kept on at her about working harder at school 
until she lost her temper and stormed out of the house. 


The boy kept on at his mother about getting a mobile 
phone and fed up with his nagging she eventually 
agreed. 


keep out of 
If you keep out of something you avoid being involved in an 
unpleasant or difficult situation, as in: 


If the two sisters start arguing with each other, keep out 
of it or they'll both turn against you. 


If the boy doesn't keep out of trouble for the rest of the 
term he'll be asked to leave. 


keep up with 
If you keep up with someone you stay in contact with them, as in: 


Over the years she's kept up with one or two of her 
school friends and they like to meet for coffee 
occasionally. 


We promised to keep up with each other after we left 
university, but we've lost contact. 


make 

make off with/make away with 

If you make off with something you steal something and take it 
away, as in: 


He had foolishly left the keys in the ignition and a thief 
made off with his car. 


The dog leapt onto the table and made off with the 
remains of the roast beef. 


Make away with means the same as make off with, as in: 


Someone's made away with my wallet. 


make up to 

If you make up to someone you flatter them and say pleasant things 
to them so that they will give you something, or do something, that 
you want, as in: 


She's usually horrible to her brother, but she's making 
up to him tonight because she wants to borrow his car. 


The politician is going round the town making up to 
everyone he meets because he wants their vote at the 
next election. 


make up for 
If you make up for something you do something that tries to put 
right a bad situation, as in: 


He bought his mother a beautiful, expensive new vase 
to make up for breaking her favourite one. 


Her father promised to take her to See a film during the 
week to make up for having to cancel their trip to the 
cinema at the weekend. 


pull out of 
If you pull out of something you get out of a difficult or dangerous 
situation, as in: 


We're pulling out of the market because it's no longer 
profitable. 


The territory is too dangerous and our army is pulling 
out. 


put 

put down to 

If you put something down to something you think or say that 
something is caused by something, as in: 


She put her good mood down to the lovely weather. 


The firm put the slump in their profits down to the 
recession. 


put in for 


If you put in for something you apply for it, as in: 


There's a more senior job coming up soon and I’m 
putting in for it. 


She's putting in for extended maternity leave. 


put up to 
If you put someone up to something you encourage them to do 
something foolish, dangerous or wrong, as in: 


Her friends put her up to stealing a packet of sweets 
from the shop. 


His brother put him up to climbing on the roof and he fell 
off. 


put up with 

If you put up with something or someone you accept an unpleasant 
situation or person without complaining or tolerate someone or 
something, as in: 


She said that she had put up with her unreasonable 
boss as long as she could. 


They moved house because they couldn't put up with 
their noisy neighbours any longer. 


stand 

stand out against 

If you stand out against something you go on strongly opposing it, 
as in: 


The other political parties are standing out against the 
spending cuts proposed by the government. 


stand out for 
See hold out for under hold. 


stand up for 
If you stand up for someone or something you defend or support 
them when they are under an attack of some kind, as in: 


The new regime is very harsh and we all need to stand 
up for our basic human rights. 


Weaker, younger pupils who cannot stand up for 
themselves are protected from bullying by older, 
stronger pupils. 


stand up to 
If you stand up to someone you refuse to be bullied by them and 
are able to resist their attacks or demands, as in: 


He did his best to stand up to the bully but it was not 
easy. 


Although it is a small country, its inhabitants stand up to 
the continual attacks of its powerful neighbour. 


take 

take up on 

If you take someone up on something you accept an offer or a 
suggestion that they have made to you, as in: 


Fil take you up on your offer of a lift home, if that's all 
right? 


I’m busy tonight but I'll take you up on your suggestion 
of dinner some time soon. 


take up with 

If you take up with someone you start being friendly with them and 
spending quite a lot of time with them, or you start a romantic 
relationship with them, as in: 


Their son's taken up with some kids that have been in 
trouble with the police. 


We hear that Kate's taken up with a boy in her class. 


walk 

walk away from 

If you literally walk away from someone or something you just move 
away from them by walking. If you figuratively walk away from a 
situation you do not try to deal with it but leave it or ignore it, as in: 


Her wealthy brother could have helped her with her 
failing business, but he chose to walk away from it all 
and left her to cope alone. 


After their last quarrel he felt that their friendship was at 
an end and the time had come to walk away from it. 


walk in on 

If you walk in on someone you enter somewhere unexpectedly and 
See them, or several people, doing something private or secret 
which may embarrass you or them, as in: 


| walked in on my aunt when she was in the shower. 


She walked in on her parents when they were in a 
passionate embrace. 


walk off with 
If you walk off with something you win something, such as a trophy, 


very easily, as in: 


There was no one in the tournament who was anywhere 
near her standard and she walked off with the 
championship trophy. 


They were easily the most talented pop group in the 
competition and walked off with first prize. 
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DISPOSING OF 
DISCRIMINATION 


DESEXING THE LANGUAGE 


There are various reasons for language change. A major influence 
on the English language was the escalation, from the 1960s on, of a 
movement which was not primarily aimed at language, but which 
was to give rise to enormous changes in it. This was the women's 
movement, and its purpose was to improve the social and economic 
status of women in society, and give women the same rights as men. 

Some progress had been made when women in Britain had finally 
been allowed to vote in elections to parliament after a hard-fought 
campaign by the suffragettes, but that was only the first step. During 
the two World Wars, especially the second of these, many women 
had worked outside the home for the first time. In many cases they 
were doing jobs, such as driving ambulances and working in 
factories, that men had formerly done. 

When these men came back from the war they found that their 
women had tasted independence and did not want to return to the 
kitchen and the nursery for the rest of their lives. They wanted to 


In these cases the inclusion of the full stops and their correct placing are 
necessary to send the email successfully or access the website. 


work outside the home and, in time, they wanted the same rate of 
pay and the same employment rights as men doing the same job. 


FEMINIST ADDITIONS TO THE LANGUAGE 

It was a long and slow process, and the fight is not over yet. Some 
people feel there is still a so-called glass ceiling, a term used to 
describe the invisible barrier that prevents women from achieving 
their full, senior potential in the workplace. Glass ceiling was one of 
the additions to the English language that the battle for equal rights 
for women brought with it, and there were others. 

Before the fight for equality there was a distinct male bias in the 
English language. If the sex of a person was not known, or not given, 
the person was assumed to be male. As women gained equality in 
society, calls were made for changes to the language to rectify this 
male bias and some changes have occurred. 

As well as glass ceiling, the language additions brought us male 
chauvinist, used to describe a man who is convinced of the 
inferiority of women and who is totally opposed to the idea of equal 
rights for women. Men who were particularly opposed to the idea 
and acted accordingly were described as male chauvinist pigs. It is 
odd how the poor pig seems to get an unfair deal in language! 

Of course, the struggle for equality brought us sex 
discrimination and sexism — the unfair treatment of people on 
account of their gender. On the positive side, the fight for equal rights 
for women and for other people who were discriminated against (of 
which more later) brought us not only equal opportunity, but also 
positive discrimination and affirmative action. 


The term positive discrimination was coined to describe the 
practice of giving a particular number of jobs, university places, etc, 
to people who were in the habit of being treated unfairly because of 
their gender, race, etc. Positive discrimination was the phrase 
favoured by the British. The American equivalent was affirmative 
action. Both expressions proved quite durable. | am not so sure 
about the actions that they described. 


REMOVING -MAN 

The contribution to the language made by the battle for women's 
rights was not just about additions to the vocabulary. The existing 
language was itself found to be just as sexist as many employers. 

Many compound nouns indicating some kind of job or position 
ended in —man, even though this job or position might easily be held 
by a woman. Fireman and policeman are cases in point, and they 
became fire fighter and police officer when sexism was removed. 
Foreman became supervisor or something similar. So far so good. 
These words managed to bring off a relatively smooth transition. 

The word chairman was not so lucky. Because it ended in -man 
it had to go, but what would it become? That was a difficult question 
and it was given some tricky answers. Part of the trouble was that 
there had always been a lot of female chairmen around. Not many 
of them had succeeded in smashing through the glass ceiling to 
become heads of companies, but many of them had been 
designated chairmen of societies and social organizations. 

Younger women in particular wanted to get shot of the —man 
element at all costs. A reasonably popular replacement choice was — 
person, but it was far from popular with everyone. Many people 


absolutely hated chairperson and said so. Bear in mind that, 
although there is always a degree of language change going on, the 
scale and the speed of change was not as great when chairman 
was trying to divest itself of its obvious masculinity. Many women, 
especially older women, said that, given the choice, they would 
rather be a chairman than a chairperson any day. 

One proposed alternative was chair. This also brought forth much 
protest. | heard one rather matronly woman declaim that she had no 
intention of becoming something neuter like a chair. She would 
rather be a chairman. 

Somehow the whole thing has calmed down, as things do in time. 
| do not think that there has ever been an across-the-board solution. 
Some people chairing a meeting or a social organization will be 
chairs and some will be chairpersons. Probably, some, whatever 
their gender, may still be chairmen. 

Of course the use of -man in compound nouns was not restricted 
to its association with chair. There were other words that fell into this 
category, words such as barman and spokesman, for example. A 
different fate has befallen these two. Although attempts have been 
made to impose barperson on pub-goers they have not been all that 
successful. Barman is still flourishing. More surprisingly, so is 
barmaid, which you would think would be regarded as sexist in the 
extreme. It has fought off not only barperson, but other attempts to 
replace it with words such as bar assistant and bar attendant. 

Spokesman, however, has not shown the same capacity for 
survival as barmaid. Spokesperson is one of a few —person words 
that do not automatically reduce people to fits of laughter. The word 
has become quite common when the gender of the person speaking 


on behalf of an organization is not known. Obviously, if the gender of 
that person is known then the correct gender can be assigned and 
we could end up with a spokesman or a spokeswoman. This 
should be acceptable to all although that is not always the case. It is 
no surprise that many organizations tend to duck this issue and go 
for the word representative instead. 

The proposed substitution of person for man was considered by 
many, at least at first, to be hilarious. As a result it gave rise to a 
great deal of exaggeration and satire. People would find amusement 
in substituting person for man in words such as manhole. Others 
with no thought of humour attempted to get rid of the word manhole 
by substituting sewer access hole or utility access hole. 
Fortunately most of us do not have much call to refer to manholes, 
unless we trip over one or, worse, fall down one. In such cases we 
are probably not overly concerned with what they are called. 


IS MANKIND NO MORE? 

We are not yet finished with the word man. Man was also formerly 
used universally to refer to human beings as a group or to human 
beings from a particular period of history, as in: 


Man has destroyed the habitats of many animals. 


Early man lived in caves and wore animal skins. 


Sometimes man in this sense was spelt with a capital letter, 
sometimes not, but it was not the spelling that caused the problem. It 
was the fact that its use ignored half the human race, the women. 
Some people continue to use man in this sense as though it were 
a generic word referring to any human being rather than to a 


member of the male sex. If you want to avoid this use you can often 
substitute humans or human beings or the human race, whichever 
seems the most appropriate in the context. Similarly, mankind can 
be avoided by the use of humankind, but do avoid using 
personkind or you will run the risk of being greeted by the same 
kind of hilarity that personhole gives rise to. 


PERSON 


The word person may often be used satirically when it is used as 
part of a compound word such as personhole, but it is a perfectly 
respectable word when used on its own. It plays a useful part in 
avoiding male bias in language. Formerly, someone seeking a new 
employee would very probably have spoken or written of the need to 
find ‘the right man for the job’. Nowadays the would-be employer 
would be much more likely to say or write ‘the right person for the 
job’. When more than one person is involved people should be used 
instead of men. 


-ESS 

The suffix -ess may not look like a particularly troublesome word but 
its appearance is deceptive. It has played a major part in the fight for 
equality of the sexes. 

Formerly, some words, such as author, poet, sculptor, whose 
gender is not obvious, unless the identity of the individual person is 
known, were automatically assumed to be masculine and they had 
feminine forms, authoress, poetess and sculptress. The call to 
stamp out sexism from language meant that these —ess forms were 


considered belittling to women and so were found to be 
unacceptable. 

The —ess was thus removed from these and some other words 
and they became the gender-free or neutral words, author, poet and 
sculptor. However, the English language is not always consistent — 
far from it. So we find that some feminine forms, such as waitress, 
are still in common use, while both actor and actress are commonly 
used for a female actor. 

Manageress is still sometimes used to refer to a woman who is in 
charge of a shop, but not to a woman who has climbed the company 
executive ladder to managerial level. The job of air hostess, once 
thought to be ultra-glamorous, is now known by the more mundane 
term of flight attendant, whether the person doing the job is a man 
or a woman. 

Alternatives to -ess such as -trix are also disappearing. As is the 
case with —ess, the former male term is now seen as the neutral 
term and the word proprietor can refer either to a male or female 
owner of a business. 


-ETTE 
If -ess was often, by this time, considered to be something of a 
despised suffix, how much more despised was the suffix —ette. It 
was belittling on two counts. Like —ess, it was used to form a female 
equivalent of a male word, but it was also used to refer to a 
diminutive or small form. 

Fortunately, there were never that many —ette words referring to 
women around. Probably the best known was usherette, a woman 
who showed you to your seat in a cinema or theatre. Nowadays, 


places which still have people showing patrons to their seats would 
probably refer to the male or female person doing the job as an 
usher. 

Female jockeys were sometimes called jockettes but, although 
there have long been a large number of female riders around, 
women jockeys have been few on the ground. The word jockette 
never really caught on before it was ruled out of order. 

The word hackette was, and is still, occasionally used to refer to 
a female journalist. Its use is usually satirical and women journalists 
sometimes use it humorously of themselves. 


LADY/WOMAN/FEMALE 
We are not yet finished with the influence of women on language, 
but this next issue has nothing to do with men. It is purely a female 
issue and one that sounds as though it belongs more to class than 
gender. It concerns the use of the words lady and woman (see 1, 2). 
Formerly the word lady was often used instead of woman 
because doing so was thought to be part of the code of polite 
behaviour. Many parents still encourage their children to refer to a 
woman as a lady. For example, a mother might say to her young 
Child in a bus: 


‘Sue, come and sit on my knee and give that lady your 
seat.’ 


Some older people might feel uncomfortable about using the word 
woman since they will have been taught not to do so. However, for 
the most part woman is now the accepted term and lady can be 
regarded as rather a condescending term. Thus cleaning lady is to 


be avoided and there is no need to use cleaning woman since 
cleaner will be absolutely fine. After all the person doing the 
cleaning might be a man! 

There are some employment words which, even before the sexual 
revolution, could refer to either men or women, although there were 
far more men than women in the roles. Such words include doctor 
and engineer. 

The term lady doctor was formerly quite commonly used to refer 
to a doctor who was a woman. This term is now old-fashioned and 
people who feel the need of consulting a doctor who is not a man 
probably quite happily refer to a woman doctor. Alternatively, it is 
perfectly all right to refer to a female doctor. 

People are not so likely to have to worry about the gender of an 
engineer. Formerly it was not a problem at all because there were 
very few female engineers, engineering not being considered a 
suitable career for a woman. Now engineers who are female can 
follow the example set by doctors and be referred to as a woman 
engineer or a female engineer. This will also apply to various other 
trades, professions, etc, as in: 


The company now employs quite a few female bus 
drivers. 


A similar problem can affect men if they take up a profession that 
was formerly restricted to women. For example, there are now more 
men taking up primary teaching but that has no linguistic problems. 
Like women, they are just teachers. But the same is not true of 
nurses. Formerly nurses were assumed to be women so when men 
started to take up nursing as a profession they became known as 
male nurses. 


FEMALE AS A NOUN 


As we have seen, female is perfectly acceptable as an adjective, but 
care must be taken if you are thinking of using it as a noun. It is fine 
to use it if you wish to refer to young people of the female sex who 
are too young to be described as women, as in: 


He is the only man in a house full of females — his wife, 
his mother and his three young daughters. 


It can also be used to contrast with male, as in: 


There are now twice the number of females as there are 
males in the club. 


It can be used of female animals without any protest. 
However, the use of female as a noun can be regarded as 
disrespectful or insulting, as in: 


Some interfering female has just told us that we can't 
park here. 


Who is the female wearing that dreadful hat? 


GIRL 


Girl is obviously quite acceptable if it is used to refer to someone of 
the female sex who is either a child or an adolescent, as in: 


The girls in the class have done better in the exam than 
the boys. 


When it is used of older people who are, in fact, women, the word 
girl can sometimes be regarded as patronizing or disrespectful when 
itis used by men. This is quite ironic as some men, particularly older 


men, think that they are being complimentary or courteous when 
using girl to refer to a woman who is quite obviously no longer as 
young as a girl, as in: 


What would you girls like to drink? 


The 'stamping out of sexism' campaign may well have passed such 
men by. 

It seems a bit unfair but it is quite all right for women who are no 
longer young to refer to their friends of a similar age as girls, as in: 


My mother says she can't come to dinner tomorrow 
night as she always has a night out with the girls on a 
Thursday. 


PARTNERS OR WHAT? 


Another issue which involved a social change connected with gender 
caused the language some problems along the way, although the 
final effect was not at all dramatic. Before the 1960s it was not 
considered respectable for members of the opposite sex to live 
together unless they were married. Attitudes to unmarried sex 
changed from the 1960s, partly, it must be said, because of the 
introduction of the contraceptive pill. From then on, more and more 
members of the opposite sex took to living together without taking 
any marriage vows. 

This involved a linguistic problem that people were much 
preoccupied with during the late 1970s and early 1980s. How do you 
introduce someone you are living with but who is not your husband 
or wife? Believe it or not, this was a question that many people, 
including several language experts, agonized over at the time. 


Question mark 


The question mark (?) is sometimes also known as the query and it is used to 
mark the end of a sentence which asks a question (see 1). The following 
sentences are all questions ending in a question mark: Where are we? 

Is that the right time? 

Who is that? 

Why did they leave so early? 

Does he always behave so badly? 

Would you pass me the salt, please? 

Can I help you? 

Whose coat is this? 


NB: Writing questions 
It is not recommended to use more than one question mark at the end of a 
sentence. 

When writing college essays or literary interpretations it may be tempting 
to interperse your writing with questions, as in: ‘So what do we learn from 
Wordsworth’s view of nature?’ 


This is too informal for a such a composition. It is better to write: ‘What we 
learn from Wordsworth’s view of nature is ...’ 


Spouse was obviously just as inappropriate as husband or wife, 
while calling someone by the legal term, cohabitee, is enough to 
have them begging for marriage. 

Boyfriend and girlfriend may have sounded a bit young in the 
particular circumstances and may even have suggested an 
unwanted degree of impermanence. Lover had the advantage of 
being able to be used to refer to both sexes, but it sounded rather 
racy and even illegal. We are talking here of respectable unmarried 
couples. 

Partner was suggested quite early on, but it was rejected on the 
grounds that it properly belonged in a business relationship. Some 
strange alternatives were put forward. One of these was significant 
other which some people stuck with. However, this term mostly went 
on to mean a person who was influential or supportive in one's life 
(rather than someone who shared your house and bed as well as 
your life). 

One of the strangest terms was POSSLQ, short for ‘persons of 
the opposite sex sharing living quarters’. It seems extraordinary that 
this was given serious consideration by quite sensible people. 
Fortunately it did not last. 

Someone uncovered the Scots word bidie-in, a word meaning ‘a 
live-in partner’ that was hitherto more or less restricted to the north- 
east of Scotland. For a time it enjoyed quite a lot of general attention 
in the British media, but this soon faded. It probably sounded far too 
homely and unsophisticated to be a real contender and it soon 
retreated back to its native heath. Live-in did not last very long 
either. 


| mention these words that did not catch on simply to show you 
what a narrow escape language sometimes has. In this case it all 
came right in the end and we were left with partner, the word that is 
now still most commonly used. Its close association with business 
seemed not to matter after all. A lot of angst and argument could 
have been prevented if people had just settled on this term in the 
first place! 

Vocabulary was not the only thing to change as the English 
language did its best to dispose of sexism — grammar, too, was 
affected (see sexism in Desexing grammar in Chapter 1). There 
can be no doubt that the movement to stamp out sexism in language 
achieved a great deal of success. 


POLITICAL CORRECTNESS 


To some extent, the movement to stamp out sexism got tangled up 
with the movement to impose political correctness (PC) on 
language, although the PC movement never did become the 
universal success that some people predicted. 

Perhaps this lack of success was not all that surprising. For a 
start, the movement faced a major basic problem. Many people did 
not know what it was all about and many still do not know. Its very 
name was and is a barrier to understanding it. The term political 
correctness sounds as though it should mean something like 'in 
accordance with current or acceptable political beliefs or policy’ and 
in fact it had a meaning of this kind in the 18th century. 

However, by the time modern political correctness came into play 
around the mid 1980s in America, later in Britain, the term had little 


to do with what ordinary people regard as the meaning of 'political'. 
Instead it referred to a movement aimed at minimizing causing 
offence to others, especially when this was based on race, gender, 
religion, disability, age, occupation, etc. This movement was not only 
aimed at language, but also at policy, behaviour and so on. 

As you will see, it sounds as though this movement was based on 
very good intentions. It was an excellent idea to try to protect people 
from discrimination and insult. Sadly, this idea was taken to such 
ridiculous extremes that the term political correctness came to be 
regarded as a pejorative term, rather than a force for good. 

It became something to poke fun at, rather than something to 
applaud and admire. If you mention the term political correctness, 
a great many people will come up with some humorous inventions 
based on the notion of political correctness. 

Many of these involve the addition of the word challenged, as in: 


chronologically challenged - old 
morally challenged = criminal 
follicularly challenged - bald. 


The more extreme and unusual these inventions are, the funnier 
they seem —or so the user of the word thinks. 

Of course political correctness had a serious purpose when it was 
introduced. It was intended to put a positive light on some kind of 
personal problem so that it did not seem to be as much of a 
disadvantage as might first appear. In its non-humorous sense it can 
be applied to someone who is disabled in the form physically 
challenged. Also, visually challenged is sometimes used to refer 
to people who are partially sighted or visually impaired. 


There were several other PC suggestions put forward to describe 
people who are disabled, but they simply point to another problem 
that political correctness encountered. This was the fact that the very 
people that the movement was trying to protect did not much like the 
words that were suggested. Perhaps they found them patronizing. 
Perhaps they preferred to face their problems head on rather than 
pussyfoot around them. Whatever the reason, some expressions 
that were meant to put a positive light on a disability, such as 
differently abled, otherly abled, otherwise abled and uniquely 
abled, never really caught on. 


REMOVING OFFENSIVE TERMS 

The aim of political correctness was to avoid words and phrases that 
might be regarded as offensive to a particular section of society and 
it is a pity that it all went horribly wrong. However, the process of 
trying to avoid offensive words and phrases had been started long 
before the launch of the PC movement and it has had some 
success, particularly when related to race and nationality. Most 
dictionaries now, if they include such words at all, clearly indicate 
that they are considered to be offensive. 

Some alterations to the language in this area involve a change of 
the name traditionally given to a particular group of people. For 
example, the indigenous people of the Arctic are now mostly known 
by the name Inuit, rather than by the name Eskimo, meaning 'eater 
of raw flesh'. The term Inuit is preferred by many of the people 
themselves, although the word Eskimo is still used. 

There has also been a change of name for the people whose 
ancestors inhabited America before the arrival of Europeans. lt 


seems unbelievable now, but, until fairly recently, these people were 
offensively and quite commonly known as Red Indians. This then 
became either Indians or American Indians and now the preferred 
term is Native Americans or Native North Americans. 


THE COLOUR OF YOUR SKIN 

The colour of a person's skin has caused many problems in 
language. Opinions as to what is an acceptable term for a dark- 
skinned person have differed, have changed and have changed 
back again. If you have lived through these changes this makes it 
difficult to decide what will be considered acceptable and what might 
give offence. 

In the 1960s the word coloured, which grouped together 
everyone who was not white-skinned, was decreed to be offensive in 
Britain, but nowadays the term Coloured is used officially in South 
Africa to describe South Africans of mixed ethnic parentage or 
descent. 

Political correctness was more successful in North America than it 
was in Britain. So it is that the terms people of color (POCs) and 
women of color (WOCs) are commonly used in America by 
ordinary people as well as bureaucrats. 

Also in the 1960s, the term black, often spelt Black, became 
universally acceptable and was to be found in such expressions as 
black power. |t was also used as a noun to refer to a person. 
However, many Americans of African descent prefer the term 
African American. 


AGEISM 


There have been many changes in society as the decades have 
gone by. One of these changes involves the length of the average 
allotted lifespan. Because of major advances in medical diagnosis 
and treatment, a great many people are living longer than previous 
generations did. Many of them remain fit and lively until they are 
quite old, but they do not feel old and they do not like to be called 
old. Baby boomers, the many people born in the years just after the 
Second World War, have been used to getting their own way, largely 
because there are so many of them. If they did not want to be called 
old then they would be called something more appropriate, but 
what? 

Elderly is not much better than old, although it is considered to 
be more polite. Both words suggest that the person so described is a 
bit dated and might consider sitting by the fire knitting or reading a 
newspaper rather than going on a cruise. Perhaps older (attached to 
people) is the best option here. After all, practically everyone is older 
than someone else. Who can possibly object to the phrase older 
people? Almost certainly a good many can and will, but we shall 
move swiftly on. 

It is as well not to talk of the old. This lumps people together and 
suggests that individually they do not matter. The same is true of 
expressions such as the poor, the deaf and the blind. See Which 
word? in Chapter 8. 

For a while OAP was thought to be a suitable term for an older 
person. It might even have been regarded as an affectionate term, if 
you ignored the fact that it is an abbreviation for old age pensioner. 
Old age pensioner does not sound at all affectionate. Some 


language commentators have said that the expression is often used 
to suggest dependency on others, the feeling being that old age 
pensioners have somehow to be helped along by the rest of us. The 
baby boomers would not like that at all, even although many old age 
pensioners are reliant on the state benefit known as the old age 
pension. 

| am always puzzled when media presenters, as they are wont to 
do, talk of pensioners and then reveal that they are talking of people 
over 55 or 60, or sometimes even over 50. They have to be talking 
about people who are in the enviable position of having a private 
pension which they can take at these ages. Successive governments 
seem to try and increase the age at which the state pension is paid. 
Who knows where that will end? 

The Americans never did take to the term OAP, or, for that matter, 
its longer form old age pensioner. Instead, they opted for senior 
citizen. Unfortunately, | cannot help thinking of that in terms of the 
classroom and the playground, especially now that senior has 
gradually taken over from senior citizen in the States. Meanwhile, 
British English seems to be embracing senior citizen. 

| have a particular dislike of ultra-jolly people, compéres at 
concerts and the like, who describe older people as 80 or 90 (or so) 
years young. | am not too keen on the young of all ages either. 

In some cases, efforts to remove discrimination from language 
have been successful. However, in some ways by changing the 
language we are simply paying lip service to the removal of 
discrimination which unfortunately still flourishes in society to this 
day. 


ri 
VEXING VERBS 


The verb is usually the most important part of a sentence and so it is 
essential that you get it right. Now, there is nothing quite so off- 
putting as someone telling you right at the start of something that it 
can be very difficult. However, | feel that | have to do this on the 
subject of verbs. There is no point in lying to you. Verbs are hard 
work. They fulfil a number of functions in sentences, such as tense 
and mood, and all of these functions can give rise to problems. You 
have been warned! 

Some of you may have put a lot of hard work into verbs already 
but have forgotten some of what you have learnt, or you may have 
not quite grasped the information first time around. For you the 
comments that follow will act as a kind of refresher course or give 
you some more guidance through the jungle that is verbs. 

Hopefully, those of you who are still on the nursery slopes of verbs 
will also find them useful as a starting point. 


WHAT IS A VERB? 


In primary school some children are told that a verb is a ‘doing word’. 
To some extent this is true but it is not the full story. Verbs are ‘doing 


words' in the sense that they express action. In the following 
sentences the words walk and listen are both verbs: 


They always walk to school. 


Please listen carefully. 


However, verbs can also be said to be 'being' words, in that they 
indicate a condition or a state. In this situation they do not actually 
refer to an action, but simply act as a connection between the 
subject and the other parts of the sentence that relate to it. In the 
following sentences the words is and seems are both verbs: 


She is a very beautiful woman. 


He seems an honest man. 


| have indicated above that the functions of verbs can cause 
problems, but you do not get as far as that before you come across 
problems. The very forms of verbs can themselves cause 
headaches. The verbs that cause fewest problems in this respect are 
known as regular verbs because they follow a set, regular pattern — 
except when there are exceptions! 

In order to understand what this pattern involves, you need to 
know something about tenses. With reference to verbs, the word 
tense indicates the time at which an action takes place. If the action 
is taking place now the verb is in the present tense, as in: 


They live next door to us. 


We are making cakes. 


If the action has taken place in the past the verb is in the past tense, 
as in: 


The children played in the park yesterday. 
He once loved her. 


If the action referred to is likely to happen in the future the verb is in 
the future tense, as in: 


She will be very pleased to See you. 


You also need to know what a participle is or does. You probably 
know this already but you may need reminding. The past participle 
is used with parts of the verb have to form the perfect tense, also 
known as the present perfect tense, as in: 


They have bought a new house. 


She has taken her child to the doctor. 


In the first sentence bought is the past participle of the verb buy and 
in the second sentence taken is the past participle of the verb take. 

The past participle is also used to form the pluperfect tense, also 
known as the past perfect tense, as in: 


We had brought a packed lunch with us. 


He had hidden the jewels in a cave. 


In the first sentence brought is the past participle of the verb bring 
and in the second sentence hidden is the past participle of the verb 
hide. 

The present participle is formed by adding —ing to the infinitive 
or base form, as in walking. The present participle is used with parts 


Exclamation mark 


The exclamation mark (!) is used to mark the end of an exclamation or 
sometimes a directive (see 1)). The following sentences are all exclamations or 
directives ending in an exclamation mark: Run! 

Save me! 

What a beautiful day! 

How marvellous! 

Well done! 

You must be joking! 

Ouch! 

Let me go! 


NB: Watch out! 

Be careful not to overuse the exclamation mark. It is easy to do so, 
particularly in a piece of informal English. One is enough at the close of a 
sentence. Overuse of such sentences within a piece of writing can detract 
from the potential dramatic effect of the occasional use of the mark. 

It is common for people to overuse exclamation marks in emails, because 
the communication is often informal and because we are often trying to 
convey points of view and emotions that we would not normally be doing in 
a formal piece of writing. 


of the verb be to form the present continuous tense, as in: 


We are walking to work. 


You are snoring. 


The infinitive or base form of a verb gives no indication of person, 
number or tense. The infinitive is often preceded by the word to, as 
in: 

She wanted to sing. 


They refused to go. 


REGULAR VERBS 


In regular verbs the ending —ed is added to the infinitive or base form 
of the verb in order to form the past tense and the past participle. 
Therefore worked is the past tense of the verb work. 

If the verb already ends in e then only —d is added. Therefore 
loved is the past tense of the verb love. 

When the infinitive or base form ends in —ch, -ss or —x, —ed is 
added, as in march/marched and toss/tossed. 

When the infinitive or base form ends in —y, the y changes to i 
before —ed is added, as in try/tried and marry/married. 

The present participle of regular verbs is formed by adding —ing to 
the infinitive or base form, as in laugh/laughing and walk/walking. 

If the base form ends in —e, the e is mostly dropped when the — 
ing is added, as in dare/daring and change/changing. 

Another feature of regular verbs is that the third person singular of 
their present tense is formed by adding -s to the infinitive or base 


form, as in: 


He plays football. 


It seems obvious. 


So far so good. All this seems fairly straightforward, but | have not 
yet mentioned spelling with reference to regular verbs and this can 
cause a few problems. Here are some rules that you need to know 
about. 


SPELLING RULES FOR REGULAR VERBS 


1 


To form the present tense when the infinitive or base form ends 
in-ch, -ss or -x, -es is added rather than just -s , as in 
march/marches and toss/tosses. When the base form ends in ~y, 
the y changes to i before the —es is added, as in try/tries and 
cry/cries. 

To form the present participle when the infinitive or base form 
ends in —e, the e is removed from the infinitive or base form 
before adding -ing, as manage/managing and 
rummage/rummaging. Note that ageing can also be correctly 
spelt aging. 

When a verb consists of one syllable and ends in a single 
consonant which is preceded by a single vowel, you double the 
consonant when adding —ed to form the past tense or past 
participle, or —ing to form the present participle, as with 
drop/dropped/dropping and  pat/patted/patting. This sounds 
complicated but | assure you that it does make sense if you read 
it enough times. 


4 (see 1, 2, 3) When a verb consists of more than one syllable and 


ends in a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, you 
double the consonant if the word is pronounced with the stress is 
on the last syllable to form the past tense or past participle and 
the present participle. Examples include refer/referred/referring 


and transmit/transmitted/transmitting. | promise you that this really 
does make sense. Start again and read slowly. 


Just to make life more difficult there are some exceptions to 
this rule. One of them concerns the letter I. For this see rule 5 
below. Other exceptions include worshipped/worshipping and 
handicapped where you double the p even though the stress is 
on the first syllable. 


5 (see 1, 2) When the verb ends in -I then you double the letter | 


when forming the past participle or past tense or when you add — 
ing to form the present participle, even when the stress is not on 
the final syllable, as in  travel/travelled/travelling and 
level/levelled/levelling. To make matters more complicated, 
American English does not follow this rule. It has 
traveled/traveling where British English has travelled/travelling. 
Watch out for this if you read a lot of American novels. 


Note that some of these spelling rules do not apply only to regular 


verbs but they cause particular problems with reference to them. 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING REGULAR VERBS 
These often involve spelling errors. 


Forgetting to remove the —e from infinitive or base forms before 
adding —ing when forming the present participle. For example 
writing judgeing instead of judging. See Rule 2. 

Forgetting to double the final consonant when forming the past 
tense or present participle of verbs such as rot or pet. Do not 
write roted or peting. These are wrong. Rotted and petting are 
the correct forms. See Rule 3. 


Forgetting to double the final consonant in the past tenses or 
present participles of such words as prefer and commit. Do not 
write prefered/prefering or commited/commiting. These are 
wrong. Preferred/preferring and committed/committing are the 
correct forms. See Rule 4. 


Forgetting to double the —r in the past tense and present participle 
of the verb occur. These should be spelt occurred and 


occurring. A word of warning. While you are trying to remember 
to double the letter r, you need to remember that the letter c 
should also be doubled. 


e Doubling the -r in the past tense of the verb offer. Offerred is 
wrong because the stress on offer is not on the last syllable. 
Offered is correct. See Rule 4 (see 1). 

e Doubling the —p in the present participle of the verb develop, as 
in developping, because the stress is not on the last syllable. 
Developing is correct. See Rule 4 (see 2). 

e Forgetting to double the -I when forming the past participle or 
present participle of verbs such as travel and level. Do not write 
marveled or appaling. These are wrong. Marvelled and 
appalling are the correct forms. See Rule 5 (see 1). 

e Forgetting to double the —p in worshipped/worshipping. This is 
an exception to Rule 4 (see 3). The form with the single letter p is 
correct use in American English (worshiped/worshiping). 

e Doubling the —t in the past participle, past tense and present 
participle of the verb benefit as in benefitted/benefitting. These 
are wrong because the stress is not on the first syllable of the 
word benefit. They should be spelt benefited and benefiting. 


There are plenty of examples of correct usage in italics in the two 
passages that follow. 


GETTING AROUND 


When we were there we travelled everywhere by train and could 
not help marvelling at how efficient their rail system is. We 
thought of taking our car over there, but we have both 
committed ourselves to helping to save the environment. Mind 
you, we were quite appalled at the cost of the train tickets. It 
occurred to me too /ate that the friend we were visiting had 
referred to this in one of her letters. Indeed, she had offered to 
buy our tickets locally for us, but | had refused. | thought it would 
not have mattered, but we found out that purchasing tickets 
locally in advance is much cheaper. Our travel budget would 
have benefited greatly from saving money like that. 


RETURNING HOME 


As | turned the key in the door, | was aware of such a terrible 
smell that | dropped the key. | rushed to the kitchen and found 
that all the vegetables in the fridge had rotted. The door had not 
been shut properly. It must have been open since we left to go 
on holiday two weeks ago. My son was supposed to make 
regular trips to the house but something must have cropped up. 
My wife, who was patting the dog, was developing a cold and 
she was lucky enough not be able to smell very well. | hastily 
gathered up the food from the fridge and tossed it into the bin at 
the back of the house. | then noticed a great pile of newspapers 
behind the front door. Our son had not cancelled them. | needed 
a cup of coffee desperately — or maybe something stronger! 


IRREGULAR VERBS 


If you think that regular verbs are difficult, you should prepare 
yourself for something much worse! As you might expect from their 
name, irregular verbs do not follow the pattern of regular verbs. They 
fall into several different categories, the rules of which are listed 
below. The information given is designed to simply jog your memory 
and help you reinforce what you already know but may have 
forgotten. 


RULES FOR IRREGULAR VERBS 


1 In some irregular verbs the past tense and the past participle both 
take the same form as the infinitive or base form, as in cut/cut, 
bet/bet, hit/ hit and put/put. 

2 Some irregular verbs have two past tenses and two past 
participles, both sets having the same form, as in burned/burnt, 
dreamed/dreamt and spoiled/spoilt. 


3 Some irregular verbs have past tenses and past participles which 


have the same form as each other and do not end in —ed, as in 
hold/held/held, keep/kept/kept and teach/taught/taught. 


Some irregular verbs have a past tense which, in common with 
those of regular verbs, ends in —ed or —d, whichever is relevant. 
However in this category the verb has two possible past 
participles, one of which is the same as the past tense and the 
other of which takes a different form. For example, the verb show 
has the past tense showed and the two past participles showed 
and shown, and the verb prove has the past tense proved and 
the past participles proved and proven. 

Some irregular verbs have a past tense and a past participle 
which are different from each other and different from the infinitive 
or base form. For example the verb draw has the past tense 
drew and the past participle drawn, the verb grow has the past 
tense grew and the past participle grown, and the verb swim has 
the past tense swam and the past participle swum. 


If you have read through all this and felt completely overwhelmed, do 
not worry and do not feel inadequate. It is not you. It is them. 


Irregular verbs are acknowledged to be one of the most difficult 


aspects of English grammar. There is only one thing to do with them. 


You have to grit your teeth and learn them. It will be worth it in the 
end. You'll see. Lists of irregular verbs in their different forms can be 


found on Some irregular verbs. 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING IRREGULAR VERBS 


Many of the errors involve the verbs which have been assigned to 
category 5. Some errors involve using the past participle form of 
one of these verbs wrongly when it is the past tense that is the 
correct form in the context, as in / swum (past participle) in the 
lake yesterday instead of correctly writing / swam (past tense) in 
the lake yesterday and wrongly writing the phone only rung (past 


participle) once instead of correctly writing the phone only rang 
(past tense) once. 

Sometimes it is the other way round. Some errors involve using 
the past tense form wrongly when it is the past participle that is 
the correct form in the context, as in the ship had sank off the 
coast of Ireland instead of correctly writing the ship had sunk off 
the coast of Ireland. 


Using beat, the past tense of the verb beat, in contexts where the 
past participle beaten should be used, as in we've beat (past 
tense) them three times this season instead of correctly writing 
we've beaten (past participle) them three times this season. 


Using bit, the past tense of the verb bite, in contexts where the 
past participle bitten should be used. It is wrong to write her dog 
has bit (past tense) the postman. The correct form is her dog has 
bitten (past participle) the postman. 

Using gotten instead of got as the past participle of the verb get 
in British English. To write they have gotten very friendly just 
recently or they had gotten what they deserved is currently 
considered wrong, but it is growing in popularity because of the 
influence of American films and books. The influence of American 
English has been strengthened by the fact that many learners of 
English now learn American English rather than British English. 


Using dove instead of dived as the past tense of the verb dive in 
British English. In American English both dove and dived are 
acceptable. The boy dove into the pool is considered correct in 
American English but wrong in British English. The boy dived into 
the pool is correct in British English. 

One of the most common errors involves the verb do. People 
frequently misuse done (past participle), wrongly writing he done 
wrong and should be punished, when the correct form of this is 
either he has done wrong and should be punished or he did 
wrong and should be punished. This mistake is more common in 
spoken English. 


The passages that follow provide examples of irregular verbs in use. 


MORE OF A HINDRANCE THAN A HELP 


Mr Jackson had /earnt that his friends' children all helped with 
the housework and he thought that his three children should do 
the same. Unfortunately, it was not working out very well. Jane 
was helping to cook dinner, but she had spilled/spilt a bottle of 
cooking oil on the kitchen floor and had then burned/burnt the 
sausages. Dinner had definitely been spoiled/spoilt. Meanwhile 
Jack had mowed/mown the lawn and discovered he had an 
allergy to freshly cut grass. The area around his eyes had 
swelled up/swollen up and he kept sneezing. 

He had broken the lawnmower, but he said that it broke by 
itself. Sue chose to go shopping and now wished she had 
chosen some other task. She forgot several items and was 
nearly home when she realized it. Her mother would not be 
pleased that she had forgotten so many things. Still her mother 
forgave people easily. She had already forgiven Jack and Jane 
for their mistakes. Sue was right. Furthermore, her mother had 
decided that she would rather not have her children's help 
around the house. She had always known the whole thing would 
be a disaster. She knew her children too well! 


A TRAGEDY AT SEA 


The fishing boat got into difficulties in the storm when it was 
within sight of the island. When it sank quite suddenly many of 
the crew swam ashore. If the ship had sunk any further out to 
sea there would have been more fatalities. Possibly there would 
have been more survivors if more men had swum ashore right 
away instead of taking time to get the lifeboat out. At least that is 
what one of the crew wrote in a letter to his family. He had also 
written to the families of those who had drowned simply to send 
his condolences. Many of the survivors gave money towards the 
purchase of a large wreath and they had given this to the 
grieving families on the day of the funeral. 


ANTIQUES FOR SALE 


John did not sell the house which he inherited from his aunt, but 
he sold most of the things that were in it. He said that he had 
sold these for two reasons. They were too old-fashioned for his 
taste and he needed the money which he got for them. In fact, 
he had got quite a lot of money from the sale. When John's aunt 
was young she was a keen collector of antiques and had spent 
most of her money on these. As she got older, she spent less on 
them, but she still had a valuable collection. She had put very 
little money into keeping the house in good repair. Now John put 
the money from the sale of the antiques into doing just that. 


A MISUNDERSTANDING 


| couldn't believe it. My boyfriend Tom's breath stank of alcohol 
and he had driven home. Tom drove to and from work every day 
and before | met him he had frequently had a few drinks with his 
workmates before setting out for home. Before he moved in with 
me he had sworn that he would never drink and drive again. | 
swore that | would throw him out if he ever did. 


My best friend was killed by a drink-driver two years ago. She 
always rode her bike to university and she had just ridden out of 
the campus onto the main road when a car struck her. She died 
a few hours later in hospital. The driver was so drunk that he 
had struck her without even noticing. It seemed impossible. 


From then on | had worn a badge warning people of the 
dangers of drink-driving. Tom wore one too, but it obviously 
didn't mean very much to him. | was so angry that | tore the 
badge from his jacket. In fact | saw that | had torn a bit of the 
jacket as well. 


So far my boyfriend had not spoken a word. He now spoke 
and | realized that | had made a huge mistake. | had lost my 
temper before checking the facts. Tom's teetotal friend Jack had 
driven Tom home in Tom's car. That is how | /ost that particular 
boyfriend! 


ASPECTS OF VERBS LIKELY TO CAUSE 
PROBLEMS 


PARTICIPLES AND PARTICIPIAL PHRASES 

A participial phrase contains a participle of a verb, whether 
present participle or past participle. Participial phrases can be used 
to cement the parts of a sentence together, as in: 


Strolling along the woodland path, the visitors admired 
the brightly coloured spring flowers. 


In the sentence above the participial phrase beginning with the 
present participle Strolling refers to the subject of the sentence, the 
visitors, and is placed right next to it. 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING PARTICIPLES 
Avoid the dangling participle 


The best place to put a participial phrase is next to the noun to which 
it refers. A dangling or hanging participle refers to a participle that 
is not attached to any word in the sentence. It is just 'dangling' there, 
as in: 


Lying on the beach, summer was nearly at an end. 


Lying is certainly a present participle and it begins the participial 
phrase Lying on the beach. The trouble is that this phrase should 
refer to a person, but it seems to be referring to summer. This does 
not make sense. The participle is dangling there without purpose. In 
order to get the sentence to make sense we have to reword it, as in: 


Capital letter 


Capital letters are not technically speaking punctuation marks, but their use is 
so closely associated with the use of the full stop, and with the question mark 
and exclamation mark that it makes sense to treat their use here. Just as a 
sentence ends with a full stop or, occasionally, with a question mark or 
exclamation mark, so it always begins with a capital letter. The opposite of a 
capital letter is a lower-case letter. Capital letters are used in a number of 
situations: 


A capital letter is used as the initial letter of the first word of a sentence or a 
direct quotation, as in They left early. and He said weakly, ‘I don’t feel very 
well.’ 


A capital letter is always used as the initial letter of a name or proper noun, as 
in Mary Brown, South America, Rome, speak Italian, Buddhism and Marxism. 


A capital letter is also used as the initial letter of the main words in the titles of 
people, places or works of art, as in the following: 


Uncle Fred, Professor Jones, Ely Cathedral, Edinburgh University, Glasgow 
Caledonian University, reading Wuthering Heights, watching a production of 
Guys and Dolls, listen to Beethoven’s Third Symphony and buy a copy of ‘The 
Potato Eaters’ by van Gogh. 

They are also used in the titles of wars and historical, cultural and geological 
periods, as in the Wars of the Roses, the Renaissance and the Ice Age. Only the 
major words of titles, etc, begin with capital letters. Words, such as the, on, of, 
etc, are in lower-case letters, as The Mill on the Floss. 


A capital letter is used as the initial letter of the days of the week, months of the 
year, and religious festivals, as Monday, October, Easter, Yom Kippur. It is a 
matter of choice whether the seasons of the year are given capital letters or not, 
as in spring/Spring, autumn/ Autumn. 


A capital letter is used as the initial letter of God, Allah or Jesus Christ, or 
similar words. When a pronoun is used to refer to God or Christ the pronoun 


Lying on the beach, the young sun-worshippers felt that 
summer was nearly at an end. 


Lying now refers to the subject of the sentence, the young sun- 
worshippers. lt is no longer dangling. 

Another example of a dangling participle occurs in the following 
sentence: 


Travelling north, the landscape became more and more 
bleak. 


Travelling is a present participle and it begins the participial phrase 
Travelling north. But the participial phrase seems to be referring to 
the landscape, which does not make sense. The landscape has 
been there for thousands of years and is not travelling anywhere. 
The participial phrase has to be attached to a person or something 
that is capable of travelling. The participle is dangling there without 
purpose. 

In order to get the sentence to make sense, we have to reword it, 
as in: 


Travelling north, the explorers saw that the landscape 
was getting more and more bleak. 


Travelling now refers to the subject of the sentence, the explorers. It 
is no longer dangling. 


Avoid the misrelated participle 

Sometimes participles are either wrongly or ambiguously placed. 
These are often known as misrelated participles, although some 
people also call these dangling participles, as in: 


In the distance we could see, driving through the 
mountain pass, a small group of soldiers. 


This sentence is potentially ambiguous. Are we driving through the 
mountains or is it the small group of soldiers that are doing the 
driving? lt is important that you attach the participle to the 
appropriate noun to avoid confusion and remove any possibility of 
ambiguity, as in: 


Driving through the mountain pass, we could See in the 
distance a small group of soldiers. 


-ING FORM OF VERBS 

The part of a verb ending in —ing can either be a present participle or 
it can be a verbal noun, also known as a gerund. It depends on the 
context. 

In the sentence 


| am walking in the park. 


the word walking is a present participle, while in the sentence 


Walking is an excellent form of exercise. 


walking is a verbal noun or gerund. In this sentence the verbal noun 
or gerund walking is the subject of the sentence, but a verbal noun 
or gerund can also be the object of a sentence, as in: 


He has taken up walking in order to get fit. 


The word gerund is now an unfamiliar word to many native speakers 
and is generally regarded as being difficult. There is one aspect of 
verbal nouns or gerunds that causes particular problems. According 


to traditional grammar, nouns or pronouns which qualify verbal 
nouns or gerunds should be in the possessive case. This means that 
the sentence 


My parents strongly object to my smoking in their 
house. 


is, according to traditional grammar, considered correct, whereas the 
sentence 


My parents strongly object to me smoking in their 
house. 


is considered wrong. Likewise, the following sentence 


Apparently, her husband does not like your going round 
there. 


is, according to traditional grammar, considered correct, whereas the 
sentence 


Apparently, her husband does not like you going round 
there 


is considered incorrect. 

The trouble is that many people have difficulty in understanding 
this, and it sounds more natural to them to use the second version of 
each of the above sentences. The result is that more and more 
people are opting for it although such usage is ungrammatical. It is 
one of those cases in modern English where what sounds natural is 
taking precedence over what is grammatically correct. However, this 
use is best confined to spoken English and informal written English. 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING GERUNDS 


Forgetting in formal contexts to use the possessive case in 
sentences such as: 


My parents hate my smoking in their house. 


It is grammatically correct to use the possessive case, although in 
spoken and less formal written contexts many people now use: 


My parents hate me smoking in their house. 


VERB AGREEMENT 

Verb agreement is also known as concord and refers to the fact 
that a verb must 'agree' with the appropriate subject in number. The 
word number is used to indicate whether the form of a word refers to 
one thing or more than one thing. Number agreement indicates that 
a singular noun is usually accompanied by a singular verb, as in: 


The bus to the city runs every two hours. 


While a plural noun is usually accompanied by a plural verb, as in: 


Buses to the city are not very reliable. 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING NUMBER AGREEMENT 


* Usually two singular nouns joined together with and take a plural 
verb, as in: 


Tom and Jane are going to the party. 


Remember, however, that when the subject is made up of two or 
more singular nouns connected by a phrase which, in some way, 
emphasizes the 'togetherness' of the nouns, such as together 
with, as well as, with and plus, the verb takes the singular form, as 
in: 


The boy's father, together with his elder sister, is going 
to visit him in hospital. 


Formerly it was the case that, when the subject takes the form of 
a singular noun linked to a plural noun by of, as in a number of 
issues, this had to be accompanied by a singular verb, as in: 


A number of serious issues has to be taken into 
consideration. 


If you used a plural verb in this context it was considered wrong. 
This is no longer the case. Nowadays, many people use a plural 
verb in such a situation, as in: 


A number of serious issues have to be taken into 
consideration. 


In other words, they make the verb agree with the nearest noun, 
in this case /ssues rather than number. Since this sounds more 
natural it is becoming more and more common, although it is 
grammatically wrong. You could say that common sense is 
prevailing. 
Take care with group or collective nouns, such as committee, 
family, government and jury. They can cause problems in relation 
to verb agreement. Some of these can be accompanied by either 
a singular or plural verb depending on the context. It all depends 
on whether you wish to emphasize the unity of the relevant noun, 
or whether you wish to emphasize the individual components that 
go to make up the noun. In the first case you would opt for a 
singular verb, while in the second case you would opt for a plural 
verb. 

For example, if you are thinking of the family as a unit you 
might say: 


The family is the most important influence in a young 
child's life. 


If you are considering the components of a family you might say: 


His family are coming from various parts of the world to 
celebrate his eightieth birthday with him. 


This distinction can be very difficult to get your head round and it 
can lead to a great deal of puzzlement and confusion. It can 
sometimes be difficult to decide which meaning you have in mind. 
Most people go on instinct or on what they think sounds best. It is 
a much simpler issue in American English, where such group or 
collective nouns are treated as singular. 


* Remember that indefinite pronouns, such as anyone, someone, 
everyone and no one, should be accompanied by a singular verb, 
as in: 


Everyone is welcome to attend the opening party. 
Either of the flats is suitable. 


Neither of them has a job. 


* Remember that if there is a combination of singular and plural 
subjects in the either ... or construction, the verb agrees with the 
noun nearest to it, as in: 


Either my brother or my parents are giving me a lift to 
the airport. 

Either his friends or his cousin is to blame for the 
damage to his car. 


The same is true of the neither ... nor construction, as in: 


Neither my sisters nor my brother has been invited. 


MOOD 


Mood is one of the categories into which verbs are divided. It gets its 
name from the fact that it was thought to show the attitude or 


viewpoint that a particular verb indicated. 

The moods are the indicative mood, the imperative mood and 
the subjunctive mood, but the only one of these that causes any 
problems is the subjunctive. 

As far as most verbs are concerned the subjunctive form of the 
verb is the same as its basic form except that the third person 
singular leaves off the —s ending, e.g. depart instead of departs. 

However the verb be has the past tense subjunctive were and its 
present subjunctive is be. 

The subjunctive is used in modern English to express hypothetical 
statements, often beginning with the conjunction if. 

In the following sentences the verb were is in the subjunctive 
mood: 


If I were him | would look for another job. 


If | were Jack's mother | would be very disappointed in 
him. 


The subjunctive is also used in certain clauses, often beginning with 


that, which express a wish, demand or recommendation, as in: 


l insist that she leave immediately. 


We suggest that he look for another job. 


The judge recommends that he be imprisoned for life. 


Because many people nowadays are not familiar with the word 
subjunctive, and, even if they are, do not understand what it is, its 
use is fading, except in very formal contexts. This is partly because 
people find that sentences using the subjunctive sound rather stilted 


and unnatural. It often takes a long time, but in the end, the will of 
the people sometimes dictates what happens to language. 

If you are writing something formal and do not wish to use the 
subjunctive you can always use the verb should instead, as in the 
sentence 


The judge recommends that he should be imprisoned 
for life. 


rather than 


The judge recommends that he be imprisoned for life. 


VOICE 
Voice, with reference to verbs, has nothing to do with the vocal 
cords. Instead, it refers to two ways of looking at the action of verbs. 
Verbs which take an object, called transitive verbs, can either be in 
the active voice or the passive voice. 

In the case of the active voice the subject performs the action 
described by the verb in a sentence, as in: 


The boy threw the ball. 


In the case of the passive voice the subject in a sentence is the 
recipient of the action described by the verb, i.e. the object of the 
verb in an active sentence becomes the subject in a passive 
sentence, as in: 


The ball was thrown by the boy. 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING THE PASSIVE VOICE 


Be careful how you use the passive voice. In particular, do not 
overuse it. The active voice suits its name. Verbs in the active 
voice move the action of a piece of writing on, so to speak. They 
are more direct and more forceful and they are often clearer and 
shorter. Sentences with verbs in the passive voice are often less 
direct and, by their very nature, can be longer and less clear. 
Sometimes they can slow the action down, and research shows 
that readers take longer to understand sentences with verbs in 
the passive voice than sentences with verbs in the active voice. A 
sentence with a verb in the active voice actually identifies the 
person who was responsible for the action so there is little 
possibility of vagueness or ambiguity, as in: 


Jack broke the window. 


A sentence with a verb in the passive voice can describe an 
action without identifying the person who is responsible for it and 
this leaves room for vagueness or ambiguity, as in: 


The window was broken. 


However, do not be afraid of the passive voice. Some people treat 
it as though it were some kind of monster that has to be avoided 
at all costs. This is not true. There is a time and a place for 
everything, including the passive voice. For example, you might 
want to report some kind of action which you know has been 
committed without knowing who committed it, as in: 


The woman was murdered early this morning. 
This sounds better than: 
Someone murdered the woman early this morning. 


Use the passive voice sparingly and avoid it as much as possible 
until you have reasonably well-honed writing skills. But remember 
that it can be a useful stylistic device. 

If you are writing something of an academic nature or if you are 
writing something that is meant to be informative, do not use 
phrases in the passive voice too often. The phrases in the 


passive voice that follow, for example, are frequently too vague to 
be appropriate in that kind of writing: 


It is now widely believed that ... 
It has been shown by research that ... 


Studies show that ... 


TENSE 


The tense of a verb indicates the time at which an action takes 
place. 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING TENSE 


Many errors involving tense concern the parts of irregular verbs, 
especially the past participles and the past tenses. See Common 
errors involving irregular verbs. 

A common error is to use the verb was when you mean the verb 
were, as in: 


We was sure we would win. 
This is wrong. It should be: 
We were sure we would win. 


This mistake is common in spoken English and in very informal 
written English. 


Try not to confuse the simple present tense and the continuous 
present tense, also known as the progressive present tense. 


The continuous present tense is used when you are referring 
to something that is happening at that very moment, or when you 
are referring to an action continuing over a period of time, 
including the present, and not complete at the time you are 
referring to it. The continuous present tense is more commonly 


begins with an initial capital letter, as God asks us to trust in Him. 


A capital letter is always used as the initial letter of a noun that is a trade name 
as in Peugeot, Xerox, Hoover. 

When verbs are formed from such nouns, they are usually spelt with an initial 
lower-case letter (see below), as in xerox the letter and hoover the carpet. 


Lower-case letter 


The opposite of a capital letter is a lower-case letter, also known informally as 
small letter. Lower-case letters are used for most words in the language. It is 
capital letters that are exceptional in their use. 


used in everyday English than the present tense. Learners of 
English, in particular, can have problems with this tense. 


If, for example, someone is preparing a meal as you speak, 
you would say: 


He is cooking (continuous present tense) tonight's meal 
in the kitchen. 


not 


He cooks (simple present tense) tonight's meal in the 
kitchen. 


You would say: 


We are just reaching the outskirts of the city now. 
not 
We reach the outskirts of the city now. 
* A similar confusion can arise between the simple past tense and 
the continuous past tense, also the progressive past tense. 
e  will/shall. Remember that the future tense is now commonly 
formed with will plus the infinitive form of the main verb, as in: 


I will See you there. 


They will drive up tomorrow. 
Formerly, you had to choose between will and shall according to 
context. See Which word? (see 1) in Chapter 8. 


The word shall is sometimes used when questions are being 
asked or when suggestions are being made when these relate to 
the immediate situation, as in: 


Shall | proceed? 


In informal and relatively informal contexts the contracted form is 
used, as in: 


What'll you have? 


Remember that the simple present tense is sometimes used 
instead of the future tense, as in: 


| leave for the States tomorrow. 


MODAL VERBS 


The main modal verbs, also called modal auxiliary verbs, are can, 
could, may, might, will, shall, would, should, must and ought to. 

These verbs are used with main verbs to express a wide range of 
meanings including possibility, probability, ability, permission, 
prediction, requests, invitations, etc. 


COMMON ERRORS INVOLVING MODAL VERBS 


e  can/may. In all but the most formal contexts can is now more 
normally used than may, as in: 


Can | come in? 


Can we go out to play? 


Using can in such situations is no longer regarded as an error. 
See Which word? (see 2) in Chapter 8. 


* will/shall. 


* Do not write the word of instead of the verb have as part of a 
verb. There is a common tendency now for people to use could 
of, should of, would of, must of, etc, instead of the correct form 
could have, should have, must have, etc. Doing so is 
grammatically quite wrong. Of course, except in formal contexts, it 
is all right to use the contracted forms of could have, should have 
and would have, etc, as in could've, should've, would've, etc. See 
Which word? (see 3) in Chapter 8. 


THE ANTI-VERB BRIGADE 


There is something about some verbs that some people do not like 
in modern English usage. The creation of new verbs that end in -ize 
(or —ise) is a particular pet hate of many. This modern tendency 
began in the second part of the 20th century and one of the first of 
such verbs to record extreme levels of dislike was privatize. This 
means 'to transfer an industry, etc, from state ownership to private 
ownership’ and there might have been a touch of political dissent 
there as well as linguistic disagreement. 

A spate of verbs with the same ending followed with much protest. 
So we ended up with words such as hospitalize, pedestrianize and 
institutionalize. Prioritize was very unpopular when it first made an 
appearance but, as often happens, people got used to it, as we did 
to decimalize and computerize. The introduction of incentivize 
caused another storm of protest, but since its purpose is to motivate 
people by offering them high rewards, usually of a financial nature, 
those in the happy situation of being incentivized, such as bankers, 
are almost certainly not worried. More specialist —ize verbs, such as 
weaponize, have also reared their ugly heads. Let us hope the use 
of that particular verb does not become an everyday occurrence. 

The habit of forming new verbs, now called ‘verbing’ or 
'verbifying', by adding —ize was blamed on America, as many things 
are, but the —ize habit is in fact a very old one. It was a common 
practice of Thomas Nashe, the English dramatist, satirist and 
pamphleteer, and he was writing towards the end of the 16th century. 
He was apparently fond of such words as superficialize and 
citizenize! 


Of course, not all new verbs are formed with the ending —ize (or — 
ise). Some of them simply use the form of the noun on which they 
are based. For example, in the following sentences the verb tasked 
has come from the noun task, and the verb impacted has come from 
the noun impact: 


He was tasked with setting up a new marketing 
department. 


Online purchasing has impacted on many high-street 
shops. 


Both of these verbs send the blood pressure of some people soaring 
and yet neither of them is new. Task was first used as a verb in the 
16th century and impact in the 17th century. 

The age of the computer has brought many new verbs into the 
English language. They seem to have been well tolerated at first as 
long as they remained firmly in the technical field and did not spread 
into the general language. But inevitably some of these verbs have 
spread their wings to howls of protest from some. The verbs input 
and access met with particularly strong opposition when they first 
entered into the general language, but these and other new verbs, 
such as bookmark, blog and Google, are now used by millions of 
people. 

Technological advances in general are occurring at a terrifying 
rate and advances in verbing are not far behind. Think of other new 
verbs like text from the world of mobile phones and the verbs friend 
and unfriend from Facebook. 

They may have caused some controversy but for better or worse 
all of these verbs are now part of the English language's rich store of 


words. 


SOME IRREGULAR VERBS 


In the following list of irregular verbs the past tense and the past 
participle both take the same form as the infinitive or base form: 


infinitive past tense past participle 
bet bet bet 
burst burst burst 
cast cast cast 
cost cost cost 
cut cut cut 

hit hit hit 
hurt hurt hurt 

let let let 

put put put 

set set set 
shed shed shed 
shut shut shut 
slit slit slit 
split split split 
spread spread spread 


Some irregular verbs have two past tenses and two past participles 
which are the same. These include: 


infinitive past tense past participle 
burn burned, burnt burned, burnt 
dream dreamed, dreamt dreamed, dreamt 


dwell dwelled, dwelt dwelled, dwelt 


hang 
kneel 
lean 
leap 
learn 
light 
smell 
speed 
spill 
spoil 
weave 
wet 


hanged, hung 
kneeled, knelt 
leaned, leant 
leaped, leapt 
learned, learnt 
lighted, lit 
smelled, smelt 
speeded, sped 
spilled, spilt 
spoiled, spoilt 
weaved, woven 
wetted, wet 


hanged, hung 
kneeled, knelt 
leaned, leant 
leaped, leapt 
learned, learnt 
lighted, lit 
smelled, smelt 
speeded, sped 
spilled, spilt 
spoiled, spoilt 
weaved, woven 
wetted, wet 


Some irregular verbs have past tenses that do not end in —ed and 
have the same form as the past participle. These include: 


infinitive 
bend 
bleed 
breed 
build 
cling 
dig 
feel 
fight 
find 
flee 
fling 
get 
grind 
hear 
hold 


past tense 
bent 
bled 
bred 
built 
clung 
dug 
felt 
fought 
found 
fled 
flung 
got 
ground 
heard 
held 


past participle 
bent 
bled 
bred 
built 
clung 
dug 
felt 
fought 
found 
fled 
flung 
got 
ground 
heard 
held 


keep 
lay 
lead 
leave 
lend 
lose 
make 
mean 
meet 
pay 
rend 
say 
seek 
sell 
send 
shine 
shoe 
sit 
sleep 
slide 
sling 
slink 
spend 
stand 
stick 
sting 
strike 
string 
sweep 
swing 
teach 
tell 


kept 
laid 
led 
left 
lent 
lost 
made 
meant 
met 
paid 
rent 
said 
sought 
sold 
sent 
shone 
shod 
sat 
slept 
slid 
slung 
slunk 
spent 
stood 
stuck 
stung 
struck 
strung 
swept 
swung 
taught 
told 


kept 
laid 
led 
left 
lent 
lost 
made 
meant 
met 
paid 
rent 
said 
sought 
sold 
sent 
shone 
shod 
sat 
slept 
slid 
slung 
slunk 
spent 
stood 
stuck 
stung 
struck 
strung 
swept 
swung 
taught 
told 


think 
understand 
weep 

win 

wring 


thought 


understood 
wept 

won 

wrung 


thought 
understood 
wept 

won 

wrung 


Some irregular verbs have regular past tense forms but two possible 


past participles, one of which is regular. These include: 


infinitive 
mow 
prove 
sew 
show 
SOW 
swell 


past tense 
mowed 
proved 
sewed 
showed 
sowed 
swelled 


past participle 
mowed, mown 
proved, proven 
sewed, sewn 
showed, shown 
sowed, sown 
swelled, swollen 


Some irregular verbs have past tenses and past participles that are 


different from each other and different from the infinitive. These 


include: 


infinitive 
arise 
awake 
bear 
begin 
bid 

bite 
blow 
break 
choose 
do 


past tense 
arose 
awoke 
bore 
began 
bade 
bit 
blew 
broke 
chose 
did 


past participle 
arisen 
awoken 
borne 
begun 
bidden 
bitten 
blown 
broken 
chosen 
done 


draw 
drink 
drive 
eat 

fall 

fly 
forbear 
forbid 
forgive 
forget 
forsake 
freeze 
forswear 
give 

go 
grow 
hew 
hide 
know 
lie 

ride 
ring 
Saw 
see 
rise 
shake 
shrink 
slay 
infinitive 
speak 
spring 
steal 


drew 
drank 
drove 
ate 

fell 

flew 
forbore 
forbade 
forgave 
forgot 
forsook 
froze 
forswore 
gave 
went 
grew 
hewed 
hid 
knew 
lay 
rode 
rang 
sawed 
Saw 
rose 
shook 
shrank 
slew 
past tense 
spoke 
sprang 
stole 


drawn 
drunk 
driven 
eaten 
fallen 
flown 
forborne 
forbidden 
forgiven 
forgotten 
forsaken 
frozen 
forsworn 
given 
gone 
grown 
hewn 
hidden 
known 
lain 
ridden 
rung 
sawn 
seen 
risen 
shaken 
shrunk 
slain 
past participle 
spoken 
sprung 
stolen 


stink 
strew 
stride 
strive 
swear 
swim 
take 
tear 
throw 
tread 
wake 
wear 
write 


stank 
strewed 
strode 
strove 
swore 
swam 
took 
tore 
threw 
trod 
woke 
wore 
wrote 


stunk 
strewn 
stridden 
striven 
sworn 
swum 
taken 
torn 
thrown 
trodden 
woken 
worn 
written 


EXERCISES 7 


1 Rewrite the following passages, inserting the appropriate punctuation mark 
at the end of each sentence. 


a 


Ouch I slipped on the ice and hurt my ankle I can hardly walk Do you think my 
ankle could be broken 

Perhaps I'd better get a doctor to have a look at it Could you possibly take me to 
the hospital in your car if you’ve time It shouldn’t take very long, should it It’s 
not far If you’re in a hurry you can just drop me outside the hospital and leave 
I'll phone my parents from the hospital and they'll come and get me 


b 


Is that the right time It's much later than I thought and we simply mustn't miss 
the nine o'clock train It's the last one tonight Isn't that it standing at the 
platform Come on Run We may just catch it if we're lucky We made it just in 
time Thank goodness We'd better phone home to say we're on our way or Mum 
will be worried You know what she's like 


C 


I don't know many people at this party That man over there looks familiar, 
though Do you know who he is I seem to recognize the woman he's with as well 
Who can she be Where's our host I'll just go and ask him who they are I don’t 
see them anymore Have they gone How annoying Never mind I probably didn't 
know them anyway They probably just looked like some other people I know 


2 Rewrite the following passages replacing a lower-case letter with a capital 
letter where you think this is appropriate. 


d 


8 


CONFUSION UPON 
CONFUSION 


The English language has a huge vocabulary. This is obviously a 
good thing because it means that you have a wide choice of words 
at your fingertips to express what you want to say. However, it also 
means that is very easy to get confused when you are trying to 
select the right word for what you want to express. 

There are various well-known pitfalls when it comes to making the 
right choice of word, but that does not make them any easier to 
avoid unless you have been made aware of them. My aim is to try to 
bring some of the potential stumbling blocks to your attention. Try 
and remember at least some of them, or at least remember to look 
them up when warning bells ring in your head. This will definitely 
save you problems in the future. 

There are three categories of words which cause particular 
confusion. They are homophones, homographs, homonyms. 
They sound rather complicated and are exactly the kind of words 
that might make some of you switch off. If you do that please switch 
back on again! The words are easier to understand than you think. 
Anyway, you can forget the names of the categories as long as you 
remember the problems which they represent. 


HOMOPHONES 


The word homophone comes from the Greek word homophonos, 
which means having the same sound. This may have led more of 
you to switching off, but it gives a good indication of the nature of the 
problem with homophones. Homophones are pronounced in the 
same way as each other, but they have different meanings and 
spellings. They cause a good deal of confusion. 


RP 

A minor word of caution here regarding pronunciation. Strictly 
speaking, we are talking here of pronunciation according to RP. 
Learners of English will be well aware of this term. However, native 
speakers may have managed to ignore the existence of RP and 
gone on pronouncing words in their own sweet way. 

Just for the record | should tell you, or remind you, that RP is 
short for Received Pronunciation. This name is given to the form of 
speech associated with educated people in the south of England and 
is used as a model of pronunciation in the teaching of English as a 
foreign language. 

There are many accents in the UK and several forms of English 
other than British English, which do not conform to the rules of RP. 
Thus, words that are homophones as pronounced by RP speakers 
will not necessarily be homophones when they are pronounced by 
speakers of American English or by people speaking with, for 
example, a Scots accent. 

Below are some examples of homophones. Sometimes only two 
words are involved, but sometimes there are three or four. 


HOMOPHONE EXAMPLES 


currant/current 
The words currant and current have nothing in common except 
their pronunciation. Currant is a noun meaning 'a small dried grape 
used in baking’, as in: 


We need flour, butter, eggs and currants to make this 
cake. 


Current has a much wider range of meanings. As a noun it can be 
found in such contexts as electric current, the current of a river and a 
current of cold air. As an adjective it means 'belonging to the present 
time', as in a current affairs programme on television and the current 
fashion in food. 


heal/heel 

These words are pronounced in the same way but have very 
different meanings. Heal is a verb meaning 'to become or make 
healthy again', as in: 


The wound has started to heal at last. 
Heel is the back part of a foot below the ankle, as in: 


Her shoes were too tight and she got a blister on her 
heel. 


hear/here 
The words hear and here share a pronunciation but have different 
meanings. Hear is a verb meaning ‘to become aware of sounds by 


means of your ears’, as in: 


She didn't hear the door bell because she is deaf. 


Here is an adverb meaning ‘this place’, as in: 


I’m not going anywhere. I’m staying right here. 


rain/reign/rein 
The words rain, reign and rein are pronounced alike but are 
otherwise unrelated. Rain is water that falls from the sky, as in: 


We got very wet in the heavy rain. 


Reign refers to the period of time when a king or queen is ruling, as 
in: 


The Second World War took place during the reign of 
George VI. 


Rein means ‘a long narrow band of leather used to control a horse’ 
and it is mostly found in the plural form, as in: 


The rider let the reins fall from her hands as her horse 
came to a standstill. 


right/rite/write/wright 
These words are pronounced alike but are completely different in 
meaning. 

As an adjective right has several meanings. It can mean ‘correct’, 
as in the right answer or he turned out to be right. It can also mean 
‘the opposite of left’, as in: 


He held it in his right hand. 


As a noun right refers to something that you are legally, officially or 
morally allowed to do or have, as in: 


You have no right to refuse us entry to this park. 


The women's movement was established to protect the 
rights of women. 


The word rite is a noun which refers to a ceremonial act that is 
always performed in the same way, often as part of a religious 
ceremony, as in traditional funeral rites. 

The word write is a verb meaning 'to make letters, words or 
numbers on paper using a pen or pencil’, as in primary 
schoolchildren just learning to write. It can also mean 'to set down 
words for others to read', as in: 


I’m not going to phone them. I’m going to write them a 
letter. 


The word wright is much less common than the other two words on 
this list. Usually it comes as the second part of a compound word 
which indicates someone who works at particular trade or job, as in 
shipwright and playwright. 


HOMOGRAPHS 


Homographs are words which have the same spelling but different 
meanings, and are pronounced differently. 


HOMOGRAPH EXAMPLES 


lead/lead 

As you can see, these two words look exactly the same. They are 
spelt in the same way, but they are pronounced differently and they 
have totally different meanings. One of the words rhymes with bead 
and feed while the other rhymes with red and fed. The lead rhyming 
with feed is a verb whose primary meaning is 'to guide people 
somewhere by going in front of them', as in: 


The mountain guide will lead the party of climbers safely 
to the summit. 


The lead rhyming with fed is a noun which refers to a type of soft, 
heavy grey metal, as in: 


Lead was once used to make water pipes but this 
practice was stopped as lead is poisonous. 


Note that the past participle of the verb lead is spelt /ed and it is 
pronounced like the metal. 


row/row 
Obviously these two words are spelt the same but they are 
pronounced differently and have totally different meanings. 

One of the words rhymes with /ow and mow and is a noun 
meaning 'a number of people or things arranged in a line', as in: 


There was a row of policemen blocking the entrance to 
the building. 


The other row rhymes with cow and how and is a noun meaning 'a 
quarrel or disagreement’, as in: 


The boy and his father were always having rows. 


minute/minute 
Like the others words in this category, these words share a spelling 
but not a pronunciation and they have different meanings. 

One of the words is pronounced min-it, with the stress on the first 
syllable. It is a noun referring to a unit of time, as in 60 minutes in an 
hour. 

The other word is an adjective. Its first part is pronounced to 
rhyme with mine and its second part is pronounced yoot, the stress 
being on the first syllable. This second word means 'extremely 
small', as in minute amounts of poison. 


HOMONYMS 


Homonyms are words which have the same spelling and the same 
pronunciation but they have different meanings. They are sometimes 
referred to as multiple meaning words. Below are some examples. 


HOMONYM EXAMPLES 


bill/bill 
These two words are spelt and pronounced in the same way, but 
they have different meanings. 


The first and more common bill refers to a piece of paper which 
shows how much money you owe someone for goods or services 
(although it also has other related meanings), as in: 


l've just had a huge bill for repairs to the car. 


The second bill is quite unrelated to the first. It means ‘a bird's 
beak’, as in: 


The thrush had a small worm hanging from its bill. 


calf/calf 
These two nouns are spelt and pronounced in the same way, but 
they have different meanings. 

One of the meanings of the word calf relates to animals. 
Commonly it refers to a young cow, although it can also refer to the 
young of some other animals, such as elephants. 

The other meaning of calf relates to the human body and refers to 
the back part of the leg between the ankle and the back of the knee, 
as in: 


She got cramp in her calf after dancing all night. 


swallow/swallow 
These two words are spelt and pronounced in the same way, but 
they have different meanings. 

One of these words is a noun used to refer to a kind of bird, as in: 


It was the end of summer and swallows were getting 
ready to fly to warmer lands for the winter. 


The other swallow is a verb meaning ‘to cause food or drink to go 
down your throat into your stomach’, as in: 


He had a very sore throat and could only swallow very 
small pieces of food. 


ORONYMS 


It might be time to introduce a little light relief. A sequence of words, 
as in ice cream, that sounds the same as a different sequence of 
Words, as in / scream, are sometimes used humorously or in word 
games and are called oronyms. The word oronym was apparently 
coined by Gyles Brandreth, wordsmith, broadcaster and former MP. 

Oronyms include ice cream and I scream; example and egg 
sample; four candles and fork handles; realize and real eyes; and 
depend and deep end. Of course it sometimes depends on how you 
pronounce them. 


What use are oronyms? Not a lot, really, but you might have fun 
making some up! 


A MISCELLANY OF MISTAKES 


There are a huge number of words that cause problems and they do 
not fall into any of the above categories. Sometimes confusion 
between words arises because they sound quite similar and they are 
both associated with the same theme. Some of the most problematic 
are discussed below. 


SIMILAR BUT DISSIMILAR 
continual/continuous 
These two adjectives sound quite similar but have quite different 
meanings. 
Continual means 'frequently repeated', as in: 


Continual complaints from other residents were ignored 
by the students. 


Continuous means ‘without a break’, as in: 


How do the factory workers put up with the continuous 
noise made by the machinery? 


adopted/adoptive 
Another two adjectives in the same category are adopted and 
adoptive. They also sound quite similar and they are both 
associated with the same theme, namely raising a child who is not 
your biological son or daughter. 

Adopted is used to describe children who have been brought up 
by people other than their biological parents, as in: 


The couple have two sons, one biological, one adopted. 


Adoptive is used to refer to adults who have done the adopting, as 
in: 


She would love to try and get in contact with her 
biological mother, but she does not want to upset her 
much-loved adoptive mother. 


arbiter/arbitrator 


it's saturday today and we're going shopping. christmas is only two weeks away 
and we've still got a lot of gifts to buy, although we bought quite a few in 
november. we want to find something special for my sister anne. she's been 
working in south africa and we haven't seen her since easter last year. anne's 
arriving at heathrow next tuesday and my brother john and I are going to the 
airport to meet her. we live in london and so we don't have far to go, although 
we'll probably get caught up in traffic jams. 


b 


They all teach english at american universities and they've come to britain to 
attend a conference in oxford. after the conference ends they're planning to go 
on a brief tour of britain. They'll start with stratford and they have tickets for 
performances of shakespeare’s king lear and twelfth night. Then they're going to 
london and plan to go on a river cruise on the thames before going to the tower 
of london and windsor castle. after that they're going to go to canterbury and 
then to ely to visit the cathedrals there before travelling up to scotland to attend 
some of the events at the edinburgh festival in august. they hope to have time to 
go to the various art exhibitions, particularly the one featuring the 
impressionists. 


ANSWERS 7 


d 


Ouch! I slipped on the ice and hurt my ankle. I can hardly walk. Do you think my 
ankle could be broken? Perhaps I'd better get a doctor to have a look at it. 
Could you possibly take me to the hospital in your car if you've time? It 
shouldn't take very long, should it? It's not far. If you're in a hurry you can just 
drop me outside the hospital and leave. I'll phone my parents from the hospital 
and they'll come and get me. 


Another two words which fall into a similar category are arbiter and 
arbitrator. The first part of the second word sounds like the first 
word and they both refer to a similar theme, that of judging. 

The noun arbiter refers to someone or something with the power 
or influence to make decisions or judgements, as in: 


The dress designer is very young but she is quickly 
becoming recognized as one of the leading arbiters of 
fashion. 


The noun arbitrator refers to someone appointed to settle 
differences in a dispute, as in: 


Management and union leaders have failed to settle 
their differences and have called in an arbitrator to try to 
avoid a strike. 


Note that arbiter is one of those words that is in the process of 
changing. In modern usage it is occasionally used with the same 
meaning as arbitrator. This can only add to the confusion. 


abuse/misuse 

The words abuse and misuse (see 1) also fall into the same 
category as the words dealt with above. In the case of abuse and 
misuse they share their second syllable and they both refer to the 
theme of use or treatment. Both are nouns that refer to a wrong use 
or treatment, but they are used in different contexts. Like misuse, 
the word abuse refers to improper or wrong use or treatment. The 
word abuse, however, is more likely to refer to something that is 
morally wrong, dangerous to health or illegal, as in alcohol abuse; 
drug abuse; solvent abuse; the abuse of political power; physical 


abuse and sexual abuse. The verb abuse has similar associations to 
that of the noun abuse, as in: 


The politician was being investigated for abusing his 
power. 


Misuse usually refers to incorrect or inappropriate use, as in misuse 
of the gym equipment and misuse of the communal garden. 


compulsory/compulsive 
Another two words which fall into the category described above are 
compulsory and compulsive. Only the endings of these two 
adjectives are different and they both refer to something that must be 
done. 

If something is compulsory there is a law or rule which says that 
it must be done or carried out, as in: 


In that country it is compulsory to always carry 
identification documents. 


Compulsive refers to behaviour or a habit that is very difficult or 
impossible to stop or control, as in: 


He is a compulsive gambler who has lost a fortune on 
betting on horses. 


industrial/industrious 

The words industrial and industrious are both adjectives. They 
look and sound like each other, apart from their endings, and are 
liable to be confused. They both refer to work, but not the same 
meaning of work. 


As you might expect, industrial has to do with industry in the 
sense of the business of making or producing goods, usually on a 
large scale, as in: 


The land on which the houses were built was formerly 
an industrial site. 


Industrious is an adjective based on a much less common and 
more formal meaning of industry meaning ‘hard work’ or ‘diligence’, 
as in: 

He was not as intelligent as some of the other students 


but he was very industrious and usually managed to do 
well in exams. 


immoral/immortal 
Some words which get confused because they resemble each other 
quite closely and because they have a reasonably similar 
pronunciation do not belong to the same theme. They are actually 
unrelated. 
Two such words are immoral and immortal. These two adjectives 
would be the same word but for the letter t, and this gives rise to 
confusion. What a difference one letter can make! 

Immoral means ‘morally wrong’. In other words, wrong according 
to the principles of what is considered to be right and wrong 
behaviour, as in: 


It is immoral to make young children work long hours for 
very little pay in order to be able to export cheap goods. 


Immortal literally means ‘living or existing forever’, as in: 


No one is immortal, although some people behave as 
though they think they are. 


Immortal can also be used to refer to something, such as a line of 
prose, poetry or song, that has become very famous and has lasted 
a very long time, as in: 


Just think of the immortal line ‘Tomorrow is another day’. 


persecute/prosecute 

Two other words which are frequently confused are the verbs 
persecute and prosecute. Obviously, the confusion arises because 
the second part of each of them is the same. However, the problem 
lies in per and pro, their short first syllables. 

As we have seen, these words have something in common in that 
they look quite like each other and, in fact, there is a degree of 
similarity in their pronunciation. There is also a degree of similarity in 
their theme but they are at opposite ends of the scale. The theme is 
fairness or justice. Persecute comes under the heading of 
‘unfairness’ or ‘lack of justice’ in that it means ‘to treat someone very 
unfairly and unjustly, and usually with great cruelty, over a long 
period of time'. This treatment often takes place on the grounds of 
political or religious beliefs, as in: 


Many people were persecuted for their opposition to 
racial discrimination. 


Prosecute, on the other hand, is mostly on the side of fairness and 
justice, or at least we hope so. It means ‘to charge someone with 
committing a crime and to try to show that they are guilty of it', as in: 


There was a sign on the shop door saying 'Shoplifters 
will be prosecuted’. 


chronic/acute 

As you have seen, confusion with regard to words is often a result of 
the words, or parts of words, having a similar sound. Sometimes, 
however, the words do not sound or look like each other at all. They 
are completely different but they may very well relate to the same 
theme. The confusion created by the adjectives chronic and acute 
is a good example of this. Both chronic and acute frequently refer to 
a disease or illness. Chronic refers to a disease or illness that lasts 
a long time, frequently a period of several years, and often develops 
slowly, as in: 


Many elderly people suffer from chronic arthritis and 
need long-term drug treatment. 


By contrast, acute refers to a disease that lasts a relatively short 
time and starts up quite suddenly, as in: 


She has acute earache and needs some strong 
painkillers immediately. 


hire/rent 
Hire and rent are another two words that get confused, although 
they do not resemble each other at all in appearance or sound. 
However, they both relate to the temporary use of something in 
exchange for payment. Sometimes whether you use hire or rent 
depends on how long the temporary use is likely to last. 

Hire is more likely to be associated with short-term use, as in: 


She thinks she might hire a wedding dress rather than 
buy one. 


Rent suggests a more long-term use, as in: 


Their plan is to rent a flat for the two years that their 
college courses last. 


However, there is a problem. In American English rent is used in 
connection with short-term use as well as longer-term use. The 
American use is having some influence on British English, so that 
you will now find both hire a car for the weekend and rent a car for 
the weekend being commonly used. Isn't that typical? You just get 
something sorted out when it changes! 

Note that the verb charter, rather than hire or rent, is used in 
connection with boats or planes, as in charter a yacht. 


VARIABLE VERBS 


Much confusion is caused by irregular verbs. This problem is dealt 
with in quite a lot of detail in Chapter 7, so have a look there for 
further information. Apart from anything else, you will find a helpful 
list of irregular verbs there. The irregular verbs that cause most 
problems, as far as this chapter is concerned, are those which fall 
under rule 5 (see 2) in Chapter 7. 

This section refers to those irregular verbs which have a past 
tense and a past participle which are different from each other and 
different from the infinitive or base form. For example the verb draw 
has the past tense drew and the past participle drawn, the verb 
grow has the past tense grew and the past participle grown and the 
verb swim has the past tense swam and the past participle swum. 


hanged/hung 

One of the most common pair of confused words relating to irregular 
verbs is hanged and hung (see 1). The verb hang has two possible 
past tenses and past participles, hanged and hung. Of these the 
form hung is by far the more common, as in: 


We hung some decorations on the Christmas tree. 


The form hanged is mostly used when related to execution by 
hanging someone from a rope or to suicide by the same means, as 
in: 

The murderer was hanged. 


This error has become so common that the distinction between the 
two words is in real danger of being forgotten. 


got/gotten 

A pair of words relating to irregular verbs has only relatively recently 
started causing confusion. The words are got and gotten (see 1) 
and they are both past participles of the verb get. 

Gotten used to be restricted to American English usage but | 
have noticed an increasing number of writers who are using the 
American version. Admittedly some of them have been writers who 
are publishing their own material as ebooks rather than having it 
carefully edited by trained publishers' editors, but it is certainly a sign 
of the times. See also gotten. 


PERSONAL AND FAMILIAL CONFUSION 


Sometimes problem words are a purely personal thing. Some people 
seem to See similarity, and so confusion, between words when no 
one else can spot this. One person | knew used to use the word 
dislevelled when she meant dishevelled, an adjective used of the 
hair or clothes to describe a state of untidiness. Although she was 
very well educated, she seemed totally unable to take on board that 
dislevelled was not the right word, or even a word at all! 

Then | discovered that her mother, sister and grandmother all 
used the word dislevelled instead of dishevelled. It certainly seems 
to be the case that some word confusion is hereditary. A member of 
one generation gets hold of the wrong word and this is then passed 
down the line to succeeding generations. People learn the wrong 
word at their mother's knee and it sticks. 

Dishevelled is not a word that you use every day, even if you 
come from a particularly untidy family, so it took me quite a long time 
to find this out. The family was generally low on males so | do not 
know if this linguistic habit was restricted to the female line. 

| had another friend who persisted in using the word munificent 
when he meant magnificent. At least munificent is an actual word 
but its meaning is quite far from that of magnificent. 

Munificent is an adjective meaning 'extremely generous' and 
magnificent is an adjective meaning 'impressive' or 'splendid'. 
Again, my friend was a very well-educated person and, indeed, a 
professional writer to trade. Whether or not his linguistic error was 
purely personal or whether it, too, came down through the 
generations | have no means of knowing as | never met any of his 
family. 


PERENNIAL POSERS 


Confusing words can be a purely personal or familial habit. But as far 
as the vast majority of words are concerned, the confusion is not 
restricted to one person or even to a few people. As far as these 
words are concerned, confusion is widespread and the confusion 
continues decade after decade. Some of these words have been 
discussed in what has gone before in this chapter, but that leaves a 
tremendous number of words that have not been covered. 


WHICH WORD? 

Below is a list in alphabetical order of words( see 1, 2, 3) that 
commonly get confused. It is by no means comprehensive, but it will 
at least set you off in the right direction. 


alan 
The indefinite article has the forms a and an. Although these words 
are very small they can cause a great deal of confusion. The form a 
is used before words or abbreviations that are pronounced with an 
initial consonant sound, as in a box; a garden; a UFO; and a wall. 
The form an is used before words that begin with an initial vowel 
sound, as in an apple; an igloo; an IOU and an ostrich. Remember 
that it is the sound of the initial letter and not the spelling that 
determines whether the indefinite article should be a or an. 
The form a is used before words beginning with the /etter u when 
these are pronounced as though they began with the consonant y, 
as in a unit and a union. 


The form an is used before words beginning with the /etter h 
where this is not pronounced, as in an heir and an hour. Formerly 
the form an was commonly used before words beginning with the h 
sound which began with an unstressed syllable, as in an historic 
victory and an hotel, but in modern usage the form a is used in such 
cases, as in a historic victory and a hotel. 


abuse/misuse 
See abuse/misuse in A miscellany of mistakes. 


accessory/accessary 
Although not spelt exactly alike, these words sound alike. 

The noun accessory has two quite distinct meanings. The more 
common meaning is ‘something additional to the main part’ or ‘an 
extra attachment’. It is often used in connection with fashion, 
meaning handbag, shoes, belt, scarf, etc, as in: 


She wore a red dress with black accessories. 


The other meaning of accessory is used to refer to someone who 
helps someone else to do something, often something criminal, as 
in: 

Police say that the bank robber must have had at least 

one accessory. 


What about the noun accessary? Well it was formerly the word used 
to refer to a partner in crime, but now accessory is the more 
common form. In this British English is following the practice of 


b 


Is that the right time? It's much later than I thought and we simply mustn't miss 
the nine o'clock train. 

It's the last one tonight. Isn't that it standing at the platform? Come on! Run! We 
may just catch it if we're lucky. We made it just in time. Thank goodness! We'd 
better phone home to say we're on our way or Mum will be worried. You know 
what she's like. 


C 


I don't know many people at this party. That man over there looks familiar, 
though. Do you know who he is? I seem to recognize the woman he's with as 
well. Who can she be? Where's our host? I'll just go and ask him who they are. I 
don't see them anymore. Have they gone? How annoying! Never mind! I 
probably didn't know them anyway. They probably just looked like some other 
people I know. 


2 


d 


It's Saturday today and we're going shopping. Christmas is only two weeks 
away and we’ve still got a lot of gifts to buy, although we bought quite a few in 
November. We want to find something special for my sister Anne. She's been 
working in South Africa and we haven't seen her since Easter last year. Anne's 
arriving at Heathrow next Tuesday and my brother John and I are going to the 
airport to meet her. We live in London and so we don't have far to go, although 
we'll probably get caught up in traffic jams. 


b 


They all teach English at American universities and they've come to Britain to 
attend a conference in Oxford. After the conference ends they're planning to go 
on a brief tour of Britain. They'll start with Stratford and they have tickets for 
performances of Shakespeare's King Lear and Twelfth Night. Then they're 
going to London and plan to go on a river cruise on the Thames before going to 


American English. You might still come across accessary in some 
formal legal contexts. 


adopted/adoptive 


See adopted/adoptive in A miscellany of mistakes. 


adverse/averse 

These words look and sound quite alike but they are used in quite 
different ways. The adjective adverse usually goes before the 
abstract noun to which it refers, and means 'unfavourable' or 
‘hostile’, as in: 


The last thing we want is adverse publicity for our 
forthcoming exhibition. 


Averse is never placed before the noun to which it refers and is 
followed by the preposition to. Averse to means having a strong 
dislike for, as in: 


They are not averse to the idea but they need more 
information before they make up their minds. 


advice/advise 
These words look and sound quite alike and they both relate to 
telling someone what to do. However, advice is a noun, as in: 


You should seek medical advice right away. 


While advise is a verb, as in: 


| would advise you to make an appointment with a 
doctor right away. 


adviser/advisor 

Both of these spellings for a word meaning 'someone who gives 
advice' are in common use in British English. In American English, 
advisor is the commoner form. Note that the adjective is always 
spelt advisory. 


affect/effect 

These words sound alike, especially when they are spoken quickly 
or carelessly, and they are frequently confused. In meaning they can 
both refer to influence or change, but affect is a verb and effect is a 
noun. 


The verb affect is used in such contexts as: 


How did the war affect the economy? 


While the noun effect is used in such contexts as: 


What was the effect of the war on the economy? 


The word effect can also be used as a verb in formal contexts 
meaning ‘to bring about or ‘carry out’, as in: 


The army effected a quick retreat. 


afterwards/afterward 

Many learners of English learn American English rather than British 
English and it is easy to get confused between the two. In British 
English afterwards is the usual form of the adverb meaning ‘later’ or 
‘after something else has happened’, as in: 


He thought that he had done well in the interview and 
he was told afterwards that he very nearly got the job. 


In American English this adverb often takes the form afterward. 


aggravate/irritate 
See Chapter 1, aggravate/irritate. 


agnostic/atheist 
See atheist/agnostic. 


aisle/isle 

These words are homophones. They have nothing in common 
except their pronunciation and the fact that they are both quite short, 
and yet people frequently muddle them up. Aisle refers to a passage 
between rows of seats in a church, theatre, train, plane, etc, or the 
passageway between display shelving in supermarkets, as in: 


The bride was about to walk down the aisle. 


She pushed her trolley down several of the aisles 
looking for cans of dog food. 


The word isle means ‘island’ and is frequently found in place names 
such as the Isle of Wight or the Isle of Skye. Otherwise it is mostly 
found in literary contexts. 


all right/alright 


There is a considerable dispute going on over the spelling of this 
word. On the one hand we have many, many people who are in the 
all right camp. They learnt from childhood that all right is the 
correct form and that is it as far as they are concerned. They are 
outraged that the spelling alright should even be mentioned. 
However, in the other camp are quite a few people, especially young 
people, who do not seem to realize that there is anything wrong with 
alright and that is the way they spell it. 

Who is right? Well, at the moment the traditionalists are. All right 
is the only spelling that is considered correct, but all that could 
change, particularly in informal contexts. 

Why has the dispute occurred? Well, it probably has something to 
do with words such as already and altogether. Some people think 
that all right should be used to indicate that something is completely 
correct but that alright can be used to mean 'acceptable' or 
‘satisfactory’. But they are wrong — at least for the time being! 


alter/altar 
Of these two homophones alter is by far the more common. It is a 
verb meaning ‘to change’, as in: 


| need to alter this dress slightly. 


They're going to alter the times of the trains from next 
week. 


Alter is frequently confused with altar, a noun common in religious 
contexts and used in the Christian church to mean the table on 
which the bread and wine are blessed in communion services, as in: 


The priest stood before the altar. 


Altar can also be used to refer to a table or other place where 
formerly sacrifices were offered to a god, as in: 


The lamb was killed and put on the altar as an offering 
to the gods. 


altogether/all together 
It is very easy to confuse these words. Altogether can mean 
'completely', as in: 


| can't say I’m altogether happy with the situation. 


It can also mean ‘all in all’, as in: 


The rooms were comfortable, the food was good, the 
staff were polite and altogether it was an excellent hotel. 


All together means ‘at the same time’ or ‘in the same place’, as in: 


It is the first Christmas for many years that we have 
been all together as a family. 


alternate/alternative 
In British English alternative is an adjective which suggests the offer 
of a choice of a second possibility, as in: 


The road is closed but the police have suggested an 
alternative route. 


In American English alternate is often used in this context instead of 
alternative. To some extent the American use of alternate in this 
context is now found in British English also, although alternative 
remains the common British form. 


This should not be confused with alternate meaning 'every other', 
as in: 


We meet for lunch on alternate Saturdays. 


Nor should it be confused with alternate meaning 'happening in 
turns, one after the other', as in: 


The cake has alternate layers of cream and jam. 


amiable/amicable 
Both of these adjectives can mean 'friendly but they are not 
interchangeable. 

Amiable is usually used of people to mean friendly, pleasant and 
likeable, as in: 


He was an amiable young man and all his fellow 
workers got on with him. 


Amicable is usually used to describe friendly relationships or 
dealings with other people, as in: 


I think that husband and wife had both grown tired of 
each other but their separation seems to have been 
quite an amicable affair. 


among/between 

The prepostions among and between may be used interchangeably 
in most contexts. Formerly among was used when referring to three 
or more people or things, as in: 


We divided the remaining food among the five children. 


Between was used only when referring to two people or things, as 
in: 


Sue's parents divided the money between her and her 
brother. 


In modern usage, however, between is often used when referring to 
more than two things (although some people object to this use), as 
in: 

An agreement has been reached between all the states 

of America. 


any more/anymore 
This term meaning ‘any longer’ is often spelt as one word in 
American English, and usually as two words in British English, as in: 


She's giving these clothes away because she doesn't 
wear them any more. 


However, the American way of spelling is spreading to British 
English and becoming more and more common. 


anyone/any one 
Anyone is spelt as one word when it means the same as anybody, 
as in: 


Anyone can succeed in this industry if they work hard 
enough. 


Anyone is used with a singular verb. In modern usage it is 
sometimes followed by a plural personal pronoun or plural 


possessive adjective to avoid sexism, as in: 


Has anyone parked their car in the courtyard? 


Any one is spelt as two words in contexts such as: 


Any one of those dresses would suit you. 


Any one of those college courses would be interesting. 


any place/anyplace 

Formerly in British English the term any place was always written as 
two words and it was considered to be less acceptable, especially in 
formal contexts, than anywhere, as in: 


We can't find any place to stay tonight. 


There are no hotels with vacancies any place in this 
area. 


The expression is much less common and more informal in British 
English than in American English. In American English the 
expression is often spelt as one word, anyplace, and this use is, to 
some extent, now spreading to British English. 


any time/anytime 
Formerly in British English the expression any time was always 
written as two words, as in: 


Please come and See us any time. 


In American English, however, the expression is often spelt as one 
word, anytime, and this use is spreading to British English. 


arbiter/arbitrator 
See arbiter/arbitrator in A miscellany of mistakes. 


atheist/agnostic 

These words do not mean the same but they both relate to the same 
theme, a belief, or rather a non-belief, in God. An atheist is 
someone who does not believe in the existence of God, as in: 


My brother is marrying the daughter of a Church of 
England minister, although he himself is an atheist. 


An agnostic is not quite so certain, being someone who believes 
that it is impossible to know whether God exists or not. However, the 
word is used in a more general sense to refer to someone who 
doubts that God exists, as in: 


He says that scientists deal in facts and as a result 
many of them are agnostics. 


aural/oral see oral/aural 


averse/adverse see adverse/averse 


backward/backwards 
In British English backward is normally used as an adjective, as in: 


She turned away and left without a backward glance. 


The word backwards is usually an adverb, as in: 


He stepped backwards to get away from the heat of the 
bonfire. 


In American English backward is used as an adverb, as in: 


He moved backward into the shadow of the building. 


balk/baulk 
Both these spellings of this verb meaning ‘to stop short of’ or ‘to 
recoil from’ are acceptable, as in: 


We balked/baulked at the idea of paying so much 
money for theatre tickets. 


bated/baited 
In the expression with bated breath meaning ‘to hold one’s breath in 
fear or Suspense’ you wait with bated not baited breath, as in: 


We waited with bated breath for the judges to announce 
the winner of the competition. 


bathroom 

In British English a bathroom is usually a room containing a bath. In 
American English bathroom is often used as the word for a toilet or 
lavatory and this use is now sometimes found in British English. See 
toilet/loo/lavatory. 


the Tower of London and Windsor Castle. After that they're going to go to 
Canterbury and then to Ely to visit the cathedrals there before travelling up to 
Scotland to attend some of the events at the Edinburgh Festival in August. They 
hope to have time to go to the various art exhibitions, particularly the one 
featuring the Impressionists. 


because of/due to/owing to 
See Chapter 4, because of/owing to/due to. 


beat/beaten 
These parts of the verb beat are liable to be confused. The word 
beat is the past tense of the verb beat, as in: 


They beat the defending champions easily. 


The word beaten is used as the past participle, as in: 


They have beaten last year's champions. 


See Chapter 7, beat. 


bill/bill 


See bill/bill in Homonyms. 


black 
See Chapter 6, black. 


bow/bow 
These words are homographs. They are spelt the same but 
pronounced differently and have totally different meanings. One 
rhymes with /ow and mow and means, among other things, 'a looped 
knot', as in: 


She tied her daughter's hair ribbon in a bow. 


The other rhymes with cow and how and means the bending of the 
upper body as a mark of respect, as in: 


He sang two songs, gave a quick bow and left the 
stage. 


bridal/bridle 

These words are homophones, being pronounced in the same way 
but with different spelling and different meanings. Bridal is an 
adjective meaning ‘relating to a bride or to a wedding’, as in: 


The bridal car was decorated with white ribbons. 


The word bridle refers to a harness for a horse's head, as in: 


He bought a new bridle for his horse. 


brooch/broach 
These words are also homophones, being pronounced in the same 
way but with different spelling and different meanings. 

Brooch is the commoner of the two words and is a noun referring 
to a piece of jewellery that is pinned to a garment, as in: 


She wore a beautiful diamond brooch in the lapel of her 
jacket. 


Broach is a verb meaning ‘to introduce or mention a subject’, as in: 


He didn't like to broach the subject of the money she 
owed him. 


calf/calf 


See calf/calf. 


canvas/canvass 
These words are spelt slightly differently but are pronounced in the 
same way. 
Canvas is a noun that refers to a kind of heavy coarse cloth that 
is used to make tents, etc, and also used by artists to paint on. 
Canvass is a verb meaning 'to try to get people's votes in an 
election of some kind' as in politicians canvassing for votes. 


can/may 
The verb can is used to indicate either that someone or something is 
able to do something, as in: 


He can ski but not very well. 


The verb may can be used to indicate what is likely or possible, as 
in: 


He may or may not attend the meeting — it depends on 
his other engagements. 


So far so good. The problem is that both may and can are now used 
to mean ‘permitted or allowed to’, as in: 


You may/can go to the party if you are back home by 11 
pm. 


Language purists who do not like language to change dislike can 
being used in this way, but they have lost the battle. For in all but the 
most formal contexts can is now the usual word in this context, as in: 


Can | go now? 


You will still find may being used when people are being 
exceptionally polite, as in: 


How may I help you, sir? 


censor/censure 
These words are closely related and liable to be confused. 

Censor can be a verb meaning ‘to examine letters, publications, 
films, etc, and remove any material that is thought to be unsuitable in 
the circumstances’, as in: 


They censored the soldiers' letters in case they 
mentioned information that would be useful to the 
enemy. 


Censor can also be a noun used to refer to someone who censors 
something, as in: 


He was employed as a censor of soldiers' letters. 


Censure can also act both as a verb and as a noun. As a verb it 
means ‘to criticize or blame someone for something’, as in: 


The young lawyer was censured for his poor handling of 
the case. 


As a noun censure means ‘severe criticism or blame’, as in: 


The government received censure for their unsuccessful 
economic policy. 


centenary/centennial 
Both of these words refer to a hundred-year anniversary. 
Centenary is the usual British English word, as in: 


We are celebrating the centenary of the local school. 


Centennial is used more frequently in American English. 


cheque/check 

Both of these words mean ‘an order to a bank to pay money from a 
person's account’. Cheque is the accepted form in British English, 
as in: 


| don't have enough cash with me so I'll have to pay the 
bill by cheque. 


Check is the accepted American form. Nowadays paying by cheque 
is on the way out as it has largely been replaced with paying by 
credit or debit card. 


chronic/acute 
See chronic/acute. 


city/town 
Nowadays a city is just a place that is larger and more important 
than a town, as in: 


Usually I just shop for new clothes here in the town, but 
if | want something special | go to one of the larger 
shops in the city. 


In Britain the right for a town to be called a city is granted by the king 
or queen, although it is widely assumed that a town has to have a 
cathedral before it can be called a city. Many cities do have 
cathedrals, but this is not essential. 


coloured 
See Chapter 6, coloured. 


complimentary/complementary 
Complimentary is an adjective expressing admiration or praise, as 
in: 


She was flattered by his complimentary remarks. 


When connected with the giving of tickets, products etc, it is often 
used to mean ‘given free’, as in: 


Each copy of the magazine has a complimentary diary 

inside it. 
Complementary is an adjective referring to things that form a useful 
or attractive combination, although they may be quite different, as in: 


She was careful to put together a team of people who 
had complementary skills. 


In modern usage complementary is commonly found in the term 
complementary medicine, which uses treatments that are not part 
of the usual scientific Western medical methods. The term 
emphasizes the fact that its treatments coexist with scientific 


treatments, rather than replacing them, as is the case with 
alternative medicine. 


comprehensible/comprehensive 

These two adjectives are both derived from the verb comprehend, 
but they are not derived from the same sense of that verb. 
Comprehensible means 'able to be understood' as in: 


The child is just learning to speak and what she's saying 
is only comprehensible to her mother. 


It is often found in the negative form incomprehensible, as in: 


Why he suddenly decided to give up such a good job is 
completely incomprehensible. 


Comprehensive means ‘including all or most things’, as in: 


You would be wise to take out fully comprehensive car 
insurance. 


compulsory/compulsive 
See compulsory/compulsive. 


contagious/infectious 

Both these words are adjectives referring to diseases that can be 
passed on from the sufferer to other people. Contagious diseases 
are passed on by direct physical contact, as in: 


He has been told not to attend school as he is suffering 
from a skin disease that is highly contagious. 


Infectious diseases are passed on by airborne microorganisms, as 
in: 


Some infectious diseases, such as measles and 
mumps, are now much rarer as a result of vaccination. 


continual/continuous 
See continual/continuous. 


credible/credulous/incredible 
These adjectives refer to belief but they are quite different in 
meaning. If something is credible it is believable, as in: 


Both their accounts of what had happened sounded 
quite credible, but one of them must have been lying. 


Credulous is used of someone who is too ready to believe that 
whatever they are told is true, as in: 


Only someone as credulous as Tom would believe that 
a car as cheap as that would be in good condition. 


It is very common now for people to use credulous when they really 
mean credible. 
The opposite of credible is incredible, as in: 


It seems incredible that no one stopped to help the 
injured man. 


criteria/criterion 
People often use criteria wrongly as a singular noun but criterion is 
the singular form, as in: 


A good degree is not the only criterion for selecting 
someone for the job. 


Criteria is the plural form, as in: 


He meets all the basic criteria for the job but let's See 
how he does in his interview. 


cue/queue 
Visually these two nouns do not resemble each other at all. 
However, they are pronounced in the same way to rhyme with mew 
and dew. 

Cue has two quite different meanings. In sport it can mean a kind 
of stick used in billiards. In the theatre it can refer to a few words or 
an action that is a signal for another actor to do or say something: 


He stood waiting for his cue to go on stage. 


Forming a queue is something the British are traditionally famous 
for, although | am not sure we are quite so disciplined as we used to 
be. A queue is line of people waiting in an orderly way to buy 
something, get into a building, etc, as in: 


There was a huge queue outside the shop for the 
opening day of their sale. 


Queue can also act as a verb, as in: 


We had to queue for more than an hour to get into the 
pop concert. 


currant/current 
See currant/current in Homophones. 


deceitful/deceptive 
Both of these adjectives are connected with deceiving or misleading 
someone. Deceitful is used of people or their words or actions when 
these are intended to deceive or mislead someone, as in: 

She has always been a very deceitful person and it was 


typical of her not to tell her fiancé the truth about her 
background. 


Deceptive is used to describe things that are likely to mislead 
people, although there may be no dishonest intention involved, as in: 


The cottage looks deceptively small on the outside — it's 
actually very spacious inside. 


delusion/illusion 
These two words are liable to be confused because they are very 
close in meaning. Delusion refers to a false or mistaken belief or 
idea that someone holds about themselves or their situation, as in: 
He is under the delusion that she has fallen in love with 
him. 
Sometimes such an idea or belief can be part of a mental disorder, 
as in: 


She suffers from the delusion that she is Joan of Arc. 


Illusion refers to something that appears to be the case, but is not, 
as in: 


The mountains seemed to be very close but it was an 
optical illusion. 


Comma 


A comma (,) is an extremely common punctuation mark and yet the use of 
commas causes a great deal of concern and confusion in many people. This is 
partly because the use of commas has changed quite a bit in recent times. 

In modern usage there is a tendency to adopt a system of minimal punctuation 
and one of the casualties of this change has been the comma. Most people use 
the comma considerably less frequently than was formerly the case. 

The comma has two major functions, that of linking and separating. 


The comma as separating device in lists 


One of the common separating functions of the comma concerns lists. The 
individual items in a list of three or more items are separated by commas. 
Whether a comma is put before the word and which follows the second-last item 
is now a matter of choice. Some people dislike the use of the comma in this 
situation, sometimes called the Oxford comma or serial comma, and, indeed, it 
was formerly considered wrong. However, it has become very common in 
British English and is even more common in American English. It is best to 
insert such a comma if there is any possibility of confusion arising from its 
omission. 

In the following sentences the underlined words form lists containing 
commas: 


At the sports club we can play tennis, squash, badminton and table tennis. 
We need to buy bread, milk, fruit and sugar. 

They are studying French, German, Spanish and Russian. 

We opened the door, let ourselves in, fed the cat and started to cook a meal. 


The comma as a separating device in a list of adjectives 


In cases where there is a list of adjectives before a noun, the use of commas 
between the adjectives is now optional although it was formerly standard 
practice. Thus the sentences 


She wore a long, red, sequinned dress. 


dependant/dependent 
The noun dependant refers to a person who depends on someone 
else to supply their means of living, as in: 


He said that he would resign from his job tomorrow if he 
could but he has dependants. 


The word dependent is an adjective meaning 'relying on' or 'unable 
to do without’, as in: 


She can't drive any more and she is dependent on her 
neighbour taking her for her hospital appointments. 


Dependent often means ‘relying on someone for financial support’, 
as in: 


He has no dependent relatives. 


Note that in American English both the noun and adjective are spelt 
dependent. 


deprecate/depreciate 

These words look quite alike and they are liable to be confused. The 
word deprecate means ‘to feel or express deep disapproval of’, ‘to 
deplore’ or ‘to condemn’, as in: 


The speaker deprecated the government’s attitude to 
asylum speakers, describing their latest proposals as 
inhuman and totally lacking in compassion or sensitivity. 


The verb depreciate can mean ‘to decrease in value’, as in: 


Shares in the company have depreciated to an all-time 
low. 


The verb depreciate can also mean ‘to belittle or treat as 
insignificant’, as in: 


He was doing his best to speak French, but the teacher 
depreciated his efforts in front of the rest of the class. 


It is this second meaning of depreciate that has become confused 
with that of deprecate and the two are now often used 
interchangeably, although language purists remain opposed to this. 
The change began with the adjective self-deprecating, which 
means ‘modest or playing down your own achievements’, as in he is 
very self-deprecating. 


derisory/derisive 
The adjective derisory is normally used in the sense of 'ridiculously 
small’ or ‘inadequate’, as in: 


The workers say that they have been offered a derisory 
pay rise and they are planning to go on strike. 


The adjective derisive means ‘mocking’, as in: 


The comedian's act was not at all funny and was 
greeted with derisive comments from members of the 
audience. 


desert/dessert 

Desert has the emphasis on the first syllable and, as a noun, it 
refers to an area of land that is very hot and dry, as in the Sahara 
Desert. As a verb desert has the stress on the second syllable and 
means ‘to abandon someone or something’, as in: 


She deserted me when we were out together so | had to 
go home alone. 


The noun dessert has the emphasis on the second syllable and it 
means the last, sweet course of a meal, as in: 


The children all want ice cream for dessert. 


device/devise 

These words look and sound quite alike but they are entirely different 
in meaning. Device is a noun pronounced to rhyme with advice and 
means a tool or gadget, as in: 


Do you have one of those devices for taking the corks 
out of wine bottles? 


Devise is a verb pronounced to rhyme with advise and means 'to 
invent or put together', as in: 


The prisoners of war devised a clever escape plan. 


disc/disk 
These words are liable to cause confusion because of the influence 
of American English. In British English the correct spelling is disc, as 
in: 

He is suffering from a slipped disc and his back is very 

sore. 


But when the word is associated with computers it becomes disk, as 
in disk drive. In American English the word is generally spelt disk 
whatever the meaning. Many British English users are beginning to 
follow suit. See also Chapter 1, disc/disk. 


discreet/discrete 

These adjectives are pronounced the same but spelt differently and 
so are homophones. Discreet is often misspelt as discrete. The 
word discreet is the more common of the two words and, when used 
of a person, means 'careful not to tell secrets' or 'careful not to 
offend or embarrass people’, as in: 


You can safely confide in my mother because she's very 
discreet and won't tell anyone else about your problem. 


When used of behaviour or actions discreet means ‘tactful’ or 
‘careful to avoid attention’, as in: 


Thanks to her discreet handling of the situation, the 
affair was not made public. 


Discrete is a much less common, often technical, adjective meaning 
'separate' or 'distinct, as in discrete particles of the mineral. 


disinterested/uninterested 
See Chapter 1, disinterested/uninterested. 


downward/downwards 
In British English downward is normally used as an adjective, as in: 


The downward escalator is at the back of the store. 
Downwards is used as an adverb in British English, as in: 


He took a few steps downwards from the summit and 
slipped. 


In American English downward is frequently used as an adverb. 


drunk/drunken 

These words are connected with alcoholic intoxication, but they are 
not used interchangeably. The adjective drunk is often used after a 
verb, as in: 


The teenagers got very drunk on cheap cider. 
It often refers to a temporary state of intoxication. 


Drunk can also be used as a noun to describe someone who drinks 
a lot of alcohol and is often drunk, as in: 


The old drunk stopped me and asked for money. 
The adjective drunken is used before a noun, as in: 
He was suffering from a hangover after a drunken party. 


Drunken is often used to describe someone who is in the habit of 
drinking too much and becoming intoxicated, as in: 


The family never have any money because their 
drunken father spends all he earns on alcohol. 


due to/because of/owing to 
See Chapter 4, because of/owing to/due to (see 1). 


each and everyone 
See Chapter 1, each and every. 


economic/economical 


Economic is an adjective referring to the economy or to economics, 
as in: 


I wouldn't open a new business in the present economic 
climate. 


Economical is an adjective meaning 'concerned with using the 
minimum of resources and avoiding waste’, as in: 


He's looking for a small car that's economical to run. 


effect/affect see affect/effect 


e.g./i.e. 

These abbreviations refer to quite different things but they are 
frequently confused, perhaps because not very many people learn 
Latin at school any more. The abbreviation e.g. means 'for example' 
and is short for the Latin expression exempli gratia. The abbreviation 
e.g. is used in such contexts as: 


There are many historical places to visit in London, e.g. 
the Tower of London and the Natural History Museum. 


The abbreviation i.e. is short for the Latin expression id est and 
means ‘that is’. It is used to introduce a brief explanation or 
amplification of what has just been said, as in: 

Before we set up business in here we need to get some 


office equipment, i.e. a computer, a printer and some 
desks. 


Originally both of these abbreviations were spelt with full stops, but 
they are now frequently spelt without them in British English, as in eg 
and ie. 


elder/older 

Elder and older are both adjectives relating to age comparison and 
are sometimes confused. The word elder is used only in comparing 
the ages of people within a group, often a family group, as in: 


John was Anne's elder brother. 


Aunt Jane was my mother's elder sister. 


You can also say: 


She was the elder of my mother's two sisters. 


Elder cannot be followed by than. Older can be used instead of 
elder but it can also be used of things as well as people, as in: 


I prefer older houses. 


Older can be followed by than, as in: 


Their car is even older than mine. 


enquiry/inquiry 

The words enquiry and inquiry can be used interchangeably in 
British English, although inquiry is the standard form in American 
English. Some people, however, prefer to use enquiry in British 
English to refer to an ordinary request for information, as in 


One of the library staff will deal with your enquiry. 


Inquiry is used for a formal investigation of some kind, as in: 


Police are interviewing him as part of a murder inquiry. 


envelope/envelop 

These words look quite alike but they are pronounced differently and 
they have different meanings. The emphasis is on the first syllable of 
the noun envelope, which is a folded paper container in which you 
send a letter or card, as in: 


| need an envelope for this birthday card. 


The emphasis is on the second syllable of envelop, which is a verb 
meaning 'to enclose or surround', as in: 


The grandmother enveloped her grandson in a big hug. 


Note that the past tense and present participle of the verb envelop 
are spelt with a single p, as in enveloped and enveloping. 


—ess 
See Chapter 6, —-ess. 


every day/leveryday 
When this expression is used to mean 'daily' it is spelt as two words, 
as in: 


She goes to the gym at least once every day. 


It is spelt as one word when it is used as an adjective to mean 
'completely ordinary', as in: 


It’s a nice enough everyday dress but | want something 
special to wear for the wedding. 


Perhaps under the influence of such expressions as any 
more/anymore, the distinction between every day and everyday is 
beginning to fade slightly and everyday is beginning to be used for 
both meanings. However, there is quite a long way to go before this 
is declared correct and acceptable and it will meet many protests 
along the way. 


everyone/everybody/no one 
See Chapter 1, everyone/everybody/no one. 


extant/extinct 
The adjectives extant and extinct are opposites. Extant means ‘still 
in existence’, as in: 


These are some of the traditions extant in the area 
around here. 


Extinct means ‘no longer in existence’, as in: 


There are quite a few theories about why dinosaurs 
became extinct. 


extrovert/extravert/introvert 
Extravert is the original spelling but extrovert is now the more 
common spelling. 

Extrovert refers to someone who is more concerned with what is 
going on around them than with their own thoughts and feelings, and 


more particularly someone who is lively, confident and sociable, as 
in: 


Our first two guests are both extroverts so they should 
get the party off to a good start. 


The opposite is introvert which refers to someone who is 
preoccupied with their own thoughts and feelings, particularly 
someone who is withdrawn and unsociable, as in: 


He's an introvert who prefers his own company to that 
of other people. 


farther/further 
Both farther and further can be used to refer to physical distance, 
as in: 


The hotel is much farther from the city centre than we 
were told. 


My house is a bit further down this road. 


However, only further is used in other senses, as in: 


The police officer said that he would take no further 
questions from members of the press. 


The verb form is also always further, as in: 


The rebels vowed to further the cause of freedom. 


female/lady/woman 
See lady/woman/female in Chapter 6. 


and 
She wore a long red sequinned dress. 


are both considered correct these days. When the adjective immediately before 
the noun has a closer relationship with it than the other adjectives, and indeed 
often helps to define the noun, no comma should be used before that adjective, 
as in the sentences 


We want to buy some large juicy green peppers. 
and 
They live in a beautiful old fishing village. 


It would be quite wrong to place a comma before the word green in the first 
sentence or before the word fishing in the second sentence. 


NB: Last item in a list 
Confusion may arise if the last item in the list contains the word and used in 
its own right as an essential part of the sentence, as in: 


In the pub they served ham salad, shepherd's pie, omelette, and pie and 
chips. 


In such cases it as well to put a comma before the final connecting and to 
avoid confusion. 


If the list of items is a very long one or the items in the list consist of several 
words a semicolon is sometimes used instead of a comma (see semicolon). 


Commas and relative clauses 


Commas are not normally used to separate main clauses and relative clauses 
(see 2), where the relative clause is an essential part of the sentence and not an 
additional piece of information, as in: 


The woman whom I met was a friend's sister. 


female as a noun 
See female as a noun in Chapter 6. 


fewer/less 
Fewer, the comparative form of few, means ‘a smaller number of’, 
as in: 


Fewer students than usual have signed up for this 
course. 


Less, the comparative form of little, means ‘a smaller amount than’, 
as in: 

Tell the children to make less noise. 
It is becoming common, especially in informal contexts, to use less 


in many cases where fewer is correct, although this use is 
ungrammatical and should be avoided in formal contexts. 


first/firstly 
When mentioning items in a list the first item may be preceded by 
either firstly or first, as in: 


There are several reasons for my refusal to go: 
firstly/first | am much too busy to attend ... 


Formerly firstly was considered unacceptable in this context. 


flu 
Formerly this word was preceded by an apostrophe and spelt "flu. 
This was to show that the word is a shortened form of influenza, but 


the apostrophe is no longer commonly used. The long form, 
influenza, is only used in very formal or technical contexts. 


forbear/forebear 

The verb forbear is pronounced with the stress on the second 
syllable and it means 'to refrain from doing something'. It is mostly 
used in formal contexts, as in: 


I shall forbear from punishing the students in the 
circumstances. 


The noun forebear is pronounced with the stress on the first syllable 
and can also be spelt forbear. It is used to refer to an ancestor, as 
in: 


Some of our forebears probably lived in these ruins. 


for ever/forever 
The two-word version of this expression is often used to emphasize 
that something is for all time, as in: 


He said he would love her for ever. 


In the sense of 'continually or without stopping' the expression is 
usually written as one word, as in: 


The child is forever asking for sweets. 


fortuitous/fortunate 
See Chapter 1, fortuitous/fortunate. 


forward/forwards 

In British English forward is used as an adjective, as in a forward 
motion and some forward planning is required. Forward and 
forwards can be used as adverbs, meaning ‘towards the front’, as in 
step forward and move forwards. However, in idiomatic phrasal 
verbs such as put forward a motion and asking witnesses to come 
forward, the word forwards is not used. 


gaol/jail see jail/gaol 


gay 
See Chapter 1, gay. 


gipsy/gypsy 

Both these spellings are acceptable, although some people object to 
this word however it is spelt, regarding it as offensive. It is accepted 
by some when spelt with a capital as in Gypsy. An alternative word 
is Traveller, although this is often used to refer to a wider range of 
people than Gypsies who are Romany in origin, including, for 
example, Irish Travellers. The approved modern alternative preferred 
by many in Europe is Roma. 


girl 
See Chapter 6, Girl. 


gorilla/guerrilla see guerrilla/guerilla/gorilla 


got/gotten 
See got/gotten (see 1). 


gourmet, gourmand 
These two words are sometimes confused. They are both connected 
with food, but the word gourmet is a complimentary term used to 
describe someone who likes food and who is knowledgeable about 
it. 

A gourmand also likes food, but is concerned with the amount of 
it that can be eaten, rather than with the quality of it. Gourmand 
means much the same as glutton, but does not sound so insulting! 


guerrilla/guerilla/gorilla 

These words are often pronounced in the same way although they 

are spelt quite differently and have completely different meanings. 
Guerrilla, which has the alternative spelling guerilla, means a 

member of a small unofficial group of fighters, as in: 


The soldiers were set upon by a band of guerrillas in the 
mountain pass. 


Gorilla is the name for the largest of the apes native to central 
Africa, as in: 


The habitat of some gorilla species is being destroyed. 


gypsy/gipsy see gipsy/gypsy 


hanged/hung 


See hanged/hung (see 1). 


heal/heel 


See heal/heel. 


he and him 
See Chapter 1, he and him (see 2). 


hear/here 
See hear/here. 


hire/rent 
See hire/rent. 


his and their 
See Chapter 1, his and their (see 2). 


historic/historical 
See Chapter 1, historic/historical. 


hoard/horde 
These words are homophones since they sound alike but have 
different meanings. Hoard is a noun meaning ‘a store or collection of 
something’, as in: 


She was supposed to be on a Strict diet but she kept a 
hoard of chocolate bars in her bedroom. 


Horde is a disapproving word used to refer to a very large group of 
people, as in: 


The resort is a restful place in the winter but hordes of 
tourists flock to it in the summer. 


holiday/vacation see vacation/holiday 


hung/hanged see hanged/hung 


hyper-/hypo- 
These prefixes are liable to be confused. Although they sound 
similar they are opposite in meaning. 

Hyper- means ‘above’, ‘over,’ or ‘in excess’, as in: 


The child was said to be hyperactive. 


Hypo- means ‘under’, ‘beneath’, as in: 


She has to inject insulin with a hypodermic syringe. 
Hypothermia is a medical condition in which the body 
temperature is much lower than normal. 


l.e./e.g. see e.g./i.e. 


illegible/eligible 


These two words are liable to be confused, mainly because they 
sound similar, but they have entirely different meanings. 
Illegible means ‘impossible to read’, as in: 


| hope he types the information | asked for because his 
handwriting is virtually illegible. 


Eligible means ‘suitable’ or ‘having the right qualifications’, as in: 


She was pleased to find out that she was eligible for a 
scholarship. 


illusion/delusion see delusion/illusion 


immigrant/emigrant 
These words are liable to be confused. This is quite understandable 
as the two words can refer to the same person, looked at from two 
different viewpoints. The word immigrant concentrates on people 
arriving in a new land, as in: 


There were many Irish immigrants in America following 
the potato famine in Ireland. 


The word emigrant concentrates on people leaving their native land, 
as in: 
Many of the Irish people who left their native shore were 


reluctant emigrants, but they travelled to Britain and 
America to avoid starvation. 


immoral/immortal 
See immoral/immortal. 


imply/infer 


Imply means ‘to suggest something in an indirect way’, as in: 


He didn't actually accuse the student of cheating 
outright, but he implied it. 


Infer means ‘to deduce something’ or ‘to conclude that something is 
true’, as in: 


We inferred from the report that the hospital was almost 
certain to close. 


Nowadays infer is often used when the correct word is imply, as in: 


He inferred that he would be leaving the job shortly. 


This is incorrect and should read: 


He implied that he would be leaving the job shortly. 


impracticable/impractical/practicable/practical 
The words impracticable and impractical are similar in meaning, 
but they are not interchangeable. 

impracticable means ‘not able to be put into practice’ or 
‘unworkable’, as in: 


He persuaded several people that the scheme was a 
good idea but it was so expensive that it was completely 
impracticable. 


Impractical means ‘not sensible’ or ‘unrealistic’, as in: 


He has come up with various money-making ideas but 
all of them are impractical. 


Practicable and practical are the positive forms of these words, as 
in: 


Do you think it is practicable to build a house halfway up 
a mountain? 


A two-seater car like that's not very practical when you 
have two children. 


indexes/indices 
The noun index has two possible plural forms, indexes and indices. 
The word indexes is the usual plural form in most contexts, as in: 


Her job is to compile indexes for reference books. 


The word indices is mostly restricted to technical or mathematical 
contexts. 


individual 

The word individual means ‘a person’, but it can only be used in 
certain contexts. Individual is often used in a context in which a 
single person is contrasted with a group, as in: 


We must give some thought to the rights of the 
individual as well as concerning ourselves with the 
nation as a whole. 


The word individual is sometimes used in a derogatory or insulting 
way, as in: 


She was very nice but I always thought her husband 
was a most unpleasant individual. 


industrial/industrious 
See industrial/industrious. 


infectious/contagious see contagious/infectious 


infer/imply see imply/infer 


inflammable/flammable/non-flammable 
The two words inflammable and flammable both mean ‘capable of 
burning’ or ‘easily set on fire’, as in: 


Children’s nightclothes should not be made of 
inflammable/flammable material. 


It is a common error to think that inflammable means the opposite, 
i.e. ‘not capable of burning’, because in- words, are often negative, 
as in incredible, but the word for this is non-flammable. 


ingenious/ingenuous 
These words are frequently confused although they are neither spelt 
the same way nor pronounced the same way and their meanings are 
entirely different. The e of the word ingenious is pronounced like the 
double e in the word seen, while the e of the word ingenuous is 
pronounced like the e in the word egg. 

As to meaning, ingenious means ‘clever, especially in an 
inventive or unusual way’, as in: 


In other words, a defining relative clause is not separated from the main clause 
by a comma. 

However, commas are used to separate the main clause from a relative clause 
which is not required to identify the person or thing that you are talking about, 
but which is simply giving additional information, as in: 


My father, who lived in London, died early last year. 


In other words, where a non-defining relative clause divides the parts of a main 
clause the clause is placed within commas. 


Commas and subordinate clauses 


Commas are not now usually used to separate main clauses and subordinate 
clauses (see 3, 4) as in: 


He left when we arrived 
and 
They came to the party although we didn't expect them to. 


However, if the subordinate clause precedes the main clause, it is sometimes 
followed by a comma. This is especially true if it is a reasonably long clause, as 
in: 


Although we stopped and thought about it for quite a long time, we still made the 
wrong decision. 


If the clause is quite short, a comma is not usually inserted, as in: 


Although it rained we had a good holiday. 
and 
If you go you will regret it. 


The comma is never used to separate a main clause from a clause beginning 
with that, as in I knew very well that I was right. 


However, as is the case with all lists, commas are used to separate clauses 
beginning with that if there are several of them, as in: 


She's a brilliant cook and finds a great many ingenious 
ways to use up left-over food. 


Ingenuous means naive or innocent, as in: 


His latest girlfriend is very young and too ingenuous to 
realize that he is a real womanizer. 


—ise/-ize see —ize/—ise 


isle/aisle see aisle/isle 


its/it's 
These two little words are among the most often confused. Its is the 
possessive form of it and so it is used in such contexts as: 


The dog has injured its paw. 


The holiday resort has lost its appeal for them. 


Note that its in this context does not have an apostrophe although 
an apostrophe is often used to show possession. 

However, there is an apostrophe in it's, which is a contraction of it 
is, as in: 


It's (it is) difficult to find a decent restaurant around 
here. 


It's (it is) getting late and it's (it is) time | was getting 
home. 


—ize/—ise 

Either of these verb endings is correct in British English, with a few 
exceptions. In American English the —ize ending is the standard 
spelling and many British English dictionaries and reference books 
also use this spelling. 

However, as long as British English users are consistent in their 
use of -ize or -ise it usually does not matter which they use. Note 
that there are some words in British English where the —ize spelling 
should not be used. These include advertise, advise, chastise, 
comprise, compromise, exercise, improvise, revise, supervise, 
surmise, surprise and televise. 


jail/gaol 
Both of these are acceptable spellings of the word for 'prison', 
although jail is the more common spelling. 


jewellery/jewelery 

Both of these are acceptable spellings in British English, although 
jewellery is the more common spelling. In American English 
jewelery is the standard spelling. 


judgement/judgment 

Both of these forms are considered acceptable. Judgement is more 
common in British English, and judgment is more common in 
American English. 


lady/woman/female 


See Chapter 6, Lady/woman/female (see 1). 


lay/lie 
These words can cause confusion. Not only are their meanings 
related, but the past tense of the word lie is lay. This is, indeed, a 
recipe for confusion! 

The verb lay takes a direct object and means ‘to put or place 
something down’, as in: 


The doctor asked them to lay the injured man on the 
stretcher. 


The verb lie, which gets confused with the verb lay, does not take a 
direct object and means ‘to rest on something in a horizontal 
position’, as in: 


| feel faint and need to lie on the sofa. 
The past tense of lay is laid, as in: 
We laid the baby on the bed. 
The past tense of lie in this context is lay, as in: 
He lay on the bed, groaning with pain. 
The past participle of lay is laid, as in: 
We had laid the baby on the bed. 
The past participle of lie is lain, as in: 


The lion had lain in wait unnoticed by its prey. 


Just to add more confusion, there is another verb to lie which means 
to tell untruths'. Fortunately, neither its past tense nor its past 
participle causes any problems, both being formed regularly as lied. 


lead/lead 
See lead/lead. 


learn/teach 

The word learn is sometimes used wrongly instead of teach. If you 
are giving information or instruction about something to someone 
you teach them, as in: 


She teaches English to Spanish students. 


When you are gaining information or knowledge or getting instruction 
about something you learn something, as in: 


The French student has gone to live with a family in 
London in order to learn English. 


lend/loan 
The word lend is used as a verb and means 'to give someone the 
temporary use of’, as in: 


lm sure he'll lend you the book which you need for your 
homework assignment. 


The verb loan is commonly used in American English in the above 
context, but in British English loan is mostly used with reference to 
the lending of reasonably large sums of money, valuable works of 
art, etc, as in: 


The bank has agreed to loan us the money to start our 
new business. 


Lend is also commonly used in this context. 
The word loan is also used as a noun, as in: 


We have to repay the bank loan by the end of the year. 


It is not correct English to use lend as a noun, although some people 
do so in informal contexts. 


less/fewer see fewer/less 


libel/slander 
Both libel and slander are nouns that refer to untrue statements 
intended to give people a bad opinion of someone. 

In libel such statements are written down or printed, as in: 


She is suing the newspaper on the grounds of libel 
since one of their reporters wrongly accused her of 
being drunk and disorderly in a night club. 


In slander the statements are spoken, as in: 


She is guilty of slander if she told you that he deserted 
his wife and children. He's not even married. 


Both libel and slander can also be used as verbs. 


licence/license 


These words are often wrongly used. In British English licence is a 
noun, as in: 


The police officer asked to See his driving licence. 


The shopkeeper has applied for a licence to sell alcohol. 


Note the spelling of off-licence, which is a noun referring to 
premises in the UK where you can buy bottles or cans of alcoholic 
drinks to take away. 

License is a verb, as in: 


The organizers of the event are not licensed to sell 
alcohol. 


The past participle form licensed is often used as an adjective, as in 
licensed grocer and licensed restaurant and this is often wrongly 
written as licenced. In American English things are simpler because 
both the noun and the verb are spelt license. 


loan/lend see lend/loan 


lose/loser/loose/looser 
The words lose and loose are sometimes confused although they 
are neither spelt in the same way nor pronounced in the same way. 
Lose is spelt with only one o and is pronounced to rhyme with 
whose, while loose is spelt with double o and is pronounced to 
rhyme with goose. 

Lose is a verb meaning 'to be unable to find something' as in: 


If you lose your credit card you should ring your bank 
right away. 


It can also mean 'to fail to win', as in: 


If you lose this match you'll be out of the competition. 


A loser is someone who fails to win, although it is often used to refer 
to someone who never seems to win or be successful in life in 
general, as in: 


How did such a successful businesswoman come to 
marry such a loser? 


Loose is an adjective meaning 'not tight', as in: 


She's lost some weight and her clothes are now a bit 
loose. 


If something is looser than it was before it is not so tight or close- 
fitting. 


-man 
See Removing —man in Chapter 6. 


mankind 
See Is mankind no more? in Chapter 6. 


masterly/masterful 
These adjectives are both derived from the noun master but they 
have different meanings. 

Masterly means 'very skilful', as in: 


The audience applauded a masterly performance by the 
orchestra. 


Masterful means ‘showing strength or dominance’, as in: 


He thought he was being masterful, but she thought he 
was being a bully. 


metre/meter 
These words are liable to be confused. In British English a metre is 
the basic metric measurement of length, being also used in such 
derived forms as kilometre and millimetre. 
Meter is a measuring instrument, as in gas meter, speedometer. 
Note that in American English both the measurement and the 
measuring intruments are spelt meter. 


migrant 
A migrant is someone who travels from one place or country to 
another, often in order to try to find work, as in: 


The farmer employed several migrants from eastern 
Europe. 


Migrant can also be used as an adjective, as in migrant workers. It 
is also used frequently to refer to birds travelling from place to place 
according to the season of the year, as in: 


Swallows are migrants to Britain during the summer 
months. 


Migrant is liable to be confused with immigrant and emigrant. See 
immigrant/emigrant. 


minute/minute 
See minute/minute. 


misuse/abuse see abuse/misuse (see 1) 


momentary/momentous 
These two adjectives are both derived from the noun moment, but 
they are connected with different meanings of moment. The stress 
on momentary is on the first syllable and the stress on momentous 
is on the second syllable. 

Momentary comes from the common ‘time’ meaning of moment, 
i.e. ‘a very short time’, and it means ‘lasting a very short time’, as in: 


The chess player had a momentary failure of 
concentration, but then he began to play better than 
ever. 


Momentous comes from a less common meaning of moment, i.e. 
‘importance’ or ‘significance’, and means ‘very significant or having 
far-reaching consequences’, as in: 


It was a momentous decision to invade another country, 
and one that the president was to regret. 


moral/morale 
Although these words are pronounced in different ways and have 
totally different meanings the fact that they look quite alike makes 
them easily confused. 

Moral is most commonly an adjective and means ‘referring to the 
principles of right and wrong’, as in: 


Their mother is a very moral person and yet both her 
sons are criminals. 


He had a moral responsibility to look after the children in 
his care. 


Moral as a noun is used to refer to a lesson on how to behave or 
act, often one which you learn from reading a story, as in: 


There is often a moral in the stories from Aesop's 
Fables. 


Morale refers to how members of a group are feeling and the extent 
of their confidence and optimism, as in: 


After their election victory, morale in the political party is 
at an all-time high. 


nauseous 
See Chapter 1, nauseous. 


next/this 
The adjective next in one of its senses is used to refer to the day of 
the week, the month of the year, etc, that will follow, as in: 


l' See you next Tuesday. 


The adjective this can also be used in this way and this can give rise 
to ambiguity. For example, some people use this to refer to the very 
next Tuesday, reserving next for the Tuesday after that. Others use 
next for both. In order to avoid this ambiguity it is best to specify 
exactly what day or date you are referring to. 


Police know that the bankrobbers were armed, that they wore balaclavas to 
conceal their faces, that they were all of medium height and that they escaped in 
a blue transit van. 


NB: To avoid confusion 
It is important to insert a comma between a subordinate clause and a main 
clause if doing so prevents any possibility of confusion. 


For example, confusion can arise when a subordinate clause ends with a verb 
and the following clause begins with a noun, as in: 


After the pupils had finished reading, the books were returned to the school 
library. 


Here the use of the comma is an aid to clarity. Otherwise you could read the 
first part of the sentence as After the pupils had finished reading the books ... 


The comma as a separating device in clauses joined by coordinating 
conjunctions 


A comma may be used to separate main clauses joined by a coordinating 
conjunction (see 3) but this is not usual if the clauses have the same subject and 
the coordinating conjunction is and, as in She swept the floor and dusted the 
table. 

In cases where the subjects are different and the clauses are fairly long, it is 
best to insert a comma, as in They took with them all the furniture and 
appliances and anything of any value, and she was left with nothing. 

When the coordinating conjunction is but, the use of a comma to mark off the 
main clause is more a matter of choice, especially when both clauses are quite 
long. 


NB: To avoid repetition 
A comma can be inserted to avoid repeating a verb in the second of two 
clauses, as in: 


non-flammable see flammable/inflammable 


obscene/pornographic 

These words are not interchangeable, although they are both often 

used of literature that is of a sexual nature and can give offence. 
Obscene means connected with sex in a way that is considered 

indecent or offensive according to usual standards, as in: 


The women were shocked by the obscene graffiti on the 
bus shelter. 


Obscene is now frequently used loosely to mean ‘disgusting’, 
‘repulsive’ or ‘abominable’ in contexts that have nothing to do with 
Sex, as in: 


Some people feel that senior executives in banking 
sometimes earn an obscene amount of money. 


Pornographic is used of magazines, films, etc, that are intended to 
arouse sexual excitement, often by showing sexual acts and imagery 
which many people find offensive. Note the letter c in obscene. The 
word is often misspelt. 


of/have 

Of is sometimes used wrongly instead of the verb have in certain 
contexts, perhaps because they sound rather alike when not 
emphasized or pronounced clearly. To write or say should of come 
instead of should have come or must of done instead of must have 
done is becoming more and more common but it is still considered 
wrong. 


off/from 

The word off is used by some people instead of from in certain 
contexts, for example when they wish to indicate where they 
acquired something, as in: 


| certainly wouldn't buy a second-hand car off him. 


This use is incorrect and should be avoided, especially in formal 
contexts. 


off + of 
Some people wrongly use off followed by of when only off is 
necessary, as in: 


The cat jumped off of the table and ran out the door. 


older/elder see elder/older 


one/you see you/one 


oral/aural (see 1) 
These words are liable to be confused. This is not surprising 
because they sound the same and they both refer to parts of the 
body involved in communication. 

Aural means 'relating to the sense of hearing'. For example, in an 
aural comprehension test the test is read out to the students so that 
they have to understand it through hearing before answering the 


questions, usually in writing. The word aural can also refer to the 
ear, but usually only in technical or formal contexts. 

Oral means ‘referring to speech’. In an oral test the questions and 
answers are all spoken. Oral is also used to mean ‘referring to the 
mouth', as in oral hygiene. 


oral/verbal see verbal/oral 


orientate/orient 
Both of these forms are considered acceptable in British English in 
the sense of 'to get your bearings', although orientate is the more 
commonly used, as in: 


The mist was coming down and it was becoming 
increasingly difficult to orientate themselves on the 
mountain slopes. 


In American English the standard form is orient. 


outdoor/outdoors 
These words refer to the same thing, but they are different parts of 
speech. Outdoor is used as an adjective, as in: 


They try to persuade their children to get involved in 
outdoor sports at the weekend and during the holidays. 


Outdoors is used as an adverb, as in: 


It’s not often warm enough to eat outdoors in this 
climate. 


outward/outwards 

These words both mean 'towards the outside', but they are not 
generally considered to be interchangeable in British English. 
Outward is used as an adjective, as in: 


The train on the outward journey was very late, but it 
was on time on the way back. 


Outwards is used as an adverb, as in: 


The dancers stood with their toes pointing outwards. 


In American English outward can be used both as an adjective and 
an adverb. 


partner 
See Partners or what? in Chapter 6. 


passed/past 
These words sound alike and are homophones which are liable to be 
confused. 

The word passed is the past tense and past participle of the verb 
pass, as in: 


We passed the school on our way here. 
The word past can be a noun, as in: 

You must try to forget the past. 
It can be an adjective, as in: 


He seems to have forgotten all about his past crimes. 


Past can also act as a preposition, as in: 


We must have driven past the church without noticing it. 


It can be an adverb, as in: 


| looked out of the window and saw them walking past. 


person 
See Chapter 6, Person. 


persecute/prosecute 
See persecute/prosecute. 


phenomenon/phenomena 
People often use phenomena wrongly as a singular noun when it is 
phenomenon that is the singular form, as in: 


There have been many reports of the phenomenon that 
appeared in the sky last night but astronomers are still 
baffled by it. 


pornographic/obscene see 
obscene/pornographic 


practicable/practical see 
impracticable/impractical 


practice/practise 
These words are liable to be confused and used wrongly. Practice is 
a noun, as in: 


He goes to football practice after school on Tuesdays. 


Unfortunately our doctor has moved to a new practice in 
another town. 


Some members of the company were involved in illegal 
practices. 


Practise is the verb form, as in: 
They practise playing the piano every day. 
He is not qualified to practise medicine in this country. 
Note that practise is not one of those verbs in English that can end 


in -ize. Note also that in American English both the noun and verb 
forms are spelt practise. 


precede/proceed 
These words are commonly confused. The word precede means 'to 
go or come in front of someone or something’, as in: 


The staff and sixth-year students preceded the rest of 
the school into the assembly hall. 


The main text of the book was preceded by a short but 
informative introduction. 


Who preceded David Cameron as prime minster of 
Britain? 


The word proceed means ‘to go on’ or ‘to continue’, as in: 


They did not proceed with the changes. 


It also means ‘to make your way’ or ‘to go’, as in: 


You should proceed to Gate 4 immediately. 


prescribe/proscribe 
Prescribe is the more common of these two words and means ‘to 
advise’ or ‘order the use of’, often in a medical context, as in: 


The doctor prescribed a mild sleeping pill for the patient. 


He prescribed a few days of complete bed rest for my 
child. 


Proscribe is used in formal contexts to mean ‘to forbid’, as in: 


The law proscribed the carrying of knives. 


principal/principle 
These two words are pronounced in the same way but are spelt 
differently and have different meanings. 

Principal as an adjective means ‘chief or main’, as in: 


Her principal source of income is child-minding. 


Boredom was the principal reason for him leaving his 
job. 


Principal as a noun refers to the head or leader, as in: 
The principal of the senior school met with the parents. 


Principle is a noun meaning ‘a law’, ‘a basic principle’ or ‘a guiding 
rule’, as in: 


It was against her principles to eat meat. 


The research must be proved to conform with scientific 
principles. 


prostrate/prostate 
These two words are often confused. Prostrate as an adjective 
means ‘lying on the ground facing downwards’, as in: 


The victim of the attack was lying prostrate at the 
entrance to the park. 


It can also mean ‘overcome’ or ‘shocked’, as in: 


She was prostrate with grief when she heard of her 
son’s sudden death. 


Prostrate can also be a verb meaning ‘to throw yourself on the 
ground, as in submission’, as in: 


They were obliged to prostrate themselves before the 
tyrannical president every morning. 


Prostate is a noun which refers to the gland round the neck of a 
man’s bladder, as in: 


He is being treated for prostate cancer. 


queer 
See Chapter 1, queer. 


queue/cue see cue/queue 


rain/reign/rein 
See rain/reign/rein. 


rapt/wrapped 

These words are sometimes confused because they sound alike. 
Rapt is an adjective meaning 'completely engrossed in something', 
as in: 


The children watched with rapt attention while the 
magician performed his tricks. 


Wrapped is the past tense of the verb wrap meaning 'to enfold' or 
‘to cover’, as in: 


She wrapped the gift in tissue paper. 


It is the more figurative use of wrapped that is most likely to be 
confused with rapt, as in: 


She was far too wrapped up in looking after her family 
to want to go out to work. 


—right/rite/write/wright 
See right/rite/write/wright. 


Scottish/Scots/Scotch 

These adjectives all mean ‘of or relating to Scotland’. However, they 
are not interchangeable. Scottish is the most general of these 
adjectives and it can be used in a wide range of contexts, as in: 


Both her grandparents came from Scotland and she is 
very interested in Scottish culture. 


He paints watercolours of the Scottish landscape. 


The adjective Scots tends to be restricted to describing people, 
language or the law, as in a dictionary of the Scots language and in 
Scots law. 

The noun Scots is used to refer to a person who comes from 
Scotland, as in: 


Many Scots emigrated to Canada. 


The noun Scots is also used to refer to the Scots language, as in 
writing in Scots. 

Scotch is the least general of the three adjectives, being 
restricted to a few contexts such as Scotch broth, Scotch mist and, 
the most famous of all, Scotch whisky. Scotch can also be used as a 
noun to mean 'Scotch whisky', although this use is not common in 
Scotland where whisky is simply whisky. 


seasonal/seasonable 

These words are both adjectives formed from the noun season. 
Seasonal means ‘relating to a particular season’, ‘occurring during a 
particular season’ or ‘varying with the seasons’, as in: 


The steak is served with seasonal vegetables. 


Farm work is usually seasonal in that area. 


Seasonable means 'suitable for or appropriate to a particular 
season’, as in: 


The weather this summer has not been very 
seasonable. 


He plays golf and tennis, his brother rugby. 


The comma as separating device with initial phrases 


A comma is often used to separate an adverb or an adverbial phrase at the 
beginning of a sentence from the rest of the sentence, as with However in: 


The weather was not great and it rained a lot. However, we had an interesting 
and enjoyable holiday. 


Nowadays, the use of a comma in such situations is sometimes considered 
optional. However, it is essential to insert a comma if there is any possibility of 
confusion. 

For example, in the sentence 


Normally, intelligent students will attend their lectures on a regular basis. 


the meaning is changed slightly by the omission of the comma. The longer the 
expression is, the more likely it is to need a comma after it, as in: 


After a great deal of consideration, I decided to accept the invitation. 


The comma with terms of address 


Commas are always used to separate terms of address from the rest of the 
sentence, as in the following sentences: 


Mary, I’m afraid I have some bad news for you about your proposed holiday. 
Please come this way, Mrs Brown. 

Thanks a lot, John. 

Now, ladies, what can I get you? 

Right, James, I'm ready to leave now. 

Doctor Jones, I have an important call for you. 


The comma with tag questions 


The comma is used to separate a tag question from the rest of a sentence, as in 


shall/will see will/shall (see 1) 


stationary/stationery 
These words sound alike and are often confused. The adjective 
stationary means ‘standing still’ or ‘not moving’, as in: 


Because of the traffic jam there was a line of stationary 
vehicles along the entire length of the high street. 


The noun stationery refers to materials used in writing, such as 
paper, envelopes, pens, etc, as in: 


The only shop that sells stationery here is the village 
shop and it has a very limited stock. 


An easy way to remember the difference between the words is to 
keep in mind that stationery is sold by a stationer, which, in 
common with words like baker, ends in —er. 


swallow/swallow 
See swallow/swallow. 


swingeing/swinging 

There are both spelling and pronunciation problems connected with 
swingeing, which means ‘extensive and severe’ and is often used in 
a financial context, as in: 


Government ministers are proposing swingeing cuts in 
public spending. 


Note the letter e which differentiates the word from swinging, the 
present participle of the verb swing. Swingeing, unlike swinging, is 
pronounced swin-jing. 


systematic/systemic 
Both these adjectives are connected with the noun system. 
Systematic means ‘well-organized and orderly’, as in: 


The police conducted a systematic search of the house 
and grounds. 


You need to establish a more systematic process for 
selecting new staff. 


Systemic refers to a system and is a much less common word 
sometimes used in error for systematic. Systemic is used mainly in 
scientific or medical contexts, as in: 

Her illness began with an infected finger but it has 

developed into a serious systemic disease of the blood. 


that/which 
That and which are both relative pronouns. That can be used to 
refer to people or things, as in: 


There is the man that | was talking about. 


That pen was very expensive. 


Whereas which can only be used to refer to things or animals and 
not people, as in: 


The cat, which | See every day, lives with John. 


That and which are often used interchangeably as in: 

This is the cake that Mary made. 

This is the cake which Mary made. 
This is not necessarily considered wrong, however, there is a 
distinction to be made: that defines (it appears in a restrictive 


relative clause), and which gives extra information (it appears in a 
non-restrictive relative clause) and is usually preceded by a comma. 


The cake, which Mary made for me, is damaged. 


The boy told me that he was Spanish, which is what I 
thought originally. 


The relative pronoun who can be used instead of that to refer to 
people: 


That is the boy who told me he was Spanish. 


the 

The is the definite article. It is sometimes pronounced thee when it is 
used to refer to someone or something that is unique or of great 
importance, as in: 


You mean you've been on the (thee) Orient Express? 


Avoid using such expressions as the poor and the old, because it is 
insulting to lump people together in that way. It ignores the fact that 
they are individuals. Use poor people and older people instead. 


their/they're 


These words have similar pronunciations and are sometimes 
confused. Their is a possessive pronoun meaning 'belonging to or 
connected with them', as in: 


They have parked their car at the station. 


They're is short for they are, as in: 
They're here now. 


They're too young to learn to drive. 


there/their 
The words there and their are sometimes confused. There means 
'in that place', as in just over there, and in such contexts as: 


There is an excellent library in the town. 


Their is a possessive pronoun meaning 'belonging to or connected 
with them', as in their clothes and their kindness. 


this/next see next/this 


to/too 
These words are sometimes confused. The word to is used as a 
preposition, as in: 


I’m going to the supermarket. 
To is also used with the infinitive of a verb, as in: 


They want to leave. 


The word too can mean ‘also’ or ‘as well’, as in: 


You can come too. 


Or it can mean 'excessively', as in: 


This flat is far too expensive for us. 


toilet/loo/lavatory 

Toilet is the most widely used of these words, although loo is 
becoming more and more widely used, especially in less formal 
situations. The word lavatory is more formal but not often used 
nowadays. Toilet is usually found on relevant signs in public places. 
There are many euphemisms for the word toilet, such as rest room, 
smallest room, little boys’/little girls’ room etc. See bathroom. 


toward/towards 
These two forms of the preposition meaning 'in the direction of 
something or someone’, ‘close or closer to a point in time’ or ‘in 
relation to someone or something' are interchangeable except that in 
British English towards is the more common form, as in walk 
towards them and towards the end of the week. 

In American English toward is the more common form, as in 
coming toward us and toward the end of the week. 


town/city see city/town 


try to/try and 
These two expressions are often interchangeable in modern usage, 
as in: 


Let's try to get this finished today. 
Let's try and get this finished today. 


Formerly try and was considered to be unacceptable in all but very 
informal or colloquial contexts, try to being the acceptable form. 
Now try and is acceptable in all but the most formal written contexts. 


uninterested/disinterested see 
disinterested/uninterested (see 1) 


until/till 
These words mean the same, but until tends to be used in more 
formal contexts and till is usually used in speech. 


up/upon 
These words mean the same, but upon tends to be used in more 
formal contexts. 


upward/upwards 

In British English upward is usually used as an adjective, as in the 
upward escalator and upwards as an adverb, as in pointing 
upwards. In American English upward is frequently used as an 
adverb. 


vacation/holiday 
In British English the word holiday is in general common use, as in: 


They always go to France for their annual holiday. 


In American English the word vacation is used in this way, as in 
their annual vacation. In British English vacation is mostly used to 
refer to university and college holidays, as in: 


Many students work in bars in their summer vacation. 


Vacation is sometimes used in British English in commercial 
contexts, as in: 


We specialize in long-haul vacations. 


verbal/oral 
There is a certain amount of ambiguity associated with the use of the 
word verbal. It can mean ‘expressed in words’ in writing and in 
speech, as in: 


She made no verbal comment about the food although 
she looked at it with disgust. 


However, verbal is often used to refer to something that is spoken 
and not written down, as in: 


Although we had a verbal agreement, we didn't put 
anything in writing. 


If you are referring to something that is spoken rather than written, 
and if there is any possibility of ambiguity from the context, it is best 
to use the word oral, which can mean 'expressed in speech'. See 
oral/aural (see 1). 


whisky/whiskey 

Both refer to the strong alcoholic drink made from grain. The usual 
British English spelling is whisky, especially when this is made in 
Scotland. The Irish form of the drink is often spelt whiskey, and 
whiskey is the common American English spelling of both the 
Scottish and lrish drinks. 


whom/who 
The word whom is used as the object of a verb or preposition, as in: 


Whom did he choose as his assistant? 


To whom did he leave his house? 


Whereas the word who is used as the subject, as in: 


Who said that? 


However, in modern usage who is increasingly being used instead of 
whom (except in very formal contexts) in situations where this is 
technically ungrammatical, as in: 


Who did he choose as his assistant? 


Who did he leave the house to? 


whose/who's 
These words sound alike and cause a good deal of confusion. The 
word whose means 'of whom' or 'of which', as in: 


The employee whose wife has just had a baby has 
taken paternity leave. 


Whose bike is this? 


The word who's is short for who is, as in: 


Who's giving the after-dinner speech? 


Who's the woman wearing the bright red dress? 


Will/shall 

The future tense of verbs is formed by using will or shall (see 1), or 
a contracted form of these, with the infinitive form of the main verb, 
as in: 


The new shop will open for business next week. 


We'll start work tomorrow. 


Formerly, the verb shall was always used with / and we and will with 
you, he/she/it and they, as in: 


I shall deliver the goods tomorrow. 


She will start her duties next week. 


There was an exception to this. Will was used with / and we and 
shall was used with the other personal pronouns when a firm 
intention was being expressed, as in: 


Believe me, | will finish this in time. 


My wife shall have that diamond necklace, however 
much it costs. 


In modern usage a change has occurred. The verb will is now 
commonly used in most contexts. 

The word shall is sometimes used when questions are being 
asked or suggestions being made when these relate to the 
immediate situation, as in: 


Shall | proceed? 
Shall we get going? 


In informal and relatively informal contexts the contracted form is 
used, as in: 


Who'll go first? 


What'll you have? 


woman/lady/female 
See lady/woman/female (see 2) in Chapter 6. 


wrapped/rapt see rapt/wrapped 


you/one 

Both of the pronouns you and one can be used to refer to an 
indefinite person or people in general. You is the pronoun you would 
use most often for this purpose, as in: 


You need to book a seat when you buy your train ticket. 


the following sentences: 


It's a beautiful day, isn't it? 

You do love him, don't you? 

He still smokes, doesn't he? 
She's not happy, is she? 

We can still go, can't we? 
They've won again, haven't they? 
It isn't raining again, is it? 


The comma with interjections 


The comma is used to separate an interjection from the rest of a sentence, as in 
the following sentences: 


Look, there's the train coming. 

Heavens, I've never seen such heavy rain! 
Wait, she's here now! 

Gosh, I'm going to be late! 


The comma used in pairs as a means of separation or parenthesis 


The comma is used in pairs to separate phrases or words that are naturally cut 
off from the main sense of the rest of the sentence, as if they were additional 
thoughts or qualifications to what is being said in the rest of the sentence, as in: 


The project was, on the whole, successful. 


In such a sentence the clause within the commas can be removed without 
altering the basic meaning. In this respect the use of a pair of commas resembles 
the use of brackets. 

The underlined expressions in the following sentences illustrate this use of 
the comma: 


Jim, sensible as ever, told them both to talk things over. 

My first impression of him, to be honest, was not very favourable. 
We realized, nevertheless, that we could still face problems. 

I knew, of course, that something might still go wrong. 


You learn a foreign language more quickly if you spend 
some time in the country where it is spoken. 


You must buy a ticket before you board the train. 


The pronoun one was used formerly in these and other contexts, as 
in: 
One must guard against pickpockets in the market. 


Now, however, one is usually restricted to very formal contexts, as 


in: 
Etiquette demands that one must curtsey when being 
introduced to the Queen. 

your/you're 


These words sound alike and they are commonly confused. The 
word your is a possessive pronoun meaning ‘belonging to or 
connected with you', as in: 


| forgot to give you your pen back. 


It was definitely your mistake. 


The word you're is short for you are, as in: 


You're looking very cheerful today. 


You're really too ill to go to work today. 


9 
PUTTING IT IN WRITING 


Many of us use mobile phones to communicate with each other, 
whether this be for social or business purposes. When we do resort 
to using the written word this often takes the form of texting. 
Because of the small screen size on which texts are sent and 
received, texting tends to make great use of abbreviations, often 
based on the sound of individual letters and numbers. Thus B4 
means ‘before’ and CUI8r means ‘See you later’. There is even an 
abbreviation for the ubiquitous cliché ‘at the end of the day’. This 
becomes @TEOTD. 

There is a concern that texting is having an unfortunate effect on 
the spelling of some people who do not communicate very often in a 
more formal way, The truth is that fewer and fewer of us are regularly 
exchanging information by means of formal written communications. 
Here are some tips just to remind you how ‘to put it in writing’: 

e Think before you write. If you rush straight into print without 
thinking about what you want to say, you are liable to ramble. 


There is nothing like a piece of unconstructed rambling to put the 
reader off. 

e |f you are writing something that is particularly important write 
down a few notes first. These help you to marshal your thoughts 
and will act as guidelines if at any point you forget what you were 
going to say. 


Make sure that you have spelt all the words correctly. Remember 
that you cannot always rely on your computer's spell-checker. It 
might indicate that there was correct in a situation when you 
meant their. 


Be consistent with your spelling. For example, if you choose to 
use the —ise ending in verbs instead of the —ize ending, be sure to 
use it in all relevant verbs throughout your piece of writing. 

Do not mix up British English spelling and American English 
spelling or British and American vocabulary in one piece of 
writing. There are major differences between the two. You need to 
opt for one and stick to it. 

Make sure that you have inserted the appropriate punctuation. 
Remember, in particular, to start a sentence with a capital letter 
and to end it with a full stop, question mark or exclamation mark. 
Use exclamation marks very sparingly. Remember to put 
apostrophes in the correct place. 


If you include information that is additional to the main statement 
of a sentence be sure to separate off the additional text by means 
of a pair of commas, a pair of brackets or a pair of dashes. 
Commas are the least intrusive. Use dashes sparingly at all times. 
It is very tempting to overdo their use and they can seem very 
intrusive. 

Make sure that you have used the correct word. Some words are 
so alike in some way that they are easily confused. It is worth 
checking that you have made the right choice. 


In a formal piece of writing do not use contracted forms such as 
don't, isn't, you're and he'll. Use the full forms, as in do not, is not, 
you are and he will. 

Avoid using clichés in a formal piece of writing. They have their 
place in spoken English and in informal written English, but, even 
there, they should not be overused. 
Avoid using colloquialisms and slang in formal pieces of writing. 
Avoid using jargon unless you happen to be writing to a work 
colleague or to someone who does the same kind of work as you 
do, in which case you will both be familiar with the jargon used in 


your workplace. Do not inflict jargon on others who may not be 
familiar with the words or their meanings. 
Avoid using words, such as epic and iconic, that are already so 
over-used that they have become virtually meaningless. 
Do not try to be too clever in your choice of words. For example, 
the verb use is fine in most contexts and you do not have to seek 
out such expressions as utilize or put into service. Avoid using 
difficult words that you might not know the meaning of, especially 
if you are simply trying to impress. You might well end up 
sounding pompous rather than impressive. 

Avoid being long-winded. Aim for conciseness and simplicity, 
especially if the purpose of your piece of writing is to convey 
information. Your aim should be to make your work as 
comprehensible and accessible as possible. 

Keep your sentences and paragraphs reasonably short and clear. 

If you are aiming to produce a piece of writing that is more stylish 
and interesting than something that just conveys information, try 
adding some variety. Vary the length of your sentences and 
introduce a range of conjunctions. Do not stick solely to the use of 
and and but. Do not always begin your sentences with a main 
clause. Remember that it is acceptable now to have paragraphs 
of two sentences, or even one, if you are doing this to achieve a 
particular effect. 


If you choose to use an idiom make sure you have got the 
wording right. For example, if you want to use the idiom a shot 
across your bows, which means ‘something given as a warning’, 
check that you have not used the word boughs instead of the 
word bows in error. Because idioms are often used in spoken 
English it is common not to know how to spell some of their key 
words. Also make sure you have the meaning correct. Some 
idioms develop more than one meaning and this can cause 
confusion. For example, the phrase gunning for someone or 
something originally meant 'planning to harm someone or 
something’. Now it can also mean ‘very anxious to achieve 
something', such as a particular job. This meaning is now the 
more popular and this can cause confusion. 


. Avoid redundant words. For example, in the expression a 
necessary requisite the adjective necessary is redundant as the 
noun requisite already covers the notion of being necessary. This 
is also called tautology, i.e. the use of more than one word to 
convey the same idea. 


If you have taken on board the contents of this book, you should now 
be armed with enough knowledge on the intricacies of English usage 
to write well and confidently. Good luck! 
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I knew all too well, in fact, that he was not telling the truth. 


NB: Use both commas 
Care should be taken to include both commas. It is easy to forget to include 
the second one of the pair. 


The comma with nouns or phrases in apposition 


A noun or noun phrase is said to be in apposition when it is placed next to 
another noun or noun phrase and provides further information about it, 
especially by saying something that identifies or describes them. In such a 
situation, the main noun or phrase and the amplifying noun or phrase refer to the 
same person or thing. 

When such a noun or noun phrase is placed after the main noun or noun 
phrase in the sentence, a comma is almost always placed after the main noun or 
noun phrase to separate it from the amplifying noun or noun phrase, as in: 


Dan Jones, the well-known racing driver, has been involved in a serious car 
accident. 


However, when the amplifying noun or noun phrase is placed before the main 
noun or noun phrase it is now usual to omit the comma between them when the 
noun phrases involved are very short, as in: 

My son Mike lives with us. 

and 


The singer Joan Green gave a short recital. 


When the noun phrases involved are quite long, it is best to include the comma, 
as in: 


The person who suggested the scheme, Jim Blunt, has now left the company. 
In the following sentences the underlined words are in apposition: 


Jack Blair, our managing director, has resigned. 
Sue Brown, leader of the protest campaign, has given a statement to the press. 
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answer 

answor for 

If you have to answer for something you are 
responsible for it and have to explain how it 
came to happen: 

The team lost by a huge margin and the manager 
will have to answer for their oppalling performance. 


answor to 

H you answer to someone in authority it means 
that you have to explain to them why you have 
acted in the way you did: 

I'm not going to tell you why I'm lote. | only answer 
to the head of the department. 


Peter Shaw, my cousin's husband, is representing the family. 

Mike Black, our local Labour MP, has stated his opposition to the scheme. 

The head of the local primary school, Jane Lewis, is very much in favour of 
improved sports facilities. 

My elder brother's latest girlfriend, Liz Grant, is quite a famous fashion model. 
The writer Lou Wilson is giving a talk at the local bookshop tonight. 

Her husband Pete is a very nice man. 


The comma and numbers 


A comma is used when writing a number that is made up of four or more 
figures, as in: 


£45,000 

12,000 kilometres 

1,000. 

However, this is not the case with a date, as in: 
1066 


1984. 


EXERCISES 8 


Insert commas where this is appropriate in the following passages. 


1 


Mary's son Mark is a brilliant linguist and works as an interpreter. He speaks 
fluent French German Spanish and Russian and has a good knowledge of 
Danish Norwegian and Swedish. His wife Maria who is Spanish used to teach at 
the local senior school before the birth of the first of their four children. John 
Brown the head teacher there says that she was an excellent teacher and he 
would like her to go back to work. 

Maria loves teaching and of course would like to get her old job back. Sadly 
the cost of childcare in the area is extremely expensive. In addition Mark has to 
travel a lot in connection with his work and cannot help much with looking after 
the children. Mark caring as ever would like to help more and spend more time 
with the children but this is simply not possible. 

Maria's mother who lives with them is too frail to take care of four active 
children and so Maria will have to postpone going back to work for a while. She 
sometimes talks about taking on some private pupils who are in need of special 
tutoring to help them pass their exams. This on the whole sounds like a very 
good idea. 


2 


‘Please sit down here Mr Smith. Dr Black will see you next. Mrs Wilson Dr 
Jones will see you now. Can you manage all right? It’s so difficult to walk on 
crutches until you get used to them isn’t it? Still your leg seems to be healing 
nicely doesn't it? Ms Black Dr Martin is off ill. I’ve given you an appointment 
with Dr Blair who's acting as a locum while Dr Martin is off. I hope your cold is 
a bit better. This cold weather's doesn't help does it? Look it's started snowing. 
Take care Mrs Wilson! The pavements may be quite slippery and you certainly 
don’t want to fall again do you?’ 


3 


We've just started a literary society in the village and we've already got quite a 
few members. My aunt who has just moved here is the president of the society 
and I am the secretary. It involves more work than I thought it would but 
nevertheless I am enjoying it. 

Sometimes we invite a speaker to address the society sometimes one of the 
society members gives a talk and sometimes we just have an informal discussion. 
There are several people among the members who have worked in publishing 
and we also have some members who are professional writers. For example Bill 
Jackson the society's treasurer is quite a well-known travel writer and his wife 
Jean Jackson who writes under the pseudonym Jenny Adams is making quite a 
name for herself as a crime writer. 

Alas we have been unable to persuade Mark Hill writer of several very 
successful novels about espionage to join the society. He says that he is too busy 
with his writing and in addition he travels a lot. Still we have quite enough 
members to have a successful society. 


ANSWERS 8 


1 


Mary's son Mark is a brilliant linguist and works as an interpreter. He speaks 
fluent French, German, Spanish and Russian and has a good knowledge of 
Danish, Norwegian and Swedish. His wife Maria, who is Spanish, used to teach 
at the local senior school before the birth of the first of their four children. John 
Brown, the head teacher there, says that she was an excellent teacher and he 
would like her to go back to work. 

Maria loves teaching and, of course, would like to get her old job back. 
Sadly, the cost of childcare in the area is extremely expensive. In addition, Mark 
has to travel a lot in connection with his work and cannot help much with 
looking after the children. Mark, caring as ever, would like to help more and 
spend more time with the children, but this is simply not possible. 

Maria's mother, who lives with them, is too frail to take care of four active 
children and so Maria will have to postpone going back to work for a while. She 
sometimes talks about taking on some private pupils who are in need of special 
tutoring to help them pass their exams. This, on the whole, sounds like a very 


good idea. 


2 


‘Please sit down here, Mr Smith. Dr Black will see you next. Mrs Wilson, Dr 
Jones will see you now. Can you manage all right? It's so difficult to walk on 
crutches until you get used to them, isn't it? Still, your leg seems to be healing 
nicely, doesn’t it? Ms Black, Dr Martin is off ill. I’ve given you an appointment 
with Dr Blair who's acting as a locum while Dr Martin is off. I hope your cold is 
a bit better. This cold weather's doesn't help, does it? Look, it's started snowing. 
Take care, Mrs Wilson! The pavements may be quite slippery and you certainly 
don’t want to fall again, do you?’ 


3 


We’ve just started a literary society in the village and we’ve already got quite a 
few members. My aunt, who has just moved here, is the president of the society 
and I am the secretary. It involves more work than I thought it would, but, 
nevertheless, I am enjoying it. 

Sometimes we invite a speaker to address the society, sometimes one of the 
society members gives a talk and sometimes we just have an informal discussion. 
There are several people among the members who have worked in publishing 
and we also have some members who are professional writers. For example, Bill 
Jackson, the society's treasurer, is quite a well-known travel writer and his wife 
Jean Jackson, who writes under the pseudonym Jenny Adams, is making quite a 
name for herself as a crime writer. 

Alas, we have been unable to persuade Mark Hill, writer of several very 
successful novels about espionage, to join the society. He says that he is too busy 
with his writing and, in addition, he travels a lot. Still, we have quite enough 
members to have a successful society. 


Brackets 


Brackets, in common with a pair of commas or a pair of dashes, are used to 
enclose information that is in some way additional to a main statement. The 
information so enclosed is said to be in parenthesis and the pair of brackets 
enclosing it can be known as parentheses. The information that is enclosed in 
the brackets is purely supplementary or explanatory in nature and could be 
removed without changing the overall basic meaning or grammatical 
completeness of the statement. 

Brackets, like commas and dashes, interrupt the flow of the main statement 
but brackets indicate a more definite or clear-cut interruption. The fact that they 
are more visually obvious emphasizes this. Material within brackets can be one 
word, as in the following sentences: 


In a local wine bar we had some delicious crepes (pancakes) 


and 
They didn't have the chutzpah (nerve) to challenge her. 


Material within brackets can also take the form of dates, as in the following 
sentences: 


Robert Louis Stevenson (1850—94) wrote Treasure Island. 


and 
Animal Farm was written by George Orwell (1903—50). 


The material within brackets (see 1) can also take the form of a phrase, as in 
the following sentences: 


They served lasagne (a kind of pasta) and some delicious veal. 


and 
They were drinking Calvados (a kind of brandy made from apples). 


The material within brackets can also take the form of a clause, as in the 
following sentences: 


We were to have supper (or so they called it) later in the evening. 


and 
They went for a walk round the loch (as a lake is called in Scotland) before 
taking their departure. 


The material within brackets can also take the form of a complete sentence, as 
in the following sentences: 


He was determined (we don't know why) to tackle the problem alone. 


and 
She made it clear (nothing could be more clear) that she was not interested in 
the offer. 


Sentences that appear in brackets in the middle of a sentence are not usually 
given an initial capital letter or a full stop, as in the following sentence: 


They very much desired (she had no idea why) to purchase her house. 


If the material within brackets comes at the end of a sentence the full stop 
comes outside the second bracket, as in the following sentence: 


For some reason we agreed to visit her at home (we had no idea where she 
lived). 


If the material in brackets is a sentence which comes between two other 
sentences it is treated like a normal sentence with an initial capital letter and a 
closing full stop, as in the following sentences: 


He never seems to do any studying. (He is always either asleep or watching 
television.) Still, he does brilliantly in his exams. 


Punctuation of the main statement is unaffected by the presence of the brackets 
and their enclosed material, except that any punctuation that would have 
followed the word before the first bracket follows the second bracket, as in the 
following sentence: 


He lives in London (I am not sure exactly where), though his family live in 
France. 


There are various shapes of brackets. Round brackets are the most common 
type. Square brackets are sometimes used to enclose information that is 
contained inside other information already in brackets, as in the following 
sentence: 


(Christopher Marlowe [1564—93] was a contemporary of Shakespeare). 


Square brackets are also sometimes used to enclose information that is contained 


in a piece of writing where round brackets have already been used for some 
other purpose. Thus, in a dictionary if round brackets are used to separate off the 
pronunciation, square brackets are sometimes used to separate off the 
etymologies. 

Square brackets are also used for editorial comments in a scholarly work 
where the material within brackets consists of an editorial comment or 
expanation within a quotation by another author. They can also be used in 
scholarly writing to indicate words or phrases that have been altered by the 
author in a quotation by another writer. 


Dash 


The dash (see 1), written as — (em dash, used close up to text) or — (en dash, 
with a space on either side), takes the form of a short line, resembling an 
extended hyphen (-). The dash indicates a short break in the continuity of a 
sentence or it is used to extend a sentence. It often serves the same purpose as 
brackets except that it is usually considered to be much less formal. The dash 
fulfils various functions, as explained below. 


The dash can be used to emphasize a word or phrase, as in: 
They parted company then—forever. 
The dash can also be used to add a remark to the end of a sentence, as in: 


They had no money at the end of the month—a regular state of affairs with this 
extravagant couple. 


The dash can also be used to introduce a statement that adds to or explains what 
has been said, as in: 


The burglar took everything of value—paintings, jewellery, silverware and 
several thousand pounds in money. 


The dash can also be used as a linking device to sum up what has gone before, 
as in: 


Famine, drought, disease—these are the seemingly insuperable problems that 
the villagers are facing. 


The dash can also be used to introduce an afterthought, as in: 
You can come with me if you like—I'd appreciate your company. 
The dash can also be used to introduce a sharp change of subject, as in: 


I'll be with you in a minute—what was that noise? 


The dash can also be used to introduce some kind of balance in a sentence, as in: 


It's going to take at least three of you to get this heavy table out of here—one at 
each end to carry it and one to hold the door open. 


The dash is sometimes found as part of a pair. A pair of dashes can act in a 
similar way to a pair of round brackets (see 1). They can be used to indicate a 
break in continuity in a sentence, as in: 


We prayed—prayed as we had never done before—that the children would be 
safe. 

and (showing a spaced en dash) 

We came to the conclusion — after due consideration — that we had done the 
wrong thing. 


NB: Don't forget 
When using a pair of dashes as a substitute for a pair of brackets do not 
forget to include the second dash. Its omission is a common fault. 


The dash is also used to indicate a hesitation in speech, as in: 
I don't think—well—maybe—you could be right. 


The dash can also be used to indicate the omission of part of a word or name, as 
in: 


The witness, who is being referred to by police simply as Mrs D—, has not yet 
come forward 


and 
It's none of your d— business. 


In this last sentence d— is short for damned as a way of not writing a swear 
word in full. The asterisk is often used in this way. 


The en dash can also be used as a replacement for the word to, as a connection 
between points in time or places, as in: 


1850—1900 and London-Paris. 


NB: Dashes—don't overuse 

Be careful not to overuse the dash, especially in more formal pieces of 
writing. It is tempting to do so when another thought occurs to you as you 
write, but you can end up with rather an unattractive page peppered with 
these. 


Semicolon 


The semicolon as a link 


The semicolon (;) is a rather formal form of punctuation. It is mainly used 
between clauses that are not joined by any form of conjunction, as in: 


We had a wonderful holiday; sadly they did not. 


and 
He was a marvellous friend; he is much missed. 


The part before the semicolon and the part after could both be sentences in their 
own right. The semicolon is used to show a closer link between the two parts of 
the sentence. It has the force of a strong comma. A dash (see 1) is sometimes 
used instead. 


The semicolon as a separation device in lists 


The semicolon is also used to separate the items in a long list or series of things 
so that the said list seems less complex and easier to understand, as in: 


The young man who wants to be a journalist has applied everywhere. He has 
applied to The Times in London; The Globe and Mail in Toronto; The Age in 
Melbourne; The Tribune in Chicago. 


It is also used in lists in which the individual items are quite long, as in: 


We tried various ways to raise money. We approached the local bank manger; 
we asked the local council for a grant; we approached local businessmen for a 
contribution; and we organized various charity events. 


The use of a semicolon in this situation resembles that of the comma, especially 
a particularly strong comma, except that the semicolon is more formal and it is 
more common in more complicated lists. 


The semicolon as separation device in lists of word groups already 
containing commas 


The semicolon is also used to separate items in a list which already contains a 
number of commas in the individual items in the list, as in: 


Those guests present at the wedding included Mr and Mrs Brown and their 
daughters Mary, Jane and Sue; Mr and Mrs Lewis and their sons Tom, Frank 
and Jack; Miss Taylor and her nieces Liz, Carol and Meg; Ken, Mike and Mark 
Greene. 


To use yet more commas to separate the list of items would cause confusion. 
Thus, the semicolon is used in such a context in the interests of clarity. 


The semicolon as a separation device before certain adverbs 


The semicolon is also sometimes used before such adverbs as however, 
nevertheless, hence, moreover and furthermore in such situations where a 
preceding pause is required but a pause that is longer and stronger than that 
which can be provided by a comma, as in: 


We have extra seats for the concert; however you must decide right now whether 
you want them or not. 


and 

Your notice to quit takes effect immediately; furthermore, you will be escorted 
from the building and your personal belongings from your desk will be sent on to 
you. 


Colon 


The colon as a separating device in a two-part sentence 


The colon (:) is a punctuation mark that is used to separate two parts of a 
sentence when the first leads on to the second. The colon is used to explain, 
interpret, clarify or amplify what has gone before it, as in: The standard of 
school work here is extremely high: it is almost university standard. 


and 
The fuel bills are giving cause for concern: they are almost double last year's. 


and 
We have some new information: the allies have landed. 


The colon as a linking device or introduction 
The colon is used to introduce a list, as in: 


The recipe says we need: tomatoes, peppers, courgettes, garlic, oregano and 
basil. 


and 
The boy has a huge list of things he needs for school: blazer, trousers, shirts, 
sweater, ties, shoes, tennis shoes, rugby boots, sports clothes and leisure wear. 


The colon is also used to introduce a quotation or a piece of direct speech, as in: 
One of his favourite quotations was: ‘If music be the food of love, play on’. 


and 

The headmaster strode on to the platform, looking solemnly at the assembled 
students, and his statement was concise: ‘I will not allow this kind of behaviour 
in my school.’ 


The colon is sometimes used with numerals in references to the time of day, the 
date and ratios, as in: 7:30 a.m. and 22:11:72 and 7:3. 


The colon is often used in the titles of books, for example where there is a 
subtitle or explanatory title, as in The Dark Years: the Economy in the 1930s. 


In informal writing, the dash is sometimes used instead of the colon. Indeed the 
dash tends to be overused for this purpose. 


EXERCISES 9 


1 Rewrite the following sentences, inserting brackets or a bracket where this is 
appropriate. 


a In the French restaurant we had ragout (actually just a stew, but tasting nicer 
than any stew I've ever had. 


b We had quite a lot of wine with dinner and afterwards we had Armagnac a 
kind of French brandy). 


c We arranged to meet in the large square (the Italians call it a piazza in the 
centre of the town. 


d They say that they are planning to visit us in the fall as the Americans call 
autumn. 


e He went away quite suddenly no one knows where or why) some years ago and 
has not been in touch with his family since. 


f Both Oliver Twist and Bleak House were written by Charles Dickens 1812—70. 


g (Vincent Van Gogh [1853-90 is one of Holland’s most well-known painters. 


2 Rewrite the following sentences, inserting a dash or a pair of dashes where 
this is appropriate. 


a You can come to the dinner as my partner I'd like that very much. 
b I'm just going now what did I do with my car keys? 


c The drunk driver said to the police that where he was going was none of their 
d business. 


d We begged our captors begged them on bended knee to release us. 


e Christopher Marlowe (1564 93) was a contemporary of Shakespeare. 


f Wealth, power, status these were the things which he craved all his life and 
totally failed to achieve. 


g We were awoken at dawn by the noisy barking of the dog next door a regular 
occurrence these days. 


h I’m just about to serve dinner was that the doorbell? 


3 Rewrite the following sentences, inserting a semi-colon where this is 
appropriate. 


a Their best player has moved to another team he will be greatly missed. 


b We did our very best to save the old building from demolition. We sent a letter 
of protest to the council we sought the help of our local MP we launched a 
protest campaign we collected hundreds of signatures from fellow objectors 
and we held demonstrations outside the town hall. 


c The members of the choir had all practised very hard before the competition 
sadly they came last. 


d We visited many historical sites in Britain. We went to the Tower of London 
the Houses of Parliament in London some of the colleges at Oxford Durham 
Cathedral the historical cities of Chester and York. 


4 


Rewrite the following sentences, inserting a colon where this is appropriate. 

a Economists are worried about house prices they are falling rapidly. 

b I've packed a picnic lunch for us French bread, cheese, tomatoes, salad, 
grapes, apples, chocolate, white wine and mineral water. Can you think of 


anything else? 


c They have just released the name of the new head teacher James Hunt, 
presently the deputy head. 


d The title of the book is The Years of Conflict a Reassessment of the Two World 


Wars. 


ANSWERS 9 


1 


a In the French restaurant we had ragout (actually just a stew, but tasting nicer 
than any stew I've ever had). 


b We had quite a lot of wine with dinner and afterwards we had Armagnac (a 
kind of French brandy). 


c We arranged to meet in the large square (the Italians call it a piazza) in the 
centre of the town. 


d They say that they are planning to visit us in the fall (as the Americans call 
autumn). 


e He went away quite suddenly (no one knows where or why) some years ago 
and has not been in touch with his family since. 


f Both Oliver Twist and Bleak House were written by Charles Dickens (1812— 
70). 


g (Vincent van Gogh [1853-90] is one of Holland's most well-known painters.) 


2 


a You can come to the dinner as my partner—I'd like that very much. 
b I’m just going now—what did I do with my car keys? 


c The drunk driver said to the police that where he was going was none of their 
d— business. 


d We begged our captors—begged them on bended knee—to release us. 
e Christopher Marlowe (1564—93) was a contemporary of Shakespeare. 


f Wealth, power, status—these were the things which he craved all his life and 
totally failed to achieve. 


g We were awoken at dawn by the noisy barking of the dog next door—a regular 
occurrence these days. 


h I’m just about to serve dinner—was that the doorbell? 


3 


a Their best player has moved to another team; he will be greatly missed. 


b We did our very best to save the old building from demolition. We sent a letter 
of protest to the council; we sought the help of our local MP; we launched a 
protest campaign; we collected hundreds of signatures from fellow objectors; 
and we held demonstrations outside the town hall. 


c The members of the choir had all practised very hard before the competition; 
sadly they came last. 


d We visited many historical sites in Britain. We went to the Tower of London; 
the Houses of Parliament in London; some of the colleges at Oxford; Durham 
Cathedral; the historical cities of Chester and York. 


4 


a Economists are worried about house prices: they are falling rapidly. 


b I’ve packed a picnic lunch for us: French bread, cheese, tomatoes, salad, 
grapes, apples, chocolate, white wine and mineral water. Can you think of 
anything else? 


c They have just released the name of the new head teacher: James Hunt, 
presently the deputy head. 


d The title of the book is The Years of Conflict: a Reassessment of the Two 
World Wars. 


Hyphen 


A hyphen (-) is used to join two words together or to indicate that a word has 
been broken at the end of a line because of lack of space. It is used in a variety of 
situations. 


The hyphen is used as the prefixed element in a proper noun, as in pre- 
Christian, post-Renaissance, anti-British, anti-Semitic, pro-French and pro- 
American. 


The hyphen is also used in this way before dates or numbers, as in pre-1914, 
pre-1066, post-1920, post-1745. 


It is also used in this way before abbreviations such as pro-BBC, anti-EU and 
anti- TUC. 


The hyphen is sometimes used for clarification and to avoid confusion. Some 
words are ambiguous without the presence of a hyphen. For example, recover, as 
in recover a chair, is spelt with a hyphen to differentiate it from recover, as in 
The accident victim is likely to recover. Similarly, it is used in re-form, meaning 
‘to form again’, as in They have decided to re-form the society which closed last 
year to differentiate the word from reform, meaning 'to improve, to become 
better behaved', as in He was wild as a young man but he has reformed now. 


The hyphen was formerly used to separate a prefix from the main element of a 
word if the main element begins with a vowel, as in preeminent, but there is a 
growing tendency in modern usage to omit the hyphen in such cases. At the 
moment both preeminent and preeminent are found. 

However, if the omission of the hyphen results in double i, the hyphen is 
usually retained, as in anti-inflationary and semi-insulated. 


The hyphen was formerly used in words formed with the prefix non-, such as 
nonfunctional, non-political, non-flammable and nonpollutant. 

However, there is a growing tendency to omit the hyphen in such cases, as in 
nonfunctional and nonpollutant. At the moment both forms of such words are 
common. 


The hyphen is usually used with the prefix ex- in the sense of ‘former’, as in ex- 


wife and ex-president. 


The hyphen is usually used when self- is prefixed to words, such as self-styled, 
self-starter and self-evident. 


Use or non-use of the hyphen is often a matter of choice, house style of a 
particular organization, or frequency of usage, as in drawing-room or drawing 
room, and dining-room or dining room. 

There is a modern tendency to punctuate more lightly than was formerly the 
case and so, in modern usage, use of the hyphen in such expressions is less 
frequent. 


The hyphen is always used in some fixed compounds of two or three words or 
more, such as son-in-law, good-for-nothing and devil-may-care. 


NB: To include or omit? 
The length of compounds often affects the inclusion or omission of the 
hyphen. 


Compounds of two short elements that are well-established words tend not to 
be hyphenated, as in: 


bedroom and toothbrush. 


Compound words with longer elements are more likely to be hyphenated, as 
in: 


engine-driver and carpet-layer. 


The hyphen is sometimes used in some compounds formed from phrasal verbs 
(see 2) and sometimes not. Thus both takeover and takeover are common, and 
run-up and runup are both common. Again the use of the hyphen is a matter of 
choice. 

However, some words formed from phrasal verbs are usually spelt without a 
hyphen, as in breakthrough. 
The hyphen is usually used in compound adjectives consisting of two elements, 
the second of which ends in -ed, such as heavy-hearted, fair-haired, fair-minded 
and long-legged. 


The hyphen is usually used in compound adjectives when they are used before 


nouns, such as gas-fired central heating, oil-based paints, solar-heated buildings 
and chocolate-coated biscuits. 


The hyphen is usually used in compounds containing certain adverbs, 
sometimes to avoid ambiguity, as in his best-known opera, an ill-considered 
venture and a half-planned scheme. 


The hyphen is generally not used in adjectives and participles preceded by an 
adverb if the adverb ends in -ly, as in a highly talented singer, neatly pressed 
clothes and beautifully dressed young women. 


The hyphen is used in compound numerals from 21 to 99 when they are written 
in full, as in thirty-five gallons, forty-four years, sixty-seven miles and two 
hundred and forty-five miles. Compound numbers such as three hundred and two 
thousand are not hyphenated. 


The hyphen is used in fractions, such as three-quarters, two-thirds and seven- 
eighths. 


The hyphen is also used in such number phrases as a seventeenth-century play, 
a sixteenth-century church, a five-gallon bucket, a five-year contract and a third- 
year student. 


NB: Repeated hyphenated elements 

In the case of two or more compound hyphenated adjectives with the same 
second element qualifying the same noun, the common element need not be 
repeated but the hyphen should be, as in two-and three-bedroom houses and 
long-and short-haired dogs. 


The hyphen in word-breaks 


The other use of hyphens is to break words at the ends of lines. Formerly, 
people were more careful about where they broke words. Previously, words were 
broken up according to etymological principles, but there is a growing tendency 
to break words according to how they are pronounced or just where it seems 
convenient. 

Some dictionaries or spelling dictionaries give help with the division and 
hyphenation of individual words and, if you are in doubt, you should consult one 


of these. 


NB: Where to break 
Generally speaking, one-syllable words should not be divided and words 
should not be broken after the first letter of a word or before the last letter. 


Also, care should be taken not to break up words, for example by forming 
elements that are words in their own right, in such a way as to mislead the 
reader. Thus divisions such as 'the-rapist and 'mans-laughter' should be 
avoided. 


EXERCISES 10 


Rewrite the following sentences, inserting a hyphen where this is appropriate. 


1 The candidate is very proBritish and incredibly antiEuropean. 
2 The remains are known to be preChristian. 
3 There were a great many elegantly dressed women at the wedding. 
4 He is an excellent after dinner speaker and is in much demand. 
5 He was the most highly qualified and talented of all the candidates for the 
post. 
6 We are seeking a strict, but fair minded, judge for the talent competition. 
7 The child is using water based paints. 
8 We have a gas fired central heating system. 
9 The glass is two thirds full. 
10 It was a distance of three hundred miles. 
11 They walked forty five miles across a bleak terrain. 
12 There are still two and three bedroom flats for sale in the complex. 
13 The vase cost two hundred and fifty five pounds. 


14 The previous manager had a very heavy handed approach to dealing with 
employees' problems. 


15 It is a rough haired breed of dog. 

16 He is a good for nothing who has never done a day's work in his life. 
17 Red haired girls often look marvellous in green. 

18 I think I'1l have one of those cream covered cakes. 

19 Fair skinned people burn easily in the sun. 


20 Her father in law has just died and she is helping with the funeral 
arrangements. 


21 He gave a lecture to second year students. 

22 The sixteenth century church in the village is badly in need of repair. 
23 The members of the hotel staff are always immaculately dressed. 

24 We are currently putting together a five year plan for the company. 
25 She is two thirds of the way through her art course. 


ANSWERS 10 


1 The candidate is very proBritish and incredibly antiEuropean. 
2 The remains are known to be preChristian. 
3 There were a great many elegantly dressed women at the wedding. 
4 He is an excellent after-dinner speaker and is in much demand. 
5 He was the most highly qualified and talented of all the candidates for the 
post. 
6 We are seeking a strict, but fair-minded, judge for the talent competition. 
7 The child is using water-based paints. 
8 We have a gas-fired central heating system. 
9 The glass is two-thirds full. 
10 It was a distance of three hundred miles. 
11 They walked forty-five miles across a bleak terrain. 
12 There are still two-and three-bedroom flats for sale in the complex. 
13 The vase cost two hundred and fifty-five pounds. 


14 The previous manager had a very heavy-handed approach to dealing with 
employees' problems. 


15 It is a rough-haired breed of dog. 

16 He is a good-for-nothing who has never done a day's work in his life. 
17 Red-haired girls often look marvellous in green. 

18 I think I'll have one of those cream-covered cakes. 

19 Fair-skinned people burn easily in the sun. 


20 Her father-in-law has just died and she is helping with the funeral 
arrangements. 


21 He gave a lecture to second-year students. 

22 The sixteenth-century church in the village is badly in need of repair. 
23 The members of the hotel staff are always immaculately dressed. 

24 We are currently putting together a five-year plan for the company. 
25 She is two-thirds of the way through her art course. 


Quotation marks 


Quotation marks and direct speech 


€€ 


Quotation marks (‘...’ or “...” ), also known as inverted commas, are used 
to enclose material that is part of direct speech. Direct speech is a term used to 
describe the reporting of speech by repeating exactly the actual words used by 
the speaker, as in the following example: 


Peter said, ‘I am tired of this.’ 


‘I am tired of this.’ is a piece of direct speech. Similarly in the following 
example: 


Jane asked, ‘Where are you going?’ 


‘Where are you going?’ is a piece of direct speech. 


Quotation marks are used at the beginning and end of pieces of direct speech. 
Only the words actually spoken are placed within the quotation marks, as in ‘If I 
were you,’ he said, ‘I would refuse to go.’ 

The quotation marks involved can be either single ( ‘...’ ) or double ( “.. 
. ? ) according to preference or house style. Be sure to be consistent in your use 
of either single or double quotation marks. 

If there is a statement such as he said following the piece of direct speech, a 
comma is placed before the second inverted comma, as in ‘Come along,’ he 
said. If the piece of direct speech is a question or exclamation, a question 
mark or exclamation mark is put instead of the comma, as in: 


‘What are you doing?’ asked John 


and 
‘Get away from me!’ she screamed. 


If a statement such as he said is placed within a sentence in direct speech, a 
comma is placed after he said and the second part of the piece of direct speech 
does not begin with a capital letter, as in: 


‘I know very well,’ he said, ‘that you do not like me.’ 


If the piece of direct speech includes a complete sentence, the sentence begins 
with a capital letter, as in: 


‘I am going away,’ she said, ‘and I am not coming back. Really, I don’t feel that 
I belong here anymore.’ 


NB: Before or after? 
The full stop at the end of a piece of direct speech that is a sentence should 
go before the closing inverted comma. 


Quotation marks and paragraphs 


If the piece of direct speech quoted takes up more than one paragraph, 
quotation marks are placed at the beginning of each new paragraph. However, 
quotation marks are not placed at the end of each paragraph, just at the end of 
the final one. 


Quotation marks and dialogue 


When writing a story, etc, that includes dialogue or conversation, each new piece 
of direct speech should begin on a new line or sometimes in a new paragraph. 


Other uses of quotation marks 


Quotation marks are not used only to indicate direct speech. They have other 
uses. 


Quotation marks and titles 


Quotation marks are sometimes used to indicate the title of a book or newspaper. 
The quotation marks used in this way can be either single or double, according 
to individual preference or according to the house style of a particular 
organization. 

If a piece of direct speech contains the title of a book, newspaper, poem, 
song, etc, it should be put in the opposite type of quotation marks to those used 
to enclose the piece of direct speech. Thus, if single quotation marks have been 
used in the direct speech, then double quotation marks should be used for the 
title within the direct speech, as in: 


‘Have you read “Animal Farm” by George Orwell?’ the teacher asked. 


If double quotation marks have been used for the direct speech, single 
quotation marks should be used for the title, as in: 


“Have you read ‘Animal Farm’ by George Orwell?” the teacher asked. 


Quotation marks and a direct quotation 


When a piece of writing includes a direct quotation from another book, piece of 
text, or speaker, the words which are quoted are contained within quotation 
marks, either single or double, according to individual preference or house style, 
as in: 


In his report the marketing director refers to the new product as ‘a technological 
miracle’. 


and 
In his autobiography Brian refers to that part of his life as ‘a terrible living 
nightmare' and his sister confirms that that was the case. 


If the quotation from another piece of text or speaker is fairly long it is often set 
out below on the page and indented without quotation marks, as in: 


The victim of the attack gave the following statement to the police: 


It was pitch dark and I was attacked from behind. I had no opportunity 
to see my assailant and, therefore, I could not possibly identify him, if, 
indeed, it was a man. I suppose it could have been a woman. At any 
rate, I was hit over the head by something heavy and I knew nothing 
more till I woke up lying on the ground with a very sore head. My wallet 
and watch had gone. 


Sometimes writers use quotation marks round a word or words to indicate that 
this expression is not their own or not one that they would have chosen to use, as 
in: 


The ‘exclusive hotel’ we stayed in was far from comfortable. 
Sometimes the word so-called is also included, as in: 
The so-called ‘exclusive hotel’ we stayed in was far from comfortable. 


However, either the quotation marks or the word so-called will suffice on their 
own. You do not need to use both. 


NB: Titles 

Often, titles are put in italic type instead of quotation marks. This avoids 
the clumsiness that can occur when both sets of quotation marks end on the 
same word, as in 


The pupil replied, ‘No, I have not read Animal Farm.’ 


EXERCISES 11 


1 Rewrite the following conversations, inserting quotation marks where this is 
appropriate. 


a 


What time is it? asked Mike. 

It’s nearly 11 o’clock, replied John. 

I'd better leave soon, said Mike, because I don’t want to be too late home. 
If you leave now, said Bill, you'll be in time to catch the last bus. 

Good idea! exclaimed Mike, getting up to leave. 


b 


Mary said, I know that I can't really afford a new dress, but I don't have 
anything suitable to wear to Sally's wedding. 

I bought a new outfit for my cousin's wedding earlier this year, said Lucy, and 
I've not worn it since. You are welcome to borrow it if you want. 

That's very kind of you, said Mary, and we're much the same size. Could I come 
over to your flat and try it on? 

Sure! replied Lucy. Let me know when you want to come. I'll be in most evenings 
this week. 


C 


I'm reading Bleak House at the moment. Have you read it? asked Sue. 

No, replied Jack, I haven't, but I’ve read quite a lot of novels by Dickens. 

What's your favourite? asked Sue. 

I think I like David Copperfield and Hard Times best, said Jack, but I’m fond of 
A Tale of Two Cities as well. 

Do you have a favourite, Sue? 

Sue replied, Yes, I do. It's Great Expectations, without a doubt. 


2 Rewrite the following sentences, inserting quotation marks where this is 


appropriate. 


a The organization's new computer system was hailed by the designers as a 
triumph for modern technology, but it broke down at least three times a week, 
on average. 


b The released hostage described the conditions which he experienced as a 
hostage as hell on earth. 


c The so-called home from home turned out to be a damp, cold, run-down 
cottage in the middle of nowhere. 


d The accommodation in the exclusive luxury hotel was very basic and the food 
that was served was appalling and virtually inedible. 


ANSWERS 11 


a 


‘What time is it?’ asked Mike. 

‘It’s nearly 11 o’clock,’ replied John. 

Td better leave soon,’ said Mike, ‘because I don’t want to be too late home.’ 
‘If you leave now,’ said Bill, *you'll be in time to catch the last bus.’ 

‘Good idea!’ exclaimed Mike, getting up to leave. 


b 


Mary said, ‘I know that I can’t really afford a new dress, but I don’t have 
anything suitable to wear to Sally's wedding." 

‘I bought a new outfit for my cousin’s wedding earlier this year,’ said Lucy, ‘and 
I’ve not worn it since. You are welcome to borrow it if you want.’ 

‘That’s very kind of you,’ said Mary, ‘and we’re much the same size. Could I 
come over to your flat and try it on?’ 


‘Sure!’ replied Lucy. ‘Let me know when you want to come. I'll be in most 
evenings this week." 


C 


‘I’m reading “Bleak House" at the moment. Have you read it?’ asked Sue. 

‘No,’ replied Jack, ‘I haven't, but I’ve read quite a lot of novels by Dickens.’ 
*What's your favourite?’ asked Sue. 

‘T think I like “David Copperfield” and “Hard Times” best,’ said Jack, ‘but I’m 
fond of “A Tale of Two Cities” as well. Do you have a favourite, Sue?’ 

Sue replied, ‘Yes, I do. It’s “Great Expectations", without a doubt.’ 


2 


a The organization's new computer system was hailed by the designers as 'a 
triumph of modern technology', but it broke down at least three times a week, 
on average. 


b The released hostage described the conditions which he experienced as a 
hostage as ‘hell on earth’. 


c The so-called home from home turned out to be a damp, cold, run-down 
cottage in the middle of nowhere. 


d The accommodation in the ‘exclusive luxury hotel’ was very basic and the food 
that was served was appalling and virtually inedible. 


Other punctuation marks 


Apostrophe 


An apostrophe ( ? ) is used with the letter s to indicate that something belongs to 
someone or something. In other words it is used to indicate possession. 
Many errors centre on the position of the apostrophe in relation to the letter s. 


A singular noun usually indicates possession by adding 's (apostrophe s) to the 
singular form as in the girl's mother, Peter's car, the company's policy, the 
town's pride and joy. 


A plural noun usually indicates possession by adding s? (s apostrophe) to the 
plural form ending in s, as in all the teachers' cars, many parents' attitude to 
discipline, and by adding 's to irregular plural nouns that do not end in s, as in 
women's shoes. 


In the possessive form of a name or singular noun that ends in s, x or z, the 
apostrophe may or may not be followed by s. In words of one syllable the final s 
is usually added, as in James's house, the fox's lair, Roz's dress. 

The final s is most frequently omitted in names, particularly in names of three 
or more syllables, as in Euripides' plays. In many cases the presence or absence 
of the final s is a matter of convention. 


The apostrophe is also used to indicate omitted letters in contracted forms of 
words, such as can't and you've. They are sometimes used to indicate missing 
century numbers in dates, as the "60s and "70s, but are not used at the end of 
decades, etc, as in 1960s, not 1960's. 

Generally, apostrophes are no longer used to indicate omitted letters in 
shortened forms that are in common use such as "phone and "flu, now used 
simply as phone and flu. 


Apostrophes are often omitted wrongly in modern usage, particularly in the 
media and by advertisers, as in womens hairdressers, childrens helpings. This is 
partly because people are unsure about when to use them and when not to use 
them, and partly because of a modern tendency to punctuate as little as possible. 


Apostrophes, on the other hand, are also frequently used wrongly nowadays as 
in potato's for sale and Beware of the dog's. Again, this is because people are 
unsure about when, and when not, to use them. 


NB: Its and It's 

Its is an exception to the possession rule which sometimes causes confusion. 
When used to indicate possession (its fault, its engine, its environment) its 
has no apostrophe. 


It is only when used as a contraction that an apostrophe is added (it's cold, 
it's raining, it's still morning). Similarly, possessive pronouns that end in an 
s never take an apostrophe (yours, hers, ours, theirs). 


Asterisk 


The asterisk ( * ) is commonly used to direct the reader's attention from a 
particular word or piece of text to a footnote or to another part of the text. The 
asterisk is placed after the relevant word or piece of text. 

The asterisk is often used to replace a letter. The asterisk is usually one of a 
series and such a series is often found as a substitute for letters that would make 
up a word that would cause offence in some way, often swear words, as in: I 
can’t open this b****y tin 

The asterisks replace the letters | o o d. When the letters are used instead of the 
asterisks the swear word bloody is formed. 


Three-dot ellipsis 


The three-dot ellipsis ( ... )is used to indicate missing material. This missing 
material may be one word, as in the sentence I told you to get the ... out of here 
where the missing word is the swear word hell. 


The missing material may be several words or a longer piece of text. For 
example, the three-dot ellipsis may be used to replace part of a quotation, 
proverb, etc, as in: Ah well you know, the moving finger writes ... (where and, 
having writ, moves on is omitted) and 


You know what they say. A stitch in time ... (where saves nine is omitted). 


It can also be used to indicate an unfinished thought or statement, as in: We 
might win handsomely; on the other hand ... 


Sometimes a dash is used in the above cases. 


Oblique 


The oblique ( / ) is a diagonal mark that has various uses. Its principal use is to 
show alternatives, as in: he/she 


Dear Sir/Madam 
two-/three-room flat. 


The oblique is also used in some abbreviations, as in: c/o Smith (meaning care 
of Smith) 


An oblique is sometimes used instead of the word per, as in: 60km/h (60 
kilometres per hour). 


EXERCISES 12 


1 Rewrite the following sentences, inserting apostrophes where this is 
appropriate. 


a I cant remember his phone number and I dont know his address. 

b Youll soon find out that youve made the wrong decision. 

c Wed missed the train and there wasnt another one for several hours. 
d Its amazing to think that they’ve known each other since the 60s. 


e Its an interesting idea, but we need to consider its advantages and 
disadvantages. 


2 Rewrite the following phrases, inserting an apostrophe where this is 
appropriate. 


my mothers house 

admiring her new kitchens modern facilities that streets convenient location 

his two aunts wise advice 

the only local schools role in the community that sites most obvious 
disadvantage 

Jacks main objection 

mens outdoor clothes 

stylish womens hairdressers 

a lack of childrens nurseries in the area Jamess victory over the rest of the 
competitors consider all the travel agents best deals the foxs bushy tail 

Rozs beautiful wedding dress 

the potatos long-lasting culinary appeal potatoes for sale here 

the last centurys most significant contributions to industry all vegetables 
drastically reduced 

its universal appeal. 


ANSWERS 12 


1 


a I can’t remember his phone number and I don’t know his address. 

b You'll soon find out that you've made the wrong decision. 

c We'd missed the train and there wasn't another one for several hours. 
d It’s amazing to think that they've known each other since the '60s. 


e It's an interesting idea, but we need to consider its advantages and 
disadvantages. 


2 


my mother's house 

admiring her new kitchen's modern facilities that street's convenient location 

his two aunts' wise advice 

the only local school's role in the community that site's most obvious 
disadvantage Jack's main objection 

men's outdoor clothes 

stylish women's hairdressers 

a lack of children's nurseries in the area James's victory over the rest of the 
competitors consider all the travel agents’ best deals the fox’s bushy tail 

Roz's beautiful wedding dress 

the potato's long-lasting culinary appeal potatoes for sale here 

the last century's most significant contributions to industry all vegetables 
drastically reduced 

its universal appeal. 


DEVELOPING YOUR OWN STYLE 


STYLE 


There is, of course, more to good English than a knowledge of correct grammar 
and correct usage. Style is also an important issue. 

Style with regard to language, as is the case with style with regard to other 
things such as dress, refers to a characteristic, personal way of doing things. 
Most famous writers have a distinctive way of writing. We cannot all become 
famous writers but we can all improve, to some extent, our personal writing 
style. 

In much of what we write in our day-to-day lives clarity and 
comprehensibility are extremely important and good grammar has a big role to 
play in this. However, they are not the only things to be considered if you want 
to improve your English writing. 

For example, if all you want to do is to get your message across then you can 
write or speak in simple sentences with very simple words. (In grammatical 
terms a simple sentence is a sentence which consists of one main clause (see 2)). 
However, this approach can become very monotonous and boring. 

In this section we consider some of the ways you can make what you are 
writing or saying more interesting and more stylish, from the length and 


structure of your sentences to the vocabulary you choose to use. 


Sentence style 


Sentence length 


One of the easiest ways of introducing variety in your writing is to vary the 
length of your sentences. A piece of writing that contains sentences of varying 
length is more likely to capture and retain your reader's attention. From your 
own point of view as the writer, it is much more interesting and enjoyable to 
write a piece of prose that contains a variety of lengths of sentence. 

The occasional long sentence is quite permissible, provided that it remains 
clear and unambiguous. You should avoid using too many of these, and you 
should avoid altogether long sentences which are unnecessarily complicated. 
These are inclined to confuse readers, or even to make them stop reading the 
writing in question altogether, because they cannot easily follow what is being 
said. Thus, sentences like the following should be avoided and should be broken 
up into shorter ones: As it was a long trip from our house to my parents’ farm, 
where we were going to celebrate my father's sixtieth birthday, which is on June 
20, we decided to break our journey halfway at a hotel which had been 
recommended by my Aunt Mary, who regularly makes the same journey, and 
whose judgement we trust because she is an experienced traveller, who is 
usually quite critical of hotels and restaurants that she encounters when she is 
travelling. 


It has been pointed out above that a piece of writing composed entirely of very 
short simple sentences can be monotonous and boring. This is the case in the 
following piece of prose: I sat my English exam today. It was very difficult. I did 
badly. I think I will fail. I am dreading getting the results. My parents are going 
to be very angry. They told me to study harder. I did not. I played football 


instead. I got into the school team. My parents do not care about that. They want 


me to go to university. They both did. I do not really want to go. I do not like 


studying. I am not clever. 


However, the occasional very short sentence in a piece of writing with longer 
sentences can be very effective, as in the passage below. They signify to the 
reader that something important has happened, thus making the reader pay more 
attention, and they can make a situation sound more dramatic and so more 


interesting. The two short sentences in the passage are in bold type. 


It was a beautiful day when we started out on our walk. Since there was not a 
cloud in the sky, and the sun was shining very brightly, we were all wearing light 
summer clothes. As we had decided to take a picnic, we started, around lunch 
time, to look for a picturesque spot from which we could admire the view as we 
ate. Having found the ideal spot, we unpacked all the food and made ourselves 
comfortable on a blanket, looking forward to basking in the sun. How wrong we 
were! A few clouds had gathered when we were concentrating on finding the 
right spot and the sky had darkened. Now the heavens opened and the rain 
poured down. We got soaked. 


The middle way 


Most sentences in a piece of prose are likely to lie somewhere between the very 
long and the very short. They are likely to consist of several clauses. Extensive 


information on the various kinds of clause(see 2) is given earlier in the book. 
Sentence structure 


You can also introduce variety into your writing and formal speech by varying 
the number of clauses in your sentences, by varying the types of clause which 
you use, and by varying the position of clauses in your sentences. In order to 
achieve such variation you should make yourself familiar with the information 


on clauses and sentences given earlier in the grammar section of the book. Then 


experiment with this information to achieve variety in your writing and formal 


speech. 
Compound sentences 


Writing or speaking only in compound sentences connected by coordinating 


conjunctions (see 4, 5) can be just as monotonous as simple sentences. 


If you are aiming for variety and a degree of stylishness avoid a piece of prose 
like the following: My daughters are twins and they usually like the same things. 
They wear the same clothes and they have the same hair styles. They both like 
music, but Sue likes to sing and Jane likes to dance. They are both learning to 
play musical instruments, but Jane plays the piano and Sue plays the violin. 
They both play in the school orchestra and they will both be playing in the end- 
of-term concert. It takes place next month and most of the members of our family 


will be there, but my parents will be overseas and so will be unable to attend . . . 
Complex sentences 


Introduce some complex sentences with subordinating conjunctions (see 1) to 
create some variety in your work. There is a wide range of conjunctions for you 
to choose from and a wide range of information given as guidance in the relevant 


section of this book. 


Thus, instead of writing 


It was raining and we played indoors. 


you can write 


Because it was raining we played indoors. 


Or 


Since it was raining we played indoors. 


Instead of writing 


She worked hard but she failed the exam. 


you can write 
Although she worked hard, she failed the exam or 
Even though she worked hard she failed the exam. 


Instead of writing 


I met him at Jane's party and disliked him instantly. 


you can write 


When I met him at a party I disliked him instantly. 


Or 


As soon as I met him at Jane's party I disliked him. 
Alternatively, you can use a participial phrase (see 1) instead of a clause. 
Thus, you can write 


Having arrived at our hotel, we unpacked and went for a walk instead of 


When we arrived at our hotel we unpacked and went for a walk. 


Vocabulary 


Your choice of vocabulary can also greatly influence your style of writing and 
speaking. 

Vocabulary refers to the stock of words that a language is made up of. The 
English language is made up of a huge number of words, although most 
educated native speakers of English are likely to have in their own personal 
stock of words only a fraction of this number. Furthermore, they are likely to use 
a relatively small number of this personal stock of words in their day-to-day 


communication. 
Active and passive vocabulary 


The words that a person is likely to use confidently and regularly are known 
collectively as that person's active vocabulary. The opposite of this is passive 
vocabulary. This consists of the words whose meanings a person knows, 
although they would not usually use them in the course of their ordinary 
conversation and writing. 

People who are keen to improve their English should try to improve the 
range of their vocabulary. They may need relatively few words to make 
themselves understood, but, although comprehensibility is extremely important 
in speaking and writing, it is not the only issue. If you wish to make your speech 
or writing more interesting and more stylish you need to introduce a degree of 


variation into your vocabulary and so improve your word power. 
Increasing your word power 


How is this to be achieved? There is very little point in simply learning lists of 
words, perhaps from a dictionary, because things learned in this way tend not to 


stick in the memory very well. Also, you need to see words in actual use in order 


to know how you yourself should use them. 

Reading can extend your vocabulary quite considerably and this should not 
be confined to the works of the acknowledged great writers in English. There is 
a wide range of reading matter available and you should take full advantage of 
this. Newspapers, for example, can be a useful source of words as well as news. 
A. word of warning, however. Try not to be too much influenced by the level of 
slang that you may find in some articles in some of the tabloids. 

Listening to English radio programmes can also be useful, especially those 
that concentrate more on talk than music. Television, too, especially 'serious' 
programmes such as documentaries and those that are concerned with news, 
current affairs, politics, the arts etc, can also be a useful contributor to your 
vocabulary stock. Even just talking to and listening to people can be extremely 


valuable in your attempt to increase your vocabulary. 
Dictionaries and thesauruses 


To some extent, some language reference books can help improve your word 
power. In general a thesaurus is more helpful than a dictionary in this respect. A 
dictionary is a valuable tool when you want to know the meaning of a word, or 
how to pronounce it, or when you want to find out the origin of a word. 

Some of them also supply notes which provide useful advice on usage. Even 
more useful guidance on usage is provided by those dictionaries which provide 
example sentences and phrases showing the defined words in action. The 
dictionaries most likely to provide such example sentences and phrases are those 
designed for use by learners of English as a foreign or second language. 

You are likely to find a thesaurus more helpful than a dictionary in your 
attempt to increase the extent of your vocabulary. In English, there are two kinds 
of thesaurus. One type is arranged according to theme and the other is, more or 
less, a dictionary of synonyms. 


The first thesaurus, published in Britain in 1852, is known as Roget's 


Thesaurus, after its compiler, Peter Mark Roget. It is arranged according to 
theme. For example, all the words, whatever their part of speech, and all the 
phrases relating to fear are included in the same section and are followed by the 
words and phrases relating to the opposite of fear, courage. Thus we find such 
nouns as fright, terror and panic and alarmist, scaremonger and terrorist 
together with adjectives such as afraid, frightened, panic-stricken and verbs such 
as take fright, be petrified, alarm, intimidate in the same section. There, too, are 
phrases such as make one's blood run cold and make one's hair stand on end. 

Roget’s Thesaurus is an extremely valuable reference book but it is a very 
sophisticated one and it can be quite difficult to use until you become familiar 
with it. There are other thesauruses, also arranged according to theme in the 
manner of Roget's Thesaurus, but slightly easier to use. Like Roget, they tend to 
be most useful when you want to write about a particular topic and are seeking 
the range of vocabulary associated with that topic. 

If you want, for example, to avoid repeating a particular word, although you 
want a word with the same meaning, you will probably find it easier to use the 
kind of thesaurus which is, in effect, a dictionary of synonyms. (The word 
synonym means a word that has more or less the same meaning as a particular 
word.) 

If, for example, you want to avoid using an overused adjective, such as nice 
or good, a synonym-style thesaurus will provide you with a selection of 
appropriate alternatives. The more helpful of these will have numbered the 
various meanings of a particular word and will have provided example sentences 
or phrases. 


Thus, instead of writing: 


It was a nice day yesterday and we decided to go for a drive in the country. We 
drove through some nice scenery and stopped for a really nice meal in a 
restaurant which was run by two very nice people. It's a long time since I had 
such a nice day out. 


With the help of a thesaurus you could avoid overusing nice and write, for 
example: 


It was a sunny day yesterday and we decided to go for a drive in the 
country. We drove through some attractive scenery and stopped for a really 
delicious meal in a restaurant which was run by two very agreeable people. It's 
a long time since I had such an enjoyable day out. 


Likewise, instead of writing: 


My good friend Jim is planning to visit us at the end of this month. It is a good 
time for him to come and see us as I am going to be on holiday from work for a 
good two weeks during his visit and we usually have good weather at this time of 
year. It is not the usual holiday season, but I have a good reason for taking a 
break as I have been working a great deal of overtime. I am quite glad that the 
children are not going to be on holiday because, although they are usually very 
good, they probably would not sit quietly to listen to Jim's stories. He is a good 
conversationalist and has led an interesting life. A very good engineer, he has 
had several very good jobs in many parts of the world and loves to talk about his 


experiences. I cannot wait for him to get here and tell me about them. 


With the help of a thesaurus you could avoid overusing good and write, for 


example: 


My close friend Jim is planning to visit us at the end of this month. It is a 
convenient time for him to come and see us as I am going to be on holiday from 
work for a full two weeks during his visit and we usually have fine weather at 
this time of year. It is not the usual holiday season but I have a valid reason for 
taking a break as I have been working a great deal of overtime. I am quite glad 
that the children are not going to be on holiday because, although they are 
usually very well-behaved, they probably would not sit quietly to listen to Jim's 
stories. He is an excellent conversationalist and has led an interesting life. A 


very competent engineer, he has had several very interesting jobs in many parts 


of the world and loves to talk about his experiences. I cannot wait for him to get 


here and tell me about them. 


These are very simple examples, but they illustrate how you can introduce 


variation into your vocabulary, perhaps with a little help from a reference book. 
Register 


When deciding on the vocabulary for your piece of writing or speech you must 
be careful that you do not use very informal words in a piece of very formal 
writing or speech, such as a company report. Conversely, you must be careful 
not to use very formal words in a piece of very informal writing or speech. 

The aspect of language that refers to formality and informality is called 
register. It refers to language of a type that is used in a particular social 
situation. Formal language should be used in formal social situations and 
informal language in informal situations. Many dictionaries, particularly those 
specially designed for use by learners of English as a foreign or second 
language, will often indicate which words are formal and which are informal. 

Language formality can be seen as a kind of scale. It starts with the very 
formal language of formal invitations and legal documents and ends with the 
slang of much of today's speech. Much of today's written language comes in the 
middle of the scale. It is neither very formal nor very informal. 

People producing written material have much more time than people who are 
producing instantaneous spoken material in which to choose the exact word they 
are looking for. Of course, they also have the opportunity to consult thesauruses 
and dictionaries. This has the result that written English often contains much 
more innovative and formal vocabulary than the spoken version, unless, of 
course, the spoken English takes the form of a prepared speech which is to be 


read aloud. 


Keep it simple 


There is a danger in having a great deal of time in which to prepare a piece of 
writing or a speech. You can be faced with the temptation to try to impress 
people by selecting very difficult words, rather than using those words that come 
naturally. Although it is a good idea to introduce some variety into your 
vocabulary, you should resist the temptation to seek out very difficult or 
pompous-sounding words. This will simply bore your readers or listeners. You 
will not keep their attention if you are using a great many unnecessarily difficult 
words which they do not understand. 

You should also avoid using a large number of words where a few would be 
perfectly adequate. If you are too wordy or verbose you are, again, likely to bore, 
or even confuse, your readers or listeners. Again, you are unlikely to hold their 


attention. 
Adding variety 


You can add variety to the vocabulary of writing and so improve your personal 
style by the careful use of figures of speech such as similes. A figure of speech 
is is a word or phrase that departs from everyday literal language for the sake of 
comparison, emphasis, clarity or freshness. 

A simile is a figure of speech in which a thing or person is, for the sake of 
comparison, said to be like another and most include the words like or as. 


Examples of similes include: 


as calm as a millpond 

as cool as a cucumber 

as helpless as a babe in arms 
as keen as mustard 

as neat as a new pin 

as poor as a church mouse 
as silent as the grave 


Another figure of speech found in English writing is the metaphor. Like a 
simile it uses comparison to create a striking image that can enliven your writing 


but it does not use the words like or as that help to identify similes. I had 
butterflies in my tummy is a good example of a metaphor. The words do not 
mean that the person literally has butterflies in their tummy but the image the 
words present beautifully illustrates that feeling of nervousness that many of us 
often experience. 

Sometimes correct English writing lacks the fluent use of an English idiom 


which can be used inventively to increase the effect of what is being said. An 
idiom is a common word or phrase with a culturally understood meaning that 
differs from what its composite words would suggest. In other words it is a 
phrase whose meaning cannot easily be understood just from the meanings of the 
individual words that make up the phrase. Knowing what all the individual 
words mean in an idiom will not necessarily help you to work out what the 
idiom is about. 

Take, for example, the common English idiom let the cat out of the bag. 
Most people new to it will know all the words in this phrase but they will 
probably not be able to guess that the phrase means to make known to other 
people, often accidentally or inappropriately, something that is intended to be 
kept secret or confidential. If you swallow something hook, line and sinker, it 
does not mean that you are literally copying the actions of a fish in the process of 
being caught. Instead, it means that you believe something completely (and often 
naively). 

There are a great many idioms in the English language. They can add colour 
and interest to your writing but you should not use too many of them or the 
clarity of your writing may suffer. You should especially use sparingly those 
idioms which have been used so often that they have become clichés. 

Clichés are expressions which have become so overused that native speakers 
of English tend to use them without thinking. They are an important part of the 
English language (especially so in spoken English) and they can add interest and 
variety to what you want to say in your writing but it is difficult for learners of 
the language to become familiar with them and learn how to use them well. Like 


other aspects of language this requires of lot of practice. 


There are some words (particularly relevant to spoken English but which you 
may wish to include in your written English) which can cause some confusion 
because they are very similar in some way to other words. These are 
homophones, homonyms and homographs. 

A homophone is a word that is pronounced in the same way as another but 
is spelled in a different way and has a different meaning. For example, aisle is a 
noun meaning a passage between rows of seats in a church, theatre, cinema etc, 
as in The bride walked down the aisle on her father's arm while isle is a noun 
meaning an island, often in used in literary or poetic contexts, but occasionally 
used in place names, as in the Isle of Skye. 

A homonym is a word that has the same spelling and the same pronunciation 
as another word, but has a different meaning from it. For example, bill is a noun 
meaning a written statement of money owed, as in You must pay the bill for the 
conversion work immediately; a written or printed advertisement, as in We were 
asked to deliver handbills advertising the play; and a bird's beak, as in The 
seagull injured its bill. 

A homograph is a word that is spelled the same as another word but has a 
different meaning, and sometimes pronunciation (heteronym). For example, sow, 
pronounced to rhyme with low, is a verb meaning to scatter seeds in the earth, as 
in In the spring the gardener sowed some flower seeds in the front garden, while 
sow, pronounced to rhyme with how, is a noun meaning a female pig, as in The 
sow is in the pigsty with her piglets. 

(See homophones for more examples of homophones, homonyms and 
homographs.) 


Exercises 13 


Rewrite the following passage using complex sentences with subordinating 


conjunctions or participial phrases instead of coordinating conjunctions. 


A bad start to the day 


I didn't hear my alarm go off yesterday and I overslept. I dressed very quickly 
but was still very much behind schedule. I was very late and I had no time for 
breakfast, not even a cup of coffee. 

I was late leaving the house and I had to run to the bus stop. I got there on 
time to catch the bus, but I didn't get on it. There was a long queue in front of 
me waiting for the same bus and it was soon full. 

What was I to do? I could wait for the next bus, but I would be late for work. 
I had been late twice this month already and my boss would not be pleased. In 
fact, he would be furious. 

I was standing there feeling very depressed and I heard a car's horn 
sounding. I looked up and saw my friend Jack waving at me from his car. He is a 
very kind person and he offered me a lift. I would not be late after all! 

I arrived at work on time and was able to relax for the first time that 
morning. Better still, I could have a cup of coffee. I must remember to go out at 


lunch time and buy a new alarm clock. 
ANSWERS 13 


The passage below is just for guidance. There are other ways of rewriting the 


passage. 


A bad start to the day 


Yesterday I overslept because I didn't hear my alarm going off. Even though I 
dressed very quickly I was still very much behind schedule. Being very late, I 
had no time for breakfast, not even a cup of coffee. 

I had to run to the bus stop because I was so late leaving the house. Although 
I got there on time to catch the bus I didn't get on it. As there was a long queue 
in front of me waiting for the same bus, it was soon full. 

What was I to do? I would be late for work if I waited for the next bus. My 
boss would not be pleased since I had been late twice this month already. In fact, 
he would be furious. 

I suddenly heard a car's horn sounding while I was standing there feeling 
very depressed. When I looked up I saw my friend Jack waving from his car. 
Being a very kind person, he offered me a lift to work. I would not be late after 
all! 

Having arrived at work on time, I was able to relax for the first time that 
morning. Better, still, I could have a cup of coffee. I must remember to go out at 


lunch time so that I can buy a new alarm clock. 


EXERCISES 14 


Replace the word hard in each of the sentences below. Choose a suitable word 
for each sentence from the list below. 


arduous, difficult, complicated, firm, harsh, industrious, unkind, violent 1 It had 


not rained for a long time and the ground was very ........... 


2 They were all ........... workers and deserved a pay increase. 

3 He received a ........... blow to the head and passed out. 

4 Whether to go or stay was a ........... decision for him to make. 

5 This jigsaw is too ........... for a child. 

6 After an ........... climb up the mountain the climbers were exhausted. 

7 An exchange of ........... words between the two sisters led to a bitter family 
feud. 

8 Poor farmers lived in very ........... conditions in those days, especially in 
winter. 

ANSWERS 14 


1 It had not rained for a long time and the ground was very firm. 

2 They were all industrious workers and deserved a pay increase. 

3 He received a violent blow to the head and passed out. 

4 Whether to go or stay was a difficult decision for him to make. 

5 This jigsaw is too complicated for a child. 

6 After an arduous climb up the mountain the climbers were exhausted. 

7 An exchange of unkind words between the two sisters led to a bitter family 
feud. 

8 Poor farmers lived in very harsh conditions in those days, especially in 


winter. 


WORDS THAT MAY CONFUSE 


IDIOMS, CLICHÉS AND EVERYDAY PHRASES 


In this last section of the book, there are lists of common English idioms, clichés 
and everyday phrases, and a few examples of homophones, homonyms and 
homographs, all of which can cause some confusion to learners of English. To 
help you become more confident when it comes to including them in your 
written and spoken English, we have provided example sentences showing them 


in use. 


Common idioms 


The list that follows gives a selection of common idioms with an explanation of 
the meaning, the origin of the idiom where appropriate and a short piece of 


dialogue showing how the idiom is used. 


Achilles? heel 

This idiom indicates that someone has a weak spot of some kind. (In Greek 
legend, Achilles is said to have been dipped by his mother in the River Styx in 
order to make him invulnerable, but his heel was left vulnerable because she was 
holding him by it and he was killed by an arrow shot through his heel.) 

Bill: I’m surprised you decided to fire Lucy. 

Tony: I was sorry to have to do it but we had to lose some members of staff and 
we wanted to keep our best people. 

Bill: I thought Lucy was one of those. 

Tony: She's very talented but her lack of concentration is her Achilles? heel. 


acid test 


This idiom refers to a test that will prove or disprove something so that there is 


no doubt. (Nitric acid was once used as a test for gold. If the metal tested was 
not gold, it decomposed because of the action of the acid on it.) 

Sally: Doesn't the new range of cosmetics look wonderful? The packaging is 
very stylish, isn't it? 

Mary: It is and many people have admired it, but the acid test will be how well 
it sells. 


have an axe to grind 


This idiom means to have a personal or selfish reason to be involved in 
something. (From a story told by the American politician Benjamin Franklin 
about an incident in his boyhood when a man asked him to show him how well 
his grandfather's grindstone worked. The man gave Franklin his own axe to 
demonstrate on and so got it sharpened for nothing.) 

Liz: Jenny must be very fond of her parents-in-law. She's trying to persuade 
them to buy a house in the street where she and Bob live. 

Pat: I don't think that's because she likes them. She has an axe to grind. 

Liz: What do you mean? 

Pat: She's finding it difficult to get a reliable childminder and she thinks it 
would be hard for them to refuse to look after their grandchildren if they lived 
close by. 


the back of beyond 


This idiom refers to a remote place which is difficult to get to and probably has 
very few people living there. 

Sam: You've obviously lived in the city a long time. Were you brought up here? 
Ken: No, I came to university here and stayed on. I was brought up on a farm in 
the north of the country in the back of beyond. 


beat about the bush 


This idiom means to approach a subject in an indirect way, rather than getting 
straight to the point. (When hunters are shooting game birds people are 
employed to beat the bushes, heather, etc to make the birds fly up.) 

Jane: The new assistant I hired is no good. I’m going to have to let her go, but 
she's so keen and she really needs the money. I don't know how to tell her. 


Sue: There's no point in beating about the bush. You're just going to have to 
tell her straight. 


having a bee in your bonnet 

This idiom means that you are unable to stop thinking or talking about 
something so that it becomes an obsession. (A bee trapped under a hat cannot 
escape and goes buzzing around under it.) 

Pat: What's wrong? You look very annoyed. 

Kate: I’m annoyed with Ben. He's just spent half-an-hour criticizing me for 
buying a car. 

Pat: I can't say I’m surprised. He has a bee in his bonnet about private cars. He 
thinks everyone should use public transport and save the environment. 

Kate: I can sympathize with that, but he has no right to be so nasty to me. 


a big fish in a small pond 

An important or influential person whose importance is restricted to a small 
group, organization, area, etc. 

Jim: Do you think Pete's wise to take the new job he's been offered? 

Ben: No, I don't. It's a very senior job and I’m not sure Pete could cope with it. 
Jim: But he has a very senior job in his present company. 

Ben: But it's a small firm and Pete's a big fish in a small pond. The firm that's 
offered him the job is a huge multi-national. 


burn your bridges/boats 

This idiom means to take an action that means that you cannot return to your 
original position or situation. (If you literally burn your bridges/boat after 
arriving, you have no means of getting back to where you came from.) 

Sam : Did Ben really shout at the boss? 

John : Yes, he did and he was very rude to him. I was there when it happened. 
Sam: Do you think the boss will forgive him? 

John: Absolutely not. Ben's really burnt his bridges. The boss fired him and 
won't give him a reference. 


the buck stops here 


This idiom is used to indicate the person who is finally responsible for 
something that has to be dealt with. (The expression refers to a card game such 
as poker, the buck being a marker passed around to indicate who the dealer is. 
Harry S. Truman, US President [1945—53], had a sign on his desk with this 


inscription.) 

Will: Why are you going to resign? The mistake wasn't your fault. 

Mike: I know it wasn't, but it was the fault of someone in my department and 
I’m in charge. So I’m afraid it's a case of the buck stops here. 


carry the can 


This idiom means to take the blame or responsibility for something that has gone 
wrong, even although someone else may be at least partly responsible. 

Eve: I can't believe that Joe's been found guilty of cheating in the exam. 

Anne: Neither can I, but some people say that he just carried the can and that a 
lot of people were involved in a cheating scam. They got away with it, but Joe 
didn't. 


catch someone red-handed 

This idiom means to find someone in the actual act of doing something wrong. 
(This is reference to the blood on the hands of someone who has just murdered 
someone.) 

Alison: Do you think young Joe really broke into the Brown's house? He seems 
such a nice quiet boy. 

Jenny: There's no doubt about it, I’m afraid. The police caught him red- 
handed when he was trying to sell some of the stolen jewellery. 


catch someone with their hand in the till 

This idiom, means to discover someone in the act of stealing or doing something 
dishonest. 

Paul: I hear the company accountant's been fired. 

Robbie: Yes. They say he's been caught with his hand in the till. The auditors 
have found out that he's been embezzling money for months. 


chalk and cheese 


This idiom is used to emphasize a measure of how completely different two 
things are. 

Mary: Amy and Lily are sisters, but they're as different as chalk and cheese. 
Kate: I agree. They don't look the least alike and they have completely different 
personalities. 


cross that bridge when you come to it 

This idiom means to worry about a problem or try to cope with it only when it 
actually affects you. 

Mary: It's a lovely flat and we can just about afford the rent between us, but 
what if the landlord puts the rent up? 

Alice: We'll cross that bridge when we come to it. Let's go and tell the 
landlord we'll take it before someone else takes it. 


be at daggers drawn 


This idiom means that two people are being extremely hostile towards each 
other. (This is a reference to people pulling out their daggers when they were 
ready to fight.) 

Amy: I didn't know that Dave was Tom's brother. They never seem to speak 
each other. 

Pam: They don't. They've been at daggers drawn since their father died more 
than ten years ago. 

Amy: What did they quarrel about? 

Pam: I’ve no idea, but it was something to do with the money left to them by 
their father. 


a rough diamond 


This idiom refers to a person who behaves in rather a rough manner but who has 
some very good qualities. 

Ken: What do you think of Sue's new boyfriend? 

Alice: The first time I met him he seemed a bit boorish, but he's a rough 
diamond. He's really very kind and helpful. 

Ken: I much prefer him to her previous boyfriend. He was very smooth and 
polite on the surface, but he had a really nasty side to him. 


dog eat dog 


This idiom is used to refer to a situation in which rivals or opponents are 
prepared to do anything at all to get what they want. 
Dave: My son's just graduated and he's job-hunting. 
Bob: Unemployment's so high just now. It's not a good time to be looking for a 


job. 
Dave: No, it's not. There's a lot of competition. It's a case of dog eat dog out 
there. 


get (all) your ducks in a row 

This idiom means to get everything organized and under control. 

Liz: Jill always looks exhausted. She's really not coping with her job and the 
children. 

Mary: She's in a difficult situation, but she really needs to get her ducks in a 
row. She can't do her job properly until she gets help with childcare. 


Dutch courage 


This idiom refers to a confidence or lack of nervousness that has been brought 
about by consuming alcohol. (This is perhaps a reference to a former Dutch 
custom of drinking alcohol before going into battle.) 

Pete: It's a bit early for you to be drinking. 

Mark: I need a bit of Dutch courage. I’m going on a date with Sally and I’m 
really nervous. 

Pete: I’m sure you'll be fine. Don’t drink too much! 


be at the end of your tether 

This idiom means that you are no longer able to tolerate or put up with 
something. (A tether is literally a rope that is used to tie up an animal, such as a 
goat, and that extends a certain distance to let the animal graze.) 

Janet: You look very tired, Molly. 

Molly: I’m exhausted and at the end of my tether. 

Janet: Why's that? 

Molly: I’m hardly getting any sleep because of my upstairs neighbours. They're 
students and they play loud music all night. 


flog a dead horse 


This idiom means to go on trying to rouse interest or enthusiasm in something 
when this is no longer of interest, making your efforts likely to be unsuccessful. 
Diane: Jack keeps trying to get Jenny to forgive him for cheating on her, but 
he's flogging a dead horse. 

Lily: He certainly is. Jenny has no intention of forgiving him. Her last boyfriend 


cheated on her and she won't put up with that sort of treatment again. 


with flying colours 


With great success. (This is a reference to a ship leaving a place of battle with its 
colours or flag still flying, rather than being lowered in surrender.) 

Frank: My son's just got his exam results. He's passed with flying colours! 
Ben: That's great, especially as he was nervous about his results. 

Frank. He was and I can see he's very relieved! 


go by the board 


This idiom is used to indicate that something is being abandoned or is no longer 
likely to be possible or successful. (This is a nautical reference. The expression 
originally meant literally to go overboard and vanish.) 

Jill: Are you still thinking of going back to work full-time after the summer? 
Wendy: No, my work plans have gone by the board. I’m having another baby. 
Jill: That's great news! Congratulations! 


have green fingers 


This idiom means to be very skilful at growing plants. 

Kate: I’m looking after my mother’s house plants and I’m scared they're going 
to die. My mother has green fingers, but I’m hopeless with plants. 

Helen: Remember to water them, but don't water them too much. They should 
be OK. 


hit the ground running 


This idiom means to begin some kind of new activity immediately and 
energetically. (A reference to soldiers running swiftly into battle immediately 
after leaving a helicopter or being dropped by parachute.) 

Lucy: I must say our spring fashion range looks very good. 

Emma: It does, but there's a lot of competition around. We really need to find 
some exciting ways to promote our range and hit the ground running when we 
launch it. 


hit the sack/hit the hay 

This idiom means to go to bed. 

John: Mark and I are going clubbing later. Want to come? 

Dan: I can’t. I’ve a busy day tomorrow. I’m going to hit the sack. 


the jewel in the crown 


This idiom refers to the most valuable or successful thing associated with 
someone or something. 

Susan: What a wonderful painting. 

Jennifer: Yes, it is, isn't it? The gallery has a marvellous collection, but this is 
definitely the jewel in the crown. 


jump on the bandwagon 


This idiom means to become involved in something because it is fashionable or 
because it will be profitable, although you may not be really interested in it. 
(From the brightly coloured vehicle carrying a band at the head of a procession 
which often encourages people to follow the procession.) 

Tom: I hear George has gone into the real estate business. I didn't know he was 
interested in property. 

David: George's not the least bit interested in it. The property market's doing 
very well just now and he's just jumping on the bandwagon. 


kill two birds with one stone 

This idiom means to carry out two aims by means of one action. 

Sue: What are you planning to do in the city? 

Rosemary: I'm going to kill two birds with one stone. I have an appointment 
with my dentist and I need to collect some books I ordered from the central 
library. 


be left holding the baby 


This idiom means to be left to cope with a situation on your own which was 
really the responsibility of other people. 

Joe: What's wrong with you? You look really cross. 

Mark: I’m furious. My boss is responsible for organizing the sales conference, 


but he's suddenly decided to go on holiday. I’ve been left holding the baby. 


let off steam 


This idiom means to do something active that helps you get rid of your excess 
energy or strong feelings about something. (This is a reference to steam being 
released from a steam engine in order to reduce pressure.) 

Harry: I don't think Dad should write such a rude letter to the store manager. 
Bob: Don't worry. He won't send it. He's just letting off steam. He was so 
annoyed when it wouldn't work. 


lock, stock and barrel 

This idiom is used to emphasize how complete something is, with everything 
included. (This is a reference to the main parts of a gun.) 

Ben : Has Sam really bought a house? 

James: Yes, he has. He bought it with the money his aunt left him. 

Ben: He'll have to buy furniture now. 

James: No, he won't. He bought the contents and house lock, stock and barrel. 


make a mountain out of a molehill 

This idiom means to exaggerate the extent of a difficult situation or problem to 
make it seem much worse than it really is. 

Lucy: What did Tony say to Jane? She says that she'll never speak to him again. 

Jill: Emma was there when it happened and she said that Tony was just teasing 
Jane. He apologized when he saw she was upset, but she wouldn't listen. 

Lucy: l'm sure Emma's right. Jane's always making mountains out of 
molehills. 


the moment of truth 


This idiom refers to a crucial time when you find out whether something has 
proved to be successful, will work etc. (This is a translation of the Spanish 
expression el momento de la verdad, which refers to the moment in a bullfight 
when the matador is about to kill the bull.) 

Mary: Your brother's spent ages working on that old car. 

Pat: He certainly has and he's spent quite a lot of money on it. 

Mary: I hope it's worth all that time and money. 

Pat: So do I. He's taking it for a test drive tomorrow. That'll be the moment of 


truth. 


the final nail in someone's coffin 

This idiom refers to something, often the latest in a series of events, which helps 
to bring about someone's ruin or destruction. 

Bob: Joe's just told me that Mike's been fired. 

Bill: Has he? I can't say I’m surprised. Quite a few customers have complained 
about him recently. 

Bob: Apparently the boss heard him being very rude to one of our most regular 
customers this morning. That was the final nail in his coffin. The boss told him 
to leave immediately. 


once in a blue moon 


This idiom means almost never or very rarely. (A blue moon is the appearance 
of the third full moon in a season that has four full moons, instead of the usual 
three and as a blue moon occurs only every two or three years, the term blue 
moon is used to mean a rare event, as in this phrase once in a blue moon.) 

Joan: I remember that you and Pete were real movie buffs at college. Do you go 
to the movies much these days? 

Alice: Once in a blue moon. It's hard to get out with three young children. We 
usually have to make do with DVDs. 


be over the moon 


This idiom means to be extremely happy or joyful. 

Lucy: Amy seems in a very good mood today. 

Anne: She's over the moon. She's just got engaged. She's getting married next 
year. 


paddle your own canoe 


This idiom means to be independent enough to manage your own affairs without 
help or support from anyone else. 

Jane: Jenny has finally decided to leave home. 

Sue: And about time too! She's far too old to be so dependent on her parents. 
Jane: Yes, it really is time for her to paddle her own canoe. 


paint the town red 


This idiom means to go out and celebrate something, usually in a lively, 
extravagant way. 

Anne: I can’t come to the meeting tonight. I’m going out. 

Mary: What are you doing? 

Anne: We're going to paint the town red. We're celebrating our daughter's 
graduation. 

Mary: Have a good time! 


be par for the course 


This idiom refers to what usually happens or what might be expected to happen, 
often used with reference to something undesirable or bad. (This is a golfing 
reference to the number of strokes that would be made in a perfect round on a 
golf course.) 

Jack: Dan's had to close down his computer business. 

Will: lm afraid that's par for the course for small businesses these days. 

Jack: Yes. The recession's hit a lot of them very badly. 


pass the buck 


This idiom means to try to shift the blame or responsibility for something onto 
someone else instead of accepting it yourself. (The expression refers to a card 
game such as poker, the buck being a marker passed around to indicate who the 
dealer is.) 

Pete: The sales are very bad again this month. It's all the fault of the new sales 
manager. He's hopeless. 

Ken: You're quite right, but he's trying to pass the buck. He says the poor sales 
are down to the marketing department. 


pie in the sky 


This idiom refers to an idea, hope or plan, relating to something good, that is 
unlikely to happen. (This phrase is from the words of a song by Joe Hill, an 
American who wrote many radical songs for a labour organisation known as the 
Industrial Workers of the World: *You'll get pie in the sky when you die.") 


Sally: Joe was desperate to be a doctor when we were at school but it was all pie 
in the sky. Although he worked really hard, he was not at all academic. 

Amy: It was a real shame, but I believe he went into his father's business and is 
doing very well. 


the rat race 


This idiom refers to a way of life in which people compete aggressively for 
success in business etc. 

Mark: I’m amazed that Steve's given up his job and gone to live in the country. 
He was doing so well. 

Goerge: Yes. He was making a lot of money as a stockbroker, but he got really 
tired of the financial world and he was doing nothing but work. He hardly ever 
saw his wife and children. He's tired of the rat race. 

Mark: I think he'll be back. Country life'll be too quiet for him. 


a red herring 


This idiom refers to a piece of information, sometimes a false clue laid 
deliberately, which misleads someone. (A reference to a strong-smelling fish 
whose scent could mislead hunting dogs and distract them from their prey.) 
Molly: Do the police think that Frank was killed by a burglar? 

Sue: Not any more. They did at first because his apartment was in such a mess. 
Now they think that was done by the murderer as a red herring. They think that 
someone went to Frank's place intending to kill him, not to steal anything. 


rest on your laurels 


This idiom refers to the fact that you are not trying very hard for further success 
because you are relying on the good reputation brought about by past successes. 
(This is a reference to the ancient Greek practice of crowning successful poets 
and winners with laurel wreaths.) 

Jim: Bob didn't play very well in the match today. If he doesn't start trying 
harder he'll get dropped from the team. 

Frank: I’m sure you're right. He used to be the best player by far but there are 
now quite a few good young players in the team. Bob really can't afford to rest 
on his laurels. 


score an own goal 


This idiom means to do something that is harmful or disadvantageous to your 
own interests. (This is a reference to kicking a ball into your own team's goal.) 
Mike: Did Kate get the job? 

Sam: No, she didn't and she scored an own goal at her interview. She told the 
owner of the firm that one of the other applicants had been in prison. 

Mike: What happened? 

Sam: They gave the job to the woman who had been in prison. Apparently the 
boss had been in prison himself when he was young and sympathized with ex- 
prisoners. 


shoot yourself in the foot 


This idiom means to do something which is disadvantageous or harmful to 
yourself or to your situation. 

John: I'm not taking my car back to that garage again. The guy charged me a 
fortune for servicing it. 

Tom: I’ve stopped using them. They kept putting their prices up. 

John: They're shooting themselves in the foot. Everyone's going to go 
somewhere cheaper. 


sing from the same hymn sheet 

This idiom means to show agreement with each other about something, 
especially in public. 

Chief executive: There may be minor differences of opinion among members of 
the board, but it is vital that we all sing from the same hymn sheet at the annual 
general meeting. 

Company accountant: | quite agree. We must make sure that shareholders 
continue to have confidence in the company. 


smell a rat 


This idiom means to suspect that something is not right or normal. (This is a 
reference to a dog hunting rats by scent.) 

Sally: How did Alice find out that her husband was having an affair? 

Lily: She smelt a rat when he started saying he had to work late every night. 


Then a friend told her that she had seen him a couple of times in a club with his 
secretary. 

Sally: What happened then? 

Lily: He admitted to the affair and moved out. 


stab someone in the back 


This idiom means to behave treacherously towards someone, often a friend or 
colleague, or to betray someone. 

Ben: I thought Pete was my friend, but he stabbed me in the back. I told him in 
complete confidence that I had pretended to be off ill for a few days when I had 
really taken my kids on holiday. 

Harry: So what? 

Ben: Pete went and told our boss. It turns out that he wants my job. He was 
trying to get me sacked. 

Harry: But you still have your job, don't you? 

Ben: Only just. I got an official warning. 


stick to your guns 


This idiom means to refuse to change your decision or opinion about something, 
no matter what happens. (This is reference to a soldier who keeps firing at the 
enemy even when his life is in great danger.) 

Liz: Is Pat still thinking of reporting her boss for bullying her? 

Jane: I think so, but some of her colleagues are trying to persuade her not to. 
They say that management will be on the side of the boss and will take no notice 
of her complaint. 

Liz: I hope she sticks to her guns. Her boss has been horrible to her. He 
deserves to be punished. 


a storm in a teacup 

This idiom means a great fuss over something not at all important. The 
American version of this idiom is a ‘tempest in a teacup’. 

Lucy: Was Alice hurt? Somebody said she'd been bitten by a dog. 

Jenny: No. The whole thing was a storm in a teacup. The dog just jumped up 
on her but it was a large dog and Alice caused a big fuss about it. 

Lucy: Well, she is terrified of dogs, so you can't blame her. 


take the biscuit 


This idiom refers to something that is particularly surprising, shocking, or 
annoying. 

Bob: My brother's always borrowing my things without asking me, but this 
takes the biscuit. He's gone away for a few days and borrowed my car and I 
need it to get to work. 

Mark: How do you know? 

Bob: He's left me a note! 


a tempest in a teacup see a storm in a teacup 


throw someone a curve/curved ball 

This idiom, more common in American English, means to surprise someone by 
doing something unexpected and perhaps putting them at some kind of 
disadvantage. (The expression has its origins in baseball when a curved ball 
suddenly and unexpectedly swerves away from the person trying to hit the ball 
just as it reaches his or her bat.) 

Mike: John and Will were expecting their grandfather to leave them a lot of 
money. They were planning to use it to set up their own business. 

Jack: What happened? 

Mike: The old man threw them a curve and changed his will just before he 
died. He had lung cancer and he left all his money to a cancer charity. John and 
Will were shocked but there was nothing they could do about it. 


throw a spanner in the works 

This idiom means to stop, prevent or delay a plan, project, etc from going ahead. 
Phil: You're holiday starts next week, right? 

Harry: Not any more. My boss has thrown a spanner in the works. He wants 
me to go on a management course then. 

Phil: That's too bad. 


tighten your belt 


This idiom means to reduce the amount of money which you spend regularly. (If 
you spend less money on food and so lose weight you will have to tighten your 
belt to hold up your jeans.) 

Jackie: Prices seem to keep going up and up. 


Lorna: But our pay's not going up. With three children we're finding it difficult 
to manage. 
Jackie: So are we. We're really having to tighten our belts. 


too big for your boots 


This idiom means that you have become very conceited and think that you are 
superior to others. 

Julie: Are you still friendly with Amy? 

Sarah: No, not any longer. She's become far too big for her boots since she 
married Mike Brown. He's very rich. 


turn over a new leaf 


This idiom means to start to act in a better, more acceptable way. 

Teacher: We're very pleased with Paul's work this term. It shows a great 
improvement and he's certainly working much harder. 

Paul's mother: Yes, thank goodness. He's spending a lot more time studying. 
He really seems to have turned over a new leaf. 


twist someone's arm 

This idiom means to try to persuade or force someone to do something that they 
really do not want to do. (If you literally twist someone's arm you use physical 
force.) 

Peter: I thought you weren't coming to Jill’s party, Joe. You've always said you 
hate parties. 

Joe: I do hate them. I told Jill several times that I wasn't coming, but she 
twisted my arm. You know how determined she is! 


be up in the air 


This idiom means to be still undecided or uncertain about something. 

Jill: Where are you and Jim going on holiday this year? 

Trisha: Our plans are still up in the air. We'd like to go to Greece with my 
brother and sister-in-law but it's very difficult for us all to get off work at the 
same time. 

Jill: I hope you can sort something out. 


Trisha: So do I. We'll have to book soon if we're going to get a reasonably 
priced flight. 


be up in arms 


This idiom means to protest in a very angry way. (‘Arms’ in this sense means 
*weapons'.) 

John: Apparently they're planning to extend the airport. They're thinking of 
adding another runway. The people who live near the airport are up in arms. 
They are planning to hold a protest. 

Mary: I’m not surprised. The noise from the planes is terrible at the moment. 
Goodness knows what it will be like if there are more flights. 


wash your hands of someone/something 

To indicate that you are no longer going to be responsible for, or involved with, 
someone or something. (From a reference in the Bible to such an action by 
Pontius Pilate after the crucifixion of Jesus.) 

Wendy: Jill’s teaching young Tom to play the piano, isn't she? 

Sue: She was, but not any more. She says that Tom has a lot of talent, but he just 
refuses to practise. She's washed her hands of him. 


Clichés 


Clichés arise from several different areas of English. Sometimes a cliché is just a 
very common idiom which has become overused. It is very easy for someone to 
get into the habit of using an idiom again and again without being aware of this. 


Such clichés from idioms include: 


between a rock and a hard place 

Faced with two equally unpleasant or unacceptable choices. 

John: I’m going to stay with my parents at the end of the week but I can’t decide 
whether to go by train or plane. I’m between a rock and a hard place. The 
plane is quicker but it's very expensive while the train is much slower but it's 
also much cheaper. 

Phil: I suppose it depends which matters most to you—time or money. 


fall on your sword 


Historically to commit suicide in this way, but the modern cliché means to resign 
from a position of power or importance, often because you have been found 
committing some kind of crime or wrongdoing which would have resulted in 
your being fired anyway. 

Bill: Did you hear about Frank's father? 

Sam: Yes. He's been arrested for fraud. 

Bill: He's a fairly senior politician. Will he be fired from the administration? 
Sam: I think he'll fall on his sword. Politicians usually do when something like 
that happens. 


flavour of the month 


A person or thing that is particularly popular at a particular time, although this is 
likely to last only for a short time. 

Trisha: This toy was flavour of the month at Christmas and it was almost 
impossible to find it. Now none of the kids will play with it. 

Rose: I know. They've all moved on to some new toy. 


the jury's still out 

No decision has yet been reached or an issue has not been resolved. 

Harry: Has your family decided where to go on holiday yet? 

Peter: Every member of the family has a vote and the jury's still out. If we 
can't agree Mum gets to choose. 


keep the wolf from the door 

To earn enough money for your basic needs, such as food. 

Jack: I really need to look for a job that pays more. 

Ken: Me too. I need more money just to keep the wolf from the door. I 
certainly can't afford any luxuries. 


leave no stone unturned 


To try by every means possible to find or do something. 

Mary: The police haven't found the child's killer yet. Everyone is so upset by it 
all. 

Jane: I know, but the report in the local paper says that they're leaving no stone 
unturned in their efforts to find whoever is responsible. 

Mary: They're certainly asking all the neighbours for information, but they 
don't seem to have made much progress. 


a level playing field 


A situation which is completely fair to everyone involved because none of the 
people taking part has any advantage over the others. 

Ben: Some people say that the college gives preference to wealthier students. 
Sally: The college authorities have denied that. They say that entrance to the 
college is a level playing field. 


a loose cannon 


A person who is apt to behave in a unpredictable or reckless fashion and cannot 
be relied upon not to cause trouble or do something embarrassing. 

Jackie: Should we ask Sue to come clubbing with us? 

Alice: I don't think so. She can be such a loose cannon. Last time she had a bit 
too much to drink and started shouting at people. 


Jackie: I'd forgotten about that. We'll definitely not ask her! 


move the goalposts 


To change the aims, conditions and rules relating to a project after it is under 
way. 

Roger: Why haven't you started building the extension to your house? 

Harry: We haven't got planning permission yet. The officials keep moving the 
goalposts. 


open the floodgates 


To remove some form of control or restriction so that it makes it possible for a 
huge number of people to do something. 

Ben: The tennis club is getting a bit short of members. I wonder if more people 
would join if we dropped the minimum age qualification? 

Joe: The trouble is that might open the floodgates. We don't want a whole lot 
of very young children joining. 

Ben: Well, as a compromise, how about we keep the age limit, but lower it? 

Joe: Good idea. Let's raise it at the next committee meeting. 


Of course, not all clichés are idioms. Many of them are simply phrases that have 
become overused. Some examples of clichés from overused phrases are 
included in the pages that follow. 


an accident waiting to happen 


A situation which has always had the potential to be dangerous and which might 
result in injury or tragedy at any time. 

Will: That old burnt-out house is an accident waiting to happen. They should 
pull it down before someone gets hurt. 

Sam: They certainly should. The neighbourhood kids are all playing there. 


the end of an era 


When used correctly the word era suggests something relatively important or a 


considerable length of time. It is used of an important period of history or period 
of time characterized by a particular feature, event or person, as in the Victorian 
era. As a modern cliché, the end of an era is often used to refer to a fairly 
unimportant event or short-lived period. 

June: It’s the end of an era. Our next-door neighbours are moving house. 
We've lived next door to each other for six years. 

Lucy: You are going to miss them. 

June: I certainly will. I’m feeling really depressed about it. 


a hidden agenda 


A secret or unrevealed motive behind some plan or action. 

Jim: I'm surprised that Mark is in favour of the new office block. We're all 
protesting against it. 

Jason: Ah, but Mark has a hidden agenda. His father-in-law is the property 
developer behind the office scheme. 

Jim: Well, that explains it. 


it goes with the territory 


Used of a particular kind of problem or difficulty that often occurs in connection 
with a particular kind of situation. 

Amy: Jim is so much more stressed since he got promoted at work. He used to 
be such a laid-back person. 

Rose: A lot of senior managers suffer from stress. It goes with the territory. 


it's the thought that counts 

A comment or response made on the giving of a gift that has not cost very much. 
Sometimes the comment is made ironically to refer to a low-cost gift when a 
higher-priced gift would have been more appropriate. 

Jenny: What did your son give you for your birthday? 

Meg: He gave me this little book of poems. 

Jenny: It certainly is very small. 

Meg: But it's by my favourite poet and my son spent ages looking for a copy. 
Besides, it's the thought that counts. 


Amy: My brother had obviously forgotten all about my birthday. He arrived late 
last night with a bunch of flowers that he must have bought from the local petrol 


station. Still, it's the thought that counts! 
Diane: You're lucky. I can't remember when my brother last remembered my 
birthday. 


last but not least 


Used when giving a list of names or items when there is no particular order of 
merit. 

Jane: I am so pleased to have won the championship. I want to thank my 
parents, my sister and brother, my cousin Tom and, last but not least, my 
friends Sue and Lucy for their continuing support. 


a merciful release 


Used to say that you think a person's death was a good thing for that person 
because it put an end to the suffering caused by a long, painful illness. 

Mary: My grandfather died last night. 

Alice: I’m sorry to hear that. You must be very sad. 

Mary: I am, but actually it was a merciful release. He had terminal cancer and 
was in terrible pain. 


needs no introduction 


Used by someone who is introducing a person to a group of people. In spite of 
saying this, they often go on to give an introduction, sometimes a long one. 
John: Our last speaker, Sally Brown, needs no introduction. She is one of our 
most talented actresses and many of you will recognize her from her TV 
appearances. She is particularly well known for her charitable work and has 
raised lots of money for children's charities in particular. 


one hundred and ten per cent 

Used to emphasize the great amount of effort used to do something. The 
maximum mathematical percentage is, in fact, one hundred per cent. 

Bill: What qualifications are you looking for in your new assistant? 

Jack: I want someone with the right academic qualifications and with business 
experience but most of all, I want someone who will give one hundred and ten 
per cent to the job. Someone who won't complain about having to work late or 


come in early. 


a race against time 


Used to describe an extremely urgent situation. 

Mike: The mine has collapsed and some of the miners are trapped underground. 
It's going to be a race against time to get them out alive. 

Bob: It's certainly a very dangerous situation. 


and the rest is history 


Used to indicate that no more need be said about a subject because the details are 
already well known to the listeners. 

Anne: Jack seems to give a great deal of money to local charities. Was he born 
in this area? 

Mary: Yes, he was born of very poor parents in a slum down by the dock. He 
started work at a very young age doing just about anything. Then he set up his 
own clothing company and the rest is history. 

Anne: Well, he's now a millionaire several times over and a very generous man. 


these things happen 


Used to remind someone who may have experienced some kind of misfortune 
that bad things happen to people all the time. 

Dave: Sam's been laid off. The firm he works for is closing down. 

Bill: I’m sorry to hear he's lost his job, but these things happen. And we are in 
the middle of a recession. 


time will tell 


A cliché suggesting that the outcome of something will not be known for quite a 
long time. 

Sally: I hear Joe's still in hospital. Is he going to be all right? 

Meg: Only time will tell. He suffered some terrible injuries in the accident. 
Sally: We'll just have to hope for the best but it is a very worrying situation. 


too numerous to mention 


Used in more formal spoken contexts supposedly to mean that there are too 
many people or things involved to mention them all by name. In fact, the phrase 
is often used as an introduction to a list of the names. 

Jack: I would also like to thank the volunteers who helped to make the event 
such a great success. They are too numerous to mention, but many thanks to 
Sue, Amy, Anne, Diane, Lucy, Pat, Jim, Ben, Joe, John, Mark, and Steve. 


the usual suspects 


Used to describe the people who are usually involved in something. (‘Round up 
the usual suspects' from Casablanca, Warner Bros, 1942.) 

Joanna: Were there many people at Sally's barbecue? 

Shirley: Not really. It was mostly just the usual suspects. 


Some of the phrases used as clichés have been in use for a long time and some of 
them are more formal or even more archaic than you would expect to find in the 
context in which they are being used. These archaic or more formal clichés 
include: 


bow to the inevitable 


To have to tolerate or accept a situation, however unpleasant, because you 
cannot avoid it. 

Sally: It's dreadful that the landlord's not renewing our lease. 

Jane: It is, but he's not going to change his mind. We'll just have to bow to the 
inevitable. 

Sally: You're right. We need to look for somewhere else to live. 


by the same token 


In the same way or for the same, or a similar, reason. 

Ben: The students are furious that they're not allowed to leave the school at 
lunch time anymore. 

Joshua: I'm sure they are, but, by the same token, the parents are mostly very 
pleased. It means the kids can't buy junk food at lunch time and they can't get 


into any trouble. 


a daunting prospect 


Something very difficult or alarming that you have to face or deal with. 

Emma: We love the house and we'd like to buy it, but it needs a lot of work 
done. We'd have to do it ourselves. That's a daunting prospect. 

Jessica: It certainly is. Neither of you has ever done any of that kind of work 
before. 


dulcet tones 


Sweet or musical tones. This cliché is mostly used ironically. 

Rob: We knew we were home when we heard our neighbour's dulcet tones 
shouting at her poor husband. 

Pete: I bet you wanted to go away again immediately. 


a moot point 


Something that is not at all certain but is doubtful or needs to be debated. [A 
moot court is a method of teaching law and legal skills that requires students to 
analyze and argue both sides of a hypothetical legal case.] 

Lily: We're going for a meal to the Gourmet Scene tonight. We'd better make a 
reservation. It's still the best restaurant in town. 

Rose: That's a moot point. There are one or two others that are just as popular 
now. 


pale into insignificance 


Used to indicate that something which seems very bad, or unfortunate does not 
seem quite so bad when compared with something which is much worse. 

Jenny: I was feeling very depressed yesterday. I’ve just lost my job and now 
Ive got to get out of my flat. But my problems pale into insignificance 
compared with Sue's. 

Sarah: What's wrong with Sue? 

Jenny: She's having tests for breast cancer. 


speculation is rife 


A cliché popular with journalists indicating that a lot of people are forming 
opinions about something and spreading these around without knowing the facts 
of the situation. 

Speculation is rife that police have arrested a member of the murder victim's 
family. Up till now, the police have neither confirmed nor denied that this is the 
case. 


Some clichés add very little meaning to what is being said. They can be 
described as fillers—phrases which fill up space rather than adding significantly 
to the meaning. Fillers give you thinking time in a conversation and although 
such clichés can be annoying they help to make a conversation flow along. 
Without them conversation would be more stilted. Such filler clichés include the 
following: 


at the end of the day 

Another of today's most irritating and overused clichés, used in much the same 
way as when all is said and done and often used almost meaninglessly. 

Kim: My ex can say what he likes but at the end of the day it's my decision 
whether I go out with Tim or not. 

Kirsty: I think you are quite right. 


at this moment in time 


One of today's most overused clichés which really just means now or just now. 
Mr Brown: At this moment in time, we have no plans to get rid of any staff. 
Jim: What about in the future? 

Mr Brown: We can't really say. It depends on the company's financial situation 
over the next few months. 


if you ask me 


In my opinion. 

Joan: If you ask me, Harry's thinking of leaving. 

Trisha: What makes you think that? 

Joan: Well, he's always saying how bored he is and he's been looking at job 


vacancies in the local paper. 


in all honesty 


To be frank, to be honest. 
Hayley: Shall we go for a drink after work? 
Julia: I’m too tired. In all honesty, I just want to go home to bed. 


in point of fact 


A rather meaningless phrase, rather like in fact. 

Ken: I wouldn't know John if I met him in the street. In point of fact, I don't 
think I know him at all. 

Ian: I must introduce you sometime. 


mark my words 


Pay attention to what I’m going to say. 

Lottie: Sally and Tom have just got engaged. 

Mary: Mark my words. It won't last. Tom's been engaged at least three times 
before but he's never made it to the altar. 

Lottie: You're joking. Why ever not? 

Mary: He just can't commit himself. He gets engaged and then he breaks it off. 


the thing is 


A filler used to pre-empt an explanation that you are about to make. 

Amy: I’m not sure whether I'll be able to play tennis with you tomorrow. The 
thing is my parents are away and I have to walk their dog. 

Rosemary: Let's leave it till next week, then. 


when all is said and done 

This phrase is sometimes used to refer to the most important point of a situation, 
but it is often used almost meaninglessly. 

Ken: Hopefully, my son will realize that he needs to spend more time studying if 
he's to pass the exams. We're doing all we can to encourage him but when all is 
said and done he is the only one that can do anything about it. 


Mike: As long as he doesn't leave it too late. The exams are quite soon. 


Everyday phrases 


There are many expressions used in everyday communication that are an 
essential part of spoken English and you may wish to use these in any written 
work involving dialogue. Some of these expressions are interjections (often 
followed by an exclamation mark) that are used to express emotion or reaction, 
such as excitement, surprise, annoyance, disgust, joy, pain, etc. Sometimes 
interjections consist of single words, sometimes they consist of short phrases or 
very short sentences, and sometimes they consist of just a sound. In many cases 
interjections provide the links that help conversation to move along smoothly. 

A speaker simply cannot be considered fluent without having the ability to 
use some of these everyday phrases. Yet it can be difficult to acquire information 
about this feature of English. Dictionaries, especially the smaller ones, do not 
provide such information and even the larger ones do not necessarily cover this 
subject in enough detail. 

Of course, listening skills come in useful here and you can learn a great deal 
from listening to English-language radio and television programmes. When 
doing so it will be helpful to make your own list of everyday phrases, memorize 
them and then try them out in a conversation. This is an excellent way of 
increasing your knowledge of the vocabulary of spoken English but some extra 


help will prove valuable and this is provided in the list that follows. 


about time too! 

You use this rather rude expression to indicate that someone has arrived late or 
has taken a long time to do something. 

Locksmith: That's all the locks on your doors and windows changed. 

Mrs Smith: About time too! I didn't think it would take that long. 

Locksmith: I worked as fast as I could. There are a lot of windows in this house. 


ah! 
You use this interjection in various ways. It can be used to express a variety of 


emotions such as pleasure, surprise or disagreement. 
Bill: Ah! That was a really delicious meal. 
Mary: It certainly was. The new chef has made a huge difference. 


ahem! 

A sound like a short cough made by someone who is trying to attract attention, 
sometimes in a difficult or embarrassing situation. 

Jill: Let's ask John to organize the meeting. He's not working at the moment and 
has plenty of free time. 

John: Ahem! I heard that and it's not true. I’m working freelance and I’ve got 
plenty to do. 

Jill: Sorry, John! I didn't see you there. 


alas 


This expression can be used to show that you are sad or sorry about something, 
but it is sometimes used ironically or humorously. 

Bob: I was going to offer to pay half the restaurant bill, but, alas, my brother 
paid it before I had a chance to offer. 

Ken: That's fair enough, isn't it? He's a wealthy lawyer and you're still a 
student. 


all right 


You use this expression when you wish to say Yes to something that someone 
has asked you. 

Sue: I’m going shopping. Do you want to come? 

Katie: All right. I need a new dress, anyway. 


as a matter of fact 


You can use this expression in two ways. You can use it to add a piece of 
interesting or surprising information to what has just been said. 

Jack: I don't think this firm can last much longer. I think we should start looking 
for other jobs. 

Will: You're right. As a matter of fact, I’ve already started looking. I’ve made 
an appointment with a recruitment agency. 


You can also use this expression to indicate that the truth about a situation is the 
opposite of what has just been stated. 

Amy: Was the air fare very expensive? 

Jill: No, as a matter of fact, it was surprisingly cheap. It cost a lot more last 
year. 


believe it or not 


You use this expression when you are mentioning something that is true but very 
unlikely or surprising. 

Matthew: Have you found a flat yet? 

Ken: Yes. Believe it or not, we've found quite a cheap one in the city centre. 
The owner's abroad and just wants someone to take care of it. 

Matthew: That was lucky. 


believe you me 


You use this expression in order to stress the truth of what you are going to say 
or have said. 

Jane: Believe you me, Joe will regret not going to university. 

Mark: I think you're right, but he's really keen on this job he's been offered. 
Jane: That's just because it's quite well paid and he wants to get some money 
fast. It doesn't offer very good promotion prospects. 


by all means 


You use this expression when you are telling someone that you are happy for 
them to do something. 

Jade: Please can I leave work a bit earlier today? It's my father's sixtieth 
birthday and we're giving him a surprise party. 

Boss: By all means take us much time as you need and give your father my best 
wishes. 


by the way 


You use this expression when you mention something which is connected in 
some way with what has just been said. 


Jack: I visited Sam yesterday. By the way, he's moving to a new flat. 
Harry: Can you give me his new address? 
Jack: Of course. I've got it right here. 


come on! 

You say this expression to someone when you want them to hurry or to do 
something. 

Joe: Come on, Tom! We'll miss the plane! 

Tom: We'll be there in a minute. We've still got plenty of time. 

Joe: No we haven't. It's the rush hour! 


come to think of it 


You use this expression when you have just thought of or remembered 
something. 

Michael: Apparently, Ben's not very well. He's going to the hospital for some 
tests. 

George: I'm sorry to hear that. Come to think of it, he's not been going to the 
gym recently but I just thought he was busy. I didn't know he was ill. 


don't bank on it 

You use this expression when you want to advise someone not to rely on 
something happening. 

Mary: Sue said that she'd help me look after my sister's baby tomorrow. I was 
feeling a bit nervous about it. 

Emma: I wouldn't bank on it. Sue doesn't always keep her promises. 


don't say that! 

You use this expression when someone says something that you don't want to be 
true. 

Pete: I’ve had a quick look at your car and I think it might need a new engine. 
Bill: Don't say that! That'll cost a fortune! 

Pete: I could be wrong but you'd better get a mechanic to look at it right away. 


dream on! 

You use this expression in an informal context to indicate to someone that 
something is not at all practical or not at all likely to happen. 

Tara: I'd love to have a flat overlooking the park. 

Mark: Dream on! The monthly rent would be more than your annual salary. 


for goodness’ sake 

You use this expression when you are very annoyed or surprised. 

Mother: For goodness’ sake, Lisa, get up and get dressed. We’ve got guests 
coming to lunch. 

Lisa: OK, I’m just getting up. There’s plenty of time. 

Mother: No there isn’t. I need you to help me tidy the house. 


good! 

You use this expression to show that you approve of something or are pleased 
about something. 

Rory: The builder said the work on the house is nearly finished. We can move in 
next week. 

Gillian: Good! I’m tired of living in this small flat. 


good grief! 

You use this expression to show great surprise or shock. 

Sally: Good grief! It’s been snowing! I’ve never known it to snow here before. 
Meg: And look how deep it is! 


good heavens! 

You use this expression when you are surprised about something. You can also 
use Heavens! in the same way. 

Jane: Good heavens! There’s our neighbour over there. 

Jim: So it is. Imagine coming halfway across the world and meeting someone 
we know. 


good question! 

You use this expression in reply to a question to which it is difficult to find an 
answer. 

Dan: I hear you're going to Jim’s wedding in New Zealand next year. How’re 
you going to afford it? 

Ken: Good question! I’m hoping to get an evening job to earn some extra 
money. If not, I might get a loan. 


great! 

You use this expression to indicate that you are very pleased about something. 
Tom: I’ve found us a flat near the town centre. 

Karen: Great! When do we move in? I can't wait to get out of here. 


You can also use the expression ironically to indicate that you are not at all 
pleased about something, but are disappointed, upset, etc. 

Harry: The landlord's putting the rent up. 

Joe: Great! Where am I going to find the extra money? I've just taken out a 
loan on a car. 


hang on! 

You use this expression when you want to ask someone to wait for you. 
Hannah: I'm just going to the library. I'll see you later. 

Rose: Hang on! I'll come with you. I’ve got some books to return. 


You can also use this expression to ask someone to stop what they are doing or 
thinking. 

Ben: It must have been Matt who set fire to my garage. He wanted revenge. I’m 
going to call the police. 

John: Hang on, Ben. You've no proof it was Matt. 


hardly! 

You use this expression when something seems very unlikely in your opinion. 
Kate: Is Tom taking you to that new French restaurant? 

Liz: Hardly! He couldn't possibly afford it. It’s very expensive. 


having said that 


You use this expression before you add something that makes what you have 
said less strong. 

Bob: Dave doesn't seem to treat his wife very well. Having said that, I don't 
think she's an easy person to get along with. 

Mike: No, she isn't. I think they deserve each other. 


heavens! see good heavens! 


heaven knows! 

Use this expression to emphasize that you do not know something or that it is 
difficult to find an answer to something. 

Jackie: The landlord's given us a month's notice on our flat. It is such a blow. 
We've been so happy there. 

Mary: Where will you live? 

Jackie: Heaven knows! Flats are difficult to find around here. 


how's it going? 

You can use this informal phrase when asking someone how they are. 

Ken: Hi, George, how's it going? 

George: OK. I'm a bit tired because I’ve been working late every night this 
week. 


I can't tell you 

You use this expression when you wish to emphasize what strong feelings you 
have about something. 

Diane: I can't tell you how much I appreciate your help. I simply couldn't have 
coped without it. 

Jane: I’m just glad I was able to help. 


I can't think why 

An everyday expression used to emphasize that you do not understand 
something at all. 

Ben: Jim's decided to leave his job. 

Joe: Yes, I heard that, but I can't think why. It's a well paid job and he's been 
so happy there. 

Ben: He says he can't stand his new boss. 


I could do without 


You use this expression when you want to emphasize that you do not want to do 
something or have someone or something. 

Sue: I could do without working late tonight. I have guests coming for dinner. 
Lucy: I’ve got to work too and my parents-in-law are coming round to see the 
kids. They won't be pleased. 


I dare say 


You use this expression when you want to say that something is probable or 
likely. 

Alicia: I dare say Jenny thinks that she's doing the right thing moving in with 
her parents, but I think she'll regret it. She doesn't get on with them very well. 
Diana: Well, she doesn't think she's got a choice. Both her parents have got 
health problems. 


I hate to think 


You use this expression when you want to stress how bad you consider a 
situation is or might be. 

Ken: My wife wants us to go on a world cruise when I retire. 

Bill: That'll be nice, but I hate to think what it'll cost you. 


Pm afraid 

This expression does not mean that you are feeling fear. You use it when you are 
apologizing or when you are politely telling someone something that may upset 
or annoy them. 

Ken: Do you have two single rooms for one night? 

Hotel receptionist: I’m afraid we don't have any vacancies. It's the middle of 
the tourist season and we're very busy. 


Anne: This TV set keeps switching itself on and off. Can you have a look at it? 
Repairman: I've had a look and I’m afraid I can't repair it. You're going to 
have to get a new one. 


I must say 


You use this expression when you want to emphasize how you feel about 
something or what you think about something. 

Fiona: I must say that meal was absolutely delicious. 

Bob: Yes, it was. And it wasn't very expensive. 


I suppose so 


You use this expression when you say that you agree with someone but rather 
reluctantly. 

Mark: It's getting late and we're tired. I think we should leave the rest of this 
job until tomorrow. 

Tom: I suppose so, but I wish we could have finished it tonight. 


I thought as much 


You use this expression when you find out that something you suspected turns 


out to be true. 

Derek: It's the cat next door that's been digging up the plants in our front 
garden. I’ve just seen it doing it. 

Lisa: I thought as much but when I spoke to its owner she said it was never out 
at the front of the house. 


I thought Pd 

Use this expression when you want to tell someone what you are planning to do. 
Janet: What are you going to do on your day off? 

Wendy: I thought I'd go and look for a present for Sally. 

Janet: That's a good idea. I've got to find something as well. 


I told you so 


You use this expression when you are reminding someone that you had warned 
them that something bad or unfortunate would happen before it did. 

Jim: I wish I hadn't bought this cheap TV. The quality of the picture's terrible. 
George: I told you so. I said that you only get what you pay for. 


if you don't mind my saying so 

You use this expression when you are going to say something that criticizes 
someone in some way or is likely to annoy or upset them. 

Mrs Brown: If you don't mind my saying so, that child should be in bed by 
now. 

Mrs Smith: It's got nothing to do with you, and anyway she usually goes to bed 
much earlier than this but we were visiting my mother and we missed the last 
bus. 


I've no idea 

You use this expression to emphasize that you do not know anything about 
something. 

Debbie: We've run out of petrol. How far is it to the next town? 

Lyn: I’ve no idea, but I’m pretty sure it's too far to walk, especially in these 
shoes. 

Debbie: We'll just have to hope that someone comes along to help. 


I was wondering if/whether ... ? 
You use this expression as a polite way of asking somebody something. 
Sophie: I was wondering if I could borrow your laptop this evening for a 


couple of hours? My computer's being repaired. 
Dorothy: Sure! It's on the desk in my study. 


it’s beyond me 

You use this expression when you want to stress that you do not understand 
something. 

Will: My daughter's on the phone again—and to her best friend. It's beyond me 
what they find to say to each other. They're at school together all day. 

Ron: My daughter's just the same. She's always on her mobile phone, either 
talking or texting. 


it’s just that 

You use this expression when you are giving a reason or explanation for 
something. 

Lucy: It's a pity you can't go on holiday with us. 

Amy: Yes, I'm so sorry but it can't be helped. It's just that I can't get away 
from the office at that time of year. 


it's no big deal 

You use this expression to indicate that something is not at all important. 
Mary: Thanks very much for offering to help me move all these books. 
Bob: It's no big deal! I wasn't doing anything else anyway. 


let me see/let's see 

You use this expression when you are thinking about something. 

Tourist: Excuse me, do you know of a good seafood restaurant in this area? 
Peter: Let me see. There are two or three, but the one I like best is the one down 
on the shore. It's called the Crab Shell. It's very good. 


Tourist: Excuse, me. Can you tell me where the nearest bank is, please? 

Bill: Let's see. Some of them have closed down recently. The nearest one's in 
George Street, just off Main Street. Do you know where that is? 

Tourist: Yes, I do. Many thanks. 


listen 


You often use this interjection when you want someone to pay attention or if you 
want to interrupt someone. It's usually not meant rudely and is often followed by 
sorry. 


Salesman: Hello, sir. Can I ask if you've ever thought about the doors and 
windows in your home and whether ... ? 

Tim: Listen. Sorry to stop you there, but I am not at all interested in double 
glazing and I don't want to waste your time. 


look! 

You use this interjection when you want someone to pay attention to what you 
are going to say, often when you are annoyed. 

Martin: Look! I forgot I was supposed to be meeting you and I’ve said I’m 
sorry. What more do you expect me to do? 

Tina: You could say sorry as though you meant it. 


lookout! 

You use this interjection to warn someone of possible danger. 
Neil: Lookout! This pavement's very icy. 

Caroline: Thanks for the warning. I'll be careful. 


me too 


You use this expression when you wish to agree with someone or when you wish 
to be included in something. 

Liz: I’m furious that they're pulling down that lovely old building. 

Helen: Me too. It’s disgraceful. I’m going to organize a protest! 


never mind 


You use this expression when you want to tell someone that something is not 
important. 

Tara: I broke one of your mugs when I was stacking the dishwasher. Sorry. I'll 
replace it. 

Nancy: Never mind! It wasn't an expensive one and I’ve got plenty of other 
mugs. 


Nathalie: l'm sorry I can't come to the meeting tonight. I promised to have 
dinner with my parents. 

Jim: Never mind. I'll let you know what happens and you can come to the next 
one. 


no chance! 

Use this expression when you think that it is extremely unlikely that something 
will happen. 

Jill: Do you think Tom and Sally will get back together? 

Lucy: No chance! She said it's definitely over. She discovered he was cheating 
on her with her best friend. 


no fear! 

You use this expression in informal contexts to stress that you are definitely not 
going to do something or that something is not going to happen. 

Sarah: Are you going on holiday with your parents? 

Tom: No fear! They like to wander round museums and old churches. I just 
want to go and lie on a beach somewhere. 


Donald: Will Jim really leave his job do you think? He's always saying he will. 
William: No fear! He's far too well paid to do that. 


no way! 

You use this expression to emphasize that you are not going to do something or 
that something is not likely to happen. 

Tom: Are you going to apologize to Anne? 

Ryan: No way! I didn't do anything wrong. 


no wonder 


You use this expression when you consider that something is not at all surprising 
or that it is to be expected. 

Harry: Jack's really furious with me. 

Charles: No wonder. You borrowed his bike without asking him and then 
damaged it. 


Sue: No wonder Jane's feeling miserable. Her dog's just died. 
Elizabeth: And she adored it. She'd had it since it was a puppy. 


not on your life! 

You use this expression when you want to stress that you are definitely not going 
to do something. 

Bill: Are you going to help Bob move house tomorrow? 

Sam: Not on your life! I’m exhausted after a week's hard work. I need a rest. 


And Bob never does anything to help other people. 
Bill: That's true. I don't think Lll help him either. 


not to worry/don't worry 

You use this expression to show that you do not think that something is 
important. 

Martha: I’m so sorry but I can't come to the cinema tonight. The boss’s asked 
me to work late. 

Joe: Not to worry. We can go some other time. I'll give you a ring. 


oh dear! 

Use this expression when you are disappointed, upset or worried. 

Kate: Oh dear! We've just missed a bus. We'll have to wait an hour for the 
next one. 

Diana: We might as well go and have some coffee. Where's the nearest café? 


oops! 

You use this expression when you drop something or nearly drop something, 
when you have made a mistake, or accidentally revealed a secret. 

Jessica: Oops! I’ve dropped a contact lens. Can anyone see it? 

Paula: There it is, over there. I'll get it. 


ouch! 

You use this interjection when you feel a sudden pain. 
Simon: Ouch! I’ve been stung by a wasp. 

Tanya: I’m going inside. I hate wasps. 


You might also use ouch if someone has hurt your feelings. 


Janice: That dress does nothing for you. 
Jenny: Ouch! At least you’re honest, I suppose. 


ow! 

You can also use this interjection when you feel a sudden pain. 
Malcolm: Ow! That hurt my arm. Don’t throw the ball so hard. 
James: Sorry! But you were supposed to catch it. 


phew! 
This interjection can be used in several situations. You can use it to indicate that 
you are feeling tired. 


Pete: Phew! That climb was much harder than I thought. 


You can use it to indicate that you are feeling hot. 
Alice: Phew! I find this heat unbearable. I’m going inside. 


You can also use it to indicate that you are feeling very relieved because 
something did not happen. 

Luke: Phew! I’m glad the teacher didn't ask me any questions about the play. I 
haven't read it yet! 


quite right too! 

You use this expression to emphasize how much you agree with something. 
Joan: I’m thinking of moving to a bigger flat. This place is just not big enough. 
Catherine: Quite right too! You need a lot more space. 


rather you than me! 

You use this expression to stress that you would certainly not want to be 
involved in something that someone else is going to do. 

Tim: Are you really going to swim in the sea at this time of year? Rather you 
than me! It will be freezing. 

Jack: I know, but the others are going to do it and I don't want to look like a 
coward. 


really? 

You say this in response to something that you hear that surprises you or 
interests you very much. 

Sarah: I've just met Wendy. She's just got married. 

Kate: Really? I didn't even know that she was seeing someone. 


right you are 


This is quite an old-fashioned expression that is used when you agree to do as 
someone has suggested. 

John: I'm going to be a bit late so I won't have time to come for a drink before 
the meal. I'll meet you at the restaurant. 

Martin: Right you are, John. See you there. 


roll on ... ! 
You use this expression when you want something that you know you will find 


pleasant to happen very soon. 

Craig: I’m so tired. I’ve been working late and coming in early every day this 
week. 

Ian: So have I. Roll on the weekend so we can get a rest! 


same here 


You use this expression to indicate that you share someone else's opinion or 
feelings or that you are in a similar situation to theirs. 

Annette: It seems to take me much longer to get to work these days. 

Joanne: Same here. The traffic's got much worse in the morning for some 
reason. 


search me! 

You use this expression when you want to stress that you do not know the 
answer to a question. 

Joe: Why's the boss looking so angry? 

Thomas: Search me! He's been in a terrible mood all morning but I can't think 
why. 

Joe: Maybe he's had a row with his wife. 


shh! 

You use this expression to ask someone to be quiet or make less noise. 
Molly: Shh! I've just got the baby to sleep. 

Mark: Sorry. I hope I didn't wake her. 


shoo! 

You use this interjection to tell an animal or someone who is annoying you to go 
away. 

Donald: There's that cat again from across the road. I’m going to try and get rid 
of it. Shoo! 

Robbie: It'll just come back again. It seems to like your garden more than its 
own! 


so what? 

This expression is rather rude. You use it when you think that something 
someone has said is not relevant or important. 

Sally: You were a bit late getting to the students’ meeting. 

Pamela: So what? These meetings are a complete waste of time. I wish I hadn't 


bothered to go at all. 


so what's new? 

You use this expression in an informal context to stress that you do not think that 
something is at all surprising or unexpected. 

Craig: My computer's crashed again. 

Ken: So what's new? It's always breaking down. You need to get a new one. 
That one's ancient! 


some hope! 

You use this expression to emphasize that you think that there is very little, or 
no, chance of something happening. 

Jackie: Do you think there's any chance we'll get a pay raise this year? 

Monica: Some hope! Sales are down and profits are at an all-time low. We'll be 
lucky if we get to keep our jobs. 


speaking of 


You use this expression when you want to say something more about a person or 
thing that has just been mentioned. 

Debbie: Sue won't be at work this week. She's on holiday. 

Mary: Speaking of holidays, are you still thinking of going to Australia this 
year? 

Debbie: Yes. I’m going to visit my sister. 


suit yourself! 

You use this expression rather rudely to tell someone that they can do what they 
want to do when you are annoyed with them for not doing what you want them 
to do. 

Helen: Jill’s having a party tonight. Do you want to come with me? 

Rose: Sorry, I can't. I’ve an English essay to finish. 

Helen: Suit yourself! I'll get Anne to come but it would do you good to have 
some fun for a change. 


sure! 

You use this expression when you mean yes or yes, certainly. 

Jim: Are you going to work by car today? 

Adam: Yes. I’m just about to leave. 

Jim: Could you possibly give me a ride? My car won’t start and I need to be at 


work for an important meeting. 
Adam: Sure! Come round right away. 


talk about ... ! 

You say talk about ... when you want to emphasize something. 

Carole: Talk about stinginess! Joe's just asked me for the money for the coffee 
he bought me yesterday. 

Laura: That's typical of him! 


that's all I need! 
You use this expression when a problem or difficulty arises when you are 
already having several other problems or difficulties to cope with. 


Jerry: That's all I need! 

Bill: What's wrong? 

Jerry: My car won't start and the boss has just rung to say he needs me in the 
office right away. Before that I spilled coffee on my shirt and had to change it 
and then I slipped on the stairs and hurt my ankle. 

Bill: Calm down! You can come in my car. I work quite near you. 

Jerry: Thanks! 


that's fine by me 

You use this expression when you are indicating that you agree to do something 
which has been suggested. 

Peter: The film starts very early. We could go to the cinema first and eat later. 
Alicia: That's fine by me. I’m not very hungry, anyway. 


that's news to me 

You use this expression when you hear about something that you did not know, 
often when you feel that you should have known about it earlier. 

Ben: Apparently they're going to renovate our office and we need to move while 
the work gets done. 

Garth: That's news to me. Who told you? 

Ben: The office manager. 

Garth: Well, she should have told me as well. I’ve got a lot of stuff to move. 


that's OK with me 
You use this expression when you are indicating that you agree to something 
which has been suggested. 


Lisa: We're going to have to go by train. My car's broken down and they can't 
repair it till tomorrow. 

Maria: That's OK with me. I love going by train and I sometimes get sick in a 
car. 


that's too bad 

You use this expression when you want to say that something is unfortunate. 
Hugh: The picnic's been cancelled because of the rain. 

Lisa: That's too bad. The kids will be upset. They were really looking forward 
to it. 

Hugh: We're organizing some indoor games for them. That should cheer them 


up! 


there's no doubt about it 

You use this expression to emphasize that something is definitely true or certain. 
Frank: I can't believe that Bob would steal money from the company. He seems 
such an honest guy. 

Mike: It does seem amazing, but there's no doubt about it. The police have 
proof and Bob has confessed. Apparently, he has huge gambling debts and stole 
the money to pay them off. 


there you go/are 

You use this expression when you are giving something to someone or have 
done something for them. 

Customer: A kilo of red apples, please. 

Shopkeeper: There you go. A kilo of my very best apples. Enjoy. 

Customer: Thank you. 


though 


You use this word at the end of a sentence when you want to make the previous 
statement less strong or less important. 

Ken: I've got to work on Saturday. It's annoying because I'd made plans. I’ve 
got an extra two days off next week, though. 

John: That's not too bad. It's good to get some time off during the week 
sometimes. 


too true! 
You use this expression when you want to stress how true you consider a 


statement to be or how much you agree with it. 
Trisha: It's time that women factory workers got the same pay as the men. 
Patsy: Too true! After all, they're doing the same kind of work. 


Jane: It's so cold in this office. They should really put the heating on. 
Betty: Too true! My hands are freezing. I can scarcely work my keyboard. 


tut!/tut,tut! 

You use this sound to show that you disapprove of something. It is often used 
humorously. 

Mrs Brown: Tut! Look at what those children are doing. They're disturbing 
everyone. You'd think their parents would stop them. 

Mrs Smith: They're not paying any attention to them. Some parents just don't 
care. 


Bob: Tut, tut! What are you doing here, Jennifer? Aren't you meant to be at 
work? 

Jennifer: No, I took the day off to come to the fair. How about you, Bob? 

Bob: I’ve just come for an hour. It's my lunch break. 


ugh! 

You use this expression to show that you dislike something very much or that it 
disgusts you. 

Alison: Ugh! This sauce has mushrooms in it. I hate them! 

Barbara: I think it's delicious. 


uh-huh 

You make this sound when you are agreeing with someone or saying yes. 
Barry: Are you going to Pam's party tonight? Most of our friends are going. 
Susan: Uh-huh, but I might be a bit late. 


what about? 

You use this expression when you are making a suggestion to someone about 
something. 

Alex: I’ve had a hard day at the office. I quite fancy going out. 

Meg: Me, too. What about going to the cinema? 

Alex: Good idea! I'll see what's on. 


what about it?/how about it? 
You use this expression in an informal context when you are asking someone if 


they agree with a suggestion that you have made. 

Lucy: You can have my spare room for a month if you give me some help with 
childcare. What about it? 

Alice: Yes, thanks. It will be great to have somewhere to stay until I can move 
into my new flat. 


what did I tell you? 

You use this expression after you have warned someone that something bad or 
unfortunate might happen and it does happen. 

Patrick: Sally's just found out that her new boyfriend is married with two 
children. 

Luke : What did I tell you? I said there was something deceitful about him. 


what if? 

You use this expression when you want to mention something that might 
happen, especially something bad or unhelpful. 

Tom: We have to change planes in London and we don't have much time 
between the flights. 

Pete: What if we miss our connection? 

Tom: We'll just have to hope that we don't. 


what's more 

You use this expression when you wish to add something to what you have just 
said, often something very important or relevant. 

Pam: I'm not taking a holiday this year. I’m very busy at work and, what's 
more, I can't really afford to go away. 

Tessa: Neither can I. I’ve just spent a lot of money on the house. 


what's the use? 

You use this expression when you want to stress that doing or saying something 
will have no effect. 

Harry: I should try to warn Sue that Bill's not to be trusted. 

Wendy: What's the use? She wouldn't believe you. She's madly in love with 
him. 

Harry: She's going to get hurt. 

Wendy: Well, there's nothing we can do. 


what's up? 
You use this expression to find out if something bad or unfortunate has 


happened. You can add with to find out why someone is upset. 

Jack: The local shop's not open. What's up? 

Sally: There was a breakin last night and the owner got hurt. 

Jack: Poor man. Is he going to be all right? 

Sally: He's fine, but he's in shock. The shop'll be closed for the rest of the week 
at least. 


why don't ... ? 

Use this expression to make suggestions. 

Larry: It's a glorious day. Why don't we go to the beach? 
Peggy: Good idea. I'll go and put a picnic together. 
Larry: And I'll take the car to get more petrol. 


wonders will never cease! 

You use this expression when you want to express great surprise. It is often used 
ironically. 

Myra: Wonders will never cease! I actually found a parking place in the town 
centre. 

Jane: You were lucky! Parking there's getting more and more impossible. 


wouldn't you know it? 

You use this expression when something unexpected has happened and caused 
problems or difficulties for you. Sometimes the expression is wouldn't you just 
know it? 

Mark: Wouldn't you know it? I usually arrive early at the station and the train 
is usually late. Today I was slightly later and the train was early. 

Joe: Did you miss it? 

Mark: Yes, the train was just leaving the platform as I got there. 


you could always 


You use this expression when you are making a suggestion to someone. Other 
personal pronouns, such as I, he, she, or a noun can be used instead of you. 

Will: The last train leaves quite early in the evening but you could always stay 
tonight with me and get the first train in the morning. It leaves very early. 

Sam: Thanks for the invitation. I think I might just do that. 


you'll never guess! 
You use this expression when you are about to tell someone something very 


surprising or exciting. 

Sally: You'll never guess who I’ve just seen! 

Anne: I can't think who. Why don't you tell me? 

Sally: It was Rob Brown. 

Anne: I thought he was in prison for fraud. 

Sally: He was but he's out. It seems he was innocent all along. 


you never know 


You use this expression when you think that it is just possible that something 
might happen, although it is very unlikely. 

Alan: You never know. Mike might pass the English exam, although he's not 
very good at English and some of the questions were very difficult. 

Dave: I would be very surprised if he passed. He didn't do much studying for it. 


yuck! 

You use this expression to indicate that something tastes unpleasant or 
disgusting. 

Mary: Yuck! This soup has far too much salt in it. 

Jade: So it does. It tastes horrible. 


Homophones 


A homophone is a word that is pronounced the same as another word but it 


differs in meaning or spelling or both. A few examples are listed below. 


ail, a rather old-fashioned verb meaning to be ill, as in The old woman is ailing; 
or to be the matter, to be wrong, as in What ails you? 
ale, a noun meaning a kind of beer, as in a pint of foaming ale. 


alter a verb meaning to change, as in They have had to alter their plans. 

altar a noun meaning, in the Christian church, the table on which the bread and 
wine are consecrated for communion and which serves as the centre of worship, 
as in The priest moved to the altar, from where he dispensed communion. The 
word can also refer to a raised structure on which sacrifices are made, as in The 
Druids made sacrifices on the altar of their gods. 


blew a verb, the past tense of the verb to blow, as in They blew the trumpets 
loudly. 

blue a noun and adjective meaning a colour of the shade of a clear sky, as in She 
wore a blue dress. 


boar a noun meaning a male pig, as in a dish made with wild boar. 

bore a verb meaning to produce a hole in something with a drill as in He bored a 
hole in the wall. 

bore a verb meaning to make tired and uninterested, as in The audience was 
obviously bored by the rather academic lecture. 

bore a verb, the past tense of the verb to bear, as in They bore their troubles 
lightly. 


cereal a noun meaning a plant yielding grain suitable for food, as in Countries 
which grow cereal crops and Quite a lot of cereal crops are grown in the UK 
and a prepared food made with grain, as in We often have cereal for breakfast. 
serial a noun meaning a story or television play which is published or appears in 
regular parts, as in the final instalment of the magazine serial which she was 
following. 


cite a verb meaning to quote or mention by way of example or proof, as in The 


lawyer cited a previous case to try and get his client off a charge of 
manslaughter. 

sight a noun meaning the act of seeing, as in They recognized him at first sight. 
site a noun meaning a location, place, as in They have found a site for the new 
factory. 


feat a noun meaning a notable act or deed, as in The old man received an award 
for his courageous feat. 

feet a noun, the plural form of foot, as in The child got her feet wet from walking 
through a puddle. 


know a verb meaning to have understanding or knowledge of, as in He is the 
only one who knows the true facts of the situation, and to be acquainted with, as 
in I met her once but I don't really know her. 

no an adjective meaning not any, as in We have no food left and There is no 
right of way through the large estate. 


none a pronoun meaning not any, as in They are demanding money but we have 
none. 

nun a noun meaning a woman who joins a religious order and takes vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience, as in She gave up the world to become a nun. 


rite a noun meaning a ceremonial act or words, as in She has been taking part in 
rites involving witchcraft. 

right an adjective meaning correct, as in Very few people gave the right answer 
to the question. 

write a verb meaning to form readable characters, as in He writes regularly for 
the newspapers. 


stare a verb and noun meaning to look fixedly and a fixed gaze, as in She stared 
at him in disbelief when he told her the news and He gave me an angry stare. 
stair a noun meaning a series of flights of steps, as in The old lady caught her 
foot on the stair. 


Homonyms 


A homonym is one of a group of words that share the same spelling and the 
same pronunciation but have different meanings. A few examples are listed 


below. 


bank a noun meaning an institution offering financial services, such as the 
safekeeping of money and lending of money, as in I have opened a savings 
account at the bank. 

bank a noun meaning a long raised mass, a hill or a slope and especially the 
sloping sides of a river, as in We walked for miles along the banks of the river. 


bill a noun meaning a written statement of money owed, as in You must pay the 
telephone bill immediately. 
bill a noun meaning a bird's beak, as in The seagull has injured its bill. 


fair an adjective meaning attractive, as in fair young women; light in colour, as 
in She has fair hair; fine, not raining, as in I hope it keeps fair; just, free from 
prejudice, as in We felt that the referee came to a fair decision. 

fair a noun which formerly meant a market held regularly in the same place, 
often with stalls, entertainments and rides but now referring more to an event 
with entertainments and rides without the market, as in He won a coconut at the 
fair; a trade exhibition, as in the Frankfurt Book Fair. 


pulse a noun meaning the throbbing caused by the contractions of the heart, as in 
The patient has a weak pulse. 

pulse a noun meaning the edible seeds of any of various crops of the pea family, 
such as lentils, peas and beans, as in Vegetarians eat a lot of food made with 
pulses. 


row a verb, pronounced to rhyme with low, meaning to propel a boat by means 
of oars, as in He plans to row across the Atlantic single-handed. 

row a noun, pronounced to rhyme with low, meaning a number of people or 
things arranged in a line, as in We tried to get into the front row to watch the 
procession. 


trip a noun meaning a tour, journey or a voyage, as in I had a wonderful time 


during my trip to Spain. 
trip a verb meaning to stumble or fall over something, as in I tripped over a 
fallen branch in the wood and twisted my ankle. 


Homographs and heteronyms 


A homograph is one of a group of words that are spelled the same way but have 
different meanings. 
A homograph that is also pronounced differently is a heteronym. Some 


examples of heteronyms are given below. 


bow pronounced to rhyme with how, a verb meaning to bend the head or body 
as a sign of respect or in greeting as in The visitors bowed to the emperor and 
The mourners bowed their heads as the coffin was lowered into the grave. 

bow pronounced to rhyme with low, a noun meaning a looped knot or a ribbon 
tied in this way, as in She wears blue bows in her hair; or a wooden tool used to 
propel an arrow, as in He shot the arrow from the bow. 


deliberate pronounced to rhyme with deliberat, an adjective meaning carefully 
thought out or planned, intentional, as in It was a deliberate insult. 

deliberate pronounced to rhyme with deliberate, a verb meaning to consider 
something deeply, to ponder or think something over, as in The jury deliberated 
for some time before reaching a verdict. 


lead pronounced leed, à verb meaning to show the way, as in The guide will lead 
you down the mountain. 

lead pronounced led, à noun meaning a type of greyish metal, as in They are 
going to remove water pipes made from lead. 


row pronounced to rhyme with low, a noun meaning a number of people or 
things arranged in a line, as in The princess sat in the front row. 

row pronounced to rhyme with how, a noun meaning a quarrel, a disagreement, 
as in He has had a row with his neighbour over repairs to the garden wall. 


sow pronounced to rhyme with low, a verb meaning to scatter seeds in the earth, 
as in She sowed some flower seeds in the garden. 

sow pronounced to rhyme with how, a noun meaning a female pig, as in The sow 
is in her pigsty with her piglets. 


In conclusion 


Improving your written and spoken English is not as difficult or boring as you 
might think now that you have a better understanding of English grammar. 
Improving your personal writing style and word power is even less difficult. 
Writing in English, in particular, gives you the opportunity to practise your 
language skills and make good use of your knowledge of English grammar and it 


can be fun as well as rewarding. Try it and see! 
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no changes to the content may be made without the express permission of the author. 


The contents of the book can be seen at a glance from the Table of Contents, which 


contains links to all of the material covered. There is also an Index. 


TO THE READER 


This book has the following features: 
* All of the essential points of English grammar are covered. 
* Each point of grammar is clearly explained, and is illustrated by examples. 


* For every important point of grammar, one or more exercises are provided, to make it 
easier to learn and remember the material. 


* Answers for the exercises are provided. 


* A summary of the uses and formation of the English verb tenses is given for easy 
reference. 


* Grammatically determined rules for spelling, pronunciation, and punctuation are 
included. 


* The grammar of North American English is emphasized. 


* Grammatical differences between formal and informal English are pointed out. 
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THE USES AND FORMATION OF THE ENGLISH VERB TENSES 


The Uses of the English Tenses 


Type of Tense Type of Action Expressed 


Simple - actions occurring at regular intervals 
- general truths, or situations existing for a period of time 


- non-continuous actions 


Continuous - continuous, ongoing actions 


Perfect - non-continuous actions completed before a certain time 


Perfect Continuous - continuous, ongoing actions completed before a certain time 


The Formation of the Indicative Mood of the Active Voice 


Tense Auxiliary 
Simple Present do/ does * 
Present Continuous am/is/are 
Present Perfect have/has 
Present Perfect Continuous have/has been 
Simple Past did * 

Past Continuous was/were 

Past Perfect had 

Past Perfect Continuous had been 
Simple Future will (shall) **** 
Future Continuous will (shall) be 
Future Perfect will (shall) have 
Future Perfect Continuous will (shall) have been 


Verb Form 

bare infinitive ** 
present participle 
past participle 
present participle 


bare infinitive *** 
present participle 
past participle 

present participle 


bare infinitive 
present participle 
past participle 
present participle 


The Formation of the Subjunctive Mood of the Active Voice 


Tense Auxiliary 
Simple Present do * 
Present Continuous be 
Present Perfect have 
Present Perfect Continuous have been 
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Verb Form 

bare infinitive 
present participle 
past participle 
present participle 
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Simple Past did * bare infinitive *** 


Past Continuous were present participle 
Past Perfect had past participle 
Past Perfect Continuous had been present participle 


The Formation of the Indicative Mood of the Passive Voice 


Tense Auxiliary Verb Form 

Simple Present am/is/are past participle 
Present Continuous am/is/are being past participle 
Present Perfect have/has been past participle 
Present Perfect Continuous have/has been being past participle 
Simple Past was/were past participle 
Past Continuous was/were being past participle 
Past Perfect had been past participle 
Past Perfect Continuous had been being past participle 
Simple Future will (shall) **** be past participle 
Future Continuous will (shall) be being past participle 
Future Perfect will (shall) have been past participle 
Future Perfect Continuous will (shall) have been being past participle 


The Formation of the Subjunctive Mood of the Passive Voice 


Tense Auxiliary Verb Form 

Simple Present be past participle 
Present Continuous be being past participle 
Present Perfect have been past participle 
Present Perfect Continuous have been being past participle 
Simple Past were past participle 
Past Continuous were being past participle 
Past Perfect had been past participle 
Past Perfect Continuous had been being past participle 


* In the Simple Present and Simple Past tenses of the Active Voice, the auxiliaries are 
used only for emphasis, and for the formation of questions and negative statements. 
Auxiliaries are never used with the Simple Present or Simple Past of the verb to be. 


** When used without the auxiliary, the third person singular of the Simple Present, in 
the Indicative Mood of the Active Voice, has the ending s. 


*** When used without the auxiliary, the Simple Past form of the verb is used. For 


regular verbs, and for many irregular verbs, the Simple Past has the same form as the 
past participle. 
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**** The other modal auxiliaries could, may, might, must, should and would form 


conjugations in the same way as will and shall. 


THE ACTIVE VOICE OF THE VERB TO SHOW 


Simple Past: showed 
Past Participle: shown 


INDICATIVE MOOD 


Simple Present 
| show 


you show 
he shows 
she shows 
it shows 
we show 
they show 


Present Continuous 
| am showing 

you are showing 

he is showing 

she is showing 

it is showing 

we are showing 
they are showing 


Present Perfect 
| have shown 
you have shown 
he has shown 
she has shown 

it has shown 

we have shown 
they have shown 


Present Perfect Continuous 


| have been showing 
you have been showing 
he has been showing 
she has been showing 
it has been showing 
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Simple Past 
| showed 


you showed 
he showed 
she showed 
it showed 
we showed 
they showed 


Past Continuous 

| was showing 

you were showing 
he was showing 
she was showing 

it was showing 

we were showing 
they were showing 


Past Perfect 

| had shown 
you had shown 
he had shown 
she had shown 
it had shown 
we had shown 
they had shown 


Past Perfect Continuous 


| had been showing 
you had been showing 
he had been showing 
she had been showing 
it had been showing 
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we have been showing we had been showing 


they have been showing they had been showing 

Simple Future Simple Conjugation with Would 
| will (shall) show | would show 

you will show you would show 

he will show he would show 

she will show she would show 

it will show it would show 

we will (shall) show we would show 

they will show they would show 

Future Continuous Continuous Conjugation with Would 
| will (shall) be showing | would be showing 

you will be showing you would be showing 

he will be showing he would be showing 

she will be showing she would be showing 

it will be showing it would be showing 

we will (shall) be showing we would be showing 

they will be showing they would be showing 

Future Perfect Perfect Conjugation with Would 
| will (shall) have shown | would have shown 

you will have shown you would have shown 

he will have shown he would have shown 

she will have shown she would have shown 

it will have shown it would have shown 

we will (shall) have shown we would have shown 

they will have shown they would have shown 

Future Perfect Continuous Perfect Continuous Conjugation with Would 
| will (shall) have been showing | would have been showing 

you will have been showing you would have been showing 
he will have been showing he would have been showing 
she will have been showing she would have been showing 

it will have been showing it would have been showing 

we will (shall) have been showing we would have been showing 
they will have been showing they would have been showing 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 

Simple Present Simple Past 

| show | showed 

you show you showed 

he show he showed 
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she show 
it show 
we show 
they show 


Present Continuous 
| be showing 

you be showing 

he be showing 

she be showing 

it be showing 

we be showing 

they be showing 


Present Perfect 
| have shown 
you have shown 
he have shown 
she have shown 
it have shown 
we have shown 
they have shown 


Present Perfect Continuous 


| have been showing 
you have been showing 
he have been showing 
she have been showing 
It have been showing 
we have been showing 
they have been showing 


THE VERB TO BE AND THE PASSIVE VOICE OF THE VERB TO SHOW 


INDICATIVE MOOD 


Simple Present 
| am 


you are 
he is 
she is 

it is 

we are 
they are 
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she showed 
it showed 
we showed 
they showed 


Past Continuous 

| were showing 
you were showing 
he were showing 
she were showing 
it were showing 
we were showing 
they were showing 


Past Perfect 

| had shown 
you had shown 
he had shown 
she had shown 
it had shown 
we had shown 
they had shown 


Past Perfect Continuous 


| had been showing 
you had been showing 
he had been showing 
she had been showing 
it had been showing 
we had been showing 
they had been showing 


Simple Present 
| am shown 


you are shown 
he is shown 
she is shown 

it is shown 

we are shown 
they are shown 
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Present Continuous 
| am being 

you are being 

he is being 

she is being 

it is being 

we are being 

they are being 


Present Perfect 
| have been 

you have been 
he has been 

she has been 

it has been 

we have been 
they have been 


Present Perfect Continuous 


have been being 

you have been being 
he has been being 
she has been being 

it has been being 

we have been being 
they have been being 


Simple Past 
| was 


you were 
he was 
she was 

it was 

we were 
they were 


Past Continuous 
| was being 

you were being 
he was being 
she was being 

it was being 

we were being 
they were being 
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Present Continuous 
| am being shown 
you are being shown 
he is being shown 
she is being shown 

it is being shown 

we are being shown 
they are being shown 


Present Perfect 

| have been shown 
you have been shown 
he has been shown 
she has been shown 

it has been shown 

we have been shown 
they have been shown 


Present Perfect Continuous 
| have been being shown 
you have been being shown 
he has been being shown 
she has been being shown 

it has been being shown 

we have been being shown 
they have been being shown 


Simple Past 
| was shown 


you were shown 
he was shown 
she was shown 

it was shown 

we were shown 
they were shown 


Past Continuous 

| was being shown 

you were being shown 
he was being shown 
she was being shown 

it was being shown 

we were being shown 
they were being shown 
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Past Perfect 

| had been 
you had been 
he had been 
she had been 
it had been 
we had been 
they had been 


Past Perfect Continuous 


| had been being 
you had been being 
he had been being 
she had been being 
it had been being 
we had been being 
they had been being 


Simple Future 
| will (shall) be 


you will be 

he will be 

she will be 

it will be 

we will (shall) be 
they will be 


Future Continuous 

| will (shall) be being 
you will be being 

he will be being 

she will be being 

it will be being 

we will (shall) be being 
they will be being 


Future Perfect 

| will (shall) have been 
you will have been 

he will have been 

she will have been 

it will have been 

we will (shall) have been 
they will have been 
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Past Perfect 

| had been shown 
you had been shown 
he had been shown 
she had been shown 
it had been shown 
we had been shown 
they had been shown 


Past Perfect Continuous 

| had been being shown 
you had been being shown 
he had been being shown 
she had been being shown 
it had been being shown 
we had been being shown 
they had been being shown 


Simple Future 
| will (shall) be shown 


you will be shown 

he will be shown 

she will be shown 

it will be shown 

we will (shall) be shown 
they will be shown 


Future Continuous 

| will (shall) be being shown 
you will be being shown 

he will be being shown 

she will be being shown 

it will be being shown 

we will (shall) be being shown 
they will be being shown 


Future Perfect 

| will (shall) have been shown 
you will have been shown 

he will have been shown 

she will have been shown 

it will have been shown 

we will (shall) have been shown 
they will have been shown 
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Future Perfect Continuous 

| will (shall) have been being 
you will have been being 

he will have been being 

she will have been being 

It will have been being 

we will (shall) have been being 
they will have been being 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 


Simple Present 
| be 


you be 
he be 
she be 
it be 
we be 
they be 


Present Continuous 
| be being 

you be being 

he be being 

she be being 

it be being 

we be being 

they be being 


Present Perfect 
| have been 

you have been 
he have been 
she have been 
it have been 

we have been 
they have been 


Present Perfect Continuous 
| have been being 

you have been being 

he have been being 

she have been being 

it have been being 
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Future Perfect Continuous 

| will (shall) have been being shown 
you will have been being shown 

he will have been being shown 

she will have been being shown 

it will have been being shown 

we will (shall) have been being shown 
they will have been being shown 


Simple Present 
| be shown 


you be shown 
he be shown 
she be shown 
it be shown 
we be shown 
they be shown 


Present Continuous 
| be being shown 
you be being shown 
he be being shown 
she be being shown 
it be being shown 
we be being shown 
they be being shown 


Present Perfect 

| have been shown 
you have been shown 
he have been shown 
she have been shown 
it have been shown 
we have been shown 
they have been shown 


Present Perfect Continuous 
| have been being shown 
you have been being shown 
he have been being shown 
she have been being shown 
it have been being shown 
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we have been being 
they have been being 


we have been being shown 
they have been being shown 


Simple Past Simple Past 

| were | were shown 
you were you were shown 
he were he were shown 
she were she were shown 
it were it were shown 
we were we were shown 
they were they were shown 


Past Continuous 


Past Continuous 


| were being | were being shown 
you were being you were being shown 
he were being he were being shown 
she were being she were being shown 
it were being it were being shown 
we were being we were being shown 
they were being they were being shown 
Past Perfect Past Perfect 

| had been | had been shown 

you had been you had been shown 
he had been he had been shown 
she had been she had been shown 
it had been it had been shown 

we had been we had been shown 
they had been they had been shown 


Past Perfect Continuous Past Perfect Continuous 


| had been being | had been being shown 
you had been being you had been being shown 
he had been being he had been being shown 
she had been being she had been being shown 
it had been being it had been being shown 
we had been being we had been being shown 
they had been being they had been being shown 


Common English Irregular Verbs 


Bare Infinitive Simple Past Past Participle 
be was/were been 

bear bore born 

beat beat beaten 
become became become 
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fly 
forbid 
forecast 
forget 
forgive 
forsake 
freeze 
get 
give 
go 
grind 
grow 
hang 
have 
hear 
hide 
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began 
bent 
bound 
bit 
bled 
blew 
broke 
bred 
brought 
built 
burst 
bought 
cast 
caught 
chose 
clung 
came 
cost 
crept 
cut 
dealt 
dug 
did 
drew 
drank 
drove 
ate 
fell 
fed 
felt 
fought 
found 
fled 
flung 
flew 
forbade 
forecast 
forgot 
forgave 
forsook 
froze 
got 
gave 
went 
ground 
grew 
hung 
had 
heard 
hid 
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begun 
bent 
bound 
bitten 
bled 
blown 
broken 
bred 
brought 
built 
burst 
bought 
cast 
caught 
chosen 
clung 
come 
cost 
crept 
cut 
dealt 
dug 
done 
drawn 
drunk 
driven 
eaten 
fallen 
fed 

felt 
fought 
found 
fled 
flung 
flown 
forbidden 
forecast 
forgotten 
forgiven 
forsaken 
frozen 
got 
given 
gone 
ground 
grown 
hung 
had 
heard 
hidden 
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hit 
hold 
hurt 
keep 
kneel 
know 
lay 
lead 
leave 
lend 
let 
lie 
lose 
make 
mean 
meet 
mistake 
partake 
pay 
put 
read 
rid 
ride 
ring 
rise 
run 
say 
see 
seek 
sell 
send 
set 
shake 
shed 
shine 
shoe 
shoot 
show 
shrink 
shut 
sing 
sink 
sit 
sleep 
slide 
sling 
slink 
slit 
speak 
speed 
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hit 
held 
hurt 
kept 
knelt 
knew 
laid 
led 
left 
lent 
let 
lay 
lost 
made 
meant 
met 
mistook 
partook 
paid 
put 
read 
rid 
rode 
rang 
rose 
ran 
said 
saw 
sought 
sold 
sent 
set 
shook 
shed 
shone 
shod 
shot 
showed 
shrank or shrunk 
shut 
sang 
sank 
sat 
slept 
slid 
slung 
slunk 
slit 
spoke 
sped 
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hit 
held 
hurt 
kept 
knelt 
known 
laid 
led 
left 
lent 
let 
lain 
lost 
made 
meant 
met 
mistaken 
partaken 
paid 
put 
read 
rid 
ridden 
rung 
risen 
run 
said 
seen 
sought 
sold 
sent 
set 
shaken 
shed 
shone 
shod 
shot 
shown 
shrunk 
shut 
sung 
sunk 
sat 
slept 
slid 
slung 
slunk 
slit 
spoken 
sped 
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spend spent spent 
spin span or spun spun 
spit spit or spat spat 
split split split 
spread spread spread 
spring sprang sprung 
stand stood stood 
steal stole stolen 
stick stuck stuck 
sting stung stung 
stink stank stunk 
stride strode strode 
strike struck struck 
string strung strung 
strive strove striven 
swear swore sworn 
sweep swept swept 
swim swam swum 
take took taken 
teach taught taught 
tear tore torn 
tell told told 
think thought thought 
thrive throve thriven 
throw threw thrown 
thrust thrust thrust 
tread trod trodden 
understand understood understood 
wake woke woken 
wear wore worn 
weave wove woven 
weep wept wept 
win won won 
wind wound wound 
wring wrung wrung 
write wrote written 
1. Grammar 


The grammar of a language is an analysis of the various functions performed by the 
words of the language, as they are used by native speakers and writers. 


There are many different ways of analyzing a language. In such an analysis, words can 
be given various names, depending on the function which they perform. For instance, 
words which perform the function of naming things are commonly referred to as nouns, 
and words which perform the function of expressing states or actions are commonly 
referred to as verbs. 
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It should be kept in mind that many English words can perform more than one function. 
For instance, in the following sentences, the underlined words can be referred to as 
nouns because they perform the function of naming things. 
e.g. | have lost my comb. 

Water is one of the necessities of life. 


However, in the following sentences, the same words can be referred to as verbs 
because they perform the function of expressing actions. 
e.g. | comb my hair every morning. 

Do you water your plants once a week? 


In this book, widely used terms such as noun, verb, pronoun and so on, will be used in 
order to explain the way in which words function in the English language. 


2. Verb forms 


English verbs may have different forms, depending on the subject of the verb, and 
depending on when the action expressed by the verb takes place. 


In the following sentences, the subjects of the verbs indicate who or what is performing 
the actions expressed by the verbs. The verbs in these examples are underlined. 
e.g. We live in the city. 

He lives on Queen Street. 


These examples illustrate how the form of a verb may vary, depending on the subject of 
the verb. In the first example, the subject is we, and the form of the verb is live. In the 
second example, the subject is he, and the form of the verb is lives. 


The different verb forms which indicate when the action expressed by a verb takes 
place are usually referred to as tenses. 
e.g. We always walk to work. 

We walked to work yesterday. 


In the first sentence, the verb walk is in the Simple Present tense. In the second 
sentence, the verb walked is in the Simple Past tense. Present tenses are usually used 
to express actions which are taking place in the present; whereas past tenses are 
usually used to express actions which took place in the past. 


The infinitive form of a verb can be used without reference to any particular subject or 


any particular time. In English, the infinitive form of a verb begins with the word to. 
For instance, to walk is the infinitive of the verb used in the two preceding examples. 


3. Uses of the simple present tense 


The Simple Present is one of four present tenses in English, and is used in various ways. 
In the examples given below, the verbs in the Simple Present tense are underlined. 
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For instance, the Simple Present can be used to refer to actions which occur at regular 
intervals. 
e.g. We visit our friends every Sunday. 

They take a holiday once a year. 

Geese fly south every fall. 


The Simple Present is also used in stating general truths. 
e.g. Gas expands when heated. 
The Pacific Ocean is the largest ocean in the world. 
Canada lies north of the United States. 


In addition, the Simple Present is used when referring to printed material, and when 
describing events portrayed in a book, film, or other work of art. 
e.g. The report presents the information clearly. 

At the end of the film , the hero finds the hidden treasure. 


Occasionally, the Simple Present is used to express actions occurring in the future or 
the past. 


e.g. Our plane leaves at eight o'clock tomorrow night. 
Burglar Steals Valuable Paintings 


In the first example, the Simple Present is used to refer to something which will happen 
in the future. In the second example, which is written in the style of a newspaper 
headline, the Simple Present is used to refer to something which happened in the past. 


4. The simple present of the verb To Be 
A conjugation of a verb is a list showing the different forms a verb may take. When a 
verb is conjugated, it is usually accompanied by all of the personal pronouns which can 
act as subjects of a verb. Thus, a conjugation can show the different forms a verb must 
take when it is used with different subjects. 


The English personal pronouns which may be used as subjects of verbs are as follows: 


we 
they 


It should be noted that in modern English, the same verb forms are used with the 
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subject you, whether you refers to one or more than one person or thing. In an older 
form of English, there was another personal pronoun, thou, which was used with 
different verb forms, and which generally referred to one person or thing. 


The Simple Present of the verb to be is conjugated as follows. In spoken English, 
contractions are often used. 


Without contractions With contractions 
| am I'm 
you are you're 
he is he's 
she is she's 
it is it's 
we are we're 
they are they're 


In written English, an apostrophe: ' is used in a contraction, to indicate that one or 
more letters have been omitted. 


a. Affirmative statements 
An affirmative statement states that something is true. In an affirmative statement, the 
verb follows the subject. 
e.g. | am awake. 
They are ready. 


In the first example, the verb am follows the subject I. In the second example, the verb 
are follows the subject they. In written English, statements are always followed by a 
period: . Statements and questions must begin with a capital letter. 


In order to review the preceding points, see Exercise 1. 


b. Questions 
For the Simple Present of the verb to be, questions are formed by reversing the order 
of the subject and the verb, so that the verb precedes the subject. 
e.g. Am | awake? 
Are they ready? 


In the first example, the verb am precedes the subject I. In the second example, the 
verb are precedes the subject they. In written English, questions are always followed 
by a question mark: ? 


See Exercise 2. 


c. Negative statements 
In the Simple Present of the verb to be, negative statements are formed by adding the 
word not after the verb. 
e.g. | am not awake. 
They are not ready. 
In the first example, not follows the verb am. In the second example, not follows the 
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verb are. 


In spoken English, the following contractions are often used: 


Without contractions With contractions 
is not isn't 
are not aren't 


See Exercise 3. 


d. Negative questions 
In the Simple Present of the verb to be, negative questions are formed by reversing the 
order of the subject and verb, and adding not after the subject. 
e.g. Am | not awake? 
Are they not ready? 


In spoken English, contractions are usually used in negative questions. In the contracted 
form of a negative question, the contraction of not follows immediately after the verb. 
For example: 


Without contractions With contractions 
Are you not awake? Aren't you awake? 
Is he not awake? Isn't he awake? 
Are we not awake? Aren't we awake? 
Are they not awake? Aren't they awake? 


It should be noted that there is no universally accepted contraction for am not. In 
spoken English, am I not? is often contracted to aren't I?. However, although the 
expression aren't I? is considered acceptable in informal English, it is not considered to 
be grammatically correct in formal English. In formal English, no contraction should be 
used for am I not. 


See Exercise 4. 


e. Tag questions 

A tag question is a question added at the end of a sentence. A tag question following 
an affirmative statement generally has the form of a negative question, with the 
meaning: Isn't that true? In some languages, such tag questions are invariable. 
However, in English, tag questions vary, depending on the verbs and subjects of the 
preceding statements. 


In the following examples, the tag questions are underlined. Contractions are usually 
used in negative tag questions. For example: 


Affirmative statement Affirmative statement with tag question 


Are you not awake? Aren't you awake? 

| am awake. | am awake, am | not? 

You are awake. You are awake, aren't you? 
She is awake. She is awake, isn't she? 
We are awake. We are awake, aren't we? 
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They are awake. They are awake, aren't they? 


These examples illustrate how the subjects and verbs of the preceding statements are 


repeated in tag questions. For instance, in the first example, the subject I and the verb 


am are repeated in the tag question. In the second example, the subject you and the 


verb are are repeated in the tag question. 


In spoken English, the expression aren't I? is often used as a tag question. However, this 


is not considered to be grammatically correct in formal, written English. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 1 


1. Change the following pairs of words into sentences, using the correct forms of the 
Simple Present of the verb to be. For example: 

|, cautious 

| am cautious. 


they, friendly 
They are friendly. 


. you, careful 
. it, warm 

. he, here 

. we, bold 

. they, careless 
. She, clever 

. We, ready 

. you, reckless 
. |, shy 

10. they, polite 
Answers 
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2. Change the affirmative statements resulting from Exercise 1 into questions. For 
example: 

| am cautious. 

Am | cautious? 


They are friendly. 
Are they friendly? 
Answers 


3. Change the affirmative statements resulting from Exercise 1 into negative 
statements. For example: 

| am cautious. 

| am not cautious. 


They are friendly. 


They are not friendly. 
Answers 
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4. Change the affirmative statements resulting from Exercise 1 into negative questions. 
Except where the subject of the verb is I, write both the form without contractions and 
the form with contractions. For example: 

| am cautious. 

Am | not cautious? 


They are friendly. 

Are they not friendly? 

Aren't they friendly? 
Answers 


5. Add negative tag questions to the ends of the affirmative statements resulting from 
Exercise 1. Except where the subject of the verb is I, use contractions for the tag 
questions. For example: 

| am cautious. 

| am cautious, am | not? 


They are friendly. 
They are friendly, aren't they? 
Answers 


6. Using the Simple Present of the verb to be, and making sure that the word order is 
correct, form the following groups of words into grammatically correct statements or 
questions. If the symbol ? is present, form the words into a question. If the word not is 
present, form the words into a negative statement or negative question. Do not use 
contractions in this exercise. For example: 

it, brown 

It is brown. 


you, ?, excited 
Are you excited? 


|, satisfied, not 
| am not satisfied. 


not, ?, they, ready 
Are they not ready? 


. you, ?, hungry 

. We, ?, not, correct 

. he, ?, happy 

. not, ?, it, cold 

. she, here 

. |, early, ? 

. they, wrong, not 

. you, ?, comfortable 
. they, ?, not, strong 
10. not, ?, |, fortunate 
11. it, slippery, ? 


OANA URWN = 
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12. not, you, late 

13. it, not, ?, important 
14. we, famous 

15. they, present, ? 
Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 1 


Answers to Exercise 1: 
1. You are careful. 2. It is warm. 3. He is here. 4. We are bold. 5. They are careless. 6. 
She is clever. 7. We are ready. 8. You are reckless. 9. | am shy. 10. They are polite. 


Answers to Exercise 2: 
1. Are you careful? 2. Is it warm? 3. Is he here? 4. Are we bold? 5. Are they careless? 6. 
Is she clever? 7. Are we ready? 8. Are you reckless? 9. Am | shy? 10. Are they polite? 


Answers to Exercise 3: 

1. You are not careful. 2. It is not warm. 3. He is not here. 4. We are not bold. 5. They 
are not careless. 6. She is not clever. 7. We are not ready. 8. You are not reckless. 9. | 
am not shy. 10. They are not polite. 


Answers to Exercise 4: 

1. Are you not careful? Aren't you careful? 2. Is it not warm? Isn't it warm? 3. Is he not 
here? Isn't he here? 4. Are we not bold? Aren't we bold? 5. Are they not careless? Aren't 
they careless? 6. Is she not clever? Isn't she clever? 7. Are we not ready? Aren't we 
ready? 8. Are you not reckless? Aren't you reckless? 9. Am I not shy? 10. Are they not 
polite? Aren't they polite? 


Answers to Exercise 5: 

1. You are careful, aren't you? 2. It is warm, isn't it? 3. He is here, isn't he? 4. We are 
bold, aren't we? 5. They are careless, aren't they? 6. She is clever, isn't she? 7. We are 
ready, aren't we? 8. You are reckless, aren't you? 9. | am shy, am I not? 10. They are 
polite, aren't they? 


Answers to Exercise 6: 

1. Are you hungry? 2. Are we not correct? 3. Is he happy? 4. Is it not cold? 5. She is here. 
6. Am | early? 7. They are not wrong. 8. Are you comfortable? 9. Are they not strong? 
10. Am I not fortunate? ii. Is it slippery? 12. You are not late. 13. Is it not important? 14. 
We are famous. 15. Are they present? 


CHAPTER 2. THE SIMPLE PRESENT OF VERBS OTHER THAN THE VERB TO BE 
1. Formation of the simple present 


The Simple Present of any verb other than the verb to be is formed from the bare 
infinitive of the verb. As shown in the following examples, the bare infinitive of a verb 
consists of the infinitive without the word to. The bare infinitive is the form in which 
English verbs are usually listed in dictionaries. For example: 
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Infinitive Bare Infinitive 


to be be 
to walk walk 
to work work 


In the Simple Present of verbs other than the verb to be, the form of the verb used with 
the subjects I , you, we and they is the same as the bare infinitive. The form of the 
verb used with the subjects he, she and it has the ending s added to the bare infinitive. 


For example, the Simple Present of the verb to work is conjugated as follows: 


| work 
you work 
he works 
she works 
it works 
we work 
they work 


The form of the verb used with the subjects he, she and it is generally referred to as 
the third person singular 


See Exercise 1. 


a. The simple present of the verb To Have 

The Simple Present of the verb to have is slightly irregular, since the bare infinitive is 
have, whereas the form of the verb used in the third person singular is has. The Simple 
Present of the verb to have is conjugated as follows: 


| have 
you have 
he has 
she has 

it has 

we have 
they have 


See Exercise 2. 


2. Spelling rules for adding s in the third person singular 
Some verbs change their spelling when s is added in the third person singular. 
a. Verbs ending in y 


The English letters a, e, i, o and u are generally referred to as vowels. The other 
English letters are generally referred to as consonants. 
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When a verb ends in y immediately preceded by a consonant, the y is changed to ie 
before the ending s is added. In each of the following examples, the consonant 
immediately preceding the final y is underlined. 


Bare Infinitive Third Person Singular 
study studies 
fly flies 
carry carries 


However, when a verb ends in y immediately preceded by a vowel, the y is not changed 
before the ending s is added. In each of the following examples, the vowel immediately 
preceding the final y is underlined. 


Bare Infinitive Third Person Singular 
say Says 
enjoy enjoys 
buy buys 


See Exercise 3. 


b. Verbs ending in o 
When a verb ends in o, the letter e is added before the s ending. For example: 


Bare Infinitive Third Person Singular 
do does 
echo echoes 
go goes 


c. Verbs ending in ch, s, sh, x orz 
When a verb ends in a sibilant sound such as ch, s, sh, x or z, the letter e is added 
before the s ending. For example: 


Bare Infinitive Third Person Singular 
pass passes 
push pushes 
watch watches 
fix fixes 
buzz buzzes 


See Exercise 4. 
3. Pronunciation of the es ending 


A syllable is a unit of pronunciation, usually consisting of a vowel sound which may or 
may not be accompanied by consonants. 


When a verb ends in a sibilant sound such as ch, s, sh, x or z, the es ending of the third 


person singular is pronounced as a separate syllable. The reason for this is that these 
sounds are so similar to the sound of the es ending, that the ending must be 
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pronounced as a separate syllable in order to be heard clearly. 


In each of the following examples the bare infinitive consists of one syllable, whereas 
the form of the verb used in the third person singular consists of two syllables. 


Bare Infinitive Third Person Singular 
pass passes 
push pushes 
catch catches 
mix mixes 


Similarly, when s is added to verbs ending in ce, ge, se or ze, the final es is usually 
pronounced as a separate syllable. In each of the following examples the bare infinitive 
consists of one syllable, whereas the form of the verb used in the third person singular 
consists 

of two syllables. 


Bare Infinitive Third Person Singular 
race races 
rage rages 
praise praises 
doze dozes 


However, when s is added to a verb ending in e preceded by a letter 

other than c, g, s or z, the final es is not pronounced as a separate syllable. In each of 
the following examples, both the bare infinitive and the form of the verb used in the 
third person singular consist of one syllable. 


Bare Infinitive Third Person Singular 
make makes 
smile smiles 
dine dines 
save saves 


See Exercise 5. 


4. The auxiliary Do 


With the exception of the verb to be, verbs in modern English use the auxiliary do to 
form questions and negative statements in the Simple Present. 
The Simple Present of the verb to do is conjugated as follows: 


| do 

you do 
he does 
she does 
it does 
we do 
they do 
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Auxiliaries are verbs which are combined with other verbs to form various tenses. It 
should be noted that when an auxiliary is combined with another verb, it is the auxiliary 
which must agree with the subject, while the form of the other verb remains invariable. 


When the auxiliary do is combined with another verb, the other verb always has the 
form of the bare infinitive. 


a. Questions 

In order to form a question in the Simple Present of any verb other than the verb to be, 
the Simple Present of the auxiliary do is added before the subject, and the bare 
infinitive of the verb is placed after the subject. For example: 


Affirmative Statement Question 
| work. Do | work? 
You work. Do you work? 
He works. Does he work? 
She works. Does she work? 
It works. Does it work? 
We work. Do we work? 
They work. Do they work? 


See Exercise 6. 


b. Negative statements 

In order to form a negative statement, the Simple Present of the auxiliary do followed 
by the word not is placed before the bare 

infinitive of the verb. For example: 


Affirmative Statement Negative Statement 
| work. | do not work. 
You work. You do not work. 
He works. He does not work. 
She works. She does not work. 
It works. It does not work. 
We work. We do not work. 
They work. They do not work. 


See Exercise 7. 
In spoken English, the following contractions are often used: 


Without contractions With contractions 
do not don't 
does not doesn't 


c. Negative questions 

To form a negative question, the Simple Present of the auxiliary do is placed before the 
subject, and the word not followed by the bare infinitive is placed after the subject. 
However, when contractions are used, the contracted form of not follows immediately 
after the Simple Present of the auxiliary do. For example: 
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Without contractions With contractions 


Do | not work? Don't | work? 

Do you not work? Don't you work? 
Does he not work? Doesn't he work? 
Does she not work? Doesn't she work? 
Does it not work? Doesn't it work? 
Do we not work? Don't we work? 
Do they not work? Don't they work? 


See Exercise 8. 


d. Tag questions 

The auxiliary do or does is used for a tag question which follows a statement containing 
the Simple Present of a verb other than the verb to be. In the following examples, the 
negative tag questions are underlined. Contractions are usually used in negative tag 
questions. 


Affirmative Statement Affirmative Statement with Tag Question 


| work. | work, don't I? 

You work. You work, don't you? 
He works. He works, doesnt he? 
She works. She works, doesn't she? 
It works. It works, doesnt it? 

We work. We work, don't we? 
They work. They work, don't they? 


See Exercise 9. 


e. The verb To Have 

It should be noted that, particularly in British English, in the case of the Simple Present 
and Simple Past of the verb to have, questions and negative statements are sometimes 
formed in the same way as for the verb to be, without the use of the auxiliary do. 

e.g. He has a sister, hasn't he? 


EXERCISES for Chapter 2 


1. Using the Simple Present tense, fill in the blanks with the correct forms of the verbs 
shown in brackets. For example: 

| to the radio. (to listen) 

| listen to the radio. 


He to the radio. (to listen) 
He listens to the radio. 
1. She the guitar. (to play) 
2. We soccer. (to play) 
3. They to talk. (to like) 
4. He ice cream. (to like) 
5. You your friends often. (to call) 
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6. He the office every day. (to call) 


7. She regularly. (to practise) 

8. They once a week. (to practise) 
9. We here. (to shop) 

10. It delicious. (to taste) 
Answers 


2. Using the Simple Present tense, fill in the blanks with the correct forms of the verb 
to have. For example: 


| a pen. 
| have a pen. 
He. two pencils. 


He has two pencils. 


1. | many books. 

2. You an apartment. 

3. He a bicycle. 

4. We fun. 

5. They two sleds. 

6. She milk in her tea. 

7.1 a warm sweater. 

8. We breakfast at eight o'clock. 
9. He an alarm clock. 

10. They a sense of humor. 
Answers 


3. Paying attention to which verbs change their spelling before adding s in the third 
person singular, fill in the blanks with the Simple Present of the verbs shown in 
brackets. For example: 

He always promptly. (to reply) 

He always replies promptly. 


She little. (to say) 
She says little. 


They bridge once a week. (to play) 
They play bridge once a week. 

1. He it. (to deny) 

2. They to be on time. (to try) 

3. It to be careful. (to pay) 

4. She hard. (to study) 

5. You good manners. (to display) 

6. He always himself. (to enjoy) 

7. She to Ireland once a year. (to fly) 

8. We five people. (to employ) 

9. He his friends. (to accompany) 

10. She chocolate chip cookies every week. (to buy) 


Answers 
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4. Paying attention to which verbs take s and which take es in the third person singular, 
fill in the blanks with the Simple Present of the verbs shown in brackets. For example: 


He everywhere on foot. (to go) 
He goes everywhere on foot. 


It surprising. (to seem) 
It seems surprising. 


They skiing. (to teach) 

They teach skiing. 
1. She a great deal of work. (to do) 
2. He television every evening. (to watch) 
3. She a horse. (to own) 
4. We the dishes every night. (to do) 
5. She she had a pair of skates. (to wish) 
6. He us to call him. (to want) 
7. She she made a mistake. (to confess) 
8. He usually the truth. (to tell) 
9. They apples to make cider. (to press) 
10. It out easily. (to wash) 


Answers 


5. For each of the following verbs, underline the letter or letters representing the 


sound preceding the es ending, and then indicate the number of syllables in the verb. 


For example: 
wishes  . 
wishes 2 


laces __ 
laces 2 


takes __ 
takes 1 


. Watches . 
. teases __ 

. likes — 

. rushes __ 

. faces . 

. dines ___ 

. misses __ 

. tames . 

. scares — 
10. passes __ 
11. pinches __ 
12. wades __ 
Answers 
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6. Change the following affirmative statements into questions. For example: 
She walks to work. 
Does she walk to work? 


They take the bus. 
Do they take the bus? 


. | hurry home. 

. He drives a truck. 

. You follow the news. 
. They want a pet. 

. She likes flowers. 

. We need tea. 

. She answers the questions. 
. He drinks coffee. 

. | learn quickly. 

10. It rains heavily. 
Answers 
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7. Change the affirmative statements given in Exercise 6 into negative statements. For 
example: 

She walks to work. 

She does not walk to work. 


They take the bus. 
They do not take the bus. 
Answers 


8. Change the affirmative statements given in Exercise 6 into negative questions. Give 
both the forms without contractions, and the forms with contractions. For example: 
She walks to work. 
Does she not walk to work? 
Doesn't she walk to work? 


They take the bus. 

Do they not take the bus? 

Don't they take the bus? 
Answers 


9. Add negative tag questions to the affirmative statements given in Exercise 6. Use 
contractions for the tag questions. For example: 

She walks to work. 

She walks to work, doesn't she? 


They take the bus. 


They take the bus, don't they? 
Answers 
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ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 2 


Answers to Exercise 1: 
1. plays 2. play 3. like 4. likes 5. call 6. calls 7. practises 8. practise 9. shop 10. tastes 


Answers to Exercise 2: 
1. have 2. have 3. has 4. have 5. have 6. has 7. have 8. have 9. has 10. have 


Answers to Exercise 3: 
1. denies 2. try 3. pays 4. studies 5. display 6. enjoys 7. flies 8. employ 9. accompanies 
10. buys 


Answers to Exercise 4: 
1. does 2. watches 3. owns 4. do 5. wishes 6. wants 7. confesses 8. tells 9. press 10. 
washes 


Answers to Exercise 5: 
1. watches 2 2. teases 2 3. likes 1 4. rushes 2 5. faces 2 6. dines 1 7. misses 2 8. tames 
19. scares 1 10. passes 2 11. pinches 2 12. wades 1 


Answers to Exercise 6: 

1. Do I hurry home? 2. Does he drive a truck? 3. Do you follow the news? 4. Do they want 
a pet? 5. Does she like flowers? 6. Do we need tea? 7. Does she answer the questions? 8. 
Does he drink coffee? 9. Do | learn quickly? 10. Does it rain heavily? 


Answers to Exercise 7: 

1. | do not hurry home. 2. He does not drive a truck. 3. You do not follow the news. 4. 
They do not want a pet. 5. She does not like flowers. 6. We do not need tea. 7. She 
does not answer the questions. 8. He does not drink coffee. 9. | do not learn quickly. 
10. It does not rain heavily. 


Answers to Exercise 8: 

1. Do I not hurry home? Dont I hurry home? 2. Does he not drive a truck? Doesn't he 
drive a truck? 3. Do you not follow the news? Don't you follows the news? 4. Do they not 
want a pet? Don't they want a pet? 5. Does she not like flowers? Doesn't she like flowers? 
6. Do we not need tea? Don't we need tea? 7. Does she not answer the questions? 
Doesn't she answer the questions? 8. Does he not drink coffee? Doesn't he drink coffee? 
9. Do I not learn quickly? Dont I learn quickly? 10. Does it not rain heavily? Doesn't it 
rain heavily? 


Answers to Exercise 9: 

1. | hurry home, dont I? 2. He drives a truck, doesnt he? 

3. You follow the news, don't you? 4. They want a pet, don't they? 5. She likes flowers, 
doesn't she? 6. We need tea, don't we? 7. She answers the questions, doesn't she? 8. He 
drinks coffee, doesn't he? 9. | learn quickly, don't I? 10. It rains heavily, doesn't it? 


CHAPTER 3. THE PRESENT CONTINUOUS 
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1. Uses of the present continuous 


In English, the Present Continuous tense is usually used to express continuing, ongoing 
actions which are taking place at the moment of speaking or writing. In the examples 
given below, the verbs in the Present Continuous tense are underlined. 


e.g. Right now | am cooking supper. 
At the moment the plane is flying over the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


The Present Continuous tense is often used in conversation. 
e.g. "What are you doing?" 
"| am working on my English assignment." 


Occasionally, the Present Continuous tense is used to refer to a future event. 
e.g. We are leaving tomorrow. 


2. Formation of the present continuous 


The Present Continuous tense of any verb is formed from the Simple Present of the 
auxiliary to be, followed by what is generally referred to as the present participle of 
the verb. 


The present participle of a verb is formed by adding ing to the bare infinitive. For 
instance, the present participle of the verb to work is working. 


Thus, the Present Continuous tense of the verb to work is conjugated as follows: 


| am working 
you are working 
he is working 
she is working 

it is working 

we are working 
they are working 


See Exercise 1. 


3. Spelling rules for the formation of the present participle 


Some verbs change their spelling when the ending ing is added to form the present 
participle. 
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a. Verbs ending in a silent e 
When a verb ends in a silent e, the silent e is dropped before the ending ing is added. 
For example: 


Infinitive Present Participle 
to close closing 
to dine dining 
to leave leaving 
to move moving 


However, when a verb ends in an e which is not silent, the final e is not dropped before 
the ending ing is added. For example: 


Infinitive Present Participle 
to be being 
to see seeing 


b. Verbs ending in ie 
When a verb ends in ie, the ie is changed to y before the ending ing is added. For 
example: 


Infinitive Present Participle 
to die dying 
to lie lying 


When a verb ends in y, no change is made before the ending is added. For example: 


Infinitive Present Participle 
to fly flying 
to play playing 


See Exercise 2. 


c. One-syllable verbs ending in a single consonant preceded by a single vowel 
Except in the case of the final consonants w, x and y, when a one-syllable verb ends in 
a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, the final consonant must be doubled 
before the ending ing is added. The reason for this is to reflect the fact that the 
pronunciation of the single vowel does not change when the ending ing is added. 


English vowels have a variety of pronunciations. For instance, each English vowel has 
two contrasting pronunciations, which are sometimes referred to as short and long. 
Vowels which are followed by two consonants, and vowels which are followed by a 
single consonant at the end of a word, are generally pronounced short. In contrast, 
vowels which are followed by a single consonant followed by another vowel are 
generally pronounced long. 


In the table below, the underlined vowels in the left-hand column are pronounced 
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short; whereas the underlined vowels in the right-hand column are pronounced long. 
For example: 


Short Vowels Long Vowels 
fat fate 
tapping taping 
let delete 
win wine 
filling filing 
not note 
hopping hoping 
flutter flute 


Thus, in the case of most one-syllable verbs ending in a single consonant preceded by a 
single vowel, the vowel is pronounced short. In order to reflect the fact that the vowel 
is also pronounced short in the corresponding present participle, except in the case of 
w, X and y, the final consonant must be doubled before the ending ing is added. 


In the following examples, the consonants which have been doubled are 
underlined. For example: 


Infinitive Present Participle 
to nod nodding 
to dig dieging 
to run running 
to clap clapping 
to set setting 


When a verb ends in w, x or y preceded by a single vowel, the final consonant is not 
doubled before the ending is added. For example: 


Infinitive Present Participle 
to draw drawing 
to fix fixing 
to say saying 


It should also be noted that when a verb ends in a single consonant preceded by two 
vowels, the final consonant is not doubled before the ending is added. The reason for 
this is that two vowels together are generally pronounced long. For example: 


Infinitive Present Participle 
to rain raining 
to read reading 
to meet meeting 
to soak soaking 


See Exercise 3. 


d. Verbs of more than one syllable which end in a single consonant preceded by a 
single vowel 
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When a verb of more than one syllable ends in a single consonant other than w, x or y 
preceded by a single vowel, the final consonant is doubled to form the present 
participle only when the last syllable of the verb is pronounced with the heaviest stress. 


For instance, in the following examples, the last syllables of the verbs have the heaviest 
stress, and the final consonants are doubled to form the present participles. In these 
examples, the syllables pronounced with the heaviest stress are underlined. For 
example: 


Infinitive Present Participle 
to expel expelling 
to begin beginning 
to occur occurring 
to omit omitting 


When a verb of more than one syllable ends in w, x or y, the final consonant is not 
doubled before the ending ing is added. In the following examples, the syllables 
pronounced with the heaviest stress are underlined. For example: 


Infinitive Present Participle 
to allow allowing 
to affix affixing 
to convey conveying 


When the last syllable of a verb is not pronounced with the heaviest stress, the final 
consonant is usually not doubled to form the present participle. For instance, in the 
following examples, the last syllables of the verbs do not have the heaviest stress, and 
the final consonants are not doubled to form the present participles. In these examples, 
the syllables pronounced with the heaviest stress are underlined. For example: 


Infinitive Present Participle 
to listen listening 
to order ordering 
to focus focusing 
to limit limiting 


If necessary, a dictionary can be consulted to determine which syllable of a verb has 
the heaviest stress. Many dictionaries use symbols such as apostrophes to indicate which 
syllables are pronounced with the heaviest stress. 


See Exercise 4. 


It should be noted that British and American spelling rules differ for verbs which end in 
a single | preceded by a single vowel. In British spelling, the | is always doubled before 
the endings ing and ed 

are added. However, in American spelling, verbs ending with a single I follow the same 
rule as other verbs; the | is doubled only when the last syllable has the heaviest stress. 
In the following examples, the syllables with the heaviest stress are underlined. For 
example: 
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Infinitive Present Participle 


American Spelling British Spelling 
to signal signaling signalling 
to travel traveling travelling 
to compel compelling compelling 
to propel propelling propelling 


From these examples it can be seen that the American and British spellings for verbs 
ending in a single | differ only when the last syllable does not have the heaviest stress. 


4. Questions and negative statements 


a. Questions 

In the Present Continuous, the verb to be acts as an auxiliary. As is the case with other 
English tenses, it is the auxiliary which is used to form questions and negative 
statements. 


To form a question in the Present Continuous tense, the auxiliary is placed before the 
subject. For example: 


Affirmative Statement Question 
| am working. Am I working? 
You are working. Are you working? 
He is working. Is he working? 
She is working. Is she working? 
It is working. Is it working? 
We are working. Are we working? 
They are working. Are they working? 


See Exercise 5. 


b. Negative statements 
To form a negative statement, the word not is added after the auxiliary. For example: 


Affirmative Statement Negative Statement 
| am working. | am not working. 
You are working. You are not working. 
He is working. He is not working. 
She is working. She is not working. 
It is working. It is not working. 
We are working. We are not working. 
They are working. They are not working. 


See Exercise 6. 


c. Negative questions 
To form a negative question, the auxiliary is placed before the subject, and the word 
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not is placed after the subject. However, when contractions are used, the contracted 
form of not follows immediately after the auxiliary. Although there is no universally 
accepted contraction for am not, the expression aren't I? is often used in spoken 
English. For example: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 
Am I not working? [Aren't | working?] - used in speaking 
Are you not working? Aren't you working? 
Is he not working? Isn't he working? 
Is she not working? Isn't she working? 
Is it not working? Isn't it working? 
Are we not working? Arent we working? 
Are they not working? Arent they working? 


See Exercise 7. 


d. Tag questions 

Tag questions are also formed using the auxiliary. In the following examples, the tag 
questions are underlined. In spoken English, aren't I? is often used as a tag question. 
For example: 


Affirmative Statement Affirmative Statement with Tag Question 


| am working. | am working, am | not? 

You are working. You are working, aren't you? 
He is working. He is working, isn't he? 

She is working. She is working, isn't she? 

It is working. It is working, isnt it? 

We are working. We are working, aren't we? 
They are working. They are working, aren't they? 


See Exercise 8. 


5. Comparison of the uses of the simple present and present continuous 


As pointed out in Chapter 1, the Simple Present tense may be used for stating general 
truths, and for referring to actions which occur at regular intervals. In the following 
examples, the verbs in the Simple Present tense are underlined. 

e.g. Nova Scotia is a Canadian province. Geese fly south every winter. 


In contrast, the Present Continuous tense is usually used to refer to ongoing actions 
happening at the time of speaking or writing. In the following examples, the verbs in 
the Present Continuous tense are underlined. 

e.g. Right now, | am visiting the province of Nova Scotia. At the moment, a flock of 
geese is flying overhead. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 3 
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1. Using the Present Continuous tense, fill in the blanks with the correct forms of the 
verbs shown in brackets. For example: 

He hard. (to work) 

He is working hard. 


We anxious. (to feel) 
We are feeling anxious. 


| the questions. (to answer) 


1. 

2. You boots. (to wear) 
3. We for work. (to look) 

4. She her friend. (to call) 
5. He a house. (to build) 
6. They supper. (to cook) 
7. We a story. (to tell) 

8. You for the bus. (to wait) 
9. | a book. (to read) 

10. They berries. (to pick) 


Answers 


2. Using the Present Continuous tense, fill in the blanks with the correct forms of the 
verbs shown in brackets. For example: 

They the lemons. (to squeeze) 

They are squeezing the lemons. 


It on the sidewalk. (to lie) 
It is lying on the sidewalk. 


| the groceries. (to carry) 
| am carrying the groceries. 


1. She a letter. (to write) 

2. They about it. (to worry) 
3. He jam. (to make) 

4. It . (to die) 

5. We to school. (to hurry) 

6. She us to do it. (to dare) 
7. You on the blanket. (to lie) 
8. He the problem. (to solve) 
9. | now. (to leave) 

10. They to help us. (to try) 


Answers 


3. Using the Present Continuous tense, fill in the blanks with the correct forms of the 
verbs shown in brackets. For example: 

We to come. (to plan) 

We are planning to come. 


They the lawn. (to mow) 
They are mowing the lawn. 
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It 
It is raining. 
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. (to rain) 


the grass. (to cut) 
downstream. (to float) 
the game. (to win) 
the present. (to wrap) 
lettuce. (to grow) 
for us. (to look) 
a sweater. (to knit) 
wood. (to saw) 
the windows. (to clean) 


10. We the floor. (to scrub) 
11. | the toaster. (to fix) 

12. He his coffee. (to sip) 

13. They the hedge. (to trim) 
14. You the ducks. (to feed) 
15. She her head. (to nod) 
Answers 


4. Each of the following sentences is preceded by a bare infinitive, the most heavily 
stressed syllable of which is underlined. Paying attention to whether or not the final 
consonant should be doubled before ing is added, fill in the blanks with the present 
participles corresponding to the bare infinitives. Use the American spelling for verbs 


ending in l. For example: 
whisper: They are to their friends. 
They are whispering to their friends. 


refer: | was to your letter. 
| was referring to your letter. 


1. open: | am the door. 

2. display: She is her talents. 

3. submit: He is his report tomorrow. 

4. limit: The store is the number of items on sale. 
5. permit: We are not him to go. 

6. sharpen: They are the pencils. 

7. confer: She is with her colleagues. 

8. focus: He is the camera. 

9. repel: They are the attack. 

10. shovel: | am the steps. 

11. destroy: Hail is the crops. 

12. dispel: They are our doubts. 

13. squander: He is his money. 

14. prefer: We are our new school to the old one. 
15. color: The child is the picture. 

16. unravel: We are the wool. 

17. propel: Jet engines are the plane. 


18. flower: The pansies are 
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19. infer: They are that we do not want to come. 
20. listen: The children are to us. 
Answers 


5. Change the following affirmative statements into questions. For example: 
It is snowing. 
Is it snowing? 


They are being cautious. 
Are they being cautious? 


. | am learning English. 

. You are carrying a parcel. 
. It is growing colder. 

. We are living in Halifax. 

. They are running a race. 

. He is drinking coffee. 

. She is shopping for presents. 
. | am cleaning the window. 
. We are buying pencils. 

10. They are playing football. 
Answers 
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6. Change the affirmative statements given in Exercise 5 into negative statements. For 
example: 

It is snowing. 

It is not snowing. 


They are being cautious. 
They are not being cautious. 
Answers 


7. Change the affirmative statements given in Exercise 5 into negative questions. 
Except when the subject of the verb is I, write both the form without contractions and 
the form with contractions. For example: 

It is snowing. 

Is it not snowing? 

Isn't it snowing? 


They are being cautious. 

Are they not being cautious? 

Aren't they being cautious? 
Answers 


8. Add negative tag questions to the affirmative statements given in Exercise 5. Except 
when the subject of the verb is l, use contractions for the tag questions. For example: 
It is snowing. 
It is snowing, isn't it? 


They are being cautious. 
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They are being cautious, aren't they? 
Answers 


9. For each of the following sentences, determine whether the Simple Present tense or 
the Present Continuous tense is more appropriate, and fill in the blank with the correct 
form of the verb given in brackets. For example: 

Right now, he ridiculous. (to be) 

Right now, he is being ridiculous. 


She to Sydney every weekend. (to drive) 
She drives to Sydney every weekend. 


1. At the moment, | supper. (to cook) 
2. He the paper every weekday. (to read) 
3. We right now. (to study) 

4. She every day. (to study) 

5. Now it . (to rain) 

6. They to Mexico every year. (to travel) 

7. Just now we the shopping. (to do) 

8. She always correctly.( to answer) 

9. You never late. (to be) 

10. Now I to the radio. (to listen) 

11. Each Sunday, we the flea market. (to visit) 
12. At present, | for work. (to look) 
Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 3 


Answers to Exercise 1: 
1. am answering 2. are wearing 3. are looking 4. is calling 5. is building 6. are cooking 
7. are telling 8. are waiting 9. am reading 10. are picking 


Answers to Exercise 2: 
1. is writing 2. are worrying 3. is making 4. is dying 5. are hurrying 6. is daring 7. are 
lying 8. is solving 9. am leaving 10. are trying 


Answers to Exercise 3: 

1. am cutting 2. is floating 3. are winning 4. are wrapping 5. is growing 6. is looking 7. 
am knitting 8. are sawing 9. is cleaning 10. are scrubbing 11. am fixing 12. is sipping 13. 
are trimming 14. are feeding 15. is nodding 


Answers to Exercise 4: 

1. opening 2. displaying 3. submitting 4. limiting 5. permitting 6. sharpening 7. 
conferring 8. focusing 9. repelling 10. shoveling 11. destroying 12. dispelling 13. 
squandering 14. preferring 15. coloring 16. unraveling 17. propelling 18. flowering 19. 
inferring 20. listening 


Answers to Exercise 5: 
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1. Am I learning English? 2. Are you carrying a parcel? 3. Is it growing colder? 4. Are we 
living in Halifax? 5. Are they running a race? 6. Is he drinking coffee? 7. Is she shopping 
for presents? 8. Am I cleaning the window? 9. Are we buying pencils? 10. Are they 
playing football? 


Answers to Exercise 6: 

1. | am not learning English. 2. You are not carrying a parcel. 3. It is not growing colder. 
4. We are not living in Halifax. 5. They are not running a race. 6. He is not drinking 
coffee. 7. She is not shopping for presents. 8. | am not cleaning the window. 9. We are 
not buying pencils. 10. They are not playing football. 


Answers to Exercise 7: 

1. Am I not learning English? 2. Are you not carrying a parcel? Aren't you carrying a 
parcel? 3. Is it not growing colder? Isn't it erowing colder? 4. Are we not living in Halifax? 
Aren't we living in Halifax? 5. Are they not running a race? Aren't they running a race? 6. 
Is he not drinking coffee? Isn't he drinking coffee? 7. Is she not shopping for presents? 
Isn't she shopping for presents? 8. Am I not cleaning the window? 9. Are we not buying 
pencils? Aren't we buying pencils? 10. Are they not playing football? Aren't they playing 
football? 


Answers to Exercise 8: 

1. | am learning English, am | not? 2. You are carrying a parcel, aren't you? 3. It is 
growing colder, isn't it? 4. We are living in Halifax, aren't we? 5. They are running a 
race, aren't they? 6. He is drinking coffee, isn't he? 7. She is shopping for presents, isn't 
she? 8. | am cleaning the window, am | not? 9. We are buying pencils, aren't we? 10. 
They are playing football, aren't they? 


Answers to Exercise 9: 
1. am cooking 2. reads 3. are studying 4. studies 5. is raining 6. travel 7. are doing 8. 
answers 9. are 10. am listening 11. visit 12. am Looking 


CHAPTER 4. THE PRESENT PERFECT AND THE PRESENT PERFECT CONTINUOUS 


1. Use of the present perfect 


The English Present Perfect tense is used to express actions which have already been 
completed, or perfected, at the time of speaking or writing. In the examples given 
below, the verbs in the Present Perfect tense are underlined. 

e.g. | have done the work. 

She has answered half the questions. 


In the first example, the use of the Present Perfect tense emphasizes the fact that, at 
the time of speaking or writing, the work has already been completed. In the second 
example, the use of the Present Perfect indicates that, at the time of speaking or 
writing, half the questions have been answered. 
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2. Formation of the present perfect: Regular verbs 


The Present Perfect tense of any English verb is formed from the Simple Present of the 
auxiliary to have, followed by what is generally referred to as the past participle of the 
verb. 


Most English verbs form the past participle in a regular, predictable manner. These 
verbs are commonly referred to as regular verbs. 


The past participle of a regular English verb is formed by adding the ending ed to the 
bare infinitive of the verb. For instance, the past participle of the verb to work is 
worked. 


Thus, the Present Perfect tense of the verb to work is conjugated as follows: 


| have worked 
you have worked 
he has worked 
she has worked 

it has worked 

we have worked 
they have worked 


See Exercise 1. 


The following contractions are often used in spoken English: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 
| have l've 
you have you've 
he has he's 
she has she's 
it has it's 
we have we've 
they have they've 


It should be noted that the contractions for he has, she has and it has are the same as 
the contractions for he is, she is and it is. 


See Exercise 2. 


3. Spelling rules for adding ed to form the past participle 


Some regular verbs change their spelling when the ending ed is added to form the past 
participle. 
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a. Verbs ending in a silent e 
When a regular verb ends in a silent e, only the letter d must be added in order to form 
the past participle. For example: 


Infinitive Past Participle 
to close closed 
to move moved 
to please pleased 
to receive received 


b. Verbs ending in y 
When a regular verb ends in y immediately preceded by a consonant, the y is changed 
to i before the ending ed is added. For example: 


Infinitive Past Participle 
to study studied 
to rely relied 
to carry carried 


However, when a regular verb ends in y immediately preceded by a vowel, the y is not 
changed before the ending ed is added. For example: 


Infinitive Past Participle 
to play played 
to convey conveyed 
to enjoy enjoyed 


See Exercise 3. 


c. Verbs ending in a single consonant preceded by a single vowel 

The rules concerning the doubling of final consonants which apply when adding the 
ending ing to form the present participle also apply when adding the ending ed to form 
the past participle. 


Thus, when a one-syllable verb ends in a single consonant other than w, x or y 
immediately preceded by a single vowel, the final consonant must be doubled before 
the ending ed is added to form the past participle. In the following examples, the 
consonants which have been doubled are underlined. For example: 


Infinitive Past Participle 
to rub rubbed 
to trim trimmed 
to plan planned 
to stop stopped 


When a verb of more than one syllable ends in a single consonant other than w, x or y 
immediately preceded by a single vowel, the final consonant is doubled before the 
ending ed only when the last syllable of the verb is pronounced with the heaviest 
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stress. In the following examples, the syllables pronounced with the heaviest stress are 
underlined. For example: 


Infinitive Past Participle 

to control controlled 

to infer inferred 

to occur occurred 

to permit permitted 

to fasten fastened 

to order ordered 

to focus focused 

to limit limited 


In the first four examples, the last syllable of the verb is pronounced with the heaviest 
stress, and the final consonant is doubled before ed is added. In the last four examples, 
the first syllable of the verb is pronounced with the heaviest stress, and the final 
consonant is not doubled before ed is added. 


The final consonants w, x and y are never doubled when the ending ed is added. For 
example: 


Infinitive Past Participle 
to follow followed 
to box boxed 
to portray portrayed 


It should also be noted that final consonants immediately preceded by two vowels are 
not doubled when the ending ed is added. For example: 


Infinitive Past Participle 
to greet greeted 
to rain rained 
to soak soaked 
to treat treated 


See Exercise 4. 


4. Pronunciation of the ed ending 


The ending ed is usually not pronounced as a separate syllable. For instance, in each of 
the following examples, both the bare infinitive and the past participle consist of one 
syllable. For example: 


Bare Infinitive Past Participle 
puff puffed 
work worked 
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miss missed 
watch watched 


However, when the ending ed is added to verbs which end in d or t, the ed ending of 
the past participle is pronounced as a separate syllable. The reason for this is that the 
sounds of d and t are so similar to the sound of the ed ending, that the ending must be 
pronounced as a separate syllable in order to be heard clearly. 


In each of the following examples, the bare infinitive consists of one syllable; whereas 
the past participle consists of two syllables. For example: 


Bare Infinitive Past Participle 
add added 
land landed 
hunt hunted 
wait waited 


Similarly, when d is added to verbs ending in a silent e preceded by d or t, the final ed 
of the past participle is pronounced as a separate syllable. In each of the following 
examples, the bare infinitive consists of one syllable; whereas the past participle 
consists of two syllables. For example: 


Bare Infinitive Past Participle 
fade faded 
glide glided 
cite cited 
note noted 


See Exercise 5. 


5. Formation of the present perfect: Irregular verbs 


In addition to regular English verbs, there are many irregular English verbs, which do 
not form the past participle with the ending ed. The English irregular verbs are related 
to the strong verbs of the German language. The following are examples of irregular 
English verbs. For example: 


Bare Infinitive Past Participle 
begin begun 
find found 
go gone 
let let 
take taken 


The past participles of irregular English verbs are formed in an unpredictable manner, 
and must be memorized. A table of common English irregular verbs is provided. 


Except for the irregularity of the past participle, the formation of the Present Perfect 
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tense is the same for an irregular verb as for a regular verb. In both cases, the Simple 
Present of the auxiliary to have is followed by the past participle of the verb. 


For instance, the irregular verb to take has the past participle taken. Thus, the Present 
Perfect of the irregular verb to take is conjugated as follows: 


| have taken 
you have taken 
he has taken 
she has taken 

it has taken 

we have taken 
they have taken 


See Exercise 6. 


6. Questions and negative statements 


As is the case with other English tenses, questions and negative statements in the 
Present Perfect are formed using the auxiliary. In the case of the Present Perfect, the 
auxiliary is have or has. 


a. Questions 
In order to form a question, the auxiliary is placed before the subject of the verb. For 
example: 


Affirmative Statement Question 
| have worked. Have | worked? 
You have worked. Have you worked? 
He has worked. Has he worked? 
She has worked. Has she worked? 
It has worked. Has it worked? 
We have worked. Have we worked? 
They have worked. Have they worked? 


b. Negative statements 
In order to form a negative statement, the word not is placed after the auxiliary. For 
example: 


Affirmative Statement Negative Statement 
| have worked. | have not worked. 
You have worked. You have not worked. 
He has worked. He has not worked. 
She has worked. She has not worked. 
It has worked. It has not worked. 
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We have worked. We have not worked. 
They have worked. They have not worked. 


The following contractions are often used in spoken English: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 
have not haven't 
has not hasn't 


c. Negative questions 

In order to form a negative question, the auxiliary is placed before the subject, and the 
word not is placed after the subject. However, when contractions are used, the 
contracted form of not follows immediately after the auxiliary. For example: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 
Have | not worked? Haven't | worked? 
Have you not worked? Haven't you worked? 
Has he not worked? Hasn't he worked? 
Has she not worked? Hasn't she worked? 
Has it not worked? Hasn't it worked? 
Have we not worked? Haven't we worked? 
Have they not worked? Haven't they worked? 


d. Tag questions 
Tag questions are also formed using the auxiliary. In the following examples, the 
negative tag questions are underlined. 


Affirmative Statement Affirmative Statement with Tag Question 


| have worked. | have worked, haven't |? 

You have worked. You have worked, haven't you? 
He has worked. He has worked, hasn't he? 

She has worked. She has worked, hasn't she? 

It has worked. It has worked, hasn't it? 

We have worked. We have worked, haven't we? 
They have worked. They have worked, haven't they? 


See Exercise 7. 


7. The present perfect continuous 


a. Use 
The Present Perfect Continuous tense is used to express continuous, ongoing actions 
which have already been completed at the time of speaking or writing. 


In the following example, the verb in the Present Perfect Continuous tense is 


underlined. 
e.g. The bus has been waiting for one hour. 
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The use of the Present Perfect Continuous tense in this example indicates that, at the 
time of speaking or writing, the bus has completed one hour of continuous waiting. 


b. Formation 

The Present Perfect Continuous tense of any English verb is formed from the Present 
Perfect of to be, followed by the present participle of the verb. For instance, the 
Present Perfect Continuous tense of the verb to work is conjugated as follows: 


| have been working 
you have been working 
he has been working 
she has been working 

it has been working 

we have been working 
they have been working 


Thus, it can be seen that the Present Perfect Continuous tense has two auxiliaries. The 
first auxiliary is have or has, and the second auxiliary is been. 


See Exercise 8. 


c. Questions and negative statements 

When a verb has more than one auxiliary, it is the first auxiliary which must change its 
form to agree with the subject of the verb. It is also the first auxiliary which is used to 
form questions and negative statements. 


Questions are formed by placing the first auxiliary before the subject of the verb. For 
example: 


Affirmative Statement Question 
| have been working. Have | been working? 
You have been working. Have you been working? 
He has been working. Has he been working? 
She has been working. Has she been working? 
It has been working. Has it been working? 
We have been working. Have we been working? 
They have been working. Have they been working? 


Negative statements are formed by placing the word not after the first auxiliary. For 
example: 


Affirmative Statement Negative Statement 
| have been working. | have not been working. 
You have been working. You have not been working. 
He has been working. He has not been working. 
She has been working. She has not been working. 
It has been working. It has not been working. 
We have been working. We have not been working. 
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They have been working. They have not been working. 


Negative questions are formed by placing the first auxiliary before the subject, and the 
word not after the subject. However, when contractions are used, the contracted form 


of not follows immediately after the first auxiliary. For example: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 
Have | not been working? Haven't | been working? 
Have you not been working? Haven't you been working? 
Has he not been working? Hasn't he been working? 
Has she not been working? Hasn't she been working? 
Has it not been working? Hasn't it been working? 
Have we not been working? Haven't we been working? 
Have they not been working? Haven't they been working? 


Tag questions are formed using the first auxiliary. In the following examples, the 
negative tag questions are underlined. For example: 


Affirmative Statement Affirmative Statement with Tag Question 
| have been working. | have been working, haven't I? 
You have been working. You have been working, haven't you? 
He has been working. He has been working, hasn't he? 
She has been working. She has been working, hasn't she? 
It has been working. It has been working, hasn't it? 
We have been working. We have been working, haven't we? 
They have been working. They have been working, haven't they? 


EXERCISES for Chapter 4 


1. Using the Present Perfect tense, fill in the blanks with the correct forms of the verbs 


shown in brackets. For example: 
We the contest. (to enter) 
We have entered the contest. 


He the work. (to finish) 
He has finished the work. 


. They a pizza. (to order) 
It to rain. (to start) 

. You the question. (to answer) 
| the eggs. (to cook) 

the sauce. (to heat) 


VPND WN > 
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He the room. (to clean) 
She the car. (to start) 
. They on the door. (to knock) 
. You on the lights. (to turn) 
10. She them to come. (to ask) 
Answers 
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2. Rewrite the following sentences, using the contracted form of the auxiliary to have. 
For example: 

It has started. 

It's started. 


We have telephoned. 
We'e telephoned. 


1. | have agreed. 

2. You have moved. 
3. He has looked. 

4. We have argued. 
5. They have explained. 
6. You have waited. 
7. She has answered. 
8. We have finished. 
. It has cooled. 

10. | have ordered. 
Answers 


Ne} 


3. Paying attention to the spelling of the past participles, fill in the blanks using the 
Present Perfect tense of the regular verbs shown in brackets. For example: 

She hard. (to try) 

She has tried hard. 


He his friend. (to annoy) 
He has annoyed his friend. 


1. We them. (to envy) 

2. She the clarinet for five years. (to play) 
3. You for the job. (to apply) 

4. We the eggs. (to fry) 

5. They six people. (to employ) 

6. He the wall with paint. (to spray) 

7.1 home. (to hurry) 

8. They unusual intelligence. (to display) 
9. It our chances. (to destroy) 

10. You on your bicycle. (to rely) 


Answers 


4. Paying attention to the spelling of the past participles, fill in the blanks using the 
Present Perfect tense of the regular verbs shown in brackets. For example: 

He the child. (to scare) 

He has scared the child. 


They the hillside. (to scar) 
They have scarred the hillside. 
1. She . (to apologize) 
2. 1 the soup. (to stir) 
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3. It . (to stop) 

4. We what happened. (to explain) 
5. They a concert. (to plan) 

6. You the table. (to wipe) 

7. We our hopes on you. (to pin) 
8. She the choir. (to join) 

9. They an eagle. (to spot) 

10. It every day. (to rain) 

11. You the cream. (to whip) 

12. She everything. (to arrange) 
Answers 


5. Keeping in mind that the ending ed forms a separate syllable only when it follows the 
letter d or t, indicate the number of syllables in each of the following past participles. 


Read each of the the past participles aloud. For example: 


__ pained 
1 pained 
__ painted 
2 painted 
1. | waited 
2. | wailed 
3. | pinned 
4. | printed 
5. — acted 
6. — added 
7. | wanted 
8. | warned 
9.  raced 
10. | rated 
11. joined 
12. | jumped 
13. | folded 
14. | frowned 
15. | passed 
16. — patted 
17. |. raided 
18. | rained 
19. | stared 
20. . started 
Answers 


6. Referring to the table of irregular verbs if necessary, fill in the blanks with the 
Present Perfect tense of the irregular verbs shown in brackets. For example: 
They tall. (to grow) 


They have grown tall. 


He it. (to choose) 
He has chosen it. 
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We lunch. (to eat) 
| the floor. (to sweep) 


1. 

2. 

3. She in a choir. (to sing) 

4. They to work. (to go) 

5. You your way. (to lose) 

6. He earlier than usual. (to rise) 

7. We to everyone. (to speak) 

8. | the kingfisher. (to see) 

9. They each other a long time. (to know) 
10. She here from France. (to fly) 
11. He very helpful. (to be) 

12. | the blue cloth. (to cut) 

13. We two letters. (to write) 

14. They the competition. (to win) 
15. She no one. (to tell) 

16. It a long time. (to take) 

17. You to do it. (to forget) 

18. | it. (to hear) 

19. They town. (to leave) 

20. He the problem. (to understand) 


Answers 


7. Following the model of the examples, rewrite the following affirmative statements as 
questions, negative statements, negative questions without contractions, negative 
questions with contractions, and affirmative statements followed by negative tag 
questions. For example: 

| have read this book. 

Have | read this book? 

| have not read this book. 

Have | not read this book? 

Haven't | read this book? 

| have read this book, haven't I? 


He has found the answer. 

Has he found the answer? 

He has not found the answer. 

Has he not found the answer? 
Hasn't he found the answer? 

He has found the answer, hasn't he? 


1. They have eaten the cookies. 
2. She has told the truth. 

3. He has run fast. 

4. We have watered the plants. 
5. You have hurried. 

Answers 


8. Paying attention to the spelling of the present participles, fill in the blanks using the 
correct forms of the verbs shown in brackets. For example: 
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| all night. (to work) 
| have been working all night. 


She the trumpet. (to practise) 
She has been practising the trumpet. 
1. We for you. (to wait) 
2. They a race. (to run) 
3. He a book. (to read) 
4. You a letter. (to write) 
5. | the table. (to set) 
6. It for hours. (to rain) 
7. We here for three years. (to live) 
8. She to us. (to speak) 
9. You presents. (to buy) 
10. They a trip. (to plan) 
Answers 


9. Following the model of the example, rewrite the following two affirmative 
statements as questions, negative statements, negative questions without contractions, 
negative questions with contractions, and affirmative statements followed by negative 
tag questions. For example: 

They have been enjoying themselves. 

Have they been enjoying themselves? 

They have not been enjoying themselves. 

Have they not been enjoying themselves? 

Haven't they been enjoying themselves? 

They have been enjoying themselves, haven't they? 


1. It has been snowing. 
2. You have been visiting your friends. 
Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 4 


Answers to Exercise 1: 
1. have ordered 2. has started 3. have answered 4. have cooked 5. have heated 6. has 
cleaned 7. has started 8. have knocked 9. have turned 10. has asked 


Answers to Exercise 2: 

1. I've agreed. 2. You've moved. 3. He's looked. 4. We've argued. 5. They've explained. 
6. You've waited. 7. She's answered. 8. We've finished. 9. It's cooled. 10. I've ordered. 
Answers to Exercise 3: 

1. have envied 2. has played 3. have applied 4. have fried 5. have employed 6. has 
sprayed 7. have hurried 8. have displayed 9. has destroyed 10. have relied 


Answers to Exercise 4: 
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1. has apologized 2. have stirred 3. has stopped 4. have explained 5. have planned 6. 
have wiped 7. have pinned 8. has joined 9. have spotted 10. has rained 11. have 
whipped 12. has arranged 


Answers to Exercise 5: 
1.22.13.14.25.26.27.28.19.1 10.2 11. 112. 113. 2 14. 1 15. 1 16. 2 17. 2 
18. 1 19. 1 20.2 


Answers to Exercise 6: 

1. have eaten 2. have swept 3. has sung 4. have gone 5. have lost 6. has risen 7. have 
spoken 8. have seen 9. have known 10. has flown 11. has been 12. have cut 13. have 
written 14. have won 15. has told 16. has taken 17. have forgotten 18. have heard 19. 
have left 20. has understood 


Answers to Exercise 7: 

1. Have they eaten the cookies? They have not eaten the cookies. Have they not eaten 
the cookies? Havent they eaten the cookies? They have eaten the cookies, haven't they? 
2. Has she told the truth? She has not told the truth. Has she not told the truth? Hasn't 
she told the truth? She has told the truth, hasn't she? 

3. Has he run fast? He has not run fast. Has he not run fast? Hasn't he run fast? He has 
run fast, hasn't he? 

4. Have we watered the plants? We have not watered the plants. Have we not watered 
the plants? Haven't we watered the plants? We have watered the plants, haven't we? 
5. Have you hurried? You have not hurried. Have you not hurried? Haven't you hurried? 
You have hurried, haven't you? 


Answers to Exercise 8: 

1. have been waiting 2. have been running 3. has been reading 4. have been writing 5. 
have been setting 6. has been raining 7. have been living 8. has been speaking 9. have 
been buying 10. have been planning 


Answers to Exercise 9: 

1. Has it been snowing? It has not been snowing. Has it not been snowing? Hasn't it been 
snowing? It has been snowing, hasn't it? 

2. Have you been visiting your friends? You have not been visiting your friends. Have 
you not been visiting your friends? Haven't you been visiting your friends? You have been 
visiting your friends, haven't you? 


CHAPTER 5. THE SIMPLE PAST 
1. Uses of the simple past 


The uses of the Simple Past are somewhat similar to the uses of the Simple Present, 
except that past states or actions are expressed. In the examples given below, the 
verbs in the Simple Past are underlined. 


For instance, the Simple Past can be used to express actions which occurred at regular 


intervals in the past. 
e.g. Last year | drove to Yarmouth once a week. 
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In addition, the Simple Past is used to describe situations which existed for a period of 
time in the past. 
e.g. Millions of years ago, dinosaurs inhabited the earth. 

George Washington was the first president of the United States. 


The Simple Past is also used to express non-continuous actions which occurred at a 
definite time in the past. 
e.g. Columbus reached America in 1492. 

| graduated from school last year. 


2. Formation of the simple past 


a. The verb To Be 
The Simple Past of the verb to be is conjugated as follows: 


| was 

you were 
he was 
she was 

it was 

we were 
they were 


See Exercise 1. 


i. Questions and negative statements 
The Simple Present and Simple Past of the verb to be do not use auxiliaries to form 
questions and negative statements. Instead, the verb itself is used. 


The verb to be forms questions and negative statements in the same way in the Simple 
Past as in the Simple Present. In order to form a question, the verb is placed before the 
subject. For example: 


Affirmative Statement Question 
| was awake. Was | awake? 
They were ready. Were they ready? 


In order to form a negative statement, the word not is placed after the verb. For 
example: 


Affirmative Statement Negative Statement 
| was awake. | was not awake. 
They were ready. They were not ready. 


In spoken English, the following contractions are often used: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 
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was not wasn't 
were not weren't 


In order to form a negative question, the verb is placed before the subject, and the 
word not is placed after the subject. However, when contractions are used, the 
contracted form of not immediately follows the verb. For example: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 
Was I not awake? Wasn't | awake? 
Were they not ready? Weren't they ready? 


In order to form tag questions, the verb itself is used. In the following examples, the 
negative tag questions are underlined. Contractions are usually used in negative tag 
questions. 


Affirmative Statement Affirmative Statement with Tag Question 


| was awake. | was awake, wasn't |? 
They were ready. They were ready, weren't they? 


See Exercise 2. 


b. Other verbs 
English verbs other than the verb to be have the same form in the Simple Past, 
regardless of the subject. 


In the case of regular English verbs, the Simple Past has the same form as the past 
participle. For example, the Simple Past of the regular verb to work is conjugated as 
follows: 


| worked 
you worked 
he worked 
she worked 
it worked 
we worked 
they worked 


See Exercise 3. 


In the case of irregular English verbs, the form of the Simple Past must be memorized. 
As illustrated by the examples below, for some irregular verbs, the Simple Past is the 
same as the past participle; whereas for others, the Simple Past differs from the past 
participle. A table of 140 common English irregular verbs is provided. For example: 


Bare Infinitive Simple Past Past Participle 
begin began begun 
find found found 
go went gone 
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let 
take 


let 
taken 


Like the regular verbs, irregular verbs other than the verb to be do not modify in the 
Simple Past, but have the same form, regardless of the subject. For example, the 
Simple Past of the irregular verb to take is conjugated as follows: 


See Exercise 4. 


i. Questions and negative statements 


| took 
you took 
he took 
she took 
it took 
we took 
they took 


In both the Simple Present and the Simple Past of verbs other than the verb to be, 
questions and negative statements are formed using the auxiliary to do and the bare 


infinitive. 


For questions and negative statements in the Simple Past, the Simple Past of the 
auxiliary to do is used. The Simple Past of to do is conjugated as follows: 


| did 
you did 
he did 
she did 
it did 
we did 
they did 


In order to change an affirmative statement into a question, did is placed before the 
subject, and the form of the verb is changed from the Simple Past to the bare 
infinitive. In the following example, the regular verb to work is used. The verb to work 
has the Simple Past worked, and the bare infinitive work. 


Affirmative Statement 


| worked. 
You worked. 
He worked. 
She worked. 
It worked. 
We worked. 
They worked. 
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Question 


Did | work? 
Did you work? 
Did he work? 
Did she work? 
Did it work? 
Did we work? 
Did they work? 
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See Exercise 5. 


In order to change an affirmative statement into a negative statement, did not is 
placed after the subject, and the form of the verb is changed to the bare infinitive. In 
the following example, the irregular verb to speak is used. The verb to speak has the 
bare infinitive speak and the Simple Past spoke. 


Affirmative Statement Negative Statement 
| spoke. | did not speak. 
You spoke. You did not speak. 
He spoke. He did not speak. 
She spoke. She did not speak. 
It spoke. It did not speak. 
We spoke. We did not speak. 
They spoke. They did not speak. 


See Exercise 6. 
In spoken English, the following contraction is often used: 


Without Contraction With Contraction 
did not didn't 


In order to change an affirmative statement into a negative Question, did is placed 
before the subject, not is placed after the subject, and the form of the verb is changed 
to the bare infinitive. However, when contractions are used, the contracted form of not 
follows immediately after the auxiliary did. For example: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 
Did | not work? Didn't | work? 
Did you not work? Didn't you work? 
Did he not work? Didn't he work? 
Did she not work? Didn't she work? 
Did it not work? Didn't it work? 
Did we not work? Didn't we work? 
Did they not work? Didn't they work? 


Tag questions are formed using the auxiliary did. In the following examples, the 
negative tag questions are underlined. Contractions are usually used in negative tag 
questions. 


Affirmative Statement Affirmative Statement with Tag Question 


| worked. | worked, didnt I? 

You worked. You worked, didn't you? 
He worked. He worked, didn't he? 
She worked. She worked, didn't she? 

It worked. It worked, didn't it? 

We worked. We worked, didn't we? 
They worked. They worked, didn't they? 
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See Exercise 7. 


3. The simple past of To Use followed by an infinitive 


The Simple Past of the verb to use, followed by an infinitive, generally refers to 
something which took place repeatedly or continuously in the past, but which no longer 
takes place. 


In the following examples, the Simple Past of to use is printed in bold type, and the 
infinitives which follow it are underlined. The Simple Past of to use is used. 
e.g. The ferry used to operate every day. 

We used to live on Duke Street. 


In the first example, the use of used followed by the infinitive indicates that in the past 
the ferry operated every day, but now it does not operate every day. In the second 
example, the use of used followed by the infinitive indicates that in the past we lived 
on Duke Street, but now we do not live on Duke Street. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 5 


1. Using the Simple Past tense, fill in the blanks with the correct forms of the verb to 
be. For example: 


| | calm. 

| was calm. 

You . right. 

You were right. 
1. He happy. 
2. We students. 
3. They ambitious. 
4. You clever. 
5. It hot. 
6. | busy. 
7. We patient. 
8. She eleven years old. 
9. They intelligent. 
10. He in a hurry. 


Answers 


2. Rewrite the following affirmative statements as questions, negative statements, 
negative questions without contractions, negative questions with contractions, and 
affirmative statements followed by negative tag questions. For example: 

You were on time. 

Were you on time? 

You were not on time. 
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Were you not on time? 
Werent you on time? 
You were on time, werent you? 


It was warm enough. 

Was it warm enough? 

It was not warm enough. 

Was it not warm enough? 
Wasn't it warm enough? 

It was warm enough, wasn't it? 


1. | was late. 

2. They were in a hurry. 
3. He was an artist. 

4. We were right. 

5. She was there. 
Answers 


3. Paying attention to the correct spelling, fill in the blanks with the Simple Past of the 
regular verbs shown in brackets. For example: 


It raining. (to stop) 
It stopped raining. 


| myself. (to disguise) 
| disguised myself. 


1. She through the book. (to flip) 

2. We the traffic. (to watch) 

3. You the flowers carefully. (to arrange) 
4. He about his success. (to brag) 

5. They sightseeing. (to enjoy) 

6. He us with pencils. (to supply) 
7.1 the child. (to reassure) 

8. We for them. (to wait) 

9. They the books overseas. (to ship) 
10. She too much. (to worry) 

Answers 


4. Referring to the table of English irregular verbs if necessary, fill in the blanks with 
the Simple Past tense of the irregular verbs shown in brackets. For example: 


They a song. (to write) 

They wrote a song. 

We the floor. (to sweep) 

We swept the floor. 
1. She the dishes. (to do) 
2. They for a walk. (to go) 
3. He his time. (to take) 
4. | the beds. (to make) 
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5. They to catch the bus. (to run) 


6. She up quickly. (to get) 
7. You the coffee. (to drink) 
8. We soundly. (to sleep) 

9. He his books. (to forget) 
10. I the house. (to leave) 
Answers 


5. Paying attention to the correct forms of the bare infinitives, change the following 
affirmative statements into questions. For example: 

He lifted the suitcase. 

Did he lift the suitcase? 


| paid the rent. 
Did | pay the rent? 


. She hurried to school. 

. They carried the parcels. 
. You closed the door. 

. | plugged in the lamp. 

. They planned the party. 
. We taught the class. 

. She told a story. 

. They struck a bargain. 

. He met his friends. 

10. | shook hands. 
Answers 


OCONADUBRWN = 


6. Paying attention to the correct forms of the bare infinitives, change the following 
affirmative statements into negative statements. For example: 

| scanned the newspaper. 

| did not scan the newspaper. 


They flew to Toronto. 
They did not fly to Toronto. 


. We enjoyed ourselves. 

. She pinned on the brooch. 
. | fanned myself. 

. They emptied their pockets. 
. You replied at once. 

. He went to work. 

. We swam across the river. 
. They took the bus. 

. | shut the windows. 

10. You ran fast. 

Answers 


OONADUKRWN = 


7. Paying attention to the correct forms of the bare infinitives, change the following 
affirmative statements into negative questions. Give both the forms without 
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contractions and the forms with contractions. For example: 
You walked quickly. 
Did you not walk quickly? 
Didn't you walk quickly? 


He burst the balloon. 
Did he not burst the balloon? 
Didn't he burst the balloon? 


. You watched the game. 
. | climbed the ladder. 

. We pleased the visitors. 
. They canned the peaches. 
. He received the letter. 
. You saw the fireworks. 
. It cost five dollars. 

. She hit the ball. 

. He did his homework. 
10. They cut the ribbon. 
Answers 


OON DUR WN = 


8. Rewrite the following sentences, changing the underlined verbs from the Simple Past 
to the form with used followed by the infinitive. For example: 

They took the bus. 

They used to take the bus. 


She traveled every year. 
She used to travel every year. 


. It snowed heavily. 

. | came often. 

. We were neighbors. 

. He wrote many letters. 
. They walked to work. 

. He teased us. 

. She told us stories. 

. You rode a bicycle. 
nswers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 5 


Answers to Exercise 1: 
1. was 2. were 3. were 4. were 5. was 6. was 7. were 8. was 9. were 10. was 


bPONKAUKRWN= 


Answers to Exercise 2: 

1. Was | late? | was not late. Was | not late? Wasn't I late? | was late, wasn't I? 

2. Were they in a hurry? They were not in a hurry. Were they not in a hurry? Weren't 
they In a hurry? They were in a hurry, weren't they? 
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3. Was he an artist? He was not an artist. Was he not an artist? Wasn't he an artist? He 
was an artist, wasn't he? 

4. Were we right? We were not right. Were we not right? Weren't we right? We were 
right, weren't we? 

5. Was she there? She was not there. Was she not there? Wasn't she there? She was 
there, wasn't she? 


Answers to Exercise 3: 
1. flipped 2. watched 3. arranged 4. bragged 5. enjoyed 6. supplied 7. reassured 8. 
waited 9. shipped 10. worried 


Answers to Exercise 4: 
1. did 2. went 3. took 4. made 5. ran 6. got 7. drank 8. slept 9. forgot 10. left 


Answers to Exercise 5: 

1. Did she hurry to school? 2. Did they carry the parcels? 3. Did you close the door? 4. 
Did | plug in the lamp? 5. Did they plan the party? 6. Did we teach the class? 7. Did she 
tell a story? 8. Did they strike a bargain? 9. Did he meet his friends? 10. Did | shake 
hands? 


Answers to Exercise 6: 

1. We did not enjoy ourselves. 2. She did not pin on the brooch. 3. | did not fan myself. 
4. They did not empty their pockets. 5. You did not reply at once. 6. He did not go to 
work. 7. We did not swim across the river. 8. They did not take the bus. 9. | did not 
shut the windows. 10. You did not run fast. 


Answers to Exercise 7: 

1. Did you not watch the game? Didn't you watch the game? 
2. Did | not climb the ladder? Didn't | climb the ladder? 

3. Did we not please the visitors? Didn't we please the visitors? 
4. Did they not can the peaches? Didn't they can the peaches? 
5. Did he not receive the letter? Didn't he receive the letter? 
6. Did you not see the fireworks? Didn't you see the fireworks? 
7. Did it not cost five dollars? Didn't it cost five dollars? 

8. Did she not hit the ball? Didn't she hit the ball? 

9. Did he not do his homework? Didn't he do his homework? 
10. Did they not cut the ribbon? Didn't they cut the ribbon? 


Answers to Exercise 8: 

1. It used to snow heavily. 2. | used to come often. 3. We used to be neighbors. 4. He 
used to write many letters. 5. They used to walk to work. 6. He used to tease us. 7. She 
used to tell us stories. 8. You used to ride a bicycle. 


CHAPTER 6. THE PAST CONTINUOUS, THE PAST PERFECT AND 


THE PAST PERFECT CONTINUOUS 
1. Summary of the uses of the English tenses 


There are four types of verb tense in English: the Simple, the Continuous, the Perfect, 
and the Perfect Continuous. Each type of tense has a Present, a Past, and a Future 
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form, as well as other modal forms. 


Thus, just as there are four present tenses in English, there are also four past tenses: 
the Simple Past, the Past Continuous, the Past Perfect, and the Past Perfect 
Continuous. 


As will be shown below, the three forms of each type of tense are closely related in 
terms of their use and formation. For instance, the Present Continuous, Past 
Continuous, and Future Continuous tenses are all used to express continuous, ongoing 
actions; and are all formed from the verb to be followed by the present participle. The 
differences are that the Present Continuous is formed with the Simple Present of the 
verb to be, and is used mainly to express present actions; the Past Continuous is formed 
with the Simple Past of the verb to be, and is used to express past actions; and the 
Future Continuous is formed with the Simple Future of the verb to be, and is used to 
express future actions. 


The uses of the Simple, Continuous, Perfect, and Perfect Continuous tenses are 
summarized in the following table. 


The Uses of the English Tenses 


Type of Tense Type of Action Expressed 
Simple - actions occurring at regular intervals 


- general truths, or situations existing for a period of time 
- non-continuous actions 


Continuous - continuous, ongoing actions 
Perfect - non-continuous actions completed before a certain time 


Perfect Continuous - continuous, ongoing actions completed before a certain time 


2. The past continuous 


a. Use 
The Past Continuous tense is used to express continuous, ongoing actions which took 
place in the past. In the following examples, the verbs in the Past Continuous tense are 
underlined. 
e.g. He was traveling in Europe last summer. 

They were playing tennis yesterday afternoon. 


The Past Continuous tense is frequently used to refer to an ongoing action which was 
taking place when something else occurred in the past. 
e.g. | was washing the dishes when the telephone rang. 

We were entertaining friends when the parcel arrived. 


In the first example, the use of the Past Continuous tense indicates that the action of 
washing the dishes was taking place at the time when the telephone rang. In the second 
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example, the use of the Past Continuous tense indicates that the action of entertaining 
friends was taking place at the time when the parcel arrived. 


b. Formation 

The Past Continuous tense is formed from the Simple Past of the auxiliary to be, 
followed by the present participle of the verb. For example, the Past Continuous of the 
verb to work is conjugated as follows: 


| was working 

you were working 
he was working 
she was working 

it was working 

we were working 
they were working 


See Exercise 1. 

c. Questions and negative statements 

As is the case with other English tenses, questions and negative statements in the Past 
Continuous are formed using the auxiliary. 


Questions are formed by placing the auxiliary before the subject. For example: 


Affirmative Statement Question 
| was working. Was | working? 
They were working. Were they working? 


Negative statements are formed by placing the word not after the 
auxiliary. For example: 


Affirmative Statement Negative Statement 
| was working. | was not working. 
They were working. They were not working. 


In spoken English, the contractions wasn't and weren't are often used. 


Negative questions are formed by placing the auxiliary before the subject, and the word 
not after the subject. However, when contractions are used, the contracted form of 
not immediately follows the auxiliary. The following are examples of negative questions 
with and without contractions: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 
Was | not working? Wasn't | working? 
Were they not working? Weren't they working? 


Tag questions are formed using the auxiliary. In the following examples, the negative 
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tag questions are underlined. Contractions are usually used in negative tag questions. 
For example: 


Affirmative Statement Affirmative Statement with Tag Question 


| was working. | was working, wasn't I? 
They were working. They were working, weren't they? 


See Exercises 2 and 3. 


3. The past perfect 


a. Use 
The Past Perfect tense is used to refer to a non-continuous action in the past, which 
was already completed by the time another action in the past took place. In the 
following examples, the verbs in the Past Perfect tense are underlined. 
e.g. She had heard the news before | saw her. 

| had finished my work by the time the clock struck twelve. 


In the preceding examples, the verbs had heard and had finished are in the Past 
Perfect tense, and the verbs saw and struck are in the Simple Past. The use of the Past 
Perfect tense indicates that the actions of hearing the news and finishing the work were 
already completed by the time the actions expressed by the verbs in the Simple Past 
took place. 


b. Formation 
The Past Perfect tense is formed from the Simple Past of the auxiliary to have, 
followed by the past participle of the verb. 


The Simple Past of to have is had. In spoken English, the auxiliary had is often 
contracted to 'd. For example, the Past Perfect of the verb to work is conjugated as 
follows: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 
| had worked I'd worked 
you had worked you'd worked 
he had worked he'd worked 
she had worked she'd worked 
it had worked itd worked 
we had worked we'd worked 
they had worked they'd worked 


The contraction it'd is less frequently used than the other contractions, since it is more 
difficult to pronounce. 


See Exercise 4. 


c. Questions and negative statements 
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As is the case with other English tenses, questions and negative statements in the Past 
Perfect tense are formed using the auxiliary. 


Questions are formed by placing the auxiliary before the subject. For example: 


Affirmative Statement Question 
| had worked. Had | worked? 
They had worked. Had they worked? 


Negative statements are formed by placing the word not after the auxiliary. For 
example: 


Affirmative Statement Negative Statement 
| had worked. | had not worked. 
They had worked. They had not worked. 


In spoken English, the following contraction is often used: 


Without Contraction With Contraction 
had not hadn't 


Negative questions are formed by placing the auxiliary before the subject, and the word 
not after the subject. However, when contractions are used, the contracted form of 
not follows immediately after the auxiliary. For example: 


Without Contraction With Contraction 
Had | not worked? Hadn't | worked? 
Had they not worked? Hadn't they worked? 


Tag questions are formed using the auxiliary. In the following examples, the negative 
tag questions are underlined. Contractions are usually used in negative tag questions. 


Affirmative Statement Affirmative Statement with Tag Question 


| had worked. | had worked, hadn't I? 
They had worked. They had worked, hadn't they? 


See Exercises 5 and 6. 


4. The past perfect continuous 


a. Use 
The Past Perfect Continuous tense is used to refer to a continuous, ongoing action in 
the past which was already completed by the time another action in the past took 
place. In the following examples, the verbs in the Past Perfect Continuous tense are 
underlined. 
e.g. | had been waiting for two months by the time | received the reply. 

He had been thinking about his friends shortly before they called. 
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In the preceding examples, the verbs had been waiting and had been thinking are in 
the Past Perfect Continuous tense, and the verbs received and called are in the Simple 
Past. The use of the Past Perfect Continuous tense indicates that the actions of waiting 
and thinking were continuous, and were completed by the time the actions expressed 
by the verbs in the Simple Past took place. 


b. Formation 

The Past Perfect Continuous tense is formed from the Past Perfect of the auxiliary to 
be, followed by the present participle of the verb. For example, the Past Perfect 
Continuous tense of the verb to work is conjugated as follows: 


| had been working 
you had been working 
he had been working 
she had been working 
it had been working 
we had been working 
they had been working 


The auxiliary had is often contracted to 'd in spoken English. 

See Exercise 7. 

c. Questions and negative statements 

As is the case with other English tenses, questions and negative statements in the Past 


Perfect Continuous tense are formed using the first auxiliary. 


Questions are formed by placing the first auxiliary before the subject. For example: 


Affirmative Statement Question 
| had been working. Had | been working? 
They had been working. Had they been working? 


Negative statements are formed by placing the word not after the first auxiliary. For 
example: 


Affirmative Statement Negative Statement 
| had been working. | had not been working. 
They had been working. They had not been working. 


Negative questions are formed by placing the first auxiliary before the subject, and the 
word not after the subject. However, when contractions are used, the contracted form 
of not follows immediately after the first auxiliary. For example: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 
Had | not been working? Hadnt | been working? 
Had they not been working? Hadn't they been working? 
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Tag questions are formed using the first auxiliary. In the following examples, the 
negative tag questions are underlined. Contractions are usually used in negative tag 
questions. 


Affirmative Statement Affirmative Statement with Tag Question 
| had been working. | had been working, hadn't I? 
They had been working. They had been working, hadn't they? 


See Exercises 8 and 9. 


5. Summary of the formation of the English present and past tenses 


The following table summarizes the formation of the English present and past tenses. 


Tense Auxiliary Verb Form 
Simple Present do/does * bare infinitive ** 
Present Continuous am/is/are present participle 
Present Perfect have/has past participle 
Present Perfect Continuous have/has been present participle 
Simple Past did * bare infinitive *** 
Past Continuous was/were present participle 
Past Perfect had past participle 
Past Perfect Continuous had been present participle 


* |n the Simple Present and Simple Past tenses, the auxiliaries are used only for 
emphasis, and for the formation of questions and negative statements. Auxiliaries are 
never used with the Simple Present or Simple Past of the verb to be. 


** When used without the auxiliary, the third person singular of the Simple Present has 
the ending s. 


*** When the verb is used without the auxiliary, the Simple Past form of the verb is 
used. For regular verbs, and for many irregular verbs, the Simple Past has the same 
form as the past participle. 


See Exercise 10. 


6. Emphatic statements 


In spoken English, words can be emphasized by being pronounced with a heavier stress 
than usual. This type of emphasis is usually indicated in written English by means of 
italics or underlining. In the following examples, emphasized words are indicated by 
means of underlining. 
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Emphatic statements are often used in conversation; for instance, when one speaker is 
contradicting another. 
e.g. "| don't believe he works very hard." 

"Yes, he does work hard." 


When it is desired to emphasize a verb, it is generally the first auxiliary which is 
stressed. For instance, in the sentence | am working hard, the verb can be emphasized 
by stressing the auxiliary am. 

e.g. | am working hard. 


Usually, no auxiliary is required for affirmative statements in the Simple Present and 
Simple Past. However, in order to make such statements emphatic, for verbs other than 
the verb to be, the auxiliary to do is used, followed by the bare infinitive. For example, 
in the Simple Present, the emphatic form of the verb to work is formed with the Simple 
Present of the auxiliary to do, as shown below: 


Affirmative Statement Emphatic Affirmative Statement 
| work. | do work. 
You work. You do work. 
He works. He does work. 
She works. She does work. 
It works. It does work. 
We work. We do work. 
They work. They do work. 


In the Simple Past, the emphatic form of the verb to work is formed with the Simple 
Past of the auxiliary to do, as shown below: 


Affirmative Statement Emphatic Affirmative Statement 
| worked. | did work. 
You worked. You did work. 
He worked. He did work. 
She worked. She did work. 
It worked. It did work. 
We worked. We did work. 
They worked. They did work. 


For the emphatic form of the Simple Present of the verb to be, no auxiliary is used. 
Instead, the verb itself is stressed. For example: 


Affirmative Statement Emphatic Affirmative Statement 
| am ready. | am ready. 
It is ready. It is ready. 
They are ready. They are ready. 


Similarly, for the emphatic form of the Simple Past of the verb to be, no auxiliary is 
used. Instead, the verb itself is stressed. For example: 


Affirmative Statement Emphatic Affirmative Statement 
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| was ready. | was ready. 
It was ready. It was ready. 
They were ready. They were ready. 


Examples of emphatic statements in all of the present and past tenses are given in the 
following table: 


Tense Affirmative Statement Emphatic Statement 
Simple Present | work. | do work. 
Present Continuous | am working. | am working. 
Present Perfect | have worked. | have worked. 
Present Perfect Continuous | have been working. | have been working. 
Simple Past | worked. | did work. 
Past Continuous | was working. | was working. 
Past Perfect | had worked. | had worked. 
Past Perfect Continuous | had been working. | had been working. 
Simple Present of to be | am ready. | am ready. 
Simple Past of to be | was ready. | was ready. 


It should be noted that questions may be emphasized in the same way as statements. 
e.g. Did it work? 
Are they ready? 


Sometimes it is desired to emphasize a negative statement containing the word not. In 
spoken English, often both the auxiliary and the word not are stressed, but in written 
English, usually only the word not is underlined or written in italics. For example: 


Negative Statement Emphatic Negative Statement 
He does not know the answer. He does not know the answer. 


When a contracted form of the word not is used, it is generally the auxiliary which is 
stressed in an emphatic statement. For example: 


Negative Statement Emphatic Negative Statement 
He doesn't know the answer. He doesn't know the answer. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 6 


1. Using the Past Continuous tense, fill in the blanks with the correct forms of the verbs 
shown in brackets. For example: 
| a salad. (to make) 


| was making a salad. 


They to find some boots. (to try) 
They were trying to find some boots. 


1. He a book. (to read) 
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money. (to save) 
school. (to attend) 
It . (to thunder) 
for the exam. (to study) 
ourselves. (to sun) 
they way. (to lead) 
by bus. (to leave) 
through the snow. (to plod) 
your goals. (to attain) 


2. Rewrite the following affirmative statements as questions, negative statements, 
negative questions without contractions, negative questions with contractions, and 
affirmative statements followed by negative tag questions. For example: 

You were learning French. 

Were you learning French? 

You were not learning French. 

Were you not learning French? 

Weren't you learning French? 

You were learning French, weren't you? 


1. We were starting a business. 
2. She was waiting outside. 

3. He was singing. 

Answers 


3. Using the Past Continuous tense, fill in the blanks with the correct forms of the verbs 
shown in brackets. For example: 

— you last night? (to work) 

Were you working last night? 


It not 
It was not raining. 


. (to rain) 


They home. (to hurry) 
They were hurrying home. 


1. We for the test. (to prepare) 

2. she notes? (to take) 

3. l not long. (to wait) 

4. They at Woolco. (to shop) 

5. it not outside? (to freeze) 

6. She on Almond Street last year. (to live) 

7. you supper when the phone rang? (to eat) 

8. He asleep by the time the lesson ended. (to fall) 

9. we not the next chapter? (to discuss) 

10. They their books away, when their friends arrived. (to put) 
11. You not the news. (to follow) 

12. | too much noise? (to make) 

Answers 
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4. Using the Past Perfect tense, fill in the blanks with the correct forms of the verbs 
shown in brackets. For example: 

| the parcel. (to open) 

| had opened the parcel. 


They to the opera. (to be) 

They had been to the opera. 
1. She a sweater. (to buy) 
2. He to work. (to start) 
3. You the message. (to understand) 
4. We the appointment. (to forget) 
5. They us. (to convince) 
6. She the book. (to find) 
7. He the envelope. (to tear) 
8. You your breakfast. (to finish) 
9. We to school. (to go) 
10. They the beds. (to make) 
Answers 


5. Rewrite the following affirmative statements as questions, negative statements, 
negative questions without contractions, negative questions with contractions, and 
affirmative statements followed by negative tag questions. For example: 

He had attended the concert. 

Had he attended the concert? 

He had not attended the concert. 

Had he not attended the concert? 

Hadn't he attended the concert? 

He had attended the concert, hadn't he? 


1. You had entered the contest. 
2. | had wanted to come. 

3. We had arrived on time. 
Answers 


6. Using the Past Perfect tense, fill in the blanks with the correct forms of the verbs 
shown in brackets. For example: 

He hard. (to practise) 

He had practised hard. 


. they a good job? (to do) 
Had they done a good job? 

| not the news. (to hear) 
| had not heard the news. 


1. You it carefully. (to consider) 
2. She her way in the woods. (to lose) 
3. he not his hands? (to wash) 
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4. they the letter? (to read) 

5.1 not the words. (to forget) 

6. We to come even before we received the letter. (to decide) 
7 he not everything well? (to organize) 

8. They not a holiday in a long time. (to have) 

9. She to talk to us. (to stop) 

10. He not yet . (to arrive) 

11. you to meet him? (to plan) 

12. | not her for a long time. (to see) 


Answers 


7. Using the Past Perfect Continuous tense, fill in the blanks with the correct forms of 
the verbs shown in brackets. For example: 

We for an apartment. (to search) 

We had been searching for an apartment. 


She extra courses. (to take) 
She had been taking extra courses. 


1. We the grass. (to cut) 

2. You at the photographs. (to look) 
3. They you the letters. (to give) 

4. He for us. (to wait) 

5. She a business. (to run) 

6. It all night. (to rain) 

7. We them. (to encourage) 

8. You on the beach. (to lie) 

9. They the sauce. (to taste) 

10. He behind. (to lag) 


Answers 


8. Rewrite the following affirmative statements as questions, negative statements, 
negative questions without contractions, negative questions with contractions, and 
affirmative statements followed by negative tag questions. For example: 

She had been keeping a diary. 

Had she been keeping a diary? 

She had not been keeping a diary. 

Had she not been keeping a diary? 

Hadn't she been keeping a diary? 

She had been keeping a diary, hadn't she? 


1. We had been raking the leaves. 

2. You had been visiting your cousins. 
3. They had been swimming in the lake. 
Answers 


9. Using the Past Perfect Continuous tense, fill in the blanks with the correct forms of 
the verbs shown in brackets. For example: 
We . (to argue) 


We had been arguing. 
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|. he well? (to feel) 

Had he been feeling well? 

| not much walking. (to do) 
| had not been doing much walking. 


1. You the stove. (to clean) 

2. She not regularly. (to come) 

3; they not on you? (to count) 

4. We for shoes. (to look) 

5. it not that day? (to snow) 

6. | for groceries. (to shop) 

25 he not to the news? (to listen) 

8. They not to drive far. (to intend) 
9, we on time? (to leave) 

10. you that? (to expect) 

11. They television. (to watch) 

12. He not long when the bus arrived. (to wait) 
Answers 


10. For each of the following sentences, paying attention to whether the underlined 
auxiliary is a form of to be, to do or to have, fill in the blank with the bare infinitive, 
present participle, or past participle of the verb given in brackets, as appropriate. 
Refer if necessary to the table summarizing the formation of the English present and 
past tenses. For example: 

He was medicine. (to study) 

He was studying medicine. 


You have the food. (to bring) 
You have brought the food. 


We had been a long time. (to wait) 
We had been waiting a long time. 


Does she classical music? (to like) 
Does she like classical music? 


1. She was a picture. (to draw) 

2. We have our homework. (to finish) 
3. | have been for an opportunity. (to wait) 
4. Do you a bicycle? (to own) 

5. We are coffee. (to drink) 

6. Did he the book? (to enjoy) 

7. They were us. (to expect) 

8. You had a job. (to find) 

9. He is the truth. (to tell) 

10. It had been all morning. (to snow) 
11. We had the window. (to open) 
12.1 am potatoes. (to peel) 
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13. You did not my letter. (to answer) 


14. It does not . (to matter) 
15. | have this movie before. (to see) 
Answers 


11. Make the following statements emphatic. For example: 
He likes cats. 
He does like cats. 


You have finished. 
You have finished. 


They were here. 
They were here. 


We are not ready. 
We are not ready. 


1. | enjoy reading. 

2. They do not like music. 

3. It snowed. 

4. | have found my pen. 

5. She cooks well. 

6. You were listening to the radio. 
7. They found the answer. 

8. He was right. 

. She understands. 

10. They had locked the door. 
11. He did not arrive late. 

12. You ran fast. 

Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 6 


Answers to Exercise 1: 
1. was reading 2. were saving 3. was attending 4. was thundering 5. were studying 6. 
were sunning 7. were leading 8. were leaving 9. were plodding 10. were attaining 


Ne} 


Answers to Exercise 2: 

1. Were we starting a business? We were not starting a business. Were we not starting a 
business? Weren't we starting a business? We were starting a business, weren't we? 

2. Was she waiting outside? She was not waiting outside. Was she not waiting outside? 
Wasn't she waiting outside? She was waiting outside, wasn't she? 

3. Was he singing? He was not singing. Was he not singing? Wasn't he singing? He was 
singing, wasn't he? 


Answers to Exercise 3: 
1. were preparing 2. Was, taking 3. was, waiting 4. were shopping 5. Was, freezing 6. 
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was living 7. Were, eating 8. was falling 9. Were, discussing 10. were putting 11. were, 
following 12. Was, making 


Answers to Exercise 4: 
1. had bought 2. had started 3. had understood 4. had forgotten 5. had convinced 6. 
had found 7. had torn 8. had finished 9. had gone 10. had made 


Answers to Exercise 5: 

1. Had you entered the contest? You had not entered the contest. Had you not entered 
the contest? Hadn't you entered the contest? You had entered the contest, hadn't you? 
2. Had | wanted to come? | had not wanted to come. Had | not wanted to come? Hadn't | 
wanted to come? | had wanted to come, hadnt I? 

3. Had we arrived on time? We had not arrived on time. Had we not arrived on time? 
Hadn't we arrived on time? We had arrived on time, hadn't we? 


Answers to Exercise 6: 

1. had considered 2. had lost 3. Had, washed 4. Had, read 5. had, forgotten 6. had 
decided 7. Had, organized 8. had, had 9. had stopped 10. had, arrived 11. Had, planned 
12. had, seen 


Answers to Exercise 7: 

1. had been cutting 2. had been looking 3. had been giving 4. had been waiting 5. had 
been running 6. had been raining 7. had been encouraging 8. had been lying 9. had 
been tasting 10. had been lagging 


Answers to Exercise 8: 

1. Had we been raking the leaves? We had not been raking the leaves. Had we not been 
raking the leaves? Hadn't we been raking the leaves? We had been raking the leaves, 
hadn't we? 

2. Had you been visiting your cousins? You had not been visiting your cousins. Had you 
not been visiting your cousins? Hadn't you been visiting your cousins? You had been 
visiting your cousins, hadn't you? 

3. Had they been swimming in the lake? They had not been swimming in the lake. Had 
they not been swimming in the lake? Hadn't they been swimming in the lake? They had 
been swimming in the lake, hadn't they? 


Answers to Exercise 9: 

1. had been cleaning 2. had/been coming 3. Had/been counting 4. had been looking 5. 
Had/been snowing 6. had been shopping 7. Had/ been listening 8. had/been intending 
9. Had/been leaving 10. Had/ been expecting 11. had been watching 12. had/been 
waiting 


Answers to Exercise 10: 
1. drawing 2. finished 3. waiting 4. own 5. drinking 6. enjoy 7. expecting 8. found 9. 
telling 10. snowing 11. opened 12. peeling 13. answer 14. matter 15. seen 


Answers to Exercise 11: 


1. | do enjoy reading. 2. They do not like music. 3. It did snow. 4. | have found my pen. 
5. She does cook well. 6. You were listening to the radio. 7. They did find the answer. 
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8. He was right. 9. She does understand. 10. They had locked the door. 11. He did not 
arrive late. 12. You did run fast. 


CHAPTER 7. THE FUTURE TENSES 


Just as there are four present tenses and four past tenses in English, there are also four 
future tenses: the Simple Future, the Future Continuous, the Future Perfect, and the 
Future Perfect Continuous. 


1. The simple future 


a. Use 
The Simple Future tense is used to express non-continuous actions which will take place 
in the future. In the following examples, the verbs in the Simple Future tense are 
underlined. 
e.g. They will finish the work tomorrow. 

He will arrive next Saturday. 


b. Formation 
The Simple Future of any verb is formed from the auxiliary will or shall, followed by the 
bare infinitive of the verb. 


In informal English, particularly in American English, the Simple Future is usually 
conjugated entirely with the auxiliary will. The auxiliary will is a modal auxiliary. 
Modal auxiliaries do not modify, but have the same form, regardless of the subject. 


The auxiliary will is often contracted to ‘Il. Thus, in informal English, the Simple Future 
of the verb to work is usually conjugated as follows: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 
| will work I'll work 
you will work you'll work 
he will work he'll work 
she will work she'll work 
it will work it'll work 
we will work we'll work 
they will work they'll work 


Verbs used with the subjects | and we are generally referred to as being in the first 
person; verbs used with the subject you are generally referred to as being in the 
second person; and verbs used with the subjects he, she, it and they are generally 
referred to as being in the third person. 


For formal English, there is a rule which states that in the Simple Future, the auxiliary 
shall should be used in the first person, and the auxiliary will should be used in the 
second person and third person. Like the auxiliary will, the auxiliary shall is a modal 
auxiliary. 
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Thus, in formal English, the Simple Future of the verb to work may be conjugated as 
follows: 


| shall work 
you will work 
he will work 
she will work 
it will work 
we shall work 
they will work 


Even in informal English, the auxiliary shall is usually used in the first person for 
questions in which a request for permission is implied. 
e.g. Shall I call the office? 

Shall we go to the library? 


However, the use of will for the first person of the Simple Future is beginning to be 
considered acceptable in formal English. Thus, except for questions where a request for 
permission is implied, either will or shall may be used for the first person of the Simple 
Future. In this chapter, the alternative use of the auxiliary shall in the first person will 
be indicated by the word shall in brackets. 


The rules for the use of will and shall which apply to the Simple Future tense, also 
apply to the other future tenses. 


See Exercise 1. 
c. Questions and negative statements 
As is the case with other English tenses, questions and negative statements in the 


Simple Future are formed using the auxiliary. 


Questions are formed by placing the auxiliary before the subject. For example: 


Affirmative Statement Question 
It will work. Will it work? 
They will work. Will they work? 


Negative statements are formed by placing the word not after the auxiliary. For 
example: 


Affirmative Statement Negative Statement 
It will work. It will not work. 
They will work. They will not work. 


In spoken English, the following contraction is often used: 


Without Contraction With Contraction 
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will not wont 


The contracted form of will not is unusual, since it is not only the o of not which is 
omitted. In addition, the ll of will is omitted, and the i of will is changed to o. The 
contracted form, won't, is pronounced to rhyme with don't. 


In addition, shall not is sometimes contracted to shan't. However, the word shan't is 
rarely used in modern American English. 


Negative questions are formed by placing the auxiliary before the subject, and the word 
not after the subject. However, when contractions are used, the contracted form of 
not immediately follows the auxiliary. The following are examples of negative questions 
with and without contractions: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 
Will it not work? Won't it work? 
Will they not work? Won't they work? 


Tag questions are formed using the auxiliary. In the following examples, the negative 
tag questions are underlined. Contractions are usually used in negative tag questions. 


Affirmative Statement Affirmative Statement with Tag Question 


It will work. It will work, won't it? 
They will work. They will work, won't they? 


See Exercises 2 and 3. 


2. The conjugation expressing determination and compulsion 


In formal English, there is a rule which states that, in order to express determination 
and compulsion, the auxiliary will is to be used in the first person, and the auxiliary 
shall is to be used in the second person and third person. This is the reverse of the use 
of will and shall found in the Simple Future. The use of will in the first person is 
supposed to express determination, and the use of shall in the second person and third 
person is supposed to express compulsion. 


For instance, for the verb to work, the Simple conjugation which expresses 
determination and compulsion is as follows: 


| will work 

you shall work 
he shall work 
she shall work 
it shall work 
we will work 
they shall work 
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In this conjugation, the expressions | will work, and we will work, have the meaning | 
am determined to work, and we are determined to work. In contrast, the expressions 
you shall work, and they shall work, for instance, have the meaning you will be 
compelled to work, and they will be compelled to work. 


See Exercise 4. 


The rule for expressing determination and compulsion which applies to the Simple 
conjugation, also applies to the Continuous, Perfect, and Perfect Continuous 
conjugations. 


However, particularly in American English, the use of the conjugations expressing 
determination and compulsion is beginning to be considered old-fashioned. 


3. The present continuous of To Go followed by an infinitive 


The Present Continuous tense of to go, followed by an infinitive, is often used to refer 
to an event which is about to happen, or to refer to an action which someone intends to 
carry out in the future. 


The Present Continuous tense of the verb to go is conjugated as follows: 


| am going 
you are going 
he is going 
she is going 

it is going 

we are going 
they are going 


The examples below illustrate the use of the Present Continuous tense of to go, 
followed by an infinitive, to refer to a future event. In each of these examples, the 
Present Continuous of to go is printed in bold type, and the infinitive which follows it is 
underlined. 
e.g. It is going to rain. 

| am going to write a letter tonight. 

They are going to study in France next year. 
In the first example, the use of the Present Continuous of to go followed by the 
infinitive to rain indicates that it is about to rain. In the second and third examples, the 
use of the Present Continuous of to go followed by the infinitives to write and to study 
indicates that the actions of writing and studying are intended to be carried out in the 
future. 


See Exercise 5. 
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It should also be noted that the Past Continuous tense of to go can be used to express 
actions which were about to happen in the past. 

e.g. | was going to write a letter last night. 

In this example, the use of the Past Continuous of to go followed by the infinitive to 
write indicates that the action of writing was intended to be carried out in the past. 


4. The future continuous 


a. Use 

The Future Continuous tense is used to express continuous, ongoing actions which will 
take place in the future. In the following examples, the verbs in the Future Continuous 
tense are underlined. 


e.g. He will be waiting for us. 
They will be arriving tomorrow. 


b. Formation 

The Future Continuous of any verb is formed from the Simple Future of the auxiliary to 
be, followed by the present participle of the verb. For instance, the Future Continuous 
of the verb to work is conjugated as follows: 


| will (shall) be working 
you will be working 

he will be working 

she will be working 

it will be working 

we will (shall) be working 
they will be working 


See Exercise 6. 


It can be seen that the Future Continuous tense has two auxiliaries. The first auxiliary is 
will or shall, and the second auxiliary is be. 


c. Questions and negative statements 
As is the case with other English tenses, questions and negative statements in the 
Future Continuous are formed using the first auxiliary. 


Questions are formed by placing the first auxiliary before the subject. For example: 


Affirmative Statement Question 
It will be working. Will it be working? 
They will be working. Will they be working? 


Negative statements are formed by placing the word not after the first auxiliary. For 
example: 


Affirmative Statement Negative Statement 
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It will be working. It will not be working. 
They will be working. They will not be working. 


Negative questions are formed by placing the first auxiliary before the subject, and the 
word not after the subject. However, when contractions are used, the contracted form 
of not immediately follows the first auxiliary. For example: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 
Will it not be working? Won't it be working? 
Will they not be working? Won't they be working? 


Tag questions are formed using the first auxiliary. In the following examples, the 
negative tag questions are underlined. Contractions are usually used in negative tag 
questions. 


Affirmative Statement Affirmative Statement with Tag Question 


It will be working. It will be working, won't it? 
They will be working. They will be working, won't they? 


See Exercises 7 and 8. 


5. The future perfect 


a. Use 
The Future Perfect tense is used to refer to a non-continuous action which will be 
completed by a certain time in the future. In the following examples, the verbs in the 
Future Perfect tense are underlined. 
e.g. She will have finished the work by Wednesday. 

| will have cleaned the room before the guests arrive. 

They will have eaten breakfast by the time he gets up. 


In these examples, the use of the Future Perfect indicates that the actions of finishing 
the work, cleaning the room, and eating breakfast will have been completed before the 
coming of Wednesday, the arrival of the guests, and his getting up take place. 


b. Formation 

The Future Perfect of any verb is formed from the Simple Future of the auxiliary to 
have, followed by the past participle of the verb. For instance, the Future Perfect of 
the verb to work is conjugated as follows: 


| will (shall) have worked 
you will have worked 

he will have worked 

she will have worked 

it will have worked 

we will (shall) have worked 
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they will have worked 


See Exercise 9. 

c. Questions and negative statements 

As is the case with other English tenses, questions and negative statements in the 
Future Perfect are formed using the first auxiliary. 


Questions are formed by placing the first auxiliary before the subject. For example: 


Affirmative Statement Question 
It will have worked. Will it have worked? 
They will have worked. Will they have worked? 


Negative statements are formed by placing the word not after the first auxiliary. For 
example: 


Affirmative Statement Negative Statement 
It will have worked. It will not have worked. 
They will have worked. They will not have worked. 


Negative questions are formed by placing the first auxiliary before the subject, and the 
word not after the subject. However, when contractions are used, the contracted form 
of not immediately follows the first auxiliary. For example: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 
Will it not have worked? Won't it have worked? 
Will they not have worked? Won't they have worked? 


Tag questions are formed using the first auxiliary. In the following examples, the 
negative tag questions are underlined. Contractions are usually used in negative tag 
questions. 


Affirmative Statement Affirmative Statement with Tag Question 
It will have worked. It will have worked, wont it? 
They will have worked. They will have worked, wont they? 


See Exercises 10 and 11. 


6. The future perfect continuous 


a. Use 

The Future Perfect Continuous tense is used to express a continuous, ongoing action 
which will be completed by a certain time in the future. In the following examples, the 
verbs in the Future Perfect Continuous tense are underlined. 

e.g. By next January, she will have been living here for a year. 
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You will have been traveling a great deal by the time you return home. 
He will have been working for ten months by the time he takes his vacation. 


In these examples, the use of the Future Perfect Continuous indicates that the 
continuous, ongoing actions of living, traveling, and working, will have been completed 
before the events of the coming of January, your returning home, and his taking a 
vacation, take place. 


b. Formation 

The Future Perfect Continuous of any verb is formed from the Future Perfect of the 
auxiliary to be, followed by the present participle of the verb. For instance, the Future 
Perfect Continuous of the verb to work is conjugated as follows: 


| will (shall) have been working 
you will have been working 

he will have been working 

she will have been working 

it will have been working 

we will (shall) have been working 
they will have been working 


See Exercise 12. 
c. Questions and negative statements 


As is the case with other English tenses, questions and negative statements in the 
Future Perfect Continuous are formed using the first auxiliary. 


Questions are formed by placing the first auxiliary before the subject. For example: 


Affirmative Statement Question 
It will have been working. Will it have been working? 
They will have been working. Will they have been working? 


Negative statements are formed by placing the word not after the first auxiliary. For 
example: 


Affirmative Statement Negative Statement 
It will have been working. It will not have been working. 
They will have been working. They will not have been working. 


Negative questions are formed by placing the first auxiliary before the subject, and the 
word not after the subject. However, when contractions are used, the contracted form 
of not immediately follows the first auxiliary. For example: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 
Will it not have been working? Won't it have been working? 
Will they not have been working? Won't they have been working? 
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Tag questions are formed using the first auxiliary. In the following examples, the 
negative tag questions are underlined. Contractions are usually used in negative tag 
questions. For example: 


Affirmative Statement Affirmative Statement with Tag Question 
It will have been working. It will have been working, won't it? 
They will have been working. They will have been working, wont they? 


See Exercises 13 and 14. 


7. Summary of the formation of the English future tenses 


The following table summarizes the formation of the English future tenses. 


Tense Auxiliary Verb Form 
Simple Future will (shall) bare infinitive 
Future Continuous will (shall) be present participle 
Future Perfect will (shall) have past participle 
Future Perfect Continuous will (shall) have been present participle 
8. Clauses 


If a sentence has only one subject and one verb, it is said to consist of a single clause, 
called the main or principal clause. A main clause is a clause which can stand alone to 
form a complete sentence. Each of the following sentences has only one clause. In the 
following examples, the verbs are underlined. 
e.g. It is cold. 

The flowers are blooming. 


If a sentence contains more than one verb, and each verb has its own subject, the 
sentence is said to consist of more than one clause. The following sentences each have 
two clauses. The verbs are underlined. 
e.g. He said that he was ready. 

The door opened, and my uncle entered the room. 


In the first example, he said is the first clause, and that he was ready is the second 
clause. In the second example, the door opened is the first clause, and my uncle 
entered the room is the second clause. 


a. Coordinate clauses 


When two clauses are joined by a word such as and, or or but, the two clauses are 
called coordinate clauses, and the word which joins them is called a coordinate 
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conjunction. In the following examples, the verbs are underlined. 
e.g. It is cold, but the flowers are blooming. 
The flowers are blooming and the birds are singing. 


In the first example, the coordinate conjunction but joins the clause it is cold to the 
clause the flowers are blooming. In the second example, the coordinate conjunction 
and joins the clause the flowers are blooming to the clause the birds are singing. The 
clauses in these examples are coordinate clauses. 


b. Subordinate clauses 

Coordinate clauses are main clauses. A main clause is grammatically independent, in 
that it may stand alone to form a complete sentence. In contrast, a clause which 
describes some part of the main clause, or which is in some other way grammatically 
dependent on the main clause, is called a subordinate clause. A subordinate clause 
cannot stand alone to form a complete sentence. 


In the following examples, the subordinate clauses are underlined. 
e.g. The book which | lent you is a library book. 
He told me what he had seen. 


If you are ready, we will go. 


In the preceding examples, the main clauses are the book is a library book, he told me 
and we will go; and the subordinate clauses are which I lent you, what he had seen 
and if you are ready. A subordinate clause usually begins with a connecting word or 
phrase which joins it to the main clause. In the preceding examples, these connecting 
words are which, what and if. 


c. The past perfect and the simple past 

It has already been seen that the tense of a verb in one clause is related to the tenses 
of verbs in other clauses in the same sentence. For instance, if one action happened 
before another in the past, the action that happened first would usually be expressed 
by a verb in the Past Perfect tense, and the action that happened subsequently would 
usually be expressed by a verb in the Simple Past tense. 


For instance, each of the following sentences has one verb in the Past Perfect tense, 
and one verb in the Simple Past tense. In the following examples, the verbs are 
underlined. 
e.g. She was late, because she had lost her way. 

It had started to snow before we reached the inn. 


In the first example, the verb had lost is in the Past Perfect, and the verb was is in the 
Simple Past. This indicates that the action of losing the way occurred before the action 
of being late. In the second example, the verb had started is in the Past Perfect, and 
the verb reached is in the Simple Past. This indicates that the action of starting to 
snow occurred before the action of reaching the inn. 


d. The use of the present in subordinate clauses to express future actions 

It should be noted that if the verb in the main clause of a sentence is in a future tense, 
the verb of any subordinate clause which refers to the future is usually in a present 
tense. This is illustrated in the following examples. The verbs are underlined. 
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e.g. We will welcome him when he arrives. 
| will have finished the work before it is time to leave. 


In these examples, the main clauses are we will welcome him and I will have finished 
the work; and the subordinate clauses are when he arrives and before it is time to 
leave. In the main clauses, the will welcome is in the Simple Future tense, and the will 
have finished is in the Future Perfect tense. However, in the subordinate clauses, the 
verbs arrives and is are both in the Simple Present, even though they refer to future 
events. 


In most cases, the rule is that if the verb in the main clause of a sentence is in a future 
tense, the verb of any subordinate clause which refers to the future must be in a 
present tense. There is usually no ambiguity in such sentences, because the fact that 
the verb in the main clause is in a future tense is generally enough to indicate that all 
of the actions expressed in the sentence are to take place in the future. 


See Exercise 15. 


However, there are a few cases in which the verb in a subordinate clause must be put 
into a future tense in order to avoid ambiguity. For instance, in subordinate clauses 
beginning with although or because, it is sometimes necessary to use future tenses, to 
make it clear that the actions expressed relate to the future, rather than the present. 


e.g. We will not need to send for her, because she will already be here. 
Although he will be in the neighborhood, we will have to search for him. 


In these examples, the use of the Simple Future tense in the subordinate clauses 
because she will already be here and although he will be in the neighborhood is 
necessary to make it clear that the events of her being here, and his being in the 
neighborhood, relate to the future rather than the present. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 7 


1. Using either the auxiliary shall or the auxiliary will for the first person, fill in the 
blanks with the Simple Future of the verbs shown in brackets. For example: 

| . (to agree) 

| shall agree or | will agree. 


You the results. (to publish) 
You will publish the results. 
1. We . (to succeed) 
2. They the site. (to excavate) 
3. He the situation. (to study) 
4. We . (to hurry) 
5.1 soon. (to follow) 
6. It a surprise. (to be) 
7. He us. (to remind) 
8. She tomorrow. (to depart) 
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2.1 here. (to remain) 
10. They university. (to enter) 
Answers 


2. Rewrite the following affirmative statements as questions, negative statements, 
negative questions without contractions, negative questions with contractions, and 
affirmative statements followed by negative tag questions. For example: 

She will notice us. 

Will she notice us? 

She will not notice us. 

Will she not notice us? 

Won't she notice us? 

She will notice us, won't she? 


1. You will wash the windows. 
2. They will help you. 
Answers 


3. Using either the auxiliary shall or the auxiliary will for the first person, fill in the 
blanks with the Simple Future of the verbs shown in brackets. Use shall in the first 
person for questions in which a request for permission is implied. For example: 

| out soon. (to go) 

| shall go out soon. or | will go out soon. 


we now? (to leave) 
Shall we leave now? 


they France? (to visit) 
Will they visit France? 


It — not. long. (to take) 

It will not take long. 
1. We you at the museum. (to meet) 
2. you me a pen? (to lend) 
3. they not the competition? (to win) 
4. She not to come. (to forget) 
5. he not the boat? (to sail) 
6. You the expedition. (to enjoy) 
7. | this? (to order) 
8. you not for me? (to wait) 
9. We not late. (to be) 
10. He us the news. (to send) 
11. | not my way. (to lose) 
12. they the program? (to watch) 
Answers 


4. Using the Simple conjugation which expresses determination and compulsion, fill in 
the blanks with the verbs shown in brackets. For example: 
We the exam. (to pass) 
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We will pass the exam. 


You the work on time. (to finish) 
You shall finish the work on time. 


1. They the tickets. (to buy) 
2. 1 home. (to go) 

3. He our guide. (to be) 

4. You with me. (to come) 
5.1 it. (to remember) 

6. She us. (to call) 

7. We the money. (to earn) 
8. They us. (to respect) 

9. | you. (to help) 

10. It not us. (to hinder) 
11. We it. (to find) 

12. You not it. (to regret) 
Answers 


5. The following sentences refer to future events. Complete each sentence by filling in 
the blank with the correct form of the Present Continuous tense of to go, followed by 
the infinitive of the verb shown in brackets. For example: 

She swimming. (to teach) 


She is going to teach swimming. 


| | vwe home? (to walk) 
Are we going to walk home? 


He not us. (to find) 
He is not going to find us. 
1. he horseback riding? (to learn) 
2.1 the windows. (to wash) 
3. you with us? (to come) 
4. It not cold tonight. (to be) 
5. he not the letter? (to answer) 
6. We to the library. (to go) 
7. she a sweater? (to buy) 
8. you not us? (to call) 
9. | not late. (to stay) 
10. They supper. (to cook) 
Answers 


6. Using either the auxiliary shall or the auxiliary will for the first person, fill in the 
blanks with the Future Continuous of the verbs shown in brackets. For example: 

We you tomorrow. (to see) 

We shall be seeing you tomorrow. or We will be seeing you tomorrow. 


He school next year. (to attend) 
He will be attending school next year. 
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1. You with us. (to come) 

2. It warmer. (to grow) 

3. They new furniture. (to buy) 
4. She the clock. (to watch) 

5.1 downtown. (to go) 

6. You the cake. (to cut) 

7. They the newspaper. (to read) 
8. We the museum. (to visit) 
Answers 


7. Rewrite the following affirmative statements as questions, negative statements, 
negative questions without contractions, negative questions with contractions, and 
affirmative statements followed by negative tag questions. For example: 

They will be serving the dessert. 

Will they be serving the dessert? 

They will not be serving the dessert. 

Will they not be serving the dessert? 

Won't they be serving the dessert? 

They will be serving the dessert, won't they? 


1. He will be needing this. 
2. They will be living here. 
Answers 


8. Using either the auxiliary shall or the auxiliary will for the first person, fill in the 
blanks with the Future Continuous of the verbs shown in brackets. For example: 
| soon. (to leave) 


| shall be leaving soon. or | will be leaving soon. 


you coffee? (to make) 
Will you be making coffee? 


He not the bus. (to use) 
He will not be using the bus. 


1. He a new language. (to learn) 

2; she help? (to need) 

3. you not your jacket? (to mend) 

4. He not here. (to stay) 

5; we not them a card? (to mail) 

6. They the telephone. (to answer) 
7. you downtown? (to go) 

8. | not at the school. (to stop) 

9. she not a trip? (to plan) 

10. | the arrangements. (to make) 
11. They not tired. (to feel) 

12. we at the library? (to meet) 
Answers 
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9. Using either the auxiliary shall or the auxiliary will for the first person, fill in the 
blanks with the Future Perfect of the verbs shown in brackets. For example: 

She by then. (to arrive) 

She will have arrived by then. 


We everyone. (to meet) 
We shall have met everyone or We will have met everyone. 


1. You the advertisement. (to study) 
2. He the newspapers. (to scan) 

3. | here for five years. (to be) 

4. They the proposal. (to consider) 
5. It raining by tomorrow. (to stop) 
6. You your plans. (to make) 

7.1 the flowers. (to pick) 

8. They their minds. (to change) 
Answers 


10. Rewrite the following affirmative statements as questions, negative statements, 
negative questions without contractions, negative questions with contractions, and 
affirmative statements followed by negative tag questions. For example: 

She will have foreseen the difficulty. 

Will she have foreseen the difficulty? 

She will not have foreseen the difficulty. 

Will she not have foreseen the difficulty? 

Won't she have foreseen the difficulty? 

She will have foreseen the difficulty, won't she? 


1. It will have happened by then. 
2. You will have paid the rent. 
Answers 


11. Using either the auxiliary shall or the auxiliary will for the first person, fill in the 
blanks with the Future Perfect of the verbs shown in brackets. For example: 

He it soon. (to finish) 

He will have finished it soon. 


You not time to read the book. (to have) 
You will not have had time to read the book. 


they before? (to fly) 
Will they have flown before? 


.l for a walk. (to go) 
. They not yet . (to arrive) 
she not the apples? (to eat) 
you the letter? (to send) 
They an apartment by then. (to find) 
He not soundly. (to sleep) 
| not you before then? (to see) 


"OU WN = 
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8. he the puzzle? (to solve) 


9. We the parcel by Monday. (to receive) 
10. she not the chairs? (to sell) 

11. we the bus schedules? (to study) 

12. You not the rabbits. (to feed) 
Answers 


12. Using either the auxiliary shall or the auxiliary will for the first person, fill in the 
blanks with the Future Perfect Continuous of the verbs shown in brackets. For example: 
You all night. (to wait) 


You will have been waiting all night. 


They a good time. (to have) 

They will have been having a good time. 
1. She with them. (to argue) 
2. We the city. (to tour) 
3. He what happened. (to wonder) 
4. | inventory. (to take) 
5. It for two days. (to snow) 
6. They to come. (to long) 
7. You a speech. (to give) 
8. We our breath. (to hold) 
Answers 


13. Rewrite the following affirmative statements as questions, negative statements, 
negative questions without contractions, negative questions with contractions, and 
affirmative statements followed by negative tag questions. For example: 

You will have been reading the timetable. 

Will you have been reading the timetable? 

You will not have been reading the timetable. 

Will you not have been reading the timetable? 

Won't you have been reading the timetable? 

You will have been reading the timetable, won't you? 


1. He will have been guarding the luggage. 
2. They will have been preparing the meal. 
Answers 


14. Using either the auxiliary shall or the auxiliary will for the first person, fill in the 
blanks with the Future Perfect Continuous of the verbs shown in brackets. For example: 
They the house. (to clean) 


They will have been cleaning the house. 


you to call? (to try) 
Will you have been trying to call? 


He not the paper. (to read) 
He will not have been reading the paper. 
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1. She to help us. (to offer) 

2; it not by then? (to snow) 

3. We not to leave. (to plan) 

4. they for rain? (to hope) 

5. | my friends. (to visit) 

6. He not the pictures. (to develop) 
7. she the hedge? (to clip) 

8. we not them often? (to see) 

9. They for twenty-four hours. (to wait) 
10. he not down? (to lie) 

11. you croquet? (to play) 

12. They not here long. (to live) 
Answers 


15. For each of the following sentences, paying attention to the tense of the underlined 
verb, complete the sentence correctly by filling in the blank with either the Past 
Perfect or the Simple Present of the verb shown in brackets. For example: 

When | first met him, he already . (to graduate) 

When I first met him, he had already graduated. 


We will read the information before we a decision. (to make) 
We will read the information before we make a decision. 


1. They already the letter when they heard the news. 

2. They will wait until he . (to come) 

3. She will help us if we for assistance. (to ask) 

4. Although | him to come, he stayed away. (to beg) 

5. He will send for us as soon as he time. (to have) 

6. After | the grass, it started to rain. (to water) 

7. When we called, they already the house. (to leave) 

8. He will watch while they their tricks. (to perform) 

9. By the time | everything, it was past nine o'clock. (to organize) 
10. They will signal when they ready. (to be) 

11. Even though we warm clothes, we became quite cold. (to bring) 
12. If it tomorrow, we will go skiing. (to snow) 

13. We just supper, when the phone rang. (to finish) 

14. | will let you know when I it. (to find) 

Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 7 


Answers to Exercise 1: 

1. shall succeed or will succeed 2. will excavate 3. will study 4. shall hurry or will hurry 
5. shall follow or will follow 6. will be 7. will remind 8. will depart 9. shall remain or 
will remain 10. will enter 


Answers to Exercise 2: 
1. Will you wash the windows? You will not wash the windows. Will you not wash the 
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windows? Won't you wash the windows? You will wash the windows, won't you? 
2. Will they help you? They will not help you. Will they not help you? Won't they help 
you? They will help you, won't they? 


Answers to Exercise 3: 

1. shall meet or will meet 2. Will, lend 3. Will, win 4. will, forget 5. Will, sail 6. will 
enjoy 7. Shall, order 8. Will, wait 9. shall or will, be 10. will send 11. shall or will, lose 
12. Will, watch 


Answers to Exercise 4: 
1. shall buy 2. will go 3. shall be 4. shall come 5. will remember 6. shall call 7. will earn 
8. shall respect 9. will help 10. shall, hinder 11. will find 12. shall, regret 


Answers to Exercise 5: 

1. Is, going to learn 2. am going to wash 3. Are, going to come 4. is, going to be 5. Is, 
going to answer 6. are going to go 7. Is, going to buy 8. Are, going to call 9. am, going 
to stay 10. are going to cook 


Answers to Exercise 6: 

1. will be coming 2. will be growing 3. will be buying 4. will be watching 5. shall be 
going or will be going 6. will be cutting 7. will be reading 8. shall be visiting or will be 
visiting 


Answers to Exercise 7: 

1. Will he be needing this? He will not be needing this. Will he not be needing this? 
Won't he be needing this? He will be needing this, won't he? 

2. Will they be living here? They will not be living here. Will they not be living here? 
Won't they be living here? They will be living here, wont they? 


Answers to Exercise 8: 

1. will be learning 2. Will, be needing 3. Will, be mending 4. will, be staying 5. Shall or 
Will, be mailing 6. will be answering 7. Will, be going 8. shall or will, be stopping 9. 
Will, be planning 10. shall be making or will be making 11. will, be feeling 12. Shall or 
Will, be meeting 


Answers to Exercise 9: 

1. will have studied 2. will have scanned 3. shall have been or will have been 4. will 
have considered 5. will have stopped 6. will have made 7. shall have picked or will have 
picked 8. will have changed 


Answers to Exercise 10: 

1. Will it have happened by then? It will not have happened by then. Will it not have 
happened by then? Won't it have happened by then? It will have happened by then, 
won't it? 

2. Will you have paid the rent? You will not have paid the rent. Will you not have paid 
the rent? Won't you have paid the rent? You will have paid the rent, won't you? 


Answers to Exercise 11: 


1. shall have gone or will have gone 2. will, have arrived 3. Will, have eaten 4. Will, 
have sent 5. will have found 6. will, have slept 7. Shall or Will, have seen 8. Will, have 
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solved 9. shall have received or will have received 10. Will, have sold 11. Shall or Will, 
have studied 12. will, have fed 


Answers to Exercise 12: 

1. will have been arguing 2. shall have been touring or will have been touring 3. will 
have been wondering 4. shall have been taking or will have been taking 5. will have 
been snowing 6. will have been longing 7. will have been giving 8. shall have been 
holding or will have been holding 


Answers to Exercise 13: 

1. Will he have been guarding the luggage? He will not have been guarding the luggage. 
Will he not have been guarding the luggage? Won't he have been guarding the luggage? 
He will have been guarding the luggage, won't he? 

2. Will they have been preparing the meal? They will not have been preparing the meal. 
Will they not have been preparing the meal? Won't they have been preparing the meal? 
They will have been preparing the meal, won't they? 


Answers to Exercise 14: 

1. will have been offering 2. Will, have been snowing 3. shall or will, have been 
planning 4. Will, have been hoping 5. shall have been visiting or will have been visiting 
6. will, have been developing 7. Will, have been clipping 8. Shall or Will, have been 
seeing 9. will have been waiting 10. Will, have been lying 11. Will, have been playing 
12. will, have been living 


Answers to Exercise 15: 
1. had, mailed 2. comes 3. ask 4. had begged 5. has 6. had watered 7. had, left 8. 
perform 9. had organized 10. are 11. had brought 12. snows 13. had, finished 14. find 


CHAPTER 8. CONJUGATIONS WITH THE AUXILIARY WOULD 


1. Uses of the auxiliary Would 


English verbs conjugated with the auxiliary would are used in a variety of ways. For 
instance, the auxiliary would is often used in polite requests and suggestions. In the 
following examples, the verbs conjugated with would are underlined. 
e.g. Would you please tell me the time? 

Perhaps it would be a good idea to call the office. 


The auxiliary would can also express a future in the past, and is used in reporting 
statements and questions which pertained to the future at the time they were made. 
e.g. She asked if we would help her the next day. 

They said they would arrange to meet us the following week. 


The auxiliary would can also be used in wishes pertaining to the future, and in the main 
clauses of sentences containing false or improbable conditions. These two uses of the 
auxiliary would will be discussed in the next chapter. 
e.g. | wish they would help us. 

It would have saved time if | had known what to do. 
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2. Formation of conjugations with the auxiliary Would 


There are four types of conjugation formed with the auxiliary would: the Simple, the 
Continuous, the Perfect, and the Perfect Continuous. 


The conjugations with would are formed in the same way as the Future conjugations, 
except that instead of will and shall, would and should are used. In the conjugations 
with would, should may be used for the first person in British English; however, would 
is normally used for the first person in American English. 


Like will and shall, would is a modal auxiliary. When verbs are conjugated with modal 
auxiliaries, the results are sometimes referred to as moods rather than tenses. 


a. The simple conjugation with the auxiliary Would 
The Simple conjugation with the auxiliary would is used to express non-continuous 
actions. 


In spoken English, the auxiliary would is frequently contracted to 'd. It should be noted 
that this contraction is the same as that used for had. 


In the case of the verb to work, the Simple conjugation with the auxiliary would is as 
follows: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 

| would work I'd work 

you would work you'd work 

he would work he'd work 

she would work she'd work 

it would work itd work 

we would work we'd work 

they would work they'd work 


The contraction it'd is used less frequently than the other contractions, since it is more 
difficult to pronounce. 


As illustrated below, the word order for questions and negative statements in the 
Simple conjugation with the auxiliary would is similar to that in other English 
conjugations. The negative tag questions are underlined. 


In spoken English, would not is frequently contracted to wouldn't. 


Simple conjugation with Would 


Type of Statement Examples 
Affirmative Statement: | would work. 


They would work. 


Question: Would | work? 
Would they work? 
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Negative Statement: | would not work. 
They would not work. 


Negative Question without Would | not work? 
Contractions: Would they not work? 

Negative Question with Wouldnt | work? 
Contractions: Wouldnt they work? 

Negative Tag Question: | would work, wouldnt I? 


They would work, wouldn't they? 


See Exercises 1 and 2. 


The Simple conjugation with the auxiliary would is often used in polite requests and 
suggestions. 
e.g. Would you please pass the butter? 

Perhaps it would be best to postpone the meeting. 
In the first example, would pass is used in a polite request. In the second example, 
would be is used in a polite suggestion. 


See Exercise 3. 


b. The continuous conjugation with the auxiliary Would 
The Continuous conjugation with the auxiliary would is used to express continuous, 
ongoing actions. 


In the case of the verb to work, the Continuous conjugation with the auxiliary would is 
as follows: 


| would be working 
you would be working 
he would be working 
she would be working 
it would be working 
we would be working 
they would be working 


As illustrated below, the word order for questions and negative statements in the 


Continuous conjugation with the auxiliary would is similar to that in other English 
conjugations. The negative tag questions are underlined. 


Continuous conjugation with Would 


Type of Statement Examples 
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Affirmative Statement: | would be working. 
They would be working. 


Question: Would | be working? 
Would they be working? 


Negative Statement: | would not be working. 
They would not be working. 


Negative Question without Would | not be working? 
Contractions: Would they not be working? 

Negative Question with Wouldn't | be working? 
Contractions: Wouldn't they be working? 

Negative Tag Question: | would be working, wouldn't I? 


They would be working, wouldn't they? 


See Exercises 4 and 5. 


c. The perfect conjugation with the auxiliary Would 
In the case of the verb to work, the Perfect conjugation with the auxiliary would is as 
follows: 


| would have worked 
you would have worked 
he would have worked 
she would have worked 
it would have worked 
we would have worked 
they would have worked 


As illustrated below, the word order for questions and negative statements in the 
Perfect conjugation with the auxiliary would is similar to that in other English 
conjugations. The negative tag questions are underlined. 


Perfect conjugation with Would 


Type of Statement Examples 
Affirmative Statement: | would have worked. 


They would have worked. 


Question: Would | have worked? 
Would they have worked? 


Negative Statement: | would not have worked. 
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They would not have worked. 


Negative Question without Would | not have worked? 
Contractions: Would they not have worked? 

Negative Question with Wouldn't | have worked? 
Contractions: Wouldn't they have worked? 

Negative Tag Question: | would have worked, wouldn't I? 


They would have worked, wouldn't they? 


See Exercises 6 and 7. 


Unlike the Perfect conjugations in the English past, present, and future tenses, the 
Perfect conjugation with the auxiliary would is not generally used to express an action 
completed by a certain time. 


Instead, the Perfect conjugation with the auxiliary would may be used as a past form of 
the Simple conjugation with the auxiliary would. The verbs in the following examples 
are underlined. 


Present Form Past Form 
| would like that. | would have liked that. 
We would write to him. We would have written to him. 


In the first example, the Perfect conjugation would have liked is used as the past form 
of the Simple conjugation would like. In the second example, the Perfect conjugation 
would have written is used as the past form of the Simple conjugation would write. 


See Exercises 8 and 9. 


d. The perfect continuous conjugation with the auxiliary Would 
In the case of the verb to work, the Perfect Continuous conjugation with the auxiliary 
would is as follows: 


| would have been working 
you would have been working 
he would have been working 
she would have been working 
it would have been working 
we would have been working 
they would have been working 


As illustrated below, the word order for questions and negative statements in the 
Perfect Continuous conjugation with the auxiliary would is similar to that in other 
English conjugations. The negative tag questions are underlined. 
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Perfect continuous conjugation with Would 


Type of Statement Examples 
Affirmative Statement: | would have been working. 


They would have been working. 


Question: Would | have been working? 
Would they have been working? 


Negative Statement: | would not have been working. 
They would not have been working. 


Negative Question without Would I not have been working? 
Contractions: Would they not have been working? 

Negative Question with Wouldn't | have been working? 
Contractions: Wouldn't they have been working? 

Negative Tag Question: | would have been working, wouldn't I? 


They would have been working, wouldn't they? 


See Exercises 10 and 11. 


Like the Perfect conjugation with the auxiliary would, the Perfect Continuous 
conjugation with the auxiliary would is not generally used to express an action 
completed by a certain time. 


Instead, the Perfect Continuous conjugation with the auxiliary would may be used as a 
past form of the Continuous conjugation with the auxiliary would. The verbs in the 
following examples are underlined. 


Present Form Past Form 
| would be waiting outside. | would have been waiting outside. 
He would be helping you. He would have been helping you. 


In the first example, the Perfect Continuous conjugation would have been waiting is 
used as the past form of the Continuous conjugation would be waiting. In the second 
example, the Perfect Continuous conjugation would have been helping is used as the 
past form of the Continuous conjugation would be helping. 


See Exercise 12. 


3. Summary of the formation of the conjugations with the auxiliary Would 
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The following table summarizes the formation of the conjugations with the auxiliary 
would. 


Conjugation Auxiliary Verb Form 
Simple would bare infinitive 
Continuous would be present participle 
Perfect would have past participle 
Perfect Continuous would have been present participle 


4. The "future in the past" 


The modal auxiliary would is the past form of the modal auxiliary will. For this reason, 
the auxiliary would can be used to form what is sometimes called a future in the past. 


The future in the past is used in reporting statements and questions which pertained to 
the future at the time they were made. In the following examples, the verbs in the 
main clauses are printed in bold type, and the verbs in the subordinate clauses are 
underlined. 


Tense of Verb in Main Clause Complete Sentence 
Simple Present | think you will succeed. 
Simple Past | thought you would succeed. 


In the sentence I think you will succeed, the verb of the main clause, think, is in the 
Simple Present, and the verb of the subordinate clause, will succeed, is in the Simple 
Future. If the verb think is changed to the Simple Past, then the verb will succeed 
must also be put into the past, by using the auxiliary would instead of will. 


The following are other examples of the use of the future in the past: 


Tense of Verb in Main Clause Complete Sentence 


Simple Present She says she will visit us next week. 

Simple Past She said she would visit us the following week. 
Simple Present They know that we will be arriving tomorrow. 
Simple Past They knew that we would be arriving the next day. 


In both pairs of examples, when the verb in the main clause is changed from the Simple 
Present to the Simple Past, the verb in the subordinate clause is changed from a future 
tense to the future in the past, by changing the auxiliary will to would. 


It should be noted that adverb and adverb phrases such as tomorrow, yesterday and 
next year can be used only with reference to present time. When used with reference 
to past or future time, as in reported speech, these adverbs and adverb phrases must 
be changed. 


For instance, tomorrow must be changed to an expression such as the next day or the 
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following day; and next year must be changed to an expression such as the next year 
or the following year. Other examples are given in the table below. 


Used with Reference to Present Used with Reference to Past or Future 
Time Time 
tomorrow the next day or the following day 
today that day or the same day 
yesterday the day before or the previous day 
next week the next week or the following week 
this week that week or the same week 
last week the week before or the previous week 
next year the next year or the following year 
this year that year or the same year 
last year the year before or the previous year 


EXERCISES for Chapter 8 


1. Rewrite the following affirmative statements as questions, negative statements, 
negative questions without contractions, negative questions with contractions, and 
affirmative statements followed by negative tag questions. For example: 

He would like to help us. 

Would he like to help us? 

He would not like to help us. 

Would he not like to help us? 

Wouldn't he like to help us? 

He would like to help us, wouldn't he? 


1. She would find it easy. 
2. They would be on time. 
Answers 


2. Complete the following sentences, using the indicated verbs in the Simple 
conjugation with the auxiliary would. For example: 

| some coffee. (to like) 

| would like some coffee. 


he us? (to believe) 
Would he believe us? 


They not the interruption. (to mind) 
They would not mind the interruption. 


you not to stay at home? (to prefer) 
Would you not prefer to stay at home? 


1. We our best. (to try) 
2. you not your glasses? (to need) 
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3. | everything carefully. (to plan) 

4. they us? (to remember) 

5. he not willing to help them? (to be) 

6. she not a good job? (to do) 

7. We not much luggage. (to bring) 

8. they their decision? (to reconsider) 

9. You a great deal. (to learn) 

10. he not the tickets ahead of time? (to purchase) 


Answers 


3. Complete the following polite requests and suggestions, using the indicated verbs in 
the Simple conjugation with the auxiliary would. For example: 

you. some help? (to like) 

Would you like some help? 


you please me the way to the post office? (to tell) 
Would you please tell me the way to the post office? 


1. you for some coffee? (to care) 

2. you not to visit the library? (to prefer) 

3. | think it wise to let them know. (to be) 

4. you please here? (to wait) 

5.1 not that excursion. (to recommend) 
6. you the door open? (to hold) 

Answers 


4. Rewrite the following affirmative statements as questions, negative statements, 
negative questions without contractions, negative questions with contractions, and 
affirmative statements followed by negative tag questions. For example: 

She would be arriving by bus. 

Would she be arriving by bus? 

She would not be arriving by bus. 

Would she not be arriving by bus? 

Wouldn't she be arriving by bus? 

She would be arriving by bus, wouldn't she? 


1. You would be coming with us. 
2. He would be setting an example. 
Answers 


5. Complete the following sentences, using the indicated verbs in the Continuous 
conjugation with the auxiliary would. For example: 

| for good weather. (to wish) 

| would be wishing for good weather. 


you them? (to visit) 
Would you be visiting them? 


He not to come. (to expect) 
He would not be expecting to come. 
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they not their car? (to drive) 
Would they not be driving their car? 


1. | not overtime. (to work) 

2. she not to stay? (to intend) 

3. He for us to call. (to wait) 

4. they warm clothes? (to wear) 

5. You twenty dollars on books. (to spend) 
6. we early? (to arrive) 

7. | not the guests? (to receive) 

8. They not him for a long time. (to see) 
9, he not what to do? (to wonder) 

10. She not her bicycle. (to ride) 
Answers 


6. Rewrite the following affirmative statements as questions, negative statements, 
negative questions without contractions, negative questions with contractions, and 
affirmative statements followed by negative tag questions. For example: 

It would have been a disaster. 

Would it have been a disaster? 

It would not have been a disaster. 

Would it not have been a disaster? 

Wouldn't it have been a disaster? 

It would have been a disaster, wouldnt it? 


1. We would have told you. 
2. They would have won. 
Answers 


7. Complete the following sentences, using the indicated verbs in the Perfect 
conjugation with the auxiliary would. For example: 

They this interesting. (to find) 

They would have found this interesting. 


she without us? (to come) 
Would she have come without us? 


He not the map. (to lose) 
He would not have lost the map. 


we not him the news? (to tell) 
Would we not have told him the news? 


1.1 everything. (to arrange) 

2. She not to come. (to forget) 

3. they not what to do? (to know) 

4. he this route? (to choose) 

5. We them make a contribution. (to let) 
6 you not it was missing? (to notice) 
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7. He not it to your old address. (to send) 


8. you it? (to mention) 

9. | able to find you. (to be) 
10. they not us? (to join) 
Answers 


8. Rewrite the following sentences so that they refer to the past, by changing the verbs 
from the Simple conjugation to the Perfect conjugation. For example: 

| would like to come. 

| would have liked to come. 


Would he appreciate it? 
Would he have appreciated it? 


They would not mind. 
They would not have minded. 


Would she not remember us? 
Would she not have remembered us? 


. They would mail us their address. 

. Would you recognize him? 

. He would not order pizza. 

. Would | not need your help? 

. She would prefer to play the violin. 

. Would they not provide clear instructions? 
. It would not be a good idea. 

. Would you feel left out? 

Answers 


coo Ui.» con = 


9. Rewrite the following sentences so that they refer to the present, by changing the 
verbs from the Perfect conjugation to the Simple conjugation. For example: 

It would have been preferable. 

It would be preferable. 


Would we have succeeded? 
Would we succeed? 


They would not have understood. 
They would not understand. 


Would you not have preferred to go? 
Would you not prefer to go? 


. Would she have drunk the lemonade? 

. You would not have wanted to be late. 

. We would have begun at once. 

. | would not have stayed up all night. 

. Would he not have eaten the ice cream? 
. Would they have made the dessert? 


CAJUN- 
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7. She would have known what to do. 
8. Would you not have recommended it? 
Answers 


10. Rewrite the following affirmative statements as questions, negative statements, 
negative questions without contractions, negative questions with contractions, and 
affirmative statements followed by negative tag questions. For example: 

| would have been playing in the orchestra. 

Would | have been playing in the orchestra? 

| would not have been playing in the orchestra. 

Would | not have been playing in the orchestra? 

Wouldn't | have been playing in the orchestra? 

| would have been playing in the orchestra, wouldn't I? 


1. He would have been listening to the radio. 
2. She would have been watering the lawn. 
Answers 


11. Complete the following sentences, using the indicated verbs in the Perfect 
Continuous conjugation with the auxiliary would. For example: 
He to see us. (to hope) 


He would have been hoping to see us. 


you to come? (to plan) 
Would you have been planning to come? 


We not rubber boots. (to wear) 
We would not have been wearing rubber boots. 


she not this? (to expect) 
Would she not have been expecting this? 


1. | to catch the bus. (to hurry) 

2. you with us? (to stay) 

3. He not by train. (to travel) 

4. we not you here? (to meet) 

5. They to Halifax. (to come) 

6. we a report? (to make) 

T she not the parcels? (to open) 
8. We not to the radio. (to listen) 
9. You for a long time. (to wait) 

10. they the operation? (to run) 


Answers 
12. Put each of the following sentences into the past, by changing the verb from the 
Continuous conjugation to the Perfect Continuous conjugation. For example: 

| would be enjoying it. 

| would have been enjoying it. 


Would she be preparing for the trip? 
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1 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 
7 


8. 


Would she have been preparing for the trip? 


We would not be entertaining such suspicions. 
We would not have been entertaining such suspicions. 


Would he not be organizing the evidence? 
Would he not have been organizing the evidence? 


. | would be investigating the report. 

. Would he be following the shoreline? 

. You would not be listening to rumors. 

It would be growing colder. 

. They would not be exceeding the speed limit. 
. Would she not be weeding the garden? 

. Would we be receiving the messages? 

They would be reporting to us. 


Answers 


13. For each of the following sentences, change the verb in the main clause from the 
Simple Present to the Simple Past; and change the verb in the subordinate clause from 
the Simple Future to the future in the past. If necessary, alter the adverb or adverb 
phrase referring to time. For example: 


Ne} 


He thinks it will snow tomorrow. 
He thought it would snow the next day. 


We believe she will succeed. 
We believed she would succeed. 


| think she will come next week. 
| thought she would come the next week. 


1. | promise I will help you. 

2. She says the letter will arrive tomorrow. 

3. The boys are certain that their plane will fly. 
4. We expect the weather will improve. 

5; 
6 
7 
8 


He maintains that he will win next year. 


. We feel that the plan will not work. 

. You know | will return next week. 

. They tell us that the harvest will be good. 
. He hopes the circus will come tomorrow. 


10. | am sure they will be welcome. 

11. We think the fruit will be ripe next month. 
12. They say they will follow us. 

Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 8 
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Answers to Exercise 1: 

1. Would she find it easy? She would not find it easy. Would she not find it easy? 
Wouldn't she find it easy? She would find it easy, wouldn't she? 

2. Would they be on time? They would not be on time. Would they not be on time? 
Wouldn't they be on time? They would be on time, wouldn't they? 


Answers to Exercise 2: 
1. would try 2. Would, need 3. would plan 4. Would, remember 5. Would, be 6. Would, 
do 7. would, bring 8. Would, reconsider 9. would learn 10. Would, purchase 


Answers to Exercise 3: 
1. Would, care 2. Would, prefer 3. would be 4. Would, wait 5. would, recommend 6. 
Would, hold 


Answers to Exercise 4: 

1. Would you be coming with us? You would not be coming with us. Would you not be 
coming with us? Wouldn't you be coming with us? You would be coming with us, wouldn't 
you? 

2. Would he be setting an example? He would not be setting an example. Would he not 
be setting an example? Wouldn't he be setting an example? He would be setting an 
example, wouldn't he? 


Answers to Exercise 5: 

1. would, be working 2. Would, be intending 3. would be waiting 4. Would, be wearing 
5. would be spending 6. Would, be arriving 7. Would, be receiving 8. would, be seeing 
9. Would, be wondering 10. would, be riding 


Answers to Exercise 6: 

1. Would we have told you? We would not have told you. Would we not have told you? 
Wouldn't we have told you? We would have told you, wouldn't we? 

2. Would they have won? They would not have won. Would they not have won? Wouldn't 
they have won? They would have won, wouldn't they? 


Answers to Exercise 7: 

1. would have arranged 2. would, have forgotten 3. Would, have known 4. Would, have 
chosen 5. would have let 6. Would, have noticed 7. would, have sent 8. Would, have 
mentioned 9. would have been 10. Would, have joined 


Answers to Exercise 8: 

1. They would have mailed us their address. 2. Would you have recognized him? 3. He 
would not have ordered pizza. 4. Would | not have needed your help? 5. She would have 
preferred to play the violin. 6. Would they not have provided clear instructions? 7. It 
would not have been a good idea. 8. Would you have felt left out? 


Answers to Exercise 9: 

1. Would she drink the lemonade? 2. You would not want to be late. 3. We would begin 
at once. 4. | would not stay up all night. 5. Would he not eat the ice cream? 6. Would 
they make the dessert? 7. She would know what to do. 8. Would you not recommend it? 


Answers to Exercise 10: 
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1. Would he have been listening to the radio? He would not have been listening to the 
radio. Would he not have been listening to the radio? Wouldn't he have been listening to 
the radio? He would have been listening to the radio, wouldn't he? 

2. Would she have been watering the lawn? She would not have been watering the lawn. 
Would she not have been watering the lawn? Wouldn't she have been watering the lawn? 
She would have been watering the lawn, wouldn't she? 


Answers to Exercise 11: 

1. would have been hurrying 2. Would, have been staying 3. would, have been traveling 
4. Would, have been meeting 5. would have been coming 6. Would, have been making 
7. Would, have been opening 8. would, have been listening 9. would have been waiting 
10. Would, have been running 


Answers to Exercise 12: 

1. | would have been investigating the report. 2. Would he have been following the 
shoreline? 3. You would not have been listening to rumors. 4. It would have been 
growing colder. 5. They would not have been exceeding the speed limit. 6. Would she 
not have been weeding the garden? 7. Would we have been receiving the messages? 8. 
They would have been reporting to us. 


Answers to Exercise 13: 

1. | promised | would help you. 2. She said the letter would arrive the next day. 3. The 
boys were certain that their plane would fly. 4. We expected the weather would 
improve. 5. He maintained that he would win the next year. 6. We felt that the plan 
would not work. 7. You knew | would return the next week. 8. They told us that the 
harvest would be good. 9. He hoped the circus would come the next day. 10. | was sure 
they would be welcome. 11. We thought the fruit would be ripe the next month. 12. 
They said they would follow us. 


CHAPTER 9. THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
1. Uses of the subjunctive 


In modern English, the Simple Present Subjunctive is most commonly used in formal 
commands and requests. In the following examples, the verbs in the Simple Present 
Subjunctive are underlined. 
e.g. They demand that he submit a report. 

We request that you be here tomorrow. 


The Simple Present Subjunctive is also still used in a few traditional expressions. 
e.g. Long live the King! 


The past tenses of the Subjunctive, and the auxiliary would, are used in expressing 
wishes. 
e.g. | wish you were here. 

| wish | had known that. 

| wish the rain would stop. 


The past tenses of the Subjunctive, and the auxiliary would, can also be used in order 
to indicate that conditions being expressed are false or improbable. 
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e.g. If | were rich, | would travel around the world. 
If he had been here, he would have been glad to see you. 


In the first example, the use of the Simple Past Subjunctive were and the Simple 
conjugation with would indicates that the condition expressed in the clause If | were 
rich is false or improbable. In the second example, the use of the Past Perfect 
Subjunctive had been, and the Perfect conjugation with would, indicates that the 
condition expressed in the clause If he had been here is false. 


2. Formation of the subjunctive 


The English past and present tenses discussed in previous chapters are in what is usually 
referred to as the Indicative Mood. Each of the past and present tenses in the 
Indicative Mood has a corresponding tense in the Subjunctive Mood. 


In modern English, most verb tenses in the Subjunctive Mood are similar or identical to 
the corresponding tenses in the Indicative Mood. It should be noted that verbs in the 
Subjunctive Mood do not modify, but have the same form regardless of the subject. 


The Simple Present Subjunctive and Simple Past Subjunctive of the verb to be are 
shown below. The Indicative forms are also given, for purposes of comparison. The 
Subjunctive forms which differ from the corresponding Indicative forms are shown in 
bold type. 


The simple indicative and subjunctive tenses of the verb To Be 


Simple Present 


Indicative Subjunctive 
| am | be 
you are you be 
he is he be 
she is she be 
it is it be 
we are we be 
they are they be 
Simple Past 
Indicative Subjunctive 
| was | were 
you were you were 
he was he were 
she was she were 
it was it were 
we were we were 
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they were 


they were 


For any verb, the Simple Present Subjunctive is formed from the bare infinitive of the 


verb. 


For any verb except the verb to be, the Simple Past Subjunctive is identical to the 


Simple Past Indicative. 


For all of the past and present tenses conjugated with auxiliaries, the Subjunctive 


tenses are formed in the same way as the Indicative tenses, except that the Subjunctive 


of the auxiliaries is used. 


Using the example of the verb to work, the following table compares the tenses of the 


Indicative and Subjunctive Moods. The Subjunctive forms which differ from the 


corresponding Indicative forms are printed in bold type. 


The indicative and subjunctive tenses of the verb To Work 


Indicative 
| work 
you work 
he works 
she works 
it works 
we work 
they work 


Indicative 
| am working 
you are working 
he is working 
she is working 
it is working 
we are working 
they are working 


Indicative 
| have worked 
you have worked 
he has worked 
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Simple Present 


Subjunctive 
| work 


you work 
he work 
she work 
it work 
we work 
they work 


Present Continuous 


Subjunctive 
| be working 


you be working 
he be working 
she be working 
it be working 
we be working 
they be working 


Present Perfect 


Subjunctive 
| have worked 


you have worked 
he have worked 
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she has worked 

it has worked 

we have worked 
they have worked 


Indicative 
| have been working 
you have been working 
he has been working 
she has been working 
it has been working 
we have been working 
they have been working 


Indicative 
| worked 
you worked 
he worked 
she worked 
it worked 
we worked 
they worked 


Indicative 
| was working 
you were working 
he was working 
she was working 
it was working 
we were working 
they were working 


Indicative 
| had worked 
you had worked 
he had worked 
she had worked 
it had worked 
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she have worked 
it have worked 
we have worked 
they have worked 


Present Perfect Continuous 


Subjunctive 


| have been working 
you have been working 
he have been working 
she have been working 
it have been working 
we have been working 
they have been working 


Simple Past 


Subjunctive 


| worked 
you worked 
he worked 
she worked 
it worked 
we worked 
they worked 


Past Continuous 


Subjunctive 


| were working 
you were working 
he were working 
she were working 
it were working 
we were working 
they were working 


Past Perfect 


Subjunctive 


| had worked 
you had worked 
he had worked 
she had worked 
it had worked 
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we had worked we had worked 
they had worked they had worked 


Past Perfect Continuous 


Indicative Subjunctive 

| had been working | had been working 
you had been working you had been working 
he had been working he had been working 
she had been working she had been working 
it had been working it had been working 
we had been working we had been working 
they had been working they had been working 


The following table summarizes the formation of the English Subjunctive tenses: 


Tense Auxiliary Verb Form 
Simple Present do bare infinitive 
Present Continuous be present participle 
Present Perfect have past participle 
Present Perfect Continuous have been present participle 
Simple Past did bare infinitive 
Past Continuous were present participle 
Past Perfect had past participle 
Past Perfect Continuous had been present participle 


3. Formal commands and requests 


The Simple Present Subjunctive was once more extensively used than it is today. In 
modern American English, the Simple Present Subjunctive is still used in clauses 
beginning with the word that which express formal commands or requests. In the 
following examples, the word that is printed in bold type, and the verbs in the Simple 
Present Subjunctive are underlined. 
e.g. They requested that she arrive early. 

It is important that they be present at the meeting. 

The demand that he provide identification will create a delay. 


The main clauses of the preceding examples are they requested, it is important and 
the demand will create a delay. In the first example, the verb requested is in the 
Simple Past; in the second example, the verb is is in the Simple Present; and in the 
third example, the verb will create is in the Simple Future. 
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As illustrated in these examples, the use of the Simple Present Subjunctive in the 
subordinate clause of a formal command or request is independent of the tense of the 
verb in the main clause. 


The Simple Present Subjunctive is more commonly used in formal English than in 
informal English. For instance, the sentence "He advises that you not be late," is an 
example of formal English. In informal English, the same idea would probably be 
expressed by the sentence "He advises you not to be late," in which the infinitive is 
used, rather than a clause requiring the Simple Present Subjunctive. 


See Exercise 1. 


4. Wishes 


The past tenses of the Subjunctive, and the auxiliary would, are used in the 
subordinate clauses of sentences which use the verb to wish in the main clause. In the 
following examples, the verb to wish is printed in bold type, and the verbs in the 
subordinate clauses are underlined. 
e.g. He wishes that he were rich. 

They wish that they had studied harder when they were young. 

She wishes that you would come to the meeting tomorrow. 


It should be noted that the word that can be omitted from a sentence which uses the 
verb to wish in the main clause. 
e.g. He wishes he were rich. 

They wish they had studied harder when they were young. 

She wishes you would come to the meeting tomorrow. 


The form of the verb used in the subordinate clause of a wish is independent of the 
tense of the verb in the main clause. As explained below, the form of the verb used in 
the subordinate clause of a wish is determined by whether the time of the action 
referred to in the subordinate clause is earlier than, the same as, or later than the time 
of the action referred to in the main clause. 


a. An earlier time 
When the subordinate clause refers to an earlier time than the main clause, the Past 
Perfect Subjunctive is usually used in the subordinate clause. In the following examples, 
the verbs in the Past Perfect Subjunctive are underlined. 
e.g. We wished he had spoken to us. 

| wish you had called earlier. 

They will wish they had listened to us sooner. 


In the case of a continuous, ongoing action, the Past Perfect Continuous Subjunctive 
may be used instead of the Past Perfect Subjunctive. In the following example, the verb 
in the Past Perfect Continuous Subjunctive is underlined. 

e.g. She wishes she had been staying with us last week. 
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In each of these examples, the use of the Past Perfect Subjunctive or the Past Perfect 
Continuous Subjunctive indicates that the subordinate clause refers to an earlier time 
than the main clause. 


See Exercise 2. 


b. The same time 
When the subordinate clause refers to the same time as the main clause, the Simple 
Past Subjunctive is usually used in the subordinate clause. In the following examples, 
the verbs in the Simple Past Subjunctive are underlined. 
e.g. When she was at the party, she wished she were at home. 

Now that he is in China, he wishes he understood Chinese. 

When we begin the trip, they will wish they were with us. 


In the case of a continuous, ongoing action, the Past Continuous Subjunctive may be 
used instead of the Simple Past Subjunctive. In the following example, the verb in the 
Past Continuous Subjunctive is underlined. 

e.g. They wish they were traveling now. 


In each of these examples, the use of the Simple Past Subjunctive or the Past 
Continuous Subjunctive indicates that the subordinate clause refers to the same time as 
the main clause. 


See Exercise 3. 


c. A later time 
When the subordinate clause refers to a later time than the main clause, the Simple 
conjugation with the auxiliary would is usually used in the subordinate clause. In the 
following examples, the verbs in the Simple conjugation with would are underlined. 
e.g. You wished she would arrive the next day. 

| wish she would change her mind. 

He will wish we would join him the following week. 


In each of these examples, the use of the Simple conjugation with would indicates that 
the subordinate clause refers to a later time than the main clause. 


See Exercise 4. 


d. Summary 
The following table summarizes the verb forms most often used in the subordinate 
clauses of sentences expressing wishes. 


Time Referred to in Subordinate Clause 
Compared to Time Referred to in Main Form of Verb Used in Subordinate 
Clause Clause 


Earlier Past Perfect Subjunctive or 


Past Perfect Continuous Subjunctive 
e.g. | wish it had snowed yesterday. 
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Same Simple Past Subjunctive or 
Past Continuous Subjunctive 


e.g. | wish it were snowing now. 


Later Simple conjugation with would 
e.g. | wish it would snow tomorrow. 


See Exercise 5. 


e. Use of the auxiliary Could in expressing wishes 
It should be noted that the modal auxiliary could, which will be discussed further in the 
next chapter, can also be used in the subordinate clause of a sentence expressing a 
wish. The auxiliary could forms conjugations in the same way as the auxiliary would. 
e.g. | wish | could help you tomorrow. 

| wish | could help you now. 


As illustrated in the preceding examples, the Simple conjugation with could may be 
used when the time referred to in the subordinate clause is later than, or the same as, 
the time referred to in the main clause. 


As illustrated in the following example, the Perfect conjugation with could may be used 
when the time referred to in the subordinate clause is earlier than the time referred to 
in the main clause. 


e.g. | wish | could have helped you yesterday. 


5. Conditions which are false or improbable 


Conditions are most often expressed in subordinate clauses beginning with the word if. 
In the following examples, the word if is printed in bold type. 

e.g. If it had rained yesterday, we would have stayed at home. 

The condition contained in this sentence is expressed in the subordinate clause if it had 
rained yesterday. 


Sometimes the word if is omitted from a subordinate clause expressing a condition. 
When the word if is omitted, the verb (in the case of the Simple tenses of to be), or the 
first auxiliary, must be placed before the subject. The following pairs of sentences 
illustrate the change in word order which occurs when the word if is omitted from a 
clause expressing a condition. In these examples, the verbs of the subordinate clauses 
are underlined. 
e.g. If | were braver, | would challenge him. 

Were | braver, | would challenge him. 


If they had been expecting us, they would have arranged to meet us. 
Had they been expecting us, they would have arranged to meet us. 


If | had not received your message, | would have left. 
Had | not received your message, | would have left. 
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See Exercise 6. 


As well as being expressed in subordinate clauses beginning with the word if, conditions 
may also be expressed in subordinate clauses beginning with the word unless. 
e.g. Unless he were a giant, he would not be able to see over the wall. 


Either the Indicative Mood or the Subjunctive Mood can be used to express a condition. 


In the case of a condition which is considered true or probable, the Indicative Mood is 
used. 

e.g. If she is here now, we will ask her opinion. 

In this example, the verb is is in the Simple Present Indicative. The use of the Simple 
Present Indicative indicates that the condition if she is here now is considered to be 
probable. 


In the case of a condition which is considered false or improbable, the Subjunctive 
Mood is used. 

e.g. If she were here now, we would ask her opinion. 

In this example, the verb were is in the Simple Past Subjunctive. The use of the Simple 
Past Subjunctive indicates that the condition if she were here now is considered to be 
false or improbable. 


a. Forms of the verb used in the main clause 

When a sentence contains a condition which is considered false or improbable, the verb 
in the main clause is usually in the Simple or Perfect conjugation with the auxiliary 
would. 


i. Referring to present or future time 
In a sentence containing a false or improbable condition, if the main clause refers to 
present or future time, the Simple conjugation with the auxiliary would is usually used. 
In the following examples, the verbs in the Simple conjugation with would are 
underlined. 
e.g. If he were ready, | would accompany him. 

If she came, | would lend her my bicycle. 


In these examples, the use of the Simple conjugation with would indicates that the 
main clauses | would accompany him and I would lend her my bicycle refer to present 
or future time. 


In the case of a continuous, ongoing action, the Continuous conjugation with would may 
be used. In the following examples, the verbs in the Continuous conjugation with would 
are underlined. 
e.g. If they were here, he would be speaking to them now. 

If they arrived tomorrow, he would be giving them a tour of the city. 


See Exercise 7. 


ii. Referring to past time 
In a sentence containing a false or improbable condition, if the main clause refers to 
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past time, the Perfect conjugation with the auxiliary would is usually used. In the 
following example, the verb in the Perfect conjugation with would is underlined. 
e.g. If it had snowed, | would have skied in the park. 


In this example, the use of the Perfect conjugation with would indicates that the main 
clause | would have skied in the park refers to past time. The use of the Perfect 
conjugation with would, combined with the use of the Past Perfect in the subordinate 
clause, indicates that the condition it had snowed is false, and that the action of skiing 
did not take place. 


In the case of a continuous, ongoing action, the Perfect Continuous conjugation with 
would may be used. In the following example, the verb in the Perfect Continuous 
conjugation with would is underlined. 

e.g. If they had been here, he would have been speaking to them. 


See Exercise 8. 


iii. Summary 
The forms of the verb most commonly used in the main clauses of sentences containing 
false or improbable conditions are summarized in the following table. 


Referring To Verb in Main Clause 
Present or Simple conjugation with would 
future time or Continuous conjugation with would 
e.g. If you started now, you would arrive on time. 


Past time Perfect conjugation with would 
or Perfect Continuous conjugation with would 
e.g. If you had started yesterday, you would have arrived on time. 


See Exercise 9. 


iv. Use of the auxiliary Could in sentences containing false or improbable Conditions 
It should be noted that the auxiliary could can be used in either the main clause or the 
subordinate clause of a sentence containing a false or improbable condition. The first 
pair of examples illustrates the use of the auxiliary could in the main clause. The 
second pair of examples illustrates the use of the auxiliary could in the subordinate 
clause. 
e.g. If they studied hard, they could pass the exam next year. 

If they had studied hard, they could have passed the exam last year. 


If you could see me now, you would not recognize me. 
If you could have seen me yesterday, you would not have recognized me. 


In these examples, the verbs could pass and could see are in the Simple conjugation 
with could; and the verbs could have passed and could have seen are in the Perfect 
conjugation with could. As illustrated in these examples, the Simple conjugation with 
could may be used to refer to present or future time; whereas the Perfect conjugation 
with could may be used to refer to past time. 
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b. Forms of the verb used in the subordinate clause 
i. Referring to present or future time 
In a sentence containing a false or improbable condition, if the subordinate clause 
refers to present or future time, the Simple Past Subjunctive is usually used. In the 
following examples, the verbs in the Simple Past Subjunctive are underlined. 
e.g. If it snowed, | would ski in the park. 

If he were here, | would give him the books. 


In these examples, the use of the Simple Past Subjunctive indicates that the 
subordinate clauses if it snowed and if he were here refer to present or future time. 


In the case of a continuous, ongoing action, the Past Continuous Subjunctive may be 
used. In the following example, the verb in the Past Continuous Subjunctive is 
underlined. 

If she were staying here now, | would let her ride my horse. 


See Exercise 10. 


It should be noted that, in the case of the verb to be, in informal English, the Simple 

Past Indicative is often used instead of the Simple Past Subjunctive. For instance, the 
following pair of examples shows how the same idea might be expressed in formal and 
informal English. 


Formal: If he were here now, | would give him the books. 
Informal: If he was here now, | would give him the books. 


It should be observed that, even when the Indicative is used instead of the Subjunctive, 
the use of a past tense for an action pertaining to present time, combined with the use 
of the conjugation with would in the main clause, is enough to indicate clearly that the 
condition expressed is considered false or improbable. However, this use of was instead 
of were is considered grammatically incorrect in formal English. 


ii. Referring to past time 

In a sentence containing a false or improbable condition, if the subordinate clause 
refers to past time, the Past Perfect Subjunctive is usually used. In the following 
example, the verb in the Past Perfect Subjunctive is underlined. 

e.g. If he had wanted to come, he would have called us. 


In this example, the use of the Past Perfect Subjunctive indicates that the subordinate 
clause if he had wanted to come refers to past time. The use of the Past Perfect 
Subjunctive also indicates that the condition he had wanted to come is false. 


In the case of a continuous, ongoing action, the Past Perfect Continuous Subjunctive 
may be used. In the following example, the verb in the Past Perfect Continuous 
Subjunctive is underlined. 

e.g. If it had been raining yesterday, | would have taken my umbrella. 


See Exercise 11. 
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iii. Summary 
The forms of the Subjunctive most commonly used in subordinate clauses expressing 
false or improbable conditions are summarized in the following table. 


Referring To Verb in Subordinate Clause 
Present or Simple Past Subjunctive 
future time or Past Continuous Subjunctive 
e.g. If you started now, you would arrive on time. 


Past time Past Perfect Subjunctive 
or Past Perfect Continuous Subjunctive 
e.g. If you had started yesterday, you would have arrived on time. 


See Exercise 12. 


c. Changing a statement containing a probable condition into a statement containing 
an improbable condition 

A statement containing a probable condition can be changed into a statement 
containing an improbable condition, by changing the forms of the verbs. 


For instance, in each of the following pairs of examples, the first statement contains a 
probable condition; whereas the second statement contains an improbable condition. 
The verbs in the subordinate clauses and main clauses are underlined. 


Probable: If he is here now, we will give him the book. 
Improbable: If he were here now, we would give him the book. 


Probable: If | have time tonight, | will help you with your homework. 
Improbable: If | had time tonight, | would help you with your homework. 


In these examples, he is here now and I have time tonight express probable 
conditions; whereas he were here now and | had time tonight express improbable 
conditions. 


These examples illustrate how, when referring to non-continuous actions in present or 
future time, a statement containing a probable condition can be changed into a 
statement containing an improbable condition. The verb in the subordinate clause is 
changed from the Simple Present Indicative to the Simple Past Subjunctive; and the 
verb in the main clause is changed from the Simple Future to the Simple conjugation 
with would. 


See Exercise 13. 
It is sometimes said that when a verb is in the Indicative Mood, the use of a past tense 


indicates remoteness in terms of time; however, when a verb is in the Subjunctive 
Mood, the use of a past tense indicates remoteness in terms of probability. 
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6. The imperative mood 


The Imperative Mood is used for giving commands. Like the Simple Present Subjunctive, 
the Imperative Mood of a verb is formed from the bare infinitive of the verb. For 
instance, the Imperative of the verb to work is work. In the following examples, the 
verbs in the Imperative Mood are underlined. 
e.g. Work! 

Work harder! 


Likewise, the Imperative of the verb to be is be. 
e.g. Be more alert! 
You be ready to come with us. 


The Imperative Mood can be used only in the second person. As shown in the first three 
examples above, the subject of the sentence is often omitted when the Imperative 
Mood is used. In such sentences, the subject you is said to be “understood”. In written 
English, when the subject of the verb is omitted from a command, the command is 
often followed by an exclamation mark: ! 


The Imperative Mood can also be used in negative statements. Negative statements are 
formed using the auxiliary do, followed by the word not. The contraction don't is often 
used in spoken English. For example: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 
Do not work so hard. Don't work so hard. 
Do not be afraid. Don't be afraid. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 9 


1. Fill in the blanks with the Simple Present Subjunctive of the verbs shown in brackets. 
For example: 

They insisted that she at once. (to come) 

They insisted that she come at once. 


The proposal that she us has merit. (to meet) 
The proposal that she meet us has merit. 


1. He suggested that I ready by eight o'clock. (to be) 

2. We request that she the window. (to open) 

3. They demanded that he the room. (to leave) 

4. | will ask that she me. (to accompany) 

5. They recommended that he to Bermuda. (to fly) 

6. The request that we ready to leave at six is a nuisance. (to be) 

7. The recommendation that she a holiday was carried out. (to take) 
8. It is necessary that you able to come with us. (to be) 

9. They asked that we standing. (to remain) 

10. The requirement that he work will be hard to meet. (to find) 
11. It is important that he everything he can. (to learn) 

12. The demand that she the report has been carried out. (to complete) 
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Answers 


2. Complete each of the following sentences with the Past Perfect Subjunctive of the 
verb shown in brackets. For example: 

They wished they not.  .(tocome) 

They wished they had not come. 


| wish | ready on time. (to be) 
| wish | had been ready on time. 


Will she wish she her bicycle? (to ride) 
Will she wish she had ridden her bicycle? 
1. | wish I not the answers. (to lose) 
2. They wished they not the appointment. (to forget) 
3. He will wish he us the book. (to show) 
4. Will they wish we them some food? (to give) 
5. We wish it yesterday. (to snow) 
6. She wished she not the window. (to open) 
7. | wished I the news. (to hear) 
8. You wish you what to do. (to know) 
Answers 


3. Complete each of the following sentences with the Simple Past Subjunctive of the 
verb shown in brackets. For example: 

He wished he 4 able to do it. (to be) 

He wished he were able to do it. 


| wish | with you. (to agree) 
| wish | agreed with you. 


They will wish they time to come. (to have) 
They will wish they had time to come. 


1. | wish it possible to finish the work tonight. (to be) 
2. Will he wish he ready? (to be) 

3. She wished she how to sing. (to know) 

4. We wish they to come with us. (to want) 

5. You wished you better. (to feel) 

6. They will wish it warmer. (to be) 

7. Does he wish he younger? (to be) 

8. | wish | the subject more interesting. (to find) 
Answers 


4. Complete the following sentences, using the indicated verbs in the Simple 
conjugation with would. For example: 

They wished the sun . (to shine) 

They wished the sun would shine. 


Does she wish it ? (to snow) 
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Does she wish it would snow? 


You will wish the bell . (to ring) 

You will wish the bell would ring. 
1. They wished she the arrangements. (to make) 
2. He will wish you him. (to help) 
3. She wishes the mail . (to come) 
4. We wished they . (to hurry) 
5. You will wish the door . (to open) 
6. They wish we for them. (to wait) 
7. | wish you to me. (to write) 
8. Will she wish you her? (to join) 
Answers 


5. Paying attention to the underlined adverbs indicating time, complete each of the 
following sentences with the correct form of the verb shown in brackets. Use the Past 
Perfect Subjunctive, the Simple Past Subjunctive, or the Simple conjugation with 
would, depending on whether the time of the action referred to in the subordinate 
clause is earlier than, the same as, or later than, the time of making the wish. For 
example: 

We wished they us earlier. (to call) 

We wished they had called us earlier. 


She wishes she in Rome now. 
She wishes she were in Rome now. 


| wish you with us tomorrow. (to come) 
| wish you would come with us tomorrow. 


1. | wish he here now. (to be) 

2. | wish that you here yesterday. (to be) 

3. We wish you tomorrow. (to come) 

4. You will wish you earlier. (to leave) 

5. They wished he with them the next day. (to come) 
6. We wish you yesterday. (to arrive) 

7. | wish that he us next year. (to visit) 

8. She wishes that she at home now. (to be) 

9. You wish that he you last week. (to help) 

10. He will always wish he rich. (to be) 

11. The boy wished that he the competition the next day. (to win) 
12. She will wish she the arrangements earlier. (to make) 
13. | wish the weather warmer now. (to be) 

14. We always wished we fluent in other languages. (to be) 
15. They wish he them next week. (to telephone) 
Answers 


6. For each of the following sentences, rewrite the subordinate clause, using the form 
in which the word if is omitted. For example: 
If | were in your position, | would pay close attention. 
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Were | in your position, | would pay close attention. 


If it had been raining, we would have used our umbrellas. 
Had it been raining, we would have used our umbrellas. 


. If he were here, he would lend us his car. 

. If | had remembered their address, | would have sent them a card. 

. If we were not waiting for a telephone call, we would go downtown. 
. If they had recognized her, they would have spoken to her. 

. If | had been intending to go shopping, | would have let you know. 

. If you had seen the movie, you would have liked it. 

. If it were not snowing, we would go out. 

. If he had been shoveling the walk, we would have seen him. 


Answers 


ra 


Complete the following sentences, using the indicated verbs in the Simple 


conjugation with would. For example: 


We if we were ready. (to come) 
We would come if we were ready. 


you more if you had time? (to travel) 
Would you travel more if you had time? 


If they saw us, they not us. (to recognize) 
If they saw us, they would not recognize us. 


you not glad if you were rich? (to be) 
Would you not be glad if you were rich? 


1. If we were hitchhiking, you to pick us up? (to stop) 

2. If we waited for him, we not on time. (to be) 

3 he us know if we made a mistake? (to let) 

4. | not to have a party if you were not there. (to want) 

5. If you knew more about her, you your opinion. (to change) 
6 you pizza if you did not like it? (to order) 

7 they not to come if we asked them? (to agree) 

8. We not a car unless we were insured. (to drive) 

Answers 


8. Complete the following sentences, using the indicated verbs in the Perfect 
conjugation with would. For example: 


If it had rained, | at home. (to stay) 
If it had rained, | would have stayed at home. 


you with us if we had asked you? (to come) 
Would you have come with us if we had asked you? 


If he had hurried, he not the bus. (to miss) 
If he had hurried, he would not have missed the bus. 
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she not if she had seen us? (to wave) 
Would she not have waved if she had seen us? 


1. If he had arrived late, we without him? (to begin) 

2. If they had felt thirsty, they not the lemonade? (to drink) 
3. If we had been here, we not the fireworks. (to miss) 

4. |f his office had called, he not to work? (to return) 

5. She not early if she had not had a good reason. (to leave) 
6. If they had searched more carefully, they the watch sooner. 
(to find) 

7. If you had visited Rome, you to the opera? (to go) 

8. She down if she had been tired. (to lie) 

Answers 


9. The following statements contain false or improbable conditions. Paying attention to 
the underlined adverbs indicating time, complete the following sentences, using the 
indicated verbs in the appropriate conjugations with would. use the Simple conjugation 
for actions pertaining to the present or the future, and use the Perfect conjugation for 
actions pertaining to the past. For example: 

If you came with us now, you everything. (to see) 

If you came with us now, you would see everything. 


he us yesterday if we had slept in? (to wake) 

Would he have woken us yesterday if we had slept in? 
1. If he were here now he not to help us. (to hesitate) 
2. 1 the book last week if | had known you wanted it. (to finish) 
3. you to him last night if you had seen him? (to speak) 
4. |f they were old enough, they the contest next week. (to enter) 
5. she not a vacation now if she had more time? (to take) 
6. If he had sent a message, we it two days ago. (to receive) 
7.| it if you came with me now. (to appreciate) 
8. she not grateful if we offered to help her tomorrow? (to be) 
9, he yesterday if he had entered the race? (to win) 
10. they not more books last month if they had noticed 
the stock was low? (to order) 
11. she not us now if she knew where we lived? (to visit) 
12. you cucumbers yesterday if they had been on sale? (to 
buy) 
Answers 


10. For each of the following sentences, complete the subordinate clause with the 
Simple Past Subjunctive of the verb shown in brackets. For example: 

Ifhe____in town, he would call us. (to be) 

If he were in town, he would call us. 


Would you go to the party if you an invitation? (to receive) 
Would you go to the party if you received an invitation? 


If he . not his work, he would find another job. (to like) 
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If he did not like his work, he would find another job. 


1. If he rich, he would travel. (to be) 

Ls | not anxious to meet him, | would stay at home. (to be) 

3. He would have more free time if he not so hard. (to work) 
4. If | a car, | would visit Cape Breton. (to have) 

5. We would take the bus if it to snow. (to begin) 

6. If you him, you would surely recognize him. (to see) 

7. | would not confide in him if | not him. (to trust) 

8. If we not time, we would let you know. (to have) 

9. If he an expedition, | would certainly join it. (to organize) 
10. | would not worry about it if | you. (to be) 

Answers 


11. For each of the following sentences, complete the subordinate clause with the Past 
Perfect Subjunctive of the verb shown in brackets. For example: 

If | him to do it, he would have obeyed me. (to order) 

If | had ordered him to do it, he would have obeyed me. 


Had it not yesterday, we would have raked the leaves. (to snow) 
Had it not snowed yesterday, we would have raked the leaves. 


1. | would not have got lost if | the map. (to study) 

2. he at home, we would have visited him. (to be) 

3. We would have invited him if we he would come. (to think) 

4. He would have applied for the job if he the advertisement. (to see) 
5. We would not have ordered tea, we how late it was. (to know) 
6. it not , they would have held the party in the park. (to rain) 

7. We would have agreed with you if we what you meant. (to 
understand) 

8. If you salt on the steps, they would not have been so slippery. (to 
put) 

9. he to us, we would have known when to expect him. (to write) 
10. If he to take the course, he would have had to work hard. (to 
choose) 

Answers 


12. The following statements contain false or improbable conditions. Paying attention 
to the underlined adverbs indicating time, complete the subordinate clauses with the 
correct forms of the verbs shown in brackets. Use the Simple Past Subjunctive for 
actions pertaining to the present or the future, and use the Past Perfect Subjunctive for 
actions pertaining to the past. For example: 

If she — here now, she would be admiring the rose bushes. (to be) 

If she were here now, she would be admiring the rose bushes. 


—_ he here last week, we would have met him. (to stay) 
Had he stayed here last week, we would have met him. 


1. If he here now, we would ask his opinion. (to be) 
2. We would have forgotten our tickets last night, if she not us. (to 
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remind) 


3. | earlier, | would have arrived on time yesterday. (to leave) 

4. Would you visit Spain next summer, if you enough money? (to have) 

5. If it yesterday, we would not need to water the lawn. (to rain) 
6. If he you last Wednesday, he would have asked your advice. (to see) 

7. If they to leave now, they would need special permission. (to want) 

8. they of the concert yesterday, they would have arranged to go. (to 
know) 

9. Would you not have stayed longer last week, if you able to? (to be) 
10. If they the letter tomorrow, they would receive an answer in two 
weeks. (to write) 

11. If he the book now, he would enjoy it. (to read) 

12. If we more attention yesterday, we would know what time to be 
there. (to pay) 

Answers 


13. Change each of the following sentences from a statement containing a probable 
condition to a statement containing a false or improbable condition. Following the 
model of the examples, change the underlined verb in the subordinate clause from the 
Simple Present Indicative to the Simple Past Subjunctive; and change the underlined 
verb in the main clause from the Simple Future to the Simple conjugation with would. 
For example: 

If she is angry, she will scold us. 

If she were angry, she would scold us. 


If he wins, we will congratulate him. 
If he won, we would congratulate him. 


They will join us, if we send them a message. 
They would join us, if we sent them a message. 


. If they want to see you, they will come to the party. 
. If he is curious, he will ask what we are doing. 

. She will help us, if she has time. 

. If they work hard, they will succeed. 

. If | find the culprits, | will teach them a lesson. 

. If she recognizes us, she will wave. 

. They will treat you well, if you are honest with them. 
. If she likes you, she will tell you. 

. If he is ready, we will invite him to come. 

10. If they see me, they will want to speak to me. 
Answers 


OONADURWN = 


14. Complete the following sentences by filling in the blanks with the Imperative form 
of the verbs shown in brackets. For example: 

. . .the door. (to open) 

Open the door. 


Don't to come. (to forget) 
Don't forget to come. 
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1. Don't out late. (to stay) 

2. Please ready on time. (to be) 

3. Dont about that. (to worry) 

4. your own business! (to mind) 

5. careful not to trip. (to be) 

6. Do not everything you hear. (to believe) 
7. Always both ways before crossing the street. (to look) 
8. You here while | go into the store. (to wait) 
9. me! (to excuse) 

10. me a postcard if you have time. (to send) 
Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 9 


Answers to Exercise 1: 
1. be 2. open 3. leave 4. accompany 5. fly 6. be 7. take 8. be 9. remain 10. find 11. 
learn 12. complete 


Answers to Exercise 2: 
1. had, lost 2. had, forgotten 3. had shown 4. had given 5. had snowed 6. had, opened 
7. had heard 8. had known 


Answers to Exercise 3: 
1. were 2. were 3. knew 4. wanted 5. felt 6. were 7. were 8. found 


Answers to Exercise 4: 
1. would make 2. would help 3. would come 4. would hurry 5. would open 6. would wait 
7. would write 8. would join 


Answers to Exercise 5: 

1. were 2. had been 3. would come 4. had left 5. would come 6. had arrived 7. would 
visit 8. were 9. had helped 10. were 11. would win 12. had made 13. were 14. were 15. 
would telephone 


Answers to Exercise 6: 

1. Were he here, he would lend us his car. 2. Had | remembered their address, | would 
have sent them a card. 3. Were we not waiting for a telephone call, we would go 
downtown. 4. Had they recognized her, they would have spoken to her. 5. Had | been 
intending to go shopping, | would have let you know. 6. Had you seen the movie, you 
would have liked it. 7. Were it not snowing, we would go out. 8. Had he been shoveling 
the walk, we would have seen him. 


Answers to Exercise 7: 
1. would, stop 2. would, be 3. Would, let 4. would, want 5. would change 6. Would, 
order 7. Would, agree 8. would, drive 


Answers to Exercise 8: 
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1. would, have begun 2. would, have drunk 3. would, have missed 4. would, have 
returned 5. would, have left 6. would have found 7. would, have gone 8. would have 
lain 


Answers to Exercise 9: 

1. would, hesitate 2. would have finished 3. Would, have spoken 4. would enter 5. 
Would, take 6. would have received 7. would appreciate 8. Would, be 9. Would, have 
won 10. Would, have ordered 11. Would, visit 12. Would, have bought 


Answers to Exercise 10: 
1. were 2. Were 3. did, work 4. had 5. began 6. saw 7. did, trust 8. did, have 9. 
organized 10. were 


Answers to Exercise 11: 
1. had studied 2. Had, been 3. had thought 4. had seen 5. had, known 6. Had, rained 7. 
had understood 8. had put 9. Had, written 10. had chosen 


Answers to Exercise 12: 
1. were 2. had, reminded 3. Had, left 4. had 5. had rained 6. had seen 7. wanted 8. 
Had, known 9. had been 10. wrote 11. read 12. had paid 


Answers to Exercise 13: 

1. If they wanted to see you, they would come to the party. 2. If he were curious, he 
would ask what we are doing. 3. She would help us, if she had time. 4. If they worked 
hard, they would succeed. 5. If | found the culprits, | would teach them a lesson. 6. If 
she recognized us, she would wave. 7. They would treat you well, if you were honest 
with them. 8. If she liked you, she would tell you. 9. If he were ready, we would invite 
him to come. 10. If they saw me, they would want to speak to me. 


Answers to Exercise 14: 
1. stay 2. be 3. worry 4. Mind 5. Be 6. believe 7. look 8. wait 9. Excuse 10. Send 


CHAPTER 10. MODAL VERBS 


There are nine modal verbs in English: can, could, may, might, must, shall, should, will, 
and would. Two of these, will and would, have already been discussed in detail. 


1. Formation of the modal conjugations 
All of the modal verbs are used as auxiliaries, and all of them form conjugations in the 
same way. Thus, the other modal auxiliaries form conjugations in the same way as will 
and would. For instance, the conjugation of the modal auxiliary could with the verb to 
work is formed as follows: 


Conjugations of the modal auxiliary Could with the verb To Work 
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Simple Continuous 


| could work | could be working 

you could work you could be working 

he could work he could be working 

she could work she could be working 

it could work it could be working 

we could work we could be working 

they could work they could be working 
Perfect Perfect Continuous 

| could have worked | could have been working 

you could have worked you could have been working 

he could have worked he could have been working 

she could have worked she could have been working 

it could have worked it could have been working 

we could have worked we could have been working 

they could have worked they could have been working 


The formation of conjugations using the modal auxiliaries can be summarized as 
follows: 


Conjugation Auxiliary Verb Form 
Simple modal auxiliary bare infinitive 
Continuous modal auxiliary * be present participle 
Perfect modal auxiliary * have past participle 
Perfect Continuous modal auxiliary * have been present participle 


Verbs in the Simple conjugation with a modal auxiliary generally refer to present or 
future time; whereas verbs in the Perfect conjugation with a modal auxiliary generally 
refer to past time. 


Verbs in the Continuous conjugation with a modal auxiliary generally refer to 
continuous, ongoing actions in present or future time; whereas verbs in the Perfect 
Continuous conjugation with a modal auxiliary generally refer to continuous, ongoing 
actions in past time. 


The word order for questions and negative statements in the conjugations with the 
modal auxiliaries is similar to that in other English conjugations. 


a. Questions 
To form a question, the first auxiliary is placed before the subject. For example: 


Affirmative Statement Question 
She can work. Can she work? 
He would be working. Would he be working? 
They should have worked. Should they have worked? 
| could have been working. Could | have been working? 
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See Exercise 1. 


b. Negative statements 

To form a negative statement, the word not is placed after the first auxiliary. It should 
be noted that the auxiliary can, followed by not, is written as a single word. For 
example: 


Affirmative Statement Negative Statement 
She can work. She cannot work. 
He would be working. He would not be working. 
They should have worked. They should not have worked. 
| could have been working. | could not have been working. 


See Exercise 2. 


In spoken English, the following contractions may be used: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 
cannot cant 
could not couldn't 
might not mightn't 
must not mustn't 
shall not shan't 
should not shouldn't 
will not won't 
would not wouldn't 


However, it should be noted that the contractions mightn't and shan't are rarely used 
in modern American English. 


c. Negative questions 

To form a negative question, the first auxiliary is placed before the subject, and the 
word not is placed after the subject. However, when contractions are used, the 
contracted form of not follows immediately after the auxiliary. For example: 


Without Contractions With Contractions 
Can she not work? Can't she work? 
Would he not be working? Wouldn't he be working? 
Should they not have worked? Shouldn't they have worked? 
Could | not have been working? Couldn't | have been working? 


See Exercise 3. 
d. Tag questions 


Tag questions are formed using the first auxiliary. In the following examples, the 
negative tag questions are underlined. 
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Affirmative Statement Affirmative Statement with Tag Question 


She can work. She can work, can't she? 

He would be working. He would be working, wouldn't he? 

They should have worked. They should have worked, shouldn't they? 
| could have been working. | could have been working, couldnt I? 


2. Relationships among the modal auxiliaries 


Just as would can be used as the past of will; could can be used as the past of can; 
might can be used as the past of may; and should can be used as the past of shall. The 
auxiliary must can refer either to the present or to the past. These relationships among 
the modal auxiliaries can be summarized as follows: 


Present Past 
can could 
may might 
must must 
shall should 
will would 


The following examples illustrate these relationships: 


Tense of Verb in Main Clause Complete Sentence 


Simple Present | think | can do it. 

Simple Past | thought | could do it. 

Simple Present He predicts it may rain. 

Simple Past He predicted it might rain. 

Simple Present She knows she must be there. 

Simple Past She knew she must be there. 

Simple Present | wonder what we shall do tomorrow. 
Simple Past | wondered what we should do the next day. 


See Exercises 4 and 5. 


Each of the modal auxiliaries has more than one meaning. The meaning depends upon 
the context in which the auxiliary is used. 


3. Can and Could 


The modal auxiliary can is most often used in the Simple conjugation. 
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The most important meaning of can and could is to be able to. 
e.g. He can walk thirty miles a day. 

When she was young, she could swim across the lake. 
The first example has the meaning, He is able to walk thirty miles a day. The second 
example has the meaning, When she was young, she was able to swim across the 
lake. 


Like the auxiliary would, could can be used in polite requests and suggestions. 
e.g. Could you please tell me how to get to Almond Street? 
You could try asking the bus driver to help you. 


As indicated in the previous chapter, could can be used in sentences expressing wishes. 
e.g. He wished he could visit France. 
| wish I could have helped you. 


See Exercise 6. 


It has also been pointed out that could can be used in either the main clause or the 
subordinate clause of a statement expressing a false or improbable condition. 
e.g. If he were stronger, he could help us push the car out of the snow. 

She could have caught the bus if she had left right away. 

| would be glad if | could help you. 

If he could have solved the problem, he would have felt happier. 


See Exercises 7 and 8. 


In informal English, can is often used with the meaning to be allowed to. 
e.g. He says | can take the day off. 
Can | have some more soup? 


However, in formal English, it is considered more correct to use the auxiliary may in 
such situations. 

He says | may take the day off. 

May | have some more soup? 


4. May, Might and Must 


One of the meanings of may and might is to be allowed to. 
e.g. The members of the organization agree that | may join it. 
The members of the organization agreed that | might join it. 


The auxiliary must is a stronger form of may and might. One of the meanings of must is 
to be obliged to or to have to. 
e.g. You must provide proper identification in order to cash a check. 

They must work harder if they are to succeed. 


It should be noted that the meaning of must not is to be obliged not to. 
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e.g. You must not leave. 

He must not speak. 
The first example has the meaning, You must stay. The second example has the 
meaning, He must be silent. 


In order to express the idea of not being obliged to do something, an expression such as 
not to be obliged to or not to have to is generally used. 
e.g. You do not have to leave. 

He is not obliged to speak. 
The first example has the meaning, You may stay, if you wish. The second example has 
the meaning, He may be silent, if he wishes. 


Like could and would, might can be used in polite requests and suggestions. The 
auxiliaries could, would and might can be used to express differing degrees of 
politeness: 


Degree of Politeness Auxiliary 
somewhat polite could 
quite polite would 
very polite might 


Thus, might expresses the highest degree of politeness. 
e.g. Might | observe what you are doing? 

Might | offer some advice? 
See Exercise 9. 


May, might and must are also used to express differing degrees of probability: 


Degree of Probability Auxiliary 
somewhat probable may, might 
highly probable must 


For instance, may and might are often used in the Simple conjugation to express the 
idea that an event is somewhat probable. 


e.g. You might be right. 
It may snow later this afternoon. 


Similarly, must can be used in the Simple conjugation to express the idea that an event 
is highly probable. 
e.g. He must be mistaken. 


In the following examples, the Perfect conjugations with may, might and must are used 
to express differing degrees of probability relating to past events. 

Rupert might have taken the money, but it seems unlikely. 

It is possible he may have called while we were out. 

It must have rained last night, because the streets are wet. 


See Exercise 10. 
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5. Should 


In British English, the Simple conjugation with the auxiliary should is often used in 
subordinate clauses stating conditions. This construction is usually used to refer to 
events that may occur by chance. 

e.g. If | should see him, | will tell him what | think. 


Should is also used with the meaning ought to. This is the most common use of should 
in American English. 
e.g. You should take an umbrella with you, in case it starts to rain. 

| should answer his letter as soon as possible. 


Ought is said to be a defective verb, since it has no infinitive, or present or past 
participle. It does not modify, but has the same form, regardless of the subject. Ought 
can be used only in combination with other verbs. Unlike the modal auxiliaries, which 
are followed by the bare infinitive, ought is followed by the infinitive of whatever verb 
it accompanies. 


In each of the following examples, ought is underlined, and the infinitive which follows 
it is printed in bold type. 
e.g. You ought to take an umbrella with you. 

He ought to stop smoking. 

They ought to drive more carefully. 


6. Expressions which are synonymous with the modal auxiliaries 


The modal verbs can be used only as auxiliaries; they cannot be used on their own. 
They are defective, since they have no infinitive, or present or past participle. 


It should be noted that in addition to the modal auxiliaries will and can, there are two 
other English verbs, to will and to can, which are conjugated regularly. The verb to will 
has the meaning to direct one's willpower toward something, or to bequeath by 
means of a will. The verb to can has the meaning to put into a can. 


Because the modal auxiliaries are defective, they cannot be combined with one 
another. Thus, the fact that the English future tenses are formed with the modal 
auxiliaries will and shall means that the other modal auxiliaries cannot be put into the 
future. 


When it is desired to put the ideas expressed by the modal auxiliaries into the future, 
synonymous expressions must be used. The following are the synonymous expressions 
most often used: 


Modal Auxiliary Synonymous Expression 
can be able to 
may be allowed to 
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must have to 


It should be noted that the expression be allowed to is synonymous with may only when 
may is used in the sense of permission being granted. 


The following examples illustrate how synonymous expressions may be used when it is 
desired to put the modal auxiliaries can, may and must into the future. 


Present Future 
| can work. | will be able to work. 
You may work. You will be allowed to work. 
He must work. He will have to work. 


See Exercise 11. 


a. The pronunciation of Have To 

The following table illustrates how the pronunciation of the words have and has in the 
expression have to differs from the usual pronunciation of the verb to have. In the 
expression have to, the consonant preceding the t of to is unvoiced. An imitated 
pronunciation of has and have is indicated in the right-hand column. 


Usual pronunciation of Have 


Example Imitated Pronunciation 
She has two children. "haz" 
We have two children. "hav" 


Pronunciation of Have in the expression Have To 


Example Imitated Pronunciation 
She has to leave. "hass" 
We have to leave. "haff" 


7. The use of auxiliaries in tag questions, short answers and ellipsis 


In English, the verbs used as auxiliaries are to be, to do, to have, and the modal 
auxiliaries. All of these auxiliaries can be used in tag questions and short answers. 


a. Negative tag questions 
Negative tag questions have already been discussed. An affirmative statement is often 
followed by a negative tag question, in order to ask for confirmation of the affirmative 
statement. In the following examples, the negative tag questions are underlined. 
Contractions are usually used in negative tag questions. 
e.g. You are coming with me, aren't you? 

You like coffee, don't you? 
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For the Simple Present and the Simple Past of the verb to be, tag questions are formed 
using the verb itself. For instance, in the following examples, the verbs is and were are 
used in negative tag questions. 
e.g. She is very nice, isn't she? 

They were ready on time, weren't they? 


For the Simple Present and the Simple Past of verbs other than the verb to be, the 
auxiliary to do is used in tag questions. For instance, in the following examples, the 
auxiliaries does and did are used in negative tag questions. 
e.g. He rides a bicycle, doesnt he? 

They ordered pizza, didnt they? 


For all other tenses and conjugations, the first auxiliary is used in tag questions. For 
instance, in the following examples, the first auxiliaries have, would, should and can 
are used in negative tag questions. 
e.g. You have worked all night, havent you? 

He would have helped us, wouldn't he? 

They should get more exercise, shouldn't they? 

She can speak five languages, can't she? 


See Exercise 12. 


b. Affirmative tag questions 
A negative statement is often followed by an affirmative tag question, in order to ask 
for confirmation of the negative statement, or in order to ask for more information. In 
the following examples, the affirmative tag questions are underlined. 
e.g. He is not very tall, is he? 

They don't want to work, do they? 


The rules for forming affirmative tag questions are similar to those for forming negative 
tag questions. In the case of the Simple Present and Simple Past of the verb to be, the 
verb itself is used; and in the case of all other tenses and conjugations, the first 
auxiliary is used. 
e.g. He wasn't much help, was he? 

They didn't want to come with us, did they? 

You hadn't slept well, had you? 

She can't speak Greek, can she? 

They wouldn't mind helping us, would they? 


See Exercise 13. 


c. Short answers 

Sometimes it is possible to reply to a question by means of a short answer, consisting of 
a subject, followed by the verb or first auxiliary used in the question. The rules for 
forming affirmative and negative short answers are similar to those for forming 
affirmative and negative tag questions. Thus, in the case of the Simple Present and 
Simple Past of the verb to be, the verb itself is used; and in the case of all other tenses 
and conjugations, the first auxiliary is used. 
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The following are examples of questions with affirmative and negative short answers. 
The verbs and auxiliaries are underlined. 


Contractions are usually used in negative short answers. 


Question Affirmative Short Answer Negative Short Answer 
Is he ready? Yes, he is. No, he isnt. 
Were you finished? Yes, | was. No, | wasnt. 
Do you know them? Yes, | do. No, | dont. 
Did we win? Yes, we did. No, we didn't. 
Has he left? Yes, he has. No, he hasn't. 
Will they need help? Yes, they will. No, they wont. 
Could you help me? Yes, | could. No, | couldnt. 


It should be noted that the form of the verb in a short answer is not always the same as 
the form of the verb in the question, since the verb of a short answer must agree with 
its subject. In the following examples, the verbs are underlined, and their subjects are 
printed in bold type. 
e.g. Are you ready? Yes, | am. 

Were you excited? Yes, | was. 


See Exercises 14 and 15. 


d. Ellipsis 

In English, words can sometimes be omitted from a sentence without changing the 
meaning of the sentence. The words which are omitted are said to be "understood". This 
type of short form is usually referred to as ellipsis. 


Short answers are one kind of ellipsis. For instance, in the example: 

Can you speak Spanish? Yes, | can. 
the short answer Yes, | can, means Yes, | can speak Spanish. The words speak Spanish 
are understood. 


Another kind of ellipsis uses the words and so, followed by the verb or first auxiliary, 
followed by the subject. 


For instance, the sentence: 

He can speak Spanish, and | can speak Spanish too. 
would normally be shortened to: 

He can speak Spanish, and so can l. 


Other examples of this type of ellipsis are given below. The verbs and auxiliaries are 
underlined. 


Without Ellipsis: She is tired, and | am tired too. 
With Ellipsis: She is tired, and so am |. 


Without Ellipsis: They like ice cream, and we like ice cream too. 
With Ellipsis: They like ice cream, and so do we. 
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Without Ellipsis: He wrote a letter, and | wrote a letter too. 
With Ellipsis: He wrote a letter, and so did l. 


Without Ellipsis: You had worked all night, and | had worked all night too. 
With Ellipsis: You had worked all night, and so had l. 


Without Ellipsis: You should get more sleep, and we should get more sleep too. 
With Ellipsis: You should get more sleep, and so should we. 


As illustrated above, the rules for forming the construction with and so are similar to 
the rules for forming tag questions and short answers. Thus, in the case of the Simple 
Present and Simple Past of the verb to be, the verb itself is used; in the case of the 
Simple Present and Simple Past of verbs other than the verb to be, the auxiliary to do is 
used; and in the case of all other tenses and conjugations, the first auxiliary is used. 


See Exercise 16. 


The construction using the words and so is used to express an affirmative idea, 
following an affirmative statement. 


In contrast, a similar construction, using the words and neither, is used to express a 
negative idea, following a negative statement. 


For instance, the sentence: 

He cannot speak Danish, and | cannot speak Danish either. 
would normally be shortened to: 

He cannot speak Danish, and neither can I. 


Other examples of this type of ellipsis are given below. The verbs and auxiliaries are 
underlined. 


Without Ellipsis: She is not ready, and you are not ready either. 
With Ellipsis: She is not ready, and neither are you. 


Without Ellipsis: They do not own a car, and he does not own a car either. 
With Ellipsis: They do not own a car, and neither does he. 


Without Ellipsis: We have not forgotten, and she has not forgotten either. 
With Ellipsis: We have not forgotten, and neither has she. 


Without Ellipsis: They couldn't find it, and we couldn't find it either. 
With Ellipsis: They couldnt find it, and neither could we. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 10 


1. Change the following affirmative statements into questions. For example: 
| may go. 
May | go? 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Ne} 


We could have found it. 
Could we have found it? 


. | must leave at four o'clock. 

. He might be leaving for work now. 

. We can solve the puzzle. 

. You should have called him. 

. They could have been waiting for the bus. 
. | shall go out now. 

. You will have finished the book. 

. We should be making the arrangements. 

. She would like to know the answer. 


10. They can explain what happened. 
Answers 


2. Change the following affirmative statements into negative statements. For example: 


OONADUBRWN = 


| can answer the question. 
| cannot answer the question. 


He shall be sorry. 
He shall not be sorry. 


. You must come with us. 

. It may be sunny tomorrow. 

. She could have won the race. 

. We might be right. 

. You would have liked that movie. 

. They can swim very well. 

. She might be finishing school now. 

. He should have been walking to work. 
. | shall be happy to see him. 


10. You will have been working all night. 
Answers 


3. Change the following affirmative statements into negative questions. Do not use 


contractions in this exercise. For example: 


NOOR WN = 


He must be at work now. 
Must he not be at work now? 


They might call us later. 
Might they not call us later? 


. You should be wearing a warm hat. 

. He could have decided to stay at home. 

. They might have forgotten the message. 

. She will see you again next week. 

. They would enjoy riding on the ferry. 

. He may decide to go camping. 

. They could have been playing football yesterday. 
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8. We shall visit our friends. 

9. She must have wanted to join us. 
10. He should be getting more sleep. 
Answers 


4. For each of the following sentences, change the verb in the main clause from the 
Simple Present to the Simple Past; and change the modal auxiliary from the present to 
the past. For example: 

He says he can do it. 

He said he could do it. 


Do you think she will manage it? 
Did you think she would manage it? 


. She says he may go. 

. | think we can finish on time. 

. They know we will help them. 

. He says he must leave. 

. We believe she will be there. 

. Do you hope they will reply soon? 

. Does he not realize we may meet him there? 
. You think we can reach our destination by nightfall. 
. | suppose he must be at home. 

10. | predict | shall succeed. 

Answers 


OCONADUBRWN = 


5. For each of the following sentences, change the verb in the main clause from the 
Simple Past to the Simple Present; and change the modal auxiliary from the past to the 
present. For example: 

They felt they could not win. 

They feel they cannot win. 


He believed he would reach the Amazon River in a few days. 
He believes he will reach the Amazon River in a few days. 


. He thought he might arrive early. 

. She felt she must make a phone call. 

. | maintained they would not have any difficulty. 

. They realized they could not do all the work in one day. 
. We knew we should not be able to return home for Christmas. 
. They hoped they could find their way. 

. He imagined he would be able to convince us. 

. She suspected they must be living nearby. 

. | hoped you would enjoy the play. 

10. We thought you might know him. 

Answers 


OCONADURWN = 


6. Complete the following sentences, using the indicated verbs in the Simple 
conjugation with the auxiliary could. For example: 
| wish | Portuguese. (to speak) 
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| wish | could speak Portuguese. 


They will wish they the questions. (to answer) 
They will wish they could answer the questions. 


You wished you some chocolate. (to buy) 
You wished you could buy some chocolate. 


1. He wishes he them. (to call) 

2. We wish we more time sightseeing. (to spend) 
3. She wished she you. (to visit) 

4. They will wish they to the concert. (to go) 

5. | wished | my way home. (to find) 

6. He wishes he famous. (to become) 

7. | wish | it to you. (to describe) 

Answers 


7. Complete the following sentences, using the indicated verbs in the Simple 
conjugation with the auxiliary could. For example: 

If he wanted to, he how to sail a boat. (to learn) 

If he wanted to, he could learn how to sail a boat. 


If we anywhere, we would visit Greece. (to travel) 
If we could travel anywhere, we would visit Greece. 


1. If | you, | would be glad to do it. (to help) 

2. If she played the piano, she your singing. (to accompany) 

3. We before dawn if we made all our preparations tonight. (to depart) 
4. He would be thrilled if he to ride a horse. (to learn) 

5. If she came with us, we her all the sights. (to show) 

6. If they gave us their address, we them a card. (to send) 

7. He would move at once if he a better place to live. (to find) 
Answers 


8. Complete the following sentences, using the indicated verbs in the Perfect 
conjugation with the auxiliary could. For example: 
Had | studied harder, | every question. (to answer) 
Had | studied harder, | could have answered every question. 


she you earlier, she would have spoken to you. (to see) 
Could she have seen you earlier, she would have spoken to you. 


1. If you him trying to skate, you would have laughed. (to see) 
2. If | had experienced difficulties, | him for help. (to ask) 

3. It would have been better if we everything to her. (to explain) 
4. Had they had permission, they the arrangements themselves. (to 
make) 

5. We easily our way if we had not brought a compass with us. (to lose) 

6. they what he had in mind, they would not have been so 


complacent. (to know) 
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7. Had a flying saucer landed on the roof, he not more surprised. 
(to be) 


8. If only I them of the truth, much time and trouble would have 
been saved. (to convince) 

9. If you what might happen, would you have acted differently? 
(to guess) 

10. Had | realized he was in town, | him. (to contact) 

Answers 


9. Fill in the blanks, indicating whether each of the following sentences is somewhat 
polite (S), quite polite (Q), or very polite (V). Notice the indirect phrasing of the most 
polite requests and suggestions. For example: 

Could you pass the butter? S 

Would you please pass the butter? Q 

Might | trouble you to pass the butter? V 


. Could you help me? __— 

. Would you like some help? 

. Might | be of assistance? — 

. You could come with us. 

. You might wish to accompany us. 

. Would you like to come with us? 

. Might | trouble you for two pounds of fish? 
. | would like to buy two pounds of fish, please. ___ 
. Could you give me two pounds of fish? __ 

10. Could | have your opinion on this? __ 

11. Would you please tell me what you think? ____ 
12. Might | know your feelings on the matter? ___ 
Answers 


OONDUBRWN = 


10. Complete each of the following sentences with the auxiliary may, might or must. 
Use may or might when the event described seems somewhat probable, and use must 
when the event described seems very probable. For example: 

You ___ be right; we shall have to wait and see. 

You may be right; we shall have to wait and see. or You might be right; we shall 
have to wait and see. 


That be our landlord; | would recognize him anywhere. 
That must be our landlord; | would recognize him anywhere. 


1. Although it be true, it seems unlikely. 

2. That have been the number 10 bus, because no other bus runs on this 
street. 

3. We have to wait a long time for a bus, because they do not run very 
frequently. 

4. That be the right answer; there is no other possibility. 

5. Tell me your problem; | be able to help you. 

6. It have been he who answered the phone, because no one else was at 
home. 

7. Since we have never been to this store before, we have difficulty finding 
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what we want. 


8. You be pleased that you are doing so well in your new job. 

9. | go downtown tomorrow; it depends on the weather. 

10. Although he is a very careful worker, it is possible that he have made a 
mistake. 

Answers 


11. Rewrite the following sentences, putting the underlined verbs into the future. For 
example: 

They can explain the situation to us. 

They will be able to explain the situation to us. 


May they leave whenever they wish? 
Will they be allowed to leave whenever they wish? 


She must obtain a license. 
She will have to obtain a license. 


. She can describe it to you. 

. You must lock the doors when you leave. 
. He can follow the instructions. 

. May they stay overnight? 

. We must remember to buy groceries. 
. She can finish the work on time. 

. Must he take his glasses with him? 

. Can they buy the tickets in advance? 
. She must learn to be more careful. 
10. You may choose your own seat. 
Answers 


OCON ADU KR WN = 


12. Add negative tag questions to the following affirmative statements. For example: 
They are lucky. 
They are lucky, aren't they? 


You know what | mean. 
You know what | mean, don't you? 


We will tell him the truth. 
We will tell him the truth, won't we? 


She could try harder. 
She could try harder, couldn't she? 


. You are cold. 

. They passed the test. 

. I can do this well. 

. You live near the school. 
. He went downtown. 

. We should call them. 

. She likes toffee. 


NOOR WN = 
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8. 
9. 


They could help us. 
| won the race. 


10. You were reading. 

11. He rides a bicycle. 

12. We would need more time. 
Answers 


13. Add affirmative tag questions to the following negative statements. For example: 


coo Ui.» con 


She isn't well. 
She isn't well, is she? 


You don't eat fish. 
You don't eat fish, do you? 


He hadn't found it. 
He hadn't found it, had he? 


They won't mind. 
They won't mind, will they? 


. They wont reach their destination before five o'clock. 
. He doesn't want to come with us. 

. She hasn't eaten breakfast yet. 

. They arent very clever. 

. | couldn't have persuaded you. 

. You won't forget to come. 

. We werent expecting company. 

. They wouldnt like that. 


Answers 


14. Write affirmative short answers to the following questions. For example: 


"MO Ui» WN = 


Is he thirsty? 
Yes, he is. 


Haven't they read the book? 
Yes, they have. 


Can they finish the work by themselves? 
Yes, they can. 


Should she leave now? 
Yes, she should. 


. Do we need any butter? 

. May they send for you? 

. Is she sure she is right? 

. Does he enjoy studying? 

. Had they been meaning to call us? 

. Couldn't he send us the information? 
. Would she like to listen to the radio? 
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8. Had he been wanting to travel? 
Answers 


15. Write negative short answers to the following questions. For example: 
Wasn't he thirsty? 
No, he wasn't. 


Were they watching television? 
No, they weren't. 


Should we turn left here? 
No, we shouldn't. 


Will they want some coffee? 
No, they won't. 


. Isn't she driving her own car? 

. Will he be visiting Denmark? 

. Would she mind? 

. Could they understand everything? 

. Will she have to get up early? 

. Should he warn them? 

. Didn't we sell all the chocolate bars? 
. Couldn't they find any evidence? 
Answers 


coo Ui.» co 


16. Add the short form construction using the words and so to each of the following 
affirmative statements. Use the subjects shown in brackets. For example: 

He is lucky. (I) 

He is lucky, and so am I. 


She likes chocolate. (you) 
She likes chocolate, and so do you. 


They can swim well. (we) 
They can swim well, and so can we. 


. We are thirsty. (they) 

. You have been helpful. (she) 

. I swam to the island. (he) 

. He was riding a horse. (you) 

. They can understand Dutch. (we) 
. She enjoyed the trip. (I) 

. You should study hard. (they) 

. He reads a great deal. (she) 
Answers 


coo Ui.» WN = 


17. Add the short form construction using the words and neither to each of the 
following negative statements. Use the subjects shown in brackets. For example: 
He is not angry. (we) 
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He is not angry, and neither are we. 


They didn't visit you. (I) 
They didn't visit you, and neither did I. 


| couldn't understand it. (she) 
| couldnt understand it, and neither could she. 


. You haven't finished supper. (she) 

. He couldnt tell the time. (they) 

. She is not planning to go. (we) 

. We didn't wait long. (he) 

. He has not been feeling well. (I) 

. She cannot run fast. (they) 

. We do not own a canary. (he) 

. You won't be needing an umbrella. (we) 
nswers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 10 


Answers to Exercise 1: 

1. Must I leave at four o'clock? 2. Might he be leaving for work now? 3. Can we solve the 
puzzle? 4. Should you have called him? 5. Could they have been waiting for the bus? 6. 
Shall | go out now? 7. Will you have finished the book? 8. Should we be making the 
arrangements? 9. Would she like to know the answer? 10. Can they explain what 
happened? 


Po -ouldlt:cN. NA 


Answers to Exercise 2: 

1. You must not come with us. 2. It may not be sunny tomorrow. 3. She could not have 
won the race. 4. We might not be right. 5. You would not have liked that movie. 6. 
They cannot swim very well. 7. She might not be finishing school now. 8. He should not 
have been walking to work. 9. | shall not be happy to see him. 10. You will not have 
been working all night. 


Answers to Exercise 3: 

1. Should you not be wearing a warm hat? 2. Could he not have decided to stay at 
home? 3. Might they not have forgotten the message? 4. Will she not see you again next 
week? 5. Would they not enjoy riding on the ferry? 6. May he not decide to go camping? 
7. Could they not have been playing football yesterday? 8. Shall we not visit our friends? 
9. Must she not have wanted to join us? 10. Should he not be getting more sleep? 


Answers to Exercise 4: 

1. She said he might go. 2. | thought we could finish on time. 3. They knew we would 
help them. 4. He said he must leave. 5. We believed she would be there. 6. Did you 
hope they would reply soon? 7. Did he not realize we might meet him there? 8. You 
thought we could reach our destination by nightfall. 9. | supposed he must be at home. 
10. | predicted | should succeed. 
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Answers to Exercise 5: 

1. He thinks he may arrive early. 2. She feels she must make a phone call. 3. | maintain 
they will not have any difficulty. 4. They realize they cannot do all the work in one day. 
5. We know we shall not be able to return home for Christmas. 6. They hope they can 
find their way. 7. He imagines he will be able to convince us. 8. She suspects they must 
be living nearby. 9. | hope you will enjoy the play. 10. We think you may know him. 


Answers to Exercise 6: 
1. could call 2. could spend 3. could visit 4. could go 5. could find 6. could become 7. 
could describe 


Answers to Exercise 7: 
1. could help 2. could accompany 3. could depart 4. could learn 5. could show 6. could 
send 7. could find 


Answers to Exercise 8: 

1. could have seen 2. could have asked 3. could have explained 4. could have made 5. 
could, have lost 6. Could, have known 7. could, have been 8. could have convinced 9. 
could have guessed 10. could have contacted 


Answers to Exercise 9: 
1.82.03. V4. $5.V6. Q7. V8. Q9. $10. $11. Q 12. V 


Answers to Exercise 10: 
1. may or might 2. must 3. may or might 4. must 5. may or might 6. must 7. may or 
might 8. must 9. may or might 10. may or might 


Answers to Exercise 11: 

1. She will be able to describe it to you. 2. You will have to lock the doors when you 
leave. 3. He will be able to follow the instructions. 4. Will they be allowed to stay 
overnight? 5. We will have to remember to buy groceries. 6. She will be able to finish 
the work on time. 7. Will he have to take his glasses with him? 8. Will they be able to 
buy the tickets in advance? 9. She will have to learn to be more careful. 10. You will be 
allowed to choose your own seat. 


Answers to Exercise 12: 

1. You are cold, arent you? 2. They passed the test, didn't they? 3. | can do this well, 
cant I? 4. You live near the school, don't you? 5. He went downtown, didn't he? 6. We 
should call them, shouldn't we? 7. She likes toffee, doesn't she? 8. They could help us, 
couldnt they? 9. | won the race, didn't I? 10. You were reading, weren't you? 11. He 
rides a bicycle, doesn't he? 12. We would need more time, wouldn't we? 


Answers to Exercise 13: 

1. They wont reach their destination before five o'clock, will they? 2. He doesn't want 
to come with us, does he? 3. She hasn't eaten breakfast yet, has she? 4. They aren't very 
clever, are they? 5. | couldn't have persuaded you, could I? 6. You wont forget to come, 
will you? 7. We weren't expecting company, were we? 8. They wouldnt like that, would 
they? 


Answers to Exercise 14: 
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1. Yes, we do. 2. Yes, they may. 3. Yes, she is. 4. Yes, he does. 5. Yes, they had. 6. 
Yes, he could. 7. Yes, she would. 8. Yes, he had. 


Answers to Exercise 15: 
1. No, she isn't. 2. No, he won't. 3. No, she wouldn't. 4. No, they couldn't. 5. No, she 
won't. 6. No, he shouldn't. 7. No, we didnt. 8. No, they couldn't. 


Answers to Exercise 16: 

1. We are thirsty, and so are they. 2. You have been helpful, and so has she. 3. | swam 
to the island, and so did he. 4. He was riding a horse, and so were you. 5. They can 
understand Dutch, and so can we. 6. She enjoyed the trip, and so did I. 7. You should 
study hard, and so should they. 8. He reads a great deal, and so does she. 


Answers to Exercise 17: 

1. You haven't finished supper, and neither has she. 2. He couldn't tell the time, and 
neither could they. 3. She is not planning to go, and neither are we. 4. We didn't wait 
long, and neither did he. 5. He has not been feeling well, and neither have |. 6. She 
cannot run fast, and neither can they. 7. We do not own a canary, and neither does he. 
8. You won't be needing an umbrella, and neither will we. 


CHAPTER 11. TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS 


1. Direct objects 


Most of the verbs examined so far have been in the Active Voice. When a verb is in the 
Active Voice, the subject of the verb refers to the person or thing performing the action 
described by the verb; and the object of the verb refers to the person or thing 
receiving the action described by the verb. 


In the following examples, the objects of the verbs are printed in bold type. 
e.g. He read the book. 

| did not see the balloon. 

They ate the potatoes quickly. 

She rode her bicycle along the sidewalk. 

Do we understand it? 


In these sentences, the verbs read, did see, ate, rode and do understand are in the 
Active Voice; and the words book, balloon, potatoes, bicycle and it are the objects of 
the verbs. These objects are said to be direct objects, because they refer to things 
which receive directly the actions described by the verbs. 


See Exercise 1. 


2. Lay and Lie, Raise and Rise, and Set and Sit 


Verbs which take an object are usually called transitive verbs. Verbs which do not take 
an object are usually called intransitive verbs. 
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Many English verbs can be used either intransitively or transitively. For instance, in the 
sentence Most birds can fly, the verb to fly is intransitive, since it is used without an 
object. But in the sentence This pilot will fly the plane, the verb to fly is transitive, 
since it takes the object plane. 


However, some English verbs can be used only intransitively. A few pairs of verbs should 
be noted. The two verbs of each pair have similar meanings, but one of the verbs can 
take an object, and the other cannot. In the following table, the verbs labeled 
intransitive are those which cannot take an object. 


Infinitive Simple Past Past Participle 
Transitive: to lay laid laid 
Intransitive: to lie lay lain 
Transitive: to raise raised raised 
Intransitive: to rise rose risen 
Transitive: to set set set 
Intransitive: to sit sat sat 


Particular care must be taken not to confuse the verbs to lay and to lie, since, as shown 
above, the Simple Past of the verb to lie has the same form as the bare infinitive of the 
verb to lay. 


a. To Lay and ToLie 
To lay is a transitive verb, which can take an object. The following examples illustrate 
the use of the Present Continuous, Simple Past, and Present Perfect tenses of the verb 
to lay. The verbs are underlined, and the objects of the verbs are printed in bold type. 
e.g. | am laying the table. 

He laid a bet on the white horse. 

The hen has laid an egg. 


To lie is an intransitive verb, which cannot take an object. The following examples 
illustrate the use of the Present Continuous, Simple Past, and Present Perfect tenses of 
the verb to lie. 
e.g. She is lying on the sofa. 

We lay on the beach in the sun. 

He has lain in bed for a week. 


In these examples, it might appear that the words sofa, beach, and bed act as objects 
of the verb to lie. However, this is not the case. 


Not only verbs, but also prepositions have the ability to take objects. A few commonly 
used English prepositions are at, by, for, from, in, of, on, to and with. Prepositions 
will be discussed in detail in a later chapter. 


In the examples above, sofa, and beach are objects of the preposition on; and bed is 
the object of the preposition in. 
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See Exercise 2. 


b. To Raise and To Rise 
To raise is a transitive verb, which can take an object. The following examples 
illustrate the use of the Present Continuous, Simple Past, and Present Perfect tenses of 
the verb to raise. The verbs are underlined, and the objects of the verbs are printed in 
bold type. 
e.g. She is raising poodles. 

He raised the window. 

They have raised a crop of wheat. 


To rise is an intransitive verb, which cannot take an object. The following examples 
illustrate the use of the Present Continuous, Simple Past, and Present Perfect tenses of 
the verb to rise. 
e.g. The moon is rising in the east. 

They rose to the occasion. 

The temperature has risen by five degrees. 


In these sentences, the verbs have no objects. The words east, occasion and degrees 
are the objects of the prepositions in, to and by. 


See Exercise 3. 


c. To Set and To Sit 
To set is a transitive verb, which can take an object. The following examples illustrate 
the use of the Present Continuous, Simple Past, and Present Perfect tenses of the verb 
to set. The verbs are underlined, and the objects of the verbs are printed in bold type. 
e.g. They are setting a record. 

We set the jars on a shelf. 

Have you set the date for your trip? 


To sit is an intransitive verb, which cannot take an object. The following examples 
illustrate the use of the Present Continuous, Simple Past, and Present Perfect tenses of 
the verb to sit. 
e.g. They are sitting by the front steps. 

| sat at my desk for an hour. 

You have sat on the couch all afternoon. 


In these sentences, the verbs have no objects. The words steps, desk, and couch are 
the objects of the prepositions by, at and on. 


See Exercises 4 and 5. 


3. Indirect objects 
In addition to taking direct objects, some verbs also take indirect objects. In the 


following examples, the direct objects are printed in bold type, and the indirect 
objects are underlined. 
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e.g. We gave the child a toy. 
| sent the man the information. 


In these examples, the words child and man are said to be the indirect objects of the 
verbs gave and sent. Indirect objects refer to things which receive indirectly the 
actions described by the verbs. In the above examples, the words toy and information 
are the direct objects of the verbs. 


Indirect objects usually refer to living things. 


It is possible for a sentence containing an indirect object to be rewritten by placing a 
preposition before the indirect object. When this is done, the original indirect object 
can be regarded either as the indirect object of the verb, or as the object of the 
preposition. 


For example, the sentence We gave the child a toy, can be rewritten as follows: 
We gave a toy to the child. 

In the rewritten sentence, child can be regarded either as the indirect object of the 

verb gave, or as the object of the preposition to. 


The following examples illustrate the position of the indirect object in a sentence. The 
direct object, toy, is printed in bold type, and the indirect object, child, is underlined. 
e.g. We gave the child a toy. 

We gave a toy to the child. 


When an indirect object is not preceded by a preposition, the indirect object must be 
placed before the direct object. Thus, in the sentence We gave the child a toy, the 
indirect object child is placed before the direct object toy. 


However, when an indirect object is preceded by a preposition, the indirect object 
must be placed after the direct object. In the sentence We gave a toy to the child, the 
indirect object child is preceded by the preposition to. Therefore, the indirect object, 
child is placed after the direct object toy. 


The object which is placed last in a sentence tends to receive greater emphasis than 
the object which is placed first. Thus, the word order of a sentence can be varied in 
order to give greater emphasis to one object or the other. For instance, in the sentence 
We lent the teacher a book, the direct object book is slightly emphasized. However, in 
the sentence We lent a book to the teacher, the indirect object teacher is 
emphasized. 


See Exercises 6 and 7. 


A few English verbs, such as to describe, to distribute, to explain and to say, can take 
an indirect object only when the indirect object is preceded by a preposition. In the 
following examples, the direct objects are printed in bold type, and the indirect 
objects are underlined. 
e.g. He described his experiences to the reporters. 

They distributed the leaflets to their friends. 

We explained the situation to the participants. 
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She said something to her teacher. 


These verbs cannot take an indirect object which immediately follows the verb. One 
reason for this may be to avoid creating sentences which are ambiguous or confusing. 
For instance, a sentence which began with the words He described the reporters... 
would create the impression that it was the reporters who were being described. When 
the reporters is preceded by the preposition to, there is no ambiguity. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 11 


1. In each of the following sentences, underline the direct object of the verb. For 
example: 

She forgot the pencils. 

She forgot the pencils. 


Was he writing a letter? 
Was he writing a letter? 


You did not answer the question. 
You did not answer the question. 


. | watched the birds. 

. He did not close the window. 

. She rang the bell. 

. Did you find the answer? 

. | opened the door. 

. Did she play the violin? 

. You will need an umbrella. 

. They are not carrying the parcels. 
. You organized the race. 

10. Were they using the blankets? 
Answers 


OONBDUBRWN = 


2. In the following sentences, the direct objects of the verbs are printed in bold type. 
In addition, each sentence contains an adverb or adverb phrase indicating time. 
Depending upon whether or not there is a direct object, complete each sentence using 
either to lay or to lie, as appropriate. Use the Present Continuous tense if the action 
takes place in the present, and use the Simple Past tense if the action took place in the 
past. For example: 

They the bricks now. 

They are laying the bricks now. 


| the money on the counter last night. 
| laid the money on the counter last night. 


Right now, the dogs in the middle of the road. 
Right now, the dogs are lying in the middle of the road. 


Yesterday, he in bed until ten o'clock. 
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Yesterday, he lay in bed until ten o'clock. 


1. Now | too close to the fire. 

2. Last night he twenty dollars on top of the bookcase. 
3. Right now she a fire. 

4. Until last year, the treasure hidden under the earth. 
5. Yesterday she her coat on the bed. 

6. His books on the floor all last week. 

7. Right now he low in order to stay out of danger. 
8. Yesterday morning he the parcel close to the door. 
9. Last night they in wait for the thieves. 

10. Now they their cards on the table. 

Answers 


3. In the following sentences, the direct objects of the verbs are printed in bold type. 
In addition, each sentence contains an adverb or adverb phrase indicating time. 
Depending upon whether or not there is a direct object, complete each sentence using 
either to raise or to rise, as appropriate. Use the Present Continuous tense if the action 
takes place in the present; and use the Simple Past tense if the action took place in the 
past. For example: 

Right now, he sheep. 

Right now, he is raising sheep. 


Last night he their expectations. 
Last night he raised their expectations. 


The price of housing now. 
The price of housing is rising now. 


Last year she at six o'clock every morning. 
Last year she rose at six o'clock every morning. 


1. Last night, when we heard the news, our hopes ; 
2. Last year they six hundred dollars by selling chocolate bars. 
3. Now they the price of gasoline. 

4. The price of gold yesterday. 

5. At the moment, he corn. 

6. Right now mist from the water. 

7. Last week, you a difficult question. 

8. The temperature at the moment. 

9. Now he his hat. 

10. The water level last week. 

Answers 


4. In the following sentences, the direct objects of the verbs are printed in bold type. 
In addition, each sentence contains an adverb or adverb phrase indicating time. 
Depending upon whether or not there is a direct object, complete each sentence using 
either to set or to sit, as appropriate. Use the Present Continuous tense if the action 
takes place in the present; and use the Simple Past tense if the action took place in the 
past. For example: 
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Now they the table. 
Now they are setting the table. 


Last night we ___ our alarm clock for six o'clock. 
Last night we set our alarm clock for six o'clock. 


At the moment, the cat on top of the car. 
At the moment, the cat is sitting on top of the car. 


Yesterday he at his desk all afternoon. 
Yesterday he sat at his desk all afternoon. 


1. Right now they down to a good meal. 

2. Yesterday they the empty bottles on the front step. 

3. At the moment, she in front of the fire. 

4. Now we the suitcases on the moving belt. 

5. In ancient times, King Arthur's knights at the Round Table. 
6. Yesterday morning the doctor the broken bone. 

7. Right now, we around the table. 

8. He a good example last week, by studying hard. 

9. Now she her watch to the correct time. 

10. Yesterday afternoon we at the end of the dock, in the sun. 
Answers 


5. In the following sentences, the direct objects of the verbs are printed in bold type. 
Paying attention to whether or not there is a direct object, for each sentence, choose 
the correct verb from the pair given in brackets, and complete the sentence using the 
Present Perfect tense of the verb. For example: 

| two blankets on the bed. (to lay, to lie) 

| have laid two blankets on the bed. 


He down for half an hour. (to lay, to lie) 
He has lain down for half an hour. 


They the flag. (to raise, to rise) 
They have raised the flag. 


Our opinion of them . (to raise, to rise) 
Our opinion of them has risen. 


We the electric train in motion. (to set, to sit) 
We have set the electric train in motion. 


She — just | down. (to set, to sit) 
She has just sat down. 


1. They a limit of four cartons per customer. (to set, to sit) 
2. We our plans carefully. (to lay, to lie) 

3. You very early for the past three weeks. (to raise, to rise) 
4. We in the car all afternoon. (to set, to sit) 
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5. They four children. (to raise, to rise) 


6. He a record for endurance. (to set, to sit) 

7.1 awake half the night. (to lay, to lie) 

8. They the table. (to lay, to lie) 

9. She still for fifteen minutes. (to set, to sit) 

10. You your standards. (to raise, to rise) 

11. Your standards . (to raise, to rise) 

12. Your gloves on the table all week. (to lay, to lie) 
Answers 


6. Rewrite each of the following sentences, omitting the underlined preposition which 
precedes the indirect object, and making the necessary changes in word order. For 
example: 

| bought a rose for the singer. 

| bought the singer a rose. 


She gave an apple to the boy. 
She gave the boy an apple. 


1. | handed the book to the student. 
2. He wrote a letter to the twins. 

3. She made a scarf for the girl. 

4. | told the story to the audience. 

5. We paid the money to the dentist. 
6. He sent a reply to the doctor. 

7. We offered the job to the students. 
8. She told the news to her friends. 
Answers 


7. Rewrite each of the following sentences, inserting the preposition to before the 
indirect object, and making the necessary changes in word order. For example: 

| wrote the president a letter. 

| wrote a letter to the president. 


They showed the visitor the garden. 
They showed the garden to the visitor. 


. We sent the reporters a photograph. 

. They mailed the agency a postcard. 

. | paid the manager the fee. 

. We sold the students the doughnuts. 

. You read the teacher the story. 

. She mailed the seamstress the material. 
. | sent the workers a message. 

. He offered his guest the wine. 

nswers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 11 
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Answers to Exercise 1: 
1. birds 2. window 3. bell 4. answer 5. door 6. violin 7. umbrella 8. parcels 9. race 10. 
blankets 


Answers to Exercise 2: 
1. am lying 2. laid 3. is laying 4. lay 5. laid 6. lay 7. is lying 8. laid 9. lay 10. are laying 


Answers to Exercise 3: 
1. rose 2. raised 3. are raising 4. rose 5. is raising 6. is rising 7. raised 8. is rising 9. is 
raising 10. rose 


Answers to Exercise 4: 
1. are sitting 2. set 3. is sitting 4. are setting 5. sat 6. set 7. are sitting 8. set 9. is 
setting 10. sat 


Answers to Exercise 5: 
1. have set 2. have laid 3. have risen 4. have sat 5. have raised 6. has set 7. have lain 8. 
have laid 9. has sat 10. have raised 11. have risen 12. have lain 


Answers to Exercise 6: 

1. | handed the student the book. 2. He wrote the twins a letter. 3. She made the girl a 
scarf. 4. | told the audience the story. 5. We paid the dentist the money. 6. He sent the 
doctor a reply. 7. We offered the students the job. 8. She told her friends the news. 


Answers to Exercise 7: 

1. We sent a photograph to the reporters. 2. They mailed a postcard to the agency. 3. | 
paid the fee to the manager. 4. We sold the doughnuts to the students. 5. You read the 
story to the teacher. 6. She mailed the material to the seamstress. 7. | sent a message 
to the workers. 8. He offered the wine to his guest. 


CHAPTER 12. THE PASSIVE VOICE 


1. Use of the passive voice 


As explained in the preceding chapter, the Active Voice of a verb is used when the 
subject of the verb refers to the person or thing performing the action described by the 
verb. 


In contrast, the Passive Voice of a verb is used when the subject of the verb refers to 
the person or thing receiving the action described by the verb. Only a verb which can 
take an object can be put into the Passive Voice. 


The Passive Voice is more commonly used in English than it is in other European 
languages such as German or French. As well as being used in everyday English, the 
Passive Voice is used extensively in official documents and scientific papers. 


In the following examples, the verbs in the Passive Voice are underlined. 


e.g. The ball was struck by the boy. 
Gold has been found by the explorers. 
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In these examples, the verbs was struck and has been found are in the Passive Voice. 
The subjects ball and gold refer to things receiving the actions described by the verbs. 


2. Formation of the indicative mood of the passive voice 


For every tense in the Active Voice, there is a corresponding tense in the Passive Voice. 
In the Passive Voice, the verb to be acts as an auxiliary. The Passive Voice tenses of an 
English verb are formed from the corresponding conjugations of to be, followed by the 
past participle of the verb. 


a. The simple present indicative 
For instance, the Simple Present Indicative of to be, and the Simple Present Indicative 
of the Passive Voice of the verb to show are conjugated as follows: 


Simple Present Indicative Simple Present Indicative 


of To Be of Passive Voice of To Show 
| am | am shown 
you are you are shown 
he is he is shown 
she is she is shown 
it is it is shown 
we are we are shown 
they are they are shown 


b. The other indicative tenses 

Similarly, the other Indicative tenses of the Passive Voice of the verb to show are 
conjugated as indicated in the following table. The corresponding tenses of the verb to 
be are included for purposes of comparison. 


The verb To Be compared with the Passive Voice of the verb To Show 


Present Continuous 


| am being 
you are being 
he is being 
she is being 

it is being 

we are being 
they are being 


Present Perfect 
| have been 

you have been 
he has been 

she has been 

it has been 

we have been 
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Present Continuous 
| am being shown 
you are being shown 
he is being shown 
she is being shown 

it is being shown 

we are being shown 
they are being shown 


Present Perfect 

| have been shown 
you have been shown 
he has been shown 
she has been shown 
it has been shown 
we have been shown 
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they have been 


Present Perfect Continuous 


have been being 

you have been being 
he has been being 
she has been being 

it has been being 

we have been being 
they have been being 


Simple Past 
| was 


you were 
he was 
she was 

it was 

we were 
they were 


Past Continuous 
| was being 

you were being 
he was being 
she was being 

it was being 

we were being 
they were being 


Past Perfect 

| had been 
you had been 
he had been 
she had been 
it had been 
we had been 
they had been 


Past Perfect Continuous 
| had been being 

you had been being 

he had been being 

she had been being 

it had been being 

we had been being 

they had been being 


Simple Future 
| will (shall) be 


you will be 
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they have been shown 


Present Perfect Continuous 


| have been being shown 
you have been being shown 
he has been being shown 
she has been being shown 

it has been being shown 

we have been being shown 
they have been being shown 


Simple Past 
| was shown 


you were shown 
he was shown 
she was shown 

it was shown 

we were shown 
they were shown 


Past Continuous 

| was being shown 

you were being shown 
he was being shown 
she was being shown 

it was being shown 

we were being shown 
they were being shown 


Past Perfect 

| had been shown 
you had been shown 
he had been shown 
she had been shown 
it had been shown 
we had been shown 
they had been shown 


Past Perfect Continuous 

| had been being shown 
you had been being shown 
he had been being shown 
she had been being shown 
it had been being shown 
we had been being shown 
they had been being shown 


Simple Future 
| will (shall) be shown 


you will be shown 
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he will be 

she will be 

it will be 

we will (shall) be 
they will be 


Future Continuous 

| will (shall) be being 
you will be being 

he will be being 

she will be being 

it will be being 

we will (shall) be being 
they will be being 


Future Perfect 

| will (shall) have been 
you will have been 

he will have been 

she will have been 

it will have been 


we will (shall) have been 


they will have been 


Future Perfect Continuous 
| will (shall) have been being 
you will have been being 


he will have been being 
she will have been being 
It will have been being 


we will (shall) have been being 
they will have been being 


he will be shown 

she will be shown 

it will be shown 

we will (shall) be shown 
they will be shown 


Future Continuous 

| will (shall) be being shown 
you will be being shown 

he will be being shown 

she will be being shown 

it will be being shown 

we will (shall) be being shown 
they will be being shown 


Future Perfect 

| will (shall) have been shown 
you will have been shown 

he will have been shown 

she will have been shown 

it will have been shown 

we will (shall) have been shown 
they will have been shown 


Future Perfect Continuous 

| will (shall) have been being shown 
you will have been being shown 

he will have been being shown 

she will have been being shown 

it will have been being shown 

we will (shall) have been being shown 
they will have been being shown 


c. Summary of the formation of the indicative tenses of the passive voice 
The following table summarizes the formation of the Indicative tenses of the Passive 


Voice. 

The Formation of the Indicative Mood of the Passive Voice 
Tense Auxiliary Verb Form 
Simple Present am/is/are past participle 


Present Continuous 
Present Perfect 


am/is/are being 
have/has been 


past participle 
past participle 


Present Perfect Continuous** have/has been being past participle 
Simple Past was/were past participle 
Past Continuous was/were being past participle 


Past Perfect had been 
Past Perfect Continuous** had been being 
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past participle 
past participle 
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Simple Future will (shall) be* past participle 
Future Continuous** will (shall) be being past participle 
Future Perfect will (shall) have been past participle 
Future Perfect Continuous** will (shall) have been being past participle 


* The other modal auxiliaries form conjugations in the same way as shown for will and 
shall. 


** The Present Perfect Continuous, Past Perfect Continuous, Future Continuous, and 
Future Perfect Continuous tenses of the Passive Voice are cumbersome, and are rarely 
used. Only the more commonly used tenses of the Passive Voice will be discussed 
below. 


3. Questions and negative statements 


As is the case for other English conjugations, verbs in the Passive Voice form questions 
and negative statements using the first auxiliary. 


a. Questions 
To form a question, the first auxiliary is placed before the subject. For example: 


Affirmative Statement Question 

You were shown the sights. Were you shown the sights? 

She is being shown the sights. Is she being shown the sights? 

He will have been shown the sights. Will he have been shown the sights? 
We should be shown the sights. Should we be shown the sights? 


See Exercise 1. 


b. Negative statements 
To form a negative statement, the word not is placed after the first auxiliary. For 
example: 


Negative Statements 
You were not shown the sights. 


She is not being shown the sights. 
He will not have been shown the sights. 
We should not be shown the sights. 


See Exercise 2. 
c. Negative questions 


To form a negative question, the first auxiliary is placed before the subject, and the 
word not is placed after the subject. However, when contractions are used, the 
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contracted form of not follows immediately after the auxiliary. Contractions are often 
used in spoken English. For example: 


Without Contractions 

Were you not shown the sights? 

Is she not being shown the sights? 

Will he not have been shown the sights? 
Should we not be shown the sights? 


With Contractions 

Weren't you shown the sights? 

Isn't she being shown the sights? 
Won't he have been shown the sights? 
Shouldn't we be shown the sights? 


See Exercise 3. 


4. Changing the voice of a verb 


When the verb of a sentence is changed from the Active Voice to the Passive Voice and 
the other words in the sentence are left unaltered, a change in meaning results. In the 


following examples, the verbs are underlined. 

e.g. Active Voice: He is driving to the airport. 
Passive Voice: He is being driven to the airport. 

The person referred to by the subject of the first sentence is behaving actively; the 

person is doing the driving. The person referred to by the subject of the second 

sentence is behaving passively; someone else is doing the driving. 


Using the first person singular of the verb to show as an example, the following table 
compares the most commonly used tenses of the Indicative Mood of the Passive Voice 
with the corresponding tenses of the Active Voice. 


Tense 
Simple Present 


Negative Statement: 


Present Continuous 
Present Perfect 


Simple Past 


Negative Statement: 


Past Continuous 
Past Perfect 


Simple Future 
Future Perfect 


Simple, with would 
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Active Voice 
| show 
| do not show 
| am showing 
| have shown 


| showed 

| did not show 
| was showing 
| had shown 


| will show 
| will have shown 


| would show 
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Passive Voice 


| am shown 

| am not shown 

| am being shown 
| have been shown 


| was shown 

| was not shown 

| was being shown 
| had been shown 


| will be shown 
| will have been shown 


| would be shown 
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Perfect, with would | would have shown | would have been shown 


See Exercises 4 and 5. 


5. Changing the voice of a verb while preserving the meaning of a sentence 


In order to preserve the meaning of a sentence when the Voice of the verb is changed, 
it is necessary to alter the order of the words in the sentence. 


a. Changing the verb from the active voice to the passive voice 

When a verb which takes an object is changed from the Active Voice to the Passive 
Voice, in order to preserve the meaning of the sentence, the former object becomes 
the subject of the verb, and the former subject may be preceded by the preposition by, 
and placed after the verb. In the following examples, the verbs are underlined, and the 
direct objects of the verbs are printed in bold type. 


For instance, in the sentence: 

The wind is rippling the water. 
the verb is rippling has the subject wind and takes the object water. When the verb is 
put into the Passive Voice and the meaning of the sentence is preserved, the former 
object, water, becomes the subject of the verb, and the former subject, wind, 
becomes the object of the preposition by, as follows: 

The water is being rippled by the wind. 


Other examples are: 
Active: The squirrel ate the nut. 
Passive: The nut was eaten by the squirrel. 


Active: The child will open the parcel. 
Passive: The parcel will be opened by the child. 


In the first pair of examples, the verb ate, in the Active Voice, is changed to was 
eaten, in the Passive Voice. In order to preserve the meaning, nut, the object of the 
verb in the Active Voice, becomes the subject of the verb in the Passive Voice, and is 
placed before the verb; and squirrel, the subject of the verb in the Active Voice, 
becomes the object of the preposition by, and is placed after the verb. 


Similarly, in the second pair of examples, parcel, the object of the verb in the Active 
Voice, becomes the subject of the verb in the Passive Voice and is placed before the 
verb; and child, the subject of the verb in the Active Voice, becomes the object of the 
preposition by, and is placed after the verb. 


See Exercise 6. 
It should be noted that, when changing the Voice of a verb in a sentence while 


preserving the meaning of the sentence, it is necessary to make sure that the verb 
agrees with its new subject. 
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e.g. Active: The boys are mowing the lawn. 
Passive: The lawn is being mowed by the boys. 


In the first sentence, the subject boys is plural; therefore a plural auxiliary are is used. 
In the second sentence, the subject lawn is singular; therefore a singular auxiliary is is 
used. The agreement of verbs with noun subjects is discussed in the next chapter. 


b. Changing the verb from the passive voice to the active voice 
When a verb is changed from the Passive Voice to the Active Voice, in order to preserve 
the meaning of the sentence, the former subject becomes the object of the verb, and, 
if the sentence includes a phrase beginning with the preposition by, the former object 
of the preposition becomes the subject of the verb. 
e.g. Passive: The clover is being eaten by the cow. 

Active: The cow is eating the clover. 


In this pair of examples, the verb is being eaten, in the Passive Voice, is changed to is 
eating, in the Active Voice. In order to preserve the meaning of the sentence, clover, 
the subject of the verb in the Passive Voice, becomes the object of the verb in the 
Active Voice, and is placed after the verb; and cow, the object of the preposition by, 
becomes the subject of the verb in the Active Voice, and is placed before the verb. 


Other examples are: 
Passive: The wine was ordered by the dealer. 
Active: The dealer ordered the wine. 


Passive: The deer could have been killed by the poacher. 
Active: The poacher could have killed the deer. 


See Exercise 7. 


c. Changing the voice of a verb which takes both a direct object and an indirect 
object 
When a verb in the Active Voice takes both a direct object and an indirect object, 
either object can become the subject of the verb when the verb is put into the Passive 
Voice, and the meaning of the sentence is preserved. The object which does not 
become the subject remains as an object. When a verb in the Passive Voice takes an 
indirect object, the indirect object is usually preceded by a preposition. 
e.g. Active: The guide will show you the museum. 

Passive: You will be shown the museum by the guide. 

Passive: The museum will be shown to you by the guide. 


In the first sentence, the verb will show, in the Active Voice, takes the direct object 
museum, and the indirect object you. In the second and third sentences, the verb will 
be shown is in the Passive Voice, and the meaning has been preserved by altering the 
word order and using the preposition by. In the second sentence, the former indirect 
object, you, is the subject of the verb, and the former direct object, museum, remains 
the direct object. In the third sentence, the former direct object, museum, is the 
subject of the verb, and the former indirect object, you, is preceded by the preposition 
to. 
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A similar example is: 
Active: The policeman gave you a medal. 
Passive: You were given a medal by the policeman. 
Passive: A medal was given to you by the policeman. 


In the first sentence, the verb gave, in the Active Voice, takes the direct object medal 
and the indirect object you. In the second and third sentences, the verb was given is in 
the Passive Voice. In the second sentence, the former indirect object, you, is the 
subject of the verb, and the former direct object, medal, remains the direct object. In 
the third sentence, the former direct object, medal, is the subject of the verb, and the 
former indirect object, you, is preceded by the preposition to. 


6. The subjunctive mood of the passive voice 


The Passive Voice tenses discussed so far have all been in the Indicative Mood. 
However, verbs in the Passive Voice can also be put into the Subjunctive Mood. 


It has been seen that all of the tenses in the Passive Voice are formed using auxiliaries. 
As has already been explained, the Subjunctive Mood of tenses using auxiliaries is 
formed by putting the first auxiliary into the Subjunctive Mood. 


Using the verb to show as an example, the following table illustrates the formation of 
the tenses of the Subjunctive Mood of the Passive Voice. 


The Subjunctive Mood of the Passive Voice of the verb To Show 


Simple Present Simple Past 

| be shown | were shown 
you be shown you were shown 
he be shown he were shown 
she be shown she were shown 
it be shown it were shown 


we be shown 
they be shown 


Present Continuous 
| be being shown 
you be being shown 
he be being shown 
she be being shown 
it be being shown 
we be being shown 
they be being shown 


Present Perfect 

| have been shown 
you have been shown 
he have been shown 
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we were shown 
they were shown 


Past Continuous 

| were being shown 
you were being shown 
he were being shown 
she were being shown 
it were being shown 
we were being shown 
they were being shown 


Past Perfect 

| had been shown 
you had been shown 
he had been shown 
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she have been shown 
it have been shown 
we have been shown 
they have been shown 


Present Perfect Continuous 
| have been being shown 
you have been being shown 
he have been being shown 
she have been being shown 
it have been being shown 
we have been being shown 
they have been being shown 


she had been shown 
it had been shown 
we had been shown 
they had been shown 


Past Perfect Continuous 

| had been being shown 
you had been being shown 
he had been being shown 
she had been being shown 
it had been being shown 
we had been being shown 
they had been being shown 


The following table summarizes the formation of the Subjunctive tenses of the Passive 


Voice. 

The Formation of the Subjunctive Mood of the Passive Voice 
Tense Auxiliary Verb Form 
Simple Present be past participle 
Present Continuous be being past participle 
Present Perfect have been past participle 


Present Perfect Continuous 


have been being 


past participle 


Simple Past were past participle 
Past Continuous were being past participle 
Past Perfect had been past participle 


Past Perfect Continuous 


a. Use of the simple present subjunctive 


had been being 


past participle 


Like the Simple Present Subjunctive of the Active Voice, the Simple Present Subjunctive 
of the Passive Voice is often used in subordinate clauses beginning with that in 
sentences which contain formal commands, or requests. 


As can be seen from the preceding table, the Simple Present Subjunctive of The Passive 
Voice is formed from the invariable auxiliary be, followed by the past participle of the 
verb. The following sentences are examples of the use of the Simple Present 


Subjunctive of the Passive Voice. 
e.g. | request that he be invited to speak. 


We asked that our suggestions be considered. 
They will insist that their colleague be admitted to the association. 


See Exercise 8. 


b. Use of the past forms of the subjunctive 


Like the past forms of the Subjunctive of the Active Voice, the past forms of the 
Subjunctive of the Passive Voice are used in wishes, and in statements containing false 
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or improbable conditions. 
e.g. | wish he were allowed to come. 
It would have been better if they had been invited. 


In the first example, the Simple Past Subjunctive of the Passive Voice, were allowed, is 
used in expressing a wish. In the second example, the Past Perfect Subjunctive of the 
Passive Voice, had been invited, is used in expressing the false condition they had 
been invited. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 12 


1. Change the following affirmative statements into questions. For example: 
You are required to attend the meeting. 
Are you required to attend the meeting? 


She is being ignored. 
Is she being ignored? 


. They should be notified. 

. He might have been allowed to come. 
. You had been told about it. 

. They will be needed. 

. It has been adjourned. 

. They were being prepared. 

Answers 


OU.» c 


2. Change the following affirmative statements into negative statements. For example: 
They would have been instructed to join us. 
They would not have been instructed to join us. 


It was sent on time. 
It was not sent on time. 


. We could have been seen from the island. 
. It is being dealt with satisfactorily. 

. They were being kept under observation. 
. You will be held responsible. 

. They were expected at six o'clock. 

. He will be asked to participate. 

Answers 


OU c6 


3. Change the following affirmative statements into negative questions. Do not use 
contractions in this exercise. For example: 

He is respected by everyone. 

Is he not respected by everyone? 


She should be consulted. 
Should she not be consulted? 
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. They were recognized immediately. 

. We were being assisted by volunteers. 

. It had been delivered. 

. They should have been guarded more carefully. 
. We will be given financial assistance. 

. It had been organized by the club members. 
Answers 


OU. 0o N2— 


4. For each of the following sentences, first indicate the tense of the underlined verb, 
and then change the verb from the Active Voice to the corresponding tense in the 
Passive Voice. Take note of the resulting change in the meaning of the sentence. For 
example: 

They drive to work at seven o'clock every morning. 

Simple Present: They are driven to work at seven o'clock every morning. 


Did he notice? 
Simple Past: Was he noticed? 


She is not telling the truth. 
Present Continuous: he is not being told the truth. 


We have sent a message. 
Present Perfect: We have been sent a message. 


| will pay. 
Simple Future: | will be paid. 


. Do they expect to leave? 

. He is giving instructions. 

. They have moved to a new location. 
. She will fly to London. 

. He has offered a discount. 

. They have stopped. 

. Will you have given the order? 
. We sent a favorable reply. 

. We were teaching German. 

10. | understand. 

11. He is offering free advice. 

12. She will rush to the reception. 
Answers 
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5. For each of the following sentences, first indicate the tense of the underlined verb, 
and then change the verb from the Passive Voice to the corresponding tense in the 
Active Voice. Take note of the resulting change in the meaning of the sentence. For 
example: 

We are paid regularly. 

Simple Present: We pay regularly. 


She is not assisted every day. 
Simple Present: She does not assist every day. 
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Was he not being flown to Boston? 
Past Continuous: Was he not flying to Boston? 


It has been grown here for the past twenty years. 
Present Perfect: It has grown here for the past twenty years. 


Might they be called at nine o'clock? 
Simple conjugation with might: Might they call at nine o'clock? 


. We can be heard easily. 

. She is being given advice. 

. Were they not flown over the lake? 

. | had been transferred to another department. 

. He is being stopped. 

. We have been sent a letter. 

. He is not being taught music theory. 

. Should they have been flown to their next destination? 
. They will be watched constantly. 


10. We had been driven to the beach this morning. 
11. Has he been checked into the hotel? 

12. Could | have been told the news yesterday? 
Answers 


6. 


Change the underlined verbs in the following sentences from the Active Voice to the 


corresponding tenses in the Passive Voice. Preserve the meaning of the sentences by 
using the preposition by and making the necessary changes in word order. For example: 


coo Ui.» co 


The teenager rowed the boat. 
The boat was rowed by the teenager. 


The girl is riding the horse. 
The horse is being ridden by the eirl. 


The student has prepared the lunch. 
The lunch has been prepared by the student. 


The president will thank the members. 
The members will be thanked by the president. 


The children can understand the poem. 
The poem can be understood by the children. 


. The woman founded the club. 

. This entry took the prize. 

. The girl is playing the guitar. 

. The mailman has delivered the letter. 
. The chauffeur can drive the car. 

. The child chose the hat. 

. The cat chased the mouse. 

. The workers will weave the carpet. 
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9. The stranger could have bought the hiking boots. 
10. The dealer has sold the car. 

11. The dog splashed the water. 

12. The man has watered the garden. 

Answers 


7. Change the underlined verbs in the following sentences from the Passive Voice to the 
corresponding tenses in the Active Voice. Preserve the meaning of the sentences by 
omitting the preposition by and making the necessary changes in word order. For 
example: 

The news was heard by everyone. 

Everyone heard the news. 


The orders were followed by the officials. 
The officials followed the orders. 


The money is being counted by the cashier. 
The cashier is counting the money. 


The ducks have been fed by the tourists. 
The tourists have fed the ducks. 


The flowers will be photographed by the naturalist. 
The naturalist will photograph the flowers. 


. The bill was paid by the manager. 

. The bread was made by the baker. 

. The wiring must be checked by the electrician. 
. The crow was being scolded by the squirrel. 

. The book was written by a doctor. 

. The house was painted by a student. 

. The seeds were taken by the chickadee. 

. The cider has been drunk by the guest. 

. The mail is opened by the secretary. 

10. The ingredients have been measured by the cooks. 
11. The bird was seen by the photographers. 

12. His work will be published by the magazine. 
Answers 


OCONADURWN = 


8. Complete the following sentences using the Simple Present Subjunctive of the 
Passive Voice of the verbs shown in brackets. For example: 

She ordered that the most important details known. (to make) 

She ordered that the most important details be made known. 


He advises that the plane at a high altitude. (to fly) 
He advises that the plane be flown at a high altitude. 


1. They demand that the change of plans at nine o'clock. (to announce) 


2. We ask that permission to compete to everyone. (to grant) 
3. It is important that their accomplishments . (to recognize) 
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4. |t is crucial that we of any change. (to advise) 

5. He asks that his affairs in order. (to put) 

6. They requested that their qualifications . (to accept) 

7. We insist that he not his rights. (to deny) 

8. It is necessary that the requirements . (to meet) 

9. She requests that the most experienced candidate . (to choose) 
10. It is recommended that care in making the repairs. (to take) 
11. He insists that smoking . (to forbid) 

12. It is essential that supplies well in advance. (to order) 
Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 12 


Answers to Exercise 1: 

1. Should they be notified? 2. Might he have been allowed to leave? 3. Had you been 
told about it? 4. Will they be needed? 5. Has it been adjourned? 6. Were they being 
prepared? 


Answers to Exercise 2: 

1. We could not have been seen from the island. 2. It is not being dealt with 
satisfactorily. 3. They were not being kept under observation. 4. You will not be held 
responsible. 5. They were not expected at six o'clock. 6. He will not be asked to 
participate. 


Answers to Exercise 3: 

1. Were they not recognized immediately? 2. Were we not being assisted by volunteers? 
3. Had it not been delivered? 4. Should they not have been guarded more carefully? 5. 
Will we not be given financial assistance? 6. Had it not been organized by the club 
members? 


Answers to Exercise 4: 

. Simple Present: Are they expected to leave? 

. Present Continuous: He is being given instructions. 

. Present Perfect: They have been moved to a new location. 
. Simple Future: She will be flown to London. 

. Present Perfect: He has been offered a discount. 

. Present Perfect: They have been stopped. 

. Future Perfect: Will you have been given the order? 

. Simple Past: We were sent a favorable reply. 

. Past Continuous: We were being taught German. 

10. Simple Present: | am understood. 

11. Present Continuous: He is being offered free advice. 
12. Simple Future: She will be rushed to the reception. 


OONBDUORWN = 


Answers to Exercise 5: 


1. Simple conjugation with can: We can hear easily. 
2. Present Continuous: She is giving advice. 


3. Simple Past: Did they not fly over the lake? 
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. Past Perfect: | had transferred to another department. 

. Present Continuous: He is stopping. 

. Present Perfect: We have sent a letter. 

. Present Continuous: He is not teaching music theory. 

. Perfect conjugation with should: Should they have flown to their next destination? 
. Simple Future: They will watch constantly. 

10. Past Perfect: We had driven to the beach this morning. 

11. Present Perfect: Has he checked into the hotel? 

12. Perfect conjugation with could: Could | have told the news yesterday? 


OONAU HK 


Answers to Exercise 6: 

1. The club was founded by the woman. 2. The prize was taken by this entry. 3. The 
guitar is being played by the girl. 4. The letter has been delivered by the mailman. 5. 
The car can be driven by the chauffeur. 6. The hat was chosen by the child. 7. The 
mouse was chased by the cat. 8. The carpet will be woven by the workers. 9. The hiking 
boots could have been bought by the stranger. 10. The car has been sold by the dealer. 
11. The water was splashed by the dog. 12. The garden has been watered by the man. 


Answers to Exercise 7: 

1. The manager paid the bill. 2. The baker made the bread. 3. The electrician must 
check the wiring. 4. The squirrel was scolding the crow. 5. A doctor wrote the book. 6. 
A student painted the house. 7. The chickadee took the seeds. 8. The guest has drunk 
the cider. 9. The secretary opens the mail. 10. The cooks have measured the 
ingredients. 11. The photographers saw the bird. 12. The magazine will publish his 
work. 


Answers to Exercise 8: 
1. be announced 2. be granted 3. be recognized 4. be advised 5. be put 6. be accepted 
7. be denied 8. be met 9. be chosen 10. be taken 11. be forbidden 12. be ordered 


CHAPTER 13. NOUNS: THE FORMATION OF PLURALS 


A noun is a word used as the name of a person or a thing. In the following examples, 
the nouns are underlined. 

He opened the parcel. 

She is a student. 

The weather is warm. 

A cat is sitting on the steps. 


1. Proper nouns 


Names of individual persons or things are referred to as proper nouns. In English, 
proper nouns must begin with a capital letter. The underlined words in the following 
sentences are proper nouns. 
e.g. The capital of England is London. 

My friend, George, is an American. 
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2. Countable nouns 


Countable nouns are nouns which can form a plural, and which can be preceded by a, 
an, or a number. In the following examples, the countable nouns are underlined. 
e.g. A bus is coming. 

You may need an umbrella. 

Here are two books. 

Twenty students are present. 


3. The formation of plurals 


In general, when a countable noun refers to two or more things, it must be put into the 
plural. In English, the plural of most countable nouns is formed by adding s. For 
example: 


Singular Plural 
hat hats 
letter letters 
pencil pencils 
student students 


It has already been explained that a verb must agree with its subject. When the subject 
of a verb is a singular noun, the verb must be in the third person singular. The third 
person singular is the form of the verb used with the personal pronouns he, she, and it. 


When the subject of a verb is a plural noun, the verb must be in the third person plural. 
The third person plural is the form of the verb used with the personal pronoun they. In 
the following examples, the verbs are printed in bold type and their subjects are 
underlined. 


Singular Subject: The book is interesting. 
Plural Subject: The books are interesting. 


Singular Subject: A duck was flying overhead. 
Plural Subject: Two ducks were flying overhead. 


Singular Subject: One student lives here. 
Plural Subject: Three students live here. 


See Exercise 1. 


a. Nouns ending in ch, s, sh, x or z 

For nouns ending in ch, s, sh, x or z, the plural is formed by adding es. The reason for 
this is that these words would be difficult to pronounce if only s were added. The 
ending es is pronounced as a separate syllable. For example: 


Singular Plural 
branch branches 
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match matches 


bus buses 
pass passes 
dish dishes 
marsh marshes 
ax axes 

fox foxes 
buzz buzzes 


It should be noted that when a plural is formed by adding s to words ending in ce, ge, 
se or ze, the final es is pronounced as a separate syllable. For example: 


Singular Plural 
place places 
voice voices 
change changes 
page pages 
house houses 
phrase phrases 
size sizes 


In each of the preceding examples, the singular noun consists of one syllable, whereas 
the plural noun consists two syllables. 


See Exercise 2. 
b. Nouns ending in y 


Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant usually form the plural by changing the y to 
i and adding es. For example: 


Singular Plural 
candy candies 
city cities 
lady ladies 
story stories 


Nouns ending in y preceded by a vowel usually form the plural simply by adding s. For 
example: 


Singular Plural 
boy boys 
day days 
key keys 
toy toys 


See Exercise 3. 
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c. Plurals of proper nouns 

Proper nouns form plurals following the rules given above, except that proper nouns 
ending in y always form the plural simply by adding s, even when the y is preceded by a 
consonant. For example: 


Singular Plural 
Jill Jills 
Tom Toms 
George Georges 
Grace Graces 
Jones Joneses 
Max Maxes 
May Mays 
Nancy Nancys 
Sally Sallys 


See Exercise 4. 


d. Nouns ending in f or fe 

Some English nouns ending in f or fe change the f to v when forming the plural. For 
instance, the following nouns ending in f form the plural by changing the f to v and 
adding es: 


Singular Plural 
calf calves 
elf elves 
half halves 
leaf leaves 
loaf loaves 
self selves 
sheaf sheaves 
shelf shelves 
thief thieves 
wolf wolves 


In addition, the following nouns ending in fe form the plural by changing the f to v and 
adding s: 


Singular Plural 
knife knives 
life lives 
wife wives 


There are also a few nouns ending in f which can form the plural in two different ways. 
For example: 


Singular Plural 
hoof hoofs or hooves 
scarf scarfs or scarves 
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staff staffs or staves 
wharf wharfs or wharves 


Most other nouns ending in f or fe form the plural simply by adding s. 

See Exercise 5. 

e. Nouns ending in o 

Some English nouns ending in o form the plural by adding s, some form the plural by 


adding es, and some can form the plural by adding either s or es. The following fairly 
commonly used nouns form the plural by adding es: 


Singular Plural 
archipelago archipelagoes 
cargo cargoes 
echo echoes 
hero heroes 
innuendo innuendoes 
mosquito mosquitoes 
potato potatoes 
tomato tomatoes 
tornado tornadoes 
torpedo torpedoes 
veto vetoes 
volcano volcanoes 


Most other nouns ending in o, particularly those of Spanish or Italian origin, can form 
the plural simply by adding s; however a good dictionary should be consulted in cases of 
doubt. For example: 


Singular Plural 
albino albinos 
alto altos 
casino casinos 
piano pianos 
radio radios 
ratio ratios 
silo silos 
solo solos 
sombrero sombreros 
soprano sopranos 
studio studios 


See Exercise 6. 
f. Foreign words 


Many words from other languages have been adopted into the English language. Most of 
these form the plural by adding s or es, but some, particularly Greek and Latin words 
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used for scientific purposes, form the plural in the same way that they do in the original 


language. For example: 


Singular 
analysis 
axis 
basis 
crisis 
criterion 
honorarium 
hypothesis 
medium 
nebula 
nucleus 
oasis 
parenthesis 
phenomenon 
spectrum 
stimulus 
stratum 
synopsis 
synthesis 
thesis 
vertebra 


See Exercise 7. 


Plural 
analyses 
axes 
bases 
crises 
criteria 
honoraria 
hypotheses 
media 
nebulae 
nuclei 
oases 
parentheses 
phenomena 
spectra 
stimuli 
strata 
synopses 
syntheses 
theses 
vertebrae 


g. Hyphenated nouns 

In the case of nouns formed from two or more words joined by hyphens, usually only the 
last word forms a plural. However, there are a few cases in which only the first word 
forms a plural. For example: 


Singular Plural 
brother-in-law brothers-in-law 
daughter-in-law daughters-in-law 
father-in-law fathers-in-law 
mother-in-law mothers-in-law 
runner-up runners-up 
sister-in-law sisters-in-law 
son-in-law sons-in-law 


h. Numbers and letters 
Numbers, letters, and other symbols can form plurals by adding 's. For example: 


Singular Plural 
3 3's 
b b's 
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96 96s 


i. Irregular plurals 
The English language has not always used s to form plurals. There are still a few words 
surviving from Old English, which do not use s to form the plural. For example: 


Singular Plural 
child children 
foot feet 
goose geese 
tooth teeth 
louse lice 
mouse mice 
Ox oxen 
man men 
woman women 


Nouns ending in man usually form the plural by changing man to men. For example: 


Singular Plural 
gentleman gentlemen 
policeman policemen 
policewoman policewomen 


A few nouns do not change in the plural. For example: 


Singular Plural 
deer deer 
sheep sheep 
salmon salmon 


EXERCISES for Chapter 13 


1. For each of the following sentences, change the subject of the verb to the plural, 
and change the verb so that it agrees with its subject. For example: 

The room is large. 

The rooms are large. 


The letter was delivered yesterday. 
The letters were delivered yesterday. 


The tourist has a map. 
The tourists have a map. 


The girl studies hard. 
The girls study hard. 


1. The book was heavy. 
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. The train has left. 

. The bird was singing. 

. The door was closed by the superintendent. 
. The shoe fits well. 

. The parcel is being opened. 

. The newspaper is read by many people. 

. The flame is flickering. 

. The ship has been sighted. 

10. The street was being cleaned. 

Answers 


OON DUK WN 


2. For each of the following sentences, change the subject of the verb to the plural, 
and change the verb so that it agrees with its subject. For example: 

The beach is supervised by lifeguards. 

The beaches are supervised by lifeguards. 


The singer performs twice a week. 
The singers perform twice a week. 


The class was visiting the museum. 
The classes were visiting the museum. 


The vase has been filled with flowers. 
The vases have been filled with flowers. 


. The box was empty. 

. The river flows to the sea. 

. The bush has grown in the last two months. 
. The hat was on sale. 

. The bench is made of stone. 

. The plant has been watered. 

. The hedge is being trimmed. 

. The process was invented last year. 

. The sketch is nearly finished. 

10. The breeze was warm. 

11. The wall is being painted. 

12. The church is two hundred years old. 
13. The bridge will soon be completed. 
14. The carpet has been cleaned. 

15. The branch is covered with ice. 
Answers 


OCONADUKRWN = 


3. For each of the following sentences, change the subject of the verb to the plural, 
and change the verb so that it agrees with its subject. For example: 

The party was held downtown. 

The parties were held downtown. 


The society accomplishes a great deal. 
The societies accomplish a great deal. 
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The day seemed long. 
The days seemed long. 


. The berry was red. 

. The key was difficult to use. 

. The valley is very beautiful. 

. The eddy can be dangerous for swimmers. 
. The journey was undertaken by pilgrims. 
. The daisy was picked by the child. 

. The monkey is considered to be sacred. 

. The gully is full of water. 

. The boy ran to school. 

10. The facility is open to the public. 

11. The secretary works overtime. 

12. The toy was being sold at a discount. 
13. The tray is being piled high with dishes. 
14. The dairy opens at nine o'clock. 

15. The chimney has been repaired. 
Answers 


OCONAOURWN = 


4. Rewrite each of the following sentences, adding the word two before the proper 
noun. Change the proper noun to the plural, and change the verb so that it agrees with 
its subject. For example: 

Smith lives in this building. 

Two Smiths live in this building. 


Harry was nominated for the position. 
Two Harrys were nominated for the position. 


Alex is here. 
Two Alexes are here. 


. Maurice is volunteering. 

. Jones was ordered to leave. 
. Harrison owns land. 

. Sandy has telephoned us. 

. Susan met us. 

. Trish is studying French. 

. Pat does well in school. 

. Liz has arrived early. 

. Jacky was making the cake. 
10. Russ knows all the answers. 
11. Eric is planning the party. 
12. Terry has difficulty understanding Spanish. 
Answers 


OANA UKRWN = 


5. For each of the following sentences, change the subject of the verb to the plural, 
and change the verb so that it agrees with its subject. For example: 

The knife has been sharpened. 

The knives have been sharpened. 
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The reef attracts tourists. 
The reefs attract tourists. 


The thief will be caught. 
The thieves will be caught. 


. The leaf has turned red. 

. The fife had the solo. 

. The calf is hungry. 

. The scarf kept him warm. 

. The knife will be useful. 

. The giraffe was eating leaves. 
. The cliff is being explored by geologists. 
. The wolf howls every night. 

. The loaf is rising. 

10. The chief will decide. 

11. The shelf is being used. 

12. The proof is convincing. 
Answers 


OCONADUKRWN = 


6. For each of the following sentences, change the subject of the verb to the plural, 
and change the verb so that it agrees with its subject. For example: 

The hero was enthusiastically welcomed. 

The heroes were enthusiastically welcomed. 


The studio is used by many artists. 
The studios are used by many artists. 


. The radio is broadcasting news every hour. 

. The tomato was being baked. 

. The mosquito woke us up. 

. The soprano performed with the orchestra. 

. The solo was played by the violinist. 

. The archipelago lies off the coast of South America. 
. The silo is used for storing corn. 

. The potato has been boiled. 

. The volcano is not active. 

10. The casino was open until one o'clock in the morning. 
11. The innuendo should be ignored. 

12. The ratio has been favorable. 

Answers 


OONBDUKRWN = 


7. For each of the following sentences, change the subject of the verb to the plural, 
and change the verb so that it agrees with its subject. For example: 

The hypothesis is still tentative. 

The hypotheses are still tentative. 


The nebula has been studied by many scientists. 
The nebulae have been studied by many scientists. 
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The thesis will have been reviewed by experts. 
The theses will have been reviewed by experts. 


. The synopsis is accurate. 

. The phenomenon surprised us. 

. The stratum contains fossils. 

. The analysis was proved correct. 

. The crisis has caused concern. 

. The spectrum includes many different colors of light. 
. The axis of rotation will be investigated. 

. The stimulus has been found to be effective. 

. The criterion was used to judge which proposals should be accepted. 
10. The oasis is visited by many travelers. 

11. The honorarium is being presented today. 

12. The parenthesis was omitted. 

Answers 


OANA UKRWN = 


8. For each of the following sentences, change the subject of the verb to the plural, 
and change the verb so that it agrees with its subject. For example: 

The goose likes to eat daisies. 

The geese like to eat daisies. 


The ox was being led to the barn. 
The oxen were being led to the barn. 


The salmon has been caught by the bear. 
The salmon have been caught by the bear. 


. The child is happy. 

. The sheep has been sheared. 

. The man was being given directions. 

. The deer is eating the hay. 

. The woman has visited us. 

. The mouse makes a great deal of noise at night. 
. The gentleman would like to have breakfast early. 
. The louse is a nuisance. 

. Your foot is size ten. 

10. The fisherman has had a good season. 

11. The tooth needs to be filled. 

12. The policewoman was directing traffic. 
Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 13 


Answers to Exercise 1: 
1. The books were heavy. 2. The trains have left. 3. The birds were singing. 4. The 
doors were closed by the superintendent. 5. The shoes fit well. 6. The parcels are being 
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opened. 7. The newspapers are read by many people. 8. The flames are flickering. 9. 
The ships have been sighted. 10. The streets were being cleaned. 


Answers to Exercise 2: 

1. The boxes were empty. 2. The rivers flow to the sea. 3. The bushes have grown in 
the last two months. 4. The hats were on sale. 5. The benches are made of stone. 6. 
The plants have been watered. 7. The hedges are being trimmed. 8. The processes were 
invented last year. 9. The sketches are nearly finished. 10. The breezes were warm. 11. 
The walls are being painted. 12. The churches are two hundred years old. 13. The 
bridges will soon be completed. 14. The carpets have been cleaned. 15. The branches 
are covered with ice. 


Answers to Exercise 3: 

1. The berries were red. 2. The keys were difficult to use. 3. The valleys are very 
beautiful. 4. The eddies can be dangerous for swimmers. 5. The journeys were 
undertaken by pilgrims. 6. The daisies were picked by the child. 7. The monkeys are 
considered to be sacred. 8. The gullies are full of water. 9. The boys ran to school. 10. 
The facilities are open to the public. 11. The secretaries work overtime. 12. The toys 
were being sold at a discount. 13. The trays are being piled high with dishes. 14. The 
dairies open at nine o clock. 15. The chimneys have been repaired. 


Answers to Exercise 4: 

1. Two Maurices are volunteering. 2. Two Joneses were ordered to leave. 3. Two 
Harrisons own land. 4. Two Sandys have telephoned us. 5. Two Susans met us. 6. Two 
Trishes are studying French. 7. Two Pats do well in school. 8. Two Lizes have arrived 
early. 9. Two Jackys were making the cake. 10. Two Russes know all the answers. 11. 
Two Erics are planning the party. 12. Two Terries have difficulty understanding Spanish. 


Answers to Exercise 5: 

1. The leaves have turned red. 2. The fifes had the solo. 3. The calves are hungry. 4. 
The scarfs kept him warm. or The scarves kept him warm. 5. The knives will be useful. 
6. The giraffes were eating the leaves. 7. The cliffs are being explored by geologists. 8. 
The wolves howl every night. 9. The loaves are rising. 10. The chiefs will decide. 11. 
The shelves are being used. 12. The proofs are convincing. 


Answers to Exercise 6: 

1. The radios are broadcasting news every hour. 2. The tomatoes were being baked. 3. 
The mosquitoes woke us up. 4. The sopranos performed with the orchestra. 5. The solos 
were played by the violinist. 6. The archipelagoes lie off the coast of South America. 7. 
The silos are used for storing corn. 8. The potatoes have been boiled. 9. The volcanoes 
are not active. 10. The casinos were open until one o'clock in the morning. 11. The 
innuendoes should be ignored. 12. The ratios have been favorable. 


Answers to Exercise 7: 

1. The synopses are accurate. 2. The phenomena surprised us. 3. The strata contain 
fossils. 4. The analyses were proved correct. 5. The crises have caused concern. 6. The 
spectra include many different colors of light. 7. The axes of rotation will be 
investigated. 8. The stimuli have been found to be effective. 9. The criteria were used 
to judge which proposals should be accepted. 10. The oases are visited by many 
travelers. 11. The honoraria are being presented today. 12. The parentheses were 
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omitted. 


Answers to Exercise 8: 

1. The children are happy. 2. The sheep have been sheared. 3. The men were being 
given directions. 4. The deer are eating the hay. 5. The women have visited us. 6. The 
mice make a great deal of noise at night. 7. The gentlemen would like to have 
breakfast early. 8. The lice are a nuisance. 9. Your feet are size ten. 10. The fishermen 
have had a good season. 11. The teeth need to be filled. 12. The policewomen were 
directing traffic. 


CHAPTER 14. SINGULAR COUNTABLE NOUNS 
1. The use of determiners with singular countable nouns 


In English, singular countable nouns usually cannot be used alone; they must be 
preceded by a word such as a, the, each or every. 
e.g. a box 

the person 

each child 


every tree 


The words a, the, each and every are examples of a group of words which can be 
referred to as determiners. Such words, when used together with nouns, help to 
determine to which particular entities the nouns are referring. Determiners other than 
a and the are dealt with in detail in a separate chapter. 


Singular countable nouns must usually be preceded by determiners even when the 
nouns are also preceded by various descriptive words. 
e.g. a heavy, awkward box 

the right person 

each young child 

every tall tree 


The meanings of the words a and the are less specific than the meanings of the other 
determiners. A and the are sometimes referred to as articles. They are the determiners 
most frequently used with singular countable nouns. 


2. A and An 


The word a is often referred to as the indefinite article. The indefinite article has two 
forms: a and an. The form a is used before words which begin with a consonant sound. 
e.g. a broom 

a garage 

a green apple 


As well as being used before words beginning with consonants, a is also used before 


words which begin with vowels, but which are pronounced with an initial consonant 
sound. For instance, a is used before words beginning with eu and words beginning with 
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a long u, since these words are pronounced with an initial y sound. A is also used before 
the word one, since one is pronounced with an initial w sound. 
e.g. a euphonium 

a utensil 

a one-way street 


As was mentioned in Chapter 3, a vowel followed by a single consonant, followed by 
another vowel, is usually pronounced long. A is used before the following words which 
begin with a long u: 


ubiquitous unanimous 
unicorn unification 
unified uniform 
union unique 
unison unit 
united university 
uranium use 

useful useless 
usual usurper 
utensil utility 
Utopia 


The word an is used before words beginning with a vowel sound. 
e.g. an apple 

an old broom 

an umbrella 

an hour 


As well as being used before words beginning with vowels, an is also used before the 
following words which begin with a silent h: 


heir 
heirloom 
honest 
honor 
honorable 
honorarium 
honorary 
honorific 
hour 
hourglass 
hourly 


See Exercise 1. 


3. The use of A and An before singular countable nouns 
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In many languages, the word for a is the same as the word for one. This was also 
formerly the case in English. Because of the association of a and an with the idea of 
one, a and an are usually used only with singular countable nouns. 


a. A weakened form of One 
A or an frequently has the meaning of a weakened form of one. 
e.g. | would like a cup of tea. 

A car is parked in front of the house. 

The child owns a bicycle. 


b. Naming a profession 
When a sentence such as the following is used to name someone's profession, a or an 
must precede the name of the profession. 
e.g. She is an artist. 
He is a student. 


c. Making a general statement 
A is referred to as the indefinite article because it can be used to refer to something in 
general terms. A and an are often used in general statements. 
e.g. A bank account can provide a good means of saving money. 
An accountant must have a good knowledge of arithmetic. 
A good pair of scissors should be used for cutting cloth. 


d. Referring to something not mentioned before 
In dialogue and descriptions, a and an are used with nouns that name something which 
has not been referred to previously. 
e.g. Where can | find a telephone? 

Suddenly we heard an eerie sound. 

All at once a moose appeared in front of us. 
In these examples, it is assumed that the things referred to by the nouns telephone, 
sound and moose have not been referred to previously. 


e. A or An with the meaning of Per 
A or an can also be used with the meaning of per. 
e.g. once a week 
two dollars a dozen 
four times a year 
In these examples, a has the meaning of per. For instance, once a week means once 
per week, and two dollars a dozen means two dollars per dozen. 


4. The use of The before singular countable nouns 


The word the is often referred to as the definite article. The Old English word from 
which the is derived was used as a demonstrative pronoun, with a meaning similar to 
that of the modern English words this and that. In modern English, the word the is 
usually used with a noun when the speaker or writer feels that there will be no doubt 
about which particular thing is meant. 
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a. Referring to something mentioned before 
The is used with nouns referring to things previously mentioned. 
e.g. Here is the book | mentioned to you last week. 

As | was walking to work | passed a garden. The garden was full of roses. 
In the first example, the is used with book, because the book has been mentioned 
previously. In the second example, the first time the garden is referred to, the 
indefinite article a is used, because the garden has not been mentioned previously. The 
second time the garden is referred to, the definite article the is used, because the 
garden has already been mentioned. 


See Exercise 2. 


b. Referring to something unique 
The is used when referring to things which are unique, since in such cases there can be 
no doubt about which particular thing is meant. 
e.g. | have found the answer. 

This is the shortest route into town. 
In the first example, the would be used if there is only one possible answer. In the 
second example, the is used because only one route can be the shortest one. 


Expressions such as middle of and top of are generally preceded by the, since it is 
considered that there can, for example, be only one middle or one top of something. 
e.g. There is a car stopped in the middle of the road. 

She is at the top of her class. 

They like to be the center of attention. 

The police are determined to get to the bottom of the mystery. 


c. Referring to something when it is considered obvious what is meant 
The is also used when, because the thing being referred to is the most important one of 
its kind to the speaker or writer, it is assumed that it will be understood which 
particular thing is meant. 
e.g. The house needs to be painted. 

The sun rose at six o'clock this morning. 

I'm going to the park. 

Don't slam the door. 


These sentences give examples of the use of the to refer to things which are not in fact 
unique, but which are uniquely important to the speaker or writer. The expression the 
house is often used when referring to one's own house. The expression the sun almost 
always refers to the sun which is closest to the earth. The expression the park might be 
used to refer to the only park in the vicinity, or to a park which one visits often. In the 
sentence Don't slam the door, the expression the door might refer to the door of the 
room or building which one is presently occupying. 


d. Referring to something as a class 
When preceded by the, a singular countable noun can be used to represent something 
as a class. 
e.g. The telephone is a modern convenience. 
The horse is a domesticated animal. 
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The eagle is a bird of prey. 
In the first example, the telephone refers to telephones considered as a class. 
Likewise, in the other examples, the horse refers to horses considered as a class, and 
the eagle refers to eagles considered as a class. 


It should be noted that the is not used when the word man represents the human race 
considered as a class. 
e.g. Man has invented many things. 

The dolphin may be as intelligent as man. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 14 


1. Rewrite each of the following sentences, changing the subject of the verb to the 
singular, inserting a or an before the subject, as appropriate, and changing the verb to 
agree with the subject. For example: 

Violins are difficult to play. 

A violin is difficult to play. 


Unions have been formed. 
A union has been formed. 


Answers are always provided. 
An answer is always provided. 


Heirs have many friends. 
An heir has many friends. 


. Avocados are expensive. 

. Windows are an important feature of an artist's studio. 
. Umbrellas should not be used during a thunderstorm. 
. Horses can be useful in the mountains. 

. Cashews are a type of nut. 

. Onions can be used for flavoring soup. 

. Trucks have many uses. 

. Hours passed. 

. Sentences should have proper punctuation. 

10. Escalators are very convenient. 

11. Uniforms must be worn. 

12. Boxes were found on the floor. 

13. Marshes lie beyond the city boundary. 

14. Ideas can be valuable. 

15. Eggs are a good source of protein. 

Answers 


OONADAURWN = 


2. Fill in each blank with either the indefinite article (a or an) or the definite article 
(the). Use a or an with nouns referring to people or things which have not been 
mentioned previously, and use the with nouns referring to people or things which have 
been mentioned previously. 
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| had never visited Seretnay Park before. Last week | went to park and chose 


tour to take. There were twenty tourists and one guide. guide asked what we 
wanted to see. | said | had never seen eagle, and | would like to see one. 

child on tour said he would like to see beaver, since he had heard there were 
many in park. guide said he would do his best. First he led us along 

road, and then we turned off onto path. To our right was marshy pond. 
Suddenly child who had spoken before shouted, "Look! | see beaver!" Of 
course beaver was startled. It slapped its tail and disappeared into pond. 

Our guide pointed to pile of sticks and said, "That's where beaver lives. That's 
his house." | had my camera with me, and took photograph of house. 

As we were standing there, guide was looking across pond through small 
telescope. After a minute, he tapped my shoulder and handed me telescope. He 
pointed to tall tree and said, "Do you see that white speck? That's bald 
eagle." 

| had difficulty focusing telescope, but finally | saw eagle. As | watched, 


eagle spread its wings and soared over the water. 


It was wonderful experience for me to see some of the wild creatures that live in 
park. 
Answers 


3. Fill in each blank with a, an or the. Be prepared to justify your choice. For example: 
. moon is full tonight. 
The moon is full tonight. 


He is singer. 
He is a singer. 


Please sit in — center of the boat. 
Please sit in the center of the boat. 


The room costs twenty dollars day. 
The room costs twenty dollars a day. 


wheel is considered one of mankind's most important inventions. 
The wheel is considered one of mankind's most important inventions. 


. His auntis 3 teacher. 
architect is trained in design, drafting, and economics. 
— Ostrich is the world's largest bird. 
. Buses pass this point two or three times — hour. 
. Plants gain energy from the light of 1 sun. 
.Iwokeupin. middle of the night. 
.Sheis . doctor. 
A Sealis an excellent swimmer. 
. Our eyes usually blink several times minute. 
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10. At equator, sunrise occurs at the same time each day. 


11. Heis author. 

12. They wanted to hear. — end of the story. 

13. Such a severe storm occurs only once decade. 
14. Mount Everest is tallest mountain in world. 
15. There is an index at — back of the book. 
Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 14 


Answers to Exercise 1: 

1. An avocado is 2. A window is 3. An umbrella should not be used 4. A horse can be 5. 
A cashew is 6. An onion can be used 7. A truck has 8. An hour passed 9. A sentence 
should have 10. An escalator is 11. A uniform must be worn 12. A box was found 13. A 
marsh lies 14. An idea can be 15. An egg is 


Answers to Exercise 2: 

the park, a tour. The guide. an eagle. A child, the tour, a beaver, the park. The guide. 
a road, a path, a marshy pond. the child, a beaver. the beaver. the pond. a pile, the 
beaver. a photograph, the house. the guide, the pond, a small telescope. the telescope. 
a tall tree. a bald eagle. the telescope, the eagle. the eagle. a wonderful experience, 
the park. 


Answers to Exercise 3: 

1. a [profession] 2. An [general statement] 3. The [considered as a class] 4. an [per] 5. 
the [obvious what is meant] 6. the [unique] 7. a [profession] 8. A [general statement] 9. 
a [per] 10. the [unique] 11. an [profession] 12. the [unique] 13. a [per] 14. the 
[unique], the [obvious what is meant] 15. the [unique] 


CHAPTER 15. PLURAL COUNTABLE NOUNS 
1. The absence of a determiner before plural countable nouns 


The absence of a determiner before plural countable nouns generally has the same 
significance as the presence of a or an before singular countable nouns. 


a. Making a general statement 
When used in general statements, plural countable nouns are usually not preceded by 
determiners. The plural countable nouns in the following general statements are 
underlined. 
e.g. Musicians must practise a great deal. 

Newspapers can contain valuable information. 

Larches are conifers. 


A general idea can often be expressed either by means of a singular countable noun 
preceded by a or an, or by means of a plural countable noun not preceded by a 
determiner. For instance, in each of the following pairs of sentences, both sentences in 
the pair have the same meaning. 

Musicians must practise a great deal. 
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A musician must practise a great deal. 


Newspapers can contain valuable information. 
A newspaper can contain valuable information. 


Larches are conifers. 
A larch is a conifer. 


See Exercises 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


b. Referring to something not mentioned before 
Plural countable nouns are generally not preceded by a determiner when referring to 
something not mentioned before. 
e.g. Branches blocked our path. 

Clouds were gathering overhead. 

Suddenly we saw buildings in front of us. 
In these examples, the plural nouns branches, clouds and buildings are not preceded 
by determiners. It is assumed that the branches, clouds and buildings have not been 
referred to previously. 


c. Naming a profession 
When a sentence such as the following is used to name a profession practised by two or 
more people, the name of the profession is in the plural and is not preceded by a 
determiner. 
e.g. They are doctors. 

My friends are electricians. 

We were chefs. 


2. The use of The before plural countable nouns 


a. Referring to something mentioned before 
In general, the has the same meaning when used with plural countable nouns as when 
used with singular countable nouns. For instance, the is used with plural countable 
nouns when referring to something which has been mentioned before. 
e.g. Fallen leaves covered the ground. The leaves rustled as we walked. 

In the orchard were apples and pears. The apples were nearly ripe. 

The doors opened, and students and teachers began leaving the building. The 
students were talking and laughing. 


In these examples, the first time the words leaves, apples and students appear, they 
are not preceded by determiners, because the things referred to have not been 
mentioned previously. The second time the words leaves, apples and students appear, 
they are preceded by the, since the things referred to have already been mentioned. 
See Exercise 5. 


b. Referring to something when it is considered obvious what is meant 
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The is used with plural countable nouns when the speaker or writer considers it obvious 
which particular persons or things are meant. 
e.g. The stars are shining brightly. 

The roses are blooming. 

We have put the children to bed. 

| was sitting on the front steps. 


These sentences give examples of the use of the to refer to things which are 
particularly important to the speaker or writer. The expression the stars usually refers 
to the stars which can be seen from the part of the earth where one lives. The 
expression the roses might refer to roses in one's own garden, or to roses in which one 
feels a particular interest. The children might refer to one's own children or to children 
for whom one is responsible. The front steps might refer to the front steps of one's own 
house. 


c. Names of nationalities 

The is sometimes used with the name of a nationality in order to make a general 
statement about the people of that nationality. A plural verb must be used in such a 
statement. 


When the name of a nationality ends in the sound of ch, s, sh or z, the name of the 
nationality must usually be preceded by the. 


Nationality Example 
French The French are famous for their fine wines. 


Irish The Irish are known as poets and songwriters. 


When the name of a nationality does not end in the sound of ch, s, sh or z, the letter s 
must be added to the end of the name when it is used in a general statement. Names of 
nationalities to which s has been added are often used without being preceded by the. 


Nationality Example 
Argentinian Argentinians like to eat beef. 
Canadian Canadians have a tradition of playing hockey. 


d. Adjectives referring to classes of people 
Adjectives such as rich and poor can be used with the in order to refer to a group of 
people as a class. A plural verb must be used. 
e.g. The blind attend special schools. 

The poor do not own their own homes. 

The rich often married for money. 
In the above examples, the blind has the meaning of blind people, the poor has the 
meaning of poor people, and the rich has the meaning of rich people. 


The following table summarizes the most important uses of the determiners a, an, and 
the with singular and plural countable nouns. 


The absence of a determiner and the use of A, An and The before countable nouns 
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Singular Countable Plural Countable 


Use 

MES Nouns Nouns 
A weakened form of One a/an 
Naming a profession a/an no determiner 
Making a general statement a/an no determiner 
Something not mentioned before a/an no determiner 
Something referred to as a class the 
Something mentioned before the the 
When it is obvious what is meant the the 
Nationalities ending in ch, se, sh the 
Adjectives referring to classes of the 

people 


See Exercise 6. 


3. The use of The with proper nouns 


a. Names of people 
In English, names of people in the singular are not usually preceded by a determiner. 
e.g. Washington was the first president of the United States. 

Jack and Eleanor saw the movie. 


Determiners are also usually not used when a title precedes a person's name. 
Doctor Defoe has a good reputation. 
Mr. Carpenter is a friend of ours. 

In these examples, the titles Doctor and Mr. are not preceded by determiners. 


However, names of people in the plural are usually preceded by the. 
e.g. The Smiths live in that house. 
| have known the Harrisons for years. 


b. Names of places 
In English, the is usually used before the following types of place name: 


Type of Place Name 
canal 


desert 

ocean 

river 

sea 

plural place names 

place names containing the word of 


The following are examples of names of canals, deserts, oceans, rivers, and seas: 


e.g. the Panama Canal 
the Mojave Desert 
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the Atlantic Ocean 
the St. Lawrence River 
the Beaufort Sea 


The following are examples of plural place names: 
e.g. the United States 

the British Isles 

the Great Lakes 

the Rocky Mountains 


The following are examples of place names containing the word of: 
e.g. the Gulf of Mexico 

the Cape of Good Hope 

the Bay of Biscay 

the Isle of Wight 


Other types of place name are usually not preceded by determiners. For instance, 
determiners are usually not used before the following types of place name: 


Type of Place Name Example 
lake Lake Superior 
island Manhattan Island 
mountain Mount Rainier 
park Yosemite National Park 
city Boston 
street Main Street 
country Canada 
state Kansas 
province Nova Scotia 
county Halifax County 


See Exercise 7. 


4. Nouns used only in the plural 


Some English nouns are usually used only in the plural. Such nouns take a plural verb, 
and generally have a plural form. For instance, the following nouns, which all refer to 
objects with two parts, are usually used only in the plural: 
e.g. jeans 

pajamas 

pliers 

scissors 


If it is desired to refer to such objects individually, the expression pair of is often used. 


e.g. a pair of jeans 
a pair of pajamas 
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a pair of pliers 
a pair of scissors 


When the expression pair of is used as the subject of the verb, the verb must agree 
with the word pair. 
e.g. Jeans are fashionable. 

A pair of jeans is expensive. 


Pliers are very useful. 
A pair of pliers is often useful. 


In the above examples, the nouns jeans and pliers take the plural verb are, and the 
noun pair takes the singular verb is. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 15 


1. Rewrite the following general statements using singular nouns. Make sure that the 
verbs agree with their subjects. For example: 

Engineers must be familiar with computers. 

An engineer must be familiar with computers. 


Trees produce oxygen. 
A tree produces oxygen. 


. Automobiles should be kept in good repair. 

. Bats locate insects by means of sonar. 

. Diplomats should, if possible, be multilingual. 
. Hats are useful in cold weather. 

. Physicists must study a great deal. 

. Elephants can be dangerous. 

Answers 


CAJUN- 


2. Rewrite the following general statements using plural nouns. Make sure that the 
verbs agree with their subjects. For example: 

A bicycle is a convenient means of transportation. 

Bicycles are a convenient means of transportation. 


A secretary should be proficient in spelling and grammar. 
Secretaries should be proficient in spelling and grammar. 


. A sportsman needs to remain calm under pressure. 
. An eagle has good eyesight. 

. A conference requires careful planning. 

. A rock is composed of minerals. 

. A potato is rich in starch. 

. An omelette is made of eggs and other ingredients. 
Answers 


OU.» c 


3. Rewrite the following general statements using singular nouns. Make sure that the 
verbs agree with their subjects. For example: 
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Frogs are amphibians. 
A frog is an amphibian. 


Wrenches are tools. 
A wrench is a tool. 


. Pines are evergreens. 

. Otters are mammals. 

. Computers are machines. 
. Crabs are crustaceans. 

. Crickets are insects. 

. Oaks are hardwoods. 
Answers 


OU.» c6N— 


4. Rewrite the following general statements using plural nouns. Make sure that the 
verbs agree with their subjects. For example: 

A robin is a bird. 

Robins are birds. 


A refrigerator is an appliance. 
Refrigerators are appliances. 


. A schooner is a ship. 

. A mallard is a duck. 

. A rhododendron is a bush. 
. A beech is a tree. 

. A kangaroo is a marsupial. 
. An emerald is a gem. 
Answers 


CAJUN- 


5. Paying attention to whether the people and things referred to have been mentioned 
previously, fill in each blank with a, an or the, or leave the blank empty if no 
determiner is required. 


| once had the chance to see. Chinese opera. It was very exciting. As well as___ 
singers, there were — dancers and. acrobats. ^ acrobats staged fights. 
During __ fights, some of. acrobats wielded — swords, and others leaped over. — 
swords. Many of — dancers carried scarves. — dancers,  flourished ____ scarves to 
make patterns in the air. 

Behind — screen was a group of. musicians. X musicians played various oriental 
instruments. — instruments included. drums, — cymbals, . flutesand. 
gong. _ flutes usually played the melody, and. gong was sounded at particularly 


exciting moments. 


Of course there were ___ hero and ____ heroine. X hero had to rescue heroine 
from. magician. ___ hero and heroine had both proved their courage by the end 
of X opera. 

Answers 
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6. Fill in each blank with the or leave it empty, as appropriate. Be prepared to justify 
your choices. For example: 

Those participants are — lawyers. 

Those participants are lawyers. 


eagles are birds of prey. 
Eagles are birds of prey. 


____ deaf have their own language. 
The deaf have their own language. 


— Dutch are members of the European Union. 
The Dutch are members of the European Union. 


planets circle the sun. 
The planets circle the sun. 


. English have a reputation for being animal lovers. 
— wounded were treated immediately. 

. His friends are — scientists. 

. — Crows are black. 

. . . Stars are covered by clouds. 

_____ French make excellent pastries. 

. Two of the women are reporters. 

.. .. turtles are reptiles. 

. wealthy generally have a good knowledge of finance. 
10. | Americans like to watch television. 

11. They are.  businessmen. 

Answers 


OONBDURWN = 


7. Paying attention to the rules for the use of the with proper nouns, fill in the blanks 
with the or leave them empty, as appropriate. For example: 

___ Rick is one of ___ Smiths who live on our street. 

Rick is one of the Smiths who live on our street. 


— Channel Islands lie south of 1 England. 
The Channel Islands lie south of England. 


— Rhine River flows through. Lake Constance. 
The Rhine River flows through Lake Constance. 


Isle of Man lies in Irish Sea. 
The Isle of Man lies in the Irish Sea. 


Part of ^X ) New York City is situated on. Long Island. 
Part of New York City is situated on Long Island. 


1. Hawaiian Islands are in the middle of Pacific Ocean. 
2; Salt Lake City is the capital of Utah. 
3. London lies on Thames River. 
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4. |  SuezCanalconnects — Mediterranean Sea with Red Sea. 
5. .  LakeHuronand  . Lake Erie are two of. . Great Lakes. 
6.  . Calcutta lies north of 1 Bay of Bengal. 

7. | North Sea separates British Isles from. Norway and. Denmark. 
8. Bay of Biscay lies to the west of 1 France. 

9. |  Orkney Islands are in the north of 1 Scotland. 

10. |  Anticosti Island lies in. — Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

11. Partof —  SaharaDesertlies in — Algeria. 

12. | Gerry, one of ____ Johnsons, liveson___ Belleview Street. 
13. | Mount Kilimanjaro is south-east of 1 Lake Victoria. 

14. | Vancouver Island lies off the west coast of 1 Canada. 

15. |  Serengeti National Park lies in. 1 Tanzania. 

Answers 


8. Paying attention to whether a singular or plural verb should be used, complete each 
of the following sentences by filling in the blank with is or are. For example: 

My scissors X very sharp. 

My scissors are very sharp. 


One pair of scissors not enough for the whole class. 
One pair of scissors is not enough for the whole class. 


Five pairs of scissors sufficient for a small class. 
Five pairs of scissors are sufficient for a small class. 


1. Her jeans white. 

2. Only one pair of jeans clean. 

3. Three pairs of jeans being washed. 

4. A good pair of pliers handy for repairing a bicycle. 

5. His pliers equipped with a sharp edge for cutting wire. 
6. Several pairs of pliers on sale. 

Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 15 


Answers to Exercise 1: 
1. An automobile should be kept 2. A bat locates 3. A diplomat should be 4. A hat is 5. A 
physicist must study 6. An elephant can be 


Answers to Exercise 2: 

1. Sportsmen need 2. Eagles have 3. Conferences require 4. Rocks are composed 5. 
Potatoes are 6. Omelettes are made 

Answers to Exercise 3: 

1. A pine is an evergreen. 2. An otter is a mammal. 3. A computer is a machine. 4. A 
crab is a crustacean. 5. A cricket is an insect. 6. An oak is a hardwood. 


Answers to Exercise 4: 
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1. Schooners are ships. 2. Mallards are ducks. 3. Rhododendrons are bushes. 4. Beeches 
are trees. 5. Kangaroos are marsupials. 6. Emeralds are gems. 


Answers to Exercise 5: 

a Chinese opera. __ singers, _ dancers, __ acrobats. The acrobats, __ fights. the 
fights, the acrobats, — swords, the swords, the dancers, __ scarves. The dancers, the 
scarves, __ patterns. a screen, — musicians. The musicians. The instruments, __ drums, 
cymbals, __ flutes, a gong. The flutes, the gong. a hero, a heroine. The hero, the 
heroine, a magician. The hero, the heroine the opera. 


Answers to Exercise 6: 

1. The [nationality ending in sh] 2. The [considered as a class] 3. __ [a profession] 4. __ 
[general statement] 5. The [obvious what is meant] 6. The [nationality ending in ch] 7. 
__ [profession] 8. __ [general statement] 9. The [considered as a class] 10. __ 
[nationality not ending in ch, se or sh] 11. __ [profession] 


Answers to Exercise 7: 

1. The Hawaiian Islands, the Pacific Ocean 2. __ Salt Lake City, — Utah 3. __ London, 
the Thames River 4. The Suez Canal, the Mediterranean Sea, the Red Sea 5. Lake 
Huron. __ Lake Erie, the Great Lakes 6. __ Calcutta, the Bay of Bengal 7. The North 
Sea, the British Isles, ^ Norway, __ Denmark 8. The Bay of Biscay, __ France 9. The 
Orkney Islands, _ Scotland 10. __ Anticosti Island the Gulf of St. Lawrence 11. the 
Sahara Desert, __ Algeria 12. — Gerry, the Johnsons, __ Belleview Street 13. — Mount 
Kilimanjaro, __ Lake Victoria 14. __ Vancouver Island, _ Canada 15. __ Serengeti 
National Park, _ Tanzania 


Answers to Exercise 8: 
1. are 2. is 3. are 4. is 5. are 6. are 


CHAPTER 16. UNCOUNTABLE NOUNS 


Some English nouns usually cannot form a plural or be preceded by a, an or a number. 
Because they usually cannot be preceded by a number, such nouns can be referred to as 
uncountable. English uncountable nouns include: 


a) nouns naming intangible things which normally cannot be counted: 
e.g. honesty 

courage 

impatience 


b) nouns naming tangible things which are thought of as substances: 
e.g. butter 

milk 

sand 


C) nouns naming groups of things which in English are referred to collectively: 
e.g. furniture 

luggage 

news 
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d) names of languages: 
e.g. English 

German 

Spanish 


An uncountable noun takes a singular verb. 
e.g. Honesty is a virtue. 

Butter tastes good. 

Furniture was provided. 


1. The absence of a determiner before uncountable nouns 


a. Making a general statement 
In general statements, uncountable nouns are usually not preceded by determiners. The 
uncountable nouns in the following general statements are underlined. 
e.g. Information is often valuable. 
Butter is fattening. 
Courage and honesty are admirable qualities. 
Sunlight and water are usually required for plants to grow. 


b. Referring to something not mentioned before 
In descriptions, uncountable nouns are generally not preceded by a determiner when 
naming something which has not been referred to previously. 
e.g. Rain was forecast for the next day. 
However, thunder and lightning were not expected. 
Our breakfast consisted of bread, honey and marmalade. 


In these examples, the uncountable nouns rain, thunder, lightning, bread, honey and 
marmalade are not preceded by determiners. It is assumed that the things referred to 
by these nouns have not been mentioned previously. 


See Exercise 1. 


2. The use of The before uncountable nouns 


a. Referring to something mentioned before 
The is used with uncountable nouns referring to things previously mentioned. 
e.g. We were served bread and cheese. The bread was somewhat stale, but the cheese 
was delicious. 
Gold was discovered in the Klondike. The gold attracted thousands of prospectors. 
Furniture and clothing are being sold at the flea market. The furniture is reasonably 
priced, and the clothing is cheap. 


In these examples, the first time the uncountable nouns bread, cheese, gold, furniture 
and clothing are used, they are not preceded by determiners, because the things 
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referred to have not been mentioned previously. The second time these nouns are used, 
they are preceded by the, since the things referred to have already been mentioned. 


See Exercise 2. 


b. Referring to something when it is considered obvious what is meant 
The is used with uncountable nouns when the speaker or writer considers it obvious 
which particular thing is meant. 
e.g. The weather is fine. 

The butter is hard. 

The music is too loud. 
The expression the weather usually refers to the local weather. The expression the 
butter could refer to butter which one plans to use, and the expression the music could 
refer to music which is playing nearby. 


The is often used before uncountable nouns followed by descriptive phrases, since such 
phrases tend to make it clear to which particular things the uncountable nouns are 
referring. 
e.g. The warmth of the sun causes water to evaporate. 

The coal mined in Germany is used in making steel. 

The milk which they produce is marketed locally. 


In the first sentence, the is used with the uncountable noun warmth, since the phrase 
of the sun specifies what warmth is meant. In the second sentence, the is used with 
the uncountable noun coal, since the phrase mined in Germany specifies which 
particular coal is meant. In the third sentence, the is used with the uncountable noun 
milk, since the phrase which they produce makes it clear which particular milk is 
meant. 


As shown in the following table, the absence of a determiner and the use of the before 
uncountable nouns follows a pattern similar to the absence of a determiner and the use 
of the before plural countable nouns. 


The absence of a determiner and the use of The before uncountable nouns 


Use Uncountable Nouns 
Making a general statement no determiner 
Something not mentioned before no determiner 
Something mentioned before the 
When it is obvious what is meant the 


3. The use of uncountable nouns to refer to individual things 


Uncountable nouns can be used to refer to individual things by being preceded by a 
countable noun and the word of. For example: 


Uncountable Noun Referring to an Individual Thing 
information a piece of information 
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wheat a grain of wheat 
milk a glass of milk 
sunlight a patch of sunlight 


The countable nouns may, of course, be put into the plural. For example: 


Singular Plural 
one piece of information two pieces of information 
one grain of wheat three grains of wheat 
one glass of milk four glasses of milk 
one patch of sunlight five patches of sunlight 


In sentences such as the following, it is the countable noun which is the subject of the 
verb. 
e.g. Fifty grains of wheat are required. 

Two glasses of milk are enough. 
In the above examples, the plural countable nouns grains and glasses each take the 
plural verb are. 


In English, the names of games are usually uncountable nouns. 


e.g. He plays hockey. 
Chess is a challenging game. 


When it is desired to refer to individual games, the word game must usually be used. 
For example: 


Uncountable Noun Referring to an Individual Thing 
chess a game of chess 
hockey a game of hockey or a hockey game 


See Exercise 3. 


4. Nouns which can be either countable or uncountable 


Many English nouns are used sometimes as countable nouns and sometimes as 
uncountable nouns. Nouns which can be either countable or uncountable include nouns 
which may have different shades of meaning; normally uncountable nouns which are 
used to refer to types of things; and a few nouns which refer to places used for specific 
activities. 


a. Differences in meaning 

Many nouns are uncountable when they refer to something as a substance or a concept, 
but are countable when they refer to an individual thing related to the substance or 
concept. For instance, cake is used as an uncountable noun when referring to cake as a 
substance, but is used as a countable noun when referring to individual cakes. 

e.g. Cake and ice cream is my favorite dessert. 
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This afternoon we baked two cakes. 
In the first sentence cake is an uncountable noun, and in the second sentence cakes is 
a countable noun. 


Similarly, life is used as an uncountable noun when referring to life as an abstract 
concept, but is used as a countable noun when referring to individual lives. 
e.g. Life is full of surprises. 

It was feared that two lives had been lost. 
In the first sentence life is an uncountable noun, and in the second sentence lives is a 
countable noun. 


b. Referring to a type of something 
An uncountable noun can be used as countable noun when it refers to a type of 
something. 
e.g. He has an honesty which is rare nowadays. 

The wheats of Canada differ from those of India. 
In the first sentence, the usually uncountable noun honesty is used with an as a 
countable noun to refer to a type of honesty. In the second sentence, the usually 
uncountable noun wheat is used as a countable noun in the plural to refer to types of 
wheat. 


c. Referring to places used for specific activities 
A few nouns referring to places used for specific activities can be either countable or 
uncountable. These nouns are used as uncountable nouns when referring to places as 
locations where specific activities are carried out, but are used as countable nouns 
when referring to the places as objects. In the following pairs of sentences, the words 
bed and church are used first as uncountable nouns, and then as countable nouns. 
e.g. Because | was tired, | stayed in bed. 

Please help me to move the bed. 


She goes to church. 
She likes to photograph churches. 


In the first pair of sentences, stayed in bed refers to the activity of resting in bed; 
whereas move the bed refers to a bed as an object. In the second pair of sentences, 
goes to church refers to the activity of taking part in church services; whereas likes to 
photograph churches refers to churches as objects. 


Nouns which are used in this way include: 


bed home sea 
church hospital town 
college prison university 
court school 


d. Names of meals 

Similarly, the word television and the names of meals such as breakfast, lunch, dinner 
and supper are used as uncountable nouns when it is desired to emphasize the activity 
being carried out. 
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e.g. They are watching television. 
We are eating breakfast. 


See Exercise 4. 


5. Infinitives used in the place of nouns 


Infinitives are sometimes used in the place of nouns. 
e.g. To ski well is one of my goals. 
They plan to call us. 


In the first sentence, the infinitive to ski performs the function of a noun, since it is the 
subject of the verb is. In the second sentence, the infinitive to call performs the 
function of a noun, since it is the object of the verb to plan. These infinitives also 
function as verbs, since to ski is described by the adverb well, and to call takes the 
object us. 


Like an uncountable noun, an infinitive which is the subject of a verb takes a singular 
verb. Unlike an uncountable noun, an infinitive usually cannot be preceded by the word 
the. 


6. Gerunds 


Present participles are often used in the place of nouns. A present participle used in the 
place of a noun is usually referred to as a gerund. In the following sentences, the 
gerunds are underlined. 
e.g. Skating is good exercise. 

They like jogging. 
In the first sentence, skating is the subject of the verb is. In the second sentence, 
jogging is the object of the verb like. 


A gerund can perform the functions of a noun and a verb at the same time. 
e.g. Riding a bicycle is good exercise. 
They like playing hockey. 


In the first sentence, the gerund riding functions as a noun, since it is the subject of 
the verb is; and also functions as a verb, since it takes the object bicycle. In the second 
sentence, the gerund playing functions as a noun, since it is the object of the verb like; 
and also functions as a verb, since it takes the object hockey. 


In their role as nouns, gerunds are sometimes regarded as uncountable nouns. Like an 
uncountable noun, a gerund which is the subject of a verb takes a singular verb. Also, 
like an uncountable noun, a gerund can be preceded by the when referring to a 
particular thing or to something previously mentioned. 
e.g. The skiing was excellent. 

He went hunting. The hunting was good. 
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In the first example, the skiing could refer to skiing done at a particular place. In the 
second example, the hunting refers to the hunting mentioned in the previous sentence. 


7. Specific verbs followed by infinitives and gerunds 


a. Verbs followed by infinitives 
Many English verbs can be followed by an infinitive. In the following examples, the 
verbs are underlined, and the infinitives are printed in bold type. 
e.g. They want to succeed. 
He hopes to travel next year. 


The following verbs can take an infinitive as an object, but cannot take a gerund as an 
object: 


agree demand learn promise 
appear deserve manage refuse 
arrange expect mean seem 
ask fail need tend 
claim forget offer threaten 
consent hesitate plan wait 
dare hope prepare want 
decide intend pretend 


Other examples of the use of infinitives with these verbs are: 
They agreed to come. 
He expected to win. 
She managed to keep the secret. 
We pretended to agree with them. 


b. Verbs followed by either infinitives or gerunds 
Some English verbs can be followed either by an infinitive or by a gerund. In the 
following examples, the verbs are underlined, and the infinitives and gerunds are 
printed in bold type. 
e.g. | like to fish. 

| like fishing. 


She prefers to ride a bicycle. 
She prefers riding a bicycle. 


The following verbs can take either an infinitive or a gerund as an object: 


attempt like 
begin love 
cease prefer 
commence propose 
continue start 
hate try 
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c. Verbs followed by gerunds 
Other English verbs can be followed by a gerund, but cannot be followed by an infinitive 
used as an object. In the following examples, the verbs are underlined, and the gerunds 
are printed in bold type. 
e.g. They disliked waiting. 

It stopped raining. 


The following verbs can take a gerund as an object, but cannot take an infinitive as an 
object: 


1 2 3 4 5 
keep appreciate admit avoid complete 
practise deplore anticipate defer finish 
risk detest consider delay quit 

dislike deny escape stop 

dread discuss miss 

enjoy mention postpone 

loathe recall 

mind recommend 

regret suggest 

resent 

resist 

tolerate 


It should be noted that many of the verbs listed above have similar meanings. The 
second column contains verbs which express feelings about doing something; many of 
the feelings are negative. The third column contains verbs which refer to thoughts 
about doing something. The fourth column contains verbs which refer to negative 
actions with respect to doing something. The fifth column contains verbs which refer to 
ceasing to do something. 


Other examples of the use of gerunds with these verbs are: 
| kept calling the office. 
We appreciate hearing from you. 
He denies following us. 
They avoid discussing the subject. 
She finished filling in the blanks. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 16 


1. For the following sentences, fill in the blanks with a or an or leave the blanks empty, 
as appropriate. Fill in the blanks with a or an before countable nouns, and leave them 
empty before uncountable nouns. For example: 

bird is singing outside the window. 

A bird is singing outside the window. 


. copper is used in making electrical wiring. 
Copper is used in making electrical wiring. 
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.. air is made up of elements such as. oxygen and ____ nitrogen. 
— book is lying on the floor. 

. Russian is a difficult language. 

.  Onionis vegetable. 

. butter and | cream are made from milk. 


. letter has been delivered to the wrong house. 
— Child is playing on the sidewalk. 

— asbestos is a fireproof material. 

. tree is growing outside the house. 

10. . curiosity is considered a sign of intelligence. 
11. They want to buy, camera. 

12. | egg was added to the soup. 

13. | rainis expected this evening. 

14. The farmers wished for — peace and ____ prosperity. 
15. — bicycle is parked in front of the store. 

Answers 


OOAONBDUORWN = 


2. Paying attention to whether the nouns in the following paragraphs are countable or 
uncountable, and to whether or not the nouns refer to things which have been 
mentioned before, fill in the blanks with a or the, or leave the blanks empty, as 
appropriate. 


Phil Jones was prospector, who was looking for gold. He had to travel a long 
way, crossing — mountains and streams to reach his destination. 


Previously, he had been. miner and had mined copper and _____ coal. But. — 
copper had given out, and mining coal was dangerous work. When he had heard 
about — gold in___ mountains, Phil had left his job and traveled west. He knew he 
would need courage and, q determination to reach his goal. 


One evening he camped beside ___ stream. When he tested stream, he found 
there was a small amount of glittering gold dust in it. As usual, Phil made fire to 
prepare his evening meal. He took. .  /flourand salt from his knapsack, and 
got — water from stream. Then he mixed ____ salt with ___ flour, and gradually 
added water, to make ___ pancakes over . fire. 


As. fire died away, Phil looked up and down ___ stream. Expecting to see only — 
darkness, to his surprise, he saw . lights from many small fires. He knew they must 
be . fires of other prospectors. "I've reached end of my journey", he thought. Now 
he was in the goldfields, and with. luck, he would find. gold he had come to 
seek. 

Answers 


3. For each of the following sentences, change the word one to two, put the subject of 
the verb into the plural, and make sure that the verb agrees with its subject. For 
example: 

One bar of soap will be provided. 

Two bars of soap will be provided. 
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One bag of flour is on the counter. 
Two bags of flour are on the counter. 


. One piece of luggage is allowed per passenger. 

. One bottle of water is enough. 

. One jar of honey is larger than the others. 

. One piece of furniture will be delivered. 

. One grain of rice has fallen onto the table. 

. One bucket of sand was needed to build the sand castle. 
. One cup of sugar should be mixed with the flour. 

. One game of chess will be played at four o'clock. 
Answers 


coo Ui.» C60oN— 


4. Fill in each blank with a or an if the noun following the blank is used as a countable 
noun, or leave the blank empty if the noun following the blank is used as an 
uncountable noun. For example: 

The bowl is made of glass. 

The bowl is made of glass. 


Would you like __ glass of water? 
Would you like a glass of water? 


. The sun gives off ^ heat and light. 

. There is light suspended from the ceiling. 

. She will buy paper to find out what movies are being shown. 
. ___ paper can be made from ___ wood or ____ cloth. 
. She has a keen sense of. honor. 

. Itis__ honor to be invited to speak. 

. There is bed near the window. 

. He has gone to___ bed early because he is tired. 
— iron used in making. steel. 

10. If I had iron, | would press my new suit. 

11. They always eat, lunch at twelve o'clock. 

12. We will pack yu lunch to take with you. 
Answers 


OONADUOKRWN = 


5. Paying attention to which verbs can be followed by an infinitive and which can be 
followed by a gerund, for each sentence, fill in the blank with the infinitive or gerund 
of the verb shown in brackets. For example: 

Please stop that! (to do) 

Please stop doing that! 


He has decided a holiday. (to take) 

He has decided to take a holiday. 
1. Has he finished the report? (to read) 
2. We plan the concert. (to attend) 
3. They will discuss a club. (to organize) 
4. She offered the letter. (to write) 
5. They asked us. (to accompany) 
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6. You should practise the speech. (to give) 


7. | would suggest the work by next week. (to finish) 
8. He has not dared you. (to contradict) 

9. They delayed us. (to call) 

10. She deserves . (to succeed) 

11. We forgot the letter. (to mail) 

12. He enjoys . (to ski) 

13. They would not risk the bus. (to miss) 

14. Do you want the book? (to borrow) 

15. | don't mind . (to wait) 

16. Her daughter is learning a bicycle. (to ride) 
17. It has stopped . (to snow) 

18. He is preparing a business. (to open) 

19. They hesitated the invitation. (to accept) 
20. | miss from them. (to hear) 

Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 16 


Answers to Exercise 1: 

1. Air, oxygen, nitrogen 2. A book 3. Russian 4. An onion, a vegetable 5. — 
Butter, _ cream, __ milk 6. A letter 7. A child 8. — Asbestos 9. A tree 10. _ Curiosity, 
. intelligence 11. a camera 12. An egg 13. Rain 14. peace, — prosperity 15. A 
bicycle 


Answers to Exercise 2: 

a prospector, gold. _ mountains, __ streams. a miner, — copper, coal. the 
copper, the coal. the gold, the mountains, — courage, __ determination. a stream. the 
stream. a fire. — flour, — salt, ^X water, the stream. the salt, the flour the water, __ 
pancakes, the fire. the fire, the stream. — darkness, __ lights. the fires. the end. __ 
luck, the gold. 


Answers to Exercise 3: 

1. Two pieces of luggage are allowed 2. Two bottles of water are 3. Two jars of honey 
are 4. Two pieces of furniture will be delivered. 5. Two grains of rice have fallen 6. 
Two buckets of wand were needed 7. Two cups of sugar should be mixed 9. Two games 
of chess will be played 


Answers to Exercise 4: 
1. . heat,  light2.alight 3. a paper 4. Paper, wood, cloth 5. __ honor 6. 
an honor 7. a bed 8. bed 9. __ Iron, steel 10. an iron 11. __ lunch 12. a lunch 


Answers to Exercise 5: 

1. reading 2. to attend 3. organizing 4. to write 5. to accompany 6. giving 7. finishing 8. 
to contradict 9. calling 10. to succeed 11. to mall 12. skiing 13. missing 14. to borrow 
15. waiting 16. to ride 17. snowing 18. to open 19. to accept 20. hearing 


CHAPTER 17. NOUNS INDICATING POSSESSION AND COMPOUND SUBJECTS 
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1. Ways in which possession is indicated 


a. The ending 's 
One way in which English nouns indicate possession is by means of the ending 's. 
e.g. the boy's hat 

Sally's bicycle 
In the above examples, the ending 's indicates that the hat is possessed by the boy, and 
that the bicycle is possessed by Sally. The English ending 's is related to the German 
possessive ending es. 


The ending 's is most often used with nouns referring to human beings or animals. 
e.g. the child's toy 
the bird's song 


Nouns formed from two or more words joined by hyphens indicate possession by adding 
's to the last word. 
e.g. the runner-up's score 

the sister-in-law's children 


The ending 's may also used with nouns referring to non-living things which are 
sometimes thought of as if they were living, such as ships, countries, corporations, and 
the earth. 
e.g. the ship's bell 

Italy's exports 

the city's parks 

the earth's surface 


The ending 's may also be used with nouns referring to units of time. 
e.g. a day's work 
a week's delay 


In addition, the ending 's is used with nouns referring to non-living things in a few 
idioms such as the following: 
e.g. a stone's throw away 

your money's worth 


It should be noted that the ending 's is used only with singular and plural nouns which 
do not end in s. 
e.g. the girl's hat 

the children's books 

the men's jackets 


b. The ending s' 
For plural nouns which end in s, the ending 's is not used. Instead, an apostrophe: ' is 
placed after the s which indicates a plural. The following examples illustrate how the 
plural nouns students and Smiths indicate possession. 
e.g. the students' books 

the Smiths’ house 
In these examples, the apostrophes indicate that the books belong to the students, and 
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that the house belongs to the Smiths. 


It should be noted that both 's and s' are pronounced like s. Thus, in spoken English, 
there is no distinction between a singular noun with the ending 's and a plural noun 
ending in s'. For instance, the phrase the student's books is pronounced in the same 
way as the phrase the students' books. 


In American English, singular nouns ending in s can also indicate possession by means of 
a final apostrophe. 
e.g. James' scarf 

Dickens' novels 
In these examples, a final apostrophe is used with the singular proper nouns James and 
Dickens to indicate possession. 


See Exercises 1 and 2. 


c. Phrases beginning with Of 
When the possessor is not a human being or animal, possession is often indicated by the 
use of a phrase beginning with of following the name of the thing possessed. A phrase 
beginning with of is most commonly used when the thing possessed is an abstract 
quality, such as size. This means of indicating possession is related to the method used 
in French, and may be the result of the influence of French on the English language. 
e.g. the size of the portrait 

the color of the carpet 

the beginning of the story 


See Exercise 3. 


d. Two consecutive nouns 
When the possessor and the thing possessed are both concrete objects, possession can 
often be indicated by placing the noun naming the possessor before the noun naming 
the thing possessed. 
e.g. the car radio 

the tree trunk 

the kitchen sink 

the onion skin 
These examples indicate that the radio belongs to the car, the trunk belongs to the 
tree, the sink belongs to the kitchen, and the skin belongs to the onion. This type of 
construction will be discussed further in the section on Defining Adjectives. 


2. Agreement of verbs with collective nouns and compound subjects 


The following rules apply in formal English, but may or may not be observed in informal 
English. 


a. Collective nouns 


Collective nouns are singular nouns which refer to a group. The words audience, class, 
family, flock, group and team are examples of collective nouns. 
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A collective noun takes a singular verb when the group referred to acts as a whole or is 
considered as a whole. 
e.g. Our team has won the game. 

That family is well-known. 
In the first example, the singular verb has won is used, since the collective noun team 
refers to a group acting as a whole. In the second example, the singular verb is is used, 
since the collective noun family refers to a group being considered as a whole. 


However, a collective noun takes a plural verb when the members of the group are 
considered to be acting individually. 
e.g. The flock were running, playing and searching for fresh grass. 

The audience were throwing flowers and jewelry onto the stage. 
In the first example, the use of the plural verb were running indicates that the 
members of the flock are considered to be acting individually. Similarly, in the second 
example, the use of the plural verb were throwing indicates that the members of the 
audience are considered to be acting individually. 


b. Amounts considered as a whole 
A noun subject naming a unit of currency or a unit of measurement takes a singular 
verb when the amount referred to is being considered as a whole. 
e.g. Ten dollars is my best offer. 

Five minutes is all that is required. 

Two years is a long time. 
In each of the above examples, the amount of money or length of time referred to by 
the subject is being considered as a whole. Thus, in each case a singular verb, is, is 
used. 


See Exercise 4. 


c. Compound subjects 

When the subject of a verb consists of two or more nouns joined by and, or or nor, the 
subject can be referred to as a compound subject. In the following examples, the 
compound subjects are underlined. 

e.g. Cars and buses were filling the streets. 


One apple or one pear is needed. 
Neither ducks nor pigeons were in the yard. 


i. Compound subjects with And 
A compound subject consisting of two nouns joined by the word and usually takes a 
plural verb. In the following examples, the compound subjects consist of various 
combinations of singular and plural nouns joined by the word and. In all of the 
examples, the compound subject with and takes a plural verb. 
e.g. Red and white are my favorite colors. 

One egg and one lemon are required to make the cake. 


One teacher and twenty students are present. 
Roses and tulips are blooming in the garden. 


However, a compound subject with and takes a singular verb when the subject as a 
whole refers to only one thing, or is considered as referring to only one thing. 
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e.g. Our vice-president and treasurer is a person everyone likes. 
Strawberries and cream is my favorite dessert. 


In the first example, the use of the singular verb is indicates that the compound subject 
vice-president and treasurer refers to a single person. In the second example, the use 
of the singular verb is indicates that the compound subject strawberries and cream is 
being considered as referring to a single type of dessert. 


Likewise, a compound subject with and takes a singular verb when the subject is the 
title of a book or the name of a company. 
e.g. War and Peace is a long book. 

Johnson and Sons is a company which sells musical instruments. 
In each of the above examples a singular verb, is, is used, since the compound subject 
is the name of a single thing. 


ii. Compound subjects with Or or Nor 
When a compound subject consists of two or more nouns joined by the word or or nor, 
the verb agrees with the noun nearest the verb. 


In the following examples the verbs are singular, since the nouns nearest the verbs are 
singular. 
e.g. A bus or a streetcar passes this point every two minutes. 

Neither my friend nor his brother knows what to do. 

Cookies or cake is available. 

Neither sardines nor salmon was served. 


In the following examples the verbs are plural, since the nouns nearest the verbs are 
plural. 


e.g. Sandals or slippers are suitable. 


Neither pencils nor pens were provided. 
Cake or cookies are available. 


Neither salmon nor sardines were served. 


When a compound subject consists of one singular noun and one plural noun joined by 
or or nor, it is sometimes considered advisable to place the plural noun directly before 
the verb, so that the verb will be plural. 
e.g. A coat or two sweaters are needed. 

Neither the teacher nor the students were there. 
In these examples, the plural nouns sweaters and teachers have been placed 
immediately before the verbs, so that the verbs will be plural. 


The following table summarizes the rules for the agreement of verbs with compound 
subjects: 


Agreement of Verbs with Compound Subjects 


Nouns of Compound Subject Conjunction Verb 
Nouns referring to a single thing and singular 
Nouns referring to two or more things and plural 
Singular noun nearest the verb or/nor singular 
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Plural noun nearest the verb or/nor plural 


See Exercise 5. 


d. Nouns followed by descriptive phrases 

Two or more nouns can form a compound subject when joined by and, or or nor. 
However, when a noun subject is followed by a descriptive phrase containing another 
noun, the two nouns do not form a compound subject. In this case, the verb must agree 
with the noun subject, not with the noun in the descriptive phrase. 


In the following examples, the subjects of the verbs are printed in bold type, and the 
descriptive phrases following the subjects are underlined. 

e.g. One book, larger than the others, was lying open on the desk. 

The leader of the students was an excellent speaker. 

My friend, as well as her sisters, is here. 


In the above examples, the verbs was lying, was and is are singular, to agree with the 
singular subjects book, leader and friend. The descriptive phrases larger than the 
others, of the students and as well as her sisters have no effect on which form of the 
verb is used. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 17 


1. For each of the following phrases, change the noun indicating possession from the 
singular to the plural. For example: 

the man's experiences 

the men's experiences 


the doctor's office 
the doctors' office 


. the musician's instruments 
. the child's adventures 

. the animal's habitat 

. the workman's instructions 
. the ship's passengers 

. the pilot's vacation 

. the officer's friends 
Answers 


NOR WN = 


2. For each of the following phrases, change the noun indicating possession from the 
plural to the singular. For example: 

the owners’ permission 

the owner's permission 


the mice's nest 
the mouse's nest 


1. the surgeons skill 
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. the policemen's warning 

. the directors' decision 

. the secretaries' correspondence 
. the eagles aerie 

. the women's errand 

. the managers assistants 
Answers 


NO oh WN 


3. Show the relationships between the possessors and the things possessed by using the 
ending 's or the word of, as appropriate. For example: 


Indicating Possession 


Possessor Thing Possessed 
visitor map the visitors map 
stairs top the top of the stairs 
1. woman scarf 
2. children answers 
3. door color 
4. concert beginning 
5. instructor advice 
6. deficit size 
7. girl tricycle 
8. building height 
9. hen cackling 
10. boy parents 
11. chair arm 
12. street length 
Answers 


4. For each of the following sentences, fill in the blank with either the singular or the 
plural verb form shown in brackets. Be prepared to explain why the form you have 
chosen is correct. For example: 


The committee put forward a new proposal. (has, have) 
The committee has put forward a new proposal. 
In this example the committee is acting as a whole. Therefore a singular verb is used. 


The committee — . disagreed on what policy to adopt. (has, have) 

The committee have disagreed on what policy to adopt. 
In this example, the members of the committee are acting as individuals. Therefore a 
plural verb is used. 


Two tons of coal, required. (is, are) 

Two tons of coal is required. 
In this example, the amount two tons is considered as a whole. Therefore a singular 
verb is used. 


1. The crew preparing the ship to go to sea. (is, are) 
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2. The crew different levels of experience. (has, have) 

3. Two pounds of butter too much. (is, are) 

4. The class not agree on what should be done. (does, do) 

5. The class contributed eighty dollars to the cause. (has, have) 

6. Three ounces of gold worth more than three ounces of copper. (is, are) 
7. The group decided to hold a meeting once a month. (has, have) 

8. The group varied backgrounds. (has, have) 

9. Fifty cents the regular price. (was, were) 

10. Six dollars been collected. (has, have) 

Answers 


5. For each of the following sentences, fill in the blank with either the singular or the 
plural verb form shown in brackets. Be prepared to explain why the form you have 
chosen is correct. For example: 


Both the sky and the water — blue. (is, are) 

Both the sky and the water are blue. 
The two nouns of a compound subject with and refer to two different things. Therefore 
a plural verb is used. 


Wilson and Brothers — a company dealing in antiques. (is, are) 

Wilson and Brothers is a company dealing in antiques. 
The two nouns of a compound subject with and refer to one thing. Therefore a singular 
verb is used. 


Either Richard or his uncle _ sure to be there. (is, are) 

Either Richard or his uncle is sure to be there. 
A singular noun is nearest the verb in a compound subject with or. Therefore a singular 
verb is used. 


Neither the main office nor the branch offices. open. (is, are) 

Neither the main office nor the branch offices are open. 
A plural noun is nearest the verb in a compound subject with nor. Therefore a plural 
verb is used. 


. Either a large jar or two small jars required. (is, are) 

. Neither the road nor the highway to Pictou. (leads, lead) 

. A duck and a heron in the pond. (is, are) 

. Either spring or summer a good time to visit our region. (is, are) 

. Both the bow and the arrows to the instructor. (belongs, belong) 

. Neither the boats nor the raft in good repair. (was, were) 

. Milk and porridge a nutritious breakfast. (is, are) 

. Either his brother or his sister here. (lives, live) 

. Both boys and girls eligible to apply. (is, are) 

10. Neither threats nor persuasion proved effective. (has, have) 

11. Bread and potatoes staple foods in many parts of North America. (is, are) 
12. Either the twins or their friend in the class. (is, are) 

13. The Picts and the Martyrs a book | would like to read again. (is, are) 
14. Both feathers and fur to keep animals warm. (helps, help) 

15. Rope or string required. (is, are) 


OCONADURWN = 
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16. Either plates or saucers suitable. (is, are) 


17. Smith and Smith a family business. (is, are) 
18. Neither the apples nor the plums ripe. (was, were) 
Answers 


6. For each of the following sentences, place brackets around the phrase which 
describes the noun subject. Then, using the Simple Present tense, fill in the blank with 
the correct form of the verb shown in brackets. For example: 

The tools, including the hammer, made of iron. (to be) 

The tools, [including the hammer,] are made of iron. 


The ferry, as well as the other boats, at anchor. (to be) 
The ferry, [as well as the other boats,] is at anchor. 


. The letter, as well as the postcards, on the table. (to be) 

. The windows at the front of the house to be repaired. (to need) 

. His friends, as well as his sister, about to leave. (to be) 

. The meadow, filled with flowers, a beautiful sight. (to be) 

. The children in the class eager to learn. (to be) 

. The kettle, in contrast to the saucepans, pitch black. (to be) 

. The books, although purchased only last year, already worn. (to look) 
. The leader of the musicians responsible for the arrangements. (to be) 
. The table, together with the chairs, quite old. (to be) 

10. The members of the club attending the meetings. (to enjoy) 
Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 17 


Answers to Exercise 1: 

1. the musicians' instruments 2. the children's adventures 3. the animals' habitat 4. the 
workmen's instructions 5. the ships’ passengers 6. the pilots’ vacation 7. the officers’ 
friends 


OCONADURWN = 


Answers to Exercise 2: 

1. the surgeon's skill 2. the policeman's warning 3. the director's decision 4. the 
secretary's correspondence 5. the eagle's aerie 6. the woman's errand 7. the manager's 
assistants 


Answers to Exercise 3: 

1. the womans scarf 2. the children's answers 3. the color of the door 4. the beginning 
of the concert 5. the instructor's advice 6. the size of the deficit 7. the girls tricycle 8. 
the height of the building 9. the hen's cackling 10. the boy's parents 11. the arm of the 
chair 12. the length of the street 


Answers to Exercise 4: 

1. is [acting as a whole] 2. have [considered individually] 3. is [Considered as a whole] 
4. do [acting individually] 5. has [acting as a whole] 6. is [considered as a whole] 7. has 
[acting as a whole] 8. have [considered individually] 9. was [considered as a whole] 10. 
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has [considered as a whole] 


Answers to Exercise 5: 

1. are [or: noun nearest the verb is plural] 2. leads [nor: noun nearest the verb is 
singular] 3. are [and: subject refers to more than one thing] 4. is [or: noun nearest the 
verb is singular] 5. belong [and: subject refers to more than one thing] 6. was [nor: 
noun nearest the verb is singular] 7. is [and: subject refers to a single type of 
breakfast] 8. lives [or: noun nearest the verb is singular] 9. are [and: subject refers to 
more than one thing] 10. has [or: noun nearest the verb is singular] 11. are [and: 
subject refers to more than one thing] 12. is [or: noun nearest the verb is singular] 13. 
is [and: title of a book] 14. help [and: subject refers to more than one thing] 15. is [or: 
noun nearest the verb is singular] 16. are [or: noun nearest the verb is plural] 17. is 
[and: name of a company] 18. were [nor: noun nearest the verb is plural] 


Answers to Exercise 6: 

1. The letter, [as well as the postcards,] is on the table. 2. The windows [at the front of 
the house] need to be repaired. 3. His friends, [as well as his sister,] are about to 
leave. 4. The meadow, [filled with flowers,] is a beautiful sight. 5. The children [in the 
class] are eager to learn. 6. The kettle, [in contrast to the saucepans] is pitch black. 7. 
The books, [although purchased only last year] already look worn. 8. The leader [of the 
musicians] is responsible for the arrangements. 9. The table, [together with the chairs,] 
is quite old. 10. The members [of the club] enjoy attending the meetings. 


CHAPTER 18. PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


Pronouns are words which can be used in the place of nouns. The personal pronouns in 
the following sentences are underlined. 
e.g. She will do the work herself. 

They gave it to him. 

We want to know who was there. 


In the following examples, pronouns are used in the place of nouns, instead of repeating 
the nouns. 
e.g. | saw a boy on the steps. He seemed to recognize me. 

My friend and her brother like to ski. They ski whenever they can. 
In the first example, the pronoun he is used instead of repeating the noun boy. In the 
second example, the pronoun they is used instead of repeating the nouns friend and 
brother. 


1. The subjective case 


The following English personal pronouns were listed in Chapter 1. They are usually 
referred to as indicated below: 


Singular Plural 
First Person | we 
Second Person you you 
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Third Person he, she, it they 


Thus, | is referred to as the first person singular; we is referred to as the first person 
plural; you is referred to as the second person; he, she and it are referred to as the 
third person singular; and they is referred to as the third person plural. 


These pronouns are said to be in the subjective case, because they can each be used as 
the subject of a verb. In the following examples, the personal pronouns in the 
subjective case are underlined. 
e.g. | am ready. 

He is fortunate. 

She is a teacher. 

It is raining. 

We are coming. 

You are right. 

They are determined. 


The agreement of verbs with subjects which are personal pronouns has been discussed 
in previous chapters. 


2. Agreement of personal pronouns with their antecedents 


The pronoun I is used to refer to the speaker or writer. The pronoun you is used to refer 
to one or more persons or things which are being addressed by the speaker or writer. 
The pronoun we is normally used to refer to the speaker or writer together with one or 
more other people. 


When a pronoun stands for a noun which has already been mentioned, the noun is 
sometimes referred to as the antecedent of the pronoun. 

e.g. The apples are cheap, but they are not ripe yet. 

In the preceding example, the noun apples is the antecedent of the pronoun they. 


The antecedents of pronouns usually precede the pronouns. However, a pronoun may 
also stand for a noun which follows the pronoun, provided that it is obvious to what the 
pronoun is referring. 

e.g. Because they are sour, the apples will be used for cooking. 

In this example, the pronoun they stands for the noun apples, which occurs later In the 
sentence. 


a. Male and female antecedents 
The third person singular pronouns he and she are the only pronouns in the subjective 
case which are differentiated with respect to gender. The pronoun he is used to refer 
to male antecedents, and the pronoun she is used to refer to female antecedents. 
e.g. A girl was sitting on the steps. She was waiting for her friend. 

A boy was delivering papers. He seemed to be in a hurry. 
In the above examples, the pronoun she agrees with the female antecedent girl, and 
the pronoun he agrees with the male antecedent boy. 
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b. Singular and plural antecedents 
English third person pronouns are also differentiated with respect to number. If the 
antecedent of a pronoun is singular, a singular pronoun must be used. If the antecedent 
of a pronoun is plural, a plural pronoun must be used. 
e.g. | have one watch. It is quite accurate. 

| have two watches. They are quite accurate. 


This is my sister. She is younger than | am. 
These are my sisters. They are younger than | am. 


This is my brother. He is older than | am. 
These are my brothers. They are older than | am. 


In the above examples, the singular pronouns it, he and she agree with the singular 
antecedents watch, sister and brother. The plural pronoun they agrees with the plural 
antecedents watches, sisters and brothers. 


As illustrated above, the third person plural pronoun they can be used to stand for 
either male or female antecedents. 
e.g. The men liked to play cards. They took turns keeping score. 

The women came, but they did not stay long. 

The men and women greeted each other. They all knew one another. 


c. Human and non-human antecedents 
The third person singular pronouns he, she and it usually distinguish between 
antecedents which refer to human beings, and antecedents which refer to things which 
are not human. The pronouns he and she usually refer to human beings. However, he or 
she may also be used to refer to an animal, if the gender of the animal is known to the 
speaker or writer. 
e.g. My aunt is very intelligent. She has a degree in philosophy. 

His brother was not there, because he had to work late. 

Your dog is well trained. He is a good guard dog. 
In the first two examples, he and she are used to refer to human beings. In the third 
example, he is used to refer to an animal. 


If a third person singular antecedent does not refer to a human being, the pronoun it is 
usually used. However, when the thing named by the antecedent is referred to as if it 
had human qualities, the pronoun he or she may be used. For instance, ships and 
countries are sometimes referred to as she. 
e.g. There is a robin on the lawn. It has a nest in that tree. 

This is a good book. It is interesting and well-written. 

The Bonnie Belle is a sailing ship. She is very seaworthy. 
In the first two examples, it is used to refer to things which are not human. In the third 
example, she is used to refer to a thing which is not human. 


The third person plural pronoun they can stand for either human or non-human 
antecedents. 
e.g. The children bought ice cream, because they felt hungry. 

The umbrellas are popular, because they are inexpensive. 
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In the first example, they stands for the human antecedent children. In the second 
example, they stands for the non-human antecedent umbrellas. 


The main rules for the agreement of the third person pronouns he, she, it and they 
with their antecedents can be summarized as follows: 


Agreement of Third Person Pronouns with their Antecedents 


Pronoun Antecedent 
he singular, male, usually human 
she singular, female, usually human 
it singular, non-human 
they plural 


See Exercises 1 and 2. 


A pronoun should not be used to stand for a noun, unless it is obvious to which noun the 
pronoun is referring. For instance, in the following examples, it is not clear to which 
nouns the underlined pronouns refer. 
e.g. My friend was there with her mother. She was wearing a blue dress. 

The children stared at the horses. They were ready to start. 
In the first example, the pronoun she could stand either for the noun friend or for the 
noun mother. Similarly, in the second example, the pronoun they could stand for either 
children or horses. 


In written English, when it is not obvious to which antecedent a pronoun refers, the 
relevant sentence should be corrected. This can be done either by repeating the noun, 
instead of using a pronoun; or by rewriting the sentence to make the meaning clear. For 
instance, the preceding examples could be corrected as follows. It will be assumed that 
she refers to friend, and that they refers to horses. 
e.g. My friend was there with her mother. My friend was wearing a blue dress. 

or My friend, wearing a blue dress, was there with her mother. 


The children stared at the horses. The horses were ready to start. 
or The children stared at the horses, which were ready to start. 


See Exercise 3. 


3. Special uses of It 


The pronoun it can be used without an antecedent in sentences referring to general 
conditions such as the weather or the time. 
e.g. It is raining. 

It has been a wet summer. 

It is too hot here. 

It is the twenty-fourth of April. 

It is seven o'clock. 
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It is Friday. 


The pronoun it can also be used in expressions such as the following. 
e.g. It would be a good idea to attend the meeting. 

It is not necessary to buy tickets in advance. 

It will be easy to find the right house. 

It was clever of you to think of that. 
In these sentences, it can be thought of as standing for the infinitive which follows the 
verb. The ideas expressed in such sentences may be expressed without the use of it by 
changing the infinitive to a gerund, which is placed before the verb. 


For instance, the preceding sentences can be rewritten as follows: 
Attending the meeting would be a good idea. 
Buying tickets in advance is not necessary. 
Finding the right house will be easy. 
Thinking of that was clever of you. 


See Exercise 4. 


4. The objective case 


Objects of verbs have already been discussed in the chapter on transitive and 
intransitive verbs. When a personal pronoun is the object of a verb, the pronoun must 
be in the objective case. In the following sentences, the pronouns in the objective case 
are underlined. 
e.g. They need me. 

We like you. 

They understand him. 

| wanted her to help them. 

We mended it yesterday. 


As shown in the following table, each personal pronoun in the subjective case has a 
corresponding form in the objective case. 


Personal pronouns in the subjective and objective cases 


Subjective Case Objective Case 

| me 

you you 

he him 

she her 

it it 

we us 

they them 


It can be seen that only the personal pronouns you and it have the same form in the 
objective case as in the subjective case. 
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When a personal pronoun is the subject of a verb, the subjective form of the pronoun 
must be used. 
e.g. | understand what you mean. 

He saw the comet. 
In these sentences, the underlined pronouns are the subjects of the verbs understand 
and saw; therefore, the subjective forms | and he must be used. 


When a personal pronoun is the object of a verb, the objective form of the pronoun 
must be used. 
e.g. My friends understand me. 

We saw him last night. 
In these sentences, the underlined pronouns are the objects of the verbs understand 
and saw; therefore, the objective forms me and him must be used. 


The rules for the agreement of pronouns with their antecedents are the same for 
pronouns in the objective case as for the corresponding pronouns in the subjective case. 
e.g. When your son won the prize, we congratulated him. 

Your daughter thinks we have not noticed her. 

When the letter arrived, we answered it immediately. 

He and | were right, but no one believed us. 

Because the boats were barely moving, we overtook them easily. 
In the preceding sentences, the pronouns him, her, it, us and them agree with the 
antecedents son, daughter, letter, he and | and boats, respectively. 


See Exercises 5, 6 and 7. 


It should be noted that the verb to be does not take an object. In formal, written 
English, when the verb to be is immediately followed by a personal pronoun, the 
pronoun must usually be in the subjective case. In the following examples, the pronouns 
following the verb to be are in the subjective case. 
e.g. It is |. 

That was he. 

This is she. 

Those are they. 


However, in informal English, this rule is usually ignored. In informal English, when a 
pronoun immediately follows any verb, including the verb to be, the objective form of 
the pronoun is usually used. Thus, in informal English the sentence It is | would usually 
be expressed It is me, and the sentence That was he would usually be expressed That 
was him. 


See Exercise 8. 
As well as being used as the objects of verbs, personal pronouns in the objective case 
are used as objects of prepositions. Prepositions are words such as at, in, on, to and 


with. A preposition links the words immediately following it to the rest of the sentence. 


A noun or pronoun which forms part of a prepositional phrase is said to be the object of 
the preposition. For instance, the underlined pronouns in the following examples are 
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objects of prepositions. 
e.g. Please give the book to me. 
We have heard a great deal about you. 
They went with him. 
| bought a present for her. 
He walked across it. 
The cake was made by us. 
Here is a letter from them. 
In the preceding examples, the underlined pronouns are the objects of the prepositions 
to, about, with, for, across, by and from. 


See Exercises 9 and 10. 


5. Possessive personal pronouns 


Each of the personal pronouns has forms which indicate possession. For instance, in the 
following sentences, the underlined words are the possessive forms of personal 
pronouns. 
e.g. This is your book. 

This book is yours. 

His apartment is large, but mine is small. 

Their marks are higher than ours. 


The subjective, objective and possessive forms of the English personal pronouns are 
shown in the following table. 


Subjective Objective Possessive Form used Possessive Form used 
Case Case before a Noun Independently 

| me my mine 

you you your yours 

he him his his 

she her her hers 

it it its [its] 

we us our ours 

they them their theirs 


a. Possessive adjectives 

As shown in the preceding table, the personal pronouns have two possessive forms. One 
form shows possession by preceding a noun. A personal pronoun in this form may be 
referred to as a possessive adjective, since, like an adjective, it describes the thing to 
which the noun refers. 


In the following sentences, the possessive adjectives are underlined. 
e.g. My bicycle is new. 

Does your uncle play hockey? 

His answer was correct. 

Her father is not here. 
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The tree has lost two of its branches. 
He is our friend. 
Their house is one block from the school. 


The rules for the agreement of personal pronouns with their antecedents also apply to 
the corresponding possessive adjectives. In languages such as French and Spanish, 


possessive adjectives agree with the nouns they precede. However, in English, 
possessive adjectives agree with their antecedents, as illustrated in the following table. 


Agreement of English Possessive Adjectives with their Antecedents 


Antecedent Possessive Adjective Example 


boy his The boy obeys his mother. 
girl her The girl likes her brothers. 
bird its The bird sat on its nest. 

COWS their The cows have lost their way. 


In the preceding examples, the antecedents are underlined, and the possessive 
adjectives are printed in bold type. 


See Exercise 11. 


i. Possessive adjectives used with gerunds 
In formal English, when a gerund is preceded by a personal pronoun, the pronoun must 
usually be in the form of a possessive adjective. In the following examples, the gerunds 
are underlined, and the possessive adjectives are printed in bold type. 
e.g. The boy said that his skating had improved. 

The girl entertained the guests with her singing. 

We think our lobbying for new street lights will be effective. 


See Exercise 12. 


b. Possessive pronouns 
The possessive form of a personal pronoun which can be used independently can be 
referred to as a possessive pronoun, since it can be used in the place of a noun. In the 
following sentences, the possessive pronouns are underlined. 
e.g. He did not bring his coat, but | brought mine. 

Our mail has been delivered, but theirs has not. 
In the above examples, mine stands for my coat, and theirs stands for their mail. 


The following table compares the possessive pronouns with the possessive adjectives. It 
can be seen that only his and its have the same form when used as pronouns as when 
used as adjectives. The possessive pronoun its is seldom used. 


Possessive Adjective Possessive Pronoun 
my mine 
your yours 
his his 
her hers 
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its [its] 
our ours 
their theirs 


Except for the pronoun mine, all of the possessive pronouns end in s. However, it 
should be noted that, unlike possessive nouns, the possessive personal pronouns are not 
spelled with an apostrophe. Care should be taken not to confuse the possessive form its 
with the contraction it's, which stands for it is or it has. 


In the following sentences, the possessive personal pronouns are underlined. 
e.g. That book is mine. 

Are these gloves yours? 

The red bicycle is his. 

Because | forgot my umbrella, she lent me hers. 

Their teacher is stricter than ours. 

Our teacher is relaxed, but theirs is short-tempered. 


See Exercises 13 and 14. 


6. Reflexive Pronouns 


Reflexive pronouns are often used when the action described by the verb is directed 
toward the thing referred to by the subject of the verb. This use of reflexive pronouns 
is illustrated in the following examples. The reflexive pronouns are underlined. 
e.g. | washed myself thoroughly before putting on clean clothes. 

Did you hurt yourself? 


Reflexive pronouns can also be used when it is desired to emphasize a personal 
pronoun. The reflexive pronouns in the following examples are underlined. 
e.g. | myself saw what happened. 

Did he solve the problem himself? 

She did the work herself. 
In these examples, the reflexive pronouns myself, himself and herself are used to 
emphasize the personal pronouns I, he and she. 


The reflexive personal pronouns are listed below. 


Subjective Case Reflexive Pronoun 
| myself 
you yourself 
he himself 
she herself 
it itself 
we ourselves 
you yourselves 
they themselves 


It can be seen that in the second person, a differentiation is made between yourself, 
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which agrees with singular antecedents, and yourselves, which agrees with plural 
antecedents. 


It should be noted that the first and second person reflexive pronouns are formed from 
the corresponding possessive adjectives, whereas the third person reflexive pronouns 
are formed from the corresponding pronouns in the objective case. This is illustrated in 
the following table. 


Objective Case Possessive Adjective Reflexive Pronoun 
me my myself 
you your yourself 
him his himself 
her hers herself 
it its itself 
us our ourselves 
you your yourselves 
them their themselves 


EXERCISES for Chapter 18 


1. In the sentences below, fill in the blanks with the personal pronouns which agree 
with the underlined antecedents. For example: 

The man walked slowly, because __ was carrying a heavy parcel. 

The man walked slowly, because he was carrying a heavy parcel. 


Although ___ knew it was dangerous, the girl wanted to ride the horse. 
Although she knew it was dangerous, the girl wanted to ride the horse. 


The tree is very tall, but — does not give much shade. 
The tree is very tall, but it does not give much shade. 


She and | are not coming, because __ are too busy. 
She and | are not coming, because we are too busy. 


Doughnuts taste best when are fresh. 
Doughnuts taste best when they are fresh. 


1. The children are happy because have a holiday today. 
2. My father and | had planned to visit the park, but since it was raining 
decided not to go. 


3. This chair is valuable because is so old. 

4. The woman is pleased because has found work. 

5. Until retired, their father managed a business. 

6. After the apples have been cut up, should be sprinkled with cinnamon. 

7. Because her husband used to study music, knows how to play several musical 
instruments. 

8. My neighbor and I like to go shopping together, so that can help each other 
choose what to buy. 

9. Her daughter likes to study, because finds the work interesting. 

10. The car is in good condition, but needs a new muffler. 
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Answers 


2. Paying attention to the meanings of the sentences below, fill in each blank with he, 


she, it, we or they, and underline the antecedent of the pronoun. For example: 
My grandfather does not want to retire, because likes his work. 
My grandfather does not want to retire, because he likes his work. 


His wife will be there if — can find a baby-sitter. 
His wife will be there if she can find a baby-sitter. 


The bicycle must be repaired before __ can be ridden again. 
The bicycle must be repaired before it can be ridden again. 


My cousin and | live in different towns, but __ write to each other often. 
My cousin and | live in different towns, but we write to each other often. 


The bananas are quite soft, but can be used in banana cake. 
The bananas are quite soft, but they can be used in banana cake. 


1. When the moon is full, rises just as the sun sets. 

2. Tracy and I like spending time together, because share many interests. 
3. When my uncle was young, enjoyed playing soccer. 

4. The students worked hard, because were anxious to complete the 
assignment. 

5. When the lady entered the hotel, asked to speak with the manager. 
6. The man was surprised when heard the news. 

7. My friend and | had to leave early so that could catch the bus. 

8. | liked the picture so much that | had framed. 

9. Your grandmother is old, but is still beautiful. 

10. The boats look picturesque when are tied up in the harbor. 
Answers 


3. The underlined pronouns in the following sentences are ambiguous, since it is not 
obvious to which antecedents they refer. For each sentence, first underline the two 


possible antecedents of the pronoun. Then make the sentence unambiguous by choosing 
one of the antecedents and repeating it, instead of using the pronoun. When repeating 
the antecedent, it is also necessary to repeat any words which modify it. For example: 


| invited the woman and her sister, but she could not come. 
| invited the woman and her sister, but her sister could not come. 
or | invited the woman and her sister, but the woman could not come. 


George gave Tom a book. Then he went home. 
George gave Tom a book. Then Tom went home. 
or George gave Tom a book. Then George went home. 


The boys challenged the girls to a game, but they did not play well. 
The boys challenged the girls to a game, but the boys did not play well. 
or The boys challenged the girls to a game, but the girls did not play well. 


1. | used your pen to finish the assignment, but then | lost it. 
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2. My father told my uncle the story, but he did not believe it. 

3. When the students met the teachers for the first time, they were not sure what to 
expect. 

. The girl was dressed like her mother, except that she was not wearing a hat. 

. The man had arranged to meet his son at four o'clock, but he was late. 

. The box was the same size as the trunk, but it was much heavier. 

. The lady wanted to visit my aunt, but she had to leave town unexpectedly. 

. The riders slowed down their horses because they were growing tired. 

. The butterfly was sitting close to the flower, but it could not be seen in the 
photograph. 

10. The cups were supposed to match the saucers, but they were a lighter shade of 
blue. 

Answers 


OCON OUR 


4. Rewrite each of the following sentences, using the construction with the pronoun it, 
followed by the verb, followed by an infinitive. For example: 

Traveling by ship was quite relaxing. 

It was quite relaxing to travel by ship. 


Finding the right path could take a long time. 
It could take a long time to find the right path. 


. Paying close attention can be crucial. 

. Crossing the mountains would be very difficult. 
. Learning everything was not easy. 

. Skiing down the mountain was exciting. 

. Walking on a glacier can be dangerous. 

. Visiting Rome was a wonderful experience. 
Answers 


COU KRWN = 


5. For each of the following sentences, fill in the blank with the personal pronoun which 
agrees with the underlined word. The objective case must be used, since the pronouns 
in these sentences are the objects of verbs. For example: 

| am looking for the post office. Can you help ? 

| am looking for the post office. Can you help me? 


Since you are new here, | will show the way. 
Since you are new here, | will show you the way. 


If my father is at home, | will ask. what to do. 
If my father is at home, I will ask him what to do. 


My aunt and uncle invited me to visit  . 
My aunt and uncle invited me to visit them. 


1. Because she is your friend, | offered to help 


2. | wish someone would tell the answer. 
3. They look familiar. | am sure we have met before. 
4. If you are ready, we will drive home. 


5. We would like you to call 
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6. He is our neighbor. We have known for years. 


7. This is the book | need. May | borrow ? 
8. If you like, I will call when we arrive. 


9. We were surprised they remembered 

10. That man waved to us, but | do not recognize 

11. | think they expect to come. 

12. The piano is out of tune, but | am having tuned tomorrow. 
13. Will she mind if | ask a question? 

14. The beans will grow faster if you water 

Answers 


6. For each of the following sentences, fill in the blank with the personal pronoun which 
agrees with the underlined word. Use the subjective case if the pronoun is the subject 
of a verb, and use the objective case if the pronoun is the object of a verb. For 
example: 

They invited me to come, but did not have time. 

They invited me to come, but | did not have time. 


Just after we had mailed you the letter, ^ called us. 
Just after we had mailed you the letter, you called us. 


That boy is quite friendly. | like 
That boy is quite friendly. | like him. 


He offered to lend me two books, but | had read. already. 
He offered to lend me two books, but | had read them already. 


1. | saw your brother after school. lent me his bicycle. 

2. Would you like metohelp —  ? 

3. My friend and | expect the woman to call 

4. If | am ready in time, will meet you there. 

5. This woman is one of our relatives, is my husband's cousin. 

6. Her grandfather is a wise man. Everybody respects 

7. The chimney is old. needs to be repaired. 

8. My sister likes sports. We should invite to join us. 

9. Those people are your new neighbors. Have you met yet? 
10. She and I will call you if are late. 

11. | waited for you for twenty minutes, but did not come. 

12. The camera was heavy, but he carried everywhere he went. 
13. Some ducks swim underwater when are searching for food. 
14. | waved to you. Did you see ? 

Answers 


7. Paying attention to the case of the personal pronouns, rewrite each of the following 
sentences so that the meaning is reversed. For example: 

We gave them the pen. 

They gave us the pen. 


| like you. 
You like me. 
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. She helped us. 

. He asked them to come. 

. | recognized her. 

. You warned me. 

. We reminded them to call. 
. They told him the truth. 

. She invited us for tea. 

. He offered me a sandwich. 
Answers 


coo Ui.» WN = 


8. Fill in each blank with either the subjective case or the objective case of the 
pronoun given in brackets. Use the subjective case if the pronoun follows the verb to 
be. Otherwise, use the objective case. For example: 

That is  . (he) 

That is he. 


We remember  . (he) 
We remember him. 


It was __ who did it. (we) 
It was we who did it. 


He threw __ the ball. (we) 
He threw us the ball. 


1. It was . (1) 

2. Please hand the book. (I) 

3. | told the secret. (she) 

4. It was who was here. (she) 
5. It was who knew the answer. (they) 
6. Let go. (they) 

7. This is . (he) 

8. | knew before. (he) 

9. Those were . (they) 

10. It is who will be there. (we) 
Answers 


9. For each of the following sentences, fill in the blank with the personal pronoun which 
agrees with the underlined word. The objective case must be used, since the pronouns 
in these sentences are the objects of prepositions. For example: 

| want you to address the letter to. . 

| want you to address the letter to me. 


This jar is the largest. Rice was stored in  . 
This jar is the largest. Rice was stored in it. 


The girl was shy, but we had an enjoyable conversation with — 
The girl was shy, but we had an enjoyable conversation with her. 
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We went to the post office, but there was no mail for __ 
We went to the post office, but there was no mail for us. 


. They want us to go with : 

. | would like you to wrap this gift for 

. She thinks we are talking about 

The wall was so high that | could not see over 

. Your nephew wants us to write to 

. You should ask them to send it to 

. Nancy and | would like you to come with ; 
. He asked us to wait for 

. | would be grateful if you would explain this to 
10. Because you were late, we saved some food for 
11. We told you that the costumes were designed by 
12. The swans were so beautiful that we wrote a song about 
13. The car is worth more than you paid for 

14. Your daughter wants me to read to 

Answers 


OCONAOUBRWN = 


10. For each of the following sentences, fill in the blank with the personal pronoun 
which agrees with the underlined word. Use the subjective case if the pronoun is the 
subject of a verb, and use the objective case if the pronoun is the object of a verb or 
the object of a preposition. For example: 

They looked at me, but __ did not recognize them. 

They looked at me, but | did not recognize them. 


We told you what would happen, but ____ did not listen. 
We told you what would happen, but you did not listen. 


We saw them, but they did not see . 
We saw them, but they did not see us. 


They asked us a question, but we could not tell the answer. 
They asked us a question, but we could not tell them the answer. 


Their son did not know the way, but we pointed it out to . 
Their son did not know the way, but we pointed it out to him. 


The girl is so mischievous, we do not know what to do with . 
The girl is so mischievous, we do not know what to do with her. 


. His father works hard. is a doctor. 

. Because the woman seemed friendly, we asked for directions. 
. The cupboards are so full, we cannot put anything else into ; 

. You will be surprised if we beat in the race. 

. Have you been looking for me? had to run an errand. 


. My niece wants us to send the photographs to 

. We have invited them to visit 

. The store was open, but we did not have time to go into 
. She will be angry if we make fun of 


OONBDURWN = 
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10. You and | are good friends, hardly ever argue. 

11. Your son-in-law asked us to describe it to 

12. The windows are very stiff. We open only in the summer. 
13. The basket is heavy. is full of oranges. 

14. Your husband does not like anyone to contradict 

15. | hope you were not anxious about 

16. Would you like me to mail the information to 


17. The leaves rustled in the breeze, were already starting to change color. 
18. The road was long, but we followed to the end. 

19. | asked him to tell the time. 

20. You will enjoy yourself if come to the concert. 

21. We want you to wait for 

Answers 


11. Fill in each blank with the possessive adjective which agrees with the underlined 
antecedent. For example: 

| am looking for — keys. 

| am looking for my keys. 


The lady left — gloves on the counter. 
The lady left her gloves on the counter. 


Personal pronouns must agree with antecedents. 
Personal pronouns must agree with their antecedents. 


1. | opened book. 

2. Did the man finish work? 

3. The bear is licking paws. 

4. Please show us to seats. 

5. She has already purchased ticket. 

6. Have you heard from friends recently? 

7. The students live near school. 

8. The gentleman would like to have watch repaired. 
9. We eat breakfast at the same time every morning. 
10. That woman always walks dog in the park. 

11. | would like to renew subscription. 

12. The eagle was holding something in claws. 

13. Will you give me address? 

14. The gymnasts asked coach for advice. 

Answers 


12. For each of the following sentences, fill in the blank with the possessive adjective 
which agrees with the noun or pronoun shown in brackets. For example: 

____ barking kept us awake. (the dog) 

Its barking kept us awake. 

. .. arriving on time was fortunate. (we) 

Our arriving on time was fortunate. 


swooping and darting was a sign that it would rain. (the swallows) 
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Their swooping and darting was a sign that it would rain. 


following the guidelines was a good idea. (you) 
agreeing to forward the mail was helpful. (the students) 
answering the questions so easily was unexpected. (he) 
driving the car saved a great deal of time. (I) 
speaking so forcefully impressed the audience. (the woman) 
entering the race was intended as a gesture of goodwill. (we) 
chiming told us the time. (the clock) 
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Answers 


13. Fill in each blank with the possessive pronoun which agrees with the underlined 
antecedent. For example: 

If you cannot find your pen, | will lend yu 

If you cannot find your pen, | will lend you mine. 


| failed my exams, but my brother passed. 
| failed my exams, but my brother passed his. 


Their umbrellas are rather tattered, but we have mended 
Their umbrellas are rather tattered, but we have mended ours. 


1. Your coat may be warm, but | think is more elegant. 

2. Because | had no gloves, my niece offered me 

3. | forgot to bring my camera. Did you bring 

4. When I lost my map, your son lent me 

5. They discarded their old telephone directories, but we kept 

6. We have not planted our peas yet, but the farmers have planted already. 
7. | never cut my hair, but my sister cuts once a month. 

8. The neighbors’ children are very independent, but we have to help 

9. We store our bicycles in the shed, but they leave outside. 


10. | water my plants every day, but you never water 

11. Although she likes her school, | prefer 

12. My niece studies for all her tests, but my nephew w refuses to study for 
Answers 


14. Fill in each blank with either the possessive adjective or the possessive pronoun 
which agrees with the underlined antecedent. Remember that the possessive adjective 
must precede a noun or gerund, whereas the possessive pronoun is used independently. 
For example: 

Last night | wrote to __ sister. 

Last night | wrote to my sister. 


| thought the book was yours, but in fact, it was 
| thought the book was yours, but in fact, it was mine. 


She has ordered tickets in advance. 
She has ordered her tickets in advance. 


Although they do not know it yet, the prize is 
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Although they do not know it yet, the prize is theirs. 


The rain continued.  pattering on the roof. 
The rain continued its pattering on the roof. 


1. | always enjoy vacation. 

2. | mailed my letter. Did you mail ? 

3. He is eager to try out skis. 

4. | am sure handling of the situation was correct. 

5. | rarely use a car, but they drive everywhere. 

6. My aunt visits Cousins once a year. 

7. We are proud of record. 

8. | have never met your children. Have you met ? 

9. The gate swung noiselessly on hinges. 

10. | have received my diploma, but she has not yet received 

11. Have you filled out application? 

12. The bird continued twittering long after dusk. 

13. They are going to sublet apartment. 

14. | got my driver's license last month, but he got a year ago. 
15. Most businesses try to expand, but we have kept small. 
16. They saw friend on television. 

17. | finished my assignment yesterday. Have you finished ? 
Answers 


15. For each of the following sentences, fill in the blank with the reflexive pronoun 
which agrees with the underlined word. For example: 

| found in a difficult situation. 

| found myself in a difficult situation. 


The children warmed in front of the fire. 
The children warmed themselves in front of the fire. 


1. He should take better care of 

2. You may help 

3. | saw it : 

4. She likes to involv in community affairs. 

5. We could see reflected in the mirror. 

6. The bird perched on the window sill. 

7. The students found the solution 

8. You must decide what to do. 

9. The teenagers amused by telephoning their friends. 
10. We were surprised at the news. 

11. He likes to hear talk. 

12. She prides on her ability to speak French. 
13. | told not to lose hope. 

14. The fox hid under a bush. 

Answers 
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ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 18 


Answers to Exercise 1: 
1. they 2. we 3. it 4. she 5. he 6. they 7. he 8. we 9. she 10. it 


Answers to Exercise 2: 
1. it 2. we 3. he 4. they 5. she 6. he 7. we 8. it 9. she 10. they 


Answers to Exercise 3: 

1. your pen or the assignment 2. my father or my uncle 3. the students or the teachers 
4. the girl or her mother 5. the man or his son 6. the box or the trunk 7. the lady or my 
aunt 8. the riders or their horses 9. the butterfly or the flower 10. the cups or the 
saucers 


Answers to Exercise 4: 

1. It can be crucial to pay close attention. 2. It would be very difficult to cross the 
mountains. 3. It was not easy to learn everything. 4. It was exciting to ski down the 
mountain. 5. It can be dangerous to walk on a glacier. 6. It was a wonderful experience 
to visit Rome. 


Answers to Exercise 5: 
1. her 2. me 3. them 4. you 5. us 6. him 7. it 8. you 9. us 10. him 11. me 12. it 13. her 
14. them 


Answers to Exercise 6: 
1. He 2. you 3. us 4. 1 5. She 6. him 7. It 8. her 9. them 10. we 11. you 12. it 13. they 
14. me 


Answers to Exercise 7: 

1. We helped her. 2. They asked him to come. 3. She recognized me. 4. | warned you. 
5. They reminded us to call. 6. He told them the truth. 7. We invited her for tea. 8. | 
offered him a sandwich. 


Answers to Exercise 8: 
1. 1 2. me 3. her 4. she 5. they 6. them 7. he 8. him 9. they 10. we 


Answers to Exercise 9: 
1. them 2. me 3. her 4. it 5. him 6. you 7. us 8. him 9. me 10. you 11. us 12. them 13. it 
14. her 


Answers to Exercise 10: 

1. He 2. her 3. them 4. you 5. I 6. her 7. us 8. it 9. her 10. We 11. him 12. them 13. It 
14. him 15. me 16. you 17. They 18. it 19. me 20. you 21. us 

Answers to Exercise 11: 

1. my 2. his 3. its 4. our 5. her 6. your 7. their 8. his 9. our 10. her 11. my 12. its 13. 
your 14. their 


Answers to Exercise 12: 
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1. Your 2. Their 3. His 4. My 5. Her 6. Our 7. Its 


Answers to Exercise 13: 
1. mine 2. hers 3. yours 4. his 5. ours 6. theirs 7. hers 8. ours 9. theirs 10. yours 11. 
mine 12. his 


Answers to Exercise 14: 
1. my 2. yours 3. his 4. my 5. theirs 6. her 7. our 8. mine 9. its 10. hers 11. your 12. its 
13. their 14. his 15. ours 16. their 17. yours 


Answers to Exercise 15: 

1. himself 2. yourself or yourselves 3. myself 4. herself 5. ourselves 6. itself 7. 
themselves 8. yourself or yourselves 9. themselves 10. ourselves 11. himself 12. herself 
13. myself 14. itself 


CHAPTER 19. OTHER PRONOUNS 


1. Indefinite pronouns 


Indefinite pronouns may be used without antecedents. The indefinite pronouns in the 
following sentences are underlined. 
e.g. One cannot believe everything one hears. 

| will try to think of something. 

Nobody will believe it! 

Is there anyone here by the name of Smith? 


The following are examples of indefinite pronouns: 


one 
anyone anybody anything 
everyone everybody everything 
[no one] nobody nothing 
someone somebody something 


All of the pronouns listed above take verbs in the third person singular. The phrase no 
one is used like the other indefinite pronouns, but is spelled as two separate words. 


The pronoun one can refer to persons or things. 
e.g. One of the boys will help you. 
Please hand me one of the boxes. 


However, when used in a general sense, the pronoun one is usually understood as 
referring to persons. 

e.g. One should always look both ways before crossing the street. 

In addition, the other indefinite pronouns ending in one, and the indefinite pronouns 
ending in body, generally refer to persons. The indefinite pronouns ending in thing 
generally refer to things. 


Unlike most of the personal pronouns, the indefinite pronouns have the same form in 
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the objective case as in the subjective case. As shown in the following table, the 
indefinite pronouns which refer to persons form possessive adjectives by adding 's. 


Indefinite Pronoun Possessive Adjective 
one one's 
anyone anyone's 
everyone everyone's 
no one no one's 
someone someone's 
anybody anybody's 
everybody everybody's 
nobody nobody's 
somebody somebody's 


The indefinite pronouns which refer to things usually do not form possessive adjectives. 


a. The use of One in general statements 
The indefinite pronoun one is used in formal English to make general statements. 
e.g. By working systematically, one may achieve the results one desires. 

In legal matters, one must always make sure of one's facts. 


When used in this way, one refers to persons in general, and has the reflexive form 
oneself. 
e.g. One should prepare oneself to deal with any emergency. 


In informal English, the personal pronoun you is usually used in making general 
statements. Thus, in informal English, the ideas in the above sentences might be 
expressed: 
e.g. By working systematically, you may achieve the results you desire. 

In legal matters, you must always make sure of your facts. 

You should prepare yourself to deal with any emergency. 


Occasionally, the pronoun we is used in general statements. This use of the pronoun we 
is most likely to occur in formal speeches. 
e.g. By working systematically, we may achieve the results we desire. 

In legal matters, we must always make sure of our facts. 

We should prepare ourselves to deal with any emergency. 


It is considered grammatically incorrect to use more than one type of pronoun in a 
general statement such as those given above. For instance, if a general statement is 
begun using the pronoun one, the pronoun one must be used throughout the statement. 
As shown above, the possessive adjectives and reflexive pronouns in a general 
statement must agree with their antecedents. 


The following table summarizes the forms of the personal pronouns and the indefinite 
pronoun one. 


Summary of the Forms of the Personal Pronouns and One 


Subjective Objective Possessive Possessive Reflexive 
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Case Case Adjective Pronoun Pronoun 


| we my mine myself 

you you your yours yourself 

he him his his himself 

she her her hers herself 

it it its [its] itself 

we us our ours ourselves 
you you your yours yourselves 
they them their theirs themselves 
one one one's oneself 


See Exercise 1. 


In formal English, it is considered grammatically correct to use the adjective his to 
agree with indefinite pronouns such as anyone and everyone. 
e.g. Everyone took his seat. 


However, it is considered less discriminatory to use a phrase such as his or her to agree 
with such pronouns. 
e.g. Everyone took his or her seat. 


In informal English, the problem of gender is often avoided by the use of the plural 
adjective their. 

e.g. Everyone took their seat. 

However, this use of their is considered to be grammatically incorrect in formal English. 


2. Reciprocal pronouns 


Reciprocal pronouns refer to persons or things which are acting on each other. In 
English, the following two phrases are used as reciprocal pronouns: 

each other 

one another 


Both phrases may be used to refer to either persons or things. 
e.g. You and | saw each other last week. 
The houses faced each other. 


The two friends helped one another with their work. 
The wires were touching one another. 


3. Demonstrative pronouns 


The words this, that, these and those are used to indicate specific persons or things. In 
the following examples, the words this, that, these and those are used independently, 
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and can be referred to as demonstrative pronouns. 
e.g. This is an apple pie. 

That is a good idea. 

These are my friends. 

Those are maple trees. 


The words this, that, these and those can also be used immediately preceding a noun, 
in which case they can be referred to as demonstrative adjectives. 
e.g. This pie is made with apples. 

That idea seems practical. 

These people are my friends. 

Those trees are maples. 
In the preceding examples, this, that, these and those act as adjectives, modifying the 
nouns pie, idea, people and trees, respectively. 


This and these are used to indicate persons or things that are close to the speaker or 
writer. This takes a singular verb, and is used when referring to a single person or 
thing. 
e.g. This is my brother. 

This book belongs to him. 


These takes a plural verb, and is used when referring to more than one person or thing. 
e.g. These are my brothers. 
These books belong to him. 


See Exercise 2. 


That and those are used to indicate persons or things that are at a distance from the 
speaker or writer. That takes a singular verb, and is used when referring to a single 
person or thing. 
e.g. That is a computer. 

That woman is a professor. 


Those takes a plural verb, and is used when referring to more than one person or thing. 
e.g. Those are computers. 
Those women are professors. 


See Exercise 3. 


The use of this, these, that and those is summarized in the following table. 


Location Indicated Singular or Plural 
This Close to speaker or writer Singular 
These Close to speaker or writer Plural 
That Distant from speaker or writer Singular 
Those Distant from speaker or writer Plural 


See Exercises 4 and 5. 
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4. Interrogative pronouns 


Interrogative pronouns are used in asking questions. The pronouns who, what and 
which are used as interrogative pronouns. 
e.g. Who telephoned? 

What did you say? 

Which is your brother? 


a. Direct questions 
Interrogative pronouns can be placed at the beginning of a sentence in order to ask a 
question. Such questions can be referred to as direct questions. 


In a direct question, when the interrogative pronoun is the subject of a verb, the verb 
follows the subject. In the following examples, the verbs are underlined, and the 
subjects of the verbs are printed in bold type. 
e.g. What has happened? 

Who has been invited? 
In these examples, what is the subject of the verb has happened, and who is the 
subject of the verb has been invited. The presence of the interrogative pronoun 
transforms the statement into a question, and a question mark must be used. 


When the interrogative pronoun is the object of the verb or the object of a preposition, 
inverted word order must be used, with the first auxiliary preceding the subject of the 
verb. In the case of verbs in the Simple Present or Simple Past, the auxiliary do or did 
must be used. 
e.g. What do you mean? 

Which did she choose? 

What is he doing? 

To what can one attribute their success? 


In the preceding examples, the subjects you, she, he and one are preceded by the 
auxiliaries do, did, is and can. In the first three examples, what and which are the 
objects of the verbs. In the fourth example, what is the object of the preposition to. 


See Exercise 6. 
b. The pronoun Who 


The pronoun who usually refers only to persons. Unlike the other interrogative 
pronouns, who changes its form depending on the case, as shown in the following table. 


Subjective Case Objective Case Possessive Case 
who whom whose 
i. Who 


When who is the subject of a verb, the subjective case must be used. 
e.g. Who opened the door? 
Who will help me? 
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It should be noted that when who is used with the verb to be, or with verbs in the 
Passive Voice, the subjective case must usually be used, since such verbs cannot take 
an object. 
e.g. Who is it? 

Who was the fastest runner? 

Who will be there? 

Who has been elected? 
The first three examples above illustrate the use of who with the verb to be. The 
fourth example illustrates the use of who with a verb in the Passive Voice. 


ii. Whom 
In formal English, when the pronoun who is the object of a verb or the object of a 
preposition, the objective form whom must be used. 
e.g. Whom did you see downtown? 

To whom did you send the invitations? 
In the first example, whom is the object of the verb see. In the second example, whom 
is the object of the preposition to. 


In informal English, the form who is often used for the objective as well as for the 
subjective case. For instance, in informal English, the preceding examples might be 
expressed Who did you see downtown? and Who did you send the invitations to? 
However, this use of who is considered to be grammatically incorrect in formal English. 


See Exercise 7. 


iii. Whose 
The form whose can be used either as a possessive adjective followed by a noun, or as 
a possessive pronoun. 
e.g. Whose books are these? 

Whose are these? 
In the first example, whose is used as a possessive adjective, followed by the noun 
books. In the second example, whose is used as a possessive pronoun. 


The possessive form whose expresses the idea of belonging to. For instance, the idea 
expressed in the sentence: Whose books are these? could also be expressed by the 
sentence: To whom do these books belong? 


See Exercise 8. 


c. What and Which 
What and which can be used either as interrogative pronouns, or as interrogative 
adjectives followed by nouns. 
e.g. What is that? 

Which is his sister? 

What time is it? 

Which woman is his sister? 
In the first two examples, what and which are used as interrogative pronouns. In the 
last two examples, what and which are used as interrogative adjectives preceding the 
nouns time and woman. 
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When used as adjectives or as interrogative pronouns, what and which can refer to 
either persons or things. In the following examples, what and which are used as 
interrogative adjectives referring to persons and things. 
e.g. What girl would not like to own a horse? 

What color are the apples? 

Which boy is the best horseback rider? 

Which road leads to Chicago? 


However, it should be noted that when used as a relative pronoun, which can refer only 
to things. Relative pronouns will be discussed later in this chapter. 


Which as an adjective or interrogative pronoun usually implies a choice of one or more 
things from a limited number of alternatives. 
e.g. Which apple would you like? 

Which children were ready on time? 
The first example implies a choice of one apple from two or more apples. The second 
example implies that an answer is expected which will indicate certain children from a 
limited group of children. 


In contrast, what as an adjective or interrogative pronoun is usually used in order to ask 
for general information. 
e.g. What time is it? 

What does he want? 


What can also be used in exclamations. For instance, the exclamation What! can be 
used to express surprise or disbelief. The following are other examples of the use of 
what in exclamations. 
e.g. What nonsense! 

What a shame! 

What a beautiful day! 
In written English, an exclamation must be followed by an exclamation mark: ! It 
should be noted that exclamations often do not contain verbs. 


As illustrated above, when an exclamatory what precedes a singular, countable noun, 
the word what must be followed by a or an. 
e.g. What a coincidence! 

What an elegant dress! 


See Exercise 9. 


d. Indirect questions 
As well as being used at the beginning of direct questions, interrogative pronouns and 
adjectives can also be used at the beginning of indirect questions. 


Whereas a direct question forms a complete sentence in itself, an indirect question is 
part of a longer sentence. The following examples show the difference between a 
direct question and an indirect question. 
e.g. Who is there? 

He wants to know who is there. 

Will you tell me who is there? 
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In the first example, Who is there? is a direct question. In the second example, who is 
there is an indirect question which is part of a longer statement. In the third example, 
who is there is an indirect question which is part of a longer question. 


i. Interrogative word as the subject 

When the interrogative word is the subject of a verb, or modifies the subject of a verb, 
the word order of an indirect question is usually the same as that of a direct question. 
In the following examples, the verbs of the direct and indirect questions are underlined, 
and their subjects are printed in bold type. 


e.g. Direct Question: What has happened? 
Indirect Question: We shall ask what has happened. 


Direct Question: Which child won the race? 
Indirect Question: They will ask which child won the race. 


In the first pair of examples, the interrogative pronoun what is the subject of the verb 
has happened. In the second pair of examples, the interrogative adjective which 
modifies child, the subject of the verb won. In both pairs of examples, the word order 
of the indirect questions is the same as that of the direct questions. 


ii. Interrogative word as the object of a verb or preposition 

When the interrogative word is the object of a verb or preposition, or modifies the 
object of a verb or preposition, the word order of an indirect question differs from that 
of a direct question. In a direct question, the first auxiliary precedes the subject, and 
the auxiliary to do must be used for verbs in the Simple Present and Simple Past. In an 
indirect question, the subject precedes the verb, and the auxiliary to do is not used. 
Thus, in an indirect question, the word order used is the same as that used for an 
affirmative statement. 


This difference in word order is illustrated in the following examples. 
e.g. Direct Question: What is he doing? 
Indirect Question: | will ask what he is doing. 


Direct Question: What story did they tell you? 
Indirect Question: | wonder what story they told you. 


Direct Question: Which does she prefer? 
Indirect Question: We asked which she prefers. 


Direct Question: Whom did he meet? 
Indirect Question: Tell me whom he met. 


Direct Question: To whom has she sent the invitations? 
Indirect Question: They will ask to whom she has sent the invitations. 


Direct Question: For which friend did they make the arrangements? 
Indirect Question: Do you know for which friend they made the arrangements? 


As illustrated in the preceding examples, when the interrogative word is the object of a 
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verb or preposition, or modifies the object of a verb or preposition, the first auxiliary 
precedes the subject in a direct question, but the subject precedes the verb in an 
indirect question. 


See Exercise 10. 


iii. The verb To Be with a noun or pronoun complement 

A noun, noun phrase or pronoun which follows the verb to be is said to be the 
complement of the verb. When what or who is followed by both the verb to be and a 
noun or pronoun complement of the verb, the word order of an indirect question usually 
differs from that of a direct question. As illustrated in the following examples, in a 
direct question, the verb to be is followed by its complement; whereas in an indirect 
question, the verb to be is usually preceded by its complement. 


In each of the following examples, the verb to be is underlined, and its noun or pronoun 
complement is printed in bold type. 


e.g. Direct Question: What is that? 
Indirect question: Can you tell me what that is? 


Direct Question: What was that noise? 
Indirect Question: | wonder what that noise was. 


Direct Question: What time is it? 
Indirect Question: Ask him what time it is. 


Direct Question: Who is she? 
Indirect Question: Do you know who she is? 


Direct question: Who was that man? 
Indirect Question: | will ask who that man was. 


Direct Question: Whose shoes are these? 
Indirect Question: | wonder whose shoes these are. 


Similarly, when which is followed by the verb to be, followed by a pronoun, the 
pronoun complement generally precedes the verb in an indirect question. 
e.g. Direct question: Which was it? 

Indirect Question: | want to know which it was. 


Direct Question: Which organization is that? 
Indirect Question: Please ask which organization that is. 


However, when which is followed by the verb to be followed by a noun or noun phrase, 
the noun complement often follows the verb in an indirect question. 
e.g. Direct Question: Which is the right road? 

Indirect Question: Please tell me which is the right road. 


Direct Question: Which insects are predators? 
Indirect Question: He wants to know which insects are predators. 
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It should be noted that in sentences with the verb to be, the word order of indirect 
questions differs from that of direct questions only when the verb is accompanied by a 
noun or pronoun complement. 


If the verb to be is accompanied by an adjective, the word order of direct and indirect 
questions is the same. In each of the following examples, the verb to be is underlined, 
and the accompanying adjective is printed in bold type. 


e.g. Direct Question: Who is here? 


Indirect Question: | will ask who is here. 


Direct Question: Who was successful? 
Indirect Question: Tell me who was successful. 


Direct Question: Which answer is correct? 
Indirect Question: Please tell us which answer is correct. 


See Exercise 11. 

The following table summarizes the variations in word order which occur in direct and 
indirect questions. The examples of direct questions should be compared with the 
corresponding examples of indirect questions. 


Word order of Direct and Indirect Questions beginning with What, Which and Who 


Direct Questions 


Type of Question Word Order 

The interrogative word is the Subject precedes verb. Examples: 
subject of the verb, or modifies Who told her? 

the subject of the verb Which boy did it? 

The interrogative word is Subject follows the first auxiliary: 
the object of a verb or What has he done? 

preposition, or modifies the To whom shall we send it? 

object of a verb or preposition Which questions did she answer? 


For which child did you buy it? 


The verb to be is accompanied The verb to be precedes its complement: 
by a noun or pronoun complement Who are their friends? 

What was that? 

What time is it? 

Which book was it? 

Which is the right answer? 


Indirect Questions 


Type of Question Word Order 
In all cases Subject precedes verb. Examples: 


| wonder who told her. 
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You asked which boy did it. 

She wants to know what he has done. 

He wonders to whom we shall send it. 

| wonder which questions she answered. 
Please tell me for which child you bought it. 


The verb to be is accompanied The verb to be usually follows 

by a noun or pronoun complement its complement. Examples: 
He will ask who their friends are. 
| wonder what that was. 
Do you know what time it is? 
Please tell me which book it was. 


However, in the case of which, 

the verb to be often precedes a 
noun complement. For example: 

| wonder which is the right answer. 


See Exercise 12. 


5. Relative pronouns 


A pronoun which is used to begin a subordinate clause can be referred to as a relative 
pronoun, since it indicates the relationship of the subordinate clause to the rest of the 
sentence. 


For instance, the underlined words in the following sentences are relative pronouns. 
e.g. The woman who is standing near the window is a doctor. 

The door, which was bright red, was very conspicuous. 

Have you found the book that was missing? 
A subordinate clause which is introduced by a relative pronoun is often referred to as a 
relative clause. 


a. Defining and non-defining relative clauses 

Relative clauses can be divided into two types: those which merely give a description of 
the object to which they refer, and those which define or identify the object to which 
they refer. 


i. Non-defining relative clauses 

When a relative clause merely describes an object without having the function of 
defining or identifying to which object the speaker or writer is referring, the clause 
must be placed between commas. Such a clause can be called a non-defining or non- 
limiting relative clause. 


For instance, in the example: 
The door, which was bright red, was very conspicuous. 
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the commas indicate that the clause which was bright red is a non-defining relative 
clause. In other words, this sentence implies that it has already been made clear to 
which door the speaker or writer is referring, and the clause which was bright red 
merely provides additional, descriptive information about the door. 


Whereas in written English the presence of a non-defining relative clause is indicated by 
the use of commas, in spoken English the presence of such a clause is indicated by 
slightly emphasizing the word immediately preceding the clause, and the last word of 
the clause. In the following example, the emphasized words are underlined. 

e.g. The door, which was bright red, was very conspicuous. 


It should be noted that when material written in English is read aloud, the presence of a 
comma is usually indicated by a slight pause. 


ii. Defining relative clauses 

When a relative clause has the function of defining or identifying the object being 
referred to, the clause is not placed between commas. Such a clause can be called a 
defining or limiting relative clause. 


For instance, in the example: 

The woman who is standing near the window is a doctor. 
the absence of commas indicates that the clause who is standing near the window is a 
defining relative clause. In other words, the clause has the function of identifying to 
which woman the speaker or writer is referring. 


See Exercise 13. 


b. That 
When used as a relative pronoun, that can refer to either persons or things. The 
relative pronoun that is generally used only in defining relative clauses. In the following 
examples, the relative clauses are underlined. 
e.g. The people that were here yesterday will return in a month. 

The newspaper that was on the steps belongs to our neighbor. 
In these examples, that has the antecedents people and newspaper, and introduces 
the defining relative clauses that were here yesterday and that was on the steps. 


In the preceding examples, that acts as the subject of the verbs were and was. When it 
acts as the object of a verb or preposition, the relative pronoun that can usually be 
omitted. 
e.g. The books that we bought are heavy. 

The town that this road leads to is five miles away. 


In the first sentence, that acts as the object of the verb bought. In the second 
sentence, that acts as the object of the preposition to. The following examples show 
how the above sentences can be rewritten without the use of that. 

The books we bought are heavy. 

The town this road leads to is five miles away. 


c. Which 
As was pointed out in an earlier section, when used as an adjective or interrogative 
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pronoun, which can refer to either persons or things. However, it is important to note 
that when used as a relative pronoun, which can refer only to things. 


The relative pronoun which can be used in either defining or non-defining relative 
clauses. 
e.g. The suitcase which we purchased last week is very strong. 

The sack, which was full of rocks, was too heavy to lift. 
In the first example, which has the antecedent suitcase, and introduces the defining 
relative clause which we purchased last week. In the second example, which has the 
antecedent sack, and introduces the non-defining relative clause which was full of 
rocks. 


d. Who, Whom and Whose 

The use of who, whom and whose as relative pronouns is similar to their use as 
interrogative pronouns. Who is used as the subject of a verb, whom is used as the 
object of a verb or the object of a preposition, and whose is used as an adjective 
indicating possession. The relative pronouns who, whom and whose can generally refer 
only to persons, and can be used either in defining or non-defining relative clauses. 


In the following examples, who introduces the defining relative clause who runs the 
fastest and the non-defining relative clause who is studying German. 
e.g. The child who runs the fastest will receive a prize. 

My sister, who is studying German, wants to travel to Switzerland. 
In these examples, who has the antecedents child and sister, and acts as the subject of 
the verbs runs and is studying. 


In the following examples, whom introduces the defining relative clause whom we 
visited and the non-defining relative clause whom we will meet tomorrow. 
e.g. The boy whom we visited is her nephew. 

Mr. Henry, whom we will meet tomorrow, will be our guide. 
In these examples, whom has the antecedents boy and Mr. Henry, and acts as the 
object of the verbs visited and will meet. 


In the following examples, to whom introduces the defining relative clause to whom 
you sold your skis and the non-defining relative clause to whom we send a birthday 
card every year. 
e.g. The girl to whom you sold your skis lives in the next block. 

His uncle, to whom we send a birthday card every year, is ninety-one years old. 
In these examples, whom has the antecedents girl and uncle, and is the object of the 
preposition to. 


In the following examples, whose introduces the defining relative clause whose house 
was sold and the non-defining relative clause whose family lives in Europe. 
e.g. The woman whose house was sold will retire to the country. 

My cousin, whose family lives in Europe, will visit us for a few weeks. 
In these examples, whose has the antecedents woman and cousin, and modifies the 
nouns house and family. In the case of whose, it should be noted that it is the 
antecedent which must be a person; the noun being modified may be a person or a 
thing. 
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See Exercises 14 and 15. 


In informal English, whose at the beginning of a clause is occasionally used to refer not 
only to persons, but also to things, in order to make a simpler sentence. For example, 
the following sentence is considered grammatically correct in formal English. 

e.g. The tree, the branches of which overhung the street, was covered with blossoms. 
In informal English, the phrase the branches of which might be replaced by whose 
branches, as illustrated in the following example. 

e.g. The tree, whose branches overhung the street, was covered with blossoms. 
However, this use of whose is considered to be grammatically incorrect in formal 
English. 


e. Comparison of the use of That, Which and Who 
The use of the relative pronouns that, which and who is summarized in the following 
table. 


Relative Pronoun Type of Clause Type of Antecedent 
that defining clause only persons or things 
which defining or non-defining things only 
who/whom/ whose defining or non-defining persons only 


From the preceding table it can be inferred that in the case of defining relative clauses, 
that may be used to replace who, whom or which. For instance, the following 
sentences: 

The boy whom we saw is her brother. 

The hat which you are wearing is rather large. 
could be rewritten: 

The boy that we saw is her brother. 

The hat that you are wearing is rather large. 


Like the relative pronoun that, whom and which can generally be omitted when they 
act as the object of the verb in a relative clause. Thus, the preceding sentences could 
also be rewritten: 

The boy we saw is her brother. 

The hat you are wearing is rather large. 


It should be noted that when whom or which is the object of a preposition, the 
preposition immediately precedes the relative pronoun. 
e.g. The boy to whom we sent the message was excited. 
The room to which you will be conducted has beautiful furniture. 
In these examples, whom and which are immediately preceded by the preposition to. 


However, when the relative pronoun that is the object of a preposition, the preposition 
is normally placed at the end of the relative clause. For instance, if that is used, the 
second example must be rewritten as follows: 

The room that you will be conducted to has beautiful furniture. 


f. Other relative pronouns 
Relative pronouns such as what, whatever and whoever are normally used without 
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antecedents. When used as a relative pronoun, what has the meaning the thing or 
things that. 
e.g. What you say is true. 

What he did was wrong. 
In these examples, the relative pronoun what introduces the clauses what you say and 
what he did. Such clauses are often referred to as noun clauses, since they can serve 
some of the functions of a noun. For instance, in the preceding sentences, the clause 
what you say acts as the subject of the verb is, and the clause what he did acts as the 
subject of the verb was. 


Whatever has the meaning no matter what, or anything which. Whoever has the 
meaning no matter who, or anyone who. 
e.g. You can tell me whatever you like. 

Let in whoever comes to the door. 
In these examples, the noun clauses whatever you like and whoever comes to the 
door act as the objects of the verbs in the main clauses. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 19 


1. For each of the following general statements, change all of the pronouns and 
possessive adjectives to agree with the pronoun given in brackets. For example: 
We must work to keep our environment healthy. (you) 
You must work to keep your environment healthy. 


You should always pay your income tax before the deadline. (one) 
One should always pay one's income tax before the deadline. 


One should not think only of oneself. (we) 
We should not think only of ourselves. 


. We should work in order to realize our ambitions. (one) 

. When you are overworked, you should try to give yourself time to relax. (we) 
. One can never be sure whether one's intuitions are correct. (you) 

. If one organizes one's time properly, one can accomplish a great deal. (we) 

. If you own property, you should protect yourself with a good insurance policy. (one) 
. We should never be afraid to state our views. (you) 

. One should try to educate oneself as well as possible. (you) 

. We should try to teach our children a sense of responsibility. (one) 

. One can choose one's friends, but one cannot choose one's relatives. (we) 

10. We become mature when we learn to trust our own judgement. (you) 

11. You learn from your mistakes. (we) 

12. You should always treat your friends well. (one) 

Answers 


$0 0o -Jo Ui» c6cN— 


2. For each of the following sentences, fill in the blank with this or these. Use this to 
refer to a single person or thing, and use these to refer to more than one person or 
thing. For example: 

. .. is her bicycle. 

This is her bicycle. 
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Is jacket too large? 
Is this jacket too large? 


are our books. 
These are our books. 


boots are warm. 
These boots are warm. 


. Does bus go downtown? 
are their suitcases. 
is his camera. 
trees are over one hundred years old. 
flower a daffodil? 
women will perform the skit. 
is the main entrance. 
lakes are very deep. 
; is their school. 
10. Are radishes? 
Answers 


00 OU d Ceo No = 
e 


3. For each of the following sentences, fill in the blank with that or those. Use that to 
refer to a single person or thing, and use those to refer to more than one person or 
thing. For example: 

. isa hovercraft. 

That is a hovercraft. 


plane flies to Geneva. 
That plane flies to Geneva. 


are peacocks. 
Those are peacocks. 


Are children on vacation? 
Are those children on vacation? 


is his pen. 
girls are Australian. 
Has chair been painted? 
watches are not expensive. 
train usually arrive on time? 


uos ee 
i] 
fe] 
(b 
Uu 


Was your friend? 
are my cousins. 
is a swan. 
9. Do notebooks belong to you? 
10. are the places we will visit. 


Answers 


4. Rewrite the following sentences, changing the subjects and verbs from the singular 
to the plural. For example: 
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OONADOURWN = 


Is this ready? 
Are these ready? 


This towel is fluffy. 
These towels are fluffy. 


That measures the temperature. 
Those measure the temperature. 


That pail is made of aluminum. 
Those pails are made of aluminum. 


. This was finished last week. 

. Is that radiator working? 

. This picture is ours. 

. That has been completed. 

. This was designed by his aunt. 

. That does not need to be altered. 
. This table is made of wood. 

. Has that student seen the play? 

. This umbrella is new. 


10. That river flows through the mountains. 
Answers 


5. Rewrite the following sentences, changing the subjects and verbs from the plural to 
the singular. For example: 


OCONAOURWN = 


These were on sale. 
This was on sale. 


Are these books interesting? 
Is this book interesting? 


Those have been useful. 
That has been useful. 


Those plays were popular. 
That play was popular. 


. These were necessary. 

. Those colors are beautiful. 

. Are these bells too loud? 

. Have those been polished? 

. These shirts are clean. 

. Those windows are on the west side of the house. 
. Are these correct? 

. These boys like to play soccer. 

. Those are sufficient. 


10. Those curtains are crimson. 
Answers 
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6. Paying attention to correct word order, arrange each of the following sets of words 
to form questions beginning with interrogative pronouns which are the objects of the 
verbs. If necessary, add the auxiliary do, does or did. For example: 

you, prefer, which 

Which do you prefer? 


they, heard, what 
What did they hear? 


we, have found, what 
What have we found? 


I, should choose, which 
Which should | choose? 


. they, have decided, what 

. you, want, which 

. |, should wear, what 

. She, said, what 

. he, likes, what 

. you, are reading, what 

. one, can do, what 

. they, bought, which 

. he, will be studying, what 
10. |, saw, which 

11. she, expects, what 

12. they, had discovered, what 
13. it, costs, what 

14. you, would have done, what 
15. he, will submit, which 

16. she, received, what 
Answers 


OONADUKRWN = 


7. For each of the following sentences, fill in the blank with the interrogative pronoun 
who or whom. Use who if the pronoun is the subject of the verb, and use whom if the 
pronoun is the object of the verb or the object of a preposition. For example: 

|... is there? 

Who is there? 


has been notified? 
Who has been notified? 


are we expecting? 
Whom are we expecting? 


For did you buy the flowers? 
For whom did you buy the flowers? 
1. has read the book? 
2. To did he give the letter? 
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3. is at the door? 

4. was awarded the prize? 

5. did he tell? 

6. answered the question correctly? 

7. does she like the best? 

8. would be the most suitable person for the job? 
9. For are they waiting? 

10. has been informed of the situation? 
11. can we ask? 

12. will be ready by eight o'clock? 

13 is watering the flowers? 

14 did you photograph? 

15 attended the meeting? 

16 was at the party? 

17. could be heard most easily? 

18. do you believe? 

19. To did you sell your car? 

20. will be waiting for us? 

Answers 


8. Paying attention to grammatically correct usage, for each of the following sentences, 


fill in the blank with who, whom or whose. In these sentences, use whose only as a 


possessive adjective, preceding a noun. For example: 
— is raking the leaves? 
Who is raking the leaves? 


did you call? 
Whom did you call? 


To was he speaking? 
To whom was he speaking? 


bicycle is leaning against the steps? 
Whose bicycle is leaning against the steps? 


was this written? 
gloves are lying on the table? 
lives here? 
did they help? 
child is this? 
was allowed to enter the competition? 
handwriting is the most legible? 
With was she speaking? 
sang the song? 
10. does she know? 
shoes are these? 
will make the cake? 
13. was present? 


iss) 
< 
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curiosity would not be aroused by such a tale? 
will he teach? 
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Answers 


9. For each of the following sentences, fill in the blank with either what or which. For 
example: 

— is happening? 

What is happening? 


of my coats do you like the best? 
Which of my coats do you like the best? 


a surprise! 
What a surprise! 


time does the train leave? 
of the three schools do you attend? 
is your name? 
a wonderful idea! 
planet is larger, Jupiter or Saturn? 
of your children is the cleverest? 
a mess! 

is your favorite dessert? 
would you prefer, tea or coffee? 
10. of these bicycles is yours? 


OONBDURWN = 


10. Using the introductory phrase Please tell me, rewrite the following direct questions 
as indirect questions. Make sure that the subjects precede the verbs in the indirect 
questions. For example: 

Who will choose the winners? 

Please tell me who will choose the winners. 


Whom did they choose? 
Please tell me whom they chose. 


For whom had you bought the present? 
Please tell me for whom you had bought the present. 


. Who was selected? 

. Whom have you consulted? 

. To whom will she address the letter? 
. What did you accomplish? 

. Which boy opened the door? 

. To which cities has he traveled? 

. Which music did the orchestra perform? 
. For whose sake has he come? 

. What caused the delay? 

10. Whose house did they visit? 

11. Whose dog chased the cat? 

12. Which books have you read? 
Answers 


OONBDUBRWN = 
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11. Using the introductory phrase We will ask, and paying attention to the correct word 
order, rewrite the following direct questions as indirect questions. For example: 


OPON AUR cN— 


Who is that? 
We will ask who that is. 


What was that noise? 
We will ask what that noise was. 


Who is here? 
We will ask who is here. 


. What is this? 

. Who was there? 

. Who was first? 

. Which was it? 

. Which is ready? 

. Who is she? 

. Whose book is this? 

. Whose work is ready? 
. Who was right? 


10. Who was that singer? 

11. Which students are here? 
12. Who were they? 

Answers 


12. Paying attention to correct word order, use the phrases given in brackets to rewrite 
the following direct questions as indirect questions. For example: 


SPoaOnNnNoauowKRwWwWwDn — 


Who baked the cake? (They will ask) 
They will ask who baked the cake. 


Whom did you tell? (We want to know) 
We want to know whom you told. 


To which student had she given the prize? (Did you find out) 
Did you find out to which student she had given the prize? 


Who was that? (Please tell me) 
Please tell me who that was. 


. Who are you? (I want to know) 

. Who swept the floor? (We will ask) 

. For whom did you organize the party? (Tell me) 

. Whom had they met? (I asked) 

. At what time will you reach the station? (I need to know) 
. Which horse won the race? (They will ask) 

. Whose answer is correct? (I wonder) 

. Which hill did they climb? (We will ask) 

. What do you mean? (Please tell us) 

0. What made that noise? (I wonder) 
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11. Which students are ready? (Will you tell me) 

12. For what purpose has he called the meeting? (Ask him) 
13. Whom can we trust? (I am not sure) 

14. Whose work was chosen? (They will ask) 

15. Which book has she ordered? (We will find out) 

16. Who am I? (Do you know) 

Answers 


13. For each of the following sentences, underline the relative clause, and indicate 
whether the clause is defining or non-defining. For example: 

The sky, which was perfectly clear, was covered with stars. 

The sky, which was perfectly clear, was covered with stars. [Non-defining] 


The shoes which are by the bed are mine. 
The shoes which are by the bed are mine. [Defining] 


. The new appliances, which are quite expensive, will be on sale next week. 
. The picture which is hanging on the wall was painted by our friend. 

. The people who own the hotel have a great deal of business experience. 

. His uncle, who sings in the choir, is a friend of my father. 

. The building, which is in excellent repair, is over two hundred years old. 

. The door that is open leads to the study. 

. My friend, who is coming for a visit, is anxious to meet you. 

. Did you see the exhibition which was held here last week? 

Answers 


coo Ui.» co 


14. Paying attention to grammatically correct usage, for each of the following 
sentences, fill in the blank with who, whom or whose. For example: 

The person. owns the bookstore is my friend. 

The person who owns the bookstore is my friend. 


The singer to we gave the bouquet will be performing again tonight. 
The singer to whom we gave the bouquet will be performing again tonight. 


The contestants names were announced should prepare to start. 
The contestants whose names were announced should prepare to start. 


1. My best friend, | see every day, always has something new to tell me. 

2. Most students live in residence find it easy to make friends. 

3. Our neighbors, to we lent our lawnmower, are conscientious and 
considerate. 

4. The volunteers, enthusiasm was obvious, finished the work quickly. 

5. The musicians we heard yesterday have played together for many years. 
6. Parents children do well in school usually consider themselves fortunate. 
7. Children like music are often good at mathematics. 

8. The student to the prize was awarded had an impressive record. 

9. My friend, | visited last week, is taking a holiday soon. 

10. The class treasurer, to we gave the money, announced the balance of the 
account. 

11. The engineers designed the building received an award. 
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12. The townspeople, pride in their community is well-known, raised enough 
money to build a new town hail. 
Answers 


15. Paying attention to grammatically correct usage, for each of the following 
sentences, fill in the blank with who, whom or which. Use who or whom for 
antecedents which refer to persons, and use which for antecedents which refer to 
things. For example: 

The woman . borrowed the books is a librarian. 

The woman who borrowed the books is a librarian. 


The key opens this door is difficult to turn. 
The key which opens this door is difficult to turn. 


The children we met are well-behaved. 
The children whom we met are well-behaved. 


The story you heard is true. 
The story which you heard is true. 


The man to you told the news is my brother. 
The man to whom you told the news is my brother. 


| have not yet received the letter to you refer. 
| have not yet received the letter to which you refer. 


1. The window is open is the kitchen window. 

2. The girl recited the poem is my niece. 

3. The woman to we were introduced was quite helpful. 

4. The opportunity to she owed her success came unexpectedly. 

5. The man they trusted was unreliable. 

6. The book you read is the best book by that author. 

7. The Pacific Ocean, may have been crossed by raft during the Stone Age, is 
the world's largest ocean. 

8. His mother, he visited frequently, ran her own business. 

9. The boy, was friendly and intelligent, soon found work. 

10. Her husband, to she told the story, was just as surprised as | was. 
11. The pictures, were taken in Algeria, were very striking. 

12. The newspaper to we subscribe is delivered regularly. 

Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 19 


Answers to Exercise 1: 

1. One should work in order to realize one's ambitions. 2. When we are overworked we 
should try to give ourselves time to relax. 3. You can never be sure whether your 
intuitions are correct. 4. If we organize our time properly, we can accomplish a great 
deal. 5. If one owns property, one should protect oneself with a good insurance policy. 
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6. You should never be afraid to state your views. 7. You should try to educate yourself 
as well as possible. 8. One should try to teach one's children a sense of responsibility. 9. 
We can choose our friends, but we cannot choose our relatives. 10. You become mature 
when you learn to trust your own judgement. 11. We learn from our mistakes. 12. One 
should always treat one's friends well. 


Answers to Exercise 2: 
1. this 2. These 3. This 4. These 5. this 6. These 7. This 8. These 9. This 10. these 


Answers to Exercise 3: 
1. That 2. Those 3. that 4. Those 5. that 6. that 7. Those 8. That 9. those 10. Those 


Answers to Exercise 4: 

1. These were finished last week. 2. Are those radiators working? 3. These pictures are 
ours. 4. Those have been completed. 5. These were designed by his aunt. 6. Those do 
not need to be altered. 7. These tables are made of wood. 8. Have those students seen 
the play? 9. These umbrellas are new. 10. Those rivers flow through the mountains. 


Answers to Exercise 5: 

1. This was necessary. 2. That color is beautiful. 3. Is this bell too loud? 4. Has that 
been polished? 5. This shirt is clean. 6. That window is on the west side of the house. 7. 
Is this correct? 8. This boy likes to play soccer. 9. That is sufficient. 10. That curtain is 
crimson. 


Answers to Exercise 6: 

1. What have they decided? 2. Which do you want? 3. What should | wear? 4. What did 
she say? 5. What does he like? 6. What are you reading? 7. What can one do? 8. Which 
did they buy? 9. What will he be studying? 10. Which did | see? 11. What does she 
expect? 12. What had they discovered? 13. What does it cost? 14. What would you have 
done? 15. Which will he submit? 16. What did she receive? 


Answers to Exercise 7: 

1. Who 2. whom 3. Who 4. Who 5. Whom 6. Who 7. Whom 8. Who 9. whom 10. Who 11. 
Whom 12. Who 13. Who 14. Whom 15. Who 16. Who 17. Who 18. Whom 19. whom 20. 
Who 


Answers to Exercise 8: 
1. whom 2. Whose 3. Who 4. Whom 5. Whose 6. Who 7. Whose 8. whom 9. Who 10. 
Whom 11. Whose 12. Who 13. Who 14. Whose 15. Whom 


Answers to Exercise 9: 
1. What 2. Which 3. What 4. What 5. Which 6. Which 7. What 8. What 9. Which 10. 
Which 


Answers to Exercise 10: 

1. Please tell me who was selected. 2. Please tell me whom you have consulted. 3. 
Please tell me to whom she will address the letter. 4. Please tell me what you 
accomplished. 5. Please tell me which boy opened the door. 6. Please tell me to which 
cities he has traveled. 7. Please tell me which music the orchestra performed. 8. Please 
tell me for whose sake he has come. 9. Please tell me what caused the delay. 10. 
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Please tell me whose house they visited. 11. Please tell me whose dog chased the cat. 
12. Please tell me which books you have read. 


Answers to Exercise 11: 

1. We will ask what this is. 2. We will ask who was there. 3. We will ask who was first. 
4. We will ask which it was. 5. We will ask which is ready. 6. We will ask who she is. 7. 
We will ask whose book this is. 8. We will ask whose work is ready. 9. We will ask who 
was right. 10. We will ask who that singer was. 11. We will ask which students are here. 
12. We will ask who they were. 


Answers to Exercise 12: 

1. | want to know who you are. 2. We will ask who swept the floor. 3. Tell me for whom 
you organized the party. 4. | asked whom they had met. 5. | need to know at what time 
you will reach the station. 6. They will ask which horse won the race. 7. | wonder whose 
answer is correct. 8. We will ask which hill they climbed. 9. Please tell us what you 
mean. 10. | wonder what made that noise. 11. Will you tell me which students are 
ready? 12. Ask him for what purpose he has called the meeting. 13. | am not sure whom 
we can trust. 14. They will ask whose work was chosen. 15. We will find out which book 
she has ordered. 16. Do you know who | am? 


Answers to Exercise 13: 

1. The new appliances, which are quite expensive, will be on sale next week. [Non- 
defining] 2. The picture which is hanging on the wall was painted by our friend. 
[Defining] 3. The people who own the hotel have a great deal of business experience. 
[Defining] 4. His uncle, who sings in the choir, is a friend of my father. [Non-defining] 5. 
The building, which is in excellent repair, is over two hundred years old. [Non-defining] 
6. The door that is open leads to the study. [Defining] 7. My friend, who is coming for a 
visit, is anxious to meet you. [Non-defining] 8. Did you see the exhibition which was 
held here last week? [Defining] 


Answers to Exercise 14: 
1. whom 2. who 3. whom 4. whose 5. whom 6. whose 7. who 8. whom 9. whom 10. 
whom 11. who 12. whose 


Answers to Exercise 15: 
1. which 2. who 3. whom 4. which 5. whom 6. which 7. which 8. whom 9. who 10. 
whom 11. which 12. which 


CHAPTER 20. DETERMINERS 


As indicated in the tables below, many determiners can be used either as adjectives or 
as pronouns. As will be pointed out in the next chapter, when a determiner is used as 
an adjective modifying a noun, the determiner usually precedes any other adjectives 
modifying the same noun. 


The use of the following determiners has already been discussed in previous chapters: 


a, an, the, this, that, these and those. The possessive adjectives my, your, his, her, 
our and their can also be classified as determiners. 
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As indicated below, many determiners may be used only with certain types of noun. In 
the following tables, the abbreviation CN stands for Countable Noun, and the 
abbreviation UN stands for Uncountable Noun. In these tables, the noun tree is used as 
an example of a countable noun, and the noun grass is used as an example of an 
uncountable noun. 


Determiner Used With 


all 


another 


any 


both 


each 


either 


enough 


every 


few 
fewer 
less 
little 
many 


more 


SeyfiHoca 


plural CN 
UN 


singular CN 


singular CN 


plural CN 


UN 


plural CN 


singular CN 


singular CN 
plural CN 
UN 


singular CN 


plural CN 
plural CN 
UN 
UN 
plural CN 


plural CN 
UN 


Example 
all trees 


all grass 
another tree 


any tree 


any trees 


any grass 


both trees 


each tree 


either tree 
enough trees 
enough grass 


every tree 


few trees 
fewer trees 
less grass 
little grass 
many trees 


more trees 
more grass 


Determiners used as Adjectives 


Meaning 


trees in general 
grass in general 


one additional or different tree 
refers to one tree, without 
specifying which, of a group 
of more than 2 trees 
refers to 2 or more trees, 
without specifying which 
refers to some grass, 
without specifying which 


refers to 2 trees of a 
group of 2 


refers to every tree, 
considered individually, 
of a group of 2 or more 


refers to 1 of 2 trees, 
without specifying which 


a sufficient number of trees 
a sufficient amount of grass 


all trees, without exception, 
of a group of more than 2 trees 


a small number of trees 
a smaller number of trees 
a smaller amount of grass 
a small amount of grass 
a large number of trees 


an additional number of trees 
an additional amount of grass 
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most 


much 
neither 


no 


one 


only 


other 


several 


some 


such 


that 


these 


this 


those 


what 


SeyfiHoca 


plural CN 
UN 


UN 
singular CN 
singular CN 
plural CN 
UN 
singular CN 


plural CN 
UN 


plural CN 
UN 


plural CN 
singular CN 
plural CN 
UN 
singular CN 
plural CN 
UN 
singular CN 


UN 


plural CN 


singular CN 


UN 


plural CN 


singular CN 


plural CN 


most trees 
most grass 


much grass 
neither tree 
no tree 

no trees 

no grass 


one tree 


only trees 
only grass 


other trees 
other grass 


several trees 
some tree 
some trees 
some grass 
such a tree 
such trees 
such grass 


that tree 


that grass 


these trees 


this tree 


this grass 


those trees 


what tree 


what trees 


nearly all trees 
nearly all grass 


a large amount of grass 
no tree of a group of 2 trees 


not any tree 
not any trees 
not any grass 


a single tree 


nothing except trees 
nothing except grass 


different trees 
different grass 


more than 2 trees, but not 
a large number of trees 


an unspecified tree 
unspecified trees 
unspecified grass 


a tree of a certain kind 
trees of a certain kind 
grass of a certain kind 


a particular tree, which 
is not nearby 

particular grass, which 
is not nearby 


particular trees, which 
are nearby 


a particular tree, which 
is nearby 

particular grass, which 
is nearby 


particular trees, which 
are not nearby 


asks in general for one 
tree to be specified 
asks in general for particular 
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which 


UN 


singular CN 
plural CN 


UN 


trees to be specified 
what grass asks in general for particular 
grass to be specified 


which tree asks for one tree to be specified 
from a certain group of trees 
which trees asks for trees to be specified 
from a certain group of trees 
which grass asks for some of certain 


grass to be specified 


The following determiners can be used independently, as pronouns: 


Determiner Used With 


all 


another 


any 


both 


each 


either 


enough 
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plural CN 


UN 


plural CN 


plural CN 


UN 


plural CN 


plural CN 


plural CN 


singular CN 
plural CN 


UN 


Determiners used as Pronouns 


Example 
all (of) the trees 


all (of) the grass 


another of the trees 


any of the trees 


any of the grass 


both of the trees 


each of the trees 


either of the trees 


enough of the tree 
enough of the trees 


enough of the grass 


Meaning 
refers to every tree in a 
group of more than 2 
trees 
refers to the whole amount 
of certain specified grass 


one more of certain 
specified trees 


refers to 1 or more 
unspecified trees from a 
group of more than 2 

refers to some of certain 
specified grass 


refers to 2 trees of a 
group of 2 


refers to every tree, 
considered individually, 
of a group of 2 or more 


refers to 1 of 2 trees, 
without specifying which 


a sufficient amount of a 
specified tree 

a sufficient number of 
certain specified trees 

a sufficient amount of 
certain specified grass 
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few 


fewer 


less 


Little 


many 


more 


most 


much 


neither 


none 


one 


others 


several 


some 
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plural CN 


plural CN 


UN 


UN 


plural CN 


plural CN 


UN 


plural CN 


UN 


UN 


plural CN 
plural CN 


UN 


plural CN 


plural CN 


plural CN 


singular CN 


plural CN 


UN 


few of the trees 


fewer of the trees 


less of the grass 


little of the grass 


many of the trees 


more of the trees 


more of the grass 


most of the trees 


most of the grass 


much of the grass 


neither of the trees 
none of the trees 


none of the grass 


one of the trees 


others of the trees 


several of the trees 


some of the tree 


some of the trees 


some of the grass 


a small number from a 
specified group of trees 


a smaller number from a 
specified group of trees 


a smaller amount of certain 
specified grass 


a small amount of certain 
specified grass 


a large number of certain 
specified trees 


an additional number of 
certain specified trees 
an additional amount of 
certain specified grass 


nearly all of certain 
specified trees 

nearly all of certain 
specified grass 


a large proportion of 
certain specified grass 


no tree of a group of 2 trees 


no tree of certain specified 
trees 

no grass of certain specified 
grass 


a single tree of certain 
specified trees 


different trees, from a 
particular group of trees 


more than 2, but not a large 
number, of certain specified 
trees 


an unspecified portion of 
a particular tree 
unspecified trees from a 
particular group of trees 
an unspecified portion 
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of particular grass 


such plural CN such of the trees trees of a certain kind, 
from a certain specified 
group of trees 
UN such of the grass grass of a certain kind, 
from certain specified 
grass 


those plural CN those of the trees particular trees, from a 
certain specified group 
of trees 


which plural CN which of the trees asks for one or more trees 
to be specified, from a 
particular group of trees 


1. Determiners used to refer to groups of two persons or things 


In Old English, there were singular forms, plural forms and dual forms. Dual forms are 
used to refer to two persons or things. In modern English, a few words still remain 
which refer to two persons or things. 
For example, the determiners both, either and neither are used when referring to 
groups of two. Both refers to two things of a group of two, either refers to one thing of 
a group of two, and neither refers to zero things of a group of two. 
e.g. | have two brothers. Both of them are engineers. 

| had two maps of the city, but | cannot find either of them. 

There are two textbooks for the course. Neither of them is expensive. 


In contrast, the determiners all, any and none may be used when referring to groups 
with more than two members. All may refer to every member of a group of three or 
more, any may refer to one member of a group of three or more, and none may refer 
to zero members of a group of three or more. 
e.g. | have three brothers. All of them are engineers. 

| had four maps of the city, but | cannot find any of them. 

There are six textbooks for the course. None of them is expensive. 


See Exercise 1. 
The following rules for the use of either and neither should be noted. 


If it is desired to change a clause beginning with either so as to express a negative 
meaning, either must be changed to neither. 
e.g. Affirmative Meaning: Either of the alternatives is acceptable. 

Negative Meaning: Neither of the alternatives is acceptable. 


Affirmative Meaning: Either hotel will offer you its best room. 
Negative Meaning: Neither hotel will offer you its best room. 
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A sentence which contains the word either, in which either does not occur at the 
beginning of a clause, can be changed to express a negative meaning either by using the 
word not, or by changing either to neither. 
e.g. Affirmative Meaning: You may borrow either of the books. 

Negative Meaning: You may not borrow either of the books. 

Negative Meaning: You may borrow neither of the books. 


Affirmative Meaning: | might give the message to either boy. 
Negative Meaning: | might not give the message to either boy. 
Negative Meaning: | might give the message to neither boy. 


It should be noted that in modern English, the determiner neither is most often used 
only at the beginning of a clause. Otherwise, the meaning of neither is usually 
expressed by the combination not ... either. 


In addition to being used as determiners, the words both, either and neither can also 
be used as conjunctions. Conjunctions will be discussed in Chapter 28. 


2. Determiners used as singular or plural pronouns 


In formal English, the pronouns another, each, either, neither and one always take 
singular verbs. 
e.g. Each of the children wants to win the prize. 

Either of the alternatives is acceptable. 

Neither of the books has good illustrations. 

Every one of the students was ready on time. 
In these examples, the singular verbs wants, is, has, and was are used with the 
pronouns each, either, neither and one. 


In informal English, plural verbs are sometimes used with pronouns such as each, either 
and neither. 

e.g. Neither of the books have good illustrations. 

However, this use of the plural verb is considered to be grammatically incorrect in 
formal English. 


It should also be noted that in formal English, when the words another, each, every, 
either, neither and one are used in combination with personal pronouns or possessive 
adjectives, singular forms are always used. As mentioned previously, in formal English, 
the adjective his or the phrase his or her may be used when referring to a group 
containing both male and female members. 
e.g. Each of the children waited impatiently for his turn. 

Every student raised his or her hand. 

Neither of the girls has finished her homework. 

Either of the hotels will offer you its best room. 
In these examples, each, every, neither and either are used in combination with the 
singular forms his, his or her, her and its. 
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In informal English, plural possessive adjectives are often used in this type of sentence. 
e.g. Neither of the girls finished their homework. 

However, this use of the plural possessive adjective is considered to be grammatically 
incorrect in formal English. 


It should be noted that in both formal and informal English, none is used sometimes 
with singular, and sometimes with plural verbs. 
e.g. None of them is here. or 

None of them are here. 


In contrast, the pronouns both, few, many and several are always plural. They take 
plural verbs, and are used in combination with plural personal pronouns and possessive 
adjectives. In addition, the pronoun all is always plural when used with countable 
nouns. 
e.g. Both of the boys have completed their essays. 

Several of the musicians are giving their first performances tonight. 

All of the girls have finished their homework. 


In these examples, the pronouns both, several and all take the plural verbs have 
completed, are giving and have finished, and are used in combination with the plural 
possessive adjective their. 


See Exercise 2. 


3. The use of All, Both and Each 


In addition to being used as attributive adjectives and as pronouns followed by of, the 
words all, both and each can also be used in apposition. A word used in apposition 
immediately follows the subject of a verb, or the object of a verb or preposition, and 
refers to the same thing as the subject or object. In the following examples, the words 
in apposition are printed in bold type. 
e.g. We both wondered what would happen next. 

The boys all looked forward to seeing the circus. 

| sent them each an invitation. 


In the first two examples, both and all are used in apposition to the subjects we and 
the boys. In the third example, each is used in apposition to the object them. 


Words used in apposition can be referred to as appositives. Like relative clauses, 
appositives can be defining or non-defining. Non-defining appositives must be preceded 
and followed by commas. 

e.g. Our leader, Tom Smith, was prepared for any emergency. 

In this example Tom Smith is a non-defining appositive, in apposition to our leader. 


Defining appositives such as all, both and each are not preceded and followed by 
commas. 
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e.g. We each have our own ideas. 

In this example, the defining appositive each is in apposition to we. It should be noted 
that although each is singular, the verb have must be plural to agree with the subject 
we. 


When used in clauses with auxiliary verbs or with the Simple Present or Simple Past of 
the verb to be, all, both and each generally follow the first auxiliary or the verb to be, 
rather than being used in apposition to the subject of the verb. 
e.g. The boys had all been looking forward to seeing the circus. 

We are both very happy to see you. 
In the first example, all follows the first auxiliary had. In the second example, both 
follows the Simple Present of the verb to be. 


4. The use of No, None and Not 


The words no, none and not have similar meanings, but different grammatical 
functions. 


The determiner no can be used as an adjective, but not as a pronoun; whereas none 
can be used as a pronoun, but not as an adjective. 
e.g. He has no books. 

None of the books are his. 
In the first example, no is used as an adjective modifying the noun books. In the second 
example, none functions as a pronoun. 


As has already been pointed out, the adverb not may be placed after the Simple 
Present or Simple Past of the verb to be, or after the first auxiliary of other verbs, in 
order to form a negative sentence or clause. 
e.g. You are not late. 

| have not forgotten what you said. 


See Exercise 3. 


Just as neither can be said to be equivalent to the combination not ... either, none 
can be said to be equivalent to not ... any. For instance, the following sentence: 

He will have no difficulty. 
could also be written: 

He will not have any difficulty. 


5. The use of Some and Any 


The determiners some and any have slightly different meanings. The use of the word 
some generally implies a belief in the existence of the object or objects under 
consideration, whereas the use of the word any may imply a doubt about the existence 
of the object or objects under consideration. 
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The words some, somebody, someone, something and somewhere are used in 
affirmative statements, as well as in polite questions and questions expecting an 
affirmative reply. 
e.g. Affirmative Statement: | saw some birds in the park. 

Polite Question: Would you like some tea? 

Affirmative Reply Expected: You seem worried. Is something wrong? 


In contrast, the words any, anybody, anyone, anything and anywhere are used in 
questions and negative statements, as well as in affirmative statements referring in an 
indefinite way to a type of object, without specifying a particular object. 
e.g. Question: Did you see any birds in the park? 

Negative Statement: | do not know anyone here. 

Indefinite Reference: Any drug store can supply you with aspirin. 


The words some, somebody, someone, something and somewhere usually cannot be 
used in a negative statement. If it is desired to change a clause beginning with the word 
some so that it expresses a negative meaning, some may be changed to no or none, 
depending on whether an adjective or pronoun is required. 


In the following example, some is used as an adjective modifying the noun books. In 
order to change the sentence to express a negative meaning, some is replaced by the 
adjective no. 
e.g. Affirmative Meaning: Some books were left on the shelf. 

Negative Meaning: No books were left on the shelf. 


In the following example, some is used as a pronoun. In order to change the sentence 
to express a negative meaning, some is replaced by the pronoun none. 
e.g. Affirmative Meaning: Some of the visitors arrived late. 

Negative Meaning: None of the visitors arrived late. 


Similarly, if it is desired to change a clause beginning with somebody, someone, 
something or somewhere so that it expresses a negative meaning, these words may be 
replaced by nobody, no one, nothing and nowhere, respectively. 
e.g. Affirmative Meaning: Someone left a message. 

Negative Meaning: No one left a message. 


Affirmative Meaning: Something has happened. 
Negative Meaning: Nothing has happened. 


A sentence containing the word some, in which some does not occur at the beginning of 
a clause, can be changed to express a negative meaning by changing the sentence to a 
negative statement using not, and by changing some to any. 
e.g. Affirmative Meaning: | bought some potatoes. 

Negative Meaning: | did not buy any potatoes. 


Affirmative Meaning: We will copy some of the recipes. 
Negative Meaning: We will not copy any of the recipes. 


It is possible to use no or none in such sentences instead of the construction with not 
... any. 
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e.g. | bought no potatoes. 

We will copy none of the recipes. 
However, in modern English, the construction with not ... any is more often used than 
the construction with no or none. 


See Exercise 4. 


Similarly, a sentence containing the word somebody, someone, something or 
somewhere, in which the word beginning with some does not occur at the beginning of 
a clause, can be changed to express a negative meaning by changing the sentence to a 
negative statement using not, and by changing the word beginning with some to the 
corresponding word beginning with any. 
e.g. Affirmative Meaning: | met someone | used to know. 

Negative Meaning: | did not meet anyone | used to know. 


Affirmative Meaning: We will buy something. 
Negative Meaning: We will not buy anything. 


In such sentences, nobody, no one, nothing or nowhere may be used instead of a 
negative statement with not and the word anybody, anyone, anything or anywhere. 
e.g. | met no one | used to know. 

We will buy nothing. 
However, the construction with not is more often used. 


See Exercise 5. 


6. The use of Another, Other, Others and Else 
The words another, other, others and else are used to indicate one or more additional 
or different things. 


Another is formed from a combination of the words an and other, and has a meaning 
similar to one other. When used as an adjective, another can precede only a singular 
countable noun. When used as a pronoun, another takes a singular verb. 
e.g. Please bring me another knife. 

Another of her uncles lives in Montreal. 
In the first example, another modifies the singular noun knife. In the second example, 
the pronoun another is the subject of the singular verb lives. 


Other can be used with singular countable, plural countable or uncountable nouns. 
e.g. The other door is open. 

The other streets are paved. 

Do you have any other luggage? 
In these examples, other modifies the singular countable noun door, the plural 
countable noun streets, and the uncountable noun luggage. 


Another usually cannot be immediately preceded by a determiner. In contrast, when 
used before a singular countable noun, other usually must be preceded by a 
determiner. 
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e.g. Please pass me the other cup. 

| do not know any other way to do it. 

There must be some other explanation. 
In these examples, other is used with the singular countable nouns cup, way and 
explanation, and is preceded by the determiners the, any and some. 


When other modifies a singular countable noun, the noun is sometimes omitted, 
particularly in the expression one ... the other. 
e.g. | have two pens. One is green and the other is blue. 

One of my parents is a teacher; the other is a doctor. 


In these examples, the nouns following the word other are understood, rather than 
expressed. In the following sentences, the nouns which are understood are enclosed in 
square brackets. 
e.g. | have two pens. One is green and the other [pen] is blue. 

One of my parents is a teacher; the other [parent] is a doctor. 


Others is a pronoun. Others can be used to take the place of the word other, followed 
by a plural countable noun. 
e.g. Those trees are hemlocks; the others are pines. 

Ten people belong to the group, and five others are planning to join. 
In the first example, others takes the place of the words other trees. In the second 
example, others takes the place of the words other people. 


Others is often used in the expression some ... others. 
e.g. Some books are easy to read, but others are quite difficult. 
Some people like classical music, while others prefer jazz. 


The word else has a meaning similar to other. However, rather than being used as an 
adjective preceding a noun, else usually follows interrogative pronouns such as who 
and what, and indefinite pronouns such as anyone and someone. 
e.g. Who else was at the meeting? 

What else is on the agenda? 

Has anyone else solved the problem? 

Someone else may be able to help you. 


See Exercise 6. 


7. The use of Only 


In addition to being used as a determiner, the word only can be used to modify almost 
any part of a sentence. In general, the word only immediately precedes the part of the 
sentence which it modifies. 


The following examples illustrate how changing the position of the word only can 
change the meaning of a sentence. 
e.g. Only the trees were somewhat damaged by last year's storm. 

Meaning: Nothing except the trees was somewhat damaged by last year's storm. 
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The only trees were somewhat damaged by last year's storm. 
Meaning: The few trees which existed were somewhat damaged by last year's storm. 


The trees were only somewhat damaged by last year's storm. 
Meaning: The trees were not completely damaged by last year's storm. 


The trees were somewhat damaged only by last year's storm. 
Meaning: The trees were somewhat damaged by nothing except last year's storm. 


The trees were somewhat damaged by last year's only storm. 
Meaning: The trees were somewhat damaged by the one storm which occurred last 


year. 


See Exercise 7. 


8. The use of Few, Little and Several 


The use of the word a with the determiners few and little somewhat changes the 
meaning which is expressed. 


The expressions a few and a little merely refer to a small quantity of something. 
e.g. A few of his friends came to the party. 
Meaning: Some of his friends came to the party. 


| had a little time to consider the situation. 
Meaning: | had a small amount of time to consider the situation. 


In contrast, few and little not only refer to a small quantity of something, but also 
imply that the quantity is remarkably, or undesirably small. 
e.g. Few of his friends came to the party. 

Meaning: Only a very small number of his friends came to the party. 


| had little time to consider the situation. 
Meaning: | had almost no time to consider the situation. 


See Exercise 8. 


The expressions a few and several can both be used to refer to three or more things. 
However, there is a slight difference in meaning. The expression a few generally 
emphasizes that the quantity referred to is relatively small, while the expression 
several generally emphasizes that the quantity referred to is relatively large. 


For instance, the following sentences could both refer to an event which occurred four 
or five times. 
e.g. | saw him a few times. 

Meaning: | saw him, but | did not see him often. 
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| saw him several times. 
Meaning: | saw him more than once or twice. 


9. The expressions Such ... That, So ... That, and Too 


a. Such ... That 
The determiner such is often used in combination with a clause beginning with that, in 
order to indicate a cause and effect relationship. 
e.g. There was such a strong wind that we decided to stay indoors. 
He has such high marks that he has applied for a scholarship. 


In the first example, a strong wind refers to the cause, and we decided to stay indoors 
refers to the effect. In the second example, high marks refers to the cause, and he has 
applied for a scholarship refers to the effect. 


It should be noted that when such is used as an adjective modifying a singular 
countable noun, the word a or an usually follows the word such. 
e.g. such a strong wind 

such an unusual event 


The construction usually used with the expression such ... that is summarized below, 
followed by examples. 


such a that clause stating the 

suchan - adjective + noun + effect of the situation 

or such described in the main clause 

She is such a hard worker that she is sure to succeed. 

That is such an interesting book that | read it three times. 

He has such good ideas that he may be promoted. 
b. So... That 


The word so combined with a clause beginning with that can also be used in order to 
indicate a cause and effect relationship. 


Whereas such usually modifies a noun, in this construction so is used as an intensifier 
modifying an adjective or adverb. Intensifiers will be discussed in a later chapter. 
e.g. The wind was so strong that we decided to stay indoors. 

His marks are so high that he has applied for a scholarship. 

The wind blew so fiercely that we decided to stay indoors. 
In the first two examples, so modifies the adjectives strong and high. In the last 
example, so modifies the adverb fiercely. 


This construction is summarized below, followed by examples. 


adverb or that clause stating the 
subject + verb + so + adjective + effect of the situation 
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described in the main clause 


She sang so well that she had to sing an encore. 
The moon was so bright that we could see for miles. 


In informal English, the word that in the expressions such ... that and so ... that is 
often omitted. 
e.g. There was such a strong wind, we decided to stay indoors. 

The moon was so bright, we could see for miles. 


So can also be followed by many, much, few or little, followed by a noun, followed by 
a clause beginning with that. This construction is summarized below, followed by 
examples. 


many that clause stating the 
so + much, + noun + effect of the situation 

few or described in the main clause 

little 
There were so many spectators that there was standing room only. 
| did sO much swimming that | became very strong. 
He knew So few people that he often felt lonely. 
There was so little Snow that we could not go skiing. 


c. Too 
The intensifier too used in combination with an infinitive can also be used to indicate a 
cause and effect relationship. In the following examples, the word too is printed in bold 
type, and the infinitives are underlined. 
e.g. It is too windy for us to go outside. 

He is too poor to continue studying without a scholarship. 

It was raining too hard for us to leave the house. 
In the first two examples, too modifies the adjectives windy and poor. In the last 
example, too modifies the adverb hard. 


The construction usually used with too in combination with an infinitive is summarized 
below, followed by examples. 


adverb or phrase containing an infinitive, 
subject + verb + too + adjective + indicating the effect of the 
situation described using too 


They walked too quickly for me to overtake them. 
The writing was too difficult to read. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 20 


1. Paying attention to whether reference is being made to a group of two objects, or a 
group of more than two objects, for each of the following sentences fill in the blank 
with the correct word chosen from the pair given in brackets. For example: 
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There are two trees on the lawn. of them are spruce trees. (All, Both) 
There are two trees on the lawn. Both of them are spruce trees. 


| had three pencils. Have you seen. of them? (any, either) 
| had three pencils. Have you seen any of them? (any, either) 


There are four bushes in the garden, but of them are rhododendrons. (neither, 


none) 


There are four bushes in the garden, but none of them are rhododendrons. 


1. | have three winter coats, but of them are new. (neither, none) 

2. There are two umbrellas here, but of them is mine. (neither, none) 

3. He owns twelve cows. of them are Jerseys. (All, Both) 

4. She has painted dozens of pictures. Have you seen of them? (any, either) 
5. Amy and Beth are twins. They play the guitar. (all, both) 

6. Two people said "Hello" to me, but | did not recognize of them. (any, 
either) 

7. My wife and I enjoy classical music. (all, both) 

8. | found all of the questions difficult. Did you answer of them correctly? 


(any, either) 


9 


. | asked six different people, but of them knew where Walnut Street was. 


(neither, none) 


10. My friends and | would like to thank you for your hospitality. We enjoyed 
ourselves very much. (all, both) 

11. There are two public libraries in the city, but of them is located close to 
where | live. (neither, none) 

12. Two wrist watches were left here. Is of them yours? (any, either) 

13. He has three nephews. of them have graduated from university. (All, 
Both) 

14. | have two violins. You are welcome to use of them. (any, either) 

15. My aunt and uncle are coming for a visit. (all, both) 

16. George and Tom like playing chess together, but of them likes to lose a 
game. (neither, none) 

17. The bush is covered with blueberries. Are of them ripe yet? (any, either) 
18. | have read five books on the subject, but of them were very helpful. 
(neither, none) 

Answers 

2. Paying attention to whether the singular or the plural form is correct, fill in the 


blanks with the correct words chosen from the pairs given in brackets. For example: 


Several of my friends present. (was, were) 
Several of my friends were present. 


One of his friends absent. (was, were) 
One of his friends was absent. 


Each of the dogs pricked up ____ ears. (its, their) 
Each of the dogs pricked up its ears. 


All of the dogs pricked up ears. (its, their) 
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All of the dogs pricked up their ears. 


1. Each of her friends a university degree. (has, have) 

2. Many of the birds in this park here throughout the year. (live, lives) 
3. Both of the children wanted to finish work early. (his, their) 

4. Every writer should learn from own experiences. (his or her, their) 
5. Either of my daughters can lend you skis. (her, their) 

6. Few of her ideas as intriguing as this one. (are, is) 

7. All of the visitors expressed thanks. (his or her, their) 

8. Each of our customers important. (are, is) 

9. One of the canaries ate only half food. (its, their) 

10. Either of the routes a good choice. (are, is) 

11. Neither of the boys forgot books. (his, their) 

12. Both of the drawings beautiful. (are, is) 

13. Neither of my uncles to us often. (write, writes) 

14. Every girl clapped hands. (her, their) 

Answers 


3. Paying attention to whether an adjective, pronoun or adverb is required, complete 
the following sentences by filling in the blanks with no, none or not, as appropriate. 
For example: 

There is. danger. 

There is no danger. 


of the trees are evergreens. 
None of the trees are evergreens. 


It was. raining when | left home. 
It was not raining when | left home. 


1. There is wind this morning. 

2. | have finished reading the book. 
3. of the children were late for school. 
4. We did tell anyone the secret. 

5. | have idea what time it is. 

6. of the streets have been plowed. 
7. bicycles are allowed on the grass. 
8. He is ready. 

9. harm was done. 

10. There is time to lose. 

11. She is expected to arrive until tomorrow. 
12. of the stores are open. 

Answers 


4. Rewrite the following sentences as negative statements, in which the word some is 
replaced by the word any. For example: 

He has sold some apples. 

He has not sold any apples. 


| need to buy some shoes. 
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| do not need to buy any shoes. 


. | will make some salad. 

. We need some onions. 

. | have met some of your friends. 

. He has photographed some of the most beautiful parts of the city. 
. She wants to take some courses in Archaeology. 

. | recognized some of the students. 

. We have visited some of the offshore islands. 

. | have read some books by that author. 

. There is some danger involved. 

10. | have some reservations about your plan. 

11. They have interviewed some of the contestants. 
12. She bought some of the books second-hand. 
Answers 


OONBDUKRWN = 


5. Rewrite each of the following sentences to express a negative meaning. Each 
sentence contains a word beginning with some. If the word beginning with some occurs 
at the beginning of the sentence, change the word beginning with some to the 
appropriate word or phrase beginning with no. For example: 

Some of the coats are expensive. 

None of the coats are expensive. 


Someone is at home. 
No one is at home. 


If the word beginning with some occurs later in the sentence, change the sentence to a 
negative statement, and change the word beginning with some to the appropriate word 
beginning with any. For example: 

| have some paper. 

| do not have any paper. 


| saw your glasses somewhere. 
| did not see your glasses anywhere. 


. He has some relatives in the city. 

. | know someone here. 

. Some of us were surprised by the announcement. 
. | plan to go somewhere on my vacation. 

. Some tickets were sold this morning. 

. | heard someone playing the bagpipes. 

. | gave her some advice. 

. Something is wrong. 

. We bought something at the flea market. 
10. They had some exciting adventures. 

11. Someone offered to help me. 

12. She knows someone working at the Library. 
13. He lives somewhere near here. 

14. Somebody left early. 

15. | saw someone arriving by taxi. 


OCONADURWN = 
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16. Some books are missing. 

17. | have something to do this afternoon. 

18. Some of the magazines are worth reading. 
Answers 


6. Paying attention to the grammatical structure, complete each of the following 
sentences by filling in the blank with another, other, others or else, as appropriate. 
For example: 

Would you like cup of tea? 

Would you like another cup of tea? 


The guests have already arrived. 
The other guests have already arrived. 


Five of the books were returned on time , but three were overdue. 
Five of the books were returned on time, but three others were overdue. 


Who _____ was at the party? 
Who else was at the party? 
1. | want to borrow book from the library. 
2. Three people moved out, and two moved in. 
3. Who knows the secret? 
4. There are several possibilities. 
5. Where should | look? 
6. Some students enjoyed the film, but did not. 
7. He lives on the side of the lake. 
8. | have idea. 
9. people soon followed her example. 
10. Do you know anyone here? 
11. We are going to move to city. 
12. Some birds feed on insects, while eat berries. 
13. Somebody should have a turn now. 
14. Few people attended the ceremony. 
15. You may borrow this eraser. | have several 
16. What have you decided? 
Answers 


7. The following five sentences, labelled A to E, are identical except for the position of 
the word only: 


A. My only friend drew the picture of the child yesterday. 
B. My friend drew only the picture of the child yesterday. 
C. My friend drew the only picture of the child yesterday. 
D. My friend drew the picture of the only child yesterday. 
E. My friend drew the picture of the child only yesterday. 


The meanings of the preceding five sentences are given in the five sentences below. For 


each sentence, fill in the blank with the letter (A to E) which corresponds to the 
sentence above which has the same meaning. 
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1. — My friend drew the one existing picture of the child yesterday. 

2. | My friend drew nothing except the picture of the child yesterday. 

3. | My friend drew the picture of the child as short a time ago as yesterday. 
4. ___ The one friend that | have drew the picture of the child yesterday. 

5. ___ My friend drew the picture of the one child in the family yesterday. 
Answers 


8. Explain the differences in meaning of the sentences in the following pairs. 


1. There is a little butter left. 
2. There is little butter left. 


3. We encountered a few difficulties. 
4. We encountered few difficulties. 
Answers 


9. Paying attention to the grammatical structure, for each of the following sentences, 
fill in the blank with such, so or too, as appropriate. In some of the sentences, the 
word that has been omitted. For example: 

Isaw., — beautiful flowers, | wished | had brought my camera with me. 

| saw such beautiful flowers, | wished | had brought my camera with me. 


The sun was __ bright that we had to wear sunglasses. 
The sun was so bright that we had to wear sunglasses. 


I saw __ many flowers that | could not identify them all. 
| saw so many flowers that | could not identify them all. 


By the time | received your message, it was late to call you. 
By the time | received your message, it was too late to call you. 


1. She sang soothing lullabies that the baby was soon asleep. 

2. He owned many books that his walls were lined with bookcases. 
3. The boys were excited to sit still. 

4. He has varied interests, one never knows what he will do next. 
5. They have few enemies, they are accepted wherever they go. 
6. The snow was deep for us to walk across the field. 

7. Yesterday | walked far that | fell asleep immediately after supper. 
8. | had a good time at the party, | did not want to leave. 

9. | see her often that | feel | know her quite well. 

10. The visibility was poor for the mountains to be seen. 

11. This is an interesting book, | stayed up all night to read it. 

12. This puzzle is easy that a child could do it. 

13. There was much traffic, | could not cross the street. 

14. She was tired to watch the video. 

15. They have little furniture, it will be easy for them to move. 
Answers 
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ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 20 


Answers to Exercise 1: 
1. none 2. neither 3. All 4. any 5. both 6. either 7. both 8. any 9. none 10. all 11. 
neither 12. either 13. All 14. either 15. both 16. neither 17. any 18. none 


Answers to Exercise 2: 
1. has 2. live 3. their 4. his or her 5. her 6. are 7. their 8. is 9. its 10. is 11. his 12. are 
13. writes 14. her 


Answers to Exercise 3: 
1. no 2. not 3. None 4. not 5. no 6. None 7. No 8. not 9. No 10. no 11. not 12. None 


Answers to Exercise 4: 

1. | will not make any salad. 2. We do not need any onions. 3. | have not met any of 
your friends. 4. He has not photographed any of the most beautiful parts of the city. 5. 
She does not want to take any courses in Archaeology. 6. | did not recognize any of the 
students. 7. We have not visited any of the offshore islands. 8. | have not read any 
books by that author. 9. There is not any danger involved. 10. | do not have any 
reservations about your plan. 11. They have not interviewed any of the contestants. 12. 
She did not buy any of the books second-hand. 


Answers to Exercise 5: 

1. He does not have any relatives in the city. 2. | do not know anyone here. 3. None of 
us were surprised by the announcement. 4. | do not plan to go anywhere on my 
vacation. 5. No tickets were sold this morning. 6. | did not hear anyone playing the 
bagpipes. 7. | did not give her any advice. 8. Nothing is wrong. 9. We did not buy 
anything at the flea market. 10. They did not have any exciting adventures. 11. No one 
offered to help me. 12. She does not know anyone working at the Library. 13. He does 
not live anywhere near here. 14. Nobody left early. 15. | did not see anyone arriving by 
taxi. 


Answers to Exercise 6: 
1. another 2. others 3. else 4. other 5. else 6. others 7. other 8. another 9. Other 10. 
else 11. another 12. others 13. else 14. other 15. others 16. else 


Answers to Exercise 7: 
1. C2. B3. E4. A5. D 


Answers to Exercise 8: 

Meanings: 

1. There is some butter left. 2. There is a very small amount of butter left. 3. We 
encountered some difficulties. 4. We encountered a very small number of difficulties. 
[The phrase "few difficulties" implies that the difficulties were unimportant.] 


Answers to Exercise 9: 


1. such 2. so 3. too 4. such 5. so 6. too 7. so 8. such 9. so 10. too 11. such 12. so 13. so 
14. too 15. so 
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CHAPTER 21. ADJECTIVES: POSITION IN A SENTENCE 


Words which are used to modify nouns or pronouns are usually referred to as 
adjectives. For instance, the adjectives in the following sentences are underlined. 
e.g. Large trees could be seen. 

They are happy. 
In the preceding examples, the adjective large modifies the noun trees, and the 
adjective happy modifies the pronoun they. 


It should be noted that adjectives can be formed from two or more words combined by 
the use of hyphens. 
e.g. the three-month-old baby 

a ninety-dollar jacket 

a two-hour trip 
As illustrated in these examples, the nouns in such hyphenated expressions are 
generally in the singular. Thus, the singular forms of the nouns month, dollar and hour 
are used. 


Most English adjectives have the same form for the singular as for the plural. The only 
exceptions are the demonstrative adjectives this and that, discussed Chapter 19. 


1. Proper adjectives 


Proper adjectives are adjectives derived from proper nouns. In English, proper 
adjectives must begin with a capital letter. The proper adjectives in the following 
sentences are underlined. 
e.g. The French town has an interesting history. 

Many of my friends are American. 

This house is a fine example of Victorian architecture. 


The derivation of proper adjectives from proper nouns is somewhat irregular. For 
instance, the spelling of the following proper nouns and proper adjectives can be 
compared. 


Proper Noun Proper Adjective 
America American 
Canada Canadian 
Germany German 
Mexico Mexican 
George Georgian 
Victoria Victorian 


Many proper adjectives end with an or ian. However, other endings are also used, as 
indicated below. 


Proper Noun Proper Adjective 
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England English 
France French 
China Chinese 


2. Attributive adjectives 


Adjectives which precede the noun they modify are usually referred to as attributive 
adjectives. For instance, in the following examples, the attributive adjectives are 
underlined. 
e.g. Heavy rain is expected. 

We saw white swans on the river. 


In these examples, heavy is an attributive adjective modifying the noun rain, and 
white is an attributive adjective modifying the noun swans. 


a. Order of attributive adjectives 

It is possible for a noun to be preceded by many different types of attributive adjective. 
In the following example, the attributive adjectives are underlined. 

e.g. Two large red cardboard milk cartons stood on the steps. 


In this example, two is a cardinal number, large is an adjective indicating size, red is 
an adjective indicating color, cardboard is an adjective indicating a type of material, 
and milk is a defining adjective indicating purpose. 


When a noun is preceded by more than one type of attributive adjective, the different 
types of adjective are usually arranged in a particular order. For instance, the following 
example contains eleven different types of attributive adjective. 

e.g. a small, heavy, snug, warm, 100-year-old, round-bellied black iron Norwegian wood 
stove 


In this example, a is an article, small is an adjective indicating size, heavy is an 
adjective indicating weight, snug is a general descriptive adjective, warm is an 
adjective indicating temperature, 100-year-old is an adjective indicating age, round- 
bellied is an adjective indicating shape, black is an adjective indicating color, iron is 
an adjective indicating a type of material, Norwegian is a proper adjective, and wood 
is a defining adjective indicating a method of operation. 


The different types of attributive adjective are usually arranged In the order shown in 
the following table. 


Usual Order of Attributive Adjectives 


1) certain determiners such as all, both and half 

2) determiners including the articles a, and and the; 
possessive adjectives e.g. my, his, her, our and their; 
demonstrative adjectives e.g. that, these, this, and those; and 
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certain other determiners such as another, any, each, either, 
enough, every, neither, no, some, what and which 
3) cardinal numbers e.g. one, two, three; and 
certain other determiners such as few, many and several 
4) determiners such as fewer, fewest, least, less, more and most 
5) general descriptive adjectives, often in the following order: 
a) adjectives indicating size e.g. large, long, narrow 
b) adjectives indicating weight e.g. heavy, light 
C) participles and other adjectives e.g. clever, excited, interesting 
d) adjectives indicating temperature e.g. cold, hot, warm 
e) adjectives indicating humidity e.g. dry, damp, wet 
f) adjectives indicating age e.g. new, six-month-old, young 
g) adjectives indicating shape e.g. barrel-shaped, round, square 
6) adjectives indicating color e.g. blue, grey, white 
7) adjectives indicating materials e.g. cloth, leather, metal 
8) proper adjectives e.g. American, Victorian 
9) defining adjectives, usually indicating purpose, method of operation, location, 
time or categories of people 


i. Determiners 
The usual order of different types of determiner is indicated in the first four categories 
of the table above. 


1) The determiners in the first category, all, both and half, usually precede other 
attributive adjectives. 
e.g. all three tables 

both the students 

half the red roses 


Alternatively, before the article the, the words all, both and half may be used as 
pronouns, followed by the word of. 
e.g. all of the tables 

both of the students 

half of the red roses 


2) The determiners in the second category of the table above include articles, 
possessive adjectives, demonstrative adjectives, and the determiners another, any, 
each, either, enough, every, neither, no, some, what and which. A noun can usually 
be modified by only one of the attributive adjectives in this category. 


If it is desired to convey the idea expressed by a possessive adjective combined with 
another adjective in this category, the possessive adjective must be changed to the 
corresponding possessive pronoun preceded by of, and must follow the noun. 


For instance, the ideas expressed by the phrase this black horse, combined with the 
possessive adjective my; and the phrase a book combined with the possessive adjective 
your may be conveyed as follows: 

e.g. this black horse of mine 


a book of yours 
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In a somewhat similar way, the determiners another, any, each, either, enough, 
neither, some and which may be combined with other members of the second category 
of adjective by being used as pronouns followed by of. 


For instance, the ideas expressed by the phrase my dresses, combined with the 
determiner any; and the phrase these white flowers, combined with the determiner 
either may be conveyed as follows: 
e.g. any of my dresses 

either of these white flowers 


Since the determiners every and no cannot be used as pronouns, the expressions every 
one and none must be used. For instance, the ideas expressed in the phrase these 
children, combined with the determiner every; and the phrase their opinions, 
combined with the determiner no may be conveyed as follows: 
e.g. every one of these children 

none of their opinions 


See Exercise 1. 


3) The determiners in the third category of the table above include the cardinal 
numbers, and the determiners few, many and several. As illustrated in the following 
examples, the determiners in this category usually follow determiners in the previous 
two categories, and precede other attributive adjectives. 
e.g. all twelve red roses 

their many exciting adventures 


It should be noted that other usually precedes a cardinal number when an article or 
possessive adjective is present, but usually follows a cardinal number when no article or 
possessive adjective is present. 
e.g. the other three chairs 

my other two cousins 


three other chairs 
two other cousins 


In the first two examples, the article the and the possessive article my are present, and 
other precedes the cardinal numbers three and two. In the second two examples, no 
article or possessive adjective is present, and other follows the cardinal numbers three 
and two. 


4) The determiners fewer, fewest, least, less, more and most usually follow other 
determiners. 
e.g. the fewest mistakes 

two more children 
In the first example, fewest follows the determiner the. In the second example, more 
follows the determiner two. 


See Exercise 2. 


ii. General descriptive adjectives 
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As indicated in the preceding table, general descriptive adjectives usually follow 
determiners and precede other types of attributive adjective. As shown in the table, 
there are several types of general descriptive adjective, which often occur in a certain 
order. However, the order of different types of general descriptive adjective is more 
flexible than the order of other types of attributive adjective. 


a) Attributive adjectives indicating size usually follow any determiners, but precede 
other types of attributive adjective. In the following phrases, the adjectives indicating 
size are underlined. 
e.g. three large, level platforms 

her two tiny brown lap dogs 

that enormous English dictionary 


Below are pairs of adjectives with opposite meanings, indicating size: 


deep shallow 
enormous tiny 
large small 
long short 
wide narrow 
thick thin 


b) Adjectives indicating weight usually follow adjectives indicating size, but precede 
other types of attributive adjective. In the following phrases, the adjectives indicating 
weight are underlined. 
e.g. a small, heavy parcel 

two light nylon knapsacks 


The following are examples of adjectives indicating weight: 


heavy 
light 
5-kilogram 
2-ton 


See Exercise 3. 


c) Participles and other general descriptive adjectives which do not fall into any of the 
other categories usually follow adjectives indicating size and weight, and precede other 
types of attributive adjective. In the following examples, the adjective alert, and the 
participles twittering and excited are underlined. 
e.g. two large, alert black cats 

eleven tiny, twittering birds 

many excited children 


d) to g) The order of adjectives indicating temperature, humidity, age and shape is not 
as predictable as the order of other attributive adjectives. For instance, adjectives 
indicating temperature occur sometimes before and sometimes after general 
descriptive adjectives such as clear and hard. 
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e.g. clear, cold water 
cold, hard ice 


It should be noted that the position of attributive adjectives indicating age may be 
altered to change the emphasis. 
e.g. a new, efficient method 

an efficient, new method 
In the first example, the adjective new is emphasized. In the second example, the 
adjective efficient is emphasized. 


However, the most usual order of adjectives indicating temperature, humidity, age and 
shape is that indicated in the table. For instance, adjectives indicating temperature 
usually precede adjectives indicating humidity. 
e.g. a hot, dry wind 

a cold, wet dog 
In these examples, the adjectives hot and cold, indicating temperature, precede the 
adjectives dry and wet, indicating humidity. 


As can be seen in the preceding examples, general descriptive adjectives are usually 
separated from one another by commas. This is illustrated In the following examples, in 
which the general descriptive adjectives are underlined. 
e.g. a small, triangular wooden boat 

those five thick, strong, two-hundred-year-old oak trees 


Below are examples of adjectives which indicate temperature, humidity, age and 
shape. 


Temperature Humidity Age Shape 
hot wet new square 
cold dry old round 
warm damp young triangular 
cool humid six-week-old octagonal 
moist two-year-old spherical 


See Exercise 4. 


iii. Adjectives indicating color 
Adjectives indicating color usually precede adjectives indicating materials, proper 
adjectives, and defining adjectives, but follow other types of attributive adjective. 


In the following examples, the adjectives indicating color are underlined. 
e.g. threatening black clouds 

her new red leather jacket 

a square brown mahogany table 


Below are examples of adjectives which indicate color: 


red black pink 
orange white magenta 
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yellow brown scarlet 


green beige crimson 

blue silver fox-red 

violet golden olive-green 
purple turquoise sky-blue, etc. 


iv. Adjectives indicating materials 
Attributive adjectives indicating the materials from which objects are made usually 
follow any adjectives indicating color and precede any proper or defining adjectives. In 
the following examples, adjectives indicating materials are underlined. 
e.g. a beautiful grey silk scarf 

ten black plastic coat hangers 

the clean wooden floor 


In modern English, most adjectives indicating the materials from which objects are 
made have the same form as the corresponding nouns. For Instance, the words silk and 
plastic can be used either as nouns or as adjectives. One of the few exceptions is the 
adjective wooden, which corresponds to the noun wood. 


Below are examples of adjectives which indicate materials: 


wooden cotton metal 
paper wool iron 
cardboard silk steel 
plastic satin brass 
rock corduroy gold 
stone velvet silver 
brick flannel copper 
concrete denim lead 

glass nylon tin 
leather polyester aluminum 


v. The position of proper adjectives 
Proper adjectives usually follow all other types of attributive adjective except defining 
adjectives. 


Proper adjectives are usually derived from proper nouns referring to places or persons. 
In the following examples, the proper adjectives are underlined. 
e.g. sparkling French wine 

three red brick Georgian manor houses 


In the first example, the proper adjective French is derived from the place name 
France, and indicates the place of origin of the wine. In the second example, the 
proper adjective Georgian is derived from George, the name of an English king, and 
indicates that the houses are built in a style developed during the reign of that king. 


It should be noted that proper adjectives may sometimes precede adjectives indicating 
materials, as in the following examples. This occurs when the adjective indicating a 
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material is used as a type of defining adjective, to help identify what type of object is 
being described. 
e.g. Mexican straw hats 

an American pearl necklace 


See Exercises 5 and 6. 


vi. Defining adjectives 
When a word preceding a noun does not merely describe the object being referred to, 
but helps to define or identify the type of object meant, the word preceding the noun 
can be called a defining adjective. The defining adjectives in the following examples 
are underlined. 
e.g. an enjoyable birthday party 

a fine young man 

the new telephone directory 


Defining adjectives are combined with nouns to form fixed expressions, in order to refer 
to certain types of things. In the above examples, birthday party, young man and 
telephone directory are fixed expressions which are commonly used to refer to certain 
types of things. 


In many such expressions, the defining adjectives are words which are usually used as 
nouns. For instance, in the above examples, birthday, and telephone are words which 
are usually used as nouns. In such cases, the fixed expressions are sometimes thought of 
as compound nouns. 


Many words which are used as gerunds can also be used as defining adjectives, as 
illustrated in the following examples. 
e.g. black hiking boots 

our drinking water 


In this type of fixed expression, it is also possible for two words to be used together as 
defining adjectives. In the following examples, the words used as defining adjectives 
are underlined. 


e.g. a roller skating rink 
a hot water bottle 


Defining adjectives usually immediately precede the nouns they modify. Many defining 
adjectives indicate the purpose for which the object being referred to is used. In the 
following examples, the defining adjectives are underlined. 
e.g. an egg carton 

a coat hanger 

a dish cloth 
An egg carton is a carton used for storing eggs, a coat hanger is an object used for 
hanging up coats, and a dish cloth is a cloth used for washing dishes. 


As can be seen in these examples, when a word usually used as a countable noun is used 


as a defining adjective, it is normally the singular form of the word which is used. Thus, 
in the preceding examples, the singular forms egg, coat and dish are used. 
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See Exercise 7. 


Defining adjectives can also indicate the method of operation of an object. This is the 
case in the following examples. 
e.g. a steam iron 


a ten-speed bicycle 
an electric light 


Defining adjectives sometimes help to define the object being referred to by indicating 
time or location. 
e.g. the morning star 

the winter term 

the front door 

the kitchen window 
In these examples the adjectives morning and winter indicate time, and the adjectives 
front and kitchen indicate location. 


Defining adjectives are also used in fixed expressions which refer to certain categories 
of people. 
e.g. a little girl 

a baby boy 

an old woman 


See Exercise 8. 


vii. Ordinal adjectives 
Attributive adjectives such as next, last, first, second, third and so on, are sometimes 
referred to as ordinal adjectives, since they indicate the order in which things occur. 


When they are not followed by commas, ordinal adjectives have the property of 
modifying any following attributive adjectives together with the accompanying noun. 
For this reason, the position of an ordinal adjective relative to other attributive 
adjectives can affect the meaning of a phrase. 
e.g. the first reluctant witness 

the reluctant first witness 


The two preceding examples have different meanings. In the phrase the first reluctant 
witness, the adjective first modifies the following adjective reluctant together with 
the noun witness. This means that although there may have been previous witnesses, 
the phrase refers to the first witness who was reluctant. 


However, in the phrase the reluctant first witness, the adjective first modifies only 
the noun witness. This means that there were no previous witnesses. The phrase refers 
to the first witness, indicating that this witness was reluctant. 


Below is a similar example, giving two phrases with different meanings. 
e.g. the second unpredictable year 
the unpredictable second year 


In the phrase the second unpredictable year, the adjective second modifies the 
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following adjective unpredictable together with the noun year. This means that 
although there may have been more than one previous year, the phrase refers to the 
second year which was unpredictable. 


However, in the phrase the unpredictable second year, the adjective second modifies 
only the noun year. This means that there was only one previous year. The phrase 
refers to the second year, indicating that this year was unpredictable. 


As illustrated in the preceding examples, the position of ordinal attributive adjectives 
varies depending upon what meaning is to be conveyed. 


See Exercise 9. 


b. Punctuation used with attributive adjectives 
As already indicated, general descriptive adjectives, including adjectives indicating 
size, weight, temperature, humidity, age and shape are usually separated from one 
another by commas. 
e.g. the long, winding road 

a heavy, awkward box 

a cold, wet mist 

a small, square room 


In contrast, determiners, possessive adjectives, adjectives representing cardinal 
numbers, and ordinal adjectives are usually not followed by commas. In the following 
examples, adjectives of these types are underlined. 
e.g. those large chairs 

my new shirts 

two narrow paths 

the first tall building 


In addition, defining adjectives, proper adjectives, and adjectives indicating color and 
materials are usually not preceded by commas. In the following examples, adjectives of 
these types are underlined. 
e.g. a large egg carton 

a beautiful Chinese vase 

elegant black boots 

a dilapidated stone building 


However, it should be noted that in some cases, proper adjectives and adjectives 
indicating shape, color and materials may or may not be preceded by commas. In the 
following examples, adjectives of these types are underlined. 
e.g. a beautiful Japanese necklace or a beautiful, Japanese necklace 

a small square tower or a small, square tower 

a thin grey cat or a thin, grey cat 

a black leather briefcase or a black, leather briefcase 


When such adjectives are not preceded by commas, there is an implication that the 
adjectives are used to help identify the object being described. However, when such 
adjectives are preceded by commas, there is an implication that the adjectives are 
provided only for purposes of description, and are not being used to help identify the 
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object being described. 


For example, in the phrase a small square tower, there is the implication that the 
shape of the tower helps to identify which tower is meant. However, in the phrase a 
small, square tower there is the implication that the adjective square is provided only 
for purposes of description, and is not being used to help identify which tower is meant. 


See Exercise 10. 


There is also a distinction in meaning associated with the presence or absence of 
commas following ordinal adjectives. When followed by commas, ordinal adjectives 
function similarly to general descriptive adjectives, and modify only the accompanying 
noun. 
e.g. the last, lonely outpost 

the first, faint morning light 
In the first example, the adjective last modifies the noun outpost. In the second 
example, the adjective first modifies the noun light. 


However, as explained in the section on ordinal adjectives, when they are not followed 
by commas, ordinal adjectives have the property of modifying any following attributive 
adjectives together with the accompanying noun. 


C. Stress used with attributive adjectives 
In speaking, nouns are usually pronounced with more stress than the preceding 
attributive adjectives. In the following examples, the words which are pronounced with 
the heaviest stress are underlined. 
e.g. a small, green cucumber 

an old, rectangular courtyard 
In these examples, the nouns cucumber and courtyard are pronounced with slightly 
more emphasis than the preceding adjectives. 


i. Adjectives indicating materials 
However, there are several exceptions to the rule that the noun has the most emphasis. 
For instance, when a noun is immediately preceded by an adjective naming a material, 
the adjective is usually pronounced with the same degree of emphasis as the noun. 
e.g. a leather belt 

a silver spoon 
In these examples, the adjectives leather and silver are pronounced with the same 
degree of emphasis as the nouns belt and spoon. 


ii. Defining adjectives indicating location or time 
Also, when a noun is preceded by a defining adjective indicating location or time, the 
adjective is usually pronounced with the same degree of emphasis as the noun. 
e.g. the front door 

the fall term 
In these examples, the defining adjectives front, indicating location, and fall, 
indicating time, are pronounced with the same degree of emphasis as the nouns door 
and term. 


iii. Defining adjectives indicating purpose 
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However, when a defining adjective indicates the purpose of the object being 
described, the defining adjective usually has a strong emphasis, while the noun which 
follows it has a weak emphasis. 
e.g. brown hiking boots 

a red milk carton 
In these examples, the defining adjectives hiking and milk receive a stronger emphasis 
than either the succeeding nouns boots and carton, or the preceding attributive 
adjectives. 


See Exercise 11. 


3. Predicate adjectives 


a. Attributive adjectives which can be used as predicate adjectives 
An adjective which is separated from the noun or pronoun it modifies by a verb is often 
referred to as a predicate adjective. The predicate adjectives in the following 
examples are underlined. 
e.g. The horse is black. 

The streets are long and narrow. 

It is large, heavy and awkward. 


In these examples, the adjective black modifies the noun horse. the adjectives long 
and narrow modify the noun streets, and the adjectives large, heavy and awkward 
modify the pronoun it. 


Most general descriptive adjectives, as well as adjectives indicating color, can be used 
as predicate adjectives. In the following examples, the predicate adjectives are 
underlined. 
e.g. The answer is puzzling. 

These envelopes are small. 

The bucket was heavy. 

The weather will be cool and dry. 

That child is young. 

The cake is round. 

The leaves are red, yellow and orange. 


However, there are a few general descriptive adjectives which cannot be used as 
predicate adjectives. For example, the adjectives listed below are normally used only 
as attributive adjectives. 


Adjectives used only Attributively 
chief 


main 
principal 
sheer 
utter 


It should be noted that although they cannot be used with attributive adjectives, 
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pronouns can be used with predicate adjectives. 
e.g. He is happy. 

She is proud. 

We are careful. 

They are successful. 


Proper adjectives are sometimes used as predicate adjectives. 
e.g. That car is American. 
This one is Japanese. 


It should be noted that hyphenated adjectives containing nouns often cannot be used as 
predicate adjectives. When such an expression follows the verb, the hyphens are 
omitted and the noun assumes a plural form, if required. In the following examples, the 
nouns contained in the hyphenated adjectives are underlined. 
e.g. the two-year-old child 

the one-hour program 

forty-dollar shoes 


When placed after the verb, the hyphenated adjectives must be changed as follows: 
e.g. The child is two years old. 

The length of the program is one hour. 

The price of the shoes is forty dollars. 


However, hyphenated adjectives which do not contain nouns can often be used as 
predicate adjectives. For instance, in the following examples, the hyphenated 
adjectives are underlined. 
e.g. the long-winded orator 

the wide-spread belief 


These adjectives contain past participles. Hyphenated adjectives containing past 
participles are frequently used as predicate adjectives. 
e.g. The orator was long-winded. 

The belief is wide-spread. 


i. Order 
The order of predicate adjectives relative to one another is generally the same as the 
order of attributive adjectives relative to one another. The following examples 
illustrate the order of predicate adjectives. 
e.g. The package is small and light. 

The weather is clear, cold and dry. 

The footstool is round and black. 


In the first example, the adjective small, indicating size, precedes the adjective light, 
indicating weight. In the second example, the general descriptive adjective clear 
precedes the adjective cold, indicating temperature, which precedes the adjective dry, 
indicating humidity. In the third example, the adjective round, indicating shape, 
precedes the adjective black, indicating color. 


ii. Punctuation 
As can be seen in these examples, the last two adjectives in a list of predicate 
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adjectives are usually separated from each another by the word and, and any preceding 
adjectives are usually separated from one another by commas. 
e.g. The clothes were clean and dry. 

The dancers were tall, slender and graceful. 


In a list of three or more predicate adjectives, an additional comma is sometimes 
placed before the word and. 

e.g. The dancers were tall, slender, and graceful. 

However, this additional comma is usually considered unnecessary. 


See Exercise 12. 


b. Adjectives which can be used only as predicate adjectives 

The following are examples of adjectives with the prefix a which can be used only as 
predicate adjectives, not as attributive adjectives. The prefix a was formerly a 
preposition meaning on. 


Adjectives used only Predicatively 
afloat 


afraid 
aglow 
alive 
alone 
asleep 


In some cases, related words can be used as attributive adjectives. In the following 
examples, words used only as predicate adjectives and related words used as 
attributive adjectives are underlined. 


Predicate Adjectives Attributive Adjectives 
The boat is afloat. the floating boat 
The child is afraid. the frightened child 
The sky is aglow. the glowing sky 
The animal is alive. the live animal 
The boy is asleep. the sleeping boy 


As illustrated below, the words here, there and ready can be used as predicate 
adjectives. 
e.g. The children are here. 

The records were there. 


| am ready. 


The words here and there are often used as adverbs, and cannot be used as attributive 
adjectives. The word ready is used as an attributive adjective only in certain 
expressions such as ready money and a ready answer. 


As illustrated in the following examples, a few adjectives differ in meaning, depending 
upon whether they are used as predicate adjectives or attributive adjectives. 
e.g. The treasurer was present. 

the present treasurer 
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Robin Harris was late. 
the late Robin Harris 


My friend is poor. 
my poor friend 


In the sentence the treasurer was present, the predicate adjective present indicates 
that the treasurer was not absent. However, in the phrase the present treasurer, the 
attributive adjective present indicates that the person referred to holds the position of 
treasurer at the present time. 


In the sentence Robin Harris was late, the predicate adjective late indicates that Robin 
Harris did not arrive on time. However, in the phrase the late Robin Harris, the 
attributive adjective late indicates that Robin Harris is no longer alive. 


In the sentence my friend is poor, the predicate adjective poor indicates that my 
friend has little money. However, in the phrase my poor friend, the attributive 
adjective poor indicates that my friend is in an unfortunate situation. 


See Exercise 13. 


c. Linking verbs 

In addition to the verb to be, certain other verbs can be followed by predicate 
adjectives. Such verbs are sometimes referred to as linking verbs, since they can link 
nouns or pronouns to modifying adjectives. For instance, the following verbs can be 
used as linking verbs. 


Linking Verb Linking Verb used with Predicate Adjective 


to become The wind became stronger. 

to feel The blanket feels soft, warm and comfortable. 
to grow The weather is growing cold. 

to look The sky looked grey and overcast. 

to seem His reasoning seems logical. 

to smell The soup smelled good. 

to sound The story sounds interesting. 

to taste The carrots tasted sweet. 

to turn The leaves turned scarlet. 


In the above examples, the linking verbs link noun subjects with predicate adjectives. 


When a verb is used as a linking verb, it is intransitive, since it does not take an object. 
It should be noted that many of the verbs listed above can also be used transitively. 
e.g. The child felt the blankets. 

We smelled the soup. 
In these examples, the verbs to feel and to smell are used transitively, taking the 
objects blankets and soup respectively. 


See Exercise 14. 
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4. Interpolated adjectives 


As well as being used as attributive or predicate adjectives, general descriptive 
adjectives and adjectives indicating color can also be placed elsewhere in a sentence. 
When used in this way, adjectives can be said to be interpolated into a sentence. In 
the following sentences, the interpolated adjectives are underlined. 
e.g. The child, happy and excited, ran along the beach. 

Startled, the small yellow bird stopped singing. 

Tense, expectant and alert, we waited to see what would happen. 


Since the use of interpolated adjectives is somewhat uncommon, the use of 
interpolation can serve to emphasize the adjectives. Interpolated adjectives are most 
often placed immediately after a noun, as shown in the first example; or before a noun 
or pronoun at the beginning of a sentence, as shown in the second and third examples. 


As illustrated above, a noun can be modified simultaneously by both interpolated and 
attributive adjectives. For instance, in the second example, the noun bird is modified 
by both the interpolated adjective startled and the attributive adjectives the small 
yellow. 


Care must be taken in the positioning of interpolated adjectives, since the reader or 
listener will usually assume that the adjectives modify the nearest noun or pronoun. 


As can be seen from the examples, the punctuation of interpolated adjectives is similar 
to that of predicate adjectives. When more than one adjective is used, the last two 
adjectives are separated from one another by the word and, and previous adjectives 
are separated from one another by commas. 


However, unlike predicate adjectives, interpolated adjectives must also be separated 
from the rest of the sentence by commas. For instance, in the first example above, the 
interpolated adjectives happy and excited are separated from the rest of the sentence 
by a comma before the word happy, and a comma following the word excited. 
Likewise, in the second example, the interpolated adjective startled is separated from 
the rest of the sentence by a comma; and in the third example, the interpolated 
adjectives tense, expectant and alert are separated from the rest of the sentence by a 
comma following the word alert. 


Interpolated adjectives are used more often in written English than in spoken English. 


See Exercise 15. 


5. Adjectival phrases and clauses 
Nouns and pronouns can be modified not only by adjectives, but also by adjectival 


phrases and clauses. In the following examples, the adjectival phrases and clauses are 
underlined. 
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e.g. The table near the door is made of oak. 
The one on the desk is mine. 


The chair, which was placed in front of the window, was an heirloom. 
Those who decide to come will not be disappointed. 


In the first example, the noun table is modified by the adjectival phrase near the door. 
In the second example, the pronoun one is modified by the adjectival phrase on the 
desk. In the third example, the noun chair is modified by the adjectival clause which 
was placed in front of the window. In the fourth example, the pronoun those is 
modified by the adjectival clause who decide to come. 


It should be noted that phrases do not contain verbs, whereas clauses do contain verbs. 
Phrases and clauses will be discussed further in the chapters dealing with prepositions 
and conjunctions. As illustrated in the preceding examples, an adjectival phrase or 
clause usually immediately follows the noun or pronoun being modified. 


6. Participles used as adjectives 


As has already been mentioned, present and past participles of verbs can be used as 
adjectives. 


a. Present participles 
Present participles used as adjectives refer to actions being performed by the things 
being described. In the following examples the present participles used as adjectives 
are underlined. 
e.g. the falling star 

the barking dog 
The first example indicates that the star is performing the action of falling. The second 
example indicates that the dog is performing the action of barking. 


b. Past participles 
Past participles used as adjectives refer to actions which have been performed on the 
things being described. In the following examples, the past participles used as 
adjectives are underlined. 
e.g. the scattered leaves 

the broken drum 
The first example indicates that something has scattered the leaves. The second 
example indicates that something has broken the drum. 


See Exercise 16. 


c. Dangling participles 

As well as being used as attributive and predicate adjectives, past and present 
participles can also be used at the beginning of adjectival phrases interpolated into a 
sentence. In the following sentences, the interpolated adjectival phrases are 
underlined. As illustrated by the examples, an interpolated phrase must be separated 
from the rest of the sentence by a comma. 

e.g. Feeling hungry, the child ate an apple. 
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Disconcerted by the news, we headed for the nearest farmhouse. 


In the first example, the present participle feeling begins the adjectival phrase feeling 
hungry, which modifies the noun child. In the second example, the past participle 
disconcerted begins the adjectival phrase disconcerted by the news, which modifies 
the pronoun we. 


Since the listener or reader tends to assume that an interpolated adjectival phrase is 
meant to modify the nearest noun or pronoun, care must be taken to make sure that 
such a phrase is positioned close to the noun or pronoun to be modified. A participle 
that begins an interpolated phrase that is not sufficiently close to the noun or pronoun 
to be modified is usually referred to as a dangling participle. Dangling participles can 
result in ambiguity, or in sentences which do not make sense. 


In the following sentences, the phrases beginning with dangling participles are 
underlined. 
e.g. The photographer focused the camera, holding his breath. 


Running across the road, his hat blew off. 


In the first example, the noun to be modified is photographer. However, the phrase 
holding his breath is separated from the noun to be modified by the noun camera. 
Thus, the phrase holding his breath seems to modify the noun camera. In the second 
example, the noun or pronoun to be modified is missing from the sentence, and the 
phrase running across the road seems to modify the noun hat. 


These example illustrate two basic types of dangling participle. In one type, the 
participle begins an adjectival phrase which is separated from the noun or pronoun to 
be modified by another noun or pronoun. In the other type, the participle begins an 
adjectival phrase that is meant to modify a noun or pronoun which in fact is not present 
in the sentence. 


When an adjectival phrase is separated from the noun or pronoun to be modified by 
another noun or pronoun, the sentence can be corrected by positioning the adjectival 
phrase next to the noun or pronoun to be modified. This can often be accomplished by 
moving the phrase from one end of the sentence to the other. 


For instance, in the sentences below, the nouns to be modified and the phrases 
containing dangling participles are underlined. 
e.g. The photographer focused the camera, holding his breath. 

Working as quickly as possible, our car was repaired by a mechanic. 

Lost for over thirty years, she was overjoyed to find the diaries. 
In these examples, holding his breath seems to modify the noun camera, working as 
quickly as possible seems to modify the noun car, and lost for over thirty years seems 
to modify the pronoun she. 


These sentences can be corrected as follows. 


e.g. Holding his breath, the photographer focused the camera. 


Our car was repaired by a mechanic, working as quickly as possible. 
She was overjoyed to find the diaries, lost for over thirty years. 


In the corrected sentences, the adjectival phrases are correctly positioned near the 
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nouns to be modified. 
See Exercise 17. 


When an adjectival phrase is meant to modify a noun or pronoun which in fact is not 
present in the sentence, the sentence can be corrected by rewriting either the 
adjectival phrase or the rest of the sentence, so that the missing noun or pronoun is 
supplied. For instance, in the sentences below, the phrases containing dangling 
participles are underlined. 
e.g. Running across the road, his hat blew off. 

Sitting lost in thought, the book slipped from her hand. 

Determined not to be late, our watches were set ten minutes fast. 


These sentences can be corrected as follows. In the corrected sentences, the noun or 
pronoun which was missing from the original sentence is underlined. Two corrected 
versions are given for each of the preceding sentences. 
e.g. As he ran across the road, his hat blew off. 

Running across the road, he lost his hat. 


As she sat lost in thought, the book slipped from her hand. 
Sitting lost in thought, she let the book slip from her hand. 


Because we were determined not to be late, our watches were set ten minutes fast. 
Determined not to be late, we set our watches ten minutes fast. 


In the first corrected version of each of the preceding sentences, the adjectival phrase 
has been changed to an adjectival clause containing the pronoun which was missing 
from the original sentence. Thus, the interpolated phrase running across the road has 
been changed to the subordinate clause as he ran across the road, the interpolated 
phrase sitting lost in thought has been changed to the subordinate clause as she sat 
lost in thought, and the interpolated phrase determined not to be late has been 
changed to the subordinate clause because we were determined not to be late. 


In the second corrected version of each of the sentences, the main clause of the 
sentence has been rewritten so that the pronoun which was missing from the original 
sentence is positioned next to the adjectival phrase which is meant to modify the 
pronoun. Thus, whereas in the incorrect sentences, the underlined adjectival phrases 
seem to modify the adjacent nouns hat, book and watches; in the corrected sentences, 
the adjectival phrases correctly modify the pronouns he, she and we. 


See Exercise 18. 


d. Past participles which follow the verb To Be 
In English, the verb to be followed by a past participle used as a predicate adjective 
has the same form as a verb in the Passive Voice. This feature of the language can 
result in ambiguity. For instance, the following examples each have more than one 
possible meaning. 
e.g. The doors will be closed at nine o'clock. 

The train was stopped at midnight. 
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In the first example, will be closed could be the Simple Future of the verb to be, 
followed by the predicate adjective closed. In this case, the sentence would have the 
meaning that at nine o'clock, the doors will not be open. On the other hand, will be 
closed could be the Simple Future Passive of the verb to close. In this case, the 
sentence would imply that at nine o'clock, someone will close the doors. 


Similarly, in the second example, was stopped could be the Simple Past of the verb to 
be, followed by the predicate adjective stopped. In this case, the sentence would 
indicate that at midnight, the train was not moving. On the other hand, was stopped 
could be the Simple Past Passive of the verb to stop. In this case, the sentence would 
imply that at midnight, someone stopped the train. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 21 


1. Combine each of the following phrases with the adjective given in brackets by 
changing the adjective to a pronoun, and using the word of. For example: 

an original recipe (our) 

an original recipe of ours 


these red scarves (either) 
either of these red scarves 


the old movies (no) 
none of the old movies 


. that new bicycle (my) 

. the students (each) 

. those leather briefcases (neither) 
. these two books (your) 

. her latest inventions (some) 

. that second-hand typewriter (his) 
. their unusual experiences (another) 
. these rubber boots (no) 

. that velvet dress (her) 

10. those black shoes (any) 

Answers 


OONADUBRWN = 


2. Place the adjectives given in brackets before the accompanying nouns, arranging the 
adjectives in the correct order. For example: 

cats (two, my) 

my two cats 


apples (these, three) 
these three apples 


people (other, four) 
four other people 


chairs (more, seven) 
seven more chairs 
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. maps (our, ten) 

. Cows (twenty-five, all) 

. book (one, that) 

. Socks (other, six) 

. lamps (those, twenty) 

. icicles (two, the) 

. manuscripts (her, three) 
. folders (twelve, these) 

. mistakes (other, seven) 
10. pencils (more, two) 

11. questions (another, five) 
12. children (three, which) 
Answers 


OONBDURWN = 


3. Place the adjectives given in brackets before the accompanying nouns, arranging the 
adjectives in the correct order. For example: 

bags (heavy, three) 

three heavy bags 


windows (two, large, the) 
the two large windows 


. envelopes (large, four, her) 

. tables (small, both, the) 

. birds (tiny, those, three) 

. brothers (tall, two, her) 

. quilts (six, thick, all) 

. coats (heavy, his, two) 

. rooms (these, four, huge) 

. pumpkins (ten, his, medium-sized) 
Answers 


CON DUR WN = 


4. Place the adjectives given in brackets before the accompanying nouns, arranging the 
adjectives in the correct order. Make sure that the general descriptive adjectives are 
separated from one another by commas. For example: 

mirror (small, octagonal, the, highly-polished) 

the small, highly-polished, octagonal mirror 


horses (frisky, their, young, three) 
their three frisky, young horses 


. jacket (light, your, short-sleeved) 

. lenses (curved, small, three) 

. puppy (four-week-old, our, damp, warm) 
. discoveries (two, unexpected) 

. carpet (heavy, a, round, thick) 

. climate (humid, hot, the) 

. blankets (dry, warm) 

. table (low, oval, their) 


CONDOR WN = 
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Answers 


5. Place the adjectives given in brackets before the accompanying nouns, arranging the 
adjectives in the correct order. For example: 

cloth (cotton, purple) 

purple cotton cloth 


vases (Chinese, blue) 
blue Chinese vases 


. tents (canvas, green) 

. houses (Victorian, crimson) 
. curtains (white, lace) 

. cheese (Swiss, yellow) 

. ladders (wooden, brown) 

. blinds (pink, Venetian) 

. hats (felt, black) 

. cabinets (Renaissance, red) 
Answers 


CON DU KRWN = 


6. Place the adjectives given in brackets before the accompanying nouns, arranging the 
adjectives in the correct order. Make sure that the general descriptive adjectives are 
separated from one another by commas. For example: 

skirt (beautiful, black, new, velvet, a) 

a beautiful, new black velvet skirt 


fossils (Devonian, three, white, small) 
three small white Devonian fossils 


box (brass, her, square, heavy) 
her heavy, square brass box 


. belt (green, beautiful, leather, a) 

. hood (dry, his, warm) 

. actors (old, two, Shakespearian, famous) 
. beads (glass, round, blue, tiny) 

. baby (lively, her, six-month-old) 

. dress (satin, a, white, long) 

. steps (narrow, cement, ten) 

. basement (cool, damp, the) 

. wolfhounds (Russian, two, grey, huge) 
10. carvings (delicate, sandalwood, three) 
Answers 


OOAONBDUKRWN = 


7. Rewrite the following phrases, changing the underlined words to defining adjectives. 
For example: 

black boots used for hiking 

black hiking boots 


a plastic cup used for holding eggs 
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a plastic egg cup 


a green carton used for storing milk 
a green milk carton 


. a new beater used for beating eggs 

. a wooden ladle used for serving soup 
. a large tin used for storing cookies 

. an old brush used for scrubbing 

. a glass plate used for baking pies 

. a light shovel used for shoveling snow 
. a metal rack used for storing hats 

. leather shoes used for jogging 

. a small house used for storing boats 
10. a wicker basket used for holding bread 
Answers 


OONADUBRWN = 


8. Paying attention to the usual order of attributive adjectives, place the adjectives 
given in brackets before the accompanying fixed expressions. Insert commas between 
the adjectives where appropriate. For example: 

cuckoo clock (brown, a, Swiss, small) 

a small brown Swiss cuckoo clock 


life jackets (foam, thick, orange, three, new) 
three thick, new orange foam life jackets 


. watering can (round, a, heavy, metal) 

. salt shaker (white, beautiful, porcelain, her) 

. computer games (Nintendo, new, two, exciting) 
. rose bush (prickly, small, two-year-old, this) 

. table cloths (cotton, these, pink) 

. Willow branches (green, trailing, long) 

. fire engines (medium-sized, red, two) 

. coffee cup (his, yellow, heavy) 

. flower beds (heart-shaped, five, beautifully-designed) 
10. front door (imposing, the, blue) 

11. flower pot (green, big, plastic, that) 

12. bath towel (damp, a, white, warm, flannel) 
13. city buses (beige, ten, efficient, large) 

14. watch dog (one-year-old, fierce, small, their) 
Answers 


OONADUKRWN = 


9. Explain how the following expressions differ in meaning: 
the last interesting chapter 
the interesting last chapter 

Answers 


10. Underline the attributive adjectives in the following paragraph, and insert commas 
where necessary. 
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At one end of the large old rectangular room was a long low sofa covered with an 
orange cotton cloth. Against the two wooden arms of the sofa rested red velvet 
cushions with beautiful long dangling silk tassels. Near the sofa was a small intricately- 
woven Persian carpet with a fascinating design. Two proud elegant peacocks with 
shimmering turquoise feathers were depicted against a background of short lush grass, 
clear reflecting pools, and white marble statues in a delightful palace garden. 

Answers 


11. Paying attention to the types of adjectives which immediately precede the nouns, 
for each of the following phrases, underline the word or words which receive the most 
stress in spoken English. For example: 

a big black box 

a big black box 


a yellow straw hat 
a yellow straw hat 


convenient downtown shopping 
convenient downtown shopping 


an ordinary Monday morning 
an ordinary Monday morning 


a towel rack 
a towel rack 


. soup bowls 

. a convenient cupboard 

. underwater photography 
. the telephone directory 
. rubber gloves 

. a bread board 

. a sunny day 

. a new kitchen sink 

. long green grass 

10. a fine Sunday afternoon 
11. a red pencil sharpener 
12. the back door 

13. a prancing horse 

14. an egg beater 

15. a gold watch 

16. a glass jar 

17. a library card 

18. the evening star 

19. a thick carpet 

20. a butter dish 

Answers 


OCON DUR WN = 


12. Using the Simple Present of the verb to be, rewrite the following phrases as 
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sentences, changing the attributive adjectives to predicate adjectives, and making any 
other changes that are required. For example: 


OONBDURWN = 


the strong wind 
The wind is strong. 


the thick, warm shirts 
The shirts are thick and warm. 


the lively, interesting, entertaining festivals 
The festivals are lively, interesting and entertaining. 


the long, broad, well-managed, intensively-cultivated estate 


The estate is long, broad, well-managed and intensively-cultivated. 


the three-day-old colts 
The colts are three days old. 


. the hot water 

. the large, threatening grey clouds 

. the thin blue book 

. the Spanish recipe 

. the one-year-old park 

. the collapsible umbrellas 

. the large white basins 

. the detailed, colorful, captivating painting 


the two-year-old child 


. the purple cloth 

. the fast, efficient service 

. the ten-month-old houses 

. the intelligent, hard-working, responsible, reliable student 
14. 


the long, well-written, informative letters 


Answers 


13. Paying attention to which adjectives are normally used only attributively and which 
are normally used only predicatively, write phrases or sentences in which the adjectives 
shown in brackets modify the accompanying nouns. Write a phrase if the adjective can 


be used only attributively, and write a sentence if the adjective can be used only 


predicatively. For example: 


COuoKRWN = 


nonsense (utter) 
utter nonsense 


the bird (alive) 
The bird is alive. 


. the children (asleep) 

. the street (main) 

. our friends (here) 

. their assistant (afraid) 

. the consideration (principal) 
. her brother (alone) 
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7. the performers (ready) 
8. the cliffs (sheer) 

9. the house (there) 

10. the reason (chief) 
Answers 


14. Using the Simple Past tense of the verbs shown in brackets, change the following 
phrases into sentences in which the adjectives are used as predicate adjectives. For 
example: 

the beautiful music (to sound) 

The music sounded beautiful. 


the delicious stew (to smell) 
The stew smelled delicious. 


. the sour lemon (to taste) 

. the rough surface (to feel) 

. the excited child (to grow) 

. the relieved students (to seem) 

. the awkward silence (to become) 
. the sweet roses (to smell) 

. the golden wheat (to turn) 

. the confident singer (to look) 
Answers 


coo Ui. co = 


15. For each of the following sentences, insert commas where appropriate, in order to 
separate the interpolated adjectives from the rest of the sentence. For example: 

The marshes broad and windy stretched as far as the eye could see. 

The marshes, broad and windy, stretched as far as the eye could see. 


Delighted and encouraged the researchers continued their efforts. 
Delighted and encouraged, the researchers continued their efforts. 


. Leaping and dancing the flames lit up the lakeshore. 

. The bells deep and resonant could be heard a mile away. 

. The flowers sweet-smelling and colorful attracted many bees. 

. Sunny and warm the climate was ideal for tourists. 

. The shears heavy and awkward were difficult to use. 

. Beautiful and delicate the flowers could be found only in the high mountains. 
. Twittering and chirping the birds circled overhead. 

. The children silent and attentive watched the magician closely. 

Answers 


coo Ui.» co = 


16. For each of the following sentences, fill in the blank with either the present 
participle or the past participle of the verb shown in brackets. Use a present participle 
to refer to something being done by the thing being described; and use a past participle 
to refer to something which has been done to the thing being described. For example: 
The evidence is . (to convince) 
The evidence is convincing. 
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The treasure was discovered accidentally. (to hide) 
The hidden treasure was discovered accidentally. 


1. Yesterday she heard news. (to surprise) 

2. The tools must be returned by five o'clock. (to rent) 
3. The rabbit stayed perfectly still. (to frighten) 

4. We hada experience. (to frighten) 

5. The play is . (to entertain) 

6. The picture hung on the wall. (to complete) 

7. That is an story. (to interest) 

8. The king sat on a chair. (to raise) 

9. The situation is . (to alarm) 

10. An bowl covered the cake. (to invert) 

11. The lullaby sent the infant to sleep. (to soothe) 

12. A walkway joined the two buildings. (to cover) 
13. They laid the clothes on the bed. (to fold) 

14. smells floated out of the kitchen. (to entice) 

15. He stacked the wood near the fireplace. (to chop) 
Answers 


17. Each of the following sentences contains an interpolated adjectival phrase which is 
separated from the noun or pronoun to be modified by another noun or pronoun. For 
each sentence, underline the word to be modified, and correct the sentence by moving 
the adjectival phrase so that it is positioned close to the word to be modified. For 
example: 

The bird perched in the tree, folding its wings. 

Folding its wings, the bird perched in the tree. 


Lighting a cigarette, the door was opened by a young woman. 
The door was opened by a young woman, lighting a cigarette. 


He searched for his keys, tired from the journey. 
Tired from the journey, he searched for his keys. 


. Wanting to entertain us, the story was told to us by a nurse. 

. She decided to apply for the position, attracted by the advertisement. 

. Driving a brightly colored van, the parcel was delivered by a courier. 

. He looked through the book, glancing from time to time at his watch. 

. Wilted from the sun, we replaced the flowers. 

. The fire delighted the children, crackling and throwing off sparks. 

. Our friend made us a cake, wishing to do us a favor. 

. Anticipating an entertaining evening, the arena was soon filled with eager 
spectators. 

Answers 


coo Ui.» co 


18. This exercise contains sentences in which the noun or pronoun to be modified by 
the interpolated adjectival phrase is missing. Below each sentence is a rewritten, 
partially corrected version of the sentence. Study the corrections which have already 
been made, and complete the sentences with personal pronouns which make sense in 
the sentences. For example: 
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Incorrect: Following in his footsteps, our destination was soon reached. 
Corrected: Following in his footsteps, __ soon reached our destination. 
Following in his footsteps, we soon reached our destination. 


Incorrect: Finding no one at home, his plans had to be changed. 
Corrected: Finding no one at home, __ had to change his plans. 
Finding no one at home, he had to change his plans. 


1. Incorrect: Anxiously waiting for her guests to appear, the hands of the clock seemed 
to stand still. 

Corrected: As anxiously waited for her guests to appear, the hands of the 
clock seemed to stand still. 


2. Incorrect: Wanting to make a good impression, his hair was carefully combed. 
Corrected: Wanting to make a good impression, carefully combed his hair. 


3. Incorrect: Knowing what we did, the message was easy to interpret. 
Corrected: Knowing what we did, easily interpreted the message. 


4. Incorrect: Quickly opening her presents, wrapping paper was scattered all over the 
floor. 

Corrected: Quickly opening her presents, scattered wrapping paper all over the 
floor. 


5. Incorrect: Attempting to dry the dishes, one of the plates slipped out of his hand. 
Corrected: As attempted to dry the dishes, one of the plates slipped out of his 
hand. 


6. Incorrect: Having been elected president, her plans could now be carried out. 
Corrected: Having been elected president, could now carry out her plans. 


7. Incorrect: Wondering what had happened, our questions remained unanswered. 
Corrected: Although wondered what had happened, our questions remained 
unanswered. 


8. Incorrect: Entering the room, all eyes were turned in her direction. 

Corrected: As entered the room, all eyes were turned in her direction. 

9. Incorrect: Rearranging her papers, her notes fell onto the floor. 

Corrected: As rearranged her papers, her notes fell onto the floor. 

10. Incorrect: Pretending not to mind, their disappointment was obvious. 

Corrected: Although pretended not to mind, their disappointment was obvious. 
Answers 


19. Explain the two possible meanings of each of the following sentences. 


The flag was lowered at noon. 
The work was finished yesterday evening. 
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Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 21 


Answers to Exercise 1: 

1. that new bicycle of mine 2. each of the students 3. neither of those leather 
briefcases 4. these two books of yours 5. some of her latest inventions 6. that second- 
hand typewriter of his 7. another of their unusual experiences 8. none of these rubber 
boots 9. that velvet dress of hers 10. any of those black shoes 


Answers to Exercise 2: 

1. our ten maps 2. all twenty-five cows 3. that one book 4. six other socks 5. those 
twenty lamps 6. the two icicles 7. her three manuscripts 8. these twelve folders 9. 
seven other mistakes 10. two more pencils 11. another five questions 12. which three 
children 


Answers to Exercise 3: 

1. her four large envelopes 2. both the small tables 3. those three tiny birds 4. her two 
tall brothers 5. all six thick quilts 6. his two heavy coats 7. these four huge rooms 8. his 
ten medium-sized pumpkins 


Answers to Exercise 4: 

1. your light, short-sleeved jacket 2. three small, curved lenses 3. our warm, damp, 
four-week-old puppy 4. two unexpected discoveries 5. a thick, heavy, round carpet 6. 
the hot, humid climate 7. warm, dry blankets 8. their low, oval table 


Answers to Exercise 5: 

1. green canvas tents 2. crimson Victorian houses 3. white lace curtains 4. yellow Swiss 
cheese 5. brown wooden ladders 6. pink Venetian blinds 7. black felt hats 8. red 
Renaissance cabinets 


Answers to Exercise 6: 

1. a beautiful green leather belt 2. his warm, dry hood 3. two famous, old 
Shakespearian actors 4. tin, round blue glass beads 5. her lively, six-month-old baby 6. 
a long white satin dress 7. ten narrow cement steps 8. the cool, damp basement 9. two 
huge grey Russian wolfhounds 10. three delicate sandalwood carvings 


Answers to Exercise 7: 

1. a new egg beater 2. a wooden soup ladle 3. a large cookie tin 4. an old scrubbing 
brush 5. a glass pie plate 6. a light snow shovel 7. a metal hat rack 8. leather jogging 
shoes 9. a small boat house 10. a wicker bread basket 


Answers to Exercise 8: 

1. a heavy, round metal watering can 2. her beautiful white porcelain salt shaker 3. two 
exciting, new Nintendo computer games 4. this small, prickly, two-year-old rose bush 5. 
these pink cotton table cloths 6. long, trailing green willow branches 7. two medium- 
sized red fire engines 8. his heavy yellow coffee cup 9. five beautifully-designed, heart- 
shaped flower beds 10. the broad, imposing blue front door 11. that big green plastic 
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flower pot 12. a warm, damp white flannel bath towel 13. ten large, efficient beige city 
buses 14. their small, fierce, one-year-old watch dog 


Answers to Exercise 9: 

"The last interesting chapter" means that this chapter is interesting, but none of the 
following chapters are interesting. 

"The interesting last chapter" means that this is the last chapter, and it is interesting. 


Answers to Exercise 10: 

At one end of the large, old, rectangular room was a long, low sofa covered with an 
orange cotton cloth. Against the two wooden arms of the sofa rested red velvet 
cushions with beautiful, long, dangling silk tassels. Near the sofa was a small, 
intricately-woven Persian carpet with a fascinating design. Two proud, elegant 
peacocks with shimmering turquoise feathers were depicted against a background of 
short, lush grass; clear, reflecting pools and white marble statues in a delightful palace 
garden. 


Answers to Exercise 11: 

1. soup bowls 2. a convenient cupboard 3. underwater photography 4. the telephone 
directory 5. rubber gloves 6. a bread board 7. a sunny day 8. a new kitchen sink 9. long 
green grass 10. a fine Sunday afternoon 11. a red pencil sharpener 12. the back door 13. 
a prancing horse 14. an egg beater 15. a gold watch 16. a glass jar 17. a library card 18. 
the evening star 19. a thick carpet 20. a butter dish 


Answers to Exercise 12: 

1. The water Is hot. 2. The clouds are large, threatening and grey. 3. The book is thin 
and blue. 4. The recipe is Spanish. 5. The park is one year old. 6. The umbrellas are 
collapsible. 7. The basins are large and white. 8. The painting is detailed, colorful and 
captivating. 9. The child is two years old. 10. The cloth is purple. 11. The service is fast 
and efficient. 12. The houses are ten months old. 13. The student is intelligent, hard- 
working, responsible and reliable. 14. The letters are long, well-written and 
informative. 


Answers to Exercise 13: 

1. The children are asleep. 2. the main street 3. Our friends are here. 4. Their assistant 
is afraid. 5. the principal consideration 6. Her brother is alone. 7. The performers are 
ready. 8. the sheer cliffs 9. The house is there. 10. the chief reason 


Answers to Exercise 14: 

1. The lemon tasted sour. 2. The surface felt rough. 3. The child grew excited. 4. The 
students seemed relieved. 5. The silence became awkward. 6. The roses smelled sweet. 
7. The wheat turned golden. 8. The singer looked confident. 


Answers to Exercise 15: 

1. Leaping and dancing, the flames lit up the lakeshore. 2. The bells, deep and 
resonant, could be heard a mile away. 3. The flowers, sweet-smelling and colorful, 
attracted many bees. 4. Sunny and warm, the climate was ideal for tourists. 5. The 
shears, heavy and awkward, were difficult to use. 6. Beautiful and delicate, the flowers 
could be found only in the high mountains. 7. Twittering and chirping, the birds circled 
overhead. 8. The children, silent and attentive, watched the magician closely. 
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Answers to Exercise 16: 

1. surprising 2. rented 3. frightened 4. frightening 5. entertaining 6. completed 7. 
interesting 8. raised 9. alarming 10. inverted 11. soothing 12. covered 13. folded 14. 
Enticing 15. chopped 


Answers to Exercise 17: 

1. The story was told to us by a nurse, wanting to entertain us. 2. Attracted by the 
advertisement, she decided to apply for the position. 3. The parcel was delivered by a 
courier driving a brightly colored van. 4. Glancing from time to time at his watch, he 
looked through the book. 5. We replaced the flowers, wilted from the sun. 6. Crackling 
and throwing off sparks, the fire delighted the children. 7. Wishing to do us a favor, our 
friend made us a cake. 8. The arena was soon filled with eager spectators, anticipating 
an entertaining evening. 


Answers to Exercise 18: 
1. she 2. he 3. we 4. she 5. he 6. she 7. we 8. she 9. she 10. they 


Answers to Exercise 19: 

"The flag was lowered at noon" can mean: 1) At noon, the flag was already down, or 2) 
At noon, someone lowered the flag. 

"The work was finished yesterday evening" can mean: 1) Yesterday evening, the work 
was already complete, or 2) Yesterday evening, someone finished the work. 


CHAPTER 22. ADJECTIVES USED IN COMPARISONS: PART 1 


As well as being used to describe persons and things, adjectives which refer to qualities 
can also be used to compare two or more different persons or things. For instance, in 
the following sentences, the adjectives used in comparisons are underlined. 
e.g. He is as tall as his brother. 

She is older than her sister. 

They are the youngest students in the class. 


1. Positive forms of adjectives preceded and followed by As 


The unaltered form of an adjective is often referred to as the positive form of the 
adjective. In the preceding chapter, only the positive form of adjectives was used. 


The positive forms of adjectives referring to qualities can be used in making certain 
types of comparisons. For example, in the following sentences, the positive forms of 
the adjectives proud and intelligent are combined with the word as in order to make 
comparisons. 

e.g. She is as proud as a peacock. 


They are as intelligent as | am. 


When used in making comparisons, the positive form of an adjective is usually employed 
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as a predicate adjective, preceded and followed by the word as. This construction is 
summarized below, followed by examples. 


noun, pronoun or to be positive noun, pronoun or 
other expression + orother + as + formof + as + other expression 
representing 1st linking adjective representing 2nd 
thing being compared verb thing being compared 
Swans are as white as snow. 

Tom is as tall as his father. 


This type of construction can be used to indicate that the things being compared are 
equal in some respect. For instance, the first example indicates that swans and snow 
are equally white. The second example indicates that Tom and his father are equally 
tall. 


The sentence She is as proud as a peacock gives an example of a traditional English 
saying which compares a person having a certain quality to an animal which is noted for 
possessing that quality. In the following sentences, the traditional expressions are 
underlined. 


e.g. He is as clever as a monkey. 
She is as wise as an owl. 


My sister looks as pretty as a princess. 


The use of this construction with as to compare two different types of thing, such as a 
person and an animal, results in a type of comparison referred to as a simile. 


See Exercise 1. 


The meaning of an expression using as, followed by an adjective, followed by as can be 
qualified by adverbs such as not, almost, twice, three times, half, one-third and so 
on. The adverbs in the following sentences are underlined. 
e.g. He is not as hard-working as his brother. 

She is almost as tall as he is. 

Her sister is twice as old as | am. 

A millimeter is one-tenth as long as a centimeter. 


As shown below, in such a construction, the adverb is placed before the first occurrence 
of the word as. 


noun, pronoun or noun, pronoun or 
other expression tobe positive other expression 
representing + orother + adverb + as + formof + as + representing 

1st thing linking adjective 2nd thing 

being compared verb being compared 
He is nearly as clever as his uncle. 

The trees are not as tall as the house. 
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See Exercise 2. 


a. The positive form combined with a noun 
The construction as, followed by an adjective, followed by as can also be combined 
with a noun, as shown in the following examples. 
e.g. Gail is as strong a swimmer as Beth. 
Mabel is as clever an administrator as Robin. 
The girls are as good students as the boys. 


In the first example, Gail is being compared as a swimmer to Beth. In the second 
example, Mabel is being compared as an administrator to Robin. In the third example, 
the girls are being compared as students to the boys. 


As illustrated in these examples, if the noun following the adjective is a singular 
countable noun, it must be separated from the adjective by the indefinite article a or 
an. The position of a or an is indicated in the summary below. 


positive aor 
as +  formof + an + noun + as 
adjective 
He is as fine a man as his father. 
Sheis as good an instructor as her colleague. 


In the case of plural nouns, no article is required. 
e.g. The boys are as reliable workers as one can find. 
They are as powerful athletes as their competitors. 


See Exercise 3. 


b. The use of ellipsis 
The construction as followed by an adjective, followed by as, can also be combined 
with longer phrases and clauses, as illustrated in the following examples. 
e.g. New York is as distant from San Francisco as Boston is from London. 
Music is as important to Cora as literature is to her brother. 


In the first example, the distance of New York from San Francisco is being compared to 
the distance of Boston from London. In the second example, the importance of music to 
Cora is being compared to the importance of literature to her brother. 


The preceding examples illustrate the use of ellipsis. The sentences could also be 

written as follows. The words which would usually be omitted are enclosed in square 

brackets. 

e.g. New York is as distant from San Francisco as Boston is [distant] from London. 
Music is as important to Cora as literature is [important] to her brother. 

In such sentences, the adjective in the second part of the sentence is usually omitted, 

in order to make the sentence less awkward. 


Ellipsis is also commonly used following a noun representing the second thing being 
compared. For instance, in the following sentences, the final verbs are omitted. 
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e.g. He is as tall as his brother. 
| am as good a swimmer as her sisters. 


These sentences could also be written: 
e.g. He is as tall as his brother is. 
| am as good a swimmer as her sisters are. 


In informal English, the final verb is usually not omitted following a personal pronoun 
representing the second thing being compared. 
e.g. | am as tall as he is. 

She is as good a swimmer as | am. 


However, in formal English, the final verb following a personal pronoun representing 
the second thing being compared is sometimes omitted. 
e.g. | am as tall as he. 

She is as good a swimmer as |. 


c. The use of the subjective case 

As shown above, when a personal pronoun is used in a comparison to represent the 
second thing being compared, the subjective case of the pronoun should be used. The 
reason for this is that the pronoun is the subject of a verb, even when the verb is 
omitted by means of ellipsis. 


In informal English, the objective case of such personal pronouns is sometimes used. 
e.g. | am as tall as him. 

She is as good as swimmer as me. 
However, this use of the objective case is considered to be grammatically incorrect. 


See Exercise 4. 


2. Comparative and superlative forms of adjectives which use endings 


As pointed out in the discussion on the possessive forms of nouns, some elements of 
English grammar are derived from Teutonic languages, such as German, while other 
elements are derived from Romance languages, particularly French. 


Many English adjectives follow the model of French adjectives. These adjectives are 
combined with adverbs in order to express different types of comparison. In the 
following examples, the adjectives careful and excitable are combined with the 
adverbs more and most. 
e.g. She is more careful than | am. 

He is the most excitable boy in the class. 


However, in general, the shortest and most commonly used English adjectives follow 
the model of languages such as German. These adjectives use endings in order to 
express different types of comparison. 
e.g. She is taller than | am. 

He is the oldest boy in the class. 
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The adjectives which use endings in order to express different types of comparison 
include most one-syllable adjectives, and two-syllable adjectives ending in y. For 


example: 
brave 
tall 
easy 


happy 


In the above examples, brave and tall are one-syllable adjectives, while easy and 


happy are two-syllable adjectives ending in y. 


A few other two-syllable adjectives are also sometimes used with endings. For example: 


able 
simple 
clever 
quiet 
narrow 
shallow 


It should be noted that one-syllable past participles used as adjectives are usually not 


used with endings. 


a. Comparative forms of adjectives which use endings 


The comparative form of an adjective is most often used to compare things which differ 


in some respect. In the following examples, the comparative forms of adjectives are 


underlined. 
e.g. Louis is younger than Mark. 
You are a better actor than he is. 


The comparative form of adjectives which use endings is formed with the ending er. As 


illustrated below, the spelling rules which apply when adding the ending er to an 


adjective are the same as those which apply when adding the ending ed to a verb. 


i. Spelling Rules 


In most cases, the ending er is simply added to the positive form of the adjective. For 


example: 
Positive Form Comparative Form 
fast faster 
strong stronger 
tall taller 
young younger 


However, when an adjective ends in a silent e, the silent e is dropped before the 
ending er is added. For example: 


Positive Form Comparative Form 
brave braver 
close closer 
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late later 


When an adjective ends in y preceded by a consonant, the y is changed to i before the 
ending er is added. For example: 


Positive Form Comparative Form 
dry drier 
early earlier 
easy easier 


When an adjective ends in a single consonant other than w, x or y, following a single 
stressed vowel, the final consonant is doubled before the ending er is added. For 
example: 


Positive Form Comparative Form 
big bigger 
hot hotter 
sad sadder 


When an adjective ends in w, x or y, following a single stressed vowel, the final 
consonant is not doubled before the ending er is added. For example: 


Positive Form Comparative Form 
slow slower 
lax laxer 
grey greyer 


It should be kept in mind that when an adjective ends in a single consonant following 
two vowels, the final consonant is not doubled before the ending er is added. For 
example: 


Positive Form Comparative Form 
loud louder 
neat neater 
soon sooner 


See Exercise 5. 


ii. Irregular adjectives 
A few of the adjectives which are used with endings have irregular comparative forms. 
The comparative forms of the irregular English adjectives are as follows. 


Positive Form Comparative Form 
bad worse 
far farther or further 
good better 
little less 
many more 
much more 
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As shown above, the adjective far has two comparative forms. The distinction is 
sometimes made that farther is used to refer to physical distances, while further is 
used to refer to figurative distances. For example: 

The farther side of the river is more picturesque than this side. 

Nothing could have been further from my mind. 


It should be noted that the adjectives many and much both have the same comparative 
form, more. 


See Exercise 6. 


iii. The comparative form followed by Than 
When used in comparisons, the comparative forms of adjectives are usually followed by 
the word than. For instance, the way in which two things differ in some respect can be 
expressed by using the comparative form of an adjective as a predicate adjective 
followed by than. 
e.g. Paul is wiser than Greg. 

The tree is taller than the house. 
The first sentence indicates that Paul possesses greater wisdom than Greg. The second 
sentence indicates that the tree possesses greater height than the house. 


This type of construction is summarized below, followed by examples. 


noun, pronoun or to be comparative noun, pronoun or 
other expression + — orother + form of + than + other expression 
representing 1st linking adjective representing 2nd 
thing being compared verb thing being compared 
Jill is shorter than Maureen. 

Ice feels colder than snow. 

Driving a car is easier than riding a horse. 


See Exercise 7. 


iv. The comparative form followed by a noun, followed by Than 
The comparative form of an adjective followed by than can also be combined with a 
noun. 
e.g. She is a better cook than her sister. 
He has wiser ideas than they do. 


It should be noted that in this type of construction, when a singular countable noun is 
used after the adjective, the comparative form of the adjective follows the indefinite 
article a or an. This position of a or an is indicated in the summary below. 


aor comparative 
verb + an + formof + noun + than 
adjective 
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Kate is a braver person than you are. 
Steel is stronger material than iron. 
He has a busier schedule than Ido. 


£D 


It should be noted that this position of a or an is in contrast to the word order found in 
the construction with as. For instance, in the following examples, the adjectives are 
underlined and the indefinite article a is printed in bold type. 
e.g. Kate is as brave a person as Robin. 

Kate is a braver person than | am. 


In the case of nouns which are uncountable or plural, no article is required. In the 
following examples, the uncountable or plural nouns preceding the word than are 
underlined. 
e.g. We produce sweeter honey than they do. 

They are better actors than we are. 

She has warmer gloves than her friend does. 


See Exercise 8. 


The comparative form of an adjective followed by than can also be combined with 
longer phrases and clauses, as illustrated in the following examples. 
e.g. The air is fresher in the mountains than in the valleys. 

The work seems easier once one becomes familiar with it than it does at first. 


v. The use of ellipsis 
In comparisons using the comparative form of an adjective, the second half of the 
comparison is often omitted completely, when it is considered obvious what is meant. 
In each of the following examples, the part of the comparison which might normally be 
omitted is enclosed in square brackets. 
e.g. Things could get worse [than they are now]. 

| do not want to walk much further [than this]. 

Would you like more milk [than you already have]? 


vi. The use of the subjective case 
In comparisons using than, personal pronouns following than should be in the subjective 
case. 
e.g. | am taller than he is. 
She is a better student than | am. 


In formal English, the final verb of such sentences is sometimes omitted. 
e.g. | am taller than he. 
She is a better student than I. 


In informal English, the objective case of a personal pronoun is often used after than. 
e.g. | am taller than him. 

She is a better student than me. 
However, this use of the objective case is considered to be grammatically incorrect. 


See Exercise 9. 
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vii. Progressive comparisons 
As well as being used in combination with than to compare objects which differ in some 
respect, the comparative form of an adjective can also be used to describe a 
characteristic which is becoming progressively more pronounced. 
e.g. The waves are growing rougher and rougher. 

The sounds became fainter and fainter. 


The first example indicates that the waves are growing progressively rougher than they 
were before. The second example indicates that the sounds became progressively 
fainter than they were before. The meaning expressed in these two examples can also 
be expressed as follows. 
e.g. The waves are growing increasingly rough. 

The sounds became increasingly faint. 


In this type of construction, the comparative form of an adjective is used as a predicate 
adjective, and is repeated. The two occurrences of the adjective are connected by the 
word and. This construction is summarized below, followed by examples. 


noun, pronoun or linking verb, comparative comparative 
other expression + such as + form of + and + form of 
representing thing to grow or adjective adjective 
being described to become 

The noise is becoming louder and louder. 

The lights grew brighter and brighter. 


In informal English, the verb to get is often used in this type of construction. 
e.g. The noise is getting louder and louder. 
The lights got brighter and brighter. 


See Exercise 10. 


b. Superlative forms of adjectives which use endings 
The superlative form of an adjective is used to describe something which possesses a 
characteristic in the greatest degree. In the following examples, the superlative forms 
of the adjectives are underlined. 
e.g. Louis is the youngest boy in our class. 

She is the best actress | have ever seen. 


i. Spelling rules 

The superlative form of adjectives which use endings is formed with the ending est. As 
illustrated in the following table, the spelling rules for adding the ending est to the 
positive form of an adjective are the same as those which apply when adding the ending 
er. 


Illustration of Spelling Rules for Adjectives which use Endings 


Final Letter(s) of Positive Form of Positive Comparative Superlative 
Adjective Form Form Form 
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two consonants (other than y) fast faster fastest 


y preceded by a consonant dry drier driest 

silent e brave braver bravest 
one consonant preceded by 2 vowels loud louder loudest 
W, X or y preceded by a vowel new newer newest 
one consonant (other than w, x or y), fat fatter fattest 


preceded by a single stressed vowel 


See Exercise 11. 


ii. Irregular adjectives 
As can be seen from the following table, the superlative forms of the English irregular 
adjectives are closely related to the comparative forms of these adjectives. 


English Irregular Adjectives 


Positive Form Comparative Form Superlative Form 
bad worse worst 
far farther or further farthest or furthest 
good better best 
little less least 
many more most 
much more most 


It should be noted that the adjective far has two superlative forms, farthest and 
furthest, corresponding to the two comparative forms farther and further; and also 
that the adjectives many and much share the same superlative form, most, 
corresponding to the comparative form more. 


See Exercise 12. 


iii. The superlative form preceded by The 
The superlative forms of adjectives are usually preceded by the, and followed by the 
nouns they modify. For example, in the following sentences, the superlative forms 
tallest and fastest are preceded by the and followed by the nouns boy and runner. 
e.g. Frank is the tallest boy in the class. 

Nancy is the fastest runner on the team. 
The first example indicates that no other boy in the class is as tall as Frank. The second 
example indicates that no one else on the team is as fast a runner as Nancy. 


This type of construction is summarized below, followed by examples. 


superlative 


the + form of + noun 
adjective 
This is the newest building in the city. 
They are the best students | have met. 
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It should be noted that this use of the is consistent with the previously discussed use of 
the to refer to things which are considered unique in some way. 


See Exercises 13 and 14. 


It should also be noted that the superlative forms of adjectives can be preceded by 
possessive adjectives, instead of by the definite article the. In the following examples, 
the possessive adjectives are underlined. 
e.g. My worst suspicions were aroused. 

He promised to give it his closest attention. 

Jack's best friend is a member of the hockey team. 


iv. The use of ellipsis 
When the superlative forms of adjectives are employed to make comparisons, ellipsis is 
commonly used in the second part of the comparisons. The following are examples of 
the use of ellipsis in this type of comparison. 
e.g. She is the best doctor | know. 

This is the worst thing that could have happened. 


These two sentences could also be written as follows. The words which would usually be 
omitted are enclosed in square brackets. 
e.g. She is the best doctor [of all the doctors that] | know. 

This is the worst thing [of all the things] that could have happened. 


It should be noted that the noun following the superlative form of an adjective is often 
omitted, when it is obvious what is meant. This is illustrated in the following examples. 
e.g. That star is the brightest. 

These cookies are the best. 


These sentences could also be written as follows. The nouns which would usually be 
omitted are enclosed in square brackets. 
e.g. That star is the brightest [star]. 

These cookies are the best [cookies]. 


v. The comparison of one or more things with a group 

When one or more things are compared with a group to which they do not belong, the 
comparative form of an adjective is normally used. 

e.g. Alan is younger than all the other boys in the class. 

In this example, Alan is being compared with all the other boys in the class. Thus, he is 
being compared with a group to which he does not belong, and the comparative form 
younger is used. 


In general, the presence of the word other in the second half of a comparison usually 
indicates that one or more things are being compared with a group to which they do not 
belong. 


In contrast, when one or more things are compared with members of a group to which 


they belong, the superlative form of an adjective is normally used. 
e.g. Alan is the youngest of all the boys in the class. 
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In this example, Alan is being compared with members of the group identified as all the 
boys in the class. This is a group to which he belongs. Therefore, the superlative form 
youngest is used. 


The following examples provide a further illustration of the difference between the two 
types of comparison. 
e.g. The girls are neater than the boys. 

The girls are the best students in the school. 


In the first example, the girls are being compared with the boys, a group to which they 
do not belong. Therefore, the comparative form neater is used. 


In the second example, the girls are being compared with members of a group 
consisting of all the students in the school, a group to which the girls belong. 
Therefore, the superlative form best is used. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 22 


1. Make up your own comparisons, using the pronouns he, she and I with the adjectives 
given below. For example: 

brave 

She is as brave as a lion. 


stubborn 
He was as stubborn as a mule. 


. strong 

. beautiful 
. slow 

. frightened 
. busy 


. happy 
Answers 
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2. The following table gives the ages of five children: 


Child's Name Age (years) 
Ruth 18 
Angela 12 
Tom 6 
May 3 
Joe 1 


Write sentences comparing the ages of the children in each of the pairs indicated 
below. Use expressions such as twice, three times, four times, five times, one-half, 
one-third and one-quarter. For example: 

Ruth and Tom 

Ruth is three times as old as Tom. 
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Angela and Tom 
Angela is twice as old as Tom 


May and Angela 
May is one-quarter as old as Angela. 


. Angela and May 
. Tom and May 

. Tom and Angela 
. Ruth and May 

. Tom and Ruth 

. Tom and Joe 

. May and Tom 

. Angela and Joe 
. Joe and May 
10. May and Joe 
Answers 
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3. Rewrite each of the following sentences as a comparison, using the word or words 
given in brackets as the second part of the comparison. For example: 

He has a heavy workload. (Tom) 

He has as heavy a workload as Tom. 


She was a good actress. (her cousin) 
She was as good an actress as her cousin. 


They are talented musicians. (their parents) 
They are as talented musicians as their parents. 


. She is a skilled carpenter. (her father) 

. Terry is an efficient manager. (Kay) 

. They are wonderful performers. (their predecessors) 
. He won a prestigious prize. (his competitor) 

. The white hens are good layers. (the brown ones) 
. Rupert is an able administrator. (his boss) 

. She is carrying a heavy parcel. (you) 

. He is a brilliant engineer. (we had been told) 

. She found an important clue. (anyone) 

10. They are experienced directors. (one could wish) 
Answers 
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4. Complete each of the following sentences by filling in the blank with the subjective 
case of the personal pronoun indicated in brackets, followed by the form of the Simple 
Present of the verb to be which agrees with the pronoun. For example: 

| am as clever as . (he, him) 

| am as clever as he is. 


They are as curious as . (us, we) 
They are as curious as we are. 
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1. We are as proud as . (they, them) 

2. Henrietta is as silly as . (your, you) 

3. They are as confident as . (her, she) 

4. Amanda is as surprised as . (I, me) 

5. | am not as patient as . (he, him) 

6. Ray is as old as . (them, they) 

7. Dan is as eager to attend the concert as . (we, us) 
8. You are as quick-witted as . (she, her) 
9. She is almost as shy as . (him, he) 

10. Leonora is just as beautiful as . (me, |) 
Answers 


5. Paying attention to the correct spelling, complete the following sentences by filling 


in the blanks with the comparative forms of the adjectives shown in brackets. For 
example: 

This room is than that one. (warm) 

This room is warmer than that one. 


This sand is than that sand. (fine) 
This sand is finer than that sand. 


My towel is than yours. (dry) 
My towel is drier than yours. 


The grass is than it was yesterday. (wet) 
The grass is wetter than it was yesterday. 


There are people here than | expected. (few) 
There are fewer people here than | expected. 


Her room is than mine. (neat) 
Her room is neater than mine. 


1. The village is than the city. (pretty) 

2. This building is than the one next to it. (big) 

3. Your watch is than mine. (slow) 

4. Her roses smell than ours. (sweet) 

5. The corner store is than the supermarket. (close) 
6. The temperature is today than it was yesterday. (high) 
7. His cat is than yours. (fat) 

8. We arrived than she had expected. (soon) 

9. It is on this side of the valley. (sunny) 

10. She is than her sister. (young) 

11. The afternoon is usually than the morning. (hot) 
12. He is than you are. (weak) 

13. The table is at this end. (low) 

14. This book is than that one. (thin) 

15. The bag is than the suitcase. (heavy) 

Answers 
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6. 


Complete the following sentences by filling in the blanks with the comparative forms 


of the irregular adjectives given in brackets. For example: 


Pam is a student than Roger. (good) 
Pam is a better student than Roger. 


His cough is than yours. (bad) 
His cough is worse than yours. 


1. | have eggs than | need. (many) 

2. The bread tastes even than the rolls. (good) 

3. She does not want to travel than necessary. (far) 
4. Alice drinks coffee than Jerry does. (little) 

5. We have honey than we need. (much) 

6. Things may be than you think. (bad) 

7. Business is this year than it was last year. (good) 

8. Alan has money than Ben. (little) 

9. She has self-confidence than | do. (much) 

10. The weather was yesterday than it is today. (bad) 
Answers 

7. The following table gives the ages and heights of five children: 


Child's Name Age (years) Height (centimeters) 


Nancy 16 150 
Dick 15 160 
Lorne 12 140 
Sara 8 110 
Barbara 7 115 


Following the model of the examples, write sentences comparing the age or height of 
the children in each of the following pairs. For example: 


CAJUN- 


Dick and Lorne (age) 
Dick is older than Lorne. 


Lorne and Dick. (height) 
Lorne is shorter than Dick. 


Sara and Dick (age) 
Sara is younger than Dick. 


Dick and Sara (height) 
Dick is taller than Sara. 


. Nancy and Dick (age) 

. Dick and Nancy (height) 

. Nancy and Lorne (age) 

. Lorne and Nancy (height) 
. Sara and Lorne (age) 

. Lorne and Sara (height) 
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7. Sara and Barbara (age) 


8. Sara and Barbara (height) 


9. Barbara and Sara (age) 


10. Barbara and Sara (height) 


Answers 


8. Rewrite the following sentences as comparisons, using the comparative form of the 
adjective, and the word than. For each sentence, use the word or words given in 
brackets as the second part of the comparison. For example: 


Tracy is a fast worker. 


(I am) 


Tracy is a faster worker than | am. 


He is a kind person. (his brother is) 
He is a kinder person than his brother is. 


Bob is a good student. (Tom) 
Bob is a better student than Tom. 
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. She is a fine musician. (her cousin is) 

. He has a strong voice. (he used to have) 
. This chair has short legs. (that one does) 
. We are having a hot summer. (you are) 

. She is a good doctor. (her friend is) 

. He has a big book. (you do) 

. They have new boots. (we do) 

. He took an early train. (I did) 

. She is a bad typist. (her colleague is) 


10. We order a sweet dessert. (Susan did) 


Answers 


9. Complete each of the following sentences by filling in the blank with the subjective 
case of the personal pronoun indicated in brackets, followed by the form of the Simple 
Present of the verb to be which agrees with the pronoun. For example: 

She is luckier than. . (I, me) 

She is luckier than | am. 


We are faster than 


. (them, they) 


We are faster than they are. 


. She is older than 

. They are slower than 
. He is fatter than 

. You are stronger than 
. We are younger than 
. | am taller than 

. She is shorter than 

. He is happier than 

. They are no better than 
10. | am thinner than 
Answers 
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. (we, US) 
. (him, he) 
. (me, I) 
. (they, them) 
. (her, she) 
. (he, him) 
. (I, me) 
. (them, they) 
. (us, we) 
. (she, her) 
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10. Rewrite each of the following sentences, using the construction in which the 
comparative form of the adjective is repeated. For example: 

The wind is becoming increasingly strong. 

The wind is becoming stronger and stronger. 


The bag seemed to grow increasingly heavy. 
The bag seemed to grow heavier and heavier. 


. The sky is growing increasingly dark. 

. The grass is becoming increasingly green. 

. Our hands became increasingly dirty. 

. The situation is growing increasingly bad. 

. Their opponents are growing increasingly weak. 
. The mist became increasingly thick. 

. His singing is becoming increasingly good. 

. The trees are growing increasingly tall. 

. The soil is becoming increasingly dry. 

10. The time remaining grew increasingly short. 
Answers 
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11. Paying attention to the correct spelling, complete the following sentences by filling 
in the blanks with the superlative forms of the adjectives shown in brackets. For 
example: 

He is the runner on the team. (fast) 

He is the fastest runner on the team. 


Have you heard the news? (late) 
Have you heard the latest news? 


They are the people | know. (lazy) 
They are the laziest people | know. 


This is the part of the day. (hot) 
This is the hottest part of the day. 


The black horse was the horse in the race. (slow) 
The black horse was the slowest horse in the race. 


She is the student in the class. (poor) 
She is the poorest student in the class. 


1. This is the highway in the country. (wide) 

2. That was the sunset | have ever seen. (red) 
3. Yesterday was the day of the year. (cold) 

4. This is the way to do it. (easy) 

5. The kitchen is the room in the house. (clean) 
6. This is the model currently available. (new) 
7. This is the cake | have ever eaten. (sweet) 
8. The third act is the part of the play. (sad) 
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9. The temperature on record was minus forty degrees. (low) 


10. That is probably the thing to do. (wise) 
11. This is the route into town. (short) 

12. She is the girl | know. (lucky) 

Answers 


12. Complete the following sentences by filling in the blanks with the superlative forms 
of the irregular adjectives shown in brackets. For example: 

Pam is the ^ student in the class. (good) 

Pam is the best student in the class. 


That is the essay | have ever read. (bad) 
That is the worst essay | have ever read. 


1. This is the we have ever traveled in one day. (far) 
2. Their farm has produced the tomatoes. (many) 
3. Our strawberries have the flavor. (good) 

4. He ate the jam. (little) 

5. That is the news | have heard yet. (bad) 

6. She has the cheese. (much) 

7. They have eaten the pancakes. (many) 

8. That is the thing that could happen. (bad) 

9. We have used the honey. (much) 

10. That is the suggestion we have heard yet. (good) 
11. This is the stretch of road. (bad) 

12. They produced the butter this year. (little) 
Answers 


13. The following table gives the age, height, and weight of each child in a group of 
eight children, together with the amount of money possessed by each child. The highest 
and lowest numbers in each column have been underlined. 


Child's Name Age (years) Height (cm) Weight (kg) Merey (dollars) dollars 


Denise 12 140 40 90 
Ted 11 154 43 70 
Ray 10 135 45 25 
Bev 9 130 42 100 
Carl 8 125 35 10 
Amber 7 115 28 30 
Victor 6 110 32 20 
Sally 5 112 29 15 


Following the model of the examples, complete the rest of the sentences, indicating 
which is the youngest, shortest, heaviest, lightest, richest, and poorest child in the 
group. For example: 

Denise is 

Denise is the oldest child in the group. 


Ted is 
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Ted is the tallest child in the group. 


1. Ray is 
2. Bev is 
3. Sally is 
4. Victor is 
5. Amber is 
6. Carl is 
Answers 


14. Rewrite each of the following sentences, changing the positive form of the 
adjective to the superlative form, and using the definite article the. Use the words 
given in brackets as the second part of the comparison. For example: 

This is a cold room. (in the house) 

This is the coldest room in the house. 


That is a good example. (he could find) 
That is the best example he could find. 


. This is an old house. (on the street) 

. That is a large store. (in the city) 

. This is a cool evening. (we have had this week) 
. He is a kind man. (I know) 

. This is a fine view. (in the area) 

. That is a new building. (in town) 

. This is a dusty road. (I have ever walked along) 
. That was a bad storm. (we have had for ten years) 
. This is a long river. (in the country) 

10. That is a funny story. (you have ever told) 
Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 22 


Answers to Exercise 1: 

Examples: 

1. He is as strong as an ox. 2. She is as beautiful as a butterfly. 3. He is as slow asa 
tortoise. 4. She is as frightened as a rabbit. 5. | am as busy as a bee. 6. He is as happy 
as a lark. 


OONAUKRWN = 


Answers to Exercise 2: 

1. Angela is four times as old as May. 2. Tom is twice as old as May. 3. Tom is half as old 
as Angela. 4. Ruth is six times as old as May. 5. Tom is one-third as old as Ruth. 6. Tom 
is six times as old as Joe. 7. May is half as old as Tom. 8. Angela is twelve times as old 
as Joe. 9. Joe is one-third as old as May. 10. May is three times as old as Joe. 


Answers to Exercise 3: 

1. She is as skilled a carpenter as her father. 2. Terry is as efficient a manager as Kay. 
3. They are as wonderful performers as their predecessors. 4. He won as prestigious a 
prize as his competitor. 5. The white hens are as good layers as the brown ones. 6. 
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Rupert is as able an administrator as his boss. 7. She is carrying as heavy a parcel as 
you. 8. He is as brilliant an engineer as we had been told. 9. She found as important a 
clue as anyone. 10. They are as experienced directors as one could wish. 


Answers to Exercise 4: 
1. they are 2. you are 3. she is 4. | am 5. he is 6. they are 7. we are 8. she is 9. he is 10. 
| am 


Answers to Exercise 5: 
1. prettier 2. bigger 3. slower 4. sweeter 5. closer 6. higher 7. fatter 8. sooner 9. 
sunnier 10. younger 11. hotter 12. weaker 13. lower 14. thinner 15. heavier 


Answers to Exercise 6: 
1. more 2. better 3. farther 4. less 5. more 6. worse 7. better 8. less 9. more 10. worse 


Answers to Exercise 7: 

1. Nancy is older than Dick. 2. Dick is taller than Nancy. 3. Nancy is older than Lorne. 4. 
Lorne is shorter than Nancy. 5. Sara is younger than Lorne. 6. Lorne is taller than Sara. 
7. Sara is older than Barbara. 8. Sara is shorter than Barbara. 9. Barbara is younger than 
Sara. 10. Barbara is taller than Sara. 


Answers to Exercise 8: 

1. She is a finer musician than her cousin is. 2. He has a stronger voice than he used to 
have. 3. This chair has shorter legs than that one does. 4. We are having a hotter 
summer than you are. 5. She is a better doctor than her friend is. 6. He has a bigger 
book than you do. 7. They have newer boots than we do. 8. He took an earlier train 
than | did. 9. She is a worse typist than her colleague is.. 10. We ordered a sweeter 
dessert than Susan did. 


Answers to Exercise 9: 
1. we are 2. he is 3. | am 4. they are 5. she is 6. he is 7. | am 8. they are 9. we are 10. 
she is 


Answers to Exercise 10: 

1. The sky is growing darker and darker. 2. The grass is becoming greener and greener. 
3. Our hands became dirtier and dirtier. 4. The situation is growing worse and worse. 5. 
Their opponents are growing weaker and weaker. 6. The mist became thicker and 
thicker. 7. His singing is becoming better and better. 8. The trees are growing taller 
and taller. 9. The soil is becoming drier and drier. 10. The time remaining grew shorter 
and shorter. 


Answers to Exercise 11: 

1. widest 2. reddest 3. coldest 4. easiest 5. cleanest 6. newest 7. sweetest 8. saddest 9. 
lowest 10. wisest 11. shortest 12. luckiest 

Answers to Exercise 12: 

1. farthest 2. most 3. best 4. least 5. worst 6. most 7. most 8. worst 9. most 10. best 
11. worst 12. least 


Answers to Exercise 13: 
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1. Ray is the heaviest child in the group. 2. Bev is the richest child in the group. 3. Sally 
is the youngest child in the group. 4. Victor is the shortest child in the group. 5. Amber 
is the lightest child in the group. 6. Carl is the poorest child in the group. 


Answers to Exercise 14: 

1. This is the oldest house on the street. 2. That is the largest store in the city. 3. This 
is the coolest evening we have had this week. 4. He is the kindest man | know. 5. This is 
the finest view in the area. 6. That is the newest building in town. 7. This is the 
dustiest road | have ever walked along. 8. That was the worst storm we have had for 
ten years. 9. This is the longest river in the country. 10. That is the funniest story you 
have ever told. 


CHAPTER 23. ADJECTIVES USED IN COMPARISONS: PART 2 
1. Comparative and superlative forms of adjectives which do not use endings 


Adjectives which follow the model of the French language do not use the endings er 
and est. Instead, the adjectives are preceded by the adverbs more and most. 


a. Comparative forms: The use of More 
The comparative form of an adjective which does not take endings is formed by placing 
the word more before the positive form of the adjective. 
e.g. She is more intelligent than her sister. 

He is more determined than his brother. 
In these examples, the comparative forms of the adjectives intelligent and determined 
have been formed by placing the word more before the positive forms of the 
adjectives. 


See Exercise 1. 


With the exception of two-syllable adjectives ending in y, most adjectives of more than 
one syllable form the comparative with the adverb more. 


In addition, a few one-syllable adjectives, including one-syllable past participles used as 
adjectives, form the comparative with the adverb more. 
e.g. This nail is more bent than that one. 

He is more skilled than his brother. 

She is more spoiled than her cousin. 


The following table summarizes the formation of the comparative forms of English 
adjectives. 


The Comparative forms of English Adjectives 


Adjectives which take Endings Adjectives used with More 


Most one-syllable adjectives, A few one-syllable adjectives, 

e.g. strong, stronger e.g. bent, more bent 

Two-syllable adjectives ending Most adjectives of more than one 

in y, e.g. easy, easier, syllable, e.g. graceful, more graceful 
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and a few other two-syllable 
adjectives, e.g. quiet, quieter 


i. The comparative form followed by Than 
Adjectives which form the comparative with the adverb more are used in the same 
constructions as adjectives which form the comparative with the ending er. 


The following examples illustrate the use of the two types of comparative form 
followed by than. 
e.g. Tom is wiser than Ned. 

Tom is more intelligent than Ned. 


Parchment is stronger than paper. 
Parchment is more durable than paper. 


See Exercise 2. 


The following examples illustrate the use of the two types of comparative form 
followed by a noun, followed by than. 
e.g. Kirby is a finer musician than Tim. 

Kirby is a more confident musician than Tim. 


Rubber is a tougher material than leather. 
Rubber is a more waterproof material than leather. 


She has better tools than we do. 
She has more expensive tools than we do. 


See Exercise 3. 
ii. Progressive comparisons 


Like adjectives which take endings, adjectives which form the comparative with the 
adverb more can be used in progressive comparisons. 


In the case of an adjective which takes endings, the comparative form of the adjective 


is repeated in a progressive comparison. However, in the case of an adjective which 


forms the comparative with more, only the word more is repeated. This construction is 


summarized below, followed by examples. 


noun, pronoun or linking verb, positive 
other expression + such as + more + and + more + form of 
representing thing to grow or adjective 
being described to become 

The park is becoming more and more beautiful. 
The horses grew more and more restless. 


The following examples illustrate the use of the two types of comparative form in 
progressive comparisons. 
e.g. Tom became angrier and angrier. 
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Tom became more and more anxious. 


The stars grew brighter and brighter. 
The stars grew more and more brilliant. 


See Exercise 4. 


b. The use of Less 
Adjectives which form the comparative with the adverb more may also be used in a 
similar way with the adverb less. Less and more have opposite meanings. 


i. The construction Less ... Than 
The following examples illustrate the use of adjectives preceded by less and followed 
by than. 
e.g. Arnold is less confident than Charles is. 

The red bicycle is less expensive than the blue one. 
The first example indicates that Arnold possesses a smaller degree of confidence than 
Charles does. The second example indicates that the red bicycle has a lower cost than 
the blue one. 


See Exercise 5. 


The following examples illustrate the use of adjectives preceded by less, and followed 
by a noun, followed by than. 
e.g. He is a less well-known performer than his brother is. 

They found themselves in a less fortunate situation than they had expected. 
In these examples, the adjectives well-known and fortunate are followed by the nouns 
performer and situation. 


ii. The construction Not As ... As 
In informal English, the following construction is often used: 


positive 
notas + form of + as 
adjective 
e.g. He is not as reliable as his brother. 


For adjectives which form the comparative with more, either the construction less ... 
than or the construction not as ... as may be used. The construction not as ... as is 
somewhat less formal than the construction less ... than. 


For instance, the two sentences in each of the following pairs have the same meaning. 
e.g. Formal: The red bicycle is less expensive than the blue one. 
Informal: The red bicycle is not as expensive as the blue one. 


Formal: Arnold is less confident than Charles is. 
Informal: Arnold is not as confident as Charles is. 
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For adjectives which form the comparative with the ending er, either the construction 
not as ... as, or the comparative form of an adjective of opposite meaning may be 
used. 


For instance, the two sentences in each of the following pairs have similar meanings. 
e.g. This chair is not as soft as that one. 
This chair is harder than that one. 


He is not as old as his sister. 
He is younger than his sister. 


iii. The construction Less and Less 

Both adjectives which take endings and adjectives which form the comparative with the 
adverb more can be used with the idiom less and less. This construction is summarized 
below, followed by examples. 


noun, pronoun or linking verb, positive 
other expression + suchas + less + and + less + form of 
representing thing to grow or adjective 
being described to become 

The water is becoming less and less rough. 

The situation grew less and less predictable. 


The meaning of these two examples can also be expressed as follows: 
e.g. The water is becoming decreasingly rough. 


The situation grew decreasingly predictable. 


See Exercise 6. 


It should be noted that an adjective in a progressive comparison does not express 
exactly the same meaning as an adjective of opposite meaning used with the idiom less 
and less. 


For instance, the following two sentences have somewhat different meanings. 
e.g. The water is becoming less and less rough. 
The water is becoming calmer and calmer. 


The adjectives rough and calm have opposite meanings. The first example implies that 
the water is still quite rough, but that it is becoming decreasingly rough. The second 
example implies that the water is already quite calm, but that it is becoming 
increasingly calm. 


c. Superlative Forms 
As illustrated in the following table, the superlative form of adjectives which do not use 
endings is formed by placing the word most before the positive form of the adjective. 


Positive Form Comparative Form Superlative Form 
beautiful more beautiful most beautiful 
dangerous more dangerous most dangerous 
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intelligent more intelligent most intelligent 
interesting more interesting most interesting 


For example: 
She is the most intelligent child in the family. 
This is the most interesting book | have ever read. 


Adjectives which form the superlative with the adverb most are used in the same 
constructions as adjectives which form the superlative with the ending est. 


The following examples illustrate the use of the two types of superlative form preceded 
by the word the and followed by a noun. 
e.g. Quebec is one of the oldest cities in Canada. 

Quebec is one of the most attractive cities in Canada. 


This is the hardest question on the test. 
This is the most difficult question on the test. 


The following examples illustrate the use of the two types of superlative form preceded 
by a possessive adjective and followed by a noun. 
e.g. This is his newest invention. 

This is his most recent invention. 


She is my closest friend. 
She is my most trusted friend. 


See Exercise 7. 


Adjectives which form the superlative with the adverb most may also be used in a 
similar way with the adverb least. Least and most have opposite meanings. 
e.g. This is the least interesting book | have ever read. 

This is the least difficult question on the test. 


2. The adjectives Many, Much, Few and Little used to compare quantities 


a. The use of Many, Much, Few and Little with countable and uncountable nouns 
The adjectives many and much have the same meaning, except that many is used with 
plural countable nouns, and much is used with uncountable nouns. 
e.g. He has written many books. 

How much snow has fallen? 
In these examples, books is a plural countable noun modified by many, and snow is an 
uncountable noun modified by much. 


As pointed out in the previous chapter, the two adjectives many and much have the 
same comparative form, more, and the same superlative form, most. More and most 
can be used to modify both countable and uncountable nouns. 


Similarly, the adjectives few and little have the same meaning, except that few is used 
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with plural countable nouns, and little is used with uncountable nouns. 
e.g. | made few mistakes. 
They have little hope of success. 
In these examples, mistakes is a plural countable noun modified by few, and hope is an 
uncountable noun modified by little. 


The comparative and superlative forms of few and little follow the same rules as the 
positive forms. Thus, the adjectives fewer and fewest are used to modify plural 
countable nouns, and the adjectives less and least are used to modify uncountable 
nouns. 
e.g. This recipe requires fewer eggs than that recipe. 

This street has less traffic than that street. 


This recipe requires the fewest eggs. 
This street has the least traffic. 


In these examples eggs is a plural countable noun modified by fewer and fewest, and 
traffic is an uncountable noun modified by less and least. 


The use of these adjectives with countable and uncountable nouns is summarized 
below. The adjectives in the left-hand column are used to compare quantities of things 
which can be counted, while those in the right-hand column are used to compare 
amounts of things which are considered as substances. 


Used with Used with 
Countable Nouns Uncountable Nouns 

many much 

more more 

most most 

few little 

fewer less 

fewest least 


See Exercise 8. 


b. Synonyms for Many and Much 
In questions and negative statements, the adjectives many and much are commonly 
used in both formal and informal English. 
e.g. Question: How many museums have you visited? 
Negative Statement: He does not have much confidence. 


In affirmative statements, the adjectives many and much are commonly used in 
combination with words such as as, so and too. 
e.g. | have read twice as many books as you have. 

He has so much money he can buy whatever he likes. 

There are too many possibilities to consider. 


However, in affirmative statements not containing words such as as, so and too, the 
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adjective much is rarely used in either formal or informal English, and the adjective 
many is rarely used in informal English. Instead, synonyms are used. 


The phrases a great deal of, a lot of, and lots of are used as synonyms for much. The 
phrase a great deal of may be used in formal English, and the phrases a lot of and lots 
of may be used in informal English. The phrase lots of is more informal than the phrase 
a lot of. 
e.g. Formal: He has a great deal of confidence. 

Informal: He has a lot of confidence. 

More Informal: He has lots of confidence. 


In informal English, the phrases a lot of and lots of are used as synonyms for many. The 
phrase lots of is more informal than the phrase a lot of. 
e.g. Formal: There are many possibilities. 

Informal: There are a lot of possibilities. 

More Informal: There are lots of possibilities. 


c. Positive forms used in comparisons 
In order to indicate that the things being compared are equal in some respect, the 
positive forms many, much, few and little can be used as follows: 


as + positive + noun + as 
form 
e.g. She has as many brothers as sisters. 
He has as much courage as you do. 
They take as few risks as possible. 
He knows as little English as they do. 


It is possible to modify such expressions by placing an adverb before the first 
occurrence of as, as illustrated below. 


adverb + as + positive + noun + as 


form 
e.g. She has twice as many brothers as sisters. 
He has nearly as much courage as you do. 
He knows almost as little English as they do. 


See Exercise 9. 

The positive forms many, much, few and little can also be combined with expressions 
referring to a quantity of something. This type of construction is summarized below, 
followed by examples. 


as + positive + as + expression indicating 
form a quantity of something 


The course includes as many as ten tests. 
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Yesterday he drank as much as three liters of milk. 
The game requires as few as two players. 
The magazines cost as little as fifteen cents. 


It should be noted that when a noun names a unit of currency or a unit of 
measurement, the amount referred to is usually considered as a whole. When this is the 
case, the noun acts as an uncountable noun, in that it may be modified by the 
adjectives much, little and less. 


For instance, in the examples: 

Yesterday he drank as much as three liters of milk. 

The magazines cost as little as fifteen cents. 
the noun liters names a unit of measurement, and the noun cents names a unit of 
currency. Since the amounts referred to are each considered as a whole, the adjectives 
much and little are used. 


Likewise, in the following examples, the noun dollars names a unit of currency, and the 
nouns ounces and degrees name units of measurement. 
e.g. We saved as much as fifteen dollars. 

The kittens weighed as little as three ounces each. 

The temperature this morning was less than five degrees. 
In these examples, the nouns printed in bold type refer to amounts considered as a 
whole, and the adjectives much, little and less are used. 


d. Comparative forms used in comparisons 
The comparative forms more, fewer and less are often employed in comparisons using 
the following construction: 


comparative + noun + than 
form 
e.g. | bought more apples than I needed. 
We eat more rice than they do. 
The class has fewer boys than girls. 
They ate less cake than we did. 


This type of construction can also be combined with phrases or clauses. When two 
phrases or clauses are used to distinguish the things being compared, the word than 
may be placed before the second phrase or clause. 
e.g. There is more wood in the park than on the island. 

We have more fun when we go out than when we stay at home. 


In the first example two locations are distinguished by the phrases in the park and on 
the island, and the second phrase, on the island, is preceded by the word than. In the 
second example two situations are distinguished by the clauses when we go out and 
when we stay at home, and the second clause, when we stay at home, is preceded by 
the word than. 


See Exercise 10. 
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The comparative forms more, fewer and less can also be used in comparisons referring 
to a quantity of something. The type of construction used is summarized below, 
followed by examples. 


comparative + than + expression indicating 


form a quantity of something 
The bicycle costs more than twenty dollars. 
The class has fewer than ten students. 
The book costs less than five dollars. 


In addition, the comparative forms more, fewer and less can be combined with nouns 
to form comparisons similar to progressive comparisons. The type of construction used 
is summarized below, followed by examples. 


comparative + and + comparative + noun 


form form 
The baby is drinking more and more milk. 
The student made fewer and fewer mistakes. 
The boy is spending less and less money. 


The first example indicates that the baby is drinking an increasing quantity of milk. The 
second example indicates that the student made a decreasing number of mistakes. The 
third example indicates that the boy is spending a decreasing amount of money. 


See Exercise 11. 


e. Superlative forms used in comparisons 
The superlative forms most, fewest and least can be used in the following construction: 


the + superlative + noun 
form 
e.g. She scored the most points. 
He made the fewest mistakes. 
This room has the least furniture. 


3. The adjectives Similar, Different and Same used in comparisons 


The idioms similar to, different from and the same as can each be used in the 
following construction: 


noun, pronoun or to be different from, noun, pronoun or 
other expression + orother + similar to, or + other expression 
representing 1st linking the same as representing 2nd 
thing being compared verb thing being compared 
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e.g. Her bicycle looks similar to mine. 
The result was different from what | had expected. 
His timetable is the same as yours. 


See Exercise 12. 


The adjective similar followed by the preposition to can be used in comparing things 
which have characteristics in common. 
e.g. The landscape of Maine is similar to that of Scandinavia. 

His background is similar to yours. 


The adjective different followed by the preposition from can be used in comparing 
things which have differing characteristics. 
e.g. His ideas are different from mine. 

Fish that live in the ocean are different from fish that live in rivers and lakes. 


The verb differ followed by the preposition from can also be used in comparing things 
which have differing characteristics. 
e.g. His ideas differ from mine. 

Fish that live in the ocean differ from fish that live in rivers and lakes. 


The phrase the same followed by as can be used in comparing things which are 
identical in some respect. 
e.g. Your shoes look the same as mine. 

The temperature of the water is the same as the temperature of the air. 


It should be noted that the phrase the same can also be followed by a noun or other 
expression, as indicated below: 


, noun, pronoun 
noun, pronoun or expression 


or 

other expression stating other expression 
representing 1st verb the same what aspect as representing 2nd 
t + + + + 
thing being is being thing being 
compared compared compared 
e.g. My coat is the same color as hers. 

She has the same postal code as you do. 


If desired, adverbs may be used before the expressions similar to, different from and 
the same, in order to modify these types of comparisons. The adverbs in the following 
examples are underlined. 
e.g. Her bicycle looks quite similar to mine. 

The result was somewhat different from what | had expected. 

His timetable is almost the same as yours. 

My coat is nearly the same color as hers. 


It is also possible for the expressions similar, different and the same to be used at the 
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end of a sentence. This type of construction is summarized below, followed by 
examples. 


different, 
expression representing * linking verb + similar or 
the objects being compared the same 
The flavors of strawberries and kiwi fruit are similar. 
My conclusion and your conclusion are different. 
The two sweaters look the same. 


See Exercise 13. 


4. Making logical comparisons 


If complex sentences containing phrases or clauses are used to make comparisons, care 
must be taken, particularly in formal English, to ensure that the comparisons are logical 
and that the appropriate objects are in fact being compared. 


For example, the following sentence is logically incorrect, because it compares life in 
the country to the city. 


e.g. Life in the country is different from the city. 


In order to be logically correct, the sentence must be changed so that similar types of 
things are being compared. 

e.g. Life in the country is different from life in the city. 

This sentence is logically correct, since it compares life in the country to life in the 
city. 


Similarly, the following sentence is logically incorrect, because it compares the vowel 
sounds of English to Spanish. 
e.g. The vowel sounds of English are more numerous than Spanish. 


In order to be logically correct, the sentence must be changed so that similar types of 
things are being compared. Thus, the sentence may be corrected as follows: 
e.g. The vowel sounds of English are more numerous than the vowel sounds of Spanish. 


See Exercise 14. 


In such sentences, the noun or phrase which is repeated in the second part of the 
comparison may be replaced by that or those. That is used if the noun being replaced is 
singular, and those is used if the noun being replaced is plural. 
e.g. Life in the country is different from that in the city. 

The vowel sounds of English are more numerous than those of Spanish. 


In the first example, that is used to replace the singular noun life. In the second 
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example, those is used to replace the phrase the vowel sounds. The form those must 
be used, since the noun sounds is plural. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 23 


1. For each of the following sentences, fill in the blank with the comparative form of 
the adjective indicated in brackets. For example: 

They are than they used to be. (careful) 

They are more careful than they used to be. 


1. Wool is than cotton. (resilient) 

2. He is than | had expected. (excited) 

3. She is a scholar than her sister is. (diligent) 

4. Bev isa engineer than Pat. (experienced) 

5. Russian is a language to learn than English is. (difficult) 
6. This book is than that one. (interesting) 

Answers 


2. Paying attention to which adjectives form the comparative with the adverb more and 
which form the comparative with the ending er, fill in the blanks with the comparative 
forms of the adjectives indicated in brackets. For example: 

The clothes are than | had expected. (dry) 

The clothes are drier than | had expected. 


Walter Scott is than Walter Brooks. (famous) 
Walter Scott is more famous than Walter Brooks. 


1. The pears are than the plums. (hard) 

2. The roses are than the nasturtiums. (beautiful) 
3. The tomatoes are than the apples. (expensive) 
4. My bicycle is than yours. (new) 

5. Cold lemonade is than water. (refreshing) 

6. The front yard is than the back yard. (big) 

7. This map is than that one. (good) 

8. Spinach is than Swiss chard. (delicate) 

9. His room is than yours. (tidy) 

10. Her report is than ours. (accurate) 

Answers 


3. Paying attention to which adjectives form the comparative with the adverb more and 
which form the comparative with the ending er, rewrite the following sentences as 
comparisons, in the manner indicated by the examples. Use the words given in brackets 
as the second parts of the comparisons. For example: 

Collies have long hair. (dalmations do) 

Collies have longer hair than dalmations do. 


He is an experienced architect. (we thought) 
He is a more experienced architect than we thought. 


1. Terry is a good cook. (lI am) 
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. That is a complex question. (you realize) 

. My puppy has big feet. (yours does) 

. It was a difficult decision. (you might think) 

. That is a sandy part of the beach. (this is) 

. He runs a successful business. (his father did) 

. Cliff has a bad temper. (his brother does) 

. This rose bush has small flowers. (that one does) 

. They own expensive bicycles. (we do) 

10. Robin proved to be a courageous leader. (anyone had expected) 
11. The school has a large auditorium. (the city library does) 
12. That car has an efficient engine. (this one does) 

Answers 


OON DUK WN 


4. Paying attention to which adjectives form the comparative with the ending er and 
which form the comparative with the adverb more, rewrite each of the following 
sentences, using the construction in which the word more or the comparative form of 
the adjective is repeated. For example: 

The water grew increasingly warm. 

The water grew warmer and warmer. 


| became increasingly impatient. 
| became more and more impatient. 


. The rain became increasingly heavy. 

. The crowd grew increasingly enthusiastic. 

. We became increasingly uneasy. 

. Manufacturing companies were becoming increasingly large. 

. The weather grew increasingly bad. 

. The compilation of accurate statistics is becoming increasingly necessary. 
. Methods of diagnosis are becoming increasingly accurate. 

. Their contribution to the project became increasingly important. 
. Standards are becoming increasingly high. 

10. They became increasingly optimistic. 

Answers 


OONADUBRWN = 


5. Rewrite each of the following sentences as comparisons, using the form of the 
adjective with less and the word than. For each sentence, use the words given in 
brackets as the second part of the comparison. For example: 

The plot of the movie was predictable. (we expected) 

The plot of the movie was less predictable than we expected. 


The second explanation was confusing. (the first) 
The second explanation was less confusing than the first. 


. The issue is important. (I thought) 

. The train is punctual. (it used to be) 

. The spoons are valuable. (the candlesticks) 

. Nora is excited. (Karen is) 

. The bus is crowded. (the subway) 

. This movie is entertaining. (the one we saw last night) 


OU KRWN = 
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Answers 


6. Rewrite each of the following sentences, using the construction in which the word 
less is repeated. For example: 

The idea became decreasingly attractive. 

The idea became less and less attractive. 


. The wind grew decreasingly fierce. 

. The tune became decreasingly recognizable. 

. Word processors are becoming decreasingly expensive. 
. The rainbow grew decreasingly bright. 

. The children became decreasingly alert. 

. The service became decreasingly convenient. 

Answers 


Ox oi c6c-N— 


7. Paying attention to which adjectives form the superlative with the adverb most and 
which form the superlative with the ending est, fill in the blanks with the superlative 
forms of the adjectives indicated in brackets. For example: 

The first question is the . (difficult) 

The first question is the most difficult. 


The last question is the . (easy) 
The last question is the easiest. 


1. Sarah is the girl in the class. (intelligent) 

2. He is the boy in the school. (lucky) 

3. This is the book I have ever read. (good) 

4. That is the painting in the museum. (valuable) 
5. Yesterday was the day of the year. (hot) 

6. She is the student in the school. (new) 

7. This movie is the . (entertaining) 

8. He is the man in the village. (brave) 

9. Summer is usually the time of the year. (dry) 
10. He is the player on the team. (talented) 

11. This is the route into town. (direct) 

12. The library is the building on the street. (old) 
Answers 


8. Paying attention to whether the noun to be modified is countable or uncountable, 
complete each of the following sentences by filling in the blank with the correct 
adjective chosen from the pair given in brackets. For example: 

— . Schools were closed because of the snowstorm. (many, much) 

Many schools were closed because of the snowstorm. 


time could have been saved. (many, much) 
Much time could have been saved. 


There are buildings as beautiful as the Taj Mahal. (few, little) 
There are few buildings as beautiful as the Taj Mahal. 
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There was furniture in the room. (few, little) 
There was little furniture in the room. 


The storm caused damage than had been expected. (fewer, less) 
The storm caused less damage than had been expected. 


1. There are ducks in the park. (many, much) 

2. water is left in the pond. (few, little) 

3. authors are as famous as Shakespeare. (few, little) 

4. How rice do you have? (many, much) 

5. There are books on the subject which she has not read. (few, little) 

6. attention has been paid to the importance of the mass media. (many, 
much) 

7. people prefer soccer to football. (many, much) 

8. There are stores downtown than there are in the suburbs. (fewer, less) 
9. information was available. (few, little) 

10. sports are as fast-paced as hockey. (few, little) 

11. She made the mistakes of all the children in the class. (fewest, least) 
12. work remains to be done. (few, little) 

13. There is often wind in the evening than there is at midday. (fewer, less) 
14. He does not have money. (many, much) 

15. He did the work of all the boys in the class. (fewest, least) 

16. She told stories to amuse the children. (many, much) 

Answers 


9. The following table shows the number of books and amount of money possessed by 
each of eight children. 


Child's Name Number of Books Amount of Money ($ 


Debbie 12 20 
Penny 6 30 
Alex 4 10 
Tim 24 5 
Chris 8 2 
Lisa 3 15 
Terry 16 6 
Helen 2 3 


Following the model of the examples, use the adjectives much and many to write 
sentences comparing the number of books or the amount of money possessed by the 
children in each of the following pairs. For example: 

Debbie and Penny (books) 

Debbie has twice as many books as Penny. 


Alex and Debbie (money) 
Alex has half as much money as Debbie. 


Lisa and Helen (money) 
Lisa has five times as much money as Helen. 
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. Penny and Alex (money) 
. Chris and Terry (books) 

. Penny and Lisa (books) 

. Debbie and Tim (money) 
. Tim and Alex (money) 

. Penny and Tim (books) 

. Terry and Helen (money) 
. Terry and Helen (books) 
. Tim and Chris (books) 
10. Penny and Tim (money) 
Answers 


OOAONBDUOKRWN = 


10. Rewrite each of the following sentences as a comparison, using the comparative 
form of the underlined adjective, and the word than. Note that the phrase a great deal 
of is used instead of the adjective much. For each sentence, use the word or words 
given in brackets as the second part of the comparison. For example: 

We took many photographs. (he did) 

We took more photographs than he did. 


He drinks a great deal of coffee. (tea) 
He drinks more coffee than tea. 


She has few responsibilities. (I do) 
She has fewer responsibilities than | do. 


There is little danger. (you think) 
There is less danger than you think. 


. She reads many books. (I do) 

. They have had little success. (you have) 

. We bought a great deal of rice. (flour) 

. We had few accidents, we had expected) 

. The proposal has many advantages. (disadvantages) 
. She uses a great deal of honey. (sugar) 

. We eat little cheese. (meat) 

. They entertain few visitors. (we do) 

. He can speak many languages. (anyone else | know) 
10. They have few customers. (they would like) 

11. The project will take a great deal of time. (you think) 
12. This stove requires little fuel. (one would expect) 
Answers 


OOAONBDUBRWN = 


11. Rewrite each of the following sentences as a progressive comparison using the 
comparative form of the underlined adjective. For example: 

Many ducks flew overhead. 

More and more ducks flew overhead. 


Few leaves were falling. 
Fewer and fewer leaves were falling. 
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. We had many adventures. 

. Few visitors remained. 

. There was little danger that we would lose our way. 
. Few trees were planted. 

. Many tourists visit our city each year. 

. | saw few cars on the road. 

. The weather caused little difficulty. 

. They met many people. 

Answers 
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12. Write three sentences of your own, using the phrases similar to, different from and 
the same as. 


13. Rewrite each of the following sentences, keeping the meaning of the sentence, but 
using one of the phrases similar to, different from or the same as, as appropriate. 
Make sure that the verb of the rewritten sentence agrees with the subject of the 
sentence. For example: 

My essay and your essay are similar. 

My essay is similar to your essay. 


Their results and our results are different. 
Their results are different from our results. 


The price of the scarf and the price of the gloves are the same. 
The price of the scarf is the same as the price of the gloves. 


. My skates and his skates look similar. 

. This book and that book are different. 

. The child's height and the height of the table are the same. 

. This story and that story seem similar. 

. The date of the concert and the date of the play are the same. 
. The view from the window and the view from the door are different. 
. My sister and my cousin look similar. 

. This cake and that cake taste the same. 

. My experiences and your experiences are different. 

10. His schedule and your schedule are the same. 

Answers 


OONBDURWN = 


14. Each of the following sentences contains a comparison which is logically incorrect. 
Rewrite the sentences, adding whatever nouns or phrases are necessary in order to 
make the comparisons logically correct. For example: 

The price of honey was higher than sugar. 

The price of honey was higher than the price of sugar. 


The average rainfall for September is the same as February. 
The average rainfall for September is the same as the average rainfall for February. 


1. The vegetation of Europe differs from North America. 
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. The taxes in Singapore are lower than Canada. 

. The invention of the clarinet occurred more recently than the flute. 
. The speed limit in residential areas is lower than uninhabited areas. 
. The grammar of English is simpler than Arabic. 

. The climate of California is somewhat similar to Greece. 

. The boiling point of oil is higher than water. 

. The geometry of a pentagon is more complex than a square. 

. The density of water is greater than ice. 

10. The location of the library is more convenient than the post office. 
Answers 


OON DUK WN 


15. Simplify each of the following sentences by using that or those to replace the noun 
or phrase which is repeated in the second part of the comparison. For example: 

The song of the chickadee is more melodious than the song of the nuthatch. 

The song of the chickadee is more melodious than that of the nuthatch. 


The landforms of eastern Canada are similar to the landforms of Finland. 
The landforms of eastern Canada are similar to those of Finland. 


. The cuisine of France is more famous than the cuisine of England. 

. The fruits of the tropics are more varied than the fruits of temperate regions. 

. The growth form of the strawberry differs from the growth form of the raspberry. 
. The freezing point of salt water is lower than the freezing point of fresh water. 

. The traditions of Austria are as fascinating as the traditions of Greece. 

. The nutritional value of whole grain flour is greater than the nutritional value of 
refined flour. 

7. The mountains of Nepal are higher than the mountains of Europe. 

8. The teaching methods of today differ from the teaching methods of one hundred 
years ago. 

9. The tone of an old violin is often more beautiful than the tone of a new violin. 
10. The flowers of alpine pastures are more colorful than the flowers of the lowlands. 
Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 23 


Answers to Exercise 1: 
1. more resilient 2. more excited 3. more diligent 4. more experienced 5. more difficult 
6. more interesting 
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Answers to Exercise 2: 
1. harder 2. more beautiful 3. more expensive 4. newer 5. more refreshing 6. bigger 7. 
better 8. more delicate 9. tidier 10. more accurate 


Answers to Exercise 3: 

1. Terry is a better cook than | am. 2. That is a more complex question than you 
realize. 3. My puppy has bigger feet than yours does. 4. It was a more difficult decision 
than you might think. 5. That is a sandier part of the beach than this is. 6. He runs a 
more successful business than his father did. 7. Cliff has a worse temper than his 
brother does. 8. This rose bush has smaller flowers than that one does. 9. They own 
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more expensive bicycles than we do. 10. Robin proved to be a more courageous leader 
than anyone had expected. 11. The school has a larger auditorium than the city library 
does. 12. That car has a more efficient engine than this one does. 


Answers to Exercise 4: 

1. The rain became heavier and heavier. 2. The crowd grew more and more 
enthusiastic. 3. We became more and more uneasy. 4. Manufacturing companies were 
becoming larger and larger. 5. The weather grew worse and worse. 6. The compilation 
of accurate statistics is becoming more and more necessary. 7. Methods of diagnosis are 
becoming more and more accurate. 8. Their contribution to the project became more 
and more important. 9. Standards are becoming higher and higher. 10. They became 
more and more optimistic. 


Answers to Exercise 5: 

1. The issue is less important than | thought. 2. The train is less punctual than it used to 
be. 3. The spoons are less valuable than the candlesticks. 4. Nora is less excited than 
Karen is. 5. The bus is less crowded than the subway. 6. This movie is less entertaining 
than the one we saw last night. 


Answers to Exercise 6: 

1. The wind grew less and less fierce. 2. The tune became less and less recognizable. 3. 
Word processors are becoming less and less expensive. 4. The rainbow grew less and 
less bright. 5. The children became less and less alert. 6. The service became less and 
less convenient. 


Answers to Exercise 7: 
1. most intelligent 2. luckiest 3. best 4. most valuable 5. hottest 6. newest 7. most 
entertaining 8. bravest 9. driest 10. most talented 11. most direct 12. oldest 


Answers to Exercise 8: 
1. many 2. Little 3. Few 4. much 5. few 6. Much 7. Many 8. fewer 9. Little 10. Few 11. 
fewest 12. Little 13. less 14. much 15. least 16. many 


Answers to Exercise 9: 

1. Penny has three times as much money as Alex. 2. Chris has half as many books as 
Terry. 3. Penny has twice as many books as Lisa. 4. Debbie has four times as much 
money as Tim. 5. Tim has half as much money as Alex. 6. Penny has one-quarter as 
many books as Tim. 7. Terry has twice as much money as Helen. 8. Terry has eight 
times as many books as Helen. 9. Tim has three times as many books as Chris. 10. Penny 
has six times as much money as Tim. 


Answers to Exercise 10: 

1. She reads more books than I do. 2. They have had less success than you have. 3. We 
bought more rice than flour. 4. We had fewer accidents than we had expected. 5. The 
proposal has more advantages than disadvantages. 6. She uses more honey than sugar. 
7. We eat less cheese than meat. 8. They entertain fewer visitors than we do. 9. He can 
speak more languages than anyone else I know. 10. They have fewer customers than 
they would like. 11. The project will take more time than you think. 12. This stove 
requires less fuel than one would expect. 
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Answers to Exercise 11: 

1. We had more and more adventures. 2. Fewer and fewer visitors remained. 3. There 
was less and less danger that we would lose our way. 4. Fewer and fewer trees were 
planted. 5. More and more tourists visit our city each year. 6. | saw fewer and fewer 
cars on the road. 7. The weather caused us less and less difficulty. 8. They met more 
and more people. 


Answers to Exercise 13: 

1. My skates look similar to his skates. 2. This book is different from that book. 3. The 
child's height is the same as the height of the table. 4. This story seems similar to that 
story. 5. The date of the concert is the same as the date of the play. 6. The view from 
the window is different from the view from the door. 7. My sister looks similar to my 
cousin. 8. This cake tastes the same as that cake. 9. My experiences are different from 
your experiences. 10. His schedule is the same as your schedule. 


Answers to Exercise 14: 

1. The vegetation of Europe differs from the vegetation of North America. 2. The taxes 
in Singapore are lower than the taxes in Canada. 3. The invention of the clarinet 
occurred more recently than the invention of the flute. 4. The speed limit in residential 
areas is lower than the speed limit in uninhabited areas. 5. The grammar of English is 
simpler than the grammar of Arabic. 6. The climate of California is somewhat similar to 
the climate of Greece. 7. The boiling point of oil is higher than the boiling point of 
water. 8. The geometry of a pentagon is more complex than the geometry of a square. 
9. The density of water is greater than the density of ice. 10. The location of the library 
is more convenient than the location of the post office. 


Answers to Exercise 15: 

1. The cuisine of France is more famous than that of England. 2. The fruits of the 
tropics are more varied than those of temperate regions. 3. The growth form of the 
strawberry differs from than of the raspberry. 4. The freezing point of salt water is 
lower than that of fresh water. 5. The traditions of Austria are as fascinating as those of 
Greece. 6. The nutritional value of whole grain flour is greater than that of refined 
flour. 7. The mountains of Nepal are higher than those of Europe. 8. The teaching 
methods of today differ from those of one hundred years ago. 9. The tone of an old 
violin is often more beautiful than that of a new violin. 10. The flowers of alpine 
pastures are more colorful than those of the lowlands. 


CHAPTER 24. ADVERBS: POSITION IN A SENTENCE 


Words which are used to modify verbs or adjectives are usually referred to as adverbs. 
For instance, the adverbs in the following sentences are printed in bold type, and the 
words they modify are underlined. 
e.g. | often visit the library. 

It is surprisingly hot today. 
In the first example, the adverb often modifies the verb visit. In the second example, 
the adverb surprisingly modifies the adjective hot. 


Words which are used to modify adverbs can also be referred to as adverbs. 
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e.g. The train travels very quickly. 
In this example, the adverb very modifies the adverb quickly. 


1. Adverbs which modify adjectives and other adverbs 


Adverbs which modify adjectives or other adverbs usually immediately precede the 
words they modify. 
e.g. The package is extremely large. 

We experienced relatively few difficulties. 

Buses depart quite regularly. 
In these examples, the underlined adverbs immediately precede the words they modify. 
Extremely modifies the adjective large, relatively modifies the adjective few, and 
quite modifies the adverb regularly. 


The adverbs ago and enough are exceptional, since they usually follow the adjectives 
or adverbs they modify. 
e.g. That happened long ago. 

He is old enough to make his own decisions. 

We ran fast enough to catch the bus. 
In these examples, the adverbs ago and enough follow the words they modify. Ago 
modifies the adverb long, and enough modifies the adjective old and the adverb fast. 


It should be noted that in modern English, when enough is used as an adjective 
modifying a noun, it precedes the noun. For instance, in the following example, the 
adjective enough precedes the noun apples. 

e.g. Do we have enough apples to make a pie? 


However, when ago is used with a noun, it follows the noun. For instance, in the 
following example, ago follows the noun months. 

e.g. That happened six months ago. 

The reason for this may be found in the history of the word. Ago, formerly spelled 
agone, was originally a past participle. 


a. Intensifiers 
An adverb which is used to modify adjectives and adverbs, but which is not usually used 
to modify verbs, can be referred to as an intensifier. In the following examples, the 
intensifiers are printed in bold type. 
e.g. | am very happy. 

The film was quite good. 

You did that rather well. 

Must you leave so soon? 
In these examples, very modifies the adjective happy, quite modifies the adjective 
good, rather modifies the adverb well, and so modifies the adverb soon. 


The following words are commonly used as intensifiers: 
fairly 


quite 
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rather 
SO 

too 
very 


In addition, the word really is often used as an intensifier in informal English. 


e.g. The film was really good. 
You did that really well. 


2. Adverbs which modify verbs 


The following table gives examples of six different types of adverb which can be used to 
modify verbs. 


Adverbs of Adverbs of Adverbs of Adverbs of Connecting Negative 

Frequency Manner Location Time Adverbs Adverbs 
always carefully ahead again also barely 
ever correctly back early consequently hardly 
frequently eagerly forward late furthermore little 
generally easily here now hence never 
never fast high sometime however not 
often loudly low then moreover nowhere 
rarely patiently near today nevertheless rarely 
seldom quickly outside tomorrow otherwise scarcely 
sometimes quietly somewhere tonight therefore seldom 
usually well there yesterday thus 


a. Adverbs of frequency 
Adverbs of frequency answer the question How often? 


An adverb which modifies a verb may occupy one of three main positions in a clause. 
These positions may be referred to as the beginning position, the middle position, and 
the end position. Adverbs of frequency may occupy any of these positions. In the 
following examples, the adverbs of frequency are printed in bold type. 


An adverb in the beginning position is located at the beginning of a clause. For 
example: 

Often the wind blows less strongly at night. 
In this example, the adverb of frequency often is located at the beginning of the 
clause. 


Most adverbs can occupy the beginning position in a clause. The use of this position 
tends to emphasize the adverb. 


An adverb in the end position occurs after an intransitive verb, or after the direct 
object of a transitive verb. 
e.g. He speaks seldom. 

| visit her frequently. 
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In the first example, seldom follows the intransitive verb speaks. In the second 
example, frequently follows the direct object her of the transitive verb visit. 


Usually only one adverb at a time can occupy the beginning position or the middle 
position in a clause. However, more than one adverb at a time can occupy the end 
position in a clause. 


When more than one adverb occurs in the end position, the different types of adverb 
are usually placed in a certain order. For instance, in the end position, adverbs of 
frequency usually follow adverbs of manner and adverbs of location, and precede 
adverbs of time and adverbs of purpose. 


Adverbs of frequency which consist of single words most often occupy the middle 
position of a clause. The location of adverbs in the middle position varies depending on 
the type of verb used. Adverbs in the middle position occupy the locations indicated 
below: 


1) They follow the Simple Present and Simple Past of the verb to be. 

2) They precede the Simple Present and Simple Past of verbs other than the verb to 
be. 

3) They follow the first auxiliary, in tenses which have auxiliaries. 

4) They precede the first auxiliary, or the Simple Present or Simple Past of the verb to 
be, in short answers. 


The following examples illustrate the use of adverbs of frequency in the middle position 
of a clause. The relevant verbs are underlined. 

1) We are always on time. 

2) He rarely makes a mistake. 

3) | have often wondered about that. 

4) Have you seen this movie before? No, | never have. 
In the preceding examples, always follows are, the Simple Present of the verb to be; 
rarely precedes makes, the Simple Present of a verb other than the verb to be; often 
follows the first auxiliary have of the verb have wondered; and never precedes the 
auxiliary have in the short answer I never have. 


See Exercise 1. 


In negative statements, and negative questions with not, adverbs in the middle position 
of a clause usually follow the word not. 
e.g. Negative Statement: They do not often miss the bus. 
Question with Not: Does he not usually know the answers? 
In these examples, the adverbs often and usually follow the word not. 


In affirmative questions, and negative questions with n't, adverbs in the middle position 
of a clause usually follow the subject of the clause. In the following examples, the 
subjects are underlined. 
e.g. Affirmative Question: Is it always this cold in February? 

Question with n't: Doesn't he usually know the answers? 
In the first example, the adverb always follows the subject it. In the second example, 
the adverb usually follows the subject he. 
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It should be noted that the adverbs daily, weekly, monthly, yearly and annually 
usually do not occupy the middle position of a clause. 


See Exercise 2. 


Verbs may be modified not only by single-word adverbs, but also by adverb phrases and 
clauses. Like adverbs of frequency, adverb phrases and clauses of frequency answer the 
question How often? 


Adverb phrases and clauses of frequency usually occupy either the beginning or end 
position of a clause. 
e.g. Once in a while, | like to try something new. 

We visited the museum as often as we could. 
In the first example, the adverb phrase of frequency once in a while occupies the 
beginning position of the clause I like to try something new. In the second example, 
the adverb clause of frequency as often as we could occupies the end position of the 
clause We visited the museum. 


It should be noted that except in the case of commonly used adverbs such as now, then 
, today, tomorrow, sometimes, usually, maybe and perhaps, adverbs and adverb 
phrases at the beginning of a clause must usually be followed by commas. In the 
following examples, the commas are underlined. 
e.g. Unfortunately, it began to rain. 

As often as possible, we went outside for a walk. 


b. Adverbs of time 
Adverbs of time answer the question When? 


Adverbs of time usually occupy either the beginning position or the end position of a 
clause. In the following examples, the adverbs of time are printed in bold type. 
e.g. Today | will go to the library. 

| will go to the post office tomorrow. 
In the first example, today occupies the beginning position of a clause. In the second 
example, tomorrow occupies the end position of a clause. 


In the end position, adverbs of time usually follow adverbs of manner and adverbs of 
location. 


With a few exceptions, such as now, then and once, most adverbs of time may not 
occupy the middle position of a clause. 


The adverbs now, then and once may occupy any of the three positions in a clause. For 
instance, in the following examples, now occupies the first position, the middle 
position, and the end position of a clause. 
e.g. Now it is time to leave. 

It is now time to leave. 

It is time to leave now. 


It should be noted that sometimes is an adverb of frequency, whereas sometime is an 
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adverb of time. 
e.g. | sometimes see him in the park. 

| would like to read that book sometime. 
In the first example, the adverb of frequency sometimes occupies the middle position 
of a clause. In the second example, the adverb of time sometime occupies the end 
position of a clause. 


Adverb phrases and clauses of time usually occupy either the beginning or end position 
of a clause. 
e.g. At nine o'clock, the train will leave. 

| will call you when | am ready. 
In the first example, the adverb phrase at nine o'clock occupies the beginning position 
of the clause the train will leave. In the second example, the adverb clause when | am 
ready occupies the end position of the clause I will call you. 


c. Adverbs of manner 

Adverbs of manner answer the question How? Many adverbs of manner have the ending 
ly. The formation and use of adverbs of manner will be discussed in more detail in the 
next chapter. 


Adverbs of manner most often occupy the end position of a clause, where they follow 
an intransitive verb, or the direct object of a transitive verb. 
e.g. We waited patiently for the play to begin. 

| sold the strawberries quickly. 
In the first example, the adverb of manner patiently follows the intransitive verb 
waited. In the second example, the adverb of manner quickly follows the direct object 
strawberries of the transitive verb sold. 


An adverb of manner may be placed at the beginning of a clause, in order to emphasize 
the idea expressed by the adverb. 
e.g. Patiently, we waited for the show to begin. 
Quickly, | sold the strawberries. 
In these examples, the ideas expressed by patiently and quickly are emphasized. 


Adverbs of manner are often placed in the middle position of a clause, particularly 
when the clause contains no adverb of frequency. 
e.g. | slowly opened the door. 

| have carefully considered all of the possibilities. 
In the first example, the adverb of manner slowly precedes opened, a verb in the 
Simple Past. In the second example, the adverb of manner carefully follows the 
auxiliary have of the verb have considered. 


In informal English, adverbs of manner are often placed immediately after the word to 
of an infinitive. When this is done, the infinitive is referred to as a split infinitive. 
e.g. | wanted to carefully consider the situation. 

In this example, the infinitive to consider is split by the adverb carefully. 


However, in formal English, it is considered preferable not to use split infinitives. In 


formal English, the above example could be written: 
| wanted to consider the situation carefully. 
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Adverb phrases and clauses of manner usually occupy the end position of a clause. 
e.g. We arrived on foot. 

We finished the work as quickly as we could. 
In the first example, the adverb phrase of manner on foot follows the intransitive verb 
arrived. In the second example, the adverb clause of manner as quickly as we could 
follows the direct object work of the transitive verb finished. 


Adverb phrases and clauses of manner are sometimes placed at the beginning of a 
clause, for emphasis. For example: 

As quickly as we could, we finished the work. 
In this example, the adverb clause as quickly as we could is emphasized. 


d. Connecting adverbs 

Adverbs such as however, nevertheless and therefore are often used to connect the 
ideas expressed by the clauses in which they occur to ideas expressed in previous 
clauses. In the following examples, the connecting adverbs are printed in bold type. 


Connecting adverbs are often placed at the beginning of a clause. 
e.g. | would like to go skiing. However, | have too much work to do. 
She was very busy; nevertheless, she found time to go swimming. 


In the first example, the adverb however, which occurs at the beginning of the clause | 
have too much work to do, connects the idea expressed in this clause with the idea 
expressed in the previous clause, | would like to go skiing. In the second example, the 
adverb nevertheless, which occurs at the beginning of the clause she found time to go 
swimming, connects the idea expressed in this clause with the idea expressed in the 
previous clause, she was very busy. 


Many connecting adverbs may be placed in the middle position of a clause. This is often 
done when the clause contains no adverb of frequency. 
e.g. | am, nevertheless, anxious to continue. 

We thus had no difficulty finding the motel. 

We have, therefore, decided to do it. 


In the first example, nevertheless follows am, the Simple Present of the verb to be. In 
the second example, thus precedes had, the Simple Past of a verb other than the verb 
to be. In the third example, therefore follows the auxiliary have of the verb have 
decided. 


The adverb however may occupy any of the three positions in a clause. As illustrated in 
the following examples, a connecting adverb is usually separated by commas from the 
rest of the sentence. 
e.g. However, it has stopped snowing. 

It has, however, stopped snowing. 

It has stopped snowing, however. 


It should be noted that the adverb instead is often placed at the end of a clause. 
e.g. Because there was no meat, | bought fish instead. 
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Connecting adverb phrases are most often placed at the beginning of a clause. For 
example: 

As a result, | decided to study hard. 
In this example, the phrase as a result is placed at the beginning of the clause I 
decided to study hard. 


The following table summarizes the most commonly used positions for the four different 
types of adverb discussed above. 


Type of Adverb Most commonly used Position in Clause 
Adverb of frequency Middle position 
Adverb of time End position, following adverbs of manner and location 
Adverb of manner End position, preceding other adverbs 
Connecting adverb Beginning position 


See Exercise 3. 


e. Adverb phrases and clauses of purpose 

Adverb phrases and clauses of purpose answer the question Why? This question is 
usually answered by a phrase or clause, rather than by a single-word adverb. In the 
following examples, the adverb phrases and clauses of purpose are underlined. 


Adverb phrases and clauses of purpose usually occupy the end position of a clause, and 
follow any other adverbs, or adverb phrases or clauses. 
e.g. | went to the store yesterday to buy a coat. 

| need to buy a new coat soon because my old one is worn out. 
In the first example, the adverb phrase of purpose to buy a coat occupies the end 
position of a clause, following the adverb of time yesterday. In the second example, 
the adverb clause of purpose because my old one is worn out occupies the end 
position of a clause, following the adverb of time soon. 


Adverb phrases or clauses of purpose are sometimes placed at the beginning of a 

clause, for emphasis. 

e.g. To reach the airport on time, we had to complete the trip in two hours. 
Because it was such a beautiful day, | decided to go for a walk. 


In the first example, the adverb phrase of purpose to reach the airport on time is 
placed at the beginning of the clause we had to complete the trip in two hours. In the 
second example, the adverb clause because it was such a beautiful day is placed at 
the beginning of the clause I decided to go for a walk. 


f. Adverbs of location 
Adverbs of location answer the question Where? 


Adverbs of location, and adverb phrases and clauses of location, most often occupy the 
end position of a clause, where they precede adverbs of time and adverbs of purpose. 
In the following examples, the adverbs and adverb phrases and clauses of location are 
underlined. 

e.g. | am going there tomorrow. 
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He left his bicycle in the driveway last night. 
| know the office where she works. 


In the first example, the adverb of location there follows the verb am going, and 
precedes the adverb of time tomorrow. In the second example, the adverb phrase of 
location in the driveway follows the object bicycle of the verb left, and precedes the 
adverb phrase of time last night. In the third example, the adverb clause of location 
where she works follows the object office of the verb know. 


It should be noted that the position of adverbs and adverb phrases and clauses of 
location relative to other types of adverb is affected by whether or not the verb being 
modified is a verb of motion. 


A verb of motion is a verb which describes some type of movement. The verbs come, 
go, arrive, leave, walk, run and fly are examples of verbs of motion. 


If the verb of a clause is not a verb of motion, the most usual order of the different 
types of adverb in the end position of a clause is as follows: 


Adverb of Manner 
Adverb of Location 
Adverb of Time 
Adverb of Purpose 


The following example illustrates this order: 


We waited patiently outside the theater all afternoon to buy tickets. 
Type of Phrase: Manner Location Time Purpose 


See Exercise 4. 


The order may be varied if it is desired to emphasize one of the adverb phrases. For 
instance, the adverb phrase of time all afternoon could be given more emphasis by 
placing it immediately after the adverb patiently, as follows: 

We waited patiently all afternoon outside the theater to buy tickets. 


When the verb of a clause is a verb of motion, any adverb of location, or adverb phrase 
or clause of location, is usually placed immediately after the verb. The following table 
compares the position of adverbs following verbs of motion with the position of adverbs 
following other verbs. 


The most usual Position of Adverbs following a Verb 


Order of Adverbs following Order of Adverbs following a Verb 
a Verb of Motion which is not a Verb of Motion 
Adverb of Location Adverb of Manner 
Adverb of Manner Adverb of Location 
Adverb of Time Adverb of Time 
Adverb of Purpose Adverb of Purpose 
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It can be seen that the order of the adverbs following the two types of verb is the same 
except for the relative order of the adverb of location and the adverb of manner. 


The following example illustrates the most usual order of the four different types of 
adverb phrase following a verb of motion: 


| will go to the library by bus tomorrow to return the book. 
Type of Phrase: Location Manner Time Purpose 


See Exercise 5. 
Adverbs and adverb phrases and clauses of location are sometimes placed at the 
beginning of a clause, for emphasis. 
e.g. Here, the glacier deposited soil and rocks. 

On the way to school, she saw a robin building its nest. 

Wherever | look, | see signs of spring. 
In these examples, the adverb here, the adverb phrase on the way to school and the 
adverb clause wherever | look are each placed at the beginning of a clause. 


Adverbs of location usually cannot be placed in the middle position of a clause. 


i. Here and There 
The words here and there, indicating location, are often used at the beginning of a 
clause, followed by the verb to be. 


In this construction, if the subject of the verb is a noun, the subject follows the verb. 
e.g. Here are the tickets. 

There was our bus. 
In these examples, the noun subjects tickets and bus follow the verbs are and was. 


However, if the subject of the verb is a personal pronoun, the subject precedes the 
verb. 
e.g. Here they are. 

There it was. 
In these examples, the personal pronoun subjects they and it precede the verbs are and 
was. 


When the subject follows the verb, care must be taken to make sure that the verb 
agrees with its subject. 
e.g. Here is one of the examples. 

There are his aunt and uncle. 
In the first example, the verb is is singular to agree with the singular subject one. In 
the second example, the verb are is plural to agree with the plural subject his aunt and 
uncle. 


See Exercise 6. 


ii. There used as an introductory word 
In addition to being used to indicate location, there can also be used as an introductory 
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word, in clauses indicating the existence of something. There as an introductory word 
is often used with verbs such as to be, to appear and to seem. In the following 
examples, the verbs are underlined. 
e.g. There is a public holiday on Monday. 

There are three universities in the city. 

There seem to be two possible answers to this question. 


In affirmative statements using this construction, the subject follows the verb. In the 
following examples, the subjects are underlined. 
e.g. There are only twenty-four hours in a day. 

There seems to be a message for you. 
In the first example, the verb are is plural, to agree with the plural subject hours. In 
the second example, the verb seems is singular, to agree with the singular subject 
message. 


In questions using this construction, there follows the verb in the case of the Simple 
Present or Simple Past of the verb to be; otherwise, there follows the first auxiliary. In 
the case of the Simple Present and Simple Past of verbs other than the verb to be, the 
auxiliary to do must be used. In the following examples, the verbs are underlined. 
e.g. Is there a post office near here? 

Were there many people on the train? 

Can there be any doubt about it? 

Do there seem to be any maple trees in this forest? 
In the first two examples, there follows is and were, the Simple Present and Simple 
Past of the verb to be. In the last two examples, there follows the first auxiliaries can 
and do. 


iii. Inverted word order 

When used with a verb of motion, an adverb or adverb phrase of location may be placed 
at the beginning of a clause, followed immediately by the verb, followed by the noun 
subject of the verb. This construction is summarized below, followed by examples. 


adverb phrase verb of noun 

of location + motion + subject 

Up the hill trundled the train. 
Here come our friends. 


If the subject of the verb is a personal pronoun, the subject must precede the verb, as 
illustrated below: 


adverb phrase pronoun verb of 
of location + subject + motion 
Up the hill it trundled. 
Here they come. 


See Exercise 7. 
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g. Negative adverbs 

Negative adverbs include adverbs with an explicit negative meaning, such as never, not 
and nowhere, as well as adverbs with an implied negative meaning, such as hardly, 
scarcely and seldom. 


i. Double negatives 

In modern English, there is a rule that a clause containing one negative word expresses 
a negative meaning, but a clause containing two negative words expressed an 
affirmative meaning. In the case of a clause with two negative words, it is considered 
that one of these words negates the other, so that an affirmative meaning results. The 
presence of two negative words in a clause is referred to as a double negative. 


In some dialects of English, clauses containing two negative words may be used to 
express a negative meaning. 
e.g. I'm not saying nothing about it. 

He never told nobody the secret. 
However, this use of the double negative is considered to be grammatically incorrect in 
standard English. 


For each of the above examples, the double negative can be eliminated by omitting or 
altering one of the negative words. Thus, the meaning of the first example could be 
correctly expressed by either of the following sentences: 

I'm saying nothing about it. or 

I'm not saying anything about it. 


Similarly, the meaning of the second example could be correctly expressed by either of 
the following sentences: 

He told nobody the secret. or 

He never told anybody the secret. 


See Exercise 8. 


ii. Inverted word order 

If a clause begins with a negative adverb, inverted word order must usually be used, 
with the subject following the Simple Present or Simple Past of the verb to be, or the 
first auxiliary. In the case of the Simple Present or Simple Past of any verb other than 
the verb to be, the auxiliary to do must be used. This construction is summarized 
below, followed by examples. 


Simple form of 
negative adverb +  verbtobeor + subject 


or adverb phrase first auxiliary 

Never before was | so eager to reach home. 
Little did we think we would meet again. 
Seldom had they tasted such a delicacy. 


Following are other examples of this type of construction. The negative adverbs and 
adverb phrases are printed in bold type, and the subjects of the verbs are underlined. 
e.g. Seldom was he at a loss for words. 
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Scarcely had we left the house, when it began to rain. 

Not for many years was the true story known. 

No sooner did the bell ring than the children ran out of the school. 
In the first example, the subject he follows was, the Simple Past of the verb to be. In 
the succeeding examples, the subjects we, story and bell follow the auxiliaries had, 
was and did, respectively. 


See Exercise 9. 


In this type of inverted construction, if there is used as an introductory word, there 
follows the Simple Past or Simple Present of the verb to be, or the first auxiliary. 
e.g. Seldom were there more than five ducks on the pond. 

Rarely had there been more swans on the lake than there were that day. 
In the first example, there follows were, the Simple Past of the verb to be. In the 
second example, there follows the auxiliary had, of the verb had been. 


It should be noted that the expression so ... that can also be used with inverted word 
order. 

e.g. So exhausted were we that we fell asleep at the table. 

In this example, the subject we follows the verb were. 


3. Interrogative adverbs 


The adverbs how, when, where and why can be used as interrogative adverbs at the 
beginning of direct questions. The interrogative adverbs in the following direct 
questions are printed in bold type. 
e.g. How are you? 

When is he coming? 

Where were you? 

Why did you say that? 


As shown in these examples, inverted word order must be used, with the subject 
following the Simple Past or Simple Present of the verb to be, or the first auxiliary. In 
the case of the Simple Present and Simple Past of verbs other than the verb to be, the 
auxiliary to do must be used. In the following examples, the subjects are underlined. 
e.g. How is your sister? 

When did you see him? 

Where is she going? 

Why has he changed his mind? 


In these examples, the subject sister follows the verb is, and the subjects you, she and 
he follow the auxiliaries did, is and has, respectively. 


See Exercise 10. 


As well as being used as interrogative adjectives at the beginning of direct questions, 
how, when, where and why can also be used at the beginning of subordinate clauses. 
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In the following examples, the subordinate clauses are underlined. 
e.g. Be ready to start when you hear the signal. 
He camped close to where the brook flows into the lake. 
In the first example, when you hear the signal is an adverb clause of time. In the 
second example, where the brook flows into the lake is an adverb clause of location. 


In addition to being used at the beginning of adverb clauses, how, when, where and 
why can also be used at the beginning of indirect questions. In the following examples, 
the indirect questions are underlined. 

e.g. | want to know how he did that. 


| wonder when they will arrive. 
Please tell me where the school is. 


| will ask why she left early. 


As pointed out previously, inverted word order is not used in indirect questions. Thus, 
the subject of an indirect question precedes the verb. In the following examples, the 
subjects are underlined. 
e.g. We should find out how the information was transmitted. 

Ask her when she will be here. 

| wonder where they are. 

Please find out why he could not come with us. 
In these examples, the subjects information, she, they and he precede the verbs was 
transmitted, will be, are and could come. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 24 


1. Rewrite each of the following sentences, placing the adverb of frequency given in 
brackets in the middle position of the main clause. For example: 

She is late for work. (rarely) 

She is rarely late for work. 


We visit him on Sundays. (sometimes) 
We sometimes visit him on Sundays. 


| have read that book before. (never) 
| have never read that book before. 


Yes, | do. (usually) 
Yes, | usually do. 


. | had wanted to see the ocean. (always) 

. They do. (frequently) 

. She is very friendly. (usually) 

. They have the opportunity to travel. (seldom) 

. | am at home in the mornings. (generally) 

. He has. (always) 

. We were given free transportation to the school. (frequently) 

. Birds return to the place where they were born to build their nests. (often) 
. Albatrosses are seen close to shore. (seldom) 

0. We would. (never) 
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11. They follow the news. (rarely) 
12. Maple wood is used to make violins. (sometimes) 
Answers 


2. Rewrite each of the following sentences, placing the adverb of frequency given in 
brackets in the middle position of the main clause. For example: 

Have you visited New York? (ever) 

Have you ever visited New York? 


| do not go to the library on the weekend. (always) 
| do not always go to the library on the weekend. 


. He did not arrive on time. (ever) 

. Do you visit Boston? (often) 

. Are they surprised at the results? (frequently) 

. The children do not follow our instructions. (always) 
. Do you wonder what will happen next? (sometimes) 
. Did they find the missing information? (ever) 

. We do not stay out after dark. (usually) 

. The facts are not known. (generally) 

Answers 
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3. For each of the following sentences, place the adverbs given in brackets in their most 
usual positions in the sentence. Place connecting adverbs in the beginning position, 
place adverbs of frequency in the middle position, and place adverbs of manner and 
adverbs of time in the end position. Adverbs of manner should precede adverbs of time. 
For example: 

They left. (early, usually) 


They usually left early. 


We proceeded. (cautiously, therefore) 
Therefore, we proceeded cautiously. 


We will review our options. (tomorrow, carefully) 
We will review our options carefully tomorrow. 


. We pick the flowers. (carefully, usually) 

. She answers. (correctly, rarely) 

. He is wrong. (however, seldom) 

. We will attend the concert. (therefore, tonight) 

. We found the hotel. (easily, nevertheless) 

. They left. (quietly, this morning) 

. She wins first prize. (always, furthermore) 

. He finished. (late, often) 

. We reached the station. (quickly, consequently) 
10. You speak. (loudly, never) 

11. We would have gone to the beach. (otherwise, yesterday) 
12. They worked. (quickly, today) 

13. | want to analyze the book. (carefully, sometime) 
14. We arrive. (early, sometimes) 
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Answers 


4. The following sentences do not contain verbs of motion. Complete each sentence by 
placing the adverbs and adverb phrases given in brackets in the end position, in the 
following order: 

Adverb of Manner 

Adverb of Location 

Adverb of Time 

Adverb of Purpose 


For example: 
The tickets sold. (at the box office, quickly, this afternoon) 
The tickets sold quickly at the box office this afternoon. 


| bought some film. (to photograph the parade, at the store, yesterday) 
| bought some film at the store yesterday to photograph the parade. 


. We ate. (at the restaurant, well, yesterday evening) 

. They will be. (next month, on business, in France) 

. The children whispered. (on Christmas Eve, excitedly, in front of the tree) 
. We hung the picture. (on the wall, carefully) 

. The birds twittered. (this morning, outside the window, loudly) 

. The boys and girls waited. (for the parade to pass by, impatiently) 

. We slept. (all afternoon, on the grass, soundly) 

. The choir sang. (last week, beautifully, at the competition) 

. We watched the skaters. (to determine who might win the competition, avidly, this 
morning) 

10. The moon shone. (over the water, long after the sun had set, brilliantly) 
Answers 
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5. For each of the following sentences, paying attention to whether or not the sentence 
contains a verb of motion, place the adverbs and adverb phrases given in brackets in 
the correct order in the end position of the sentence. For example: 

He lived. (for six years, happily, in Copenhagen) 

He lived happily in Copenhagen for six years. 


They returned. (from Holland, last week, unexpectedly) 
They returned from Holland unexpectedly last week. 


. They stood. (at the bus stop, for twenty minutes, patiently) 

. We arrived. (here, last night, on foot) 

. The young child walked. (by herself, this morning, to school) 

. They were waiting. (at seven o'clock, eagerly, outside the fairgrounds) 

. She arrived. (in a black limousine, at the hotel) 

. Chickadees build their nests. (in dense evergreens, in the early spring, secretively) 
. The waves crashed. (against the shore, loudly) 

. | walked. (in the rain, to work, yesterday) 

. He sat. (until the announcements were finished, on the edge of his chair, 
expectantly) 

10. We left. (this morning, home, in a hurry) 
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11. She went. (by bus, downtown, today) 
12. They talked. (for an hour, animatedly, on the front lawn) 
Answers 


6. For each of the following sentences, fill in the blank with is or are, as appropriate. 
For example: 

Here __ one of the computations. 

Here is one of the computations. 


There __ all of the results. 
There are all of the results. 


1. There his brother and sister. 

2. Here the news. 

3. There several of her classmates. 
4. Here both of the disks. 

5. There a pair of pliers. 

6. Here a few chocolates. 

7. Here a box of eggs. 

8. There two of the books. 

9. Here another of the magazines. 
10. Here some of the answers. 

ii. There one of his brothers. 

12. Here the essays. 

Answers 


7. Rewrite the following sentences, replacing the underlined phrases with personal 
pronouns, and changing the word order as necessary. For example: 

Over the treetops sailed the kite. 

Over the treetops it sailed. 


Here comes our teacher. 
Here he comes. 


. Up the stairs dashed the reporter. 

. Onto the stage glided the ballerina. 

. Here is the butter. 

. There go the geese. 

. To and fro rode the girl on the horse. 
. Here come the children. 

. High in the heavens shone the lights of a million stars. 
. There goes the train. 

. Into the hotel darted the boy. 

10. Here are your keys. 

11. Over the grass rolled the ball. 

12. There is my aunt. 

Answers 
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8. The following sentences are incorrect, because each contains a double negative. 
Each sentence can be corrected by omitting or altering one of the negative expressions. 
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Write two corrected versions for each sentence. For example: 
We have not got no sugar. 
We have got no sugar. 
or We have not got any sugar. 


| have never seen nothing like it before. 
| have seen nothing like it before. 
or | have never seen anything like it before. 


. He does not need no advice. 

. We never go nowhere interesting. 

. | did not get none of the answers right. 

. She does not know nothing. 

. We had not met neither of the boys before. 
. They did not do no harm. 

. He never speaks to nobody. 

. You do not have no reason to behave like that. 
. | do not know nothing about it. 

10. | do not have no time for such things. 
Answers 
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9. For each of the following sentences, add the negative expression shown in brackets 
at the beginning of the sentence, and make any other changes that are necessary. For 
example: 

| had reached home when | remembered the message. (hardly) 

Hardly had | reached home when | remembered the message. 


We had the opportunity to do whatever we wanted. (seldom) 
Seldom did we have the opportunity to do whatever we wanted. 


. We had entered the room when the telephone rang. (scarcely) 

. | have seen a more beautiful ballet than that one. (never) 

. We realized that a dangerous stretch of road lay ahead of us. (little) 
. | have worked as hard as | could. (never before) 

. A writer can express his exact feelings in words. (rarely) 

. We perceive everything that is around us. (hardly ever) 

. One can find a more striking example of erosion than the Grand Canyon. (nowhere) 
. They guessed what was about to happen. (little) 

. | am entirely satisfied with my situation. (seldom) 

10. One comprehends a complex situation immediately. (rarely) 
Answers 
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10. Paying attention to the correct word order, rewrite the underlined indirect 
questions as direct questions. For example: 

| would like to know why you are here. 

Why are you here? 


| wonder how often he comes here. 
How often does he come here? 
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Tell me where you have been. 
Where have you been? 


. | want to know how much money you collected. 
. | wonder where they were. 


. Tell me why I should attend the meeting. 

. | would like to know when he finds time for his hobbies. 

. Do you know why she left school? 

. | am curious to know how many times you have seen this movie. 
. Will you tell me when you completed the assignment? 

. He will ask how long it will take. 

. Tell me where you are. 


10. | wonder why she did not reply. 
11. Find out when the bank opens. 


12. Can you tell me where she is staying? 
Answers 
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11. Paying attention to the correct word order, use the phrases given in brackets to 
rewrite the following direct questions as indirect questions. For example: 

Where is the nearest store? (Please find out) 

Please find out where the nearest store is. 


How many boxes of paper did he order? (We need to know) 
We need to know how many boxes of paper he ordered. 


Why has she not finished the assignment? (I will ask her) 
| will ask her why she has not finished the assignment. 


. Why is the information not here? (Please tell me) 

. When will they finish work? (Did you ask) 

. Where has she studied? (I wonder) 

. How many pounds of cherries did you sell? (Tell us) 
. Why was the meeting cancelled? (Will you tell me) 

. How long will the trip take? (I wonder) 

. How is he? (Did you hear) 

. Why do they have difficulty with the work? (I wonder) 
. When does she plan to leave? (Ask her) 

10. How much time do you have? (Please let me know) 
11. Where is the post office? (I am not sure) 

12. Where did you buy that book? (Tell me) 

Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 24 


Answers to Exercise 1: 

1. | had always wanted to see the ocean. 2. They frequently do. 3. She is usually very 
friendly. 4. They seldom have the opportunity to travel. 5. | am generally at home in 
the mornings. 6. He always has. 7. We were frequently given free transportation to the 
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school. 8. Birds often return to the place where they were born to build their nests. 9. 
Albatrosses are seldom seen close to shore. 10. We never would. 11. They rarely follow 
the news. 12. Maple wood is sometimes used to make violins. 


Answers to Exercise 2: 

1. He did not ever arrive on time. 2. Do you often visit Boston? 3. Are they frequently 
surprised at the results? 4. The children do not always follow our instructions. 5. Do you 
sometimes wonder what will happen next? 6. Did they ever find the missing 
information? 7. We do not usually stay out after dark. 8. The facts are not generally 
known. 


Answers to Exercise 3: 

1. We usually pick the flowers carefully. 2. She rarely answers correctly. 3. However, 
he is seldom wrong. 4. Therefore, we will attend the concert tonight. 5. Nevertheless, 
we found the hotel easily. 6. They left quietly this morning. 7. Furthermore, she always 
wins first prize. 8. He often finished late. 9. Consequently, we reached the station 
quickly. 10. You never speak loudly. 11. Otherwise, we would have gone to the beach 
yesterday. 12. They worked quickly today. 13. | want to analyze the book carefully 
sometime. 14. We sometimes arrive early. 


Answers to Exercise 4: 

1. We ate well at the restaurant yesterday evening. 2. They will be in France next 
month on business. 3. The children whispered excitedly in front of the tree on 
Christmas Eve. 4. We hung the picture carefully on the wall. 5. The birds twittered 
loudly outside the window this morning. 6. The boys and girls waited impatiently for the 
parade to pass by. 7. We slept soundly on the grass all afternoon. 8. The choir sang 
beautifully at the competition last week. 9. We watched the skaters avidly this 
morning, to determine who might win the competition. 10. The moon shone brilliantly 
over the water long after the sun had set. 


Answers to Exercise 5: 

1. They stood patiently at the bus stop for twenty minutes. 2. We arrived here on foot 
last night. 3. The young child walked to school by herself this morning. 4. They were 
waiting eagerly outside the fairgrounds at seven o'clock. 5. She arrived at the hotel in a 
black limousine. 6. Chickadees build their nests secretively in dense evergreens in the 
early spring. 7. The waves crashed loudly against the shore. 8. | walked to work in the 
rain yesterday. 9. He sat expectantly on the edge of his chair until the announcements 
were finished. 10. We left home in a hurry this morning. 11. She went downtown by bus 
today. 12. They talked animatedly on the front lawn for an hour. 


Answers to Exercise 6: 
1. are 2. is 3. are 4. are 5. is 6. are 7. is 8. are 9. is 10. are 11. is 12. are 


Answers to Exercise 7: 

1. Up the stairs he (or she) dashed. 2. Onto the stage she glided. 3. Here it is. 4. There 
they go. 5. To and fro she rode. 6. Here they come. 7. High in the heavens they shone. 
8. There it goes. 9. Into the hotel he darted. 10. Here they are. 11. Over the grass it 
rolled. 12. There she is. 


Answers to Exercise 8: 
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1. He needs no advice. or He does not need any advice. 2. We go nowhere interesting. 
or We never go anywhere interesting. 3. | got none of the answers right. or | did not get 
any of the answers right. 4. She knows nothing. or She does not know anything. 5. We 
had met neither of the boys before. or We had not met either of the boys before. 6. 
They did no harm. or They did not do any harm. 7. He speaks to nobody. or He never 
speaks to anybody. 8. You have no reason to behave like that. or You do not have any 
reason to behave like that. 9. | know nothing about it. or | do not know anything about 
it. 10. | have no time for such things. or | do not have any time for such things. 


Answers to Exercise 9: 

1. Scarcely had we entered the room when the telephone rang. 2. Never have | seen a 
more beautiful ballet than that one. 3. Little did we realize that a dangerous stretch of 
road lay ahead of us. 4. Never before have | worked as hard as | could. 5. Rarely can a 
writer express his exact feelings in words. 6. Hardly ever do we perceive everything 
that is around us. 7. Nowhere can one find a more striking example of erosion than the 
Grand Canyon. 8. Little did they guess what was about to happen. 9. Seldom am I 
entirely satisfied with my situation. 10. Rarely does one comprehend a complex 
situation immediately. 


Answers to Exercise 10: 

1. How much money did you collect? 2. Where were they? 3. Why should I attend the 
meeting? 4. When does he find time for his hobbies? 5. Why did she leave school? 6. 
How many times have you seen this movie? 7. When did you complete the assignment? 
8. How long will it take? 9. Where are you? 10. Why did she not reply? 11. When does 
the bank open? 12. Where is she staying? 


Answers to Exercise 11: 

1. Please tell me why the information is not here. 2. Did you ask when they will finish 
work? 3. | wonder where she has studied. 4. Tell us how many pounds of cherries you 
sold. 5. Will you tell me why the meeting was cancelled? 6. | wonder how long the trip 
will take. 7. Did you hear how he is? 8. | wonder why they have difficulty with the work. 
9. Ask her when she plans to leave. 10. Please let me know how much time you have. 
11. | am not sure where the post office is. 12. Tell me where you bought that book. 


CHAPTER 25. ADVERBS OF MANNER AND ADVERBS USED IN COMPARISONS 


1. Adverbs of manner 


Adverbs of manner are the largest group of adverbs. Most adverbs of manner are closely 
related to corresponding adjectives. Although some words can be used as either 
adjectives or adverbs, in most cases, adverbs of manner are formed by adding ly to the 
corresponding adjectives. 


a. Spelling rules for adding ly 
In most cases, ly is simply added to the positive form of the adjective. For example: 


Adjective Adverb of Manner 
bad badly 
complete completely 
normal normally 
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surprising surprisingly 


i. Adjectives ending in ic 
However, when the adjective ends in ic, the syllable al is usually added before the ly 
ending. For example: 


Adjective Adverb of Manner 
dramatic dramatically 
scientific scientifically 
specific specifically 


ii. Adjectives ending in le 
When the adjective ends in le preceded by a consonant, the final e is usually changed 
to y, to form the ly ending. For example: 


Adjective Adverb of Manner 
favorable favorably 
humble humbly 
simple simply 


When the adjective ends in le preceded by a vowel, in most cases, ly is simply added to 
the positive form of the adjective. For example: 


Adjective Adverb of Manner 
agile agilely 
sole solely 


However, in the case of the adjective whole, the final e is removed before the ending 
ly is added: 


Adjective Adverb of Manner 
whole wholly 


iii. Adjectives ending in ll 
When the adjective ends in Il, only y is added. For example: 


Adjective Adverb of Manner 
dull dully 
full fully 
shrill shrilly 


iv. Adjectives ending in ue 
When the adjective ends in ue, the final e is usually omitted before the ending ly is 
added. For example: 


Adjective Adverb of Manner 
due duly 
true truly 
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v. Adjectives ending in y 
When the adjective ends in y preceded by a consonant, the y is usually changed to i 
before the ending ly is added. For example: 


Adjective Adverb of Manner 
busy busily 
easy easily 
happy happily 


However, in the case of the adjectives shy and sly, ly is simply added to the positive 
form of the adjective: 


Adjective Adverb of Manner 
shy shyly 
sly slyly 


When the adjective ends in y preceded by a vowel, in most cases, ly is simply added to 
the positive form of the adjective. For example: 


Adjective Adverb of Manner 
coy coyly 
grey greyly 


However, in the case of the adjective gay, y is changed to i before the ending ly is 
added: 


Adjective Adverb of Manner 
gay gaily 


See Exercise 1. 


It should be noted that while most adverbs which end in ly are adverbs of manner, 
other types of adverb may also end in ly. For instance, consequently and subsequently 
are connecting adverbs. The following are adverbs of frequency which are formed by 
adding ly to the corresponding adjectives. 


Adjective Adverb of Frequency 
frequent frequently 
rare rarely 
usual usually 


b. Adverbs which do not use the ending ly 
The adverb of manner well appears unrelated to the corresponding adjective, good. 
Good and well both have the comparative form better and the superlative form best. 


Adjective Adverb of Manner 
good well 
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It should be noted that in addition to being used as an adverb, the word well can also 
be used as an adjective with the meaning healthy. The adjective well is most often 
used as a predicate adjective. 
e.g. Well used as an Adjective: | hope you are well. 

Well used as an Adverb: He did well on the examination. 
In the first example, well is a predicate adjective, modifying the pronoun you. In the 
second example, well is an adverb of manner, modifying the verb did. 


The following table gives examples of adverbs of manner, location, time and frequency 
which have the same forms as the corresponding adjectives. 


Adjective Adverb of Manner 
fast fast 
hard hard 
little little 
loud loud or loudly 
much much 
straight straight 
Adjective Adverb of Location 
far far 
high high 
low low 
near near 
wide wide 
Adjective Adverb of Time 
early early 
first first 
late late 
long long 
Adjective Adverb of Frequency 
daily daily 
monthly monthly 
weekly weekly 
yearly yearly 


See Exercise 2. 


It should also be noted that there are several adjectives ending in ly which have no 
corresponding adverbs: 


friendly 
likely 
lively 
lonely 
silly 
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ugly 


When it is desired to use one of these words to modify a verb, an adverb phrase of 
manner may be used. In the following examples, the adverb phrases are underlined. 
e.g. He behaved in a friendly manner. 


They acted in a silly way. 


The following table gives examples of pairs of adverbs which are closely related, but 
which have different meanings. 


Adverbs With and Without ly Endings 


Adverb Meaning Adverb Meaning 
hard with effort hardly scarcely 
high opposite of low highly very; very well 
late opposite of early lately recently 
near opposite of far nearly almost 
wide opposite of narrow widely commonly 


The meanings of these adverbs are illustrated in the following examples. 
e.g. | worked hard. 
| have hardly enough time to finish. 


He threw the ball high into the air. 
He is highly successful in what he does. 


The class began late. 
The weather has been cold lately. 


| held my breath as the squirrel crept near to get the nuts. 
| have nearly finished reading the book. 


| opened the door wide. 
That theory is widely believed. 


c. The differing functions of adjectives and adverbs 

When an adverb differs in form from a corresponding adjective, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the functions of adjectives and adverbs in order to determine 
which form should be used in a given situation. 


Whereas adjectives modify nouns, pronouns, and expressions which serve the same 
grammatical functions as nouns; adverbs modify verbs, adjectives and adverbs. 


i. Adjectives which modify nouns compared with adverbs which modify verbs 
The following examples illustrate the distinction which must be made between 
adjectives which modify nouns and adverbs which modify verbs. The adjectives and 
adverbs are printed in bold type, and the words which are modified are underlined. 
e.g. Adjective: It has been a quiet afternoon. 

Adverb: The afternoon passed quietly. 
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Adjective: She is a good musician. 
Adverb: She plays the flute very well. 


In the first pair of sentences, the adjective quiet modifies the noun afternoon, whereas 
the adverb quietly modifies the verb passed. In the second pair of sentences, the 
adjective good modifies the noun musician, whereas the adverb well modifies the verb 


plays. 


In informal English, adjectives are sometimes used to modify verbs. 

e.g. She plays good. 

In this example, the adjective good is used to modify the verb plays. However, this use 
of adjectives is considered to be grammatically incorrect. 


See Exercise 3. 


ii. Adjectives which modify nouns compared with adverbs which modify adjectives 
The following examples illustrate the distinction which must be made between 
adjectives which modify nouns and adverbs which modify adjectives. 
e.g. Adjective: a large wooden building 

Adverb: a largely wooden building 


Adjective: conspicuous dark clouds 
Adverb: conspicuously dark clouds 


In the first pair of phrases, the adjective large modifies the noun building, and the 
adverb largely modifies the adjective wooden. Thus, the phrase a large wooden 
building has the meaning a big wooden building, whereas the phrase a largely wooden 
building has the meaning a building mostly made of wood. 


In the second pair of phrases, the adjective conspicuous modifies the noun clouds, and 
the adverb conspicuously modifies the adjective dark. Thus, the phrase conspicuous 
dark clouds means that the clouds themselves are noticeable; whereas the phrase 
conspicuously dark clouds means that the darkness of the clouds is noticeable. 


See Exercise 4. 


iii. Predicate adjectives which modify the subjects of verbs compared with adverbs 
which modify verbs 

As pointed out previously, certain verbs, called linking verbs, can be followed by 
predicate adjectives. A distinction must be made between predicate adjectives which 
modify the subjects of linking verbs, and adverbs which modify verbs. 


A few linking verbs, such as the verb to be, can be followed by predicate adjectives, 
but cannot be modified by adverbs of manner. In the following examples using the verb 
to be, the nouns which are modified are underlined. 
e.g. He is happy. 

The wind was strong. 
In these examples, the predicate adjectives happy and strong modify the subjects he 
and wind. 
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However, there are several verbs which can be used either as linking verbs followed by 
predicate adjectives, or as non-linking verbs modified by adverbs of manner. The 
following examples illustrate the use of the verb to appear as a linking verb and as a 
non-linking verb. 
e.g. Linking Verb: His uncle appeared kind. 

Non-linking Verb: His uncle appeared punctually at ten o'clock. 


In the first example, kind is a predicate adjective which modifies the noun uncle. In 
the second example, punctually is an adverb of manner which modifies the verb 
appeared. 


The verbs below can be used either as linking or non-linking verbs: 


to appear to become 
to feel to grow 

to look to remain 
to smell to sound 
to taste to turn 


If the subject of the verb is to be modified, a predicate adjective is required after such 
verbs; whereas if the verb is to be modified, an adverb is required. In the pairs of 
examples below, the verbs to grow, to look and to turn are used first as linking verbs 
followed by adjectives, and then as non-linking verbs modified by adverbs. The 
adjectives and adverbs are printed in bold type, and the words which are modified are 
underlined. 


e.g. Adjective: As he became old, he grew slow at remembering dates. 
Adverb: The tree grew slowly. 


Adjective: They looked anxious. 
Adverb: We looked anxiously up the street. 


Adjective: The weather turned cold. 
Adverb: She turned coldly away from the salesman. 


In these examples, the predicate adjectives slow, anxious and cold modify the subjects 
he, they and weather; whereas the adverbs of manner slowly, anxiously and coldly 
modify the verbs grew, looked and turned. 


See Exercise 5. 


2. Adverbs used in comparisons 
a. The formation of comparative and superlative forms of adverbs 


It should be noted that many adverbs, such as sometimes, never, here, there, now, 
then, first, again, yesterday and daily have no comparative or superlative forms. 
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i. Adverbs used with More and Most 
Most adverbs used in comparisons, including those formed from corresponding 


adjectives by adding the ending ly, form the comparative with the word more, and the 


superlative with the word most. For example: 


Positive Form Comparative Form Superlative Form 
carefully more carefully most carefully 
easily more easily most easily 
frequently more frequently most frequently 
slowly more slowly most slowly 
softly more softly most softly 


ii. Adverbs used with the endings er and est 


Adverbs which have the same positive forms as corresponding adjectives generally also 
have the same comparative and superlative forms as the corresponding adjectives. For 


example: 

Positive Form Comparative Form Superlative Form 
early earlier earliest 
fast faster fastest 
hard harder hardest 
high higher highest 
late later latest 
long longer longest 
low lower lowest 
near nearer nearest 
straight straighter straightest 


The adverb of time soon also uses the endings er and est: 


Positive Form Comparative Form Superlative Form 
soon sooner soonest 


It should be noted that adverbs formed by adding ly to one-syllable adjectives are 
sometimes used with the endings er and est. 
e.g. We walked slower and slower. 

They sang the softest. 


However, in modern English, it is generally considered to be more correct to write: 


We walked more and more slowly. 
They sang the most softly. 


iii. Irregular adverbs 
The irregular adverbs have the same comparative and superlative forms as the 
corresponding irregular adjectives: 


Positive Form Comparative Form Superlative Form 
badly worse worst 
far farther or further farthest or furthest 
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Little less least 
much more most 
well better best 


b. Positive forms of adverbs used in comparisons 
The constructions employed when adverbs are used in comparisons are very similar to 
those employed when adjectives are used in comparisons. 


i. The construction with As ... As 
When used in making comparisons, the positive form of an adverb is usually preceded 
and followed by as. This construction is summarized below, followed by examples. 


as + positive form + as 
of adverb 
| can run as fast as you can. 
He moves as slowly as asnail. 
Her eyes shone as brightly as Stars. 


If desired, an adverb may be placed before the first occurrence of as: 


adverb + as + positive form + as 
of adverb 
| can run twice as fast as you can. 
Her eyes shone almost as brightly as stars. 


ii. Ellipsis 
Ellipsis is often employed in comparisons using adverbs. For instance, in the second half 
of such comparisons, instead of repeating the verb, the first auxiliary may be used, or 
the verb may be omitted entirely. In the following examples, the words which would 
usually be omitted are enclosed in square brackets. 
e.g. | can run as fast as you can [run]. 

He moves as slowly as a snail [moves]. 

Her eyes shone as brightly as stars [shine]. 


c. Comparative forms of adverbs used in comparisons 
i. The construction with Than 


When used in making comparisons, the comparative form of an adverb is usually 
followed by than. This construction is summarized below, followed by examples. 


comparative form + than 
of adverb 
He can swim farther than  lcan. 
She sings more beautifully than her sister does. 
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As is the case with comparisons using adjectives, comparisons using adverbs can be 
combined with phrases or clauses. 
e.g. She performs better in front of an audience than she does in rehearsal. 

They walked faster when they were on their way to school than they did 


when they were on their way home. 


In the first example, the two situations being compared are distinguished by the phrases 
in front of an audience and in rehearsal. In the second example, the two situations 
being compared are distinguished by the clauses when they were on their way to 
school and when they were on their way home. The use of ellipsis should be noted. In 
the first example, the auxiliary does is used instead of repeating the verb performs. In 
the second example, the auxiliary did is used instead of repeating the verb walked. 


See Exercise 6. 
ii. Progressive comparisons 
The comparative forms of adverbs can be used in progressive comparisons. For adverbs 


with the ending er, the following construction is used: 


comparative form + and + comparative form 


of adverb of adverb 
e.g. The plane flew higher and higher. 
The team performed better and better. 


The meanings expressed in these examples can also be expressed as follows: 
e.g. The plane flew increasingly high. 
The team performed increasingly well. 
For adverbs which form the comparative with more, the following construction is used: 


more + and + more + positive form 


of adverb 
He solved the problems more and more easily. 
We visited them more and more frequently. 


The meanings expressed in these examples can also be expressed as follows: 
e.g. He solved the problems increasingly easily. 
We visited them increasingly frequently. 


iii. The construction with Less and Less 
A similar construction, employing the expression less and less, can also be used. The 
expressions less and less and more and more have opposite meanings. 


less + and + less + positive form 
of adverb 


He solved the problems less and less easily. 
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We visited them less and less frequently. 


The meanings expressed in these examples can also be expressed as follows: 
e.g. He solved the problems decreasingly easily. 
We visited them decreasingly frequently. 


See Exercise 7. 


iv. The construction with The ..., the ... 

Two clauses, each beginning with the, and each containing a comparative form of an 
adjective or adverb, can be used together in order to indicate a cause and effect 
relationship between two different things or events. This construction is summarized 
below, followed by examples. 


comparative 1st part of comparative 2nd part of 
The form of adverb comparison, the form of adverb 
* * * * * comparison 
or adjective or adjective 
The more they eat, the fatter they get. 
The faster we skated, the warmer we felt. 


The following are further examples of the use of this type of construction. In these 
examples, the comparative forms are underlined. 
e.g. The more cleverly we hid the Easter eggs, the more enthusiastically the children 
searched for them. 

The more | scold her, the worse she behaves. 
As shown in the examples, in this type of construction the two clauses beginning with 
the must be separated by a comma. 


d. Superlative forms of adverbs used in comparisons 


i. The construction with The 
When used in making comparisons, the superlative form of an adverb is usually 
preceded by the. This construction is summarized below, followed by examples. 


the + superlative form 


of adverb 
He jumped the highest of all the boys in the class. 
Our team plays the best of all the teams in the league. 
They sing the most sweetly of all the choirs | have heard. 


See Exercises 8 and 9. 


In the case of adverbs which form the superlative with the ending est, the superlative is 
sometimes preceded by a possessive adjective, instead of by the definite article, the. 
In the following examples, the possessive adjectives are printed in bold type. 
e.g. He ran his fastest. 

| did my best. 
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ii. The construction with The Least 

Adverbs may also be preceded by the expression the least. This construction is 
summarized below, followed by examples. The words least and most have opposite 
meanings. 


the + least + positive form 


of adverb 
She speaks the least loudly of all the children. 
This bus runs the least often. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 25 


1. For each of the following sentences, fill in the blank with the adverb which 
corresponds to the adjective given in brackets. For example: 

The letter was legible. (scarce) 

The letter was scarcely legible. 


He did the work as as possible. (careful) 
He did the work as carefully as possible. 


They won the game . (easy) 
They won the game easily. 
She handled the situation very . (capable) 


She handled the situation very capably. 


| expected that to happen. (full) 
| fully expected that to happen. 


The view was magnificent. (true) 
The view was truly magnificent. 


The theory has never been proved. (scientific) 
The theory has never been scientifically proved. 


1. | was impressed by their courage. (due) 

2. The children chattered . (noisy) 

3 The sun shone behind the clouds. (pale) 

4. They have settled in . (comfortable) 

5. He maintained his point of view. (dogmatic) 
6. Everything is proceeding . (normal) 

7. Please drive . (slow) 

8. She worked until nine o'clock. (steady) 

9. The cost of fuel has risen . (dramatic) 

10. He scrambled up the slope. (agile) 

ii. Everything was explained clearly and . (simple) 
12. The train whistle blew at the crossing. (shrill) 
13. , it stopped raining before we had to leave. (lucky) 
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14. She was signaling . (frantic) 


15. That was unexpected. (whole) 

16. We arrived . (punctual) 

17. England is a populated country. (dense) 
18. They are dependent on coal for fuel. (sole) 
19. The material was produced . (synthetic) 
20. They agreed to the proposal. (ready) 
Answers 


2. For each of the following sentences, fill in the blank with the adverb which 
corresponds to the adjective given in brackets. For example: 

He hit the ball  . (hard) 

He hit the ball hard. 


The newspaper is delivered . (daily) 
The newspaper is delivered daily. 
She did ^ in the competition. (good) 
She did well in the competition. 
Please close the door . (quiet) 
Please close the door quietly. 
1. | drove home. (straight) 
2. We came to work . (early) 
3. She filled in the answers. (quick) 
4. He like to drive . (fast) 
5. We proceeded . (cautious) 
6. He threw the ball into the air. (high) 
7. How do you know her? (good) 
8. We arrived . (late) 
9. They did the work . (bad) 
10. He spoke . (little) 
ii. The gathering is held . (annual) 
12. They replied . (immediate) 
13. The workers met . (weekly) 
14. | will deal with that problem . (first) 
15. They were dressed for the occasion. (suitable) 
Answers 


3. For each of the following sentences, pay attention to whether the word to be placed 
in the blank modifies a noun or a verb, and complete the sentence with either the 
adjective given in brackets or the corresponding adverb, as appropriate. For example: 
It is necessary to wear clothes in the winter. (thick) 
It is necessary to wear thick clothes in the winter. 


Snow fell on the ground. (thick) 
Snow fell thickly on the ground. 


1. We concluded the deal. (successful) 
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2. Heisa businessman. (successful) 

3. There was a rain in the morning. (light) 

4. She ran up the steps. (light) 

5. The path was marked. (clear) 

6. We gave him a signal to continue. (clear) 

7.1 disagree with you. (strong) 

8. There is a wind from the north. (strong) 

9. She waved . (cheerful) 

10. | gazed at the water of the lake. (tranquil) 

11. The engine operates as as possible. (efficient) 
12. Is that a decision? (recent) 

13. He has behaved very . (responsible) 

14. snow is forecast for tomorrow. (heavy) 

15. | opened the door and stepped outside. (quiet) 
16. Icicles hung from the needles of the pine trees. (dark) 
Answers 


4. For each of the following sentences, pay attention to whether the word to be placed 
in the blank modifies a noun or an adjective, and complete the sentence with either 
the adjective given in brackets or the corresponding adverb, as appropriate. For 
example: 

A. . wooden fence surrounded the playground. (high) 

A high wooden fence surrounded the playground. 


A skilled worker will be required for this job. (high) 
A highly skilled worker will be required for this job. 
1. They havea front lawn. (wide) 
2. He has challenged a held theory. (wide) 
3. Every author likes to receive book reviews. (favorable) 
4. situated farms often produce higher yields than other farms. 
(favorable) 
5. Many incomprehensible phenomena have been explained with the 
help of modern science. (previous) 
6. Many city councils have succeeded in balancing the budget. 
(previous) 
7. weather conditions have prevailed for the past ten days. (unusual) 
8. An large number of variables must be taken into account. (extreme) 
9. few people understand the situation. (relative) 
10. She wrote a short story. (humorous) 
11. That was a occurring event. (frequent) 
12. Our city boasts a bus service. (frequent) 
13. It was a Easter Sunday. (hot) 
14. It was a debated issue. (hot) 
Answers 


5. For each of the following sentences, pay attention to whether the word to be placed 
in the blank modifies the verb or the subject of the verb, and complete the sentence 
with either the adjective given in brackets or the corresponding adverb, as appropriate. 
For example: 
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We tasted the soup . (suspicious) 
We tasted the soup suspiciously. 


The meal tasted . (delicious) 
The meal tasted delicious. 


1. The moon appeared between the clouds. (brief) 

2. He looked . (happy) 

3. He looked at the timetable. (attentive) 

4. We felt after supper. (sleepy) 

5. After the lights went out, we felt our way to our rooms. (sleepy) 
6. The maple tree grew . (quick) 

7. The sky grew . (dark) 

8. He became at the thought of giving a speech. (excited) 
9. She became a teacher after graduating. (immediate) 
10. The pastries smelled . (sweet) 

11. We smelled the aroma of fresh bread. (eager) 

Answers 


6. Rewrite the following sentences as comparisons, using the comparative form of the 
adverb, and the word than. For each sentence, use the word or words given in brackets 
as the second part of the comparison. For example: 

The living room was furnished elegantly. (the study) 

The living room was furnished more elegantly than the study. 


Because they were nervous, they performed badly. (they should have) 
Because they were nervous, they performed worse than they should have. 


. The train travels fast. (the bus) 

. In the morning, the sun shone brightly. (in the afternoon) 
. The footpath runs straight. (the road) 

. Joe sings badly. (Rick) 

. | got up early. (you did) 

. The wild deer came near. (I had expected) 

. Her son plays the violin well. (her daughter does) 

. Captain Cook sailed far. (Columbus did) 

. You are late. (the others) 

10. The stream flows swiftly. (the river) 

11. She studies hard. (her classmates) 

12. The project was completed successfully. (we had anticipated) 
Answers 


OONBDURWN = 


7. Rewrite the following sentences, using progressive comparisons instead of the adverb 
increasingly, and using the expression less and less instead of the adverb decreasingly. 
For example: 

The rain fell increasingly heavily. 


The rain fell more and more heavily. 


The wind blew increasingly hard. 
The wind blew harder and harder. 
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Finally, the rain drummed decreasingly loudly on the roof. 
Finally, the rain drummed less and less loudly on the roof. 


. As the evening wore on, we spoke decreasingly animatedly. 
. The spectators cheered increasingly loudly. 

. The chirping of the crickets disturbed us increasingly little. 
. As he grew older, he walked increasingly far. 

. The new shuttle service functioned increasingly reliably. 

. The sun shone decreasingly intensely. 

. As | became tired, | wrote increasingly slowly. 

. The boy learned to read increasingly well. 

Answers 
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8. Rewrite each of the following sentences, changing the positive form of the adverb to 
the superlative form, and using the definite article the. Use the words given in brackets 
as the second part of the comparison. For example: 

This window opens easily. (of all the windows in the room) 

This window opens the most easily of all the windows in the room. 


He plays this piece well. (of anyone in the band) 
He plays this piece the best of anyone in the band. 


. She understood the lesson readily. (of all the pupils in the class) 

. This kite flies badly. (of all the kites | have ever made) 

. That train leaves early. (of all the trains departing from this station) 
. Last night it snowed hard. (of any night in the year) 

. The potato field produces little. (of all the fields on the farm) 

. This highway runs straight. (of all the highways in the country) 

. She speaks quietly. (of all the people | know) 

. The bass sings low. (of all the singers) 

. Eagles fly high. (of all the birds which live in the mountains) 

10. She prepares meals well. (of all the students in the class) 

11. They regard his proposal favorably. (of all the proposals they have received) 
12. Bill ran far. (of all the boys) 

13. His arrow came near. (to the center of the target) 

14. This bus travels slowly. (of all the buses) 

Answers 


OONADUBRWN = 


9. Paying attention to the sentence structure, complete each of the following sentences 
correctly by filling in the blank with the positive, comparative, or superlative form of 
the adverb given in brackets. For example: 

We clapped as as we could. (loudly) 

We clapped as loudly as we could. 


They arrived than they had expected. (promptly) 
They arrived more promptly than we had expected. 


She swam the of all the girls in the school. (far) 
She swam the farthest of all the girls in the school. 
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The more you study, the you will do on the test. (well) 
The more you study, the better you will do on the test. 


1. Cheetahs run the of all mammals. (fast) 

2. We described our experiences as as we could. (vividly) 

3. The more encores she sings, the the audience applauds. 
(enthusiastically) 

4. He practises the of all the members of the team. (diligently) 
5. The you study, the poorer your marks will be. (little) 

6. He explains his ideas than you do. (convincingly) 

7. They wrote as as possible. (intelligibly) 

8. Seagulls fly than ducks do. (well) 

9. Birds of prey soar the of all birds. (impressively) 

10. The you exercise, the stronger you will become. (much) 

11. They have traveled as as possible. (widely) 

12. She examined the material than | did. (thoroughly) 

13. He explains the subject the of all the teachers in the school. 
(well) 

14. Advanced skiers complete the course twice as as beginners. 
(rapidly) 

15. | have written out the assignment than you have. (neatly) 
16. The | walk, the more refreshed | feel. (far) 

Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 25 


Answers to Exercise 1: 

1. duly 2. noisily 3. palely 4. comfortably 5. dogmatically 6. normally 7. slowly 8. 
steadily 9. dramatically 10. agilely 11. simply 12. shrilly 13. luckily 14. frantically 15. 
wholly 16. punctually 17. densely 18. solely 19. synthetically 20. readily 


Answers to Exercise 2: 
1. straight 2. early 3. quickly 4. fast 5. cautiously 6. high 7. well 8. late 9. badly 10. 
little 11. annually 12. immediately 13. weekly 14. first 15. suitably 


Answers to Exercise 3: 

1. successfully 2. successful 3. light 4. lightly 5. clearly 6. clear 7. strongly 8. strong 9. 
cheerfully 10. tranquil 11. efficiently 12. recent 13. responsibly 14. Heavy 15. quietly 
16. dark 


Answers to Exercise 4: 
1. wide 2. widely 3. favorable 4. Favorably 5. previously 6. previous 7. Unusual 8. 
extremely 9. Relatively 10. humorous 11. frequently 12. frequent 13. hot 14. hotly 


Answers to Exercise 5: 


1. briefly 2. happy 3. attentively 4. sleepy 5. sleepily 6. quickly 7. dark 8. excited 9. 
immediately 10. sweet 11. eagerly 
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Answers to Exercise 6: 

1. The train travels faster than the bus. 2. In the morning, the sun shone more brightly 
than in the afternoon. 3. The footpath runs straighter than the road. 4. Joe sings worse 
than Rick. 5. | got up earlier than you did. 6. The wild deer came nearer than | had 
expected. 7. Her son plays the violin better than her daughter does. 8. Captain Cook 
sailed farther than Columbus did. 9. You are later than the others. 10. The stream flows 
more swiftly than the river. 11. She studies harder than her classmates. 12. The project 
was completed more successfully than we had anticipated. 


Answers to Exercise 7: 

1. As the evening wore on, we spoke less and less animatedly. 2. The spectators 
cheered more and more loudly. 3. The chirping of the crickets disturbed us less and 
less. 4. As he grew older, he walked farther and farther. 5. The new shuttle service 
functioned more and more reliably. 6. The sun shone less and less intensely. 7. As | 
became tired, | wrote more and more slowly. 8. The boy learned to read better and 
better. 


Answers to Exercise 8: 

1. She understood the lesson the most readily of all the pupils in the class. 2. This kite 
flies the worst of all the kites | have ever made. 3. That train leaves the earliest of all 
the trains departing from this station. 4. Last night it snowed the hardest of any night in 
the year. 5. The potato field produces the least of all the fields on the farm. 6. This 
highway runs the straightest of all the highways in the country. 7. She speaks the most 
quietly of all the people I know. 8. The bass sings the lowest of all the singers. 9. Eagles 
fly the highest of all the birds which live in the mountains. 10. She prepares meals the 
best of all the students in the class. 11. They regard his proposal the most favorably of 
all the proposals they have received. 12. Bill ran the farthest of all the boys. 13. His 
arrow came the nearest to the center of the target. 14. This bus travels the most slowly 
of all the buses. 


Answers to Exercise 9: 

1. fastest 2. vividly 3. more enthusiastically 4. most diligently 5. less 6. more 
convincingly 7. intelligibly 8. better 9. most impressively 10. more 11. widely 12. more 
thoroughly 13. best 14. rapidly 15. more neatly 16. farther 


CHAPTER 26. PREPOSITIONS 


The words at, in, of, on and to are examples of prepositions. A word such as a noun, 
pronoun or gerund following a preposition is said to be the object of the preposition. As 
pointed out previously, a personal pronoun following a preposition must be in the 
objective case. 


A phrase beginning with a preposition can be referred to as a prepositional phrase. The 
prepositional phrases in the following examples are underlined. 
e.g. He owns the house on the corner. 

We are waiting for her. 

She has read many books about flying. 
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In the first example, the noun corner is the object of the preposition on. In the second 
example, the personal pronoun her is the object of the preposition for. It can be seen 
that the personal pronoun her is in the objective case. In the third example, the gerund 
flying is the object of the preposition about. 


A preposition serves to connect its object with the rest of a sentence. In doing so, a 
preposition indicates the relationship of the idea expressed in the prepositional phrase 
to the ideas expressed In the rest of the sentence. 


For instance in the sentence He owns the house on the corner, the preposition on 
indicates that the words the corner express the location of the house referred to in the 
rest of the sentence. Similarly, in the sentence We are waiting for her, the preposition 
for indicates that the word her expresses the reason for the action of waiting referred 
to in the rest of the sentence. 


Although there are fewer than one hundred English prepositions, although prepositions 
do not take endings, and although the structure of most prepositional phrases is simple, 
the use of English prepositions is very complex. The reasons for this are that most 
prepositions have more than one meaning, many prepositions can also be used as 
adverbs, prepositions are used in hundreds of idioms, many adjectives, nouns, and verbs 
must usually be followed by certain prepositions, and there are hundreds of phrasal 
verbs formed from combinations of verbs with adverbs and prepositions. 


It should also be noted that the use of prepositions varies somewhat among the 
different dialects of English. For instance, as illustrated in the following example, there 
are some differences between British and North American English in the use of 
prepositions. 
e.g. British Usage: There is a fence about the garden. 

American Usage: There is a fence around the garden. 


The discussion below emphasizes the North American usage of English prepositions. 


1. The meanings of prepositions 


The table below gives the most usual meanings of English prepositions. Each meaning is 
illustrated by an example. 


About 
1. On the subject of: This is a story about elephants. 
2. Approximately: He is about ten years old. 


Above 

1. Higher than; over: The plane flew above the clouds. 

2. Earlier on a page: There is a heading above each diagram. 
Across 

1. From one side to the other: We walked across the field. 
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2. On the other side of: There is a store across the street. 


After 
1. Later in time: after ten o'clock; after lunch 
2. Later in a series: Q comes after P in the alphabet. 
3. In pursuit of: The dog ran after the cat. 


Against 
1. In opposition to: Theft is against the law. 
2. Touching; supported by: | leaned my bicycle against the wall. 


Along 
1. Following the length of: We walked along the road. 


Among 
1. Within a group: The money was shared among three people. 


Note: In formal English, among is usually used only when referring to more than two 
persons or things. In contrast, between is used when referring to two persons or things. 


Around 

. Circling something: We walked around the block. 

. Surrounding: There is a fence around the garden. 

. In different parts of: | looked around the house for the keys. 

. In the other direction: We turned around and went back home. 
. Approximately: He is around six feet tall. 


oOhWN = 


At 

. Aspecific location: at 23 Chestnut Street; at the park 
. A point in time: at 5 o'clock; at Christmas 

. Acondition: at peace; at war; at rest 

. An activity: at work; at school; at play 

. Towards: Look at someone; wave at someone 


OohWN = 


Note: When referring to a specific location or to a point in time, at is usually used. 
When referring to a certain street or a certain day, on is usually used. When referring 
to a location as an area, or when referring to a unit of time longer than a day, in is 
usually used. 

e.g. at Christmas; on Christmas day; in the Christmas holidays 


Before 
1. Earlier in time: before two o'clock; before Christmas 
2. Earlier in a series: S comes before T in the alphabet. 


Behind 
1. At the back of: The little girl hid behind her mother. 
2. Late: | am behind in my work. 
3. Cause; origin: Who was behind that idea? 


Below 
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1. Lower than; under: below freezing; below sea level 
2. Later on a page: Footnotes are provided below the text. 


Beneath 
1. Lower than; below: beneath the earth 


Beside 
1. Next to; at the side of: | sit beside her in class. 


Besides 
1. Also; as well as: We study other languages besides English. 


Note the differing meanings of beside and besides. Beside is usually used with 


reference to a physical location. 


Between 


1. An intermediate location: Toronto lies between Montreal and Vancouver. 


2. An intermediate time: between Christmas and New Year's Day 


3. Intermediate in a series: B comes between A and C in the alphabet. 


4. An intermediate amount: between five and ten people 


5. Within a group of two: The money was shared between two people. 


Beyond 
1. Farther than: The mountains lie beyond the horizon. 
2. Further than; exceeding: That was beyond my expectations. 


But 
1. Except: | have read all but the last chapter. 


Note: But is used more often as a conjunction than as a preposition. 


By 
1. Near: a house by the sea 
2. Past: He waved as he drove by the house. 
3. Not later than: Try to finish the work by next week. 
4. In units of: cheaper by the dozen; sold by weight 
5. Through the means of: travel by plane; written by him 


Note: By is often used in combination with verbs in the Passive Voice. 


Concerning 
1. Connected with; about: He studies everything concerning trees. 


Despite 
1. In spite of: We walked downtown despite the rain. 


Down 


1. To a lower position: The ball rolled down the hill. 
2. Further along: He lives down the street. 
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During 
1. Throughout a period: She works during the day. 
2. Sometime within a period: An accident occurred during the night. 


Except 
1. Not including: | have visited everyone except him. 


1. Duration of time: We walked for two hours. 
2. Distance: | walked for five kilometers. 

3. Purpose: | bought this jacket for you. 

4. |n the direction of: She left for New York. 
5. In favor of: We are for the proposal. 

6. Considering: The boy is clever for his age. 


1. Place of origin: We left from Boston; he comes from Mexico 

2. Start of a period of time: from now on; from yesterday until today 
3. Start of a range: From 20 to 30 people were present. 

4. Cause: He suffers from nervousness. 

5. Source: | first heard the story from you. 


. Place thought of as an area: in London; in Europe 

. Within a location: in the room; in the building 

. Large units of time: That happened in March, in 1992. 
. Within a certain time: | will return in an hour. 

. By means of: write in pencil; speak in English 

. Condition: in doubt; in a hurry; in secret 

. A member of: He is in the orchestra; in the navy 

. Wearing: the boy in the blue shirt 

. With reference to: lacking in ideas; rich in oil 


OCONADUBRWN = 


Inside 
1. Within: They are inside the house. 


Into 
1. To the inside of: We stepped into the room. 
2. Change of condition: The boy changed into a man. 


Like 
1. Resembling: That looks like him. 
2. Appearing possible: It looks like rain. 
3. Be in a suitable mood for: | feel like going swimming. 


Minus 
1. Less: Three minus two equals one. 


Near 
1. Close to: near the school; near the ocean 
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1. Location: east of here; the middle of the road 

2. Possession: a friend of mine; the sound of music 
3. Part of a group: one of us; a member of the team 
4. Measurement: a cup of milk; two meters of snow 


1. Not on; away from: Please keep off the grass. 
2. At some distance from: There are islands off the coast. 


. Touching the surface of: on the table; on the wall 


. A certain day: That happened on Sunday, on the 6th of June. 


1 

2 

3. A certain street: on South Street 

4. About: a book on engineering 

5. A state or condition: on strike; on fire; on holiday 
6. By means of: live on a pension; shown on television 


Onto 
1. To a position on: The child climbed onto the table. 


Opposite 
1. Facing: The library is opposite the fire station. 


Out of 
1. To the outside of: She went out of the room. 
2. From among: We won two games out of three. 
3. Motive: We spoke to them out of politeness. 
4. Material: The bridge is made out of steel. 
5. Beyond: out of control; out of danger 


Outside 
1. On the outer side of: outside the house 
2. Beyond the limits of: outside my experience 


Over 
1. Above; higher than: There are cupboards over the sink. 
2. Covering: We spread an extra blanket over the bed. 
3. Across: | jumped over a puddle. 
4. More than: It cost over ten dollars; it took over an hour 
5. During: | saw him several times over the past week. 
6. By means of: We made plans over the telephone. 


Past 
1. Up to and beyond: | walked past the house. 
2. After (in time): It was past 2 o'clock; half past two 
3. Beyond: past belief 


Per 
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1. For each: 60 kilometers per hour; price per liter 


Plus 
1. With the addition of: Six plus four equals ten. 


Since 
1. From a specific time in the past: | had been waiting since two o'clock. 
2. From a past time until now: | have been waiting here since noon. 


Note: Because of its meaning, the preposition since is usually used in combination with 
a perfect tense. It should be noted that the preposition for can also be used with a 
perfect tense. However, when used with reference to time, for is usually followed by a 
phrase referring to a period of time; whereas since is usually followed by a phrase 
referring to a specific time. 
e.g. | have known him for six months. 

| have known him since January. 
In the first example, for is followed by six months, which refers to a period of time. In 
the second example, since is followed by January, which refers to a specific time. 


Through 
1. Across; from end to end of: the main road through town 
2. For the whole of a period: | slept through the night. 
3. By means of: Skill improves through practice. 


Throughout 
1. In every part of: throughout the world 
2. For the whole of a period: throughout the winter 


Till 
Note: Till can be used instead of until. However, at the beginning of a sentence, until 
is usually used. 


To 

. In the direction of: Turn to the right. 

. Destination: | am going to Rome. 

. Until: from Monday to Friday; five minutes to ten 

. Compared with: They prefer hockey to soccer. 

. With indirect object: Please give it to me. 

. As part of infinitive: | like to ski; he wants to help. 
. In order to: We went to the store to buy soap. 


NOOR WN = 


Toward (or Towards) 
1. In the direction of: We walked toward the center of town. 
2. Near; just before (time): It rained towards evening. 


Under 
1. Beneath: under the desk; under the trees 
2. Less than: Under 100 people were present. 
3. In circumstances of: under repair; under way; under discussion 
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Underneath 
1. Below, under: underneath the carpet 


Until 
1. Up to a certain time: She will stay until Friday; until 5 p.m. 


Upon 
Note: On and upon have similar meanings. Upon may be used in certain expressions, as 
in once upon a time, and following certain verbs, as in to rely upon someone. 


Up 
1. To a higher place: We went up the stairs. 
2. In a higher place: She lives up the hill. 


Up to 
1. As far as: up to now; | have read up to page 100. 
2. Depending on: The decision is up to you. 
3. As good as; ready for: His work is up to standard. 


Versus 
1. Against (sports, legal): The next game is England versus Australia. 


Via 
1. By way of: He went to Los Angeles via San Francisco. 
With 
1. Accompanying: He came with her; | have my keys with me. 
2. Having; containing: Here is a book with a map of the island. 
3. By means of; using: | repaired the shoes with glue. 
4. Manner: with pleasure; with ease; with difficulty 
5. Because of: We were paralyzed with fear. 
Within 
1. Inside of: within twenty minutes; within one kilometer 


Without 
1. Not having: Do not leave without your coat; without money 


See Exercises 1 and 2. 


2. Prepositions used in idioms 
Below are examples of idioms consisting of prepositional phrases. The following 
selection of idioms emphasizes those used in North American English. The meaning of 
each idiom is indicated after the colon. 


At 
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not at all: not in any way 

at all times: always 

at any rate: whatever happens 

keep someone at arm's length: avoid becoming closely involved with someone 
at close quarters: very near 

at one's disposal: to be used as one wishes 
at a distance: not near 

at fault: causing something wrong 

at first: at the beginning 

see at a glance: see immediately 

at hand: near; readily available 

at last: finally, after some delay 

ataloss: uncertain what to do or say 

at the mercy of: without defense against 
at the moment: now 

at once: immediately 

at present: now 

at rest: not moving 

at risk: threatened by danger or loss 

at short notice: with little warning 

at stake: to be won or lost 

at a stretch: continuously 

at that rate: under those circumstances 
at this point: at this place; at this moment 
at the wheel: in control 


Behind 

behind the scenes: (of persons) influencing events secretly; (in a theater) behind 
the stage 

behind schedule: not on time 


Beside 
be beside oneself: lose one's self-control 
beside the point: irrelevant 


Between 
read between the lines: deduce a meaning that is not actually expressed 


Beyond 
beyond help: unable to be helped 
beyond a joke: too annoying to be amusing 
beyond reproach: perfect; blameless 


By 
by accident: not deliberately 
by all means: by any possible method 
bit by bit: gradually 
by chance: by accident; without planning 
by courtesy of: with the help or permission of 
win by default: win because of lack of competition 
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by degrees: gradually 

perform by ear: perform (music) by listening to the sound, without referring to 
written music 

by hand: without the use of machinery 

by heart: from memory 

little by little: gradually 

by means of: by using 

by mistake: accidentally 

by no means: not at all 

one by one: one at a time 

by oneself: alone 

side by side: beside one another 

by the way: incidentally (used to introduce an unrelated topic of conversation) 

by word of mouth: orally 


For 
once and for all: for the last time (e.g. used when giving someone a final warning) 
for certain: definitely; without doubt 
for a change: for the sake of variety 
for example: as an illustration 
for fun: for the sake of enjoyment 
for good: permanently 
for good measure: in addition to the necessary amount 
for instance: for example; as an illustration 
for keeps: (colloquial) permanently 
for a living: as a profession 
for now: temporarily 
run for office: compete for an elected position 
for one thing: because of one reason (out of several) 
for the sake of: for the benefit of; for the purpose of 
for sale: intended to be sold 
for sure: definitely (more colloquial than for certain) 
food for thought: something which makes one think 
play for time: delay doing something in the hope that the situation will improve 
for the time being: until some other arrangement is made 
ask for trouble: act in a dangerous or foolish way 
for a while: for a period of time 
word for word: exactly as said or written 


From 
from afar: from a distance 
from all sides: from all directions 
from head to foot: (of a person) completely; all over 
from scratch: from the beginning 
from time to time: occasionally 


In 
in addition to: as well as 
in advance: before 
be in agreement with: have the same opinion as 
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in any case: whatever happens 

in brief: in a few words 

in bulk: (of goods) in large amounts; not in packages 

be in charge of: have responsibility for 

in common: shared by all members of a group 

in control: having the power to direct something 

in the course of: during 

in danger: likely to be harmed 

in a daze: unable to think clearly; confused 

in debt: owing money 

in demand: (of goods or persons) desired by many people 

in depth: (investigate something) thoroughly 

in detail: (explain something) thoroughly 

in disgrace: regarded with disapproval because of having done something wrong 
in the distance: far away 

in doubt: uncertain 

in duplicate: so that there are two identical copies (of a document) 

in earnest: seriously; in a determined way 

in effect: (of rules) operating 

in the end: finally 

in fact: in reality; really 

in fashion: fashionable; accepted as being the most desirable and up to date 
in favor of: supporting (an idea) 

in flames: burning, with visible flames 

in a flash: very quickly; suddenly 

in full: without omitting anything 

in general: usually; as a whole 

hand in hand: (of persons) holding hands; (of related situations) occurring together 
in a hurry: trying to accomplish something quickly 

in jest: as a joke 

in kind: (payment) in goods rather than in money 

in itself: without reference to anything else 

in league with: (of persons) joined together with (usually for a dishonest purpose) 
be in the limelight: be the focus of attention; receive great publicity 

in the long run: in the end; eventually 

in the long term: looking ahead to the distant future 

leave someone in the lurch: abandon someone who is in a difficult situation 
be in the minority: be in the smaller of two groups 

in mint condition: (of manufactured goods) perfect; brand-new 

in a minute: soon 

in a moment: soon; quickly 

set something in motion: start something going 

nip something in the bud: put an end to something before it gets properly started 
in no time: very soon; very quickly 

in order of: arranged according to 

in order to: for the purpose of 

in part: to some degree 

in particular: especially 

in power: (of a political party) holding office 

in practice: able to do something well because of recent practice; in reality 
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(opposite of in theory) 

in print: (of a book) printed and available from the publisher 

in private: not in front of other people 

in public: openly; not in private 

in reality: really 

in reserve: saved for later use 

in retrospect: looking back over past events 

in return for: as repayment for 

be in the right: be correct 

in season: (of fruit or vegetables) readily available at that time of year 

in a second: soon; quickly 

in short supply: scarce; not easily obtainable 

in sight: able to be seen 

in stock: (of goods at a store) present and available 

in that case: if that is true 

in theory: ideally; according to theoretical considerations 

be in time: not be late 

in touch with in: communication with; informed about 

in triplicate: so that there are three identical copies (of a document) 

be in trouble: be in a difficult situation; be blamed or punished for doing something 
wrong 

in tune: at the correct pitch 

act in unison: act together 

in vain: without success 

in the vicinity of: near 

once in a while: occasionally 

in words of one syllable: (explain something) clearly and simply 

in working order: able to function properly 

in the wrong: responsible for an error; guilty 


Inside 
inside out: with the inner side out; thoroughly 


Into 

paint oneself into a corner: take a course of action which greatly narrows one's 
future choices of action 

go into hiding: hide oneself 

get into a rut: get into a fixed and uninteresting way of life 

get into trouble: get into a difficult situation; do something deserving blame or 
punishment 


Of 

of course: certainly; as one would expect; as everyone knows 

hard of hearing: somewhat deaf 

next of kin: nearest relative or relatives 

of one's own accord: voluntarily; on one's own initiative 

of one's own free will: voluntarily; by choice 

one's point of view: one's opinion about something 

right of way: public right to use a path or road; (of road traffic) right to proceed 
before others 
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rule of thumb: a simple way to calculate what procedure to follow, based on 
extensive experience, rather than on theoretical considerations 


Off 
go off the air: (of radio or television) stop broadcasting 
off duty: not engaged in one's regular work 
off one's hands: no longer one's responsibility 
off and on: from time to time 
off the record: say something privately, that is not to be officially recorded 
off the track: following a wrong line of thought or action 


On 

on account of: because of 

be on the air: (of radio or television) be in the process of broadcasting 

on the alert: ready to act 

be on all fours: (of a person) be on hands and knees 

on the average: usually; normally 

on behalf of: for; in the interests of 

on board: on a ship or airplane 

on business: as part of one's work 

on condition that: only if; provided that 

on demand: when asked for 

on display: being exhibited 

on duty: engaged in one's regular work 

on fire: burning 

to go on foot: to walk 

be on one's guard: be alert and ready to meet an attack 

on hand: available 

on loan: lent and not yet returned 

shoot on location: (of a movie) film in natural surroundings, not in a studio 

on the lookout: watchful 

put something on the map: cause something to become well-known 

get on one's nerves: annoy; irritate 

on no account: absolutely not 

on the one hand: (used to introduce one side of an argument) 

on one's own: alone; without help 

act on one's own initiative: act independently, without orders from anyone else 

on order: requested but not yet delivered 

on the other hand: (used to introduce a contrasting side of an argument) 

act on principle: do something to support a policy 

on purpose: deliberately 

go on record: say something which is to be officially recorded 

on sale: being sold at a lower price than usual 

on schedule: at the correct time; as planned or predicted 

on second thoughts: after thinking further about something 

on a shoestring: with a very small amount of money 

be on the spot: be where important events are taking place; be placed in an 
awkward situation 

on the spur of the moment: on a sudden impulse 

go off on a tangent: change suddenly to a new line of thought or action 
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on time: at the correct time 

walk on tiptoe: walk on the toes and balls of the feet 
accept something on trust: accept something without proof 
on the verge of: very close to; about to 

on the whole: taking everything into consideration 


Out of 

out of the blue: unexpectedly 

out of breath: (after running) panting from a shortage of oxygen 

out of character: unlike a person's known character 

out of control: not able to be regulated or guided 

out of danger: safe 

out of date: no longer used; old-fashioned; (of news) no longer true 

out of debt: having paid one's debts 

be out of one's depth: be unable to handle a situation because of lack of experience 

out of doors: in the open air; not in a building 

out of fashion: not fashionable; not presently in common use 

out of hand: not under control 

out of harm's way: safe 

out of line with: in disagreement with 

be out of one's mind: be insane 

out of order: not functioning properly; (at a formal meeting) not behaving according 
to the rules 

out of the ordinary: unusual 

out of place: unsuitable 

out of practice: unable to do something as well as one has in past, because of lack 
of recent practice 

out of print: (of a book) no longer available from the publisher 

out of proportion: too big or too small; not having the appropriate relationship to 
something 

out of the question: impossible; not to be considered 

out of season: (of fruit or vegetables) not readily available at that time of year 

out of shape: (of persons) not in top condition because of lack of exercise 

out of sight: hidden, not able to be seen 

out of stock: (of goods at a store) temporarily unavailable 

out of style: not fashionable 

out of touch: with not in communication with; not informed about 

out of town: having temporarily left town 

out of trouble: not in trouble 

out of tune: not at the correct pitch 

out of work: no longer having employment 


To 
to all intents and purposes: in all important ways 
toa certain extent: partly 
to date: so far; until now 
up to date: current; modern 
see eye to eye with: agree entirely with 
take something to heart: be much affected by something 
made to measure: exactly suitable; (of clothes) made for a certain person 
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keep something to oneself: not tell anyone 
to the point: relevant 


Under 
under age: below the age of being legally permitted to do something 
be under arrest: be held prisoner and charged with wrongdoing 
under the auspices of: with the patronage of; supported by 
under one's breath: in a whisper 
under the circumstances: because this is true 
under consideration: being thought about 
under control: able to be regulated or guided 
under cover of: protected by; undetected because of 
under fire: being shot at; being criticized 
under the impression that: having the idea that 
be under the influence of: be affected by 
be under oath: have sworn to tell the truth 
under observation: being watched carefully 
under restraint: prevented from doing something 


Up 
have something up one's sleeve: have a secret idea or plan in reserve 


With 
with impunity: without risk of injury or punishment 
with the naked eye: without using a magnifying lens 
with no strings attached: (of help given) with no conditions; to be used freely 
take with a pinch of salt: not believe completely 
with regard to: concerning; about 
with respect to: concerning; about 
tarred with the same brush: having the same faults 
with a vengeance: very much; more than usual 


Within 
within limits: to a certain extent; not too much 
within living memory: within the memory of people now alive 


Without 
go without saying: be obvious 


See Exercises 3 and 4. 


3. Nouns followed by prepositions 
The following are examples of nouns which are usually followed by certain prepositions. 


In the case of phrases which are idioms, the meanings of the phrases are indicated in 
brackets. 
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Against 
take precautions against 


For 
have affection for 
have compassion for 
a reason for 
have respect for 
have a talent for 
pave the way for (prepare for) 


From 
absence from 


In 
have confidence in 
have an interest in 
make progress in 


Into 
have insight into 


Of 
have an abhorrence of 
take advantage of 
take command of 
an example of 
make a fool of 
have an impression of 
neglect of 
a pair of 
a possibility of 
a proof of 
recognition of 
a result of 
catch sight of (see suddenly) 
a survey of 
a symptom of 
make use of 
wash one's hands of (stop caring 
about and dealing with) 


On 
an attack on 
make an impression on 
shed light on (explain) 


To 
have access to 
an objection to 


make allowances for 
an excuse for 

have a reputation for 
have sympathy for 

lie in wait for (ambush) 


have faith in 
take part in 


an acknowledgement of 
take care of 

evidence of 

an excess of 

make fun of (ridicule) 

a lack of 

a number of 

be part of 

make a practice of (do often) 
a quantity of 

a recollection of 

run the risk of (risk) 

a sign of 

a symbol of 

a token of 

a way of 


dependence on 
play a joke on 
have pity on 


pay attention to 
a reply to 
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a response to 
shut one's eyes to (deliberately 
ignore a problem) 


Toward or Towards 
animosity toward(s) 


With 
have a connection with 
fall in love with 


lay siege to (besiege) 


an attitude toward(s) 


find fault with (criticize) 
change places with 


See Exercise 5. 


4. Adjectives and verbs in the passive voice followed by prepositions 


In some cases different prepositions can be used without causing a change in meaning. 
For instance, the following examples both have the same meaning. 
e.g. | was angry at them. 

| was angry with them. 


However, in many cases, the use of different prepositions causes a change in meaning. 
For instance, the past participle protected is typically followed by the preposition 
from. However, like many other past participles, protected may also be followed by 
the preposition by, where by serves to introduce the performer of the action expressed 
by the past participle. 
e.g. The city is protected from the soldiers. 

The city is protected by the soldiers. 
The first example indicates that the soldiers are a threat to the city; whereas the 
second example indicates that the soldiers are protecting the city. 


The following are examples of predicate adjectives and past participles of verbs in the 
Passive Voice which are usually followed by certain prepositions. In addition, it should 
be kept in mind that most verbs in the Passive Voice can be followed by a phrase 
beginning with the preposition by. 


About 

anxious about concerned about 
curious about depressed about 
doubtful about enthusiastic about 
excited about happy about 
pleased about wrong about 


worried about 


At 
adept at alarmed at 
amazed at overjoyed at 
shocked at surprised at 
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Between 
torn between 


By 


accompanied by 


guided by 
obsessed by 


For 
blamed for 
famous for 
known for 
noted for 
punished for 
ready for 
ripe for 
suitable for 


From 
absent from 
derived from 
detached from 
distinct from 
far from 
omitted from 
removed from 
separated from 


In 
absorbed in 
engaged in 
interested in 


Of 
accused of 
ashamed of 
capable of 
composed of 
convinced of 
devoid of 
ignorant of 
jealous of 
regardless of 
sure of 
suspected of 
tired of 


On 


based on 
intent on 
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caused by 
manufactured by 
written by 


eligible for 

fit for 

late for 
praised for 
qualified for 
responsible for 
sorry for 


apart from 
descended from 
different from 
exempt from 
isolated from 
protected from 
safe from 


disappointed in 
immersed in 
involved in 


afraid of 
aware of 
certain of 
conscious of 
deprived of 
fond of 
independent of 
proud of 
reminded of 
suspicious of 
terrified of 
worthy of 


dependent on 
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To 
acceptable to 
accustomed to 
addicted to 
attached to 
close to 
comparable to 
detrimental to 
due to 
equivalent to 
exposed to 
favorable to 
impervious to 
indispensable to 
kind to 
next to 
obliged to 
opposed to 
partial to 
preferable to 
proportional to 
reduced to 
relative to 
resigned to 
restricted to 
sensitive to 
subject to 
suited to 
susceptible to 


Toward or Towards 
protective toward(s) 


With 
acquainted with 
associated with 
compared with 
confronted with 
covered with 


exasperated with 


finished with 
infatuated with 
pleased with 


synonymous with 


See Exercise 6. 
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accessible to 
adapted to 
adjacent to 
attributable to 
committed to 
dedicated to 
devoted to 
equal to 
essential to 
faithful to 
foreign to 
indifferent to 
inferior to 
Loyal to 
obedient to 
oblivious to 
parallel to 
peculiar to 
prior to 
reconciled to 
related to 
relevant to 
resistant to 
senior to 
similar to 
subordinate to 
superior to 
tied to 


affiliated with 
besieged with 
compatible with 
consistent with 
cursed with 
familiar with 
identified with 
patient with 
satisfied with 
threatened with 
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5. Verbs followed by prepositions 


The following are examples of verbs which are often followed by certain prepositions. 


About 
care about 
forget about 
reminisce about 
think about 
worry about 


Against 
discriminate against 
react against 
turn against 


At 
aim at 
connive at 
gaze at 
growl at 
look at 
shoot at 
snap at 
stare at 
wink at 


For 
apply for 
beg for 
budget for 
long for 
mourn for 
plead for 
pray for 
press for 
search for 
substitute for 
wait for 


From 

abstain from 
deduct from 
desist from 
detract from 
differ from 
escape from 
flee from 
profit from 
quote from 
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complain about 

lie about (tell a lie) 
talk about 

wonder about 


protest against 
rebel against 


bark at 

frown at 
glare at 
hint at 

point at 
smile at 
sneer at 
wave at 


apologize for 
blame for 
hope for 
look for 
pay for 
pose for 
prepare for 
register for 
shop for 
vouch for 
wish for 


benefit from 
derive from 
deter from 
deviate from 
divert from 
extricate from 
infer from 
protect from 
radiate from 
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recoil from 
refrain from 
stem from 


In 
believe in 
indulge in 
invest in 
persist in 


Into 
change into 
delve into 
develop into 
fall into 
plunge into 
sink into 


Of 
approve of 
conceive of 
deprive of 
disapprove of 


On 
blame on 
depend on 
impose on 
intrude on 
reflect on 
report on 
subsist on 


Over 
preside over 


To 
adapt to 
adjust to 
belong to 
contribute to 
listen to 
pertain to 
refer to 
respond to 
revert to 
subscribe to 
surrender to 


With 
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recover from 
shrink from 
suffer from 


engage in 
intervene in 
participate in 
succeed in 


convert into 
dip into 
divide into 
merge into 
pry into 
transform into 


beware of 
consist of 
die of 
smell of 


concentrate on 
impinge on 
insist on 
pounce on 

rely on 


spy on 
thrive on 


trip over 


adhere to 
amount to 
conform to 
correspond to 
object to 
prefer to 
relate to 
resort to 
submit to 
succumb to 
yield to 
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agree with associate with 


collaborate with combine with 
communicate with comply with 
concur with consort with 
contend with cooperate with 
cope with correspond with 
flirt with mingle with 
share with sympathize with 


EXERCISES for Chapter 26 


1. Paying attention to the meanings of the prepositions, fill in the blanks with the most 
appropriate prepositions chosen from those given in brackets. For example: 

She made a speech the future of the school. (about, around) 

She made a speech about the future of the school. 


D comes C and E in the alphabet. (between, beyond) 

D comes between C and E in the alphabet. 
1. This train travels from London Paris. (at, to) 
2. We stood at the back the theater. (of, on) 
3. She went to Rome France. (versus, via) 
4. The store is open daily Monday to Friday. (for, from) 
5. | took my hat the table. (of, off) 
6. He looks his brother. (despite, like) 
7. The children ran the school. (of, out of) 
8. He opened the box a screwdriver. (at, with) 
9. | will work five o'clock. (until, up) 
10. We walked the restaurant. (despite, past) 
11. At three o'clock we reached the top the hill. (of, off) 
12. You have delivered all of the papers this one. (between, but) 
13. The bank is the school. (opposite, out of) 
14. the danger, he decided to climb the mountain. (despite, except) 
15. The treasure was hidden the earth. (under, up to) 
16. A comes B in the alphabet. (before, behind) 
17. | went to work my umbrella. (out of, without) 
18. When it is heated, water changes steam. (in, into) 
19. Nocturnal animals usually sleep the day. (during, underneath) 
20. The squirrel ran the wall. (along, among) 
Answers 


2. Paying attention to the uses of the prepositions among, at, beside, besides, 
between, for, in, on and since, fill in the blanks with the correct prepositions chosen 
from those given in brackets. For example: 

They live — 359 Southdale Avenue. (at, on) 

They live at 359 Southdale Avenue. 


The meeting will take place __ Tuesday. (at, on) 
The meeting will take place on Tuesday. 
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We have been traveling several days. (for, since) 
We have been traveling for several days. 


She has been working six o'clock this morning. (for, since) 
She has been working since six o'clock this morning. 


1. He lives 19 Tower Road. (at, on) 

2. We will be gone two days. (for, since) 

3. Tom and his friend will divide the money themselves. (among, 
between) 

4. They will be returning November. (in, on) 

5. | have known him three years. (for, since) 

6. Many foods milk contain calcium. (beside, besides) 

7. | will arrive six o'clock. (at, in) 

8. He has been gone Friday. (for, since) 

9. The store is located North Street. (at, on) 

10. She is leaving five minutes. (at, in) 

11. Bridget, Leslie and Sarah will discuss the matter themselves. (among, 
between) 

12. | have known her last year. (for, since) 

13. We expect them Wednesday. (in, on) 

14. The cat was sitting the stove. (beside, besides) 

15. The play begins seven thirty. (at, on) 

16. We waited fifteen minutes. (for, since) 

17. Columbus crossed the Atlantic 1492. (at, in) 

18. There are many possibilities the ones | have mentioned. (beside, 
besides) 

19. She will call us half an hour. (at, in) 

20. His birthday is the 8th of January. (in, on) 

Answers 


3. Fill in the blanks with the missing prepositions. For example: 
She wants to leave __ once. 
She wants to leave at once. 


| brought the wrong book __ mistake. 
| brought the wrong book by mistake. 


1. Since the restaurant is usually crowded, it is advisable to make reservations 
advance. 

2. Because we have no car, we go everywhere foot. 

3. | was breath after running up the long flight of stairs. 

4. We walked out of the room tiptoe, so as not to disturb the sleeping baby. 

5. Inside your passport, you should write the name of your next kin. 

6. We made out the report triplicate. 

7. Citrus fruits, example oranges and lemons, require a long growing season. 

8. The movie seemed to go on forever, but last it was over. 

9. She is so busy, she always seems to be a hurry. 

10. Many people believe birds are incapable of reasoning, but fact, some birds 
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are quite intelligent. 


11. Since he is not very trustworthy, | advise you to take what he says a pinch 
of salt. 

12. | went to the library, but the book | wanted was out loan. 

13. To save money, we usually buy flour and rice bulk. 

14. Since he could offer us no proof, we had to take his story trust. 

15. She knows hundreds of poems heart. 

16. Since we cannot find a place to live, the time being, we are staying at a 
cheap hotel. 

17. Little little, the clouds dispersed and the sun became brighter. 

18. Because of its importance, we studied the report detail. 

19. All of the clothes sold in this store were made hand. 

20. At an intersection, pedestrians usually have the right way. 

Answers 


4. For each underlined word or phrase, substitute an idiom containing the preposition 
indicated in brackets. For example: 

She came punctually. (on) 

She came on time. 


His remarks were brief and relevant. (to) 
His remarks were brief and to the point. 


. Incidentally, | heard that there is a sale at the bookstore. (by) 

. What do you do as a profession? (for) 

. The boy left his books at school deliberately. (on) 

. There is a great deal to be won or lost. (at) 

. Before long, the ship had cast off and was moving. (under) 

. The violin strings are not at the correct pitch. (out of) 

. Her paintings are being exhibited at the library. (on) 

. The university operates with a very small amount of money. (on) 
. Occasionally we have a picnic by the river. (in) 

10. There are no job openings in the company now. (at) 

11. We have a large variety of produce available. (on) 

12. | want to speak to you not in front of other people. (in) 

13. Under those circumstances, we should proceed cautiously. (at) 
14. Gradually, we began to unravel the mystery. (by) 

15. At the beginning, it was not obvious what to do. (at) 

16. When looking back over past events, we can see that important changes have taken 
place. (in) 

17. The two friends sat beside one another. (by) 

18. | could see immediately that something was wrong. (at) 

19. | see her occasionally. (from) 

20. Does the store have any paint brushes available? (in) 

Answers 
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5. Paying attention to the nouns which are usually followed by certain prepositions, fill 
in the blanks with the correct prepositions chosen from the pairs given in brackets. For 
example: 

Do you have any objection my plan? (on, to) 
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Do you have any objection to my plan? 


She has a good attitude her job. (of, toward) 
She has a good attitude toward her job. 


1. We played a joke him. (of, on) 

2. Who else has access the computer files? (of, to) 

3. | have no recollection the event. (of, on) 

4. Missing the bus is no excuse being late. (for, of) 

5. | have confidence his ability. (for, in) 

6. That is only one example what | mean. (in, of) 

7. Pay close attention the traffic signals. (for, to) 

8. She takes an active interest community events. (in, of) 

9. Do you have any proof that? (of, to) 

10. You should make allowances their lack of experience. (for, on) 
11. There is a lack information on this subject. (for, of) 

12. The report should shed some light the situation. (for, on) 

13. He has a talent putting people at ease. (for, with) 

14. | received no reply my letter. (on, to) 

15. We soon took command the situation. (of, with) 

16. They are constantly finding fault other people. (of, with) 

17. | have faith their good intentions. (in, to) 

18. She has a reputation having the ability to deal with any situation. (for, of) 
19. People often make fun what they do not understand. (of, to) 
20. We will take a survey the participants. (of, on) 


Answers 


6. Paying attention to the adjectives which are usually followed by certain prepositions, 
fill in the blanks with the correct prepositions chosen from the pairs given in brackets. 
For example: 

We were curious what they were doing. (about, for) 

We were curious about what they were doing. (about, for) 


The design of most computers is based __ binary arithmetic. (for, on) 
The design of most computers is based on binary arithmetic. 


. We are ready anything. (for, to) 


1 

2. | was anxious her. (about, to) 

3. Photographic film is sensitive light. (of, to) 

4. Seals are adapted life in the water. (at, to) 

5. He is descended Mary, Queen of Scots. (from, of) 
6. Cotton is more resistant fire than nylon is. (for, to) 
7. After the show, the radio station was besieged telephone calls. (from, 
with) 

8. She was praised her achievements. (for, to) 

9. The public library is accessible everyone. (to, with) 
10. Are you familiar the procedures? (for, with) 

11. They were overjoyed the news. (at, to) 

12. We are proud our accomplishments. (for, of) 

13. | was pleased the results. (of, with) 
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14. Are you aware the risks involved? (of, with) 


15. Lack of exercise can be detrimental one's health. (of, to) 

16. We are satisfied the arrangement. (for, with) 

17. She is interested animals. (for, in) 

18. He is well qualified the job. (for, to) 

19. Young children are often suspicious strangers. (of, to) 

20. A knowledge of mathematics is essential an engineer. (to, with) 
Answers 


7. Paying attention to the verbs which are usually followed by certain prepositions, fill 
in the blanks with the correct prepositions chosen from the pairs given in brackets. For 
example: 

He likes listening __ music. (on, to) 

He likes listening to music. 


They cooperated one another. (of, with) 
They cooperated with one another. 


1. Heat and light radiate the sun. (from, of) 

2. Where the event will be held depends the weather. (of, on) 
3. She loves to quote Shakespeare's plays. (from, to) 

4. You need to concentrate what you are doing. (into, on) 

5. The students protested the high student fees. (against, from) 
6. A balanced meal consists vitamins, minerals, proteins and carbohydrates. 
(of, with) 

7. Twenty people applied the job. (for, with) 

8. She likes to participate extracurricular activities. (in, with) 
9. He paid the meal. (for, on) 

10. We do not approve that type of behavior. (of, in) 

11. He subscribes four magazines. (of, to) 

12. The dog barked the mailman. (at, to) 

13. Please refrain smoking. (from, to) 

14. Do you concur my conclusions? (for, with) 

15. The problem stems a lack of proper training. (for, from) 
16. We apologized our absence. (for, to) 

17. He is engaged starting a business. (in, on) 

18. The two children stared each other. (at, to) 

19. They registered the course. (for, of) 

20. We rely the city bus service. (on, with) 

Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 26 


Answers to Exercise 1: 
1. to 2. of 3. via 4. from 5. off 6. like 7. out of 8. with 9. until 10. past 11. of 12. but 
13. opposite 14. Despite 15. under 16. before 17. without 18. into 19. during 20. along 


Answers to Exercise 2: 
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1. at 2. for 3. between 4. in 5. for 6. besides 7. at 8. since 9. on 10. in 11. among 12. 
since 13. on 14. beside 15. at 16. for 17. in 18. besides 19. in 20. on 


Answers to Exercise 3: 
1. in 2. on 3. out of 4. on 5. of 6. in 7. for 8. at 9. in 10. in 11. with 12. on 13. in 14. on 
15. by 16. for 17. by 18. in 19. by 20. of 


Answers to Exercise 4: 

1. By the way, 2. for a living. 3. on purpose. 4. at stake. 5. under way. 6. out of tune. 
7. on display 8. on a shoestring. 9. Once in a while 10. at the moment. or at present. 
11. on hand. 12. in private. 13. At that rate, 14. Bit by bit or By degrees or Little by 
little, 15. At first 16. In retrospect, 17. side by side. 18. see at a glance. 19. from time 
to time. 20. in stock? 


Answers to Exercise 5: 
1. on 2. to 3. of 4. for 5. in 6. of 7. to 8. in 9. of 10. for 11. of 12. on 13. for 14. to 15. 
of 16. with 17. in 18. for 19. of 20. of 


Answers to Exercise 6: 
1. for 2. about 3. to 4. to 5. from 6. to 7. with 8. for 9. to 10. with 11. at 12. of 13. 
with 14. of 15. to 16. with 17. in 18. for 19. of 20. to 


Answers to Exercise 7: 
1. from 2. on 3. from 4. on 5. against 6. of 7. for 8. in 9. for 10. of 11. to 12. at 13. 
from 14. with 15. from 16. for 17. in 18. at 19. for 20. on 


CHAPTER 27. PHRASAL VERBS 


A phrasal verb is an idiom which consists of a verb followed by a preposition, a verb 
followed by an adverb, or a verb followed by an adverb, followed by a preposition. The 
phrasal verbs in the following examples are printed in bold type. 
e.g. | ran into an old friend. 

We put off washing the dishes. 

They all look up to him. 


In these examples, the phrasal verb to run into consists of the verb to run followed by 
the preposition into, the phrasal verb to put off consists of the verb to put followed by 
the adverb off, and the phrasal verb to look up to consists of the verb to look followed 
by the adverb up, followed by the preposition to. 


Many phrasal verbs are used more often in informal English than in formal English. In 
most cases, the ideas expressed by such phrasal verbs may also be expressed by other 
phrases which are more likely to be used in formal English. 


For instance in the table below, the phrasal verbs used in the preceding examples are 
listed in the left-hand column and other phrases with the same meanings are listed in 
the right-hand column. 


Informal Formal 
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to run into to meet unexpectedly 
to put off to postpone 
to look up to to admire 


It should be noted that the use of many phrasal verbs varies among the different 
dialects of English. For instance, in order to express the idea of contacting someone by 
means of the telephone, the expression to ring someone up is frequently used in British 
English; whereas the expression to call someone is frequently used in American English. 


Because of differences in dialect, the forms of the verbs and the meanings given may 
vary from one dictionary to another. In addition, some phrasal verbs have more than 
one meaning. The meanings provided in this chapter are samples of meanings which are 
used in North American English. 


1. Phrasal verbs consisting of a verb followed by a preposition 


Some phrasal verbs consist of a verb followed by a preposition. As has been seen in 
previous chapters, it is very common for English verbs to be followed by prepositions. 
However, in the case of a phrasal verb, the verb followed by the preposition forms an 
expression with an idiomatic meaning. 


For instance, the phrasal verb to come across is an idiomatic expression with the 
meaning to find. Similarly, the phrasal verb to frown on is an idiomatic expression with 
the meaning to disapprove of. 
e.g. We came across an old diary while we were cleaning out the attic. 

The workers frowned on the practice of smoking in the office. 


It should be noted that some phrasal verbs consisting of a verb followed by a 
preposition can be used in the Passive Voice. 
e.g. The practice of smoking in the office was frowned on by the workers. 

The children were looked after by their aunt. 
In these examples, the phrasal verbs to frown on and to look after are used in the 
Passive Voice. 


The following are examples of phrasal verbs which consist of a verb followed by a 
preposition. Each phrasal verb is followed by its meaning and an example of its use. 


Verbs Followed by Prepositions 


abide by: adhere to We abided by the rules. 

account for: explain He accounted for the discrepancy. 

ask for: request They asked for an extension. 

bank on: depend on We are banking on good weather tomorrow. 
bear with: be patient with Please bear with the delay. 

uisi on; be near, be next Their excitement bordered on hysteria. 
break into: enter by force Thieves broke into the store. 
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build on: develop from 
burst into: suddenly enter 
call for: demand 

call on: ask, order 

come across: find 
accidentally 

come upon: discover 
confide in: share a secret 
count on: depend on 

cut across: use a short route 
dawn on: realize 

deal in: stock, sell 


deal with: handle successfully 


decide on: settle on 
dispense with: proceed 
without 

dispose of: get rid of 

dwell on: emphasize 

enlarge on: say more about 
enter into: begin, commence 
expand on: say more about 
frown on: disapprove of 


get at: reach 


get into: become involved 
with 

get over: recover from 

get through: survive, finish 
go against: oppose 

go over: review 


go through: examine in detail 


go with: look good with 
grow on: become more 
attractive to 

guard against: take 
precautions 

hinge on: depend on 
inquire into: investigate 
keep to: adhere to 

laugh at: mock, make fun of 
launch into: start 

leaf through: turn the pages 
live on: survive using 

look after: take care of 
look into: investigate 

look through: examine 
quickly 


We want to build on our success. 

He burst into the room. 

This calls for an investigation. 

We will call on you to give a speech. 


She came across some old papers. 


We came upon a small lake. 

The two friends confided in each other. 
We are counting on you. 

| cut across the parking lot. 

Finally the truth dawned on him. 

He deals in gold and jewels. 

She can deal with any situation. 

They decided on a course of action. 


The chairman dispensed with formalities. 


If he moves, he will have to dispose of his furniture. 
He dwelt on the risks involved. 

Please enlarge on your proposal. 

The brothers entered into an agreement. 

Please expand on what you said before. 
Absenteeism is frowned on. 

The store was so crowded, it was hard to get at the 


food. 


| don't want to get into an argument. 


Have you got over the flu yet? 

| don't know how | can get through all this work. 
Don't go against the rules. 

| would like to go over the report again. 

Have you gone through the evidence? 

Those shoes don't go with that outfit. 


I'm sure the idea will grow on you. 


We must guard against possible attack. 


Everything hinges on her decision. 

Please inquire into the alternatives. 

The train will keep to the schedule. 

Don't laugh at me! 

He launched into an explanation. 

She leafed idly through the book. 

What did you live on? 

| will look after the children. 

He will look into the situation. 

We looked through the magazines while we were 


waiting. 


part with: give up reluctantly She refused to part with her necklace. 


pick on: be unkind to 
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prey on: hunt and eat; disturb Ospreys prey on fish; the idea preys on my mind. 


provide for: prepare for We have provided for any emergency. 
reason with: try to persuade Itis hard to reason with an angry person. 
reckon on: calculate on | hadn't reckoned on being the center of attention. 
: : He rose above his circumstances and managed to 
rise above: be superior to 
succeed. 
run across: find accidentally They ran across some interesting information. 
run into: meet accidentally | ran into my cousin downtown. 


run over: injured by a vehicle Children must be careful not to be run over by cars. 
see through: not be deceived 
by 

send for: ask to be sent You will have to send for your transcripts. 

settle for: reluctantly accept Since there was no kale, we had to settle for cabbage. 


€ NDS SUpport iia Why did you side with him? 
ispute 


| instantly saw through the disguise. 


It was all | could do to sit through the lecture without 


sit through: sit and endure falling asleep. 


stand by: support | hope you will stand by me. 
stand for: represent What does the abbreviation etc. stand for? 
stick to: adhere to We shall stick to the original plan. 


stumble across: find ; : : 

: He stumbled across an interesting fossil. 

accidentally 

: : : During the winter, we had to survive on turnips and 

survive on: survive using : 
parsnips. 


take arten: TORMEN alt He takes after his grandfather. 


ancestor 

tamper with: interfere with Someone has tampered with the lock. 

touch on: mention She touched on many important subjects. 
verge on: approach His behavior verges on rudeness. 

wade through: slowly peruse We had to wade through a pile of documents. 
watch over: guard The shepherd watched over the sheep. 


See Exercise 1. 


a. The position of the object of the preposition 
The object of a preposition usually follows the preposition, whether the object is a 
noun or a pronoun. In the following examples, the objects are underlined. 
e.g. We have launched into a new project. 
We have launched into it. 


In these examples, the noun project and the pronoun it are the objects of the 
preposition into of the phrasal verb to launch into. Both the noun object and the 
pronoun object follow the preposition. 

See Exercise 2. 

b. The position of an adverb of manner modifying the verb 


If a verb is followed by a preposition, an adverb of manner may be placed between the 
verb and the preposition. In the following examples, the adverbs of manner are 
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underlined. 
e.g. We reasoned patiently with the little girl. 
| leafed quickly through the book. 


In the first example, the adverb of manner patiently is placed between the verb 
reasoned and the preposition with of the phrasal verb to reason with. In the second 
example, the adverb of manner quickly is placed between the verb leafed and the 
preposition through of the phrasal verb to leaf through. 


See Exercise 3. 


C. Stress in spoken English 
When a verb followed by a preposition occurs at the end of a clause, it is usually the 
verb which is stressed in spoken English. In the following examples, the words which are 
stressed are printed in bold type. 
e.g. No one likes to be laughed at. 

| need someone to confide in. 


In the first example, the verb laughed followed by the preposition at occurs at the end 
of a clause, and the verb laughed is stressed. In the second example, the verb confide 
followed by the preposition in occurs at the end of a clause, and the verb confide is 
stressed. 


It should be noted that, when used in a phrasal verb at the end of a clause, the 
prepositions after, into and over are often pronounced with somewhat greater 
emphasis than the verb. In this case, both the verb and the preposition are stressed. 
For example: 

The twins are easy to look after. 

The building would be difficult to break into. 

You'll never guess whom | ran into. 

| heard that someone was run over. 


The prepositions above, across and through are also occasionally emphasized in this 
way. For example: 
The research papers were difficult to wade through. 


d. Expressions in which the verb has an object 
In the case of some phrasal verbs consisting of a verb followed by a preposition, the 
verb and the preposition may each have an object. In the following examples, the 
objects are underlined. 
e.g. | can make nothing of the situation. 

We talked my sister into agreeing. 


In the first example, the verb make of the phrasal verb to make of has the object 
nothing, and the preposition of has the object situation. In the second example, the 
verb talked of the phrasal verb to talk into has the object sister, and the preposition 
into has the object agreeing. 
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The following are examples of phrasal verbs consisting of a verb followed by a 
preposition, where the verb may have an object. The objects of the verbs are 
underlined. Each phrasal verb is followed by its meaning and an example of its use. The 
last example illustrates the use of the Passive Voice. 


Verbs followed by Objects followed by Prepositions 


drag into: involve unwillingly Don't drag me into this discussion! 

draw into: involve gradually — We managed to draw her into the conversation. 

drum into: teach by repetition We drummed the safety rules into the children. 
frighten into: control by fear The little girl frightened her brother into obeying her. 


hold against: blame for Please don't hold my mistakes against me. 
lay before: present to We will lay the evidence before the court. 
let into: allow to share Shall we let her into the secret? 

make of: understand Can you make anything of this message? 


read into: find other meanings You are reading too much into her remarks. 
set against: make antagonistic She likes to set people against one another. 


set on: order to attack We will set our dogs on any intruders. 
talk into: persuade Can you talk him into changing his mind? 
thrust upon: force upon We thrust the responsibility upon the treasurer. 


write into: add to in writing The terms were written into the lease. 


2. Phrasal verbs consisting of a verb followed by an adverb 


Many phrasal verbs consist of a verb followed by an adverb. Some of these phrasal verbs 
are intransitive and some are transitive. 


For instance, the intransitive phrasal verb to show up is formed from the verb to show 
followed by the adverb up. In the following example, the phrasal verb does not have an 
object. 

At ten o'clock, her brother showed up. 


The following are examples of intransitive phrasal verbs which consist of a verb 


followed by an adverb. Each phrasal verb is followed by its meaning and an example of 
its use. 


Intransitive Verbs followed by Adverbs 


blow over: pass | wonder when the trouble will blow over. 
boil away: disappear by boiling If the water boils away, the stew will burn. 
boil over: overflow by boiling The soup boiled over. 

bounce back: recover He bounced back from his previous defeat. 


You may fail your courses if you don't buckle 
down to work. 
catch on: be widely accepted Do you think the idea will catch on? 
cloud over: become overcast Although it clouded over in the afternoon, the 


buckle down: work seriously 
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die down: become less 
double up: bend over 

drop in: visit 

fade away: become less 

fall off: become less 

get away: escape 

get by: barely succeed 

give in: admit defeat 

go on: continue 

grow up: become an adult 
keep on: persist in 

level off: stop rising 

log on: contact a computer 
log off: break contact with a 
computer system 

move in: take possession of living 
quarters 

move out: give up possession of 
living quarters 

nod off: go to sleep 

pass out: faint 


pitch in: help 


play along: pretend to agree 


pull in: arrive (of vehicles) 
pull out: leave (of vehicles) 
set off: leave 


settle down: become peaceful 


settle in: become used to 
show up: arrive 

stay up: not go to bed 
step down: resign 


step in: intervene 


take off: leave the ground 
touch down: land (of planes) 


rain held off. 
After a few days, the excitement died down. 
We were doubled up with laughter. 
Please drop in any time. 
The sound gradually faded away. 
Attendance at the concerts has fallen off. 
| hooked a fish, but it got away. 
She studied just hard enough to get by. 
| will never give in! 
Please go on. Don't let me interrupt you. 
What do you want to do when you grow up? 
He kept on changing the subject. 
Prices finally leveled off. 
Do you know how to log on? 


The system was overloaded, so | had to log off. 
When are you moving in? 


He moved out yesterday. 


Half the bus passengers nodded off. 

It was so hot, | almost passed out. 

If everyone pitches in, the work will be done in a 
few minutes. 

Let's play along until we find out what his plans 
are. 

The bus pulled in next to the curb. 

The train pulled out at ten o'clock. 

They set off at six o'clock in the morning. 

After the excitement, the students found it 
difficult to settle down. 

How are you settling in to your new job? 

She showed up at noon. 

We stayed up until midnight. 

He stepped down for health reasons. 

The government had to step in to save the 
business. 

The plane took off on time. 

The plane touched down. 


tune in: find a station on the radio We tuned in to listen to the hockey game. 


watch out: beware 
wear off: gradually disappear 


See Exercise 4. 


Watch out! The roads are icy. 
The feeling of excitement gradually wore off. 


The transitive phrasal verb to sort out is formed from the verb to sort followed by the 


adverb out. For example: 
We sorted out the papers. 


In this example, the phrasal verb sorted out has the object papers. 
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The following are examples of transitive phrasal verbs which consist of a verb followed 
by an adverb. Each phrasal verb is followed by its meaning and an example of its use. 


Transitive Verbs followed by Adverbs 


back up: support | will back up your story. 

bail out: rescue If you run into difficulties, who will bail you out? 
break in: make something new ; "T 

tit fares | broke in my new hiking boots. 

breathe in: inhale We breathed in the fresh air. 

breathe out: exhale | breathed out a sigh of relief. 

bring back: return She brought back her library books. 

bring around: persuade bus gradually brought her around to our point of 
bring up: raise Bringing up children is never easy. 


We buttered him up, hoping that he would agree to 


butter up: flatter 
our proposal. 


call in: ask to assist | think it is time we called in an expert. 

call off: cancel We called off the meeting. 

call up: telephone Why don't you call him up? 

cheer on: cheer, encourage | will be there to cheer you on. 

chop down: fell They chopped down the dead tree. 

clean up: tidy ae asked everyone to help clean up the city 
fend off: repel The goalie fended off every attack. 

ferret out: find with difficulty We managed to ferret out the information. 

figure out: solve, understand | cant figure out what happened. 

fill in: complete Please fill in this form. 

fill out: complete | filled out the form. 

fill up: make full We filled up the glasses with water. 

give back: return | gave back the bicycle | had borrowed. 

give off: send out Skunk cabbage gives off an unpleasant odor. 
bee BNESOSOIDEONE The tradition was handed down from father to son. 
hand in: give to person in The students handed their assignments in to the 
authority teacher. 

hand on: give to another person | am not sorry to hand the responsibility on to you. 
hand over: transfer We had to hand the evidence over to the police. 
hang up: break a telephone dug ; 

eNe After receiving a busy signal, | hung up the phone. 
hold back: restrain, delay He is so enthusiastic, it is hard to hold him back. 
iron out: remove | am sure we can iron out every difficulty. 

knock out: make unconscious Boxers are often knocked out. 

lap up: accept eagerly The public lapped up the story. 

lay off: put out of work The company laid off seventy workers. 

leave behind: leave, not bring | accidentally left my umbrella behind. 

leave out: omit Tell me what happened. Don't leave anything out! 
let down: disappoint We will let him down if we dont arrive on time. 


live down: live so that past faults This will be hard to live down! 
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are forgotten 

look up: find (information) 
make up: invent 

pass up: not take advantage 
pension off: dismiss with a 
pension 


phase in: introduce gradually 


phase out: cease gradually 
pick up: collect 


pin down: get a commitment 


play down: de-emphasize 
point out: draw attention to 
polish off: finish 


pull down: demolish 


pull off: succeed 

put away: put in proper place 
put back: return to original 
location 

put off: postpone 

reel off: recite a long list 


rope in: persuade to help 


rub out: erase 
rule out: remove from 
consideration 


scale down: reduce 


sell off: dispose of by selling 
set back: delay 


shout down: stop from speaking 


by shouting 


shrug off: dismiss as unimportant 


single out: select from others 
size up: assess 
sort out: organize 


sound out: talk with to learn the 


opinion of 
stammer out: stammer 


sum up: summarize 


summon up: gather 

take in: absorb 

take out: invite to a restaurant 
take over: assume control 

talk over: discuss 

tear up: destroy by tearing 
think over: consider 
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We looked up the word in a dictionary. 
She likes to make up stories. 
| couldn't pass up such an opportunity. 


He was pensioned off at the age of sixty. 


The new program will be phased in over the next 
six months. 

The practice will gradually be phased out. 

You may pick up the papers at the office. 

When the guest speaker is pinned down, we can set 
a date for the conference. 

He played down the importance of the news. 

She pointed out the advantages of the proposal. 

We polished off the rest of the apple pie. 

Many old buildings are pulled down to make way for 
new ones. 

Do you think she can pull off her plan? 

It is time to put the toys away. 


Please put the book back on the shelf. 


We cannot put off the meeting again. 

She reeled off a long list of names. 

We roped in everyone we could to help with the 
work. 

Be sure to rub out all the pencil marks. 


None of the possibilities can be ruled out yet. 


Because of lack of funds, we had to scale down our 
plans. 

We sold off all the books and furniture. 

This could set back the project by several years. 


The crowd shouted down the speaker. 


He attempted to shrug off the mistake. 

You have been singled out for special attention. 
| quickly sized up the situation. 

It will take some time to sort out this mess. 


We attempted to sound him out. 


They stammered out their apologies. 

He summed up the discussion in a few well-chosen 
words. 

| attempted to summon up my courage. 

We tried to take in the new information. 

May | take you out for supper? 

They will take over at the beginning of June. 

Let us talk it over before we decide. 

She tore up the letter. 

| need some time to think it over. 
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think up: invent What will they think up next? 
track down: search for and find We finally tracked him down at the bookstore. 
re td Why don't you trade in your old vacuum cleaner for 
trade in: give as part payment rae onee 
try on: test clothes by putting 
them on 
try out: test by using Would you like to try out my fountain pen? 

The event was so popular that many people had to 
be turned away. 

Every fall the clocks must be turned back by one 


| tried on the new suit, but it didn't fit me. 


turn away: refuse admission 


turn back: reverse direction 


hour. 

turn off: deactivate by using a imummedian herdi 
switch 
FH One activate Dy SI a Please turn on the light. 
switch 
water down: dilute The soup has been watered down. 
wear out: gradually destroy by My jacket is wearing out, although it is only a year 
wearing or using old. 
write down: make a note | wrote down the instructions. 

: They were forced to write off several irretrievable 
write off: cancel, regard as debis 
write up: compose in writing | used my notes to write up the report. 


See Exercise 5. 


a. The position of the object of the verb 
In the case of transitive phrasal verbs consisting of a verb followed by an adverb, if the 
object of the verb is a noun, the object can usually either follow or precede the 
adverb. In the following examples, the objects are underlined. 
e.g. | called off the meeting. 

| called the meeting off. 
In the first example the object meeting follows the adverb off, while in the second 
example the object meeting precedes the adverb off. 


However, in the case of a few phrasal verbs, a noun object must usually follow the 
adverb. 

e.g. We attempted to smooth over the disagreement. 

In this example, the phrasal verb to smooth over is followed by the noun object 
disagreement. In this case, the object disagreement cannot be placed before the 
adverb over. 


The following are examples of transitive phrasal verbs where a noun object must usually 
follow the adverb. Each phrasal verb is accompanied by its meaning and an example of 
its use. The objects of the verbs are underlined. 


Verbs followed by Adverbs followed by Noun Objects 


drum up: raise She has drummed up support for the plan. 
paper over: repair superficially | They attempted to paper over their differences. 
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smooth over: improve We tried to smooth over the situation. 


In the case of transitive phrasal verbs consisting of a verb followed by an adverb, if the 
object of the verb is a pronoun, the object must usually precede the adverb. In the 
following examples, the pronoun objects are underlined. 
e.g. | called it off. 

We attempted to smooth it over. 
In these examples, the pronoun object it precedes the adverbs off and over. 


See Exercise 6. 


Most transitive phrasal verbs may be used in the Passive Voice. 
e.g. The meeting was called off by me. 
The disagreement was smoothed over. 
In these examples, the phrasal verbs to call off and to smooth over are used in the 
Passive Voice. 


b. The position of an adverb of manner modifying the verb 

In the case of a phrasal verb consisting of a verb followed by an adverb, the verb and 
the adverb usually may not be separated by an adverb of manner. In the following 
example, the adverb of manner is underlined. 

e.g. | hurriedly called off the meeting. 

In this example, the adverb of manner hurriedly precedes the phrasal verb called off. 
The adverb hurriedly may also be placed at the beginning or the end of the sentence, 
but may not be placed between the verb called and the adverb off. 


C. Stress in spoken English 
When a phrasal verb consisting of a verb followed by an adverb occurs at the end of a 
clause, it is usually the adverb which is stressed in spoken English. In the following 
examples, the words which are stressed are printed ion bold type. 
e.g. How did that come about? 

Please drop in whenever you have time. 
In the first example, the verb come followed by the adverb about occurs at the end of 
a clause, and the adverb about is stressed. In the second example, the verb drop 
followed by the adverb in occurs at the end of a clause, and the adverb in is stressed. 


d. Ergative verbs 
It should be noted that there are a few phrasal verbs consisting of a verb followed by an 
adverb, which have the same meaning whether they are used transitively or 
intransitively. For example: 

The engineer slowed down the train. 

The train slowed down. 


In the first example, the phrasal verb to slow down is used transitively, with the object 
train. In the second example, the phrasal verb to slow down is used intransitively, 
without naming the originator of the action. In these two examples, it can be seen that 
the object of the transitive verb is the subject of the intransitive verb. However, the 
general meaning of the two sentences is the same. Verbs which can be used in this way 
may be referred to as ergative verbs. 
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The following are examples of expressions which can function as ergative phrasal verbs. 


Each ergative phrasal verb is followed by its meaning and examples of its use. 


Ergative Phrasal Verbs 


blare out: make a loud sound 
blow up: destroy by an explosion 
break up: break into pieces 
burn down: destroy by fire 

calm down: become calm 

dry out: become dry 

get across: transmit 

liven up: become lively 

pull through: recover from, survive 
roll up: wrap into a cylinder 
shut down: close, stop working 
wake up: stop sleeping 

wash out: remove by washing 
wear away: gradually remove 


wear out: gradually destroy by using 


The loudspeakers blared out the music. 
The music blared out. 
Troops blew up the bridge. 
The bridge blew up. 
The icebreaker broke up the ice. 
The ice broke up. 
We burned down the old barn. 
The old barn burned down. 
| calmed down the child. 
The child calmed down. 
The sun dried out the earth. 
The earth dried out. 
We got our point across to the audience. 
Our point got across to the audience. 
He livened up the party. 
The party livened up. 
The doctor pulled her through the illness. 
She pulled through the illness. 
| rolled up the window blind. 
The window blind rolled up. 
They shut down the factory. 
The factory shut down. 
| woke her up. 
She woke up. 
We washed out the dye. 
The dye washed out. 
Water wore away the rock. 
The rock wore away. 
| wore out the sweater. 
The sweater wore out. 


3. Distinguishing between verbs followed by prepositions and verbs followed by 
adverbs 


It has been seen that the position of pronoun objects, adverbs of manner and stress in 
spoken English varies according to whether a verb is followed by a preposition or by an 
adverb. 


These differences are summarized in the following table. The verbs to sit and to turn 
are used as examples. The verb to sit is followed by on used as a preposition, whereas 
the verb to turn is followed by on used as an adverb. 


Verb followed by Preposition Verb followed by Adverb 
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Pronoun object is placed Pronoun object is placed 


after the preposition: before the adverb: 
| sat on it. | turned it on. 
Adverb of manner may be placed Adverb of manner may not be 
between verb and preposition: placed between verb and adverb: 
| sat quietly on it. | quietly turned it on. 
Verb is stressed: Adverb is stressed: 
This is what | sat on. This is what | turned on. 


Because of the differences summarized above, it is important to be able to distinguish 
between a verb followed by a preposition, and a verb followed by an adverb. 


a. Adverb phrases of location compared with phrasal verbs followed by objects 
In many cases, it is necessary to distinguish between an ordinary verb followed by an 
adverb phrase of location, and a phrasal verb followed by an object. 


e.g. | turned up the street. 
| turned up the volume. 


In the first example, the verb turned is followed by the adverb phrase of location up 
the street. In the second example, the phrasal verb turned up is followed by the 
object volume. In this example, the phrasal verb turned up has the meaning 
increased. 


In the first example, street is the object of the preposition up. If the object is changed 
to a pronoun, the pronoun must follow the preposition: 

| turned up the street. 

| turned up it. 


In the second example, volume is the object of the phrasal verb turned up. If the 
object is changed to a pronoun, the pronoun must precede the adverb up. 

| turned up the volume. 

| turned it up. 


In the first example, if the verb is modified by an adverb of manner, the adverb of 
manner may precede the adverb phrase of location: 

| turned up the street. 

| turned quickly up the street. 


In the second example, if the verb is modified by an adverb of manner, the adverb of 
manner may not be placed between the two parts of the phrasal verb: 

| turned up the volume. 

| quickly turned up the volume. 
See Exercises 7 and 8. 


b. Words used as prepositions or adverbs 
It is also necessary to be able to distinguish between a phrasal verb consisting of a verb 
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followed by a preposition, and a phrasal verb consisting of a transitive verb followed by 
an adverb. In many cases it is possible to make the distinction by means of the 
preposition or adverb following the verb. 


For example, the following words are used in phrasal verbs as prepositions, but are not 
usually used in phrasal verbs as adverbs following transitive verbs: 


after against 
at before 
by for 
from into 

of to 
toward with 
without 


In contrast, the following words are used in phrasal verbs as adverbs following transitive 
verbs, but are not usually used in phrasal verbs as prepositions: 


along aside 
away back 
behind down 
forward out 
together up 


It should be noted that of these words, aside, away, back, forward, out and together 
are usually never used as prepositions. In contrast, the words along, behind, down and 
up are often used as prepositions, but are not usually used as prepositions in phrasal 
verbs. 


See Exercises 9 and 10. 


The following words present more difficulty, since they can be used in phrasal verbs 
both as prepositions and as adverbs following transitive verbs: 


across around or round 
in off 

on or upon over 

through 


Thus, it is advisable to study which phrasal verbs use these words as prepositions, and 
which phrasal verbs use these words as adverbs. The following table gives examples of 
phrasal verbs containing each of these words. The left-hand column gives phrasal verbs 
consisting of verbs followed by prepositions, while the right-hand column gives phrasal 
verbs consisting of transitive verbs followed by adverbs. 


Words used as Prepositions or Adverbs 


Verb + Preposition Transitive Verb + Adverb 
come across get across (an idea) 
cut across put across (an idea) 
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run across 
stumble across 


Verb + Preposition 
hang around 


lounge around 
mill around 
pass around 
rally round 
show around 


Verb + Preposition 
confide in 


deal in 
join in 


Verb + Preposition 
glance off 


keep off 
warn off 


Verb + Preposition 
bank on 


border on 
build on 
call on 
come upon 
count on 
dawn on 
decide on 
dwell on 
enlarge on 
expand on 
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Transitive Verb + Adverb 


bring round 


Transitive Verb + Adverb 


break in 
breathe in 
call in 

fill in 
hand in 
phase in 
rope in 
take in 
trade in 


Transitive Verb + Adverb 


call off 
fend off 
give off 
lay off 
pair off 
pension off 
polish off 
pull off 
put off 
reel off 
sell off 
shrug off 
turn off 
write off 


Transitive Verb + Adverb 


cheer on 
hand on 
try on 
turn on 
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frown on 
grow on 
hinge on 
live on 
pick on 
prey on 
reckon on 
survive on 
thrust upon 
touch on 
verge on 


Verb + Preposition Transitive Verb + Adverb 
get over take over 
go over talk over 
run over think over 
watch over paper over 
smooth over 


Verb + Preposition Transitive Verb + Adverb 
break through pull through 
get through 
go through 
leaf through 
look through 
sail through 
scrape through 
see through 
sit through 
wade through 


See Exercise 11. 


4. Phrasal verbs consisting of a verb followed by a word which may function either 
as an adverb or as a preposition 


Some phrasal verbs consist of an intransitive verb followed by a word which may 
function either as an adverb or as a preposition. For example: 

We passed by. 

We passed by the library. 
In the first example, the word by of the phrasal verb passed by functions as an adverb. 
In the second example, the word by of the phrasal verb passed by functions as a 
preposition which has the object library. 


The following are examples of phrasal verbs which contain words which may function 


either as adverbs or as prepositions. Each phrasal verb is followed by its meaning and 
examples of its use. The objects of the prepositions are underlined. 
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Intransitive Verbs followed by words which may function either as Adverbs or 
Prepositions 


break through: appear 

do without: survive without 
glance off: hit and bounce off 

go without: not have 

hang around: stay near 

join in: become involved in 
lounge around: relax in 

mill around: (of a crowd) move randomly 
pass by: pass 

rally round: gather to give support 
sail through: succeed easily 
scrape through: barely succeed 


turn off: leave a road 


The sun broke through. 

The sun broke through the clouds. 
We had to do without. 

We had to do without electricity. 
The ball glanced off. 

The ball glanced off the wall. 
They went without. 

They went without food. 
We hung around. 

We hung around the movie theater. 
| joined in. 

| joined in the game. 
We lounged around. 

We lounged around the living room. 
The students milled around. 

The students milled around the lobby. 
| passed by. 

| passed by the house. 
We rallied round. 

We rallied round our class president. 
She sailed through. 

She sailed through the exam. 
They scraped through. 

They scraped through the course. 
We turned off. 

We turned off the main highway. 


a. Expressions in which the verb has an object 

There are a few phrasal verbs consisting of a verb followed by a word which may 
function either as an adverb or as a preposition, where the verb may have an object. In 
the following examples the objects are underlined. 


e.g. We passed the candies around. 


We passed the candies around the class. 


In each of these examples, the verb passed of the phrasal verb to pass around has the 
object candies. In the first example, the word around functions as an adverb, while in 
the second example, the word around functions as a preposition with the object class. 


The following are examples of phrasal verbs consisting of a verb followed by a word 
which may function either as an adverb or as a preposition, where the verb may have an 
object. Each phrasal verb is followed by its meaning and examples of its use. The 
objects of the verbs and prepositions are underlined. The last example illustrates the 


use of the Passive Voice. 


Verbs followed by objects followed by words which may function either as Adverbs 
or Prepositions 


cross off: put a line through 
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| crossed his name off. 
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| crossed his name off the list. 


pass around: distribute | passed the papers around. 
| passed the papers around the class. 
show around: conduct on a tour We showed the visitors around. 


We showed the visitors around the city. 
tide over: provide for temporarily This money will tide me over. 

This money will tide me over the weekend. 
warn off: warn to leave We were warned off. 

We were warned off the premises. 


5. Phrasal verbs consisting of a verb followed by an adverb followed by a preposition 


There are several commonly used phrasal verbs which consist of a verb, followed by an 
adverb, followed by a preposition. For example: 

| went along with the idea. 
In this example, the phrasal verb went along with consists of the verb to go, followed 
by the adverb along, followed by the preposition with which has the object idea. 


The following table gives examples of phrasal verbs which consist of a verb, followed by 
an adverb, followed by a preposition. Each phrasal verb is followed by its meaning and 
an example of its use. 


Verbs followed by Adverbs followed by Prepositions 


add up to: amount to It is hard to see what that adds up to. 
back down from: withdraw, avoid She never backs down from a challenge. 
back out of: not fulfill | wish | could back out of the agreement. 
‘ All his arguments boil down to a belief in the 
boil down to: can be reduced to 
supernatural. 
bow out of: withdraw He bowed out of the race. 
brush up on: refresh knowledge of | must brush up on my English. 
carry on with: continue with We carried on with our conversation. 
catch up to: overtake The boy ran quickly to catch up with his friends. 
She spent half her time cleaning up after the 
clean up after: tidy for : 
children. 


come down to: can be reduced to Your choices come down to these. 
come down with: become ill with She came down with a cold. 


come out in: develop He came out in a rash. 
come up against: meet an obstacle They came up against many difficulties. 
come up with: produce She came up with a solution to the problem. 


creep up on: approach undetected Old age tends to creep up on one. 


cry out for: urgently require The education system is crying out for 


improvement. 
cut back on: reduce The government has cut back on spending. 
do away with: abolish We want to do away with delays. 
face up to: accept and deal with It is best to face up to one's problems. 


Because of unexpected expenses, we had to fall 


fall back on: turn to for help back on our savings 
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fit in with: be suited to You don't fit in with this group. 
fool around with: not be serious, 
have as a hobby 

get away with: not be punished He got away with being late for school. 
get down to: begin dealing 
seriously with 


He likes to fool around with computers. 


It is time to get down to business. 


get in on: manage to participate in | want to get in on the planning for the new 


school. 
give up on: stop trying l've given up on the situation. 
go along with: agree, not resist I'm willing to go along with your idea. 
go back on: break a promise He never goes back on his word. 


Are you going to go through with your plan to 
conduct a survey? 
grow out of: become too big for My son has grown out of most of his clothes. 
hold out for: not compromise We want to hold out for better conditions. 
keep up with: be on the same 
level as 


go through with: fulfill, carry out 


She has a hard time keeping up with her brother. 


The first thirty chapters of the book lead up to 
the dramatic conclusion. 
She has lived up to her reputation as a great 


lead up to: be a preparation for 


live up to: maintain a standard 


singer. 
log on to: contact a computer She logged on to the new system. 
look down on: regard as inferior He looks down on his classmates. 
look forward to: anticipate I'm looking forward to the holidays. 
look out for: watch for Look out for fallen branches. 
look up to: admire We looked up to her. 
make up for: compensate for She tried to make up for her past mistakes. 
pull out of: leave (of vehicles) The train pulled out of the station. 


push on with: go ahead, continue | must push on with my work. 

Bus passengers must often put up with crowded 
conditions. 

Whenever I travel, | like to read up on the place I 
am going to visit. 
rub off on: acquire from someone Some of his enthusiasm has rubbed off on me. 
One runs up against many different kinds of 


put up with: endure, tolerate 


read up on: read about 


run up against: meet 


people. 
send away for: order by mail We sent away for warm winter boots. 
stick up for: defend, support Will you stick up for me? 
stock up on: lay in supplies We should stock up on bananas. 


talk down to: speak patronizingly E always talks down to people younger than he 


walk away with: win easily They walked away with all the prizes. 
watch out for: beware of Watch out for snakes. 

She always tries to wriggle out of her 
responsibilities. 
zero in on: focus on Let us zero in on the heart of the problem. 


wriggle out of: avoid 


See Exercise 12. 
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a. Expressions in which the verb has an object 

There are a few phrasal verbs consisting of a verb, followed by an adverb, followed by a 
preposition, where the verb may have an object. In the following example, the objects 
are underlined. 

e.g. We played them off against each other. 

In this example, the verb played of the phrasal verb to play off against has the object 
them, while the preposition against has the object each other. 


The following are examples of phrasal verbs consisting of a verb, followed by an adverb, 
followed by a preposition, where the verb may have an object. Each phrasal verb is 
followed by its meaning and an example of its use. The objects of the phrasal verbs are 
underlined. 


Verbs followed by Objects followed by Adverbs followed by Prepositions 


get over with: undergo, If | must visit the dentist, | prefer to get it over with as soon 


finish as possible. 

let in on: allow to share We let them in on the secret. 

play off against: In the last century, the British weakened their enemies by 
encourage to fight playing them off against one another. 

E COWES acne We put his bad temper down to fatigue. 

doing ter unge toda She put me up to playing a trick on the teacher. 


take out on: vent bad She took her dissatisfaction with her job out on her 
feelings on neighbors. 


take Upon: Accepta | would like to take you up on your offer. 


offer 

talk out of: dissuade We tried to talk him out of retiring. 

from 
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EXERCISES for Chapter 27 


1. For each of the following sentences, substitute the appropriate phrasal verb given in 
brackets for the underlined word or phrase. For example: 

| will request a bus schedule. (ask for, stand for) 

| will ask for a bus schedule. 


Don't worry. They wont make fun of you. (call on, laugh at) 
Don't worry. They wont laugh at you. 


1. She resembles her mother. (looks after, takes after) 

2. We perused the report. (sided with, waded through) 

3. | will adhere to what | said before. (burst into, stick to) 

4. We will demand a review of the situation. (call for, guard against) 

5. His parents disapprove of his participating in so many extracurricular activities. (bank 
on, frown on) 

6. Without hesitating, she started her speech. (launched into, hinged on) 

7. | am depending on your support. (counting on, picking on) 
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8. He will take care of everything. (look after, settle for) 

9. What do these initials represent? (provide for, stand for) 

10. All of our plans depend on the availability of transportation. (hinge on, touch on) 
Answers 


2. Rewrite the following sentences, changing the object of the preposition to a 
pronoun. For example: 

He lived on a small allowance. 

He lived on it. 


| sided with my brother. 
| sided with him. 


. We are counting on our friends. 

. Will you stick to the agreement? 

. She takes after her grandmother. 

. No one has tampered with the letters. 
. Yesterday | ran into your uncle. 

. They saw through the plot. 

. He cut across the vacant lot. 

. | confided in my niece. 

Answers 


CONDOR WN = 


3. For each of the following sentences, place the adverb of manner given in brackets 
between the verb and the preposition. For example: 

He deals in rare stamps. (exclusively) 

He deals exclusively in rare stamps. 


The introduction touches on the main points. (briefly) 
The introduction touches briefly on the main points. 


. He dealt with every objection to his plan. (confidently) 

. She sided with her friend. (unhesitatingly) 

. We cut across the lawn. (quickly) 

. Since we were very hungry, we settled for bread and potatoes. (uncomplainingly) 
. | leafed through the material. (rapidly) 

. They watched over the children. (patiently) 

. You cannot survive on tea and biscuits. (solely) 

. We entered into the discussion. (eagerly) 

Answers 


CONDOR WN = 


4. For each of the following sentences, substitute the appropriate phrasal verb given in 
brackets for the underlined word or phrase. For example: 

He will leave tomorrow morning. (level off, set off) 

He will set off tomorrow morning. 


The storm will soon pass. (blow over, boil over) 
The storm will soon blow over. 


1. | hope she arrives soon. (stays up, shows up) 
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. He usually sleeps after lunch. (buckles down, nods off) 

. We saw the plane land. (settle down, touch down) 

. | told her to beware. (pass out, watch out) 

. Someone should intervene before the situation gets worse. (pull in, step in) 
. They waited until the train left. (logged off, pulled out) 

. Don't let them escape. (get away, wear off) 

. We were worried when she fainted. (moved out, passed out) 

. The barometric pressure has stopped rising. (leveled off, settled in) 

10. | hope you will all help. (give in, pitch in) 

Answers 


OON DUK WN 


5. For each of the following sentences, substitute the appropriate phrasal verb given in 
brackets for the underlined word or phrase. For example: 

He refused to support what I had said. (back up, hold back) 

He refused to back up what | had said. 


The game was canceled because of the rain. (called off, phased out) 
The game was called off because of the rain. 


. He raised a difficult question. (brought up, filled up) 

. She is good at assessing people. (buttering up, sizing up) 

. We should de-emphasize the dangers of the situation. (hand down, play down) 
. | am returning the raincoat | borrowed. (backing up, giving back) 

. The wine had been diluted. (played down, watered down) 

. | want to organize my photographs. (sort out, try out) 

. We discussed the situation. (shouted down, talked over) 

. May I test your bicycle? (point out, try out) 

. You can collect the tickets at the box office. (fill up, pick up) 

10. | erased the notes in the margins of the book. (bailed out, rubbed out) 
ii. Do you think they invented the whole story? (hung up, made up) 

12. She summarized what we had learned so far. (sounded out, summed up) 
Answers 


OONADURWN = 


6. The following sentences contain transitive phrasal verbs which consist of verbs 
followed by adverbs. Rewrite each sentence, changing the object of the verb to a 
pronoun, and placing the pronoun object in the correct position in the sentence. For 
example: 

| picked up the clothes. 

| picked them up. 


. We ironed out the difficulties. 

. She called up her sister. 

. We sent back the material. 

. He sent out the invitations. 

. | gave away the bicycle. 

. She brought along her younger brother. 
. We wrote down the answer. 

. She let in the cats. 

. He turned over the stone. 

0. We emptied out the baskets. 


SPoaOnNnNoauowKRwWwWwDn — 
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Answers 


7. For each of the following sentences, determine whether the underlined object 

indicates where the action took place, or what was acted upon, and fill in the blank 

with where or what, as appropriate. Then rewrite the sentence, changing the object to 

a pronoun, and placing the pronoun object in the correct position in the sentence. 

If the object indicates where, place the pronoun object after the preposition; however, 

if the object indicates what, place the pronoun object before the adverb. For example: 
| looked up the staircase. 
| looked up the staircase. where 
| looked up it. 


| looked up the word. 
| looked up the word. what 
| looked it up. 


1. | turned off the light. 

2. She walked into the room. 

3. He climbed up the ladder. 

4. They sent in the report. 

5. Children should not play on the road. 
6. We set off the fireworks. 

7. Please put on some music. 

8. We turned off the main road. 

9. | cut up the cake. 

10. The plane flew over the lake. 
11. She lives down the street. 

12. Please pass on the information. 
13. He put down the box. 

14. They work in this building. 

15. The ball rolled down the hill. 
16. We handed over the document. 
17. He walked off the stage. 

18. She turned down the offer. 

19. They sat on the floor. 

20. | wound up the clock. 

Answers 


8. Following the instructions for the previous exercise, fill in each blank with where or 
what. Then rewrite each sentence to include the adverb of manner given in brackets. If 
the object indicates where, place the adverb of manner between the verb and the 
preposition; however, if the object indicates what, place the adverb of manner before 
the verb. For example: 

| walked across the bridge. (quickly) 

| walked across the bridge. where 

| walked quickly across the bridge. 


We tidied up the papers. (hurriedly) 


We tidied up the papers. what 
We hurriedly tidied up the papers. 
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1. The car slipped off the road. (suddenly) 

2. We lifted up the buckets. (wearily) 

3. The cable cars moved up the hill. (slowly) 

4. She let down the dress. (carefully) 

5. The book had been placed on the table. (neatly) 
6. He was leaning against the wall. (idly) 

7. She filed away the new material. (methodically) 
8. We shut off the power. (hastily) 

9. They closed up the cottage. (sadly) 

10. The swallows flew over our house. (swiftly) 
Answers 


9. Paying attention to whether the last word in the clause is a preposition or an adverb, 
for each of the following sentences, underline the word which would usually be stressed 
in spoken English. For example: 

Why did you go out? 

Why did you go out? 


This is what you asked for. 
This is what you asked for. 


. What time did you get up? 

. What are you looking at? 

. The following idea has been put forward. 

. Which group did you come with? 

. What are they searching for? 

. Is he moving away? 

. What kind of music do you like to listen to? 
. When did you get back? 

. How did he find out? 

10. When you look at this picture, what are you reminded of? 
11. Which diving board did she jump from? 
12. Why did you jump back? 

Answers 


OONADURWN = 


10. For each of the following sentences, paying attention to whether the word following 
the verb is usually used as a preposition or as an adverb in a phrasal verb, change the 
object to a pronoun object and place it in the correct position in the sentence. For 
example: 

How did you deal with the situation? 

How did you deal with it? 


We put away the books. 
We put them away. 


1. Let us look into the possibility. 

2. Who brought up the question? 

3. Remember to rub out the mistakes. 

4. Perhaps we can reason with your uncle. 
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5. They had to turn away twenty people. 

6. We have scaled down our operation. 

7. She looked after the baby girl. 

8. Remember to stick to the plan. 

9. Did you give back the dictionary? 

10. How did you dispose of their objections? 
11. We confided in her sister. 

12. Have you figured out the answer? 
Answers 


11. For each of the following sentences, paying attention to whether the phrasal verb 
consists of a verb followed by a preposition or a verb followed by an adverb, change the 
object to a pronoun, and place it in the correct position in the sentence. For example: 
Squirrels can survive on nuts. 
Squirrels can survive on them. 


Did you try on the new shoes? 
Did you try them on? 


1. | know I can count on my friends. 

2. They put off the rehearsal. 

3. | stumbled across an interesting story. 

4. He is good at putting across his ideas. 

5. We watched over the children. 

6. She hung around the museum. 

7. | would like to hand on the responsibility. 
8. She leafed through the exercises. 

9. | came across a city map. 

10. Would you like to think over the proposal? 
11. Are you going to trade in your old machine? 
12. All our plans hinge on the weather. 
Answers 


12. For each of the following sentences, substitute the appropriate phrasal verb given 
in brackets for the underlined word or phrase. For example: 
Don't try to avoid it. (walk away with, wriggle out of) 


Don't try to wriggle out of it. 


. What does that amount to? (add up to, lead up to) 

. He is trying to compensate for the time he lost. (look out for, make up for) 

. | want to continue my studies. (carry on with, get in on) 

. We want to focus on new developments. (fall back on, zero in on) 

. Do you think you can overtake the others? (catch up with, look down on) 

. We want to abolish the waiting period. (come down to, do away with) 

. The tenants had to tolerate noisy conditions. (get away with, put up with) 

. | developed spots after walking through a patch of poison ivy. (brushed up on, came 
out in) 

9. He admires his older brother. (looks up to, sticks up for) 

10. You should reduce the number of cigarettes you smoke per day. (cut back on, zero 
in on) 


coo Ui.» c nN— 
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11. The problem urgently requires a solution. (adds up to, cries out for) 
12. She always defends her friends. (holds out for, sticks up for) 
Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 27 


Answers to Exercise 1: 

1. She takes after her mother. 2. We waded through the report. 3. | will stick to what I 
said before. 4. We will call for a review of the situation. 5. His parents frown on his 
participating in so many extracurricular activities. 6. Without hesitating, she launched 
into her speech. 7. | am counting on your support. 8. He will look after everything. 9. 
What do these initials stand for? 10. All of our plans hinge on the availability of 
transportation. 


Answers to Exercise 2: 

1. We are counting on them. 2. Will you stick to it? 3. She takes after her. 4. No one has 
tampered with them. 5. Yesterday | ran into him. 6. They saw through it. 7. He cut 
across it. 8. | confided in her. 


Answers to Exercise 3: 

1. He dealt confidently with every objection to his plan. 2. She sided unhesitatingly 
with her friend. 3. We cut quickly across the lawn. 4. Since we were very hungry, we 
settled uncomplainingly for bread and potatoes. 5. | leafed rapidly through the 
material. 6. They watched patiently over the children. 7. You cannot survive solely on 
tea and biscuits. 8. We entered eagerly into the discussion. 


Answers to Exercise 4: 

1. | hope she shows up soon. 2. He usually nods off after lunch. 3. We saw the plane 
touch down. 4. | told her to watch out. 5. Someone should step in before the situation 
gets worse. 6. They waited until the train pulled out. 7. Dont let them get away. 8. We 
were worried when she passed out. 9. The barometric pressure has leveled off. 10. | 
hope you will all pitch in. 


Answers to Exercise 5: 

1. He brought up a difficult question. 2. She is good at sizing up people. 3. We should 
play down the dangers of the situation. 4. | am giving back the raincoat | borrowed. 5. 
The wine has been watered down. 6. | want to sort out my photographs. 7. We talked 
over the situation. 8. May | try out your bicycle? 9. You can pick up the tickets at the 
box office. 10. | rubbed out the notes in the margins of the book. 11. Do you think they 
made up the whole story? 12. She summed up what we had learned so far. 


Answers to Exercise 6: 

1. We ironed them out. 2. She called her up. 3. We sent it back. 4. He sent them out. 5. 
| gave it away. 6. She brought him along. 7. We wrote it down. 8. She let them in. 9. He 
turned it over. 10. We emptied them out. 


Answers to Exercise 7: 
1. what: | turned it off. 2. where: She walked into it. 3. where: He climbed up it. 4. 
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what: They sent it in. 5. where: Children should not play on it. 6. what: We set them 
off. 7. what: Please put it on. 8. where: We turned off it. 9. what: | cut it up. 10. 
where: The plane flew over it. 11. where: She lived down it. 12. what: Please pass it 
on. 13. what: He put it down. 14. where: They work in it. 15. where: The ball rolled 
down it. 16. what: We handed it over. 17. where: He walked off it. 18. what: She 
turned it down. 19. where: They sat on it. 20. what: | wound it up. 


Answers to Exercise 8: 

1. where: The car slipped suddenly off the road. 2. what: We wearily lifted up the 
buckets. 3. where: The cable cars moved slowly up the hill. 4. what: She carefully let 
down the dress. 5. where: The book had been placed neatly on the table. 6. where: He 
was leaning idly against the wall. 7. what: She methodically filed away the new 
material. 8. what: We hastily shut off the power. 9. what: They sadly closed up the 
cottage. 10. where: The swallows flew swiftly over our house. 


Answers to Exercise 9: 

1. What time did you get up? 2. What are you looking at? 3. The following idea has been 
put forward. 4. Which group did you come with? 5. What are they searching for? 6. Is he 
moving away? 7. What kind of music do you like to listen to? 8. When did you get back? 
9. How did he find out? 10. When you look at this picture, what are you reminded of? 
11. Which diving board did she jump from? 12. Why did you jump back? 


Answers to Exercise 10: 

1. Let us look into it. 2. Who brought it up? 3. Remember to rub them out. 4. Perhaps 
we can reason with him. 5. They had to turn them away. 6. We have scaled it down. 7. 
She looked after her. 8. Remember to stick to it. 9. Did you give it back? 10. How did 
you dispose of them? 11. We confided in her. 12. Have you figured it out? 


Answers to Exercise 11: 

1. | know I can count on them. 2. They put it off. 3. | stumbled across it. 4. He is good 
at putting them across. 5. We watched over them. 6. She hung around it. 7. 1 would 
like to hand it on. 8. She leafed through them. 9. | came across it. 10. Would you like to 
think it over? 11. Are you going to trade it in? 12. All our plans hinge on it. 


Answers to Exercise 12: 

1. What does that add up to? 2. He is trying to make up for the time he lost. 3. | want 
to carry on with my studies. 4. We want to zero in on new developments. 5. Do you 
think you can catch up with the others? 6. We want to do away with the waiting period. 
7. The tenants had to put up with noisy conditions. 8. | came out in spots after walking 
through a patch of poison ivy. 9. He looks up to his older brother. 10. You should cut 
back on the number of cigarettes you smoke per day. 11. The problem cries out for a 
solution. 12. She always sticks up for her friends. 


CHAPTER 28. CONJUNCTIONS 


A conjunction may be used to indicate the relationship between the ideas expressed in 
a clause and the ideas expressed in the rest of a sentence. The conjunctions in the 
following examples are printed in bold type. 

e.g. We could go to the library, or we could go to the park. 
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He neither finished his homework nor studied for the test. 
| went out because the sun was shining. 


1. Coordinate conjunctions 


Coordinate conjunctions are used to join two similar grammatical constructions; for 
instance, two words, two phrases or two clauses. 
e.g. My friend and | will attend the meeting. 

Austria is famous for the beauty of its landscape and the hospitality of its people. 


The sun rose and the birds began to sing. 


In these examples, the coordinate conjunction and is used to join the two words friend 
and I, the two phrases the beauty of its landscape and the hospitality of its people, 
and the two clauses the sun rose and the birds began to sing. 


The most commonly used coordinate conjunctions are and, but and or. In addition, the 
words nor and yet may be used as coordinate conjunctions. In the following table, each 
coordinate conjunction is followed by its meaning and an example of its use. Note the 
use of inverted word order in the clause beginning with nor. 


Coordinate Conjunctions 


and: in addition She tried and succeeded. 

but: however They tried but did not succeed. 

or: alternatively Did you go out or stay at home? 
nor: and neither | did not see it, nor did they. 

yet: however The sun is warm, yet the air is cool. 


As illustrated above, when a coordinate conjunction joins two verbs which have the 
same subject, the subject need not be repeated. For instance, in the example she tried 
and succeeded, the pronoun she acts as the subject for both the verb tried and the 
verb succeeded. It should also be noted that when a coordinate conjunction joins two 
verbs which do not have the same subject, the two coordinate clauses may be 
separated by a comma or semicolon, in order to make the meaning clear. 


See Exercise 1. 


2. Correlative conjunctions 


Correlative conjunctions are used in pairs, in order to show the relationship between 
the ideas expressed in different parts of a sentence. For instance, in the following 
example, the expression either ... or is used to indicate that the ideas expressed in the 
two clauses represent two alternative choices of action. 

e.g. Either you should study harder, or you should take a different course. 
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The most commonly used correlative conjunctions are both ... and, either ... or and 
neither ... nor. In the table below, each pair of correlative conjunctions is 
accompanied by an example of its use. Note that in the construction if ... then, the 
word then can usually be omitted. 


Correlative Conjunctions 


both ... and He is both intelligent and good-natured. 

either ... or | will either go for a walk or read a book. 

neither ... nor He is neither rich nor famous. 

hardly ... when He had hardly begun to work, when he was interrupted. 
if ... then If that is true, then what happened is not surprising. 


no sooner ... than No sooner had | reached the corner, than the bus came. 
not only ... but 
also 

rather ... than | would rather go swimming than go to the library. 
scarcely ... when Scarcely had we left home, when it started to rain. 

What with all her aunts, uncles and cousins, she has many 
relatives. 

whether ... or Have you decided whether you will come or not? 


She is not only clever, but also hard-working. 


what with ... and 


See Exercise 2. 


3. Subordinate conjunctions 


As has been seen in previous chapters, subordinate clauses may begin with relative 
pronouns such as that, what, whatever, which, who and whom, as well as with words 
such as how, when, where, wherever and why. In the following examples, the 
subordinate clauses are underlined. 
e.g. The house, which stood on a hill, could be seen for miles. 

| wonder how he did that. 


In addition, subordinate clauses may also begin with words which are commonly 
referred to as subordinate conjunctions. In the following examples, the subordinate 
conjunctions are printed in bold type. 
e.g. Because it was cold, | wore my winter coat. 

Let us wait until the rain stops. 


The subordinate conjunctions below are accompanied by their meanings and examples 
of use. 


Subordinate Conjunctions 
As 
1. because: As he is my friend, | will help him. 
2. when: We watched as the plane took off. 


After 
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1. later in time: After the train left, we went home. 


Although or though 
1. in spite of the fact that: Although it was after midnight, we did not feel tired. 


Before 
1. earlier than: | arrived before the stores were open. 


Because 
1. for the reason that: We had to wait, because we arrived early. 


For 
1. for, because: He is happy, for he enjoys his work. 


If 
1. on condition that: If she is here, we will see her. 


Lest 
1. for fear that: | watched closely, lest he make a mistake. 
Note the use of the Subjunctive Mood in the clause with lest. 


Providing or provided 
1. on condition that: All will be well, providing you are careful. 


Since 
1. from a past time: | have been here since the sun rose. 
2. as, because: Since you are here, you can help me. 


So or so that 
1. consequently: It was raining, so we did not go out. 
2. in order that: | am saving money so | can buy a bicycle. 
Note: When used with the meaning in order that, so is usually followed by that in 
formal English. 
e.g. | am saving money so that | can buy a bicycle. 


Supposing 
1. if: Supposing that happens, what will you do? 


Than 
1. used in comparisons: He is taller than you are. 


Unless 
1. except when, if not: Unless he helps us, we cannot succeed. 


Until or till 
1. up to the time when: | will wait until | hear from you. 


Whereas 


1. because: Whereas this is a public building, it is open to everyone. 
2. on the other hand: He is short, whereas you are tall. 
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Whether 
1. if: | do not know whether she was invited. 


While 
1. at the time when: While it was snowing, we played cards. 
2. on the other hand: He is rich, while his friend is poor. 
3. although: While | am not an expert, | will do my best. 


In addition, the following phrases are often used at the beginning of subordinate 
clauses. 


As if 
1. in a similar way: She talks as if she knows everything. 


As long as 
1. if: As long as we cooperate, we can finish the work easily. 
2. while: He has lived there as long as | have known him. 


As soon as 
1. immediately when: Write to me as soon as you can. 


As though 
1. in a similar way: It looks as though there will be a storm. 


Even if 
1. in spite of a possibility: | am going out even if it rains. 


In case 
1. because of a possibility: Take a sweater in case it gets cold. 


Or else 
1. otherwise: Please be careful, or else you may have an accident. 


So as to 
1. in order to: | hurried so as to be on time. 
See Exercise 3. 
Certain words, such as after, before, since and until may function either as 
prepositions or subordinate conjunctions. However it should be noted that in some 


cases different words must be used as prepositions and subordinate conjunctions, in 
order to express similar meanings. This is illustrated in the table below. 


Differing Prepositions and Conjunctions 


Meaning Preposition Conjunction 
for this reason because of because 
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in spite of this despite although 
at the time when during while 
in a similar way like as if 


In the following examples, the objects of the prepositions, and the verbs of the 
subordinate clauses are underlined. 

Preposition: They were upset because of the delay. 

Conjunction: They were upset because they were delayed. 


Preposition: Despite the rain, we enjoyed ourselves. 
Conjunction: Although it rained, we enjoyed ourselves. 


Preposition: We stayed indoors during the storm. 
Conjunction: We stayed indoors while the storm raged. 


Preposition: It looks like rain. 
Conjunction: It looks as if it will rain. 


In the above examples, it can be seen that the prepositions because of, despite, during 
and like have the noun objects delay, rain and storm; whereas the subordinate 
conjunctions because, although, while and as if introduce subordinate clauses 
containing the verbs were delayed, rained, raged and will rain. 


It should be noted that like is sometimes used as a subordinate conjunction in informal 
English. 

e.g. It looks like it will rain. 

However, this use of like is considered incorrect in formal English. 


See Exercise 4. 


4. Connecting adverbs 


Connecting adverbs are often used to show the relationship between the ideas 
expressed in a clause and the ideas expressed in a preceding clause, sentence or 
paragraph. In the following examples, the connecting adverbs are printed in bold type. 
e.g. | wanted to study; however, | was too tired. 

We knew what to expect. Therefore, we were not surprised at what happened. 


In the first example, the connecting adverb however shows that there is a conflict 
between the idea expressed in the clause I was too tired and the idea expressed in the 
preceding clause | wanted to study. In the second example, the connecting adverb 
therefore shows that there is a cause and effect relationship between the idea 
expressed in the sentence we knew what to expect, and the clause we were not 
surprised at what happened. 


Connecting adverbs are similar to conjunctions in that both may be used to introduce 


clauses. However, the use of connecting adverbs differs from that of conjunctions in 
the ways indicated below. 
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a. Stress and punctuation 

In spoken English, a connecting adverb is usually given more stress than a conjunction. 
Correspondingly, in formal written English a connecting adverb is usually separated 
from the rest of a clause by commas, whereas a conjunction is usually not separated 
from the rest of a clause by commas. 


In addition, in formal written English a clause containing a connecting adverb is often 
separated from a preceding clause by a semicolon; whereas a clause beginning with a 
conjunction is usually not separated from a preceding clause by a semicolon. 
e.g. | wanted to study; however, | was too tired. 

| wanted to study, but | was too tired. 
In the first example, the connecting adverb however is preceded by a semicolon, and is 
separated from | was too tired by a comma. In the second example, the conjunction 
but is preceded by a comma rather than by a semicolon, and is not separated from I 
was too tired by a comma. 


It should be noted that when no conjunction is present, a semicolon may be used to 
connect two main clauses. For example: 

The clouds dispersed; the moon rose. 
In this example, the two main clauses the clouds dispersed and the moon rose are 
connected by a semicolon rather than by a conjunction. 


b. Connecting adverbs used to connect sentences 
Unlike conjunctions, connecting adverbs may be used in formal English to show the 
relationship between ideas expressed in separate sentences. For example: 

The wind was strong. Thus, | felt very cold. 
In this example, the connecting adverb thus shows that there is a cause and effect 
relationship between the ideas expressed by the two sentences the wind was strong 
and I felt very cold. 


In informal English, coordinate conjunctions are sometimes used to show the 

relationship between the ideas expressed in separate sentences. For example: 
The wind was strong. And | felt very cold. 

However, this use of coordinate conjunctions is considered to be grammatically 

incorrect in formal English. 


c. Position in a clause 
A subordinate conjunction must usually be placed at the beginning of a clause. 
However, as was seen in the discussion on adverbs, a connecting adverb may be placed 
at the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of a clause. This is illustrated below. 
e.g. His visit was unexpected. Nevertheless, | was pleased to see him. 

His visit was unexpected. | was, nevertheless, pleased to see him. 

His visit was unexpected. | was pleased to see him, nevertheless. 


d. Examples of connecting adverbs 
The following are examples of words which may be used as connecting adverbs. Each 
connecting adverb is followed by its meaning and an example of its use. 


Connecting Adverbs 
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accordingly: so He was very persuasive; accordingly, | did what he asked. 


also: in addition She is my neighbor; she is also my best friend. 
besides: in addition | like the job. Besides, | need the money. 
consequently: so She had a fever; consequently, she stayed at home. 
furthermore: in You should stop smoking. Furthermore, you should do it at 
addition once! 

He is a good friend. Hence, | was not embarrassed to ask him 
hence: for that reason 

for help. 

We wanted to arrive on time; however, we were delayed by 

however: but traffic 


likewise: in addition The region is beautiful. Likewise, the climate is excellent. 
moreover: in addition She is very intelligent; moreover, she is very ambitious. 


nevertheless: but They are proud. Nevertheless, | like them. 
The ascent was dangerous. Nonetheless, he decided to 
nonetheless: but : 
attempt it. 


otherwise: if not, or 
else 


still: but 


We should consult them; otherwise, they may be upset. 


It is a long way to the beach. Still, it is a fine day to go 
swimming. 


then: 1. next, We went shopping, then we had lunch. 


afterwards 
2. SO If you are sure, then | must believe you. 
oo for that | was nervous; therefore, | could not do my best. 


He travelled as quickly as possible. Thus, he reached Boston 


thus: so, in this way the next day 


As indicated in the following table, several connecting adverbs have meanings similar to 
those of the conjunctions and, but or so. 


Connecting Adverbs with meanings similar to And, But and So 


Similar to And Similar to But Similar to So 
also however accordingly 
besides nevertheless consequently 
furthermore nonetheless hence 
likewise still therefore 
moreover thus 


See Exercises 5 and 6. 


5. Parallel construction 


The repetition of a particular grammatical construction is often referred to as parallel 
construction. This is illustrated in the following examples. 
e.g. | am neither angry nor excited. 

The resort contains tennis courts, swimming pools and a snack bar. 
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In the first example, the two phrases neither angry and nor excited exhibit parallel 
construction. In the second example, the three phrases tennis courts, swimming pools 
and a snack bar exhibit parallel construction. 


In English, it is considered preferable to use parallel construction whenever parallel 
ideas are expressed. 


Thus, whenever possible, parallel construction should be employed when correlative 

conjunctions are used. In the following example, the correlative conjunctions are 

printed in bold type. 

e.g. Incorrect: He has both a good education, and he has good work habits. 
Corrected: He has both a good education and good work habits. 

The first sentence is incorrect, since both and and are followed by different 

grammatical constructions. Both is followed by the phrase a good education; whereas 

and is followed by the clause he has good work habits. The second sentence has been 

corrected by changing the clause he has good work habits into the phrase good work 

habits. 


The following example illustrates the use of parallel construction with the correlative 
conjunctions neither ... nor. 
e.g. Incorrect: She turned neither right nor to the left. 

Corrected: She turned neither right nor left. 

or Corrected: She turned neither to the right nor to the left. 
The first sentence is incorrect, since neither is followed by a single word; whereas nor 
is followed by a prepositional phrase. The second sentence has been corrected by 
changing the phrase to the left to the word left. Alternatively, as shown in the third 
sentence, two prepositional phrases can be used. 


See Exercise 7. 


Parallel construction should also be used when listing a series of ideas. For example: 
Incorrect: The hotel is charming, well-situated and is not expensive. 
Corrected: The hotel is charming, well-situated and inexpensive. 
The first sentence is incorrect, since the first two items in the series, charming and 
well-situated, are adjectives, whereas the last item, is not expensive, contains a verb. 
The second sentence has been corrected by changing is not expensive to the adjective 
inexpensive. 


The following is another example of the use of parallel construction when listing a 
series of ideas. 
e.g. Incorrect: | like to ski, skating and swimming. 

Corrected: | like skiing, skating and swimming. 
The first sentence is incorrect, since the first item in the series, to ski, is an infinitive, 
whereas the second and third items, skating and swimming, are gerunds. The second 
sentence has been corrected by changing the infinitive to ski to the gerund skiing. 


EXERCISES for Chapter 28 


1. Paying attention to the meanings of the sentences, and to the presence of inverted 
word order, fill in the blanks with the correct coordinate conjunctions chosen from the 
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pairs given in brackets. For example: 
| would like to come, — I do not have time. (but, nor) 
| would like to come, but | do not have time. 


He has not written, — has he called me. (but, nor) 
He has not written, nor has he called me. 


1. | opened the door looked out. (and, yet) 

2. She was not in the back yard, was she upstairs. (or, nor) 
3. The sun had set, it was still light outside. (or, yet) 

4. Do you know his address telephone number? (but, or) 

5. He has not arrived yet, have they. (and, nor) 

6. | read the book, did not understand it. (but, or) 

7. We searched diligently, found nothing. (or, yet) 

8. | invited him his friends. (and, but) 

Answers 


2. Paying attention to the expressions used in the following sentences, fill in the blanks 
with the words and, but also, nor, or, than, then and when, as appropriate. For 
example: 

We should either walk quickly __ take the bus. 

We should either walk quickly or take the bus. 


| had scarcely sat down the telephone rang. 
| had scarcely sat down when the telephone rang. 


1. | have both respect admiration for them. 

2. Hardly had | finished reading over the problem, the answer leapt to my 
mind. 

3. It will rain either today tomorrow. 

4. He could not decide whether to tell the truth keep silent. 

5. It was not only a beautiful day, the first day of Spring. 

6. If you follow the instructions, you should have no difficulty. 

7. He is neither proud condescending. 

8. What with one thing another, it was very late by the time we left the 
house. 

9. No sooner had | opened my eyes, | remembered where | was. 

10. Scarcely had | heard the news, my friend arrived. 

11. | do not know whether he has seen the movie before not. 

12. | would rather wait here risk missing the bus. 

13. She could find the book neither at the Library, at the bookstore. 

14. No sooner had | opened the window, a butterfly flew into the room. 
15. The crowd was both large enthusiastic. 

Answers 


3. Paying attention to the meanings of the sentences, fill in the blanks with the correct 
subordinate conjunctions or similar expressions chosen from the pairs given in brackets. 
For example: 

| went for a walk the sun was shining. (because, otherwise) 

| went for a walk because the sun was shining. 
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Do you know the stores are open today? (as if, whether) 
Do you know whether the stores are open today? 


1. We recognized her at once, we had not seen her for years. (although, 
in case) 

2. He kept reading he fell asleep. (for, until) 

3. The moon will rise the sun sets. (as soon as, than) 

4. |t looks the train will be late. (while, as though) 

5; she got her degree, she became a teacher. (After, Than) 

6. We will not go skiing the weather is good. (as if, unless) 

7. he left, he made sure he had his keys with him. (Before, For) 

8. | told the truth, you would not believe me. (Even if, So that) 

9. They have known her she was a child. (until, since) 

10. | must leave now, | have a great deal of work to do. (as, than) 

11. What shall we do it rains? (or else, supposing) 

12. you read this book, you would be sure to enjoy it. (If, Until) 

13. The door was open, we could hear everything. (in case, so) 

14. | studied more he did. (than, whereas) 

15. We packed a lunch, we knew we would soon be hungry. (lest, for) 
16. | will join you, the weather is fine. (providing, than) 

17. he is very busy, he is seldom at home. (Or else, Because) 

18. We must hurry, we will be late. (so that, or else) 

Answers 


4. For each of the following sentences, paying attention to the structure of the 
sentence, fill in the blank with either the conjunction or the preposition given in 
brackets. For example: 

my warning, they went ahead with their plan. (Although, Despite) 
Despite my warning, they went ahead with their plan. 


the sun was shining, the water was cold. (Although, Despite) 
Although. the sun was shining, the water was cold. 


The price of oranges is high, frost damage. (because, because of) 
The price of oranges is high, because of frost damage. (because, because of) 


| went to see the play, it had good reviews. (because, because of) 
| went to see the play, because it had good reviews. (because, because of) 


1. We stayed up late, we were tired. (although, despite) 

2. They went swimming, the coldness of the water. (although, despite) 
3. | enjoy the course, the professor is a good teacher. (because, because 
of) 

4. She looks your sister. (as if, like) 

5. Please wait | make a phone call. (during, while) 

6. Did you hear any noises the night? (during, while) 

7. It looked we would not be able to leave until the next day. (as if, like) 
8. We all felt tired the hot weather. (because, because of) 

9. | read a book | was waiting. (during, while) 
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10. Her eyes shone stars. (as if, like) 


11. They managed to work together, their differences of opinion. 
(although, despite) 

12. | left home early, | had to do several errands. (because, because of) 
13. He speaks about the subject he were an expert. (as if, like) 

14. We rested the hottest part of the day. (during, while) 

15. she lost her way twice, she arrived safely. (Although, Despite) 

16. their interest in comets, they decided to study astronomy. (Because, 
Because of) 

Answers 


5. Paying attention to the meanings of the sentences, fill in the blanks with the correct 
connecting adverbs chosen from the pairs given in brackets. For example: 

Will you come with me? | shall have to go alone. (Also, Otherwise) 

Will you come with me? Otherwise | shall have to go alone. 


She is kind. , she is rather forgetful. (However, Consequently) 
She is kind. However, she is rather forgetful. 


1. The work was new to me. , it did not seem difficult. (Consequently, 
Nevertheless) 

2. Continue along Queen Street. turn left. (Then, Therefore) 

3. It was very misty. , We could not get a clear view of the mountain. 
(Hence, However) 

4. We had walked several miles. , We did not feel tired. (Accordingly, 
Still) 

5. She is a talented actress. , she is very beautiful. (Moreover, Thus) 

6. We take the bus every day. , we are familiar with the bus route. 
(Nevertheless, Thus) 

7. The child was sleepy. , we went home early. (Otherwise, Therefore) 
8. The food was delicious. , the service was excellent. (Likewise, 
Nevertheless) 

9. We looked everywhere. , we could not find the keys. (However, Thus) 
10. The book is long. , the vocabulary is difficult. (Consequently, 
Furthermore) 

11. Luckily, the moon was bright. , We could not have seen the path. 
(Accordingly, Otherwise) 

12. He is old. , his mind is still active. (Nonetheless, Therefore) 
Answers 


6. Paying attention to the structure of the sentences, fill in the blanks with the 
conjunctions or connecting adverbs given in brackets. Make sure that the sentences 
conform to the rules of correct formal English. For example: 
It was very hot. , we decided to go swimming. (Consequently, So) 
It was very hot. Consequently, we decided to go swimming. 


It was very hot, we decided to go swimming. (Consequently, So) 
It was very hot, so we decided to go swimming. 


1. | have invited him. , | have invited his sister. (Also, And) 
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2. He walked up to the door 

3. The bus fare is expensive; 

4. She is well-educated. 

5. | would rather travel by train, 
6. We were born in this village; 
that) 

7. Put less wood on the fire, 

8. They got off the train. 

9. She studied for many months; 
(consequently, so that) 

10. The weather was hot; 

11. Please come with us, 

that) 

12. The sun was warm, 
however) 

13. | have read this book before; 
however) 

14. They were hot 

15. The door was locked; 


16. | have known her for many years; 


(so that, thus) 

17. We opened the window 
(consequently, so that) 

18. He is ignorant; 

19. They visited many stores; 
for. (but, however) 

20. You should go to sleep now, 
otherwise) 

21. | was worried; 

Answers 


knocked. (and, likewise) 
, | prefer to walk. (so, therefore) 
, she has very good manners. (And, Besides) 
the bus leaves earlier. (but, however) 
, we know everyone here. (hence, so 


it will be too smoky. (or, otherwise) 
they began to search for a hotel. (And, Then) 
, she knew the material thoroughly. 


, the air was humid. (and, moreover) 
| can introduce you to my friends. (thus, so 


a cool breeze blew in from the sea. (but, 


, | do not remember the plot. (but, 


tired. (also, and) 


, We would have waited inside. (or, otherwise) 
, | understand her character well. 


fresh air would blow into the room. 


, he is lazy. (and, furthermore) 


, they could not find what they were looking 


you will be tired tomorrow. (or, 


, | was determined not to show it. (but, nevertheless) 


7. The following sentences are incorrect, because they contain correlative 
conjunctions, but do not use parallel construction. Rewrite the sentences correctly, 
using parallel construction. For example: 

He owns both a typewriter and he has a word processor. 

Corrected: He owns both a typewriter and a word processor. 


| prefer either to read or going hiking. 
Corrected: | prefer either to read or to go hiking. 


—oco-Joursc.-— 
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. The train proceeded neither quickly nor was it smooth. 

. They will leave either today or they will go tomorrow. 

. The child hates both getting up in the morning and to go to bed at night. 
. She is neither kind nor has patience. 

. He is not only talented, but also he has charm. 

. The street is lined with both oak trees and there are elm trees. 

. The lecture was not only very long but also it was very dull. 

. You should either eat less, or should exercise more. 

. |L am not only proud to be here, but also feel happy to meet you. 

0. The town is both historical and it is picturesque. 
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Answers 


8. The following sentences are incorrect, because they present lists of ideas, but do not 
use parallel construction. Rewrite the sentences correctly, using parallel construction. 
For example: 

The air was cool, dry, and was clear. 

Corrected: The air was cool, dry, and clear. 


He has started making kites and to fly them. 
Corrected: He has started making kites and flying them. 


. We walked out of the door, down the steps and went across the street. 
. She loves singing, dancing and to play the piano. 

. The wind moaned, shrieked and was howling. 

. The music was fast, brilliant and sounded exciting. 

. He proposes to borrow money, open a store and going into business. 

. The town boasts four libraries, two theaters and there are many schools. 
. The clouds were thick, black and looked threatening. 

. He likes running, jumping and to ride a bicycle. 

. They worked carefully, quickly and were quiet. 

10. The vegetables were fresh, tender and tasted delicious. 

Answers 


ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES for Chapter 28 


Answers to Exercise 1: 
1. and 2. nor 3. yet 4. or 5. nor 6. but 7. yet 8. and 


OONADURWN = 


Answers to Exercise 2: 
1. and 2. when 3. or 4. or 5. but also 6. then 7. nor 8. and 9. than 10. when 11. or 12. 
than 13. nor 14. than 15. and 


Answers to Exercise 3: 

1. although 2. until 3. as soon as 4. as though 5. After 6. unless 7. Before 8. Even if 9. 
since 10. as 11. supposing 12. If 13. so 14. than 15. for 16. providing 17. Because 18. or 
else 


Answers to Exercise 4: 
1. although 2. despite 3. because 4. like 5. while 6. during 7. as if 8. because of 9. 
while 10. like 11. despite 12. because 13. as if 14. during 15. Although 16. Because of 


Answers to Exercise 5: 
1. Nevertheless 2. Then 3. Hence 4. Still 5. Moreover 6. Thus 7. Therefore 8. Likewise 9. 
However 10. Furthermore 11. Otherwise 12. Nonetheless 


Answers to Exercise 6: 


1. Also 2. and 3. therefore 4. Besides 5. but 6. hence 7. or 8. Then 9. consequently 10. 
moreover 11. so that 12. but 13. however 14. and 15. otherwise 16. thus 17. so that 18. 
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furthermore 19. however 20. or 21. nevertheless 


Answers to Exercise 7: 

1. The train proceeded neither quickly nor smoothly. 2. They will leave either today or 
tomorrow. 3. The child hates both getting up in the morning and going to bed at night. 
4. She is neither kind nor patient. 5. He is not only talented, but also charming. 6. The 
street is lined with both oak trees and elm trees. 7. The lecture was not only very long 
but also very dull. 8. You should either eat less, or exercise more. 9. | am not only 
proud to be here, but also happy to meet you. 10. The town is both historical and 


picturesque. 


Answers to Exercise 8: 

1. We walked out of the door, down the steps and across the street. 2. She loves 
singing, dancing and playing the piano. 3. The wind moaned, shrieked and howled. 4. 
The music was fast, brilliant and exciting. 5. He proposes to borrow money, open a 
store and go into business. 6. The town boasts four libraries, two theaters and many 
schools. 7. The clouds were thick, black and threatening. 8. He likes running, jumping 
and riding a bicycle. 9. They worked carefully, quickly and quietly. 10. The vegetables 
were fresh, tender and delicious. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX 


A 

a and an 

a and an, summary of use of 

a, as a weakened form of one 

a few, use of 

a great deal of 

a little, use of 

a lot of 

a or an, with the meaning of per 

a, used in making a general 

a, used in naming a profession 

a, used to refer to something not mentioned before 

about, use of 

about, used after certain adjectives and verbs in the passive voice 
about, used after certain verbs 

above, use of 

accordingly, used as connecting adverb 

across, use of 

across, used as preposition or adverb 

Adjectival phrases and clauses 

Adjectives and adverbs, use of 

Adjectives and verbs in the passive voice followed by prepositions 
Adjectives, attributive 

Adjectives, comparative form of adjectives which use endings 
Adjectives, comparative form of irregular adjectives 
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Adjectives, , comparative form followed by than 


5, definition of 

es, examples of general descriptive adjectives 
j indicating color 

Adjecti 'es indicating materials 

es indicating si 
i s id weight 


? ae of predicate adjectives 
;, order of 
ives, ga 


es, per ton ef f adjectives which use endings 
, superlative form of irregular adjectives 
, superlative form with most 


| of purpose 
prias Hide es s and wid position in a clause 

of location comp: ed ae oe verbs followed by objects 
ee poen order followin 


Adverbs cc pared with pre licate adjectives 
Adverbs of ey ending in ly 

Adverbs of freque 
Adverbs of location 

Adverbs of manner, position in a clause 

Adverbs of manner 

Adverbs of time, position in a clause 

Adverbs, connecting adverbs compared with conjunctions 
Adverbs, connecting 

Adverbs, definition of 

Adverbs, following not 

Adverbs, interrogative 
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Adverbs, inverted word order with negative adverbs 
Adverbs, irregular 
Adverbs, negative 
Adverbs, position in a clause 
Adverbs, position of connecting adverbs 
Adverbs, [ni enap comparisons 
mm s of connecting adverbs 
aves, summary of position in a clause 
D use vi 


Mee in with n more hea most 

Adverbs used with the endings er and est 

Adverbs which modify adjectives and other adverbs 

modify adjectives compared with adjectives which modify nouns 
Adverbs which modify verbs compared with adjectives which modify nouns 
Adverbs which "— verbs, types and examples 


tius a pine ea 
after, use of 

after, used as subordinate conjunction 

against, use of 

against, used after certain nouns 

against, used after certain verbs 

ago 

Agreement of personal pronouns with their antecedents 
Ae Mc of denis i naman with their luaa 


jioata a veri ara compound abe summary 
all 

all, position in sentence 

all, used as defining appositive 
along, use of 

also, used as connecting adverb 
although and despite 

although, used as subordinate conjunction 
am 

am, used as an auxiliary 

among, use of 

an 

and, in compound subjects 

and, used as coordinate conjunction 
another, use of 

Antecedent, definition of 

any 

any, use of 

anybody, use of 

anyone, use of 

anything, use of 

anywhere, use of 
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Apostrophe, use of 

appear 

Apposition 

are 

are, used as an auxiliary 

aren't 

aren't I? 

around, use of 

around, used as preposition or adverb 
as ... as, used with adverbs in comparisons 
as if and like 

as if 

as long as 

as soon as 

as though 

as, followed by subjective case 

as, used as subordinate conjunction 
as, used in comparisons 

as, used in not as ... as 

at, use of 

at, used after certain adjectives and verbs in the passive voice 
at, used after certain verbs 

at, used in idioms 

Attributive adjectives 


cr 


B 

be, complete conjugation of 

be, simple past 

be, simple present 

because of and because 

because, used as subordinate conjunction 
been, used as an auxiliary 

before, use of 

before, used as subordinate conjunction 
behind, use of 

behind, used in idioms 

below, use of 

beneath, use of 

beside, use of 

beside, used in idioms 

besides, use of 

besides, used as connecting adverb 
between, use of 

between, used after certain adjectives and verbs in the passive voice 
between, used in idioms 

beyond, use of 

beyond, used in idioms 

both ... and 

both, position in sentence 

both, used as defining appositive 
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both, used as determiner 

but, used as coordinate conjunction 

but, used as preposition 

by, use of 

by, used after certain adjectives and verbs in the passive voice 
by, used in idioms 


Clauses, coordinate 

Clauses, subordinate clauses 

Clauses 

Collective nouns 

Commands and requests, formal 

Commands, imperative mood 

Commas, used with adverb phrases 

Commas, used with attributive adjectives 
Commas, used with interpolated adjectives 
Commas, used with non-defining relative clauses 
Commas, used with ordinal adjectives 

Commas, used with predicate adjectives 
Comparative and superlative forms of adverbs 
Comparative form of adjectives which use endings 
Comparative form of adjectives using more 
Comparative forms of adverbs used in comparisons 
Comparisons, making logical comparisons 
Comparison of one or more things with a group 
Comparisons with as, use of subjective case 

tive case 


Comparisons with than, use of subj 
Compound subjects, verb agreement 
Compound subjects with and 
Compound subjects with or or nor 
concerning, use of 
Conditions, probable and improbable 

ns which are false or improbable 


Zi ipi taie peer dii 

Conjunctions, correlative 

Conjunctions, correlative eon used with parallel construction 
UCO, Feridja 12 


Connecting uM. a 


Conn ig adverbs, introduction 

Connecting adverbs, position in a clause 
Connecting adverbs, stress and punctuation 
Connecting adverbs, summary of meanings 
Connecting adverbs used to connect sentences 
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consequently, used as connecting adverb 
Contractions, simple present of be 

Coordinate clauses 

Coordinate conjunctions 

Correlative conjunctions used with parallel construction 
Correlative conjunctions 

could 

could, used in expressing wishes 

could, used to express false or improbable conditions 
couldn't 

Countable nouns 

Countable nouns, use with determiners 


D 

Dangling participles 

Defining adjectives 

Defining and non-defining relative clauses 
Defining relative clauses 

definite article, definition of 
Demonstrative pronouns 

despite and although 

despite, use of 

Determination, the use of shall and will 
Determiner, definition of 

Determiners, position in sentence 
Determiners, summary of use of 
Determiners, use of 

Determiners used as pronouns 
Determiners used as adjectives 
Determiners used as singular or plural pronouns 
Determiners used to refer to two persons or things 
didn't 

different from 

Direct and indirect questions, summary of word order 
Direct objects 

do, used as an auxiliary verb 

does 

doesn't 

don't 

Double negatives 

down, use of 

Dual forms 

during and while 

during, use of 


E 

each other 

each, position in sentence 

each, used as defining appositive 
each, used with singular verb 
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ed ending 

either ... or 

either, used as determiner 

either, used with singular verb 

Ellipsis, use of 

Ellipsis, used in comparisons with the comparative form of the adjective 
Ellipsis, used in comparisons with the superlative form of the adjective 
Ellipsis, used with as in comparisons 
Ellipsis, used with adverbs in comparisons 
else, use of 

Emphatic statements 

Ending 's, used to indicate possession 
Ending s', used to indicate possession 
English, related to French and German 
enough, position in sentence 

er ending, spelling rules 

er ending, use of 

er ending, used with adverbs 

Ergative verbs 

es ending, pronunciation of 

es ending, used to form plurals 

est ending, spelling rules 

est ending, use of 

est ending, used with adverbs 

even if 

every, used with singular verb 

except, use of 


F 

f changed to v in the plural 

few, use of 

few, use of 

few, used with as 

fewer and fewer, followed by a noun 
fewer, use of 

fewer, used with than 

fewest, use of 

fewest, used with the 

first, used as ordinal adjective 

for, use of 

for, used after certain adjectives and verbs in the passive voice 
for, used after certain nouns 

for, used after certain verbs 

for, used as subordinate conjunction 
Foreign words, formation of plurals 
Formal commands and requests 
from, use of 

from, used after certain nouns 

from, used after certain adjectives and verbs in the passive voice 
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from, used after certain verbs 

from, used in idioms 

furthermore, used as connecting adverb 
Future continuous tense, formation of 
Future continuous tense, use of 

"Future in the past" 

Future perfect continuous tense, use of 
Future perfect continuous tense, formation of 
Future perfect tense, formation of 

Future perfect tense, use of 

Future tenses 

Future tenses, summary of the formation of 


G 

Gerunds 

Gerunds, used as defining adjectives 

Gerunds, used with possessive adjectives 

go, present continuous followed by an infinitive 
going to 

Grammar, definition of 

grow 


H 

had been 

had, used as an auxiliary 
hadn't 

hard and hardly 

hardly ... when 

has been 

has 

has, used as an auxiliary 
hasn't 

have been 

have to, pronunciation 
have, simple present 
have, used as an auxiliary 
haven't 

he 

he'd (he had) 

he'd (he would) 

he'll 

he's (he has) 

he's (he is) 

hence, used as connecting adverb 
her, objective case 

her, possessive 

here and there 

hers 

herself 

high and highly 
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him 

himself 

his 

his or her 

how, use of 

however 

however, used as connecting adverb 
Hyphenated nouns, formation of plural 


l 

l 

I'd (I had) 

I'd (1 would) 

tl 

I'm 

I've 

ic ending 

Idioms, prepositional phrases 

if, conditions which are false or improbable 
if ... then 

if, used as subordinate conjunction 
Imperative mood 

in case 

in, use of 


in, used after certain adjectives and verbs in the passive voice 


in, used after certain nouns 

in, used after certain verbs 

in, used as preposition or adverb 

in, used in idioms 

Indefinite pronouns 

Indirect objects 

Indirect questions, introduction 
Indirect questions, summary of word order 
Indirect questions with the verb to be 
Indirect questions, word order 
Infinitive, split 

Infinitives used in the place of nouns 
ing ending 

inside, use of 

inside, used in idioms 

instead 

Intensifiers, definition of 
Interpolated adjectives 

Interrogative adverbs 

Interrogative pronouns 

Interrogative pronouns, used in direct questions 
into, use of 

into, used after certain nouns 

into, used after certain verbs 

into, used in idioms 
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Inverted word order, used with verbs of motion 
Inverted word order, used with negative adverbs 
Irregular adjectives, comparative form 
Irregular adjectives, superlative form 
Irregular adverbs 

Irregular plurals 

Irregular verbs, 140 common irregular verbs 
Irregular verbs, present perfect tense 
Irregular verbs, simple past 

is 

is, used as an auxiliary 

isn't 

it'd (it had) 

it'd (it would) 

it'll 

it's (it has) 

it's (it is) 

it, objective case 

it, special uses of 

it, subjective case 

its 

its and it's 

itself 


L 

late and lately 

late, meaning of 

lay and lie 

lay, verb forms 

least, use of 

least, used with the 

least, used with adverbs in comparisons 
less ... than 

less and less 

less and less, followed by a noun 
less and less, used with adverbs 
less, use of 

less, used in comparisons 

less, used with than 

lest, used as subordinate conjunction 
lie, verb forms 

like and as if 

like, use of 

likewise, used as connecting adverb 
Linking verbs 

little, meaning 

little, use of 

little, used with as 

Logical comparisons 

look 
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lots of 

ly added to adjectives ending in ic 
ly added to adjectives ending in le 
ly added to adjectives ending in Il 
ly added to adjectives ending in ue 
ly added to adjectives ending in y 
ly ending, spelling rules 


M 
Main clause of conditional statement, verb forms 


Main clause of conditional statement, present or future time 


Main clause of conditional statement, past time 
Main clause of conditional statement, summary 
many, use of 

many, used with as 

may 

me 

might 

mightn't 

mine 

minus, use of 

Modal auxiliaries, meaning 

Modal auxiliaries, relationships among 
Modal conjugations, formation of 
Modal verbs 

Modal verbs, negative questions 

Modal verbs, negative statements 
Modal verbs, questions 

Modal verbs, tag questions 

more and more, followed by a noun 
more and more, used with adverbs 
more and more 

more and most 

more, comparative form of an adjective 
more, used with than 

more, used with adverbs 

moreover, used as connecting adverb 
most, superlative form of an adjective 
most, used with the 

most, used with adverbs 

much, use of 

much, used with as 

must 

mustn't 

my 

myself 


N 


Names of meals 
Names of people 
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near and nearly 

near, use of 

Negative adverbs 

sative adverbs, inverted word order 
Negative questions, modal verbs 

Negative questions, passive voice 

Negative questions, present continuous tense 
Negative questions, present perfect tense 
Negative questions, simple present of to be 
Negative questions, simple present 

Negative statements, modal verbs 

Negative statements, passive voice 

Negative statements, present continuous tense 
Negative statements, present perfect tense 
Negative statements, simple present of to be 
Negative statements, simple present 

Negative tag questions, summary 

neither ... nor 

neither, used as determiner 

neither, used as determiner at beginning of clause 


nevertheless 

nevertheless, used as connecting adverb 
no sooner ... than 

no, use of 

Non-defining relative clauses 

none, use of 

none 

nonetheless, used as connecting adverb 
nor, in compound subjects 

nor, used as coordinate conjunction 

not as ... as 

not only ... but also 

not, use of 

Nouns, collective 

Nouns, countable 

Noun, definition of 

Nouns ending in ch, s, sh, x orz 

Nouns ending in f or fe 

Nouns ending in o 

Nouns ending in y 

Nouns followed by descriptive phrases, verb agreement 
Nouns followed by prepositions 

Nouns, formation of plurals 

Nouns indicating possession 

Nouns, proper 

Nouns, uncountable 

Nouns used only in the plural 

Nouns which can be either countable or uncountable 
Nouns with irregular plurals 
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Numbers and letters, formation of plural 


(0) 

Objective case, pronouns 
Objects, direct 

Objects, indirect 

Object of a verb 

of, use of 


of, used after certain adjectives and verbs in the passive voice 


of, used after certain nouns 

of, used after certain verbs 

of, used in idioms 

of, used to indicate possession 
of, used with uncountable nouns 
off, use of 

off, used as preposition or adverb 
off, used in idioms 

on, use of 


on, used after certain adjectives and verbs in the passive voice 


on, used after certain nouns 

on, used after certain verbs 

on, used as preposition or adverb 
on, used in idioms 

one another 

one, used as indefinite pronoun 
one, used in general statements 
only, use of 

onto, use of 

opposite, use of 

or else 

or, in compound subjects 

or, used as coordinate conjunction 
Ordinal adjectives 

other, use of 

others, use of 

otherwise, used as connecting adverb 
ought 

our 

ours 

ourselves 

out of, use of 

out of, used in idioms 

outside, use of 

over, use of 

over, used after certain verbs 
over, used as preposition or adverb 


P 


pair of 
Parallel construction 
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Participles, dangling 
Participles used as adjectives 
Pass ive voice, format n of 

ice, ind e tenses other than the simple present 
Passive voice, questions and negative statements 


Passive voice, simple present indicative 


ive tenses 
tive tenses 


Passive voice, summary of formation of the subju 
Passive voice, use of past forms of the subjunctive 
Passive voice, use of the simple present subjunctive 
m Ves. use m 


Past continuous tense, ; mates M 

Past continuous tense, use of 

Past participles used as adjectives 

Past participles which follow the verb to be 
Past perfect and simple past, use of 

Past perfect continuous tense, use of 

Past perfect continuous tense, formation of 
Past perfect tense, formation of 

Past perfect tense, use of 

past, use of 

per, use of 
Period, use of 
Personal pronouns 
Personal pronouns, agreement with their antecedents 
Personal pronouns, introduction 

Personal pronouns, possessive 
Personal pronouns, summai 
Personal pronouns with human antecedents 

Personal pronouns with non-human antecedents 

Phrasal verbs consisting of a verb followed by a preposition 

Phrasal verbs consisting of a verb followed by an adverb 

Phrasal verbs, examples of ergative phrasal verbs 

Phrasal verbs, examples of intransitive verb + adverb 

Phrasal verbs, examples of intransitive verb + preposition or adverb 

Phrasal verbs, examples of transitive verb + adverb 

Phrasal verbs, examples of transitive verb + preposition or adverb 

Phrasal verbs, examples of transitive verb + adverb + preposition 

Phrasal verbs, examples of verb + preposition 

Eure a verbs, examples of verb + adverb + preposition 

| verbs followed by objects compared with adverb phrases of location 
Phr sal verbs, introduction 

Place names 

Places used for specific activities 

Plural antecedents of personal pronouns 

Plural countable nouns, absence of a determiner 
Plural countable nouns, used in making a general statement 

Plural countable nouns, used to refer to something not mentioned before 
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Plural countable nouns, used in naming a profession 
Plurals 

Plurals of proper nouns 

plus, use of 

poor, meaning of 

Position of adverbs in a negative statement 


| |, phrases beginning with of 

1, the 's ending 

Possession, the s' ending 

Possession, two consecutive nouns 
Possessive adjectives 

Possessive adjectives, agreement with their antecedents 
Possessive adjectives used with gerur 
Possessive personal pronouns 

Predicate adjectives 

Predicate adjectives compared with adverbs 
Abeer ad ectives, taer 


Viens ons, , meanings ani examples 

Prepositions, use of 

Prepositions, used in idioms 

itions which follow certain nouns 

foll ‘ain adjectives and verbs in the passive voice 
ons wh h follow certain verbs 

Prepositions with pronoun objects 

Present and past tenses, summary of the formation of 

Present continuous tense, formation of 

Present continuous, uses of, compared with the simple present 
present, meaning of 

Present participles used as adjectives 

Present perfect continuous tense, use of 

Present perfect continuous tense, formation of 

Present perfect tense, irregular verbs 

Present perfect tense, regular verbs 

Present perfect tense, use of 

Present tense, used in subordinate clauses to express future actions 
Progressive comparisons with adverbs 

Progressive comparisons, adjectives which use endings 
Progressive comparisons, adjectives which do not use endings 
Pronoun, object of a preposition 

Pronouns, agreement of third person pronouns with their antecedents 
Pronouns, defined 

Pronouns, demonstrative 

Pronouns, indefinite 

Pronouns, interrogative 

Pronouns, objective case 

Pronouns, personal 

Pronouns, possessive 

Pronouns, reciprocal 
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Pronouns, reflexive 

Pronouns, relative 

Pronouns, subjective case 

Pronouns, summary of personal pronouns 
Pronouns, unambiguous use of 

Pronunciation of the ed ending 
Pronunciation of the es ending 

Proper adjectives 

Proper adjectives, position of 

Proper nouns 

Proper nouns, plural forms 

provided or providing, used as subordinate conjunction 
Punctuation, use of period 

Punctuation, use of question mark 
Punctuation used with attributive adjectives 
Punctuation used with predicate adjectives 


Q 

Question mark, use of 

Questions and negative statements, simple present of to have 
Questions and negative statements, simple past of to be 
Questions and negative statements, simple past 

Questions and negative statements, past continuous tense 
Questions and negative statements, past perfect tense 
Questions and negative statements, past perfect continuous 
Questions and negative statements, simple future 

Questions and negative statements, future continuous 
Questions and negative statements, future perfect 

Questions and negative statements, future perfect continuous 
Questions and negative statements, passive voice 

Questions, modal verbs 

Questions, passive voice 

Questions, present continuous tense 

Questions, present perfect tense 

Questions, simple present of to be 

Questions, simple present 

Questions, word order of direct and indirect questions 


R 

raise and rise 

raise, verb forms 

rather ... than 

Reciprocal pronouns 

Reflexive pronouns 

Regular verbs, present perfect tense 
Regular verbs, simple past 

Relative clauses, defining and non-defining 
Relative clauses, defining 

Relative pronouns 
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rise, verb forms 
round, used as preposition or adverb 


S 

s ending, third person singular 

s ending, used to form plurals 

s' ending, used to indicate possession 
same as 

scarcely ... when 

second, used as ordinal adjective 
set and sit 

set, verb forms 

several, use of 

shall and will 

shan't 

she 

she'd (she had) 

she'd (she would) 

she'll 

she's (she has) 

she's (she is) 

Short answers 

should 

shouldn't 

similar to 

Simple future tense, formation of 
Simple future tense, use of 

Simple past and past perfect, use of 
Simple past of to be 

Simple past of to use followed by an infinitive 
Simple past tense, formation of 
Simple past tense, uses of 

Simple present of to be 

Simple present of to have 

Simple present tense, formation of 
Simple present tense, uses of 


Simple present, uses of, compared with the present continuous 


since, use of 

since, used as subordinate conjunction 
Singular antecedents of personal pronouns 
sit, verb forms 

so ... that 

So as to 

so, used as subordinate conjunction 
some, use of 

somebody, use of 

someone, use of 

something, use of 

sometime and sometimes 
somewhere, use of 
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Spelling rule 
Spelling ru 
Spelling rul 
Spelling ru 
Spelling ru 
Spelling ru 
Spelling ru 
Spelling t 
Spelling ru 


single vowel 


Spelling ru 
Spelling ru 
Spelling ru 


jes for adding s s in aie third p paon iod 
les for adjectives with er ending 


les for adjectives with est ending 
les for adverbs with ly ending 


les for formation of the present participle 
les for past participles, verbs ending in a silent e 


iles for past participles, verbs ending in y 


les for past participles, verbs ending in a single consonant preceded by a 


les for present participles, verbs ending in a silent e 
les for present participles, verbs ending in ie 
les for present participles, one-syllable verbs ending in a single consonant 


preceded by a single vowel 


Spelling ru 


les for present participles, verbs of more than one syllable which end in a 


single consonant preceded by a single vowel 
Spelling, verbs ending in y 


Spelling, verbs ending 


Spelling, verbs ending i in | ch, s, sh, xorz 
Split infinitive 


still, used 
Stress, adj 
Stress, defi 
defi 


- 


as connecting adverb 

tives indicating materials 

ining adjectives indicating location or time 
ining adjectives in 


Stress used with attributive adjectives 
Style, parallel construction 


Subjective 
Subjunctiv: 


case, pronouns 
e mood of the passive voice 


Subjunctive, formation of 


Subjunctiv 


e, uses of 


Subordinate clause of conditional statement, verb forms 


Subordinate clause of con 
Subordinate clause of conditional statement, pas 


Yt or future time 
time 


val statement, pres 


Subordinate clause of conditional statement, summary 

Subordinate clauses 

Subordinate clauses, use of the present tense to express future actions 
Subordinate conjunctions 


such ... 


that 


Superlative form of adjectives which use endings 
Superlative form of adjectives using most 


lative forms of adverbs used in comparisons 
osing, used as subordinate conjunction 


Tag questions, modal verbs 
Tag questions, present continuous tense 
Tag questions, present perfect tense 


Tag questi 
Tag ques 


ns, simple present of to be 


ions, simple present 


Tag questions, summary 
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Tenses, summary of the uses of 

than, followed by subjective case 
than, used as subordinate conjunction 
than, used in comparisons with adjectives which use endings 

than, used in comparisons with adjectives which do not use endings 
than, used with adverbs in comparisons 

that 

that, compared with which and who 

That, used as relative pronoun 

the ..., the ... 

the least, used with adverbs in comparisons 

the same as 

the, summary of use of 

the, used before singular countable nouns 

the, used to refer to something unique 

the, used to refer to something as a class 

the, used with adjectives referring to classes of people 

the, used with adverbs in comparisons 

the, used with names of nationalities 

the, used with names of people 

the, used with names of places 

the, used with proper nouns 

the, used with the superlative form of an adjective 

the with plural nouns, used to refer to som 


ing mentioned before 


the with plural nouns, used to refer to something when it is considered obvious what is 


meant 


the with singular nouns, used to refer to something mentioned before 


the with singular nouns, used to refer to something when it is considered obvious what 


is meant 


the with uncountable nouns, used to refer to something mentioned before 


the with uncountable nouns, used to refer to something when it is considered obvious 


what is meant 

their 

their, informal use of 

theirs 

them 

themselves 

there and here 

there used as an introductory word 
therefore, used as connecting adverb 
therefore, used as connecting adverb 
these 

they 

they'd (they had) 

they'd (they would) 

they'll 

they're 

they've 

Third person singular, endings 
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this 

those 

thou 

though, used as subordinate conjunction 
through, use of 

through, used as preposition or adverb 
throughout, use of 

thus, used as connecting adverb 

till, use of 

till, used as subordinate conjunction 

to, use of 

to, used after certain adjectives and verbs in the passive voice 
to, used after certain nouns 

to, used after certain verbs 

to, used in idioms 

too 

toward or towards, use of 

toward or towards, used after certain adjectives and verbs in the passive voice 
toward or towards, used after certain nouns 
Transitive and intransitive verbs 

turn 


U 

ue changed to u before adding ly 

Uncountable nouns, used in making a general statement 
Uncountable nouns, used to refer to something not mentioned before 
Uncountable nouns, used to refer to individual things 
Uncountable nouns 

under, use of 

under, used in idioms 

underneath, use of 

unless, used as subordinate conjunction 

until, use of 

until, used as subordinate conjunction 

up to, use of 

up, use of 

up, used in idioms 

upon, use of 

upon, used as preposition or adverb 

us 

use, simple past followed by an infinitive 

used to 

Uses of the English verb tenses 

Uses of the present continuous 


V 

Verb + adverb + preposition, where the verb has an object 
Verb + adverb + preposition 

Verb + adverb, ergative verbs 

Verb + adverb, examples of intransitive phrasal verbs 
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Verb + adverb, examples of transitive phrasal verbs 

Verb + adverb, position of adverb of manner 

Verb + adverb, position of object of the verb 

Verb + adverb, stress in spoken English 

Verb + preposition compared with verb + adverb 

Verb * preposition or adverb, where the verb has an object 
Verb + preposition or adverb 

Verb + preposition, examples of phrasal verbs 

Verb + preposition, position of object of the preposition 
Verb + preposition, position of adverb of manner 

Verb + preposition, stress in spoken English 

Verb + preposition, where the verb has an object 

Verb agreement, amounts considered as a whole 

Verb agreement, collective nouns and compound subjects 
Verb agreement, nouns followed by descriptive phrases 
Verb agreement with compound subjects, summary 

Verb forms, introduction 

Verb tenses, active voice of to show 

Verb tenses, summary of the uses of 

Verb tenses, to be and the passive voice of to show 

Verb tenses, uses and formation of 

Verbs followed by either infinitives or gerunds 

Verbs followed by gerunds 
Verbs followed by infi 
Verbs followed by prepositions 

Verbs in the passive voice followed by prepositions 

Verbs of motion 

Verbs of motion, used with adverb phrases of location 

Verbs, 140 common irregular verbs 

Verbs, ergative 

Verbs, linking 

Verbs, phrasal 

Verbs, phrasal verbs consisting of a verb followed by a preposition 
Verbs, phrasal verbs consisting of a verb followed by an adverb 
versus, use of 

via, use of 

Voice of a verb, changing from active to passive 

Voice of a verb, changing from passive to active 

Voice of a verb, changing the voice while preserving the meaning 
Voice of a verb, comparison of active and passive 

Voice of a verb with both a direct object and an indirect object 


W 

was 

was, used as an auxiliary 
wasn't 

we 

we'd (we had) 

we'd (we would) 

we'll 
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we're 

we've 

well, use of 

were 

were, used as an auxiliary 

weren't 

what with ... and 

what and which 

what, used as relative pronoun 
whatever, used as relative pronoun 
when, use of 

where, use of 

whereas, used as subordinate conjunction 
whether ... or 

whether, used as subordinate conjunction 
which and what 

which, compared with that and who 
Which, used as relative pronoun 
while and during 

while, used as subordinate conjunction 
who, compared with which and that 
who, used as interrogative pronoun 
Who, used as relative pronoun 
whoever, used as relative pronoun 
whom, objective case of who 
whom, use of 

Whom, used as relative pronoun 
whose, possessive case of who 
whose, use of 

Whose, used as relative pronoun 
Whose, used in informal English 
why, use of 

wide and widely 

will 

will and shall 

will be 

will have been 

will have 

Wishes, a later time 

Wishes, an earlier time 

Wishes, summary 

Wishes, the same time 

Wishes 

with, use of 

with, used after certain nouns 

with, used after certain adjectives and verbs in the passive voice 
with, used after certain verbs 

with, used in idioms 

within, use of 

within, used in idioms 
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without, use of 

without, used in idioms 

won't 

won't 

Word order of direct and indirect questions, summary 
Words used as prepositions or adverbs 
would, conjugations with 

would, continuous conjugation 

would, perfect conjugation 

would, perfect continuous conjugation 
would, simple conjugation 

would, summary of conjugations 
would, used as auxiliary 

wouldn't 


Y 

y changed to i before adding es 
y changed to i before adding ly 
yet, used as coordinate conjunction 
you'd (you had) 

you'd (you would) 

you'll 

you're 

you've 

you, objective case 

you, subjective case 

your 

yours 

yourself 

yourselves 
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To the student 


This book is for students who want help with English grammar. It is written for you to use without 
teacher. 


[09] 


The book will be useful for you if you are not sure of the answers to questions like these: 


() Whatis the difference between / did and I have done? 

(©) When do we use will for the future? 

() Whatis the structure after / wish? 

(J) When do we say used to do and when do we say used to doing? 
©) When do we use the? 

() Whatis the difference between like and as? 


These and many other points of English grammar are explained in the book, and there are exercises 
on each point. 


Level 
The book is intended mainly for intermediate students (students who have already studied the basic 
grammar of English). It concentrates on those structures that intermediate students want to use, but 
that often cause difficulty. Some advanced students who have problems with grammar will also find 
the book useful. 


The book is not suitable for elementary learners. 


How the book is organised 

There are 145 units in the book. Each unit concentrates on a particular point of grammar. Some 
problems (for example, the present perfect or the use of the) are covered in more than one unit. Fora 
list of units, see the Contents at the beginning of the book. 


Each unit consists of two facing pages. On the left there are explanations and examples; on the right 
there are exercises. At the back of the book there is an Answer Key for you to check your answers to 
the exercises (page 336). 


There are also seven Appendices at the back of the book (pages 292-301). These include irregular 
verbs, summaries of verb forms, spelling, and American English. 


Finally, there is a detailed /ndex at the back of the book (page 373). 


How to use the book 
The units are not in order of difficulty, so it is not intended that you work through the book from 

beginning to end. Every learner has different problems, and you should use this book to help you 
with the grammar that you find difficult. 


m 


is suggested that you work in this way: 


Use the Contents and/or Index to find which unit deals with the point you are interested in. 
f you are not sure which units you need to study, use the Study guide on page 326. 

Study the explanations and examples on the left-hand page ofthe unit you have chosen. 
Do the exercises on the right-hand page. 

Check your answers with the Key. 
f your answers are not correct, study the left-hand page again to see what went wrong. 


(COT CECI) 


You can, of course, use the book simply as a reference book without doing the exercises. 
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Additional exercises 
At the back of the book there are Additional exercises (pages 302-325). These exercises bring together 
some of the grammar points from a number of different units. For example, Exercise 16 brings together 


grammar points from Units 26-36. You can use these exercises for extra practice after you have studied 
and practised the grammar in the units concerned. 


ebook 
An ebook version of English Grammar in Use is also available to buy. 
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To the teacher 


English Grammar in Use was written as a self-study grammar book, but teachers may also find it 


The 


The 


etc.). 


from 
sylla 


The 


book can be used 


be used by the whole 


(exp 


anations and exa 


be used by the teache 


then 


has the left-hand 


useful as additional course material in cases where further work on grammar is necessary. 


book will probably be most useful at middle- and upper-intermediate levels (where all or 

nearly all of the material will be relevant), and can serve both as a basis for revision and as a means 
for practising new structures. It will also be useful for some more advanced students who have 
problems with grammar and need a book for reference and practice. The book is not intended to be 
used by elementary learners. 


units are organised in grammatical categories (Present and past, Articles and nouns, Prepositions 
They are not ordered according to level of difficulty, so the book should not be worked through 
beginning to end. It should be used selectively and flexibly in accordance with the grammar 

bus being used and the di 


fficulties students are having. 


for immediate consolidation or for later revision or remedial work. It might 


class or 


rasaso 
page as 


The exercises can be done ind 
individual students ca 
particular difficulties not shared by other students in their class. Don't forget the Additional exercises 


at th 


e back of the boo 


by individual students needing extra help. The left-hand pages 


mples) are written for the student to use individually, but they may of course 


urce of ideas and information on which to base a lesson. The student 
a record of what has been taught and can refer to it in the future. 
ividually, in class or as homework. Alternatively (and additionally), 


n be directed to study certain units of the book by themselves if they have 


(see To the student). 


English Grammar in Use Fifth Edition 
This is a new edition of English Grammar in Use. The differences between this edition and the fourth 


editi 
O 


O 
O 


on are: 


T 
T 


o 


ctionary and m 


ore. 


uch of the material has been revised or reorganised, and in most units there are changes in the 
examples, explanations and exercises. 

he book has been redesigned with new, updated illustrations. 

here is anew ebook available with all the contents of the book as well as audio, access to a 


An edition of English Grammar in Use without the Key is also available. Some teachers may prefer 
to use this with their students. 
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Unit 
IE Present continuous (I am doing) 


quus Study this example situation: 
Sarah is in her car. She is on her way to work. 


She's driving to work. (=Sheis driving ...) 


This means: she is driving now, at the time of speaking. 
The action is not finished. 


am/is/are + -ing is the present continuous: 


| am (=m) driving 
he/she/it is (= he’s etc.) working 
we/you/they are  (-we'reetc) | doing etc. 


qum I am doing something =| started doing it and | haven't finished; I’m in the middle of doing it. 


(J) Please don’t make so much noise. lm trying to work. (not | try) 
() ‘Where’s Mark? ‘He’s having a shower! (not He has a shower) 
©) Let’s go out now. It isn't raining any more. (not It doesn't rain) 
() How's your new job? Are you enjoying it? 

(O What’s all that noise? What's going on? or What's happening? 


Sometimes the action is not happening at the time of speaking. For example: 


Steve is talking to a friend on the phone. He says: 


f I'm reading a really good book at the moment. 
A It's about a man who... 


Steve says ‘I’m reading .. ' but he is not reading the book at 
the time of speaking. 

He means that he has started reading the book, but has not 
finished ityet. Heisin the middle of reading it. 


Some more examples: 

.) Kate wants to work in Italy, so she's learning Italian. 

(but perhaps she isn't learning Italian at the time of speaking) 

_) Some friends of mine are building their own house. They hope to finish it next summer. 


You can use the present continuous with today / this week / this year etc. (periods around now): 
qw _) A: You're working hard today. (not You work hard today) 

B: Yes, | have a lotto do. 

The company | work for isn't doing so well this year. 


We use the present continuous when we talk about a change that has started to happen. We often use 
these verbs in this way: 


getting, becoming changing, improving 
starting, beginning increasing, rising, falling, growing 


() Isyour English getting better? (not Does your English get better) 
() The population of the world is increasing very fast. (not increases) 
() Atfirst | didn't like my job, but I’m starting to enjoy it now. (not I start) 


2 Á Present continuous and present simple => Units 3-4 Present tenses for the future => Unit 19 
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Exercises 


What's happening in the pictures? Choose from these verbs: 


cross hide scratch take tie wave ) 


d Ave She staking a picture. 4 ss s, NİS head. 
s theroad. | 6 o to somebody. 


The sentences on the right follow those on the left. Which sentence goes with which? 


i Please don't make so much noise. a I’m getting hungry. 3 d. 
2 We need to leave soon. b They're lying. 2 Leinen : 
3 | don’t have anywhere to live right now. c It’s starting to rain. eee 
4 |need to eat something soon. d They're trying to sell it. — 
5 They don't need their car any more. e It’s getting late. Di evene 
6 Things are not so good at work. f -ratryingto-werk D: aoee 
7 |tisn't true what they say. g lm staying with friends. T een 
8 We're going to get wet. h The company is losing money. 8 


Write questions. Use the present continuous. 


1 Whats all that noise? ... What's. Mappentng?.... (what / happen? 
2 What’s the matter? sco Why / YOU / cry? 
3 Where's your mother? ...... nennnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnannnnnnnannannaniannannninninninninnennsnnnens (she / work / today? 
4 |haven'tseen YOU for ages. ess (What / you / do / these days? 
5 Amyisastudent. 1... (What / she / study? 
6 Who are those people? . mn mn — — mnm ... (what / they / do? 
7 |heard you started a new job. on. EL nM (you / enjoy / it? 
8 We're notin a hurry. i (why / you / walk / so fast? 


Put the verb into the correct form, positive (!’m doing etc.) or negative (m not doing etc.). 


1 Please don't make so much noise. lm. trying... (I / try) to work. 

2 Let's go out now. lt isnt raining... (it / rain) any more. 

3 YOU can turn off the radio. s (1/ listen) to it. 

4 Kate phoned last night. She's on holiday with friends. „s (She / have) 
a great time and doesn't want to come back. 

5 Andrew started evening classes recently. sss. (He / learn) Japanese. 

6 Pauland Sarah have had an argument and now eee (they / Speak) 

to one another. 

7 The situation is already very bad and now s (it / get) worse. 

8 Tim aes (WOTK) today. He's taken the day off. 

9 .(L/ look) for Sophie. Do you know where she is? 


10 The washing madine lias heen repaired. . m ... (It / work) now. 

il "n . (They / build) a new w hospital. It will be finished next year. 

12 Ben i isa a student, but he's not very happy. iss . (He / enjoy) his course. 

|: -———á——————MUEI (The weather J change). Look at those clouds. 


Í think it's going to rain. 
14 Dan has been in the same job for a longtime. s (He / start) to get bored 
with it. 
facebook.com/LinguaLIB 3 
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Unit 


2 


que 


= 


Present simple (I do) 


Study this example situation: 


Alex is a bus driver, but now he is in bed asleep. 
Heis not driving a bus. (He is asleep.) 


but He drives a bus. He is a bus driver. 


drive(s), work(s), do(es) etc. is the present simple: 


\/we/you/they | drive/work/do etc. 


he/she/it | drives/works/does etc. 


We use the present simple to talk about things in general. We use it to say that something happens all the 
time or repeatealy, or that something is true in general: 

() Nurses look after patients in hospitals. 

©) lusually go away at weekends. 

() Theearth goes round the sun. 

(©) The cafe opens at 7.30 in the morning. 


We say: 
| work but heworks yougo but  itgoes 
theyteach but | mysisterteaches Ihave but hehas 


For spelling (-s or -es), see Appendix 6. 


We use do/does to make questions and negative sentences: 


work? work 
drive? 
do? 


\/we/you/they | don't 
he/she/it | doesn’t 


do | |/we/you/they 


does | he/she/it drive 


do 


() I come from Canada. Where do you come from? 
() Idon't go away very often. 
() What does this word mean? (not What means this word?) 
() Rice doesn’t grow in cold climates. 
In the following examples, do is also the main verb (do you do / doesn't do etc.): 
_) "Whatdoyoudo? ‘workin a shop: 
.) He'salways so lazy. He doesn't do anything to help. 
We use the present simple to say how often we do things: 
() Igetup at8 o'clock every morning. 
() How often do you go to the dentist? 
() Julie doesn't drink tea very often. 
.) Robert usually goes away two or three times a year. 


I promise / I apologise etc. 


Sometimes we do things by saying something. For example, when you promise to do something, 
you can say ‘I promise ...’; when you suggest something, you can say ‘I suggest ...’: 

() Ipromise! won't be late. (notl'm promising) 

() ‘What do you suggest!do? ‘I suggest thatyou... 


In the same way we say: | apologise .../l advise .../linsist.../l agree .../l refuse ... etc. 


M Present simple and present continuous => Units 3-4 Present tenses for the future => Unit 19 
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Exercises 


EE Complete the sentences using the following verbs: 
(  cause(s) close(s) connect(s) go(es) live(s) -speak(s} take(s) ) 


i Tanya ...speaks.... German very well. 5 My parents oo ...in a very small 
2 Benand Jack... to the same flat. 
school. 6 The Olympic Games... place 
3 Bad driving. many accidents. every four years. 
4 The MUSEUM at 4 o'clock on 7 The Panama Canal... the 
Sundays. Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 


E Put the verb into the correct form. 
Julia... doesn’t. drink.. (not / drink) tea very often. 
MASSEN pat = errant RT (the banks / close) here? 
| have a car, but Lii ue (NOt / use) it much. 
LS .. (Maria / come) from? Is she Spanish? 
uis RR Ru (you/do)? ‘I’m an electrician? 
Look at this sentence. What... .. (this word / mean)? 
David isn't very fit. He ssh ssl TEM tno ide) any sport. 
G sessiadhseel eh ctae Maabesebadootaeact Shaken mean houria get to work in the morning. How long 
: itf take) you? 


0 -1O UC QN P 
Ex 
D 
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E Complete the sentences using these verbs. Sometimes you need the negative. 


( believe eat flow ge -grow make rise tell translate ) 


i Theearth...90€5... round the sun. 7 An interpreter... " T 
2 Rice... doesn’t. grow... in cold climates. from one language. into another. 

3 The SUN ss IN the east. 8 Liars are people who... 

4 BEES PEE MONEY: the truth. 

5- Vegetarians ee tecemese ua taibam td eau! meat. 9- The River AMAZON 

6 An atheist unc ccs ll GO. into the Atlantic Ocean. 


Ea You ask Lisa questions about herself and her family. Write the questions. 


1 You know that Lisa plays tennis. You want to know how often. Ask her. 

How often 4o you play tennis? 
2 Perhaps Lisa’s sister plays tennis too. You want to know. Ask Lisa. 

—€—— Voici ——————Á——————— à 
3 You know that Lisa goes to the cinema a lot. You want to know how often. Ask her. 


4 You know that Lisa's brother works. You want to know what he does. Ask Lisa. 

5 You'r re not sure whether Lisa speaks Spanish. You want to know. Ask her. 

6 You don’t know where Lisa’s grandparents live. You want to know. Ask Lisa. 
ES Complete using the following: 


 lagree | apologise l insist | promise | recommend lsuggest | 


1 MrEvansis not in the office today. ....|. suggest... you try calling him tomorrow. 
2 |won’t tell anybody what you said. — 

3 (ina restaurant) You must let me pay yfor the meal. . "—Q 
 — eae for what I said. I shouldn't have said it. 

5 The new restaurant in Baker Street is very good. sss t. 

6 Ithink you're absolutely right. 2. with you. 
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USE Present continuous and present simple 1 
(I am doing and I do) 


q ums Compare: 


present continuous (lam doing) present simple (I do) 
We use the continuous for things happening at We use the simple for things in general orthings 
or around the time of speaking. that happen repeatedly. 


The action is not complete. 


past now future past now future 
.) The wateris boiling. Be careful. _) Water boils at 100 degrees Celsius. 
() Listen to those people. What language () Excuse me, do you speak English? 
are they speaking? 
() Letsgoout. Itisn't raining now. () Itdoesn't rain very much in summer. 
() m busy? ‘What are you doing? () What do you usually do at weekends? 
() l'm getting hungry. Let's go and eat. () lalways get hungry in the afternoon. 
() Kate wants to work in Italy, so she's () Most people learn to swim when they 
learning Italian. are children. 
_) The population of the world is _) Every day the population of the world 
increasing very fast. increases by about 200,000 people. 
We use the continuous for temporary situations We use the simple for permanent situations 
(things that continue for a short time): (things that continue for a long time): 
©) Pm living with some friends until | find a () My parents live in London. They have 
place of my own. lived there all their lives. 
O A You're working hard today. () Joe isn’t lazy. He works hard most of 
B: Yes, | have a lot to do. the time. 
See Unit 1 for more information. See Unit 2 for more information. 


qx | always do and I'm always doing 
| always do something =| do it every time: 
() lalways go to work by car. (not lm always going) 


l'm always doing something =| do it too often or more often than normal. 


For example: 
p my keys again. Im always losing them. ) 


Pm always losing them = | lose them too often, 
or more often than normal. 


() Paulis never satisfied. He's always complaining. (= he complains too much) 
() You're always looking at your phone. Don't you have anything else to do? 


6 de Present continuous and simple 2 => Unit 4 Present tenses for the future => Unit 19 
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Exercises 


eal Are the underlined verbs OK? Correct them where necessary. 
1 Water boils at 100 degrees Celsiu 


How often are you going 
Ben tries to find a job, bu 


The moon goes round th 


Sarah is a vegetarian. Sh 
| must go now. It gets lat 


OANA UO BW h2 


i 
e 


‘Come on! It's time to leave’ 


to thec 


e earth 


e. 


pà 
= 


s. Ero ccs 


inema? AO. you. Vo — — 
t he hasn't had any luck yet. — ED 
Martina is phoning her mother every day. 

in about 27 days. 

Can you hear those people? What do they talk about? 

What do you do in your spare time? 


e doesn' 


t eat meat. 


‘OK, I come? 
Paulis never late. He's always starting work on time. 


12 They don’t get on well. They're always arguing. 


| 32. Put the verb into the correct form, present continuous or present simple. 


la 
b 
2a' 
- 
38 
b: The FIVER st beet ted 
4 a l'mnotvery active. 
b What.. : - 
5a Rachel is isin New York tight n NOW. a 
b 


1 usually get... (I / usually / get) hungry in the afternoon. 
„Lm. getting... (1/ get) hungry. Let's go and eat something. 


.. (you / listen) to the radio? ‘No, you can turn it off’ 
.. (you / listen) to the radio alot? ‘No, not very often 


T UM River Nile. T" (flow) into the Mediterranean. 


. (flow) very fast today - much faster than usual. 
.. (L/ not / do) any sport. 
.. (you / usually / do) at weekends? 
€— .. (She / stay) at the Park Hotel. 
(She " alus / sey) diis when she's in New York. 


ES Put the verb into the correct form, present continuous or present simple. 


i Why are all these people 


3 Are you ready yet? .. 


4 lve never heard this — How O anata esses 


here? .. 
2 Julia is good at languages. s 


Whats happening... (What / happen)? 

(She / speak) four languages very well. 
. (Everybody / wait) for you. 

.. (you / pronounce) it? 

i inet weil odhis week ‘Shes on holiday. 


5 Kate... 

6 | think n my ry English ... m .. (improve) slowly. It's better than it was. 

7 Nicola .. (live) in Manchester. She has never lived anywhere else. 

8 Can we stop walking soon? m" . (1 / start) to get tired. 

9 Samand Tina are in Madrid right n DOW. sss ccs (They / visit) a friend of theirs. 
10 'What.. Gorter? do)?” "jets an architect. 


11 1t tookn mean hour to gett to week thism morning." MOSUAAYS oro: nsccnaitadimadsiinadn e d deser eRUR 


(it / not / take) so long. 


„(1 / learn) to drive. My driving test is next month. My father 
.. (teach) me. 


|34 | Finish B’s sentences. Use always -ing. 
1 a: lve lost my keys again. 


Ww 
v UUR: 
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B: Not again! .... You're always. losing your keys... 

The car has broken down again. 

Bodo ASUS STS I ee ——————————m . 
: Look! You've made the same mistake again. 

: Oh no, not again! 1... 
: Oh, I’ve left my phone at home again. 

incl ———————————————P— 
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Present continuous and present simple 2 
(I am doing and I do) 


We use continuous forms (m waiting, it’s raining etc.) for actions and happenings that have started but 
not finished. 

Some verbs (for example, know and like) are not normally used in this way. We don't say ‘I am knowing’, 
‘they are liking. We say ‘I know; ‘they like’ 


The following verbs are not normally used in the present continuous: 


like want need prefer 

know realise understand recognise 
believe suppose remember mean 
belong fit contain consist seem 


() lm hungry. | want something to eat. (not I’m wanting) 
©) Do you understand what! mean? 
() Anna doesn’t seem very happy right now. 


think 


When think means ‘believe’ or ‘have an opinion’, we do not use the continuous: 
() | think Mary is Canadian, but I’m not sure. (not l'm thinking) 
() What do you think of my idea? (=what is your opinion?) 


When think means ‘consider’, the continuous is possible: 
©) I’m thinking about what happened. | often think about it. 
©) Nickyis thinking of giving up her job. (=she is considering it) 


see hear smell taste look feel 


We normally use the present simple (not continuous) with see/hear/smell/taste: 
() Do you see that man over there? (notare you seeing) 

The room smells. Let’s open a window. 

This soup doesn’t taste very good. 


ee 


You can use the present simple or continuous to say how somebody looks or feels now: 
You look welltoday. or You’re looking well today. 


How do you feel now? or How are you feeling now? 


UUJ S 


but 


| usually feel tired in the morning. (not lm usually feeling) 


am/is/are being 


You can say he’s being ..., you're being ... etc. to say how somebody is behaving now: 
_) |can’t understand why he's being so selfish. He isn't usually like that. 

(being selfish = behaving selfishly now) 

‘The path is icy. Don’tslip” ‘Don’t worry. m being very careful" 


C) 


Compare: 

He never thinks about other people. He's very selfish. 
(= he is selfish generally, not only now) 

| don’t like to take risks. m a very careful person. 


= 


We use am/is/are being to say how a person is behaving (= doing something they can control) now. 
It is not usually possible in other situations: 

J Samisill. (notis being ill) 

Are you tired? (not are you being tired) 


Á Present continuous and simple 1 => Unit3 have->Unit17  Presenttenses for the future => Unit 19 
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Exercises 


al Put the verb into the correct form, present continuous or present simple. 


i Are you hungry? Do you want... (you / want) something to eat? 
2 Alan says he's 90 years old, but nobody ...... sss (believe) him. 


3 She told me her name, but e (l / not / remember) it now. 

4 Don’t put the dictionary away. ... (I / use) it. 

5 Don’t put the dictionary away. .... EN ..(1/ need) it. 

ox qp —————————— eet (consist) mainly of nitrogen and oxygen. 

T Whois that? WE. tot ont tete etamta (he / want)? 

8 Whois that man? Why sesseerieeienniiiea an (he / look) at us? 

9. Whoisthat man? Lue ettet tc ettet (you / recognise) him? 
i 0 p —— '—— ee Oe (| / think) of selling my car. Would you be interested in buying it? 
11 Ican’t makeup my mind. What csse (YOU / think) I should do? 
12 Gary wasn’t well earlier, but ee (he / seem) OK now. 


E Use the words in brackets to make sentences. 


(you / not / seem / very happy today) 


2 You don’t seem. ver... : L (1 / think) 
NAPPY. tod... Ls WIN 


3 


(this / smell / good) 


(who / this umbrella / belong to?) 


i Nicky is thinking of giving up her job. 

2 It’s not true. I’m not believing it. 

3 I’m feeling hungry. Is there anything to eat? 

4 lve never eaten that fruit. What is it tasting like? 

5 I’m not sure what she does. | think she works in a shop. 
6 Lookoverthere. What are you seeing? 

7 You're very quiet. What are you thinking about? 


ETE Complete the sentences. Use is/are being (continuous) or is/are (simple). 


1 | can’t understand why Nes. being... so selfish. He isn't usually like that 

2 You'll like Sophie when you meet her. She... very nice 

3 SWAN Re e tede oe Ee ER: very nice to me at the moment. | wonder why 

4 They... P E „very happy. They've just got married. 

5 You're normally very paient s SO Ny "—— MÀ P S so unreasonable about waiting 
ten more minutes? 

6 Would you like something to eat? oon ovine TIU BEY? 


facebook. — 
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Unit 


LEE Past simple (I did) 


q ums Study this example: 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was an Austrian 
musician and composer. He lived from 1756 to 


1791. He started composing at the age of five WA. Mozart 
and wrote more than 600 pieces of music. 
He was only 35 years old when he died. 


Ti 
a 


lived/started/wrote/was/died are all past simple l ; ONGélmpo 


Very often the past simple ends in -ed (regular verbs): 
(CH () Iworkin atravel agency now. Before that | worked in a department store. 
() Theyinvited us to their party, but we decided not to go. 
() The police stopped me on my way home last night. 


() Laura passed her exam because she studied very hard. 


For spelling (stopped, studied etc.), see Appendix 6. 


But many verbs are irregular. The past simple does not end in -ed. For example: 


write > wrote O Mozart wrote more than 600 pieces of music. 
see > saw O We saw Alice in town a few days ago. 

go > went O Iwentto the cinema three times last week. 
shut — shut O Itwas cold, so | shut the window. 


For a list of irregular verbs, see Appendix 1. 


qu In questions and negative sentences we use did/didn’t + infinitive (enjoy/see/go etc.): 
| | enjoyed you | enjoy? | enjoy 

she | saw did she | see? she | didn't | see 

they | went they | go? they go 
() lenjoyedthe party alot. Did you enjoy it? 
_) How many people did they invite to the wedding? 
.) |didn't buy anything because | didn’t have any money. 
_) ‘Did you go out?’ 'No,ldidn't: 

Sometimes do is the main verb in the sentence (did you do?, | didn’t do): 

() What did you do at the weekend? (not What did you at the weekend?) 


| didn't do anything. (not! didn’t anything) 


qu The past of be (am/is/are) is was/were: 
\/ne/she/it | was/wasn't \/he/she/it? 


was 


we/you/they were/weren’t were  we/you/they? 


I was annoyed because they were late. 

Was the weather good when you were on holiday? 
They weren't able to come because they were so busy. 
I wasn’t hungry, so | didn't eat anything. 

Did you go out last night or were you too tired? 


eeeee 


10 iF Past simple and past continuous => Unit 6 Past simple and present perfect => Units 12-14 
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Exercises 


ea Read what Laura says about a typical working day: 


| usually get up at 7 o’clock and have a big breakfast. | walk to work, which 
takes me about half an hour. | start work at 8.45. | never have lunch. | finish 
work at 5 o'clock. I’m always tired when | get home. | usually cook a meal 
in the evening. | don’t usually go out. | go to bed at about 11 o'clock, and | 
always sleep well. 


LAURA 


Yesterday was a typical working day for Laura. Write what she did or didn’t do yesterday. 


LS geb UP enn ACT Clock. — 7 ess at D O'CLOCK, 
2 Shë — — a big e cA E Lio sa 
Mee E = "sus 8 Meal yesterday evening. 
4 WELL nitrate CO getto work, 10 aes i. OUT yesterday evening. 
5 s n at 8.45, Il eese at LL 0 ClOCK. 
6 alune ~ D2 enaseccotce eee ct eneesnesecst.s WOH LASEMIENC. 


EJ Complete the sentences using the following verbs in the correct form: 
( i buy catch cost fall hurt sell spend teach throw write 


1 Mozart... wrote... more than 600 pieces of music. 

2 ‘How did you learn to drive? ‘My father oe ME 

3 We couldn't afford to keep our car, so we. m dt. 

4 E down the stairs this morning and — AA his leg. 

5 JOC e. the Dall tO Sue, who... it. 

6 Kate... & lot of money yesterday. She... a dress which 
lOO: 


ES You ask James about his holiday in the US. Write your questions. 
1 YOU: Where did you go. T 


JAMES: Tothe US. We went on a trip from San Francisco to Denver. 

2 YOU: pio "—————————— ? By car? 
JAMES: Yes, we hired a car in San Francisco. 

3 you:  It'salong way to drive. How long... ONCE: 
JAMES: Two weeks. We stopped at a lot of places along the way. 

4 YOU: Where " eese 2 IN hotels? 
JAMES: Yes, small hotels o or motels, 

5 you: good? 
JAMES: Yes, but it was yery hot- sometimes too hot. 

6 NOUS — needs bent mmsetesssss the Grand Canyon? 
JAMES: Ofcourse. It was wonderful. 


| 54 | Complete the sentences. Put the verb into the correct form, positive or negative. 

1 Itwas warm, so I... to6k.... off my coat. (take) 
2 Thefilm wasn't very good. I... didn’t enjoy... it much. (enjoy) 
3 | knew Sarah was busy, sol... DTE her. (disturb) 
4 We were very tired, so We Loum. the party early. (leave) 
5 It was hard carrying the bags. TRE. ccna, om Feally heavy. (be) 
6 The bed was very uncomfortable. 1... Well, (sleep) 
7 This watch wasn't expensive. [tonne MUCH. (cost) 
8 The window was open and a bird ssl Lovee into the room. (fly) 
9 |wasin a hurry, so I... . ee . ..time to call yati (have) 

10 I didn’t like the hotel. The room ss". Very clean. (be) 
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Unit 


"EE Past continuous (I was doing) 


qu Study this example situation: 


Yesterday Karen and Joe played tennis. They started at 
10 o'clock and finished at 11.30. 
So, at 10.30 they were playing tennis. 


they were playing = 
they were in the middle of playing, they had not finished 


was/were + -ing is the past continuous: 


he/she/it was | playing 
doing 
we/you/they were | working etc. 


| was doing something =| was in the middle of doing it at a certain time. The action or situation started 
before this time, but had not finished: 


I started doing I was doing | finished doing 
past past now 


() Thistime last year | was living in Hong Kong. 
() What were you doing at 10 o'clock last night? 
() | waved to Helen, but she wasn't looking. 


qa Compare | was doing (past continuous) and | did (past simple): 


| was doing (= in the middle of an action) | did (= complete action) 
O Wewere walking home when | met O We walked home after the party last 
Dan. (inthe middle of walking home) night. (7 all the way, completely) 
() Kate was watching TV when we () Kate watched TV a lot when she was ill 
arrived. last year. 


You can say that something happened (past simple) in the middle of something else (past continuous): 
qu Matt phoned while we were having dinner. 

It was raining when | got up. 

| saw you in the park yesterday. You were sitting on the grass and reading a book. 

| hurt my back while | was working in the garden. 


But we use the past simple to say that one thing happened after another: 
() Iwas walking along the road when | saw Dan. So! stopped, and we talked for a while. 


Compare: 
When Karen arrived, we were having O When Karen arrived, we had dinner. 
dinner. (=we had already started before (= Karen arrived, and then we had 
she arrived) dinner) 


Some verbs (for example, know and want) are not normally used in continuous forms (is + -ing, 
qua was + -ing etc.). See Unit 4A for a list of these verbs. 

() We were good friends. We knew each other well. (not we were knowing) 

() Iwas enjoying the party, but Chris wanted to go home. (not was wanting) 


>> . è n 
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Exercises 


ES Complete the sentences. Choose from: 


(was looking -was-wearing- wasn’t listening weren’t looking - | 
_ was snowing was working were sitting were you going © j 


1 Today Helen is wearing a skirt. Yesterday she... Was. wearing trousers. 

2 ‘What did he say? ‘I don’t know. 1... ? 

S WE ie eee a EAE A „atthe back of the theatre. We cauldiyr t hear very well. 
4 This time last year Steve ss ON A farm, 

5 They didn't see me. They i.t in my direction. 

6 The weather was bad. It was very cold and it... sess 

7 Isaw you in your car. Where e 2 

8 

Ww 


| saw Kate a few minutes ago. She... for you. 
| 6.2 | hich goes with which? 
i When | got to the cafe a when she was living in Rome. A 
2 We fell asleep b she was working in a clothes shop. era 
3 Amy learnt Italian c when I was driving home. B outs 
4 Tom didn't come out with us d butnobody was watching it. Avene 
5 The car began to make a strange noise e while we were watching a film. Bess 
6 TheTV was on f -mytfriends-were-waiting forme. a 
7 When | first met Jessica g because he wasn’t feeling well. y er 


| 6.3 | Put the verb into the correct form, past continuous or past simple. 


.. (see) Sue in town yesterday, but es (cycle) home yesterday 
(not/see) me. when a man... (Step) out into the 
(look) the other way. road in front of me. 


(go) quite fast, but luckily 
.. (manage) to stop in time, 
„~ (not/hit) him. 


| 6.4 | Put the verb into the correct form, past continuous or past simple. 


1 Jenny was. waiting... (wait) for me when |....axrived..... (arrive). 
2 "What. sss (YOU / do) at this time yesterday?’ ‘I was asleep. 


By ——— E (you / go) out last night? ‘No, | was too tired: 

4 How fast. sss (YOU / drive) when the accident... (happen)? 

5 Sam... (take) a picture of me while 1... s (NOE look). 

6 We were in a very difficult position. We Aie know) what jo do, so we 
mnm (do) nothing. 

7 |haven'tseen Alan for ages. When I last once (see) him, he 
ON MED eed (try) to find a job. 

8 pss e (Walk) along the street when suddenly I... (Rear) 
something behind me. Somebody e (follow) me. | was scared and I 


— ... (start) to run. 
9 When | was young, Ll... (want) to be a pilot. Later IL... 
(change) my mind. 
10 Last night beeen (drop) a plate when 1... (do) the washing up. 
Fortunately it ee (not / break). 
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Unit 


rali Present perfect 1 (I have done) 


que Study this example situation: 


I’ve lost my key. Tom can’t find his key. 


-— ) He's lost his key. (=He has lost...) 


he has lost his key = 
he lost it and he doesn't have it now 


have lost / has lost is the present perfect simple: 


l/we/they/you have (-!'ve etc.) e ien 
i done 
he/she/it has (=he’s etc.) | been etc. 


The present perfect simple is have/has + past participle. The past participle often ends in -ed 
(finished/decided etc.), but many verbs are irregular (lost/done/written etc.). 


For a list of irregular verbs, see Appendix 1. 


When we say ‘something has happened; this is usually new information: 
Ow! l've cut my finger. 


The road is closed. There's been an accident. (= There has been...) 
Police have arrested two men in connection with the robbery. 


eee 


When we use the present perfect, there is a connection with now. The action in the past has a result now: 
Tom has lost his key. (= he doesn't have it now) 

He told me his name, but I’ve forgotten it. (=| can't remember it now) 

Sally is still here. She hasn't gone out. (=she is here now) 

| can't find my bag. Have you seen it? (= do you know where it is now?) 


(HAA) 


Compare gone (to) and been (to): 
_) Jamesison holiday. He has gone to Italy. (= he is there now or on his way there) 
() Amyis back home now. She has been to Italy. (= she has now come back) 


que You can use the present perfect with just, already and yet. 


Just - a shorttime ago: 
Q 'Areyouhungry? ‘No, lve just had lunch: 
© Hello. Have you just arrived? 


c 


Already - sooner than expected: 
() ‘Don’t forget to pay the bill? ‘I’ve already paid it’ 
OQ ‘What time is Mark leaving?” ‘He’s already left: 


Yet = until now. We use yet to show that we are expecting something to happen. 
We use yet in questions and negative sentences: 

() Has it stopped raining yet? 

() I’ve written the email, but | haven't sent it yet. 


You can also use the past simple (did, went, had etc.) in the examples on this page. So you can say: 
() Benisn'there. He's gone out. or He went out. 


() '"Areyouhungry? ‘No, lve just had lunch’ or 'No,ljust had lunch’ 


Present perfect => Units 8,11 been to = Units 8A, 126A Present perfect continuous => Units 9-10 


14 Present perfect and past => Units 12-14  yetandalready 2 Unit 111 American English => Appendix 7 
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Exercises 


Read the situations and complete the sentences using the present perfect. Choose from these 
verbs: 


| break disappear goup grow improve tese shrink stop | 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
T 
8 


Tomis looking for his key. He can't find it. Tom ..has lost Wis Ky. s 
aria's English wasn't very good. Now it is better. Her English 
y bag was here, but it isn’t here any more. My bag... 
Lisa can't walk and her leg is in plaster. Lisa ..... 
Last week the bus fare was £1.80. Now it is £2. The bus fare uec ee 
Dan didn't have a beard before. Now he has a beard. Bri ea E E A REEE 
t was raining ten minutes ago. It isn't raining now. E ——— —— ets 
washed my sweater, and now it's too small for me. My sweater s 
Putin 5een or gone. 
y parents are on holiday. They've ...90€.... to Italy. 
Hello! l've just... to the shops. I’ve bought lots of things. 
Tom has just wn. Out. He'll be back in about an hour. 
Alice isn't here at the moment. | don't know where she's... 
You're very late. Where have you one 


U14» 0 NH 


(=| Complete the sentences using the present perfect. 


« Oo -40) 01 3» C0 h20 LS 


Sally is still here. .... She. hasn't. gone... (she / not / go) out. 
| can't find my bag. ies (YOU / See / it) anywhere? 
| can't log on to the website. .......... ` " €———— i (| / forget) my password. 
| sent Joe an email this morning, Dut ess (he / not reply). 
Is the meeting still going ON, Or... (It / finish)? 
.. (the weather / change). It's colder now. 

— .. (you / not / sign) the form. Could you sign it now, please? 
are Ntirfitengs E lent Or. aa —————— HÉÓÉÓ (NY / BO)! NOME? 
Paul doesn’t know what he’s seine te do. 
(he / not / decide / yet). 
‘Do you know where Julia is? — Yes, eee (l / just /see / her)? 
"When is David going away? — 1. (he / already / go): 
AL: (YO UT course / start / yet)? 


B: Not yet. It starts next week. 


Read the situations and write sentences with just, already or yet. 


1 


After lunch you go to see a friend at her house. She says, 'Would you like something to eat?' 
You say: No thank you. lye just had. Lunch... (have lunch) 


Joe goes out. Five minutes later, the phone rings and the caller says, ‘Can | speak to Joe?’ 

You say: lm afraid ... "—— " (go out) 

You are eating in a restaurant. The waiter thinks: youl have finished and starts to take your plate away. 

You say: Wait a minute! oo. ees (NOt / finish) 

You plan to eat at a restaurant tonight. "You phone toi reserve a a table. Later your friend says, 

‘Shall | phone to reserve a table?’ You say: No,. me n 

You know that Lisa is looking for a place to live. Perhaps she has been successful. 

You ask her: EM .? (find) 

You are still thinking about where to go for y your holiday. A friend asks, ‘Where are you going 

for your holiday?’ You say: ah o. (not / decide) 

Laura went out, but a few minutes ago she returned. “Somebody asks, ‘Is Laura still out?' 

VOUS NO ———————— — —— IE (CO Mme DdGK) 
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Unit 
" Present perfect 2 (I have done) 


qus Study this example conversation: 


DAVE: Have you travelled a lot, Jane? 

JANE: Yes, lve been to lots of places. 

DAVE: Really? Have you ever been to China? 
JANE:  Yes,l've been to China twice. 

DAvE: What about India? past now 
JANE:  No,l haven't been to India. 


When we talk about a period of time that continues from the past until now, we use the present 
perfect (have been / have travelled etc.). Here, Dave and Jane are talking about the places Jane 
has visited in her life, which is a period that continues until now. 


In the same way we say: 

_) Have you ever eaten caviar? 

We've never had a car. 

| don't know what the film is about. | haven't seen it. 

Susan really loves that book. She's read it three times. (She's - She has) 
It's a really boring movie. It's the most boring movie lve ever seen. 


eooo: 


been (to) = visited: 
_) lve never been to Canada. Have you been there? 


In the following examples too, the speakers are talking about a period that continues until now 
(recently, in the last few days, so far, since | arrived etc.): 


_) Have you heard anything from Ben recently? 

() I’ve meta lot of people in the last few days. 

() Everything is going well. There haven't been any 
problems so far. 

The weather is bad here. It's (= It has) rained every 
day since | arrived. (- from when | arrived until now) 
It's good to see you again. We haven't seen each other for a long time. 


recently 
— inthe last few days — 
since | arrived 


j] 
past now 


In the same way we use the present perfect with today, this evening, this year etc. when these 
periods are not finished at the time of speaking: 

() [ve drunk four cups of coffee today. — today a 
() Have you had a holiday this year? 

() |haven’t seen Tom this morning. Have you? 


past now 


n 


ay ‘It’s the (first) time something has happened’ For example: 


We 
= Don is having a driving lesson. It's his first lesson. 


We can say: 


This is the first time 
Pve driven a car. 


.) It’s the first time he has driven a car. (not drives) 

or Hehasn't driven a car before. 

or Hehas never driven a car before. 
In the same way we say: 

() Sarah has lost her passport again. This is the second 

time this has happened. (not happens) 

() Andy is phoning his girlfriend again. It's the third 

time he's phoned herthis evening. 


16 M Present perfect 1 = Unit 7 Present perfect + for/since => Units 11-12 Present perfect and past => Units 12-14 
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Exercises 


ESSI You ask people about things they have done. Write questions with ever. 
1 (ride/ horse?) Haye you ever ridden. & Morse? s 
2 (be/ California?) Have... rm RUE FD "m 
3 (run / marathon?) did 
4 (SPEAKS famous PESON?) issxceecssesese disces tps eue i et eges pae e dm p ed testati 
5 t(mostbeautilul place Visite) MESES ssec eecudteestute tuse A adu ttatomeb itor napa ETA 


E] Complete B's answers. Some sentences are positive and some negative. Use these verbs: 


. be be eat happen have have meet play read see try ) 


AN B 
What's Mark's eerie | I've no idea. Lye never met her. 


Is everything going well? Yes, we... haven t. had... any problems so far. 


Are you hungry? Ves, | s, MUCH today. 
Can you play chess? Yes, DUE. nascosti iion aaa TOL apes; 
Are you enjoying your holiday? Yes, it's the best holiday... fora long time. 
What's that book about? GOR EKON ian ere T it. 


Is Brussels an interesting place? IWENG 1d... ——— sarà 


o n O Oi KR Q M Hn 


| hear your car broke down again Yes, it’s the second time... 
yesterday. this month. 


9 Do you like caviar? I don't know. se 


10 | Mike was late for work again today. Again? He... late every day this week. 
| don't kn 


(o NERONE her before. 


11 c Who's that woman by the door? / 


| 8.3 | Write four sentences about yourself. Use | haven't and choose from the boxes. 


| used a computer travelled by bus eaten any fruit © uen 

. been to the cinema read a book lostanything | . today 

5 7 this week 
recently 
for ages 
since... 

_ this year — 


| haven't used a computer today. s 


aBWN FE 


ETE Read the situations and complete the sentences. 

i Jackis driving a carforthe first time. He's very nervous and not sure what to do. 
Its the first time he’s driven... a car. 
2 Somechildren atthe zoo are looking at a giraffe. They've never seen one before. 
IES CHESTS INNS "—— ÉSTA 
3 Sueis riding a horse. She doesn’t look very confident or comfortable. 
She MS o; ves T LE before. 
4 Joe and Lisa are on holiday in Japan. They've been to Japan once before. 
This is the second time ee eee NI 
5 Emilyis staying at the Prince Hotel. She stayed there a few years ago. 
BA E T E———À— Ho UNIS. MOLEL 
6 Benis playing tennis for the first time. He's a complete beginner. 


ss Defore. 
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Unit 
ome Present perfect continuous (I have been doing) 


qus It's been raining. 
Study this example situation: 


— — Is it raining? 
.. No, but the ground is wet. 
; It’s been raining. (- It has been...) 


have/has been + -ing is the present perfect continuous: 


doing 
been | working 
learning etc. 


I/we/they/you | have | (ve etc.) 
he/she/it | has (= he's etc.) 


We use the present perfect continuous for an activity that has recently stopped or just stopped: 
() Why are you out of breath? Have you been running? 
() Paulisverytired. He's been working hard. 
() Why are you so tired? What have you been doing? 
() lve been talking to Amanda and she agrees with me. 
() Where have you been? l've been looking for you. now 


It's been raining for two hours. 


qa 


Study this example situation: 


It began raining two hours ago and it is still raining. 


How long has it been raining? 
It’s been raining fortwo hours. (- It has been...) 


We use the present perfect continuous in this way, especially 
with how long, for ... and since ... . Theactivity is still 
happening (as in this example) or has just stopped. 


() How long have you been learning English? (- you're still learning English) 
() Beniswatching TV. He's been watching TV all day. 
() Where have you been? l've been looking for you for the last half hour. 
_) Chrishasn't been feeling well recently. 
You can use the present perfect continuous for repeated actions: 
() Silviaisa very good tennis player. She's been playing since she was eight. 
() Every morning they meet in the same cafe. They've been going there for years. 


a Compare I am doing and I have been doing: 


now 


©) Don’t disturb me now. lm working. () lve been working hard. Now l'm going 
to have a break. 


now 


() Weneed an umbrella. It's raining. O The ground is wet. It's been raining. 
O Hurry up! We're waiting. O We've been waiting for an hour. 
18 MÁ Present perfect continuous and simple => Units 10-11 Present perfect + for/since => Units 11-12 
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Exercises 


| 9.2 | What have these people been doing or what has been happening? 


les been raining... 


E Write a question for each situation. 
i You meet Kate as she is leaving the swimming pool. You say: 
Hi, Kate. (you / swim?).... Have uou been swimming? . m 
2 You have arrived a little late to meet Ben who is waiting foi voll: Yous say: 
l'm sorry l'm late, Ben. (you / wait / long?) .... MM MOM 
3 Jane's little boy comes into the house with a very dirty face and dirty hands. His mother s Says: 
Why are yoursordinty? what] Vol dO?) «ss testbtttu duos dotate bete ulideo ssepe ates Do ou dauid 
4 You arein a shop and see Anna. You didn't know she worked there. You say: 
Hi, Anna. (how long / you / work / here?) ennai 
5 Afriend tells you about his job - he sells phones. You say: 
You'sell phones?’ (how lorig / you / do / that?) ae codes etcetera ti 


| 93. Read the situations and complete the sentences. 
i It's raining. The rain started two hours ago. 


It... 5. been raining. for two hours. 
2 Weare waiting for the bus. We started waiting 20 minutes ago 

T "p" for 20 minutes. 
3 I’m learning Japanese. | started classes in December. 

——— mee „since December. 


4 Jessica is working in ina a hotel. “She started working there c on 118 January. 
n€——— ——————————— since 18 January. 
5 Ourfriends always go to Italy for their holidays. The first time was years ago. 
... for years. 


| 9.4 | Put the verb into the present continuous (am/is/are + -ing) or present perfect continuous (have/has 
been + -ing). 
i Maria has been learning... (Maria / learn) English for two years. 


2: Alls MOMS 8 Ata EEEE EEN AEEA EEEE AEE (| / look) for you. | need to ask you something. 

3 Why.. "——— ... (you / look) at me like that? Stop it! 

4 Racheli: isa diede "MM" (she / teach) for ten years. 

c ———— ecettviaeene (I / think) about what you said and I’ve decided to take 
your advice. 

6 ‘Is Paul on holiday this week? ‘NO, ss (he / work). 

raga ———— (she / work) very hard recently. 

8 It’s dangerous to use your phone when... ees ee .. (you / drive). 

B Shae anette tie deletes ees pae in «South Amerie raithe last three months. 
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MISSE Present perfect continuous and simple 


qs Compare these two situations: 


There is paint on Kate's clothes. 
She has been painting her bedroom. 


has been painting is the present perfect 
continuous. 


We are thinking of the activity. It does not matter 
whether it has been finished or not. In this 
example, the activity (painting the bedroom) has 
not been finished. 


quem Compare these examples: 


©) Myhands are very dirty. I’ve been 
repairing my bike. 

() Joe has been eating too much recently. 
He should eat less. 

(J It’s nice to see you again. What have you 
i 


been doing since we last met? 
Where have you been? Have you been 
playing tennis? 


Qo We use the continuous to say how long (for 
something that is still happening): 

_) How long have you been reading that 

book? 


J Amyis writing emails. She's been writing 
emails all morning. 


— I’m learning Arabic, but | haven't been 
learning it very long. 


— They've been playing tennis since 2 o'clock. 


(I have been doing and I have done) 


o S 
l've painted my bedroom. 


The bedroom was green. Now it is yellow. 
She has painted her bedroom. 


has painted is the present perfect simple. 


Here, the important thing is that something has 
been finished. 'She has painted' is a completed 
action. We are thinking about the result of 

the activity (the painted bedroom), not the 
activity itself. 


() My bike is OK again now. lve repaired 
it. («I've finished repairing it) 

() Somebody has eaten all the chocolates. 
The box is empty. 

Where's the book gave you? What have 
you done with it? 

Have you ever played tennis? 


We use the simple to say how much, how many 
or how many times (for completed actions): 
How many pages of that book have 
you read? 
Amy has sent lots of emails this morning. 


O 


O 


They’ve played tennis three times this 
week. 

l'm learning Arabic, but | haven't learnt 
very much yet. 


O 


Some verbs (for example, know) are not normally used in continuous forms (be + -ing): 
() I’ve known about the problem for a long time. (notl've been knowing) 


() How long have you had that camera? (not have you been having) 


For a list of these verbs, see Unit 4A. For have, see Unit 17. 
But note that you can use want and mean in the present perfect continuous (have/has been + -ing): 
() I’ve been meaning to phone Anna, but | keep forgetting. 


M Present perfect simple => Units 7-8 Present perfect continuous => Unit 9 


20 Present perfect + for/since => Units 11-12 
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Exercises 


E Read the situation and complete the sentences. Use the verbs in brackets. 


1 


Tom started reading a book two hours ago. He is still reading it and now he is on page 53. 
He has been reading... fortwo hours. (read) 
He has read... 53 pages so far. (read) 
Rachel is from Australia. She is travelling round Europe. She began her trip three months ago. 
She... TOF three months. (travel) 
s SIX Countries so far. (visit) 
Patrick is a tennis player. He began playing tennis when he was 10 years old. This year he won the national 
championship again - for the fourth time. 
... the national championship four times. (win) 
„Since he was ten. (play) 

When they left college, Lisa and Sue started making films together. They still make films. 
They ie LUMS since they left college. (make) 

oru eq LIN M PE five films since they left college. (make) 


| 10.2 | Ask questions using the words in brackets. Use the present perfect simple (have/has done) or 
continuous (have/has been doing). 


1 


You have a friend who is learning Arabic. You ask: 
how long / learn / Arabic?) ...How. long have. you been Learning Arabie? s hh hh e 


You have just arrived to meet a friend. She is waiting for you. You ask: 

WEINE Ic —————— ———————— 
You see somebody fishing by the river. You ask: 

catch / any fish?) —— Me eR. 

Some friends of yours are having a party next week. You ask: 

NOW IMMANY PEO DIG: / MAVILE?) NR RE "——-——————É———— ade 
A friend of yours is a teacher. You ask: 


how long / teach? 
You meet somebody who is isa 4 writer, You ask: 

how many books / Write?) e 
how lo ng / write / books?) ss 

A friend of yours is saving money to 800 ona a world trip. You ask: 

how long / save?) 

MOWAPMUIGI Money y SAVE?) —-——-———————————————————— 


| 10.3 | Put the verb into the present perfect simple or continuous. 


OANA 014» WNE 


m. 
e 


Where have you been? .... Have. you been playing... (you / play) tennis? 

Look! ....... uet T (somebody / break) that window. 

You look tired. — n . (you / work) hard? 

ij nw wou / Bveniwardi in a factory? ‘No, never? 
Where's Lisa? Where oo ess (She / go)? 

This is a very old book. sl ss 4 have) it since I was a child. 
‘Have you been busy? ‘No, eee VL A Watch) TV? 

My brother is an actor. "—— .. (he / appear) in several films. 
‘Sorry lm late? ‘That’s all right. ess (LA Oty wait) long’ 


Areyou OK? You look ds IL. eite VOU Cry): 


JI lS ie Still FAMINE?” NOs, senene eeen IEF EO Ds 
12 “THE CMG remiare tired DOW sorrenc Trara anr een earned T TE (they / play) in the garden. 
D E (1/ lose) my phone. surerienininennaia (you / see) it? 
14. .. (I / read) the book you lent me, but 

(I / not / finish) it yet. It's really interesting: , 
Dae coU M (1/ read) the book you lent me, so you can have it back now. 
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Unit 


iK how long have you (been) ...? 


qum Study this example situation: 


Dan and Kate are married. They got married exactly 
20 years ago, so today is their 20th wedding anniversary. 


They have been married for 20 years. 


We say: They are married. (present) 


but How long have they been married? 
(not How long are they married?) 
They have been married for 20 years. 
(not They are married for 20 years) 


(present perfect) 


We use the present perfect to talk about something that began in the past and still 
continues now. 
Compare the present and present perfect: 
() Paulis in hospital. 
but He's been in hospital since Monday. (- He has been...) 
(not Paulis in hospital since Monday) 


() We know each other very well. 
but We've known each other for a long time. 
(not We know) 


() Do they have a car? 
but How long have they had their car? 


() She's waiting for somebody. 
but She hasn't been waiting very long. past now 


l've known / I’ve had / I’ve lived etc. is the present perfect simple. 
que l've been learning / I’ve been waiting etc. is the present perfect continuous. 
When we ask or say ‘how long’, the continuous is more usual (see Unit 10): 
've been learning English since January. 
ts been raining all morning. 
Richard has been doing the same job for 20 years. 
‘How long have you been driving? ‘Since! was 177 


ege 


verbs (for example, know and like) are not normally used in the continuous: 
How long have you known Jane? (not have you been knowing) 

_) I’ve had these shoes for ages. (notl've been having) 

See also Units 4A and 10C. For have, see Unit 17. 


You can use either the continuous or simple with live and work: 
_) Julia has been living in this house for a longtime. or Julia has lived ... 


() How long have you been working here? or How long have you worked here? 


Som 


(D 


But we use the simple (have lived etc.) with always: 
.) lve always lived in the country. (not always been living) 


haven't (done something) since/for ..' (present perfect simple): 
haven't seen Tom since Monday. (= Monday was the last time | saw him) 
Sarah hasn't phoned for ages. (= the last time she phoned was ages ago) 


= 
o 
O 


22 I haven't ...since/for -> Unit 8B Present perfect continuous => Units 9-10 for and since => Unit 12A 
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Exercises 


EE whichis right? 
i Ben isa friend of mine. | know /-Fve-known- him very well. (I know is correct) 
2 |like your house. How long do you live / have you lived here? 
3 You'll need an umbrella if you go out now. It's raining / It's been raining. 
4 The weather is / has been awful since | arrived here. 
5 lm sorry I'm late. Are you waiting / Have you been waiting long? 
6 We've moved. We're living / We've been living in New Street now. 
7 
8 
9 


met Maria only recently. | don't know / | haven't known her very long. 
Lisa isin Germany. She's / She's been there on a business trip. 

hat's a very old bike. How long do you have / have you had it? 

10 I’m not feeling good. lm feeling / l've been feeling ill all day. 


— 


EA Read the situations and write questions using the words in brackets. 
i Afriend tells you that Paul is in hospital. You ask him: 
how long / Paul / hospital?) How. Long. has Paul been in. Wospibal? oo ccmumunuununnnninnnnnnenne 
2 You know that Jane is a good friend of Katherine's. You ask Jane: 
how long / you / know / Katherine?) 
3 Your friend's sister went to Australia some time ago and she’s still there. You ask your friend: 
iow long sister TA AUStralla?)..« ie etaed td ch clit 
4 You meet a woman who tells you that she teaches English. You ask her: 
how long / you / teach / English?) 


5 Tom always wears the same jacket. It's very old. You ask him: 
howloñg you IMAVE J that JACKE?) NM ———— 
6 You are talking to a friend about Joe, who now works at the airport. You ask your friend: 


how long / Joe / work / airport?) 


7 You meet somebody on a plane. She says that she lives in Chicago. You ask her: 
VOU always live / in ChGdBO?) «acces ttt betae ten cete n aci eet ut dc td 


ES Complete B's answers to A's questions. 
A B 


\ 
( Paulis in hospital, isn't he? \ 


1 Yes, he has. been... in hospital since Monday. 

2 Do you see Lisa very often? No, |... Maven’t. seen... her for three months. 

3 Is Paul married? Yes, he sss Married for ten years. 

4 Is Amy married? Yes, she... sss... Married to a German guy. 

5 Do you still play tennis? NO; [. sette ENNIS TOR Years: 

6 Are you waiting for the bus? Yes, ls sss TOr about 20 minutes. 

7 You know Mel, don’t you? Yes, We iss @ach other a long time. 

8 Jack is never ill, is he? No, he... itl since I've known him. 

9 Martin lives in Italy, doesn't he? Yes, he ees It Milan. 
10 Sue lives in Berlin, doesn't she? Yes, SNE s s sh hh hh sss. in Berlin for many years. 
11 Is Joe watching TV? Yes, he... neces TV dll evening. 
12 Do you watch TV a lot? NO, lias |V Since last weekend. 
13 Do you have a headache? Yes, ess, A headache all morning. 
14 Do you go to the cinema a lot? Mc ——À— enti, to the cinema for ages. 
15 Would you like to go to New York Yes, sess lO SO to New York. 


\ one day? | (use always / want) 
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Unit 


We use for + a period of time: 
() Wee been waiting for two hours. 


two hours ago ————— —— ——9» now 


ipag forandsince when... ? and how long ...? 


qus We use for and since to say how long something has been happening. 


We use since + the start of a period: 
O We've been waiting since 8 o'clock. 


8 o'clock ———————— — —» now 


for 
two hours along time a week 
20 minutes six months ages 
five days 50 years years 


since 
8 o'clock April lunchtime 
Monday 2001 we arrived 
12 May Christmas | got up 


() Sally has been working here for six 
months. (not since six months) 
C) I|haven't seen Tom for three days. 


O Sally has been working here since 
April. (= from April until now) 
() [haven't seen Tom since Monday. 


We often leave out for (but not usually in negative sentences): 
.) They've been married for ten years. or They've been married ten years. 


=. 
= 


They haven’t had a holiday for ten years. (you need for) 


You can use in instead of for in negative sentences (I haven’t ... etc.): 


They haven't had a holiday in ten years. (= for ten years) 


We do not use for + all... (all day / all my life etc.): 


_) I’ve lived here all my life. (not for all my life) 


A: When did it start raining? 


quee Compare when ...? (+ past simple) and how long ...? (+ present perfect): 


B: It started ra 


A: When did J 


B: They first m 


ining an hour ago / at 1 o'clock. 


^: How long has it been raining? 
B: It's been raining for an hour / since 1 o'clock. 


oe and Kate first meet? 


et 


B: They've known each other] 


a long time ago. 
when they were at school. 


^: How long have they known each other? 


for a long time. 
since they were at school. 


it's (=it is) alongtime 
or it’s been (=ithas been) | six months (etc.) 


since something happened 


() It’s two years since | last saw Joe. or It’s been two years since ... 


(=| haven’t seen Joe for two years) 


() It’s ages since we went to the cinema. or It’s been ages since ... 
(= We haven't been to the cinema for ages) 
O How long is it since Mrs Hill died? or How long has it been since ... 


(= when did she die?) 


24 M How long have you (been) ... ? -> Unit 11 
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Exercises 


EH" Write for or since. 


It's been raining... SMe... lunchtime. 


: Paul has lived in Brazil 00... ten years. 

3 I’m tired of waiting. We've been sitting here ow an hour. 
4 Kevin has been looking for a job ....... „he left school. 

5 |haven't been to a party . ages. 

6 | wonder where Joe is. | haven't seen him... _.. last week. 
7 Janeis away on holiday. She's been away 2 Friday. 

8 The weather is dry. It hasn't rained ou. a few weeks. 


EA Look at each answer and choose the right question. 


ow-eng-havedt 
T 
When did they get married 25 (e ox 


(When did they get married? is correct) 
How long have you had this = 


When did you buy this car? RDRUENVESRIS, 


Only a few minutes. 


AM a 


How long have you been waiting? 
When did you get ee 


AS M 


4 ow long have you been doing your course — M 
When did your course a eP 
5 How long has Anna been in London? " 
Last week. 


When did Anna arrive in London? 


How long have you known each other? 
When did you first meet each other? 


A long time 


Ay A 


i) 


| 12.3 | Read the situations and complete the sentences. 


1 It’s raining. It's been raining since lunchtime. It... started. raining... at lunchtime. 

2 Annand Jess are friends. They first met years ago. They've ... known. each other for... years. 

3 Mark is unwell. He became ill on Sunday. He has... OU d ay. 
4 

5 


Sarah is married. She's been married for a year. She got... en 

You have a headache. It started when you woke up. 

I’ve. se "EN tsi cio: 
6 Sue i isina a meeting at work. It’s been going on since 9 o'clock. 

The meeting ... ————————————— Á—— ETE AED O CLOCK 
7 You're working in ina a hotel. You started working there six months ago. 

l've been... : 
8 Kate is leaming J Japanese. She S | been doing this forc a long time. 

Kate started ... 

[EE Complete B' : sentences. 
^N ds 


No, I..haxen t. had. a. holiday. for... five years. 
NO, lis about a month. 
Nou ———— —— i Sz One Aui Dag 
on PSE IS 


Do you often go on holiday? 
Have you seen Lisa recently? 
Do you still go swimming regularly? 
Do you still ride a bike these days? 


AUNE 


Now write B's answers again. This time use It’s . . . since .... 
5 (1) No, .i&s. fixe. years since l last had a holiday... 
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Present perfect and past 1 (I have done and I did) 


Study this example situation: 


sU æ Tom is looking for his key. He can't find it. 


^ 
Anm 
de 


He has lost his key. (present perfect) 


This means that he doesn't have his key now. 


Now Tom has found his key. He has it now. 


Has helost his key? No, he has found it. 
Did he lose his key? Yes, he did. 


He lost his key (past simple) 
but now he has found it. (present perfect) 


The present perfect (something has happened) is a present tense. It tells us about the situation now. 
‘Tom has lost his key’ = he doesn't have his key now (see Unit 7). 


The past simple (something happened) tells us only about the past. If somebody says ‘Tom lost his key; 
we don't know whether he has the key now or not. We know only that he lost it at some time in the past. 


Compare present perfect and past simple: 

They've gone away. They'll be back on Friday. (they are away now) 

_) They went away, but | thinkthey're back at home now. (not They've gone away) 
.) Ithas stopped raining now, so we don't need the umbrella. (it isn’t raining now) 
_) It stopped raining for a while, but now it's raining again. (not It has stopped) 


You can use the present perfect for new or recent happenings: 
() lve repaired the washing machine. It's working OK now. 
() ‘Hannah has had a baby! It’s aboy? "That's great news. 


Usually, you can also use the past simple: 
J |repaired the washing machine. It's working OK now. 


Use the past simple (notthe present perfect) for things that are not recent or new: 
() Mozart was a composer. He wrote more than 600 pieces of music. 

(not has been ... has written) 

y mother grew up in Italy. (not has grown) 


Compare: 
Somebody has invented a new type of washing machine. 
Who invented the telephone? (not has invented) 


We use the present perfect to give new information (see Unit 7). But if we continue to talk about it, 
quum we normally use the past simple: 
O A: Ow! I’ve burnt myself. 
B: How did you do that? (not have you done) 
A: | picked up a hot dish. (not have picked) 


O 


> 


: Look! Somebody has spilt something on the sofa. 
B: Well, it wasn't me. | didn’t do it. (not hasn’t been ... haven't done) 


9 Past simple => Unit5 Present perfect => Units 7-8 Present perfect and past 2 => Unit 14 
26 American English => Appendix 7 
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Unit 


Exercises 13 


| 13.1 | Complete the sentences. Use the present perfect where possible. Otherwise use the past simple. 


The office is empty now. 
EVErYDOAY e — 
(go) home. 


Ican’ t get in. 
ve. lost 


(go) to New York for a holiday, but 
she’s back home in London now. 


Can you help us? Our car 


RI E — 


| 13.2 | Are the underlined parts of these sentences OK? Correct them where necessary. 


1 Did you hear about Sophie? She's given up her job. "- or 
My mother has grown up in Italy. My mother. grew up 
How many plays has William Shakespeare written? PU DR IEEE 
lve forgotten his name. IsitJoeorJack? nnn 
Who has invented paper? — ^ ^ ;; s», 29 ; ü$) ) iuuat 
Drugs have become a big problem everywhere. — ^ ^ e| [e àáaáàssee n 
We've washed the car, but now it’s dirty again. — ^ 2 
Where have you been born? MM" 00 
Ellie has gone shopping. She'll be back in about an hour. — 0.222222: 
Albert Einstein has been thescientistwho — .— ^ ^ . 2.2 
has developed the theory of relativity. 


OMAN DO 45 C0 hN2 


HÓA 
e 


ES Put the verb into the correct form, present perfect or past simple. 


1 -lt stopped... raining for a while, but now it's raining again. (it / stop) 

The town where | live is very different now. lt has. changed... alot. (it / change) 

| studied German at school, but... most of it now. (I / forget) 

The police... ` - three people, but later they let them go. (arrest) 

What do you think ofn my ry English? Doy vou think. un sees). (It / improve) 

Are YOU ready to g0? ocean p coffee? Wee / finish) 

eerie etna ee for a job as a tour guide, but | wasn't successful. (I / apply) 

Where's my bike? oc cccccsmnnnnnnnnnnnnnaninnnnnninnnannen outside the house, but it's not there now. (it / be) 

Quick! We need to call an ambulance. s anaccident. (there / be) 

10 A: l've found my phone. 
spero MA af | c —— it? (you / find) 
Dr atthe bottom of my bag. (It / be) 

11 A: Ben won't be able to play tennis for a while. ses .his arm. (He / break) 
e ON HON P———— € ? (that / happen) 
e ENET off a ladder. (He / fall) 


"oU 0 hN 


O © 
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Unit 


14 


qum 


Present perfect and past 2 (I have done and I did) 


We do not use the present perfect (I have done) when we talk about a finished time (for example, 
yesterday / last year / ten minutes ago etc.). We use a past tense: 


It was very cold yesterday. (nothas been) 


eos) 


Paul and Lucy arrived ten minutes ago. (not have arrived) 
Did you eat a lot of sweets when you were a child? (not have you eaten) 
| got home late last night. | was very tired and went straight to bed. 


Use the past to ask When ...? or What time ...?: 
.) When did your friends arrive? (not have ... arrived) 
() What time did you finish work? 
Compare: 
Present perfect 


O Tom has lost his key. He can’t get 
into the house. 
C) Is Carla here or has she left? 


qu Compare: 


28 


Present perfect (have done) 
© Pvedonealotof work today. 


We use the present perfect for a period of time 
that continues until now. For example: 
today / this week / since 2010. 


Past simple 
() Tom lost his key yesterday. 
He couldn't get into the house. 
O When did Carla leave? 


Past simple (did) 
© Ididalotof work yesterday. 


We use the past simple for a finished time in 
the past. For example: 
yesterday / last week / from 2010 to 2014. 


| 
r- unfinished | r— finished — 
ay 
past now past now 
() Ithasn't rained this week. () Itdidn't rain last week. 
_) Have you seen Anna this morning? .) Did you see Anna this morning? 
itis still morning now) (it is now afternoon or evening) 
() Have you seen Ben recently? () Did you see Ben on Sunday? 
in the last few days or weeks) 
.) lve been working here since 2010. _) |worked here from 2010 to 2014. 
| still work here now) (| don’t work here now) 
.) Idon't know where Lisa is. | haven’t seen () A: Was Lisa at the party on Sunday? 
her. (=| haven't seen her recently) B: I don't think so. | didn’t see her. 
_) We've been waiting for an hour. _) We waited (or were waiting) for an 
(we are still waiting now) hour. (we are no longer waiting) 
() Jacklives in Los Angeles. He has lived () Jack lived in New York for ten years. 
there for seven years. Now he lives in Los Angeles. 
.) lvenever ridden a horse. (in my life) .) Inever rode a bike when I was a child. 
() It’s the last day of your holiday. You say: () After you come back from holiday you say: 


It’s been a really good holiday. ve really 
enjoyed it. 


iF Past simple => Unit 5 Present perfect => Units 7-8 


It was a really good holiday. | really 
enjoyed it. 


Present perfect and past 1 => Unit 13 
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Exercises 


EH Are the underlined parts of these sentences OK? Correct them where necessary. 


1 I’ve lost my key. | can't find it anywhere. OK. 
Have you eaten a lot of sweets when you were a child? Did. you. ea. 
've bought a new car. You must come and see it. 

've bought a new car last week. 

Where have you been yesterday evening? 

aria has left school in 1999. 

m looking for Mike. Have you seen him? 

Have you been to Paris? ‘Yes, many times? 

'm very hungry. | haven't eaten much today. 

When has this bridge been built? 


? 


€ 


OMAN ADO 4» C0 hN2 


Hd 
e 


| 14.2 | Make sentences from the words in brackets. Use the present perfect or past simple. 

1 (it/not/rain / this week) 1b Mast Ained Wie WEEK eo ccsmmunmnumumnnnninnnninnninnanannes 
2 (the weather / be / cold / recently) The weather. 

3 (it/cold / last week) It... 

4 (|/not/ eat / any fruit yesterday) |. 

5 (I/ not / eat / any fruit today) - 

6 (Emily / earn / a lot of money / this year) 

7 (she/not/earn / so much / last year) MEE ss LO S B 
8 (you have / a holiday recently?) tette atenta ctt ei c bt tit 


ES Put the verb into the correct form, present perfect or past simple. 


1 -l haven't been.........(1/ not/ be) to Canada, but I'd like to go there. 
2 Pauland Lucy... AWE. oe (arrive) about ten minutes ago. 
3 PM tired. s -— . a (1 / not / sleep) well last night. 
4 .. (There / be) a bus drivers’ strike last week, so 
— .. (there / be) no buses. 
5 Edward: . s (work) in a bank for 15 years. Then. 
he/ give) iti up. | Now he works asa ‘a gardener. 
6 Mary lives in Dublin. s n . (She / live) there all her life. 
T -My-grandtfather sese es .. (die) baie | was born. . 
| / never / meet) him. 
8 I don’t know Karen's husband. s . (L/ never / meet) him. 
9: TES miearly lunchtime; atico tot ect ettam aei (1/ not / see) Martin all morning. | wonder 
where he is. 
10 A sss (YOU / gO) to the cinema last night? 
B: Yes, butthe MOVİE sss s (De) awful. 
11 A P" (It / be) very warm here since we arrived. 
B: Yes, LM ees. (it / be) 35 degrees yesterday. 
12 A: Where do you live? B: In Boston. 
AS HOW ONE csi eed te e ttt . (you / live) there? B: Five years. 
A: Where.. E .. (you / live) before that? B: In Chicago. 
A: And haw long... esses (YOU / live) in Chicago? B: Two years. 


ET Write sentences about yourself using the ideas in brackets. 

1 (something you haven't done today) l. haven't eaten any. fruit today. 
2 (something you haven't done today) 
3 (something you didn't do yesterday) ....... 
4 (something you did yesterday evening) 
5í 
6 ( 


something you haven't done recently) 
something you've done a lot recently)... 
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Unit 


15 


a 


qe 


30 


Past perfect (I had done) 


Study this example situation: 


Sarah and Paul went to the same party last week, but they 
didn't see each other. Paul left the party at 10.30 and Sarah 
arrived at 11 o'clock. 


So when Sarah arrived at the party, Paul wasn't there. 
He had gone home. 


had gone is the past perfect: 


CON | pag | eet i 
he/she/it (che'detC) | finished etc. 


The past perfect (simple) is had + past participle (gone/seen/finished etc.). 


Sometimes we talk about something that happened in the past: 

©) Sarah arrived at the party. 

This is the starting point of the story. Then, if we want to talk about things that happened before this time, 
we use the past perfect (had .. ): 

_) When Sarah arrived at the party, Paul had already gone home. 


Some more examples: 

() When we got home last night, we found that somebody had broken into the flat. 

Karen didn't come to the cinema with us. She'd already seen the movie. 

At first | thought ld done the right thing, but | soon realised that ld made a big mistake. 
The people sitting next to me on the plane were nervous. They hadn't flown before. 
or They’d never flown before. 


eee 


Compare present perfect (have seen etc.) and past perfect (had seen etc.): 


Present perfect Past perfect 
past now past now 
C) Whois that woman? lve seen her before, () |wasn’t sure who she was. I’d seen her 
but | can't remember where. before, but | couldn't remember where. 
() Wearen'thungry. We've just had lunch. (C) We weren't hungry. We'd just had lunch. 
() Thehouseis dirty. They haven't cleaned () The house was dirty. They hadn't 
itfor weeks. cleaned it for weeks. 


Compare past simple (left, was etc.) and past perfect (had left, had been etc.): 


Past simple Past perfect 
(©) A: Was Tom there when you arrived? C) A: Was Tom there when you arrived? 
B: Yes, but he left soon afterwards. B: No, he'd already left. 
() Kate wasn’t at home when | phoned. () Kate had just got home when | phoned. 
She was at her mother’s house. She’d been at her mother’s house. 


M Past perfect continuous => Unit 16 Irregular verbs (gone/seen etc.) => Appendix 1 
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Exercises 


E Read the situations and write sentences using the words in brackets. 
i There was a picture lying on the floor. 
It / fall / off the wall) ...!&. had. fallen off e. wall... 
2 The people sitting next to you on the plane were nervous. It was their first fight 
They / not / fly / before) ...Theu. hadnt. Flown, before 
3 You went back to your home town recently after many years. It wasn t the: same as ee: 
It/change/a lot) | 
4 Somebody sang a song. You didn' t know it 
| / not / hear / it / before) 
5 linvited Rachel to the party, but she couldn’ té come. 
She / arrange / to do something else) oo... — 
6 You went to the cinema last night. You got to the cinema alate, 
The film / already / start)... DR 
7 Last year we went to Mexico. It was our first time there, 
We / not / be / there / before) We.. = 
8 | met Daniel last week. It was good tos see shima again ^ after such z a long time. 
/ not / see / him for five years) once neni 
9 [offered my friends something to eat, but they weren't hungry. 
They / just / have/lunch) 0. D 
10 Sam played tennis yesterday. He wasn "tvery good at it because itv was s his fi rst game ever. 
He meven) Play Marcio) yarr aire E E ET T N OA E AE OE TEREE 


| 15.2 | Use the sentences on the left to complete the paragraphs on the right. These sentences are in the 
order in which they happened - so (a) happened before (b), (b) before (c) etc. But your paragraph 
begins with the underlined sentence, so sometimes you need the past perfect. 


1 (a) Somebody broke into the office during We arrived at work in the morning and found 
the night. that... somebody had. broken. into the office 
b) We arrived at work in the morning. during the night. So... we. called... the police. 
c) We called the police. 
2 (a) Laura went out this morning. | went to Laura's house this morning and rang 
b) Irang her doorbell. i her doorbell, but... NO answer. 
c) There was no answer. „OUt. 
3 (a) Joe came back from holiday a few | met Joe a few days ago. s. just 
days ago. ERO ess MOliday. 
b) IL met him the same day. ess, Very Well. 
C) He looked very well. 
4 (a) James sent Amy lots of emails. Yesterday James... m es 
b) She never replied to them. from Amy. sss RERA „surprised. 
c) Yesterday he got a phone call from her. s LOTS Of emails, 
d) He was surprised. DUE molem eta LM D EE 


E Put the verb into the correct form, past perfect (! had done) or past simple (! did). 


i Paulwasn'atthe party when | arrived. .. He'd. gone... (He / go) home. 

2 |feltvery tired when | got home, so sss (l / go) straight to bed. 

3 The house was very quiet when I got home. Everybody (go) to bed. 

4 Mark travels alot. When | first met him, LE e Rey (he / already / travel) 
round the world. 

5 Sorry lm late. The car s (break) down on my way here. 

6 We were driving along the road wien — We / see) a car WHICH voce 
(break) down, SO „a (we / stop) to help. 
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Unit 


itm Past perfect continuous (I had been doing) 


qum Study this example situation: 


yesterday morning Yesterday morning! got up and looked out of the window. 
The sun was shining, but the ground was very wet. 


Ithad been raining. 


It was not raining when | looked out of the window. 
The sun was shining. But it had been raining before. 


had been -ing is the past perfect continuous: 


, doi 
|/we/you/they had = Pd etc.) bash aching 
he/she/it (= he'd etc.) playing etc. 


Some more examples: 
(O My hands were dirty because l'd been repairing my bike. 
() Tom was tired when he got home. He'd been working hard all day. 
©) Iwentto Madrid a few years ago and stayed with a friend of mine. She hadn't been living 
there very long, but she knew the city very well. 


You can say that something had been happening before something else happened: 
O We'd been playing tennis for about half an hour when it started to rain heavily. 


=a Compare have been -ing (present perfect continuous) and had been -ing (past perfect continuous): 


Present perfect continuous Past perfect continuous 
past now past now 
() | hope the bus comes soon. lve been () Atlast the bus came. l'd been waiting 
waiting for 20 minutes. (before now) for 20 minutes. (before the bus came) 
Q James is out of breath. He's been () James was out of breath. He'd been 
running. (=hehas been .. ) running. (-hehad been...) 


Compare was -ing (past continuous) and had been -ing: 

() Itwasn't raining when we went out. The sun was shining. But it had been raining, 
sothe ground was wet. 

Katherine was lying on the sofa. She was tired because she'd been working hard. 


f 


Some verbs (for example, know) are not normally used in continuous forms (be + -ing): 

_) We were good friends. We had known each other for years. (not had been knowing) 
A few years ago Lisa cut her hair really short. | was surprised because she'd always had 
long hair. (not she'd been having) 


e. 
q 


Oc 


For a list of these verbs, see Unit 4A. For have, see Unit 17 


32 M Present perfect continuous - Units 9-10 Past perfect simple => Unit 15 
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Exercises 


EH Read the situations and make sentences using the words in brackets. 


1 


4 


5 


Tom was very tired when he got home. 

He / work / hard all day)... He'd. been working hard. all. day... 

The children came into the house. They had a football and they w were : both v very y tired. 
They / play / football) ns "mv EPIN 
was disappointed when I had to cancel my holiday. 
| / look / forward to it) ... o ee see 
Anna woke up in the middle oft the night. She was frightened and didn’t know where she was. 

She / have / a bad dream) ti 
When I got home, Mark was sitti ng in front of the TV. He had just turned it off. 

He / watch / a film) — ———Á"Ó—9————— 
The people waiting at the bus: stop were getting impatient. The bus was very late. 
They / wait / a long time) 


| 16.2 | Read the situations and complete the sentences. 


$ 


2 


We played tennis yesterday. We didn't finish our game. 
We'd. been. playing... (We / play) for half an hour when....&..started..... (it / start) to rain. 
| had arranged to meet Tom in a restaurant. | arrived and waited for him to come. 
T .. (| / wait) for 20 minutes when... r — 
( , realise) that... s .(L/ be) in the wrong restaurant. 
Sarah worked in a a company for a | long time. The company no longer exists. 
At the time the company Les (ZO) out Of business, Sarah 
; work) there for twelve years. 
| eri to: a ! concert, Soon after the orchestra began playing, something strange happened. 
Ha oon t a E (play) for about ten minutes when a man in 
the audience suddenly eese Start) shouting. 


Now make your own sentence: 


5 


Ibésaniwallagalong theroade Tosser tetra too n i n tat aemper asma trained 
when ...... 


EH: Which is right? 


O ON O 


10a 


10b 


10c 


It was noisy next door last night. Our neighbours were having / had-been-having. a party. 

E having is correct) 

At the end of our journey we were extremely tired. We were travelling / We’d been travelling for more 
than 24 hours. 

James was on his hands and knees on the floor. He was looking / He'd been looking for his 

contact lens. 

Sue was sitting on the ground. She was out of breath. She was running / She'd been running. 

John and | went for a walk. He was walking / He'd been walking very fast and | had difficulty keeping 
up with him. 

was sad when | sold my car. I’ve had it / l'd had it for a very long time. 

was sad when my local cafe closed. | was going / l'd been going there for many years. 

'm running a marathon next month. lve been training / l'd been training for it every day. 

had arranged to meet Kate, but | was late. When | finally arrived, she was waiting / she'd 

been waiting for me. She was annoyed because she was waiting / she'd been waiting such a long time. 
Joe and I work for the same company. He joined the company before me. When | started a few years 
ago, he was already working / he'd already been working there. 

started working at the company a few years ago. At the time I started, Joe was already working / had 
already been working there for two years. 

Joe still works for the company. He's been working / He'd been working there a long time now. 
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Unit 
iya have and have got 


qum have and have got (- for possession, relationships, illnesses, appointments etc.) 
You can use have or have got. There is no difference in meaning. You can say: 
() Theyhaveanewcar. or They've gota new car. 
_) Lisahastwo brothers. or Lisa has got two brothers. 
.) |haveaheadache. or lve gota headache. 
_) Ourhousehas a small garden. or Our house has got a small garden. 
.) Hehasafew problems. or He's got a few problems. 
.) Ihave a driving lesson tomorrow. or lve got a driving lesson tomorrow. 
With these meanings (possession etc.), we do not use continuous forms (Im having etc.): 
() We're enjoying our holiday. We have / We've got a nice room in the hotel. 


(not We're having a nice room) 


Forthe past we use had (usually without got): 
©) Lisa had long hair when she was a child. (not Lisa had got) 


a In questions and negative sentences there are three possible forms: 
Do you have any questions? | don’t have any questions. 
or Have you got any questions? or |haven’t got any questions. 
or Have you any questions? (less usual) | or |haven’t any questions. (less usual) 


Does she have a car? She doesn’t have a car. 
or Has she got a car? or She hasn’t gota car. 
or Has sheacar? (less usual) or Shehasn'tacar. (less usual) 


In past questions and negative sentences, we use did/didn't: 
() Did you have a car when you were living in Paris? 
() Ididn't have my phone, so! couldn't call you. 
© Lisa had long hair, didn’t she? 


== have breakfast / have a shower / have a good time etc. 
We also use have (but not have got) for things we do or experience. For example: 


breakfast / dinner / a cup of coffee / something to eat etc. 

a bath / a shower / a swim / a break / a rest / a party / a holiday 
an accident / an experience / a dream 

have | alook (at something) 

a chat / a discussion / a conversation (with somebody) 

trouble / difficulty / fun / a good time etc. 

a baby (= give birth to a baby) 


Have got is not possible in these expressions. Compare: 
() Sometimes | have (= eat) a sandwich for my lunch. (not l've got) 
but Pve got /| have some sandwiches. Would you like one? 


You can use continuous forms (m having etc.) with these expressions: 
() We're enjoying our holiday. We're having a great time. 
() ‘Where’s Mark? ‘He’s having a shower: 


In questions and negative sentences we use do/does/did: 
©) Idon't usually have a big breakfast. (not! usually haven't) 
() Where does Chris usually have lunch? 
©) Did you have trouble finding somewhere to stay? (not Had you) 


34 FP have (got) to... Unit 31 American English => Appendix 7 
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Exercises 


""-. Which goes with which? 


co NOn i» 0) N20 HL 


l'm not free tomorrow morning. 
Rachelis an only child. 

We've got plenty of time. 
You've got a really good voice. 


Laura studied at university. 
l've got a question. 


| don't feel very well this morning. 


James has got a lot of experience. 


a She'sgota degree in physics. 
b I’ve got a sore throat. 

c There's no need to hurry. 

d J've-gota-dtrivinglesson- 

e Maybe you can answer it. 

f [think he should get the job. 


g Iwish I could sing as well as you. 


h She's got no brothers or sisters. 


‘7, Complete the sentences using have. 


1 Shecouldn't get into the house. She didn't have... a key. 
2 Is there anything you'd like to ask? Do you have... any questions? 
3 They can’t pay their bills. They... .any money. 
4 We got wet in the rain yesterday. We. ss "m .an umbrella. 
5 Jack... DNUS „a car. He can " afford one and he can't drive anyway. 
6 ‘Excuse n me,. ae „a pen I could borrow?’ ‘Yes, sure. Here you are? 
7 |was very busy yesterday. i mno „time to go shopping. 
8 Tell me about Jack. sss. aA JOD? ‘Yes, he works at the hospital’ 
9 When you worked in your last job, E .. your own office? 

10 'Where'sthe remote control? ‘I don't know. | m "d: 

il TOM wo a Motorbike, he?" ‘Yes, that's right. A long time ago’ 

ys) Are the underlined words OK? Change them where necessary. 

1 l'm not free tomorrow morning. l've got a driving lesson. n c"—— —— ——S 
2 Lisa had got long hair when she was a child. Lisa had. long air... 
3 |couldn't contact you because | hadn't my phone. 
4 ‘Are you feeling OK? ‘No, l'm having a cold’ 
5 I’m not working right now. I'm having a break. 
6 | felt really tired. | hadn't any energy. 
7 |t'sasmalltown. It doesn't have many shops. 
8 Was your trip OK? Had you any problems? 
9 My friend called me when | was having breakfast. 

10 The last time | saw Steve, he was having a beard. 

11 We don't need to hurry. We have plenty of time. 

12 How often have you a shower? 


‘I Complete the sentences. Use an expression with have in the correct form. Choose from: 


|. have a baby have a break have a chat have trouble have a shower . 
| have a look -havedunch- have a party have a nice time have a holiday j 
1 | don’t eat much during the day. | never have lunch... 
2 David starts work at 8 o'clock and oo waradin AL d 0:30. 
x ————————Á last weil We invited lots of people. 
4 There's something wrong with my bike. Can you. . at it for me? 
5 Joe is away on holiday at the moment. | hope he. 
6 | metsome friends in the supermarket yesterday. We stopped and.. "——— 
TU n „finding the book you wanted?’ ‘No, | found it OK" 
8 Suzanne... „a few weeks ago. It’s her second child. 
x —— when the light went out suddenly. 

10 ld like to go away somewhere. Issi for a long time. 
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Unit 
i: used to (do) 


Study this example situation: 


a few years ago Nicola doesn't travel much these days. 
Jj Exe She prefers to stay at home. 


But she used to travel a lot. 
She used to go away two or three times a year. 


She used to travel a lot = she travelled often in the past, but 
she doesn't do this any more. 


these days past now 


| used to do something =| did it often in the past, but not any more: 
Qa .) lused to play tennis a lot, but | don't play very much now. 
David used to spend a lot of money on clothes. These days he can’t afford it. 
‘Do you go to the cinema much? 'Notnow, but | used to? (=| used to go) 


[OCT 


z 
D 
© 
n 


o use used to ... for things that were true, but are not true any more: 

This building is now a furniture shop. It used to be a cinema. 

| used to think Mark was unfriendly, but now | realise he's a very nice person. 
l've started drinking coffee recently. | never used to like it before. 

Lisa used to have very long hair when she was a child. 


eeoe80 


‘I used to do something’ is past. There is no present. You cannot say ‘I use to do: 
To talk about the present, we use the present simple (I do). 


Compare: 


past | heused to play | weused to live | there used to be 


present | he plays we live there is 


es 


J Weused to live in a small village, but now we live in a city. 
O There used to be four cinemas in the town. Now there is only one. 


The normal question form is did (you) use to... ?: 
Did you use to eat a lot of sweets when you were a child? (=did you do this often?) 


The negative form is didn’t use to ... (used not to ... is also possible): 
() |didn’t use to like him. (orl used not to like him.) 


Compare I used to do and I was doing: 
() lused to watch TValot. (=| watched TV often in the past, but | don't do this any more) 


() Iwas watching TV when Rob called. (=! was in the middle of watching TV) 


Do not confuse | used to do and | am used to doing (see Unit 61). The structures and meanings 
are different: 
() lused to live alone. (=| lived alone in the past, but! no longer live alone.) 
() lam used to living alone. (=| live alone, and it's not a problem for me because I've lived 
alone for some time.) 


Past continuous (I was doing) -> Unit6 would (= used to) = Unit 36 


36 be/get used to (doing something) -> Unit 61 
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Exercises 


ES Complete the sentences with used to + a suitable verb. 

1 Nicola used to. travel. a lot, but she doesn't go away much these days. 

2 Sophie.. " — .a motorbike, but last year she sold it and eo car. 

3 Our friends moved to Spain a few years ago. They sl ss lA Paris. 

4 Jackie sss MY best friend, but we aren't friends a any more. 

5 |rarely eat ice cream now, but I . nude css It When I was a child. 

6 It only takes me about 40 minutes to get to work now that the new road is open. 
Eee esso, MOE than an hour. 
There sss. a hotel near the airport, but it closed a long time ago. 
„in a factory. It wasn't my favourite job. 


CON 


| 18.2 | omplete the sentences. Choose from the box. ; did 
di 

Lisa ..4sed. to have... very long hair when she was a child. didn’t 

We sess „to watch TV a lot, but we don't have a TV any more. 

Lisa works in a shop nx now. . She €— em s A receptionist in a hotel. 


C 

1 

a to 
3 

4 What games „a YOU use to play when you were a child? 

5 

6 

T 

8 

9 


use 


used 
..like big cities, but now | prefer the countryside. üsedto 


, 
n Tyour last] job, how many hours a day did you sss CO Work? usad tobe 
don' Ud very much these days, but | used... ? lto! 
used to.. — „to run ten kilometres, but , can ntn run that farn now. 

. beable 
These days | eat more ethan before. m ess, USE to eat as much. 


ES Compare what Karen said ten years ago and what she says today: 
| haven't played 


TEN YEARS AGO | play the TODAY the piano fora 
piano. long time. 

"dd eat lots of a 
] cheese now N , 
--don't-go-away- 


| never ydogdied — 


3 bur drink tea. two years ago. 


"| EM 


l'm very 
lazy. 


work very Tea's great! 
hard these days. | like it now. 


, 


| don't like 
cheese. “havea dog. 
Now write about how Karen has changed. Use used to / didn’t use to / never used to in the 

first part of your sentence. 

1 She used. to travel A Vot... but... She. doesnt go. amway much. these das... 
2 Sheused m m con DUE.. 


OUA 


| 18.4 | Write sentences about yourself. Begin | used to ... (I used to be/work/like/play etc.) 
1 l used. to live in a small village, but NOW | xe WA s 
2 ..|. used to Play tennis a lot, but. | dont. PLAY. ANY. MOLE. cms 
3 [used nag DU s 
4 |. 

»-—O——————————————————————————————— 

Now begin with! didn’t use to .... 

6 l didn't use to read. a lot, DUEL AO. NOW a.m 

7 |didn't.... 

8 
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Unit 
T Present tenses (I am doing / I do) for the future 


qu Present continuous (I am doing) with a future meaning 


This is Ben's diary for next week. 


Heis playing tennis on Monday afternoon. 
Heis going to the dentist on Tuesday morning. 
Heis meeting Kate on Friday. 


In allthese examples, Ben has already decided and 
arranged to do these things. 


I’m doing something (tomorrow etc.) =| have already decided and arranged to do it: 
A: What are you doing on Saturday evening? (not What do you do) 

B: I’m going to the cinema. (notl go) 

A: What time is Katherine arriving tomorrow? 

B: Half past ten. We’re meeting her at the station. 

() Pm not working tomorrow, so we can go out somewhere. 

() Steveisn't playing football next Saturday. He's hurt his leg. 


not normally use will to talk about what we have arranged to do: 
What are you doing tonight? (not What will you do) 
Alexis getting married next month. (not will get) 


We also use the present continuous for an action just before you start to do it. This happens 
especially with verbs of movement (go/come/leave etc.): 

() l'mtired. m going to bed now. Goodnight. (not! go to bed now) 

() ‘Tina, are you ready yet? ‘Yes, lm coming: (not! come) 


Present simple (I do) with a future meaning 


We use the present simple when we talk about timetables and programmes (for example, transport 
or cinema times): 

_) Ihave to go. My train leaves at 11.30. 

What time does the film start tonight? 

The meeting is at nine o’clock tomorrow. 


You can use the present simple to talk about people if their plans are fixed like a timetable: 
() | start my new job on Monday. 

() What time do you finish work tomorrow? 

But the continuous is more usual for other personal arrangements: 

() Whattime are you meeting Kate tomorrow? (not do you meet) 


Compare: 
Present continuous Present simple 
O What time are you arriving? () What time does the train arrive? 
() Pm going to the cinema this evening. () The film starts at 8.15. 


When you talk about appointments, lessons, exams etc., you can use I have or I’ve got: 
() Ihave an exam nextweek. or I’ve got an exam next week. 


M i'm going to => Units 20,23 will-> Units 21-22 Present simple after when and if => Unit 25 
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Exercises 


EH Ask Anna about her holiday plans. 


ANNA 


where / go?) ..Where are YOU gong? ss shes. 
how long / go for?) 
when /leave?) ..... 


Scotland. 
Ten days. 
Next Friday. 
No, with a friend. 
No, by train. 
In a hotel. 


go / alone?) 
travel / by car?) 
where / stay?) a 


Am 4 0) N L2 


| 19.2 | Complete the sentences. 

1 Steve ien. playing (not / play) football on Saturday. He's hurt his leg. 

Rc PEE (We / have) a party next week. We've invited all our friends. 

e ee eee (I / not / work) tomorrow. It’s a public holiday. 
eese. (1 / leave) now. I’ve come to say goodbye. 
"What time... sse (YOU / ZO) Out this evening? ‘Seven o'clock" 
m Tu" (Laura / not / come) to the party tomorrow. She isn't well. 
| love New York. n c (I / gO) there soon. 
Ben can't meet us on Monday. sss (He / work) late. 


4 
5 
6 
T 
8 


| 19.3 | Have you arranged to do anything at these times? Write sentences about yourself. 
1 (this evening) „Lm not doing anything. this eX eYung..... 
2 (tomorrow morning) ————————————— en 
3 (tomorrow evening) a-—————————— HI 
4 (next Sunday) M""""""EE——————--—————— 
5 (another day or time) 


| 19.4 | Complete the sentences. Use the present continuous or present simple. 


1 a: Tina, are you ready yet? 

: Yes, Lm coming... (1 / come). 

———— (you / go) to Sam's party on Saturday? 
o, | haven't been invited. 
Has Jack moved into his new apartment yet? 

ot yet, but iss ""he/ move) soon - probably at the end of the month. 
esses (L/ go) to a concert tonight. 

That's nice. What time scs (It / Start)? 

Have you seen Chris recently? 

O, but, (We / meet) for lunch next week. 

ss (YOU / do) anything tomorrow morning? 


r UZVU? 


o>) 
> 


o, lm free. Why? 
When ees this term / end)? 

ext Friday. And next term BAM (start) four weeks after that. 
MONIS (We / go) to a wedding at the weekend. 

Really? sss (Who / get) married? 

: There's football on TV later tonight. i (YOU / watch) it? 

No, I'm not interested. 

What time is your train tomorrow? 

[t eese (leave) at 9.35 and s (arrive) at 12.47. 
: I'd like to go and see the exhibition at the museum. How long is it on for? 
e: (It/ finish) next week. 

: Do you need the car this evening? 

: No, you can have it. sss (E / not / use) it. 


11 


12 


D ode uw Xo Zo ox Ux oU 
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Unit 
"I |m going to (do) 


| am going to do something = | have already decided to do it, | intend to do it: 
() ‘Are you going to eat anything? ‘No, I’m not hungry: 
O A: | hear Sarah won the lottery. What is she going to do with the money? 
B: She’s going to buy a new car. 
() I’m just going to make a quick phone call. Can you wait for me? 
() This cheese smells horrible. m not going to eat it. 


I am doing and I am going to do 


I am doing = it is already fixed or arranged. For example, you have arranged to go somewhere 
or meet somebody: 

.) I’m leaving next week. I’ve booked my flight. 

What time are you meeting Emily this evening? 


OC 


oing to do something = l've decided to do it. Maybe I’ve arranged to do it, maybe not. 
A: Your shoes are dirty. 
B: Yes, | know. lm going to clean them. 
(= I’ve decided to clean them, but | haven't arranged this with anybody) 
| don't want to stay here. Tomorrow I’m going to look for somewhere else to stay. 


lam 


ga 


C) 


Compare: 
| don't know what m doing tomorrow. (=! don’t know my schedule or plans) 


| don't know what I’m going to do about the problem. (=! haven’t decided what to do) 


g= 
[ 


Often the difference is small and either form is possible. 


You can also say that ‘something is going to happen in the future. For example: 


The man isn't looking where he is going. 


Heis going to walk into the wall. 


D 


When we say that ‘something is going to happen; 
the situation now makes this clear. 

The man is walking towards the wall now, so we 
can see that he is going to walk into it. 


future 


Some more examples: 

_) Look at those black clouds! It's going to rain. (we can see the clouds now) 
| feel terrible. | think I’m going to be sick. (I feel terrible now) 

The economic situation is bad now and things are going to get worse. 


| was going to do something = | intended to do it, but didn't do it: 
We were going to travel by train, but then we decided to drive instead. 


| was just going to cross the road when somebody shouted ‘Stop!’ 


OOC 


OO 


You can say that ‘something was going to happen’ (but didn’t happen): 
.) |thought it was going to rain, but it didn't. 


40 M lam doing (future) => Unit 19A Iwill and I’m going to 3 Unit 23 
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Exercises 


| 20.1 | Write questions with going to. 
i Yourfriend has won some money. You ask: 
what / do?) What axe. you. going. to. do WM Ve t 
2 Yourfriend is going to a eels next week. You ask: 
what / wear?) E RN denne: TS "-——— 
3 Your friend has just bought anew table. You ask: 
where / put?) .... 
4 Yourfriend has decided to have: a | party. You ask: 
who / invite?) .... E PEE EA te m 
5 Yourfriend has bought sc some e fish for dinner. You ask: 
how / COOK?) |. t id 


| 20.2 | Complete the sentences using !m going to... / Pm not going to .... Choose from: 


| complain learn run say try wash not/accept -not/eat not/tell ) 


1 This cheese smells horrible. lm not. going to. eat. it. 

2 |haven't been trying hard enough. From now on. — "— MÀ — — .harder. 

3 | have to make a speech tomorrow, but | don't know what... — —— ——— 
4 ‘The caris very dirty? ‘| knOW. oonccccmmssnnnnneninninnnnnnanianinnnnsnnaninnnninianiannse it: 

5 l've been offered a job, but „s "n" .it. The pay is too low. 

6. —Ü a a language, but | haven’ t decided yet which one. 

7 One day... "— eese, It à marathon. It's my ambition. 

8 Thefood in 1 this restaurant i is s awful. "——— 

9 Ben doesn't need to know what happened, $6... NİM., 


ES What is going to happen in these situations? Use the words in brackets. 
i There area lot of black clouds in the sky. 
rain) ls going. to rain. . PF 
2 Itis 8.30. Tom is leaving home. He has to be at work at 8.45, but the journey takes 30 minutes. 
late) He.. " 
3 Thereisa hole i in nthe bottom of the boat. A lot of water i is coming i in n through the hole. 
sink) The boat... , Nm 
4 Amy and Ben are driving, The tanki is ; nearly empty. dts: a slong v way yto the nearest petrol station. 
run out) They... 
5 Sarah’s car was badly damaged in inan accident. ‘Now it has to be repaired. 
soudoM M PUTES Neiscecdigtee 


| 20.4 | Complete the sentences with was/were going to. Choose from: 


( be buy give up phone play say travel | ) 


1 We...Were. going to travel by train, but then we decided to go by car instead. 


2 dpa SOME New clothes yesterday, but | didn't have time to 
go to the shops. 
ow omand a. E RR tennis last week, but he'd hurt his knee and had 
to cancel. 
4 safe, but I sent her an email instead. 
5 |thoughtthe exam e hard, but it was easier than | expected. 
au T E E ... his job, but in the end he decided to stay where 
he was. 
7 Pm sorry l interrupted you. What... ss Po "————— sees ? 
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(0) 
~ 


1 


42 


will and shall 1 


2 


We use lll... (=I will) when we've just decided to do something. When we say ' ll do something’, 
we announce our decision: 

Oh, | left the door open. Pll go and shut it. 

‘What would you like to drink? ‘Pll have orange juice, please’ 

‘Did you call Max? ‘Ohno, I forgot. I'll call him now’ 

not use the present simple (I do / 1 go etc.) in these sentences: 

Pll phone him now. (not! phone him now) 


en use l think PL... / I don't think PlUl...: 
I'ma little hungry. I think lll have something to eat. 
I don't think lll go out tonight. I’m too tired. 


We d 


e^o.) 


= 
D 
Q 
zP 


ese 


In spoken English will not is usually won’t: 
() lcan see you're busy, so I won't stay long. (=| will not stay long) 


We often use Pll in these situations: 


Offering to do something 
(©) That bag looks heavy. Pll help you with it. (not! help) 


Agreeing to do something 
O A: Can you give Tom this book? 
B: Sure, Pll give it to him when | see him this afternoon. 


Promising to do something 
() Thanks for lending me the money. PIU pay you back on Friday. 
©) Iwon'ttell anyone what happened. | promise. 


We use won't to say that somebody refuses to do something: 
() lvetried to give her advice, but she won't listen. 
The car won't start. (- the car 'refuses' to start) 


Sm 


Will you (do something)? 7 please do it: 
() Will you pleaseturn the music down? It's too loud. 


We do not use will to talk about what has been decided or arranged before: 


I’m going on holiday next Saturday. (not l'll go) 


Compare: 
m meeting Kate tomorrow morning. (decided before) 
A: Pll meet you at half past ten, OK? 


B: Fine. See you then. (decided now) 


ee. 


We use shall mostly in the questions shall! ...? / shall we ...? 


We use shall! ...? / shall we ...? to ask if it's OK to do something or to ask for a suggestion: 
Shall I open the window? (=do you want me to open it?) 

l've got no money. What shall I do? (= what do you suggest?) 

‘Shall we go? Justa minute. I’m not ready yet: 

‘Where shall we have lunch? ‘Let’s go to Marino s; 


) 


eo): 


Compare shall I ...? and will you ...?: 
Shall I shut the door? (=do you want me to shut it?) 


Will you shut the door? (=| want you to shut it) 


eg 


l am doing (future) => Unit 19  willandshall2-* Unit22 Iwill and I’m going to -> Unit 23 
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Exercises 


E Complete the sentences with I’ll + a suitable verb. 
1 ‘How are you going to gethome? ‘I think... take... taxi’ 


2 ‘It’s cold in this room? ‘Is it? ......... sss, On the heating then? 

3 ‘Are you free next Friday? ‘Let mesee. ....... nn l my diary, 

4 ‘Shall | do the washing-up? ‘No, it’s all right. s It later? 

5 ‘I don't know how to use this phone? ‘OK, a Emo 

6 'Would you like tea or coffee?  ' "——— .. coffee, please" 

7 ‘Are you coming with us? ‘No, | think . ERIT 

8 'Can you finish this report today?' ‘Well, sss; DUt I can't promise’ 


EA Read the situations and write sentences with! think PIL... or! don’t think PIL... 


i It'sa bit cold. The window is open and you decide to close it. You say: 
t's cold with the window open. .... Wink, LU close. it... 
2 You are feeling tired and it’s getting late. You decide to go to bed. You say: 
'm tired, SO eee c. Goodnight! 
3 The weather is nice and y you u need some exercise. You decide to go for a walk. You say: 
t's a lovely morning. . " oe . Do you want to come too? 
4 You were going to have lunch. “Now vd decide y you 1 don' t want to eat anything. You say: 
don't feel hungry any more. 2 EROR ISI2IS oh 
5 You planned to go swimming today. Nowy you u decide not to | go. . You: Say: 
VEC OU alo todo SO Ema 


| 21.3 | Which is correct? 


i ‘Did you call Max? ‘Oh no, | forgot. +ealłt/ l'll call him now.’ (lll call is correct) 

| can't meet you tomorrow morning. lm playing /HHpłay tennis. (I’m playing is correct) 
‘I meet / l'Il meet you outside the hotel at 10.30, OK? ‘Yes, that's fine’ 

‘Please don't go yet’ ‘OK, lm staying / l'Il stay a little longer, but | have to go soon: 

’m having / l'lL have a party next Saturday. | hope you can come. 

‘Remember to lock the door when you go out? ‘OK. I don't forget / | won't forget,’ 

‘Do you have any plans for the weekend?’ ‘Yes, we're going / we'll go to a wedding; 
‘Are you doing / Will you do anything tomorrow evening? ‘No, l'm free. Why?” 

‘Do you do / Will you do something for me?’ ‘It depends. What do you want me to do?’ 
‘Do you go / Will you go to work by car? ‘Not usually. | prefer to walk 

| asked Sue what happened, but she doesn't tell / won't tell me. 

12 |don't know if | can win the race tomorrow, but m doing / l'll do my best. 


OANA 01 4» C) h2 


hb 
[e] 


m= 
_ 


EU What do you say in these situations? Write sentences with shall 1... ? or shall we ... ? 


i You and a friend want to do something this evening, but you don't know what. 

You say: What shall we do this evening? Do you want to go somewhere? 
2 You and a friend are going on holiday ee but you have to decide where. 

You ask your friend: s si beastie Seep qe ee an nein? 
3 You try on a jacket in a a shop. Youa are not: sure s whether to buy itc or rnot. 

YOU aska rdispiearig-is ioc —————— ? What do you think? 
4 You and a friend are going out. You have to decide whether to get a taxi or to walk. 

You ask your friend: s. Ol "E. 
5 It’s Helen's birthday soon. You want tog give sher a a present, but what? 

You ask a friend: What .. e eese ? Any ideas? 
6 You’re meeting a friend tomorrow, but y. you ; have to decide what time. 

YOSOY Le b ILU E UA M LU ? |s 10.30 OK for you? 
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will and shall 2 


We do not use will to say what somebody has already arranged or decided to do: 
() Lisais working next week. (not Lisa will work) 
() Are you going to watch TV this evening? (not will you watch) 

See Units 19-20. 


We use will to say what we know or believe about the future (not what someone has already decided). 


For example: 
Kate has her driving test next week. UE "E Joe believes that Kate will pass 
Chris and Joe are talking about it. [s i : ed i the driving test. 
i Pass acq à Heis predicting the future. 


JA When we predict a future 
happening or situation, we use 
will/won't. 


Do you think 
Kate will pass? 


CHRIS JOE 


Some more examples: 
.) They've been away a long time. When they return, they’ll find a lot of changes here. 
"Where will you be this time next year?  '"lL be in Japan? 
That plate is hot. If you touch it, you'll burn yourself. 
Anna looks completely different now. You won't recognise her. 
When will you get your exam results? 
re: 
| think James is going to the party on Friday. (=I think he has already decided to go) 
| think James will go to the party on Friday. (=! think he will decide to go) 


Ga We often use will (ll) with: 
O 


eaeao 


Com 


ees 


probably ll probably be home late tonight. 

Pm sure ©) Don't worry about the exam. I’m sure you'll pass. 

I think ©) Doyouthink Sarah will like the present we bought her? 
I don't think ©) |don’t think the exam will be very difficult. 

| wonder (©) Iwonder what will happen. 


After | hope, we generally use the present: 
() |hope Kate passes the driving test. 
() Ihopeitdoesn't rain tomorrow. 


Generally we use will to talk about the future, but sometimes we use will to talk about now: 
() Don’t phone Amy now. She’ll be busy. (- she'll be busy now) 


Normally we use shall only with I and we. You can say: 
I shall or I will (Pl) we shall or we will (we'll) 


11 


I shall be latethis evening. (orl will be) 
We shall probably go to France in June. (or We will probably go) 
In spoken English we normally use Pll and we'll: 
J We'll probably go to France. 
The negative of shall is shall not or shan't: 
_) |shan't be here tomorrow. (orl won't be) 
We do not normally use shall with he/she/it/you/they: 
() Shewill be very angry. (not She shall be) 


eo 


will and shall 1 => Unit 21 Iwill and lm going to > Unit23 will be doing and will have done = Unit 24 


44 will have to -> Unit 31A  Thefuture => Appendix 3 American English => Appendix 7 
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Exercises 


EH Put in will (11) or won't. 


Can you wait for me? 1... won t... be long. 


: There's no point in asking Amanda for advice. She... know what to do. 
3 I’m glad I’m meeting Emma tomorrow. It... ... De good to see her again. 
4 l'm sorry about what happened yesterday. It... happen again. 

5 You don’t need to take an umbrella with you. | don't think it... rain. 

6 I’ve got some incredible news! You on believerit. 


EE] Complete the sentences using will (11). Choose from the following: 


( it/be she/come you/get you/like you/enjoy 

. people/live it/look we/meet -you/pass- she/mind . 

1 Don't worry about your exam. I’m sure... You'll. pass... 

2 Why don’t you try on this jacket? 1... PIC ON YOU. 

3 You must meet Max sometime. | think one NM. 

4 Ws avery nice hotel. ea YOUF Stay there. 

5 It’s raining hard. Don't go out. s essc VENY Wet. 

6 Do you think... unu MU eteeen ae __ longer i in the future? 

7 Goodbye! I’m sure. cs s. again before long. 

8 Ive invited Anna to the party, but don' 't think... 

9 You can borrow Amy's umbrella. | don't think MEM 
10 Ittakes me an hour to get to work at the moment. When ther new road i is fi nished, 


man — ess MUCH quicker. 


EX Write questions using do you think ... will... ? + the following: 


| be back cost end get married happen Hike rain | 


1 I’ve bought this picture for Karen. ....Do. you. think. shell. ke. d.e § 
2 The weather doesn't look very good. Do YOU s ? 
3 The meeting is still going on. When do you... f 
4 My car needs to be repaired. How much sn d 
5: Sailly ang David Grey le RD —E————. 
6 m going OUt NOW? SOK. What time s 2 
7 The future situation is uncertain. What... f 
| 22.4 | Where do you think you will be at these times? Write sentences about yourself. Use: 
Plibe... or Pliprobably be... or Idon't know where... 
1 (next Monday evening at 7.45) LU probably be at home... 
2 (at 3 am tomorrow) 
3 (at 10.30 tomorrow morning) —————— — — — 
A (next FidayattemoonatA I5) ——————— 
5 (this time next year) 
| 22.5 | Which is better in these sentences? 
i Lisa isn’t free on Saturday. -ShetHwerk/ She's working. (She's working is correct) 
2 Itwas an amazing experience. | never forget it. / l'Il never forget it. 
3 Something very funny happened. You're laughing / You'll laugh when I tell you about it. 
4 l'll'go/l'm going to a party tomorrow night. Would you like to come too? 
5 Who do you think will win / is winning the game tomorrow? 
6 |can’t meet you this evening. A friend of mine will come / is coming to see me. 
7 Don’t be afraid of the dog. It won't hurt / It isn't hurting you. 
8 What's happening / What will happen if | press this button? 
9 A: Have you decided where to go for your holidays? 
B: Yes, we'll go / we're going to Italy. 
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Unit 
23 I will and I’m going to 


qu Future actions 
Compare will and (be) going to: 


Sarah is talking to Helen: will (We'll invite ...) 


Let's have a party. ) ( That's a great idea. We use will (We'll invite ...) to announce a 
We'll invite lots of people. new decision. The party is a new idea. 
decision 
now 
SARAH HELEN past now future 
Later that day, Helen meets Max: (be) going to (We're going to invite .. ) 
Sarah and | have decided to have a party. We use (be) going to when we have 


already decided to do something. 
Helen had already decided to invite lots of 
people before she spoke to Max. 


We're going to invite lots of people. 


decision 
before 
PIELE i past now future 
Compare: 


() ‘Gary has been trying to contact you’ ‘Has he? OK, PU call him’ 
‘Gary has been trying to contact you! ‘Yes, | know. I'm going to call him: 


() ‘Annaisin hospital ‘Really? | didn't know. I’ll go and visit her? 
‘Anna isin hospital’ ‘Yes, | know. I’m going to visit her this evening: 


ya Future happenings and situations (predicting the future) 
We use both will and going to for future happenings and situations. So you can say: 
() | think the weather will be nice later. or 
| think the weather is going to be nice later. 


() Those shoes are well-made. They'll last along time. or 
Those shoes are well-made. They’re going to last a long time. 


When we say something is going to happen, we believe this because of the situation now. What is 
happening now shows that something is going to happen in the future. For example: 
() Look at those black clouds. It's going to rain. (not it will rain) 
(we can see that itis going to rain - the black clouds are in the sky now) 
Compare: 
() We're going to be late. The meeting starts in five minutes and it takes 15 minutes to get there. 
(itis clear now that we don't have enough time to get there) 
() Jane will be late for the meeting. She's always late. 
(I believe this because I know what Jane is like) 


46 M um going to => Unit 20 will => Units 21-22 The future => Appendix 3 
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Exercises 


| 23.1 | Complete the sentences using will (’l!) or (be) going to. 


1 A: Why are you turning on the TV? 
; Um. going to watch the news. (| / watch) 


2 A: | forgot my wallet. | don’t have any money. 

: Not to worry. you some. (|/lend) 
3 A: Why are you filling that bucket with water? 

- .thecar. (I/ wash) 

4 A don' t know how to use ethe washing machine. 

: It’s easy. . . ees YOU. (L/ show) 
5 A I’ve decided to paint this r room. 

: That's nice. What colour... „it? (you / paint) 


Yes, . 
: What Would 


you ilike to eat? 


: Where are you going? Ares you going shopping? 


.some things for dinner tonight. (I / buy) 


—T— „a pizza, please. (| / have) 
his food doesn’ taste very ry good, does iv 
No, it’s horrible. "ERN 
: Tom is starting an evening class next month. 
Pe ISI A MB se een eet acre das CU ee 
: Did you call Lisa? 
: Oh, no. | completely forgot. — T 
: Has Dan decided what to do when he leaves school? 
: Yes. M is planned. 
First... PCR NERRER .a holiday for a few weeks. (he / have) 
Then... .a management training course. (he / do) 


it. (L/ not / finish) 


(he / study) 
10 


..her now. (I / call) 
11 


E Oe um SP M Se DIOS Y ae ee E dd 


| 23.2 | Read the situations and complete the sentences using will fll) or (be) going to. 


i You want some coffee. You go to the kitchen to make some. 
You say (to your friend): 1m going, to. make... some coffee. Would you like some? 

2 You're speaking to a friend and arranging to meet. You suggest a time and place. 
You say: . „you at 10.30 in the hotel lobby, OK? (I/see) 


3 You have decided to sell y your Car. . You tell a friend of yours. 


You say: | don’t need my car any more. eiie .it. (I/sell) 
4 Yourfriend is worried because she has lost her driving licence. 
You say: Don’t worry. lm sure.. t. (you/find) 


5a You have an old camera that is broken. You have decided to te it away. You tell your friend. 
You say: This camera is broken. -it away. (I/throw) 

5b Your friend loves and collects old cameras. . He doesn’ t want you to throwi it away. 
He says: Don't throw it away! .. . pu t. (I/have) 

6a Joe has to go to the airport tomorrow. He doesn’ t know how to "n there. Amy offers to take him. 


Amy says: Don't worry about getting to the airport, Joe. . NND ine „you. (I/take) 
6b Later that day, Paul offers to take Joe to the airport. Joe tells him that it’s notr necessary. 
Joe says: Thanks, Paul, but oe ME (Amy/take) 
| 23.3 | Which goes with which? 
1 | Why don’t you come to the party with us? a Hell get what he wants. WM E 
2 | Thatceiling looks dangerous. b He probably won't remember me. dde 
3 | He's looking very tired. c It’s going to be a nice day. c cities 
4 | Thistable is too big. d Itlooks as if it’s going to fall down. 
5 | The weather forecast is good. e It’s going to be 200 metres high. 
6 | Jack is very determined. f : jeydt 
7 | They are building a new skyscraper here. g lIdon'tthink it will fit in the room. 
8 | I haven't seen Ben for ages. h Ithink he’s going to fall asleep. 
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Unit 
24 Will be doing and will have done 


qc Study this example situation: 


These people are standing in a queue to get 
into the cinema. 


Half an hour from now, the cinema will be full. 
Everyone will be watching the film. 


half an hour from now 
Three hours from now, the cinema will be empty. 


The film will have finished. 
Everyone will have gone home. 


three hours from now 


Sa | will be doing something (future continuous) = | will be in the middle of doing it: 


You have no chance of getting the job. You'll be wasting your time if you apply. 


Compare will be (do)ing and will (do): 
Don't phone between 7 and 8. We'll be eating. 
Let's wait for Liz to arrive and then we'll eat. 


Compare: 
= 


A 
It’s 10 o'clock now. She is in her office. She is working. (present continuous) 
A 


This time next week I'll be on holiday. ll be lying on the beach or swimming in the sea. 


t 10 o'clock yesterday, Tina was in her office. She was working. (past continuous) 


t 10 o'clock tomorrow, she will be in her office. She will be working. (future continuous) 


We also use will be -ing to talk about complete actions in the future. Later in the programme 
Pll be talking to ... 


For example: 


) 


() Thegovernment will be making a statement 
about the crisis later today. 

() Laterinthe programme, ll be talking to the 
Minister of Education. 

() Theteams star player is injured and won't 
be playing in the game on Saturday. 


When we use it in this way, will be (doing) is similar to 
will (do) and going to (do). 


she'll have gone to work. 
() We're late. The film will already have started by the time we get to the cinema. 


Compare: 
() Ted and Amy have been married for 24 years. (present perfect) 
Next year they will have been married for 25 years. (future perfect) 
When their son was born, they had been married for three years. (past perfect) 


48 M will -> Units 21-22 by then / by the time -> Unit 120 The future => Appendix 3 
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| will have done something (future perfect) = it will be complete before a time in the future. For example: 
() Sally always leaves for work at 8.30 in the morning. She won't be at home at 9 o'clock - 


Exercises 


Read about Andy. Then tick (v) the sentences which are true. In each group of sentences at 


least one is true. 


Andy goes to work every day. He leaves home at 8 o'clock and arrives at work at about 8.45. 
He starts work immediately and continues until 12.30 when he has lunch (which takes about 
half an hour). He starts work again at 1.15 and goes home at exactly 4.30. Every day he follows 


the same routine and tomorrow will be no exception. 


At 7.45 4 
d he'll be leaving the house 

b he'll have left the house 

c he'll be athome y 

d he'll be having breakfast v^ 


At 8.15 5 
a he'll be leaving the house 

b he'll have left the house 

c he'll have arrived at work 

d he'll be arriving at work 


At9.15 6 
a hell be working 

b he'll start work 

c he'll have started work 

d he'll be arriving at work 


| 24.2 | Complete the sentences. Choose from the box. 


At 12.45 

a he'll have lunch 

b he'll be having lunch 

c he'll have finished his lunch 
d he'll have started his lunch 


At 4 o'clock 

a he'lhavefinished work 

b hellfinish work 

c he'll be working 

d hewon't have finished work 


At 4.45 

a he'llleave work 

b he'll be leaving work 
c he'll have left work 

d he'll have arrived home 


1 There’s an election next week. Who ...wüL you be voting. for? ( be watching 

2: ps enone s Shopping later. Can | get you anything? will be landing 

3 Emily i is not well. so she... = _ volleyball tomorrow, Won't be playing 
A VATS EIImgun ttem school Soon. . She's growing up fast. will be starting 

5 Thematchison TV tonight WIS OU itae tdt it? won't be going 

6 What i in your new job? The same as before? be going 

rdi MEME oe „to the wedding. l'll be away on holiday. will you be doing 
8 Please fasten your seat belts. The plane. — eee E in ten minutes. 


ES Put the verb into the correct form, will be (do)ing or will have (done). 


1 Don’t phone between 7 and 8. Well be. eating... then. (we / eat) 

2 Tomorrow afternoon we're going to play tennis from 3 o'clock until 4.30. So at 4 o'clock, 
Bae „tennis. (we / play) 

3 Sarah will meet vat at the station. 
she / wait) 

4 The meeting starts at 9.30 and won't last longer than an hour. You can be sure that 
n by 11 o’clock. (it / finish) 

5. Doyoluthillak secte ee attend ep ttum in the same place in ten years' time? (you / still / live) 
6 Lisa is travelling in Europe and so far she has travelled about 1,000 miles. By the end of the trip, 
"rM more than 3,000 miles. (she / travel) 

T Ifyou need to contact me, ene nnn ennai at the Lion Hotel until Friday. (I / stay) 
8 Ben is on holiday and is spending his money very quickly. If he continues like this, 

EE sss I all his money before the end of his holiday. (he / spend) 

9 I'm fed up with my job. hope eese dt much longer. (I/ not/ do) 


... for you when you arrive. 
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Unit 


25 


ques 


quem 


quem 


50 


when I do and when I’ve done if and when 


Study this example: 
Amy is on atrain. She's calling a friend. "I'll call you again later when | arrive’ is a sentence 
with two parts: 
(ru call you again later when | arrive.) the main part: l'll call you again later 


and when ...: when | arrive 
J | V The time is future (‘later’), but Amy says: 
| -e à : ; è 
... when I arrive (not when will arrive) 
We say 
when | do something (not will do) 
when something happens (not will happen) 


Some more examples: 

.) We'll go out when it stops raining. (not when it will stop) 

When you are here again, you must come and seeus. (not When you will be) 
Don’t forget to lock the door when you go out. (not will go) 


eei 


Thes 


© 


me thing happens after while / before / after / as soon as / until: 
What are you going to do while [m away? (not while | will be) 
Before you go, there's something | want to ask you. 

Wait here until | come back. or ... till! come back. 


eo 


You can also use the present perfect (have done) after when / after / until / as soon as: 
Can I have the newspaper when you've finished with it? 
() Don’t say anything while lan is here. Wait until he has gone. 


We use the present perfect to show that one thing is complete before the other. The two things do not 
happen together: 
() When I’ve phoned Kate, we can go out. 
( first ll phone Kate and after that we can go out) 


Do not use the present perfect if the two things happen together: 
O When! phone Kate, l'll ask her about the party. (not when I’ve phoned) 


It is often possible to use either the present simple or the present perfect: 


() llicomeas soon asl finish. Or l'llI come as soon as I’ve finished. 
() You'll feel better after you have Or You'll feel better after you've had 
something to eat. something to eat. 
if and when 


After if, we normally use the present (if | do / if | see etc.) for the future: 
l'Il be angry if it happens again. (notif it will happen) 
Hurry up! If we don't hurry, we'll be late. 


O 


= 


We use if (not when) for things that will possibly happen (or not happen): 
() If itis raining this evening, | won't go out. (not when it is raining) 
() Don’tworry if I’m late tonight. (not when I'm late) 
() If they don’t come soon, I'm not going to wait for them. 

We use when for things which are sure to happen. Compare: 
() I might go out later. (it's possible) If | go out, l'Il get some bread. 
() l'm going out later. (for sure) When | go out, l'Il get some bread. 


MÁ if- Units 38-40 even if / even when - Unit 112D unless > Unit 115 
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Exercises 


EH: Which is correct? 


OANA 4» C) h2 


m. e 
e o 


12 


Don't forget to lock the door when you go out /yowllgo-out- (you go out is correct) 
As soon as we get any more information, we let / we'll let you know. 

| want to get to the cinema before the film starts / will start. 

Don't drive through a red light. Wait until it changes / it will change to green. 

Sarah will be here soon. | make / lll make some coffee when she comes. 

m 20 now. | wonder where l'Il be when I’m 40 / I'll be 40. 

| wait / l'Il wait for you until you're ready, but don't be long. 

Oliver is five years old. He wants to be a TV presenter when he grows up / he'll grow up. 
We could meet for coffee tomorrow morning if you're / you will be free. 

If the weather is / will be nice tomorrow, we're going to the beach. 

Vicky is / will be very disappointed if she doesn't get a place at university. 

You'll feel better after you've had / you'll have something to eat. 


| 25.2 | Complete the sentences using the verbs in brackets. Use will/won’t or the present 
(see/plays/are etc.). 


1 


2 
3 
4 


When... YOU. are... (you / be) here again, you must come and see us. 

| want to see Sophie before „i . (she / go) away next week. 

Call me when... HUE o Nt ri know) what time you're going to get here. 

There's no need nm hurry: . — scs (IL / wait) for you until 

dun ee Ld E (ou 1 be) ready. 

r mgoing out for about an OU. «tecto ttt tbt ett (you / still / be) here when 

ius .(1/ get) back? 

i think everything will be fine, but [| M sss (there / be) any problems, 
Suak .(1/ let) you ice. OK? 

Kate lacks completely different r MOW ——————— OS Ce lp d NOt recognise) 

her when t (you / see) her again. 

l'm going to be away for a few days. If ... "— cc (you / need) to contact me 

while... NT J be) away, you can neall me. 


| 25.3 | Read the situations and complete the sentences. 


I 


You and a friend want to go out, but it’s raining hard. You don’t want to get wet. 

You say: Let's wait until ....&& Stops. raining... 

You're visiting a friend. It's going to get dark soon, and you wait to leave before that. 

You ask: I'd better go now before ... "— 

You want to sell your car. Mark is interested i in buying it, but he hasm t decided yet. 

You ask: Let me know as soon as. - m 
Your friends are going to Hong Kong s soon. You want to know where they're re going gto stay 

You ask: Where are you going to stay when... "ERES, 
The traffic is bad in your town, but they are going to build a anew road. 

You say: | think things will be better when they ... ^" "m 

Someone you know has been very rude to you. You want her: to apologise. 

You say (to someone else): | won't speak to her until... 


EZI Put in when or if. 


1 Don’t worry....f....’m late tonight. 
2 Becareful. You'll hurt yourself... you fall. 
3 I’m going shopping. sl you want anything, | can get it for you. 
4 lm going away for a few days. l'll call you ww. | get back. 
5. ..| don't see you tomorrow, when will | see you again? 
6 I’m watching a programme on TV right now. .............. it finishes, I’m going to bed. 
7 We can eat at home or,............. you prefer, we can go to a restaurant. 
8 | hope Sarah can come to the party. It will be ashame... she can't come. 
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can, could and (be) able to 


We use can to say that something is possible or allowed, or that somebody has the ability to do 
something. We use can + infinitive (can do / can see etc): 

_) Wecan see the lake from our hotel. 

'ldon'thavea pen? "You can use mine’ 

Can you speak any foreign languages? 

| can come and see you tomorrow if you like. 

The word 'dream' can be a noun or a verb. 


eooo 


=| 
By 
oO 
=) 
O 


gative is can’t (= cannot): 
lm afraid | can’t come to the party on Friday. 


You can say that somebody is able to do something, but can is more usual: 

_) Weare able to see the lake from our hotel. 
But can has only two forms: can (present) and could (past). So sometimes it is necessary to use 
(be) able to. Compare: 


©) lean’t sleep. (©) |haven’t been able to sleep recently. 

(©) Tom can come tomorrow. () Tom might be able to come tomorrow. 

() Maria can speak French, Spanish and ©) Applicants for the job must be able to 
English. speak two foreign languages. 


Sometimes could is the past of can. We use could especially with: 
see hear smell taste feel remember understand 
_) Wehadalovely room in the hotel. We could see the lake. 


_) As soon as I walked into the room, | could smell gas. 
J Iwassitting at the back ofthe theatre and couldn't hear very well. 


We also use could to say that somebody had the ability to do something, or was allowed 
to do something: 

_) My grandfather could speak five languages. 

_) We were totally free. We could do what we wanted. (= we were allowed to do) 


(om could and was able to 
We use could for general ability and with see, hear etc. : 


() My grandfather could speak five languages. 
() [could see them, but not very clearly. 


But to say that somebody succeeded in doing something in a specific situation, we normally 
use was/were able to or managed to (not could): 

() The fire spread quickly, but everybody was able to escape. (not could escape) 

() | didn’t know where Max was, but | managed to find him in the end. (not could find) 


Compare: 
() Jack was an excellent tennis player when he was younger. He could beat anybody. 
(= he was good enough to beat anybody, he had the ability) 
but Jack and Andy played a match yesterday. Andy played well, but Jack managed to beat him. 
(7 he succeeded in beating him this time) 


The negative couldn't (could not) is possible in all situations: 
() My grandfather couldn't swim. 
() |looked for Max everywhere, but | couldn't find him. 
() Andy played well, but he couldn't beat Jack. 


52 could (do) and could have (done) => Unit27 mustand can’t 2 Unit28  can/could you ...? -> Unit 37 
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Exercises 


| 26.1 | Complete the sentences using can or (be) able to. If can is not possible, use (be) able to. 


1 can 


Gary has travelled a lot. He speak five languages. 


ite sentences about yourself using the ideas in brackets. 


thing yo 
sed. to b 
thi 


-= = 


u used to be able to do) 


N 


g you used to be able to do) 


u have never been able to do) 


| 26.3 | Complete the sentences with can/can’t/could/couldn’t + the following: 


( believe come hear run sleep wait 

1 I'm afraid |. can't come... to your party next week. 

2 When Dan was 16, he... 100 metres in 11 seconds. 
3 ‘Are you in a hurry? ‘No, lve got plenty of time. l.. rm 

4 | don'tfeel good this morning. l.. „last night. 

5 Can you speak a little louder? 1.. E „you very well. 
6 | was amazed when | heard the news. I. it. 


ES Complete the answers to the questions with was/were able to... 


be dangerous. 


2 |havent...been. able. to... sleep very well recently. 

3 Nicole... drive, but she doesn't have a car. 

4 | used to... Stand on my head, but I can't do it any more. 

5 |can'tunderstand Mark. lve never.. .understand him. 

6 |can'tsee you on Friday, but |... _meet you on Saturday morning. 
7 Ask Katherine about your problem. She might... .. help you. 

8 You have to be careful in this part of the city. It... "—— nents 

9 Michael has lived in Italy a long time, so he should „s spea 


k Italian. 


€ Qble to SUNG S T E E 


yu would like to be able to do) 


1 A: Did everybody escape from the fire? 
B: Yes. The fire spread quickly, but everybody was. able to escape... 
2 A Did you finish your work this afternoon? 
B: Yes, there was nobody to disturb me, so |... 
3 A: Did you solve the problem? 
B: Yes, we did. It wasn't easy, but we 
4 A Did the thief get away? 
B: Yes. No-one realised what was happening and the thief ss 


| 26.5 | Complete the sentences using could, couldn’t or managed to. 


1 My grandfather travelled a lot. He -could speak five languages. 

2 | looked everywhere for the book, but | couldn't... find it. 

3 They didn’t want to come with us at first, but we .. managed. to .persuade 

4 Jessica had hurt her foot and „s .. Walk very well. 

5 There was a small fire in the itchen, but fortunately | 

6 The walls were thin and I .hear people talking in t 

7 |ran my first marathon recently. Itwas very hard, butl. 

8 My grandmother loved music. She... 

9 We wanted to go to the concert, but Wwe sss get ticke 
10 Agirl fell into the river, but some people... 
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them. 


. put it out. 
ne next room. 
.. finish. 


play the piano very well. 


ts. 
pull her out. She’s all right now. 
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Unit 
21 could (do) and could have (done) 


Sometimes could is the past of can (see Unit 26): 
() Listen. I can hear something. (now) 
() listened. | could hear something. (past) 


But could is not always past. We also use could for possible actions now or in the future, especially to 
make suggestions. For example: 


C) A: Whatshall we do tonight? 
B: We could go to the cinema. 


What shall we 


We could go to the cinema. ) 
do tonight? 


() A: When you go to Paris next month, 
you could stay with Sarah. 
B: Yes, | suppose | could. 


Can is also possible in these sentences (‘We can go to the 
cinema: etc.). Could is less sure than can. 


We also use could (not can) for actions that are not realistic. For example: 
I'm so tired, | could sleep for a week. (notlcan sleep for a week) 


[ 


Compare can and could: 
_) Ican stay with Sarah when | go to Paris. (realistic) 

Maybe could stay with Sarah when | go to Paris. (possible, but less sure) 
This is a wonderful place. | could stay here for ever. (unrealistic) 


eet 


o use could (not can) to say that something is possible now or in the future: 
The story could be true, but | don’t think itis. (not can be true) 
| don't know what time Lisa is coming. She could get here at any time. 


z 
D 
w 
n 


Compare can and could: 
() The weather can change very quickly in the mountains. (in general) 
() The weather is nice now, but it could change later. (the weather now, not in general) 


We use could have (done) to talk about the past. Compare: 
.) l'msotired,| could sleep for a week. (now) 
| was so tired, | could have slept for a week. (past) 
.) Thesituation is bad, but it could be worse. (now) 
The situation was bad, but it could have been worse. (past) 


[ 


Something could have happened - it was possible, but did not happen: 
_) Why did you stay at a hotel? You could have stayed with me. 
—) David was lucky. He could have hurt himself when he fell, but he’s all right. 


I couldn't do something = it would not be possible: 
J [couldn't live in a big city. l'd hate it. (= it wouldn't be possible for me) 


_) Everything is fine right now. Things couldn't be better. 


) 


) 


For the past we use couldn't have ... (= would not have been possible): 
_) Wehadareally good holiday. It couldn't have been better. 


Note that ‘I couldn't do something’ has two meanings: 

(1) |couldn’t = it would not be possible now, | would not be able: 

(O Icouldn't run ten kilometres now. lm not fit enough. (=! would not be able) 
(2) |couldn’t = | was not able (past) 

©) Icouldn't run yesterday because I'd hurt my leg. (=! was not able) 


can and could 2 Unit 26 couldn't have (done) -> Unit 28B could and might > Unit 29C 
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Exercises 


"t. Which goes with which? 


i | What shall we eat tonight? a We could go away somewhere. l 2e. 
2 | | need to phone Vicky sometime. b You could give her a book. ID aha Sats 
3 | What shall | get Ann for her birthday? c -We-could-have-fish- E A— 
4 | Where shall we putthis picture? d You could wear your brown suit. 4 cns 
5 | What would you like to do at the weekend? e You could do it now. 5 uisa . 
6 | I don’t know what to wear to the wedding. f We could hang it in the kitchen. G ones ; 


Py Putin can or could. 


1 Thisis a wonderful place. |... cQUUM..... stay here forever. 
2 Pm so angry with him. 1... Kill him! 
3 dps, ear a strange noise. What is it? 
4 Its so nice here. I. ess Sit here all day but unfortunately | have to go. 
a understand your point of view, but | don’t agree with you. 
6 Peteris a keen musician. He plays the flute and he. sss ALSO play the piano. 
7 The company Amy works for isn't doing well. She... lose her job. 
8 Some people are unlucky. Life... be very unfair. 
9 I’ve been really stupid. 1... kick myself. 
10 Be careful climbing that tree. You s. fall. 


"'t*. Complete the sentences. Choose from: 


| gone could be could come | 
. have moved could have could have come could have been | 
1 A Are you tired? 
B: Yes, very tired. | feel as if |... could. sleep... for a week. 
2 A [spent a very boring evening at home yesterday. 
B: Why did you stay at home? You sss OUt With US. 
3 A: Shall l open this letter? 
B: Yes. |t... : ie „important. 
4 a: How was your exam? Was it difficult? 
B: Itwasn tso bad. It... "——— Ies 
5 A: | got very wet walking home in ther. rain. 
B: Why did you walk? You. nm ASIE 
6 A: Where shall we meet tomorrow? - 
B: Well, 1... — ess tO YOUr Office if you like. 
7 A: Does Tom still vet in thes same le place? 
B Ita MNOUSUPE He could scuto totos et e tod teme tese eeu d 
8 A: Did you go to university? 
B: No. | could have ss DUt I didn't want to. 


"t^: Complete the sentences. Use couldn't or couldn't have + these verbs (in the correct form): 


( afford be be dive manage stand study wear 


1 |... couldn't. live... ina big city. I'd hate it. 
2 Wehada really good holiday. It... couldn't have been... better. 
eee eae esses. that hat. People would laugh at me. 
4 You helped me a lot. B as adusta due eas entibus WItTNOUL YOU; 
5 Thestaff at the hotel were really good. They. E l " more helpful. 
6 There's no way we could buy a car now. We... ty 
7 Jack prepared for the exam as well as he could. He. SAA ttt RIM Aaa a a dade eel 
8 | wouldn't like to live near the motorway. 1... the noise of 
the traffic. 
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must and can't 


Study this example: 


(my house is very near the motorway. ) 


It must be very noisy. 


We use must to say that we believe something is certain: 

(J You've been travelling all day. You must be tired. 

(travelling is tiring and you've been travelling all day, so you must be tired) 
Q Joeisahard worker ‘Joe? You must be joking. He doesn't do anything: 
() Louise must get very bored in her job. She does the same thing every day. 


We use can't to say that we believe something is not possible: 

(Q You've just had lunch. You can't be hungry already. 

(we don't expect people to be hungry immediately after a meal) 

() They haven't lived here for very long. They can’t know many people. 


The structure is: 


be (tired / hungry / at work etc.) 
be -ing (doing / going / joking etc.) 
get / know / have etc. 


must 


you/she/they (etc.) can’t 


Study this example: 


Martin and Lucy expected their friends to 
be at home. 

. They rang the doorbell twice, but 
There’s nobody at " | nobody has answered. Lucy says: 


home. They must 
They must have gone out. 


(= there is no other possibility) 


have gone out. 


For the past we use must have ... and can’t have ...: 
() lostone of my gloves. | must have dropped it somewhere. 
(that's the only explanation | can think of) 
() ‘We used to live very near the motorway’ ‘Did you? It must have been noisy: 
() Sarah hasn't contacted me. She can't have got my message. 
() Maxwalked into a wall. He can't have been looking where he was going. 


The structure is: 


been (asleep / at work etc.) 
have | been-ing (doing / looking etc.) 
gone / got / known etc. 


must 


I/you/he (etc.) can’t 


You can use couldn’t have instead of can’t have: 
() Sarah couldn’t have got my message. 
() Maxcouldn't have been looking where he was going. 


can't (‘I can't swim’ etc) => Unit 26 must (‘| must go’ etc.) => Units 31-32 


Modal verbs (can/will etc.) => Appendix 4 American English => Appendix 7 
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Exercises 


ES Putin must or can’t. 


You've been travelling all day. You... must... be tired. 


: That restaurant... be very good. It's always full of people. 
3 That restaurant be very good. It’s always empty. 
4 lm sure Kate gave me her address. I... he have it somewhere. 
5 loften see that man in this street. He... live near here. 
6 It rained every day during their holiday. It. ss Mave been very nice for them. 
7 Congratulations on passing your exam. You.. sc DE very pleased. 
8 TIS Dill css . be correct. It's much too high. 
9 You got here very quicky; YOU css" Nave driven very fast. 
10 Bill and Sue always stay at five-star hotels. They... be short of money. 
ii Karen hasn't left the office yet. She... be working late tonight. 


| 28.2 | Complete each sentence with a verb (one or two words). 


1 I’ve lost one of my gloves. | must. Naye. dropped. it somewhere. 

2 Their house is very near the motorway. It must ....be.... very noisy. 

3 You've lived in this village a long time. You must... everybody who lives here. 

4 | don't seem to have my wallet with me. | must... E at home. 

5 'HowoldisEd?  'He'solderthan me. He must... sss, At least 407 

6 I didn’t hear my phone. | must... ASLEEP. 

7 'You're going on holiday soon. You must.. m „forward to it? ‘Yes, | am: 

8 lm sure you know this song. You must... — m vit before. 

9 The road is closed, so we have to go another way. There must.. Tr m .an accident. 
10 'Doyouhaveacar? “YOU must... | How could | afford to have a car?' 
11 David is the managing director of a large company, so he must... quite a high salary. 


EX Use the words in brackets to write sentences with must have and can't have. 
i We went to our friends’ house and rang the doorbell, but nobody answered. (they / go out) 
They must have gone out. u 
2 Sarah hasn't contacted me. (she / get / my message) 
She cant haye got My message. s 
3 The jacket you bought is very good quality. (it / be / very expensive) 


4 | haven't seen our neighbours for the last few days. (they / go away 


5 Ican'tfind my umbrella. (I/leave / it in the restaurant last night) — 

6 Amy wids in a very difficult situation when she lost her job. (it Í be / easy for her) 

7 There was a man standing outside the cafe. He was there a long time. (he / wait / for somebody) 

; HS Tes s OEC Me E ad TE nt c e Yen "——— 

: = eee EN eni ECC Emm " n" 
10 My neighbours were making a lot of noise in the night. t woke meup. ( (they / have /a party) ^. 
11 The light was red, but the car didn't stop. (the driver / see / the red light) 


12 Paulhas had these shoes for years, but they still look new. (he / wear / them much) 
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Unit 
y: may and might 1 


Study this example situation: 


You are looking for Ben. Nobody is sure where he is, but you get some suggestions. 


(wert) o may be in his office. ) (= perhaps he is in his office) 
ca 


(= perhaps he is having lunch) 


(= perhaps she knows) 


We use may or might to say that something is possible. You can use may or might: 
() Itmay betrue. or Itmight be true. (= perhaps it is true) 
() Shemight know. or She may know. 


The negative forms are may not and might not: 
(O Itmay not betrue. (= perhaps it isn’t true) 
O She might not know. (= perhaps she doesn't know) 


be (true / in his office etc.) 
(not) be -ing (doing / working / having etc.) 
know / work / want etc. 


may 


I//you/he (etc.) might 


Note the difference between may be (2 words) and maybe (1 word): 
() Itmay be true. (may + verb) 
'"Isittrue? ‘Maybe. lm not sure’ (maybe = it's possible, perhaps) 


For the past we use may have ... or might have ...: 
qa —) A: |wonder why Kate didn't answer her phone. 
B: She may have been asleep. (= perhaps she was asleep) 
() A: Ican'tfind my phone anywhere. 
B: You might have left it at work. (= perhaps you left it at work) 
A: Why wasn't Amy at the meeting yesterday? 
B: She might not have known about it. (= perhaps she didn't know) 
A 
B 


am 


: Iwonder why David was in such a bad mood yesterday. 
: He may not have been feeling well. (= perhaps he wasn't feeling well) 


been (asleep / at home etc.) 
(not) have | been -ing (doing / working / feeling etc.) 
known / had / wanted / left etc. 


may 


I/you/he (etc.) might 


could is similarto may and might: 
() Itsastrange story, but it could be true. (- itis possible that it’s true) 
(O You could have left your phone at work. (- it's possible that you left it there) 


But couldn't (negative) is different from may not and might not. Compare: 

() Sarah couldn't have received my message. Otherwise she would have replied. 

(7 itis not possible that she got my message) 

() Why hasn't Sarah replied to my message? | suppose she might not have received it. 
(= it’s possible that she didn't receive it - perhaps she did, perhaps she didn't) 


could => Unit27 — may/might2 => Unit 30  mayl...? => Unit 37C 
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Exercises 29 


| 29.1 | Complete the sentences. Choose from the box. 
i A Do you know where Helen is? 


. may be Tom's 


B: I’m notsure. She might be in her. room... . 
2 A: Isthere a bookshop near here? may not be feeling well 
B: M not sure, but ask Anna. She audaciae indui MAY not be possible 
3 A: Where are those people from? : E 
B: don't know. They. sns might be Brazilian 
4 A: I hope you can help me. might be driving 
Bi Ml Per DUT IE sd eer iniret erit diete tere dns might have one 
5 A: Whose phone is this? kc might know 
B: It’s not mine. It....... E 
6 A: Why doesn't George answer "his phone? 
BEIHe uou duin did EEN T EE ET 
7 A: Do you know anyone who has a key to this cupboard? 
B: Rachel.. eom iiet a DUET ER NOUSUTE: 
8 A: Garyisina a strange mood today. 
B: Yes, he is. He.. T EN EA 
| 29.2 | Complete each sentence using the verb in brackets. 
1 A: Where's Ben? 
B: I’m not sure. He might be having... lunch. (have) 
2 A: Who was the guy we saw with Anna yesterday? 
B: PM not sure. It may nine MEP brother. (be) 
3 A: Is Ellie here? 
B: | can't see her. She may not. Meu yet. (arrive) 
4 A: Gary said he would meet us in athe cafe, but he is isn " here. 
B: He might... outside. I'll go and look. (wait) 
5 A: How did John know that I'd lost ee 
B: | don't know. | suppose Sam may coven him. (tell) 
6 A Do you know where Jeff is? Is he still in the office? 
B: He was here earlier, but he might... home. (go) 
7 A: Where's Emma? What's she doing? 
B: Pm not sure. She might sss sss TV. (watch) 
8 A: Does Max have any brothers or sisters? 
B: Pm not sure. | think he May ss... a youngersister. (have) 
9 A: I can’t find my umbrella. Have you seen it? 
B: You may... F — .itin the restaurant last night. (leave) 
10 A: [rang Dan’ S ; doorbell, but he didn' t answer. lm sure he was there. 
Bi He mighitfiOE sae totstta tectis the doorbell. (hear) 
11 A: Hannah is supposed to meet us here, and she's already 20 minutes late. 
B: She may sss s hh hh hh sss. She's always forgetting things. (forget) 


EX Complete the sentences using might not have ... orcouldn't have .... 
i a: |was surprised Amy wasn't at the meeting. Perhaps she didn't know about it. 


B: Maybe. ... She might not have known... about it. 
2 A: | wonder why Tom didn’t come to the party. Perhaps he didn’t want to come. 
B: It's possible. He unc ————— Área Í m 
3 A: I wonder how the fire started. "Was it an n accident? 
BENOSSHeDOIGSS abes mem IUE CEDE an accident. It was deliberate. 
4 A; Mike says he needs to see you. He tried to find you yesterday. 
B: Well, he... sss Very hard. | was in my office all day. 
5 A: The man you spoke to- are you sure e he was ; American? 
B: No, PM not sure. He... 
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may and might 2 


We use may and might to talk about possible actions or happenings in the future: 
() |haven’t decided where to go on holiday. | may go to Ireland. (= perhaps! will go there) 
() Take an umbrella with you. It might rain later. (= perhaps it will rain) 
©) The bus isn’t always on time. We might have to wait a few minutes. 
(= perhaps we will have to wait) 


The negative forms are may not and might not (mightn't): 

() Amy may not go out tonight. She isn’t feeling well. (= perhaps she will not go out) 
_) There might not be enough time to discuss everything at the meeting. 

(= perhaps there will not be enough time) 

Compare: 


'm going to buy a car. (for sure) 
may buy acar. or | might buy a car. (possible) 


Usually you can use may or might. So you can say: 
may go to Ireland. or | might go to Ireland. 
Jane might be able to help you. or Jane may be able to help you. 


d 


But we use might (not may) when the situation is not real: 

f they paid me better, | might work harder. (not! may work) 

This situation (If they paid me better) is not real. They do not pay me well, so I’m not going 
to work harder. 


Compare may/might be -ing and will be -ing: 
() Don’t phone at 8.30. ll be watching the football on TV. 
() Don’t phone at 8.30. | might be watching the football on TV. (= perhaps l'Il be 
watching it) 


L 


We also use may/might be -ing for possible plans. Compare: 
() Pm going to Ireland soon. (for sure) 
() Imight be going (or! may be going) to Ireland soon. (possible) 


might as well 


[ 


Helen and Clare have just missed the bus. 
The buses run every hour. 


( What shall we do? Shall we walk? pe 


We might as well. It's a nice day and 
I don't want to wait here for an hour. 


We might as well do something = we should 
do it because there is no better alternative. 
There is no reason not to do it. 


You can also use may as well. 


() A: Whattime are you going out? 

B: Well, l'm ready, so | might as well go now. or ...|may as well go now. 
() Buses are so expensive these days, you might as well get a taxi. 

(= taxis are as good, no more expensive than buses) 


will be -ing -> Unit24 may/might 1 => Unit29  mayl...? = Unit37 
60 might with if => Units 38C, 40D 
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Exercises 


| 30.1 | Which alternative makes sense? 


1 a: Where are you going for your holidays? 
B: | haven't decided yet. | might go /-’m-going to Ireland. (I might go makes sense) 
Have you decided what sort of car you want to buy? 
Yes, | might get / I’m going to get a sports car. 
When is Tom coming to see us? 
He hasn't said yet. He might come / He's coming on Sunday. 
Where are you going to put that picture? 
| don't know yet. | might hang / l'm going to hang it in the bedroom. 
What's Tanya going to do when she leaves school? Does she know yet? 
Yes, she's decided. She might go / She's going to university. 
: Do you have plans for the weekend? 
: Nothing fixed. | might go away / I’m going away. 


2 


A 
m» ]2»0]2zwrWrzr 


| 30.2 | Complete the sentences using might + a verb from the box: --— 

1 Take an umbrella with you when you go out. It... might. rain... later. / hear | 
i Don't make too much noise. You sss the baby. need 
3 Be careful with your coffee. You sss E rain 
4 Don’t forget your phone. You.. a sannana lbs slip 
5 It’s better if we don't talk so loud. “Somebody... E A AA EA E spill 
6 
C 


Be careful. This footpath is icy. You s | wake | 
EH omplete the sentences. Use might be able to or might have to + one of these verbs: — 
( fix help leave meet pay wait ) 


i Tell me about your problem. | might be able to help... you. 

2 [CaN come to the meeting, but |... teca, DefOre the end. 
3 I’m not free this evening, but I... — .. YOU tomorrow evening. 
4 lm not sure whether this car park i is free or "not. We. —— — —— — ——— ; 
5 
6 


Theresa lonsunellec We cet eU LM DM M M e EI pde a long time. 
‘Tve got a problem with my bike" ‘Let Me Nave a look. 1... it: 


EZ Write sentences with might not. 
i Lisa's not feeling very well. l'm not sure that she will go to the party. 
„Lisa might not come to the party. f 
2 |haven’tseen him for a long time. | don’ t know if | will recognise him or not. 


| might... TEM — him. 
3 We want tog go oto theg game, but | don’ t know whether we'll be able to get tickets. 
| Mee Ene calle, 


4 |said ld do the shopping, but it's possible | won't have time. 

EEEE E — — —— — —— ——— —— vader aA to do the shopping. 
5 lve been invited to the wedding, but I’m not sure that I’ll be able to go. 

| aus 


| 30.5 | Read the situations and write sentences with might as well. 
i You and a friend have just missed the bus. The buses run every hour. 
You say: We'll have to wait an hour for the next bus. ...We might as well walk. 
2 Your computer doesn't work any more. It will cost a lot to repair. 
You say: It’s not worth repairing. 1.. — eee .a new one. 
3 You've painted the kitchen. You still have a lot of paint, s SO — not paint the bathroom too? 
Morc v ——————— "0 too. There's plenty of paint left. 


4 You and a friend are at home. You're bored. There's a film on TV starting in a few minutes. 
You say: r——————————— LI la STi Ss NONN ele todo 
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Unit 
chi have to and must 


(ce | have to do something = it is necessary to do it, | am obliged to do it: C ) 
.) You can’t turn right here. You have to turn left. Ysuihsve To turn ANRE 


_) Ihave to wear glasses for reading. 

() Robert can’t come out with us this evening. 

He has to work late. 

() Last week Tina broke her arm and had to go to hospital. 
() Ihaven't had to go to the doctor for ages. 


We use do/does/did in questions and negative sentences 
(forthe present and past simple): 

() Whatdo!have to do to get a new driving licence? (not What have | to do?) 
() Karen doesn’t have to work Saturdays. (not Karen hasn't to) 

() ‘Did you have to wait a longtime fora bus? ‘No, only ten minutes: 


You can say lll have to ..., lm going to have to ..., I might have to ...,| may have to ...: 
_) They can’t repair my computer, so Il have to buy anewone. or 
.. ?m going to have to buy a new one. 
We might have to change our plans. or We may have to change ... 
(= it's possible that we will have to change them) 


Must is similar to have to. You can say: 
RN 3 () It’s later than | thought. | must go. or | have to go. 
You can use must or have to when you give your own opinion (for example, to say what you think is 
necessary, or to recommend someone to do something): 
() |haven’t spoken to Sue for ages. | must phone her. /| have to phone her. 
(=| say this is necessary 
() Markisa really nice person. You must meet him. / You have to meet him. 
(=| recommend this) 


We use have to (not usually must) to say what someone is obliged to do. This is a fact, not the speaker’s 
own opinion: — 

.) Ihave to work from 8.30 to 5.30 every day. (a fact, not an opinion) 
Jane has to travel a lot for her work. 


But we use must in written rules and instructions: 
() Applications for the job must be received by 18 May. 
() Seat belts must be worn. 


We use had to (not must) to talk about the past: 
() | went to the meeting yesterday, but | had to leave early. (not! must) 


qeu Mustn't and don't have to are completely different: 


You mustn't do something 7 don't do it: 
O You must keep this a secret. You mustn't tell anyone. (= don'ttell anyone) 
() | promised | would be on time. | mustn't be late. (=! must be on time) 


You don’t have to do something = you don't need to do it (but you can if you want): 
() You don’t have to come with me. | can go alone. 
() | don’t have to be at the meeting, but I’m going anyway. 


You can use have got to instead of have to. You can say: 
() lve got to work tomorrow. or Ihave to work tomorrow. 


() When has Helen got to go? or When does Helen have to go? 


62 M must (‘You must be tired’) => Unit 28 must/mustn’t/needn’t > Unit 32 
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Exercises 31 


EU Complete the sentences using have/has/had to .... Use the verbs in brackets. 


1 Robert can’t come out with us this evening. ..He. has to work... late. (he/ work) 

2 ‘The bus was late this morning! ‘How one did you have. to wait v (you / wait) 

3 |don't have much time. : 7 . ; " n ten minutes. (l/ go 

4 “m afraid | can't stay long’ "What time. EEE E E ua ttu gne T E 63 OY OLLI EO 

5 Joe starts work at 5 am every day, which means... at four. (he / get up) 

6 We nearly missed the bus this morning. esee CO Catch it. (we / run 

7 Is Lisa usually free on Saturdays or... o? (she / work 

8 There was nobody to help me. e „everything by myself. (1/ do 

9 How old.. suis "ED p have a driving licence? (you / be) 
10 There was a alot ainosel rom the street. es the window. (we / close 
11 Wastheexhibitioh Tree, OF aeos iter aoi ee dimenticata eiectus e eesaben tOPOINe (YOU / pay) 


Complete the sentences using have/has/had to + the verbs in the list. Some sentences are negative 
(I don’t have to ... etc.): 


( ask decide drive -getup- go make make pay -shew- stand. | 


1 I’m not working tomorrow, so....!.. don't. have. to. geb. wp... early. 

2 Steve didn't know how to change the settings on his phone. I...had. to. show... him. 

3 Excuse me a moment = |e 8 phone call. I won't be long. 

4 You can let me know later what you want to do. You es NOW. 

5 [couldn't find the street | wanted. 1... somebody for directions. 

6 This car park is free. You t er 4 

7 Aman was slightly injured in the accident, but he... Saute ute pehbe dtum neant EO: IOS ItaL: 

8 Jane has a senior position in the company. She... css Important decisions. 

9 The train was very full and there were no seats free. We... ecc all the way. 
10 When Patrick starts his new job next month, he... .50 miles to work 


every day. 


ES In some of these sentences, must is wrong or unnatural. Correct the sentences where necessary. 


1 It’s later than | thought. | must go. OK (I have to. go isalso correct)... s. 

2 |muststart work every day at 8.30. wd naye to start, work... 

3 | must remember to call Sarah tomorrow. 

4 | couldn't get a taxi last night. | must walk home. TEC MN MUR M 

5 You must come and see us again soon. (——X—————Ó—Á—Á———— 

6 Tomisn't going out this evening. He must study 

for his exam. 

We can't go the usual way because the road 

is closed. We must go another way. 

8 Julia wears glasses. She must wear glasses 
since she was very young. 


- 


| 32.4 | Complete the sentences with mustn’t, don’t have to or doesn’t have to. 
1 | don’t want anyone to know about our plan. You... mustn't... tell anyone. 


2 Richard... doesn’t. have to... wear a suit to work, but he usually does. 
3 There's a lift in the building, SO we sss. Climb the stairs. 
4 |promised Kate I'd call her tomorrow. m———— eee Ol eel: 
5 I’m not very busy. | have a few things to do, but | EP sss dO them now. 
6 Sophie likes weekends because she... m .get up early. 
7 You... P . „be a good player to € enjoy a game of tennis. 
8 You should keep trying to find ajob. You monec RE CE . give up. 
9 I. m .eattoo much. lm supposed to be on a diet. 
10 We have plenty of time before our flight. We... sitstsotodutme tete dese CHECK Im yet: 
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must mustn't needn't 


must and mustn't 


You must do something it is necessary that you do it: 
() Don’t tell anybody what! said. You must keep it a secret. 
() Wedon’t have much time. We must hurry. 


You mustn't do something = don't do it: 
() You must keep it a secret. You mustn’t tell anyone. (- don't tell anyone) 
O We must be very quiet. We mustn’t make any noise. 


needn't and don't need to 


You needn't do something it's not necessary to do it (but you can if you want): 
() We have plenty of time. We needn't hurry. (- itis not necessary to hurry) 
() Joecanstay here. He needn't come with us. (- itis not necessary for him to come) 


You can also use don’t/doesn’t need to: 
() Wedon't need to hurry. 
Note that we say ‘don’t need to do; but ‘needn’t do’ (without to). 


Compare needn't and mustn't: 
() You needn't tell Steve. | can tell him myself. ( itis not necessary) 
() You mustn't tell Steve. | don't want him to know. (=don’t tell him) 


needn't have (done) 


Study this example situation: 


Can reserve a table for two? ) 


Paul and Sarah reserved a table at 
a restaurant. 


(We needn't have reserved a table. ) 


But when they went to the restaurant, 
it was almost empty. 


They needn't have reserved a table. 


This means: they reserved a table, 
but now they know this was not 
necessary. 


Compare needn't (do) and needn't have (done): 
() Everything will be OK. You needn't worry. (it is not necessary) 
() Everything was OK. You needn't have worried. (you worried, but it was not necessary) 


needn't have (done) and didn’t need to (do) 


He needn't have done something - he did it, but now we know that it was not necessary: 
() Why did he get up at 5 o'clock? He needn't have got up so early. He could have stayed 
in bed longer. 


He didn't need to do something = it was not necessary to do it. It doesn't matter whether he did it or not: 
() Hedidn't need to get up early, so he didn't. 
O Hedidn't need to get up early, but it was a beautiful morning, so he did. 

You can also say ‘He didn't have to get up’ in these examples. 


must (‘You must be tired’) => Unit28 have to and must => Unit 31 


Modal verbs (can/could/will/would etc.) => Appendix4 American English => Appendix 7 
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Exercises 


EU Which goes with which? Find the sentences with a similar meaning. 


i You must be very quiet. a You mustn't stay here. i.f. 
2 Youmust remember your password. b You mustn't be afraid. 7 c 
3 You must be brave. c You mustn't think about it. ee 
4 You must be on time. d You mustn't forget it. 4 oes 
5 You must leave the furniture as it is. e Youmustn't be late. Br sienna 
6 You must go away. f You mustn't.make-any-noise- Ce 
7 You must forget what happened. g You mustn’t move anything. 7 

EE Which is correct? 
i We have plenty of time. We -mustn't- / needn't hurry. (needn't is correct) 


| have to talk to Gary. | must / mustn't remember to call him. 

| have to talk to Gary. | mustn't / needn't forget to call him. 

There's plenty of time for you to decide. You mustn't / don't need to decide now. 

These are important documents. We mustn't / needn't lose them. 

You mustn't / needn't wait for me. You go on and I'll join you later. 

This is a dangerous situation and we need to be careful. We mustn't / needn't do anything stupid. 
| understand the situation perfectly. You mustn't / don't need to explain further. 

A: What sort of house do you want to buy? Something big? 

B: It mustn't / needn't be big - that's not so important. But it must / mustn't have a nice garden. 


OANA oO 4» WN 


ES Complete the sentences. Use needn’t + verb. Choose from: 
| come keep leave- walk worry - ) 


1 We have plenty of time. We ...needn t. leave. yet. 

2 |can manage the shopping alone. You n sss With me. 
3 We. ——É all the way home. We c can n get a taxi. 

4 Youcan n delete these emails. You... etie testante UREN): 

5 Piilbeallrigehnt YOU ettet mtt about me. 


Write two sentences for each situation. Use needn’t have in the first sentence and could have in 
the second (as in the example). For could have, see Unit 27. 

1 Why did you rush? Why didn’t you take your time? 

„You needn't nave rushed... You could. have taken. your ME css 
2 Why did you walk home? Why didn’t you take a taxi? 


3 Why did they stay at a hotel? Why didn’ tthey stay with us? 


4 Why did she phone me at 3 am? Why didn't she wait until the morning? 


5 Why did you shout at me? Why weren't you more patient? 


| 32.5 | Are these sentences OK? Change them where necessary. 


1 We have plenty of time. We don’t need hurry. We dont need to MUY cc ccusunnsnsnsnnone 

Keep it a secret. You mustn't tell anybody. "mo E E E E E EE 
You needn't to shout. | can hear you perfectly. 
| needn't have gone out, so | stayed at home. 

This train is direct. You don't need to change. PME M 
You mustn't lock the door. It’s OK to leave it UNLOCKER. nnn aa Aan 
| needn't have said anything, so | kept quiet. "————— ——— À— 
| needn't have said anything. | should have kept quiet. coc cmmmmnnunnnnannnannannnainnainnnannainnainnainannnaste 


co -10) 01 3» C) hN2 
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should 1 


You should do something it is a good thing to do or the right thing to do. 
You can use should to give advice orto give an opinion: 

-.) You look tired. You should go to bed. 

The government should do more to improve 

schools. 

A: Should we invite Stephanie to the party? 

B: Yes, | think we should. 

The man on the motorbike should be wearing a helmet. 


E 


You shouldn't do something = it isn’t a good thing to do: 


You shouldn't believe everything you read in newspapers. 


en use should with I think / I don't think / Do you think ...?: 
I think the government should do more to improve schools. 
I don't think you should work so hard. 

A: Do you think | should apply for this job? 

B: Yes, I think you should. 


c" .- 


Weo 


oes 


Should is not as strong as must or have to: 
You should apologise. (=it would be a good thing to do) 
_) You must apologise. / You have to apologise. (= you have no alternative) 


We use should when something is not right or what we expect: 

() Where’s Tina? She should be here by now. 

(= she isn't here yet, and this is not normal) 

() The price on this packet is wrong. It should be £2.50, not £3.50. 


We also use should to say that we expect something to happen: 

_) Helen has been studying hard for the exam, so she should pass. 
(=| expect her to pass) 
There are plenty of hotels in the town. It shouldn't be hard to find a place to stay. 
(=| don't expect it to be hard) 


You should have done something = you didn’t do it, but it would have been a good thing to do: 
©) You missed a great party last night. You should have come. Why didn't you? 
(7 you didn't come, but it would have been good to come) 
() Iwonder why they're so late. They should have been here long ago. 


You shouldn't have done something = you did it, but it wasn’t a good thing to do: 
() I'm feeling sick. I shouldn't have eaten so much. (=| ate too much) 
() She shouldn’t have been listening to our conversation. It was private. 
(7 she was listening) 


Compare should (do) and should have (done): 
©) You looktired. You should go to bed now. 
() You went to bed very late last night. You should have gone to bed earlier. 


ought to... 


You can use ought to instead of should in the sentences on this page. 
We say 'ought to do' (with to): 
() Doyouthink! ought to apply for this job? (= Do you think should apply ...?) 
() Jack ought not to go to bed so late. (= Jack shouldn't go ...) 
() Itwas a great party last night. You ought to have come. (- You should have come) 


M should 2-* Unit34 should and had better -> Unit 35B 
Modal verbs (can/could/will/would etc.) => Appendix 4 
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Exercises 


EH E For each situation, write a sentence with should or shouldn’t + one of the fetiowing: 


( stay up so late look for another job 
|. put some pictures on the walls take a picture worry so much 


1 Anna needs a change.  .— ^ a Sre should qo anay for a fen daus. P" 
2 Your salary is very low. UP —— ——————— —— 
3 Jackalways finds it hard to get up. Tl ——"————————— 
4 What a beautiful view! oU — ———————————————€ 
5 Laurais always anxious. jc e ""———————————— 

6 Dan'sroom isn't very nice. 

C 


omplete the sentences. Choose from: 


| should solve should be working OK shouldn’t cost more shouldn't take long | 
. should receive -should pass the exam- should be much warmer should be here soon . 


Helen has been studying hard, so she Should. pass. the exam.. 

JOS MASI EMV SCR OT DEN oet dott do bee oe E pue pa elt ed bud edet , 
The TV has been repaired. It... NOW, 
FE ees LO get to the hotel. About 20 minutes. 
| sent the documents to you ares SO YOU essc them tomorrow. 
The weather is unusually cold. —€—— essc, at this time of year. 
The best way to get to the ien is by taxi, It, m esses, tian ten pounds. 
If you have a problem with the computer, try restarting it. That sess the problem. 


NouP WN FE 


[vo] 


| 33.3 | Complete the sentences. Use should ... or should have ... + the verb in brackets. 


You look tired. You Should. go... to bed. (go) 

You missed a great party last night. .... You. should. have. come... (come) 

l'm in a difficult position. What do you think I... ees VOW? (dO) 

l'm sorry that | didn't take your advice. 1... What you said. (do) 
We lost the game, but we were the better team. We „ime (WIN) 
We don't see you enough. YOU ees and See us more often. (come) 
We went the wrong way and got lost. We. ————— —! ent, MOL S EM tunn) 
My exam results weren't good. 1... "E a better. (do) 


= 


ANanBRWN 


| 33.4 | Read the situations and write sentences with should / should have / shouldn’t / shouldn’t have. 
i I’m feeling sick. | ate too much. 
_| shouldn't. have eaten so much. PEN 

2 When we got to the restaurant, there were no free tables. We hadr’ t reserved c one. 

A E AEA A )——————————————— 
3 Laura told me her address, but | didn’t write it down. Now I can’t remember the house number. 
4 The shop is open every day from 8.30. Itis 9 o'clock now, but the shop isn't open yet. 
5 Iwas looking at my phone. | wasn't looking where | was going. | walked into a wall. 
6 Kateis driving. The speed limit is 30 miles an hour, but Kate is doing 50. 

She.. 2 
7 | wasn't feeling well yesterday, but | went to work, That v was a a mistake. Now feel v worse. 
8 Tomorrow there is a football match between Team A and Team B. Team A are much better. 


9 |was driving. The carin front stopped suddenly and | drove into it. It wasn’t my fault. 
TOS ONNE O M eaea eee ect LE TELE eee M cote 
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should 2 


You can use should after: 
insist demand recommend suggest propose 


| insisted that he should apologise. 

Doctors recommend that everyone should eat plenty of fruit. 

What do you suggest we should do? 

Many people are demanding that something should be done about the problem. 


0/0/09 


also 
It's important/vital/necessary/essential that ... should ...: 
_) It’s essential that everyone should be here on time. 


You can also leave out should in the sentences in section A. So you can say: 

It's essential that everyone be here on time. (- ... that everyone should be here...) 
| insisted that he apologise. (-...thathe should apologise) 

What do you suggest we do? 


Many people are demanding that something be done about the problem. 


(JLJLJL)® 


This form (be/do/apologise etc.) is called the subjunctive. It is the same as the infinitive (without to). 
You can also use normal present and past forms: 

_) It’s essential that everyone is here on time. 

| insisted that he apologised. 


We do not use to ... with suggest. You can say: 
_) What do you suggest we should do? 


or What do you suggest we do? (but not What do you suggest us to do?) 


JO 


_) Jane won the lottery. 

| suggested that she should buy a car with the money she won. 
Or | suggested that she buy a car. 
Or | suggested that she bought a car. (but not! suggested her to buy) 


You can also use -ing after suggest (What do you suggest doing?). See Unit 53. 


You can use should after some adjectives, especially: 
strange odd funny typical natural interesting surprised surprising 


It's strange that he should be late. He's usually on time. 
| was surprised that he should say such a thing. 


= 


You can say ‘if something should happen ...”. For example: 
_) We have no jobs at present, but if the situation should change, we will contact you. 


You can also begin with should (Should something happen ...): 
Should the situation change, we will contact you. 


This means the same as ‘If the situation changes, ..”. With should, the speaker feels that the 
possibility is smaller. 


You can use I should .../1 shouldn't ... to give advice. For example: 
‘Shall l leave now?’ 'No,I should wait a bit? (= | advise you to wait) 


Here 


‘m going out now. Isit cold outside? ‘Yes, I should wear a coat: 
I shouldn't stay up too late. You have to be up early tomorrow. 


I should ...- I would ... if I were you’ ‘I advise you to ..”. Two more examples: 


/ should 1 -> Unit33 American English => Appendix 7 IB 
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Exercises 


E" Complete the second sentence so that it means the same as the first. 


i ‘It would be a good idea to eat more fruit, the doctor said to me. 
The doctor recommended that... should, eat more fru 
2 ‘You really must stay a little longer, she said to me. 
She insisted that |... " 
3 ‘Why don't you visit the museum 1 after lunch? | said to them. 
| suggested that... 
4 ‘You must pay the rent by Friday; the landlord said to u us. 
The: lama lord demanded that M ————————————— 
5 'Let's go to the cinema; Chris said to me. 
SAIS: SU SE Estetie T —Á— Á— ——— EE 


ES Two of these sentences are not correct. Change the two that are not correct. 


i Tom suggested that | look for another job. OK ee. 
2 |called Tina and suggested that we meet for coffee. 

3 What do you suggest me to do? 

4 What sort of car do you suggest | should buy? 

5 |suggest you to read this book. 

6 Isuggested that Anna learn to drive. 


ES Complete the sentences using should + verb. Choose from: 


( ask -be- be done leave say vote worry ) 


1 It’s strange that he should be... late. He's usually on time. 
2 It’s funny that you... sess that. | was thinking the same thing. 
3 It’s only natural that parents... esses, ADOUt their children. 
4 |sn'tittypical of Joe that he oon Without saying goodbye to anybody? 
5 |was surprised that they sss ME for advice. What advice could | give them? 
6 Thisis a democratic election, and it's important that y you... . 
7 The bridge needs to be repaired. It’s essential that the work „im AS SOON 
as possible. 


EH Complete the sentences using If ... should .... Choose from: 


| anyone / ask the situation / change- it / rain there / any problems } 
1 We have no jobs at present. |f the. situation should. change... , we'll let you know. 


2 lve hung out the washing to dry on the balcony. Ifo nnn can you bring it inside? 

3 Ithinkeverything will De OK -ssccssesmevssssccannnnmcigeatubenadttandanmnastunetenadanancabatnemesaes FS ure we'll be 
able to solve them. 

4 | don't want anyone to know where I'M going. ess SAY YOU don't know. 


Now complete the same sentences beginning with Should .. 

5 ...9hould. the. situation change... we'll let you know. 

.,Can you bring the washing inside? 

p AHET—uu———E-HM .,'m sure we'll be able to solve them. 


| 34.5 | Complete the sentences using ! should. Choose from: 
( call get keep wait |. 


1 ‘Shall leave now?  *No, ...|. should, wai... a bit’ 

2 ‘Shall | throw these things away?” |. NO, sss them. You may need them" 

3 ‘Shall [go and see Paul?” 'Yes, but sss. him first? 

4 ‘Is it worth getting this computer repaired? ‘NO, sss a new one’ 
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l'dbetter... itstime... 


had better (I'd better / you'd better etc.) 


I'd better do something = it is advisable to do it. If | don't do it, there will be a problem or a danger: 
| have to meet Amy in ten minutes. Pd better go now or l'Il be late. 

‘Shall I take an umbrella? ‘Yes, you'd better. It might rain: 

We'd better stop for petrol soon. Thetankis almost empty. 


The negative is d better not (=| had better not): 

A: That jacket looks good on you. Are you going to buy it? 
B: Pd better not. It's very expensive. 

(J You don't look very well. You'd better not go out tonight. 


Remember that: 


Pd better - I had better, you'd better = you had better etc. 
.) Vd better phone Chris, hadn't I? 
() We had better go now. 


Had is normally past, but we use had better for the present or future, not past. 
_) I'd better go now / tomorrow. 


We say ‘I’d better do’ (not to do). 
t might rain. Wed better take an umbrella. (not We'd better to take) 


= had better and should 
Had better is similar to should but not exactly the same. We use had better only for a specific situation, 
not for things in general. You can use should in all types of situations to give an opinion or give advice: 
() It’s late. You'd better go. or You should go. (a specific situation) 
() You're always at home. You should go out more often. (in general - not ‘had better go’) 


Also, with had better, there is always a danger or a problem if you don’t follow the advice. 
Should means only ‘it is a good thing to do’. Compare: 

() It’sagreat film. You should go and see it. (but no problem if you don't) 

() The film starts at 8.30. You'd better go now or you'll miss the beginning. 


ques it's time ... 
You can say It’s time (for somebody) to ...: 


() It’s time to go home. / It’s time for us to go home. 


But you can also say: 
(It’s late. It’s time we went home. 

When we use it’s time + past (‘it’s time we went’ etc.), the meaning is present, not past: 
() It’s time they were here. Why are they so late? (not It’s time they are here) 


It’s time somebody did something = they should have already done it or started it. 
We often use this structure to criticise or to complain: 
() This situation can't continue. It's time you did something about it. 
() He’s very selfish. It's time he realised that he isn't the most important person in the world. 


You can also say It's about time ...: 
() Jackis a great talker, but it’s about time he did something instead of just talking. 


>> " 
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Unit 


Exercises 35 


ES Read the situations and write sentences with '& better or ’d better not. Choose a verb from: 


| check disturb go put reserve take ) 


i You're going out for a walk with a friend. It looks as if it might rain. 
You say: We d better take... an umbrella. 


2 Youand Kate plan to go to a restaurant tonight. It will be busy. 


You say to Kate: We... p Pisis 
3 Oliver has just cut himself. it's bleeding and he’ f need z a i plaster c on E 

You say to him: You on it. 
4 Rebecca doesn't look well this morning - not well enough to go to work. 

NOUSAY. LOIN s asc tec Statist cosets iiadte alin ainda ce ahtnlie dae ta tedden s this Morning. 
5 You're going to the cinema, but you're not sure what time the film starts. 

You Say: . ess, the film starts. 
6 You need to talk toy your r boss, but she's very ‘busy right ne now. 

YOU say to a CONEA BUSS. yengiga e te e tete edic IAL OW, 


| 35.2 | Is had better OK in these sentences? Change to should where necessary. 


| have an appointment in ten minutes. ld better go now or lIl be late. To TP 
You'd better set your alarm. You have to get up early tomorrow. 

lm glad you came to see us. You'd better come more often. 

She'll be sad if we don't invite her to the party, so we'd better invite her. 

It's nearly time to go out. ld better get ready. 

| think everybody had better learn a foreign language. 

We've just missed the last bus. We'd better get a taxi. 


NonP WYN HL 


| 35.3 | Complete the sentences. Choose from the box. 


1 It might rain. We'd better... take... an umbrella. better 

2 Ben needs to know what happened. Somebody a better tell him. do 

3 We'd better... ! . park the car here. The road is too narrow. did 

4 YOU sss Brush your teeth at least twice a day. had 

5 What are we going to do? It’s time oo. „decide. hadn’t 

6 .. better not be late. It's an important meeting. Pd 

7 Its time they... s here. They promised they wouldn't be late. not 

8 The window is open. You'd. ees Close It before you go out. to 

9 We'd better leave as soon as possible, EE E WO? take- 
10 The government should ................ „something about the problem. should 
11 It’s time the government aa something about the problem. was 
12 It’s time something... done about the problem. were . 


| 35.4 | Read the situations and write sentences with It’s time (somebody did something). 
i You'reata friend's house. You planned to go home at 11 o'clock. It’s already 11 o'clock now. 
I / go) ...I£s. time. | went home... D 
2 You haven't had a holiday for a a longtime. You need ¢ one now. 
|/holiday) It's time... 
3 It's 10 o'clock. It's afterthe children’s S bedtime. You think they should bei in V bed. 
children / bed) .. bim iot 
4 You didn't realise itw was so late. You need to start cooking dinner. 


EIA Kee] d ERE E E UU E dinner. 
5 Kateis always complaining about everything. You think she complains too much. 
stop complaining) 0... sce aDOUt everything. 
6 The company you work for has been badly managed fore a 1 long time. You think some changes should 
be made. 
changes / make) n""————— MIT e the way the company is run; 
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would 


We use would (d) / wouldn't when we imagine a situation or action (= we think of something that is 
not real): 
() Itwould be nice to buy a new car, but we can’t afford it. 
() Pd love to live by the sea. 
C) A: Shall! tell Chris what happened? 
B: No, | wouldn't say anything. 
(=| wouldn't say anything in your situation) 


We use would have (done) when we imagine something 
that didn't happen in the past: 

() They helped usa lot. | don't know what we'd have done without their help. 
(we'd have done = we would have done) 

() Itsashame you didn’t see the film. You would have liked it. 

() Ididn'ttell Sam what happened. He wouldn't have been pleased. 


EX 
oO 


would (do) and would have (done): 

would call Lisa, but | don't have her number. (now) 

would have called Lisa, but | didn't have her number. (past) 

'm not going to invite them to the party. They wouldn't come anyway. 
didn't invite them to the party. They wouldn't have come anyway. 


Compa 


We often use would in sentences with if (see Units 38-40): 
.) | would call Lisa if | had her number. 
would have called Lisa if ld had her number. 


Compare will (ll) and would (d): 
.) Pllstay a little longer. I’ve got plenty of time. 


"d stay a little longer, but | really have to go now. (so I can’t stay longer) 
©) Pll call Lisa. | have her number. 
'd call Lisa, but | don't have her number. (so | can’t call her) 


Sometimes would/wouldn't is the past of will/won’t. 


Compare: 
present past 
() tom: PI call you on Sunday. — Tom said he'd call me on Sunday. 
.) amy: | promise | won't be late. — Amy promised that she wouldn't be late. 


LISA: Oh, no! Thecarwon'tstart. — Lisa was annoyed because her car wouldn't start. 


Somebody wouldn't do something - he/she refused to do it: 
| tried to warn him, but he wouldn't listen to me. (- he refused to listen) 
.) Thecarwouldn't start. (- it ‘refused’ to start) 


J 


JE 


You can also use would to talk about things that happened regularly in the past: 
() When we were children, we lived by the sea. In summer, if the weather was fine, we would 


all get up early and go for a swim. (= we did this regularly) 
Whenever Richard was angry, he would walk out of the room. 


With this meaning, would is similar to used to (see Unit 18): 


() Whenever Richard was angry, he used to walk out of the room. 


will > Units 21-22 would ...if -> Units 38-40 wish ... would => Unit41 would like > Units 37D, 58 


T2 would prefer / would rather > Unit 59 Modal verbs => Appendix 4 
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Exercises 


ES Write sentences about yourself. Imagine things you would like or wouldn't like. 
1 (aplace you'd love to live) ...& Love. to live by the sea. "e 
ajobyou wouldn't like todo) ttt ttt 
something you would love to do) ; s 
something that would be nice to have) ..... n 
a place you'd like to go to) 


2 
3 
4 
5 


| 36.2 | Complete the sentences using would + the following verbs (in the correct form): 


( be be -do do enjoy enjoy have stop i ) 


1 They helped us a lot. | don't know what we would have, done... without their help. 
2 You should go and see the film. | think you... "S ——— m — OSEE 
3 It's a pity you couldn't come to the party last night. You. ———————— . it. 
4 Shall! apply for the job or not? What... Assess WOU sms tatu Seta Sethe in my position? 
5 |wasina hurry when | saw you. Otherwise. » N sete EE E E E E l s 
6 We took a taxi home last night, but got stuck i in athe traffic. Wes 

quicker to walk. 


7 Why don't you go and see Clare? She e e e s e scs Very pleased to see you. 
8 Inan ideal world, everybody ..... m ho enough to eat. 


| 36.3 | Each sentence on the right follows a sentence on the left. Which follows which? 


i ld like to go to Australia one day. a Itwouldn't have been very nice. L .€.. 
2 |wouldn't like to live on a busy road. b It would have been fun. 2 

3 lm sorry your trip was cancelled. c Jtwould-be-nice- Su uade 
4 lm looking forward to going out tonight. d Itwon't be much fun. LN 
5 I’m glad we didn't go out in the rain. e Itwouldn't be very nice. B Lou 
6 I’m not looking forward to the trip. f Itwill be fun. 6 eee 


ES Write sentences using promised * would/wouldn't. 

1 I wonder why Laura is late. .... She. promised. she wouldn't be. Lake... — 
2 | wonder why Steve hasn't called me. He promised ........ tta 
3 Winy Cid: vou tei Amy What Salad? YOU:ssetoeccee etta e tme tte edet ato ti edt ante 
4 lm surprised they didn’t wait for us. They 


| 36.5 | omplete the sentences. Use wouldn’t + a suitable verb. 


C 

1 tried to warn him, but he... wouldn’t listen to me. 

2 | asked Amanda what had happened, but she... ME 
3 

4 


Paul was angry about what I'd said and he „i ..to me for two weeks. 
artina insisted on carrying all her luggage. She... me help her. 


| 36.6 | Complete the sentences using would (section C). Choose from these verbs: 


| forget shake share smile stay -walk ) 


i Whenever Richard was angry, he would walk out of the room. 

2 We used to live next to a railway line. Every time a train went past, the house... "E 
3 Katherine was always very generous. She didn't have much, but she... scs What 
she had with everyone else. 


4 You could never rely on Joe. It didn't matter how many times you reminded him to do something, 
hie E A c: 
5 When we were children, we e used to go to the beach a lot. We... es, there all day 
playing in the sand and swimming in the sea. 
6 Lucy was always friendly. Whenever | saw her, she... always iss. and say hello. 
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can/could/would you ... ? etc. 


(Requests, offers, permission and invitations) 


Asking people to do things (requests) Could you open the door, please? `) 


We use can or could to ask people to do things: Sga 
() Can you wait a moment, please? : 
Or Could you wait a moment, please? 
() Helen, can you do me a favour? 
() Excuse me, could you tell me how to get to the bus station? 


You can say Do you think you could ...?: 
() Do you think you could take me to the airport? 
(not Do you think you can) 


qs Asking for things 
To ask for something, we use Can (I) have ...? / Could (I) have ...? or Can (I) get ...?: 


O (ina shop) 

Can | have these postcards, please? or Can | get these postcards, please? 
©) (inarestaurant) 

Could we have the menu, please? or Can we have the menu, please? 


May | have ...? is also possible: 
() May | have these postcards, please? 


=a CEDE Hote dns Could I use your phone charger? 
We use can I or could I to ask to do something: hoy N 


() (onthe phone) Hello, can I speak to Steve, please? 
©) ‘Could I use your phone charger? ‘Sure’ 
() Do you think I could borrow your bike? 


May is also possible: 
() May |ask you a question? 
May is more formal than can or could. 


You can also say: 
Do you mind if 1... ? 
Is it all right if 1...?/Is it OK if I... ? 
() Do you mind if I use your phone charger? 
OQ 'Isitall rightiflsithere? ‘Yes, of course? 


qa Offering and inviting 
You can use Can I ...? to offer to do something: 


() ‘Canthelp you?’ ‘No, it's OK. | can manage, thanks: 
() ‘Can I get you some coffee? ‘That would be nice’ 


To offer or to invite, we use Would you like ... ? (not Do you like): 
_) ‘Would you like some coffee? ‘No, thanks: 
() ‘Would you like to eat with us tonight? ‘That would be great: 


Pd like ... =| would like) is a polite way to say what you want: 
() (ata tourist information office) d like some information about hotels, please. 
() (inashop) Vd like to try on this jacket, please. 


can and could => Units 26-27 mind -ing -> Unit 53 would like => Units 55A, 58B 


74 Modal verbs (can/could/will/would etc.) => Appendix 4 
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Exercises 


< Which goes with which? 


i Could you pass the sugar? a Itdepends what you want me to do. l ..&. 

2 Would you like to go to the cinema? b No, that’s fine. 

3 Canluse yourtoilet? c Metoo. Let's go out for a walk. -— 
4 Doyoumind if | leave work early? d Sure. It’s the door on the left. Ae sss 
5 Can you do me a favour? e Xes-hereyou-are- B pianos 
6 Would you like something to eat? f No, it’s all right. | can manage, thanks. 6 nue 
7 Canlgive you a hand? g Maybe. Whats on? pap 
8 I'd like some fresh air. h No, thanks. I’m not hungry. BF es 

<7» Complete the sentences. Choose from: 
Pd like Would you like to try Do you mind Canltake . 


<7 © What would you say in these situations? 


i 


. Cantgive Would you like to come Would you like Pd like to | 


You're driving and you see a friend walking along the road. You stop and say: 
Hi Joe. ....Can.| ge... you a lift? 
You're making a cold drink for your friend. Perhaps he wants ice. You ask: 
.ice in your drink? 
You'r re e ordering something to eati ina 1 cafe. You Say: 
a chicken salad, please. 
You have a an n extra ticket fore a concert. Maybe your friend will come. You ask: 
T"———— —— MÉ .to a concert tomorrow night? 
You answer the phone. The caller wants to speak to Lisa. You say: 


Lisa’s nothere. ......... s A Message? 
You need to see a dentist. You phone fora an appointment. You say: 
Hello. . — diss .. make an appointment, please. 
You workin ina shoe shop. A customer asks y you about some shoes. You ask: 
.. them on? 
You go into a 1 cafe ands see some » people yc you i usu. You ask: 
me —————À cone If] join you? 


You’re carrying a lot of things. You can’t open the door yourself. There’s a man near the door. 

You say to him: Could. you. open the door, please... 

You've finished your meal in a restaurant and now you want the bill. 

You ask the waiter: , "POTE 
You've filled in some forms in English. You want your friend to check them Toryou. 

You ask your friend: .. TE T 
The woman in the nextr room is playing m music. ‘Itsy very y loud. You want her to turn it down. 
Mecca EDEN, 
You're on a train. The window is open and y you're cold. You 'd like to close it 

You ask the man next to you: -— 
You're on a bus. You have a seat, butan n elderly m man is sta nding. You offer him your seat. 
You say to him: s PEE eae OnE eRe 
You’re a tourist. You want to go to the station, buty you 1 don’ t know how to get there. 

You ask at your hotel: . a rey 

You are in a clothes shop. You see some e trousers y you | like andy you piant to try them c on. 

You say to the shop assistant: Sum 

You meet a very famous person. You want to get his/her autograph. 

Mog ————————————— bite 
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if I do ... and if I did ... 


qum Compare these examples: 


(1) LISA: Shall we take the bus or the train? 
JESS: If we take the bus, it will be cheaper. 


For Jess, itis possible that they will take the bus, 
so she says: 
If we take the bus, it will be ... 


If we take the bus, 
it will be cheaper. 


(2) Lisa and Jess decide to take the train. 
Later, Jess talks to Joe. 


Joe: How are you going to travel? 
Jess: We're going to take the train. If we took the bus, 
it would be cheaper, but the train is quicker. 


Now Jess knows they are not going to take the bus, 
so she Says: 
If we took the bus, it would be... 


When we talk about something that will not happen, 
or we don't expect that it will happen, we use a — N 
if + past (if we went / if there was etc.). 
() If there was an election tomorrow, who would a oN 
you vote for? 


But the meaning is not past: 
() What would you do if you won a lot of money? 
(| don’t really expect this to happen) 
(there will not be an election tomorrow) (it won a lot of money ... ) 
(O I'd be surprised if they didn’t come to the party. 
(I expect them to come) 


Compare if I find and if | found: 


() | think | left my watch at your house. If you find it, can you call me? 
but 
If you found a wallet in the street, what would you do with it? 
We do not normally use would in the if-part of the sentence: 


[e 
() I'd be very scared if somebody pointed a gun at me. (not if somebody would point) 
() If we went by bus, it would be cheaper. (not If we would go) 


In the other part of the sentence (not the if-part) we use would ('d) / wouldn't: 

'd be (=| would be) scared if somebody pointed a gun at me. 

'm not going to bed yet. I'm not tired. If | went to bed now, | wouldn't sleep. 
What would you do if you were bitten by a snake? 


Could and might are also possible: 
() Iflwona lot of money, | might buy a house. 
(= itis possible that | would buy a house) 


e 


fit stopped raining, we could go out. 
(= we would be able to go out) 


will => Units 21-22 if and when = Unit25D would 3 Unit36  iflknew - Unit 39 


if ...was/were > Unit 39C ifl had known > Unit 40 
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Exercises 


ET Complete the sentences. Choose from: 


| did dropped found happened lost was went 


PS NDHOAWNE, 


O 


f you..... found... a wallet in the street, what would you do with it? 

Be careful with that vase. Ifyou it, it would break into small pieces. 

This notebook is very important tor me. dd be \ very upset if 1... ses it. 

don't expect to lose my job but if that... , l'd have to find another one. 

We're thinking about our holiday for next year. If we... to Italy, would you come with us? 
don't think he'll fail the exam. I'd be very surprised if he 

f there oe a fire in the building, would you know how to put the fire out? 


hat do you say in these situations? 


f course you don't expect to win the lottery. Which do you say? 
a Ifl win the lottery, l'll buy a big house. 
b IfI won the lottery, ld buy a big house. [7] (bis correct) 

You're not going to sell your car because it's old and not worth much. Which do you say? 
a Iflsell my car, | won't get much money for it. L] 
b Ifi sold my car, | wouldn't get much money for it. L] 

You often see Sarah. A friend of yours wants to contact her. Which do you say? 
a IfI see Sarah, I’ll tell her to call you. C] 

b IfI saw Sarah, I'd tell her to call you. [] 

You don't expect that there will be a fire in the building. Which do you say? 

a What will you do if there is a fire in the building? 

b What would you do if there was a fire in the building? 
You've never lost your passport. You can only imagine it. 
a I don't know what I'll do if | lose my passport. 
b | don't know what l'd do if | lost my passport. 
Somebody stops you and asks the way to a bank. Which do you say? 

a Ifyou go right at the end of this street, you'll see a bank on your left. 

b Ifyou went right at the end of this street, you'd see a bank on your left. 
You're in a lift. There is an emergency button. Nobody is going to press it. Which do you say? 
a What will happen if somebody presses that button? 

b What would happen if somebody pressed that button? 


| 38.3 | Complete the sentences. 


1 


o NONNA CJ hN2 


EZ 


id 


I'd be very scared if... somebody pointed... (somebody / point) a gun at me. 

| can't afford to buy a car. Ifo sss. (E / buy) a car, ld have to borrow the money. 
If you had a party, who... n . (you / invite)? 

Don't lend James your car. I£... s ..(he/asl) n me, Y wouldn' t lend him mine. 
| don't think Gary and Emma will get married. . ee (E / be) amazed if they did. 
| TREE (somebody / give) m me le $20, 000, . eese (1 / have) a long holiday. 
E eee (you / be) nervous if (you / meet) a famous person? 
What... n „(you / do) if... n ee (YOU / be) in a lift 
and... ES ede (it / stop) between floors? 


rite sentences beginning If .. 


We're not going to take the 10.30 train. (we / arrive too early) 
„If we, took the 10.30. train, we'd. arrive too early... 


We're not going to stay at a hotel. (it / cost too much) 

fwe. me TN c——————————— 
There's n no o pointi in ‘telling: you what happened. (you / not / believe) 

jM C"---————————O—.---—-—-——---K-—— Tn 
Sally has no plans to leave her job. (it / hard to find another one) 

If she . 


Kevin is shot going to apply for the | iob. ‘(he / not / get it). 
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ifl knew ... Iwishl knew ... 


(cm Study this example situation: 


Sarah wants to phone Paul, but she can't do this because 
she doesn't know his number. She says: 


Pd phone him if | knew his number. 
(I'd phone =! would phone) 


Sarah doesn't know Paul's number, so she says 'if | knew: 
She imagines what she would do if she knew his number. 


... if [knew his number m 


When we imagine a situation like this, we use if + past (if | knew / if you were / if we didn't etc.). 
But the meaning is present, not past: 

() There are many things l'd like to do if | had more time. (but!don'thave time) 

(If | didn’t want to go to the party, | wouldn't go. (but | want to go) 

() If you were in my position, what would you do? 

(Itsa pity he can’t drive. It would be useful if he could. 


We use the past in the same way after wish (I wish | knew / | wish you were etc.). 

jG We use wish to say that we regret something, that something is not as we would like it to be: 

() Iwish | knew Paul's phone number. 
(=| don’t know it and I regret this) (1 wish | had an umbrella. ) 
Do you ever wish you could fly? ane 
(you can’t fly) 
_) It’s very crowded here. | wish there weren't 
so many people. (there are a lot of people) 
wish | didn’t have to work tomorrow, but 
unfortunately | do. 


O 


X =z =e 


iia Á 


Compare: 
'm glad | live here. (I live here and that's good) 
() |wish | lived here. (| don’t live here unfortunately) 


After if and wish, you can use were instead of was (if | were / | wish it were etc.). 
You can also use was. So you can say: 
If | were you, | wouldn't buy that coat. Or If | was you, ... 


_) Id go fora walk if it weren't so cold. Or ...if it wasn’t so cold. 
.) |wish Anna were here. or | wish Anna was here. 

We do not usually say ‘if... would’. We use would ('d) in the other part of the sentence: 
() If! were rich, | would travel a lot. (not If! would be rich) 


Who would you ask if you needed help? (not if you would need) 
In the same way we Say: 

_) Iwish | had something to read. (not! wish | would have) 

| wish she were here now. (not! wish she would be) 


For 1 wish ... would ..? see Unit 41. 


quum Could sometimes means ‘would be able to’ and sometimes ‘was/were able to’: 


() She could get a better job (she could get - she would be able to get) 
if she could speak another language. (if she could speak - if she was able to speak) 
(©) Iwishl could help you. (I wish | could =| wish | was able) 


could = Units 26-27  ifldo/ifldid => Unit 38 
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Exercises 


| 39.1 | Put the verb into the correct form. 


i If... knew... (1/ know) his number, | would phone him. 
2 l wouldn't buy... (1/ not / buy) that coat if | were you. 
3 ess o f help) you if I could, but I’m afraid | can't. 
4 This soup isn 'tveryn nice. s. ees (it / taste) better if it wasn't so salty. 
5 We live in a city and don't need a car, but we would need one if. 
(we / live) in the country. 
6 If we had the choice, . ee (We / live) in the country. 
7 I'd makea lot of changes is mE ees (1 / be) the manager of the company. 
8 |wouldn’t call someone in the middie of the night ils ————— es (us NOL) DE) important 
9 Ifl were you, . — "— MU fiot / wai). . ———— EN fp BO) MOW, 
10 You're always tired because you go to pel: so late. If. M s (YOU / not / go) 
to bed so late every night, oe e a e o AE p / vint be)t tired all the time. 
11 Ithink there are too many cars. If. E "c .. (there / not / be) so many cars, 
Eon nots bels SO SUE pollution. 
12 We all need jobs andi money, but hat — cess (YOU / do) if 


„(you / not / bove to work? 


| 39.2 | Write a sentence with if ... for each situation. 
1 Wedon’ tsee you very often because you live so far away. 


2 | like these shoes but they're too expensive, so lm not going to bui; them. 
———— rectadaane Bun "lc 
3 Wed like to go on holiday, but we can't afford it. 
T ———— Á——— ——————————— — 
4 |t would be nice to have lunch outside but it's raining, so we can't. 
We. s 
5 | don't want his advice, and that's why Pi m not going gto ask for it. 
prm 
| 39.3 | Write sentences beginning ! wish.... 
1 | don’t know many people (and I'm lonely). lwih. | knew. more people. oo csunnintnnnnnnn 
2 |don'thave much free time (and | need more). | wish 
3 Helen isn't here (and | need to see her). s eta MR T" 
4 Its:cold.(anid l.nate:cold Weather): «uunc eto teret pere ditis toe eer metals eqs 
5 |livein a big city (and I don't like it). .. 
6 Ican'tfind my phone (which is a problem). 
7 I’m not feeling well (which isn't good). . E ebrei 
8 Ihave to get up early tomorrow (but I'd prefer to sleep late). 
9 | don't know much diat science (and | should know more). 


| 39.4 | Write your own sentences beginning ! wish... . 

1 (somewhere youd like to be now - on the beach, in New York, in bed etc.) 
ICI m"—— — 
2 (something you'd like to have - a motorbike, more friends, lots of money etc.) 


3 (something you'd like to be able to do - sing, travel more, cook etc.) 


4 (something you'd like to be - famous, more intelligent, good at sport etc.) 
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if I had known... Iwish I had known... 


Study this example situation: 


Last month Gary was in hospital for a few days. Rachel didn't know this. 
A few days ago they met by chance. Rachel said: 


If "d known you were in hospital, | would have gone to visit you. 
(=| didn't know, so | didn't go to visit you) 


If Pd known = If | had known. This tells us that she didn't know before. 


We use if + had (d) ... to talk about the past (if Pd known / if you'd done etc): 

_) Ididn't see you when you passed me in the street. If I'd seen you, | would have said hello. 

() They didn't go out last night. They would have gone out if they hadn't been so tired. 
(but they were tired) 

() If you’d been looking where you were going, you wouldn't have walked into the wall. 
(but you weren't looking) 

.) The view was wonderful. | would have taken some pictures if l?d had (- if | had had) 

a camera with me. (but! didn't have a camera) 


Compare: 
() l'mnothungry. If | was hungry, | would eat something. (now) 
() Iwasn't hungry. If | had been hungry, | would have eaten something. (past) 


We do not say ‘if something would have happened’. We use would in the other part of the sentence: 


If | had seen you, | would have said hello. (not lf | would have seen you) 


(0) 


qua 


The short form d can be would or had: 
If d seen you, (d seen =| had seen) 
Pd have said hello. (ld have said =| would have said) 


) 


We use had done/known/been etc. in the same way after wish. 


] 


| wish something had happened =! am sorry that it didn't happen 
| wish something hadn't happened =! am sorry that it happened 
| wish !'d known that Gary was ill. | would have gone to see him. (but | didn’t know) 


) 


O | feel sick. | wish | hadn't eaten so much. (I ate too much) 
_) Do you wish you'd studied science instead of languages? (you didn't study science) 
Compare: 
O Pmgladlsaw him. (=| saw him) 
() Iwish l'd seen him. (=! didn’t see him) 
not say ‘wish... would have ..'. 


= 
ia) 
Q 
.e - 


The weather was cold. | wish it had been warmer. (not! wish it would have been) 


Compare would (do) and would have (done): 
If l'd gone to the party last night, | would be tired now. (I am not tired now - present) 


If l'd gone to the party last night, | would have met lots of people. (I didn’t meet lots 
of people - past) 


eo 


Compare would have, could have and might have: 


we would have gone out. 
we could have gone out. 
() Ifthe weather hadn't been so bad, 4 (= we would have been able to go out) 
we might have gone out. 
(= maybe we would have gone out) 
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Exercises 


| 40.1 | Put the verb into the correct form. 


1 Ididn'tsee you. If... Ud. seen... (1/ see) you, l would. have said... (1 / say) hello. 

2 Sarah got to the station just in time to catch her train to the airport. If.. —— —— 
she / miss) the train, : "— . (she / misd her flight ee 

3 Thanks for reminding me about Lisa’s birthday. . tete ences. (Lf forget) 
if E / not / remind) m 

4 didn't have y your reimail addréss, SO jl couldn't contact you. if. mE s (I / have) 
your email address, oe ccmnnnnstnntnntnntinnnnnnnnn neni ql J send) Jous an email. 

5 Their trip was OK, but... ees (they / enjoy) it more if 
the weather ME ..(be) beter. 

6 Sorry we're late. Ourtaxi got stuck in nhe traffic. . ——————— — E DE) 
a [Ufo TI M a fue Wale. 

7 Why didn't you tell me about your problem? 1f... (you / tell) me 
oe "m . (I / try) to help you. 

8 m Bot tired. if. esses: (Lf be) tired, Td go home now. 

9 |wasn't tired last night. If. y MOM . duce: (1/ be) tired, | would have 


gone home earlier. 


| 40.2 | For each situation, write a sentence beginning with If. 
1 Iwasn 't hungry, so | didn't eat anything. 


2 The accident happened because the road was icy. 

us" ———————————————— 
3 | didn’t know that you had to get up early, so | didn't wake you up. 

fi EE 

4 Unfortunately | lostn my y phone, s SO jl couldn’ t call y you. 


5 Karen wasn't injured in the crash, because fortunately she was wearing a seat belt. 


6 You didn't have any breakfast - that's why you're hungry now. 
7 |didn't get a taxi because | didn't have enough money. 
8 Dan didn't do well at school, so he couldn't go to university. 
| 40.3 | Imagine that you are in these situations. For each situation, write a sentence with ! wish. 


i You'veeaten too much and now you feel sick. 
You say: l wish | hadn't eaten so much. 


2 When you were younger, you never learned to playa musical instrument. Now y you u regret this. 


You Say: . pu 
3 You've painted the. ga te sred. Now you think it doesn’t look good. Red was the wrong colour. 
You say: . 


4 You decided to travel b by car, but the journey was long and tiring. Going by train would have been better. 
You say: | wish we... 
5 Last year you went to New York with a friend. You didn't have time to do all the things you wanted to do. 
You say: .. " —————— ———— À—'——— 
6 You moved to a new f at a few months ago. Now you don’t like your new flat. You think that moving 
was a bad idea. 
VOUSS AVS aeni 
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Unit 
"AM wish 


We say ‘wish somebody luck / all the best / success’ etc. : 
©) [wish you all the best in the future. 


() Isaw Mark before the exam and he wished me luck. 


We say ‘wish somebody something’ (luck, happiness etc.), but we do not say ‘I wish something happens’. 
We use hope in this situation: 
Pm sorry you're not well. | hope you feel better soon. (not! wish you feel) 


Compare I wish and I hope: 
() Iwish you a pleasant stay at this hotel. 
() Ihope you enjoy your stay at this hotel. (not! wish you enjoy) 


We also use wish to say that we regret something, that something is not as we would like it. 
When we use wish in this way, we use the past (knew/lived etc.), but the meaning is present: 


wish | knew what to do about the problem. (but! don’t know) 

wish you didn’t have to go so soon. (but you have to go) 

Do you wish you lived nearthe sea? (you don't live nearthe sea) 

Jack's going on a trip to Mexico soon. | wish | was going too. (but lm not going) 


(HN) 


To say that we regret something that happened before, we use wish + had known / had said etc. : 


wish ld known about the party. I'd have gone if ld known. (but! didn’t know) 
twas a stupid thing to say. | wish | hadn't said it. (but! said it) 


See also Units 39 and 40. 


I wish I could (do something) =! regret that | cannot do it: 
() I’m sorry you have to go. | wish you could stay longer. (but you can't) 


() lvemetthat man before. | wish | could remember his name. (but! can’t) 


eo 


I wish I could have (done something) =| regret that | could not do it: 
() Ihearthe party was great. | wish | could have gone. (but | couldn't go) 


=a You can say ‘I wish something would happen’ For example: 


| wish it would stop raining. ) It’s been raining all day. Tanya doesn’t like it. She says: 
AUC x | wish it would stop raining. 


Tanya would like the rain to stop, but this will probably not happen. 


We usel wish ... would when we would like something to happen 
or change. 


We often usel wish ... would to complain about a situation: 
() Thephone has been ringing for five minutes. I wish somebody would answer it. 
() I wish you'd do (= you would do) something instead of just sitting and doing nothing. 


You can use I wish ... wouldn't ... to complain about things that people do repeatedly: 
() Iwish you wouldn't keep interrupting me. (= please stop interrupting me) 


We use I wish ... would ... to say that we want something to happen. We do not use I wish ... would ... 
RN C to say how we would like things to be. Compare: 

() Iwish Sarah would come. (=| wantherto com 

but | wish Sarah was (or were) here now. (not! wish Sarah would be) 


w 


() Iwish somebody would buy me a car. 
but | wish | had acar. (not! wish | would have) 


/ would -> Unit36 | wish knew = Unit 39 | wish | was / | wish | were => Unit 39C 


82 | wish I had known - Unit 40 
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Exercises 


| 414 | Put in wish(ed) or hope(d). 


l 


- o0» WN 


ES c- 


|... USA... you a pleasant stay at this hotel. 

Enjoy your holiday. 1... you have a great time. 

Goodbye. 1... you all the best for the future. 

We said goodbye to each other and each other luck. 

We're going to have a picnic tomorrow, so |... the weather is nice. 
Congratulations on your new job. 1... YOU every success. 

Good luck in your new job. 1... it works out well for you. 


omplete the sentences. 


Jack is going on a trip to Mexico soon. | wish I ...»4$.. going... too 

l'm very tired and | have so much to do. I wish |e SO tired. 

You didn't tell me you were ill. Why not? | wish you se ..me. 

| don't have enough free time. | wish l.s more e free time. 

| can't make up my mind what to do. I| wish I... decide. 

| bought these shoes, but now | don't like them. | wish 1.. esses LEM, 

We have to go out now and | don't want to go. | wish we. sess TO BO OUt NOW. 


Unfortunately | couldn't go to the wedding last month. | wish | could . 


| 41.3 | hat do you say in these situations? Write sentences with ! wish ... would... 


1 
2 
3 
4 
9 
6 
Fi 
8 
W 
1 


It's raining. You want to go out, but not in the rain. 

You say: ...|. wish. i would. stop. rang... oe NER 

You're waiting for Jane. She's late and you're e getting impatient. 

VOUSay LOVOUNSELTs I WISHES Ee a —————————————má 
You're looking for a job - so far without success. ae dia a job. 

You say: | wish somebody... — , 

You can hear a dog barking. It’s been barking a ‘longtime and you're trying to study, 

You Say: ... 


For the following situations, write sentences with ! wish ... wouldn’t... 


5 


6 


1 


Your friend is driving very fast. She always drives fast and you dontt like this. 

You say to her: | wish you s 

Joe leaves the door open all the time. This: annoys you. 

You say to Joe: „i B 

A lot of people drop litter i in athe street. You don’ t like this. 

You says wish OC BUS tas state aac annette cn adotta esie muda 


| 41.4 Put the verb into the correct form. 


OAN DAO 5 0) ND HL 


Hd 
e 


Pee 
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t was a stupid thing to say. | wish... had t. said... it. (I / not / say) 

'm fed up with this rain. | wish ....& would Stop... (it / stop) 

t's a difficult question. | wish... De answer. (I/ know) 

really didn't enjoy the party. | wish P———— ÓÁ . (we / not / go) 

MIS eet cae cee ME EE .. We've been waiting for 20 minutes. (the bus / come) 
You're lucky to be going away. | wish ie „with you. (I/ can / come) 
Our flat is rather small. | wish... .a abit bigger. (it/ be) 

should have listened to you. | wish ccs YOUr advice. (I/ take) 
You keep interrupting me! | wish i.e, (YOU / listen) 

You're always complaining. | wish... sees all the time. 

you / not / complain) 

t’s freezing today. | wish... MM conn SO Cold. | hate cold weather. (it / not / be) 

wish... eee DNE . It's horrible! (the weather / change) 

Wish oo ccocccsesenene 8 piano. I'd love to have one. (I / have) 

When we were in London last year, we didn’ t have time to see all the things we wanted to see. 
WISP Less there longer. (we / can / stay) 
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Passive 1 (is done / was done) 


Study this example: 


This house was built in 1981. 
"This house was built' is passive. 


Compare active and passive: 


Somebody built in 1981. (active) 
subject 
E built in 1981. (passive) 


When we use an active verb, we say what the subject does: 
My grandfather was a builder. He built this house in 1981. 
It's a big company. It employs two hundred people. 


When we use a passive verb, we say what happens to the subject: 
‘How old is this house? ‘It was built in 1981 
Two hundred people are employed by the company. 


use the passive, who or what causes the action is often unknown or unimportant: 
A lot of money was stolen in the robbery. (somebody stole it, but we don’t know who) 
Is this room cleaned every day? (does somebody clean it? - it's not important who) 


= 
=e 
(D 
OOz 
(D 


If we want to say who does or what causes the action, we use by: 
() This house was built by my grandfather. 
() Two hundred people are employed by the company. 


The passive is be (is/was etc.) + past participle (done/cleaned/seen etc.): 
(be) done (be) cleaned (be) damaged (be) built (be) seen etc. 


] 


The past participle often ends in -ed (cleaned/damaged etc.), but many important verbs are 
irregular (built/done/stolen etc.). See Appendix 1. 


Compare active and passive, present simple and past simple: 


Present simple 


active: | clean(s) / see(s) etc. soinebedelrans everyday. 


passive: am/is/are + cleaned/seen etc. SrO is cleaned every day. 


O Manyaccidents are caused by careless driving. 
O I'm not invited to parties very often. 
O Howis this word pronounced? 


Past simple 
atv - -eleaned/sawiete Somebody cleaned yesterday. 
passive: was/were + cleaned/seen etc. ‘This room was cleaned yesterday. 


O Wewere woken up by a loud noise during the night. 
© 'Did you go to the party? ‘No, | wasn't invited’ 
O How much money was stolen in the robbery? 


>> ; A i 
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Exercises 


LE" Complete the sentences. Use these verbs in the correct form, present or past: 


-cause damage find hold injure invite 

make overtake own send show surround 
1 Many accidents re caused... by careless driving. 
2 Cheese... from milk. 
3 The roof ofthe building... .in a storm a few days ago. 
4 Acinemais a place where films 
5 You. E „to the party. Why didn' pya go? 
6 This planti is very rare. dt. Me .in very few places. 
7 Although we were driving fast, Wc by a lot of other cars. 
8 Inthe US, elections for president... —— „every four years. 
9 There was an accident last night, but fortunately nobody... 


Hd 
e 


You can't see the house from the road. It... 
| never received the letter. 1t... 
The company I work for... 


_by trees, 
..to the wrong address. 
by. a much larger company. 


[mm 
m. 


12 


| 42.2 | Write questions using the passive. Some are present and some are past. 


1 Ask about glass. (how / make?) How is glass made? conan 
2 Ask about television. (when / invent?) When... 
3 Ask about mountains. (how / form?) 

4 Ask about DNA. (when / discover?) 

5 Ask about silver. (what / use for?) 


Put the verb into the correct form, present or past, active or passive. 


1 a Two hundred people are employed.. (employ) by the company. 
b The company ...emplous.... (employ) 200 people. 
2:3. WN ACM coepere re ERRORS . (cover) most of the earth's surface. 
b How much of the earth's surface sss (Cover) by water? 
3 a While! was on holiday, my camera sss. (Steal) from my hotel room. 
b While | was on holiday, my camera... (disappear) from my hotel room. 
4 a Roberts parents sss (die) when he was very young. 
b Robert and his sister sss. (bring up) by their grandparents. 
5 a The boat hit a rock and... (SINK) quickly. 
b Fortunately everybody ..... (rescue). 
6 a Bill. .(fire) from his job. He wasn't very good at it. 
b Sue... (resign) from her job because she didn't enjoy it any more. 
7 a Itcan be s noisy living here: but it. do . (not / bother) me. 
b Itcan be noisy living here, but Ln sss (Ot / bother) by it. 
8 a Maria had an accident. She... (knock) off her bike. 
b Maria had an accident. She... ... (fall) off her bike. 
9 a |haven'tseen these flowers A What... „(they / call)? 
b | haven’t seen these flowers before. What... (you / call) them? 


Instead of using somebody, they, people etc., write a passive sentence. 


1 Somebody cleans the room every day. „The. room. ie. cleaned. exeru. d... 
2 They cancelled all flights because of fog. — All iiia 
3 Somebody accused me of stealing money... ..money. 
4 How do you use this word? How. .. used? 
5 The price includes all taxes. All... .in the price. 
6 People warned us not to go out alone. We.. 
7 We don't use this office any more. MUS e E E T 
8 They invited five hundred people to the Five hundred „s 
wedding. 
85 
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Unit 


"KE Passive2 (be done / been done / being done) 


(Cum Infinitive 


active: (to) do/clean/see etc. Somebody will clean 


later. 


passive: (to) be + done/cleaned/seen etc. will be cleaned later. 


Thesituation is serious. Something must be done before it's too late. 
A mystery is something that can't be explained. 

The music was very loud and could be heard from a long way away. 
A new supermarket is going to be built next year. 

Please go away. | want to be left alone. 


qum Perfect infinitive 


active: (to) have + done/cleaned/seen etc. 


gog 


Somebody should have cleaned 


passive: (to) have been + done/cleaned/seen etc. should have been cleaned. 


() Ihavern't received the letter yet. It might have been sent to the wrong address. 
©) Ifyou had locked the car, it wouldn't have been stolen. 
(J There were some problems at first, but they seem to have been solved. 


qu Present perfect 


active.  have/has + done etc. The room looks nice. Somebody has cleaned 


passive: have/has been + done etc. The room looks nice. It has been cleaned. 


() Have you heard? The trip has been cancelled. 
() Have you ever been bitten by a dog? 
C) ‘Are you going to the party? ‘No, | haven't been invited: 


Past perfect 
active. had + done etc. The room looked nice. Somebody had cleaned 
passive: had been * done etc. The room looked nice. It had been cleaned. 


() Thevegetables didn't taste good. They had been cooked too long. 
() Thecarwasthree years old, but hadn't been used very much. 


Ga Present continuous 


active. am/is/are + (do)ing Somebody is cleaning 


at the moment. 


passive: am/is/are + being (done) is being cleaned at the moment. 


() There's somebody walking behind us. | think we are being followed. 
() Anew bridge is being built across the river. It will be finished next year. 


Past continuous 


active. was/were + (do)ing Somebody was cleaning when | arrived. 


passive: was/were + being (done) was being cleaned when | arrived. 


() There was somebody walking behind us. | think we were being followed. 


>> : " 
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Exercises 43 


| 43.1 | Complete these sentences. Use the following verbs in the passive: 


arrest carry cause delay do. forget keep knock know make repair send | 


Sometimes you need have (might have, would have etc.). 


1 The situation is serious. Something must ...be. done... before it's too late. 

2 |haven't received the letter yet. It might... been sent... to the wrong address. 

3 Adecision will not... "———— —— until the next meeting. 

4 These documents are important. They should always „ra N a safe place. 

5 This road is in bad condition. It should... ese, d long time ago. 

6 Theinjured man couldn't walk and had to. P 

7 Ifyou hadn't shouted at the policeman, you would’ t. 

8 I’m not sure what time I'll arrive tomorrow. | may inn t 

9 It's not certain how the fire started. It might iis Dy ah electrical fault. 
10 Anew school is being built. The old one iS going to... down. 
11 The election is next Sunday. The full results will... esses ON n Tuesday. 
12 Last week they weren't speaking to one another. Now they're happy again. The problem seems to 


| 43.2 | Make sentences from the words in brackets. Sometimes the verb is active, sometimes passive. 


1 There's somebody behind us. (We / follow) .... We're. being followed... 

2 This door is a different colour, isn't it? (you / paint?) .... Have. you. painted. wt 

3 My bike has disappeared. (It / steal!) It ` 

4 My umbrella has disappeared. (Somebody / take) Somebody... 

5 Aneighbour of mine disappeared six months ago. 

He / not / see / since then) He... "ve 

6 | wonder how Jessica is these days. 

| / not / see / for ages) | " 

7 Afriend of mine was stung by a bee recently. 

youy eyer Eds DOE T PEU ccc cattacenteit eee send nla cage ticle 
8 The bridge was damaged recently. 

Tier Qi) @y=] hy are annis Umen s pid | emer ne nv env ncn 
9 Tom's car was stolen recently. 

It / not / find / yet) s €— EN 

10 |wentinto the room and saw that the table and chairs w were -— in ithes same 'e place. 

The turniture/ move) TAE Rc vv AR 


ES Instead of using ‘somebody’, ‘they’ etc., write a passive sentence. 


1 Somebody has cleaned the room. The ...room. has. been cleaned...... 
2 Theyare building a new road around the city. 


— ———— —— ——— — "————— A AN (ro TUS BERT einn 
3 They have built two new hotels near the airport. 
o ————————————————"9 Moo I Se TS Te a E 


4 When | last visited, they were building some new houses here. 

When | last visited, SOmMe €————————— 
5 The meeting is now on 15 April. They have changed the date, 

The date of... €— m 
6 Ididn't know that somebody w was s recording c our conversation. 

| didn't know that our... 
7 |sanyone doing anything about the problem? 

anything... ess, the problem? 

8 The windows v were very dirty. Nobody had cleaned them fora ages. 

The windows were very dirty. They i.i er 
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44 


(Cc 


Ga 


1 


88 


Passive 3 


| was offered ... / we were given ...etc. 


Some verbs can have two objects. For example, give: 
() My grandfather gave me this watch. 
objectl  object2 


It is possible to make two passive sentences: 


() Iwas given this watch (by my grandfather). or 
This watch was given to me (by my grandfather). 


Other verbs which can have two objects are: 
ask offer pay show tell 


When we use these verbs in the passive, most often we begin with the person: 
() Ive been offered the job, but | don’t think | want it. (© somebody has offered me the job) 
() You will be given plenty of time to decide. (= we will give you plenty of time) 
() | didn’t see the original document, but I was shown a copy. (=somebody showed me a copy) 
() Tim has an easy job - he’s paid a lot of money to do very little. (- somebody pays him a lot) 


I don’t like being ... 
The passive of doing/seeing etc. is being done / being seen etc. Compare: 


active: | don't like people telling me what to do. 
passive: | don't like being told what to do. 


() |remember being taken to the zoo when | was a child. 
(=| remember somebody taking me to the zoo) 
() Steve hates being kept waiting. (= he hates people keeping him waiting) 
() Weclimbed over the wall without being seen. (= without anybody seeing us) 


I was born... 


We say ‘I was born ..? (not | am born): 


O Iwas born in Chicago. BS 
(O Where were you born? (not Where are you born?) A 
but 
() How many babies are born every day? present 
get 


You can use get for the passive: 

.) There was a fight, but nobody got hurt. (= nobody was hurt) 

_) |don’t get invited to many parties. (- m not invited) 

.) lm surprised Liz didn't get offered the job. (= Liz wasn't offered the job) 


We use get only when things happen. For example, you cannot use get in these sentences: 
_) Jessica is liked by everybody. (not gets liked — this is not a ‘happening’) 
.) Peter was a mystery man. Very little was known about him. (not got known) 


We use get mainly in informal spoken English. You can use be in all situations. 


We also use get in the following expressions (which are not passive in meaning): 
get married, get divorced get dressed (- put on your clothes) 
get lost (= not know where you are) get changed (= change your clothes) 
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| 441 | Complete the sentences using the correct form of the verb. 


i [tried to contact Tom. 
called his office but |... was. told... (tell) that he was in a meeting. 

2 Amyretired from her job recently. 

She mn mnm (give) a present by her colleagues. 
3 | didn’ t know there v wasa meeting yesterday. 

IRAM" ... (not / tell) about it. 

4 Sarah's salary is very low. 


don't understand why she... (pay) SO little. 
5 You will need to use this machine. 
Have you .... n . (show) how it works? 


6 Ihad an interview w fora job recently. Itv wasn't easy. 
"—————— Á P4 . (ask) some questions that were very hard for me to answer. 
7 They didn’t tell us much about the project. 


We o p .. (not / give) enough information. 
8 Iwas surpr rised to get the job | applied for. 
didn't expect... es (Offer) it 


| 44.2 | Complete the sentences using being + the following verbs (in the correct form): 
bite give invite -keep- knock down stick treat ) 


1 Steve hates being. kept... waiting. 

2 We went to the wedding without "ES 

3 |like giving presents and | also like .......... — „them. 

4 |t's a busy road and I don’t like crossing it. I’m afraid of... eee 

5 How do you avoid octane DY mosquitoes? 

6 l'man adult. I don't like. ike a child. 

T You can’t do anything about... If a traffic jam. 


EH CoIptete the sentences using get or got + the following verbs (in the correct form): 


m" 


ask break -hurt- pay steal sting stop use 


1 There was a fight, but nobody ...90t hurt... 

2 Alex. ttt by a bee while he was sitting in the garden. 

3 These tennis courts don't iis very often. Not many people want to play here. 
4 |used to have a bike, but it.. ess, d few months ago. 

5 Rachel works hard, but she doesn' t EREIN Du . very much. 

6 Please pack these things very carefully. | don’ t want anything to. 

7 People often want to know what re is. |. Motte dece that question a lot. 

8 Last night... "— ..bythe police as | was driving home. One of the lights 


on my car wasn n't working, 


| 44.4 | Complete the sentences. 
1 l've been Offered the job, but | don’t think I'll accept it. 
|... don’t... get invited to many parties. 
Which year... es YOU born in? 
| haven't been. — .any information yet. 
| didn't know the v way, sol got... sided 
He doesn't like... interrupted when he's speaking. 
How did the window ........ broken? What happened? 
She's a voluntary worker. She... e — BEL paid. 
Is „born ina small town in the north of the country. 
We had to do whatwe did. We neen given any choice. 


OMAN AO 4» C9 h2 


Hd 
e 
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GEORGE § 


J | 
l | 
| —T 
la, =a 
E; | 


cmd 


dthat... heissaidto... 


45 he is supposed to... 


(us Study this example situation: 


George is very old. Nobody knows exactly how old he is, but: 


Itis said that 


Or 


is 108 years old. 


is said to be 108 years old. 


Both these sentences mean: ‘People say that he is 108 years old: 


You can use these structures with a number of other verbs, especially: 


alleged 
7 Itiss 
() Thep 


Itiss 


believed considered expected known 


() Cathy loves running. 


aid that she runs 10 miles a day. or 
olice are looking for a missing boy. 


It is believed that the boy is wearing or 
a white sweater and blue jeans. 


The strike started three weeks ago. 
It is expected that it will end soon. or 


A friend of mine has been arrested. 
It is alleged that he stole a car. or 


() The two houses belong to the same family. 


aid that there is a secret tunnel or 


between them. 


reported thought understood 


She is said to run 10 miles a day. 


The boy is believed to be wearing 
a white sweater and blue jeans. 


The strike is expected to end soon. 
He is alleged to have stolen a car. 


There is said to be a secret tunnel 
between them. 


These structures are often used in news reports. For example, in a report about an accident: 
© Itis reported that two people were or 


injure 


=a supposed to . 
You can use supposed to ... in the same way as said to ...: 


| want to see that film. It’s supposed to be good. (= people say it's good) 
There are many stories about Joe. He’s supposed to have robbed a bank many years ago. 
Fireworks are supposed to have been invented in China. |s it true? 


din the explosion. 


Two people are reported to have 
been injured in the explosion. 


Sometimes supposed to ... hasa different meaning. We use supposed to to say what is intended, 
arranged or expected. Often this is different from the real situation: 


Thep 
(=the 
What 
Our g 


O I'd bet 


90 


plan is intended to be a secret) 


an is supposed to be a secret, but everybody seems to know about it. 


are you doing at work? You’re supposed to be on holiday. 
(= you arranged to be on holiday) 


uests were supposed to come at 7.30, but they were late. 


Jane was supposed to phone me last night, but she didn't. 
tter hurry. m supposed to be meeting Chris in ten minutes. 


You're not supposed to park your car here. It's private parking only. 


You're not supposed to do something = it is not allowed or advised: 
D Joe is much better after his illness, but he’s not supposed to exercise too hard. 
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Unit 


Exercises 45 


| 45.1 | Write these sentences in another way, beginning as shown. Use the underlined word each time. 
i Itis expected that the strike will end soon. 

The strike ls expected. to end SOMN.. 
2 Itis reported that many people are homeless after the floods. 
any POG q——"—— dad — Siebel ase 
3 Itis thought that the thieves got in through a window in the roof. 
The thieves occ mn—— o— 
4 Itis alleged that the driver of thec car was is driving at 110 miles a an hour. 
The driver... "————— —— —X 
5 Itis reported d that the e building has been badly y damaged h by the fire. 
The building... 
6 Itis said that the c company is ; losing a lot ofm money. 
TUES: COPS AY RR T m 
7 Itis believed that the company lost a lot of money last year. 
The company... 
8 Itis expected that thec company will make a y loss this year. 

TE! CODY NN EUR 


| 45.2 | Complete the sentences. Use the words in brackets and any other necessary words. 
i A: What's the City Hotel like? Can you recommend it? 


B: I’ve never stayed there, but £5. supposed. to. be... (it / supposed) very good. 
2 A: How much are these paintings worth? 

B: Tanor SUPE sO e s rete t etes tne daten nd Beales (they / supposed) very valuable. 
3 A: This looks an interesting building. 

B: YeS, e tts: (I / SUpposed) a prison a long time ago. 
4 A: lsittrue that your neighbours were lucky in the lottery? 

B: YOS, eese, (they / supposed / win) a lot of money. 
5 A: Isit possible to climb to the top of the tower? 

BOYS c cimo C Ul ML (the view / supposed) very nice. 
6 A: I heard that Laura has gone away. 

B: YeS, e tes She / supposed / living) in London now. 


| 45.3 | Write sentences using supposed to be * the following: 


( on a diet a flower my friend a joke open every day -a-secret- working ) 


How is it that everybody knows about the plan? ...|'s supposed. to. be a secret... 

You shouldn't criticise me all the time. You. 

| shouldn't be eating this cake really. 1.. ` 

I’m sorry for what | said. | was trying to be funny. It. c 
What's this drawing? Is it a tree? Or Maybe it. tt t 
You shouldn't be playing a game now. ........... 
That's strange. The museum seems to be closed. 


-MoU50ch'xN^n 


ite sentences with supposed to... or not supposed to .... Choose from the following verbs: 


depart lift -park phone put start ) 


Wr 
( 
1 You.....re.not. supposed. to. park. your car here. It's private parking only. 

2 Wee sees WOFK at 8.15, but we rarely do anything before 8.30. 
< M" miis, Helen last night, but | completely forgot. 
E This doori isa fire exit. We. deutet a ui Ra uso asta x „anything in front of it. 
5 My flight. E at 10. 15, but it didn't leave until 11.30. 
6 Jonathan has a problem with his back. He. p ada lardo 
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AG have something done 


en Study this example situation: 


The roof of Lisa’s house was damaged. 
So she called a builder, and yesterday he came 
and repaired it. 


Lisa had the roof repaired yesterday. 


This means: Lisa arranged for somebody else to 
repair the roof. She didn’t repair it herself. 


LISA 


If you have something done, you arrange for somebody to do it for you. 
Compare: 
() Lisa repaired the roof. (- she repaired it herself) 
Lisa had the roof repaired. (- she arranged for somebody else to repair it) 


(J X Did you make those curtains yourself? 
B: Yes, | like making things. 
^: Did you have those curtains made? 
B: No, I made them myself. 


qua Study the word order: 
have object past participle 


Lisa had the roof repaired. 
Where did you have your hair cut? 
We are having the house painted. 
| think you should have that coat cleaned. 
| don't like having my picture taken. 


We say: 
() How often do you have your car serviced? (not have serviced your car) 
(©) Ourneighbour is having a garage built. (not having built a garage) 
©) Your hair looks nice. Did you have it cut? 


qus get something done 
You can say ‘get something done’ instead of ‘have something done’: 


() When are you going to get the roof repaired? (= have the roof repaired) 
() | think you should get your hair cut really short. 


We also use have something done with a different meaning. For example: 
O Pauland Karen had their bags stolen while they were travelling. 


This does not mean that they arranged for somebody to steal their bags. ‘They had their bags stolen’ 
means only: ‘Their bags were stolen’. 


With this meaning, we use have something done to say that something happens to somebody or their 
belongings: 

() Gary had his nose broken in a fight. (= his nose was broken) 

(O Have you ever had your bike stolen? 
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| 46.1. Tick (v ) the correct sentence, (a) or (b), for each picture. 


SARAH DAN 
(a) Sarah is cutting (a) Dan is cutting (a) Kate is painting 
her hair. his hair. the gate. 


(b) Sarah is having (b) Dan is having his (b) Kate is having the 


her hair cut. hair cut. gate painted. 


| 46.2 | Put the words in the correct order. 
1 (painted / had / a few weeks ago / the house) 


we. had the house painted a few weeks ago. 


as soon as possible / need / translated / to get / this document) 


(a) Sue is taking 
a picture. 

(b) Sue is having her 
picture taken. 


i ——————————'"-"————————————————————— 


| 46.3 | Write sentences in the way shown. 


l 


Lisa didn't repair the roof herself. She Nad. UE repaired. cummin 


| didn't cut my hair myself. 1... 


We:didn'tclean the carpets ourselves; WO... ertet detecte Oed ste pestem didatuitode ut 


Am BW hN 


Ben didn't build that wall himself. He... 
| didn't deliver the flowers myself. | 
Sarah didn't repair her shoes herself. She 


| 46.4. Which goes with which? 


My hair is getting long. 

| really like this picture. 

The washing machine is broken. 
| want to wear earrings. 

Can you recommend a dentist? 
l've lost my key. 


| need to get it fixed. 

I'll have to get a new one made. 
| need to get my teeth checked. 
H-sheuld-getitcut. 


o04 0 N EF 
^0oo0o.0n0]0c 


l'm going to get it framed. 


l'm going to get my ears pierced. 


| 46.5 | Use the words in brackets to complete the sentences. 


i 


2 


3 


4 


Did I tell you about Paul and Karen? 

They / their bags / steal) .... They. nad. their bags. stolen. 
Security at the airport was strict. 

We / our bags / search) 
've had some good news! 


Joe can't get a visa. 
He / his application / refuse) 
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| / my salary / increase) 1... 


Unit 


yam Reported speech 1 (he said that ...) 


(us Study this example situation: 


You saw Paul yesterday and you want to tell somebody 
what he said. 
There are two ways of doing this: 


You can repeat Paul's words (direct speech): 


E Paul said, ‘I’m feeling ill’ 

“Sal , al 
Or you can use reported speech: 
Paulsaid that he was feeling ill. 

PAUL 
Compare: 
Y Y 
direct Paul said, ' 


feeling ill? In writing we use these quotation 
marks to show direct speech. 


feeling ill. 


reported Paul said that 


When we use reported speech, the main verb of the sentence is usually past (Paul said that ... / 
qum | told her that ... etc.). The rest of the sentence is usually past too: 

Paul said that he was feeling ill. 

© [told Lisa that | didn't have any money. 


You can leave out that. So you can say: 
() Paulsaid that he wasfeelingill. or Paul said he was feeling ill. 


In general, the present in direct speech changes to the past in reported speech: 


am/is > was do/does — did will > would 
are — were have/has — had can — could 
want/like/know/go etc. > wanted/liked/knew/went etc. 

See also Unit 48A. 


Compare direct and reported speech: 


You met Anna. Here are some of Later you tell somebody what Anna said. 
the things she said in direct speech: You use reported speech: 


ve lost my phone. 
| want to buy a car. 
| can’t come to the party on 


Anna said that she had lost her phone. 
She said that she wanted to buy a car. 
She said that she couldn't come to 


EXC) 


Friday. the party on Friday. 
; ; _) She said that she didn't have much 
| don’t have much free time. feet 
; ree time. 
My parents are fine. 


She said that her parents were fine. 
She said that she was going away for a 
few days and would phone me when 
she got back. 


lm going away for a few days. 
Ll phone you when | get back. 
x 


ANNA 


The past simple (did/saw/knew etc.) can stay the same in reported speech, or you can change it to the 
past perfect (had done / had seen / had known etc.): 


O direct Paul said: ‘I woke up feeling ill, so | didn’t go to work’ 
reported Paul said (that) he woke up feeling ill, so he didn't go to work. or 
Paul said (that) he had woken up feeling ill, so he hadn't gone to work. 
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Exercises 41 


“77s You talked to some friends of yours (Paul, Tom, Anna etc.). Read what they said on the left (direct 
speech). Later (the same day) you tell another friend what they said (reported speech). Complete 
the sentences. 


direct speech reported speech 
i you:  Areyou going to work today, Paul? Paul didn't go to work today. He said 
BAR — PAUL: No, I’m feeling ill. he was feeling _ ill. 
2 vou: Shall we walk to the station? | wanted to walk to the station, but 
— 777—TOM:  No,it'stoo far. Let's get a taxi. TO Saleliscosoede sucus sedes ces Tall 


E Have you been invited to the party? Anna has been invited to the party but she 


ANNA: Yes, but I don't want to go. tole: eec s LOTO. 
4 you: When are you going away, Dan? asked Dan about his travel plans. He said 
a DAN: I'll let you know next week. s NEXE week, 
5 voU:  Doyou ever see Rachel these days? asked Ben about Rachel, but he told me 
?— BEN: [ haven't seen her for a while. meme GRUT SE 
6 You: Where can borrow a guitar? needed to borrow a guitar and Kate said 
Á c KATE: You can borrow mine. ———————— 
7 You: How's your job, Sue? asked Sue about her job. She said 
ay ~~ SUE: 'm not enjoying it very much. esos, Very MUCH., 
8 vou:  Doyoustill have your car? asked James about his car. Hetold me 
~~~ JAMES: No, |l sold it a few months ago. ess, I TeW months ago. 
x 9 you: What’s the name ofthe cafe we wentto? | asked Sarah the name of the cafe we went 
a ~~ SARAH: | don't know. to but she said 
10 you: | How many students are there in your asked Amy about her school and she told 


class, Amy? c T AO 


E~ AMY: Twenty. 


«ut. Somebody says something to you which is not what you expected. Use your own ideas to complete 
your answers. 


1 A It’s quite a long way from the hotel to the city centre. 

B: Is it? The man on the reception desk said -i was. Only five minutes Walk... cucummmnmmnnnnsnnnnnnee 
2 A Sueis coming to the party tonight. 

B: Isshe? | saw her a few days ago and she said she... 
3 A: Sarah gets on fine with Paul. 

B: Does she? Last week you said ss GÀ CI Other, 
4 A: Joe knows lots of people. 

B: Hhatsnotwhathe told me: He:sáid ..... totes denedascadtudoctedesetenietsdenduntus LET Y OTI 
5 A Jane will be here next week. 

B: Oh, really? When | spoke to her, she said ccs: AWAY, 
6 A: I’m going out tonight. 

BEALE YOU? | TAOUBNT VOU SA iss «tete dette tte tte ta dicembre d ETT OTTIG. 
7 A: | Speak French quite well. 

B: Do you? But earlier you said ce any other languages. 
8 A [haven't seen Ben recently. 

Be Thats strange He told ME utet kaasrian a Li St Weekend. 
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Reported speech 2 


We do not always change the verb in reported speech. If the situation is still the same, it is not necessary to 
change the verb to the past. For example: 

() direct ^ Paulsaid, ‘My new job is boring. 

reported Paul said that his new job is boring. 

(The situation is still the same. His job is still boring now.) 
() direct Helen said, ‘I want to go to Canada next year? 

reported Helen told me that she wants to go to Canada next year. 
(Helen still wants to go to Canada next year.) 


You can also change the verb to the past: 
() Paul said that his new job was boring. 
() Helen told me that she wanted to go to Canada next year. 


But if the situation has changed or finished, you need to use a past verb. Compare: 
() Paul left the room suddenly. He said ‘I have to go. (direct speech) 
Paul left the room suddenly. He said (that) he had to go. (not has to go) 


You need to use the past in reported speech when 
what was said is different from what is really true. 
For example: 


You met Rachel a few days ago. She said: 
() Have you heard? Joe is in hospital. 


Later that day you meet Joe in the street. You say: 
() Joe, this is a surprise. Rachel said you were in hospital. 
(not ‘you are in hospital’ — it's clear that he isn't) 


Rachel said 
you were 
in hospital 


say and tell 


If you say who somebody is talking to, use tell: 


Rachel told me that you were in hospital. (notRachelsaidme) [TELi SOMEBODY] 
What did you tell the police? (notsay the police) 


wise use say: SAY SOMEBOPE | 
.) Rachel said that you were in hospital. 
(not Rachel told that ...) 

What did you say? 


OC 


Othe 


vmi 


[ ) 


Anna said goodbye to me and left. (not Anna said me goodbye) 
What did you say to the police? 


You can ‘say something to somebody’: 


We say ‘tell somebody to .. and ‘ask somebody to ..’. 


Compare direct and reported speech: 


O direct ‘Drink plenty of water, the doctor said to me. 
reported The doctor told me to drink plenty of water. 
O direct ‘Don’t work too hard; | said to Joe. 
reported — |told Joe not to work too hard. 
O direct ‘Can you help me, please; Jackie said to me. 


reported Jackie asked me to help her. 


You can also say ‘Somebody said (not) to do something’: 
() Paulsaid not to worry abouthim. (but not Paul said me) 
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| 48.1 | Here are some things that Sarah said to you earlier: 


("ve never been to the United States. ) q don't have any brothers or sisters.) 


4 


| don't like fish. ( Jane has a very well-paid job. ) 
I’m working tomorrow evening. ) Jane is a friend of mine. ) 


But later Sarah says something different to you. What do you say? 
Sarah iud SL You 


f 
Dave works very hard. But you said he was. lazy.. 


a N 


Let's have fish for dinner. Bult xcs 

I’m going to buy a car. 

Jane is always short of money. 
My sister lives in Paris. 

| think New York is a great place. 
EES bo/Olttormorreweventmg.- | assacsucoais nto titt at rete ER Ren te i 
l've never spoken to Jane. 


AN AO AUNE 


| 48.2 | Complete the sentences with say or tell (in the correct form). Use only one word each time. 


1 Anna..said.. goodbye to me and left. 
D. US about your holiday. Did you have a nice time? 
3 Don'tjuststand there! something! 
4 | wonder where Sue is. She... she would be here at 8 o'clock. 
5 Dan... me that he was bored with his job. 
6 The doctor. that | should rest for at least a week. 
7 Garycouldn't help me. He... me to ask Chris. 
8 Gary couldn't help me. He... to ask Chris. 
9 Don't... anybody what E... It's a secret just between us. 
10 ‘Did Kate... you what happened?’ ‘No, she didn’t. anything to me? 


| 48.3 | The following sentences are direct speech: 


(Don’t wait for me if I’m late. ) (Mind your own business. ) 


(Can you open your bag, please? ) 
(wit you marry me? ) (Do you think you could give me a hand, Tom? ) 


Now choose one of these to complete each of the sentences below. Use reported speech. 


i Will was taking a long time to get ready, sol. told. him to hurry up... 
2 Sarah was driving too fast, so | asked oo enemas 
3 Sue was nervous about the situation. I told... 
4 | couldn't move the piano alone, sol. ———————————— ee ec 
5 The security guard looked at me suspiciously and .... 
6 The man started asking me personal questions, so I... 
7 Carl was in love with Maria, so he... 
8 |didn't want to delay Helen, so I ....... 
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49 


Go 
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98 


Questions 1 


In questions the subject is usually after the first verb: 


subject * verb verb * subject 
Tom will > will Tom? |) Will Tom be here tomorrow? 
you have - have you? (J) Have you been working hard? 
the house | was — was the house? () When was the house built? 


The subject is after the first verb: 
(J Is Katherine working today? (not Is working Katherine) 


In present simple questions, we use do/does: 


you live — do you live? 
the film starts — does  thefilm start? 


Do you live near here? 
(J What time does the film start? 


In past simple questions, we use did: 


you sold — did you sell? () Did you sell your car? 
the train stopped — did the train stop? () Why did the train stop? 


But do not use do/does/did if who/what etc. is the subject of the sentence. Compare: 


who object who subject 


Emma phoned a phoned Emma. 
object 


subject 


BH Emma phone? phoned Emma? 


In these examples, who/what etc. is the subject: 

_) Who wants something to eat? (not Who does want) 
What happened to you last night? (not What did happen) 
How many people came to the party? (notdid come) 
Which bus goes to the centre? (not does go) 


eoe)! 


In questions beginning who/what/which/where, prepositions (in, for etc.) usually go at the end: 
.) Where are you from? () What was the weather like? 
Who do you want to speak to? () Which job has Tina applied for? 


You can use preposition + whom in formal style: 
To whom do you wish to speak? 


O 


isn’t it... ? / didn’t you ...? etc. (negative questions) 


We use negative questions especially to show surprise: 

() Didn't you hear the doorbell? | rang it three times. 
or when we expect the listener to agree with us: 

() ‘Haven’t we met before?’ ‘Yes, | think we have’ 


Note the meaning of yes and no in answers to negative questions: 
‘Yes’ (= Yes, | want to go) 


emi € , 92 
J ‘Don’t you want to go? UNS (= No, I don't want to go) 


We often use negative questions with Why ...? : 
_) Why don't we eat out tonight? (not Why we don't eat) 
.) Why wasn't Emma at work yesterday? (not Why Emma wasn't) 


de Questions 2 => Unit 50 Question tags (do you? isn’t it? etc.) => Unit 52 
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Exercises 


| 49.1 | Ask Joe questions. 
JN 


Z 


(where / live) Where do you live? (An Manchester. 

born there?) .... "T "n € "m No, | was born in London. 
IMATION RR NO ORENSE Yes. 

how long?) Ls 17 years. 

nisi 0 12 NT TER I'm a journalist. 
Witwe lop ustedes hot erstradedcco bete doeet toe etntteg c She's a doctor. 

children?) tti Yes, two boys. 

gov OIG) E 12 and 15. 


wf JOE 


oN on à 0 N rp 


EM 
| 49.2 | Make questions with who or what. 


iy" pn 
( Somebody hitme. | (Wie hit you? s 
| hit somebod 
Somebody paid the bi 
l'm worried about somethi 


< om 


Who rissen 


E 
Q ga 
= 
> 
C 
ect 


Something hap 

Dian 
This book belongs to som 
Somebody lives in that 


e said somet 


O AND OH 3» UNEB 


c 
D 
mm (D < m 


n 
eo 


Something fell off th 
This word means somet 
Sarah was with som 


HP 
[m 
E 
< qm 


m 
N 


m. 
Ww 


I’m looking for somet 


j3 
ga 


e 
p 
e 
e 
h 
| fell over somet 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 


14 C Emma reminds me of som 


| 49.3 | Put the words in brackets in the correct order. 


i (when / was / built / this house?) When was this house bullt?. e 
how / cheese / is / made?) .. E A A A E E E 
why / Sue / working / isn 't/ today?) €————————————— ——— 
what time / arriving / your friends / are?) i 
why / was / cancelled / the meeting?) 1... EAA NE E T 
when / invented / paper / was?) .... 
Where] YOUR parents/ wetey DOTA?) xit eat reae bo t dabei ctr 
Why YOu Ete party elici AGOITIO te as te vomcsssteeence acc EE m DU UE M T EI mace reece 
how 7theaeceident / did / Nappen?) ise ted eet peti tete ec t tat dice eee e 
why / happy / you / aren't?) . "-——————— ee 

ii (how many / speak / can / languages / you?) "TI 


OANA 01 45 C) n2 


nd 
e 


«st. Write negative questions from the words in brackets. In each situation you are surprised. 


i A: We won't see Lisa this evening. 
B: Why not? (she / not / come / out with us?) Isnt she. coming out. Ww US? 
: | hope we don't meet Luke tonight. 

BWV? CY OU P noty ike AIT?) T —————————— 
: Don't go and see that film. 

: Why not? (it / not / good?) 

: Pll have to borrow some money. 

: Why? (you / not / have / any?) 


[V9] 
0 > p > p > 
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USE Questions 2 (do you know where ...? / 
TU he asked me where .. ) 


qus Do you know where ...?/1 don't know why .../ Could you tell me what ... ? etc. 
We say: Where has Tom gone? 


but Do you know where Tom has gone? (not has Tom gone) 


When the question (Where has Tom gone?) is part of a longer sentence (Do you know ...?/ 
I don't know .../ Can you tell me ...? etc), the word order changes. We say: 


() Whattimeis it? but Do you know what time it is? 

O Who are those people? I don’t know who those people are. 

O Where can I find Louise? Can you tell me wherel can find Louise? 

() How much will it cost? Do you have any idea how much it will cost? 


Be careful with do/does/did questions. We say: 
O Whattime does the film start? but Do you know what time the film starts? 
(not does the film start) 
() Whatdo you mean? Please explain what you mean. 
O Why did she leave early? | wonder why she left early. 


Use if or whether where there is no other question word (what, why etc.): 


() Did anybody see you? but |don't know if anybody saw me. 
or ... whether anybody saw me. 


quu He asked me where ... 
The same changes in word order happen in questions in reported speech. Compare: 
O direct The police officer said to us Where ? 
reported The police officer asked us where — 
O direct Clare asked ‘What time y 
reported Clare wanted to know me 


In reported speech the verb usually changes to the past (were, closed etc.). See Unit 47. 


Study these examples. You had a job interview and the interviewer asked you these questions: 


(Are you willing to travel? ) (Why did you apply for the job? ) 

(What do you do in your spare time?) (can you speak any other languages? ) 
How long have you been aN 

working in your present job? (Do you have a driving licence? ) 


Later you tell a friend what the interviewer asked you. You use reported speech: 
She asked if (or whether) I was willing to travel. 

She wanted to know what I did in my spare time. 

She asked how long I had been working in my present job. 

She asked why | had applied forthe job. or ...whylapplied ... 
She wanted to know if (or whether) I could speak any other languages. 
She asked if (or whether) I had a driving licence. 


000000 


>> ; 
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Exercises 


ET Which is right? Tick (v) the correct alternative. 


i a Doyou know what time the film starts? VY 5 a Why you didn't phone me yesterday? 

b Do you know what time does the film start? b Why didn't you phone me yesterday? 

c Do you know what time starts the film? c Why you not phoned me yesterday? 
2 a Why Amy does get up so early every day? 6 a Doyou know where does Helen work? 

b Why Amy gets up so early every day? b Do you know where Helen does work? 

c Why does Amy get up so early every day? c Do you know where Helen works? 
3 a Iwantto know what this word means. 7 a How much it costs to park here? 

b Iwantto know what does this word mean. b How much does it cost to park here? 

c |wantto know what means this word. c How much it does cost to park here? 
4 a |can’t remember where did | park the car. 8 a Tell me what you want. 

b Ican't remember where | parked the car. b Tell me what you do want. 

c |can’t remember where | did park the car. c Tell me what do you want. 

| 50.2 | Put the words in the correct order. 

1 (it/you /whattime / know /is) Do you know what time & iS cnn’? 
2 (is/tothe airport / far / it) HOW t id 7 
3 (wonder/is/how/old / Tom) | sss . 
4 (they / married / been / have ao M "———————' 
5 (they / married / how long / been / have / know) 

Bere ————————— À—————— — | 
6 (tell / the station / you / me/is / where) 

Could MMERET""-"V—-—————VVY»"wcecc-c-u——————————. 
7 (inthe accident / injured / anyone / don't / whether / know / was) 


po """—————»"————————— —————————— ————: 


EH You were visiting London. You met a lot of people who asked you a lot of questions: 


l Rd —Á Where are you from? ) 5 E —Á Where are you staying?) 
How long have you How long are you 
2 F been in London? 6 going to stay? 
Have you been to Do you think London 
3 $ London before? T n is expensive? 
3 3 Why did you 
4 p =< Do you like London? ) 8 P 


Ho 


Now you tell a friend what people asked you. Use reported speech. 


2 SSS KC ME TRO neste eta cepts cee cds a tegen aa bce sc ecco cee aden ce oa A ch 
3 They... 
5 


a 


o N 
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Auxiliary verbs (have/do/can etc.) 
I think so / I hope so etc. 


In these sentences there is an auxiliary verb and a main verb: 


auxiliary | main 


| | have lost my keys. 
She | can't come to the party. 
Thehotel | was built ten years ago. 
Why | do you want to go home? 


In these examples have/can't/was/do are auxiliary (7 helping) verbs. 


You can use an auxiliary verb when you don't want to repeat something: 

‘Have you locked the door? ‘Yes, | have? (=| have locked the door) 

Gary wasn't working, but Laura was. (= Laura was working) 

Jessica could lend me the money, but she won't. (= she won't lend me the money) 


do/does/did for the present and past simple: 
‘Do you like onions? ‘Yes, |do; («like onions) 
‘Does Simon live in London? ‘He did, but he doesn't any more’ 


= 
[45] 
Ir. 
e: 


You can use auxiliary verbs to deny what somebody says (= say it is not true): 
"You're sitting in my place" ‘No, I?m not? (=m not sitting in your place) 
‘You didn't lock the door before you left ‘Yes, | did’ (=! locked the door) 


= 
(^ 


We use have you? / isn't she? / are they? etc. to show that we are interested in what somebody has said, 
orto show surprise: 

.) flvejustseen Steven? ‘Oh, have you? How is he? 

‘Lisa isn't very welltoday! "Isn't she? What's wrong with her?’ 

‘It rained every day during our holiday” ‘Did it? What a shame! 

‘James and Tanya are getting married’ ‘Are they? Really?’ 


qum 


LM M 


auxiliary verbs with so and neither: 
‘Im tired!  'So am! («I'm tired too) 
‘I never read newspapers. ‘Neither dol’ (=| never read newspapers either) 
Sarah can't drive and neither can Mark. 


= 
oO 
=, 
eo8: 


Note the word order after so and neither (verb before subject): 


| passed the exam and so did Paul. (not so Paul did) 


Os 


Instead of neither, you can use nor. You can also use not ... either: 
.) "Idontknow/ ‘Neitherdo!? or 'Nordol' or ‘Idon’t either’ 


g I think so / | suppose so etc. 
You can say I think so / I suppose so etc. when we don’t want to repeat something: 


() ‘Are those people Korean? ‘I think so’ (=| think they are Korean) 
() ‘ls Kate working tomorrow?’ ‘I suppose so. (=| suppose she is working tomorrow) 
() ‘Will you be at home this evening? ‘lexpect so.’ (=I expect l'll be at home ...) 

In the same way we say: | hope so, | guess so and I’m afraid so. 


The usual negative forms are: 
| think so / | expect so — |don’t think so / | don't expect so 
I| hope so/I'm afraidso — — Ihope not / 'm afraid not 
| guess so /Isupposeso —  lguessnot/|suppose not 


() 'Isthatwoman American? ‘I think so. / I don't think so: 
O 'Doyouthinkitwillrain? — «1I hope so./I hope not. (not! don't hope so) 


>> : : 7 
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Unit 


Exercises 51 


EU Complete each sentence with an auxiliary verb (do/was/could/might etc.). Sometimes the verb 
must be negative (con t/wasn't etc.). 


wasn't tired, but my friends were... 

like hot weather, but Ann .. "— 

Is Andy here?  'He.. e, five minutes ago, but | think he's gone home now: 
haven't travelled much, but Gary 

Lisa said she might come and see us tomorrow, but don'tthink she... 
don't know whether to apply for the job or not. Do you think 1... 7 
Please don't tell anypedy what beached: "Don't worry. Lise 
You never listen to me? ‘Yes, 1.. is ag 

usually work on Saturdays, but last Saturday I... 

‘Do you think it’s going to rain? Tt Take ; an n umbrella i in case; 

‘Are you and Chris going to the party? gl PATEE errr IDUECBES zeiten 

12 ‘Please help me? PM sorry. ls [i pce oU di pA 


‘ 


[ 


€ 0o. -410 01» WNE 


PR 
ao) 


| 51.2 | You never agree with Amy. Answer in the way shown. 


Are you? a0 een 


1 (. a] I'm hungry. 

2 € | don't like driving. Don't YOu? L Ao. e 

3 i | like football. is 
4 AMY | didn't enjoy the film. 

5 l'm not tired. 

6 C | thought the exam was easy. 


ES Tina tells you something. If the same is true for you, answer with 5o ... or Neither ... (asin the 
first example). Otherwise, ask Tina questions (as in the second example). 


^. 


I'm not tired. 
| work hard. 
| watched TV last night. 
TINA | won't be at home tomorrow. 
| like reading. 
l'd like to live somewhere else. 
| can't go out tonight. 


0o -1O UU A QN Hn 


I'm looking forward to the weekend. 


ET What do you say to Sam? Use | think so, | hope not etc. 


1 (You don’t like rain.) 5 (Jane has lived in Italy for many years.) 

SAM: Is it going to rain? SAM: Does Jane speak Italian? 

vou: vl MORE mot... (hope) YOU: Less (suppose) 
2 (You need more money.) 6 (You have to leave Sam's party early.) 

SAM: Do you think you'll get a pay rise? SAM: Do you have to leave already? 

NOUS nter uuu inet ELE .. (hope) oM". cs) 
3 (You're going to a party. You can't stand EPUM 7 (You're not sure what time the film begins, but 

SAM: Will John be at the party? it's probably 7.30.) 

VOUS sss painaminen (MODE) SAM: What time is the film? 7.30? 

YOU: sess (think) 

4 (You're not sure whether Amy is married, 8 (You are the receptionist at a hotel. 

but she probably isn't.) The hotel is full.) 

SAM: Is Amy married? SAM: Do you have a room for tonight? 

YOU eee (think) YOU: eee on (afraid) 
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Question tags (do you? isn’t it? etc.) 


Study these examples: 


You haven’t seen It was a good Yes, it was great. 
Lisa today, have you? film, wasn’t it? 
E CINEMA, 
TT 


Have you? and wasn't it? are question tags. These are mini-questions that you can put on the end of 
a sentence. 
In question tags, we use an auxiliary verb (have/was/will etc.). 


We use do/does/did for the present and past simple (see Unit 51): 
() ‘Karen plays the piano, doesn't she? ‘Well, yes, but not very well" 
©) ‘You didn’t lock the door, did you? ‘No, | forgot. 


Normally we use a negative question tag after ...and a positive question tag after a 
a positive sentence: negative sentence: 
positive sentence * negative tag negative sentence + positive tag 
Kate will be here soon, won’t she? Kate won't be late, will she? 
There was a lot of traffic, wasn’t there? They don’t likeus, do they? 
Joe should pass the exam, shouldn’t he? You haven’t eaten yet, have you? 


Notice the meaning of yes and no in answer to a negative sentence: 
A : : ; » J Yes. (=Yes, | am going out) 
Y h ? : 
() ‘You're not going out this morning, are you | ‘No.’ (=No, lam not going out) 
The meaning of a question tag depends on how you say it. If your voice goes down, you are not 
really asking a question. You expect the listener to agree with you: 
© ‘ttsaniceday,isn’tit? ‘Yes, beautiful’ 
() ‘Paul doesn’t look well today, doeshe? ‘No, he looks very tired: 
() ‘Lisa’s very funny. She's got a great sense of humour, hasn'tshe? ‘Yes, she has. 


But if the voice goes up, it is a real question: 
©) ‘You haven't seen Kate today, have you?’ ‘No, | haven't: 
(= Have you seen Kate today?) 


You can use a negative sentence + positive tag to ask for things or information, or to ask somebody 
to do something. The voice goes up at the end of the tag: 

.) ‘You couldn't do me a favour, could you?’ ‘It depends what it is? 

‘You don't know where Karen is, do you?’ ‘Sorry, | have no idea’ 


After Let's ... (= Let us) the question tag is shall we: 
() Let'sgofora walk, shall we? (the voice goes up) 


After Don't ..., thequestion tag is will you: 
.) Don’t be late, will you? (the voice goes down) 


After Im ...,the negative question tag is aren't I? (= am | not?): 
‘Tm right, aren't I? ‘Yes, you are? 


2 Auxiliary verbs (have/do/can etc.) => Unit 51 om/LinguaLIB 
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Exercises 


EU Complete these sentences with a question tag. 


NN i 


1 Kate won'tbelate, Wb she. sess? No, she's never late. \ 
2 You're tired, ..arent YOU? Yes, a little. 
3 You WAVE ALOT, uten ? Yes, | love travelling. 
4 You weren't listening, ? Yes, | was! 
5 Sarah doesn't know Ann, ss. ? o, they've never met. 
6 Jacks onholiday,. «certes d Yes, he's in Australia. 
7 It didn't take long to get here, ? o, just ten minutes. 
8 You can speak German, sss Yes, but not fluently. 
9 | They won't mind if | take a picture, „m 2 o, of course they won't. 
10 There are a lot of people here, ? Yes, more than | expected. 
11 Let's go and have coffee, ? Yes, let's do that. 
312 This isn't very interesting ? o, not really. 
13 I’m too impatient ? Yes, you are sometimes. 
14 You wouldn't tell anyone, ? O, of course not. 
15 | Helen has lived here a long time, ? Yes, 20 years. 
16 | shouldn't have lost my temper, ? O, but that’s all right. 
d He'd never met her before, iiim ? o, that was the first time. 
18 Don't forget to call me, on-nccnnnninnnnnnnnmnnninnnnnns ay (d o, | won't forget. J 


| 52.2 | In these situations you expect your friend to agree with you. Use a question tag in your sentences. 
1 You look out of the window. The sky is blue and the sun is S You say to your friend: 
(beautiful day) ...!£s..& beautiful, day, ien t Ue? 
2 You're with a friend outside a restaurant. You're looking at the prices, which z are very high. 
You say: (expensive) It... ` — 
3 Youanda colleague have just finished e a training. course. You: really enjoyed it You: say toy your 
colleague: (great) The course 
4 Yourfriend's hair is much shorter than when y you last met. You: say ‘to her/him: 
have / your hair / cut) You. 
5 You're listening to a woman singing. You like herv voice very y much. Yous say to your friend: 
a good voice) She... diss 
6 You'retrying on a jacket in ina a shop. You look i in athen mirror randy you u don’ t like what y you see. 
You say to your friend: 
not/look/right) It... o eee 
7 You and a friend are walking over a small wooden bridge. The bridge i is old and: some epartsa are 
broken. You say: 
eio eio 2:7 ila] edo sp ————————— 


ES In these situations you are asking for information, asking people to do things etc. 
1 You need a pen. Perhaps Jane has one. Ask her. 
Jane, you dont have a pen. l could. borrow, do you? m" 

2 You have to move a heavy table. You want Joe to help you with it. Ask him. 

Joe, you .. 5 EE 
3 You're looking for Sarah. Perhaps Lisa knows where she is is. . Ask her. 

Lisa, you... ds Een 
4 You want to borrow : a tennis racket. Perhaps Helen haso one. “Ask her. 

Helene du ccc oM E t M mE E dE. 
5 Anna has a car and you need a lift to the station. Perhaps she'll take you. Ask her. 

Anna, .. " 
6 You're looking for your r keys. Perhaps Robert has: seen nthem. Ask him. 

Robert, 
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Unit 
53 Verb * -ing (enjoy doing / stop doing etc.) 


Would you mind 
| enjoy reading. (notl enjoy to read) closing the door? 
Would you mind closing the door? 
(not mind to close) 


() Chris suggested going to the cinema. 


(not suggested to go) 
After enjoy, mind and suggest, we use -ing (notto ...). = 
Some more verbs that are followed by -ing: 
stop recommend admit avoid imagine 
finish consider deny risk fancy 


Suddenly everybody stopped talking. There was silence. 

"ll do the shopping when I’ve finished cleaning the flat. 

He tried to avoid answering my question. 

don't fancy going out this evening. (=|’m not enthusiastic about it) 
Have you ever considered going to live in another country? 

They said they were innocent. They denied doing anything wrong. 


eec 


The tive form is not -ing: 


When I'm on holiday, | enjoy not having to get up early. 


que We also use -ing after: 
give up (= stop) 
put off (- delay until later) 


go on or carry on (= continue) 
keep or keep on (= do something continuously or repeatedly) 


=] 
(D 
ga 
Co 


C) 


l've given up buying newspapers. | don't read them any more. 

You shouldn't put off telling him what happened. You need to tell him now. 

Katherine doesn't want to retire. She wants to go on working. or ...tocarry on working. 
You keep interrupting when lm talking. or You keep on interrupting ... 


With some verbs you can use the structure verb * somebody * -ing: 
J You can’t stop people doing what they want. 


| can’t imagine George riding a motorbike. 
Did she really say that? | don’t remember her saying that. 
Sorry to keep you waiting so long. 


talk about finished actions, you can say having done/stolen/said etc. : 
hey admitted having stolen the money. 


= 
a 
[ e 
@) 
1S 


is not necessary to use having (done). You can say: 
() They admitted stealing the money. 
() Inowregretsayingthat. or |now regret having said that. 


Other structures are possible with admit, deny, suggest and recommend. For example, you can say: 
_) They denied (that) they had done anything wrong. (= They denied doing ...) 

_) Chris suggested (that) we go to the cinema. (= Chris suggested going ...) 

.) lrecommend (that) you travel by train. (=| recommend travelling ...) 


l 


suggest -> Unit34 being done (passivo) => Unit 44B Verb + to ... => Unit 54 


Verb + to ... and -ing => Units 55C, 56-58 remember / regret / go on - Unit 56B 
106 go on / carry on / keep on 2 Unit 141A 
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Unit 


Exercises 53 


| 53.1 | Complete the sentences for each situation. Use -ing. 


MEM TN LS 10 
8 o UU RACINE EUN 
MEE CIL. m c aes 
AR ur co BEEN 


5 (Can you wait a few minutes? \— MF 2T Sure, no problem. They didn't mind o.oo 
6 (You didn't tell the truth. — E : Tf A Thats right. | didn't. 2 She admitted... 
| 53.2 | Complete the sentences. Choose from these verbs (in the correct form): 
( answer apply forget interrupt listen live | 
. lose make pay read travel try — 
1 He tried to avoid .... answering... my question. 
2 lm trying to concentrate. Please stop... SO much Noise! 
3 lenJoyscuccaesee ess tO MUSIC. 
4 |considered .. ess forthe job, but in the end | decided against it. 
5 Have you finished. deese ....the newspaper yet? 
6 We need to change o our r routine. Wec can "'tgo on.. saesae LIKETHIS, 
7 It’s better to avoid .. Men iss „during the rush hour. 
8 My memory is getting w worse. | keep... ies is Babe .. things. 
9 lve put off. dovesse LAS bill s So many times. | really must do it today. 
10 I’ve given up.. ees tO learn Japanese. | was making no progress. 
11 Ifyou gamble, y you u risk ——Ü( your money. 


12 Would you mind not... ME all the time? Let me speak! 


EX Put the words in the right order. 


i Did she really say that? | (that / remember / her / saying / don't). 
|. dont remember her saying that... 
2 It’s OK if you want to drive my car. | (driving / don’ t/ jb vat 7 minds. 
NW 
3 What z a | stupid thing to dol Can (imagine / so stupic / being /you/ , anybody)? 
Can... 
4 Wecan nt control the weshen We (raining / stop / eean Ü. 
D p ———— ""——À—€———-— "—————— ———— cm 
5 l'llbe as quickasl can. | (waiting / want / keep / you / don't / to). 
Lass 


| 53.4 | Use your own ideas to complete these sentences. Use -ing. 


1 She'sa very interesting person. | always enjoy talking. to Mer s 
2 I’m not feeling very well. | don't fancy... 

3 lm afraid there aren't any chairs. | hope y you don’ t mind. ———H 
4 It was a beautiful day, so | suggested t tn 
5 The&moviewasveryTunnys [COUT stOD scs tiat tmt n icit ect mg data 
6- MY Call is:unreliable. It keeps: ette gebe dieses dades t tdt ise se bb be betont 
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54 
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Verb + to ... (decide to ... / forget to ... etc.) 


After these verbs you can use to ... (infinitive): 


offer plan manage deserve 
agree arrange fail afford 
refuse hope promise learn 
decide forget threaten tend 
() It was a long way to walk, so we decided to take a taxi home. 
() Simon was ina difficult situation, so | agreed to help him. 
() |waved to Karen, but failed to attract her attention. 
() like Dan, but! think he tends to talk too much. Dan tends to talk too much. 
() How old were you when you learnt to drive? 


Or ...learnt how to drive? 


The negative is not to ...: 
() We decided not to go out because of the weather. 
() | promised not to be late. 


After some verbs, we use -ing (notto ...). For example, enjoy/think/suggest: 
() lenjoy reading. (not enjoy to read) 
() Andy suggested meeting for coffee. (not suggested to meet) 
() Are you thinking of buying a car? (not thinking to buy) 


For verb + -ing, see Units 53 and 62. 


After dare you can use the infinitive with or without to: 
() Ididn'tdareto tell him. or | didn’t dare tell him. 


But after dare not (or daren’t), we do not use to: 
_) |daren’t tell him what happened. (not! daren’t to tell him) 


We also use to ... after seem, appear, pretend and claim. For example: 
() Theyseem to have plenty of money. 
_) Ann pretended not to see me when she passed me in the street. 


You can also use to be -ing (continuous infinitive) and to have (done) (perfect infinitive): 
() |pretended to be reading the newspaper. (=| pretended that | was reading) 
() Have you seen my keys? | seem to have lost them. (- itseems that | have lost them) 
() Sheclaimed not to have seen me. (- she claimed that she hadn't seen me) 


After these verbs you can use a question word (what/how etc.) * to .... 


ask know decide remember forget learn explain understand wonder 
For example: 
Weasked how to get to the station. 
Have you decided where to go on holiday? 
Idontknow whether toapply forthe job or not. 
Do you understand what to do? 


also 

show/tell/ask/advise/teach somebody what/how/where to do something: 
() Can somebody show me how to use this camera? 
©) Ask Jack. He'll tell you what to do. 


Verb + -ing => Unit 53 


Verb + object + to ... (want etc.) => Unit 55 
Verb + to... and -ing => Units 55C, 56-58 
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Exercises 


EH" Complete the sentences for these situations. 

5 (Shall we get married? \_ | = Es ae 10. get... 

2 Tx She agreed oe 
DE Ros» Md Apre 

3 (can I carry your bag for you? \_ 1 gv thanks. | can manage. ) He offered sss 

4 (Lets inest ata odo... ff ok fine.) They arranged c 

5 ( What's your name? \ A 4 fm not going to tell you.) She refused „us 

6 (Please don't tell anyone. V. E 3 won't. | promise. ) She promised isina: 


| 54.2 | Complete the sentences. Use a suitable verb. 
1 Don'tforget ...to. Lock... the door when you go out. 


2 There was a lot of traffic, but we managed... C— „to the airport in time. 
3 We couldn't afford .. "E E. in ^ London. It's too € expensive. 

4 |can't playa musical instrument, but I'd like to learn... sderlacehineanienndteiaenmeinee MERU 
5 | don’t want Mark to know what happened. | decided not. "ens esc DERE 
6 We were all afraid to speak. Nobody dared „i anything. - 


ES Put the verb into the correct form, to ... or-ing. (See Unit 53 for verbs + -ing.) 


1 When 'm tired, | enjoy... Watchung... TV. It's relaxing. (watch) 
2 I’ve decided... €— .for another job. | need a change. (look) 
3 I’m not going anywhere! | refuse .. cc TX (MOVE) 
4 l'm notin a hurry. Idon't mind oe ss. (Wait) 
5 Tinaran in a marathon last week, but ane failed... m . (finish) 
6 |wish that dog would stop ....... — ET driving me crazy. (bark) 
7? They didn’t know | was listening to them. | pretended E E EE E ET „asleep. (be) 
8 We were hungry, so | suggested „r dinner early. (have) 
9 Hurry up! I don't want to risk i. the train. (miss) 

10 Davidis very quiet. He tends not... MUCH. (say) 

| 54.4 | Make a new sentence using the verb in brackets. 

1 I’ve lost my keys. (seem) l seem to have lost my keys. ssl 


2 Tomis worried about something. jeje |-52 16 Tom aAppPeEA S —— 
3 You know a lot of people. 
4 MyEnglish is getting better. 


( 
( 
( 
5 That car has broken down. (appear) 
( 
( 


6 Rachelis enjoying her job. 
7 They have solved the problem. 


| 54.5 | Complete each sentence using what/how/where/whether + these verbs: 


( do get go put ride use ) 


1 Do you know....how. to. get. to... the airport from here? 
2 Would you know ....... ss, I there was a fire in the building? 
3 You'll never forget oo. ss A bike once you've learnt. 
4 lve been invited to the party, but | haven't decided E Gace E EEE AES EON 
5 My room is very untidy. lve got so many things and I don't know... — sisse EN 
6 | have some clothes to wash. Can you show M€ „i the washing machine? 
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Unit 


LIE Verb (+ object) * to... (I want you to ...) 


qm =: 


verb + to... verb + objet + to... 
want want 
expect | to go expect to go 
ask | to be önd ask somebody | to be 
help | to work help | something | to work 
would like | etc. would like etc. 
would prefer would prefer 
() Weexpected to be late. () Weexpected Dan to be late. 
() Would you like to go now? () Would you like me to go now? 
() Hedoesn't want to know. _) He doesn’t want anybody to know. 
We do not usually say ‘want that’: 
() Doyou want me to come with you? (not want that | come) 
You can use help with or without to. You can say: 
_) Can you help me to move this table? or Can you help me move this table? 


qu These verbs have the structure verb + object * to ...: 
verb + object + to... 


tell 
advise _) It’s not anice hotel. | wouldn't advise you to stay 
remind there. 
warn _) Can you remind me to call Sam tomorrow? 
invite to do _) Joe said the switch was dangerous and warned me 
encourage somebody to be |. not to touch it. 
persuade to work _) Ididn’t move the piano by myself. | got somebody 
get etc. to help me. 
force () Who taught you to drive? 
teach () They don’t allow people to park in front of the 
allow building. 
enable 
In these examples, the verb is passive (I was warned / we are allowed etc.): 


) 


I was warned not to touch the switch. 
Are we allowed to park here? 


JI 


We do not use suggest with to ...: 
() Jane suggested that I ask you for advice. (not Jane suggested me to ask) 


We say ‘make somebody do something, ‘let somebody do something’ (without to): 
() Imade him promise that he wouldn't tell anybody what happened. 


(not made him to promise) 

Hot weather makes me feel tired. (= causes me to feel tired) 

Her parents wouldn't let her go out alone. (= wouldn't allow her to go out) 
Let me carry your bag for you. 


We say ‘make somebody do’ but in the passive we say '(be) made to do’ (with to): 
.) We were made to wait for two hours. (= They made us wait ...) 


suggest 2 Units 34,53  tell/ask somebody to ... => Unit48D Verb --ing = Unit 53 


110 Verb * to... Unit54 Verb+to...and-ing => Units 56-58 help => Unit 57C 
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Exercises 


ES Complete the questions. Use do you want me to ... ? or would you like me to ... ? with these 
verbs (and any other necessary words): 


( «come lend repeat show shut wait | 


Do you want to go alone, or...&6. you want me to come with you 


Do you have enough money, or do you want... 
Shall | leave the window open, or would YOU tt 
Do you know how to use the printer, or would... 
Did you hear what | Said, ordo esee 
Canlgo now, or do sesscssisi — 


oU.» 0 hl HL 
RO SAO a: CAD RGU SEO, 


| 55.2 | Complete the sentences for these situations. 


il (Meet me at the station. \, e 2 eae alan a - 

2 Why don’t you come — That would be nice. ) They invited him... 
and stay with us? A —— —— —À— 

(Don't forget to call Joe. `> $ 23 He reminded her n 

4 £ " She warned sce teen 

(Can you give me a hand? ^. 1 os He asked ss 


EX Complete the second sentence so that the meaning is similar to the first sentence. 


Ww 


O1 


1 Myfather said | could use his car. y father allowed ..me to use his CO s ssl 
2 |was surprised that it rained. didn't expect. 
3 Don’t stop him doing what he wants. H———————————— m 
4 Tom looks older when he wears glasses. TOMS glasses Make T —— 
5 |think you should know the truth. want... E E E E E E eagieeereaes 
6 Atfirst | didn't want to apply for the Sarah persuaded T E E E E T TS 
job, but Sarah persuaded me. ———— "—————— — E E 
7 My lawyer said | shouldn't say y lawyer advise ——————— 
anything to the police. "P 
8 Iwas told that | shouldn't believe was warned .. 
everything he says. eT ee ene ee ee 
9 If you’ve got a car, you are able to get Having a acar r enables . —————— 
driodhndmonmeedslvs —— —— 5 5  Jdsssitstesstistutts um dut TE 


ES Which is right? 


i You aren’t allowed take- / to take pictures here. (to take is correct) 
l'm in a difficult position. What do dam advise me do / to do? 

The film was very sad. It made me cry / to cr 
Lisa's parents always encouraged Ber study / to study hard at school. 
Please don't interrupt me. Let me finish / to finish. 
You can't make people do / to do things they don't want to do. 

You can't force people do / to do things they don't want to do. 

Sarah won't let me drive / to drive her car. She doesn't trust me. 

Why did you change your decision? What made you change / to change your mind? 
If you enter a country with a tourist visa, you are not allowed work / to work there. 


OANA Ua 3 00 h2 


m. 
e 
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Unit 


LIH Verb +-ing orto...1 (remember, regret etc.) 


Cc Some verbs are followed by -ing and some are followed by to ... . 


Verbs that you can use with -ing (notto ...): 


admit fancy postpone 
avoid finish risk 
consider imagine stop 
deny keep (on) suggest 
enjoy mind 


For examples, see Unit 53. 


Verbs that you can use with to ...: 


afford fail offer 

agree forget plan 

arrange hope promise 

decide learn refuse 

deserve manage tend 
For examples, see Unit 54. 


qum Some verbs can be followed by -ing orto ... with a difference of meaning: 


remember 


| remember doing something =! did it and 
now | remember this. 
You remember doing something after you 
have done it. 
C) Iknowl locked the door. I clearly 
remember locking it. 
(=| locked it, and now | remember this) 
O He could remember driving along the 
road just before the accident, but he 
couldn’t remember the accident itself. 


regret 


| regret doing something =| did it and now 
| am sorry about it: 
O Inow regret saying what | said. | 
shouldn't have said it. 
() Do you regret not going to college? 


goon 


go on doing something = continue doing the 
same thing: 
() The president paused for a moment and 
then went on talking. 
() Weneed to change. We can’t go on 
living like this. 


| remembered to do something = 
| remembered that | had to do it, so | did it. 
You remember to do something before you 
do it. 
O Iremembered to lock the door, but | 
forgot to shut the windows. 
(=| remembered that | had to lock it, 
and so | locked it) 
O Remember to buy some bananas. 
(7 Don't forget to buy them) 


| regret to say / to tell you / to inform you = 
| am sorry that | have to say: 
O (froma formal letter) | regret to say that 
we are unable to accept your offer. 


go on to do something = do or say something 
new: 
( After discussing the economy, the 
president went on to talk about 
foreign policy. 


bother 


We use the following verbs with -ing or to ... with no difference of meaning: 
begin start continue intend 


So you Can Say: 


() Itstarted raining. or Itstarted to rain. 


() Andyintends buying a house. or Andy intends to buy ... 
() Don’t bother locking the door. or Don’t bother to lock... 


Normally we do not use -ing after -ing: 
O It’s starting to rain. (not usually It’s starting raining) 
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Other verbs + -ing orto ... => Units 57-58 
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Exercises 


ES Put the verb into the correct form, -ing or to... 
1 They denied ... stealing... the money. (steal) 


2 |don'tenjoy s very much. (drive) 

3 |can'tafford s. away. I don't have enough money. (go) 

4 Have you ever considered to live in another country? (go) 

5 We were unlucky to lose the game. We played well and deserved .......... c. (win) 
6 Why do you keep... me questions? Leave me alone! (ask) 

7 Please stop sss .me questions! (ask) 

8 I refuse wo. coon any more questions. (answer) 

9 The driver of one of the cars admitted .. esee, the accident. (cause) 

10 Mark needed our help, and we promised ... s .what we could. (do) 

11 | don’t mind... epedscosassas digne; but | d rather be with other people. (be) 

12 The wall was quite high, but | managed... cesses, OVEF It. (climb) 

13 Sarah doesn’t know about the meeting. I forgot... her. (tell) 

14 l'veenjoyed es to you; Hopes .you again soon. (talk, see) 


| 56.2 | Tom can remember some things about his childhood, but he can’t remember others. Write 
sentences with He remembers ... or He doesn't remember .... 
i Hewasin hospital when he was a small child. He can still remember this. 
He remembers being in hospital. when he was a small child. 
2 Hecried on his first day at school. He doesn't remember this. 
He doesn't... — "——— ——— aoa OM MISMIStday at School. 
3 Once he fell into the river. | He Temene this: 
pcc AE NE O E E A E ———————— . 
4 Hesaid he wanted to be a doctor. He doesn't remember this. 
"——————— À—— H—— —— „to be a doctor. 
5 Once he was bitten by a dog. He doesn't remember this. 


————————————UUS—————— — a dog. 
6 Hissister was born when he was four. He remembers this. 
| 56.3 | Complete the sentences with a suitable verb in the correct form, -ing orto .... 
1 a Please remember ...to. lock... the door when you go out. 
b He says we've met before, but | don’t remember... him. 
c Someone must have taken my bag. | clearly remember it by the 
window and now it isn't there. 
d When you see Steve, remember... hello to him from me. 
e A: You lent me some money a few months ago. 
B: Did I? Are you sure? | don't remember... YOU any money. 
f A Did you remember Es ... your sister? 
B: No, | forgot. l'Il phone her tomorrow. 
2 a The course | did wasn’t very good, but | don’t regret .it. 
b Iknew they were in trouble, but | regret... | did nothing to help them. 
c Itstarted to get cold, and he regretted NOt... eens his coat. 
d | now regret... esso MY job. It was a big mistake. 
3 a Ben joined the c company nine years ago. He became assistant manager after two 
years, and a few years later he went on. sss Manager of the company. 
b I cant go on ...... here any more. | want a different | job. 
c Whenlcame into ther room, , Lisa was reading a book. She looked up and said hello, 
and then went on... ow. her book. 
d Food prices have gone up again. How are we going to manage if prices GO ON oe È 
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Unit 
57 Verb + -ing orto...2 (try, need, help) 


qu try to ... and try -ing 


try to do = attempt to do, make an effort to do: 
() Iwasvery tired. | tried to keep my eyes open, but | couldn't. 
() Pleasetry to be quiet when you come home. Everyone will be asleep. 


try something or try doing something - do it as an experiment or test: 
.) These cakes are delicious. You should try one. (- have one to see if you like it) 
.) Wecouldnt find anywhere to stay. We tried every hotel in the town, but they were all full. 
(= we went to every hotel to see if they had a room) 
^: The photocopier doesn't seem to be working. 
B: Try pressing the green button. 
(= press the green button - perhaps this will help to solve the problem) 
Compare: 
() Itried to move the table, but it was too heavy. (solcouldn't move it) 
() I didn’t like the way the furniture was arranged, so | tried moving the table to the other 
side ofthe room. But it didn't look right, so | moved it back again. 
(I tried moving it =| moved it to see if it looked better) 


NR need to ... and need -ing 


| need to do something = itis necessary for me to do it: - 
O Heneedsto work harder if he wants to make progress. (My phone needs charging. ) 


©) Idon'tneed to come to the meeting, do I? "N \\ 


You can say that something needs -ing: 
() Myphone needs charging. (=it needs to be charged) 
(O Does your suit need cleaning? (-...need to be cleaned) 
©) Itsadifficult problem. It needs thinking about carefully. 
(7 it needs to be thought about carefully) 
Compare: 
() Ineed to charge my phone. 
but My phone needs charging. 


qm help and can't help 


You can say help to do or help do (with or without to): 
() Everybody helped to clean up after the party. or 
Everybody helped clean up ... 
() Canyouhelp me move thistable? or 
Can you help me to move ... 


I can't help doing something =| can't stop myself doing it: 
©) Idon'tlike him, but he has a lot of problems. 
| can't help feeling sorry for him. 
() She tried to be serious, but she couldn't help laughing. 
(= she couldn't stop herself laughing) 
O l'msorry l'm so nervous. I can't help it. 


(=| can't help being nervous) She couldn't help laughing. 
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Exercises 


57.1 


57.3 


Put the verb into the correct form. 


1 
2 
3 


9 


| was very tired. | tried ...to Keep... my eyes open, but I couldn't. (keep) 

| tried i the shelf, but | wasn'ttall enough. (reach) 

| rang the doorbell, but there was no answer. Then | tried „i on the window, 
but there was still no answer. (knock) 

Wetried s the fire out, but without success. We had to call the fire 
brigade. (put) 

Please leave me alone. PM trying „i . (concentrate) 

Sue needed to borrow some money. She tried sl Carl, but he didn't have 
any. (ask) 

Mr Bennett isn't here right now. Please try oon later. (call) 

The woman's face was familiar. | tried... Where I'd seen her before. 
(remember 

If you have a problem with the computer, try s it. (restart) 


For each picture, write a sentence with need(s) + one of the following verbs: 


| clean cut empty paint tighten ) 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


This room isn't very nice. LE needs. painting... 


The grass is very long. It... os 
The windows are dirty. They... een Re een er 
dec AIC lOOSC sy, ae "T ——————— eae 
MS Dit TS HU ic ested eh ""--"———— 


Which is right? 


1 


ANaAaAAWN 


We spend too much time sitting down. We need j to get more exercise. 

(to get is correct) 

These clothes are dirty. They all need washing / to wash. 

My grandmother isn’t able to look after herself any more. She needs looking / to look after. 
| can't make a decision right now. | need thinking / to think about it. 

Your hair is getting very long. It will need cutting / to cut soon. 

| need a change. | need going / to go away for a while. 

That shirt looks fine. You don't need ironing / to iron it. 

That shirt looks fine. It doesn't need ironing / to iron. 


Put the verb into the correct form. 


ANA 01 i» 00 N20 S 


| don't like him, but | can't help feeling... sorry for him. (feel) 

lve lost my phone. Can you help me ss .forit? (look) 

They were talking very loudly. We couldn't help „sssi what they said. (overhear) 
He looks so funny. Whenever see him, | can't help „i . (smile) 

The fine weather helped s it a really nice holiday. (make) 

Did you help ..... — _the meeting? (organise) 

| think about what happened all the time. | can't help... maak — ..aboutit. (think) 
lean help you nesis ajob. You have to find c one re yourself. (get) 
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Unit 
58 Verb + -ing or to ... 3 (like / would like etc.) 


like / love / hate 


When you talk about repeated actions, you can use -ing orto ... after these verbs. 
So you can say: 

Do you like getting up early? or Do you like to get up early? 
Stephanie hates flying. or Stephanie hates to fly. 

| love meeting people. or |love to meet people. 

| don't like being kept waiting. or ...like to be kept waiting. 

| don't like friends calling me at work. or ...friendsto call me at work. 


eeece 


but 
(1) We use -ing (notto ...) when we talk about a situation that already exists (or existed). 
For example: 
() Paullives in Berlin now. He likes living there. 
(he lives there now and he likes it) 
() Doyou like being a student? (you are a student - do you like it?) 
() The office | worked in was horrible. | hated working there. (I worked there and | hated it) 


(2) There is sometimes a difference between I like to do and I like doing: 


| like doing something =! do it and | enjoy it: 
.) |like cleaning the kitchen. 1 enjoy it.) 


like to do something = | choose to do it (but maybe | don't enjoy it): 
t's not my favourite job, but | like to clean the kitchen as often as possible. 


ote that we use -ing (notto ...) with enjoy and mind: 
enjoy cleaning the kitchen. (not! enjoy to clean) 
don't mind cleaning the kitchen. (not! don't mind to clean) 


ga would like / would love / would hate / would prefer 
Would like / would love etc. are usually followed by to ...: 

.) Pd like (=| would like) to go away for a few days. 

What would you like to do this evening? 

| wouldn't like to go on holiday alone. 


l'd love to meet your family. 
Would you prefer to eat now or later? 


are | like and I would like (I’d like): 
| like playing tennis. / | like to play tennis. (=| like itin general) 
Pd like to play tennis today. (=! want to play today) 


OOOO! 


Com 


"oO 


ee 


Would mind is followed by -ing: 


Would you mind closing the door, please? (not mind to close) 


GS I would like to have (done something) 
| would like to have done something =| regret now that | didn't or couldn't do it: 


() Itsashame we didn't see Anna. | would like to have seen her again. 
O We'd like to have gone away, but we were too busy at home. 


Oe 


We use the same structure after would love / would hate / would prefer: 
©) Poor David! | would hate to have been in his position. 
(O Pd love to have gone to the party, but it was impossible. 
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Exercises 


ET Write sentences about yourself. Do you like these activities? Choose from these verbs: 


| like / don't like love hate enjoy don't mind ) 


(flying) l don't Uke. flying... or -l dont Uke to fy. sss 
(playing cards) ... 

(being alone) ... 
( 
( 
( 


PC UDIM POCA). R——--—-—-—————————— 


| 58.2 | Make sentences using -ing or to .... Sometimes either form is possible. 


i Paul lives in Berlin now. It's nice. He likes it. 

He / like / live / there) .... He. Ukes xig, MYE 
2 Janeisa biology teacher. She likes her job 

She / like / teach / biology) She.. ERA 

3 Joe always has his camera with him and takes z a lot of pictures. 

He / like / take / pictures) .. 

4 |used to work in a supermarket. | didn' t like it much. 

| / not / like / work / there) . ) "ED 
5 Rachelis studying medicine. She likes it. 

She / like / study / medicine) 000 

6 Dan is famous, but he doesn't like it. 

He / not / like / be / famous) . 

7 Jennifer is a very careful person. She doesn' tta ker many risks. 

She not likes take rss) aeececcet ha sauces eth Sena ROAD AD TAE Af ELA UA DP eon he Nace, 
8 | dont like surprises. 

|/ like / know / things / in advance) oct t t 


ES Complete the sentences with a verb in the correct form, -ing or to .... In two sentences either form 
is possible. 


1 It’s fun to go to new places - | enjoy waxing... 

2 ‘Would you like... down?’ ‘No, thanks. I'll stand? 

3 The music is very loud. Would you mind. .it down? 

4 How do you relax? What do you like oo. lh your spare time? 

5 When | have to take a train, I’m always worried that r ln miss it. Sol like 

to the station in plenty of time. 

enjoy isses DUSy. | don't like it when there's nothing to do. 

| would love .. "— E .to your wedding, but I’m afraid I'll be away. 

| don’t like... — n .in this part of town. | want to move somewhere else. 
Do you have: a i minute? Id like.. ess LO VOU about something. 

10 Ifthere's bad news and good news, | like ee. the Dad news first. 
11 Shall we leave now, or would you prefer... .a little? 

12 Steve wants to win every time. He hates „sss 


Oo ON O 


| 58.4 | Write sentences using would ... to have (done). Use the verbs in brackets. 


1 It'sashamel couldn't go to the party. (like) ....| would like to have gone. to the partu. sl 
It's ashame | didn’t see the programme. (like) oon 
l'roelad ldidiEloseqnywatch: (Wake) «mete ttp teet apaamtu fodit t Abana: 
It’s too bad I didn't meet your parents. (love) ttc 
lmgladiwasn sueltos Mie wA "————————— 
We should have travelled by train. (prefer) ttt 


OoU0U14» C) hN2 
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Unit 
59 prefer and would rather 


prefer to ... and prefer -ing 


When you say what you prefer in general, you can use prefer to ... or prefer -ing: 
() Idontlike cities. | prefer to live in the country. or | prefer living in the country. 


You can say: 


prefer something | to something else 


to doing something else 


preterdoinpsonteuing rather than (doing) something else 


prefer to do something | rather than (do) something else 


() Iprefer this coat to the other one. 
() | prefer driving to travelling by train. or 
| prefer driving rather than travelling by train. 
() |prefer to drive rather than travel by train. 
() Sarah prefers to live in the country rather than in a city. 


= would prefer (I'd prefer .. .) 
We use would prefer to say what somebody wants in a specific situation (not in general): 


O ‘Would you prefer tea or coffee? ‘Coffee, please. 


We say ‘would prefer to do something’ (not usually would prefer doing): 
() ‘Shall we go bytrain? ‘’’d prefer to drive’ (=| would prefer ...) 
() Id prefer to stay at home tonight rather than go to the cinema. 


qa would rather (I'd rather ...) 
Pd rather =| would rather. I'd rather do something = I'd prefer to do it. 


We say l'd rather do (not to do). Compare: 
T . 5, | Pd rather drive! (notto drive) 
2 
(2 ‘Shall we go by train? | PE E E 
() Which would you rather do, 


Which would you prefer to do, | go to the cinema or go shopping? 


The negative is "d rather not ... : 
() I’m tired. ld rather not go out this evening, if you don’t mind. 
() ‘Do you want to go out this evening? “Pd rather not: 


We say ‘I’d rather do one thing than do another’: 
©) Vd rather stay at home tonight than go to the cinema. 


q l'd rather somebody did something 
We say 'l'd rather you did something’ (not l’d rather you do): 
.) ‘Who's going to drive, you or me? “Pd rather you drove: (=! would prefer this) 


_) ‘Jack says he'll repair your bike tomorrow, OK? ‘Pd rather he did it today’ 
_) Areyou going to tell Anna what happened, or would you rather | told her? 


We use the past (drove, did etc.) here, but the meaning is present not past. Compare: 
©) Td rather make dinner now. 
I'd rather you made dinner now. (not I'd rather you make) 


I'd rather you didn't (do something) = l’d prefer you not to do it: 

.) Pd rather you didn't tell anyone what | said. 

_) ‘Shall! tell Anna what happened?’ ‘I’d rather you didn’t. 

() ‘Are you going to tell Anna what happened? ‘No. l'd rather she didn't know. 


> 
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Exercises 


EH Which do you prefer? Write sentences using *! prefer (something) to (something else)’. 
i (driving / travelling by train) 


2 (basketball / football) 
prefer sas m EES l 
3 (going to the cinema / watching movies at home) 


4 (being very busy / having nothing to do) 


Now rewrite sentences 3 and 4 using rather than: 


..L. prefer. driving to travelling bu t&m. cc cmmnnnnnnnninnnunniinnnnninnnninnnnn 


5 (1) ..L. prefer. to. drive rather than Havel bu. WAM. 


or. l prefer driving rather than travelling bu trà. nina 


CERAM elsi NR  u————————————— 


| 59.2 | Complete the sentences. Sometimes you need one word, sometimes more. 


Ani /[9 

( Shall we walk — (. l'A rather... get a taxi. 
Do you want to eat now? 'd prefer t0. wait till later. 
Would you like to watch TV? Cla renes, O listen to some MUSIC, 
Do you want to go to a restaurant? ak a EEA Ati oo T A 
Let’s go now. mss Walt a few minutes. 
What about a game of tennis? "d préfer.... tete emecessemes TOT A SWIMM 
| think we should decide now. Deen think about it for a while. 
Would you like to sit down? —— HP tO Stan. 
Do you want me to come with you? "Gitathle actui dita idee ebenso s d TOS 


Noe ow Wl 


Now use the same ideas to complete these sentences using than and rather than. 


€ 0-410014» WNE 


6) PA rather..." fora SWIM 


| 59.3 | Complete the sentences using would you rather I... . 


1 Are you going to make dinner or -would you. rather | made Ùb csusmmanatuninnnininnnn 


2 Are you going to pay the bill or would you rather ....... 


3 Are you going to do the shopping Or... 
4 Are you going to phone Tina Or. s 


| 59.4 | Use your own ideas (one or two words) to complete these sentences. 


i ‘Shall I tell Anna what happened?’ ‘No, I'd rather she... didnt... know? 

2 You can stay here if you want to, but I'd rather you sss with us. 
3 | don’t like this programme. l'd rather not... it. 

4 ld rather work outdoors one work in an office. 

5 Thisis a private matter. ld rather you i. tell anybody else. 

6 

T 

8 

9 


? 


The weather here isn't bad, but I'd rather it T a little warmer. 

don't want to go to the match. Pd prefer... ton TV. 

‘Do you mind ifl open the window? "I'd rather you... I’m feeling cold? 
hate doing the shopping. I'd rather somebody else „sss it. 

10 l'dpreferto go to the beach... go shopping. 
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1) I'd rather...ge&.... ataxi... Man wait for & bus. d 


(1) 

(3) I'd rather. s SOMES TNS] RN —————-——m—T 
IZ (4 LOI pre E acm cea eant nett AO TTG axe Ny teak Aveta th leet seme don Vea aec de cy AR Le MO A E 

(6) 

(7) 
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Unit 


60 


Preposition (in/for/about etc.) + -ing 


qus If a preposition (in/for/about etc.) is followed by a verb, the verb ends in -ing: 
preposition | verb (ing) 
Are you interested | in working for us? 
lm not good | at learning anguages. 
Kate must be fed up | with studying. 
What are the advantages | of having acar? 
Thanks very much | for inviting me to your party. 
How | about meeting for lunch tomorrow? 
Why don't you go out | instead of | sitting at home all the time? 
Amy wentto work | inspite of | feeling ill. 


You can also say ‘instead of somebody doing something’ ‘fed up with people doing something’ etc. : 
() I’m fed up with people telling me what to do. 


qam “= 


before -ing, after -ing: 

.) Before going out, | phoned Sarah. (not Before to go out) 

.) What did you do after leaving school? 

You can also say ‘Before I went out .. ' and‘... after you left school’ 


by -ing (to say how something happens): 

.) Youcan improve your English by reading more. 

_) She made herself ill by not eating properly. 

_) Many accidents are caused by people driving too fast. 

_) The burglars got into the house by breaking a window and climbing in. 


without -ing: 

() Weran ten kilometres without stopping. 

() Itwas a stupid thing to say. | said it without thinking. 

() She needs to work without people disturbing her. or ... without being disturbed. 
() Ihave enough problems of my own without having to worry about yours. 


to * -ing (lookforward to doing something etc.) 


(C 3 


We often use to + infinitive (to do / to see etc.): 
We decided to travel by train. 
Would you like to meet for lunch tomorrow? 


OO 


But to is also a preposition (like in/for/about/with etc.). For example: 
We went from Paris to Geneva. 
| prefer tea to coffee. 


Are you looking forward to the weekend? 


eeo 


If we use a preposition + verb, the verb ends in -ing: 
_) I’m fed up with travelling by train. 
How about going away this weekend? 


(Ca) 
© 
= 
Sr 


en to is a preposition and it is followed by a verb, we use to -ing: 
| prefer driving to travelling by train. (notto travel) 
Are you looking forward to going on holiday? (not looking forward to go) 


OO 


be/get used to -ing => Unit61 Verb + preposition + -ing => Unit 62 
in spite of > Unit 113 Prepositions => Units 121-136 


while/when -ing = Unit 68B 


120 9 
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Exercises 


| 60.1 | Complete the second sentence so that it means the same as the first. 


1 Why is it useful to have a car? 

What are the advantages of ....WAYUNG..6 9... nnns ? 
2 | don’t intend to apply redde 

| have no intention OF s ucla these usas NRI 
3 Helen has a good memory for names. 

Helen is good at 
4 You probably won "t win the lottery. You have little chance. 

You have little chance of... — TS 
5 Did you get into trouble because you were e late? 

Did you get into trouble for .. eR "— ————— rà 
6 We didn't eat at home. We went to a restaurant instead, 

Wewenttoarestaurantinstead: OF sacs ccesnetiadear Seeding ltugtlan pe petat testae aeq dete atate utate i tpe n rad . 
7 We got into the exhibition. We didn’t have to queue. 

WE SOL IMTS TA EX MIDITIOM WITNOUE 2 2. caszcnacavacenemnnacan ————————HáU : 
8 Amyis 90 years old, but she's fit and healthy. 

Amy is fit and healthy despite 


| 60.2 | Complete the sentences using by -ing. Choose from these verbs: 


( borrow break drive press put stand ) 


1 The burglars got into the house... by. breakung..... a window. 

2 Iwas able to reach the top shelf eee ON a chair. 

3 You turn on the computer... sss the button at the back. 

4 Kevin got himself into financial trouble. ———— hada mada sates COO MUCH IMONEY. 
5 You can put people’s lives in danger „s toO fast. 

6 We made the room look nicer eens SOME pictures on the walls. 


| 60.3 | Complete the sentences with a suitable word. Use only one word each time. 


i We ran ten kilometres without ...Stoppug..... 
2 Dan left the hotel without 0. his bill. 
3 |t'sa nice morning. How about... for a walk? 
4 You need to think carefully before . css AN important decision. 
5 Itwasalongtrip. We were tired after... ona train for 36 hours. 
6 I’m not looking forward to... away. I'd prefer to stay here. 
7 Iwas annoyed because the decision was made without anybody ... P me. 
8 After. is ss ssl ..the same job for ten years, Ellie felt she needed z a ji change. 
9 We gotlost because: we went straight on instead of... left. 
10 llike these pictures you took. You're good at... pictures. 
11 Can you touch your toes without... your knees? 
12 We've decided to sell our car. Are you interested in „s it? 


| 60.4 | For each situation, write a sentence with I’m (not) looking forward to. 
1 You are going on holiday next week. How do you feel? 


2 A good friend c of yours is coming to visit you soon. It will be good to see her again. How do you feel? 
3 You'n re > going to the dentist tomorrow. You don't enjoy visits to the dentist. How do you feel? 

Mug tee ———————————————————————— 
4 Rachel doesn’t like school, but she's leaving next summer. How does she feel? 


5 Joe and Helen are moving to a new apartment soon. It's much nicer than where they live now. 
How do they feel? .. 
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Unit 


"ME be/get used to ... (I’m used to ...) 


(cns Study this example situation: 
Sm EJ 


Lisa is American, but she lives in Britain. 
When she first drove a car in Britain, driving on the left 
was a problem for her because: 


She wasn't used to it. 
She wasn't used to driving on the left. 
(because Americans drive on the right) 


But after some time, driving on the left became easier. 
he got used to driving on the left. 


S 
Now it's no problem for Lisa: 
Sheis used to driving on the le 


=y 


Go 


You Can Say: 


LJ 


be 


usedto or 
get 


doing something 


Paul lives alone. He has lived alone for a long time, so it is not strange for him. He's used to it. 
He is used to living alone. 

bought some new shoes. They felt a little strange at first because | wasn’t used to them. 
Our new apartment is on a busy street. | expect we'll get used to the noise, but at the moment 
it's very disturbing. 
Helen has a new job. She has to get up much earlier now than before - at 6.30. She finds this 
difficult because she isn't used to getting up so early. 
Katherine's husband is often away from home. She doesn't mind this. She's used to him 
being away. 


We say ‘be/get used to doing something’ (not I’m used to do). 
() Lisa is used to driving on the left. (notis used to drive) 


() I’m used to living alone. (not |’m used to live) 


OO 


O 


C) 


When we say ‘I am used to ...’, to is a preposition: 
the noise. 
() Were not used to it. 
living here. (not live here) 


Compare to + infinitive (to do, to live etc.): 
O Wedon’t want to live here. 


qE Compare I am used to doing and I used to do: 
| am used to (doing) something = it isn't strange or new for me: 
() Pm used to the weather here. 
©) Pm used to driving on the left because l've lived in Britain a long time. 


| used to do something =! did it regularly in the past but no longer do it. We use this only for the past 
(I used .. ), not for the present. See Unit 18. 

() lused to drive to work every day, but these days | usually go by bike. 

O We used to live just outside the town, but now we live near the centre. 
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Exercises 61 


| 61.1 Complete the sentences using used to + a suitable verb. 
1 lm not lonely. | don't need other people. lm used. to. being... on my own. 


2 |don’t feel good. | stayed up until 3 am. PM NOt niin, tO Ded so late. 
3 Tomorrow | start a new job. l'll have to get... WIth new people. 

4 My feet hurt. | can't go any further. I’m not... ———— EIE X Tale 

5 |likethis part of town. lve been here a long time, SO / m. PECORI: 


| 61.2 | Read about Sarah and Jack. Complete the sentences using used to. 


i Sarah is a nurse. A year ago she started working nights. At first it was hard for her. 
Sarah wasnt used. to. working... nights. It took hera few months to ss 
Now, after a year, it’s normal for her. She... tees, UENS, 


2 Jackhasto drive two hours to work every morning. Many years ago, when he first had to do this, it was 
hard for him and he didn't like it. 


When Jack started working in this job, he eese driving two hours 
to work every morning, but after some time he „i coven it. Now it’s no 
problem for him. Hessen eene Avo hours every morning. 


ES What do you say in these situations? Use !m (not) used to... 


i You live alone. You don't mind this. You have always lived alone. 
FRIEND: Do you get lonely sometimes? 
vou:  No,...'m..used. to. living alone. — 
2 You sleep on the floor. It's OK for you. You have always slept on 1 the floor. 
FRIEND: Wouldn’t you prefer to sleep in a bed? 
YOU:  No,l. " -——— ——————— ——— ae et ceine — ER 
3 You have to work long hours in your j job. Thisi is not a | problem. You have always done this. 
FRIEND: You have to work long hours in your job, don't you? 
YOU: Yes, but | don’t mind that. |... Ina" 
4 You've just moved from a village to a big cil dts busy andy you u don' t like the crowds of people. 
FRIEND: How do you like living here now? 
YOU: It’s different from living in a village. 1... ttt 


| 61.4 | Read the situations and complete the sentences using get/got used to. 
i Some friends of yours have just moved into an apartment on a busy street. It is very noisy. 
They'll have to get used. to. the noise... ——— 
2 Thechildren got a new teacher. She was different from the teacher before her, but this w wasn "t 
a problem for the children. They soon. — 
3 Kate moved from a big houseto a much smaller o one. “She found it strange at first. She had to 
.in a much smaller house. 
4 Anna has lived i in a Britain forteny years. . She didn’ t like the weather when she first came, and she 
still doesn't likeit. She can't. — 
5 Lee got a new job, but his new i salary was s much less. So he had lessn money. 
manco —————————————————— A 


| 61.5 | Complete the sentences using only one word each time. 
1 Lisa had to get used to... lies „on the left. 


2 Daniel used to.. T" S .alot of coffee. Now he prefers tea. 
3 |feel very full after that meal. lm not used to.. pod .So much. 
4 |wouldnt like to share a room. lm used to. — eae .my own room. 
5 USCC TO accetto t hes „a car, but | sold it a few months à ago. 
6 When we were children, we o used to... Rita sees! . swimming very often. 
T There Sed tO... oto betonte a i school here, but it was knocked down a few years ago. 
8 Pm the boss here! I’m not used to s hh s hh told what to do. 
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Verb + preposition + -ing 
(succeed in -ing / insist on -ing etc.) 


We use some verbs + preposition + object. For example: 


If the object is another verb, we use -ing: 


You can use these ve 


approve of 
decide against 
dream of 

feel like 

insist on 

look forward to 
succeed in 


think of/about 


something’ etc. : 


verb + preposition + object 
Wetalked | about the problem. 
| apologised | for what | said. 
verb + preposition + -ing 
Wetalked about going to South America. 
You should apologise | for not telling the truth. 
rbs in the same way: 
Hedoesn'tapprove | of swearing. 
We have decided | against moving to London. 
I wouldn't dream | of asking them for money. 
I don'tfeel | like going out tonight. 
Theyinsisted | on paying for the meal. 
Are you looking forward | to going away? 
Has Paul succeeded | in finding a job yet? 
l'mthinking | of/about buying a house. 
You can also say ‘approve of somebody doing something; ‘look forward to somebody doing 
S as a sport. 


() Idon'tapprove of people killing anima 


() Wearealllooking forward to Andy coming home next week. 


Some verbs can have the structure verb * object * preposition * -ing. 


For example: 
verb + object + preposition + -ing 

accuse ...of He accused | me of telling lies. 
congratulate ...on We congratulated | Lisa on winning the first prize. 
prevent ...from What prevented | you from coming to see us? 
stop ...from The rain didn’t stop | us from enjoying our holiday. 
suspect ... of Nobody suspected | thegeneral | of being a spy. 
thank ...for [thanked | everyone for helping me. 


You can say ‘stop somebody doing’ or ‘stop somebody from doing’: 
J Youcan'tstop me doing what! want. or You can’t stop me from doing ... 


Note this example with not -ing: 
() Heaccused me of not telling the truth. 


Some of these verbs are often used in the passive. For example: 
_) Wewere accused of telling lies. (or... accused of lying) 
_) The general was suspected of being a spy. 


Note that we say ‘apologise to somebody for... : 
_) lapologised to them for keeping them waiting. (not! apologised them) 


decide to ... - Unit 54A 
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Exercises 


EU Complete the sentences. Use only one word each time. 


1 Our neighbours apologised for making... so much noise. 


've always dreamed of a small house by the sea. 
t’s great that Amy and Sam are coming to visit us. I’m looking forward to... 


2 |feellazy. | don’t feel like... any work. 

3 |wanted to go out alone, but Joe insisted on ... .. With me. 

4 lm fed up with my job. I’m thinking of... .. something else. 

5 We can’t afford a car right now, so we've decided against one. 
6 It took us a longtime, but we finally succeeded in „the problem. 
7 

8 


them again. 


| 62.2 | Complete the sentences. Use a preposition + one of these verbs (in the correct form): 


“be eat get goe-out- invite steal - 

| take off tell try use walk ) 

1 Idon’tfeel.. like going. out... this evening. lm too tired. 

2 The police stopped the car because they suspected the driver „m t. 

3 Our flight was delayed. Bad weather prevented the plane i. 

4 Myphoneis very old. I’m thinking... ..a new one. 

5 |didn't want to hear the story but Dan insisted. ..me anyway. 

6 I’m getting hungry. I’m really looking forward ...... something. 

7 |think you should apologise to Sarah. es so rude. 

8 There’s a fence around the lawn to stop people... = ..on the grass. 

9 lm sorry | can't come to your party, but thank you very much.. A E A High 
10 The man who has been arrested is suspected ccc & false passport. 
11 Idid my best. Nobody can accuse me sss BOE. 


| 62.3 | Complete the sentences on the right. 


1 3 It was nice of you to help 
me. Thanks very much. 


Kevin thanked me. for helping Wm... 


you kevin 
2 Plltake you to the Tom insisted 000 ..Ann 
station. | insist. 
ann tom 
3 l hear you got married. Dan congratulated me... 
Congratulations! 
you dan 
4 ¢ Jemthanked sacer tits 
twas nice of you to come 
Z E Thank you. ) TT ETT 
sue jen 
5 E. à Kate apologised ...... 
you kate 
: You don't care Jane accused 
about other people. 
you jane 
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qui 


1 


126 


there’s no point in -ing, it’s worth -ing etc. 


Wesay: | there’s no pointin 
its no use | doing something 
it's no good 


There's no point in having a car if you never use it. 

There was no point in waiting any longer, so we left. 

It's no use worrying about what happened. There's nothing you can do about it. 
It's no good trying to persuade me. You won't succeed. 


OOOO 


‘no point in... but ‘the point of .. ': 
There's no point in having a car. 
What’s the point of having a car if you never use it? 


= 
P 
e 


it's worth 
it's not worth 


= 
D 
n 
w 
x 


doing something 


It's a nice town. It's worth spending a few days there. 
Our flight was very early in the morning, so it wasn’t worth going to bed. 


You can say that something is worth it or not worth it: 
() You should spend a couple of days here. It's worth it. 


J Wedidn't go to bed. It wasn't worth it. 


You can also say that something is worth doing, a movie is worth seeing etc. : 

() Itsagreat movie. It's worth seeing. 

() Thieves broke into the house, but didn't take anything. There was nothing worth stealing. 
() It’s an interesting idea. It's worth thinking about. 


We say: trouble 
have | difficulty | doing something 
a problem 


() Ihad no trouble finding a place to stay. (not trouble to find) 
() Did you have a problem getting a visa? 
() People sometimes have difficulty reading my writing. 


Wesay: | spend : ; 

Waste (time) | doing something 
() Hespent hours trying to repair the clock. 
©) Iwaste a lot of time doing nothing. 


We also say ‘(be) busy doing something: 
() She said she couldn't meet me. She was too busy doing other things. 


We use go -ing for sports and other activities. For example: 

go sailing go swimming go fishing go riding go hiking 
go surfing go scuba diving go skiing go jogging go camping 
How often do you go swimming? 

We went skiing last year. 


Tom isn’t here. He’s gone shopping. 
l've never been sailing. 


>> " 
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Exercises 


| 63.1 | Which goes with which? 


1 It’s a nice town. a | don't believe you're sorry. Ld. 

2 It’s an interesting idea. b We'll never find him. 2. oci 
3 |t's no use standing here talking. c It's not worth getting a taxi. c — 
4 It’s not important. d We have to do something. Ae ieee a 
5 There's no point in looking for him. e Hewon't change his opinion. Ls eee ens 
6 It’s no good apologising to me. f -t’s-werth spending atew-days-here- B. osos: 
7 |t'snot worth arguing with him. g It's not worth worrying about. pape 
8 The hotelis a short walk from here. h It's worth considering. Boden 


| 63.2 | Write sentences beginning There’s no point... 


i Why have a car if you never use it? 
[heres no point. in having a car if you never Use Vs 


2 Why work if you don’t need money? 


3 Don’t try to study if you feel tired. 
4 Why hurry if you have plenty of time? 


| 63.3 | Complete the sentences. 
i | managed to get a visa, but it was difficult. 

lad a problemisogessd d. YUSU Leste tte oe e ne A dn 
2 |find it hard to remember people's names. 
have a problem - 
3 Lucy found a job easily. It wasn’ t a | problem. 
She had no trouble. 
4 It will be easy to get a ticket for the game. 
You won't have any problems ... d 
5 |t was easy for us to understand c one e another, 

WETO GIMCULDY mH "—————————m 


n 


ET Complete the sentences. Use only one word each time. 
1 Iwaste a lot of time deing... nothing. 


2 How much time do you spend... to and from work every day? 

3 Karenis going on holiday tomorrow, SO she's busy. ess; Ter things ready. 

4 | waste too much time mu 

5 There was a beautiful view from the hill. It was worth ... ——X „~ to the top. 

6 We need to stay calm. There's no point in . suse „angry. 

7 Amy is learning to play the guitar. She spends z a slot of time. ae 

8 Gary is enjoying his new job. He's busy... ae dh .onanew / project. 

9 |decided it wasn't worth „s ...forthejob. had no chance of getting it. 
10: IS. MO .gOOG «i ttes to escape. . You won't be able to get out of here. 


| 63.5 | Complete these sentences. Choose from the following and put the verb in the correct form. 
go riding go sailing. go shopping go skiing go swimming . 


1 Ben lives by the sea and he's got a boat, so he often... goes. Sallung...... 
2 |twas a very hot day, so we ... .. in the lake. 
3 There's plenty of snow in the mountains, so we "ll be able to. i 
4 Helen has two horses. She... ‘regularly. 
5 Danisa there He; iceberg There were a few things he needed to buy. 
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to ..., for ... and so that... 


() Icalled the restaurant to reserve a table. 

() What do you need to make bread? 

() We shouted to warn everybody of the danger. 

() Thisletter is to confirm the decisions we made at our meeting last week. 
() The president has a team of bodyguards to protect him. 


In these examples to ... (to reserve .../to make ... etc.) tells us the purpose of something: why 
somebody does something, has something, needs something etc., or why something exists. 


We say ‘a place to park’, ‘something to eat; ‘work to do’ etc. : 
Ga .) It’s hard to find a place to park in the city centre. (= a place where you can park) 
Would you like something to eat? (= something that you can eat) 
Do you have much work to do? (=work that you must do) 


[M 


Sometimes there is a preposition (on, with etc.) after the verb: 
s there a chair to sit on? (=a chair that! can sit on) 
get lonely if there's nobody to talk to. 


need something to open this bottle with. 


eoe): 


Wea 


n 


o say money/time/chance/opportunity/energy/courage (etc.) to do something: 
They gave us money to buy food. 

Do you have much opportunity to practise your English? 

| need a few days to think about your proposal. 


qu Compare for ... andto ... 


eee 


for + noun to + verb 
_) We stopped for petrol. () We stopped to get petrol. 
_) |had to run for the bus. © |hadto runto catch the bus. 


You can say ‘for somebody to do something’: 
_) There weren't any chairs for us to sit on, so we sat on the floor. 


We use for (do)ing to say what something is used for: 
.) This brush is for washing the dishes. 


But we do not use for -ing to say why somebody does something: 
.) Iwentinto the kitchen to wash the dishes. (not for washing) 


( 


What is this switch for? (7 whatis it used for?) 
What did you do that for? (- why did you do that?) 


You can use What ... for? to ask about purpose: 


N so that 
We use so that (notto ...) especially with can/could and will/would: 


() She'slearning English so that she can study in Canada. 
() We moved to London so that we could see our friends more often. 
© Ihurried so that | wouldn't be late. 

(= because | didn't want to be late) 


You can leave out that. So you can say: 
©) hurried so that | wouldn’t be late. or | hurried so | wouldnt be late. 
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Exercises 


| 64.1 | Choose from Box A and Box B to make sentences with to ... 


A i I|shouted B | | wanted to be nearer my friends 
2 lopened the box wanted someone to help me with my work 
3 |moved to a new apartment wanted to report the accident 
4 |couldn't find a knife --wanted-te-warn-people-oFthe-danger- 
5 l|called the police wanted to see what was in it 
6 Icalled the hotel wanted to chop the onions 
7 |employed an assistant wanted to find out if they had any rooms free 


„L shouted, to warn people of. e danger. i 
opened Rd B=) ©), qc c-r 


| 64.2 | Complete these sentences using to + a suitable verb. 


1 The president has a team of bodyguards ...to. protect... him. 

| don't have enough time .. : ade ... all the things | have to do. 

| came home by taxi. | didn’ t have the energy .. — ——— 

Would you like something... Coffee? Tea? 

Can you give me a bag... e. these things in? 

There will be a meeting next week... uds € ..the problem. 

Do you need a visa. es "m .to the United States? 

| saw Helen at the party, but didn' t have; a chance. PETERE to her. 
| need some new clothes. | don't have anything nice s. 
They've passed their exams. They're going to have a party sss 
| can't do all this work alone. | need somebody sss me. 
12 Why are you so scared? There's nothing m afraid of. 


| 64.3 | Put in to or for. 


OMAN AM WN 


rR 
m oO 


1 We stopped for... petrol. 5 Can you lend me money ............ataxi? 
2 We'll need time... make a decision. 6 Do you wear glasses reading? 
3 |wentto the dentist... a check-up. 7 |puton my glasses... read the letter. 
4 He'svery old. He needs somebody .......... 8 Iwish we had a garden the 
take care of him. children 000000... play in. 


| 64.4 | Make one sentence from two, using so that. 
i Ihurried. | didn't want to be late. 
hurried $0. that | wouldn't be late... 
2 |wore warm clothes. | didn't want to get cold. 
wore warm clothes... m — 
3 |gave Mark my phone number. wanted him to be able to contactr me. 
gave Mark my phone number... "—————s 
4 We spoke very quietly. We didn’ 'twant anybody else to hear u us. 
We spoke very quietly .. esc NODOMY else... 
5 Please arrive early. We want to be able to start the meeting on time. 
Please arrive early .... " m m e 
6 We made a list ofthings to do. We didn't want to forget anything. 
We made a list of things to do .. m 
7 |slowed down. | wanted the car behind n me to be able to overtake. 
EtevKeenm————————————————— 
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Unit 


"3E Adjective + to... 


hard to understand, interesting to talk to etc. 


Compare sentences (a) and (b): 


(a) It is hard to understand : 
O James doesn’t speak clearly. 
(b) is hard to understand. 


Sentences (a) and (b) have the same meaning. Note that we say: 
() Heishard to understand. (not He is hard to understand him) 


We use other adjectives in the same way. For example: 
easy nice safe cheap exciting impossible 
difficult good dangerous expensive interesting 


.) Do you think itis safe to drink this water? 
Do you think this water is safe to drink? (notto drink it) 
.) The exam questions were very hard. It was impossible to answer them. 
The exam questions were very hard. They were impossible to answer. 
(not to answer them) 
.) Nicola has lots of interesting ideas. It's interesting to talk to her. 
Nicola is interesting to talk to. (notto talkto her) 


We also use this structure with adjective * noun: 
.) Thisisa difficult question to answer. (not to answer it) 


=a nice of (you) to ... 
We say ‘It’s nice of somebody to ... : 


() Itwas nice of you to take me to the airport. Thank you very much. 


We use other adjectives in the same way. For example: 
kind generous’ careless silly stupid inconsiderate unfair typical 


() It’s silly of Ruth to give up her job when she needs the money. 
() | think it was unfair of him to criticise me. 


qeu sorry to ... / surprised to ... etc. 
You can use adjective + to ... to say how somebody reacts to something: 
() I’m sorry to hear that your mother isn't well. 


We use other adjectives in the same way. For example: 
glad pleased relieved surprised amazed sad disappointed 


Was Julia surprised to see you? 
It was a long and tiring journey. We were glad to get home. 


fad} 


n useto ... after the next / the last / the only / the first / the second (etc.): 

The next train to arrive at platform 4 will be the 10.50 to Liverpool. 

Everybody was late except me. | was the only one to arrive on time. 

If | have any more news, you will be the first to know. (=the first person to know.) 


qo =: 
qo 


OOO 


n say that something is sure/likely/bound to happen: 
Carla is a very good student. She's bound to pass the exam. (7 she is sure to pass) 
It's possible lIl win the lottery one day, but it's not likely to happen. (- it's not probable) 


LIL)» 
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Exercises 


ES Write these sentences in another way, beginning as shown. 


1 It's hard to understand some things. Some things are hard. to understand, " 

2 |twas difficultto open the window. The WINK OW n 
3 It’s impossible to translate some words. | Some words... 
4 It’s expensive to maintain a car. A ess 

5 It’s not safe to eat this meat. This 

6 It’s easy to get to my house from here. My. 


| 65.2 | Make sentences from the words in brackets. 
i [couldn't answer the question. 
difficult question / answer) It was a difficult question to answer... 
2 |t'sa very common mistake. 
easy mistake / make) jc XEM 
3 |like living in this town. 
great place / live) 
4 | wonder why she said that. 
strange thing / say) 


| 65.3 | Complete the sentences. Choose from the box. B 
1 It’s nice of Dan and Kate ... to. invite... me to their party. | to hear 
2 I’ve been travelling a long time. Now PM s. tO be back home. to help 
3 |heard about Tom's accident. | was relieved s that he's OK. -te-invite- 
4 |twas nice. ned ... to remember my birthday. to make 
5 Letme ktibw. M need any assistance. ld be very pleased oe YOU. not 
6 | thought James was about 25. | was... to discover he was 40. of you 
7 It was inconsiderate of our neighbours ...... so much noise. silly 
8 My interview went well. | was disappointed 00000... to be offered the job. amazed 
MI ua ..of meto worry so much about things that are not important. . glad 

| 65.4 | Complete the sentences. Use: the first thesecond the last the only 
1 Nobody spoke before me. Iwas... Me. first person to. speak. 
2 


Everybody else arrived before Paul. 
Paul was . 
Emily passed thee exam. . Al the other students failed, 
Enfilly iue 
4 | complained to the manager. Another customer had already complained, 
habens tS 
5 Nei Armstrong walked on ther moon in 1969. Nobody had done this before him. 
Nel PAST OT ausos tette ttes E E e e teintes 


Ww 


| 65.5 | aae the sentences using the words in brackets and a suitable verb. 


Carla is a very good student. 
she / bound / pass) .... Ne 5. bound. to. pass... the exam. 
2 lm not surprised you're tired after your trip. 


you / bound / tired) 1... esee, ater such a long journey. 
3 Andy has a very bad memory. 
he / sure / forget) . = — — sss anything you tell him. 


4 | don'tthink you'll need an umbrella. 

it / not / likely / rain) ....... 

5 The holidays begin this weekend. 

there / sure / be) 1. d lot of traffic on the roads. 
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MSS to... (afraid to do) and 
E preposition + -ing (afraid of -ing) 


ques afraid to (do) and afraid of (do)ing 


| am afraid to do something = 
| don't want to do it because it is dangerous or the result could be bad. 
() This part of town is dangerous. People are afraid to walk here at night. 
(= they don't walk here at night because it is dangerous) 
() James was afraid to tell his parents what had happened. 
(= he didn't tell them because he thought they would be angry) 


| am afraid of something happening = 
| am afraid that something bad will happen. 
(J The path was icy, so we walked very carefully. We were afraid of falling. 
(= we were afraid that we would fall — not afraid to fall) 
() Idontlike dogs. I’m always afraid of being bitten. 
(7 l'm afraid that | will be bitten — not afraid to be bitten) 


So, you are afraid to do something because you are afraid of something happening as a result: 
() Iwas afraid to go near the dog because | was afraid of being bitten. 


qa interested in (do)ing and interested to (do) 
l'm interested in doing something - I'm thinking of doing it, | would like to do it: 


_) Let me know if you're interested in joining the club. (notto join) 
.) | tried to sell my car, but nobody was interested in buying it. (not to buy) 

| was interested to hear/see/know something = it was interesting for me. For example: 
_) |was interested to hear that Tanya left her job. 

=| heard this and it was interesting for me) 

() V’llask Mike for his opinion. | would be interested to know what he thinks. 

(= it would be interesting for me to know what he thinks) 

This structure is the same as surprised to ... / glad to ... etc. (see Unit 65C): 

() |was surprised to hear that Tanya left her job. 


( 


qum sorry for ... and sorry to ... 
We use sorry for (doing) to apologise for something: 
.) l'm sorry for shouting at you yesterday. (notsorry to shout) 


You can also Say: 
'm sorry | shouted at you yesterday. 


'm sorry to hear that Nicky lost herjob. (notsorry for) 


We use sorry to ... to say that we regret something that happens: 
E 've enjoyed my stay here. l'll be sorry to leave. 


We also say ‘I’m sorry to .. to apologise at the time we do something: 
() l'm sorry to bother you, but! need to ask you a question. 


qu We say: | | want to (do), I'd like to (do) but lm thinking of (do)ing 
| hope to (do) | dream of (do)ing 


| failed to (do) | succeeded in (do)ing 

| allowed them to (do) | prevented them from (do)ing 
| plan to (do) lm looking forward to (do)ing 
| promised to (do) l insisted on (do)ing 


Verb * to... Units 54-55 Verb + preposition * -ing -> Unit 62 sorry to... 3 Unit 65C 
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Exercises 


ES Write sentences using afraid to ... or afraid of -ing. 


i Thestreets here are not safe at night. 

a lot of people / afraid / go / out) A lot of people are afraid. to. go. out... 

2 We walked very carefully along the icy path. 

we / afraid / fall) ..We were afraid of falling... 

3 | don't usually carry my passport with me. 

| / afraid / lose / it) wou. 

4 |thought she would be angry if told her what had happened. 

| / afraid / tell / her) 

5 Weranto the station. 

we / afraid / miss / ourtrain) wu... CC—— —— 
6 In the middle of the film there was a very y horrifying sc scene. 

we / afraid / look) . . 

7 The vase was very valuable, SO | held it carefully. 

| / afraid / drop / it) .. 

8 Ifthere’s anything you | want to know; you can naskr me. 

don’t / afraid / ask) .. en 

9 | was worried because w we e didn’ t have much petrol. - 

Marat rUTOUEO DENOI NN Em 


ct 


| 66.2 | Complete the sentences using interested in... or interested to .. 


buy hear 
lm trying to sell my car, but nobody is interested. in. buying... it. 


NI COLES T c— eens .. her own business. 
| saw Joe recently. You'll be... that he's getting married soon. 
| didn't enjoy school. | wasn’t.. 

| went to a public meeting to discuss the plans fora anew / road. v was. 

how people felt about the project. 

6 Paul doesn't enjoy sightseeing. He's not. 


.. Choose from these verbs: 


know look start study - 


OBWNF ; 


.. at old buildings. 


| 66.3 | Complete the sentences using sorry for ... or sorry to .... Use the verb in brackets. 


1 I'm. sorry to bother you, but | need to ask you something. (bother) 
2 Wewere.. .. that you can't come to the wedding. (hear) 
3 miss 7 .. bad things about you. | didn’t mean what | said. (say) 
4 Itsa shame Alani is leaving the company. l'll be... PEE ..him go. (see) 
B bsec ee Ee AR .So much noise ‘last night. (make) 
ES Complete the sentences in each group using the verb in brackets. 
1 a We wanted to leave... the building. 
b We weren't allowed oem the building. | (leave) 
c We were prevented wo... „~ the building. 
2 a Sam and Chris hoped .. .the problem. 
b Sam failed _the problem. i (solve) 
c Chris succeeded M ou... the problem. 
3 a PM thinking sss. aWay next week. 
b Pm planning ss. away next week. 
© Pd lke ss" away next week. 
d Pm looking forward a away next week. 
4 a Helen wanted wenn Ime lunch. 
b Helen insisted s ME lunch. l (b 
i uy) 
c Helen promised sss. me lunch. 
d Helen wouldn't dream one ME lunch. 
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Unit 


"ya see somebody do and see somebody doing 


Qo Study this example situation: 


Tom got into his car and drove off. You saw this. 
You can say: 
() Isaw Tom get into his car and drive off. 


We say ‘I saw him do something’ (= he did it 
and | saw this). In the same way, you can say: 


hear 

listen to | somebody do something 
watch something happen 

feel 


() Ididn't hear you come in. (you came in - | didn't hear this) 
(J Lisa suddenly felt somebody touch her on the shoulder. 


qum Study this example situation: 


Yesterday you saw Kate. She was waiting for a bus. 
You can say: 
© Isaw Kate waiting for a bus. 


We say ‘I saw her doing something’ (= she was doing it and | saw this). 
In the same way, you can say: 


hear 
listen to 
watch somebody doing something 
feel something happening 
smell 
find 


| could hear it raining. (it was raining - | could hear it) 

Listen to the birds singing! 

Can you smell something burning? 

We looked for Paul and finally we found him sitting under a tree eating an apple. 


= Study the difference in meaning: 


| saw him do something = he did something and | saw this. 
| saw the complete action from start to finish: 
() Hejumped over the wall and ran away. | saw this. 
— | saw him jump over the wall and run away. 
() They went out. | heard this. — | heard them go out. 


OOOO 


| saw him doing something = he was doing something and | saw this. 
| saw him in the middle of doing something (not from start to finish): 
() Isaw Tom as! drove past in my car. He was walking along the street. 
— |saw Tom walking along the street. 
() |heard them. They were talking. — | heard them talking. 


Sometimes the difference is not important and you can use either form: 
() I’veneverseen herdance. or l'veneverseen her dancing. 
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Exercises 


i a Tom doesn’t have the keys. He...96w€... them to Lisa. (give) 
b Tom doesn't have the keys. I saw him them to Lisa. (give) 
2.8 Cd ctt outside our house, and then it drove off again. (stop) 
b We heard a car... outside our house, and then it drove off again. (stop) 
3 a Ben gave me the envelope and watched Me „i it. (open) 
b Ben gave me the envelope and 1... t. (open) 
4 a Sarahis Canadian. | heard her... she's from Toronto. (say) 
b Sarah is Canadian. She... Shes from Toronto. (say) 
5a Am over in the street, so we went to help him. (fall) 
b We saw aman. over in the street, so we went to help him. (fall) 


</> You and a friend saw, heard or smelt something. Complete the sentences. 


d et i 
UNT 


L i n | [ook theres Linda. 


What's that smell? Listen. That's Bill. ` d " E 


We saw Clare „o "EMT icis 


3 We saw David and Helen t d « 
4 We could smell something ......... i 1 
5 We could hear... 

6 


< Complete the sentences. Use these verbs (in the correct form): 


^ 


crawl cry explode -get happen lie put ride say slam -stand tell | 


The bus stopped at the bus stop but | didn't see anybody ....et.... off. 

| saw two people standing... outside your house. | don't know who they were. 
| thought | heard somebody sss hs ‘Hi’, so | turned round. 

There was an accident outside my house, but | didn’t see it 1 
Listen. Can you hear a baby sss? 

| know you took the key. | saw you sss. Itin your pocket. 

We listened to the old man his story from beginning to end. 
Everybody heard the bomb ........... Itwas a tremendous noise. 

Oh! | can feel something up my leg. It must be an insect. 

| looked out of the window and saw Dan „s his bike along the road. 
| heard somebody on. a door in the middle of the night. It woke me up. 
When I got home, | found a cat... on the kitchen table. 
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Unit 


‘4:4 -ing clauses (He hurt his knee playing football.) 


Nu Study this example: 


Kate is in the kitchen. She's making coffee. 
You can say: 

() Kate isin the kitchen making coffee. 

-ing clause 

You can use -ing in this way when two things happen 
at the same time: 
.) Aman ran out of the house shouting. 
(= he ran out of the house and he was shouting) 
Do something! Don’t just stand there doing nothing! 
Be careful crossing the road. 


OO 


Wea 


so use -ing when one action happens during another action: 

—) Joe hurt his knee playing football. (= while he was playing) 

_) Did you cut yourself shaving? (=while you were shaving) 

You can also say ‘while doing something’ and ‘when doing something’: 
Joe hurt his knee while playing football. 


Be careful when crossing the road. (=when you are crossing) 


OOS8 


() Having found a hotel, we looked for somewhere to eat. 


quera When one action happens before something else, we use having (done) for the first action: 
() Having finished her work, she went home. 


You can also say after -ing: 
() After finishing her work, she went home. 


These structures are used more in written English than in spoken English. 
When we begin a sentence with ‘Having (done something)’ or ‘After (doing something), we 
write a comma (,) after this part of the sentence: 

() Having finished her work, she went home. 


comma 


You can also use -ing to explain something, or to say why somebody does something. 
The sentence usually begins with -ing: 


() Feeling tired, | went to bed early. (= because l| felt tired) 
l -ing clause — 


() Being unemployed, he doesn't have much money. (= because he is unemployed) 
() Not having a car, she finds it difficult to get around. 
(= because she doesn't have a car) 


We use having (done) for something that is complete before something else: 
() Having seen the film twice, | didn't want to see it again. 
(= because | had seen it twice) 


These structures are used more in written English than in spoken English. 
When we begin a sentence with -ing (Feeling tired .../ Not knowing .../ Having seen ... etc.), we write 
a comma (,) after this part of the sentence. 

() Not knowing what to do, | called my friend to ask her advice. 
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Exercises 


| 68.1 | Choose from Box A and Box B to make sentences. Use -ing. 


A i Katewasinthekitchen: B | She was trying not to make a noise. 

2 Amy was sitting in an armchair. She looked at the sights and took pictures. 
3 Nicola opened the door carefully. She said she would be back in an hour. 

4 Sarah went out. She was reading a book. 

5 Lisa worked in Rome for two years. She-vas-making-coffee. 

6 Anna walked around the town. She was teaching English. 


2: AmywWas'sitting ln ar-armmieliall ssec acice A tnbbundi itenim aud neg du dinde dt 
C e tem cht ak rate M MU LLL S mM M EU M EM LE 
6 


Put the words in the right order. 


1 Joe (knee / football / his / hurt / playing) Joe nurt his knee. Playing, Football. ss 
2 |(inthe rain / wet / got / very / walking) 
3 Laura (to work / had / driving / an accident) 

Laura ... rr ———————— 
4 My friend (off / slipped / a bus / getting / and fell) 

My friend ... ——————— ——m 
5 Emily (trying / her lacis heavy Box qd li ift / hurt) 

zn ee" EE " m————— "———— A H— 
6 Two people were (to put out / by smoke / the fire / overcome / trying) 

loboris I ——————————————————— stented 


| 68.3 | Complete the sentences. Use Having + a suitable verb. 


68.4 


1 Having finished her work, Katherine left the office and went home. 

„our tickets, we went into the theatre and took our seats. 

„the problem, I think we'll be able to find a solution. 

..he was hungry, Joe now says he doesn't want to eat anything. 

his job recently, James is now unemployed. 

.. most of his life in London, Sam has now gone to live in a small village 


Am 4» C hN2 


in the country. 


Make one sentence from two. Begin with -ing or Not -ing. Sometimes you need to begin with 
Having .... Don’t forget the comma (.). 


i | felt tired. So! went to bed early. 
„Feeling. tired... went to bed early. 

2 |thoughtthey might be hungry. So | offered them something to eat. 
snes ccna age ae n madens ...l offered them something to eat. 
3 Robertis a vegetarian. So he doesn't eat any kind of meat. 
; " . Robert doesn't eat any kind of meat. 
4 | didn’ t have: a | phone. So hadr no way yak contacting anyone. 
„I had no way of contacting anyone. 
5 Sarah has travelled a lot. So she knows: a lot about other cou ntries. 

..Sarah knows a lot about other countries. 
6 lv wasn't able to speak the local language. So [ had trouble communicating. 

„I had trouble communicating. 
7 We had spent nearly allo our money. $i we couldn’ t afford to stay at a hotel. 
...we couldn't afford to stay at a hotel. 
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Unit 
69 Countable and uncountable 1 


qus A noun can be countable or uncountable: 
Countable Uncountable 


() leata banana every day. ©) leat rice every day. 


© | like bananas. © like rice. 
Banana is a countable noun. Rice is an uncountable noun. 
A countable noun can be singular (banana) An uncountable noun has only one form (rice). 
or plural (bananas). There is no plural. 
We can use numbers with countable nouns. We cannot use numbers with uncountable 
So we can say one banana, two bananas nouns. We cannot say ‘one rice; ‘two rices? 
etc. etc. 
Examples of nouns usually countable: Examples of nouns usually uncountable: 
() Kate was singing a song. () Kate was listening to music. 
(J Theresa nice beach near here. () There's sand in my shoes. 
O Doyou havea ten-pound note? (©) Doyou have any money? 
©) Itwasnt your fault. It was an accident. () Itwasn’t your fault. It was bad luck. 
() Thereare no batteries in the radio. () There is no electricity in this house. 
(©) We don’t have enough cups. () We don’t have enough water. 


qom You can use a/an with singular countable We do not use a/an with uncountable nouns. 
nouns: We do not say ‘a sand’, ‘a music’, ‘a rice’. 
a beach a student an umbrella 


But you can often use a ... of. For example: 
a bowl / a packet / a grain of rice 


You cannot use singular countable nouns alone You can use uncountable nouns alone 
(without a/the/my etc.): (without the/my/some etc.): 
() Doyou want a banana? () leat rice every day. 
not want banana) () There’s blood on your shirt. 
() There’s been an accident. () Can you hear music? 
not There's been accident) 
You can use plural countable nouns alone: 


© llike bananas. (= bananas in general) 
©) Accidents can be prevented. 


= You can use some and any with plural You can use some and any with uncountable 
countable nouns: nouns: 
O Wesang some songs. () We listened to some music. 
(J Did you buy any apples? () Did you buy any apple juice? 
We use many and few with plural countable We use much and little with uncountable 
nouns: nouns: 
O Wedidn'ttake many pictures. () Wedidn'tdo much shopping. 
() Ihavea few things to do. () |havea little work to do. 


Á Countable and uncountable 2 => Unit 70 children / the children > Unit 75 some and any > Unit 85 
138 many/much/few/little => Unit 87 
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Exercises 


| 69.1 | Some of these sentences need a/an. Correct the sentences where necessary. 


1 Joe goes everywhere by bike. He doesn’t have car... He. doesnt have a car. TRES 
2 Helen was listening to music when | arrived. Eo pov vr 
3 We went to very nice restaurant last weekend. 
4 | brush my teeth with toothpaste. 

5 l|use toothbrush to brush my teeth. 

6 Can you tell me if there’s bank near here? 

7 My brother works for insurance company. 

8 | don’t like violence. 

9 When we were in Rome, we stayed in big hotel. 
10 Ifyou have problem, lIl try and help you. 

11 | like your suggestion. It’s interesting idea. 

12 Can you smell paint? 

13 |like volleyball. It's good game. 

14 Lisa doesn't usually wear jewellery. 

15 Jane was wearing beautiful necklace. 

16 Doesthis city have airport? 


| 69.2 | Complete the sentences using the following words. Use a/an where necessary. 


( accident. biscuit blood coat decision electricity - | 
. ice interview key moment music question |. 
1 The road is closed. There's been an accident... 
2 Listen! Can you hear ... music... ? 
3 |couldn't get into the house. | didn’t have... RS 
4 |t's very warm today. Why are you wearing... H ERER 
5 Would you like... ces] N | your drink? 
6 Are you hungry? Have. — conl 
7 Our lives would be very difficult without... TENTE NT 
8 Excuse me, can | ask you sss Y. 
9 Pm not ready yet. Can you wait c , please? 
10 The heart pumps... " "e .. through the body. 
ii We can’t delay much longer v We have to make... c "e . soon, 
12 PAM s ..for a job yesterday. dt went quite well. 


EX Complete the sentences using the following words: 


air day friend joke language meat 


\ patience people -picture queue space umbrella | 


Sometimes the word needs to be plural (-s), and sometimes you need to use a/an. 


i |had a camera with me, but | didn't take any... pictures... 

2 There are seven oon iN a week. 

3 Avegetarian is a person who doesn't eat.. E AT E 

4 Outside the cinema there was sss. Of people waiting to see the film. 
5 l'mnot good at telling s. 
6 
* 
8 
9 


..of mine. 


Last night | went out with some... T 
in town today. The streets were almost empty. 


There were very few... ] 
lm going out for a walk. | need some fresh. - 
Paul always wants things quickly. He doesn't have much . "E Pae 
10 Ithink it's going to rain. Do you have... — oem xl could borrow? 
11 How many... E ER .can you speak? 
12 Our flat is very y small. We dor’ t have much... 
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Unit 
70 Countable and uncountable 2 


qu 


Many nouns are sometimes countable, and sometimes uncountable. Usually there is a difference in meaning. 


Uncountable 


can't work here. There's too much 
noise. (= noise in general) 

need some paper to write on. 

= material for writing on) 

You’ve got very long hair. (not hairs) 
- all the hair on your head) 

You can’t sit here. There isn't room. 
- space) 

was offered the job because | had a 
ot of experience. (not experiences) 
= experience of that type of job) 


can’t wait. | don’t have time. 


Compare: 
Countable 
() Did you hear a noise just now? L. 
- a specific noise) 
() Iboughta paper to read. E 
= a newspaper) 
.) There’s a hair in my soup! O 
= one single hair) 
.) This is a nice room. O 
=a room ina house) 
.) |had some interesting experiences a 
while | was travelling. 
= things that happened to me) 
() Enjoy your trip. Have a great time! E 
Coffee/tea/juice/beer etc. (drinks) are normally uncountable: 
.) Idontlike coffee very much. 
But you can say a coffee (= a cup of coffee), two coffees (= two cups) etc. : 
_) Two coffees and an orange juice, please. 


LJ 


These nouns are usually uncountable: 


accommodation behaviour damage 
advice bread furniture 
baggage chaos information 


luck permission traffic 
luggage progress weather 
news scenery work 


We do not normally use a/an with these nouns: 
() I’m going to buy some bread. or 
Enjoy your holiday! 


These 


News is uncountable, not plural: 
The news was unexpected. (not The news were) 


| hope you have good weather. 


...a loaf of bread. (not a bread) 


(not a good weather) 


nouns are not usually plural (so we do not say ‘breads’, ‘furnitures’ etc.): 
Where are you going to put all your furniture? (not furnitures) 
Let me know if you need more information. (not informations) 


Travel (noun) means ‘travelling in general’ (uncountable). We do not say ‘a travel’ to mean a trip 


or a journey: 
() They spend a lot of money on travel. 


() We had avery good trip/journey. (not a good travel) 


Compare these countable and uncountable nouns: 


Countable 

I’m looking for a job. 

What a beautiful view! 

It’s a nice day today. 

We had a lot of bags. 
These chairs are mine. 
That’s a good suggestion. 


Ses) Se eB) 


There were a lot of cars. 
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Uncountable 


lm looking for work. (nota work) 
What beautiful scenery! 

It’s nice weather today. 

We had a lot of baggage/luggage. 
This furniture is mine. 

That’s good advice. 

There was a lot of traffic. 


%7 Countable and uncountable 1-9 Unit 69 American English => Appendix 7 


Exercises 


70.1 


70.2 


70.3 


70.4 


Which is correct? 


i a The engine is making strange noise / a strange noise. What is it? (a strange noise is correct) 
We live near a busy road so there’s a lot of noise / there are a lot of noises. 


a 

b 

a Light/A light comes from the sun. 

b | thought there was somebody in the house because there was light / a light on inside. 
a Iwasin a hurry this morning. | didn’t have time / a time for breakfast. 

b We really enjoyed our holiday. We had great time / a great time. 
a 
b 
a 
b 


Can I have glass of water / a glass of water, please? 

Be careful. The window has been broken and there's broken glass / a broken glass on the floor. 
We stayed at a hotel. We had very nice room / a very nice room. 

We have a big garage. There's room / a room for two cars. 


Which is correct? 


E 


Did you have nice weather / -anice weather. when you were away? (nice weather is correct) 
We were very unfortunate. We had bad luck / a bad luck. 

Our travel / journey from Paris to Moscow by train was very tiring. 

When the fire alarm rang, there was complete chaos / a complete chaos. 

Bad news don't / doesn't make people happy. 

There's some lovely scenery / a lovely scenery in this part of the country. 

| like my job, but it's very hard work / a very hard work. 

| want to print some documents, but the printer is out of paper / papers. 

The trip took a long time. There was heavy traffic / a heavy traffic. 

Your hair is / Your hairs are too long. You should have it / them cut. 


OMAN aU BWN 


Hd 
e 


Complete the sentences using the following words. Use the plural C 5) where necessary. 


“advice chair damage experience experience \ 


| : s 
. furniture hair luggage permission progress 


We didn’t have much ....l4ggage.... - just two small bags. 

We have no... ss, NOt even a bed or a table. 

There is room for everybody to sit dow There are plenty of... 

Who is that woman with short a? Do you know her? 

Carla’s English is better than it was. She’s made good 

If you want to take pictures here, you need to ask for 

| didn’t know what | should do, so asked Chris for... 

| don’t think Dan should get the job. He doesn’t have enough "— 
Kate has done many interesting things. She could write a book about her... 

TRE sss. caused by the storm will cost a lot to repair. 


OMAN ADU BPWYN 


[n 
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What do you say in these situations? Use the word in brackets in your sentence. 


i Yourfriends have just arrived at the station. You can't see any cases or bags. You ask: 
luggage) Do... you. haye any. 9994€. ..... l . a 


2 You go to a tourist office. You want to know about places to visiti inthe town. 

information) I'd like .. "em 
3 You are a student. You want your teacher to advise y you u about which Courses ;to do. You Say: 

advice) Can you give... NS. 

4 You applied for a job andy you "ve just heard that you \ were e successful. You call Tom and: Say: 

good news) Hi, Tom. 1... — . | got the job! 
5 You are at the top of a deret Youc can see avery y long w way. it’s beautiful. You say: 

MINE E MN—————————————— OP SIE IC! 
6 You look out of the window. The weather is horrible: cold, wet and windy. You say: 


weather) What... 
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Countable nouns with a/an and some 


Countable nouns can be singular or plural: 


adog  achild theevening this party an umbrella 
dogs  somechildren  theevenings these parties two umbrellas 


Before singular countable nouns you can use a/an: 
Bye! Have a nice evening. 
Do you need an umbrella? 


@ i 


You cannot use singular countable nouns alone (without a/the/my etc.): 
She never wears a hat. (notwears hat) 

Be careful of the dog. 

What a beautiful day! 


Did you hurt your leg? 


UUU) S 
=} 


We use a/an ... to say what kind of thing something is, or what kind of person somebody is: 
.) That’s a nice table. 

In the plural we use the noun alone (not some ...): 

.) Those are nice chairs. (not some nice chairs) 


Compare singular and plural: 


O Adogis an animal. () Dogs are animals. 

O lman optimist. O We're optimists. 

() My father is a doctor. O My parents are both doctors. 

© Janeisa really nice person. () Jane and Ben are really nice people. 
O Whata lovely dress! O What awful shoes! 


We say that somebody has a long nose / a nice face / blue eyes / long fingers etc. : 


() Jack has a long nose. () Jack has blue eyes. 
(not the long nose) (not the blue eyes) 


We use a/an when we say what somebody’s job is: 
() Sandraisa nurse. (not Sandra is nurse) 
() Would you like to be an English teacher? 


You can use some with plural countable nouns. We use some in two ways. 


(1) some = a number (of) / a few (of) / a pair (of): 

_) lveseen some good movies recently. (not lve seen good movies) 
Some friends of mine are coming to stay at the weekend. 

| need some new sunglasses. (= a new pair of sunglasses) 


© 
zb 
o 
=) 
< 


ou can say the same thing with or without some. For example: 
| need (some) new clothes. 
The room was empty apart from a table and (some) chairs. 


| love bananas. (notsome bananas) 


Do not use some when you are talking about things in general (see Unit 75): 
a My aunt is a writer. She writes books. (notsome books) 


(2) some - some but not all: 
() Somechildren learn very quickly. (but not all children) 
.) Tomorrow there will be rain in some places, but most of the country will be dry. 
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Exercises 


(| What are these things? Choose from the box and write a sentence. 


1 an eagle AES A bd S S A, 

2 apigeon, a duck and a penguin „Meyre BUDE see e eitis bird(s) 

3 carrots and onions flowers) 

4 atulip E 

5 Earth, Mars and Jupiter ing ee) 

6 chess —————— A planet(s) 

7 ahammer, a saw and a screwdriver river(s) 

8 the Nile, the Rhine and the Mekong "E tool(s) 

9 amosquito "mm . vegetable(s). 
10 Hindi, Arabic and Swahili B 7 


7 Read about what these people do. What are their jobs? Choose from: 


| chef interpreter journalist -nurse plumber surgeon tour guide waiter | 


1 Sarah looks after patients in hospital. ...9h&'$. & YMKSe. e s s 

2 Gary works in a restaurant. He brings the food to the tables. He... 

3 Jane writes articles for a newspaper. ss 

4 Kevin works in a hospital. He operates on people. . 

5 Jonathan cooks in a restaurant. 

6 Dave installs and repairs water pipes. 

7 Anna shows visitors round her city and tells them about m 

8 Lisa translates what people are saying from one language into another, SO that they: can understand 
each other. ...... 


y= Which is right? 

Most of my friends are students /-some-students. (students is correct) 
Are you careful driver / a careful driver? 

| went to the library and borrowed books / some books. 

Mark works in a bookshop. He sells books / some books. 

l've been walking for hours. lve got sore feet / some sore feet. 

| don't feel very well. I’ve got sore throat / a sore throat. 

What lovely present / a lovely present! Thank you very much. 

| met students / some students in a cafe yesterday. They were from China. 
It might rain. Don't go out without umbrella / without an umbrella. 
People / Some people learn languages more easily than others. 


[2n 


«o o -10» 01» C ND 


pa 
e 


|.) Putin a/an or some where necessary. If no word is necessary, leave the space empty. 


[an 


lve seen ...$0€...... good movies recently. 
Are you feeling all right? Do you have ...4.... headache? 
| know lots of people. Most of them are................ students. 
When | was.....................child, | used to be very shy. 
birds, for example the penguin, cannot fly. 
Would you like to be... actor? 
Questions, questions, questions! You're always asking... questions! 
| didn't expect to see you. What...................... surprise! 
Do you like staying in... hotels? 
Tomorrow is a holiday. wu... shops will be open, but most of them will be closed. 
Those are .............. nice shoes. Where did you get them? 
You need visa to visit... countries, but not all of them. 
Kate is... teacher. Her parents were i. teachers too. 
| don't believe him. He's wu... liar. He's always telling... lies. 


OMAN ADO BW DN 
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Unit 


rp a/an and the 


qc Study this example: 


| had a sandwich and an apple 
for lunch. 


| Joe says ‘a sandwich’ ‘an apple’ because this is 
a 


_ the first time he talks about them. 


The sandwich wasn't very good, 
butthe apple was nice. 


=<" Joe now says ‘the sandwich; ‘the apple’ 
because we know which sandwich and 
which apple he means - the sandwich and 
| the apple he had for lunch. 


Compare a and the in these examples: 
() Aman and a woman were sitting opposite me. The man was American, but | think the 
woman was British. 
() When we were on holiday, we stayed at a hotel. Sometimes we ate at the hotel and 
sometimes we went to a restaurant. 


We use the when we are thinking of a specific thing. Compare a/an and the: 
() Timsat down on a chair. (maybe one of many chairs in the room) 


Tim sat down on the chair nearest the door. (a specific chair) 
O Doyouhavea car? (nota specific car) 
| cleaned the car yesterday. (= my car) 


We use a/an when we say what kind of thing or person we mean. Compare: 
() Westayed ata very cheap hotel. (a type of hotel) 
The hotel where we stayed was very cheap. (a specific hotel) 


We use the when it is clear which thing or person we mean. For example, in a room we talk about the 
RN o light / the floor / the ceiling / the door / the carpet etc. : 

_) Canyou turn off the light, please? (=the light in this room) 

.) |tooka taxi to the station. (= the station in that town) 

.) (inashop) ld like to speak to the manager, please. (= the manager of this shop) 
We also say ‘(go to) the bank / the post office’: 

| have to go to the bank and then I'm going to the post office. 
(The speaker is usually thinking of a specific bank or post office.) 


(go to) the doctor / the dentist’: 


LJ) 2 


and 
Clare isn’t well. She’s gone to the doctor. 
dont like going to the dentist. 


Compare the and a: 

() Ihave to go to the bank today. 
s there a bank near here? 
dont like going to the dentist. 
y sister is a dentist. 


We say ‘once a week / three times a day / £1.50 a kilo’ etc. : 
qz () Igoto the cinema about once a month. 
() ‘How much are those potatoes?” ‘£1.50 a kilo: 
() Helen works eight hours a day, six days a week. 


>> A : 
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Exercises 


[9 V Putin a/an or the. 


i This morning | bought ....&.... BOOK AN we magazine. a DOO is in my bag, 
but | can't remember where | put... magazine. 

2 |saw............. accident this morning. eases car crashed into... tree. 
eee AVET Of i. car wasn't hurt, but... car was badly damaged. 

3 There are two cars parked outside... Blue one and... grey one. blue 
one belongs to my neighbours. | don't know who s owner of... grey one is. 

4 My friends live in... old house in on. smallvillage. There is on. beautiful 
garden behind ................. house. | would like to have .............. garden like that. 


WYA Putin a/an or the. 
1 


£D 


This house is very nice. Does it have garden? 

It's a beautiful day. Let's sitin garden. 

| like living in this house, but it's a shame that... garden is so small. 
Can you recommend .............. good restaurant? 

We had dinner in... very nice restaurant. 

We had dinner in... best restaurant in town. 

What's ............. name of that man we met yesterday? 

We stayed at a very nice hotel - | can’t remember ............. name now. 

My neighbour has... French name, but in fact she's English, not French. 
Did Paula get... job she applied for? 

It’s not easy to get... job at the moment. 

Do you enjoy your work? Is it ......... Interesting job? 

‘Are you going away next week? ‘No, week after next. 
m going away for... Week in September. 

Gary has a part-time job. He works three mornings .............. week. 


C € 0.0 ow A oe O C 0 oo St 


(= Putin a/an or the where necessary. 


Would you like apple? „Would. you ke. an apple? shes 
How often do you goto dentist? — e 
Can you close door, please? 

| have problem. | need your help. 
How far is it from here to station? ————— 
l'm going to post office. | won't be long. dM Es 
Paul plays tennis. He's very good player. 

There isn't airport near where | live. 
Nearest airport is 70 miles away. 
There were no chairs, so we sat on floor. 
Have you finished with book | lent you? 
Chris has just got job in bank in Zurich. 
We live in small apartment in city centre. 
There's shop at end of street I live in. 


OANA OA BRWHN BE 


m. 
e 
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1 Answer these questions. Where possible, use once a week / three times a day etc. 


i How often do you go to the cinema? ... Three. or. four. times. &. year. 
How often do you go to the dentist? tt 
How often doyou goaway en holiday? teet ebbe ao tace tuli bed 
How long do you usually sleep? sssrinin 
How often do you go out IN the evening? ..... 
How many hours of TV do you watch (on average)? .. 

What's the usual speed limit in towns in your country? Ls 


Noon f WN 
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We use the when there is only one of something: 

_) Have you ever crossed the equator? 
(there is only one equator) 

Our apartment is on the tenth floor. 
Buenos Aires is the capital of Argentina. 
I'm going away at the end of this month. 


THE EQUATOR ——B> Li. 5e. 


eee 


We use the + superlative (best, oldest etc.): 


What’s the longest river in Europe? 


Os 


are the and a/an (see also Units 71-72): 

The sun is a star. (= one of many stars) 

The hotel where we stayed was a very old hotel. 
We live in an apartment on the tenth floor. 
What’s the best way to learn a language? 


Com 


"oj 


(HEK) 


We say ‘the same’: 
Your sweater is the same colour as mine. (notis same colour) 


‘Are these keys the same? ‘No, they're different. 


fav) 
SS 


OC 


: the world the universe the sun the moon the earth 
the sky the sea the ground the country (= not a town) 


= 
D 
[^ 
wo 
X 


| love to look at the stars in the sky. (not in sky) 
Do you live in a town or in the country? 
The earth goes round the sun, and the moon goes round the earth. 


eee 


Wea 


n 


o use Earth (without the) when we think of it as a planet in space (like Mars, Jupiter etc.). 
Which is the planet nearest Earth? 


C) 


We say space (without the) when we mean 'space in the universe: Compare: 
There are millions of stars in space. (not in the space) 


| tried to park my car, but the space was too small. 


OOS 


We say: 
(go to) the cinema, the theatre 
() lIgotothe cinema a lot, but | haven't been to the theatre for ages. 


TV / television (without the), but the radio 
() |watch TV a lot, but! don’t listen to the radio much. 
but Can you turn off the television, please? (the television = the TV set) 


the internet 
The internet has changed the way we live. 


We usually say breakfast/lunch/dinner (without the): 
What did you have for breakfast? 


We had lunch in a very nice restaurant. 


But we say ‘a big lunch’, ‘a wonderful dinner’ ‘an early breakfast’ etc. 


We had a very nice lunch. (not We had very nice lunch) 


oO 


C) 


We say: size 43, platform 5 etc. (without the) 
Our train leaves from platform 5. (not the platform 5) 


Do you have these shoes in size 43? (notthe size 43) 


In the same way, we say: room 126, page 29, vitamin A, section B etc. 


2 a/an = Unit 71 a/an and the 3 Unit 72 the 2-4 = Units 74-76 
Names with and without the => Units 77-78 
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Exercises 


1t. Putin the or a where necessary. If no word is necessary, leave the space empty. 


1 A: Our apartment is on e.. tenth floor. 
B: Is it? | hope there’s . zu Aft: 
2 A Did you have... nice holiday? 
B: Yes, it was ... best holiday lve ever had. 
3 A: Where's... nearest shop? 
B: There's one at... end of this street. 
4 a: lts.. .. lovely day, isn’t it? 
B: Yes, there isn't. „cloud in. s Sky. 
5 A: We spent all our money j because we e stayed 8t... most expensive hotel in town. 
B: Why didn't you stay at... cheaper hotel? 
6 A: Would you like to travel in... space? 
B: Yes, ld love to go to... moon. 
7 A: What did you think of... movie last night? 
B: It was OK, but | thought... ending was a bit strange. 
8 A: What's Jupiter? Is it... star? 
B: No, it's. a planet. It’s 000... largest planet in... solar system. 


157. Which is right? (For the, see also Unit 72.) 


i [haven't been to -cinema-/ the cinema for ages. (the cinema is correct) 
2 Sarah spends most of her free time watching TV / the TV. 
3 Do you ever listen to radio / the radio? 
4 Television / The television was on, but nobody was watching it. 
5 Have you had dinner / the dinner yet? 
6 It’s confusing when two people have same name / the same name. 
7 What do you want for breakfast / for the breakfast? 
8 Fruitis an important source of vitamin C / the vitamin C. 
9 This computer is not connected to internet / the internet. 
10 | lay down on ground / the ground and looked up at sky / the sky. 
11 Next train / The next train to London leaves from platform 3 / the platform 3. 


(ers Putin the or a where necessary. (For a and the see also Units 71-72.) 
1 Sunisstar. ... The. sun is & star... 
lm fed up w ith doing same thing every day. . TE 
Room 25 is on second floor. a "—— 
It was very hot day. It was hottest day ofy year. 
We had lunch in nice restaurant by sea. ————— — 
Whiat'son.at cirierra this Week? setae tet c un d O etaed dup ud 
| had Dig DreakrastthisTOEBTDIB: ascenseur to tnit a t Un adatta RA Rh oe pdt ud 
You'll find information you need at top of page 15. osese a AE 


ANaaABWN 


7) Complete the sentences. Choose from the box and use the where necessary. 


( breakfast cinema gate Gate 24 Aunch- question question 3 sea ) 


1 Pm hungry. It's time for... Inch... 
2 There was no wind, so . T , „was very calm. 
3 Mostofthe questions in the test w were e OK, but | couldn't answer m 
4 'l'm going tO sisa vous tonight’ ‘Are you? What are you going to see? 
5 I’m sorry, but could you repeat. — EDS 
6 I didn’t have... EIE moming because | was in a hurry. 
7 (airport announcement) Flight AB123 to Rome is now boarding at ... 
8 | forgot to shut... sss. Can you shut it for me? 
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148 


Compare school and the school: 


my 


Ellie is ten years old. Every day she goes to 
school. She’s at school now. School starts 
at9 and finishes at 3. 


We say a child goes to school or is at school 
(as a student). We are not thinking of a specific 
school. We are thinking of school as a general 
idea - children learning in a classroom. 


rZ% the2 (school/the school etc.) 


Today Ellie's mother wants to speak to her 
daughter's teacher. So she has gone to the 
school to see her. She's at the school now. 


Ellie's mother is not a student. She is not ‘at 
school, she doesn't 'go to school: If she 

wants to see Ellie's teacher, she goes to the 
school (= Ellie’s school, a specific building). 


We use prison (or jail), hospital, university, college and church in a similar way. We do not use the 
when we are thinking of the general idea of these places and what they are used for. 


Compare: 


When | leave school, I plan to go 
to university / go to college. 
(as a student) 


_) Joe had an accident last week. He was 


now. (asa patient) 
() Ken'sbrotheris in prison for robbery. 
(He is a prisoner. We are not thinking 
of a specific prison.) 


() Sarah'sfather goes to church every 
Sunday. (fora religious service) 


taken to hospital. He's stillin hospital 


wentto the university to meet 
Professor Thomas. 
as a visitor, not as a student) 


_) Jane has gone to the hospital to visit 
Joe. She’s at the hospital now. 

as a visitor, not as a patient) 

() Ken wentto the prison to visit his 
brother. (He went as a visitor, not as a 
prisoner.) 


.) Some workmen went to the church to 
repair the roof. (a specific building) 


With most other places, you need the. For example, the station, the cinema (see Units 72C and 73D). 


We say go to bed / be in bed etc. (not the bed): 


_) l'mgoingto bed now. Goodnight. 
() Do you ever have breakfast in bed? 
but 


[ ) 


I sat down on the bed. (a specific piece of furniture) 


go to work / be at work / start work / finish work etc. (notthe work): 


Chris didn't go to work yesterday. 
Whattime do you usually finish work? 


ee 


o 


goh 
It's late. Let's go home. 
| don't go out to work. | work at home. 


ee 


the 2 Units 72-73, 75-78 


me / come home / arrive home / get home / be (at) home / do something at home etc. : 


Prepositions (at school / in hospital etc.) => Units 123-125 
home -> Unit 126C American English => Appendix 7 
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Exercises 


7. Complete the sentences with school or the school. 


1 Why aren't your children at... CoOL... today? Are they ill? 

2 When he was younger, Ben hated 0. sees, DUE he enjoys it now. 

3 There were some parents waiting outside ... eee, LO Meet their children. 
4 What time does... — eis start i in the morning? 

5 How do your children get to and from... mes c ? Do you take them? 

6 What was the name of... mn s ..you | attended? 

7 What does Emily want to do when she leaves... rU" 

8 MyschildrenwallelO edente fete hotte det iescedt tute s ISM E VET Ta 


1557. Which is right? 
i a Where is university-/ the university? Is it near here? (the university is correct) 
b Neil left school and got a job. He didn’t want to go to university / the university. 
In your country, what proportion of the population study at university / the university? 
This is asmall town, but university / the university is the biggest in the country. 


©: 0 


a My brother has always been healthy. He's never been in hospital / the hospital. 
b When my friend was ill, | went to hospital / the hospital to see her. 
C 
d 


When I was visiting my friend, | met Lisa, who is a nurse at hospital / the hospital. 
| saw an accident. A woman was injured and was taken to hospital / the hospital. 


3 a Whyisshein prison / the prison? What crime did she commit? 
b There was a fire at prison / the prison. Firefighters were called to put it out. 
c Doyouthink too many people are sent to prison / the prison? 


4 a John’s mother is a regular churchgoer. She goes to church / the church every Sunday. 
b John himself doesn't go to church / the church. 
c Thevillage is very nice. You should visit church / the church. It's interesting. 


y < | Complete the sentences. Choose from the box. 


1 How did you get....nome..... after the party? | bed 
2 How do you usually go... in the morning? By bus? the bed 
3 Sam likes to go to. wna early and get up early. in bed 
4 | don't have my phone. left it NN E -home 
5 ‘Have you seen my keys?’ Nes, they' reon. k : home 
6 Shall we meet... ss hh. „tomorrow evening? at home 
T Lliketoeadussc e btts before going to sleep. like home 
8 Itwasa long tiring journey. We arrived ee Very late. work 
9 Tom usually finishes... ess. at five o'clock. to work 
10 It’s nice to travel around, butthere's no place c : . after work | 


1:151. Complete the sentences. Choose at/in/to + hospital, school etc. 


( bed home hospital hospital prison school university work ) 


Kate’s mother has to have an operation. She'll be... hospital. for a few days. 

In your country, from what age do children have to go „i 2 

Mark didn't go out last night. He stayed ... - in 

There is a lot of traffic in the morning when people are going. 

When Sophie leaves school, she wants to study psychology s 

Ben never gets up before 9 o'clock. It’s 8.30 now, so he is still... sss. 
The accident wasn't serious. Nobody had to go „s : 

If people commit crimes, they may end up i 
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the 3 (children / the children) 


(ces When we are talking about things or people in general, we do not use the: 


'm afraid of dogs. (not the dogs) 

(dogs = dogs in general, not a specific group of dogs) 
Doctors are usually paid more than teachers. 

Do you know anybody who collects stamps? 

Life has changed a lot in the last thirty years. 


y favourite sport is football/skiing/athletics. 


eeeaooe 


= 
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We use the when we mean specific things or people. 
Compare: 


Do you like classical music / Chinese food / fast cars? 


y favourite subject at school was history/physics/English. 


‘most people / most shops / most big cities’ etc. (not the most .. ): 
Most shops accept credit cards. (not The most shops) 


In general (without the) Specific people or things (with the) 


(©) Children learn from playing. O 
(= children in general) 


~) Icouldn't live without music. C 
O Allears have wheels. O 
_) Sugar isn’t very good for you. C 
() English people drink a lot of tea. O 


(= English people in general) 


We took the children to the zoo. 
(7 a specific group, perhaps the 
speaker’s children) 


The film wasn't very good, but I liked 
the music. (-the music in the film) 


All the cars in this car park belong to 
people who work here. 


Can you pass the sugar, please? 
(= the sugar on the table) 


The English people I know drink a lot 
of tea. (= only the English people | 
know, not English people in general) 


— The difference between 'something in general' and 'something specific' is not always very clear. 


Compare: 


In general (without the) Specific people or things (with the) 


() like working with people. 
(= people in general) 


(| like working with people who say O 
what they think. 
(not all people, but ‘people who say 
what they think is still a general idea) 


() Doyou like coffee? 
(= coffee in general) 


() Doyou like strong black coffee? O 
(not all coffee, but ‘strong black coffee’ is 
still a general idea) 


| like the people I work with. 
(7 a specific group of people) 


The coffee we had after dinner 
wasn't very good. ( specific coffee) 
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Exercises 


=i Choose four of these things and write what you think about them: 


( bananas boxing cats crowds fast food horror movies — 

. hot weather maths opera snow supermarkets zoos 

Use: I like... / I don’t like... I think ... is/are... I don’t mind... 
Ilove.../Ihate... I’m (not) interested in ... 

1 l don’t like hot weather veru much. mmm 

FE 

3 

4 

5 


v= Which is right? 


i a Apples/-The-apples are good for you. (Apples is correct) 
b Look at apples / the apples on that tree. They’re very big. 
2 a Who are people / the people in this picture? 
b Itannoys me when people / the people throw rubbish on the ground. 
3 a My memory isn't good. I’m not good at remembering names / the names. 
b What were names / the names of those people we met last night? 
4 a First World War / The First World War began in 1914 and ended in 1918. 
b A pacifist is somebody who is against war / the war. 
5 a He'slazy. He doesn't like hard work / the hard work. 
b Did you finish work / the work you were doing yesterday? 


75.3 Complete the sentences using the following. Use the where necessary. 


f (the) basketball. (the) grass (the) patience (the) people ji 
| (the) questions (the) meat -(the)Hnformation- (the) hotels 
. (the) biology (the) water (the) spiders (the) lies — . 


i My favourite sport is basketball.. 

2 The information... we were given wasn't correct. 
3 Some people are afraid of... 

4 Avegetarian is somebody who doesn't eat... 

5 

6 


The test wasn't hard. | answered oo = without difficulty 
Do you KNOW ... ee who livei in the flat next to yours? 
RS is sthe study of plants and animals. 
8 it's better to tell the truth. Telling... ess Often causes problems. 
9 We couldn't find anywhere to stay in nthe town. E sagt _were all full. 
10 Don’t swim in this pool. oon — _doesn’ t look: very clean. 
LL (DOM SIU OM ss te etes E wet after the rain. 
12; YOUTIGeQ set nenene .to teach young children. 


y= Which is right? 


Steve is very good at telling stories / the stories. 
can't sing this song. | don't know words / the words. 
Don't stay in that hotel. It's noisy and rooms / the rooms are very small. 
don't have a car, so | use public transport / the public transport most of the time. 
All books / All the books on the top shelf belong to me. 
Life / The life is strange sometimes. Some very strange things happen. 
We enjoyed our holiday. Weather / The weather was good. 
Everybody needs water / the water to live. 
dont like films / the films with unhappy endings. 


= 
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the 4 (the giraffe / the telephone / the old etc.) 


Study these sentences: 
() The giraffe is the tallest of all animals. 
O The bicycle is an excellent means of transport. 
() When was the camera invented? 
() The dollar is the currency of the United States. 


In these examples, the ... does not mean one specific thing. 
The giraffe = a specific type of animal, not a specific giraffe. 
We use the ... in this way to talk about a type of animal, 
machine etc. 


In the same way we use the for musical instruments: 
Can you play the guitar? 
The piano is my favourite instrument. 


ee 


Compare a and the: 
_) I'd like to havea piano. but |can’t play the piano. 
We saw a giraffe at the zoo. but The giraffe is my favourite animal. 


(J 


Note that man (without the) = human beings in general, the human race: 
What do you know about the origins of man? (notthe man) 


qni the old, the rich etc. 
We use the + adjective (without a noun) to talk about groups of people. For example: 


the old the rich the homeless the sick 
the elderly the poor the unemployed the injured 


the old - old people, the rich - rich people etc. : 
(©) Doyouthinkthe rich should pay higher taxes? 
() Weneed to do more to help the homeless. 


Note that we say: the old (not the olds), the poor (not the poors) etc. 


The rich, the homeless etc. are plural. For one person, we Say: 
a rich man (notarich) ahomeless person (not a homeless) 


—À the French, the Chinese etc. 
We use the + a few nationality adjectives that end in -ch or-sh. For example: 


the French  theDutch the British the English the Spanish 


The meaning is plural - the people of that country. 
() The French are famous for their food. (not French are ...) 


We do not say ‘a French’ or ‘an English’ (singular). For example, we say: 
() |meta French woman / an English guy. 


We also use the + nationality words ending in -ese or -ss. For example: 
the Chinese the Portuguese the Swiss 
These words can also be singular (a Chinese, a Swiss etc.). 


With other nationality words, the plural ends in -s (usually without the). For example: 
an Italian > Italians — a Mexican > Mexicans a Thai > Thais 
() Italians / Mexicans / Thais are very friendly. 


In all cases you can use adjective + people. For example, you can say: 
() French / Chinese / Mexican people are very friendly. 
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Exercises 


76.1 


Answer the questions. Choose the right answer from the box. Don’t forget the. 
1 2 


3 


4 


elephant 
rabbit cheetah 
giraffe kangaroo 


birds 
eagle 
swan 
parrot 


penguin 
owl 
pigeon 


inventions 
telephone 
telescope 
helicopter 


wheel 
laser 
typewriter 


currencies 
dollar 
euro 
rouble 


peso 
rupee 
yen 


Whi f the animals 


Whi nimal can run 


is the tallest? 
the fastest? 


Whi 
Whi 
Whi 
Whi 


f these animals is found in Australia? 
f these birds has a long neck? 

f these birds cannot fly? 

ird flies at night? 
Whi f these inventions is the oldest? 
Which one is the most recent? 
Which one was especially important for astronomy? 
What is the currency of India? 
What is the currency of Canada? 
And the currency of your country? 


CX 0 O 0060 (CY (CX UO 
3 m) 
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When was....the.... telephone invented? 


Can you play... musical instrument? 

Jessica plays wc violin in an orchestra. 

There was .............. plano in the corner of the room. 
| wish I could play semos piano. 

Our society is based on... 
Martin comes from large family. 
computer has changed the way we live. 
When was... bicycle invented? 

Do you have wo car? 
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= Complete these sentences. Use the + adjective. Choose from: 


young | 


| elderly injured rich sick unemployed 


i . The. young... have the future in their hands. 

2 Helen is a nurse. She's spent her life caring for... s 

3 Life is all right if you have a job, but things are hard for... ees 

4 Ambulances arrived at the scene of the accident and took... 

to hospital. 

More and more people are living longer. How are we going to care for... ss f 
6 It's nice to have lots of money, but cssc Nave their problems too. 


uo 


“(= What do you call the people of these countries? 


one person (a/an ...) 


the people in general 
Canada ..Camadáans......... 
Germany 

France 

Russia 

Japan 

Brazil 

England 

and your country 
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We do not use the with names of people (Helen; ‘Helen Taylor’ etc.). In the same way, we do 
not use the with most names of places. For example: 


continents Africa (notthe Africa), South America 
countries, states etc. | France (notthe France), Japan, Texas 
islands Sicily, Tasmania 
cities, towns etc. Cairo, Bangkok 
mountains Everest, Kilimanjaro 
But we normally use the in names with Republic, Kingdom, States etc. : 
the Czech Republic the United Kingdom (the UK) 
the Dominican Republic the United States of America (the USA) 
Compare: 


() Have you been to Canada or the United States? 


Mr Johnson / Doctor Johnson / Captain Johnson / President Johnson etc. (notthe ...) 
Uncle Robert / Saint Catherine / Queen Catherine etc. (notthe ...) 

Compare: 

©) Wecalled the doctor. 

We called Doctor Johnson. (notthe Doctor Johnson) 


CU When we use Mr/Ms/Captain/Doctor etc. + a name, we do not use the. So we say: 


We use Mount (= mountain) and Lake before a name in the same way (without the): 
Mount Everest (notthe ... Mount Etna Lake Superior Lake Victoria 
() Theylive nearthe lake. 

They live near Lake Superior. (notthe Lake Superior) 


We use the with the names of oceans, seas, rivers and canals: 


] 


the Atlantic (Ocean) the Red Sea the Amazon 
the Indian Ocean the Channel (between the Nile 
the Mediterranean (Sea) France and Britain) the Suez Canal 


We use the with the names of deserts: 
the Sahara (Desert) the Gobi Desert 


We use the with plural names of people and places: 


1 


people the Taylors (7 the Taylor family), the Johnsons 
countries the Netherlands, the Philippines, the United States 
groups of islands the Canaries (or the Canary Islands), the Bahamas 
mountain ranges the Andes, the Alps, the Urals 


() The highest mountain in the Andes is (Mount) Aconcagua. 


We say: 
=a the north (of Brazil) but northern Brazil (without the) 
the southeast (of Spain) but southeastern Spain 
Compare: 


() Sweden is in northern Europe; Spain is in the south. 


We also use north/south etc. (without the) in the names of some regions and countries: 
North America South Africa southeast Asia 


Note that on maps, the is not usually included in the name. 
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Exercises 


vi Which is right? 


Who is Doctor Johnson /the-DocterJohnson? (Doctor Johnson is correct) 

was ill. Doctor / The doctor told me to rest for a few days. 

Doctor Thomas / The Doctor Thomas is an expert on heart disease. 

'm looking for Professor Brown / the Professor Brown. Do you know where she is? 

n the United States, President / the President is elected for four years. 

President Kennedy / The President Kennedy was assassinated in 1963. 

The officer | spoke to at the police station was Inspector Roberts / the Inspector Roberts. 
Do you know Wilsons / the Wilsons? They're a very nice couple. 

Julia spent three years as a student in United States / the United States. 

France / The France has a population of about 66 million. 


[un 
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vy Some of these sentences are OK, but some need the (sometimes more than once). 
Correct the sentences where necessary. 


Everest was first climbed in 1953. "m reese ARREST ATOR 
Milan and Turin are cities in north of Italy. „in the mort of AY. esses. 
Africa is much larger than Europe. 

Last year | visited Mexico and United States. 

Southern England is warmer than north. 

Thailand and Cambodia are in southeast Asia. 

Chicago is on Lake Michigan. d MM I M E 
Next year we're going skiing in Swiss Alps. — ^ ^ .— .eáááááá eteri aannnttttnnnnnne 
UK consists of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. — ^ ^ 00 sesnuriimenoeieiuibmihipasniianiiidinah 
Seychelles are a group of islands in Indian Ocean. 

l've never been to South Africa. 

River Volga flows into Caspian Sea. 


OANA 01 43» WNE 
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1^. Here are some geography questions. Choose the right answer from one of the boxes and use the if 
necessary. You do not need all the names in the boxes. 


continents countries oceans and seas | mountains rivers and canals 
Africa Canada Atlantic Alps Amazon Rhine 
Asia Denmark Indian Ocean Andes Danube Thames 
Australia ndonesia Pacific Himalayas Nile Volga 
Europe Sweden Black Sea Rockies Suez Canal 
North America | Thailand Mediterranean Urals Panama Canal 
South America | United States Red Sea 
1 What do you have to cross to travel from Europe to America? Me AUantie s 
"AMA Piin —————— —— 
3 Which is the longest river in Africa? 1... i 
4 Ofwhich country is Stockholm the capital? . 
5 Ofwhich country is Washington the capital? .. " "UPC 
6 Whatisthe name ofthe mountain range in the west of North America? . ———— ———————— 
7 What is the name of the sea between Africa and Europe? „ssiri 
8 Which is the smallest continent in the world? s ——————"" 
9 Whatisthe name ofthe ocean between North America and Asia? 
10 Whatisthe name of the ocean between Africa and Australia? .. 
ii Which river flows through London? . serene — 
12 Which river flows through Vienna, Budapest and Belgrade? . "—————— 
13 Of which country is Bangkok the capital? t 
14 Whatjoins the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans? „s 
15 Which is the longest river in South America? is 
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Names with and without the 2 


Names without the 

We do not use the with names of most city streets/roads/squares/parks etc. : 
Union Street (notthe ...) Fifth Avenue Hyde Park 
Abbey Road Broadway Times Square 


Names of many public buildings and institutions (airports, stations, universities etc.), and also some 
geographical names, are two words: 

Manchester Airport Harvard University 
The first word is the name of a place (‘Manchester’) or a person (‘Harvard’). These names are 
usually without the. In the same way, we say: 


Victoria Station (notthe ...) Canterbury Cathedral Edinburgh Castle 
Buckingham Palace Cambridge University Sydney Harbour 
Compare: 


Buckingham Palace (notthe... but the Royal Palace 
(Royal is an adjective - it is not a name like 'Buckingham:) 


Most other buildings have names with the. For example: 


hotels the Sheraton Hotel, the Holiday Inn 

theatres/cinemas the Palace Theatre, the Odeon (cinema) 

museums the Guggenheim Museum, the National Gallery 

other buildings the Empire State (Building), the White House, the Eiffel Tower 


We often leave out the noun: 
the Sheraton (Hotel) the Palace (Theatre) the Guggenheim (Museum) 


Some names are only the + noun, for example: 
the Acropolis the Kremlin the Pentagon 


Names with of usually have the. For example: 


the Bank of England the Museum of Modern Art 
the Great Wall of China the Tower of London 
Note that we say: 


the University of Cambridge but Cambridge University (without the) 


Many shops, restaurants, hotels etc. are named after people. These names end in -’s or -s. We do not use 
the with these names: 

McDonald's (notthe ...) Barclays (bank) 

Joe's Diner (restaurant) Macy's (department store) 


Churches are often named after saints (St = Saint): 
St John's Church (notthe ...) St Patrick's Cathedral 


Most newspapers and many organisations have names with the: 
the Washington Post the Financial Times the Sun (newspaper) 
the European Union the BBC the Red Cross 


Names of companies, airlines etc. are usually without the: 
Fiat (notthe Fiat) Sony Singapore Airlines 
Kodak IBM Yale University Press 
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Exercises 


i/o. Use the map to answer the questions. Write the name of the place and the street it is in. 
Use the if necessary. (Remember that on maps we do not normally use the.) 


1 is there a cinema near here? ( ves, = the Odeon... in... Market, Street... 
2 | Isthere a supermarket near here? icc —————— Mi — — 
3 | Isthere a hotel near here? NOS eg scree eh keen tac IIa tices eens cua nae aes, 
4 | |sthere a church near here? NOS gre eee er E E M e IE E 
5 | Istherea museum near here? MOS o asd lal n a MEAT C A Mn CU E 
6 | Isthere a bookshop near here? ic TE ————— 
7 | |stherea restaurant near here? Wes vocc unte UE UM Nu 
8 there a park near here? M RR atthe end of 


E 


Where are the following? Use the where necessary. 


Acropolis Broadway Buckingham Palace Eiffel Tower 
Kremlin White House Gatwick Airport Times Square 
i Times. Square... is in New York. I — — PEE Tn MOSCOW: 
"P isini Paris GO estere esistono S TO NEW. YOK, 
s Isin London. v E eens tase ence cee is in Athens. 
AL ess ll In Washington. RD P M Ep is near London. 


<= Which is right? 


Have you ever been to Science Museum- / the Science Museum? (the Science Museum is correct) 
Many tourists in London visit St Paul's Cathedral / the St Paul's Cathedral. 

The biggest park in New York is Central Park / The Central Park. 

I'd like to go to China and see Great Wall / the Great Wall. 

Dublin Airport / The Dublin Airport is situated about 12 kilometres from the city centre. 

‘Which cinema are we going to this evening?’ ‘Classic / The Classic’ 

Jack is a student at Liverpool University / the Liverpool University. 

You should go to National Museum / the National Museum. It’s very interesting. 

If you're looking for a department store, | would recommend Harrison’s / the Harrison’s. 

Andy is a flight attendant. He works for Cathay Pacific / the Cathay Pacific. 

‘Which newspaper do you want? ‘Morning News / The Morning News; 

We went to Italy and saw Leaning Tower / the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

This book is published by Cambridge University Press / the Cambridge University Press. 

The building across the street is College of Art / the College of Art. 

Imperial Hotel / The Imperial Hotel is in Baker Street / the Baker Street. 

Statue of Liberty / The Statue of Liberty is at the entrance to New York Harbor / the New York Harbor. 


I 
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Singular and plural 


Sometimes we use a plural noun for one thing that has two parts. For example: 


AL i =e 


trousers (two legs) pyjamas 
also jeans/tights/shorts/pants | (top and bottom) 


These words are plural, so they take a plural verb: 
() My trousers are too long. (not My trousers is) 

You can also use a pair of + these words: 
() Those are nicejeans. or That's a nice pair of jeans. (nota nice jeans) 
() Ineed some new glasses. or |needa new pair of glasses. 


Some nouns end in -ics, but are not usually plural. For example: 
athletics gymnastics economics politics 
physics electronics maths (= mathematics) 

() Gymnastics is my favourite sport. (not Gymnastics are) 

News is not plural (see Unit 70B): 

() Ihave some news for you. It's good news! 


Some words that end in -s can be singular or plural. For example: 


means a means of transport many means of transport 
series a TV series two TV series 
species a species of fish 200 species of fish 


Some singular nouns are often used with a plural verb. For example: 
audience committee company family firm government staff 


These nouns are all groups of people. We often think of them as a number of people (= they), 
not as one thing (= it). So we often use a plural verb: 

_) The government (= they) have decided to increase taxes. 

() The staff at the company (= they) are not happy with their working conditions. 

In the same way, we often use a plural verb after the name of a company or a sports team: 

_) Shell have increased the price of petrol. 

Italy are playing Brazil next Sunday (in a football match). 

n also use a singular verb (The government wants ... / Shell has ... etc.). 

e a plural verb with police: 
The police are investigating the crime, but haven't arrested anyone yet. 
(not The police is ... hasn't) 

Note that we say a police officer / a policeman / a policewoman (not a police). 
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We do not often use the plural of person (‘persons’). We normally use people (a plural word): 
() He’saniceperson. but They are nice people. (not nice persons) 
_) Many people don't have enough to eat. (not Many people doesn't) 


=e 


glasses binoculars scissors 


team 


We think of asum of money, a period of time, a distance etc. as one thing. So we use a singular verb: 


Fifty thousand pounds (= it) was stolen in the robbery. (not were stolen) 
Three years (= it) is a longtime to be without a job. (not Three years are) 
Two miles isn't very far to walk. 


eei 
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Exercises 


“| Complete the sentences. Choose from the box. 


1 My eyesight is getting worse. | need... glasses... a 

2 The trousers you bought for Me „fit me. are 

3 The jacket you bought for me — _fitme. them 

4 |need.......... 1. Scissors to cut this piece of material. doesn't 

5 Ican'tfind my binoculars. Have VOUS]. cene E a 

6 | went shopping and bought a . - ss Of jeans. 

T Where... .my y sunglasses? plasses: 

some 

8 went shopping and bought.. — .. pair of pyjamas. don't 

9 | don’t know much about politics. n m not interested i in. - 
Complete the sentences. Use a word from section B (news, series etc.). 

i ‘Have you heard the ..ne&w$...?' ‘No. What's happened?’ 

2 The bicycle isa... Of transport. 

3 Alot of American TV... are shown in other countries. 

4 Thetigeris an endangered cc 

5 There will be a... Of meetings to discuss the problem. 

6 Fortunately the... . wasn't as bad as we expected. 

7 How many.. M of bird are there in the world? 

8 |didnt haven my y phone, so | had no. ees. OF CONtacting you. 


Choose the correct form of the verb, singular or plural. In three sentences either the 
singular or plural verb is possible. 


i Gymnastics is / -are- my favourite sport. (is is correct) 

2 My new glasses doesn't / don't fit very well. 

3 The police want / wants to interview two men about the robbery. 

4 Physics was / were my favourite subject at school. 

5 It’s anice place to visit. The people is / are very friendly. 

6 Germany is / are playing Spain tomorrow night. Are you going to watch it? 
7 Does /Do the police know how the accident happened? 

8 Where do / does your family live? 

9 Most people enjoy / enjoys music. 

10 Ilike this cafe. The staff here is / are really friendly and efficient. 


11:1. Complete the sentences. Use is or isn’t, and choose from the box. 


1 Three years...ie..- Long. time... to be without a job. -alottocarry - 
2 Thirty degrees s. for Tom. He doesn't like hot weather. enough money 
3 Ten dollars sss. We need more than that. too hot 

4 Four days s for a holiday. You need at least a week. long enough 

5 Twenty kilos sss. Are you sure you can manage? \ 


1 = Are these sentences OK? Correct them where necessary. 


[n 


Three years are a long time to be without a job. ..IMree. gears ie a. bong &me o. 
The committee want to change the rules of the club. OK... (Wants is also correct)... sss. 
Susan was wearing a black jeans. 

| like Martin and Jane. They're very nice persons. 
I’m going to buy some new pyjamas. 

There was a police directing traffic in the street. 
This scissors isn't very sharp. 

The company have decided to open a new factory. 
This plantis very rare species. 

Twelve hours are a long time to be on a plane. 
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Noun + noun (a bus driver / a headache) 


You can use two nouns together (noun + noun) to mean one thing/person/idea etc. : 
a bus driver income tax the city centre an apple tree 


The first noun is like an adjective. It tells us what kind of thing/person/idea etc. : 


a bus driver - the driver of a bus 

income tax = tax that you pay on your income 
the city centre - the centre ofthe city 

an apple tree - a tree that has apples 

a Paris hotel - a hotel in Paris 

my life story - the story of my life 


So you can say: 
atelevision camera  atelevision programme a television studio  atelevision producer 
(things or people to do with television) 
language problems marriage problems health problems work problems 
(different kinds of problems) 


Sometimes the first word ends in -ing: 
afrying pan (=a pan for frying) 
a washing machine 
aswimming poo 


fav) 


Sometimes there are more than two nouns together: 

() | waited at the hotel reception desk. 

() We watched the World Swimming Championships on TV. 

() If you want to play table tennis (= a game), you need a table tennis table (= a table). 


When two nouns are together like this, sometimes we write them as one word and sometimes as two 
separate words. For example: 
a headache toothpaste a weekend a car park a road sign 


There are no clear rules for this. If you are not sure, write two words. 


Note the difference between: 
a coffee cup (maybe empty) and a cup of coffee (= a cup with coffee in it) 
a shopping bag (maybe empty) and a bag of shopping (= a bag full of shopping) 


When we use noun * noun, the first noun is like an adjective. It is normally singular, but the 
meaningis often plural. 
For example: a car park is a place to park cars, an apple tree is a tree that has apples. 


In the same way we say: 
a three-hour journey (=a journey that takes three hours) 
a ten-pound note (- a note with the value of ten pounds) 
a four-week course 
asix-mile walk 
two 14-year-old girls 


Compare: 
() Itwas a four-week course. (nota four weeks course) 
but The course lasted four weeks. 


-s and of ...=> Unit81 a week's holiday / three weeks’ holiday etc. => Unit 81E 
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Exercises 


| 80.1 | What do we call these things and people? 


1 Someone who drives a bus is a DUS. QWE cierta dpa tenti aie 
Problems concerning health are Neah problems t 
A ticket to travel by train is a ne m “a 
Amache youuse to get a TICKETS: a Letto aduentus actas laret ec bct cde dcdit ar 
TMS: SEAT eh EVOL eS CN Ce eta TR—E————————— 
The results of your exams are your... sc 
A horsexhabrrs IF TACOS AS desastre tec ages ndi gita E E 
ATacedot Dorses 158 erreren e a E oes tradetur intusae ases sende utepctdeiqdurtdisanttuss ets 
SHOCS TOR FUR MAING dfe MILLS I EMI MIL M LI IM E 
A'shopthiabsellsShoes: 15st taire ivt E diae tradit tdg tette ot dea 
Tiaeawindowor shops tne tot e A ttl ance adonde etta da dol cats didt , 
A person who cleans windows is a 
A scandal involving a construction company is 
Workers at a car factory are . E — 
A scheme for the improvement of a road i isa. "EP ee ee ee ne 
16 A department store in New York is a sssrinin : 
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| 80.2 | Answer the questions using two of the following words each time: 


accident belt birthday card credit driver 
| forecast machine number party ring read 
. room seat truck washing weather wedding . 


This could be caused by bad driving. A KOAA &ecide ccna 
You should wear this when you’re driving. p ——— — anon —ÁÀ— eee 
You can use this to pay for things. p" -———— H—— T TE 
This will tell you if it's going to rain or not. lu c E A 
This is useful if you have a lot of dirty clothes. Elsa d An pe te bn bt ue e d 
This is something you might wear if you're married. a "—————— 

If you're staying at a hotel, you need to remember this. | your... 
This is a way to celebrate getting older. c" "—————— ee hamaccn tes 
This person transports things by road. a 
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| 80.3 | Put the words in the right order. 
1 I spilt coffee on the living. room carpet... (room / carpet / living) 
2 Jack likes sport. He plays forhis.... sees. (team / school / football 
3 Anna works TOM 3. tide este ted ee btt a (Company production film 
4 Many people invest in à tese: (life / policy / insurance 
5. You can geta mapa tlie. «osos cited ete tta eda (information / office / tourist 


hich is correct? 


Ww 

i It’s quite a big book. There are more than -500-page- / 500 pages. (500 pages is correct) 
2 Itsonly a two-hour / two hours flight from London to Madrid. 

3 Ittookonly two hour / two hours to fly to Madrid. 

4 | don't have any change. | only have a twenty-pound / twenty pounds note. 
5 

6 

T 

8 

9 


en ns Ke 


looked down and there were two ten-pound / ten pounds notes on the ground. 
At work in the morning we usually have a 15-minute / 15 minutes break for coffee. 
There are 60-minute / 60 minutes in an hour. 
y office is on the tenth floor of a twelve-storey / twelve storeys building. 
work five-day / five days a week. Saturday and Sunday are free. 

10 Five-star / Five stars hotels are the most expensive. 

11 Sam's daughter is six-year-old / six years old. 

12 Sam has a six-year-old / six-years-old daughter. 
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-'s (your sister’s name) and 
of ... (the name of the book) 


We use -'s (apostrophe * s) mostly for people or animals: 

.) Tom's computer isn't working. (notthe computer of Tom) 
How old are Chris's children? (notthe children of Chris) 
What's (= What is) your sister's name? 

What's Tom's sister’s name? 

Be careful. Don't step on the cat's tail. 


OOOOMN 


You can use -'s without a noun after it: 
.) This isn’t my book. It's my sister’s. (= my sister's book) 


We do not use -'s after a long group of words. So we say: 
my friend's mother 
but the mother of the man we met yesterday (not the man we met yesterday's mother) 


Note that we say a woman's hat (- a hat for a woman), a boy's name (- a name for a boy), 
a bird's egg (- an egg laid by a bird) etc. 


With a singular noun we use -'s: 
my sister's room (- her room - one sister) 
Mr Carter's house (- his house) 


With a plural noun (sisters, friends etc.) we put an apostrophe (’) after s: 
my sisters’ room (=their room - two or more sisters) 
the Carters’ house (- their house - Mr and Mrs Carter) 


If a plural noun does not end in -s (for example men/women/children/people) we use -'s: 
the men's changing room a children's book (=a book for children) 


You can use -'s after more than one noun: 
Jack and Karen's children Mr and Mrs Carter's house 


For things, ideas etc., we normally use of: 
the temperature of the water (notthe water's temperature) 
the name of the book the owner of the restaurant 


We say the beginning/end/middle of ... / the top/bottom of ... / the front/back/side of ...: 


the beginning of the month (notthe month's beginning) 
the top of the hill the back of the car 


You can usually use -'s or of ...for an organisation (= a group of people). So you can say: 
the government's decision or the decision of the government 
the company's success or thesuccess of the company 


We also use -’s for places. So you can say: 
the city’s streets the world's population — Italy's prime minister 


We use -'s with time words (yesterday / next week etc): 

_) Doyoustill have yesterday's newspaper? 

.) Next week's meeting has been cancelled. 

In the same way, you can say today's / tomorrow's / this evening's / Monday's etc. 


We also use -’s (or-s' with plural words) with periods of time: 
_) I’ve gota week's holiday starting on Monday. 

_) Julia has got three weeks’ holiday. 

.) I|live near the station - it’s only ten minutes’ walk. 


Noun + noun (a bus driver) -> Unit 80 a three-hour journey, a ten-pound note => Unit 80E 


-s (=is or has) in short forms => Appendix 5.2 
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Unit 


Exercises 81 


| 81.1 | In some of these sentences, it is more natural to use -’s or -’. Change the underlined parts where 
necessary. 


Who is the owner of this restaurant? OK. es 
How old are the children of Chris? .. Chris's children 

Is this the umbrella of your friend? 

Write your name at the top of the page. 

l've never met the daughter of James. 

How old is the son of Helen and Andy? 

We don't know the cause of the problem. 

| don't know the words of this song. 

The friends of your children are here. 

What is the cost of a new washing machine? 
The garden of our neighbours is very small. —— — ———— —— 
ThehairofDavidisverylong. —— ^^  — e 
| work on the ground floor of the building. 

| couldn't go to the party of my best friend. 

George is the brother of somebody I knew at college. 
Have you seen the car of the parents of Ben? 

What is the meaning of this expression? 

18 Do you agree with the policy ofthe government? 


| 81.2 | Which is right? 


i Don'tstep on the.. cats. tail. (cat / cat's / cats’) 
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2: [ES ADV siio tbc birthday tomorrow. (father / father's / fathers") 

3. Those look nice. Shall we buy some? (apples / apple's / apples?) 

7 EE clothes are expensive. (Children / Children's / Childrens’) 

5 Zurich is... largest city. (Switzerland / Switzerland's / Switzerlands’) 

6. YOUF iss parents are your grandparents. (parents / parent's / parents’) 

7 |tookalot of... ees; When I was on holiday. (photos / photo's / photos’) 

8 Thisisn't my coat. IS. e (Someone else / someone else's / someone elses’) 

9 Have you read any of... sss poems? (Shakespeare / Shakespeare's / Shakespeares’) 


| 81.3 | Read each sentence and write a new sentence beginning with the underlined words. 
i The meeting tomorrow has been cancelled. 
Tomorrow s. meeting has been cancelled... 

2 Thestorm last week caused a lot of damage. 

Last 
3 Theonly cinema in the town has closed down. 

The.. E €— — 
4 The weather i in Britain i is very ry changeable. 


5 Tourist | is the main industry in the region. 


| 81.4 | Use the information given to complete the sentences. 


i IfI leave my house at 9 o’clock and drive to the airport, | arrive at about 11. 
So it's about two. hours’ drive. from my house to the airport. (drive) 


2 |flleave my house at 8.40 and walk to the centre, | get there at 9 o'clock. 
So it's. s T ..from my house to the centre. (walk) 

3 I'm going on n holiday o on the 12th. | have to be back at work on the 26th. 
ME ro ————— . (holiday) 

4 |went to sleep at 3 o'clock this morning and woke up an hour later. After that | couldn't sleep. 
So last night | only had ees: (Sleep) 
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myself/yourself/themselves etc. 


Study this example: 


Steve introduced himself to the other guests. 


We use myself/yourself/himself etc. (reflexive pronouns) 
when the subject and object are the same: 


E introduced uean 


subject object 
The reflexive pronouns are: 
singular (-self) myself yourself (one person) himself/herself/itself 
plural (-selves) ourselves yourselves (more than one) themselves 


| don't want you to pay for me. I'll pay for myself. (not lIl pay for me) 
Amy had a great holiday. She really enjoyed herself. 

Do you talk to yourself sometimes? (said to one person) 

If you want more to eat, help yourselves. (said to more than one person) 


Com 
Lisa introduced me to the other guests. 
| introduced myself to the other guests. 


e: 
E 


We do not use myself etc. after feel/relax/concentrate/meet: 
.) |feel nervous. I can't relax. 

() Youneed to concentrate. (not concentrate yourself) 
() Whattime shall we meet tomorrow? 


Normally we do not use myself etc. after wash/shave/dress: 
() He got up, washed, shaved and dressed. (not washed himself etc.) 
You can also say get dressed (He got dressed). 


Compare -selves and each other: 
() Kate and Joe stood in front of the mirror and looked 
at themselves. 
(= Kate and Joe together looked at Kate and Joe) 
() Kate looked at Joe, and Joe looked at Kate. They looked 
at each other. 


themselves 


f each other 
You can use one another instead of each other: 


() How long have you and Ben known each other? or ...known one another? 
() SueandAlice don't like each other. or ...dontlike one another. 
_) Dotheyliveneareach other? or ...nearone another? 


We also use myself/yourself etc. in another way. For example: 
_) ‘Who repaired your bike?’ ‘I repaired it myself? 


| repaired it myself = | repaired it, not another person. Here, myself is used to emphasise ‘|’ 
(= it makes it stronger). Some more examples: 

I'm not going to do your work for you. You can do it yourself. (= you, not me) 

Let's paint the house ourselves. It will be much cheaper. 

The film itself wasn't very good, but loved the music. 

| don't think Lisa will get the job she applied for. Lisa doesn’t think so herself. or 
Lisa herself doesn't think so. 


esce 


dé get dressed / get married etc. => Unit 44D by myself / by yourself etc. => Unit 83D 
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Exercises 


| 821 | Complete the sentences using myself/yourself etc. + these verbs (in the correct form): 


( blame burn enjoy express hurt intreduce- put. ) 


Steve introduced, himself.. to the other guests at the party. 

Ben fell down some steps, but fortunately he didn't... ee 
It isn’t Sue's fault. She really shouldn't... ——— m 
Please try and understand how I feel. You have to. radi 
The children had a great time at the beach. They really . E A E E 
Be careful! That pan is hot. Don’t.. p — NEED 
Sometimes | can't say exactly what mean. | wish | could "m better. 


NoonP WN FE 


| 82.2 | Put in myself/yourself/ourselves etc. or me/you/us etc. 


Amy had a great holiday. She enjoyed... herself... 
It's not my fault. You can't blame ww. 

What | did was really bad. I’m ashamed of.. 

We have a problem. | hope you can help E TE AITAS EE 

‘Can | take another biscuit? ‘Of course. Help „l 
| want you to meet Sarah. l'llintroduce eee tO her. 
Don't worry about us. We can take Care of... sh hh 

Don't worry about the children. I'll take care of... 

| gave them a key to our house so that they could let sin. 


OMAN ADU BRWDN L2 


ES Complete these sentences. Use myself/yourself etc. where necessary. Choose from: 


concentrate defend dry enjoy feel ^ meet relax -shave ) 


1 Neil grew a beard because he was fed up with... shaving... 

2 Amy had a great holiday. She enjoyed herself... 

3 | wasn't very well yesterday, but |... much better today. 
4 | climbed out ofthe swimming pool and ..... sess With a towel. 
5 |tried to study, but | couldn't .. 

6 If somebody attacks you, you have the right to. 

7 

8 


D 


m going out with Chris this evening. We're ees At 1.30, 
You're always rushing. Why don't you sit down and „s P 


| 82.4 | Complete the sentences with ourselves/themselves or each other. 


How long have you and Ben known ... each. other ...? 

If people work too hard, they can make ....... ill. 

| need you and you need me. We need... 

In Britain friends often give ... as _ presents at Christmas. 

Some people are selfish. They only think of.. — l 

Tracy and I don't see. " a „very often these days. 

We couldn't get back into the house. We had locked... uctus L 

They've had an argument. Now they're not speaking to... seep acta LUE SANUS EI OI 

We'd never met before, so we introduced e CO t 
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| 82.5 | Complete the sentences using myself/yourself etc. Use the verb in brackets. 


1 ‘Who repaired the bike foryou? ‘Nobody. |. repaired. it myself.” (repair) 

2 | didn’t buy this cake from a shop. 1.. "DER (Make) 

3 'Who told you Laura was going away" “Laura "—————á— Sl Ce) 

4 | don't know what they're going to do. | don’ t think they... — ————— at at aes NO KOW) 
5 ‘Who cuts Paul's hair for him? “Nobody. He... sees (CUt) 

6 'Can you phone Sam for me? ‘Why can't you eese 6. (AO) 


=> Additional exercise 30 (page 320) facebook.com/LinguaLIB 165 
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a friend of mine my own house 
on my own / by myself 


a friend of mine / a friend of yours etc. 


We say ‘(a friend) of mine/yours/his/hers/ours/theirs:. 

A friend of mine = one of my friends: 

_) I’m going to a wedding on Saturday. A friend of mine is getting married. (nota friend of me) 
We went on holiday with some friends of ours. (not some friends of us) 

Harry had an argument with a neighbour of his. 

t was a good idea of yours to go to the cinema. 


In the same way we say '(a friend) of my sister's / (a friend) of Tom's' etc. : 
That woman over there is a friend of my sister’s. (= one of my sister's friends) 
t was a good idea of Tom's to goto the cinema. 


ee 


my own .../ your own ... etc. 


We say my own / your own / her own ...etc.: 
my own house your own car her own room 
(not an own house, an own car etc.) 


my own .../ your own ...etc. = something that is only mine/yours, not shared or borrowed: 
_) Idon'twantto share a room with anybody. | want my own room. 

Vicky and Gary would like to have their own house. 

It's ashame that the apartment hasn't got its own parking space. 

It’s my own fault that | have no money. | buy too many things | don't need. 

Why do you want to borrow my car? Why don't you use your own? (= your own car) 


eoe8 


You can also say ‘a room of my own; ‘a house of your own; ‘problems of his own’ etc. : 
I'd like to have a room of my own. 


He won't be able to help you with your problems. He has too many problems of his own. 


CJL) 


He cuts his own hair 


We also use own to Say that we do something ourselves instead of somebody else doing it 
for us. For example: 
() Paul usually cuts his own hair. 
(= he cuts it himself) 
© I'dlike to have a garden so that 
| could grow my own vegetables. 
(= grow them myself instead of 
buying them from shops) 


on my own / by myself 


On my own and by myself both mean ‘alone’. So you can say: 


my / your myself / yourself (singular) 
on 4 his/her /its > own or | by 4 himself / herself / itself 


our / their ourselves / yourselves (plural) /themselves 


©) llikelivingon my own. or like living by myself. 

() Some people prefer to live on their own. or ...live by themselves. 

() Jack was sitting on his own in a corner ofthe cafe. or Jack was sitting by himself... 
() Did you go on holiday on your own? or Did you go on holiday by yourself? 


— myself/yourself/themselves etc. => Unit 82 m/LinguaLIB 
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Exercises 


En Change the underlined words and use the structure ... of mine/yours etc. 


L 


o NONA C) h2 


'm meeting one of my friends tonight. lim meeting. a friend. of mine tonight. sl 
We met one of your relatives. We met a tt 
Jason borrowed one of my books. Jason borrowed sss 
met Lisa and some of her friends. | met Lisa and 
We had dinner with one of our neighbours. We had dinner with .. "— nr 
went on holiday with two of my friends. I went on holiday with sss 
met one of Amy’s friends at the party. I met sees, at the party. 
t's always been one of my ambitions to It’s always been . 


travel round the world. 


to travel round the world. 


| 83.2 | Complete the sentences using my own / our own etc. + the following: 


( -bathroom business opinions private beach words ) 


| share a kitchen, but | have .mu. own batroom ss 
Gary doesn't think like me. He has... " "PE 
Julia doesn't want to work for other people. She wants to start . "e —Á— 
In the test we had to read a story, and then write itin i.n 
We stayed at a luxury hotel by the sea. The hotel had 


| 83.3 | Complete the sentences using my own / your own etc. 
Why do you need to borrow my car? Why don't you ...4$€..UJOUt. ONN, CA ess sumnanianninnnanianiinnnniane 2 


O AUNE 


How can you blame me? It's not my fault. It’s ... 
She's always using my ideas. Why can't she use. 


Please don't worry about my problems. lm sure you u have... MUI 
| can't make his decisions for him. He has to make... tr d 


ET Complete the sentences using my own / your own etc. Use the verbs in brackets. 

Paul never goes to a barber. He....cuts. hie own hair.. (cut) 

Helen doesn't often buy clothes. She likes to eese (Make) 
l'm not going to clean your shoes. You CAN i.e (Clean) 
We don't often buy bread. We usually t . (bake) 
Jack and Joe are singers. They sing songs written by other people, but they also... ss 


= 


2 
3 
4 
5 


.. (write) 


| 83.5 | Complete the sentences using my own / your own etc. or myself/yourself etc. 
go on holiday on... your own... ? 


Did you 
The box 
We had 


was too heavy for me to lift 
no help decorating the apart 


by. 
ment. We did it completely o on 


Very young children should not go swimming by ... 


"Who was Tom with when you saw hi 


I don’t li 
Do youl 
| went o 


e strawberries with cream. 
ike working with other peop 


m?' 'Nobody. Hes was s by... =e 
I like them on... es i 
eor do you prefer working by s? 


ut with Sally because she didn’t want to go OUt ON s 


EH Are these sentences OK? Correct them where necessary. 


-MoUd»0hMN Hn 


Katherin 


ALL 


Sam and Chris are colleagues of me. 
| was scared. | didn’t want to go out by my own. 
In my last job | had own office. 
He must be lonely. He's always with himself. "—————Á——— 
My parents have gone away with some friends Of them. sssi 
Are there any countries that produce all own food? 


e would like to have the own house. ss, Nave Wer own Mouse. o. 
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Unit 


‘ym there ... and it... 


qu Study this example: 


There's a new restaurant 
- in Hill Street. 
Yes, | know. I’ve heard 
it's very good. 
We usethere ... when wetalk about something for the first time, to say that it exists: 
There's a new restaurant in Hill Street. 


l'm sorry I'm late. There was a lot of traffic. (not It was a lot of traffic) 
Things are very expensive now. There has been a big rise in the cost of living. 


It = a specific thing, place, fact, situation etc. : 
() Wewentto the new restaurant. It's very good. (It =the restaurant) 


| wasn't expecting her to call me. It was a complete surprise. (It = that she called) 


Compare there and it: 
() llikethistown. There'sa lotto do here. It's an interesting place. 


There also means 'to/at/in that place": 
_) The house is unoccupied. There's nobody living there. (- in the house) 


que You can say: 
there will be there must have been there is sure to be there is likely to be 
there must be there should have been there is bound to be there is supposed to be 
there might be etc. there would have been etc. | there is going tobe | there used to be 


‘Is there a flight to Rome tonight? ‘There might be. lIl check online’ 

If people drove more carefully, there wouldn't be so many accidents. 

| could hear music coming from the house. There must have been somebody at home. 
There's bound to be a cafe somewhere near here. (= There's sure to be...) 


[OC CE) 


Compare there and it: 
_) They live on a busy road. There must be a lot of noise from the traffic. 

They live on a busy road. It must be very noisy. (It- living on a busy road) 
There used to be a cinema here, but it closed a few years ago. 

That building is now a supermarket. It used to be a cinema. (It -that building) 
() There's sure to be a flight to Rome tonight. 

There's a flight to Rome tonight, but it's sure to be full. (it = the flight) 


We say: 
d _) It’s dangerous to walk in the road. (not To walk in the road is dangerous) 
Normally we use It ... at the beginning of sentences like this. Some more examples: 
.) It didn’t take us long to get here. 
() Itsashame (that) you can't come to the party. 
() It’s not worth waiting any longer. Let's go. 
We also use itto talk about distance, time and weather: 
_) How far is it from here to the airport? 
.) It’s along time since we last saw you. 
Compare it and there: 
() It was windy. but There was a cold wind. 


supposed to... Unit 45B it’s worth / it's no use / there's no point -> Unit 63A 


168 sure to / bound to ...etc. => Unit 65E there is + -ing/-ed -> Unit 97 
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Unit 


84 


En Put in there is/was or it is/was. Some sentences are questions (is there ... ? / was it... ? etc.) and 


some are negative (there isn't / it wasn't etc.). 


1 The journey took a long time. .... There. was... a lot of traffic. 
2 What's the new restaurant like? ...1$ i£... good? 
3 .something wrong with the washing machine. It's not working properly. 
4 wanted to visit the museum yesterday, but n enough time. 
5 What’s that new building over there? a hotel? 
6 How can we get across the river? 0... a bridge? 
1 A few days ago sss. .8 big storm, “which caused a lot of damage. 
8 Ican'tfind my phone. ........ „in my bag - | just looked. 
- 3 " anything interesting c on TV, sol Red it off. 

10 ees. Often very cold here, but... ..much snow. 

11 Icouldn't see EN à _ completely dark. 

I2 eea A bookshop n near r here? pcc one in Hudson Street" 

[c —— difficult to get a job right now. s alot of unemployment. 

14 When we got to the cinema, ..a queue outside. i a Very long 

queue, so we decided not to wait 
| 84.2 | Read the first sentence and then write a sentence beginning There .. 

1 The roads were busy yesterday. - There, was a lot o E wate, ————Ó 
2 This soup is very salty. There ..in the soup. 
3 The box was empty. ..in the box. 
4 About 50 people came to the meeting. .. at the meeting. 
5 Thenilmmisverny Violent, č seteemtiststehidetie teda qtti dest kg E 
6-Iikethistowt-IEsdwelys = Silent d AEE NA deett aide tede Rim edis 


| 84.3 | Complete the sentences. Use there would be, there used to 


be etc. Choose from: 


used to 


is going to ) 


. won't may ANould- wouldn't should 

1 If people drove more carefully, here would be... fewer acci 

2 ‘Do we have any eggs? ‘I’m not sure... 

3 | think everything will be OK. s 

4 LOO at those clouds. on ncnnmunsnnenmnnnenunnnnnieineinninnses 

5 There isn’t a school in the village. s 

6 People drive too fast on this road. 

7 If people weren't so aggressive, t 


idents. 

some in the fridge 
„any problems. 
..a storm. I’m sure of it. 
one, but it closed a few years ago. 
a speed limit. 


any wars. 


re these sentences OK? Change it to there where necessary. 


They live on a busy road. It must be a lot of noise. 

t's a long way from my house to the nearest shop. 

After the lecture it will be an opportunity to ask questions. 

Why was she so unfriendly? It must have been a reason. 

like where | live, but it would be nicer to live by the sea. 

How long is it since you last went to the theatre? 

t used to be a lot of tourists here, but not many come now. 
y phone won't work here. It's no signal. 

t was Ken's birthday yesterday. We had a party. 

We won't have any problem parking the car. It's sure to be 

a car park somewhere. 

'm sorry about what happened. It was my fault. 

was told that it would be somebody to meet me at the 

station, but it wasn't anybody. 


A 
i. 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


10 


11 
12 
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some and any 


In general we use some (also somebody/someone/something) in positive sentences and any 
(also anybody etc.) in negative sentences: 


some any 
.) We bought some flowers. () We didn't buy any flowers. 
_) Hes busy. He has some work to do. () He’s lazy. He never does any work. 
.) There's somebody at the door. () There isn’t anybody at the door. 
() |want something to eat. () | don’t want anything to eat. 

We use any in the following sentences because the meaning is negative: 

_) She went out without any money. (she didn’t take any money with her) 
() Herefused to eat anything. (he didn’t eat anything) 
() Itsavery easy exam. Hardly anybody fails. (= almost nobody fails) 


We use both some and any in questions. We use some/somebody/something to talk about a person 
or thing that we know exists, or we think exists: 


ume 


Are you waiting for somebody? (| think you are waiting for somebody) 


We use some in questions when we ask for or offer things: 
Can I have some sugar, please? (there is probably some sugar that | can have) 
Would you like something to eat? (there is something to eat) 


( Jf ) 


But in most questions, we use any. We do not know ifthe thing or person exists: 
Do you have any luggage? (maybe you do, maybe not) 
Is there anybody in the house? (maybe there is, maybe not) 


You can use if + any: 
_) Let me know if you need anything. 
If anyone has any questions, l'Il be pleased to answer them. 


] 


The following sentences have the idea of if: 
I'm sorry for any trouble I’ve caused. (= if | have caused any trouble) 
The police want to speak to anyone who saw the accident. (= if there is anyone) 


We also use any with the meaning ‘it doesn't matter which’: 
You can take any bus. They all go to the centre. (= it doesn't matter which bus you take) 
Come and see me any time you want. 


We use anybody/anyone/anything/anywhere in the same way: 
() Weforgotto lock the door. Anybody could have come in. 


Compare some- and any-: 

D A: Pm hungry. I want something to eat. 

B: What would you like? 

A: I don't mind. Anything. (= it doesn't matter what) 
B: Let's go out somewhere. 
A 
B 


: Where shall we go? 
: Anywhere. | just want to go out. 


Somebody/someone/anybody/anyone are singular words: 
() Someone is here to see you. 
But we use they/them/their after these words: 


() Someone has forgotten their umbrella. (= his or her umbrella) 
() Ifanybody wants to leave early, they can. (=he or she can) 


>> 
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Exercises 


ES Putin some or any. 


i We didn't buy... any... flowers. 


2 Tonight m going out with woe friends of mine. 
3 Have YOU seen „a good movies recently? 
A Pd like oo information about what there is to see in this town. 
5 |didn't have ess, Money. | had to borrow ... E E 
6 You can use your card to withdraw money at... cash machine. 
7 Those apples look nice. Shall we get... iuc 
8 With the special tourist train ticket, vali can n travel OD sse „train you like. 
9 “Can [have aa more coffee, please? ‘Sure. Help yourself? 
10 Ifthere are... words you don't understand, look them up in a dictionary. 
11 We wanted to buy... grapes, but they didn't have aa in the shop. 


| 85.2 | Complete the sentences with some- or any- + -body/-thing/-where. 
1 Iwas too surprised to say anything... 


2 There's... .. at the door. Can you go and see who it is? 

SID GCS cretus mind if | open the window? 

4 |cant drive and I don't know... about cars. 

5 You must be hungry. Why don' t | get YOU is ..to eat? 

6 Emma is very tolerant. She never complains about... - 

7 There was hardly oe .on the beach. It was s almost deserted) 

8 Let's go away. Let's go... Warm and sunny. 

9 PM going out now. If... asks where | am, tell them you don't know. 
10 Why are you looking under the bed? Have you lost sl ? 
11 Thisisa no-parking area. sl who parks their car here will have to pay a fine. 
12 Quick,let's go! There's... COMING and | don't wants. to see us. 
13 They stay at home all the time. They never seem to go... 
14 Jonathan stood up and left the room without saying .. T " 
15 'Canlaskyou.. sss. 2 “Sure. What do you want to ask? 
16 Sarah was upset about sss and refused to talk to . 
17 1need. cud .to translate. Is there „s here who speaks English? 
18 Sueisvery secretive. She never tells ........... s e . (2words) 


| 85.3 | Complete the sentences. Use any (+ noun) or anybody/anything/anywhere. 


Which bus do! have to take? ) Any, bus... They all go to the centre. 


Jos ext week 
A When shall we meet? Monday? will be OK forme. - 
3 
e» What do you want to eat? 
S your party. You can invite ssl 
Who shall! invite to the pr? ) E es a 
? A hat sort of job are you looking for? 


S up to you. You can Sit ......... 
? 
Where shall | 2 D u like. 


sthismachinediticatto we No, it’s easy. . m „can s. 


N 


— . Idon't mind. 
Whatever you have. 


. It doesn’t matter what 


to use it very quickly. 


wi p 
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no/none/any nothing/nobody etc. 


no and none 


We use no + noun (no bus, no shops etc.). 

no - not a or not any: 

.) We had to walk home. There was no bus. (= There wasn't a bus.) 

Sarah will have no trouble finding a job. (= Sarah won't have any trouble ...) 
There were no shops open. (= There weren't any shops open.) 


You can use no + noun at the beginning of a sentence: 


() Noreason was given forthe change of plan. 

We use none without a noun: 

.) ‘How much money do you have? ‘None. (- no money) 

_) Allthe tickets have been sold. There are none left. (= no tickets left) 
Or we use none of ...: 
.) This money is all yours. None of it is mine. 


Compare no, none and any: 
| have no luggage. 
‘How much luggage do you have? ‘None. or ‘| don’t have any: 


After none of + plural (none of the students, none of them etc.) the verb can be singular or plural: 
None of the students were happy. or None ofthe students was happy. 


qe nothing nobody/no-one nowhere 
You can use these words at the beginning of a sentence or alone (as answers to questions): 


"What's going to happen? ‘Nobody knows. / No-one knows’ 
‘What happened?’ ‘Nothing’ 
"Where are you going? ‘Nowhere. I’m staying here’ 


[ ) 


J 


n also use these words after a verb, especially after be and have: 
The house is empty. There’s nobody living there. 
We had nothing to eat. 


You c 


fa} 


OO 


nothing/nobody etc. = not + anything/anybody etc. : 
|said nothing. = | didn’t say anything. 
Jane told nobody about her plans. = Jane didn’t tell anybody about her plans. 


They have nowhere to live. = They don’t have anywhere to live. 


5 


eee 


With nothing/nobody etc., we do not use a negative verb (isn’t, didn't etc.): 


| said nothing. (not! didn’t say nothing) 


E) 


After nobody/no-one you can use they/them/their (see also Unit 85E): 
Nobody is perfect, are they? (- is he or she perfect?) 
No-one did what | asked them to do. (- him or her) 


Nobody in the class did their homework. (- his or her homework) 


2 


Sometimes any/anything/anybody etc. means 'it doesn't matter which/what/who' (see Unit 85D). 
Compare no- and any-: 

() There was no bus, so we walked home. 
You can take any bus. They all go to the centre. (= it doesn't matter which bus) 
() ‘What do you want to eat? ‘Nothing. lm not hungry. 
l'm so hungry. | could eat anything. (=it doesn't matter what) 
() It’s adifficult job. Nobody wants to do it. 

It's a very easy job. Anybody can do it. (= it doesn't matter who) 


11 
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Exercises 


ES Complete these sentences with no, none or any. 
i Itwas a public holiday, so there were ...0.... shops open. 


2 |don'thave ...4*4.... money. Can you lend me some? 

3 We had to walk home. There were taxis. 

4 We had to walk home. There weren't... taxis. 

5 ‘How many eggs do we have? <. . . Shall | get some?’ 

6 There's nowhere to cross the river. There's... bridge. 

7 Wetook a few pictures, but ..of them were very Bone: 

8 ‘Did you take lots of pictures?” “No, | didn' ttake.. pum 

9 |hadtodo what! did. Ihad oo ... alternative. 
10 Idon't like... OF this furniture. It's horrible. 
11 We cancelled the party because women ofthe people we invited were able to come. 
12 Everyone knows they are getting married. IPS secret. 
13 Thetwo books are exactly the same. There isn't... difference. 
14 ‘Do you know where Chris is? ‘VM sorry. [RAVE sss idea: 


| 86.2 | Answer these questions using none/nobody/nothing/nowhere. 


What did you do at the weekend? 

Who are you waiting for? 

How much bread did you buy? 

Where are you going? 

How many books have you read this year? 

How much does it cost to get into the museum? 


„Nothing... It was very boring. 
—M— — . l'm just standing here. 
.. We already have enough. 
" .. l'm staying here. 
MM A . | don't read books. 
. It's free. 


oU» UNBE 


Now answer the same questions using any/anybody/anything/anywhere. 


Toy Adn E do EIN ee Le e sv su — JO M 
OIN AR NENNT RM —————————— l 
9 (3l 12 (6) 


omplete these sentences with no- or any- + -body/-thing/-where. 


C 
1 | don’t want... anything... to drink. I’m not thirsty. 

2 The bus was completely empty. There was... ON it. 

3 ‘Where did you go for your holidays?’ — . I didn't go away" 
4 'Canyousmellgas? ‘No, | can’t smell ssh hs 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


$ 


Everybody seemed satisfied. ss .. complained. 

Let's go away. We CAN go .. you like. 

The town is still the same as it was years ago. T ..has changed. 

‘What did you buy? — 1. .| couldn' tfind.. ——— | wanted 
There was complete silence inther ROOM: et E said... 


hich is right? 

She didn't tell aebody-/ anybody about her plans. (anybody is correct) 

The accident looked bad, but fortunately nobody / anybody was seriously injured. 

| looked out of the window, but | couldn't see no-one / anyone. 

The exam is very easy. Nobody / Anybody can pass it. 

‘What’s in that box? ‘Nothing / Anything. It's empty: 

The future is uncertain. Nothing / Anything is possible. 

| don't know nothing / anything about economics. 

l'lltry and answer no / any questions you ask me. 

"Who were you talking to just now? ‘No-one / Anyone. | wasn't talking to no-one / anyone’ 


OANDUAWNEHE FS 
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Unit 


87 


ques 


qum e^ 


aera 


Ga 
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much, many, little, few, a lot, plenty 


We use much and little with uncountable nouns: 
much luck much time little energy little money 


We use many and few with plural nouns: 
many friends many people few cars few children 


We use a lot of / lots of / plenty of with both uncountable and plural nouns: 
a lot of luck lots of time plenty of money 
a lot of friends lots of people plenty of ideas 


plenty = more than enough: 
There's no need to hurry. We've got plenty of time. 
There's plenty to do in this town. 


is unusual in positive sentences (especially in spoken English). Compare: 
We didn’t spend much money. but Wespenta lot of money. 
Do you see David much? but |see David a lot. 

use too much / so much / as much in positive sentences: 
We spent too much money. 


(og) 
(oS 
ar 
e- 


many and a lot of in all kinds of sentences: 
Many people drive too fast. or Alot of people drive too fast. 
Do you know many people? or Doyou know a lot of people? 
There aren't many touristshere. or Therearen'ta lot of tourists here. 


= 
[45] 
o 
OOO8 


Note that we say many years / many weeks / many days: 


We've lived here for many years. (not usually a lot of years) 


ee 


= 
et 
et 
pm 
D 
Il 


not much, few = not many: 
Gary is very busy with his job. He has little time for other things. 
(=not much time, less time than he would like) 
Vicky doesn't like living in London. She has few friends there. 
(= not many friends, not as many as she would like) 


We often use very little and very few: 
O Gary has very little time for other things. 
_) Vicky has very few friends in London. 


a little = some, a small amount: 

Let's go and have coffee. We have a little time before the train leaves. 
(a little time = some time, enough time to have a coffee) 

‘Do you speak English? ‘A little’ (so we can talk a bit) 


a few = some, a small number: 

.) lenjoy my life here. | have a few friends and we meet quite often. 

(a few friends = not many, but enough to have a good time) 

"When was the last time you saw Clare? ‘A few days ago’ (=3 or 4 days ago) 


Compare little and a little, few and a few: 

_) Hespoke little English, so it was difficult to communicate with him. 

He spoke a little English, so we were able to communicate with him. 

She's lucky. She has few problems. (- not many problems) 

Things are not going so well for her. She has a few problems. (7 some problems) 


We say only a little (not only little) and only a few (not only few): 
() Hurry! We only have a little time. (= some, but not much time) 
() Thevillage was small. There were only a few houses. ( some but not many houses) 
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Exercises 


87.1 


Unit 


87 


In some of these sentences much is incorrect or unnatural. Change much to many or a lot (of) 
where necessary. Write ‘Ok’ if the sentence is correct. 


We didn’t eat much. 


y mother drin 
Be quick. Wed 
t cost much to 


You have much 
There wasn't m 


D ——————— 
ks much tea. My mother drinks & Lot OF tea. s sl 
on't have much time. 


repair the car. 


Did it cost much to repair the car? 


luggage. Let me help you. 
uch traffic this morning. 


don't know m 


uch people in this town. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
T 
8 
9 


Do you eat much fruit? 
ike likes travelling. He travels much. 


10 


1^7. Complete the sentences using plenty of... or plenty to .... Choose from: 


. hotels learn money room 


There's no need to hurry. There's plenty of. time. : TN 
He has no financial problems. He Nas seerssisunueisiiiaceesank ananena i 
Come and sit with us. Theres 

She knows a lot, but she still has 
It's an interesting town to visit. There 
l'm sure we'll find somewhere to stay. 


see time | 


oe0)U0U14» C) NN HM, 


Put in much/many/little/few (one word only). 


She isn't popular. She has... few... friends. 
Anna is very busy these days. She has.. — „free time. 

Did you take... _ pictures at the wedding? 

This is a modern city. There are. . old buildings. 

T „rain. 

| ; P years. 

. difference between them. 
.to do. 


.. better places to be. 


he weather has been very dry recently. We' ve had... 
don't know London well. | haven't been there for 

The two cars are similar. There is.. 

lm not very busy today. | don’t have s s ssh he 
It's a wonderful place to live. There are „s 


OANA UO BWYN 


Which is right? 
i She’s lucky. She has few problems /-afew-problems. (few problems is correct) 
2 Can you lend me few dollars / a few dollars? 
3 It was the middle of the night, so there was little traffic / a little traffic. 
4 They got married few years ago / a few years ago. 
5 |can't give you a decision yet. | need little time / a little time to think. 
6 | don't know much Russian - only few words / only a few words. 
7 |twasa surprise that he won the game. Few people / A few people expected him to win. 
ye Put in little / a little / few / a few. 
1 Gary is very busy with his job. He has little time for other things. 
2 Listen carefully. M going to give you e advice. 
3 Do you mind ifl ask you... questions? 
4 It’s nota very interesting place, so a tourists visit. 
5 | don’t think Amy would be a good teacher. She has... .. patience. 
6 ‘Would you like milk in your coffee? ‘Yes, s , please’ 
7 This is a boring place to live. There's . ato do. 
8 | know Hong Kong quite well. I’ve been there ..... .times. 
9 There were only ........ .. people at the meeting. 
10 ‘Did you do all this work on your own? ‘No, I had ss help from my friends? 
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all / all of most / most of no / none of etc. 


all some any most much many (a) little (a) few no 


You can use these words with a noun (some food / few books etc.): 
All cars have wheels. 

Some cars can go faster than others. 

Many people drive too fast. 

| go away most weekends. 

| feel really tired. I’ve got no energy. 


We do not say ‘all of cars’ ‘some of people’ etc. (see Section B): 


Some people learn more easily than others. (not Some of people) 


-— all half some any most much many  (a)little  (a)few none 


You can use these words with of (some of / most of etc.): 


(JO 


some of the... my... 
most of + | this ... these ... 
none of etc. that... those ...etc. 


So you can say: 
some of the people, some of those people (but not some of people) 
most of my time, most of the time (but not most of time) 


Some of the people I work with are very strange. 
None of this money is mine. 

Have you read any of these books? 

| was ill yesterday. | spent most of the day in bed. 


een 8 


n't need of after all or half. So you can say: 
All my friends live near here. or Allof my friends... 
Half this money is mine. or Half of this money... 


< 
©) 
[es 
oL 
( U ES 


Com 


es: 
E 
m 


All flowers are beautiful. (= all flowers in general) 
All (of) these flowers are beautiful. (=a specific group of flowers) 
_) Most problems have a solution. (= most problems in general) 
We were able to solve most of the problems we had. (=a specific group of problems) 


quem You can use all of / some of / none of etc. + it/us/you/them: 
all of ©) A: Doyou like this music? 


A 
some of it B: Some of it. Not all of it. 
any of us O A: How many of these people do you know? 
most of ` you B: None of them. /A few of them. 
none of them | () Doany of you want to come to a party tonight? 
etc. (said to more than 2 people) 


We say: all of us / all of you / half of it / half of them etc. You need of before it/us/you/them: 
.) Allofus were late. (notall us) 


_) |haven’t finished the book yet. I’ve only read half of it. (not half it) 


o use some/most etc. alone, without a noun: 

Some cars have four doors and some have two. 

A few ofthe shops were open, but most (of them) were closed. 
Half this money is mine, and half (of it) is yours. (notthe half) 


n 


qa «=: 


ew J 


all 9 Unit 75B, 90, 110D some and any = Unit85 no and none 3 Unit 86 
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Exercises 


uut Putin of where necessary. Leave the space empty if the sentence is already complete. 
i All...—... cars have wheels. (the sentence is already complete) 
2 None...of...this money is mine. 
3 There were problems at the airport and some. „flights were cancelled. 
4 Some the films I’ve seen recently have been very violent. 
5 Joe never goes to museums. He says that all. museums are boring. 
6 |thinksome.................... people watch too much TV. 
7 Doyou wantany.. .these magazines or can | throw them away? 
8 Kate has lived in London most. woo her life. 
9 Joe has lived in Chicago all... „his life. 


m. 
© 


Most ................ days | get up before 7 o'clock. 
| usually have a little ............... sugar in my coffee. 
They won the lottery a few years ago, butthey've spent most 


Hd 
[em 


m. 
N 


.the money. 


88.2. Choose from the list and complete the sentences. Use of (some of / most of etc.) where necessary. 


i accidents 
| birds 
-cars- 


European countries 
her friends 
her opinions 


haven't read many ...of. these. books... 
All... cars... have wheels. 

spend much 
any... p ..are caused by bad driving. 

tsa historic town. Many... .are over 400 years old. 

When Emily got married, she kept it: a secret. “She didn’ t tell any. Roc ee 
ot many people live in the north of the country. MOSE esee 
in the south. 

ot all. can fly. For example, the penguin can't fly. 
Our team n played badly and lost the game. None e 

Emma and | have different ideas. | don't agree with many .... 

Sarah travels a lot in Europe. She has been to most 

| had no appetite. | could only eat half 


my dinner 
my spare time 
the buildings 


the players 
the population 


gardening. 


NoonPWNFE 7 


live 


played well. 


1:1 Use your own ideas to complete these sentences. 


1 


The building was damaged in the explosion. All... the. windows... were broken. 


We argue sometimes, but get on well 


NOSE Ole esta IE PLA 


| went to the cinema by myself. None of... 


... wanted to come. 


2 
3 
4 Thetest was hard. | could only answer half... ` 
5 Someof. . . you took at the wedding v were re really good. 

6 ‘Did you spend all | gave you? ‘No, there’s some left; 


=. Complete the sentences. Use: 


all of / some of / none of * it/them/us (all of it / some of them etc.) 


sts in the group were Spanish. .. esses Were French. 
of the film, but NOt 


e story, but... sss 


Not all the touri 
| watched most 
He told us his lif 


1 These books are all Sarah's. None. of. them... belong to me. 

2 ‘How many of these books have you read? ‘ m . Every one? 

3 We all got wet in the rain because... had an umbrella. 

4 Some ofthis money is yours and. gees ..is mine. 

5 Many of my friends have travelled 2 a lot, but.. .. has ever been to Africa. 
6 

T 

8 


was true. It was all invented. 
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both / both of neither / neither of 
either / either of 


We use both/neither/either for two things. 
You can use these words with a noun (both books, neither book etc.). 


For example, you are going out to eat. There are two possible restaurants. You say: 
.) Both restaurants are good. (notthe both restaurants) 
Neither restaurant is expensive. 

We can go to either restaurant. | don't mind. (=one or the other, it doesn't matter which) 
| haven't been to either restaurant before. (= not one or the other) 


n also use both/neither/either without a noun: 
‘Which do you prefer, basketball or tennis? ‘It’s hard to say. | like both’ 
‘Is your friend British or American? ‘Neither. She's Australian’ 

‘Do you want tea or coffee? ‘Either. | don't mind: 


-— both of ... / neither of ... / either of ... 
We use both of / neither of / either of + the/these/my/Tom’s ... etc. So we say ‘both of the 
restaurants; 'both of those restaurants' etc. (but not both of restaurants): 
Both of these restaurants are good. 


Neither of the restaurants we went to was expensive. 
| haven't been to either of those restaurants. 


You c 


fed} 


eee 


LI 


= 
"T 


n't need of after both. So you can say: 
Both of these restaurants are good. or Both these restaurants are good. 


< 
© 
(= 
a. 
@o 


o use both of / neither of / either of + us/you/them: 

(talking to two people) Can either of you speak Russian? 

| asked two people how to get to the station, but neither of them knew. 
"both of’ before us/you/them (you need to use of): 

Both of us were tired. (not Both us were ...) 


= 
(D 
o% 
a 


= 

(D 

Yn 
(EKK) 


2 


After neither of ... a verb can be singular or plural: 


Neither of them is athome. or Neither of them are at home. 


You can say: 


both ... and... 


C) 


Both Chris and Paul were late. 
| was both tired and hungry when | arrived home. 


neither ...nor ... Neither Chris nor Paul came to the party. 
There was an accident outside our house, but we neither saw nor 


heard anything. 


OO OO 


I'm not sure where Maria’s from. She's either Spanish or Italian. 
Either you apologise, or l'll never speak to you again. 


either ... or ... 


UU 


que Compare either/neither/both (two things) and any/none/all (more than two): 


() There are two good hotels here. () There are many good hotels here. 
You could stay at either of them. You could stay at any of them. 
() Wetried two hotels. () Wetrieda lot of hotels. 
| Neither of them had a room. None of them had a room. 
Both of them were full. All of them were full. 


neither do I / I don’t either -> Unit 51C any = Units 85-86 none = Units 86A,88 all -> Unit 88 
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Exercises 


| 89.1 | Complete the sentences with both/neither/either. 


1 ‘Do you want tea or coffee? ‘Either... | really don't mind’ 
2 ‘What day is it today - the 18th or the 19th? “oo It’s the 20th? 
3 A: Where did you go on your trip - Korea or Japan? 

B: We went to — . Aweek in Korea and a week in Japan. 


c 


4 'Shall we sit in thec corner or by the window?’ . Idon't mind? 
5 ‘Where’s Lisa? Is she atworkorathome? ee | She's away on holiday: 
6 ‘Is it true that Kate speaks Spanish and Arabic? “Yes, she speaks... ees fluently’ 


| 89.2 | Complete the sentences with both/neither/either. Use of where necessary. 
1 Both.. my parents are from Egypt. 
2 To get to the town centre, you can walk along the river or you can go along the road. 
You can BO sss ... Way. 
3 |went to Carl's hause miee but.. KERN .. times he wasn't at home. 


4 ae Tom’s parents | is English. His father is Polish and his mother is Italian. 
5 |saw an accident this morning. One car drove into the back of another. Fortunately 
driver was injured, but... cars were badly damaged. 
6 | have two sisters and a brother. My brother is working, but... ees MY Sisters are still 


at school. 


| 89.3 | Complete the sentences with both/neither/either + of us / of them. 


1 lasked two people how to get to the station, but... neither. of. them. knew. 
2 |wasinvited to two parties last week, but | couldn't go to... "e" 
3 There were two windows in the room. It was very warm, so jl opened. " 


4 Sam and l| often play tennis, but we're not very good. „i ss. Can play well. 
5 | tried two bookshops for the book wanted to buy, but... ad it. 
= Write sentences with both . .. / neither .. .. / either ... or ... 


i Chris was late. So was Pat. . kn Chris and Poe were late... 
2 He didn't say hello, and he didn't smile... He. neither said. hello nor smiled... 
3 It was a boring movie. It was long too. 
The movie. es 
4 Joe doesn’t ae a car. Eum dogs t hevag one Seither 


5 Emily speaks German and she speaks Russian too. 
6 Ben doesn’t watch TV and he doesn’t read newspapers. 

Ben. —— 
7 Is that man’s name Richard? Ori is sit Robert? It’sc one of the two. 

That man’s name.. n 
8 | don’t have time to go. on holiday. ‘And | don’ t have the money. 


| have. — 
9 Wecan leave today oi or we can n leave tomorrow — - whichever y you u prefer. 


| 89.5 | Complete the sentences with neither/either/none/any. 


i We tried a lot of hotels, but... none... of them had a room. 

2 Sam has two sisters, but | haven't met... Of them. 

3 Emily has four brothers, but | haven't met... of them. 

4 There were a few shops in the street, but... of them was open. 

5 Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey - have you been to... of these countries? 

6 |could meet you next Monday or Thursday. Would „a of those days suit you? 
7 Mark and | couldn't get into the house because... of us had a key. 
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all every whole 


everybody/everyone/everything and all 


We say: 
() Everybody washappy. or Everyone was happy. (not all were happy) 
() Hethinks he knows everything. (not knows all) 
() Ourholiday was a disaster. Everything went wrong. (notall went wrong) 
We do not often use all alone in this way. We do not say ‘all were happy’ ‘he knows all’ etc. 


We use all in the following ways: 


all+ noun (all cars, all my money etc.) All my friends were happy. 
all of + us/you/them All of us were happy. 
we/you/they ... all... (see also Unit 110D) We were all happy. 


all about ... He knows all about computers. 


All ’ve eaten today is a banana. 
(= the only thing I’ve eaten today) 


=a whole and all 
Whole = complete, entire. We use whole mostly with singular nouns: 


() Did you read the whole book? (= all the book, not just a part of it) 
() Emily has lived her whole life in the same town. 
(Q Iwasso hungry, ate a whole packet of biscuits. (= a complete packet) 


OOOOO 


all ...- theonly thing(s) 


We do not normally use whole with uncountable nouns (water, food, money etc.). 
We say: 

() Did you spend all the money | gave you? (not the whole money) 

() |read all the information carefully. (not the whole information) 


We use the/my/a etc. before whole. Compare whole and all: 
() Ireadthe whole book. but | read all the information. 


qe every day / all day / the whole day 
We use every to say how often something happens (every day / every ten minutes etc.): 


() When we were on holiday, we went to the beach every day. (not all days) 
() The bus service is excellent. There's a bus every ten minutes. 
() We don't see each other very often - about every six months. 


All day or the whole day = the complete day from beginning to end: 

(O Wespentall day on the beach. or We spent the whole day ... 

() Danwasvery quiet. He didn't say a word all evening. or ...the whole evening. 
Note that we say all day (not all the day), all week (not all the week) etc. 


Compare all the time and every time: 
_) They never go out. They are at home all the time. (= always, continuously) 
_) Every time | see you, you look different. (= each time, on every occasion) 


Every/everybody/everyone/everything are singular words, so we use a singular verb: 
() Every seat in the theatre was taken. 


() Everybody has arrived. (not have arrived) 


But we use they/them/their after everybody/everyone: 
_) Everybody said they enjoyed themselves. (= everybody enjoyed himself or herself) 


Á Countable and uncountable -> Units 69-70 all / allof 9 Unit88 each and every => Unit 91 
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Exercises 


| 90.1 | Complete these sentences with all, everything or everybody/everyone. 


1 Itwas a good party. .... Everybody... had a great time. 
.... Al... l've eaten today is a banana. 
„has their faults. Nobody is perfect. 
Nothing has changed. Pu is the same as it was. 
Kate told me... about her new job. It sounds interesting. 
Can iss" Write their names on a piece of paper, please? 
Why a are you always thinking about money? Money isn't... sss. 
Pm really exhausted. occu I want to do is sleep. 
When the fire alarm rang, .. TEE „left the building immediately. 
Amy didn't say where she v was going. . — .she said was that she was going away. 
We have completely different opinions. disagree with. sss SAE SAYS. 
We all did well in the exam. Õu in our class passed. 
We all did well in the exam. Õis f us passed. 
14 Why are you so lazy? Why do you expect meto dO wien for you? 
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| 90.2 | Write sentences with whole. 
1 [read the book from beginning to end. ...l.read. the whole. book... 
2 Everyone in the team played well. 
The... pean 
3 Paul opened a | box of chocolates. He started eating. When he finished, there v were no o chocolates 
left in the box. He ate. 
4 The police came to the house. They were re looking for something. They searched everywhere, 
EVERY TOONS THCY RR m A 
5 Everyone in Ed and Jane's family plays tennis. Ed and Jane play, and so do all their children. 
The... 
6 Sarah worked from early i in athen morning until latei in a the « evening. 
7 Jack and Lisa had a weeks holiday by the sea. It rained from the beginning of the week to the 
sedg WER E ————————— "")—X—OOE—————— eae 
Now write sentences 6 and 7 again using all instead of whole. 


MN CO NES [oig AE E E E A E E ttt tea eo cee hee ee ee net eee ene 
cu o———————— —————————" 


| 90.3 | Complete these sentences using every with the following: 


| five minutes ten minutes four hours six months four years © 


1 The bus service is very good. There's a bus ...exerg. ten munutes s 
2 Tomisill. He has some medicine. He has to take it... stad delat P 

3 The Olympic Games take place... dc AL "cT 

4 We live near a busy airport. A plane flies o over our house EU 

5 Martin goes to the dentist for a check-up en a 


EOF) Which is right? 
i Did you spend all the money! gave you? (all the money is correct) 
Eve works every day / all days except Sunday. 


2 
3 I’m tired. lve been working hard all the day / all day. 

4 Itwas a terrible fire. Whole building / The whole building was destroyed. 
5 

6 

T 


t’s a very sad song. Every time / All the time I hear it, it makes me cry. 
don't like the weather here. It rains every time / all the time. 
When | was on holiday, all my luggage / my whole luggage was stolen. 
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each and every 


Each and every are similar. Often it is possible to use each or every: 
() Each time | seeyou, you look different. or Every time | see you ... 


But each and every are not exactly the same. 


We use each when we think of things We use every when we think of things as a 
separately, one by one. group. The meaning is similar to all. 
() Study each sentence carefully. () Every window in the house was open. 
(= study the sentences one by one) (= all the windows in the house) 
, ong RRM Rg Bae 
eah-X +X +X HX every = SEE 7 
FORM RRA 
Each is more usual for a small number: Every is more usual for a large number: 
() There were four books on the table. () Kate loves reading. She has read every 
Each book was a different colour. book in the library. (= all the books) 
©) (inacard game) At the beginning of the () Fd like to visitevery country in 
game, each player has three cards. the world. (- all the countries) 


Each (but not every) can be used for two things: 
() In football, each team has eleven players. (not every team) 


We use every (not each) to say how often something happens: 
() ‘How often do you use your car? ‘Every day. (not Each day) 
() There’s a bus every ten minutes. (not each ten minutes) 


aa Compare the structures we use with each and every. 


We use each with or without a noun: We use every with a noun: 
() None of the rooms are the same. () She’s read every book in the library. 
Each room is different. or 
Each is different. 
Or you can use each one: 
Q Each one is different. 


We don't use every alone, but you can say 
every one: 
O A: Have you read all these books? 
B: Yes, every one. 
We say each of (the/these/them ... etc): 
() Each of the books was a different 
colour. (not each of books) 
© Each of them was a different colour. O 
() Read each of these sentences carefully. 


We say every one of ... (but not every of): 
() lve read every one of those books. 

(not every of those books) 

l've read every one of them. 


We also use each in the middle of a sentence. For example: 
() The students were each given a book. (= Each student was given a book.) 


() These oranges are 40 pence each. (each = for one orange) 


everyone and every one 


We say a dollar each, ten pounds each etc. : 


Everyone (one word) is only for people ( everybody). 
() Everyone enjoyed the party. (= Everybody ...) 


Every one (two words) is for things or people: 
() Sarah is invited to lots of parties and she goes to every one. (=to every party) 
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Exercises 


E Look at the pictures and complete the sentences with each or every. 


1 Eac... player has three cards. 

2 Kate has read ...€X€*U....bookiin the library. 
3 ..Side of a square is the same length. 

4. , .seat in the theatre was taken. 

5 There z are six «apartments in the building. .. es, ONE has a balcony. 
6 There'satrain to London... F 

7 She was wearing four rings - ONE On „s i 

8 Our football team is playing well. We’ve won 


EU Put in each, each of or every. 


game this season. 


i There were four books on the table. E4... book was a different colour. 

2 The Olympic Games are held... Very... four years. 

33 " . parent worries about their children. 

4 Ina 4 game of tennis there are two or four players. s. player has a racket. 

5 Nicola plays volleyball... Thursday evening. 

6 I understood most of what they said but not... word. 

7 The book is divided into five parts and ss these has three sections. 

8 Igetpaid s hh .four weeks. 

9 I called the office two or three times, but... sss time it was closed. 
10 Carseat belts save lives. oo driver should wear one. 
11 Afriend of mine has three children. | always give... them a present at Christmas. 
12 (from an exam) Answer all five questions. Write your answerto sss. question on 


a separate sheet of paper. 


ES Complete the sentences using each. 


1 The price of one of those oranges is 40 pence. ......MOSE. oranges. axe. TO. PENCE, COIN s s sss : 
2 |hadten pounds and so did Sonia. Sonia and | 
3 One of those postcards costs a pound. Those " 
4 The hotel was expensive. | paid 200 dollars and so did you. We... : 


<1 Putin everyone (1 word) or every one (2 words). 
i Sarah is invited to a lot of parties and she goes to... NEKY..ONe....... 


2 | remember school very clearly. | remember „s ID my class. 
3 lasked her lots of questions and she answered... sss. correctly. 
4 Amy is very popular. .. 8 css likes her. 
5 |dropped a tray of glasses. Unfortunately... —— ÁÉÓ— broke. 
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Unit 
92 Relative clauses 1: clauses with who/that/which 


(cum Study this example situation: 
Last week we had a party and a lot of people came. Everybody enjoyed it. 


Everybody Kaks eame pa] enjoyed it. 
relative clause 


A clause is a part of a sentence. A relative clause tells us which person or thing (or what kind of 
person or thing) the speaker means: 
the woman who lives next door to me 
‘who lives next door to me’ tells us which woman) 
people who complain all the time 
(who complain all the time’ tells us what kind of people) 


We use who in a relative clause for people (not things): 

_) The woman who lives next door to me is a doctor. 
| don't like people who complain all the time. 

An architect is someone who designs buildings. 
What was the name of the person who called? 

Do you know anyone who wants to buy a car? 


ee0 


We also use that for people, but not which: 


() Thewoman that lives next door to me is a doctor. (not the woman which) 


Sometimes you must use who (notthat) for people - see Unit 95. 


qum When we are talking about things, we use that or which (not who) in a relative clause: 


() Idontlike stories that have unhappy endings. 
Or ...Stories which have unhappy endings. 

() Grace works for a company that makes furniture. 
Or ...a company which makes furniture. 

() The machine that broke down is working again now. 
or The machine which broke down ... 


In these examples that is more usual than which, but sometimes you must use which. See Unit 95. 


In relative clauses we use who/that/which, not he/she/they /it. 
Compare: 


() Imeta Canadian woman at the party. She is an English teacher. (2 sentences) 
| meta Canadian woman who is an English teacher. (1 sentence) 

() I can’t find the keys. They were on the table. 
Where are the keys that were on thetable? (notthe keys they were) 


qu What - the thing(s) that 
Compare what and that: 


() What happened was my fault. (=the thing that happened) 


but 
() Everything that happened was my fault. 
(not Everything what happened) 
() The machine that broke down is now working again. 
(not The machine what broke down) 
184 MÁ Relative clauses 2-5 => Units 93-96 
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Exercises 


| 92.1 | What do these words mean? Choose from the box and write sentences with who. 


-designs-buildings- pays rent to live somewhere 


steals from a shop buys something from a shop 


doesn’t tell the truth ^ breaks into a house to steal things 
is not brave expects the worst to happen 


AN oaAaBWN 2S 


an architect) An architect is someone who designs bDUUAINGS occu 

Hee RE 
ys L— ——————————— —— 
dGoWeskd)' edere Rats Le perte M ue late Me de CLR MU RU E 
cham ""————————————————————M 
a shoplifter) 

a liar) 

a pessimist) 


| 92.2 | Make one sentence from two. Use who/that/which. 


1 


A girl was injured in the accident. She is now in hospital. 
The girt who. was injured. in the accident. vo. vow. 0n. oS PUE... 


A waiter served us. He was impolite and impatient. 


A building was destroyed in the fire. It has now been rebuilt. 
The ——————————— 
Some people were arrested. They have now been released. 

qu ————— — — — — 

A bus goes to the airport. It runs every half hour. 


D ————————————— ———— ———' 
| 92.3 | Complete the sentences. Choose from the box and use who/that/which. 

happened in the past -makes-furniture- 

runs away from home can support life 

cannot be explained has stayed there 

developed the theory of relativity ^ were hanging on the wall 


Helen works for a company... QE makes FUMUS d 
The movie is about a girl... mi : 
What happened to the pictures tr 2 
A mystery is something... 


've heard it's a good hotel, but | don't know anyone... 


History is the study of things 1... 
Albert Einstein was the SCÌentiSt ees t 
t seems that Earth is the only planet .......... 
ETI re these sentences right or wrong? Correct them where necessary. 
don't like stories who have unhappy endings. Stories Mat MONE sss 
What was the name of the person who phoned? "o c 


A 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
T 
8 
9 


Where’s the nearest shop who sells bread? 

Dan said some things about me they were not true. 
The driver which caused the accident was fined £500. 
Do you know the person that took these pictures? 
We live in a world what is changing all the time. 

Gary apologised for what he said. 
What was the name of the horse what won the race? 
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Relative clauses 2: 
clauses with and without who/that/which 


Look at these example sentences from Unit 92: 
() The woman lives next door to me is a doctor. (or The woman that lives ...) 
ms next doorto me who (= the woman) is the subject 
() Where are the keys were on the table? (or... the keys which were ...) 
lig on the table that (= the keys) is the subject 


You must use who/that/which when it is the subject of the relative clause. You cannot leave out 
who/that/which in these examples. 


Sometimes who/that/which is the object of the verb. For example: 


() The woman | wanted to see was away on holiday. 
ME EM who (= the woman) is the object 
lis the subject 
() Did you find the keys you lost? 
SS that (- the keys) is the object 
y you isthe subject 


When who/that/which is the object, you can leave it out. So you can say: 
() The woman I wanted to see was away. or The woman who I wanted to see... 
() Did you find the keys you lost? or ...the keys that you lost? 
() The dress Lisa bought doesn’t fit her very well. or The dress that Lisa bought... 
() Isthere anything I can do? or ... anything that | can do? 

Note that we say: 
the keys you lost (not the keys you lost them) 
the dress Lisa bought (not the dress Lisa bought it) 


Note the position of prepositions (to/in/for etc.) in relative clauses: 


Tom is a woman. Do you know her? (2 sentences) 
— Do you know the woman Tom is ? (or...the woman who/that Tom is talking to) 


| a bed. It wasn't comfortable. (2 sentences) 


—> The bed! wasn't comfortable. (or The bed that/which | slept in...) 


() Arethesethe books you were looking for? or 

Are these the books that/which you were ... 

(O The man I was sitting next to on the plane talked all the time. or 
The man who/that | was sitting next to ... 

Note that we say: 

the books you were looking for (notthe books you were looking for them) 
the man I was sitting next to (not the man I was sitting next to him) 


We say: 
Everything (that) they said wastrue. (not Everything what they said) 
| gave her all the money (that) I had. (not all the money what | had) 


What - the thing(s) that: 
() What they said was true. (= Thethings that they said) 
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Unit 


Exercises 93 


| 93.1 | In some of these sentences you need who or that. Correct the sentences where necessary. 


1 The woman lives next door is a doctor. „ng. woman. who, lives, next, door... 
Did you find the keys you lost? Uc M ae er ene ee 
The people we met last night were very friendly. 
The people work in the office are very friendly. 

| like the people | work with. 

What have you done with the money | gave you? 
What happened to the money was on the table? 
What’s the worst film you’ve ever seen? 

What's the best thing it has ever happened to you? 


OANA NO BW h2 


| 93.2 | What do you say in these situations? Complete each sentence with a relative clause. 


i Your friend lost some keys. You want to know if he found them. You say: 
Did you find... Me. keys. you Lost... iat teeta cece nates x eto E EEN, 


2 Afriend is wearing a dress. You like it. You tell her: 

| like the dress ... 
3 Afriend is going to the cinema. You want to know ther name of the film. You say 

What's the name of the film .. Dos "RETE T, 
4 You wanted to visit a museum, „But it was ; shut. You tell a a friend: 

The museum. " sedisse Mas SAUL, 
5 You invited people i63 your r party. Some ofthem couldn' té come. “You tell s someone: 

Some of the people... anaes ees COULdN’t come. 
6 Your friend had to dos some Wall You Want to know ifshe has finished. ‘Yous Say: 

Have you finished the work... — ——— — € 
7 You rented a car. It broke down after a few miles. You tell a a friend: 

Unfortunately the car - es ssid oe _... broke down after a few miles. 


ES These sentences all have a relative clause with a preposition. Put the words in the correct order. 


i Did you find (looking / for / you / the books / were)? 

Did you find -the books you were looking. for... sss uem 
2 Wecouldn't go to (we / invited / to / were / the nibo 

We couldn't go to... T 
3 What’s the name o ithe Bote £st me told Judy? 

What's the name of... & "———————— T T 
4 Unfortuna rely | didn’t get (applied / 1 / the] tab Ot). 

Unfortunately | didn't get... sss Aida odisea eed aac 
5 Did you enjoy (you / the concert / to / went)? 

Did you enjoy ss et estate E ERNEUT: 
6 Gary is a good person to cow. He's lon / rely / can / somebody / you). 

Gary is a good person to know. He's... m 
7 Who were (the people / with / were / you) in the restaurant yesterday? 

WhO Were ise, I the restaurant yesterday? 


| 93.4 | Put in that or what where necessary. If the sentence is already complete, leave the space empty. 


i I gave her all the money ...—....I had. (all the money that | had is also correct) 
2 Did you hear... what... they said? 
3 She gives her children everything 0.00. they want. 
4 Tell me... you want and I'll try to get it for you. 
5 Why do you blame me for everything 
6 |won’t be able to do much, but I'll do ...... 
7 |won’t be able to do much, but I'll do the best.. kesesa d CAMs 
8 | don’t agree with.. -you said. 
9 |don’t trust him. | don’ t believe anything... ess NE SAYS. 
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Relative clauses 3: whose/whom/where 


whose 


Study this example situation: 


When we were driving home, we saw some people standing by the 
road. Their car had broken down, so we stopped to help them. 


We helped some people whose car had broken down. 
(= their car had broken down) 


We use whose mostly for people: 
() Awidow is a woman whose husband is dead. 
(her husband is dead) 
() |metsomeone whose brother I went to school with. 
(I went to school with his/her brother) 


Compare who and whose: 
() Imetaman who knows you. (he knows you) 
() Imeta man whose sister knows you. (his sister knows you) 


Do not confuse whose and who's. The pronunciation is the same, but who's = who is or who has: 
() Ihave a friend who's learning Arabic. (who's = who is) 
() Ihave a friend who's just started learning Arabic. (who's = who has) 
() |havea friend whose sister is learning Arabic. 


qua o^ 
Whom is possible instead of who when it is the object of the verb (see Unit 93B): 
_) George is a person whom I admire very much. (I admire him) 


You can also use a preposition + whom (to whom / from whom / with whom etc): 
() It’s important to have friends with whom you can relax. (you can relax with them) 


Whom is a formal word and we do not often use it in spoken English. We usually prefer to say: 
() apersonladmire alot or a person who/that | admire a lot 
() friends you can relax with or friends who/that you can relax with 


where 


1 


We use where in a relative clause to talk about a place: 
©) Irecently went back to the town where | grew up. (I grew up there) 
() The restaurant where we had lunch was near the airport. 
() Iwould like to live in a place where there is plenty of sunshine. 


the day, the time, the reason ... 


1 


We say ‘the day we got married; ‘the year | was born; ‘the last time they met etc. : 


J |can’t meet you on Friday. That's the day I’m going away. 
_) The last time I saw her, she looked great. 

You can also use that: 
.) The last time that | saw her, she looked great. 

We say ‘the reason |’m calling you’, ‘the reason she didn't get the job’ etc. 
() The reason I'm calling you is to ask your advice. 

You can also use that: 
_) The reason that l'mcallingyou... or The reason why I'm calling you ... 
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Exercises 


ES You met these people at a party: 


My mother writes My wife is an lowna 
detective stories. English teacher. restaurant. 


My ambition is We've just eos My parents used to 
to climb Mount p got married. c= work in a circus. 
Everest. -ol 


The next day you tell a friend about these people. Complete the sentences using who or whose. 


Am 4 0 N FE 


| met somebody... whose mother writes detective Stories s 
| meta Man we 

| met a WOMAN ow 

| met somebody 

| met a couple... 

| met somebody 


| 94.2 | For each situation write a sentence with whom (more formal) and without whom (less formal). 


1 


You met a friend. You hadn't seen him for years. 

more formal | meta friend -whom | hadn't seen. for years s 
less formal — I meta friend ...|. had t. seen. for Wear d 
You needed a lawyer. A friend of yours recommended one. 

more formal | | wentto see a lawyer. 

less formal | | went to see a lawyer... 

You called your bank with a problem. You spoke to somebody, but hev wasn Ytvery helpful. - 

more formal The person.. cs WaSI t very helpful. 
less formal The person. . —— 

Tom was in love with a woman, bus shew wasn vti in love with Tom. 

more formal | The woman ees Wasnt in love with him. 
less formal | The woman e Wasnt in love with him. 


ES Complete the sentences using who/whom/whose/where. 


1 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
T 
8 


We helped some people ... ose... car had broken down. 

A cemetery is a place icc people are buried. 

A pacifist is a person... believes that all wars are wrong. 

An orphan is a child onsen parents are dead. 

What's the name of the hotel... your parents are staying? 
This school is only for children nen first language is not English. 
The person from sii .| bought my caris a friend of my father's. 

| live in a friendly village everybody knows everybody else. 


| 94.4 | Use your own ideas to complete these sentences. 


| can't meet you on Friday. That's the day.....’m..going. away m — — 
The reason. t "€"—————— OU m Was that the Salary Was too low, 
rll never forget the time . mE 
Mone cde mE was the y MCI eM E -———— 
Tei FERS OT scietis a E ERE odia ees tease tate dnte ON nd is that neither of them can drive. 
The last time I. ME EMEN CMM T 
Do you remember the day... m ES ""— eee, —— — 
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Unit 


95 


(Cem 


Typel 


©) The woman who lives next door to me 
is a doctor. 

() Grace works for a company that makes 

furniture. 

() We stayed at the hotel (that) you 

recommended. 


these examples, the relative clauses tell you 


which person orthing (or what kind of person 
orthing) the speaker means: 


‘The woman who lives next door to me’ 

tells us which woman. 

‘ʻA company that makes furniture’ tells us 
hat kind of company. 

‘The hotel (that) you recommended tells 
us which hotel. 


We do not use commas (,) with these clauses: 


() We know a lot of people who live in 
London. 


Relative clauses 4: extra information clauses (1) 


There are two types of relative clause. In these examples, the relative clauses are underlined. 
Compare: 


Type2 

() My brother Ben, who lives in Hong 
Kong, is an architect. 

() Annatold me about her new job, which 
she's enjoying a lot. 

() We stayed at the Park Hotel, which a 
friend of ours recommended. 


In these examples, the relative clauses do not 
tell you which person or thing the speaker 
means. We already know which thing or 
person is meant: ‘My brother Ben’, 'Anna's new 
job’ and ‘the Park Hotel" 


The relative clauses in these sentences give us 
extra information about the person or thing. 


We use commas (,) with these clauses: 
C). My brother Ben, who lives in Hong 
Kong, is an architect. 


(o In both types of relative clause we use who for people and which forthings. But: 


Typel 
You can use that: 


Yo 


©) Doyouknow anyone who/that speaks 
French and Italian? 

©) Grace works for a company which/that 
makes furniture. 


u can leave out who/which/that when it is 


the object (see Unit 93): 


() We stayed at the hotel (that/which) 
you recommended. 

.) This morning | met somebody (who/that) 
| hadn't seen for ages. 


We do not often use whom in this type of 
clause (see Unit 94B). 


Type2 
You cannot use that: 
C) John, who speaks French and Italian, 
works as a tour guide. (not that speaks) 
() Annatold me about her new job, which 
she's enjoying a lot. 


You cannot leave out who or which: 

() We stayed at the Park Hotel, which 
afriend of ours recommended. 

() This morning! met Chris, who | hadn't 
seen for ages. 


You can use whom for people (when it is the 

object): 

.J) This morning | met Chris, whom | hadn't 
seen for ages. 


Gas In both types of relative clause you can use whose and where: 
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MÁ Relative clauses (Type 1) => Units 92-94 


() We helped some people whose car had 
broken down. 

O What’s the name of the place where 
you went on holiday? 


() Lisa, whose car had broken down, was 
in a very bad mood. 

() Katehas just been to Sweden, where 
her daughter lives. 


Relative clauses (Type 2) => Unit 96 
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Unit 


Exercises 95 


| 95.1 | Make one sentence from two. Use the information in brackets to make a relative clause (Type 2). 
You will need to use who/whom/whose/which/where. 
1 Catherine is very friendly. (She lives next door to us.) 
„Catherine, who lives next door to us, is very friendly... E need 
2 We stayed at the Park Hotel. (A friend oi oú recommended ihis hotel ) 
We stayed at the Park Hotel, which a. friend. of ours recommended.. sse 
3 We drove to the airport. (The airport was not far from the city.) 
WeROVE LONG SID OMe aie T —————————————— 
4 Kate's husband is an airline pilot. (I have never met Kate’s husband.) 
Kate's . mes —————— ————— A Ro re s 
5 Lisa is away y from home z a lot.  (Lisa's job involves a lot of travelling.) 
Lisa... €———— ——— anata 
6 Paula and d Emily faves a ! daughter, Alice, (Alice has just started school.) 
Paul and Emily have Mia eod tenta tea ace bone DEP. 
7 Thenew stadium will hold 90, 000 spectators. (The stadium will be finished next month.) 


8 My brother lives in Alaska. (Alaska is the largest state in the US.) 


9 Our teacher was very kind. (I have forgotten her name.) 


10 We enjoyed our visit to the museum. (We saw a lot of interesting things in the museum.) 


| 95.2 | Read the information and complete the sentences. Use a relative clause of Type 1 or Type 2. 
Use commas where necessary. 
1 My brother is an architect. (He lives in Hong Kong.) 
y... brother, who. lives. in Hong Kong, is an architect.. "—— 
2 Thestrike at the factory has now ended. (The strike began ten days ago. ») 
The strike at the factory... E yeu. 
3 | was looking for a book this n morning. E ve e found it TONI 


've found ... "n puer 
4 l've had my car for 15 years. . (This car has never broken down.) 

y Car... "NICE 
5 Alot of people applied forthe job. (Few of them had the necessary qualifications.) 


Few of... H ON earns 
6 Amy showed mea picture of hers son. (Herson is a police officer.) 
Amy showed me 


| 95.3 | Are these sentences OK? Correct them (and put in commas) where necessary. If the sentence is 
correct, write ‘OK’. 


1 Anna told me about her new job that she’s enjoying very much. 

Anna. told. me. about her new job, which she's enjoying very much. 
2 My office that is on the second floor is very small. 
3 The office that I’m using at the moment is very small. 


4 Sarah’s father that used to be in the army now works for a TV company. 


5 The doctor that examined me couldn't find anything wrong. 
6 The sun that is one of millions of stars in the universe provides us with heat and light. 
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Relative clauses 5: extra information clauses (2) 


preposition + whom/which 


You can use a preposition + whom (for people) and which (for things). 
So you Can Say: 

to whom with whom about whom etc. 

of which without which from which etc. 


() MrLee, to whom I spoke at the meeting, is interested in our proposal. 
() Fortunately we had a good map, without which we would have got lost. 


In spoken English we often keep the preposition after the verb in the relative clause: 
_) Katherine told me she works for a company called ‘Latoma’, which I'd never 
heard of before. 
not use whom when the preposition is in this position: 
Mr Lee, who I spoke to at the meeting, is interested in our proposal. 
(not Mr Lee, whom I spoke to ...) 


Wed 


[9] 


For prepositions in relative clauses, see also Unit 93C. 


as all of / most of etc. + whom/which 
You can say: 


() Helen has three brothers, all of whom are married. 
() They asked me a lot of questions, most of which | couldn't answer. 


In the same way you can say: 
many of whom some of whom neither of whom etc. (for people) 
none of which both of which one of which etc. (forthings) 


() Martin tried on three jackets, none of which fitted him. 

() Two men, neither of whom I had seen before, came into the office. 
() They have three cars, two of which they rarely use. 

() Sue has a lot of friends, many of whom she was at school with. 


You can also say: 
the cause of which the name of which etc. 
() The house was damaged in a fire, the cause of which was never established. 
(O Westayed at a beautiful hotel, the name of which | don't remember now. 


ques which (not what) 
Study this example: 
a ERE surprised everybody. (2 sentences) 
Joegotihejob. which sx rprised everybody. (1 sentence) 
relative clause—— ——l 


In this example, which = ‘the fact that Joe got the job: We use which (not what) in sentences 
like these: 

() Sarah couldn't meet us, which was a shame. (not what was a shame) 

() The weather was good, which we hadn't expected. (not what we hadn't expected) 


For what and that, see Units 92D and 93D. 


192 M all of / most of etc. => Unit88 both of etc. => Unit89 Relative clauses 1-4 => Units 92-95 
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Exercises 


| 96.1 | Complete the sentences. Use a preposition + whom or which. Choose a preposition from: 
( after for in of of to with -without ) 


1 Fortunately we had a good map, ....wWH#hout which we would have got lost. 

2 The accident, i... two people were injured, happened late last night. 

3 | share an office with my boss, | get on really well. 

4 The wedding, i only family members were invited, was a lovely occasion. 
5 Ben showed me his new car, sss. he's very proud. 

6 Sarah showed us a picture of her son, n ss She's very proud. 

7 Laura bought a very nice leather bag, ........ She paid twenty pounds. 

8 


We had lunch, ss we went for a long walk. 


| 96.2 | Use the information in the first sentence to complete the second one. Use all of / most of etc. 


i Allof Helen's brothers are married. 

Helen has three brothers, aL of. whom are married... 
2 Mostofthe information we were given was useless. 

We were given a lot of information, . 

3 None of the ten people who applied for the job was s suitable. 
Ten people applied for the job, e 

4 Myneighbours have two cars. They never use one ofthem. 

y neighbours have two cars, 

5 James won a lot of money. He gave half of it to his parents. 
James won £100,000,. horum 

6 Both of Julia's sisters are re lawyers. 

Julia has two sisters, . ——Ó 

7? Janereplied to ne ither ofthe emails sent her. 

| sent Jane two emails, . 
l 


went to a party - | knew only a few of the people there, 


ra 


There were a lot of people at the party, t . 


Now use the... of which... 


9 You stayed in a hotel when you were on holiday but you don’t remember the name. 
We stayed at a very nice hotel, the name of. which | dont remember ss. 
10 We drove along the road. The sides of the road were lined with trees. 
We drove along the road, the. m — 
11 The aim ofthe company's new business plan i is tos save money. 
The: company Nasa new business Plai ercran o ane ho e ette qe Puts anda E EA 


| 96.3 | Complete the sentences. Choose from the box and use which. 


This is good news. This makes it hard to contact her. 
-Fhiswasashame- This means we can’t go away tomorrow. 

She apologised for this This makes it difficult to sleep sometimes. 

This was very kind of her. This meant | had to wait two hours at the airport. 


Laura couldn't come to the party, ... WLM was A Same. i s 
The street | live in is noisy at night, ....... ECRIRE 

Kate let me stay at her house, t 
Jane doesn't have a phone, s n 
Alex passed his exams, t 
VAI EER Ico ————————— 
ui cariasdtokemdowWilsesscsnsnuteisetbuiuRanand M usn dE LARUM E du: 
Amyavastwenty MINUS: 358; «ua c ter ee Gode gne D uie aee eoa dp e AG M e tances 


coo -410» 014» 00 N20 LS 
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-ing and -ed clauses (the woman talking to Tom, 
the boy injured in the accident) 


qus A clause is a part of a sentence. Some clauses begin with -ing. For example: 


Who isthe woman talking to Tom? 
-ing clause 


We use -ing clauses to say what somebody (or something) is (or was) doing at a particular time: 

_) Whois the woman talking to Tom? (the woman is talking to Tom) 

Police investigating the crime are looking for three men. (police are investigating the crime) 
Who were those people waiting outside? (they were waiting) 

| was woken up by a bell ringing. (a bell was ringing) 


OQOOC 


Youc 


fad} 


n also use an -ing clause to say what happens all the time, not just at a particular time: 

The road connecting the two villages is very narrow. (the road connects the two villages) 
| have a large room overlooking the garden. (the room overlooks the garden) 

Can you think of the name of a flower beginning with T? (the name begins with T) 


que Some clauses begin with -ed (injured, painted etc.). For example: 


The boy injured in the accident was taken to hospital. 
| — — -ed clause | 


eee 


-ed clauses have a passive meaning: 
() The boy injured in the accident was taken to hospital. 
(he was injured in the accident) 
() George showed me some pictures painted by his father. 
(they were painted by his father) 
() The gun used in the robbery has been found. 
(the gun was used in the robbery) 


Injured/painted/used are past participles. Most past participles end in -ed, but many are irregular 
(stolen/made/built etc.): 

() The police never found the money stolen in the robbery. 

() Most of the goods made in this factory are exported. 


You can use there is / there was (etc.) + -ing and -ed clauses: 
WC d () There were some children swimming in the river. 
() Is there anybody waiting? 
O There was a big red car parked outside the house. 


We use left in this way, with the meaning ‘not used, still there’: 
() We've eaten nearly all the chocolates. There are only a few left. 


see/hear somebody doing something -> Unit67 -ing clauses => Unit 68 there (is) => Unit 84 


194 Irregular past participles (made/stolen etc.) => Appendix 1 
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Exercises 


Make one sentence from two. Complete the sentence using an -ing clause. 


i Abell was ringing. | was woken up by it. 

I was woken up m E UN LU ——— 
2 Ataxi was taking us to the airport. It broke down. 

The.. m datant ratas tg DEOR GOWN 
3 There's: a | path at the end ofthis street. The path leads to ther river. 

At the end of the street there's .. —€———————— esti 
4 Afactory has just opened in the town. It employs 500 people. 
"m „has just opened in the town. 
5 An man was s sitting next tor me on (the plane. Hev was 3s asleep most ofthe time. 


The... — s Was asleep most of the time. 
6 Thecompany sentr mea à brochure. dt contained the information needed. 
Tiheicomipany seht me: tae cette timete poma buta E Ret en a uoto dine ea 


= Complete the sentence with an -ed clause. Choose from: 


| damaged in the storm made at the meeting. B injured in the accident \ 

. involved in the project stolen from the museum surrounded by trees 

1 The boy....wyured. in the accident. was taken to hospital. 

2 The paintings... sss: Havent been found yet. 

3 We've repaired the gate "——— ———————— 

4 Most of the suggestions wo ————— ——— M WET NOUPhACtCal, 

5 Our friends live in a beautiful house. ———————— ——— — 

6 Everybody m C"""--———«———— WNOKEd Very well, 
Complete the sentences. Use the following verbs in the correct form: 


( blow call cause invite live offer paint read ring sit study work | 


1 Iwas woken up by a bell ...rànging..... 
2 George showed me some pictures... Painted... by his father. 
3 Some of the people... to the party can't come. 
4 Somebody... ess Jack phoned while you were out. 
5 Life must be very unpleasant for people near busy airports. 
6 Afew days after the interview, | received an email... me the job. 
7 The building was badly damaged in a fire... by an electrical fault. 
8 Did you see the picture of the trees .. um „down in the storm? 
9 The waiting room was empty except for: an old man. ess IN the corner 
on „a magazine. 
10 lan has a | brother... — .in a bank in London and a sister . 


economics at universi in Manchester. 


sr. Use the words in brackets to make sentences with There is / There was etc. 


1 That house is empty. (nobody / live / in it) .... There's. nobody. xong. e. Wess s 
2 The accident wasn't serious. (nobody / injure) ... There. was. nobody injured... sss 
3 |can hear footsteps. (somebody / come) There... 

4 l'vespentall the money had. (nothing / leave) There 

5 The train was full. (a lot of people / travel) 

6 We were the only guests at the hotel. (nobody else / stay there) 


7 The piece of paper was blank. (nothing / write / on it) 
8 Thecollege offers English courses in the evening. (a course / begin / next Monday) 
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Unit 


eye Adjectives ending in -ing and -ed (boring/bored etc.) 


Many adjectives end in -ing and -ed, for example: boring and bored. 
Study this example situation: 


Jane has been doing the same job for 

a very long time. Every day she does 
exactly the same thing again and again. 
She doesn't enjoy her job any more and 
would like to do something different. 


Jane's job is boring. 


Jane is bored with her job. 


Somebody is bored or gets bored if something (or somebody else) is boring. 


If something is boring, you get bored with it. 
So: 


() Janeis bored because her job is boring. 


() Janesjobis boring, so Jane is bored. (not Jane is boring) 


If a person is boring, this means that they make other people bored: 
() Paul always talks about the same things. He's really boring. 


Ga Compare adjectives ending in -ing and -ed: 


boring 
interesting 

O Myjobis 4 tiring 
satisfying 
depressing (etc.) 


In these examples, the -ing adjective tells you 
about the job 


Compare these examples: 


interesting 
() Julia thinks politics is interesting. 


© Did you meet anyone interesting at 
the party? 


surprising 
() It was surprising that he passed the 
exam. 


disappointing 
O The movie was disappointing. 
We expected it to be better. 


shocking 
OQ The news was shocking. 


lm bored with my job. 

I'm not interested in my job any more. 
| get very tired doing my job. 

I'm not satisfied with my job. 

My job makes me depressed. (etc.) 


DODDG 


In these examples, the -ed adjective tells you 
how somebody feels (about the job). 


interested 
© Juliaisinterested in politics. 
(not interesting in politics) 
O Areyouinterested in buying a car? 
I’m trying to sell mine. 


surprised 
() Everybody was surprised that he passed 
the exam. 


disappointed 
() Wewere disappointed with the movie. 
We expected it to be better. 


shocked 
© | was shocked when | heard the news. 
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Exercises 


| 98.1 | Complete the sentences for each situation. Use the word in brackets + -ing or -ed. 


i The movie wasn't as good as we had expected. (disappoint...) 
a The movie was... disappointing... 
b We were „disappointed. with the movie. 

2 Donna teaches young children. It's a very hard job, but she enjoys it. (exhaust...) 
a She enjoys her job, but it's often... s. 
b At the end of a day's work, she is often s 

3 It’s been raining all day. | hate this weather. (depress... 
a This weather 15. cose hee peche tet 
b This weather makes me... 


€^ NUS SINY TOSCO ies sostituito RAN because ofthe weather. 
4 Clare is going to Mexico next month. She's never been there before. (excit...) 
a Itwill bean... ss experience for her. 
b Goingto new places i is always "—— 
c Sheisreally s. about going to Mexico. 


| 98.2 | Choose the correct word. 


i Iwas -disappointing / disappointed with the movie. | had expected it to be better. 
disappointed is correct) 
2 lm not particularly interesting / interested in football. 
3 The new project sounds exciting / excited. I’m looking forward to working on it. 
4 |tcan be embarrassing / embarrassed when you have to ask people for money. 
5 Do you easily get embarrassing / embarrassed? 
6 l'd never expected to get the job. | was amazing / amazed when | was offered it. 
7 She'slearnt very fast. She's made amazing / amazed progress. 
8 | didn’t find the situation funny. | was not amusing / amused. 
9 I’m interesting / interested in joining the club. How much does it cost? 
10 It was a really terrifying / terrified experience. Everybody was very shocking / shocked. 
ii Why do you always look so boring / bored? Is your life really so boring / bored? 
12 He’s one of the most boring / bored people I’ve ever met. He never stops talking and he 
never says anything interesting / interested. 


ES Complete each sentence using a word from the box. 


| amusing/amused annoying/annoyed boring/bored 
| confusing/confused disgusting/disgusted exciting/excited 
. exhausting/exhausted interesting/interested -surprising/surprised . 
1 You work very hard. It's not... Surprising... that you're always tired. 
2 Some people get ... dus cess Very easily. They always need something new. 
3 Theteacher's explanation was 2 — .. Nobody understood it. 
4 The kitchen hadn't been cleaned for ages. lt was really ies : 
5 |don't go to art galleries very often. I’m not very... = ae in n art. 
6 There's no need to get sess „just because Pi ma few minutes late. 
7 The lecture Was wc — - Hell asleep. 
8 l've been working very hard all day and now I I eae dp T DD 
9 I’m starting a new job next week. I’m very... ———— á—- Jer [HET € 
10 Steve is good at telling funny stories. He can T very... orm 
11 Helen is a very PE De sot. She knows a lot, she's travelled a lot and she's 


done lots of different things. 
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Adjectives: a nice new house, you look tired 


Sometimes we use two or more adjectives together: 
() My brother lives in a nice new house. 
() Inthe kitchen there was a beautiful large round wooden table. 


Adjectives like new/large/round/wooden are fact adjectives. They give us information about 
age, size, colour etc. 


Adjectives like nice/beautiful are opinion adjectives. They tell us what the speaker thinks of 
something or somebody. 
Opinion adjectives usually go before fact adjectives. 


opinion fact 
a nice long summer holiday 
an interesting young man 

delicious hot vegetable soup 
a beautiful large round wooden table 


qg Sometimes we use two or more fact adjectives together. Usually (not always) we put fact adjectives 


in this order: 
1 2 3 4 5 
how bic? BE. howold? EN what  —-, where |—» whatisit |—-| NOUN 
BF : colour? from? made of? 
atall young man (1 > 2) a large wooden table (1 > 5) 
big blue eyes (1 — 3) an old Russian song (2 > 4) 


a small black plastic bag (1 > 3 — 5) an old white cotton shirt (2 > 3 — 5) 


Adjectives of size and length (big/small/tall/short/long etc.) usually go before adjectives of shape 
and width (round/fat/thin/slim/wide etc.): 
a large round table a tall thin girl along narrow street 


When there are two or more colour adjectives, we use and: 
a black and white dress ared, white and green flag 
This does not usually happen with other adjectives before a noun: 
along black dress (nota long and black dress) 


We use adjectives after be/get/become/seem: 
Be careful! 


I'm tired and I’m getting hungry. 
As the film went on, it became more and more boring. 
Your friend seems very nice. 


(KEK) 


Wea 


[02] 


o use adjectives to say how somebody/something looks, feels, sounds, tastes or smells: 
You look tired. / | feel tired. / She sounds tired. 

The dinner smells good. 

This tea tastes a bit strange. 


OOO 


Butt 


o 


say how somebody does something you must use an adverb (see Units 100-101): 
Drive carefully! (not Drive careful) 
Suzanne plays the piano very well. (not plays ... very good) 


ee 


‘the first two days’ ‘the next few weeks’ ‘the last ten minutes’ etc. : 
| didn’t enjoy the first two days of the course. (not the two first days) 
They'll be away for the next few weeks. (not the few next weeks) 


= 
(D 
eu 


MÁ Adverbs -> Units 100-101 Comparative (cheaper etc.) -> Units 105-107 
198 Superlative (cheapest etc.) => Unit 108 
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Exercises 


| 99.1 | Put the adjectives in brackets in the correct position. 

1 a beautiful table (wooden / round) a beautiful round wooden table... 
an unusual ring (gold) 
an old house (beautiful) 
red gloves (leather) 
an American film (old) 
pink flowers (tiny) 
a long face (thin) 
big clouds (black 
a sunny day (lovely) 
an ugly dress (yellow) 
a wide avenue (long) 
importantideas (new) 
a new sweater (green / nice) 
a metal box (black / small) 
long hair (black / beautiful) ETA E EEE M. 
an old painting (interesting / Freneh)  ussdexdensedessaenet e ti e mds dta ARE tnt deti 
a large umbrella (red / yellow) 
18 a bigcat (black / white / fat) 


OMAN AO BW YN 


H 
[e 


PRR 
AUNE 


ao 
nun 


m 
-l 


| 99.2 | Complete each sentence with a verb (in the correct form) and an adjective from the boxes. 


| feel look -seem- ) awful nervous interesting © 

smell sound taste nice upset wet } 

1 Helen... seemed. upset... this morning. Do you know what was wrong? 

2 |can’t eat this. I’ve just tried it and ito s 

3 It's normal to ss". Defore an exam or an interview. 

4 What beautiful flowers! They sss OO. 

copre c — . Have you been out in the rain? 

6 James told me about his new job. It... - much better than his old job. 


EX Put in the correct word. 


1 This tea tastes a bit... strange... (strange / strangely) 

2 | usually feel... when the sun is shining. (happy / happily) 

3 The children were playing... in the garden. (happy / happily) 

A YOU LOOK eee | Are you all right? (terrible / terribly) 

5 There's no point in doing a job if you don't do it... (proper / properly) 

6 The soup tastes s... Can you give me the recipe? (good / well) 

7 Please hurry up! You're always SO esius . (slow / slowly) 

8 Acustomer in the restaurant was behaving sse . (bad / badly) 

9 The customer became ........... when the manager asked him to leave. (violent / violently) 


| 99.4 | rite the following in another way using the first ... / the next... / the last .... 


W 
1 the first day and the second day of the course the first two days of We course. s. 
2 next week and the week after Me next, two. Weeks s 
3 yesterday and the day before yesterday 

4 the first week and the second week of May 
5 tomorrow and a few days after that 

6 questions 1, 2 and 3 in the exam 

7 next year and the year after 

8 the last day of our holiday and the two days 
before that 
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Unit 


100 


Qc 


qui 


[ 


200 


Adjectives and adverbs 1 (quick/quickly) 


You can say: 
() Ourholiday was too short - the time passed very quickly. 
() Two people were seriously injured in the accident. 


Quickly and seriously are adverbs. Many adverbs are adjective + -ly: 
adjective ^ quick serious careful bad heavy terrible 
adverb quickly seriously carefully badly heavily terribly 
For spelling, see Appendix 6. 


Not all words ending in -ly are adverbs. Some adjectives end in -ly too, for example: 
friendly lively elderly lonely lovely 
() Itwas a lovely day. 


Adjective or adverb? 
Adjectives (quick/careful etc.) tell us about a Adverbs (quickly/carefully etc.) tell us about 
noun (somebody or something). We use averb (how somebody does something or 
adjectives before nouns: how something happens): 
() Samisa careful driver. () Sam drove carefully along the narrow 
(not a carefully driver) road. (notdrove careful) 
() We didn’t go out because of the heavy () We didn’t go out because it was raining 
rain. heavily. (not raining heavy) 
Compare: 
d |t xc 
© She speaks perfect English. () She speaks English perfectly. 
adjective + noun verb + noun + adverb 


We use adjectives after some verbs, especially be, and also look/feel/sound etc. 
Compare: 


Please be quiet. 

y exam results were really bad. 
Why do you always look so serious? 
feel happy. 


Please speak quietly. 

| did really badly in the exam. 

Why do you never take me seriously? 
The children were playing happily. 


OOOO 
OOOO 


You can also use adverbs before adjectives and other adverbs. For example: 


reasonably cheap (adverb + adjective) 
terribly sorry (adverb + adjective) 
incredibly quickly (adverb + adverb) 
It's a reasonably cheap restaurant and the food is extremely good. 


lm terribly sorry. | didn't mean to push you. 
Maria learns languages incredibly quickly. 


eoe8 


The exam was surprisingly easy. 
You can also use an adverb before a past participle (injured/organised/written etc.): 
() Two people were seriously injured in the accident. (notserious injured) 
() Theconference was badly organised. 


e Adjectives after be/look/feel etc. => Unit 99C Adjectives and adverbs 2 => Unit 101 
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Exercises 


[100.1 Complete each sentence with an adverb. The first letters of the adverb are given. 


i We didn’t go out because it was raining he&xu4..... 

| had no problem finding a place to live. | found a flat quite ea... s. 

We had to wait a long time, but we didn't complain. We waited pat... 
Nobody knew that Simon was coming to see us. He arrived Unex.. 

Mike keeps fit by playing tennis reg... 

| don't speak French very well, but | can ^ understand p per.. sess dt people speak 
Slo sis stas allg: Ca 


mH Put in the correct word. 


am BW h2 


1 Sam drove....carefully...... along the narrow road. (careful / carefully) 

2 | think you behaved Very „ana (selfish / selfishly) 

3 The weather changed ...... s. (Sudden / suddenly) 

4 There WAS a nnn. Change in the weather. (sudden / suddenly) 

5 Liz fell and hurt herself really one (bad / badly) 

6 [think | have flu. | feel ss . (awful / awfully) 

7 Tanya iS one upset about losing her job. (terrible / terribly) 

8 | could sit in this chair all day. It's very „aans (comfortable / comfortably) 

9 | explained everything as... asl could. (clear / clearly) 
10 Becarefulon that ladder. It doesn't look very oe (safe / safely) 
11 Have a good trip and | hope you have a... journey. (safe / safely) 
12 I’m glad you had a good trip and got home... (safe / safely) 


Complete each sentence using a word from the box. Sometimes you need the adjective (careful 
etc.) and sometimes the adverb (carefully etc.). 


carefully) complete(ly) dangerous(ly) financial(ly) fluent(ly) ) 
. frequent(ly) nervous(ly) perfect(ly) permanent(ly) special(ly) | 
1 Sam doesn't take risks when he's driving. He's always... careful... 
2 He'slate sometimes, but it doesn't happen... ; 
3 Maria's English is very... „although she makes quite a lot of mistakes. 
4 | cooked this meal ....... " ME _for you, so | hope you like it. 
5 Everything was very qu iet. There WaS ——" silence. 
6 Itried on the shoes and they fitted me... 
T I'd like to buy a Car, but it's ie eh hh AL impossible for me at the moment. 
8 I’m staying here only a few weeks. | won nt be living here. 
9 Do you usually feel ....... . before exams? 
10 Dan likes to take risks. He lives... 


| 100.4 Choose two words (one from each box) to complete each sentence. 


( absolutely badly completely | changed cheap. damaged | 
happily reasonably seriously | | enormous ill long 

Slightly unnecessarily unusually X married planned quiet 

1 | thought the restaurant would be expensive, but it was... reasonably cheap... 

2 Will’s mother is ..... —S — in hospital. 

3 This house is so big! it's m 

4 |twasn't a serious accident. The car was only... "CET 

5 Ourchildren are normally very lively, but they're... es today. 

6 When | returned home after 20 years, everything had m 

7 The movie was...... — tt could have been much shorter. 

8 I’m surprised Amy and Joe have separated. thought they were. Rc ae uM 

9 Alot went wrong during our holiday because it was... 
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Adjectives and adverbs 2 
(well, fast, late, hard/hardly) 


good and well 


Good is an adjective. The adverb is well: 
O Your English is good. but You speak English well. 
O Sophieisa good pianist. but Sophie plays the piano well. 


We use well (not good) with past participles (known/educated etc.). For example: 
well-known well-educated well-paid well-behaved 
() Sophie’s father is a well-known writer. 


Well is also an adjective meaning ‘in good health’: 
() ‘How are you today?’ ‘I’m very well, thanks? 


qua fast, hard and late 
These words are both adjectives and adverbs: 


adjective adverb 
() Darren is a fast runner. Darren can run fast. 
O It’s hard to findajob rightnow. Kate works hard. (not works hardly) 
() Sorry^m late. | got up late. 


lately - recently: 
() Have you seen Kate lately? 


quaa v 
hardly - very little, almost not: 


Sarah wasn't very friendly at the party. She hardly spoke to me. 
(= she spoke to me very little) 
We've only met once or twice. We hardly know each other. 


Compare hard and hardly: 
He tried hard to find a job, but he had no luck. (- he tried a lot, with a lot of effort) 
l'm not surprised he didn't find a job. He hardly tried. (= he tried very little) 


() 


Hardly goes before the verb: 
_) We hardly know each other. (not We know each other hardly) 


Your writing is terrible. | can hardly read it. (= itis almost impossible to read it) 


| can hardly do something = it's very difficult for me, almost impossible: 
g My leg was hurting. | could hardly walk. 


qu You can use hardly + any/anybody/anyone/anything/anywhere: a hardly dd 


A: How much money do we have? in the fridge. 
B: Hardly any. (=very little, almost none) = 
These two cameras are very similar. There’s hardly any 
difference between them. 

The exam results were bad. Hardly anybody in our 
class passed. (=very few students passed) à 
() Shewasvery quiet. She said hardly anything. or | h 

1 


She hardly said anything. 


hardly ever = almost never: 
() I’m nearly always at home in the evenings. | hardly ever go out. 


Hardly also means ‘certainly not. For example: 
() It’s hardly surprising that you’re tired. You haven't slept for three days. 
(= it's certainly not surprising) 
() The situation is serious, but it’s hardly a crisis. (= it's certainly not a crisis) 


Adjectives after verbs (You look tired’ etc) => Unit99C Adjectives and adverbs 1 => Unit 100 
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Exercises 


EB: Putin good or well. 


play tennis but I’m not very ....g00d... 

Joe's exam results were very sss. 

Joe did... in his exams. 

didn't sleep ssns last night. 

like your hat. It looks essen ON you. 

Can you speak up? | can’t hear you very sss. 

've met her a few times, but | don't know her... 

Lucy speaks German .. ies .. She's... at languages. 


co -1001 4» CO h2 


m" Complete these sentences using well + the following words: 
| behaved. informed kept known paid written | 


1 The children were very good. They were ...well-behaxed........ 

2 lm surprised you haven't heard of her. She iS Quite i.e t 
3 Our neighbours’ garden is neat and tidy. It iS very eet 
4 l|enjoyed the book. It's a great story and it's very „sisses : 
5 Tanya knows about everything. She is very esent 
6 Jane works very hard in her job, but she isn't very ent 


hich is right? 


? 


m tired because I’ve been working hard / hardly. (hard is correct) 
wasn't in a hurry, so | was walking slow / slowly. 

haven't been to the cinema late / lately. 

Slow down! You're walking too fast / quick for me. 

tried hard / hardly to remember her name, but | couldn't. 

This coat is practically unused. lve hard / hardly worn it. 

Laura is a good tennis player. She hits the ball very hard / hardly. 
t's really dark in here. | can hardly see / see hardly. 

Ben is going to run a marathon. He's been training hard / hardly. 


WANAUNAWNEeE FS 


|101.4| Complete the sentences. Use hardly + the following verbs (in the correct form): 


| change hear know- recognise say sleep speak i 


1 Scott and Tracy have only met once before. They... nardly. know... each other. 
2 You're speaking very quietly. | can es . you. 

3 |don'tfeel good this morning. I. — ..last night. 

4 We were so shocked when we heard the news, we e could... 
5 
6 
T 


Kate was very quiet this evening. She — ie oe anything. 
Gary looks just like he looked 15 years ago. He has... ————— eae 
David looked different without his beard. boone him. 


mplete these sentences with hardly + any/anybody/anything/anywhere/ever. 


'lL have to go shopping. There’s.... hardly. anything ..... to eat. 

t was a very warm day and there was csse. WIN, 

Do you know much about computers? ‘NO, sss : 

The hotel was almost empty. There was... ..staying there. 
listen to the radio a lot, but 1... watch TV. 

t was very crowded in the room. . There WAS... — — to sit. 

We used to be good friends, but We „s See each other now. 
We invited lots of people to the party, Dut sess CAME, 

t didn't take us long to drive there. There was... ee traffic. 
There isn't much to do in this town. There's soesssesmisesicineniieieioniiieiii to go. 


o 


OMNDUOUAWNEHFH A 


m. 
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Unit 
iy so and such 


qus Compare so and such: 


We use so * adjective/adverb: 
so stupid so quick 
so nice so quickly 


() Ididn'tlikethe book. The story was so 
stupid. 
() Everything happened so quickly. 


Ya So and such make the meaning stronger: 


C) I’ve had a busy day. lm so tired. 
(= really tired) 

(It’s difficult to understand him. He talks 
so quietly. 


You can use so ... that: 
© Iwas so tired that | fell asleep in the 
armchair. 


We usually leave out that: 
OQ Iwasso tired | fell asleep. 


a= So and such also mean ‘like this’: 


O Somebody told me the house was built 
100 years ago. | didn’t realise it was 
so old. (=as old as it is) 
() I’m tired because | got up at six. 
| don’t usually get up so early. 
() lexpected the weather to be cooler. 
l'm surprised itis so warm. 


qz Compare: 


so long 
O |haven’t seen her for so long lve 
forgotten what she looks like. 


so far 
©) Ididn't know it was so far. 


so much, so many 
C) lmsorry I'm late - there was so much 
traffic. 


204 M notso..as- Unit107A suchas = Unit 117A 


We use such + noun: 
such a story such people 
We also use such + adjective + noun: 
such a stupid story ^ such nice people 


() I didn’t like the book. It was such a 
stupid story. (nota so stupid story) 

©) like Liz and Joe. They are such nice 
people. (notso nice people) 


We say such a ... (not a such): 
such a big dog 


() We hada great trip. We had such a good 
time. (=a really good time) 

© You always think good things are going 
to happen. You're such an optimist. 


You can use such ... that: 
© Itwassuch nice weather that we spent 
the whole day on the beach. 


We usually leave out that: 
() Itwassuch nice weather we spent... 


() Ididn'trealiseit was such an old house. 
C). You know it's not true. How can you 
say such athing? (-athing like this) 


Note the expression no such ...: 
() You wont find the word ‘blid’ in the 
dictionary. There's no such word. 
(= this word does not exist) 


such a long time 
() |haven’t seen her for such a long time. 
not so long time) 


such a long way 
©) Ididn't know it was such a long way. 


such a lot (of) 
() l'msorry I'm late - there was such a lot 
of traffic. 


guaLIB 
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Exercises 


ES: Put in so, such or such a. 


t was a great holiday. We had .. 
Everything is... T 


couldn't believe the 


was glad to see that 


10 


: 

3 He always looks good. Hev wears .... 
4 NEWS [EWaS. asenin aneas 
5 What a nice garden! These are o 

6 The party was great. It was... 

7 he looked |e 
8 Ihave to go. | didn’t realise it was... 
9 Why does it always take YOU sl 
Everything went wrong. We had ....... 


such. A... good time. 
. expensive these days, isn't it? 
——— " nice clothes. 


shock. 
lovely flowers. 
.shame you couldn't come. 
. well after his recent illness. 
late. 
long time to get ready? 
bad luck. 


mm Make one sentence from two. Choose from the box, and then complete the sentences using 
so or such. 


It was horrible weather. 
Jtwas-a beautiful day. 


| was surprised. 


I’ve got a lot to do. 
Her English is good. 
The hotel was a long way. . 


| had a big breakfast. 


The music was loud. 
. The bag was heavy. 


1 lb was Such. a beautiful dau. es. We decided to go to the beach. 
CP ———— eet aero ilo E E MIE Its 

3. aS E "n - Ex S T ...; | don't know where to begin. 

4 , | didn't know what to say. 

5 .., it could be heard from miles away. 

, we spent the whole day indoors. 
ess YOU WOUld think it was her native language. 
8 ehh ses, IE took us ages to get there. 

9 .., | didn't eat anything for the rest of the day. 


Put the words in the right order. 


1 | got up at six this morning. |....den’t. usually get up.so early... 
get up / early / usually / so / don't) 

s such / hurry / you / in/aref 

3 |rtookusanmhourtoget here mies bonded su Se sac EA oc tn E 
long / it / surprised / so / took) 

4 He said he worked for a company called Elcron, but... 
such / there's / company / no) 

5 regret what did. | don't know why 1... 
such / thing / I / did / a / stupid) 

driving / so / you / slowly / are) 

7 Two months? How did you... m m cui en .2 
English / time / learn hore ansa / in) 

8 Why P Rapt Le DE 
expensive / you / an / phone / did / such / buy) 


..? There's plenty of time. 


? Can't you drive faster? 


..? You could have got a cheaper one. 


Use your own ideas to complete these sentences. 


1 We enjoyed our holiday. We had such ...4..g00d. time... 

2 |like Kate. She's so.. 

3 |like Kate. She's such... — nm" 

4 |t's good to see you again! 1 haven’ ts seen you ufors SO 

5 | thought the airport was near the city. | didn't realise it was such 
6 The streets were crowded. There were so... 
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enough and too 


I'm not fit enough. 
enough 


" 


Enough goes after adjectives and adverbs: F T. 
() Ican’trun very far. I’m not fit enough. (not enough fit) f 
() Lets go. We've waited long enough. 


Enough normally goes before nouns: 

() Wehaveenough money. We don't need any more. 

() There weren't enough chairs. Some of us had to sit on 
the floor. 


We also use enough alone (without a noun or adjective): 
.) We don’t need more money. We have enough. 


QNS too and enough 
Compare too ... and not ... enough: 
©) You never stop working. You work too hard. 
(= more than is necessary) 


©) You're lazy. You don't work hard enough. 
(= less than is necessary) 


Compare too much/many and enough: 
() Therestoo much furniture in this room. There's not enough space. 
() There were too many people and not enough chairs. 


qm enough/too + for ... andto ... 
We say enough/too ... for somebody/something: 
Does Joe have enough experience for the job? 


This bag isn't big enough for all my clothes. 
That shirt is too small for you. You need a larger size. 


OOO 


enough/too ... to do something. For example: 
Does Joe have enough experience to do the job? 
Let's get a taxi. It’s too far to walk home from here. 
She’s not old enough to have a driving licence. 


OO02 


The next example has both for ... and to ...: 
.) The bridge is just wide enough for two cars to pass one another. 


Go too hot to eat etc. 
We say: 
The food was very hot. We couldn’t eat it. 
and 
The food was so hot that we couldn't eat it. 


but 
The food was too hot to eat. (not to eat it) 


The wallet doesn’t 
fit in my pocket. 


In the same way we Say: 
() These boxes are too heavy to carry. (not to carry them) 
() The wallet was too big to put in my pocket. (not to put it) 
() This chair isn’t strong enough to stand on. (not to stand on it) 


206 to ... and for ... (purpose) => Unit 64 Adjective + to ... (difficult to understand etc.) => Unit 65 
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Exercises 


|103.1| Complete the sentences using enough + the following words: 


| buses hairs cups hard room tall time vegetables warm wide | 


You're lazy. You don't work nard enough... 

Some of us had to sit on the floor. There weren't... enough. chairs... 
Public transport isn't good here. There aren't ...... — 

| can't park the car here. The space isn't... sss 

| always have to rush. There's never sss 

You need to change your diet. You don't eat... 
I’m not good at basketball. I’m not... noie Ut anos 
The car is quite small. Do you think there's .. " T „for five of us? 
Are you . — — 4 Or shall switch o on nthe heating? 

We can't all have coffee at thes same time. We don't have... 


OMAN AO 5 0) l2 S 


Hd 
© 


| 103.2 Complete the answers to the questions. Use too or enough + the word(s) in brackets. 


A 


1 (— Does Sophie have a driving licence? \ ((old) „No, shes. not. old. enough. t0......... A 


Nave a driving UNR 
2 | need to talk to you about something. (busy) Well, Finmatreic Vii is: ute 
... tO you now. 
3 Let’s go to the cinema. (late) o, it's .. 
to the cinema. 
4 Why don't we sit outside? (warm) TS Do MN RR 
outside. 
5 Would you like to be a politician? (shy) OX ue DC MI 
peiliai A DOCA, 
6 Would you like to be a teacher? (patience) No, | don't have... 
„a teacher. 
7 Did you hear what he was saying? (far away) NO, we were ..... e 
—«—— what he was saying. 
8 Can he read a newspaper in English? (English) No, he doesn't know... 


V. P. V ia anani hiri „a newspaper. ) 


FH Make one sentence from two. Complete the new sentence using too or enough + to... 
i We couldn't carry the boxes. They were too heavy. 
„The. boxes. Were too Mieaxu. to. € YU. 
2 |can'tdrinkthis coffee. It's too hot. 
This coffee is . 
3 Nobody could move the piano. It was ;too heavy. 
The piano 
4 Don’t eat these apples. They’re not ripe enough. 
These apples... 
5 |can't explain the situation. ti is too complicated. 
The situation wo 
6 We couldn't climb over the wall. dt was too high. 


ILC ———————————— 
7 Three people can’t sit on this sofa. It isn't big enough. 

Enter EU 
8 You can't see some things without a microscope. They are 2 too small. 

Son s "————— 
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Unit 


104 


P 


11 


208 


quite, pretty, rather and fairly 


Quite and pretty are similar in meaning (= less than ‘very’, but more than ‘a little’): 
() I’m surprised you haven't heard of her. She's quite famous. or She's pretty famous. 
(= less than ‘very famous’, but more than ‘a little famous’) 
() Anna lives quite near me, so we see each other pretty often. 
Pretty is an informal word and is used mainly in spoken English. 


Quite goes before a/an: 
() We live in quite an old house. (nota quite old house) 
Compare: 
© Sarah has quite a good job. 
Sarah has a pretty good job. 


You can also use quite (but not pretty) in the following ways: 

quite a/an * noun (without an adjective): 

_) Ididn't expect to see them. It was quite a surprise. (= quite a big surprise) 
quite a lot (of ...): 

.) There were quite a lot of guests at the wedding. 

quite + verb, especially like and enjoy: 

.) | quite like tennis, but it's not my favourite sport. 


Rather is similar to quite and pretty. We often use rather for negative ideas (things we think are not 


good): 
_) The weather isn't so good. It's rather cloudy. 
() Paulisrather shy. He doesn’t talk very much. 
Quite is also possible in these examples. 


When we use rather for positive ideas (good/nice etc.), it means ‘unusually’ or ‘surprisingly’: 
These oranges are rather good. Where did you get them? 


Fairly is weakerthan quite/rather/pretty. For example, if something is fairly good, it is not very 
good and it could be better: 

_) Myroomis fairly big, but I'd prefer a bigger one. 

_) We see each other fairly often, but not as often as we used to. 


Quite also means ‘completely’. For example: 
_) 'Areyousure? ‘Yes, quite sure’ (= completely sure) 


Quite means 'completely' with a number of adjectives, especially: 


incredible 
extraordinary 


different 
unnecessary 


amazing 
impossible 


clear 
obvious 


true 
safe 


right 
wrong 


sure 
certain 


She was quite different from what | expected. (= completely different) 
Everything they said was quite true. (= completely true) 


OO 


We also use quite (= completely) with some verbs. For example: 
_) Iquite agree with you. (=| completely agree) 


not quite = not completely: 
I don't quite understand what you mean. 
‘Are you ready yet? ‘Not quite’ (= not completely) 


Compare the two meanings of quite: 
.) Thestoryis quite interesting. (- less than ‘very interesting’) 
The story is quite true. (= completely true) 


C)( 
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Exercises 


mm Complete the sentences using quite .... Choose from: 


( famous hungry late noisy often old surprised ) 


'm surprised you haven't heard of her. She’s..... (UE. famous... 

me sess, IS there anything to eat? 

We go to thec CIM CUIN A e RE CR - maybe once a month. 

We live near a very busy road, so it's often s 

didn't expect Lisa to contact me. | was... "— E she phoned. 
went to bed. "(— Sans „last night, s SO T ma bit tired this morning. 
don't know exactly when this house w was s built, but it’s... 


NOOBRWNEH SY 


| 104.2 | Put the words in the right order to complete the sentences. 


1 The weather was better than we had expected. 

It was QUE, A Vice. dA. (8 / nice / quite / day). 
2 Tom likes to sing. 

BAISER E EEE S E E (voice / quite / good / a). 
3 The bus stop wasn't near the hotel. 

We had to Walk «eset ce tet eei teet bue tese te Way fay long): 
4 It's not so warm today. 

There's... "Y "Treats CO, doi zin) 
5 The roads v were busy. 

There was sees (Lot / traffic / a / of / quite). 
6 I’m tired. 


l've had sss ees (pretty / day / a / busy). 
7 Sarah hasn't been working here long. 
She eec noU le s (fairly / started / recently). 


104.3, Use your own ideas to complete these sentences. Use rather + adjective. 


1 The weather isn't so good. It's...c&&Aer elowday e 
2 |enjoyed the film, but it was. — 

3 Chris went away without telling anybody, which was. 

4 Lucy doesnt like having to wait. Sometimes she's... 
5 They have some lovely things in this shop, but it’s... 


— 


mm What does quite mean in these sentences? Tick (v) the right meaning. 


more than ‘a little; less ‘completely’ 
than ‘very’ (Section A) (Section D) 
It’s quite cold. You need a coat. 4. 


2 ‘Are you sure? ‘Yes, quite sure.’ ne S e UC T 

3 Anna's English is quite good. 

4 | couldn't believe it. It was quite incredible. 

5 My bedroom is quite big. n(— E 

6 l'mquitetired. Ithinkl'llgotobed. — ee MI ee 

7 | quite agree with you. —— M ZZ om 
| 104.5 | Complete these sentences using quite .... Choose from: 


( different impossible right safe sure true ) 


| didn't believe her at first, but in fact what she said was quite true, 

You won't fall. The ladder is 

l'm afraid | can't do what you ask. It's. 

| completely agree with you. You are :—— tee uerea tees - 

You can't compare the two things. They are... en 
| think | saw them go out, but l'm not. tits 


AOBRWNEFE , 
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Unit 
ia Comparative 1 (cheaper, more expensive etc.) 


ques Look at these examples: 


How shall we travel? Shall we drive or go by train? 


Let's drive. It's cheaper. 
Don't go bytrain. It's more expensive. 


Cheaper and more expensive are comparative forms. 
After comparatives you can use than (see Unit 107): 


() It’s cheaper to drive than go by train. 
() Going by train is more expensive than driving. 


qa The comparative form is -er or more ... . 


We use -er for short words (one syllable): We use more ... for longer words (two 
syllables or more): 
cheap — cheaper fast — faster more serious more expensive 
large — larger thin > thinner more often more comfortable 
We also use -er for two-syllable words that We also use more ... for adverbs that end 
end in -y Cy > -ier): in -ly: 
lucky — luckier early — earlier more slowly more seriously 
easy — easier pretty > prettier more easily more quietly 


For spelling, see Appendix 6. 


Compare these examples: 


() You're older than me. () You're more patient than me. 

() The exam was quite easy - easier than () The exam was quite difficult - more 
| expected. difficult than | expected. 

() Can you walk a bit faster? (©) Can you walk a bit more slowly? 

() Idliketo have a bigger car. () I'd like to have a more reliable car. 

() Last night | went to bed earlier than ©) |don’t play tennis much these days. 
usual. | used to play more often. 


We use both -er or more ... with some two-syllable adjectives, especially: 
clever narrow quiet shallow simple 
() It’s too noisy here. Can we go somewhere quieter? or ...somewhere more quiet? 


— A few adjectives and adverbs have irregular comparative forms: 
good/well — better 


The garden looks better since you tidied it up. 
know him well — probably better than anybody else knows him. 


bad/badly — worse 
‘How’s your headache? Better? ‘No, it's worse: 
He did very badly in the exam - worse than expected. 


far — further (or farther) 
_) It’s a long walk from here to the park - further than | thought. (or farther than) 


Note that further (but not farther) also means ‘more’ or ‘additional’: 
() Let me know if you hear any further news. (= any more news) 


210 d Comparative 2-3 => Units 106-107 Superlative (cheapest / most expensive etc.) => Unit 108 
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Exercises 


105.1. Complete the sentences using a comparative form (older / more important etc.). 


i This restaurant is very expensive. Let's go somewhere cheaper... 

This coffee is very weak. | like it.. -— 

The town was surprisingly big. expected it to be... dades 

The hotel was surprisingly cheap. | expected it to be. "———— — —— 
The weather is too cold here. I'd like to live somewhere ....... sss 
Sometimes my job is a bit boring. ld like to do something... sess 
It's a shame you live so far away. | wish you lived .. 

It was quite easy to find a place to live. | thought it would be. 

Your work isn't very good. lm sure you can do 

Don't worry. The situation isn't so bad. It could be.. ——— 

You hardly ever call me. Why don't you call me se 2 

12 You're too near the camera. Can you move a bit cess AWAY? 


«€ 0-410901» WN 
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105.2, Complete the sentences. Use the comparative forms of the words in the box. Use than where 
necessary. 


big -early high important interested peaceful reliable. serious slowly thin | 


1 | was feeling tired last night, so | went to bed earlier. tan... usual. 
2 l'dliketo have a... more reliable... car. The one | have keeps breaking down. 
3 Unfortunately the problem was ...... s we thought at first. 
4 You look. ROTEN "C . Have you lost weight? 
5 Wedont have enough sr space e here. We needa a. DVD RPDEPRS IS iniapsintd 
6 James doesn't study very hard. He's cce .in having a good time. 
7 Health and happiness are. p PEPTPESIrena rs 
8 |like living in the country. Its. noe secco. Ving In a town. 
9 I’m sorry | don't understand. Can y you speak. ess, y PLEASE? 
10 In some parts of the country, prices are oo "—— ..in others. 


FH Complete the sentences. Choose from: 
| than more worse quietly longer better careful frequent ) 


1 Getting a visa was complicated. It took... Longer... than I expected. 
2 Sorry about my mistake. I'll try and be more... m .in future. 
3 Your English has improved. It’s... — —À . than itv was. 
4 You can travel by bus or by train. The buses a are more. ess than the trains. 
5 You can't always have things immediately. You have to be. basse stas tsdt dies Da tl TIE, 
6 lm a pessimist. | always EE are going to get... 
7 We were busier c. USUal in the office today. It's not usually so busy. 
8 You'retalking very loudly. Can you speak more zu 
105.4. Read the situations and complete the sentences. Use a comparative form (-er or more ...). 
i Yesterday the temperature was six degrees. Today it's only three degrees. 


t's... colder. today than... it was yesterday. 
2 Danandlwentfora run. | ran ten kilometres. Dan stopped after eight kilometres. 
qim TT MM 
3 Thejourney takes four hours by car and five hours by train. 
The journey takes „s atreta Balle s tusa, 
4 | expected my friends to arrive at about 40 clock. In fact they arrived at 2. 30. 
y friends .. ss | expected. 
5 Thereis always a lot of traffic here, but today the traffici is really bad. 
Thesraffic todays ette tette dett e d e de incite USUAl: 
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Comparative 2 (much better / any better etc.) 


much /a lot etc. + comparative 


Before comparatives you can use: 
much alot far (=a lot) a bit a little slightly (= a little) 


(O |feltill earlier, but | feel much better now. (ora lot better) 

() Don't go bytrain. It's a lot more expensive. (or much more expensive) 
() Could you speak a bit more slowly? (ora little more slowly) 

() Thisbagisslightly heavier than the other one. 

() The problem is far more serious than we thought at first. 


any / no * comparative 


You can use any and no + comparative (any longer / no bigger etc.): 
() I’ve waited long enough. I’m not waiting any longer. (= not even a little longer) 
() We expected their apartment to be very big, but it's no bigger than ours. 
Or ...itisn't any bigger than ours. (= not even a little bigger) 
() How do you feel now? Do you feel any better? 
() This hotel is better than the other one, and it's no more expensive. 


better and better, more and more etc. 


We repeat comparatives (better and better etc.) to say that something changes continuously: 
©) Your English is improving. It's getting better and better. 
() The city has grown fast in recent years. It's got bigger and bigger. 
(Asl listened to his story, | became more and more convinced that he was lying. 
() More and more tourists are visiting this part of the country. 


the ...the ... 


You can say the sooner the better, the more the better etc. : 

J A: Whattime shall we leave? 

B: The sooner the better. (- as soon as possible) 

^: What sort of bag do you want? A big one? 

B: Yes, the bigger the better. (-as big as possible) 

When you're travelling, the less luggage you have the better. 


= 
(D 
[sy 
U 


o use the ... the ... to say that one thing depends on another thing: 

The sooner we leave, the earlier we'll arrive. (= if we leave sooner, we'll arrive earlier) 
The younger you are, the easier it is to learn. 

The more expensive the hotel, the better the service. 

The more | thought about the plan, the less | liked it. 


(E E) 


older and elder 


The comparative of old is older: 
_) David looks older than he really is. (not looks elder) 


We use elder only when we talk about people in a family (my elder sister, their elder son etc.). 
You can also use older: 
() My elder sister is a TV producer. (or My older sister ...) 


But we do not say that 'somebody is elder": 
_) Mysisteris older than me. (notelderthan me) 


/ any/no -> Unit86 Comparative 1,3 => Units 105,107 eldest 9 Unit 108C 
even + comparative => Unit 112C 
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Exercises 


| 106.1, Use the words in brackets to complete the sentences. Use much / a bit etc. + a comparative 
form. Use than where necessary. 


1 The problem is.. mu more serious. MON ees WE thought at first. (much / serious) 
2 This bag is too small. | need NA "PE (MUCH) Big) 
3 | liked the museum. It was... ..| expected. (a lot / interesting) 
4 |twas very hot yesterday. Today it's. smn (8 little / cool 
5 I’m afraid the problem is ...... nA ..itseems. (far / complicated) 
6 You're driving too fast. Can you u drive... se —.? (a bit / slowly 
7 | thought he was younger than me, but in fact he's. slightly / old 
| 106.2, Complete the sentences using any/no + comparative. Use than where necessary. 
1 I’ve waited long enough. lm not waiting... any. longer... 
2 l'msorry I'm a bit late, but | couldn't get Here tt 
3 This shop isn't expensive. The prices are s anywhere else. 
4 |needto stop for a rest. | can't walk. # 
5 The traffic isn't especially bad today. It's... USUAL 
FH Complete the sentences using ... and ... (see Section C). 
1 It’s getting... more. and more difficult... to find a job. (difficult) 
2 That hole in your sweater is getting ees (Dig) 
3 |waited for my interview and became ooo ccmsinmninnnnnnnnntiniinnnnnnnaninnnnniinnaniannnnnanians . (nervous) 
4 Asthe day went on, the weather got... ees (bad) 
5 Health care is becoming... . . (expensive) 
6 Since Anna went to Canada, her English has got... . (good) 
7 


These days | travel a lot. l'm spending... „away y from home. (time) 


nces using the .. 


|106.4 | Complete the sente the .... 


i You learn things more easily when you're young. 
The... younger You. are. the easier it is to learn. 


2 It’s hard to concentrate when you're tired. 
The more tired you are, the edente 
3 We should decide what to do as soon as s possible. 
The.. " mU TENER .,the better. 
4 | know n more, butl underst and less. 
The... me "m .,theless| understand. 
5 uou use more electricity, y: your r bill will be higher. 
The more electricity you use, .. npe 
6 Kate had to wait a long time and became: more sand n more e impatient. 
The , the more .... 
106.5, Use the words on the right to complete the sentences. / any 
i lliketotravellight. The....less.... luggage, the better. better 
2 The problem is getting „ue and more serious. elder 
3 The more time | have, the... it takes meto do things. less. 
4 lm walking as fast as | can. | can't walk... „faster. less 
5 The higher your income,. .more tax: you whave to pay. longer 
6 I’m surprised Anna is only: 25. ‘I thought she was. more 
7 Jane's... ... Sister is a nurse. no 
8 Iwasa little late. The journey took... .. longer than | expected. older 
9 Applications for the job must be received later than 15 April. slightly 
10 Don’t tell him anything. The... he knows, the.............. . the | 
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Unit 


(cu Study this example situation: 


E Es fo 


iy 


SARAH 


DAVID 


Some more examples of not as ... (as): 
.) Jackisn't as old as he looks. (= he looks older than he is) 

The town centre wasn't as crowded as usual. (= itis usually more crowded) 

Lisa didn’t do as well in the exam as she had hoped. (= she had hoped to do better) 
The weather is better today. It’s not as cold. (= yesterday was colder than today) 

I don't know as many people as you do. (= you know more people than me) 

‘No, not as much as that.’ (- less than fifty dollars) 


YOU € 


fa} 
=) 
fad} 


So say not so ... (as): 


et 


Less 


eee 


c 


seas: 


K e 


also twice as ... 


IO 


than me / than I am etc. 


11 


You can say: 
You're taller than me. 


ya Comparative 3 (as 


‘How much was it? Fifty dollars?’ 


han is similar to not as ... as: 
spent less money than you. (=| didn't spend as much money as you) 

The city centre was less crowded than usual. (= it wasn't as crowded as usual) 
play tennis less than | used to. (=| don't play as much as | used to) 


as (but not so ... 


as, three times as ... 
Petrol is twice as expensive as it was a few years ago. 
_) Theirhouse is about three times as big as ours. 

(or ...three times the size of ours) 


... as / than) 


We say the same as (notthe same like): 
() Laura'ssalary is the same as mine. or Laura gets the same salary as me. 
() David is the same age as James. 
©) Sarah hasn't changed. She still looks the same as she did ten years ago. 


(not usually You're taller than I) 


eee 
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He’s not as clever as her. 
They have more money than us. or 
| can't run as fast as him. 


Comparative 1-2 => Units 105-106 


Or 


as long as -> Unit 115B 


Sarah, Joe and David are all very rich. 
Sarah has $20 million, Joe has $15 million 
and David has $10 million. So: 


Joeis rich. 
He is richer than David. 


But heisn't as rich as Sarah. 
(= Sarah is richer than he is) 


t's not warm, but it's not so cold as yesterday. (= it's not as cold as ...) 


as) in positive sentences and in questions: 
’m sorry I'm late. | got here as fast as | could. 
There's plenty of food. You can have as much as you want. 
Can you send me the information as soon as possible, please? 
Let's walk. It's just as quick as taking the bus. 


as etc. : 


You're taller than I am. 
He's not as clever as she is. 


They have more money than we have. 
| can't run as fast as he can. 


as and like -> Unit 117 
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Exercises 


"r^ Complete the sentences using as ... as. 


i I’m tall, but you are taller. I'm not...48. tL. aS. You... 
2 Mysalary is high, but yours is higher. My salary isn't. t 
3 You know a bit about cars, but | know more. 
You don't... " — 
4 Weare busy today, butv we were : busier yesterday. 
We aren't.. — "—————————'—————"————À 
5 Istill feel bad, but feltz a ! lotv worse e earlier. 
Bol dmMT KMC-—-———c—————— 
6 Ourneighbours have lived here for quite a long time, but we've lived here longer. 
Our neighbours haven't... 
7 Iwasa little nervous before the interview, but usually Pr m a lot more nervous. 
| WASH Ec 


"^" Write a new sentence with the same meaning. 


1 Jack is younger than he looks. Jack isn't ...&9. old. as he looks... 

| didn't spend as much money as you. You ...$pent, more money than me 

The station was nearer than | thought. The station wasn't ia 
The meal didn't cost as much as | expected. The meal cost... 
| watch TV less than | used to. | don't. 

Karen's hair isn’t as long as it used to be. Karen used to. 

| know them better than you do. You don’t.. 
There are fewer students in this class than in the other c one. 
lccusem RT ————————————M 


AN an 5 C0 h2 


Complete the sentences using as ... as. Choose from: 
fast hard long often quietly soon well ) 


lm sorry I'm late. | got here ...&$. f &st. 4$... | could. 

It was a difficult question. | answered it... d Could. 

‘How long can I stay with you? “YOU can stay sss YOU like? 

| need the information quickly, so let me know... possible. 
| like to keep fit, so 1 go swimming. ——— I he A 

| didn't want to wake anybody, so Ic came in . ——————— HÁÓBMPERN Rer TUTO 

You always say how tiring your job is, but | work just. ———— —— —À you. 


Write sentences using the same as. 
1 David and James are both 22 years old. David ....us..the. same age. as... James. 


2 You and | both have dark brown hair. Your hair... MINE. 
3 larrived at 10.25 and so did you. | arrived... s YOU, 
4 My birthday is 5 April. It's Tom's birthday too. My birthday... "——— ma E 


= Complete the sentences. Choose from: 


| as him is less me much soon than twice | 
i l'lllet you know as...500n... as | have any more news. 

2 My friends arrived earlier oon | expected. 

3 | live in the same street i Katherine. We're iE rs. 

4 He doesn’t know much. | know more than .. oe 

5 This morning there was „s .traffic than usual. 

6 I don't watch TV as... as used to. 

7 Your bag is quite light. Mine is... as heavy as yours. 

8 We were born in the same year. I'm a little older than she ..... us 

9 Iwas really surprised. Nobody was more surprised than... 
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Superlative (the longest / the most enjoyable etc.) 


Look at these examples: 


What is the longest river in the world? 
What was the most enjoyable holiday you've ever had? 


Longest and most enjoyable are superlative forms. 


The superlative form is -est or most ... . In general, we use -est for short words and most ... for 
longer words. 


long — longest hot— hottest easy — easiest hard — hardest 
but most famous most boring most enjoyable most difficult 


A few superlative forms are irregular: 
good > best bad — worst far — furthest or farthest 


The rules are the same as those for the comparative — see Unit 105. 
For spelling, see Appendix 6. 


We normally use the (or my/your etc.) with a superlative: 
Gs Yesterday was the hottest day of the year. 
The Louvre in Paris is one of the most famous museums in the world. 
She is really nice - one of the nicest people | know. 


What's the best movie you've ever seen, and what's the worst? 
How old is your youngest child? 


Compare the superlative and the comparative: 

This hotel is the cheapest in town. (superlative) 

t's cheaper than all the others in town. (comparative) 
_) He’s the most patient person I’ve ever met. 

He's much more patient than | am. 


oldest and eldest 


1 


The superlative of old is oldest: 
.) Thatchurchis the oldest building in the town. (not the eldest) 


We use eldest only when we talk about people in a family (you can also use oldest): 
.) Their eldest son is 13 years old. (or Their oldest son) 

() Areyouthe eldest in yourfamily? (orthe oldest) 

After superlatives we normally use in with places: 

.) What’s the longest river in the world? (not of the world) 

() We hada nice room. It was one of the bestin the hotel. (not of the hotel) 


[ 


We also use in for organisations and groups of people (a class / a company etc.): 
Who is the youngest student in the class? (notofthe class) 


Yesterday was the hottest day of the year. 


Fora period of time (day, year etc.), we normally use of: 
() Whatwasthe happiest day of your life? 


We often use the present perfect (| have done) after a superlative (see also Unit 8A): 
_) What’s the most important decision you've ever made? 
_) Thatwasthe best holiday I’ve had for a long time. 
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Exercises 


mm Complete the sentences. Use the superlative forms (-est or most ...) of the words in the box. 
( bad cheap. good honest popular short tall ) 


1 We didn't have much money, so we stayed at... Ne. cheapest... hotel in the town. 

2 This building is 250 metres high, but it's not... ees I the city. 
3 It was an awful day. It was... GAY Of my life. 
4 Whatis. " n —————————— ''' ERI jo ro Tani To your country? 
5 |likethe morning. Form me o its. "EE .. part of the day. 
6 Sarah always tells the truth. She'sc one of... —-—— "m .. people | know. 
7 Astraight line is ii _ distance between two points. 


| 108.2 Complete the sentences. Use a superlative (-est or most ...) or a comparative (-er or more ...). 


1 We stayed at.. the cheapest... hotel in the town. (cheap) 
2 Our hotel was... Meaper..... than all the others in the town. (cheap) 
3 | wasn’t feeling well yesterday, but | feel a bit i... today. (good) 
4 Whats... ee _.. thing you've ever bought? (expensive) 
5 | prefer this chair to the ae one. 'ts.. ess; (comfortable) 
6 Amy and Ben have three daughters. 0000... mS is 514 years old. (old) 
7 Whois the oc cocssmnsmnnnnnnnnninnieninniannenee .. person you iknow? (old) 
8 Whats.. eee Way to get to the station? (quick) 
9 Which is.. ee sc, = the bus or the train? (quick) 
10 Ican remember when | was three years old. It’s... "m ERES MEMOTYs (Cally) 
11 Everest is. "— . mountain in the world. n rr" 
than any other Tris I (high) - 
12 A: This knife isn't very sharp. Do you have a. "T D O T 
Bt NO; S E etas .one "i fave. (sharp) 


FH Complete the sentences. Use a superlative (-est or most ...) + a preposition (of or in). 
1 It’s avery good room. It's... te best room i... the hotel. 


2 Brazil is a very large country. Its. sss SOUTH America. 
3 It was a very happy day. It Was ioa db eadein ted my life. 

4 Thisisa very valuable painting. It's... ess tHe MUSEUM. 

5 Spring is a very busy time for me. It's osama LET Year 


In the following sentences use one of * a superlative * a preposition. 
6 It’s avery good room. It’s... one. of the best rooms in... the hotel. 


7 He'saveryrich man. He's one... Ne country. 
8 She'savery good student. SHE'S ees the class. 
9 It was a very bad experience. It was... MY life. 

10 It's a very famous university. IUS sce the World. 


What do you say in these situations? Use a superlative * ever. 


i You've just been to the cinema. The movie was extremely boring. You tell your friend: 

boring / movie / ever / see) That's ... he. most. boring movie. I’ve ever seen... 

2 Someone has just told you a joke which you think is very funny. You say: 

funny / joke / ever / hear) That's. 

3 You're drinking coffee with a friend. Its really good coffee. “You § Say: 

good / coffee / ever / taste) This. 

4 You have just run ten kilometres. You've never run further than this. You Say: 

far / ever / run) That 

5 You gave up your job. Now you think this was a very y bad mistake. You Say: 

bad / mistake / ever / make) It.. "—————— 
6 Your friend meets a lot of people, s some ofthem famous. You ask your friend: 

famous / person / ever / meet?) Who t P 
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Word order 1: verb * object; place and time 


Verb + object 
The verb and the object normally go together. We do not usually put other words between them: 
verb object 
like my job very much. (not! like very much) 
Our guide spoke English fluently. — (notspoke fluently English) 
Ididnt use my phone yesterday. 
Doyou eat meat every day? 


Two more examples: 
() | lost all my money and also lost my passport. 
(not | lost also my passport) 
() Atthe end of this street you'll see a supermarket on your left. 
(not see on your left a supermarket) 


qa = 
The verb and place (where?) normally go together: 


go home live in a city walk to work etc. 


If the verb has an object, the order is: 


verb object place 
We took thechildren tothe zoo. (not took to the zoo the children) 
Dont put anything on the table. 
Didyou learn English at school? 
que Time 
Normally time (when? / how often? / how long?) goes after place: 
place time 
Benwalks to work every morning. (not every morning to work) 
lm going to Paris on Monday. 
They'velived inthesamehouse fora long time. 
Weneedtobe atthe airport by 8 o’clock. 
Sarah gave mea lit home after the party. 
You really shouldn't go to bed so late. 


Sometimes we put time at the beginning of the sentence: 
() On Monday |’m going to Paris. 
() After the party Sarah gave me a lift home. 


Some time words (for example, always/never/usually) go with the verb in the middle of 
the sentence. See Unit 110. 
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Exercises 


| 109.1 Is the word order OK or not? Correct the sentences where necessary. 


I 


OMAN AO KW NY 


ee 
e Oo 


12 


Did you see your friends yesterday? A LUAM LE MI CE 
Ben walks every morning to work. Den walks to work every morning. |... 
Joe doesn't like very much football. 
Dan won easily the race. 
Tanya speaks German quite well. 
Have you seen recently Chris? 
borrowed from a friend some money. 
Please don't ask that question again. 
ate quickly my breakfast and went out. 
Did you invite to the party a lot of people? 
Sam watches all the time TV. 
Does Kevin play football every weekend? 


| 109.2, Complete the sentences. Put the parts in the correct order. 


We (the children / to the zoo / took). We took the children to the zoo s. 
| (a friend of mine / on my way home / met). — 1... i n 
| (to put / on the envelope / a stamp / forgot). 1. aiana 
We (a lot of fruit / bought / in the market). We. 

They (opposite the park / a new hotel / built). They. 

Did you (at school / today / a lot of things / learn)? 

Did VOU tte "nm "mr ? 
We (some interesting books / found / in the library). 

[o ——— "——— ————————— — — 
Please (at the top / write / of the page / your name). 
MC-Icqw———————— — ——Á————— ——— 


|109.3 | Complete the sentences. Put the parts in the correct order. 


Ii 


12 


They (for a long time / have lived / in the same house). 
They nave lived. in the same house for a LONG. HME 


to the supermarket / every Friday / go). 


| 

[m E ME AEE EE ERE po MM MU mM 
Why (home / did you come / so late)? 

arah (her children / takes / every day / to school). 

Scie T T" 

haven't (been / recently / to the cinema). 

auc C" ———E——————— tiene 
(her name / after a few minutes / remembered). 


S 
S 


We (around the town / all morning / walked). 

QU TR ———————  — € 
y brother (has been / since April / in Canada). 

VASILE EENE EE A Peor MEUM NU M ete LL UPC M M M iL UL ep ha ar 
(on Saturday night / didn't see you / atthe party). 


Lisa (her umbrella / last night / in a restaurant / left). 

HS e EE MAII a teh eo ec tree E S TOA ATE eee a 
The moon (round the earth / every 27 days / goes). 

NTA E1 A M RR CRM E E EEE E E E E E E E TE EE EEE E E E EE 
Anna (Italian / for the last three years / has been teaching / in London). 

AU ce ESE EN E MU E M Uu ENE 
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Word order 2: adverbs with the verb 


Some adverbs (for example, always, also, probably) go with the verb in the middle of a sentence: 
() Emily always drives to work. 
() We were feeling very tired and we were also hungry. 
() The meeting will probably be cancelled. 


If the verb is one word (drives/cooked etc.), the adverb goes before the verb: 


adverb verb 
Emily always drives to work. 
| almost fell as | was going down the stairs. 


| cleaned the house and also cooked the dinner. (not cooked also) 
Laura hardly ever watches television and rarely reads newspapers. 
‘Shall | give you my address? ‘No, | already have it’ 


eee 


Note that these adverbs (always/usually/also etc.) go before have to ...: 


Joe never phones me. | always have to phone him. (not! have always to phone) 


Os 


(GE 


But adverbs go after am/is/are/was/were: 
We were feeling very tired and we were also hungry. (not also were) 
You’re always late. You’re never on time. 


The traffic isn’t usually as bad as it was this morning. 


eee 


If the verb is two or more words (for example, can remember / will be cancelled), the adverb 
= usually goes after the first verb (can/doesn't/will etc.): 
verb 1 adverb verb 2 
| | can never remember | her name. 
Clare | doesn't | usually drive to work. 
Are you | definitely | going away next week? 
The meeting | will probably | be cancelled. 


.) You've always been very kind to me. 

_) Jackcan'tcook. He can't even boil an egg. 

.) Do you still work for the same company? 

_) The house was only built a year ago and it's already falling down. 


Note that probably goes before a negative (isn’t/won’t etc.). So we say: 
_) |probably won't see you. or 
ll probably not see you. (but not | won't probably) 


We also use all and both with the verb in the middle of a sentence: 
() We al felt ill after the meal. (not felt all ill) 

() My parents are both teachers. 

() Sarah and Jane have both applied for the job. 

_) My friends are all going out tonight. 

Sometimes we use is/will/did etc. instead of repeating part of a sentence (see Unit 51): 
.) Tom says he isn't clever, but | think he is. (=he is clever) 


( 


Whe 


=] 


we do this, we put always/never etc. before the verb: 
He always says he won't be late, but he always is. (= he is always late) 
l've never done it and | never will. (=| will never do it) 


>> e 
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Exercises 


|110.1| Is the word order OK or not? Correct the sentences where necessary. 


i Helen drives always to work. „Helen always drixes to Work... s vs 
cleaned the house and also cooked the dinner... 
have usually a shower in the morning. 

'm usually hungry when | get home from work. 

Steve gets hardly ever angry. 

called him and I sent also an email. 
You don't listen! | have always to repeat things. 
never have worked in a factory. 
never have enough time. I’m always busy. 
When | arrived, my friends already were there. 


OMAN AO KW h2 


ja 
eo 


[110.2 Rewrite the sentences to include the word in brackets. 


1 Clare doesn’t drive to work. (usually) ...Clare..doesn t. usually. die. to. WOK a 
Katherineis very generous; (always). uxaexsenmeumietedate tente RO e eost tu en epa cd 
| don't havetoworkotnm Sundays. (usually). stet tetendit tet b ttd 
Do you watch TV in the evenings? (always) „i 

Martin is learning Spanish, and he is learning Japanese. (also) 

Martin is learning Spanish and he... "I ae 
a Wewereon-Noliday Ip spaini. Call): 1d ttti metta dunes bus tnum sec el 
b We were staying at the same hotel. (all) t : ' s 

c We had a great time. (all) ses ——————— ee ee M 
a The new hotel is expensive. (probably) c 
b Itcosts a lot to stay there. (probably) 
a 
b 


OU WN 


op) 


kean Delp you. Probably] sac tat ase bete Eo tite te etse intus 
lean t help you. (probably). eedan ae tec adsit tede 


EH Complete the sentences. Use the words in brackets in the correct order. 


1 What's her name again? ...| can never remember (remember / | / never / can) it. 
2 Ourcat... ess. (USUally / sleeps) under the bed. 
3 Thereare plenty of Hotels neve. ENS BAM (usually / it / easy / is) 
to find a place to stay. 
Mark and Amy once, (Doth / were / born) in Manchester. 
Lisa is a good pianist. ee (Sing / she / also / can) very well. 
How do you go to work? nnn, (USUally / you / do / go) by bus? 
| see them every day, but e (Never / I / have / spoken) to them. 
We haven't moved. es (WE / Still / are / living) in the same place. 
This shop is always busy. sesso (Dave / you / always / to wait) 
a long time to be served. 
10 This could be the last time | see you. s (meet / never / we / might) 
again. 
11 Thanks for the invitation, DUt eee (probably / 1 / be / won't) 
able to come to the party. 
12 l'mgoingoutforan hour. ies (SELL be / you / will) here when 
| get back? 
13 Helen does away a ob. iss sssdinssutiasitnsansttanaasieleusetndanterecRncaiie _(is / hardly ever / she) at home. 
14 If we hadn’t taken the same train, 
(never / met / we / would / have) each other. 
15 The journey took a long time today. ee (doesn’t / take / it / always) 
so long. 
16 e (all / Were / we) tired, so. s mM „(all / we / fell) asleep. 
IT Tonya esanaia fetessscns (says / always) that she’ ll phone me, but 
. (does / she / never). 


(Q 0 -41 O0 O0 
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Unit 
111 still anymore yet already 


We use still to say that a situation or action is continuing. It hasn’t changed or stopped: 
() It’s ten o'clock and Joe is still in bed. 


() Whenlwentto bed, Chris was still working. 
©) Doyou still want to go away or have you changed your mind? 


Still also means ‘in spite of this. For example: 
() Hehaseverything he needs, but he's still unhappy. 


Still usually goes in the middle of the sentence with the verb. See Unit 110. 


We use not ... any more or not ... any longer to say that a situation has changed. 
Any more and any longer go at the end of a sentence: 


() Lucy doesn't work here any more. She left last month. or 
Lucy doesn't work here any longer. 
(J) We used to be good friends, but we aren't any more. or ...wearen'tany longer. 
You can write any more (2 words) or anymore (1 word). 


You can also use no longer. No longer goes in the middle of the sentence: 
Q Lucyno longer works here. 

We do not normally use no more in this way: 
(O Weare no longer friends. (notwe are no more friends) 


Compare still and not ... any more: 
() Sally still works here, but Lucy doesn’t work here any more. 


We use yet mainly in negative sentences (He isn't here yet) and questions (Is he here yet?). 
Yet (- until now) shows that the speaker expects something to happen. 


Yet usually goes at the end of a sentence: 
() It’s 10 o'clock and Joe isn't here yet. 
O Have you decided what to do yet? 
() ‘Where are you going on holiday? + ‘We don't know yet: 
We often use yet with the present perfect (‘Have you decided ... yet?). See Unit 7C. 


Compare yet and still: 
©) Mike lost his job six months ago and is still unemployed. 
Mike lost his job six months ago and hasn’t found another job yet. 
O Is it still raining? 
Has it stopped raining yet? 


Still is also possible in negative sentences (before the negative): 
() She said she would be here an hour ago and she still hasn't come. 
This is similar to ‘she hasn't come yet’. But still ... not shows a stronger feeling of surprise or 
impatience. Compare: 
() |sent him an invitation last week. He hasn't replied yet. (but! expect he will reply soon) 
() |sent him an invitation weeks ago and he still hasn't replied. (he should have replied 
before now) 


O ‘Whattime is Sue leaving? ‘She has already left’ (7 soonerthan you expected) 
() Shall | tell Joe what happened or does he already know? 
() I’ve just had lunch and I’m already hungry. 


qum We use already to say that something happened sooner than expected. 


Already usually goes in the middle of a sentence (see Unit 110) or at the end: 
O She’s already left. or She’s left already. 
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Exercises 


Compare what Paul said a few years ago with what he says now. Some things are the same as 
before and some things have changed. Write sentences with stil! and any more. 


f travel a lot. 

—— |workin a hospital. 

| gave up writing poems. 

| want to be a teacher. 

l'm not interested in politics. 


travel a lot. 

work in a shop. 

write poems. 

want to be a teacher. 
'm interested in politics. 


Paul a few m oe Paul now UDE XT 
go fishing a lot. | haven't been fishing for years. 

years ago Ne 
i (travel) He stub travels ae Lot... 5 (politics) 
2 (shop He doesn't work in a shop. 

ANY, MOPE 6 (single) 
3 (poems) He... 7 (fishing) "m "S 
4 (teacher)... 8 (beard) Dan""":'"»"."-*" 
Now write three sentences about Paul using no longer. 
9 He no longer works Wæ sop... CMM 


For each sentence (with still) write a sentence with a similar meaning using not ... yet. Choose 
from these verbs: 


( decide find finish go -stop- take off wake up i ) 


1 It’s still raining. „lt hasn't stopped. KAUN. uek..... 
2 Garyis still here. Hem c uL eR M UM ee 
3 They're still repairing the road. pi; c ———————Á 
4 The children are still asleep. july —————Ó——— 
5 Kate is still looking for a job. a sciet 
6 l'm still wondering what to do. [ese a 
T Theplaneis:sallwaitingontherünway.. Iusti partent tst E TAE ENR 
|111.3| Put in still, yet, already or any more. 
1 Mike lost his job a year ago and he is... StL... unemployed. 
2 Shall | tell Joe what happened or does he... already... know? 
3 Do you... ess, live in the same place or have you moved? 
4 lm hungry. Is dinner ready... woes 
5 | was hungry earlier, but | don’ t feel hungry... €— 
6 Can we wait a few minutes? | don't want to go out met ; 
7 Amy used to work at the airport, but she doesn't Work there ss ] 
8 I used to live in Amsterdam. 1... have a lot of friends there. 
9 There's no need to introduce me eto Joe. We've. 5 .met. 
10 John is 80 years old, but he’s . oa " .. Very yfit and healthy. 
11 Would you like something to eat, or r havey YOU m -— „eaten? 
12 ‘Where’s Helen? ‘She’s not here.. D rd | She ü be here Soon: 
13 Mark said he'd be here at 8.30. It’s 9 o'clock n now v and he. sess IS t here. 
14 Do you want to join the club orare you... a member? 
15 It happened a long time ago, but | ET s. amember it very clearly. 
16 lve put on weight. These trousers don't fit me 
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224 


even 


Study this example situation: 


Tina loves watching TV. a 


—m n Bi 
She has a television in every room of the house, ü " Lh 
even the bathroom. E. d 4| 
We use even to say that something is unusual ES m 


or surprising. It is not usual to have a television 
in the bathroom. 


Some more examples: 


() These pictures are really awful. Even I take better pictures than these. 
(and lm certainly not a good photographer) 
() He always wears a coat, even in hot weather. 
() The print was very small. | couldn't read it, even with glasses. 
() Nobody would help her, not even her best friend. or 
Not even her best friend would help her. 


You can use even with the verb in the middle of a sentence (see Unit 110): 


m 


Laura has travelled all over the world. She's even been to the Antarctic. 
They are very rich. They even have their own private jet. 


You can use even with a negative (not even, can't even, don't even etc): 


| can't cook. | can’t even boil an egg. (and boiling an egg is very easy) 
They weren't very friendly to us. They didn't even say hello. 
Jessica is very fit. She's been running quite fast and she's not even out of breath. 


= 
= 


| got up very early, but Jack got up even earlier. 

| knew | didn’t have much money, but | have even less than | thought. 

We were very surprised to get an email from her. We were even more surprised when she 
came to see us a few days later. 


You can use even + comparative (cheaper / more expensive etc.): 


even though / even when / even if 


We use even though / even when / even if + subject + verb: 


Com 


Com 


_) Even though Tina can’t drive, she has a car. 
[EE EE 


subject * verb 
() Henevershouts, even when he's angry. 
_) This river is dangerous. It's dangerous to swim in it, even if you're a strong swimmer. 


Even though she can't drive, she has a car. (not even she can't drive) 
| can't reach the shelf even if I stand on a chair. (not even I stand) 


We do not use even + subject + verb. We say: 


pare even if and even (without if): 
It's dangerous to swim here even if you're a strong swimmer. (not even you are) 
The river is dangerous, even for strong swimmers. 


- 
"m 


pare even if and if: 

_) We're going to the beach tomorrow. It doesn't matter what the weather is like. 
We're going even if the weather is bad. 

_) Wewantto go to the beach tomorrow, but we won't go if the weather is bad. 
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Exercises 


eren] Amy, Kate and Lisa are three friends who went on holiday together. Use the information 
given about them to complete the sentences using even or not even. 


^ AMY KATE LISA 


is usually happy isn't very keen on art is almost always late 
is usually on time is usually miserable is a keen photographer 
likes to get up early usually hates hotels loves staying in hotels 
. is very interested in art doesn't use her camera much isn't very good at getting up 
1 They stayed at a hotel. Everybody liked it, .. even Kate... 
2 Theyarranged to meet. They all arrived on time, . 
3 They went to an art gallery. Nobody enjoyed it,. 
4 Yesterday they had to get up early. They all managed to do this, . "e 
5 They were together yesterday. They were all in a good mood, „ii 
6 None of them took any pictures, 


112.2 Make sentences with even. Use the words in brackets. 
i Laura has been all over the world. (the Antarctic) .. She has even been to the Antarctic. |... 
2 We painted the whole room. (the floor) We. " SUM 
3 Rachel has met lots of famous people. (the prime le minister) 
She... , PEE 
4 You could hearthe n noise : from: a long w way away. . (from the next street) 
MO c put UR LUE M M MI M UU LU M t acai i ad 


Now make sentences with a negative + even (didn’t even, can’t even etc.). 

5 They didn't say anything to us. (hello) .. They didn't even SAY AOO 
6 |can’t remember anything about her. (her name) 

7 There isn’t anything to do in this town. (a cinema) 


8 He didn’t tell anybody where he was going. (his wife) 
9 | don’t know anyone in our street. (my neighbours) 


112.3 | Complete the sentences using even + comparative. 


i Itwas very hot yesterday, but today it’s ..even NOEK 

2 The church is 700 years old, but the house next to itis i. 

3 That’s a very good idea, but I’ve got an. " ~ ONE. 

4 The first question was very difficult to answer. The second c DUCI —— —— s 
5 |did very badly in the exam, but most of my friends did sl 

6 Neither of us was hungry. | ate very little and my friend ate... 


mm Complete the sentences. Choose from: if even evenif eventhough 
i Even though. she can't drive, she has a car. 
2 The bus leaves in five minutes, but we can still catch it... — .We run. 
3 The bus leaves in two minutes. We won't catch it now. ET e „we run. 
4 Marks Spanish isn't very good, .. — after three y years in Spain. 
5 Marks Spanish isn't very di €— .. he lived in Spain for three years. 
| m — „with the heating on, it was scoldi in the house. 
7 |couldn'tsleep ...... "T „| was very tired. 
8 |won’t forgive them for what they did,. sss they apologise. 
9 l hadn't eaten anything for 24 hours, | wasn't hungry. 
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MEE although though eventhough 
in spite of despite 


qus Study this example situation: 


Last year Paul and Sarah had a holiday by the sea. 
It rained a lot, but they had a good time. 


You can say: 


Although it rained a lot, they had a good time. 
(= It rained a lot, but they ...) 

or 

In spite of 


Despite | the rain, they had a good time. 


After although we use a subject + verb: 
_) Although it rained a lot, they had a good time. 
() Ididn't apply for the job although I had the necessary qualifications. 


Compare the meaning of although and because: 
() We went out although it was raining heavily. 
.) We didn’t go out because it was raining heavily. 


After in spite of or despite, we use a noun, a pronoun (this/that/what etc.) or -ing: 
.) Inspite of the rain, we had a good time. 

She wasn't well, but in spite of this she continued working. 

In spite of what | said yesterday, | still love you. 

| didn't apply for the job in spite of having the necessary qualifications. 


quei 


LJ) 
(^ 
sm 
r3 


Despite is the sameas in spite of. We say in spite of, but despite (without of): 
_) She wasn’t well, but despite this she continued working. (not despite of this) 


You can say ‘in spite of the fact (that) ..’ and ‘despite the fact (that) ..’: 
in spite of the fact (that) 
despite the fact (that) 


Compare in spite of and because of: 
() Wewent outin spite of the rain. (or... despite the rain.) 
() We didn’t go out because of the rain. 


() I didn’t apply for the job | | had the necessary qualifications. 


Compare although and in spite of / despite: 


O Although the traffic was bad, 
In spite of the traffic, 


| 


| we arrived ontime. (notin spite ofthe traffic was bad) 


| ; although I was very tired. 
CIT sount sleep ees being very tired. (not despite | was tired) 


though = although: 
| didn’t apply for the job though | had the necessary qualifications. 


[ 


In spoken English we often use though at the end of a sentence: 
.) The house isn’t so nice. | like the garden though. (- but! like the garden) 
| see them every day. lve never spoken to them though. (= but l've never spoken to them) 


Even though (but not ‘even’ alone) is similar to although: 
_) Even though | was really tired, | couldn't sleep. (not even | was really tired) 
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Exercises 


|113.1| Complete the sentences. Use although + a sentence from the box. 
| didn't speak the language well -she-has-avery-important job- 


| had never seen her before we don't like them very much 
it was quite cold the heating was on 
Pd met her twice before we've known each other a long time 


Although. she has a very important job... she isn't well-paid. 

"XII" FLETES , | recognised her from a photo. 
Sarah wasn't wearing a coat... sh hh 
We decided to invite them to the party ........ 


, | managed to make myself understood. 
5 SEDE ,the room wasn't warm. 
Ediamerecoshnise Defects e tnu DACH a ON donee 
WWE METOUClOSS: TA so E———— 


Complete the sentences with although / in spite of / because / because of. 
1 . Although... it rained a lot, we had a good time. 
2 


a all our careful plans, a lot of things went wrong. 
D: Lhesdeceoxedante .. we'd planned everything carefully, a lot of things went wrong. 
3 a I went home early „| was feeling unwell. 
b | went to work the next day sss. | was still feeling unwell. 
4 a Chris only accepted the job „a the salary, which was very high. 
b Sam accepted the job... m Re „the salary, which was rather low. 
5:8 "T ..there v was a lot ofn noise, I slept quite well. 
b ‘couldn’ t get to sleep... Meo gau astutus UNE MOISE: 


Use your own ideas to complete the following sentences: 


6 a He passed the exam although 

b He passed the exam because... 
7 a |didn’t eat much although... 

b | didn’t eat much in spite of... 


|113.3| Make one sentence from two. Use the word(s) in brackets in your sentences. 
i |couldn’t sleep. | was very tired. (despite) 

| couldn't sleep. despite. being very red... 

2 We played quite well. We lost the game. (in spite of) 

IT Splle see "———— ———————— cee 

3 l'dhurt my foot. | managed to walk harme: (although) 


4 | enjoyed the film. The story was silly. (in spite of) 


5 We ive in the same building. We hardly ever see each other. (despite) 


6 They came to the party. They hadn't been invited. (even though) 


|113.4| Use the words in brackets to make a sentence with though at the end. 
1 The house isn't very nice. (like / garden) ....| Uke. the garden. though... 
2 |enjoyed reading the book. (very long) 
3 We didn't like the food. (ate) . 
4 Laurais very nice. (don’t likey husband). | 
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Unit 


IKE. @ in case 


qum Study this example situation: 


Your car should have a spare wheel in case you have 
a puncture. 
(= because it is possible you will have a puncture) 


in case something happens = 
because it is possible it will happen 


Some more examples of in case: 
() ld better write down my password in case | forget it. 
(= because it is possible | will forget it) 
() Shall! draw a map for you in case you have a problem finding our house? 
(= because it is possible you will have problems finding it) 
() lll remind them about the meeting in case they've forgotten. 
(= because it is possible they have forgotten) 


We use just in case for a smaller possibility: 
don't think it will rain, but lIl take an umbrella just in case. (=just in case it rains) 


We do not use will after in case (see also Unit 25): 
() lll write down my password in case | forget it. (notin case | will forget) 


In case and if are not the same. We use in case to say why somebody does (or doesn't do) something. 
You do something now in case something happens later. 


Compare: 
in case if 

() We'll buy some more food in case () We'll buy some more food if Tom 
Tom comes. comes. 
(= Maybe Tom will come. We'll buy (= Maybe Tom will come. If he comes, 
some more food now, whether he comes we'll buy some more food. If he doesn't 
or not. Then we'll already have the food come, we won't buy any more food.) 
ifhe comes.) 

©) l'llgiveyou my phone number in case ©) You can call me on this number if you 
you need to contact me. need to contact me. 

©) You should insure your bike in case it ©) You should inform the police if your 
is stolen. bike is stolen. 


You can use in case + past to say why somebody did something: 
() lgavehim my phone number in case he needed to contact me. 
(= because it was possible that he would need to contact me) 


| drew a map for Sarah in case she had a problem finding our house. 
We rang the doorbell again in case they hadn't heard it the first time. 


LJ 
LJ 


in case of = if there is ... (especially on notices, instructions etc.): 
() Incase of fire, please leave the building as quickly as possible. (= if there is a fire) 


_) Incase of emergency, call this number. (= if there is an emergency) 
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Exercises 


mm Sophie is going for a long walk in the country. You're worried about her because: 


( perhaps she'll be thirsty she might need to call somebody maybe she'll get lonely ` 
‘it's possible she'll get lost perhaps she'll get hungry maybe it will rain 


You advise her to take some things with her. Complete the sentences using in case. 

Take a Map... CASE YOU geb LOS d 
You should take some chocolate ......... sc 
YOUU o stu ez (Es Tao] css cssrcnchosvssiotrcscansca a sinetgdacsne bcs siesta cag e a eaaa eeka 
Takë plenty of Wate NR canes cs get duet nels i otis elBigananl svat daa nites a E S 
Don't lorgetyoul DA OM BL secco ctt eae NE audeas ue e E EEEE 
Sar IM eism S Ia sy OU eo T ""——————————————————À 


oU» 0 hN Hn 


[114.2 What do you say in these situations? Use in case. 


i It's possible that Jane will need to contact you, so you give her your phone number. 
You say: l'Il give you my phone number n. case uou. need. to. contact me... 


2 Afriend of yours is going away for a long time. Maybe you won't see her again before she 
goes, so you decide to say goodbye now. 
You say: l'll say goodbye now... 


3 You are buying food in a supermarket with a friend. You think you have everything you need, 
but maybe you've forgotten something. Your friend has the list. You ask her to check it. 
Me AES M —————————————— s 


4 You're shopping with a friend. She's just bought some jeans, but she didn't try them on. 
Maybe they won't fit her, so you advise her to keep the receipt. 
b(el cc Mu —€————Ó—Á———— — . 


[114.3 Complete the sentences using in case. 
i It was possible that it would rain, so | took an umbrella. 
took an umbrella ...in..c&se. i rained............ 
2 |thoughtthat | might forget the name ofthe book. E wrote it down. 
wrote down the name of the book... or 
3 | thought my parents might be worried about me. E | phoned them. 
PMOMEGMINY Pale AtS RE RERO 
4 |sent an email to Lisa, but she didn’t reply. So | sent another email because maybe she didn't 
get the first one. 
sent her another email... "T 
5 | metsome people when h was on n holiday i in ! France. They said they might cc come to London 
one day. | live in London, so | gave them my phone number. 
gave them my DRONE nUmMDET syrer TE 


(114.4 Putin in case or if. 


1 l'I draw a map for you ...0à.€45€.... you have a problem finding our house. 

2 You should tell the police... if. . you have any information about the crime. 

3 |hope you'll come to Australia sometime. Õu .. you come, you must visit us. 
4 | madea copy ofthe document s. something happens to the original. 

5 This book belongs to Kate. Can you give it to her... you see her? 
6 

T 

8 

9 


Write your name and phone number on your bag... YOU lose it. 
Go to the lost property office you lose your bag. 
The burglar alarm will ring aaa somebody tries to break into the house. 
You should lock your bike to something... Somebody tries to steal it. 
10 Iwas advised to get insurance „s .| needed medical treatment while | was abroad. 
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Unit 
115 unless as long as provided 


quam oes 
Study this example situation: 


The club is for members only. 


You can’t go in unless you are a member. 


This means: 
You can't go in except if you are a member. 
You can go in only if you are a member. 


unless - except if 


Some more examples of unless: 
() l'llsee you tomorrow unless I have to work late. 

(= except if | have to work late) 

_) There are no buses to the beach. Unless you have a car, it's difficult to get there. 

(= except if you have a car) 

() a: Shallltell Lisa what happened? 

B: Notunless she asks you. (- tell her only if she asks you) 

_) Ben hates to complain. He wouldn't complain about something unless it was really bad. 

(= except if it was really bad) 

() Wecan take a taxi to the restaurant - unless you'd prefer to walk. (= except if you'd 
prefer to walk) 


Instead of unless it is often possible to say if ... not: 
() Unless we leave now, we'll be late. or If we don’t leave now, we'll... 


qum as long as / so long as and provided / providing 
You can say as long as or so long as (- if, on condition that): 
as long as 


so long as 
(* You can borrow my car, but you must promise not to drive too fast. This is a condition.) 


(J You can borrow my car l | you promise not to drive too fast. 


You can also say provided (that) or providing (that): 

provided (that) 
providing (that) 
(= It’s convenient but only if you have somewhere to park.) 


() Travelling by caris convenient | | you have somewhere to park. 


O | Providing (that) 
Provided (that) 
(= The room must be clean, but otherwise | don't mind.) 


eux unless / as long as etc. for the future 
When we are talking about the future, we do not use will after unless / as long as / so long as / 
provided / providing. We use a presenttense (see Unit 25): 
() I’m not going out unless it stops raining. (not unless it will stop) 


() Providing the weather is good, we're going to have a picnic tomorrow. 
(not providing the weather will be good) 


| the room is clean, | don’t mind which hotel we stay at. 


P2». a 
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Exercises 


pm Write a new sentence with the same meaning. Use unless in your sentence. 


1 


You must try a bit harder, or you won't pass the exam. 
Xou wont. pass the exam unless. uou. try a bit harder... 


Listen carefully, or you won't know what to do. 

You won't know what to do HORREA 

She must apologise to me, or I'll never speak to her again. 

You have to speak very slowly, or he won't understand you. 
Business must improve soon, or the company will have to close. 


We need to do something soon, or the problem will get worse. 


115.2 Write sentences with unless. 


iL 


The club isn’t open to everyone. You’re allowed in only if you’re a member. 


| don't want to go to the party alone. I’m going only if you go too. 

l'm not going... 

Don't worry about the dog. It will chase y you Wriby. ifyou m move re suddenly. 

The dog... she "-— 

Ben isn "tvery talkative. He T speak toy you i Sly yau ask him something. 

Ben.. hens 

Today is isa a public holiday. The doctor Wills see you (marty if it’s an emergency. 

ENGELS CLO ces ch E————————————————— 


[115.3 Which is correct? 


1 


OANA 01 3 WN 


m. 
e 


You can borrow my car -unless- / as long as you promise not to drive too fast. 

as long as is correct) 

We're going to the beach tomorrow unless / providing the weather is bad. 

We're going to the beach tomorrow unless / providing the weather is good. 

don't mind if you come home late unless / as long as you come in quietly. 

'm going now unless / provided you want me to stay. 

don't watch TV unless / as long as | have nothing else to do. 

Children are allowed to use the swimming pool unless / provided they are with an adult. 
Unless / Provided they are with an adult, children are not allowed to use the swimming pool. 
We can sit here in the corner unless / as long as you'd rather sit by the window. 

A: Our holiday cost a lot of money. 

B: Did it? Well, that doesn't matter unless / as long as you enjoyed yourselves. 


115.4 Use your own ideas to complete these sentences. 


I 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
T 
8 
9 


We'll be late unless....We take & taxi... 

ike hot weather as long as . " TUN 

t takes 20 minutes to drive to the airport provided . —————————ÓÀ 
dori tmindawalkinghotmedas LONG AS zsssbenssdta ete ditione decdl pado sa dite bauen niteat aad 
ike to walk to work in the morning unless... 

We can meet tomorrow unless... 

'lLlend you the money providing 

| tell you a secret as long as MORS 

You won tachieve:anythimig unless: so citer tt eto UR RS tas sae OUR ur bu UR udo ERU at dct e UR 


B 
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as (as | walked ... / as| was ... etc.) 


as - atthe same time as 


You can use as when two things happen together at the same time: 
() Weall waved goodbye to Liz as she drove away. 
(we waved and she drove away at the same time) 
() Asl walked along the street, | looked in the 
shop windows. 
() Can you turn off the light as you go out, please? 


Or you can say that something happened as you were doing 
something else (in the middle of doing something else): 

O Kate slipped as she was getting off the bus. 

() Wemet Paulas we were leaving the hotel. 
Forthe past continuous (was getting / were going etc.), see Unit 6. 


You can also use just as (= exactly at that moment): 
O Just as | sat down, the doorbell rang. 
() |had to leave just as the conversation was getting interesting. 


We also use as when two things happen together in a longer period 
of time: 

() As the day went on, the weather got worse. 

() |began to enjoy the job more as I got used to it. 


Compare as and when: 


We use as only if two things happen at the Use when (not as) if one thing happens after 
same time. another. 
() Asl drove home, | listened to music. O When! got home, | had something to eat. 
(= at the same time) (not as | got home) 


V ud as - because 
As also means ‘because’: 


As | was hungry, | decided to find somewhere to eat. 

(= because | was hungry) 

As it's late and we're tired, let's get a taxi home. (= because it's late ...) 
We watched TV all evening as we didn't have anything better to do. 
As | don't watch TV any more, gave my television to a friend of mine. 


€ 


OOO 


You can also use since in this way: 
.) Since it’s late and we're tired, let's get a taxi home. 


Compare as (= because) and when: 


() David wasn’t in the office as he was on (J David lost his passport when he was 
holiday. (= because he was on holiday) on holiday. 
(= during the time he was away) 
© As they lived near us, we used to see O When they lived near us, we used to 
them quite often. see them quite often. 
(= because they lived near us) (= at the time they lived near us) 


%7 as...as- Unit107 likeandas-»Unit117 asif -> Unit 118 
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Exercises 


|116.1| In this exercise as means ‘at the same time as’. Use as to join sentences from the boxes. 


1 ANe-allwaved-geedbye-te-Liz- we were driving along the road. 

2 |listened | was taking a hot dish out of the oven. 
3 |burnt myself -she-dreve-away- 

4 The spectators cheered she told me her story. 

5 Adogran outin front of the car the two teams came onto the field. 


We all waved goodbye to Liz aS SNe drove AWAY. commun 


aBWDNeE 


116.2 In this exercise as means ‘because’. Join sentences from the boxes beginning with as. 


i was-hungry- we went for a walk by the canal 

2 todayis a public holiday | tried to be very quiet 

3 | didn’t want to disturb anybody --decidedde-find-semewhere-te-eat 

4 |can'tgo to the concert all government offices are shut 

5 itwasa nice day you can have my ticket 
E- 
2. ou 
Sous 
4 . 
CEDE 

116.3. What does as mean in these sentences? because  atthesame 
time as 
i As they lived near us, we used toseethemquiteoften. . .. . . — - M a 
2 Kate slipped as she was getting off the bus. Cee, Seual d eu 
3 Asl was tired, | went to bed early. 
4 Unfortunately, as | was parking the car, I hit the car behind me. .— . . ..—. 
5 As we climbed the hill, we got more and more tired. — ^ ^.  , 2L 
6 We decided to go out to eat as we had no food at home. 
7 As we don’t use the car very often, we've decided to sell it. 
116.4 In some of these sentences, as is not correct. Correct the sentences where necessary. 
Julia got married as she was 22. ..]-.^?hen SNE WAS ZZ 
As the day went on, the weather got worse. OR —————"--—-— 


1 
2 
3 He dropped the glass as he was taking it out of the cupboard. 
4 |lost my phone as | was in London. 

5 Aslleft school, | didn't know what to do. 

6 

T 

8 


The train slowed down asit approached the station. — — ^ 2222s 
used to live near the sea as | was a child. 
We can walk to the hotel as it isn't far from here. 


116.5 Use your own ideas to complete these sentences. 
1 Justaslsat down, ... Ne doorbell rag. s 


D1 SAW, YOU AS 9 ie PT ————————— 

3 SUA GCS CLO ell Vi SES varia lect te tag tee E EE ect teeta teeta te gay nee ec nt tee a Due edes 
4 As:sshedossmthavea phOohe,scssee ugue T Alea euch tase Uda audes buds as uec t iesus 
5 Jutas TOOK EMS oleum —Á 
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ib ya like and as 


Like - similar to, the same as: 
() Whata beautiful house! It's like a palace. (not as a palace) 


©) Becareful! The floor has been polished. It's like walking on ice. (not as walking) 
() It'sraining again. | hate weather like this. (not as this) 
() ‘What’s that noise?’ ‘It sounds like a baby crying’ (notas a baby crying) 


In these examples, like is a preposition. So it is followed by a noun (like a palace), a pronoun 
(like this) or -ing (like walking). 


Sometimes like = for example. You can also use such as: 
() lenjoy water sports, like surfing, scuba diving and water-skiing. or 
| enjoy water sports, such as surfing... 


As = in the same way as, in the same condition as. 
Qa We use as with subject (S) + verb (V): 
.) |didn’t move anything. | left everything as it was. 
You should have done it as | showed you. 


Wea 


n 


o use like in this way (+ subject + verb): 
_) left everything like it was. 


Compare as and like. You can say: 
() You should have done itas I showed you. or ... like I showed you. 
but You should have done it like this. (not as this) 


We say as usual / as always: 
You're late as usual. 
As always, Nick was the first to complain. 


We say the same as ...: 
Your phone is the same as mine. (not the same like) 


qeu Sometimes as (+ subject verb) has other meanings. For example, after do: 


You can do as you like. (= do what you like) 
They did as they promised. (- They did what they promised.) 


We also say as you know / as | said / as she expected / as | thought etc. : 
As you know, it's Emma's birthday next week. (= you know this already) 
Andy failed his driving test, as he expected. (- he expected this before) 


Like is not usual in these expressions, except with say (like I said): 
As | said yesterday, lm sure we can solve the problem. or Like I said yesterday ... 


Qo As can also be a preposition (as + noun), but the meaning is different from like. 


Compare: 
©) As a taxi driver, | spend most of () Everyone in the family wants me to drive 
my working life in a car. them to places. lm like a taxi driver. 
(I am a taxi driver, it's my job.) (lm not a taxi driver, but I’m like one.) 


As (preposition) = in the position of, in the form of etc. : 
() Many years ago | worked as a photographer. (I was a photographer) 
() Many words, for example ‘work’ and ‘rain’, can be used as verbs or nouns. 
() London is fine as a place to visit, but | wouldn't like to live there. 
() Thenews ofthe tragedy came as a great shock. 


234 as ...as => Unit 107  as(-atthesame time as / because) => Unit 116 as if -> Unit 118 
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Unit 


117 


‘sls In some of these sentences, you need like (not as). Correct the sentences where necessary. Write 
*OK if the sentence is correct. 


OMAN AO 43» UNE 


= 
e 


It’s raining again. | hate weather as this. 


You should h 
Do you think 
He getson m 


„l hate weather like this... 
ave done it as | showed you. B. E 
James looks as his father? 


y nerves. | can’t stand people as him. 


Why didn't you do itas told you to do it? 
As her mother, Katherine has a very good voice. 


You never lis 


ten. Talking to you is as talking to the wall. 


| prefer the room as it was, before we decorated it. 


l'll phone you tomorrow as usual, OK? 
She's a very good swimmer. She swims as a fish. 


Which goes with which? 


oU» 0) N EE 


| won't bea 
| like Tom's 


lm fed up with my job. 

You drive too fast. 

You don't have to take my advice. 
| couldn't get a seat on the train. 


ble to come to the party. 
idea. 


a It was full, as | expected. 

b As lve told you before, it’s boring. 

c As-youknew, Hl beaway- 

d You can do as you like. 

e Let's do as he suggests. 

f You should take more care, as | 
keep telling you. 


O04» CN FB 


Som plete the sentences using like or as + the following: 


117.4 


OMAN AO KRWDN S 


a ee a 
AoOBKRWNFO 


co NONA WNE 


a beginner 


 achild 


blocks of ice 
a theatre 


-a palace- 


winter 


a birthday present. ) 
a tour guide 


This house is 


» 


beautiful. It’s ike a palace. 


My feet are really cold. They're . 


l've been playing ten 


Marion once 


| wonder what that b 
My brother gave met 


It's very cold 
He's 22 years 


nis for years, but | still play. 
had a part-time job ... 

uilding is. It looks 

his watch 

for the middle of summer. It's. "TT 
old, but he sometimes behavės. Bea eee asta a a A 


..a long time ago. 


Put in like or as. Sometimes either word is possible. 


We heard a noise... Uke... a baby crying. 
| wish | had a car... yours. 
Hannah has been working. .. a waitress for the last two months. 
We saw Kevin last night. He was very cheerful, always. 
You waste a lot of time doing things... sitting in cafes all day. 
c. YOU can imagine, we were very tired after such a long journey. 
Tom showed me some photos of the city It was thirty years ago. 
My neighbour's house is full of interesting things. It'S... a museum. 
In some countries in Asia, Japan, Indonesia and Thailand, traffic drives on the left. 
The weather hasn't changed. It's the same...................... yesterday. 
You're different from the other people | know. | don't know anyone else ........... you. 


The news that they are getting married came wen 
This tea is awful. It tastes 
Suddenly there was a terrible noise. It was 
Right now I'm working in a shop. It's not great, but it's OK 
Brian is a student, ........ 


a complete surprise to me. 
(— water. 


a bomb exploding. 
a temporary job. 


most of his friends. 
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qus 


236 


like as if 


We use like or as if to say how somebody/something looks, sounds or feels: 


() That house looks like it's going to fall down. or 
That house looks as if it’s going to fall down. 

(O Amy sounded like she had a cold, didn’t she? or 
Amy sounded as if she had a cold, didn’t she? 

() I’ve just had a holiday, but | feel very tired. 
| don't feel like I’ve had a holiday. or 
| don't feel as if I’ve had a holiday. 


That house looks like it’s 
going to fall down. 


You can also use as though in these examples: 
() |don’t feel as though I’ve had a holiday. 


Compare: 


(O You look tired. (look + adjective) 
() You look like you haven't slept. 
You look as if you haven't slept. 


We say: itlooks like... or itlooksasif... It sounds like they're 
it sounds like... or itsoundsasif... having a party next door. 
() Sarah is very late. It looks like she isn't coming. à z 


or It looks as if she isn't coming. 
() It looked like it was going to rain, so we took 
an umbrella. 
or It looked as if it was going to rain ... 
() The noise is very loud next door. 
It sounds like they're having a party. 
or It sounds as if they're ... 


| (look like / as if subject + verb) 


You can also use as though: 
() It sounds as though they're having a party. 


You can use like / as if / as though with other verbs to say how somebody does something: 
O Heran like he was running for his life. 
() After the interruption, the speaker went on talking as if nothing had happened. 
() Whenltold them my plan, they looked at me as though I was mad. 


After as if, we sometimes use the past when we are talking about the present. 
For example: 
O Idon’tlike him. He talks as if he knew everything. 


The meaning is not past. We use the past (as if he knew) because the idea is not real: he does not 
know everything. We use the past in the same way with if and wish (see Unit 39). 
We do not normally use like in this way. 


Some more examples: 
() She'salways asking me to do things for her - as if I didn't have enough to do already. 
(I have enough to do already) 
() Joe’s only 40. Why do you talk about him as if he was an old man? (he isn'tan old man) 


When you use the past in this way, you can use were instead of was: 
O Why do you talk about him as if he were an old man? 
() They treat me as if | were their own son. or ...asiflwastheirown son. 
(I’m not their son) 


M if | was/were => Unit39C — look/sound etc. + adjective => Unit99C like and as -> Unit 117 
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Exercises 


|118.1| What do you say in these situations? Use the words in brackets to make your sentence. 
i You meet Bill. He has a black eye and blood on his face. (look / like / be / a fight) 
You say to him: .... You. Look. like. you've been. in A fight. s "- 
2 Claire comes into the room. She looks absolutely terrified. (look / as if / see / a ghost) 
You say to her: What's the matter? You m M 
3 You have just run one kilometre, but you are en d ‘(feel / like / run / a marathon) 
You say: | 
4 Joeison holiday. He's talking to you on nthe phone and sounds happy. 
(sound / as if / have / a good time) 
Moby sro? iMi 


|118.2| Make sentences beginning It looks like ... or It sounds like... 


| you should see a doctor there's been an accident they're having an argument. \ 


\ it s going to rain -sheisn't.coming- they don't have any 


i Sarah said she would be here an hour ago. 
You say: ..I&.Looks ke. she Vw t coming. tt 


2 The sky is full of black clouds. 


You say: It.. ——————— 
3 You hear two people shouting ate each h other next door. 

You say: . ————————— — — 
4 You see an n ambulance, some s policemen and two damaged cars at the side of the road. 

You Say: .. ——————————RE—I———Á—— 
5 Youanda friend; are ina 4 supermarket, You're looking for bananas, but without success. 

YOu Say: — 
6 Dave isn’t feeling well. He tells y you all about it. 

YOu Say: 


118.3 | ped ds the sentences with as if. Choose from the box, putting the verbs in the correct form. 


` she/ enjoy / it I / be/ crazy he / not / eat / fora week | 
| -he/need/agoodrest she /hurt/ her leg he / mean / what he / say 
. l/not/exist she / not / want / come 


1 Mark looks very tired. He looks ...&$. vf. ne needs. A. good. Ke es 
2 |don'tthink Paul was joking. He looked . 
3 What’s the matter with Lisa? She's walking. : 
4 Paulwas extremely hungry and ate his dinner very quickly. 
He ate. D 
5 looked at Sarah during the r movie. . She had: a bored expression on n her face. 
She didn't look... — 
6 Itold my friends about my plan. Aen were samazed. 
They looked at me. — 
7 |phoned Kate and invited her to the Barty but she wasn Ytvery enthusiastic. - 
She sounded... " m 
8 Iwent into the office, but nobody spoke ton me or looked atn me. 
Everybody ignored me... 


|118.4| These sentences are like the ones in Section D. Complete each sentence using as if. 
1 Andyisa terrible driver. He drives ...&s. Vf. he were... the only driver on the road. 


2 lm 20 years old, so please don't talk to me. Deos 

3 Steve has never met Nicola, but he talks about her... atadan ona aaa DIS DESLINeNG, 

4 \We first met a long time ago, but | remember it aaa Yesterday. 
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qum 


238 


during for while 


during 


during - at a time between the start and end of something: 

() |fell asleep during the movie. (=at a time between 

the start and end of the movie) 

() Wemetsome really nice people during our holiday. 

() Thegroundis wet. It must have rained during the night. 


With ‘time words’ (the morning, the night, the summer etc.), 

you can usually say in or during: 

() Itrainedin the night. or ... during the night. 

() It’s lovely here during the summer. or ...in the summer. 


| fellasleep during the movie. 


for and during 


We use for (+ a period of time) to say how long something goes on: 
() We watched TV for two hours last night. 
() Jess is going away for a week in September. 
() Howare you? | haven’t seen you for ages. 
() Are you going away for the weekend? 


We do not use during to say how long something goes on. We do not say ‘during two hours’, 
‘during five years’ etc. : 
() trained for three days without stopping. (not during three days) 


We use during to say when something happens (not how long). Compare during and for: 
O ‘When did you fall asleep? ‘During the movie’ 
(O ‘How long were you asleep? ‘For half an hour: 


during and while 


Compare: 
We use during + noun: We use while + subject + verb: 
CJ | fell asleep during the movie. ©) | fell asleep while I was watching TV. 
L— noun subject + verb 

O We meta lot of interesting people () We meta lot of interesting people 
during our holiday. while we were on holiday. 

(©) Robert suddenly began to feel ill () Robert suddenly began to feel ill 
during the exam. while he was doing the exam. 


Some more examples of while: 
O We saw Clare while we were waiting for the bus. 
() While you were out, there was a phone 
call for you. 
O Alex read a book while Amy watched TV. 


When we are talking about the future, we use the present 
after while. Do not use ‘will’ (see Unit 25): 
() I’m going to Moscow next week. | hope the weather 
will be good while I’m there. (not while | will be) 
() What are you going to do while you're waiting? 


; ar Alex read a book while Amy 
(not while you'll be waiting) watched TV, 


/ forandsince->Unit12A while + -ing 3 Unit 68B aLIB 
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Exercises 


E Putin for or during. 


It rained for... three days without stopping. 


; | fell asleep Auring... the movie. 

3 |wentto the theatre last night. | met Sue... the interval. 

4 | felt really ill last week. | could hardly eat anything three days. 
5 The traffic was bad. We were stuck in a traffic jam. a two hours. 
6 Production at the factory was seriously affected ne. the strike. 

7 Sarah was very angry with me. She didn't speak to | me. m „a week. 
8 |don’t have much free time „a the week, but | relax at weekends. 
9 |needa break. | think I'll go away „s a few days. 


Hd 
e 


The president gave a short speech. She spoke only ten minutes. 
We were hungry when we arrived. We hadn't eaten anything a the journey. 
12 We were hungry when we arrived. We hadn't eaten anything s eight hours. 


[119.2 Put in during or while. 


1 We meta lot of interesting people....whue.... we were on holiday. 
We met a lot of interesting people Auring... our holiday. 
| met Mike... | was shopping. 
| was on holiday, I didn’t use my phone at all. 

Í learnt: a lot. scs, the course. The teachers were very good. 
There was a lot of noise ess the night. What was it? 
l'd been away for many years. Many o had changed s that time. 
What did they say about me. " „~ | was out of the room? 
When | fly anywhere, | never eat anything. — — — the flight. 
Please don't interrupt Me s I’m speaking. 

.the festival, it’s almost impossible to find a hotel room here. 
12 We v were hungry when we arrived. We hadn't eaten anything... we were travelling. 


REEL Put in during, for or while. 


used to live in Berlin. | lived there s. five years. 


[mn 
= 


OANA 01 BW YN 


PR 
m O 


One of the runners fell... the race but managed to get up and continue. 
3 Nobody came to see me... | was in hospital. 
4 Try to avoid travelling... the busy periods of the day. 
5 Iwas very tired. | slept... „ten hours. 
6 Can you hold my bag ees 4 try on this jacket? 
7 lm not sure when we'll arrive, but it will be sometime the afternoon. 
8 |wasn't well last week. | hardly ate anything... three days. 
9 My phone rang oo we were having dinner. 
10 Nobody knows how many people were killed oo. the war. 


|119.4| Use your own ideas to complete these sentences. 


1 | fell asleep while ...|.9&$. watching TV... 

2 Tell asleep during OE MOVE. us corset s ace die lug Do ea ualeat 

3 Can you Walt fopnmewLINe ucc edant tutelae gat ng mda ente utet ated 

4 Moston the students looked: bored Guiding sott torneos tdade edet E e atado ade dada dd 

S«dwasaskedalobor questions: dUlllBisstoe trt seed beta trertoo titus pi bad aue umet ue bentes ted a nbi 

6- DOME ODEN the car-dootr willen oat teo aedi atte td seio ded pet dut edet A ten o er nc 

7 The lights suddenly went out while... —————— ———————"—9—"—" 

8 What are you going to do while ......... ttt a 

9 It Started to rain during sl meee 

1O It Started tokai WN teas CER "e 
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ipg by and until by the time ... 


qs by ...- not later than: 


() |sentthe documents today, so they should arrive 
by Monday. 
(= on or before Monday, not later than Monday) 


() Wed better hurry. We have to be home by 5 o'clock. 
(= at or before 5 o'clock, not later than 5 o'clock) 


© Where's Sarah? She should be here by now. 
(= now or before now - so she should already be here) 


This milk has to be used 
by 14 August. 


We use until (ortill) to say how long a situation continues: 
O A: Shall we go now? 
B: No, lets wait until it stops raining. or ...tillitstops raining. 


| stayed in bed until half past ten. 


S av Uu l | didn’t get up until half past ten. 


Compare until and by: 


Something continues until a time in the future: Something happens by a time in the future: 
() Joe will be away until Monday. () Joe will be back by Monday. 
(so he'll be back on Monday) (= not later than Monday) 
O Pll be working until 11.30. () Pll have finished my work by 11.30. 
(so l'Il stop working at 11.30) («I'll finish it not later than 11.30) 


You can say ‘by the time something happens’: 
_) It’s too late to go to the bank now. By the time we get there, it will be closed. 
(= it will close between now and the time we get there) 


() You'll need plenty of time at the airport. By the time you check in and go through security, 
it will be time for your flight. 
(= check-in and security will take a long time) 


() Hurry up! By the time we get to the cinema, the film will already have started. 


You can say ‘by the time something happened’ (for the past): 

() Karen' car broke down on the way to the party last night. By the time she arrived, most of the 
other guests had left. 
(= it took her a long time to get there and most of the guests left during this time) 


() |hada lot of work to do yesterday evening. | was very tired by the time I finished. 
(=it took me a long time to do the work, and | became more and more tired) 


() Wewentto the cinema last night. It took us a long time to find somewhere to park the car. 
By the time we got to the cinema, the film had already started. 


You can say by then or by that time: 
() Karen finally got to the party at midnight, but by then most of the other guests had left. 
or ...butby that time, most of the other guests had left. 
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Exercises 


|120.1| Complete the sentences with by. 


i We have to be home not later than 5 o'clock. 

We have to be home ...bu.5. o'clock. PN AAE aerate pasate inset see ka atu ates 
2 | have to be at the airport not later than 8. 30. 

| have to be at the airport... 
3 Let me know not later than Saturday whether you can come to the party. 
--——— "————— ee nes .. Whether you can come to the party. 
4 Please make sure that you're here not later than 2 o'clock. 

Please make sure that .. "— 
5 lf we leave now, we should a arrive ‘not later than lunchtime. 

If we leave NOW, t t nn « 


mm Put in by or until. 


1 Steve has gone away. He'll be away... antl... Monday. 

2 Sorry, but | must go. | have to be home 5 o'clock. 

3 According to the forecast, the bad weather will continue wou. the weekend. 

4 | don't know whether to apply for the job or not. | have to decide . re GAY 

5: T think l'IUWalt. p before making a decision. 

6 l'm still waiting for Tom to call me. He should have called me „i now. 

7 |needto pay this bill. It has to be paid s tomorrow. 

8 Don’t pay the bill today. Wait... tomorrow. 

9 We haven't finished painting the house yet. We hope to finish... Tuesday. 
10 ‘Will you still be in the office at 6.30?’ ‘No, l'll have gone home... then? 
11 I’m moving into my new flat next week. I’m staying with a friend „s then. 
12 I’ve got a lot OF work to do. sisis the time | finish, it will be time to go to bed. 
13 We have plenty of time. The film doesn’t start .. IR OOO. 

14 Itis hoped that the new bridge will be completed... sss, the end ofthe year. 


EN. Use your own ideas to complete these sentences. Use by or until. 

David is away at the moment. He'll be away... WAHL MONAY 
2 David is away at the moment. He'll be back.. PY MONG AY oo ccsssnnunninininninnininninnnnninnnnninn 
3 lm just going out. | won't be long. Wait here... 

4 lm just going out. It's 4.30 now. | won't be long. rll be back... 
5 

6 

i 


f you want to apply for the job, your application must be received... be 
NV PASSOOPEIS ric m —— C ———— ÀÓÁ— ; 
missed the last bus and had to walk home. | didn' t get home... 


mm Read the situations and complete the sentences using By the time... 
i | was invited to a party, but got there much later than | intended. 
By the time | got. to the. party... most of the other guests had left. 
2 |intended to catch a train, but it took me longer than expected to get to the station. 
" , my train had already left. 
3 wanted to go shopping after Work. But | finished work much later than expected. 
e , it was too late to go shopping. 
4 Isaw two men who looked as if they were trying to steal a car. | called the police, 
but it was some time before they arrived. 


,the two men had disappeared. 
5 We climbed z a | mountain and it took usa long time to get to the top. There wasn’t much 
time to enjoy the view. 
, we had to come down again. 
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121 at/on/in (time) 


Compare at, on and in: 
() Theyarrived at 5 o'clock. 


() Theyarrived on Friday. 
() Theyarrived in June. / They arrived in 2012. 
We use: 


at forthe time of day 
at five o'clock at 11.45 at midnight at lunchtime at sunset etc. 


on for days and dates 
on Friday / on Fridays on 16 May 2012 on New Year's Day on my birthday 


in for longer periods (months/years/seasons etc.) 
in June  in2012  inthel1990s inthe 20th century  inthepast in winter 


qm “= 


at the moment / at the minute / at present / at this time (= now): 
.) Can we talk later? I’m busy at the moment. 
at the same time 
() Kateandlarrived at the same time. 
at the weekends / at weekends (or on the weekend / on weekends in American English): 
_) Will you be here at the weekend? (or ... on the weekend) 
at Christmas (but on Christmas Day) 
_) Doyou give each other presents at Christmas? 


at night (= during nights in general), in the night (= during a particular night): 


| don't like working at night. but | was woken up by a noise in the night. 
qua c 


in the morning(s) but on Friday morning(s) 

in the afternoon(s) on Sunday afternoon(s) 

in the evening(s) on Monday evening(s) etc. 

©) l'lsee you in the morning. () Fllseeyou on Friday morning. 

() Doyou work in the evenings? ©) Doyou work on Saturday evenings? 


We do not use at/on/in before last/next/this/every: 
() l'llsee you next Friday. (not on next Friday) 
() They got married last June. 


[ 


We often leave out on before days. So you can say: 
.) l'lseeyou on Friday. or l'llsee you Friday. 
| don't work on Monday mornings. or | don’t work Monday mornings. 


y that something will happen in a few minutes / in six months etc. : 

.) The train will be leaving in a few minutes. (=a few minutes from now) 
_) Andy has gone away. He'll be back in a week. (=a week from now) 

() They'll be herein a moment. (=a moment from now, very soon) 


= 
D 
it 


= 
(D 
o% 
[70 


o use in ...to say how long it takes to do something: 
| learnt to drive in four weeks. (=it took me four weeks to learn) 


on/in time, at/in the end -> Unit 122  in/at/on (position) => Units 123-125  in/at/on (other uses) => Unit 127 
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Exercises 


EM: Putin at, on or in. 


ozart was born in Salzburg W... 1756. 

've been invited to a wedding... 14 February. 

Amy's birthday is................... May, but | don't know which date. 

This park is popular and gets very busy ............... weekends. 
haven't seen Kate for a few days. | last saw her.................. Tuesday. 
Jonathan is 63. He'll be retiring from his job................... two years. 
'm busy right now. I’ll be with you ..........a moment. 

Sam isn't here... the moment, but he'll be here this afternoon. 
There are usually a lot of parties... New Year's Eve. 

don't like the dark. | try to avoid going out... night. 

t rained very hard ..... .the night. Did you hear it? 

y caris being repaired at the garage. It will be ready .two hours. 
The bus station was busy. A lot of buses were leaving ............... the same time. 
Helen and David always go out for dinner... their wedding anniversary. 
t was a short book and easy to read. | read it... a day. 
ea .. midday, the sun is at its highest point in the sky. 

This building is very old. It was built... the fifteenth century. 

The office is closed ........... Wednesday afternoons. 

In the UK many people go home to see their families ............. Christmas. 

My flight arrives ............. 5 o'clock... the morning. 

The course begins we 7 January and ends sometime... April. 

22 | might not be at home................. Tuesday morning, but I'll be there .................. the afternoon. 


OANA a 4-5 C) n2 


Herne 
WNrFO 


= 
DA 


Bua 
Oo in 


NNIDÀÁDBÀÓDGÀG 
HE O to ON 


me Complete the sentences. Use at, on or in + the following: 


“the evening about 20 minutes 1756- the same time the 1920s - 


| the moment 21 July 1969 night Saturdays 11 seconds } 


ozart was born WA 99s ee saspe icta Spa ado agita ipia ases ipd pastas E Obs RR 
fthe sky is clear, you can see the stars. 
After working hard during the day, | like to relax... (—————— — 
eil Armstrong was the first man to walk on then A rece ——————— E 
Es:difficultto listenii everyone IS SPEAKING vj. craanssncrmcannnatananasnsananasiasanandioshadssndsahanaiasaanisinisaaanarcsaaraald 
Jazz becarmie:popularintbeBmited: States «acceptent ERE aud pasen tede ttai 
'm just going outto the shop. I'll be back... ci : 
don't think we need an umbrella. It’s not raining... 
Ben is a very fast runner. He can run 100 metres... 
Lisa works from Monday to Friday. Sometimes she also works. 


OMAN AO 4» WNE 


[un 
e 


121.3 Which is correct: a, b, or both of them? 


ia lllseeyouon Friday. b l'llsee you Friday. POEM... 

2 a l'lseeyou on next Friday. b I’llsee you next Friday. "S T 

3 a Paulgot married in April. b Paul got married April. 

4 a_|play tennis on Sunday mornings. b | play tennis Sunday mornings. 

5 a We were ill atthe same time. b We were ill in the same time. 

6 a Whatare you doing atthe weekend? b What are you doing on the weekend? | ......... 

7 a Oliver was born at 10 May 1993. b Oliver was born on 10 May 1993. — ..... 

8 a He left school last June. b He left school in last June. — 

9 a Will you be here on Tuesday? b Will you be here Tuesday? = — 
10 a Idon'tlike driving in night. b | don’t like driving at night. T" —— 
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Unit 
122 on time and intime at the end and in the end 


que on time and in time 


on time - punctual, not late 
If something happens on time, it happens at the time that was planned: 


() Thell45train left on time. (=it left at 11.45) 
O Please be on time. Don't be late. 
() The conference was well-organised. Everything began and finished on time. 


in time (for something / to do something) = soon enough 


©) Will you be home in time for dinner? (=soon enough for dinner) 
©) IsentAmy a birthday present. | hope it arrives in time. 
(= on or before her birthday) 
O lmina hurry. | want to get home in time to watch the game on TV. 
(7 soon enough to see the game) 


The opposite of in time is too late: 
() | got home too late to watch the game on TV. 


You can say just in time (= almost too late): 
() We got to the station just in time for our train. 
(©) Achild ran into the road in front of the car, but | managed to stop just in time. 


gea at the end and in the end 


at the end (of something) = at the time when something ends 


For example: 
at the end of the month at the end of January at the end of the game 
at the end of the film at the end of the course at the end of the concert 


© I’m going away at the end of January / at the end of the month. 
O At the end of the concert, everyone applauded. 
() The players shook hands at the end of the game. 


We do not say ‘in the end of ..’. For example, we do not say ‘in the end of January’. 


The opposite of at the end is at the beginning: 
() I’m going away at the beginning of January. (notin the beginning) 


in the end - finally 


We use in the end when we say what the final result of a situation was: 
O We hada lot of problems with our car. We sold itin the end. (- finally we sold it) 
() He got more and more angry. In the end he just walked out of the room. 
©) Alan couldn't decide where to go for his holidays. He didn't go anywhere in the end. 
(not at the end) 


The opposite of in the end is at first: 
() At first we didn’t get on very well, but in the end we became good friends. 


>> . ; . 
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Exercises 


EN Complete the sentences with on time or in time. 


i The bus is usually on. time., but it was late this morning. 

2 The film was supposed to start at 8.30, but it didn’t begin „u f 

3 The train service isn't very good. The trains are rarely s ss sss . 

4 We nearly missed our train. We got to the station just... "E" 

5 We want to start the meeting... ssl , SO please don’ t be late. 

6 lve just washed this shirt. | want to wear rit this evening, so | hope it will be dry... 

7 |almost forgot that it was Joe's birthday. Fortunately | remembered .. eae 

8 Why are you never.. costae YOU always keep everybody waiting, 

9 |tis hoped that then new v stadium will be ready ... sese TOF the tournament later this year. 


1222) Read the situations and make sentences using just in time. 
1 Achild ran into the road in front of your car. You saw the child at the last moment. 
manage / stop) ...|. managed. to. stop. just. N. UME cu PPP 
2 You were walking home. Just after you got home, it started to rain very y heavily. 
OLY MOIME) M TC —————————— ———— 
3 Your friend was going to sit on the chair you had just painted. You said, ‘Don’t sit on that chair! so 
he didn't. (stop / him) —————————————ÁÀ 
4 You and a friend went to the cinema. You were late, and you thought you would miss the beginning 
ofthe film. But the film began just as you sat down in the cinema. 
get / cinema / beginning / film) 
We. 


[122.3 Complete the sentences using at the end + the following: 
( the course the game the interview the month the race ) 


1 The players shook hands ....&& the end. OF Hae. JAME. 
2 | get paid... 

3 The students had a party... 

4 Two ofthe runners collapsed... Anon 

5 |was surprised when | was offered the job... 


122.4 Write sentences with in the end. Use the verb in brackets. 


1 We had a lot of problems with our car. (sell) ...ln the end. we sold. it... 

2 Anna got more and more fed up with her job. 

resign) oo nA mM t Dna" 
3 |tried to learn Japanese, but | found it too difficult. 

give up) ... 

4 We couldn't decide whether to go to the party or rnot. 

T AE 5 cC 


|122.5| Putin at or in. 


'm going away....at.... the end of the month. 
t took Gary a long time to find work. „the end he got a job as a bus driver. 
couldn't decide what to buy Amy for her birthday. | didn't buy her anything... the end. 
'm going away................... the end of this week. 
We waited ages for a bus. „the end we had to get a taxi. 
...the end of the lesson, all the students left the classroom. 
We had a few problems at first, but... the end everything was OK. 
You were in a difficult position. What did you do... the end? 
The journey took a very long time, but we got there... the end. 
Are you going away ................the beginning of August or... the end? 


OANA OA KRWDN ES 


m. 
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in a room 3 in a garden in a pool 
in a building in a town | in the sea 
in a box Uam in the city centre [ in a river 


etc. p" -. etc. x etc. 


There's no-one in the room / in the building / in the garden. 

What do you have in your hand / in your mouth? 

When we were in Italy, we spent a few days in Venice. 

| have a friend who lives in a small village in the mountains. 

There were some people swimming in the pool / in the sea / in the river. 


OOOOO 


— | mati 
at the bus stop at the door at the roundabout ather desk 


_) Whois that man standing at the bus stop / at the door / at the window? 

() Turn left at the traffic lights / at the next junction / at the roundabout / at the church. 
_) Wehaveto get off the bus at the next stop. 

() When you leave the hotel, please leave your key at reception. (= at the reception desk) 


Compare in and at: 
() There were a lot of people in the shop. It was crowded. 
Go along this road, then turn left at the shop. 
() l'liImeetyou in the hotel lobby. (- in the building) 
l'Il meet you at the entrance to the hotel. (= outside the building) 


on a page on an island 


on 


« onthe  onthe door 


wall 


4 0n the ceiling on her nose 


|=] on the floor 


X 


on the table 


() Isaton the floor / on the ground / on the grass / on the beach / on a chair. 
() There'sa dirty mark on the ceiling / on your nose / on your shirt. 

() Didyouseethe notice on the wall / on the door? 

() You'll find details of TV programmes on page seven of the newspaper. Ei 


() Thehotelis on a small island in the middle of a lake. n 
ottle 
Compare in and on: 


.) There is some water in the bottle. 
There is a label on the bottle. on the bottle 


Compare at and on: 
() There is somebody at the door. Shall! go and see who it is? 
There is a notice on the door. It says ‘Do not disturb’. 
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Exercises 


Em Answer the questions about the pictures. Use in, at or on with the words below the pictures. 


( 


elabel n On: Mie DOE iiie al sl hs ie pic de Ud 
du p———-——————————OO—""—O—— 
here's the car waiting? oo... — eds "m — E — 

here's the notice? nnn Where's the key? ses 

here are the shelves? = cm ET 
here ethe sui icc ———————————— 
here's the man standing? s Where's the bird? „s 
here are the children playing? ........ tanitntanninnttanianinianitininnitatninstnsinntiattininnas 


here's 
here's 


ct oct ct ct 
epe icy en) 3c 


ANoaaABWN 2S 


[es] Complete the sentences. Use in, at or on + the following: 


~ the window his hand the mountains that tree 


\ my guitar theriver- the island junction 14 . 


i There were some people swimming n. the river... 

2 One Of the strings eee IS broken. 

3 Leave the Motorway sss, and then turn left. 

4 He was holding something... J——— , but | couldn't see what it was. 

5 The leaves oni, Are a beautiful colour. 

6 YOU can go skiing one, Near here. There's plenty of snow. 

7 There's nobody living ........ nnstnnenninninnniinninnaiiinninaesn . It’s uninhabited. 

8 He spends most of the day sitting e and looking outside. 
[123.3 Complete the sentences with in, at or on. 

i There was a long queue of people ...&... the bus stop. 

2 Nicola was wearing a silver ring wn... her little finger. 

3 There was a security guard standing....................... the entrance to the building. 

4 | wasn't sure whether | had come to the right office. There was no name... the door. 

5 There are plenty of shops and restaurants..................... the town centre. 

6 You'll find the weather forecast oo the back page of the newspaper. 

7 The headquarters of the company are California. 

8 |wouldn’t like an office job. | couldn't spend the whole day sitting 0. a desk. 

9 The man the police are looking for has a scar his right cheek. 


10 Ifyou come here by bus, get off... the stop after the traffic lights. 

11 Have you ever been camping? Have you ever slept „a tent? 

12 Emily was sitting... the balcony reading a book. 

13 My brother lives wo. a small village „i the south-west of England. 
14 [like that picture hanging... the wall... the kitchen. 
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in/at/on (position) 2 


We say that somebody/something is: 


in a line, in a row, in a queue in an office, in a department 


in a picture, in a photo(graph) in the sky, in the world 
in a newspaper, in a magazine, in a book in the country (= not in a town) 


() Whenlgotothe cinema, like to sit in the front row. o 
(|) Amy works in the sales department. , n "d. 
(©) Whoisthe woman in that picture? a 
©) Do youlivein a city or in the country? 


©) It’s a lovely day. There isn’t a cloud in the sky. 
N re n R a row. 


We say that somebody/something is: 


on the left, on the right (oron the left-hand side, on the right-hand side) 
_) Doyou drive on the left or on the right in your country? 


on the ground floor, on the first floor, on the second floor etc. 
_) Ourapartment is on the second floor of the building. 

on a map, on a menu, on a list, on a page, on a website 

() Here’s the shopping list. Don't buy anything that's not on the list. 
() You'll find the information you need on our website. 


We say that a place is on a river / on a road / on the coast: 
Vienna is on the (river) Danube. 

The town where you live - is it on the coast or is it inland? 
We say on the way (from one place to another): 

_) Westopped at a shop on the way home. 


We say: at the top (of the page 
at the top (of ...), at the bottom (of ...), at the end (of...) P| = a c 


() Write your name at the top of the page. E 
() Jane lives at the other end of the street. s 


at the bottom (ofthe page) — 7 


We say: at the back 
in the front, in the back of a car 
() |wasin the back (of the car) when we had the accident. 


at the front, at the back of a building / theatre / group of people etc. 
The garden is at the back of the house. 

Let's sit at the front (of the cinema). 

We were at the back, so we couldn't see very well. 


on the front, on the back of an envelope / a piece of paper etc. 
() Iwrotethe date on the back of the photo. at the front 


We say: 


in the corner of a room 8 


() TheTVisin the corner of the room. 


at the corner oron the corner of a street 
() There is a small shop at the corner (of the street). 
or ...onthe corner (ofthe street). in the corner at or on the corner 
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Unit 


Exercises 124 


|124.1| Answer the questions about the pictures. Use in, at or on with the words below the pictures. 


(back / car) (end / street) 
1 Where does Amy work? ln the sales department, oo cocusmsusuinuiinniinninniniinnninnninnninnnsee 
2 Amy lives in this building. Where's her flat exactly? s 
3 Where is the woman standing? .... 
4 Where is the man standing? 1... 
5 Where'sthe Cat? 1. 
6 Where'sthe dog? .. iiinn: 
7 Lisaisinthis group of people. Where is she? onan 
8 Where's the post office? . IR 
9 Garyisatthe cinema. Where is he sitting? . tc Tt EL 
AO VARIES BIRDS IR SPERO te ta eis E edhe eae 


mm Complete the sentences. Use in, at or on + the following: 
E. west coast the world the back of the class thesky 


the front row the right the back of this card the way to work 
1 It’s a lovely day. There isn’t a cloud n. Ae. sky... 
2. Immostcountries PEO DIE drive... is tee e tet ide detenta di 
3- What iS the tallest DUIIJINE ————— ? 
4 | MOE a tiend Of IM Sash C ———————————— this morning. 
CEBSIdCISr c ————————————————Á _of the United States. 
6 We went to the theatre last night. We had seats. x orum tS 
7 |couldn't hear the teacher. She spoke quietly and i was is sitting... "cH 
8 Idon't have your address. Could you write it i. ? 


124.3, Complete the sentences with in, at or on. 


Write your name ...&&.... the top of the page. 

IS your sister... this photo? | don’t recognise her. 

They live in a small house „s the bottom of the hill. 

We normally use the front entrance to the building, but there's another one... the back. 
We had to wait... a queue for an hour to check in at the airport. 

There was a list of names, but my name wasn't... the list. 

s there anything interesting... today’s newspaper? 

love to look up at the stars 20. the sky at night. 

When I’m a passenger in a car, | prefer to sit... the front. 

10 llivein a very small village. You probably won't find it your map. 

11 Joe works oo. the furniture department of a large store. 

12 Parisis... the (river) Seine. 

13 Idontt like cities. ld much prefer to live... the country. 

14 My office is ee the top floor. It's... your left as you come out of the lift. 


= 
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Unit 
125 in/at/on (position) 3 


ques in hospital / at work etc. 
We say that somebody is in bed / in hospital / in prison: 


James isn't up yet. He's still in bed. 
Anna's mother is in hospital. 


O 


We say that somebody is at home / at work / at school / at university / at college: 
©) lllbeat work until 5.30. 
() Mysisteris at university. My brotheris still at school. 


We say be at home or be home (with or without at), but do something at home (with at): 
l'Il be home all evening. or l'lbe at home all evening. 
Shall we go to a restaurant or eat at home? 


at a party / at a concert etc. 


We say that somebody is at an event (at a party, at a conference etc): 
() Were there many people at the party / at the meeting / at the wedding? 
() Isaw Steve at a conference / at a concert on Saturday. 


qued in and at for buildings 


You can often use in or at with buildings. For example, you can eat in a restaurant or at a 
restaurant; you can buy food in a supermarket or at a supermarket. 
We usually say at when we say where an event takes place (a concert, a party, a meeting etc.): 
O Wewentto a concert at the National Concert Hall. 
() The meeting took place at the company’s head office in Frankfurt. 
() There was a robbery at the supermarket. 


We say at somebody’s house: 
(O Iwasat Helen's house last night. or | was at Helen's last night. 
In the same way we say at the doctor’s, at the hairdresser’s etc. 


We use in when we are thinking about the building itself. Compare at and in: 
() | was at Helen’s (house) last night. 
It's always cold in Helen's house. The heating doesn’t work well. (not at Helen’s house) 
O We had dinner at the hotel. 
All the rooms in the hotel have air conditioning. (notatthe hotel) 


We say at the station / at the airport: 
.) There's no need to meet me at the station. | can get a taxi. 


in and at for towns etc. 


1 


We normally use in with cities, towns and villages: 
() The Louvre is a famous art museum in Paris. (notat Paris) 
_) Sam'sparents live in a village in the south of France. (notata village) 


We use at when we think of the place as a point or station on a journey: 
() Doesthistrain stop at Oxford? (- at Oxford station) 


on a bus / in a car etc. 


1 


We usually say on a bus / on a train / on a plane / on a ship but in a car / in a taxi: 
() The bus was very full. There were too many people on it. 
() Laura arrived in a taxi. 

We say on a bike (- bicycle) / on a motorbike / on a horse: 
() Jane passed meon her bike. 
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Unit 


Exercises 125 


Em Complete the sentences about the pictures. Use in, at or on with the words below the pictures. 


MARTIN *-— 


2 ERES dex 
KAREN 


(a conference) (hospital) 


AIL 


(New York) (the Savoy Theatre) 
1 Youcanhirea car... at te eirport. . S JUA E Er : 
2- DAV EES ————— A . 6 SIN GaN — ; 
S KN NS C : 7 We spent a few days e ; 
4 Martin t à 8 We went to a SROW 


|125.2| Complete the sentences. Use in, at or on + the following: 


the plane the station ataxi the art gallery N 
Tokyo school -prison the sports centre J 
i Some people are... prison... for crimes that they did not commit. 
2 We can get coffee while we're waiting for our train. 
3 We walked to the restaurant, but we went home „ii 
4 | play basketball... m ess ON Friday evenings. 
5 lenjoyed the flight, ‘but the food... —€————— ae WAS AWU: 
6 Vicky has gone to Japan. She’s living... —— 
7 ‘Does your sister have a job? ‘No, she’s S only 16. She’ S 5 still.. —————— J 
8 There's a new exhibition of paintings .......sssirssssinisssssrnssss . Let's go and see it. 
[125.3 | Complete these sentences po in, at or on. 
i We went to a concert... 0c... the National Concert Hall. 
2 There isn’t a shop ................ the village where | live. It's very small. 
3 Joe wasn’t... the party. | don't know why he didn't go. 
4 There were about ten tables... the restaurant, and four tables outside. 
5 | don't know where my umbrella is. Perhaps | left it... the bus. 
6 What do you want to study oo. university? 
7 |didn'tfeel well when | woke up, so stayed „DEd. 
8 We were ............... Sarah’s house last night. She invited us to dinner. 
9 It was a very slow train. It stopped won every station. 
10 Shall we travel... your car or mine? 
11 We took a taxi and Ben followed ........... his motorbike. 
12 d like to see a movie. What’s on „i the cinema this week? 
13 We went to see a movie last night. It was really Cold ono the cinema. 
14 Two people were injured in the accident and are still... hospital. 
15 Our flight was delayed. We had to wait... the airport for three hours. 
16 | didn’t expect you to be. home. | thought you'd be ss work. 
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| 


1 


252 


to, at, in and into 


We say go/come/travel (etc.) to a place or event. For example: 


go to China go to work come to my house TO 
go back to Italy go to the bank drive to the airport — i3 
return to London go to a party be taken to hospital 


When are your friends going back to Italy? (not going back in Italy) 
Three people were injured in the accident and taken to hospital. 


In the same way we say Welcome to ...,atrip to ..., avisit to ..., on my way to ...etc.: 
Welcome to our country! (not Welcome in) 
We had to cancel our trip to Paris. 


They are going to France. but They live in France. 


Compare to (for movement) and in/at (for position): 
() Canyoucome to the party? but |'llsee you at the party. 


l've been to Italy four times, but l've never been to Rome. 
Amanda has never been to a football match in her life. 


We say ‘(I’ve) been to’ a place or an event: 


get and arrive 


We say get to a place: 
() Theygotto the hotel at midnight. 
() Whattime did you get to the party? 


We say arrive in ... or arrive at ... (not arrive to). 
We say arrive in a town or country: 
() They arrived in Madrid / in Spain a week ago. 


For other places (buildings etc.) or events, we say arrive at: 
() Whattime did you arrive at the hotel / at the airport / at the party? 


home 


We say: go home, come home, get home, arrive home, on the way home etc. (no preposition). 
We do not say ‘to home’: 

() Whattime did you get home? (not get to home) 

() |metLisa on my way home. 


into 


go into, get into ... etc. = enter (a room / a building / a car etc.): 
| opened the door, went into the room and sat down. INTO 
A bird flew into the kitchen through the window. 


Every month my salary is paid directly into my bank account. 


OOO 


With some verbs (especially go/get/put) we often use in (instead of into): 
_) She got in the car and drove away. or She got into the car... 
| read the letter and put it backin the envelope. 


OC 


The opposite of into is out of: 
_) She got out of the car and went into a shop. 


For buses, trains and planes, we usually say get on and get off: 
She got on the bus and | never saw her again. 
You need to get off (the train) at the next station. 


C) 


= 


been to -> Units 7-8  in/at/on (position) => Units 123-125 athome = Unit 125A 
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Unit 


Exercises 126 


[126.1 Put in to/at/in/into where necessary. If no preposition is necessary, leave the space empty. 


i Three people were taken ...to.... hospital after the accident. 

'm tired. Let's go... —.... home now. (no preposition) 

We left our luggage ............. the station and went to find something to eat. 

Shall we take a taxi ............ the station or shall we walk? 

have to go... the bank today. What time does it open? 

The Amazon flows ............... the Atlantic Ocean. 

missed the bus, so | walked ............ home. 

Have you ever been... Canada? 

ost my key, but | managed to climb... the house through a window. 

We got stuck in a traffic jam on our way wun. the airport. 

We had lunch... the airport while we were waiting for our plane. 

t took us four hours to get... the top of the mountain. 

13 Welcome.............the hotel. We hope you enjoy your stay here. 

14 We drove along the main road and then turned „a narrow side street. 

15 Did you enjoy your visit... the zoo? 

16 | did some shopping on my way................. home. 

17 Marcelis French. He has just returned .............. France after two years 0... Brazil. 
18 Carl was born .............. Chicago, but his family moved .............. Boston when he was three. 


OANA 01 45 €) h2 
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126.2 Write sentences about places you have been to. Use l’ve been to / Pve never been to + the words 

in brackets. 
(never v. Lus merer been to Sg isha i ada i indita edis 
ONCE) Le 
Aa RM T T"-—-—-——————————GOO————————————HE— 
a few times) tt 


1 
2 
3 
4 
SMAN UMES CE 


( 
( 
( 
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EH Put in to/at/in where necessary. If no preposition is necessary, leave the space empty. 


What time does this train get... to... London? 

They arrived .................. Barcelona a few days ago. 

What time did you get... home last night? 

What time do you usually arrive .............. work in the morning? 
When we got... the cinema, there was a long queue outside. 
We were delayed and arrived..................... home very late. 


Am 4 0) N BE 


126.4. Write sentences using got + into / out of / on / off. 


i You were walking home. A friend passed you in her car. She saw you, stopped and offered you a lift. 
She opened the door. What did you do? .....!..got. into the car. 
2 You were waiting at the bus stop. At last your bus came and stopped. The doors opened. 
What did you do then? |... ed Seratan tHE Dus. 
3 You drove home in your car. - You stopped outside y. your r house and parked thér car. 
What did you do then? ..... 
4 You were travelling by train to Manchester. When the train got to Manchester, what did you 1do? 


5 You needed a taxi. After a few minutes a taxi stopped for you. You opened the door. 
What did you do then? .. 
6 You were travelling by plane. At the end of your flight, y your ;r plane landed at the airport and stopped. 
The doors were opened, you took your bag and stood up. 
Wiha YOU: Gothen errr r"————— 
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in/on/at (other uses) 


in 
in the rain / in the sun / in the shade / in the dark / in bad weather etc. 


() Wesatin the shade. It was too hot to sit in the sun. 
_) Don’t go outin the rain. Wait until it stops. 


in a language / in a currency etc. 
() How do you say ‘thank you’ in Russian? 


() How much is a hundred pounds in dollars? 


(be/fall) in love (with somebody) 
() They're very happy together. They're in love. 


in a (good/bad) mood 
() Youseem to bein a bad mood. What's the matter? 


in the shade 


in (my) opinion 
_) In my opinion the movie wasn't very good. 


on 


on TV / on television | didn’t see the news on TV. 


on the radio | heard the weather forecast on the radio. 
on the phone lve never met her, but I’ve spoken to her on the phone. 
on fire Look! That caris on fire. 


on purpose (- intentionally) l'm sorry. | didn't mean to hurt you. | didn’t do it on purpose. 


[ E NC M NM NN ) 


on the whole (= in general) Sometimes | have problems at work, but on the whole | enjoy my job. 


on holiday / on a trip etc. 


be/go) on holiday / on vacation l'm going on holiday next week. 


be/go) on a trip / on a tour / on a cruise etc. One day I'd like to go on a world tour. 
Emma's away on business at the moment. 


be/go) on strike There are no trains today. The drivers are on strike. 


@eeee 


( 
( 
(be/go to a place) on business 
( 
( 


be/go) on a diet l've put on weight. l'll have to go on a diet. 


We also say 'go somewhere for a holiday": 
() Steve has gone to France for a holiday. 


at the age of... etc. We are now flying at a speed of 


at the age of 16 / at 90 miles an hour / 800 kilometres an hour and at an 
at 100 degrees etc. : altitude of 9,000 metres. 


Tracy left school at 16. or LA 
Tracy left school at the age of 16. : 

() Thetrain was travelling at 120 miles an hour. 

() Water boils at 100 degrees Celsius. 


in/at/on (time) => Unit 121  in/at/on (position) => Units 123-125 
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Exercises 


Complete the sentences using in + the following: 


my opinion. \ 
the shade . 


love 
kilometres 


cold weather 


( the mood 
the rain- 


\ French | 


1 Don’t go out.. n. the rain... Wait until it stops. 
2 Matt likes to keep warm, so he doesn’t go out much... —S 
3. Temo e Was. scd bretagne a with English subtitles, 
4 They fell... .. almost immediately and were married in a few weeks. 
5 | don’t feel like going to : a | party tonight. p m not... EET 
6 It’s too hot here. I’m going to sit... .. under that tree. 
7 Amanda thought the restaurant was ; OK, but... PT .. it wasn't very good. 
8 Fifty miles? What's that... cesses f 
Complete the sentences using on * the following: 
( business a cruise a diet fire holiday her phone 
 theradio- purpose strike TV a tour the whole . 
1 |heard the weather forecast....on.the radio... It's going to get warmer. 
2 Workers at the company have gone... e .for better pay and conditions. 
3 Don’t go. — if you don't like being at sea. 
4 There was panic when people realised that the building was s f 
5 Soon after we arrived, we were taken „eea Of the city. 
6 Emma has lots of useful apps... y 
7 |feellazy this evening. Is there anything worth hatching... PE: 
8 lm sorry. It was an accident. | didn't do it. n 
9 Ifyou are. „there ; are e certain things yc you're : not allowed to eat. 
10 We'll be... doe _from Friday. We're going to the mountains. 
il Jane's job involves a lot of travelling, She often has to go away. nuuc Mond tu 
12 Some ofthe exam questions were hard, but it was OK. 


‘y= Complete the sentences with in, on or at. 


1 Water boils ....4&.... 100 degrees Celsius. 


When | was 14, | went... 


„a trip to France organised by my school. 


Julia's grandmother died recently „u 


the age of 90. 


Can yout 


urn the ds please? | don't want to sit 


the dark. 


We didn’t go... 
hate driving. 
Technology has develo 
David got married 
listened to an interesti 
wouldn’t 
The earth travels round 
shouldn’t eat too muc 
A lot of houses were da 
won't be 


OMAN AO KRWN 


Hehe 
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= 
E 


rR 
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‘Did you enjoy your holi 
„your opinion, 
Ben is isa a happy sort of p 


NPR BR 
O to 0 -4 


The museum guideboo 


-=> Additional exercise 34 (page 322) 


.. holiday last year. We stayed at 
..fog. You can't see anything. 


like to go... 


here next week. Pl 
wouldn't like his job. He spends most of 


| don't think violent film 


nome. 


ed... great speed. 
.. 19, which is rather young to get married. 

ng programme the radio this morning. 

„a cruise. | think I'd get bored. 

the sun.......... 107,000 kilometres an hour. 

h. Pm supposed to be... „a diet. 

maged „a the storm last week. 

be... „holiday. 

his time talking... the phone. 
minute, but... the whole, yes? 


p 


ct 


day? ‘Not every 
what should | do? 
erson. He always seems to be c 
s should be shown... TV. 

kis available 0... several languages. 


a good mood. 
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You can say that something happens by mistake / by accident / by chance: 
() We hadn't arranged to meet. We met by chance. 


But we say ‘do something on purpose’ (= you mean to do it): 
| didn't do it on purpose. It was an accident. 


L3 


Note that we say by chance, by accident etc. (not by the chance / by an accident). 
In these expressions we use by + noun without the or a. 


We use by ...to say how somebody travels. For example, you can travel: 


by car 


by train byplane byboat byship bybus by bike etc. 


(Q Jess usually goes to work by bus / by bike / by car. 


We do not use by if we say my car / the train / a taxi etc. We say: 


by car 


but in my car (not by my car) 


by train but onthe train (notby the train) 


We use in for cars and taxis: 


() They didn’t come in their car. They came in a taxi. 


We use on for bikes and public transport (buses, trains etc.): 


_) Wetravelled on the 6.45 train, which arrived at 8.30. 


Note that we usually say on foot (not usually by foot): 


We also use by to say 


But note 


Compare 


= 
(D 
[V2] 
oo% 
jad) 


We say th 


at ‘somethin 


Have you rea 


by and with: 
The door mu 
(= somebody used a key to open it) 
The door mu 


Did you come here by car or on foot? 


how we do other things. For example, you can: 


send something by post pay by card / by cheque do something by hand 
~) Can | pay by credit card? 
that we say pay cash or pay in cash (not usually by cash). 


gis done by ..' (passive): 


Have you ever been bitten by a dog? 
The program 


me was watched by millions of people. 


st have been opened with a key. (not by a key) 


st have been opened by somebody with a key. 


play by Shakespeare, a painting by Rembrandt, a novel by Tolstoy etc. 


d any poems by Shakespeare? 


‘Who is this painting by? Picasso? ‘I have no idea’ 


means ‘next to / beside’: , 
The light switch is by the door. 
Come and sit by me. (- next to me) LIGHT SWITCH ——> 


You can also use by... to show the difference between two things: 


() Clare's salary has increased by ten per cent. 
(= it’s now ten per cent more than before) 
©) Carl won the race by five metres. 
(= he was five metres in front of the other runners) 


Á Passive + by -> Unit42B by+-ing->Unit60B by myself -> Unit 83C by (time) -> Unit 120 


CARL 
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Unit 


Exercises 128 


Em Complete the sentences. Choose from the box. a . p 
by mistake | 


i We don’t need cash. We can pay.....by. credit card... by hand 

2 Kate and James keep in touch with one another mainly „se by credit card. 
3 | didn’t intend to take your umbrella. | took it... Sens by chance 

4 |thinkhe arrived late ....... . He wanted to keep t us s waiting: by email 

5 Some things are planned. ‘Other things happen... 


| onpurpose | 
6 Don't put my sweater in the washing machine. It has to be washed... l—— 


|128.2| Putin 5y, in oron. 


1 Jess usually goes to work... bu... bus. 

2 Isaw Jane this morning. She was the bus. 

3 How did you get here? Did you come... train? 

4 | couldn't find a seat... the train. It was full. 

5 How much will it cost to the airport... taxi? 

6 Did you come here „s Sarah's car or yours? 

7 The injured man was taken to hospital... ambulance. 

8 How long does it take to cross the Atlantic occ ship? 

9 He doesn’t drive much. He goes everywhere u bike or... foot. 


|128.3| Complete these sentences about books, paintings etc. Choose from the box. 


1 | was woken up in the night... bu. &. strange noise... "s ; 
2 These pictures were taken .. by mosquitoes 
3 |hate getting bitten .. Tm by one of our players 
4 ‘Mona Lisa’ is a famous painting. —À ——————— — ] by lightning 
5 We lost the game because of a mistake sess by Beethoven 
6 The plane was damaged „p DUE landed safely. JM 
7 This MUSIC is ces, DUtI can't remember what by Leonardo da Vinci 
itscalled. by a professional 
\ photographer } 
|128.4| Put in by, in, on or with. B A 
i Have you ever been bitten ....by.... a dog? 
2 We managed to put the fire out... a fire extinguisher. 
3 Who’s that man standing... the window? 
4 Do you travel much ou. bus? 
5 We travelled ............. my friend's car because it is larger and more comfortable than mine. 
6 It was only wu... accident that | discovered the error. 
7 These pictures were taken „a very good camera. 
8 My friends live in a beautiful house ww. the sea. 
9 There were only a few people ..............the plane. It was almost empty. 
10 The new railway line will reduce the journey time... two hours (from five hours to three). 
11 There was a small table... the bed ww. alamp and aclock it 
EH Complete the sentences using by. 
i Carlwon the race. He was five metres in front of the other runners. 
Carl won. by. fixe metres. 2 mom 
2 Ten years ago the population ofthe country v was 5 50 million. Now it is 56 million. 
In the last ten years the population has... . 
3 There was an election. Helen won. She got 25 votes and James got 23. 
Helen won. , 
4 | wentto Kate's office tos see e her, but she had left work five minutes before | arrived, 
| missed sse. 
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Unit 
iyi: Noun + preposition (reason for, cause of etc.) 


qum noun * for ... 
a demand / a need FOR... 
() The company went out of business. There was no demand for its product any more. 
() There's no excuse for behaviour like that. There's no need for it. 


areason FOR ... 
() The train was late, but nobody knew the reason for the delay. (not reason of) 


acause OF ... 


() The cause of the explosion is unknown. 


a picture / a photo / a photograph / a map / a plan / a drawing (etc) OF ... 
.) Rachelshowed me some pictures of her family. 
() |hadamap of the town, sol was able to find my way around. 


an 


£o 


dvantage / a disadvantage OF ... 

_) The advantage of living alone is that you can do what you like. 
but 
there is an advantage IN doing something or TO doing something: 

() There are many advantages in living alone. or...many advantages to living alone. 


— noun * in ... 
an increase / a decrease / a rise / a fall IN (prices etc.) 


() There has been an increase in the number of road accidents recently. 
() Last year was a bad one for the company. There was a big fall in sales. 


quu noun * to ... 
damage TO ... 


() The accident was my fault, so | had to pay for the damage to the other car. 


an invitation TO ... (a party / a wedding etc.) 
() Did you get an invitation to the wedding? 


a solution TO a problem / a key TO a door / an answer TO a question / a reply TO a letter / 
areaction TO something 

Q |hope we find a solution to the problem. (nota solution of the problem) 

©) Iwas surprised at her reaction to my suggestion. 


an attitude TO ...or an attitude TOWARDS ... 
©) His attitude to his job is very negative. or His attitude towards his job ... 


qued noun + with ... / between ... 
a relationship / a connection / contact WITH ... 
© Do you have a good relationship with your parents? 
() The police want to question a man in connection with the robbery. 


arelationship / a connection / contact / a difference BETWEEN two things or people 
() The police believe that there is no connection between the two crimes. 
() There are some differences between British and American English. 
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Exercises 


Em Complete the second sentence so that it has the same meaning as the first. 


i What caused the explosion? 

What was the cause ...of. Hae explosion... a A 
2 We'retrying to solve the problem. 

Were tying TOTNES SOUMMOM NOR ER TRu———-— : 
3 Sue gets on well with her brother. 

SUE MAS a SOOM TELAT OMS HID ———— ciate laut 
4 The cost of living has gone up a lot. 

There has been a big increase . mm 
5 |don't know how to answer your r question. 
an't think of an answer... PEN " "— 


DE 


e 
6 | don’t think that a new road is necessary. 
d 
t 


D 


on't think there is any need. 
hink that living in a big city has many advantages. 
think that there are many advantages sse 
8 Food prices fell last month. 
Last month there was a fall... m 
9 Nobody wants shoes like thesea any more. 
There is no demand... neum — 
10 In what way is your job different from mine? 
WIS TS CVS CUTS SNCS susce toe er cte dise T uae A TEO REE ? 


| 129.2 Complete the sentences using these nouns + a preposition: 


| cause connection contact damage invitation | 

_ key map- photos reason reply 

1 On the classroom wall there were some pictures and a ..map..of.... the world. 

2 Thank you for the... modif. a your birthday party. 

3 Anna has little... mE ess. Mer family these days. She rarely sees them. 

4 | can't open this door. Do you havea. vu "o .the other door? 

5 The.. c .the fire atthe hotel i is still unknown. 

6 Did you u get a. s ste email you sent? 

7 Thetwo companies are separate. Therei is no. ae " „them. 

8 Jane showed me some. ' the city 2 as s it looked 100 years ago. 

9 Emily has decided to give up p her job. | don’ t Kow her... "——— T doing this. 
10 Itwasn't a bad accident. The nnn the car wasn't serious. 


EH Complete the sentences with the correct preposition. 


1 There are some differences... between... British and American English. 

Money isn't the solution ............... every problem. 

There has been an increase „the amount of traffic using this road. 

The advantage uc having a car is that you don’t have to rely on public transport. 
There are many advantages ................ being able to speak a foreign language. 
Everything can be explained. There's a reason won everything. 

When Paul left home, his attitude... many things seemed to change. 

Ben and | used to be good friends, but | don’t have much contact... him now. 
James did a very good drawing... his father. It looks just like him. 

What was Sarah's reaction ..the news? 

Nicola took a picture me holding the baby. 

The show is very popular and there has been a great demand .............. tickets. 
There has been a lot of debate about the causes... climate change. 

The fact that Jane was offered a job in the company has no connection... the 
fact that she is a friend of the managing director. 
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Unit 


(ors 


O 
O 


iki Adjective + preposition 1 


nice of you, nice to me 
nice / kind / good / generous / polite / honest / stupid / silly etc. OF somebody (to do something) 


Thank you. It was very nice of you to help me. 
It was stupid of me to go out without a coat in such cold weather. 


(be) nice / kind / good / generous / polite / rude / friendly / cruel etc. TO somebody 


O 
O 


qma adjective + about / with 


angry / annoyed / furious / upset 


They have always been very nice to me. (notwith me) 
Why were you so unfriendly to Lucy? 


ABOUT something 
WITH somebody FOR doing something 


There’s no point in getting angry about things that don’t matter. 
Are you annoyed with me for being late? 
Lisa is upset about not being invited to the party. 


excited / worried / nervous / happy etc. ABOUT something 


Are you nervous about the exam? 


pleased / satisfied / happy / delighted / disappointed WITH something you get or experience 


Nei 


-— 


They were delighted with the present | gave them. 
Were you happy with your exam results? 


adjective * at / by / with / of 
surprised / shocked / amazed / astonished / upset AT / BY something 


... by the news. 
... at what said. 


Everybody was surprised at the news. or 
hope you weren't shocked by what I said. or 


impressed WITH / BY somebody/something 


= 


fedu 


'm very impressed with (or by) her English. It's very good. 


p / bored WITH something 


don't enjoy my job any more. lm fed up with it. / Ìm bored with it. 


tired OF something 


(7 


— 


so 


= 


You ca 


Come on, let's go! lm tired of waiting. 


sorry about / for 


sorry ABOUT a situation or something that happened 


l'm sorry about the mess. l'll clear it up later. 
Sorry about last night. (= Sorry about something that happened last night) 


ry FOR / ABOUT something you did or caused 


'm sorry for shouting at you yesterday. (or sorry about shouting) 
Sorry for the delay. (or Sorry about the delay) 

n also say ‘I’m sorry | (did something)’: 

'm sorry | shouted at you yesterday. 


feel / be sorry FOR somebody in a bad situation 


Preposition + -ing => Unit 60 


260 


Adjective + preposition 2 => Unit 131 


feel sorry for Mark. He's had a lot of bad luck. (not! feel sorry about Mark) 


Adjective * to ... -> Unit65 sorry to / sorry for ... => Unit 66C 
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Exercises 


mm Complete the sentences using nice of ..., kind of ... etc 


1 Tom offered to drive me to the airport. nice) 
That was nice of Wim. s 
2 | |needed money and Lisa gave me some. generous) 


not very nice) 

liae nim T———— 
very kind) 

|uricc E ——————  — 
5 Kevin never says ‘thank you’ not very polite) 

IE m ————— 


6 | They've had an argument and now they a bit childish) 
refuse to speak to each other. That's a bit 


|130.2| Complete the sentences using an adjective * preposition. Choose from: 


3 They didn't invite us to their party. 


4 Can | help you with your luggage? 


, amazed angry bored careless excited impressed kind nervous | ) 


Are you nervous about... the exam? 

Thank you for all you've done. You've been very css ME, 

What have | done wrong? Why are you cese me? 

You must be very ss _.... your trip next week. It sounds really great. 

| wasn't. TUS INED „thes service in the restaurant. We had to wait ages. 

Ben isn 'tvery happy at college. He: says he's .. ((— ..the course he's doing. 
l'd never seen so many people before. | was... -— . the crowds. 

IE WAS ess YOU tO leave thec car r unlocked while y you were shopping. 


|130.3| Put in the correct Md d 


They were delighted wun. the present | gave them. 

It was nice sss. you to come and see me when | was ill. 

Why are you always so rude ..... people? Why can't you be more polite? 

We always have the same food every day. I’m fed up. . it. 

We had a good holiday, but we were disappointed ...... „the hotel. 

| can't understand people who are cruel animals. 

| was surprised .............. the way he behaved. It was completely out of character. 

l've been trying to learn Japanese, but I’m not very satisfied .............. my progress. 
Tanya doesn't look very well. I’m worried .. „her. 

l'm sorry... „yesterday. | completely forgot we'd arranged to meet. 

There's no pointi in feeling sorry ............ yourself. It won't help you. 

Are you still upset... what said to you yesterday? 

Some people say Kate is unfriendly, but she's always been very nice... me. 

l'm tired... . doing the same thing every day. | need a change. 

We interviewed ten people for the job, and we weren't impressed ............ any of them. 
Vicky is annoyed ............. me because | didn't agree with her. 

PM sorry the smell in this room. lve just finished painting it. 

| was shocked ............. what I saw. l'd never seen anything like it before. 

Jack iS sorry ............... what he did. He won't do it again. 
The hotel was incredibly expensive. | was amazed ......... wou the price of a room. 
Paul made the wrong decision. It was honest... him to admit it. 

You've been very generous ............... me. You've helped me a lot. 

Our neighbours were very angry... „the noise we made. 

Our neighbours were furious „s us... making so much noise. 
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== 


262 


adjective + of 


ikem Adjective + preposition 2 


afraid / scared / frightened / terrified OF ... 


fond / proud / ashamed / jealous / envious OF ... 


suspicious / critical / tolerant OF ... 
aware / conscious OF ... 
‘Did you know he was married?’ 


O 


capable / incapable OF ... 


full / short OF ... 


IO 


typical OF ... 


certain / sure OF or ABOUT ... 


Why is he so jealous of other people? 


(J "Areyou afraid of spiders? ‘Yes, lm terrified of them: 


They didn't trust me. They were suspicious of my motives. 


‘No, | wasn't aware of that. 


l'm sure you are capable of doing the job well. 


adjective * at / to / from / in / on / with / for 


good / bad / brilliant / better / hopeless etc. AT ... 
© l'mnotvery good at repairing things. (not good in repairing things) 


married / engaged TO ... 


© Louise is married to an American. (not married with) 


Amy is a very active person. She's always full of energy. 
I'm a bit short of money. Can you lend me some? 


He's late again. It's typical of him to keep everybody waiting. 


| think she's arriving this evening, but I’m not sure of that. or ... not sure about that. 


but Louise is married with three children. (=she is married and has three children) 


similar TO ... 
different FROM or differentTO... 


interested IN ... 
_) Are you interested in art? 


keen ON... 


Your handwriting is similar to mine. 


() The film was different from what l’d expected. or 


We stayed at home. Chris wasn’t keen on going out. 


dependent ON ... (butindependent OF ...) 


crowded WITH (people etc.) 


() |Idon’t want to be dependent on anybody. 


... different to what I'd expected. 


() The streets were crowded with tourists. (but... full of tourists) 


famous FOR... 


() The Italian city of Florence is famous for its art treasures. 


responsible FOR ... 


O Who was responsible for all that noise last night? 


Preposition * -ing => Unit 60 afraid of/to ...- Unit66A Adjective + preposition 1 => Unit 130 


American English => Appendix 7 
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Exercises 


mm Complete the sentences using an adjective * o*. Choose from: 


ashamed aware capable envious proud scared short typical | 


lm a bit ..short. of... money. Can you lend me some? 

My children have done very well. PM them. 

What | did was very bad. I’m. hated th Ae suo etes hy SOIL 

She always behaves like that. It’s. " ees NET 

He wouldn't be able to run his own | business. He's not... ae eee Meee eateries 
| don’t like going Up ladders. PM sss MINS. 

Nobody told me she was ill. | wasn't. E 

| wish | had what Sarah has. PM sss NEP, 


o -10oUmBU0NHG, 


[E Write sentences about yourself. Are you good at these things or not? You can use: 


| ; good pretty good not very good hopeless ) 


1 (repairing things) ....’m not. very. good. at repairing. things. mE ne 

De COMMIS | OK CS) sect Lr ————————— 
Satis aee a E estes cat sets pease eas ate acne en ee a ee 
4 (remembering names) ....... ———————————————————— 
5 CH aI BAC CISION S) octets ctun M DM DM dus CU CUN OMM Cut er. 


131.3 Complete the sentences using an adjective * preposition. Choose from: 


| afraid capable different interested proud responsible similar sure | 


1 | think she's arriving this evening, but I’m not... sure of... that. 
2 Yourcamerais. m sss Mine, but it isn’t exactly the same. 
3 Don’t worry. I ll look after vei There's nothing to be... n 
4 | never watch the news on TV. PM noti" the news. 
5 The editor is the person who is... esses. What appears in a newspaper. 
6 Sarah is a keen gardener and is very... —— Áo iT Ie Tro TP 
7 |wassurprised when | first met Tina. She: was eese What | expected. 
8 Ben could become world champion one day. He's... e it. 

(131.4 Complete the second sentence so that it means the same as the first. 
1 There were lots of tourists in the streets. The streets were crowded WUN TOUTS ses. 
2 There was a lot of furniture in the room. The room was full... t 
3 | dont like sport very much. PM not very keen .... t 
4 We don’t have enough time. WV SPS TO ax aca — HÀ 
5 Helen does her job very well Helen is very cae’ —————— — Q 
6 Steven's wife is a doctor. Steven is married... 
7 | don’t trust Robert. l'm suspicious... ———— 
8 My problem is not the same as yours. My problem is different . ——————— : 


|131.5| Put in the correct preposition. 


1 Amy is always full ...of... energy. 

2 My home town is not a very interesting place. It's not famous... anything. 
3 Kate is very fond... her younger brother. 

4 You look bored. You don't seem interested ............ what I’m saying. 

5 ‘Our flight departs at 10.35" ‘Are you sure... that?’ 

6 | wanted to go out for a meal, but nobody else was keen wu... the idea. 

7 These days everybody is aware ............. the dangers of smoking. 

8 The station platform was crowded wo. . people waiting for the train. 

9 Mark has no money of his own. He's completely dependent wn. his parents. 


[un 
e 


We're short... staff in our office right now. We need more people to do the work. 
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Unit 
132 Verb + preposition 1 to and at 


qu verb * to 
talk / speak TO somebody (talk/speak with is also possible) 


() Who were you talking to? 


listen TO ... 
.) When lm driving, | like to listen to the radio. (not listen the radio) 


apologise TO somebody (for...) 
They apologised to me for their mistake. (not apologised me) 


explain something TO somebody 

Can you explain this word to me? (not explain me this word) 
explain / describe (to somebody) what/how/why .. 

| explained to them why | was worried. (notl explained them) 
Let me describe to you what | saw. (not Let me describe you) 


QU phone somebody, ask somebody etc. (without to) 

phone / call / email / text somebody 
() Icalled the airline to cancel my flight. (not called to the airline) 
But we say ‘write (a letter) to somebody’. 


(C) 


answer somebody/something 
() You didn’t answer my email. (not answer to my email) 
But we say reply to (an email / a letter etc.). 


ask somebody (a question) 
() Ifthere's anything you want to know, you can ask me. (not askto me) 


thank somebody (for ...) 
() Hethanked me for helping him. (not He thanked to me) 


quaa cs 
look / stare / glance AT ..., have a look / take a look AT ... 


Why are you looking at me like that? 


laugh AT ... 
() |look stupid with this haircut. Everybody will laugh at me. 


aim / point (something) AT ..., shoot / fire (a gun) AT ... 
Don't point that knife at me. It's dangerous. 
We saw someone with a gun shooting at birds, but he didn't hit any. 


m 
f 


— Some verbs can be followed by at or to, with a difference in meaning. For example: 


shout AT somebody (when you are angry or aggressive) 
He got very angry and started shouting at me. 
shout TO somebody (so that they can hear you) 

He shouted to me from the other side ofthe street. 


throw something AT somebody/something (to hit them) 

_) Somebody threw an egg at the politician. 

throw something TO somebody (for somebody to catch) 

() Lisa shouted ‘Catch!’ and threw the keys to me from the window. 


Verb + preposition 2-5 => Units 133-136 ask for => Unit 133B 
264 apologise for / thank somebody for -> Unit 135B Other verbs + to => Unit 136D 
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Exercises 


mm Which is correct? 


1 a Can you explain this word to me? (a is correct) 

b -GCan-yeu-explainmethis werd? 
2 a | got angry with Mark. Afterwards, | apologised to him. 
b | got angry with Mark. Afterwards, | apologised him. 
a Amy won't be able to help you. There's no point in asking to her. 
b Amy won't be able to help you. There's no point in asking her. 
a | need somebody to explain me what | have to do. 
b I need somebody to explain to me what | have to do. 
a They didn't understand the system, so | explained it to them. 
b They didn't understand the system, so | explained it them. 
a Iliketositon the beach and listen to the sound of the sea. 
b Iliketo sit on the beach and listen the sound of the sea. 
a lasked them to describe me exactly what happened. 
b lLasked them to describe to me exactly what happened. 
a 
b 
a 
b 
a 
b 
a 
b 
a 
b 


We'd better phone the restaurant to reserve a table. 
We'd better phone to the restaurant to reserve a table. 
It was a difficult question. | couldn't answer to it. 

It was a difficult question. | couldn't answer it. 
| explained everybody the reasons for my decision. 

| explained to everybody the reasons for my decision. 

| thanked everybody for all the help they had given me. 

| thanked to everybody for all the help they had given me. 

My friend texted to me to let me know she was going to be late. 
My friend texted me to let me know she was going to be late. 


[132.2 Complete the sentences. Use these verbs * the correct preposition: 
| explain laugh listen look point reply speak throw throw ) 


i Ilook stupid with this haircut. Everybody will....laugh..at.....me 

2 |don'tunderstand this. Can you explain... it... £0... me? 

3 We live in the same building, but we've never... ONE another. 
4 Be careful with those scissors! Don't... them mel 

5 You shouldn't... directly the sun. You'll damage your eyes. 
6 Please... ..mel I’ve got something important to tell you. 

T Od deem „stones... .... the birds! 

8 Ifyou don’t want that sandwich, ... eiie ana te birds. They eatit 
9 | tried to contact Tina, but she didn't... sss my emails. 


|132.3| Putin to or at. 


1 They apologised ....t0.... me for what happened. 

2 |glanced My watch to see what time it was. 

3 Please don't shout... me! Try to calm down. 

4 |saw Lisa and shouted oo her, but she didn't hear me. 

5 Don'tlisten oo. what he says. He doesn't know what he's talking about. 
6 What's so funny? What are you laughing e? 

7 Isitallrightifl have a look wu. your magazine? 

8 I’m lonely. | need somebody to talk... 

9 She was so angry she threw a book... the wall. 

10 The woman sitting opposite me on the train kept staring ............... me. 
11 Do you have a moment? | need to speak... you. 
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Unit 


qu 


quA 


— 


Ga 


266 


verb 


ikke Verb + preposition 2 about/for/of/after 


+ about 


talk / read / know ABOUT... 


We talked about a lot of things at the meeting. 


have a discussion ABOUT something 


Bu 


do 


() Wehad a discussion about what we should do. 
t we say ‘discuss something’ (no preposition): 


_) We discussed what we should do. (not discussed about) 


omething/nothing ABOUT something = do something/nothing to improve a situation 


Ou 


If you're worried about the problem, you should do something about it. 


verb * for 


ask (somebody) FOR ... 


But we say 'ask somebody the way / the time' etc. (no preposition): 


C) 


.) |sentan email to the company asking them for more information about the job. 


asked somebody the way to the station. 


apply (TO a company etc.) FOR a job etc. 


.) [think you could do this job. Why don't you apply for it? 


wait FOR somebody, wait FOR something (to happen) 


D 
ov 
O< 


Don't wait for me. I'll join you later. 
'm not going out yet. I’m waiting for the rain to stop. 


rch (a person / a place / a bag etc.) FOR ... 


() lvesearched the house for my keys, but | still can't find them. 


e (a place) FOR another place 
haven't seen her since she left (home) for work. (not left to work) 


take care of, care for and care about 


take care OF ...- look after, keep safe, take responsibility for 


Don't worry about me. | can take care of myself. 
ll take care of the travel arrangements. You don't need to do anything. 


care FOR somebody = take care of them, keep them safe 


Alan is 85 and lives alone. He needs somebody to care for him. 


| don't care FOR something =/ don't like it 


() Idon'tcare for hot weather. (=! don’t like...) 


care ABOUT ...= think that somebody/something is important 


He's very selfish. He doesn't care about other people. 


care what/where/how ... etc. (without about) 


You can do what you like. | don't care what you do. 


look for and look after 


look FOR ...- search for, try to find 
CJ lvelost my keys. Can you help me to look for them? 


look AFTER ...- take care of keep safe or in good condition 
© Alanis 85 and lives alone. He needs somebody to look after him. (not look for) 
() You can borrow this book, but please look after it. 


MÁ Verbs + about/of (think/hear etc.) => Unit 134 Other verbs + for -> Unit 135B 
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Exercises 


FESS) Which is right? 
1 We searched everywhere Joe / searched everywhere for Joe, but we couldn't find him. 
(searched everywhere for Joe is correct) 
2 |sentheran email. Now lm waiting for her to reply / waiting her to reply. 
3 Asecurity guard searched my bag / searched for my bag as | entered the building. 
4 |paid the taxi driver and asked him a receipt / asked him for a receipt. 
5 |wanted to get to the city centre, so | stopped a man to ask the way / to ask for the way. 
6 
T 
8 


We discussed about the problem / discussed the problem, but we didn't reach a decision. 


There are many problems, but the government does nothing for them / nothing about them. 


y flight is at 9.30. What time do | need to leave the hotel to the airport / for the airport? 


|133.2| Put in the correct preposition. If no preposition is necessary, leave the space empty. 

1 l'm not going out yet. I’m waiting....f0r.... the rain to stop. 

2 Pve applied nc three universities. | hope one of them accepts me. 

3 If you don’t want the job, there's no point in applying it. 

4 | don’t want to talk... what happened last night. Let's forget it. 

5 I don’t want to discuss wns What happened last night. Let's forget it. 

6 We had an interesting discussion „the problem, but we didn’t reach a decision. 
7 My friends are in Italy. They're in Rome now and tomorrow they leave we Milan. 
8 The roof of the house is in bad condition. We need to do something It 


| 133.3 | Put in the correct preposition after care. If no preposition is necessary, leave the space empty. 


He's very selfish. He doesn't care about... other people. 

Who's going to take care .you when you are old? 

She doesn't care... the exam. She doesn’t care whether she passes or fails. 
| don't like this coat very much. | don't care wee. the colour. 

Don't worry about the shopping. l'll take care... that. 

He gave up his job to care we his elderly father. 

| want to have a good holiday. | don't care... the cost. 

| want to have a good holiday. | don't care... how much it costs. 


ce -410»)U€1 5 0) N20 LS 


|133.4| Complete the sentences with look for or look after. Use the correct form of look (looks/ 
looked/looking). 


1 1. looked for... my keys, but | couldn't find them anywhere. 


2 Kateis.. e onthe ..ajob. | hope she finds one soon. 

3 Who.. ae MN .. you when you were ill? 

4 Thecar r park was full, s so we » had £O e, Somewhere else to park. 
5 Achild minder is somebody who... — —" other people's children. 

x Meg tere eto Lisa. 1 need to ask her something. Have you seen her? 


|133.5| Complete the sentences with these verbs (in the correct form) * a preposition: 
( apply ask do leave look -search talk wait 


1 Police are ..searching. for... à man who escaped from prison. 

2 Sarah wasn't ready. We had to... sU her 

3 | think Amy likes her job, but she doesn't... a faaan EMC: 

4 Dont.. sss ME „money: j don' t have any. 

5 Benis unemployed. He has. ees, SeVEral jobs, but hasn't had any luck. 
6 Ifsomething is wrong, why don' tyou.. —— arte » something... doses dit 

7 Helen's caris very old, but she .. — — .it. It’s in excellent condition. 

8 Diane is from Boston, but now she lives in Paris. She... ——— Boston oe Paris 


when she was 19. 
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Unit 
134 Verb + preposition 3 about and of 


qum hear ABOUT ...- be told about something 
© Did you hear about the fire at the hotel? 
hear OF ...- know that somebody/something exists 


O A: Whois Tom Hart? 
B: | have no idea. I’ve never heard of him. (not heard from him) 


hear FROM ...=be in contact with somebody 
O A: Have you heard from Jane recently? 
B: Yes, she called me a few days ago. 


N GA think ABOUT something = consider it, concentrate your mind on it: 
© lvethought about what you said and I’ve decided to take your advice. 
© A: Willyou lend me the money? 
B: I'll think about it. (not think of it) 


think OF something = produce an idea: 

_) Itwas my idea. | thought of it first. (not thought about it) 

() | felt embarrassed. | couldn't think of anything to say. (not think about anything) 
We also use think of when we ask for or give an opinion: 

.J A: What did you think of the movie? 

B: | didn’t think much of it. (=| didn’t like it much) 


Sometimes the difference is very small and you can use of or about: 
() Whenl'm alone, | often think of you. or ...think about you. 


You can say think of or think about doing something (for possible future actions): 
() Mysisteris thinking of going to Canada. or ...thinking about going... 


dream ABOUT ... (when you are asleep) 
O |dreamt about you last night. 


} 


dream OF/ABOUT being something / doing something = imagine 
O Do you dream of being rich and famous? or ... dream about being rich ... 


| wouldn't dream OF doing something =/ would never do it 
©) ‘Don'ttellanyonewhatlsaid? ‘No,| wouldn't dream of it’ 


complain (TO somebody) ABOUT ...- say that you are not satisfied 
() We complained to the manager of the restaurant about the food. 


[ 


complain OF a pain, an illness etc. = say that you have a pain etc. 
(©) We called the doctor because George was complaining of a pain in his stomach. 


remind somebody ABOUT ...- tell somebody not to forget 
©) It’s good you reminded me about the meeting. I'd completely forgotten about it. 


[ 


remind somebody OF ...- cause somebody to remember 
(J This house reminds me of the one | lived in when | was a child. 
() Look atthis photograph of Richard. Who does he remind you of? 
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Exercises 


mm Complete the sentences using hear or heard + a preposition (about/of/from). 
1 lm surprised you haven't... heard. of... her. She's quite famous. 


2 ‘Did you.. m—— „the accident last night? ‘No, what happened?” 

3 Sarah used to callr me quite often, DUt | haven't. her for a long time now. 
4 ‘Have you.. ——— . William Hudson? ‘No. Who is he?’ 

5 Thanks fory your r email. It was 5 good to. PE PEE .. you. 

6 'Doyou wantto.. — T" „our trip? "Notr now. Tell me later’ 

7 |livein a very small town. You’ ve probably never. kained aaa 


134.2] Complete the sentences using think about or think of. Sometimes both about and of are possible. 
Use the correct form of think (think/thinking/thought). 


i Prve. thought about... what you said and l've decided to take your advice. 

2 |needtime to make decisions. | like to s. things carefully. 

3 You look serious. What are you .. "ED 

4 That’s a good idea. Why didn’ tl. "e ..that? 

5 |don'treally want to meet Tom tonight. i ll have to.. — ee .an excuse. 

6 I’m. Bas C . buying a new car. What mould y you uadvisen me eto buy? 

7 When is was offered the job, [ didn' t accept immediately. | went away and. me 


for a while. In the end | decided to take the job. 


8 A: l'vejust finished reading the book you Es me. 
B: What did you ssec. tt? Did you like it? 
9 A: Will you be able to help me? 
B: PM not sure. Plow... T it. 
10 VOOM E aste much .. _ this coffee. It’s like water. 
11 Katherine is homesick. She’s always a dm sss Der family back home. 
12 A: Do you think | should apply to do the course? 
B: CAN Cocca, ary reason why not. 


|134.3| Put in the correct preposition. 
i Did you hear... about... the fire at the hotel yesterday? 


2 Ilove living here. | wouldn't dream ............ going anywhere else. 

3 A: |had a strange dream last night. 
B: Did you? What did you dream ? 

4 | love this music. It reminds Me... a warm day in spring. 

5 a: We’ve got no money. What are we going to do? 
B: Don't worry. l'll think... something. 

6 Our neighbours complained „1 0s... the noise we made. 

7 Paulwas complaining... pains in his chest, so he went to the doctor. 

8 He loves his job. He thinks „it all the time, he dreams... it, he talks onsen IE 
and I’m fed up with hearing o it. 


134.4 | Complete the sentences using these verbs (in the correct form) + a preposition: 


( complain dream hear remind remind think think 
1 Itwas my idea. |.. thought of... it first. 
2 Benis never satisfied. He's always „eaa Something. 
3 |can't make a decision yet. | need time to ees YOUF proposal. 
4 He'snota well-known singer. Not many people have. "pr 
5 A You wouldn't go away without telling me, would you? 
B: OF course not. | wouldn't. Ts 
6 | would have forgotten my appointment if you hadn't... ME ss It 
7 Do you see that man over there? Does he... YOU s anybody you know? 
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Unit 
135 Verb + preposition 4 of/for/from/on 


qum cs 
accuse / suspect somebody OF ... 


Tina accused me of being selfish. 
() Some students were suspected of cheating in the exam. 


approve / disapprove OF ... 
() His parents don't approve of what he does, but they can't stop him. 


die OF or die FROM an illness etc. 
.) ‘What did he die of? ‘Aheart attack’ 


consist OF ... 
() Wehad an enormous meal. It consisted of seven courses. 


qe verb * for 
pay (somebody) FOR ... 


We didn't have enough money to pay for the meal. (not pay the meal) 
But we say 'pay a bill / a fine / a fee / tax / rent / a sum of money' etc. (no preposition) 
.) We didn’t have enough money to pay the rent. 


thank / forgive somebody FOR ... 
_) Ill never forgive them for what they did. 


apologise (TO somebody) FOR ... 

() Whenlrealised | was wrong, | apologised (to them) for my mistake. 
blame somebody/something FOR ..., somebody is to blame FOR ... 
() Everybody blamed me for the accident. 
_) Everybody said that | was to blame for the accident. 
blame (a problem etc.) ON ... 
It wasn't my fault. Don't blame it on me. 


y= verb + from 
suffer FROM an illness etc. 


() Theres been an increase in the number of people suffering from heart disease. 


protect somebody/something FROM ... 
() Sun cream protects the skin from the sun. 


ED verb * on 
depend ON ..., rely ON... 


() Idon't know what time we'll arrive. It depends on the traffic. 
() Youcanrely on Anna. She always keeps her promises. 
You can use depend * when/where/how etc. with or without on: 


‘Are you going to buy it? ‘It depends how much itis. (or ‘It depends on how much...) 


live ON money/food 
_) Michaels salary is very low. It isn't enough to live on. 


4 


congratulate / compliment somebody ON ... 
.) |congratulated her on doing so well in her exams. 
_) The meal was really good. | complimented Mark on his cooking skills. 
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Exercises 


|135.1| Put in the correct preposition. If no preposition is necessary, leave the space empty. 


1 Some students were suspected ...of.... cheating in the exam. 

2 Are you going to apologise What you did? 

3 The apartment consists ............... three rooms, a kitchen and bathroom. 

4 | was accused ........... lying, but | was telling the truth. 

5 We finished our meal, paid...................... the bill, and left the restaurant. 

6 The accident was my fault, so | had to pay „the repairs. 

7 Some people are dying ............. hunger, while others eat too much. 

8 Icalled Helen to thank her... the present she sent me. 

9 The government is popular. Most people approve Its policies. 
10 Do you blame the government .............. our economic problems? 
ii When something goes wrong, you always blame it . ... Other people. 
12 Forgive me.. interrupting, but I'd like to ask you something. 


[135.2 Complete the second sentence so that it means the same as the first. 


i Sue said that | was selfish. 

Sue accused me....of.. being. selfish.. 
2 The misunderstanding was my fault, so | M dM 

| apologised .. pic 
3 Jane won the tournament, SO T congratulated her. 

| congratulated . 
4 He has enemies, and he has a | bodyguard to protect him. 

He has a bodyguard to protect 
5 Sandra eats only bread and eggs. 

Sandra LIMOS ast ta cet teeta dices blab dascecRinelateasih based lls boolean dealerabeascbh dasasadicin aNsdltgeipta deadlaniaaateaatt . 
6 You can't say that the bad weather is my fault. 

JOCA CEANN = ee X" ———————————————P 
7 The police thought my friend had stolen a car. 

TVS PO ULC SUS SCC nace ————————— 


135.3 | Complete the sentences using these verbs (in the correct form) + a preposition: 


| accuse apologise — approve congratulate depend live pay suffer | 


1 His parents don’t... approve... Of... what he does, but they can't stop him. 

2 When you went to the theatre with Paul, who ...... the tickets? 

3 It’s not pleasant when you are... T on. Something you didn't do. 

4 We hope to go to the beach tomorrow, but it. pm „the weather. 

5 Things are cheap there. You can. voce EN very little | money. 

6 You were rude to Lisa. | think you should. mM mM „her. 

T ——————Ó— back | pain. He spends too much time working at his desk. 
8 | called Jack to „nisn Rm csse. passing his driving test. 


|135.4| Put in the correct preposition. If no preposition is necessary, leave the space empty. 


PIL never forgive them ....for..... what they did. 

Vaccinations may protect you a number of diseases. 

You know you can always rely ............ me if you need any help. 
Sophie will have to borrow money to pay .............. her college fees. 
She's often unwell. She suffers ............ very bad headaches. 

| don't know whether I'll go out tonight. It depends... how | feel. 
Anna doesn't have a job. She depends ............. her parents for money. 
My usual breakfast consists ............. fruit, cereal and coffee. 

| complimented her... her English. It was really good. 


OANA UO 4» WNE 
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Unit 
136 Verb * preposition 5 in/into/with/to/on 


qu verb * in 
believe IN ...= believe that something exists, believe that it's good to do something 
—) Doyou believe in God? (- do you believe that God exists?) 
| believe in saying what | think. (=| believe itis right to say what | think) 
but ‘believe something’ (= believe that it is true), ‘believe somebody’ (= believe what they say): 
The story can’t be true. | don’t believe it. (not believe in it) 


LJ 
LJ 


specialise IN ... 
Helen is a lawyer. She specialises in company law. 


succeed IN ... 
() Ihope you succeed in finding the job you want. 


qu verb * into 
break INTO ... 
() Ourhouse was broken into a few days ago, but nothing was stolen. 


crash / drive / bump / run INTO ... 
_) He lost control of the car and crashed into a wall. 


divide / cut / split something INTO two or more parts 
.) The book is divided into three parts. 


translate a book etc. FROM one language INTO another 


_) She’s a famous writer. Her books have been translated into many languages. 


que: verb * with 
collide WITH ... 
O 


There was an accident this morning. A bus collided with a car. 


fill something WITH ... (but full of - see Unit 131A) 
() Take this saucepan and fill it with water. 


provide / supply somebody WITH ... 
© The school provides all its students with books. 


=a verb + to 
happen TO... 
O What happened to that gold watch you used to have? _ (= where is it now?) 


invite somebody TO a party / a wedding etc. 
() They only invited a few people to their wedding. 


prefer one thing TO another 
© | prefer tea to coffee. 


qa evn 
concentrate ON ... 


() | tried to concentrate on my work, but | kept thinking about other things. 


insist ON ... 
(| wanted to go alone, but some friends of mine insisted on coming with me. 


spend (money) ON ... 
() How much do you spend on food each week? 


< 
(4) 
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Exercises 


mm Complete the sentences using these verbs (in the correct form) * a preposition: 


` believe break concentrate divide drive fill happen insist invite succeed ) 


1 | wanted to go alone, but my friends... insteted. on... coming with me. 
2 |haven'tseen Mike for ages. | wonder what has on him. 
3 It’s avery large house. Its... _... four apartments. 
A We've been... _the party, but unfortunately we can’t go. 
5 |dont. ee — . ghosts. | think people imagine that they see them. 
6 Steve gaver me an empty bucket and told meto. m" Nm ees: Water, 
7? A burglar is someone Who .8 house to steal things. 
8 Don'ttry and do two things together. "áo „one thing ata time. 
9 It wasn’t easy, but in the end we PETER finding a solution to the problem. 
10 Thecarin front of me stopped suddenly. Unfortunately | couldn't stop in time and 


the back of it. 


136.2 Complete the second sentence so that it means the same as the first. 
i There was a collision between a bus and a car. 


2 |don't mind big cities, but | prefer small towns. 
| prefer ... s HMM 
3 | got all the information 1 needed from thec company. 
The company provided me 
his morning | bought a pair of shoes, which cost eighty pounds. 


4 T 
This morning | spent 
5 There are ten districts in the city. 
The city is divided cnn nian iinininaiannannaiinnninniinaniinianiaiinininnannunninainasniansnuennannane 


ET Put in the correct preposition. If the sentence is already complete, leave the space empty. 


i The school provides all its students w... books. 
2 Astrange thing happened ME a few days ago. 
3 Mark decided to give up sport to concentrate ............. his studies. 
4 Money should be used well. | don't believe... wasting it. 
5 My present job isn't wonderful, but | prefer it s What I did before. 
6 | hope you succeed. getting what you want. 
7 Ben was injured playing football when he collided another player. 
8 There was an awful noise as the car crashed a tree. 
9 Patrick is a photographer. He specialises... sports photography. 
10 Joe doesn’t spend much money....................... clothes. 
11 | was amazed when | heard the news. | couldn't believe 00 it. 
12 Somebody broke .............. my Car and stole my bag. 
13 | was quite cold, but Tom insisted....................... having the window open. 
14 The teacher decided to split the class .............. four groups. 
15 | filled the tank, but unfortunately | filled it... the wrong kind of fuel. 
16 Some things are difficult to translate ............... one language ............... another. 
|136.4| Use your own ideas to complete these sentences. Use a preposition. 
1 | wanted to go out alone, but my friend insisted ...0n..coming. WAN me ocusunnnnnunnnninninnnn 


2 |spenda lot of money... o 

3 Isaw an accident. A car crashed .. 
4 Chris prefers basketball... — 

5 Therestaurant we went to specialises ————— 
6 Shakespeare's plays have been translated ........ ttt a 
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Unit 
ikya Phrasalverbs1 Introduction 


We often use verbs with: 


on up away by about over round or around 
out off down back through along forward 


So you can say look out / get on / take off / run away etc. These are phrasal verbs. 


We often use on/off/out etc. with verbs of movement. For example: 


get on () The bus was full. We couldn't get on. 

drive off () Awoman got into the car and drove off. 

come back () Sarah is leaving tomorrow and coming back on Saturday. 
turn round () When | touched him on the shoulder, he turned round. 


quen Often the second word (on/off/out etc.) gives a special meaning to the verb. For example: 


break down () Sorry!’m late. The car broke down. (=the engine stopped working) 

find out () Ineverfound out who sent me the flowers. (=| never discovered) 

take off () Itwas my first flight. | was nervous as the plane took off. (7 went into the air) 
give up () Itried many times to contact her. In the end | gave up. (= stopped trying) 
get on () How was the exam? How did you get on? (- How did you do?) 

get by () My French isn't good, but it's enough to get by. (= enough to manage) 


For more phrasal verbs, see Units 138-145. 


Sometimes a phrasal verb is followed by a preposition. For example: 


] 


phrasal verb preposition 


look up at () Welooked up at the plane as it flew above us. 
run away from () Why did you run away from me? 

keep up with () You're walking too fast. | can't keep up with you. 
look forward to () Are you looking forward to your trip? 


Sometimes a phrasal verb has an object. For example: 
() Iturnedonthe light. (the light is the object) 
Usually there are two possible positions for the object. You can say: 


mec reri 
() Iturnedonthelight. or |turned the light on. 
object object 


[ 


But if the object is a pronoun (it/them/me/him etc.), only one position is possible: 
©) Iturnediton. (notlturned on it) 


In the same way, you can say: 


take off my shoes. 
take my shoes off. 
but These shoes are uncomfortable. |’m going to take them off. (not take off them) 


© I’m going to l 


,, | wake up the baby. 
O D E E 


but The baby is asleep. Don't wake her up. (not wake up her) 


,, | throw away this box. 
elu | throw this box away. 


but | want to keep this box, so don’t throw it away. (not throw away it) 
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Exercises 


Complete each sentence using a verb from A (in the correct form) * a word from B. 


A. be get fly sit ( B away by on round | 
| break get go speak à back down off up 
.come get look take » back down out up 
1 Sarah is leaving tomorrow and ...coming. back... on Saturday. 
2 I’ve been standing a long time. PM going to eens for a bit. 
3 Itsa very busy airport. There are planes landing and... all the time. 
4 Acattried to catch the bird, but it... justin time. 
5 We were trapped in the building. We couldn't. m 
6 Ican't hear you very well. Can you sss. 8 little? 
7 Bens salary is very low, but it's enough to... sss 
8 Everything is so expensive now. Prices have „i „a lot. 
9 |heard a noise behind me, sol. — tae .to see what it was. 
10 I’m going out now to do some shopping l I. dudes .in about an hour. 
11 Ourcar. T m .onthe motorway and we had to call for help. 
12 How is your ir new job? How a are you. ——— 


Complete each sentence using a word from A and a word from B. 


A away in up back — ET at to with about ) 
| out up up forward | at to with through 
1 You're walking too fast. | can't keep UP Wh... you. 
2 My holidays are nearly over. Next week l'll be... WOrk. 
3 We went... sss the top floor of the building to admire the view. 
4 The meeting tomorrow is g going gto be difficult. I'm not looking „e t 
5 There was a bank robbery last week. The robbers got.. £50,000. 
6 Iloveto look.. — .. the stars in the night sky. 
7 |was sitting in the kitchen when a bird flew.. sess, the open window. 
8 How do you know about the plan? How did y you u find E E EE EEA iti 


Complete the sentences. Use these phrasal verbs + it/them/me: 
( get out give back switch on take off throwaway- wake up ) 


On 4» 0) N L2 


want to keep this box. Don't... Harrow. away... 

"going to bed now. Catvyellsssucone cett re ttc tut ttt decente Ae OlSO? 
've got something in my eye and | can't. "T————— ————— . 
don't like it when people borrow things and don't... . 
want to use the hair dryer. How do l d 
y shoes are dirty. Pd better eee, Before going into the house. 


Complete the sentences. Use the word in brackets. 


1 Don’t throw.....away,.thts. box... | want to keep it. (away) 
2 | don’t want this newspaper. You can throw... 04944... (away) 
3 These books are Lisa's. | have tO give „m to her. (back) 
4 We can tUr woe 2. Nobody is watching it. (off) 
5 Shh! My mother i is asleep. 1 don’t want to UE CRM T 
6 It's cold today. You should put yong go o out. (on) 
7 Itwas only a small fire. | was able to put... ..easily. (out) 
8 It’s abit dark in this room. Shall! turn aaran e KOM) 
9 a: The hotel is more expensive than when we stayed here last year. 
B: Yes, they've put... mx MUD) 
10 A: How did the vase get broken? 
B: Pm afraid | knocked sss While I was cleaning. (over) 
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Unit 
138 Phrasal verbs 2 in/out 


qum Compare in and out: 


in = into a room, a building, a car etc. 
_) How did the thieves get in? 
.) Here’s a key, so you can let yourself in. 
() Lisa walked up to the edge of the pool 
and dived in. (=into the water) 
l've got a new apartment. I’m moving in 
on Friday. 
() Assoonas| got to the airport, | 

checked in. 


In the same way you can say go in, come in, 
walk in, break in etc. 


Compare in and into: 
O I’m movingin on Friday. 
() I’m moving into my new flat on Friday 


out = out of a room, a building, a car etc. 

.) Stayin the car. Don't get out. 

| had no key, so | was locked out. 

She swam up and down the pool, 

and then climbed out. 

Andy opened the window and 

looked out. 

() We paid the hotel bill and 
checked out. 


MIB 


In the same way you can say go out, 
get out, move out, let somebody out etc. 


Compare out and out of: 
() Sheclimbed out. 
() She climbed out of the pool. 


qu Other verbs + in 
drop in = visit somebody at home without arranging to do this 


() | dropped in to see Chris on my way home. 


join in = take part in something that is already going on 


They were playing cards, so | joined in. 


plug in an electrical machine = connect it to the electricity supply 
The fridge isn’t working because you haven't plugged it in. 


take somebody in = deceive somebody 


() The man said he was a policeman and | believed him. | was completely taken in. 


fill in or fill out a form, a questionnaire etc. = write the necessary information on a form 
©) Please fill in the application form and send it to us by 28 February. or 


Please fill out the application form ... 


qu Other verbs + out 
eat out = eat ata restaurant, not at home 


() There wasn't anything to eat at home, so we decided to eat out. 


drop out of college / university / a course / a race = stop before you have completely finished 


Gary went to university but dropped out after a year. 


get out of something that you arranged to do = avoid doing it 


leave something out - omnit it, not include it 


cross something out - write a line through something 
Some of the names on the list had been crossed out. 


216 Á Phrasal verbs 1 (Introduction) = Unit 137 


| promised l'd go to the wedding. | don't want to go, but | can't get out of it now. 


In the sentence ‘She said that she was ill’ you can leave out the word ‘that’. 


“Sarah 


CROSS OUT 
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PLUG IN 


Exercises 


|138.1| Complete the sentences. 


i Here'sa key so that you can ... Let... yourself in. 

2 Lisa doesn’t like cooking, so she out a lot. 

3 If you’re in our part of town, you should in and say hello. 

4 Could you ss. I this questionnaire? It will only take five minutes. 

5 Amy isn’t living in this house any more. She... OUt a few weeks ago. 

6 After breakfast, we . .. out of the hotel and got a taxi to the airport. 

7 |wanted to charge r my y phone, butthere was nowhere to... see the charger in. 
8 Paul started doing a Spanish course, but he „s cout altera few weeks. 

9 Becareful! The water isn't very deep here, so don't... IN. 


|138.2| Complete the sentences with in, into, out or out of. 


me jewellery. 
a window? 


1 I’ve got anew flat. I’m moving... on Friday. 

2 We arrived at the hotel and checked woo 

3 When are you moving... .. your new flat? 

4 Thecar stopped and the driver got.. -— 

5 Thieves broke ........ ..the house and stole s SO 

6 How did the thieves break — P Ao rero 

7 Heopenedhis wallet and something fell... 
8 Kate was angry and walked oun the Meeti 


|138.3| Complete the sentences using a verb + in or out (of). 


Lisa walked to the edge ofthe pool, .. dived ina 
ot all the runners finished the race. Three of them 


've told you everything you need to know. | don'tt 


went to see Joe and Sophie in their new house. They c 


ng. 


nd swam to the other end. 
last week. 
hink ve. ccs anything, 


0O AUNE 


Some people in the crowd started singing. Then a 


few more POO DIE s secte cse coe 


and soon everybody was singing. 
Don't be... sss Dy him. If I were you, | wouldn't believe anything he says. 
... to see Laura a few days ago. She was fine. 


|138.4| Complete the sentences. Use the word in brackets in the correct form. 


1 A The fridge isn't working. 
B: That's because you haven't... pl4gged. it à... (plug) 
2 A: What do | have to do with these forms? 
Bi t ..and send them to this address. (fill) 
3 A: l've made a mistake on this form. 
B: That's OK. Just... s ..and correct it. (cross) 
4 A: Have you been to the new w club l told you about? 
B: No. We went there, but they wouldn't... because we weren't 
members. (let) 
5 A: Can we meet tomorrow at ten? 
B: Probably. | have another meeting, but | think | can . (get) 


[138.5 Complete the second sentence so that it means the same as the first. Use a verb from Sections B or C. 


1 Let'sgo to a restaurant tonight. Let's... eat out. tonight. 
2 Why didn't you finish college? WIAYiGIG VOU m —À—— m 
3 Please complete the application form. Please... . „form. 
4 |can't avoid going to the party. | can't. xu ... to the party. 
5 |thought the email was genuine, but it wasn’t. | was completely... „the email . 
6 You must come and see us sometime. You must. "—— m ..Sometime. 
7 Steve was upset because he wasn't chosen Steve was upset because he. 
for the team. the team. 
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Unit 


iki Phrasalverbs3 out 


qum out - not burning, not shining 
go out Suddenly all the lights in the building went out. 


tur 


O 
put out a fire / a cigarette / a light () | put the fire out with a fire extinguisher. 
n out a light () | turned the lights out before leaving. 
w out a candle ©) We don't need the candle. You can blow it out. 


blo 


qm work out 
work out - do physical exercises 


Rachel works out at the gym three times a week. 


work out - develop, progress 


LJ 
LJ 


= 


= 


— 


= 


m 


Good luck for the future. | hope everything works out well for you. 
A: Why did James leave the company? 
B: Things didn't work out. (-things didn't work out well) 


ork out (for calculations): 


The total bill for three people is £97.35. That works out at £32.45 each. 


ork (something) out = calculate 


345 x 76? | need a calculator. | can't work it out in my head. 


ork out or figure out = understand, think about a problem and find an answer 


Investigators are trying to work out what caused the accident. or 
Investigators are trying to figure out what caused the accident. 


NECI Other verbs * out 
carry out an order / an experiment / a survey / an investigation / a plan etc. 


fin 


OOOS-vg,0tC 


giv 


(20 


poin 


Soldiers are expected to carry out orders. 
An investigation into the accident will be carried out. 


out that/what/when (etc.) ..., find out about ... = get information about 
The police never found out who committed the crime. 
| just found out that it’s Helen’s birthday today. 
| checked a few websites to find out about hotels in the town. 


/hand things out = give to each person 


At the end of the lecture, the speaker gave out information sheets to the audience. 


t something out (to somebody) =draw attention to it 
As we drove through the city, the tour guide pointed out all the sights. 
| didn’t realise ld made a mistake until somebody pointed it out to me. 


run out (of something) 


We ran out of petrol on the motorway. (=we used all our petrol) 


something out = find a solution to, put in order 
There are a few problems we need to sort out. 
All these papers are mixed up. l'Il have to sort them out. 


out to be .../turn out good/nice etc. / turn out that... 
Nobody believed Paul at first, but he turned out to be right. (2 it became clear in the 
end that he was right) 
The weather wasn't so good in the morning, but it turned out nice later. 
| thought they knew each other, but it turned out that they'd never met. 


try out a machine, a system, a new idea etc. = test it to see if it is OK 


>> 


278 


The company is trying out some new software at the moment. 
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Exercises 


mm Which words can go together? Choose from the list. 
(a candle a fire aight a new product an order a problem | 


L 
2 
3 


tUm out. ANE oinaan A DUO icd edis deti a 
blow out 
carry out 


[139.2 Complete the sentences using a verb + out. 


I 


«o o -10») 014 C) h2 


PRPrPrP rR 
BRWNFRO 


15 


The company is... ug. out... a new computer system at the moment. 


Steve is very fit. He does alot of sport and „s regularly. 

The road will be closed for two days while building work is... EE E E 

We didn’t manage to discuss everything at the meeting. We. giedasies pss demas ON EITITG: 
You have to ss „the problem yourself. le can vt do it iotyou. 

PEGG Orsara what happened exactly. It’s not clear at the moment. 

The new drug will be... on a small group of patients. 

| thought the two books were the same until someone... .the difference. 
They got married a few years ago, but it didn't... and they separated. 
There was a power cut and all the lights... mee UE 

We thought she was American at first, but she. eae ee . to be Swedish. 
Sometimes it... s cheaper to eatina i restaurant than to cook at home. 
How did you s about the project? Did somebody tell you? 

It took firefighters two hours to the fire. 

[Can tss" NOW the water is getting into the house. 


139.3. For each picture, complete the sentence using a verb + out. 


The man with the beard is 
... leaflets. 


Sally and Kim are 
psu td EUR atthe gym. 


139.4 Complete the sentences. Each time use a verb + out. 


1 


A: Was the fire serious? 

: This recipe looks interesting. 

: How much money do I owe you exactly? 

: What happened about your problem with your bank? 


: You've written the wrong date on this form. 


QU 2» UD» UDUDU 
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: No, we were able to RUE Ue OW csmmnnaunnnnnuuinnnnnuuinnnnuannnnuuainnnuuninnnnsnnenasnsnnnae 


-Jüstamoment aic ETO RR m——-—-—-—-—-w-—-—-—-———— 


: It’s OK now. | went to see them and we i 


E NE S AIE T M M d dM a LE 


Oso have: THanks FOE acce ec eere e rte T petas dante Seng Pte etat 


279 


Unit 


(ce 


que 


qeu 


280 


ILE Phrasalverbs4 on/off (1) 


on and off for lights, machines etc. 


We say: 
the light is on / put the light on / leave the light on etc. 
turn the light on/off or switch the light on/off 


ona 


go 


() Shalllleave the lights on or turn them off? 
() 'Istheheatingon? ‘No,| switched it off’ 
o 
t (music, a song) on, put the kettle on: 

.) Lets put some music on. What would you like to hear? 
.) We need boiling water, so l'Il put the kettle on. 


nd off for events etc. 


on - happen 
.) What's all that noise? What's going on? (= what's happening) 


call something off - cancel it 


pu 


The concert in the park had to be called off because of the weather. 


t something off, put off doing something = delay it 
.) The election has been put off until January. 
We can’t put off making a decision. We have to decide now. 


ae 
LJ 


nd off for clothes etc. 


t on clothes, glasses, make-up, a seat belt etc. 
_) My hands were cold, so | put my gloves on. 
t on weight = get heavier 

_) I’ve put on two kilos in the last month. 


try on clothes (to see if they fit) 


tried on a jacket in the shop, but it didn't look right. 


off = 


be 


ta ke off clothes, glasses etc. 


twas warm, so | took off my coat. 


away from a person or place 


off (to a place) 
() Tomorrow lm off to Paris. / m off on holiday. 
(= I’m going to Paris / I’m going on holiday) 


walk off / run off / drive off / ride off / go off (similar to walk away / run away etc.) 


() Anna got on her bike and rode off. 
() Mark left home at the age of eighteen and went off to Canada. 


set off = start a journey 


() We set off early to avoid the traffic. (= We left early) 


take off = leave the ground (for planes) 


() After a long delay, the plane finally took off. 


see somebody off = go with them to the airport/station to say goodbye 


(J Helen was going away. We went to the station with her to see her off. 
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Exercises 


Em. 


mplete the sentences using put on + the following: 


| some music the heating the kettle -the-light- the oven | 


Ud 0 N H 
[*] 


ODNDOKRWNBA 


ao 
e o 


12 


gu. 


t was getting dark, so |... put the Ught ON? 
t was getting cold, so I... 
wanted to bake a cake, so I ...... = 

wanted to make some tea, SO |... . 
Wenitecitomelax iS Oo eo cet e tt Ile EMI E uM uM M LL eae 


mplete the sentences. Use a verb * on or off. 

t was hot in the cinema, so I... took. off... my jacket. 
What are all these people doing? What’s s s hh hh sess? 
The weather was too bad for the plane to e , so the flight was delayed. 
Rachel got into her car and ees .at high speed. 
Tim is too thin. He needs to... weight. 
We spent the whole day walking. We... at 8 am and walked for ten hours. 
Doer E m .until tomorrow what you can do today. 
They've changed their minds about getting married. The wedding has been... sl 
Are you cold? Shall | get you a sweater to... E "CP: 

due PUR . Some jeans in the shop, but they were too tight. 
When | go away, | prefer to be alone at the station or airport. | don’t like it when people come to 
BAM" me. 

need to make an appointment to see the dentist, but | keep .. "EC cT 


ok at the pictures and complete the sentences. 


The match 
because of the weather. 
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Unit 
141 Phrasal verbs 5 on/off (2) 


ae verb + on = continue doing something 
go on - continue 


The party went on until 4 o'clock in the morning. 


4 


n / carry on doing something = continue doing it 
We can't go on spending money like this. We'll have nothing left soon. 
| don't want to carry on working here. lm going to look for another job. 


go 


UUO 


o 


n with / carry on with something = continue it 
Don’t let me disturb you. Please carry on with what you're doing. 


go 


C) 


keep on doing (or keep doing) something = do it continuously or repeatedly 
He keeps on criticising me. It's not fair! (or He keeps criticising me.) 


C) 


dri 


< 


e on / walk on / play on = continue driving/walking/playing etc. 
_) Shall we stop at this petrol station or shall we drive on to the next one? 


qua o 
get on - progress 


How are you getting on in your new job? (= How is it going?) 


get on (with somebody) - have a good relationship 
() Joanneand Karen don't get on. They're always arguing. 
() Richard gets on well with his neighbours. They're all very friendly. 


get on with something = continue something you have to do, usually after an interruption 
.) Imust get on with my work. | have a lot to do. 


ques verb + off 
doze off / drop off / nod off = fall asleep 


() | dozed off during the lecture. It was very boring. 


finish something off = do the last part of it 
OQ A: Have you finished painting the kitchen? 
B: Nearly. l'll finish it off tomorrow. 


go off = make an alarm sound 
() Did you hear the alarm go off? 


put somebody off (doing) something so that they don't want it or want to do it any more 
_) We wanted to go to the exhibition, but we were put off by the long queue. 

(7 we didn't go because ofthe long queue) 

.) What put you off applying for the job? Was the salary too low? 


rip somebody off / be ripped off = cheat somebody / be cheated 
_) Did you really pay £2,000 for that painting? | think you were ripped off. 
(7 you paid too much) 


show off = try to impress people with your ability, your knowledge etc. 
©) Lookatthat boy on the bike riding with no hands. He's just showing off. 


tell somebody off = speak angrily to somebody because they did something wrong 
©) Clare's mother told her off for wearing dirty shoes in the house. 


ido go on / carry on / keep on = Unit 53B Phrasal verbs 1 (Introduction) => Unit 137 
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Exercises 


mm What do these sentences mean? 


I 


| carried on studying. 

a +startedstudying- b Icontinued studying. c +puteffstudying- (bis correct) 
| nodded off. 

a lagreed. b Ifeltsick. c Ifell asleep. 

We were ripped off. 

a We were attacked. b We paid too much. c Ourclothes were torn. 

| told them off. 

a Icriticised them. b I was satisfied with them. c Itold them to go away. 

They don't get on. 

a They don'tlike each other much. b Theyarelazy. c They don’t know each other. 
He was showing off. 

a Hewasjoking. b Hewastryingto impressus. c Hewasn’t telling the truth. 


me Complete each sentence using a verb * on or off. 


i 


OANA UO BW h2 


ee ee ee 
BRWNFO 


15 


We can'’t...90..0n... spending money like this. We'll have nothing left soon. 

lm not ready to go home yet. | have a few things to 

‘Shall | stop the car here?’ ‘No, n "E a bit further? 

Dan paid too much for the car he bought. | think he was. m 

Emma is enjoying her course at university. She's .. — " „very y well. 

The fire alarm s „and everybody had to leave the building. 

Ben was. es ER by his boss for being late for work repeatedly. 

The meeting has only j ust finished. IE... ees, IO ger than expected. 

| really like working with my colleagues. We all ———— — really well together. 
pm .making the same mistake. It’s very frustrating. 

lve just had a coffee break, and now | must. With my work. 

Peter likes people to know how clever he is. He's always. "——— 

We decided not to go to the concert. We Were „a bY the cost of tickets. 
Jack paused for a moment and then sss With his story. 

| was so tired at work today. I nearly ss at my desk a couple of times. 


141.3 | Complete the sentences. Use a verb (in the correct form) + on or off. Sometimes you will need 
other words as well. Choose from: 


carry finish get — get go keep rip tell . 


1 A: How.. are you getting. on... in your new job? 
B: Fine, thanks. It’s going very well. 
2 A: What’s Tanya like? 
B: She's very nice and easy-going. She „i eVerybody. 
3 A: Is Gary going to retire soon? 
B: No, he likes his job and wants to... "m "m . Working. 
4 A: Have you written the letter you had to write? 
B: lve started it. I'll... m ees EO OFTOW. 
5 A: We took a taxi to the airport. It cost £40. 
B: £40! Normally it costs about £20. You e 
6 A: Why were you late for work this morning? 
B: | overslept. My alarm clock didn’t.. e 
7 A: Some children at the next table in the restaurant v were e behaving ve very y badly 
Be Why didn't THEI parents... ettet 
8 A: Is Kate good at making decisions? 
B: No, she isn't. scs, Changing her mind. 
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Unit 
142 Phrasal verbs6 up/down 


ques Compare up and down: 
put something up (on a wall etc.) take something down (from a wall etc.) 
() |puta picture up on () Ididn't like the picture, so | took 
the wall. it down. 
pick something up put something down 
() There was a letter on the floor. ©) Istopped writing and put down 
| picked it up and looked at it. my pen. 
stand up sit down / bend down / lie down 
() Alan stood up and walked out. () Ibent down to tie my shoelace. 
turn something up turn something down 
(J Ican'thearthe TV. Can you () The oven is too hot. Turn it down 
turn it up a bit? to 150 degrees. 


a= knock down, cut down etc. 
knock down a building / blow something down / cut something down etc. 


Some old houses were knocked down to make way for the new shopping centre. 
Why did you cut down the tree in your garden? 

nocked down (by a car etc.) 

A man was knocked down by a car and taken to hospital. 


A (J1 


be 


U 


burn down = be destroyed by fire 
_) They were able to put out the fire before the house burnt down. 


=a down = getting less 
slow down = go more slowly 


©) You're driving too fast. Slow down. 


calm (somebody) down = become calmer, make somebody calmer 
O Calm down. There’s no point in getting angry. 


cut down (on something) = eat, drink or do something less often 
() I’m trying to cut down on coffee. | drink too much of it. 


—— Other verbs + down 
break down - stop working (for machines, cars, relationships etc.) 


The car broke down and | had to phone for help. 
Their marriage broke down after only a few months. 


close down / shut down - stop doing business 
.) There used to be a shop at the end of the street. It closed down a few years ago. 


let somebody down - disappoint them because you didn't do what they hoped 
.) You can always rely on Paul. He'll never let you down. 


turn somebody/something down - refuse an application, an offer etc. 
.) lapplied for several jobs, but | was turned down for all of them. 
Rachel was offered the job, but she decided to turn it down. 


LJ 
f= 
— 


write something down = write something on paper because you may need the information later 
.) |can’t remember Ben’s address. | wrote it down, but | can’t find it. 
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mm Complete the sentences. Use a verb * up or down. 


c NAOn 4» C) N92 LH 


now 


There used to be a tree next to the house, but we t it down... 

There used to be some shelves on the wall, but Lt 

The ceiling was so low, he couldn't... straight. 
She couldn't hear the radio very well, so She 

While they were waiting for the bus, they sese on the grou nd. 

A few trees... m esso I the storm last week. 
We've got some new curtains, butv we e haven’ t. ll M LIU MN yet. 
Lisa dropped her keys, so she... aNd i . 


|142.2| Complete the sentences. Use a verb (in the correct form) + down. Choose from: 


O04» 0) hN H 


calm cut let take turn write 


| don't like this picture on the wall. I’m going to ...&aKe. UE QOWM es 
Trent ie WAS TOO loud SO | cise cine nttva eA EERE E RENERE . 
David'was very angry; | LEC. tO i tene amicae eat cd pe cil Rods . 
| promised | would help Anna. | don't Want to „e . 
I’ve forgotten my password. | should have oo cmnnnnmnnntnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnuinninnnininninannnnnne . 
Those trees are Beautiful. PLEASE don't. eaten tdm . 


[142.3 Complete the sentences. Use a verb * down. 


m. 
Ot: MANDO BRWN PE 


mm 
þa 


m. 
N 


| stopped writing and ...p4t. down... my pen. 

| was really angry. It took me a long time to... e" didus 

The train i. as sitapproached the station. 

Sarah applied to study medicine at university, but she... ss . 

Our caris very reliable. It has never... ; 

spend too much money. l'm going to... ee .onthings | don't need. 
didn't play well. | felt that | had ees the other players in the team. 
Haro —Ó— because it was losing money. 

t's a very ugly building. Many people would like it to... 

can't understand why you Ls the chance of working in another country 
for a year. It would have been a great experience for you. 

didn't see the accident. Someone told me that a boy s as he was 
crossing the road. 

Peter got married when he was 20, but unfortunately the marriage... DTE Mandate A 2.8 
few years later. 
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Unit 


IKE Phrasalverbs7 up (1) 


go up, come up, walk up (to ...) - approach 
Q Aman came up to mein the street and asked me for money. 


catch up (with somebody), catch somebody up = move faster than people in front of you 
so that you reach them 
() I’m not ready to go yet. You go on and l'l| catch up with you / l'll catch you up. 


keep up (with somebody) = continue at the same speed or level 
©) You're walking too fast. | can't keep up (with you). 
() You're doing well. Keep it up! 


set up an organisation, a company, a business, a system, a website etc. = start it 
() The government has set up a committee to investigate the problem. 


take up a hobby, a sport, an activity etc. = start doing it 
() Laura took up photography a few years ago. She takes really good pictures. 


fix up a meeting etc. = arrange it 
() We'vefixed up a meeting for next Monday. 


grow up - become an adult 
(©) Amy was born in Hong Kong but grew up in Australia. 


bring up a child = raise, look after a child 
() Her parents died when she was a child and she was brought up by her grandparents. 


© Lookatthis mess! Who's going to tidy up? (or...totidy it up) 


wash up = wash the plates, dishes etc. after a meal 
() [hate washing up. (or! hate doing the washing-up.) 


end up somewhere, end up doing something etc. 
() There was a fight in the street and three men ended up in hospital. 
(= that’s what happened to these men in the end) 
() | couldn’t find a hotel and ended up sleeping on a bench at the station. 
(= that’s what happened to me in the end) 


au clean up, clear up, tidy up = make something clean, tidy etc. 


give up - stop trying, give something up = stop doing it 
_) Don’t give up. Keep trying! 
Sue got bored with her job and decided to give it up. (=stop doing it) 


make up something, be made up of something 
Children under 16 make up half the population of the city. 
(= half the population are children under 16) 
.J Airis made up mainly of nitrogen and oxygen. (= Air consists of ...) 


take up space or time = use space or time 
Most of the space in the room was taken up by a large table. 


turn up, show up - arrive, appear 
() Wearranged to meet David last night, but he didn't turn up. 


use something up - use all of it so that nothing is left 
_) I’m going to make soup. We have a lot of vegetables and | want to use them up. 
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Unit 


Exercises 143 


Look at the pictures and complete the sentences. Use three words each time, including a verb from 
Section A. 


Can you tell me ...? 


A man came up. to... me in the street and Kate... er .thefront door 
asked me the way to the station. ofthe house and rang the doorbell. 


Tom was a long way behind the other runners, Tanya was running too fast for Paul. He 
but he managed to . COWEN actrice NO, 


143.2 rompis the sentences. Use a verb (in the correct form) + up. Choose from: 


| end end give give grow make take take turn use wash | 


C 
1 Icouldn't find a hotel and ended. wp... sleeping on a bench at the station. 
2 I’m feeling very tired now. Pve all my energy. 
3 After dinner |. " ..and put the dishes away. 
4 People often ask children what theyw wa ant to be when they ... 
5 We arranged to meet Tom, but he didn't... 
6 Two years ago James... sss his studies to be a professional footballer. 
7 |don'tdo any sports right now, but Pm thinking of.. tennis. 
8 You don't have enough determination. You s too easily. 
9 Karen travelled a lot for a few years and s ss sh hh hh he .in Canada, where she still lives. 
10 Ido a lot of gardening. It... sal . most ofm my y free time. 
11 There are two universities in the city. Students. es 20 per cent of the 
population. 


|143.3| Complete the sentences. Use a verb + up (with any other necessary words). Choose from: 


bring catch fix give give go keep keep make set tidy 


Sue got bored with her job and decided to .. gixe. i Up... 

I'm not ready yet. You go on and I'll... catch up with you. 

The room is in a mess. ld better s ; 

We expect to go away on holiday in July, but we haven't... yet. 

Steven is having problems at school. He can't... ——— EE .. the rest of the class. 
Ls nd m» .in the country, butl have always preferred cities. 

Ourteam lost the game. We started well, but we couldn't .. 

| saw Mike at the party, so 1... him and said hello. 

Helen has her own website. A friend of hers helped her to c P 

Ben was learning to play the guitar, but he found it hard and in the end he... ; 
When I was on holiday, | joined a tour group. The group ne .two Americans, 
three Japanese, five Germans and myself. 


OMAN ADO AUNE 


PR 
ao) 
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177m Phrasalverbs8 up (2) 


) 


ques bring up a topic etc. = introduce it in a conversation 
_) |don’twant to hear any more about this. Please don't bring it up again. 
come up - be introduced in a conversation 
.) Some interesting things came up in our discussion yesterday. 


come up with an idea, a suggestion etc. = produce an idea 
Sarah is very creative. She's always coming up with new ideas. 


make something up = invent something that is not true 
What Kevin told you about himself wasn't true. He made it all up. 


RC m cheer up = be happier, cheer somebody up = make somebody feel happier 
.J. Youlookso sad! Cheer up! 


Helen is depressed. What can we do to cheer her up? 


save up for something / to do something = save money to buy something 
Dan is saving up for a trip to New Zealand. 


clear up = become bright (for weather) 
.) Itwasraining when | got up, but it cleared up later. 


qum blow up = exp lode, blow something up = destroy it with a bomb etc. 
[he engine caught fire and blew up. 


The bridge was blown up during the war. 


tear something up = tear it into pieces 
| didn’t read the letter. | just tore it up and threw it away. 


beat somebody up = hit someone repeatedly so that they are badly hurt 
.) Afriend of mine was attacked and beaten up. He had to go to hospital. 


=a break up, split up (with somebody) =separate 
.) Pm surprised to hear that Kate and Paul have split up. They seemed very happy together. 


do up a coat, a shoelace, buttons etc. - fasten, tie etc. 
It's quite cold. Do up your coat before you go out. 


do up a building, a room etc. = repair and improve it 
.) The kitchen looks great now that it has been done up. 


look something up in a dictionary/encyclopaedia etc. 
() Ifyou don’t know the meaning of a word, you can look it up (in a dictionary). 


et 


tup with something = tolerate a difficult situation or person 
We live on a busy road, so we have to put up with a lot of noise from the traffic. 


pu 


ho 


— 


d up a person, a plan etc. = delay 
.) Don’t wait forme. | don't want to hold you up. 

.) Plans to build a new factory have been held up because of financial problems. 
ix up people/things, get people/things mixed up = you think one is the other 

() The two brothers look very similar. People often mix them up. 

or... People often get them mixed up. 


3 
|) x 
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Which goes with which? 


i Hewas angry and tore up a amotorbike i E. 
2 Janecame up with b alot of bad weather De eue 
3 Paulis always making up c your jacket E -— 
4 |think you should do up d agood suggestion sois 
5 |don'tthink you should bring up e excuses B ees 
6 l'msaving up for f theletter D ous 
7 We had to put up with g thatsubject T — 


m" Look at the pictures and complete the sentences. You will need two or three words each time. 


The weather was horrible this morning, but Lisa was late because she was 
it’s... cleared. up... now. in the traffic. 


They bought an old house and Joe was really depressed. We took him out 
tr EA . Its really nice now. fora meal to s 


|144.3. Complete the sentences using a verb + up. Sometimes you will need other words as well. 
i Some interesting things... came. up... in our discussion yesterday. 


2 THE SHIP oo ccccsnsnnennnnntantanieniaiianese and sank. The cause of the explosion was never discovered. 

3 James was attacked and s by three men he'd never seen before. 

4 Robert and Tina aren't together any more. They've... se 

5 Myhands were so cold, | found it hard to... "— Tas! ..my shoelaces. 

6 It's been raining all morning. Let's hope it. 5s na „= this afternoon. 

7 |turned up for the party on the wrong day. [ got the dates oem 
Complete the sentences using a verb + up. You will need other words as well. 

1 Don’t wait for me. | don't want to NOLA. uou. UP... 

2 |don't know what this word means. l'll haveto... 

3 I’m fed up with the way my boss treats me. | don't see why | should it. 

4 | don't believe the story you're telling me. | think you're... 

5 The problem was complicated, but we managed to „o „a solution. 

6 Before you throw these documents away, you should . mnm 

7 lm trying to spend less money at the moment. I'm. one — a a holiday. 

8 Tina doesn't like talking about the accident, so it's better not to.. "m f 

9 The words ‘there’ and ‘their’ sound the same, so it’s easy to „c . 
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ILI Phrasalverbs9 away/back 


0 Y Compare away and back: 


away - away from home back = back home 
_) We’re going away on holiday today. .) We'll be back in three weeks. 
away = away from a place, a person etc. back = back to a place, a person etc. 
() Sarah got into her car, started the engine () A: I’m going out now. 
and drove away. B: What time will you be back? 
.) I tried to take a picture of the bird, but _) After eating at a restaurant, we 
it flew away. walked back to our hotel. 
_) Idropped the ticket, and it blew away .) lvestill got Jane's keys. | forgot to 
in the wind. give them back to her. 
.) The police searched the house and .) When you've finished with that book, 
took away a computer. can you put it back on the shelf? 
In the same way you can say: In the same way you can say: 
walk away, run away, look away etc. go back, come back, get back, 


take something back etc. 


=a Other verbs + away 
get away = escape, leave with difficulty 


_) We tried to catch the thief, but she got away. 


get away with something = do something wrong without being caught 
() | parked in a no-parking zone, but | got away with it. | didn't have to pay a fine. 


keep away (from ...) = don't go near 
() Keep away from the edge ofthe pool. You might fall in. 


give something away - give it to somebody else because you don't want it any more 
‘Did you sell your bike? ‘No, | gave it away to a friend’ 


put something away - put it in the place where it is usually kept 
() When the children finished playing with their toys, they put them away. 


throw something away - put it in the rubbish 
_) lkeptthe letter, but | threw away the envelope. 


qux: Other verbs * back 
wave back / smile back / shout back / hit somebody back 


() l|waved to her, and she waved back. 


call/phone/ring (somebody) back - return a phone call 
.) Ican'ttalkto you now. I'll call you back in ten minutes. 


get back to somebody - reply to them by phone etc. 
.) l|senthim an email, but he never got back to me. 


L 


look back (on something) = think about what happened in the past 
() Myfirstjob was in a travel agency. | didn’t like it much at the time but, looking back on it, 
learnt a lot and it was a useful experience. 


pay back money, pay somebody back 
() Ifyou borrow money, you have to pay it back. 
() Thanksforlending me the money. l'll pay you back next week. 
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145.1 Look at the pictures and complete the sentences. 


She waved to him and It was d | rsppeda a £20 
he... waved. back ..... note and it... 


He tried to talkto her, but Ellie threw the ball to Ben and His shoes were worn out, so 
SHE JUST cac ING — : je —— 


|145.2| Complete the sentences. Use a verb + away or back. 


i 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


| was away all day yesterday. |..90t.baąck very late. 

| haven't seen our neighbours for a while. | think they must... eee s 

‘I’m going out now. ‘OK. What time will you n ?' 

| saw a man trying to break into a car. When he saw me, he e 

If you cheat in the exam, you might... sss with it or you might get caught. 


Be careful! That's an electric fence. Make sure you..." from it. 
He wasn't very friendly. | smiled at him, but he didn't... 


|145.3 | Complete the sentences. Use only one word each time. 


= 


co NONA C hN2 


The woman got into her car, started the engine and .... drove... away. 

This box could be useful, so | won't. luos _ it away. 

Jane doesn’t do anything at work. | don’ t know how she.. aeania NITIR 
lm going out now: Illi. back in about a an 1 hour. 

You should think more about the future. Don’t back all the time. 

Gary is very generous. He won some money in the lottery and „i it all away. 


PU s. Pack to you as soon as | have the information you need. 
| washed the dishes, dried them and oo them away. 


145.4 | Complete the sentences. Use the verb in brackets + away or back. 


1 A: Do you still have my keys? 
B: No. Don't you remember? 1....gave..them back to you yesterday. (give) 
2 A: Do you want this magazine? 
B: No, I’ve finished with it. You Can iis . (throw) 
3 A: How are your new jeans? Do they fit you OK? 
B: No, they're too tight. PM going to iiis to the shop. (take) 
4 A: Here’s the money you asked me to lend you. 
B: Thanks. ll ` .assoonaslcan. (pay) 
5 a: What happened to all the books yü used to have? 
B: I didn't want them any more, so 1... . (give) 
6 A: Did you phone Sarah? 
B: Yes, | left a message for her, but she hasn't i.e . (call) 
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Regular and irregular verbs 


Em Regular verbs 


If a verb is regular, the past simple and past participle end in -ed. For example: 


infinitive clean finish use paint stop carry 
past simple 

past participle 
For spelling rules, see Appendix 6. 


| cleaned finished used painted stopped carried 


For the past simple (| cleaned / they finished / she carried etc.), see Unit 5. 


We use the past participle to make the perfect tenses and all the passive forms. 
Perfect tenses (have/has/had cleaned): 

© Ihave cleaned the windows. (present perfect- see Units 7-8) 

() They were still working. They hadn't finished. (past perfect - see Unit 15) 
Passive (is cleaned / was cleaned etc.): 

() He was carried out of the room. (past simple passive) 

() This gate has just been painted. (present perfect passive) 


Eg Irregular verbs 


When the past simple and past participle do not end in -ed (for example, I saw / I have seen), the verb 
is irregular. 
With some irregular verbs, all three forms (infinitive, past simple and past participle) are the same. 
For example, hit: 
() Donthit me. (infinitive) 
O Somebody hit me as | came into the room. (past simple) 
C) lveneverhit anybody in my life. (past participle - present perfect) 
() George was hit on the head by a stone. (past participle — passive) 


| see Units 42-44 


With other irregular verbs, the past simple is the same as the past participle (but different from the 
infinitive). For example, tell — told: 

() Can you tell me what to do? (infinitive) 

She told me to come back the next day. (past simple) 

Have you told anybody about your new job? (past participle - present perfect) 

was told to come back the next day. (past participle - passive) 


EHE 


With other irregular verbs, all three forms are different. For example, wake — woke/woken: 
"ll wake you up. (infinitive) 

woke up in the middle ofthe night. (past simple) 

The baby has woken up. (past participle - present perfect) 

was woken up by aloud noise. (past participle - passive) 


E3613) 


Eg The following verbs can be regular or irregular: 


burn — burned or burnt smell — smelled or smelt 

dream — dreamed or dreamt[dremt]* spell — spelled or spelt 

lean — leaned or leant [lent]* spill — spilled ^ or spilt 

learn — learned or learnt spoil — spoiled or spoilt | , - 
pronunciation 


So you can say: 

©) Ileantoutofthe window. or |leaned out of the window. 

() Thedinnerhas been spoiled. or Thedinnerhas been spoilt. 
In British English the irregular form (burnt/learnt etc.) is more usual. For American English, see 
Appendix 7. 
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14 | List of irregular verbs 


Appendix 1 


infinitive past simple past participle infinitive past simple past participle 
be was/were been light lit it 

beat beat beaten lose lost ost 
become became become make made made 
begin began begun mean meant meant 
bend bent bent meet met met 
bet bet bet pay paid paid 
bite bit bitten put put put 
blow blew blown read read [red]* read [red]* 
break broke broken ride rode ridden 
bring brought brought ring rang rung 
broadcast broadcast broadcast rise rose risen 
build built built run ran run 
burst burst burst say said said 
buy bought bought see saw seen 
catch caught caught seek sought sought 
choose chose chosen sell sold sold 
come came come send sent sent 
cost cost cost set set set 
creep crept crept sew sewed sewn/sewed 
cut cut cut shake shook shaken 
deal dealt dealt shine shone shone 
dig dug dug shoot shot shot 

do did done show showed shown/showed 
draw drew drawn shrink shrank shrunk 
drink drank drunk shut shut shut 
drive drove driven sing sang sung 
eat ate eaten sink sank sunk 
fall fell allen sit sat sat 
feed fed fed sleep slept slept 
feel felt elt slide slid slid 
fight fought fought speak spoke spoken 
find ound ound spend spent spent 
flee fled fled spit spat spat 

fly flew flown split split split 
forbid forbade forbidden spread spread spread 
forget orgot forgotten spring sprang sprung 
forgive forgave forgiven stand stood stood 
freeze froze frozen steal stole stolen 
get got got/gotten stick stuck stuck 
give gave given sting stung stung 
go went gone stink stank stunk 
grow grew grown strike struck struck 
hang hung hung swear swore sworn 
have had had sweep swept swept 
hear heard heard swim swam swum 
hide hid hidden swing swung swung 
hit hit hit take took taken 
hold held held teach taught taught 
hurt hurt hurt tear tore torn 
keep ept ept tell told told 
kneel nelt nelt think thought thought 
know new nown throw threw thrown 
lay aid aid understand understood understood 
lead ed ed wake woke woken 
leave eft eft wear wore worn 
lend ent ent weep wept wept 
let et et win won won 

lie ay ain write wrote written 
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Appendix 2 
Present and past tenses 


present 


present 
perfect 


past 


past 
perfect 


simple 


continuous 


| do 
present simple (— Units 2-4) 


() Anna often plays tennis. 

(©) Iwork ina bank, but! don't enjoy it 
much. 

© Do you like parties? 

© Itdoesn't rain so much in summer. 


| am doing 
present continuous ( — Units 1, 3-4) 


OQ ‘Where’s Anna?’ ‘She’s playing tennis: 

() Please don’t disturb me now. m 
working. 

© Hello! Are you enjoying the party? 

() Itisn't raining at the moment. 


| have done 
present perfect simple 
(— Units 7-8, 10-14) 


"am 


Anna has played tennis many times. 


(J lve lost my key. Have you seen it 
anywhere? 

How long have you and Sam known 
each other? 

A: Isitstill raining? 

B: No, ithas stopped. 

_) The houseis dirty. | haven't cleaned it 
for weeks. 


| have been doing 
present perfect continuous 
(— Units 9-11) 


() Annaistired. She has been playing 

tennis. 

() You're out of breath. Have you been 

running? 

() How long have you been learning 

English? 

.) Itsstill raining. It has been raining 
all day. 

_) |haven’t been feeling well recently. 

Perhaps | should go to the doctor. 


| did 
past simple (— Units 5-6, 13-14) 
() Anna played tennis yesterday 


afternoon. 
| lost my key a few days ago. 


There was a film on TV last night, but we 


| was doing 
past continuous (— Unit 6) 


() Isaw Anna atthe sports centre 
yesterday. She was playing tennis. 

| dropped my key when | was trying to 
open the door. 

The TV was on, but we weren't 


didn't watch it. watching it. 
.) What did you do when you finished .) What were you doing at this time 
work yesterday? yesterday? 
I had done | had been doing 


past perfect (— Unit 15) 


It wasn't her first game of tennis. She 
had played many times before. 


They couldn't get into the house 
because they had lost the key. 


_) The house was dirty because | hadn't 
cleaned it for weeks. 


past perfect continuous (— Unit 16) 


©) Anna was tired yesterday evening 
because she had been playing tennis 
in the afternoon. 


() James decided to go to the doctor 
because he hadn’t been feeling well. 


For the passive, see Units 42-44. 
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Appendix 3 
The future 


E Listof future forms: 


Cie ae area 


"m leaving tomorrow. present continuous — Unit 19A) 
ytrain leaves at 9.30. present simple — Unit 19B) 

"m going to leave tomorrow. (be) going to — Units 20, 23) 

Ll leave tomorrow. will — Units 21-23) 

"ll be leaving tomorrow. future continuous — Unit 24) 

"ll have left by this time tomorrow. future perfect — Unit 24) 
hope to see you before | leave tomorrow. present simple — Unit 25) 


eS] Future actions 


We use 


OC 


We use 


)( 


the present continuous (Pm doing) for arrangements: 
m leaving tomorrow. lve got my plane ticket. (already planned and arranged) 
‘When are they getting married? ‘On 24 July? 


the present simple (I leave / it leaves etc.) for timetables, programmes etc. : 
My train leaves at 11.30. (according to the timetable) 
What time does the film begin? 


We use (be) going to ... to say what somebody has already decided to do: 


l've decided not to stay here any longer. I’m going to leave tomorrow. (orm leaving 
tomorrow.) 
"Your shoes are dirty’ ‘Yes, | know. m going to clean them. 


We use will (ll) when we decide or agree to do something at the time of speaking: 


a 


AG 


A: | don’t want you to stay here any longer. 

B: OK. PI leave tomorrow. (B decides this at the time of speaking) 
That bag looks heavy. PIU help you with it. 

won't tell anybody what happened. | promise. (won't = will not) 


3.3 | Future happenings and situations 


Most often we use will to talk about future happenings (something will happen’) or situations 
(‘something will be’): 


O 
O 


don't think John is happy at work. | think he'll leave soon. 
This time next year ’ll be in Japan. Where will you be? 


We use (be) going to when the situation now shows what is going to happen in the future: 


O 


Look at those black clouds. It’s going to rain. (you can see the clouds now) 


ETE Future continuous and future perfect 
Will be (do)ing = will be in the middle of (doing something): 


We use will have (done) to say that something will already be complete before a time in the future: 


LJ 


This time next week I'll be on holiday. I’ll be lying on a beach or swimming in the sea. 


We also use will be -ing for future actions (see Unit 24C): 


Whattime will you be leaving tomorrow? 


| won't be here this time tomorrow. PIU have already left. 


EU We use the present (not will) after when/if/while/before etc. (see Unit 25): 


pe 
E 


| hope to see you before I leave tomorrow. (not before I will leave) 
When you are in London again, come and seeus. (not When you will be) 
If we don't hurry, we'll be late. 
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Appendix 4 


Modal verbs (can/could/will/would etc.) 


This appendix is a summary of modal verbs. For more inform 


E Compare can/could etc. for actions: 


ation, see Units 21-41. 


4.2 | We use will/would/may etc. to say whether somethi 


can _) lean go out tonight. (=there is nothing to stop me) 

©) Ican't go out tonight. 
could () [could go out tonight, but I’m not very keen. 

() |couldn’t go out last night. (=| wasn’t able) 
a O aa | go out tonight? (=do you allow me?) 
will/won’t ©) [think Pll go out tonight. 

.) | promise | won't go out. 
would () | would go out tonight, but | have too much to do. 

() | promised | wouldn't go out. 
shall .) Shalligoouttonight? (= do you think it is a good idea?) 
should or z should i zu ; 
ought to l ought * go out tonight. (=it would be a good thing to do) 
must _) |must go out tonight. (=it is necessary) 

_) |mustn’t go out tonight. (=itis necessary that | do not go out) 
needn’t () |needn’t go out tonight. (citis not necessary) 

Compare could have ... / would have ... etc. : 
could () |could have gone out last night, but | decided to stay at home. 
would () Iwould have gone out last night, but | had too much to do. 
should or aioe , pts 
t " | . 

onghtto Q ought to have gone out last night. I’m sorry I didn't 
needn't OQ Ineedn't have gone out last night. (=! went out, but it was not necessary) 


ng is possible, impossible, probable, certain etc. 


Compare: 
will O ‘What time will she be here?  'She'll be here soon? 
would () She would be here now, but she’s been delayed. 
should or panes | f 
Q Tc lLbeh 
ought to S gughbte be here soon. (=| expect she will be here soon) 
may or may 
might or .) She j might; be here now. lm notsure. (- it's possible that she is here) 
could could 
must () She must be here. | saw her come in. 
can't () She can’t possibly be here. | know for certain that she's away on holiday. 


Compare would have .../ should have ... etc. : 


will () Shewill have arrived by now. (= before now) 

would () Shewould have arrived earlier, but she was delayed. 

shouldor  .. oe | : 

ought to _) |wonder where she is. She ought to have arrived by now. 

may or may 

might or (O She į might; have arrived. I'm notsure. (- it's possible that she has arrived) 
could could 

must () She must have arrived by now. (- l'm sure - there is no other possibility) 
can't () She can’t possibly have arrived yet. It's much too early. (= it's impossible) 
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Short forms (Pm / you've / didn't etc.) 


| 5.1 | In spoken English we usually say I’m / you've / didn’t etc. (short forms or contractions) rather 
than I am / you have / did not etc. We also use these short forms in informal writing (for 
example, a letter or message to a friend). 


When we write short forms, we use an apostrophe (’) for the missing letter(s): 


’m=lam you've = you have didn’t = did not 

| 5.2 | List of short forms: 
'm-am m 
's-isorhas he's | she’s | it's 
're-are you're | we're | they're 
"ve = have ’ve you've | we've | they've 
"L7 will PU | hell | she youll | we'll | they'll 
'd-wouldorhad | 'd | he'd | she'd you'd | we'd | they'd 


's can be is or has: 

She’s ill. (= She is ill.) 

She's gone away. (= She has gone) 
ts = let us: 

_) Let’s go now. (=Letus go) 


butl 


M 


’d can be would or had: 
() Pd see a doctor if | were you. (=| would see) 
O) Pd never seen her before. (=| had never seen) 


We use some of these short forms (especially ’s) after question words (who/what etc.) and after 
that/there/here: 
who's what's where's how's that's there's here's who'll there'll who’d 


O Who'sthat woman over there? (7 whois) 
© What's happened? (= what has) 
©) Doyouthinkthere'll be many people at the party? (= there will) 


We also use short forms (especially 's) after a noun: 
O Katherine's going out tonight. (= Katherine is) 
O My best friend's just got married. (= My best friend has) 


You cannot use'm /'s /?re /’ve /"ll /?d at the end of a sentence (because the verb is stressed in this 
position): 
C) '"Areyoutired?  'Yes,| am (not Yes, l'm.) 

©) Doyou know where sheis? (not Do you know where she's?) 


| 5.3 | Negative short forms 


isn’t - is not) don't - do not) haven't (-have not) 
aren't - are not) doesn't - does not) hasn't - has not) 
wasn't -wasnot) | didn't - did not) hadn't - had not) 
weren't (- were not) 

can't = cannot) couldn't — could not) mustn’t  (-mustnot) 
won't - will not) wouldn't =wouldnot) | needn't (=need not) 
shan't -shall not) | shouldn't  (»should not) | daren't - dare not) 


Negative short forms for is and are can be: 
he isn’t / she isn’t / itisn't or he’s not/she’s not / it's not 
you aren't / we aren't /they aren't. or you're not / we're not / they're not 
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Appendix 6 
Spelling 


matches 
washes 
washing 


washed 


Es Nouns, verbs and adjectives can have the following endings: 
noun + -s/-es (plural) books ideas 
verb + -s/-es (after he/she/it) | works enjoys 
verb * -ing working enjoying 
verb + -ed worked enjoyed 


adjective + -er (comparative) | cheaper quicker 


adjective * -est (superlative) cheapest  quickest 


adjective * -ly (adverb) cheaply quickly 


brighter 
brightest 


brightly 


When we use these endings, there are sometimes changes in spelling. These changes are listed below. 


| 6.2 | Nouns and verbs + -s/-es 


The ending is -es when the word ends in -s/-ss/-sh/-ch/-x: 


bus/buses miss/misses wash/washes 

match/matches search/searches box/boxes 
Note also: 

potato/potatoes tomato/tomatoes 

do/does go/goes 


FS Words ending in -y (baby, carry, easy etc.) 


If a word ends in a consonant" * y (-by/-ry/-sy/-vy etc.) 


y changes to ie before the ending -s: 


baby/babies story/stories country/countries secretary/secretaries 
hurry/hurries study/studies apply/applies try/tries 
y changes to i before the ending -ed: 
hurry/hurried study/studied apply/applied try/tried 
y changes to i before the endings -er and -est: 
easy/easier/easiest heavy/heavier/heaviest  lucky/luckier/luckiest 
y changes to i before the ending -ly: 
easy/easily heavy/heavily temporary/temporarily 
y does not change before -ing: 
hurrying studying applying trying 
y does not change if the word ends in a vowel" + y (-ay/-ey/-oy/-uy): 
play/plays/played monkey/monkeys enjoy/enjoys/enjoyed buy/buys 


An exception is: day/daily 
Note also: pay/paid lay/laid say/said 


ESTE verbs ending in -ie (die, lie, tie) 


If a verb ends in -ie, ie changes to y before the ending -ing: 
die/dying lie/lying tie/tying 


*ae i o u arevowel letters. 
The other letters (b c d f g etc.) are consonant letters. 
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| 6.5 | Words ending in -e (hope, dance, wide etc.) 


Verbs 
If a verb ends in -e, we leave out e before the ending -ing: 
hope/hoping smile/smiling dance/dancing confuse/confusing 


Exceptions are be/being and verbs ending in -ee: 
see/seeing agree/agreeing 


If a verb ends in -e, we add -d for the past (of regular verbs): 
hope/hoped smile/smiled dance/danced confuse/confused 


Adjectives and adverbs 
If an adjective ends in -e, we add -r and -st for the comparative and superlative: 
wide/wider/widest late/later/latest large/larger/largest 


If an adjective ends in -e, we keep e before -ly in the adverb: 
polite/politely extreme/extremely absolute/absolutely 


If an adjective ends in -le (simple, terrible etc.), the adverb ending is -ply, -bly etc. : 
simple/simply terrible/terribly reasonable/reasonably 


| 6.6 | Doubling consonants (stop/stopping/stopped, wet/wetter/wettest etc.) 


Sometimes a word ends in vowel + consonant. For example: 
stop plan rub big wet thin prefer regret 


Before the endings -ing/-ed/-er/-est, we double the consonant at the end. So p > pp, n> nn etc. 


For example: 
stop ppp stopping stopped 
plan nnn planning planned 
rub b— bb rubbing rubbed 
big £ gg bigger biggest 
wet ttt wetter wettest 
thin nnn thinner thinnest 


If the word has more than one syllable (prefer, begin etc.), we double the consonant at the end only if 
the final syllable is stressed: 


preFER / preferring / preferred perMIT / permitting / permitted 

reGRET / regretting / regretted beGIN / beginning 
If the final syllable is not stressed, we do not double the final consonant: 

VISit / visiting / visited deVELop / developing / developed 

HAPpen / happening / happened reMEMber / remembering / remembered 
In British English, verbs ending in -l have -Il- before -ing and -ed whether the final syllable is stressed 
or not: 

travel / travelling / travelled cancel / cancelling / cancelled 


For American spelling, see Appendix 7. 


Note that 

we do not double the final consonant if the word ends in two consonants (-rt, -lp, -ng etc.): 
start / starting / started help / helping / helped long / longer / longest 

we do not double the final consonant if there are two vowel letters before it (-oil, -eed etc.): 
boil / boiling / boiled need / needing / needed explain / explaining / explained 
cheap / cheaper / cheapest loud / louder / loudest quiet / quieter / quietest 


we do not double y or w at the end of words. (At the end of words y and w are not consonants.) 
stay / staying / stayed grow / growing new / newer / newest 
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Appendix 7 
American English 


There are a few grammatical differences between British English and American English: 


Unit BRITISH 


7A-Band_ | The present perfect is often used for new or 
13A recent happenings: 
() Pvelost my key. Have you seen it? 
() Sally isn't here. She's gone out. 


The present perfectis used with just and 
already: 
C) lmnothungry. ’ve just had lunch. 
() A: Whattime is Mark leaving? 
B: He's already left. 


AMERICAN 


The past simple is more common for new or 
recent happenings: 

© Ilost my key. Did you see it? 

() Sally isn’t here. She went out. 


The past simple is more common with just 
and already: 
C) I’m not hungry. | just had lunch. 
() A: What time is Mark leaving? 
B: He already left. 


17C have a bath, have a shower take a bath, take a shower 
have a break, have a holiday take a break, take a vacation 


Shall is unusual: 

() Iwill be late this evening. 
Should ...? and should we ...? are used to 
ask for advice etc. : 

O Which way should we go? 


21D Will or shall can be used with I/we: 
and 22D (©) | will/shall be late this evening. 


Shall I... ? and shall we ...? are used to ask 


for advice etc. : 
() Which way shall we go? 


British speakers use can't to say they believe 


something is not probable: 
() Sarah hasn’t contacted me. She 
can’t have got my message. 


You can use needn’t or don’t need to: 
() Weneedn't hurry. 
or We don't need to hurry. 


insist, demand etc. * should 
() linsisted that he should apologise. 
() We demanded that something 
should be done about the problem. 


Have you? / Isn't she? etc. 
©) A Lisaisn'tvery well today. 
B: Isn't she? What's wrong with her? 


l'd rather you did something 
() Areyou going to tell Anna, or would 
you rather | told her? 


Accommodation is usually uncountable: 
() There is plenty of excellent 
accommodation in the city. 


to/in hospital (without the) 
() Joe had an accident and was taken 
to hospital. 


American speakers use must not in this 
situation: 
() Sarah hasn't contacted me. She 
must not have gotten my message. 


Needn't is unusual. The usual form is don’t 
need to: 
() Wedon't need to hurry. 


insist, demand etc. + subjunctive (see Unit 34B) 
©) linsisted that he apologize" 
() We demanded that something be 
done about the problem. 


You have? / She isn't? etc. 
O X Lisaisn’t very well today. 
B: She isn’t? What's wrong with her? 


l'd rather you do something 
() Are you going to tell Anna, or would 
you rather | tell her? 


Accommodation can be countable: 
© There are plenty of excellent 
accommodations in the city. 


to/in the hospital 
© Joehadan accident and was taken 
to the hospital. 


* Many verbs ending in -ise in British English (apologise/organise/specialise etc.) are spelt with -ize (apologize/ 


organize/specialize etc.) in American English. 
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BRITISH 


Nouns like government/team/family etc. 
can have a singular or plural verb: 
() Theteamis/are playing well. 


the weekend / at weekends 
() Willyou be here at the weekend? 


the front / at the back (of a group etc.) 
(in a theatre) Let's sit at the front. 


different from or different to 
The film was different from/to 
what I'd expected. 


round or around 
©) Heturned round. or 
He turned around. 


fill in or fill out (a form etc.) 
©) Please fill in this form. or 
Please fill out this form. 


get on (with somebody) 
() Richard gets on well with his 
neighbours. 


knock down (a building) 
() Some old houses were knocked 
down to make way for a new 
shopping centre. 


do up a house etc. 
() That old house looks great now that 
it has been done up. 


BRITISH 


Burn, spell etc. can be regular or irregular 
(burned or burnt, spelled or spelt etc.). 


The past participle of get is got: 
O Your English has got much better. 
(= has become much better) 


Have got is also an alternative to have: 
© Pvegotacar. (=I have acar) 


British spelling: 
travel > travelling / travelled 
cancel —> cancelling / cancelled 


Appendix 7 


AMERICAN 


These nouns normally take a singular verb in 
American English: 
.) The team is playing well. 


on the weekend / on weekends 
() Will you be here on the weekend? 
in 


the front / in the back (of a group etc.) 
©) (ina theater) Let's sitin the front. 


ifferent from or different than 
.) The movie was different from/ 
than what l'd expected. 


around (not usually round) 
() Heturned around. 


fill out (a form) 
() Please fill out this form. 


get along (with somebody) 
() Richard gets along well with his 
neighbors. 


tear down a building 
() Some old houses were torn down to 
make way for a new shopping mall. 


fix up a house etc. 
() Thatold house looks great now that 
it has been fixed up. 


AMERICAN 


Burn, spell etc. are normally regular 
(burned, spelled etc). 


The past participle of get is gotten: 
©) Your English has gotten much better. 


Have got = have (as in British English): 
©) Pve got acar. 
American spelling: 


travel > traveling / traveled 
cancel — canceling / canceled 
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Additional exercises 


These exercises are divided into the following sections: 


Present and past (Units 1-6) 

Present and past (Units 1-14) 

Present and past (Units 1-17) 

Past continuous and used to (Units 6, 18) 
The future (Units 19-25) 

Past, present and future (Units 1-25) 

odal verbs (can/must/would etc.) (Units 26-36) 
if (conditional) (Units 25, 38-40) 

Passive (Units 42-45) 

Reported speech (Units 47-48, 50) 

-ing and to ... (Units 53-66) 

a/an and the (Units 69-78) 

Pronouns and determiners (Units 82-91) 
Adjectives and adverbs (Units 98-108) 
Conjunctions (Units 25, 38, 112-118) 
Prepositions (time) (Units 12, 119-122) 
Prepositions (position etc.) (Units 123-128) 
oun/adjective + preposition (Units 129-131) 
Verb + preposition (Units 132-136) 

Phrasal verbs (Units 137-145) 


sel 

ses 2-4 
ses 5-8 
se9 

ses 10-13 
ses 14-15 
ses 16-18 
ses 19-21 
ses 22-24 
se25 

ses 26-28 
se 29 

se 30 


Exerci 
Exerci 
Exerci 
Exerci 
Exerci 
Exerci 
Exerci 
Exerci 
Exerci 
Exerci 
Exerci 
Exerci 
Exerci 
Exercise 31 

Exercise 32 

Exercise 33 

Exercise 34 

Exercise 35 

Exercise 36 

Exercises 37-41 


Present and past 


Units 1-6, Appendix 2 


E Put the verb into the correct form: present simple (! do), present continuous (! am doing), 
past simple (! did) or past continuous (! was doing). 


1 Wecan go out now. ...!t ien t. raining... 


Katherine... Was. waiting 
. (I/ get) hungry. 

What... = 
The weather was horrible whati n 
(it / rain) hard. 


O14 0 N 


Louise usually .. 


op) 


A: : When | last saw you,. 8 
B: That's right, but in the end. 


Why... (you 


10 
direction. 
11 Lisa was busy when ssl 


exam today and si 
(we / not / stay) very long. 
WIRE TA l BlESE, oco: 


(he / not / believe) 
(1 / joke). 


12 ... (tel 
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.. (wait) for me when. 


. (you / do) in your spare ti 


t’s üsnally dry here at this time ofthe yea ainei edet 
waved to Ben, but he didn't see Me. csee 


. (it / not / rain) any more. 


| arrived. (1/ arrive). 
Let's go and have something to eat. 
me? Do you have any hobbies? 


.. (we / arrive). It was cold and 


(phone) me on Fridays, but 


| lene notj phone) last Friday. 


„(you / think) of moving to a new flat. 
(I / decide) to stay where | was. 

u Y look) at me like that? What’s the matter? 

(it / not / rain) much. 

(he / not / look) in my 


(we / go) to see her yesterday. She had an 
.. (she / prepare) for it. 


ate j not Want to disturb her, so . 


I Tor what happened orenera 
(he / think) that... 
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Present and past 


Additional exercises 


Ea Which is correct? 


Oo 0o -40») 01 3» CQ) hN2 


HH | HL pmBpiui nmi 
NouP UNEO 


18 


i Everything is going well. We -didn'thave- / haven't had any problems so far. 
(haven't had is correct) 

Lisa didn't go / hasn't gone to work yesterday. She wasn't feeling well. 
Look! That man over there wears / is wearing the same sweater as you. 
went / have been to New Zealand last year. 
didn't hear / haven't heard from Jess recently. | hope she’s OK. 

wonder why James is / is being so nice to me today. He isn't usually like that. 
Jane had a book open in front of her, but she didn't read / wasn't reading it. 
wasn't very busy. | didn't have / wasn't having much to do. 

t begins / It's beginning to get dark. Shalllturn on the light? 

After leaving school, Mark worked / has worked in a hotel for a while. 

When Sue heard the news, she wasn't / hasn't been very pleased. 

This is a nice hotel, isn’t it? Is this the first time you stay / you've stayed here? 

| need a new job. I’m doing / I’ve been doing the same job for too long. 

‘Anna has gone out. hi has she? What time did she go / has she gone?” 
‘You look tired’ ‘Yes, | layed / I’ve been playing basketball’ 

Where are you eae you come from? Are you American? 

I'd like to see Tina again. It's along time since | saw her / that | didn't see her. 
Robert and Maria have been married since 20 years / for 20 years. 


EN Complete each question using a suitable verb. 


B: 


10 


11 


12 


A: I’m looking for Paul. .... Have. you. seen... him? 
B: Yes, he was here a moment ago. 
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Units 1-14, Appendix 2 


A: Why did you go... to bed so early last night? 
B: | was feeling very tired. 
A: Where... at 
B: Just to the shop at the end ofthe street, P l only be ten minutes. 
 "—————— —— urea As ? 
B: No, only if there's something special on. 
A: Your house is lovely. How long... VOLE? 
B: Nearly ten years. 
^: How was your parents’ holiday? „sss à nice time? 
B: Yes, they really enjoyed it. 
AC. mM .. Sarah recently? 
B: Yes, we e had lunch together a few days c ago. 
A: Can you describe the woman you saw? What... 
B: A red sweater and black jeans. 
A: I’m sorry to keep you waiting. eee LONG? 
B: No, only about ten minutes. 
^: How long... E .to get from here to the airport? 
B: Usually about 45 minutes. n depends c on the traffic. 
p ——— — me Ist Tad DETOLE? 
6, this is the first time. | like it. 

AD. ess tO the United States? 

: No, never, ; but went to Canada a few years ago. 
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Additional exercises 


ea Use your own ideas to complete B’s sentences. 
i A What's Chicago like? Is it a good place to visit? 


B: I've no idea. Lye exer. POEM coccinea there. 
2 A: How well do you know Ben? 

B: Very well. We... since we were children. 
3 A: Did you enjoy your holiday? 

B: Yes, it was really good. It’s the best holiday nnn : 
4 A Is David still here? 

B: No, I'm afraid he isn't. i. aboutten minutes ago. 
5 A: Like your suit. | haven't seen it before. 

B: It’s new. It's the first time i. f 
6 a: How did you cut your knee? 

B: Fslipped and fel WNE RR NR OT tennis. 
7 A: Do you ever go swimming? 

B: Not these days. | haven't. a long time. 
8 A: How often do you go to the cinema? 

B: Very rarely. It's nearly a year. to the cinema. 
9 A: | bought some new shoes. Do you like them? 

B: Yes, they're very nice. Where... them? 


Present and past Units 1-17, 110, Appendix 2 


Put the verb into the correct form: past simple (! did), past continuous (! was doing), past 
perfect (I had done) or past perfect continuous (! had been doing). 


Yesterday afternoon Sarah 
(get) there, Paul 


(lie) on the sofa. The TV was on, 
(not / watch) it. He 
asleep and (snore) a (turn) the 
TV off and just then he ........ RON PUES (wake) up. 
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Last night I (just / go) to bed and 
a book when suddenly... c (hear) a noise. |... TEE 
(get) up to see what it was, but | (not / fedi tinm SO BI 

(go) back to bed. 


Where's my passport? 


Lisa had to go to New York last week, but she almost (miss) the 

plane. She... (Stand) in the queue at the check-in desk when she 
suddenly (realise) that she (leave) her 
passport at home. Fortunately she lives near the airport, so she ........ css (HAVE) 
time to take a taxi home to get it. She (get) barki to athe irat 

just in time for her flight. 


Come and 
have a drink. |! 


(meet) Peter and Lucy yesterday as | 
(walk) through the park. They... sss (DO) to the Sports Centre where they 
M tennis. They (go) to a cafe and 
(invite) me to join them, but | 
(arrange) to meet another friend and... (not / have) time. 


Ex Make sentences from the words in brackets. Put the verb into the correct form: present 
perfect (I have done), present perfect continuous (! have been doing), past perfect (! had 
done) or past perfect continuous (I had been doing). 


i Amandaissitting on the ground. She's out of breath. 
(she / run)... she. has been running. 


2 Where’s my bag? | left it under this chair. 

(SOMMEDORY /takë/ 1B). T""""L-"-————————— 
3 We were all surprised when Jess and Nick got married last year. 

(they / only / know / each other / a few weeks) 


4 It’s still raining. | wish it would stop. 
(it / rain / all day) .. " BM 
5 Suddenly | woke n^ was confused and didn’t know where was. 
(L/ dream) tt tnn 
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6 Itwas lunchtime, but | wasn't hungry. | didn’t want to ipsae 
(| / have / a big breakfast) 0. 
7 Every year Robert and Tina spend a few days at thes same hotel by thes sea. 
(they / go / there for years) 
8 I’ve got a headache. 
(I / have /it / since | got up) ... -— 
9 Next month Gary is going to run in a marathon. | 
(he / train / very hard for it) oceania aninniannnniniianiaiiniiannanianiinnnninniniininuiniinsnnennniannenienienien 


Put the verb into the correct form. 
Sarah and Joe are old friends. They meet by chance at a train station. 


SARAH: "Hello; JOG: (1) sette tese lf NOt) SEB) 
you for ages. How are vai 
JOE: lm fine. How about you? 
(2) ettet tus ca YOU IOOK)-Bood. 
SARAH: Thanks. You too. 
SNC aeee e A (you / go) somewhere or 
(A) ies, YOU / meet) somebody? 
JOE: MMC eee e to London for a business meeting. 


SARAH: Oh. (6)... s (YOU / often / i away on business? 
JOE: Quite OREN: yes. And youl? Where (7 ). om rod . (you / go)? 
SARAH: owhere. (8) tt Al j mes a jend. "Unfortunately 
her train (9) sss (DE) delayed - 
(10) ss ess (1 / wait) here for nearly an hour. 
JOE: How are your children? 
SARAH: They're all fine, thanks. The youngest (11) sss (JUSt / Start) 
school. 
JOE: How (12) oocccccsssssusussnenunuinianuiuisiaieiaieisisisisstsiseee (she / get) on? 
(13)... Ee .. (she / like) it? 
SARAH: Yes, (14) e (She / think) it's great. 
JOE: (15)... cess (YOU / work) at the moment? The last time | 
(16)... "— ES — ... (speak) to you, (17)... 
(you / work) for an insurance company. 
SARAH: That’s right. Unfortunately the company (18) s (go) out 


of business a couple of months after (19) ......... l 
work there, so (20) ooccccsussnnsnnsninsnnintnnieneniee - ( J lose) myjob.- 
JOE: And (21) m" T dy d WE? have) a job since then? 


„(I / start) 


SARAH: Nota permanent job. (22)... (I / have) a few temporary 
jobs. By the way, (23) sss. (YOU / see) Matt recently? 

JOE: Matt? He's in Canada. 

SARAH: Really? How long (24) neni (he / be) in Canada? 

JOE: About a year now. (25)... TS cec (1 / See) him a few days before 
(26)... m -the/ eo) ProT———— .. (he / be) 
unem ployed for manih SO (28)... bh e AS ebur .(he 3l decide) to try his 
luck somewhere else. (29) oo coosstnsnmnntntnstntntnntntnnnntntenintnteietee .. he/ really / look forward) 
to going. 

SARAH: So,what (30) e (he / do) there? 

JOE: | have no idea. (31) vances ccc (lZ not / hear) from him since 
(32) .. ma n . (he / leave]: Anyway, | have to go and catch my 


train. It was really good to see you again. 
SARAH: You too. Bye! Have a good trip! 
JOE: Thanks. Bye. 
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Additional exercises 


[m] Put the verb into the most suitable form. 


1 
2 
3 


4 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


Past continuous and used to Units 6, 18 


Who... ss (Invent) the bicycle? 

‘Do you still hais a iheadache?" ‘No, ... scs (dt / go). Pm OK now. 

was the last to leave the office last night. Everybody sko PEAS EE = 
home when lI... (leave). 
What.. "P ess (YOU / do) last weekend? oo. 
(you / go) anywhere? 

like your car. How long... So ec (YOU / have) it? 

t's a shame the trip was éancellėd. 4. ss (LOOK) forward to it. 
Jane is an experienced teacher and loves her job. —€———Ó— q (SMe beach) 
for 15 years. 
Emily... sos DU) a new dress last week, but... 
sie not Puer) it "g 
A few days ago... ss (1 / meet) a man at a party whose face... (be) 
very familiar. At first | couldn't think WETE see ect tte tet tete ted SEE) 
him before. Then suddenly sss (E / remember) who i. 
(he / be). 
"E (you / hear) of Agatha Christie? s (she / be) 
a writer Who... (die) in 1976. se (she / write) 
more than 70 detective novels, ÞUt EM .(L/ not / read) any of them. 
A WAA ate e Re .. (this word / mean)? 
Bele Os E eer TEENS ll / never / see) it before. Look it up in the 

dictionary. 
T NC "uu „(you / E to the theatre in time for the play last night? 
B: No, we were e late. By the time v we e got there,. 
(it / already / start). 

went to Sarah's room and s (KNOCK) on the door, but there 

cm (be) no answer. Either... es (She / go) out 
OP c (She / not / want) to see anyone. 
Dan asked me Show. to u use ethe photocopier. ........... Ie / never / use) 
it before, So... .. (he / not / know) what to do. 
Lisa. s s . (go) for a swim after work yesterday. .. 
(she / need) si some exercise a becäuse.. "—— n shes sit) in inan n office all 


day in front of a computer. 


E Complete the sentences using the past continuous (was/were -ing) or used to .... Use the 
verb in brackets. 


10 


haven't been to the cinema for ages now. We used. to..90... alot. (go) 
Ann didn't see me wave to her. She....was..looking... in the other direction. (look) 
„a lot, but | don't use my car very much these days. (drive) 

asked the taxi driver to sow down. She... P „too fast. (drive) 
Rosemary and Jonathan met for the first time when they... mE NIBUS 
same bank. (work) 
When | was a child, |... M eS MeL tk „a lot of bad dreams. (have) 

wonder what Joe is doing these days. He. ses, iN Spain when I last 
heard from him. (live) 

‘Where were you yesterday afternoon?’ ‘I... consti VOlleyball" (play) 

‘Do you do any sports? ‘Not these days, but n sss MOlleyball? (play) 
George looked very smart at the party. He... @ Very nice suit. (wear) 
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Additional exercises 


308 


The future Units 19-25, Appendix 3 


|10 | What do you say to Joe in these situations? Use the words given in brackets. Use the 
present continuous (! am doing), going to or will (PU). 


1 You have made all your holiday arrangements. Your destination is Jamaica. 
Joe: Have you decided where to go for your holiday yet? 
vou: ..Um..going. to Jamaica... (1/ go) 


2 You have made an appointment with the dentist for Friday morning. 
Joe: Shall we meet on Friday morning? 
YOUS can tO FEGOa tease nna E A A dup idest OR eh cest LB) 


3 You and some friends are planning a holiday in Spain. You have decided to rent a car, but 
you haven't arranged this yet. 
JoE: How do you plan to travel round Spain? By train? 


VOUS E E decem dM EE TE eee (WE / rent) 
4 Joereminds you that you have to call your sister. You completely forgot. 

JOE: Did you call your sister? 

YOU: No,lforgot. Thanks for reminding me. sss s (1 4 Call / now) 
5 You have already arranged to have lunch with Sue tomorrow. 

JOE: Are you free at lunchtime tomorrow? 

pou o In e 
6 Youarein a restaurant. You and Joe are looking at the menu. Maybe Joe has decided what to 


have. You ask him. 
YOU: What. 2 (YOU / have) 
Joe: |don’t know. | can't make up my mind. 


7 Joe is reading, but it's getting dark. He's having trouble reading. You turn on the light. 
JOE: It’s getting dark and it's hard to read. 
YOU: YES, eee (T / turn on) 


8 You and Joe are sitting in a room with the window open. It's getting cold. You decide to close 
the window. You stand up and walk towards it. 
Joe: What are you doing? 
YOU t ees (T 4 Close) 


Eg Choose the best alternative. 


1 < Are you doing.. anything tomorrow evening? ‘No, why?’ 
ADoyoudo  BAreyoudoing CWillyoudo (B isthe bestalternative) 
2 '|can'topen this bottle’ ‘Give it to me. suu 
Alopen Bl'l'iopen | Cl'm going to open 
3 ‘Is Emily here yet? ‘Not yet. l'll let you know as soon 8S 
Ashearrves B she’s arriving C she'll arrive 
4 ‘Are you free tomorrow afternoon? ‘NO, sss 
Alwork Bm working | Cl'll work 


5 What time is the film tonight? Su at 8.407 
Altstarts B Its goingto start C Itwill start 

6 ‘Are you going to the beach tomorrow? ‘Yes, if the weather... good 
Aisgoingtobe Bwillbe Cis 

T ‘What time oo tomorrow? ‘How about 8.30?’ 
Adowemeet Barewemeeting C shall we meet 

8 ‘When coe? Tomorrow’ 


A does the festival finish B is the festival finished ^ Cis the festival finishing 
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Additional exercises 


[E Put the verb into the most suitable form. Sometimes there is more than one possibility. 
i Ahas decided to learn a language. 
A: l've decided to try and learn a foreign language. 
B: Have you? Which language (1) .... are. you going. to. Learn... (you / learn)? 
A: Spanish. 
B: (2) isnt etc essa (YOU / dO) a course? 
A: VES Se cs emetuitetie e 
B: That's great. I'm sure (4) ee (you / enjoy) it. 
A: | hope so. But | think (5) ces (It / be) difficult. 


uw. (it / start) next week. 


2 Awants to know about B's holiday plans. 
A: E hear (1) ics (YOU / go) on holiday soon. 
B: That's right. (2) sss (we / go) to Finland. 
A: E hope (3) isses (YOU / have) a nice time. 
B: Thanks. (4) erreren rA ai .(1/ get) in touch with you when 


5) esses V A get) back and maybe we can meet sometime. 


3 Ainvites B to a party. 
Aj (1) ees (1 / have) a party next Saturday. Can you come? 

B: On Saturday? I’m not sure. Some friends of mine (2) s (come) to 

stay with me next week, but I think (3)... sss (they / leave) by 

Saturday. But if (4) oc ccccccsnnnnnnnnnnnniunnannaninnnanaese (they / be) still here, 


(5) eee  (L/not/ be) able to come to the party. 


A: OK. Well, tell me as soon as (6)... (you / know). 


B: Right. (7) eee (Lf Call) you during the week. 


4 Aand B are two secret agents arranging a meeting. They are talking on the phone. 
A: Well, what me TL) sco et rtt eere tens 
(we / meet)? 
B: Come to the cafe by the station at 4 o'clock. 


v ——————————— (| / wait) for you 


when (3) esee (YOU / arrive). 


cT" (1/ sit) by the window 
and (5) sss (| / Wear) a bright green sweater. 
A: OK. (6) it (Agent 307 / come) too? 
B: No, she can't be there. 
A Oh v) aae (| / bring) the documents? 
B: Yes. (8) ees (1 A explain) everything when 
c —— ———— (I / see) you. And don't be late. 


A: OK. (10) iiec (E / try) to be on time. 
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Additional exercises 


EOS Put the verb into the correct form. Choose from the following: 


o0» 0H mn 


present continuous (lam doing) will (Il) / won't 

present simple (I do) will be doing 

going to (I’m going to do) shall 
| feel a bit hungry. [think i (E/ have) something to eat. 
Why are you putting on your coat? . m (YOU / go) somewhere? 
What time won. THE (1/ phone): you tomorrow? About 10.30? 
Look! That plane is flying towards the airport. .. eese (it / land). 
We must do something soon, before... s (it / be) too late. 
l'm sorry you've decided to leave the com npany.. ess (1 A MISS) you 
when ees (YOU f go. 
eee M A give) you my phone number? If... 
(|/ give) you my number, sss — .. (you / call) me 
Are you still watching that programme? What iie. "n oo „(it / finish)? 
r|—————— neta |/go) toa wedding next weekend. My cousin 
————— ET iMd married. 
PIM not ready yet. s ~ (I / tell) you when... ` 
(I / be) ready. | promise .... "m NA tot) bein very y long, 

— “(| / have) my hair cut tomorrow. lve just made an appointment. 

Shew was very y rude to me. | won n’t speak to her again until... 


(she / apologise). 

| wonder where... " ee (We / live) ten years from now. 

What are you planning to do when... ess (YOU / finish) your course 
at college? 


Past, present and future Units 1-25 


EMI Use your own ideas to complete B's sentences. 


1 


2 


310 


A: How did the accident happen? 


B: |.. was. gong... too fast and couldn't stop in time. 

A: Isthat a new coat? 

SES M it a long time. 

A: Is that anew phone? 

B: Yes, l.. — "M „it a few weeks ago. 

A: | can 'ttalk to you right n now. . You can see ep m very busy. 

B: OK. la "— — ..back in about half an hour. 
A: This is a nice restaurant. E you come here often? 

B: No, it's the first time I... NETE. 

A: Do you do any sport? 

B: No, |. panenane tmn ODA, but pavet UP: 
A: l'm sorry I m late. 

B: That's OK. 1... m long. 

A: When you went to the US last year, was sit your first visit? 

B: No, |... is sess there twice before. 

A: Do you üliavea any i plans forthe weekend? 

B: Yes, |... ee —— .to a party on Saturday night. 
A: Do you ] know what Steve’ S doing these days? 

B: No, I... - T .him for ages. 

A: Will you ; still be here by the time get back? 

Be NO Iman aer a € by then. 
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EOS Robert is travelling in North America. He sends 


Additional exercises 


an email to a friend in Winnipeg (Canada). Put 
the verb into the most suitable form. 


(| / just / arrive) in Minneapolis. (2) 
(1/ travel) for more than a month now, and (3) (1/ begin) to 
think about coming home. Everything (4)... — — — — (LJ see) so far 
(be) really interesting, and (6) 


(1/ leave) Kansas City a week ago. (8)... 
(I / stay) there with Emily, the aunt of a friend from college. She was really helpful and 
hospitable and although (9)... .(1/ plan) to stay only a couple of 
days, (10) (I / end up) staying more than a week. 
(1/ enjoy) the journey from Kansas City to here. 
(| / take) the Greyhound bus and (13) 
some really interesting people - everybody was really friendly. 


So now I'm here, and (14)... .(1/ stay) here for a few days before 
e EEPE E aaecne (I / continue) up to Canada. lm not sure exactly when 
(| / get) to Winnipeg - it depends what happens while 
..(1/ be) here. But (18) (1/ let) you 
know as soon as (19)... (|/ know) myself. 


BO) —— (I / stay) with a family here - they're friends of some 
people I know at home. Tomorrow Q1) (we / visit) some people 
they know who (22) (build) a house by a lake. It isn't 

finished yet, but (23)... .(it/ be) interesting to see what it's like. 
Anyway, that's all for now. (24) (1/ be) in touch again soon. 


Modal verbs (can/must/would etc.) 


Which alternatives are correct? Sometimes only one alternative is correct, and sometimes 


two of the alternatives are possible. 


1 ‘What time will you be home tonight? ‘I’m not sure. I... A. or. P... late’ 
(Ajmay be  (Bimightbe | Ccan be (both A and B are correct) 


2 |cantfind the theatre tickets. They sl out of my pocket. 
A must have fallen B should have fallen C had to fall 
3 Somebody ran in front of the car as | was driving. Luckily, I. justin time. 


A could stop B could have stopped C managed to stop 
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Units 26-36, Appendix 4 


311 


Additional exercises 


10 


TI 


12 


13 


14 


15 


We have plenty of time. We... „yet. 
Amustntgo B don't have to go € don' t need to go 


| didn't go out yesterday. 1... with my friends, but | didn't feel like it. 


Acouldgo B could have gone C must have gone 


| looked everywhere for Helen, but 1... her. 
A couldn't find B couldn't have found C wasn't able to find 


"What do you think of my theory? ‘You. 
Acouldbe  Bmustbe | Cmightbe 


„right, but lm not sure’ 


Our flight was delayed. We... ..fortwo hours. 


Amustwait B must have waited ‘Chad to wait 
I’m not sure whether I'll be free on Saturday. |... 


Amusthaveto work B may have to work c might have to wotlk 
At first they didn’t believe me when I told them what had happened, but in the end 


Eccc, them that | was telling the truth. 


A was able to convince B managed to convince C could convince 


| promised I'd call Amy this evening. |... 


A mustn'tforget B needn'tforget C don't have to forget 
Why did you leave without me? You... — .for me. 
A must have waited B had to wait € should have waited 


Lisa called me this morning. She suggested „o 


A we have B we should have C to have 


lunch together. 


That jacket looks good on you. ss. it more often. 
A You'd better wear B You should wear C You pi to wear 


Do you think | should buy a car? What... 
Awillyoudo B would you do C should: you ido. 


Complete the sentences using the words in brackets. 


I 


Ko) 


11 


12 


312 


Don't phone them now. (might / have) 
They might. be having... lunch. 
| ate too much and now | feel sick. (shouldn't / eat) 


..in my position? 


VECES a .so much. 


| wonder why Tom didn't call me. (must/forget) - 
He. A a du ae tni 
Why did y you 1 80 home: so ear rly? (needn't / go) 


TOU otc ate m ret idt eatis OME SO: Gal 


You've signed the contract. (can't / change) 


mavit 

l'm not sure where the children are. (may / watch) 
They ss. usen [V 

saw Laura standing outside thec cinema. ic (must / wait) 
She.. ps .for somebody. 

He was in prison iat the ame that thec crime was scommitt ed. (couldn’t/ do) 
AG c DUE acetal LN 
Why are you so late»: should / be) 
YOU dene t ert pibe oett eto toetidteatessess Nean hourdgo: 
Why didn't you contact me? (could / phone) 
Doi me. 

l'm surprised you weren't told that the road was dangerous. (should / warn) 
YOU sl M c DE M MU elbobtib: 
We had a great day at the beach yesterday. (ought / come) 


VOU Se ccce aue d e arene ccu e UTERIS: 
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Additional exercises 


| as | Complete B’s sentences using can/could/might/must/should/would + the verb in brackets. 
In some sentences you need to use have: must have... / should have... etc. In some 
sentences you need the negative (can’t/couldn’t etc.). 


1 a: m hungry. 

B: But you've just had lunch. You Sant be.. hungry already. (be) 
2 A I haven't seen our neighbours for ages. 

B: No. They... must have. gone... away. (go) 
3 A: What's the weather like? Is it raining? 

B: Not at the moment, but it ess ater. (rain) 
4 A: Where's Julia? 

BE Il mrBobSUte: SI oett ete ns OLI, (DO) 
5 A: | didn't see you at Michael's party last week. 

B: No, | Nad to work that night, SO I... sacas na . (go) 
6 A: | think! saw Ben in town this morning. 

B: NO, YOU iie sss him this morning. He's away on holiday. (see) 
7 A: What time will we get to Sue's house? 

B: Well, it takes about one and a half hours, so if we leave at 3 o'clock, we 

"- " "— ..there by 4.30. (get) 

8 A: When v was isthe last time y you saw Max? 

B: Years ago. l.. nues ees Dim If I saw him now. (recognise) 
9 A: Did you hear the explosion? 

B: What explosion? 

A: There was a loud explosion about an hour ago. You... bu iU ocean cele (eal) 

10 A: We weren't sure which way to go. In the end we tu med right. 
B: You went the wrong Way. YOU Less E (turn) 


if (conditional) Units 25, 38-40 


EOS Put the verb into the correct form. 


1 Ifyou found.. a wallet in the street, what would you do with it? (you / find) 
2 I'd better hurry. My friend will be annoyed if lm mot... on time. (1/ not/ be) 
3 Ididn't realise that Gary was in hospital. If... ld known... he was in hospital, | would 
have gone to visit him. (I / know) 
4 Ifthe doorbell... re " , don't answer it. B 
5 |can't decide what to de: What would you do if... ess ME? (you / be) 
: What shall we do tomorrow? 
: Well, if. . ss a nice day, we can go to the beach. (it / be) 
: Let's go to the beach. 
: No, it's not warm enough. If... . " wo. warmer, l'd go. (it/ be) 
: Did you go to the beach yesterday? 
: No, it was too cold. If... — oo. warmer, we might have gone. (it / be) 
Sls cut bt enough money yto go anywherei in the world, where would you 
go? (you / have) 
10 Ididn't have my phone with me, so | couldn't call you. | would have called you if 
T ..my phone. (I / have) 
11 The accident was your fault. If you'd been driving more carefully, s hh s 
"D . (it/ not / happen). 
12 A: X Why doy you watch the news every day? 
B: Well, if... eos cess it, I Wouldn't know what was happening in the 
world. (| / etd WENCH 


n 
E 2» mS Uu—-- 
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Additional exercises 


| 20 | Complete the sentences. 
i Lisa is tired all the time. She shouldn't go to bed so late. 
If Lisa... didn’t go... to bed so late, she... wouldn't be _ tired all the time. 
2 It’s getting late. | don’t think Sarah will call me now. 
ld be surprised if Sarah. mM .. OW. 
3 l'm sorry I disturbed you. 1 didn't haw: you were e busy. 
JP csmnnnnannnnninannannanianane .you were busy, Ll... cs YOU, 
4 There are a lot of accidents on this road. There is no speed limit. 
There.. m ..SO many accidents if... ees, d Speed limit. 
5 You didn' 't tell me e about the problem, so | didn't try to help y. you. 
p — .. the problem, . ———— m (o UR 
6 tstarted to rain, , but fortunately l had an umbrella. 
— ——— ——— — very Wet Uf een an umbrella. 
7 Mark failed his driving test. He was very nervous and that's why he failed. 
f he es SO NEPVOUS, NE is. the test. 


EY Use your own ideas to complete the sentences. 


Yol ero rro Tut Ce) o a PER NR RR f 
dhave gone dcum on ae E E E EE 
mea e a GL IAN SS epee eects A O E td naga tren eiateaN Gone 
fI had more free time, tt t d 
fyousiveme Cla a MN Fels RR OE i 
Wiowguldyou phone I DR RR ENE T E NEEN ENT OO AOE REER ? 
We wouldn't have been late if... t 
!Hlofor- qne Io]-Ros-idcano m 
f I'd done better at the interview, 

YOU wouldnt pe RUNE Zr A] RRMTPPTT——-—-————————— 
Cities would be nicer places if... t 
fthere wasin internet, sestertia a a a i iot ] 


Units 42-45 


E Put the verb into the most suitable passive form. 


1 There's somebody behind us. | think....we're. being followed... (we / follow). 
A mystery is something that....can’t. be. explained... (can't / explain). 
We didn't play football yesterday. The game... - eee. (CANCEL). 
TRET esses s ee (repair). it's working again r now. 
The village chuth., t (restore) atthe moment. The work is 
almost finished. 
The tower is the oldest part of the church. eee (it / believe) to be 
over 600 years old. 
7 Ifl didn’t do my job properly, secserssres m .. (1 / would / fire). 
8 A: | left a newspaper on the desk last night and it isn "theren now. 
B ccm eee (it / db MA away. 
9 Joelearnt tos swim n when hew Was very OUR. "———— mar teach) DY 
his mother. 
10 After. ess (arrest), | was taken to the police station. 
Venn (YOU / ever / arrest)?" ‘No, never’ 
12 TO pep E daa mt otn (report) to (injure) 
in an accident at a factory in Birmingham early this morning. 


OANA 01 i» UNE 


m. me 
e oO 


pà 
N 


O14 0 hN 


a 
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Additional exercises 


| 23 | Put the verb into the correct form, active or passive. 
This house is quite old. It.. was bud... (build) over 100 years ago. 


1 


AWUN 


O OND C1 


10 
LT 
12 


built 


‘Is your car still for sale? ‘No, |... 


can't find my umbrella. Somebody ............. 
ts a serious problem. | don't know how it... 


We didn't leave early enough. We... 
Very often when | travel by plane, my flight ....... 
.. (build) across the river. Work started last year 
and the bridge a 


Anew Ddoe cioara — 


A: Is the house at the end of the Beet still for saler 


y grandfather was a builder. He.. buut... (build) this house many years ago. 


... (sell) it? 


nau" (make). It's inevitable. 
ts not a good idea to leave your car unlocked. It... s . (might / steal). 
y bag has disappeared. It... ss 


. (must / steal). 
m" (must / take) it by mistake. 


(expect) to open next year. 


EE Read these newspaper reports and put the verbs into the most suitable form. 


Winton Castle (1) 
in a fire last night. The fire, which 
(discover) at about 
9 o'clock, spread very quickly. Nobody 
(injure), but two 


. (damage) 


people had to (4) ... 
(rescue) from an upstairs room. A mmber of 
paintings (5) sce 
„(believe / destroy). 
(not / know) 


Paxham yesterday a shop assistant 
c (force) to hand 
er -£500 after (2 2 "—— A 
(threaten) by a man with a knife. "Ther man 
escaped in a car which (3) 
(steal) earli 


(later / find) in a car park where it 
t Ue " bandon) by the 
thief. Aman (6) 

(arrest) in connection with the robbery and 


(still / question) by the police. 
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Repair work started yesterday on the 

Paxham-Longworth road. The road 

1. C .. (resurface) 

and there will be long delays. Drivers 

2). M . (ask) to use 

an alternative route if possible. The work 

3 (expect) to 

asttwo weeks. Next Sunday the road 

"OPES (close), and 
... (divert). 


... (take) 


A woman (1)... Meo 

to hospital after her car collided with 2 a 

lorry near Norstock yesterday. She 
(allow) home 


for an hour after the accident, and traffic 
had to (4) 
A police inspector said afterwards: ‘The 
woman was lucky. She could (5) 

o (kill): 
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Additional exercises 


Reported speech Units 47-48, 50 


ES Complete the sentences using reported speech. 


Can | speak to Paul, please? Paul has gone out. | don’t know 
when he'll be back. 
Do you want to leave a message? 
Pil CLL again later. 
"s a 


A woman phoned at lunchtime yesterday and asked . I told 
" and. 

. asked... of P " - me 

, but she said ........ . e e Mu ; ...... later. 


But she never did. 


We have no record of a Do you have any 
reservation in your name. i rooms free anyway? 


We're sorry, but 
the hotelis full. 
| went to London recently, but my visit didn't begin well. | had reserved a hotel room, but 
when | got to the hotel they told... 
. When | asked . 


they said... c but... 
There was nothing could do. I just had to look for somewhere else to stay. 


(why are you visiting the country? ^X 


Iramicgr.:linn 
ia Gi STI We're on holiday. 


(How long do you intend to stay? NW 


Where will you be 
staying during your visit? 


After getting off the plane, we had to queue for an hour to get through immigration. Finally, 

it was our turn. The immigration officer asked us... ; 
EEE VE a PE E A N E VE E A E are ; 

Then he wanted to know 


l'll phone you from the 
airport when arrive. 


A: What time is Sue arriving this afternoon? 
B: ADOUE LATER, She sad ua ertet cease btu cece tabaci 


A: Aren't you going to meet her? 
B. NoO:Shie Sale TOL at tete terae a e Ra d ac bu tatibus Oe Sella 
c m —————— ———— — a 
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What's your job? 
7 your own business! ) 


XC. How much do you earn? ) ^ 


4, YOU 
4, 


A few days ago a man phoned from a marketing company and started asking me questions. He 
wanted to know... ss and asked T 
a | don't like people phoning and asking qüedions like that, 
SO OIG a R E a a a aaa aende the Call. 


Pll be at the EARLIER 
restaurant at 7.30. | | know where the restaurant is. ) 


Phone me if 
s there's a problem. 


LOUISE 
Sarah and Louise are in a restaurant waiting for Paul. 
SARAH: IWonderwhere Paulis. Hesaid...ss ertet tete tte e 
LoUISE: Maybe he got lost. 
SARAH:- Jdontthinkso: Hesalg;. etti tosta oett aote tope esed dde 
And | told 


(don'ttike bananas, so don't buy 5 ^ 
JANE 


Five minutes later 

JOE: Isthere anything to eat? 

JANE: You just said... — — 

Joe: Well, | am now. td lovea banana. 

JANE: A Danana? BUC YOU said... state entente etna ecelesie aa 
AMoelom P -—————————————— à i 


|26 | Put the verbs into the correct form. 


1 How old were you when you learnt ...to. drixe...? (drive) 

don't mind walking.. home, but I'd rather....ge....a taxi. (walk, get) 

can't make a decision. | keep ...... scs. MY mind. (change) 

He had made his decision and need. "T cei NIS mind. (change) 

Why did you change your decision? What made you ess YOUF mind? 
(change) 
6 Itwasareally good holiday. | really enjoyed s. by the sea again. (be) 


UAWN 
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7 Didlreally tell you | was unhappy? | don't remember... that. (say) 
8 FREMEMbBE sss sss. Tom tomorrow. ‘OK. | won't forget’ (call) 

9 The water here is not very good. ld avoid nn tif] were you. (drink) 
10 | pretended oo "Interested in the conversation, but really it was very 
boring. (be) 

11 lgotupand looked out of the window... What the weather was 
ike. (see) 

12 | don’t have far to go. It’s NOt worth ne A taxi. (take) 

13 [havea friend who claims... able to speak five languages. (be) 

14 llike....s carefully about things before... 

a decision. (think, make) 

15 |hada flatin the centre of town but I didn't like... there, SO | 
decided eaa . (live, move) 

16 Steve used... ss A footballer. He had to stop es 
because of an injury. (be, play) 

17 After. sss Dy the police, the man admitted .. n 

the car but denied sl „~at 100 miles an hour. (stop, steal, drive) 

18 A: How do you make this machine .. sess 2 (work) 

B: PM not sure. Try is that button and see what happens. (press) 


Make sentences from the words in brackets. 
1 |can'tfind the tickets. (I/ seem / lose / them) 
| seem to have lost them. 


2 | don’t have far to go. (it / not / worth / take / a taxi) 
It's not worth taking a taxi. 


3 I’m feeling a bit tired. (| / not / fancy / go / out) 

4 James srt very reliable. (he / tend / forget / things) 

re ee ee 

6 Theres nobody at home. (everybody /seem / gout) 

7 We don't like our apartment. (we / think / move) 

8 The vase was very valuable. vee ee 

9 |wanted to get to the station "— , mx " afraid / miss / my train) 
10 I|don’t recommend the movie. (it / not / worth / see) 
11 lm very tired after that long walk. (I / not / used / walk / so far) 
12 Sueison holiday. She called me yesterday and sounded happy. (she / seem / enjoy / herself) 
13 Dan took lots of pictures while he was on holiday. (he / insist / show / them to me) 
iM doniewadttdothetoppiia, üsiher/semebodyde de) —— 
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ESN Complete the second sentence so that the meaning is similar to the first. 


1 


14 


12 


was surprised | passed the exam. 
Did you manage to solve the problem? 
don't read newspapers any more. 


've given up. 
'd prefer not to go o out tonight. 


He finds it difficult to sleep at night. 
He has trouble „s eee 
Shall | phone you this evening? 


obody saw me come in. 

came in without... — 

Some people said iy was a cheat. 

was accused .. ES rem 
twill be good tos see ethem again. 


What do you think I should do? 

What do you advise me. 

t’s a pity | couldn't go out withry you i last night, 
’d like .. TN PIPER 

wish I'd taken your r advice. 


Put in a/an or the where necessary. Leave the space empty if the sentence is 
already complete. 


1 


1 


9 


nice hotel by... Ne... sea. 


company. 


m NOT very good player. 


and we're going to cinema. 


When... unemployment is high, it's difficult for people to find . 


n big problem. 


Did you succeed ...àn. solving. We. problem oo cocsuusnuunniunnnunninunininnnninininunnnunnnnnnnnnninnnnnn 


Pons io Bp ———À— 


"ti lookirig TOFWAEQ...ss tdt etse t prt tt 


Helen is ......... economist. She lives in onc. United States and works for 


love one .Sport, especially ......... tennis. | play two or three times ....... 


Additional exercises 


didn't expect 10. PASS. Me OXON d 


'd rather. tts 


Dun LEE ? 


Riu c Er LEE 


Units 69-78 


don't usually js staying at........... hotels, but last summer we spent two weeks at......... very 


. week if | can, but 


won't be home for... dinner this evening. I’m meeting some friends after work 


There was... accident as | was going home last night. Two people were taken to 
ee hospital. I think... most accidents are caused by ........... people driving too fast. 


A: What's s. name of... hotel where you're staying? 


B: ........ Ambassador. It’s in... Queen Street in oii city centre. It's near... station. 


| have two brothers. 000... older one is training to be... pilot. oo. 


At ce school. When he leaves .......... school, he wants to go to... 
MUN law. 
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Pronouns and determiners 


Units 82-91 


EJ Which alternatives are correct? Sometimes only one alternative is correct, and sometimes 


two alternatives are possible. 


i |don’t remember...A... about the accident. (Ais correct) 
(Aanything ^ Bsomething ^ Cnothing 


2 Chris and | have known won 
A us Beachother C ourselves 


€ 


3 'How often do the buses run?' 
AAI | BEach  CEvery 


4 |shouted for help, but... 


Lp came. 
Anobody  Bno-one C anybody 


5 Last night we went out with some friends Of sss 


Aus B our C ours 


6 Itdidn’t take us a long time to get here. sl 
Altwasn’t much B There wasn’t much 


7 Canlhave.... ss Milk in my coffee, please? 


Aalitle Bany | Csome 
8 Sometimes | find it difficult to — 
A concentrate — Bconcentrateme C concentrate myself 
9 There's ni 
Asomething | Banything C nothing 
10 Idrink. m „~ water every day. 
Amuch  Balotof Clots of 
1l N ss in the city centre are open on Sunday. 


AMostofshops B Most of the shops 


12 There were about twenty people in the photo. | didn’t recognise... 


Aany  Bnone  Ceither 


13 Pve been waiting „u for Sarah to phone. 
Aallmorning | Bthewhole morning  Callthe morning 


14 |can'tafford to buy anything in this shop. s. 
AAllis | BEverythingis |. CAllare 


Adjectives and adverbs 


For quite along time. 


.. twenty minutes; 


ss traffic. 
C It wasn't a lot 


..on at the cinema that | want to see, so there's no point in going. 


C The most of the shops 


css Of them. 


o». SO expensive. 


Units 98-108 


Em There are mistakes in some of these sentences. Correct the sentences where necessary. 


Write ‘OK’ if the sentence is already correct. 


i The building was total destroyed in the fire. 

2 |didn'tlike the book. It was such a stupid story. 

3 Thecityis very polluted. It's the more polluted place 
l've ever been to. 


4 |was disappointing that | didn't get the job. | was well-qualified 


and the interview went well. 
5 |t's warm today, but there's quite a strong wind. 
Joe works hardly, but he doesn't get paid very much. 
7 The company’s offices are in a modern large building. 
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totally destroyed 


Units 25, 38, 112-118 


Additional exercises 


Dan is a very fast runner. | wish | could run as fast as him. 

| missed the three last days of the course because | was ill. 
You don't look happy. What's the matter? 

The weather has been unusual cold for the time of the year. 
The water in the pool was too dirty to swim in it. 

| got impatient because we had to wait so long time. 

Is this box big enough or do you need a bigger one? 

This morning | got up more early than usual. 


ES Which is correct? 


O14 0 N 


O OND 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


Prepositions (time) Units 12, 119-122 


l'Il try to be on time, but don't worry if / when- l'm late. (if is correct) 
Don't throw that bag away. If / When you don't want it, l'Il have it. 
Please report to reception if / when you arrive at the hotel. 
We've arranged to go to the beach tomorrow, but we won't go if / when it's raining. 
Tanya is in her final year at school. She still doesn't know what she's going to do if / when 
she leaves. 
What would you do if / when you lost your keys? 
hope lIl be able to come to the party, but I'll let you know if / unless | can't. 
don't want to be disturbed, so don't phone me if / unless it's something important. 
Please sign the contract if / unless you're happy with the conditions. 
like travelling by ship as long as / unless the sea is not rough. 
You might not remember the name of the hotel, so write it down if / in case you forget it. 
t's not cold now, but take your coat with you if / in case it gets cold later. 
Take your coat with you and then you can put it on if / in case it gets cold later. 
They always have the TV on, even if / if nobody is watching it. 
Even / Although | left home early, | got to work late. 
Despite / Although we've known each other a long time, we're not particularly close friends. 
"When did you leave school? ‘As / When I was 177 
think Amy will be very pleased as / when she hears the news. 


ea Putin one ofthe following: at on in during for since by until 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
T 
8 
9 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Jack has gone away. He'll be back... a week. 

We're having a party... Saturday. Can you come? 

've got an interview next week. It's... Tuesday morning iue. 90. 

Sue isn't usually here... weekends. She goes away. 

The train service is very good. The trains are nearly always... time. 

t was a confusing situation. Many things were happening... the same time. 
couldn't decide whether or not to buy the sweater. .the end | decided not to. 

The road is busy all the time, even... night. 
met a lot of nice people ou... my stay in New York. 

saw Helen ............... Friday, but | haven't seen her... then. 

Robert has been doing the same job........................ five years. 

Lisa's birthday is... the end of March. I’m not sure exactly which day it is. 

We have friends staying with us... the moment. They're staying ............. Friday. 
f you're interested in applying for the job, your application must be received ~ Friday. 
m just going out. | won't be long - I'll be back. „ten minutes. 
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Additional exercises 


Prepositions (position and other uses) Units 123-128 


E Put in the missing preposition. 


i l'dlove to be able to visit every country o the world. 
Jessica White is my favourite author. Have you read anything... her? 
There's a small shop -the end of this road. 
Tom is away at the moment. H8S holiday. 
We live... the country, a long way from the nearest town. 
've got a stain my jacket. l'll have to have it cleaned. 
We WEN vances party... Lisa's house on Saturday. 
Boston is ............... the east coast of the United States. 
Look at the leaves oo. „that tree. They're a beautiful colour. 
"VE never been e Japan, but I'd like to go very much. 

ozart djed Vienna in 1791... the age of 35. 
ATE you this photo?’ ‘Yes, that's me, the left’ 
We went.............. the theatre last night. We had seats the front row. 
f you want to turn the light on, the switch is... the wall... the door. 
twas late when we arrived... the hotel. 
couldn't decide what to eat. There was nothing the menu that | liked. 
We live... a tower block. Our apartment is the fifteenth floor. 
Some parts of the film were a bit stupid, but... the whole | enjoyed it. 
"When you paid the restaurant bill, did you pay cash? ‘No, I paid „n credit card? 
‘How did you get here? Did you come... thE DUS?” ‘NO, car? 
watched a really interesting programme wu... TV last night. 
Helen works for a large company. She works wc the customer services department. 
Anna spent two years working ............... London before returning ................ Italy. 
How was your trip ............. the beach? Did you have a good day? 
On our first day in Paris, we went atrip round the city. 


Noun/adjective * preposition Units 129-131 


ESM Put in the missing preposition. 


i The plan has been changed, but nobody seems to know the reason „this. 
Don't ask me to decide. I’m not very good ............... making decisions. 

Some people say that Sue is unfriendly, but she's always very nice oo. me. 
What do you think is the best solution... the problem? 

Recently there has been a big increase ......... thenumber of tourists visiting the city. 
He lives a rather lonely life. He doesn't have much contact ................ other people. 

Paul is a keen photographer. He likes taking pictures wu... people. 

ichael got married „u a woman he met when he was studying at college. 

He's very brave. He's not scared oo anything. 

'm surprised ............. the traffic today. | didn't think it would be so busy. 

Thank you for lending me the guidebook. It was full... useful information. 

’m afraid I’ve had to change my plans, so | can't meet you tomorrow. I’M sorry sl that. 


OMAN DO 4 0 MN 


PRPrPrPrP Pe 
OBWNFH o 


N N NN HB FF H 
WNrF OO ON o 


N ON 
U 


OMAN ADO BW N 


m. e 
e oO 


m. 
N 
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Verb + preposition 


ES Complete each sentence with a preposition where necessary. If no preposition is necessary, 


leave the space empty. 


«€ co -410» 014» C0 N20 BE 


MN HB HB o H|B HB HB RP RP RP RP 
OO ANA UO A UNEO 


She works quite hard. You can't accuse her... 


Who's going to look 


| need to call... 
The river divides the city 


Additional exercises 


.. being lazy. 


your children while you're at work? 

The problem is becoming serious. We have to discuss it. 

The problem is becoming serious. We have to do something... it. 
| prefer this chair... the other one. It's more comfortable. 

the office to tell them | won't be at work today. 
two parts. 
"What do you think... your new boss?’ 
Can somebody please explain cn 
| said hello to her, but she didn't answer... 


‘She’s all right, | suppose" 
me what | have to do? 
me. 


‘Do you like staying at hotels? ‘It depends wu. .the hotel" 


€ 


‘Have you ever been to Borla?’ 
You remind Me 


What's funny? What are you laughing... 


What did you do with all the money you had? What did you spend it... 

. money, don't give him any. 
keeping her waiting so long. 

a EE everything she'd done. 


If Alex asks „iii 
| apologised . 


YOU... 
Sail... 


Lisa was very helpful. | thanked.. teats 


Phrasal verbs 


A says something and B replies. Which goes with which? 


o, I’ve never heard ccc 
.. somebody | knew a long time ago. You look just like her. 
This is wonderful news! | can't believe 
George is not an idealist - he believes... 


being practical. 
3 


/[B 


co N a C1 A^ w N e 
1 
=y 


l'm too warm with my coat on. 
This jacket looks nice. 


Your reference number is 318044BK. 


is room is in a mess. 


What's 45 euros in dollars? 


How was the mistake discovered? 


m not sure whether to accept their 
offer or not. 


9 |needa place to stay when I’m in 


London. 


10 Itsasubject he doesn't like to talk 


about. 


don't know what this word means. 


a Dont worry. l'll clearitup. B 


b Thatwon't be a problem. I can 
fix it up. 


c Kate pointed it out. 


d That's OK.Crossitoutand 
=s ectit. 


e Yes, why don’t you try it on? 
f OK,| won't bring it up. 
g Justa minute. l'll write it down. 


h Why don't you take it off then? 


i You can look it up. 
j [think you should turn it down. 


k Give me a moment. I'll work it 
out. 
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it. Where is it? 


Units 137-145 
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Additional exercises 


| 38 | Only one alternative is correct. Which is it? 


i Nobody believed Paul at first but he....B.... to be right. (B is correct) 
Acameout Bturnedout Cworkedout D carried out 


2 Here's some good news. It will... 
Aturnyouup | Bputyou up € blow youup  Dcheeryou up 


3 The children were behaving badly, so |. 
Atoldthemup  Btoldthemoff C told them ov D told them over 


4 The club committee iS cc of the president, the secretary and seven other members. 
Asetup | Bmadeup  Csetout D made out 


5 Why did you decide not to apply for the job? What... ? 
Aputyouoff  Bputyouout | Cturned you off D turned you away 


6 | had no idea that he was lying to me. | was completely „i. 
Atakenin | Btakendown  Ctakenoff D taken over 

7 Helen started a course at college, but she... after six months. 
Awentout  Bfellout | Cturnedout D dropped out 

8 You can't predict everything. Often things don't... as you expect. 
Amakeout | Bbreakout Cturnout  Dgetout 

9 What’s all this noise? What’s... T ? 


Agoingoff B getting off C going on D getting on 


10 It’s avery busy airport. There are planes... or landing every few minutes. 
Agoingup X Btakingoff  Cgettingup D driving off 


11 The road was blocked by a bus that had .. m 
Abrokendown | Bdroppedout € driven of. D held up 

12 HOW are you... in your new job? Are you enjoying it? 
A keeping on Bgoingon . Ccarryingon D getting on 


EN Complete the sentences. Use two words each time. 
1 Keep... away, from... the edge of the pool. You might fall in. 


2 | didn’t notice that the two pictures were different until Amy pointed it... ess ME, 
3 |asked Max if he had any suggestions about what we should do, but he didn't come 
"m anything. 
4 lm glad Sarah is coming to the party. I’m really looking „seeing her again. 
5 Things are changing all the time. It’s difficult to keep... XU. all these changes. 
6 | don't want to run. T sess lOO forthe party. Are you sure we have enough? 
7 We hada short break and then c carried .... "Y „our work. 
8 lve had enough of being treated like this. Pn m not going to put... ss, IE ay more. 
9 | didn’t enjoy the trip very much at the time, but when I look... it now, 
realise it was a good experience and I’m glad | went on it. 
10 The wedding was supposed to be a secret, so how did you find ss s hh It? 


Who told you? 
11 There is a very nice atmosphere in the office where | work. Everybody gets 
.. everybody else. 
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ESN Complete each sentence using a phrasal verb that has a similar meaning to the words in 
brackets. 


The concert in the park had to be... called. off... because of the weather. (cancelled) 

The story Kate told wasn’t true. She .. made it wp... (invented it) 

Paul finally s. an hour late. (arrived) 

Here's an application form. Can YOU iis" and sign it, please? (complete it) 
Some houses will have to be... to Make way for the new 

road. (demolished) 

Be positive! You must NEVET sss! (Stop trying) 

| was very tired and. s .in front ofthe TV. (fell asleep) 

After eight years together, they'v ve e decided to. annum (Separate) 

The noise is terrible. | can't. any longer. (tolerate it) 

We don't have a lot of money, but we have enough to s . (manage) 
Pm sorry I’m late. The meeting sis dal | expected. (continued) 
We need to make a decision today at the latest. We can't sss ahy 


longer. (delay it) 


EE] Complete the sentences. Use one word each time. 


I 
2 
3 


You're driving too fast. Please... slow... down. 
t was only a small fire and | managed to... — .. it out with a bucket of water. 
The house is empty right now, but | think then new tenants 2 are. ———À ena 
next week. 
D -————Á nate .on weight. My clothes don't fit any more. 
Their house is really nice now. They've. sss It Up really well. 
was talking to the woman next to me on athe plane, andit. — — exert 
that she works for the same company as my brother. 
don't know what happened yet, but I’m going to... posetteneentec te OU: 
There’s no need to get angry. "E ..downl. 
f you're going on a long walk, plan your r route carefully before you s off. 
Sarah has just phoned to say that she'll be late. She's been... up. 
You've written my name wrong. It's Martin, not Marin - you. "— „out the T. 
Three days at £45 a day - that... eee out at £135. 
We had a really interesting discussion, but Jane didn't. gaeti i SHE JUST 
listened. 
Jonathan is pretty fit. He... eese, OUt in the gym every day. 
Come and see us more often. You epe sss In any time you like. 
We are still discussing the contract. There are still a ‘couple of things to ..... 
out. 
My alarm clock... Off in the middle of the night and... 
me up. 
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Study guide 


This guide is to help you decide which units you need to study. The sentences in the guide are grouped together 
(Present and past, Articles and nouns etc.) in the same way as the units in the Contents (pages iii-vi). 


Each sentence can be completed using one or more of the alternatives (A, B, C etc). There are between two and 
five alternatives each time. IN SOME SENTENCES MORE THAN ONE ALTERNATIVE IS POSSIBLE. 


If you don't know or if you are not sure which alternatives are correct, then you probably need to study the 
unit(s) in the list on the right. You will also find the correct sentence in this unit. (If two or three units are listed, 
you will find the correct sentence in the first one.) 


There is a key to this study guide on page 372. 


Present and past 
11 At first | didn't like my job, but... to enjoy it now. 
Alm starting BI start 


12 I don't understand this sentence. What... ? 
A does mean this word B does this word mean C means this word 


1.3 Robert... away two or three times a year. 

Ais going usually B is usually going C usually goes D goes usually 
1.4 HOW sosisini NOW? Better than before? 

A you are feeling B doyoufeel C are you feeling 
15 It was a boring weekend. ......... „anything. 


Aldidnt Bidontdo — Cididnttdo 


1.6 Matt ss While we were having dinner. 
Aphoned Bwasphoning C has phoned 


Present perfect and past 
2.1 James is on holiday. He... tO Italy. 
Aisgone  Bhasgone C hasbeen 


2.2 Everything is going well. There ssl any problems so far. 
Awerent | Bhavebeen | Chaven’t been 


2.3 Sarah has lost her passport again. This is the second time this „i 
Ahashappened Bhappens Chappened — Dis happening 


24 Why are you out of breath? 1... e ? 
A Are you running B Have you run C Have you been running 


2.5 Where's the book | gave you? What... With it? 
Ahaveyoudone B have you been doing C are you doing 


2.6 HOW long... Jane? ‘Along time. Since we were at school’ 
Adoyouknow B haveyou known C have you been knowing 


2T Sally has been working here s. 
Aforsixmonths | Bsincesixmonths | Csixmonthsago D six months 
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2.8 Its two years... sss JOB, 
Athat don't see B that | haven't seen C since didn't see 
D sincellast saw 


2.9 | gm raining for a while, but now it's raining again. 
Astopped | Bhasstopped C was stopped 


2.10 My mother... in Italy. 
Agrewup Bhasgrownup C had grownup 


2.11 sss A lot of sweets when you were a child? 
AHave you eaten BHadyoueaten CDid you eat 


2.12 Jack. ssssss''In New York for ten years. Now he lives in Los Angeles. 
Alived | Bhaslived Chas been living 


2.13 The people sitting next to me on the plane were nervous. enn before. 
ATheyhaven'tflown B Theydidntfly ^ C They hadn'tflown 
D They'd never flown E They weren't flying 


2.14 Katherine was lying on the sofa. She was tired because very hard. 
A she was working B she’s been working ^ C shed been working 


2.15 sss A Car When you were living in Paris? 
AHadyou  BWereyouhaving | CHaveyouhad D Did you have 


2.16 Less" tennis a lot, but I don't play very much now. 
A was playing B was used to play C used to play 


Future 

3.1 PM tired. sss. tO bed now. Goodnight. 
Algo Bm going 

32 ees TOTOTITOW, SO We can go out somewhere. 
Almnotworking | Bldon'twork = Clwon'twork 

3.3 That bag looks heavy. sis. you with it. 
Almhelping | Blhelp — Cl'llhelp 

34 I think the weather... es nice later. 


Awillbe Bis |. Cisgoingtobe |. Dshall be 


35 ‘Anna isin hospital? “Yes, | KNOW. coun her this evening? 
Alvisit B m goingtovisit — Cll visit 

3.6 We'relate. Thefilm sss by the time we get to the cinema. 
A will already start B will be already started C will already have started 


3.7 Don't worry nee late tonight. 
Aif'm  Bwhenlm | Cwhenlllbe X Difl'llbe 
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Modals 


4.1 The fire spread quickly, but everybody eee from the building. 
A was able to escape B managed to escape C could escape 


4.2 PM so tired Ll .fora week. 
Acansleep  Bcouldsleep C could have slept 


43 ThE SHOOTY nnn. DE true, but | don’t think it is. 
Amight Bcan  Ccould D may 


44 Why did you stay at a hotel? You... With me. 
Acanstay | Bcouldstay C could have stayed 


4.5 | lost one of my gloves. 1... tt Somewhere. 
Amustdrop B musthave dropped C must be dropping 
D must have been dropping 


4.6 ‘Why wasn't Amy at the meeting yesterday? — '5he..... about it? 
Amightnotknow | Bmaynotknow C might not have known 
D may not have known 


4.7 What... to get a new driving licence? 
Ahaveltodo Bdolhavetodo  Clmustdo . Dlhaveto 


4.8 We have plenty of time. We... hurry. 
A don't need to Bmustnt C needn't 


4.9 You missed a great party last night. You s. Why didn't you? 
Amusthavecome B should havecome C ought to have come 
D had to come 


4.10 Jane won the lottery. | suggested oo. acar with the money she won. 
Athatshebuy B thatshe should buy C her to buy 
D that she bought 

4.11 You're always at home. You... ssl out more often. 


Ashouldgo B had bettergo C had better to go 


4.12 It's late. It'stime.. home. 
Awego  Bwemustgo  Cweshouldgo | Dwewent  Etogo 


4.13 "T a little longer, but really have to go now. 
Aldstay Bllistay Clcanstay D ld have stayed 


if and wish 


5.1 l'm not tired enough to go to bed. IF. to bed now, 
| wouldn't sleep. 
Ago  Bwent  Chadgone D would go 


52 If I were rich, sss lot. 
A lIl travel B | can travel C | would travel D | travelled 


53 wish E... Nave to work tomorrow, but unfortunately | do. 
Adont | Bdidnt | Cwouldnt D wont 
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54 The view was wonderful. | would have taken some pictures if ene 
acamera with me. 


Alhad B | would have C I would have had D I'd had 


5.5 The weather is horrible. | wish it... raining. 
Awouldstop B stopped | Cstops D willstop 


Passive 


6.1 We sss DY a loud noise during the night. 
Awokeup | Barewokenup | Cwerewokenup D were waking up 


6.2 A new supermarket iS going to „c next year. 
A build Bbebuilt — Cbebuilding D building 


6.3 There's somebody walking behind us. Ithink.. m 
A we are following B we are being following E we are followed 
D we are being followed 


6.4 "Where... sss? In Chicago: 
A were you born B areyou born C have you been born 
D did you born 


6.5 There was a fight, but nobody... sese 
Awashurt | Bgothut  Churt 


6.6 Jane... to phone me last night, but she didn't. 
Asupposed  Bissupposed C was supposed 


67 Where... eese ? Which hairdresser did you go to? 
Adid you uelit yetir hair — B have you cut your hair 
C did you have cutyour hair D did you have your hair cut 


Reported speech 


re Paul left the room suddenly. He said he... to go. 
Ahad  Bhas Chave 

7.2 (You meet Joe in the street.) 
Joe, this is a surprise. Rachel said you „cc in hospital. 


A are B were C was 


1.3 ANNA secte aNd Left, 
A said goodbye to me B said me goodbye C told me goodbye 


Questions and auxiliary verbs 


8.1 "What time wn coon? ‘At8.30? 
Astarts the film  Bdoesstartthëfim C does the film start 


8.2 ‘Do you know where... conn: ? ‘No, he didn't say’ 
ATomhasgone B has Tom gone C has gone Tom 


8.3 The police officer stopped us and asked us where one 
Awerewegoing | Barewegoing Cwearegoing D we were going 
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84 ‘Do you think it will rain? — 1 T CG 
Alhopenot  Bldon'thope — Cldon'thope so 


8.5 ‘You don't know where Karen iS, occ? ‘Sorry, I have no idea’ 
Adontyou  Bdoyou  Cisshe  Dareyou 


-ing and to ... 


9.1 You can't stop people... What they want. 
Adoing Bdo  Ctodo  Dfromdoing 


92 I'd better go now. | promised ssl late. 
Anotbeing | Bnottobe | Ctonotbe  DlIwouldn'tbe 


9.3 Do you want... With you or do you want to go alone? 
Amecoming | Bmetocome  Cthatlcome | Dthatlwill come 


9.4 | know | locked the door. | clearly remember... sss it. 
A locking | Btolock Cto have locked 


9.5 She tried to be serious, but she couldn't help „c 
A laughing Btolaugh Cthatshelaughed D laugh 


9.6 Paul lives in Berlin now. He likes... there. 
A living B to live 


9.7 It's not my favourite job, but like... the kitchen as 
often as possible. 
Acleaning | Bclean Ctoclean — Dthatlclean 


9.8 Pm tired. Pd rather... OUt this evening, if you don't mind. 
Anotgoing  Bnottogo | Cdontgo Dnotgo 


9.9 I. ch rat ie Eee tette ttn „anyone what | said. 
Ayoudon’ttell | Bnotyoutell | Cyoudidn'ttell | D you wouldn’t tell 


9.10 Are you looking forward enn on holiday? 

Agoing  Btogo  Ctogoing  Dthatyou go 

9.11 When Lisa first came to Britain, she wasn't used... on the left. 
Adriving Btodriving Ctodrive XD drive 


9.12 PM thinking... a house. Do you think that’s a good idea? 
Atobuy Boftobuy Cofbuying D about buying 


9.13 | had no trouble a place to stay. In fact it was surprisingly easy. 
Afind | Bfound Ctofind D finding 


9.14 | called the restaurant... a table. 
Aforreserve — Btoreserve C for reserving D for to reserve 


9.15 James doesn't speak clearly. ss. 
A It is hard to understand him B He is hard to understand 
C Heis hard to understand him 
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9.16 The path was icy, so we walked very carefully. We were afraid s. 
Aoffaling B from falling ^ Ctofall D to falling 
9.17 | didn't hear you... in. You must have been very quiet. 


A come B to come C came 
9.18 s hotel, we looked for somewhere to eat. 

A Finding B After finding C Havingfound D We found 
Articles and nouns 


10.1 It wasn't your fault. It Was „i : 
Aaccident | Banaccident C some accident 


10.2 Where are you going to put all YOUr sss? 
A furniture B furnitures 


) 


10.3 "Where are you going? ‘I’m going to buy... ; 
A a bread B some bread C a loaf of bread 


10.4 Sandra iS nee She works ata large hospital. 
Anurse  Banurse C the nurse 


10.5 Helen works six days ....... s week. 
Ain Bfor Ca  Dthe 


10.6 There are millions of stars in... 
A space B a space C the space 


10.7 Every day s. Starts at 9 and finishes at 3. 
Aschool  Baschool C the school 

10.8 ess Changed a lot in the last thirty years. 
ALifehas  BThelifehas C The lives have 

10.9 When...  InVented? 


A was camera B werecameras | C were the cameras 
D wasthe camera 


10.10 Have you been to... hh LLL? 
A Canada or United States B the Canada or the United States 
C Canada orthe United States D the Canada or United States 


10.11 On our first day in Moscow, we visited „i . 
A Kremlin | BaKremlin C the Kremlin 


10.12 | have some NEWS for you. pesseoeoaeienseiseit 
A It's good news B They are good news C It’s a good news 
0.13 It took us quite a long time to get here. It WaS „s journey. 


A three hour B a three-hours C a three-hour 


1014 — Thisisn’t my book. It's... 
Amysister — Bmysisters Cfrommysister D of my sister 
E of my sister's 
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Pronouns and determiners 


1.1 What time shall we... tomorrow? 
A meet B meet us C meet ourselves 


112 lm going to a wedding on Saturday. sss is getting married. 
AAfriendofme | BAfriend of mine C One my friends 

11.3 They live on a busy road... a lot Of noise from the traffic. 
Altmustbe | Bitmusthave C There musthave D There must be 

114 He'slazy. He never does „a work. 
Asome Bany Cno 

115 ‘What would you like to eat? ‘| don’t mind. Li - whatever 
you have? 


A Something B Anything C Nothing 


11.6 The course didn't go well... Of the students were happy. 
AA| | BNo-one CNone D Nobody 


11.7 We went shopping and Spent.. money. 
Aalotof Bmuch Clotsof D many 


11.8 | was ill yesterday. I Spent.. IN bed. 
Athemostofday Bmostofday Cthemostoftheday D mostofthe day 


11.9 | asked two people how to get to the station, but... Of them knew. 
Anone Beither Cboth D neither 


11.10 — Our holiday was a disaster. sna went wrong. 
A Everything BAIL CAllthings — DAllofthings 


11.11 The bus service is excellent. There's a bus... ten minutes. 
Aeach  Bevery Call 


11.12 There were four books on the table. ......... sss a different colour. 
A Each of books was B Each of the books was C Each book was 


Relative clauses 


12.1 | don’t like stories nnn have unhappy endings. 
Athat Bthey = Cwhich D who 


12.2 | didn't believe them at first, but in fact everything aa WAS true. 
Atheysaid B thattheysaid C what they said 


12.3 We helped some people... 
A their car had broken down B which car had broken down 
C whose car had broken down D that their car had broken down 


12.4 Anna told me about her new job, „i a lot. 
A that she’s enjoying B which she’s enjoying C she’s enjoying 
D she’s enjoying it 

12.5 Sarah couldn't meet us, c was a shame. 
Athat Bit | Cwhat D which 


12.6 George showed me some pictures... by his father. 
A painting | B painted — Cthatwere painted D they were painted 
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Adjectives and adverbs 


13.1 Jane doesn't enjoy her job any more. She's... because 
every day she does exactly the same thing. 
A boring B bored 


132 Lisa was carrying a. — „bag. 
A black small plastic - B small and black plastic ^ C small black plastic 
D plastic small black 


133 Maria’s English is excellent. She speaks... 
A perfectly English B English perfectly C perfect English 
D English perfect 


134 He sss tO find a job, but he had no luck. 
Atriedhard — Btriedhardly C hardly tried 


135 | haven't seen her for , ’ve forgotten what she looks like. 
Asolong | Bsolongtime c a such long time D such a long time 


13.6 Don't stand on that chair. It iSM t.. 
Aenoughstrongtostandon B strong enough to stand on it 
C strong enough tostandon D strong enough for stand on 


13.7 Sarah is doing OK at the moment. She has... " 
A a quite goodjob B quite a good job Ce a pretty goodjo ob 


13.8 The exam was quite easy + ss | expected. 
A more easythat — Bmoreeasythan — Ceasierthan  Deasieras 


13.9 The more expensive the hotel, . aoe 
A the service will be better B will be better the s service 
C the better the service D better the service will be 


13.10 Patrick is a fast runner. | can'trun as fast as „n 
A he B him C hecan 


13.11 liis you've ever made? 
A most important decision B the more important decision 
C the decision more important D the most important decision 


13.12 Ben likes walking. .. ; ieu 
A Every morning he walks to Wolk- B He walks to work every morning 
C He walks every morning to work D He every morning walks to work 


13.13 Joe never phones me. s 


A Always | have to phone him 
C | have always to phone him 


B | always have to phone him 
D | have to phone always him 


13.14 LUCY ess, She left last month. 


A still doesn't work here B doesnt still work here 


D doesn't work here any more 


E no longer works here 


Sel). Loosssdedememet nm she can't drive, she has a car. 
A Even  BEvenwhen  JCtvenif D Eventhough 
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Conjunctions and prepositions 


141 | couldn't sleep ercer very tired. 
Aalthoughlwas B despitelwas C despite of being D in spite of being 


14.2 You should insure your bike .......... „stolen. 
A in case it will be Bifitwilbe . Cincaseitis D ifitis 


14.3 The club is for members only. You... you're a member. 
Acantgoinif | Bcangoinonlyif C can’t go in unless 
D can go in unless 

14.4 Yesterday we watched TV all evening... we didn't 


have anything better to do. 
Awhen Bas  Cwhile D since 


14.5 ‘What’s that noise? ‘It sounds one @ baby crying; 
Aas Blike  Casif Dasthough 

14.6 They are very kind to me. They treat me... their own son. 
Alikel'm | Basifl’m | Casiflwas — Dasiflwere 

14.7 I’m going to be in Moscow next week. | hope the weather will be 
good... 


Awhilel'llbethere | Bwhilel'mthere C during my visit 
D during I’m there 


14.8 Joe is away at the moment. | don’t know exactly when he's coming back, 
but I’m sure he'll be back... Monday. 
Aby  Buntil 


Prepositions 

15.1 Bye! l'llsee you... 
A at Friday morning B on Friday morning — Cin Friday morning 
D Friday morning 


15.2 PIM going away ........ ss the end of January. 
Aat Bon Cin 


15.3 When we were in Italy, we spent a few days... Venice. 
Aat Bto Cin 


15.4 Our apartMent iS see the second floor of the building. 
Aat Bon Cin Dto 


15.5 | saw Steve s... à conference on Saturday. 
Aat Bon Cin D to 


15.6 What time did you the hotel? 
Aarriveto — Barriveat — Carrivein D getto Egetin 


15.7 LOI BOR oessa holiday next week. I'll be away for two weeks. 
Aat Bon Cin Dfor 


15.8 We travelled... 6.45 train, which arrived at 8.30. 
Ainthe . Bonthe Cbythe D by 


15.9 ‘Who is this painting... ss ? Picasso? ‘I have no idea? 
Aof  Bfrom | Cby 
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1510 The accident was my fault, so | had to pay for the damage... 
the other car. 
Aof Bfo Cto Don Eat 


15.11 | like them very much. They have always been very nice s me, 
Aof  Bfor Cto  Dwith 


15.12 PM not very good sss repairing things. 
Aat Bfor Cin  Dabout 


15.13 | don't understand this sentence. Can you sss 2 
A explain to methisword B explain me this word 
C explain this word to me 


15.14 If you're worried about the problem, you should do something 
Afor  Babout Cagainst D with 

15.15 ‘Who is Tom Hart? ‘I have no idea. lve never heard s him. 
Aabout Bfrom  Cafter Dof 


15.16 | don't know what time we'll arrive. It depends... the traffic. 
Aof Bfor Cfrom Don 


15.17 | prefertea on cccsssmunnmunnmannnuni coffee. 
Ato  Bthan  Cagainst Dover 


Phrasal verbs 

161 These shoes are uncomfortable. PM going to „s 
Atakeoff | Btakethemoff C take off them 

16.2 They were playing cards, so 1... 

Ajoinedin | Bcamein X Cgotin  Dbrokein 

16.3 Nobody believed Paul at first, but he... to be right. 
Aworkedout Bcameout Cfoundout D turned out 


16.4 VEC eet rettet making a decision. We have to decide now. 
Aputaway | Bputover  Cputoff | Dputout 


16.5 ‘Have you finished painting the kitchen? ‘Nearly. lI. 
tomorrow. 
Afinishitup B finishitover C finish it off 


16.6 You can always rely on Paul. He'll never ss. 
Aputyouup  Bletyoudown  Ctakeyouover D seeyou off 

16.7 Children under 16... half the population of the city. 
Amakeup  Bputup Ctakeup Dbringup 

16.8 I’m surprised to hear that Kate and Paul have... They seemed very 
happy together. 


Abrokenup | Bendedup  Cfinishedup D splitup 


16.9 | parked in a no-parking zone, but E... it. 
Acameupwith — Bgotaway with — C madeoffwith D goton with 
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Key to Exercises 


In some ofthe exercises you have to use your own ideas to write sentences. Example answers are given in the Key. 
If possible, check your answers with somebody who speaks English well. 


UNIT 1 


1. 


N 


14 


OBR WNeE Ud UC RN Hm Oy, (On) SES OO, 


oa S WF OND 


1 
He's tying / He is tying 
They’re crossing / They are crossing 
He's scratching / He is scratching 
She’s hiding / She is hiding 
They’re waving / They are waving 


COND 
(y ten =r 


Why are you crying? 

Is she working today? 

What are you doing these days? 
What is she studying? / What's she 
studying? 

What are they doing? 

Are you enjoying it? 

Why are you walking so fast? 


4 


I'm not listening / | am not listening 
She's having / She is having 

He's learning / He is learning 

they aren't speaking / they're not 
speaking / they are not speaking 

it's getting / itis getting 

isn't working / 's not working / is not 
working 

I'm looking / | am looking 

It’s working / It is working 

They're building / They are building 
He's not enjoying / He is not enjoying 
The weather's changing / The 
weather is changing 

He's starting / He is starting 


UNIT 2 


2: 


N 


Oo — o A E 609 NO NJ Ao OW 4 Ww 


1 
go 
causes 
closes 
live 
take 
connects 


2 

do the banks close 
don't use 

does Maria come 

do you do 

does this word mean 
doesn't do 

takes ... does it take 


2:3 

3 rises 7 translates 
4 make 8 donttell 
5 don’t eat 9 flows 


6 doesn’t believe 


2.4 


N 


Does your sister play tennis? 

How often do you go to the cinema? 
What does your brother do? 

Do you speak Spanish? 

Where do your grandparents live? 


S 
promise 
insist 
apologise 
recommend 
agree 


UNIT 3 
erst 


[99] 


is trying 
4 phones 

5 Ol 

6 are they talking 

T OK 

SEO 

9 It’s getting / It is getting 
10 lm coming /lam coming 
11 He always starts 

12 OK 


Mop 
N 


Are you listening 

Do you listen 

flows 

is flowing /’s flowing 

| don't do 

do you usually do 

She's staying / She is staying 
She always stays 


A 
Ga lop ) tor i) toy A 


M oto 
w 


She speaks 

3 Everybody's waiting / Everybody is 
waiting 

4 doyou pronounce 

5 isn’t working / is not working /'s not 
working 

6 isimproving 

7 lives 

8 lm starting / | am starting 

9 They're visiting / They are visiting 

10 does your father do 

1l itdoesn'ttake 

12 l'mlearning/l am learning... 

is teaching / 's teaching 


3.4 

2 It’s always breaking down. 

3 lm always making the same 
mistake. / ... that mistake. 

4 You're always leaving your 
phone at home. 


UNIT 4 


4.1 

2 believes 

3 | don’t remember /| do not 
remember or |can’t remember 

4 l'musing/lam using 

5 |need 

6 consists 

7 does he want 

8 ishe looking 

9 Do you recognise 

10 I’m thinking / 1am thinking 

11 doyou think 

12 heseems 


4.2 
2 I’m thinking. 

3 Who does this umbrella 
belong to? 

This smells good. 

s anybody sitting there? 
These gloves don't fit me. 


w 


OK (I feel is also correct) 
does it taste 

OK 

do you see 

OK 


A 


's/is 

's being / is being 
're / are 

are you being 
Are you 


oUm UCM. NOoOuP WS ON FA 


UNIT 5 


5.1 

2 had 

She walked to work 

It took her (about) half an hour 

he started work 

he didn't have (any) lunch. / ... eat 
ny) lunch. 

he finished work 

he was tired when she got home. 
he cooked / She made 

he didn't go 

he went to bed 

he slept 


w 


co 
(Way Way Way "(UY Way Wal «rese Way 190) 


an 4 


= 
=) 


w N Ui o Cn) e w U Ul 


A 


OmAN ADM I UM 


N 


taught 

sold 

fell... hurt 

threw ...caught 

spent ... bought ... cost 


did you travel / did you go 

did it take (you) / was your trip / were 
you there 

did you stay 

Was the weather 

Did you go to / Did you see / 

Did you visit 


didn't disturb 
left 
were 

didn't sleep 
didn't cost 
flew 
didn't have 
wasn't 


UNIT 6 


6. 


N 


10 


Ne OQO Ch 0o c -10 0| AW 


co -10U€ 0) N O 


1 
wasnt listening 
were sitting 
was working 
weren't looking 
was snowing 
were you going 
was looking 


2 


ga c m 
NOM 
om (OL m 


didn’t see ... was looking 
was cycling... stepped ... 
was going ... managed ... 
didn’t hit 


A 


were you doing 

Did you go 

were you driving ... happened 
took... wasn’t looking 

didn’t know ... did 

saw ... was trying 

was walking ... heard ... was 
following ... started 

wanted ... changed 

dropped ... was doing... didn't break 


UNIT 7 
7.1 


2 


9 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Her English has improved. 
y bag has disappeared. 
Lisa has broken her leg. 
The bus fare has gone up. 
Dan has grown a beard. 
t's stopped raining. / It has stopped 
raining. 
y sweater has shrunk. / My 
sweater’s shrunk. 


4 gone 
5 been 


Have you seen it 

‘ve forgotten / | have forgotten 

he hasn't replied 

has it finished 

The weather has changed 

You haven't signed 

have they gone 

He hasn't decided yet 

've just seen her / | have just seen her 
He's already gone / He has 

already gone 

Has your course started yet 

You can also use the past simple (Did 
you see, he didn’t reply etc.) in this 
exercise. 


7.4 


p 


he's just gone out / he has just 
goneout or hejustwentout 
haven't finished yet. or Ididn't 
inish yet. 

've already done it. / | have already 
doneit. or lalready did it. / I did it 
already. 

Have you found a place to live yet? 
or Did you find a place ...? 

haven't decided yet. or ldidn't 
decide yet. 

she's just come back / she has just 
come back or shejustcame back 


UNIT 8 
8.1 


2 
3 
4 


Have you ever been to California? 
Have you ever run a marathon? 
Have you ever spoken to a famous 
person? 

What's the most beautiful place 
you've ever visited? / ... you have 
ever visited? 


10 
1l 


8.3 


Key to Exercises 


haven't eaten 

haven't played (it) 

've had / I have had 

haven't read 

've never been / | haven't been 

its happened /it has happened or 
hat's happened / that has happened 
've never tried / | haven'ttried or 
've never eaten / | haven't eaten 

S been / has been 

've never seen / | haven't seen 


A 


Example answers: 


2 
3 


haven't travelled by bus this week. 
haven't been to the cinema 
recently. 


4 |haven’t read a book for ages. 
5 |haven’t lost anything today. 
8.4 

2 It’s the first time they've seen a 


giraffe. / ... they have seen... 
She's / She has never ridden a horse 
before. 


4 Thisisthe second time they've been 


to Japan. / ... they have been to 
Japan. 

t's not the first time she's / she has / 
Emily has stayed at this hotel. 

He's / He has / Ben has never played 
tennis before. or He/Ben hasn't 
played tennis before. 


UNIT 9 
9.1 


2 


9:2 


5 


n 


been watching TV / has been 
watching TV or ...watching 
television 

've been playing tennis / have 
been playing tennis 

s been running / has been running 


Have you been waiting long? 

What have you been doing? 

How long have you been working 
here? 

How long have you been doing that? 


973 


2 
3 


've been waiting / have been waiting 
've been learning Japanese / 

have been learning Japanese 

She's been working there / 

She has been working there 

They've been going there / 

They have been goingthere or ... 
going to Italy 
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9.4 


2 


8 
9 


've been looking / | have been 
ooking 

are you looking 

She's been teaching / She has 
been teaching 

've been thinking / | have 
been thinking 

he's working / he is working 
She's been working / She has 
been working 

you're driving / you are driving 
has been travelling 


UNIT 10 


10 
2 


10 
2 


| OS OI SEO) 


2 


5l 


She's been travelling / She has been 
ravelling ... 

She's visited / She has visited ... 
He's won / He has won ... 

He's been playing tennis / He has 
been playing ... 

They've been making / They 

have been making... 

They've made / They have made... 


Have you been waiting long? 

Have you caught any fish? 

How many people have you invited? 
How long have you been teaching? 
How many books have you written? 
How long have you been writing 
books? 

How long have you been 

saving (money)? 

How much money have you saved? 


23 


Somebody's broken / 

Somebody has broken 

Have you been working 

Have you ever worked 

has she gone 

've had / | have had 

've been watching / | have been 

watching 

He's appeared / He has appeared 
haven't been waiting 

you've been crying / you have 

been crying 

it's stopped / it has stopped 

They've been playing / They 

have been playing 

've lost / | have lost ... Have 

you seen 

've been reading / | have been 

reading ...| haven't finished 

've read / | have read 


UNIT 11 


in 


KO: o =] Gp) O1 Is. U NS) 


1 
11 


O We) 0O IL 93 O1 Sf O3) 


= 


Ok WN 


AE 

have you lived 

t's raining 

has been 

Have you been waiting 
We're living 

haven't known 

She's 

have you had 

've been feeling 


:2 
How long have you known 
Katherine? 
How long has your sister 

been in Australia? 

How long have you been 

eaching English? / How long have 
you taught English? 

How long have you had that jacket? 
How long has Joe been working 

at the airport? / How long has Joe 
worked at the airport? 

Have you always lived in Chicago? 


E 


’s been / has been 

's/is 

haven't played 

've been waiting / have been waiting 
've known / have known 

hasn't been 

lives or 'sliving/is living 

's lived / has lived or 'sbeen living 
/ has been living 

’s been watching / has been 
watching 

haven't watched 

've had / have had 

haven't been 

've always wanted / have always 
wanted 


UNIT 12 


12 
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ol 


or (also correct without for) 
or (also correct without for) 
since 

or 

since 

since 

or 


2 
How long have you had this car? 
How long have you been waiting? 
When did your course start? 
When did Anna arrive in London? 
How long have you known each 
other? 


12 
3) 


4 
5 
6 


E 

He has been ill/unwell since Sunday. 

She got married a year ago. 

've had a headache since | woke up. 

The meeting started/began at 

9 o'clock. 

've been working in a hotel for six 

months. / l've been working there ... 
ate started learning Japanese a 

ong time ago. 


4 
o, | haven’t seen Lisa/her 

or about a month. 

o, | haven't been swimming for a 
ong time. 

o, | haven't ridden a bike for ages. 
o, it's about a month since | (last) 
aw Lisa/her. or 

o, it's been about a month since ... 
o, it's a long time since | 

last) went swimming. or 

o, it's been a long time since... 

o, it's ages since | (last) rode a bike. 
or No, it’s been ages since... 


n 


UNIT 13 


13 
2 
3 
4 


13 
9 
4 
5 
6 
Ti 
8 
9 


10 


13 


3 


a 


5 had 
6 has broken 


has gone 
forgot 
went 


22 


did William Shakespeare write 

OK 

Who invented 

OK 

We washed 

Where were you born? 

OK 

Albert Einstein was the scientist who 
developed 


‘ve forgotten / | have forgotten 
arrested 
it's improved / it has improved 
Have you finished 

applied 

twas 
There's been / There has been 
did you find ... It was 

He's/ Hehasbroken... or He 
broke ... did that happen ... He fell 


UNIT 14 
14.1 


«0-100 C 


OK 

| bought 

Where were you 

Maria left school 

OK 

OK 

OK 

When was this bridge built? 


14.2 


2 
B 
4 
5 
6 


8 


14. 


The weather has been cold recently. 
twas cold last week. 

didn't eat any fruit yesterday. 
haven't eaten any fruit today. 
Emily has earned a lot of money 

his year. 
She didn't earn so much last year. 
Have you had a holiday recently? 


3 
didn't sleep 

There was ... there were 

worked ... he gave 

She's lived / She has lived 

died ... | never met 

l've never met / | have never met 

| haven't seen 

Did you go ... was 

It's been / It has been ... it was 

have you lived / have you been living 
... did you live ... did you live 


14.4 
Example answers: 


2 
B 
4 


5 
6 


| haven't bought anything today. 

| didn't watch TV yesterday. 

| went out with some friends 
yesterday evening. 

| haven't been to the cinema recently. 
lve read a lot of books recently. 


UNIT 15 


15 
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10 


I5: 


I5: 


Ww 


B 


It had changed a lot. 

hadn't heard it before. 

She'd arranged to do something else. / 
She had arranged ... 

The film had already started. 

We hadn't been there before. 
hadn't seen him for five years. 
They'd just had lunch. / They had 
just had ... 

He'd never played before. / He had 
never played ... 


2 
here was ... 

She'd gone / She had gone 

He'd just come back from / 

He had just come back from 

... Helooked 

got a phone call 

He was 

Hed sent her / He had sent her... 
she'd never replied (to them) / she 
had never replied (to them) 


3 
went 

had gone 

he'd already travelled / he had 
already travelled 

broke 

we saw ... had broken ... we 
stopped 


UNIT 16 
16.1 


2 


They'd been playing football. / 
They had been playing ... 

I'd been looking forward to it. 

had been looking forward ... 
he'd been having a bad dream. / 
he had been having ... 

€d been watching a film. / 

e had been watching... 

They'd been waiting a long time. / 
[hey had been waiting... 


E E Way (Up. Um 


16.2 


2 


3 


I'd been waiting / | had been waiting 
... | realised (that) | was (in ...) 

went ...had been working or had 
worked 

had been playing ... started 
Example answer: 

I'd been walking for about ten 
minutes when a car suddenly 
stopped just behind me. 


16.3 
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10 


We'd been travelling 

He was looking 

Shed been running 

He was walking 

I'd had it 

I'd been going 

l've been training 

(When | finally arrived,) she was 
waiting ... she'd been waiting 
(such a long time) 

a he was already working 

b had already been working 
c He's been working 


UNIT 17 
TL 


10 
1l 


don't have / haven't got (haven't is 
less usual) 

didn't have 

doesn't have / hasn't got (hasn't is 
less usual) 

do you have / have you got (have 
you is less usual) 

didn't have 

Does he have / Has he got (Has he is 
less usual) 

did you have 

don't have / haven't got 

had ... didn’t 


Key to Exercises 


17.3 


didn't have / hadn't got my phone 
haveacold or lve gota cold 
OK 

didn't have any energy 

OK (or It hasn't got many shops.) 
Did you have (Had you is unusual) 
OK 

he had a beard 

OK (or We've got plenty of time.) 
do you have a shower 


17.4 
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[Y 
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has a break 

had a party 

have a look 

's having / is having a nice time 

had a chat 

Did you have trouble 

had a baby 

was having a shower 

haven't had a holiday / haven't had a 
break 


UNIT 18 
18.1 


O 0 -10 UN i C ND 


used to have/ride 
used to live 

used to be 

used to eat/like/love 
used to take 

used to be 

used to work 


used to be 


m 
Se 
w 


2-6 


She used to be very lazy, but 

she works very hard these days. 
She didn’t use to like cheese, 

but she eats lots of cheese now. or 
She used not to like cheese, but... 
She used to play the piano, 

but she hasn’t played the 

piano for a long time. / ... played it 
or along time. 

She didn't use to drink tea, 

but she likes it now. or She used 
not to drink tea, but ... 

She used to have a dog, but it 

died two years ago. 
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Key to Exercises 
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18.4 

Example answers: 

3 lusedto be a vegetarian, but now | 

eat meat sometimes. 

4 |used to watch TV a lot, but | 

don't watch it much now. 

5 lused to hate getting up early, but 

now it's no problem. 

7 |didn'tuseto drink coffee, but | 

drink it every day now. 

8 Ididn'tuseto like hot weather, but 
now | love it. 


UNIT 19 


aeih 

2 How long are you going for? 
3 When are you leaving? 

4 Areyou going alone? 

5 Are you travelling by car? 

6 Where are you staying? 


29:2 
2 We'rehaving 

3 l'mnot working 

4 lm leaving 

5 are you going 

6 Laura isn’t coming / Laura’s not 
coming 

7 I’m going 

8 He’s working / He is working 
19.3 
Example answers: 

2 lm working tomorrow morning. 
3 I’m not doing anything 

omorrow evening. 

4 I’m going swimming next Sunday. 
5 I’m going to a party this evening. 


19.4 
2 Areyou going 

3 he’s moving / he is moving 

'm going / | am going... 

does it start 

we're meeting / we are meeting 
Are you doing 

does this term end ... starts 
We're going / We are going ... 
Who's getting / Who is getting 

9 Areyou watching 


co - O0 € 


10 leaves... arrives 
ll Itfinishes 
12 lm not using /| am not using 


UNIT 20 


20.1 

2 What are you going to wear? 
3 Where are you going to put it? 
4 Who are you going to invite? 
5 How are you going to cook it? 


20. 
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N 
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0. 


2 

'm going to try 
'm going to say 
'm going to wash 
'm not going to accept 
'm going to learn 

'm going to run 

'm going to complain 
'm not going to tell 


El 
He's going to be late. 
The boat is going to sink. 

They're going to run out of petrol. 
's going to cost a lot (of money) to 
repair the car. 


4 


was going to buy 
were going to play 
was going to phone 
was going to be 

was going to give up 
were you going to say 


UNIT 21 


21 
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6 


3 


zE 


"ll turn / l'll switch / Pll put 
"ll. check 

"ll do 

Il show 

have 

stay / l'll wait 

try 


hink I'll go to bed. 

hink I'll go for a walk. 

don't think I'll have (any) lunch. 
don’t think I'll go swimming today. 


"ll meet 

"ll stay 

'm having 
won't forget 
we're going 
Are you doing 
Will you do 
Do you go 
won't tell 

l'll do 


Shall! buy it? 

hall we get a taxi (or) (shall we) walk? 
What shall | give/buy/get 

Helen (for her birthday)? 

What time shall we meet? 


Where shall we go (on holiday)? 
S 


UNIT 22 


22 
2 
B 
4 


SE 


5 AMA 
6 wont 


won't 
"ll / will 
won't 


N 
Dd 
N 
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22 
D 


3 
4 
5 


7 
22 


4 


It will look 

you'll like / you will like 
enjoy / You will enjoy 
get / You will get 
people will live 

we'll meet / we will meet 
she'll come / she will come 
she'll mind 

it will be 


E) 


Do you think it will rain? 

When do you think it will end? 

How much do you think it will cost? 
Do you think they'll get married? / ... 
they will get married? 

What time do you think you'll 

be back? / ... you will be back? 
What do you think will happen? 


Example answers: 


5 


'll be in bed. 
‘Il be at work. 
"ll probably be at home. 
don't know where I'll be. 


"ll never forget it. 
You'll laugh 

'm going 

will win 

is coming 

t won't hurt 
What will happen 
we're going 


UNIT 23 


23 
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23. 


m or G y 


1 


"ll lend 

'm going to wash 

"ll show 

are you going to paint 

’m going to buy 

"ll have 

'm not going to finish 

What) is he going to study / (What)'s 
he going to study 

"ll call 

he's going to have ... he's going to do 


2 
"ll see 

’m going to sell 

you'll find (you're going to find is 
also possible) 

a I'm going to throw 

b Pll have it. 

a l'lltake 

b Amyis goingto take (or Amy is 
taking) 


oor gy 
O Oo ® 


UNIT 24 


24.1 

2 bistrue 

3 aandcaretrue 
4 banddaretrue 
5 canddaretrue 
6 cistrue 


24.2 

2 begoing 

3 won't be playing 
4 will be starting 
5 be watching 

6 will you be doing 
7 won't be going 
8 will be landing 


2 we'll be playing / we will be playing 
3 She'll be waiting / She will be waiting 
4 itwill have finished (or it will be 


inished) 

5 you'll still be living / you will still be 
iving 

6 she'll have travelled / she will have 
ravelled 

7 I'll be staying /| will be staying 

8 he'll have spent / he will have spent 

9 |won’t be doing / will not be doing 


UNIT 25 


25] 

we'll let 
starts 

it changes 
l'll make 
I'm 40 

l'll wait 

he grows up 
you're 

is 

will be 

12 you've had 
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252 

she goes 

you know 

I'll wait / | will wait ... you're / you are 
Will you still be... | get 

there are... I'll let / | will let 

You won't recognise / You will not 
recognise ... you see 

8 youneed...l'm/lam 


NOOK ch 


253 

2 itgets dark 

3 youdecide or you've decided / 
you have decided 

4 you'rein Hong Kong / you go 
to Hong Kong 

5 buildthenewroad or ’ve built the 
new road / have built the new road 

6 sheapologises or she's 
apologised / she has apologised 


2 6 When 


3 can 

4 beableto 
5 been able to 

6 can (or will be able to) 
7 beable to 
8 can 
9 beable to 


26.2 
Example answers: 

2 lusedto be able to run fast. 

3 I'd like to be able to play the piano. 
4 lvenever been able to get up early. 


26.3 

2 could run 

3 can wait 

4 couldn’t sleep 
5 can’t hear 

6 couldn't believe 


26.4 

2 wasableto finish it 
3 were able to solve it 
4 wasableto get away 


26.5 

couldn't 
managed to 
could 
managed to 
could 
couldn't 

10 managed to 


O 0O cc gy Os 


UNIT 27 
27.1 


num $ w N 
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2 could 7 could 
3. can 8 can 
4 could 9 could 
5 can 10 could 
6 


27:3 

could have come 
could be 

could have been 
could have 
could come 
have moved 
gone 


co -10 0) e WN 
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Key to Exercises 


4 


couldn’t wear 

couldn’t have managed 

couldn’t have been 

couldn't afford (or couldn't manage) 
couldn't have studied 

couldn't stand 


UNIT 28 
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da 


12 


.3 


E 


22 


now 
have left 

be 

have been 

be looking 

have heard 

have been 

be joking 

get /be getting or have 


t must have been very expensive. 
They must have gone away. 

must have left it in the 

restaurant last night. 

t can’t have been easy for her. 

He must have been waiting 

or somebody. 

She can’t have understood 
what I said. or Shecouldn’t have 
understood what | said. 

| must have forgotten to lock it. 
They must have been having a party. 
The driver can’t have seen the 

red light. or The driver 

couldn't have seen ... 

He can't have worn them much. 


UNIT 29 


29 
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might know 

might be Brazilian 
may not be possible 
may be Tom’s 

might be driving 
might have one 

may not be feeling well 
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Key to Exercises 


29.2 
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29.3 


2 


3 
4 
5 


have been 
have arrived 
be waiting 
have told 
have gone 

be watching 
have 

have left 

have heard 
have forgotten 


might not have wanted 
couldn't have been 

couldn't have tried 

might not have been American 


UNIT 30 
30.1 


D i UON 


3 


4 


5 


30. 


2 
3 
4 


I’m going to get 
He might come 
| might hang 
She's going 
| might go away 


ht wake 
ht spill 
might need 
ht hear 
ht slip 


ht have to leave 
ht be able to meet 
might have to pay 
ht have to wait 
ht be able to fix 


might not recognise him. 

We might not be able to get tickets 
or the game. 

might not have time to do the 
shopping. 

might not be able to go to the 
wedding. 


5 
might as well buy a new one. 


We might as well watch it. 


UNIT 31 


3T 
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| have to go / l'Il have to go 
do you have to go / will you 
have to go 

he has to get up 

We had to run 

does she have to work 

| had to do 

do you have to be 

We had to close 

did you have to pay 


might as well paint the bathroom too. 


31.2 
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10 


have to make 

don't have to decide 

had to ask 

don't have to pay 

didn't have to go 

hasto make 

had to stand 

will have to drive / 'll have to drive / is 
going to have to drive 


31.3 


(ay sti eniin pd ese) 


OK (I have to remember is also correct) 
| had to walk home. 

OK (You have to come is also correct) 
He has to study 

We have to go 

She has had to wear glasses since ... 


For the present perfect (has had) with 
since, see Units 11-12. 


31.4 


don't have to 
mustn't 
have to 
doesn't have to 
have to 


mustn't 


don't need to 


don't need to 
't...must 


'tcome 
walk 
keep 
worry 


32.4 


2 


You needn't have walked home. You 
could have taken a taxi. 

They needn't have stayed at a hotel. 
They could have stayed with us. 

She needn't have phoned me at 

3 am. She could have waited until 
the morning. 

You needn't have shouted at me. 
You could have been more patient. 


32.5 

3 Youneedn't shout. / You don't need 
to shout. / You don't have to shout. 

4 |didn't need to go out. / | didn’t 
have to go out. 

SROK 

6 You needn't lock the door. / You 
don’t need to lock the door. / You 
don’t have to lock the door. 

7 |didn't need to say anything. /| 
didn’t have to say anything. 

8 OK 


UNIT 33 


3271 
2 You should look for another job. 
3 Heshouldn’t stay up so late. 

4 You should take a picture. 

5 She shouldn’t worry so much. 

6 Heshould put some pictures on 
the walls. 


33.2 
hou 


25 d be here soon 
3 should be working OK 
4 shouldn'ttake long 

5 should receive 
ONES d 
as d 
8 s d 


hould be much warmer 
houldn't cost more 
hould solve 

33.3 

3 should do 

4 should have done 

5 should have won 

6 should come 

7 should have turned 

8 should have done 

33.4 


2 We should have reserved a table. 

3 | should have written down her 
address. / | should have written her 
address down. or |should have 
written it down. 

4 The shop should be open (now / by 

now). / The shop should have 

opened by now. or Itshould... 

5 [shouldn't have been looking at my 

phone. or 

| should have looked / been looking 

where I was going. 

6 Sheshouldn't be doing 50. / 

She shouldn't be driving so fast. / 

She should be driving more slowly. 

1 |shouldn’t have gone to work 
(yesterday). 

8 Team A should win (the match). 

9 The driver in front shouldn't have 
stopped without warning. / ... 
shouldn't have stopped so suddenly. 


UNIT 34 
34.1 


2 


4 


5 


should stay / I stay / | stayed a little 
onger 

hey should visit / they visit / they 
visited the museum after lunch 

we should pay / we pay / we paid 
he rent by Friday 

we should go / we go / we went to 
he cinema 


34.2 


2 


OK 

(‘suggested that we should meet’ is 
also correct) 

What do you suggest | do / 

| should do 

OK 

(‘suggest | buy’ is also correct) 

| suggest you read / you should 
read... 

OK 

(‘suggested that Anna should learn’, 
‘suggested that Anna learns’ and 


‘suggested that Anna learnt/learned’ 


are also correct) 


34.3 


should say 
should worry 
should leave 
should ask 
should vote 
should be done 


34.4 


If it should rain 

If there should be any problems 
If anyone should ask 

Should it rain 

Should there be any problems 
Should anyone ask 


34.5 


2 
3 
4 


| should keep 
| should call 
| should get 


UNIT 35 
35.1 


2 
3 
4 


6 


We'd better reserve a table. 

You'd better put a plaster on it. 
You'd better not go to work this 
morning. 

l'd/We'd better check what time the 
film starts. 

I'd better not disturb her right now. 


35:2 


2 


nun A WwW 


OK 

You should come more often. 
OK 

OK 

everybody should learn a foreign 
language 

OK 


w 
yi 
w 
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6 


had 
not 
should 


s time | had a holiday. 

s time the children were in bed. / 
.. went to bed. 

s time | started cooking (the) 
dinner. 

s time she/Kate stopped 
complaining about everything. 

's time (some) changes were made 


UNIT 36 


36.1 
Example answers: 


2 
3 
4 
5 


| wouldn't like to be a teacher. 
I'd love to learn to fly a plane. 


It would be nice to have a big garden. 


I'd like to go to Mexico. 


36.2 


2 
3 


8 


'd enjoy / would enjoy 

'd have enjoyed / would have 
enjoyed 

would you do 

'd have stopped / would have 
stopped 

would have been 

'd be / would be 

would have 


36.3 


2 
B 
4 


e 
b 
f 


w CN 
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36.4 


2 


3 


He promised he'd call. / 

... he would call. 

You promised you wouldn't tell 

her. or ...wouldn'ttell anyone/ 
anybody. 

They promised they'd wait (for us). / 
... they would wait. 


36.5 


2 
B 
4 


36.6 


p 
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wouldn't tell 
wouldn't speak 
wouldn't let 


would shake 

would share 

would always forget 
would stay 

would always smile 


Key to Exercises 


UNIT 37 


2 


3 


3 


Would you like 
d like 
Would you like to come 
Can | take 
d like to 
Would you like to try 
Do you mind 


Can/Could I/we have the 

bill, lease? or ...getthe bill? 
Can/Could you check these forms 
forme)? or Do you think you 
could check ...? 

Can/Could you turn the music 
down, please? /... turn it down? or 
Do you think you could turn ...? 

Is it OK if | close the window? or 
Isitallrightif...2 or 

Canlclose...? or 

Do you mind if | close ...? 

Would you like to sit down? or 
Would you like a seat? or 

Can | offer you a seat? 

Can/Could you tell me how to get to 
the station? or ...the way to the 
station? or ...where the station is? 
Can/Could | try on these trousers? or 
Can/Could | try these (trousers) on? or 
I'd like to try on these trousers. or 

Is it OK if try... 

Can/Could | get your autograph? / 
...haveyourautograph? or 

Do you think | could get/have your 
autograph? 


UNIT 38 


38 


ji 


dropped 
lost 
happened 
went 

did 

was 


343 


Key to Exercises 
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38. 
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38 
2 


4 


3 

| bought 

would you invite 
he asked 

I'd be / I would be 
somebody gave ...l'd have /| would 
have 

Would you be... you met 
would you do ... you were... i 
stopped 


If we stayed at a hotel, it would cost 
too much. 
If | told you what happened, you 


wouldn’t believeme. or ... believe it. 


If she left her job, it would be hard to 
find another one. 

If he applied for the job, he wouldn't 
get it. 


UNIT 39 

39s! 

3 ldhelp/! would help 

4 Itwould taste 

5 we lived 

6 wed live / we would live 

7 |was/lwere 

8 itwasn't/ it weren't 

9 |wouldn't wait... l’d go / | would go 
10 you didn’t go... you wouldn't be 


3 


4 


E 


2 


3 


here weren't ... there wouldn't be 
would you do if you didn't have 


'd /1would buy them if they weren't 
so expensive. 

We'd / We would goon holiday if we 
could afford it. 

We could have lunch outside 

if it weren't/wasn't raining. 

fI wanted his advice, I'd / I would 
ask for it. 


had more free time. 
Helen were/was here. 
it weren't/wasn't (so) cold. 
didnt live in a big city. 

could find my phone. 
was/were feeling well/better. 
didn't have to get up early 
omorrow. 
knew more about science. 


wish 
wish 
wish 
wish 
h 
h 
h 


Example answers: 


was at home. 
had a big garden. 
could tell jokes. 
was taller. 


UNIT 40 


40 
2 


40. 


2 
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f she'd missed / she had missed 
(the train), she'd have missed / she 
would have missed (her flight too). 
'd have forgotten / | would have 
orgotten (if) you hadn't reminded 
'd had / I had had (your email 
address) I'd have sent / | would have 
sent (you an email) 
hey'd have enjoyed / they would 
have enjoyed (it more if the weather) 
had been (better) 
t would have been (quicker if) we'd 
walked / we had walked 
you'd told / you had told (me) I'd 
have tried / | would have tried 
were / | was 

'd been /| had been 


f the road hadn't been icy, the 
accident wouldn't have happened. 
f I'd known / If | had known (that 
you had to get up early), I'd have 
woken / | would have woken you up. 
fI hadn't lost my phone (or If l’d had 
my phone), ld have called you. or 
...I would have called you. or 

... | could have called you. 

If Karen hadn't been wearing a seat 
belt, she'd have been injured / 

she would have been injured (in the 
crash). or ...she might have been 
injured or ...shecould have 
been injured 

f you'd had / If you had had (some) 
breakfast, you wouldn't be hungry 
now. 

f l'd had / IfI had had enough 
money, I'd have got / | would have 
gota taxi. (or... taken a taxi) 

f Dan had done well/better at 
school, he could/would have gone 
o university. 


3 
wish l’d learned / | wish | had learned 
o play a musical instrument (when I 
was younger). or |wishlcould play 
../ wish | was able to play... 

wish | hadn't painted it red. or 
...thegatered. or |wish| had 
painted it a different colour. 

wish we'd gone / | wish we had 
gone by train. or 

wish we hadn't gone by car. 

wish we'd had / | wish we had had 
more time (to do all the things we 
wanted to do). 

wish | hadn't moved (to my new 
lat). or |wish I'd stayed where | 
was. / ... stayed in my old flat. 


UNIT 41 


41.1 
hope 
wish 


2 wasnt/weren't 
3 told / had told 
4 had/could have 
5 could 

6 hadn'tbought 
7 didn’t have 

8 have gone 


2 |wish she would come. or 
.. would hurry up. 

3 | wish somebody would give 
me a job. 

4 |wish the/that dog would 
stop barking. 

5 |wish you wouldn't drive so fast. 
6 Iwish you wouldn't leave the 
door open (all the time). 

7 |wish people wouldn't drop 
itter in the street. 


41.4 
3 |knew 
4 wehadn'tgone 
5 thebus would come 
6 | could come 
7 itwas/were 
8 ldtaken /lhad taken 
9 youd listen / you would listen 
10 you wouldn't complain or 
you didn't complain 
11 itwasn't/weren't 
12 the weather would change 
13 Ihad/lcould have 
14 we could have stayed 


UNIT 42 


42.1 

is made 

was damaged 
are shown 
were invited 
's/is found 
were overtaken 
are held 

was injured 

is surrounded 
was sent 

12 isowned 
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42.2 

2 When was television invented? 
3 How are mountains formed? 

4 When was DNA discovered? 

5 Whatis silver used for? 


42 
2 


42 
2 
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a covers 
is covered 

was stolen 
disappeared 

died 

were brought up 
sank 

was rescued 

was fired 

resigned 

doesn’t bother 
'm/am not bothered 
was knocked 

fell 

are they called 

do you call 
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All flights were cancelled because 

of fog. 

| was accused of stealing money. 
How is this word used? 

All taxes are included in the price. 
We were warned not to go out alone. 


This office isn't / is not used any more. 


Five hundred people were invited to 
the wedding. 


UNIT 43 
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43 
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3 
4 
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be made 

be kept 

have been repaired 
be carried 

have been arrested 
be delayed 

have been caused 
be knocked 

be known 

have been forgotten 


t's been stolen! / It has been stolen! 

Somebody has taken it. or 

... taken my umbrella. 

He hasn’t been seen since then. 
haven't seen her for ages. 

Have you ever been stung by a bee? 


thasn't/It has not been found yet. 
The furniture had been moved. 


A new road is being built 

Two new hotels have been built 
some new houses were being built 
The date of the meeting has been 
changed. 

| didn't know that our conversation 
was being recorded. 

Is anything being done about the 
problem? 

They hadn't / had not been cleaned 
for ages. 


ts/Itis being repaired at the moment. 


UNIT 44 


was given 

wasn’t told / was not told 

’s paid / is paid 

been shown 

was asked 

weren't given / were not given 
to be offered 


being invited 

being given 

being knocked down 
being bitten 

being treated 

being stuck 


got stung 
get used 
got stolen 
get paid 

get broken 
get asked 
got stopped 


get 
doesn't 
was 
weren't 


UNIT 45 


45 
2 


45. 


[99] 
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any people are reported to 

be homeless after the floods. 

The thieves are thought to have got 
n through a window in the roof. 
The driver (of the car) is alleged to 
have been driving at 110 miles an 
hour. or ...to have driven at... 
The building is reported to have 
been badly damaged by the fire. 
The company is said to be losing a 
ot of money. 

The company is believed to have lost 
lot of money last year. 

he company is expected to make a 
oss this year. 


2 
hey're / they are supposed to be 
it’s /itis supposed to have been 
hey’re / they are supposed to have 
won 

he view is supposed to be 
she’s / sheis supposed to be living 


| o 


45 
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45 
2 
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Key to Exercises 


3 


You're / You are supposed to 

be my friend. 

'm/lam supposed to be on a diet. 
t was supposed to be a joke. 

Or maybe it's / itis supposed 

o be a flower. 

You're / You are supposed to 

be working. 
t's supposed 


o be open every day. 


're / are supposed to start 

was supposed to phone 

aren't / 're not / are not 

supposed to put 

was supposed to depart 

isn't /'s not / is not supposed to lift 


UNIT 46 


46 
1 
2 
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Sarah has her car serviced once a year. 
Have you had your eyes tested 
recently? 

don't like having my hair cut. 

t cost fifteen pounds to have my suit 
cleaned. 

You need to get this document 
ranslated as soon as possible. 


had it cut. 

We had them cleaned. 
He had it built. 

had them delivered. 
She had them repaired. 


4 
OC 
a & l5) 
e 
5 
We had our bags searched. 


I’ve had my salary increased. or 

| had my salary increased. 

He's had his application refused. or 
He had his application refused. 


UNIT 47 
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hat) it was too far 

hat) she didn't want to go 

hat) he would let me know next week. 
hat) he hadn't seen her for a while 
hat) | could borrow hers. 

that) she wasn’t enjoying it very much 
hat) he sold it a few months ago 

or hedsoldit.../ he had sold it... 
hat) she didn’t know 

hat) there were twenty students in 
her class 


345 


Key to Exercises 


346 


4T 


2 


Example answers: 


2 


wasn't coming / was going 
somewhere else / couldn't come 
they didnt like each other / 

they didn't get on with each other / 
they couldn't stand each other 

he didn't know anyone 

she would be away / she was going 
away 

you were staying at home 

you couldn't speak / you didn't 
speak any other languages 

he'd seen you / he saw you last 
weekend 


UNIT 48 


48 
2 
3 
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But you said you didn't like fish. 
But you said you couldn't drive. 
But you said she had a very 
well-paid job. 

But you said you didn’ 
any brothers or sisters. 
But you said you'd / you had never 
been to the United States. 

But you said you were working 
omorrow evening. 

But you said she was a friend 

of yours. 


have 


Tel 
Say 
said 
old 
said 
old 
said 
ell... said 
ell... say 


her to slow down 

her not to worry 

asked Tom to give mea hand or 
... to help me 

asked/told me to open my bag 
told him to mind his own business 
asked her to marry him 

told her not to wait (for me) if 

| was late 


UNIT 49 


49 
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Were you born there? 

Are you married? 

How long have you been married? 
What do you do? 

What does your wife do? 

Do you have (any) children? or 
Have you got (any) children? 

How old are they? 
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ho paid the bill? / Who paid it? 
hat are you worried about? 

hat happened? 

hat did she/Diane say? 

ho does it/this book belong to? 
ho lives in that house? / 

ho lives there? 

hat did you fall over? 

hat fell off the shelf? 

hat does it /this word mean? 

ho was she/Sarah with? 

hat are you looking for? 

ho does she/Emma remind you of? 


ow is cheese made? 

hy isn't Sue working today? 

hat time are your friends arriving? 
hy was the meeting cancelled? 

hen was paper invented? 

here were your parents born? 

hy didn't you come to the party? 
ow did the accident happen? 

hy aren't you happy? 

How many languages can you speak? 


== = = 


ae 


Don't you like him? 

sn’tit good? 

Don'tyouhaveany? or Havent 
you got any? 


UNIT 50 


50 
2 


3 
4 
5 
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How far is it to the airport? 

I wonder how old Tom is. 

How long have they been married? 
Do you know how long they have 
been married? 

Could you tell me where the 
station is? 

| don't know whether anyone was 
injured in the accident. 

Do you know what time you will 
arrive tomorrow? 


50.3 


2 


She asked me how long I'd 

been in London. or 

... how long had been ... 

They asked me if/whether l'd been 
to London before. or 

...| had been ... 

She asked me if/whether | liked 
London. 

He asked me where I was staying. 
She asked me how long | was going 
O stay. 

he asked me if/whether | thought 
London was expensive. or 

... IS expensive. 

They asked me why I'd come to 
London. or ...why|hadcome... 
or ...whylcame... 


no 


UNIT 51 
51.1 
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doesn’t 

was 

has 

will 

should 

won't 

do 

didn't 

might 

am...isnt or 'mnot...is or 
ane sanm o. Gas 
would... could... can’t 


51:2 


3 
4 
5 
6 


Do you? I don't. 
Didn't you? | did. 
Aren't you? | am. 
Did you? I didn't. 


51.3 
Example answers: 


3 


Sodidl. or 

Did you? What did you watch? 
Neither willl. or 

Won't you? Where will you be? 
Sodol. or 

Do you? What sort of books do 
you like? 

So would I. or 

Would you? Where would you like 
to live? 

Neithercanl. or 

Can't you? Why not? 

Soaml. or 

Are you? Are you doing something 
nice? 


51.4 


2 
3 
4 
5 


I'm afraid so. 
| think so. 
I'm afraid not. 


| hope so. 6 
| hope not. 1 
Idon'tthinkso. 8 
| suppose so. 


UNIT 52 
52.1 
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don’t you 
were you 
does she 
isn’t he 
did it 
can't you 
will they 
aren't there 
shall we 

is it 
aren't | 
would you 
hasn't she 
should | 
had he 
will you 


52:2 


2 
3 
4 


It's (very) expensive, isn't it? 

The course was great, wasn't it? 
You've had your hair cut, haven't 
you? or 

You had your hair cut, didn't you? 
She has a good voice, doesn't she? 
or Shehasa good voice, hasn't she? 
or She'sgot/She has got a good 
voice, hasn't she? 

It doesn't look right, does it? 

This bridge isn't very safe, is it? or 
... doesn't look very safe, does it? 


02:3 


2 


Joe, you couldn't help me (with this 
able), could you? 

Lisa, you don't know where Sarah 
is, doyou? or 

... you haven't seen Sarah, have you? 
Helen, you don't have a tennis 
racket, do you? or 

... you haven't got a tennis racket, 
have you? 

Anna, you couldn't take me to the 
station, could you? or 

... you couldn't give me a lift to the 
station, could you? 

Robert, you haven't seen my keys, 
have you? 


UNIT 53 
53.1 


2 
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playing tennis 

going for a walk 
causing the accident 
waiting a few minutes 
nottellingthetruth or 
(She admitted) lying. 


53 


5 
53 


:3 


2 


making 
istening 
applying 
reading 
iving 
ravelling 
orgetting 
paying 
rying 
osing 
interrupting 


don't mind you driving it. 

Can you imagine anybody being so 
stupid? 

We can't stop it raining. 

| don't want to keep you waiting. 


4 


Example answers: 


2 


3 
4 
5 
6 


going out 

sitting on the floor 
having a picnic 
laughing 

breaking down 


UNIT 54 


54 
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3 
4 
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to help him 

to carry her bag (for her) 

to meet at 8 o'clock 

to tell him her name / to give 

him her name 

not to tellanyone or (She 
promised) she wouldn’t tell anyone. 


22 


o get 

o live 

o play 

o tell 

say or tosay 


o look 
o move 
waiting 
o finish 
barking 
o be 
having 
missing 
o Say 


4 


Tom appears to be worried 

about something. 

You seem to know a lot of people. 
My English seems to be 

getting better. 

That car appears to have 

broken down. 

Rachel seems to be enjoying her job. 
They claim to have solved the problem. 


54 


55 


55 
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Key to Exercises 


5 


what to do 
how to ride 
whether to go 
where to put 
how to use 


ji 


or do you want me to lend 

you some 

or would you like me to shut it 

or would you like me to show you 
or do you want me to repeat it 

or do you want me to wait 


2 


to stay with them 

to call Joe. 

him to be careful 
herto give him a hand 


didn't expect it to rain. 
Let him do what he wants. 
Tom's glasses make him look older. 
want you to know the truth. 
Sarah persuaded me to apply 
orthe job. 
y lawyer advised me not to 
say anything to the police. 
was warned not to believe 
everything he says. 
Having a car enables you to 
get around more easily. 


A 


to do 
cry 

to study 
finish 
do 
todo 
drive 
change 
to work 


UNIT 56 


56 
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driving 

to go 
going 

to win 
asking 
asking 

to answer 
causing 
to do 
being 

to climb 
to tell 
talking ...to see 
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Key to Exercises 


348 


56.2 


2 
S 
4 


56. 


He doesn't remember crying 

He remembers falling into the river. 
He doesn't remember saying he 
wanted to be a doctor. or 

He doesn't remember wanting to be 
a doctor. 

He doesn't remember being bitten 
by a dog. 

He remembers his sister being born 
(when he was four). 


3 

b meeting 

c leaving/putting 

d to say 

e lending 

f tocall/phone 

a doing 

b tosay 

c wearing / having / taking / 
putting on 

d leaving / giving up 
a to become 

b working 
C 
d 


reading 
going up / rising / increasing 


UNIT 57 
57.1 
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o reach 
knocking 

o put 

o concentrate 
asking 

calling 

o remember 
restarting 


2 
t needs cutting. 

They need cleaning. 
They need tightening. 
t needs emptying. 


washing 
ooking 
o think 
cutting 
o go 

o iron 
ironing 


ook or tolook 
overhearing 

smiling 

make or to make 
organise or toorganise 
thinking 

get or toget 


UNIT 58 


58 
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Example answers: 


2 
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58. 


22. 


ae 


don’t mind playing cards. 

don’t like being alone. or 

...to be alone. 

enjoy going to museums. 

ove cooking. or | love to cook. 
hate getting up early. 


She likes teaching biology. 

He likes taking pictures. or 

He likes to take pictures. 

didn't like working there. 

She likes studying medicine. 

He doesnt like being famous. 
he doesn't like taking risks. or 
he doesn't like to take risks. 

ike to know things in advance. 


nn 


O sit 

uring 

doing or todo 
o get 

being 

o come / to go 
iving / being 

o talk 

o have / to know / to get / 
o hear / to be told 
o wait 

osing or tolose 


4 
would like / I'd like to have seen the 
programme. 

would hate / l'd hate to have lost 
my watch. 
would love / I'd love to have met 
your parents. 

wouldn't like to have been alone. 
would prefer / I'd prefer to have 
ravelled by train. 


UNIT 59 


59 


ji 


Example answers: 


2 
3 


prefer basketball to football. 
prefer going to the cinema to 
watching movies at home. 

prefer being very busy to having 
nothing to do. 

prefer to go to the cinema rather 
han watch movies athome. or 
prefer going to the cinema rather 
han watching movies at home. 
prefer to be very busy rather than 
have nothing todo. or | prefer 
being very busy to having nothing 
o do. 


59.2 

3 prefer 

4 eat/stay 

5 I'd rather (wait) / l'd prefer to (wait) 
6 togo 

1 (Vd) rather (think) / (l'd) prefer to 


think) 

8 I'd prefer 
9 go 
1 Id rather listen to some music than 
watch TV. 

2 I'd prefer to eat/stay at home rather 
than go to a restaurant. 

3 I'd rather go for a swim than play 
tennis. or ...than havea game 
oftennis. 

4 ld prefer to think about it for a while 
rather than decide now. 


59.3 
2 (would you rather) | paid it 

3 would you rather | did it 

4 would you rather | phoned her 


u 
I 
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came 
watch 
than 
didn't 
was 
to watch 
didn’t 

did 
rather than 
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UNIT 60 


60.1 

2 applying for the job 
3 remembering names 
4 winningthe lottery 
5 being late 
6 eatingathome 

7 havingtoqueue or 
without) queuing 
being 90 years old 


co 


60.2 
2 bystanding 
3 bypressing 
4 byborrowing 
5 
6 


by driving 
by putting 


60.3 
2 paying/settling 

3 going 

4 making 

5 being/travelling/sitting 
6 going 
1 
8 
9 


asking/telling/consulting/informing 
doing/having 
turning/going 

10 taking 

11 bending 

12 buying 


60.4 


2 


I'm looking forward to seeing 

her (again). 

I'm not looking forward to going to 
the dentist (tomorrow). 

She's looking forward to leaving 
school (next summer). 

They're looking forward to moving 
(to their new apartment). 


UNIT 61 
61.1 


2 
3 
4 
5 


used to going 

used to working / used to being 
used to walking 

used to living 


61.2 


il 


It took her a few months to get used 
to it.... 

She's used to working nights. / She 
is used to working nights. 

When Jack started working in this 
job, he wasn't used to driving two 
hours to work every morning, but 
after some time he got used to it. 

... He's used to driving two hours 
every morning. / He is used to 
driving ... 


61.3 


2 
B 
4 


No, I’m used to sleeping on the floor. 
lm used to working long hours. 


I'm not used to the crowds (of people). 


61.4 


2 


They soon got used to her. / ... 

to the/their new teacher. 

She had to get used to living in 

a much smaller house. 

She can't get used to the weather. 
He had to get used to having less 
money. 


61.5 
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drink 
eating 
having 
have/own 
go 

be 

being 


UNIT 62 
62.1 
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doing 

coming/going 
doing/trying 
buying/having 

solving 
buying/having/owning 
seeing 


62.2 

2 ofstealing 

3 from taking off 

4 ofgetting 

5 ontelling 

6 toeating 

7 forbeing 

8 from walking (or ... stop people 
walking) 

9 forinviting 

10 ofusing 

11 of (not) trying 

62.3 

2 on taking Ann to the station 

3 on getting married 

4 Sue for coming to see her 

5 (to me) for being late 

6 me ofnot caring about other people 

UNIT 63 

63.1 

2 m 6 a 

3 Gl me 

4 g 8 c 

5 5 

63.2 

2 There’s no point in working if you 
don't need money. 

3 There’s no point in trying to study if 
you feel tired. or 
There's no point in studying if... 

4 There's no point in hurrying if you 
have plenty of time. 

63.3 

2 remembering people's names 

3 finding a job / getting a job 

4 getting a ticket for the game 

5 understanding one another 

63.4 

2 going / travelling / getting 

3 getting 

4 watching 

5 going / climbing / walking 

6 getting / being 

7 practising 

8 working 

9 applying 

10 trying 

63.5 

2 wentswimming 

3 gosking 

4 goesriding 

5 ’s/has gone shopping or 


went shopping 


Key to Exercises 


UNIT 64 


64 
2 
3 


4 


al 


opened the box to see what was in it. 
moved to a new apartment to be 
nearer my friends. 

couldn't find a knife to chop the 
onions. or 

...a knife to chop the onions with. 


5 I called the police to report the 
accident. 
6 Icalled the hotel to find out if they 
had any rooms free. 
7 lemployed an assistant to help me 
with my work. 
64.2 
2 todo 
3 to walk 
4 todrink 
5 toput/to carry 
6 todiscuss/to consider / to talk about 
7 togo/to travel 
8 to talk /to speak 
9 towear/to puton 
10 tocelebrate 
11 to help /to assist 
12 tobe 
64.3 
DEG 
3 for 
4 to 
5 for 
6 for 
7 to 
8 for...to 
64.4 
2 sothatl wouldn't get/be cold. 
3 sothathe could contact me. / 
.. would be able to contact me. 
4 so that nobody else would hear us. / 
so that nobody else could hear us. / 
.. would be able to hear us. 
5 so that we can start the meeting on 
time. /so that we'll be able to start . .. 
6 so that we wouldn't forget anything. 
7 sothatthe car behind me could 
overtake. / ... would be able to 
overtake. 
UNIT 65 
65.1 
2 The window was difficult to open. 
3 Some words are impossible to 
translate. 
4 Acaris expensive to maintain. 
5 This meat isn't safe to eat. 
6 My houseis easy to getto from here. 
65.2 
2 It’s an easy mistake to make. 
3 It’s a great place to live. 
4 |twasa strange thing to say. 


349 


Key to Exercises 


350 


65.3 


2 
B 
4 
5 


65. 


2 
S 


5 


65 
2 
B 
4 


5 


amazed 
to make 
not 
silly 


glad 

o hear 
of you 
o help 


O 09 1 193 


4 
Paul was the last (person) to arrive. 
Emily was the only student to pass 
(the exam). / ... the only one to pass 
(the exam). 

was the second customer/person to 
complain. 

eil Armstrong was the first person/ 
man to walk on the moon. 


dz 


You're / You are bound to be tired 
He's / Heis sure to forget 

It's /Itis notlikelytorain or 

It isn't likely to rain 
There's / There is sure to be 


UNIT 66 


66 


66 
2 


3 
4 
5 


6 


66 
2 
$ 
4 
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66 
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lm afraid of losing it. 

| was afraid to tell her. 

We were afraid of missing our train. 
We were afraid to look. 

| was afraid of dropping it. 

Don't be afraid to ask. 

| was afraid of running out of petrol. 


interested in starting 

interested to know / interested to hear 
interested in studying 

interested to hear / interested to 
know (interested in hearing/knowing 
is also possible here) 

interested in looking 


:3 


sorry to hear 

sorry for saying / sorry | said 
Sorry to see 

sorry for making / sorry | made 


4 


b to leave 

rom leaving 

o solve 

o solve 

in solving 

of going / about going 
o go (or on going) 
O go 

o going 

o buy 

on buying 

o buy 

of buying 
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UNIT 67 
67.1 


il 
2 


b give 

a stopped 
b stop 

a open 

b opened 
a say 

b said (says is also possible) 
a fell 

b fall 


67.2 


2 


6 


We saw Clare eating/sitting in a 
restaurant. 

We saw David and Helen playing 
tennis. 

We could smell something burning. 
We could hear Bill playing his/the 
guitar. 

We saw Linda jogging/running. 


67.3 


9 


4 
5 
6 
i 


Say 8 
happen 9 
crying 10 
put itt 
tell 12 


explode 
crawling 
riding 
slam 
lying 


UNIT 68 
68.1 


p 


68.2 


2 
9 


Amy was sitting in an armchair 
reading a book. 

Nicola opened the door carefully 
trying notto make a noise. 

Sarah went out saying she would be 
back in an hour. 

Lisa worked in Rome for two years 
teaching English. 

Anna walked around the town looking 
atthe sights and taking pictures. 


| got very wet walking in the rain. 
Laura had an accident driving to 
work. 
My friend slipped and fell getting off 
a bus. 

Emily hurt her back trying to lift a 
heavy box. 

Two people were overcome by 
smoke trying to put out the fire. 


68.3 
Example answers: 


2 


3 


Having bought our tickets / Having 
got our tickets 

Having discussed the problem / 
Having talked about the problem / 
Having thought about the problem 
Having said he was hungry 

Having lost his job / Having given up 
his job / Having been fired from his job 
Having spent most of his life / Having 
ived (for) most of his life 


68.4 

Thinking they might be hungry, ... 
Being a vegetarian, ... 

Not having a phone, ... 

Having travelled a lot, ... 

Not being able to speak the local 
language, ... 


oO Ud C0 MN 


7 Having spent nearly all our money, ... 


UNIT 69 


3 We wentto a very nice restaurant... 
4 OK 

5 |usea toothbrush ... 

6 ...ifthere's a bank near here? 

7 ...foraninsurance company. 

8 OK 

9 ...we stayed in a big hotel. 

10 Ifyou have a problem ... 

ll ...Itsaninteresting idea. 
TOK 

13 ...It'sa good game. 

14 OK 

15 ...wearing a beautiful necklace. 
16 ...havean airport? 


69.2 
3 akey 8 aquestion 
4 acoat 9 amoment 
5 ice 10 blood 
6 abiscuit 1l adecision 
1 electricity 12 aninterview 
69.3 
2 days 8 air 
3 meat 9 patience 
4 aqueue 10 anumbrella 
5 jokes 11 languages 
6 friends 12 space 
7 people 
UNIT 70 
70.1 
1 b there’s a lot of noise 
2 a Light 

b alight 
3 a time 

b agreattime 
4 a aglass of water 

b broken glass 
5 a avery nice room 

b room 
70.2 

bad luck 

journey 


2 

3 

4 complete chaos 

5 doesn't 

6 some lovely scenery 
7 very hard work 

8 paper 

9 heavy traffic 

10 Yourhairis...it 


70.3 

2 furniture 7 advice 

3 chairs 8 experience 

4 hair 9 experiences 

5 progress 10 damage 

6 permission 

70.4 

2 I'd like some information about 
places to visit (in the town). 


3 Can you give me some advice about 
which courses to do? / ... courses | 
can do? 
lve (just) got some good news. / 
lve (just) had some good news. / 
| (just) got some good news. 
5 It’s a beautiful view (from here), 

isn't it? 
6 What horrible/awful weather! 


aN 


UNIT 71 


71.1 
3 They're vegetables. 
4 It’s a flower. 

5 They're planets. 

6 Itsagame. 

7 They're tools. 

8 They're rivers. 

9 It’s an insect. 

10 They're languages. 


2 Hesa waiter. 

3 She's a journalist. 
4 He’s a surgeon. 

5 He'sachef. 
6 

T 

8 


He's a plumber. 
She's a tour guide. 
She's an interpreter. 


Ts Le 

a careful driver 
some books 

books 

sore feet 

a sore throat 

a lovely present 
some students 
without an umbrella 
Some people 
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71.4 

4 a 

5 Some 

6 an 

7 - (You're always asking questions!) 

8 a 

9 - (Do you like staying in hotels?) 

10 Some 

11 -(Thoseare nice shoes.) 

12 You need a visa to visit some 
countries 

13 Kate isa teacher. Her parents were 
teachers too. 

14 He's aliar. He's always telling lies. 


UNIT 72 


72.1 

1 ...anda magazine. The book isin 
my bag, but | can’t remember where 
| put the magazine. 

2 Isaw an accident this morning. A 
car crashed into a tree. The driver of 
the car wasn't hurt, but the car was 
badly damaged. 

3 ...ablueone and a grey one. The 
blue one belongs to my neighbours. 
| don't know who the owner of the 
grey one is. 

4 Myfriends live in an old house in a 
small village. There is a beautiful 
garden behind the house. | would 
like to have a garden like that. 


72.2 
il 4 a the 
the ba 
the c an 
a 5 a the 
ba 


the ca 


w 
ied} 
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T23 

the dentist 

the door 

a problem 

the station 

the post office 

a very good player 

an airport 

The nearest airport 

the floor 

the book 

a job ina bank 

a small apartment in the city centre 
14 a shop at the end of the street 


Wek ose o COTES w |S) 
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72.4 
Example answers: 

About once a month. 
Once or twice a year. 

About seven hours a night. 
Two or three times a week. 
About two hours a day. 

50 kilometres an hour. 
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Key to Exercises 


UNIT 73 
73.1 


1 
2 
3 


4 
5 


8 


a lift 

a nice holiday ... the best holiday 
the nearest shop ... the end of this 
street 

a lovely day ... a cloud in the sky 
the most expensive hotel ... a 
cheaper hotel 

to travel in space ... go to the moon 
think of the movie ...| thought the 
ending ... 

Is ita star? No, it's a planet. It's the 
largest planet in the solar system. 


O 0 - O Ui & Q M A 
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TV 

the radio 

The television 

dinner 

the same name 

for breakfast 

vitamin C 

the internet 

the ground ... the sky 


11 Thenexttrain ... platform 3 
TÉ] 
2 ...doingthe same thing 


3 
4 


=j 


Room 25 is on the second floor. 

It was a very hot day. It was the 
hottest day of the year. 

We had lunch in a nice restaurant by 
the sea. 

What’s on at the cinema ... 

| had a big breakfast ... 

You'll find the information you need 
atthe top of page 15. 


73.4 


the sea 
question 3 
the cinema 
the question 
breakfast 
Gate 24 

the gate 


UNIT 74 


school 

the school 

school 

... getto and from school 

the school 

school 

... walk to school. The school isn't ... 
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Key to Exercises 


74.2 
i Io) 


a! 


N 


W 


A 
Gh ten (9. (mx ep. (S5. tel (my ter ei: Xem 


“I 
A 


3 


in 
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- 
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4 


w N 


a 


4 
ET 
6 in 
1 
8 


in 


university 
university 
he university 
hospital 

he hospital 
he hospital 
hospital 
prison 

he prison 
prison 
church 
church 

he church 


o work 
bed 
athome 
he bed 
after work 


bed 


home 
work 


e home 


o school 


home or stayed home 


without at) 
o work 


university 
bed 


o hospital 


prison 


UNIT 75 


75.1 


Example answers: 


2-5 


NI 
Uu 
N 


fox Ger Gr for). fon! i ten 7. 


TASES} 


like cats. 
dont like zoos. 
don’t mind snow. 


he apples 

he people 

people 

names 

he names 

The First World War 
war 

hard work 

he work 


spiders 
meat 


S 

4 

5 thequestions 
6 the people 

7 Biology 

8 lies 

9 The hotels 


10 The water 
11 the grass 
12 patience 
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'm not interested in boxing. 


75.4 

1 stories 

2 the words 
3 the rooms 
4 public transport 
5 Allthe books 

6 Life 

7 The weather 

8 water 

9 


in general) 


UNIT 76 


76.1 

1 b thecheetah 

he kangaroo (and the rabbit) 
he swan 

he penguin 

he owl 

he wheel 

he laser 

he telescope 

he rupee 

he (Canadian) dollar 
he... 


- 
9 
UN de» er" T9 Gr fex (59 YI fox fh N 


2: i a 
5 8 The 
4 a 9 the 
5 
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76.3 
2 the sick 

3 the unemployed 
4 the injured 

5 the elderly 

he rich 


76.4 
2 aGerman 
Germans / German people 
3 aFrenchman/Frenchwoman 
he French / French people 
4 aRussian 
Russians / Russian people 
5 aJapanese 
he Japanese / Japanese people 
6 aBrazilian 
Brazilians / Brazilian people 
1 anEnglishman/Englishwoman 
he English / English people 


8 


UNIT 77 


77.1 

2 The doctor 

3 Doctor Thomas 
Professor Brown 
he President 
President Kennedy 
nspector Roberts 
he Wilsons 

he United States 
10 France 


ilms (‘films with unhappy endings’ 


O ( 0 - Oo U AWA 
S 
N 


ere 
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OK 

...and the United States 

... than the north 

OK 

OK 

... in the Swiss Alps 

The UK... 

The Seychelles ... in the Indian Ocean 
OK 

The River Volga flows into the 
Caspian Sea. 


ies 
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(in) South America 
the Nile 

Sweden 

the United States 
the Rockies 

the Mediterranean 
Australia 

the Pacific 

the Indian Ocean 
the Thames 

the Danube 
Thailand 

the Panama Canal 
the Amazon 


UNIT 78 
78.1 


Turner’s in Carter Road 

the Crown (Hotel) in Park Road 
St Peter’s in Market Street 

the City Museum in George Street 
Blackstone’s in Forest Avenue 
Mario’s in George Street 

Victoria Park at the end of Market 
Street 


78.2 


The Eiffel Tower 
Buckingham Palace 
The White House 
The Kremlin 
Broadway 

The Acropolis 
Gatwick Airport 


78.3 


OMAN ODO e CO N 
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St Paul’s Cathedral 
Central Park 
the Great Wall 
Dublin Airport 
The Classic 
Liverpool University 
the National Museum 
Harrison’s 
Cathay Pacific 
The Morning News 

the Leaning Tower 

Cambridge University Press 

the College of Art 

The Imperial Hotel is in Baker Street. 
The Statue of Liberty is at the 
entrance to New York Harbor. 


UNIT 79 


ord 

2 dont 

3 doesn't 
4 some 

5 them 


da) Kes} Ig 
€ 
= 
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79.2 

2 means 6 news 

3 series 1 species 
4 species 8 means 
5 series 


TELE 

dont 

want 

was 

are 

is or are 

Do 

do or does 
enjoy 

is or are 

79.4 

2 istoo hot 

3 isn’t enough money 
4 isn’t long enough 
5 isa lotto carry 


O (00° I) On) en) e w NS: 
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79.5 
3... wearing black jeans. 
4... very nice people. 
5 OK 
6 There was a police officer / a 
policeman / a policewoman ... 
7 These scissors aren't ... 
8 OK (The company has is also correct) 
9 ... is avery rare species. 
10 Twelve hoursis ... 


UNIT 80 


80.1 
3 train ticket 

4 ticket machine 

5 hotel staff 

6 exam results 

7 racehorse 

8 horse race 

9 running shoes 

10 shoeshop 

11 shop window 

12 window cleaner 

13 aconstruction company scandal 
14 carfactory workers 

15 roadimprovement scheme 

16 New York department store 


80.2 

seat belt 

credit card 
weather forecast 
washing machine 
wedding ring 
room number 
birthday party 
truck driver 


O O =] Oy Gi I w NS: 


80.3 
2 schoolfootball team 


3 film production company 
4 lifeinsurance policy 
5 tourist information office 
80.4 
2 two-hour 
3 two hours 
4 twenty-pound 
5 ten-pound 
6 15-minute 
7 60minutes 
8 twelve-storey 
9 five days 
10 Five-star 


11 sixyears old 
12 sixyear-old 


UNIT 81 


81.1 

your friend's umbrella 
OK 

James's daughter 
Helen and Andy's son 
OK 

OK 

Your children's friends 
OK 

Our neighbours' garden 
David's hair 

OK 

my best friend's party 
OK 

Ben's parents' car 

OK 

OK (the government's policy is 
also OK) 


81.2 

father's 

apples 
Children's 
Switzerland's 
parents' 
photos 
someone else's 
Shakespeare's 


Goss gs Og SOUS) SES C COL Oo SI OY Xen) Asses) 
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81.3 

2 Last week’s storm caused a lot of 
damage. 

3 The town’s only cinema has closed 

down. 

4 Britain's weather is very changeable. 


5 Theregion's main industry is tourism. 


81.4 

2 twenty minutes' walk 

3 two weeks' holiday / fourteen days' 
holiday / a fortnight's holiday 

4 an/one hours sleep 


Key to Exercises 


UNIT 82 


82 


co 
N 
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82 


82. 


2 
2 


Sa] 


a 


hurt himself 

blame herself 

put yourself 
enjoyed themselves 
burn yourself 
express myself 


N 


me 

myself 

us 

yourself 
you 
ourselves 
them 
themselves 


feel 

dried myself 
concentrate 
defend yourself 
meeting 

relax 


4 


themselves 

each other 

each other 

themselves 

each other 

ourselves 

each other 

introduced ourselves to each other 


5 

| made it myself 

Laura told me herself / Laura herself 
told me 

know themselves 

cuts it himself 

do it yourself? 


UNIT 83 


83 
2 


3 
4 
5 


:2 


ji 


We met a relative of yours. 

Jason borrowed a book of mine. 
met Lisa and some friends of hers. 
We had dinner with a neighbour 

of ours. 

went on holiday with two friends 
of mine. 

met a friend of Amy's at the party. 
t's always been an ambition of 
mine to travel round the world. 


his own opinions 
her own business 
our own words 

its own private beach 
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Key to 


Exercises 


83.3 


2 
B 
4 
& 


your own fault 

her own ideas 

your own problems 
his own decisions 


83.4 


p 
S 
4 
5 


make her own (clothes) 
clean your own (shoes) 
bake our own (bread) 

write their own (songs) 


83.5 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


myself 

our own 
themselves 
himself 
their own 
yourself 
her own 


83.6 


2 


Sam and Chris are colleagues of 
mine. 

| was scared. | didn’t want to go out 
on my own. 

In my last job | had my own office. 
He must be lonely. He’s always by 
himself. 

My parents have gone away with 
some friends of theirs. 

Are there any countries that produce 
all their own food? 


UNIT 84 
84.1 


3 
4 
5 
6 
T 
8 
9 


10 
11 
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:2 


There's / There is 
here wasn't 

sit 

sthere 

here was 

t isn't / It's not 

There wasn't 

ts / It is... there isn't 
t was 

s there ... there's / there is 
ts / Itis... There's / There is 
here was ... It was 


There's / There is a lot of salt in the 
soup. or ...too much salt... 
There was nothing in the box. 
There were about 50 people at the 
meeting. 
There's / There is a lot of violence in 
the film. 

(example answers) 
There is a lot to do in this town. / 

... plenty to do in this town. / 
...alothappening in this town. or 
There are a lot of places to go in 
this town. 


84.3 

2 There may be 

3 There won't be 

4 There’s/Thereis going to be 
5 There used to be 


6 there should be 
7 there wouldn't be 


84.4 

3 there will be an opportunity 

4 There must have been a reason. 

STOK 

6 OK 

7 There used to be a lot of tourists 

8 There's no signal. 

9 OK 

10 There’s sure to be a car park 
somewhere. 

11 OK 

12 there would be somebody ... 
butthere wasn't anybody. 


UNIT 85 


85.1 

2 some 
3 any 
4 some 

5 any...some 
6 any 

1 some 

8 any 
Smsome 

10 any 

ll some...any 


85.2 

somebody/someone 
anybody/anyone 

anything 

something 

anything or anybody/anyone 
anybody/anyone 

somewhere 

anybody/anyone 

something 

Anybody/Anyone 
somebody/someone ... anybody/ 
anyone 
anywhere 

anything 

something 

something ... anybody/anyone 
somebody/someone ... anybody/ 
anyone 

18 anybody/anyone anything 


U = O O 0 -0O 0 b w 


NOM hà C5 


2 Anyday 

3 Anything 

4 anybody/anyone 
5 Anyjob or Anything 
6 anywhere 

7 Anybody/Anyone 


UNIT 86 


86. 


86 


ANDO A 


10 
87 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


3 


1 

no 
any 
None 
no 
none 
any 
no 
any 
none 
no 
any 
no 


obody/No-one. 
one. 
owhere. 
one. 
othing. 
'm not waiting for anybody/anyone. 
didn't buy any (bread). 
'm not going anywhere. 
haven't read any (books). 
t doesn’t cost anything. 


nobody/no-one 

owhere 

anything 

obody/No-one 

anywhere 

othing 

Nothing. | couldn't find anything 
wanted. 

Nobody/No-one said anything. 


4 


nobody 

anyone 

Anybody 

Nothing 

Anything 
anything 

any 

No-one ... anyone 


It cost a lotto... 

OK 

You have a lot of luggage. 
OK 

...know many people or 
a lot of people 

OK 

He travels a lot. 


... know 


2 

He has (got) plenty of money. 
There’s plenty of room. 

... She still has plenty to learn. 
There is plenty to see. 

There are plenty of hotels. 


co 
Ed 
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8.2 


a few dollars 

ittle traffic 

a few years ago 
a little time 

only a few words 
Few people 


— (of is also correct) 


[o 

my spare time 
accidents 

the buildings 
her friends 

the population 
birds 

the players 
her opinions 
European countries 
(of) my dinner 


[9] 
[9) 
O 
[9) 
[9] 
[9] 


88.3 
Example answers: 


9 


3 
4 
5 


thetime 

my friends 

(of) the questions 

the pictures / the photos / the 
photographs 

(of) the money 


88.4 

2 Allofthem 
3 noneofus 
4 someofit 

5 noneofthem 
6 Some of them 
7 allofit 
8 none of it 


UNIT 89 


2 Neither 
3 both 
4 Either 
5 Neither 
6 both 


2 either 

3 both 

4 Neither of 

5 neither driver ... both / both the / 
both of the cars 

6 both / both of 


89.3 

2 eitherofthem 
3 bothofthem 

4 Neither of us 

5 neitherofthem 


89.4 

3 Themovie was both boring and long. 
4 Neither Joe norSam hasacar. or 
...has gota car. 

5 Emily speaks both German and 
Russian. 

6 Benneither watches TV nor 

reads newspapers. 

7 Thatman's name is either 

Richard or Robert. 

8 Ihave neither the time nor 

he money to go on holiday. 

9 Wecan leave either today or 
omorrow. 


89.5 

2 either 
3 any 

4 none 


5 any 
6 either 
7 neither 


UNIT 90 


90.1 
Everybody/Everyone 
Everything 


verybody/everyone 
verything 


Wer o = o U o5 
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body/everyone 


E 
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E 
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hing 
body/Everyone 


pe 
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14 everything 


Key to Exercises 


90.2 


2 
3 
4 
5 
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The whole team played well. 

He ate the whole box (of chocolates). 
They searched the whole house. 

The whole family plays tennis. or 
... play tennis. 

Sarah/She worked the whole day. 

It rained the whole week. 

Sarah worked all day. 

It rained all week. 


90.3 


2 
3 
4 
5 


every four hours 
every four years 
every five minutes 
every six months 


90.4 


every day 

all day 

The whole building 
Every time 

all the time 

all my luggage 


UNIT 91 
91.1 


91.3 


Each 
Every 
Each 


Sonia and | had ten pounds 

each. or 

Sonia and | each had ten pounds. 
Those postcards cost a pound each 
/ ...one pound each. or 

Those postcards are a pound each / 
... one pound each 

We paid 200 dollars each. or 

We each paid 200 dollars. 


91.4 


2 


3 
4 
5 


everyone 
every one (2 words) 
Everyone 

every one (2 words) 
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Key to Exercises 


356 


UNIT 92 


92.1 

2 Acustomer is someone who buys 
something from a shop. 

3 Aburglaris someone who breaks 

into a house to steal things. 

A coward is someone who is not brave. 

5 Atenantis someone who pays rent 
to live somewhere. 

6 Ashoplifter is someone who steals 
from a shop. 

7 Aliaris someone who doesn’t tell 
the truth. 

8 A pessimist is someone who expects 
the worst to happen. 


IN 


92.2 

2 The waiter who/that served us was 

mpolite and impatient. 

3 The building that/which was 

destroyed in the fire has now been 

rebuilt. 

4 The people who/that were arrested 

have now been released. 

5 The bus that/which goes to the 
airport runs every half hour. 


Ep: 
2 who/that runs away from home 

3 that/which were hanging on the wall 
4 that/which cannot be explained 

5 who/that has stayed there 
6 

Y 


hat/which happened in the past 

who/that developed the theory of 
relativity 
8 that/which can support life 


92.4 

3 thenearest shop that/which sells 

4 some things about me that/which 
were 

5 Thedriver who/that caused 

6 OK (the person who took is also 
correct) 

7 aworld that/which is changing 

8 OK 

9 thehorse that/which won 


UNIT 93 


CER 

3 OK (the people who/that we met is 
also correct) 

4 The people who/that work in the 
office 

5 OK (the people who/that | work with 
is also correct) 

6 OK (the money that/which | gave 
you is also correct) 

7 the money that/which was on the 
table 

8 OK (the worst film that/which 
you've ever seen is also correct) 

9 the best thing that/which has ever 
happened to you 


93:2 

2 you're wearing or 

hat/which you're wearing 

3 you'regoingtosee or 
hat/which you're going to see 
4 |/we wanted to visit or 
hat/which I/we wanted to visit 
5 |/weinvited to the party or 
who/whom/that we invited ... 
6 youhadtodo or 

hat/which you had to do 

7 l|werented or that/which I/we rented 


93:3 
2 thewedding we were invited to 
3 the hotel you told me about 

4 thejoblapplied for 

5 theconcert you went to 

6 somebody you can rely on 

7 the people you were with 


93.4 

3 -(thatisalso correct) 
4 what 

5 that 

6 what 

7 -(thatisalso correct) 
8 what 

9 -(thatis also correct) 


UNIT 94 


94.1 

2 whose wife is an English teacher 

3 who owns a restaurant 

4 whose ambition is to climb Everest 

5 who have just got married 

6 whose parents used to work in a circus 


94.2 

2 more formal | went to see a lawyer 
whom a friend of mine (had) 
recommended. 
less formal | went to see a lawyer a 
friend of mine (had) recommended. 

3 more formal The person to whom | 
spoke wasn’t very helpful. 
less formal The person | spoke to 
wasn’t very helpful. 

4 more formal The woman with 
whom Tom was in love wasn't in 
love with him. 
less formal The woman Tom was in 
love with wasn't in love with him. 
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94.4 

Example answers: 

2 The reason | left my job was that the 
salary was too low. 

3 I'll never forget the time | got stuck in 
a lift. 

4 2009 was the year Amanda got 
married. 

5 The reason they don't have a car is 

that neither of them can drive. 

6 The last time | saw Sam was about 
six months ago. 

7 Do you remember the day we first met? 


UNIT 95 


95.1 

3 We drove to the airport, which was 
not far from the city. 

4 Kate's husband, who l've never met, 
isan airline pilot. or ...whoml've 
never met... 

5 Lisa, whose job involves a lot of 

travelling, is away from home a lot. 

6 Pauland Emily have a daughter, 

Alice, who has just started school. 

7 Thenew stadium, which will be 

inished next month, will hold 90,000 

spectators. 

8 My brother lives in Alaska, which is 

the largest state in the US. 

9 Ourteacher, whose name I have 

orgotten, was very kind. 

10 We enjoyed our visitto the museum, 

where we saw a lot of interesting 

things. 


95.2 

2 Thestrike at the factory, which began 
ten days ago, has now ended. 

3 I’ve found the book | was looking for 
this morning. or ...the book that/ 
which | was looking for ... 

4 My car, which I’ve had for 15 years, 
has never broken down. 

5 Fewofthe people who/that applied 
for the job had the necessary 
qualifications. 

6 Amyshowed me a picture of her son, 
who is a police officer. 


95.3 

2 Myoffice, which is on the second 
floor, is very small. 

SOR 
(The office I’m using ... and The 
office which I’m using ... are also 
correct) 

4 Sarah' father, who used to bein the 
army, now works for a TV company. 

5 OK(The doctor who examined me 
...is also correct) 

6 Thesun, which is one of millions 
of stars in the universe, provides us 
with heat and light. 


UNIT 96 
96.1 


Cony a e S OO! 


in which 
with whom 
to which 
of which 
of whom 
for which 
after which 


most of which was useless 

none of whom was suitable 

one of which they never use 

half of which he gave to his parents 
both of whom are lawyers 
neither of which she replied to 
only a few of whom | knew 
sides of which were lined with trees 
the aim of which is to save money 


which makes it difficult to sleep 
sometimes. 

hich was very kind of her. 
hich makes it hard to contact her. 
hich is good news. 

hich meant | had to wait two hours 
at the airport. 

which means we can’t go away 
tomorrow. 

which she apologised for or for 
which she apologised 


Ww 
Ww 
Ww 
Ww 


UNIT 97 
97.1 


The taxi taking us to the airport 

a path leading to the river 

A factory employing 500 people 
man sitting next to me on the plane 
brochure containing the information 
| needed 


97:2 


stolen from the museum 
damaged in the storm 
made at the meeting 
surrounded by trees 
involved in the project 


97.3 


invited 

called 

living 

offering 

caused 

blown 

sitting ... reading 
working ... studying 


97.4 

3 There's somebody coming. 

4 There's nothing left. 

5 There were a lot of people travelling. 
6 There was nobody else staying there. 
7 There was nothing written on it. 

8 There's a course beginning next 


Monday. 


UNIT 98 
98.1 


2 


a exhausting 
exhausted 
depressing 
depressed 
depressed 
exciting 
exciting 
excited 


(Gr tor > <a) fer ei fer 


98.2 


CON Con gy OS w 


10 


interested 

exciting 
embarrassing 
embarrassed 
amazed 

amazing 

amused 

interested 

terrifying ... shocked 
(look so) bored ... (really so) boring 
boring ... interesting 


98.3 


O O coy On ss ow SS 


PR 
= oO 


bored 
confusing 
disgusting 
interested 
annoyed 
boring 
exhausted 
excited 
amusing 
interesting 


UNIT 99 
99r 


2 
3 


foal IE T OT E uU G Wel oO N Kony 18a) ss 


an unusual gold ring 

a beautiful old house 

red leather gloves 

an old American film 

tiny pink flowers 

a long thin face 

big black clouds 

a lovely sunny day 

an ugly yellow dress 

a long wide avenue 

important new ideas 

a nice new green sweater 

a small black metal box 
beautiful long black hair 

an interesting old French painting 
a large red and yellow umbrella 
a big fat black and white cat 


Key to Exercises 


99:2 


nu UUN 


.3 


tastes/tasted awful 

eel nervous 

smell nice 

ook wet 

sounds/sounded interesting 


nappy 
happily 
terrible 
properly 
good 
slow 


the last two days 

the first two weeks of May 

the next few days 

the first three questions (in the exam) 
the next two years 

the last three days of our holiday 


UNIT 100 
100.1 


OANA MN e w h2 


ere 
Hi g 


12 


easily 

patiently 

unexpectedly 

regularly 

perfectly ... slowly ... clearly 


selfishly 
suddenly 
sudden 
badly 
awful 
terribly 
comfortable 
clearly 
safe 

safe 
safely 


100.3 


«o co -10 0€) AUN 


EX 
e 


frequently 

fluent 

specially 

complete 

perfectly 

financially or completely 
permanently 

nervous 

dangerously 


100.4 


O 0 -10 UN i C ND 


seriously ill 
absolutely enormous 
slightly damaged 
unusually quiet 
completely changed 
unnecessarily long 
happily married 
badly planned 
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Key to Exercises 


UNIT 101 


101.1 

good 
we 
we 
good 
we 
we 
well... good 


c N Oon AUN 


101.2 
well-known 
well-kept 
well-written 
well-informed 
well-paid 


Do (6g) e os) SO. 


101.3 
2 slowly 
3 lately 
4 fast 


hardly 
hard 
hardly see 
hard 


O 0 ~ o 


2 hardly hear 

3 hardly slept 

4 hardly speak 

5 hardly said 

6 hardly changed 

7 hardly recognised 


m 
o 
= 
[n 


hardly any 
hardly anything 

hardly anybody/anyone 
hardly ever 

hardly anywhere 

hardly or hardly ever 
hardly anybody/anyone 
hardly any 

hardly anywhere 


O O =] On) Cal e w SO: 


[5 
S 


UNIT 102 


102.1 
SO 
such 
such a 
such 
such a 
SO 
SO 
such a 
such 


CO! Col] Oy OT SO)! 


= 
= 


102.2 

The bag was so heavy 

l've got such a lot to do 

| was so surprised 

The music was so loud 

It was such horrible weather 
Her English is so good 

he hotel was such a long way 
| had such a big breakfast 


« 0-141001 CO ND 
= 
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102.3 

2 Whyare you in such a hurry? 

3 lm surprised it took so long. 

4 ...butthere's no such company. 

5 ...whyldid such a stupid thing. 

6 Why are you driving so slowly? 

7 How did you learn English in such a 
short time? 

8 Why did you buy such an expensive 
phone? 


102.4 

Example answers: 

2 She's so friendly. 

3 She’s such a nice person. 

4 |haven’t seen you for so long. 

5 | didn’t realise it was such a long 
Way. 

6 There were so many people. 


UNIT 103 


103.1 

3 enough buses 

4 wide enough 

5 enoughtime 

6 enough vegetables 
71 tallenough 

8 enoughroom 

9 warm enough 

10 enough cups 


103.2 

too busy to talk 

too late to go 

warm enough to sit 
too shy to be 

enough patience to be 
too far away to hear 
enough English to read 


c -10U0) I C ND 


103.3 

2 This coffee is too hot to drink. 

3 The piano was too heavy to move. 

4 These apples aren't / are not ripe 

enough to eat. 

5 Thesituation is too complicated to 

explain. 

6 The wall was too high to climb over. 

This sofa isn't / is not big enough for 
three people (to sit on). 

8 Somethings are too small to see 
without a microscope. or ...to be 
seen without a microscope. 


UNIT 104 


104.1 

quite hungry 
quite often 
quite noisy 
quite surprised 
quite late 
quite old 


SOY OT E w NO 


104.2 

quite a good voice 
quite a long way 

a pretty cold wind 
quite a lot of traffic 

a pretty busy day 
started fairly recently 


NOOB WN 


104.3 

Example answers: 
2 rather long 

3 rather strange 
4 rather impatien 
5 rather expensive 


104.4 
more than alittle... 
completely 
more than a litt! 
more than a litt! 
completely 


o 


NOW C 
[0] 


104.5 

quite safe 

quite impossible 
quite right 

quite different 
quite sure 


nom CU0 MN 


UNIT 105 


105.1 
stronger 
smaller 
more expensive 
warmer / hotter 
more interesting / more exciting 
nearer / closer 
harder / more difficult / more 
complicated 
9 better 
10 worse 
11 more often 
12 further / farther 


ANAOA WN 


105.2 
3 more serious than 

4 thinner 

5 bigger 

6 more interested 

7 more important than 
8 more peaceful than 
9 more slowly 

10 higherthan 


105.3 

2 careful 6 worse 
3 better 7 than 

4 frequent 8 quietly 
5 more 

105.4 


2 Iran further/farther than Dan. 

3 Thejourney takes longer by train 

han by car. 

4 Myfriends arrived earlierthan I 
expected. 

5 The traffic today is worse than usual. 


UNIT 106 


106.1 

much bigger 

a lot more interesting than 
a little cooler 

far more complicated than 
a bit more slowly 

slightly older 


- Oo UCc UO ND 


106.2 

2 anysooner/any earlier 

3 nohigherthan / no more expensive 
than / no worse than 

4 anyfurther/farther 

5 noworsethan 


106.3 

bigger and bigger 

more and more nervous 
worse and worse 

more and more expensive 
better and better 

more and more time 


- Oo UC WN 


106.4 

2 The more tired you are, the harder it 
to concentrate. 

3 Thesooner we decide (what to do), 
the better. 

4 Themorel know, the less | 
nderstand. 

5 The more electricity you use, the 
igher your bill will be. 

6 Themore/ The longer she had 

o wait, the more impatient she 
became. 


a 


c 


= 


HB 
eo 
o 


hs] 

more 

onger 

any 

he 

older 

elder or older 

slightly 

no 

(The) less (he knows, the) better 


Ol Cor =I Oy en GS C5) I: 


= 
[e] 


UNIT 107 


107.1 

2 Mysalary isn't as high as yours. 

3 You don’t know as much about cars 
asme. or ...asido. or ...asl 
know. 

4 We aren't as busy today as we were 
yesterday. or ...asbusytoday as 
yesterday. 

5 |don'tfeel as bad as! did earlier. or 
... as l felt earlier. 

6 Our neighbours haven't lived here 
aslongasus. or ...aslongas we 
have. 

7 |wasn'tas nervous (before the 
interview) asl usually am. or ...as 
usual. 


107.2 


3 Thestation wasn't as far as | thought. 


4 The meal cost less than | expected. 

5 |don't watch TV as much as | used 
to. or ...asoften asl used to. 

6 Karen used to have longer hair. 

7 You don’t know them as well as me. 
on me as ldo: 

8 There aren’t as many students in this 
class as in the other one. 


107.3 
2 aswellas 5 asoftenas 
3 aslongas 6 asquietly as 


4 assoonas 7 ashardas 


107.4 

2 Yourhairisthe same colour as mine. 

3 larrived (at) the same time as you. 

4 Mybirthday is (on) the same day as 
Tom's. or My birthday is the same 
as Tom's. 


107.5 
2 than 
3 85 
4 him 
5 less 


We) O y 
[7] 


UNIT 108 


108.1 

2 the tallest 

3 the worst 

4 the most popular 
5 thebest 

6 themost honest 
7 the shortest 


108.2 

3 better 
4 the most expensive 

5 more comfortable 

6 Theeldest or Theoldest 
1 

8 

9 


oldest 
the quickest 
quicker 
10 myearliest 
11 ...the highest mountain in the 
world... It is higher than ... 
12 Do you have a sharper one? 
o, it’s the sharpest one | have. 


108.3 
2 It’s the largest country in South 
America. 
3 Itwasthe happiest day of my life. 
4 It’s the most valuable painting in the 
museum. 
5 It’s the busiest time of the year. 
7 Hes one of the richest men in the 
country. 
8 She’s one of the best students in the 
class. 
9 [twas one of the worst experiences 
of my life. 
10 It’s one of the most famous 
universities in the world. 


Key to Exercises 


108.4 

2 That’s the funniest joke I’ve ever heard. 
3 This is the best coffee I’ve ever tasted. 
4 That’s the furthest/farthest I’ve ever 


run. 
It's the worst mistake l've ever made. 
or Itwasthe worst ... 

Who's the most famous person 
you've ever met? 


UNIT 109 
109.1 


3 
4 
5 
6 
a 
8 
9 


10 


dal 
12 


Joe doesn't like football very much. 

Dan won the race easily. 

OK 

Have you seen Chris recently? 
borrowed some money from a friend. 

OK 

ate my breakfast quickly and went 

out. or lquickly ate my breakfast 

and... 

Did you invite a lot of people to the 

party? 

Sam watches TV all the time. 

OK 


109.2 


D 


| met a friend of mine on my way 
home. 

| forgot to put a stamp on the 
envelope. 

We bought a lot of fruit in the market. 
They built a new hotel opposite the 
park. 

Did you learn a lot of things at school 
today? 

We found some interesting books in 
the library. 

Please write your name at the top of 
the page. 


109.3 


2 
3 
4 


iil 


12 


| go to the supermarket every Friday. 
Why did you come home so late? 
Sarah takes her children to school 
every day. 

| haven't been to the cinema 
recently. 

| remembered her name after a few 
minutes. 

We walked around the town all 
morning. 

My brother has been in Canada since 
April. 

| didn't see you at the party on 
Saturday night. 

Lisa left her umbrella in a restaurant 
last night. 

The moon goes round the earth 
every 27 days. 

Anna has been teaching Italian in 
London for the last three years. 
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Key to Exercises 


UNIT 110 
110.1 


w = o OEC ESSE OS, 


| usually have ... 

OK 

Steve hardly ever gets angry. 
...and | also sent an email. 

| always have to repeat ... 

l've never worked / have never 
worked ... 


OOK 
10 ...my friends were already there. or 

... my friends were there already. 

110.2 

2 Katherine is always very generous. 

3 | don’t usually have to work on 
Sundays. 

4 Do you always watch TV in the 
evenings? 

5... heis also learning Japanese. 

6 a We were all on holiday in Spain. 
b We were all staying at the same hotel. 
c We all had a great time. 

7 a Thenew hotelis probably expensive. 
b It probably costs a lot to stay there. 

8 a lcan probably help you. 
b | probably can't help you. 

110.3 

2 usually sleeps 

3 Its/Itis usuallyeasyto... or 
Usually it's /itis easy to ... 

4 were both born 

5 Shecanalsosing 

6 Doyou usually go ... 

7 |have/l've never spoken 

8 We're/ Weare still living... 

9 You always have to wait... 

0 We might never meet 

1 | probably won't be 

2 Will you still be 

3 She’s/ She is hardly ever 

4 We would / Wed never have met 

5 It doesn’t always take 

6 We were all... we all fell 

7 always says ... she never does 

UNIT 111 

111.1 

3 Hedoesn' write poems any more. 

4 Hestill wants to be a teacher. 

5 Heisn't/He's not interested in 
politics any more. 

6 He'sstill single. 

7 Hedoesnt go fishing any more. 

8 Hedoesn'thave a beard any more. 
or Hehasn'tgot... 

10-12 

He no longer writes poems. 
He is / He's no longer interested in 
politics. 
He no longer goes fishing. 
He no longer has a beard. / He's no 


360 


onger got a beard. 


111.2 


2 
3 


He hasn't gone yet. 

They haven't finished (it) yet. / ... 
inished repairing the road yet. 

[hey haven't woken up yet. 

She hasn't found one yet. / ... found 
a job yet. 

| haven't decided (what to do) yet. 

It hasn't taken off yet. 


Jo 


yet 
any more 


l3 f 


y more 
i 
lready 
i 
lready 


A (0) 


i 
lready 
i 
any more 


in. (0) UV "e gs i OQ» & (OC 


UNIT 112 
112.1 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


even Lisa 
not even Amy 
even Lisa 
even Kate 
not even Lisa 


112.2 


2 
3 
4 


= 


9 


We even painted the floor. 

She’s even met the prime minister. 
You could even hear it from the next 
street. / You could even hear the 
noise from ... or 

You could hear it/the noise even 
from the next street. 

| can't even remember her name. 
There isn't even a cinema. 

He didn't even tell his wife (where he 
was going). 

| don't even know my neighbours. 


112.3 


2 
3 
4 
5i 
6 


even older 

even better 

even more difficult 
even worse 

even less 


m 
m 
"S 
T 


«Oo Co -J O9» Ow B&B GW NJ 


if 

even if 

even 

even though 
Even 

even though 
even if 

Even though 


UNIT 113 
113.1 


2 


9 
4 
5 


=| 
oo >s Do wD 


113.2 


2 


4 


5 


Although | had never seen her before 
hough it was quite cold 

hough we dont like them very much 
hough | didn't speak the language 
ell 
hough the heating was on 

hough I'd met her twice before 
hough we've known each other a 
ongtime 


a In spite of (or Despite) 
b Although 

a because 

b although 

a because of 

b in spite of (or despite) 
a Although 

b because of 


Example answers: 


6 


7 


a he hadn’t studied very hard 
b he had studied very hard 

a | was hungry 

b being hungry / my hunger / 
the fact (that) | was hungry 


113.3 


2 


3 


EN 


5 


n spite of playing quite well, we lost 
thegame. or Inspite of the fact 
that) we played quite well ... 
Although I'd hurt my foot, | managed 
to walkhome. or |managed to 
walk home although I'd ... 

| enjoyed the film in spite of the silly 
story. /...in spite of the story being 
silly. / ... in spite of the fact (that) the 
story was silly. or 

In spite of ..., | enjoyed the film. 
Despite living in the same building, 
we hardly ever see each other. or 
Despite the fact (that) we live in ... 
or We hardly ever see each other 
despite... 

They came to the party even though 
they hadn't been invited. or 

Even though they hadn't been 
invited, they came to the party. 


113.4 


2 
3 


It's very long though. 
We ate it though. 


4 |don’tlike her husband though. 
UNIT 114 

114.1 

2 incase you get hungry / ... you are 


hungry 

in case it rains 

in case you get thirsty / ... you are 
thirsty 

in case you need to call somebody 
in case you get lonely / ... you are 
lonely 


114.2 

2 l'lIsay goodbye now in case | don't 
see you again (before you go). 

3 Can you check the list in case we've 
orgotten something? / ... in case we 
orgot something? 

4 Keepthe receipt in case they don't fit 
you (and you have to take them back 
o the shop). 


114.3 
2 incaselforgot it. 
3 incasethey were worried (about me). 
4 incaseshe didn't get the first one. 
/ in case she hadn't got ... 
5 incasethey came/come to London 
(one day). 


114.4 

If 

in case 
if 

in case 
if 

if 

in case 
10 incase 


O co =| oy On m Ww 


UNIT 115 


115.1 

2 You won't know what to do unless 
you listen carefully. 

"ll never speak to her again unless 

she apologises (to me). or 
Unless she apologises (to me), I'll... 

4 Hewon'tunderstand you unless you 
S 
S 


Ww 


peak very slowly. or Unless you 
peak very slowly, he ... 

5 The company will have to close 
unless business improves soon. or 
Unless business improves soon, the 
company ... 

6 The problem will get worse unless we 
dosomethingsoon. or Unless we 
do something soon, the problem ... 


115:2 

2 I’m not going (to the party) unless 
you go too. /... unless you're going 
too. 

3 The dog won't chase you unless you 
move suddenly. 

4 Ben won't speak to you unless you 
ask him something. 

5 The doctor won't see you unless 
it's an emergency. / ... unless it's an 


emergency. 
115.3 

2 unless 7 provided 
3 providing 8 Unless 
4 aslongas 9 unless 

5 unless 10 aslongas 
6 unless 


115.4 

Example answers: 

2 it’s not too hot. 

3 there isn’t too much traffic. 
itisn't raining. 

I'm in a hurry. 

you have something else to do. 
you pay it back next week. 

you don't tell anyone else. 

you take risks. 


KO} 1000 Soy OT e 


UNIT 116 


116.1 

2 | listened as she told me her story. 

3 | burnt myself as | was taking 
a hot dish out of the oven. 

4 The spectators cheered as the two 
teams came onto the field. 

5 Adog ran out in front of the car as we 
were driving along the road. 


116.2 

2 Astodayis a public holiday, all 
government offices are shut. 

3 Asldidn't wantto disturb anybody, 
tried to be very quiet. 

4 As|can' goto the concert, you can 
have my ticket. 

5 Asitwasa nice day, we went for a 
walk by the canal. 


116.3 

3 because 

4 atthesame time as 
5 atthesame time as 
6 

Ti 


because 
because 
116.4 
3 lx 
4 when Iwas in London 
5 When! left school 
6 OK 
7 whenlwas a child 
8 OK 
116.5 


Example answers: 

2 |saw you as you were getting into 
your car. 

3 It started to rain just as we started 
playing tennis. 

4 Asshe doesn’t have a phone, it's 
quite difficult to contact her. 

5 Just as | took the picture, somebody 
walked in front of my phone. 


Key to Exercises 


UNIT 117 


VIZ 

3 ...like his father 

4 ...people like him 
STOK 

6 Like her mother... 
7 ...liketalkingto the wall 
STOK 

9 OK 

10 likea fish 


dez 
e 


anm UC P. 
foy. ens Se (or 


117.3 

ike blocks of ice 

ike a beginner 

as a tour guide 

ike a theatre 

as a birthday present 
ike winter 

ike a child 


117.4 
ike 
3 as 
4 as 
5 like 
6 As 
1 
8 
9 


Qo NOU AUN 


as 
ike 
ike or suchas 
10 as 
11 like 
17085 
13 like 
14 like 
15 as 
16 like 


UNIT 118 


118.1 

2 You look as if you've seen a ghost. / 
... as if you saw a ghost. 

3 | feel like I’ve (just) run a marathon. / 
... like I (just) ran a marathon. 

4 You sound as if you're having a good 
time. 


118.2 

2 It looks like it's going to rain. 

3 Itsounds like they're having an 
argument. 

4 Itlooks like there's been an accident. 

It looks like they don't have any. 

6 Itsounds like you should see a 
doctor. 


on 
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Key to Exercises 


118.3 UNIT 120 121.2 
2 asifhe meant what he said 120.1 2 atnight 
3 asifshe’s hurt her leg / as if she hurt 2 by8.30 3 inthe evening 
ner leg 3 Let me know by Saturday uu duly 6d 
4 as i he hadn't eaten for a week 4 you're here by 2 o'clock. 5 at he same time 
Se oneness ue it 5 we should arrive by lunchtime. B n ne 120s R 
6 asiflwas crazy / as if | were crazy 1 inabout20 minutes 
7 asifshe didn't want to come 120.2 8 atthe moment 
8 asifldidn't exist 2 by 9 in1lseconds 
1184 ; + i 10 onSaturdays or ...works 
r y Saturdays 
2 asiflwas/were 5 unti 
3 asifshe was/were 6 by 121.3 
4 asifitwas/were 7 by S a 
UNIT 119 A d 
9 by 
119.1 10 by S aoin 
3 during 1l unti ; b 
4 for i2 B a 
5 for 13 a i 9 both 
6 during 14 by 10 b 
7 for 
8 during (or in) 120:3 UNIT 122 
Sj o Example answers: 122.1 
ia fore 3 until | come back 21 fe 
11 during a oysadodk 3 ontime 
OT Oli : En ue 4 intime 
unti ; 
119.2 7 until midnight i Edd 
3 while 8 while MAE 
4 While 9 during OU R T i ume 
5 during 10 while 2 Bythe time | got to the station 8 pn Um 
6 during (orin) 11 During 3 Bythe time | finished (work) 9 intime 
7 during (orin) 12) while 4 Bythe time the police arrived 122.2 
5 Bythe time we got to the top (of the 2 | got home just in time. 
119.3 mountain) am E 
i da pped him justin time. 
2 during UNIT 121 4 We gotto the cinema justin time for 
: the beginning of the film. /...justin 
3 while 121.1 X UN ; 
: : time to see the beginning ofthe film. 
4 during (or in) QUON 
5 for a m 1223 
6 while l 4 at (oron in American English) 2 attheend ofthe month 
l ae (orin) 5 on (or | last saw her Tuesday.) * ile Ms s d 
Or z atthe e 
9 while : * 5 attheend ofthe interview 
doses 8 at 122.4 
119.4 9 on (or There are usually a lot of 2 Inthe end sheresigned (from her 
Example answers: parties New Year's Eve.) ob). or She resigned (from her 
3 Can you wait for me while | make a 10 at job) in the end. 
quick phone call? dal Tim 3 Inthe end gave up (trying to learn 
4 Mostofthe students looked bored in Japanese / learning Japanese). or 
during the lesson. Ie} e gave up (learning Japanese) in the 
5 Iwas asked a lot of questions during 14 on end. 
the interview. iS im 4 Inthe end we decided not to go (to 
6 Don'topen the car door while the car 16 At theparty. or Intheend we didn't 
is moving. ie Tim go (to the party). or We decided 
7 The lights suddenly went out while 18 on not to go (to the party) in the end. 
we were watching TV. US) s or We didn't go (to the party) in the 
8 What are you going to do while 20 at5oclockin the morning end. 
you're on holiday? 21 on7 January ...in April 
9 Itstarted to rain during the game. 22 on Tuesday morning ... in the 
10 Itstarted to rain while we were afternoon or athome Tuesday 
walking home. morning ... in the afternoon 
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E 
(oe) 
5 


In dap cat 


UNIT 123 
23-1 


D 
3 
4 


(op) 


8 


On his arm. or On the man’s arm. 


At the traffic lights. 
On the door. (notice) 
Inthe door. (key) 
On the wall. 

In Paris. 

At the gate. (man) 
On the gate. (bird) 
On the beach. 


123.2 


Com Oye Cl S w 


on my guitar 

at junction 14 

in his hand 

on that tree 

in the mountains 
on the island 

at the window 


SY eat ves) 18h) eal oes ORE ST te 
w 
w 


errer 
BWNF o 


on 
in a small village in the south-west 
on the wall in the kitchen 


UNIT 124 
124.1 


«OO 00-410) 0) & CO N2 


= 
=] 


124.2 


O | oD OS w 


On the second floor. 

On the corner. or At the corner. 
In the corner. 

At the top of the stairs. 

In the back of the car. 

At the front. 

On the left. 

In the back row. 

At the end of the street. 


= 


on the right 

in the world 

on the way to work 

on the west coast 

in the front row 

atthe back of the class 
on the back of this card 


«Oo 09 +] DU J& O3 2 
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UNIT 125 


125.1 
on atrain 

at a conference 

is in hospital / in the hospital 


OANA C1 .& CO h2 


Com INO en eS Os NS: 


at 


on 


he hairdresser’s 
his bike 

ew York 

he Savoy Theatre 


he station 

taxi 

he sports centre 
he plane 


in Tokyo 


ats 
att 


125.3 


chool 
he art gallery 


10 in 
Lt on 
NEU 
i} fa 
14 in 
15 at 
WE ot. at 


UNIT 126 
126.1 


O J Ox (Gn) eS: wD O Me) ODE ES (Sy) Is eu) 


at 
O 
O 


O 


O 


at 


O 


O 


O 


o( 


into 
- (no preposition) 


into 


into 


- (no preposition) 


France) ... in (Brazil) 


in (Chicago) ... to (Boston) 


Key to Exercises 


126.2 


2 
3 
4 
5 


l've been to ... once. 
l've never been to... 


l've been to ... a few times. 
lve been to ... many times. 


126.3 


N 


anu BW 


in 
- (no preposition) 
at 
o 
- (no preposition) 


126.4 


2 


3 
4 
5 


goton 

got out (of the/my car). 
got off (the train). 
gotinto the taxi. or 
gotin the taxi. or 
gotin. 

got off (the plane). 


UNIT 127 
127.1 


c -10) €) BW N 


in cold weather 
in French 

in love 

in the mood 

in the shade 

in my opinion 
in kilometres 


127.2 


O co -410 0) 4 C0 n2 


ere 
[iem] 


12 


on strike 

ona cruise 
on fire 
onatour 

on her phone 
on TV 

on purpose 
on a diet 

on holiday 
on business 
on the whole 


127.3 


GO CO ~ o U CO l2 OO (Oo 00-1 O) On E w IND 


N 
e 
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Key to Exercises 


UNIT 128 


128.1 

2 byemail 
3 bymistake 
4 on purpose 


5 bychance 
6 byhand 


128.2 
2 (or 
by 


by 

by bike (or on his bike) ... on foot 
128.3 

by a professional photographer 
by mosquitoes 

by Leonardo da Vinci 

by one of our players 

by lightning 

by Beethoven 


NOOB WN 


128.4 
with 


Oo Slory en Ga hs 
3 


10 by 
11 by the bed with a lamp and a clock 
on it 
128.5 
2 Inthe last ten years the population 
has gone up / increased / grown / 
risen by 6 million. 


3 Helen won (the election) by two votes. 


4 |missed her/Kate by five minutes. 


UNIT 129 


129.1 

o the problem 

with her brother 

in the cost of living 

o your question 

or a new road 

in/to living in a big city 

in food prices 

or shoes like these any more 
between your job and mine 


OANA AUN 


e o 
N 
N 


invitation to 

contact with 

key to (key for is also possible) 
cause of 

reply to 

connection between 

photos of 

reason for 

damage to 


O (00) Ion) Ens OILS. 


S 
=] 


129.3 


in or to 

for 

to or towards 
with 

of 

to 

of 

for 

of 

with 


«Oo 0o =| 9g) Ov BS GW Nh 


I2 B|!BBIBDAwuG 
BKRWNEF o0 


UNIT 130 


130.1 

That was generous of her. 
That wasn't very nice of them. 
hat's very kind of you. 

That isn't very polite of him. 
That's a bit childish of them. 


Oo U i WN 
j 


130.2 
kind to 

angry with 

excited about 

impressed by / impressed with 
bored with (bored by is also possible) 
amazed at / amazed by 

careless of 


o A ony On h w NS 


m 

w 
oo 
mE ri) 


to 

with 

with (by or in are also possible) 
to 

at/by 

with 

about 
about 

for 
about/by/at 
to 

of 

by/with 
with 

about 

at/by 
for/about 
at/by 

of 

to 

about 
furious with us for making 


O 0o SAU OY O1 SOS UNO UE aver foal cu gy On cS OJITNS 


MUNN NSS 
E 05 NS EX e 


UNIT 131 
131.1 


c -10) 0€) C) hN2 


proud of 
ashamed of 
typical of 
capable of 
scared of 
aware of 
envious of 


112 
Example answers: 


2 
3 
4 


5 


I'm hopeless at telling jokes. 

I'm not very good at maths. 

I’m pretty good at remembering 
names. 

I’m good at making decisions. 


131.3 


NOB C) MN 


131.5 


O MANADO CO ND 


= 
[e] 


similar to 

afraid of 

interested in 

responsible for 

proud of 

different from / different to 
different than is also correct) 
capable of 


offurniture 

on sport 

ime 

at her job 

to a doctor 

of him / of Robert 

from yours / from your problem or 
to yours / to your problem 

different than is also correct) 


for 


UNIT 132 
132.1 


O -10) UO 3» w h2 


Pree 
Moa xs) 


w 


lop de Key E ds) ie ler (en 


132.2 

spoken to 

point (them) at 
look (directly) at 
listen to 

throw (stones) at 
throw (it) to 
reply to 


Wor (es) SI) Kony OS SO. 


132.3 


UNIT 133 


133.1 
2 waiting for her to reply 
3 searched my bag 

4 asked him for a receipt 
5 toaskthe way 

6 discussed the problem 
7 nothing about them 
8 forthe airport 


13372 
2UStO 

emon 

4 abou 

5 -(no preposition) 
6 

T 

8 


abou 
for 
abou 


2 

3 abou 
4 for 
Dy 19) 
6 for 
7 about 

8 - (no preposition) 


133.4 

ooking for 
ooked after 
ook for 
ooks after 
ooking for 


D o e w SS) 


133.5 
2 waitfor 
3 talkabout 
4 ask(me)for 
5 applied for 
6 
1 
8 


do (something) about 
looks after or has looked after 
left (Boston) for 


PR 
= o 


Pe 
= o 


UNIT 134 


134.1 
2 hearabout 
3 heard from 
4 heard of 

5 hear from 
6 hear about 
7 heard of 


= 
Ww 
A 


2 

hink about 

hinking about 

hink of 

hink of 

hinkingof or thinking about 
hought about 

hink of 

hink about 

hink (much) of 

hinking about or thinking of 


O Co -— Gy On :J& O9. NS 


12 think of 


134.3 

of 

about 

of 

of 

to (us) about 

of 

about ... about... about... about 


oO -— Oy Ol m G © 


134.4 

complaining about 
think about 

heard of 

dream of 

reminded (me) about 
remind (you) of 


NOM C N 


UNIT 135 


135.1 

for 

of 

of 

- (no preposition) 
or 

of/from 

or 

of 
or 
on 


O 0O sS O Gr SOINS) 


12 Tor 


135.2 

2 forthe misunderstanding 

3 her on winning the tournament 
4 him from his enemies 

5 on bread and eggs 

6 meforthe (bad) weather or 
he (bad) weather on me 

my friend of stealing a car or 
(that) my friend had stolen a car 


exl 


Key to Exercises 


135.3 


MANADO AUN 


paid for 

accused of 

depends on 

live on 

apologise to 

suffers from 
congratulate (him) on 


135.4 


OU AUN 


from 

on 

- (no preposition) 

from 

depends how (no preposition) or 
depends on how 

on 

of 

on 


UNIT 136 
136.1 


O 0 ~ o a CO N2 


10 


happened to 
divided into 
invited to 
believe in 

fill (it) with 
breaks into 
Concentrate on 
succeeded in 
drove into 


136.2 


2 
3 


5 


| prefer small towns to big cities. 
The company provided me with all 
the information | needed. 

This morning | spent eighty pounds 
on a pair of shoes. 

The city is divided into ten districts. 


136.3 


O co ~q ogoan 3 CO ND 


PrPrPrPRPe 
OBR WN FE O 


16 


to 


on 
- (no preposition) 

into 

on 

into 

with 

from (one language) into (another) 


136.4 
Example answers: 


o UB UC N.N 


on petrol 

into a wall 

to volleyball 

in seafood 

into many languages 


365 


Key to Exercises 


366 


Pie 
e O 


UNIT 137 


137.1 

sit down 
taking off 
flew away / flew off 
get out 
speakup 

get by 

gone up 
ooked round 
be back 
broke down 


«OO Co -41 0) 01 & CO NO 


12 gettingon 


137.2 
2 backat 
3 UPO 
4 forward to 
5 away with 
6 
1 
8 


up at 
in through 
out about 


137.3 

wake me up 
get it out 

give them back 
switch iton 
take them off 


o On e w S 


137.4 

3 Ihave to give them back to her. 

4 Wecanturn the TV/television 
off. or Wecanturn off the TV/ 
television. 

5 |don't want to wake her up. 

6 (example answer) You should put 
yourcoaton or You should put 
on your coat. 

7 |wasableto put it out 

8 Shall| turn the light(s) on? or 
Shall | turn on the light(s)? 

9 (example answer) they've put the 
price(s) up or they've put up the 
price(s) 


10 Iknocked it over 


UNIT 138 


138.1 

eats 
drop 

fill 
moved 
checked 
plug 
dropped 
dive 


O (00° 5:93 Gn O9 CSS: 


138.2 

2 in 6 in 

3 into T out 
4 out 8 outof 
5 into 


138.3 
2 dropped out 
moved in 


[09] 


aken in 
dropped in 


138.4 
2 Fillthemin or Fillthem out 
3 crossitout 

4 letusin 

5 getoutofit 


138.5 

2 drop out of college 

3 fillin/fill out the application form 

4 getoutof going to the party 

5 takenin bythe email 

6 dropin (and see us) sometime 

7 wasleftoutoftheteam or had 
been left out ... 


UNIT 139 


29] 

a candle 

an order 

afire 

a new product 
a problem 


N 


o u e w 


139.2 
2 works out 
3 carried out 
4 ranout 
5 sortout 
6 find out/ work out / figure out 
7 tried out 
8 pointed out 
9 work out 
10 went out 
11 turned out 
12 works out / turns out 
13 find out 
14 putout 
15 figure out / work out 


139.3 

2 giving/handing out 
3 turned out nice/fine/sunny 
4 working out 
3 
6 


run out of 


work out how to use the camera or 


figure out how to ... 


139.4 

2 tryitout 

3 workitout 

4 sorted it out / worked it out 
5 pointingit out 


UNIT 140 
140.1 


2 
3 
4 
5 


put the heating on 
put the oven on 
put the kettle on 
put some music on 


140.2 


2 
9 
4 


going on 

take off 

drove off / went off 
puton 

set off 
put off 
called off 
puton 

tried on 

see (me) off 
putting (it) off 


140.3 


2 
E 


4 
5 
6 


took off 

tried on a/thehat or 
tried a/the hat on 
was called off 

see him off 

put them on 


UNIT 141 
141.1 


On UUN 


141.2 


O MANADO e U w 


errr e 
RWNE O 


15 


finish off 

drive on / carry on / go on 
ripped off 

getting on 

went off 

told off 

went on 

geton 

keep on / keep 

get on / carry on 
showing off 

put off 

went on / carried on 
dozed off / dropped off / nodded off 


141.3 


c Non PWN 


gets on with 

carry on / go on / keep / keep on 
finish it off 

were ripped off 

go off 

tell them off 

She keeps on / She keeps 


UNIT 142 
142.1 


ook them down 

stand up 

urned it up 

put their bags down 

were blown down 

put them up 

bent down (and) picked them up 


142.2 


urned it down 
calm him down 
et her down 

written it down 
cut them down 


calm down 

slowed down 

was turned down 
broken down 

cut down 

et down 

closed down / has closed down 
be knocked down 
urned down 

was knocked down 
broke down 


UNIT 143 
143.1 


2 
S 
4 


went up to / walked up to 
catch up with 
keep up with 


143.2 


p 


1l 


used up 

washed up 

grow up 

urn up / show up 
gave up 

aking up 

give up 

ended up 

akes up 

make up 


143.3 


6 
1 
8 
9 
10 
11 


idy it up / tidy up 
ixed it up 

keep up with 

was brought up 
keep it up 

went up to 

set it up 

gave it up / gave up 
was made up of 


UNIT 144 
144.1 


I Oy On IS w NJ 


d 


goa Oo Oo 


b 


144.2 


2 
3 
4 


held up 
did it up 
cheer him up 


144.3 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


blew up 

beaten up 

broken up / split up 

do up 

clears up / will clear up 
mixed up 


Key to Exercises 


144.4 


OANA UN i» C N2 


look itup 

put up with 

making it up 

come up with 

tearthem up 

saving up for 

bring it up 

mix them up / get them mixed up 


UNIT 145 
145.1 


oU C0 N 


blew away 

put it back 

walked away 

threw it back (to her) 
threw them away 


145.2 


NOOB WN 


be away / have gone away 
be back 

ran away 

get away 

keep away / keep back 
smile back 


145.3 


c -1O0) 0) AWN 


throw 
gets 
be 
look 
gave 
get 
put 


145.4 


oU CO N 


throw it away 

take them back 

pay you back / pay it back 
gave them away 

called back / called me back 


367 


368 


Key to Additional exercises (see page 302) 


oo ~ O) Ul f W pe 


Pe 
= oS 


H 
N 


Oo -1O0) C1 4 CO NOn OO (Oo 00-10 C1 3 CO F2 N 


ork UN w 


O OND 


D 


'm getting / 1 am getting 

do you do 

we arrived ... it was raining 
phones ... she didn't phone 
you were thinking ... | decided 
are you looking 

t doesn’t rain 

He wasn't looking 

we went ... she was preparing... 
We didn't want ... we didn't stay 
old ... hedidn't believe ... 

He thought ... I was joking 


didn’t go 

is wearing 
went 

haven’t heard 
is being 

wasn't reading 
didn't have 

It's beginning 
worked 

wasn't 

you've stayed 
I’ve been doing 
did she go 

I’ve been playing 
do you come 
since | saw her 
for 20 years 


are you going 

Do you watch 

have you lived / have you 
been living / have you been 
Did they have 

Have you seen 

was she wearing 

Have you been waiting / Have 
you been here 

does it take 

Have you heard 

Have you been / Have you ever been 


've known each other / have 
known each other or ’ve been 
riends / have been friends 

've ever had / l've ever been 

on / I've had for ages (etc.) 

He went / He went home / He 
went out / He left 

've worn it 

was playing 

been swimming for 


since lve been / since | 
went / since | last went 
did you buy / did you get 


got ... was already waiting ... 

had arrived 

was lying ... wasn't watching 

... dfallen / had fallen ... was 
snoring ... turned ... woke 

'd just gone / had just gone... 

was reading ... heard ... got... 
didn't see ... went 

missed ... was standing ... realised 
... d left / had left... had ... got 
met... was walking ...'d been / had 
been... 'd been playing / had been 
playing ... were going ... invited ... 
'd arranged / had arranged ... 
didn't have 


Somebody has taken it. 
They'd only known / They had only 


known each other (for) a few weeks. 


ts been raining / It has been 
raining all day. or 

t's rained / It has rained all day. 
'd been dreaming. / | had 

been dreaming. 

'd had / I had had a big breakfast. 


7 They've been going / They have 


co 


Ol Cor Ie Oy e U NIE ©) oo) Oy OST ee m 


N 
is) 


been going there for years. 


He’s been training / He has been 
raining very hard for it. 


haven’t seen 

You look / You’re looking 
are you going 

are you meeting 

'm going 

Do you often go 

are you going 

'm meeting 

has been (delayed) / is (delayed) 
've been waiting 

has just started / just started 
is she getting 

Does she like 

she thinks 

Are you working 

spoke 

you were working 

went 

| started / l’d started 

| lost 


've had it /| have had it since | got up. 


OANA 01 Q OO 


you haven't had 
've had 
have you seen 
has he been 
saw 
he went 
He'd been 
he decided / he’d decided 
He was really looking forward 
is he doing 

haven't heard 
he left 


invented 

it's gone / it has gone 

had gone ... left 

did you do ... Did you go 

have you had 

waslooking or 'dbeen looking / 

had been looking 

She's been teaching / She has 

been teaching 

bought...shehasn'tworn or 

she didn't wear 

met ... was ...l'd seen / | had seen 

... [remembered ... he was 

Have you heard ... She was... 

died ... She wrote ...| haven't read 

does this word mean ...l've never seen 

Did you get ... it had already started 
nocked ... was ... she'd gone 

/ she had gone ... she didn't want 

He'd never used / He had never 
used ... he didn't know 

went...Sheneeded or 

She'd needed / She had needed ... 

she'd been sitting / she had been 

sitting 


used to drive 
was driving 
were working 
used to have 
was living 
was playing 
used to play 
was wearing 


'm going to the dentist. 
o, we're going to rent a car. 
"ll call her now. 
'm having lunch with Sue. 
What are you going to have? / What 
are you having? 
"l| turn on the light. 
'm going to close the window. 


(2) Are you going to do / Are you 
doing 

(3) itstarts 

(4) you'll enjoy / you're going to 
enjoy 

(5) it will be / it’s going to be 

(1) you're going 

(2 We're going 

(3) you have 

(4) Ill get 

(5) Iget 

(1) I’m having / l'm going to have 

(2 arecoming 

(3) they'll have left 

(4) they're 

(5) I won'tbe/! will not be 

(6) you know 

(7) Vll call 

(1) shall we meet 

(2) l'll be waiting 

(3) you arrive 

(4) I'll be sitting 

(5) I'll be wearing 

(6) Is Agent 307 coming / Is 

Agent 307 going to come / 

Will Agent 307 be coming 


(T) Shall! bring 
(8) I’llexplain / I’m going to explain 
(9) Isee 
0) l'lltry 
ake} 
1 l'lihave 
2 Areyou going 
3 shall! phone 
4 It’s going to land 
5 it’s /itis 
6 l'll miss / I'm going to miss ... 
you go / you've gone 
7 Shalli give ...| give... will you call 
8 does it finish 
9 I’m going... is getting 
10 l'lltell ... l'm ...| won't be 
11 lm going to have / I’m having 
12 she apologises 


we'll be living / we'll live 
you finish / you've finished 


14 


2 
2 


l've had / | have had 
Ibought or lgot 


4 l'lIcome/!will come or 
'll be / I will be 
5 l'vebeen/lhavebeen or 
've eaten / | have eaten 
6 lused to play 
7 |haven'tbeen waiting or 
haven't been here 
8 ldbeen/Ihad been or Iwas 
9 l'mgoing/lam going 
10 |haven’tseen or lhaven't 
heard from 
11 Pll have gone/Iwill have gone or 
'll have left / | will have left 
1S 
2 lve been travelling 
3 I’m beginning 
4 lveseen 
5 hasbeen 
6 l'vemet 
4 left 
8 Istayed or l|wasstaying 
9 ldplanned or Iwas planning 
10 lended up 
11 lenjoyed 
12 Itook 
I> met 
14 lm staying or lm going to stay 
or lIl be staying or I'll stay 
15 continue 
16 I'll get 
Ae Una 
18 Vlllet 
19 | know 
20 lm staying 
21 we'regoingtovisit or we're visiting 
22 are building or have been building 
23 itwill be 
24 I'll be 
16 
2 A 
9 € 
4Bor C 
S ds) 
GN A tor C 
TUX tor (€ 
9 © 
€) Ist wr (€ 
10 A or B 
TEA 
12 C 
IBA @le B 
14 B or C 
IS 15) 
1r 
2 shouldn't have eaten 
3 must have forgotten 
4 needn’t have gone 
5 can’t be changed 
6 may be watching 
7 must have been waiting 


Key to Additional exercises 


couldn’t have done 
should have been 

could have phoned 
should have been warned 
to have come 


could rain / might rain 

might have gone / could have gone 
couldn’t go 

couldn’t have seen / can’t have seen 
should get 

wouldn't recognise / might not 
recognise 

must have heard 

should have turned 


rings 

you were 

it's / itis 

itwas or itwere 

it had been 

you had 

I'd had / | had had 

it wouldn't have happened 
| didn't watch 


20 


2 
3 


called (me) 

If) l'd known / | had known... 

I) wouldn't have disturbed (you). 
There) wouldn't be (so many 
accidents if) there was... or 

... (if) there were ... 

If) you'd told me about (the 
problem), | would have tried to help 
/ l'd have tried to help (you). or 

... would have helped / I'd have 
helped 

|) would have got/gotten (very wet 
if) | hadn't had ... 

If he) hadn't been / hadn't got / 
hadn't gotten ... (he) wouldn't have 
ailed / would have passed / 'd have 
passed ... 


21 


Example answers: 


wasn't feeling so tired 

hadn't had so much to do 
would have forgotten Amy's 
birthday 

'd probably waste it 

"ll take a picture of you 
you were in trouble 
you hadn't taken so long to get ready 
would have gone to the concert 
might have got the job 
you'd eaten lunch 
there was less traffic 

it would be harder to get 
information 


369 


Key to Additional exercises 


370 


22 


was cancelled 

has been repaired 

is being restored 

t's believed / It is believed 

'd be fired / | would be fired 
t might have been thrown 
He was taught 

being arrested / having been 
arrested or Iwas arrested 
Have you ever been arrested 
are reported ... have been injured 


23 


3 


> 


'vesold / havesold or sold 
'5 been sold / has been sold or 
was sold 

are made 

might be stolen 

must have been stolen 

must have taken 

can be solved 

should have left 

is delayed 

is being built ... is expected 


24 


Nr oU oc DOABRWNHTETNDO KR UNE 
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Castle Fire 

was discovered 

was injured 

be rescued 

are believed to have been destroyed 
is not known 

Shop Robbery 

was forced 

being threatened 

had been stolen 

was later found 

had been abandoned 

has been arrested / was 

arrested 

is still being questioned 

Road Delays 

is being resurfaced 

are asked / are being asked / 

have been asked 

is expected 

will be closed / is going to be closed 
will be diverted / is going to be diverted 
Accident 

was taken 

was allowed 

was blocked 

be diverted 

have been killed 


told her (that) Paul had gone out 
and didn't know when he'd be 
back. 

asked (her) if/whether she 
wanted to leave a message, but 
she said (that) she'd try again later. 


| had reserved a hotel room, but 
when | got to the hotel they told 
me (that) they had no record of a 
reservation in my name. 

When | asked (them) if/whether 
they had any rooms free anyway, 
they said (that) they were sorry, 
but the hotel was full. 

The immigration officer asked us 
why we were visiting the country, 
and we told him (that) we were on 
holiday. 

Then he wanted to know how long 
we intended to stay and where we 
would be staying during our visit. 
She said (that) she'd phone us 
from the airport when she arrived. 
or Shesaid (that) she'll phone us 
from the airport when she arrives. 
No, she said not to come to the 
airport. She said that she'd take 
the bus. or She said that she'll 
take the bus. 

He wanted to know what my job 
was and asked (me) how much I 
earned. or He wanted to know 
what my job is and asked (me) 
how much | earn. 

...Soltold him to mind his own 
business and ended the call. 

He said (that) he'd be at the 
restaurant at 7.30. 

He said (that) he knew where the 
restaurant was. And told him to 
phone me if there was a problem. 
You just said (that) you weren't 
hungry. 

But you said (that) you didn't like 
bananas. You told me not to buy 
any. 


changing 

to change 

change 

being 

saying 

o call 

drinking 

o be 

Oo see 

aking 

o be 

o think ... making 
iving ...to move 
o be... playing 
being stopped ... stealing ... driving 
work ... pressing 


27 


B 
4 
5 


| don't fancy going out. 

He tends to forget things. 
Would you mind helping me? / 
Do you mind helping me? 


Everybody seems to have gone out. 
We're / We are thinking of moving. 
was afraid to touch it. 

was afraid of missing my train. 
t's/Itis not worth seeing. 

'm not used to walking so far. 

She seems to be enjoying 

herself. or Sheseemed ... 

He insisted on showing them to me. 
'd rather somebody else did it. 


've given up reading newspapers. 
'd rather not go out tonight. / ... 
stay at home tonight. 

He has trouble sleeping at night. 
Do you want me to phone 

you this evening? 

came in without anybody/anyone 
seeing me. / ... without being seen. 
was accused of being a cheat. / 

... of cheating. 

'm looking forward to seeing 

them again. 

What do you advise me to do? 

'd like to have gone out with 

you last night. 

regret not taking your advice. / 

... that | didn't take your advice. 


29 


2 
3 


a foreign country ... the language 
an economist ... in the United 
States ... foran investment company 
love sport, especially tennis ... two 
orthree times a week ... not a very 
good player 

or dinner ... after work ... to the 
cinema 

When unemployment is ... for 
people to find work ... a big problem 
an accident ... going home... 
taken to hospital / taken to the 
hospital ...| think most accidents ... 
by people driving 

the name of the hotel ... The 
Ambassador ... in Queen Street in 
the city centre ... nearthe station 
The older one ... a pilot ... The 
younger one... at school ... he 
leaves school ... 

go to university ... study law 
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It's the most polluted place... 

| was disappointed that ... 

OK 

Joe works hard, but ... 
...inalarge modern building. 
OK (as fast as he can is also correct) 
| missed the last three days ... 
OK 

The weather has been unusually 
ella] «. 

The water in the pool was too 
dirty to swim in. 

...to wait such a long time. 

or to wait so long. 

OK 

... | got up earlier than usual. 
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unless 
i 
as long as 
in case 

in case 

if 

even if 
Although 
Although 
When 
when 
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on 
on Tuesday morning at 9.30 
at /on 

on 


at 

during 

on Friday ... since then 

for 

at 

at the moment ... until Friday 
by 

in 
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to a party at Lisa’s house 

on 

on 

to 

in Vienna ... at the age of 35 
in this photo ... on the left 
to the theatre ... in the front row 
on the wall by the door / next to 
the door / beside the door 
at 

on 

in a tower block ... on the 
fifteenth floor 

on 

by 

on the bus ... by car 

on 

in 

in London ... to Italy 

to 

on 


for 


after 

- (no preposition) 

about 

to 

- (no preposition) 

into 

of (about is also possible) 
to 

- (no preposition) 

on 

of 

of 

- (no preposition) 

in 

at (about is also possible) 
on 

If Alex asks you for money 
| apologised to Sarah for 
keeping ... 

| thanked her for everything ... 
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turned up / showed up 
fill it in / fill it out 
knocked down / pulled down / 
torn down 

give up 

dozed off / dropped off / 
nodded off 

split up / break up 
put up with it 

get by 

went on 

put it off 


put 

moving 

put 

done 

turned / turns 

ind 

Calm 

set 

held 

eft / ve left / have left or 
missed / 've missed / have missed 
works 

join 

works 

drop / call 

sort / work 

went off ... woke me up 
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Key to Study guide 


Present and past 
iil A 
12 

La C 
14 B,C 
L5 € 
1.6 A 
Present perfect and past 
Ail B 
22 ic 
2.3 A 
24 G 
25 A 
2.6 B 
PAT A,D 
2.8 D 
2.9 A 
2.10 A 
NNI (9 
DAD A 
213 CD 
2.14 (i 
21305 D 
216 € 
Future 

3; B 
D A 
3.3 € 
3.4 A,C 
35 B 
3.6 € 
e A 
Modals 
41 A,B 
42 B 
43 ACD 
4.4 iC 
4.5 B 
4.6 CAD 
4.7 B 
4.8 AC 
4.9 BAG 
4.10 A,B,D 
4.11 A 
4.12 D, E 
4.13 A 
if and wish 
5, B 
52 ic 
5.3 B 
5.4 D 
55 A 
Passive 

6. (i 
62 B 
6.3 D 
6.4 A 
6.5 A,B 


6.6 (e 
6.7 D 


Reported speech 


Teall A 
72 B 
73 A 
Questions and auxiliary verbs 
81 C 
8.2 A 
8.3 D 
8.4 A 
8.5 B 
-ing and to .. 
9.1 A,D 
9.2 B, D 
9.3 B 
9.4 A 
9.5 A 
9.6 A 
9.7 C 
9.8 D 
9.9 C 
9.10 (C 
9.11 B 
9.12 CID 
9.13 D 
9.14 B 
9.15 A,B 
9.16 A 
9.17 A 
9.18 BC 
Articles and nouns 
0.1 B 
0.2 A 
0.3 B,C 
0.4 B 
0.5 C 
0.6 A 
0.7 A 
0.8 A 
0.9 D 
Qu E 
Qd € 
un A 
Gis «€ 
014 B 
Pronouns and determiners 
d A 
2 B 
3 D 
4 B 
5 B 
6 C 
a AC 
8 D 
9 D 
10 A 
Al B 
dp. BE 


Relative clauses 


121 AC 
i22 AB 
12.3 C 
124 B 
12.5 D 
12.6 Bae 
Adjectives and adverbs 
13.1 B 
ie € 
13.3 Bre 
134 A 
a5 AD 
as € 
Sm Bae 
ilo 06 
1319 C 
is BC 
isi O 
312 AB 
313 B 
314 DE 
3 D 


14. A, D 
14.2 G 
14.3 B,C 
14.4 B,D 
14.5 B 
14.6 GD 
14.7 B,C 
4.8 A 


Prepositions 


IS Bad 
152 
d 
15.4 
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Index 


The numbers in the index are unit 
numbers, not page numbers. 


a/an 69-72 
a/an and the 72, 13A 
a little / a few 87D-E 
a/an with quite and pretty 104A 
such a/an 102 
able (be able to) 26 
about 
adjective * about 130, 131A 
verb * about 133-134 
accuse (of) 62B, 135A 
active and passive 42 
adjectives 98-101 
agjective * to ... 65-66 
the * adjective 76B 
adjectives ending in -ing and -ed 98 
order of adjectives 99 
adjectives after verbs 99C 
adjectives and adverbs 100-101 
comparative 105-107 
superlative 108 
adjective * preposition 130-131 
admit (+ -ing) 53, 56A 
advantage (of/in/to) 60A, 129B 
adverbs 
adjectives and adverbs 100-101 
comparatives 105B 
position of adverbs with the verb 
(always, also etc.) 110 
advice (uncountable noun) 70B 
advise (+ to...) 55B 
afford (+ to...) 54A, 56A 
afraid (of) 131A 
I'm afraid so/not 51D 
afraid to do and afraid of doing 66A 
after 
after + present simple / present perfect 
25A-B 
after + -ing 60B, 68B 
look after 133D 
ago 12C 
agree (+ to...) 54A, 56A 
all 88, 90 
all and all the 75B, 88B 
all (of) 88 
alland both 89D 
all, every and whole 90 
position of all 110D 
alleged (it is alleged...) 45^ 
allow (+ to... and -ing) 55B, 66D 
already 111D 
already with the present perfect 7D 
position of already 110 
also (position of also) 110 
although 113 
always 
l always do and I’m always doing 3B 
position of always 110 


amazed 
amazed + to... 65C 
amazed at/by 130C 
American English Appendix 7 
anseea 
angry (about/with/for) 130B 
annoyed (about/with/for) 130B 
answer 
an answer to something 129D 
to answer a question (no preposition) 
132B 
any 69C, 85-86 
any and some 85 
anybody/anyone/anything/anywhere 
85-86 
not...any 86 
any and no 86D 
any (of) 88 
any and either 89D 
any + comparative 106B 
any more / any longer 1118 
apologise (to somebody for) 62, 
132A, 135B 
apostrophe (in short forms) 
Appendix 5 
apostrophe s ('s) 81 
appear (+ fo...) 54C 
apply (for) 133B 
approve (of + -ing) 62A, 135A 
aren’t I? (question tag) 52D 
arrange (+ to...) 54A, 56A 
arrive (in/at) 126B 
articles (a/an/the) 69-78 
a/an 69-72 
a/an and the 72, 13A 
the 72-78 
school / the school etc. 74 
children / the children etc. 75 
the with names 77-78 
as 107,116-118 
as soon as 25A-B 
as ... as (in comparative sentences) 
107 
as long as 115B 
as (= at the same time as) 116A 
as and when 116 
as (= because) 116B 
as and like 117 
as if/ as though 118 
ashamed (of) 131A 
ask 
ask in passive sentences 44A 
ask (somebody) to do something 
48D, 55A 
ask how/what * to... 54D 
ask somebody (no preposition) 
132B 
ask somebody) for 133B 
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astonished 
astonished + to... 65C 
astonished at/by 130C 
at 
at (time) 121 
at the end and in the end 122B 
at (position) 123-5 
at the age of... 127D 
adjective + at 130C, 131B 
verb + at 132 
attitude (to/towards) 129D 
auxiliary verbs (see also modal verbs) 
in questions 49A-B 
in short answers etc. 51 
in question tags 52 
avoid (+ -ing) 53A, 56A 
aware (of) 131A 
away (verb + away) 137, 145 


back 
in/at/on the back 124D, Appendix 7 
verb * back 145 
bad (at) 131B 
baggage (uncountable noun) 70B 
because (of) 113B-C 
bed (in bed / to bed) 74C, 124A, 126A 
been to 8A, 126A 
been to and gone to 7B 
before 
before * present simple 25A 
before * -ing 60B 
begin (+ -ing or to...) 56C 
beginning (at the beginning) 122B 
being (he is and he is being) 4D 
believe (in) 136A 
believed (it is believed ...) 45A 
better 105C 
had better 35A-B 
between (noun * between) 129E 
blame 135B 
bored 
bored and boring 98 
bored with 130C 
born (/ was born...) 44C 
both (of) 89 
both ... and 89C 
both and all 89D 
position of both 110D 
bother (* -ing or to ...) 56C 
bottom (at the bottom) 124C 
bound (bound to do) 65E 
bread (uncountable noun) 70B 
break 
break into 136B 
break down 137B, 142D 
break up 144D 
busy (busy doing something) 63D 
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by 120,128 
by after the passive 42B, 128C 
by (+-ing) 60B 
by myself / yourself etc. 83D 
by (the time) 120 
by and until 120B 
by chance / by mistake etc. 128A 
by car / by bus etc. 128B 
a play by Shakespeare etc. 128C 
adjective * by 130C 


call 26 
call somebody (no preposition) 
132B 
call something off 140B 
call somebody back 145C 
Appendix 4 
can 26 
can I/you ...? 37 
can and other modal verbs 
Appendix 4 
can’t (cannot) 26, 28 
can't help 57C 
capable (of) 131A 
care (care about, care for, take care of) 
133C 
carry 
carry on 53B, 141A 
carry out 139C 
case (in case) 114 
causative have (have something 
done) 46 
cause (of) 129B 
certain 
certain (+ to...) 65E, 84B 
certain of/about 131A 
cheque (by cheque) 128B 
church (church / the church) 74B 
claim (+ to...) 54C 
clauses 
when and ifclauses 25 
ifclauses 38-40 
-ing clauses 68, 97 
relative clauses 92-96 
collide (with) 136C 
comparative 105-107 
comparative with even 112C 
complain (to somebody about/of...) 
134D 
compound nouns (a tennis ball, a 
headache etc.) 80 
concentrate (on) 136E 
conditional sentences (if sentences) 
ifl do... 25C 
if! do and if | did 38 
if | knew, if | were etc. 39 
if! had known, ifl had been etc. 40 
unless 115A 
as long as 115B 
providing / provided 115B 
congratulate (on) 62B, 135D 
connection (with/between) 129E 
conscious (of) 131A 
consider (* -ing) 53, 56A 


consist (of) 135A 
contact (with/between) 129E 
continue (+ to... or-ing) 56C 
continuous tenses see present 
continuous, past continuous 
verbs not used in continuous 
tenses 4A, 6E, 10D, 16D, 17A 
contractions (short forms) 
Appendix 5 
corner (in/at/on the corner) 124E 
could 26, 27, 29C 
could and was able to 26D 
could (do) and could have (done) 27 
couldn't have (done) 27E, 28B 
could in ifsentences 38C, 39E, 40D 
I wish | could 41C 
could I/you ...? 37 
could and other modal verbs 
Appendix 4 
countable and uncountable nouns 
69-70 
crash (into) 136B 
critical (of) 131A 
crowded (with) 131B 


damage (uncountable noun) 70B 
damage to 129D 
dare 54B 
decide 
decide + to ... 54, 56A 
decide against * -ing 62A 
delighted (with) 130B 
demand 
demand * should 34A-B 
a demand for 129^ 
deny (+ -ing) 53, 56A 
depend (on) 135D 
dependent (on) 131B 
depressed (and depressing) 98 
deserve (* to ...) 54A, 56A 
despite 113 
did (in past simple questions and 
negatives) 5C 
die (of) 135A 
difference (between) 129E 
different (from/to) 1318, 
Appendix 7 
difficulty (have difficulty + -ing) 63C 
direct speech and reported speech 
47-48, 50B 
disappointed 
disappointed + to... 65C 
disappointed and disappointing 98 
disappointed with 130B 
discuss (no preposition) 133A 
divide (into) 136B 
do/does (in present simple questions 
and negatives) 2C 
doup 144D 
down (verb + down) 137, 142 
dream 
dream of + -ing 62A, 66D 
dream about/of 134C 
during 119 
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each (of) 91 
each other 82C 
-ed clauses 97 
either (of) 89 
not... either 51C 
either ... or 89C 
either and any 89D 
elder 106E 
eldest 108C 
encourage (+ to...) 55B 
end 
in the end and at the end 122B 
at the end (position) 124C 
endup 143E 
enjoy (+ -ing) 53A, 54A, 56A, 58A 
enough 103 
envious (of) 131A 
even 112 
position of even 110 
even if / when 112D 
even though 112D, 113E 
ever (with the present perfect) 8A 
every 90 
every and all 90 
everybody/everyone/everything 
90A, D 
every and each 91 
everyone and every one 91D 
excited (about) 130B 
exclamations (What...) 71A-B 
excuse (for) 62B 
expect 
l expect so / | don't expect so 51D 
expect + to... 55A 
expected (it is expected that) 45A 
experience (countable or uncountable 
noun) 70A 
explain 54D, 132A 


fail (^ to...) 54A, 56A, 66D 
fairly 104 
famous (for) 131B 
fancy (* -ing) 53A, 56A 
far 
far/further/farther 105C 
far + comparative 106A 
fast 101B 
fed up (with) 60A, 130C 
feel 
how do you feel and how are you 
feeling 4C 
feel like 62A 
feel * adjective 99C, 100C 
few 69C,87 
few and a few 87C-E 
few (of) 88 
finish 
finish + -ing 53A 
finish off 141C 
first 
it’s the first time I’ve ... 8C 
the first/last/next + to... 65D 
the first two days 99D 
fond (of) 131A 


for 
for with the present perfect 8B, 9B, 
11-12 
for and since 12A 
for and to ... (purpose) 64C, 103C 
for and during 119 
noun * for 129A 
adjective * for 130D, 131B 
verb + for 133, 135B 
forget (+ to...) 54, 56A 
forgive (for) 135B 
frightened (of) 131A 
from 
adjective + from 131B 
verb + from 135C 
front (in/at/on the front) 124D, 
Appendix 7 
full (of) 131A 
furious (about/with/for) 130 
furniture (uncountable noun 
further 105C 
future 19-25, Appendix 3 
present tenses for the future 19 
going to 20 
will 21-22 
will and shall 21D, 22D 
will and going to 23 
will be doing (future continuous) 24 
will have done (future perfect) 24 
future with when, if etc. 25, 114A, 
115C,119C 


w 


70B 


generous (+ preposition) 130A 
geographical names with and 
without the 77 
gerund see -ing 
get 
getin the passive 44D 
get something done 46C 
get someone to do something 55B 
getused to 61 
get + adjective 99C 
getto (a place) 126B 
getin/out/on/off 126D, 138A 
get by 137B 
get out of 138C 
geton 137A, 141B 
get away (with) 145B 
get backto 145C 
getting (present continuous) 1C 
give 
give in passive sentences 44A 
give up 53B, 143E 
give out 139C 
give away 145B 
glad (* to ...) 65C 
go 
go swimming/shopping etc. 63E 
goon holiday / ona trip etc. 127C 
goon 53B, 140B, 141A 
go on doing and go on to do 56B 
go out 139A 
go off 140D, 141C 


going to 20, Appendix 3 
going to and will 23 
was/were going to 20D 
gone to and been to 7B 
good 
good at 60A, 131B 
good of someone to do something, (be) 
good to someone 130A 
good and well 101A 
it’s no good (* -ing) 63A 
got (have got) 17A, 31D 
gotten (American English) 
Appendix 7 
guess (/ guess so) 51D 
had 
had done (past perfect) 15 
had been doing (past perfect 
continuous) 16 
had (past of have) 17 
if l'd known / I wish l'd known 40 


had 
had done (past perfect) 15 
had been doing (past perfect 
continuous) 16 
had (past of have) 17 
if l'd known /1 wish l'd known 40 
had better 35A-B 
hair (countable or uncountable noun) 
TOA 
half (of) 88 
happen (to) 136D 
happy (happy about/with) 130B 
hard 101B-C 
hardly 101C-D 
hate 
hate doing / to do 58 
would hate 58B-C 
have/has 17 
have done (present perfect) 7-14 
have been -ing (present perfect 
continuous) 9-10 
have and have got 17 
have breakfast / have a bath etc. 
17C, Appendix 7 
I'm having, we're having etc. 17C 
have to (and must) 31 
have gotto 31D 
have something done 46 
having (done) 53D, 68B-C 
hear 
with the present simple or can 4C 
hear someone do/doing 67 
hear of/about/from 134A 
help 
help + to... 55A 
can’t help 57C 
home 74C, 125A, 126C 
hope 
hope * present simple 22B 
hope and wish 41A 
I hope so / I hope not 51D 
hope + to... 54A, 56A 
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Index 


hospital (hospital / the hospital) 74B, 125A 
American English Appendix 7 

how about (* -ing) 60A 

how long ...? (* present perfect) 11-12 

how long is it since ...? 12D 


if 25, 38-40 
ifldo... 25C 
if! do and if | did 38 
if | knew, if | were etc. 39 
if! had known, ifl had been etc. 40 
if and when 25D 
if+ should 34E 
ifany 85C 
even if 112D 
if and in case 114B 
as if 118 
if (= whether) 50 
imagine (+ -ing) 53, 56A 
impressed (with/by) 130C 
in 
in (time) 121 
in time and on time 122A 
in the end and at the end 122B 
in (position) 123-126 
in/of after a superlative 108D 
in (other uses) 127A, 129C 
adjective * in 131B 
verb * in 136A, 137, 138 
in and into 138A 
in case 114 
increase (in) 129C 
infinitive (to be, to play etc.) 54-59, 
64-67 
passive infinitive (to be done) 43A-B 
infinitive in reported speech 48D 
verb + infinitive 54-59 
continuous infinitive (to be doing) 54C 
perfect infinitive (to have done) 54C, 


nitive after a question word 54D 
b + object + infinitive 55 

verb + infinitive or -ing 55-58 
in 
n 


initive and to + -ing 60C 
infinitive for purpose (/ called the 
restaurant to reserve a table) 64 

adjective + infinitive 65-66 
infinitive without to 

after make and let 55C 

see/hear somebody do 67 
information (uncountable noun) 70B 
-ing (being, playing etc.) 53, 55-63 

being (done) (passive) 44B 

verb + -ing 53, 55-59 

having (done) 53D, 68B-C 

verb + -ing or to... 55-58 

preposition * -ing 60, 66 

to * -ing and to-infinitive 60C 

used to + -ing 61 

verb * preposition * -ing 62, 66D 

expressions * -ing 63 

go swimming / go shopping etc. 63E 

see/hear somebody doing 67 

-ing clauses 68, 97 
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insist 
insist * should 34A-B 
insiston 62A, 136E 
in spite of 60A, 113 
instead of (+ -ing) 60A 
intend (+ to ... or -ing) 56C 
interested (in) 60A, 131B 
interested in doing and interested to 
do 66B 
interested and interesting 98 
into 126D 
verb + into 136B 
in and into 138A 
invitation (to) 129D 
invite 
invite * to ... 55B 
invite somebody to something 136D 
irregular verbs 5B, Appendix 1 
it and there 84 
it's no good / it's no use (* -ing) 63A 
it’s time... 35C 
it's worth (+ -ing) 63B 


jealous (of) 131A 
just 
just with the present perfect 7D, 
Appendix 7 
just in case 114A 
justas 116A 
just in time 122A 


keen (on) 131B 
keep 
keep on 53, 56A, 141A 
keep up (with ...) 137C, 143A 
keep away (from...) 1458 
kind (kind of someone to do something 
/ be kind to someone) 65B, 130A 
know (how/what etc. + to...) 54D 


late and lately 101B 
laugh (at) 132C 
learn (how) (+ to ...) 54, 56A 
leave 
leave for 133B 
leave something out 138C 
less 107A 
let 
let somebody do something 55C 
let somebody down 142D 
like (verb) 
like doing / to do 58 
would like 37D, 55A, 58B-C 
like (preposition/conjunction) 
like and as 117 
like and as if 118 
likely (+ to...) 65E, 84B 
listen (to) 132A 
little 69C, 87 
little and a little 87C-E 
little (of) 88 
a little + comparative 106A 
live (on) 135D 


long 

as long as 115B 

no longer / not ... any longer 111B 
look 

you look and you're looking 4C 

look forward to 60C, 62A, 137C 

look * adjective 99C, 100C 

look as if, look like 118 

look at 132C 

look back (on) 145C 

look for/after 133D 

lookup 144D 
lot (a lot /lots) 87A-B 

quite a lot 104A 

a lot* comparative 106A 
love 

love doing / to do 58 

would love 55A, 58B-C 

be / fall in love with 127A 
luck (uncountable noun) 70B 
luggage (uncountable noun) 70B 


make 
make somebody do something 55C 
make up 143E, 144A 
manage (+ to ...) 26D, 54A, 56A 
many (and much) 69C, 87 
many (of) 88 
married (to) 131B 
may 29-30 
may as well 30D 
mayl...? 37B-C 
may and other modal verbs 
Appendix 4 
mean (adjective - mean of someone to do 
something / be mean to someone) 65B 
means (noun) 79B 
might 29-30 
might in if sentences 30B, 38C, 40D 
might as well 30D 
might and other modal verbs 
Appendix 4 
mind (+ -ing) 53, 56A, 58A-B 
do you mind if...? 37C 
mine / yours etc. (a friend of mine/ 
yours) 83A 
modal verbs (will, can, must etc.) 
21-22, 26-37, Appendix 4 
more 
more in comparatives 105 
not...any more 111B 
most 
most * noun 75A 
most (of) 88 
the most ... (superlative) 108 
much (and many) 69C, 87 
much (of) 88 
much * comparative 106A 
must 
must and can’t 28, Appendix 7 
must and have to 31 
mustn't 31C, 32A 
must and should 33A 
must and other modal verbs 
Appendix 4 
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myself/yourself etc. (reflexive 
pronouns) 82 
by myself / by yourself etc. 83D 


names with and without the 77-78 
nationality words with the 76C 
need 
need to do and need doing 57B 
a need for 129A 
needn't 32 
needn't have (done) and didn't need to 
(do) 32 D 
needn't and other modal verbs 
Appendix 4 
American English Appendix 7 
negative 
present simple 2C 
past simple 5C 
negative questions 49D 
no, none and any 86 
negative short forms 
Appendix 5.3 
neither (of) 89 
neither am I, neither do | etc. 51C 
neither ... nor 89C 
neither and none 89D 
never 
never with the present perfect 8A 
position of never 110 
news (uncountable noun) 70B, 79B 
nice (nice of someone to do something / 
be nice to someone) 65B, 130A 
no 
no and none (of) 86A, 88 
no and any 86 
nobody/no-one/nothing/nowhere 86B 
no + comparative 106B 
no longer 111B 
none 
none (of) and no 86A, 88 
none and neither 89D 
nor 
nor am I, nor do etc. 51C 
neither ... nor 89C 
nouns 
countable and uncountable 69-70 
singular and plural 69, 71, 79 
noun * noun (compound nouns) 80 
noun + preposition 129 


of 
ofand 581 
all of / none of / most of etc. 88, 96B 
both of / neither of / either of 89, 96B 
a friend of mine/yours etc. 83A 
of/in after a superlative 108D 
noun * of 129B 
adjective * of 130A, 131A 
verb + of 134, 135A 

off (verb off) 137, 140-141 

offer 
offer in passive sentences 44A 
offer * to ... 54A, 56A 


on 
on my own 83D 
on (time) 121 
on time and in time 122A 
on (position) 123-125 
ona bus / ona train etc. 125E 
on (other uses) 127B-C 
adjective +on 131B 
verb * on 135D, 136E, 137, 140-141 
one another 82C 
only (position of only) 110 
oughtto 33D 
ought and other modal verbs 
Appendix 4 
out 
out of 126D 
verb + out 137-139 
out and out of 138A 
own 
my own house / your own car 83B-C 
on my own / on your own etc. 83D 


paper (countable and uncountable) 
TOA 
participle clauses (-ing and -ed 
clauses) 68, 97 
passive 42-44 
passive and active 42A 
by after the passive 42B 
simple tenses 42C 
to be done/cleaned etc. (infinitive) 
43A-B 
perfect tenses 43C 
continuous tenses 43D 
being (done) 44B 
get 44D 
itis said that 45A 
past (see also past continuous, past 
perfect and past simple) 
past after ifand wish 38-40 
past after /'d rather 59D 
past after it's time 35C 
past after as if 118D 
present and past tenses 
Appendix 2 
past continuous (/ was doing) 6 
past continuous and past simple 
6C-D 
past continuous and used to 18E 
past continuous passive 43D 
past perfect (simple) (/ had done) 15 
past perfect and present perfect 15B 
past perfect and past simple 15C 
past perfect after if 40 
past perfect passive 43C 
past perfect continuous (/ had been 
doing) 16 


past simple (/ did) 5 
past simple and past continuous 
6C-D 
past simple and present perfect 
12-14 
past simple and past perfect 15C 
past simple passive 42C 
pay 
pay in passive sentences 44A 
pay (somebody) for something 135B 
pay back 145C 
people 79D 
perfect see present perfect, past 
perfect 
perfect infinitive (to have done) 43B 
(passive), 54C, 58C 
persuade (+ to...) 55B 
phone 
on the phone 127B 
phone somebody (no preposition) 
132B 
phone somebody back 145C 
photo/photograph 
in a photo 124A 
a photo of someone 129B 
phrasal verbs (break down / get on etc.) 
137-145 
introduction to phrasal verbs 137 
phrasal verb * preposition (run away 
from etc.) 137C 
position of object (turn the light on / 
turn iton etc.) 137D 
verb * in/out 138-139 
verb * on/off 140-141 
verb * up/down 142-144 
verb * away/back 145 
picture 
in a picture 124A 
a picture of someone 129B 
plan (+ to...) 54A, 56A 
pleased 
pleased + to ... 65C 
pleased with 130B 
plenty (of) 87A 
plural and singular 69, 71, 79 
they/them/their used for somebody/ 
nobody etc. 85E, 86C, 90D 
spelling of plural nouns 
Appendix 6 
point 
there's no point in * -ing 63A 
point (something) at 132C 
point out 139C 
police (plural) 79C 
polite 
polite of someone to do something / be 
polite to someone 130A 
prefer 59 
would prefer 55A, 58B-C, 59B 
prefer (one thing) to (another) 59A, 60C, 
136D 
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prepositions 121-136 

for and since 12A 

in questions 49C 

preposition * -ing 60, 66 

verb * preposition * -ing 62, 66D 

prepositions in relative clauses 

93C, 96A 

in/of after a superlative 108D 

like and as 117 

for and during 119 

by 120,128 

by and until 120B 

at/on/in (time) 121-122 

on time and in time 122A 

atthe end and in the end 122B 

at/on/in (position) 123-125 

to/at/in/into 126 

in/at/on (other uses) 127 

by car / by bus etc. 128B 
noun * preposition 129 
adjective * preposition 130-31 
verb * preposition 132-136 
phrasal verb * preposition 137C 
present see present continuous, 
present simple, present perfect 
present tenses for the future 19, 
Appendix 3 
present and past tenses 
Appendix 2 
present continuous (/ am doing) 1 
present continuous and present 
simple 3-4 
am/is/are being 4D 
present continuous for the future 19, 
20B, Appendix 3 
present continuous passive 43D 
present perfect (simple) (/ have done) 
1-8 
present perfect with this morning, 
today etc. 8B, 14B 
present perfect simple and continuous 
10-1 
esent perfect with how long, for and 
since 11-12 


o 


present perfect and past simple 12-14 
present perfect and past perfect 15B 
present perfect after when 25B 
present perfect passive 43C 

present perfect after a superlative 


108E 
American English Appendix 7 
present perfect continuous (/ have 
been doing) 9-10 
present perfect continuous and 
present continuous 9C 
present perfect continuous and simple 
10-11 
present perfect continuous and past 
perfect continuous 16B 
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present simple (/ do) 
present simple and present 
continuous 3-4 
present simple for the future 19B 
present simple after when and if 25, 
Appendix 3 
present simple passive 42C 
pretend (+ to...) 54C 
pretty (pretty good, pretty often etc.) 
104 
prevent (from) 62B, 66D 
prison (prison / the prison) 74B, 125A 
probably 
probably * will 22B 
position of probably 110 
problem (have a problem + -ing) 63C 
progress (uncountable noun) 70B 
progressive tenses see continuous 
promise 
promise (+ will/would) 368 
promise + to ... 54A, 56A 
protect (from) 135C 
proud (of) 131A 
provide (with) 136C 
provided/providing 115B 
purpose 
to... for purpose 64 
on purpose 127B, 128A 
put 
putout 139A 
put off 53B, 140, 141C 
puton 140 
put up/down 142A 
put up with 144D 
putaway 145B 


questions 49-50 
present simple questions 2C, 49B 
past simple questions 5C, 49B 
negative questions 49D 
embedded questions (Do you know 

what... ?) 50A 

reported questions 50B 
question tags 52 

quite 104 


rather 
would rather 59C 
I'd rather you did something 59D 
rather cold / rather nice etc. 104 
reason (for) 129A 
recommend 34 A-B, 53 
reflexive pronouns (myself yourself 
etc.) 82 
by myself/yourself etc. 83D 
refuse (+ to...) 54A, 56A 
regret (+ -ing and to...) 53D, 56B 
regular and irregular verbs 
Appendix 1 
relationship (with/between) 129E 
relative clauses 92-96 
relative clauses as object 93 
prepositions in relative clauses 93C 
two types of relative clause 95 


relative pronouns 92-96 

who 92-96 

which 92-93, 95-96 

that 92-94 

that and what 92D 

whose 94A, 95B 

whom 94B, 95B, 96A-B 

where 94C, 95B 

of whom / of which 96B 
rely (on) 135D 
remember 

remember * to ... and -ing 56B 

remember how/what+ to... 54D 
remind 

remind + to ... 55B 

remind of/about 134E 
reported speech 47-48 
reported questions 50B 
responsible (for) 1318 
rise (in) 129C 
risk (+ -ing) 53A, 56A 
room (countable or uncountable noun) 

TOA 


's (apostrophe s) 81, Appendix 5.1 
said (it is said that) 45A 
same (the same as) 73B, 107C, 117B 
satisfied 
satisfied and satisfying 98 
satisfied with 130B 
say 
say and tell 48C 
say (* to ...) 48D 
scared (of) 131A 
scenery (uncountable noun) 70B 
school (school / the school) 74A 
search (for) 133B 
see 
with the present simple or can 4C 
see someone do/doing 67 
see off 140D 
seem 
seem+to... 54C 
seem + adjective 99C 
-self (myself/yourself etc.) 82, 83D 
series /9B 
shall and will 22D 
shall I/we? 21D 
Let's ..., shall we? 52D 
shall and other modal verbs 
Appendix 4 
American English Appendix 7 
shocked 
shocked and shocking 98 
shocked at/by 130C 
short (of) 131A 
short forms (/’m, you ve, didn't etc.) 
Appendix 5 
should 33-34 
should and had better 35B 
should and other modal verbs 
Appendix 4 
American English Appendix 7 
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shout (at/to) 132D 
show 
show in passive sentences 44A 
show someone how/what + to... 
54D 
show off 141C 
show up 143E 
similar (to) 131B 
simple past see past simple 
simple present see present simple 
since 
with present perfect 8B, 9B, 11-12 
since and for 12A 
how long is it since ... ? 12D 
since (= because) 116B 
singular and plural 69, 71, 79 
they/them/their used for somebody/ 
nobody etc. 85E, 86C, 90D 
slightly (* comparative) 106A 
smell 
with the present simple and can 4C 
smell something (burn)ing 67B 
smell * adjective 99C 
so 
soam l,sodoletc. 51C 
I think so, | hope so etc. 51D 
so that (purpose) 64D 
So and such 102 
So * adjective * that 102B 
solong as 115B 
solution (to) 129D 
some 69C, 71, 85 
some with countable nouns 71 
some and any 85 
somebody/someone/something/ 
somewhere 85 
some (of) 88 
soon (as soon as) 25A-B 
sorry 
Sorry + to... 65C 
sorry to do and sorry for/about doing 
66C 
Sorry about/for 130D 
feel sorry for 130D 
sound 
sound * adjective 99C 
sound as if 118 
space (space and a space) 73C 
speak (to) 132A 
species /9B 
spelling Appendix 6 
spend 
spend time * -ing 63D 
spend money on ... 136E 
spite (in spite of) 113 
start (start * to... or-ing) 56C 
state verbs (like, know, belong etc.) 
4A, 6E, 10D, 16D, 17A 
still 111 
still and yet 111C 


stop 

stop + -ing 53, 56A 

stop someone (from) * -ing 53C, 62B, 

66D 
stupid (stupid of someone to do 
something) 65B, 130A 

subjunctive 34B 

American English Appendix 7 
succeed (in * -ing) 62A, 66D, 136A 
such 

such and so 102 

such as 117A 
suffer (from) 135C 
suggest 

suggest * should 34A-C, 55B 

suggest + -ing 53, 54A, 56A 
superlative (longest/best etc.) 108 
suppose (/ suppose so/not) 51D 
supposed (He is supposed to ...) 45B 
sure 

sure + to... 65E, 84B 

sure of/about 131B 
surprised 

surprised + to ... 65C 

surprised and surprising 98 

surprised at/by 130C 
suspect (of) 62B, 135A 
suspicious (of) 131A 


tags (question tags) 52 
take 
take care of 133C 
take somebody in 138B 
take off 140 
take down 142A 
take up 143 
talk 
talk to somebody 132A 
talk about something 62A, 133A 
taste 
with the present simple or can 4C 
taste * adjective 99C 
teach 
teach in passive sentences 44A 
teach somebody how to do something 54D 
teach * to... 55B 
telephone see phone 
tell 
tell in passive sentences 44A 
and say 48C 
someone to do something 48D, 55B 
someone whatto do 54D 
tell someone off 141C 
temporal clauses (when clauses) 25 
tend (+ to...) 54A 
than 105, 107 
thank (for) 62B, 132B, 135B 
that 
said that 47B 
in relative clauses 92-94 


ll 
ll 
ll 
ll 


the 72-78 
the and a/an 12, 13A 
the sea, the sky etc. 73C 
the cinema, the theatre etc. 73D 
school / the school 74 
children / the children 15 
the + adjective (the young etc.) 76B 
the + nationality word (the French etc.) 
76C 
the with geographical names 77 
the with streets, buildings etc. 78 
the + comparative (the sooner, the 
better) 106D 
the + superlative (the oldest etc.) 108B 
there (and it) 84 
there’s no pointin... 63A 
there will/must/should etc. 84B 
there is + -ing or -ed 97C 
they/them/their (used for somebody/ 
anybody/nobody/everybody) 85E, 
86C, 90D 
think 
I think and I’m thinking 4B 
I think so, | don't think so 51D 
think of + -ing 54A, 62A, 66D 
think about and think of 134B 
though 113E 
as though 118 
even though 112D, 113E 
threaten (* to ...) 54A, 56A 
throw 
throw to/at 132D 
throw away 137D, 145B 
till see until 


time 
it’s the first time l've ... 8C 
it's time ... 35C 


countable or uncountable noun 70A 
on time and in time 122A 
tired 
tired and tiring 98 
tired of 130C 
to + infinitive (to be / to do etc.) see 
infinitive 
to 126 
to * -ing 60C 
noun * to 129D 
adjective * to 130A, 131B 
verb * to 132, 136D 
too and enough 103 
top (atthe top) 124C 
translate (from/into) 136B 
travel (uncountable noun) 70B 
trouble (have trouble doing something) 
63C 
try 
try+to...or-ing 57A 
try out 139C 
try on 140C 
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turn 

turn out 139 

turn on/off 137D, 140A 

turn up 142A, 143E 

turn down 142 
two-word verbs see phrasal verbs 
typical (of) 131A 


uncountable nouns 69-70 
understand (how/what * to ...) 54D 
university (university / the university) 
TAB 
unless 115A 
until (or till) 
until * present simple / present perfect 
25A-B 
until and by 120B 
up (verb * up) 137, 142-144 
upset (about) 1308 
use (it's no use * -ing) 63A 
used 
used to do 18 
be/get used to 61 
lam used to doing and I used to do 
18F, 61D 
usually (position of usually) 110 


verbs see also present, past, future, 

passive etc. 

verbs not used in continuous tenses 
4A, 6E, 10D, 16D, 17A 

list of irregular verbs 
Appendix 1.4 

present and past tenses 
Appendix 2 

verbs + -ing and verbs + to... 

(infinitive) 53-59 

verb * preposition 62, 132-136 
phrasal verbs (break down / get on 
etc) 137-145 


wait (for) 133B 
want (* to ...) 55A, 66D 
warn (* to ...) 55B 
was/were 5D 
was/were -ing (past continuous) 6 
was/were going to 20D 
was/were able to 26D 
was and were in if sentences 39C 
waste (waste time *-ing) 63D 
weather (uncountable noun) 70B 
well 101A 
were (used with //he/she/it) 39C, 
118D 
what 
what in questions 49 
what ... for? 64C 
What ...!(exclamations) 71A-B 
what and that (relative clauses) 92D, 
93D 
what and which (relative clauses) 
96C 


379 


Index 


380 


when 
when * present simple / present 
perfect 25 
when and if 25D 
when * -ing 68A 
even when 112D 
when and as 116 
where (in relative clauses) 94C, 95C 
whether 50 
which 
which in questions 49 
which in relative clauses 92-93, 95-96 
all/none/some of which 96B 
while 
while * present simple / present 
perfect 25A 
while * -ing 68A 
while and during 119C 
who 
who in questions 49 
who in relative clauses 92-96 
who and whose in relative clauses 94A 
who and whom in relative clauses 94B 
whole 90B-C 
on the whole 127B 
whom 
in questions 49C 
in relative clauses 94B, 96A-B 
all/none/some of whom 96B 
whose (in relative clauses) 94A, 95C 
why 
why isn't/didn't (etc.) ...? 49D 
why in relative clauses 94D 
will 21-22 
will you? 21, 37A 
will and shall 21D, 22D 
ill and going to 23 


ll 
ll 
ll 
will be doing (future continuous) 24 
ll 
ll 
ll 


x 


will have done (future perfect) 24 
will in ifand when sentences 25, 115C 
will and would 36B, Appendix 4 
willin the passive 43A 
Don't ..., will you? 52D 
will and other future forms 
Appendix 3 
will and other modal verbs 
Appendix 4 
wish 41 
I wish I knew etc. 39, 41 
I wish l'd known etc. 40C, 41 
wish and hope 41A 
wish ... would 41D 
with 
noun * with 129E 
adjective * with 130B-C, 131B 
verb * with 136C 
without (* -ing) 60B 
won't (- will not) 21-22 


word order 
have something done 46 
questions 49 
negative questions 49D 
embedded questions (Do you know 
what... ?) 50A 
reported questions 50B 
order of adjectives 99 
verb and object together 109A 
place and time 109B 
position of adverbs with the verb (also, 
always etc.) 110 
word order with phrasal verbs (turn on 
the light, turn iton etc.) 137D 
work 
uncountable noun 70B, 74C 
work out 139B 
worried (about) 130B 
worse 105C 
worst 108A 
worth (it's worth * -ing) 63B 
would 36 
would and will 36B 
would you like? I'd like 37D 
would in if sentences 38-40 
wish... would 41D 
would like/love/hate/prefer + to... 
55A, 58B-C 
would prefer 58B, 59B 
would rather 59C-D 
would and other modal verbs 
Appendix 4 
write 
write to 132B 
write down 142D 


yet 
yet and still 111C 
yet * present perfect 7D 
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Introduction 


The purpose of this book 


English, like all languages, is full of problems for the foreign learner. Some of 
these points are easy to explain — for instance, the formation of questions, the 
difference between since and for, the meaning of after all. Other problems are 
more tricky, and cause difficulty even for advanced students and teachers. How 
exactly is the present perfect used? When do we use past tenses to be polite? 
What are the differences between at, on and in with expressions of place? We can 
say a chair leg - why not *a cat leg? When can we use the expression do so? When 
is the used with superlatives? Is unless the same as if not? What are the 
differences between come and go, between each and every, between big, large 
and great, between fairly, quite, rather and pretty? Is it correct to say There's three 
more bottles in the fridge? How do you actually say 3 x 4 — 12? And so on, and 
so on. 


Practical English Usage is a guide to problems of this kind. It deals with over 600 
points which regularly cause difficulty to foreign students of English. It will be 
useful, for example, to a learner who is not sure how to use a particular structure, 
or who has made a mistake and wants to find out why it is wrong. It will also be 
helpful to a teacher who is looking for a clear explanation of a difficult language 
point. There is very full coverage of grammar, as well as explanations of a large 
number of common vocabulary problems. There are also some entries designed 
to clarify more general questions (e.g. formality, slang, the nature of standard 
English and dialects) which students and teachers may find themselves 
concerned with. 


Level 


The book is intended for higher level students of English and for teachers. Being 
a reference book, it contains information at various levels, ranging from 
relatively simple points to quite advanced problems. 


Organisation 


Problems are mostly explained in short separate entries: the book is more like a 
dictionary than a grammar in form. This makes it possible to give a clear 
complete treatment of each point, and enables the user to concentrate just on 
the question that he or she needs information about. Entries that deal with 
related topics (e.g. different uses of a tense) are grouped where this is useful, but 
can be read separately. In longer entries, basic information is generally given 
first, followed by more detailed explanations and discussions of less important 
points. Entries are arranged alphabetically by title and numbered in sequence. A 
comprehensive Index (pages 624—658) shows where each point can be found 
(see 'How to find things', page x). 


Approach and style 


I have tried to make the presentation as practical as possible. Each entry 
contains an explanation of a problem, examples of correct usage, and (when this 
is useful) examples of typical mistakes. In some cases, an explanation may be 
somewhat different from that found in many learners' grammars; this is because 
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the rules traditionally given for certain points (e.g. conditionals or indirect 
speech) are not always accurate or helpful. Explanations are, as far as possible, in 
simple everyday language. Where it has been necessary to use grammatical 
terminology, I have generally preferred to use traditional terms that are simple 
and easy to understand, except where this would be seriously misleading. Some 
of these terms (e.g. future tense) would be regarded as unsatisfactory by 
academic grammarians, but I am not writing for specialists. There is a dictionary 
of the terminology used in the book on pages xvii-xxv. 


The kind of English described 


The explanations deal mainly with standard modern everyday British English, 
and are illustrated with realistic examples of current usage. Both explanations 
and examples have been thoroughly checked against large electronic databases 
(‘corpora’) of authentic spoken and written English. Stylistic differences (e.g. 
between formal and informal usage, or spoken and written language) are 
mentioned where this is appropriate. The few grammatical differences between 
British and American English are also described, and there is a good deal of 
information about other British-American differences, but the book is not 
intended as a systematic guide to American usage. 


Correctness 


If people say that a form is not 'correct', they can mean several different things. 
They may for instance be referring to a sentence like * have seen her yesterday, 
which normally only occurs in the English of foreigners. They may be thinking of 
a usage like less people (instead of fewer people), which is common in standard 
English but regarded as wrong by some people. Or they may be talking about 
forms like *ain't or 'double negatives', which are used in speech by many British 
and American people, but which do not occur in the standard dialects and are 
not usually written. This book is mainly concerned with the first kind of 
‘correctness’: the differences between British or American English and ‘foreign’ 
English. However, there is also information about cases of divided usage in 
standard English, and about a few important dialect forms. (For a discussion of 
different kinds of English, see 308-309.) 


How important is correctness? 


If someone makes too many mistakes in a foreign language, he or she can be 
difficult to understand, so a reasonable level of correctness is important. 
However, it is quite unnecessary to speak or write a language perfectly in order 
to communicate effectively (very few adults in fact achieve a perfect command 
of another language). Learners should aim to avoid serious mistakes (and a book 
like Practical English Usage will help considerably with this); but they should not 
become obsessed with correctness, or worry every time they make a mistake. 
Grammar is not the most important thing in the world! 
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What this book does not do 


Practical English Usage is not a complete guide to the English language. As the 
title suggests, its purpose is practical: to give learners and their teachers the most 
important information they need in order to deal with common language 
problems. Within this framework, the explanations are as complete and accurate 
as I can make them. However it is not always helpful or possible in a book of this 
kind to deal with all the details of a complex structural point; so readers may well 
find occasional exceptions to some of the grammatical rules given here. Equally, 
the book does not aim to replace a dictionary. While it gives information about 
common problems with the use of a number of words, it does not attempt to 
describe other meanings or uses of the words beside those points that are 
selected for attention. 


Other reference books 


A book like this gives explanations of individual points of usage, but does not 
show how the separate points 'fit together'. Those who need a systematically 
organised account of the whole of English grammar should consult a book such 
as the Oxford Learner's Grammar, by John Eastwood (Oxford University Press), 
A Student's Grammar of the English Language, by Greenbaum and Quirk 
(Longman), or Collins Cobuild English Grammar (Collins). For a detailed 
treatment of English vocabulary, see the Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary, 
the Cambridge Advanced Learner's Dictionary, the Longman Dictionary of 
Contemporary English, the Macmillan English Dictionary or the Collins Cobuild 
English Dictionary. 


Changes in the third edition 


English, like all languages, is changing, and British English is currently being 
quite strongly influenced by American English. Consequently, some usages 
which were unusual in standard British English a few decades ago have now 
become common - for example, the use of like as a conjunction (e.g. like I do), or 
the use of Do you have...?to ask about the immediate present (e.g. Do you have 
a light?). The third edition takes account of a number of changes of this kind, in 
order to give a fully up-to-date description of contemporary usage. 


How to find things 


The best way to find information about a particular point is to look in the Index 
on pages 624—658. (The overview on pages xi-xvi is intended only to give a 
general picture of the topics covered in the book; it is not a complete guide to the 
contents.) Most points are indexed under several different names, so it is not 
difficult to locate the entry you need. For instance, if you want to know why we 
say I'm not used to driving on the left instead of I'm not used to drive on the left, 
you can find the number of the section where this is explained by looking in the 
index under ‘used’, ‘be used’, ‘to’ or ‘-ing forms’. (On the other hand, it would 
obviously not be helpful to look under ‘drive’: the rule is a general one about the 
use of -ing forms after be used to, not about the verb drive in particular.) 
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Contents Overview 


This overview gives a general picture of the topics covered in the book; it is not a 


complete guide to the contents. References are to entry numbers. To find 
information about a particular point, consult the Index on pages 624—658, 


verbs, tense and aspect 
future 211-221 
present tenses 461—466 


past simple and progressive 421—422 


perfect verb forms 427 
present perfect 455—460 
past perfect 423—425 
progressive (continuous) 
verb forms 470-472 


past verb form with present or 
future meaning 426 

tense simplification in subordinate 
clauses (present for future, past 
for would etc) 580 


be, do, have and modal 
auxiliaries 


auxiliary verbs 85 
be 89—92 
there is 587 
do 158-162 
have 234-239 


modal verbs 353-354 

can and could 121-125 

may and might 338-344 

can, could, may and might 
compared 345 

must 358-361 

ought 403 

should 518-521 

should, ought and must compared 
520 

will 629 

would 633 


infinitives and participles 

infinitives 279-292 

-ing forms 293-294 

-ing forms used like nouns 
(gerunds) 295-298 


-ing form or infinitive after 
remember, go on etc 299 

-ing and -ed forms used as 
adjectives (participles) 408-411 


verbs: other points 


active verb forms 10 
passives 412-420 


subjunctive 567 
link verbs: be, seern, look etc 328 
irregular verbs 304 


verb complementation (what can 
follow a verb?) 606 

verbs with two objects 610 

verb + object + complement 607 

two-part verbs: phrasal verbs 599; 
prepositional verbs 600 


verbs of movement 
(she ran in etc) 608 
turning verbs into nouns 598 


older English verb forms 392 


nouns 


singular and plural 523-532 
countable and uncountable nouns 
148-149 
gender (references to males and 
females) 222 
piece- and group-words 
(a bar of chocolate, a bunch 
of flowers etc) 430 


possessive 's 439—440 
noun + noun 385-386 


complementation (what can follow 
a noun?) 384 
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pronouns 


personal pronouns 
(I, me, you etc) 428-9 
reflexive pronouns (myself etc) 493 
each other and one another 171 
indefinite pronouns (somebody, 
someone, anything etc) 548 
interrogative which, what, who etc 
622—624 
one: substitute word (a big one etc) 
395 


possessives and demonstratives: see 


determiners 

relative who, whom, which, that etc 
494-497 

whoever, whatever etc 625 


determiners (the, my, some, 
several etc) 
introduction 154 


articles (a/an and the) 61-70 
possessives (my, mine etc) 441—443 
demonstratives 

(this, that, these, those) 589-590 


all 35-40 

another and other(s) 54 
any 55 

any and every 56 

both 110 

each 169 

each and every 170 

every (one) 193 

either 174 

enough 187 

half 231 

less and fewer 320 

least and fewest 318 

(a) little and (a) few 329 
[a) lot 333 

more 355 

most 356 

much and many 357 
neither (of) 372 

no, none and not a/any 376 
so much and so many 542 
some 546 

some and any 547 

too much and too many 596 
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adjectives 


position 12-14 
order before nouns 15 


complementation (what can follow 
an adjective?) 19 


adjectives with and 16 
adjectives without nouns 17 


pronunciation of aged, naked etc 18 


adverbs 
position 21-25 


adverbs of manner and adjectives 26 
adverbs or adjectives? confusing 
cases 27 


adverb particles 20 


comparison 


structures 135 
as... as; as much/many as 136 
comparative and superlative 
adjectives 

and adverbs 137—141 


prepositions 


general 

introduction 448 

at the ends of clauses 452 

before conjunctions 453 

before -ing forms 454 

before and after particular words 
and expressions 449—450 

prepositional verbs 600 

expressions without prepositions 
451 


particular prepositions 
about and on 4 
above and over 6 
according to 8 
across, over and through 9 
along 45 
(a)round and about 60 
at/in and to 80 
at, on and in: place 81 
at, on and in: time 82 
before and in front of 98 
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below, under, underneath 
and beneath 100 

between and among 105 

by: time 117 

by and near 118 

by (method, agent) and with 
(tools etc) 119 

due to and owing to 166 

during and for 167 

during and in 168 

for: purpose and cause 207 

for, since, in and from: time 208 

in and into, on and onto 269 

in and to 270 

in spite of 272 

instead of 301 

like and as: similanty, function 326 

near (to) 365 

opposite, facing and in front of 402 

out of 404 

through: time 592 

until 602 

up and down 603 

with 631 


conjunctions 


general 
conjunctions 510 
sentence structure 511 


particular conjunctions 

and 52 

and after try, wait, go etc 53 

as and though: special word order 71 
as if and as though; like 74 

as long as 75 

as well as 78 

because 94 

before 97 

both ... and 111 

either... or 175 

how 252 

immediately, the moment etc 267 
it's time (that) 306 

lest 321 

neither ... nor 373 

neither, nor and not ... either 374 
not only ... 383 

now (that) 387 

once 394 
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so that and in order that 543 
that-clauses 583 

omission of that 584 

unless 601 

when and if 618 

whether ... or... 620 
whether and if 621 


word order and sentence 
organisation 


basic word order 509 

inversion (verb before subject) 
302-303 

fronting (e.g. People like that 
I can't stand) 513 

information structure 512 

emphasis 184 


various structures 


questions 480—486 
question tags 487—488 
negative structures 367-371 
imperatives 268, 323 (let) 
exclamations 195 


direct speech: reporting verbs and 
word order 156 

indirect speech 
(reported speech) 274-278 


relatives 
(the person who ... etc): 494—498 
whoever, whatever etc 625 


if 256-265 


preparatory it: 446—447 

cleft sentences: what I need is a 
holiday 130; it was my secretary 
who ... 131 


ellipsis (leaving out words) 177-182 


understanding complicated 
sentences 515 


constructing text 


discourse rnarkers (linking 
expressions) 157 

paragraphs 406 

repetition 500 
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correspondence 
letters 146 
emails and text messages 147 


spoken grammar 


contractions 143 

spoken structures and tags 514 

short answers (Yes, he can etc) 517 
reply questions (Was it? Did you?) 484 


special kinds of language 


abbreviations and acronyms 2 
idioms, collocations and 
fixed expressions 255 


politeness 
using questions 435 
distancing verb forms 436 
softening expressions 437 
‘social’ language 545 


varieties and styles of English 
American and British English 51 
standard English and dialects 308 
correctness 309 
spoken and written English 310 
formality 311 
variation and change 312 
abbreviated styles 1 
headlines 240 
slang 533 
taboo words and swearwords 575 


topic areas 


age 32 

dates 152 

meals 347 

measurements: ‘marked’ and 
‘unmarked’ forms 350 

names (Florence, Homer etc) 362 

names and titles (Peter; Mr Lewis) 363 

nationalities, countries and 
regions 364 

numbers 389 

telephoning 578 

telling the time 579 


spelling and punctuation 


spelling 556-565 
punctuation 473-479 


Contents Overview 


pronunciation 


stress and rhythm 554 
intonation 555 
weak and strong forms 616 


word-building 
prefixes and suffixes 445 


confusable words and 
expressions 


accept and agree 7 
all right and alright 41 
allow, permit and let 42 
almost and nearly; practically 43 
alone, lonely, lonesome and lone 44 
also, as well and too 46—47 
alternately and alternatively 48 
although, though, but and however: 
contrast 49 
altogether and all together 50 
arise and rise 59 
as, because, since and for 72 
as, when and while: 
simultaneous events 73 
at first and first 84 
(a)wake and (a)waken 86 
back and again 87 
bath and bathe 88 
beat and win 93 
begin and start 99 
beside and besides 101 
besides, except and apart from 102 
big, large and great 106 
born and borne 108 
borrow and lend 109 
bring and take 112 
bring up and educate 113 
Britain, the United Kingdom, 
the British Isles and England 114 
broad and wide 115 
care: take care (of), care (about) and 
care for 127 
changes (become, get, go, grow etc) 128 
city and town 129 
classic and classical 254 
close and shut 132 
cloth and clothes 133 
come and go 134 
comic and comical 254 
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continual(ly) and continuous(ly) 142 

dead, died and death 153 

east and eastern, north and northern 
etc 172 

economic and economical 254 

efficient and effective 173 

electric and electrical 254 

end and finish: verbs 185 

especial(ly) and special(ly) 188 

except and except for 194 

expect, hope, wait and look forward 196 

experiment and experience 197 

fairly, quite, rather and pretty: 
adverbs of degree 199 

far and a long way 200 

farther and further 201 

female and feminine; male 
and masculine 203 

finally, at last, in the end 
and at the end 204 

fit and suit 206 

forget and leave 209 

fun and funny 210 

get and go: movement 225 

hear and listen (to) 241 

here and there 245 

high and tall 246 

hire, rent and let 247 

historic and historical 254 

holiday and holidays 248 

how and what ... like? 253 

ill and sick 266 

in case and if 271 

its and it's 305 

last, the last, the latest 314 

later and in 315 

lay and lie 316 

long and (for) a long time 330 

lose and loose 332 

loudly and aloud 334 

magic and magical 254 

maybe and perhaps 346 

next and the next; nearest 375 

no more, not any more, no longer 379 

not and no 382 

opportunity and possibility 400 

play and game 432 

politic and political 254 

politics and policy 438 

price and prize 468 

principal and principle 469 
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road and street 502 

say and tell 504 

sensible and sensitive 508 

shade and shadow 516 

small and little 534 

so (conjunction) and then 537 

some time, sometime and sometimes 549 
soon, early and quickly 550 

such and so 569 

speak and talk 553 

thankful and grateful 582 

travel, journey, trip and voyage 597 
whose and who's 627 


other words and expressions 


[be] able to 3 
actual(ly) 11 

afraid 28 

after: adverb 29 
after: conjunction 30 
after all 31 

ago 33 

alike 34 

any (any better etc) 57 
appear 58 

as: structures 581 

as such 76 

as usual 77 

ask 79 

at all 83 

before: adverb 96 
bet 103 

better 104 

[a] bit 107 

but meaning 'except' 116 
call 120 

can't help 126 
contrary 144 
control 145 

country 150 

dare 151 

different 155 
divorce 337 

doubt 163 

dress 164 

drown 165 

elder and eldest 176 
else 183 

enjoy 186 

even 189 
eventual(ly) 190 
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ever 191 

ever so, ever such 192 

explain 198 

feel 202 

finished 205 

first (this is the first . . . etc): tenses 591 
get: meanings and structures 223-224 
give with action-nouns 226 
go/come for a... 227 

go/come . . .ing 228 

gone with be 229 

had better 230 

happen to ... 232 

hardly, scarcely and no sooner 233 
hear, see etc + object + verb form 242 
hear, see etc with that-clause 243 
help 244 

home 249 

hope 250 

hopefully 251 

indeed 273 

just 307 

know 313 

last (this is the last... etc): tenses 591 
learn 317 

left 319 

let: 322-323 

life: countable or uncountable 324 
like: verb 325 

likely 327 

look 331 

make: 335-336 

marry 337 

mean 348 

means 349 

mind (do you mind etc) 351 

miss 352 

need 366 

no (no better etc) 57 

no doubt 377 

no matter 378 

nowadays 388 

of course 390 

often 391 

once: adverb 393 

only: focusing adverb 398 

open 399 

opposite (adiective): position 401 
own 405 

part 407 

place (a place to live, etc) 431 
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please and thank you 433 
point of view 434 

prefer 444 

presently 467 

quite 489 

rather 490-491 

reason 492 

remind 499 

[the] rest 501 

[the] same 503 

see 505 

see, look (at) and watch 506 
seem 507 

smell 535 

since: tenses 522 

so: adverb meaning ‘like this/that' 536 
so: degree adverb (so tired, so fast) 538 
so (and not) with hope, believe etc 539 
so with say and tell 540 
so-and-so; so-so 544 

sort of, kind of and type of 551 
sound 552 

still, yet and already: time 566 
such 568 

suggest 570 

suppose, supposing and what if 571 
supposed to 572 

surely 573 

sympathetic 574 

take: time 576 

taste 577 

than: structures 581 

the matter (with) 585 

there 586 

think 588 

time 593 

tonight 594 

too 595 

used to 604 

[be] used to ...ing 605 

very and very much 611 

wait 612 

want 613 

-wards 614 

way 615 

well 617 

where (to) 619 

why and why not 628 

wish: tenses 630 

worth 632 

yes and no 634 
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Language terminology 


The following words and expressions are used in this book to talk about grammar 
and other aspects of language. 


abstract noun (the opposite of a concrete noun) the name of something 
which we experience as an idea, not by seeing, touching etc. Examples: doubt; 
height; geography. 

active An active verb form is one like breaks, told, will help (not like is broken, 
was told, will be helped, which are passive verb forms). The subject of an 
active verb is usually the person or thing that does the action, or that is 
responsible for what happens. 

adjective a word like green, hungry, impossible, which is used when we 
describe people, things, events etc. Adjectives are used in connection with 
nouns and pronouns. Examples: a green apple; She's hungry. 

adverb a word like tomorrow, once, badly, there, also, which is used to say, for 
example, when, where or how something happens. There are very many kinds 
of adverbs with different functions: see 22-27. 

adverb particle a short adverb like up, out, off, often used as part of a phrasal 
verb (e.g. clean up, look out, tell off). 

affirmative an affirmative sentence is one that makes a positive statement — 
not a negative sentence or a question. Compare I agree (affirmative); I don't 
agree (negative). 

agent Ina passive sentence, the agent is the expression that says who or what 
an action is done by. Example: This picture was probably painted by a child. 

article A, an and the are called ‘articles’. A/an is called the ‘indefinite article’; 
the is called the ‘definite article’. 

aspect Grammarians prefer to talk about progressive and perfective aspect, 
rather than progressive and perfect tense, since these forms express other 
ideas besides time (e.g. continuity, completion). However, in this book the 
term tense is often used to include aspect, for the sake of simplicity. 

attributive Adjectives placed before nouns are in ‘attributive position’. 
Examples: a green shirt, my noisy son. See also predicative. 

auxiliary verb a verb like be, have, do which is used with another verb to make 
tenses, passive forms etc. Examples: She was writing; Where have you put it? 
See also modal auxiliary verb. 

clause a part of a sentence which contains a subject and a verb, usually joined 
to the rest of a sentence by a conjunction. Example: Mary said that she was 
tired. (The word clause is also sometimes used for structures containing 
participles or infinitives with no subject or conjunction. Example: Not 
knowing what to do, I telephoned Robin.) 

cleft sentence a sentence in which special emphasis is given to one part (e.g. 
the subject or the object) by using a structure with it or what. Examples: It 
was you that caused the accident; What I need is a drink. 

collective noun a singular word for a group. Examples: family, team. 

comparative the form of an adjective or adverb made with -er (e.g. older, 
faster); also the structure more + adjective/adverb, used in the same way 
(e.g. more useful, more politely). 
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complement  (1)a part of a sentence that gives more information about the 
subject (after be, seem and some other verbs), or, in some structures, about 
the object. Examples: You're the right person to help; She looks very kind; 
They elected him President. 
(2) a structure or words needed after a noun, adjective, verb or preposition to 
complete its meaning. Examples: the intention to travel; full of water, try 
phoning; down the street. 

compound a compound noun, verb, adjective, preposition etc is one that is 
made of two or more parts. Examples: bus driver; get on with; one-eyed. 

concrete noun (the opposite of an abstract noun) the name of something 
which we can experience by seeing, touching etc. Examples: cloud; petrol; 
raspberry. 

conditional (1) a verb form made by using the auxiliary would (also should 
after J and we). Examples: J would run; She would sing, We should think. 
(2) a clause or sentence containing if (or a word with a similar meaning), and 
perhaps containing a conditional verb form. Examples: If you try you'll 
understand; I should be surprised if she knew; What would you have done if the 
train had been late? 

conjunction a word like and, but, although, because, when, if, which can be 
used to join clauses together. Example: I rang because I was worried. 

consonant for example, the letters b, c, d, f g and their usual sounds (see 
phonetic alphabet, page xxx). See also vowel. 

continuous the same as progressive. 

contraction a short form in which a subject and an auxiliary verb, or an 
auxiliary verb and the word not, are joined together into one word. 
Contractions are also made with non-auxiliary be and have. Examples: I'm; 
who've; John'll; can't. 

co-ordinate clause one of two or more main or subordinate clauses of equal 
'value' that are connected. Examples: Shall I come to your place or would you 
like to come to mine; It's cooler today and there's a bit of a wind; she said 
that it was late and that she was tired. See also main clause, subordinate 
clause. 

copular verb the same as link verb. 

countable noun a noun like car, dog, idea, which can have a plural form, and 
can be used with the indefinite article a/an. See also uncountable noun. 

declarative question a question which has the same grammatical form as a 
statement. Example: That's your girlfriend? 

definite article the. 

defining relative see identifying relative. 

demonstrative this, these, that, those. 

determiner one of a group of words that begin noun phrases. Determiners 
include a/an, the, my, this, each, either, several, more, both, all. 

direct object see object. 

direct speech — speech reported 'directly', in the words used by the original 
speaker (more or less), without any changes of tense, pronouns etc. Example: 
She looked at me and said 'This is my money'. See also indirect speech. 

discourse marker a word or expression which shows the connection between 
what is being said and the wider context. A discourse marker may, for 
example, connect a sentence with what comes before or after, or it may show 
the speaker's attitude to what he/she is saying. Examples: on the other hand; 
frankly; as a matter of fact. 
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duration how long something lasts. The preposition for can be used with an 
expression of time to indicate duration. 

ellipsis leaving out words when their meaning can be understood from the 
context. Examples: (It's a) Nice day, isn't it?; It was better than I expected (it 
would be). 

emphasis giving special importance to one part of a word or sentence (for 
example by pronouncing it more loudly; by writing it in capital letters; by 
using do in an affirmative clause; by using special word order). 

emphatic pronoun  reflexive pronoun (myself, yourself etc) used to emphasise 
a noun or pronoun. Examples: I'll tell him myself, I wouldn't sell this to the 
king himself. See also reflexive pronoun. 

ending something added to the end of a word, e.g. -er, -ing, -ed. 

first person see person. 

formal the style used when talking politely to strangers, on special occasions, 
in some literary writing, in business letters, etc. For example, commence is a 
more formal word than start. 

frequency Adverbs of frequency say how often something happens. Examples: 
often; never; daily; occasionally. 

fronting moving a part of a clause to the beginning in order to give it special 
emphasis. Example: Jack 1 like, but his wife I can't stand. 

full verb see main verb. 

future a verb form made with the auxiliary shall/will + infinitive without to. 
Examples; I shall arrive; Will it matter? 

future perfect a verb form made with shall/will + have + past participle. 
Example: I will have finished by lunchtime. 

future progressive (or future continuous) a verb form made with shall/will + 
be + ...ing. Example: I will be needing the car this evening. 

gender the use of different grammatical forms to show the difference 
between masculine, feminine and neuter, or between human and non- 
human. Examples: he; she; it; who; which. 

gerund the form of a verb ending in -ing, used like a noun (for example, as the 
subject or object of a sentence). Examples: Smoking is bad for you; I hate 
getting up early. See also present participle. 

gradable Pretty, hard or cold are gradable adjectives: things can be more or 
less pretty, hard or cold. Adverbs of degree (like rather, very) can be used with 
gradable words. Perfect or dead are not gradable words: we do not usually say 
that something is more or less perfect, or very dead. 

grammar the rules that show how words are combined, arranged or changed 
to show certain kinds of meaning. 

hypothetical Some words and structures (e.g. modal verbs, if-clauses) are 
used for hypothetical situations — that is to say, situations which may not 
happen, or are imaginary. Example: What would you do if you had six months 
free? 

identifying (or defining) relative clause a relative clause which identifies a 
noun - which tells us which person or thing is being talked about. Example: 
There's the woman who tried to steal your cat. (The relative clause who tried 
to steal your cat identifies the woman - it tells us which woman is meant.) 
See also non-identifying relative clause. 

imperative the form of a verb used to give orders, make suggestions, etc. 
Examples: Bring me a pen; Have a good holiday. 
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indefinite article a/an. 

indirect object see object. 

indirect speech a structure in which we report what somebody said by making 
it part of our own sentence (so that the tenses, word order, and pronouns and 
other words may be different from those used by the original speaker). 
Compare: He said ‘I'm tired’ (the original speaker's words are reported in 
direct speech) and He said that he was tired (the original speaker's words are 
reported in indirect speech). 

infinitive the 'base' form of a word (usually with to), used after another verb, 
after an adjective or noun, or as the subject or complement of a sentence. 
Examples: J want to go home, It's easy to sing, I've got a plan to start a 
business; To err is human, to forgive divine. 

informal the style used in ordinary conversation, personal letters etc, when 
there is no special reason to speak politely or carefully. PH is more informal 
than J will; get is used mostly in an informal style; start is a more informal 
word than commence. 

-ing form the form of a verb ending in -ing. Examples: finding; keeping, 
running. See also gerund, present participle. 

initial at the beginning. Sometimes is an adverb that can go in initial position 
in a sentence. Example: Sometimes 1 wish I had a different job. 

intensifying making stronger, more emphatic. Very and terribly are 
intensifying adverbs. 

interrogative Interrogative structures and words are used for asking 
questions. In an interrogative sentence, there is an auxiliary verb (or non- 
auxiliary be) before the subject (e.g. Can you swim?; Are you ready?). 
What, who and where are interrogative words. 

intonation the ‘melody’ of spoken language: the way the musical pitch of the 
voice rises and falls to show meaning, sentence structure or mood. 

intransitive An intransitive verb is one that cannot have an object or be used 
in the passive. Examples: smile, fall; come; go. 

inversion a structure in which an auxiliary or other verb comes before its 
subject. Examples: Never had she seen such a mess; Here comes John. 

irregular not following the normal rules. or not having the usual form. An 
irregular verb has a past tense and/or past participle that does not end in -ed 
(e.g. swam, taken); children is an irregular plural. 

link verb (or copular verb) — be, seern, feel and other verbs which link a subject 
to a complement that describes it. Examples: My mother is in Jersey; He seems 
unhappy, This feels soft. 

main clause, subordinate clause Some sentences consist of a main clause and 
one or more subordinate clauses. A subordinate clause acts like a part of the 
main clause (e.g. like a subject, or an object, or an adverbial). Examples: 
Where she is doesn't matter (the subordinate clause Where she is is the subject 
of the main clause); J told you that I didn't care (the subordinate clause that I 
didn't care is the direct object in the main clause); You'll find friends wherever 
you go (the subordinate clause wherever you go acts like an adverb in the 
main clause: compare You'll find friends anywhere). 
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main verb (or full verb) A verb phrase often contains one or more auxiliary 
verbs together with a main verb. The main verb is the verb which expresses 
the central meaning; auxiliary verbs mostly add grammatical information (for 
instance they may show that a verb is progressive, future, perfect or passive). 
Examples: is going; will explain; has arrived; would have been forgotten. 

manner an adverb of manner describes how something happens. Examples: 
well; suddenly, fast. 

mid-position If an adverb is in mid-position in a sentence, it is with the verb. 
Example: I have never been to Africa. 

misrelated participle (also called hanging or dangling participle) a participle 
which appears to have a subject which is not its own. Example: Looking out of 
the window, the mountains appeared very close. (This seems to say that the 
mountains were looking out of the window.) The structure is usually avoided 
in careful writing because of the danger of misunderstanding. 

modal auxiliary verb one of the verbs can, could, may, might, must, will, shall, 
would, should, ought. 

modify An adjective is said to ‘modify’ the noun it is with: it adds to or defines 
its meaning. Examples: a fine day; my new job. An adverb can modify a verb 
(e.g. run fast), an adjective (e.g. completely ready) or other words or 
expressions. In sports car, the first noun modifies the second. 

negative a negative sentence is one in which the word not is used with the 
verb. Example: I didn't know. 

nominal relative clause a relative clause (usually introduced by what) which 
acts as the subject, object or complement of a sentence. Example: I gave him 
what he needed. 

non-affirmative (also called non-assertive) The words some, somebody, 
somewhere etc are used most often in affirmative sentences. [n other kinds of 
sentence they are often replaced by any, anybody, anywhere etc. Words like 
any, anybody etc are called ‘non-affirmative’ or non-assertive’ forms. Other 
non-affirmative forms are yet and ever. 

non-identifying (or non-defining) relative clause a relative clause which does 
not identify the noun it refers to (because we already know which person or 
thing is meant). Example: There's Hannah Smith, who tried to steal my cat. 
(The relative clause, who tried to steal my cat, does not identify the person - 
she is already identified by the name Hannah Smith.) See also identifying 
relative clause. 

noun a word like oil, memory, arm, which can be used with an article. Nouns 
are most often the names of people or things. Personal names (e.g. George) 
and place names (e.g. Birmingham) are called ‘proper nouns’; they are 
usually used without articles. 

noun phrase a group of words (e.g. article + adjective + noun) which acts as 
the subject, object or complement in a clause. Example: the last bus. 

number the way in which differences between singular and plural are shown 
grammatically. The differences between house and houses, mouse and mice, 
this and these are differences of number. 
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object a noun phrase or pronoun that normally comes after the verb in an 
active clause. The direct object most often refers to a person or thing (or 
people or things) affected by the action of the verb. In the sentence Take the 
dog for a walk, the dog is the direct object. The indirect object usually refers to 
a person (or people) who receive(s) the direct object. In the sentence Ann 
gave me a watch, the indirect object is me, and the direct object is a watch. 
See also subject. 

participle see present participle and past participle. 

participle clause a clause-like structure which contains a participle, not a verb 
tense. Examples: Discouraged by his failure, he resigned from his job; Having 
a couple of hours to spare, I went to see a film. 

passive A passive verb form is made with be + past participle. Examples: 
is broken; was told; will be helped (but not breaks, told, will help, which are 
active verb forms). The subject of a passive verb form is usually the person or 
thing that is affected by the action of the verb. Compare: They sent Lucas to 
prison for five years (active) and Lucas was sent to prison for five years 
(passive). See also active. 

past participle a verb form like broken, gone, stopped, which can be used to 
form perfect tenses and passives, or as an adjective. (The meaning is not 
necessarily past, in spite of the name.) 

past perfect a verb form made with had + past participle. Examples: 7 had 
forgotten; The children had arrived; She had been working; It had been 
raining. The first two examples are simple past perfect; the last two (with had 
been + ...ing) are past perfect progressive (or continuous). 

past progressive (or continuous) a verb form made with was/were + . . .ing. 
Examples: I was going, They were stopping. 

past simple see simple past. 

perfect a verb form made with the auxiliary have + past participle. Examples: 
I have forgotten; She had failed; having arrived; to have finished. 

perfect conditional  should/would have + past participle. Examples: I should/ 
would have agreed; He would have known. 

perfect infinitive (to) have + past participle. Example: to have arrived. 

person the way in which, in grammar, we show the difference between the 
person(s) speaking (first person), the person(s) spoken to (second person), and 
the person, people or thing(s) spoken about (third person). The differences 
between / and you, or between am, are and is, are differences of person. 

personal pronouns the words I, me, you, he, him etc. 

phrase two or more words that function together as a group. Examples: dead 
tired; the silly old woman; would have been repaired; in the country. 

phrasal verb a verb form that is made up of two parts: verb + adverb particle. 
Examples: fill up; run over; take in. 

plural grammatical form used to refer to more than one person or thing. 
Examples: we; buses; children; are; many; these. See also singular. 

possessive a form used to show possession and similar ideas. Examples: 
John's; our, mine. 

possessive pronoun My, your, his, her etc are possessive pronouns (they stand 
for ‘the speaker's', ‘the hearer's', ‘that person’s’ etc). Mine, yours, his, hers etc 
are also possessive pronouns, for the same reason. My, your etc are used 
before nouns, so they are not only pronouns, but also determiners. (They are 
often called ‘possessive adjectives’, but this is not correct.) Mine, yours etc are 
used without following nouns. 
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postmodifier a word that comes after the word which it modifies, e.g. invited 
in The people invited all came late. See also premodifier. 

predicative Adjectives placed after a verb like be, seem, look are in predicative 
position. Examples: The house is enormous; She looks happy. See also 
attributive. 

prefix a form like ex-, anti- or un-, which can be added to the front of a word 
to give an additional or different meaning. Examples: ex-wife, anti-British, 
unhappy. See also suffix. 

premodifier a word that comes before the word which it modifies, e.g. invited 
in an invited audience. See also postmodifier. 

preparatory subject, preparatory object When the subject of a sentence is an 
infinitive or a clause, we usually put it towards the end of the sentence and 
use the pronoun if as a preparatory subject. Example: It is important to get 
enough sleep. It can also be used as a preparatory object in certain structures. 
Example: He made it clear that he disagreed. There is used as a kind of 
preparatory subject in there is... and similar structures. Example: There is 
somebody at the door. 

preposition a word like on, off, of, into, normally followed by a noun or 
pronoun. 

prepositional verb a verb form that is made up of two parts: verb form + 
preposition. Examples: insist on; care for; listen to. 

present participle the form of a verb ending in -ing, used as an adjective, a 
verb or part of a verb. Examples: a crying baby; Opening his newspaper, he 
started to read; She was running. (The meaning is not necessarily present, in 
spite of the name.) See also gerund. 

present perfect a verb form made with have/has + past participle. Examples: I 
have forgotten; The children have arrived; I've been working all day, It has 
been raining. The first two examples are simple present perfect; the last two 
(with have been + ...ing) are present perfect progressive (or present perfect 
continuous). 

present progressive (or continuous) a verb form made with amv/are/is + 
.. ing. Examples: I am going, She is staying for two weeks. 

present simple see simple present. 

progressive (or continuous) A verb form made with the auxiliary be + . . .ing. 
Examples: to be going, We were wondering; I'll be seeing you. 

progressive (or continuous) infinitive a form like to be going, to be waiting. 

pronoun a word like it, yourself, their, which is used instead of a more precise 
noun or noun phrase (like the cat, Peter's self, the family's). The word pronoun 
can also be used for a determiner when this includes the meaning of a 
following noun which has been left out. Example: I'll take these. 

proper noun or proper name a noun (most often with no article) which is the 
name of a particular person, place, organisation etc. Examples: Andrew, 
Brazil; the European Union. 

quantifier a determiner like many, few, little, several, which is used in a noun 
phrase to show how much or how many we are talking about. 

question tag an expression like do you? or isn’t it?, consisting of an auxiliary 
verb (or non-auxiliary be or have) + pronoun subject, put on to the end of a 
sentence. Examples: You don't eat meat, do you?; It's a nice day, isn't it? 

reflexive pronoun myself yourself, himself etc. Example: I cut myself shaving 
this morning. See also emphatic pronoun. 
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regular following the normal rules or having the usual form. Hoped is a 
regular past tense; cats is a regular plural. See also irregular. 

relative clause a clause which modifies a noun, usually introduced by a 
relative pronoun like who or which. Example: I like people who like me. 
See also identifying relative clause, non-identifying relative clause. 

relative pronoun a pronoun used to connect a relative clause to its noun. 
Who, whom, whose, which and that can be used as relative pronouns, and 
sometimes also when, where and why. Examples: There's the man who wants 
to buy my car, This is the room which needs painting, Do you remember the 
day when we met? 

reply question a question (similar in structure to a question tag) used to reply 
to a statement, for instance to express interest. Example: I’ve been invited to 
spend the weekend in London.-- Have you, dear? 

second person see person. 

sentence a group of words that expresses a statement, command, question or 
exclamation. A sentence consists of one or more clauses, and usually has at 
least one subject and verb. In writing, it begins with a capital letter and ends 
with a full stop, question mark or exclamation mark. 

short answer an answer consisting of a subject and an auxiliary verb (or non- 
auxiliary be or have). Examples: Has anybody phoned the police?~ John has.; 
Who's ready for more?~I am. 

simple past (or past simple) a past verb form that has no auxiliary verb in the 
affirmative. Examples: I stopped; You heard; We knew. 

simple present (or present simple) a present verb form that has no auxiliary 
verb in the affirmative. Examples: He goes there often; I know, I like chocolate. 

simple a verb form that is not progressive. 

singular a grammatical form used to talk about one person, thing, etc, or 
about an uncountable quantity or mass. Examples: me; bus; water; is; much; 
this. See also plural. 

slang a word, expression or special use of language found mainly in very 
informal speech, often in the usage of particular groups of people. Examples: 
thick (= stupid); lose one's cool (= get upset); sparks (= electrician). 

split infinitive a structure in which an adverb comes between to and the rest 
of the infinitive. Example: to easily understand. Some people consider split 
infinitives 'incorrect', but they are common in standard usage. 

standard A standard form of a language is the one that is most generally 
accepted for use in government, the law, business, education and literature. 
I'm not is standard English; 7 ain't is non-standard. 

statement a sentence which gives information; not a question. Examples: I’m 
cold; Philip didn't come home last night. 

stress the way in which one or more parts of a word, phrase or sentence are 
made to sound more important than the rest, by using a louder voice and/or 
higher pitch. In the word particular, the main stress is on the second syllable 
(parTicular); in the sentence Where's the new secretary? there are three 
stresses (WHERE'S the NEW SEcretary?). 

strong form, weak form Certain words can be pronounced in two ways: 
slowly and carefully with the vowel that is written (strong form), or with a 
quicker pronunciation with the vowel /o/ or /1/ (weak form). Examples: 
can (/keen/, /kan/), was (/wvz/, /waz/), for (/fo:(r)/, /fe(r)/). 
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subject a noun phrase or pronoun that normally comes before the verb in an 
affirmative clause. It often says (in an active clause) who or what does the 
action that the verb refers to. Examples: Helen gave me a wonderful smile; 
Oil floats on water. See also object. 

subjunctive a verb form (not very common in British English) used in certain 
structures. Examples: If I were you . . .; It's important that he be informed 
immediately; We prefer that he pay in cash. 

subordinate clause a clause which functions as part of another clause, for 
example as subject, object or adverbial in the main clause of a sentence. 
Examples: I thought that you understood; What I need is a drink; I'll follow 
you wherever you go. See also clause, main clause. 

suffix a form like -ology, -able or -ese, which can be added to the end of a 
word to give an additional or different meaning. Examples: climatology; 
understandable; Chinese. See also prefix. 

superlative the form of an adjective or adverb made with the suffix -est 
(e.g. oldest, fastest); also the structure most + adjective/adverb, used in the 
same way (e.g. most intelligent, most politely). 

swearword a taboo word used (usually with a change of meaning) to express 
strong emotion or emphasis. Example: Fuck! 

syllable The word cat has one syllable, cattle has two, cataract has three and 
category has four. A syllable normally has a vowel, and usually one or more 
consonants before and/or after it. Sometimes the consonant sounds /, m and 
n can act as syllables (for instance in the words bottle /'botl/, capitalism 
l'keprtolrzm/, button /‘batn/). 

taboo word a word (e.g. fuck) connected with a subject (such as sex) which is 
not talked about freely, so that some of its vocabulary is considered shocking. 
Taboo words are not used in formal speech or writing, and are avoided 
altogether by many people. See also swearword. 

tag a short phrase (e.g. pronoun subject + auxiliary verb) added on to the end 
of a sentence, especially in speech. Examples: He likes to talk, John does; You 
can't swim, can you?; Very noisy, those kids. See also question tag. 

tense a verb form that shows the time of an action, event or state. Examples: 
will go; is sitting; saw. 

third person see person. 

transitive a transitive verb is one that can have an object. Examples: eat 
(a meal); drive (a car); give (a present). See also intransitive. 

uncountable noun a noun which has no plural form and cannot normally be 
used with the article a/an. Examples: mud; rudeness; furniture. 

verb a word like ask, wake, play, be, can, which can be used with a subject to 
form the basis of a clause. In clauses, verbs often consist of an auxiliary verb + 
infinitive or participle (e.g. will go; has spoken). Most verbs refer to actions, 
events or states. See also auxiliary verb, modal auxiliary verb, verb phrase. 

verb phrase a verb that has more than one part. Example: would have been 
forgotten. 

vowel the letters a, e, i, 0, u and their combinations, and their usual sounds 
(see phonetic alphabet, page xxx). See also consonant. 

weak form see strong form. 
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Don't say it! 130 common mistakes 


35 basic mistakes to avoid. Check in the sections to see why 


they're wrong. 


don't say/write 


Look - it rains. 

It's often raining here. 

When I was 20 I was smoking. 

I have seen Louis yesterday. 

We're living here since April. 

I'll phone you when I will arrive. 

I'm not believing him. 

I am born in Chicago. 

My sister has 15 years. 

I have cold in this house. 

I can to swim. 

I must see the dentist yesterday. 

I want go home. 

I came here for study English. 

I drove there without to stop. 

Where I can buy stamps? 

Is ready my new office? 

I'm no asleep. 

She looked, but she didn't see 
nothing. 

Where is station? 

My sister is photographer. 

You speak a very good English. 

The life is difficult. 

I haven't got some free time 
today. 

Everybody were late. 

It is more cold today. 

It's too much hot in this house. 

The man which lives here is 
from Greece. 

The people in this town is 
very friendly. 

She never listens me. 

We went at the seaside on 
Sunday. 

I like very much skiing. 


This soup isn't enough hot. 
I gave to her my address. 
I have done a mistake. 


say/write see section 
Look - it's raining 461-464 
It often rains here. 461-464 
When I was 20 I smoked. 422 
I saw Louis yesterday. 456 
We've been living here since April. 460 
I'll phone you when I arrive. 212 
I don't believe him. 471 
I was born in Chicago. 108 
My sister is 15 (years old). 32 
I am cold in this house. 92 
I can swim. 121 
I had to see the dentist yesterday. 358 
I want to go home. 613 
I came here to study English. 289 
I drove there without stopping. 298 
Where can I buy stamps? 480 
Is my new office ready? 480 
I'm not asleep. 382 
... She didn't see anything. / 370 
... She saw nothing. 
Where is the station? 62 
My sister is a photographer. 62 
You speak very good English. 149 
Life is difficult. 68 
I haven't got any free time today. 547 
Everybody was late. 548 
It is colder today. 137 
It's too hot in this house. 595 
The man who lives here is 494 
from Greece. 
The people in this town are 524 
very friendly. 
She never listens to me. 449 
We went to the seaside on 80 
Sunday. 
I very much like skiing. / 1 like 611 
skiing very much. 
This soup isn't hot enough. 187 
I gave her my address. 610 
I have made a mistake. 160 
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35 mistakes that intermediate students often make. 
Check in the sections to see why they're wrong. 


don't say/write 


I promise I pay you tomorrow. 
This is the first time I’m here. 
I've been here since three days. 
If I'll have time, I']l go home. 
If I knew the price, I will tell you. 
He said me that he was Chinese. 
She told me she has a headache. 
There's the man that I work for 
I've told you all what I know. 
Although it was late, but she 
went out. 
You have better to see the doctor. 
I use to play tennis at weekends. 
It can rain this evening. 
My parents wanted that I study. 
You must stop to smoke. 
I look forward to see you. 
I'm boring in the lessons. 
He has much money. 
Most of people agree with me. 
I looked at me in the mirror. 
We waited during six hours. 
I like eating chocolate. milk. 
Come here and look at that paper. 
We go there every Saturdays. 
Which is the biggest city of 
the world? 
I'm thinking to change my job. 
Can you give me an information? 
He's married with a doctor. 
Can you mend this until Tuesday? 
There's a hotel in front of 
our house. 
I like warm countries, as Spain. 


Please explain me what you want. ... 


When you come, take your bike. 
My brother has got a new work. 
He's Dutch, or better Belgian. 


say/write 


I promise I'll pay you tomorrow. 
... the first time I've been here. 
... for three days. 

If I have time, ... 

... I would tell you. 

He told me that he was Chinese. 
She told me she had a headache. 
There's the man that I work for. 


... all (that) I know. 

Although it was late, she went 
out. 

You had better see the doctor. 

I play tennis at weekends. 

It may/might/could rain . . . 

My parents wanted me to study. 

... Stop smoking. 

I look forward to seeing you. 

I'm bored in tbe lessons. 

He has a lot of / plenty of money. 

Most people ... 

I looked at myself... 

... for six hours. 

... milk chocolate. 

Come here and look at this paper. 

... every Saturday. 

..- the biggest city in the world? 


I'm thinking of changing my job. 
... some information? 
He’s married to a doctor. 
... by Tuesday? 
. . opposite our house. 


.. Warm countries, like Spain. 
explain to me ... 
... bring your bike. 
... a new job. 
He's Dutch, or rather Belgian. 
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see section 


217 
591 
208 
257 
258 
504 
275 
494 


Even advanced students make mistakes. Here are 35. 
Check in the sections to see why they're wrong. 


don't say/write 


I'l ask you in case I need help. 
I object to tell them my age. 
I like the 60s music. 
ten thousand, a hundred and six 
"Who's that?’ ~ ‘He’s John.’ 
I don’t like to be shouted. 
It’s ages since she’s arrived. 
The police is looking for him. 
Prices are surely rising fast. 
I have big respect for her ideas. 
I don’t like nowadays fashions. 
She passed her exam, what 
surprised everybody. 
I've good knowledge of German. 
Finally! Where have you been? 
I'll be home since 3 o' clock. 
We waited one and a half hour. 
It's time they go home. 
I'll see you a few days later. 
All along the centuries, there 
have been wars. 
I want a completely other colour. 
Let's go and have coffee 
to Marcel's. 
That's mine — I saw it at first! 
Switzerland is among Germany, 
France, Austria and Italy. 
According to me, it's a bad film. 
It was a too good party to miss. 
Whole Paris was celebrating. 
I neatly wish I'd stayed at home. 
One speaks Italian in my town. 
The girl wants an own room. 
Couldn't you belp me, please? 


I'll try to know when it starts. 

I love this so beautiful country. 
It's getting winter. 

Our flat is decorated this week. 
The Mont Blanc is 4808m high. 


say/write see section 
I'll ask you if I need help. 271 
I object to telling them my age. 298 
I like 60s music. / the music of the 60s. 69 
ten thousand, one hundred ... 389 
„e. ‘It’s John.’ 428 
I don't like to be shouted at. 416 
It's ages since she arrived. 522 
The police are looking ... 524 
Prices are certainly rising fast. 573 
... great respect ... 106 
... today's/modern fashions. 388 
.. which surprised everybody. 494 
... a good knowledge of German. 149 
At last! ... 204 
... from 3 o' clock. 308 
... one and a half hours. 231 
It's time they went home. 306 
...in a few days. 315 
All through the centuries ... 45 
... a completely different colour. 54 
... at Marcel’s. 80 
... I saw it first! 
... between Germany, France, 105 
Austria and Italy. 
In my opinion / I think... 8 
... too good a party ... 14 
The whole of Paris ... 40 
I almost wish ... 43 
We/They speak... 396 
... her own room. 405 
Could you .. .? / You couldn't ..., 368 
could you? 
I'll try to find out when it starts. 313 
... this country — it's so beautiful. 538 
It's getting to be winter. 223 
... is being decorated ... 412 
Mont Blanc is ... 70 
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Even very advanced students can make mistakes — nobody's 
perfect! Here are 25. Do you know why they're wrong? 


Check in the sections. 


don't say/write 


No doubt the world is 
getting warmer. 

I can't think of anybody whom 
to invite. 

My father, whom we hope will 
be out of hospital soon, ... 

Would you follow me wherever 
I would go? 

We all have to live in the society. 

The number of the unemployed 
is going up. 

She was showing tiredness signs. 

She works the hardest when 
she's working for her family. 

I'm thankful for your help. 

We talked about if it was ready. 

What live in those little holes? 

Some people are interested, 
but the majority doesn't care. 

It mustn't be the postman at 
the door. It's only 7 o' clock. 

A third of the students is 
from abroad. 

Except Angie, everybody was there. 

I wish you felt / would feel 
better tomorrow. 

The train may be late, as it 
happened yesterday. 

When I wrote my letters, I did 
some gardening. 

When I had opened the door, 
the children ran in. 

Stefan can never return back to 
his country. 

Will you go and see me when I'm 
in hospital? 

May you go camping this 
summer? 

My cousin works for the NATO. 

My wife will be angry unless I'm 
home by 7.00. 

We were poured water on. 


say/write see section 
There is no doubt that the 377 
world is getting warmer. 
I can’t think of anybody to invite. 498 
My father, who we hope ... 498 
... wherever I went? 580 
... in society. 68 
The number of unemployed ... 70 
... Signs of tiredness. 382 
She works hardest ... 141 
I'm grateful ... 582 
... about whether it was ready. 453 
What lives ... 532 
... the majority don't care. 526 
It can't be the postman ... 359 
... are from abroad. 389 
Except for Angie ... 194 
I hope you feel ... 630 
... as happened yesterday. 581 
When I had written... 424 
When I opened ... 424 
...Ieturn to his country. /...go backto — 87 
his country. 
... come and see me ... 134 
Do you think you'll go... 339 
... for NATO. 2 
... if I'm not home... 601 
We had water poured on us. / 416 


Water was poured on us. 
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Phonetic alphabet 


It is necessary to use a special alphabet to show the pronunciation of English 
words, because the ordinary English alphabet does not have enough letters to 
represent all the sounds of the language. The following list contains all the letters 
of the phonetic alphabet used in this book, with examples of the words in which 
the sounds they refer to are found. 


Vowels and diphthongs (double vowels) 


i seat /si:t/, feel /fi:1/ er take /terk/, wait /wert/ 
I Sit /sit/, in /m/ ar mine /marn/, light /lart/ 
e Set /set/, any /'eni:/ or oil /orl/, boy /box/ 
æ sat /saet/, match /maetf/ 9U no /nəv/, open /‘aupon/ 
a: march /ma:tJ/, after /‘a:fta(r)/ au house /haus/, now /nau/ 
D pot /ppt/, gone /gpn/ rə hear /hro(r)/, deer /dia(r)/ 
9: port /po:t/, law /lo:/ ea air /eo(r)/, where /wee(r)/ 
u good /god/, could /kod/ uə tour /tua(r)/, endure /m'djuo(r)/ 
u: food /fu:d/, group /gru:p/ 
A much /mat//, front /frAnt/ 
3: turn /ts:n/, word /w3:d/ 
ə away /e'wet/, collect /ko'lekt/, 
until /en't1l/ 
Consonants 
p pul! /pul/, cup /kap/ tf. cheap /tJi:p/, catch /kaetj/ 
b bull /bol/, rob /rob/ d3 jail /dserl/, bridge /brid3/ 
f ferry /'feri:/, life flarf/ k case /kers/, take /terk/ 
v veri /‘veri:/, live /lrv/ g go /gou/, rug /rAg/ 
§ think /0rpk/, bath /ba:6/ m my /mar/, come /kAm/ 
0 then /den/, with /w1ó/ n no /nou/, on /nn/ 
t take /te1k/, set /set/ y sing /sm/, finger /'£r9go(r)/ 
d day /der/, red /red/ ] love /lAv/, hole /houl/ 
s sing /srp/, rice /rais/ r round /raund/, carry /'kaeri:/ 
z zoo /zu:/, days /deiz/ w well /wel/ 
$ show /fəu/, wish /wiS/ j young/jay/ 
3 pleasure /'plese(r)/, h house/haus/ 


occasion /ə'kerzən/ 


The sign (') shows stress (see 554). 
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abbreviated styles 


Some styles of writing and speech have their own special grammar rules, often 
because of the need to save space or time. 


advertisements and instructions 


Small ads and instructions often leave out articles, subject or object pronouns, 
forms of be and prepositions. 
Single man looking for flat Oxford area. Phone 806127 weekends. 
Job needed urgently. Will do anything legal. Call 312654. 
Pour mixture into large saucepan, heat until boiling, then add three pounds 
sugar and leave on low heat for 45 minutes. 


notes 


Informal notes, to-do lists, diary entries etc often follow similar rules. 
Gone to hairdresser. Back 12.30. 
Book tickets phone Ann see Joe 11.00 meeting Sue lunch 
The same style is common in postcards, short informal letters and emails 
(see 147). 
Dear Gran 
Watching tennis on TV. A good book. Three meals a day. No washing-up. 
Clean sheets every day. Everything done for me. Yes, you've guessed — in 
hospital! 
Only went to doctor for cold — landed up in hospital with pneumonia!! If you 
have time please tell the others — would love some letters to cheer me up. 
Hope to see you. 
Love, Pam 


commentaries 


Commentaries on fast-moving events Jike football matches also have their own 

kind of grammar. Auxiliaries and other less important verbs are often left out. 
Goal kick . .. And the score still Spurs 3, Arsenal 1 . . . that's Pearce... Pearce 
to Coates... good ball ... Sawyer running wide ... Billings takes it, through 
to Matthews, Matthews with a cross, oh, and Billings in beautifully, a good 
chance there — and it's a goal! 


titles, notices etc 


Titles, labels, headings, notices and slogans usually consist of short phrases, 
not complete sentences. Articles are often left out, especially in the names of 
buildings and institutions. 

ROYAL HOTEL 

INFORMATION OFFICE 

MORE MONEY FOR NURSES! 


headlines 


News headlines have their own special grammar and vocabulary. For details, 
see 240. 

RECORD DRUGS HAUL AT AIRPORT: SIX HELD 

FOUR DIE IN M6 BLAZE 


For other rules about leaving words out ('ellipsis'), see 177-182. 
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abbreviations and acronyms 


punctuation 


We usually write abbreviations without full stops in modern British English. 
Full stops (AmE 'periods') are normal in American English. 

Mr (AmE Mr.) = Mister (not usually written in full) 

kg (AmE kg.) = kilogram Ltd = limited (company) 


initial-letter abbreviations 


Some abbreviations are made from the first letters of several words. This often 
happens with the names of organisations. 

the BBC = the British Broadcasting Corporation 
These abbreviations are most often stressed on the last letter. 

the BBC [09 bi: bi: 's/ the USA [O9 ju: es 'er/ 
If one of these abbreviations has an article (a/an or the), the form and 
pronunciation of the article depend on the pronunciation of the first letter of 
the abbreviation. Compare: 
- an EU country 

a US diplomat [o ju: .../ (NOT an-9s$-...) 
— a BA degree 

an MP [on em .../ (NOT a-MD) 
- the USA [609 ju: .. ./ (Nor Šije.. ./) 

the RSPCA /6i: a:r .. ./ (Nor /ée-asr-. . ./) 


acronyms 


Some initial-letter abbreviations are pronounced like words. These are often 
called acronyms. Articles are usually dropped in acronyms. 
UNESCO /ju:'neskau/ (Nor the-UNESCO) = the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
Note that not all initial-letter abbreviations are pronounced as words. 
the CIA [si ar 'er/ (NoTr/'sre/) the IRA far acr ‘el/ (NoT/‘arre/) 


plurals 


An apostrophe (’) is sometimes used before the s in the plurals of 
abbreviations. 
MP's, CD's oR (more often) MPs, CDs. 


For abbreviations used in text messages (e.g. hope 2 c u for hope to see you), see 147. 
For a list of common abbreviations, see a good dictionary. 


[be] able 


We use able especially in the structure be able + infinitive. This often has the 
same meaning as can (see 122). There is a negative form unable. 

Some people are able to / can walk on their hands. 

I am unable to / can't understand what she wants. 
Can is preferred in the sense of 'know how to', and in expressions like can see, 
can hear etc (see 125). 

Can you knit? (More natural than Are you able to knit?) 
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above and over 6 


I can see a ship. (More natural than I am able to see a ship.) 
Be able is used in cases (e.g. future, present perfect) where can/could is not 
grammatically possible because it has no infinitive or participles (see 121.1d). 
One day scientists will be able to find a cure for cancer. 
(NOT .. .-twit-ean-find.. . .) 
What have you been able to find out? (Not What-have-you-could-. . .?) 


I might be able to help you. (NoT I-might-can-. . .) 
Able is not often followed by passive infinitives. 


He can't be understood. (More natural than He's not able to be understood.) 
For differences between could and was able, see 122.5, 123.2. 


about and on 


Compare: 
— a book for children about Africa and its peoples 
a textbook on African history 
— a conversation about money 
a lecture on economics 
We use about to talk about ordinary, more general kinds of communication. 
On suggests that a book, talk etc is more serious, suitable for specialists. 


about to 


About + infinitive (with to) means ‘going to very soon"; ‘just going to’. 
Don't go out now — we're about to have lunch. 
I was about to go to bed when the telephone rang. 

Not about to can mean 'unwilling to'. 
I'm not about to pay 100 dollars for that dress. 


above and over 


‘higher than’: above or over 


Above and over can both mean 'higher than'. Above is more common with this 
meaning. 

The water came up above/over our knees. 

Can you see the helicopter above/over the palace? 


‘not directly over’: above 

We use above when one thing is not directly over another. 
We've got a little house above the lake. (Not . . .-ever-the-ake) 

'covering': over 


We prefer over when one thing covers and/or touches another. 
There is cloud over the South of England. 
He put on a coat over his pyjamas. 
We use over or across (see 9) when one thing crosses another. 
The plane was flying over/across Denmark. 
Electricity cables stretch over/across the fields. » 
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measurements: above 


Above is used in measurements of temperature and height, and in other cases 
where we think of a vertical scale. 

The temperature is three degrees above zero. 

The summit of Everest is about 8000 metres above sea level. 

She's well above average in intelligence. 


ages, speeds, ‘more than’: over 


We usually use over, not above, to talk about ages and speeds, and to mean 
'more than'. 

You have to be over 18 to see this film. 

The police said she was driving at over 110 mph. 

There were over 100,000 people at the festival. 


books and papers 


In a book or paper, above means 'written before'. 
The above rules and regulations apply to all students. 
For prices and delivery charges, see above. 

See over means 'look on the next page'. 
There are cheap flights at weekends: see over. 


The difference between below and under is similar. See 100. 
For other meanings of these words, see a good dictionary. 


accept and agree 


Before an infinitive, we usually use agree, not accept. 
I agreed to meet them here. (More normal than I accepted to meet ...) 


according to 


According to X means 'in X's opinion', 'if what X says is true'. 
According to Harry, it's a good film. 
The train gets in at 8.27, according to the timetable. 
We do not usually give our own opinions with according to. Compare: 
According to Ann, her boyfriend is brilliant. 
(= If what Ann says is true, .. .) 


In my opinion, Ann's boyfriend is an idiot. (Not Aecording-to-me,. . .) 


across, over and through 


on/to the other side of (line): across and over 


Across and over can both be used to mean ‘on or to the other side of a line, 
river, road, bridge etc’. 

His village is just across/over the border. 

See if you can jump across/over the stream. 
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high things: over preferred 


We prefer over to say 'on/to the other side of something high'. 
Why are you climbing over the wall? (Nort . . .-aeress-the-wall?) 


flat areas: across preferred 


We usually prefer across to say 'on/to the other side of a flat area or surface'. 
He walked right across the desert. 
It took them six hours to row across the lake. 


the adverb over (to) 


Note that the adverb over has a wider meaning than the preposition over. We 
often use over (to) for short journeys. 
I'm going over to John's. Shall we drive over and see your mother? 


across and through 


The difference between across and through is like the difference between on 
and in. Through, unlike across, is used for a movement in a three-dimensional 
space, with things on all sides. Compare: 
- We walked across the ice. (We were on the ice.) 

I walked through the wood. (1 was in the wood.) 
- We drove across the desert. 

We drove through several towns. 


For over and above, see 6. 
For across from (AmE), see 402.1. 
For other uses of these words, see a good dictionary. 


active verb forms 


future, present and past; simple, progressive and perfect 


English verbs can refer to future, present or past time. 

future: She will see you tomorrow. 

present: I’m watching you. 

past: Who said that? 
For each kind of time, there are three possibilities with most verbs: simple, 
progressive (be + -ing) and perfect (have + past participle). 

simple present: 7 start 

present progressive: I am starting 

present perfect: I have started 


verb forms (‘tenses’) and time 


There is not a direct relationship between verb forms and time. For example, a 
past verb like went is not only used to talk about past events (e.g. We went to 
Morocco last January), but also about unreal or uncertain present or future 

events (e.g. It would be better if we went home now). And present verbs can be 
used to talk about the future (e.g. I’m seeing Peter tomorrow). Also, progressive 
and perfect forms express ideas that are not simply concerned with time - for 
example continuation, completion, present importance. > 
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3 progressive forms 


Progressive (or ‘continuous’) forms are used especially when we describe an 
event as going on or continuing (perhaps at a particular time, or up to a 


particular time). See 470—472 for more details. 
I can't talk to you nou; I'm working. 
When you phoned I was working in the garage. 
I was tired because I had been working all day. 


perfect forms 


Perfect forms are used, for example, when we want to suggest a connection 
between a past event and the present, or between an earlier and a later past 
event; or when we want to say that something is/was/will be completed by a 
particular time. See 427 for more details. 
I have worked with children before, so I know what to expect in my new job. 
After I had worked with Jake for a few weeks, I felt I knew him pretty well. 
I will have worked 10 hours by suppertime. 
Perfect progressive forms are also possible. 
I've been working all day. 


table of active verb forms 


This is a list of all the active affirmative forms of an ordinary English verb, with 
their names, examples, and very brief descriptions of typical uses. For more 
information about the forms and their uses, see the entries for each one. 


(simple) 
future 


future 
progressive 


future 
perfect 


future perfect 
progressive 


CONSTRUCTION 


will + infinitive 
I/we shall also 
possible 


will be .. .ing 
I/we shall also 
possible 


will have + past 
participle 

I/we shall also 
possible 


will have 
been ...ing 
I/we shall also 
possible 


same as infinitive, 


but -s on third 
person singular 
(e.g. I/you/we/they 


work; he/she works) 


EXAMPLE 


It will rain 
tomorrow. 


This time 
tomorrow 
I'll be lying 
on the beach. 


I will have 
finished the 
repairs by 
this evening. 


In June I will 
have been 
working here 
for ten years. 


It always rains 
in November. 


TYPICAL USE 


information about the 
future (see 212) 


continuing situation at 
a particular future 
time (see 220) 


completion by a 
particular future time 
(see 219) 


continuity up to a 
particular future time 
(see 219) 


'general' time; 
permanent situations 
(see 463) 
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CONSTRUCTION EXAMPLE TYPICAL USE 


present amílarelis .. ing l can't talk to actions continuing at 
progressive you now; I'm the moment of 
working. speaking (see 464) 


havelhas + past I have worked past action with some 
participle with children present connection 
before, so I know (see 455) 
what to expect. 


present perfect havelhas been ...ing It has been continuation up to the 
progressive raining all day. present (see 458) 


simple past regular verbs: I worked all past events (see 421) 
infinitive + -(e)d last weekend. 
irregular verbs: I saw John 
various forms yesterday. 


past waslwere ...ing I saw John when action continuing at a 
progressive I was coming out particular past time 
of the (see 422) 
supermarket. 


past perfect had + past participle I couldn't get in action before a 
because I had lost particular past time 
my keys. (see 423) 


past perfect had been . . ing I was tired continuation up to a 
progressive because I had particular past time 
been working (see 425) 
all day. 


For irregular past tenses and past participles, see 304. 

For question forms, see 480. For negatives, see 367. 

For the use of present forms to talk about the future, see 213-216. 
For past verbs with present or future meanings, see 426. 

For ‘conditional’ forms (would + infinitive), see 633 and 258—259. 
For subjunctives (e.g. ... that she go), see 567. 

For passive verb forms, see 412. 

For infinitives, see 280. For imperatives, see 268. 

For -ing forms, see 293. For auxiliary verbs, see 85. 

For verb forms constructed with modal auxiliary verbs, see 353. 


actual(ly) 


meaning and use 
Actual means 'real'; actually means 'really' or 'in fact'. 
They are used to make things clearer, more precise or more definite. 
It's over 100 kilos. Let me look. Yes, the actual weight is 108 kilos. 
I've got a new job. Actually, they've made me sales manager. 
Did you enjoy your holiday? ~ Very much, actually. 
Actual and actually often introduce surprising or unexpected information. 
It takes me an hour to drive to work, although the actual distance is only 
20 miles. 
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She was so angry that she actually tore up the letter. 
How did you get on with my car? ~ Well, actually, I'm terribly sorry, I'm 
afraid I had a crash. 
He's twelve, but he actually still believes in Father Christmas. 
They can be used to correct mistakes or misunderstandings. 
The book says she died aged 47, but her actual age was 43. 
Hello, John. Nice to see you. ~ Actually, my name's Andy. 
Actually is more common in British than American English. 


'false friends' 


Actual and actually are 'false friends' for people who speak some languages. 
They do not mean the same as, for example, actuel(lement), aktuell, or 
attual(ment)e. We express these ideas with present, current, up to date; at this 
moment, now, at present. 
What's our current financial position? 
(NOT . 
In 1900 the population of London was higher than it is now. 


(NOT ...-har-it-aetually-is-) 


adjectives (1): normal position 


two positions 
Most adjectives can go in two main places in a sentence. 


a with a noun, usually before it. This is called ‘attributive position’. 
The new secretary doesn't like me. 
He's going out with a rich businesswoman. 
In older English (see 392), it was quite common to put adjectives after nouns, 
especially in poetry and songs. 
He came from his palace grand. 
In modern English, this only happens in a few cases (see 13). 


For adjectives before personal pronouns (e.g. Poor you}, see 429.7. 


b after be, seem, look, become and other ‘link verbs’ (see 328). This is called 
‘predicative position’. 

That dress is new, isn't it? 

She looks rich. I feel unhappy. 


adjectives used only before nouns 


Some adjectives are used only (or mostly) before nouns. After verbs, other 
words must be used. Common examples: 


elder and eldest Compare: 
My elder sister is a pilot. She's three years older than me. 
live flarv/ (meaning ‘not dead’) Compare: 
alive fish It's still alive. 
old (referring to relationships that have lasted a long time) 
an old friend (not the same as a friend who is old) 
little (see 534) Compare: 
a nice little house The house is quite small. 
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adjectives (2): after nouns and pronouns 13 


intensifying (emphasising) adjectives 
He's a mere child. (Bur Nor hat-ehild-is-mere.) 
It's sheer madness. (Bur NOT That-macdness-is-sheer.) 


You bloody fool! (Bur Nor hat-fooL-is-bloody.) 
adjectives used only after verbs 


Some adjectives beginning with a-, and a few others, are used mainly after link 
verbs, especially be. Common examples: afloat, afraid, alight, alike, alive, 
alone, asleep, awake. Compare: 
— The baby's asleep. — He was afraid. 

a sleeping baby (Not an-asleep-baby) a frightened man 
— The ship's still afloat. 

a floating leaf 
The adjectives ill (see 266) and well (see 617) are most common after verbs. 
Before nouns, many people prefer other words. Compare: 
— He's very well. — You look ill. 

a healthy/fit man Nurses take care of sick people. 


verb + object + adjective 


Another possible position for adjectives is after the object, in the structure 
verb + object + adjective. 

I'll get the car ready. 

Do I make you happy? | Let's paint the kitchen yellow. 


For the order of adjectives and other modifiers before nouns, see 15. 


For and between adjectives, see 16. 
For commas between adjectives, see 15.6. 


adjectives (2): after nouns and pronouns 


Adjectives come immediately after nouns in a few special cases. 


fixed phrases 
Adjectives come after nouns in some fixed phrases. 


Secretary General President elect 
court martial (- military court) God Almighty! 
Poet Laureate Attorney General 


The Secretary General of the United Nations has called for new peace talks. 


available, possible etc. 


Some adjectives can be used after nouns in a similar way to relative clauses. 
This is common with adjectives ending in -able/-ible. 
Send all the tickets available / available tickets. 
(=... tickets which are available.) 
It's the only solution possible / possible solution. 
Some adverbs can also be used like this. 
the woman upstairs the people outside > 
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adjectives (3): position after as, how, so, too 14 


present, proper 


Before a noun, present refers to time; after a noun it means ‘here/there’, ‘not 
absent'. Compare: 

the present members (- those who are members now) 

the members present (= those who are/were at the meeting) 
Before a noun, proper means 'real', 'genuine'. After a noun it refers to the 
central or main part of something. Compare: 

Snowdon's a proper mountain, not a hill. 

After two days crossing the foothills, they reached the mountain proper. 


For the position and meaning of opposite, see 401. 


expressions of measurement 


Adjectives usually follow measurement nouns. 
two metres high ten years older two miles long six feet deep 
Exception: worth (e.g. worth 100 euros). See 632. 


adjectives with complements 


When an adjective has its own complement (e.g. skilled in design), the whole 
expression normally comes after a noun.. 
We are looking for people skilled in design. (NOT . . .-skilled-in-design-people:) 
A relative clause is often more natural. 
We are looking for people who are skilled in design. 
In some cases an adjective can be put before a noun and its complement after 
it. This happens with different, similar, the same, next, last, first, second etc; 
comparatives and superlatives; and a few other adjectives like difficult and easy. 
a different life from this one the second train from this platform 
the next house to the Royal Hotel the best mother in the world 
(oR the house next to the Royal Hotel) a difficult problem to solve 


something, everything etc 


Adjectives come after something, everything, anything, nothing, somebody, 
anywhere and similar words. 

Have you read anything interesting lately? 

Let's go somewhere quiet. 


adjectives (3): position after as, how, so, too 


After as, how, so, too and this/that meaning so, adjectives go before a/an. This 
structure is common in a formal style. 
aslhowf/so/too/this/that + adjective + alan + noun 


I have as good a voice as you. She is too polite a person to refuse. 
How good a pianist is he? I couldn't afford that big a car. 
It was so warm a day that I could hardly work. 
The structure is not possible without a/an. 
I like your country — it's so beautiful. (Nor THike-your-so-beautifuleountry.) 
Those girls are too kind to refuse. (Nor They-are-too-kind-girls-to-refuse.) 


For the structure with adjective + as in expressions like tired as I was . . ., see 71. 
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adjectives (4): order before nouns 15 


adjectives (4): order before nouns 


When several adjectives come before a noun (or when nouns are used like 
adjectives before another noun), they are usually put in a more or less fixed 
order. For instance, we say a fat old lady, Not an-eld-fatiady,; a small round 
black leather handbag, not e-eather-blaek-round-small-handbag. Here are the 
most important rules. 


description before classification: an old political idea 


Words which describe come before words which classify (say what type of 
thing we are talking about). 


description classification noun 


an old political idea (noT a-politieal-eld-idea) 
the latest educational | reform (NoT the-educationalatest- reform) 
a green wine bottle (NOT a-wine-green-bottle) 


leather dancing shoes (Nor daneing-eather-shoes) 


opinion before description: a wonderful old house 


Words which express opinions, attitudes and judgements usually come before 
words that simply describe. Examples are lovely, definite, pure, absolute, 
extreme, perfect, wonderful, silly. 


opinion description noun 
a lovely cool drink (NoT a-cooHoevely-drink) 


a wonderful old house (Nor en-old-wonderful-house) 
beautiful green mountains (NOT green-beautiful-mountains) 
that silly fat cat (NOT that-fat-silly-eat) 


order of descriptive words 


The order of descriptive words is not completely fixed. Words for origin and 
material usually come last. Words for size, age, shape and colour often come in 
that order. 


size age shape colour origin material noun 
a fat old white horse 
a big grey woollen sweater 
new Italian boots 
a small round black leather handbag 
an enormous brown German glass mug 
a little | modern square brick house 
numbers 


Numbers usually go before adjectives. 
six large eggs the second big shock 
First, next and last most often go before one, two, three etc. 
the first three days (More common than the three first days) 
my last two jobs » 
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adjectives (5): with and 16 


noun modifiers after adjectives 


Note that noun modifiers (which often classify, or refer to material) usually 
follow adjectives. 
a big new car factory enormous black iron gates 


commas 


Before nouns, we generally use commas between adjectives (especially in 
longer sequences) which give similar kinds of information, for example in 
physical descriptions. 

a lovely, long, cool, refreshing drink 

an expensive, ill-planned, wasteful project 
But commas can be dropped before short common adjectives. 

a tall(,) dark(,) handsome cowboy 


For and with adjectives, see 16. For commas with and, see 476.1. 


adjectives (5): with and 


When two or more adjectives (or other modifiers) come together, we 
sometimes put and before the last one and sometimes not. It depends partly 
on their position in the sentence. 


after a verb 


When adjectives come in predicative position (after be, seem and similar verbs 
~ see 328), we usually put and before the last one. 

He was tall, dark and handsome. 

You're like a winter's day: short, dark and dirty. 
In a very literary style, and is sometimes left out. 

My soul is exotic, mysterious, incomprehensible. 


before a noun 
In attributive position (before a noun), and is less common. 


an angry young man (NOT @n-angry-and-young man) 

a big beautiful garden 
However, and is possible when the adjectives give similar kinds of 
information, especially when we are 'piling up' favourable or unfavourable 
descriptions. 

a cruel (and) vicious tyrant a warm (and) generous personality 

an ill-planned, expensive (and) wasteful project. 
And is necessary when two or more adjectives (or other modifiers) refer to 
different parts of something, or different types of thing. 

a yellow and black sports car 

a concrete and glass factory 

hot and cold drinks (= hot drinks and cold drinks) 
We also use and when we say that something belongs to two or more different 
classes. 

It's a social and political problem. She's a musical and artistic genius. 
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adjectives (6): without nouns 17 


nice and... 


In an informal style, the expression nice and is often used before another 
adjective or an adverb. It means something like ‘pleasantly’ or ‘suitably’. 
It’s nice and warm in front of the fire. (= pleasantly warm) 
The work was nice and easy. 
Now just put your gun down nice and slow. 


For more information about and, see 52 
For commas with adjectives, see 15.6. 


adjectives (6): without nouns 


We cannot usually leave out a noun after an adjective. 
Poor little boy! (Not Poor-littie!) 
The most important thing is to be happy. (NoT Fke7nest-impertantis- 
-) 


But there are some exceptions. 


well-known groups 


The + adjective is used to talk about certain well-known groups of people who 
are in a particular physical or social condition. Common expressions: 


the blind the handicapped the old the unemployed 
the dead the jobless the poor the young 
the deaf the mentally ill the rich 


He's collecting money for the blind. 
The unemployed are losing hope. 


The meaning is usually general; occasionally a limited group is referred to. 
After the accident, the injured were taken to hospital. 
These expressions are normally plural: the dead means 'all dead people' or 
‘the dead people’, but not ‘the dead person’. 
Note that these expressions cannot be used with a possessive 's. 
the problems of the poor or poor people’s problems 
(NoT the-poor's-problems) 
Adjectives are normally only used in this way with the or a determiner like 
many or more. 
This government doesn't care about the poor. (NOT ... about poor.) 
There are more unemployed than ever before. 
However, adjectives without the are sometimes used in paired structures with 
both ... and ... 
opportunities for both rich and poor 


adjectives of nationality 


A few adjectives of nationality ending in -sh or -ch (see 364.3) are used after the 
without nouns. They include Irish, Welsh, English, British, Spanish, Dutch, 
French. 

The Irish are very proud of their sense of humour. » 
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adjectives (7): pronunciation of aged, naked etc 18 


These expressions are plural; singular equivalents are for example 
an Irishwoman, a Welshman (Nor a-Welsh). 

Where nouns exist, these are preferred to expressions with the . . .ish: 
we say the Danes or the Turks (Not the-Danish on the-Turkish). 


singular examples 


In a few formal fixed phrases, the + adjective can have a singular meaning. 
These include the accused, the undersigned, the deceased, the former and 
the latter. 

The accused was released on bail. 

... Mr Gray and Mrs Cook; the latter is a well-known designer. 


abstract ideas 


Adjectives are sometimes used after the to refer to general abstract ideas, 
especially in philosophical writing. (Examples: the beautiful, the supernatural, 
the unreal.) These expressions are singular. 

She's interested in the supernatural. 


choices 


We sometimes leave out a noun that has already been mentioned, or which 
does not need to be mentioned, when thinking about a choice between two or 
more different kinds of thing. 

Have you got any bread? ~ Do you want white or brown? 

I'd like two large packets and one small. 
Colour adjectives can sometimes have a plural -s in this situation. 

Wash the reds and blues separately. (= red and blue clothes) 


superlatives 


Nouns are often left out after superlative adjectives. 
I'm the tallest in my family. | We bought the cheapest. 


For other structures in which nouns can be left out, see 180. 


adjectives (7): pronunciation of 
aged, naked etc 
A few adjectives ending in -ed have a special pronunciation: the last syllable is 


pronounced /1d/ instead of /d/ or /t/(see 421.2). 
aged /'e1d31d/ (= very old) blessed ['blesid/ 


beloved /br'lavid/ dogged ['dngid/ 

crooked ['kruk1d/ learned ['la:nid/ 

cursed ['ka:s1d/ sacred /'setkrid/ 

naked ['neik1d/ wicked ['wik1d/ 

ragged /'rzegid/ wretched ['retf1d/ 

rugged /'ragid/ one/three/four-legged |'leg1d/ 


Note that aged is pronounced /erdzd/ when it means ‘years old’ (as in He has a 
daughter aged ten), or when it is a verb. 
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adjectives (8): what can follow an adjective? 


Many adjectives can be followed by ‘complements’ - words and expressions 
that 'complete' their meaning. Not all adjectives are followed by the same kind 
of complement. Some can be followed by preposition + noun/-ing (see 297). 

I'm interested in cookery. I'm interested in learning to cook. 
Some can be followed by infinitives (see 284). 

You don't look happy to see me. The soup is ready to eat. 
An infinitive may have its own subject, introduced by for (see 291). 

I'm anxious for her to get a good education. 

(= I’m anxious that she should get . . .) 

Some adjectives can be followed by clauses (see 521, 567, 446—447). 

I'm glad that you were able to come. 

It's important that everybody should feel comfortable. 
And many adjectives can have more than one kind of complement. 

I'm pleased about her promotion. I'm pleased to see you here. 

m pleased that we seem to agree. 

We rarely put adjective + complement before a noun (see 13.5). 

He's a difficult person to understand. 


(Nor He's-a-diffieultto-understand-person.) 


For the structures that are possible with a particular adjective, see a good dictionary. 


adverb particles 


adverb particles and prepositions 


Words like down, in, up are not always prepositions. Compare: 
— I ran down the road. —- He's in his office. 

Please sit down. You can go in. 
— Something's climbing up my leg. 

She's not up yet. 
In the expressions down the road, in his office and up my leg, the words down, 
in and up are prepositions: they have objects (the road, his office and my leg). 
In sit down, go in and She's not up, the words down, in and up have no objects. 
They are adverbs, not prepositions. 
Small adverbs like these are usually called 'adverb(ial) particles'. They include 
above, about, across, ahead, along, (a)round, aside, away, back, before, behind, 
below, by, down, forward, in, home, near, off, on, out, over, past, through, 
under, up. Many words of this kind can be used as both adverb particles 
and prepositions, but there are some exceptions: for example back, away 
(only adverb particles); from, during (only prepositions). 


phrasal verbs 


Adverb particles often join together with verbs to make two-word verbs, 

sometimes with completely new meanings (e.g. break down, put off, work out, 

give up). These are often called ‘phrasal verbs’. For details of their use, see 599. 
» 
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adverb particles with be 


Adverb particles are often used, rather like adjectives, as complements of the 
verb be. 

Why are all the lights on? Hello! You're back! 

The match will be over by 4.30. 


For inverted word order in sentences beginning with an adverb particle (e.g. Out walked Sarah), 
see 303. 


adverb position (1): introduction 


Different kinds of adverbs go in different positions in a clause. Here are some 
general rules; for more details, see 22-25. 

Note: in the following explanations, the word adverb is generally used both for 
one-word adverbs like here, often, and for longer adverb phrases like in this 
house, once every six weeks. 


verb and object: She speaks English well 
We do not usually put adverbs between a verb and its object. 


adverb + verb + object 


I often get headaches. (Not f-get-often-headaches.) 


verb + object + adverb 


She speaks English well. (Nor She-speaks-well-English.) 
But an adverb particle like on, off, out can go between a verb and a noun 
object. 

Could you switch off the light? 


front, mid- and end position 
There are three normal positions for adverbs: 


a front position (at the beginning of a clause) 
Yesterday morning something very strange happened. 


b mid-position (with the verb — for exact details see 24) 
My brother completely forgot my birthday. 
I have never understood her. 


c end position (at the end of a clause) 
What are you doing tomorrow? 


what goes where? 


Connecting adverbs (which join a clause to what came before) go in front 
position. 

However, not everybody agreed. 
Adverbs of indefinite frequency (e.g. always, often) and adverbs of certainty 
usually go in mid-position. 

My boss often travels to America. 

I've definitely decided to change my job. 
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Adverbs of manner (how), place (where) and time (when) most often go in 
end position. 

She brushed her hair slowly. The children are playing upstairs. 

I phoned Alex this morning. 
Time adverbs can also go in front position. 

Tomorrow I've got a meeting in Cardiff. 


For more details about the position of these and other kinds of adverb, see the next four sections. 


adverb position (2): front position 


Adverbs that usually go in front position: connecting adverbs (e.g. then, next); 
comment adverbs (e.g. fortunately, surprisingly); maybe, perhaps. 

Adverbs that can go in front position: some adverbs of indefinite frequency 
(e.g. sometimes); adverbs of place; adverbs of time. 


connecting adverbs: then, next, ... 


These adverbs join a clause to what came before. 
Examples: then, next, besides, anyway, suddenly, hówever. 

I worked until five o'clock. Then I went home. 

Next, I want to say something about the future. 

Suddenly the door opened. 

Some of us want a new system. However, not everybody agrees. 
Other positions are possible. 

I went home then. Not everybody, however, agrees. 


comment adverbs: fortunately, surprisingly, ... 


Adverbs which give the speaker's opinion of an action most often go in front 
position. 

Fortunately, she has decided to help us. — Stupidly, I forgot my keys. 
Mid-position is also possible. 


indefinite frequency: usually, normally, ... 


Usually, normally, often, frequently, sometimes and occasionally can go in front 
position (but they are more common in mid-position — see 24.) 
Sometimes I think I'd like to live somewhere else. 
Usually I get up early. 
Always, ever, rarely, seldom and never cannot normally go in front position. 
I always/never get up early. (NoT Always/Never+t get-up-earty.) 
However, always and never can begin imperative clauses. 
Always look in the mirror before starting to drive. 
Never ask her about her marriage. 


certainty: maybe, perhaps 

Maybe and perhaps usually come at the beginning of a clause. 
Maybe I'm right and maybe I'm wrong. 
Perhaps her train is late. 


Other adverbs of certainty (e.g. probably, definitely, certainly) usually go in 
mid-position. » 
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5 place: at the end of the garden, here, there 


23 


Place adverbs most often go in end position, but front position is possible, 
especially in literary writing and if the adverb is not the main focus of the 
message. In this case the verb often comes before the subject (see 303). 

At the end of the garden stood a very tall tree. 

On the grass sat an enormous frog. Down came the rain. 
Here and there often begin clauses. Note the word order in Here/There is, 
Here comes and There goes. 

Here comes your bus. (Not Here-your-bus-cornes.) 

There's Alice. There goes our train! 
Pronoun subjects come directly after here and there. 

Here it comes. (NoT Here-comes-it.) 

There she is. (Not There-is-she.) 


time: today, afterwards, in June, soon, every week 


Front position is common if the adverb is not the main focus of the message. 
Today I'm going to London. In June we went to Cornwall. 
Afterwards we sat round and talked. Soon everything will be different. 

End-position is also common; soon can go in mid-position. 

Time expressions beginning every can go in front position. 

Every week she has a new hairstyle. 

But other expressions of definite frequency (e.g. daily, weekly) normally go in 

end position. 


For rarely, seldom, never, hardly and scarcely in front position before verb + subject (‘inversion’), 
see 302.7. 


adverb position (3): end position 


Adverbs of manner, place and time usually go in end position, often in that 
order. Adverbs of indefinite frequency (e.g. occasionally) sometimes go in end 
position. 


adverbs of manner 


Adverbs of manner say how something happens or is done. 
Examples: angrily, happily, fast, slowly, well, badly, nicely, noisily, quietly, 
hard, softly. 

He drove off angrily. She read the letter slowly. 

You speak English well. John works really hard. 
Adverbs in -ly can also go in mid-position if the adverb is not the main focus of 
the message. 

She angrily tore up the letter. I slowly began to feel better again. 
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adverbs of place 


Examples: upstairs, around, here, to bed, in London, out of the window. 
The children are playing upstairs. Come and sit here. 
Don't throw orange peel out of the window. 
She's sitting at the end of the garden. 
Front position is also possible, especially in literary writing and if the adverb is 
not the main focus of the message (see 22.5). 
At the end of the garden there was a very tall tree. 
Adverbs of direction (movement) come before adverbs of position. 
The children are running around upstairs. 


adverbs of time and definite frequency 


Examples: today, afterwards, in June, last year, finally, before, eventually, 
already, soon, still, last, daily, weekly, every year. 
I'm going to London today. What did you do afterwards? 
She has a new hairstyle every week. 
Front position is also common if the adverb is not the main focus of the 
message. 
Today I'm going to London. Every week she has a new hairstyle. 
Finally, eventually, already, soon and last can also go in mid-position. 


manner, place, time 
Most often, adverbs of manner, place and time go in that order. 


Put the butter in the fridge at once. (NOT . . .-at-once-in-the fridge) 


Let's go to bed early. (NOT . . .-early-te-bed-) 
I worked hard yesterday. 


She sang beautifully in the town hall last night. 


adverbs of indefinite frequency: usually, normally, often, 
frequently, sometimes and occasionally. 


These adverbs can go in end position if they are the main focus of the message 
(but they are more common in mid-position — see 24). 

I go there occasionally. We see her quite often. 

I get very depressed sometimes. 


adverb position (4): mid-position 


Adverbs that usually go in mid-position: adverbs of indefinite frequency 

(e.g. sometimes), certainty (e.g. probably) and completeness (e.g. almost). 
Adverbs that can go in mid-position: focusing adverbs (e.g. just), some adverbs 
of manner (e.g. angrily), comment adverbs (e.g. fortunately). 

What exactly is mid-position? 

Mid-position adverbs usually go before one-part verbs, after auxiliary verbs, 
and after am/are/is/was/were. 


before one-part verbs 


I always play tennis on Saturdays. (Not F-play-always-tennis-. . . 
It certainly looks like rain. We nearly won the match. > 
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after auxiliary verbs 


She has never written to me. (NOT USUALLY She never has written to me.) 
He was definitely trying to get into the house. 
The train will probably be late. You can almost see the sea from here. 


after am/are/is/was/were 


She was always kind to me. (NOT USUALLY She always was kind to me.) 
It is probably too late now. I am obviously not welcome here. 


When there are two or more auxiliaries, the adverb usually goes after the first. 
You have definitely been working too hard. 
She would never have been promoted if she hadn't changed jobs. 
When an auxiliary verb is used alone instead of a complete verb phrase (see 
181), a mid-position adverb comes before it. 
Are you working? ~I certainly am. 
I don't trust politicians. I never have, and I never will. 
For some more advanced points, see paragraphs 8-11 below. 


indefinite frequency (how often) 


Examples: always, ever, usually, normaily, often, frequently, sometimes, 
occasionally, rarely, seldom, never. 
We usually go to Scotland in August. 
It sometimes gets very windy here. I have never seen a whale. 
You can always come and stay with us if you want to. 
Have you ever played American football? 
My boss is often bad-tempered. I'm seldom late for work. 
We have never been invited to one of their parties. 
She must sometimes have wanted to run away. 
Usually, normally, often, frequently, sometimes and occasionally can also go in 
front or end position (see 22-23). 
Sometimes I think I'd like to live somewhere else. 
I see her occasionally. 


adverbs of certainty 


Examples: probably, certainly, definitely, clearly, obviously. 
He probably thinks you don't like him. 
It will certainly rain this evening. There is clearly something wrong. 
I definitely feel better today. The train has obviously been delayed. 
Maybe and perhaps usually come at the beginning of a clause (see 22). 
Maybe I'm right and maybe I'm wrong. 
Perhaps her train is late. 


adverbs of completeness 


Examples: completely, practically, almost, nearly, quite, rather, partly, sort of, 
kind of more or less, hardly, scarcely. 
I have completely forgotten your name. The house is partly ready. 
Sally can practically read. I kind of hope she wins. 
It was almost dark. It hardly matters. 
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Adverbs of completeness usually follow all auxiliary verbs. 
I will have completely finished by next June. 
(Not 74eii-completely-have-finished-. . .) 
Do you think the repair has been properly done? 


comment adverbs 


Adverbs which give the speaker's opinion of an action sometimes go in 
mid-position. 
I stupidly forgot my keys. She has fortunately decided to help us. 


focusing adverbs 


These adverbs 'point to' one part of a clause. 
Examples: also (see 46-47), just (see 307), even (see 189), only (see 398), 
mainly, mostly, either (see 175), or, neither (see 374), nor (see 374). 
Your bicycle just needs some oil ~ that's all. 
She neither said 'Thank you' nor looked at me. 
He's been everywhere — he's even been to Antarctica. 
We're only going for two days. 
She's my teacher, but she's also my friend. 
The people at the meeting were mainly scientists. 
Some of these adverbs can also go in other places in a clause, directly before 
the words they modify. For details, see the entries on each adverb. 
Only you could do a thing like that. I feel really tired. 


adverbs of manner 


These adverbs say how something happens or is done. 
Examples: angrily, happily, slowly, suddenly, noisily, quietly, softly. 
Adverbs of manner most often go in end position (see 23), but adverbs ending 
in -ly can often go in mid-position if the adverb is not the main focus of the 
message. 
She angrily tore up the letter. I slowly began to feel better again. 
We have suddenly decided to sell the house. 
This time next week I'll be happily working in my garden. 
Mid-position (after all auxiliary verbs) is especially common with passive verbs. 
The driver has been seriously injured. 


mid-position (details): adverbs with negative verbs 


In negative sentences, adverbs generally come before not if they emphasise the 
negative; otherwise they come after. Compare: 

I certainly do not agree. I do not often have headaches. 
Both positions are possible with some adverbs, often with a difference of 
meaning. Compare: 

I don't really like her. (mild dislike) 

I really don't like her. (strong dislike) 
When adverbs come before not, they may also come before the first auxiliary 
verb; they always come before do. 

I probably will not be there. (or I will probably not be there.) 

He probably does not know. (Not He-does-probably-not-know.) 
Only one position is possible before a contracted negative. 

I probably won't be there. > 
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mid-position (details): adverbs with emphatic verbs 


When we emphasise auxiliary verbs or am/are/is/was/were, we put most 
mid-position adverbs before them instead of after. Compare: 
— She has certainly made him angry. - Im really sorry. 
She certainly HAS made him angry! I really AM sorry. 
- Polite people always say thank-you. 
~ Yes, well, I always DO say thank-you. 


mid-position (details): modal auxiliary verbs 


When the first part of the verb phrase is a modal auxiliary (see 353), used to or 
have to, mid-position adverbs can come before or after the auxiliary. 
They sometimes must be bored. (or They must sometimes be bored.) 
She could have easily been killed. (or She could easily have been killed.) 
We always used to go to the seaside in May. (on We used always to go... 
oR We used to always go...) 


mid-position (details): American English 


In American English (see 51), mid-position adverbs are often put before 
auxiliary verbs and am/are/is/was/were, even when the verb is not emphasised. 
Compare: 
He has probably arrived by now. (BrE normal) 
He probably has arrived by now. (AmE normal, BrE emphatic) 
As an extreme example, here are four sentences in a journalistic style taken 
from an American newspaper article on crime in Britain. The most normal 
British equivalents are given in brackets. 
‘Britain long has been known as a land of law and order.’ 
(BrE Britain has long been known...) 
‘... but it probably will lead to a vote...’ 
(BrE ... but it will probably lead ...) 
^... the Labor Party often has criticized police actions.’ 
(BrE ... the Labour Party has often criticised . . .) 
^... he ultimately was responsible for the treatment . . .' 
(BrE ... he was ultimately responsible . . .) 


adverb position (5): emphasising adverbs 


Examples: very, extremely, terribly, just (meaning 'exactly' or 'a short time"), 
almost, really, right. 
These adverbs go directly before the words that they emphasise or ‘point to’. 
We all thought she sang very well. 
Everybody was extremely annoyed with Julian. 
I’m terribly sorry about last night. 
I'll see you in the pub just before eight o'clock. 
He threw the ball almost over the house. 
I'm really tired today. 
She walked right past me. 
Almost can also go in mid-position (see 24.4). 
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adverbs of manner and adjectives 


adverbs of manner with verbs 


Adverbs of manner say how something happens or is done. 

Examples: happily, terribly, fast, badly, well. 

These adverbs should not be confused with adjectives (happy, terrible etc). We 
use adverbs, not adjectives, to modify verbs. 


pl 
verb + adverb 


She danced happily into the room. (Not She-danced-happy-. . .) 

She sang badly. (Not 5he-sang-bad.) 

I don't remember him very well. (NoT .. .-very-good-) 
But note that adjective forms are sometimes used as adverbs in an informal 
style, especially in American English (see 27). 

She talks funny. 


For the use of adjectives after link verbs like look or seem, see 328. 


other uses 


These adverbs can also modify adjectives, past participles, other adverbs and 
adverbial phrases. 


adverb + adjective 
It's terribly cold today. (NoT .. .-terrible-celd.) 


adverb + past participle 
This steak is very badly cooked. (Not .. .-bad-eooked:) 


lI 4 
adverb + adverb 


They're playing unusually fast. (NoT . . .tenusual-fast-) 


adverb + adverbial phrase 
He was madly in love with her. (Not .. -mad-inteve-.. . .) 


For adjectives ending in -/y, see the next section. 

For adverbs and adjectives with the same form, see the next section. 
For the adjective well, see 617. 

For the position of adverbs of manner, see 23.1, 22.7. 

For spelling rules, see 557. 
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adverbs or adjectives? confusing cases 


adjectives ending in -/y 
Some words ending in -ly are adjectives, and not normally adverbs. Common 
examples: costly, cowardly, deadly, friendly, likely, lively, lonely, lovely, silly, 
ugly, unlikely. 

She gave me a friendly smile. 

Her singing was lovely. 
There are no adverbs friendly/friendlily, lovely/lovelily etc. 

She smiled in a friendly way. (Not She-smiled-friendly.) 

He gave a silly laugh. (Not He-laughed silly.) 
Daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, early and leisurely are both adjectives and 
adverbs. 

It's a daily paper. It comes out daily. an early train I got up early. 


adjectives and adverbs with the same form; 
adverbs with two forms 


Some adjectives and adverbs have the same form: for example, a fast car goes 
fast; if you do hard work, you work hard. In other cases, the adverb may have 
two forms (e.g. late and lately), one like the adjective and the other with -ly. 
There is usually a difference of meaning or use. Some examples follow; for 
more detailed information, check in a good dictionary. 


bloody Some swearwords (see 575), including bloody (BrE), can be used both 
as adjectives and as adverbs. 
You bloody fool. You didn't look where you were going. ~I bloody did. 


clean The adverb clean means ‘completely’ before forget (informal) and some 
expressions of movement. 

Sorry I didn't turn up - I clean forgot. 

The explosion blew the cooker clean through the wall. 


dead The adverb dead is used in certain expressions to mean ‘exactly’, 
'completely' or 'very'. Examples: dead ahead, dead certain, dead drunk, 
dead right, dead slow, dead straight, dead sure, dead tired. 
Note that deadly is an adjective, meaning ‘fatal’, ‘causing death’. The adverb 
for this meaning is fatally. Compare: 

Cyanide is a deadly poison. She was fatally injured in the crash. 


direct Direct is often used informally as an adverb. 
The plane goes direct from London to Houston without stopping. 
5096 cheaper — order direct from the factory! 


easy Easy is used as an adverb in some informal expressions. 
Go easy! (= Not too fast!) Take it easy! (= Relax!) 
Easy come, easy go. Easier said than done. 


fair Fair is used as an adverb after a verb in some expressions. 
to play fair to fight fair to hit something fair and square 


For the adverb of degree fairly, see 199. 
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fast Fast can mean both 'quick' and 'quickly' (a fast car goes fast). Fast means 
‘completely’ in the expression fast asleep, and it means ‘tight’, ‘impossible to 
remove’ in expressions like hold fast, stick fast, fast colours. 


fine The adverb fine (= well) is used in some informal expressions. 

That suits me fine. You're doing fine. 
The adverb finely is used to talk about small careful adjustments and similar 
ideas. 

a finely tuned engine — finely chopped onions (= cut up very small) 


flat Flat can be used as an adverb in a musical sense (to sing flat means 'to 
sing on a note that is too low’). In most other cases, the adverb is flatly. 


free The adverb free (used after a verb) means ‘without payment’; freely means 
*without limit or restriction'. Compare: 

You can eat free in my restaurant whenever you like. 

You can speak freely — I won't tell anyone what you say. 


hard The adverb hard means ‘with a lot of force, energetically’. 
Hit it hard. I trained really hard for the marathon. 
Hardly means ‘almost not’. 
I've hardly got any clean clothes left. 
Compare: 
Ann works hard. Her brother hardly works. 


For hardly . . . when in clauses of time, see 233. 
For hardly any, ever etc, see 43.3. 


high High refers to height; highly (rather formal) expresses an extreme degree 
(it often means ‘very much’). Compare: 
- He can jump really high. — It's highly amusing. 

Throw it as high as you can. I can highly recommend it. 


just Just is an adverb with several meanings (see 307). There is also an 
adjective just, meaning ‘in accordance with justice or the law’; the adverb 
is justly. 

He was justly punished for his crimes. 


late The adverb late has a similar meaning to the adjective late; lately means 
'recently'. Compare: 
I hate arriving late. — 1 haven't been to the theatre much lately. 


loud Loud is often used informally as an adverb after a verb. 
Don't talk so loud(ly) — you'll wake the whole street. 
low Low is an adjective and adverb (a low bridge, a low voice, bend low). 


most Most is the superlative of much, and is used to form superlative 
adjectives and adverbs (see 137). 
Which part of the concert did you like most? 
This is the most extraordinary day of my life. 
In a formal style, most can be used to mean 'very' (see 356.7). 
You're a most unusual person. 
Mostly means ‘mainly’, ‘most often’ or ‘in most cases’. 
My friends are mostly non-smokers. > 
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pretty The informal adverb of degree pretty is similar to rather (see 199). 
Prettily means 'in a pretty way'. Compare: 
I'm getting pretty fed up. Isn't your little girl dressed prettily? 


quick In an informal style, quick is often used instead of quickly, especially 
after verbs of movement. 
I'll get back as quick(ly) as 1 can. 


real In informal American English, real is often used instead of really before 
adjectives and adverbs. 
That was real nice. He cooks real well. 


right Right with adverb phrases means ‘just’, ‘exactly’ or ‘all the way’. 

She arrived right after breakfast. 

The snowball hit me right on the nose. 

Turn the gas right down. 
Right and rightly can both be used to mean ‘correctly’. Right is only used after 
verbs, and is usually informal. Compare: 

I rightly assumed that Henry was not coming. You guessed right. 

It serves you right. ( ... rightly is not possible.) 


sharp Sharp can be used as an adverb to mean ‘punctually’. 

Can you be there at six o'clock sharp? 
It also has a musical sense (fo sing sharp means ‘to sing on a note that is too 
high’), and is used in the expressions turn sharp left and turn sharp right 
(meaning ‘with a big change of direction’). 
In other senses the adverb is sharply. 

She looked at him sharply. 

I thought you spoke to her rather sharply. 


short Short is used as an adverb in the expressions stop short (= ‘stop 
suddenly’) and cut short (= ‘interrupt’). Shortly means ‘soon’; it can also 
describe an impatient way of speaking. 


slow Slow is used as an adverb in road signs (e.g. SLOW - DANGEROUS 
BEND), and informally after go and some other verbs. Examples: go slow, drive 
slow. 


sound Sound is used as an adverb in the expression sound asleep. In other 
cases, soundly is used (e.g. She's sleeping soundly). 


straight The adverb and the adjective are the same. A straight road goes 
Straight from one place to another. 


sure Sure is often used to mean ‘certainly’ in an informal style, especially in 
American English. 
Can I borrow your tennis racket? ~ Sure. 
Surely (not) is used to express opinions or surprise (see 573 for details). 
Surely house prices will stop rising soon! 
Surely you're not going out in that old coat? 


tight After a verb, tight can be used instead of tightly, especially in an informal 
style. Typical expressions: hold tight, packed tight (compare tightly packed). 
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well Well is an adverb corresponding to the adjective good (a good singer sings 
well). Well is also an adjective meaning ‘in good health’ (the opposite of Z//). 
For details, see 617. 


wide The normal adverb is wide; widely suggests distance or separation. 
Compare: 

The door was wide open. She's travelled widely. 

They have widely differing opinions. 
Note also the expression wide awake (the opposite of fast asleep). 


wrong Wrong can be used informally instead of wrongly after a verb. Compare: 
I wrongly believed that you wanted to help me. 
You guessed wrong. 


comparatives and superlatives 


Informal uses of adjective forms as adverbs are especially common with 
comparatives and superlatives. 
Can you drive a bit slower? | Let's see who can do it quickest. 


American English 


In informal American English, many other adjective forms can also be used as 
adverbs of manner. 
He looked at me real strange. Think positive. 


afraid 


afraid and fear 


In an informal style, be afraid is more common than fear. 
Don't be afraid. (Not Der“tfear) She's afraid that I might find out. 
Are you afraid of the dark? I'm not afraid to say what I think. 


I'm afraid = ‘I’m sorry’ 
I'm afraid (that) often means ‘I’m sorry to tell you (that)’. It is used to 
introduce apologetic refusals and bad news. 
I'm afraid (that) I can't help you. 
I'm afraid that there's been an accident. 
I'm afraid so/not axe used as ‘short answers’. 
Can you lend me a pound? ~ I'm afraid not. 
It's going to rain. ~ Yes, I’m afraid so. 


not used before a noun 


Afraid is one of the adjectives that are not usually used before a noun in 
‘attributive position’ (see 12). Compare: 

John’s afraid. 

John's a frightened man. (Not . . .-an-afraid-man:) 


For information about -ing forms and infinitives after afraid, see 299.13. 
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after: adverb 


shortly after etc. 


After can be used in adverb phrases like shortly after, long after, a few days after 
etc. 

We had oysters for supper. Shortly after, I began to feel iil. 
In more exact expressions of time, later is more common. 

They started the job on the I6th and finished three weeks later. 


after not used alone 


After is not normally used alone as an adverb. Instead, we use other 
expressions like afterwards (AmE also afterward), then or after that. 
I'm going to do my exams, and afterwards I'm going to study medicine. 


(NOT .. .-end-after.-Tm-going-. . .) 


after: conjunction 


after + clause, + clause 
clause + after + clause 


use and position 


The conjunction after joins one clause to another. After and its clause can 
come either before or after the other clause. 
After I left school, I went to America. 
I went to America after I left school. 
(In both cases the speaker left school first and then went to America. In the 
second example, the after-clause is given more importance because it comes 
at the end. Note the comma in the first structure.) 
After he did military service, he went to university. 
(He did military service first.) 
He did military service after he went to university. 
(He went to university first.) 


present with future meaning 

We use after with a present tense to talk about the future (see 580). 
I'll telephone you after I arrive. (Not .. .-after-I-will-arrive.) 

perfect tenses 


In clauses with after, we often use present and past perfect tenses to show that 
one thing is completed before another starts. 

I'll telephone you after I've seen Jake. 

After I had finished school, I went to America. 


after ...ing 


In a formal style, we often use the structure after + -ing. 
After completing this form, give it to the secretary. 

After having + past participle is also possible when talking about the past. 
He wrote his first book after returning / having returned from Mongolia. 
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after all 


two meanings 


After all can mean 'in spite of what was said before' or 'contrary to what was 
expected'. Position: usually at the end of a clause. 

I'm sorry. I know I said I would help you, but I can't after all. 

I expected to fail the exam, but I passed after all. 
Another meaning is ‘we mustn't forget that ...’, introducing an argument or 
reason which may have been forgotten. Position: at the beginning or end of 
a clause. 

Of course you're tired. After all, you were up all night. 

Let's finish the cake. Somebody's got to eat it, after all. 


not used for ‘finally’ 


After all does not mean ‘finally’, ‘at last’, ‘in the end’. 
After the theatre we had supper and went to a nightclub; then we finally 


went home. (NOT .. .-after-ail-we-went-home:) 


age 


use of be 
We most often talk about people's ages with be - number 


He is thirty. (Nor He-has-thirty.) 


or be + number + years old (more formal: ... of age). 


He is thirty years old / of age. (NOT . . —thirty-years:) 
We ask How old are you?, not normally What is your age? 


be +... age 
Note the structure be +... age (without a preposition). 


When I was your age I was working. (Nor When-I-was-at-yotur-age-. . .) 


The two boys are the same age. She's the same age as me. 
prepositions 


In other structures, at is common before age. 
He could read at the age of three. (NOT .. .-in-the-age-. . .) 
At your age 1 already had a job. 


ago 


word order: six weeks ago 
Ago follows an expression of time. 

I met her six weeks ago. (NOT .. .-age-six-tweeks:) — a long time ago 
tenses 


An expression with ago refers to a finished time, and is normally used with a 
past tense, not a present perfect (see 455.5). 


She phoned a few minutes ago. (NoT She-has-phoned-. . . 


Where's Mike? ~ He was working outside ten minutes oe > 
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the difference between ago and for 


Ago says how long before the present something happened; for (with a past 
tense) says how long it lasted. Compare: 
He died three years ago. (= three years before now) 
(Nor He-died-for-three-years. or .. .-for-three-years-ago:) 
He was ill for three years before he died. (= His illness lasted three years.) 


ago and before with time expressions: counting back 


We use ago with a past tense and a time expression to 'count back' from the 
present; to say how long before now something happened. 
We can use before in the same way (with a past perfect tense) to count back 
from a past moment (see also 96). Compare: 
I met that woman in Scotland three years ago. 
(NOT ...-three-years-before / before-three-years:) 
When we got talking, I found out that I had been at school with her husband 
ten years before. (NOT . . .-ten-years-ago:) 


ago and before 


I met her three years ago. I had been at school with her husband ten 
years before. 


ten years before three years ago 


For other uses of before, see 97-98. 


alike 


The adjective alike means 'like each other'. Compare: 
The two boys are alike in looks, but not in personality. 
He's like his brother. (Nor He’s-atike-his-brother.) 
Alike is not often used before a noun (see 12). Compare: 
His two daughters are very much alike. 
He's got two very similar-looking daughters. (NOT . . .-atike-daughters-) 


all (1): introduction 


three or more items 


All refers to three or more items. Compare: 
I'll take all three shirts, please. 
I'll take both shirts. (NOT ... ali-two-shirts;) 
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all (of) with nouns and pronouns 


All modifies nouns or pronouns. 
All (of) the people were singing. I haven't read all of. it. 
Give my love to them all. 


See 36 for details of word order, and the use of all of. 


with the subject or the verb 


When all modifies the subject, it can go either with the subject or with the 
verb. 
All the people were singing. The people were all singing. 


For more examples, see 36-37. 


all without a noun 


All can sometimes be used without a noun to mean 'everything' but only in 
certain structures (see 38). 
All that matters is to be happy. That's all. 


all with adjectives, adverbs etc 
All can be used to emphasise some adjectives, prepositions and adverbs. 


You're all wet. She walked all round the town. 
I was all alone. Tell me ail about your holiday. 
It's all because of you. I looked all round, but I couldn't 


see anything. 


All, both and half follow similar grammar rules. For both, see 110; for half, see 231. 


all (2): all (of) with nouns and pronouns 
all and all of 


All (of) can modify nouns and pronouns. 
Before a noun with a determiner (for example the, my, this), all and all of are 
both possible. All is more common than all of. 
She's eaten all (of) the cake. All (of) my friends like riding. 
Before a noun with no determiner, we do not normally use of. 


All children can be difficult. (Nor Ail-of-ehildren-. . .) 
all of personal pronoun 


With personal pronouns, we use all of + us/you/them. 
All of us/you/them can be a subject or object. 
All of us can come tomorrow. (NOT Alt-we.. . .) 
She's invited all of you. Mary sent all of them her love. 


pronoun + all 


We can put all after pronouns used as objects. 
She's invited you all. Mary sent her love to them all. 
I’ve made us all something to eat. > 
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This does not happen with complement pronouns (after be) or in short 
answers. 

I think that's all of them. (Not IFthink-that's-them-all.) 

Who did she invite? ~All of us. (Nor Us-ail) 
All can follow a subject pronoun (e.g. They all went home), but in this case it 
belongs grammatically with the verb (see 37) and may be separated from the 
pronoun (e.g. They have all gone home). 


For the American plural pronoun you all, see 429.8. 


types of noun 


All is used mostly before uncountable and plural nouns. 

all the water ali my friends 
However, all can be used before some singular countable nouns referring to 
things that can naturally be divided into parts. 

all that week all my family all the way 
We can also use all (of) before proper nouns (e.g. the names of places or 
writers). 

All (of) London knew about her affairs. I've read all (of) Shakespeare. 
With other singular countable nouns, it is more natural to use whole (e.g. the 
whole story). For details, see 40. 


leaving out the 


After all, we sometimes leave out the before numbers. 

all (the) three brothers 
And we usually leave out the in all day, all night, all week, all year, all winter 
and all summer. 


She stayed here all day. (Not .. .-ai-the-day). 
not all ... 


It is not very common to use all + noun as the subject of a negative verb 
(e.g. All Americans don't like hamburgers). We more often use not all + noun + 
affirmative verb. 

Not all Americans like hamburgers. 
Note the difference between not all and no. Compare: 

Not all birds can fly. 

No birds can play chess. 


all (3): with the verb 


When all refers to the subject of a clause, it can go with the verb, in ‘mid- 
position' (for details of word order, see 24.) 

We can all swim. Those apples were all bad. 

The guests have all arrived. My family all work in education. 
Note that these meanings can also be expressed by using all (of) with the 
subject (see 36). 

All of us can swim. All (of) the guests have arrived. 
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all (4): all, everybody/everyone and everything 
all and everybody/everyone 


We do not normally use all without a noun to mean ‘everybody’. Compare: 
All the people stood up. 
Everybody/Everyone stood up. (Not Attsteod-up.) 


all and everything 


All can mean ‘everything’, but usually only in the structure all + relative clause 
(all that ...). Compare: 
— All (that) I have is yours. (Not Alt-whatthave-.. .) 
Everything is yours. (Nov Adt-is-yeurs.) 
— She lost all (that) she owned. 
She lost everything. (Nor She-ost-all.) 
This structure often has a rather negative meaning, expressing ideas like 
'nothing more' or 'the only thing(s)'. 
This is all I've got. All I want is a place to sit down. 
All that happened was that he went to sleep. 
Note also That's all (= It's finished; There's no more). 


older English 


In older English, all could be used alone to mean ‘everybody’ or ‘everything’ 
(e.g. Tell me all; All is lost; All are dead). This only happens regularly in modern 
English in dramatic contexts like newspaper headlines (e.g. SPY TELLS ALL). 


all and every 


All and every can both be used to talk about people or things in general, or 
about all the members of a group. There is little difference of meaning; every 
often suggests 'without exception'. The two words are used in different 
structures. 


every with singular nouns; a// with plurals 


Every is used with a singular noun. To give the same meaning, all is used with 
a plural noun. Compare: 
— Every child needs love. (Nor All-ehild-needs-love.) 
All children need love. 
— Every light was out. 
All (of) the lights were out. 


every not used with determiners 


We can use ail (of), but not normally every, with certain determiners (articles, 
possessives or demonstratives). Compare: 
- All (of) the plates were broken. 
Every plate was broken. (Not Every-the-plate / The-every-plate-. . .) 
— I've written to all (of) my friends. 
I've written to every friend I have. (Not ... every-myfriend | my-every friend:) 
> 
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all with uncountables 

We can use all, but not every, with uncountable nouns. 
I like all music. (NOT ... every-music:) 

all day and every day etc 


Note the difference between all day/week etc and every day/week etc. 
She was here all day. (2 from morning to night) 
She was here every day. (Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, .. .) 


-For the difference between every and each, see 170. 


all and whole 


pronunciation 
all /2:1/ whole /heol/ 
word order 


All (of) and whole can both be used with singular nouns to mean ‘complete’, 
‘every part of. The word order is different. 


all (of) + determiner + noun 
determiner + whole + noun 
— Julie spent all (of) the summer at home. - all (of) my life 
Julie spent the whole summer at home. my whole life 


indefinite reference 


All is not generally used before indefinite articles. 
She's eaten a whole loaf (Not ... all-adeaf) 


uncountable nouns 


With most uncountable nouns we prefer all (of). 
I've drunk all (of) the milk. (Not ... the-whole-milk) 


the whole of 


Instead of whole we can generally use the whole of, 

Julie spent the whole of the summer at home. 

the whole of my hfe 
Before proper nouns (names) and pronouns we always use the whole of, not 
whole. All (of) is also possible. 

The whole of / All of Venice was under water. (Nor Whole-Venice-. . .) 

I've just read the whole of / all of ‘War and Peace’. 

I've read the whole of / all of it. 


plural nouns 


With plural nouns, all and whole have different meanings. All is like every; 
whole means 'complete', 'entire'. Compare: 
All Indian tribes suffered from white settlement in America. (- Every Indian 
tribe suffered . . .) 
Whole Indian tribes were killed off. (= Complete tribes were killed off; 
nobody was left alive in these tribes.) 
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all right and alright 


The standard spelling is all right. Alright is common, but some people 
consider it incorrect. 


allow, permit and let 


allow and permit 


These words have similar meanings and uses. Perrnit is more formal. Both 
words can be followed by object + infinitive. 
We do not allow/permit people to smoke in the kitchen. 
When there is no personal object, an -ing form is used. 
We do not allow/permit smoking in the kitchen. 
Passive structures are common; personal subjects and gerund (-ing form) 
subjects are both possible. 
People are not allowed/permitted to smoke in the kitchen. 
Smoking is not allowed/permitted in the kitchen. 
The passive structure with it is only possible with permit. 
It is not permitted to smoke in the kitchen. (Bur NoT Tt-is-mnot-allowed 
-1e-smoke-. . .) 
Allow, but not permit, can be used with adverb particles. 
She wouldn't allow me in. Mary isn't allowed out at night. 


let 


Let is the least formal of these three words, and is followed by object + 
infinitive without to. Compare: 
Please allow me to buy you a drink. (polite and formal) 
Let me buy you a drink. (friendly and informal) 
Let is not usually used in the passive. 
I wasn't allowed to pay for the drinks. (Nor F4vasrit-let-. . .) 
Let can be used with adverb particles; passives are possible in this case. 
She wouldn't let me in. I’ve been let down. 


For more about let, see 322-323. 


almost and nearly; practically 


progress, measurement and counting 


Almost and nearly can both express ideas connected with progress, 
measurement or counting. Nearly is less common in American English. 
I've almost/nearly finished. 
There were almost/nearly a thousand people there. 
Sometimes almost is a little ‘nearer’ than nearly. Compare: 
It's nearly ten o'clock. {= perhaps 9.45) 
It's almost ten o'clock. (= perhaps 9.57) 
Very and pretty can be used with nearly but not almost. 
I've very/pretty nearly finished. (NOT .. .-very-aimost-. . .) 
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other meanings 


We can use almost to mean 'similar to, but not exactly the same', and to make 
statements less definite. Nearly is not used like this. 

Jake is almost like a father to me. 

Our cat understands everything — he's almost human. (Not .. .-he's-nearly 

human-) 
My aunt's got a strange accent. She almost sounds foreign. (NOT ...-She 
t) 
I almost wish I'd stayed at home. (Not I-mearly-wish-. . .) 


never, nobody, nothing etc 


We do not usually use nearly before negative pronouns or adverbs like never, 
nobody, nothing. Instead, we use almost, or we use hardly with ever, anybody, 
anything etc. 
She's almost never / hardly ever at home. (NoT . . .-nearly-never-. . .) 
Almost nobody / hardly anybody was there. 


everybody, everything, anybody, anything etc 
We also prefer almost before everybody! -one! -thingí -where, and almost is 
much more common than nearly before anybody! -onel -thingl -where. 
She likes almost everybody. Almost anybody can do this job. 
He's been almost everywhere. He eats almost anything. 


practically 
Practically can be used in the same way as almost. 
I've practically finished. Jake is practically like a father to me. 


She's practically never at home. 


alone, lonely, lonesome and lone 


Alone means ‘without others around’. Lonely (and informal AmE lonesome) 
means 'alone and unhappy because of it'. Compare: 

I like to be alone for short periods. 

But after a few days I start getting lonely/lonesome. 
Alone can be emphasised by all. 

After her husband died, she was all alone. 
Alone is not used before a noun (see 12.3). Lone and solitary can be used 
instead; lone is rather literary. 

The only green thing was a lone/solitary pine tree. 


along 


The preposition along is used with nouns like road, river, corridor, line: words 
that refer to things with a long thin shape. 

I saw her running along the road. 

His office is along the corridor. 
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To talk about periods or activities, we prefer through. 

through the centuries (Not ateng-the-certuries) 

all through the journey (Not ali-along-the- journey) 

right through the meal 
Note the special use of along as an adverb particle in expressions like Come 
along (= Come with me) or walking along (= walking on one's way). 


also, as well and too 


position 
Also, as well and too have similar meanings, but they do not go in the same 
position in clauses. Also usually goes with the verb, in mid-position (see 24); 
as well and too usually go at the end of a clause. As well is less common in 
AmE. 

She not only sings; she also plays the piano. 

She not only sings; she plays the piano as well. 

She not only sings; she plays the piano too. 
As well and too do not go at the beginning of a clause. Also can go at the 
beginning of a clause to give more importance to a new piece of information. 

It's a nice house, but it's very small. Also, it needs a lot of repairs. 


reference 


These words can refer to different parts of a clause, depending on the 
meaning. Consider the sentence We work on Saturdays as well. This can mean 
three different things: 

a (Other people work on Saturdays, and) we work on Saturdays as well. 

b (We do other things on Saturdays, and) we work on Saturdays as well. 

€ (We work on other days, and) we work on Saturdays as well. 

When we speak, we show the exact meaning by stressing the word or 
expression that also / as well / too refers to. 


imperatives and short answers 


As well and too are used in imperatives and short answers, but not usually also. 
Give me some bread as well, please. (More natural than Also give me...) 
She's nice. ~ Her sister is as well. (More natural than Her sister is also.) 

I've got a headache. ~I have too. (More natural than J also have.) 
In very informal speech, we often use Me too as a short answer. 
I'm going home. ~ Me too. 
More formal equivalents are So am I (see 541) or I am too, BUT NOT +eatso. 


too in a formal style 
In a formal or literary style, too can be placed directly after the subject. 
I, too, have experienced despair. 


For also, as well, too and either in negative clauses, see 47. 
For also and even, see 189.3. 
For as well as, see 78. 
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also, as well, too and either in negative clauses 


negative + negative: either 


After mentioning a negative idea or fact, we can add another negative point by 
using not ... either. 

Peter isn't here today. John isn't here either. (Not John-isrm-t-here-neither.) 
Also, as well and too are not normally used with not in this way. 

You can't have an apple, and you can't have an orange either. 


(NOT .. .-arnd-you-ean t-have-an-erange-also / as-well / too-) 
affirmative + negative: also / as well / too 


After mentioning an affirmative (non-negative) fact or idea, we can add a 
negative point by using not... also, not... as well or not ... too. 

You can have an apple, but you can't have an orange too. 

He drinks too much, but at least he doesn't smoke as well. 


alternate(ly) and alternative(ly) 


Alternate(ly) means ‘every second’, ‘first one and then the other’, ‘in turns’. 
We spend alternate weekends at our country cottage. 
I'm alternately happy and depressed. 
Alternative(ly) is similar to ‘different’, ‘instead’, ‘on the other hand’. 
Janet's not free on the 27th. We'll have to find an alternative date. 
You could go by air, or alternatively you could drive there. 


although, though, but and however: contrast 


although and though: conjunctions 


Both these words can be used as conjunctions, with the same meaning. In 
informal speech, though is more common. They introduce an idea (‘A’) with 
which the main clause (‘B’) is in contrast. When we say '(Al)though A, B’, there 
is something unexpected or surprising about 'B'. 

(Al)though (A) I don't like him, (B) I agree that he's a good manager. 

(B) I'd quite like to go out, (aDthough (A) it is a bit late. 


but and however 


We can give the same meaning by putting but or however with the contrasting, 
‘unexpected’ clause (‘B’). 

(A) 1 don't like him, but (B) I agree that he's a good manager. 

(A) I don't like him. However, (B) I agree that he's a good manager. 

(A) It is a bit late, but (B) I'd quite like to go out. 

(A) It is a bit late; however, (B) I'd quite like to go out. 


but and however: the difference 


But is a conjunction: it joins two clauses, and comes at the beginning of the 
second. However is an adverb: it does not connect its sentence grammatically 
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to the one before. This is why it comes after a full stop or a semi-colon in the 
above examples. 
However can go in various positions. It is normally separated from its sentence 
by one or two commas, depending on its position. 

However, the police did not believe him. 

The police, however, did not believe him. 

The police did not believe him, however. 


though used as an adverb 


We can use though as an adverb (often at the end of a sentence), to mean 
‘however’. 

Nice day. ~ Yes. Bit cold, though. 

The strongest argument, though, is economic and not political. 


For as though, see 74. 
For sentences like Cold though it was, I went out, see 71. 


altogether and all together 


Altogether means 'completely' or 'considering everything'. 
My new house isn't altogether finished. 
Altogether, she decided, marriage was a bit of a mistake. 
Altogether can also be used to give totals. 
That's £4.38 altogether. 
All together usually means 'everybody/everything together'. 
Come on, everybody sing. All together now ... 
They all went to the cinema together. 


American and British English 


These two varieties of English are very similar. There are a few differences of 
grammar and spelling, and rather more differences of vocabulary and idiom. 
Modern British English is heavily influenced by American English, so some 
contrasts are disappearing. Pronunciation is sometimes very different, but 
most American and British speakers can understand each other easily. 


grammar 


Here are examples of the most important differences. In many cases, two 
different forms are possible in one variety of English, while only one of the 
forms is possible or normal in the other variety. 


American English British English 

He just went home. He's just gone home. (See 307.2) 
(or JTe's just gone home.) 

I've never really gotten to I've never really got to know her. 
know her. (See 223.7.) 

I (can) see a car coming. I can see a car coming. (See 125.1.) 


» 
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American English British English 
Her feet were sore because her Her feet were sore because her 
shoes fit! fitted badly. shoes fitted badly. (See 304.3.) 
It’s important that he be told. It's important that he should be 
told. (See 567.) 
Will you buy it?~I may. ... I may (do). (See 161.) 
The committee meets The committee meet/ meets 
tomorrow. tomorrow. (See 526.1.) 
(on the phone) Hello, is this Hello, is that Susan? (See 589.5.) 
Susan? 
It looks like it's going to rain. It looks as if | like it's going to rain. 
(See 74.3.) 
He looked at me real strange. He looked at me really strangely. 
(very informal) or He looked (See 27.) 
at me really strangely. 
He probably has arrived by He has probably arrived by now. 
now. OR He has probably (see 24.11.) 
arrived ... 


Besides get and fit, some other irregular verbs have different forms in British 
and American English. For details, see 304.3. 


For the Southern US second person plural pronoun you ail, see 429.8. 


vocabulary 


There are very many differences. Sometimes the same word has different 
meanings (BrE mad = crazy; AME mad = angry). And very often, different 
words are used for the same idea (BrE lorry = AmE truck). Here are a few 
examples, with very brief information about the words and their meanings. 
(A larger list with more complete information, can be found in The British/ 
American Dictionary by Norman Moss, published by Hutchinson. This is 
unfortunately now out of print, but may be obtainable in libraries. A more 
recently published guide to British-American differences is: Mighty Fine Words 
and Smashing Expressions - Making Sense of Transatlantic English, edited by 
Orin Hargraves, Oxford University Press.) 


American English British English 

airplane aeroplane 

anyplace, anywhere anywhere 

apartment flat, apartment 

area code dialling code (phone) 
attorney, lawyer barrister, solicitor, lawyer 
busy engaged (phone) 

call collect reverse the charges (phone) 
can tin, can 

candy sweets 

check/bill bill (in a restaurant) 
coin-purse purse 

cookie, cracker biscuit 

com sweet corn, maize 

crib cot 
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American English 
Crazy 

crosswalk 

cuffs 

diaper 

doctor's office 
dumb, stupid 
elevator 

eraser 

fall, autumn 
faucet, tap 

first floor, second floor etc 
flashlight 

flat (tire) 

french fries 
garbage, trash 
garbage can, trashcan 
gas(oline) 

gear shift 

highway, freeway 
hood 

intersection 

mad 

mean 

movie, film 
one-way (ticket) 
pants, trousers 
parking lot 
pavement 

pitcher 
pocketbook, purse, handbag 
(potato) chips 
railroad 

raise 

rest room, bathroom 
resumé 

round trip 
schedule, timetable 
sidewalk 

sneakers 

spigot, faucet 
stand in line 
stingy 

store, shop 


two weeks 
vacation 
windshield 
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British English 

mad 

pedestrian/zebra crossing 
turn-ups (on trousers) 
nappy 

doctor's surgery 
stupid 

lift 

rubber, eraser 
autumn 

tap (indoors) 

ground floor, first floor etc 
torch 

flat tyre, puncture 
chips 

rubbish 

dustbin, rubbish bin 
petrol 

gear lever (on a car) 
main road, motorway 
bonnet (on a car) 
crossroads 

angry 

nasty 

film 

single (ticket) 
trousers 

car park 

road surface 

jug 

handbag 

crisps 

railway 

rise (in salary) 
(public) toilet 

CV 

return (journey/ticket) 
timetable 

pavement 

trainers (= sports shoes) 
tap (outdoors) 

queue 

mean (opposite of ‘generous’ 
shop 

underground 

van, lorry 

boot (of a car) 
fortnight, two weeks 
holiday(s) 

windscreen (on a car) 
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American English British English 

zee zed (the name of the letter ‘z’) 
zipper zip 

Expressions with prepositions and particles 

American English British English 

check something (out) check something 

different from/than different from/to (see 155) 
do something over/again do something again 

in a course on a course 


live in X street 
look (a)round the church (see 60) 


live on X street 
look around the church 


meet somebody (by chance) / meet somebody 
meet with somebody 

(planned) 
Monday through/to Friday Monday to Friday 
on a team in a team 


on the weekend 
ten after/past four (fime) 
ten to/of/before/till four 


at the weekend 
ten past four 
ten to four 


spelling 

A number of words end in -or in American English and -our in British English 
(e.g. color! colour). Some words end in -er in American English and -re in 
British English (e.g. center/centre). Many verbs which end in -ize in American 
English (e.g. realize) can be spelt in British English with -ize or -ise (see 558). 
Some of the commonest words with different forms are: 


American English British English 
aluminum aluminium 
analyze analyse 
catalog(ue) catalogue 
center centre 

check cheque (paid by a bank) 
color colour 

defense defence 

enroll enrol 

fulfill fulfil 

honor honour 
jewelry jewellery 

labor labour 

liter litre 

meter (measure) metre 
neighbor neighbour 
organize organise/organize 
pajamas pyjamas 
paralyze paralyse 
practice, practise practise (verb) 
program programme 
realize realise/realize 
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American English British English 

skillful skilful 

theater/theatre theatre 

tire tyre (on a wheel) 

trave(l)ler traveller (see 562) 

whiskey (Scotch) whisky, (Irish) whiskey 
pronunciation 


There are, of course, many different regional accents in both Britain and 
America. The most important general differences between American and 
British speech are as follows: 


Certain vowels are nasal (pronounced through the nose and mouth at the 
same time) in some varieties of American English, but not in most British 
accents. 


British English has one more vowel than American English. This is the 
rounded short o (/0/) used in words like cot, dog, got, gone, off, stop, lost. In 
American English these words are pronounced either with /a:/, like the first 
vowel in father, or with /9:/, like the vowel in caught. (This vowel is also 
pronounced rather differently in British and American English.) 


Some words written with a consonant (e.g. fast, after) have different 
pronunciations: with /a:/ in standard southern British English, and with 
/ze/ in American and some other varieties of English. 


The vowel in home, go, open is pronounced /au/ in standard southern 
British English, and /ou/ in American English. The two vowels sound very 
different. 


In standard southern British English, r is only pronounced before a vowel 
sound. In most kinds of American English, (and most other British varieties) 
r is pronounced in all positions where it is written in a word, and it changes 
the quality of a vowel that comes before it. So words like car, turn, offer 
sound very different in British and American speech. 


In many varieties of American English, t and d both have a very light voiced 
pronunciation (/d/) between vowels - so writer and rider, for example, can 
sound the same. In British English they are quite different: /‘ratta(r)/ and 
/'raide(r)/. 


Some words which are pronounced with /u:/ in most varieties of American 
English have /ju:/ in British English. These are words in which th, d, t or n 
(and sometimes s or J) are followed by u or ew in writing. 
enthusiastic AmE /m,0u:zi'estik/ BrE /m,0ju:zi'eestik/ 


duty AmE /'du:ti/ BrE /'dju:ti/ 
tune AmE /tu:n/ BrE /tju:n/ 
new AmE /nu:/ BrE /nju:/ 


illuminate AmE /rlu:mrnert/ BrE /r'lju:minert/ 
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h Words ending in unstressed -ile (e.g. fertile, reptile, missile, senile) are 
pronounced with /ail/ in British English; some are pronounced with /l/ in 
American English. 
fertile AmE /'fs:rtl/ (rhyming with turtle) 

BrE /'fs:ta1l/ (rhyming with her tile) 


i Some long words ending in -ary, -ery or -ory are pronounced differently, 
with one more syllable in American English. 
secretary AmE /'sekroteri/ BrE /'sekretri/ 


j Borough and thorough are pronounced differently. 
AmE /'baroo, 'OAroo/ 
BrE /'bare, 'GAro/ 


k Words borrowed from French are often stressed differently, especially if 
their pronunciation ends with a vowel sound. The final vowel is usually 
stressed in American English but not in British English. 
paté AmE /pz'tel/ BrE /'paeter/ 
ballet AmE /bæ'ler1/ BrE /'baeler/ 


and 


use 


When we join two or more grammatically similar expressions, we usually put 
and before the last. 
bread and cheese 
We drank, talked and danced. 
I wrote the letters, Peter addressed them, George bought the stamps and Alice 
posted them. 
And is sometimes left out in a very literary or poetic style, but this is unusual. 
My dreams are full of darkness, despair, death. 


fixed expressions 


Some common expressions with and have a fixed order which cannot be 
changed. The shortest expression often comes first. 

bread and butter (NoT butter-and-bread) 

hands and knees (NoT knees-and-hands) 

young and pretty thunder and lightning 

black and white cup and saucer knife and fork 
Note: and is usually pronounced /ond/, not /zend/ (see 616). 


For and with adjectives, see 16. 

For rules about the use of commas, see 476. 

For ellipsis after and, in expressions like a knife and (a) fork, the bread and (the) butter, see 178. 
For singular and plural verbs after subjects with and, see 527.5. 

For and after try, wait, go, come etc, see 53. 

For both .. . and, see 111. 
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and after try, wait, go etc 


try / be sure / wait and ... 


We often use and ... instead of to after try / be sure. This is informal. 
Try and eat something — you'll feel better if you do. 
I'll try and phone you tomorrow morning. 
Be sure and ask Uncle Joe about his garden. 
Note also the common expression Wait and see. 
What's for lunch? ~ Wait and see. 
We only use this structure with the simple base forms try / be sure / wait. It is 
not possible, for example, with tries, trying, was sure or waited. Compare: 
Try and eat something. 


I tried to eat something. (Nor Ftried-and-ate-semething.) 
We waited to see what would happen. (Nor We-waited-and-saw-. . .) 


come/go/etc and ... 


Come and ..., goand...,runand..., hurry upand... , stay and... are often 
used informally. 

Come and have a drink. 

Stay and have dinner. Hurry up and open the door. 
With these verbs, the structure is not only used with the base form. 

He often comes and spends the evening with us. 

She stayed and played with the children. She thought of going and 

getting him. 


American English 


In informal American English, and is sometimes dropped after the base forms 
go and come. 

Let's go see if Anne's home. 

Go jump in the river. Come sit on my lap. 


another and other(s) 


spelling of another 


Another is one word. 
He's bought another car. (NOT ...-an-other-car-) 


'additional, extra' 


Another can mean 'an additional, extra'. It is used with singular countable 
nouns. 

Could 1 have another piece of bread? 
Another can be used without a noun, or with one, if the meaning is clear from 
what has come before. 

Those cakes are wonderful. Could I have another (one)? 
With uncountable and plural nouns, we normally use more, not other, with 
this meaning. 

Would you like some more meat? (NOT ...-other-meat?) » 
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Would you like some more peas? (NOT .. .-other-peas?) 
However, we can use another before a plural noun in expressions with few or a 
number. 

I'm staying for another few weeks. We need another three chairs. 
For other cases where a(n) is followed by a plural, see 532.6. 


'alternative' 


(An)other can also mean ‘(an) alternative’, ‘besides / instead of this/these'. 
I think we should paint it another colour. 
Have you got any other cakes, or are these the only ones? 

Other people often means 'people besides oneself". 
Why don't you think more about other people? 


other and others 


When other is used with a noun it has no plural form. 

Where are the other photos? (Nor . 
But used alone, without a noun, it can 1 have a plural form. 

I've got one lot of photos. Where are the others? 

These are too small. Have you got any others? 
Normally, other(s) is only used alone if it refers to a noun that has been 
mentioned before. An exception is the common plural use of (the) others to 
mean (the) other people. 

He never thinks of others. — Jake's arrived — I must tell the others. 


BUT NOT Orrthe phone; one cannotsee-the other or Hemneveristensto-another. 
not used like an adjective 


Other is a determiner or pronoun; it is not used exactly like an adjective. So it 
cannot normally have an adverb before it, or be used after a link verb. 


I'd prefer a completely different colour. (NOT .. .-a-eomptletely-other-celour-) 
You look different with a beard. (Nov Yoen-leok-other-. . .) 


For one another, see 171. 


any 


meaning 


Any is a determiner (see 154). It generally suggests an indefinite amount or 
number, and is used when it is not important to say how much/many we are 
thinking of. Because of its 'open', non-specific meaning, any is often used in 
questions and negative clauses, and in other cases where there is an idea of 
doubt or negation. 

Have you got any biscuits? 

We didn't have any problems going through customs. 

You never give me any help. 

The noise of the party stopped me getting any sleep. 

I suddenly realised I'd come out without any money.Any is common after if. 

If you find any blackberries, keep some for me. 
Sometimes any means ‘if there is/are any’ or ‘whatever there is/are’. 
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Any fog will clear by noon. (= If there is any fog, it will clear by noon.) 
Perhaps you could correct any mistakes I've made. 
Any can be used to emphasise the idea of open choice: 'it doesn't matter who/ 
what/which'. 
You can borrow any book you like. 
For details of this use, see paragraph 5 below. 


any and some 


Any often contrasts with some, which is most common in affirmative clauses. 
Compare: l 
I need some razor blades. Have you got any razor blades? 
Sorry, I haven't got any razor blades. 
For details of the difference, see 547. 


any and not any 


Any alone does not have a negative meaning. It is only negative when used 
with not. 
She's unhappy because she hasn't got any friends. (Nor .. .-beeause-she-has 
ends) . 
No (see 376) means the same as not any, but is more emphatic. 
She's got no friends. 
Not any cannot begin a sentence; no is used instead. 
No cigarette is harmless. (Not Not-any-eigarette-. . .) 
No tourists came to the town that year. 
We do not usually use not any with singular countable nouns. 


She hasn't got a job. (NoT She-hasn't-got-any job.) 
nouns with and without any 


With an uncountable or plural noun, any usually suggests the idea of an 
indefinite amount or indefinite number. Compare: 
- Is there any water in that can? 
Is there water on the moon? (The interest is in the existence of water, not its 
amount.) 
- Dad hasn't got any hair. (He has lost the amount he had.) 
Birds have feathers, not hair. (No idea of amount.) 
- None of her children have got any sense. (Not even a small amount.) 
Ann looks like her mother, but she hasn't got blue eyes. (NOT... she-hasn't-got 
any-blue-eyes — people have a definite number of eyes: two.) 


any = ‘it doesn't matter who/which/what 


Any can be used to emphasise the idea of free choice, with the meaning of 'it 
doesn't matter who/which/what'. With this meaning, any is common in 
affirmative clauses as well as questions and negatives, and is often used with 
singular countable nouns as well as uncountables and plurals. in speech, it is 
stressed. 

Ask any doctor — they'll all tell you that alcohol is a poison. 

She goes out with any boy who asks her. 

When shall I come? ~ Any time. 
We can use just any if necessary to make the meaning clear. » 
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I don't do just any work — I choose jobs that interest me. 
don't do any work ... could be misunderstood.) 
Note that we use either (see 174), not any, to talk about a choice between two 
alternatives. 
I can write with either hand. (Not ...-any-hand.) 


at all 


At all (see 83) is often used to emphasise the meaning of (not) any. 
I'll do any job at all — even road-sweeping. 
She doesn't speak any English at all. 


any and any of 


Before a determiner (definite article, demonstrative or possessive word) or a 
pronoun, we use any of (see 154.4) Compare: 
- I didn't go to any lectures last term. (NOT . . .-any-of-leetures-. . .) 
I wasn't interested in any of the lectures. (NOT... -) 
— Do any books here belong to you? 
Do any of these books belong to you? 
- I don't think any staff want to work tomorrow. 
I don't think any of us want to work tomorrow. 
Note that when any of is followed by a plural subject, the verb can be singular 
or plural. A singular verb is more common in a formal style. 
If any of your friends is/are interested, let me know. 


without a noun 


A noun can be dropped after any, if the meaning is clear. 
Did you get the oil? ~ No, there wasn't any left. 
Instead of not any without a noun, none (see 376) can be used. This is often 
more emphatic. 
There was none left. 
We don't use any or not any alone as answers. 
What day shall I come? ~ Any day. (NoT Any.) 
How much money have you got? ~ None. (Nor Not-any.) 


compounds 


Many of the rules given above also apply to the compounds anybody, anyone, 
anything and anywhere. For more information about these, see 548. 


For the use of any and no as adverbs, see 57. 
For any... but, see 116. 
For any and every, see 56. 


any and every 


Any and every can both be used to talk in general about all the members of a 
class or group. 

Any/Every child can learn to swim. 
The meaning is not quite the same. Any looks at things one at a time: it means 
"whichever one you choose', 'this or that or the other'. Every looks at things 
together: its meaning is closer to ‘all’, ‘this and that and the other’. Compare: 
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Which newspaper would you like? ~ It doesn't matter. Any one. (= one or 
another or another) (NoT . . .-Every-one:) 

On the stand there were newspapers and magazines of every kind. (2 one 
and another and another) (Nor . . .-mtagazines-of any-kind.) 


For more information about any, see 55. 
For every, see 193. 


any and no: adverbs 


any and no with comparatives 


Any can modify comparatives. This happens mostly in questions and negative 
sentences, and after if (see also 381). 

Can you go any faster? 

You don't look any older than your daughter. (= You don't look at all 

older ...) 

If I were any younger, I'd fall in love with you. 
No can also be used in this way (but not some). 

I'm afraid the weather's no better than yesterday. 


any/no different 


We can also use any and no with different. 
This school isn't any different from the last one. 
Is John any better? ~ No different. Still very ill. 


any/no good; any/no use 


Note the expressions any good/use and no good/use. 
Was the film any good? This watch is no use. It keeps stopping. 


appear 


link verb: 'seem' 


Appear can be a link verb (see 328), used to say how things look or seem. It is 
used in similar ways to seem (see 507 for details), but is less frequent, 
especially in an informal style. 
With this meaning, appear is followed by adjectives, not adverbs. We can use 
appear or appear to be. 

He appears (to be) very angry today. (Nor He-appears-very-angrily-teday.) 
Before nouns we generally use appear to be. 

It appears to be some kind of bomb. 

The boys on the bus appeared to be students. 
Structures with preparatory there (see 587) or it (see 446) are possible. 

There appears to be a problem with the oil pressure. 

It appears that we may be mistaken. 


appear and seem: differences 


Seem can be used to talk both about objective facts and about subjective 
impressions and feelings (see 507 for examples). Appear is mostly used to talk 


about objective facts. Compare: : 
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The baby seems/appears (to be) hungry. 

She doesn't want to go on studying. It seems a pity. (NOT Tt-appears-a-pity.) 
Seem is often used with like. This is not normal with appear. 

It seemed like a good idea. (More natural than It appeared like a good idea.) 
Seem can be used in a special structure with can't (see 507.4). This is not 
possible with appear. 

I can't seem to make him understand. (BuT Not Leant-appearte-makehim 

understand.) 


'come into sight' 


Appear can also mean 'come into sight' or 'arrive'. In this case it can be 
modified by an adverb. 
She suddenly appeared in the doorway. 


For structures with look, see 331. 


arise and rise 


Arise means ‘begin’, ‘appear’, ‘occur’, ‘come to one's notice’. It is used mostly 
with abstract nouns as subjects. 

A discussion arose about the best way to pay. 

I'm afraid a difficulty has arisen. 
Rise usually means ‘get higher’, ‘come/go up’. 

Prices keep rising. What time does the sun rise? 

My hopes are rising. 
Note that we usually say that people get up in the morning. Rise is only used 
with this meaning in a very formal style. 
Arise and rise are irregular verbs. 

(a)rise — (a)rose — (a)risen 


For the difference between rise and raise, see 304.2. 


(a)round and about 


circular movement etc: (aJround 


We use both round and around (AmE usually around) for movement or 
position in a circle or a curve. 

She walked (a)round the car and looked at the wheels. 

I'd like to travel (a)round the world. 

Where do you live? ~ Just (a)round the corner. 


touring; distribution: round 
We also use round or around (AmE usually around) to talk about going to all 
(or most) parts of a place, or giving things to everybody in a group. 

We walked (a)round the old part of the town. 

Can I look (a)round? Could you pass the cups (a)round, please? 
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indefinite movement and position 


We use around or about (AmE usually around) to refer to movements or 
positions that are not very clear or definite: ‘here and there’, ‘in lots of places’, 
‘in different parts of’, ‘somewhere in’ and similar ideas. 

The children were running around/about everywhere. 

Stop standing around/about and do some work. 

Where's John? ~ Somewhere around/about. 

I like doing odd jobs around/about the house. 
We also use these words in some common expressions to talk about 
time-wasting or silly activity. 

Stop fooling around/about. We're late. 


approximately: about 


About (less often around) can mean ‘approximately’, ‘not exactly’. 
There were about/around fifty people there. 
What time shall I come? ~ About/Around eight. 


For other uses of these words, see a good dictionary. 


articles (1): introduction 


What are articles? 


Articles are small words that are often used at the beginning of noun phrases. 
There are two: the (the ‘definite article’) and a/an (the ‘indefinite article’). 
They belong to a group of words called ‘determiners’ (see 154). 


What are articles used for? 


Articles can show whether we are talking about things that are known both to 
the speaker/writer and to the listener/reader (‘definite’), or that are not known 
to them both (‘indefinite’). 


How much do articles matter? 


The correct use of the articles is one of the most difficult points in English 

grammar. Fortunately, most article mistakes do not matter too much. Even if 

we leave all the articles out of a sentence, it can usually be understood. 
Please can you lend me pound of butter till end of week? 

However, it is better to use the articles correctly if possible. Sections 62-70 give 

the most important rules and exceptions. 


speakers of Western European languages 


Most languages of Western European origin, and one or two others, have 
article systems quite like English. However, there are some differences in the 
way articles are used in English and these other languages. The most 
important differences are explained in Section 63. Students should read this 
first if they speak one of the following languages perfectly or very well: French, 
German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Icelandic, Spanish, Catalan, 
Italian, Portuguese, Greek, Romanian. There is more detailetl information on 
difficult points in Sections 64-70. > 
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5 speakers of other languages 


If a student's language is one (e.g. Russian or Japanese) that is not listed in 
paragraph 4, he or she may have more difficulty with the correct use of articles. 
The most important rules are explained in Section 62, and students should 
read this first. There is more detailed information on difficult points in 
Sections 64-70. 


62 articles (2): basic information (A) 


(This Section is for students who speak languages (e.g. Russian or Japanese) 
that do not have articles like English ajan and the. Students who speak 
languages which have articles (e.g. German or Portuguese) should read 
Section 63.) 


1 two basic rules 


e To say 'You know which I mean', we put the before a noun. 
I've been to the doctor. (You know which one: my doctor.) 
Have you fed the dogs? (You know which ones I mean.) 
Could you pass the salt? (You can see the salt that I want.) 

e When we can't say 'You know which I mean', we: 

- put a/an before a singular countable noun (see 65). 
There's a rat in the kitchen! I need an envelope. 

- put no article with a plural or uncountable noun. 
She's afraid of rats. I need help. 


Are you saying 
‘You know which I mean?’ 


THE singular countable noun plural noun 

I've been to the doctor. A/AN uncountable noun 
Have you fed the dogs? There's a rat in the kitchen. | | NO ARTICLE 
Could you pass the salt? I need an envelope. She's afraid of rats. 


I need help. 


2 four common mistakes to avoid 


e Don't use a/an with plural or uncountable nouns. 
John collects stamps. (NoT ...-a-stamps:) 
Our garden needs water. (NOT .. .-a-weater.) 
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articles (4): more about the 64 


e Don't use the to talk about things in general. The does not mean 'all'. 

(For exceptions, see 68.2.) 
Elephants can swim very well. (Nor n DIU OS ia) 
Petrol is expensive. (Nov The-petrol-. .. 
e Don't use articles together with my, this, A other determiners. 
my work (not the7ny-work) 
this problem (NoT the-this-problem) 
a friend of mine (NOT amy-friend) 

e Don't use singular countable nouns alone, without an article or other 
determiner. We can say a cat, the cat, my cat, this cat, any cat, either cat or 
every cat, but not just cat. (For exceptions, see 70.) 

Give it to the cat. (NoT Give-it-to-eat.) 
Annie is a doctor. (NoT Annie-is-doetor.) 
For more detailed information about articles, see the following sections. 


articles (3): basic information (B) 


(This Section is for students who speak a language that has articles: e.g. 
French, German, Swedish, Norwegian, Spanish, Italian, Greek. If you speak a 
language without articles — for example Russian or Japanese - read Section 62.) 


Articles are often used in similar ways in English and other languages, but 
there are some differences. The most important are as follows. 


talking in general 


In English, when we are talking about people or things in general, we do not 
usually use the with uncountable or plural nouns. 


Life is complicated. (Not The-life-isceomplieated.) 
My sister loves horses. (NOT . . .-the-horses.) 


talking about jobs, types etc 


In English, we normally put a/an with a singular noun that is used for 
classifying - saying what job somebody has, what class, group or type 
somebody or something belongs to, what we use something for, etc. 
She's a dentist. (Nor She's-dentist.) 
I'm looking forward to being a grandmother. 
I used my shoe as a hammer. 
For more detailed information about articles, see the following Sections. 


articles (4): more about the 


the = ‘you know which one(s)’ 


The usually means something like ‘you know which I mean’. We use the before 
a noun (singular, plural or uncountable) when our listener/reader knows (or 
can easily see) which particular person(s), thing(s) etc we are talking about. 
Compare: 
— lm going to the post office. (The listener knows which: the usual one.) 

Is there a post office near here? (Any post office.) 
— I didn't like the film. (The one that the speaker and listener saw.) 

Let's go and see a film. (The speaker doesn't say which one.) > 
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- She arrived on the 8.15 train. (The speaker says which train.) 
She arrived in an old taxi. (The speaker doesn't say which taxi.) 

—- Did you wash the clothes? (The listener knows which clothes.) 
I need to buy clothes. (The listener does not know which clothes.) 

~ What did you do with the coffee I bought? (The speaker says which coffee.) 
I don't drink coffee. (Any coffee.) 


Our listener/reader may know which one(s) we mean because: 


a we have mentioned it/them before 
She's got two children: a boy and a girl. The boy's fourteen and the girl's 
eight. 
So what did you do then? ~ Gave the money straight back to the policeman. 
(The listener has already heard about the money and the policeman.) 


b we say which one(s) we mean 
Who are the girls over there with John? 
Tell Pat the story about John and Susie. _ I'll try the green shirt. 


c itis clear from the situation which one(s) we mean 
Could you close the door? (Only one door is open.) 
Ann's in the kitchen. Could you feed the dogs? 
Did you enjoy the party? — What's the time? 


the = ‘the only one(s) around’ 


The listener may know which one we mean because there is no choice - there 
is only one (e.g. the sun, the moon, the earth, the world, the universe, the future) 
or there is only one in our part of the world (e.g. the government). 

I haven't seen the sun for days. Do you trust the government? 

People used to think the earth was flat. 


superlatives 


We usually use the with superlatives (see 141-146) because there is normally 
only one best, biggest etc individual or group (so it is clear which one(s) we are 
talking about). For the same reason, we usually use the with first, next, last, 
same and only. 

I'm the oldest in my family. Can I have the next pancake? 

We went to the same school. 


the meaning ‘the well-known’ 


After a name, an identifying expression with the is often used to make it clear 
that the person referred to is ‘the well-known one’. 

She married Richard Burton, the actor. 

I'd like you to meet Cathy Parker, the novelist. 


possessives and demonstratives 
We do not use the with possessives or demonstratives. 


This is my uncle. (NOT .. .-the-rny-tenele:) 
Is that Mary's car? (NoT .. -the Mary sear?) 
I like this beer. (NoT .. .-the-this-beer-) 
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proper nouns (names) 


We do not usually use the with singular proper nouns (there are some 
exceptions - see 70.17-18). 

Mary lives in Switzerland. (Nor The-Mary-lives-in-the-Switzerland.) 
But note the use of the (pronounced /9i:/) with a person's name to mean 
‘the well-known’. 

My name's James Bond. ~ What, not the James Bond? 


things in general 


We usually use no article, not the, to talk about things in general — the does not 
mean 'all'. (For details and exceptions, see 68.) 

Books are expensive. (not Fke-beeks-are-expensive.) 

Life is hard. (Not Fhe-life-is-hard.) 


pronunciation 
The is normally pronounced /6i:/ before a vowel and /ðə/ before a consonant. 
Compare: 

the ice /0i: ais/ the snow [69 snou/ 


The choice between /6i:/ and /09/ depends on pronunciation, not spelling. We 
pronounce /6i:/ before a vowel sound, even if it is written as a consonant. 
the hour [0i: 'auo(r)/ the MP ði: em 'pi:/ 
And we pronounce /ðə/ before a consonant sound, even if it is written as a 
vowel. 
the university /ðə ju:ni'va3:seti/ 
the one-pound coin [09 ‘wan 'paund 'kom/ 
We sometimes pronounce a stressed /6i:/ before a hesitation, or when we 
want to stress the following word, even if it begins with a consonant. 
He's the [0i:] - just a moment — deputy assistant vice-president. 
I've found the /6i:/ present for Angela! 


For the town, the country, the sea, the mountains, etc, see 69.4. 
For on the bus, at the hairdresser's, etc, see 69.5. 
For other advanced points, see 69. 


articles (5): more about a/an 


countable and uncountable nouns 


Countable nouns are the names of separate objects, people, ideas etc which 
we can count. 

a cat — three cats 

a secretary ~ four secretaries 

a plan - two plans 
Uncountable nouns are the names of materials, liquids and other things which 
we do not usually see as separate objects. 

wool (BUT NOT @-tweel, ttve-weels) 

water (BUT NOT a-water, three-waters) 

weather (BUT NOT weather, four-weathers) 


energy (BUT NOT &rr-energy, several-energies) 


For more detailed information, see 148-149. » 
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a/an with singular countable nouns 


We normally use a/an only with singular countable nouns. 
a secretary an office 


BUT NOT d-sait OR an-offices 


For expressions like a good two hours, see 532.6. 


uses of a/an 


Alan does not add much to the meaning of a noun - it is like a weak form of 
'one'. It has several common uses. 


a one person or thing 


We can use a/an when we talk about one person or thing. 
There's a police car outside. 
My brother's married to a doctor. Andy lives in an old house. 


b any one member of a class. 


We can use a/an when we talk about any one member of a class. 
A doctor must like people. (2 any doctor) 
I would like to live in an old house. (= any old house) 


c classifying and defining 


We can use a/an when we classify or define people and things — when we say 
what they are, what job they do, or what they are used for. 

She's a doctor. 

I'm looking forward to being a grandmother. 

A glider is a plane with no engine. 

Don't use your plate as an ashtray. 


d descriptions 


Alan is common before nouns that are used in descriptions. 
She's a nice person. That was a lovely evening. 
He's got a friendly face. It's an extremely hot day. 


when a/an cannot be left out 


We do not normally leave out a/an in negative expressions, after prepositions 
or after fractions. 


Lend me your pen. ~I haven't got a pen. (Not T1-haver't-got-pen.) 
You mustn't go out without a coat. (NOT . ..-ithoit-eoat:) 


three-quarters of a pound (NOT three-quarters-of pound) 


And we do not leave out a/an when we say what jobs people have, or how 
things are used (see above). 


She's an engineer. (NoT She's-engineer.) 
I used my shoe as a hammer. (NOT .. .-@s-hammer:) 


when a/an is not used: adjectives alone; possessives 


Alan cannot normally be used with an adjective alone (without a noun). 
Compare: 


It's a good car. It's good. (Not 1t's-a-good.) 
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A/an cannot be used together with a possessive. Instead, we can use the 
structure a ... of mine/yours etc (see 443). 


He's a friend of mine. (Nor He's-a-my-friend.) 
a/an and the 


Instead of a/an, we use the when we want to say 'You and I both know which 
one I mean'. Compare: 

She lives in a big house. (The hearer doesn't know which one.) 

She lives in the big house over there. (The hearer knows which one.) 
For details, see 64. 


a and an: the difference 


We do not normally pronounce the sound /2/ before a vowel. So before a 
vowel, the article a (/a/) changes to an. Compare: 

a rabbit a lemon an elephant an orange 
The choice between a and an depends on pronunciation, not spelling. We use 
an before a vowel sound, even if it is written as a consonant. 

an hour [en 'aver/ an MP fən em 'pi:/ 
And we use a before a consonant sound, even if it is written as a vowel. 

a university [o ju:nr'vz:soti/ a one-pound coin [3 "wan .../ 
Some people say an, not a, before words beginning with h if the first syllable is 
unstressed. 

an hotel (a hotel is more common) 

an historic occasion (a historic ... is more common) 

(BUT NOT an-housewife- — the first syllable is stressed.) 
A is sometimes pronounced /et/ before a hesitation, when we want to 
emphasise the following word, or when we want to make a contrast with the. 

I think I'll have a [e1| — chocolate ice cream. 

It’s a jer] reason — it's not the only reason. 


articles (6): no article with plural and 
uncountable nouns 


a/an not used 


Plural and uncountable nouns (e.g. cats, wool - see 65.1) cannot normally be 
used with a/an (because a/an has a similar meaning to ‘one’). Instead, we most 
often use no article. 

There were cats in every room. (NOT ...-a-eats-.. .) 

Doctors generally work long hours. He's got very big ears. 

Her coat is made of pure wool. 

What's that? ~ I think it's pepper. 


confusing nouns 


Some nouns that are countable in some other languages are uncountable in 
English (see 148.3 for a list). 
I need information and advice. (NoT .. .-an-information-and-an-advice) 
You've made very good progress. (NOT .. .-a-very-good-progress-) » 
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And note that we never use a/an with weather or English. 
We're having terrible weather. (NoT .. .-a-terrible-weather-) 


She speaks very good English. (NoT . . .-a-very-good-English:) 


some and any 


Instead of no article, we can sometimes use some or any. 
We met some nice French girls on holiday. 
Have you got any matches? 

For details, see 67. 


the 


Instead of no article, we use the when we want to say 'You and I both know 
which I mean’ (see 64). Compare: 
- I'm working with children. (The hearer doesn't know which ones.) 
How are the children? (= the hearer’s children) 
- We need salt. (= any salt) 
Could you pass the salt? (The hearer can see the salt that is wanted.) 
But we usually use no article, not the, to talk about people, things etc in 
general (see 68). 
Are dogs more intelligent than cats? (NoT .. .-the-dogs-. . .-the-eats) 
Everybody likes music. (NOT . . .-the-musie:) 


For expressions like a coffee, a knowledge of Spanish, see 1484, 6. 


articles (7): the difference between 
some/any and no article 


use with uncountable and plural nouns 


Uncountable and plural nouns can often be used either with some/any or with 
no article. There is not always a great difference of meaning. 

We need (some) cheese. I didn't buy (any) eggs. 
Some is used especially in affirmative sentences; any is more common in 
questions and negatives (for details, see 547). 


some/any or no article? 


We prefer some/any when we are thinking about limited but rather indefinite 
numbers or quantities - when we don't know, care or say exactly how much/ 
many. We prefer no article when we are thinking about unlimited numbers or 
quantities, or not thinking about numbers/quantities at all. Compare: 
— We've planted some roses in the garden. (A limited number; the speaker 
doesn't say how many.) 
I like roses. (No idea of number.) 
— We got talking to some students. (A limited number.) 
Our next-door neighbours are students. (The main idea is classification, not 
number.) 
— I've just bought some books on computing. (A limited number.) 
There were books on the desk, on the floor, on the chairs, ... (A large 
number.) 
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— Would you like some more rice? (An indefinite amount - as much as the 
listener wants.) 
We need rice, sugar, eggs, butter, beer, and toilet paper. (The speaker is 
thinking just of the things that need to be bought, not of the amounts.) 
— Is there any water in the fridge? (The speaker wants a limited amount.) 
Is there water on the moon? (The interest is in the existence of water, not the 
amount.) 
- This engine hardly uses any petrol. (The interest is in the amount.) 
This engine doesn't use petrol. (The interest is in the type of fuel, not the 
amount.) 
We do not use some/any when it is clear exactly how much/many we are 
talking about. Compare: 
- You've got some great books. 
You've got pretty toes. (A definite number - ten. You've got sorne pretty toes 
would suggest that the speaker is not making it clear how many - 
perhaps six or seven!) 


For details of the difference between some and any, see 547. 
For full details of the uses of some, see 546; for any, see 55. 


articles (8): talking in general 


the does not mean ‘all’ 


We do not use the with uncountable or plural nouns to talk about things in 
general - to talk about all books, all people or all life, for example. The does not 
mean 'all'. Instead, we use no article. Compare: 
— Move the books off that chair and sit down. (= particular books) 
Books are expensive. (Not The-books-are-expensive.) 
— I'm studying the life of Beethoven. - one particular life) 
Life is complicated. (Not The-ife-. .. 
- Where's the cheese? ~I ate it. - Why has the light gone out? 
I love cheese. Nothing can travel faster than light. 
- I've joined the local Dramatic Society. 
It's not always easy to fit in with society. 
- I never really understood the nature of my father's work. 
She's very interested in nature, especially animals and birds. 
- Write your name in the space at the bottom of the page. 
Would you like to travel into space? 
Note that most (meaning ‘the majority of") is used without the. 
Most birds can fly. (Nor The-most-. . .) 
Most of the children got very tired. (Nor The-most-. . .) 


generalisations with singular countable nouns 


Sometimes we talk about things in general by using the with a singular 
countable noun. 

Schools should concentrate more on the child and less on exams. 
This is common with the names of scientific instruments and inventions, and 
musical instruments. 

Life would be quieter without the telephone. 

The violin is more difficult than the piano. > 
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We can also generalise by talking about one example of a class, using a/an 
(meaning ‘any’) with a singular countable noun. 

A baby deer can stand as soon as it's born. 

A child needs plenty of love. 

Note that we cannot use a/an in this way when we are generalising about all of 
the members of a group together. 

The tiger is in danger of becoming extinct. (Not A-tiger-is-in-danger-of 
becoming-extinct. The sentence is about the whole tiger family, not about 
individuals.) 

Do you like horses? (Nor De-yeu-like-a-horse?) 


For the use of the + adjective to generalise about groups (e.g. the old, the blind) see 17. 


articles (9): the (difficult cases) 


It is sometimes difficult to know whether or not to use the. For example, we 
use no article to generalise with uncountable and plural words (see 68); but we 
use the to show that the listener/reader knows which people or things we are 
talking about (see 64). Sometimes both these meanings come together, and it 
is difficult to know which form is correct. The grammatical distinctions in this 
area are not very clear; often the same idea can be expressed both with the and 
with no article. The following notes may help. 


groups: nurses or the nurses; railways or the railways? 


When we generalise about members of a group, we usually use no article. But 
if we talk about the group as a whole — as if it was a well-known unit — we are 
more likely to use the. Compare: 
— Nurses mostly work very hard. - Stars vary greatly in size. 

The nurses have never gone on strike. The stars are really bright tonight. 
- Farmers often vote Conservative. 

What has this government done for the farmers? 
- It's difficult for railways to make a profit. (any railways) 

The railways are getting more and more unreliable. (our well-known 

railways) 

This often happens when we talk about nationalities. Compare: 

New Zealanders don't like to be mistaken for Australians. 

The Australians suffered heavy losses in the First World War. 


French painters; the Impressionists 


We are more likely to use the if we are talking about a 'closed' group or class 
with a relatively definite, limited number of members. Compare: 
~ French painters (a large, indefinite group) 
the Impressionists (a particular artistic movement; we know more or less 
who belonged to the group) 
— I9th-century poets 
the Romantic poets (Shelley, Keats, Byron, Wordsworth and a few others) 
— British comprehensive schools 
the British 'Public Schools' (a limited group of expensive high-prestige 
schools) 
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Specialists are likely to use the for groups or classes that they study or know 
about. Compare: 

Metals are mostly shiny. 

Next term we're going to study the metals in detail. 


1960s music; the music of the 1960s 


Some expressions are 'half-general' — in the middle between general and 
particular. If we talk about 1960s music, eighteenth-century history or poverty 
in Britain, we are not talking about all music, history or poverty, but these are 
still rather general ideas (compared with the music we heard last night, the 
history I did at school or the poverty I grew up in). In these 'half-general' 
expressions, we usually use no article. However, the is often used when the 
noun is followed by a limiting, defining phrase, especially one with of. 
Compare: 
- 1960s music - African butterflies 

the music of the 1960s the butterflies of Africa 


physical environment: the town, the sea 


The is used with a number of rather general expressions referring to our 
physical environment - the world around us and its climate. The suggests that 
everybody is familiar with what we are talking about. Examples are: 
the town, the country, the mountains, the sea, the seaside, the wind, the rain, 
the weather, the sunshine, the night. 

My wife likes the seaside, but I prefer the mountains. 

British people talk about the weather a lot. 

I love listening to the wind. 
But note that no article is used with nature, society or space when these have a 
'general' meaning (see 68). 


on the bus; at the hairdresser 


We use the (with a singular countable noun) when we talk about some kinds of 
thing that are part of everybody's lives, like ‘the bus’ or ‘the hairdresser’. In this 
case the bus, for example, does not mean 'one bus that you know about'; we 
use the to suggest that taking a bus is a common experience that we all share. 

I have some of my best ideas when I'm on the bus. 

Most of my friends go to the hairdresser two or three times a month. 

Do you sing in the bath? 

I've stopped reading the newspaper because it's too depressing. 


For similar expressions with no article (e.g. in bed, in hospital), see 70.1. 


She kicked him on the knee; He sat at the side 


We sometimes use the even when it is not exactly clear which of several 

particular persons or things we are talking about. This can happen when there 

are several similar possibilities, and it is unnecessary to be more definite. 
Lying by the side of the road we saw the wheel of a car. 


(NOT ... : 
John Perkins is the son of a rich banker. (who may have more than one son) 
She kicked him on the knee. » 
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The is often used like this with side and wrong. 
I usually sit at the side in church. He's the wrong man for me. 
(on the phone) lm sorry. You've got althe wrong number. 


articles (10): special rules and exceptions 


common expressions without articles 


In some common fixed expressions to do with place, time and movement, 
normally countable nouns are treated as uncountables, without articles. 
Examples are: 
tolatl in/from school! university! college 
to/at/in/into/from church to/in/into/out of bed/prison 
to/in/into/out of hospital (BrE) to/atifrom work 
to/at sea to/in/from town 
at/from home leave home 
leave/start/enter school/university/college 
by day at night 
by car/bus/bicycle/plane/train/tube/boat | on foot 
by radio/phonelletter/mail 
With place nouns, expressions with or without articles may have different 
meanings. Compare: 
— I met her at college. (when we were students) 
I'll meet you at the college. (The college is just a meeting place.) 
— Jane's in hospital. (as a patient) 
I left my coat in the hospital when I was visiting Jane. 
- Who smokes in class? (= ... in the classroom?) 
Who in the class smokes? {= Who is a smoker .. .?) 
In American English, university and hospital are not used without articles. 
She was unhappy at the university. 
Say that again and I'll put you in the hospital. 


double expressions 
Articles are often dropped in double expressions, particularly with 
prepositions. 
with knife and fork on land and sea day after day 
with hat and coat arm in arm husband and wife 
from top to bottom inch by inch 


For cases like the bread and (the) butter, see 178. 


possessive 's 


Nouns lose their articles after possessive 's. 
the coat that belongs to John = John's coat (Not John s-the-eoat or theJohn's 
eoat) 
the economic problems of America = America's economic problems (not the 
Amerieas-ecoenomice-problems) 
But the possessive noun itself may have an article. 
the wife of the boss = the boss's wife 
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noun modifiers 


When a noun modifies another noun, the first noun's article is dropped. 
lessons in how to play the guitar - guitar lessons 
a spot on the sun = a sunspot 


both and all 


We often leave out the after both. 
Both (the) children are good at maths. 
And we often leave out the between all and a number. 
Ail (the) three brothers were arrested. 
We usually leave out the after all in all day, all night, all week, all year, 
all winter and all summer. 
He's been away all week. | I haven't seen her all day. 


kind of etc 


We usually leave out a/an after kind of, sort of, type of,and similar expressions 
(see 551). 

What kind of (a) person is she? 

Have you got a cheaper sort of radio? 

They've developed a new variety of sheep. 


amount and number 


The is dropped after the amount/number of 
I was surprised at the amount of money collected. (NOT . . .-ef-the-money) 
The number of unemployed is rising steadily. 


man and woman 


Unlike other singular countable nouns, man and woman can be used in a 
general sense without articles. 
Man and woman were created equal. 
But we more often use a woman and a man, or men and women. 
A woman without a man is like a fish without a bicycle. (old feminist joke) 
Men and women have similar abilities and needs. 
Man is also commonly used to mean 'the human race', though many people 
regard this usage as sexist and prefer to avoid it (see 222.6). 
How did Man first discover fire? 


days, months and seasons 


We drop the when we mean 'the day/month before or after this one'. 

Where were you last Saturday? See you on Thursday. 

I was away in April. We're moving next September. 
To talk about the seasons in general, we can say spring or the spring, summer 
or the summer, etc. There is little difference. 

Rome is lovely in (the) spring. I like (the) winter best. 
When we are talking about particular springs, summers etc, we are more likely 
to use the. 

I worked very hard in the summer that year. » 
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musical instruments 


We often use the + singular when we talk about musical instruments in 
general, or about playing musical instruments. 

The violin is really difficult. Who's that on the piano? 
But the is often dropped when talking about jazz or pop, and sometimes when 
talking about classical music. 

This recording was made with Miles Davis on trumpet. 

She studied oboe and saxophone at the Royal Academy of Music. 


(the) radio, (the) cinema, (the) theatre and television 


When we talk about our use of these forms of entertainment, we generally say 
the radio, the cinema, the theatre, but television or TV. 
I always listen to the radio while I'm driving. 
It was a great treat to go to the cinema or the theatre when I was a child. 
What's on TV? 
The is often dropped in all four cases when we talk about these institutions as 
art forms or professions. 
Cinema is different from theatre in several ways. 
He's worked in radio and television all his life. 


jobs and positions 


The is not used in titles like Queen Elizabeth, President Lincoln. Compare: 
Queen Elizabeth had dinner with President Kennedy. 
The Queen had dinner with the President. 
And the is not usually used in the complement of a sentence, when we say that 
somebody has or gains a unique position (the only one in the organisation). 
Compare: 
— They appointed him Head Librarian. - He was elected President in 1879. 
Where's the librarian? I want to see the President. 


exclamations 
We use a/an with singular countable nouns in exclamations after What. 


What a lovely dress! (Not What-lovely-dress!) 
Note that a/an cannot be used in exclamations with uncountable nouns. 


What nonsense! (NOT WÀat-a-nonsense!) 
What luck! 


ilinesses 


The names of illnesses and pains are usually uncountable, with no article, in 
standard British English (for more details, see 148.7). 

Have you had appendicitis? Ive got toothache again. 
Alan is used in a few cases such as a cold, a headache. 


I've got a horrible cold. Have you got a headache? 
The can be used informally with a few common illnesses. 
I think I’ve got (the) flu. She's never had (the) measles. 


American usage is different in some cases. 
I've got a toothache / an earache / a backache / a stomachache. (BrE I've got 
toothache/earache etc) 
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parts of the body etc 


When talking about parts of someone's body, or about their possessions, we 
usually use possessives, not the. 
Katy broke her arm climbing. (Not Katy-broke-the-arm-elimbing.) 
He stood in the doorway, his coat over his arm. (NOT ...-the-eoat-over-the 
arm-) 
But the is common after prepositions, especially when we are talking about 
blows, pains and other things that often happen to parts of people's bodies. 
She hit him in the stomach. He was shot in the leg. 
Can't you look me in the eye? 


measurements 


Note the use of the in measuring expressions beginning with by. 

Do you sell eggs by the kilo or by the dozen? 

He sits watching TV by the hour. Can I pay by the month? 
Alan is used to relate one measuring unit to another. 

sixty pence a kilo thirty miles an hour twice a week 


place names 


We use the with these kinds of place names: 
seas (the Atlantic) 
mountain groups (the Himalayas) 
island groups (the West Indies) 
rivers (the Rhine) 
deserts (the Sahara) 
most hotels (the Grand Hotel) 
most cinemas and theatres (the Odeon; the Playhouse) 
most museums and art galleries (the British Museum; the Frick) 
We usually use no article with: 
e continents, countries, states, counties, departments etc (Africa, Brazil, 
Texas, Berkshire, Westphalia) 
e towns (Oxford) 
e streets (New Street, Willow Road) 
e lakes (Lake Michigan) 
Exceptions: places whose name is (or contains) a common noun like republic, 
state, union (e.g. the People's Republic of China, the United Kingdom, the 
United States). 
Note also the Netherlands, and its seat of government The Hague. 
The is unusual in the titles of the principal public buildings and organisations 
of a town, when the title begins with the town name. 
Oxford University (NoT the-Oxford-University) 
Hull Station (Not the-Huil-Station) 
Salisbury Cathedral Manchester City Council 
Birmingham Airport Cheltenham Football Club 
With the names of less important institutions, usage varies. 
(The) East Oxford Community Centre. (The) Newbury School of English. 
Names of single mountains vary. Most have no article. 
Everest Kilimanjaro Snowdon Table Mountain 
But definite articles are usually translated in the English versions of European 
mountain names, except those beginning Le Mont. > 
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The Meije (= La Meije The Matterhorn (= Das Matterhorn) 
BUT Mont Blanc (Not the-Mont-Blanc) 


newspapers and magazines 


The names of newspapers usually have the. 
The Times The Washington Post 

The names of magazines do not always have the. 
New Scientist 


abbreviated styles 
We usually leave out articles in abbreviated styles (see 1). 


newspaper headlines MAN KILLED ON MOUNTAIN 
headings Introduction Chapter 2 Section B 
picture captions Mother and child 
notices, posters etc SUPER CINEMA, RITZ HOTEL 
instructions Open packet at other end. 
numbering and Go through door A. 

labelling Control to Car 27: can you hear me? 

Turn to page 26. (NoT .. .-the-page-26:) 

dictionary entries palm inner surface of hand ... 
lists take car to garage; pay phone bill; ... 
notes J thinks company needs new office 


For articles with abbreviations (NATO, the USA), see 2.2-3. 

For the in double comparatives (the more, the better), see 139.5. 
For a with few and little, see 329. 

For a with hundred, thousand etc, see 389.11. 

For the blind etc, see 17.1. 

For the Japanese etc, see 17.2. 

For next and the next, see 375; for last and the last, see 314. 
For the instead of enough, see 187.8. 

For another two days, a good three weeks etc, see 532.6. 


as and though: special word order 


adjective/adverb/noun + as + clause 


As and though can be used in a special structure after an adjective, adverb or 
noun. In this case they both mean ‘although’, and suggest an emphatic 
contrast. (In AmE only as is normally used like this; though is unusual.) 
Cold as/though it was, we went out. (= Although it was very cold, ...) 
Bravely as/though they fought, they had no chance of winning. 
Much as/though I respect your point of view, I can’t agree. 
Strange though it may seem, I don't like watching cricket. 
Scot though she was, she supported the English team. 
Occasionally as can be used in this structure to mean 'because'. 
Tired as she was, I decided not to disturb her. 
In American English, as ... as is common. 
As cold as it was, we went out. 


For the word order in structures like / did as good a job as 1 could, see 14. 
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as, because, since and for 


All four of these words can be used to refer to the reason for something. (For 
as, since and for referring to time, see 73, 208 and 522.) They are not used in the 
same way. 


as and since 


As and since are used when the reason is already known to the listener/reader, 
or when it is not the most important part of the sentence. As- and since-clauses 
often come at the beginning of sentences. 

As it’s raining again, we'll have to stay at home. 

Since he had not paid his bill, his electricity was cut off. 
As- and since-clauses are relatively formal; in an informal style, the same ideas 
are often expressed with so. 

It's raining again, so we'll have to stay at home. 


because 


Because puts more emphasis on the reason, and most often introduces new 
information which is not known to the listener/reader. 
Because I was ill for six months, 1 lost my job. 
When the reason is the most important part of the sentence, the because- 
clause usually comes at the end. It can also stand alone. Since and as cannot be 
used like this. 
Why am I leaving? I'm leaving because I'm fed up! 
(NOT ...-Frmdeaving-asisince-T m-fed-up!) 
Why are you laughing? ~ Because you look so funny. 
A because-clause can be used to say how one knows something. 
You didn't tell me the truth, because I found the money in your room. 
(=... I know because I found .. .) 


For more information about because, see 94. 


for 


For introduces new information, but suggests that the reason is given as an 
afterthought. A for-clause could almost be in brackets. For-clauses never come 
at the beginning of sentences, and cannot stand alone. For, used in this sense, 
is most common in a formal written style. 

I decided to stop and have lunch - for I was feeling hungry. 


as, when and while: simultaneous events 


To talk about actions or situations that take place at the same time, we can use 
as, when or while. There are some differences. 


‘backgrounds’: as, when or while 


We can use all three words to introduce a longer 'background' action or 
situation, which is/was going on when something else happens/happened. 
As I was walking down the street I saw Joe driving a Porsche. 
The telephone always rings when you are having a bath. 
While they were playing cards, somebody broke into the house. > 
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As-, when- and while-clauses can go at the beginning or end of sentences, but 
as-clauses usually introduce less important information, and most often go at 
the beginning. 
A progressive tense is usually used for the longer 'background' action or 
situation (was walking; are having; were playing). But as and while can be used 
with a simple tense, especially with a 'state' verb like sit, lie, or grow. 

As I sat reading the paper, the door burst open. 


simultaneous long actions: while; as 


We usually use while to say that two longer actions or situations go/went on at 
the same time. We can use progressive or simple tenses. 
While you were reading the paper, I was working. 
John cooked supper while I watched TV. 
As is used (with simple tenses) to talk about two situations which develop or 
change together. 
As I get older I get more optimistic. 
We prefer when to refer to ages and periods of life. 
When I was a child we lived in London. (Nov As/While-I-was-a-child-. . .) 
His parents died when he was twelve. (Not .. .-4thile-he-was-tweive-) 


simultaneous short actions: (just) as; (just) when 


We usually use (just) as to say that two short actions or events happen/ 
happened at the same time. 

As I opened my eyes I heard a strange voice. 

Mary always arrives just as I start work. 
(ust) when is also possible. 

I thought of it just when you opened your mouth. 


reduced clauses with when and while 


It is often possible to leave out subject + be after when (especially when it 
means 'whenever?), and after while. This is rather formal. 
Don't forget to signal when turning right. 


(= ... when you are turning right.) 
Climb when ready. 
(=... when you are ready.) 


While in Germany, he got to know a family of musicians. 
(= While he was .. .) 


Note that as is usually pronounced /a2/ (see 616). 
For other uses of as, when and while, see the Index. 


as if and as though; like 


meaning 


As if and as though are both used to say what a situation seems like. They can 
refer to something that we think may be true. 

It looks as iffthough it's going to rain. 

It sounds as if'though John's going to change his job. 
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They can also be used to talk about things which we know are not true. 
I feel as ifithough I'm dying. 
She was acting as ifithough she was in charge. 


tenses 


When we talk about things which we know are not true, we can use a past 
tense with a present meaning after as if/ though. This emphasises the meaning 
of unreality. Compare: 
— She looks as if she is rich. (Perhaps she is.) 

He talks as if he was rich. (But he is definitely not.) 
—- You look as though you know each other. 

Why is he looking at me as though he knew me? I've never seen him béfore. 
In a formal style, were can be used instead of was in an 'unreal' comparison. 
This is common in American English. 

He talks as if he were rich. 


like meaning 'as if/though' 


Like is often used in the same way as as if/ though, especially in an informal 
style. This used to be typically AmE, but it is now common in BrE. 

It seems like it's going to rain. 

He sat there smiling like it was his birthday. 


For the difference between like and as, see 326. 


as long as 


tenses 


After as long as, we use a present tense to express a future idea. 
I'll remember that day as long as I live. (Not . . .-as-leng-as-i-wilHive:) 


For other conjunctions which are used in this way, see 580. 


conditions 


As/so long as is often used to state conditions. 
You can take my car asíso long as you drive carefully. 
(=... on condition that you drive carefully.) 


emphatic use 
Before a number, as long as can be used to suggest great length. 
These meetings can last as long as four hours. 


For a similar use of as much/many as, see 136.6 


as such 


Not ... as such is used to say that something is not exactly what has been 
suggested. 
So you went to Japan on holiday?~ Well, not a holiday as such — I went on 
business. But I managed quite a lot of sightseeing. 
I'm not a teacher as such, but I've taught English to some of my friends. » 
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as usual 


Note that in this expression we use the adjective usual, not the adverb usually. 
The train's late, as usual. (NOT .. .-as-usually.) 


as well as 


meaning 


As well as has a similar meaning to ‘not only ... but also’. 
She's got a goat, as well as five cats and three dogs. 
He's clever as well as nice. (= He's not only nice, but also clever.) 
She works in television as well as writing children's books. 
When some information is already known to the listener/reader, we put this 
with as well as. 
As well as birds, some mammals can fly. (NoT Birds-ean-fiy.-as-well-as-some 
mammals.) 
They speak French in parts of Italy as well as France. (Not They-speak 
Freneh-in-France-as-wel-as-parts-of Healy.) 


verbs after as well as 


When we put a verb after as well as, we most often use the -ing form. 
Smoking is dangerous, as well as making you smell bad. (NOT . . .-as-wellas-it 


=) 
As well as breaking his leg, he hurt his arm. (Not . . .-as-well-as-he-broke-his 
leg-...) 
After an infinitive in the main clause, an infinitive without to is possible. 
I have to feed the animals as well as look after the children. 
Note the difference between: 
She sings as well as playing the piano. 
(= She not only plays, but also sings.) 
She sings as well as she plays the piano. 
(= Her singing is as good as her playing.) 


For as well, also and too, see 46-47. 


ask 


ask and ask for 


Ask for. ask somebody to give something 
Ask without for: ask somebody to tell something. 


Compare: 
- Don't ask me for money. (NOT Berct-ask-me-mortey.) 
Don't ask me my name. 
(More common than Don't ask me for my name.) 
— Ask for the menu. 
Ask the price. 
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Ask is sometimes used without for when talking about asking for sums of 
money, especially in connection with buying, selling and renting. 

They're asking £500 a month rent. 

How much is the car? — I'm asking fifteen hundred. 
Note also the expressions ask a lot of somebody, ask too much of somebody, 
ask a favour of somebody and ask (for) permission. 


infinitive structures 
We can use infinitive structures after ask (see 282—283). 
ask + infinitive 
I asked to go home.(= 1 asked permission to go home.) 


ask + object + infinitive 
I asked John to go home. (= I told John I would like him to go home.) 


ask + for + object + infinitive 
I asked for the children to have extra milk. 
I asked for the parcel to be sent to my home address. 
Note the difference between these two sentences: 
I asked John to go home. (1 wanted John to go home.) 
I asked John if I could go home. (I wanted to go home myself.) 


at/in and to 


the difference 


At and in are generally used for position (for the difference, see 81); to is used 
for movement or direction. Compare: 
- He works at the market. ~ My father lives in Canada. 

He gets to the market by bike. I go to Canada to see him whenever I can. 


expressions of purpose 


If we mention the purpose of a movement before we mention the destination, 
we usually use at/in before the place. Compare: 
- Let's go to Marcel's for coffee. 

Let's go and have coffee at Marcel's. (Not Eet's-go-and-have-eoffee-to-Mareels.) 
— I went to Canada to see my father. 


I went to see my father in Canada. (NoT fivent-te-see-my father-to-Canada.) 
targets 


After some verbs, at is used with the 'target' of a perception or non-verbal 
communication. Common examples are look, smile, wave, frown. 

Why are you looking at her like that? 

Because she smiled at me. 
Át is also used after some verbs referring to attacks or aggressive behaviour. 
Common examples are shoot, laugh, throw, shout and point. 

It's a strange feeling to have somebody shoot at you. 

If you can't laugh at yourself, who can you laugh at? 

Stop throwing stones at the cat, darling. 

You don't need to shout at me. 

In my dream, everybody was pointing at me and laughing. » 
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Throw to, shout to and point to are used when there is no idea of attack. 
Please do not throw food to the animals. 
Could you shout to Phil and tell him it's breakfast time? 
‘The train's late again,’ she said, pointing to the timetable. 

Arrive is generally followed by at or in; never by to. 
We should arrive at Pat's in time for lunch. (NoT .. .-arrive-to-Pat's-. . .) 
When did you arrive in New Zealand? (NoT .. .-to-Netw-Zealand?) 


For in and into, see 269. 


at, on and in: place 


at 


At is used to talk about position at a point. 
It's very hot at the centre of the earth. 
Turn right at the next corner. 
Sometimes we use at with a larger place, if we just think of this as a point: a 
stage on a journey or a meeting place, for example. Compare: 
- The plane stops for an hour at Frankfurt. (a point on a journey) 
She lives in Frankfurt. (somebody's home) 
— Let's meet at the club. (a meeting point) 
It was warm and comfortable in the club. (a place to spend time) 
We very often use at before the name of a building, when we are thinking not 
of the building itself but of the activity that happens there. 
There's a good film at the cinema in Market Street. 
Eat at the Steak House — best food in town. 
Sorry I didn't phone last night — I was at the theatre. 
At is particularly common with proper names used for buildings or 
organisations. Compare: 
— I first met your father at/in Harrods. 
I first met your father in a shop. 
- She works at Legal and General Insurance. 
She works in a big insurance company. 
At is used to say where people study. 
He's at the London School of Economics. 
We use at with the name of a city to talk about the city's university. Compare: 
He's a student at Oxford. He lives in Cambridge. 
At is also used before the names of group activities. 
ata party ata meeting ata concert 
at a lecture at the match 


on 


On is used to talk about position on a line (for example a road or a river). 
His house is on the way from Aberdeen to Dundee. 
Stratford is on the river Avon. 

But in is used for the position of things which form part of the line. 
There's a misprint in line 6 on page 22. 
Who's the good-looking boy in the sixth row? 
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On is used for position on a surface. 
Hurry up — supper's on the table! 
That picture would look better on the other wall. 
There's a big spider on the ceiling. 
On can mean ‘attached to’. 
Why do you wear that ring on your first finger? 
There aren't many apples on the tree this year. 
On is also used for position by a lake or sea. 
Bowness is on Lake Windermere. 
Southend-on-Sea 


in 
In is used for position inside large areas, and in three-dimensional space 
(when something is surrounded on all sides). 

I don't think he's in his office. Let's go for a walk in the woods. 


She grew up in Swaziland. I last saw her in the car park. 
He lived in the desert for three years. 


public transport 


We use on (and off) to talk about travel using public transport (buses, trains, 
planes and boats), as well as (motor)cycles and horses. 

There's no room on the bus; let's get off again. 

He's arriving on the 3.15 train. (Not .. .-in/with-the-3-15-train:) 

We're booked on flight 604. 

It took five days to cross the Atlantic on the Queen Elizabeth. 

I'll go down to the shop on my bike. 
But we use in and out (of) to talk about cars and small private planes and 
boats. 

She came in a taxi. 

He fell into the river when he was getting out of his canoe. 


arrive 
We generally use at (not to) after arrive; in is used before very large Em 


He arrives at the airport at 15.30. (Nor He-arrives-to-the-airport-. . . 


What time do we arrive in New York? 


addresses 


We generally use at to talk about addresses. 
Are you still at the same address? 
She lives at 73 Albert Street. 
We use in (AmE on) if we just give the name of the street. 
She lives in Albert Street. 
We use on for the number of the floor. 
She lives in a flat on the third floor. 
At can be used with a possessive to mean 'at somebody's house or shop'. 
Where's Jane? ~ She's round at Pat's. 
You're always at the hairdresser's. » 
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special expressions 


Note these expressions: 
in/at church at homelwork . in/at school/college in a picture 
in the sky — intherain inatent ina hat 
The map is on page 32. (BUT I opened the book at page 32.) 
in bed / (the) hospital / prison ona farm working on the railway 


Note that at is usually pronounced /at/, not /aet/ (see 616). 
For the difference between at/ in and to, see 80. 
For smile at, shoot at etc, see 80.3. 


at, on and in: time 


at * clock time at + weekend, public holiday 
in + part of day in * longer period 
on + particular day 


clock times: at 


I usually get up at six o'clock. 
I'll meet you at 4.15. Phone me at lunch time. 

At is usually left out before what time in an informal style (see paragraph 7). 
What time does your train leave? 


parts of the day: in 


I work best in the morning. three o'clock in the afternoon 
We usually go out in the evening. 
Note the difference between in the night (mostly used to mean 'during one 
particular night’) and at night (= during any night). Compare: 
I had to get up in the night. 
I often work at night. 
In an informal style, we sometimes use plurals (days etc) with no preposition. 
Would you rather work days or nights? 
We use on if we say which morning/afternoon etc we are talking about, or if we 
describe the morning/afternoon etc. 
See you on Monday morning. 
We met on a cold afternoon in early spring. 


days: on 
I'll ring you on Tuesday. My birthday's on March 21st. 
They're having a party on Christmas Day. 

In an informal style we sometimes leave out on. 
I'm seeing her Sunday morning. 

We use plurals (Sundays, Mondays etc) to talk about repeated actions. 
We usually go and see Granny on Sundays. 
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4 public holidays and weekends: at 


We use at to talk about the whole of the holidays at Christmas, New Year, 
Easter and Thanksgiving (AmE). 
We're having the roof repaired at Easter. 
But we use on to talk about one day of the holiday. 
Come and see us on Christmas Day. 
What are you doing on Easter Monday? 
British people say at the weekend; Americans use on. 
What did you do at the weekend? 


5 longer periods: in 
It happened in the week after Christmas. 


I was born in March. Kent is beautiful in spring. 
Our house was built in the 15th century. He died in 1616. 


6 other uses of in 


In can also be used to say how soon something will happen, and to say how 
long something takes to happen. 
Ask me again in three or four days. 
I can run 200 metres in about 30 seconds. 
The expression in ...'s time is used to say how soon something will happen, 
not how long something takes. Compare: 
I'll see you again in a month's time. — It'll be ready in three weeks’ time. 
He wrote the book in a month. (NOT ...-in-a-m month s-time:) 
In American English, in can be used in negative sentences, like for, to talk 
about periods up to the present. 
I haven't seen her in years. 


7 expressions with no preposition 


At/on/in are not normally used in expressions of time before next, last, this, 
that (sometimes), one, any (in an informal style), each, every, some, all. 

See you next week. Come any time. 

Are you free this morning? I didn't feel very well that week. 

I'm at home every evening. Let's meet one day. 

We stayed ail day. 
These prepositions are not normally used, either, before yesterday, the day 
before yesterday, tomorrow or the day after tomorrow. 

What are you doing the day after tomorrow? 
And prepositions are usually dropped in questions beginning What/Which + 
expression of time, and in answers which only contain an expression of time. 

What day is the meeting? 

Which week did you say you're on holiday? 

What time are you leaving? ~ Eight o'clock. 


Note that at is usually pronounced /at/, not /zet/ (see 616). 
For the difference between in and during, see 168. 
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at all 


at all with a negative 


We often use at all to emphasise a negative idea. 
I didn't understand anything at all. (= I didn't understand even a little.) 
She was hardly frightened at all. 


questions etc 


At all can also be used in questions, and with ‘non-affirmative’ words like 
if, ever and any. 

Do you play poker at all? (= ... even a little?) 

He'll come before supper if he comes at all. 

You can come whenever you like — any time at all. 


Not at all 


The expression Not at all is used (especially in British English) as a rather 
formal answer to Thank you (see 545.19) and to Do you mind if ...? (see 351). 


at first and first 


We use at first to talk about the beginning of a situation, to make a contrast 
with something different that happens/happened later. At first... is often 
followed by but. 
At first they were very happy, but then things started going wrong. 
The work was hard at first, but I got used to it. 
In other cases, we usually prefer first. 
That's mine - I saw it first! (NOT .. .4-saw-it-at-first:) 
We lived there when we were first married. (=... in the early days of our 
Marriage.) (NOT . 
First, I want to talk about the history of the problem; then I'll outline the 
situation today; and then we'll discuss possible solutions. (Not At-first d 
went-te-ctalk-. . .) 


Note that at last is not the opposite of at first - see 204. 
For first(ly) as a discourse marker, see also 157.10. 


auxiliary verbs 


the need for auxiliary verbs 


In English sentences, a lot of important meanings are expressed by the verb 

phrase - for example questioning, negation, time, completion, continuation, 
repetition, willingness, possibility, obligation. But English verbs do not have 

many different forms: the maximum (except for be) is five (e.g. see, sees, seeing, 
saw, seen). So to express all these meanings, ‘auxiliary’ (or ‘helping’) verbs are 
added to other verbs. There are two groups. 
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be, do and have 


Be is added to other verbs to make progressive and passive forms. 

Is it raining? She was imprisoned for three years. 
Do is used to make questions, negatives and emphatic forms of non-auxiliary 
verbs. 


Do you smoke? It didn't matter. Do come in. 
Have is used to make perfect forms. 
What have you done? I realised that I hadn't turned the lights off. 


See the Index for details of entries on these forms and their uses, and on 
non-auxiliary uses of be, do and have. 


modal auxiliary verbs 


The verbs will, shall, would, should, can, could, may, might, must and ought 
are usually called ‘modal auxiliary verbs’. They are used with other verbs to 
add various meanings, mostly to do with certainty or obligation. 

She may be on holiday. 

You must write to Uncle Arthur. 
For details, see 353-354 and the entries for each verb. 


other verb + verb structures 


Other verbs (e.g. seem) which are used in verb + verb structures are not usually 
called 'auxiliary verbs'. One important difference is grammatical. In auxiliary 
verb structures, questions and negatives are made without do; in other verb + 
verb structures the auxiliary do has to be added to the first verb. Compare: 


— She ought to understand. - He is swimming. 
Ought she to understand? He is not swimming 
~ She seems to understand. — He likes swimming. 
Does she seem to understand? He doesn't like swimming. 


(a)wake and (a)waken 


Wake is the most common of these four verbs. It can mean 'stop sleeping' or 
'make (somebody else) stop sleeping'. It is often followed by up, especially 
when it means ‘stop sleeping’. 

I woke up three times in the night. 

Wake up! It’s time to go to work. (Not Wake. ..) 

Could you wake me (up) at half past six? 
Waken is a more literary alternative to wake (up). 

The princess did not waken for a hundred years. 

Then the prince wakened her with a kiss. 
Awake and awaken are also rather literary words. They can be used to mean 
‘wake (up)’, but are more often used figuratively, to talk not about waking from 
sleep, but about the waking of emotions, understanding etc. 

I slowly awoke to the danger that threatened me. 

At first I paid little attention, but slowly my interest awoke. 

The smell of her perfume awakened the gipsy's desire. > 
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awake and asleep (adjectives) 


In informal British English the adjectives awake and asleep are more common 
in predicative position (after be) than the verb forms waking and sleeping. 
Is the baby awake yet? You were asleep at ten o'clock. 


back and again 


Back and again can be used with similar meanings, but there are some 
differences. 


back with a verb 


With a verb, we use back to suggest a return to an earlier situation, a 
movement in the opposite direction to an earlier movement, and similar ideas. 
Again is not normally used in this way with a verb. 
Give me my watch back. (Nor Give-me-my-watch-again.) 
I'm taking this meat back to the shop. (Nor Frre-taking-this-meat-to-the-shop 
again.) 


again with a verb 


With a verb, again usually suggests repetition. Compare: 
- That was lovely. Can you play it again? 
When I've recorded your voice l'il play it back. 
- Eric was really bad-mannered. I'm never going to invite him again. 
She comes to our parties but she never invites us back. 
- I don't think he got your letter. You'd better write again. 
If I write to you, will you write back? 
Note the difference between sell back (to the same person) and sell again. 
The bike you sold me is too small. Can I sell it back to you? 
If we buy this house and then have to move somewhere else, how easy will it 
be to sell it again? 


cases when back is not used 


When the verb itself already expresses the idea of 'return to an earlier 
situation’ or ‘movement in the opposite direction’, back is not generally used. 
Stefan can never return to his country. (More natural than Stefan can never 
return back ...) 
Who opened the window? Could you close it, please? (Nor . . .-elose-it- 
baek-. . .) 
However, again can be used to emphasise the idea of 'retum'. 
Stefan can never return to his country again. 
Who opened the window? Could you close it again, please? 


adverb particles etc 


With adverb particles and prepositional phrases, we can use both back and 
again to suggest 'retum to an earlier situation’ etc. 

I stood up, and then I sat (back) down (again). 

He tasted the apple and spat it (back) out (again). 

Go (back) to sleep (again). 

I'll be (back) in the office (again) on Monday. 
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ring/call back 


Note that ring back (BrE only) and call back can be used to mean both 'return 
a phone call' and 'repeat a phone call'. 

She's not here just now. —- Ask her to ring me back. (= return my call) 

I haven't got time to talk now. ~ OK, I'll ring back later. (= ring again) 


word order 


Back is an adverb particle (see 20), and can usually go between a verb and its 
object, unless this is a pronoun (see 599.4). Again cannot. 
Take back your money — I don't want it. (or Take your money — -) 


Count the money again, please. (Not Count-again-the-money-. . . 


For other uses of back and again, see a good dictionary. 


bath and bathe 


bath 
Pronunciation: bath /ba:0/ bathing /'ba:0rg/ bathed /ba:0t/ 


This verb is not used in American English. 

It can have an object. 
It's your turn to bath the baby. 

And it can be used to mean ‘bath oneself’. 
I don't think he baths very often. 

This use is rather formal; people more often say kavel take a bath. 
I'm feeling hot and sticky; 1 think I'll have a bath. 


bathe 
Pronunciation: bathe /be16/ bathing /‘be1é1n/ bathed |be1ód/ 


Bathe is the American equivalent of bath. (Take a bath is also common.) 
It’s your turn to bathe the baby. (AmE) 
I always bathe before I go to bed. (AmE) (oR... take a bath) 
Bathe can also be used (in both British and American English) to talk about 
putting water on a part of the body that hurts (for instance sore eyes). 
Your eyes are very red — you ought to bathe them. 
And bathe can be used (in British English only) to mean 'swim for pleasure'. 
NO BATHING FROM THIS BEACH 
This use is rather formal; people more often say have a swim, go for a swim, 
go swimming or just swim. 
Let's go for a swim in the river. 


be: progressive forms 


I am being | you are being etc + adjective/noun 


We can use this structure to talk about actions and behaviour, but not usually 
to talk about feelings. Compare: 
- You're being stupid. (= You're doing stupid things.) 

I was being very careful. (= 1 was doing something carefully.) » 
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Who's being a silly baby, then? 
— I'm happy just now. (NoT 


Tm-being-happy just-now.) 
I was depressed when you phoned. (Nor Hwas-being-depressed-. . . 


Note the difference between He's being sick (BrE = He's vomiting — binds 
food up from the stomach) and He's sick (- He's ill). 


For the use of am being etc in passive verb forms, see 412.2. 


be with auxiliary do 


Normally, be is used without the auxiliary do. 

I'm not often sick. (Nor -dorrt-often-be-sick.) 
But do is used to make negative imperative sentences with be (when we tell 
somebody not to do something). 


Don't be silly! Don't be such a nuisance! 
And do be can begin emphatic imperatives. 
Do be careful! Do be quiet, for God's sake! 


In an informal style, people sometimes use do with be in one or two other 
structures which have a similar meaning to imperative sentences. 

Why don't you be a good boy and sit down? 

If you don't be quiet you'll go straight to bed. 


For other auxiliary uses of do, see 159. 


be + infinitive: | am to ..., you are to... etc 


plans and arrangements: He is to visit Nigeria 


We use this structure in a formal style to talk about official and other plans and 
arrangements. 
The President is to visit Nigeria next month. 
We are to get a 10 per cent wage rise in June. 
I felt nervous because I was soon to leave home for the first time. 
A perfect infinitive can be used to show that a planned event did not happen. 
I was to have started work last week, but I changed my mind. 


‘fate’: We were to meet again 


Another use is to talk about things which are/were ‘hidden in the future’, fated 
to happen. 
I thought we were saying goodbye for ever. But we were to meet again, many 
years later, under very strange circumstances. 


pre-conditions: /f we are to get there in time... 


The structure is common in if-clauses, when the main clause expresses a 
pre-condition — something that must happen first if something else is to 
happen. 

If we are to get there by lunchtime we had better hurry. 

He knew he would have to work hard if he was to pass his exam. 
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4 orders: You are to do your homework 


92 


The structure is used to give orders, often by parents speaking to children. 
You are to do your homework before you watch TV. 
She can go to the party, but she's not to be back late. 


be + passive infinitive: /t is not to be removed 
Be + passive infinitive is often used in notices and instructions. 
amlarelis (not) to be + past participle 


This cover is not to be removed. 
Sometimes only the passive infinitive is used. 
To be taken three times a day after meals. (on a medicine bottle) 
Some other common expressions with be + passive infinitive: 
There's nothing to be done. She was nowhere to be found. 
I looked out of the window, but there was nothing to be seen. 


tenses 
Note that this structure exists only in present and past tenses. We cannot say 


that somebody Aas-been-to-go somewhere, or will/must-be-to-go somewhere. 
Participle structures (being-to-go) are not possible either. 


For other ways of talking about the future, see 211-221. 


be and have 


physical conditions: hunger, thirst etc 


To talk about experiencing hunger, thirst, heat, cold and certain other 
common physical conditions, we normally use be (or feel) * adjective, 
not have + noun. Note the following expressions: 

be hungry (NoT haeve-hunger) be thirsty be warm 

be hot becold be sleepy be afraid 
Note also: 

be right be wrong be lucky 


age, height, weight, size and colour 
Be is also used to talk about age, height, length, weight, size, shape and colour. 


Im nearly thirty. (NOT Hiave-nearly-thirty.) 


She is nearly my age. He is six feet tall. 
I wish I was ten kilos lighter. What size are your shoes? 
The room is ten metres long. What colour are his eyes? 


She is the same height as her father. 
Be heavy is not usually used in measuring expressions. 


It weighs 37 kilos. (Not 1ts-37-ilos-heavy.) 


For have in expressions like have a bath, have a drink, have a walk, see 236. 
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beat and win 


You can win (in) a game, a race, a battle, an argument etc, and you can win a 
prize, money etc. You can beat a person that you are playing/arguing/fighting 
etc against. Compare: 
My girlfriend usually wins when we play poker. 
My girlfriend beat me at poker the first time we played. (Nor My-girlfriend 
won-me-at-poker-. . .) 
Both verbs are irregular: 
beat — beat — beaten win — won — won 


because 


because and because of 


Because is a conjunction. It is used at the beginning of a clause, before a 
subject and verb. Because of is a two-word preposition, used before a noun or a 
pronoun. Compare: 
- We were late because it rained. (NOT ... H-rained.) 

We were late because of the rain. (NOT . . .-beeause-the-rain-) 
- I'm happy because I met you. 

I'm happy because of you. 


position of because-clauses 


Because and its clause can go after or before the main clause. 

I finished early because I worked fast. 

Because I worked fast, I finished early. 
Because-clauses can sometimes stand alone, especially as answers or after 
hesitations. 

Why are you crying? ~ Because John and I have had a row. 

I don't think I'll go to the party ... Because I'm feeling a bit tired. 


just because ... (it) doesn't mean... 


This is quite a common structure in informal speech. 
Just because you're older than me (it) doesn't mean you can do what 
you like. 
Just because I'm your brother (it) doesn't mean you can keep asking me 


for money. 


For because after reason, see 492. 
For the differences between because, as, since and for, see 72. 


been meaning 'come' or 'gone' 


Been is often used as a past participle of come and go. 
Granny has been to see us twice since Christmas. 
I haven't been to the theatre for ages. 
Have you ever been to Northern Ireland? 
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Note that been is only used for completed visits. Compare: 
- The postman's already been. (He has come and gone away again.) 
Jane's come, so we can start work. (She has come and is still here.) 
— Ive been to London three times this week. 
Where's Lucy? ~ She's gone to London. 


For be gone, see 229. 


before: adverb 


‘at any time before now/then' 


We can use before to mean 'at any time before now'. In British English, a 
present perfect tense is normally used. 

I think I've seen this film before. Have you ever been here before? 
Before can also mean ‘at any time before then - before the past moment that 
we are talking about'. In this case a past perfect tense is used. 

She realised that she had seen him before. 


counting back from a past time: eight years before 


We also use before after a time expression to 'count back' from a past moment 
— to say how much earlier something else had happened. A past perfect tense 
is normally used. 
When I went back to the town that I had left eight years d everything 
was different. (NOT . 
To count back from the present, we use ago, not before (see "m 33). 


I left school four years ago. (NOT .. .-four-years-before / before four-years) 
before, before that and first 


Before is not generally used alone to mean ‘first’ or ‘before that happens". 
Instead we use first or before that. 
I want to get married one day. But before that / first, I want to travel. 


(NOT ...-But-before,-T-want-to-travel.) 


For the difference between before and ever, see 191. 
For before as a conjunction and preposition, see 97-98. 


before: conjunction 


before + clause, + clause 
clause + before + clause 


position of before-clause 


Before can join one clause to another. Compare: 

Before I have breakfast, I spend half an hour doing physical exercises. 

I prefer to do my exercises before I have breakfast. 
(In both sentences, the speaker does exercises first and then has breakfast. In 
the second example, the before-ciause is given more importance because it 
comes at the end. Note the comma in the first example.) 

Before he did military service, he went to university. 

(He went to university first.) > 
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He did military service before he went to university. 
(He did military service first.) 


present tense with future meaning 
With before, we use a present tense if the meaning is future (see 580). 


I'll telephone you before I come. (NoT .. .-befere-I3will-ceme:) 
perfect tenses 


In clauses with before, we often use present perfect and past perfect tenses to 
emphasise the idea of completion. 
You can't go home before I've signed the letters. (= ... before the moment 
when I have completed the letters.) 
He went out before I had finished my sentence. (= ... before the moment 
when I had completed my sentence.) 
(Note that in sentences like the last, a past perfect tense can refer to a time 
later than the action of the main verb. This is unusual.) 


before things that don't happen 


We sometimes use before to talk about things that don't happen (because 
something stops them). 

We'd better get out of here before your father catches us. 

She left before I could ask for her phone number. 


before ...ing 


In a formal style, we often use the structure before . . .ing. 
Please put out all lights before leaving the office. 
Before beginning the book, she spent five years on research. 


For before as an adverb and preposition, see 96, 98. 


before (preposition) and in front of 


before: time 
in front of: place 
Compare: 
I must move my car before nine o'clock. 


It's parked in front of the post office. (NoT ... before-the-post-office:) 


Before is normally used to refer to time. However, it can refer to place: 
a to talk about order in queues, lists, documents etc 

Do you mind? I was before / in front of you! 

Her name comes before mine in the alphabet. 

We use 'a' before a consonant and 'the' before a vowel. 


b to mean ‘in the presence of (somebody important)’ 
I came up before the magistrates for dangerous driving last week. 


c in the expressions right before one's eyes, before one's very eyes. 
For the difference between in front of and facing! opposite, see 402. 
For before as an adverb and conjunction, see 96-97. 


For by meaning ‘at/on or before’, see 117. 
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99 begin and start 


1 meaning; formality 


Begin and start can both be used with the same meaning. 
I began/started teaching when I was 24. 
If Sheila doesn't come soon, let's begin/start without her. 
We generally prefer begin when we are using a more formal style. Compare: 
We will begin the meeting with a message from the President. 
Damn! It's starting to rain. 


2 cases where begin is not possible 
Start (but not begin) is used to mean: 


a 'start a journey' 
I think we ought to start at six, while the roads are empty. 


b 'start working' (for machines) 
The car won't start. 


c ‘make something start’ 
How do you start the washing machine? 
The President's wife fired the gun to start the race. 


For infinitives and -ing forms after begin and start, see 299.10. 


100 below, under, underneath, beneath 


1 "lower than’: below or under 


The prepositions below and under can both mean 'lower than'. 
Look in the cupboard below/under the sink. 


2 not directly under: below 


We prefer below when one thing is not directly under another. 
The climbers stopped 300m below the top of the mountain. 
A moment later the sun had disappeared below the horizon. 


3 covered: under 


We prefer under when something is covered or hidden by what is over it, and 
when things are touching. 

I think the cat's under the bed. 

What are you wearing under your sweater? 

The whole village is under water. (Not . . .-below-water:) 


4 measurements: below 


Below is used in measurements of temperature and height, and in other cases 
where we think of a vertical scale. 

The temperature is three degrees below zero. 

Parts of Holland are below sea level. 

The plane came down below the clouds. 

She's well below average in intelligence. > 
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‘less than’: under 


We usually use under, not below, to mean ‘less than’ or ‘younger than’. 
There were under twenty people at the lecture. 
You can't see this film if you're under 18. 


underneath 


Underneath is sometimes used as a preposition instead of under, but only for 
physical position. Compare: 

There's a mouse under(neath) the piano. 

He's still under 18. (NOT . . .-nderneath-18-) 


beneath 


Beneath is used mostly in a rather literary style. 
The ship sank slowly beneath the waves. 

It is common before abstract nouns in some fixed expressions. 
He acts as if 1 was beneath his notice. (2 not worth considering) 
Her behaviour is beneath contempt. (- really disgraceful) 


adverbs 


Below can be used as an adverb. 
We looked over the cliff at the waves crashing on the rocks below. 
Under can be used as an adverb particle (see 20) with some verbs. 
A lot of businesses are going under because of the economic crisis. 
In other cases we prefer underneath for adverbial use. 
I can't take my sweater off — I haven't got anything on underneath. 
(NOT ...-anything-on- under.) 
In a book or a paper, see below means 'look at something written later'. 


The difference between above and over is similar to the difference between below and under. 
See 6 for details. 


beside and besides 


Beside is a preposition meaning ‘at the side of', ‘by’, ‘next to’. 

Who's the big guy sitting beside Jane? 
Besides can be used like as well as (see 78), when we add new information to 
what is already known. 

Besides literature, we have to study history and philosophy. 

Who was at the party besides Jack and the Bensons? 
Besides can also be used as a discourse marker (see 157.11) meaning 'also', 'as 
well’, ‘in any case’. It is often used to add a stronger, more conclusive 
argument to what has gone before. In this case, besides usually goes at the 
beginning of a clause. 

I don't like those shoes; besides, they're too expensive. 

It's too late to go out now. Besides, it's starting to rain. 
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besides, except and apart from 


These expressions are sometimes confused. 
Besides usually adds: it is like saying with, or plus (+). 

Besides the violin, he plays the piano and the flute. (He plays three 

instruments.) 
Except subtracts: it is like saying without, or minus (-). 

I like all musical instruments except the violin. 
Apart from can be used in both senses. 

Apart from the violin, he plays the piano and the flute. (2 Besides the 

violin . . .) 

I like all musical instruments apart from the violin.(- .. . except the violin.) 
After no, nobody, nothing and similar negative words, the three expressions 
can all have the same meaning. 

He has nothing besides / except / apart from his salary. (= He only has his 


salary.) 


For the use of besides as an adverbial discourse marker, see 157.11. For beside, see 101. 
For except and except for, see 194. 


bet 


use 


I bet (you) can be used in an informal style to mean ‘I think it's probable that’. 
That is usually dropped. 
I bet (you) she's not at home. 
(More natural than I bet (you) that she's not at home.) 
I'll bet ... is also possible. 
I'll bet you she's not at home. | 


tenses 


After I bet (you), we often use a present tense to refer to the future. 
I bet (you) they don't come this evening. (or I bet (you) they won't come...) 
I bet (you) the Conservatives (will) lose. 


two objects 


When bet is used to talk about real bets, it can be followed by two objects: the 
person with whom the bet is made, and the money or thing that is bet. 
I bet you £5 it doesn't rain this week. 
My father bet my mother dinner at the Ritz that she would marry him. He 
won, but she never bought him the dinner. 
Bet is irregular (bet — bet — bet). 


better 


'recovered' 


When better means 'recovered from an illness', it can be used with completely 
or quite (unlike other comparative adjectives). 
Don't start work again until you're quite better. > 
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correcting mistakes 


We do not normally use better to correct mistakes. 
She's gone to Hungary — or rather, Poland. (Not .. .-er-better,-Poland:) 


For the structure had better, see 230. 


between and among 


between two 


We say that something is between two people, things, or groups of things. 
She was standing between Alice and Mary. 
a long valley between high mountains 
Between is often used to talk about distances or intervals. 
We need two metres between the windows. 
I'll be at the office between nine and eleven. 
Between is common before each. 
There seems to be less and less time between each birthday. 


between or among more than two 


We usually say that somebody or something is between several clearly separate 
people or things. We prefer among when somebody or something is in a group, 
a crowd or a mass of people or things which we do not see separately. 
Compare: 
— Our house is between the woods, the river and the village. 

His house is hidden among the trees. 
- I saw something between the wheels of the car. 

Your letter is somewhere among all these papers. 
Among is normal before a singular (uncountable) noun. 

They found an envelope full of money among all the rubbish. 


dividing and sharing; difference 


We can talk about dividing or sharing things between or among more than two 
people or groups. 
He divided all his money between/among his children and grandchildren. 
We shared the work between/among the five of us. 
We normally use between after difference. 
There are enormous differences between languages. 
What's the difference between ‘between’ and ‘among’? 


'one of' etc 


Among can mean ‘one of, ‘some of or ‘included in’. 
Among the first to arrive was the ambassador. 
He has a number of criminals among his friends. 
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big, large and great 


concrete nouns: usually big or large 


With concrete nouns - the names of things you can see, touch etc - we mostly 
use big and large. Big is most common in an informal style. 

Get your big feet off my flowers. 

She is a small woman, but she has very large feet. 

It was a large house, situated near the river. 


great with concrete nouns 


Great is not normally used simply to talk about physical size. In an informal 
style, it is often used with concrete nouns to mean ‘wonderful’. 
I've just got a great new flat. 
And it can also be used with meanings like 'large and impressive'. 
Great clouds of smoke rose above the burning cathedral. 
Another meaning is ‘famous’ or ‘important’. 
Do you think Napoleon was really a great man? 


abstract nouns: usually great 


Great is common with abstract nouns - the names of things you cannot see, 
touch etc. 

I have great respect for her ideas. (Nov bigharge-respect) 

His behaviour caused great annoyance. (NOT Pigfereeemoyence). 

You are making a great mistake. 

Her work showed a great improvement last year. 
Big can be used with countable abstract nouns in an informal style. 

You're making a big mistake. 

Big bargains for weekend shoppers! 
Large is used with countable abstract nouns referring to quantities, amounts 
and proportions. 

We're thinking of giving your firm a very large order. 

There was a large error in the accounts. 

She spent large sums on entertaining. 

He wrote a large part of the book while he was in hospital. 
Big and large are not generally used with uncountable nouns - but note the 
fixed expressions big business, big trouble. 


large and wide 


Large is a 'false friend' for speakers of some languages. It does not mean 
‘wide’. 


The river is 100 metres wide. (NOT ... 100-metres-darge:) 


For wide and broad, see 115. 


[a] bit 


use 


A bit is often used as an adverb with the same meaning as a little (see 329). 
She's a bit old to play with dolls, isn't she? > 
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Can you drive a bit slower? Wait a bit. 
Note that when a bit and a little are used with non-comparative adjectives, the 
meaning is usually negative or critical. 

a bit tired abit expensive a little (too) old 


(BUT NOT &-bit-kind; a-little-interesting) 
a bit of a 


A bit of a can be used before some nouns in an informal style. The meaning is 
similar to rather a (see 490). 
He's a bit of a fool, if you ask me. Tve got a bit of a problem. 


not a bit 


The informal expression not a bit means 'not at all'. 
I'm not a bit tired. Do you mind if I put some music on? ~ Not a bit. 


For a bit with comparative adjectives and adverbs, see 140. 


born and borne 
be born 


To talk about coming into the world at birth, we use the passive expression 
to be born. 

Hundreds of children are born deaf every year. 
To give a place or date of birth, we use the simple past: was/were born. 

I was born in 1936. (Nor L-am-bern-in-1936.) 

My parents were born in Scotland. 


the verb bear 


The verb bear (bore, borne) is used to talk about accepting or tolerating 
difficult experiences. It is most common in the expression can't bear (- hate, 
can't stand). 
I can't bear her voice. 
In a very formal style, bear can be used with other meanings, including 'give 
birth to’ and ‘carry’. 
She bore six children in seven years. (More normal: She had six children . . .) 
The king's body was borne away to the cathedral. 


borrow and lend 


Borrowing is taking (for a time). 
Can I borrow your bicycle? (Not €an-Hend-your-bicycle?) 


You borrow something from somebody. 

I borrowed a pound from my brother. (Not F-borrowed-my-brother-a- pound.) 
Lending (AmE also loaning) is giving (for a time). You lend something to 
somebody, or lend somebody something. 

I lent my coat to Steve, and I never saw it again. 


Lend me your comb for a minute, will you? (Nor Berrew-me-yotr-. . .) 


For lend in passive structures, see 415. 
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both 


meaning 


Both means 'each of two'. 
Both my parents were born in Scotland. 
We do not normally use both when the meaning is not 'each'. 
My two brothers carried the piano upstairs. (More natural than Both my 
brothers carried the piano upstairs — they didn't each carry it separately.) 


both and both of 


Before a noun with a determiner (e.g. the, my, these), both and both of are both 
possible. 

She's eaten both (of) the chops. Both (of) these oranges are bad. 

He lost both (of) his parents when he was a child. 
We often drop the or a possessive after both; of is not used in this case. 


She's eaten both chops. (not .. .-beth-of-ehops) 
He lost both parents when he was a child. 


the not used before both 

Note that we do not put the before both. 
both (the) children (Not the-both-ehildren) 

personal pronouns: both of 


With personal pronouns, we use both of + us/you/them. Both of us/you/them 
can be a subject or object. 
Both of them can come tomorrow. 


She’s invited both of us. Mary sends both of you her love. 
We can put both after pronouns used as objects. 
She's invited us both. Mary sends you both her love. 


But this structure is not used in complements (after be) or in short answers. 
Who broke the window - Sarah or Alice? ~ It was both of them. 
(NOT ...-them-both:) 
Who did she invite? ~ Both of us. (Nor Us-both.) 


both with a verb 


When both refers to the subject of a clause, it can go with the verb, in ‘mid- 
position' (for details of word order, see 24). 

We can both swim. Those oranges were both bad. 

The children have both gone to bed. My sisters both work in education. 
Note that these meanings can also be expressed by using both (of) with a 
subject (see above). 

Both of us can swim. Both (of) the children have gone to bed. 


negative structures 
Instead of both ... not, we normally use neither (see 372). 


Neither of them is here. (Not Beth-of-them-are-not-here.) 
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both ... and 


We often balance this structure, so that the same kind of words or expressions 
follow both and and. 

She's both pretty and clever. (adjectives) 

I spoke to both the Director and her secretary. (nouns) 

She both dances and sings. (verbs) 
However, unbalanced sentences with both ... and are common. Some people 
prefer to avoid them. 

She both dances and she sings. (both + verb; and + clause) 

I both play the piano and the violin. 
Both cannot begin a complete clause in this structure. 

You can both borrow the flat and (you can) use our car. (BUT Not Both-you 

ean-borrow-the-flat-and-you-can-use-the-ear.) 


See also either ... or (175), neither .. . nor (373) and not only .. . but also (383). 


bring and take 


speaker's/hearer's position 


We use bring for movements to the place where the speaker or hearer is, but 
we use take for movements to other places. Compare: 
- This is a nice restaurant. Thanks for bringing me here. (Nor . ..-thanksfor 
: :) 
Let's have another drink, and then I'll take you home. (Not .. .-and-then-Fil 
i :) 
— (on the phone) Can we come over on Sunday? We'll bring a picnic. 
Let's go and see Aunt May on Sunday. We can take a plcnic. 


speaker's/hearer's past or future position 


We can also use bring for a movement to a place where the speaker or hearer 
already was or will be. Compare: 
— Where's that report? ~I brought it to you when you were in Mr Allen's office. 
Don't you remember? 
I took the papers to John's office. 
— Pil arrive at the hotel at six o'clock. Can you bring the car at six-thirty? 
Can you take the car to the garage tomorrow? I won't have time. (Not Gan 
F e...) 


joining a movement 


Bring (with) can be used to talk about joining a movement of the speaker's/ 
hearer's, even if take is used for the movement itself. 
I'm taking the kids to the cinema tonight. Would you like to come with us 
and bring Susie? 


somebody else's position 


Sometimes when we are talking about somebody else (not the speaker or 
hearer), that person can become the centre of our attention. In that case, we 
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use bring for movements to the place where he/she is (or was or will be). This 
often happens in stories. 
He heard nothing for months. Then one day his brother brought him a letter. 


American English 


Americans often use bring where British English has take. 
Let's go and see Aunt May on Sunday. We can bring a picnic. 
The difference between come and go is similar. See 134. 


For other uses of take, see 576. 


bring up and educate 


Bring up and the noun upbringing are mostly used for the moral and social 
training that children receive at home. Educate and education are used for the 
intellectual and cultural training that people get at school and university. 
Lucy was brought up by her aunt and educated at the local school. 
Their kids are very badly brought up ~ always screaming and fighting. 
(NOT Their-kids-are-very-badly-educated-. . .) 
Which is better: a good upbringing and a bad education, or the opposite? 


Britain, the United Kingdom, 
the British Isles and England 


(Great) Britain is normally used to mean the island which includes England, 
Scotland and Wales; British is used for the people of these three countries. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland together are called the United Kingdom; 
some people also use Britain in this wider sense. 

The British Isles is a geographical, not a political term. It is the name for 
England, Scotland, Wales, the whole of Ireland (which includes both Northern 
Ireland and the Republic of Ireland, also called ‘Eire’), and the smaller islands 
round about. 

Note that England is only one part of Britain. Scotland and Wales are not in 
England, and Scottish and Welsh people do not like to be called 'English'. 

A very informal word for a British person is Brit. Briton is used mainly in news 
reports and newspaper headlines (e.g. THREE BRITONS DIE IN AIR CRASH), 
and to refer to the ancient inhabitants of Britain. 


broad and wide 


physical distance 


To talk about the physical distance from one side of something to the other, 
we more often use wide. 

We live in a very wide street. The car's too wide for the garage. 
Broad can also be used in this physical sense, especially in more formal 
descriptions. 

Across the broad valley, the mountains rose blue and mysterious. 

She wore a simple green dress with a broad black belt. > 
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Note also: broad shoulders; a broad back; wide eyes; a wide mouth. 
Wide is used in expressions of measurement: note the word order. 
The river is about half a mile wide. (Not .. .-wide-haif-a-mile.) 


abstract meanings 


Both words can express more abstract meanings. Common expressions: 
broad agreement (= agreement on most important points) 
broad-minded (- tolerant) broad daylight (= full, bright daylight) 
a wide variety/range (of opinions etc) 


For other common expressions with broad and wide, see a good dictionary. 


but meaning ‘except’ 


use 


We use but to mean ‘except’ after all, none, every, any, no (and everything, 
everybody, nothing, nobody, anywhere etc). 
He eats nothing but hamburgers. Everybody’s here but George. 
I've finished all the jobs but one. 
Note the expressions next but one, last but two etc (mainly BrE). 
Jackie lives next door but one. (= two houses from me) 
I was last but two in the race yesterday. 
But for expresses the idea ‘if something had not existed/happened'. 
I would have been in real trouble but for your help. 
But for the storm, I would have been home before eight. 
Note also the structure who/what should ... but (used to talk about surprising 
appearances, meetings etc). 
I walked out of the station, and who should I see but old Beryl? 
I looked under the bed, and what should I find but the keys I lost last week? 


pronouns after but 


After but, we usually use object pronouns (me, him etc). Subject pronouns 
(I, he etc) are possible in a more formal style before a verb. 
Nobody but her would do a thing like that. 
(More formal: Nobody but she . . .) 


verbs after but 


The verb form after but usually depends on what came before. Infinitives are 
normally without to. 

She's not interested in anything but skiing. (interested in ... skiing) 

That child does nothing but watch TV. (does ... watch) 
Cannot (help) but * infinitive without to is sometimes used with the meaning 
of ‘can’t help .. .ing' (see 126). Cannot but ... is very formal; cannot help 
but ... is especially common in American English. 

One cannot (help) but admire his courage. (2 One has to admire . . .) 

I can't help but wonder what's going to happen to us all. 
Infinitives with fo are used after no alternativelchoiceloption but. 

The train was cancelled, so I had no alternative but to take a taxi. 
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by (method, agent) and with (tools etc) 119 


but meaning 'only' 


In older English, but was used to mean 'only', but this is now very unusual. 
She is but a child. 


Note: but is usually pronounced /bat/, not /bat/ (see 616). 
For except, see 194. 
For buf as a conjunction and ellipsis after but, see 178. 


by: time 


not later than 


By can mean 'not later than'. 
I'll be home by five o'clock. (= at or before five) 
Can I borrow your car? ~ Yes, but I must have it back by tonight. (= tonight 
or before) 
By can also suggest the idea of ‘progress up to a particular time’. 
By the end of the meal, everybody was drunk. 
Before a verb, we use by the time (that). 
I'll be in bed by the time you get home. 
By the time that the guards realised what was happening, the gang were 
already inside the bank. 


For the difference between by and until, see 602.6. 


other meanings 


By can also be used to talk about time in the rather literary expressions by day 
and by night (= during the day/night). 
He worked by night and slept by day. 
Note also day by day, hour by hour etc. 
The situation is getting more serious day by day. (= ... each day.) 
And one can pay by the hour, by the day etc. 
In this job we're paid by the hour. 
You can hire a bicycle by the day or by the week. 


by and near 


By means ‘just at the side of; something that is by you may be closer than 
something that is near you. Compare: 

We live near the sea. (perhaps five kilometres away) 

We live by the sea. (We can see it.) 


by (method, agent) and with (tools etc) 


the difference 


By and with can both be used to say how somebody does something, but there 
is an important difference. 

We use by to talk about an action - what we do to get a result. We use with to 
talk about a tool or other object - what we use to get a result. Compare:  » 
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— I killed the spider by hitting it. (Note the -ing form after by.) 
I killed the spider with a shoe. (NoT .. .-by-a-shoe;) 
- I got where I am by hard work. ~ No you didn't. You got there with your 
wife's money. 
Without is the opposite of both by and with in these cases. Compare: 
— I got her to listen by shouting. 
It's difficult to get her to listen without shouting. 
- We'll have to get it out with a screwdriver. 
We can't get it out without a screwdriver. 
By is also used to refer to means of transport (by bus, by train etc). See 70.1. 


passive clauses 


In passive clauses, by introduces the agent - the person or thing that does the 
action (see 413). 
I was interviewed by three directors. 
My car was damaged by a falling branch. 
We generally prefer with to refer to a tool or instrument used by somebody. 
Compare: 
He was killed by a heavy stone. (This could mean ‘A stone fell and killed 
him’.) 
He was killed with a heavy stone. (This means ‘Somebody used a stone to 
kill him’.) 


call 


Call (with no object) can mean both ‘telephone’ and ‘visit’. This sometimes 
causes confusion. 
Alice called this morning. ~ You mean she came round or she phoned? 


can and could (1): introduction 


grammar 
Can and could are modal auxiliary verbs (see 353-354). 


There is no -s in the third person singular. 
She can swim very well. (NoT 5he-cans-. . .) 


Questions and negatives are made without do. 


Can you swim? (NoT De-yet-can-swirt?) 
I couldn't understand her. (Not tdidn‘t-coteid-. . .) 


After can and could, we use the infinitive of other verbs, without to. 


I can speak a little Arabic. (Not T-earrto-speak-. . .) 
Do you think she can still be working? It’s very late. 


Can and could have no infinitives or participles (te-can, canning, Lhave-ceutad 
do not exist). When necessary, we use other words, for example forms of be 
able (see 3) or be allowed (see 42). 

Id like to be able to stay here. (NOT .. .-te-ean-stay-. . .) 

You'll be able to walk soon. (Nor ¥exu'lt-earn-. . .) 
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I've always been able to play games well. (Nor fve-atways-eould-. . .) 
She's always been allowed to do what she liked. 


Could is sometimes used as the past of can. 

When I was younger I could play tennis very well. 
However, it can also be used as a less definite or conditional form of can, 
referring to the present or future (see 122.6, 124.1,4—6). 

Could I ask you something? (More polite than Can I... ?) 

What shall we do this evening? ~ We could go and see a film. 

I could get a better job if I spoke French. (= 1 would be able to...) 


Certain past ideas can be expressed by can or could followed by a perfect 
infinitive (have + past participle). For details, see 122.7, 123.5 and 124.7. 
I don't know where she can have gone. 
That was dangerous — he could have killed somebody. 


Can has two pronunciations: a strong form /kæn/ and a weak form /kan/. 
Could has a strong form /kod/ and a weak form /ked/. The weak 
pronunciation is used in most cases. For more details of strong and weak 
pronunciations, see 616. 


Contracted negative forms (see 143) are can't (pronounced /ka:nt/ in standard 
British English and /kænt/ in standard American English) and couldn't 
(/'kodnt/). Cannot is usually written as one word in British English. 


meanings 


Can and could are both used to talk about ability, to ask for and give 
permission, and to make requests and offers. 

Can you speak French? (ability) 

You can stop work early today. (permission) 

Could I have some more tea? (request) 

Can I help you? (offer) 
Could is also used to talk about the chances that something will happen, or is 
happening. Can is not used in this way. 

It could rain this afternoon. (Not Ht-ean-rain-this-afternoon.) 
Can't is not only used to talk about ability or permission; it can also express 
negative certainty (see 359.2). 

It can't be true. (= It is not possible that it is true.) 
With see, hear and some other verbs, can is used to give a kind of present 
progressive meaning. 

I can hear the sea. (Not 1-am-hearing-the-sea.) 
May and might are often used in similar ways to can and could. For the main 
differences, see 345. 


can and could (2): ability 


knowledge, skill, strength etc: / can read Italian 


We use can to say what people and things are able (or unable) to do because of 
their knowledge, skill, strength, nature, design etc. 
I can read Italian, but I can't speak it. | These roses can grow anywhere. 
Dogs can't climb trees. Can gases freeze? > 
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Henry can lift 100 kilos. My car can do 180kph. 
Be able to (see 3) is used with similar meanings, especially when we are talking 
about people's ability. 

Henry is able to lift 100 kilos. 


common or typical 


We often use can to say what is common or typical. 
Scotland can be very warm in September. 
Ann can really get on your nerves sometimes. 


possible in the situation: We can go to Paris 


We also use can to say what we are able (or unable) to do because of the 
circumstances that we are in — what is possible in the situation. 

We can go to Paris this weekend, because I don't have to work. 

I can't come out this evening: I have to see my brother. 

There are three possibilities: we can go to the police, we can talk to a lawyer, 

or we can forget all about it. 
What shall we do? ~ We can try asking Lucy for help. 
Anybody who wants to can join the club. 


past: She could read when she was four 


We use could to talk about the past. 

She could read when she was four. 

My grandmother could sing like an angel. 

My last car could do 200kph. 

In those days everybody could find a job. 

It could be quite frightening if you were alone in our big old house. 
Was able to is also possible, especially to talk about people's ability. 

She was able to read when she was four. 


past: could is not always possible 


We use could for 'general ability' - for example to say that somebody could do 
something at any time, whenever he/she wanted. 
When I was younger, I could run 10km in under 40 minutes. 
We do not normally use could to say that somebody did something on one 
occasion. Instead, we use other expressions. 
I managed to run 10km yesterday in under an hour. (Not Feould-run- 10km 
yesterday-. . .) 
How many eggs were you able to get? (NOT .. 
After six hours' climbing, we succeeded in getting to the top of the mountain. 
(NOT .. .-we-could-get-te-the-top-. . .) 
I found a really nice dress in the sale. (Nov Feould-find-. . .) 
However, we use couldn't to say that something did not happen on one 
occasion. 
I managed to find the street, but I couldn't find her house. 


other uses of could 


Could is not only past: we also use it as a 'softer', less definite form of can. 
What shall we do tomorrow? ~ Well, we could go fishing. 
When you're in Spain, you could go and see Alex. 

Could can mean 'would be able to'. 
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You could get a better job if you spoke a foreign language. 
Could is used in past indirect speech, when can was used in direct speech. 
Can you help me?~ What did you say? ~I asked if you could help me. 


could have... 


We use a special structure to talk about unrealised past ability or opportunities 
- to say that somebody was able to do something, but did not try to do it; or 
that something was possible, but did not happen. 


could have + past participle 


I could have married anybody I wanted to. 

I was so angry I could have killed her! 

Why did you jump out of the window? You could have hurt yourself 

I could have won the race if I hadn't fallen. 
This structure can be used to criticise people for not doing things. 

You could have helped me — why did you just sit and watch? 
Negative sentences suggest that somebody would not have been able to do 
something even if they had wanted or tried to. 

I couldn't have won, so I didn't go in for the race. 

I couldn't have enjoyed myself more — it was a perfect day. 
The structure is sometimes used to talk about past events which are not 
certain to have happened (like may/might have — see 339.7). 

Who sent those flowers? —- I’m not sure. It could have been your mother. 


chances: Will it happen? / Is it happening? Can not used 


We do not use can to talk about the chances (probability) that something will 
actually happen, or is actually happening. Instead, we use may (see 339). 

We may go camping this summer. (NOT We-ean-ge-. . .) 

There may be a strike next week. (Not There-can-be-. . .) 

Where's Sarah? —- She may be with Joe. (Not She-ean-be-. . .) 

Some of these desserts may contain alcohol. (Not .. .-ean-eontain-. . .) 
However, could is possible in this sense. 

It could rain later this evening, perhaps. (BUT Nor 2t-ean-rain-dater-. . .) 


I could possibly have a new job soon. (BUT NoT f-ean-possibly-have-. . .) 


For a comparison between can, could, may and might, see 345. 
For can't used to express certainty (e.g. Jt can't be true), see 359.2. 


can and could (3): ability (advanced points) 


future: can or will be able 


We use can to talk about future actions which we will be able to do because of 
present ability, present circumstances, present decisions etc. 

She can win the race tomorrow if she really tries. 

I've bought the tent, so we can go camping next weekend if we want to. 

I haven't got time today, but I can see you tomorrow. 

Can you come to a party on Saturday? 
In other cases we prefer other structures, for example will be able to. 

I'll be able to speak French at the end of this course. 


(NoT fean-speak-Trench-. . .) » 
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One day people will be able to go to the moon on holiday. 
(or it will be possible to go...) 


could in the past 


Could is not normally used to say that somebody did something on one 
occasion in the past (see 122.5). 
I managed to buy a really nice coat yesterday. (Not leould-buy-a-really-nice 
eoat-yesterday.) 
However, could can refer to one occasion with certain verbs; see, hear, taste, 
feel, smell, understand, remember and guess (see 125), 

I could smell something burning. | I could understand everything she said. 
And we can use could to talk about one occasion with words like hardly or 
only, that have a negative sense. 

She could hardly believe her eyes. I could only get six eggs. 

Could can also sometimes refer to one occasion in subordinate clauses. 

I'm so glad that you could come. 


languages and instruments: She speaks Greek 


We often leave out can when we are talking about the ability to speak 
languages or to play instruments. 

She speaks Greek. / She can speak Greek. 

Do/Can you play the piano? 


can/could always 


Can/could always can mean ‘can/could ... if there is nothing better’. 
I don't know what to get Mark for his birthday. ~ Well, you can always give 
him a book token. 
What are we going to eat? ~ We could always warm up that soup. 


could have ... for present situations 


Could have + past participle can refer to present situations which were 
possible but have not been realised. 
He could have been Prime Minister now if he hadn't decided to leave politics. 
We could have spent today at the seaside, but we thought it was going to 
rain, so we decided not to. 


can and could (4): 
interpersonal uses (permission, requests etc) 


asking for and giving permission: Can /...? 


We use can to ask for and give permission. 

Can I ask you something? ~ Yes, of course you can. 

You can go now if you want to. 
Can't is used to refuse permission (often with other words to soften the 
refusal.) 

Can I have some more cake? ~ No, I'm afraid you can't. 
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We also use could to ask for permission; it is more polite or formal than can. 
We do not use could to give or refuse permission (it suggests respect, so is 
more natural in asking for permission than in giving it.) 

Could I ask you something? ~ Yes, of course you can. (NOT .. .-ef-eourse-you 

could.) 

May and might are also used to ask and give permission (see 340). They are 
more formal than can/could. Some people consider them more ‘correct’, but 
in fact can and could are normally preferred in informal educated usage. 


talking about permission: Can everybody park here? 


Can and could are also used to talk about permission that has already been 

given or refused, and about things that are (not) allowed by rules and laws. 

(Note that may is not normally used to talk about rules and laws — see 340.3.) 
She said I could come as often as I liked. 


Can everybody park here? (Not May -everybedy-park here?) 
past: could is not always possible 


In talking about the past, we use could to say that somebody had permission to 
do something at any time (‘general permission’), but we do not use could to 
talk about permission for one particular action in the past. Compare: 

When I was a child, I could watch TV whenever I wanted to. 

Yesterday evening, Peter was allowed to watch TV for an hour. (NOT .. Peter 

:) 

But could not can be used to talk about one particular action. 

Peter couldn't watch TV yesterday because he was naughty. 
(The difference between could and was/were allowed is similar to the 
difference between could and was! were able — see 122.5.) 


could = ‘would be allowed’ 


Could has a conditional use (= would be allowed). 
He could borrow my car if he asked. 

Could have + past participle means ‘would have been allowed’. 
I could have kissed her if I'd wanted to. 


offers 


We often use can when we offer to do things for people. 

Can I carry your bag? ( = Would you like me to ...) Oh, thank you. 

I can baby-sit for you this evening if you like. ~ No, it's all right, thanks. 
Could is possible if we want an offer to sound less definite. 

I cóuld mend your bicycle for you, if that would help. 


requests, orders and suggestions 


We can use can and could to ask or tell people to do things. Could is more 
polite, more formal or less definite, and is often used for making suggestions. 
Can you put the children to bed? 
Could you lend me five pounds until tomorrow? 
Do you think you could help me for a few minutes? 
When you've finished the washing-up you can clean the kitchen. Then you 
could iron the clothes, if you like. 
If you haven't got anything to do you could sort out your photos. » 
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criticisms 

Could can be used to criticise people for not doing things. 
You could ask before you borrow my car. 

Could have + past participle is used for criticisms about the past. 
You could have told me you were getting married. 


For the use of might in similar cases, see 344. 


indirect speech 


Could is used in past indirect speech, when can was used in direct speech. 
Can you give me a hand? ~ What? ~I asked if you could give me a hand. 


can and could (5): with see, hear, etc 


see, hear, feel, smell, taste 


When these verbs refer to perception (receiving information through the eyes, 
ears etc), we do not normally use progressive forms. To talk about seeing, 
hearing etc at a particular moment, we often use can see, can hear etc 
(especially in British English). 

I can see Susan coming. (Nor Zmcseeing-. . .) 

Can you hear somebody coming up the stairs? 

What did you put in the stew? I can taste something funny. 

Suddenly she realised she could smell something burning. 
In American English, / see/hear etc are common in this sense. 


guess, tell 


Can and could are often used with guess and with tell (meaning see, know). 
Can/could are not normally used with know in the sense of ‘find out’ 
(see 313.5). 

I could guess what she wanted. 

You can tell he's Irish from his accent. (Nor Yet-ean-know-. . .) 


understand, follow, remember 


Can/could is often used with these verbs too. It does not always add very much 
to the meaning. 

I can't/don't understand what she's talking about. 

Do/Can you follow what he's saying? 

I (can) remember your grandfather. 


can't help 


If you say that you cannot/can't help doing something, you mean that you 
can't stop yourself, even if you don't want to do it. 

She's a selfish woman, but somehow you can't help liking her. 

Excuse me — I couldn't help overhearing what you said. 

Sorry I broke the cup - I couldn't help it. 
Can't help can be followed by but + infinitive without to (see 116.3), with the 
same meaning as can't help .. .ing. This is common in American English. 

I can’t help but wonder what I should do next. 
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care: take care (of), care (about) and care for 


take care of 


Take care of normally means 'look after' or 'take responsibility for'. 
Nurses take care of people in hospital. 

It's no good giving Peter a rabbit: he's too young to take care of it properly. 
Ms Savage takes care of marketing, and I'm responsible for production. 
Take care (without a preposition) means 'be careful'. Some people use it as a 

formula when saying goodbye. 
Take care when you're crossing the road, children. 
Bye, Ruth. ~ Bye, Mike. Take care. 


care (about) 


Care (about) is used to say whether you feel something is important to you. 
This is very common in negative sentences. About is used before an object, but 
is usually left out before a conjunction. 
Most people care about other people's opinions. 
(NOT ...take-eare-of / : 
I don't care whether it rains — I'm happy. 
I'll never speak to you again. ~ I don't care. 
Your mother's upset with you. ~I couldn't care less. {= I don't care at all.) 


) 


care for 


Care for can be used to mean 'look after'. 

He spent years caring for his sick mother. 
Another meaning is ‘like’ or ‘be fond of’, but this is not very common in 
modern English. 

I don't much care for strawberries. 


changes: become, get, go, grow, etc 


Become, get, go, come, grow and turn can all be used with similar meanings to 
talk about changes. The differences between them are complicated - they 
depend partly on grammar, partly on meaning and partly on fixed usage. 


become dark, become a pilot etc 


Become can be used before adjectives and noun phrases. 
It was becoming very dark. 
What do you have to do to become a pilot? 
Become is not usually used to talk about single deliberate actions. 


Please get ready now. (Not Please-become-ready-now.) 
get dark, younger etc 
Get (informal) is very common before adjectives (without nouns). 
It was getting very dark. (informal) 
You get younger every day. (informal) 
Get can also be used before past participles like lost, broken, dressed, married. 
They got married in 1986, and got divorced two years later. > 
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We generally use go, not get, to talk about changes of colour and some changes 
for the worse (like go mad) - see paragraph 4 below. 
Get is not normally used before nouns to talk about changes. 


I became a grandfather last week. (Nor Fgot-a-grandfather-. . .) 


For get used to, see 605. 


get « infinitive 


We can sometimes use get with an infinitive to talk about a gradual change. 
After a few weeks I got to like the job better. 
She's nice when you get to know her. 


go red, go mad etc 


Go can be used before adjectives to talk about change, especially in an 
informal style. This is common in two cases. 


a colours 
Go (and not get) is used to talk about changes of colour. 


Leaves go brown in autumn. (Not Eeaves-get-brown-. . .) 

She went white with anger. 

Suddenly everything went black and 1 lost consciousness. 
Other examples: go blue with cold | red with embarrassment | green with envy. 
Turn can also be used in these cases (see below), and so can grow when the 
change is gradual. Go is more informal than turn and grow. 


b changes for the worse 


Go (not usually get) is used before adjectives in some expressions that refer to 
changes for the worse. People go mad (BrE), crazy, deaf, blind, grey or bald; 
horses go lame; machines go wrong, iron goes rusty, meat, fish or vegetables go 
bad; cheese goes mouldy, milk goes off or sour; bread goes stale; beer, 
lemonade, musical instruments and car tyres go flat. 

He went bald in his twenties. The car keeps going wrong. 
Note that we use get, not go, with old, tired and ill. 


come true etc 


Come is used in a few fixed expressions to talk about things finishing up all 
right. The most common are come true and come right. 
I'll make all your dreams come true. 
Trust me — it will all come right in the end. 
Come + infinitive can be used to talk about changes in mental state or attitude. 
I slowly came to realise that she knew what she was doing. 
You will come to regret your decision. 


grow old etc 


Grow is used before adjectives especially to talk about slow and gradual 
changes. It is more formal than get or go, and a little old-fashioned or literary. 
Without noticing it he grew old. 
When they grew rich they began to drop their old friends. 
As the weather grows colder, my thoughts turn to holidays in the sun. 
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Grow + infinitive can be used (like come + infinitive) to talk about changes in 
attitude, especially if these are gradual. 
He grew to accept his stepmother, but he never grew to love her. 


turn red etc 


Turn is used mostly for visible or striking changes of state. It is common before 
colour words (and is not so informal as go). 
She turned bright red and ran out of the room. 
He turns nasty after he's had a couple of drinks. 
We can use turn before numbers to talk about important changes of age. 
I turned fifty last week. It's all downhill from now on. 
Turn into is used before nouns. 
He's a lovely man, but when he gets jealous he turns into a monster. 
A girl has to kiss a lot of frogs before one of them turns into a prince. 
Turn to and turn into can both be used before the names of materials. 
Everything that King Midas touched turned (in)to gold. 
They stood there as if they had been turned (in)to stone. 
To talk about a change of occupation, religion, politics etc, we sometimes use 
turn with a noun (with no preposition or article) or an adjective. 
He worked in a bank for thirty years before turning painter. 
Towards the end of the war he turned traitor. 
At the end of her life she turned Catholic. 
Turn (in)to can also be used to talk about changing one thing into another. 
In the Greek legend, Circe turned men into pigs. 


fall ill etc 


Fall is used to mean ‘become’ in fail ill, fall asleep and fall in love. 


verbs related to adjectives: thicken, brighten etc 


A number of verbs which are related to adjectives have meanings like 'get 
more ...' or ‘make more ...’. Many of them end in -en. Examples: 
The fog thickened. They're widening the road here. 
The weather's beginning to brighten up. His eyes narrowed. 
Could you shorten the sleeves on this jacket? 


no change: stay, keep, remain 


To talk about things not changing, we can use stay, keep or remain before 
adjectives. Remain is more formal. 
How do you manage to stay young and fit? Keep calm. 
I hope you will always remain so charming. 
Stay and remain are also sometimes used before noun phrases. 
Promise me you will always stay/remain my little boy. 
Keep can be used before -ing forms. 
Keep smiling whatever happens. 


For other uses of the words discussed in this section, see a good dictionary. 
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city and town 


Most people simply use city to talk about large and important towns - 
examples in the UK are Belfast, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Liverpool and London. 

City can be used in a more exact way to talk about a town that has been given a 
special status by the king or queen (in Britain) or by the state (in some other 
English-speaking countries). 


cleft sentences (1): What | need is a holiday 


We can emphasise particular words and expressions by putting everything into 
a kind of relative clause except the words we want to emphasise: this makes 
them stand out. These structures are called 'cleft sentences' by grammarians 
(cleft means ‘divided’). They are useful in writing (because we cannot use 
intonation for emphasis in written language), but they are also common in 
speech. 


Mary is the person who ...; What I need is... 


The words to be emphasised are joined to the relative clause by is/was and an 
expression like the person who, or what (- the thing that). 
We can put the words to be emphasised first or last in the sentence. Compare: 
— MARY kept a pig in the garden shed. 

Mary was the person who kept a pig in the garden shed. 

The person who kept a pig in the garden shed was Mary. 
~ Mary kept A PIG in the garden shed. 

A pig was what Mary kept in the garden shed. 

What Mary kept in the garden shed was a pig. 
- Phil is THE SECRETARY. 

The secretary is what Phil is. 

What Phil is is the secretary. 
Instead of the person or what, we can use less general expressions. 

You're the woman (that) I'll always love best. 

Casablanca is a film (that) I watch again and again. 
A what-clause is normally considered to be singular; if it begins a cleft 
sentence it is followed by is/was. But a plural verb is sometimes possible 
before a plural noun in an informal style. 

What we want is/are some of those cakes. 


For more information about what-clauses, see 497. 


the place where ...; the day when ...; the reason why ... 
We can use these expressions to emphasise a place, time or reason. 
- Mary kept a pig IN THE GARDEN SHED. 

The garden shed was the place where Mary kept a pig. 

The place where Mary kept a pig was the garden shed. 
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— Jake went to London ON TUESDAY to see Colin. 
Tuesday was the day when/that Jake went to London to see Colin. 
The day when Jake went to London to see Colin was Tuesday. 
- Jake went to London on Tuesday TO SEE COLIN. 
To see Colin was the reason why Jake went to London on Tuesday. 
The reason why Jake went to London on Tuesday was to see Colin. 
The place, the day or the reason can be dropped in an informal style, especially 
in the middle of a sentence. 
Spain's where we're going this year. 
Why I'm here is to talk about my plans. (More formal: The reason why I'm 
here is...) 


emphasising verbs: What he did was ... 


When we want to emphasise a verb (or an expression beginning with a verb), 
we have to use a more complicated structure with what... do. Infinitives with 
and without to are possible. 
— He SCREAMED. 
What he did was (to) scream. 
— She WRITES SCIENCE FICTION. 
What she does is (to) write science fiction. 
Instead of an infinitive, we often use subject + verb in an informal style. 
What she does is, she writes science fiction. 
What I'll do is, I'll phone John and ask his advice. 


emphasising a whole sentence 


A whole sentence can be given extra emphasis by using a cleft structure with 
what and the verb happen. Compare: 

The car broke down. 

What happened was (that) the car broke down. 


other structures 


All (that), and expressions with thing, can be used in cleft sentences. 

All I want is a home somewhere. All you need is love. 

All (that) I did was (to) touch the window, and it broke. 

The only thing I remember is a terrible pain in my head. 

The first thing was to make some coffee. 

My first journey abroad is something I shall never forget. 
Time expressions can be emphasised with It was not until... and It was only 
when .... 

It was not until I met you that I knew real happiness. 

It was only when I read her letter that 1 realised what was happening. 
At the beginning of a cleft sentence, this and that often replace emphasised 
here and there. Compare: 


- You pay here. — We live there. 
This is where you pay. That's where we live. 
(or Here is where you pay.) (or There's where we live.) 


For more about question-word clauses, see 485. 
For more general information about sentence structure and the arrangement of information in 
sentences, see 512. 
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cleft sentences (2): it was my secretary who ... 


preparatory it 
We can use preparatory it (see 446) in cleft sentences. The words to be 
emphasised are usually joined to the relative clause by that. 
Compare: 
My secretary sent the bill to Mr Harding yesterday. 
It was my secretary that sent the bill to Mr Harding yesterday. 
(not somebody else) 
It was the bill that my secretary sent to Mr Harding yesterday. 
(not something else) 
It was Mr Harding that my secretary sent the bill to yesterday. 
(not to somebody else) 
It was yesterday that my secretary sent the bill to Mr Harding. 
(not another day) 
Negative structures are also possible. 
It wasn't my husband that sent the bill... 
Who is possible instead of that when a personal subject is emphasised. 
It was my secretary who sent... 
When a plural subject is emphasised, the verb is plural. 
It was the students that were angry ... (NOT .. .-that-was-angry-. . .) 
The verb cannot be emphasised with this structure: we cannot say 


It is | who ...; It is me that... 


When an emphasised subject is a pronoun, there are two possibilities. 
Compare: 
— It is I who am responsible. (formal) 

It's me that’s/who’s responsible. (informal) 
— It is you who are in the wrong. (formal) 

It's you that's in the wrong. (informal) 
To avoid being either too formal or too informal in this case, we could say, 
for example, 

I'm the person / the one who's responsible. 


close and shut 


use 


Close /kleoz/ and shut can often be used with the same meaning. 
Open your mouth and close/shut your eyes. 
I can't close/shut the window. Can you help me? 
The shop closes/shuts at five o'clock. 
You can shut, but not close, somebody/something in or out of a place. 
I shut the letters in my desk drawer and locked it. (Not Felosed-the-etters.. . .) 
She shut him out of the house. 
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past participles 
The past participles closed and shut can be used as adjectives. 
The post office is closed/shut on Saturday afternoon. 


Shut is not usually used before a noun. 
a closed door (Not a-shut-door) closed eyes (Not shut-eyes) 


cases where close is preferred 


We prefer close for slow movements (like flowers closing at night), and close is 
more common in a formal style. 
As we watched, he closed his eyes for the last time. 
Compare: 
Close your mouth, please. (dentist to patient) 
Shut your mouth! (a rude way of saying ‘Be quiet!) 
We close roads, railways etc (channels of communication). And we close 
(= end) letters, bank accounts, meetings etc. 


cloth and clothes 


Cloth (pronounced /k100/) is material made from wool, cotton etc, used for 
making clothes, curtains, soft furnishings and so on. (In informal English, it is 
more common to say material or fabric.) 

His suits were made of the most expensive cloth. 
A cloth is a piece of material used for cleaning, covering things etc. 

Could you pass me a cloth? I've spilt some milk on the floor. 
Clothes (pronounced /kləvðz/) are things you wear: skirt, trousers etc. Clothes 
has no singular; instead of a-eiothe, we say something to wear or an article | a 
piece of clothing. 

I must buy some new clothes; I haven't got anything to wear. 


come and go 


speaker's/hearer's position 


We use come for movements to the place where the speaker or hearer is. 
Maria, would you come here, please? -- I'm coming. (NOT ...-rm-going.) 
When did you come to live here? 

(on the phone): Can I come and see you? 

We use go for movements to other places. 

I want to go and live in Greece. Let's go and see Peter and Diane. 
In 1577, he went to study in Rome. 


speaker's/hearer's past or future position 


We can use come for a movement to a place where the speaker or hearer 
already was or will be at the time of the movement. Compare: > 
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~ What time did I come to see you in the office yesterday? 
I went to John's office yesterday, but he wasn't in. 

- Will you come and visit me in hospital when I have my operation? 
He's going into hospital next week. 

- Susan can't come to your birthday party. 
She's going to see her mother. 


joining a movement 


Come (with) can be used to talk about joining a movement of the speaker's/ 
hearer's, even if go is used for the movement itself. 
We're going to the cinema tonight. Would you like to come with us? 


somebody else's position 


Sometimes when we are talking about somebody else (not the speaker or 
hearer), that person can become the centre of our attention. In that case, we 
use come for movements to the place where he/she is (or was or will be). This 
often happens in stories. 

He waited till four o'clock, but she didn't come. 


come to; come from 


Come to can mean arrive at. 
Carry straight on till you come to a crossroads. 
Come from is used (in the present) to say where people's homes are or were. 
She comes from Scotland, but her mother's Welsh. 
Originally I come from Hungary, but I've lived here for twenty years. 
(noT Originally-T-camefrom-Hungary-. . .) 
The difference between bring and take is similar. See 112. 


For comelgo and . . ., see 53. 
For come/go . . .ing, see 228. For been = comei gone, see 95. 


comparison (1): structures 


Various words and structures can be used for comparing. 


similarity and identity: as, like, so do I, too, the same, etc 


If we want to say that people, things, actions or events are similar, we can use 
as or like (see 326); so/neither do I and similar structures (see 541); or adverbs 
such as too, also and as well (see 46). To say that they are identical, we can use 
the same (as) (see 503). 

He liked working with horses, as his father did. 

Your sister looks just like you. |The papers were late and the post was too. 

She likes music, and so do I. His eyes are just the same colour as mine. 


equality: as ... as 


To say that people, things etc are equal in a particular way, we often use the 
structure as (much/many) ... as (see 136). 
My hands were as cold as ice. I earn as much money as you. 
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inequality: more ... than; older ... than; most, oldest, etc 


To say that people, things etc are unequal in a particular way, we can use 
comparative adjectives and adverbs, or more + adjective/adverb (see 137-141). 
He's much older than her. The baby's more attractive than you. 
To say which one of a group is outstanding in a particular way, we can use a 

superlative or most + adjective/adverb (see 137-141). 
You're the laziest and most annoying person in the whole office. 


inequality: less, least; not so/as ... as 


We can also talk about inequality by looking at the ‘lower’ end of the scale. 
One possibility is to use less (than) (see 320) or least (see 318). 
The baby's less ugly than you. 
I want to spend the least possible time working. 
In informal usage, we more often use not so... as or not as... as (see 136). 
The baby's not so ugly as you. 


comparison (2): as ... as; as much/many as 


use 
We use as... as to say that people or things are equal in some way. 
She's as tall as her brother. Is it as good as you expected? 


She speaks French as well as the rest of us. 


negative structures 


After not, we can use so ... as instead of as ... as. 
He's not as/so friendly « as she is. (more informal than He's less friendly . . .) 


as ... as + adjective/adverb 


Note the structure as ... as + adjective/adverb. 
Please get here as soon as possible. 
I'll spend as much as necessary. You're as beautiful as ever. 


pronouns after as 


In an informal style we can use object pronouns (me, him etc) after as. 
She doesn't sing as well as me. 
In a formal style, we prefer subject + verb after as. 
She doesn't sing as well as I do. 
A subject form without a verb (e.g. as well as he) is unusual in this structure in 
modem English. 


as much/many ... as 


We can use as much/many ... as to talk about quantity. 
I haven't got as much money as I thought. 
We need as many people as possible. 
As much/many can be used without following nouns. 
I ate as much as 1 could. She didn't catch as many as she'd hoped. 
And as much ... can be used as an adverb. 
You ought to rest as much as possible. > 
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emphatic use: as much as 80kg 


As muchi many as can be used before a number to mean ‘the large amount/ 
quantity'. 

Some of these fish can weigh as much as 80kg. 

There are sometimes as many as 40 students in the classes. 
As little/ few can be used to mean ‘the small amount/quantity'. 

You can fly to Paris for as little as 20 euros. 


half as ... as etc 


Half, twice, three times etc can be used before as ... as. 
You're not half as clever as you think you are. 
I'm not going out with a man who's twice as old as me. 
It took three times as long as I expected. (or... three times longer than I 
expected — see 141.3) 


modification 


Before as ... as we can use (not) nearly, almost, just, nothing like, every bit, 
exactly, not quite. 
It's not nearly as cold as yesterday. He's just as strong as ever. 
You're nothing like as bad-tempered as you used to be. 
She's every bit as beautiful as her sister. 
I'm not quite as tired as I was last week. 


infinitives 
Where as... as is used with two infinitives, the second is often without to. 
It's as easy to do it right as (to) do it wrong. 


tenses 


In as... as-clauses (and other kinds of as-clauses), a present tense is often 
used to refer to the future, and a past tense can have a conditional meaning 
(see 580). 

We'll get there as soon as you do/will. 

If you married me, I'd give you as much freedom as you wanted. 


leaving out the second part 


The second part of the as ... as or so... as structure can be left out when the 
meaning is clear from what comes before. 

The train takes 40 minutes. By car it'll take you twice as long. 

I used to think he was clever. Now I'm not so sure. 
In cases like this, not so is much more common than not as. 


traditional expressions 


We use the structure as... as... in a lot of traditional comparative 
expressions. 
as cold as ice as hard as nails 
as black as night as ... as hell 
The first as can be dropped in these expressions in an informal style. 
She's hard as nails. 
I'm tired as hell of listening to your problems. 
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Note that as is usually pronounced /9z/ (see 616). 

For as long as, see 75. For as well as, see 78. 

For the word order in sentences like She's as good a dancer as her brother, see 14. 
For as replacing subject or object (e.g. as many people as want it), see 581. 

For other comparative structures, see 137-141. 


comparison (3): 
comparative and superlative adjectives 


One-syllable adjectives normally have comparatives and superlatives ending 
in -er, -est. Some two-syllable adjectives are similar; others have more and 
most. Longer adjectives have more and most. 


one-syllable adjectives (regular comparison) 


Adjective Comparative Superlative 
older oldest | 


Most adjectives: 


taller tallest 
+ -er, -est. 


cheaper cheapest 


later latest Adjectives ending in -e 
nicer nicest + -r, -St. 


One vowel + one consonant: 


bigger biggest double consonant. 


fatter fattest | 
thinner thinnest 


Note the pronunciation of: 

younger /l'jange(r)/ youngest /‘jangist/ 
longer/'lngge(r)/ longest /‘longtst/ 
stronger /‘stronga(r)/ strongest /‘stroygist/ 


irregular comparison 


Adjective Comparative Superlative 


better best 
worse worst 
worse 


farther! further farthest/furthest 
(see 201) 


older! elder oldest! eldest 
(see 176) 
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The determiners little and much/ many have irregular comparatives and 
superlatives: 

little (see 329) less (see 320) least (see 318) 

much/many (see 357) more (see 355) most (see 356) 
Few has two possible comparatives and superlatives: fewer/less and fewest/ 
least. See 320, 318. 


two-syllable adjectives 


Adjectives ending in -y have -ier and -iest. 

happy happier happiest 

easy easier easiest 
Some other two-syllable adjectives can have -er and -est, especially adjectives 
ending in an unstressed vowel, /1/ or /a(r)/. 

narrow narrower narrowest 


simple simpler simplest 
clever cleverer cleverest 
quiet quieter quietest 


With many two-syllable adjectives (e.g. polite, common), -er/-est and more! 
most are both possible. With others (including adjectives ending in -ing, -ed, 
-ful and -less), only more/ most is possible. In general, the structure with more/ 
most is becoming more common. To find out the normal comparative and 
superlative for a particular two-syllable adjective, check in a good dictionary. 


longer adjectives 


Adjectives of three or more syllables have more and most. 
intelligent ^ more intelligent — most intelligent 
practical more practical most practical 
beautiful more beautiful most beautiful 
Words like unhappy (the opposites of two-syllable adjectives ending in -y) are 
an exception: they can have forms in -er and -est. 
unhappy unhappier / more unhappy unhappiest / most unhappy 
untidy untidier / more untidy untidiest / most untidy 
Some compound adjectives like good-looking or well-known have two possible 
comparatives and superlatives. 


good-looking better-looking best-looking 

OR more good-looking most good-looking 
well-known better-known best-known 

oR More well-known most well-known 


more, most with short adjectives 


Sometimes more/most are used with adjectives that normally have -er/-est. 
This can happen, for example, when a comparative is not followed 
immediately by than; forms with -er are also possible. 

The road's getting more and more steep. (OR... steeper and steeper.) 
When we compare two descriptions (saying that one is more suitable or 
accurate than another), we use more; comparatives with -er are not possible. 

He's more lazy than stupid. (NoT He'sazier-than-stupid.) 

In a rather formal style, most can be used with adjectives expressing approval 
and disapproval (including one-syllable adjectives) to mean ‘very’. 
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Thank you very much indeed. That is most kind of you. (NOT ...-Fhat-is 
- J 
Real, right, wrong and like always have more and most. 
She's more like her mother than her father. (Not .. .liker-her-mother-. ..) 


For information about how to use comparatives and superlatives, see 139, 141. 
For modification of comparatives and superlatives (e.g. much older, far the best), see 140. 


comparison (4): 
comparative and superlative adverbs 


Most comparative and superlative adverbs are made with more and most. 

Could you talk more quietly? (NoT ... 
Adverbs that have the same form as adjectives (see 27), and a few others, have 
comparatives and superlatives with -er and -est. The most common are: fast, 
early, late, hard, long, near, high, low, soon, well (better, best), badly (worse, 
worst), and in informal English easy, slow, loud and quick. 

Can't you drive any faster? Can you come earlier? 

Talk louder. (informal) 

We've all got terrible voices, but I sing worst of all. 
Note also the irregular comparatives and superlatives of far (farther!further, 
farthesti furthest, see 201), much (more, most, see 355 and 356), little (less, least, 
see 320 and 318). 


For the use of comparatives and superlatives, see the following sections. 


comparison (5): 
using comparatives and superlatives 


than 


After comparatives we use than, not that or as. 
Today's hotter than yesterday. (NoT .. .-hotter-that-. .. on . . .-hotter-as-. . .) 


the difference between comparatives and superlatives 


We use a comparative to compare one person, thing, action, event or group 
with another person, thing etc. We use a superlative to compare somebody/ 
something with the whole group that he/she/it belongs to. 
Compare: 
- Mary's taller than her three sisters. 
Mary's the tallest of the four girls. (Not . . .-the-taller-. . .) 
— Your accent is worse than mine. 
Your accent is the worst in the class. (NOT . . .-the-werse-. . .) 
- He plays better than everybody else in the team. 
He's the best in the team. > 
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groups with two members 


When a group only has two members, we sometimes use a comparative 
instead of a superlative. 
I like Betty and Maud, but I think Maud's the nicer/nicest of the two. 
I'll give you the bigger/biggest steak: I'm not very hungry. 
Some people feel that a superlative is incorrect in this case. 


double comparatives: fatter and fatter, more and more slowly 


We can use double comparatives to say that something is changing. 
I'm getting fatter and fatter. 


We're going more and more slowly. (NoT . . .-ore-slowly-and-more-slowly:) 


the ... the... 


We can use comparatives with the... the... to say that things change or vary 
together. 
Word order (in both clauses): 


the + comparative expression + subject + verb 


The older I get, the happier I am. (Not Older--get,-more-T-am-happy.) 
The more dangerous it is, the more 1 like it. 
(nort The-more-it-is-dangerous.-. . .) 

The more I study, the less I learn. 
More can be used with a noun in this structure. 

The more money he makes, the more useless things he buys. 
In longer structures, that is sometimes used before the first verb. 

The more information that comes in, the more confused the picture is. 
A short form of this structure is used in the expression The more the merrier, 
and in sentences ending the better. 

How do you like your coffee? ~ The stronger the better. 
Note that in this structure, the word the is not really the definite article — it was 
originally a form of the demonstrative pronoun, meaning 'by that much'. 


than me; than I (am) 


In an informal style, object pronouns (me etc) are used after than. In a more 
formal style, subject pronouns (/ etc) are used (usually with verbs). 
She's older than me. (informal) She is older than I (am). (formal) 


the happiest man in the world 


After superlatives, we do not usually use of with a singular word referring to a 
place or group. 
I'm the happiest man in the world. (Not .. .-of-the-world:) 
She's the fastest player in the team. (Nort . . .-of the-team:) 
But of can be used before plurais, and before lot. 
She's the fastest player of them all. He's the best of the lot. 
Note also the structure with possessive 's. 
He thinks he's the world's strongest man. 
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than anybody; the best ... ever 


‘Non-affirmative’ words like ever, yet and any (see 381) often follow 
comparatives and superlatives. 

You're more stubborn than anybody I know. 

It's the best book I’ve ever read. This is my hardest job yet. 


For the formation of comparatives and superlatives, see 137. 
For tenses after than, see 580. 
For the first! second! best etc + present/past perfect, see 591. 


comparison (6): much, far etc with comparatives 
and superlatives 


much, far etc with comparatives 


We cannot use very with comparatives. Instead, we use, for example, much, 
far, very much, a lot (informal), lots (informal), any and no (see 57), rather, a 
little, a bit (informal), and even. 


My boyfriend is much/far older than me. (NoT .. .-very-older-than-me:) 
Russian is much/far more difficult than Spanish. 


very much nicer rather more quickly 

a bit more sensible (informal) She looks no older than her daughter. 

a lot happier (informal) a little less expensive 

Is your mother any better? Your cooking is even worse than Harry's. 


Quite cannot be used with comparatives except in the expression quite better, 
meaning 'recovered from an illness' (see 104.1). Any, no, a bit and a lot are not 
normally used to modify comparatives before nouns. 

There are much/far nicer shops in the town centre. (BUT NOT .. .-a-bit-nieer 


shops-. . .) 
many more/less/fewer 


When more (see 355) modifies a plural noun, it is modified by many instead of 
much. Compare: 

much / far / a lot etc more money 

many / far / a lot etc more opportunities 
Many is sometimes used to modify less (before a plural noun) and fewer, but 
this is unusual; far, a lot etc are more common. 

far less words (more common than many less words) 

a lot fewer accidents (more common than many fewer accidents) 


much, by far, quite etc with superlatives 


Superlatives can be modified by much and by far, and by other adverbs of 
degree such as quite (meaning ‘absolutely’), almost, practically, nearly and 
easily. 

He's much the most imaginative of them all. 

She's by far the oldest. 

We're walking by far the slowest. 

He's quite the most stupid man I've ever met. 

I'm nearly the oldest in the firm. 

This is easily the worst party I've been to this year. » 
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very with superlatives 


Note the special use of very to emphasise superlatives and first, next and last. 
Bring out your very best wine — Michael's coming to dinner. 
You're the very first person I've spoken to today. 
This is your very last chance. 


For modification of too, see 595.3. 


comparison (7): advanced points 


comparative meaning ‘relatively’, ‘more than average’ 


Comparatives can suggest ideas like ‘relatively’, ‘more than average’. Used like 
this, comparatives make a less clear and narrow selection than superlatives. 
Compare: 
There are two classes — one for the cleverer students and one for the slower 
learners. 
The cleverest students were two girls from York. 
Comparatives are often used in advertising to make things sound less definite. 
less expensive clothes for the fuller figure 
(Compare cheap clothes for fat people) 


all/any/none the + comparative 


All the + comparative suggests the idea of ‘even more ...’. 
1 feel all the better for that swim. 
Her accident made it all the more important to get home fast. 
Any and none can be used in similar structures. 
He didn't seem to be any the worse for his experience. 
He explained it all carefully, but I was still none the wiser. 
Note that this structure is used mainly to express abstract ideas. We would not 
say, for example, Those pills have made him all the slimmer. 
In this structure, the was originally a demonstrative, meaning ‘by that’. 


three times ...er etc 


Instead of three/four etc times as much (see 136.7), we can use three/four etc 
times + comparative. 

She can walk three times faster than you. 

It was ten times more difficult than I expected. 
Note that twice and half are not possible in this structure. 

She's twice as lively as her sister. (NOT .. .-twiee-livelier-. . .) 


words left out after than 


Than often replaces a subject or object pronoun or an adverbial expression, 
rather like a relative pronoun or adverb (see 581). 
She spent more money than was sensible. (Not .. .-than-it-was-sensible:) 
There were more people than we had expected. (not ...~than-we-had 
expected-them:-) 
I love you more than she does. (Not .. .-than-how-mueh-she-dees.) 
(In some English dialects, the above sentences would be constructed with 
than what.) 
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the youngest person to ... 


After a superlative, an infinitive can mean the same as a relative clause. 
She's the youngest person ever to swim the Channel. (= ... the youngest 
person who has ever swum ...) 
This structure is also common after first, last and next. 
Who was the first woman to climb Everest? 
The next to speak was Mrs Fenshaw. 
Note that this structure is only possible in cases where the noun with the 
superlative (or first etc) has a subject relationship with the following verb. In 
other cases, infinitives cannot be used. 
Is this the first time that you have stayed here? (Not . . .-the-first-time-feryou 
to-stay-here: time is not the subject of stay.) 


the with superlatives 


Nouns with superlative adjectives normally have the article the. 
It's the best book I’ve ever read. 
After link verbs, superlative adjectives also usually have the, though it is 
sometimes dropped in an informal style. 
I'm the greatest. Which of the boys is (the) strongest? 
This dictionary is (the) best. 
The cannot be dropped when a superlative is used with a defining expression. 
This dictionary is the best I could find. (Nov This-dietionary-is-best-T-eould 
find.) 
However, we do not use the with superlatives when we compare the same 
person or thing in different situations. Compare: 
- Of all my friends, he's (the) nicest. (comparing different people) 
He's nicest when he's with children. (Nov He's-the-nicest-when-. . .: we're 
comparing the same person in different situations.) 
- She works (the) hardest in the family; her husband doesn't know what work 
is. (A woman is being compared with a man - the is possible.) 
She works hardest when she's doing something for her family. 
(Not She-works-the-hardestAwhen-. ..: - a woman's work is being 
compared in different situations.) 
The is sometimes dropped before superlative adverbs in an informal style. 
Who can run (the) fastest? 


For tenses after than, see 580. 


continual(ly) and continuous(ly) 


Continual(ly) is generally used for things that happen repeatedly, often 
annoyingly. 
I can't work with these continual interruptions. 
She's continually taking days off. 
Continuous(ly) is used for things that continue without stopping. 
There has been continuous fighting on the border for the last 48 hours. 
I've been working almost continuously since yesterday evening. 
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143 contractions 


1 general rules 
Forms like I've, don't are called ‘contractions’. There are two kinds. 
noun/pronoun etc + (auxiliary) verb 


I'm tired. My father's not very well. 
Do you know when you'll arrive? — Where's the station? 

I've no idea. There's a problem. 

She'd like to talk to you. Somebody's coming. 


Here's our bus. 


(auxiliary) verb + not 


They aren't ready. I haven't seen him for ages. 

You won't be late, will you? Can't you swim? 
Contractions are formed with auxiliary verbs, and also with be and sometimes 
have when these are not auxiliary verbs. 
The short form 's (2 is/has) can be written after nouns (including proper 
names), question words, here and now as well as pronouns and unstressed 
there. The short forms ‘ll, 'd and 're are commonly written after pronouns and 
unstressed there, but in other cases we more often write the full forms 
(especially in British English), even if the words would be contracted in 
pronunciation. 

‘Your mother will (/'‘maderl/) be surprised’, she said. 

I wondered what had (/‘wpted/) happened. 
Contractions are not usually written with double subjects. 

John and I have decided to split up. (NoT Joehn-and-Tve-decided-. . . 
The apostrophe (’) goes in the same place as the letters that we leave ae has 
not = hasn't {Nor ke‘snt). But note that shan't (BrE = shall not) and won't 

(= will not) only have one apostrophe each. 

Contractions are common and correct in informal writing: they represent the 
pronunciation of informal speech. They are not generally used in a formal 


style. 
2 alternative contractions 


Some negative expressions can have two possible contractions. For she had 
not we can say she'd not or she hadn't; for he will not we can say he'll not or he 
won't. The two negative forms of be (e.g. she isn't and she's not) are both 
common in British English; American English prefers the forms with not (e.g. 
she's not). With other verbs, forms with n't (e.g. she hadn't) are more common 
in most cases in standard southern British English; they are the only forms 
normally used in AmE. (Forms with not — e.g. she'd not — tend to be more 
common in northern and Scottish English.) 

Double contractions are not normally written: she'sm't is impossible. 


3 position 


Contractions in the first group (noun / pronoun / question word + auxiliary 
verb) do not normally come at the ends of clauses. 
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- I'm late. — I've forgotten. 

Yes, you are. (Not ¥es,-yeu're.) Yes, you have. (Not Yes,-yet've.) 
Negative contractions can come at the ends of clauses. 

They really aren't. No, I haven't. 


list of contractions 


Contraction Pronunciation Meaning 

Im /am/ I am 

I've Ja1v] I have 

ru jad/ I will 

Id jaid/ I had/would 
you're /jo:(r)/ you are 
you've /ju:v/ you have 
you'll [ju you will 

you'd /ju:d/ you had/would 
he’s /hi:z/ he is/has 

he'll /hi:l, hil/ he will 

he'd [hi:d/ he had/would 
she's / fi:z/ she is/has 
she'll /Si:l, SU she will 

she'd /Si:d/ she had/would 
it’s hits] it is/has 

it'd (uncommon) /'itod/ it had/would 
we're /wia(r)/ we are 

we've /wi:v/ we have 

we'll /wi:l, wil/ we will 

we'd [wi:d/ we had/would 
they're /Oea(r)/ they are 
they've /Serv/ they have 
they'll /Serl, Sel/ they will 
they'd /Oer1d/ they had/would 
there’s /6az/ there is/has 
there'll /Oal/ there will 
there'd /Sad/ there had/would 
aren't /a:nt/ are not 

can't /ka:nt/ cannot 
couldn't /'kodnt/ could not 
daren't /deont/ dare not 
didn't /‘didnt/ did not 
doesn't /‘daznt/ does not 
don’t /daunt/ do not 

hadn't /‘hednt/ had not 
hasn't /‘heeznt/ has not 
haven't /'havnt/ have not 

isn't ['1znt/ is not 
mightn't /'martnt/ might not 
mustn't /‘masnt/ must not 
needn't /‘ni:dnt/ need not 
oughtn't ['o:tnt/ ought not 
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Contraction Pronunciation Meaning 
shan't /Sa:nt/ shall not 
shouldn't /‘Sudnt/ should not 
usedn't /‘ju:snt/ used not 
wasn't ['woznt/ was not 
weren't /w3mt/ were not 
won't /waont/ will not 
wouldn't ['wodnt/ would not 
Notes 


1. Do not confuse it’s (= it is/ has) and its (possessive). 
2. Am not is only normally contracted in questions to aren't (BrE) (/a:nt/). 
I'm late, aren't I? 
3. Note the difference in pronunciation of can't in British English (/ka:nt/) 
and American English (/kaent/). 
4. Daren't, shan't and usedn't are not often used in American English. 
5. In non-standard English, ain't (pronounced /emt/ or /ent/) is used as a 
contraction of am not, are not, is not, have not and has not. 
I ain't going to tell him. 
Don't talk to me like that — you ain't my boss. 
It's raining. ~ No it ain't. 
I ain't got no more cigarettes. 
Bill ain't been here for days. 
6. For the contraction let's, see 323. 
7. May not is not normally contracted: mayn’t is very rare. 


contrary 


on the contrary and on the other hand 


On the contrary is used to contradict - to say that what has been said or 
suggested is not true. If we want to give the other side of a question, we use on 
the other hand, not on the contrary. Compare: 
- J] suppose the job was boring? ~ On the contrary, it was really exciting. 
The job was boring, but on the other hand it was well paid. (NoT .. .-on-the 
contrary, it-was- well paid.) 
- He did not make things easy for his parents. On the contrary, he did 
everything he could to annoy and worry them. 
He did not make things easy for his parents. On the other hand, he could 
often be wonderfully sweet and loving. 


contrary and opposite 


We use opposite (see 401), not contrary, to talk about contrasting words. 
‘Short’ is the opposite of ‘tall’, and also of ‘long’. 


(NOT . . .the-contrary-ef-talt ...) 
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control 


Control is a 'false friend' for people who speak some languages. It generally 
means manage, direct, not check or inspect. Compare: 


- The crowd was too big for the police to control. (= ... to keep in order.) 
The police were checking everybody's papers. (NOT . . .-eentrelling-everybody's 
papers) 


— I found the car difficult to control at high speeds. 
I took the car to the garage and asked them to have a look at the steering. 
(NOT ...-fo-control-the-steering-) 
However, the noun control is used with the meaning of 'inspection point' in 
expressions like passport/customs control. 


correspondence (1): letters 


Each culture has its own way of organising a letter and arranging it on a page. 
English-speaking people generally observe the following rules. 


Put your own address at the top on the right. Addresses generally follow the 
rule of ‘smallest first’: house number, then street, then town. Postcode and 
telephone number / fax number / email address come last. Don't put your 
name with the address. 


Put the date directly under the address. A common way to write the date is to 
put the number of the day, followed by the month and year (e.g. 17 May 2005). 
For other ways (and differences between British and American customs) 

see 152. 


In formal letters and business letters, put the name and address of the person 
you are writing to on the left side of the page, starting on the same level as the 
date or slightly below. 


Different styles are common in formal letters on paper which has the address 
ready-printed at the top of the page. For example, the date may be put on the 
left, and the address of the person written to may come at the end of the letter 
or of the first page. 


Begin the letter (Dear X) on the Jeft. Common ways of addressing people are: 

e by first name (informal): Dear Penny 

e by title and surname (more formal): Dear Ms Hopkins 

e Dear Sir(s), Dear Sir or Madam, Dear Madam (especially to somebody 
whose name is not known) 

Some people like to use the first name and surname (Dear Penny Hopkins) 

when writing to strangers or people that they do not know well. 

Do not use a title like Mr together with a first name (Not Dear-Mr-James 

€arter). » 
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After 'Dear X', put a comma or nothing at all, not an exclamation mark (!). 
Either leave an empty line after 'Dear X' and start again on the left, or start 
again on the next line, a few spaces from the left. Do the same for each new 
paragraph. (The first method is now the most common in Britain.) 


Letters which begin Dear Sir(s) or Dear Madam usually finish Yours faithfully 
in British English. Formal letters which begin with the person's name (e.g. 
Dear Miss Hawkins, Dear Peter Lewis) usually finish Yours sincerely. Common 
American endings are Sincerely yours or Sincerely. Informal letters may finish, 
for example, Yours, See you or Love. (Love is not usually used by one man to 
another.) In formal letters, many people put a closing formula before Yours . . ., 
especially when writing to people they know: common expressions are With 
best wishes and With kind regards. 


Sign with your first name (informal) or your full name (formal), but without 
writing any title (Mr/ Ms/Dr etc). Ways of writing one's full name: Alan Forbes, 
A Forbes, A J Forbes. 

In a formal typewritten letter, add your full typewritten name after your 
handwritten signature. Friendly business letters are often signed with the first 
name only above the full typewritten name: 


Yours sincerely 
Alan 


Alan Forbes 


In informal letters, afterthoughts that are added after the signature are usually 
introduced by P S (Latin post scriptum - written afterwards). 


On the envelope, put the first name before the surname. People usually write a 
title (Mr, Mrs etc) before the name. You can write the first name in full (Mrs 
Angela Brookes), or you can write one or more initials (Mrs A E Brookes). It was 
once common to put the abbreviated title Esq (= Esquire) after a man's name; 
this is now very unusual. 


British people now usually write abbreviated titles, initials, addresses, dates, 
and opening and closing formulae without commas or full stops. 


American usage is different from British in some ways: 

e Commas are sometimes used at the ends of lines in addresses; full stops 
may be used at the ends of addresses; full stops are used after abbreviated 
titles. After the opening salutation, Americans may put a colon, especially in 
business letters (Dear Mr. Hawkes:), or a comma. 

e Gentlemen is used instead of Dear Sirs. 

Dates are written differently (month before day) - see 152. 

e Yours faithfully is not used; common endings are Sincerely, Sincerely yours 
or Yours truly, followed by a comma. 

e Americans are often addressed (and sign their names) with the first name in 
full, followed by the initial of a middle name (Alan J. Parker). This is less 
usual in Britain. 
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Letters to strangers often begin with an explanation of the reason for writing. 
Dear X 
I am writing to ask .. 

One does not normally begin a letter to a stranger with an enquiry about 


health. (Not Dear-X,-How-are-youw getting-on?) 


For more information about names and titles, see 363. 
For more information about the use of commas and full stops, see 476, 473. 
For more information about paragraphing, see 406. 


Examples of letters and envelopes 
Formal 


14 Plowden Road 
Torquay 

Devon 

TQ6 1RS 

Tel 0742 06538 


The Secretary 16 June 2005 
Hall School of Design 

39 Beaumont Street 

London 

WA 4L) 


Dear Sir or Madam 


| should be grateful if you would send me information 
about the regulations for admission to the Hall School 
of Design. Could you also tell me whether the School 
arranges accomodation for students? 


Yours faithfully 


Keith Parker 
Keith Parker 


The Secretary 

Hall School of Design 
39 Beaumont Street 
London 

W4 4U 
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Informal 


22 Green Shree 
Loudon 


WIB 60H 
Phong 07! 066 42¢ 
19 Marc. 

Dear keith av Ann 


stri a yr fra pi weekend. We realty enjoyed 


han aig ee ier 
dro cdi rati lo ota 


ind S ue e, 
See yon soon yl hope. Thanks agun. 


PS Did | leart n. pait-of jeans behind in the bedrom? 
H s0, ho yon Think you routd send them on? 


147 correspondence (2): emails and text messages 
1 formal emails: style and layout 


Formal emails are similar in style to letters on paper. The writer's postal 
address and phone/fax number, if they are included, follow the signature. 
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informal emails 

Personal emails are usually much more informal in style than letters on paper. 
Instead of ‘Dear X', they often begin for example 'X', ‘Hi, X', ‘Hello, X’; or with 
no salutation at all. 

addresses 

email addresses are read as follows: 


j-harris@funbiz.co.uk ‘j dot harris at funbiz dot co dot u k' 


mary@log-farm.com ‘mary at log dash farm dot com’ 
the_rabbit@coolmail.gr ‘the underline rabbit at coolmail dot g r’ 


Note also the names of symbols in ‘urls’ (internet addresses): 
/ ‘forward slash’ \ ‘backslash’ : ‘colon’ 


patil ad of an informal email 


uti RTeEN UA 
B 


Hi, Phil 


Good to hear from you. 


How about 29 or 30 Sept? 


I am working like crazy - still a lot to do around the house. 
Also signed up for a creative writing course — don't laugh! 


Enjoying the village — very interesting world this, but there 
are times when they talk a language i don't understand. 


New address etc below. 
Yours 
Robin 


63 Baker Lane 
Carstairs 
Yorkshire LS7 3PO 
Tel 01466 7902 
fax 01466 7964 
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txt msgs (text messages) 


Text messages (sent for example by mobile phone) use a large number of 
abbreviations to save time and space. Words are shortened, often by leaving 
out vowels. Letters and numbers are used instead of words (or parts of words) 
that sound the same. Initial letters only are used for some common 
expressions. Some typical examples: 


c u lar See you later. 

r u cumin 2day? Are you coming today? 

Ix 4 a gr8 party Thanks for a great party. 

just 2 let u no Just to let you know. 

wil u b hr Thu eve? Will you be here Thursday evening? 

RUOK? Are you OK? 

got ur msg Got your message. 

wil b @ bbq e 9 Will be at barbecue at 9. 

2 bsy atm, tlk l8r Too busy at the moment, talk later. 

if Uv tym, send pix o If you have time, send pictures of kids. 
kids 

need mo infmtn Need more information. 


countable and uncountable nouns (1): 
basic information 


the difference between countable and uncountable nouns 


Countable nouns are the names of separate objects, people, ideas etc which 
can be counted. We can use numbers and the article a/an with countable 
nouns; they have plurals. 

acat a newspaper three cats two newspapers 
Uncountable (or ‘mass’) nouns are the names of materials, liquids, abstract 
qualities, collections and other things which we see as masses without clear 
boundaries, and not as separate objects. We cannot use numbers with 
uncountable nouns, and most are singular with no plurals. We do not normally 
use a/an with uncountable nouns, though there are some exceptions (see 
149.4). 

water (NOT &-weater.-two-waters) wool (NOT a-weol,-two-weels) 

weather (NOT a3veather.-two-Aweathers) 
Some determiners (see 154) can only be used with countable nouns (e.g. 
many, few); others can only be used with uncountables (e.g. much, little). 
Compare: 

How many hours do you work? How much money do you earn? 


problems 


Usually it is easy to see whether a noun is countable or uncountable. 
Obviously house is normally a countable noun, and sand is not. But it is not 
always so clear: compare a journey (countable) and travel (uncountable); a 
glass (countable) and glass (uncountable); vegetables (countable) and fruit 
(uncountable). The following rules will help, but to know exactly how a 
particular noun can be used, it is necessary to check in a good dictionary. 
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travel and a journey; a piece of advice 


Travel and journey have very similar meanings, but travel is normally 
uncountable (it means ‘travelling in general’, and we do not talk about ‘a 
travel’), while journey is countable (a journey is one particular movement from 
one place to another) and can have a plural: journeys. 

I like travel, but it's often tiring. Did you have a good journey? 
Often we can make an uncountable word countable by putting ‘a piece of ora 
similar expression in front of it. 

He never listens to advice. Can I give you a piece of advice? 

Here are some other examples of general/particular pairs. (Note that some 
words that are uncountable in English have countable equivalents in other 
languages.) 


Uncountable Countable 

accommodation a place to live (NOT an-accommedation) 
baggage a piece/item of baggage; a case/trunk/bag 
bread a piece/loaf of bread; a loaf; a roll 

chess a game of chess 

chewing gum a piece of chewing gum (Not a-ehewing-gum) 
equipment a piece of equipment; a tool etc 
furniture a piece/article of furniture; a table, chair etc 
information a piece of information 

knowledge a fact 

lightning a flash of lightning 

luck a piece/bit/stroke of luck 

luggage a piecelitem of luggage; a case/trunk/bag 
money a note; a coin; a sum 

news a piece of news 

permission — 

poetry a poem 

progress a step forward; an advance 

publicity an advertisement 

research a piece of research; an experiment 
rubbish a piece of rubbish 

slang a slang word/expression 

thunder a clap of thunder 

traffic cars etc 

vocabulary a word/expression - 

work a job; a piece of work 


Note that when uncountable English words are borrowed by other languages, 
they may change into countable words with different meanings (for example 
parking means the activity of parking in general, but French un parking means 
‘a car park’). 


materials: glass, paper etc 


Words for materials are uncountable, but we can often use the same word as a 
countable noun to refer to something made of the material. Compare: 
> 
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— Td like some typing paper. 
I'm going out to buy a paper (= a newspaper) 
— The window's made of unbreakable glass. 
Would you like a glass of water? 
Nouns for materials, liquids etc can be countable when they are used to talk 
about different types. 
Not all washing powders are kind to your hands. 
We have a selection of fine wines at very good prices. 
The same thing happens when we talk about ordering drinks. Compare: 
Have you got any coffee? 
Could I have two coffees? (= cups of coffee) 


fruit, rice, wheat, spaghetti, hair; vegetables, peas, grapes, 
oats 


Many things (e.g. rice, grapes) can be seen either as a collection of separate 
elements or as a mass. Some names for things of this kind are uncountable, 
while others are countable (usually plural). 
Uncountable: fruit, rice, spaghetti, macaroni (and other pasta foods), sugar, 
salt, corn, wheat, barley, rye, maize. 
Countable: vegetable(s), bean(s), pea(s), grape(s), oats, lentil(s). 

Fruit is very expensive, but vegetables are cheap. 

Wheat is used to make bread; oats are used to make porridge. 


Is the spaghetti ready? These grapes are sour. 
Hair is normally uncountable in English. 
His hair is black. 


But one strand of hair is a hair (countable). 

So why has he got two blonde hairs on his jacket? 
For words that are used to talk about one 'piece' of uncountable collections 
(e.g. a grain of corn, a blade of grass), see 430. 


abstract nouns: time, life, experience etc 


Many abstract nouns can have both uncountable and countable uses, often 
corresponding to more 'general' and more 'particular' meanings. Compare: 
— Don't hurry - there's plenty of time. 
Have a good time. 
There are times when I just want to stop work. 
— Life is complicated. 
He's had a really difficult life. 
— She hasn't got enough experience for the job. 
I had some strange experiences last week. 
— It's hard to feel pity for people like that. 
It's a pity it's raining. 
— Your plan needs more thought. 
I had some frightening thoughts in the night. 
— I need to practise conversation. 
Jane and I had a very interesting conversation. 


See 149.2 for more details. 
For more about time, see 593; for life, see 324. 
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illnesses 


The names of illnesses are usually singular uncountable in English, including 
those ending in -s. 

If you've already had measles, you can't get it again. 

There's a lot of flu around at the moment. 
The words for some minor ailments are countable: e.g. a cold, a sore throat, a 
headache. However, toothache, earache, stomach-ache and backache are 
usually uncountable in British English. In American English, these words are 
generally countable if they refer to particular attacks of pain. Compare: 

I've got toothache. (BrE) I have a toothache. (AmE) 


For the with measles, flu etc, see 70.14. 
For more information on the use of articles with countable and uncountable nouns, see 65. 


countable and uncountable nouns (2): 
advanced points 


20 square metres of wall 


Singular countable nouns are sometimes used as uncountables (e.g. with 
much, enough, plenty of or a lot of) in order to express the idea of amount. 
There's enough paint for 20 square metres of wall. 
I’ve got too much nose and not enough chin. 
If you buy one of these you get plenty of car for your money. 


not much difference 


Some countable abstract nouns can be used uncountably after little, much and 
other determiners. Common examples are difference, point, reason, idea, 
change, difficulty, chance and question. 

There's not much difference between ‘begin’ and ‘start’. 

I don't see much point in arguing about it. 

We have little reason to expect prices to fall. 

I haven't got much idea of her plans. 

There isn't any change in his condition. 

They experienced little difficulty in stealing the painting. 

Do you think we have much chance of catching the train? 

There's some question of our getting a new Managing Director. 
Note the expression have difficulty (in) . . .ing. 


I have difficulty (in) remembering faces. (NOT I-have-diffieulties-. . .) 
ín all weathers; on your travels 


À few uncountable nouns have plural uses in fixed expressions. 
He goes running in all weathers. 
Did you meet anybody exciting on your travels? 
Gulliver's Travels (novel by Jonathan Swift) > 
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a/an with uncountable nouns 


With certain uncountable nouns - especially nouns referring to human 
emotions and mental activity — we often use a/an when we are limiting their 
meaning in some way. 

We need a secretary with a first-class knowledge of German. (NOT . . .-with 

=) 

She has always had a deep distrust of strangers. 

That child shows a surprising understanding of adult behaviour. 

My parents wanted me to have a good education. (NOT .. .-te-have-good 

education:) 

You've been a great help. 

I need a good sleep. 
Note that these nouns cannot normally be used in the plural, and that most 
uncountable nouns cannot be used with a/an at all, even when they have an 
adjective. 

My father enjoys very good health. (NoT . bee ii di 

We're having terrible weather. (NOT . . .-a-terrible-weather- 

He speaks excellent English. (NOT . pi iul dd i eei 

It's interesting work. (NOT . , -an-interesting-worls) 


plural uncountables 


Some uncountable nouns are plural. They have no singular forms with the 
same meaning, and cannot normally be used with numbers. 
I've bought the groceries. (BUT NOT ...-a-grocery. OR . . .-three-groceries:) 
The Dover customs have found a large shipment of cocaine. (sur NOT The 
Dover-eustom-has-. . .) 
Many thanks for your help. (Bur Nor Mteh-thank. . .) 


For details, see 524.7. 


country 


countable use 


Country (countable) = ‘nation’, ‘land’. 
Scotland is a cold country. 
France is the country I know best. 
How many countries are there in Europe? 


uncountable use 


Country (uncountable) = ‘open land without many buildings’. 

I like wild country best. 
With this meaning, we cannot say a country or countries. 

My parents live in nice country near Belfast. (NOT . . .-in-a-niee-eountry-. . .) 
The expression the country (the opposite of the town) is very common. 

We live in the country just outside Manchester. 

Would you rather live in the town or the country? 


For information about countable and uncountable nouns, see 148-149. 
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dare 


uncommon 


In modern English, dare is not a very common verb. In an informal style, 
people generally use other expressions. 
He's not afraid to say what he thinks. 


negative use; daren't 


Dare is, however, quite often used in negative sentences. It can be followed by 
an infinitive with or without fo. 

She doesn't dare (to) go out at night. 

The old lady didn't dare (to) open the door. 
A special negative form daren't (+ infinitive without fo) is common in British 
English. 

1 daren't look. 
The third person singular is also daren't, without -s. 

She daren't tell him what she thinks. 


special expressions 


Don't you dare! is sometimes used to discourage people from doing unwanted 
things. 

Mummy, can I draw a picture on the wall? ~ Don't you dare! 

How dare you? is sometimes used as an indignant exclamation. 

How dare you? Take your hands off me at once! 

And J dare say (sometimes written J daresay) is used to mean ‘| think probably’, 
'] suppose’. 

I dare say it'll rain soon. I daresay you're ready for a drink. 
Children use the expression I dare you + infinitive to challenge each other to 
do frightening things. 

I dare you to run across the road with your eyes shut. 


dates 


writing 
In Britain, the commonest way to write the day’s date is as follows. Note that 
the names of months always begin with capital letters (see 556). 

30 March 2004 27 July 2003 
The last two letters of the number word are sometimes added (e.g. Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, 6th). Some people write a comma before the year, but this is no longer 
very common in Britain except when the date comes inside a sentence. 

30th March(,) 2004 

He was born in Hawick on 14 December, 1942. 
The date may be written entirely in figures. 

30/3/04 30-3-04 30.3.04 
In the USA it is common to write the month first and to put a comma before 
the year. 

March 30, 2004 > 
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All-figure dates are written differently in Britain and America, since British 
people put the day first while Americans generally start with the month. So for 
example, 6.4.02 means '6 April 2002' in Britain, but 'June 4, 2002' in the USA. 
The longer names of the months are often abbreviated as follows: 

Jan Feb Mar Apr Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
The names of decades (e.g. the nineteen sixties) can be written like this: 
the 19605. 


For the position of dates in letters, see 146. 
For full stops in abbreviations, see 2. 


2 speaking 


30 March 1993 = ‘March the thirtieth, nineteen ninety-three' (AmE also 
‘March thirtieth ...’) or ‘the thirtieth of March, nineteen 
ninety-three’ 

1200 = ‘twelve hundred’ 

1305 = ‘thirteen hundred and five’ or ‘thirteen O (/e0/) five’ 

1498 = ‘fourteen (hundred and) ninety-eight’ 

1910 = ‘nineteen (hundred and) ten’ 

1946 = ‘nineteen (hundred and) forty-six’ 

2000 = ‘two thousand’ 

2005 = ‘two thousand and five’ 


To announce the date, /t’s is used. 
It's April the first. 

To ask about dates, we can say for instance: 
What's the date (today)? What date is it? 
What date is your birthday? 


3 BC and AD 


To distinguish between dates before and after the birth of Christ, we use the 
abbreviations BC (= Before Christ) and AD (= Anno Domini - Latin for ‘in the 
year of the Lord"). BC follows the date; AD can come before or after it. 
Julius Caesar first came to Britain in 55 BC. 
The emperor Trajan was born in AD 53 / 53 AD. 


153 dead, died and death 


Dead is an adjective. 
a dead man Mrs McGinty is dead. 
That idea has been dead for years. 
Died is the past tense and past participle of the verb Ke 
Shakespeare died in 1616. (NoT E n UN 
She died in a car crash. (Nor She-is-dead-in-. . 
So far 50 people have died in the fighting. 
Note the spelling of the present participle dying (see 561). 
Death is a noun meaning ‘the end of life’. 
After his death his wife went to live in Canada. 


For expressions like the dead (= dead people), see 17. 
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154 determiners: the, my, some, several etc 


1 


What are determiners? 


Determiners are words like the, a, my, this, some, either, every, enough, several. 
Determiners come at the beginning of noun phrases, but they are not 


adjectives. 
the moon this house every week 
a nice day some problems enough trouble 
my fat old cat either arm several young students 


There are two main groups of determiners. 


Group A determiners: the, my, this, ... 


These help to identify things - to say whether they are known or unknown to 
the hearer, which one(s) the speaker is talking about, whether the speaker is 
thinking of particular examples or speaking in general, etc. There are three 
kinds: 
articles: a/an, the (see 61-70) 
possessives: my, your, his, her, its, our, your, their, one's, whose (see 441, 626) 
demonstratives: this, these, that, those (see 589) 
We cannot put two Group A determiners together. We can say a friend, my 
friend or this friend, but not the my friend, the this friend, this my friend or my 
this friend. To put a possessive together with a/an or a demonstrative, we can 
use the structure a/this ... of mine/yours etc (see 443). 

She's a friend of mine. (Not She's-a-my friend.) 
Nouns with possessive 's (see 439—440) can be used like determiners 
(e.g. Britain's weather). 


Group B determiners: some, each, much, enough etc 


Most of these are 'quantifiers': they say how much or how many we are talking 
about. The most important are: 

some, any, no 

each, every, either, neither 

much, many, more, most; (a) little, less, least; (a) few, fewer, fewest; enough; 

several 

all, both, half 

what, whatever, which, whichever 
Some Group B determiners are used with singular nouns (e.g. each), some with 
plurals (e.g. many), some with uncountables (e.g. much), and some with more 
than one kind of noun (e.g. which). 
We can put two Group B determiners together if the combination makes sense. 

We meet every few days. Have you got any more coffee? 
For details of the use of Group B determiners, look up the sections on 
particular words. 
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Group B + Group A: some of the people 


Group B determiners can be used directly before nouns, without of. 
Have you got any sugar? (NOT .. .-any-ef-sugar-) 


Most people agree with me. (NOT Most-of-people-... 
But if we want to put a Group B determiner before a in which has aGroup A 


determiner (article, possessive or demonstrative), we have to use of. 


Compare: 
- some people — enough remarks 
some of the people enough of those remarks 
— which friends — neither door 
which of your friends neither of these doors 
— each child — most shops 
each of my children most of the shops 


A Group B determiner + of can be used directly before a noun in a few cases. 
This happens with proper nouns such as place names, and sometimes with 
uncountable nouns that refer to the whole of a subject or activity. 

Most of Wales was without electricity last night. 

Much of philosophy is concerned with questions that have no answers. 


Group B + of + pronoun: most of us 


Group B determiners are used with of before pronouns. 
neither of them which of us most of you 


no and none; every and every one 


No and every are not used before of; instead we use none and every one. 
Compare: 
- no friends — every blouse 

none of my friends every one of these blouses 


all (of), both (of), half (of) 


We can leave out of after all, both and half when they are followed by nouns 
(but not when they are followed by pronouns). 

all (of) his ideas half (of) her income 

both (of) my parents but all of us (Not allas) 
Note that when each, every, either and neither are used directly before nouns 
without of, the nouns are singular. Compare: 
— each tree - neither partner 

each of the trees neither of the partners 


Group A + Group B: his many friends 


Certain Group B determiners can be used after Group A determiners. 
They are many, most, little, least and few. 
his many friends these few poems the least time 
the most money a little time a few questions 
For the difference between little and a little, and between few and a few, see 
329. 


other determiners: other, such, what, only, numbers 


There are a few other determiners that do not fit into Groups A and B. They are 
other, such, what (in exclamations), only and numbers. Other, only and 
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numbers come after Group A determiners (another is written as one word); 
such and what come before the article a/an. 


my other sister such a nice day 
the only possibility the three bears 
what a pity 
Other and such can also come after some Group B determiners. 
many other problems most such requests 


determiners without nouns; / haven't read any 


Nouns are often dropped after determiners if the meaning is clear. 

Do you know Orwell's books? ~I haven't read any. 

Have we got any tomatoes? ~A few. 

Which chair do you want? ~ This will do. 
Determiners are sometimes used without nouns to refer to people in general. 
This is formal and generally rather old-fashioned. 

Many are called but few are chosen. (The Bible) 

Some say one thing, some say another. 

OPEN MEETING: ALL (ARE) WELCOME. 
Possessives (except whose and his) have different forms when they are used 
without nouns: mine, yours, hers, ours, theirs (see 442). Compare: 

That's my coat That's mine. 
Its and one's are not used without nouns. (See 442) 


For others meaning 'other people', see 54.4. For all meaning everything, see 38.2. 

For expressions like a lot of, a heap of, the majority of, see 333. 

For more information about particular determiners, consult the entries for the individual words 
(see Index). 


different 


modifiers: any different etc 


Different is a little like a comparative: unlike most adjectives, it can be 
modified by any and no, (a) little and not much. 
I hadn't seen her for years, but she wasn't any different. 
How's the patient, doctor? ~ No different. 
His ideas are little different from those of his friends. 
The new school isn't much different from the old one. 
Quite different means 'completely different' (see 489.3). 
I thought you'd be like your sister, but you're quite different. 
Unlike comparatives, different can also be modified by very. 
She's very different from her sister. 


prepositions: different from/to 


From is generally used after different; many British people also use to. In 
American English, than is common. 
American football is very different from/to soccer. 
(AmE ... different from/than soccer.) 
Before a clause, different than is also possible in British English. 
The job's different than I expected. 
(or... different from/to what I expected.) 
For the difference between different and other, see 54.5. 
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direct speech: reporting verbs and word order 


informal spoken reports: said, thought 


When we repeat people's words or thoughts, we normally use say or think. 
They can go before sentences or at other natural breaks (e.g. between clauses 
or after discourse markers). 
So I said ‘What are you doing in our bedroom?’ ‘I'm sorry’, he said, ‘I thought 
it was my room.’ Well, I thought, that's funny, he's got my handbag open. ‘If 
that's the case,’ I said, ‘what are you doing with my handbag?’ 


literary direct speech: ask, exclaim, suggest ... 


In novels, short stories etc, a much wider variety of reporting verbs are used: 
for example ask, exclaim, suggest, reply, cry, reflect, suppose, grunt, snarl, hiss, 
whisper. And reporting verbs are often put before their subjects ('inversion' - 
see 303). 

Is this Mr Rochester's house?’ asked Emma. 

‘Great Heavens!’ cried Celia. ‘Is there no end to your wickedness? I implore 

you — leave me alone!’ ‘Never,’ hissed the Duke ... 

Inversion is not normal with pronoun subjects. 

‘You monster!’ she screamed. (NoT . . .-sereamed-she:) 
In literary writing, reporting expressions often interrupt the normal flow of the 
sentences quoted. 

"Your information,’ I replied, ‘is out of date.’ 


discourse markers 


Discourse means ‘pieces of language longer than a sentence’. Some words and 
expressions are used to show how discourse is constructed. They can show the 
connection between what a speaker is saying and what has already been said 
or what is going to be said; they can help to make clear the structure of what is 
being said; they can indicate what speakers think about what they are saying 
or what others have said. There are a very large number of these ‘discourse 
markers’, and it is impossible to give a complete list in a few pages. Here are a 
few of the most common examples. Some of these words and expressions have 
more than one use; for more information, look in a good dictionary. Some 
discourse markers are used mostly in informal speech or writing; others are 
more common in a formal style. Note that a discourse marker usually comes at 
the beginning of a clause. 


focusing and linking 


Q with reference to; talking! speaking oflabout; regarding; as regards, 

as far as... is concerned, as for 
These expressions focus attention on what is going to be said, by announcing 
the subject in advance. Some of them also make a link with previous discourse, 
by referring back to what was said before. 
With reference to is a very formal expression used mainly at the beginning of 
business letters. 

With reference to your letter of 17 March, I am pleased to inform you ... 
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Speaking! talking ofl about ... is used to make a link with what has just been 
said. It can help a speaker to change the subject. 

I saw Max and Lucy today. You know, she -~ Talking of Max, did you know 

he's going to Australia? 
Regarding can come at the beginning of a piece of discourse. 

Hello, John. Now look, regarding those sales figures — I really don't think . . . 
As regards and as far as ... is concerned usually announce a change of subject 
by the speaker/writer. 

... there are no problems about production. Now as regards marketing .. . 

... about production. As far as marketing is concerned, I think... 

People sometimes leave out is concerned after as far as ... This is usually 
considered incorrect. 

As far as the new development plan, I think we ought to be very careful. 
As for often suggests lack of interest or dislike. 

I've invited Andy and Bob. As for Stephen, I never want to see him again. 


balancing contrasting points 
D on the one hand (formal), on the other hand; while; whereas 


These expressions are used to balance two facts or ideas that contrast, but do 
not contradict each other. 
Arranged marriages are common in many Middle Eastern countries. In the 
West, on the other hand, they are unusual. 
On the one hand, we need to reduce costs. On the other hand, investment... 
I like the mountains, while/whereas my wife prefers the seaside. 
While and whereas can be put before the first of the contrasting points. 
While/Whereas some languages have 30 or more different vowel sounds, 
others have five or less. 


For a comparison of on the other hand and on the contrary, see 144. 


emphasising a contrast 


D however, nevertheless; nonetheless, mind you; still; yet; in spite of this that; 
despite this/ that 


However, nevertheless and nonetheless emphasise the fact that the second 
point contrasts with the first. Nevertheless is very formal. 

Britain came last in the World Children’s Games. However, we did have one 

success, with Annie Smith's world record in the sack race. 

It was an oppressive dictatorship, but nevertheless it ensured stability. 
Mind you (less formal) and still introduce the contrasting point as an 
afterthought. 

I don't like the job much. Mind you / Still, the money's OK. 

Yet, still, in spite of this/that and despite this! that (more formal) can be used to 
suggest that something is surprising, in view of what was said before. 

He says he's a socialist, and yet he owns three houses and drives a Rolls. 

The train was an hour late. In spite of this, I managed to get to the meeting 

in time. (or... I still managed to get...) » 
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4 similarity 
D similarly; in the same way, just as 


These are most common in a formal style. 
The roads are usually very crowded at the beginning of the holiday season. 
Similarly, there are often serious traffic jams at the end of the holidays. 
James Carter did everything he could to educate his children. In the same 
way, they in turn put a high value on their own children's education. 
Just as the Greeks looked down on the Romans, the Romans looked down on 
their uncivilised neighbours. 


5 concession and counter-argument 


D concession: it is true; certainly; of course; granted; if; may; stressed 
auxiliaries. 

D counter-argument: however; even so; but; nevertheless; nonetheless; all 
the same; still 


These expressions are used in a three-part structure: (1) there is discussion of 
facts that point in a certain direction; (2) it is agreed (the concession) that a 
particular contradictory fact points the other way; (3) but the speaker/writer 
dismisses this and returns to the original direction of argument. 

... cannot agree with colonialism. It is true that the British may have done 
some good in India. Even so, colonialism is basically evil. 

... incapable of lasting relationships with women. Certainly, several women 
loved him, and he was married twice. All the same, the women closest to 
him were invariably deeply unhappy. 

Very few people understood Einstein's theory. Of course, everybody had heard 
of him, and a fair number of people knew the word ‘relativity’. But hardly 
anybody could tell you what he had actually said. 

I'm not impressed by her work. Granted, she writes like an angel. But she 
doesn't write about anything of any interest. 

It was a successful party. The Scottish cousins, if a little surprised by the 
family's behaviour, were nonetheless impressed by the friendly welcome 
they received. 

I'm glad to have a place of my own. It's true it's a bit small, and it's a long 
way from the centre, and it does need a lot of repairs done. Still, it's home. 


For other uses of still, see 566. For other uses of of course, see 390. 


6 contradicting 
D on the contrary, quite the opposite 


These expressions can contradict a suggestion made by another speaker. 
Interesting lecture? ~ On the contrary / Quite the opposite, it was a complete 
waste of time. 
They can also be used when a speaker/writer strengthens a negative statement 
which he/she has just made. 
She did not allow the accident to discourage her. On the contrary / Quite the 
opposite, she began to work twice as hard. 


For a comparison of on the contrary and on the other hand, see 144. 
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dismissal of previous discourse 
o atleast; anyway; anyhow; at any rate; in any case 


At least can suggest that one thing is certain or all right, even if everything else 
is unsatisfactory. 
The car's completely smashed up —- I don't know what we're going to do. 
At least nobody was hurt. 
The other four expressions are used (mostly informally) to mean ‘What was 
said before doesn't matter - the main point is as follows’. 
I'm not sure what time I'll arrive, maybe seven or eight. Anyway / Anyhow / 
At any rate / In any case, I'll certainly be there before eight thirty. 
Note that anyway is not the same as in any way, which means 'by any 
method'. 
Can I help you in any way? 


change of subject 
D by the way; incidentally, right; all right; now; OK 


By the way and incidentally are used to introduce something one has just 
thought of that is not directly part of the conversation. 
I was talking to Phil yesterday. Oh, by the way, he sends you his regards. 
Well, he thinks ... 
Janet wants to talk to you about advertising. Incidentally, she's lost a lot of 
weight. Anyway, it seems the budget . .. 
These two expressions are sometimes used to change the subject completely. 
Freddy's had another crash. ~ Oh, yes? Poor old chap. By the way, have you 
heard from Joan recently? 
Lovely sunset. ~ Yes, isn't it? Oh, incidentally, what happened to that bike I 
lent you? 
(All) right, now and OK are often used informally by teachers, lecturers and 
people giving instructions, to indicate that a new section of the discourse is 
starting. 
Any questions? Right, let's have a word about tomorrow's arrangements. 
Now, I'd like to say something about the exam... 
Is that all clear? OK, now has anybody ever wondered why it's impossible to 
tickle yourself? ... 


return to previous subject 
O to return to the previous point (formal); as I was saying (informal) 


These expressions are used to return to an earlier subject after an interruption 
or a brief change of subject. 
... especially in France. To return to the previous point, non-European 
historians ... 
... On the roof - Jeremy, put the cat down, please. As I was saying, if Jack gets 
up on the roof and looks at the tiles... 


structuring 


n first(ly), first of all, second(ly), third(ly) etc; lastly; finally, to begin with; to 
start with; in the first/second/third place; for one thing (informal); for another 
thing (informal) > 
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We use these to show the structure of what we are saying. 
First(ly), we need somewhere to live. Second(ly), we need to find work. 
There are three reasons why I don't want to dance with you. To start with, 
my feet hurt. For another thing, you can't dance. And lastly, ... 
Firstly, secondly etc are more formal than first, second etc. 


For at first, see 84. For at last, see 204. 


adding 


o moreover (very formal); furthermore (formal); in addition; as well as that; 
on top of that (informal); another thing is (informal); what is more; also; 
besides; in any case 


These expressions introduce additional information or arguments. 

The Prime Minister is unwilling to admit that he can ever be mistaken. 
Moreover, he is totally incapable ... 

The peasants are desperately short of food. Furthermore / In addition, they 
urgently need doctors and medical supplies. 

She borrowed my bike and never gave it back. And as well as that / on top of 
that / what is more, she broke the lawnmower and then pretended she 
hadn't. 

If Janet and Pete come and stay, where's Mary going to sleep? Another thing 
is, we can't go away next weekend if they're here. 

Her father was out of work. Also, her mother was in poor health. 

Besides and in any case can add an extra, more conclusive fact or argument. 

What are you trying to get a job as a secretary for? You'd never manage to 
work eight hours a day. Besides / In any case, you can't type. 


generalising 


o on the whole, in general; in all/ most| manylsome cases; broadly speaking, 
by and large; to a great extent; to some extent; apart from . . .; except for .. .. 


These expressions say how far the speaker/writer thinks a generalisation is 
true. 

On the whole, I had a happy childhood. 

In general, we are satisfied with the work. 

In most cases, people will be nice to you if you are nice to them. 

Broadly speaking, teachers are overworked and underpaid. 

By and large, this is a pleasant place to live. 

To a great extent, a person's character is formed by the age of eight. 
Apart from and except for (see 102) introduce exceptions to generalisations. 

Apart from the soup, I thought the meal was excellent. 

Except for Sally, they all seemed pretty sensible. 


giving examples 
Q for instance; for example; e.g.; in particular 


These expressions introduce particular examples to illustrate what has been 
said. 
People often behave strangely when they're abroad. Take Mrs Ellis, for 
example / for instance, ... 
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In writing, the abbreviation e.g. (Latin exempli gratia), pronounced Ji: 'd3i:/, is 
often used to mean ‘for example’. 
Some common minerals, e.g. silica or olivine, ... 
In particular focuses on a special example. 
We are not at all happy with the work you did on the new kitchen. In 
particular, we consider that the quality of wood used ... 


logical consequence 
o therefore (formal); as a result (formal); consequently (formal); so; then 


These expressions show that what is said follows logically from what was said 
before. 
She was therefore unable to avoid an unwelcome marriage. 
So she had to get married to a man she didn't like. 
The last bus has gone. — Then we're going to have to walk. 
Therefore is used in logical, mathematical and scientific proofs. 
Therefore 2x - 15 = 17y + 6. 
So is often used as a general-purpose connector, rather like and, in speech. 
So anyway, this man came up to me and said ‘Have you got a light?’ 
So I told him no, I hadn't. So he looked at me and ... 


For the difference between so and then, see 537. 


making things clear; giving details 
a T mean; actually; that is to say; in other words 


We use I mean (see 348) when we make things clearer or give more details. 
It was a terrible evening. I mean, they all sat round and talked politics. 
Actually (see 11) can introduce details, especially when these are unexpected. 

Tommy's really stupid. He actually still believes in Father Christmas. 
That is to say and in other words are used when the speaker/writer says 
something again in another way. 

We cannot continue with the deal on this basis. That is to say / In other 

words, unless you can bring down the price we shall have to cancel the 
order. 


softening and correcting 


o I think, I feel; I reckon (informal); I guess (informal); in my view/opinion 
(formal); apparently, so to speak; more or less; sort of (informal); kind of 
(informal); well; really, that is to say; at least; I'm afraid; I suppose; or 
rather, actually, I mean 


I think/feelireckon/ guess and in my view/opinion are used to make opinions 
and statements sound less dogmatic - they suggest that the speaker is just 
giving a personal opinion, with which other people may disagree. 

I think you ought to try again. 

I really feel she's making a mistake. 

I reckon/guess she just doesn't respect you, Bill. 

In my view/opinion, it would be better to wait until July. 
Apparently can be used to say that the speaker has got his/her information 
from somebody else (and perhaps does not guarantee that it is true). 

Have you heard? Apparently Susie's pregnant again. > 
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So to speak, more or less and sort/kind of (see 551) are used to show that one is 
not speaking very exactly, or to soften something which might upset other 
people. Weil and really can also be used to soften. 

I sort of think we ought to start going home, perhaps, really. 

I kind of think it's more or less a crime. 

Do you like it? ~ Well, yes, it's all right. 
That is to say and at least can be used to 'back down' from something too 
strong or definite that one has said. 

I'm not working for you again. Well, that's to say, not unless you put my 

wages up. 

Ghosts don't exist. At least, lve never seen one. 
I'm afraid (see 28.2) is apologetic: it can introduce a polite refusal, or bad 
news. 

I'm afraid I can't help you. I’m afraid I forgot to buy the stamps. 
I suppose can be used to enquire politely about something (respectfully 
inviting an affirmative answer). 

I suppose you're very busy just at the moment? 
It can also be used to suggest unwilling agreement. 

Can you help me for a minute? ~I suppose so. 
Actually (see 11) can correct misunderstandings. 

Hello, John. ~ Actually, my name's Andy. 
Well can soften corrections, suggesting 'That's nearly right’. 

You live in Oxford, don't you?~ Well, near Oxford. 
Or rather is used to correct oneself. 

I'm seeing him in May - or rather early June. 
I mean (see 348) can be used to correct oneself or to soften. 

Let's meet next Monday — I mean Tuesday. 

She's not very nice. I mean, I know some people like her, but... 


gaining time 
D let me see; let's see; well; you know; I don't know; I mean; kind of, sort of 


Expressions of this kind (often called ‘fillers’) give the speaker time to think. 
How much are you selling it for? ~ Well, let me see... 
Why did you do that?~ Oh, well, you know, I don’t know, really, I mean, it 
just sort of seemed a good idea. 


showing one's attitude to what one is saying 
D honestly; frankly; no doubt 


Honestly can be used to claim that one is speaking sincerely. 
Honestly, I never said a word to him about the money. 
Both honestly and frankly can introduce critical remarks. 
Honestly, John, why do you have to be so rude? 
What do you think of my hair? ~ Frankly, dear, it's a disaster. 
No doubt (see 377) suggests that the speaker/writer thinks something is 
probable, but does not know for certain himself/herself. 
No doubt the Romans enjoyed telling jokes, just like us. 
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persuading 
o after all; look; look here 


After all (see 31) suggests 'this is a strong argument that you haven't taken into 
consideration'. Look is more strongly persuasive. 
I think we should let her go on holiday alone. After all, she is fifteen — she's 
not a child any more. 
You can't go there tomorrow. Look, the trains aren't running. 
Look here is an angry exclamation meaning 'You can't say/do that! 
Look here! What are you doing with my suitcase? 
No doubt can be used to persuade people politely to do things. 
No doubt you'll be paying your rent soon? 


referring to the other person's expectations 
o actually (especially BrE); in fact; as a matter of fact; to tell the truth; well 


These expressions are used when we show whether somebody's expectations 
have been fulfilled or not. Actually (see 11) can be used to say that somebody 
'guessed right’. 

Did you enjoy your holiday? ~ Very much, actually. 
Actually, in fact and as a matter of fact can introduce additional surprising or 
unexpected information. 

The weather was awful. Actually, the campsite got flooded and we had to 

come home. 

Was the concert nice? — Yes, as a matter of fact it was terrific. 

Did you meet the Minister? ~ Yes. In fact, he asked us to lunch. 
Actually, in fact, as a matter of fact and to tell the truth can be used to say that 
the hearer's expectations were not fulfilled. 

How was the holiday? ~ Well, actually, we didn't go. 

Where are the carrots? ~ Well, in fact / to tell the truth, I forgot to buy them. 

I hope you passed the exam. ~ No, as a matter of fact, I didn't. 
After a new subject has been announced, well can suggest that something new 
or surprising is going to be said about it. 

What did you think of her boyfriend? ~ Well, I was a bit surprised ... 

You know that new house? Well, you'll never guess who's bought it. 


summing up 
o in conclusion; to sum up; briefly, in short 
These expressions are most common in a formal style. 
... In conclusion, then, we can see that Britain's economic problems were 
mainly due to lack of industrial investment. 
To sum up: most of the committee members supported the idea but a few 


were against it. 
He's lazy, he's ignorant and he's stupid. In short, he's useless. 
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do (1): introduction 


Do has three main uses. 


auxiliary verb 


The auxiliary do is used to form the questions and negatives of other verbs, as 
well as emphatic and shortened forms. For details, see 159. 

Did you remember to post my letters? 

This doesn't taste very nice. I do like your earrings. 

John eats too much. ~ He certainly does. 


general-purpose verb 


Do is also an ordinary (non-auxiliary) verb. It can refer to almost any kind of 
activity, and is used when it is not necessary or not possible to be more 
precise. For details, and the difference between do and make, see 160. 
What are you doing? Don't just stand there. Do something. 
I've finished the phone calls, and I'll do the letters tomorrow. 


substitute verb 


In British English, do can be used alone as a substitute for a main verb after an 
auxiliary. For details, see 161. 

Do you think Phil will come? ~ He might do. (AmE He might.) 
Do so/it/that can be used as a substitute expression when we want to avoid 
repeating another verb and what follows. For details, see 162. 

I need to take a rest, and 1 shall do so as soon as I can find time. 

He told me to open the door. I did it as quietly as I could. 


combined forms 


Auxiliary do and non-auxiliary do can occur together. 
Do you do much gardening? How do you do? 
The company didn't do very well last year. 


do (2): auxiliary verb 


The auxiliary verb do is followed by infinitives without fo. It has several uses. 


questions 


We use do to make questions with ordinary verbs, but not with other auxiliary 
verbs (see 480). Compare: 
Do you like football? (Not Eike-you-football?) 


Can you play football? (Not Do-you-ean-play-football?) 
The auxiliary do can make questions with the ordinary verb do. 


What do you do in the evenings? 
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negatives 


We use do to make negative clauses with ordinary verbs (including the 
ordinary verb do), but not with other auxiliary verbs (see 367). 
I don't like football. (Not Hike-not football.) 


Don't go. I don't do much in the evenings. 


BUT I can't play football. (Nor tdert-ean-play football.) 
emphasis 


We can use do in an affirmative clause for emphasis (see 184). 
Do sit down. You do look nice today! 
She thinks I don't love her, but I do love her. 
1 don't do much sport now, but I did play football when I was younger. 


inversion 


Do is used in some inversion (verb before subject) structures (see 302). 
At no time did he lose his self-control. 


ellipsis 
In cases where an auxiliary is used instead of a whole verb phrase (see 181), do 
is common in affirmative clauses as well as questions and negatives. 

She doesn't like dancing, but I do. (2 ... but I like dancing.) 

You saw Alan, didn't you? 

That meat smells funny. ~ Yes, it does, doesn't it? 

Ann thinks there's something wrong with Bill, and so do I. 


For do with be, see 90. 
For weak pronunciations of do and does, see 616. 
For do in short answers, see 517. 


do (3): general-purpose verb; do and make 


The general-purpose verb do has several uses, and can sometimes be confused 
with make. 


do for indefinite activities 


We use do when we do not say exactly what activity we are talking about — for 
example with words like thing, something, nothing, anything, what. 
Then he did a very strange thing. (NoT Then-he-made-a-very-strange-thing.) 
Do something! 


I like doing nothing. (NOT . ..-making-nothing-) 
What shall we do? 


do for work 


We use do when we talk about work and jobs. 
I'm not going to do any work today. Could you do the shopping for me? 
It's time to do the accounts. I wouldn't like to do your job. 
I did (= studied) French and German at school. 
Has Ben done his homework? 
Could you do the ironing first, and then do the windows if you've got time? 
> 
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do ...ing 


We use do in the informal structure do. . .ing, to talk about activities that take a 
certain time, or are repeated (for example jobs and hobbies). There is usually a 
determiner (e.g. the, my, some, much) before the -ing form. 

During the holidays I'm going to do some walking and a lot of reading. 

Let your fingers do the walking. (advertisement for telephone shopping) 
Note that the verb after do cannot have an object in this structure. 

I'm going to watch some TV. (Not Fm-going-to-do-seme-watching-TV.) 
But do can be used with a compound noun that includes verb + object. 

I want to do some bird-watching this weekend. 

It's time I did some letter-writing. 


make for constructing, creating etc 


We often use make to talk about constructing, building, creating etc. 
I've just made a cake. Let's make a plan. 
My father and I once made a boat. 


do instead of make 


We sometimes use do in place of make, to sound casual about a creative 
activity — as if we are not claiming to produce any very special results. 
What shall we eat? ~ Well, I could do an omelette. 


common fixed expressions 


do good, harm, business, one's best, a favour, sport, exercise, one's hair, 
one's teeth, one's duty, 50 mph 
make a journey, an offer, arrangements, a suggestion, a decision, an attempt, 
an effort, an excuse, an exception, a mistake, a noise, a phone call, money, a 
profit, a fortune, love, peace, war, a bed, a fire, progress 
Note that we say make a bed, but we often talk about doing the bed(s) as part 
of housework. Compare: 

He's old enough to make his own bed now. 

I'll start on the vegetables as soon as I’ve done the beds. 
We use take, not make, in take a photo, and have, not make, in have an 
(interesting) experience. 


For information about sentence structures with make, see 335. 


do (4): substitute verb 


auxiliary verb + do 


In British English (but not American), do can be used alone as a substitute verb 
after an auxiliary verb. 
Come and stay with us. ~I may (do), if I have the time. (AmE I may, if... 
OR I may come, if...) 
He's supposed to have locked the safe.~ He has (done). (AmE He has. or 
He has locked it.) 
I found myself thinking of her as I had never done before. 
He didn't pass his exam, but he could have (done) if he'd tried harder. 
He smokes more than he used to (do). 
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Progressive forms are possible, but not very common. 
You should be getting dressed. - I am (doing). 

Note that the auxiliary verb is stressed in this structure. 
Close the door. - I HAVE done. (NOT ...Lhave-PONE) 


For auxiliary verbs used instead of complete verb phrases, see 181. 


do so/it/that 


do so 


The expression do so can be used to avoid repeating a verb and its object or 
complement. It is usually rather formal. 
Put the car away, please. ~ I’ve already done so. 
Eventually she divorced Stephen. It was a pity she had not done so earlier. 
He told me to get out, and I did so as quietly as possible. 


do so and do it/that 


Do it and do that can be used instead of do so. 

I promised to get the tickets, and I will do so/it as soon as possible. 

She rode a camel: she had never done so/that before. 
We use do so mainly to refer to the same action, with the same subject, that 
was mentioned before. In other cases we prefer do it/that or do alone. 

I haven't got time to get the tickets. Who's going to do it? (NoT ...-Whe's 


I rode a camel in Morocco. —- I'd love to do that. (NOT .. .-te-de-se-:) 


I always eat peas with honey. My wife never does. (NOT . . .-My-wife-never-does 
36:) 


do so/it/that: deliberate actions 


Do so/it/that are mainly used to refer to deliberate dynamic actions. We do not 
usually use these expressions to replace verbs like fall, lose, like, remember, 
think, own, which refer to involuntary actions or states. 
I like the saxophone, and 1 always have (done). 
(NOT ... and-Lhave-always-done-solit/that-) 
She lost her money. I wasn’t surprised that she did. 
(NOT ... that-she-did-so/it/that.) 
I think Jake's wrong. 1 did when he first spoke to me. 
(NoT ... L-did-so/it/that-when-. ..) 


other verbs 


Note that so, it and that are not normally used in this way after auxiliary verbs. 
It is not possible in standard English to say I can so, She was it or I have that. 


For so 1 am, so it is etc, see 541.2. 

For so do I, so am I etc, see 541.1. 

For so with say and tell, see 540. 

For so with think, believe, hope and similar verbs, see 539. 

For auxiliary do as substitute for a whole verb phrase, see 181. 
For differences between it and that, see 590. 
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doubt 


Clauses after the verb doubt can be introduced by whether, if or that. 
Economists doubt whether interest rates will fall in the near future. 
I doubt if she'll come this evening. 
The directors doubt that new machinery is really necessary. 

In an informal style, people sometimes use no conjunction. 
I doubt we'll have enough money for a holiday. 

After negative forms of doubt, we normally use that or no conjunction. 
I don't doubt (that) there will be more problems. 


For no doubt meaning ‘probably’, see 377. 


dress 


noun 


The countable noun dress means an article of women’s clothing (it goes from 
the shoulders to below the hips). 

This is the first time I’ve seen you wearing a dress. 
There is also an uncountable noun dress (not used with the article a/an). It 
means ‘clothing’, ‘clothes’. It is not very common in modern English, and is 
used mostly to talk about special kinds of clothing (for example national dress, 
evening dress, battledress). 


He looks good in evening dress. (NOT ... in-an-evening-dress:) 
verb: putting clothes on 


The verb dress can be used to talk about putting clothes on oneself or 
somebody else. Undress is used for taking clothes off. 
It only takes me five minutes to dress in the morning. 
Could you dress the children for me? 
I'm going to undress in front of the fire. 
in informal English, we use get dressed/undressed to talk about dressing or 
undressing oneself. 
Get dressed and come downstairs at once! 
Put on and take off are generally used when clothes are mentioned. 
I put on a sweater, but it was so warm that I had to take it off again. 
Can you take John’s boots off for him? 


verb: wearing clothes 


To say what somebody is/was wearing on a particular occasion, we can use the 
form be dressed in (note the preposition). 
I didn’t recognise him because he was dressed in a dark suit. 
(NOT .. .-dressed-with-. .. or .. -dressing-in-. . .) 
She was dressed in orange pyjamas. 
Be wearing and have on (especially AmE) are also very common. 
She was wearing orange pyjamas. 
She had on orange pajamas. (AmE) 
The active form dress (in) can be used to give the idea of repetition or habit. 
She always dresses in green. He dresses well. 
Note also the expression well dressed. 
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during and in 168 


drown 


Both active and passive forms of drown are common when we talk about 
accidental drowning. 
He (was) drowned while trying to swim across a river. 


due to and owing to 


Due to and owing to are similar to 'because of'. Due to is more common than 
owing to. 
Phrases beginning due/owing to are often separated from the rest of their 
sentence by a comma. 

Due/Owing to the bad weather(,) the match was cancelled. 

We have had to postpone the meeting(,) due/owing to the strike. 
Some people believe it is incorrect to use due to at the beginning of a clause in 
this way, but the structure is common in educated usage. 
Due to can also follow the verb be. Owing to is not usually used like this. 


His success was due to his mother. (NOT ... was-owing-to-his-mother.) 


during and for 


During is used to say when something happens; for is used to say how long it 
lasts. Compare: 
- My father was in hospital during the summer. 
My father was in hospital for six weeks. (Nor ... during-six-weeks-) 
— It rained during the night for two or three hours. 
I'll call in and see you for a few minutes during the afternoon. 


For during and in, see 168. 
For for, since, in and from, see 208. 


during and in 


We use both during and in to say that something happens inside a particular 
period of time. 

We'll be on holiday during/in August. I woke up during/in the night. 
We use during to stress that we are talking about the whole of the period. 

The shop's closed during the whole of August. (NOT . . .-in-the-whole-of 

AHgHSE) 

And we use during when we are talking about an event, activity or experience 
(not a period of time). 

He had some strange experiences during his military service. (NoT . . .-in-his 

ex iee-) 
I'll try to phone you during the meeting. (Not .. .-in-the-meeting-) 
I met them during my stay in China. 
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each 


each + singular 


Each is a determiner (see 154). We use it before a singular noun. 
I enjoy each moment. (NOT ... eaeh-moments.) 

A following verb is also singular. 
Each new day is different. (Not ... are-different) 


each of 


We use each of before a plural pronoun, or before a determiner (for example 
the, my, these ~ see 154) with a plural noun. 

Each of us sees the world differently. 

I write to each of my children once a week. 
A following verb is normally singular. 

Each of them has problems. 


pronouns 


When a pronoun or possessive is used later in a clause to refer back to each 
(of) + noun/pronoun, the later word can be singular (more formal) or plural 
(less formal). 

Each girl wore what she liked best. (more formal) 

Each student wore what they liked best. (less formal) 

Each of them explained it in his/her/their own way. 


position with object 


Each can follow an object (direct or indirect), but does not normally come at 
the end of a clause. 

She kissed them each on the forehead. (But NoT She-kissed-thent-each.) 

I want them each to make their own decision. 

I sent the secretaries each a Christmas card. 
However, each can come at the end of a clause in expressions referring to 
amounts and quantities. 

They cost £3.50 each. I bought the girls two ice-creams each. 


without a noun 


We can drop a noun after each, if the meaning is clear. However, each one or 
each of them is more common in an informal style. 
I've got five brothers, and each (onelof them) is different. 


with the verb 


When each refers to the subject, it can also go with a verb in mid-position, like 
some adverbs (for details of word order, see 24). In this case plural nouns, 
pronouns and verbs are used. 

They have each been told. 

We can each apply for our own membership card. 

You are each right in a different way. 

The plans each have certain advantages and disadvantages. 


For the difference between each and every, see 170. 
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each and every: the difference 


each with two or more; every with three or more 


Each and every are both normally used with singular nouns. Each can be used 
to talk about two or more people or things; every is normally used to talk about 
three or more. 
The business makes less money each/every year. (NOT . . .-eaeh/every-years:) 
She had a child holding on to each hand. (Not .. .-every-hand.) 


For expressions like every two years, every three steps, see 532.8. 


meaning 


Each and every can often be used without much difference of meaning. 
You look more beautiful each/every time I see you. 
But we prefer each when we are thinking of people or things separately, one at 
a time. And every is more common when we are thinking of people or things 
together, in a group. (Every is closer to all.) So we are more likely to say: 
Each person in turn went to see the doctor. 
but 
Every patient came from the same small village. 


structures 


We do not use each with words and expressions like almost, practically, nearly 
or without exception, which stress the idea of a whole group. 


She's lost nearly every friend she had. (Nov .. .-neariy-each-friend-. . .) 


Each can be used in some structures where every is impossible. 
They each said what they thought. (Bur Nor They-every-. . .) 
Each of them spoke for five minutes. (BUT NOT Every-of them-. . .) 


For more details, see 169 (each) and 193 (every). 


each other and one another 


no difference 


Each other and one another mean the same. 
Ann and I write to each other / one another every week. 
Each other is more common than one another, especially in an informal style. 


not used as subject 


Each other and one another are not normally used as subjects (though this 
occasionally happens in subordinate clauses in very informal speech). 
They each listened carefully to what the other said. (NOT USUALLY They 
listened carefully to what each other said.) 


each other's / one another's 


Both expressions have possessive forms. 
They'll sit for hours looking into each other's / one another's eyes. » 
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-selves and each other / one another 


Note the difference between -selves and each other / one another. Compare: 
John and Mary are strange: they talk to themselves a lot. (John talks to John; 
Mary talks to Mary.) 
Susan and Peter talk to each other on the phone every day. (Susan talks to 
Peter; Peter talks to Susan.) 


words used without each other / one another 


We do not normally use each other / one another after words like meet or 
marry, where the verb itself makes the meaning clear. 
They met in 1992 and married in 1994. 


east and eastern, north and northern etc 


adjectives: the difference 


We often prefer eastern, northern etc when we are talking about vague, 
indefinite or larger areas, and east, north etc for more clearly defined places 
(e.g. the names of countries or states). Compare: 


— the northern part of the country — southern Africa (an area) 
the north side of the house South Africa (a country) 

— the southern counties of Britain - the northern United States 
the south coast North Carolina 

However, place names do not always follow this rule. Note the following: 
Northern Ireland North/East/West Africa North/South America 


East/South etc Asia BUT: Western/Eastern etc Europe 

South Australia sur: Western Australia; the Northern Territory 
the North/South Atlantic/Pacific 

the Northern/Southern hemisphere 


'belonging to' 


We use eastern, northern etc to mean ‘belonging to’ or ‘typical of. 
a southern accent a group of northern poets 


capital letters 


Capital letters are used at the beginning of East, Eastern, North, Northern etc 
when these come in official or well-established place names. 

North Carolina Western Australia the Far East 

unemployment in the North (place name meaning ‘the North of England’) 
In other cases, adjectives, nouns and adverbs begin with small letters. 

We spent the winter in southern California. 

I live in north London. There's a strong north wind. 

The sun rises in the east. By sunrise we were driving south. 


prepositions 


Note the difference between in the east etc of ... and to the east etc of... 
1 live in the east of Scotland. 
Denmark is about 500 km to the east of Scotland. 
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efficient and effective 


If somebody/something is efficient, he/she/it works in a well-organised way 
without wasting time or energy. 
He's not very efficient: he keeps filing letters in the wrong place, he works very 
slowly, and he keeps forgetting things. 
The postal service is even less efficient than the telephone system. 
If something is effective, it has the right effect: it solves a problem or gets 
a result. 
My headache's much better. Those tablets really are effective. 
I think a wide black belt would look very effective with that dress. 


either: determiner 


either + singular 


We use either with a singular noun to mean ‘one or the other’ of two. 
Come on Tuesday or Thursday. Either day is OK. (Nor Either-days-. . .) 
She didn't get on with either parent. (NOT . . .-either-parents) 


either of 


We use either of before a determiner (for example the, my, these — see 154) ora 
pronoun. A following noun is plural. 

You can use either of the bathrooms. 

I don't like either of my maths teachers. 

I don't like either of them. 
A verb after either of is more often singular, but it can sometimes be plural in 
an informal style. 

Either of the children is perfectly capable of looking after the baby. 

She just doesn't care what either of her parents say(s). 


without a noun 
We can use either alone if the meaning is clear. 

Would you like tea or coffee? ~F don't mind. Either. 
pronouns 
When a pronoun is used later in a clause to refer back to either + noun/ 
pronoun, the later pronoun can be singular (more formal) or plural (more 
informal). 

If either of the boys phones, tell him/them I'll be in this evening. 
either side/end 
In these expressions, either sometimes means ‘each’. 

There are roses on either side of the door. 
pronunciation 
Either is pronounced /‘alda(r)/ or /'i:óo(r)/ (in American English usually 
/i:dar/). 
For either... or, see 175. 
For not... either, neither and nor, see 374. 
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either ... or 


We use either ... or to talk about a choice between two possibilities (and 
sometimes more than two). 

I don't speak either French or German. 

You can either come with me now or walk home. 

If you want ice-cream there's either raspberry, lemon or vanilla. 
We often balance this structure, so that the same kind of words or expressions 
follow either and or. 

You can have either tea or coffee. (nouns) 

He's either in London or in New York. (prepositional expressions) 

Either you'll leave this house or I'll call the police. (clauses) 
However, unbalanced sentences with either ... or are common. Some people 
prefer to avoid them. 

You can either have tea or coffee. 

He's either in London or New York. 

You'll either leave this house or I'll call the police. 


For either as a determiner, see 174. 
For pronunciation, see 174.5. 
For not... either, neither and nor, see 374. 


elder and eldest 


Elder and eldest can be used instead of older and oldest to talk about the order 
of birth of the members of a family. They are only used attributively (before 
nouns). Compare: 
- My elder/older brother has just got married. 

He's three years older than me. (NOT .. .-elder-than-me:) 
— His eldest/oldest daughter is a medical student. 

She's the oldest student in her year. 
Elder brother/sister are used when a person has only one brother/sister who is 
older; eldest is used when there are more. An elder son/daughter is the older of 
two; an eldest son/daughter is the oldest of two or more. 


ellipsis (1): introduction 


We often leave out words to avoid repetition, or in other cases when the 
meaning can be understood without them. This is called ‘ellipsis’. 
replies 
In replies we usually avoid repeating information that has just been given. 
What time are you coming? ~ About ten. (More natural than I'm coming 
about ten.) 
Who said that? ~ John. (More natural than John said that.) 
How many chairs do you need? —- Three. (More natural than J need three 
chairs.) 
She's out this evening? ~ Yes, working. (More natural than Yes, she's working 
this evening.) 
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structures with and, but and or 


Repeated words are often dropped in co-ordinate structures (see 178). 
a knife and fork (= a knife and a fork) 
She was poor but honest. (= ... but she was honest.) 


at the beginning of a sentence 


In informal speech, unstressed words are often dropped at the beginning of a 
sentence, if the meaning is clear. For details, see 179. 

Seen Lucy? (= Have you seen Lucy?) 

Doesn't know what she's talking about. (= She doesn't .. .) 


at the end of a noun phrase 


It is sometimes possible to drop nouns after adjectives, noun modifiers and/or 
determiners. For details, see 180. 
Do you want large eggs? ~ No, I'll have small. (= ... small eggs.) 
My car isn't working. I'll have to use Mary's. (= ... Mary's car.) 
We're going to hear the London Philharmonic tonight. (= ... the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra.) 
Which shoes are you going to wear? ~ These. (= These shoes.) 


at the end of a verb phrase 


Auxiliary verbs are often used alone instead of full verbs. For details, see 181. 
I haven't paid. ~I haven't either. (= ... | haven't paid either.) 
She said she'd phone, but she didn't. (= ... didn't phone.) 
This type of ellipsis can include words that follow the verb phrase. 
I was planning to go to Paris next week, but I can't. 
(=... 1 can’t go to Paris next week.) 
The same structures are possible with non-auxiliary be and have. 
I thought she would be angry, and she was. 
He says he hasn't any friends, but I know he has. 


infinitives 
We can use to instead of repeating a whole infinitive. For details, see 182. 
Are you and Gillian getting married? ~ We hope to. 
{= We hope to get married.) 
I don't dance much now, but I used to a lot. 
Sometimes a whole infinitive, including to, is left out. 


Come when you want. (= ... when you want to come.) 
Have a good time.~ I'll try. (= I'll try to have a good time.) 


comparative structures with as and than 


We can leave out words after as and than, if the meaning is clear. 
The weather isn't as good as last year. (= ... as it was last year.) 
I found more blackberries than you. (=... than you found.) 


For missing subject or object after as and than (e.g. as was expected), see 581. » 
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question-word clauses 


Clauses can be dropped after question words. 
Somebody's been stealing our flowers, but I don't know who. 
(=... I don't know who's been stealing our flowers.) 
Become a successful writer. This book shows you how. 


that and relative pronouns 


In an informal style, the conjunction that is often dropped (see 584); object 
relative pronouns can also be dropped (see 495.4). 

I knew (that) she didn't want to help me. 

This is the restaurant (which) I was talking about. 


reduced relative structures: the tickets available etc 


We can sometimes leave out a relative pronoun and the verb be before 
participles or adjectives such as available, possible. For details, see 498.10. 
Who's the girl dancing with your brother? (= ... who is dancing ...) 
Please let me have all the tickets available. (= ... that are available.) 


be after conjunctions 


Subject pronouns with forms of be can be left out after certain conjunctions, 
especially in a formal style. 
Start when ready. (= ... when you are ready.) 
Though intelligent, he was very poorly educated. 
(= Though he was intelligent . . .) 
When ordering, please send £1.50 for postage and packing. 


Phone me if (it is) necessary. He had a small heart attack while asleep. 
I'm enclosing my cheque for £50, as agreed. Leave in oven until cooked. 
prepositions 


In an informal style, prepositions can be dropped in a few time expressions 
(see 451). 

See you (on) Monday night. 

We're staying here (for) another three months. 

What time shall I come? (More natural than At what time... .?) 


For cases like We need a place to live (in), see 431. 


pronouns after prepositions 


In British English, pronoun objects can sometimes be dropped after 
prepositions. This happens, for example, when have or with are used in 
descriptive structures. 

My socks have got holes in (them). 

I'd like a piece of toast with butter on (it). 


abbreviated styles 


In certain styles, many or all non-essential words can be dropped. For details, 
see 1. 

Take 500g butter and place in small saucepan. 

Single man looking for flat Oxford area. 

WOMAN WALKS ON MOON 
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ellipsis (2): with and, but and or 


various kinds of word left out 


When expressions are joined by and, but or or, we often leave out repeated 
words or phrases of various kinds. 


a knife and (a) fork antique (furniture) or modern furniture 
these men and (these) women in France, (in) Germany or (in) Spain 
ripe apples and (ripe) pears She can read, but (she) can't write. 


The Minister likes golf but (the Minister) hates fishing. 
We drove (across America), rode (across America), flew (across America) and 
walked across America. 
She was poor but (she was) honest. 
The food (is ready) and the drinks are ready. 
Phil (washed the dishes) and Sally washed the dishes. 
We can sometimes drop a verb that is repeated in a different form. 
I have always paid my bills and I always will (pay . . .). 


word order 


Note that when two verbs, objects etc are the same, it is not always the second 
that is left out. We may have to leave out the first to avoid confusion, or to 
produce a simpler word order and sentence structure. 
Cats (catch mice) and dogs catch mice. (Nor €ats-eatehi-mice-and-dogs.) 
I can (go) and will go. 
In informal speech and writing, ellipsis does not usually interrupt the normal 
word order of a clause or sentence. Sentences like the following are typical of a 
more formal style. 
Peter planned and Jane paid for the holiday. (Less formal: Peter planned the 
holiday and Jane paid for it.) 
Kevin likes dancing and Annie athletics. (Less formal: Kevin likes dancing 
and Annie likes athletics.) 
The children will carry the small boxes and the adults the large ones. 
Jane went to Greece and Alice to Rome. 
You seem, and she certainly is, ill. 


other conjunctions 


Ellipsis is not normaily possible after other conjunctions besides and, but 
and or. 

She didn't know where she was when she woke up. (Nor . . .avhen-woke-up:) 
However, ellipsis of subject pronouns with forms of be is possible in some 
cases (e.g. 1f possible, when arriving). See 261.6, 73.4, 411.6. 


(and) then 


In an informal style, ellipsis is sometimes possible after then, even if and is 
dropped. 
Peter started first, (and) then Colin (started). 


For singular or plural verbs after expressions with and or or, see 532.2. 
For singular and plural verbs with neither ... nor, see 373. 
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ellipsis (3): at the beginning of a sentence 


words that can be left out 


In informal spoken English we often leave out unstressed words at the 
beginning of a sentence if the meaning is clear without them. Words that can 
be left out include articles (the, a/an), possessives (my, your etc), personal 
pronouns (J, you etc), auxiliary verbs (am, have etc) and the preparatory 
subject there. 

Car's running badly. (= The car's ...) 

Wife’s on holiday. (= My wife's . . .) 

Couldn't understand a word. (= | couldn't ...) 

Must dash. (= 1 must dash.) 

Won't work, you know. (= It won't work ...) 

Seen Joe? (= Have you seen Joe?) 

Keeping well, I hope? (= You're keeping well .. .) 

Nobody at home. (= There’s nobody at home.) 

Careful what you say. (= Be careful . . .) 

Be four pounds fifty. (= That'll be ...) 
This structure is common in advertisements. Two real examples: 

Thinking of postgraduate study? Call for a place now. (= Are you 

thinking ...?) 
Speak a foreign language? Speak it better. (= Do you speak .. .?) 


unstressed forms of be, will, would, have 


We do not usually drop words so as to begin sentences with unstressed forms 
of be, will, would or auxiliary have (though this sometimes happens in 
postcards, diary entries and other kinds of very informal writing). 
I'm coming tomorrow. or Coming tomorrow. (BUT NOT Atm-eoming 
tomorrow. Am is not stressed.) 
I'll see you soon. or See you soon. (BuT Nor Will-see-you-soon. Will is not 
stressed.) 
Haven't seen him. (put Nor Have-seen-him. Have is not stressed.) 


before pronouns: You ready? 
Auxiliary verbs can be left out before personal pronouns except J and it. 


You ready? (- Are you ready?) 
She want something? (z Does she want something?) 


(BUT NOT Hate? training?) 
Dutch, aren't you? 


Ellipsis is very common in sentences that have some sort of tag (see 487—488, 
514) on the end, especially in British English. 

Can't swim, myself. Like a cigar, I do. Dutch, aren't you? 

Getting in your way, am I? Going on holiday, your kids? 
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ellipsis (4): in noun phrases 


ellipsis after adjectives: boiled, please 


A repeated noun can sometimes be dropped after an adjective, if the meaning 
is clear, especially when one is talking about common kinds of choice. 
What kind of potatoes would you like? ~ Boiled (potatoes), please. 
We haven't got any large eggs. Only small (eggs). 
This often happens after superlatives. 
I think I'll buy the cheapest. 
Note that nouns are not normally dropped in other situations. 
Poor little boy! (Nor Poor-little!) 
The most important thing is to keep calm. (Not Fhe7nestimpertant isto... 


For other structures in which adjectives are used without nouns, see 17. 


ellipsis after this, numbers, possessives etc 


Nouns can also be dropped after most determiners (see 154), if the meaning is 
clear. 
This is Helen's coat, and that (coat) is mine. 
This also happens after numbers, nouns with possessive 's, own and (anjother. 
I'm not sure how many packets I need, but I'll take two (packets) to start 
with. 
Our train's the second (train) from this platform. 
You take Pete's car, and I'll take Susie's (car). 
Can I borrow your pen?~ No, find your own (pen). 
That beer went down fast. ~ Have another (beer). 


well-known names 


The last words of well-known names are often dropped. 

She's playing the Beethoven with the London Philharmonic tomorrow 
night. (=... the Beethoven violin concerto with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra .. .) 

He's staying at the Hilton. (= ... the Hilton Hotel.) 

We're going to see 'Hamlet' at the Mermaid. (- ... the Mermaid Theatre.) 
When we talk about people's houses and shops, the words house and shop are 
often dropped (see 439.4). 

We spent the weekend at John and Mary's. 

Could you pick up some chops from the butcher's? 


ellipsis (5): after auxiliary verbs 


auxiliary instead of complete verb phrase 


We can avoid repetition by using an auxiliary verb instead of a complete verb 
phrase, if the meaning is clear. The auxiliary verb usually has a 'strong' 
pronunciation (see 616), and contractions (see 143) are not normally used 
except in negatives. > 
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Get up. ~I am [aem/. (= I am getting up.) 
He said he'd write, but he hasn't. (= ... hasn't written.) 
I'll come and see you when I can. (= ... can come and see you.) 
Shall I tell him what I think? ~I wouldn't if I were you. 
Do can be used before ellipsis if there is no other auxiliary to repeat. 
I may come to London. I'll phone you if I do. 
He said he would arrive before seven, and he did. 
Other words, as well as the rest of the verb phrase, can be left out after the 
auxiliary. 
I can't see you today, but I can tomorrow. (=... I can see you ...) 
I've forgotten the address. -- 1 have too. 
You're not trying very hard. ~I am. 
You wouldn't have won if I hadn't helped you. ~ Yes, I would. 
This also happens after non-auxiliary be and Rave. 
I'm tired. 1 am too. Who's the driver? ~I am. 
Who has a dictionary? ~ I have. 


short answers etc: Yes, / have. 


Ellipsis is used regularly in short answers (see 517), reply questions (see 484) 
and question tags (see 487-488). 

Have you finished? ~ Yes, I have. 

I can whistle through my fingers. ~ Can you, dear? 

You don't want to buy a car, do you? 


so am l etc 


Ellipsis also happens after so (see 541), neither and nor (see 374). Note the 
word order. 

I've forgotten the address. ~ So have I. 

She doesn't like olives, and neither do I. 


ellipsis before complete form 


Ellipsis normally happens when an expression is used for a second time, after 
the complete form has already been used once (see above examples). 
However, it can sometimes happen the other way round. This is common in 
sentences beginning with if. 

If you can, send me a postcard when you arrive. 

If you could, I'd like you to help me this evening. 

If you prefer, we can go tomorrow instead. 


more than one auxiliary 


When there is more than one auxiliary, ellipsis usually happens after the first. 
You wouldn't have enjoyed the film. ~ Yes, I would. (= ... 1 would have 
enjoyed the film.) 
However, more auxiliaries can be included. The first is stressed. 
Could you have been dreaming? ~I suppose I could / COULD have / 
COULD have been. 
We often include a second auxiliary verb if it has not appeared before in the 
same form. 
I think Mary should be told. ~She has been. (More natural than ... She 
has.) 
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And we normally include a second auxiliary verb after a change of modal 
auxiliary. 
Mary should be told. ~ She must be. (More natural than ... She must.) 


substitution with do 


In British English, a main verb that is left out after an auxiliary can be replaced 
by do. For details, see 161. 
Do you think he'll phone? ~ He might do. (AmE ... He might.) 


For do so, see 162. 


ellipsis (6): infinitives 


to used instead of whole infinitive 


We can use to instead of the whole infinitive of a repeated verb (and following 
words), if the meaning is clear. 
Are you and Gillian getting married? ~ We hope to. 
Let's go for a walk. —-1 don't want to. 
I don't dance much now, but I used to a lot. 
Sorry I shouted at you. I didn't mean to. 
Somebody ought to clean up the bathroom. — I'll ask John to. 
Be and have (used for possession) are not usually dropped. 
There are more flowers than there used to be. (NoT . . .-than-there-used-to-) 
She hasn't been promoted yet, but she ought to be. (Nor . . .-bttt-she-ought-to:) 
You've got more freckles than you used to have. (Not Yotw'vegot-morefreckles 
than-you-used-to.) 


ellipsis of whole infinitive 


In some cases the whole infinitive can be left out. This happens after nouns 
and adjectives. 

He'll never leave home; he hasn't got the courage (to). 

You can't force him to leave home if he's not ready (to). 
It also happens after verbs which can stand alone without a following 
infinitive. 

Can you start the car? ~I'll try (to). 


(would) like, want etc 


We cannot usually leave out to after would like/love/hate/ prefer, want and 
choose. 
Are you interested in going to University? ~ I'd like to. (NoT . ..-Fd-tike:) 
My parents encouraged me to study art, but I didn't want to. (NOT .. -didnt 
weartt:) 
However, to is often dropped after want, and almost always after like, when 
these are used after certain conjunctions — for instance when, if, what, as. 
Come when you want (to). 
I'll do what 1 like. Stay as long as you like. 
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else 


use 


We use else to mean 'other' after: 
somebody, someone, something, somewhere; anybody, everybody, nobody etc; 
question words; whatever, whenever etc; little, much. 
Would you like anything else? 
I'm sorry. I mistook you for somebody else. 
Where else did you go besides Madrid? 
Whatever else he may be, he's not a mathematician. 
We know when Shakespeare was born and when he died, but we don't know 
much else about his life. 
In a formal style, else is sometimes used after ail. 
When all else fails, read the instructions. 


word order 
Note that else comes immediately after the word it modifies. 
What else would you like? (Nor What-weutd-yeutike-else?) 
else's 
Else has a possessive else's. 
You're wearing somebody else's coat. 
singular only 
There is no plural structure with else. 
I didn't see any other people. (NoT .. .-any-else-people) 
or else 


Or else means ‘otherwise’, ‘if not’. 
Let’s go, or else we'll miss the train. 

Or else is sometimes used with no continuation, as a threat. 
You'd better stop hitting my little brother, or else! 


elsewhere 


This is a formal word for somewhere else. 
If you are not satisfied with my hospitality, go elsewhere. 


emphasis 


emotive and contrastive emphasis 


We often emphasise (‘strengthen’) a particular word or expression. There are 
two main reasons for this. We may wish to show that we feel strongly about 
what we are saying (‘emotive emphasis’). 

You do look nice today! 

Your hair looks so good like that. 
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Or we may wish to show a contrast between, for example, true and false, or 
present and past, or a rule and an exception ('contrastive emphasis"). 

Why weren't you at the meeting? ~I was at the meeting. 

I don't do much sport now, but I did play football when I was younger. 

I don't see my family much, but I do visit my mother occasionally. 
We can also use emphasis to show that something expected actually 
happened. 

I thought I'd pass the exam, and I did pass. 


pronunciation: stress 


In speech, we can give words extra stress - make them sound ‘stronger’ — by 
pronouncing them louder and with a higher intonation (see 554). We may also 
make the vowel longer, and pause before a stressed word. Stress is reflected in 
printing by using italics or bold type, and in writing by using CAPITAL LETTERS 
or by underlining. 

This is the last opportunity. 

He lived in France, not Spain. 

Mary, I'm IN LOVE! Please don't tell anybody! 
Changes in stress can affect the meaning of a sentence. Compare: 

Jane phoned me yesterday. (Not somebody else.) 

Jane phoned me yesterday. (She didn't come to see me.) 

Jane phoned me yesterday. (She didn't phone you.) 

Jane phoned me yesterday. (Not today.) 
We often stress auxiliary verbs. This can make the whole sentence sound more 
emphatic, or can emphasise a contrast (see above). Most auxiliary verbs 
change their pronunciation when they are stressed (see 616). 

You have grown! 

I am telling the truth — you must believe me! 
In emphatic sentences without auxiliary verbs we add do to carry stress. 

Do sit down. She does like you. 

If he does decide to come, let me know, will you? 
With stressed auxiliary verbs, word order can change (see 24.9). Compare: 

You have certainly grown. You certainly have grown! 


vocabulary: special words 


Words such as so, such, really and just can show emphasis. 
Thank you so much. It was such a lovely party. I really enjoyed it. 
I just LOVE the way she talks. (Note: love is stressed, not just.) 
Swearwords (see 575) are often used for emphasis in an informal style. 
That's a bloody good idea. 
Question words can be emphasised by adding ever (see 624), on earth or the 
hell (very informal). 
Why ever did he marry her? 
What on earth is she doing here? Where the hell have you been? 


structures 


If we can move words to an unusual position, this usually gives them more 
importance. Words are often 'fronted' for this reason (see 513). 

That film — what did you think of it? Asleep, then, were you? 

I knew he was going to cause trouble, and cause trouble he did! > 
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‘Cleft’ structures with it, what etc can be used to focus on particular parts of a 
sentence and give them extra importance (see 130-131). 
It was John who paid for the drinks. 


What I need is a good rest. 
Do can be used to emphasise an affirmative verb (see above). 
She does seem to be trying. Do come in. 


Myself, yourself etc can be used to emphasise nouns (see 493). 
I got a letter from the Managing Director himself. 
Indeed can be used to emphasise very with an adjective or adverb (see 273). 
I was very surprised indeed. 
Very can emphasise superlatives, next, last, first and same (see 140.4). 
I'd like a bottle of your very best wine. 
The letter arrived on the very next day. 
We were born in the very same street in the very same year. 
Repetition can be used for emphasis (see 500.7). 
She looks much, much older than she used to. 


end and finish: verbs 


both used 


These verbs have similar meanings, and are often both possible. 
What time does the concert end/finish? 
Term ends/finishes on June 23. 


completing an activity 
When we talk about completing something that we are doing, we usually 
prefer finish. 

She's always starting something new, but she never finishes anything. 


You'll never finish that hamburger - it's too big for you. 
Are you still writing letters? ~ No, I've finished. 


changes 


End is more common when there is an important change. 
I decided it was time to end our affair. 
It's time to end the uncertainty — the Prime Minister must speak out. 
The Second World War ended in 1945. 
We also prefer end to talk about a special way of bringing something to a close 
or 'shaping' the end of something. 
How do you end a letter to somebody you don't know? 
The ceremony ended with a speech from the President. 
End is often used to talk about physical shapes. 
The road ended in a building site. (Nor Fhe-read-finished-. . .) 
Nouns that end in -s have plurals in -es. 


-ing forms 
Finish, but not end, can be followed by an -ing form s 296). 


I finished teaching at 3.00. (Not ended-teaching-... 
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enjoy 


Enjoy normally has an object. 
Did you enjoy the party? ~ Yes, I enjoyed it very much. (Nor Fenjeyed-very 
mueh.) 
To talk about having a good time, we can use enjoy myself! yourself etc. 
I really enjoyed myself when I went to Rome. 
We're going to Paris for the weekend. ~ Enjoy yourselves! 
(‘Enjoy! with no object is possible, especially in informal AmE.) 
Enjoy can be followed by -ing. 
I don't enjoy looking after small children. (NoT .. .-enjoy-te-leok-. . .) 


enough 


adjective/adverb + enough 
Enough usually follows adjectives and adverbs. 


Is it warm enough for you? (Nor .. -eneugh-warm-. . .) 


You're not driving fast enough. 


enough + noun 


Enough can also be used before a noun as a determiner. 

Have you got enough milk? There aren't enough glasses. 
Enough is occasionally used after a noun, but this is rare in modern English 
except in a few expressions. 

If only we had time enough ... 

I was fool enough to believe him. 


position with adjective + noun 


When enough modifies an adjective and noun together, it comes before the 
adjective. Compare: 
We haven't got enough big nails. 
(= We need more big nails — enough modifies big nails.) 
We haven't got big enough nails. 
(= We need bigger nails - enough modifies big.) 


enough or enough of? 


Before determiners (e.g. a, the, my, this, that) and pronouns, we use enough of. 
Compare: 
~- I don't know enough French to read this. (NoT .. .-enough-of French-. . .) 
I don't understand enough of the words in the letter. 
- We haven't got enough blue paint. (NoT ...-enough-of-blue-paint-) 
We haven't got enough of that blue paint. 
— You didn't buy enough cards. (Not .. .-enough-of cards) 
You didn't buy enough of them. 
Note the idiomatic structure I’ve had enough of . .. .This can be followed by a 
noun without a determiner. 
I've had enough of mathematics; I'm going to give it up. 
She's had enough of England; she's going back home. > 
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enough without a noun 


Enough can be used alone without a noun to refer to an amount, if the 
meaning is clear. 

Half a pound of carrots will be enough. 

That's enough, thank you. 

Enough is enough. 

BUT NOT The-meat-is-enough. 


(The meat is not an amount.) 


enough + infinitive; structure with for 


We can use an infinitive structure after enough. 
She's old enough to do what she wants. 
I haven't got enough money to buy a car. 
Infinitives can be introduced by for + noun/pronoun. 
It's late enough for the staff to stop work. 
There was just enough light for us to see what we were doing. 


It's small enough to put in your pocket, etc 


The subject of the sentence can be the object of the following infinitive. (For 
more about this structure, see 284.4.) Object pronouns are not normally used 
after the infinitive in this case. 

The radio's small enough to put in your pocket. 

(NOT ...-40-put-it-in-your-pocket-) 

Those tomatoes aren't ripe enough to eat. (NOT .. .-te-eat-them-) 
However, object pronouns are possible in structures with for. 

The radio was small enough for me to put (it) in my pocket. 

Those tomatoes aren't ripe enough for the children to eat (them). 


For other examples of for + object + infinitive, see 291. 
For similar structures with too and too much! many, see 595-596. 
the = enough; leaving out enough 


The article the can be used to mean 'enough'. 
I hardly had the strength to take my clothes off. 
I didn't quite have the money to pay for a meal. 
Time and room are often used to mean ‘enough time’ and ‘enough room’. 
Have you got time to look at this letter? 
There isn't room for everybody to sit down. 


especial(ly) and special(ly) 
especially and specially 


Especially and specially can often both be used with the same meaning. 
It was not (e)specially cold. 


especially meaning ‘above all’ 


Especially is often used to mean ‘above ail’. 
We play a lot of tennis, especially on Sundays. 
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The children are very noisy, especially when we have visitors. 
I like all kinds of fruit, especially apples. 
Especially follows a subject. 
All my family like music. My father, especially, goes to as many concerts as 
he can. (NOT . ..-Espeeially-my-father-goes-. . .) 


especially before prepositions and conjunctions 


We prefer especially before prepositions and conjunctions. 
We go skiing quite a lot, especially in February. 
I drink a lot of coffee, especially when I'm working. 
specially with past participles 
Specially is used with a past participle to mean ‘for a particular purpose’. 


These shoes were specially made for me. 
The song was specially written for his birthday. 


especial and special 


The adjective especial is rare. We normally use special. 
He took special trouble over his work. 


even 


meaning 


Even suggests the idea of a surprising extreme: ‘more than we expect’; not even 
suggests 'less than we expect'. 

She's rude to everybody. She's even rude to the police. 

He can't even write his own name. 


position 
Even most often goes with the verb, in mid-position (see 24). 
She has broken all her toys. She has even broken her bike. (Not Everrcshe-has 
broken-. . .) 
He speaks lots of languages. He even speaks Esperanto. 
They're open every day. They're even open on Christmas Day. 
Even goes at the beginning of a clause when it refers just to the subject; and it 
can go just before other words and expressions that we want to emphasise. 
Anybody can do this. Even a child can do it. 
I work every day, even on Sundays. 
I haven't written to anybody for months — not even my parents. 


even and also 
Also (see 46) is not used to talk about surprising extremes. 

Everybody helped with the packing — even the dog. (Not .. .-aise-the-dog-) 
even if and even though 


Even is not used as a conjunction, but we can use even before if and though. 
Even if I become a millionaire, I shall always be a socialist. (NoT .. Event 


become-. . .) 
Even though 1 didn't know anybody at the party, I had a nice time. 
(Nor Evencalthough-. . .) > 
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I wouldn't marry you even if you were the last man in the world. 
We sometimes use if to mean even if 
I'll do it if it kills me. (= ... even if it kills me.) 


even so, even now 


Even so means 'however', ‘in spite of that’. 
He seems nice. Even so, I don't really trust him. (Not . . .-Even-theugh; don't 
really-trust-him.) 
Even now can mean ‘in spite of everything that has happened’. 
He left her ten years ago, but even now she still loves him. 


eventual(ly) 


Eventual and eventually mean ‘final(ly)’, ‘in the end’, ‘after all that’. We use 
them to say that something happens after a long time or a lot of effort. 

The chess game lasted for three days. Androv was the eventual winner. 

The car didn’t want to start, but eventually I got it going. 
We use at last (see 204), not eventually, to give news. 

Steve has found a job at last! (Not 
Eventual and eventually are 'false friends' for people who speak some 
languages. They do not mean the same as, for instance, French éventuel or 
éventuellement, and are not used to express the idea of possibility. For this 
meaning we use possible, perhaps, if, may, might etc. 

In our new house I'd like to have a spare bedroom for possible visitors. 

(NOT .. eventual visitors.) 
I'm not sure what I'll do next year. I might go to America if I can find a job. 


(NOT ...-Eventually-THi-go-to-Ameriea-. . .) 


ever 


ever meaning 'at any time' 


Ever is a 'non-affirmative word’ (see 381). It is used especially in questions to 
mean 'at any time'. Compare: 
Do you ever go to Ireland on holiday? (= at any time) 
We always go to Ireland on holiday. (= every time) 
We never have holidays in England. (= at no time) 
Ever is possible in negative clauses, but never is more usual than not ever. 
I don't ever want to see you again. (on I never want...) 
We also use ever after if, and with words that express a negative idea (like 
nobody, hardly or stop). 
Come and see us if you are ever in Manchester. 
Nobody ever visits them. I hardly ever see my sister. 
I'm going to stop her ever doing that again. 


with comparatives, superlatives, as and only 


Ever is used in affirmative clauses in comparisons and with only. 
You're looking lovelier than ever. 
What is the best book you've ever read? 
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It's the largest picture ever painted. 
He's as charming as ever. 
She's the only woman ever to have climbed Everest in winter. 


ever + perfect 


Ever is often used with perfect tenses (see 455, 423) to mean ‘at any time up to 
now/then'. 

Have you ever been to Greece? 

Had you ever thought of getting married before you met June? 


ever and before; ever before 


Ever and before can both be used to mean 'at any time in the past', but there is 
a difference. Before (or ever before) refers to a present event, and asks whether 
it has happened at another time. 
Have you (ever) been to Scotland before? (The hearer is probably in 
Scotland.) 
Ever (without before) does not refer to a present event. 
Have you ever been to Africa? (The hearer is not in Africa.) 


ever meaning 'always' 
Ever is not normally used to mean 'always'. 


I shall always remember you. (NoT I-shall-ever-remember-you.) 
But ever is sometimes used to mean 'always' in compound expressions with 
adjectives and participles. 
his ever-open mouth an ever-increasing debt 
evergreen trees his ever-loving wife 
Ever also means 'always' in forever (or for ever ) and ever since, and in a few 
other expressions like ever after and Yours ever (used at the end of letters). 
I shall love you forever. I've loved you ever since 1 met you. 


For who ever, what ever etc, see 624. 
For whoever, whatever etc, see 625. 
For forever with progressive forms, see 472. 


ever so, ever such 


These expressions are often used in informal British English to mean ‘very’. 
She's ever so nice. It's ever such a good film. 


For the difference berween so and such, see 569. 


every (one) 


every + singular 


Every is a determiner (see 154). We normally use it before a singular noun (but 
see paragraph 6). If the noun is a subject, its verb is also singular. 


every + singular noun (+ singular verb) 
I see her every day. (NOT .. .-every-days.) 
Every room is being used. (NoT Every-room-are-. . .) > 
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every one of 


We use every one of before a pronoun or a determiner (for example the, my, 
these - see 154). The pronoun or noun is plural, but a following verb is singular. 


every one of us/you/them (+ singular verb) 
every one of + determiner + plural noun (+ singular verb) 


His books are wonderful. I've read every one of them. 
Every one of the children was crying. 


every one without a noun 


We can drop a noun and use every one alone, if the meaning is clear. 
His books are great. Every one’s worth reading. 


negative structures 


To negate every, we normally use not every. 
Not every kind of bird can fly. 
(More natural than Every kind of bird cannot fly.) 


pronouns and possessives 


When a pronoun or possessive is used later in a clause to refer back to 
every (one), the later word can usually be either singular (more formal) or 
plural (less formal). 

Every person made his/her own travel arrangements. 

Every person made their own travel arrangements. 

I told every single student what I thought of him/her/them. 
But if we are talking about something that concerns every member of a group 
at the same time, a plural word is necessary. 

When every passenger's ticket had been checked, the door opened and they 


all got on. (NOT .. .-2nd-hefshe-all-get-on:) 
every + plural noun 


Every is used before a plural noun in expressions that refer to intervals. 
I see her every few days. There's a meeting every six weeks. 
She had to stop and rest every two or three steps. 


everybody etc 


Everybody, everyone, everything and everywhere are used with singular verbs, 
like every. 

Everybody has gone home. (Not Everybedy-have-. . .) 

Everything I like is either illegal, immoral or fattening. 

I found that everywhere was booked up. 
When possessives and pronouns refer back to everybody/one, they can usually 
be either singular (more formal) or plural (less formal). Sometimes only a 
plural word makes sense. Compare: 

Has everybody got his or her ticket? (more formal) 

Has everybody got their tickets? (less formal) 

When everybody had finished eating, the waiters took away their plates. 

(NOT .. .is-or-her plate.) 

Note that everyone (= ‘everybody’) does not mean the same as every one (which 
can refer to things as well as people - see paragraph 2 above). 
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everyday 


Everyday is an adjective meaning ‘ordinary’, ‘usual’, ‘routine’. It is not the 
same as the adverbial expression every day. Compare: 

In everyday life, you don't often find an elephant in a supermarket. 

You don't see elephants every day. 


common expressions 


Note the following common expressions with every. 
every single 
She visits her mother every single day. 
every other 
We meet every other Tuesday. (= ... every second Tuesday.) 
every so often; every now and then 
We go out for a drink together every so often / every now and then. 


For the difference between every and each, see 170. 
For every and all, see 39. For every and any, see 56. 
For more information about everybody/everyone, see 548. 


except and except for 


except for before nouns 


We generally use except for before noun phrases. 
I've cleaned the house except for the bathroom. 
The garden was empty except for one small bird. 


except (for) after all, any etc 


After generalising words like all, any, every, no, everything, anybody, nowhere, 
nobody, whole, we often leave out for. 

I've cleaned all the rooms except (for) the bathroom. 

He ate everything on his plate except (for) the beans. 

Nobody came except (for) John and Mary. 
But this does not happen before all, etc. 

Except for John and Mary, nobody came. (Not ExeeptTohn-and-Mary, 

nobody-eame.): 


except before prepositions and conjunctions 


We use except, not except for, before prepositions and conjunctions. 
It's the same everywhere except in Scotland. 
(NOT ...-exeept-for-in-Seotland-) 
He's good-looking except when he smiles. 
This room is no use except as a storeroom. 
The holiday was nice except that there wasn't enough snow. 


except (for) - pronoun 


After except (for) we use object pronouns, not subject pronouns. 
Everybody understood except (for) me. (NOT .. .-exeeptd-) 
We're all ready except (for) her. > 
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5 except + verb: he does nothing except eat 


A common structure is do... except + infinitive without to. 
He does nothing except eat all day. 
I'll do everything for you except cook. 
In other cases an -ing form is usually necessary. 
She's not interested in anything except skiing. 
You needn't worry about anything except having a great time. 
6 except and without 


Except (for) is only used to talk about exceptions to generalisations. In other 
cases, without or but for may be better. Compare: 
Nobody helped me except you. 
Without / But for your help, I would have failed. 
(NoT Exeept-for-your-help,-Hwould-have failed.) 


For the use of but to mean 'except', see 116. 
For the difference between except, besides and apart from, see 102. 


195 exclamations: structures 


Exclamations are often constructed with how and what or with so and such; 
negative question forms are also common. 
1 exclamations with how 
These are often felt to be a little formal or old-fashioned. 
how + adjective 
Strawberries! How nice! 
how + adjective/adverb + subject + verb 


How cold it is! (Not How-it-is-eold!) 
How beautifully you sing! (Not Hew-yeu-sing-beantifelly) 


how + subject + verb 
How you've grown! 
For the structure of expressions like How strange a remark, see 14. 


2 exclamations with what 


what a/an (+ adjective) + singular countable noun 


What a rude man! (Nor What-rude-man!) 
What a nice dress! (NOT What-nice-dress!) 
What a surprise! 


what (+ adjective) + uncountable/plural noun 


What beautiful weather! (Not What-a-beautifel-weather) 
What lovely flowers! 


What fools! 
what + object + subject + verb (note word order) 
What a beautiful smile your sister has! (NOT . . .as-yeur-sister) 
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exclamations with so and such 


so + adjective 
You're so kind! 
such alan (+ adjective) + singular countable noun 


He's such a nice boy! (NoT .. .-a-stteh-niee-boy!) 


such (+ adjective) + uncountable/plural noun 


They talk such rubbish! (NoT .. .-sueh-a-rubbish!) 
They're such kind people! (Not . . .-se-kind-people!) 


For more information about such and so, see 569. 


negative question forms 


Isn't the weather nice! Hasn't she grown! 
Americans and some British speakers may use ordinary (non-negative) 
question forms in exclamations. 

Boy, am I hungry! 

Wow, did she make a mistake! 

Was I furious! 


For more information about negative questions, see 368. 


expect, hope, wait and look forward 


expect and hope: difference of meaning 


Expecting is mental rather than emotional. If I expect something to happen, I 
have a good reason to think it will in fact happen. Hoping is more emotional. If 
I hope for something to happen, I would like it to happen, but I do not know 
whether it will. Compare: 
- I'm expecting John to phone at three o'clock. 

I hope he's got some good news. 
- Lucy's expecting a baby. (= She's pregnant.) 

She's hoping it will be a girl. 
One can expect good or bad things, but one only hopes for things that one 
wants. 

I expect it will rain at the weekend. But I hope it won't. 


expect and wait: difference of meaning 


One waits when somebody or something is late, when one is early for 
something, or when one wants time to pass so that something will happen. 
Waiting is often physical — the word suggests, for example, standing or sitting 
somewhere until something happens. 

Compare: 

- I'm expecting a phone call from John at Im o'clock. (Nor Fmoawaiting-for-a 


I hope he rings on time. I hate waiting a people to phone. (NoT hate 
expeeting-people-to- phone.) > 
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- He expects to get a bike for his birthday. (- He thinks he'll get one.) 
It's hard to wait for things when you're five years old. 
- I expected her at ten, but she didn't turn up. 
I waited for her till eleven, and then went home. 
Can't wait often expresses impatience. 
I can't wait for the holidays! 
When we say that we expect a person, this usually means that he/she is coming 
to our home, office etc. Compare: 
Come and see me this afternoon. I'll expect you at 4.00. 
Let's meet at the cinema. I'll be there at 6.00. (Nor Fil-expeet-you-at-6:00-) 


look forward: meaning 


Look forward means ‘think about (something in the future) with pleasure’. 
One looks forward to something that is certain to happen, and that one is glad 
about. 

He's looking forward to his birthday. 

See you on Sunday. ~I look forward to it. 


all four expressions compared 


Compare: 
I expect to hear from her. (= I'm pretty sure I'll get a letter from her.) 
I hope to hear from her. (= 'm not sure whether she'll write, but I would like 
her to.) 
I'm waiting to hear from her. (= 1 need her letter to come; perhaps it's late.) 
I look forward to hearing from her. (= I feel pleasure at the thought that I 
will hear from her.) 


structures 


* object: expect, hope for, wait for, look forward to 


Compare: 
We're expecting rain soon. 
We're hoping for a lot of rain — the garden's very dry. 
We've been waiting for rain for weeks. 
I'm looking forward to the autumn. 


+ infinitive (with to): expect/hope/wait 


We expect to spend the summer in France. 

We hope to see Annemarie while we're there. 

But we're still waiting to hear from her. 

(BUT NOT Pm-ooking-forward-to-see-Annemarie.) 
Before an infinitive, simple and progressive forms of hope and expect can often 
be used with little difference of meaning. 

We hope / We're hoping to get to Scotland next weekend. 

We expect / We're expecting to hear from Lucy today. 
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+ object + infinitive: expect, hope for, wait for 


I expect him to arrive about ten o'clock. 
We're hoping for John to come up with some new ideas. 
I'm still waiting for Harry to pay me back that money. 
Expect is often used with object + infinitive to talk about people's duties. 
We expect you to work on the first Saturday of every month. 
Passive versions of the structure are also common. 
Staff are expected to start work punctually at 8.30. 


+ -ing form: look forward to 


Look forward can be followed by to... ing, but not by an infinitive (see 298.2 ). 

I look forward to meeting you. (NOT . . -te-meet-you-) 

I look forward to hearing from you. (common formula at the end of a letter) 
Simple and progressive forms can often be used with little difference of 
meaning. 

I look forward / I'm looking forward to the day when the children leave 

home. 


+ that-clause: expect, hope 


I expect (that) she'll be here soon. — I hope (that) I'll recognise her. 
(BUT NOT Lm-waiting-that-she-arrives.) 


Before a that-clause, progressive forms of expect are not Vu used. 
I expect (that) she'll be here soon. (Nor Fm-expecting-that)-. . . 
I expect (that) ... can be used to talk about the present or past, um the 
meaning of 'I suppose’, ‘I have good reason to think’. 
I expect you're all tired after your journey. 
Sarah isn't here. 1 expect she was too tired to come. 
Before a that-clause, simple and progressive forms of hope can often be used 
with little difference of meaning. 
We hope / We're hoping you can come and stay with us soon. 
Hope is often followed by a present tense with a future meaning (see 250). 
I hope she doesn't miss the train. 


expect something of somebody 


This structure refers to people's feelings about how other people ought to 
behave. 
My parents expected too much of me when I was at school - they were 
terribly upset when 1 failed my exams. 


For hope and expect in negative clauses, see 369. 
For not and so after hope and expect, see 539. 
For and after wait, see 53. For wish, see 630. 


experiment and experience 


An experiment is a test which somebody does to see what the result will be, or 
to prove something. Experiment is generally used with the verb do. There is 
also a verb to experiment. 

We did an experiment in the chemistry lesson, x see if you could get chlorine 


gas from salt. (noT We-did-an-experience-. . . > 
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I'm experimenting with a new perfume. 
An experience is something that you live through; something that happens to 
you in life. Experience is generally used with the verb have. There is also a verb 
to experience. 
I had a lot of interesting experiences during my year in Africa. (Nor -made-a 
: à ; ) 


Have you ever experienced the feeling that you were going mad? (Nor Have 
i ?) 


The uncountable noun experience means 'the knowledge that you get from 
doing things’. 
Sales person wanted - experience unnecessary. 


explain 


After explain, we use to before an indirect object. 


I explained my problem to her. (Not Fexplained-her-my-problem.) 
Can you explain to me how to get to your house? (Not €an-yotu- 


explain-me-. . .?) 


fairly, quite, rather and pretty: 
adverbs of degree 


fairly 


Fairly generally modifies adjectives and adverbs. It does not suggest a very 
high degree: if you say that somebody is fairly nice or fairly clever, for example, 
he or she will not be very pleased. 

How was the film? ~ Fairly good. Not the best one I’ve seen this year. 

I speak Russian fairly well — enough for everyday purposes. 


quite 

Quite (especially in British English) suggests a higher degree than fairly. 
How was the film? ~ Quite good. You ought to go. 
It's quite a difficult book — I had trouble with it. 
He's lived in St Petersburg, so he speaks Russian quite well. 


Quite can modify verbs and nouns. 
I quite enjoyed myself at your party. The room was quite a mess. 


For word order rules, the use of quite to mean 'completely', and other details, see 489. 


rather 


Rather is stronger than quite. It can suggest ‘more than is usual’, ‘more than 
was expected’, ‘more than was wanted’, and similar ideas. 

How was the film? ~ Rather good - I was surprised. 

Maurice speaks Russian rather well. People often think he is Russian. 

I think I'll put the heating on. It’s rather cold. 

I've had rather a long day. 
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Rather can modify verbs (especially verbs that refer to thoughts and feelings) 
and nouns. 

I rather think we're going to lose. She rather likes gardening. 

It was rather a disappointment. 


For word order rules and other details of the use of rather, see 490. 


pretty 

Pretty (informal) is like rather, but only modifies adjectives and adverbs. 
How's things? ~ Pretty good. You OK? 
You're driving pretty fast. 

Pretty well means ‘almost’. 
I've pretty well finished. 


far and a long way 


far in questions and negatives 


Far is most common in questions and negative clauses. 
How far did you walk? The youth hostel is not far from here. 
In affirmative clauses we usually prefer a long way. 
We walked a long way. (Nor We-watked-far.) 
The station is a long way from here. 
(More natural than The station is far from here.) 


far in affirmative clauses 


However, far is normal in affirmative clauses with too, enough, as and so. 
She's gone far enough. ~A bit too far. 
It's ready as far as I know. 
Any problems? ~ OK so far. 


far with comparatives etc 


Far is also used (in all kinds of clauses) to modify comparatives, superlatives 
and too. 

She's far older than her husband. 

This bike is by far the best. 

You're far too young to get married. 


before a noun: a far country 


Far can be used as an adjective before a noun, meaning 'distant'. This is rather 
formal and old-fashioned. 
Long ago, in a far country, there lived a woman who had seven sons. 


Much, many and long (for time) are also more common in questions and negative sentences (see 
357 and 330). 
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farther and further 


distance 


We use both farther and further to talk about distance. They mean the same. 
Edinburgh is farther/further away than York. 


'additional' 


Further (but not farther) can mean ‘additional’, ‘extra’, ‘more advanced’. 
For further information, see page 6. College of Further Education 


feel 


Feel has several different meanings. Progressive forms can be used with some 
meanings, but not with others. Feel can be a ‘link verb’ (see 328), followed by 
an adjective or noun complement. It can also be an ordinary verb, followed by 
a direct object. 


link verb: / feel fine 


Feel can be used to talk about one's physical or mental sensations. Adjective or 
(in British English) noun complements are used. 

I feel fine. Do you feel happy? 

Andrew was beginning to feel cold. 

When Louise realised what she had done, she felt a complete idiot. (BrE) 
In this sense feel is not normally used with reflexive pronouns (myself etc). 

He always felt inferior when he was with her. 

(More natural than He always felt himself inferior . . .) 

To talk about feelings that are going on at a particular moment, simple or 
progressive forms can be used. There is little difference of meaning. 

I feel fine. / I'm feeling fine. 

How do you feel? / How are you feeling? 


link verb: That feels nice! 


Feel can also be used to say that something causes sensations. Progressive 
forms are not used. 
That feels nice! The glass felt cold against my lips. 


link verb: feel like; feel as if/though 


Feel can be followed by like or as if/ though. 
My legs feel like cotton wool. 
Alice felt as if/though she was in a very nice dream. 
(Alice felt like she was ... is also possible — see 74.) 


feel like meaning 'want' 


Feel like can also mean 'want', 'would like'. 
I feel like a drink. Have you got any beer? 

In this sense, feel like is often followed by an -ing form. 
I felt like laughing, but I didn't dare. 
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Compare: 
I felt like swimming. (= 1 wanted to swim.) 
I felt like / as if I was swimming. (= It seemed as if I was swimming.) 


ordinary verb: reactions and opinions 


Feel is often used to talk about reactions and opinions. Progressive forms are 
not usually used in this case. 

I feel sure you're right. (Nor Frn-feeling-sure-. . . 

He says he feels doubtful about the new ps. 
That-clauses are common. 

I feel (that) she's making a mistake. 
A structure with object + to be + complement is possible in a formal style, but 
it is not very often used. 

I felt her to be unfriendly. (More normat: / felt that she was unfriendly.) 
There is also a structure feel it (+ to be) + adjective/noun. 

We felt it necessary to call the police. 

I felt it (to be) my duty to call the police. 


ordinary verb: ‘receive physical sensations’ 


Feel can be used with a direct object to talk about the physical sensations that 
come to us through the sense of touch. 

I suddenly felt an insect crawling up my leg. 
Progressive forms are not used, but we often use can feel to talk about a 
sensation that is going on at a particular moment. 

I can feel something biting me! 


ordinary verb: 'touch' 


Feel can also be used with a direct object to mean 'touch something to learn 
about it or experience it'. Progressive forms are possible. 

Feel the photocopier. It's very hot. 

What are you doing? ~ I'm feeling the shirts to see if they're dry. 


female and feminine; male and masculine 


Female and male refer to the sex of people, animals and plants. 

A female fox is called a vixen. © A male duck is called a drake. 
Feminine and masculine are used for qualities and behaviour that are felt to be 
typical of men or women. 

She has a very masculine laugh. 

It was a very feminine bathroom. 

Feminine and masculine are used for grammatical forms in some languages. 

The word for ‘moon’ is feminine in French and masculine in German. 
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finally, at last, in the end and at the end 
finally 


Finally can suggest that one has been waiting a long time for something. In 
this sense, it often goes in mid-position (with the verb — see 24). 
After trying three times, she finally managed pass her exam. 
Steve has finally found a job. 
Finally can also introduce the last element in a series, like lastly (see 157.10). 
We must increase productivity. We must reduce unemployment. And finally, 
we must compete in world markets. 


at last 


At last also suggests - very strongly - the idea of impatience or inconvenience 
resulting from a long wait or delay. 
James has paid me that money at last. 
When at last they found him he was almost dead. 
At last can be used as an exclamation. (Finally cannot be used in this way.) 
At last! Where the hell have you been? 
Note that /astly (introducing the last item in a series) is not the same as at last. 
Firstly, we need to increase profits. Secondly, ... Thirdly, . .. And lastly, we 
need to cut down administrative expenses. (NOT . . .And-at-ast-we-need-to 
eut-dotwn-. . .) 


in the end 


In the end suggests that something happens after changes or uncertainty. 
We made eight different holiday plans, but in the end we went to Brighton. 
I left in the middle of the film. Did they get married in the end? 
The tax man will get you in the end. 

Another use of in the end is to mean 'after we have considered everything'. 
In the end, you can't get fit without exercise. 
In the end, Mother knows best. 


at the end 


At the end simply refers to the position of something. There is no sense of 
waiting or delay. 

A declarative sentence has a full stop at the end. 

I wish I was paid at the beginning of the week and not at the end. 


For eventually, see 190. 


finished 


Finished can be used as an adjective meaning 'ready'. 

Is the report finished yet? 
With personal subjects, to be finished is often used in an informal style with the 
same meaning as to have finished. 

How soon will you belhave finished, dear? 

I went to get the car from the garage, but they weren't/hadn't finished. 
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fit and suit 


These words do not mean exactly the same. 
Fit refers to size and shape: if your clothes fit you, they are neither too big nor 
too small. 
These shoes don't fit me — have you got a larger size? 
Suit refers to style, colour etc. 
Red and black are colours that suit me very well. (NoT . . .-eolours-thatfit-me 
) 
Do you think this style suits me? 
Suit can also be used to say whether arrangements are convenient. 
Tuesday would suit me very well for a meeting. 


for: purpose and cause 


people's purposes: / went for an interview 


For can be used to talk about somebody's purpose in doing something, but 
only when it is followed by a noun. 
We stopped at the pub for a drink. 
I went to the college for an interview with Professor Taylor. 
For is not used before a verb in this sense. The infinitive alone is used to 
express a person's purpose (see 289). 
We stopped at the pub to have a drink. (Not .. .-for-having-a-drink on forte 
have-a-drink) 
I went to the college to see Professor Taylor. (NoT .. .-for-seeing-Professor 
Taylor) 


the purposes of things: -ing forms and infinitives 


For can be used before the -ing form of a verb to express the ‘purpose’ of a 
thing - what it is used for — especially when the thing is the subject. 

Is that cake for eating or just for looking at? 

An altimeter is used for measuring height above sea level. 
When the clause has a person as subject, an infinitive is often used to express 
the purpose of a thing. 

We use altimeters to measure height above sea level. 


causes of reactions 


For ...ing can also be used after a description of a positive or negative 
reaction, to explain the behaviour that caused it. 

We are grateful to you for helping us out. 

I'm angry with you for waking me up. 

They punished the child for lying. 

He was sent to prison for stealing. 
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for, since, in and from: time 


for 
We use for for duration — to say how long something lasts. 
for * period of time 


I studied the guitar for three years at school. 

That house has been empty for six months. 

We go away for three weeks every summer. 

My boss will be in Italy for the next ten days. 
To measure duration up to the present, we use a present perfect tense 
(see 460), not a present tense. 

I've known her for a long time. (Not Lnow-her-for-a- long-time.) 

We've lived here for 20 years. (Not We-live-here for-20-years.) 


A present tense with for refers to duration into the future. Compare: 

How long are you here for? (= Until when ...?) 

How long have you been here for? (= Since when ...?) 
We can often leave out for in an informal style, especially with How long . . .? 
And for is not usually used before all. 

How long have you been waiting (for)? 

We've been here (for) six weeks. — I've had a headache all day. 


for and since with perfect tenses: the difference 


For and since can both be used with a present perfect to talk about duration up 
to the present. They are not the same. Compare: 


for * period 


I've known her for three days. (Not .. .-since-three-days:) 


It's been raining for weeks. 


since + starting point 
I've known her since Tuesday. 
It's been raining since the beginning of the month. 
With a past perfect, for and since refer to duration up to a particular past 
moment. 


She'd been working there for a long time. (NOT .. .-sinee-adong-time:) 
She'd been working there since 1988. 


in after negatives and superlatives (AmE) 


After negatives and superlatives, in can be used to talk about duration. This is 
especially common in American English. 

I haven't seen him for/in months. 

It was the worst storm for/in ten years. 
from and since 


From and since give the starting points of actions, events or states: they say 
when things begin or began. 


from/since + starting point 
I'll be here from three o'clock onwards. 
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I work from nine to five. 

From now on, I'm going to go running every day. 

From his earliest childhood he loved music. 

I've been waiting since six o'clock. 

I’ve known her since January. 
We use since (with a perfect tense) especially when we measure duration from 
a starting point up to the present, or up to a past time that we are talking 
about. 

I've been working since six o'clock, and I'm getting tired. (NoT Pve-been 

F XO seu) 

I had been working since six o'clock, and I was getting tired. 
From is used in other cases. 

The shop was open from eight in the morning, but the boss didn't arrive till 


ten. (NOT Fhe-shop-was-open-since-eight-. . .) 
I'll be at home from Tuesday morning (on). (NOT ...-sinee-Tuesday 
morning) 
From is sometimes possible with a present perfect, especially in expressions 
that mean ‘right from the start’. 
She's been like that from her childhood. (or ... since her childhood.) 
From/Since the moment they were married, they've quarrelled. 
From/Since the dawn of civilisation, people have made war. 


For from... to and from... until, see 602. 
For more about tenses with since, see 522. 
For since meaning ‘as’ or ‘because’, see 72. 


forget and leave 


We can use forget to talk about accidentally leaving things behind. 
Oh damn! I've forgotten my umbrella. 
However, we normally use leave if we mention the place. 


Oh damn! I've left my umbrella at home. (Not Fveforgotten-my-umbrella-at 
heme.) 


fun and funny 


Fun is normally an uncountable noun. It can be used after be to say that things 
or people are enjoyable or entertaining. 
The party was fun, wasn't it? (Not The-party-was-funny.) 
Anne and Eric are a lot of fun. 
In informal English, fun can also be used as an adjective before a noun. 
That was a real fun party. 
Funny is an adjective, and is used to say that something makes you laugh. 
Why are you wearing that funny hat? 
Note that funny has another meaning: ‘strange’, ‘peculiar’. 
A funny thing happened. ~ Do you mean funny ha-ha or funny peculiar? 
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future (1): introduction 


There are several ways to use verbs to talk about the future in English. This is a 
complicated area of grammar: the differences between the meanings and uses 
of the different structures are not easy to analyse and describe clearly. In 
many, but not all situations, two or more structures are possible with similar 
meanings. 


will/shall 


When we are simply giving information about the future, or talking about 
possible future events which are not already decided or obviously on the way, 
we usually use will (or I/we shall) + infinitive. This is the most common way of 
talking about the future. For details, see 212. 

Nobody will ever know what happened to her. 

I think Liverpool will win. I shall probably be home late tonight. 
Will and shall are also used to express our intentions and attitudes towards 
other people: they are common in offers, requests, threats, promises and 
announcements of decisions. For details, see 217. 

— Shall I carry your bag? I'll hit you if you do that again. 

I'll phone you tonight. 

You can have it for half price. ~ OK. I'll buy it. 


present forms: /'m leaving; I'm going to leave 


When we talk about future events which have some present reality - which 
have already been planned or decided, or which we can see are on the way - 
we often use present forms. The present progressive is common. For details, 
see 214. 

I'm seeing John tomorrow. What are you doing this evening? 
The present progressive of go (be going to...) is often used as an auxiliary verb 
to talk about the future. For details, see 213. 

Sandra is going to have another baby. 

When are you going to get a job? 
These present forms are especially common in speech (because conversation 
is often about future events which are already planned, or which we can see 
are on the way). 


simple present: the train leaves ... 


The simple present can also be used to talk about the future, but only in 
certain situations. For details, see 215. 
The train leaves at half past six tomorrow morning. 


other ways of talking about the future 


We can use the future perfect to say that something will be completed, 
finished or achieved by a certain time. For details, see 219. 

By next Christmas we'll have been here for eight years. 
The future progressive can be used to say that something will be in progress at 
a particular time. For details, and other uses of this tense, see 220. 

This time tomorrow I'll be lying on the beach. 
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Be about + infinitive (see 5) suggests that a future event is very close. 

The plane's about to take off. Is your seat belt done up? 
Be + infinitive is used to talk about plans, arrangements and schedules, and to 
give instructions. For details, see 91. 

The President is to visit Beijing in January. 

You're not to tell anybody about this. 


‘future in the past’ 


To say that something was still in the future at a certain past time, we can use a 
past form of one of the future structures. For details, see 221. 

Something was going to happen that was to change the world. 

I knew she would arrive before long. 


subordinate clauses 


In many subordinate clauses we refer to the future with present tenses instead 
of shall/will + infinitive. For details, see 580. 
Phone me when you have time. (NOT ...-when-yotll-have-time:) 
I'll think of you when I'm lying on the beach next week. 
(NOT .. .3when-Tll-belying-on-the-beach-.—) 
I'll follow him wherever he goes. (Not . . -wherever-he-tt-go.) 
You can have anything I find. (NOT .. -anything-Fll find.) 


future (2): will/shall 
(information and prediction) 


forms 


will + infinitive without to 


It will be cold tomorrow. 

Where will you spend the night? 
Some British people use / shall and we shall instead of I/we will, with no 
difference of meaning in most situations. (For cases where there is a 
difference, see 217.) Shall is unusual in American English in most situations 
(but see 217). 
Contractions: l'I, you'll etc; shan't /fa:nt/ (BrE only), won't /waunt/ 


use: giving information about the future; predicting 


Will (or shall) + infinitive is used to give (or ask for) information about the 
future. 

It'll be spring soon. Will all the family be at the wedding? 

We shall need the money on the 15th. 

Karen will start work some time next week. 

In another thirteen minutes the alarm will go off. This will close an electrical 

contact, causing the explosive to detonate. 

We often use will/shall in predictions of future events - to talk about what we 
think, guess or calculate will happen. 

Tomorrow will be warm, with some cloud in the afternoon. 

Who do you think will win on Saturday? 

I shall be rich one day. You'll never finish that book. > 
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conditional use 


Will/shall is often used to express conditional ideas, when we say what will 
happen if something else happens. 

He'll have an accident if he goes on driving like that. 

If the weather's fine, we'll have the party in the garden. 

Look out — you'll fall! (If you're not more careful.) 

Come out for a drink. ~ No, I'll miss the film on TV if I do. 

Don't leave me. I'll cry! 


future events already decided: wi// not used 


When future events are already decided, or when we can 'see them coming', 
we often prefer a present form (usually present progressive or going to . . .). 
I'm seeing the headmaster on Monday. My sister's going to have a baby. 


For details, see 213, 214 and 216. 


not used in subordinate clauses: when I arrive 


In subordinate clauses, we usually use present tenses instead of will/shall 
(see 580.2). 
I'll phone you when I arrive. (Not ...4Awhen-d-willarrive-) 


For exceptions, see 580.4,8, 260. 


other uses of will and shall 


Will and shall are not only used to give and ask for information about the 
future. They can also be used to express 'interpersonal' meanings such as 
requests, offers, orders, threats and promises. For details, see 217. 

Shall I open a window? I'll break his neck! 

Will you get here at nine tomorrow, please? 


For information about all uses of will, see 629. 


future (3): going to ... 


a present tense 


This structure is really a present tense (the present progressive of go). 

We use it to talk about future actions and events that have some present reality. 
If we say that something in the future is going to happen, it is usually already 
planned or decided, or it is starting to happen, or we can see it coming now. 
The structure is very common in an informal style, especially in speech 
(because conversation is often about future actions and events of this kind). 


plans: We're going to get a new car 


We use be going + infinitive to talk about plans, especially in an informal style. 
This structure often emphasises the idea of intention, or a decision that has 
already been made. 
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We're going to get a new car soon. 

John says he's going to phone this evening. 

When are you going to get your hair cut? 

I'm going to keep asking her out until she says ‘Yes’. 

I'm going to stop him reading my letters if it's the last thing 1 do. 


things that are on the way: She's going to have a baby 


Another use of the going-to structure is to predict the future on the basis of 
present evidence - to say that a future action or event is on the way, or starting 
to happen. 

Sandra's going to have another baby in June. 

Look at the sky. It's going to rain. Look out! We're going to crash! 


commands and refusals 


Going to ... can be used to insist that people do things or do not do things. 
You're going to finish that soup if you sit there all afternoon! 
She's going to take that medicine whether she likes it or not! 
You're not going to play football in my garden. 
It is also used in emphatic refusals. 
I'm not going to sit up all night listening to your problems! 


gonna 


In informal speech, going to is often pronounced /gono/. This is sometimes 
shown in writing as gonna, especially in American English. 
Nobody's gonna talk to me like that. 


For wes going to, has been going to etc, see 221. 
For going to ... compared with the present progressive, see 214.2. 
For a comparison with will, see 216. 


future (4): present progressive 


present reality: /^m washing my hair this evening 


We use the present progressive for future actions and events that have some 
present reality. It is most common in discussions of personal arrangements 
and fixed plans, when the time and place have been decided. 

What are you doing this evening? ~ I’m washing my hair. 

I'm seeing Larry on Saturday. 

We're travelling round Mexico next summer. 

Did you know I'm getting a new job? 

What are we having for dinner? 

My car's going in for a service next week. 
We often use the present progressive with verbs of movement, to talk about 
actions which are just starting. 

Are you coming to the pub? 

I'm just popping out to the post office. Back in a minute. 

Get your coat on! I'm taking you down to the doctor! 
Note that the simple present is not often used to talk about the future 
(see 215). 


What are you doing this evening? (Nor What-do-you-do-this-evening?) — » 
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present progressive and going to ... : differences 


In many cases, both structures can be used to express the same idea. 

I'm washing / going to wash my hair this evening. 
But there are some differences. For example, we prefer going to ... when we 
are talking not about fixed arrangements, but about intentions and decisions. 
Compare: 
- I'm seeing Phil tonight. (emphasis on arrangement) 

I'n really going to tell him what I think of him. (emphasis on intention: 

NOT 

— Who's cooking lunch? (asking what has been arranged) 

Who's going to cook lunch? (asking for a decision) 
Because the present progressive is used especially for personal arrangements, 
it is not generally used to make predictions about events that are outside 
people's control. 

It's going to snow before long. (Nor It's-snowing-before-long.) 

I can see that things are going to get better soon. (NOT .. .-things-are getting 

better-soon-) 

And the present progressive is used for actions and events, but not usually for 
permanent states. Compare: 

Our house is getting / is going to get new windows this winter. 

Their new house is going to look over the river. (NOT Fheir-new-house-is 


looking-over-the-river.) 
commands and refusals 


The present progressive can be used to insist that people do things or do not 
do things. 

You're finishing that soup if you sit there all afternoon! 

She's taking that medicine whether she likes it or not! 

You're not wearing that skirt to school. 
The present progressive is common in emphatic refusals. 

I'm sorry, you're not taking my car. 

I'm not washing your socks — forget it! 


For a comparison with will, see 216. 


future (5): simple present 


timetables etc: The summer term starts . 


We can sometimes use the simple present to talk about the future. This is 
common when we are talking about events which are part of a timetable, a 
regular schedule or something similar. 

The summer term starts on April 10th. 

What time does the bus arrive in Seattle? 

My plane leaves at three o'clock. 

Are you on duty next weekend? 

The sun rises at 6.13 tomorrow. 
Will is also usually possible in these cases. 
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subordinate clauses: when she gets a job 


The simple present is often used with a future meaning in subordinate clauses 
- for example after what, where, when, until, if than. For details, see 580. 
I'll tell you what I find out. (Not .. -what-Fi-find-out) 
She'll pay us back when she gets a job. (NOT .. .-when-she'l-get-a-job-) 
Alex will see us tomorrow if he has time. (Not .. .-if-he-will-have-ctime:) 


instructions: Where do I pay? 


Occasionally the simple present is used with a future meaning when asking for 
and giving instructions. 
Where do 1 pay? Well, what do we do now? 
So when you get to London you go straight to Victoria Station, you meet up 
with the others, Ramona gives you your ticket, and you catch the 17.15 
train for Dover. OK? 


other cases 


In other cases, we do not usually use the simple present to talk about the 
future. 
Lucy's coming for a drink this evening. (NoT Euey-eomes-. . .) 
I promise I'll phone you this evening. (Not TI-promisedT-phone-yot-this 
evening.) 
There's the doorbell. ~ I'll go. (NOT .. .-Fgo-) 


future (6): present forms or will? 


Will is the ‘basic’ structure for talking about the future. We use will if there is 
not a good reason for using present forms. 


present reality 


We prefer present forms (present progressive or going to ...) when we are 
talking about future events that have some present reality (see 213-214). In 
other cases we use will. Compare: 
— I'm seeing Janet on Tuesday. (The arrangement exists now.) 

I wonder if she'll recognise me. (not talking about the present) 
- We're going to get a new car. (The decision already exists.) 

I hope it will be better than the last one. (not talking about the present) 


predictions: thinking and guessing about the future 


In predictions, we use going to when we have outside evidence for what we say 

— for example black clouds in the sky, a person who is obviously about to fall. 
See those clouds? It's going to rain. (Not See-these-clouds?it-witt rain.) 
Look - that kid's going to fall off his bike. (not Leek! Fhat-kid't falt of his 

bike.) 

We prefer will for predictions when there is not such obvious outside evidence 

— when we are talking more about what is inside our heads: what we know, or 

believe, or have calculated. (When we use will, we are not showing the listener 

something; we are asking him or her to believe something.) Compare: » 
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— Look out — we're going to crash! (There is outside evidence.) 
Don't lend him your car. He's a terrible driver — he'll crash it. (the speaker's 
knowledge) 
— I've just heard from the builder. That roof repair's going to cost £7,000. 
(outside evidence - the builder's letter) 
I reckon it'll cost about £3,000 to put in new lights. (the speaker's opinion) 
~ Alice is going to have a baby. (outside evidence — she is pregnant now) 
The baby will certainly have blue eyes, because both parents have. (speaker's 
knowledge about genetics) 


future (7): will and shall (interpersonal uses) 


differences between will and shall 


Will and shall are not only used for giving information about the future. They 
are also common in offers, promises, orders and similar kinds of 
‘interpersonal’ language use. In these cases, will (or I) generally expresses 
willingness or wishes (this is connected with an older use of will to mean 
‘wish’ or ‘want’). Shall expresses obligation (like a more direct form of should). 


announcing decisions: will 


We often use will when we tell people about a decision as we make it, for 
instance if we are agreeing to do something. 
OK. We'll buy the tickets. You can buy supper after the show. 
The phone's ringing. ~ I'll answer it. (Nor Frm-going-te-answerit.) 
Remember to phone Joe, won't you? ~ Yes, I will. 
Shall is not used in this way. 
You can have it for £50. ~ OK. I'll buy it. (Not .. .-T-shall-buy-it:) 
Note that the simple present is not normally used to announce decisions. 
I think I'll go to bed. (Not THhink-T-go-to-bed.) 
There's the doorbell. ~ I'll go. (NoT .. .4-ge-) 
To announce decisions that have already been made, we generally prefer going 
to ... or the present progressive (see 213-214). 
Well, we've agreed on a price, and I'm going to buy it. 
I've made my decision and I'm sticking to it. 
Stressed will can express determination. 
I will stop smoking! 1 really will! 


promises and threats: will 


We often use will/'ll in promises and threats. pete that the simple present is 
not possible i in these cases. 
I promise I won’t smoke again. (NOT Fpromise+ don't smoke. s.) 
I'll phone you tonight. (Not f-phene-... 
I'll hit you if you do that again. Yon suffer for this! 
Shall is also possible in British English after J and we, but it is less common 
than will. 
I shall give you a teddy bear for your birthday. 
In older English, shall was often used with second and third person subjects in 
promises and threats. This is now very unusual. 
You shall have all you wish for. He shall regret this. 
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refusals: won't 


Will not or won't is used to refuse, or to talk about refusals. 
I don't care what you say, I won't do it. 
The car won't start. 


asking for instructions and decisions: shall 


Questions with shall I/we are used (in both British and American English) to 
ask for instructions or decisions, to offer services, and to make suggestions. 
Will is not used in this way. 

Shall I open a window? (Nor Wii-l-open-a-window?) 

Shall I carry your bag? 

What time shall we come and see you? 

What on earth shall we do? 

Shall we go out for a meal? 

Let's go and see Lucy, shall we? 


giving instructions and orders: will 


We can use Will you... ? to tell or ask people to do things. (In polite requests, 
Would you ... ? is preferred - see 633.5.) 

Will you get me a newspaper when you're out? 

Will you be quiet, please! Make me a cup of coffee, will you? 


For reporting of interpersonal shall in indirect speech, see 278.4. 


future (8): will/shall, going to and 
present progressive (advanced points) 


will/shall and present forms: both possible 


The differences between the structures used to talk about the future are not 
always very clear-cut. Will/shall and present forms (especially going to...) are 
often both possible in the same situation, if ‘present’ ideas like intention or 
fixed arrangement are a part of the meaning, but not very important. The 
choice can depend on which aspect we wish to emphasise. 
- What will you do next year? (open question about the future; perhaps no 
clear plans have been made) 

What are you doing next year? (emphasis on fixed arrangements) 

What are you going to do next year? (emphasis on intentions) 
— All the family will be there. 

All the family are going to be there. 
— If your mother comes, you'll have to help with the cooking. 

If your mother comes, you're going to have to help with the cooking. > 
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- You won't believe this. 
You're not going to believe this. 
- Next year will be different. 
Next year is going to be different. 
~ John will explain everything to you. 
John’s going to explain everything to you. 
Both going to ... (see 213) and stressed will (see 217.2) can express a strong 
intention or determination. 
I'm really going to stop smoking! I really will stop smoking! 
In cases like these, the different forms are all correct, and it is unimportant 
which one is chosen. 


2 official arrangements 


Will is often used, rather than present forms, in giving information about 
impersonal, fixed arrangements - for example official itineraries. Compare: 
We're meeting Sandra at 6.00. 
The Princess will arrive at the airport at 14.00. She will meet the President at 
14.30, and will then attend a performance of traditional dances. 


3 predictions as orders 


Predictions can be used as a way of giving orders - instead of telling somebody 
to do something, the speaker just says firmly that it will happen. This is 
common in military-style orders. 

The regiment will attack at dawn. 

You will start work at six o'clock sharp. 


4 different meanings of will you ...? 


With a verb referring to a state, will you ...? asks for information. 

How soon will you know your holiday dates? 

Will you be here next week? 
With a verb referring to an action, will you . ..? usually introduces an order or 
request (see 217.6). 

Will you turn off that music! 

Will you do the shopping this afternoon, please? 
To ask for information about planned actions, we use a present form (see 213- 
214) or the future progressive (see 220). 

When are you going to see Andy? 

Are you doing the shopping this afternoon? 

Will you be doing the shopping . ..? 


5 expressing certainty about the present or past 


We can use will to talk about the present - to say what we think is probably or 
certainly the case. 

There's somebody at the door.~ That'll be the postman. 

Don't phone them now -— they'll be having dinner. 
Will have ... can express similar ideas about the past. 

As you will have noticed, there is a new secretary in the front office. 

It's no use expecting Barry to turn up. He'll have forgotten. 


For more about this and other uses of will, see 629. 
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obligation: shall 


In contracts and other legal documents, shall is often used with third-person 
subjects to refer to obligations and duties. 

The hirer shall be responsible for maintenance of the vehicle. 
In normal usage, we prefer will, must or should to express ideas of this kind. 


future (9): future perfect 
(they will have finished) 


will have + past participle 

We can use the future perfect to say that something will be finished or 
complete by a certain time in the future. 

The builders say they will have finished the roof by Tuesday. 

I'll have spent all my holiday money by the end of the week. 
Shall can be used instead of will after I and we (see 212.1). 

I shall have spent... 
A progressive form can be used to talk about a continuous activity. 

I'll have been teaching for twenty years this summer. 


For will have . . . used to express certainty about the past (e.g. It's no use phoning - he'll have left 
by now), see 218.5, 629. 


future (10): future progressive 
shall/will + be + ...ing 


events in progress in the future 


We can use the future progressive to say that something will be in progress 
(going on) at a particular moment in the future. 

This time tomorrow I'll be lying on the beach. 

Good luck with the exam. We'll be thinking of you. 


events that are fixed or expected to happen 


The future progressive is also used (without a progressive meaning) to refer to 
future events which are fixed or decided, or which are expected to happen in 
the normal course of events. 
Professor Baxter will be giving another lecture on Roman glass-making at 
the same time next week. 
I'll be seeing you one of these days, I expect. 


no idea of making decisions 


The future progressive is useful if we want to show that we are not talking 
about making decisions, but about things that will happen 'anyway'. 
Shall I pick up the laundry for you? ~ Oh, no, don't make a special journey. 
~ It's OK. I'll be going to the shops anyway. > 
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The tense can be used to make polite enquiries about people's plans. (By using 
the future progressive to ask "What have you already decided?', the speaker 
shows that he/she does not want to influence the listener's intentions.) 
Compare: 

Will you be staying in this evening? (very polite enquiry, suggesting ‘I simply 

want to know your plans’) 

Are you going to stay in this evening? (pressing for a decision) 
This usage is possible with verbs that do not normally have progressive forms 
(see 471). 

Will you be wanting lunch tomorrow? 


progressive form with going to 


A progressive form of the going to structure is also possible. 
I'm going to be working all day tomorrow, so I won't have time to shop. 


For will be . . .ing used to express certainty about the present (e.g. Don't phone now - they'll be 
having lunch), see 218.5, 629. 


future (11): future in the past 


Sometimes when we are talking about the past, we want to talk about 
something which was in the future at that time - which had not yet happened. 
To express this idea, we use the structures that are normally used to talk about 
the future (see 211-220), but we make the verb forms past. For example, 
instead of is going to we use was going to; instead of the present progressive we 
use the past progressive; instead of will we use would; instead of is to we use 
was to. 

Last time I saw you, you were going to start a new job. 

I had no time to shop because I was leaving for Germany in two hours. 

In 1988 I arrived in the town where I would spend ten years of my life. 

I went to have a look at the room where I was to talk that afternoon. 
Perfect forms of be going to are also possible. 

I've been going to write to you for ages, but I've only just found time. 


For was to have + past participle (e.g. She was to have taken over my job, but she fell ill), see 91.1. 


gender (references to males and females) 


English does not have many problems of gramrnatical gender. Usually, people 
are he or she and things are it. Note the following points. 


animals, cars, ships and countries 


People sometimes cail animals he or she, especially when they are thought of 
as having personality, intelligence or feelings. This is common with pets and 
domestic animals like cats, dogs and horses. 

Once upon a time there was a rabbit called Joe. He lived... 

Go and find the cat and put her out. 
In these cases, who is often used instead of which. 

She had an old dog who always slept in her bed. 
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Some people use she for cars, motorbikes etc; sailors often use she for boats 
and ships (but most other people use it). 
How's your new car?~ Terrific. She's running beautifully. 
The ship's struck a rock. She's sinking! 
We can use she for countries, but it is more common in modern English. 
France has decided to increase its trade with Romania. 
(or... her trade...) 


he or she 


Traditionally, English has used he/him/his when the sex of a person is not 
known, or in references that can apply to either men or women, especially in a 
formal style. 
If a student is ill, he must send his medical certificate to the College office. 
If 1 ever find the person who did that, I'll kill him. 
Many people now regard such usage as sexist and try to avoid it. He or she, him 
or her and his or her are common. 
If a student is ill, he or she must send a medical certificate ... 


unisex they 


In an informal style, we often use they to mean 'he or she', especially after 
indefinite words like somebody, anybody, nobody, person. This usage is 
sometimes considered 'incorrect', but it has been common in educated speech 
for centuries. For details, see 528. 

If anybody wants my ticket, they can have it. 

There's somebody at the door.~ Tell them I'm out. 

When a person gets married, they have to start thinking about their 

responsibilities. 


actor and actress etc 
A few jobs and positions have different words for men and women. Examples: 


Man Woman Man Woman 
actor actress monk nun 
(bride)groom bride policeman policewoman 
duke duchess prince princess 

hero heroine steward stewardess 
host hostess waiter waitress 
manager manageress widower widow 


A mayor can be a man or a woman; in Britain a mayoress is the wife of a male 
mayor. 

Some words ending in -ess (e.g. authoress, poetess) have gone out of use 
(author and poet are now used for both men and women). The same thing is 
happening to actress and manageress. Steward and stewardess are being 
replaced by other terms such as flight attendant, and police officer is often 
used instead of policeman! woman. 


words ending in -man 


Some words ending in -man do not have a common feminine equivalent 
(e.g. chairman, fireman, spokesman). As many women dislike being called, for 
example, ‘chairman’ or ‘spokesman’, these words are now often avoided in ; 
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references to women or in general references to people of either sex. In many 
cases, -person is now used instead of -man. 

Alice has just been elected chairperson (or chair) of our committee. 

A spokesperson said that the Minister does not intend to resign. 
In some cases, new words ending in -woman (e.g. spokeswoman) are coming 
into use. But there is also a move to choose words, even for men, which are not 
gender-marked (e.g. supervisor instead of foreman, ambulance staff instead of 
ambulance men, firefighter instead of fireman). 


man 


Man and mankind have traditionally been used for the human race. 
Why does man have more diseases than animals? 
That's one small step for a man, one giant leap for mankind. 
(Neil Armstrong, on stepping onto the moon) 
Some people find this usage sexist, and prefer terms such as people, 
humanity or the human race. Note also the common use of synthetic instead of 
man-made. 


titles 


Ms (pronounced /m1z/ or /maz/) is often used instead of Mrs or Miss. Like Mr, 
it does not show whether the person referred to is married or not. 


For more information about names and titles, see 363. 


get (1): basic structures 


Get is one of the commonest words in English, and is used in many different 
ways. It is sometimes avoided in a very formal style, but it is correct and 
natural in most kinds of speech and writing. The meaning of get depends on 
what kind of word comes after it. With a direct object, the basic meaning is 
'obtain', 'come to have'; with other kinds of word, the basic meaning is 
'become', 'come to be'. 


get + noun/pronoun: / got a letter 


With a direct object (noun or pronoun), get usually means 'receive', 'fetch', 
‘obtain’, ‘catch’ or something similar. The exact meaning depends on the 
object. 

I got a letter from Lucy this morning. 

Can you come and get me from the station when I arrive? 

If 1 listen to loud music I get a headache. 

If you get a number 6 bus, it stops right outside our house. 
Get can be used with two objects (see 610). 

Let me get you a drink. 
Other meanings are sometimes possible. 

I didn't get the joke. (2 understand) 

I'll get you for this, you bastard. (2 punish, make suffer) 
Get * noun is not normally used to mean 'become'. To express this meaning, 
we can use get to be + noun (see paragraph 6 below). 


Wayne's getting to be a lovely kid. (Not Wayne's-getting-a-lovely-kid.) 
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get + adjective: getting old 


Before an adjective, get usually means 'become'. 
As you get old, your memory gets worse. 
My feet are getting cold. 
With object + adjective, the meaning is ‘make somebody/something become’. 
It's time to get the kids ready for school. 
I can't get my hands warm. 
We must get the house clean before Mother arrives. 


For go + adjective (go green, go blind etc), and the differences between get, go, become, turn etc, 
see 128. 


get + adverb particle or preposition: get out 


Before an adverb particle (like up, away, out) or a preposition, get nearly 
always refers to a movement of some kind. (For the difference between get and 
go, see 225.) 

I often get up at five o'clock. 

I went to see him, but he told me to get out. 

Would you mind getting off my foot? 
In some idioms the meaning is different — e.g. get to a place (= arrive at ...); 
get over something (= recover from); get on with somebody (= have a good 
relationship with). 
With an object, the structure usually means *make somebody/something 
move'. 

You can't get him out of bed in the morning. 

Would you mind getting your papers off my desk? 

Have you ever tried to get toothpaste back into the tube? 

The car's OK - it gets me from A to B. 


get + past participle: get washed, dressed, married etc 


Get can be used with a past participle. This structure often has a reflexive 
meaning, to talk about things that we 'do to ourselves'. Common expressions 
are get washed, get dressed, get lost, get drowned, get engaged/married/divorced. 
You've got five minutes to get dressed. 
She's getting married in June. 


passive auxiliary: He got caught 


Get + past participle is also used to make passive structures, in the same way 
as be + past participle. 

My watch got broken while I was playing with the children. 

He got caught by the police driving at 120 mph. 

I get paid on Fridays. I never get invited to parties. 
This structure is mostly used in an informal style, and it is not often used to 
talk about longer, more deliberate, planned actions. 


Our house was built in 1827. (Nor Our-house-got-builtin-1827.) 
Parliament was opened on Thursday. (Not Parliament-got-opened-...) p 
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get ...ing; get + infinitive 
Get .. .ing is sometimes used informally to mean ‘start . . .ing’, especially in the 
expressions get moving, get going. 
We'd better get moving - it's late. 
With an infinitive, get can mean ‘manage’, ‘have an opportunity’ or ‘be allowed’. 
We didn't get to see her — she was too busy. 
When do I get to meet your new boyfriend? 
Get + infinitive can also suggest gradual development. 
He's nice when you get to know him. 
You'll get to speak English more easily as time goes by. 
Wayne's getting to be a lovely kid. 


got and gotten 


In British English the past participle of get is got. In American English the past 
participle is gotten (e.g. You've gotten us in a lot of trouble.) except in the 
structure have got (see 237). 


get (2): + object + verb form 


causative: Don't get him talking 


Get + object + ...ing means ‘make somebody/something start .. ing. 
Don't get him talking about his illnesses. 
Once we got the heater going the car started to warm up. 


causative: Get Penny to help us 


Get + object + infinitive means ‘make somebody/something do something’ or 
‘persuade somebody/something to do something’: there is often an idea of 
difficulty. 

I can’t get that child to go to bed. 

Get Penny to help us if you can. See if you can get the car to start. 


For have + object + infinitive (meaning ‘order/instruct somebody to do something’), see 238.1. 


causative: get something done 


Get + object + past participle can mean ‘cause something to be done by 
somebody else’. The past participle has a passive meaning. 
I must get my watch repaired. (= | want my watch to be repaired.) 
I'm going to get my hair cut this afternoon. 
Have is used in a similar structure: see 238.2. 


experience: We got our roof blown off 


Get + object + past participle can sometimes be used in the sense of 
‘experience’. 

We got our roof blown off in the storm last week. 
This idea is more often expressed with have (e.g. We had our roof blown off.) 
- see 238.3. 
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Get the children dressed 


We can also use get + object + past participle to talk about completing work on 
something. 

It will take me another hour to get the washing done. 

After you've got the children dressed, can you make the beds? 


get and go: movement 


Go is used to talk about a whole movement. 
Get is used when we are thinking mainly about the end of a movement - 
the arrival. Compare: 
- I go to work by car and Lucy goes by train. 
I usually get there first. 
- I went to a meeting in Bristol yesterday. 
I got to the meeting at about eight o'clock. 
We often use get to suggest that there is some difficulty in arriving. 
It wasn't easy to get through the crowd. 
I don't know how we're going to get over the river. 
Can you tell me how to get to the police station? 
For get and go meaning ‘become’, see 128. 


give with action-nouns 


give a cough, etc 


We can replace certain verbs by a structure with give and a noun. This often 
happens in BrE, for example, with verbs referring to sounds made by people 
(e.g. cough, cry, scream, chuckle, laugh, shout). 

He gave a cough to attract my attention. 

Suddenly she gave a loud scream and fell to the ground. 


give somebody a smile, etc 


The structure is also used with an indirect object (in both BrE and AmE) to 
replace transitive verbs, especially in an informal style. Common expressions: 
give somebody a smile, a look, a kiss, a hug, a ring (BrE = a phone call) 

give something a push, a kick 

give it a try, a go (BIE = a try), a shot (AmE = a try) 

give it a miss (BrE) 

not give it a thought 


She gave me a strange look. 

I'll give you a ring if I hear anything. 

If the car won't start, we'll give it a push. 

Perhaps salt will make it taste better. ~ OK, let's give it a try. 

Are you coming to the film? ~ No, I'm tired. I'll give it a miss. (BrE) 
He seemed to be in a bad temper, but I didn't give it a thought. 


For taboo expressions like J don't give a damnishit etc, see 575. 
For other structures in which nouns replace verbs, see 598. 
For more about structures with give, see 610. 
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go/come for a ... 


We can use the structure go/come for a... in some fixed expressions referring 
to actions, mostly leisure activities. Using this structure makes the action 
sound casual and probably rather short. (Compare go .. .ing — see 228.) 
Common examples: 
go/come for a walk, a run, a swim, a ride, a drive, a drink, a meal 
go for a bath, a shower, a pee/piss (taboo — see 575). 

We need some fresh air. Let's go for a walk. 

Would you like to come for a drink this evening? 

I'm going for a shower. Can you answer my phone if it rings? 
This structure is only used with certain action-nouns - we would probably not 
say, for example, Come for a ski with us or I'm going for a read. 


For other structures in which nouns are used to refer to actions, see 598. 


go/come ...ing 
go ...ing 


We use go with an -ing form to talk about activities in which people move 
about, and which do not have a fixed beginning or end. The structure is 
common in expressions referring to sport and leisure activities — for example 
go climbing, go dancing, go fishing, go hunting, go riding, go sailing, 
go shooting, go skating, go skiing, go swimming, go walking. 

Let's go climbing next weekend. 

Did you go dancing last Saturday? 
Go ...ing is also used to talk about looking for or collecting things. 

I think I'll go shopping tomorrow. 

In June all the students go looking for jobs. 

Anne's going fruit-picking this weekend. 
We do not use go .. .ing to talk about activities that have a more definite 


beginning and end (NoT go-boxing, go-watching-a-football-match). 
come ...ing 


Come ...ing is also possible in certain situations (for the difference between 
come and go, see 134). 
Come swimming with us tomorrow. 


prepositions 
Note that prepositions of place, not direction, are used after go/come . . ing. 


I went swimming in the river. (NoT I-went-swimming-to-the-river.) 
She went shopping at Harrods. (NoT ...-te-Harreds:) 
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gone with be 


Gone can be used like an adjective after be, to say that somebody is away, or 
that something has disappeared or that there is no more. 

She's been gone for three hours — what do you think she's doing? 

You can go out shopping, but don't be gone too long. 

When I came back my car was gone. Is the butter all gone? 


For been used as a past participle of go or come, see 95. 


had better 


meaning 


We use had better to give strong advice, or to tell people what to do (including 
ourselves). 

You'd better turn that music down before your Dad gets angry. 

It's seven o'clock. I'd better put the meat in the oven. 
Had better refers to the immediate future. It is more urgent than should or 
ought. Compare: 

I really ought to go and see Fred one of these days. ~ Well, you'd better do it 

soon — he's leaving for South Africa at the end of the month. 

Had better is not used in polite requests. Compare: 

Could you help me, if you've got time? (request) 

You'd better help me. If you don't, there'll be trouble. (order/threat) 
Note that had better does not usually suggest that the action recommended 
would be better than another one that is being considered - there is no idea of 
comparison. The structure means ‘It would be good to ...’, not ‘It would be 
better to ...'. 


forms 


Had better refers to the immediate future, but the form is always past (have 
better is impossible). After had better we use the infinitive without to. 
It's late - you had better hurry up. 
(NOT ....-you-have-better-. . .) 
(NOT .. .-yott-had-better-hurrying / te-hurry—) 
We normally make the negative with had better not + infinitive. 
You'd better not wake me up when you come in. 
(You hadn't better wake me ... is possible but very unusual.) 
A negative interrogative form Hadn't ... better ...? is possible. 
Hadn't we better tell him the truth? 
Normal unemphatic short answer forms are as follows: 
Shall I put my clothes away? — You'd better! 
He says he won't tell anybody. ~ He'd better not. 
Had is sometimes dropped in very informal speech. 
You better go now. I better try again later. 
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half 
half (of) 


We can use half or half of before a noun with a determiner (article, possessive 
or demonstrative). We do not normally put a or the before half in this case. 
She spends half (of) her time travelling. (Nov She-spends-a/the-half-. . .) 
I gave him half (of) a cheese pie to keep him quiet. 
When half (of) is followed by a plural noun, the verb is plural. 
Half (of) my friends live abroad. (Nor Half-ef-my-friends-lives-. .. 
Of is not used in expressions of measurement and quantity. 
I live half a mile from here. (Not . . .-half-of-a-mile-. . .) 
I just need half a loaf of bread. (NOT . . -half-of-a-doaf-. ..) 


We use half of before pronouns. 
Did you like the books? ~ I've only read half of them. 


no following noun 


Half can be used without a following noun, if the meaning is clear. 
I've bought some chocolate. You can have half. (Not . . .-the-hatf) 


the half 


We use the before half if we are saying which half we mean. Before a noun, of 
is used in this case. 

Would you like the big half or the small half? 

I didn't like the second half of the film. 


half a and a half 


Half usually comes before the article a/an, but it is possible to put it after in 
expressions of measurement. 
Could I have half a pound of grapes? (or... a half pound .. .) 


one and a half 
The expression one and a half is plural. Compare: 


I've been waiting for one and a half hours. (Nor ...-ene-and-a-half-hour-) 


I've been waiting for an hour and a half. 


For more information about numbers and counting expressions, see 389. 
For half in clock times (e.g. half past two), see $79. 


happen to ... 


Happen can be used with a following infinitive to suggest that something 
happens unexpectedly or by chance. 

If you happen to see Joan, ask her to phone me. 

One day I happened to get talking to a woman on a train, and she turned 

out to be a cousin of my mother's. 

In sentences with if or in case, the idea of by chance can be emphasised by 
using should before happen. 

Let me know if you should happen to need any help. 

I'll take my swimming things, in case I should happen to find a pool open. 
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hardly, scarcely and no sooner 


These three expressions can be used (often with a past perfect tense - see 423) 
to suggest that one thing happened very soon after another. Note the sentence 
structure: 


... hardly ... when/before ... 
... scarcely ... when/before ... 
... no Sooner... than... 


I had hardly/scarcely closed my eyes when the phone rang. 
She was hardly/scarcely inside the house before the kids started screaming. 
I had no sooner closed the door than somebody knocked. 
We no sooner sat down in the train than I felt sick. 

In a formal or literary style, inverted word order is possible (see 302). 
Hardly had I closed my eyes when I began to imagine fantastic shapes. 
No sooner had she agreed to marry him than she started to have doubts. 


have (1): introduction 


Have is used in several different ways: 


a asan auxiliary verb, to make perfect verb forms 
Have you heard about Peter and Corinne? 
I remembered his face, but I had forgotten his name. 


b to talk about possession, relationships and other states 
They have three cars. 
Have you got any brothers or sisters? 
Do you often have headaches? 


c to talk about actions and experiences 
I'm going to have a bath. 
We're having a party next weekend. 


d with an infinitive, to talk about obligation (like must) 
I had to work last Saturday. 


e with object + verb form, to talk about causing or experiencing actions 
and events 
He soon had everybody laughing. 
I must have my shoes repaired. 
We had our car stolen last week. 
For details of the different structures and meanings, see the following sections. 


For contractions (I've, haven't etc), see 143. 
For weak forms, see 616. 
For had better + infinitive, see 230. 
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have (2): auxiliary verb 
have + past participle 


perfect verb forms 


We use have as an auxiliary verb with past participles, to make 'perfect' verb 
forms. 
You've heard about Peter and Corinne? (present perfect: see 455-460) 
I realised that I had met him before. (past perfect: see 423—425) 
We'll have been living here for two years next Sunday. 
(future perfect: see 219) 
I'd like to have lived in the eighteenth century. 
(perfect infinitive: see 280) 
Having been there before, he knew what to expect. 
(perfect participle: see 408.2a) 


questions and negatives 
Like all auxiliary verbs, have makes questions and negatives without do. 


Have you heard the news? (Nor Be-you-have-heard-. . .?) 
I haven't seen them. (Not F-dermt-have-seen-them.) 


progressive forms 
There are no progressive forms of the auxiliary verb have. 


I haven't seen her anywhere. (Nor Fm-not-having-seen-her-anywhere.) 


For contractions, see 143. 
For weak forms, see 616. 


have (3): actions 


meaning and typical expressions 


We often use have + object to talk about actions and experiences, especially in 
an informal style. 

Let's have a drink. 

I'm going to have a bath. 

I'll have a think (BrE) and let you know what I decide. 

Have a good time. 
In expressions like these, have can be the equivalent of ‘eat’, ‘drink’, ‘enjoy’, 
‘experience’ or many other things - the exact meaning depends on the 
following noun. Common expressions: 


have breakfast / lunch / supper / dinner / tea / coffee / a drink / a meal 

have a bath / a wash / a shave / a shower 

have a rest / a lie-down / a sleep / a dream 

have a good time / a bad day / a nice evening / a day off / a holiday 

have a good journey / flight / trip etc 

have a talk / a chat / a word with somebody / a conversation / a disagreement / 
a row / a quarrel / a fight 
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have a swim / a walk / a ride / a dance / a game of tennis etc 
have a try / a go 

have a look 

have a baby (= give birth) 

have difficulty / trouble (in) ...ing 

have an accident / an operation / a nervous breakdown 


Note American English take a bath/shower/rest/swim/walk. 
Have can also be used to mean ‘receive’ (e.g. I've had a phone call from Sue). 


grammar 


In this structure, we make questions and negatives with do. Progressive forms 
are possible. Contractions and weak forms of have are not used. 

Did you have a good holiday? (Nov Hed-yeu-a-geed-holtiday?) 

What are you doing? -- I'm having a bath. 

I have lunch at 12.30 most days. (NoT Pve-luneh-. . .) 


For other common structures in which nouns are used to talk about actions, see 598. 


have (4): have (got) — possession, relationships 
and other states 


meanings 


We often use have to talk about states: possession, relationships, illnesses, the 
characteristics of people and things, and similar ideas. 
Her father has a flat in Westminster. 
They hardly have enough money to live on. 
Do you have any brothers or sisters? 
The Prime Minister had a bad cold. 
My grandmother didn't have a very nice personality. 
Sometimes have simply expresses the fact of being in a particular situation. 
She has a houseful of children this weekend. 
I think we have mice. 


progressive forms not used 
Progressive forms of have are not used for these meanings. 


She has three brothers. (NoT She-is-having-three-brothers.) 
Do you have a headache? (Not Are-you-having-a-headache?) 


questions and negatives with do 


In American English and modern British English, questions and negatives are 
commonly formed with do. 

Does the house have a garden? 

Her parents did not have very much money. > 
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shorter question and negative forms: 
Have you ...?; she has not 


Short question and negative forms (e.g. Have you ...?, she has not) were 
common in older English. In modern English they are rather formal and 
uncommon (except in a few fixed expressions like 7 haven't the faintest idea). 
They are not normally used in American English. 
- Have you an appointment? (formal BrE only) 

Do you have an appointment? (AmE/BrE) 
- Angela has not the charm of her older sisters. (formal BrE only) 

Angela does not have the charm ... (AmE/BrE) 


have got 


In conversation and informal writing, we often use the double form have got. 
I've got a new boyfriend. (More natural in speech than I have a new 
boyfriend.) 
Has your sister got a car? I haven't got your keys. 
Note that have got means exactly the same as have in this case - it is a present 
tense of have, not the present perfect of get. 


have got (details) 
Do is not used in questions and negatives with got. 


Have you got a headache? (Nor De-yeu-have-got-. . . 

The flat hasn't got a proper bathroom. (Not DP PNE EN EE 
Got-forms of have are not used in short answers or tags. 

Have you got a light?~ No, I haven't. (Nor No;T-haven't-got.) 

Anne's got a bike, hasn't she? 
Got-forms of have are less common in the past tense. 

I had flu last week. (Not 1Hsad-got-flu-. . .) 

Did you have good teachers when you were at school? 
Got is not generally used with infinitives, participles or -ing forms of have: you 
cannot usually say to have got a headache or having got a brother. The 
infinitive of have got is occasionally used after modal verbs (e.g. She must have 
got a new boyfriend). 
Have got is rather less common in American English, especially in questions 
and negatives. 
In very informal American speech, people may drop ‘ve (but not ’s ) before got. 

I(ve) got a problem. 
Got- and do-forms may be mixed in American English, especially when short 
answers, reply questions and tags follow got-forms. 

I've got a new apartment. ~ You do? 


repetition: got not used 


When we are talking about repeated or habitual states, got-forms of have are 
less often used. Compare: 
— I have / I've got toothache. 
I often have toothache. 
— Do you have / Have you got time to go to London this weekend? 
Do you ever have time to go to London? 
- Sorry, I don't have / haven't got any beer. 
We don't usually have beer in the house. 
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repetition: a change in British English 


Traditionally, do-forms of have were used in British English mostly to express 
habit or repetition. Compare (BrE): 

Do you often have meetings? 

Have you (got) a meeting today? 
In modern British English (which is heavily influenced by American English), 
do-forms are common even when there is no idea of repetition. 

Do you have time to go to the beach this weekend? (AmE / modern BrE) 


have (5): + object + verb form 


Have can be followed by object + infinitive (without to), object + -ing, and 
object + past participle. 


causative: have somebody do/doing something 


Have + object + infinitive can mean ‘cause somebody to do something’. This 
is mostly used in American English, to talk about giving instructions or orders. 
I'm ready to see Mr Smith. Have him come in, please. 
The manager had everybody fill out a form. 
The structure with an -ing form can mean 'cause somebody to be doing 
something' (BrE and AmE). 
He had us laughing all through the meal. 
For get + object + infinitive (meaning ‘persuade somebody/something to do 
something?, see 224.2. 


causative: have something done 


Have + object + past participle can mean ‘cause something to be done by 
somebody else'. The past participle has a passive meaning. 
I must have my watch repaired. (= I want my watch to be repaired.) 
I'm going to have my hair cut this afternoon. 
If you don't get out of my house I'll have you arrested. 
Get is used in a similar structure: see 224.3. 


experience: have something happen/happening 


In the structure have + object + infinitive/. . .ing, have can mean ‘experience’. 

I had a very strange thing happen to me when I was fourteen. 

We had a gipsy come to the door yesterday. 

It's lovely to have children playing in the garden again. 

I looked up and found we had water dripping through the ceiling. 
Note the difference between the infinitive in the first two examples (for things 
that happened), and the -ing form in the last two (for things that are/were 
happening). This is like the difference between simple and progressive tenses 
(see 461, 422). » 
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experience: We had our roof blown off 


Have + object + past participle can also be used in the sense of ‘experience’. 
Again, the past participle has a passive meaning. 

We had our roof blown off in the storm. 

King Charles had his head cut off. 

She's just had a short story published in a magazine. 


I won't have... 


I won't have + object + verb form can mean ‘I won't allow . . .' 
I won't have you telling me what to do. 
I won't have my house turned into a hotel. 


have (6): have (got) to 


meaning: obligation, certainty 


We can use have (got) + infinitive to talk about obligation: things that it is 
necessary for us to do. The meaning is quite similar to must; for the 
differences, see 361.1. 

Sorry, I’ve got to go now. 

Do you often have to travel on business? 
Have (got) + infinitive can also be used, like must, to express certainty. (This 
used to be mainly an American English structure, but it is now becoming 
common in British English.) 

I don't believe you. You have (got) to be joking. 

Only five o'clock! It's got to be later than that! 


grammar: with or without do; got 


In this structure, have can be used like an ordinary verb (with do in questions 
and negatives), or like an auxiliary verb (without do). Got is usually added to 
present-tense auxiliary-verb forms. 
When do you have to be back? When have you (got) to be back? 
Have got to is not normally used to talk about repeated obligation. 
I usually have to be at work at eight. (Not Pve-usually-got-te-. . .) 
Progressive forms are possible to talk about temporary continued obligation. 
I'm having to work very hard at the moment. 
For more details of the use of do-forms and got-forms of have, see 237. 


future: have (got) to or will have to 


To talk about the future, we can use have (got) to if an obligation exists now; 
we use will have to for a purely future obligation. Compare: 

I've got to get up early tomorrow ~ we're going to Devon. 

One day everybody will have to ask permission to buy a car. 
Will have to can be used to tell people what to do. It 'distances' the 
instructions, making them sound less direct than must (see 361). 

You can borrow my car, but you'll have to bring it back before ten. 
For more about ‘distancing’, see 436. 
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pronunciation of have to; gotta 


Have to is often pronounced /'hafto/. 
He'll have to |'haefto/ get a new passport soon. 
Note the spelling gotta, sometimes used in informal American English (for 
instance in cartoon strips) to show the conversational pronunciation of got to. 
I gotta call home. A man's gotta do what a man's gotta do. 


headlines 


special language 


Headlines are the short titles above news reports (e.g. RUSSIAN WOMAN 
LANDS ON MOON). English news headlines can be very difficult to 
understand. One reason for this is that headlines are often written in a special 
style, which is very different from ordinary English. In this style there are some 
special rules of grammar, and words are often used in unusual ways. 


grammar 


Headlines are not always complete sentences. Many headlines consist of noun 
phrases with no verb. 

MORE WAGE CUTS HOLIDAY HOTEL DEATH 

EXETER MAN'S DOUBLE MARRIAGE BID 


Headlines often contain strings of three, four or more nouns; nouns earlier in 
the string modify those that follow. 

FURNITURE FACTORY PAY CUT ROW 
Headlines like these can be difficult to understand. It sometimes helps to read 
them backwards. FURNITURE FACTORY PAY CUT ROW refers to a ROW 
(disagreement) about a CUT (reduction) in PAY at a FACTORY that makes 
FURNITURE. 


Headlines often leave out articles and the verb be. 
SHAKESPEARE PLAY IMMORAL SAYS HEADMASTER 
SCHOOLBOY WALKS IN SPACE 


In headlines, simple tenses are often used instead of progressive or perfect 
forms. The simple present is used for both present and past events. 
BLIND GIRL CLIMBS EVEREST (=... has climbed .. .) 
STUDENTS FIGHT FOR COURSE CHANGES (=... are fighting ...) 
The present progressive is used to talk about changes. Be is usually dropped. 
BRITAIN GETTING WARMER, SAY SCIENTISTS 
TRADE FIGURES IMPROVING 


Many headline words are used as both nouns and verbs, and nouns are often 
used to modify other nouns (see paragraph 2b). So it is not always easy to work 
out the structure of a sentence. Compare: 
US CUTS AID TO THIRD WORLD (= The US reduces its help... CUTS isa 
verb, AID is a noun.) > 
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AID CUTS ROW (= There has been a disagreement about the reduction in 
aid. AID and CUTS are both nouns.) 

CUTS AID REBELS (- The reduction is helping the revolutionaries. CUTS is 
a noun, A/D is a verb.) 


Headlines often use infinitives to refer to the future. 
PM TO VISIT AUSTRALIA 
HOSPITALS TO TAKE FEWER PATIENTS 
For is also used to refer to future movements or plans. 
TROOPS FOR GLASGOW? (= Are soldiers going to be sent to Glasgow?) 


Auxiliary verbs are usually dropped from passive structures. 
MURDER HUNT: MAN HELD (= ...a man is being held by police. ) 
SIX KILLED IN EXPLOSION (= Six people have been killed .. .) 
Note that forms like HELD, ATTACKED are usually past participles with 
passive meanings, not past tenses (which are rare in headlines). Compare: 
— AID ROW: PRESIDENT ATTACKED (=... the President has been attacked.) 
AID ROW: PRESIDENT ATTACKS CRITICS 
(2... the President has attacked her critics.) 
- BOY FOUND SAFE (= The missing boy has been found safe; he is safe.) 
BOY FINDS SAFE (= A boy has found a safe.) 


As and in are often used instead of longer connecting expressions. 
HOSPITAL BOSS AXED AS PATIENTS DIE (- ... because patients die.) 
FOOTBALL MANAGER IN CAR CRASH 


A colon (:) is often used to separate the subject of a headline from what is said 
about it. 

STRIKES: PM TO ACT MOTORWAY CRASH: DEATH TOLL RISES 
Quotation marks ('...") are used to show that words were said by somebody 
else, and that the report does not necessarily claim that they are true. 

CRASH DRIVER ‘HAD BEEN DRINKING’ 

A question mark (?) is often used when something is not certain. 

CRISIS OVER BY SEPTEMBER? 


For other styles with special grammar, see 1. 


vocabulary 


Short words save space, and so they are very common in headlines. Some of 
the short words in headlines are unusual in ordinary language (e.g. curb, 
meaning ‘restrict’ or ‘restriction’), and some are used in special senses which 
they do not often have in ordinary language (e.g. bid, meaning ‘attempt’). 
Other words are chosen not because they are short, but because they sound 
dramatic (e.g. blaze, which means ‘big fire’, and is used in headlines to refer to 
any fire). The following is a list of common headline vocabulary. 


act take action; do something 
FOOD CRISIS: GOVERNMENT TO ACT 
aid military or financial help; to help 
MORE AID FOR POOR COUNTRIES 
UNIONS AID HOSPITAL STRIKERS 
alert alarm, warning 
FLOOD ALERT ON EAST COAST 
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allege make an accusation 
WOMAN ALLEGES UNFAIR TREATMENT 
appear appear in court accused of a crime 
MP TO APPEAR ON DRUGS CHARGES 
axe abolish, close down; abolition, closure 
COUNTRY BUS SERVICES AXED 
SMALL SCHOOLS FACE AXE 


BA British Airways 
BA MAKES RECORD LOSS 
back support 
AMERICA BACKS BRITISH PEACE MOVE 
ban forbid, refuse to allow something; prohibition 
US BANS STEEL IMPORTS 
NEW BAN ON DEMONSTRATIONS 
bar refuse/refusal to allow entry 
HOTEL BARS FOOTBALL FANS 
NEW BAR ON IMMIGRANTS 
bid attempt 
JAPANESE WOMEN IN NEW EVEREST BID 
blast explosion; criticise violently 
BLAST AT PALACE 
PM BLASTS CRITICS 
blaze fire 
SIX DIE IN HOTEL BLAZE 
block stop, delay 
TORIES BLOCK TEACHERS' PAY DEAL 
blow bad news; discouragement; unfortunate happening 
SMITH ILL: BLOW TO WORLD CUP HOPES 
bolster give support/encouragement to 
EXPORT FIGURES BOLSTER CITY CONFIDENCE 
bond political/business association 
NEW TRADE BONDS WITH ICELAND 
boom big increase; prosperous period 
SPENDING BOOM OVER, SAYS MINISTER 
boost encourage(ment); to increase; an increase 
PLAN TO BOOST EXPORTS 
brink edge (of disaster) 
WORLD ON BRINK OF WAR 
Brussels the European Community parliament and administration 
BRUSSELS BANS BRITISH BLACKBERRY WINE 


call (for) demand/appeal (for) 
CALL FOR STRIKE TALKS 
HOSPITAL ROW: MP CALLS FOR ENQUIRY 
campaign organised effort to achieve social or political result 
MP LAUNCHES CAMPAIGN FOR PRISON REFORM 
cash money 
MORE CASH NEEDED FOR SCHOOLS 
charge accusation (by police) 
THREE MEN HELD ON BOMB CHARGE 
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chop abolition, closure 
300 BANK BRANCHES FACE CHOP 
City London's financial institutions 
NEW TRADE FIGURES PLEASE CITY 
claim (make) a statement that something is true (especially when there may 
be disagreement); pay claim demand for higher wages 
SCIENTIST CLAIMS CANCER BREAKTHROUGH 
RACISM CLAIM IN NAVY 
TEACHERS' PAY CLAIM REJECTED 
clamp down on deal firmly with (usually something illegal) 
POLICE TO CLAMP DOWN ON SPEEDING 
clash quarrel, fight (noun or verb) 
PM IN CLASH OVER ARMS SALES 
STUDENTS CLASH WITH POLICE 
clear find innocent 
DOCTOR CLEARED OF DRUGS CHARGE 
Commons the House of Commons (in Parliament) 
MINISTERS IN COMMONS CLASH OVER HOUSING 
con swindle 
TEENAGERS CON WIDOW OUT OF LIFE SAVINGS 
crackdown firm application of the law 
GOVERNMENT PROMISES CRACKDOWN ON DRUGS DEALERS 
crash financial failure 
BANK CRASH THREATENS TO BRING DOWN GOVERNMENT 
curb restrict; restriction 
NEW PRICE CURBS 
cut reduce; reduction 
BRITAIN CUTS OVERSEAS AID 
NEW HEALTH SERVICE CUTS 
cutback reduction (usually financial) 
TEACHERS SLAM SCHOOL CUTBACKS 


dash (make) quick journey 
PM IN DASH TO BLAST HOSPITAL 
deadlock disagreement that cannot be solved 
DEADLOCK IN PEACE TALKS 
deal agreement, bargain 
TEACHERS REJECT NEW PAY DEAL 
demo demonstration 
30 ARRESTED IN ANTI-TAX DEMO 
dole unemployment pay 
DOLE QUEUES LENGTHEN 
drama dramatic event; tense situation 
PRINCE IN AIRPORT DRAMA 
drive united effort 
DRIVE TO SAVE WATER 
drop give up, get rid of; fall (noun) 
GOVERNMENT TO DROP CHILD LABOUR PLAN 
BIG DROP IN INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT 
due expected to arrive 
QUEEN DUE IN BERLIN TODAY 
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duo two people 
HANDICAPPED DUO ROW ACROSS ATLANTIC 


EU The European Union 

EU TRADE MINISTERS TO MEET 
edge move gradually 

WORLD EDGES TOWARDS WAR 
envoy ambassador 

FRENCH ENVOY DISAPPEARS 


face be threatened by 
HOSPITALS FACE MORE CUTS STRIKERS FACE SACK 
feud long-lasting quarrel or dispute 
FAMILY FEUD EXPLODES INTO VIOLENCE: SIX HELD 
find something that is found 
BEACH FIND MAY BE BONES OF UNKNOWN DINOSAUR 
firm determined not to change 
PM FIRM ON TAX LEVELS 
flak heavy criticism 
GOVERNMENT FACES FLAK OVER VAT 
flare begin violently 
RIOTS FLARE IN ULSTER 
foil prevent somebody from succeeding 
TWELVE-YEAR-OLD FOILS BANK RAIDERS 
fraud swindle, deceit 
JAIL FOR TICKET FRAUD MEN 
freeze keep(ing) prices etc at their present level; block(ing) a bank account 
MINISTER WANTS TWO-YEAR PAY FREEZE 
DRUG PROFITS FROZEN 
fuel provide reason for growth (of anger, protest etc) 
PAY FREEZE FUELS UNION ANGER 


gag censor(ship), prevent(ion) from speaking 

AFRICAN PRESIDENT ACTS TO GAG PRESS 
gems jewels 

£2m GEMS STOLEN 
go resign; be lost, disappear 

PM TO GO? 

4,000 JOBS TO GO IN NORTH 
go for be sold for 

PICASSO DRAWING GOES FOR £5m 
go-ahead approval 

SCOTTISH ROAD PLAN GETS GO-AHEAD 
grab take violently 

INVESTORS GRAB SHARES IN SCOTTISH COMPANIES 
grip control; hold tightly 

REBELS TIGHTEN GRIP ON SOUTH 

COLD WAVE GRIPS COUNTRY 
gun down shoot 

TERRORISTS GUN DOWN PRIEST 
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hail welcome, praise 
PM HAILS PEACE PLAN 
halt stop 
CAR PLANT TO HALT PRODUCTION 
haul amount stolen in robbery, or seized by police or customs 
TRAIN ROBBERY: BIG GOLD HAUL 
RECORD DRUGS HAUL AT AIRPORT 
head lead; leader 
PM TO HEAD TRADE MISSION 
COMMONWEALTH HEADS TO MEET IN OTTAWA 
head for/to move towards 
ECONOMY HEADING FOR DISASTER, EXPERTS WARN 
heed pay attention to 
GOVERNMENT MUST HEED DIVORCE FIGURES, SAYS BISHOP 
hike (AmE) rise in costs, prices etc 
INTEREST HIKE WILL HIT BUSINESS 
hit affect badly 
SNOWSTORMS HIT TRANSPORT 
hit out at attack (with words) 
PM HITS OUT AT CRITICS 
hitch problem that causes delay 
LAST-MINUTE HITCH DELAYS SATELLITE LAUNCH 
hold arrest; keep under arrest 
MAN HELD AFTER STATION BLAST 
POLICE HOLD TERROR SUSPECT 


in (the) red in debt; making a financial loss 
BRITISH STEEL IN RED 

IRA Irish Republican Army 
IRA LEADER MAKES STATEMENT 


jail prison 
JAIL FOR PEACE MARCHERS 
jobless unemployed (people) 
THREE MILLION JOBLESS BY APRIL? 


key important, vital 
KEY WITNESS VANISHES 


landslide victory by large majority in election 
LANDSLIDE FOR NATIONALISTS 
lash criticise violently 
BISHOP LASHES TV SEX AND VIOLENCE 
launch send (satellite etc) into space; begin (campaign etc); put (new 
product) on market 
SPACE TELESCOPE LAUNCH DELAYED 
ENVIRONMENT MINISTER LAUNCHES CAMPAIGN FOR CLEANER 
BEACHES 
BRITISH FIRM LAUNCHES THROW-AWAY CHAIRS 
lead clue (in police enquiry) 
NEW LEAD IN PHONEBOX MURDER CASE 
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leak unofficial publication of secret information 
PM FURIOUS OVER TAX PLAN LEAKS 
leap big increase 
LEAP IN IMPORTS 
life imprisonment 'for life' 
LIFE FOR AXE MURDERER 
link connection, contact 
NEW TRADE LINKS WITH PERU 
loom threaten to happen 
VAT ON FOOD: NEW ROW LOOMS 
Lords the House of Lords (in Parliament) 
LORDS VOTE ON DOG REGISTRATION 
lotto the national lottery 
DANCING GRANDMOTHER IN RECORD LOTTO WIN 


mar spoil 
CROWD VIOLENCE MARS CUP FINAL 

mercy intended to save lives 
DOCTOR IN MERCY DASH TO EVEREST 

mission delegation (official group sent to conference etc) 
SHOTS FIRED AT UN MISSION 

mob angry crowd; organised crime / Mafia (AmE) 
MOBS RAMPAGE THROUGH CITY STREETS 
MOB LEADERS HELD 

move step towards a particular result (often political) 
MOVE TO BOOST TRADE LINKS WITH JAPAN 

MP Member of Parliament 
MP DENIES DRUGS CHARGE 

MEP Member of the European Parliament 
MEPS WANT MORE PAY 


nail force somebody to admit the truth 
MP NAILS MINISTER ON PIT CLOSURE PLANS 

net win, capture 
TWO SISTERS NET £3m IN POOLS WIN 

no 10 the Prime Minister’s residence (No 10 Downing Street) 
ANOTHER PETITION HANDED IN AT No 10 


OAP old age pensioner; anybody over 65 
OAPS MARCH AGAINST WAR PLANS 
odds chances, probability 
JONES RE-ELECTED AGAINST THE ODDS 
on about, on the subject of, concerning 
NEW MOVE ON PENSIONS 
opt (for) choose 
WALES OPTS FOR INDEPENDENCE 
oust drive out, replace 
MODERATES OUSTEDIN UNION ELECTIONS 
out to intending to 
NATIONALISTS OUT TO CAPTURE MASS VOTE 
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over about, on the subject of, because of 
ROW OVER AID CUTS 


pact agreement 
DEFENCE PACT RUNS INTO TROUBLE 
pay wages 
TRANSPORT PAY TALKS BREAK DOWN 
PC police constable 
PC SHOT IN BANK RAID 
peak high point 
BANK LENDING HITS NEW PEAK 
peer lord; Member of the House of Lords 
PEERS REJECT GOVERNMENT WAGE-FREEZE BAN 
peg hold (prices etc) at present level 
BANKS PEG INTEREST RATES 
pensioner old age pensioner; anybody over 65 
PENSIONER SKIS DOWN MONT BLANC 
perl danger 
FLOOD PERIL IN THAMES VALLEY 
pit coal mine 
PIT TURNED INTO MUSEUM 
plant factory 
STEEL PLANT BLAZE 
plea call for help 
BIG RESPONSE TO PLEA FOR FLOOD AID 
pledge promise 
GOVERNMENT GIVES PLEDGE ON JOBLESS 
PM Prime Minister 
EGG THROWN AT PM 
poised to ready to, about to 
TORIES POISED TO MAKE ELECTION GAINS 
poll election; public opinion survey 
TORIES AHEAD IN POLLS 
pools football pools: a form of gambling in which people guess the results of 
football matches 
SISTERS SHARE BIG POOLS WIN 
premier head of government 
GREEK PREMIER TO VISIT UK 
press the newspapers 
BID TO GAG PRESS OVER DEFENCE SPENDING 
press (for) urge, encourage, ask for urgently 
MINISTER PRESSED TO ACT ON HOUSING 
OPPOSITION PRESS FOR ENQUIRY ON AIR CRASHES 
probe investigation; investigate 
CALL FOR STUDENT DRUGS PROBE 
POLICE PROBE RACING SCANDAL 
pull out withdraw; pull-out withdrawal 
US PULLS OUT OF ARMS TALKS 
CHURCH CALLS FOR BRITISH PULL-OUT FROM ULSTER 
push (for) ask for, encourage 
SCHOOLS PUSH FOR MORE CASH 
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quake earthquake 
HOUSES DAMAGED IN WELSH QUAKE 
quit resign, leave 
CHURCH LEADER QUITS 
MINISTER TO QUIT GOVERNMENT 
quiz question (verb) 
POLICE QUIZ MILLIONAIRE SUPERMARKET BOSS 


raid enter and search; attack (noun and verb), rob, robbery 

POLICE RAID DUCHESS'S FLAT 

BIG GEMS RAID 
rampage riot 

FOOTBALL FANS RAMPAGE THROUGH SEASIDE TOWNS 
rap criticise 

DOCTORS RAP NEW MINISTRY PLANS 
rates (bank) interest rates 

RATES RISE EXPECTED 
record bigger than ever before 

RECORD LOSS BY INSURANCE FIRM 
riddle mystery 

MISSING ENVOY RIDDLE: WOMAN HELD 
rift division, disagreement 

LABOUR RIFT OVER DEFENCE POLICY 
rock shock, shake 

BANK SEX SCANDAL ROCKS CITY 

IRELAND ROCKED BY QUAKE 
row noisy disagreement, quarrel 

NEW ROW OVER PENSION CUTS 
rule out reject the possibility of 

PM RULES OUT AUTUMN ELECTION 


sack dismiss(al) from job 
STRIKING POSTMEN FACE SACK 
saga long-running news story 
NEW REVELATIONS IN BANK SEX SAGA 
scare public alarm, alarming rumour 
TYPHOID SCARE IN SOUTHWEST 
Scoop win (prize etc) 
PENSIONER SCOOPS LOTTO FORTUNE 
scrap throw out (as useless) 
GOVERNMENT SCRAPS NEW ROAD PLANS 
seek look for 
POLICE SEEK WITNESS TO KILLING 
seize take (especially in police and customs searches) 
POLICE SEIZE ARMS AFTER CAR CHASE 
£3m DRUGS SEIZED AT AIRPORT 
set to ready to; about to 
INTEREST RATES SET TO RISE 
shed get rid of 
CAR FIRM TO SHED 5,000 JOBS 
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slam criticise violently 
BISHOP SLAMS DEFENCE POLICY 
slash cut, reduce drastically 
GOVERNMENT TO SLASH HEALTH EXPENDITURE 
slate criticise 
PM SLATES BISHOP 
slay (AmE) murder 
FREEWAY KILLER SLAYS SIX 
slump fall (economic) 
EXPORTS SLUMP CITY FEARS NEW SLUMP 
snatch rob, robbery 
BIG WAGES SNATCH IN WEST END 
soar rise dramatically 
IMPORTS SOAR FOR THIRD MONTH 
spark cause (trouble) to start 
REFEREE'S DECISION SPARKS RIOT 
split disagree(ment) 
CABINET SPLIT ON PRICES POLICY 
spree wild spending expedition 
BUS DRIVER SPENDS £30,000 IN THREE-DAY CREDIT CARD SPREE 
stake financial interest 
JAPANESE BUY STAKE IN BRITISH AIRWAYS 
storm angry public disagreement 
STORM OVER NEW STRIKE LAW 
storm out of leave angrily 
TEACHERS' LEADERS STORM OUT OF MEETING 
stun surprise, shock 
JOBLESS FIGURES STUN CITY 
surge sudden increase; rise suddenly 
SURGE IN JOBLESS FIGURES 
swap exchange 
HEART SWAP BOY BETTER 
sway persuade 
HOSPITAL PROTEST SWAYS MINISTERS 
switch to change; a change 
DEFENCE POLICY SWITCH 
swoop to raid; a police raid 
POLICE IN DAWN SWOOP ON DRUGS GANG 


threat danger 

TEACHERS' STRIKE THREAT 
toll number killed 

QUAKE TOLL MAY BE £5,000 
top (adj) senior, most important 

TOP BANKER KIDNAPPED 
top (verb) exceed 

IMPORTS TOP LAST YEAR'S FIGURES 
Tory Conservative 

VICTORY FOR TORY MODERATES 
trio three people 

JAILBREAK TRIO RECAPTURED 
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troops soldiers 
MORE TROOPS FOR BORDER AREA 


UK The United Kingdom (of Great Britain and Northern Ireland) 
BRUSSELS CRITICISES UK JAIL CONDITIONS 
Ulster Northern Ireland 
PM IN SECRET TRIP TO ULSTER 
UN The United Nations 
UN IN RED: CANNOT BALANCE BUDGET 
urge encourage 
GOVERNMENT URGED TO ACT ON POLLUTION 
US The United States of America 
US URGED TO PULL OUT OF MIDDLE EAST 


VAT value added tax 
NEXT, VAT ON BABYFOOD? 
vow promise 
EXILED PRESIDENT VOWS TO RETURN 


walk out leave in protest 

CAR WORKERS WALK OUT OVER WAGE FREEZE 
web world-wide web, internet 

WEB SHOPPING UP BY 509; IN TWO YEARS 
wed marry 

BISHOP TO WED ACTRESS 


hear and listen (to) 


hear: meaning 
Hear is the ordinary word to say that something 'comes to our ears'. 


Suddenly I heard a strange noise. (Nor Suddenly-1istened-to-a-strange 
notse.) 
Can you hear me? 


listen (to): meaning 
Listen (to) is used to talk about paying attention to sounds that are going on, in 
progress. It emphasises the idea of concentrating, trying to hear as well as 
possible. You can hear something without wanting to, but you can only listen 
to something deliberately. Compare: 
I heard them talking upstairs, but I didn't really listen to their conversation. 
Listen carefully, please. ~ Could you speak louder? I can't hear you very well. 
I didn't hear the phone because I was listening to the radio. 


complete experiences: hear 


Listen (to) is mostly used to talk about concentrating on experiences that are 
going on, in progress. To talk about the result of listening: experiencing or 
» 
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understanding the whole of a performance, speech, piece of music, broadcast 
or other communication, we generally use hear. Compare: 
— When she arrived, I was listening to a record of Brendel playing Beethoven. 
(NOT .. .-Fivas-hearing... .) 
I once heard Brendel play all the Beethoven concertos. (NoT T-ence-listened-to 
Brendel play-. . .) 
— I wish I had more time to listen to the radio. (NOT .. .-te-hear-the-radio:) 
Did you hear / listen to the news yesterday? 


hear not used in progressive forms 


Hear is not usually used in progressive forms. To say that one hears something 
at the moment of speaking, can hear is often used, especially in British English 
(see 125). 

I can hear somebody coming. (NOT Farn-hearing-. . .) 


listen and listen to 


When there is no object, listen is used without to. Compare: 
Listen! (NoT Listen-to!) Listen to me! (Not Listen-me!) 


There are similar differences between see, look (at) and watch. See 506. 
For hear + object + infinitive/-ing, see 242. 


hear, see etc + object + verb form 


object + infinitive or -ing form 
Hear, see, watch, notice and similar verbs of perception can be followed by 
object + infinitive (without to) or object + -ing form. 
I heard him go down the stairs. I heard him going down the stairs. 
(Not I-heard-him-went-down-the-stairs.) 
There is often a difference of meaning. After these verbs, an infinitive suggests 
that we hear or see the whole of an action or event; an -ing form suggests that 
we hear or see something in progress, going on. Compare: 
- I saw her cross the road. (= I saw her cross it from one side to the other.) 
I saw her crossing the road. (= I saw her in the middle, on her way across.) 
- I once heard him give a talk on Japanese politics. 
As I walked past his room I heard him talking on the phone. 
- Watch me jump over the stream. 
I like to watch people walking in the street. 
- I heard the bomb explode. (NoT AET ERLE 
I saw the book lying on the table. (Not Fsaw-the-book-ie-. . 
A progressive form can suggest repetition. 
I saw her throwing stones at the other children. 
After can see/hear (which refer to actions and events that are in progress — see 
125), only the -ing structure is used. 
I could see John getting on the bus. (Not l-eould-seeJohn-get-. . .) 
These structures can be used after passive forms of hear and see. In this case, 
the infinitive has to. 
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He was never heard to say 'thank you' in his life. (Nor He-was-never-heard 
say-...) 
Justice must not only be done; it must be seen to be done. 
She was seen walking away from the accident. 
Passive forms of watch and notice are not used in this way. 


possessives not used 
After these verbs, possessives cannot be used with -ing forms. 


I saw Mary crossing the road. (Nor -saw-Mary's-eressing-the-road.) 


object + past participle 


In this structure, the past participle has a passive meaning. 
I heard my name repeated several times. ( My name was repeated.) 
Have you ever seen a television thrown through a window? 
The idea of 'action or event in progress' can be given by a progressive form 
(being + past participle). 
As I watched the tree being cut down ... 
I woke up to hear the bedroom door being opened slowly. 
These structures are not possible after passive forms of hear and see. 


look at 


Look at can be followed by object + -ing form, and in American English also by 
object + infinitive. 
Look at him eating! Look at him eat! (AmE) 


For more about verbs that can be followed by both infinitives and -ing forms, see 299. 
For the difference between hear and listen, see 241. 
For see, look and watch, see 506. 


hear, see etc with that-clause 


The present-tense forms I hear (that)... and I see (that) ... are often used to 
introduce pieces of news which one has heard, read or seen on television. 

I hear (that) Alice is expecting a baby. 

I see (that) the firemen are going on strike. 
Some other verbs can be used like this. Common examples are understand and 
gather. These are often used to check information. 

I understand you're moving to a new job. ~ Yes, that's right. 

I gather you didn't like the party. - What makes you say that? 


help 


After help, we can use object + infinitive (with or without to). 
Can you help me (to) find my ring? (NOT €an-yotchelp-me finding-my-ring?) 
Thank you so much for helping us (to) repair the car. 
Our main task is to help the company (to) become profitable. 
Help can also be followed directly by an infinitive without an object. 
Would you like to help wash up? 


For the expression can't help . . .ing, see 126. 
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here and there 


We use here for the place where the speaker/writer is, and there for other 
places. 
(on the telephone) Hello, is Tom there? ~ No, I'm sorry, he's not here. 
(NOT .. .-e's-met-there-) 
Don't stay there in the corner by yourself. Come over here and talk to us. 
Note that here and there cannot normally be used as nouns. 
This place is terrible. It is terrible here. (pur Nor Here-is-terrible.) 


Did you like that place? (Bur NoT Did-yet-tike-there?) 


There are similar differences between this and that (see 589), come and go (see 134) and bring and 
take (see 112). 

For here's and there's followed by plural nouns, see 532.4. 

For inverted word order after here and there, see 303.1. 

For Here you are, see 545.18. 


high and tall 


What kind of things are talh 


We use tall mostly for people, trees, buildings with many floors, and a few 
other things which are higher than they are wide (e.g. factory chimneys or 
electricity pylons). 

How tall are you? (Not 7 

There are some beautiful tall trees at the end of our garden. 
In other cases we usually prefer high. 

Mount Elbrus is the highest mountain in Europe. 

The garden's got very high walls. 


measurements 
In measurements, we use tall for people, but we prefer high for things. 
Compare: 
I'm 1m 93 tall. — That tree is about 30m high. 
distance above the ground 


We use high to talk about distance above the ground. A child standing on a 
chair may be higher than her mother, although she is probably not taller. 
That shelf is too high for me to reach. 
The clouds are very high today. 


parts of the body 


Parts of the body can be long, but not tall. 
Alex has got beautiful long legs. (NoT ... tatt-tegs:) 


hire, rent and let 


hire and rent 


Hire and rent can mean: 'pay for the use of something'. In British English, rent 
is used for arrangements involving a long period of time (one rents a house, a 
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flat, a TV). For shorter periods (e.g. paying for a car, a boat, evening dress) rent 
and hire can both be used. 

How much does it cost to rent a two-room flat? 

I need to hire/rent a car for the weekend. 
Hire (out) and rent (out) can also mean ‘sell the use of something’. 

There's a shop in High Street that hires/rents (out) evening dress. 
In American English, rent is the normal word for both longer and shorter 
arrangements; hire, in American English, normally means 'employ'. 


let 


Let is used in British English, like rent (out), to talk about selling the use of 
rooms, houses etc. 
We let the upstairs room to a student. 


holiday and holidays 


In British English, the plural holidays is often used for the 'long holiday' of the 
year. In other cases we normally use the singular holiday. Compare: 

Where are you going for your summer holiday(s)? 

We get five days' Christmas holiday this year. 

Next Monday is a public holiday. 
The singular is used in the British expression on holiday (note the preposition). 

I met Marianne on holiday in Norway. (NoT .. .-on/in-holidays-. . .) 
Americans more often use the word vacation. (In British English, vacation is 
mainly used for the periods when universities are not teaching.) Holiday is 
most often used in American English for a day of publicly observed celebration 
(such as Thanksgiving) when people do not have to work. 


home 


articles and prepositions 
No article is used in the expression at home (meaning 'in one's own place"). 


Is anybody at home? (not .. .-at-the-home?) 
At is often dropped, especially in American English. 

Is anybody home? 
Home (without fo) can be used as an adverb referring to direction. 

I think I'll go home. (NoT .. .-to-home:) 
There is no special preposition in English to express the idea of being at 
somebody's home (like French chez, German bei, Danish/Swedish/Norwegian 
hos etc). One way of saying this is to use at with a possessive. 

We had a great evening at Philip's. 

Ring up and see if Jacqueline is at the Smiths', could you? 
Possessive pronouns cannot be used in this way, though. 

Come round to my place for a drink. (NOT .. .-te-mine-. . .) > 
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house and home 


House is an emotionally neutral word: it just refers to a particular type of 
building. Home is used more personally: it is the place that somebody lives in, 
and can express the idea of emotional attachment to a place. Compare: 
There are some horrible new houses in our village. 
I lived there for six years, but I never really felt it was my home. 


hope 


tenses after hope 


After 7 hope, we often use a present tense with a future meaning. 
I hope she likes (= will like) the flowers. 
I hope the bus comes soon. 


For a similar use of present tenses after bet, see 103. 


negative sentences 
In negative sentences, we usually put not with the verb that comes after hope. 


I hope she doesn't wake up. (Not L-dorr't-hope-she-wakes-up.) 


For negative structures with think, believe etc, see 369. 


special uses of past tenses 


We can use I was hoping ... to introduce a polite request. 
I was hoping you could lend me some money. 
I had hoped ... refers to hopes for things that did not happen. 
I had hoped that Jennifer would study medicine, but she didn't want to. 


For more about the use of past tenses in polite requests, see 436. 
For J hope so! not, see 539. 
For the differences between hope, expect, wait and look forward, see 196. 


hopefully 


One meaning of hopefully is ‘full of hope’, ‘hoping’. 
She sat there waiting hopefully for the phone to ring. 

Another, more recent meaning is ‘it is to be hoped that’ or ‘I hope’. 
Hopefully, inflation will soon be under control. 
Hopefully I'm not disturbing you? 


how 


use and word order 


How is used to introduce questions or the answers to questions. 
How did you do it? 
Tell me how you did it. 
I know how he did it. 
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We also use how in exclamations (see 195). The word order is not the same as 
in questions. Compare: 
— How cold is it? 
How cold it is! 
- How do you like my hair? 
How I love weekends! (Not Hetw-do-1-leve-weekends!) 
- How have you been? 
How you've grown! (Not Hew-have-yot-grown!) 
When how is used in an exclamation with an adjective or adverb, this comes 
immediately after how. 
How beautiful the trees are! (Not Het-the-trees-are-beautifut!) 
How well she plays! (Not How-she-plays-well!) 


For the difference between how and what like, see 253. 


with adjectives/adverbs: how, not how much 
We use how, not how much, before adjectives and adverbs. 


How tall are you? (Nor How-mueh-tall-are-you?) 
Show me how fast you can run. (NOT ...-hew-mueh-fast-. . .) 


comparisons: how not used 


In comparisons we use as or like (see 326) or the way (see below), not how. 
Hold it in both hands, as / like / the way Mummy does. 


(NoT ... how-Mummy-does:) 
how, what and why 


These three question words can sometimes be confused. Note particularly the 
following common structures. 


How do you know? (Nor Why-de-you-know?) 

What do you call this? (Not Hew-do-yeu-eall-this?) 

What's that ... called? (Not How-is-that——ealled?) 

What do you think? (Nor Hew-do-you-think?) 

What? What did you say? (Nor Hew?Hew did-you-say?) 

Why should I think that? 
Both What about ...? and How about ...? are used to make suggestions, and to 
bring up points that have been forgotten. 

What/How about eating out this evening? 

What/How about the kids? Who's going to look after them? 
In exclamations (see 195), what is used before noun phrases; how is used 
before adjectives (without nouns), adverbs and verb phrases. 

What a marvellous house! 

How marvellous! How you've changed! 


how much, how many, how old, how far etc 


Many interrogative expressions of two or more words begin with how. These 
are used to ask for measurements, quantities etc. Examples: 

How much do you weigh? 

How many people were there? 

How old are your parents? 

How far is your house? How often do you come to New York? > 
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Note that English does not have a special expression to ask for ordinal 
numbers (first, second etc). 
It's our wedding anniversary. ~ Congratulations. Which one? (NOT .. .-the 


how-clauses in sentences 


How-clauses are common as the objects of verbs like ask, tell, wonder or know, 
which can introduce indirect questions. 

Don't ask me how the journey was. 

Tell us how you did it. 

I wonder how animals talk to each other. 

Does anybody know how big the universe is? 
How-clauses can also be used as subjects, complements or adverbials, 
especially in a more informal style. 

How you divide up the money is your business. (subject) 

This is how much I’ve done since this morning. (complement after be) 

I spend my money how I like. (adverbial) 


the way 


The way (see 615) can often be used instead of non-interrogative how. Note 
that the way and how are not used together. 
Look at the way those cats wash each other. or Look at how those cats... 
(NOT ...-the-way-how-those-eats-wash-. . .) 
The way you organise the work is for you to decide. or How you organise .. 


(NOT Fhe-way-hew-you-organise-.. .) 


For how to ..., see 286. For how ever, see 624. 
For learn how to ..., see 317. For however, see 49, 157.3, 625. 


how and what... like? 


changes: How's Ron? 


We generally use how to ask about things that change - for example people's 
moods and health. We prefer what ... like to ask about things that do not 
change - for example people's character and appearance. Compare: 
— How's Ron? ~ He's very well. 

What's Ron like? ~ He's quiet and a bit shy. 
— How does she look today? ~ Tired. 

What does she look like? ~ Short and dark, pretty, cheerful-looking. 


reactions: How was the film? 


We often use how to ask about people's reactions to their experiences. 
What ... like is also possible. 
How was the film? ~ Very good. (ox What was the film like ...?) 
How's your steak? — How's the new job? 
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-ic and -ical 


Many adjectives end in -ic or -ical. There is no general rule to tell you which 
form is correct in a particular case. 


some adjectives normally ending in -ic 


academic dramatic linguistic semantic 
algebraic egoistic majestic syntactic 
arithmetic emphatic neurotic systematic 
artistic energetic pathetic tragic 
athletic fantastic pedagogic 

catholic geometric phonetic 

domestic strategic public 


arithmetical, geometrical and pedagogical also occur. 

Some of these words ended in -ical in older English (e.g. fantastical, majestical, 
tragical). 

New adjectives which come into the language generally end in -ic, except for 
those ending in -logical. 


some adjectives ending in -ical 
biological (and many other adjectives ending in -logical) 


chemical fanatical medical surgical 
critical logical musical tactical 
cynical mathematical | physical topical 
grammatical mechanical radical 


differences of meaning 
In some cases, both forms exist but with a difference of meaning. 


classic and classical 


Classic usually refers to a famous traditional style. 
He's a classic 1960s hippy who has never changed. 
She buys classic cars and restores them. 
Classical refers to the culture of ancient Greece and Rome, or to European 
works of art of the so-called 'classical' period in the 18th century. 
She's studying classical languages and literature at Cambridge. 
Classical music means 'serious' music, not pop or jazz. 
It's hard to learn classical guitar. 


comic and comical 


Comic is the normal adjective for artistic comedy. 
comic verse comic opera 
Shakespeare's comic technique 
Comical is a rather old-fashioned word meaning 'funny'. 
a comical expression > 
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economic and economical 


Economic refers to the science of economics, or to the economy of a country. 
economic theory economic problems 

Economical means 'not wasting money'. 
an economical little car an economical housekeeper 


electric and electrical 


Electric is used with the names of particular machines that work by electricity. 
an electric motor electric blankets 
Note also: an electric shock; an electric atmosphere (full of excitement). 
Electrical is used before more general words. 
electrical appliances electrical equipment 
electrical component electrical engineering 


historic and historical 


Historic is used especially for historically important places, remains, customs 
etc, and for moments which ‘make history’. 
We spent our holiday visiting historic houses and castles in France. 
Our two countries are about to make a historic agreement. 
Historical means 'connected with the study of history' or 'really existing 
in history'. 
historical research a historical novel 
historical documents Was King Arthur a historical figure? 


magic and magical 


Magic is the more common word, and is used in a number of fixed 
expressions. 

a magic wand (- a magician's stick) 

the magic word a magic carpet 
Magical is sometimes used instead of magic, especially in metaphorical senses 
like ‘mysterious’, ‘wonderful’ or ‘exciting’. 

It was a magical experience. 


politic and political 


Politic is a rather unusual word for ‘wise’, ‘prudent’. 

I don't think it would be politic to ask for a loan just now. 
Political means ‘connected with politics’. 

political history a political career 
adverbs 


Note that whether the adjective ends in -ic or -ical, the adverb ends in -ically 
(pronounced /1kli/). The one common exception is publicly (Not publieally). 


nouns ending in -ics 


Many nouns ending in -ics are singular (e.g. physics, athletics). Some can be 
either singular or plural (e.g. mathematics, politics). For details, see 524.3. 
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idioms, collocations and fixed expressions 


What are idioms? 


An expression like turn up (meaning ‘arrive’), break even (meaning ‘make 
neither a profit nor a loss’) or a can of worms (meaning ‘a complicated 
problem’) can be difficult to understand, because its meaning is different from 
the meanings of the separate words in the expression. (If you know break and 
even, this does not help you at all to understand break even.) Expressions like 
these are called ‘idioms’. Idioms are usually special to one language and 
cannot be translated word for word (though related languages may share some 
idioms). 


verbs with particles or prepositions 


Common short verbs like bring, come, do, get, give, go, have, keep, make, put, 
and take are very often used with prepositions or adverb particles (e.g. on, off, 
up, away) to make two-word verbs. These are called ‘prepositional verbs’ or 
‘phrasal verbs’, and many of them are idiomatic. 

Can you look after the cats while I'm away? 

She just doesn't know how to bring up children. 

I gave up chemistry because I didn't like it. 
Many of these two-word verbs are especially common in informal speech and 
writing. Compare: 
— What time are you planning to turn up? (informal) 

Please let us know when you plan to arrive. (more formal) 
— Just keep on till you get to the crossroads. (informal) 

Continue as far as the crossroads. (formal) 


For details of phrasal and prepositional verbs, see 599—600. 


collocations (conventional word combinations) 


We can say I fully understand, but not I fully like; I rather like, but not I rather 
understand; I firmly believe, but not I firmly think. Somebody can be a heavy 
smoker or a devoted friend, but not a devoted smoker or a heavy friend. 
Expressions like these are also idiomatic, in a sense. They are easy to 
understand, but not so easy for a learner to produce correctly. One can think of 
many adjectives that might be used with smoker to say that somebody smokes 
a lot — for example big, strong, hard, fierce, mad, devoted. It just happens that 
English speakers have chosen to use heavy, and one has to know this in order 
to express the idea naturally and correctly. These conventional combinations 
of words are called 'collocations', and all languages have large numbers of 
them. Some more examples: 

a crashing bore (But NOT a-erashing-nuisance) 

a burning desire (Bur NOT a-blazing-desire) 

a blazing row (BUT NOT a-burning-rew) 

highly reliable (aur Not highly-eld) 

a golden opportunity (BUT NoT a-golden-chance) 

change one's mind (But Nor ehange-one's-thoughts) 

Thanks a lot. (BUT Nor Thank-you-a-lot.) » 
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situational language: fixed expressions 


The expressions that are used in typical everyday situations are often idiomatic 
in the same sense. With the help of a dictionary and a grammar, one could 
invent various possible ways of expressing a particular common idea, but 
generally there are only one or two ways that happen to be used by English 
speakers, and one has to know what they are in order to speak or write 
naturally. Some examples: 
Could you check the oil? (More natural than Could you inspect the oil? or 
Could you see how much oil there is in the engine?) 
Is it a direct flight or do I have to change? (More natural than Does the plane 
go straight there or do I have to get another one?) 
Sorry 1 kept you waiting. (More natural than Sorry I made you wait.) 
Could I reserve a table for three for eight o'clock? (More natural than Could 
you keep me a table for three persons for eight o'clock?) 
Other fixed expressions are used as parts of sentences — useful introductions, 
conclusions or frames for the things that people want to say. 
Let me know when/where/what/how ... 


The best thing would be to... (do something) as a favour. 
The point is... ... i$ more trouble than it's worth. 
I wouldn't be surprised if... I'll... on condition that you. 


using idioms, collocations and fixed expressions. 


Idioms, collocations and fixed expressions are common in all kinds of English, 
formal and informal, spoken and written. Informal spoken language is often 
very idiomatic. 

Students should not worry because they do not know all the expressions 
of this kind that are commonly used by English speakers. If they use non- 
idiomatic ways of expressing ideas, they will normally be understood, and 
English speakers do not expect foreigners to speak perfect natural English. It is 
therefore not necessary for students to make great efforts to memorise idioms, 
collocations etc: they will learn the most common ones naturally along with 
the rest of their English. In particular, note that books of idioms often contain 
expressions which are slangy, rare or out of date, and which students should 
avoid unless they understand exactly how and when the expressions are used. 
This is especially true of colourful idioms like, for example, raining cats and 
dogs, as cross as two sticks (= angry) or kick the bucket (= die). If students try 
consciously to fill their speech and writing with such expressions the effect will 
probably be very strange. 

It is, however, helpful for learners to have a good up-to-date dictionary of 
collocations (for example the Oxford Dictionary of Collocations) in order to 
become aware of the most common word combinations. 


For more about formal and informal language, see 311. 
For slang, see 533. 
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if (1): introduction 


uncertain events and situations 


In clauses after if, we usually talk about uncertain events and situations: things 
which may or may not happen, which may or may not be true, etc. 

Ask John if he's staying tonight. (He may or may not be staying.) 

If I see Annie, I'll give her your love. (I may or may not see Annie.) 


conditions 


An if-clause often refers to a condition - something which must happen so 
that something else can happen. 

If you get here before eight, we can catch the early train. 

Oil floats if you pour it on water. 
Clauses of this kind are often called 'conditional' clauses. Verb phrases with 
would/should are also sometimes called 'conditional'. 


'first', 'second' and 'third' conditionals; other structures 


Some students' grammars concentrate on three common sentence structures 
with if, which are often called the 'first', 'second' and 'third' conditionals. 


‘first conditional’ 


if + present will + infinitive 
if we play tennis I'll win. 
‘second conditional’ 
if + past would « infinitive 
If we played tennis I would win. 
‘third conditional’ 
if + past perfect would have + past participle 


If we had played tennis I would have won. 


These are useful structures to practise. However, students sometimes think 
that these are the only possibilities, and become confused when they meet 
sentences like If she didn’t phone this morning, then she’s probably away 
("What's this? A fourth conditional?’). It is important to realise that if is not 
only used in special structures with will and would; it can also be used, like 
other conjunctions, in ordinary structures with normal verb forms. For details, 
see the following sections. 


position of if-clause 


An if-clause can come at the beginning or end of a sentence. When an if-clause 
comes first, it is often separated by a comma. » 
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Compare: 
If you eat too much, you get fat. 
You get fat uf you eat too much. 


For other meanings of if, see 261.10-13. 

For if and whether in indirect speech, see 276, 62]. 
For if not and unless, see 601. 

For more information about would/should, see 633. 
For the difference between if and in case, see 271. 
For even if, see 189.4. 


if (2): ordinary structures 


If you didn't study physics at school, you won't understand this book. 
I'll give her your love if 1 see her. 


the same tenses as with other conjunctions 


When we are not talking about 'unreal' situations (see 258), we use the same 
tenses with if as with other conjunctions. Present tenses are used to refer to 
the present, past tenses to the past, and so on. Compare: 
— Oil floats if you pour it on water. 
Iron goes red when it gets very hot. 
— If John didn't come to work yesterday, he was probably ill. 
As John didn't come to work yesterday, he was probably ill. 
— If you didn't study physics at school, you won't understand this book. 
Because you didn't study physics at school, you won't understand this book. 


present tense with future meaning 


In an if-clause, we normally use a present tense to talk about the future. This 
happens after most conjunctions (see 580). Compare: 


~ I'll give her your love uf I see her. (NOT .. .-if T-will-see-her-) 
I'll give her your love when I see her. (or . . "tthen-Iwill-see-her-) 


— If we have fine weather tomorrow, I'm going to paint the windows. 
As soon as we have fine weather, I'm going to paint the windows. 


For if + will (e.g. if it will make you feel better), see 260. 
For if + will in reported speech (e.g. I don't know if I'll be ready), see 276. 


if (3): special structures with past tenses and 
would 


If I knew her name, I would tell you. 
What would you do if you lost your job? 


unreal situations 


We use special structures with if when we are talking about unreal situations - 
things that will probably not happen, situations that are untrue or imaginary, 
and similar ideas. In these cases, we use past tenses and would to 'distance' 
our language from reality. 
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if + past; would + infinitive without to 


To talk about unreal or improbable situations now or in the future, we use a 
past tense in the if-clause (even though the meaning is present or future), and 
would + infinitive (without to) in the other part of the sentence. 

If I knew her name, I would tell you. (Not If-FHenew-. ..) 

(Not ff IHwotld-know-. ..) (NOT .. Hell Hteli-yot:) 

She would be perfectly happy if she had a car. 

What would you do if you lost your job? 
This structure can make suggestions sound less definite, and so more polite. 

It would be nice if you helped me a bit with the housework. 

Would it be all right if I came round about seven tomorrow? 


would, should and 'd 


After Tand we, should can be used with the same meaning as would. (Would is 
more common in modern English; should is rare in AmE.) 

If I knew her name, I should tell you. 

If I married you, we should both be unhappy. 
We use 'd as a contraction (see 143). 

We'd get up earlier if there was a good reason to. 


For 7 should ... meaning ‘l advise you to . . .', see 264.2. 
For would in the if-clause, see 262. 
For should in the if-clause, see 261.1. 


if | were etc 


We often use were instead of was after if. This is common in both formal and 
informal styles. In a formal style were is more common than was, and many 
people consider it more correct, especially in American English. The 
grammatical name for this use of were is 'subjunctive' (see 567). 

If I were rich, I would spend all my time travelling. 

If my nose were a little shorter I'd be quite pretty. 


For the expression /f I were you . .., see 264. 


ordinary tense-use or special tense-use? /f | come or if | came? 


The difference between, for example, if] come and if I came is not necessarily a 
difference of time. They can both refer to the future; but the past tense 
suggests that a future situation is impossible, imaginary or less probable. 
Compare: 
— If I become President, Pll... (said by a candidate in an election) 

If I became President, I'd ... (said by a schoolboy) 
— If I win this race, I'll... (said by the fastest runner) 

If I won this race, I'd ... (said by the slowest runner) 
— Will it be all right if I bring a friend? (direct request) 

Would it be all right if I brought a friend? (less direct, more polite) 


could and might 


We can use could to mean 'would be able to' and might to mean 'would 
perhaps’ or ‘would possibly’. > 
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If 1 had another £500, I could buy a car. 
If you asked me nicely, 1 might get you a drink. 


For other cases where a past tense has a present or future meaning, see 426. 
For if only, see 265. 


if (4): unreal past situations 
If you had worked harder, you would have passed your exam. 


if + past perfect; would have + past participle 


To talk about past situations that did not happen, we use a past perfect tense 
in the zf-clause, and would have + past participle in the other part of the 
sentence. 

If you had asked me, 1 would have told you. 


(nor IFyou-asked-me-. .. (NoT .. .-T-had-teld-you.) 
If you had worked Muse you would have passed your exam. 
I'd have been in bad trouble if Jane hadn't helped me. 


could have ... and might have ... 


We can use could have + past participle to mean ‘would have been able to . . .', 
and might have + past participle to mean ‘would perhaps have...’ or ‘would 
possibly have ...’. 

If he'd run a bit faster, he could have won. 

If 1 hadn't been so tired, I might have realised what was happening. 


present use: situations that are no longer possible 


We sometimes use structures with would have ... to talk about present and 
future situations which are no longer possible because of the way things have 
turned out. 
It would have been nice to go to Australia this winter, but there's no way we 
can do it. (on It would be nice...) 
If my mother hadn't knocked my father off his bicycle thirty years ago, I 
wouldn't have been here now. (or... I wouldn't be here now.) 


if (5): if ... will 


I'll give you £100 if it will help you to go on holiday. 
If Ann won't be here, we'd better cancel the meeting. 
I don't know tf I'll be ready in time. 

If you will come this way... 

If you will eat so much ... 


We normally use a present tense with if (and most other conjunctions) to refer 
to the future (see 580). 


I'll phone you if I have time. (Nor .. .-if Fivit-have-time-) 


But in certain situations we use if... will. 
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results 


` We use will with if to talk about what will happen because of possible future 


actions — to mean ‘if this will be the later result’. Compare: 

— I'll give you £100 if I win the lottery. (Winning the lottery is a condition - it 
must happen first.) 
I'll give you £100 if it'll help you to go on holiday. (The holiday is a result — it 
follows the gift of money.) 

- We'll go home now if you get the car. (condition) 
We'll go home now if it will make you feel better. (result) 


‘If it is true now that...’ 


We use will with if when we are saying ‘if it is true now that...’ or ‘if we know 
now that ...'. 
If Ann won't be here on Thursday, we'd better cancel the meeting. 
If prices will really come down in a few months, I’m not going to buy one 
now. 


indirect questions: / don't know if ... 
We can use will after if in indirect questions (see 276). 


I don't know if Ill be ready in time. (NOT .. .if-Fm-ready-in time.) 


polite requests 


We can use if + will in polite requests. In this case, will is not a future auxiliary; 
it means 'are willing to' (see 629.4). 

If you will come this way, I'll show you your room. 

If your mother will fill in this form, I'll prepare her ticket. 
Would can be used to make a request even more polite. 

If you would come this way ... 


insistence 


Stressed will can be used after if to suggest insistence. 
If you WILL eat so much, it's not surprising you feel ill. 


if (6): other points 


if ... should; if ... happen to 


We can suggest that something is unlikely, or not particularly probable, by 
using should (not would) in the if-clause. 

If you should run into Peter, tell him he owes me a letter. 
If ... happen to has a similar meaning. 

If you happen to pass a supermarket, perhaps you could get some eggs. 
Should and happen to can be used together. 

If you should happen to finish early, give me a ring. 
Would is not common in the main clause in these structures. 

If he should be late, we'll have to start without him. 

(NOT... we'd-have-to-start-witheut-him.:) » 
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if... was/were to 


This is another way of talking about unreal or imaginary future events. 
If the boss was/were to come in now, we'd be in real trouble. 
(= If the boss came .. .) 
What would we do if I was/were to lose my job? 
It can be used to make a suggestion sound less direct, and so more polite. 
If you were to move your chair a bit, we could all sit down. 
This structure is not normally used with verbs like be or know, which refer to 
continuing situations. 


If I knew her name ... (Not If-T-were-to-enow-her-name-. . .) 


For the difference between was and were after if, see 258.4. 


if it was/were not for 


This structure is used to say that one event or situation changes everything. 
If it wasn't/weren't for his wife's money he'd never be a director. 
(= Without his wife's money ...) 
If it wasn’t/weren’t for the children, we could go skiing next week. 
To talk about the past we use /f it had not been for. 
If it hadn't been for your help, I don't know what I'd have done. 
But for can be used to mean ‘if it were not for’ or ‘if it had not been for’. 
But for your help, I don't know what I'd have done. 


leaving out if conversational 


Ifis sometimes left out at the beginning of a sentence in a conversational style, 
especially when the speaker is making conditions or threats. 

You want to get in, you pay like everybody else. (= If you want .. .) 

You touch me again, I'll kick your teeth in. 


leaving out if: formal inversion-structures 


In formal and literary styles, if can be dropped and an auxiliary verb put before 
the subject. This happens mostly with were, had and should. 

Were she my daughter, ... (= If she were my daughter . . .) 

Had I realised what you intended, ... (= If I had realised . . .) 

Should you change your mind, ... (= If you should change .. .) 
Negatives are not contracted. 

Had we not missed the plane, we would all have been killed in the crash. 

(Nor Hadrmt-me-missed-. . .) 


For other uses of inverted word order, see 302-303. 


leaving out words after if 


We sometimes leave out subject -- be after if. Note the common fixed 
expressions if necessary, uf any, if anything, if ever, if in doubt. 

I'll work late tonight if necessary. (=... if it is necessary) 

There is little if any good evidence for flying saucers. 

I'm not angry. If anything, I feel a little surprised. 

He seldom 1f ever travels abroad. 

If in doubt, ask for help. (= If you are in doubt ...) 
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If about to go on a long journey, try to have a good night's sleep. 


For more details of ellipsis (structures with words left out). see 177-182. 


if so and if not 


After if, we can use so and not instead of repeating a whole clause. 
Are you free? If so, let's go out for a meal. (=... If you are free .. .) 
I might see you tomorrow. If not, then it'll be Saturday. (= ... If I don't see 
you tomorrow ...) 


extra negative 


An extra not is sometimes put into if-clauses after expressions suggesting 
doubt or uncertainty. 
I wonder if we shouldn’t ask the doctor to look at Mary. 
(= I wonder if we should ask .. .) 
I wouldn't be surprised if she didn't get married soon. 
(=... if she got married soon.) 


if... then 


We sometimes construct sentences with if... then to emphasise that one thing 
depends on another. 
If she can't come to us, then we'll have to go and see her. 


if meaning 'even if' 
We can use if to mean ‘even if (see 189.4). 


I'll finish this job if it takes all night. 
I wouldn't marry you if you were the last man in the world. 


admitting facts with if 


An if-clause can be used to admit a fact when giving a reason for it. 
If I'm a bit sleepy, it's because I was up all night. 


if meaning ‘I’m saying this in case’ 
If-clauses are quite often used to explain the purpose of a remark - to suggest 
‘I’m saying this in case...’ 

There's some steak in the fridge if you're hungry. 

If you want to go home, Anne's got your car keys. 


if meaning 'although' 


In a formal style, if can be used with a similar meaning to although. This is 
common in the structure if + adjective (with no verb). /f is not as definite as 
although; it can suggest that what is being talked about is a matter of opinion, 
or not very important. 

His style, uf simple, is pleasant to read. 

The profits, if a little lower than last year's, are still extremely healthy. 
The same kind of idea can be expressed with may ... but (see 342). 

His style may be simple, but it is pleasant to read. 
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if (7): other structures found in spoken English 


would in both clauses 


Conditional would is sometimes used in both clauses of an if-sentence. This is 
very informal, and is not usually written. It is common in spoken American 
English. 

It would be good if we'd get some rain. 

How would we feel if this would happen to our family? 


For if... would in polite requests, see 260.4. 


'd have ... 'd have 


In informal spoken English, if-clauses referring to the past are sometimes 
constructed with 'd have. This is frequently considered incorrect, but happens 
quite often in educated people's speech. It is not normally written. 

If I'd have known, I'd have told you. 

It would have been funny if she'd have recognised him. 


had've and would've 


Instead of the contracted 'd in these structures, full forms are sometimes used 
for emphasis or in negatives. Both had and would occur. The following are 
genuine examples taken from conversation. 

I didn't know. But if I had've known... 

We would never have met if he hadn't have crashed into my car. 

If I would've had a gun, somebody might have got hurt. 

If you wouldn't have phoned her we'd never have found out what was 

happening. 


mixed tenses 


Sometimes a simple past tense is used with if where a past perfect would be 
normal. This is more common in American English. 

If I knew you were coming I'd have baked a cake. 

If I had the money with me I would have bought you one. 

If 1 didn't have my walking boots on I think I would have really hurt my foot. 


if (8): other words with the same meaning 


Many words and expressions can be used with a similar meaning to if, and 
often with similar structures. Some of the commonest are imagine (that), 
suppose (that), supposing (that) (used to talk about what might happen), and 
providing (that), provided (that), as/so long as, on condition (that) (used to 
make conditions). 

Imagine we could all fly. Wouldn't that be fun! 

Supposing you'd missed the train. What would you have done? 

You can borrow my bike providing/provided you bring it back. 

I'll give you the day off on condition that you work on Saturday morning. 

You're welcome to stay with us as/so long as you share the expenses. 


For suggestions with suppose, supposing and what if, see 571. 
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if | were you 


advice 


We often use the structure If I were you ... to give advice. 
I shouldn't worry if I were you. 
If I were you, I'd get that car serviced. 
If I was you is also possible. Some people consider it incorrect (see 258.4). 


I should/would ... 


Sometimes we leave out Jf I were you, and just use / should ... or I would... 
to give advice. 

I shouldn't worry. I would get that car serviced. 
In this case, I should/would is similar to you should/would. 


if only 


We can use Jf only... .! to say that we would like things to be different. It means 
the same as I wish ... (see 630), but is more emphatic. The clause with if only 
often stands alone, without a main clause. Tense use is as follows: 


a past to talk about the present 


If only I knew more people! If only I was better-looking! 
We can use were instead of was (see 258.4). 
If only your father were here! 


b would + infinitive (without to) to talk about the future 
If only it would stop raining, we could go out. 
If only somebody would smile! 
c past perfect to talk about the past 
If only she hadn't told the police, everything would have been all right. 


ill and sick 


Ill and sick are both used to mean ‘unwell’. (In American English ill is less 
usual except in a formal style.) 

George didn't come in last week because he was ill/sick. 
Ill is not very common before a noun. 

I'm looking after my sick mother. (More normal than ... my ill mother.) 
Be sick can meant ‘vomit’ (= bring food up from the stomach). 

I was sick three times in the night. 
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immediately, the moment etc: conjunctions 


In British English, immediately and directly can be used as conjunctions, to 
mean 'as soon as'. 
Tell me immediately you have any news. 
I knew something was wrong immediately I arrived. 
Directly I walked in the door, I smelt smoke. 
The moment (that), the instant (that), the second (that) and the minute (that) 
can be used in the same way (in both British and American English). 
Telephone me the moment (that) you get the results. 
I loved you the instant (that) I saw you. 


imperatives 


forms and use 


In sentences like Come here, Be quiet, Have a drink or Don't worry about it, the 
verb forms come, be, have and don't worry are called 'imperatives'. Affirmative 
imperatives have the same form as the infinitive without £o; negative 
imperatives are constructed with do not (don't). 
Imperatives are used, for example, to tell or ask people to do things, to make 
suggestions, to give advice or instructions, to encourage and offer, and to 
express wishes for people's welfare. 

Look in the mirror before you drive off. 

Please do not lean out of the window. 

Tell him you're not free this evening. 

Try again — you nearly did it. 

Have some more tea. 

Enjoy your holiday. 
An imperative followed by and or or can mean the same as an if-clause. 

Walk down our street any day and you'll see kids playing. 

(= If you walk ...) 
Shut up or ril lose my temper. {= If you don't shut up ...) 
Don’t do that again or you'll be in trouble. 


emphatic imperative: Do sit down 


We can make an emphatic imperative with do. 
Do sit down. Do be more careful. Do forgive me. 


passive imperative: get vaccinated 


To tell people to arrange for things to be done to them, we often use get + past 
participle. 
Get vaccinated as soon as you can. 


For more about get as passive auxiliary, see 223.5. 
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do(n't) be 


Although do is not normally used as an auxiliary with be (see 90), this happens 
in negative imperatives. 

Don't be silly! 
Do be can begin emphatic imperatives. 

Do be quiet! 


subject with imperative 


The imperative does not usually have a subject, but we can use a noun or 
pronoun to make it clear who we are speaking to. 

Mary come here — everybody else stay where you are. 

Somebody answer the phone. Relax, everybody. 
You before an imperative can suggest emphatic persuasion or anger. 

You just sit down and relax for a bit. You take your hands off me! 
Note the word order in negative imperatives with pronoun subjects. 

Don't you believe it. (Not You-dern't-believe-it.) 


Don't anybody say a word. (Not ZAnybody-don't-say-. .. 
question tags 


After imperatives, common question tags (see 487—488) are will you? would 
you? can you? and could you? 
Give me a hand, will you? 
Wait here for a minute, would you? 
Get me something to drink, can you? 
Can't you and won't you are more emphatic. 
Be quiet, can't you? Sit down, won't you? 
After negative imperatives, will you? is used. 
Don't tell anybody, will you? 


word order with a/ways and never 


Always and never come before imperatives. 


Always remember what I told you. (Nor Remember-always-. . .) 
Never speak to me like that again. 


let 


English does not have a first-person imperative (used to suggest that ‘I’ or ‘we’ 
should do something) or a third-person imperative (for other people, not the 
hearer). These ideas are often expressed by a structure with let. 

Let me see. Do I need to go shopping today? Let's go home. 

Let him wait. 


For more details of this structure, see 323. 


in and into, on and onto: prepositions 


position and direction 


We generally use in and on to talk about the positions of things - where they 
are; and into and onto to talk about directions and destinations - where things 
are going. Compare: » 
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- A moment later the ball was in the goal. 
The ball rolled slowly into the goal. (Not ...-relled-slewly-in-the-goal) 
— She was walking in the garden. — The cat's on the roof again. 
Then she walked into the house. How does it get onto the roof? 
Note that into and onto are normally written as single words. On to is also 
possible in British English. 


in and on for movement 


After some verbs (e.g. throw, jump, push, put, fall) we can use both in and into, 
or on and onto, to talk about directional movement. We prefer into/onto when 
we think of the movement itself, and in/on when we think more of the end of 
the movement - the place where somebody or something will be. Compare: 
— The children keep jumping into the flowerbeds. 

Go and jump in the river. 
- In the experiment, we put glowing magnesium into jars of oxygen. 

Could you put the ham in the fridge? 
— He was trying to throw his hat onto the roof 

Throw another log on the fire. 
We use in and on after sit down and arrive. 

He sat down in the armchair, and I sat down on the floor. (Not He-sat-down 

into... oR --sat-down-onto-. . .) 
We arrive in Athens at midday. (Not USUALLY We arrive into Athens ...) 


For arrive at..,, see 81. 


into for change 
We normally use into after verbs suggesting change. 

When she kissed the frog, it changed into a handsome prince. 

(NOT .. .-ehanged-in-a-handsome-prince-) 

Can you translate this into Chinese? (Not .. .-translate-this-in-Chinese?) 
Cut can be followed by into or in. 

Cut the onion in(to) small pieces. 
And note the expression in half. 


I broke it in half. (Not . ..-into-half.) 
in and on as adverbs 


In and on are used as adverbs for both position and movement. 
I stayed in last night. Come in! (Nor Corne-into!) 
What have you got on? Put your coat on. 


For the difference between in and to, see 270. 


in and to 


go to school in ... etc 


After expressions like go to school, go to work, we use in, not to, to say where 
the school, work etc is located. l 

He went to school in Bristol. (Nor He-went-to-sehool-to-Bristel.) 
At is also possible. (For the difference between in and at, see 81.) 

She went to university at/in Oxford. 
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arrive etc 


We use in (or at), not to, after arrive and land. 


We arrive in Bangkok on Tuesday morning. (Nor We-arrive-to-Bangkok-. . . 
What time do we land at Barcelona? (Not ...-land-te-Bareelona?) 


in case and if 


precautions 


In case is mostly used to talk about precautions - things which we do in order 
to be ready for possible future situations. 

I always take an umbrella in case it rains. (= ... because it might rain.) 
To talk about the future, we use a present tense after in case (see 580). 

I've bought a chicken in case your mother stays to lunch. (NOT ...-in-ease 


your-mother-will-stay-. . .) 
in case ... should 


We often use should + infinitive (with a similar meaning to might) after 
in case. This adds the meaning 'by chance'. 
I've bought a chicken in case your mother should stay to lunch. 
This structure is especially common in sentences about the past. 
I wrote down her address in case I should forget it. 
The meaning 'by chance' can also be expressed by (should) happen to. 
We took our swimming things in case we happened to find a pool. 
(or... in case we should happen to find a pool) 


in case and if 


In case and if are normally used in quite different ways. 
'Do A in case B happens' means 'Do A (first) because B might happen later'. 
‘Do A if B happens’ means ‘Do A if B has already happened’. Compare: 
— Let's buy a bottle of wine in case Roger comes. 
(= Let's buy some wine now because Roger might come later.) 
Let's buy a bottle of wine if Roger comes. (= We'll wait and see. If Roger 
comes, then we'll buy the wine. If he doesn't we won't.) 
— I'm taking an umbrella in case it rains. 
I'll open the umbrella if it rains. (Not F'i-open-the-umbreila-in-ease-itrains.) 
- People insure their houses in case they catch fire. (NOT . . .-if-they-eateh-fire:) 
People telephone the fire brigade if their houses catch fire. (NOT . . .-telephone 
. . -in-ease-their-houses-eateh-fire-) 


in case of 


The prepositional phrase in case of has a wider meaning than the conjunction 
in case, and can be used in similar situations to if. 
In case of fire, break glass. (= If there is a fire ...) 
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in spite of 


In spite of.is used as a preposition. In spite of + noun means more or less the 
same as although + clause. 

We went out in spite of the rain. (= ... although it was raining.) 

We understood him in spite of his accent. 

(=... although he had a strong accent.) 

In spite of is the opposite of because of. Compare: 

She passed her exams in spite of her teacher. (She had a bad teacher.) 

She passed her exams because of her teacher. (She had a good teacher.) 
In spite of can be followed by an -ing form. 

In spite of having a headache I enjoyed the film. 
In spite of.cannot be followed directly by a that-clause. Instead, we can use 
in spite of the fact that. 

He is good company, in spite of the fact that he talks all the time. 
This is rather heavy: although means the same, and is more common. 
In more formal English, despite can be used in the same way as in spite of. 


indeed 


very ... indeed 


Indeed is often used to emphasise very with an adjective or adverb. 

I was very pleased indeed to hear from you. 

He was driving very fast indeed. Thank you very much indeed. 
Indeed is unusual in this sense without very, and is not normally used after 
extremely or quite. 

(Nor He-was-driving-fast-indeed.) 

(Nor He-was-driving-quitelextremely-fast-indeed.) 


indeed with verb 


Indeed can also be used after be or an auxiliary verb in order to suggest 
confirmation or emphatic agreement. This is rather formal. It is common in 
short answers (see 517). 

We are indeed interested in your offer, and would be glad to have prices. 

It's cold. ~ It is indeed. 

Henry made a fool of himself. ~ He did indeed. 


indirect speech (1): introduction 


direct and indirect speech 


When we report people's words, thoughts, beliefs etc, we can give the exact 
words (more or less) that were said, or that we imagine were thought. This 
kind of structure is called 'direct speech' (though it is used for reporting 
thoughts as well as speech). 

So he said, ‘I want to go home,’ and just walked out. 

She asked 'What do you want?' 

And then I thought, ‘Well, does he really mean it?’ 
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We can also make somebody's words or thoughts part of our own sentence, 
using conjunctions (e.g. that), and changing pronouns, tenses and other words 
where necessary. This kind of structure is called ‘indirect speech’ or ‘reported 
speech’. 

So he said that he wanted to go home, and just walked out. 

She asked what I wanted. 

And then I wondered whether he really meant it. 
These two structures cannot normally be mixed. 

She said to me 'I have got no money’. on She said to me that she had got no 


money. BUT NOT S5he-said-to-me-that-T-have-got-no-money. 


For punctuation in direct speech, see 476, 478. 
For reporting verbs and word order, see 156. 


change of situation 


Words that are spoken or thought in one place by one person may be reported 
in another place at a different time, and perhaps by another person. Because 
of this, there are often grammatical differences between direct and indirect 
speech. For example: 
BILL (on Saturday evening): I don't like this party. I want to go home now. 
PETER (on Sunday morning): Bill said that he didn't like the party, and he 
wanted to go home. 
These differences are mostly natural and logical, and it is not necessary to 
learn complicated rules about indirect speech in English. 


pronouns 


A change of speaker may mean a change of pronoun. 
In the above example, Bill says J to refer to himseif. Peter, talking about what 
Bill said, naturally uses he. 

Bill said that he didn't like ... (Nov Bill-said-that-L-didn'tike-. . .) 


‘here and now’ words 


A change of place and time may mean changing or dropping words like here, 
this, now, today. Peter, reporting what Bill said, does not use this and now 
because he is no longer at the party. 
Bill said that he didn’t like the party .. 
(NOT Bill-said-that-he-didn't like -this-party-. ex] 
. he wanted to go home. (Not ...-te-go-home-now-) 
Some other 'here and now' words: next, last, yesterday, tomorrow. Compare: 
- DIRECT: TIl be back next week . 
INDIRECT: She said she'd be back the next week, but I never saw her again. 
— DIRECT: Ann got her licence last Tuesday. 
INDIRECT: He said Ann had got her licence the Tuesday before. 
— DIRECT: I had an accident yesterday. 
INDIRECT: He said he'd had an accident the day before. 
— DIRECT: We'll be there tomorrow. 
INDIRECT: They promised to be there the next day. > 
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tenses 


A change of time may mean a change of tense. 
Bill said that he didn't like the party ... (Not Bill-said-that-he-doesn't-like- 
the-party-. .. - when Peter is talking, the party is finished.) 


For details of tense changes in indirect speech, see 275. 


dropping that 


The conjunction that is often dropped, especially after common reporting 
verbs (e.g. say, think) in informal speech. For more details, see 584. 
She said (that) she'd had enough. I think (that) you're probably right. 


indirect speech (2): tenses 


past reporting verbs: He said he didn't like the party. 


When we report what somebody said or thought, it is usually natural to use 
different tenses from the original speaker (because we are talking at a different 
time). 

BILL (on Saturday evening): I don't like this party. I want to go home now. 

(present tenses) 
PETER (on Sunday morning): Bill said that he didn't like the party, and he 
wanted to go home. (past tenses) 

It would be strange for Peter to say on Sunday ‘Bill said that he doesn't like the 
party’, just as it would be strange for Peter to say, on Sunday, ‘Bill doesn't like 
the party yesterday and goes home’. The tenses used in indirect speech are 
usually just the tenses that are natural for the situation - see the examples 
below. 


typical tense changes after past reporting verbs 


will ^ would 

DIRECT: The exam will be difficult. 

INDIRECT: They said that the exam would be difficult. 
simple present — simple past 

DIRECT:  Ineed help. 

INDIRECT: She thought she needed help. 
present progressive — past progressive 

DIRECT: My English is getting better. 

INDIRECT: I knew my English was getting better. 
present perfect — past perfect 

DIRECT: This has been a wonderful holiday. 

INDIRECT: She told me that it had been a wonderful holiday. 
past — past perfect 

DIRECT: Ann grew up in Kenya. 

INDIRECT: I found out that Ann had grown up in Kenya. 
can > could 

DIRECT: Ican fly! 

INDIRECT: Poor chap - he thought he could fly. 
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may — might 
DIRECT: We may come back early. 
INDIRECT: They said they might come back early. 
Past perfect tenses do not change. 
DIRECT:  Iarrived late because I had lost the address. 
INDIRECT: He said he had arrived late because he had lost the address. 


would, could etc: no change 


Past modal verbs are usually unchanged in indirect speech. 
DIRECT: It would be nice if we could meet. 
INDIRECT: He said it would be nice if we could meet. 


For more details, see 278.3. 


I told them | was British 


After past reporting verbs, we usually change the original tenses even if the 
things the original speaker said are still true. 
- DIRECT: I'm British. 
INDIRECT: I told the police I was British. (The speaker still is British.) 
- DIRECT: You can use my car today. 
INDIRECT: Your mother said I could use her car today. Have you got the 
keys? 
~ DIRECT: How old are you? 
INDIRECT: Didn't you hear me? I asked how old you were. 
— DIRECT: That is my seat. 
INDIRECT: Sorry, I didn't realise this was your seat. 
However, it is often also possible to keep the original speaker's tenses in these 
cases. 
Didn't you hear me? I asked how old you are. 


For details, see 278.2. 


He says, I'll tell her etc. 


After present, future and present perfect reporting verbs, tenses are usually the 
same as in the original (because there is no important change of time). 
- DIRECT:  Idon't want to play any more. 
INDIRECT: He says he doesn't want to play any more. 
- DIRECT: We need some help.. 
INDIRECT: TI tell her you need some help. 
- DIRECT: Taxes will be raised. 
INDIRECT: The government has announced that taxes will be raised. 


indirect speech (3): questions and answers 


word order: / asked where Alice was 


In reported questions the subject normally comes before the verb in standard 
English, and auxiliary do is not used. 
— DIRECT: Where's Alice? 

INDIRECT: I asked where Alice was. (Nor . . .-twhere-was-Atice:) » 
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- DIRECT: When are you leaving? 
INDIRECT: He wanted to know when I was leaving. (NOT .. .-whendwas-i 
leaving) 
- DIRECT: What do I need? 
INDIRECT: She asked what she needed. (NOt . . .-hat-did-she-need-) 
- DIRECT: Where are the President and his wife staying? 
INDIRECT: I asked where the red and his wife were staying. 
(NOT Where-were-staying-. .. 
The same structure is used for reporting "d answers to questions. 
I knew how they felt. (Not . . .-how-did-they feel) 
Nobody told me why I had to sign the paper. (Not . . .-tehy-did-I-have-to- 
sign...) 


no question marks 
Question marks are not used in reported questions. 


We asked where the money was. (NOT . . .3ehere-the-money-was?) 


yes/no questions: He asked if ... 


Yes/no questions are reported with if or whether (for the difference, see 621). 
The driver asked iflwhether I wanted the town centre. 
I don't know iffwhether I can help you. 
In reported questions, we do not use a present tense after if to talk about the 
future. 


I'm not sure if I'll see her tomorrow. (NOT .. .-if-1-see-her-tomorrow-) 
say and tell: answers, not questions 
Say and tell are not used to report questions. 


(NoT fhe-driver-said-whether-I-wanted-the-town-centre.) 
But say and tell can introduce the answers to questions. 
Please say whether you want the town centre. 
He never says where he's going. I told her what time it was. 


For the difference between say and tell, see 504. 


indirect speech (4): infinitives 


He promised to write 


Speech relating to actions (e.g. promises, agreements, orders, offers, requests, 
advice and suggestions) is often reported with infinitives. 

He promised to write. She agreed to wait for me. 

Ann has offered to baby-sit tonight. 
Object + infinitive is common with ask, advise, tell and order (but not with 
promise or offer). 

I told Andrew to be carefid. 

The landlady has asked us to be quiet after nine o'clock. 

I advise you to think again before you decide. 

The policeman told me not to park there. 
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He asked her how to... 


The structure question word + infinitive is common (see 286). It often 
corresponds to a direct question with should. 
He asked her how to make a white sauce. (‘How should I make a white 
sauce?) 
Don't tell me what to do. I've forgotten where to put the keys. 
I didn't know whether to laugh or cry. 


suggest, say: infinitives not used 


We do not use infinitive structures after suggest (see 570) or (usually) after say. 
However, after these and many other verbs, instructions etc can be reported 
with that-clauses, usually with modal verbs (see 353-354). 

I suggested that he should try the main car park. (NoT Fsuggested-him-to-try 

— 
The policeman said that I mustn't park there. (Not The-policemen-said-me 
3 

I told Andrew that he ought to be careful. 
Subjunctives (see 567) and -ing forms are also possible after some verbs, e.g. 
suggest. 

I suggested that he try the main car park. 

I suggested trying the main car park. 


For the structures that are possible after particular verbs, see a good dictionary. 


indirect speech (5): advanced points 


reporting past tenses 


In indirect speech, a speaker's past tenses are often reported using past perfect 
tenses. 
- DIRECT: _ I’ve just written to John. 

INDIRECT: She told me she had just written to John. 
- DIRECT: Isaw Penny at the theatre a couple of days ago. 

INDIRECT: In his letter, he said he'd seen Penny at the theatre a couple of 

days before. 

However, past perfect tenses are not always used, especially if the time 
relationships are clear without a change from past to past perfect. 

This man on TV said that dinosaurs were around for 250 million years. 

(NOT. . . .-that-dinosaurs-had-been-around-. . .) 
I told you John (had) phoned this morning, didn't I? 
We were glad to hear you (had) enjoyed your trip to Denmark. 


reporting present and future tenses 


If somebody talked about a situation that has still not changed - that is to say, 
if the original speaker's present and future are still present and future — a 
reporter can often choose whether to keep the original speaker's tenses or to 
change them, after a past reporting verb. Both structures are common. 
- DIRECT: The earth goes round the sun. 

INDIRECT: He proved that the earth goes/went round the sun. » 
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- DIRECT: How old are you? 

INDIRECT: Are you deaf? I asked how old you are/were. 
— DIRECT: It will be windy tomorrow. 

INDIRECT: The forecast said it will/would be windy tomorrow. 
We are more likely to change the original speaker’s tenses if we do not agree 
with what he/she said, if we are not certain of its truth, or if we wish to make it 
clear that the information comes from the original speaker, not from 
ourselves. 

The Greeks thought that the sun went round the earth. (NOT .. -that-the-sun 

=) 
She just said she was fourteen! I don't believe her for a moment. 
He announced that profits were higher than forecast. 


modal verbs in indirect speech 


The modals would, should, could, might, ought and must are usually 
unchanged after past reporting verbs in indirect speech. This is also true of 
needn't (see 366) and had better (see 230). 
— DIRECT: It would be nice if I could see you again. 

INDIRECT: He said it would be nice if he could see me again. 
— DIRECT: It might be too late. 

INDIRECT: I was afraid that it might be too late. 
- DIRECT: It must be pretty late. I really must go. 

INDIRECT: She said it must be pretty late and she really must go. 
- DIRECT: You needn't pretend to be sorry. 

INDIRECT: J said he needn't pretend... 
First-person shall and should may be reported as would in indirect speech 
(because of the change of person). . 

DIRECT: We shall/should be delighted to come. 

INDIRECT: They said they would be delighted to come. 


For had to as a past of must, see 358, 360. 


reporting ‘Shall I . . .?' 


There are different ways of reporting questions beginning Shall I.. .?, 
depending on whether the speaker is asking for information or making an 
offer. 
- DIRECT: Shall I be needed tomorrow? (information) 

INDIRECT: He wants to know if he will be needed tomorrow. 
— DIRECT: Shall I carry your bag? (offer) 

INDIRECT: He wants to know if he should/can carry your bag. 


conditionals 


After past reporting verbs, sentences with if and would are usually unchanged. 
DIRECT: It would be best if we started early. 
INDIRECT: He said it would be best if they started early. 
However, if-sentences that refer to 'unreal' situations can change as follows. 
DIRECT: IfI had any money I'd buy you a drink. 
INDIRECT: She said if she had had any money she would have bought me 
a drink. (on She said if she had any money she would 
buy...) 
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negative questions 


Negative questions often express emotions such as surprise or enthusiasm (see 
368), and these are usually reported in special ways. 
- DIRECT: Don’t the children like ice-cream? 
INDIRECT: She was surprised that the children didn't like ice-cream. 
(NoT She-asked-if-the-children-didn-t-like-iee-creamt.) 
- DIRECT: Isn't she lovely! 
INDIRECT: I remarked how lovely she was. (NoT Fasked-if-she-wasn't 


lovely.) 
word order with what, who and which 


Questions beginning who/what! which + be can ask for a subject or a 
complement. Compare: 
Who is the best player here? (This asks for a subject: a possible answer is 
John is the best player here.) 
What is the time? (This asks for a complement: a possible answer is The 
time is 4.30, NoT 4:30-is-the-time.) 
When we report the first kind of question (where whol whati which + be asks 
for a subject), two word orders are possible. 
— DIRECT: Who's the best player here? 
INDIRECT: She asked me who was the best player. 
She asked me who the best player was. 
- DIRECT: What's the matter? 
INDIRECT: I asked what was the matter. 
I asked what the matter was. 
— DIRECT: Which is my seat? 
INDIRECT: She wondered which was her seat. 
She wondered which her seat was. 
This does not happen when who/what! which asks for a complement. 
DIRECT: What's the time? 
INDIRECT: She asked what the time was. (Not USUALLY She asked what 
was the time.) 


She's written | don't know how many books 


Complicated structures can be produced in informal speech when reporting 
expressions are put into sentences with question-word clauses or relatives. 
She's written I don't know how many books. 
He's gone I don't know where. 
This is the man who Ann said would tell us about the church. 


For more about relative structures of this kind, see 498.15. 
For more about embedding (clauses inside clauses) in general, see 515. 


indirect speech without reporting verbs 


In newspaper, radio and TV reports, reports of parliamentary debates, records 
of conferences, minutes of meetings etc, the indirect speech construction is 

often used with very few reporting verbs. The use of tenses is enough to make 
it clear that a text is a report. > 
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The Managing Director began his address to the shareholders by 
summarising the results for the year. Profits on the whole had been high, 
though one or two areas had been disappointing. It was, however, important 
to maintain a high level of investment, and he was sure that the shareholders 
would appreciate . . . 
In literary narrative, similar structures are common. The reported speech may 
be made more vivid by using direct question structures and 'here and now' 
words. 
At breakfast, Peter refused to go to school. Why should he spend all his time 
sitting listening to idiots? What use was all that stuff anyway? If he stayed at 
home he could read books. He might even learn something useful. His father, 
as usual, was unsympathetic. Peter had to go to school, by damn, and he had 
better get moving now, or there'd be trouble. 


infinitives (1): introduction 


forms 


Infinitives are forms like (to) write, (to) stand. Unlike verb tenses (e.g. writes, 
stood), infinitives do not usually show the actual times of actions or events. 
They usually refer to actions and events in a more general way, rather like -ing 
forms. (See 293-300). 

Infinitives are generally used with fo; for infinitives without to, see 281. 
Besides simple infinitives like (to) write, there are also progressive infinitives 
(e.g. (to) be writing), perfect infinitives (e.g. (to) have written) and passive 
infinitives (e.g. (to) be written). For details of the various forms, see 280. 


use 


Infinitives have many functions. An infinitive can be used, for example, after 
do or a modal auxiliary verb as part of a verb phrase. 
Do you think she's ready? 
We must get some more light bulbs. 
An infinitive can also be used, alone or with other words: 
e as the subject or complement of a clause (see 290) 
To watch him eating really gets on my nerves. 
The main thing is to relax. It's nice to talk to you. 
e as the object or complement of a verb, adjective or noun (see 282-285) 
I don't want to talk. I'm anxious to contact your brother. 
You have the right to remain silent. 
e to express a person's purpose (see 289) 
He came to London to look for work. 


For full details of the uses of infinitives, see the following sections. 
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infinitives (2): forms 


Besides the ordinary infinitive (e.g. (to) go, (to) work), there are also 
progressive, perfect and passive forms. 


progressive infinitive: (to) be ...ing 


Like other progressive forms (see 470), progressive infinitives suggest that 
actions and events are / were / will be continuing around the time that we are 
talking about. 

It's nice to be sitting here with you. 

I noticed that he seemed to be smoking a lot. 

This time tomorrow I'll be lying on the beach. 

(future progressive tense: see 220) 
Why's she so late? She can't still be working. 


perfect infinitive: (to) have past participle 


Perfect infinitives can have the same kind of meaning as perfect tenses 
(see 427) or past tenses (see 421—422). 
It's nice to have finished work. (= It's nice that I have finished.) 
I'm sorry not to have come on Thursday. (=... that I didn't come...) 
We often use perfect infinitives to talk about 'unreal' past events: things that 
did not happen, or that may not have happened (see 288). 
I meant to have telephoned, but I forgot. 
You should have told me you were coming. 
I may have left my umbrella at the restaurant. 


passive infinitive: (to) be past participle 


Passive infinitives have the same kind of meaning as other passive forms 
(see 412). 

There's a lot of work to be done. She ought to be told about it. 

That window must be repaired before tonight. 
Sometimes active and passive infinitives can have similar meanings, especially 
after a noun or be (see 287). 

There's a lot of work to do / to be done. 


combinations 


Perfect progressive and perfect passive infinitives are common. 

I'd like to have been sitting there when she walked in. 

They were lucky — they could have been killed. 
Progressive passive infinitives are possible but unusual. 

What would you like to be doing right now? ~T'd like to be being massaged. 
Progressive perfect passive infinitives (e.g. Jt must have been being built at the 
time) are very unusual. 


negative forms 
Negative infinitives are normally made by putting not before the infinitive. 


Try not to be late. (NOT USUALLY Try-to-et-be-late. or Try-to-don't-be-late.) 


You were silly not to have locked your car. 
He's very busy. I'm afraid he can't be disturbed. » 
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to 


The marker to is normally used before infinitives (e.g. He wanted to go). Note 
that this to is not a preposition; after the preposition to we use -ing forms (see 
298.2). For infinitives without to (e.g. She let him go), see 281. 
split infinitive 
A ‘split infinitive’ is a structure in which to is separated from the rest of the 
infinitive by an adverb. 

I'd like to really understand philosophy. 

He began to slowly get up off the floor. 
Split infinitive structures are quite common in English, especially in an 
informal style. Some people consider them incorrect or careless, and avoid 
them if possible by putting the adverb in another position. 

He began slowly to get up off the floor. 


For details of the use of infinitives, see the following sections. 
For the use of fo instead of a whole infinitive (e.g. I'd like to), see 182. 


infinitives (3): without to 


We usually put to before the infinitive (e.g. I want to know, It's nice to see you). 
But we use the infinitive without fo in some cases. 


after modal auxiliary verbs 


After the modal auxiliary verbs will, shall, would, should, can, could, may, 
might and must, we use the infinitive without to. 

I must go now. (Not 1-must-to-go-now.) 

Can you help me? Do you think she might be joking? 

I would rather go alone. She will probably be elected. 
We also use the infinitive without to after had better (see 230), and sometimes 
after need and dare (see 366, 151). 

You'd better see what she wants. 

She needn't do the washing up. I daren't go out at night. 


The to-infinitive is used after ought (see 403). 


after let, make, hear etc 


Certain verbs are followed by object + infinitive without to. They include let, 
make, see, hear, feel, watch and notice. 
She lets her children stay up very late. (Not She-lets-her-ehildren-to-stay. . . 
OR She-lets-her-ehildren-staying.. . .) 
I made them give me the money back. 
I didn't see you come in. 
We both heard him say that I was leaving. 
Did you feel the earth move? 
Help can also be used in this way (see 244). 
Could you help me (to) unload the car? 
This structure is also possible with have (see 238) and know (see 313). 
Have Mrs Hansen come in, please. (especially AmE) 
I've never known him (to) pay for a drink. 
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infinitives (4): after verbs 282 


In passive versions of these structures (with make, see, hear, help and know) 
the infinitive with to is used. 

He was made to pay back the money. 

She was heard to say that she disagreed. 


For more information about structures with let, see 322. For make, see 335. 
For more information about see, hear, watch etc + object + verb, see 242. 
For verbs that are followed by object + to-infinitive, see 283. 


after why (not) 


We can introduce questions and suggestions with why (not) + infinitive 
without £o. For more details, see 628. 
Why pay more at other shops? We have the lowest prices. 
Why stand up if you can sit down? Why sit down if you can lie down? 
You're looking tired. Why not take a holiday? 


after and, or, except, but, than, as and like 


When two infinitive structures are joined by and, or, except, but, than, as or 
like, the second is often without to. 
I'd like to lie down and go to sleep. 
Do you want to have lunch now or wait till later? 
We had nothing to do except look at the cinema posters. 
I'm ready to do anything but work on a farm. 
It's easier to do it yourself than explain to somebody else how to do it. 
It's as easy to smile as frown. 
I have to feed the animals as well as look after the children. 
Why don't you do something useful like clean the flat? 
Rather than is usually followed by an infinitive without to. 
Rather than wait any more, 1 decided to go home by taxi. 


after do 


Expressions like Ail I did was, What I do is etc can be followed by an infinitive 
without fo. 

All I did was (to) give him a little push. 

What a fire-door does is (to) delay the spread of a fire. 


infinitives (4): after verbs 


After many non-auxiliary verbs, we can use the infinitives of other verbs. 
It's beginning to rain. 
I don't want to see you again. 
She seems to be crying. 
I expect to have finished by tomorrow evening. 
The car needs to be cleaned. > 
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Common verbs that can be followed by infinitives (for more detailed entries on 
some of these, see Index): 


afford begin fail intend prefer seem 
agree care forget learn prepare start 
appear choose go on like pretend swear 
arrange consent happen love propose trouble 
ask continue hate manage promise try 
attempt dare help mean refuse want 
(can't) bear decide hesitate neglect regret wish 
beg expect hope offer remember 


Some of these verbs can be followed by object + infinitive (e.g. ] want her to be 
happy). For details, see 283. A few verbs are followed by verb + for + object + 
infinitive (e.g. I arranged for her to have violin lessons). For details of these, 
see 291.7. 

After some verbs we can use not only an infinitive but also an -ing form 
(sometimes with a difference of meaning). For details, see 299. 

After some verbs, it is not possible to use an infinitive. Many of these can be 
followed by -ing forms (see 296). 


I enjoy sailing. (Not f-enjoy-to-sail.) 


For perfect infinitives after verbs, see 288. 

For have + infinitive (e.g. I have to go now), see 239. 

For be + infinitive (e.g. You are to start tomorrow), see 91. 

For information about the structures that are possible with a particular verb, see a good 
dictionary. 


infinitives (5): | want you to listen 


Many verbs are followed by object + infinitive. 
I want you to listen. 
With some verbs (e.g. want, allow), a that-clause is impossible. 
She didn't want me to go. (Nor She-didn't-want-that--go.) 
They don't allow people to smoke. (Not They-don't-allew-that-people-smoke.) 
I didn't ask you to pay for the meal. (Not Fdidn't-ask-that-you-pay-for-the 
meal.) 


Some common verbs that can be followed by object + infinitive: 


advise forbid lave request 

allow force mean teach 

ask get (see also 223) need tell 

(can't) bear hate oblige tempt 

beg help (see also 244) order trouble 

cause instruct permit want 

command intend persuade warn 

compel invite prefer wish (see also 630) 
encourage leave recommend 

expect like remind 
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Let, make, see, hear, feel, watch, notice, have, and sometimes know and help 
are followed by object + infinitive without fo (see 281). 

Why won't you let me explain? 

I heard her open the door and go out. 
Some verbs cannot be followed by object + infinitive; for example suggest. 

I suggested that she should go home. (Nor L-suggested-her-to-go-home.) 
Many of the verbs listed above can also be followed by other structures such as 
an -ing form or a that-clause. For complete information, see a good dictionary. 


For passive structures with these verbs, see 418. 

For verbs that are followed by for + object + infinitive (e.g. I arranged for her to go early), see 291.7 

For object + to be + complement after verbs of thinking and feeling (e.g. / considered him to be an 
excellent choice), see 607. 

For structures with take (e.g. The ferry took two hours to unload), see 576. 


infinitives (6): after adjectives 


reactions and feelings: pleased to see you 


Infinitives are often used after adjectives describing reactions and feelings. 

I'm pleased to see you. 

John was surprised to get Ann's letter. 

She's anxious to go home. 

We're happy to be here. 

I was shocked to see how ill he was. 

Most people are afraid to hear the truth about themselves. 
Not all adjectives of this kind are followed by infinitives. Some are followed by 
preposition 4 -ing form (see 297), or by that-clauses (see 19). Some adjectives 
(e.g. afraid, sure) can be followed by either an infinitive or an -ing form, often 
with a difference of meaning: for details, see 299. 


For structures with for (e.g. She's anxious for the children to go home), see 291-293. 


other adjectives: certain to win 


Besides adjectives referring to reactions and feelings, many other adjectives 
can be followed by infinitives. Examples: right, wrong, stupid, certain (see 
299.15), welcome, careful, due, fit, able (see 3), likely (see 327), lucky. 

We were right to start early. Be careful not to wake the children. 

I was stupid to believe him. It's very likely to rain. 

She's certain to win. You were lucky not to be killed. 

You're welcome to stay as long as you like. 


For structures with preparatory it (e.g. It is important to get enough sleep), see 446. 


superlatives etc: the oldest athlete to win ... 


Superlatives can be followed by an infinitive structure. The meaning is similar 
to an identifying relative clause (see 495). 
He's the oldest athlete ever to win an Olympic gold medal. 
(2... who has ever won ...) » 
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infinitives (7): after nouns and pronouns 285 


This structure is also common with first, second, third etc, next, last and only. 
Who was the first person to climb Everest without oxygen? 
The next to arrive was Mrs Patterson. 
She's the only scientist to have won three Nobel prizes. 
This structure is only possible when the noun with the superlative has a 
subject relationship with the infinitive. 
Is this the first time that you have stayed here? 


(NOT .. .-the-first-timeforyot-te-stay-here- Time is not the subject of stay.) 


easy to please 


Some adjectives can be used with infinitives in a special structure, in which 
the subject of the clause is really the object of the infinitive. Examples are easy, 
hard, difficult, impossible, good, ready, and adjectives after enough and too. 
He's easy to please. 
(= To please him is easy. OR It is easy to please him.) 
Japanese is difficult for Europeans to learn. 
(= It is difficult for Europeans to learn Japanese.) 
His theory is impossible to understand. 
(= It is impossible to understand his theory.) 
Are these berries good to eat? The apples were ripe enough to pick. 
The letters are ready to sign. The box was too heavy to lift. 
The structure often ends with a preposition (see 452). 
She's nice to talk to. He's very easy to get on with. 
It's not a bad place to live in. 
There is no object pronoun after the infinitive or preposition in these cases. 
Cricket is not very interesting to watch. (NOT €ricket-is-not-very-interesting-to 
watch-it.) 
She's nice to talk to. (Nor She's-nice-to-talk-to-her.) 
When the adjective is before a noun, the infinitive is usually after the noun. 
It's a good wine to keep. (Not Its-a-good-to-keep-wine.) 
Easy, difficult and impossible cannot be used in this structure when the subject 
of the clause is the subject of the following verb. 
She has difficulty learning maths. (Not She-is-diffieult-te-learn-maths.) 
Iron rusts easily. (NOT fron-is-easy-to-rust.) 
This material can't possibly catch fire. (Nor This-material-is-impossible-to 
eateh-fire.) 


For more about enough/too + adjective + infinitive, see 187, 595. 

For so + adjective + infinitive (e.g. Would you be so kind as to help me?), see 538.8. 

For information about the structures that are possible with a particular adjective, see a good 
dictionary. 


infinitives (7): after nouns and pronouns 


nouns related to verbs: no wish to change 
We can use infinitives after some nouns which are related to verbs that can be 
followed by infinitives (e.g. wish, decide, need). 
I have no wish to change. (= 1 do not wish to change.) 
I told her about my decision to leave. (- I told her that I had decided to 
leave.) 
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Is there any need to ask Joyce? (2 Do we need to ask Joyce?) 
Not all nouns can be followed by infinitives in this way. 
I hate the thought of getting old. (Nor . . .-the-thought-to-get-old-) 
And note that not all related verbs and nouns are followed by the same 
structures. Compare: 
— I hope to arrive. - Ido not intend to return. 
There's no hope of arriving. I have no intention of returning. 
- She prefers to live alone. 
I understand her preference for living alone. 
Unfortunately there is no easy way to decide which structures are possible 
after a particular noun. It is best to check in a good dictionary. 


nouns related to adjectives: You were a fool to agree 


We can also use infinitives after some nouns which are related to adjectives, or 
which have an adjectival sense. 

You were a fool to agree. (2 You were foolish to agree.) 

What a nuisance to have to go! (= How annoying to have to go!) 

It's a pleasure to see you again. (= It's pleasant to see you again.) 


purpose: a key to open the door 


An infinitive can be used after a noun, or an indefinite pronoun like something, 
to explain the purpose of a particular thing: what it does, or what somebody 
does with it. The noun or pronoun can be the subject of the infinitive. 

Have you got a key to open this door? (The key will open the door.) 

It was a war to end all wars. 

I'd like something to stop my toothache. 
The noun or pronoun can also be the object of the infinitive. 

I need some more books to read. (1 will read the books.) 

Is there any milk to put on the cornflakes? 

Did you tell her which bus to take? Is there anything to drink? 
If the noun or pronoun is the object of the infinitive, we do not add an object 
pronoun after the infinitive. 

I gave her a paper to read. (NOT ... 22) 

He needs a place to live in. (Not ... tve-in-tt: 
Some/any/nowhere can also be followed by infinitives. 

The kids want somewhere to practise their music. 


) 


enough, too much etc 


Quantifiers like enough, too muchi manyi little/few, plenty etc are often 
followed by noun + infinitive. 

There was enough light to see what I was doing. 

There's too much snow (for us) to be able to drive. 

We've got plenty of time to see the British Museum. 
Enough is often dropped before room and time. 

There's hardly (enough) room to breathe in here. 

Do you think we'll have (enough) time to do some shopping? > 
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infinitive with preposition: a friend to play with 


A noun can be followed by infinitive + preposition. 
Mary needs a friend to play with. 
He's looking for a flat to live in. 
In a very formal style, another structure is possible: noun + preposition + 
whomi which + infinitive. 
Mary needs a friend with whom to play. 
He's looking for a place in which to live. 
This is not possible when there is no preposition. One cannot say, for example, 


T-need-a-bookAwhieh-te-read. 


the life to come etc 


In expressions like the life to come (- life after death), the world to come, his 
wife to be (= his future wife), the infinitive has a future meaning, and is similar 
to a relative clause with be (= the life/world that is to come, etc.) 


For infinitives used to talk about people's purposes, see 289. 

For passive infinitives (e.g. There's work to be done.), see 287. 

For for + object + infinitive (e.g. Is there any need for us to stay?), see 291.5. 

For infinitives after first, next, last or superlative + noun (e.g. the first woman to climb Everest), 
see 284.3. 

For more about structures with prepositions at the end, see 452. 


infinitives (8): who to ... , what to ... etc 


indirect questions: Tell us what to do 


In indirect speech (see 277.2), we can use an infinitive after the question words 
who, what, where etc (but not usually why). This structure expresses ideas 
such as obligation and possibility. 

I wonder who to invite. (= ... who I should invite.) 

Tell us what to do. 

Can you show me how to get to the station? (= ... how I can get to the 

station?) 
I don't know where to put the car. Tell me when to pay. 
I can't decide whether to answer her letter. 


(BUT NOT f-cearrt-understand-why-to-do-it.) 
direct questions: What shall we do? 


We do not usually begin a direct question with How to ...?, What to ...? etc. 
After question words, we often use shall and should. 

How shall I tell her? (Not How-te-tell-her?) 

What shall we do? (Nor What+te-de?) 


Who should I pay? (Not Whe-te-pay?) 
titles 


How to ..., What to ... etc are often found as titles for instructions, 
information leaflets, books etc. (Note: these are not questions.) 
HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR PRONUNCIATION 
WHAT TO DO IF FIRE BREAKS OUT 


For questions beginning Why (not) + infinitive, see 628. 
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infinitives (9): active and passive infinitive with 
similar meaning 


obligation 


We can use noun + infinitive to talk about obligation - things that people have 
to do. Active and passive infinitives are often both possible. 

There's a lot of work to do / to be done. 

There are six letters to post / to be posted. 

Give me the names of the people to contact / to be contacted. 

The people to interview / to be interviewed are in the next room. 
We prefer active infinitives if we are thinking more about the person who will 
do the action. 

I've got work to do. (Not Pve-gotawerk-to-be-done.) 

They've sent Jane a form to fill in. 
We use passive infinitives if we are thinking more about the action, or the 
person/thing that the action is done to. 

The carpets to be cleaned are in the garage. (NOT The-earpets-to-elean-. . .) 

His desk is covered with forms to be filled in. 
After be, we normally use passive infinitives in these cases. 

These sheets are to be washed. (Not These-sheets-are-to-wash.) 

This form is to be filled in in ink. (Not This-form-is-to-fii-in-. .. 

The cleaning is to be finished by midday. (Nor . . .-is-to-finish-. . : 


to be seen/found/congratulated etc 


Note the expressions anywhere! nowhere to be seen! found. 

He wasn't anywhere to be seen. (NOT... anytwhere-te-see.) 

Susan was nowhere to be found. (NOT ...-nothere-to-find:) 
We also use passive infinitives to express value judgements with verbs like 
congratulate, encourage, avoid. 

You are to be congratulated. (NoT . . .-to-eongratulate.) 

This behaviour is to be encouraged. 
But note the common expression to blame, meaning 'responsible' (for some 
unfortunate event). 

Nobody was to blame for the accident. 


nothing to do and nothing to be done etc 


Note the difference between nothing to do and nothing to be done. 
I'm bored — there's nothing to do. (= There are no entertainments.) 
There's nothing to be done — we'll have to buy a new one. 

(= There's no way of putting it right.) 


For structures like She's easy to amuse, see 284.4. 
For structures with take (e.g. The ferry took two hours to unload), see 576. 
For more about be + infinitive, see 91. 
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infinitives (10): I'm glad to have left 


perfect or past meaning 


Perfect infinitives (to have gone, to have left etc) can have the same kind of 
meaning as perfect or past tenses. 
I'm glad to have left school. (= I’m glad that I have left . . .) 
She was sorry to have missed Bill. (= ... that she had missed Bill.) 
We hope to have finished the job by next Saturday. (= ... that we will have 
finished .. .) 
You seem to have annoyed Anne yesterday. (= It seems that you annoyed 
Anne yesterday.) 


perfect infinitive for 'unreal' past 


After some verbs (e.g. mean, be, would like), perfect infinitives can refer to 
‘unreal’ past situations that are the opposite of what really happened. 

I meant to have telephoned, but I forgot. (or I meant to telephone . . .) 

He was to have been the new ambassador, but he fell ill. 

I wish I'd been there — I would like to have seen Harry's face when Nan 

walked in. 

With would like, would prefer and one or two other verbs, a double perfect 
infinitive is sometimes used in informal speech; the extra perfect infinitive 
does not change the meaning. 

I would have liked to have seen Harry's face. 


modals: He could have killed himself 


After the modal verbs could, might, ought, should, would and needn't, we often 
use perfect infinitives to refer to unreal situations. 
Did you see him fall? He could have killed himself. 
(He did not kill himself.) 
You should have written — I was getting worried. 
(The person did not write.) 
I would have gone to university if my parents had had more money. 
(The speaker did not go to university.) 
She needn't have sent me flowers. 
(She did send flowers.) 
Modal verbs with perfect infinitives can also refer to situations that are not 
unreal, but uncertain. 
She could/should/ought to/may/will/must have arrived by now. 


For more details, see the entries for the different modal verbs. 


infinitives (11): purpose 


I sat down to rest 


We often use an infinitive to talk about a person's purpose - why he or she 
does something. 


I sat down to rest. (Not I-sat-down-for-resting / for-to-rest.) 


He went abroad to forget. 
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I'm going to Austria to learn German. 
To switch on, press red button. 


in order to; so as to 


We can also use in order to ... (more formal) or so as to .... 
He got up early in order to have time to pack . 
I watched him in order to know more about him. 
I moved to a new flat so as to be near my work. 
In order to | so as to are normal before negative infinitives. 
I'm going to leave now, so as not to be late. (Not Frn-going-to-leave-now, not 
to-be-late.) 
A for-structure (see 291) can be used to talk about a purpose that involves 
action by somebody else. 
I left the door unlocked for Harriet to get in. 


infinitives (12): subject, complement or object 


subject: To practise is important / It's important to practise 


In older English, an infinitive clause could easily be the subject of a sentence. 

To practise regularly is important. 

To wait for people who were late made him angry. 
In modern English, this is unusual in an informal style. We more often use it as 
a preparatory subject and put the infinitive clause later (see 446). 

It's important to practise regularly. 

It made him angry to wait for people who were late. 
We can also use an -ing structure at the beginning of a sentence as the subject, 
instead of an infinitive clause (see 295). 

Selling insurance is a pretty boring job. 

(More natural than To sell insurance . . .) 


complement: Your task is to get across the river 


An infinitive clause can be used after be as a subject complement. 
Your task is to get across the river without being seen. 
My ambition was to retire at thirty. 
Sentences like these can also be constructed with preparatory it (see 446). 
It is your task to get across the river without being seen. 
It was my ambition to retire at thirty. 


object: / like to read the paper at breakfast 


Many verbs can have an infinitive clause as their object (see 283). Compare: 
- I like cornflakes for breakfast. (noun object) 

I like to read the paper at breakfast. (infinitive clause as object) 
— She wants some exercise. 

She wants to dance. 


For structures like He made it difficult to refuse, see 447. 
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infinitives (13): for ... to ... 


infinitive with its own subject 


The structure for + noun/pronoun + infinitive is very common in English. 
It is used when an infinitive needs its own subject. Compare: 
- Ann will be happy to help you. (Ann will help.) 
Ann will be happy for the children to help you. (The children will help.) 
— My idea was to learn Russian. 
My idea was for her to learn Russian. 
— To ask Joe would be a big mistake. 
For you to ask Joe would be a big mistake. (Nor You-to-ask Joe-would-be-. . 
Note that the subject of the infinitive is the object of the preposition for. otic 
forms of pronouns are used. 


Ann will be happy for them to help you. (NoT .. .-for-they-to-help-you:) 


use 


The structure is often used when we are referring to possibility, necessity or 
frequency, when we are expressing wishes, suggestions or plans for the future, 
and when we are giving personal reactions to situations. Like other infinitive 
structures, it is used especially after adjectives, nouns and verbs; it can also act 
as the subject of a clause. It often has the same meaning as a that-clause. 
Compare: 

It’s important for the meeting to start on time. 

It’s important that the meeting should start on time. 


after adjectives: anxious for us to see... 


The structure for + object + infinitive can be used after certain adjectives 
which express wishes and other personal feelings about the importance or 
value of future events (e.g. anxious, eager, delighted, willing, reluctant). 


adjective + for + object + infinitive 
She’s anxious for us to see her work. 


I'm eager for the party to be a success. 
Robert says he'd be delighted for Mary to come and stay. 


It's impossible for ... to... 


For-structures with preparatory it (see 446) are common with many adjectives 
expressing possibility, necessity, importance, urgency, frequency and value 
judgements. 
(...) it (...) + adjective + for + object + infinitive 

It's impossible for the job to be finished in time. 

Would it be easy for you to phone me tomorrow? 

It's important for the meeting to start at eight. 

It seems unnecessary for him to start work this week. 

I consider it essential for the school to be properly heated. 

Is it usual for foxes to come so close to the town? 

I thought it strange for her to be out so late. 

It’s not good for the oil tank to be so close to the house. 
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Other common adjectives that are used in this way include vital, necessary, 
pointless, unimportant, common, normal, unusual, rare, right, wrong. Note 
that likely and probable are not used like this. 
She's likely to arrive this evening. (NoT 1t's-likely-for-her-to-arrive-this 
evening.) 
It's probable that she'll be in a bad temper. or She'll probably be . . . (Not ##°8 
probable-for-her-to-be-. . .) 


after nouns: /t's a good idea for us to ... 


The structure can also be used after nouns in expressions with meanings 
similar to the adjectives listed above. Examples are: time, a good/bad idea, 
plan, aim, need, request, mistake, shame. 

It's time for everybody to go to bed. 

It's a good idea for us to travel in separate cars. 

There's a plan for Jack to spend a year in Japan. 

Our aim is for students to learn as quickly as possible. 

It was a big mistake for them not to keep John as manager. 

It was a real shame for them not to win after all their work. 


something for me to do 


Something, anything, nothing and similar words are often followed by 
for + object + infinitive. 

Have you got something for me to do? 

There's nothing for the cats to eat. 

Is there anybody for Louise to play with in the village? 

1 must find somewhere for him to practise the piano. 


after verbs: ask for ... to... 


For-structures are not normally used as objects after verbs. 

I need you to help me. (Not 
However, verbs which are normally followed by for (e.g. ask, hope, wait, look, 
pay, arrange) can often be used with for + object + infinitive. 

Anne asked for the designs to be ready by Friday. 

I can't wait for them to finish talking. 

Can you arrange for the gold to be delivered on Monday? (not .. .-for-the 

: : ) 


A few other verbs can be used like this, e.g. suit and take (time. 

When will it suit you for us to call? 

It took twenty minutes for the smoke to clear. 
In informal American English, like, hate, mean, intend and some other verbs 
with similar meanings can be used with a for-structure. This is not usually 
possible in British English. 

I would like for you to stay as long as you want. 

She hates for people to feel sad. 

Did you mean for John to mail those letters? > 
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8 after too and enough 


A for-structure is often used after too and enough. 
This is much too heavy for you to lift. 
There are too many people here for me to talk to all of them. 
Do you think it's warm enough for the snow to melt? 
I explained enough for her to understand what was happening. 


9 as subject 


The for-structure can be the subject of a clause. 

For us to fail now would be a disaster. 

For her to lose the election would make me very happy. 
However, it is more common for a structure with preparatory it to be used 
(see paragraph 4 above). 

It would make me very happy for her to lose the election. 


10 for there to be 


The infinitive of there is (there to be) can be used after for. 
I'm anxious for there to be plenty of time for discussion. 
It's important for there to be a fire escape at the back of the building. 


11 that-clauses 


Instead of for + object + infinitive, a that-clause with should or a subjunctive 
(see 567) is often possible, especially when we want to express wishes, 
recommendations, suggestions and plans for the future. A that-clause is 
usually more formal than a for-structure. 

It is important that there should be a fire escape. 

I'm anxious that the party should be a success. 

His idea is that we should travel in separate cars. 

It is essential that the meeting start at eight. 


For sentences like He made it difficult for us to refuse, see 447. 


292 infinitives (14): other uses 


1 I came home to find... 


Infinitive clauses can be used to say what somebody found out or learnt at the 
end of a journey or task. 

I arrived home to find that the house had been burgled. 
The idea of surprise or disappointment can be emphasised by using only. 

At last we got to Amy's place, only to discover that she was away. 

He spent four years studying, only to learn that there were no jobs. 


2 To hear her talk, you'd think ... 


The infinitives of see and hear can be used to explain the reason for a false 
impression. The infinitive structure is usually followed by you'd think or a 
similar expression. 

To see them, you'd think they were married. But they only met yesterday. 

To see him walk down the street, you'd never know he was blind. 

To hear her talk, you'd think she was made of money. 
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-ing forms (1): introduction 


'participles and 'gerunds' 


We can use -ing forms (e.g. smoking, walking) not only as verbs, but also like 
adjectives or nouns. Compare: 

You're smoking too much these days. (verb: part of present progressive) 

There was a smoking cigarette end in the ashtray. (adjective describing 

cigarette end) 

Smoking is bad for you. (noun: subject of sentence) 
When -ing forms are used as verbs or adjectives, they are often called 'present 
participles'. (This is not a very suitable name, because these forms can refer to 
the past, present or future.) When they are used more like nouns, they are 
often called ‘gerunds’. 
In Practical English Usage the expression '-ing form' is used except when there 
is a good reason to use one of the other terms. Noun-like uses of -ing forms 
(‘gerunds’) are discussed in the following entries. For their use to make 
progressive verb forms, see 470 and the entries on the present progressive, past 
progressive etc. Other ways of using -ing forms are discussed in 408-411 
(‘participles’), together with similar uses of ‘past participles’ (e.g. invited, 
broken). 


perfect, passive and negative -ing forms 


Note the structure of perfect, passive and negative -ing forms. 
Having slept for twelve hours, I felt marvellous. (perfect) 
She loves being looked at. (passive) 
Not knowing what to do, I went home. (negative) 
She's angry about not having been invited. (negative perfect passive) 


For spelling rules, see 560-562. 


-ing form or infinitive? 


-ing forms are often used in similar ways to infinitives. For instance, they can 
follow certain verbs, adjectives or nouns (see 296-297). Compare: 
— He agreed to wait. 

He suggested waiting. (Nor He-suggested-to-wait.) 
— She's ready to listen. 

She's good at listening. (NoT She's-good-to-isten.) 
— the need to talk 

the idea of talking (Not the-idea-to-talk) 
Unfortunately there is no easy way to decide which verbs, adjectives and 
nouns are followed by -ing forms, and which are followed by infinitives. It is 
best to check in a good dictionary. 
Expressions with -ing forms can also be used as subjects in sentences, or as 
complements after be. Infinitives are also possible in these cases, but they are 
much less common in informal English. Compare: 

Smoking cigarettes can kill you. (More natural than To smoke cigarettes can 


kill you.) 
My favourite activity is reading thrillers. (More natural than My favourite 
activity is to read thrillers.) > 
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‘participles’ and ‘gerunds’: an unclear difference 


The distinction between ‘participles’ and 'gerunds' is not always clear-cut, and 
it can sometimes be difficult to decide which term to use. For this reason, 
some grammarians prefer to avoid the terms ‘participle’ and ‘gerund’. For a 
detailed discussion of this point, see Section 17.54 of A Comprehensive 
Grammar of the English Language, by Quirk, Greenbaum, Leech and Svartvik 
(Longman 1985). 


-ing forms (2): a waiting room; a waiting train 


-ing forms can be used before nouns. This can happen both with noun-like 
-ing forms (‘gerunds’) and adjective-like -ing forms (‘participles’). The two 
structures do not have quite the same kind of meaning. Compare: 
- awaiting room (= a room for waiting. Waiting is a gerund, used rather like a 
noun. Compare a guest room.) 
a waiting train (= a train that is waiting. Waiting is a participle, used rather 
like an adjective. Compare an early train.) 
- a sleeping pill (sleeping is a gerund) 
a sleeping child (sleeping is a participle) 
- working conditions (gerund) 
working men and women (participle) 


-ing forms (3): subject, complement or object 


Smoking is bad for you 


An -ing form ('gerund") can be used, just like a noun, as the subject or 
complement of a verb. 

Smoking is bad for you. (subject) 

My favourite activity is reading. (complement) 
Infinitives (e.g. To smoke is bad for you) are possible in these cases, but are 
formal and uncommon. 
-ing forms can also be used as objects after certain verbs (see 296). 

I hate packing. (object) 


-ing form with its own object 


The -ing form subject, complement or object is used like a noun, but it is still a 
verb and can have its own object. 

Smoking cigarettes is bad for you. 

My favourite activity is reading thrillers. 

I hate packing suitcases. 


the opening of Parliament; my smoking 


We can often use determiners (for example the, my, this) with -ing forms. 
the opening of Parliament 
Does my smoking annoy you? I hate all this useless arguing. 
Possessive 's forms are also possible. 
John's going to sleep during the wedding was rather embarrassing. 
She was angry at Lina's trying to lie to her. 
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Subject pronouns are not possible. 

His shouting gets on my nerves. (BUT NOT He-shouting-. . . 
Note that possessives and pronouns are not used before pl forms if it is 
already clear who is being talked about. 

Thank you for waiting. (Not Thank-yot-for-your-waiting.) 
When an -ing form is used with an article, it cannot usually have a direct 
object. Instead, we can use an of-structure. 

the smoking of cigarettes (NOT the-smoking-eigarettes) 
No is often used with an -ing form to say that something is not allowed, or is 
impossible. This often happens in notices and after there is. 

NO SMOKING NO PARKING NO WAITING 

Sorry - there's no smoking in the waiting room. 

She's made up her mind; there's no arguing with her. 


object forms: Do you mind me smoking? 


In an informal style it is more common to use object forms (like me, John) 
instead of possessives (my, John's) with -ing forms, especially when these 
come after a verb or preposition. 

Do you mind me smoking? She was angry at Lina trying to lie to her. 
After some verbs (e.g. see, hear, watch, feel) possessives are not normally used 
with -ing forms. 

I saw him getting out of the car. {NoT I-saw-his-getting-. . .) 

It's nice being with you 
We can use it as a preparatory subject or object for an -ing form (see 446-447). 

It's nice being with you. 

I thought it pointless starting before eight o'clock. 

This is common with any/no good, any/no use and (not) worth (see 632). 

It's no good talking to him — he never listens. 

Is it any use expecting them to be on time? 

It's no use his/him apologising - I shall never forgive him. 

I didn't think it worth complaining about the meal. 


nouns and -ing forms 


When there is a noun which has a similar meaning to an -ing form, the noun is 
usually preferred. 
We're all excited about his arrival. (Not .. .-abott-his-arriving-) 


-ing forms (4): after verbs 


verbs that can be followed by -ing forms 


After some verbs we can use an -ing form (‘gerund’), but not normally an 
infinitive. 
I enjoy travelling. (not Fenjoy-te-travel.) 
He's finished mending the car. (Not He’s-finished-to-mend.. . .) 
She's given up smoking. (NOT . . .-given-up-to-smoke-) 
The doctor suggested taking a long holiday. (NOT Fhe-doector-suggested-(me) 
to-take-. . .) > 
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Some common verbs that are normally followed by -ing forms: 


admit dislike give up practise 

appreciate endure (can't) help put off 

avoid enjoy imagine resent 

burst out escape involve resist 
(crying/laughing) excuse keep (on) risk 

consider face leave off (can't) stand 

contemplate fancy mention suggest 

delay feel like mind understand 

deny finish miss 

detest forgive postpone 


Some verbs can be followed by both -ing forms and infinitives - see paragraph 
4 below. 

Unfortunately there is no easy way to decide which structures are possible 
after a particular verb. It is best to check in a good dictionary. 


verb + object + -ing form 


Some of the verbs listed above, and some others, can be followed by object + 
-ing form. 

I dislike people telling me what to think. 

I can't imagine him working in an office. 

Nobody can stop him doing what he wants to 

He spends all his time gardening. 

Did you see her talking to the postman? 
Stop (in an informal style) and prevent are often followed by object + from + 
-ing form. 

Try to stop/prevent them (from) finding out. 
Note that after many verbs we can use possessive + -ing form rather than 
object + -ing form, especially in a formal style. (See 295.3 for details.) 


-ing form with passive meaning 


After deserve, need and require, the -ing form has a passive sense. This 
structure is more common in British than American English. 
] don't think his article deserves reading. (2 ... deserves to be read.) 
Your hair needs cutting. (= ... needs to be cut.) 
In informal British English, want can also be used like this. 
The car wants servicing. (= ... needs to be serviced.) 


-ing form or infinitive 


After some verbs, either an -ing form or an infinitive can be used. These 
include: 


advise forbid hear prefer start 
allow forget intend propose stop 
can't bear go like regret 

begin go on love remember watch 
continue hate permit see 


In some cases there is a difference of meaning: see 299. 


For infinitives after verbs, see 282. 
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-ing forms (5): after nouns and adjectives 
the idea of getting old; tired of listening 


Some nouns and adjectives can be followed by -ing forms (‘gerunds’). A 
preposition is normally used to connect the noun/adjective to the -ing form. 
Nouns/adjectives that are followed by -ing forms cannot usually be followed 
by infinitives (see paragraph 3 for some exceptions). 

I hate the idea of getting old. (noT . . .-the-idea-to-get-old.) 

The thought of failing never entered his head. (Not The-thought-to-fail-. . . 

I'm tired of listening to this. (NoT Pm-tired-to-listen-. . .) 

She's very good at solving problems. (NoT .. -geed-te-solve-. . .) 
Unfortunately there is no easy way to decide which nouns and adjectives can 
be followed by -ing forms. It is best to check in a good dictionary. 


purpose: a machine for cutting 


For + -ing form can be used after a noun, or after an indefinite pronoun such 
as something or anything, to explain the purpose of an object or material - 
what it is for. 

A strimmer is a machine for cutting grass and weeds. 

Have you got any stuff for cleaning silver? 

I need something for killing flies. 
This structure is mostly used to talk in general about types of object and 
material. When we talk about somebody's purpose in using a particular object, 
we are more likely to use an infinitive (see 207.2). 

I must find something to kill that fly. 


-ing form or infinitive 

After a few nouns and adjectives, we can use either an -ing form or an 
infinitive. Normally there is little or no difference of meaning (see 299.13-16 
for some exceptions). 


We have a good chance of making / to make a profit. 
I'm proud of having won / to have won. 


For be used to . . .ing, see 605. 
For infinitives after nouns and adjectives, see 284-285. 


-ing forms (6): without breaking; before 
starting 


after all prepositions 


When we put a verb after a preposition, we normally use an -ing form 
(‘gerund’), not an infinitive. 
You can't make an omelette without breaking eggs. (NOT .. .-twitheut-te 
:) 


break-eggs: 
Always check the oil before starting the car. (NOT .. .-before-to-start-the-ear-) 
We got the job finished by working sixteen hours a day. 


He's talking about moving to the country. 
They painted the house instead of going on holiday. (NOT . . .-instead-to- 


ge-...) > 
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to as a preposition: / look forward to ...ing 


To is actually two different words. It can be an infinitive marker, used to show 
that the next word is an infinitive (e.g. to swim, to laugh). It can also be a 
preposition, followed for example by a noun (e.g. She's gone to the park, 1 look 
forward to Christmas). 
When to is a preposition, it can be followed by the -ing form of a verb, but not 
normally by the infinitive. Common expressions in which this happens are 
look forward to, object to, be used to, prefer (doing one thing to doing another), 
get round to, in addition to. 
In the following examples, note how the preposition to can be followed by 
either a noun or an -ing form. 
- | look forward to your next letter. 
I look forward to hearing from you. (NOT .. .-te-hear-from-yeu.) 
- Do you object to Sunday work? 
Do you object to working on Sundays? 
- I’m not used to London traffic. 
I'm not used to driving in London. 
— I prefer the seaside to the mountains. 
I prefer swimming to walking. 
— I'll get round to the washing up sooner or later. 
I'll get round to doing the washing up sooner or later. 
A few verbs and adjectives are used with to before nouns, but are followed by 
the infinitives of verbs. Examples are agree, consent, entitled, inclined, prone. 
She agreed to our plan. / She agreed to do what we wanted. 
He's inclined to anger. / He's inclined to lose his temper. 
Accustomed can be followed by to + -ing form or an infinitive (see 299.11). 


object + infinitive after for: for her to arrive 


Note that some verbs are followed by for + object + infinitive. An -ing form is 
not usually possible in these cases. 

We're still waiting for her to arrive. (Nort . . .-waiting-for-her-arriving-) 

Can you arrange for us to get tickets? (NOT .. .-for-our-getting-tickets?) 


For the difference between used to + infinitive and be used to + -ing form, see 604-5. 
For -ing forms after conjunctions (e.g. When planning a holiday . . .), see 411.6. 
For time clauses with on + -ing form, see 411.6. 


-ing forms (7): 
remember, go on etc + -ing or infinitive 


Some verbs and adjectives can be followed by either -ing forms (‘gerunds’) 
or infinitives. 

I started playing / to play the violin when I was 10. 

She was proud of having won / to have won. 
With some of these verbs and adjectives, there is a difference of meaning. 
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remember and forget 


Remember!forget + -ing form looks back at the past - at things that one did. 
Forget ...ing is used mostly in the phrase I'll never forget .. .ing, and 
expressions with similar meanings. 

I still remember buying my first bicycle. 

I'll never forget meeting the Queen. 
Remember! forget + infinitive looks forward in time - at things that one still 
has or still had to do at the moment of remembering or forgetting. 

You must remember to fetch Mr Lewis from the station tomorrow. 

I forgot to buy the soap. 


go on 


Go on + -ing form means ‘continue’. 
She went on talking about her illness until we all went to sleep. 
Go on + infinitive refers to a change of activity. 
She stopped talking about that and went on to describe her other problems. 


regret 


Regret + -ing form looks back at the past ~- at something that one is sorry that 
one did. 

I regret leaving school at 14 — it was a big mistake. 
Regret + infinitive is used mostly in announcements of bad news. 

We regret to inform passengers that the 14.50 train is one hour late. 

We regret to say that we are unable to help you. 


advise, allow, permit and forbid 


In active clauses after these verbs, we use an -ing form if there is no object. If 
there is an object we use an infinitive. Compare: 
~ I wouldn't advise taking the car — there's nowhere to park. 
I wouldn't advise you to take the car ... 
- We don't allow/permit smoking in the lecture room. 
We don't allow/permit people to smoke in the lecture room. 
- The headmistress has forbidden singing in the corridors. 
The headmistress has forbidden children to sing... 
Note the corresponding passive structures. 
— Smoking is not allowed/permitted in the lecture room. 
People are not allowed/permitted to smoke in the lecture room. 
— Singing is forbidden. — Early booking is advised. 
Children are forbidden to sing. Passengers are advised to book early. 


see, watch and hear 


After these verbs, the difference between object + -ing form and object + 
infinitive is like the difference between progressive and simple tenses. With 
-ing forms the verbs suggest that one pays attention to events or actions that 
are already going on; infinitives usually refer to complete events/actions which 
are seen/heard from beginning to end. (Note that these verbs are followed by 
the infinitive without to.) Compare: > 
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— I looked out of the window and saw Mary crossing the road. 
I saw Mary cross the road and disappear into the post office. 
— As I passed his house I heard him practising the piano. 
I once heard Brendel play ail the Beethoven concertos. 


For more details, see 242. 


try 
To talk about making an experiment - doing something to see what will 
happen - we use try + -ing. 

I tried sending her flowers, writing her letters, giving her presents, but she 

still wouldn't speak to me. 

To talk about making an effort to do something difficult, we can use either 
try + infinitive or try + -ing. 

I tried to change the wheel, but my hands were too cold. 

(or I tried changing the wheel . . .) 


mean 


Mean in the sense of ‘involve’, ‘have as a result’ (see 348) can be followed by an 
-ing form. 

If you want to pass the exam it will mean studying hard. 
In the sense of ‘intend’, mean is followed by an infinitive. 

I don't think she means to get married for the moment. 


learn and teach 


These verbs (and others with similar meanings) are followed by -ing forms 
mostly when we are referring to lessons or subjects of study. 
She goes to college twice a week to learn typing. 
Mr Garland teaches skiing in the winter. 
Infinitives are preferred when we talk about the result of the study - about 
successfully learning a skill. 
She learnt to read German at school, but she learnt to speak it in Germany. 
I taught myself to type. 


like, love, hate and prefer 


After these four verbs, both infinitives and -ing forms can often be used 
without a great difference of meaning. 

I hate working / to work at weekends. 

I don't get up on Sundays. I prefer staying / to stay in bed. 

Like + infinitive is used to talk about choices and habits. Compare: 

I like climbing / to climb mountains (= 1 enjoy climbing.) 

When I pour tea I like to put the milk in first. (= I choose to; it's my habit.) 
After would like, would prefer, would hate and would love, infinitives are most 
often used. 

I'd like to tell you something. (NOT Pd-ike-telling-yott-something.) 

Can I give you a lift? ~No thanks, I'd prefer to walk. (noT . . .-P'd-prefer 
walking: 

Compare: 
Do you like dancing? (= Do you enjoy dancing?) 
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Would you like to dance? (- Do you want to dance now?) 


For more about like, see 325. 
For details of structures with prefer, see 444. 


begin and start 


Begin and start can be followed by infinitives or -ing forms. Usually there is no 
important difference. 

She began playing / to play the guitar when she was six. 

He started talking / to talk about golf, but everybody went out of the room. 
After progressive forms of begin and start, infinitives are preferred. 

I'm beginning to learn karate. (Nor Pm-beginning-dearning-karate.) 
Infinitives are also preferred with understand, realise and know. 

I slowly began to understand how she felt. (NOT . . -began-understanding.. . .) 

He started to realise that if you wanted to eat you had to work. 


(NOT . . .-started-realising-. . .) 


attempt, intend, continue, can't bear, be accustomed to, be 
committed to 


After these words and expressions we can generally use either an -ing form or 
an infinitive without much difference of meaning. 
I intend telling / to tell her what I think. 
I'm not accustomed to giving/give personal information about myself to 
strangers. 


For details of structures with to + -ing, see 298.2. 


-ing form or infinitive of purpose: stop 


Some verbs that are followed by -ing forms can also be followed by an 
infinitive of purpose (see 289). A common example is stop. 


I stopped running. (NOT . . .-T-stepped-to-run:-) 


I stopped to rest. (= ... in order to rest.) 


afraid 


To talk about fear of things that happen accidentally, we prefer 
afraid of + -ing. 
I don’t like to drive fast because I'm afraid of crashing. 
Why are you so quiet? ^. I'm afraid of waking the children. 
In other cases we can use afraid of + -ing or afraid + infinitive with no 
difference of meaning. 
I'm not afraid of telling / to tell her the truth. 


sorry 


Sorry forlabout + -ing is used to refer to past things that one regrets. 
(That-clauses are also very common in an informal style.) 
I'm sorry for/about losing my temper this morning. 
(or Im sorry that I lost my temper.) 
Sorry + perfect infinitive (more formal) can be used with the same meaning. 
I'm sorry to have woken you up. (or I'm sorry that I woke you up.) > 
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Sorry + infinitive is used to apologise for current situations — things that one is 
doing or going to do, or that one has just done. 
Sorry to disturb you — could I speak to you for a moment? 
m sorry to tell you that you failed the exam. 
Sorry to keep you waiting — we can start now. 


certain and sure 


Certain/sure of + -ing are used to refer to the feelings of the person one is 
talking about. 
Before the game she felt certain of winning, but after a few minutes she 
realised it wasn't going to be so easy. 
You seem very sure of passing the exam. I hope you're right. 
Certain/sure + infinitive refer to the speaker's or writer's own feelings. 
The repairs are certain to cost more than you think. (NoT The-repairs-are 


Kroftova's sure to win — the other girl hasn't got a chance. 
Note that He is sure to succeed means ‘I am sure that he will succeed’. 


interested 


To talk about reactions to things one learns, interested + infinitive is 
commonly used. 
I was interested to read in the paper that scientists have found out how to 
talk to whales. 
I'm interested to see that Alice and Jake are going out together. 
I shall be interested to see how long it lasts. 
To talk about a wish to find out something, both interested + -ing and 
interested + infinitive are common. 
I'm interested in finding out / to find out what she did with all that money. 
Aren't you interested in knowing / to know whether I'm pregnant? 
To talk about a wish to do something, we use interested with an -ing form. 
I'm interested in working in Switzerland. Do you know anybody who could 
help me? (Not Frm-interested-towork-in-Switzerland-. . .) 


-ing forms (8): participles; progressive verbs 
a crying baby 


We can use -ing forms as adjectives before nouns. 

I was woken by a crying baby. 

There is growing anger at the government's policies. 
When -ing forms are used like this, they are called ‘present participles’. Their 
use is explained in 408-410. 


not knowing what to do ... 


Participles can be used in another way. They can combine with other words 
into 'participle clauses'. 

Not knowing what to do, I telephoned the police. 

Who's the girl dancing with your brother? 


For details of participle clauses, see 411. 
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progressive verbs 


Present participles are also used to make progressive verb forms. 
It's raining. (present progressive) 
She arrived just when I was leaving. (past progressive) 


For details of progressive forms, see 470 and the separate entries on the present progressive, past 
progressive etc. 


instead of 


preposition: instead of 


Instead is not used alone as a preposition; we use the two words instead of. 
I'll have tea instead of coffee, please. (Nor . . .-instead-coffee-. . .) 
Can you work with Sally instead of me today, please? 

Instead of is not usually followed by an infinitive. 


I stayed in bed all day instead of going to work. (Nor . . .-irtstead-of (to)-go-to 
work.) 


instead of and without 


Instead suggests that one person, thing or action replaces another. Without 
suggests that one person, thing etc is not together with another. Compare: 
- Ruth was invited to the reception, but she was ill, so Lou went instead of her. 
(Lou replaced Ruth.) (NoT .. .-Eotewentawithout-her-) 
Max and Jake were invited, but Max was ill, so Jake went without him. 
(Normally they would have gone together.) 
— She often goes swimming instead of going to school. Owing replaces 
school.) (NoT 5e-s "m ? 3 6 
She often goes swimming without telling her mother. (Swimming and telling 


her mother should go together.) (Not She-often-goes-swimming-instead-of 
telling-her-mother.) 


adverb: instead 


Instead (without of) is an adverb. It usually begins or ends a clause. 
She didn't go to Greece after all. Instead, she went to America. 
Don't marry Phil. Marry me instead. 


inversion (1): auxiliary verb before subiect 


We put an auxiliary verb (and non-auxiliary have and be) directly before the 
subject of a clause in severa] different structures. 


questions 
Have your father and mother arrived? (NoT Have-arrived-your-father-and 
mother?) 


Where is the concert taking place? (Not Where-is-taking-place-the-eoncert?) 
Where-the-concert-is-taking-place?) 


(NOT 
Spoken questions do not always have this word order (see 481). 
You're coming tomorrow? 
Indirect questions do not usually have this order (see 276). 
I wondered what time the film was starting. (NoT . . -whattimewwasthefitm 
starting.) > 
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However, in formal writing inversion is sometimes used with be in indirect 
questions after how, especially when the subject is long. 
I wondered how reliable was the information I had been given. 


For more information about questions, see 480—486. 


exclamations 
Exclamations (see 195) often have the form of negative questions (see 368). 
Isn't it cold? Hasn't she got lovely eyes? 


In spoken American English, exclamations often have the same form as 
ordinary (non-negative) questions. 

Have you got a surprise coming! Was I mad! 
In a rather old-fashioned literary style, inversion is sometimes found in 
exclamations after how and what. 

How beautiful are the flowers! What a peaceful place is Skegness! 


with may 


May can come before the subject in wishes. 
May all your wishes come true! May he rot in hell! 


after so, neither, nor 


In ‘short answers’ and similar structures, these words are followed by auxiliary 
verb + subject. 

I'm hungry. ~ So am I. 

I don't like opera. ~ Neither/Nor do I. 


For more details of these structures, see 541 and 374. 


after as, than and so 


Inversion sometimes happens after as, than and so in a literary style. 
She was very religious, as were most of her friends. 
City dwellers have a higher death rate than do country people. 
So ridiculous did she look that everybody burst out laughing. 


conditional clauses 


In formal and literary conditional clauses, an auxiliary verb can be put before 
the subject instead of using if (see 261.5). 

Were she my daughter ... (= If she were my daughter .. .) 

Had I realised what you intended ... (= If I had realised .. .) 
Negatives are not contracted in this case. 

Had we not spent all our money already, ... (Not Hadr't-we-spent-. . .) 


after negative and restrictive expressions 


If a negative adverb or adverbial expression is put at the beginning of a clause 
for emphasis, it is usually followed by auxiliary verb + subject. These 
structures are mostly rather formal. 

Under no circumstances can we cash cheques. 

At no time was the President aware of what was happening. 

Not until much later did she learn who her real father was. 
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The same structure is possible after a complete clause beginning not until... 
Not until he received her letter did he fully understand her feelings. 
Inversion is also used after restrictive words like hardly (in BrE), seldom, rarely, 
little and never, and after only * time expression. This is formal or literary. 
Hardly had I arrived when trouble started. (BrE) 
Seldom have I seen such a remarkable creature. 
Little did he realise the danger he faced. 
Never ... was so much owed by so many to so few. (Churchill) 
Only then did I understand what she meant. 
Only after her death was I able to appreciate her. 
Not only did we lose our money, but we were nearly killed. 
Not a single word did he say. 
Inversion is not used after not far... and not long... 


Not far from here you can see foxes. (Nor Not-far-from-here-ecan-you-. . .) 
Not long after that she got married. 


inversion (2): whole verb before subject 


after adverbial expressions of place 


When an adverbial expression of place or direction comes at the beginning of a 
clause, intransitive verbs are often put before their subjects. This happens 
especially when a new indefinite subject is being introduced. The structure is 
most common in literary and descriptive writing. 

Under a tree was lying one of the biggest men I had ever seen. 

On the grass sat an enormous frog. 

Directly in front of them stood a great castle. 

Along the road came a strange procession. 
This structure is often used in speech with here, there and other short adverbs 
and adverb particles. 

Here comes Freddy! (Nor Here-Freddy-comes.) 

There goes your brother. 

I stopped the car, and up walked a policeman. 

The door opened and out came Angela's boyfriend. 
If the subject is a pronoun, it goes before the verb. 

Here she comes. (not Here-comes-she) Off we go! 


reporting 
In story-telling, the subject often comes after reporting verbs like said, asked, 
suggested etc when these follow direct speech. 
‘What do you mean?’ asked Henry. (or... Henry asked.) 
‘I love you,’ whispered Jan. 
If the subject is a pronoun, it usually comes before the verb. 
‘What do you mean?’ he asked. 
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common irregular verbs 


This is a list of the more common irregular verbs. Students should check that 


irregular verbs 304 


they know all of them. For a complete list, see a good dictionary. 


Infinitive 
arise 
awake 


be 

bear 
beat 
become 
begin 
bend 
bet 
bind 
bite 
bleed 
blow 
break 
bring 
broadcast 
build 
burn 
burst 
buy 


catch 
choose 


Simple past 
arose 
awoke 


was, were 
bore 

beat 
became 
began 
bent 

bet, betted 
bound 

bit 

bled 

blew 
broke 
brought 
broadcast 
built 
burnt/burned 
burst 
bought 


caught 
chose 
came 
cost 
cut 


dealt /delt/ 

dug 

did 

drew 

dreamt /dremt/ 
dreamed /dri:md/ 
drank 

drove 


ate /et/ 


fell 
fed 
felt 
fought 
found 
flew 


Past participle 
arisen 
awoken 


been 
born(e) 
beaten 
become 
begun 
bent 

bet, betted 
bound 
bitten 

bled 
blown 
broken 
brought 
broadcast 
built 
burnt/burned 
burst 
bought 


caught 
chosen 
come 
cost 
cut 


deait /delt/ 

dug 

done 

drawn 

dreamt /dremt/ 
dreamed /dri:md/ 
drunk 

driven 

eaten /'i:ton/ 


fallen 
fed 
felt 
fought 
found 
flown 
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forbid 
forget 
forgive 
freeze 
get 
give 
go 
grow 
hang 
have 
hear 
hide 
hit 
hold 
hurt 


keep 
kneel 
know 


lay 
lead 
lean 


quit 
read /ri:d/ 
ride 
ring 
rise 
run 


say 
see 
sell 
send 
set 


Simple past 
forbade 
forgot 
forgave 
froze 


got 

gave 
went 
grew 


hung 

had 

heard /ha:d/ 
hid 

hit 

held 

hurt 


kept 

knelt 

knew 

laid 

led 
leant/leaned 
learnt/learned 
left 

lent 

let 

lay 
lit/lighted 
lost 


made 

meant /ment/ 
met 

paid 

put 
quit/quitted 


read /red/ 
rode 

rang 

rose 

ran 


said /sed/ 
Saw 

sold 

sent 

set 
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Past participle 
forbidden 
forgotten 
forgiven 
frozen 


got 
given 
gone/been 
grown 


hung 
had 
heard/ha:d/ 


led 
leant/leaned 
learnt/learned 


lit/lighted 
lost 


made 

meant /ment/ 
met 

paid 

put 
quit/quitted 


read /red/ 
ridden 
rung 

risen 

run 

said /sed/ 
seen 

sold 

sent 

set 


tear 
tell 
think 
throw 


understand 


wind /wamd/ 
write 


Simple past 
shook 

shone /Jon/ 
shot 

showed 
shrank/shrunk 
shut 

sang 

sank 

sat 

slept 

slid 
smelt/smelled 
spoke 

sped 
spelt/spelled 
spent 
spilt/spilled 
Span/spun 
spat 

split 
spoilt/spoiled 
spread 

stood 

stole 

Stuck 

stung 

struck 

swore 

swept 
swung 
swam 


took 
taught 
tore 
told 
thought 
threw 


understood 


woke 

wore 

won 

wound /waund/ 
wrote 
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Past participle 
shaken 

shone /Son/ 
shot 


smelt/smelled 
spoken 

sped 
spelt/spelled 
spent 
spilt/spilled 
spun 

spat 

split 
spoilt/spoiled 
spread 

stood 

stolen 

stuck 

stung 

Struck 

sworn 

swept 

swung 

swum 


taken 
taught 
torn 
told 
thought 
thrown 


understood 


woken 

wom 

won 

wound /waund/ 
written 
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Infinitive 
fall 


feel 
fill 


find 
(= get back 


something lost) 


found 

(= start up an 
organisation or 
institution) 


flow 


(of a liquid = move) 


fly 


(= move in the air) 


lay 

(= put down flat) 
lie 

(= be down) 

lie 


(= say things that are 


not true) 


2 verbs that are easily confused 


Simple past 


fell 
felt 
filled 


found 


founded 


flowed 
flew 
laid 
lay 


lied 


For more details of these three verbs, see 316. 


leave 

live 

raise 

(= put up) 
rise 

(= go/get up) 
strike 

(= hit) 

stroke 


(= pass the hand 
gently over) 


wind /wamd/ 

(= turn, tighten a 
spring etc) 

wound /wumnd/ 


(= injure in a battle) 


left 
lived 


raised 


rose 


struck 


stroked 


wound /waund/ 


wounded 
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Past participle 


fallen 
felt 
filled 


found 


founded 


flowed 
flown 
laid 
lain 


lied 


left 
lived 


raised 


risen 


struck 


stroked 


wound /waond/ 


wounded 
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its and it's 305 


notes 


e Says is pronounced /sez/. 

e The old past participle drunken is used as an adjective in some expressions 
(e.g. a drunken argument, drunken driving), but these are not very common. 

e Prove (regular) has an irregular past participle proven which is sometimes 
used instead of proved, especially as an adjective (e.g. a proven liar). 

e Speed can also have regular forms, especially in the expression speeded up. 

e Sung and sunk are sometimes used instead of sang and sank. 

e Burn, dream, lean, learn, smell, spell, spill and spoil are all regular in 

American English. In British English, irregular past tenses and participles 

with -f are also common. 

Dive is regular in British English, but can be irregular in American: 

dive — dived/dove ([douv]) — dived 

Fit and quit are usually irregular in American English. 

The American past participle of get is either got or gotten (see 233.7). 

Spit has both spit and spat as past tense and participle in American English. 

Note the standard AmE pronunciations of ate (/ert/) and shone (/ Joon/). 


its and it's 


These two words are often confused by native speakers of English as well as by 
foreign learners. 
Its is a possessive word (like my, your). 
Every country has its traditions. (NoT . . .-it's-traditions:) 
It's is the contracted form of it is or it has. 
It's raining again. (Not fts-raining-again.) 
Have you seen my camera? It’s disappeared. (NOT . . .-Hts-disappeared:) 


There is a similar difference between whose and who's - see 627. 
For more about contractions, see 143. 


it's time 


followed by infinitive 


It's time (or it is time) can be followed by an infinitive. 
It's time to buy a new car. 

To say who slrould do something, we use for + object + infinitive (see 291). 
It's time for her to go to bed. 


followed by past tense with present meaning 


It's time can also be followed by a subject with a past tense verb. The meaning 
is present. 

It's time she went to bed. It’s time you washed those trousers. 

I'm getting tired. It's time we went home. 
The expression It's high time ... is often used in this structure in British 
English, to say that something is urgent. 

It's high time you got a job. 


For other structures in which a past tense has a present or future meaning, see 426. 
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1 


meanings 
Just has several meanings. 


a time 


Just often emphasises the idea of 'at this moment' or 'close to the present'. 
I'll be down in a minute — I'm just changing my shirt. (= right now) 
Alice has just phoned. (= a short time ago) 
Keith's still around. I saw him just last week. (= as recendy as) 
In expressions like just after, just before and just when, just suggests closeness 
to the time in question. 
I saw him just after lunch. (= ... very soon after lunch.) 


b 'only', 'scarcely' 


Just can mean 'only', 'nothing more than', 'scarcely'. 
Complete set of garden tools for just £15.99! 
I just want somebody to love me - that's all. 
We just caught the train. 
This meaning can be emphasised by only. 
There was only just enough light to read by. 
Can/Could I just ...? can make a request seem less demanding. 
Could I just use your phone for a moment? 


c ‘exactly’ 


Just often means 'exactly'. 
What's the time? ~ It's just four o'clock. 
Thanks. That's just what I wanted. 
She's just as bad-tempered as her father. 


d emphasiser 


Just can emphasise other words and expressions, with the sense of 'simply', 
'there's no other word for it’. 
You're just beautiful. I just love your dress. 


tenses 


When just means ‘a moment ago’, past and present perfect tenses are both 
possible in British English. A present perfect is preferred when we are giving 
news. Compare: 

Where's Eric? ~ He's just gone out. 

I've just had a brilliant idea. 

John just phoned. His wife's had a baby. (The news is the baby, not the 

phone call.) 

In American English a past tense is normal in all cases. 

Where's Eric? ~ He just went out. 

I just had a brilliant idea. » 
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3 just now 


308 


Just now can mean either 'at this moment' or 'a few moments ago'. Compare: 
She's not in just now. Can I take a message? 
I saw Phil just now. He wanted to talk to you. 

When just now means 'a few moments ago', two positions are possible: 


a in end-position, usually with a past tense. 
I telephoned Ann just now. 


b in mid-position (see 24) with the verb, with a present perfect or past tense. 
I've) just now realised what I need to do. 


kinds of English (1): 
standard English and dialects 


'A language is a dialect that has an army and a navy.' (Max Weinreich) 


‘Dialect: A language variety that has everything going for it, except the 
government, the schools, the middle class, the law and the armed forces.' 
(Tom McArthur) 


What is 'standard English'? 


After King Alfred's victory over the Vikings in 878, the government of Southem 
England came to be established in London, which later became the capital of 
the whole of Britain. Because of this, the English spoken in London and the 
East Midlands was gradually adopted as the 'official' variety of English. And as 
time went by, this dialect (and its later developments, profoundly influenced 
by Norman French), became the 'standard' language - the form of English 
generally accepted for use in government, the law, business, education and 
literature. Standard English, like all standard languages, is therefore largely the 
result of historical accident. If the Vikings, who held the north of England, had 
defeated Harold's army, the capital of modern Britain might well be York, and 
this book would be written in (and about) a very different kind of English. 


What is a dialect? 


Many people think that dialects are corrupted forms of a language, spoken by: 
ignorant people who make mistakes because they have not learnt correct 
grammar. This is not at all true (for more about correctness, see 309). A 
standard language is not linguistically 'better' than other dialects; it is simply 
the dialect that has been adopted for official purposes such as government and 
education. All English dialects have a long history, going back to the distinct 
forms of speech of the Germanic and Scandinavian invaders who came from 
various parts of northern Europe to occupy Britain during the Middle Ages. 
And each of these dialects has a grammar that is as rich and systematic as 
standard English, even though it may be very different. Some examples of 
English dialect forms: 


I bain't ready. {= I'm not ready.) 
He don't like it. I wants a rest. 
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Where's them papers what I give you? 

Can ye no help me? (- Can't you help me?) 

They're not believing it. 

She's after telling me. (= She's told me.) 

Are youse coming or not? (= Are you - plural - coming or not?) 
I ain't done nothing. (= I haven't done anything.) 


pronunciation: dialect and accent; 'received pronunciation' 


A dialect is not the same as a regional accent (though they often go together). 
Many British people speak standard English, but with the typical accent of 
their part of the country. Other British people, however, combine standard 
English with a non-regional standard pronunciation. This (the so-called 
‘received pronunciation’ or ‘RP’) is the pronunciation that has traditionally 
been used by a majority of British upper- and upper-middle-class people, 
though it has changed a good deal over the years. For a long time RP was 
considered more 'correct' than other accents, and its social dominance was 
reinforced by education and the media. This attitude is now changing, and 
there is less social prejudice in Britain than before against regional accents. 


showing accent in writing 


Writers may spell words in special ways to show a non-standard or 
conversational pronunciation - for example, apostrophes may be used in place 
of letters that are not pronounced. These spellings are common in cartoon 
strips. Some examples (mostly BrE): 

'e's gone ‘ome. (= He's gone home.) 

'elp yerself. (= Help yourself.) 

Yer gettin' old. (2 You're getting old.) 

If.1 get me ‘ands on yer... (= If I get my hands on you...) 

Where d'she put ‘em? (= Where did she put them?) 

C'mon, we're late. (= Come on...) 

C'n I ‘ave a glass o' water? (= Can I have a glass of water?) 

fish 'n' chips. (= fish and chips) 

Come wi’ me. (= Come with me.) 

I dunno. {= I don't know.) 

I gotta go. (= I've got to go.) 

It’s gonna rain. (= It’s going to rain.) 

I don’t wanna play. (= 1 don’t want to play.) 
Gotta, gonna and wanna are most common in AmE. 


other standard forms of English 


Standard British English is not, of course, the only standard form of English. 
American English also has a standard variety; this is different from standard 
British English in a number of ways (see 51). Other English-speaking countries, 
too, have their own standard versions of the language. Some of these are very 
close to British or American English; others (e.g. the developing Indian 
standard) are more clearly distinct. » 
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What kind of English should learners study? 


For most learners, the best model is one or other of the two main standard 
varieties: British or American English. Neither of these is 'better' than the 
other, and they are both used and understood worldwide. The differences are 
generally unimportant: for details, see 51. 


international English 


As English is used more and more as a language of international 
communication, it seems possible that a new form of international English 
may develop. This could be a 'super-standard', with characteristics of both 
British and American English. International English could turn out to be 
simpler in some ways than the modern standard varieties, without some of 
their less important grammatical complications. It will be interesting to see 
what happens. 


kinds of English (2): correctness 


When people say that somebody's language is ‘not correct’, they may mean 
several different things. 


slips and mistakes 


People sometimes make slips of the tongue when they are talking. 

He works in Wildlife Conversation — I mean Conservation. 
Somebody can use a word wrongly because he or she is unsure of its meaning, 
or confuses it with another word. 

You're being very authoritative. (meaning ‘authoritarian’) 
And many people have trouble with spelling and punctuation. 

The firm has doubled it's profits this year. (should be its profits) 
Foreign learners may also make mistakes with points of grammar that do not 
cause problems for native speakers. 

I could not understanding the lecture. (instead of J could not understand . . .) 


dialect forms 


Many people think that dialects are corrupt versions of the standard language, 
and that dialect forms are mistakes, made by ignorant people who have not 
learnt correct grammar. In fact, this is not at all true (see 308.2): dialects have 
their own systematic — but different - grammars. Teachers in British schools 
often tell children whose dialects have multiple negation, for example, that 
they are making mistakes if they say things like J ain't done nothing, because 
‘two negatives make a positive’ (so I ain't done nothing is supposed to mean ‘I 
have done something. This is not, of course, the case: in the child's dialect, 
the sentence means 'I haven't done anything'. And if 'two negatives make a 
positive’, then the teacher ought to be quite happy if the child says ‘I ain't 
done nothing to nobody’, since logically three negatives must make a negative! 
Dialect forms are not, therefore, incorrect in themselves. They are, however, 
out of place in styles where only the standard language is normally used. It 
would be inappropriate — in fact, incorrect - to use J wants, he don't or a 
double negative in a school essay, a job application, a newspaper article or 

a speech at a business conference. 
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3 divided usage 


Speakers of a standard language often differ about small points of usage. 
Where two different forms are common, people who use one form may claim 
that theirs is the only 'correct' usage, and that people who use the other form 
are making mistakes. Some examples from modern English: 


so-called ‘only correct form’ so-called ‘mistake’ 

John and I went to the cinema. John and me went to the cinema. 

They're different from us. They're different to us. 

fewer people less people 

Somebody's dropped his or her Somebody's dropped their keys. 
keys. 

I'm unemployed at present. I'm unemployed presently. 


In fact, all of the so-called 'mistakes' listed above have been normal in 
standard English for centuries, and are not wrong at all (though some of them 
are more informal than the so-called 'only correct forms', and would be out of 
place in a formal style). For details, see 429 (J and me), 155 (different), 320 
(less), 528 (their) and 467 (presently). 


4 prescriptive and descriptive rules 


If people say that /ess people or different to is wrong, they are following a 
prescriptive rule. Prescriptive rules are made by people who believe that they 
can improve a language, or protect it against change. A lot of prescriptive rules 
were made by eighteenth- and nineteenth-century British grammarians, often 
because they thought that English grammar should imitate Latin, which was 
considered a superior language. A typical example is the rule that 'split 
infinitives’ like to boldly go, where an adverb is put between to and the verb, 
are wrong (a Latin infinitive is a single word, so cannot be split). Many people 
still believe this, and try to avoid split infinitives, although the rule is 
unrealistic (see 280.7). A similar rule said that sentences should not end in 
prepositions (as in What are you waiting for? or I don't like being shouted at.). 
In fact, it is quite normal for English sentences to end in prepositions (see 452). 
Most prescriptive rules give misleading information, and have little effect on 
the development of a language. 

Descriptive rules simply say what happens in one form of a language (for 
example standard written British English, standard spoken American English, 
Yorkshire English, Dublin English or Singapore English), and not what some 
people feel ought to happen. The rules in this book are descriptive of standard 
British English. 


5 When do mistakes become correct? 


When somebody misuses a word or expression, this may influence other 
people to make the same mistake. Sometimes a mistake becomes so 
widespread that it becomes part of the language (this is one way in which 
languages develop), and we can no longer realistically call it a ‘mistake’. The 
expression oblivious of, for example, originally meant 'forgetful of', but came 
to be used to mean 'unconscious of'. A hundred years ago this was still a 
mistake; now it is the normal use. The same thing is happening today with the 
expression a concerted éffort. This means 'an effort by people working 
together', but some people now use it mistakenly to mean 'a strong effort'. » 
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If enough people follow the trend, this will sooner or later become the normal 
meaning, and the usage will have become correct. 


kinds of English (3): spoken and written English 


length and complexity; organisation of sentences 


In writing, sentences can be planned in advance and revised, so there is time 
to build up complex structures. Spoken structures are usually simpler. 
Subjects, in particular, tend to be very short in speech. A typical written 
sentence: 

The group of young people who were sitting at the next table were making so 
much noise that my friends and I found it difficult to continue our 
conversation. 

In speech, we might say something more like: 

There were a lot of young people at the next table. They were making so much 
noise we couldn't talk. 

Written language is mostly made up of complete sentences. [n conversation, 
complete sentences are often unnecessary. 

When are you seeing her? ~ Half past eight. ~ At your place? ~ No, at Andy's. 
Spoken sentences are often more loosely organised than written sentences, 
and the information may be 'spaced out' more by putting some of it before or 
after the main sentence (see 514). 

Last Wednesday it was, I was just going to work, ... 

This guy who rang up, he's an architect. Well, he said... 

They work very hard, most of them. 

‘Fronting’ — putting something other than the subject at the beginning 
(see 513) - is more common in speech than in writing. 
People like that I just can't stand. Strange people they are! 


structures 


Some structures — for example, relative clauses with whom — are most 
common in a formal style. Since speech is more often informal, and writing is 
more often formal, these structures are most common in written English. 
Other structures - for example, contractions like he's, can't — are typically 
informal, and are most common in speech. (For more about formal and 
informal language, see 311.) Some structures are common in speech, but 
hardly ever found in writing — for example, declarative questions (see 481): 

You live with your parents? 
certain conditional structures (see 262): 

It would be good if we'd get some rain. 
certain relative structures (see 498.16): 

It's ridiculous to sing songs that you don't know what they mean. 
and some kinds of ellipsis (see 179): 

Couldn't understand a word. 
Progressive and past verb forms are often used in speech in order to sound less 
definite or direct (see 436). 

I was hoping you could lend me some money. 
And structures whose purpose is to keep a conversation going (e.g. reply 
questions — see 484) are naturally only used in speech. 

We had a lovely holiday. ~ Did you? 
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3 vocabulary 


311 


Written language often uses longer, less common words and expressions that 
are typical of a formal style (see 311), with a greater variety of synonyms. In 
speech, people usually prefer shorter, more common words, and they are 
more likely to keep repeating the same words. Phrasal verbs are common in 
speech, and are often replaced by more formal single words in writing. 
Compare: 

I told him to get on the plane. 

She instructed the man to board the aircraft. 


kinds of English (4): formality 


formal and informal language 


Most people speak and write in different ways on different occasions. In some 
languages, for example, there are very complicated rules about how to speak to 
older or more important people. English does not have a system of this kind. 
However, there are some words and structures which are mostly used in 
formal situations, when people are careful about how they express themselves: 
for example in official notices, business letters or reports, meetings or 
conferences, or polite conversations with strangers. And some words and 
structures are mostly used in informal situations: for example in conversations 
with friends, or letters to one's family. Writing is more often formal, and 
speech is more often informal, but informal writing and formal speech are 
used when the situation makes them preferable. 

Customer toilets are at the rear of the building. (Printed notice in an 
Oxfordshire petrol station) 

The toilets are outside round the back. (Handwritten notice in the same 
petrol station, put up perhaps because the manager felt this would be 
easier for some of his customers to understand.) 

Most words and expressions are neither formal nor informal, but neutral — 
English speakers do not have to know two ways of saying everything. 


grammar 


Some grammatical structures have different formal and informal versions. For 
example, contracted auxiliary verbs and negatives (see 143) are common in 
informal speech and writing. Compare: 

FORMAL: It has gone. It is not possible. 

INFORMAL: It’s gone. It isn’t possible. 
Prepositions come at the end of certain structures in informal language (see 
452). Compare: 

FORMAL: In which century did he live? 

INFORMAL: Which century did he live in? 
Some relative structures are different (see 495). Compare: 

FORMAL: The man whom she married... 

INFORMAL: The man she married ... 
Some determiners are followed more often by singular verb forms in formal 
language, and by plural forms in informal language (see 532.5). Compare: 

FORMAL: Neither of us likes him. 

INFORMAL: Neither of us like him. > 
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Subject and object forms of pronouns (e.g. J and me) are used differently in 
formal and informal language (see 429). Compare: 
- FORMAL: It was she who first saw what to do. 

INFORMAL: It was her that first saw what to do. 


FORMAL: 


Whom did they elect? 


INFORMAL: Who did they elect? 
Ellipsis (leaving out words - see 177-182) is more common in informal 


language. Compare: 


FORMAL: 


FORMAL: 


Have you seen Mr Andrews? 
INFORMAL: Seen John? 
We think that it is possible. 


INFORMAL: We think it's possible. 


vocabulary 


Some words and expressions are used mainly in formal situations; in neutral 
or informal situations other words or expressions are used. And some words 
and expressions are only used in informal situations. Some examples: 


- FORMAL: commence 
NEUTRAL/INFORMAL: begin, start 

- FORMAL: alight (from a bus or train) 
NEUTRAL/INFORMAL: get off 

— FORMAL: I beg your pardon? 
NEUTRAL/INFORMAL: Pardon? Sorry? (AmE Excuse me? Pardon me?) 
INFORMAL: What? 

— FORMAL: repair 
NEUTRAL/INFORMAL: mend (BrE) 
INFORMAL: 

- FORMAL: acceptable, satisfactory 
NEUTRAL/INFORMAL: all right 
INFORMAL: OK 

— FORMAL: Iam (very) grateful to you. 
NEUTRAL/INFORMAL: Thank you. 
INFORMAL: Thanks. 


For structures used in polite requests and questions, see 435-7. 

For formal and informal ways of using people's names and titles, see 363. 

For the language used in particular social situations, see 545. 

For taboo language, see 575. For slang, see 533. 

For the use of out-of-date grammar and vocabulary in ceremonies and other situations, see 392. 


kinds of English (5): variation and change 


Languages change over time. Younger people adopt newer forms of 
expression, while older people often resist change; so even people who speak 
the same standard language do not speak it in exactly the same way. There are 
several reasons for change. 


communicative need 


Several centuries ago, standard English had two second-person pronouns: 
thou (singular) and ye (plural). Modern English uses you for both. But people 
still feel the need to distinguish singular and plural, and so expressions like you 
guys (used for both men and women) are beginning to function as second 
person plural pronouns. 
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influence from other dialects 


British English is heavily influenced by American English. Some structures 
which were not used by British speakers half a century ago are now as 
common as their older British equivalents. 
I feel like I’m getting a cold. (Older British form: / feel as if I'm getting a 
cold.) 
Do you have today's newspaper? (Older British form: Have you (got) today's 
newspaper?) 


Languages simplify themselves 


As languages develop, complicated structures often become simpler and more 
regular. This may be happening with English conditional sentences - 
structures with would or would have in both clauses are quite common in 
speech. 

If you'd have asked I'd have told you. 


Small, less important distinctions are confused or disappear 


Some irregular verb forms like sank/sunk, sang/sung or lay/laid are quite often 
confused in speech. Examples from the British radio: 

He wrote eight operas, all of which sunk without trace. 

... à song she sung in yesterday's concert. 
Infinitives and -ing forms after verbs also sometimes get mixed up. An 
example from a letter: 

I now have pleasure to enclose the correct proposal form. (instead of ... 

pleasure in enclosing...) 

When confusions like these become widespread, they can lead to language 
change. This may well happen with the possessive 's form: more and more 
people are leaving out the apostrophe or putting it in the 'wrong' place, so that 
this spelling convention might one day lose its importance and even 
disappear. 


New forms and uses spread through the language 


Progressive verb forms came into English a few hundred years ago, and 
gradually became used more and more widely. There are still a few verbs that 
are not generally used in progressive forms (see 471), but even these are losing 
their resistance. Some typical modem examples: 

I'm understanding French a lot better now. 

How many eggs were you wanting? 


'Underground' forms become respectable 


Some forms have always existed in the language, but have been 'driven 
underground' by prescriptive rules (see 309.4), so that they have been avoided 
by careful speakers. People are now more tolerant of such forms, so they are 
becoming more common. Some examples: 

Here's your papers. (instead of Here are ... — see 532.4) 

Somebody's left their umbrella behind. (instead of ... his or her umbrella - 

see 528) 
John and me went to the cinema. between you and 1 » 
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Mistakes become part of the language 


Sometimes a mistake is made by so many people that it becomes the normal 
form, and can no longer be called incorrect (see 309.5). This has happened 
with the word data. It was originally a plural, from a Latin word meaning 
'given things', but it is now widely used as a singular uncountable noun. And 
recently people have started using between ... to instead of between ... and 
(e.g. There were between 50 to 60 people on the bus). This, too, could end up as 
a normal and correct expression. 


Phonetically weak forms disappear 


The weak form of have in l've got is so quiet that it is often not heard at all; and 
people are beginning to say I got instead of I’ve got. In time, this could become 
a new regular form. 


some more examples of changes in modern English 


e Who is replacing whorn. 
Who do you trust? (George Bush's 1992 election slogan) 

e Will and would have now practically replaced first-person shall and should. 
We will be in touch soon. I would be grateful for some help. 

e Subjunctive were is becoming less common. 

If I was ten years younger I'd do the job myself I wish it was Friday. 

e Some adverbs without -ly are becoming more common. 

You pronounced it wrong. 

e Comparatives and superlatives with more and most are gaining ground in 
two-syllable adjectives. 

‘Commoner’ used to be commoner, but ‘more common’ is now more 
common. 
e Plural noun modifiers are becoming more common. For example, antiques 
shop is now as common as antique shop, and drugs problem is replacing 
drug problem. 
e The (very old) use of less with plurals is becoming more respectable. 
There were less people than I expected. 

e Some AmE prepositional uses and phrasal verb forms are moving into BrE. 
The following trains will not run due to engineering work on weekends. 

(instead of ... at weekends.) 

We met with the unions yesterday. (instead of We met the unions ...) 
Can I speak with Cathy? (instead of ... speak to...) 
We haven't seen Granny in ages. (instead of ... for ages.) 
You have to fill out this form. (instead of ... fill in ...) 

e The AmE use of a past tense with just and already is becoming common in 
BrE. 

Peter just went out. (instead of Peter has just gone out.) 
I already told Jane about the party. 
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know 


know how + infinitive 


Know is not followed directly by infinitives. We use know how to (see 286). 
I know how to make Spanish omelettes. (Not Eknew-te-meke-. . .) 
object + infinitive 
In a formal style, know is sometimes followed by object + infinitive. 
They knew him to be a dangerous criminal. 
The passive equivalent is quite common in a formal style. 
He was known to be a dangerous criminal. 
In a less formal style, that-clauses are more usual. 
They knew that he was a dangerous criminal. 
Know means ‘experience’ in the common structure I’ve never known + object 
+ infinitive; an infinitive without to is possible in British English. 
I've never known it (to) rain like this. 


tenses 


Know cannot usually be used in progressive forms (see a 

I know exactly what you mean. (NOT Tam-knowing-. .. 
A present perfect tense is used to say how long one has E somebody or 
something. (See 460 for more details.) 

We've known each other since 1994. (Nor We-krnow-each-other-since-1994.) 


know and know about/of 


Know + object is used mainly to talk about knowledge that comes from direct 
personal experience. In other cases, we normally use know about/of, have 
heard of or another structure. Compare: 

You don't know my mother, do you? ~ No, I've never met her. 

We all know about Abraham Lincoln. (Nor We-all-know-Abraham-Lincoln.) 


know and find out etc 


Know is not normally used to talk about finding something out: to know 
something is to have learnt it, not to learn it. To talk about getting knowledge 
we can use for example find out, get to know, learn, hear, can tell. 
She's married. ~ Where did you find that out? 
(NOT. 
I want to travel round the world and get to know people from different 
countries. (NOT .. .-and-know-people-. . .) 
He's from Liverpool, as you can tell from his accent. 
(NOT .. .-as-yot-ean-know-frem-his-aecent-) 


I know and I know it 


Note the difference between these two short answers. 
I know refers to facts — it could be completed by a that-clause. 
You're late. ~I know. (= I know that I’m late.) 
I know it generally refers to things - it replaces a noun. 
I went to a nice restaurant called The Elizabeth last night. ~ I know it. 
(= I know the restaurant.) 
For ways of using you know, see 157. 
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last, the last, the latest 


last week, month etc; the last week, month etc 


Last week, month etc (without the) is the week, month etc just before this one. 
If I am speaking in July, last month was June; in 2006, last year was 2005. 
The last week, month etc is the period of seven/thirty/etc days up to the 
moment of speaking. On July 15th 2006, the last month is the period from June 
16th to July 15th; the last year is the 12 months starting in July 2005. 
Compare: 
- I was ill last week, but I'm OK this week. (Not Fwas-ill-tte-last-week-. . .) 
I've had a cold for the last week. I feel terrible. 
- We bought this house last year. 
We've lived here for the last year, and we're very happy with the place. 
The difference between next and the next is similar. See 375. 


last week 


Mon Tu Weds Thurs fri Sat Sun Mon Tu Wed Thurs NOW 


PAST 


the last week 
PAST Mon Tu Weds Thurs Fri Sat Sum Mon Tu Wee Thurs NOW 


the last three ... etc 


Note the word order in expressions with numbers. 
I've been busy for the last three months. (Not .. .-for-the-threedast-months:) 
We generally say the last few days! weeks etc, not the last days! weeks etc. 


The last few days have been busy. (Not The-ast-days-. . .) 
the last in a series 


The last can also mean 'the last in a series'. 
In the last week of the holiday something funny happened. 
This is going to be the last Christmas I'll spend at home. 


latest and last 


We can use latest to talk about something new, and last to mean ‘the one 
before'. Compare: 
— Her latest book's being published next week. (Nor Her-last-book-. . .) 
She thinks it's much better than her last one. 
— He's enjoying his latest job. (Nor He's-enjoying-his-last-job.) 
But it doesn't pay as much as his last one. 
For tenses with This is the last time ... etc, see 591. 
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later and in 


With a time expression, we generally use later to mean 'after that time', and 
in to mean 'after now'. Compare: 
She got married on her 18th birthday; six months later she was divorced. 
Penny's coming on July Ist, and Colin will arrive about a week later. 
I'll see you in a few days. (Not Fil-see-you-a-few-days-later.) 
But without a time expression, later can be used to mean ‘after now’. 
Bye! See you later! 


lay and lie 


There are three similar verbs that can be confused: lay (regular except for 
spelling), lie (irregular) and lie (regular). 


lay 


Lay is a regular verb except for its spelling. Its forms are: 
infinitive: (to) lay past: laid 
-ing form: laying past participle: laid 
Lay means ‘put down carefully’ or ‘put down flat’. It has an object. 
Lay the tent down on the grass and I'll see how to put it up. 
I laid the papers on the table. (Not Hay...) 
Note the expressions lay a table (= put plates, knives etc on a table) and lay an 
egg (a bird’s way of having a baby). 
lie (irregular) 
The forms of the irregular verb lie are: 
infinitive: (to) lie past: lay 
-ing form: lying past participle: lain (used mostly in a formal/literary 
style) 
Lie (irregular) means ‘be down’, ‘be/become horizontal’. It has no object. 
Don't lie in bed all day. Get up and do some work. (Not Derrt-tay-. . .) 
I lay down and closed my eyes. (NOT Hàaid-doewn-. . .) 


lie (regular) 


The regular verb lie (lied) means ‘say things that are not true’. 
You lied to me when you said you loved me. 


dialect forms 


In many British and American dialects, different forms of lay and irregular lie 
are used. Lay is often used in cases where standard English has lie. 
I'm going to lay down for a few minutes. (Standard English ... lie down ...) 
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learn 


forms 


Learn is often irregular in British English (learn! learnt) and normally regular in 
American English (learn/learned). For other verbs like this, see 304.3. 


For the adjective learned (/'13:nid/), see 18. 


learn (how) to ... 


To talk about consciously learning a method or technique for doing 
something, we can use learn to... or learn how to... 

She enjoyed learning (how) to look after young animals. 

It's time you learnt (how) to change the oil in the car. 
When we talk about less conscious skills and other kinds of knowledge, we 
generally use learn to .... 

Children usually learn to walk at around one year old. 

In the new job, I soon learnt to keep my mouth shut. 


least and fewest 


the least as determiner: superlative of /ittle 


The least is used as a determiner before uncountable nouns; it is the 

superlative of little (2 not much - see 329), and the opposite of the most. 
I think I probably do the least work in this office. 

The least can be used without a noun if the meaning is clear. 
Jan earns the most money in our family; Pete earns the least. 

We use the least of before plural abstract nouns to mean ‘the smallest of’. 
What will your mother think? ~ That's the least of my worries. 


'any ... at all' 


With singular abstract nouns, the least can mean 'any ... at all'. 
Do you think there's the least chance of Smith winning the election? 
What's the time? ~I haven't got the least idea. 


the fewest as determiner: superlative of few 


The fewest is used before plural nouns as the superlative of few (see 329). 
The translation with the fewest mistakes isn't always the best. 

Least is often used instead of fewest before plural nouns (. .. the least mistakes), 

especially in an informal style. Some people feel this is incorrect. 


(the) least with adjectives: 
the opposite of (the) most or (the) ...est 


(The) least is used before adjectives in the same way as (the) most or (the) . . .est 
(see 137), but with the opposite meaning. 

The least expensive holidays are often the most interesting. 

I'm least happy when I have to work at weekends. 


For the use of the with superiatives, see 141. 
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least as adverb 


Least can be used as an adverb (the opposite of most). 
She always arrives when you least expect it. 
I don't much like housework, and 1 like cooking least of all. 


at least 


At least means ‘not less than (but perhaps more than)’. 

How old do you think he is? ~ At least thirty. 

He's been in love at least eight times this year. 
We can also use at least as a discourse marker (see 157) to suggest that one 
thing is certain or all right, even if everything else is unsatisfactory. 

We lost everything in the fire. But at least nobody was hurt. 


not in the least 


We can use not in the least in a formal style to mean ‘not at all’, especially 
when talking about personal feelings and reactions. 
I was not in the least upset by her bad temper. 


For less and fewer, see 320. 


left 


The past participle of leave — left - can be used in a special way, to mean 
‘remaining’, ‘not used’, ‘still there’. 

What did you do with the money that was left? 

After the explosion, only two people were left alive. 
Left is common after there is and have got. 

There's nothing left in the fridge. 

I haven’t got any money left: can you get the tickets? 


less and fewer 


the difference 


Less is the comparative of little (used especially before uncountable nouns). 
Fewer is the comparative of few (used before plural nouns). Compare: 

I earn less money than a postman. 

I've got fewer problems than 1 used to have. 
Less is quite common before plural nouns, as well as uncountables, especially 
in an informal style. Some people consider this incorrect. 

I've got less problems than 1 used to have. » 
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2 less/fewer with and without of 


Less of and fewer of are used before determiners (like the, my or this) and 
pronouns. 

I'd like to spend less of my time answering letters. 

At the college reunions, there are fewer of us each year. 
Before nouns without determiners, of is not used. 

If you want to lose weight, eat less food. (Not ...-less-of food:) 

Fewer people make their own bread these days. (Nor Fewer-of people-. . .) 


3 less and fewer without nouns 


Nouns can be dropped after less and fewer if the meaning is clear. 
Some people go to church, but less/fewer than 20 years ago. 

Less can be used as an adverb (the opposite of the adverb more). 
I worry less than I used to. 


4 lesser 


Lesser is used in a few expressions (in a rather formal style) to mean 'smaller' 
or 'not so much'. 
the lesser of two evils a lesser-known writer 


For little and few, see 329. 
For least and fewest, see 318. 
For the use of much, far, a lot etc with fewer and less, see 140. 


321 lest 


Lest has a similar meaning to in case (see 271) or so that... not (see 543). It is 
rare in British English, and is found mostly in older literature and in 
ceremonial language. It is a little more common in formal American English. 
They kept watch all night lest robbers should come. 
We must take care lest evil thoughts enter our hearts. 
Lest can be followed by a subjunctive verb (see 567). 
The government must act, lest the problem of child poverty grow worse. 


For more about older English, see 392. 


322 let (1): structures 


1 followed by infinitive without to 
Let is followed by object + infinitive without fo. 
We usually let the children stay up late on Saturdays. 


(NOT ...et-the-children-to-stay / staying-. . .) 
She didn't let me see what she was doing. (Nor .. .-let-me-saw-. . .) 


Note the expressions let ... know (= tell, inform) and let... have (= send, 
give). 
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I'll let you know my holiday dates next week. 

Could you let me have the bill for the car repair? 
Let go of means ‘stop holding’. 

Don't let go of Mummy's hand. 


not used in passives 


Let is unusual in passive forms; we prefer allow. 
After questioning he was allowed to go home. 


with object + preposition / adverb particle 


Let can be followed by an object and a prepositional phrase or adverb particle 
expressing movement. 

You'd better let the dog out of the car. 

Let him in, could you? Those kids let my tyres down. 


For more about infinitives without fo, see 281. 


let (2): introducing imperatives 


Let can be used to introduce suggestions and orders, when these are not 
addressed to the hearer/reader (or not only to the hearer/reader). This 
structure can be considered a kind of imperative (see 268). 


first-person plural imperative: /et's ... 


We can use let us (formal) or let's (informal) to make suggestions or to give 
orders to a group that includes the speaker. 
Let us pray. — Let's have a drink. OK, let's all get moving. 
Shall we? is used as a question tag (see 487-488) in British English; let's can be 
used as a short answer. 
Let's go for a walk, shall we? -- Yes, let's. 
Negatives are let us not / do not let us (formal); let's not / don't let's (informal). 
Let us not despair. (formal) — Let's not get angry. (informal) 
Do not let us forget those who came before us. (formal) 
Don't let's stay up too late tonight. (informal) 


first-person singular imperative: let me... 


Let me is used to ‘give instructions to oneself’; the expressions Let me see and 

Let me think are very common. 
What time shall we leave? ~ Let me think. Yes, Eight o'clock will be OK. 
What's the best way to Manchester? Let me see — suppose I take the M6. 
Let me just get my coat and I'll be with you. 

In a very informal style, /et's is often used to mean let me (see also 429.6). 
Let's see. Suppose I take the M6 ... 


third-person imperative: let him... 


Let can also introduce a suggestion or order for someone or something else, 
not the speaker or hearer. This is common in formal and ceremonial language, 
but informal uses are also possible. > 
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life: countable or uncountable noun 324 


Let the prayers begin. 
Let our enemies understand that we will not hesitate to defend our territory. 
Your boyfriend's going out with another girl -- Let him. I don't care. 
Note the structure with let + the infinitive of there is. 
Let there be no doubt in your minds about our intentions. 


life: countable or uncountable noun 


When we talk about life in general, or about a kind of life, life is normally 
uncountable. 

Life is complicated. Ann enjoys life. 

I think I would enjoy city life. (NoT .. .-a-eity-life-) 
When we describe particular people’s lives, life is normally countable. 


My grandmother had a hard life. (Not . . .-had-Tiard-life-) 
My mother's parents lived interesting lives. 


For more about countable and uncountable nouns, see 148. 


like: verb 


not used in progressive forms 


Like is not usually used in progressive forms (see 471). 
What do you think of the soup? ~I like it. (NoT ... Fre-tiking it.) 


not used without an object 


Like cannot normally be used without an object. 
How do you feel about ballet? ~I like it. (NoT ...-1Hike) 
For exceptions, see paragraph 7 below. 


very much: position 
We can use very much with like, but not very alone. 
I very much like ice cream. (NOT 
Very much does not come between like and its object (see 21). 
I like you and your sister very much. or I very much like you and your sister. 


(NOT Hike-very-much-you-and-your-sister.) 
like ...ing: enjoyment 


To talk about enjoying activities in general, we can use like. . .ing (especially in 
BrE) or like + infinitive. 
I really like walking / to walk in the woods. 
Children always like listening / to listen to stories. 
To talk about enjoying something on one occasion, we use like .. .ing. 
I really liked working with him on his boat last week. 
Like + object + verb is possible. 
I don’t like people phoning / to phone me in the middle of the night. 
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like and as: similarity, function 326 


like + infinitive: choices and habits 


We can use like + infinitive to talk about choices and habits. 

I like to do the shopping early on Saturday mornings. 

When I'm pouring tea 1 like to put the milk in first. 
Not like to can mean ‘think it better not to’. 

Why didn't you tell me before? ~I didn't like to disturb you at home. 
Like + object + infinitive is possible. 

She likes the children to go to bed early during the week. 


would like 
We use would like + infinitive as a polite way of saying ‘want’, especially in 
requests and offers. 
I'd like two kilos of tomatoes, please. 
Would you like to dance? ~ Yes, OK. (Nor Weuld-yot-like-daneing?-. . .) 
Do you like ...? is not used in this way. 
(NOT i : 
Would like to can be used instead of repeating a whole infinitive (see 182). 
How about playing tennis? ~ I'd like to. 
Polite requests often begin If you would like ... ; the following clause is 
sometimes dropped. 
If you would like to take a seat, I'll see if Mr Smithers is free. 
If you would like to come this way ... 
Would is sometimes dropped in this structure. 
If you like to come this way ... 


For would like with a perfect infinitive (e.g. I would like to have seen that.), see 288. 


if you like etc 


When we offer people a choice, we often use like to mean 'want (to)' in 
subordinate clauses. Note that to is not used. 


Can I go nou? -- If you like. (Not If-yetike-to.) 
Do it any way you like. Come when you like. 
You can sit wherever you like. 


like and as: similarity, function 


We can use like or as to say that things are similar. We can also use as to talk 
about function - the jobs that people or things do. 


like (similarity): like me 
Like can be a preposition. We use like, not as, before a noun or pronoun to talk 
about similarity. 

like + noun/pronoun 


My sister looks like me. (NOT .. .-as-me:) 
He ran like the wind. (NOT . . .-as-the-wind-) 
Like his parents, he is a vegetarian. 
We can use very, quite and other adverbs of degree before like. 
He's very like his father. > 
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She looks a bit like Queen Victoria. 

We can use like to give examples. 
She's good at scientific subjects, like mathematics. (NOT . . .-as-mathematies.) 
In mountainous countries, like Peru, ... 


as (similarity): as / do 


As is a conjunction. We use it before a clause, and before an expression 
beginning with a preposition. 


as + clause 

as + preposition phrase 
Nobody knows her as I do. 
We often drink tea with the meal, as they do in China. 
In 1939, as in 1914, everybody seemed to want war. 
On Friday, as on Tuesday, the meeting will be at 8.30. 


like I do (informal) 


In modern English, like is often used as a conjunction instead of as. This is 
most common in an informal style. 

Nobody loves you like I do. 

You look exactly like your mother did when she was 20. 


inverted word order: as did all his family 


In a very formal style, as is sometimes followed by auxiliary verb + subject 
(note the inverted word order - see 302). 

She was a Catholic, as were most of her friends. 

He believed, as did all his family, that the king was their supreme lord. 


as you know etc 


Some expressions beginning with as are used to introduce facts which are 
‘common ground’ - known to both speaker/writer and listener/reader. 
Examples are as you know, as we agreed, as you suggested. 

As you know, next Tuesday’s meeting has been cancelled. 

I am sending you the bill for the repairs, as we agreed. 
There are some passive expressions of this kind - for example as is well known; 
as was agreed. Note that there is no subject it after as in these expressions 
(see 581). 

As is well known, more people get colds in wet weather. (Not As-it-is-wel- 

known...) 
I am sending you the bill, as was agreed. (Nor .. .-as-it-was-agreed.) 


comparison with as and like after negatives 


After a negative clause, a comparison with as or like usually refers only to the 
positive part of what comes before. 

I don't smoke, like Jane. (Jane smokes.) 

I am not a Conservative, like Joe. (Joe is a Conservative.) 
Before a negative clause, the comparison refers to the whole clause. 

Like Mary, I don't smoke. (Mary doesn't smoke.) 

Like Bill, I am not a Conservative. (Bill is not a Conservative.) 
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7 function or role: He worked as a waiter 


327 


328 


Another use of as is to say what function or role a person or thing has - what 
jobs people do, what purposes things are used for, what category they belong 
to, etc. In this case, as is a preposition, used before a noun. 

He worked as a waiter for two years. (Not .. .like-a-waiter-) 

Please don't use that knife as a screwdriver. 

A crocodile starts life as an egg. 
Compare this use of as with like. 

As your brother, I must warn you to be careful. (1 am your brother.) 

Like your brother, 1 must warn you to be careful. (1 am not your brother, but 

he and I have similar attitudes.) 


Note that as is usually pronounced /az/ (see 616). 


For comparisons with as... as, see 136. For alike, see 34. 
For like used instead of as if, see 74. For tlie same as, see 503. 
For What .. . like?, see 253. For such as, see 508.6. 


For like used to join two infinitive structures, see 281.4. 


likely 


meaning 


Likely is an adjective with a similar meaning to probable. 
I don't think a Labour victory is likely. The opposite is unlikely. 
What's a likely date for the election? Snow is very unlikely. 
Note also the informal adverb phrases very/most likely. 
I think she'll very/most likely be late. 


it is (un)likely + that-clause 

We can use if as a preparatory subject or object for a that-clause (see 446.7). 
It’s likely that the meeting will go on late. 
I thought it unlikely that she would come back. 

infinitive after be (unlikely 


Be + (un)likely is often followed by an infinitive. 
I'm likely to be busy tomorrow. 
Do you think it's likely to rain? — He's unlikely to agree. 


link verbs: be, seem, look etc 


common link verbs 


Some verbs are used to join an adjective or noun complement to a subject. 
These verbs can be called ‘link verbs’, ‘copulas’ or 'copular verbs’. Common 
examples: be, seem, appear, look, sound, smell, taste, feel, become, get. 

The weather is horrible. I do feel a fool. 

That car looks fast. She became a racehorse trainer. 

The stew smells good. It's getting late. 


adjectives after link verbs 
After link verbs we use adjectives, not adverbs. Compare: » 
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He spoke intelligently. (Intelligently is an adverb. It tells you about how the 
person spoke.) 

He seems intelligent. (Intelligent is an adjective. It tells you about the 
person himself — rather like saying He is intelligent. Seem is a link verb.) 


other uses 


Some of these verbs are also used with other meanings as ordinary non-link 
verbs. They are then used with adverbs, not adjectives. Compare: 

The problem appeared impossible. (Not .. .-impossibly.) 

Isabel suddenly appeared in the doorway. (NOT .. .-sttdden-. . .) 
Other verbs used in two ways like this are look (see 331), taste (see 577) and feel 
(see 202). 


change 


Some link verbs are used to talk about change, or the absence of change. The 
most common are: become, get, grow, go, turn, stay, remain, keep. 


It's becoming colder. It's growing colder. 
How does she stay so young? Keep calm. 
It's getting colder. The leaves are going brown. 


I hope you will always remain so happy. The leaves are turning brown. 
For the differences between these verbs, see 128. 


other verbs followed by adjectives 


Sometimes other verbs, too, can be followed by adjectives. This happens when 
we are really describing the subject of the sentence, and not the action of the 
verb. It is common in descriptions with sit, stand, lie, fall. 
The valley lay quiet and peaceful in the sun. 
She sat motionless, waiting for their decision. 
He fell unconscious on the floor. (NOT . . .-4neonsciously-. . .) 
Adjectives can also be used in the structure verb + object + adjective, 
to describe the object of the verb. 
New SUPER GUB washes clothes SUPER WHITE. (NOT ...-W1HTELY-...) 
He pulled his belt tight and started off. (Not... tightly. . .) 


For the difference between adjectives and adverbs, see 26. 
For cases like drive slow, think positive, see 27.2.4. 

For more about structures after verbs, see 606. 

See also the entries for particular link verbs. 


(a) little and (a) few 


uncountable and plural 


We use the determiner (a) little with singular (usually uncountable) words, and 
we use (a) few with plurals. Compare: 

I have little interest in politics. Few politicians are really honest. 

We've got a little bacon and a few eggs. 


of after (a) little and (a) few 


We use (a) little of and (a) few of before a pronoun or determiner (for example 
the, my, these — see 154). 
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Compare: 

— Few people can say that they always tell the truth. 
Few of us can say that we always tell the truth. 

— Could I try a little wine? 
Could I try a little of your wine? 

— Only a few children like maths. 
Only a few of the children in this class like maths. 


use of a 


There is a difference between little and a little, and between few and a few. 
Without a, little and few usually have rather negative meanings. They may 
suggest 'not as much/many as one would like', 'not as much/many as 
expected', and similar ideas. 

The average MP has little real power. 

Few people can speak a foreign language perfectly. 
A little and a few are more positive: their meaning is generally closer to sorne. 
They may suggest ideas like ‘better than nothing’ or ‘more than expected’. 

Would you like a little soup? 

You don't need to go shopping. We've got a few potatoes and some steak. 
Compare: 
— Cactuses need little water. (not much water) 

Give the roses a little water every day. (not a lot, but some) 
— His ideas are difficult, and few people understand them. 

His ideas are difficult, but a few people understand them. 
Quite a few (informal) means 'a considerable number'. 

We've got quite a few friends in the village. 


formal and informal language 


Little and few (with no article) are rather formal. In an informal style (e.g. 
ordinary conversation), we generally prefer not much/many, or only a little/few. 
Come on! We haven't got much time! 
Only a few people speak a foreign language perfectly. 
However, very little and very few are possible in an informal style. 
He's got very little patience and very few friends. 


(a) little and (a) few without nouns 

We can drop a noun and use (a) little/few alone, if the meaning is clear. 
Some more soup? ~ Just a little, please. 

not used after be 


(A) little and (a) few are determiners (see 154). They are normally used before 
nouns, but not after be. 


They had little hope. (But Not Their-hope-was-little.) 
(a) little with adjectives and adverbs 


(A) little can modify comparatives. 
How are you? ~A little better, thanks. 
The new model is little faster than the old one. > 
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Little is not normally used to modify other adjectives or adverbs. 
It's not very interesting. (Nor 1£s-little-interesting.) 
A little can be used, like a bit (see 107), before adjectives and adverbs with a 
critical or negative meaning. 
You must forgive her - she's a little confused. 
They arrived a little late. 
Note also the expression little known. 
He's studying the work of a little known German novelist. 


For less and fewer, see 320. 
For the adjective little, see 534. 


long and (for) a long time 


long in questions and negatives 


Long (meaning '(for) a long time’) is most common in questions and negative 
clauses, and with restrictive words like hardly, seldom. 

Have you been waiting long? 

It doesn't take long to get to her house. She seldom stays long. 


(for) a long tíme in affirmative clauses 


In affirmative clauses we usually prefer (for) a long time. 
I waited (for) a long time, but she didn't arrive. (Nor Iwaited-leng-. . .) 
It takes a long time to get to her house. (Not #t-takestong-.. .) 


long in affirmative clauses 


However, long is used in affirmative clauses with too, enough, as and so, and in 
a few other common expressions. 

The meeting went on much too long. 

I've been working here long enough. Time to get a new job. 

You can stay as long as you want. 

Sorry I took so long. TIl be back before long. 

She sits dreaming all day long. (also all night/week/year long) 
Long is also used in affirmative clauses to modify adverbs and conjunctions. 

We used to live in Paris, but that was long before you were born. 

Long after the accident he used to dream that he was dying. 

Long ago, in a distant country, there lived a beautiful princess. 

(rather formal) 


for a long time in negative clauses 


When for a long time is used in a negative clause, it sometimes has a different 
meaning from for long. Compare: 
— She didn't speak for long. (= She only spoke for a short time.) 
She didn't speak for a long time. (- She was silent for a long time.) 
- He didn't work for long. (= He soon stopped working.) 

He didn't work for a long time. (= He was unemployed for a long time.) 
The reason for the difference is to do with the ‘scope of negation’: in the 
first and third sentences, not goes with for long, but in the second and fourth 
for a long time is outside the influence of not (it could go at the beginning of 
the clause). 
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How long are you here for? 


Questions like How long are you here for? refer to the future. Compare: 
How long are you here for? ~ Until the end of next week. 
How long have you been here for? ~ Since last Monday. 


comparative 


The comparative of for a long time is (for) longer. 
I hope you'll stay longer next time. (NOT .. .-for-a-longer-time-) 


For no longer, see 379. 
Much, many and far are also more common in questions and negative clauses (see 357 and 200). 


look 


link verb (= 'seem') 


Look can mean ‘seem’ or ‘appear’. In this case it is a link verb (see 328) and 
can be followed by adjectives or nouns. 

You look angry - what's the matter? (Nor Yeu-leok-angrily-. . .) 

I looked a real fool when I fell in the river. 

The garden looks a mess. 
To talk about a temporary appearance, we can use simple or progressive 
forms; there is not much difference of meaning. 

You look / You're looking very unhappy. What's the matter? 
Look can be followed by like or as if (see 74). Progressive forms are not usually 
used in this case. 

She looks like her mother. 

It looks as if it's going to rain. (Nor It'sdoeking-asdif-. . .) 

She looks as if she's dreaming. 

She looks like she's dreaming. (informal) (Nor Shte-iooks-like-dreaming.) 
Look like ...ing ... (informal) is used with future reference in British English. 

It looks like being a wet night. (= It looks as if it will be ...) 
Look + infinitive is also sometimes used in informal British English. 

The team look to repeat their success. (= It looks as if they will ...) 


ordinary verb z ('direct one's eyes") 


When look means ‘direct one's eyes’, it is used with adverbs, not adjectives. 
Before an object, a preposition is necessary (usually at). 


The boss looked at me angrily. (Not The-boss-looked-at-me-angry.) 


A preposition is not used when there is no object. 
Look! It's changing colour. (Not £ook-att-. . .) 


not followed by if 
Before if or whether, we use see or look to see, not look. 


Could you see if Ann's in the kitchen? (Nor Could-yeu-ook-ifnn's-in-the 
kitehen?) 
What are you doing? -- I'm looking to see whether these batteries are OK. 


(NoT Pm-looking-whether. . .) > 
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look after and look for; fetch 


These are not the same. Look after means 'take care of'; look for means 'try to 
find'. Compare: 
Could you look after the kids while I go shopping? 
I spent ages looking for her before I found her. 
We use fetch, not look for, if we know where people or things are. 
I'm going to the station at three o'clock to fetch Daniel. (Not .. .-to-look-for 
Daniel) 
For other uses of look, see a good dictionary. 


For the difference between look (at), watch and see, see 506. 
For Look! and Look here! used in arguments, see 157.19. 


lose and loose 


Lose (pronounced /1u:z/) is an irregular verb (Jose — lost — lost). 
Loose (pronounced /1u:s/) is an adjective (the opposite of tight). 
I must be losing weight — my clothes all feel loose. (Not I-must-be-loosing 


weight-. . .) 


[a] lot, lots, plenty, a great deal, 
a large amount, a large number, the majority 


introduction; use of of 


These expressions have similar meanings to the determiners much, many and 
most, but the grammar is not quite the same. In particular, of is used after 
these expressions even before nouns with no determiner. Compare: 
— There's not a lot of meat left. (Not There's-not-a-lot-meat-left.) 

There's not much meat left. (not T E 
- Plenty of shops open on Sunday mornings. (NOT dase fie 

Many shops open on Sunday mornings. (NOT Many-of shops-. . . 


For much, many and most with and without of, and other details of their use, see 356-357. 


a lot of and lots of 


These are rather informal. In a more formal style, we prefer a great deal of, 
a large number of, much or many. (Much and many are used mostly in 
questions and negative clauses — see 357.) There is not much difference 
between a lot of and lots of: they are both used mainly before singular 
uncountable and plural nouns, and before pronouns. It is the subject, and not 
the form lot/lots, that makes a following verb singular or plural. So when a lot 
of is used before a plural subject, the verb is plural; when lots of is used before 
a singular subject, the verb is singular. 

A lot of time is needed to learn a language. 

Lots of patience is needed, too. (NOT Eets-ef-patience-are-needed,-too.) 

A lot of my friends want to emigrate. (NoT A-tet-ef-my-friends-wants-. . . 


Lots of us think it's time for an election. 
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plenty of 


Plenty of is usually rather informal. It is used mostly before singular 
uncountables and plurals. It suggests 'enough and more'. 
Don't rush. There's plenty of time. Plenty of shops take cheques. 


a great deal of, a large amount of and a large number of 


These are used in similar ways to a lot of and lots of, but are more formal. 
A great deal of and a large amount of are generally used with uncountable 
nouns. 

Mr Lucas has spent a great deal of time in the Far East. 

I've thrown out a large amount of old clothing. 
A large number of is used before plurals, and a following verb is plural. 

A large number of problems still have to be solved. (More natural than 

A large amount of problems ... or A great deal of problems ...) 


the majority of 
The majority of (= ‘most’ or ‘most of’) is mostly used with plural nouns and 
verbs. 

The majority of criminals are non-violent. 


measurement nouns 


These expressions are not generally used before words for units of measure, 
like pounds, years or miles. Other words have to be used. 


It cost several pounds. (Not ft-eost-a-let-of-pounds.) 
They lived many miles from the town. (Nor They-lived-plenty-of-miles-from 
the-town.) 


use without following nouns 


These expressions can be used without nouns if the meaning is clear. In this 
case, of is not used. 

How much did it cost? ~A lot. (= A lot of money.) 

We should be all right for cheese — I've bought plenty. 

He does not often speak, but when he does he says a great deal. 


use as adverbs 


A lot and a great deal can be used as adverbs. 
On holiday we walk and swim a lot. (But NOT . . -we-watk plenty or .. -swim 
tots.) 
The government seems to change its mind a great deal. 


loudly and aloud 
Loudly is used (like loud) to talk about the strength of a noise. The opposite is 


quietly. 
They were talking so loudly I couldn’t hear myself think. > 
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Aloud is often used with the words read and think, to say that words are 
spoken, and not just 'said' silently in the head. 

She has a very good pronunciation when she reads aloud. 

What did you say? ~ Oh, nothing. I was just thinking aloud. 


make: causative structures 


object + infinitive 
After make + object, we use the infinitive without to (see 281). 
I made her cry. (Nor Finade-her-te-ery. oR Finade-her-erying.) 
Note that the infinitive must follow the object. 
I can't make the washing machine work. (Not I-can't-make-work-the 
: ine) 
In passive structures the infinitive with to is used. 
She was made to repeat the whole story. 


make onself understood, etc 


In a few cases make can be followed by myself, yourself etc and a past 
participle. The structure is common with understood and heard. 
I don't speak good French, but I can make myself understood. (NOT ... make 


myself-understand.) 
She had to shout to make herself heard. 


with object + object complement: make people welcome etc 


We can talk about an effect or change with make + object + adjective/noun 
(see 607). 

She made everybody welcome. 

The rain made the grass wet. (Not The-rain-made-wet-the-grass.) 


We do not use make ... be in this structure. 


You have made me a happy man. (Nor Yeuhave-mademetbeahappy man.) 


For other structures and the difference between make and do, see 160. 


make: prepositions 


We usually say that something is made of a particular material. 
Most things seem to be made of plastic these days. 
All our furniture is made of wood. 
When a material is changed into a completely different form to make 
something, we often use make from. 
Paper is made from wood. (NoT Paper-is-made-of-wood.) 
When we talk about the process of manufacture, we can also use out of. 
He made all the window-frames out of oak; it took a long time. 
To mention one of several materials (e.g. in cooking), we can use make with. 
The soup's good. ~ Yes, I make it with lots of garlic. 
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337 marry and divorce 


1 get married/divorced 


In an informal style, get married and get divorced are more common than 
marry and divorce when there is no object. 

Lulu and Joe got married last week. (Lulu and Joe married ... is more 

formal.) 

The Robinsons are getting divorced. 
In a more formal style, marry and divorce are preferred. 

Although she had many lovers, she never married. 

After three very unhappy years they divorced. 


2 no preposition before object 


Before a direct object, marry and divorce are used without prepositions. 
She married a builder. (Nor She-married-with-a-builder.) 
Andrew's going to divorce Carola. 


3 get/be married to 


We can also use get/be married to with an object. 
She got married to her childhood sweetheart. 
I've been married to you for 25 years and I still don't understand you. 


338 may and might (1): introduction 


1 grammar 
May and might are modal auxiliary verbs (see 353-354). 


a There is no -s in the third person singular. 
She may be here tomorrow. (Not Ske-meays-. . .) 
It might rain this afternoon. 


b Questions and negatives are made ae do. 


May I help you? (Nor Be-I-Hmay-... 
We might not be home before cee 


c After may and might we use the infinitive of other verbs, without to. 


You may be right. (Not You-may-to-be-right.) 


She might not want to come with us. 


d May and might do not have infinitives or participles (tomay, maying, mighted 
do not exist). When necessary, we use other words. 
She wants to be allowed to open a bank account. (NOT .. .-te-meay-operr. . .) 


e Might does not normally have a past meaning. It is used in the same way as 
may to talk about the present and future. The difference is that might usually 
refers to situations which are less probable or less definite (see 339.2 and 
340.1). Might also replaces may in past indirect speech (see 275). > 
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may and might (2): chances etc 339 


However, certain past ideas can be expressed by may or might followed by a 
perfect infinitive (have * past participle). 

She's late. I think she may have missed the train. 

Why did you do that? You might have killed yourself. 


Might has a contracted negative mightn't (see 143). Mayn't is very unusual. 


meanings 


May and might are used mainly to talk about the chances of something 
happening, and to ask for and give permission (especially in a more formal 
style). 

I may see you tomorrow. 

Do you think I might borrow your typewriter? 


Can and could are often used in similar ways to may and might. For the main differences, see 345. 
For may and might after so that and in order that, see 543. 


may and might (2): chances etc 


chances: You may be right; We may go climbing 


We often use may and might to talk about the chance (possibility) that 
something will happen, or is happening. 

We may go climbing in the Alps next summer. 

Peter might phone. If he does, ask him to ring later. 

I think Labour are going to win. ~ You may be right. 

Where's Emma? ~I don't know. She might be out shopping, I suppose. 
May well and might well suggest stronger possibilities. 

I think it's going to rain. ~ You may well be right — the sky's really black. 


may and might: the difference 


Might is not often used as a past form of may: both may and might are used to 
talk about the present or future. Might is mostly used as a less definite or more 
hesitant form of may, suggesting a smaller chance - it is used when people 
think something is possible but not very likely. Compare: 

1 may go to London tomorrow. (perhaps a 5096 chance) 

Joe might come with me. (perhaps a 30% chance) 


questions: may not used 


May is not normally used to ask about the chance of something cee saa 


Are you likely to go camping this summer? (not May-you-go-eamping-. . . 
Has Emma gone shopping, I wonder? (Not May-Emma-have-gone 


But may is possible in indirect questions (for example after Do you think). 
Do you think you may go camping this summer? 

Might can be used in direct questions, but this is rather formal. 
Might you go camping? (less natural than Do you think you may/might . . .?) 
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two negatives: may/might not and can't 


There are two ways to make may/might negative: with may/might not (- It is 
possible that ... not...) and with can’t (= It is not possible that . . .) Compare: 
— She may be at home. (= Perhaps she is at home.) 

She may not be at home. (- Perhaps she is not at home.) 

She can't be at home. (= She is certainly not at home.) 
— You might win. (= Perhaps you will win.) 

You might not win. (= Perhaps you won't win.) 

You can't win. (= You certainly won't win.) 


might meaning ‘would perhaps’ 


Might (but not may) can have a conditional meaning ( would perhaps). 
If you went to bed for an hour, you might feel better. 
(=... perhaps you would feel better.) 
Don't play with knives. You might get hurt. (= Perhaps you would get hurt.) 


indirect speech: might 


Might is used in past indirect speech when may was used in direct speech. 
I may go to Scotland. ~ What? ~I said I might go to Scotland. 


past: might + infinitive not used 


Might + infinitive is not normally used to talk about past possibility (except in 
indirect speech). 
I felt very hot and tired. Perhaps I was ill. (NOT .. .-3-rmight-be-ill-) 


may/might have ...: She may have missed her train 


However, to say that it is possible that something happened or was true in the 
past, we can use may/might have + past participle. 

Polly's very late. ~ She may have missed her train. (= It is possible that she 

missed .. .) 

What was that noise? ~ It might have been a cat. 
May/might have ... can sometimes refer to the present or future. 

I'll try phoning him, but he may have gone out by now. 

By the end of this year I might have saved some money. 


might have ...: You might have killed yourself 


To say that something was possible but did not happen, we can use 
might have ... 
You were stupid to try climbing up there. You might have killed yourself. 
If she hadn't been so bad-tempered, I might have married her. 
May have ...is now sometimes used with this meaning too; some people feel 
that this is not correct. 
You were stupid to try climbing up there. You may have killed yourself. 
(More normal: ... You might have killed yourself.) 


For might have . . . used to criticise people for not doing things, see 344. 
For the use of could have + past participle in similar senses, see 124.7. » 
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10 another use of may/might: typical occurrences 


340 


In scientific and academic language, may is often used to talk about typical 
occurrences - things that can happen in certain situations. 
A female crocodile may lay 30-40 eggs. 
The flowers may have five or six petals, pink or red in colour. 
Children of divorced parents may have difficulty with relationships. 
With this meaning, might can be used to talk about the past. 
In those days, a man might be hanged for stealing a sheep. 
Can and could are used in a similar way, but are less formal. See 122.2,4. 


may and might (3): permission 


May and might are used for permission mostly in a formal style. They are 
much less common than can and could. 


asking for permission: May I put the TV on? 


May and might can both be used to ask for permission. Might is very polite and 
formal, and is mostly used in indirect question structures. 
May I put the TV on? 
I wonder if I might have a little more cheese. 
(More natural than Might I have .. .?) 


giving and refusing permission: You may / You may not 


May is used to give permission; may not to refuse permission or forbid. 
May I put the TV on? ~ Yes, of course you may. 
May I borrow the car? ~ No, I'm afraid you may not. 
Students may not use the staff car park. 
Must not is also used to forbid (see 360.3). It is a little stronger or more 
emphatic than may not. 
Students must not use the staff car park. 


talking about permission 


We do not usually use may and might to talk about permission which has 
already been given or refused, about freedom which people already have, or 
about rules and laws. Instead, we use can, could or be allowed. 
These days, children can / are allowed to do what they like. (Not . . .-ehildren 
may-do-what-they-like-) 
I could / was allowed to read what I liked when 1 was a child. (Not might 
read-what-Hiked-. . .) 
Can you / Are you allowed to park on both sides of the road here? 
(More natural than May you park .. .?) 


indirect speech 


However, may and might can be used to report the giving of permission. May 
is used after present reporting verbs, and might after past verbs. 
The Manager says that we may leave our coats in the downstairs toilet. 
What are you doing here? ~ Peter said that I might look round. (very formal) 
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may and might (4): may in wishes and hopes 


May (but not might) is used in formal expressions of wishes and hopes. 
I hope that the young couple may enjoy many years of happiness together. 
Let us pray that peace may soon return to our troubled land. 
May often comes at the beginning of the sentence. 
May you both be very happy! May God be with you. 
May the New Year bring you all your heart desires. 
May she rest in peace. (prayer for a dead person) 


may and might (5): may/might ... but 


May (and sometimes might) can be used in a discussion rather like although or 
even if: to say that something is true, but that this makes no difference to the 
main argument. They are often followed by but. 

He may be clever, but he hasn't got much common sense. (= Even if he's 

clever, he... OR Although he's clever, he...) 

It may be a comfortable car, but it uses a lot of petrol. 

She might have had a lovely voice when she was younger, but ... 
Note that in this structure, may and might can be used to talk about things that 
are definitely true, not just possible. 

You may be my boss, but that doesn't mean you're better than me. 


may and might (6): may/might as well 


This structure is used informally to suggest that one should do something 
because there is nothing better, nothing more interesting or nothing more 
useful to do. There is little difference between may and might in this case. 
There's nobody interesting to talk to. We may as well go home. 
Shall we go and see Fred? ~ OK, might as well. 
Note the difference between may/might as well and had better (see 230). 
Compare: 
We may as well have something to eat. 
(= There is nothing more interesting to do.) 
We'd better have something to eat. 
(= We ought to eat; there is a good reason to eat now.) 
Might as well is also used to compare one unpleasant situation with another. 
This holiday isn't much fun. We might just as well be back home. (- Things 
wouldn't be any different if we were at home.) 
You never listen — I might as well talk to a brick wall. 


may and might (7): 

requests, suggestions and criticisms 

Might is often used in affirmative clauses to make requests and suggestions. 
You might see if John's free this evening. 


You might try asking your uncle for a job. > 
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The structure can be used to criticise. Might have + past participle is used to 
talk about the past. 

You might ask before you borrow my car. 

She might have told me she was going to stay out all night. 


For the use of could in similar senses, see 124.7. 


may and might (8): may/might and can/could 


May/might are often used in similar ways to can/could. The main differences 
are as follows. For more details of these uses, see 121-124 and 338-340. 


permission: can/could more common 


Can and could are more common than may and might, which are used mostly 
in a formal style. Compare: 

Can I look at your paper? 

Excuse me, may I look at your newspaper for a moment? 
There is an old belief that may/might are more ‘correct’ than can/could in this 
case, but this does not reflect normal usage. 


'general' possibility: can/could, not may/might 


We normally use can and could to say that things are possible in general: 
people are able to do them, the situation makes them possible, or there is 
nothing to stop them (see 122). May and might are not used in this way. 
She's lived in France; that's why she can speak French. (Not .. .-that's-why 
she-may-speakFreneh-) 
These roses can grow anywhere. (Not -Fhese-reses-may-grow-anywhere.} 
Can gases freeze? (Nor May -gases-freeze?) 
In those days, everybody could find a job. (not .. .-everybody-might-find-a 
jeb) 


chances: may/might/could, not can 


To talk about the chance (possibility) that something will happen, or ís 
happening, we use may, might or could, but not can. 

Where's Sarah? ~ She may be with Joe. (Nor She-ean-be-. . .) 

We may go to the Alps next summer. (Nor We-ean-go-. . .-next-summer-) 
Might and could suggest a less strong possibility. 

It might/could rain this evening, but I think it probably won't. 
May is not used in direct questions with this meaning. 

Do you think you'll go to the Alps? (Nor May-yet-ge-. . .?) 


negative sentences: may/might not and can/could not 


May/might not means ‘perhaps ... not ...' 
Can/could not can mean ‘it is certain that ... not ...' (see 359.2). 
Compare: 
~ It may/might not rain tomorrow. (= Perhaps it will not rain.) 

It can't/couldn't possibly rain tomorrow. (= It will certainly not rain.) 
— It may not be true. (- Perhaps it is not true.) 

It can't be true. (= It is certainly not true.) 
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- He may/might not have understood. (= Perhaps he did not understand.) 
He can't/couldn't have understood. (- He certainly did not understand.) 


maybe and perhaps 


These two words mean the same. They are both common. In British English, 
perhaps is used more often than maybe in a formal style. 

Maybe/Perhaps it'll stop raining soon. 

Julius Caesar is perhaps the greatest of Shakespeare's early plays. 
Perhaps is often pronounced 'praps' by British people. 


meals 


There are regional and social differences in the names for meals. 


British usage 


midday: dinner or lunch 

The midday meal is often called dinner, especially if it is the main meal of the 
day. People who are ‘higher’ in the social scale usually call it Zunch. 
afternoon: tea 

Some people have a light meal of tea and biscuits or cakes, called tea, at four or 
five o'clock in the afternoon. 

early evening: (high) tea or supper 

Many people have a cooked meal around five or six o'clock. This is often called 
tea or high tea; some people call it supper. 

later evening: supper or dinner 


A meal later in the evening is often called supper (and some people use the 
same word for a bedtime snack). Some people use dinner for the evening meal 
if it is the main meal of the day. A more formal evening meal with guests, or in 
a restaurant, is usually called dinner. 


American usage 


Americans generally use lunch for the midday meal and dinner or supper for 
the evening meal. However in rural areas it is still common for the main meal 
of the day to be eaten at midday and called 'dinner', with the evening meal 
being called 'supper'. Celebration meals at Christmas and Thanksgiving are 
called Christmas/Thanksgiving dinner, even if they are eaten at midday. 


mean 


questions 


Note the structure of questions with mean. 
Excuse me. What does ‘hermetic’ mean? (Not Whet-rmeans—hermetie?) » 
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Note also the preposition in What do you mean by ‘hermetic’? (= In what sense 
are you using the word?) 


mean and think, meaning and opinion 


Mean and rneaning are 'false friends' for speakers of some European 
languages. They are not usually used for ‘think’ or ‘opinion’. 
I think that Labour will win the next election. (Not Fmean-cthat-Eabour-will 
wim...) 
What's your opinion? (Nor What's-yeur meaning?) 
structures 


Mean (= intend, plan) can be followed by (object) + infinitive. 
Sorry - I didn’t mean to interrupt you. 
Did you mean John to post those letters? 
Mean (= involve, have as a result) can be followed by a noun or . . ing. 
The Fantasians have invaded Utopia. This means war! 
If you decide to try the exam, it will mean studying hard. 


i mean 


I mean is used informaily as a ‘discourse marker’ (see 157) to introduce 
explanations or additional details. 

He's funny - I mean, he's really strange. 

It was a terrible evening. 1 mean, they all sat round and talked politics. 

Would you like to come out tonight? I mean, only if you want to, of course. 
When I mean introduces a comment it can be close to I think or I feel, but it is 
not followed by that. 

A hundred pounds for a thirty hour in I mean, it's not right, is it? 

(BUT NOT Lnean-that-it's-notright-. .. 

In informal speech, J mean often acts as a uc or 'filler', with little real 
meaning. 

Let's go and see Phil on Saturday. I mean, we could make an early start... 
I mean is also used to introduce corrections. 

She lives in Southport - I mean Southampton. 


What do you mean ...? 


What do you mean ...? can express anger or protest. 
What do you mean, I can't sing? 
What do you mean by waking me up at this time of night? 


no progressive form 
Mean is not normally used in progressive forms when it refers to meanings. 


What does that strange smile mean? (Nor What-is-that-strange-smile 


But perfect progressive forms can be used to refer to intentions. 
I've been meaning to phone you for weeks. 
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means 


singular and plural ending in -s 


Both the singular and the plural of means end in -s. 
In the 19th century a new means of communication was developed - the 
railway. (NOT . . .-&-mew-mean-of-communication-. . .) 
There are several means of transport on the island. 


For other words with singular forms ending in -s, see 524.3. 


by all/any/no means 


By all means is not the same as by all possible means. It is used to give 
permission or to encourage somebody to do something, and means 'of course' 
or ‘it is all right to ...’ Compare: 

Can I borrow your sweater? ~ By all means. 

By all means get a new coat, but don't spend more than £80. 

We must help her by all possible means. (Nor We-must-help-her-by-atl 

means.) 

By no means (or not by any means) is not the opposite of by all means. It is 
similar to definitely not, or not by a long way. 

Is that all you've got to say? ~ By no means. 

Galileo was by no means the first person to use a telescope. 


measurements: ‘marked’ and ‘unmarked’ forms 


Many adjectives that are used in measurements come in pairs (e.g. tall/short, 
old/young, heavy/light, fast/slow). The word that is used for the ‘top’ end of the 
measurement scale can usually be used in another sense, to talk about the 
quality in general. For instance, one can ask how long something is even if it is 
relatively short. Grammarians call these uses ‘unmarked’. Compare: 

- She's very tall and he’s very short. (marked) 


Exactly how tall are they both? (unmarked) (Nor Exaetly-hew-shert-are-they 
both?) 


— Will you still love me when I'm old? (marked) 
He's only twenty-three years old. (unmarked) (Nor . . .-twenty-three-years 
young.) 
— Lead is one of the heaviest metals. (marked) 
Scales are used to measure how heavy things are. (unmarked) (Nor .. -kow 
Hioht-tsi 
Some nouns are used in similar 'unmarked' ways. Compare: 
- Age brings wisdom but I'd rather have youth and stupidity. d 
What is her exact age? (unmarked) (Not 
— The worst thing about the film was its length. (marked) 
What's the length of a football field? (unmarked) (Nor What's-the- 
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mind: do you mind etc 


meaning and use 


Mind can mean ‘dislike’, ‘be annoyed by’, ‘object to’. We use mind mostly in 
questions and negative clauses. 

Do you mind the smell of tobacco? ~ Not at all. 

Do you mind if we leave a bit earlier today? 

I don't mind if you use my car. 
After mind, we can use an -ing form, or object + -ing form. 

Do you mind waiting a few minutes? (NOT . . .-te-wait-. . .) 

I don't mind you coming in late if you don't wake me up. 


Would you mind ...? 


We can use Would you mind ...? to ask people to do things, or to ask for 
permission. 

Would you mind opening the window? (= Please open .. .) 

Would you mind if I opened the window? 


Do/Would you mind my ...ing? 


In a formal style, we sometimes use my, your etc with an -ing form after mind 
(see 295.3,4). 
Do you mind my smoking? (More common: ... me smoking? or ... if I 
smoke?) 


answers 


‘After Would/Do you mind ...?, we use No or Not at all (more formal) to give 
permission (but we often add more words to make the meaning quite clear). 
Do you mind if I look at your paper? ~ No, please do / that's OK / sure. 


tenses 


In subordinate clauses after mind, a present tense is usually used if we want to 
express a future meaning (see 580). 


I don't mind what you do after you leave school. (Not Fdert-mind-what-you 
wiH-do-. . .) 


miss 


‘fail to contact’, ‘be late for’ 


Miss often expresses the idea of failing to contact somebody/something, or 
being late for somebody/something. 
How could he miss an easy goal like that? 
The station’s about five minutes’ walk, straight ahead. You can't miss it. 
If you don't hurry we'll miss the truin. (Not .. .tese-the-trairt:) 
You've just missed her — she went home five minutes ago. 
An -ing form can be used after miss. 
I got in too late and missed seeing the news on TV. 
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'be sorry to be without' 


We can use miss to say that we are sorry because we are no longer with 
somebody, or no longer have something. 

Will you miss me when I'm away? 

He's not happy in the country — he misses city life. 
Note that regret is not used in the same way. Compare: 

I miss working with you. (= I'm sorry I’m no longer with you.) 

I regret working with you. (2 l'm sorry I was with you.) 


'notice the absence of' 


Another meaning of miss is ‘notice that somebody/something is not there’. 
The child ran away in the morning, but nobody missed her for hours. 


miss not used 


Miss is not used simply to say that somebody has not got something. 
In some of the villages they haven't got electricity. 
(NOT .. .-they-müiss-electrieity-) 
In a formal style, the verb or noun lack can be used to express this idea. 
... they lack electricity. 
I am sorry that lack of time prevents me from giving more details. 
missing 
Missing is often used as an adjective, meaning ‘lost’. 
When did you realise that the money was missing? 
The missing children were found at their aunt's house. 
We can use missing after a noun. This often happens in clauses beginning with 
there is. 
There's a page missing from this book. 
In an informal style, a structure with have ... missing is also possible. 
We've got some plates missing — do you think Alan's borrowed them? 
He had several teeth missing. 


modal auxiliary verbs: introduction 


What are modal auxiliary verbs? 


The verbs can, could, may, might, will, would, shall (mainly British English), 

should, must and ought are called 'modal auxiliary verbs'. They are used before 
the infinitives of other verbs, and add certain kinds of meaning connected with 
certainty, or with obligation and freedom to act (see next section). 


grammar 


Modal verbs have no -s in the third person singular. 
She may know his address. (Not She-mays-. . .) 


Questions, negatives, tags and short answers are made without do. 


Can you swim? (NoT Do-yott-can-swim) ~ Yes, I can 
He shouldn't be doing that, should he? (NoT ^ 2] » 
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After modal auxiliary verbs, we use the infinitive without to of other verbs. 
Ought is an exception — see 403. 

I must water the flowers. (Not Frnust-te-weater .. .) 
Progressive, perfect and passive infinitives are also possible (see 280). 

I may not be working tomorrow. 

She was so angry she could have killed him. 

The kitchen ought to be painted one of these days. 


Modal verbs do not have infinitives or participles (fo-7may, maying, mayed do 
not exist), and they do not normally have past forms (though would, could, 
should and might can sometimes be used as past tenses of will, can, shall and 
may). Other expressions are used when necessary. 
I'd like to be able to skate. (NoT .. .-te-ean-skate:) 
People really had to work hard in those days. (Nor People-really-musted 
work...) 


However, certain past ideas can be expressed by a modal verb followed by a 
perfect infinitive (have + past participle). 

You should have told me you were coming. 

I think I may have annoyed Aunt Mary. 
For details of these uses, see the entries on particular modal verbs. 


Modal verbs have contracted negative forms (can’t, won't etc) which are used 
in an informal style. (Shan't and mayn't are only used in British English; 
mayn't is very rare.) Will and would also have contracted affirmative forms 
CH, 'd). For details, see 143. Some modals have both ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ 
pronunciations. For details, see 616. 


There is quite often used as a preparatory subject with modal verbs, especially 
when these are followed by be (see 586). 
There may be rain later today. 


meanings 


We do not normally use modal verbs to say that situations definitely exist or 
that particular events have definitely happened. We use them, for example, to 
talk about things which we expect, which are or are not possible, which we 
think are necessary, which we want to happen, which we are not sure about, 
which tend to happen, or which have not happened. 

He may arrive any time. 

She could be in London or Paris or Tokyo — nobody knows. 

I can't swim. 

I think you ought to see a lawyer. 

We really must tidy up the garden. 

What would you do if you had a free year? 

Edinburgh can be very cold in winter. 

I think they should have consulted a doctor earlier. 

You might have told me Frances was ill. 


For further general information about the meanings of modal auxiliary verbs, see next section. 
For more detailed information, see the sections for each verb. 
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need and used to 


Need (see 366) and used to (see 604) are sometimes used in similar ways to 
modal verbs. 

You needn't wait for me. 

She used not to be so bad-tempered. 


modal auxiliary verbs: meanings 


two kinds of meaning 


Most of the meanings of modal verbs can be divided into two groups. One is to 
do with degrees of certainty: modal verbs can be used to say for instance that a 
situation is certain, probable, possible or impossible. The other is to do with 
obligation, freedom to act and similar ideas: modal verbs can be used to say 
that somebody is obliged to do something, that he/she is able to do something, 
that there is nothing to stop something happening, that it would be better if 
something happened (or did not), or that something is permitted or forbidden. 


degrees of certainty 


Modal verbs can express various degrees of certainty about facts, situations or 
events. 


a complete certainty (positive or negative): shall, will, must, can't 
I shall be away tomorrow. There's the phone. That'll be Tony. 
I shan't be late on Tuesday. Things will be all right. 
It won't rain this evening. You must be tired. 
That can't be John — he's in Dublin. 


b probability (deduction; saying that something is logical or normal): 
should, ought to 
She should / ought to be here soon. 
It shouldn't / oughtn't to be difficult to get there. 


c possibility (talking about the chances that something is true or will 
happen): may 
The water may not be warm enough to swim. 
We may be buying a new house. 


d weak possibility: might, could 
I might see you again — who knows? 
Things might not be as bad as they seem. 
We could all be millionaires one day. 


obligation and freedom to act 


Modal verbs can express various aspects of obligation and freedom. (These 
uses of modal verbs are very important in the polite expression of requests, 
suggestions, invitations and instructions.) 


a strong obligation: must, will, need 
Students must register in the first week of term. 
All sales staff will arrive for work by 8.40 a.m. 
Need 1 get a visa for Hungary? b 
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b prohibition: must not, may not, cannot 
Students must not use the staff car park. 
Books may not be taken out of the library. 
You can't come in here. 


c weak obligation; recommendation: should, ought to, might, shall 
(in questions) 
You should try to work harder. You might see what John thinks. 
She really ought to wash her hair. What shall we do? 


d willingness, volunteering, resolving, insisting and offering: will, shall 
(in questions) 
If you will come this way ... 
I'll pay for the drinks. She will keep interrupting 
people. 
I'll definitely work harder next term. Shall I give you a hand? 


e permission: can, could, may, might 
You can use the car if you like. 
Could I talk to you for a minute? 
May we use the phone? 
Do you think I might take a break now? 


f absence of obligation: needn't 
You needn't work this Saturday. 


g ability: can, could 
She can speak six languages. 
Anybody who wants to can join the club. 
These roses can grow anywhere. 
When I was a baby I could put my foot in my mouth. 
You could get to my old school by bus, but not by train. 


speaker's and hearer's point of view 


Obligation, permission etc are usually seen from the speaker's point of view in 
statements and the hearer's in questions. Compare: 
- You must go and see Ann. (I think it is necessary.) 
Must you go and see Ann? (Do you think it is necessary?) 
— You can borrow my car. (I give permission.) 
Can I borrow your car? (Will you give permission?) 


forms in indirect speech, after if etc 


Instead of can, will, shall and may, we use could, would, should and might to 
express the same meanings in past indirect speech, (see 275), in some 
sentences after if (see 258), and in 'future in the past' sentences (see 221). 

I knew it couldn't be John. 

I told you you wouldn't be ready in time. 

If you stopped criticising, I might get some work done. 

I should be grateful if you would let me know your decision as soon 

as possible. 
They knelt in front of the child who would one day rule all England. 
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other meanings 


Besides the meanings discussed in paragraphs 2 and 3, will and would are 
used to talk about habitual behaviour or activity (see 629, 633). 

Most evenings he'll just sit in front of the TV and go to sleep. 

When we were kids, my mum would take us out on bikes all round the 

countryside. 

Used to + infinitive (see 604) is similar to a modal verb structure in some ways. 
It is used to talk about habitual behaviour or activity and (unlike would) 
habitual states. 

I used to play a lot of tennis when I was younger. 

The grass used to look greener when I was a child. 


DO E zr was CO 
5 


subject-independence 


An interesting, rather complicated point about modal verbs is that their 
meaning usually ‘spreads over’ a whole clause. This means that one can 
change a modal structure from active to passive, for example, without 
affecting the meaning very much. Compare: 
- A child could understand his theory. 

His theory could be understood by a child. 
— You mustn't put adverbs between the verb and the object. 

Adverbs mustn't be put between the verb and the object. 
- Dogs may chase cats. 

Cats may get chased by dogs. 
With most other verbs that are followed by infinitives, their meaning is 
attached to the subject, so that a change from active to passive changes the 
sense of the sentence completely. Compare: 
- Dogs like to chase cats. 

Cats like to be chased by dogs. (different and — of course — untrue) 
— Pete wants to phone Ann. 

Ann wants to be phoned by Pete. (not the same meaning) 


For more details of the use of the various modal verbs, see the entries for each verb. 


more 


more + noun 


We can use more before a noun phrase as a determiner (see 154). We do not 
generally use of when there is no other determiner (e.g. article or possessive). 
We need more time. (NoT . ..-more-of-time:) 
More university students are having to borrow money these days. 
However, more of is used directly before personal and geographical names. 
It would be nice to see more of Ray and Barbara. 
Five hundred years ago, much more of Britain was covered with trees. p 
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more of + determiner/pronoun 


Before determiners (e.g. a, the, my, this) and pronouns, we use more of. 
Three more of the missing climbers have been found. 
Could 1 have some more of that smoked fish? 
I don't think any more of them want to come. 


more without a noun 


We can drop a noun after more if the meaning is clear. 
I'd like some more, please. 


one more etc 


Note the structure one more, two more etc + noun phrase. 
There's just one more river to cross. 


more as an adverb 


More can also be used as an adverb. 
I couldn't agree more. 

More and more is used to talk about continual increase. 
I hate this job more and more as the years go by. 


comparative structures 


More is used to make the comparative forms of longer adjectives and most 
adverbs (see 137-138). 
As you get older you get more tolerant. Please drive more slowly. 


For no more, not any morellonger, see 379. 
For far more, much more, many more etc, see 140. 


most 


most (= ‘the majority of’) without of 


Most can mean ‘the majority of. We do not use the before most with this 
meaning. 

Most children like ice cream. (Nort The-most-children-. . .) 
We do not generally use of after most when there is no other determiner 
(e.g. article or possessive). 

Most cheese is made from cow's milk. (Not Mest-ef-eheese-. . . 

Most Swiss people understand French. (NoT on ep 
However, most of is used directly before personal and geographical names. 

I've read most of Shakespeare. 

The Romans conquered most of England. 


most of + determiner/pronoun 


Before determiners (e.g. a, the, my, this) and pronouns, we use most of. 
Most of the people here know each other. 
Most of my friends live abroad. (Not Moest-my-friends-. . .) 
Most of us thought he was wrong. 
He's eaten two pizzas and most of a cold chicken. 
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most without a noun 


We can drop a noun after most if the meaning is clear. 
Some people had difficulty with the lecture, but most understood. 


the most (= "more than any other/others') with nouns 


In comparisons (when most means ‘more than any other/others’) it is 
normally used with the before nouns. 

Susan found the most blackberries. 
The is sometimes dropped in an informal style. 

Who earns (the) most money in your family? 


(the) most as an adverb 


(The) most can also be used as an adverb. The is often dropped in an informal 
style. 

They all talk a lot, but your little girl talks (the) most. 

The truth hurts most. 


superlative adjectives and adverbs 


(The) most is used to make the superlative forms of longer adjectives and most 
adverbs (see 137-138). 

I wasn't as clever as the others, but I was the most beautiful. 

I work most efficiently in the early morning. 


most meaning 'very' 


Most can be used before adjectives to mean 'very' in evaluating expressions, 
especially in a formal style. 
That is most kind of you. Thank you for a most interesting afternoon. 
The experience was most distressing. 


mostly 


Mostly means 'in most (but not all) cases'. Compare: 
Your little girl talks the most. (NOT . . .-talks-mostly) 
She mostly talks about her friends. 


much and many 


the difference 


Much is used with singular (uncountable) nouns; many is used with plurals. 
I haven't got much time. I don't know many of your friends. 


much/many + noun: without of 


We do not generally use of after much/many when there is no other determiner 
(e.g. article or possessive). 

She didn't eat much breakfast. (Not . . .-mtteh-of-breakfast-) 

There aren't many large glasses left. (Not .. .-many-of large-glasses-left-) 


However, much of is used directly before personal and geographical names. 
I’ve seen too much of Howard recently. Not much of Denmark is hilly. 
» 
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much/many of + determiner + noun 


Before determiners (e.g. a, the, my, this) and pronouns, we use much of and 
many of. 

You can't see much of a country in a week. 

How much of the house do you want to paint this year? 

I won't pass the exam: I've missed too many of my lessons. 

How many of you are there? 


much/many without a noun 


We can drop a noun after much or many, if the meaning is clear. 
You haven't eaten much. 
Did you find any mushrooms? ~ Not many. 
Note that much and many are only used like this when a noun has been 
dropped. 
There wasn't much (food). sur Nor The-food-wasn't-much. (Because you 
couldn't say The food-wasn't- much food.) 


Many is not usually used alone to mean ‘many people’. 
Many people think it's time for a change. 
(More natural than Many think...) 


not used in affirmative clauses 


In an informal style, we use much and many mostly in questions and negative 
clauses. In most affirmative clauses they are unusual (especially much); other 
words and expressions are used instead. 
How much money have you got? ~ I've got plenty. (Not Pve-got-mueh.) 
He's got lots of men friends, but he doesn't know many women. 
(More natural than He's got many men friends . . .) 
Did you buy any clothes? ~ Yes, lots. (Not Yes,-many.) 
In a formal style, much and many are more common in affirmative clauses. 
Much has been written about unemployment. In the opinion of many 
economists, ... 
Far and long (= a long time) are also used mostly in questions and negative 
clauses. See 200 and 330. 


after so, as, and too 


So much/many, as much/many and too much/many are quite natural in 
affirmative clauses. 

There was so much traffic that it took me an hour to get home. 

I play as much tennis as I can. You make too many mistakes. 


much as adverb 


We can use much as an adverb in questions and negative clauses. 

Do you work much at weekends? I don't travel much these days. 

We can also use much before comparative adjectives and adverbs, in 
affirmative clauses as well as questions and negatives. 

She's much older than her brother. 1 don't drive much faster than you. 
Much can be used before some verbs expressing enjoyment, preference and 
similar ideas, in affirmative clauses as well as questions and negatives, 
especially in a formal style. 
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I much appreciate your help. 

We much prefer the country to the town. 

I didn’t much enjoy the concert. 
Very much can be used in affirmative clauses as an adverb, but not usually 
before a noun. Compare: 

I very much like your new hairstyle. (adverb) 

Thank you very much. (adverb) 

There's a whole lot of water coming under ~ door. (before noun) 


(NoT Fhere's-very-much-water-coming... 


For much and very with past participles (e.g. much/very amused), see 410.4. 


must (1): introduction 


grammar 
Must is a modal auxiliary verb (see 353—354). 


There is no -s in the third person singular. 
He must start coming on time. (NoT He-mists-. . .) 


Questions and negatives are made without do. 
Must you go? (Nor De-yeu-must-go?) 
You mustn't worry. (NOT Yet-dont-mustaworry.) 


After must, we use the infinitive without to of other verbs. 
I must write to my mother. (NOT 1-must-to-write-. . .) 


Must has no infinitive or participles (fo-;must, musting, musted do not exist), 
and it has no past tense. When necessary, we express similar meanings with 
other words, for example forms of have to (see 239). 

It's annoying to have to get up early on Sundays. (NOT . . .-te-must-get-up-. . .) 

He'll have to start coming on time. (NOT He'Hl-mist-. . .) 

She's always had to work hard. (NoT She's-always-musted-. . .) 

We had to cut short our holiday because my mother was ill. (Not We- 

musted-. . .) 


Some ideas about the past can be expressed by must have + past participle 
(see 359.4). 

I can't find my keys. I must have left them at home. 
Must can also be used with a past sense in indirect speech. 

Everybody told me I must stop worrying. 


There is a contracted negative mustn't (/‘masnt/). Must has two 
pronunciations: a ‘strong’ pronunciation /mast/ and a ‘weak’ pronunciation 
/m(a)st/. The weak pronunciation is used in most cases (see 616). 


meanings 


Must is used mostly to express the deduction or conclusion that something is 
certain (see 359), and (less often in American English) to talk about necessity 
and obligation (see 360). > 
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You must be Anna's sister — you look just like her. 
You really must get your hair cut. 


For differences between must and have (got) to, see 361. 
For the difference between must and should, see 520. 


must (2): deduction 
(concluding that something is certain) 


statements: Mary must have a problem 


Must can be used to express the deduction or conclusion that something is 
certain or highly probable: it is normal or logical, there are excellent reasons 
for believing it, or it is the only possible explanation for what is happening. 
If A is bigger than B, and B is bigger than C, then A must be bigger than C. 
I'm in love. ~ You must be very happy. 
Mary must have a problem — she keeps crying. 
There's the doorbell. It must be Roger. 


negatives: /t can't be the postman 


Must is not often used to express certainty in negative clauses. We normally 
use cannot/can't to say that something is certainly not the case, because it is 
logically or practically impossible, or extremely improbable. 
If A is bigger than B, and B is bigger than C, then C can't be bigger than A. 
It can't be the postman at the door. It's only seven o'clock. (Nor ft-mustm't-be 
ias) 
She's not answering the phone. She can't be at home. 
However, mustn't is used in question tags (see 487-488) after must. 
Jt must be nice to be a cat, mustn't it? (NOT .. -ean t-t?) 
And must not is occasionally used, especially in American English, to say that 
there is evidence that something is not the case (see 361.4) 


need not / does not have to 


Need not / needn't is used (especially in British English) to say that something 
is not necessarily so; does not have to can also be used. Must not is not used in 
this sense. 
Look at those tracks. That must be a dog. -- It needn't be — it could be a fox. 
(or... It doesn't have to be...) (NOT ...-Jt-mustm't-be-. ..) 


That must have been nice 


We can use must have 4 past participle to express certainty about the past. 
We went to Rome last month. ~ That must have been nice. 
A woman phoned while you were out. ~ It must have been Kate. 

Can is used in questions and negatives. 
Where can John have put the matches? He can't have thrown them away. 


indirect speech 


Must can be used after a past reporting verb as if it were a past tense. 
I felt there must be something wrong. 
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must and should 


Should can be used as a weaker form of must (see 520). Compare: 
Ann must be at home by now. (= 1 think she's certainly at home.) 
Ann should be at home by now. (= 1 think she's very probably at home.) 


must (3): necessity and obligation 


The following explanations apply particularly to British English. Americans 
often use have (got) to where British people use must (see 361). However, this 
use of have (got) to is becoming more common in British English under 
American influence. 


statements: / really must stop smoking 


In affirmative statements, we can use must to say what is necessary, and to 
give strong advice and orders to ourselves or other people. 
Plants must get enough light and water if they are to grow properly. 
British industry must improve its productivity. 
I really must stop smoking. 
You must be here before eight o'clock tomorrow. 
Must is common in emphatic invitations. 
You really must come and see us soon. 


questions: Must l ...? 


In questions, we use must to ask about what the hearer thinks is necessary. 
Must I clean all the rooms? 
Why must you always leave the door open? 


negatives: You mustn't/can't ... 


We use must not / mustn't to say that it is wrong to do things, or to tell people 
not to do things. Can't is also possible. 

The government mustn't/can't expect people to work for no money. 

You mustn't/can't open this parcel until Christmas Day. 


mustn't and needn't / don't have to 


Mustn't is not used to say that things are unnecessary. This idea is expressed 
by needn't, don't need to (see 366) or don't have to. 
You needn't work tomorrow if you don't want to. on You don't have to 
work ... (NOT You-mustmt-. . .-if-you-don't-want-to-) 
die don't need to get a visa to go to Scotland. on You don't have to get a 


. (Nor You-mustn't-get-a-visa-to-go-to-Scotland.) 
past eae and obligation 


Must is not normally used to talk about past obligation (except in indirect 
speech - see below). This is because must is used mainly to influence people's : 
behaviour - for example through orders or advice - and one cannot do this in 
the past. Had to is used to talk about obligation that existed in the past. 

I had to cycle three miles to school when I was a child. 

My parents had to work very hard to build up their business. » 
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indirect speech 


Must can be used after a past reporting verb as if it were a past tense. 
The doctor said that I must stop smoking. 

Obligation can also be reported with had to and would have to. 
The doctor said that I had to / would have to stop smoking. 


must and should 


Should can be used as a weaker form of must (see 520). Compare: 
That carpet must be cleaned. (= It is absolutely necessary.) 
That carpet should be cleaned. (= It would be a good idea.) 


must (4): advanced points 


must and have to 


In statements about obligation with must the obligation most often comes 
from the speaker (and in questions, from the hearer). To talk about an 
obligation that comes from 'outside' (for instance a regulation, or an order 
from somebody else), we usually prefer have to. Compare: 
— I must do some more work; I want to pass my exam. 
In my job I have to work from nine to five. (More natural than ... I must 
work from nine to five.) 
- We must go to New York soon and see your mother. 
My wife's an interpreter: she often has to go to New York. (More natural than 
... She must often go to New York.) 
— I must stop smoking. (I want to.) 
I've got to stop smoking. (Doctor's orders.) 
— This is a terrible party. We really must go home. 
This is a lovely party, but we've got to go home because of the baby-sitter. 
— I've got bad toothache. I must make an appointment with the dentist. 
I can't come to work tomorrow morning because I’ve got to see the dentist. 
— You really must go to church next Sunday — you haven't been for ages. (1 am 
telling you to.) 
Catholics have to go to church on Sundays. (Their religion tells them to.) 
- Must you wear dirty old jeans all the time? (Is it personally important 
for you?) 
Do you have to wear a tie at work? (Is there a regulation?) 
Have to can also be used to talk about obligation coming from the speaker or 
hearer, in the same way as must. This is normal in American English (which 
uses must less often in this sense), and is becoming very common in British 
English. 
I really have to stop smoking. (on I really must .. .) 
Do I have to clean all the rooms? (or Must I .. .?) 


For have to and have got to, see 239. 


future obligation: will have to, have (got) to and must 


Will have to is used to talk about future obligation (will must is impossible — 
see 358); but have (got) to is preferred when arrangements for the future have 
already been made. Compare: 
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When you leave school you'll have to find a job. 
I’ve got to go for a job interview tomorrow. 
Going to have to is also possible. 
We're going to have to repair that window. 
Must can be used to give orders or instructions for the future. 
You can borrow my car, but you must bring it back before ten. 
Will have to can be used to 'distance' the instructions (see 436), making them 
sound less like direct orders from the speaker. 
You can borrow my car, but you'll have to bring it back before ten. 
Will need to can be used in the same way (see 366.4). 


talking about the past: had to ... and must have... 


Had to is used to talk about past obligation. Must have * past participle is used 
to express certainty about the past (see 359.4). Compare: 
Edna isn't in her office. She had to go home. 
(= It was necessary for her to go home.) 
Edna isn't in her office. She must have gone home. 
(= It seems certain that she has gone home.) 


a British-American difference: can't and must not 


In American English, must not is often used when something is not logically 
impossible, but when there is strong evidence for believing that it is not the 
case. Compare: 
— He only left the office five minutes ago. He can't be home yet. (It's logically 
impossible that he's home.) 
She's not answering the doorbell. She must not be at home. (It’s not logically 
impossible that she's home, but it seems pretty certain that she isn't.) 
— The restaurant can't be open — the door's locked. 
That restaurant must not be any good - it's always empty. 
In British English, can't is normal for both meanings (though some people use 
must not for the 'seems pretty certain' meaning). Compare: 
She walked past without saying ‘Hello’. She must not have seen you. 
(AmE; some British speakers.) 
She walked past without saying ‘Hello’. She can't have seen you. 
(most British speakers.) 
Note that the contracted form mustn't is rare in AmE. 


names: Florence, Homer etc 
cities l 
The names of cities are often different in different languages ~ for example the 
capital of Denmark, Kebenhavn, is called Kopenhagen in German, Copenhague 
in French, and Copenhagen in Italian and English. Some examples of English 
names for cities: 
The Hague, Brussels, Antwerp, Hanover, Cologne, Munich, Vienna, Lyons 
(now more usually Lyon), Marseilles (now more usually Marseille), Milan, 
Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, Padua, Genoa, Leghorn (now more usually 


Livorno), Turin, Geneva, Seville, Lisbon, Athens, Thessalonica, Prague, 
Warsaw, Belgrade, Moscow, St Petersburg, Bucharest, Beirut, Damascus, » 
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Jerusalem, Peking (now usually Beijing), Bombay (now usually Mumbai), 
Calcutta (now usually Kolkata). 


classical names 


The same is true of many classical Greek and Roman names. Some examples: 
Homer, Aeschylus, Livy, Horace, Ovid, Virgil, Aesop, Aristotle, Euclid, 
Sophocles, Mercury, Jupiter, Helen, Troy, Odysseus 


artists 

The Italian artists Raffaello Sanzio and Tiziano are called Raphael and Titian in 
English. 

countries 


The names of countries, of course, also differ from one language to another 
(e.g. Deutschland, Nemecko, Allemagne, Germany). English versions are not 
listed here, as they are well known and can easily be found in any dictionary if 
needed. 


names and titles: Peter; Mr Lewis 


Names and titles are used both when talking about people and when talking to 
them. There are some differences. 


talking about people 
When we talk about people we can name them in four ways. 


a first name 


We use first names mostly informally, for relatives, friends and children. 
Where's Peter? He said he'd be here at three. 
How's Maud getting on at school? 


b first name + surname 


This is neutral - neither particularly formal nor particularly informal. 
Isn't that Peter Connolly the actor? 
We're going on holiday with Mary and Daniel Sinclair. 


c title (Mr, Mrs etc) + surname 


This is more formal. We talk like this about people we do not know, or when 
we want to show respect or be polite. 
Can I speak to Mr Lewis, please? 
We've got a new teacher called Mrs Campbell. 
Ask Miss Andrews to come in, please. 
There's a Ms Sanders on the phone. 
Note that it is less usual to talk about people by using title + first name 
* surname (e.g. Mr John Parker). 


d surname only 


We often use just the surname to talk about men (and occasionally women) in 
public life — politicians, sports personalities, writers and so on. 
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Do you think Roberts would make a good President? 

The 5,000 metres was won by Jones. 

I don't think Eliot is a very good dramatist. 

Thatcher was the first British woman Prime Minister. 
Surnames alone are sometimes used for employees (especially male 
employees), and by members of groups (especially all-male groups like 
soldiers, schoolboys, team members) when they refer to each other. 

Tell Patterson to come and see me at once. 

Let's put Billows in goal and move Carter up. 


talking to people 
When we talk to people we generally name them in one of two ways. 


a first name 


This is informal, used for example to relatives, friends and children. 
Hello, Pamela. How are you? 


b title + surname 


This is more formal or respectful. 

Good morning, Miss Williamson. 

Note that we do not usually use both the first name and the surname of a 
person that we are talking to. It would be unusual to say ‘Hello, Peter 
Matthews’, for example. 

Members of all-male groups sometimes address each other by their surnames 
alone (e.g. ‘Hello, Smith), but this is unusual in modern English. 

Mr, Mrs and Ms are not generally used alone. 

Excuse me. Can you tell me the time? (NoT Exeuse-me-Mr or Exeuse-me.-Mrs.) 
Doctor can be used alone to talk to medical doctors whom one is consulting, 
but not usually in other cases. 

Doctor, I've got this pain in my elbow. 

Sir and madam are used in Britain mostly by people in service occupations 
(e.g. shop assistants). Some employees call their male employers sir, and some 
schoolchildren call their teachers sir or miss. Dear Sir and Dear Madam axe 
common ways of beginning letters to strangers (see 146) — note the capital 
letters. In other situations sir and madam are unusual in British English. 

Excuse me. Can you tell me the time? (Nor Exeuse-me;sir-. .. ) 

In American English, sir and ma'am are less formal than in British English, and 
are quite often used (especially in the South and West) when addressing 
people. 


notes on titles 


Note the pronunciations of the titles Mr, Mrs and Ms (used before names): 
Mr /‘mista(r)/ Mrs ['misiz/ Ms [miz/ or /mez/ 

Mr (= Mister) is not normally written in full, and the other two cannot be. 
Like Mr, Ms does not show whether somebody is married or not. It is often 
used, especially in writing, to talk about or address women when one does not 
know (or has no reason to say) whether they are married. Many women also 
choose to use Ms before their own names in preference to Mrs or Miss. Ms is a 
relatively new title: it has been in common use in Britain since the 1970s, and a 
little longer in the United States. > 
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Dr (= Doctor) is used as a title for medical and other doctors (but see 
paragraph 2 for its use). 

Professor does not mean 'teacher'; it is used only for heads of university 
departments and some other very senior university teachers. 

Note that we do not normally combine two titles such as Prof Dr or Mrs Dr. 


For ways of addressing people in letters, see 146. 
For ways of introducing people, see 545.1. 
For full stops with abbreviated titles and initials, see 2. 


nationalities, countries and regions 


introduction 


In order to refer to a nation or region and its affairs it is usually necessary to 
know four words: 
e the name of the country or region 

Denmark, Japan, France, Catalonia 
e the adjective 

Danish, Japanese, French, Catalan 
e the singular noun used for a person from the country 

a Dane, a Japanese, a Frenchman! woman, a Catalan 
e the plural expression the... used for the population as a whole 

the Danes, the Japanese, the French, the Catalans 
Usually the singular noun is the same as the adjective (e.g. Greek, Mexican). 
The plural expression is usually the same as the adjective + -s (e.g. the Greeks, 
the Mexicans); words ending in -ese, and Swiss, have no -s (e.g. the Japanese; 
the Swiss). See paragraph 2 below for more examples. 
However, there are a number of exceptions. Some of these are listed in 
paragraph 3. 
All words of this kind (including adjectives) begin with capital letters. 

American literature (Nor ameriean-iterature) 
The name of a national language is often the same as the national adjective. 
Danish is difficult to pronounce. Do you speak Japanese? 


Examples 


Country/region Adjective Person Population 


America American an American the Americans 
(The United States) 

Belgium Belgian a Belgian the Belgians 

Brazil Brazilian a Brazilian the Brazilians 

Europe European a European the Europeans 


Italy Italian an Italian the Italians 
Kenya Kenyan a Kenyan the Kenyans 
Morocco Moroccan a Moroccan the Moroccans 
Norway Norwegian a Norwegian the Norwegians 
Palestine Palestinian a Palestinian the Palestinians 
Russia Russian a Russian the Russians 
Tyrol Tyrolean a Tyrolean the Tyroleans 
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Country/region Adjective Person Population 


Greece Greek a Greek the Greeks 
Iraq Iraqi an Iraqi the Iraqis 
Israel Israeli an Israeli the Israelis 
Thailand Thai a Thai the Thais 


China Chinese a Chinese the Chinese 
Congo Congolese aCongolese the Congolese 
Portugal Portuguese a Portuguese the Portuguese 
Switzerland Swiss a Swiss the Swiss 


3 exceptions 


Country/region Adjective Person Population 


Britain British a British person (Briton) the British 
England English an Englishwoman/man the English 
France French a Frenchman/woman the French 
Ireland Irish an Irishwoman/man the Irish 
Spain Spanish a Spaniard the Spanish 
The Netherlands/ Dutch a Dutchwoman/man the Dutch 
Holland 
Wales Welsh a Welshman/woman the Welsh 
Denmark Danish a Dane the Danes 
Finland Finnish a Finn the Finns 
Poland Polish a Pole the Poles 
Scotland Scottish, a Scot the Scots 
Scotch 
Sweden Swedish a Swede the Swedes 
Turkey Turkish a Turk the Turks 


Notes 


a Scottish is the usual word for the people and culture of Scotland; Scotch is used 
for whisky. 


b The word Briton is unusual except in newspaper headlines - for example Two 
BRITONS KILLED IN AIR CRASH. Brit is sometimes used informally. 


c English is not the same as British, and is not used for Scottish, Welsh or Irish 
people (see 114). 


d Although Arnerican is the normal English word for United States citizens and 
affairs, people from other parts of the American continent may object to this 
use, and some people avoid it for this reason. > 
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Arabic is used for the language spoken in Arab countries; in other cases, the 
normal adjective is Arab. Arabian is used in a few fixed expressions and place 
names (e.g. Saudi Arabian, the Arabian Sea). 


Note the pronunciation of words like Jrishman/men, Dutchman/men: the 
singular is the same as the plural (/'arr1rfmen, 'datfmen/). 


near (to) 


Near can be used as a preposition. Near to is also possible with the same 
meaning, but is less common. 

We live near (to) the station. 

I put my bag down near (to) the door. She was near (to) despair. 
Near (to) can be followed by an -ing form. 

I came very near (to) hitting him. 


For -ing forms after to, see 298.2. 
For the difference between nearest and next, see 375. 


need 


ordinary verb: Everybody needs to rest 


Need most often has ordinary verb forms: the third person singular has -s, and 
questions and negatives are made with do. Need is usually followed by an 
infinitive with to. 

Everybody needs to rest sometimes. 

Do we need to reserve seats on the train? 


modal auxiliary forms: he needn't, need 1? 


Need can also have the same present-tense forms as modal auxiliary verbs: the 
third person singular has no -s, and questions and negatives are made without 
do. In this case, need is normally followed by an infinitive without to. 

She needn't reserve a seat — there'll be plenty of room. 
These forms are used mainly in negative sentences (needn't); but they are also 
possible in questions, after if, and in other ‘non-affirmative’ structures (see 381). 

You needn't fill in a form. Need I fill in a form? 

I wonder if I need fill in a form. 

This is the only form you need fill in. 

(BUT NOT Yet-need-fillL-in-a-form.) 

These forms are more common in BrE; in AmE have to / don’t have to are 
preferred. 


needn't, need 1?: immediate necessity 


These modal forms of need normally refer to immediate necessity. They are 
often used to ask for or give permission - usually permission not to do 
something. They are not used to talk about habitual, general necessity. 
Compare: 
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It's OK — You needn't / don't need to pay for that phone call. 
You don't need to pay for emergency calls in most countries. (Nor You 


needr't-pay-. . -in-mest-countries:) 
4 talking about the future 


Present tense forms of need are used when making decisions about the future. 
Need I come in tomorrow? 
Tell her she doesn't need to work tonight. 
Will need to... can be used to talk about future obligation, and give advice for 
the future. It can make orders and instructions sound less direct. 
We'll need to repair the roof next year. 
You'll need to start work soon if you want to pass your exams. 
You'll need to fill in this form before you see the Inspector. 


For similar uses of have to, see 239.3. 


5  need...ing: The sofa needs cleaning 


After need an -ing form can be used with the same meaning as a passive 
infinitive, especially in BrE. 


That sofa needs cleaning again. (= ... needs to be cleaned ...) 
A structure with object + ...ing or past participle is also possible in some 
cases. 


You need your head examining. (BrE) (or... examined.) 


6 need not have ... 


If we say that somebody need not have done something, we mean that he or 
she did it, but that it was unnecessary - a waste of time. 
You needn't have woken me up. I don't have to go to work today. 
I needn't have cooked so much food. Nobody was hungry. 
On the other hand, if we say that somebody did not need to do something, we 
are simply saying that it was not necessary (whether or not it was done). 
Compare: 
I needn't have watered the flowers. Just after I finished it started raining. 
It started raining, so I didn't need to water the flowers. 
Need never have... is a more emphatic version of need not have . ... 
I need never have packed all that suncream - it rained every day. 


7 need not and must not 


Need not or do not need to is used to say that there is no obligation; must not is 
used to say that there is an obligation not to do something. Compare: 
You needn't tell Jennifer — she already knows. 
You mustn't tell Margaret — I don't want her to know. 
Need not is also sometimes used to say that something is not necessarily true. 
She looks quite ill. I’m sure it's flu. ~ It needn't be — maybe she's just 
over-tired. 


For there is no need to ..., see 587.2. 
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367 negative structures (1): basic rules 


1 negative verb forms: auxiliary not 


We make negative verb forms by putting not after an auxiliary verb. 
We have not forgotten you. It was not raining. She can't swim. 
Do is normally used if there is no other auxiliary verb. 
I like the salad, but I don't like the soup. (Not Hike-not-the-soup.) 
Do is followed by the infinitive without to. 
I didn't think. (Not I-didrt-to-think, F-didn't-thinking or Fdidn't-theught.) 
Do is not used with another auxiliary verb. 
You mustn't worry. (NOT Yot-don't-must-worry.) 


Do is not normally used with be (even when be is not auxiliary). 


The supper isn't ready. (NOT The-supper-doesn't-be-ready.) 


For negative forms of have, dare, need and used, see the entries on these verbs. 
For the dialect form ain't, see 143.4. 

For negatives without do in older English (e.g. / like him not), see 392. 

For negative subjunctives (e.g. [t's important that he not be disturbed), see 567.2. 


2 imperatives: Don't worry 


Negative imperatives are made with do not / "aide + infinitive (see 268). 
Do not expect quick results. (Nor Expeet-not-... 
Don't worry — I'll look after you. (Not ies MM 

Do not / don't is also used to make the negative Vid ats of be. 
Don't be rude. 


3 infinitives and -ing forms: It's important not to worry 


We put not before infinitives and -ing forms. Do is not used. 


It's important not to worry. (NOT ...-to-den't-worry.) 
The best thing about a holiday is not working. 


4 other parts of a clause: not his wife, not before six 


We can put not with other parts of a clause, not only a verb. 

Ask Jake, not his wife. Come early, but not before six. 

It's working, but not properly. 
We do not usually begin a sentence with not + subject. Instead, we use a 
structure with it. 

It was not George that came, but his brother. (Not Net-George-eame-. . .) 


For the difference between not and no with nouns, see 382. 


5 other negative words: never, seldom etc 


Other words besides riot can make a clause negative. Compare: 
He's not at home. He's never at home. 
He's seldom / rarely / hardly ever at home. 
We do not normally use the auxiliary do with these other words. Compare: 
He doesn't work. 
He never works. (Nov He-does-never-work.) 
He seldom / rarely / hardly ever works. 
However, do can be used for emphasis or contrast. 
I never did like her. 
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question tags: You don't ..., do you? 


After negative clauses, question tags (see 487—488) are not negative. 
You don't work on Sundays, do you? 
You seldom work on Saturdays, do you? (NoT Yot-seldom-work-en 


Saturdays donr tyon?) 
She never smiled, did she? 
The same thing happens after clauses with little and few (see 329). 
There's little point in doing anything about it, is there? (NOT . . .-tsre‘t- there?) 
He has few reasons for staying, has he? 


'non-affirmative' words: any etc 


We do not usually use some, somebody etc in negative clauses. Instead, we use 
the 'non-affirmative' words any, anybody etc. (see 381). Compare: 
I've found some mushrooms. I haven't found any mushrooms. 


negative structures (2): negative questions 


structure 


Contracted and uncontracted negative questions have different word order. 
(Uncontracted negative questions are usually formal.) 
auxiliary verb + n't + subject 
Doesn't she understand? 
Why haven't you booked your holiday yet? 
auxiliary verb + subject + not 


Does she not understand? 
Why have you not booked your holiday yet? 
Non-auxiliary have and be go in the same position as auxiliary verbs. 
Hasn't she any friends to help her? Aren't you ready? 
Have they not at least a room to stay in? Is Mrs Allen not at home? 


two meanings 


Negative questions can have two different kinds of meaning. It is usually clear 
from the situation and context which kind of question is being asked. 


‘It’s true that . . ., isn't it?’ 
A negative question can ask for confirmation of a positive belief. In this case 
the question expects the answer Yes, and means ‘It’s true that ... , isn't it?’ 


Didn't you go and see Helen yesterday? How is she? 
(= I believe you went and saw Helen yesterday . . .) 

Expressions of opinion can be made less definite by expressing them as 
negative questions (so that they ask for agreement). 

Wouldn't it be better to switch the lights on? 
Negative questions of this kind are common in exclamations (see 195) and 
rhetorical questions (see 482). 

Jsn't it a lovely day! 

She's growing up to be a lovely person. ~ Yes, isn't she! 

Isn't the answer obvious? (= Of course the answer is obvious.) > 
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‘Is it true that... not ...?’ 


A negative question can also ask for confirmation of a negative belief. In this 
case the question expects the answer No, and means ‘Is it true that... not . . .?' 
Don't you feel well? (= Am I right in thinking you don't feel well?) 
OR, dear. Can't they come this evening? 
This kind of negative question can show that the speaker is surprised that 
something has not happened or is not happening. 
Hasn't the postman come yet? 
Didn't the alarm go off? I wonder what's wrong with it. 


polite requests, invitations, offers, complaints and criticisms 


Pressing invitations and offers often begin Won't you . ..? Wouldn't you . ..? or 
Why don't you ...? 
Won't you come in for a few minutes? 
Wouldn’t you like something to drink? 
Why don’t you come and spend the weekend with us? 
But in other cases we do not usually use negative questions to ask people to do 
things. This is done with ordinary questions, or with negative statement + 
question tag. 
Excuse me, can you help me for a moment? (ordinary question, used as a 
request) 
You can’t help me for a moment, can you? (negative statement + question 
tag, common in informal requests) 
BUT NOT : - 
Negative questions may be understood as complaints or criticisms. 
Can't you lend me your pen for a minute? (2 something like 'Are you too 
selfish to lend me .. .?") 
Don't you ever listen to what I say? 


yes and no 


In a reply to a negative question, Yes suggests an affirmative verb, and No 
suggests a negative verb. Compare: 
~ Haven't you written to Mary? ~ Yes. (= 1 have written to her.) 
Haven't you told her about us? ~ No. (= 1 haven't told her about us.) 
- Didn't the postman come this morning? ~ Yes, he did. 
Didn't he bring anything for me? ~ No, he didn't. 


negative structures (3): think, hope, seem etc 
l don't think... 


When we introduce negative ideas with think, believe, suppose, imagine and 
words with similar meanings, we usually make the first verb (think etc) 
negative, not the second. 
I don't think you've met my wife. 
(More natural than 7 think you haven't met my wife.) 
I don't believe she's at home. 
(More natural than / believe she isn't at home.) 
However, surprise is often expressed with I thought + negative. 
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Would you like a drink? ~I thought you'd never ask. 
Hello! I thought you weren't coming. 


I hope that... not... 


This does not happen with hope. 
I hope it doesn't rain. (Nor -don't-hope-it-rains.) 


short answers: / suppose not. 


In short answers, most of these verbs can be followed by not (see 539). 
Are we going to see Alan again? ~I believe/suppose/hope not. 

Another possible short answer construction is J don't ... so (see 539). 
Do you think it'll snow? ~I don't believe/suppose/think so. 

Hope is not used in this structure. 


I hope not. (Not F-dert-hope-so.) 


I don't think so is more common than / think not, which is rather formal. 


verbs followed by infinitives 


Many verbs can be followed by infinitives (see 282). In an informal style we 
often prefer to make the first verb negative rather than the infinitive, although 
this may not change the meaning at all. This happens, for example, with 
appear, seem, expect, happen, intend and want. 
Sibyl doesn't seem to like you. 
(Less formal than Sibyl seems not to like you.) 
I don't expect to see you before Monday. 
(More natural than / expect not to see you...) 
Angela and I were at the same university, but we never happened to meet. 
(Less formal than ... we happened never to meet.) 


I don't want to fail this exam. (Nor T-want-not-to fail. . . 


After I've finished this contract I never intend to teach jum 


negative structures (4): double negatives 


English and other languages 


In some languages, a negative word like nobody, nothing or never has to be 
used with a negative verb. In standard English, nobody, nothing, never etc are 
themselves enough to give a negative meaning, and not is unnecessary. 
I opened the door, but I could see nobody. (Not 1-eotdidn't-see-nobody.) 
Tell them nothing. (Nor Don't-tell-them-nothing.) 


Your suggestion will help neither of us. (NOT . . .-won't-help-neither-. . .) 
Nothing matters now — everything's finished. (NoT Nothing-doesm't- 
matter- . .) 


I've never understood what she wants. (Nor Hsaven't-never-understood-. . .) 


nobody and not anybody, etc 


Nobody, nothing, never etc are rather emphatic. We often prefer to use not 

anybody, not anything, not ever etc. Note that anybody, anything, ever etc are 
not themselves negative words (see 381) — they have to be used with not to give 
a negative meaning. > 
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I opened the door, but I couldn't see anybody. (NoT .. .-bietteould-see 
anybody.) 
Don't tell them anything. 
Your suggestion won't help either of us. 
At the beginning of a clause, only nobody, nothing etc are used. 


Nothing matters. (NoT Not-anything-matters.) 


Nowhere is safe. 


double and multiple negatives and their meaning 


Two or more negative words can be used in one clause, but then both words 
normally have their full meaning. Compare: 

Say nothing. (= Be silent.) 

Don't just say nothing. Tell us what the problem is. (= Don't be silent . . .) 
Multiple negatives are sometimes used instead of simple positive structures 
for special stylistic effects. This is rather literary; in spoken English it can seem 
unnatural or old-fashioned. 

Not a day passes when I don't regret not having studied music in my youth. 

(More natural: Every day I regret not having studied music when I was 
younger. OR I wish I had studied music when I was younger.) 


dialects 


In many British, American and other dialects, two or more negatives can be 
used with a single negative meaning. 
I ain't seen nobody. (Standard English: I haven't seen anybody.) 
I ain't never done nothing to nobody, and I ain't never got nothing from 
nobody no time. (American song by Bert Williams) 


For more information about ain't, see 143.4. 


two negative ideas: not... or / not... nor 


When not refers to two or more verbs, nouns, adjectives etc, we usually join 
them with or. 
He doesn't smoke or drink. (Nor He-doesrmt-smoke-nor-drink.) 
She wasn't angry or upset. 
It’s not on the table or in the cupboard. 
However, we can use nor after a pause, to separate and emphasise a second 
verb, adjective etc. 
Our main need is not food, nor money. It is education. (More emphatic than 
... food or money.) 
She didn't phone that day, nor the next day. (More emphatic than ... or the 
next day.) 
Note that neither cannot be used in this way. 


For the use of neither... nor to join two negative ideas (e.g. He neither smokes nor drinks}, 
see 373. 


... A don't think etc 


In informal speech, expressions like I don't think or I don't suppose are often 
added after negative statements. In this case, the extra negative makes no 
difference to the meaning of tbe statement. 
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She hasn't got much chance of passing the exam, I don't think. 
We won't be back before midnight, I don't suppose. 


7 extra negative in expressions of doubt 


371 


372 


In informal standard spoken English, a negative verb (without a negative 
meaning) is sometimes used after expressions of doubt or uncertainty. 
I shouldn't be surprised if they didn't get married soon. (= ... if they got 
married soon.) 
I wonder whether I oughtn’t to go and see a doctor — I'm feeling a bit funny. 
(=... whether I ought to...) 


negative structures (5): ambiguous sentences 


In a negative structure, not can refer to different parts of a sentence. Compare: 

Arthur didn't write to Sue yesterday — he phoned her. 

Arthur didn't write to Sue yesterday - he wrote to Ann. 

Arthur didn't write to Sue yesterday — he wrote this morning. 
The exact meaning is shown in speech by stress and intonation, and even in 
writing it is usually clear from the context and situation. However, confusions 
sometimes arise. They can usually be avoided by reorganising the sentence. 
Compare: 

The car crash didn't kill him. (Did he live, or did something else kill him?) 

It wasn't the car crash that killed him. (Only one possible meaning.) 
Negative sentences with because-clauses are often ambiguous. 

I didn't sing because Pam was there. 
This sentence could mean 'My reason for not singing was that Pam was there' 
or 'My reason for singing was not that Pam was there'. The first meaning could 
be shown clearly by putting the because-clause at the beginning. 

Because Pam was there, I didn't sing. 


neither (of): determiner 


neither 4. singular noun 
We use neither before a singular noun to mean 'not one and not the other 
(of two)’. 

Can you come on Monday or Tuesday? ~ I'm afraid neither day is possible. 


neither of + plural 


We use neither of before a determiner (for example the, my, these), and before a 
pronoun. The noun or pronoun is plural. 
Neither of my brothers can sing. (NoT Neither-my-brothers-ean-sing.) 
Neither of us saw it happen. 
After neither of + noun/pronoun, we use a singular verb in a formal style. 
Neither of my sisters is married. 
In an informal style, a plural verb is possible. 
Neither of my sisters are married. 


neither used alone 
We can use neither without a noun or pronoun, if the meaning is clear. > 
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neither ... nor 373 


Which one do you want? ~ Neither. 


pronunciation 


In British English, neither can be pronounced both /'na1óe(r)/ and 
['ni:0o(r)/. In American English, the usual pronunciation is /'ni:óer/. 


neither ... nor 


This structure is used to join two negative ideas. (It is the opposite of both... 
and.) It is usually rather formal. 

I neither smoke nor drink. (less formal: I don't smoke or drink.) 

The film was neither well made nor well acted. 
Sometimes more than two ideas are connected by neither ... nor. 

He neither smiled, spoke, nor looked at me. 
Neither cannot begin a complete clause in this structure. 

He neither smiled ... nor... (Bur Not Neither-he-smiled-. . .) 
When singular subjects are connected by neither ... nor, the verb is normally 
singular, but it can be plural in a less formal style. 

Neither James nor Virginia was at home. (normal) 

Neither James nor Virginia were at home. (less formal) 


See also both ... and (111) and either... or (175). 
For not... or and not... nor, see 370.5. 


neither, nor and not ... either 


neither and nor 


We can use neither and nor as adverbs to mean 'also not'. Neither and nor 
come at the beginning of a clause, and are followed by inverted word order 
(see 302-303): auxiliary verb subject. 

I can't swim. ~ Neither/nor can I. (Not -also-ean't.) 

Ruth didn't turn up, and neither! nor did Kate. (Not .. -and-Kate-didn'ttoo:) 
In American English, nor is not normally used after and. 


not either 


We can also use not... either with the same meaning and normal word order. 
I can't swim. ~I can't either. 
Ruth didn't turn up, and Kate didn't either. 
In very informal speech, me neither (and occasionally me either, especially in 
AmE) can be used instead of 1 . . .n't either. 
I can't swim. ~ Me neither. 


one negative 


Only one negative word (not or neither) is necessary to give a negative 
meaning. 
Neither did Kate on Kate didn't either. (Nor Neither-didn't-Kate or Kate 
lidn: isher) 
For the pronunciation of neither, see 372. For neither . . . nor, see 373. 
For other uses of either, see 174-175. For not... or and not... nor, see 370-375. 


For so am 1, so do 1 etc, see 541. 
For the difference between too/also and either in negative sentences, see 47. 
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next and the next; nearest 


next week, month etc; the next week, month etc 


Next week, month etc (without the) is the week, month etc just after this one. If 
I am speaking in July, next month is August; in 2006, next year is 2007. 
The next week, month etc is the period of seven/thirty/etc days starting at the 
moment of speaking. On July 15th 2006, the next month is the period from July 
15th to August 15th; the next year is the period from July 2006 to July 2007. 
Compare: 
— Goodbye - see you next week. (Nor . . .-see-yottcthe-next-week-) 

I'll be busy for the next week. (= the seven days starting today) 
- Next year will be difficult. (= the year starting next January) 

The next year will be difficult. (= the twelve months starting now) 
The difference between last and the last is similar. See 314. 


next week 


FUTURE 


Thurs Fri Sat Sun Mon Tu Wed Thurs Fr: Sat Sun 


NOW 


the next week 


NOW Thurs Fri Sat Sun Mon Tu Wed Thurs Fri FUTURE 


Sat Sun 


the next three ... etc 


Note the word order in expressions with numbers. 
I'll be at college for the next three years. (NOT . . .-the-three-next-years:) 


We generally say the next few days, not the-next-days. 
The next few days will be wet. 


next Sunday etc 


When next is used with the names of days or months, it is not always clear 
exactly what is meant. 

See you next Sunday. ~ Do you mean this coming Sunday or the one after? 
To avoid misunderstanding, one can say for example (1) on Sunday, this 
Sunday, the! this Sunday coming, thel this coming Sunday or (on) Sunday this 
week, and (2) on Sunday week, a week on Sunday or (on) Sunday next week. 


place: next and nearest 


The nearest is generally preferred for place - it means 'most near in space'. 
Excuse me. Where's the nearest tube station? (NOT .. .-the-next-tube-station. 
If you want to find Alan, just look in the nearest pub. 

The next can be used for place if we are talking about movement or direction. 

It means 'after this/that one'. 
We get off at the next station. (= the station that we will come to next.) 
It's not on this shelf; it's on the next shelf up. » 
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Next can also be used to talk about the nearest position in a row. 
My girlfriend lives next door. Who works in the next office? 
The people at the next table were having a terrible argument. 

Next to means ‘beside’. 

Come and sit next to me. 


no, none and not a/any 


no: emphatic 


No can be used instead of not a or not any when we want to emphasise a 
negative idea. 
Would you believe it? There's no wardrobe in the bedroom! 
(More emphatic than ... There isn't a wardrobe ...) 
Sorry I can't stop. l've got no time. 
(More emphatic than ... I haven't got any time.) 
There were no letters for you this morning, I'm afraid. 
(More emphatic than There weren't any letters . . .) 
After no, countable nouns are usually plural unless the sense makes a singular 
noun necessary. Compare: 
He's got no children. (More natural than He's got no child.) 
He's got no wife. (More normal than He's got no wives.) 


none of 
Before a determiner (e.g. the, my, this) or a pronoun, we use none of. 


She's done none of the work. (Not .. .-no-of-the-twork-) 

We understood none of his arguments. 

I've been to none of those places. None of us speaks French. 
When we use none of.with a plural noun or pronoun, the verb can be singular 
(a little more formal) or plural (a little more informal). 

None of my friends is interested. (more formal) 

None of my friends are interested. (more informal) 
We can use none alone if the meaning is clear. 

How many of the books have you read? ~ None. 


not a/any 


We prefer not a/any in objects and complements when the sense is not 
emphatic. Compare: 

He's no fool. (= He's not a fool at all. - emphatic negative) 

A whale is not a fish. (Not ^-3ehale-is-no fish) - the sense is not emphatic. 


subjects 


Not any cannot normally be used with subjects. No and none of are used 
instead. 

No brand of cigarette is completely harmless. (NOT Mick i E 

No tourists ever came to our village. (Nor Not-any-tourists-. .. 

None of my friends lives near me. (NoT E .) 


not used to talk about two 


We use neither, not no or none, to talk about two people or things (see 372). 
Neither of my parents could be there. (Nor Nene-of my-parents-. . .) 
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no matter 378 


nobody etc 


Nobody, nothing, no one and nowhere are used in similar ways to no. 
I saw nobody. (More emphatic than I didn't see anybody.) 


Nobody spoke. (Nor Not-anybody-spoke.) 


For no and not, see 382. For more about any, see 55. 
For none and no one, see 380. For no as a modifying adverb (e.g. no better), see 57. 
no doubt 


No doubt means ‘probably’ or ‘I suppose’, not ‘certainly’. 
No doubt it'll rain soon. 
You're tired, no doubt. I'll make you a cup of tea. 
To say that something is certain, we can use there is no doubt that (formal), 
without any doubt (formal), certainly, definitely. 
There is no doubt that the world is getting warmer. (Not Ne-doubt-the-world 
is-getting-warmer.) 
Cycling is certainly healthier than driving. (Nor Ne-deubt eyeling-is-heatthier 
than-driving.) 
Doubtless is similar to no doubt (but more formal); undoubtedly is similar to 
there is no doubt that. 


For structures with the verb doubt, see 163. 


no matter 


conjunction 


No matter can be used with who, whose, what, which, where, when and how. 
These expressions are conjunctions, used to join clauses together. The 
meaning is similar to 'it is not important who/what etc'. 

I'll love you no matter what you do. 

No matter where you go, I'll follow you. 
We use a present tense with a future meaning after no matter (see 580). 

No matter where you go, you'll find Coca-Cola. 

You'll be welcome no matter when you come. 


no matter who etc and whoever etc 


The conjunctions no matter whol what etc are used rather like whoever, 
whatever etc (see 625). Compare: 
- No matter what you say, I won't believe you. 
Whatever you say, I won't believe you. 
— Phone me when you arrive, no matter how late it is. 
Phone me when you arrive, however late it is. 
However, clauses with whoever! whatever! whichever can be used as subjects or 
objects. Clauses with no matter who etc cannot be used in this way. 
Whatever you do is fine with me. (sur Nor Ne-meatter-what-yeu-de-is-fine 
with-me.) 
You can have whichever you like. (Bur NoT You-ean-have-no-matter-which 
yeu-like.) > 
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no more, not any more, no longer, not any longer 379 


no matter and it doesn't matter 


Because no matter ... is a conjunction, it must be used with two clauses. 
No matter when you come, you'll be welcome. (Bur NOT No-matter-when-you 
come.) 
To introduce just one clause, we can use It doesn't matter. 
It doesn't matter when you come. 


use without a verb 


However, no matter what can be used at the end of a clause, without a 
following verb. 
I'll always love you, no matter what. (= ... no matter what happens.) 


For sentences like Something's the matter with my foot, see 585. 


no more, not any more, no longer, 
not any longer 


We use no more with nouns to talk about quantity or degree — to say 
how much. 
There's no more bread. 
We do not use no more in standard modern English as an adverb to express the 
idea of actions and situations stopping. Instead, we use no longer (usually 
before the verb), not... any longer or not ... any more. 
I no longer support the Conservative party. (Not I-neanore-suppert-. . .) 
This can't go on any longer. I'm not helping you any more. 
Anymore may be written as one word, especially in American English. 
Annie doesn't live here anymore. 


no one and none 


no one 


No one (also written no-one in British English) means the same as nobody. 
It cannot be followed by of. 


No one wished me a happy birthday. (Nor Ne-ene-of-my-friends-. . .) 


I stayed in all evening waiting, but no one came. 


none 


To express the idea 'not a single one (of)', we can use none (of), not any (of) or 
not one (of) (more emphatic). No one is not used in this way. 

None of my friends wished me a happy birthday. 

I haven't read any of his books. 


Not one of my shirts is clean. (Not Ne-ene-of-my-shirts-. . .) 
Have you found any blackberries? ~ Not one. 


For more about none, see 376. 
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not and no 382 


non-affirmative (or ‘non-assertive’) words 


There are some words that are not often used in affirmative sentences — for 
example any, anybody, ever, yet. When we affirm or assert (that is, when we say 
that something is true) we normally use other words - for example some, 
somebody, once, sometimes, already. Compare: 


- Somebody telephoned. — I sometimes go to the theatre. 
Did anybody telephone? Do you ever go to the theatre? 
— I've bought you something. — I met the Prime Minister once. 
I haven't bought you anything. Have you ever met the Prime 
— She's already here. Minister? 
Is she here yet? 


Non-affirmative words are common not only in questions and negative 
sentences, but in other cases where we are not making affirmative statements 
— for example in if-clauses, after comparisons, and together with adverbs, 
verbs, prepositions, adjectives and determiners that have a negative kind of 
meaning. 

Let me know if you have any trouble. 

I wonder if she found anything. 

She writes better than anybody I know. 

He seldom says anything. 

I've hardly been anywhere since Christmas. 

He denied that he had ever seen her. 

Please forget that I ever told you anything about it. 

I'd rather do it without anybody's help. 

It's difficult to understand anything he says. 

Few people have ever seen her laugh. 


For information about particular non-affirmative words, check in the Index to find the entries for 
the words in question. 


not and no 


To make a word, expression or clause negative, we use not. 
Not surprisingly, we missed the train. (Not No-surprisingly-. . .) 
The students went on strike, but not the teachers. (NOT .. .-but-no-the 
teachers.) 
I can see you tomorrow, but not on Thursday. 
I have not received his answer. 

We can use no with a noun or -ing form to mean ‘not any’, or ‘not a/an'. 
No teachers went on strike. (2 There weren't any teachers on strike.) 
I've got no Thursdays free this term. (= 1 haven't got any Thursdays .. .) 
I telephoned, but there was no answer. (= There wasn't an answer.) 

NO SMOKING 

Sometimes sentences constructed with verb + not and no + noun have similar 

meanings. The structure with no is usually more emphatic. 
There wasn't an answer. / There was no answer. 
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not only 


In the rather formal structure not only... but also, not only and but also can go 
immediately before the words or expressions that they modify. 

We go there not only in winter, but also in summer. 

Not only the bathroom was flooded, but also the rest of the house. 

The place was not only cold, but also damp. 
Mid-position with the verb (see 24) is also possible. In this case, not only is 
generally used without do. 

She not only sings like an angel, but also dances divinely. 

She not only plays the piano, but also the violin. 
Not only can be moved to the beginning of a clause for emphasis. It is then 
followed by auxiliary verb + subject; do is used if there is no other auxiliary 
(for more about this word order, see 302). But can be left out in this case. 

Not only has she been late three times; she has also done no work. 

Not only do they need clothing, but they are also short of water. 
In informal English not only... but also is not very common; other structures 
are generally preferred. 

We don't only go there in winter. We go in summer too. 


noun + complement: what can follow a noun? 


Many nouns, especially abstract nouns, can be followed by ‘complements’ - 
other words and expressions that 'complete' their meaning. These 
complements can be prepositional phrases, infinitive expressions or clauses 
(with or without prepositions). 

Alan's criticism of the plan made him very unpopular. 

I hate the thought of leaving you. 

Does she understand the need to keep everything secret? 

I admire your belief that you are always right. 

There's still the question of whether we're going to pay her. 
Many nouns can be followed by more than one kind of complement. 

He didn't give any reason for the changes. 

You've no reason to get angry. 

The main reason why I don't believe her is this. 
Not all nouns can be followed by all kinds of complement. 
— the idea of marriage - freedom to choose 

the idea that I might get married freedom of choice 

(BUT NOT the-idea-to-get-married) (BUT NOT freedom-of-ehoosing) 

Note that a related noun and verb may have different kinds of complement. 

I have no intention of resigning. 

I do not intend to resign. 
Unfortunately there is no easy way to decide which structures are possible 
after a particular noun. It is best to check in a good dictionary. 


For more information about -ing forms after nouns, see 297. 

For infinitives after nouns, see 285. 

For should in clauses after nouns, see 521. 

For subjunctives in clauses after nouns, see 567. 

For the prepositions that are used after some common nouns, see 449. 

For prepositions before clauses, see 453. 

For structures with preparatory it (e.g. It's a pity that we can't see him), see 446—447. 
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noun + noun (1): basic information 


milk chocolate; chocolate milk 


Many common ideas in English are expressed by noun + noun compounds. In 
this structure, the first noun modifies or describes the second, a little like an 
adjective. Compare: 
- milk chocolate (a kind of chocolate) 

chocolate milk (a kind of milk) 
— a horse race (a kind of race) 

a race horse (a kind of horse) 
- a book case (a kind of case) 

mineral water (a kind of water) 
Noun + noun expressions can often be changed into structures where the 
second noun becomes a subject and the first an object. 

an oil well (= a well that produces oil) 

a sheepdog (= a dog that looks after sheep) 

a Birmingham man (= a man who comes from Birmingham) 

the airport bus (= the bus that goes to the airport) 


the first noun is singular 


Note that the first noun is usually singular in form, even if it has a plural 
meaning. (For exceptions, see 531.) 
a shoe shop (= a shop that sells shoes) 
a horse race (= a race for horses) trouser pockets (= pockets in trousers) 
a toothbrush (= a brush for teeth) a ticket office (= an office that sells tickets) 


articles 


Articles belonging to the first (modifying) noun are dropped in noun + noun 
combinations. 

army officers (= officers in the army) 

a sun hat (= a hat that protects you against the sun) 


more than two nouns 


More than two nouns can be put together. A group of two nouns can modify a 
third noun, these can modify a fourth, and so on. 

oil production costs road accident research centre 
This kind of structure is very common in newspaper headlines (see 240) 
because it saves space. 

FURNITURE FACTORY PAY CUT ROW 


other structures 


Not all compound ideas can be expressed by a noun + noun structure. 
Sometimes it is necessary to use a structure with of or another preposition; 
sometimes a structure with possessive 's is used. 

a feeling of disappointment (NoT a-disappointment-feeling) 

letters from home (Not heme-etters) cow’s milk (Nor eow-mik) 


For more details, see 386. » 
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pronunciation 
Most noun + noun combinations have the main stress on the first noun. 
a 'bicycle factory a 'fruit drink 'ski boots 'coffee beans 
However, there are quite a number of exceptions. 
a garden 'chair a fruit 'pie 


The difference between noun modifiers and adjectival modifiers is sometimes 
shown by stress. Compare: 

a 'French teacher (noun modifier: a person who teaches French) 

a French 'teacher (adjective modifier: a teacher who is French) 
To be sure of the stress on a particular combination, it is necessary to check in 
a good dictionary. 


For the stressing of road and street narnes, see 502. 


spelling 
Some short, common noun + noun combinations are generally written 
together like single words. 

bathroom lampshade seaside (BUT NOT raiiwaystation) 
Others may be written with a hyphen (e.g. letter-box) or separately (e.g. 
furniture shop). In many cases usage varies, and some combinations can be 
found written in all three ways (e.g. bookshop, book-shop or book shop). 
Hyphens are becoming less common in modern English, and (except with very 
common short combinations like bathroom) it is usually acceptable to write 
the two words separately. 


For more information about the spelling of different kinds of compounds, see 559. 
For information about the spelling of particutar noun + noun expressions, see a good dictionary. 


noun + noun (2): advanced points 


classifying expressions: a sheepdog 


The noun + noun structure is mostly used to make ‘classifying’ expressions, 
which name a particular kind of thing. 
mountain plants (a special group of plants) 
mineral water (a sort of water) 
a sheepdog (a particular kind of dog) 
We use noun + noun especially to talk about things that belong to common 
well-known classes (so that the two nouns really describe a single idea). In 
other cases we prefer a preposition structure. Compare: 
the postman, the milkman, the insurance man (all well-known kinds of 
people who may call regularly at a British home) 
a man from the health department (not a regular kind of visitor) 
More examples: 
- He was reading a history book. (a common class of book) 
He was reading a book about the moon. (Not a-meen-book) 
— She was sitting at a corner table in the restaurant. (Restaurants often have 
corner tables.) 
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Who's the girl in the corner? (Nor Who's-the-corner-girl?) 
- What does that road sign say? 


She was showing signs of tiredness. (NOT .. .-tiredness-signs:) 


containers: a matchbox; a box of matches 


Noun + noun is used for particular kinds of container. 

a matchbox apainttin a coffee cup 
But we use the preposition structure (with of) to talk about a container 
together with its contents. 

a box of matches a tin of paint a cup of coffee 


units, selections and collections: piece, group etc 


We also prefer the of-structure with words that refer to units, selections and 
collections, like piece, slice, lump (of sugar), bunch (of flowers), blade (of 
grass), pack (of cards), herd, flock, group and so on. 

a piece of paper (NOT &-paper-pieee) 

a bunch of flowers (NoT e-flewer-buneh) 


‘made of’: a silk dress; silken skin 


Noun + noun is normally used to say what things are made of. 

a silk dress a stone bridge — an ironrod a gold ring 
In older English, the of-structure was more common in this case (e.g. a dress of 
silk, a bridge of stone), and it is still used in some metaphorical expressions. 

He rules his family with a rod of iron. 

The flowers were like a carpet of gold. 
A few pairs of nouns and adjectives (e.g. gold, golden) are used as modifiers 
with different meanings. Generally the noun simply names the material 
something is made of, while the adjective has a more metaphorical meaning. 
Compare: 

a gold watch golden memories 

silk stockings silken skin 

a lead pipe à leaden sky (grey and depressing) 

a stone roof a stony silence 
But wooden and woollen just mean 'made of wood/wool'. 


measurement: a five-litre can 


Noun + noun is used in measurements, with a number before the first noun. 
The number is usually joined to the first noun by a hyphen (-). Note that the 
first noun is normally singular in form in these cases. 
a five-litre can a ten-pound note (NOT @-five-litres-can, a-ten-pounds-mote) 
a six-pound chicken a three-mile walk a five-day course 
a two-person tent ten two-hour lessons 
The number one is often left out. 
a (one-)pint mug 
In fractions, the plural -s is not usually dropped. 
a two-thirds share (Not a-two-third-share) 
Exception: three quarters (a three-quarter length coat) > 
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noun + 's + noun: children's clothes; a bird's nest 


In some classifying expressions we use a structure with possessive 's. 
This is common when we are talking about things that are used by a person or 
animal: the first noun refers to the user. 
children's clothes a man's sweater 
women's magazines a bird's nest 
Generally, either both nouns are singular or both are plural. 
a child's toy children’s clothes 
but 
a women's magazine 
Not all ‘used by’ expressions have possessive 's. 
baby clothes a birdcage 
British and American usage sometimes differ. Compare: 
a baby's bottle (BrE) a baby bottle (AmE) 
a baby's pram (BrE) a baby carriage (AmE) 
a doll's house (BrE) a doll house (AmE) 


noun + 's + noun: cow's milk; a hen's egg 


The 's structure is often used for products from living animals. 
cow's milk lamb's wool 
sheep's wool a bird'segg a hen's egg 
(BUT camel hair, horsehair) 
When the animal is killed to provide something, we usually use noun * noun. 
calf skin chamois leather fox fur 
chicken soup a lamb chop tortoise shell 


parts: a man's leg; a table leg 


We use the 's structure to talk about parts of people's and animals' bodies. 
a man's leg an elephant's trunk a sheep's heart 

But to talk about parts of non-living things, we usually use the noun + noun 

structure. 


a table leg (Not a-table's-leg) 


a car door (NOT USUALLY a car's door) 


pronunciation 


Classifying expressions with possessive 's most often have the main stress on 
the first noun. Compare: 
— a 'doll's house (a kind of house) 
my brother's 'house (not a kind of house) 
— 'goat's milk (a kind of milk) 
the goat's 'tail (not a kind of tail) 
Here, too, there are exceptions. 
a child's 'bicycle (a kind of bicycle) 


For the use of structures with 's to talk about possession, relationships etc, see 440. 


noun + noun, noun + ’s + noun, or preposition structure? 


This is a very complicated area of English grammar. The 'rules' given above 
show the general patterns, but unfortunately there is no easy way to be quite 
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sure which structure is used to express a particular compound idea. The most 
common expressions will be learnt by experience; in cases of doubt, a good 
dictionary will often show which form is correct. 


now (that) 


Now (that) can be used as a conjunction. In an informal style, that is often 
dropped (see 584). 
Now (that) Andrew is married, he has become much more responsible. 
Now the exams are over I can enjoy myself 


nowadays 


Nowadays is an adverb meaning ‘these days’, ‘at the present time’. 
People seem to be very depressed nowadays. 
Nowadays we think nothing of space travel. 

Nowadays cannot be used as an adjective. 


I don't like modern fashions. (NoT I-domt-like-the-nowadays-fashions.) 


numbers 


fractions and decimals: two fifths; nought point four 
We say simple fractions like this: 


!, alone quarter ls eleven sixteenths 

4, an/one eighth 3), three and three quarters 
4 three sevenths 6/5 six and one eighth 

7; two fifths 


More complex fractions can be expressed by using the word over. 
3o three hundred and seventeen over five hundred and nine 


We write and say decimals like this: 


0.4 nought point four (NoT neught-comma-feur) 
0.375 nought point three seven five (Not neught-peint-three 
hundred-and-seventy-five) 


4.7 four point seven 


For the difference between a(n) and one with numbers, see paragraph 11 
below. 


before nouns 


With fractions below 1, we use of before nouns. 
three quarters of an hour 
seven tenths of a mile 
a third of the students 
Half is not always followed by of (see 231). 
half an hour half (of) the students > 
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Of is also possible with decimals below 1. 
nought point six of a mile 
0.1625 cm nought point one six two five of a centimetre 
However, decimals below 1 are often followed directly by plural nouns. 
nought point six miles (Not nought-point-six-mile) 
nought point one three two five centimetres 
Fractions and decimals over 1 are normally followed by plural nouns. 
one and a half hours (Nor one-and-a-half hour) 
three and three eighths miles 
1.3 millimetres (Not 1-3-millimetre) 
Note also the structure a... and a half. 
I've been waiting for an hour and a half. 


singular or plural verbs 


Singular verbs are normally used after fractions, decimals, and other 
expressions referring to amounts and measurements (for more details, 
see 527). 
Three quarters of a ton is too much. (NOT Firee-quarters-of-a-ten-are-. . .) 
3.6 kilometres is about 2 miles. 
But plural verbs are used when we are talking about numbers of people or 
things, even after a singular fraction. 
A third of the students are from abroad. (Not A-third-of the-students-is-. . .) 
Half of the glasses are broken. 
After expressions like one in three, one out of five + plural noun, both singular 
and plural verbs are possible. 
One in three new cars break/breaks down in the first year. 


nought, zero, nil etc 


The figure 0 is usually called nought in British English and zero in American 
English. When we say numbers one figure at a time, 0 is often called oh (like 
the letter O). 

My account number is four one three oh six. 
In measurements of temperature, 0 is called zero in both British and American 
English. Zero is followed by a plural noun. 

Zero degrees Celsius is thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit. 
Zero scores in team games are called nil (American zero or nothing). In tennis 
and similar games, the word love is used (originally from French l'oeuf, 
meaning ‘the egg’ - the figure 0 is egg-shaped). 

And the score at half-time is: Scotland three, England nil. 

Forty-love; Andrews to serve. 


telephone numbers 


We say each figure separately, pausing after groups of three or four (not two). 
When the same figure comes twice, British people usually say double. 


307 4922 three oh seven, four nine double two 
(AmE three zero seven, four nine two two) 
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Roman numbers 


Roman numbers (J, II, III, IV etc) are not common in modern English, but they 
are still used in a few cases - for example the names of kings and queens, page 
numbers in the introductions to some books, the numbers of paragraphs in 
some documents, the numbers of questions in some examinations, the figures 
on some old clock faces, and occasionally the names of centuries. 

It was built in the time of Henry V. 

For details, see Introduction page ix. 

Do question (vi) or question (vii), but not both. 

a fine XVIII Century English walnut chest of drawers 
The Roman numbers normally used are as follows: 


lli 10 X x 40 XL xl 
2I ii 11 XI xi 45 XLV xlv 
3 IIl iii 12 XII xii 50 Li 

4 IV iv 13 XIII xiii 60 LX lx 
5Vv 14 XIV xiv 90 XC xc 

6 VI vi 19 XIX xix 100 Cc 

7 VII vii 20 XX xx 500 D 

8 VIII viii 21 XXI xxi 1000 M 

9 IX i 30 XXX xxx 1995 MCMXCV 


cardinal and ordinal numbers: books, chapters etc; kings 
and queens 
After a noun we usually use a cardinal number (one, two etc) instead of an 
ordinal number (first, second etc). This structure is common in titles. Compare: 
the fourth book — Book Four the third act — Act Three 
Mozart's thirty-ninth symphony — Symphony No. 39, by Mozart 
the third day of the course - Timetable for Day Three 
However, the names of kings and queens are said with ordinal numbers. 
Henry VIII: Henry the Eighth (Nor Henry-Eight) 
Louis XIV: Louis the Fourteenth 
Elizabeth H: Elizabeth the Second 


centuries 

Note how the names of centuries relate to the years in them. The period from 
1701 — 1800 is called the 18th century (not the 17th); 1801 - 1900 is the 19th 
century, etc. 

floors 

The ground floor of a British house is the first floor of an American house; the 
British first floor is the American second floor, etc. 

and; punctuation 


In British English we always put and between hundred! thousand! million and 
numbers below a hundred. In American English, and can be dropped. 


310 three hundred and ten (AmE also three hundred ten) 
5,642 five thousand, six hundred and forty-two 
2,025 two thousand and twenty-five » 
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In measurements containing two different units, and is possible before the 
smaller, but is usually left out. 

two hours (and) ten minutes 

two metres (and) thirty centimetres 
In writing we generally use commas (,) to divide large numbers into groups of 
three figures, by separating off the thousands and the millions. Full stops (.) 
are not used in this way. 

3,127 (NOT 3-427) 5,466,243 
We do not always use commas in four-figure numbers, and they are not used 
in dates. 

4,126 or 4126 the year 1648 
Spaces are also possible. 

There are 1 000 millimetres in a metre. 
Note the hyphen between the tens and units in twenty-one, twenty-two, 
thirty-six, forty-nine etc. 


a and one 


We can say an eighth or one eighth, a hundred or one hundred, a thousand or 
one thousand, a million or one million, etc. One is more formal. 
I want to live for a hundred years. (Nor . . .-fer-hundred-years) 
Pay Mr J Baron one thousand pounds. (on a cheque) 
A can only be used at the beginning of a number. Compare: 
alone hundred 
three thousand one hundred (Nor three-theusand-a-hundred) 
A thousand can be used alone, and before and, but not usually before a 
number of hundreds. Compare: 
a/one thousand alone thousand and forty-nine 
one thousand, six hundred and two 
(More natural than a thousand, six hundred and two.) 
We can use a or one with measurement words. The rules are similar. 
a/one kilometre (BUT one kilometre, six hundred metres) 
an/one hour and seventeen minutes (BUT one hour, seventeen minutes) 
a/one pound (BUT one pound twenty-five) 


numbers with determiners 


Numbers can be used after determiners. Before determiners, a structure with 
of is necessary. 
You're my one hope. 


One of my friends gave me this. (Nor One-my-friend-. ..) 
eleven hundred etc 


In an informal style we often use eleven hundred, twelve hundred etc instead of 
one thousand one hundred etc. This is most common with round numbers 
between 1,100 and 1,900. 

We only got fifteen hundred pounds for the car. 
This form is used in historical! dates (see 152). 

He was born in thirteen hundred. 

It was built in fifteen (hundred and) twenty-nine. 
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14 billion 


15 


16 


17 


18 


A billion is a thousand million. (But in older British usage a billion was a 
million million.) 
five hundred etc without -s 


After a number, the words dozen, hundred, thousand, million and billion have 
no final -s, and of is not used. This also happens after several and a few. 


Compare: 
— five hundred pounds — afew million years 
hundreds of pounds millions of years 


- several thousand times 
It cost thousands. 
Singular forms are used as modifiers before nouns in plural measuring 


expressions. 
a five-pound note (Nor a-five-pounds-note) 
a three-mile walk a four-foot deep hole 
six two-hour lessons a six-foot tall man 


a three-month-old baby 
In an informal style, we often use foot instead of feet in other structures, 
especially when we talk about people's heights. 

My father's just over six foot two. 


For the use of be in measurements, see 92. 
For the use of possessive forms in expressions of time (e.g. ten minutes’ walk, four days' journey), 
see 440-444. 


British money (pre-euro) 


There are 100 pence in a pound. Sums of money are named as follows: 

Ip one penny (informal one p (/pi:/) or a penny) 

5p five pence (informal five p) 

£3.75 three pounds seventy-five (pence) or three pounds and seventy-five 

pence (more formal) 

Some people now use the plural pence as a singular in informal speech; pound 
is sometimes used informally as a plural. 

That's two pounds and one pence, please. 

It cost me eight pound fifty. 
Singular forms are used in expressions like a five-pound note (see above). 
However, pence is often used instead of penny (a five pence stamp). 


American money 


There are 100 cents (€) in a dollar ($). One-cent coins are called pennies; 
five-cent coins are nickels; ten-cent coins are dimes; a twenty-five cent coin is 
a quarter. 


non-metric measures 


In recent years, Britain has adopted some metric measurement units, but non- 
metric measures are still quite widely used. America uses mainly non-metric 
units. Approximate values are as follows: » 
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1 inch (1 in) = 2.5 cm 

12 inches = 1 foot (30 cm) 

3 feet (3 ft) = 1 yard (90 cm) 

5,280 feet / 1,760 yards = ] mile (1.6 km) 

5 miles = 8 km 

1 ounce (1 oz) = 28 gm 

16 ounces = 1 pound (455 gm) 

2.2 pounds (2.2 lb) = 1 kg 

14 pounds (14 lb) = 1 stone (6.4 kg) (BrE only) 

l British pint = 56.8 cl 

1 US pint = 47.3 cl 

8 pints (8 pt) = 1 gallon 

1 British gallon = 4.55 litres 

1 US gallon = 3.78 litres 

1 acre = 4,840 square yards = 0.4 hectares 

] square mile = 640 acres = 259 ha 
British people measure their weight in stones and pounds or (more recently) in 
kilograms, Americans just use pounds. Height is measured in feet; distance can 
also be measured in feet, but longer distances are often measured in yards, 
especially in British English. 

I weigh eight stone six. (NOT .. -eight-stenes-six) 

We are now flying at an altitude of 28,000 feet. 

The car park’s straight on, about 500 yards on the right. 


area and volume 


We say, for example, that a room is twelve feet by fifteen feet, or that a garden is 
thirty metres by forty-eight metres. 

A room twelve feet by twelve feet can be called twelve feet square, the total area 
is 144 square feet. 

A container 2 metres by 2 metres by 3 metres has a volume of 12 cubic metres. 


a and per 


When we relate two different measures, we usually use a/an; per is often used 
in formal writing. 

It costs two pounds a week. (or... £2 per week.) 

We're doing seventy miles an hour. (oR... 70 miles per hour / mph.) 


numbers not used as complements after be 


Numbers are used as subjects or objects, but not usually as complements 
after be. 

I've got three sisters. (NOT 

There are twelve of us in my family. (More natural than We are twelve...) 


spoken calculations 


Common ways of saying calculations in British English are: 
2+2=4 Two and two is/are four. (informal) 
Two plus two equals/is four. (formal) 


7—4=3 Four from seven is/leaves three. (informal) 
Seven take away four is/leaves three. (informal) 
Seven minus four equals/is three. (formal) 
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3 x 4=12 Three fours are twelve. (informal) 
Three times four is twelve. (informal) 
Three multiplied by four equals/is twelve. (formal) 


9—3-3 Three(s) into nine goes three (times). (informal) 
Nine divided by three equals/is three. (formal) 


example of a spoken calculation 


Here, for interest, is a multiplication (146 x 281) together with all its steps, in 
the words that a British English speaker might have used as he/she was 
working it out on paper before the days of pocket calculators. 


146 
x 281 
29200 
11680 
146 
41026 


A hundred and forty-six times two hundred and eighty-one. 


beginning: Put down two noughts. Two sixes are twelve; put down two and 
carry one; two fours are eight and one are nine; two ones are two. 


next line: Put down one nought. Eight sixes are forty-eight; put down eight 
and carry four; eight fours are thirty-two and four is thirty-six; put 
down six and carry three; eight ones are eight and three is eleven. 


next line: One times 146 is 146. 


addition: Six and nought and nought is six; eight and four and nought is 
twelve; put down two and carry one; six and two are eight and one is 
nine and one is ten; put down nought and carry one; nine and one 
are ten and one is eleven; put down one and carry one; two and one 
are three and one are four. 


total: forty-one thousand and twenty-six. 


Note how is and are can often be used interchangeably. 


For ways of saying and writing dates, see 152. 
For ways of telling the time, see 579. 


of course 


We use of course (not) to mean ‘as everybody knows’ or ‘as is obvious’. 
It looks as uf the sun goes round the earth, but of course that's not true. 
We'll leave at eight o'clock. Granny won't be coming, of course. 
Of course can be used as a polite reply to a request. 
Could you help me? ~ Of course. 
But of course is not always a very polite reply to a statement of fact. 
It's cold. ~ It certainly is. (NOT Of course it is - this would suggest that the 
first speaker had said something too obvious to be worth mentioning.) 


For the use of of course to suucture arguments, see 157.5. 
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often 


Often is mostly used for habitual behaviour, to mean ‘a lot of times on different 
occasions’. To say ‘a lot of times on one occasion’, we normally use another 
expression (e.g. a lot of times, several times, keep ...ing). Compare: 

I often fell in love when I was younger. 

I fell several times yesterday when I was skiing. or I kept falling yesterday . . . 

(NoT L-often-fell-yesterday-. . .) 

Note that often has two common pronunciations, with and without t: /'ofon/ 
and /"pfton/. 


For the position of often and other adverbs of indefinite frequency, see 24. 


older English verb forms 


The English of a few hundred years ago was different in many ways from 
modern English - grammar, vocabulary, pronunciation and spelling have all 
changed greatly since Shakespeare's time. Some of the most striking 
differences are in the way verbs are used. Older English had distinct second- 
person singular verb forms ending in -st, with a corresponding second-person 
singular pronoun thou (object form thee, possessives thy, thine ). There were 
also third-person singular verb forms ending in -th, and ye could be used as a 
second-person plural pronoun. 

Tell me what thou knowest. How can I help thee? 

Where thy master goeth, there goest thou aiso. 

Oh come, all ye faithful. 

Older forms of be included second-person singular art and wert. 

I fear thou art sick. Wert thou at work today? 

Questions and negatives were originally made without do; later, forms with 
and without do (including affirmative forms with do) were both common. 

Came you by sea or by land? Be not afraid. 

They know not what they do. Then he did take my hand and kiss it. 
Simple tenses were often used in cases where modern English has progressive 
forms. 

We go not out today, for it raineth. 

Subjunctives (see 567) were more widely used than in modern English. 

If she be here, then tell her I wait her pleasure. 

Inversion (see 302-303) was more common, and infinitives and past 
participles could come later in a clause than in modern English. 

Now are we lost indeed. 

Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. (Shakespeare) 

And she me caught in her arms long and small 

and therewithal so sweetly did me kiss 

and softly said ‘Dear heart, how like you this?’ (Wyatt) 
Some of these forms were still used in 19th-century and early 20th-century 
literature (particularly poetry) long after they had died out of normal usage. 
Modern writers of historical novels, films or plays often make their characters 
use some of these older forms in order to give a ‘period’ flavour to the 
language. And the forms also survive in certain contexts where tradition 
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is especially valued - for example the language of religious services, public 
ceremonies and the law. Some dialects, too, preserve forms which have 
disappeared from the rest of the language — second-person singular pronouns 
(tha, thee etc) are still used by many people in Yorkshire. 


once: adverb 


When once means 'at some time', we use it for the past but not for the future. 
To refer to an indefinite future time, we can use sometime or one day. 
Compare: 
— I met her once in Venezuela. 

Once upon a time there was a beautiful princess. 
~ Come up and see me sometime. (Nor Corne-up-and-see-me-once.) 

We must go walking one day. (Nor We-must-go-walking-once.) 
When once has the more precise meaning of 'one time (not twice or three 
times)’, it can be used to talk about any time, including the future. 

I'm only going to say this once. 
Note that at once means 'immediately'. 

Can I have the bill? ~ At once, sir. 


once: conjunction 


Once can be used as a conjunction, meaning ‘after’, ‘as soon as’. It often 
suggests that something is finished or completed, and is most often used with 
a perfect tense. 

Once you've passed your test I'll let you drive my car. 

Once he had found somewhere to live he started looking for work. 

Once you know how to ride a bike you never forget it. 


Note that we do not use that after once (NOT Once-that-youw've-passed-your- 


test-. . .). 


For present perfect instead of future perfect after conjunctions, see 580. 


one: substitute word 


use 


We often use one instead of repeating a singular countable noun. 
Which is your boy? ~The one in the blue coat. 
I'd like a cake. A big one with lots of cream. 
Can you lend me a pen? -— Sorry, I haven't got one. 


a... one 


We drop a if there is no adjective. Compare: 
I'm looking for a flat. I'd like a small one with a garden. 


I'd like one with a garden. (Not .. .-a-ene-with-a-garden:) > 
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ones 


One has a plural ones. 
I'd like to try on those shoes. ~ Which ones? ~ The ones in the window. 
Green apples often taste better than red ones. 
What sort of sweets do you like? ~ Ones with chocolate inside. 


uncountable nouns 


We do not use one(s) for uncountable nouns. Compare: 
If you haven't got a fresh chicken I'll take a frozen one. 
If you haven't got fresh cream I'll take tinned (cream). (Nor . . .-tinned-one:) 


which (one), this (one) etc 


We can leave out one(s) immediately after which, this, that, another, either, 
neither and superlatives. 
Which (one) would you like? ~ This (one) looks the nicest. 
Let's have another (one). Either (one) will suit me. 
I think my dog's the fastest (one). 
But we cannot leave out one(s) if there is an adjective. 
This blue one looks the nicest. (Not Fhis-blue-tooks-. . .) 
We nearly always leave out ones after these and those. 
I don't think much of these. (More natural than ... these ones.) 


not used after my etc, some, several, a few, both or a number 


We do not use one(s) immediately after my, your etc, some, several, (a) few, 
both or a number. 
Take your coat and pass me mine. (NOT . . .-pass-me-my-one-) 
Are there any grapes? ~ Yes, I bought some today. (NoT ...-J-beught-some 
ones-teday-) 


I'll take both. (Not ...-beth-enes:) 
She bought six. (NOT . . .-six-ones:) 
But one(s) is used if there is an adjective. 
I'll wear my old one. (NOT ...-my-eid:) 
I bought some sweet ones today. (Not LFbought-some-sweet-today.) 
Has the cat had her kittens? ~ Yes, she's had four white ones. (Not .. .-four 
white:) 


that of 


One(s) is not normally used after a noun with possessive 's. Instead, we can 
either just drop one(s), or use a structure with that/those of (more formal). 
A grandparent's job is easier than a parent’s. (NOT .. .-thar-a-parent’s-one:) 
A grandparent's job is easier than that of a parent. (nort . . .than-the-ene-of-a 


parent) 
Trollope's novels are more entertaining than those of Dickens. (NOT . . than 


Diekens—ones / the-ones-of Dickens.) 
noun modifiers 


One(s) is not generally used after noun modifiers. 
Do you need coffee cups or tea cups? (NOT ...-or-tea-ones:) 
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One(s) always refers back 


We use one(s) to avoid repeating a noun which has been mentioned before. It 
cannot normally be used in other cases. 
- Let's go and ask the old man for advice. (NoT . . .-ask-the-old-ene-. . .) 


one, you and they: 
indefinite personal pronouns 


one and you: meaning 


We can use one or you to talk about people in general, including the speaker 
and hearer. 

One/You cannot learn a language in six weeks. 

One/You should never give people advice. 


one and you: formality and class 


One is more formal than you (and more common in writing than in speech). 
Compare: 
If you want to make people angry, you just have to tell them the truth. 
If one wishes to make oneself thoroughly unpopular, one has merely to tell 
people the truth. 
One is often considered typical of more upper-class and intellectual usage, and 
is avoided by many people for this reason. 


one and you: only used in generalisations 


One and you are only used in this way in very general statements, when we are 
talking about 'anyone, at any time'. Compare: 
— One/You can usually find people who speak English in Sweden. 
English is spoken in this shop. or They speak English in this shop. (Nor One 
- the meaning is not ‘people in general’) 
- One/You should knock before going into somebody's room. 
Somebody's knocking at the door. (Nor One-is-enocking-. . . 
— It can take you/one ages to get served in this pub. 
Thanks, I’m being served. (NOT Thanks, one-is serving-me.) 
One generally has a singular meaning: ‘any individual’; it is not used to refer to 
whole groups. 
We speak a strange dialect where I come from. (Nor One-speaks-a-strange 
dialect-where-Tcome- from.) 


people including the speaker/hearer 


One is not used for people who could not include the speaker; you is not used 
for people who could not include the hearer. Compare: 

One/You must believe in something. 

In the sixteenth century people believed in witches. 


(NOT .. .-ene/you-believed-in-witehes- — this could not include the speaker 


Or hearer ) > 
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one of ... 397 


one/you as subject, object etc 


One can be a subject or object; there is a possessive one's and a reflexive 
pronoun oneself. 
He talks to one like a teacher. One's family can be very difficult. 
One should always give oneself plenty of time to pack. 
You/your/yourself can be used in similar ways. 


they 


They has a rather different, less general kind of meaning than one and yov. it 
usually refers to a particular but rather vague group (for example the 
neighbours, the people around, the authorities). 

They don't like strangers round here. 

They're going to widen the road soon. 

I bet they put taxes up next year. 
Note also the common expression they say (- people say). 

They say her husband's been seeing that Mrs Hastings again. (Nor One- 


Says...) 


one of... 


After one of.we normally use a plural form. 


one of our cats (NOT ene-of our-eat) 


Occasionally one of is used with a singular noun referring to a group. 
Why don't you ask one of the crew? 
A following verb is normally singular. 


One of our cats has disappeared. (Nor One-of our-eats-have-disappeared.) 


After one of, a noun phrase must have a determiner (e.g. the, my, those). 
one of the/my/those horses (BuT NOT ene-of horses) 
Of cannot be dropped. 


one of my friends (Not ene-my-friend OR one-my-friends) 


For sentences like She's one of the only women who havelhas climbed Everest, see 529. 


only: focusing adverb 


Only can be used as a 'focusing adverb' (see 24.6). It can refer to different parts 
of a sentence. 


referring to the subject 
Only normally comes before a subject that it refers to. 


Only you could do a thing like that. 
Only my mother really understands me. 


referring to other parts of a sentence 


When only refers to another part of a sentence, it often goes in ‘mid-position’ 
with the verb (see 24 for details). 

She only reads biographies. She is only on duty on Tuesdays. 

I only like swimming in the sea. I’ve only been to India once. 

She was only talking like that because she was nervous. 
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ambiguous sentences 


Sometimes sentences with only are ambiguous (they can be understood in 
more than one way). 

I only kissed your sister last night. (The sense can be ‘only kissed’, ‘only your 

sister’ or ‘only last night.) 

In speech, the meaning is usually clear because the speaker stresses the part of 
the sentence that only refers to. Even in writing, the context generally stops 
sentences like these from being really ambiguous. However, if necessary only 
can be put directly before the object, complement or adverbial expression that 
it refers to. This is rather formal. Compare: 

They only play poker on Saturday nights. (could be ambiguous) 

They play only poker on Saturday nights. 

They play poker only on Saturday nights. 
The meaning can also be made more precise with a relative structure. 

Poker is the only game (that) they play on Saturday nights. 

Saturday nights are the only time (that) they play poker. 


only today etc 


Only with a time expression can mean ‘as recently as’, ‘not before’. 
I saw her only today - she looks much better. 
My shoes will only be ready on Friday. 
Only then did she realise what she had agreed to. 


For inverted word order after only, as in the last example above, see 302. 


open 


open and opened 


We normally use open, not opened, as an adjective. 


I can read you like an open book. (NoT .. .-an-opened-book:) 
Are the banks open this afternoon? (not Are-the-banks-epened-. . .?) 


Opened is used as the past tense and past participle of the verb open, to talk 
about the action of opening. 
She opened her eyes and sat up. The safe was opened with dynamite. 


when open is not used 


Note that open is not the normal word to refer to the fastenings of clothes, or 
to switches or taps. 


I can't untie/undo this shoelace. (Not I-ean't-open-this-shoelace.) 


How do you unfasten this belt? 
Could you turn/switch the radio on? (NOT ...-open-the-radio?) 
Who left the taps turned on? (NoT Who-left-the-taps-open?) 


For closed and shut, see 132. 
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opportunity and possibility 400 


opportunity and possibility 


We often say that somebody has the opportunity to do / of doing something. 
I have the opportunity to go to Denmark next year. (= I can go ...) 
Possibility is not often used in this structure. It is more normal to say that there 
is a possibility of something happening. 
There's a possibility of my going to Denmark next year. (= | may go ...) 
(Not Lave-the-possibility-te-go-to-Denmark-. . .) 


opposite (adjective): position 


We put the adjective opposite before a noun when we are talking about one of 
a pair of things that naturally face or contrast with each other. 

I think the picture would look better on the opposite wall. 

She went off in the opposite direction. 

I've got exactly the opposite opinion to yours. 

His brother was fighting on the opposite side. 
We put opposite after the noun when it means 'facing the speaker or listener' 
or 'facing a person or place that has already been mentioned'. 

I noticed that the man opposite was staring at me (Not .. .-the-eppesiteman 

was-staring-at-me:) 
You can see the cinema programmes on the notice opposite. 
The man she was looking for was in the shop directly opposite. 


For opposite and in front of, see 402. 
For opposite and contrary, see 144. 


opposite, facing and in front of 


‘across a road/room etc from’: opposite/facing 


We do not use in front of to mean 'across a road/river/room etc from'. This 
idea is usually expressed with opposite or facing. (AmE also across from.) 
There's a garage opposite my house. (NOT .. .-in-front-of-my-house:) 
She stood at the other side of the table facing me. (Not .. .-in-front-of-me-) 
The man sitting across from me was smoking a pipe. (AmE) 


in front of and opposite 


Compare: 
There's a bus stop in front of the school. 
(The bus stop is on the same side of the road as the school.) 
There's a bus stop opposite the school. 
(The bus stop is on the other side of the road from the school.) 
In front of is often the opposite of behind. 
The woman in front of me in the post-office queue had a complicated 
problem. 1 always find myself behind people like that. 
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in front of and in the front of 


If you are in front of a place, vehicle etc you are outside it; if you are in the 
front of it you are inside. Compare: 

We stood in front of her car so that she couldn't drive off. 

Her husband was sitting in the front of the car. He looked frightened. 


For the difference between before and in front of, see 98. 


ought 


forms 


Ought is a modal auxiliary verb (see 353-354). The third person singular has 
no -$. 

She ought to understand. (Nor She-oughts-. . .) 
Questions and negatives are made without do. 

Ought we to go now? (Nor Do-we-ought-. . .?) 

It oughtn't to rain today. 
After ought, we use the infinitive with to before other verbs. (This makes ought 
different from other modal auxiliary verbs.) 

You ought to see a dentist. 
To is not used in question tags. 

We ought to wake Helen, oughtn't we? (NOT .. .-oughtn't-we-to?) 
In American English, interrogative and contracted negative forms of ought to 
are rare; should is generally used instead. 

He ought to be here soon, shouldn't he? 
In some English dialects, questions and negatives are made with did (e.g. She 
didn't ought to do that), but this structure is not used in standard English. 


obligation: / ought to phone Mother 


We can use ought to advise people (including ourselves) to do things; to tell 
people that they have a duty to do things; to ask about our duty. The meaning 
is very similar to that of should; it is not so strong as must (see 520). Ought is 
less frequent than should. 

What time ought I to arrive? 

I really ought to phone Mother. 

People ought not to drive like that. 

He ought to get a medal for living with her. 

There ought to be traffic lights at this crossroads. 


deduction: He ought to be here soon 


We can also use ought (like should) to say that we guess or conclude that 
something is probable (because it is logical or normal). 

Henry ought to be here soon — he left home at six. 

We're spending the winter in Miami. ~ That ought to be nice. 

The weather ought to improve after the weekend. » 
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questions 


The normal question forms of ought are rather formal. In an informal style 
they are often avoided, for example by using a structure with think... ought or 
by using should. 
Do you think we ought to go now? (Less formal than Ought we to ...?) 
Should we go now? 


ought to have ... 


Ought has no past form, but we can use ought to have + past participle to talk 
about things which were supposed to happen but did not. 

I ought to have phoned Ed this morning, but I forgot. (Nor Fought-te-phone 

H : ) 

The structure can also be used to make guesses or draw conclusions about 
things which are not certain to have happened. 

Bill ought to have got back home yesterday. Has anybody seen him? 
It is also possible to talk about things that ought to have happened by now, or 
by a future time. 

Ten o'clock. She ought to have arrived at her office by now. 

We ought to have finished painting the house by the end of next week. 


word order 


Mid-position adverbs like always, never, really (see 24) can go before or after 
ought in a verb phrase. The position before ought is less formal. 

You always ought to carry some spare money. (less formal) 

You ought always to carry some spare money. (more formal) 
In negative clauses, not comes before to. 


You ought not to go. / You oughtn't to go. (NOT You-ought-to-not-go.) 


out of 


movement 


The opposite of the preposition into is out of. 
She ran out of the room. (Not She-ran-out-the-room. on She-ran-out-from- 
the-room.) 
I took Harry's letter out of my pocket. 
Out of is also used to mean 'through', when we mention the opening through 
which somebody/something goes out. 
I walked out of the front door without looking back. 
Why did you throw the paper out of the window? 
In American English, out is normally used without of in this case. 
She turned and went out the back door. (AmE) 


position 


Out of can also be used to talk about position - the opposite of in. 
I'm afraid Mr Pallery is out of the office at the moment. 


For into and in, see 269. 
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own 


after possessives 


We only use own after a possessive word. It cannot directly follow an article. 
It's nice if a child can have his or her own room. (NOt . . .-an-ewn-room:) 
Car hire is expensive. It's cheaper to take one's own car. (NOT ...-the-own 

ear) 
I'm my own boss. 


a/some ... of one's own 


This structure makes it possible to include a/an, some or another determiner in 
the phrase. 

I'd like to have a car of my own. 

It's time you found some friends of your own. 

He's got no ideas of his own. 


own with no following noun 


We cannot use mine, yours etc with own, but we can drop a noun after my 
own, your own etc if the meaning is clear. 
Would you like to use my pen? ~ No, thanks. I can only write with my own. 
(NOT ...-mine-own-) 


own and -self 


The emphatic and reflexive pronouns myself yourself etc (see 493) do not have 
possessive forms. My own etc is used instead. 
I'll do it myself, and I'll do it in my own way. (NOT .. .-in-myself-s-way:) 
She can wash herself and brush her own hair now. (Nor .. .-brush-herself's 
hair) 
on one’s own 


Note the two meanings of on one's own. 
My mother lives on her own. (without company) 
Don't help him. Let him do it on his own. (without help) 


For by oneself used in similar ways, see 493.6. 


paragraphs 
Written English text is usually divided into blocks called 'paragraphs', to make 
it easier to read. Paragraphs can vary in length, from several hundred words 
(for example in literary or academic writing), to a few sentences (for example 
in journalism or letters). A paragraph division is usually shown by starting the 
text on a new line and 'indenting' (leaving a space at the beginning of the line). 
The paragraph divisions break the material up into easily 'digestible' sections, 
providing places where the reader can pause and think for a moment if 
necessary. And good writers can show the structure of their texts by making 
paragraph divisions in suitable places, for example when they move to a new 
stage in a story, a new point in a discussion or a new part of a description. 

> 
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Bill decided that it was too late to start slimming, and put some more sugar 
in his coffee. The way things were, he needed all the help he could get. 
Everything was going wrong at work, everything had already gone wrong at 
home, and the weather in Edinburgh in November was lousy. The only 
remaining question was: should he commit suicide now or wait till after 
payday and get drunk first? 


Three months ago everything had seemed so perfect. His boss had told him 
that he had an excellent future with the firm. 
in the story 

There are a lot of advantages to working at home. You don't have to travel to 
your job, you can choose your own working hours, you can take a day off if 
you want to, you don't waste time in endless unnecessary meetings, and — 
perhaps most important of all - you don't have a boss constantly checking up 
on you. 


On the other hand, it can be lonely working by yourself Without 
colleagues around you... 


a new point 
in the pies 
Another practice, common in typed letters and documents, is to leave a blank 
line without indenting. 
Dear Sirs 
Three months ago I sent you an order for a set of glasses, together with a 
cheque in full payment. You wrote acknowledging my order, and said that 
the glasses would be dispatched within 15 days. 


J have still not received the glasses, and repeated telephone calls to your office 
have had no result... 


407 part 


A is usually dropped before part of if there is no adjective. 
Part of the roof was missing. (BUT A large part of the roof was missing.) 
Part of the trouble is that I can't see very well. (More natural than A part of 
the trouble ...) 
Jan was in Australia part of last year. 


408 participles (-ing and -ed forms) (1): introduction 


1 names 


When -ing forms are used in certain ways, for example as parts of verb forms, 
or like adjectives (see below) they are called 'present participles'. Forms like 
broken, gone, opened, started are called 'past participles'. These are not very 
suitable names: both forms can be used to talk about the past, present or 
future. 

She was crying when I saw her. 

Who's the man talking to Elizabeth? 

This time tomorrow I'll be lying on the beach. 

It was broken in the storm. The kids are excited. 

The new school is going to be opened next week. 


For the spelling of participles, see 560—562. 
For -ing forms used like nouns (‘gerunds’), in sentences like Smoking is bad for you, see 293-299. 
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use 


verb forms 


Participles are used with the auxiliary verbs be and have to make progressive, 
perfect and passive verb forms. 

It was raining when I got home. 

I've forgotten your name. You'll be told as soon as possible. 
Present and past participles can be put together to make progressive and 
perfect forms (e.g. being employed, having arrived, having been invited). 


adjectives 


Participles can be used like adjectives. 
I love the noise of falling rain. John has become very boring. 
She says she's got a broken heart. The house looked abandoned. 


adverbs 


Sometimes participles are used like adverbs. 
She ran screaming out of the room. 


clauses 


Participles can combine with other words into clause-like structures. 
Who's the fat man sitting in the corner? 
Having lost all my money, I went home. 
Most of the people invited to the party didn't turn up. 
Rejected by all his friends, he decided to become a monk. 


For details of these uses, see the following sections. 


participles (2): active and passive 


active present participles, passive past participles 


When -ing forms are used like adjectives or adverbs, they have similar 
meanings to active verbs. 

falling leaves (= leaves that fall) 

a meat-eating animal (2 an animal that eats meat) 

She walked out smiling. (= She was smiling.) 
Most past participles have passive meanings when they are used like adjectives 
or adverbs. 

a broken heart (= a heart that has been broken) 

He lived alone, forgotten by everybody. (= He had been forgotten by 

everybody.) 


interested and interesting etc 


Interested, bored, excited etc say how people feel. 
Interesting, boring etc describe the people or things that cause the feelings. 


Compare: 
— I was very interested in the lesson. (Nor tiwas-very-interesting-in-the-tesson. ) 
The lesson was really interesting. » 
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— I didn't enjoy the party because I was bored. (NoT . . .-beeause-T-was-boring:) 
It was a terribly boring party. 
- The children always get excited when Granny comes. (NoT The-children 
iting...) 
Granny takes the children to exciting places. 
- His explanations make me very confused. (NOT . . .-make-me-very-confusing:) 


He's a very confusing writer. 
exceptions: a fallen leaf, an escaped prisoner etc 


A few past participles can be used as adjectives with active meanings, 
especially before nouns. Examples: 
a fallen leaf (= a leaf that has fallen) 
advanced students (= students who have advanced to a high level, NoT 
students who have been advanced . . .) 


developed countries a grown-up daughter 
increased activity an escaped prisoner 
vanished civilisations faded colours 

a retired general swollen ankles 


Rescuers are still working in the ruins of the collapsed hotel. 


active past participles: advanced points 


Some more past participles can be used with active meanings, but only with 
adverbs. Examples: 

a well-read person (BUT NOT a-read-person) 

a much-travelled man recently-arrived immigrants 

The train just arrived at platform six is the delayed 13.15 from Hereford. 
Some active past participles can be used after be. Examples: 

She is retired now. Those curtains are badly faded. 

My family are all grown up now This class is the most advanced. 
Recovered, camped, stopped, finished (see 205) and gone (see 229) are used in 
this way after be, but not usually before nouns. 

Why are all those cars stopped at the crossroads? (BUT NOT... a-stopped-ear) 

I hope you're fully recovered from your operation. 

We're camped in the field across the stream. 

I'll be finished in a few minutes. Those days are gone now. 


participles (3): details 


used as adjectives: an interesting book 
Participles can often be used as adjectives before nouns, or after be and other 
link verbs. 

an interesting book a lost dog 

a falling leaf The upstairs toilet window is broken. 

screaming children His idea seems exciting. 
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Participles used as adjectives can have objects. Note the word order. 
English-speaking Canadians. (NoT speaking-English-Canadians.) 


a fox-hunting man Is that watch self-winding? 

Other compound structures with participles are also common before nouns. 
quick-growing trees government-inspired rumours 
home-made cake the above-mentioned point 


a recently-built house 


after nouns: the people questioned 


We often use participles after nouns in order to define or identify the nouns, in 
the same way as we use identifying relative clauses (see 495). 
We couldn't agree on any of the problems discussed. 
(=... the problems that were discussed.) (NoT . . .-the-diseussed- 
+) 
The people questioned gave very different opinions. 
(= The people who were questioned ...) (NoT Zhe-questioned-people-. . .) 
I watched the match because I knew some of the people playing. (NoT . . .-the 
playing peopte:) 
I got the only ticket left. (Nor .. .-the-only-left-tieket.) 
Those is often used with a participle to mean ‘the ones who are/were’. 
Most of those questioned refused to answer. 
Those selected will begin training on Monday. 


differences of meaning 


A few participles change their meaning according to their position. Compare: 
- a concerned expression (= a worried expression) 
the people concerned (= the people who are/were affected) 
- an involved explanation (= a complicated explanation) 
the people involved (= the same as the people concerned) 
- an adopted child (= a child who is brought up by people who are not his/her 
biological parents) 
the solution adopted (- the solution that is/was chosen) 


much or very with past participles 


When a past participle is part of a passive verb, we can put much or very much 
before it, but not very. 
He's (very) much admired by his students. (Nor . . .-very-admired-. . .) 
Britain's trade position has been (very) much weakened by inflation. 
(NOT .. .-very-weakened-. . .) 
When a past participle is used as an adjective, we usually prefer very. This is 
common with words referring to mental states, feelings and reactions. 
a very frightened animal (NoT a-mueh-frightened-animal) 
a very shocked expression 
The children were very bored. 
She looked very surprised. 
Common exceptions: 
That's Alice, unless I'm (very) much mistaken. (NOT . . .-unless-Fm-very 
mistaken.) 
He's well known in the art world. (NoT . . .-very-known-. . .) > 


participles (4): clauses 411 


With amused, very and (very) much are both possible. 
I was very amused / much amused / very much amused by Miranda's 
performance. 


5 frightened by / frightened of 


By is used after passive verbs to introduce the agent (the person or thing that 
does the action - see 413). 
Most of the damage was caused by your sister. 
After past participles that are used like adjectives, we prefer other prepositions. 
Compare: 
~ She was frightened by a mouse that ran into the room. 
(Frightened is part of a passive verb referring to an action.) 
She's always been terribly frightened of dying. 
(Frightened is an adjective referring to a state of mind.) 
— The kids were so excited by the music that they kept screaming. 
Joe's excited about the possibility of going to the States. 
— I was annoyed by the way she spoke to me. 
I'm annoyed with you. 
— The burglar was surprised by the family coming home unexpectedly. 
I'm surprised at/by your attitude. 
- He was badly shocked by his fall. 
We were shocked at/by the prices in London. 
Other examples: 
His whereabouts are known to the police. 
The hills are covered in snow. 
The room was filled with thick smoke. 


6 special past participle forms 


A few older forms of past participles are still used as adjectives before nouns in 
certain expressions. 

drunken laughter/singing etc a sunken wreck/ship etc 

a shrunken head rotten fruit/vegetables etc 


411 participles (4): clauses 


1 structures 


Participles can combine with other words into participle clauses. 
There's a woman crying her eyes out over there. 
Most of the people invited to the reception were old friends. 
Not knowing what to do, 1 telephoned the police. 
Served with milk and sugar, it makes a delicious breakfast. 


2 after nouns: the people invited to the party 
Participle clauses can be used after nouns and pronouns. 
We can offer you a job cleaning cars. 
There's Neville, eating as usual. 
In came the first runner, closely followed by the second. 
I found him sitting at a table covered with papers. 
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Participle clauses are often very like relative clauses (see 494.5), except that 
they have participles instead of complete verbs. 
Who's the girl dancing with your brother? (= .. . the girl who is dancing .. .) 
Anyone touching that wire will get a shock. (= Anyone who touches .. .) 
Half of the people invited to the party didn't turn up. (= ... who were 
invited ...) 
Perfect participles are not often used in this way. 


Do you know anybody who's lost a cat? (Nor Do-you-know-anybody-having 
Tost-a-eat?) 


adverbial clauses: Putting down my paper, I... 


Participle clauses can also be used in similar ways to full adverbial clauses, 
expressing condition, reason, time relations, result etc. (This can only happen, 
of course, when the idea of condition, reason etc is so clear that no 
conjunction is needed to signal it.) Adverbial participle clauses are usually 
rather formal. 
Used economically, one tin will last for six weeks. (= If it is used ...) 
Having failed my medical exams, I took up teaching. (= As I had failed . . .) 
Putting down my newspaper, 1 walked over to the window. 
(= After I had put down my newspaper, ...) 
It rained for two weeks on end, completely ruining our holiday. 
(=... so that it completely ruined our holiday.) 
Note that -ing clauses can be made with verbs like be, have, wish and know, 
which are not normally used in progressive tenses (see 471). In these cases, the 
participle clause usually expresses reason or cause. 
Being unable to help in any other way, I gave her some money. 
Not wishing to continue my studies, I decided to become a dress designer. 
Knowing her pretty well, 1 realised something was wrong. 


subjects; misrelated participles 


Normally the subject of an adverbial participle clause is the same as the 
subject of the main clause in a sentence. 
My wife had a talk with Sally, explaining the problem. (My wife is the 
subject of explaining.) 
It is often considered incorrect to make sentences with ‘misrelated participles’, 
where an adverb clause has a different subject from the main clause. 
Looking out of the window of our hotel room, there was a wonderful range 
of mountains. (This could sound as if the mountains were looking out of 
the window.) 
However, sentences like these are common and often seem quite natural, 
particularly when the main clause has preparatory it or there as a subject. 
Being French, it's surprising that she's such a terrible cook. 
Having so little time, there was not much that I could do. 
‘Misrelated participles’ are normal in some fixed expressions referring to the 
speaker's attitude. Examples: 
Generally speaking, men can run faster than women. 
Broadly speaking, dogs are more faithful than cats. 
Judging from his expression, he's in a bad mood. 
Considering everything, it wasn't a bad holiday. 
Supposing there was a war, what would you do? 
Taking everything into consideration, they ought to get another chance. » 
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5 participle clauses with their own subjects 


A participle clause can have its own subject. This happens most often in a 
rather formal style. 

Nobody having any more to say, the meeting was closed. 

All the money having been spent, we started looking for work. 

A little girl walked past, her doll dragging behind her on the pavement. 

Hands held high, the dancers circle to the right. 
The subject is often introduced by with when the clause expresses 
accompanying circumstances. 

A car roared past with smoke pouring from the exhaust. 

With Peter working in Birmingham, and Lucy travelling most of the week, 

the house seems pretty empty. 


6 participle clauses after conjunctions and prepositions 


-ing clauses can be used after many conjunctions and prepositions. They are 
common with after, before, since, when, while, on, without, instead of, in spite 
of and as. Note that -ing forms after prepositions can often be considered as 
either participles or gerunds - the dividing line is not clear (see 293). 

After talking to you I always feel better. 

After having annoyed everybody he went home. 

Depress clutch before changing gear. 

She's been quite different since coming back from America. 

When telephoning from abroad, dial 1865, not 01865. 

On being introduced, British people often shake hands. 

They left without saying goodbye. 

She struck me as being a very nervy kind of person. 
Clauses with past participles are possible (mostly in a formal style) after if, 
when, while, once and until. 

If asked to look after luggage for someone else, inform police at once. 

When opened, keep in refrigerator. 

Once deprived of oxygen, the brain dies. 

Leave in oven until cooked to a light brown colour. 


For clauses like when ready, see 73.4. 


7 object complements 


The structure object participle (clause) is used after verbs of sensation 
(e.g. see, hear, feel, watch, notice, smell) and some other verbs (e.g. find, get, 
have, make). 

I saw a small girl standing in the goldfish pond. 

Have you ever heard a nightingale singing? 

I found her drinking my whisky. 

We'll have to get the car repaired before Tuesday. 

Do you think you can get the radio working? 

We'll soon have you walking again. 

I can make myself understood pretty well in English. 


For more about structures with see and hear, see 242. For get, see 224. For have, see 238. For make, 
see 335. 
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passives (1): passive structures and verb forms 


active and passive structures 


Compare: 
— They built this house in 1486. (active) 

This house was built in 1486. (passive) 
— Austrians speak German. (active) 

German is spoken in Austria. (passive) 
- A friend of ours is repairing the roof. (active) 

The roof is being repaired by a friend of ours. (passive) 
- This book will change your life. (active) 

Your life will be changed by this book. (passive) 
When A does something to B, there are often two ways to talk about it. If we 
want A (the doer) to be the subject, we use an active verb: built, speak, is 
repairing. If we want B (the 'receiver' of the action) to be the subject, we use: 
was built, is spoken, is being repaired, will be changed. 


The object of an active verb corresponds to the subject of a passive verb. 


OBJECT 


was built in 1486. 


SUBJECT 


Active: They built in 1486. 


Passive: 


In most cases, the subject of an active verb is not expressed in the 

corresponding passive sentence. If it does have to be expressed, this usually 

happens in an expression with by; the noun is called the ‘agent’ (see 413). 
This house was built in 1486 by Sir John Latton. 


passive verb forms 


We normally make passive forms of a verb by using tenses of the auxiliary be 
followed by the past participle (= pp) of the verb. (For get as a passive auxiliary, 
see 223.5.) Here is a list of all the passive forms of an ordinary English verb. 


Construction 
(simple) future will be +pp You'll be told soon enough. 
future perfect will have been «pp Everything will have been 
done by Tuesday 
simple present amiarelis + pp English is spoken here. 


present progressive am/are/is being + pp Excuse the mess; the house 

is being painted. 
present perfect have/has been +pp Has Mary been told? 
simple past wasi were + pp I wasn't invited, but I went. 
past progressive was/were being + pp I felt as if I was being watched. 
past perfect had been + pp I knew why I had been chosen. 
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Future progressive passives (will be being * pp) and perfect progressive 
passives (has been being + pp) are unusual. 
Examples of passive infinitives: (to) be taken; (to) have been invited. 
Examples of passive -ing forms: being watched; having been invited. 
Note that verbs made up of more than one word (see 599-600) can have 
passive forms if they are transitive. 

The furniture was broken up for firewood. 

She likes being looked at. I need to be taken care of. 

He hates being made a fool of. 


For more about structures with prepositions at the ends of clauses, see 452. 


use of tenses 


Passive tenses are normally used in the same way as active tenses. So for 
example the present progressive passive is used, like the present progressive 
active, to talk about things that are going on at the time of speaking (see 464). 
The papers are being prepared now. 
The secretary is preparing the papers now. 
And the present perfect passive can be used, like the present perfect active, to 
talk about finished actions with present consequences (see 455). 
Alex has been arrested! The police have arrested Alex! 


verbs not used in the passive 


Not all verbs can have passive forms. Passive structures are impossible with 
intransitive verbs (see 606.2) like die or arrive, which cannot have objects, 
because there is nothing to become the subject of a passive sentence. Some 
transitive verbs, too, are seldom used in the passive. Most of these arc 'stative 
verbs' (verbs which refer to states, not actions). Examples are fit, have, lack, 
resemble, suit. 

They have a nice house. (BUT NoT -nice-house-is-had-by-them.) 

My shoes don’t fit me. (BUT NOT Pmo-not fitted-by-my-shoes.) 


Sylvia resembles a Greek goddess. (BUT Not Zt-Greek-goddess-is-resembled-by 
Sylvia.) 
Your mother lacks tact. (Bur NOT Taet-isdacked-. . .) 


She was having a bath. (BUT NOT A-bath-was-being had-by-her.) 
confusing forms 


Students often confuse active and passive verb forms in English. Typical 
mistakes: 
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Mistakes like these are not surprising, because: 
1. Be is used to make both passive verb forms and active progressive tenses. 
2. Past participles are used to make both passive verb forms and active 
perfect tenses. Compare: 
He was calling. (active — past progressive) 
He was called. (passive - simple past) 
He has called. (active — present perfect) 


For active verb forms, see 10. 


passives (2): agent 


In a passive clause, we usually use by to introduce the agent - the person or 
thing that does the action, or that causes what happens. (Note, however, that 
agents are mentioned in only about 20 per cent of passive clauses.) 

All the trouble was caused by your mother. 

These carpets are made by children who work twelve hours a day. 
Some past participles can be more like adjectives than verbs (see 410): for 
example shocked, worried, frightened. After these, we often use other 
prepositions instead of by. 

I was shocked atíby your attitude. 

We were worried about/by her silence. 

Are you frightened of spiders? 
With is used when we talk about an instrument which is used by an agent to 
do an action (see 119). 

He was shot (by the policeman) with a rifle. 


passives (3): 
When do we use passive structures? 


interest in the action 


We often choose passive structures when we want to talk about an action, but 
are not so interested in saying who or what does/did it. Passives without 
‘agents’ (see 413) are common in academic and scientific writing for this 
reason. 

Those pyramids were built around 400 AD. 

Too many books have been written about the Second World War. 

The results have not yet been analysed. » 
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putting the news at the end 


We often prefer to begin a sentence with something that is already known, or 
that we are already talking about, and to put the 'news' at the end. This is 
another common reason for choosing passive structures. Compare: 
John's painting my portrait. (active verb so that the ‘news’ - the portrait — 
can go at the end) 
Nice picture. ~ Yes, it was painted by my grandmother. (passive verb so that 
the 'news' - the painter - can go at the end) 


keeping the same subject 


In order to keep talking about the same person or thing, it may be necessary to 
switch from active to passive and back. 
He waited for two hours; then he was seen by a doctor; then he was sent back 
to the waiting room. He sat there for another two hours — by this time he was 
getting angry. Then he was taken upstairs and examined by a specialist, 
after which he had to wait for another hour before he was allowed to go 
home. (More natural than He waited for two hours; then a doctor saw 
him ...) 


putting heavier expressions at the end 


Longer and heavier expressions often go at the end of a clause, and this can 
also be a reason for choosing a passive structure. 
I was annoyed by Mary wanting to tell everybody what to do. 
(More natural than Mary wanting to tell everybody what to do annoyed 
me - the phrase Mary ... do would make a very long subject.) 


meaning and grammar 


Meaning and grammar do not always go together. Not all active verbs have 
'active' meanings; for instance, if you say that somebody receives something or 
suffers, you are really saying that something is done to him/her. Some English 
active verbs might be translated by passive or reflexive verbs in certain other 
languages: e.g. My shoes are wearing out; She is sitting; Suddenly the door ; 
opened. And some English passives might be translated by active or reflexive 
verbs: e.g. I was born in 1956; English is spoken here. 

Some verbs can be used in both active and passive forms with similar 
meanings: for example to worry / to be worried; to drown | to be drowned (see 
165). Sometimes active and passive infinitives can be used with very similar 
meanings: for example There's a lot of work to do ! to be done (for details, 
see 287). 


For more about verbs like open, see 609. 

For more about reflexive verbs, see 493. 

For active and passive past participles, see 409. 

For -ing forms with passive meanings after need and want (e.g. My watch needs cleaning), 
see 296.3. 

For more about the way information is organised in sentences, see 512. 
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415 passives (4): verbs with two objects 


Many verbs, such as give, send, show, lend, pay, promise, refuse, tell, offer, can 
be followed by two objects, an 'indirect object' and a 'direct object'. These 
usually refer to a person (indirect object) and a thing (direct object). Two 
structures are possible. 


A. verb + indirect object + direct object 


She gave her sister the car. 
I had aiready shown the policewoman Sam's photo. 


B. verb + direct object + preposition + indirect object 


She gave the car to her sister. 
I had already shown Sam's photo to the policewoman. 
Both of these structures can be made passive. 


A. indirect object becomes subject of passive verb 


Her sister was given the car. 
The policewoman had already been shown Sam's photo. 


B. direct object becomes subject of passive verb 


The car was given to her sister. 

Sam's photo had already been shown to the policewoman. 
The choice between the two passive structures may depend on what has been 
said before, or on what needs to be put last in the sentence (see 414.2,4). 
Structure A (e.g. Her sister was given the car.) is the more common of the two. 
More examples: 

I've just been sent a whole lot of information. 

You were lent ten thousand pounds last year. 

The visitors were shown a collection of old manuscripts. 

They are being paid a lot of money for doing very little. 

He was refused a visa because he had been in prison. 

We will never be told the real truth. 

How much have you been offered? 
In structure B (e.g. The car was given to her sister), prepositions are sometimes 
dropped before indirect object pronouns. 

This watch was given (to) me by my father. 
Explain (see 198) and suggest (see 570) cannot be used in structure A. 

The problem was explained to the children. (Bur Not The-ehildrenAwere 

explained-the-problem.) 
A meeting place was suggested to us. (BUT NOT We-were-suggested-a-meeting 
piace.) 


For more details of verbs with two objects, see 610. 
For more about prepositional verbs in the passive, see 416. 
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passives (5): verbs with prepositions 


look at, listen to, pay for etc 


The objects of prepositional verbs can become subjects in passive structures. 
We have looked at the plan carefully. + The plan has been carefully looked 
at. 
Nobody listens to her. + She is never listened to. 
Somebody has paid for your meal. - Your meal has been paid for. 
Note the word order. The preposition cannot be dropped. 
I don't like to be shouted at. (Not --derctHike-to-be-shouted.) 


For more about prepositions at the ends of clauses, see 452. 


throw stones at, steal a bicycle from, give flowers to etc 


If there is already a direct object, the second object (after the preposition) 
cannot become a passive subject. 
They threw stones at him. — Stones were thrown at him. (Bur Not He-was 
thrown-stones-at.) 
They stole a bicycle from him. — A bicycle was stolen from him. (Bur Nor He 
: ) 
They poured water on us. ^ Water was poured on us. (BUT NOT We-were 
potred-water-on.) 
Note that possessive nouns or pronouns cannot become passive subjects, 
either. 
They called Mr Archer's name. —^ Mr Archer's name was called. (sur Not Mr 
Areher-was-name-ealled.) 
I broke her mirror. ^ Her mirror was broken. (Bur Not She-was-mirror 
broken.) 


give, send etc 
Verbs like give, send, lend can have two objects with no preposition (e.g. They 


gave him a gold watch). For the passive of this structure (e.g. He was given a 
gold watch), see 415. 


For structures with have + object + past participle (e.g. We had water poured on us), 
see 238, 5123. 


passives (6): it was thought that ... 
clause objects: Nobody thought that she was a spy 


Some sentences have clauses as their objects. These cannot normally become 
the subjects of passive sentences. 
Nobody thought that she was a spy. (But NOT That-sheawas-a-spy-was 
thought-by-nobody.) 
We felt that he was the right man for the job. (BuT Not That-he-was——was 
feit) 
The newspapers say that his company is in trouble. (But Not That-his 
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However, passive structures are often possible with preparatory it (see 446). 
It was thought that she was a spy. 
It was felt that he was the right man for the job. 
It is said that his company is in trouble. 


infinitive objects: They decided to ... 


A few verbs that are followed by infinitives (for example decide, agree) can also 
be used in passive structures beginning with it. 

They decided to meet at twelve. — It was decided to meet at twelve. 

We agreed to open a new branch. — It was agreed to open a new branch. 
However, most verbs cannot be used in this way. 


We hope to make a profit this year. (BUT NOT Ht-is-hoped-to-make.. . .) 


passives (7): He is believed to be ... 


object + infinitive: He asked me to send... 


Many verbs can be followed by object + infinitive (see 283). 
He asked me to send a stamped addressed envelope. 
We chose Felicity to be the Carnival Queen. 

In most cases, these structures can be made passive. 
I was asked to send a stamped addressed envelope. 
Felicity was chosen to be the Carnival Queen. 
We were told not to come back. 
They are allowed to visit Harry once a week. 


verbs of thinking, feeling and saying 


With verbs like think, feel, believe, know etc, the object + infinitive structure is 
rather formal and often unusual. 

They believe him to be dangerous. (more normal: They believe that . . .) 
However, the passive structure (e.g. He is believed to be ...) is common, and 
often occurs in news reports. 

He is believed to be dangerous. 

Moriarty is thought to be in Switzerland. 

She is known to have been married before. 

It is considered to be the finest cathedral in Scotland. 

Note that with say, the infinitive structure is only possible in the passive. 

His company is said to be in trouble. 


(BUT NOT They-say-his-company-to-be-in-ctrouble.) 
hear, see, make and help 


These verbs can be followed, in active structures, by object + infinitive without 
to (see 281). In passive structures to-infinitives are used. Compare: 
- Isaw him come out of the house. 
He was seen to come out of the house. 
— They made him tell them everything. 
He was made to tell them everything. 
— They helped him (to) get out of the country. 
He was helped to get out of the country. > 
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preparatory there 


With some verbs (e.g. say, think, feel, report, presume, understand), the passive 
structure is possible with there as a 'preparatory subject'. 
There are thought to be more than 3,000 different languages in the world. 
(= It is thought that there are .. .) 
There was said to be disagreement between Ministers. 


perfect, progressive and passive infinitives 


A passive verb can be followed by a perfect, progressive or passive infinitive. 
He is believed to have crossed the frontier last night. 
I was told to be waiting outside the station at 6 o'clock. 
The hostages are expected to be released today. 


exceptions: wanting and liking 


Verbs that refer to wanting, liking and similar ideas cannot usually be used in 
passive structures with following infinitives. 
Everybody wanted Doris to be the manager. (BUT NOT Doris-was-wanted-to 


be-the-manager.) 
We like our staff to say what they think. (pur Nor Our-staffare-liked-te-say 
whattheythink.) 


passives (8): he was considered a genius 


After some verbs the direct object can be followed by an ‘object complement’ - 
a noun or adjective which describes or classifies the object. 
Queen Victoria considered him a genius. 
They elected Mrs Sanderson President. 
We all regarded Kathy as an expert. 
Most people saw him as a sort of clown. 
The other children called her stupid. 
You've made the house beautiful. 
In passive clauses these are subject complements; they come after the verb. 
He was considered a genius by Queen Victoria. 
Mrs Sanderson was elected President. 
Kathy was regarded as an expert. 
He was seen as a sort of clown. 
She was called stupid by the other children. 
The house has been made beautiful. 


For more about object complements, see 607. 
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passives (9): My suitcase is packed 


Some verbs refer to actions that produce a finished result. Examples are cut, 
build, pack, close. Other verbs do not: for example push, live, speak, hit, carry. 
The past participles of finished-result verbs, and some of their passive tenses, 
can have two meanings. They can refer to the action, or they can describe the 
result (rather like adjectives). Compare: 

The theatre was closed by the police on the orders of the mayor. 

(refers to the action of closing) 
When 1 got there 1 found that the theatre was closed. 
(refers to the state of being shut - the result of the action) 

Because of this, for example, present passive forms can have similar meanings 
to present perfect passives. 

The vegetables are all cut up — what shall I do now? (= The vegetables have 

all been cut up .. ) 

I got caught in the rain and my suit's ruined. (= ... has been ruined.) 

I think your ankle is broken. (= ... has been broken.) 

My suitcase is packed. (= ... has been packed.) 


past (1): simple past (I worked etc) 


This form is also called ‘past simple’. 


forms (regular verbs) 


Question 
I worked did I work? I did not work 


you worked did you work? you did not work 
he/she/it worked did he/she/it work? he/she/it did not work 
etc etc etc 


— Contracted negatives (see 143): I didn't work, you didn't work etc. 

- Negative questions (see 368): did I not work? or didn't I work? etc. 

- For the affirmative past forms of common irregular verbs, see 304. 

— Questions and negatives of irregular verbs are made in the same way as 
those of regular verbs (with did + infinitive). 


For details of question structures, see 480-486. For negatives, see 367-371. 
For passive forms (e.g. Work was done), see 412. 


pronunciation of -ed 


The regular past ending -ed is pronounced as follows: 
e /d/ after vowels and voiced consonants (except /d/): 
[8], fol, Iv], [2], [5], [d3], [9], m], [m], fof, Al 
tried /traid/ lived /livd/ used [ju:zd/ failed /ferld/ 
e /t/ after unvoiced consonants (except /t/): 
/8/, [pl, [t], Isl, |f], IT], Ik] 
stopped |stopt/ passed /pa:st/ laughed [la:ft/ watched /wotSt/ 
worked |wa:kt/ > 
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e /1d/ after /d/ and /t/ 
ended ['endid/ 


For adjectives like aged, naked, see 18. 


started |'sta:tid/ 


3 spelling of regular affirmative past tense forms 


Most regular verbs: 
add -ed 


Verbs ending in -e: 
add -d 


work — worked 
stay > stayed 

show — showed 
wonder — wondered 
visit — visited 
gallop — galloped 
hope — hoped 
decide — decided 


Verbs ending in one stressed vowel shop — shopped 


+ one consonant (except w or y): 


plan — planned 


double the consonant and add -ed  re'fer > referred 


But (last syllable not stressed): 


Verbs ending in consonant + -y: 
change y to i and add -ed 


re'gret — regretted 
‘offer — offered 
‘visit — visited 


hurry > hurried 
cry — cried 


study — studied 


But (vowel + -y): play — played 


Verbs ending in -c have ck in the past (e.g. picnic + picnicked ). 
In British English, -/ is doubled in the past after one short vowel even if the 
vowel is not stressed: 'travel — travelled. 


use 


We use the simple past for many kinds of past events: short, quickly finished 
actions and happenings, longer situations, and repeated events. 

Peter broke a window last night. 

I spent all my childhood in Scotland. 

Regularly every summer, Janet fell in love. 
The simple past is common in stories and descriptions of past events. 

One day the Princess decided that she didn't like staying at home all day, so 

she told her father that she wanted to get a job... 

The simple past is often used with words referring to finished times. 

I saw John yesterday morning. He told me ... 
In general, the simple past tense is the 'normal' one for talking about the past; 
we use it if we do not have a special reason for using one of the other tenses. 


For the simple past with a present or future meaning (e.g. It's time you went), see 426. 
For special uses in subordinate clauses, see 580. 
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simple past with finished time expressions 
One day, the Princess decided ... I saw John yesterday. 


one day yesterday 


past (2): past progressive (I was working etc) 
forms 


wasi were + -ing 
I was working. 
Were you listening to me? She was not trying. 


For details of question structures, see 480—486. For negatives, see 367-371. 
For passive forms (e.g. Work was being done), see 412. 
For double letters in words like sitting, stopping, see 562. 


use: What were you doing at eight o'clock? 


We use the past progressive to say that something was in progress (going on) 
around a particular past time. 
What were you doing at eight o a yesterday evening? ~I was watching 


TV. (Not What-did-you-do-. ..? ~ Fivatehed-Fv-) 


When I got up this morning ied sun was shining, the birds were singing, . 
(NOT . . .-the-sten-shone;the-birds-sang.. . .) 


past progressive: things happening around a past time 
What were you doing at 8 o'clock? - I was watching TV. 


i oni 


PAST 8.00 NOW 


past progressive and simple past: 'background' events 


We often use the past progressive together with a simple past tense. The past 
progressive refers to a longer 'background' action or situation; the simple past 
refers to a shorter action or event that happened in the middle of the longer 
action, or that interrupted it. » 
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As I was walking down the road, I saw Bill. 
The phone rang while I was having dinner. 
Mozart died while he was composing the Requiem. 


past progressive for ‘background’ events 
As I was walking down the road 


I saw Bill. 


not used for repeated actions 


The past progressive is not the normal tense for talking about repeated or 
habitual past actions. The simple past is usually used with this meaning. 

I rang the bell six times. (Not I-was-ringing-the-bell-six-times.) 

When I was a child we made our own amusements. (NOT . . .3te-were-making 

our-own-amusements-) 

However, the past progressive is possible if the repeated actions form a 
‘background’ for the main action. 

At the time when it happened, I was travelling to New York a lot. 


non-progressive verbs: She said she believed 
Some verbs are not used in progressive forms (see 471). 


She said she believed Joe was dying. (Not She-said-she-was-believing-. . .) 
used for shorter, temporary actions and situations 


The past progressive, like other progressive forms (see 470), is used for 
temporary actions and situations. When we talk about longer, more 
permanent situations we use the simple past. Compare: 
- It happened while I was living in Eastbourne last year. 

I lived in London for ten years while I was a child. 
- When I got home, water was running down the kitchen walls. 

When they first discovered the river, they thought it ran into the Atlantic. 


special uses 


Because we often use the past progressive to talk about something that is a 
‘background’, not the main ‘news’, we can make something seem less 
important by using this tense. Compare: 

I had lunch with the President yesterday. (important piece of news) 

I was having lunch with the President yesterday, and she said . . . (as if there 

was nothing special for the speaker about lunching with the President) 

The past progressive is quite often used with verbs of saying: this gives more 
relative importance to the following verb - to what is said. 

John was saying that he still can't find a job. 
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With always, continually and similar words, the past progressive can be used 
for things that happened repeatedly and unexpectedly or in an unplanned way 
(see 472). 
Aunt Lucy was always turning up without warning and bringing us 
presents. 
I didn't like him - he was continually borrowing money. 


For the ‘distancing’ use of past progressives (e.g. J was wondering whether you'd like to come out 
with me this evening), see 436. 


past perfect (1): basic information 


This entry deals with the simple past perfect. For the past perfect progressive, 
see 425. 


forms 


had + past participle 


I had forgotten. 
Where had she been? It hadn't rained for weeks. 


For passives (e.g. The work had been done), see 412. 


meaning and use: earlier past 


The basic meaning of the past perfect is ‘earlier past’. A common use is to ‘go 
back’ for a moment when we are already talking about the past, to make it 
clear that something had already happened at the time we are talking about. 

During our conversation, I realised that we had met before. (Not freatised 

that-we-met-before or . . -have-met-befere-) 
When I arrived at the party, Lucy had already gone home. (NOT .. .-Euey 
- OR ...-as-already-gone-home:) 

The past perfect is common after past verbs of saying and thinking, to talk 
about things that had happened before the saying or thinking took place. 

I told her that I had finished. (Not .. .-that-HHhave)-finished:) 

I wondered who had left the door open. 

I thought I had sent the cheque a week before. 


past perfect: we are already talking about the past, and want 
to talk about an earlier past 


When I arrived at the party, Lucy had already gone home. 


EARLIER PAST 
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past perfect not used 


The past perfect is normally only used as described above. The past perfect is 
not used simply to say that something happened some time ago, or to give a 
past reason for a present situation. 
Alex Cary, who worked for my father in the 1980s, is now living in Greece. 
(NOT : 224) 
I left some photos to be developed. Are they ready yet? (Not T-had-left-some 
photos-. . .) 


unreal events: if etc 


After 1f (see 259), wish (see 630) and would rather (see 491), the past perfect 
can be used to talk about past events that did not happen. 

If 1 had gone to university I would have studied medicine. 

I wish you had told me the truth. 

I'd rather she had asked me before borrowing the car. 


how long? past perfect, not simple past. 


We use a past perfect, not a simple past, to say how long something had 
continued up to a past moment. A simple past perfect is used with ‘non- 
progressive verbs’ like be, have and know. 

She told me that her father had been ill since Christmas. (NoT .. .-that-her 

up. ; J) 
I was sorry to sell my car. I had had it since College. (Not .. .-FHhad-it-since 
College.) 
When they got married, they had known each other for 15 years. (NoT ... 
2) 

With most other verbs, we use the past perfect progressive for this meaning 
(see 425). 


For the difference between since and for, see 208. 


past perfect (2): advanced points 


past perfect or simple past with after, as soon as, etc 


We can use time conjunctions (e.g. after, as soon as, when, once) to talk about 
two actions or events that happened one after the other. Usually the past 
perfect is not necessary in these cases, because we are not 'going back' from 
the time that we are mainly talking about, but simply moving forward from 
one event to the next. 

After it got dark, we came back inside. 

As soon as Jane arrived, we sat down to eat. 

Once it stopped raining, we started the game again. 
However, we can use the past perfect with after, as soon as etc to emphasise 
that the first action is separate, independent of the second, completed before 
the second started. 

She didn't feel the same after her dog had died. 

As soon as he had finished his exams, he went to Paris for a month. 
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This use of the past perfect is especially common with when. (When has 
several meanings, so we often have to show the exact time relations by the 
verb form.) Compare: 
- When I had opened the windows, I sat down and had a cup of tea. 
(Nor When-Fopened-the-windows.d-sat-dowr. . .: the first action was quite 
separate from the second.) 
When I opened the window, the cat jumped out. (More natural than When I 
had opened the window, ...: one action caused the other.) 
— When I had written my letters, I did some gardening. (Nor When-Iwrote-my 
tdi ng) 
When I wrote to her, she came at once. 


unrealised hopes and wishes; things that did not happen 


The past perfect can be used to express an unrealised hope, wish etc. Had is 
usually stressed in this case. 

I HAD hoped we would leave tomorrow, but it won't be possible. 

He HAD intended to make a cake, but he ran out of time. 


past perfect with /t was the first/second ... that... 


We use a past perfect after it was the first/second ... that... and similar 
structures (see 591). 
It was the first time that I had heard her sing. (NoT ...-thattteard-. . .) 
It was the fifth time she had asked the same question. {nort . . .-she-asked-. . .) 
It was only the second opera I had seen in my life. (Nov ...-Fsaw-...) 


For the past perfect with before (e.g. He went out before I had finished my sentence), see 97.3. 


past perfect (3): progressive 


forms: had been + -ing 
I had been working. Where had she been staying? 
They hadn't been listening. 


For double letters in words like sitting, stopping, see 562. 


use We use the past perfect progressive to talk about actions or situations 
which had continued up to the past moment that we are thinking about, or 
shortly before it. 


At that time we had been living in the caravan for about six months. 
When I found Mary, I could see that she had been crying. 
I went to the doctor because I had been sleeping badly. > 
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past perfect progressive: actions or situations which had 
continued up to the past moment that we are thinking about, 
or shortly before it 


I went to the doctor because I had been sleeping badly. 


EARLIER PAST 


how long? past perfect progressive, not past progressive 


We use a past perfect progressive, not a past progressive, to say how long 
something had been happening up to a past moment. 
We'd been walking since sunrise, and we were hungry. (NoT We-were 


watking-sinee-sunrise-. . .) 
When she arrived, she had been travelling for twenty hours. (NOT . . .-she-was 
travelling...) 


For the difference between since and for, see 208. 


progressive and simple: differences 


Progressive forms are mostly used to talk about more temporary actions and 
situations. When we talk about longer-lasting or permanent situations we 
prefer simple forms. Compare: 

My legs were stiff because I had been standing still for a long time. 

The tree that blew down had stood there for 300 years. 
Progressive forms generally emphasise the continuation of an activity; we use 
simple tenses to emphasise the idea of completion. Compare: 

I had been reading science fiction, and my mind was full of strange images. 

I had read all my magazines, and was beginning to get bored. 
Some verbs are not normally used in progressive forms (see 471), even if the 
meaning is one for which a progressive form would be more suitable. 

I hadn't known her for very long when we got married. (Not Hhadn't-been 


knowing-her-. . .) 


past verb form with present or future meaning 
A past tense does not always have a past meaning. In some kinds of sentence 


we can use verbs like J had, you went or I was wondering to talk about the 
present or future. 
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after conjunctions, instead of would 


In most subordinate clauses (e.g. after if, supposing, wherever, what), we 
use past tenses (and not would ...) to express 'unreal' or conditional ideas 
(see 580.6). 

If I had the money now I'd buy a car. 

If you caught the ten o'clock train tomorrow you would be in Edinburgh by 

supper-time, unless the train was delayed, of course. 

You look as if you were just about to scream. 

Supposing we didn't go on holiday next year? 

Would you follow me wherever I went? 

In a perfect world, you would be able to say exactly what you thought. 

Ten o'clock — it's time (that) you went home. 

Don't come and see me today - I'd rather (that) you came tomorrow. 

I wish (that) I had a better memory. 


distancing in questions, requests etc 


We can make questions, requests and offers less direct (and so more polite) by 
using past tenses. (For more about ‘distancing’ of this kind, see 436.) Common 
formulae are I wondered, I thought, I hoped, did you want. 

I wondered if you were free this evening. 

I thought you might like some flowers. 

Did you want cream with your coffee, sir? 
Past progressive forms (I was thinking! wondering! hoping etc) make sentences 
even less direct. 

I was thinking about that idea of yours. 

I was hoping we could have dinner together. 


'past' modals 


The 'past' modal forms could, might, would and should usually have present or 
future reference; they are used as less direct, 'distanced' forms of can, may, 
will and shall. 

Could you help me for a moment? Would you come this way, please? 

I think it might rain soon. Alice should be here soon. 


past focus on continuing situations 


If we are talking about the past, we usually use past tenses even for things 
which are still true and situations which still exist. 

Are you deaf? I asked how old you were. 

I'm sorry we left Liverpool. It was such a nice place. 

Do you remember that nice couple we met on holiday? They were German, 

weren't they? 
I got this job because I was a good driver. 
Bill applied to join the police last week, but he wasn't tall enough. 


For more indirect speech examples, see 275, 278. 
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perfect verb forms 


construction 


Perfect verb forms are made with have * past participle. 

She has lost her memory. (present perfect) 

They have been living in France or the last year. (present perfect 
progressive) 

I told him that I had never heard of the place. (past perfect) 

When 1 went back to the village the house had been pulled down. 
(past perfect passive) 

We will have finished by tomorrow afternoon. (future perfect tense) 

I'm sorry to have disturbed you. (perfect infinitive) 

Having seen the film, I don't want to read the book. (perfect -ing form) 


terminology and use 


A perfect verb form generally shows the time of an event as being earlier than 
some other time (past, present or future). But a perfect form does not only 
show the time of an event. It also shows how the speaker sees the event - 
perhaps as being connected to a later event, or as being completed by a certain 
time. Because of this, grammars often talk about 'perfect aspect' rather than 
‘perfect tenses’. 


For details of the use of the various perfect verb forms, see the individual entries in the book. 


personal pronouns (1): basic information 


terminology and use 


The words J, me, you, he, him, she, her, it, we, us, they and them are usually 

called ‘personal pronouns’. (This is a misleading name: it, they and them refer 

to things as well as people.) 

Personal pronouns are used when more exact noun phrases are not necessary. 
I'm tired. (I replaces the name of any speaker.) 


John's ill. He'll be away for a few days. (NoT ...-John'll-be-away-. . .) 
Tell Mary I miss her. (NoT Tell-Mary-I-miss-Mary.) 


subject and object forms: / and me, he and him etc 


Personal pronouns (except you) have one form when they are used as subjects, 
and a different form for other uses — for example, when they are the objects of 
verbs or prepositions. 

Subject I he she we they 

Object me him her us them 


Compare: 
- Ilike dogs. - We sent her some flowers. 
Dogs don't like me. She sent us some flowers. 
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other uses of object forms: /t was her 


Me, him, her, us and them are used not only as objects, but also as 
complements after be, and in short answers, especially in an informal style. 
Who said that? ~ (It was) her. 
Who's there? ~ Me. 
In a more formal style, we use subject form + verb where possible. 
Who said that? ~ She did. (BuT NoT 5he:) 
It is possible to use a subject form alone after be (e.g. It is I; It was he), but this 
is extremely formal, and is usually considered over-correct. 
Object forms are also common in double subjects in informal speech. 
John and me are going skiing this weekend. 
This is considered incorrect in more formal usage (see 429.1). 


For sentences like /t's me that needs help, see 429.3. 


Personal pronouns cannot be left out 


We cannot normally leave out personal pronouns, even if the meaning is clear 
without them (for some exceptions, see 429.11). 
It's raining. (NOT 4s-raining.) 
She loved the picture because it reminded her of home. (NoT .. .-beeatse 
reminded-her-of home.) 
They arrested Alex and put him in prison. (NOT .. .-and-put-in-prison.) 
Have some chocolate. ~ No, I don't like it. (NoT ...--dorrtHike:) 


One subject is enough 


One subject is enough. We do not usually use a personal pronoun to repeat a 
subject that comes in the same clause. 
My car is parked outside. (Not My-car-it-is-parked-outside.) 


The boss really gets on my nerves. (Not Fhe-boss-he-really-gets-on-my- nerves.) 
The situation is terrible. (NoT 1t-is-terrible-the-situation.) 


There are exceptions in very informal speech (see 514). 
He's not a bad bloke, Jeff. 
It's a horrible place, London. 


For it as a preparatory subject or object, see 446—447. 


personal and relative pronouns: she or who, not both 


We do not use personal pronouns to repeat the meaning of relative pronouns 
(see 494.7). 
That's the girl who lives in the flat upstairs. (NOT .. .-whe-she-tives-. . .) 
Here's the money (that) you lent me. (Nor . , "fthat-you-ent-me-it) 


it referring to nothing, the situation, etc. 


It not only refers to the names of particular things. We can also use it to refer to 
indefinite pronouns like nothing, anything, everything. 

Nothing happened, did it? 

Everything's all right, isn't it? » 
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It can also refer to a whole fact, event or situation. 
Our passports were stolen. It completely ruined our holiday. 
I did all I could, but it wasn't enough. 
It's terrible — everybody's got colds, and the central heating isn't working. 
Wasn't it lovely there! 


it as 'empty' subject: it's ten o'clock 
We use it as a meaningless subject with expressions that refer to time, weather, 
temperature or distances. 

It's ten o'clock. (Not 1s-ten-e'elock.) It's Monday again. 


It rained for three days. It's thirty degrees. 
It's ten miles to the nearest petrol station. 


it used to identify 


We use ít for a person when we are identifying him or her. 
Who's that over there? ~ It's John Cook. (Not He's-Johrn-Cook.) 


Is that our waiter? ~ No, it isn't. (Nor No,-he-ism't.) 
On the phone: Hello. It's Alan Williams. (Not . . .-Frn-^lan-Williams-) 


It's your sister who plays the piano, isn't it? 


we women, you men 


We and plural you (but not other personal pronouns) can be put directly 
before nouns. 
We women know things that you men will never understand. 


(BUT NOT I4torman-know-. .. on They-men-will-mever-. . .) 


For you used for people in general, see 396. 

For the personal pronoun one, see 396. 

For the use of he and she to refer to animals, ships etc, see 222. 
For they, them, their with singular reference, see 528. 

For the interrogative personal pronoun twho(n), see 623. 


personal pronouns (2): advanced points 


John and me went; us women understand; between you and | 


We often use object forms in double subjects in informal speech. 

John and me are going skiing this weekend. 

Me and the kids spent Sunday at the swimming pool. 
Us is sometimes used as a subject together with a noun. 

Us women understand these things better than you men. 
And / is often used informally in double objects. 

Between you and I, I think his marriage is in trouble. 

That's a matter for Peter and 1. 

I often think of the old days and how you helped Bertie and I. (letter from 

Queen Elizabeth, wife of the future King George VI, to King Edward VIII). 

These structures are often condemned as 'incorrect', but they have been 
common in educated speech for centuries. (There are examples of me in 
double subjects in Jane Austen's novels, written around 1800.) They are, 
however, restricted to a very informal style. They are not correct in formal 
speech or writing. 
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as, than, but and except + me or | 


After as and than, object forms are generally used in an informal style. 
My sister's nearly as tall as me. 
I can run faster than her. 

In a more formal style, subject forms are used, usually followed by verbs. 
My sister's nearly as tall as 1 am. 
I can run faster than she can. 

But (meaning 'except') and except are followed by object forms (see 116, 194). 
Nobody but me knew the answer. (Not Nebedy-butt. . .) 
Everybody except him can come. 


It is/was me that... / I who... 
When a relative clause comes after an expression like It is/was mell, there are 
two possibilities: 
object form + that (very informal) 
It’s me that needs your help. 
It was him that told the police. 
subject form + who (very formal) 


It is I who need your help. 
It was he who told the police. 

We can avoid being too formal or too informal by using a different structure. 
He was the person / the one who told the police. 


mixed subject and object: /t's for him to decide 


Sometimes a pronoun is the object of a verb or preposition, but the subject of 
a following infinitive or clause. Normally an object form is used in this case. 
It's for him to decide. (Nov I£s-for-he-to-decide.) 
I think it’s a good idea for you and me to meet soon. 
(Considered more correct than ... for you and I to meet soon.) 
Everything comes to him who waits. 
(Considered more correct than ... to he who waits.) 


inclusive and exclusive we 


Note that we and us can include or exclude the listener or reader. Compare: 
Shall we go and have a drink? (We includes the listener.) 
We're going for a drink. Would you like to come with us? 
(We and us exclude the listener.) 
us meaning 'me' 


In very informal British speech, us is quite often used instead of rne (especially 
as an indirect object). 

Give us a kiss, love. 
Poor you! 


You can be modified by adjectives in a few informal expressions such as 
Poor! Clever! Lucky (old) you! (This occasionally happens also with me.) » 
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8 you: different singular and plural forms 


10 


11 


Although standard modern English uses you for both singular and plural, 
separate forms exist in certain varieties of English. Some speakers in Yorkshire 
use thu or tha as a singular subject form and thee as a singular object form. 
Some Irish and Scottish dialects have a separate plural form ye, youse or yiz. 
Many Americans (and increasingly, British people) use you folks or you guys (to 
both men and women) as an informal second-person plural. 

Hi, you guys. Listen to this. 
In southern US speech there is a second-person plural form you all 
(pronounced y'all), used instead of you when people wish to sound friendly or 
intimate; there is also a possessive you all's (pronounced y'all's). 

Hi, everybody. How're you all doing? What are you all's plans for 

Thanksgiving? 


For the older English forms thee and thou, see 392. 


he/she who... 


The structure he/she who... (meaning ‘the person who ...’) is found in older 
literature. 
He who hesitates is sometimes lost. 
But this is very unusual in modern English. 
The person who leaves last should lock the door. or Whoever leaves last... 
(Nor He/She-who-leaves-last-. . .) 


politeness 


It is considered polite to use names or noun phrases, rather than he, she or 
they, to refer to people who are present. 
Dad said I could go out. ~ No, I didn't. (More polite than He said I could go 
out.) 
This lady needs an ambulance. 
However, pronouns need to be used to avoid repetition (see 500). 
Dad said he didn't mind ... (Nor DBad-said-Dad-didn't-mind-. . .) 
It is considered polite to mention oneself last in double subjects or objects. 
Why don't you and I go away for the weekend? (Nor Why-dert-tand- 


yet-.. 
The invitation was for Tracy and me. (More polite than ... for me and 


Tracy.) 
leaving out personal pronouns 


Personal pronouns cannot usually be left out (see 428.4). 
She loved the picture because it reminded her of home. (Not . . .-beeause 
reminded-her-of horme-) 
However, in informal speech, subject pronouns and/or auxiliary verbs are 
sometimes left out at the beginning of a sentence. For details of this, see 179. 
Can't help you, I'm afraid. (= I can't ...) 
Seen Paul? (- Have you seen Paul?) 
We seldom put it after know. See 313 for details. 
It's getting late. ~I know. (Not Henote-it.) 
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After certain verbs (e.g. believe, think, suppose), we use so rather than it. (For 
details, see 539.) 

Is that the manager? ~I believe so. (Nor ... I believe (it).) 
And personal pronouns can be dropped after prepositions in descriptive 
structures with have and with. 

All the trees have got blossom on (them). 

He was carrying a box with cups in (it). 
Object pronouns are not normally used in infinitive clauses if the object of the 
infinitive has just been mentioned (see 284.4). 

She's easy to please. (Nor She's-easy-to-please-her.) 

The pie looked too nice to eat. (NOT . . .-tee-mice-te-eat-it:) 

The bridge wasn't strong enough to drive over. (NOT ...-to-drive-over-it.) 

This dish takes two hours to prepare. 


piece- and group-words 


uncountable nouns: pieces 


To talk about a limited quantity of something we can use a word for a piece or 
unit, together with of, before an uncountable noun. The most general words of 
this kind are piece and bit. Bit (informal) suggests a small quantity. 

a piece/bit of cake/bread 

some pieces/bits of paper/wood 

a piece/bit of news/information 
Other words are less general, and are used before particular nouns. Some 
common examples: 


a bar of chocolate/soap a loaf of bread 

a blade of grass a lump of sugar/coal 

a block of ice a slice of bread/cake/meat 

a drop of water/oil/vinegar a speck of dust 

a grain of sand/salt/rice/corni/truth a sheet of paper/metal/plastic 

an item of information/news/clothing/ a stick of dynamite/chalk/celery 
furniture a strip of cloth/tapelland 

a length of material a suit of clothes/armour 


nota... of... 


Some words for small pieces can be used in a negative structure meaning 
o... at all’. 
There's not a grain of truth in what he says. 
There hasn't been a breath of air all day. 
We haven't got a scrap (of food) to eat. 
He came downstairs without a stitch of clothing on. 


pairs 
Pair is used for many things that normally go in twos, and with plural nouns 
that refer to some two-part objects (see 524.7). 

a pair of shoes/socks/ear-rings 

a pair of glasses/binoculars 

a pair of trousers/jeans/pyjamas 

a pair of scissors/pliers > 
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plural nouns: collections 


Special words are used before certain plural nouns to talk about groups or 
collections. 

a bunch of flowers a crowd of people a flock of sheep/birds 

a herd of cattle/goats a pack of cards (AmE a deck of cards) 
Set is used before many uncountable and plural nouns referring to groups 
which contain a fixed number of things. 

a set of cutlery/napkins/dishes/tyres/sparking plugs/spanners 


For a bit as a modifier before adjectives and adverbs, see 107. 
For an amount, a lot, a large number etc, see 333. 
For sort, type, kind etc, see 551. 


place: a place to live, etc 


In an informal style, place can often be followed directly by an infinitive or 
relative clause, with no preposition or relative word. 
I'm looking for a place to live. (More formal: ... a place to live in 
or... a place in which to live.) 
There's no place to sit down. 
You remember the place we had lunch? (= ... the place (that) we had lunch 
at? or ... the place where we had lunch?) 
We do not use a place where before an infinitive. 
I'm looking for a place (where) I can wash my clothes. (NOT . . .-&placewhere 
) 


'Go places' (informal) means ‘become very successful in life’. 
That boy's going to go places, believe me. 


For similar structures with way, time and reason, see 498.6. 


play and game 


nouns 


A play is a piece of dramatic literature for the theatre, radio or television. 
Julius Caesar’ is one of Shakespeare’s early plays. 

A game is an activity like, for example, chess, football or bridge. 
Chess is a very slow game. (NOT .. .-a-very-siow- play.) 

The uncountable noun play can be used to mean ‘playing’ in general. 
Children learn a great deal through play. 


verbs 


People act in plays or films, and play games or musical instruments. 

My daughter is acting in her school play this year. 

Have you ever played rugby football? 
Play can be used with the same meaning as act before the name of a character 
in a play or film. 

Pil never forget seeing Olivier play Othello. 
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please and thank you 


requests 


We use please to make requests more polite. 
Could I have some more rice, please? 
Would you like some help? ~ Yes, please. 
Note that please does not change an order into a request. Compare: 
Stand over there. (order) 
Please stand over there. (more polite order) 
Could you stand over there, please? (polite request) 
Please do is a rather formal answer to a request for permission. 
Do you mind if I open the window? ~ Please do. 


when please is not used 


We do not use please to ask people what they have said. 
I've got a bit of a headache. --I beg your pardon? 
(NoT ... Please?) 
We do not use please when we give things to people. 
Have you got a pen I could use? ~ Yes, here you are. 
(NOT... Please.) 
Please is not used as an answer to Thank you (see below). 
Thanks a lot. ~ That's OK. (Nor ... Please.) 


thank you and thanks 
Thanks is more informal than thank you. Common expressions: 


Thank you. (Not Thanks-you.) 

Thank you very much. 

Thanks very much. 

Thanks a lot. (BuT Not Thank-yot-a-ot.) 

Thank God it's Friday. (Not Thanks-God-. . .) 

Indeed (see 273) can be used to strengthen very much. 

Thank you very much indeed. (BUT NOT USUALLY Fhank-yet-indeed.) 
Thank you for | Thanks for can be followed by an -ing form. Possessives are 
unnecessary and are not used. 

Thank you for coming. ~ Not at all. Thank you for having me. (NOT Frank 

Ing.) 


Some people say Cheers to mean Thanks. 


accepting and refusing 


We often use Thank you / Thanks like Yes, please, to accept offers. 
Would you like some potatoes? ~ Thank you. ~ How many? 
To make it clear that one wishes to refuse something, it is normal to say 
No, thank you ! No, thanks. 
Another cake? ~ No, thanks. I’ve eaten too many already. 
Yes, thanks is most often used to confirm that things are all right. 
Have you got enough potatoes? ~ Yes, thanks. > 
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replies to thanks 


In English, there is not an automatic answer to Thank you; British people, 
especially, do not usually answer when they are thanked for small things. If a 
reply is necessary, we can say Not at all (rather formal), You're welcome, That's 
(quite) all right or That's OK (informal). Some people say No problem 
(informal). Compare: 

Could you pass the salt? ~ Here you are. ~ Thanks. ~ (no answer) 

Here's your coat. ~ Thanks. ~ (no answer) 

Thanks so much for looking after the children. ~ That's all right. Any time. 

(answer necessary) 


For more about the language of common social situations, see 545. 


point of view 


Point of view can mean the same as opinion. 

Thank you for giving us your point of view / opinion. 
But from somebody's point of view is not quite the same as in somebody's view/ 
opinion. It usually means 'as seen from somebody's position in life' (for 
example as a student, a woman, a Greek or a Catholic), and is used to say how 
somebody is affected by what happens. Compare: 
- In my opinion, war is always wrong. (= I think war ...) 

(NOT From-my-point-of-view, war-iscalwaysawrong.) 

He wrote about the war from the point of view of the ordinary soldier. 
- In my view, it's a pretty good school. 

You have to judge a school from the child's point of view. 
— In Professor Lucas's opinion, everybody should work a 20-hour week. 

From the employers' point of view, this would cause a lot of problems. 


politeness (1): using questions 


requests: Could you ...? 


We usually ask people to do things for us by making yes/no questions. (This 
suggests that the hearer can choose whether to agree or not.) 
Could you tell me the time, please? (much more polite than Please tell me 
the time.) 
Some other typical structures used in requests: 
Could you possibly tell me the way to the station? (very polite) 
Would you mind switching on the TV? 
Would you like to help me for a few minutes? 
You couldn't lend me some money, could you? (informal) 
Indirect yes/no questions are also used in polite requests. 
I wonder if you could (possibly) help me for a few minutes. 


other structures: telling people to do things 


If we use other structures (for example imperatives, should, had better), we are 
not asking people to do things, but telling or advising them to do things. These 
structures can therefore seem rude if we use them in requests, especially in 
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conversation with strangers or people we do not know well. Please makes an 
order or instruction a little more polite, but does not turn it into a request. The 
following structures can be used perfectly correctly to give orders, instructions 
or advice, but they are not polite ways of requesting people to do things. 


Please answer by return of post. You ought to tell me your plans. 
Please help me for a few minutes. You should shut the door. 
Help me, would you? You had better help me. 


Carry this for me, please. 


shops, restaurants etc 


Requests in shops, restaurants etc are usually more direct, and are not always 
expressed as questions. Typical structures: 

Can I have one of those, please? I'd like to see the wine list, please. 

Could I have a look at the red ones? I would prefer a small one. 
Give me ..., please and I want ..., please are not normally considered polite. 
But in places where only a few kinds of thing are sold and not much needs to 
be said, it is enough just to say what is wanted and add please. 

‘The Times’, please. Two cheeseburgers, please. 

Blaek coffee, please. Return to Lancaster, please. 


negative questions 
Negative questions (see 368) are not used in polite requests. 


Could you give me a light? (Not Coutdn-t-you-give-me-atight? — this sounds 
like a complaint) 
But negative statements with question tags are used in informal requests. 
You couldn’t give me a light, could you? 
I don’t suppose you could give me a light, could you? (very polite) 


expressions of opinion 


Expressions of opinion can also be made less direct by turning them into 
questions. Compare: 
It would be better to paint it green. (direct expression of opinion) 
Wouldn't it be better to paint it green? (less direct: negative question asking 
for agreement) 
Would it be better to paint it green? (open question - very indirect) 


For other rules of ‘social language’, see 545. 


politeness (2): distancing verb forms 


past tenses: How much did you want to spend? 


We can make requests (and also questions, suggestions and statements) less 
direct (and so more polite) by using verb forms that suggest 'distance' from the 
immediate present reality. Past tenses are often used to do this. 
How much did you want to spend, sir? (meaning 'How much do you want to 
spend?" 
How many days did you intend to stay? (meaning '... do you intend .. .’) 
I wondered if you were free this evening. » 
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progressives: l'm hoping ... 
Progressive forms can be used in the same way. They sound more casual and 
less definite than simple forms, because they suggest something temporary 
and incomplete. 
I'm hoping you can lend me £10. (less definite than / hope .. .) 
What time are you planning to arrive? (more casual-sounding than Please 
let us know what time you plan to arrive.) 
I'm looking forward to seeing you again. (more casual than I look 
forward...) 
I'm afraid we must be going. 
Past progressives give two levels of distancing. 
Good morning. I was wondering: have you got two single rooms? 
Were you looking for anything special? (in a shop) 
I was thinking - what about borrowing Jake's car? 


future: You'll need to ... 


Another way to distance something is to displace it into the future. Will need/ 
have to can be used to soften instructions and orders. 

I'm afraid you'll need to fill in this form. 

PU have to ask you to wait a minute. 
And will is sometimes used to say how much money is owed. 

That will be £1.65, please. 
Future progressive verbs are often used to enquire politely about people's 
plans (see 220). 

Will you be going away at the weekend? 


modal verbs: would, could and might 


The modal verbs would, could and might also make questions, requests and 
suggestions less direct. 

I thought it would be nice to have a picnic. 

Hi! I thought I'd come over and introduce myself My name's Andy. 

Could you give me a hand? 

Could 1 ask you to translate this for me? 

We could ask Peter to help us. 

I was wondering if you might be interested in a game of tennis. 

I came in and ordered some shoes from you. ~ Oh yes, sir. When would that 

have been, exactly? 

Would is very often used to form requests and offers with verbs like like and 
prefer. 

What would you like to drink? 
Note the common use of would before verbs of saying and thinking, to make a 
statement sound less definite. 

I would say we'd do better to catch the earlier train. 

This is what I would call annoying. 

I would think we might stop for lunch soon. 

I'm surprised you didn't like the film. I would have thought it was just your 

kind of thing. 
We would ask passengers to have their tickets ready for inspection. 
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conditional and negative expressions 


Another way of distancing suggestions from reality is to make them 
conditional or negative. 

It would be better if we turned it the other way up. 

What if we stayed at home for a change? 

Suppose I gave Alice a call? 

If you would come this way... 

I wonder if you could lend me £5? 

I don't suppose you want to buy a car, do you? 

You wouldn't like to come out with us, by any chance? 

You couldn't take the children to school, could you? (Bur NOT €ottldn't-you 

take-the-ehildren-to-school?- This sounds like a complaint — see 435.4.) 


politeness (3): softening expressions 


quite, maybe, I think etc 


We can express our opinions and intentions less directly (and therefore 
more politely) by using softening expressions like quite, rather, kind of, a bit, 


maybe etc. 
He's quite difficult to understand, isn't he? 
I find her rather bossy, don't you? The food's a bit expensive. 
This music's kind of boring. Maybe I'll go for a walk now. 


For more examples, see 157.16. 


I think I'll... 


We can say that we are thinking of doing things, instead of expressing our 
intentions directly. 
I think I'll go to bed in a few minutes. 
m thinking of going to London tomorrow. 
I'd quite like to start thinking about going home. 


We would like to ... 


In a formal style, requests, invitations, suggestions etc are often introduced by 
would like instead of being expressed directly. 
We would like to invite you to give a talk to our members on June 14th. 
I'd like to suggest that we take a vote. 
I would like to congratulate you on your examination results. 


politics and policy 


Politics (usually singular but always with -s — see 524.3) is used to talk about 
government and related ideas. 
I don't know much about politics, but I don't think this is a democracy. 
You talk beautifully — you should be in politics. > 
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Policy is used for people's rules of behaviour (not necessarily connected with 
politics). 
After the war, British d policy was rather confused. (NOT .. .-British 


It's not my policy to pane everything I hear. 
It's the firm's policy to employ a certain number of handicapped people. 


possessives (1): noun + 's (forms) 
spelling 


singular noun + ’s my father's car 

plural noun + ’ my parents’ house 

irregular plural + ’s the children’s room, men’s clothes, women's rights, 
an old people’s home 


We sometimes just add an apostrophe (’) to a singular noun ending in -s, 
especially in literary and classical references. 
Socrates’ ideas. Dickens’s novels 
But '5 is more common. 
Mr Lewis’s dog 
We can add ’s or ' to a whole phrase. 
the man next door’s wife 
Henry the Eighth’s six wives 
the Smiths’ new house 
Note the difference between, for example: 
Joe and Ann's children (one lot of children: Joe and Ann are their parents) 
Joe's and Ann's children (two separate lots of children: Joe's and Ann's) 


pronunciation 


The ending ‘s is pronounced just like a plural ending (see 525). 

doctor's [l'dpktoz/ Madge’s /‘mzd312/ 

dog's [dogz/ Alice's ['aelisiz/ 

president's l'Drezidents/.— James's /'d3ermziz/ Jack's [dgaeks/ 
The apostrophe in a word like parents' does not change the pronunciation at 
all. But with singular classical (ancient Greek and Roman) names ending in s', 
we often pronounce a possessive 's even when it is not written. 

Socrates’ /'f'okroti:ziz / ideas. 


possessive 's and other determiners 


A noun cannot normally have an article or other determiner with it as well as a 
possessive word (see 154). Definite articles are usually dropped when 
possessives are used. 

the car that is John's (= John's car) (Not the-John's-ear on John s-the-ear) 
But a possessive word may of course have its own article. 

the car that is the boss's (= the boss's car) 
When we want to use a noun with a/an or this/that etc as well as a possessive, 
we usually use the 'of mine' construction (see 443). 

She's a cousin of John's. (Not ...-e John s-eousin:) 

I saw that stupid boyfriend of Angie's yesterday. (Not . . .-that-Angie's-stupid 

boyfriena-. . .) 
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4 possessive without a noun 


440 


We can use a possessive without a following noun, if the meaning is clear. 
Whose is that? ~ Peter's. 
We often talk about shops, firms, churches and people's houses in this way. 
The apostrophe is often dropped in the names of shops and firms. 
I bought it at Smiths. She got married at St Joseph's. 
We had a nice time at John and Susan's last night. 
In modern English, expressions like the doctor, the dentist, the hairdresser, the 
butcher are often used without 's. 
Alice is at the hairdresser(’s). 


possessives (2): noun + 's (use) 


meanings of the 's structure 


We use the 's structure most often to talk about possessions, relationships and 
physical characteristics, especially when the first noun refers to a person or 
animal, or to a country, organisation or other group of living creatures. 

That's my father's house. (NoT . islet ili P Eid 

Mary's brother is a lawyer. (Nor Fhe-brether-ef Mary... 

I don't like Alice's friends much. Pete's eyes are A yours. 

There's something wrong with the cat's ear. 

Scotland's climate is getting warmer. 

What do you think of.the company's management? 
We also use the structure to talk about things that people etc produce. 

I didn't believe the girl's story. Have you read John's letter? 

What are Norway's main exports? 

The government's decision was extremely unwise. 
With some words for people's actions, we can use either 's or a structure 
with of. 

the Queen's arrival or the arrival of the Queen 

the committee's second meeting or the second meeting of the committee 
An of-structure is preferred when the 'possessing' expression is very long. 
Compare: 

My sister's husband. 

The husband of the woman who sent you that strange letter. 


's not used: the name of the street 


With nouns which are not the names of people, animals, countries etc, 's is less 
common, and a structure with a preposition (usually of) is more normal. 
the name of the street (Nor the-street's-name) 
the back of the room (NOT the-reom's-back) 
the roof of the house (Nor the-house's-roof) 
the top of the page (Nov the-page's-top) > 
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However, both structures are possible in some expressions. 

the earth's gravity on the gravity of the earth 

the plan's importance on the importance of the plan 

the concerto's final movement onr the final movement of the concerto 

the train's arrival on the arrival of the train 

the world's oldest mountains or the oldest mountains in the world 

(NoT... of the-werld) — see 139.7 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to give useful general rules in this area: the 
choice of structure often depends on the particular expression. 


subject 


Note that the 's structure often corresponds to a sentence in which the first 
noun is the subject of have or some other verb. 

Joe's brother (Joe has a brother) 

the dog's tail (the dog has a tail) 

America's gold reserves (America has gold reserves) 

the manager's decision (the manager made a decision) 

Harris's novel (Harris wrote a novel) 
In a few cases, the first noun may correspond to the object of a verb. 

the prisoner's release (they released the prisoner) 


measurement of time: a day's journey 


The 's structure (or the plural with s’ is often used to say how long things last. 
a day's journey twenty minutes’ delay 
Noun + noun structures are also possible in expressions with numbers (see 
386.5). 
a three-hour journey u twenty-minute delay 


other expressions of time: yesterday's news 

We can also use the ’s structure to talk about particular moments and events. 
yesterday's news last Sunday's match tomorrow's weather 

worth 


Note the use of the 's structure before worth. 
a pound's worth of walnuts three dollars’ worth of popcorn 


For the ‘s structure in compound nouns (e.g. a doll's house, cow's milk), see 386. 


possessives (3): my, your etc 
What kind of words are they? 


My, your, his, her, its, our and their are determiners (see 154), and are used at 
the beginning of noun phrases. 

my younger brother your phone number their plans 
They are also pronouns, because they stand for possessive noun phrases: my 
younger brother means 'the speaker's younger brother'; their plàns means, for 
example, ‘those people's plans’ or ‘the children's plans’. 
They are not adjectives (although they are sometimes called 'possessive 
adjectives' in older grammars and dictionaries). 
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one's and whose 


One's (see 396.5) and whose (see 496; 626) are also possessive determiners/ 
pronouns. 

It's easy to lose one's temper when one is criticised. 

An orphan is a child whose parents are dead. 

Whose bicycle is that? 


not used with other determiners 
My, your etc are not used with other determiners like the, a/an or this. 


She's lost her keys. (Not .. .-the-her-keys-) 
If we want to use a/an or this, that etc with a possessive, we use the ‘... of 
mine' structure (see 443). 

A friend of mine has just invited me to Italy. (Not A-my-friend-. .. 

How's that brother of yours? (Not .. .-that-your-brother?) 


distributive use: She told them to open their books, etc 


After a plural possessive, we do not normally use a singular noun in the sense 
of ‘one each’. (For details, see 530.) 
The teacher told the children to open their books. (Not .. .-their-book.) 


articles instead of possessives 


We sometimes use articles instead of my, your etc. This happens in 
prepositional phrases which refer to the subject or object, mostly when we are 
talking about blows, pains and other things that often happen to parts of 
people's bodies. 

The ball hit him on the head. 

She's got a pain in the stomach. 
In other cases we do not normally use articles instead of possessives. 

She's got a parrot on her shoulder. (Not piod edidit aae 

Katy broke her arm mountain climbing. (Not Katy-broke-the-arm-. .. 

He stood there, his eyes closed and his hands in his pockets, looking half 


asleep. (NOT . . .-the-eyes-elosed-and-the-hands-in-the-pockets-. . .) 
spelling: its, whose 


The possessives its and whose have no apostrophes. It’s and who's are not 
possessives, but contractions (see 143): they mean ‘it is’ or ‘it has’; ‘who is’ or 
‘who has’. Compare: 

The dog's in a good mood. It's just had its breakfast. 

Whose little girl is that? ~ You mean the one who's making all that noise? 


For structures like Do you mind my smoking?, see 295.3. 
For my own, your own etc, see 405. 

For the older English form thy, see 392. 

For southern AmE you all's, see 429.8. 


possessives (4): mine, yours etc 


Mine, yours, his, hers, ours and theirs are similar to my, your etc, but they are 
not determiners, and are used without following nouns. » 
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Compare: 
That's my coat. That coat is mine. 
Which is your car? Which car is yours? 
Whose can be used with a following noun (see 441) or without. 
Whose car is that? Whose is that car? 
We do not use articles with mine etc. 
Can I borrow your keys? I can't find mine. (Not f-earct-find-the- mine.) 
One's cannot be used without a following noun; instead, we use one's own. 
It's nice to have a room of one's own. (NOT ...-of-ene's) 
Its is not normally used without a following noun. 
I've had my breakfast, and the dog's had its breakfast too. (NOT . . .-and-the 


dog's-had-its:) 


For the older English form thine, see 392. 


possessives (5): a friend of mine etc 


We cannot usually put a possessive between another determiner and a noun. 
We can say my friend, Ann's friend, a friend or that friend, but not amy friend 
or that-Anms friend. Instead, we use a structure with of + possessive. 
determiner + noun + of + possessive 
That policeman is a friend of mine. He's a cousin of the Queen's. 
How’s that brother of yours? She's a friend of my father's. 
I met another boyfriend of Lucy's yesterday. 
Have you heard this new idea of the boss's? 
He watched each gesture of hers as if she was a stranger. 
My work is no business of yours. 
The structure has a variant in which a noun does not have possessive ‘s: this is 
sometimes used when talking about relationships. 
He's a cousin of the Queen. She's a friend of my father. 
The word own is used in a similar structure (see 405). 
I wish I had a room of my own. 


prefer 


When we say that we prefer one activity to another, two -ing forms can be 
used. The second can be introduced by to or rather than (more formal). 

I prefer riding to walking. (NoT F-prefer-riding-to3walk.) 

She prefers making toys for her children rather than buying them. 
Prefer can also be followed by an infinitive (this is normal after would prefer). 
We can use an infinitive (without fo) or an -ing form after rather than in this 
case. 

She prefers to make toys for her children rather than buy/buying them. 

I would prefer to stay at home rather than drive/driving to your mother's. 


For more about fo with -ing forms, see 298.2. 
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prefixes and suffixes 445 


The following are some of the most common and useful English prefixes and 


suffixes. 
prefixes 
prefix mainly added to 
a- adj. 
Anglo- adj. 
ante- adj., verbs, 
nouns 
anti- adj., nouns 
arch- nouns 
auto- adj., nouns 
bi- adj., nouns 
cent(i)- nouns 
co- verbs, nouns 
counter- adj., verbs, 
nouns 
cyber- nouns 
de- verbs 
verbs 
dis- adj., verbs, 
nouns 
verbs 
e- nouns 
eco- adj., nouns 
en- nouns 
adj. 
Euro- adj., nouns 
ex- nouns 
extra- adj. 
adj. 
fore- verbs, nouns 
geo- adj., nouns 
hyper- adj., nouns 
ill- past participles 
in- adj. 


(im- before p) 
(il- before 1) 
(ir- before r) 


inter- adj., verbs 


usual meaning 
not, without 
English 

before 


against 
supreme, most 


self 


two 

hundredth 
together (with) 
against 


computer, 
internet 

reversing action 

take away 

not, opposite 


reversing action 

electronic, 
internet 

environment 


put in 

make 
European 
former 
exceptionally 
outside 
before 

earth 
extreme(ly) 


badly 
not, opposite 


between, 
among 


examples 
amoral, asexual 
Anglo-American 
antenatal, antedate 
anteroom 
antisocial, anti-war 
archbishop, 
arch-enemy 
automatic, 
autobiography 
bilingual, bicycle 
centimetre, centilitre 
co-operate, co-pilot 
counteract 
counter-revolution(ary) 
cybercrime, cyberculture 


defrost, deregulate 
deforest 
disloyal, disappear 
disorder 
disconnect, disinfect 
email, e-commerce, 
e-book 
eco-friendly, 
eco-tourism 
endanger, encircle 
enrich, enable 
Eurocentric, Europop 
ex-husband 
extra-special 
extra-terrestrial 
foretell, foreknowledge 
geothermal, geophysics 
hypercritical, 
hypertension 
ill-advised, ill-expressed 
incomplete, insensitive 
impossible 
illegible 
irregular 
international, 
intermarry > 
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nouns 

adj., verbs, 
nouns 

nouns 

adj. (informal) 
adj., nouns 


nouns 


nouns 
nouns 
verbs, nouns 


adj., nouns 
adj., nouns 


adj., nouns 
nouns, adj. 


adj. 
verbs, nouns 


adj., verbs 
adj. 
adj., nouns 


adj., nouns 
adj., nouns 
adj., nouns 
adj., nouns 


adj. 
adj., nouns 


verbs, nouns 
adj., nouns 


adj., nouns 
adj., nouns 


adj. nouns 


nouns 
adj., nouns 


adj., verbs 
adj., nouns 
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usual meaning 
thousand 
bad(ly) 


million 
extremely 
very small 


in the 
middle of 
thousandth 
little 
wrong(ly) 


one 
many 


new(ly) 
not 


all 

do/be more 
than 

too much 

right across 


light 


many 
after 

before 

for, in favour of 


false 

mind, mental 
again, back 
half 


society 
below 


more than, 

special 
distant 
heat 


across 
three 


examples 
kilometre, kilogram 
maltreat, malformed 
malfunction 
megabyte 
mega-rich 
microlight (aircraft), 
micrometer 
mid-December, 
mid-afternoon 
millisecond 
miniskirt, minicab 
misunderstand, 
misconduct 
monogamous, 
monorail 
multilingual, 
multi-purpose 
neo-classical, neo-Nazi 
non-smoker, 
non-returnable 
omnipresent 
outrun, outnumber (vb.) 


over-confident, overeat 
pan-American 
photoelectric, 
photosynthesis 
polyglot, polygon 
post-modern, postwar 
premarital, prewar 
pro-communist, 
pro-government (adj.) 
pseudo-academic 
psycho-analysis 
rebuild, reconstruction 
semi-conscious, 
semicircle 
socio-economic 
sub-standard, 
subconscious, subway 
supernatural, | 
supermarket 
telescope 
thermo-electric, 
thermometer 
transatlantic, transplant 
tripartite, triangle 
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under- 


uni- 
vice- 


mainly added to usual meaning 
extreme, beyond 


adj., nouns 


adj., participles 


verbs 
verbs, 
participles 
adj., nouns 
nouns 


suffixes that form nouns 


suffix 
-age 
-al 


-ance, -ancy 


-ation 


-ee 


-ence, -ency 


-er/or 


mainly added to 
verbs 

verbs 

adj., verbs 


verbs 
verbs 


verbs 

adj., verbs 
nouns 
verbs 


nouns 
nouns 
nouns 
nouns 


nouns 


nouns 
nouns 


adj. 
verbs 


adj. 

nouns 
nouns 
nouns 
nouns 
nouns 


nouns 
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not, opposite 
reverse action 
too little 


one 
deputy 


usual meaning 
instance of 
instance of 
process/state of 


process/state of 
product of 


object of verb 
process/state of 
belonging to 


person/thing that 


does 
female 
small 
amount held in 
quality, group, 
time of 
quantity of 
material 
activity 
belief, practice 


quality of 
process/result of 


quality of 
government by 
study of 

lover of 

hater, fearer of 
irrational fear of 


status, state, 
quality of 


examples 
ultra-modern, 
ultrasound 
uncertain, unexpected 
untie, undress 
underestimate, 
under-developed 
unilateral, unicycle 
vice-chairman 


examples 

breakage, shrinkage 

refusal, dismissal 

reluctance, performance, 
expectancy 

exploration, starvation 

organisation, 
foundation 

payee, employee 

independence, presidency 

teenager, Londoner 

writer, driver, starter, 
editor 

lioness, waitress 

kitchenette 

spoonful, cupful 

brotherhood, childhood 


carpeting, tubing 


farming, surfing 
communism, 
impressionism 
elasticity, falsity 
government, 
arrangement 
meanness, happiness 
democracy 
sociology 
Anglophile 
Anglophobe 
arachnophobia 
(fear of spiders) 
friendship, dictatorship 
» 
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suffixes that form nouns or adjectives 
suffix mainly added to usual meaning examples 


-ese place nouns inhabitant of, Chinese, Vietnamese 
language of 
-(ian nouns supporter of, Darwinian, republican 
related to 
nouns citizen of Parisian, Moroccan 
-ist nouns practitioner of pianist, racist 


suffixes that form adjectives 


suffix — mainly added to usual meaning examples 
-able verbs can be (done) washable, drinkable 
-al nouns related to accidental 
-centric nouns centred on Eurocentric 
-ed nouns having wooded, pointed, 
blue-eyed 
-ful nouns full of, providing useful, helpful 
-ic nouns related to electric 
-ical nouns related to philosophical, logical 
-ish adj., nouns rather (like) greenish, childish 
place nouns inhabitant of, Scottish, Turkish 
language of 
-ive verbs can do, does attractive, selective 
-less nouns without careless, homeless 
-like nouns like childlike 
-ly nouns with the quality of friendly. motherly 
-ous nouns having virtuous, ambitious 
-proof nouns protected/-ing against bullet-proof, waterproof, 
-ward adj. towards backward, northward 
-y nouns like, characterised by creamy, wealthy 


suffixes that form adverbs 


suffix mainly added to usual meaning examples 
-ly adj. in an (adjective) way calmly, slowly 
-ward(s) adj. towards backwards, northward(s) 


suffixes that form verbs 


suffix mainly added to usual meaning examples 

-ate nouns causative orchestrate, chlorinate 
-en adj. make, become deafen, ripen, harden 
-ify adj., nouns causative: make simplify, electrify 
-ise/-ize adj., nouns various modernise, symbolise 
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Note: negative words with no positive equivalent 


Some words with negative prefixes have no positive opposite equivalent: for 

example, somebody can be distressed, but not tressed. Other examples: 
dishevilled, disappoint, discard, disclose, disconcert, disfigure, dismiss, 
dispose, incessant, indelible, uncanny, uncouth, ungainly, unkempt, 
unnerved, unspeakable, unwieldy, unwitting 


For hyphens after co-, ex- etc, see 559.1d. 


preparatory it (1): subject 


It's nice to talk to you 


When the subject of a clause is an infinitive expression, this does not normally 
come at the beginning. We usually prefer to start with the ‘preparatory subject’ 
it, and to put the infinitive expression later (long or complicated items are 
often put towards the end of a sentence - see 512). Preparatory it is common 
before be + adjective/noun. 

It’s nice to talk to you. (More natural than To talk to you is nice.) 

It was good of you to phone. 

It was stupid of you to leave the door unlocked. 

It’s important to book in advance. 

It’s my ambition to run a three-hour marathon. 

It was a pleasure to listen to her. 

It upsets me to hear people arguing all the time. 
It can also be a preparatory subject for for + object + infinitive (see 291). 

It will suit me best for you to arrive at about ten o'clock. 

It’s essential for the papers to be ready before Thursday. 


‘It’s probable that we'll be late 


We also use preparatory it when the subject of a clause is itself a clause. 
It’s probable that we'll be a little late. 
It doesn't interest me what you think. 
It's surprising how many unhappy marriages there are. 
It's exciting when a baby starts talking. 


It was nice seeing you 


It can be a preparatory subject for an -ing form. This is usually informal. 
It was nice seeing you. It's crazy her going off like that. 
It's worth going to Wales if you have the time. 
It's no use trying to explain — I'm not interested. 
It surprised me your not remembering my name. 


For more information about structures with ivorth, see 632. 
For there as a preparatory subject with any/no use, see 587.2. 


It takes ... + infinitive 


We can use this structure to say how much time is necessary (see 576). 
It took me months to get to know her. 
How long does it take to get to London from here? » 
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if, as if and as though 


It is used to introduce some clauses with if, as if and as though. 
It looks as if we're going to have trouble with Ann again. 
It's not as if this was the first time she's been difficult. 
It will be a pity if we have to ask her to leave. 
But it looks as though we may have to. 


It was my aunt who took Peter to London 


It can be used in ‘cleft sentences’ (see 131) with who- and that-clauses to 
emphasise one part of a sentence. 
It was my aunt who took Peter to London yesterday, not my mother. 
(emphasising my aunt) 
It was Peter that my aunt took to London yesterday, not Lucy. 
(emphasising Peter) 


It's amazing the way they work together 
It is not normally used as a preparatory subject for noun phrases. 


The new concert hall is wonderful. (NoT It's-wenderful-the-new-concert-hall.) 
Butin an informal style, itcan be a preparatory subject for noun + relative clause. 
It's wonderful the enthusiasm that the children show. 
This is very common with the way ... 
It's amazing the way (that) they work together. 
It's strange the way you know what I'm thinking. 


For passive structures with it as a preparatory subject, see 417. 


preparatory it (2): object 


I find it difficult to talk to you. 


We can sometimes use it as a preparatory object. This happens when the 
object of a verb is an infinitive expression or a clause, and when this has an 
adjective or noun complement. For example, instead of saying 'I find to talk to 
you difficuit', we prefer 'I find it difficult to talk to you'. 


subject + verb + it + complement + infinitive/clause 


We found it tiring to listen to him. 
My blister made it a problem to walk. 
I thought it strange that she hadn’t written. 
George made it clear what he wanted. 
Note that this structure is not normally used when there is no adjective or 
noun complement after the verb. 
I cannot bear to see people crying. (NOT a a E 
I remember that we were very happy. (NoT Hremember-itthat-. . 
But note the structure I like/lovelhate it when .. 
I love it when you sing. 
Note also the idiom I take it that ... (= I assume that ...). 
I take it that you won't be working tomorrow. 
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I found it strange being ... 


This structure is also possible with -ing form objects. 
I found it strange being in her house. 


I would appreciate it if ... 


It is used as a preparatory object for an if-clause after would appreciate. 
I would appreciate it if you would keep me informed. (Not ftweutd 


appreeciate-if-you-wotld-. . .) 


owe and /eave 


Note the structures owe it to somebody to ... and leave it to somebody to... 
We owe it to society to make our country a better place. 
I'll leave it to you to decide. 


prepositions (1): introduction 


meanings and use 


It is difficult to learn to use prepositions correctly in a foreign language. Most 
English prepositions have several different functions (for instance, one well- 
known dictionary lists eighteen main uses of at), and these may correspond to 
several different prepositions in another language. At the same time, different 
prepositions can have very similar uses (in the morning, on Monday morning, 
at night). Many nouns, verbs and adjectives are normally used with particular 
prepositions: we say the reason for, arrive at, angry with somebody, on a bus. 
Often the correct preposition cannot be guessed, and one has to learn the 
expression as a whole. In some expressions English has no preposition where 
one may be used in another language; in other expressions the opposite is 
true. For details of some difficult cases of prepositional usage, see 449—454. 


word order 


In English, prepositions can come at the ends of clauses in certain structures, 
especially in an informal style. For details, see 452. 
What are you thinking about? She's not very easy to talk to. 
You're just the person I was looking for. I hate being shouted at. 


-ing forms 
When we use verbs after prepositions, we use -ing forms, not infinitives. For 
details, see 298, 454. 
She saved money by giving up cigarettes. 
When to is a preposition, it is also followed by -ing forms. (see 298.2). 
I look forward to seeing you soon. 


prepositions before conjunctions 


Prepositions are sometimes dropped before conjunctions and sometimes not. 
For details, see 453. 

I'm not certain (of) what I'm supposed to do. 

The question (of) whether they should turn back was never discussed. » 
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prepositions and adverb particles 


Words like on, off, up, down can function both as prepositions and as adverb 
particles. For the difference, see 20. For verbs with prepositions and particles, 
see 599, 600. 

She ran up the stairs. (preposition) 

She rang me up. (adverb particle) 


prepositions (2): 
after particular words and expressions 


It is not always easy to know which preposition to use after a particular noun, 
verb or adjective. Here are some of the most common combinations which 
cause difficulty to students of English. Alternatives are sometimes possible, 
and American and British usage sometimes differ. There is only room for very 
brief notes here; for more complete information about usage with a particular 
word, consult a good dictionary. 


accuse somebody of something (Nor fer) 
She accused me of poisoning her dog. 
afraid of (NoT by) 
Are you afraid of spiders? 
agree with a person, opinion or policy 
He left the firm because he didn't agree with their sales policy. 
I entirely agree with you. 
agree about a subject of discussion 
We agree about most things. 
agree on a matter for decision 
Let's try to agree on a date. 
agree to a suggestion 
I'll agree to your suggestion if you lower the price. 
angry with (sometimes at) a person for doing something 
I'm angry with her for lying to me. 
angry about (sometimes at) something 
What are you so angry about? 
anxious about (- worried about) 
I'm getting anxious about money. 
anxious for (= eager to have) 
We're all anxious for an end to this misunderstanding. 
anxious + infinitive (= eager, wanting) 
She's anxious to find a better job. 
apologise to somebody for something 
I think we should apologise to the Smiths. 
I must apologise for disturbing you. 
arrive at or in (NOT to) 
What time do we arrive at Cardiff? 
When did you arrive in England? 
ask: see 79. 
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bad at (Nort in) 
I'm not bad at tennis. 
believe a person or something that is said (- accept as truthful/true 
— no preposition) 
Don’t believe her. I don't believe a word she says. 
believe in God, Father Christmas etc (= believe that ... exists; trust) 
I half believe in life after death. 
If you believe in me I can do anything. 
belong in/on/etc (- go, fit, have its place in/on/etc) 
Those glasses belong on the top shelf 
belong to (= be a member of) 
I belong to a local athletics club. 
blue with cold, red with anger etc 
My hands were blue with cold when I got home 
borrow: see 109. 


care: see 127. 
clever at (NOT im) 
I'm not very clever at cooking. 
congratulate/congratulations on something 
I must congratulate you on your exam results. 
Congratulations on your new job! 
congratulate/congratulations on/for doing something 
He congratulated the team on/for having won all their games. 
crash into (NOT USUALLY against) 
I wasn't concentrating, and I crashed into the car in front. 


depend/dependent on (Nor from on of) 
We may play football — it depends on the weather. 
He doesn't want to be dependent on his parents. 
But: independent of 
details of 
Write now for details of our special offer. 
die of or from 
More people died of flu in 1919 than were killed in the First World War. 
A week after the accident he died from his injuries. 
different: see 155. 
difficulty with something, (in) doing something (Not diffieulties-to-. . .) 
I'm having difficulty with my travel arrangements. 
You won't have much difficulty (in) getting to know people in Italy. 
disappointed with somebody 
My father never showed if he was disappointed with me. 
disappointed with/at/about something 
You must be pretty disappointed with/at/about your exam results. 
[a] discussion about something 
We had a long discussion about politics. 
[to] discuss something (no preposition) 
We'd better discuss your travel plans. 
divide into (Nor in) 
The book is divided into three parts. 
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dream of (- think of, imagine) 

I often dreamed of being famous when I was younger. 
dream about/of (while asleep) 

What does it mean if you dream about/of mountains? 
dress(ed) in (NoT with) 

Who's the woman dressed in green? 
drive into (NOT against) . 

Granny drove into a tree again yesterday. 


enter into an agreement, a discussion etc 
We've just entered into an agreement with Carsons Ltd. 
enter a place (no preposition) 
When I entered the room everybody stopped talking. 
example of (NoT fer) 
Sherry is an example of a fortified wine. 
explain something to somebody (NoT explain-somebody-semething) 
Could you explain this rule to me? 


fight, struggle etc with 
I've spent the last two weeks fighting with the tax office. 
frightened of or by: see 410.5. 


get in(to) and out of a car, taxi or small boat 
When I got into my car, I found the radio had been stolen. 

get on(to) and off a train, plane, bus, ship, (motor)bike or horse 
We'll be getting off the train in ten minutes. 

good at (NoT in) 
Are you any good at tennis? 


[the] idea of .. .ing (NoT the-idea-te-. . .) 

I don't like the idea of getting married yet. 
ill with 

The boss has been ill with flu this week. 
impressed with/by 

I'm very impressed with/by your work. 
increase in activity, output etc (NoT ef) 

I'd like to see a big increase in productivity. 
independent, independence of or from 

She got a job so that she could be independent of her parents. 

When did India get its independence from Britain? 
insist on (NoT te) 

George's father insisted on paying. 
interest/interested in (NoT fer) 

When did your interest in social work begin? 

Not many people are interested in grammar. 
interested to do /in doing something: see 299.16 


kind to (noT with) 
People have always been very kind to me. 
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lack of 
Lack of time prevented me from writing. 
[to] lack (no preposition) 
Your mother lacks tact. 
[to] be lacking in 
She is lacking in tact. 
laugh at 
I hate being laughed at. 
laugh about 
We'll laugh about this one day. 
leave somewhere (talking about the action of leaving) 
I left London early, before the traffic got too heavy. 
leave from somewhere (talking about the place) 
Does the plane leave from Liverpool or Manchester? 
listen to 
If you don't listen to people, they won't listen to you. 
look at (- point one's eyes at) 
Stop looking at me like that. 
look after (- take care of) 
Thanks for looking after me when I was ill. 
look for (- try to find) 
Can you help me look for my keys? 


make, made of/from: see 336. 

marriage to; get/be married to (Nor with) 
Her marriage to Philip didn't last very long. 
How long have you been married to Sheila? 

marry somebody (no preposition) 
She married her childhood sweetheart. 


near (to): see 365. 
nice to (NoT with) 
You weren't very nice to me last night. 


operate on a patient 
They operated on her yesterday evening. 


pay for something that is bought (Nor pay-semething) 

Excuse me, sir. You haven't paid for your drink. 
pleased with somebody 

The boss is very pleased with you. 
pleased with/about/at something 

I wasn't very pleased with/about/at my exam results. 
polite to (NoT with) 

Try to be polite to Uncle Richard for once 
prevent ... from ...ing (NOT te) 

The noise from downstairs prevented me from sleeping. 
proof of (NoT fer) 

I want proof of your love. Lend me some money. 
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reason for (NoT ef) 

Nobody knows the reason for the accident. 
remind of (and see 499) 

She reminds me of a girl I was at school with. 
responsible/responsibility for (NoT ef) 

Who's responsible for the shopping this week? 
rude to (NoT with) 

Peggy was pretty rude to my family last weekend. 
run into (- meet) 

I ran into Philip at Victoria Station this morning. 


search (without preposition) (= look through; look everywhere in/on) 

They searched everybody's luggage. 

They searched the man in front of me from head to foot. 
search for (- look for) 

The customs were searching for drugs at the airport. 
shocked at/by 

I was terribly shocked ati by the news of Peter's accident. 
shout at (aggressive) 

If you don't stop shouting at me I'll come and hit you. 
shout to (- call to) 

Mary shouted to its to come in and swim. 
smile at 

If you smile at me like that I'll give you anything you want. 
sorry about something that has happened 

I'm sorry about your exam results. 
sorry for/about something that one has done 

I'm sorry for/about breaking your window. 
sorry for a person 

I feel really sorry for her children. 
speak to; speak with (especially AmE) 

Could 1 speak to/with your father for a moment? 
suffer from 

My wife is suffering from hepatitis. 
surprised at/by 

Everybody was surprised at/by the weather. 


take part in (NOT at OR ef) 

I don’t want to take part in any more conferences. 
think of/about (Not thinkte) 

I'm thinking of studying medicine. 

I've also thought about studying dentistry. 
the thought of (NoT the-thought-to) 

I hate the thought of going back to work. 
throw ... at (aggressive) 

Stop throwing stones at the cars. 
throw ... to (in a game etc) 

If you get the ball, throw it to me. 
translate into (NoT in) 

Could you translate this into Greek for me? 
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trip over 

He tripped over the cat and fell downstairs. 
typical of (NoT fer) 

The wine's typical of the region. 


write: see 610. 
wrong with 
What's wrong with Rachel today? 


For of after determiners like some, most, see 154. 


prepositions (3): 
before particular words and expressions 


This is a list of a few expressions which often cause problems. For other 
preposition + noun combinations, see a good dictionary. 


at the cinema; at the theatre; at a party; at university 
What's on at the cinema this week? 


a book (written) by Joyce; a concerto (composed) by Mozart; a film (directed) 
by Orson Welles (Nor of on from) 
I've never read anything by Dickens. 
by car/bike/bus/train/boat/plane/land/sea/air; on foot (but in the car, 
on a bus etc) 
Let's take our time and go by boat. 


for ... reason 
My sister decided to go to America for several reasons. 


from ... point of view (NoT eeeerding-te on after) 
Try to see it from my point of view. 


in... opinion (NoT aeeerding-te on efter) 
In my opinion, she should have resigned earlier. 
in the end (= finally, after a long time) 
In the end, I got a visa for Russia. 
at the end (= at the point where something stops) 
I think the film’s a bit weak at the end. 
in pen, pencil, ink etc 
Please fill in the form in ink. 
in a picture, photo etc (NOT en) 
She looks much younger in this photo. 
in the rain, snow etc 
I like walking in the rain. 
in a suit, raincoat, shirt, skirt, hat etc 
Who's the man in the funny hat over there? 
in a... voice 
Stop talking to me in that stupid voice. > 
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on page 20 etc (NoT in/at) 
There's a mistake on page 120. 
on the radio; on TV; on the phone 
Is there anything good on TV tonight? 
It's Mrs Ellis on the phone: she says it's urgent. 
on time (- at the planned time, neither late nor early) 
Peter wants the meeting to start exactly on time. 
in time (= with enough time to spare, before the last moment) 
He would have died if they hadn't got him to the hospital in time. 


prepositions (4): 
expressions without prepositions 


This is a list of some common expressions in which we do not use 
prepositions, or can leave them out. 


discuss, enter, marry, lack, resemble and approach 


These verbs are normally followed by direct objects without prepositions. 
We must discuss your plans. (NoT .. .-diseuss-about-your-plans-) 
Conversation stopped as we entered the church. (NoT . . .-entered-in(to)-the 

ehureh:) 
She married a friend of her sister's. (NOT . . .-married-with-. . .) 
He's clever, but he lacks experience. (Not .. .-laeks-of-. . .) 
The child does not resemble either of its parents. (NOT ...-resemble-to-. . .) 
The train is now approaching London Paddington. (NoT . . .-approaching- 
to...) 


next, last etc 


Prepositions are not used before a number of common expressions of time 
beginning next, last, this, that (sometimes), one, every, each, some, any (in an 
informal style), all. 

See you next Monday. (NOT ...-on-next-Monday.) 


The meeting's this Thursday. We met one Tuesday in August. 
I'll never forget meeting you that afternoon. 
Come any day you like. The party lasted all night. 


Note also tomorrow morning, yesterday afternoon etc. 


days of the week 


In an informal style, we sometimes leave out on before the names of the days 
of the week. 
Why don't you come for a drink (on) Monday evening? 


a meaning 'each' 


No preposition is used in expressions like three times a day, sixty miles an 
hour, eighty pence a kilo. 
Private lessons cost £20 an hour. 


For per in expressions like these, see 389.20 
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What time ...? etc 


We usually leave out at before what time. 
What time does Granny's train arrive? 
(More natural than At what time ...?) 
In an informal style, we can also leave out on before what! which day(s). 
What day is your hair appointment? 
Which day do you have your music lesson? 


about 


In an informal style, at is often dropped before about + time expression. 
I'll see you (at) about 3 o'clock. 


'how long' 


In an informal style, for is often left out in expressions that say how long 
something lasts. 
I've been here (for) three weeks now. How long are you staying (for)? 


measurement expressions etc after be 


Expressions containing words like height, weight, length, size, shape, age, 
colour are usually connected to the subject of the clause by the verb be, 
without a preposition. 

He is just the right height to be a policeman. 

She's the same age as me. 

His head's a funny shape. 

I'm the same weight as I was twenty years ago. 

What shoe size are you? 

What colour are her eyes? (Not Of-what-eoleur-. . .?) 


(in) this way etc 
We often leave out in (especially in informal speech) in expressions like 


(in) this way, (in) the same way, (in) another way etc. 
They plant corn (in) the same way their ancestors used to 500 years ago. 


home 


We do not use to before home (see 249). 
I'm going home. 

In informal English (especially American), at can be left out before home. 
Is anybody home? 


place 


In an informal style, zo can be dropped in some expressions with the word 
place. This is normal in American English. 

Let's go (to) some place where it's quiet. 

I always said you'd go places. (= become successful) 


infinitive structures 


Prepositions can be dropped in the structure noun « infinitive « preposition 
(see 285.5). 

She has no money to buy food (with). 

We have an hour to do it (in). > 
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This is particularly common with the noun place. 
We need a place to live (in). She had no place to go (to). 


For the use of prepositions after near, see 365. 


prepositions (5): at the ends of clauses 


introduction 


A preposition often connects two things: (1) a noun, adjective or verb that 
comes before it, and (2) a ‘prepositional object’ - a noun phrase or pronoun 
that comes after the preposition. 

This is a present for you. He's looking at her. 

I'm really angry with Joe. They live in a small village. 
In some structures we may put the prepositional object at or near the 
beginning of a clause. In this case, the preposition does not always go with it — 
it may stay together with 'its' noun, adjective or verb at the end of the clause. 
This happens especially in four cases: 


wh-questions: Who's the present for? 
relative structures: Joe's the person that I’m angry with. 
passives: She likes to be looked at. 


infinitive structures: The village is pleasant to live in. 


wh-questions 


When a question word is the object of a preposition, the preposition most 
often comes at the end of the clause, especially in informal usage. 
Who's the present for? (For whom is the present? is extremely formal.) 
What are you looking at? 
Who did you go with? 
Where did she buy it from? 
Which flight is the general travelling on? 
What kind of films are you interested in? 
This also happens in indirect wh-questions, and in other what-clauses. 
Tell me what you're worried about. 
What a lot of trouble I'm in! 
Some questions consist simply of question word + preposition. 
What with? | Who for? 
However, this structure is unusual when there is a noun with the question 
word. 


With what money? (Nor What-moeney-with?) 
relative clauses 


When a relative pronoun (see 494) is the object of a preposition, the 
preposition also often goes at the end of the clause, especially in informal 
usage. 
Joe's the person that I'm angry with. (Less formal than ... with whom Iam 
angry.) 
This is the house (that) I told you about. 
(Less formal than ... about which I told you.) 
You remember the boy (who) 1 was going out with? 
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She's the only woman (who) I've ever really been in love with. 

That's what I'm afraid of. 
Because whom is unusual in an informal style, it is very rare in clauses that 
end with prepositions (see 498.3,7). 


passives 


In passive structures (see 412—420), prepositions go with their verbs. 
She likes to be looked at. 
I don't know where he is — his bed hasn't been slept in. 
Carol was operated on last night. 


infinitive structures 


Infinitive complements (see 284-285) can have prepositions with them. 
The village is pleasant to live in. 
She needs other children to play with. 
Can you get me a chair to stand on? 
I've got lots of music to listen to. 
Their house isn't easy to get to. 


exceptions 


Many common adverbial expressions consist of preposition + noun phrase 
(e.g. with great patience, in a temper). In these cases, the preposition is closely 
connected with the noun, and is kept as near as possible to it; it cannot usually 
be moved to the end of a clause. 
I admired the patience with which she spoke. (NOT . . .-the-patience-she-spoke 
with:) 
During and since are not normally put at the ends of clauses. 


During which period did it happen? (Nor Whieh-period-did-it-happen 
during?) 
Since when have you been working for her? (Nor When-have-you-been 
kine ford ince?) 


formal structures 


In a more formal style, a preposition is often put earlier in questions and 
relative structures, before the question word or relative pronoun. 

With whom did she go? 

It was the house about which he had told them. 

She was the only woman with whom he had ever been in love. 
This can also happen in infinitive complements, in a very formal style. 
A relative pronoun is used. 

She needs other children with whom to play. 

It is a boring place in which to live. 
Note that after prepositions which and whom can be used, but not normally 
who and that. 
Even in a very formal style, prepositions are not often put at the beginning of 
questions which have be as the main verb. 

Who is it for, madam? (NoT FerAehem-isit?) 
And the structures where... to, what... like and what... for have a fixed 
order. 


Where shall I send it to? (Bur NOT Fo-where-shatt-tsend-it?) > 
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What does she look like? (Bur Not Eike-4ehat-does-she-ook?) 
What did you buy that for? (Bur Not Feraehat-did-you-buy-that?) 


Prepositions cannot be moved away from passive verbs even in a formal style. 
In my family, money was never spoken about. (Not .. .-about-money-was 
never-spoken:) 


For more information about formal and informal language, see 311. 
For sentences like It’s got a hole in (it); I like cakes with cream on (them), see 177.13. 


prepositions (6): before conjunctions 


Prepositions can be followed by conjunctions in some cases but not in others. 


indirect speech: prepositions dropped before that 


Prepositions are not used directly before the conjunction that. In indirect 
speech - after words that refer to saying, writing, thinking etc — prepositions 
are usually dropped before that-clauses. Compare: 
— I knew about his problems. 
I knew that he had problems. 
(noT L-knew-about-that-he-had-problems.) 
— She had no idea of my state of mind. 
She had no idea that I was unhappy. 
(NoT She-had-no-idea-of-that-Hwas-unhappy.) 
- I wasn't aware of the time. 
I wasn't aware that it was so late. 


(Nor Zuwasn't-aware-of that-it-was-so-ate.) 
emotional reactions: prepositions dropped 


Prepositions are also dropped before that after many common words that refer 

to emotional reactions. Compare: 

— We are sorry about the delay. - I was surprised at her strength. 
We are sorry that the train is late. I was surprised that she was so strong. 
(NOT .. .-serry-about-that-the-train- (NOT ...-surprised-atthat-she-was....) 
is-tete:) 

the fact that 


In other cases (not involving indirect speech or words referring to emotional 
reactions) prepositions cannot so often be dropped before that-clauses. 
Instead, the expression the fact (see 583.3) is generally put between the 
preposition and that. 
The judge paid a lot of attention to the fact that the child was unhappy 
at home. (Not Fhe-judge-paid-a-lot-of-attention-(te)-that-the-ehild-. . .) 
He said the n were eimi ford ihe ies that mg chila had run 
away. (NOT .. .-res i 


question words 


After some very common words like tell, ask, depend, sure, idea, look, 
prepositions can be dropped before who, which, what and other question 
words. This is especialy common in indirect questions. Compare: 
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- Tell me about your trip. 
Tell me (about) where you went. 
- I asked her about her religious beliefs. 
1 asked her whether she believed in God. 
(More natural than / asked her about whether she believed in God.) 
- We may be late — it depends on the traffic. 
We may be late — it depends (on) how much traffic there is. 
— I'm not sure of his method. 
I'm not sure how he does it. 
(More natural than I'm not sure of how he does it.) 
— Look at this. 
Look (at) what I’ve got. 
In other cases it is unusual or impossible to leave out the preposition. 
I'm worried about where she is. (NoT PrnAworried-where-she-is.) 
The police questioned me about what I'd seen. (NoT The-police-questioned 
me-what-I'd-seen.) 
There's the question of who's going to pay. 
(More natural than ... the question who's going to pay.) 
People's chances of getting jobs vary according to whether they live in the 


North or the South. (NoT .. .-aceordingAthether-. . .) 


If does not normally follow prepositions; we use whether (see 621) gn 
I'm worried about whether you're happy. (Nor Pr-worried-about-if. . . 


For the structures (with and without preposition) that are possible after a particular verb, noun or 
adjective, see a good dictionary. 


prepositions (7): -ing forms and infinitives 


Prepositions are not normally used before infinitives in English. After verb/ 
noun/adjective + preposition, we usually use the -ing form of a following verb. 


He insisted on being paid at once. (Nov He-insisted-on-to-be-paid-. ...) 
I don't like the idea of getting married. (Nort . . .-the-idea-of to-get-married.) 


I'm not very good at cooking. (NoT .. -good-at-te-eook) 
In some cases we drop the preposition and use an infinitive. Compare: 


- He asked for a loan. - We're travelling for pleasure. 

He asked to borrow some money. We're travelling to enjoy ourselves. 
— She was surprised at his mistake. 

She was surprised to see what he had done. 
Sometimes two structures are possible. There is often a difference of meaning 
or use. For more details, see 299. 

I'm interested in learning more about my family. 

I was interested to learn that my grandfather was Jewish. 


For details of the structures that are possible after a particular verb, noun or adjective, see a good 
dictionary. 
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present perfect (1): basic information 


This entry deals with the simple present perfect. For the present perfect 
progressive, see 458-459. 


forms 


havelhas + past participle 


I have broken my glasses. 

Have you finished? She hasn't phoned. 
In older English, some present perfect forms were made with be, not have 
(e.g. Winter is come). This does not normally happen in modern English (for 
exceptions, see 205 and 213). 


For details of question structures, see 480—486. For negatives, see 367-371. 
For passive forms (e.g. The work has been done), see 412. 


other languages 


[n some other languages there are verb forms which are constructed like the 
English present perfect (compare English / have worked, French j'ai travaillé, 
German ich habe gearbeitet, Italian ho lavorato, Spanish he trabajado). Note 
that the English present perfect is used rather differently from most of these. 


finished events connected with the present 


We use the present perfect especially to say that a finished action or event is 
connected with the present in some way. If we say that something has 
happened, we are thinking about the past and the present at the same time. 

I can't go on holiday because I have broken my leg. (Nor Fearn't-ge-on 

: , 

We could often change a present perfect sentence into a present sentence with 
a similar meaning. 

I've broken my leg. ^ My leg is broken now. 

Have you read the Bible. ^ Do you know the Bible? 

Some fool has let the cat in. + The cat is in. 

Utopia has invaded Fantasia. + Utopia is at war with Fantasia. 

Mary has had a baby. ^ Mary now has a baby. 

Our dog has died. + Our dog is dead. 

All the wars in history have taught us nothing. ^ We know nothing. 
The present perfect is often used to express the idea of completion or 
achievement. 

At last! I've finished! 

Have you done all the housework? 
We do not use the present perfect if we are not thinking about the present (see 
456.1). Compare: 

I've travelled in Africa a lot. (= I know Africa.) 

Some people think that Shakespeare travelled a lot in Germany. (NoT Some 


people-think-cthat-Shakespeare-has-travelled-. . .) 
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present perfect: thinking about the past and present 
at the same time 


Ican't go on holiday because I've broken my leg. 


THOUGHTS 


finished events: news 


We normally use the present perfect to announce news of recent events. 

Andy has won a big prize! 

Have you heard? Uncle George has crashed the car again. 

Here are the main points of the news. The pound has fallen against the 
dollar. The Prime Minister has said that the government's economic 
policies are working. The number of unemployed has reached five million. 
There has been a fire... 

After announcing news, we usually use the simple past to give more details. 
(see 456.5). 
Uncle George has crashed the car again. He ran into a tree in High Street. 


present perfect for news 


Uncle George has crashed the car again. 


simple past for details 
He ran into a tree in High Street. 
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time words: ever, before, recently etc 


When we talk about finished events with words that mean 'at some/any time 
up to now' (like ever, before, never, yet, recently, lately, already), we normally 
use the present perfect. 

Have you ever seen a ghost? — She's never said ‘sorry’ in her life. 

I'm sure we've met before. Has the postman come yet? 

We haven't seen Beth recently. 

Could you clean the car? ~ I've already done it. 


repetition up to now: /'ve written six letters ... 


We can use the present perfect to say that something has happened several 
times up to the present. 

I've written six letters since lunchtime. 
Adverbs of frequency like often, sometimes, occasionally are common with the 
present perfect. 

How often have you been in love in your life? 

I've sometimes thought of moving to Australia. 


continuation up to now: /'ve known her for years 


To talk about actions and situations that have continued up to the present, 
both the simple present perfect and the present perfect progressive are 
possible (depending on the kind of verb and the exact meaning - for details, 
see 459). 


I've known her for years. (Not IHenow-her-for-years. — see 460.1) 
I've been thinking about you all day. 


For present perfect tenses in clauses referring to the future (e.g. l'l take a rest when I've finished 
cleaning the kitchen), see 580. 


present perfect (2): perfect or past? 


thinking about past and present together 


We use the present perfect if we are thinking about the past and present 
together. We do not use the present perfect if we are not thinking about the 
present. Compare: 
- My sister has learnt French. (She can speak French now.) 
Shakespeare probably learnt Italian. (NoT Shakespeare-has-probably-learnt 
italian.) 
- We've studied enough to pass the exam. (The exam is still to come.) 
We studied enough to pass the exam. (The exam is over.) 
- Ann and Peter have got married! (news) 
My parents got married in Canada. 
We do not use the present perfect in story-telling. 
Once upon a time a beautiful princess fell in love with a poor farmer. 


(NoT .. .-has-fallen-indove-. . .) 
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thinking about the past and present together: present perfect 
My sister has learnt French. (= She can speak French now.) 


THOUGHTS 


only thinking about the past: simple past 
Shakespeare probably learnt Italian. 


THOUGHTS 


finished-time words: present perfect not used 


We do not often use the present perfect with words that refer to a completely 
finished period of time, like yesterday, last week, then, when, three years ago, in 
1970. This is because the present perfect focuses on the present, and words 
like these focus on the past, so they contradict each other. Compare: 
- Have you seen Lucy anywhere? 

I saw Lucy yesterday. (NoT 1-have-seen-LEucy-yesterday.) 
— Tom has hurt his leg; he can't walk. 

Tom hurt his leg last week. (Nor Tom-has-hurt-his-leg-last-week.) 
- What have you done with the car keys? I can't find them. 


What did you do then? (Not What-have-you-done-then?) 
My brother has had an accident. He's in hospital. 


When did the accident happen? (not When-has-the-accident-happened?) 
All my friends have moved to London. 


Eric moved three years ago. (NOT £rie-has-moved-three-years-ago.) 


For tenses with just and just now, see 307. » 
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ever, before, recently etc 


But with words that mean ‘at some/any time up to now’ (like ever, before, 
never, yet, recently, already), we normally use the present perfect (see 455.5). 
Have you ever been to Chicago? __ I've seen this film before. 


time not mentioned 


We use the present perfect when we are thinking of a period of 'time up to 
now’, even if we do not mention it. 

Have you seen ‘Romeo and Juliet’? (= Have you ever seen it? or Have you 

seen the present production?) 

You've done a lot for me. (... up to now) 
On the other hand, we do not use the present perfect when we are thinking of 
a particular finished time, even if we do not mention it. 

Did you see 'Romeo and Juliet'? (It was on TV last night.) 

My grandfather did a lot for me. (... when he was alive) 


news and details 


We normally use the present perfect to announce news (see 455.4). 
But when we give more details, we usually change to a past tense. 

Joe has passed his exam! He got 87%. 

There has been a plane crash near Bristol. Witnesses say that there was an 
explosion as the aircraft was taking off, ... 

The Prime Minister has had talks with President Kumani. During a three- 
hour meeting, they discussed the economic situation, and agreed on the 
need for closer trade links between the two countries. 

For more details, exceptions and notes on American usage, see 457.6. 


present perfect (3): perfect or past 
(advanced points) 


causes and origins: Who gave you that? 


We normally use the present perfect when we are thinking about past events 
together with their present results (see 455.3). 

I can't come to your party because I've broken my leg. 
However, we usually prefer a past tense when we identify the person, thing or 
circumstances responsible for a present situation (because we are thinking 
about the past cause, not the present result). Compare: 
- Look what John's given me! (thinking about the gift) 

Who gave you that? (thinking about the past action of giving) 
— Some fool has let the cat in. 

Who let that cat in? 
Other examples: 

Why are you crying? ~ Granny hit me. (Not .. .-Granny-has-hit-me:) 

I'm glad you were born. How did you get that bruise? 

That's a nice picture. Did you paint it yourself? 

Some people think that ‘Pericles’ was not written by Shakespeare. 


The Chinese invented paper. (Not Fhe-Chinese-have-invented-paper.) 
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expectation and reality: You're older than | thought 


We use a past tense to refer to a belief that has just been shown to be true or 
false. 


It's not as big as I expected. (NOT .. .-as-1T-have-expeeted.) 
You're older than I thought. (Not .. .-than-1-have-thought:) 


But you promised ... ! (Nov But-yett-have-promised-. . . !) 
I knew you would help me! (Not Hhave-known-. . .!) 


today, this week etc 


With definite expressions of 'time up to now' (e.g. today, this week), perfect 
and past tenses are often both possible. We prefer the present perfect if we are 
thinking of the whole period up to now. We prefer the simple past if we are 
thinking of a finished part of that period. Compare: 
— I haven't seen John this week. (the whole week up to now - present perfect 
more natural) 
I saw John this week, and he said .. . (earlier in the week — simple past more 
natural) 
- Has Ann phoned today? (meaning ‘any time up to now’) 
Did Ann phone today? (meaning ‘earlier, when the call was expected’) 


always, ever and never 


In an informal style, simple past tenses are sometimes possible with always, 
ever and never when they refer to ‘time up to now’. 

I always knew I could trust you. (on I've always known ...) 

Did you ever see anything like that before? (oR Have you ever seen ...?) 


present perfect with past time expressions 


Grammars usually say that the present perfect cannot be used together with 
expressions of finished time — we can say I have seen him or I saw him 
yesterday, but not Z-tave-seen-him-yesterday. In fact, such structures are 
unusual but not impossible (though learners should avoid them). They often 
occur in brief news items, where space is limited and there is pressure to 
announce the news and give the details in the same clause. 
Here are some real examples taken from news broadcasts, newspaper articles, 
advertisements, letters and conversations. 
Police have arrested more than 900 suspected drugs traffickers in raids 
throughout the country on Friday and Saturday. 
.. à runner who's beaten Linford Christie earlier this year. 
A 24-year-old soldier has been killed in a road accident last night. 
The horse's trainer has had a winner here yesterday. 
.. indicating that the geological activity has taken place a very long 
time ago. 
Perhaps what has helped us to win eight major awards last year alone... 
I have stocked the infirmary cupboard only yesterday. 
I am pleased to confirm that Lloyds Bank ... has opened a Home Loan 
account for you on 19th May. > 
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simple past for news 


Recently, some British newspapers have started regularly using the simple past 
for smaller news announcements - probably to save space. This also happens 
on TV text news pages. Some authentic examples: 
An unnamed Ulster businessman was shot dead by terrorists... 
A woman was jailed for six months after taking a baby boy from his mother. 
Driving wind and rain forced 600 out of 2,500 teenagers to abandon the 
annual ‘Ten Tor’ trek across Dartmoor. 


American English 


In American English the simple past is often used to give news. 

Did you hear? Switzerland declared | has declared war on Mongolia! 

(BrE Have you heard? Switzerland has declared war ...) 

Uh, honey, I lost / I've lost the keys (BrE ... I've lost .. .) 

Lucy just called. (BrE Lucy has just called.) 
In American English, it is also possible to use the simple past with indefinite 
past-time adverbs like already, yet, ever and before. 

Did you eat already? on Have you eaten ...? (BrE Have you eaten already?) 

I didn't call Bobby yet or I haven't called ... (BrE I haven't called ...) 
British English is changing under American influence, so some of these uses 
are becoming common in Britain as well. 


For more about tenses with just, see 307. 
For more about British-American differences, see 51. 


bad rules (1): 'definite time' 


Grammars sometimes say that the present perfect is not used with expressions 
referring to ‘definite time’. This is confusing — the present perfect is not often 
used with finished time expressions, but it actually is very common with 
definite time expressions. Compare: 
I've lived here for exactly three years, seven months and two days. 
(present perfect with very definite time-reference) 
Once upon a time a little girl lived with her mother in a lonely house in a 
dark forest. (simple past with very indefinite time-reference) 


bad rules (2): 'finished actions' 


Note also that the choice between simple present perfect and simple past does 
not depend on whether we are talking about finished actions, as learners' 
grammars sometimes suggest (though it can depend on whether we are talking 
about finished time periods). Compare: 

That cat has eaten your supper. (finished action - present perfect) 

I ate the last of the eggs this morning. (finished action — simple past) 


bad rules (3): 'recent actions' 


The choice also does not depend directly on whether actions and events are 
recent. Recent events are more likely to be ‘news’, and we are more likely to be 
concerned about their present results, so many present perfect sentences are 
in fact about recent events. But it is possible to use the present perfect to talk 
about things that happened a long time ago. Compare: 
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The French revolution has influenced every popular radical movement in 
Europe since 1800. (200-year-old event - present perfect) 
Ann phoned five minutes ago. (very recent event — simple past) 


both possible 


The difference between the present perfect and the simple past is not always 
very clear-cut. It often depends on our ‘focus’: are we thinking mostly about 
the present relevance of a past event, or about the past details? In some cases 
both present perfect and past are possible with little difference of meaning. 

We (have) heard that you have rooms to let. 

Has Mark phoned? or Did Mark phone? 

I've given / I gave your old radio to Philip. 


present perfect (4): 
progressive (or ‘continuous’) 


forms 


havelhas been + -ing 


I have been thinking about you. 
Have you been waiting long? 
I haven't been studying very well recently. 


For double letters in words like sitting, stopping, see 562. 


continuing actions and situations 


We use the present perfect progressive to look back over actions and situations 
which started in the past and are still going on. 

I've been working very hard recently. 

It's been raining all day. I'm tired of it. 

House prices have been going up steadily all this year. 
We often use the present perfect progressive to talk about people's use of their 
time up to the present. 

Hi! What have you been doing with yourself? ~ I've been trying to write a 

novel. 
That kid has been watching TV non-stop since breakfast. 


present perfect progressive: actions and situations which 
started in the past and are still going on 


House prices have been going up steadily this year. 


(ct ee 


v 250,000 * 260,006 €270,000 NOW 


PAST 
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actions and situations that have just stopped 


We also use the present perfect progressive for actions and situations which 
have just stopped, but which have present results. 

You look hot. — Yes, I've been running. 

Sorry I'm late. Have you been waiting long? 

I must just go and wash. I’ve been gardening. 


repeated actions 


We can use the present perfect progressive for repeated as well as continuous 
activity. 

People have been phoning me all day. 

I've been waking up in the night a lot. I think I'll see the doctor. 


time expressions: recently, lately, this week, 
since ..., for ..., etc 


We often use the present perfect progressive with words that refer to a period 
of time continuing up to now, like recently, lately, this week, since January, for 
the last three days. 

The firm has been losing money recently. 

John's been walking in Scotland all this week. 

I've been doing a new job since January. 

It's been raining for the last three days. 


For the difference between since and for, see 208. 


not used with finished time expressions 


We cannot use the present perfect progressive with expressions that refer to a 
finished period of time. 
You look tired. ~ Yes. I was cycling from midday until five o'clock. 
(NOT ... f've-been-eyeling from-midday-untilfive-o'clock-) 


how long? 


We use the present perfect progressive, not the present progressive, to talk 
about how long something has been happening. 
How long have you been studying English? (Not Hoie-long-are-you- 


studying-. 
I've been working here for two months. (Not £m-working-herefor-two 
months.) 


For details, see 460. 


present perfect progressive and (simple) present perfect 


In some cases, we can also use the simple present perfect to talk about actions 
and situations continuing up to the present. Compare: 
— How long have you been working with her? 
How long have you known her? 
— That man has been standing on the corner all day. 
For 900 years the castle has stood on the hill above the village. 


For the differences, see 459. 
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present perfect (5): simple or progressive? 


non-progressive verbs 


Some verbs are not used in progressive forms (see 471), even if the meaning is 
one for which a progressive form is more suitable. Common examples are be, 
have and know. 

John's been ill all week. (Not Johrrs-been-being-ill-. . . 

She's had a cold since Monday. (NOT Moro MESE 

I've only known her for two days. (NoT E nu ing 2x] 


temporary or permanent 


We use progressive forms mostly for shorter, temporary actions and situations. 
When we talk about longer-lasting or permanent situations we often prefer the 
simple present perfect. Compare: 
— That man has been standing on the corner all day. 

For 900 years the castle has stood on the hill above the village. 
- I haven't been working very well recently. 

He hasn't worked for years. 
— I've been living in Sue's flat for the last month. 

My parents have lived in Bristol all their lives. 
Progressive and simple tenses are sometimes both possible, with a slight 
difference of emphasis. 

It's been raining / It's rained steadily since last Saturday. 

Harry has been working / has worked in the same job for thirty years. 
We generally use the progressive to talk about continuous change or 
development, even if this is permanent. 

Scientists believe that the universe has been expanding steadily since the 

beginning of time. 

how much? how often? simple present perfect 


We use the simple present perfect to say how much we have done, or how 
often we have done something. Compare: 
- I’ve been planting rose bushes all afternoon. 
Look at all the rose bushes I’ve planted! (No'r .. .-Fve-been-planting:) 
- We've been painting the house. 
We've painted two rooms since lunchtime. (Nov We've-been-painting-two 
rooms-sincedunchtime.) 
- I’ve been playing a lot of tennis recently. 
I’ve played tennis three times this week. 


present perfect (6): present perfect or present? 


how long? present perfect 


We use a present perfect to say how long a situation or action has continued 
up to now. Compare: 
- It's raining again. 
It's been raining since Christmas. (NoT Íts-raining-since-Christmas.) 
- Are you learning English? 


How long have you been learning? (Nor Hote-long-are-youdearning?) > 
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- I hear you're working at Smiths. ~ Yes, I've been working there for a month. 


(NOT Frm-werking-there-for-. . .) 

- I know her well. 

I've known her for years. (Not 1-Hknow-her-for-years.) 
— My brother's a doctor. 

How long has he been a doctor? (Nor Hew-leng-is-he-a-doctor?) 
Compare also: 

How long are you here for? (= until when; when are you leaving?) 

How long have you been here for? (2 since when; when did you arrive?) 


For the difference between simple and progressive forms, see 459. 
For the difference between sínce and for, see 208. 
For tenses with sínce, see 522. 


This is the first time etc 


We use a simple present perfect after this is the first time that ... , it's the 
second ... that... , and similar structures (see 591). 
This is the first time that I've heard her sing. (Not This-is-the first-time that1 
e) 
It's the fifth time you've asked me the same question. 
This is only the second opera I’ve ever seen. 


For present perfect and simple present passives with similar meanings (e.g. The shop has 
been / is closed), see 420. 


present tenses (1): introduction 


the two present tenses 


Most English verbs have two present tenses. Forms like / wait, she thinks are 
called ‘simple present’ or ‘present simple’; forms like J am waiting or she's 
thinking are called ‘present progressive’ or ‘present continuous’. The two 
present tenses are used in different ways. 


general time: simple present 


When we talk about permanent situations, or about things that happen 
regularly or all the time (not just around now), we usually use the simple 
present (see 462-463 for details). 

My parents live near Dover. Water freezes at 0? Celsius. 

I go to London about three times a week. 


around now: present progressive 


When we talk about temporary continuing actions and events, which are just 
going on now or around now, we usually use a present progressive tense (see 
464 for details). 

What are you doing? ~ I’m reading. 

I'm travelling a lot these days. 
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4 future time 


Both present tenses can be used to talk about the future. 
I'll meet you when you arrive. 
Come and see us next week if you're passing through London. 


For the differences, see 463—464, 466. 


462 present tenses (2): simple present (forms) 


1 forms 


Question 


I work do I work? I do not work 
you work do you work? you do not work 


he/she/it works does he/she/it work? he/she/it does not work 
we work do we work? we do not work 
they work do they work? they do not work 


- Contracted negatives (see 143): J don't work, he doesn't work etc 
- Negative questions (see 368): do I not work? or don't I work? etc 


For passives (e.g. The work is done), see 412. 


2 spelling of third person singular forms 


Most verbs: work — works 
add -s to infinitive sit — sits 
Stay — stays 
Verbs ending in consonant + y: cry cries 
change y to i and add -es hurry — hurries 
reply — replies 
But (vowel + y): enjoy — enjoys 


Verbs ending in -s, -z, -ch, -sh or -x: miss — misses 

add -es to infinitive buzz — buzzes 
watch — watches 
push — pushes 


fix fixes 


Exceptions: have — has 
go — goes 
do — does 


3 pronunciation of third person singular forms 


The pronunciation of the -(e)s ending depends on the sound that comes before 
it. The rules are the same as for the plural -(e)s ending - see 525. 
Irregular pronunciations: says (/sez/, not /se1z/); does (/daz/, not /du:z/). 
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present tenses (3): simple present (use) 


general time: It always rains in November 


We often use the simple present to talk about permanent situations, or about 
things that happen regularly, repeatedly or all the time. 
What do frogs eat? (Nor What-are-frogs-eating?) 
It always rains here in November. 
I play tennis every Wednesday. 
Alice works for an insurance company. 
simple present: permanent situations 


Alice works for an insurance company. 


FUTURE 


simple present: things that happen repeatedly 
I play tennis every Wednesday. 


, . FUTURE 


not used for things happening just around the present 


We do not usually use the simple present to talk about temporary situations or 
actions that are only going on around the present. Compare: 
- Water boils at 100° Celsius. 
The kettle's boiling — shall I make tea? (Not The-kettle-boils-. . .) 
— It usually snows in January. 
Look - it's snowing! (NoT Look-—It-snoivs!) 
- I play tennis every Wednesday. 
Where's Bernard? ~ He's playing tennis. (NoT ...-He-plays-tennis.) 


non-progressive verbs 


However, the simple present is used for this 'around the present' meaning 
with verbs that do not have progressive forms iu 471). 

I like this wine very much. (Nor Fm-Hking .. 

I believe you. (Not Fr-believing-you.) 
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4 talking about the future 


464 


We do not normally use the simple present to talk about the future. 
I promise I won't smoke any more. (Not -promise-Tdon't-smoke-any-more.) 
We're going to the theatre this evening. (Not We-go-to-the-theatre-this 
evening.) 
There's the doorbell. ~ T'U get it. (Nor Fget-it.) 
However, the simple present is used for ‘timetabled’ future events (see 215). 
His train arrives at 11.46. I start my new job tomorrow. 
And the simple present is often used instead of will ... in subordinate clauses 
that refer to the future. (For details, see 580). 
I'll kill anybody who touches my possessions. (NOT .. .Avhe-will-teuch-. . .) 
I'll phone you when I get home. (NoT . . -when-Fil-get-home:) 
The simple present is also used in suggestions with Why don't you . 
Why don't you take a day off tomorrow? 


series of events: 
demonstrations, commentaries, instructions, stories 
When we talk about series of completed actions and events, we often use the 
simple present. This happens, for example, in demonstrations, commentaries, 
instructions and present-tense stories (see 465 for more details). 
First I take a bowl and break two eggs into it. Next... (Nor First-Fam-taking 
a-bowl...) 
Lydiard passes to Taylor, Taylor shoots — and it's a goal! 
How do I get to the station? ~ You go straight on to the traffic lights, then you 
turn left, .... 
So I go into the office, and I see this man, and he says to me... 


how long? present tenses not used 


We use a perfect tense, not a present tense, to say how long a present action or 
ius has been going on. (See 460 for details.) 
‘ve known her since 1960. (Not THenotw-her-since-19690.) 


present tenses (4): progressive (or ‘continuous’) 


present progressive: forms 


amlarelis + -ing 
I am waiting. 
Are you listening? She isn't working today. 


For double letters in words like sittíng, stopping, see 562. 
For passive forms (e.g. The work is being done), see 412. 


use: 'around now' 


We use the present progressive to talk about temporary actions and situations 
that are going on now or ‘around now’: before, during and after the moment of 


speaking. 
Hurry up! We're all waiting for you! (Nor We-all-wait-. . .) 
What are you doing? —- I'm writing letters. (NoT ... t-write-etters-) » 
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Why are you crying? Is something wrong? (Nor Why-de-yeu-ery?-. . .) 
He's working in Saudi Arabia at the moment. 


present progressive: temporary actions and situations going 
on now or around now 


We're all waiting for you. Why are you crying? 


FUTURE 


repeated actions 


The present progressive can refer to repeated actions and events, if these are 
just happening around the present (for more details, see 466). 
Why is he hitting the dog? I'm travelling a lot these days. 


changes 


We also use the present progressive to talk about developments and changes. 
That child's getting bigger every day. House prices are going up again. 


talking about the future 


We often use the present progressive to talk about the future (see 214). 
What are you doing tomorrow evening? 
Come and see us next week if you're passing through London. 


things that happen all the time: not used 


We do not normally use the present progressive to talk about permanent 
situations, or about things that happen regularly, repeatedly or all the time. 
Compare: 
— Look - the cat's eating your breakfast! 

What do bears eat? ~ Everything. (Nor What-are-bears-eating?-. . .) 
- Why is that girl standing on the table? 

Chetford Castle stands on a hill outside the town. (NOT . . .-is-standing-. . .) 
— My sister's living at home for the moment. 

Your parents live in North London, don't they? 


verbs not used in progressive forms 


Some verbs are not used in progressive forms (see 471), even if the meaning is 
‘just around now’. 
I like this wine. (Not Pretiking-this-wine.) 


Do you believe what he says? (Not Are-yer-betieving-. . .?) 
The tank contains about 7,000 litres at the moment. (Not Fhe-tank-is 


containing...) 
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how long? present tenses not used 


We use a perfect tense, not a present tense, to say how long something has 
been going on. (See 460 for details.) 


I've been learning English for three years. (Nor Prr-learning-English-for-three 
years.) 


present tenses (5): 
stories, commentaries and instructions 


stories 


Present tenses are often used informally to tell stories. The simple present is 
used for the events - the things that happen one after another. The present 
progressive is used for 'background' - things that are already happening when 
the story starts, or that continue through the story. (This is like the difference 
between the simple past and past progressive: see 422.) 

So I open the door, and I look out into the garden, and I see this man. He's 
wearing pyjamas and a policeman's helmet. ‘Hello,’ he says ... 

There's this Scotsman, you see, and he's walking through the jungle when he 
meets a gorilla. And the gorilla's eating a snake sandwich. So the 
Scotsman goes up to the gorilla... 

The simple present is common in summaries of plays, stories, etc. 
In Act I, Hamlet sees the ghost of his father. The ghost tells him... 
Chapter 2: Henry goes to Scotland and meets the Loch Ness Monster. 


commentaries 


In commentaries, the use of tenses is similar. The simple present is used for 
the quicker actions and events (which are finished before the sentences that 
describe them); the present progressive is used for longer actions and 
situations. There are more simple and fewer progressive tenses in a football 
commentary, for instance, than in a commentary on a boat race. 
Smith passes to Devaney, Devaney to Barnes — and Harris intercepts . .. 
Harris passes back to Simms, nice ball - and Simms shoots! 
Oxford are pulling slightly ahead of Cambridge now; they're rowing with a 
beautiful rhythm; Cambridge are looking a little disorganised ... 


instructions and demonstrations 


We often use present tenses in a similar way to give instructions, 
demonstrations and directions. 

OK, let's go over it again. You wait outside the bank until the manager 
arrives. Then you radio Louie, who's waiting round the corner, and he 
drives round to the front entrance. You and Louie grab the manager ... 

First I put a lump of butter into a frying pan and light the gas; then while the 
butter’s melting I break three eggs into a bowl, like this... 

How do I get to the station? ~ You go straight on to the traffic lights, then you 
turn left ... 
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present tenses (6): advanced points 


repeated actions: simple or progressive? 


The present progressive can refer to repeated actions and events, if these are 
happening around the moment of speaking. 

Why is he hitting the dog? 

Jake's seeing a lot of Felicity these days. 
But we do not use the present progressive for repeated actions and events 
which are not closely connected to the moment of speaking. 

I go to the mountains about twice a year. (Not Prn-going-to-the-mountains 

about-twiee-a-year.) 
Water boils at 100° Celsius. (Nor Water-is-boiling-at-1007 Celsius.) 


long-lasting changes 


We use the present progressive for changes and developments, even if these 
are very long-lasting. 


The climate is getting warmer. (Not The-elimate-gets-warmer.) 
The universe is expanding, and has been since its beginning. 


You look lovely when you're smiling 


We use the simple present for regular or repeated actions and events; but we 
can use the present progressive for things that are going on around these 
actions and events. 

At seven, when the post comes, I'm usually having breakfast. 

She doesn't like to be disturbed if she's working. 

You look lovely when you're smiling. 


I promise ... etc 


Sometimes we do things by saying special words (e.g. promising, agreeing). We 
usually use the simple present in these cases. 

I promise never to smoke again. (Nor Tm promising... .) 

I swear that I will tell the truth... 

I agree. (NOT T-am-agreeing.) 

He denies the accusation. (Nor He-is-denying-. . .) 


I hear etc 


The simple present is used with a perfect or past meaning in introductory 
expressions like J hear, I see, I gather, I understand (see 243). 

I hear you're getting married. (= I have heard .. .) 

I see there's been trouble down at the factory. 

I gather Peter's looking for a job. 
Quotations are often introduced with says. 

No doubt you all remember what Hamlet says about suicide. 

It says in the paper that petrol's going up again. 


Here comes... etc 


Note the structures here comes ... and there goes ... . 


Here comes your husband. (Nor Here-is-eoming-. . .) 
There goes our bus — we'll have to wait for the next one. 
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I feel / I'm feeling 


Verbs that refer to physical feelings (e.g. feel, hurt, ache) can often be used in 
simple or progressive tenses without much difference of meaning. 

How do you feel? on How are you feeling? 

My head aches. or My head is aching. 


formal correspondence 


Some fixed phrases that are used in letter-writing can be expressed either in 
the simple present (more formal) or in the present progressive (less formal). 
We write to advise you ... (Less formal: We are writing to let you know . ..) 
I enclose my cheque for £200. (Less formal: I am enclosing . . .) 
I look forward to hearing from you. (Less formal: I’m looking forward to 
hearing...) 


For progressive forms with always and similar words (e.g. She's always losing her keys), see 472. 
For progressive forms in general, see 470. 

For the 'distancing' use of progressive forms, see 436. 

For simple and progressive forms in older English, see 392. 


presently 


When presently means 'now, at present', it usually comes in mid-position with 
the verb (see 24). 

Professor Holloway is presently working on plant diseases. 

The Manager is presently on holiday, but he will contact you on his return. 
An older meaning of presently (becoming less common) is 'not now, later', 'in 
a minute'. 

With this meaning, presently usually comes in end-position, or separately as a 
short answer. 

He's having a rest now. He'll be down presently. 

Mummy, can I have an ice-cream? ~ Presently, dear. 


price and prize 


The price is what you pay if you buy something. A prize is what you are given if 
you have done something exceptional, or if you win a competition. 


What's the price of the green dress? (NOT .. .-the-prize-of the-green-dress?) 
She received the Nobel prize for physics. (NOT .. "the-Nobel-price-. . .) 


principal and principle 
These two words have the same pronunciation. The adjective principal means 
‘main’, ‘most important’. 

What's your principal reason for wanting to be a doctor? (NOT .. .-yotr 
The noun principal means ‘headmaster’ or ‘headmistress’ (especially, in 


Britain, of a school for adults). 
If you want to leave early you'll have to ask the Principal. > 
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A principle is a scientific law or a moral rule. 
Newton discovered the principle of universal gravitation. (Nov . . the 


She's a girl with very strong principles. 


progressive (1): general 


forms 


Progressive verb forms (also called ‘continuous’ forms) are made with 
be + -ing. 
I am waiting for the shops to open. (present progressive) 
Your suit is being cleaned. (present progressive passive) 
She phoned while I was cooking. (past progressive) 
I didn’t know how long she had been sitting there. (past perfect progressive) 
Will you be going out this evening? (future progressive) 
I'd like to be lying on the beach now. (progressive infinitive) 


terminology and use 


A progressive form does not simply show the time of an event. It also shows 
how the speaker sees the event - generally as ongoing and temporary, not 
completed or permanent. (Because of this, grammars often talk about 
‘progressive aspect’ rather than ‘progressive tenses’.) Compare: 
- I’ve read your letter. (completed action) 

I’ve been reading a lot of thrillers recently. (not necessarily completed) 
— The Rhine runs into the North Sea. (permanent) 

We'll have to phone the plumber — water’s running down the kitchen wall. 

(temporary) 

When a progressive is used to refer to a short momentary action, it often 
suggests repetition. 

Why are you jumping up and down? 

The door was banging in the wind. 


distancing 


Progressive forms can make requests, questions and statements less direct. 
(They sound less definite than simple forms, because they suggest something 
temporary and incomplete.) 

I'm hoping you can lend me £10. (less definite than I hope ...) 

What time are you planning to arrive? 

I'm looking forward to seeing you again. 

I'm afraid we must be going. 

I was wondering if you had two single rooms. 

Will you be going away at the weekend? 


For more about this kind of ‘distancing’, see 436. 
For more details of the use of progressives, see the individual entries on the present progressive, 
past progressive etc. 
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progressive (2): non-progressive verbs 


verbs not used in progressive (‘continuous’) forms 
Some verbs are never or hardly ever used in progressive forms. 
I like this music. (NOT Fmdiking-ihis-musie.) 
I rang her up because I needed to talk. (Not . . .-becattse-I-was-needing- 
te-tatk:) 
Some other verbs are not used in progressive forms when they have certain 
meanings. Compare: 


I'm seeing the doctor at ten o'clock. 


I see what you mean. (Not fPrm-seeingawhat-you-rnean.) 
Many of these non-progressive verbs refer to states rather than actions. Some 
refer to mental states (e.g. know, think, believe); some others refer to the use of 
the senses (e.g. smell, taste). 


Modal verbs (e.g. can, must) have no progressive forms. See 353. 


common non-progressive verbs 


Here is a list of some common verbs which are not often used in progressive 
forms (or which are not used in progressive forms with certain meanings). 


mental and emotional states 


believe (dis)like see (= understand) 
doubt love suppose 
feel (= have an opinion) prefer think (= have an opinion) 
hate realise understand 
imagine recognise want 
know remember wish 
use of the senses 
feel see sound 
hear smell taste 
communicating and causing reactions 
agree impress promise 
appear look (= seem) satisfy 
astonish mean seem 
deny please surprise 
disagree 
other 
be deserve measure (= have length etc) 
belong fit need 
concern include owe 
consist involve own 
contain lack possess 
depend matter weigh (= have weight) 


More details of the use of some of these verbs are given in other entries in the 
book. See the Index for references. 


» 
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progressive and non-progressive uses 


Compare the progressive and non-progressive uses of some of the verbs listed 
above. 
- I’m feeling fine. (on I feel fine. — see 202.1) 
I feel we shouldn't do it. (Not Fr-feelingave-shouldn t-do-it. — feel here = have 
an opinion.) 
— What are you thinking about? 


What do you think of the government? (Not What-are-you-thinking-of the 
government? — think here - have an opinion.) 
— I'm seeing Leslie tomorrow. 
I see what you mean. (Nor Zm-seeingawhat-you-mean. — see here 
- understand.) 
- Why are you smelling the meat? Is it bad? 
Does the meat smell bad? (Nor Is-the-meat-smelling-bad? — see 535.) 
- I'm just tasting the cake to see if it's OK. 
The cake tastes wonderful. (Not The-eake's-tasting-wonderful. — see 577.) 
— The scales broke when I was weighing myself this morning. 
I weighed 68 kilos three months ago — and look at me now! 

(NoT Fwas-weighing 68-kilos-. . . — weigh here = have weight.) 
Occasionally ‘non-progressive’ verbs are used in progressive forms in order to 
emphasise the idea of change or development. 

These days, more and more people prefer / are preferring to take early 
retirement. 

The water tastes / is tasting better today. 

As I get older, I remember / I’m remembering less and less. 

I'm liking it here more and more as time goes by. 

Need, want and mean can have future or present perfect progressive uses. 

Will you be needing the car this afternoon? 

I've just been invited to Sydney. It's wonderful — I’ve been wanting to go to 
Australia for years. 

I've been meaning to tell you about Andrew. He ... 


can see etc 


Can is often used with see, hear, feel, taste, smell, understand and remember to 
give a kind of progressive meaning, especially in British English. For details, 
see 125. 

I can see Sue coming down the road. 

Can you smell something burning? 


-ing forms 


Even verbs which are never used in progressive tenses have -ing forms which 
can be used in other kinds of structure. 

Knowing her tastes, I bought her a large box of chocolates. 

I don't like to go to a country without knowing something of the language. 
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progressive (3): with always etc 


We can use always, continually and similar words with a progressive form to 
mean ‘very often’. 
I'm always losing my keys. 
Granny's nice. She's always giving people little presents. 
I'm continually running into Paul these days. 
That cat's forever getting shut in the bathroom. 
This structure is used to talk about things which happen very often (perhaps 
more often than expected), and which are unexpected or unplanned. 
Compare: 
— When Alice comes to see me, I always meet her at the station. 
(a regular, planned arrangement) 
I'm always meeting Mrs Bailiff in the supermarket. 
(accidental, unplanned meetings) 
— When I was a child, we always had picnics on Saturdays in the summer. 
(regular, planned) 
Her mother was always arranging little surprise picnics and outings. 
(unexpected, not regular) 


punctuation (1): 
full stop, question mark and exclamation mark 


sentence division 


Full stops (AmE periods), question marks and exclamation marks (AmE 
exclamation points) are used to close sentences. After one of these, a new 
sentence has a capital letter. 

I looked out of the window. It was snowing again. 

Why do we try to reach the stars? What is it all for? 

They have no right to be in our country! They must leave at once! 
We do not normally put full stops, question or exclamation marks before or 
after grammatically incomplete sentences. 

She phoned me as soon as she arrived. (NoT She-phoned-me-—As-seon-as-she 

arrived-) 
In his job he has to deal with different kinds of people. (Not fn-sis-job—-He-has 
Bae ee : 


to-deal-with-different-kinds-of people: 
Did you understand why I was upset? (NoT Did-you-understand?-Why-Iwas 


However, sometimes we can emphasise a clause or phrase by separating it 
with a full stop and capital letter. 
People are sleeping out on the streets. In Britain. In the 21st century. Because 
there are not enough houses. 


abbreviations 


Full stops can be used after abbreviations (see 2). This is more common in 
American English than in British English. 
Dr. Andrew C. Burke, M.A. (oR Dr Andrew C Burke, MA) » 
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indirect questions 


We do not use question marks after indirect questions (see 276). 
I asked her what time it was. (NOT ...-0hat-time-it-was?) 


punctuation (2): colon 


explanations 


A colon (:) usually introduces an explanation or further details. 
We decided not to go on holiday: we had too little money. 
There was a problem with the car: it was losing oil. 


lists 
A colon can introduce a list. 


The main points are as follows: (1) ..., (22 ..., (S) .... 
We need three kinds of support: economic, moral and political. 


subdivisions 


A colon can introduce a subdivision of a subject in a title or heading. 
punctuation: colon 


capitals 


In British English, it is unusual for a capital letter to follow a colon (except at 
the beginning of a quotation). However, this can happen if a colon is followed 
by several complete sentences. 
My main objections are as follows: 
First of all, no proper budget has been drawn up. 
Secondly, there is no guarantee that... 
In American English, colons are more often followed by capital letters. 


letters 


Americans usually put a colon after the opening salutation (Dear ...) in a 
business letter. 

Dear Mr. Callan: 

I am writing to... 
British usage prefers a comma or no punctuation mark at all in this case. 


direct speech 


Normally, direct speech is introduced by a comma in writing (see 476.9). 
Stewart opened his eyes and said, 'Who's your beautiful friend?' 

But a long passage of direct speech may be introduced by a colon. 
Introducing his report for the year, the Chairman said: 'A number of factors 

have contributed to the firm's very gratifying results. First of all, ...' 

And a colon is used when direct speech is introduced by a name or short 

phrase (as in tbe text of a play, or when famous sayings are quoted). 
POLONIUS: What do you read, my lord? 
HAMLET. Words, words, words. 
In the words of Murphy's Law: 'Anything that can go wrong will go wrong.' 
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punctuation (3): semi-colon 


instead of full stops 


Semi-colons (;) are sometimes used instead of full stops, in cases where 

sentences are grammatically independent but the meaning is closely 

connected. Semi-colons are not nearly as common as full stops or commas. 
Some people work best in the mornings; others do better in the evenings. 
It is a fine idea; let us hope that it is going to work. 

Commas are not usually possible in cases like these (see 476). 


in lists 
Semi-colons can also be used to separate items in a list, particularly when 
these are grammatically complex. 

You may use the sports facilities on condition that your subscription is paid 


regularly; that you arrange for all necessary cleaning to be carried out; that 
you undertake to make good any damage; ... 


For commas in lists, see 476. 


punctuation (4): comma 


Commas (,) generally reflect pauses in speech. 


co-ordinate clauses 


Clauses connected with and, but or or are usually separated by commas unless 
they are very short. Compare: 
— Jane decided to try the home-made steak pie, and Andrew ordered Dover sole 
with boiled potatoes. 
Jane had pie and Andrew had fish. 
— She had very little to live on, but she would never have dreamed of taking 
what was not hers. 
She was poor but she was honest. 


subordinate clauses 


When subordinate clauses begin sentences, they are often followed by 
commas. Compare: 
If you are ever in London, come and see me. 
Come and see me if you are ever in London. 
Commas are not used before that-clauses. 
It is quite natural that you should want to meet your father. (NoT 3t-is-quite 
natural that...) 


grammatically separate sentences: commas not used 


We do not usually put commas between grammatically separate sentences (in 
places where a full stop or a semi-colon would be possible — see 473 and 475). 
The blue dress was warmer. On the other hand, the purple one was prettier. 

or The blue dress was warmer; on the other hand ... (Not Fire-blue-dress 
wes-warmer_ortthe-other-hand.. . .) > 
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unusual word order 


If words or expressions are put in unusual places or interrupt the normal 
progression of a sentence, we usually separate them off by commas. 

My father, however, did not agree. 

Jane had, surprisingly, paid for everything. 

We were, believe it or not, in love with each other. 

Andrew Carpenter, the deputy sales manager, was sick. 
Two commas are Necessary] in is cases. 


adjectives 


After be and other ‘link verbs’ (see 328), commas are always used between 
adjectives. 

The cowboy was tall, dark and handsome. 
Before a noun, we generally use commas between adjectives which give 
similar kinds of information. 

This is an expensive, ill-planned, wasteful project. 
Commas are sometimes dropped between short adjectives. 

a tall(,) dark(,) handsome cowboy 
Commas cannot be dropped when adjectives or other modifiers refer to 
different parts of something. 

a green, red and gold carpet (NoT a-green-red-. . .) 

concrete, glass and plastic buildings 
Commas are not normally used before a noun when adjectives give different 
kinds of information. 

Have you met our handsome new financial director? (Nov .. .-oter 


identifying expressions: commas not used 


When nouns are followed by identifying expressions which show exactly who 
or what is being talked about, commas are not used. Compare: 
- The driver in the Ferrari was cornering superbly. (The phrase in the Ferrari 
identifies the driver.) 
(NoT The driver in-the Ferrari, was cornering superbly on The-driver-in-the 
.) 

Stephens, in the Ferrari, was cornering superbly. (The phrase in the Ferrari 
does not identify the driver; he is already identified by his name, 
Stephens.) 

— The woman who was talking on the phone gave Parker a big smile. 

Mrs Grange, who was talking on the phone, gave Parker a big smile. 

For more about identifying and non-identifying relative clauses, see 495. 


long subjects: commas not used 


We do not usually put a comma after a subject, even if it is very long. 
The man from the Japanese Ministry of Education arrived early. 
(NOT The-(man-from-the Japanese-Minstry-of-Edueation.-arrived-early.) 
What we need most of all is more time. (NOT What-we-need-mostof allis... . 
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lists 
We can use commas to separate items in a series or list. A comma is not 
usually used with and between the last two items unless these are long. 
Compare: 

I went to Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Austria and Germany. 

You had a holiday at Christinas, at New Year and at Easter. 

I spent yesterday playing cricket, listening to jazz records, and talking about 

the meaning of life. 


For semi-colons in lists, see 475. 


direct speech 


A comma is generally used between a reporting expression and a piece of 
direct speech. 

He said, ‘There’s no way we can help her’. 
If a reporting expression follows a piece of direct speech, we usually put a 
comma instead of a full stop before the closing quotation mark. 

‘I don't like this one bit,’ said Julia. 


indirect speech: no comma before that etc 


We do not put commas before that, what, where etc in indirect speech 
structures. 
Everybody realised that I was a foreigner. (Nov Everybody-realised.-that-. . . 


They quickly explained what to do. (Not They-quickly-explained,-what-. . . 
I didn't know where I should go. (NoT --didmt-know-where-. . .) 


numbers 


Commas are used to divide large numbers into groups of three figures, by 
separating off the thousands and millions. 

6,435 (NOT 6:435) 7,456,189 
We do not always use commas in four-figure numbers, and they are never 
used in dates. 

3,164 or 3164 the year 1946 
Spaces are sometimes used instead of commas. 

There are 1 000 millimetres in one metre. 
We do not use commas in decimals (see 389.1). 


3.5 = three point five OR three and a half (Not 3,5-three-comrme-five) 
punctuation (5): dash 


Dashes (-) are especially common in informal writing. They can be used in the 
same way as colons, semi-colons or brackets. 
There are three things I can never remember — names, faces, and I've 
forgotten the other. 
We had a great time in Greece — the kids really loved it. 
My mother — who rarely gets angry — really lost her temper. > 
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A dash can introduce an afterthought, or something unexpected and 
surprising. 

We'll be arriving on Monday morning — at least, I think so. 

And then we met Bob — with Lisa, believe it or not! 


For the use of hyphens (as in hard-working or co-operative), see 559. 


punctuation (6): quotation marks 


Quotation marks can be single (‘...') or double (“. ..”). They are also called 
'inverted commas' in British English. 


direct speech 


We use quotation marks (single or double) when we quote direct speech. For 
quotations inside quotations, we use double quotation marks inside single (or 
single inside double). 

‘His last words,’ said Albert, ‘were "Close that bloody window".' 


special use of words 


We often put quotation marks (usually single) round words which are used in 
special ways — for example when we talk about them, when we use them as 
titles, or when we give them special meanings. 

People disagree about how to use the word ‘disinterested’. 

His next book was ‘Heart of Darkness’. 

A textbook can be a 'wall' between the teacher and the class. 


punctuation (7): apostrophe /oe'postrofi:/ 


We use apostrophes (’) for three main reasons. 


missing letters 


Apostrophes replace letters in contracted forms (see 143). 
can't (= cannot) I'd ( 1 would/had) 
it's (= it is/has) who's (= who is/has) 


possessives 


We use apostrophes before or after possessive -s (see 439). 
the girl's father | Charles's wife ^ my parents’ house 
Possessive determiners and pronouns (e.g. yours, its) do not have apostrophes. 
This money is yours. (NOT .. .-yeter’s:) 
The cat had not had its food yet. (Nov .. .-it’s-feed-. . .) 
Whose house did she stay in? (NoT Who's-. . .) 


special plurals 


Words which do not usually have plurals sometimes have an apostrophe when 
a plural form is written. 
It is a nice idea, but there are a lot of if's. 
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Apostrophes are used in the plurals of letters, and sometimes of numbers and 
abbreviations. 

He writes b's instead of d's. 

It was in the early 1960's. (More usually: ... 19605.) 

I know two MP's personally. (More usually: ... MPs.) 
It is not correct to put apostrophes in normal plurals. 

JEANS - HALF PRICE (NOT JEAN"8-. . .) 


questions (1): basic rules 


These rules apply to most written and spoken questions. For 'declarative 
questions' like This is your car? (in which the subject comes before the verb), 
see 481. 


auxiliary verb before subject: Have you ...? 


In a question, an auxiliary verb normally comes before the subject. 
When is Oliver leaving? (Not When-Oliver-is-leaving?) 
Have you received my letter of June 17? (Not You-have-reeeived-. . .?) 
Why are you laughing? (Nor Why yeu-aretaughing?) 
What are all those people looking at? (Not What-alt-these-peopie-aretooking 
at?) 
How much does the room cost? (Nor Hew-much-the-room-costs?) 


do: Do you like ...? 


If there is no other auxiliary verb, we use do, does or did to form a question. 


Do you like Mozart? (Not Like-you-Mozart?) 


What does 'periphrastic' mean? (Not What-means—periphrastic?) 
Did you wash the car today? 


do not used with other auxiliaries 
Do is not used together with other auxiliary verbs or with be. 


Can you tell me the time? (Nor De-yeu-ean-tell-me-the-time?) 
Have you seen John? (Not Be-yott-have-seen-John?) 
Are you ready? 


infinitive after do: What does he want? 


After do, we use the infinitive (without fo). 
What does the boss want? (Nor What-does-the-boss-wants?) 
Did you go climbing last weekend? (Not Did-yeu-went-. ..? on Did-yett 


only auxiliary verb before subject 


Only the auxiliary verb goes before the subject, not the whole of the verb. 
Is your mother coming tomorrow? (NoT 1s-eoming-your-mother-tomorrow?) 
Is your daughter having a lesson today? (not Is-having-your-daughter-. . .?) 
When was your reservation made? (Nor When-was-made-your-reservation?) 


This happens even if the subject is very long. 
Where are the President and his family staying? (Not Where-are-staying-the 
President- . .?) > 
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Who phoned? / Who did you phone? 


When who, which, what or whose is the subject (or part of the subject), do is 
not normally used. Compare: 
- Who phoned? (Who is the subject.) 
Who did you phone? (Who is the object.) 
- What happened? (What is the subject.) 
What did she say? (What is the object.) 
More examples: 
Which costs more — the blue one or the grey one? (Nor Whieh-doees-cost- 


Which type of battery lasts longest? (Nor Whieh-type-of-battery-does-last 
longest?) 
How many people work in your office? (Nor How-many-peopledo-work.. . .?) 


But do can be used after a subject question word for emphasis, to insist on an 
answer. 

Well, tell us - what did happen when your father found you? 

So who did marry the Princess in the end? 


indirect questions: Tel! me when you are leaving 


In an indirect question, we do not put an auxiliary before the subject, and we 
do not use a question mark. For details, see 276. 


Tell me when you are leaving. (Nor Tell-meAvehen-are-you-dleaving?) 
prepositions: What are you talking about? 


Prepositions often come at the end of wh-questions, separated from their 
objects. (For details, see 452.) 

What are you talking about? (Not A^bottt-ivhat-are-you-talking?) 

Who did you buy the ticket from? 

What did you clean the floor with? 


For negative questions, see 368. 
For ellipsis in questions (e.g. Seen John? Coming tonight?), see 179. 


questions (2): declarative questions 


In spoken questions, we do not always use 'interrogative' word order. 
You're working late tonight? 
These 'declarative questions' are often used when the speaker thinks he/she 
knows or has understood something, but wants to make sure or express 
surprise. A rising intonation is common. 
This is your car? (= I suppose this is your car, isn't it?) 
That's the boss? I thought he was the cleaner. 
We're going to Hull for our holidays. ~ You're going to Hull? 
This word order is not normally possible after a question word. 


Where are you going? (Nor Where-you-are-going?) 
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483 


questions that do not expect an answer 


Questions do not always ask for information. In many languages, a question 
with an obvious answer can be used simply as a way of drawing attention to 
something. Questions of this kind are called ‘rhetorical questions’. 

Do you know what time it is? (= You're late.) 

Who's a lovely baby? (= You're a lovely baby.) 

I can't find my coat. ~ What's this, then? (= Here it is, stupid.) 

Very often, a rhetorical question draws attention to a negative situation — the 
answer is obviously No, or there is no answer to the question. 

What's the use of asking her? (= It's no use asking her.) 

How do you expect me to find milk on a Sunday night? Where am I going to 
find a shop open? (= You can't reasonably expect ... There aren't any 
shops open.) 

Where's my money? (= You haven't paid me.) 

I can run faster than you. ~ Who cares? (= Nobody cares.) 

Are we going to let them do this to us? (= We aren't .. .) 

Have you lost your tongue? (2 Why don't you say anything?) 

What do you think you're doing? (= You can't justify what you're doing.) 

Who do you think you are? (= You aren't as important as your behaviour 
suggests.) 

Why don't you take a taxi? (= There's no reason not to.) 


Why/How should ...? 


Why should ...? can be used aggressively to reject suggestions, requests and 
instructions. 
Ann's very unhappy. ~ Why should I care? 
Could your wife help us in the office tomorrow? ~ Why should she? She 
doesn't work for you. 
How should/would I know? is an aggressive reply to a question. 
What time does the film start?~ How should I know? 


negative yes/no questions 


Negative yes/no questions (see 368) often suggest that the speaker wants the 
answer Yes, or some other positive response. 

Haven't I done enough for you? (= 1 have done enough for you.) 

Didn't I tell you it would rain? (= 1 told you ...) 

Don't touch that! ~ Why shouldn't I? (= I have a perfect right to.) 


questions (4): echo questions 


You're getting married? 


To question what has been said, a speaker may simply repeat ('echo') what 
he/she has heard. A rising intonation is common. 
I'm getting married. ~ You're getting married? > 
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Take a look at what? 


To question one part of a sentence, we can repeat the rest of the sentence, and 
put a stressed question word in place of the part we are asking about. 
Just take a look at that. ~ Take a look at what? 
She's invited thirteen people to dinner. ~ She's invited how many? 
We're going to Tierra del Fuego on holiday. ~ You're going where? 
I’ve broken the fettle gauge. ~ You've broken the what? 
To question a verb, or the part of a sentence beginning with the verb, do what 
is used. 
She set fire to the garage. ~ She did what (to the garage)? 
repeating a question 
A speaker may question a question, by repeating it with a rising intonation. 
Note that we use normal question structures with inverted word order, not 
indirect question structures, in this case. 
Where are you going? ~ Where am I going? Home. (Not .. .-Where-Fm- 
going?-. ..) 
What does he want? ~ What does he want? Money, as usual. (Not .. .-What 
he-wants?-. . .) 
Are you tired? ~Am I tired? Of course not. (Not ...-Whether-Fm-tired?-. . .) 
Do squirrels eat insects? ~ Do squirrels eat insects? I'm not sure. 


(NoT ...-Whether-squirrels-eat-inseets?-. . .) 


questions (5): reply questions 
(Was it? Did you?) 


Short questions are often used in conversation to show that the listener is 
paying attention and interested. They are constructed with auxiliary verb + 
pronoun, like question tags (see 487). 

It was a terrible party. ~ Was it? ~ Yes... 
Note that these questions do not ask for information - they simply show that 
the listener is reacting to what has been said. More examples: 

We had a lovely holiday. ~ Did you? ~ Yes, we went... 

I've got a headache. ~ Have you, dear? I'll get you an aspirin. 

John likes that girl next door. ~ Oh, does he? 

I don't understand. ~ Don't you? I'm sorry. 
Negative questions in reply to affirmative statements express emphatic 
agreement (like negative-question exclamations — see 195.4). 

It was a lovely concert. ~ Yes, wasn't it? I did enjoy it. 

She's put on a lot of weight. ~ Yes, hasn't she? 
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questions (6): question-word clauses 


question-word clauses as objects 


Clauses beginning with question words can refer both to questions and to the 
answers to questions. They often act as the objects of verbs - for example, 
when questions and their answers are reported (see 276). 

I asked who wanted to come. 

She wondered why he wasn't wearing a coat. 

We need to decide where Ann's going to sleep. 

He told me when he was arriving, but I've forgotten. 

She explained what the problem was. 


other uses 


Question-word clauses can act not only as objects, but also as subjects, 
complements or adverbials. This structure is often rather informal (especially 
with how-clauses — see 252). 

Who you invite is your business. A hot bath is what I need. 

Where we stay doesn't matter. This is how much I've done. 

I'm surprised at how fast she can run. 

You can eat it how you like. (very informal) 
The ‘preparatory i?’ structure is often used with subject clauses (see 446). 

It's your business who you invite. It doesn't matter where we stay. 
Question-word clauses can give more information about nouns. In this case 
they are called 'relative clauses' (see 494—498 for details). 

There's that man who threw stones at your dog. 

The place where Mary works has just had a fire. 


questions (7): that-clauses 


A wh-question usually refers to the main clause which starts with the question 
word. However, questions can also refer to subordinate that-clauses after 
verbs like wish, think or say. 

Who do you wish (that) you'd married, then? 

How long do you think (that) we should wait? 

What did you say (that) you wanted for Christmas? 
That is usually dropped; it must be dropped when the question word refers to 
the subject of the subordinate clause. 

Who do you think is outside? (Not Whe-de-yeu-think that-is-outside?) 

What do you suppose will happen now? (Not What-do-yousuppose-that-will 

happen-now?) 


question tags (1): basic information 


What are question tags? 


"Question tags' are the small questions that often come at the ends of 
sentences in speech, and sometimes in informal writing. 
The film wasn't very good, was it? > 
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Negatives are usually contracted. Full forms are possible in formal speech. 
That's the postman, isn't it? You take sugar in tea, don't you? 
They promised to repay us within six months, did they not? (formal) 
Question tags can be used to check whether something is true, or to ask 
for agreement. 


2 negative after affirmative, and vice versa 


Question tags are used after affirmative and negative sentences, but not after 
questions. 
You're the new secretary, aren't you? 
You're not the new secretary, are you? 
(BUT NOT 
To check information or ask for agreement, we most often put negative tags 
after affirmative sentences, and non-negative tags after negative sentences. 


It's cold, isn't it? It's not warm, is it? 


J. 


For 'same-way' tags, see 488.7 


3 auxiliaries 


If the main sentence has an auxiliary verb (or non-auxiliary be), this is 
repeated in the question tag. 


$$ 4 
Sally can speak French, can't she? 


The meeting's at ten, isn't it? 


—— | 
You didn't speak to Luke, did you? 


--——— — 
You wouldn't like a puppy, would you? 


If the main sentence has no auxiliary, the question tag has do. 


You like oysters, don't you? 


Harry gave you a cheque, didn't he? 


4 negative words 


Non-negative tags are used after sentences containing negative words like 
never, no, nobody, hardly, scarcely and little. 

You never say what you're thinking, do you? (NOT .. .-dorrt-you?) 

It's no good, is it? (NOT .. ism Hit?) 

It's hardly rained at all this summer, has it? 

There's little we can do about it, is there? 
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meaning and intonation 


In speech, we can show the exact meaning of a question tag by the intonation. 
If the tag is a real question - if we really want to know something and are not 
sure of the answer - we use a rising intonation: the voice goes up. 
— 4 
The meeting's at four o'clock, isn't it? 


If the tag is not a real question — if we are sure of the answer - we use a falling 
intonation: the voice goes down. 


mE 
It's a beautiful day, isn't it? 


In writing, the exact meaning of a question tag is normally clear from the 
context. 


requests 


We often ask for help or information by using the structure negative statement 
* question tag. 

You couldn't lend me a pound, could you? 

You haven't seen my watch anywhere, have you? 


For details of other kinds of tags, see 514. 


question tags (2): advanced points 


aren't I? 


The question tag for J am is aren't I? 
I'm late, aren't I? 


imperatives 


After imperatives, won't you? can be used to invite people politely to do things 
(especially in British English). 
Come in, won't you? 
Will/would/can/could you? can all be used to tell or ask people to do things. 
Give me a hand, will you? | Open a window, would you? 
Can't you expresses impatience. 
Shut up, can't you? 
After a negative imperative, we use will you? 
Don't forget, will you? 


let's 

After let's ... (in suggestions etc, see 323), we use shall we? 
Let's have a party, shall we? 

there 


There can be a subject in question tags. 
There's something wrong, isn't there? 
There weren't any problems, were there? 

When there's introduces a plural subject (see 532.4), the tag is aren't there? 
There's some more chairs upstairs, aren't there? > 
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it and they with nothing, nobody, somebody etc 


We use it in question tags to refer to nothing and everything. 

Nothing can happen, can it? 
We use they (see 528) to refer to nobody, somebody and everybody (and 
no one etc). 

Nobody phoned, did they? 

Somebody wanted a drink, didn't they? Who was it? 


non-auxiliary have 


After non-auxiliary have (referring to states), question tags with have and do 
are often both possible. (Do is normal in American English.) 
Your father has a bad back, hasn't/doesn't he? 


For more about the use of do with have, see 236-239. 


'same-way' question tags: You're getting married, are you? 


Non-negative question tags are quite common after affirmative sentences. 
These are often used as responses to something that has been said, like 'reply 
questions' (see 484): the speaker repeats what he/she has just heard or learnt, 
and uses the tag to express interest, surprise, concern or some other reaction. 
So you're getting married, are you? How nice! 
So she thinks she's going to become a doctor, does she? Well, well. 
You think you're funny, do you? 
'Same-way' tags can also be used to ask questions. In this structure, we use the 
main sentence to make a guess, and then ask (in the tag) if it was correct. 
Your mother's at home, is she? | This is the last bus, is it? 
You can eat shellfish, can you? 
rll... shall I? can be used to make offers. 
I'll hold that for you, shall I? 
Negative 'same-way' tags are occasionally heard; they usually sound 
aggressive. 
I see. You don't like my cooking, don't you? 
ellipsis: Nice day, isn't it? 
In sentences with question tags, it is quite common to leave out pronoun 
subjects and auxiliary verbs. (This is called 'ellipsis'. For details, see 179.) 
(It's a) nice day, isn't it? (She was) talking to my husband, was she? 
In very informal speech, a question tag can sometimes be used after a question 
with ellipsis. 
Have a good time, did you? Your mother at home, is she? 
John be here tomorrow, will he? 


For details of other kinds of tags, see 514. 


I (don't) think 
Note the use of question tags in sentences beginning with / (don't) think and 
similar expressions (see 179). 

I think he's Norwegian, isn't he? (not ...-don't-?) 

I don't think it will rain, will it? (Nor ...-do-3?) 

I suppose you're hungry, aren't you? 
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quite 
two meanings 


Quite has two meanings. Compare: 

It's quite good, but it could be better. (2 It's OK, not bad.) 

It's quite impossible. (= It’s completely impossible.) 
Good is a 'gradable' adjective: things can be more or less good. With gradable 
words, quite usually means something like 'fairly' or 'rather' (see 199) in 
affirmative sentences. Impossible is non-gradable: things are either impossible 
or not; but they cannot be more or less impossible. With non-gradable words, 
quite means ‘completely’. Compare: 
- I'm quite tired, but I can walk a bit further. 

I'm quite exhausted — I couldn't walk another step. 
— It's quite surprising. (similar to fairly surprising) 

It's quite amazing. (= absolutely amazing) 
— He speaks French quite well, but he's got a strong English accent. 

He speaks French quite perfectly. 
— I quite like her, but she's not one of my closest friends. 

Have you quite finished? (= Have you completely finished?) 
In American English quite with gradable adjectives often means something like 
‘very’, not 'fairly/rather'. 


word order with nouns 


Quite can be used with a/an + noun. It normally comes before a/an if there is a 
gradable adjective or no adjective. 
It's quite a nice day. 
We watched quite an interesting film last night. 
She's quite a woman! The party was quite a success. 
With non-gradable adjectives, quite normally comes after a/an in BrE. 
It was a quite perfect day. (AmE It was quite a perfect day.) 
Quite is sometimes used before the to mean ‘exactly’, ‘completely’. 
He's going quite the wrong way. quite the opposite 


comparisons 


Quite is not used directly before comparatives. 

She's rather / much / a bit older than me. (Bur Not She's-quite-older-. . .) 
But we use quite better to mean ‘completely recovered’ (from an illness). 
Quite similar means 'fairly/rather similar’; quite different means ‘completely 
different’. 


quite a bit/few/lot etc 
Quite a bit and quite a few (informal) mean almost the same as quite a lot. 


We're having quite a bit of trouble with the kids just now. 

We thought nobody would be there, but actually quite a few people came. 
not quite 
Not quite means ‘not completely’ or ‘not exactly’. It can be used before 
adjectives, adverbs, verbs and nouns, including nouns with the. 

I'm not quite ready —- won't be a minute. 


She didn't run quite fast enough for a record. 
I don't quite agree. That's not quite the colour I wanted. 
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rather: adverb of degree (rather good, etc) 


meaning 


Rather can be used as an adverb of degree. The meaning is similar to 'quite' or 
‘fairly’, but more emphatic (see 199). This use of rather is less common in 
American English. 

The film was rather good. Some people rather like being miserable. 

It's rather later than I thought. I rather think we're going to lose. 
Rather often suggests ‘more than is usual’, ‘more than was expected’, ‘more 
than is wanted’ and similar ideas. 

How was the film? ~ Rather good — I was surprised. 

She sings rather well — people often think she's a professional. 

It's rather warm in here. Let's open a window. 


word order with articles 


Rather generally comes before articles, but can also come after a/an if there is 
an adjective. 

That's rather the impression I wanted to give. 

He's rather a fool. 

Jane's had rather a good idea. (or Jane's had a rather good idea.) 


plural nouns 
Rather is not normally used before a plural noun with no adjective. 


(NoT They're-rather-fools.) 


rather: preference 


rather than 


This expression is normally used in 'parallel' structures: for example with two 
adjectives, adverbs, nouns, infinitives or -ing forms. 

I'd call her hair chestnut rather than brown. 

I'd prefer to go in August rather than in July. 

We ought to invest in machinery rather than buildings. 

I prefer starting early rather than leaving things to the last minute. 
When the main clause has a to-infinitive, rather than is usually followed by an 
infinitive without £o or an -ing form. 

I decided to write rather than phone/phoning. 

Rather than use/using the last of my cash, I decided to write a cheque. 


would rather 


This expression means 'would prefer to', and is followed by the infinitive 
without to. We often use the contraction d rather. 

Would you rather stay here or go home? 

How about a drink? ~ I'd rather have something to eat. 
The negative is would rather not. 

I'd rather not go out tonight. (Nor Fiveutdrrt-rather-. . .) 
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Note that would rather like does not mean ‘would prefer’; in this expression, 
rather means ‘quite’, and does not suggest preference. Compare: 
I'd rather like a cup of coffee. (= I'd quite like ...) 
~ Oh, would you? I'd rather have a glass of beer. (= I'd prefer ...) 


would rather: past tense with present or future meaning 


We can use would rather to say that a person would prefer somebody to do 
something. We use a special structure with a past tense. 


would rather + subject + past tense 


I'd rather you went home now. 

Tomorrow's difficult. I'd rather you came next weekend. 

My wife would rather we didn't see each other any more. 

Shall I open a window? ~I'd rather you didn't. 
A present tense or present subjunctive is possible (e.g. I'd rather he goes / he go 
home now), but unusual. To talk about past actions, a past perfect tense is 
possible. 

I'd rather you hadn't done that. 
However, this kind of idea is usually expressed with I wish (see 630). 

I wish you hadn't done that. 
In older English, had rather was used in the same way as would rather. This 
structure is still found in grammars, but it is not normally used. 


For other structures where a past tense has a present or future meaning, see 426. 


or rather 


People often use or rather to correct themselves. 
He's a psychologist — or rather, a psychoanalyst. (NoT .. .-or-better-a 


psychoanalyst.) 
would rather and had better 


Note that would rather (= would prefer) is not the same as had better 
(= should) - see 230. Compare: 
I suppose I'd better clean the windows, but I’d rather watch TV. 


reason 


The preposition for is used both before and after reason. 
What's the real reason for your depression? (NOT . . .-reaser-of-your 


I need to talk to you for two reasons. 
Reason can be followed by a clause beginning why... or that... . 
The reason why I came here was to be with my family. 
Do you know the reason that they're closing the factory? 
In an informal style, why/that is often left out. 
The reason she doesn't like me is that I make her nervous. 
Some people consider it incorrect to use a because-clause as a complement 
after reason (as in Sorry I'm late — the reason is because I overslept.) 
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reflexive pronouns 


What are reflexive pronouns? 


Reflexive pronouns are myself, yourself, himself, herself, itself, oneself, ourselves, 
yourselves, themselves. 


use: / cut myself shaving 


A common use of reflexive pronouns is to talk about actions where the subject 
and object are the same person. 

I cut myself. shaving this morning. (NoT Feut-me-.. .) 

We got out of the water and dried ourselves. (NOT .. .-dried-us:) 

I'm going to the shops to get myself. some tennis shoes. 

Talking to oneself. is the first sign of madness. 
Reflexive pronouns can also refer to possessives and objects. 

His letters are all about himself. 

I'm going to tell her a few facts about herself. 

I love you for yourself. not for your money. 


after prepositions: She took her dog with her 


After prepositions of place, we often use a personal pronoun (me, you etc) if 
the meaning is clear without using a reflexive. Compare: 
She took her dog with her. (Not .. .-with-herself- She could hardly take her 
dog with somebody else.) 
She's very pleased with herself. (She could be pleased with somebody else.) 
Other examples: 
Close the door after you. He was pulling a small cart behind him. 


emphatic use: Do it yourself 


We can use reflexives as emphasisers, to mean 'that person/thing and nobody/ 
nothing else’. 
It's quicker if you do it yourself. |The manageress spoke to me herself. 
The house itself. is nice, but the garden's very small. 
I'll go and see the President himself. if I have to. 


reflexives used instead of personal pronouns 


Reflexives are sometimes used instead of personal pronouns after as, like, but 
(for) and except (for). 

These shoes are designed for heavy runners like yourself. (on... like you.) 

Everybody was early except myself. (OR... except me.) 
Reflexives can also be used instead of personal pronouns in co-ordinated noun 
phrases. 

There will be four of us at dinner: Robert, Alison, Jenny and myself. 

(or... and I/me.) 

People often feel that these uses are fussy — too exact and unnecessary. 


by oneself 


By myself! yourself etc means ‘alone, without company’ or ‘without help’. 
I often like to spend time by myself. 
Do you need help? ~ No, thanks. I can do it by myself. 
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-selves and each other / one another 

Note the difference between -selves and each other / one another (see 171). 
They talk to themselves a lot. (Each of them talks to him/herself.) 
They talk to each other a lot. (Each of them talks to the other.) 


own 
There are no possessive reflexives. Instead, we use my own, your own etc. 


I always type my own letters. (NoT . . .-tmyself's-letters:) 
The children have both got their own rooms. 


reflexives not used 
Certain verbs (e.g. wash, dress, shave) have reflexive pronouns in some 
languages but not in English. 
Do you shave on Sundays? (NoT 
However, reflexives can be used if it is necessary to make it clear who does 
the action. 
She's old enough to dress herself now. 
The barber shaves all the people in the town who don't shave themselves. 
So does he shave himself or not? 
Some other verbs which do not normally have reflexive pronouns: 
Suddenly the door opened. (Nor Suddenly-the-door-opened-itself-) 
His book's selling well. (Nor His-book's-seHing-itself-well.) 
Try to concentrate. (NOT Try-to-eoncentrate-yourself.) 
I feel strange. (Not feei-myself strange.) 
Hurry! (Nor Hurry-yeurself) 


For more about structures like The door opened and His book's selling well, see 609. 


relatives (1): basic information 


relative clauses: the people who live next door 
Clauses beginning with question words (e.g. who, which, where) are often used 
to modify nouns and some pronouns - to identify people and things, or to give 
more information about them. Clauses used like this are called 
'relative clauses'. 

Do you know the people who live next door? 

Those who want tickets can get them from the office. 

There's a programme tonight which you might like. 

He lives in a village where there are no shops. 


relative pronouns: who, whom, which 
When who, whom and which introduce relative clauses, they are called 
'relative pronouns'. Who(m) refers to people and which to things. 
What's the name of the tall man who just came in? (NOT .. .-the-tall-man 
tehieh-. . .) 
It's a book which will interest children of all ages. (NOT . . .-a-book3who-. . .) 


subject and object 


Who and which can be the subjects of verbs in relative clauses. 
I like people who smile a lot. 
This is the key which opens the garage, > 
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Who(m) and which can also be the objects of verbs in relative clauses. Whom 
is unusual in an informal style (see 623). 
Do you remember the people who we met in Italy? (Who is the object of 
met.) 
I forget most of the films which I see. (Which is the object of see.) 


that = who/which 


We often use that instead of who or which, especially in an informal style. 
I like people that smile a lot. 
This is the key that opens the garage. 
Do you remember the people that we met in Italy? 
I forget most of the films that I see. 


all that, only ... that etc 


That is especially common after quantifiers like all, every(thing), some(thing), 
any(thing), no(thing), none, little, few, much, only, and after superlatives. 

Is this all that's left? (More natural than ... all which is left?) 

Have you got anything that belongs to me? (More natural than ... anything 

which ...) 

The only thing that matters is to find our way home. 

I hope the little that I've done has been useful. 

It's the best film that's ever been made about madness. 
Note that what (see 497) cannot be used in these cases. 

All that you say is certainly true. (NoT Aliwhat-yott-say-. . .) 


leaving out object pronouns: the people we met 


Object pronouns can often be left out. 

Do you remember the people we met in Italy? 

I forget most of the films I see. All I want is your happiness. 
This is not possible in all relative clauses: see 495. 


one subject or object is enough 


As subjects or objects, who(m), which and that replace words like she, him or 
it: one subject or object in a relative clause is enough. Compare: 
- He's got a new girlfriend. She works in a garage. 
He's got a new girlfriend who works in a garage. (Nor . . .tehe-she-works-in-a 
garage.) 
— This is Mr Rogers. You met him last year. 
This is Mr Rogers, whom you met last year. (NOT . . .-1t*hom-yote-met-him-last 
year.) 
- Here's an article. It might interest you. 
Here's an article which might interest you. (Nor . . .-whieh-it-might-interest 
yet.) 
- I've found the car keys. You were looking for them. 
I've found the car keys that you were looking for. (NoT .. .-that.you-were 
looking-for-them:) 
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whose: a girl whose hair ... 


Whose is a possessive relative pronoun, used as a determiner before nouns. It 
replaces his/her/its. For more details, see 496. 
I saw a girl whose hair came down to her waist. (NOT .. .-ehese-her-hair 
eame-dotwr-. . .) 


which referring to a whole clause 


Which can refer not only to a noun, but also to the whole of a previous clause. 
Note that what cannot be used in this way. 
He got married again a year later, which surprised everybody. (NOT ... what 


:) 
She cycled from London to Glasgow, which is pretty good for a woman of 75. 
(Not She-cyeled-. . . ,-what-is-pretty-good-. . .) 


relative when, where and why 


When and where can introduce relative clauses after nouns referring to time 
and place. They are used in the same way as preposition + which. 
I'll never forget the day when I first met you. (2 ... the day on which ...) 
Do you know a shop where I can find sandals? (2 ... a shop at which .. .) 
Why is used in a similar way after reason. 
Do you know the reason why she doesn’t like me? (= ... the reason for 
which ...) 


relatives (2): 
identifying and non-identifying clauses 


two kinds of relative clause 


Some relative clauses identify or classify nouns: they tell us which person or 
thing, or which kind of person or thing, is meant. (In grammars, these are 
called ‘identifying’, ‘defining’ or ‘restrictive’ relative clauses.) 

What's the name of the tall man who just came in? 

People who take physical exercise live longer. 

Who owns the car which is parked outside? 

Have you got something that will get ink out of a carpet? 
Other relative clauses do not identify or classify; they simply tell us more about 
a person or thing that is already identified. (In grammars, these are called 
‘non-identifying’, 'non-defining' or ‘non-restrictive’ relative clauses.) 

This is Ms Rogers, who's joining the firm next week. 

In 1908 Ford developed his Model T car, which sold for $500. 
There are several grammatical differences between the two kinds of relative 
clause. There are also stylistic differences: non-identifying clauses are 
generally more formal, and are less frequent in informal speech. 


pronunciation and punctuation 


Identifying relative clauses usually follow immediately after the nouns that 
they modify, without a break: they are not separated by pauses or intonation 
movements in speech, or by commas in writing. (This is because the noun 
would be incomplete without the relative clause, and the sentence would  » 
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make no sense or have a different meaning.) Non-identifying clauses are 
normally separated by pauses and/or intonation breaks and commas. 
Compare: 
— The woman who does my hair has moved to another hairdresser's. 
Dorothy, who does my hair, has moved to another hairdresser's. 
~ She married a man that she met on a bus. 
She married a very nice young architect from Belfast, whom she met 
on a bus. 
Note how the identifying clauses cannot easily be left out. 
The woman has moved to another hairdresser's. (Which woman?) 
She married a man. (!) 
When a non-identifying clause does not come at the end of a sentence, two 
commas are necessary. 
Dorothy, who does my hair, has moved ... (Not Borothy-who-does-my-hair 
Tias-moved.-. . .) 


use of that 


That is common as a relative pronoun in identifying clauses. In non- 
identifying clauses, that is unusual. Compare: 
- Have you got a book which/that is really easy to read? 
I lent him The Old Man and me Sea; which. is herd ay to read. 
(NOT . 1 HANA ; z 
- Where's the girl who/that sells ihe tickets? 
This is Naomi, who sells the tickets. (Not FhisisNaomi-thatsellsthe-tiekets.) 


leaving out object pronouns 


In identifying relative clauses, we often leave out object pronouns, especially 
in an informal style. In non-identifying clauses this is not possible. Compare: 
— I feel sorry for the man she married. 

She met my brother, whom she later married. (Not She-met-my-brother.-she 

later-married.) 

— Did you like the wine we drank last night? 

I poured him a glass of wine, which he drank at once. (Not L-peured-him-a 

bie ) 


ea A ^ RA 


relatives (3): whose 


relative possessive 


Whose is a relative possessive word, used as a determiner before nouns in the 
same way as his, her, its or their. It can refer back to people or things. In a 
relative clause, whose + noun can be the subject, the object of a verb or the 
object of a preposition. 

I saw a girl whose beauty took my breath away. (subject) 

It was a meeting whose purpose I did not understand. (object) 

Michel Croz, with whose help Whymper climbed the Matterhorn, was one of 

- the first professional guides. (object of preposition) 
I went to see my friends the Forrests, whose children I used to look after when 
they were small. (object of preposition) 

Whose can be used in both identifying and non-identifying clauses. 
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things: of which; that... of 


Instead of whose, we can use of which or that ... of (less formal) to refer to 
things, and these are sometimes preferred. The most common word order is 
noun + of which or that... of, but of which ... + noun is also possible. 
Compare the following four ways of expressing the same idea. 

He's written a book whose name I've forgotten. 

He's written a book the name of. which I've forgotten. 

He's written a book that l've forgotten the name of. 

He's written a book of which I've forgotten the name. 
We do not normally use noun « of whom in a possessive sense to talk about 
people. 

a man whose name I've forgotten (NoT a-man-ofiehom-Tveforgotten-the 


name) 


only used as a determiner 


Relative whose is only used as a possessive determiner, before a noun. In other 
cases we use of which! whom or that... of. 
He's married to a singer of whom you may have heard. on... that you may 


have heard of. (NOT ...-a-singer-whose-you-may-have-heard:) 
formality 


Sentences with whose are generally felt to be rather heavy and formal; in an 
informal style other structures are often preferred. With (see 631) is a common 
way of expressing possessive ideas, and is usually more natural than whose in 
descriptions. 
I've got some friends with a house that looks over a river. 
(Less formal than ... whose house looks over a river.) 
You know that girl with a brother who drives lorries? 
(Less formal than ... whose brother drives lorries?) 
She's married to the man over there with the enormous ears. 
(More natural than ... the man over there whose ears are enormous.) 


For whose in questions, see 626. 


relatives (4): what 


meaning and use: the thing(s) which 


What does not refer to a noun that comes before it. It acts as noun + relative 
pronoun together, and means 'the thing(s) which'. Clauses beginning with 
what can act as subjects, objects, or complements after be. 

What she said made me angry. (subject of made) 

I hope you're going to give me what I need. (object of give) 

This is exactly what I wanted. (complement) 


For singular and plural verbs after what (e.g. What we need most is/are books), see 529. » 
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what not used 


What is only used to mean 'the thing(s) which'. It cannot be used as an 
ordinary relative pronoun after a noun or pronoun. 
We haven't got everything that you ordered. (Not .. .-everything-what-. . .) 
The only thing that keeps me awake is coffee. (Not The-enly-thingAvhat-. . .) 
We use which, not what, to refer to a whole clause that comes before 
(see 494.9). 
Sally married Joe, which made Paul very unhappy. (Nor . . -what-made-. . .) 


what as a determiner 


What can also be used as a determiner with a noun. 
What money he has comes from his family. (= The money that he has .. .) 
I'll give you what help I can. (= ... any help that I can.) 


relatives (5): advanced points 


double use of relative pronouns 


Note that relative pronouns have a double use: they act as subjects or objects 
inside relative clauses, and at the same time they connect relative clauses to 
nouns or pronouns in other clauses - rather like conjunctions. 


relative pronouns as general-purpose connectors 


In non-identifying clauses, the pronouns who and which sometimes act as 
general-purpose connecting words, rather like and * pronoun. 
She passed the letter to Moriarty, who passed it on to me. (2 ... and he 
passed it on .. .) 
I dropped the saucepan, which knocked over the eggs, which went all over 
the floor. (= ... and it knocked ... and they went .. .) 
I do a lot of walking, which keeps me fit. (=... and this keeps me fit.) 


who and whom 


Who can be used as an object in identifying clauses in an informal style. Whom 
is more formal. 
The woman who 1 marry will have a good sense of humour. 
(More formal: The woman whom I marry ...) 
In non-identifying clauses, who is less common as an object, though it is 
sometimes used in an informal style. 
In that year he met Rachel, whom he was later to marry. 
(or... Rachel, who he was later to marry. - informal) 


that for people 


That is often used in identifying relative clauses instead of who/whormn! which 
(see 494.4). That is most common as an object, or as a subject instead of 
which. That can be used as a subject instead of who, but this is quite informal. 
Compare: 

the people that I invited (normal) the books that I lent you (normal) 

the bus that crashed (normal) 

the people that live next door (informal; the people who... is preferred in a 

less informal style) 
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which as determiner; in which case 


Which can be used as a determiner in relative clauses, with a general noun 
which repeats the meaning of what came before. This structure is rather 
formal, and is mainly used after prepositions, especially in some fixed phrases 
like in which case and at which point. 

She may be late, in which case we ought to wait for her. 

He lost his temper, at which point I decided to go home. 

He was appointed Lord Chancellor, in which post he spent the rest of his life. 

He spoke in Greek, which language 1 could only follow with difficulty. 


when, where etc replaced by that or dropped 


After common nouns referring to time, when is often replaced by that or 
dropped in an informal style. 

Come and see us any time (that) you're in town. 

I'll never forget the day (that) we met. 

That was the year (that) I first went abroad. 
The same thing happens with where after somewhere, anywhere, everywhere, 
nowhere and place (but not after other words). 

Have you got somewhere (that) I can lie down for an hour? 

We need a place (that) we can stay for a few days. (Bur Nor We-need-a-house 

) 


we-can-stay for-a-few days. 
After way, in which can be replaced by that or dropped in an informal style. 
I didn't like the way (that) she spoke to me. 
Do you know a way (that) you can earn money without working? 
The same thing happens with why after reason. 
The reason (that) you're so bad-tempered is that you're hungry. 


For more about place, see 431. For way, see 615. For reason, see 492. 


position of prepositions 


Prepositions can come either before relative pronouns (more formal) or at the 
ends of relative clauses (more informal). Compare: 
~ He was respected by the people with whom he worked. (formal) 
He was respected by the people (that) he worked with. (informal) 
— This is the room in which I was born. (formal) 
This is the room (that) 1 was born in. (informal) 
Who and that are not used after prepositions. 


... the people with whom he worked. (NoT ...-the-peopleAwith-who/that- 
he-worked:) 


For more about prepositions at the ends of clauses, see 452. 


some of whom, none of which etc 


In non-identifying clauses, quantifying determiners (e.g. sore, any, none, all, 
both, several, enough, many and few) can be used with of whom, of which and 
of whose. The determiner most often comes before of which whom! whose, but 
can sometimes come after it in a very formal style. 
They picked up five boat-loads of refugees, some of whom had been at sea for 
several months. (on... of whom some ...) > 
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We've tested three hundred types of boot, none of which is completely 
waterproof. (or... of which none ...) 
They've got eight children, all of whom are studying music. (or ... of whom 
all are studying .. .) 
She had a teddy-bear, both of whose eyes were missing. 
This structure is also possible with other expressions of quantity, with 
superlatives, with first, second etc, and with last. 
a number of whom three of which half of which 
the majority of whom the youngest of whom 


whatever, whoever etc 


Whatever can be used rather like what, as noun + relative pronoun together. 
Take whatever you want. (2 ... anything that you want.) 
Other words that can be used like this are whoever, whichever, where, 
wherever, when, whenever and how. 
This is for whoever wants it. (= ... any person that wants it.) 
I often think about where I met you. (= ... the place where .. .) 
We've bought a cottage in the country for when we retire. (= ... the time 
when...) 
Whenever you want to come is fine with me. (= Any day that...) 
Look at how he treats me. (=... the way in which ...) 


For details of the use of whoever, whatever and other words ending in -ever, see 625. 
For more about how-clauses, see 252. 


reduced relative clauses: the girl dancing 


A participle is often used instead of a relative pronoun and full verb. 
Who's the girl dancing with your brother? 


(=... that is dancing with your brother?) 
Anyone touching that wire will get a shock. 
(=... who touches...) 
Half of the people invited to the party didn't turn up. 
(=... who were invited ...) 
I found him sitting at a table covered with papers. 
(= ... which was covered with papers.) 


Reduced structures are also used with the adjectives available and possible. 
Please send me all the tickets available. (= ... that are available.) 
Tuesday's the only date possible. 


separating a noun from its relative pronoun 


Relative pronouns usually follow their nouns directly. 
The idea which she put forward was interesting. (NOT Fhe-idea-was 
À ; bieh sl ; T 


I rang up Mrs Spencer, who did our accounts. (NoT Frang-Mrs-Speneertp,; 
wheo-did-our-aecounts.) 


However, a descriptive phrase can sometimes separate a noun from its relative 
pronoun. 
I rang up Mrs Spencer, the Manager's secretary, who did our accounts. 
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agreement of person 


Most relative clauses have third-person reference; I who ..., you who... and 
we who ... are unusual, though they sometimes occur in a very formal style. 
You who pass by, tell them of us and say 
For their tomorrow we gave our today. 
(Allied war memorial at Kohima) 
A different kind of first- and second-person reference is common in the 
relative clauses of cleft sentences (see 131). However, the verb is usually 
third-person, especially in an informal style. 
It's me that's responsible for the organisation. 
(More formal: It is I who am responsible ...) 
You're the one that knows where to go. (NoT .. .-the-one-that-kriow-. . .) 


relative + infinitive: a garden in which to play 


When a noun or pronoun is the object of a following infinitive, a relative 
pronoun is not normally used. 
I can't think of anybody to invite. (NoT ...-anybody-whom-to-invite:) 
However, relative pronouns are possible with preposition structures. 
We moved to the country so that the children would have a garden in which 
to play. 
He was miserable unless he had neighbours with whom to quarrel. 
This structure is rather formal, and it is more common to use infinitive + 
preposition without a relative pronoun. 
... SO that the children would have a garden to play in. (noT . . -twhiek-to 
play-in:) 
... unless he had neighbours to quarrel with. (NoT ...-140hom-to-quarrel 
with-) 
relative clauses after indefinite noun phrases 


The distinction between identifying and non-identifying clauses (see 495) is 
most clear when they modify definite noun phrases like the car, this house, my 
father, Mrs Lewis. After indefinite noun phrases like a car, some nurses or 
friends, the distinction is less clear, and both kinds of clause are often possible 
with slight differences of emphasis. 
He's got a new car that goes like a bomb. 
(or He's got a new car, which goes like a bomb.) 
We became friendly with some nurses that John had met in Paris. 
(or We became friendly with some nurses, whom John had met in Paris.) 
In general, identifying clauses are used when the information they give is felt 
to be centrally important to the overall message. When this is not so, non- 
identifying clauses are preferred. 


somebody I know you'll like 


It is often possible to combine relative clauses with indirect statements and 
similar structures, e.g. I know/said/feel/hopelwish (that) . .., especially in an 
informal style. Expressions like 7 know, I said etc come after the position of the 
relative pronoun. 

We're going to meet somebody (who/that) I know (that) you'll like. 

It's a house (which/that) we feel (that) we might want to buy. 

That's the man (who/that) I wish (that) I'd married. » 
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Note that the conjunction (the second that) is usually dropped in this 
structure; it must be dropped if the relative pronoun is a subject. 
This is the woman (who/that) Ann said could show us the church. 
ds-s-the-woman-twholthat)-Ann-said-cthat-eould-showuw-wus-. . .) 
In this structure, people sometimes use whom as a subject pronoun. This is 
not generally considered correct. 
This is a letter from my father, whom we hope will be out of hospital soon. 
(More correct: ... who we hope will be out ...) 
Relative clauses can also be combined with if-clauses in sentences like the 
following. 
I am enclosing an application form, which I should be grateful if you would 
sign and return. 


a car that | didn't know how fast it could go, etc 


We do not usually combine a relative clause with an indirect question 
structure. However, this sometimes happens in informal speech. 

I've just been to see an old friend that I'm not sure when I'm going to see 

again. 

There's a pile of washing-up that I just don't know how I'm going to do. 
There is no grammatically correct way of doing this when the relative pronoun 
is the subject of the relative clause. However, sentences like the following (with 
added pronouns) are also sometimes heard in informal speech. Some real 
examples: 

I was driving a car that I didn't know how fast it could go. 

It's ridiculous to sing songs that you don't know what they mean. 

There's a control at the back that I don't understand how it works. 

There's still one kid that I must find out whether she's coming to the 

party or not. 


omission of subject 


In a very informal style, a subject relative pronoun is sometimes dropped after 
there is. 
There's a man at the door wants to talk to you. 


double object 


Occasionally a relative pronoun acts as the object of two verbs. This happens 
especially when a relative clause is followed by before . . .ing, after .. .ing or 
without . . ing. 
We have water that it's best not to drink before boiling. (or ... boiling it.) 
I'm sending you a letter that I want you to destroy after reading. (on... after 
reading it.) 
He was somebody that you could like without admiring. (or ... admiring 
him.) 
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older English: who and that which 


In older English, who could be used in a similar way to what, as noun + 
relative pronoun together, meaning ‘the person who’, ‘whoever’ or ‘anybody 
who’. In modern English, this is very unusual. 

Who steals my purse steals trash. (Shakespeare, Othello) 

(Modern English: Whoever/Anybody who . . .) 

That which used to be used in the same way as what. This, too, is very unusual 
in modern English. 

We have that which we need. (Modern English: We have what we need.) 


remind 


meaning: remind and remember 
These two verbs are not the same. Reminding somebody means 'making 
somebody remember'. Compare: 
— Remind me to pay the milkman. (Nor Remember-me-to-pay-. . .) 
I'm afraid I won't remember to pay the milkman. 
— This sort of weather reminds me of my home. (Not This-sort-of-weather 
remembers-me-. . .) 
This sort of weather makes me remember my home. 
But note the special use of remember in Remember me to your parents and 
similar sentences. 


structures 


After remind, we can use an infinitive structure (for actions) or a that-clause 
(for facts). 


Please remind me to go to the post office. (NoT Pleaseremind-me-of going. . .) 
I reminded him that we hadn't got any petrol left. 


remind ... of ... 
We use remind . . . of to say that something/somebody makes us remember the 
past, or things that have been forgotten. 

The smell of hay always reminds me of our old house in the country. 

(NOT .. .-reminds-me-our-old-house-. . .) 

Remind me of your phone number. 
We can also use remind ... of to talk about similarities. 

She reminds me of her mother. (= She is like her mother.) 


repetition 


avoidance of repetition 

In English, unnecessary repetition is usually considered to be a bad thing. 
Careful writers generally try not to use the same words and structures in 
successive clauses and sentences without a good reason; when expressions are 
repeated, it is often for deliberate emphasis or other stylistic purposes. Casual 
repetition is more common in informal language, but even in conversation 
people often sound monotonous or clumsy if they do not vary their sentence 
structure and vocabulary. Some kinds of repetition are actually ungrammatical 
in both writing and speech. > 
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unnatural/ungrammatical repetition 


When we refer again to a person or thing that has already been mentioned, we 
normally use a pronoun instead of repeating the original noun phrase. When 
the reference is very close to the original mention, repetition (unless there is a 
special reason for it) is usually not only unnatural, but ungrammatical. 
What's Rachel doing here? ~ She wants to talk to you. (NOT .. .-Raehel-wants 
te-talk-to-you-) 
We got that cat because the children wanted it. (not We-got-that-eat-because 
the-ehildren-wanted-that-cat.) 
Dad's just cut himself shaving. (NOT Dad sjust-eut-Dad-shaving.) 
This kind of thing happens with other words besides nouns. 
I don't smoke. ~I do. (NOT ...-I-smoke:) 
Do you know if the bank's open? ~I think so. (NoT IHhink-the-bank's-open.) 
She's staying at the Royal Hotel, so we said we'd meet her there. (NOT ...-s6 


However, repetition is necessary and normal when alternatives are discussed. 
Would you rather have potatoes or rice? ~ Rice, please. 
Shall we dance or go for a walk? ~ Ler's go for a walk. 


For more details, see 177-182 (ellipsis) and 539 (so). 


duplicated subjects and objects 


We do not very often repeat a subject or object with the same verb. 
That wall needs painting. 
(More normal than That wall, it needs painting.) 
I saw my uncle yesterday. 
(More normal than My uncle, I saw him yesterday.) 
However, this kind of repetition can happen in informal speech, when people 
announce a topic and then make a sentence about it (see 513). 

That friend of your mother's — he's on the phone. 

Those bicycle wheels — I think we ought to put them in the garden shed. 
And sometimes a pronoun subject is repeated by a noun phrase 'tag' after the 
sentence (see 514). 

She's a clever girl, your Anne. 


related verbs and nouns 


We usually avoid putting related verbs and nouns together. 
— We made wonderful plans. or We planned wonderful things. 
(Bur Nor We-planned-wonderful plans.) 
- She wrote an interesting paper. on She did an interesting piece of writing. 
(BUT NOT She-wrote-an-interesting-piece-of writing.) 
There are some fixed expressions which are exceptions (e.g. to sing a song, to 
live a good life, to die a violent death). 
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5 Wonderful, isn't it? etc 


There is a common kind of exchange in which one speaker gives his/her 
opinion of something, and the other speaker agrees by saying the same thing 
in other words which are at least as emphatic. Repetition is carefully avoided. 

Glorious day. ~ Wonderful, isn't it? (Not ... Glorious; ism tit?) 

Terrible weather. ~ Dreadful. 

United didn't play very well, then. ~ Bloody rubbish. 


6 clumsy style 
In writing, repetition is often considered clumsy even when it is not 
ungrammatical. Most of the repetitions in the following text would be avoided 
by a careful writer, by varying the structure and by careful use of synonyms 
(e.g. tried/attempted, summarise | describe briefly, forecast/ predict). 
In this report, I have tried to forecast likely developments over the next three 
years. In the first section, I have tried to summarise the results of the last two 
years, and I have tried to summarise the present situation. In the second 
section, I have tried to forecast the likely consequences of the present 
situation, and the consequences of the present financial policy. 


7 deliberate repetition 


Speakers and writers can of course repeat vocabulary and structures 
deliberately. This may be done for emphasis. 
I'm very, very sorry. — I want every room cleaned ~ every single room. 
Repeating somebody else's words may show surprise or disbelief. 
I'm getting married. ~ You're getting married? Who to? 
Structural repetition can show how ideas are similar or related (by using the 
same structure for the same kind of item). 
First of all, I want to congratulate you all on the splendid results. Secondly, I 
want to give you some interesting news. And finally, I want to thank you 
all ... 


8 literary examples 


Here are two contrasting examples of repetition used deliberately for literary 
purposes. In the first, by John Steinbeck, structures and key vocabulary 
(especially nouns and verbs) are repeated and rhythmically balanced in order 
to create an impressive (or mock-impressive) effect — to make the story and 
characters sound striking and important. 


This is the story of Danny and of Danny's friends and of Danny's house. It is a 
story of how these three became one thing, so that in Tortilla Flat if you speak 
of Danny's house you do not mean a structure of wood flaked with old white- 
wash, overgrown with an ancient untrimmed rose of Castile. No, when you 
speak of Danny's house you are understood to mean a unit of which the parts 
are men, from which came sweetness and joy, philanthropy, and, in the end, a 
mystic sorrow. For Danny's house was not un.ike the Round Table, and 
Danny's friends were not unlike the knights of it. And this is the story of how 
the group came into being, of how it flourished and grew to be an organisation 
beautiful and wise. This story deals with the adventuring of Danny's friends, 
with the good they did, with their thoughts and their endeavors. In the end, 
this story tells how the talisman was lost and how the group disintegrated. 
(John Steinbeck, Tortilla Flat) » 
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In contrast, the following text, by Ernest Hemingway, uses a kind of style 
which 'good' writers would normally avoid, repeating pronouns and simple 
structures in an apparently monotonous way. Hemingway's purpose is to 
show the simplicity of his hero, an uneducated old fisherman, by using a style 
that is supposed to reflect the way he thinks and speaks. 


He did not remember when he had first started to talk aloud when he was by 
himself He had sung when he was by himself in the old days and he had 
sung at night sometimes when he was alone steering on his watch in the 
smacks or in the turtle boats. He had probably started to talk aloud, when 
alone, when the boy had left. But he did not remember. 

(Ernest Hemingway, The Old Man and the Sea) 


[the] rest 


The rest means 'what is left'. It is singular in form, and the is always used. 
We only use three rooms. The rest of the house is empty. 
To talk about what is left after something has been used up, eaten, destroyed 
etc, we often use other words. 
There were remains of the meal all over the floor. (Nor Fhere-were-rests-. . .) 
Supper tonight is leftovers from lunch. (NOT .. .-rests-.. .) 
If you divide 100 by 12, the remainder is 4. 
When the rest refers to a plural noun, it has a plural verb. 
There are four chocolates for Penny, four for Joe and the rest are mine. 
(NOT . . .-the-rest-is- mine.) 


road and street 


the difference 


A street is a road with houses on either side. We use street for roads in towns or 
villages, but not for country roads. 

Cars can park on both sides of the street here. 

Our village has only got one street. 
Road is used for both town and country. 

Cars can park on both sides of our road. 

The road out of our village goes up a steep hill. (Nor The-street-out-of- our 

village-. . .) 


street names: stress 


In street names we normally stress the word Road, but the word before Street. 
Marylebone 'Road 'Oxford Street 


the same 


the same (as) 
We normally use the before same. 


Give me the same again, please. (NoT Give-me-same-again, please.) 
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In a comparison, we use the same (...) as. 

You've got the same idea as me. (NOT .. .-my-same-idea-) 

Her hair's the same colour as her mother's. (NOT . . .-the-same-eolour-ike-. . .) 
Note the expression the very same (- exactly the same). 

Our birthdays are on the very same day. 


other structures 


Before a clause, the same ... that or the same ... who can be used. 
That's the same man that/who asked me for money yesterday. 
As is also possible before a clause, especially with a noun that is the object of 
the following verb. 
He's wearing the same shirt that/as he had on yesterday. 
Asl whol that can be left out when they refer to the object of the following verb. 
He's wearing the same shirt he had on yesterday. 
Note also the expression do the same. 
Why do you always try to do the same as your brother? 
Joe and Carol went on a camping holiday, and we're going to do the same. 


say and tell 


meaning and use 


Both say and tell are used with direct and indirect speech. (Say is more 
common than tell with direct speech.) 
‘Turn right,’ I said. (or ‘Turn right,’ I told him.) 
She said that it was my last chance. (oR She told me that it was my last 
chance.) 
Tell is only used to mean 'instruct' or 'inform'. So we do not use tell with 
greetings, exclamations or questions, for example. 
He said, ‘Good morning.’ (Bur nor He-teld-them,—Geed-merning. } 
Mary said, ‘What a nice idea.’ (pur NOT ivfary-told-us;-What-a-nice-idea. ) 
"What's your problem?’ I said. (BUT NOT "What's-your-preblem?-Htold-her.) 


say: objects 


Say is most often used without a personal object. 
She said that she would be late. (Not She-said-me-. . .) 
If we want to put a personal object after say, we use to. 
And I say to all the people of this great country ... 


tell: objects 


After tell, we usually say who is told. 
She told me that she would be late. (Not She-teid-that-. . .) 
Tell is used without a personal object in a few expressions. Common examples: 
tell the truth, tell a lie, tell a story! joke. 
I don't think she's telling the truth. (Not . 
Note also the use of tell to mean ‘distinguish’, ‘understand’, as in tell the 
difference, tell the time. 
He's seven years old and he still can't tell the time. 
Tell is not used before objects like a word, a name, a sentence, a phrase. 
Alice said a naughty word this morning. (Nov Aliee-toid-. . .) » 
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see 505 


We do not usually use it after tell to refer to a fact. 
What time's the meeting? — I'll tell you tomorrow. (Nor Fittet-yet-it 
tomorrow.) 


infinitives 
Tell can be used before object + infinitive, in the sense of ‘order’ or 
'instruct'. Say cannot be used like this. 


I told the children to go away. (Nor L-said-the-children-to-go-away.) 


indirect questions 


Neither tell nor say can introduce indirect questions (see 276). 
Bill asked whether I wanted to see a film. (Nor Bil-said-whether--wanted-to 
see-a film. on Billtold-me-whether-. . .) 
But say and tell can introduce the answers to questions. 
Has she said who's coming? 
He only told one person where the money was. 


For so after say and tell, see 540. 


see 


progressive forms not used 


When see means ‘perceive with one's eyes’, progressive (‘continuous’) forms 
are not normally used. 

Do you see the woman in blue over there? (NoT Are-yeu-seeing-. . .?) 
To talk about seeing something at the moment of speaking, can see is often 
used, especially in British English (see 125). 

I can see an aeroplane. (AmE also I see an airplane.) 

(NOT Ll-amcseeing-an-aeroplane.) 

But we can say that somebody is seeing things if we mean that he/she is 
imagining things that are not there. 

Look! A camel! ~ You're seeing things. 
When see means 'understand' or 'have heard' (see 243), progressive forms are 
not normally used. 

We've got a problem. ~ I see. 

I see they're talking about putting up taxes again. 


changes 


Progressive forms can be used for changes in people's ability to see. 
I'm seeing much better since I got those new glasses. 
I'm seeing a lot of things in this book that I missed when I read it before. 


'meet', 'arrange' etc 
When see means 'meet', 'interview', 'talk to', 'go out with' or 'arrange', 
'supervise', progressive forms are possible. 

I'm seeing the dentist tomorrow. 

Are you still seeing that Henderson woman? 

John's down at the docks. He's seeing that our stuff gets loaded properly. 
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other meanings: 'consider' etc 
See can mean ‘consider’, ‘think’, ‘find out’, ‘discuss’ or ‘decide’. 
Can I have a holiday next Monday? ~ I'll see. 
What time shall we go to the gym? ~ Let me see. How about 5 o'clock? 
Can you look out of the window and see if it's still snowing? 
A preposition is necessary before an object in these cases. 
We'll see about that tomorrow. (Nor We-ttsee-that-tomerrow.) 
You'd better see about that with Jim. (Nov Yeuw'd-better-see-that-with-Tim.) 
See if... can often means ‘try to’. 
See if you can get him to stop talking. 


For see + object + infinitive /-ing form, see 242. 
For the difference between see, look and watch, see 506. 


see, look (at) and watch 


see 
See is the ordinary verb to say that something ‘comes to our eyes’, whether or 
not we are paying attention. 

Suddenly I saw something strange. (Not Suddenty-Heoked-at-something 


strange.) 
Did you see the article about the strike in today’s paper? 


look (at) 


We use look to talk about concentrating, paying attention, trying to see what is 
there. You can see something without wanting to, but you can only look at 
something deliberately. Compare: 

I looked at the photo, but I didn't see anybody I knew. 

Do you see that man? ~ Yes. ~ Look again. ~ Good heavens! It's Moriarty! 

He looked at her with his eyes full of love. 
When look has an object it is followed by at. When there is no object there is 
no preposition. Compare: 

Look at me! (Not E£ook-me!) Look! (Not £eok-at!) 
Note that at is often dropped before a wh-clause. 

Look (at) what you've done! 

Look who's here! Look where you're going. 


watch 
Watch is like look at, but suggests that something is happening or going to 
happen. We watch things that change, move or develop. 

Watch that man — I want to know everything he does. 

I usually watch a football match on Saturday afternoon. 


complete experiences: see 
Watch is typically used to talk about experiences that are going on, in progress. 
We often prefer see to talk about the whole of a performance, play, cinema 
film, match etc. Compare: 
He got into a fight yesterday afternoon while he was watching a football 
match. (Not . . .3thile-he-was-seeing-a-football-mateh:) 
Have you ever seen Chaplin's ‘The Great Dictator’? (Nor Have-you-ever 


watehed-Chaplin's—Fhe-Great-Dictator?) » 
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watch TV 


Watch is normally used with TV; watch and see are both used to talk about TV 
programmes and films. 

You spend too much time watching TV. 

We watched/saw a great film on TV last night. 


see if/whether 


See can be followed by if/ whether, in the sense of ‘find out’. Look and watch 
are not normally used in this way. 
See if that suit still fits you. (Nor Eook-ifthat-suit-. . . 
I'm looking to see whether there's any food left. (NOT ERER E T 
there's-. . .) 
Ring up and see whether she's in. 


For infinitives and -ing forms after these verbs, see 242. 

For other meanings of see (and progressive uses), see 243, 471. 

For other meanings of look, see 157.19. For if and whether, see 621. 
There are similar differences between hear and listen (to). See 241. 


seem 


link verb: used with adjectives 


Seem is a link verb (see 328); it is followed by adjectives, not umm 
You seem angry about something. (Nov Yeu-seem-angrily-. . . 


seem and seem to be 


Seem is often followed by to be. We prefer seem to be when we are talking about 
objective facts - things that seem definitely to be true. Seem is used without to 
be when we are talking about subjective impressions. (The difference is not 
always clear-cut, and both are often possible.) Compare: 
— The bus seems to be full. 
She seems excited. 
- The doctors have done the tests, and he definitely seems to be mentally ill. 
It seems crazy, but I think I'm in love with the postman. (Not It-seems-to-be 
erazy-...) 
- According to the experts, the north side of the castle seems to be about 100 
years older than the rest. 
He seems older than he is. (nov He-seems-to-be-older-than-he-is — this would 
suggest that he might actually be older than he is.) 
- She doesn't seem to be ready yet. 
She seems (to be) very sleepy today. 
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with nouns 


Seem to be is normal before noun phrases. 
I looked through the binoculars: it seemed to be some sort of large rat. 
(NOT ...-it-Sseemed-some-sort-oflarge-rat:) 

I spoke to a man who seemed to be the boss. (NoT .. .-who-seemed-the-boss:) 
However, to be can be dropped before noun phrases which express more 
subjective feelings. 

She seems (to be) a nice girl. 

The cup seemed almost doll's size in his hands. 


It seems a pity, but I can't see you this weekend. (NoT It-seems-to-be-a-pity-. . .) 
other infinitives 


Seem can be followed by the infinitives of other verbs besides be. 
Ann seems to need a lot of attention. 
Perfect infinitives (see 280) are possible. 
The tax people seem to have made a mistake. 
To express a negative idea, we most often use a negative form of seem; but in a 
more formal style not can go with the following infinitive. Compare: 
He doesn't seem to be at home. 
He seems not to be at home. (formal) 
Note the structure can't seem to... 
I can't seem to get anything right. 
(More formal: I seem not to be able to get anything right.) 


seem like 
We can use like, but not as, after seern. 

North Wales seems (like) a good place for a holiday. (NOT . . .-seems-as-a-. . .) 
it seems 


It can be a preparatory subject (see 446) for that- and as if-clauses after seem. 
It seems that Bill and Alice have had a row. 
It seemed as if the night was never going to end. 


there seems 
There (see 586) can be a preparatory subject for seem to be. 
There seems to be some mistake. 


For like and as, see 326. Appear is used in similar ways (see 58). 


sensible and sensitive 


A sensible person has ‘common sense’, and does not make stupid decisions. 
I want to buy that dress. ~ Be sensible, dear. It's much too expensive. 

A sensitive person feels things easily or deeply, and may be easily hurt. 
Don't shout at her — she's very sensitive. (NOT . . .-very-sensible:) 


Have you got a sun cream for sensitive skin? (Nor . . -fer-sensible-skin?) 
Sensible is a 'false friend' - similar words in some languages mean 'sensitive'. 
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sentence structure (1): basic word order 


subject - verb - object/complement 
In an affirmative sentence, the subject normally comes before the verb; objects 
or complements come after the verb. 

Ann smiled. My father likes dogs. Eric is a doctor. 
In a few affirmative structures the verb can come before the subject (e.g. So 
can I, In came Mrs Parker). See 302—303. For sentences that begin with the 
object (e.g. Those people I can't stand), see 513. 


preparatory it and there 
When the subject or object is an infinitive phrase or clause, we often put it at 
the end of a sentence, and use it as a preparatory subject or object (see 446- 
447). 
It's difficult to understand what he wants. 
She made it clear that she disagreed. 
There can be a preparatory subject for an indefinite expression (see 587). 
There is a big spider in the bath. 


direct and indirect objects 
Indirect objects can come before direct objects (without a preposition) or after 
direct objects (with a preposition). 

She sent the nurse some flowers. She sent some flowers to the nurse. 


For details, see 610. 


questions: auxiliary before subject 


Questions normally have the order auxiliary verb — subject - main verb. 
Have you seen Andrew? Where was she going? Did Mary phone? 
Indirect questions (see 276) have the subject before the verb. 
Do you know where she was going? 


negatives: auxiliary + not 
Negative structures have not after an auxiliary verb. 


The train did not stop. (NoT The-train-stepped-not.) 


For word order in negative questions (e.g. Why didn't she come? / Why did she 
not come?), see 368. 


adjectives before nouns 
When adjectives are together with nouns, they usually come before them. 
an interesting book difficult questions 


For the order of adjectives, see 15. For exceptions and special cases, see 13. 


adverbs: possible positions 
Different adverbs can go in different places in a sentence: at the beginning, 
with the verb, or at the end. For details, see 21-25. 
Suddenly I had a terrible thought. 
The children had probably gone home. I was playing badly. 
An adverb cannot normally come between a verb and its object. 


I like mushrooms very much. (Not Hike-very-much-mushroems.) 
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subordinate clauses (after ... , if ..., because ..., etc) 


Adverbial subordinate clauses (beginning for example, after, before, when, 
while, if, because) can usually come either before or after the rest of the 
sentence (see 510.3). 
After I left school I spent a year in China. (on I spent a year in China after 
I left school) 


prepositions: in what... / what... in 


In an informal style, a preposition can be separated from its object in certain 
structures. For details, see 452. Compare: 

In what hotel did the President stay? (formal) 

What hotel did the President stay in? (informal) 


For ways of arranging the information in a sentence, see 512. 

For special structures in spoken English, see 514. 

For word order in exclamations (e.g. How kind you are! ), see 195. 

For word order with phrasal verbs (e.g. She put out the cat / She put the cat out), see 599.4. 
For structures like The older J get . .., see 139.5. 

For structures like cold as/though she was, see 71. 

For structures like so/how strange an experience, see 14. 

For quite a... and rather a ..., see 489, 490. 

For word order with enough, see 187. 


sentence structure (2): conjunctions 


What are conjunctions? 
Conjunctions are words that join clauses into sentences. 


CLAUSE CONJUNCTION CLAUSE 


po—— 9 pH qu 


I went to bed early because I was extremely tired. 


L mAN 


SENTENCE 


Conjunctions not only join clauses together; they also show how the meanings 
of the two clauses are related. 

We brought the food and they supplied the drink. (addition) 

She was poor but she was honest. (contrast) 

We can go swimming, or we could stay here. (alternative) 

People disliked her because she was so rude. (cause) 

Pil phone you when I arrive. (time) 


two kinds 
And, but and or are often called 'co-ordinating conjunctions'. They join pairs 
of clauses that are grammatically independent of each other. > 
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Other conjunctions, like because, when, that or which, are called 
'subordinating conjunctions'. A subordinating conjunction together with its 
following clause acts like a part of the other clause. 


ADVERB 
I'll phone you | tomorrow. 


ADVERB 
I'll phone you | when I arrive. 
(When I arrive is similar to tomorrow — it acts like an adverb in the 
clause I'll phone you...) 


OBJECT 
He told me | a lie. 


OBJECT 
He told me | that he loved me. 
(that he loved me is similar to a lie — it is the object in the clause 
He told me...) 


ADJECTIVE 
Itsan | unanswerable | question. 


ADJECTIVE 
Its a question | which nobody can answer. 
(which nobody can answer is similar to unanswerable - it acts like an 
adjective in the clause It's a question . . . ) 


Some conjunctions are made up of two or more words. 

I stayed an extra night so that I could see Ann. 

Let me know the moment that you arrive. 
In grammars, clauses that follow subordinating conjunctions are called 
‘subordinate clauses’ or ‘dependent clauses’. 


position of subordinate clauses 


Adverb clauses can usually go either first or last in a sentence (depending on 
what is to be emphasised - the most important information usually comes last). 
- While I was having a shower, I slipped on the floor. (emphasises what 
happened) 
I slipped on the floor while I was having a shower. (emphasises when it 
happened) 
— If you need help, just let me know. 
Just let me know if you need help. 
- Although the bicycle was expensive, she decided to buy it. 
She decided to buy the bicycle although it was expensive. 
— Because she was too angry to speak, Ann said nothing. 
Ann said nothing, because she was too angry to speak. 


punctuation 


Commas are often used to separate longer or more complicated clauses. 
Shorter pairs of clauses are often connected without commas. Compare: 
I came home and the others went dancing. 
I decided to come home earlier than I had planned, and the others spent the 
evening at the local club. 
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When a subordinate clause begins a sentence, it is more often separated by a 
comma, even if it is short. Compare: 

If you are passing, come in and see us. 

Come in and see us if you are passing. 


For punctuation in relative clauses, see 495. 


leaving words out 


Words for repeated ideas can often be left out in the second of two co-ordinate 
clauses (see 178 for details), but not normally in a subordinate clause. 
Compare: 

She was depressed, and didn't know what to do.(= and she didn't know what 

to do.) 

She was depressed, because she didn't know what to do. (not She-was 

; dn" ats) 
However, after if, when, while, until, once, unless and (although, a pronoun 
subject and the verb be can often be dropped, especially in common fixed 
expressions like if necessary. 

I'll pay for you if necessary. (= ... if it is necessary.) 

If in doubt, wait and see. (= If you are in doubt .. .) 

When in Rome, do as the Romans do. Cook slowly until ready. 

Once in bed, I read for twenty minutes and then turned out the light. 
Many conjunctions that express time relations (after, before, since, when, 
while, whenever, once and until) can often be followed by -ing forms or past 
participles instead of subjects and full verbs (see 411.6). 

I always feel better after talking to you. 

Some things are never forgotten, once learnt. 


conjunctions in separate sentences 


Normally a conjunction connects two clauses into one sentence. However, 
sometimes a conjunction and its clause can stand alone. This happens, for 
example, in answers. 

When are you going to get up? ~ When I'm ready. 

Why did you do that? ~ Because I felt like it. 

I'm going out, Mum. —- As soon as you've brushed your hair. 
Writers and speakers can also separate clauses for emphasis. 

This government has got to go. Before it does any more damage. 
Afterthoughts may also begin with conjunctions. 

OK, I did it. — But I didn't mean to. 


For tenses in subordinate clauses, see 580. 

For structures in which that is dropped, see 584. 

See also 494—498 (relative pronouns and clauses), 274-278 (indirect speech), and the individual 
entries on the various conjunctions. 
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sentence structure (3): 
problems with conjunctions 


In most languages of European origin, clauses are joined together by 
conjunctions in similar ways. However, students who speak other languages 
may have some problems in using English conjunctions correctly. 


one conjunction for two clauses 


One conjunction is enough to join two clauses - we do not normally use two. 
- Although she was tired, she went to work. 
She was tired but she went to work. 
(NoT Zithough-she-was-tired-but-she-went-to-work.) 
- Because I liked him, I tried to help him. 
I liked him, so I tried to help him. 
(NoT Beeause-Hiked-him,se-Hried-te-help-him.) 
— As you know, I work very hard. 
You know that I work very hard. 
(NOT z55-yoteJenotw,-that-T-work-very-hard.) 
However, we can use and or or together with a repeated conjunction. 
We came back because we ran out of money, and because Ann got ill. 
She didn't write when I was ill, or when I got married. 


Relative pronouns are also conjunctions 


Relative pronouns (who, which and that — see 494) join clauses like 
conjunctions. 
There's the girl who works with my sister. 
A relative pronoun is like the subject or object of the verb that comes after it. 
So we do not need another subject or object. 
I've got a friend who works in a pub. (NoT .. .-tvhie-hte-works-in-a-pttb-) 
The man (that) she married was an old friend of mine. (Not he-man-that 
she-married-him-. . .) 
She always thanks me for the money that I give her. (NoT . . .-the-money-that-1 


give-her it.) 
that, where and when 


That is often used instead of which or who(m) (see 494-495). 

There's the girl that works with my sister. 
But we do not usually use that instead of when or where. 

August 31st is a national holiday, us everybody dances in the streets. 

(NOT ...-that-everybody-dances-. .. 

The house where I live is very small. - The-house-that--live-is-very-small.) 
But that ... in can mean the same as where. 

The house that 1 live in is very small. 
That can be used instead of where and when in a few special cases (e.g. after 
place, day); for details, see 498.6. 

I'll always remember the day (that) I met you. 


For conjunctions after prepositions, see 453. 
For now as a conjunction, see 387. For once, see 394. For the moment and immediately, see 267. 
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sentence structure (4): information structure 


different ways of organising information 


When we talk about a situation, we can usually organise the information in 
various ways — for example, by choosing different elements of the situation as 
the subject of a clause or sentence. 

The storm blew Margaret's roof off. 

Margaret's roof was blown off in the storm. 

Margaret had her roof blown off in the storm. 
The way we choose to organise information in a clause or sentence can 
depend on what has been said before, on what the listener already knows, or 
on what we want to emphasise. This is a complicated area of English grammar. 
Some guidelines are given below. 


normal order: important new information last 


Most often, a clause or sentence moves from ‘known’ to ‘new’: from low to 
high information value. So we often choose as the subject a person or thing 
that is already being talked about or that has already been mentioned, or 
something that the speaker and hearer are both familiar with, or even some 
new information that is not the main point of the message. The important new 
information generally comes at the end of a clause or sentence. 
How's Joe these days? ~ Oh, fine. He's just got married to a very nice girl. 
(More natural than ... A very nice girl's just got married to him.) 
My father was bitten by a dog last week. 
(More natural than A dog bit my father last week.) 
Our dog bit the postman this morning. 
(More natural than The postman was bitten by our dog this morning.) 
I can't find my clothes. ~ Well, your trousers are under my coat. 
(More natural than ... My coat's on your trousers.) 
To avoid beginning a clause with a completely new element, we can use the 
there is structure. For details, see 587. 
There's a cat on the roof. (More natural than A cat's on the roof.) 


For ‘known’ and ‘new’ information with as, since and because, see 72. 


getting the right subject: actives, passives, etc 


In many situations, there is an 'agent' (the person or thing who does 
something) and a 'patient' (the person or thing that something is done to). If 
we want to make the agent the subject, we can usually do this by choosing an 
active verb form (see 10). 

The storm blew Margaret's roof. off. 

Somebody’s dropped ketchup all over the floor. 
If we want to make the patient the subject, we can usually do this by choosing 
a passive verb form (see 412). 

Margaret's roof was blown off. in the storm. 

Ketchup has been dropped all over the floor. 
If we want to make something else the subject, we can often do this by using a 
structure with have + object + past participle (see 238.3). 

Margaret had her roof blown off in the storm. 

The floor has had ketchup dropped all over it. > 
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Structures with have are often used to 'personalise' a situation by making a 
person the subject. 
I've got the house full of children. (Instead of The house is full of children. 
OR There are children all over the house.) 
We can often get the subject we want by choosing the right verb. Compare: 
— The biscuit factory employs 7,000 people. 
7,000 people work for the biscuit factory. 
— He led the children through the silent streets. 
The children followed him through the silent streets. 
Some verbs can have both agent and patient subjects. For details, see 609. 
She opened the door The door opened. 


end-weight: it worried me that she hadn't been in touch 


Longer and heavier structures usually come last in a clause or sentence. (These 
usually have the highest 'information-value' in any case.) 

Children are sometimes discouraged by the length of time it takes to learn a 
musical instrument. (More natural than The length of time it takes to 
learn a musical instrument sometimes discourages children.) 

Because of this, we often use a structure with ‘preparatory i? in order to move 
a clause or infinitive subject or object to the end of a sentence. For details, see 
446-447. 

It worried me that she hadn't been in touch for so long. 

(More natural than That she hadn't been in touch for so long worried me.) 

It's important to tell us everything you know. 

(More natural than To tell us everything you know is important.) 
He made it clear that he was not in the least interested. (More natural than 
He made that he was not in the least interested clear.) 
Adverbs do not normally separate the verb from the object in an English clause 
(see 21.1). However, a very long and heavy object may come after a shorter 
adverb. Compare: 
She plays the violin very well (Not She-plays-very-well-the-violin.) 
She plays very well almost any instrument that you can think of and several 
that you can't. 
End-weight can also affect the word order of indirect questions. Compare: 

I'm not sure what the point is. 

I'm not sure what is the point of spending hours and hours discussing this. 


emphatic structures: What I need is ...; Nice man, Joe 


There are various ways of giving extra emphasis to one part of a sentence. One 
way is to use a 'cleft sentence' with it or what: this emphasises one idea by 
putting everything else into a subordinate clause. For details, see 130—131. 

It was my mother who finally called the police. 

What I need is a hot bath and a drink. 
If we move to the beginning of a sentence something that does not normally 
go there, this gives it extra emphasis. This kind of structure (‘fronting’) is 
common in speech, where intonation can make the information structure 
clear. For details, see 513. 

The other plans we'll look at next week. Nice man, Joe. 


For more information about emphasis, see 184. 
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sentence structure (5): fronting 


People like that I just can't stand 


Affirmative sentences most often begin with the grammatical subject. 
I just can't stand people like that. 
If we begin a sentence with something else (‘fronting’), this is often to make it 
the topic — the thing we are talking about — even though it is not the 
grammatical subject. This can also move the main new information to the end 
- its most natural position (see 512). 
This question we have already discussed at some length. 
All the other information which you need 1 am putting in the post today. 
(from a business letter) 
Any video in our catalogue we can supply, if available. (Notice in music 
shop.) 
Fronting is particularly common in speech. 
People like that I just can't stand. 
(A) fat lot of good that does me. (= ‘That doesn't do me much good’, but 
putting strong emphasis on me.) 
Question-word clauses are often fronted. 
What I'm going to do next I just don't know. 
How she got the gun through customs we never found out. 


Very good lesson we had 


Fronting words in short sentences can also give them extra emphasis. This 
happens mostly in speech. 

Strange people they are! 

Very good lesson we had yesterday. Last for ever these shoes will. 
In a few exclamatory expressions, a noun is fronted before that, but this is 
uncommon in modern English. 

Fool that I was! 


ellipsis: Postman been? 


In a very informal style, articles, pronouns and auxiliary verbs are often left 
out, bringing a more important word to the front of the clause. This is called 
'ellipsis': for details, see 179. 

Postman been? | Seen John? 
Sometimes ellipsis is used to front a verb and/or complement, while the 
subject is put in a 'tag' (see 514) at the end. 

Likes his beer, Stephen does. 

Funny, your brother. Nice day, isn't it? 


adverbs etc: Off we go! 


Many adverbs and adverbial expressions can go at the beginning of a clause 
(see 22). This often happens when we are using the adverbs to structure a 
piece of narrative or a description. 
Once upon a time there were three little pigs. One day... Then... Soon after 
that... After dark, ... 
Inside the front door there is ... Opposite the living room is ... On the right 
you can see ... At the top of the stairs ... > 
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Adverb particles are often fronted when giving instructions to small children. 
Off we go! Down you come! 
Inversion (see 302-303) is necessary after some emphatic fronted adverbs and 
adverbial expressions. 
Under no circumstances can we accept cheques. (Nor Under-no 
eireumstances-we-ean-. . .) 
Round the corner came Mrs Porter. 


fronting with as or though 


Fronted adjectives and adverbs are possible in a structure with as or though 
(see 71). 

Young as I was, I realised what was happening. 

Tired though she was, she went on working. 

Fast though she drove, she could not catch them. 

Much as I respect his work, I cannot agree with him. 


See also entries on basic word order (509), information structure (512), 'spacing out' information 
in speech (514), tags (514), emphasis (184) and cleft sentences (130-131). 
For the use of passive and other structures to bring objects to the front, see 512.3, 414.1. 


sentence structure (6): 
spoken structures and tags 


This guy who rang up, he's an architect 


In informal speech, we often 'space out' the different elements of a sentence, 
giving the hearer a little extra time to interpret each part before going on to the 
next. 

Last Wednesday it was, I was just going to work, ... 

It's terrible, you know, the unemployment down there. 
One way of spacing out information is to separate a subject or object, 
announce it at the front of a sentence, and then repeat it with a pronoun. 

George Best — now he was a good player. 

This guy who rang up, he's an architect. Well, ... 

That couple we met in Berlin, we don't want to send them a card, do we? 

One of my brothers, his wife's a singer, he says... 
This does not usually happen with pronoun subjects, but me and myself are 
occasionally detached and fronted. 

Me, I don't care. 

Myself, I think you're making a big mistake. 
Another common way of separating part of a sentence is to introduce it with 
You know ... 

You know Sylvia. Well, she... 


tags: They work very hard, most of them 


We can space out information by putting some of it in a complete sentence 
and then adding more details at the end. The extra words at the end are called 
a ‘tag’. 

They work very hard, most of them. 

That's the doorbell, 1 think. I don't mind, to be honest. 
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It is possible to 'announce' the subject with a pronoun, and put the full subject 
in a tag. 
He hasn't a chance, Fred. He likes his beer, John. 
They're very polite, your children. 
In sentences like these, we often drop the pronoun at the beginning. 
Hasn't a chance, Fred. Likes his beer, John. 
We can also drop an unstressed form of be. 
Very polite, your children. 
Living in the clouds, you lot. Crazy, that driver. 
The tag can repeat the verb by using an auxiliary. 
(He) hasn't a chance, Fred hasn't. 
(He) likes his beer, John does. 
(She) really got on my nerves, Sylvia did. 


emphasising tags: You've gone mad, you have 


Sometimes a tag gives no new information, but simply repeats and emphasises 
the subject and verb. 

You've gone mad, you have. 

I'm getting fed up, Iam. He likes his beer, he does. 
Pronouns are not usually used alone in tags, except for reflexives. 

(I) don't think much of the party, myself. 


For more about dropping words (‘ellipsis’) at the beginning of a sentence, see 179. 
For other uses of tags and similar structures, see 487-488 (question tags), 484 (reply questions) 
and 517 (short answers). 


sentence structure (7): 
understanding complicated structures 


clause inside clause: Ann, when she finally ... 


Sometimes an adverb clause is put into the middle of another clause, 
separating a subject from its verb. 


subject + if/whenlafterl because ... + verb 


, when she finally managed to go to sleepifad)a 


series of bad dreams. 


if recent reports can be trusted(has) 


decided not to raise interest rates. 


In these structures, a noun may not be the subject of a verb that comes just 
after it. 

Mr Andrews, when he saw the policeman, started running as fast as he 

could. (It was not the policeman who started running.) 

Sentences like these can be hard for learners to understand, especially if they 
are long and complicated. 

Mr Fisher, after he had completed his discussions with the bank manager, 

drew a large sum of. money out of the bank and caught the next plane » 
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to Paris. (A learner might think that it was the bank manager who took 
the money and went to Paris.) 

One way of deciding what to do if you have difficulty in choosing the best 
course of action is to toss a coin. (Does the sentence say that the best 
course of action is to toss a coin?) 


that picture of the children standing ... 


The same thing can happen when the subject of a sentence is followed by a 
descriptive phrase or relative clause. 


subject + descriptive phrase/clause + verb 


That picture of the children standing in front of the Palace talking to the 
Prime Minister is wonderful. (The sentence does not say that the Prime 
Minister is wonderful.) 

The tree that Mary gave to my younger brother is growing fast. 

The reporter who first made contact with the kidnappers telephoned the 
police immediately. (Who telephoned?) 


missing relative pronouns: the film she was talking about 


When relative pronouns (who/which! that) are left out (see 494.6), this can 
cause difficulty. 

It was a question a small child could have answered. (= ... that a small child 

could have answered.) 

The film she was talking about at Celia's party turned out to be very boring. 
(= ... the film which she was talking about . . .) 

The manager of Brown's, the chemist's, has confirmed that bottles of 
shampoo he took off the shelves after animal rights protesters claimed 
to have put bleach into them did contain poisonous chemicals. (2 ... 
bottles of shampoo which he took off . . .) 

The really important point is that because he did not invite the one man he 
certainly should have asked his father was angry. (Does the sentence say 
that he should he have asked his father?) 


missing that: The man claimed he was ... 


We often leave out the conjunction that after verbs (see 584). This can make 
complicated sentences more difficult to follow. 
The man who was arrested claimed he was somewhere else at the time of the 
robbery. (= ... claimed that he was ...) 
She insisted she thought he knew she was on the train. (= She insisted that 
she thought that he knew that .. .) 
In short news reports, that is sometimes left out after nouns. 


Officials did not accept his claim he was innocent. (= ... that he was 
innocent.) 

The Minister denied the suggestion he had concealed information from 
Parliament. (= ... the suggestion that he ...) 


past participles that look like past tenses: 
the children asked ... told the police 


Past participles (e.g. arrested, accused) are often used descriptively after nouns, 
rather like reduced relative clauses (see 498.10). When these look the same as 
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past tenses, they can cause confusion. In the following examples from news 
reports, arrested means ‘who was arrested’, accused means ‘who is accused’, 
and asked means ‘who were asked’. 
A court has heard that a young civil servant arrested after shootings on 
Tyneside left one man dead is to be charged with murder. 
A Karnak separatist accused of leading an attack on a French police barracks 
in which four gendarmes died has been arrested. 
A number of the children asked for comments on the proposals to expel some 
immigrants told the police they disagreed. 


reporting expressions: The man who Ann said will tell us 


Complicated structures can be produced when reporting expressions are 
included in sentences. 
This is the man who Ann said will tell us all about the church. 
There are those people that I thought were going to buy our house. 
Who did you say (that) you wanted to invite for Christmas? 
What do you suppose will happen now? 
This can also happen with reported question structures. 
He’s gone I don’t know how far. 
We spent I can’t remember how much money on our holiday. 
Mary gave me you'll never guess what for my birthday. 


heavy subject: Getting up very early ... makes ... 


When the subject of a sentence is a long phrase or clause, the structure can be 
difficult to follow. 
Getting up very early in the morning makes you feel really superior. 
(The first seven words are the subject.) 
Going on holiday out of season when everybody else is working can save 
you a lot of money. (11-word subject) 
What Ann's little sister wanted above everything else in the whole world 
was a horse. (12-word subject) 


heavy indirect object: 
I gave all the people who had helped me... 


Similar problems can be caused by a long indirect object. 
She gave all the people who had helped her with her research copies of her 
book. 
He brought the village where he had grown up unexpected fame and 
prosperity. 
more examples 


Here are more examples of the above structures, some of them extreme, taken 
from news reports and fiction. 

A 24-year-old labourer who was arrested in Trafalgar Square when he 
allegedly attempted to knife a traffic warden is said to have injured three 
policemen. 

The Consumers’ Association study showed 75% of parents thought junk food 
advertising campaigns made it harder for them to insist their children ate 
healthy food. > 
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shade and shadow 516 


The rebel leader found out that in spite of the precautions of the soldiers he 
had bought the guns from the police had planted an informer among 
them. 

The report will look into claims the design of the courthouse the men escaped 
from was at fault. 

Statements reassuring the public patients needing intensive care are getting it 
are total nonsense. 

What they say is surprising isn't. 

Pictures of the baby the judge ordered should not be identified by reporters 
appeared in a Sunday newspaper. 

Police hunting thieves who dumped a ten-month-old baby in an alley after 
finding him inside a car they stole have charged two teenage boys. 

The head doorman at a nightclub where the ecstacy pill which killed P. L. 
was sold has admitted he knew drugs were sold at the club.. 

But what bothered him more than what the files that were in the drawer 
could mean was the feeling that something was certainly missing. 

Police called to a house in Hampshire after neighbours reported cries for help 
found 18-year-old M. F. stuck in a cat-flap after being locked out of his 
home. 

Millennium Dome chiefs have refused to discuss reports they ignored advice 
attendance figures at the attraction would be lower than hoped. The 
Sunday Times says the Millennium Commission warned Dome owners 
the New Millennium Experience Company its own estimate was between 
4.5m and 5m. NMEC reportedly insisted there would be at least 7m 
visitors this year. 

(The Millennium Dome was a tourist attraction built in London to 
celebrate the year 2000. It lost an enormous amount of money.) 


shade and shadow 


Shade is protection from the sun. 


I'm hot. Let's find some shade to sit in. 
The temperature's 30 degrees in the shade. 


A shadow is the ‘picture’ made by something that blocks out light. 


In the evening your shadow is longer than you are. 
There's an old story about a man without a shadow. 


short answers: Yes, he can etc 


Answers are often grammatically incomplete, because they do not need to 
repeat words that have just been said. A common 'short answer' pattern is 
subject + auxiliary verb, together with whatever other words are really 
necessary. 

Can he swim? ~ Yes, he can. (More natural than Yes, he can swim.) 

Has it stopped raining? ~ No, it hasn't. 

Are you enjoying yourself? ~I certainly am. 

Don't forget to write.~ I won't. 

You didn't phone Debbie last night. ~ No, but I did this morning. 
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We use do if there is no other auxiliary. 
She likes cakes. ~ She really does. 
That surprised you. ~ It certainly did. 
Non-auxiliary be and have are used in short answers. 
Is she happy? ~I think she is. 
Have you a light? ~ Yes, I have. 
Short answers can be followed by tags (see 487—488). 
Nice day. ~ Yes, it is, isn't it? 
Note that stressed, non-contracted affirmative forms are used in short 
answers. 
Yes, I am. (NoT Yes;-Fm.) 


For similar structures, see 484 (reply questions), 487-488 (question tags) and 181 (ellipsis). 
For So am 1 etc, see 541.1. 
For So J am etc, see 541.2. 


should (1): introduction 


forms 


Should is a modal auxiliary verb (see 353-354). It has no -s in the third person 


singular. 

The postman should be here soon. (Not The-postman-shoulds-. . .) 
Questions and negatives are made without do. 

Should we tell Judy? (Nor Do-we-shoutld.. . .?) 
Should is followed by an infinitive without to. 

Should I go? (Not Should-l-te-go?) 

She should be told the truth. 
There is a contracted negative shouldn't. 

The meeting shouldn't take long. 
Should has a weak pronunciation /JSad/, often used when it is not stressed 
(see 616). 


obligation, probability 


Should can be used to talk about obligation: things that it is good or important 
for people to do (see 519.1). 

Everybody should wear car seat belts. 
It can also be used to say what we think is probable, because it is logical or 
normal (see 519.2). 

She's away, but she should be back tomorrow. 
With these meanings, should is like a weaker form of must. 


It is important/surprising that ... should ... 


Should is used in that-clauses after certain adjectives and nouns, especially in 
British English (see 521). 

It's important that somebody should talk to the police. 

It's surprising that she should say that to you. > 
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if, in case, etc 


Should can be used in if-clauses (see 261.1 for details), after in case (see 271.2), 
after for fear that and lest (see 321) and after so that and in order that (see 543). 
If you should see Caroline, tell her I've got the tickets. 
I'll get a chicken out of the freezer in case Aunt Mary should come. 
He turned the radio down so that he shouldn't disturb the old lady. 


I should/ would; we should/would 


Should can be used instead of would after J and we in certain cases. This 
happens: 


e in sentences with if (see 258.3) 
If I had more time I should/would learn Japanese. 
e in indirect speech (corresponding to shall/ will in direct speech — see 275) 
I told her that we should/would be ready at 8.00. (‘We shall/will be 
ready ... .") 
e and in 'future in the past' sentences (see 221). 
I looked at the house where I should/would spend the next three years. 


should (2): obligation, deduction etc 


obligation: Everybody should wear seat belts 


We often use should to talk about obligation, duty and similar ideas. It is less 
strong than must (see 520). 

Everybody should wear car seat belts. 

You shouldn't say things like that to Granny. 

Applications should be sent before December 30th. 

(More polite than Applications must be sent...) 

In questions, shouid is used to ask for advice or instructions, like a less definite 
form of shall (see 217). 

Should I go and see the police, do you think? 

What should we do? 


For the difference between should and had better, see 230. 


probability: She should be back tomorrow 


We can use should to say that we know something is probable (because it is 
logical or normal in the circumstances). 
She's away, but she should be back tomorrow. (= 1 have good reasons to 
believe that she will be back tomorrow.) 
Henry should get here soon - he left home at six. 
We're spending the winter in Florida. ~ That should be nice. 


past use: / knew that I should ...; | was supposed to... 


Should is used unchanged in past indirect speech, if should was used in direct 
speech. 

I thought ‘I should write to Jane.’ ^ I knew that I should write to Jane. 
In other cases, should + infinitive is not normally used to talk about the past. 
Instead, we can use for example was/were supposed to ... (see 572). 
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It was going to be a long day. I was supposed to clean up all the stables, and 
then start on the garden. (not ...-I-should-elean-up-. ..) 

She was supposed to be in her office, but she wasn't. (NOT She-should be-in 
her-office.-but-she-wasm't.) 


should have ... 


Should have + past participle can be used to talk about past events which did 
not happen, or which may or may not have happened. 

I should have phoned Ed this morning, but I forgot. 

Ten o'clock: she should have arrived in the office by now. 

You shouldn't have called him a fool — it really upset him. 


For should after in case, see 271.2. 

For should after so that and in order that, see 543. 

For How should . ..? and Why should . . .?, see 482.2. 

For special uses of should in other subordinate clauses, see 521. 


should (3): should, ought and must 
should and ought 


Should and ought (see 403) are very similar, and can often replace each other. 
They ought to be more sensible, shouldn't they? 
They are both used to talk about obligation and duty, to give advice, and to say 
what we think it is right for people to do or have done. Should is much more 
frequent than ought. 
You should / ought to see 'Daughter of the Moon' - it's a great film. 
You should / ought to have seen his face! 
Should and ought are not used in polite requests. 
Could you move your head a bit? I can't see. (Not Yot-should / ought-to- move 
your-head-a-bit-. . .) 
Should and ought are both also used to talk about logical probability. 
I've bought three loaves — that should / ought to be enough. 
That should / ought to be Janet coming upstairs now. 
Ought, unlike should, is followed by a to-infinitive. 


Must is stronger than should/ought 


Must has similar meanings to should and ought, but is stronger or more 
definite. It expresses great confidence that something will happen, or that 
something is true; should and ought express less confidence. Compare: 
— The doctor said I must give up smoking. 
(an order which is likely to be obeyed) 
You really ought to give up smoking. 
(a piece of advice which may or may not be followed) 
— Rob must be at home by now. (= I’m sure he is at home.) 
Rob should be at home by now. (= I think he is probably at home.) 
Should can be used instead of must to make instructions sound more polite. 
This form should be filled in in ink. 
Applications should be sent by 31 January. > 
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must not used 


Should and ought can be used for predictions — to say what people expect to 
happen. Must is not often used in this way. 

It should be fine tomorrow. (BUT NOT ft-must-be-fine-tomorrew.) 

Next week's exam should be easy. (put Nor Next-week's-exam-mtust-be-easy.) 
Should have and ought to have + past participle can be used to talk about 
unfulfilled obligation in the past. Must is not used like this. 

You should have been nicer to Annie. (BUT NoT You-must-have-been-nicer-to 

Annie.) 


For details of the use of must, see 358-361. 
For the difference between should/ought and had better, see 230. 


should (4): in subordinate clauses 


importance: /t's important that ... should ... 


In formal British English, should can be used in that-clauses after adjectives 
and nouns expressing the importance of an action (e.g. important, necessary, 
vital, essential, eager, anxious, concerned, wish). 

It's important that somebody should talk to the police. 

Is it necessary that my uncle should be informed? 

I'm anxious that nobody should be hurt. 

It is his wish that the money should be given to charity. 
This also happens after some verbs expressing similar ideas, especially in 
sentences about the past. 

He insisted that the contract should be read aloud. 

I recommended that she should reduce her expenditure. 
In a less formal style, other structures are preferred. 

It's important that she talks to me when she gets here. 

Was it necessary to tell my uncle? 
In American English, this use of should is unusual; subjunctives may be used 
(see 561). 

It's important that somebody talk to the police. 

Was it necessary that my uncle be informed? 

I recommend that she reduce her expenditure. 


reactions: /t's surprising that she should ... 


Should is also used in subordinate clauses after words expressing personal 
judgements and reactions, especially to facts which are already known or have 
already been mentioned. (This use, too, is more common in British than 
American English. It is not particularly formal.) 

It's surprising that she should say that to you. 

I was shocked that she shouldn't have invited Phyllis. 

I'm sorry you should think I did it on purpose. 

Do you think it's normal that the child should be so tired? 
In American English, would is more usual in this kind of sentence. 

It was natural that they would want him to go to a good school. (BrE .. . that 

they should ...) 
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Sentences like these can also be constructed without should. Subjunctives 
cannot be used. 
It's surprising that she says/said that sort of thing to you. (Bur NoT He's 


surprising_that-she-say-. . .) 
I was shocked that she didn't invite Phyllis. 


For should in if-clauses, see 261.1; after in case, see 271.2; after lest, see 321; after so that and ín 
order that, see 543. 


since: tenses 


main clause: I’ve known her since ... 


In sentences with since (referring to time), we normally use present perfect 
and past perfect tenses in the main clause. 

I've known her since 1980. (NOT IHnow-her-sinee-. . .) 

We haven't seen Jamie since Christmas. 

I was sorry when Jacky moved to America; we had been good friends since 

university days. 

However, present and past tenses are also occasionally found, especially in 
sentences about changes. 

You're looking much better since your operation. 

She doesn't come round to see us so much since her marriage. 

SInce last Sunday I can't stop thinking about you. 

Things weren't going so well since Father's illness. 


It's a long time since ... 


In British English, present and past tenses are common in the structure 
It is/was ... since... 

It's a long time since the last meeting. 

It was ages since that wonderful holiday. 
American English prefers perfect tenses in this structure. 

It's been a long time since the last meeting. 

It had been ages since that wonderful vacation. 


since-clause: since we were at school 


Since can be used as a conjunction of time, introducing its own clause. The 
tense in the since-clause can be perfect or past, depending on the meaning. 
Compare: 
— I've known her since we were at school together. 

I've known her since I've lived in this street. 
— You've drunk about ten cups of tea since you arrived. 

You've drunk about ten cups of tea since you've been sitting here. 
- We visit my parents every week since we bought the car. 

We visit my parents every week since we've had the car. 


For more about present perfect tenses, including American usage, see 455-460. 
For past perfect tenses, see 423-425. 

For the differences between since, for and from, see 208. 

For since meaning ‘as’ or ‘because’, see 72. 
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523 singular and plural (1): regular plurals 


The plural of most nouns is made by just adding -s to the singular. But there 
are some special cases. 
1 plural of nouns ending in consonant + y 


If the singular ends in consonant + y (for example -by, -dy, -ry, -ty), the plural 
is normally made by changing y to i and adding -es. 


Singular Plural 
... Consonant 4 y ... consonant + ies 
baby babies 
lady ladies 
ferry ferries 
party parties 


If the singular ends in vowel + y (e.g. day, boy, guy, donkey), the plural is made 
by adding -s (days, boys, guys, donkeys). 


Proper names ending in consonant + y usually have plurals in -ys. 
Do you know the Kennedys? (Not .. .-the-Kennedies?) 
I hate Februarys. 
2 plural of nouns ending in -sh, -ch, -s, -x or -z 
If the singular ends in -sh, -ch, -s, -x or -z, the plural is made by adding -es. 


Singular Plural 
... chishisi xiz ... chesi shes! sesi xesi zes 
church churches 
crash crashes 
bus buses 
box boxes 
buzz buzzes 


Nouns ending in a single -z have plurals in -zzes: quiz/quizzes, fezi fezzes. 


3 plural of nouns ending in -o 
Some nouns ending in -ọ have plurals in -es. The most common: 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
echo echoes potato potatoes 
hero heroes tomato tomatoes 
negro negroes 
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Nouns ending in vowel + o have plurals in -s (e.g. radios, zoos). So do the 
following, and most new words ending in -o that come into the language: 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
commando commandos photo photos 
concerto concertos piano pianos 
Eskimo Eskimos solo solos 
kilo kilos soprano sopranos 
logo logos 


The following words can have plurals in -s or -es; -es is more common. 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
buffalo buffalo(e)s tornado tornado(e)s 
mosquito mosquito(e)s volcano volcano(e)s 


524 singular and plural (2): 
irregular and special plurals 


1 irregular plurals in -ves 
The following nouns ending in -f(e) have plurals in -ves. 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
calf calves self selves 
elf elves sheaf sheaves 
half halves shelf shelves 
knife knives thief thieves 
leaf leaves wife wives 
life lives wolf wolves 
loaf loaves 


Dwarf, hoof, scarf and wharf can have plurals in either -fs or -ves. Hooves, 
scarves and wharves are more common than the plurals in -fs. 
Other words ending in -f(e) are regular. 


2 other irregular plurals 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
child children Ox oxen 
foot feet penny pence 
goose geese person people 
louse lice tooth teeth 
man men woman women 
mouse mice 


The regular plural pennies can be used to talk about separate penny coins (and 
one-cent coins in the USA); pence is used to talk about prices and sums of 
money. Some British people now use pence as a singular (e.g. That'll be three 
pounds and one pence, please). 

Persons is sometimes used as a plural of person in official language. There is 
also a singular noun people (plural peoples) meaning 'nation'. > 
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plural same as singular 
Some words ending in -s do not change in the plural. Common examples: 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
barracks barracks headquarters headquarters 
series series works (- factory) works 
crossroads crossroads means means 
species species Swiss Swiss 


Note that some singular uncountable nouns end in -s. These have no plurals. 
Examples are news, billiards, draughts (and some other names of games 
ending in -s), measles (and some other illnesses). 


Most words ending in -ics (e.g. mathematics, physics, athletics) are normally 
singular uncountable and have no plural use. 
Too much mathematics is usually taught in schools. (Not Fee-many 
mathematies-are-. . .) 
Some words ending in -ics (e.g. politics, statistics) can also have plural uses. 
Politics is a complicated business. (BUT What are your politics?) 
Statistics is useful in language testing. (BUT The unemployment statistics 
are disturbing.) 


Other nouns which do not change in the plural are craft (meaning ‘vehicle’), 
aircraft, hovercraft, spacecraft, Chinese, Japanese (and other nationality nouns 
ending in -ese), sheep, deer, fish, and the names of some other living creatures, 
especially those that are hunted or used for food. Fish has a rare plural fishes, 
but the normal plural is fish. 


Dozen, hundred, thousand, million, stone (= 14 pounds) and foot (= 12 inches) 
have plurals without -s in some kinds of expressions. For details, see 389.15. 


Dice (used in board games) is originally the plural of die, which is not now 
often used in this sense; in modern English dice is generally used as both 
singular and plural. 


Data is originally the plural of datum, which is not now used. In modern 
English data can be used either as an uncountable noun (this data is...) or as 
a plural (these data are ...), with no difference of meaning. 


Media is originally the plural of medium. The plural expression the media 
(meaning ‘radio, TV, newspapers, the internet . . .’) is now quite often used as 
an uncountable noun with a singular verb. 


foreign plurals 
Some words which come from foreign languages have special plurals. Examples: 


Singular Plural 

analysis analyses (Latin) 

appendix appendices (Latin) 

bacterium bacteria (Latin) 

basis bases (Greek) 

cactus cacti (Latin) or cactuses (less common) 
corpus corpora (Latin) 

crisis crises (Greek) 
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criterion criteria (Greek) 
diagnosis diagnoses (Greek) 
formula formulae (Latin) or formulas 
fungus fungi (Latin) or funguses 
hypothesis hypotheses (Greek) 
kibbutz kibbutzim (Hebrew) 
nucleus nuclei (Latin) 

oasis oases (Greek) 
phenomenon phenomena (Greek) 
radius radii (Latin) 

stimulus stimuli (Latin) 

vertebra vertebrae (Latin) 


Note that some foreign plurals (e.g. agenda, spaghetti) are singular in English 
(see 148.5). 


plurals in 's 


An apostrophe (’) is used before the -s in the plurals of letters of the alphabet, 
and sometimes in the plurals of dates and abbreviations. 

She spelt 'necessary' with two c's. 

I loved the 1960's. (the 1960s is more common) 

PC's are getting cheaper. (PCs is more common) 
It is not correct to use -’s in other plurals, e.g. jeans. 


compound nouns 
In noun + adverb combinations, the plural -s is usually added to the noun. 


Singular Plural 
passer-by passers-by 
runner-up runners-up 


The plural of mother-in-law and similar words is generally mothers-in-law etc, 
but some people use mother-in-laws etc; the plural of court martial 

(= military court or military trial) is either courts martial (more formal) or 
court martials (less formal). 

In noun + noun combinations, the first noun is usually singular in form even if 
the meaning is plural (e.g. shoe shop). There are some exceptions. (see 531). 


plurals with no singular forms 


Cattle is a plural word used to talk collectively about bulls, cows and calves; it 
has no singular, and cannot be used for counting individual animals (one 
cannot say, for instance, three cattle). 

Many cattle are suffering from a disease called BSE. (Nor Mueh-eattte-is-. . .) 
Police, staff and crew are generally used in the same way. 

The police are looking for a fair-haired man in his twenties. (Not The-police 

isdooking-. .. or A-petiee-. . .) 

The staff are on strike. (But A member of staff said ..., Nor A-staffF. ..) 
However numbers are sometimes used before these three words (e.g. four 
staff, six crew). 

The expressions the British, the Dutch, the English, the French, the Irish, the 
Spanish and the Welsh (see 17.2) are also plural, with no singular forms.  » 
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In 1581 the Dutch declared their independence from Spain. 
(BUT A Dutchman came into the shop. Not A-Duteh-. . .) 

Trousers, jeans, pyjamas (AME pajamas), pants, scales, scissors, glasses, 
spectacles (meaning ‘glasses’), binoculars, pliers, and the names of many 
similar divided objects are plural, and have no singular forms. (The equivalent 
words in some other languages are singular.) 

Your jeans are too tight. (NOT Your-jean-is-. . 

Where are my glasses? ~ They're on your sie 
To talk about individual items, we can use a pair of (see 430). 

Have you got a pair of nail-scissors? 
Other common words which are normally plural and uncountable include: 
arms, clothes (see 133), congratulations, contents, customs (at a frontier), funds 
(= money), goods, groceries, manners (= social behaviour), the Middle Ages (a 
period in history), oats (but corn, wheat, barley and rye are singular 
uncountable), odds (= chances), outskirts, premises (= building), regards, 
remains, savings, surroundings, thanks, troops. 


Congratulations on your new job. (Nor €ongratulation-. . . 
She lives on the outskirts of Cambridge. (NoT . reese 2d 


For cases where plural nouns are used with singular verbs and pronouns (and the opposite), 
see 526-527. 


singular and plural (3): pronunciation of plurals 


nouns ending in /s/, /z/ and other sibilants 
After one of the sibilant sounds /s/, /z/, /S/, /3/, |tf/ and /d3/, the plural ending 
-es is pronounced /12/. 
buses |['basiz/ crashes |'kræfiz/ watches /‘wotJ1z/ 
quizzes ['kwiz1z/ garages |'gaera:31z/ bridges /‘br1d31z/ 


nouns ending in other unvoiced sounds 


After any other unvoiced sound (/p/, /f/, /0/, /t/ or /k/), the plural ending -(e)s 
is pronounced /s/. 

cups /Kaps/ cloths [klo0s/ books /buks/ 

beliefs /br'li-fs/ plates /pleits/ 


nouns ending in other voiced sounds 


After vowels, and all voiced consonants except /z/, /3/ and /d3/, the plural 
ending -(e)s is pronounced /Z/. 


days |de1z/ clothes/klaudz/ legs /legz/ 
boys [bo1z/ ends /endz/ dreams /drizmz/ 
trees [tri:z/ hills |/hilz/ songs /soyz/ 


knives |na1vz/ 


plurals with irregular pronunciation 


Singular Plural 

bath /ba:6/ baths [ba:0s/ or /ba:óz/ 
house [haus/ houses ['hauz1iz/ 

mouth [mau0/ mouths /mav@s/ or /mauóz/ 
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Singular Plural 

path [pa:0/ paths /pa:@s/ or /pa:óz/ 
roof /ru:f/ roofs /ru:fs/ or /ru:vz/ 
truth /tru:0/ truths [tru:0s/ or /tru:óz/ 
wreath [ri:0/ wreaths [ri:0s/ or /ri:óz/ 
youth /ju:0/ youths [ju:0s/ or /ju:óz/ 


Third person singular forms (e.g. catches, wants, runs) and possessive forms 
(e.g. George's, Mark's, Joe's) follow the same pronunciation rules as regular 
plurals. 


singular and plural (4): 
singular nouns with plural verbs 


groups of people: 7he team is/are ... 


In British English, singular words like family, team, government, which refer to 
groups of people, can have either singular or plural verbs and pronouns. 

The team is/are going to lose. 
Plural forms are common when the group is seen as a collection of people 
doing personal things like deciding, hoping or wanting. Singular forms are 
more common when the group is seen as an impersonal unit. Compare: 
— My family have decided to move to York. They're going in April. 

The average family has 3.6 members. It is smaller than 50 years ago. 
— My firm are wonderful. They do all they can for me. 

My firm was founded in the 18th century. 
We prefer who as a relative pronoun with plural forms, and which with 
singular forms. Compare: 

The committee, who are hoping to announce important changes, ... 

The committee, which is elected at the annual meeting, ... 
When a group noun is used with a singular determiner (e.g. a/an, each, every, 
this, that), singular verbs and pronouns are normal. Compare: 

The team are full of enthusiasm. 

A team which is full of enthusiasm has a better chance of winning. 

(More natural than A team who are full . . .) 

Sometimes singular and plural forms are mixed. 

The group gave its first concert in June and they are now planning a tour. 
Examples of group nouns which can be used with both singular and plural 
verbs in British English: 


bank committee government public 
the BBC England (the jury school 
choir football team) ministry staff 
class family orchestra team 
club firm party union 


In American English singular verbs are normal with most of these nouns in all 
cases (though family can have a plural verb). Plural pronouns can be used. 
The team is in Detroit this weekend. They expect to win. > 
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2 Anumber of people have ... 


527 


Many singular quantifying expressions can be used with plural nouns and 
pronouns; plural verbs are normally used in this case. 
A number of people have tried to find the treasure, but they have all failed. 
(More natural than A number of people has tried . . .) 
A group of us are going to take a boat through the French canals. 


A couple of my S plan to open a travel agency. (Not Acouple-of-my 


A lot of social LN are caused by unemployment. (Not A-tet-ef social 
++) 
The majority of criminals are non-violent. 
Some of these people are relations and the rest are old friends. 
Half of his students don't understand a word he says. (Not Half-of-his 
students-doesmt-. . .) 


For more about a lot and lots, see 333. For the rest, see 501. For (a) few, see 329. 
For singular and plural nouns with fractions, see 532.9. 


singular and plural (5): 
plural expressions with singular verbs 


amounts and quantities: that five pounds 


When we talk about amounts and quantities we usually use singular 
determiners, verbs and pronouns, even if the noun is plural. 


Where is that five pounds I lent you? (NOT Where-are-those-five-pourtds.. . .?) 
Twenty miles is a long way to walk. 


We've only got five litres of petrol left.~ That isn't enough. 


calculations 


Singular verbs are often possible after plural number subjects in spoken 
calculations. 

Two and two is/are four. 

Ten times five is fifty. (or Ten fives are fifty.) 


For more about spoken calculations, see 389.22-23. 


more than one 


More than one is generally used with a singular noun and verb. 
More than one person is going to have to find a new job. 


one of... 
Expressions beginning one of normally have a plural noun and a x verb. 


One of my friends is getting married. (Nov One-of-my friends-are-. . . 


For singular and plural verbs in relative clauses after one of ..., see 529.1. 
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and 
Some expressions joined by and have singular determiners, verbs and 
pronouns. This happens when the two nouns are used together so often that 
we think of them as a single idea. 

This gin and tonic isn't very strong, is it? 

Your toast and marmalade is on the table. 


countries and organisations 


Plural names of countries usually have singular verbs and pronouns. 
The United States is anxious to improve its image in Latin America. 
Plural names of organisations may also have singular verbs and pronouns. 
Consolidated Fruitgrowers has just taken over Universal Foodstores. 


singular and plural (6): singular they 


Somebody left their umbrella 
They! them! their is often used to refer to a singular indefinite person. This is 
common after a person, anybody/one, somebody! one, nobodylone, whoever, 
each, every, either, neither and no. They has a plural verb in this case. 
If a person doesn't want to go on living, they are often very difficult to help. 
If anybody calls, take their name and ask them to call again later. 
Somebody left their umbrella in the office. Would they please collect it? 
Nobody was late, were they? | Whoever comes, tell them I'm not in. 
Tell each person to help themselves to what they want. 
Every individual thinks they're different from everybody else. 
This singular use of they/ them! their is convenient when the person referred to 
could be either male or female (as in the examples above). He or she, him or 
her and his or her are clumsy, especially when repeated, and many people 
dislike the traditional use of he/him/his in this situation (see 222). 
However, they/ them! their can also be used when the person's sex is known. 
Two examples from interviews: 
I swear more when I'm talking to a boy, because I'm not afraid of shocking 
them. 
No girl should have to wear school uniform, because it makes them look like 
a sack of potatoes. 
They! them! their is sometimes used for a definite person who is not identified. 
I had a friend in Paris, and they had to go to hospital for a month. 


correctness 
This use of they! them! their has existed for centuries, and is perfectly correct. It 
is most common in an informal style, but can also be found in formal written 
English. Here is an example from a British passport application form: 
Dual nationality: if the child possesses the nationality or citizenship of 
another country they may lose this when they get a British Passport. 


singular and plural (7): mixed structures 


In some complex structures, the same verb seems to belong with two different 
expressions, one singular and the other plural. > 
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one of the few women who have climbed Everest 


After expressions like one of the ..., singular and plural verbs are both used in 
relative clauses beginning who, which or that. 

She's one of the few women who have/has climbed Everest. 

This is one of those books that are/is read by everybody. 
Strictly speaking, a plural verb is correct (to agree with the few women who or 
those books that). However, singular verbs are also very common in these 
structures. More examples: 

One of the things that really make/makes me angry is people who don't 

answer letters. 

We've got one of those Japanese cars that never break/breaks down. 

A serious problem is wasps 


In English a verb normally agrees with the subject of a sentence, not with a 
following complement. 


S V C 
The biggest timewaster is meetings. 


(NOT Ihe-biggest-timewaster-are-meetings.) 
S V C 


A serious problem in our garden is wasps. 
(NOT J4-serieus-problem-—are-wasps.) 
However, if the subject is a long way from the verb, people sometimes make 
the verb agree with a complement. 


S 


The most interesting thing on radio and television last 
V C 


SSS SS 


weekend, without any doubt, was/were the tennis championships. 


This often happens, too, when the subject is a relative what-clause, especially 
when the complement is long. 


S V C 
What I am most interested in is/are your immediate personal reactions. 
S V C 


What we need is/are a few bright young engineers. 
For singular and plural verbs after interrogative what and who, see 532.3. 
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singular subject, plural continuation, plural verb 


When a singular subject is modified by a following plural expression, people 
sometimes use a plural verb. This is not usually considered correct. 


"More e correct: SERE ids him.) 


(More co Correct: A good knowledge sale dS ese) 


For singular or plural after kind(s), sort(s), type(s) etc, see 551. 


singular and plural (8): distributive plural 


people doing the same thing 


To talk about several people each doing the same thing, English usually prefers 
a plural noun for the repeated idea. 

Tell the kids to bring raincoats to school tomorrow. 

(More natural than Tell the kids to bring a raincoat .. .) 

Plural forms are almost always used in this case if there are possessives. 

Tell the children to blow their noses. (NOT ...-te-blotw-their-nose:) 

Six people lost their lives in the accident. 
Uncountable nouns cannot of course be used in the plural. 

They were all anxious to increase their knowledge. (Not .. -theif 


knowledges:) 
repeated events 


In descriptions of repeated single events, singular and plural nouns are both 
possible. When no details are given, plural nouns are more natural. 

I often get headaches. (Nor feften-get-a-headache.) 

She sometimes goes for rides over the hills. 
When details of the time or situation are given, nouns are often singular. 

I often get a headache when I've been working on the computer. 

She often goes for a ride over the hills before supper. 
Singular nouns may also be used to avoid misunderstanding. 

I sometimes throw a stone into the river and wish for good luck. 

(NoT Z-semetimes-throw-stones-. .. — only one stone is thrown each time.) 

To refer to the time of repeated events, both singular and plural expressions 
are often possible with little difference of meaning. 

We usually go and see my mother on Saturday(s). 

He's not at his best in the morning(s). 


generalisations and rules 


In generalisations and rules, singular and plural nouns are both possible. 
We use a past participle in a perfect verb form. (or We use past participles 
in perfect verb forms.) 
All documents must be accompanied by a translation of the original. 
(or All documents must be accompanied by translations of the originals.) 
Mixtures of singular and plural are possible. 
Subjects agree with their verb. > 
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Children may resemble both their father and their mother in different ways. 
This often happens with fixed singular expressions like at the beginning. 
Discourse markers usually come at the beginning of sentences. 


singular and plural (9): noun + noun 


first noun singular: shoe shop 


In noun + noun structures (see 385-386), the first noun is normally singular in 
form even if it has a plural meaning. 
a shoe shop (= a shop that sells shoes) 
a toothbrush (= a brush for teeth) trouser pockets (= pockets in trousers) 
a ticket office (= an office that sells tickets) 


exceptions 


Some nouns are plural in this structure. These include nouns which have no 
singular form (like clothes), nouns which are not used in the singular with the 
same meaning (like customs), and some nouns which are more often used in 
the plural than in the singular (like savings). In some cases, e.g. antique(s), 
drug(s), usage is divided, and both singular and plural forms are found. In 
general, plurals are becoming more common in this structure. Examples: 


a clothes shop a drinks cabinet 

a glasses case a goods train (British English) 

a customs officer a sports car 

arms control a greeting(s) card 

a savings account an antique(s) dealer!shop 

the accounts department the drug(s) problem 

the sales department the arrival(s) hall (at an airport) 


the outpatients department (of a hospital) 


Note also that singular nouns ending in -ics can be used before other nouns. 
athletics training 
an economics degree 
We use the plurals men and women to modify plural nouns when they have a 
‘subject’ meaning; man and woman are used to express an ‘object’ meaning. 
Compare: 
- men drivers (= men who drive) 
women pilots (= women who fly planes) 
- man-eaters (= lions or tigers that eat people) 
woman-haters (= people who hate women) 


singular and plural (10): other points 


uncountable nouns: hair, baggage etc 


Certain English singular uncountable nouns correspond to plural nouns in 
some other languages. 

Your hair is very pretty. (NoT Yourheairs-are-. . .) 

My baggage has been lost. (Not My -baggages-have-. . .) 


For a list of words of this kind, see 148.3. 
For plural uncountables, see 149.5. 
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co-ordinated subjects: A and B, A or B, A as well as B, etc 


When two singular subjects are joined by and, the verb is normally plural. 

Alice and Bob are going to be late. 

But note that some phrases with and are treated like single ideas, and used 
with singular verbs (see 527.5). 

Your toast and marmalade is on the table. 

When two subjects are joined by as well as, together with or a similar 
expression, the verb is usually singular if the first subject is singular. 

The Prime Minister, as well as several Cabinet Ministers, believes in a tough 

financial policy. 

The Managing Director, together with his heads of department, is preparing 

a new budget. 
When two subjects are joined by or the verb is usually singular if the second 
subject is singular, and plural if it is plural. Compare: 

There's no room - either two chairs or a table has got to be moved. 

There's no room - either a table or two chairs have got to be moved. 
When two singular subjects are joined by neither ... nor, the verb is normally 
singular in a formal style, but can be plural in an informal style. 

Neither she nor her husband has arrived. (formal) 

Neither she nor her husband have arrived. (informal) 


who and what 


When who and what are used to ask for the subject of a clause, they most often 
have singular verbs, even if the question expects a plural answer. 

Who is working tomorrow? ~ Phil, Lucy and Shareena (are working 

tomorrow). (More natural than Who are working tomorrow?) 

Who was at the party? (More natural than Who were at the party?) 

What lives in those little holes? ~ Rabbits (do). (Nor What-ive-. . .) 

When who and what are used to ask for the complement of a clause, they can 
have plural verbs. 

Who are your closest friends? ~ (My closest friends are) Naomi and Bridget. 

What are your politics? ~ (My politics are) extreme left-wing. 

Relative what-clauses are normally the subject of a singular verb. 

What she needs is friends. (More natural than What she needs are friends.) 
However, plural verbs are often used before longer plural complements, 
especially if what is a long way from the verb (see 529). 

What we need most of all are some really new ideas. 


here's, there's and where's 


In an informal style, here's, there's and where's are common with plural nouns. 
Here's your keys. There's some children at the door. 
Where's those books I lent you? 


none, neither and either 


When none, neither and either are followed by of * plural noun/pronoun, they 
are normally used with singular verbs. Plural verbs are possible in an informal 
style. > 
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None of the cures really works. 

None of the cures really work. (informal) 

Neither of my brothers has/have been outside England. 
Has/Have either of them been seen recently? 


another, a/an + adjective 


Plural expressions of quantity can be used with another (see 54) and with 
a/an + adjective. 

I want to stay for another three weeks. 

We'll need an extra ten pounds. 

He's been waiting for a good two hours. 

She spent a happy ten minutes looking through the photos. 

I've had a very busy three days. 
Note also the expression a good many/few + plural (informal). 

I've lain awake a good many nights worrying about you. 

I bet that house could tell a good few stories. 


kind, sort and type 


In an informal style, we sometimes mix singular and plural forms when we use 
demonstratives with kind, sort or type. For details, see 551. 
I don't like those kind of boots. 


every (frequency) 
Every (which is normally used with singular nouns) can be used before plural 


expressions in measurements of frequency. 
I go to Ireland every six weeks. 


fractions 
Fractions between 1 and 2 are normally used with plural nouns (see 389.2). 


It weighs one and a half tons. (NoT .. .-one-and-a-half ton.) 
The house has about 1.75 hectares of land. 


slang 


What is slang? 


'Slang' is a very informal kind of vocabulary, used mostly in speech by people 
who know each other well. Examples: 
Can you lend me some cash? (money) My shoelace has bust. (broken) 
He's a real prat. (fool) Those boots are real cool. (fashionable) 
Let's chill out. (relax) How are the kids? (children) 
Slang expressions are not usually written, and not used in formal kinds 
of communication. 


strong feelings 


Many English slang expressions relate to things that people feel strongly about 
(e.g. sex, family and emotional relationships, drink, drugs, conflict between 
social groups, work, physical and mental illness, death). 
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She's got really nice tits. (breasts) 

I spent the weekend at my gran's. (grandmother's) 

God, we got smashed last night. (drunk) 

Prods out! (Protestants) 

Can you get that sitrep to the MD by five? (situation report; Managing 
Director) 

I’ve got some sort of bug. (illness) 

He's lost his marbles. (gone mad) 

When I kick the bucket, I want you all to have a big party. (die) 


. Slang can be used in order to be offensive. 


Shut your gob! (mouth) 
For more about 'taboo' words for subjects that some people find shocking, 
see 575. 


group membership; using slang 


Many slang expressions (e.g. cash, kids) are widely used. However, some slang 
expressions are only used by members of particular social and professional 
groups, and nearly all slang is used between people who know each other well 
or share the same social background. So it is usually a mistake for ‘outsiders’ 
(including foreigners) to try deliberately to use slang. This can give the 
impression that they are claiming membership of a group that they do not 
belong to. There is also the danger that the slang may be out of date - some 
kinds of slang go out of fashion quickly, and when it gets into books it may 
already be dead. It is best for learners to avoid slang unless they are really sure 
of its use. If they start becoming accepted as part of an English-speaking 
community, they will learn to use the community's slang naturally and 
correctly along with the rest of their language. 


small and little 


Small simply refers to size. It is the opposite of big or large (see 106). 
Could 1 have a small brandy, please? 
You're too small to be a policeman. 
The adjective little usually expresses some kind of emotion. 
Poor little thing — come here and let me look after you. 
What's he like? ~ Oh, he's a funny little man. 
What's that nasty little boy doing in our garden? 
They've bought a pretty little house in the country. 
In a few fixed expressions, little is used in the same way as small or short. 
little finger a little while 
the little hand of a clock — a little way 
In British English little is unusual in 'predicative' position (after a verb), and 
comparative and superlative forms are not normally used. 
The puppy was so small and sweet. 
(More natural than The puppy was so little . . .) 
He's the smallest baby I've ever seen. 
(More natural than ... the littlest baby ...) 


For little used as a determiner meaning ‘not much’ (e.g. There's little hope), see 329. 
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smell 


British and American forms 


In British English, regular and irregular past tenses and participles are both 
common: smelled and smelt. American forms are usually regular. 


link verb 


Smell can be used as a ‘link verb’ (see 328), followed by an adjective or noun, 
to say how something smells. Progressive forrns are not used. 

Those roses smell beautiful. (NoT . . .-stmell-beautifully-) 

The soup smells funny. What's in it? (NOT .. .-és-srneHing-fumny-. ..) 


Before a noun, smell of and smell like are used. 

The railway carriage smelt of beer and old socks. 

His aftershave smelt like an explosion in a flower shop. 
Smell is sometimes used to mean ‘smell bad’. 

That dog smells. 


transitive verb: ‘perceive’ 


Smell can be used with an object, to say what we perceive with our noses. 
Progressive forms are not used. We often use can smell (see 125). 

As we walked into the house, we smelt something burning. 

I can smell supper. 


transitive verb: ‘investigate’ 


Another transitive use is to say that we are using our noses to find out 
something. Progressive forms can be used. 
What are you doing?~ I’m smelling the meat to see if it’s still OK. 


so: adverb meaning ‘like this/that' 


after seem, appear etc 


So can be used in a formal style in a few cases to mean ‘like this/that', ‘in 
this/that way’. This happens, for example, after seem, appear, remain, more 
and less. 

Will the business make a loss this year? ~ It appears so. 

The weather is stormy, and will remain so over the weekend. 

She was always nervous, and after her accident she became even more so. 

I read the front page very carefully, and the rest of the paper less so. 


not used in other cases 


In other cases, so is not normally used adverbially to mean ‘like this/that’, ‘in 
this/that way'. 
Look - hold it up in the air like this. (NOT . eap Pn iP RUNS" 
When he laughs like that I want to scream. (Nor When-he-datughs-se-. . . 
I don't think we should do it in that way. (Not -de-it-so.) 
He says he is ill and he looks it. (NoT . . .-he-looks-so:) 


For so with say and rell, see 540. For so am | etc, see 541. 
For so with hope, believe etc, see 539. For do so, see 162. 
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so (conjunction) and then 


So and then can both be used in replies, to mean 'since that is so', 'it follows 
from what you have said'. 
It's more expensive to travel on Friday. ~ Then/So I'll leave on Thursday. 
I'll be needing the car. ~ Then/So I suppose I'll have to take a taxi. 
So (but not then) can also be used when the same speaker connects two ideas, 
to mean 'it follows from what I have said'. 
It's more expensive to travel on Friday, so I'll leave on Thursday. 


(NoT ...-Fhen-Filldeave-on-Fhursday-) 


For so used like and, see 157.14. 


so (degree adverb): so tired, so fast 


meaning 


So means 'that much' or 'to that extent'. It is used when we are talking about a 
high degree of some quality — in situations where very is also a suitable word. 
I'm sorry you're so tired. (= I know you're very tired, and I'm sorry.) 
It was so cold that we couldn't go out. (= It was very cold weather, and 
because of that we couldn't go out.) 
I wish she didn't drive so fast. 


so and very 


Very (see 611) is used when we are giving new information. So is mainly used 
to refer to information which has already been given, which is already known, 
or which is obvious. Compare: 
- You're very late. (giving new information) 
I'm sorry I'm so late. (referring to information which is already known) 
— It was very warm in Scotland. (giving new information) 
I didn't think it would be so warm. (referring to information which is already 
known) 


emphatic use 


In an informal style, so can also be used like very to give new information, 
when the speaker wishes to emphasise what is said. This structure is rather like 
an exclamation (see 195). 

He's so bad-tempered! (= How bad-tempered he is!) 

You're so right! 


so ... that 
We use so, not very, before that-clauses. 


It was so cold that we stopped playing. (NoT It-was-very-eoid-that-we- 
stepped-playing.) 

He spoke so fast that nobody could understand. (Not He-spoke-very fast- 
that...) > 
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before adjectives and adverbs 


We can use so before an adjective alone (without a noun) or an adverb. 
The milk was so good that we couldn't stop drinking it. 
Why are you driving so fast? 
So is not used with adjective + noun. 
I didn't expect such terrible weather. (Not .. .-so-terrible-weather-) 
I enjoyed my stay in your country, which is so beautiful. (Not enjeyed-my 
: ; d ) 


For such, see 569. 


so much, etc 


We can use so much and so many (see 542), so few and so little with or without 
nouns. 

I've bought so many new books I don't know when I'll read them. 

There were so few interesting people there that we decided to go home. 

I've read so much and learnt so little. 


so and so much 


We use so, not so much, before adjectives without nouns (see paragraph 5 
above). Compare: 
~ She had so much heavy luggage that she couldn't carry it. 
Her luggage was so heavy that she couldn't carry it. (Not Her-tuggage-was-se 
much-heavy-. . .) 
— I've never seen so much beautiful jewellery. 


The jewellery is so beautiful! (Not . . .-so-rmmueh-beautiful!) 


But we use so much, not so, before comparatives. 
m glad you're feeling so much better. (Not . . .-soe-better-) 


so...asto... 


There is a structure with so followed by adjective + as to + infinitive. This is 
formal and not very common. 
Would you be so kind as to tell me the time? (= ... kind enough to . 


(NOT Wottld-you-be-so-kind-and-. . _ on MWotrid-you-be-so-kind-to-. . . 
SO... aå... 


There is another rather formal structure with so + adjective + a/an + noun 
(see 14). 
I had never before met so gentle a person. (= ... such a gentle person.) 


so and not with hope, believe etc 


instead of that-clauses. 
We often use so after believe, hope, expect, imagine, suppose, guess, reckon, 
think, be afraid, instead of repeating words in a that-clause. 

Is Alex here? ~I think so. (Nor ...I-think-that-Alex-is-here-) 

Do you think we'll be in time? ~I hope so. (Not Hope: 

Did you lose? ~ I’m afraid so. 
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We do not use so before a that-clause. 
I hope that we'll have good weather. (Nor Fhepe-so;-that-we'll-have-good 
weather.) 
Note the special use of J thought so to mean ‘my suspicions were correct’. 
Empty your pockets. Ah, I thought so! You've been stealing biscuits again. 
So is not used after know (see 313). 
You're late. ~I know. or I know that. (Not LXenow-so.) 


negative structures 
We can make these expressions negative in two ways. 
affirmative verb 4 not 


Did you win?~ I'm afraid not. 
We won't be in time for the train. ~ No, I suppose not. 


negative verb 4 so 


You won't be here tomorrow? -- I don't suppose so. 
Will it rain? ~I don't expect so. 

Hope and be afraid are always used in the first structure. 
I hope not. (Not L-dert-hope-so.) 

Think is more common in the second structure. 
I don't think so. (More common than J think not.) 


so at the beginning of a clause 


We can use so at the beginning of a clause with say, hear, understand, tell, 
believe and a number of other verbs. This structure is used to say how the 
speaker learnt something. 

It's going to be a cold winter, or so the newspaper says. 

Mary's getting married. ~ Yes, so I heard. 

The Professor's ill. ~ So I understand. 


For so after tell and say, see 540. 


so with say and tell 


instead of that-clauses 


So can be used after say and tell instead of repeating information in a 
that-clause. 
She's going to be the next president. Everybody says so. (= . . . Everybody says 
that she's going to be the next president.) 
You've got to clean the car.~ Who says so? 
Taxes are going up. Bob told me so. 
Note that so is used in this way mostly when we are talking about the authority 
for statements, about reasons why we should believe them. When we simply 
want to identify the speaker, we prefer that. Compare: 
Jane's crazy. ~ Who says so? ~ Dr Bannister. 
Jane's crazy. ~ Who said that? ~I did. 


For so at the beginning of a clause (e.g. so the newspaper says), see 539.3. 
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I told you so 


I told you so usually means ‘I warned you, but you wouldn't listen to me’. 
Mummy, I've broken my train.~I told you so. You shouldn't have tried to 
ride on it. 


other verbs 
So cannot be used after all verbs of saying. We cannot say, for example, Ske 


promised-me-so. 
so have |, so am I etc 


so + auxiliary + subject 


We can use so to mean ‘also’, before auxiliary verb + subject. The structure is 
used to answer or add to what came before. Note the word order. 

Louise can dance beautifully, and so can her sister. 

I've lost their address. ~ So have I. 
The same structure is possible with non-auxiliary be and have. 

I was tired, and so were the others. 

I have a headache. ~ So have I. 
After a clause with no auxiliary verb, we use do/doesi did. 

He just wants the best for his country. ~ So did Hitler. 
We do not normally use a more complete verb phrase in this structure. We can 
say, for example, So can her sister, but not So-ean-her-sister-dance. 


so + subject + auxiliary 


So can also be followed by subject + auxiliary verb (note the word order) to 
express surprised agreement. 

It's raining. ~ Why, so it is! 

You've just put the teapot in the fridge. ~ So I have! 


For neither! nor am I etc, see 374. 


so much and so many 


the difference 


The difference between so much and so many is the same as between much 
and many (see 357). So much is used with singular (uncountable) nouns; so 
many is used with plurals. 

I had never seen so much food in my life. 

She had so many children that she didn't know what to do. (NoT . . .-so-much 
We use so, not so much, to modify adjectives and adverbs (see 538.5,6). 

You're so beautiful. (Nor Ye:re-so-much-beautifid.) 
But so much is used before comparatives (see 140). 

She's so much more beautiful now. 
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so much/many without a noun 


We can drop a noun after so much! many, if the meaning is clear. 
I can't eat all that meat — there's so much! 
I was expecting a few phone calls, but not so many. 


so much as an adverb 


So much can be used as an adverb. 
I wish you didn't smoke so much. 


special structures with so much 


We can use not so much... as or not so much ... but to make corrections and 
clarifications. 

It wasn't so much his appearance 1 liked as his personality. 

It's not so much that I don't want to go, but I just haven't got time. 
In negative and if-clauses, so much as can be used to mean ‘even’. 

He didn't so much as say thank you, after all we'd done for him. 

If he so much as looks at another woman, I'll kill him. 


so that and in order that 


purpose 


These structures are used to talk about purpose. So that is more common than 
in order that, especially in an informal style. They are often followed by 
auxiliary verbs such as can or will; may is more formal. 

She's staying here for six months so that she can perfect her English. 

I'm putting it in the oven now so that it'll be ready by seven o'clock. 

We send monthly reports in order that they may have full information. 
In an informal style, that can be dropped after so (see 584). 

I've come early so I can talk to you. 


present tenses for future 


Present tenses are sometimes used for the future. 
I'll send the letter express so that she gets / she'll get it before Tuesday. 
I'm going to make an early start so that I don't/won't get stuck in the traffic. 
We must write to him, in order that he does/will not feel that we are 
hiding things. 


past structures 


In sentences about the past, would, couid or should are generally used with 
verbs after so that / in order that. Might is possible in a very formal style. 
Mary talked to the shy girl so that she wouldn't feel left out. 
I took my golf clubs so that 1 could play at the weekend. 
They met on a Saturday in order that everybody should be free to attend. 
He built a chain of castles so that he might control the whole country. 


For the infinitive structures in order to and so as to, sce 289. 
For so... that expressing result, see 538.4. 
For lest meaning ‘so that... not’, see 321. 
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so-and-so; so-so 


so-and-so 


This informal expression is used when one cannot remember a name. 
What's happened to old so-and-so? (= ... what's his name?) 

It can also replace a swearword or an insult. 
She's an old so-and-so. 


S$O-SO 


This informal expression means ‘neither good nor bad.' 
How are you feeling? ~ So-so. (NOT . . .Se-and-~se-) 
Was the concert any good? ~ So-so. 


‘social’ language 


Every language has fixed expressions which are used on particular social 
occasions - for example when people meet, leave each other, go on a journey, 
sit down to meals and so on. Here are some of the most important English 
expressions of this kind. 


introductions 


Common ways of introducing strangers to each other are: 

John, do you know Helen? Helen, this is my friend John. 

Sally, I don’t think you've met Elaine. 

I don't think you two know each other, do you? 

Can/May I introduce John Willis? (more formal) 
When people are introduced, they usually say How do you do? (formal), Hello, 
or Hi (informal). Americans often say How are you? Note that How do you do? 
is not a question, and the normal reply is How do you do? (It does not mean 
the same, in British English, as How are you?) Another possible response is 
Glad! Pleased to meet you. 
People who are introduced often shake hands. 


For the use of first names, surnames and titles, see 363. 


greetings 
When meeting people (formal): 
(Good) morninglafternoon! evening. 
When meeting people (informal): 
Hello. Hi. (very informal) 
When leaving people: 
Good morning/afternoon/evening.(very formal, unusual) 
Goodnight. Goodbye. 
Bye. (informal) Bye-bye. (often used to and by children) 
Cheers. (informal - British only) Take care. (informal) 
See you. (informal) See you later / tomorrow / next week etc. (informal) 
It was nice to meet / meeting you. 
Note that Good day is very unusual, and Goodnight is used only when leaving 
people, not when meeting them. 
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asking about health etc 


When we meet people we know, we often ask politely about their health or 
their general situation. 

How are you? How's it going? (informal) 

How are things? / How's things? (informal) How (are) you doing? 
Formal answers: 

Very well, thank you. And you? Fine, thank you. 
Informal answers: 

Fine/Great, thanks. All right. (It) could be worse. 

OK. Not too bad. Mustn't grumble. 

So-so. (NOT 5e-and-so.) 
British people do not usually ask How are you? when they are introduced to 
people. And neither British nor American people begin letters to strangers by 
asking about health (see 146). 


special greetings 
Greetings for special occasions are: 
Happy birthday! (or Many happy returns!) 
Happy New Year / Easter! 
Happy/Merry Christmas! Happy anniversary! 


Congratulations on your exam results / new job etc (NoT €ongratulation- 
On...) 


small talk 


British people often begin polite conversations by talking about the weather. 
Nice day, isn't it? ~ Lovely. 


getting people's attention 


Excuse me! is commonly used to attract somebody's attention, or to call a 
waiter in a restaurant. We do not normally say Excuse me, sir/madam 
(see 363.2). 


apologies 
British people say Excuse me before interrupting or disturbing somebody, and 
Sorry after doing so. Compare: 
Excuse me. Could I get past? Oh, sorry, did I step on your foot? 
Excuse me, could you tell me the way to the station? 
Americans also use Excuse me to apologise after disturbing somebody. 


I beg your pardon is a more formal way of saying 'Sorry'. 
I beg your pardon. I didn't realise this was your seat. 


asking people to repeat 


If people do not hear or understand what is said, they may say Sorry? 
(BrE), What? (informal), (I beg your) pardon? or Pardon me? (AmE). 
Mike's on the phone. ~ Sorry? ~I said Mike's on the phone. 
See you tomorrow. ~ What? ~ See you tomorrow. 
You're going deaf. ~I beg your pardon? > 
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journeys etc 


Common ways of wishing people a good journey are: 

Have a good trip. Have a good journey. (BrE) 

Safe journey home. (BrE) 
After a journey (for example when we meet people at the airport or station), we 
may say: 

Did you have a good journey/trip/flight? 

How was the journey/trip/flight? 
If somebody is leaving for an evening out or some kind of pleasant event, 
people might say Have a good time! or Enjoy yourself! (especially in American 
English sometimes just Enjoy). Good luck! is used before examinations or 
other difficult or dangerous events. 
When people return home, their friends or family may say 

Welcome back! home. 


holidays 


Before somebody starts a holiday, we may say: 

Have a good holiday. (AmE ... vacation.) or Have a good time. 
When the holiday is over, we may say: 

Did you have a good holiday/vacation? 


meals 


We do not have fixed expressions for the beginnings and ends of meals. It is 
common for guests or family members to say something complimentary about 
the food during the meal (for example This is very nice), and after (for example 
That was lovely!delicious; thank you very much). Some religious people say 
'grace' (a short prayer) before and after meals. Waiters often say Enjoy your 
meal after serving a customer. 


For the names of meals, see 347. 


drinking 
When people begin drinking alcoholic drinks socially, they often raise their 
glasses and say something. Common expressions are Cheers! (BrE) and Your 
health! When we drink to celebrate an occasion (such as a birthday, a wedding 
Or a promotion), we often say Here's to .. .! 

Here's to Betty! 

Here's to the new job! Here's to the happy couple! 


sending good wishes 


Typical expressions are Give my best wishes!regards! greetings! love to X, 
Remember me to X, Say hello to X for me. When the wishes are passed on, 
common expressions are X sends his/her best wishes! regards etc, X says hello. 


sympathy 


Common formulae in letters of sympathy (for example on somebody's death) 
are I was verylterribly/extremely sorry to hear about ... and Please accept my 
deepest sympathy. 
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invitations and visits 


Invitations often begin: 
Would you like to ...? 
Possible replies: 
Thank you very much. That would be very nice/lovely. (formal) 
Thanks, that would be great. (informal) 
Sorry. I'm afraid I'm not free. 
It is normal to thank people for hospitality at the moment of leaving their 
houses. 
Thank you very much. That was a wonderful evening. 


offers and replies 


Offers often begin Would you like ...? or Cani May I get/offer you ...? (more 
formal). Offers to do things for people can begin Would you like me to ...?, 
Cani May 1 ...? or Shall I ...? (mainly BrE). Typical replies are Yes please; 
No thank you; Thanks, I'd love some; I'd love to; That's very nicelkind of you. 
Note that thank you can be used for accepting as well as refusing. 


asking for things 
We normally ask for things by using yes/no questions. (see 435). 


Could you lend me a pen? (NoT Please-lend-me-a-pen.) 
handing over things 


We do not have an expression which is automatically used when we hand over 
things. We sometimes say Here you are, especially when we want to attract 
people's attention to the fact that we are passing something to them. 

Have you got a map of London? ~I think so. Yes, here you are. ~ Thanks. 
There you go is also possible in this situation, especially in AmE. 


thanks 


Common ways of thanking people are: 
Thank you. Thanks very much / a lot. (Not Thank-yeu-a-ot.) 
Thank you very much. Cheers. (informal BrE) 
Thanks. (informal) 
Possible replies to thanks are: 
Not at all. You're welcome. 
Don't mention it. That's (quite) all right. 
That's OK. (informal) No problem. (informal) 
But note that British people do not always reply to thanks, especially thanks 
for small things. 


For more information about tbanking and the use of please, see 433. 


sleep 


When somebody goes to bed, people often say Sleep well. In the morning, we 
may ask Did you sleep well? or How did you sleep? 


For expressions used when telephoning, see 578. 
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some 


meaning: indefinite quantity/number 


Some is a determiner (see 154). It often suggests an indefinite quantity or 
number, and is used when it is not important to say exactly how much/many 
we are thinking of. 

I need some new clothes. Would you like some tea? 


pronunciation 


When some has this indefinite meaning, it usually has a 'weak' pronunciation 
[s(e)m/ before (adjective +) noun. 
some [s(e)m/ new clothes some [s(o)m/ tea 


For more about 'strong' and 'weak' pronunciations, see 616. 


some and any 


With this meaning, some is most common in affirmative clauses, and in 
questions which expect or encourage the answer ‘Yes’. In other cases, any is 
generally used. For details, see 547. Compare: 
— There are some children at the front door. 

Do you mind if.I put some music on? 
— Did you meet any interesting people on holiday? 

She hasn't got any manners. 


some and a/an 


Some (in this sense) is used in similar ways to the indefinite article a/an (see 
65). However, it is not normally used with the same kind of nouns. Compare: 
I need a new coat. (singular countable noun) (Nor . . .-some-new-eoat-) 

I need some new shirts. (plural countable noun) 
I need some help. (uncountable noun) 


when some is not used 


With an uncountable or plural noun, some usually suggests the idea of an 
indefinite (but not very large) quantity or number. When there is no idea of a 
limited quantity or number, we do not usually use some. For details, see 67. 
Compare: 
- We've planted some roses in the garden. (a limited number) 

I like roses. (no idea of number) 
— Bring some food in case we get hungry. 

The President has appealed for food for the earthquake victims. 


some and some of, some with no following noun 


Before another determiner (article, demonstrative or possessive word) or a 
pronoun, we use some of. Compare: 
— Ive got tickets for some concerts next month. (Not ...-some-of-concerts-. . .) 
Pete's coming to some of the concerts. (NOT .. .-sorme-the-eoncerts-. . .) 
— Some people want to get to sleep. (NOT ...-seme-of-people-. . .) 
Some of us want to get to sleep. (Not Somes- . .) 
Nouns can be dropped after some, if the meaning is clear. 
I've got too many strawberries. Would you like some? 
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Before of, or with no following noun, some is pronounced /sam/. 
some /sam/of us Would you like some /sam/? 


contrast with others etc 


Some (pronounced /sAm/) can have a more emphatic meaning, contrasting 
with others, all or enough. 

Some people like the sea; others prefer the mountains. 

Some of us were late, but we were all there by ten o'clock. 

I've got some money, but not enough. 


an unknown person or thing 


Some (/SAm/) can refer to an unknown person or thing (usually with a singular 
countable noun). 

Some idiot has taken the bath plug. 

There must be some job I could do. 

She's living in some village in Yorkshire. 
We can use this structure to suggest that we are not interested in somebody or 
something, or that we do not think much of him/her/it. 

Mary's gone to America to marry some sheep farmer or other. 

I don't want to spend my life doing some boring little office job. 


some party! 

In informal speech, some can show enthusiastic appreciation. 
It was some party! 

with numbers 

Some (/sam/) with a number suggests that the number is high or impressive. 
We have exported some four thousand tons of bootlaces this year. 


For somebody and anybody, something and anything etc, see 548. 
For some time, sometime and sometimes, see 549. 


some and any 


indefinite quantities 


Both some (see 546) and any (see 55) can refer to an indefinite quantity or 
number. They are used when it is not easy, or not important, to say exactly 
how much/many we are thinking of. 

I need to buy some new clothes. Is there any milk left? 


the difference 


Some is most common in affirmative clauses. Any (used in this sense) is a 
'non-affirmative' word (see 381), and is common in questions and negatives. 
Compare: 


I want some razor blades. (Nor L-want-any-razor-blades.) 
Have you got any razor blades? 


Sorry, I haven't got any razor blades. (Not Serry-i-:aven't-got-some-. . .) 


For other uses of any, see 55. > 
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some in questions 


We use some in questions if we expect people to answer 'Yes', or want to 
encourage them to say ‘Yes’ — for example in offers and requests. 

Have you brought some paper and a pen? 

(The hearer is expected to bring them.) 

Shouldn't there be some instructions with it? 

Would you like some more meat? 

Could I have some brown rice, please? 

Have you got some glasses that I could borrow? 


any in affirmative clauses 


We use any in affirmative clauses after words that have a negative or limiting 
meaning: for example never, hardly, without, little. 

You never give me any help. I forgot to get any bread. 

There's hardly any tea left. We got there without any trouble. 

There is little point in doing any more work now. 


For the 'free choice' use of any (e.g. Any child could do this), see 55. 


if-clauses 


Both some and any are common in if-clauses. 
If you want some/any help, let me know. 
Sometimes any is used to suggest ‘if there is/are any’. 
Any cars parked in this road will be towed away. 
(= If there are any cars parked in this road, they will ...) 


somebody, someone, anybody, anyone etc 
-body and -one 


There is no significant difference between somebody and someone, anybody 
and anyone, everybody and everyone or nobody and no one. The -one forms are 
more common in writing; the -body forms are more frequent in speech in 
British English. 


some- and any- 


The differences between somebody and anybody, something and anything, 
somewhere and anywhere etc are the same as the differences between some 
and any (see 547 for details). Compare: 
— There's somebody at the door. - Can I get you something to drink? 

Did anybody telephone? If you need something/anything, 

just shout. 

- Let's go somewhere nice for dinner. 

I don't want to go anywhere too expensive. 


singular 
When these words are subjects they are used with singular verbs. 


Everybody likes her. (NoT Everybody-like-her.) 
Is everything ready? (NOT Are-everything-ready?) 
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Somebody normally refers to only one person. Compare: 
There's somebody outside who wants to talk to you. 
There are some people outside who want to talk to you. 


use of they 


They, them and their are often used with a singular meaning to refer back to 
somebody etc (see 528). 
If anybody wants a ticket for the concert, they can get it from my office. 
There's somebody at the door. ~ Tell them I'm busy. 
Someone left their umbrella on the bus. Nobody phoned, did they? 


complementation: somebody nice, etc 


Somebody etc can be followed by adjectives or adverbial expressions. 
I hope he marries somebody nice. 
She's going to meet someone in the Ministry. 
I feel like eating something hot. 
Let's go somewhere quiet this weekend. 
They can also be followed by else (see 183). 
Mary - are you in love with somebody else? 
I don't like this place — let's go somewhere else. 
Note also the informal use of much after any- and no-. 
We didn't do anything much yesterday. 
There's nothing much on TV tonight. 


someplace 


Someplace is common in informal American English. 
Let's go someplace quiet. 


anyone and any one; everyone and every one 


Anyone means the same as anybody; any one means 'any single one (person or 
thing)’. Compare: 
Does anyone know where Celia lives? 
You can borrow any one book at a time. 
There is a similar difference between everyone and every one. Compare: 
Everyone had a good time at the party. 
There aren't any cakes left — they've eaten every one. 


For the difference between no one and none, see 380. 
For question tags after everything and nothing, see 488. 
For some time, sometime and sometimes, see 549. 


some time, sometime and sometimes 


Some time (with two stresses: /'sam ‘tatm/) means ‘quite a long time’. 

I'm afraid it'll take some time to repair your car. 

She's lived in Italy for some time, so she speaks Italian quite well. 
Sometime (/'samtarm/) refers to an indefinite time, usually in the future; it 
often means 'one day'. It can also be written as two words: some time. 

Let's have dinner together sometime next week. 

When will I get married — this year, next year, sometime, never? > 
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Sometimes (/‘samtaimz/) is an adverb of frequency (see 24). It means ‘on 
some occasions’, ‘more than once’ (past, present or future). 

I sometimes went skiing when I lived in Germany. 

Sometimes, in the long winter evenings, I just sit and think about life. 


For sometimes and once, see 393 


soon, early and quickly 


soon 
Soon means ‘a short time after now’ or ‘a short time after then’. 


Get well soon. (Nor Getawell-early.) 


The work was hard at the beginning, but she soon got used to it. 


For no sooner... than, see 233. 


early 


The adverb early means 'near the beginning of the time-period that we are 
thinking about'. It does not usually mean 'a short time after now/then'. 
Early that week, Luke was called to the police station. 
We usually take our holidays early in the year. (NOT .. .-soon-in-the-year-) 
I usually get up early and go to bed early. (Not I-usually-get-up-soon-. . .) 
Sometimes early means 'before the expected time'. 
The plane arrived twenty minutes early. 
Early can also be used as an adjective. 
I caught an early train. You're very early. 
In a formal style, the adjective early can sometimes have the same kind of 
meaning as soon. 
I should be grateful for an early reply. 
Best wishes for an early recovery. 
A watch or clock is fast or slow, not early or late. 
My watch is five minutes fast. 


quickly 


Quickly refers to the speed with which something is done. Compare: 
- Come and see us quickly. (= Hurry - make the arrangements fast.) 
Come and see us soon. (= Come and see us before long.) 
— He did the repair quickly but not very well. 
I hope you can do the repair soon — I need the car. 


sort of, kind of and type of 


articles 


The article a/an is usually dropped after sort of, kind of and type of, but 
structures with articles are possible in an informal style. 
That's a funny sort of (a) car. What sort of (a) bird is that? 
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singular and plural; these sort of etc 


When we are talking about one sort of thing, we can use sort of, kind of or 
type of followed by a singular noun. 

This sort of car is enormously expensive to run. 

I'm interested in any new type of development in computer science. 
Singular sort of kind of and type of can also be followed by plural nouns, 
especially in an informal style. 

I'm interested in any new kind of developments . .. 

Plural demonstratives (these and those) can also be used. 

These sort of cars are enormously expensive to run. 

Do you smoke those kind of cigarettes? 

This structure is often felt to be incorrect, and is usually avoided in a formal 
style. This can be done by using a singular noun (see above), by using plural 
sorts! kinds! types, or by using the structure ... of this/that sortikind/type. 

This sort of car is... 

These kinds of car(s) are... | Cars of that type are... 


softeners 


In an informal style, sort of and kind of can be used before almost any word or 
expression, or at the end of a sentence, to show that we are not speaking very 
exactly, or to make what we say less definite. 

We sort of thought you might forget. 

Sometimes I sort of wonder whether I shouldn't sort of get a job. 

I've had sort of an idea about what we could do. 

She's kind of strange. I've changed my mind, kind of. 


sound 


Sound is a link verb (see 328). It is followed by adjectives, not adverbs. 
You sound unhappy. What's the matter? 

Progressive forms are not very common. 
Your idea sounds great. (NOT Your-idea's-seunding-great.) 

However, progressive forms are possible when there is an idea of change. 
The car sounds / is sounding a bit rough these days. 

Sound is often followed by like or as if! though. 
That sounds like Bill coming up the stairs. 
It sounds as ifithough he's had a hard day. 


speak and talk 


little difference 


There is litle difference between speak and talk. In certain situations one or the 
other is preferred, but they are usually both possible. 


formality 


Talk is the more usual word for informal communication. 
When she walked into the room everybody stopped talking. 
Could 1 talk to you about the football match for a few minutes? > 
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Speak is often used for communication in more serious or formal situations. 
I'll have to speak to that boy — he's getting very lazy. 
They had a row last week, and now they're not speaking to one another. 
After she had finished reading the letter, nobody spoke. 


lectures etc 


Talk is often used for the act of giving an informal lecture (a talk); speak is 
preferred for more formal lectures, sermons etc. Compare: 
This is Patrick Allen, who's going to talk to us about gardening. 
This is Professor Rosalind Bowen, who is going to speak to us on recent 
developments in low-temperature physics. 
The Pope spoke to the crowd for seventy minutes about world peace. 


languages 


Speak is the usual word to refer to knowledge and use of languages, and to the 
physical ability to speak. 

She speaks three languages fluently. 

We spoke French so that the children wouldn't understand. 

His throat operation has left him unable to speak. 


other cases 


One usually asks to speak to somebody on the phone (AmE also speak with). 
Hello. Could I speak to Karen, please? 
Talk is used before sense, nonsense and other words with similar meanings. 


You're talking complete nonsense, as usual. (NOT You're-speaking-complete 


nonsense-. . .) 


speech (1): stress and rhythm 


Stress and rhythm are important elements in English pronunciation. If 
learners pronounce all the syllables in a sentence too regularly, with the same 
force and at the same speed, they can be quite hard for English speakers to 
understand. And if learners are not sensitive to English stress and rhythm, they 
may not perceive unstressed syllables (especially ‘weak forms’ — see 616) at all, 
and this may make it difficult for them to follow natural English speech. 


stress 


Stress is the word for the 'strength' with which syllables are pronounced. In 
speech, some parts of English words and sentences sound louder than others. 
For example, the first syllable of Carpet, the second syllable of inSPECtion or 
the last syllable of conFUSE are usually stressed, while the other syllables in 
these words are not. In the sentence Don't look at HIM — HE didn't do it, the 
words him and he are stressed in order to emphasise them. Stressed syllables 
are not only louder; they may also have longer vowels, and they may be 
pronounced on a higher musical pitch. 


word stress 


English words with more than one syllable mosdy have a fixed stress pattern. 
There are not many rules to show which syllable of a word will be stressed: one 
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usually has to learn the stress pattern of a word along with its meaning, 
spelling and pronunciation. Examples: 
Stressed on first syllable: 
AFter, CApital, HAPpen, Exercise, EASy 
Stressed on second syllable: 
inSTEAD, proNOUNCE, @GREEment, particularly 
Stressed on third syllable: 
enterTAIN, underSTAND, concenTRAtion 
The stressed syllable of a word is the one that can carry an intonation 
movement (see 555 below). 
Many short phrases also have a fixed stress pattern. 
front DOOR (not FRONT door) 
Living room (not living ROOM) 
Related words can have different stress patterns. 
to inCREASE an INcrease 
PHOtograph | phoTOgrapher | photoGRAphic 
A good dictionary will show how words and common phrases are stressed. 


variable stress 


Some words have variable stress. In these, the stress is at or near the end when 
the word is spoken alone, but it can move to an earlier position when the word 
is in a sentence, especially if another stressed word follows. Compare: 
— afterNOON (stress at the end) 
It's time for my AFternoon SLEEP. (stress at the beginning) 
— JapanESE 
JApanese COOking 
— nineTEEN 
The year NINEteen TWENty 
Many short phrases - for instance, two-word verbs - have variable stress. 
— Their marriage broke UP. 
Money problems BROKE up their marriage. 
- Do sit DOWN. 
She SAT down and cried. 
— It's dark BLUE. 
a DARK blue SUIT 


stress and pronunciation 


Unstressed syllables nearly always have one of two vowels: /1/ (in unstressed 
prefixes written with e, like de-, re-, pre-, ex-) or /a/ (in other cases). 
Compare the first syllables in the following pairs of words: 


- PREference (/‘prefrans/) — CONfident (/‘konfidant/) 
prerER ([/pri'fa:(r)/) CONFUSED ([kon'fju:zd/) 

- EXpert (/‘eksps:t/) - PARticle (/'pa:t1ikl/) 
exPERience (/1k'sp1errens/) parTicular (/pa'tikjala(r)/) 


Many short words (mostly pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions and auxiliary 
verbs) have two quite different pronunciations: a normal ‘weak’ unstressed 
form, and a ‘strong’ form used when the word has special stress. (For details, 
see 616.) 

I was ([Waz/) here first. ~ No you weren't. ~ Yes I was ([wvz/). > 
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emphatic and contrastive stress 


Stress is often used to emphasise one part of a sentence, perhaps to make a 
contrast. Compare these three ways of saying the same words: 
Their ELDER daughter went to Cambridge. (Not their younger daughter.) 
Their elder DAUGHTER went to Cambridge. (Not their elder son.) 
Their elder daughter went to CAMBRIDGE. (Not another university.) 


For more about emphasis, see 184. 


stress in sentences; rhythm 


Rhythm is the word for the way stressed and unstressed syllables make 
patterns in speech. In sentences, we usually give more stress to nouns, 
ordinary verbs, adjectives and adverbs, and less stress to pronouns, 
determiners, prepositions, conjunctions and auxiliary verbs. 

She was SURE that the BACK of the CAR had been DAMaged. 
Stressed syllables are pronounced more slowly and clearly, and (in the opinion 
of some linguists) follow each other at roughly regular intervals. Unstressed 
syllables are pronounced more quickly and less clearly, and are fitted in 
between the stressed syllables. Compare the following two sentences. The 
second does not take much longer to say than the first: although it has three 
more unstressed syllables, it has the same number of stressed syllables. 

She KNEW the DOCtor. She KNEW that there was a Doctor. 


speech (2): intonation 


Intonation is the word for the ‘melody’ of spoken language: the way the 
musical pitch of the voice rises and falls. Intonation systems in languages are 
very complicated and difficult to analyse, and linguists do not all agree about 
how English intonation works. 


intonation in conversation 


One use of intonation is to show how a piece of information fits in with what 
comes before and after. For instance, a speaker may raise his or her voice 
when taking over the conversation from somebody else, or to indicate a 
change of subject. A rise or fall on a particular word may show that this is the 
‘centre’ of the message - the place where the new information is being given; 
or it may signal a contrast or a special emphasis. A rising tone at the end of a 
sentence may suggest that there is more to be said and perhaps invite another 
speaker to take over. 


attitude 


Intonation (together with speed, voice quality and loudness) can also say 
things about the speaker's attitude. For instance, when people are excited or 
angry they often raise and lower their voices more. 


three patterns 
There are three particularly common intonation patterns in English speech. 
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falling intonation 


A falling intonation can suggest that we are saying something definite, 
complete. The voice falls on the last stressed syllable of a group of words. 


Em Em mm) 
I'm tired. — Here's your dictionary. Sally couldn't find him. 
A falling intonation is also common in wh-questions. 


—À —À 
What time's the last bus? | Where's the secretary? 


rising intonation 
A rising intonation is common in yes/no questions. The voice rises at the end of 


a group of words, beginning on the last stressed syllable. 
A — ew EE 
Are you tired? Is that the secretary? Did he post it? 


In 'alternative questions' with or, the voice rises on the first part of the 
question and falls on the second part. 


— LU 
Are you staying or going? 


fall-rise 


A fall-rise intonation suggests that something is incomplete, or uncertain, or 
that there is more to be said. 


~~ 
I'm tired. (perhaps suggesting But maybe I'll go out with you anyway.) 
NN 
I don't play tennis. (perhaps suggesting But I do play other games.) 


UU —* 
She's quite a good teacher. (perhaps suggesting But I'm not completely 
happy with her.) 


——À — 
The first week was good. (perhaps suggesting But not the second.) 
Em —* 
Is this all you've written? (perhaps suggesting I was expecting more.) 


A fall-rise makes questions sound more interested or friendly. It is common in 
polite requests and invitations. 


4 “ “— - “ST 
Where's the secretary? Please come in. Is this your car? 
“Nn M— 
What's your name? Some more potatoes? > 
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intonation and misunderstandings 


If a statement is made on a rising intonation, it may be misunderstood as a 
question. 


—? 
That's our train. —- I don't know. ~ Yes, it is, I'm telling you. 


If a declarative question (see 481) is made on a falling intonation, it may be 
misunderstood as a statement. 


um 3 
That's our train? ~ Is it? -. No, I'm asking you. 
A falling intonation can also turn a polite request into an order. 


EN. \ 
Can I have some more coffee? — At once, Your Majesty. 


A fall-rise in the wrong place can be misunderstood as suggesting more than is 
said. po 
I'd like to play tennis. ~ So what's the problem? ~ There's no problem. 


For intonation in question tags, see 487. 


spelling (1): capital letters 
We use capital (big) letters at the beginning of the following kinds of words: 


a the names of days, months and public holidays (but not usually seasons) 
Sunday March Easter 
Tuesday | September Christmas 
(BUT normally summer, autumn) 


b the names of people, institutions and places, including stars and planets 
John Mary the Smiths 
the Foreign Office North Africa Canada 
the United States The Ritz Hotel Oxford University 
The Super Cinema the Far East (compare He teaches at 
the Pole Star Mars a university) 
(BUT normally the earth, the sun, the moon) 
Words derived from people's names have capitals if they refer to the people. 
Shakespearean drama (BUT to pasteurise: this refers to a chemical process, 
not directly to the scientist Pasteur) 


c people's titles 
Mr Smith Professor Blake 
Colonel Webb the Managing Director Dr Jones 
the Prime Minister is attending the summit 
(Compare How is the French prime minister elected?) 


d nouns and adjectives referring to nationalities and regions, languages, 
ethnic groups and religions 

He's Russian. I speak German. Japanese history 

Catalan cooking | She's Jewish. He's a Sikh. 
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e the names of newspapers and magazines 
International Herald Tribune | New Scientist 


f the first word (and often other important words) in the titles of books, films 


and plays 
The Spy who Loved Me Gone with the Wind 
A Midsummer Night's Dream 


For the use of capitals with East, North etc, see 172. 


557 spelling (2): -ly 


1 adverb formation 

We normally change an adjective into an adverb by adding -ly. 
late — lately real — really (Not realy) 
right — rightly definite — definitely 
hopeful — hopefully ^ pale — palely 
complete + completely (Not completly) 

Exceptions: 
true 2 truly — whole > wholly 
due — duly full > fully 


2 -yand-i- 
-y usually changes to -i- (see 561). 
happy > happily — dry — drily or dryly 
easy — easily gay > gaily 
Exceptions: 
shy > shyly sly + slyly coy — coyly 
3 adjectives ending in consonant + /e 
-le changes to -ly after a consonant. 
idle + idly ^ noble ^ nobly able — ably 
4 adjectives ending in -ic 
If an adjective ends in -ic, the adverb ends in -ically (pronounced /1kli/), 
tragic > tragically phonetic ^ phonetically 
Exception: 
public — publicly 


558 spelling (3): -ise and -ize 


Many English verbs can be spelt with either -ise or -ize. In American English, 
-ize is preferred in these cases. Examples: 


realisel realize (BrE) realize (AmE) 
mechanise/ mechanize (BrE) mechanize (AmE) 
computerise/ computerize (BrE) computerize (AmE) 
baptisel baptize (BrE) baptize (AmE) 
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Most words of two syllables, and a few longer words, have -ise in both British 
and American English. Examples: 


surprise (NOT surprize) despise supervise 
revise compromise televise 
advise exercise advertise 
comprise improvise 


Capsize has -ize in both British and American English. 

Note also analyse (AmE analyse/analyze) and paralyse (AmE paralyze). 

If in doubt, remember that in British English -ise is almost always acceptable. 
For American English, consult an American dictionary. 


spelling (4): hyphens 


What are hyphens? 


Hyphens are the short lines (-) that we put between words in expressions like 
ticket-office or ex-husband. 


When are hyphens used? 
Hyphens are most common in the following cases: 


a compound nouns 


e compound nouns where the second part ends in -er 
lorry-driver — bottle-opener 
e compound nouns where the first part ends in -ing 
waiting-room writing-paper 
e compound nouns made with prepositions and adverb particles 
sister-in-law | make-up in-joke 
e many compounds of two nouns, where the first noun has the main stress 
(but hyphens are becoming less common in these cases) 
"water-bottle OR ‘water bottle 
'apple-tree OR 'apple tree BUT apple 'pie 


b compound adjectives 


red-hot nice-looking | the London-Paris flight 
blue-eyed grey-green the Scotland-France match 
broken-hearted 
When we use a longer phrase as an adjective before a noun, we often use 
hyphens. Compare: 
- an out-of-work miner. — a shoot-to-kill policy 
He's out of work. They were ordered to shoot to kill. 


c compound verbs beginning with a noun 
baby-sit —— house-hunt 
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d prefixes 


The prefixes anti-, co-, ex-, mid-, non-, pre-, post-, pro- and self- are often 
separated from what follows by hyphens. 


anti-war mid-term post-publication 
co-producer ^ non-involvement | pro-hunting 
ex-husband | pre-meeting self-study 


And other prefixes may be separated by hyphens in order to avoid unusual or 
misleading combinations of letters. 
un-American re-examine counter-revolution 


e numbers 21-99; fractions 
twenty-one thirty-six two-thirds 
word division 


We also use hyphens to separate the parts of long words at the end of written 
or printed lines. (To see where to divide words, look in a good dictionary.) 
... is not completely in accordance with the policy of the present govern- 
ment, which was... 


Are hyphens disappearing? 


The rules about hyphens are complicated, and usage is not very clear. Perhaps 
because of this, people seem to be using hyphens less, especially in compound 
nouns. Many common short compounds are now often written ‘solid’, with no 
division between the words (e.g. weekend, wideawake, takeover); other less 
common or longer compounds are now more likely to be written as 
completely separate words (e.g. train driver, living room). The situation at 
present is rather confused, and it is not unusual to find the same expression 
spelt in three different ways (e.g. bookshop, book-shop, book shop). If one is 
not sure whether to use a hyphen between words or not, the best thing is to 
look in a dictionary, or to write the words without a hyphen. 


spelling (5): final e 


final -e dropped before vowels 


When an ending that begins with a vowel (e.g. -ing, -able, -ous) is added to a 
word that ends in -e, we usually drop the -e. 

hope — hoping note — notable shade > shady 

make —^ making fame — famous 
Some words that end in -e have two possible forms before -able and -age. The 
form without -e is more common in most cases. Note: 

likeable (usually with e) 

mov(e)able (both forms common) 

mileage (only with e) 
Final -e is not dropped from words ending in -ee, -oe or -ye. 

see seeing canoe  canoeist 

agree — agreeable dye > dyeing > 
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final -e not dropped before consonants 


Before endings that begin with a consonant, final -e is not normally dropped. 
excite > excitement complete — completeness 
definite — definitely 
Exceptions: words ending in -ue 
due —^ duly true ^ truly argue > argument 
In words that end with -ce or -ge, we do not drop -e before a or o. 
replace —^ replaceable courage — courageous 
(BUT charge — charging, face — facing) 
Judg(e)ment and acknowledg(e)ment can be spelt with or without the -e after g. 


For words ending in -ie, see 561.5. For adverbs ending in -ly, see 557. 


spelling (6): y andi 


changing y to i 
When we add an ending to a word that ends in -y, we usually change -y to -i-. 
hurry — hurried fury > furious merry > merriment 
marry > marriage easy > easier busy — business 
happy > happily 
Generally, nouns and verbs that end in -y have plural or third person singular 
forms in -ies. 
story — stories — spy > spies hurry > hurries 


exceptions 


Two spellings are possible for the nouns flyer/ flier. 

A machine that dries things is a dryer. 

Words formed from the adjective dry: normally drier, driest, dryly! drily, 
dryness. 

Words formed from the adjective sly: slyer, slyest, slyly, slyness. 


no change before i 
We do not change -y to -i- before i (for example when we add -ing, -ism, 
-ish, -ise). 
try > trying Tory ^ Toryism | baby — babyish 
no change after a vowel 
We do not change -y to -i- after a vowel letter. 


buy — buying play > played 
enjoy — enjoyment grey — greyish 
Exceptions: 


say > said pay > paid lay — laid 
changing ie to y 
We change -ie to -y- before -ing. 

(but dye > dyeing) 
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spelling (7): doubling final consonants 


doubling before vowels 
We sometimes double the final consonant of a word before adding -ed, -er, 
-est, -ing, -able, -y (or any other ending that begins with a vowel). 
stop > stopped sit — sitting big — bigger 
Which consonants are doubled? 
We double the following letters: 


b: rub > rubbing n: win — winnable 
d: sad — sadder p: stop > stopped 

g big bigger r. prefer — preferred 
E travel — travelling t sit sitting 


m:slim > slimming 


We double final -s in gassing, gassed (but not usually in other words), final -z in 
quizzes, fezzes, and final -f in iffy (a colloquial word for ‘questionable’, 
‘uncertain’). 

Final w (in words like show, flow) is part of a vowel sound, and is not doubled. 


show — showing; flow — flowed (Nor showing, flowwed) 
only at the end of a word 


We only double consonants that come at the end of a word. Compare: 
hop — hopping BUT hope — hoping 
fat —^ fatter BUT late — later 
plan —^ planned BUT phone — phoned 


one consonant after one vowel letter 


We only double when the word ends in one consonant after one vowel letter. 
Compare: 

fat —^ fatter BUT fast — faster (NOT fastter) 

bet — betting BUT beat — beating (Not beatting) 


only stressed syllables 


We only double consonants in stressed syllables. We do not double in longer 
words that end in unstressed syllables. Compare: 

up'set — up'setting BUT ‘visit — ‘visiting 

be'gin —^ be’ginning BUT ‘open — ‘opening 

re'fer — referring BUT ‘offer ^ ‘offering 
Note the spelling of these words: 

‘gallop — ‘galloping — ‘galloped (Not gallepping, gallepped) 

de'velop — de'veloping — de'veloped (Nor developping, developped) 
exception: final / in unstressed syllables 
In British English, we double -/ at the end of a word after one vowel letter, in 
most cases, even in unstressed syllables. 

‘travel — ‘travelling 

‘equal — ‘equalled 
In American English, words like this are most often spelt with one I: traveling. 
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other exceptions 


Consonants are sometimes doubled at the end of final syllables that are 
pronounced with full vowels (e.g. /2e/), even when these do not carry the main 
stress. 

‘kidnap > ‘kidnapped 

‘handicap — ‘handicapped 

‘worship — ‘worshippers (AmE also 'worshipers) 

‘combat — ‘combating or ‘combatting 
Final -s is sometimes doubled in 'focus(s)ing and 'focus(s)ed 


final c 


Final -c changes to ck before -ed, -er, -ing etc. 
picnic — picnickers 
panic > panicking 
mimic > mimicked 

Why double? 


The reason for doubling is to show that a vowel is pronounced short. This is 
because, in the middle of a word, a stressed vowel letter before one consonant 
is usually pronounced as a long vowel or as a diphthong (double vowel). 
Compare: 


hoping /‘haupiy/ hopping /‘hopty/ 
later |'lexto(r)/ latter /zta(r)/ 
diner ['dame(r)/ dinner [l'dme(r)/ 


spelling (8): ch and tch, k and ck 


After one vowel, at the end of a word, we usually write -ck and -tch for the 
sounds /k/ and /tf/. 

back neck sick lock stuck 

catch fetch stitch botch hutch 


Exceptions: 
yak tic public (and many other words ending in -ic) 
rich which such much attach detach 


After a consonant or two vowels, we write -k and -ch. 
bank work talk march bench 
break book week peach coach 


spelling (9): ie and ei 


The sound /i:/ (as in believe) is often written ie, but not usually ei. However, 
we write e after c for this sound. English-speaking children learn a rhyme: 
‘i before e, except after c’. 

believe chief field grief piece shield 

ceiling deceive receive receipt 


Exceptions: seize, Neil, Keith. 
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spelling (10): spelling and pronunciation 


In many English words, the spelling is different from the pronunciation. This is 
mainly because our pronunciation has changed a good deal over the last few 
hundred years, while our spelling system has stayed more or less the same. 
Here is a list of some difficult common words with their pronunciations. 


usually two syllables, not three 
The letters in brackets are usually not pronounced. 


asp(i)rin ev(e)ry om(e)lette 
bus(i)ness ev(e)ning rest(au)rant 
choc(o)late marri(a)ge sev(e)ral 
diff(e)rent med(i)cine (AmE three syllables) 


usually three syllables, not four 


The letters in brackets are usually not pronounced. 
comf(or)table temp(e)rature 
int(e)resting us(u)ally 
secret(a)ry (AmE four syllables) veg(e)table 


silent letters 


The letters in brackets are not pronounced. 

e clim(b) com(b) dum(b) dou(b)t de(b)t 

mus(c)le 

han(d)kerchief | san(d)wich | We(d)nesday 

champa(g)ne forei(g)n  si(g)n 

bou(gh)t cau(gh)t ou(gh)t thou(gh)t borou(gh) 

dau(gh)ter hei(gh)t hi(gh)  li(gh)t mi(gh)t nei(gh)bour  ni(gh)t 

ri(gh)t strai(gh)t throu(gh) ti(gh)t  wei(gh) 

e w(h)at w(h)en  w(h)re  w(h)ether | w(h)ich w(h)ip w(h)y 
and similarly in other words beginning wha, whe or whi. (Some speakers 
use an unvoiced /w/ in these words.) 

e (h)onest (h)onour  (h)our 

e (k)nee  (k)nife (k)nob (k)nock  (k)now 
and similarly in other words beginning kn. 

e ca(m could  ha(Uf samon  shou(Üd  ta(Ük wa@k 
wou(Dd  autum(n)  hym(n) 

e (p)neumatic — (p)sychiatrist  (p)sychology  (p)sychotherapy 

(p)terodactyl and similarly in other words beginning pn, ps or pt. 

cu(p)board l'kAbed/ 

i(r)on (British pronunciation /aren/) 

i(s)aand  i(s)le 

cas(t)ee X Chris(t)ymas — fas(t)en — lis(t)en | of(t)en whis(t)le 

(Often can also be pronounced /"'pfton/.) 

e g(ularantee g(ujard guerrilla | g(u)ess guest g(u)ide g(u)ilt 
g(ujitar g(u)y 

e (w)rap (write (w)rong 

e (who  (w)hom  (w)hore (w)hose  (w)hole 


az jel 
any many Thames /temz/ > 
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ch = /k/ 

ache archaeology architect chaos character chemist 
Christmas mechanical Michael stomach 

ea = /e/ 

already bread breakfast dead death dreadful dreamt 
head health heavy instead lead (the metal) leant leather 
meant measure pleasant pleasure read (past) ready steady 
sweater threat tread weather 

ea = /e1/ 

break great steak 

gh = /f/ 

cough [kof] draught /dra:ft/ enough /!'naf/ laugh [la:t/ 
rough [raf] tough /taf/ 

o= [A] 

above brother colour come comfortable company cover 
done front glove government honey London love lovely 
Monday money month mother none nothing one onion 
other oven some son stomach  ton(ne) tongue once won 
wonder worry 

o = /u:/ 

lose prove to 

ou = JA] 

country couple cousin double enough rough tough trouble 
young 

u or ou- juj 

bull bullet bush butcher could cushion full pull push 
put should would 

words pronounced with /a1/ 

biology buy dial height idea iron microphone science 
society either (many British speakers) neither (many British speakers) 

other strange spellings 


area ['eorio/ friend /frend/ 
Australia /ps'treilia/ fruit [fru:t/ 
bicycle ['ba1sikl/ heard [ha:d/ 


biscuit ['biskit/ heart [ha:t/ 

blood [blad] juice [d3u:s/ 

brooch /braut$/ minute /‘mmut/ 

business ['byzn1is/ moustache [me'sta:f/ (AmE /‘masteJ/) 
busy ['bizi/ once [WAns/ 

clothes [klev6z/ one |WAn/ 

does {AAz/ theatre /‘B1ata(r)/ 
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doesn't ['dAz(o)nt/ two /tu:/ 
Edinburgh l'eàmbro/ woman /‘women/ 
Europe ['joerep/ women /‘wimin/ 
foreign /‘foren/ 

silent r 


In standard southern British English, r is not normally pronounced before a 
consonant or at the end of a word. 
hard [ha:d/ first /fs:st/ order ['2:de/ 
car [ka:/ four [fo:] more [mo:/ 
But r is pronounced at the end of a word if a vowel follows immediately. 
four islands /‘fo:r 'atlondz/ more eggs /'mo:r 'egz/ 


Note the pronunciation of iron, and of words ending in -ered and -re. 

iron /[a1en/ (AmE /'arren/) wondered |'wAnded/ 

centre /‘senta(r)/ bothered |'boóed/ 

theatre ['010to(r)/ 
We often add /r/ after words ending in the sound /e/ even when this is not 
written with r, if another vowel follows immediately. 

India and Africa /'Indier end 'eefriko/ 
In most varieties of American English, and in many regional British accents, 
r is pronounced whenever it is written. 


still, yet and already: time 


meanings 

Still, yet and already can all be used to talk about things which are going on, or 

expected, around the present. Briefly: 

— still is used to say that something is continuing and has not stopped 

— yet is used to talk about something that is expected 

— already is used to say that something has happened early, or earlier than it 
might have happened. 


still 
Still is used to say that something has, perhaps surprisingly, not finished. 
She's still asleep. Is it still raining? 


I've been thinking for hours, but I still can't decide. 
You're not still seeing that Jackson boy, are you? 
Still usually goes with the verb, in ‘mid-position’ (see 24). 


yet 
Not yet is used to say that something which is expected has not happened (but 
we think that it will). 
Is Sally here? ~ Not yet. 
The postman hasn't come yet. 
In questions, we use yet to ask whether something expected has happened. 


Is supper ready yet? Has the postman come yet? 
Yet usually goes at the end of a clause, but it can go immediately after not in a 
formal style. > 
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Don't eat the pears — they aren't ripe yet. 
The pears are not yet ripe. (more formal) 


already 


Already is used to say that something has happened earlier than expected, or 
earlier than it might have happened. 

When's Sally going to come? ~ She's already here. 

You must go to Scotland. ~ I've already been. 

Have you already finished? That was quick! 
Already usually goes with the verb, in 'mid-position' (see 24.) It can also go at 
the end of a clause, for emphasis. 

Are you here already? You must have run all the way. 
We do not usually put already before time expressions. 

When I was fourteen 1 already knew that 1 wanted to be a doctor. (NoT 

res) 
In 1970 Britain's car industry was already in serious trouble. (Not Already-in 
1979-...) 


still not or not yet? 


Still not looks back towards the past; not yet looks towards the future. 
Compare: 
— She still hasn't got a job. (Looking back: she hasn't had a job since 
Christmas, and this situation is continuing.) 
She hasn't got a job yet. (Looking forward: she hasn't got a job now, but 
we're hoping that she will get one.) 
- I still can't speak French, after all these years of study. 
I can't speak French yet, but I hope I will be able to soon. 


yet or already in questions 


Questions with already often suggest that something has happened. Compare: 
- Have you met Professor Hawkins yet? (= 1 don't know whether you've met 
him.) 
Have you already met Professor Hawkins? (= I think you've probably met 
him.) 
— Is my coat dry yet? 
Is my coat dry already? That was quick! 


tenses 


Various tenses are possible with all three words. In British English, perfect 
tenses are common with already and yet; Americans often prefer past tenses. 


Compare: 
- Have you called the garage yet? (BrE) — She's already left. (BrE) 
Did you call the garage yet? (AmE) She already left. (AmE) 


related to a past moment 


All three words can be related to a past moment instead of to the present. 
I went to see if she had woken up yet, but she was still asleep. This was 
embarrassing, because her friends had already arrived. 
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yet meaning 'still' 


Yet is normally used in questions and negative sentences. But it is sometimes 
used in affirmative sentences in a formal style to mean 'still'. 
We have yet to hear from the bank. (= We are still waiting to hear .. .) 


all ready 


All ready is not the same as already: it simply means the same as all + ready. 
Compare: 

When's Jane coming? ~ She's already arrived. 

Are you all ready? ~ No, Pete isn't. 


subjunctive 


What is the subjunctive? 


Some languages have special verb forms called 'subjunctive', which are used 
especially to talk about ‘unreal’ situations: things which are possible, desirable 
or imaginary. Older English had subjunctives, but in modern English they have 
mostly been replaced by uses of should, would and other modal verbs, by 
special uses of past tenses (see 426), and by ordinary verb forms. English only 
has a few subjunctive forms left: third-person singular present verbs without 
-(e)s, (e.g. she see, he have) and special forms of be (e.g. 1 be, he were). Except 
for I/ he/shelit were after if, they are not very common. 


that she see 


Ordinary verbs only have one subjunctive form: a third person singular present 
with no -(e)s (e.g. she see). It is sometimes used in that-clauses in a formal 
style, especially in American English, after words which express the idea that 
something is important or desirable (e.g. suggest, recommend, ask, insist, vital, 
essential, important, advice). The same forms are used in both present and 
past sentences. 

It is essential that every child have the same educational opportunities. 

It was important that James contact Arthur as soon as possible. 

Our advice is that the company invest in new equipment. 

The judge recommended that Simmons remain in prison for life. 
Do is not used in negative subjunctives. Note the word order. 

We felt it desirable that he not leave school before eighteen. 
With verbs that are not third-person singular, the forms are the same as 
ordinary present-tense verbs (but they may refer to the past). 

I recommended that you move to another office. 


be 


Be has special subjunctive forms: I be, you be etc. 
It is important that Helen be present when we sign the papers. 
The Director asked that he be allowed to advertise for more staff. 
I were and he/shelit were, used for example after if (see 258.4) and wish 
(see 630) in a formal style, are also subjunctives. 
If I were you I should stop smoking. 
I wish it were Saturday. > 
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fixed phrases 


Subjunctives are also used in certain fixed phrases. Examples: 
God save the Queen! Long live the King! 
God bless you. Heaven forbid. 
He's a sort of adopted uncle, as it were. (2 ... in a way.) 
Be that as it may ... (= Whether that is true or not .. .) 
If we have to pay £2,000, then so be it. (= We can't do anything to change it.) 


other structures 


Most subjunctive structures are formal and unusual in British English. In that- 
clauses, British people usually prefer should + infinitive (see 521), or ordinary 
present and past tenses. 
It is essential that every child should have the same educational 
opportunities. (or... that every child has ...) 
It was important that James should contact Arthur as soon as possible. (on 
... that James contacted ...) 


such 


word order 


Such is used with nouns and noun phrases. It comes before a/an. 
such people such interesting ideas 
such a decision (Nor a-such-decision) 


'of this/that kind' 


Such can mean ‘like this/that', ‘of this/that kind’. This is most common in a 
formal style, with abstract nouns. 

The committee wishes to raise fees. I would oppose such a decision. 

There are various forms of secret writing. Such systems are called ‘codes’. 
In an informal style, and with concrete nouns, we prefer like this/that or this/ 
that kind of. 

... Systems like this are called ... 

He's got an old Rolls-Royce. I'd like a car like that. (Nov Fd-like-steh-a-ear.) 
high degree 
Another use of such is to talk about a high degree of some quality. In this 
sense, such is common before adjective + noun. 

I'm sorry you had such a bad journey. 

{= You had a very bad journey, and I'm sorry.) 

It was a pleasure to meet such interesting people. 
Such is also possible with this meaning before a noun alone, when the noun 
has an emphatic descriptive meaning. 


I'm glad your concert was such a success. 
Why did she make such a fuss about the dates? 
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such and very, great etc 


Very, great and similar words are also used to talk about a high degree of some 
quality. The difference is that they give new information; such (- like this/that) 
normally refers to information that is already known. Compare: 
— I've had a very bad day. (giving information) 

Why did you have such a bad day? (The information is already known.) 
— The weather was very cold. 

I wasn't expecting such cold weather. 
— There was great confusion 

Why was there such confusion? 
However, in a very informal style such can also be used to mean ‘very’ or 
'great', especially in exclamations. 

She has such a marvellous voice! He's such an idiot! 


such ... that; such... as to 


Structures with very cannot be followed directly by that-clauses. Instead, we 
can use such... that. 

It was such a cold afternoon that we stopped playing. (NoT fttwas-a-very-cold 

s) 

There is also a structure with such followed by ... + as to + infinitive. This is 
formal and not very common. 

It was such a loud noise as to wake everybody in the house. 

(Less formal: ... such a loud noise that it woke ...) 


such as 
Such as is used to introduce examples. 

My doctor told me to avoid fatty foods such as bacon or hamburgers. 
such-and-such 


Note this informal expression. 
She's always telling you that she's met such-and-such a famous person. 
(=... one or other famous person.) 


For the difference between such and so, see 569. 


such and so 


such before (adjective +) noun 
We use such before a noun (with or without an adjective). 


They're such fools. (Not They're-so-fools.) 
It was such good milk that we couldn't stop drinking it. (NoT Jt-was-so-good 
milk-that-. . .) 
Such comes before a/an. 
She's such a baby. 
I've never met such a nice person. (NOT .. .-a-sueh/so-nice-person-) > 
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so before adjective, adverb etc 
We use so before an adjective alone (without a noun) or an adverb. 


She's so babyish. (Not She's-suteh-babyish.) 


The milk was so good that we couldn't stop drinking it. 
Why do you talk so slowly? 
We can also use so before much, many, few and little. 
We've got so much to do, and so little time. 
We use so much, not so, before comparatives. 
m glad you're feeling so much better. (NOT .. .-so-better-) 


For so beautiful a day etc, see 14. 
For more about the meaning and use of such, see 568. For more about so, see 538. 


suggest 


infinitive not used 


Suggest is not followed by object + infinitive. That-clauses and -ing structures 
are common. 
Her uncle suggested that she (should) get a job in a bank. 


Her uncle suggested getting a job in a bank. (Nor Her-unele-suggested-her-to 
get-a-job-in-a-bank.) 


indirect object not used 

Suggest is not normally followed by an indirect object without a preposition. 
Can you suggest a restaurant to us? (NOT Carryotcsuggestausarestaurant?) 

verb forms in that-clauses 

In that-clauses after suggest, various verb forms are possible when we suggest 

what people should do. 


Ordinary present and past tenses can be used. 
Her uncle suggests that she gets a job in a bank. 
He suggested that she got a job in a bank. 


Should + infinitive without fo is common. 
He suggests that she should get a job in a bank. 
He suggested that she should get a job in a bank. 


Subjunctives (see 567) are also used, especially in American English. 
He suggests that she get a job in a bank. 
He suggested that she get a job in a bank. 


direct suggestions 
In direct suggestions (‘I suggest ...’), should is not generally used. 


I suggest (that) you get ... (NoT I-suggest-that-you-should- get.) 
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suppose, supposing and what if 


Suppose, supposing and what if can all be used with present tenses to make 
suggestions about things that might happen. 

I haven't got a table cloth. ~ Suppose we use a sheet. 

Let's go swimming. ~ Supposing there are sharks. 

What if we invite your mother next weekend and go away the week after? 
A past tense makes the suggestion sound less definite. 

Daddy, can I watch TV? ~ Suppose you did your homework first. 

I'm going to climb up there. ~ No! supposing you slipped! 

What if I came tomorrow instead of this afternoon? 
In sentences about the past, past perfect tenses are used to talk about 
situations that did not occur. 

That was very clever, but supposing you had slipped? 


For more about past tenses with present or future meanings, see 426. 


supposed to 


Be supposed + infinitive is used to say what people have to do (or not do) 
according to the rules or the law, or about what is (not) expected to happen. 
Catholics are supposed to go to church on Sundays. 
We're supposed to pay the Council Tax at the beginning of the month. 
You're not supposed to park on double yellow lines. 
There is often a suggestion that things do not happen as planned or expected. 
This country is supposed to be a democracy. 
Lucy was supposed to come to lunch. What's happened? 
Cats are supposed to be afraid of dogs, but ours isn't. 
Questions with supposed to can suggest that there are problems. 
The train's already left. What are we supposed to do now? 
How am 1 supposed to finish all this work by ten o'clock? 
That's a lovely picture, but what's it supposed to be? 
Another use of supposed to is to say what is generally believed. 
He's supposed to be quite rich, you know. 
This stuff is supposed to kill flies. Let's try it. 
Note the pronunciation: /sa'peust to/, not /se'peuzd to/. 


surely 


not the same as certainly 


Surely does not usually mean the same as certainly. We use certainly when we 
simply tell people that something is true. We use surely mostly to ask for 
people's agreement: to persuade them that something must be true, or that 
there are good reasons for believing it. Compare: 
- House prices are certainly rising fast at the moment. (‘I know this is so.") 
House prices will surely stop rising soon. (‘I believe this must be so.’) 
— I certainly posted the letter on Monday. (‘I know.’) 
She's surely got the letter by now. (‘It seems very probable.') > 
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belief in spite of ... 


Surely can be used when we say that we think something is true in spite of 
reasons to believe the opposite, or in spite of suggestions to the contrary. 
These sentences are often like questions. 

I'm going to marry Sonia. ~ Surely she's married already? 

Surely that's Henry over there? I thought he was in Scotland. 

Is it tonight we're going out? ~ No, tomorrow, surely? 
With not, surely can express difficulty in believing something. 

Tim failed his exam. ~Oh, surely not? 

Surely you're not going out in that hat? 

You don't think I'm going to pay for you, surely? 


sympathetic 
Sympathetic usually means 'sharing somebody's feelings' or 'sorry for 
somebody who is in trouble’. 

I'm sympathetic towards the strikers. 

She's always very sympathetic when people feel ill. 
Sympathetic is a 'false friend' for speakers of certain languages. It does not 
usually mean the same as, for example, sympathique, sympathisch, sympatisk 
or simpático. 

The people in my class are all very nice / pleasant / easy to get on with. 

(NOT .. .-are-ait-very-sympathetie-) 


taboo words and swearwords 


introduction 


Many languages have words which are considered dangerous, holy, magic or 
shocking, and which are only used in certain situations or by certain people. 
For instance, in some African tribes the names of dead chiefs must not be said; 
in many cultures, words associated with religious beliefs are used only on 
religious occasions, or only by priests. Words of this kind can be called ‘taboo 
words’. 

English has three main groups of taboo words and expressions: 


A number of words connected with the Christian religion (e.g. the names 
Christ, God) are considered holy by some people. These people prefer to use 
such words only in formal and respectful contexts, and they may be upset or 
shocked by their ‘careless’ use. 


Certain words relating to sexual activity and the associated parts of the body 
(e.g. fuck, balls) are regarded as shocking by many people. Thirty or forty years 
ago some of these words could not be printed or broadcast, and they are still 
comparatively unusual in public speech and writing. In polite or formal 
language these words are generally avoided, or replaced by other words and 
expressions (e.g. make love or have sexual intercourse, testicles). 
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Some words referring to the elimination of bodily wastes (what one does in the 
lavatory), and the associated parts of the body, are also regarded as 'dirty' or 
shocking (e.g. piss, shit). They are often replaced by more ‘polite’ words and 
expressions with the same meaning (e.g. urinate, defecate) or by substitutes 
(e.g. go to the lavatory, wash one's hands). 

Because taboo words are shocking, they are common in situations where 
people want to express powerful emotions by using 'strong' language. This is 
called 'swearing'. When people swear, taboo words usually change their 
meanings completely. For example, fuck off and piss off have nothing to do 
with sex or urinating — they are simply violently rude ways of saying 'go away'. 
The strength of the original taboo word is borrowed for a different purpose. 

Linguistic taboos in English-speaking countries are less strong than they 
used to be. Most taboo words and swearwords shock less than they did, say, 
twenty years ago. And increasingly, people are using informal taboo words 
which are felt to be amusingly ‘naughty’ rather than shocking, such as bonk or 
shag instead of fuck, or willy instead of prick (- penis). 

None the less, students should be very careful about using taboo words and 
swearwords. There are two reasons for this. First of all, it is not easy to know 
the exact strength of these expressions in a foreign language, or to know what 
kind of people are shocked by them, and in what circumstances. One may 
easily say something that is meant as a joke, but which seriously upsets the 
people one is talking to. And secondly, using this sort of language generally 
indicates membership of a group: one most often swears in the company of 
people one knows well, who belong to one's own social circle, age group etc. 
(Children usually avoid swearing in front of aduits so as not to annoy or shock 
them, and adults avoid swearing in front of children for similar reasons.) So a 
foreigner who uses swearwords may give the impression of claiming 
membership of a group that he or she does not belong to. 


taboo words 


The following are some of the most common English taboo words, with 
explanations of their literal meanings where necessary. Their approximate 
‘strength’ is shown by stars: one-star words like hell, damn or blast (which are 
scarcely taboo in modern English) will not upset many people, while a three- 
or four-star word may be very shocking if it is used in the wrong situation. 
Note, however, that individual reactions to particular words (and to swearing 
in general) vary enormously, and that attitudes are changing rapidly (and 
generally becoming more tolerant of this kind of language). So people of 
different ages and backgrounds are likely to disagree a good deal about the 
strength of the words listed. 

The words associated with religion are not considered shocking when used 
with their literal meaning, and the stars show their strength when used as 
swearwords. The strength of the other words is mostly the same whether they 
are used literally or for swearing. » 
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damn * 
blast * (BrE) 


hell * 
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meaning 

condemn to hell (rare in literal sense; mainly used 
as swearword) 

strike with divine punishment (rare in literal sense; 
mainly used as swearword) 


(Damn, blast and hell have lost most of their strength, and are scarcely 
regarded as swearwords by most people in modern English.) 


God * 
Jesus ** 
Christ ** 


Parts of the body 
taboo word 

arse Pe Se 

(AmE ass **) 
arsehole *** 
(AmE asshole **) 
balls exe 

bollocks *** (BrE) 
cock *** 

dick*** 

prick Midi 

tits *** 

cunt [£z 2 

twat LE E 


Sexual activity 
taboo word 


(AmE jerk off ***) 
bugger *** (BrE) 


come ** 
sod ** (BrE) 


bitch *** 
whore ** 
bastard ** 


Lavatory 
taboo word 
piss *** 
shit *** 
crap ** 

fart ** 


meaning 
bottom, buttocks, anus 


anus 


testicles 

testicles 

penis 

penis 

penis 

breasts 

woman's sex organs 
woman's sex organs (rare) 


meaning 
have sex (with) 
masturbate (have sex with oneself) 


have anal intercourse with a person or animal; 
person who does so (rare in literal sense) 
reach a sexual climax (orgasm) 

homosexual (abbreviation of sodomite; rare in 
literal sense) 

female dog; earlier used for 'immoral' woman 
prostitute 

child of unmarried parents 


meaning 

urine; urinate 

excrement; defecate 

excrement; defecate 

let digestive gas out from the anus 
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3 swearwords 


All of the words listed above, and a few others, are used in swearing. The 
meaning of a swearword is always different from its literal (taboo) meaning 
(see introduction above). Compare: 
What are you doing fucking in my bed? 
(= Why are you making love in my bed? - literal meaning of fucking) 
What are you fucking doing in my bed? 
(= Why the hell are you in my bed? — fucking used as a swearword) 
The meaning of a swearword can also change with its grammatical form. For 
instance, piss off is an aggressive way of saying go away, pissed is British slang 
for drunk; pissed off is British slang for fed up. Many swearwords are 
grammatically very flexible. Fucking, for example, can act both as an adjective 
(e.g. fucking idiot) and as an intensifying adverb (e.g. fucking good, fucking 
soon, it's fucking raining, fucking well shut up). It is even sometimes put into 
the middle of another word (abso-fucking-lutely). Swearwords are the only 
words in the language that have this grammatical range. 
The following list shows some of the most common expressions used in 
swearing; they are grouped according to meaning. 


a  exclamation of annoyance 


Damn (it)! (My) God! Bugger (it)! (BrE) 
Blast (it)! (BrE) Jesus! Sod (it)! (BrE) 
God damn it! Christ! Shit! 

God damn! (especially AmE) Jesus Christ! Fuck (it)! 

Hell! 


Examples of use: 
Damn it! Can't you hurry up? 
Christ! It's raining again! 


Oh, fuck! I've lost the address! 
b exclamation of surprise 
(My) God! Well, I'll be damned! 
Jesus! Son of a bitch! (especially AmE) 
Christ! Damn me! 
Jesus Christl Bugger! Fuck me! (BrE) 
God damn! (especially AmE) Well, I'm damned! buggered! (BrE) 
Examples of use: 
My God! Look at that! 


Well, I'm damned! What are you doing here? 
Bugger me! There's Mrs Smith. I thought she was on holiday. 
c Surprised question 
Who! What! Why etc the hell ...? (AmE also ... in hell ...?) 
Who! What! Why etc the fuck ...? 


Examples of use: 
What the hell do you think you're doing? 
Where the fuck are the car keys? > 
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insult (noun) 


Note that these nouns generally have no real meaning. They simply express a 
strong emotion such as hatred, anger, envy or contempt. 


bastard shit bitch (applied to women) —— k 
fart sod (BrE) son of a bitch (AmE) P ein yrs 
prick bugger (BrE) arsehole (AmE asshole) dickhead (= idiot) 
fucker wanker (BrE) motherfucker (AME) 
cunt twat (= idiot) cocksucker (AmE) 
Examples of use: 

You bastard! Lucky sod! 

Stupid old fart! She's such a bitch! 

He's a real prick! That guy's a real assholel 

Stupid fucker! Stupid twat! 
insult (imperative verb + object) 
Damn... Blast ...! (BrE) Sod ...! (BrE) 
Bugger ...! (BrE) Fuck ...! Screw ...! 


Examples of use: 
Damn that child! Fuck you! Screw the government! 
insulting request to go away 
Fuck off! Bugger off! (BrE) 
Piss off Sod off! (BrE) 
Examples of use: 
Can I have a word with you? ~ Fuck off 
if Andy comes asking for money, tell him to piss off. 
expression of unconcern (= 't don't care’) 
I don't/couldn't give a damn/shit/fuck; ... a bugger (BrE). 


Examples of use: 
They can come and arrest me if they want to. I don't give a fuck. 
Mary's very angry with you. ~I don't give a bugger. 


violent refusal/rejection/defiance 


(I'll be) damned/fucked if I will! Balls to ...! (BrE) 

... buggered if I will! (BrE) Bollocks! (BrE) 

Stuff it (up your arse/ass) Kiss my arse/ass! 

Get stuffed! (BrE) Suck my cock! 

Balls! Why don't you take a flying fuck? 


Examples of use: 
Mr Parsons wants you to clean out the lavatories. ~ Fucked if I will! 
Management are offering another £8 a week. ~ They can stuff it. 
Give me a kiss.~ Get stuffed! 
You're afraid to fight. ~ Balls! 
Balls to the lot of you! I'm going home. 
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i intensifying adjective/adverb (used to emphasise an emotion) 


damn(ed) sodding (BrE) 
bloody (BrE) fucking 
goddam (AmE) 


Bloody has no literal taboo equivalent in modern English. 
Examples of use: 


That car's going damn(ed) fast. She's a fucking marvellous singer. 
Where's the bloody switch? Put the fucking cat out! 
It's bloody raining again. 
When these words are used before verbs, the word well is often added in 
British English. 


I damn well hope you never come back. 
I'm not fucking well paying this time. 
It's bloody well raining again. 


j miscellaneous 


Fuck (up), screw (up) and bugger (up) (BrE) can mean ‘ruin’, ‘spoil’ 
or 'destroy'. 
Somebody's fucked up the TV. 
You've buggered my watch. 
Fucked and buggered can mean 'exhausted' (BrE). 
Want another game of tennis? ~ No, I'm fucked. 
Screw (especially AmE) can mean 'cheat'. 
Don't buy a car from that garage — they'll screw you. 
Cock up (BrE), balls up (BrE), fuck up and screw up can be used as verbs or 
nouns to refer to mistakes of organisation. (When used as nouns, they are 
often written with hyphens.) 
That bloody secretary's cocked up my travel arrangements. 
Sorry you didn't get your invitation — Mary made a balls-up. 
The conference was a complete fuck-up. 
Well, we really screwed up this time, didn't we? 
Balls (BrE), bullshit (AmE), cock and crap are used to mean 'nonsense'. 
What's his new book like? ~A load of balls. 
Don't talk crap! 
In American English, shit can mean ‘lies’ or ‘nothing’. 
Janie's getting married. ~ No shit? 
He don't know his ass from a hole in the ground. He don't know shit. 
Bugger/fuck! damn!sod all are used in British English to mean ‘nothing’. 
There's fuck all in the fridge. We'll have to eat out. 
In British English, pissed means 'drunk' and pissed off means 'fed up'. 
Steve was pissed out of his mind again last night. 
I'm getting pissed off with London. 
In American English, pissed is ‘annoyed’, ‘angry’. 
I'm pissed at him because of what he's been saying about me. 
A sod of a... means ‘a very bad...’ 
It was a sod of an exam. It's a sod of a place to get to. 


For information about slang, see 533. 
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576 take: time 


We can use take to say how much time we need to do something. Five 
structures are common 


1 The person is the subject: 


person + take + time + infinitive 


I took three hours to get home last night. 
She takes all day to get out of the bathroom. 
They took two hours to unload the ferry. 


2 The activity is the subject: 


activity + take (+ person) + time 


The journey took me three hours. 
Gardening takes a lot of time. 
Unloading the ferry took them two hours. 


3 The object of the activity is the subject: 


object of activity + take (+ person) + infinitive 
The ferry took them two hours to unload. 
This house will take all week to clean. 
4 Preparatory it is the subject: 


It + take (+ person) + time + infinitive 
It took me three hours to get home last night. 
It takes ages to do the shopping. 
5 Before/untif is used: 


It + take (+ person) + time + before/until. 


It took us six weeks beforeluntil we got the house clean. 
It took a long time before/until she felt comfortable in her new school. 


577 taste 
1 link verb 


Taste can be used as a 'link verb' (see 328), followed by an adjective or noun, to 
say how something tastes. Progressive forms are not used. 

This tastes nice. What's in it? (NoT ... reely-) 

The wine tastes funny. (NOT . . .-is-tasting-funny-. . .) 
Before a noun, taste of and taste like are used. 

The fish soup tasted mostly of garlic. 

Her lips tasted like wild strawberries. 
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2 transitive verb: 'perceive' 


Taste can be used with an object, to say what we perceive with our sense of 
taste. Progressive forms are not used. We often use can taste (see 125). 
I can taste onion and mint in the sauce. (Nov I-am-tasting-. . .) 


3 transitive verb: 'investigate' 


Another transitive use is to say that we are using our sense of taste to find out 
something. Progressive forms can be used. 
Stop eating the cake.~ I’m just tasting it to see if it's OK. 


578 telephoning 


1 answering a phone 


People answering a private phone either say 'Hello' or give their name. People 
answering a business phone most often give their name. 
‘Hello’. ‘Albert Packard.’ 


2 asking for a person 
Could I speak to Jane Horrabin? (AmE also Could I speak with ...?) 


3 saying who you are 
Hello, this is Corinne. (NOT USUALLY . . .-Frn-Corinne) 
Could I speak to Jane Horrabin? ~ Speaking. on This is Jane Horrabin 
(speaking). 


4 asking who somebody is 


Who is that? (AmE Who is this | Who's there?) 
Who am 1 speaking to? Who is that speaking? 


5 asking for a number 


Can/Could I have extension two oh four six? 
What's the (dialling) code for Bristol? (AmE ... area code .. .?) 
How do I get an outside line? 


6 if you want the other person to pay for the call 


I'd like to make a reversed (on transferred) charge call to Bristol 437878. 
(AmE I'd like to make a collect call...) 


7 if somebody is not there 


I'm afraid she's not in at the moment. 

Can I take a message? 

Can I leave a message? 

Please leave your message after the tone. 

I'll ring/call again later. (AmE I'll call . . .) 

Could you ask her to ring/call me back? 

Could you ask her to ring/call me atfon Ardington 637022? 

Could you just tell her Jake called? » 
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asking people to wait 
Just a moment. Hold the line, please. 
Hold on a moment, please. Hang on. (informal) 
things a switchboard operator may say 


One moment, please. (The number's) ringing for you. 
(I'm) trying to connect you. (I'm) putting you through now. 
I'm afraid the numberl/line is engaged (BrE) / busy (AmE). Will you hold? 
I'm afraid there's no reply from this number / from her extension. 


wrong number 


I think you've got the wrong number. 
I'm sorry. I've got the wrong number. 


problems 

Could you speak louder? It's a bad line (BrE)/ bad connection. 
You're breaking up. 
I'll call again. I was/got cut off. 


I rang/called you earlier but I couldn't get through. 


telling the time 


saying what time it is 
There are two common ways of saying what time it is. 


8.05 eight (oh) five on five past eight 

8.10 eight ten on ten past eight 

8.15 eight fifteen or a quarter past eight 

8.25 eight twenty-five on twenty-five past eight 
8.30 eight thirty on half past eight 

8.35 eight thirty-five on twenty-five to nine 
8.45 eight forty-five or a quarter to nine 

8.50 eight fifty or ten to nine 

9.00 nine o'clock 


Americans prefer to write a colon between the hours and the minutes: 8:50. 
Peopie generally prefer to say minutes past/to for times between the five- 
minute divisions. 

seven minutes past eight (More natural than seven past eight) 

three minutes to nine (More natural than three to nine) 
The expression o'clock is only used at the hour. Compare: 

Wake me at seven (o'clock). 

Wake me at ten past seven. (NOT . ..-tern-past-seven-o'elock:) 
Past is often dropped from half past in informal speech. 

OK, see you at half two. (=... half past two.) 
In American English after is often used instead of past (e.g. ten after six); but 
Americans do not say half after. And in American English of, before and till are 
possible instead of to (e.g. twenty-five of three). 
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asking what time it is 


Common ways of asking about time are: 
What time is it? Have you got the time? (informal) 
What's the time? Could you tell me the time? (more formal) 
What time do you make it? (or What do you make the time?) 
(BrE, meaning ‘What time is it by your watch?) 


the twenty-four hour clock 


The twenty-four hour clock is used mainly in timetables, programmes and 
official announcements. In ordinary speech, people usually use the twelve- 
hour clock. Compare: 
— Last check-in time is 20.15. 

We have to check in by a quarter past eight in the evening. 
— The next train from platform 5 is the 17.53 departure for Carlisle. 

What time does the next train leave? ~ Five fifty-three. 
— The meeting will begin at fourteen hundred. 

We're meeting at two o'clock. 
If necessary, times can be distinguished by using in the morning/afternoon! 
evening. In a more formal style, we can use am (= Latin ante meridiem — 
‘before midday’) and pm (= post meridiem - ‘after midday’). 

09.00 = nine o'clock in the morning (or nine am) 

21.00 = nine o'clock in the evening (or nine pm) 


tense simplification in subordinate clauses 


reasons for tense simplification 


If the main verb of a sentence makes it clear what kind of time the speaker is 
talking about, it is not always necessary for the same time to be indicated 
again in subordinate clauses. Compare: 
— This discovery means that we will spend less on food. 
This discovery will mean that we spend less on food. 
— It is unlikely that he will win. 
I will pray that he wins. 
Verbs in subordinate clauses are often simpler in form than verbs in main 
clauses ~ for example present instead of future, simple past instead of would + 
infinitive, simple past instead of past perfect. 
You'll find Coca-Cola wherever you go. (NOT .. .4Aeherever-yott-will-go:) 
He would never do anything that went against his conscience. 
(More natural than ... that would go against his conscience.) 
I hadn't understood what she said. 
(More natural than ... what she had said.) 


present instead of future: /'ll write when I have time 


Present tenses are often used instead of will + infinitive to refer to the future in 

subordinate clauses. This happens not only after conjunctions of time like 

when, until, after, before, as soon as, but in most other subordinate clauses - 
» 
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for instance after if, whether and on condition that, after question words and 
relatives, and in indirect speech. 

I'll write to her when I have time. (Not ...Aehen-Hwill-have-dtime:) 

I'll think of you when I'm lying on the beach next week. (NOT . . .when-Fwill 

be-tying-. . .) 

Will you stay here until the plane takes off? 

It will be interesting to see whether he recognises you. 

I'll have a good time whether I win or lose. 

I'll lend it to you on condition that you bring it back tomorrow. 

I'll go where you go. 

He says he'll give five pounds to anybody who finds his pen. 

One day the government will really ask people what they want. 

If she asks what I'm doing in her flat, I'll say I'm checking the gas. 

I think you'll find the wind slows you down a bit. 
This can happen even if the main verb is not future in form, provided it refers 
to the future. 

Phone me when you arrive. 

Make sure you come back soon. 

You can tell who you like next week, but not until then. 
In comparisons with as and than, present and future verbs are both possible. 

She'll be on the same train as we are/will tomorrow. 

We'll get there sooner than you do/will. 


present perfect: ... when l've finished 


The present perfect is used instead of the future perfect, to express the idea of 
completion. 
I'll phone you when I've finished. (Nort . . when wilt have finished: 
At the end of the year there will be an exam on everything you've studied. 
(NOT .. .-everything-you-will-have-studied:) 


future in subordinate clauses: ... where she will be 


A future verb is necessary for future reference in a subordinate clause if the 
main verb does not refer to the future (or to the same time in the future). 
I don't know where she will be tomorrow. 
I'm sure I won't understand a word of the lecture. 
I'll hide it somewhere where he'll never find it. (two different future times) 
If she rings, I'll tell her that I'll ring back later. (two different future times) 


For future verbs in if-clauses (e.g. I'll give you £100 if it will help you to go on holiday), see 260. 


in case, | hope, | bet, it doesn't matter etc 


A present tense is normally used with a future meaning after in case even if the 
main verb is present or past. For details, see 271. 

I've got my tennis things in case we have time for a game tomorrow. 
In an informal style, present verbs are often used with future meanings after 
I hope (see 250) and J bet (see 103). 

I hope you sleep well. 

I bet he gets married before the end of the year. 
Present tenses are also used with future reference after it doesn't matter, I don't 
care, I don't mind, it's not important and similar expressions. 
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It doesn't matter where we go on holiday. 
I don't care what we have for dinner if I don't have to cook it. 


6 past instead of would... 


Would, like will, is avoided in subordinate clauses; instead, we generally use 
past verbs. This happens in if-clauses (see 258), and also after most other 
conjunctions. 
If I had lots of money, I would give some to anybody who asked for it. 
(NoT If-I-wottld-have-. . -whe-world-askforit) 


Would you follow me wherever I went? (NOT .. .3wherever-I-would-go?) 
In a perfect world, you would be able to say exactly what you thought. 


(NOT .. .what-yeu-would-think.) 
I would always try to help anybody who was in trouble, whether I knew them 
or not. 


For past tenses after It’s time, see 306; for past tenses after I'd rather, see 491; for past tenses after 
I wish, see 630. 


7 simplification of perfect and progressive verbs 


Simple past verb forms are used quite often in subordinate clauses instead of 
present perfect and past perfect tenses, if the meaning is clear. 
It’s been a good time while it(’s) lasted. 
I've usually liked the people I've) worked with. 
For thirty years, he had done no more than he (had) needed to. 
He probably crashed because he had gone to sleep while he was driving. 
(More natural than ... while he had been driving.) 
Progressives are often replaced by simple forms in subordinate clauses. 
He's working. But at the same time as he works, he's exercising. 
(oR... at the same time as he's working .. .) 


8 exceptions 


These rules do not usually apply to clauses beginning because, although, since 
or as (meaning ‘because’), or to non-identifying relative clauses (see 495). 

I won't mind the heat on holiday because I won't move about much. 

I'll come to the opera with you, although I probably won't enjoy it. 

You'll work with Mr Harris, who will explain everything to you. 


For tenses in indirect speech, see 275. 


581 than and as 
as subjects, objects and complements 


1 subjects: more than is necessary; as happened 
Than and as can replace subjects in clauses (rather like relative pronouns). 


He worries more than is necessary. (NOT . . .-more-than-it/'what-is-necessary.) 

There were a lot of people at the exhibition - more than came last year. 

(NOT .. .-7tere-than-they-eame-ast-year-) 

The train might be late, as happened yesterday. (NOT .. .-as-it-happened 
yesterday.) > 
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We've got food for as many people as want it. (NOT .. .-as-they-want-it.) 
Common expressions with as in place of a subject: as follows; as was expected; 
as was agreed, as is well known. 

I have prepared a new plan, as follows. (NoT . . .-as-it.follows.) 

They lost money, as was expected. (NOT . , -a5-it-was-expeeted.) 

I am sending you the bill, as was agreed. (NOT . Laat sect 

As is well known, smoking is dangerous. (NoT As-it-is-well-known-.. 


objects and complements: as I did last year 


Than and as can also act as objects and complements. 
They sent more vegetables than I had ordered. (Not .. .-than--had- 
erdered-them.) 
Don't lose your passport, as I did last year. (NOT .. .-as-I-did-itHast-year-) 
She was more frightened than I was. (NoT .. .-than-I-wasit) 
You're as tired as I am. (NOT .. .-as-T-am-it) 
Some English dialects use what after as and than in these cases. 
They sent more paper than what I had ordered. (non-standard) 
You're as tired as what I am. (non-standard) 


thankful and grateful 


Grateful is the normal word for people's reactions to kindness, favours etc. 
I'm very grateful for all your help. (Nor £m-very-thankful-. . .) 
She wasn't a bit grateful to me for repairing her car. 
Thankful is used especially for feelings of relief at having avoided a danger, or 
at having come through an unpleasant experience. 
I'm thankful that we got home before the storm started. 
We feel very thankful that she didn't marry him after all. 
Well, I’m thankful that's over. 


that-clauses 


that as a connector 


That is a conjunction with little real meaning. It is simply a connector - it 
shows that a clause forms part of a larger sentence. Compare: 
I understood. He was innocent. (two separate sentences) 
I understood that he was innocent. (The clause he was innocent has become 
the object of the verb in the larger sentence.) 


that-clauses in sentences 


A that-clause can be the subject of a sentence. 
That she should forget me so quickly was rather a shock. 
It can be a complement after be. 
The main thing is that you're happy. 
Many verbs can have that-clauses as objects. 
We knew that the next day would be difficult. 
I regretted that I was not going to be at the meeting. 
And many nouns and adjectives can be followed by that-clauses. 
I admire your belief that you are always right. 
The Minister is anxious that nothing should get into the papers. 
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the fact that ... 


It is unusual for that-clauses to stand alone as subjects. They are more often 
introduced by the expression the fact. 
The fact that she was foreign made it difficult for her to get a job. 
(NoT That-she-was-foreign-made-it-diffieult-. . .) 
The fact that Simon had disappeared didn't seem to worry anybody. 
(More natural than That Simon had disappeared didn't ...) 
The fact also introduces that-clauses after prepositions (that-clauses cannot 
follow prepositions directly). 
The judge paid no attention to the fact that she had just lost her husband. 
(NOT .. .-paid-no-attention-to-that-she-had- just-. . .) 
He held her completely responsible for the fact that she took food without 
paying for it. (NOT .. .-responsible-for-that-she-took-. . .) 
In spite of the fact that she had three small EUM he sent her to prison for 


six months. (NoT Ir-spite-of-that-she-had-. . . 


For cases when prepositions are dropped before that-clauses, see 453. 


preparatory it 
It is often used as a preparatory subject or object for a that-clause 
(see 446-447). 
It surprised me that he was still in bed. 
(More natural than That he was still in bed surprised me.) 
She made it clear that she was not interested. (Nor She-made-that-she-was 
not-interested-elear.) 


For reasons why that-clauses are often moved to the ends of sentences, see 512. 


that-clauses after verbs, nouns and adjectives 


Some verbs, nouns or adjectives can be followed by that-clauses; some cannot. 
Compare: 
— I hope that you'll have a wonderful time. 

I want you to have a wonderful time. (NoT Hwant-that-youwll-have-. . .) 
— I understood his wish that we should be there. 

I understood the importance of our being there. (NoT . . .-the-importance-that 

we-should-be-there-) 

- It's essential that you visit the art museum. 

It's worth your visiting the art museum. (NoT ££s-worth-that-yott-visit-. .. 
Unfortunately there is no easy way to decide which nouns, verbs or AS m 
can be followed by that-clauses. It is best to check in a good dictionary. 


verbs in that-clauses 


In some kinds of that-clause, should + infinitive or subjunctives are often used 
instead of ordinary verb forms. For details, see 521, 567. 
I insisted that she should see the doctor at once. (or... that she see...) p 
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compound conjunctions 


Some conjunctions are made up of two or more words, including that. 
Common examples: so that, in order that, provided that, providing that, seeing 
that, given that, now that. 

I got here early so that we could have a few minutes alone together. 

I'll come with you providing that Bill doesn't mind. 

OK, I'll help you, seeing that you asked so nicely. 

Given that Monday is a holiday, we could go to Scotland for the weekend. 

Now that the kids are at school, the house seems very quiet. 


For that-clauses after reporting verbs (‘indirect speech’), see 274-275. 
For the relative pronoun that, see 494. 


that: omission 


We can often leave out the conjunction that, especially in an informal style. 


indirect speech: He said (that) ... 


That can be left out informally after many common reporting verbs. 
James said (that) he was feeling better. 
I thought (that) you were in Ireland. 
The waiter suggested (that) we should go home. 
That cannot be dropped after certain verbs, especially intransitive verbs - e.g. 
reply, email, shout. 
James replied that he was feeling better. (Not James-replied-he-was-. . .) 
She shouted that she was busy. (Nor She-shouted-she-was-busy.) 


For sentences like Who do you think is outside? see 486. 


after adjectives: I’m glad you're all right 


We can leave out that in clauses after some common adjectives. 
I'm glad (that) you're all right. 
It's funny (that) he hasn't written. We were surprised (that) she came. 


not dropped after nouns 


That is not usually dropped after nouns. 
I did not believe his claim that he was ill. (More natural than . . . his claim he 
was ill.) 
He disagreed with Copernicus’ view that the earth went round the sun. 
(NOT ...-Copernieus—view-the-earth-went-. . .) 


conjunctions 


That can be left out in an informal style in some common two-word 
conjunctions, such as so that, such ... that, now that, providing that, provided 
that, supposing that, considering that, assuming that. 

Come in quietly so (that) she doesn’t hear you. 

I was having such a nice time (that) I didn’t want to leave. 

The garden looks nice now (that) we've got some flowers out. 

You can borrow it provided (that) you bring it back tomorrow. 

Assuming (that) nobody gets lost, we'll all meet again here at six o'clock. 
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relative structures 


We can usually leave out the relative pronoun that when it is the object in a 
relative clause (see 495). 

Look! There are the people (that) we met in Brighton. 

Do it the way (that) I showed you. 


the matter (with) 


We use the matter (with) after something, anything, nothing and what. It 
means 'wrong (with)'. 

Something's the matter with my foot. 

Is anything the matter? 

Nothing's the matter with the car — you're just a bad driver. 

What's the matter with Frank today? 
There is often used as a ‘preparatory subject’ (see 587). 

There's something the matter with the TV. 

Is there anything the matter? 


For no matter what etc, see 378 


there 


The spelling there is used for two words with completely different 
pronunciations and uses. 


adverb of place 


There (pronounced /dea(r)/) is an adverb meaning ‘in that place’. 
What's that green thing over there? 
There's the book I was looking for. 


For the difference between here and there, see 245. 


introductory subject 
There (most often pronounced /Óe(r)/) is used as an introductory subject in 


sentences beginning there is, there are, there might be etc. For details, see 587. 
There's a book under the piano. 


there is 


use 


In sentences which say that something exists (or does not exist) somewhere, 

we usually use there as a kind of preparatory subject, and put the real subject 

after the verb. Note the pronunciation of there: usually /6a(r)/, not /Sea(r)/. 
There's a hole in my tights. (More natural than A hole is in my tights.) 
There's ice on the lake. (More natural than Ice is on the lake.) 

It cannot be used in this way. 


There is a lot of noise in the street. (NOT It-is-a-lot-of noise-in-the-street.) 


There are is used with plural subjects. > 
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I don't know how many people there are in the waiting room. (NOT . . .-hotw 


However, there's can begin sentences with plural subjects in informal speech. 
There's two policemen at the door, Dad. 
There's some grapes in the fridge, if you're still hungry. 


indefinite subjects 


We use there in this way particularly with subjects that have indefinite articles, 
no article, or indefinite determiners like some, any, no; and with indefinite 
pronouns like somebody, nothing. 

There are some people outside. 


There were no footsteps to be seen. Is there anybody at home? 

There was dancing in the streets. There's something worrying me. 
Note the use of wrong and the matter (see 585). 

There's something wrong. Is there anything the matter? 


Note also the structures with sense, point, use (see 57) and need. 
There's no sense in making him angry. 
Is there any point in talking about it again? 
Do you think there’s any use trying to explain? 
There's no need to hurry — we've got plenty of time. 


all tenses 


There can be used in this way with all tenses of be. 
Once upon a time there were three wicked brothers. 
There has never been anybody like you. 

There will be snow on high ground. 

And there can be used in question tags (see 488.4). 

There'll be enough for everybody, won't there? 


structures with auxiliary be 


There can also be used in structures where be is a progressive or passive 
auxiliary. Note the word order. 
There was a girl water-skiing on the lake. (= A girl was water-skiing . . .) 
(Not There-awas-water-skiing-a-girl-. . .) 
There have been more Americans killed in road accidents than in all the 
wars since 1900. (= More Americans have been killed . . .) 
(Nort -Fhere-have-been-killed-more-Americans. . .) 
There'll be somebody meeting you at the airport. 


more complex structures 


There can be used with modal verb + be, and with some other verbs (e.g. seem, 
appear, happen, tend) before to be. 

There might be drinks if you wait for a bit. 

There must be somebody at home - ring again. 

If the police hadn't closed the road there could have been a bad accident. 

There seem to be some problems. (Not Fhere-seems-te-be-. . .) 

Couid you be quiet? There happens to be a lecture going on. 

There tends to be jealousy when a new little brother or sister comes along. 
Note also the structure there is certain/sure/likely/ bound to be. 
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There is sure to be trouble when she gets his letter. 
Do you think there's likely to be snow? 
Infinitives (there to be) and -ing forms (there being) are also used. 
I don't want there to be any more trouble. 
What's the chance of there being an election this year? 


other verbs 


In a formal or literary style, some other verbs can be used with there besides 
be. These are mostly verbs which refer to states or arrivals. 

In a small town in Germany there once lived a poor shoemaker. 

There remains nothing more to be done. 

Suddenly there entered a strange figure dressed all in black. 

There followed an uncomfortable silence. 


definite subjects 


There is not normally used in a sentence with a definite subject (e.g. a noun 
with a definite article, or a proper name). 
The door was open. (NoT There-was-the-door-open.) 
James was at the party. (NOT 
One exception to this is when we simply name people or things, i in order to 
draw attention to a possible solution to a problem. 
Who could we ask? ~ Well, there's James, or Miranda, or Ann, or Sue, ... 
Where can he sleep? ~ Well, there's always the attic. 
Another apparent exception is in stories that begin There was this ..., when 
this has an indefinite sense. 
There was this man, see, and he couldn't get up in the mornings. So he ... 


think 


‘have an opinion’: not progressive 
When think is used for opinions, progressive forms are unusual. 


I don't think much of his latest book. (Nor Fm-notthinking much. . . 
Who do you think will win the election? (NoT eee .?) 


other meanings: progressive possible 


When think has other meanings (e.g. consider or plan) progressives are 
possible. 
You're looking worried. What are you thinking about? (NoT . . .-What-do-you 
think-about?) 


m thinking of changing my job. 
-ing forms 
After think, -ing forms can be used, but infinitives are not usually possible 


unless there is an object (see paragraph 4 below). 


She's thinking of going to university next year. (NoT She's-thinking-to-go-. . .) 
However, think + infinitive can be used when we talk about remembering to 
do something, or having the good sense to do something. 

Did you think to close the windows when it started raining? » 
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4 think + object (+ to be) + complement 


In a very formal style, think is sometimes followed by an object and an 
adjective or noun complement. 
They thought her fascinating. We thought him a fool. 
It can be used as a preparatory object (see 442) for an infinitive or clause. 
I thought it better to pretend that I knew nothing. 
We thought it important that she should go home. 
To be is occasionally used before the complement (suggesting objective 
judgement rather than subjective impression), but this is very unusual. 
They thought him to be a spy. 
In more normal styles, that-clauses are preferred after think. 
They thought that she was fascinating. 
We thought that he was a fool. 
However, the passive equivalent of the object + complement structure is 
reasonably common, usually with to be. 
He was thought to be a spy. 


5 transferred negation: / don't think ... 


When think is used to introduce a negative clause, we most often put not with 
think, rather than with the following clause (see 369). 

I don't think it will rain. (More natural than 1 think it won't rain.) 

Mary doesn't think she can come. 
However, we can express surprise with J thought ... not. 

Hello! I thought you weren't coming! 


6 indirect speech 


Think does not usually introduce indirect questions. 
I was wondering if 1 could do anything to help. 
(More natural than J was thinking if...) 


7 Ithought... 


Note the use of stressed I thought ... to suggest that the speaker was right. 
Compare: 
It isn't very nice.~ Oh, dear. I thought you'd LIKE it. (But I was wrong.) 
It's beautiful! - Oh, I am glad. I THOUGHT you'd like it. (And I was right.) 


8 Ihad thought ..., | should think etc 


Past perfect forms can suggest that the speaker was mistaken, especially when 
had is stressed. 

I had thought that we were going to be invited to dinner. 
I should think and I should have thought (also I would / I'd...) can introduce 
guesses. 

I should think we'll need at least twelve bottles of wine. 

I should (1 would / I'd) have thought we could expect at least forty people. 
This structure can also introduce criticisms. 

I should have thought he could have washed his hands, at least. 


For I (don't) think so and J thought so, see 539. 
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this and that 


people and things 


This! that! these! those can be used as determiners with nouns that refer to 
either people or things. 
this child that house 
But when they are used as pronouns without nouns, this/that! these those 
normally only refer to things 
This costs more than that. (BuT Not This-says-he's-tired.) 
Put those down - they're dirty. (pur Nor Tell-those-to-go-away.) 
However, £his etc can be used as pronouns when we say who people are. 
Hello. This is Elisabeth. Is that Ruth? That looks like Mrs Walker. 
Who's that? These are the Smiths. 
Note also Those who ... (see paragraph 6 below). 


For a similar use of if to refer to people, see 428.9. 


the difference 


We use this/these for people and things which are close to the speaker. 
This is very nice — can I have some more? 
Get this cat off my shoulder. 
I don't know what I'm doing in this country. (NOT .. .-i7t-that-country.) 
Do you like these ear-rings? Bob gave them to me. 
We use that! those for people and things which are more distant from the 
speaker, or not present. 
That smells nice — is it for lunch? 
Get that cat off the piano. 
All the time I was in that country I hated it. 
I like those ear-rings. Where did you get them? 
time 
This/ these can refer to situations and events which are going on or just 
about to start. 
I like this music. What is it? 
Listen to this. You'll like it. (Nor Eisten-to-that-. . .) 
Watch this. This is a police message. 
That! those can refer to situations and events which have just finished, or 
which are more distant in the past. 
That was nice. What was it? (Nor Fhis-wes-tiee-. . .) 
Did you see that? Who said that? 
Have you ever heard from that Scottish boy you used to go out with? 
(NOT... : ith: 
That can show that something has come to an end. 
... and that's how it happened. 
Anything else? —— No, that's all, thanks. (in a shop) 
OK. That's it. I'm leaving. It was nice knowing you. 


acceptance and rejection 


We sometimes use this/ these to show acceptance or interest, and that/ those to 
show dislike or rejection. Compare: » 
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Now tell me about this new boyfriend of yours. 
I don't like that new boyfriend of yours. 


on the telephone 


On the telephone, British people use this to identify themselves, and that to 
ask about the hearer's identity. 

Hello. This is Elisabeth. Is that Ruth? 
Americans can also use this to ask about the hearer's identity. 

Who is this? 


that, those meaning 'the one(s)' 


In a formal style, that and those can be used with a following description to 
mean ‘the one(s)'. Those who ... means ‘the people who...’ 

A dog's intelligence is much greater than that of a cat. 

Those who can, do. Those who can't, teach. 


this and that meaning 'so' 


In an informal style, this and that are often used with adjectives and adverbs in 
the same way as so. 

I didn't realise it was going to be this hot. 

If your boyfriend's that clever, why isn't he rich? 
In standard English, only so is used before a following clause. 

It was so cold that I couldn't feel my fingers. (Nov ft-was-that-cold-that-. . .) 
Not all that can be used to mean 'not very'. 

How was the play? ~ Not all that good. 


other uses 


Note the special use of this (with no demonstrative meaning) in conversational 
story-telling. 
There was this travelling salesman, you see. And he wanted ... 
That! those can suggest that an experience is familiar to everybody. 
I can't stand that perfume of hers. 
This use is common in advertisements. 
When you get that empty feeling — break for a biscuit. 
Earn more money during those long winter evenings. Telephone ... 


The differences between this and that are similar to the differences between here and there 
{see 245), come and go (see 134) and bring and take (see 112). 

For this one, that one etc, see 395. 

For these and those with singular kind of, sort of, see 551. 

For that which, see 498.19. 


this/that and it: 
things that have just been mentioned 


referring back 


This, that and it can all be used to refer back to things or situations that have 
just been talked or written about. Jt does not give any special emphasis. 
So she decided to paint her house pink. It upset the neighbours a bit. 
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This and that are more emphatic; they ‘shine a light’, so to speak, on the things 
or situations, suggesting ‘an interesting new fact has been mentioned’. 
So she decided to paint her house pink. This/That really upset the 
neighbours, as you can imagine. 
This is preferred when there is more to say about the new subject of 
discussion. 
So she decided to paint her house pink. This upset the neighbours so much 
that they took her to court, believe it or not. The case came up last week... 
Then in 1917 he met Andrew Lewis. This was a turning point in his career: 
the two men entered into a partnership which lasted until 1946, and... 
(More natural than ... That was a turning point ...) 


more than one thing 


When more than one thing has been mentioned, it generally refers to the main 
subject of discussion; this and that generally refer to a new subject that has 
been introduced (often the last thing mentioned). Compare: 
~ We keep the ice-cream machine in the spare room. It is mainly used by the 
children, incidentally. (The machine is used by the children.) 
We keep the ice-cream machine in the spare room. This/That is mainly used 
by the children, incidentally. (The spare room is used by the children.) 
- luas carrying the computer to my office when I dropped it on the kitchen 
table. It was badly damaged. (The computer was damaged.) 
I was carrying the computer to my office when I dropped it on the kitchen 
table. This was badly damaged. (The table was damaged.) 


focus 


It is only used to refer to things which are 'in focus' - which have already been 
talked about. This is preferred when we ‘bring things into focus’ before 
anything has been said about them. Compare: 
I enjoyed ‘Vampires’ Picnic’. It/This is a film for all the family... 
VAMPIRES’ PICNIC: This is a film for all the family . . 


(NOT ¥AMPERES PLENTE-It-is-@-film-for-all-the family... 
referring forward 


Only this can refer forward to something that has not yet been mentioned. 
Now what do you think about this? I thought I'd get a job in Spain for six 
months, and then ... (Nor New-what-do-you-think-about-that/it-. . .) 


For more about this and that and the differences between them, see 589. 
For more about it, see 428. 


This is the first/last ... etc 


This is the first time etc 


We use the present perfect in sentences constructed with this/it/that is the first/ 
second/third/onlylbest/worst etc. 


This is the first time that I’ve heard her sing. (Not This-is-thefirst-time-that 
hear-her-sing.) > 
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This is the fifth time you've asked me the same question (Nor Fhis-is-the fifth 
time-you-ask-. . .) 
That's the third cake you've eaten this morning. 
It's one of the most interesting books I've ever read. 
I'm flying to New York tomorrow. It'll be the first time I've travelled by plane. 
When we talk about the past, we use the past perfect in these structures. 
It was the third time he had been in love that year. (NOT . . .-the-third-time-he 
was-in-deve-...) 


tenses with This is the last... etc 


Present (simple or progressive) and future tenses are both possible with This is 
the last ... and similar structures. 
This is the last time I pay / I'm paying for you. (or This is the last time I'll pay 
for you.) 
That's the last letter he gets / he's getting from me. (or That's the last letter 
he'll get from me.) 
This is the last thing I'm going to say to you. 


through: time 


In American English, through can be used to mean ‘up to and including’. 
The park is open from May through September. 
In British English, through is not normally used in this way. Instead, British 
people say, for example, to ... inclusive, or until the end of... 
The park is open from May to September inclusive. (or ... from May until 
the end of September.) 


time 


countability and article use 


Time has various uses, some countable and some uncountable (for full details 
see a good dictionary). Most of these are straightforward, but there are 
problems in two areas: 


a measure of duration: how long 


When we talk about the number of hours, days etc that are needed to complete 
something, time is generally uncountable (and therefore used without a). 

How much time do we need to load the van? 

It took quite some time to persuade her to talk to us. 

Don't worry — there's plenty of time. 

This is a complete waste of time. 
However, time is countable in certain expressions like a long/short time and 
quite a time. 

I took a long time to get to sleep. She was away for quite a time. 
The time can be used to mean ‘enough time’; the is often dropped. 

Just come with me — I haven't got (the) time to explain. 


For the use of take with expressions of time, see 576. 
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b clock times 


When we talk about clock times, time is countable. 
Six o'clock would be a good time to meet. 
She phoned me at various times yesterday. 

The is dropped in the expression it's time. 


It's time to stop. (NoT ##’s-the-time-te-step.) 


without preposition 


Prepositions are often dropped before some common expressions with time. 
He's busy. Why don't you come another time? 
(More natural than ... at another time.) 
What time does the match start? 
(More natural than At what time . . .?) 
You won't fool me this time. 
In relative structures after time, that is often used instead of when in an 
informal style (or dropped). 
Do you remember the time (that) Freddy pretended to be a ghost? 
You can come up and see me any time (that) you like. 
The first time (that) I saw her, my heart stopped. 


For similar structures with other time words, and with place, way and reason, see 498.6. 


on time and in time 


On time means ‘at the planned time’, ‘neither late nor early’. The opposite is 
'early' or 'late'. It is often used to refer to timetabled events. 

Only one of the last six trains has been on time. (NOT ...-in-ctime) 

Peter wants the discussion to start exactly on time. (NOT .. .-in-time:) 
In time means 'with enough time to spare', 'before the last moment'. The 
opposite is too late. 


We arrived in time to get good seats. (NoT. . . -Gn-time-to-get-good-seats.) 
He would have died if they hadn't got him to hospital in time. (NOT ...-got 
: j me) 


I nearly drove into the car in front, but I stopped just in time. 


For structures after It’s time, see 306. 

For ways of telling the time, see 579. 

For by the time, see 117. 

For tenses with this is the first time . . ., this is the last time . . . and similar structures, see 591. 


tonight 


Tonight refers to the present or coming night, not to the past night (last night). 
Compare: 


I had a terrible dream last night. (Not 1-had-a-terrible-dream-tonight.) 


I hope I sleep better tonight. 
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1 too and very 


Too is different from very — too means ‘more than enough’, ‘more than 
necessary' or 'more than is wanted'. Compare: 
- He's a very intelligent child. 
He's too intelligent for his class — he's not learning anything. 
— It was very cold, but we went out. 
It was too cold to go out, so we stayed at home. 


2 too and too much 


Before adjectives without nouns and before adverbs we use too, not too much. 
You're too kind to me. (NoT Yet're-too-much-kind-to-me.) 
I arrived too early. (Nov I-arrived-too-much-early.) 

Too much is used, for example, before nouns. For details see 596. 
I've got too much work. 


3 modification: much too, far too etc 


Expressions which modify comparatives (see 140) also modify too. 
much too old (noT very-too-oid) a little too confident 
a lot too big a bit too soon 
far too young rather too often 


4 not used before adjective + noun 


Too is not normally used before adjective + noun. 
I put down the bag because it was too heavy. (Not ... the-too-heavy- bag.) 
She doesn't like men who are too tall. (NoT She-doesn't-Hie-too-tali-men.) 


Let's forget this problem — it's too difficult. (NOT ... this-tee-diffieutt 
problem.) 


In a rather formal style, too can be used before adjective + a/an + noun 
(see 14). Note the word order. 
It's too cold a day for tennis. 


5 too... + infinitive 


We can use an infinitive structure after too + adjective/adverb. 
He's too old to work. It's far too cold to go out. 
We can also use an infinitive structure after too much/ many. 
There was too much snow to go walking. 
If the infinitive has its own subject, this is introduced by for (see 291). 
It's too late for the pubs to be open. 
There was too much snow for us to go walking. 


6 too salty to drink, etc 


The subject of a sentence with foo can also be the object of a following 
infinitive. (For more about this structure, see 284.4.) Object pronouns are not 
normally used after the infinitive in this case. 
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The water is too salty to drink. (Not The-water-is-too-salty-te-drini-it.) 
However, object pronouns are possible in structures with for. 

The water is too salty for us to drink (it). 
Note the two possible meanings of sentences like He's too stupid to teach: 
1. He's too stupid to be a teacher. 
2. He's too stupid for anyone to teach — he can't be taught. 


That's really too kind of you 


In informal speech too can sometimes be used to mean 'very'. 
OR, that's really too kind of you — thank you so much. 
I'm not feeling too well. 


only too ... 


The expression only too is used to mean 'very', 'extremely'. It is common in 
formal offers and invitations. 
We shall be only too pleased if you can spend a few days with us. 


For too meaning 'also', see 46. 


too much and too many 


the difference 


The difference between too much and too many is the same as the difference 
between much and many (see 357). Too much is used with singular 
(uncountable) nouns; too many is used with plurals. 

You put too much salt in the soup. 


I've had too many late nights recently. (NOT .. tee-muehtate-nights-. . .) 


a bit too much, rather too many, etc 


Expressions which modify comparatives and too (see 140) can also modify too 
much and too many. 

She's wearing a bit too much make-up for my taste. 

I've been to rather too many parties recently. 
However, much too many is unusual. 


You ask far too many questions. (NOT . . .-7mtteh-too-many-questions.) 
too much/many without a noun 


We can drop a noun after too much/many, if the meaning is clear. 
You've eaten too much. 
Did you get any answers to your advertisement? ~ Too many. 


For the difference between too and too much, see 595.2. 


travel, journey, trip and voyage 


Travel means ‘travelling in general’. It is normally uncountable. 

My interests are music and travel. 
The plural travels is sometimes used; it suggests a rather grand programme of 
travelling or exploration. > 
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He wrote a wonderful book about his travels in the Himalayas. 
A journey is one 'piece' of travelling. 
Did you have a good journey? (Not Did-yott-have-a-good-travel?) 
I met Jane on my last journey to England. (Not . . .-my-last-travel) 
A trip is a return journey together with the activity (business or pleasure) 
which is the reason for the journey. 
I'm going on a business trip next week. (= I’m going on a journey and I'm 
going to do some business.) 
Peter's school is organising a skiing trip to the Alps. 
Compare: 
How was your journey? ~The train broke down. 
How was your trip? ~ Successful. 
We do not so often use trip for expeditions which have a very serious purpose, 
are very hard and/or take a very long time. 
In 1863 the President travelled to Dakota to make peace with the Indians. 
(NOT .. .-7tade-a-trip-te-Dakota-to-make-peace-. . .) 
Amundsen made his journey to the South Pole in 1 i 
(NOT Amundsen-made-his-trip-te-the-South-Pele-. . . 
A long sea journey is often called a voyage. 
Note the preposition: on a journey! trip! voyage. 


turning verbs into nouns 


using nouns for actions 


It is very common to refer to an action by using a noun instead of a verb. 
Nouns of this kind often have the same form as the related verbs. The structure 
is especially common in an informal style. 


There was a loud crash. Just take a look at yourself. 
Did I hear a cough? Would you like a taste? 

I need a wash. What about a drink? 

Let's have a talk about your plans. Come on — one more try! 


Let your sister have a go on the swing. (BrE) 


common structures 


Nouns of this kind are often introduced by 'general-purpose' verbs such as 
have, take, give, make, go for. 

I'll have a think and let you know what I decide. (informal BrE) 

I like to haveltake a bath before I go to bed. 

If it won't start, let's give it a push. 

I don't know the answer, but I'm going to make a guess. 

I try to go for a run every day. 
We can use -ing forms in a similar way after do (see 160.3). 

She does a bit of painting, but she doesn't like to show people. 
These structures are very common when we talk about casual, unplanned or 
unsystematic recreational activity. Compare: 

Let's have a swim. (More natural than Let's swim.) 

Do you do any sport? ~ Yes, I swim. 


For details of 'action-nouns' with have, and a list of common expressions, see 236. 
For give, see 226. For go for, see 227. For go . . .ing, see 228. 
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two-part verbs (1): phrasal verbs 


verb + adverb particle: get back, walk out 


Many English verbs can be followed by small adverbs ('adverb particles"). 
These two-part verbs are often called ‘phrasal verbs’. 

Get back! She walked out. I switched the light off. 
Common adverb particles: about, across, ahead, along, (a)round, aside, away, 
back, by, down, forward, in, home, off, on, out, over, past, through, up. 
Some of these words can also be used as prepositions. Compare: 

I switched the light off. (adverb particle) 

I jumped off.the wall. (preposition) 


For a detailed comparison, see 20. 


idiomatic meanings: break out; turn up 


The meaning of a two-word verb is often very different from the meanings of 
the two parts taken separately. 
War broke out in 1939. (Broke out is not the same as broke + out.) 
Joe turned up last night. (= appeared — not the same as turned + up.) 
I looked the word up in the dictionary. (Look up is not the same as 
look + up.) 
We had to put off the meeting till Tuesday. (Put off is not the same as 


put + off.) 
phrasal verbs with and without objects 


Some phrasal verbs are intransitive (they do not have objects). 

I got up at 7.00 today. That colour really stands out. 
Others are transitive. 

Could you switch the light off? I helped Ann to fill in the form. 


word order with objects 


Adverb particles can go either before or after noun objects (unlike most 
adverbs — see 21.1). 
She switched off. the light. or She switched the light off. 
But they can only go after pronoun objects. 
She switched it off. (Nor She-switehed-off it.) 
Is that the light which you switched off? (Not . . .-the-light-off which-you 
switehed?) 


Give me back my watch. or Give me my watch back. (Not Give-back-me-my 
wateh.) 


verbs with prepositions and particles together 


A few verbs can be used with both an adverb particle and a preposition 
(making them three-part verbs). 

I get on with her quite well. 

Stop talking and get on with your work. 

It's hard to put up with people who won't stop talking. 

If you're on the road on Saturday night, look out for drunk drivers. 

I'll think about it and get back to you. 

She went up to the policeman and explained her problem. > 
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I'm looking forward to the party. 


For details of particular two-word verbs, see a good dictionary. 


two-part verbs (2): prepositional verbs 


verb + preposition: listen to; look at 


Many English verbs are regularly followed by prepositions before objects. 
You never listen to me. (Nor You-never-listen-me.) 
Alan walked down the road without looking at anybody. 

Prepositions are not used when there is no object. 


Listen! (NoT Listen-to!) 
idiomatic meanings: /ook after, get over 


The meaning of a two-word verb can be very different from the meanings of 
the two parts taken separately. 
Could you look after the kids while I'm out? (Look after is not the same as 
look + after.) 
It took him six months to get over his illness. (Get over is not the same as 
get + over.) 


word order: What are you thinking about? 


When an object comes at the beginning of a clause (e.g. in a question or 
relative clause), a two-word verb usually stays together, so that a preposition 
can be separated from its object and go at the end of the clause. For details of 
this and other preposition-final structures, see 452. 
What are you thinking about? (Not Aboutawhat-are-you-thinking?) 
I've found the book which I was looking for. (More natural in an informal 
style than ... the book for which I was looking.) 


For the difference between prepositions and adverb particles, see 20. 
For prepositional verbs in the passive, see 416. 


unless 


meaning 


Unless has a similar meaning to if... not, in the sense of ‘except if’. 
Come tomorrow unless I phone. (= ... if 1 don't phone / except if I phone.) 
I'll take the job unless the pay is too low. (= if the pay isn't too low / except if 
the pay is too low. ) 
I'll be back tomorrow unless there's a plane strike. 
Let's have dinner out — unless you're too tired. 
I'm going to dig the garden this afternoon, unless it rains. 


when unless cannot be used 


Unless means 'except if'. Unless is not used when the meaning is more like 

‘because ... not’. Compare: 

— OK. So we'll meet this evening at 7.00 — unless my train's late. (= . . . except if 
my train's late.) 
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My wife will be angry if I'm not home by 7.00. (Nor My-wife-wilt-be-angry 
unless-T-get-home-by-7-00 


. - She will be angry because I'm not home.) 
— I'll drive over and see you, unless the car breaks down. (=... except if the car 
breaks down.) 
I'll be surprised if the car doesn't break down soon (not FIi-be-surprised 
wnless-the-car-breaks-down-soon. — I'll be surprised because it doesn't 
break down.) 


tenses 


In clauses with unless, we usually use present tenses to refer to the future 
(see 580). 
I'll be in all day unless the office phones. (Not . . .-tereless-the-office-witl 
phone) 


For more about sentences with if, see 256-264. 


until 


until and till 


These two words can be used both as prepositions and conjunctions. They 
mean exactly the same. Till (AmE also 'til) is informal. 

OK, then, I won't expect you until/till midnight. 

I'll wait until/till I hear from you. 

The new timetable will remain in operation until June 30. 


until/till and to 


To can sometimes be used as a preposition of time with the same meaning as 
until/ till. This happens after from ... 
I usually work from nine to five. (or... from nine until/till five.) 
We can also use to when counting the time until a future event. 
It's another three weeks to the holidays. (or... until/till the holidays.) 
In other cases, to is not generally used. 
I waited for her until six o'clock, but she didn't come. (Nor Hwaited for-her-to 
six-o'elock-. . .) 


For AmE from... through, see 592. 


distance and quantity: until/till not used 


Until/till is used only to talk about time. To talk about distance, we use to, as 
far as or up to; up to is also used to talk about quantity. 
We walked as far as /up to the edge of the forest. (Not . . .-tili-the-edge .. 


The minibus can hold up to thirteen people. (NoT . n e 
You can earn up to £500 a week in this job. 


tenses with until 
Present tenses are used to refer to the future after until (see 580). 


I'll wait until she gets here. (NOT . . -until-she-will-get-here:) > 
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Present perfect and past perfect tenses can emphasise the idea of completion. 
You're not going home until you've finished that report. 
I waited until the rain had stopped. 


structure with Not until ... 


In a literary style it is possible to begin a sentence with Not until ... , using 
inverted word order in the main clause (see 302). 

Not until that evening was she able to recover her self-control. 

Not until I left home did I begin to understand how strange my family was. 


until and by: states and actions 


We use until to talk about a situation or state that will continue up to a certain 
moment. We use by (see 117) to say that an action or event will happen at or 
before a future moment. Compare: 
— Can I stay until the weekend? 

Yes, but you'll have to leave by Monday midday at the latest. (= at twelve on 

Monday or before.) 

- Can you repair my watch if I leave it until Saturday? 

No, but we can do it by next Tuesday. (NOT . . .-ritil-next-Fuesday.) 


until and before 


Not until/till can mean the same as not before. 
I won't be seeing Judy until/before Tuesday. 

And both until and before can be used to say how far away a future event is. 
It'll be ages until/before we meet again. 
There's only six weeks left until/before Christmas. 


up and down 


‘towards/away from the centre’ 


Up and down are not only used to refer to higher and lower positions. They 
can also refer to more or Jess important or central places. (Trains to London 
used to be called ‘up trains’, and trains from London ‘down trains'.) 
The ambassador walked slowly up the room towards the Queen's throne. 
She ran down the passage, out of the front door and doum the garden. 
We'll be going down to the country for the weekend. 
But in the US downtown refers to the central business/entertainment area. 


north and south 


People often use up and down for movements towards the north and south 
(perhaps because north is at the top of a map page). 
I work in London, but I have to travel up to Glasgow every few weeks. 


'along' 


Sometimes both up and down are used to mean ‘along’, ‘further on’, with little 
or no difference of meaning. 
The nearest post office is about half a mile upl down the road. 
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used + infinitive 


meaning 


We use used + infinitive to talk about past habits and states which are now 
finished. 
I used to smoke, but now I've stopped. (Nor 1-was-used-to-smoke-. . .) 
That bingo hall used to be a cinema. 


past habits and states which are now finished 


I used to smoke, but now I’ve stopped. 


only past 


Used to... has no present form (and no progressive, perfect, infinitive or -ing 
forms). To talk about present habits and states, we usually just use the simple 
present tense (see 462). 

He smokes. (Not He-uses-to-smoke.) 

Her brother still collects stamps. 


questions and negatives 


When questions and negatives are written, they often have did... used instead 
of did... use. 
What did people use(d) to do in the evenings before TV? 
I didn't use(d) to like opera, but now I do. 
The contraction usedn't is also possible. 
I usedn't to like opera. 
But the most common negative is never used .. .. 
I never used to like opera. 
In a formal style, questions and negatives without do are possible, but these 
are not very common. 
I used not to like opera, but now I do. (on I used to not like opera ...) 
Used you to play football at school? 
These forms are not used in tags. 
You used not to like him, did you? (NoT . . .-used-you?) 


when used to ... is not used 


Used to refers to things that happened at an earlier stage of one's life and are 
now finished: there is an idea that circumstances have changed. It is not used 
simply to say what happened at a past time, or how long it took, or how many 
times it happened. 
I worked very hard last month. (NoT J-used-to-work-very-hard-last-month.) 
I lived in Chester for three years. (Not 1-tsed-te-live-in-Chester-for-three 
years.) » 
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I went to France seven times last year. (NOT T-4tsed-to-go-to-France-seven-times 
tast-year.) 


word order 


Mid-position adverbs (see 24) can go before or after used. The position before 
used is more common in an informal style. 

I always used to be afraid of dogs. (informal) 

I used always to be afraid of dogs. (formal) 


pronunciation 
Note the pronunciation of used /ju:st/ and use /ju:s/ in this structure. 


used + infinitive and be used to ...ing 


Used + infinitive has a quite different meaning from be used to . . .ing (see next 
section). Compare: 
I didn't use to drive a big car. (2 Once I didn't drive a big car, but now I do.) 
(NOT T-wasn't-used-to-drive-a-big-ear.) 
I wasn't used to driving a big car. (= Driving a big car was a new and 
difficult experience - I hadn't done it before.) 


For the difference between used to and would, see 633.8. 


[be] used to 


meaning 


If a person is used to something, it is familiar; he or she has experienced it so 
much that it is no longer strange or new. 
I've lived in Central London for six years now, so I'm used to the noise. 
At the beginning I couldn't understand Londoners because I wasn't used to 
the accent. 


structures 


Be used to can be followed by -ing forms, but not infinitives (see 298.2). 
I'm used to driving in London now, but it was hard at the beginning. 
(NOT Pm-used-to-drive-in-London-. . .) 
It was a long time before she was used to working with old people. 
Used is an adjective in this structure, and can be modified by quite or very. 
m quite used to her little ways. 


get used to ...ing etc 
Get, become and sometimes grow (see 128) can also be used before used to 


(. . .ing). 

You'll soon get used to living in the country. 

Little by little, he became used to his new family. 

It took them a long time to grow used to getting up in the night. 
pronunciation 


Note that used is pronounced /ju:st/ in this structure. 
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verb complementation: 
what can follow a verb? 


different verbs, different structures 


Different verbs can be followed by different kinds of word and structure. This 
is partly a matter of meaning: after a verb like eat or break, for instance, it is 
normal to expect a noun; after try or stop, it is natural to expect a verb. It is also 
partly a matter of grammatical rules that have nothing to do with meaning. 
Before an object, wait is followed by for, expect has no preposition. One can 
tell somebody something, but one cannot explatn-somebody-something. One 
hopes to see somebody, but one looks forward to seeing somebody. One advises 
somebody to see the doctor, but one does not suggest-semebody-to-see-the 
doctor. Unfortunately there are no simple rules for this kind of problem; it is 
necessary to learn, for each verb, what kind of structures can follow it. A good 
dictionary will normally give this information. 


verb + object; transitive and intransitive verbs 


Some verbs are usually followed by nouns or pronouns that act as direct 
objects. In grammars these verbs are called 'transitive'. Examples are invite, 
surprise. 

Let's invite Sally and Bruce. (But NoT £et's-invite.) 

You surprised me. (BUT NOT Yeu-surprised.) 
Some verbs are not normally followed by direct objects. These are called 
'intransitive'. Examples are sit, sleep. 

Do sit down. (BUT NoT DBecsit-tiat-chair.) 

I usually sleep well. (Bur NOT She-slept-the-baby.) 
Many verbs can be both transitive and intransitive. 

England lost the match. Let's eat. 

England lost. I can't eat this. 
Some transitive verbs can be followed by two objects (indirect and direct). For 
details, see 610. 

I'll send you the form tomorrow. 

I'm going to buy Sarah some flowers. 


For verb structures used as objects, see paragraphs 8-10 below. 
For structures with object complements, see paragraph 10 below. 
She opened the door / The door opened 


Some verbs are used transitively and intransitively with different kinds of 
subject; the intransitive use has a meaning rather like a passive (see 412) or 
reflexive (see 493) verb. Compare: 
— She opened the door. - The wind's moving the curtain. 

The door opened. The curtain's moving. 


For more examples, see 609. 


verbs with prepositions and particles 
Many verbs need prepositions before their objects. 


Why are you looking at me like that? (NoT Why-are-you-dleoking-me-. . .?) 
I'd like you to listen to this. (NOT ...-te-listen-this:) > 
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Let's talk about your plans. (Not Eet's-tatk-your-plans.) 
The preposition is dropped when there is no object. 

Look! (Not Eook-at!) 
Other verbs can be used with adverb particles (see 20). Some of these 
combinations are transitive; others are intransitive. 

We'll have to put off our visit to Scotland. It’s time to get up. 


For more about two-part verbs like these, see 599-600. 


complements of place 


Usually, a preposition is necessary before an expression of place. 
She arrived at the station last night. (Nor She-arrived-the-station-. . .) 
Don't walk on the grass. (Nor Don't-walk-the-grass.) 


A few verbs can be used with direct objects referring to place. 

I like climbing mountains. (Nov Hike-elimbing-on-mountains.) 
Some verbs are incomplete without an expression of place. 

He lives in York. (Bur not Hedives.) 

She got off the bus. (BuT Nor She-got.) 


link verbs 


Some verbs are followed not by an object, but by a subject complement - an 
expression which describes the subject. These are called ‘link verbs’. For 
details, see 328. 

Your room is a mess. That looks nice. 

The toilets are upstairs. I felt a complete idiot. 


verb + verb: auxiliaries 


Many verbs can be followed by forms of other verbs. Auxiliary verbs are used 
with other verbs to make questions and negatives, progressive forms, perfect 
forms, and passives. For details, see 85. 

Do you want some tea? Where have you been? 

It doesn't matter. These are made in France. 
Modal auxiliary verbs are used with other verbs to add ideas such as certainty, 
probability, futurity, permission and obligation. For details, see 353-354. 

You must be tired. The lecture will start at ten. 

The car may need a new engine. Can I borrow your paper? 

We ought to invite the Maxwells this weekend. 


verb + verb: other verbs 


Many verbs besides auxiliaries can be followed by forms of other verbs (or by 
structures including other verbs). This can happen, for example, if we talk 
about our attitude to an action: the first verb describes the attitude and the 
second refers to the action. The second verb structure is often rather like the 
direct object of the first verb. 

I enjoy playing cards. 

I saw that she was crying. I hope to see you soon. 
Different structures are possible, depending on the particular verb. Some verbs 
can be followed by infinitives with or without fo (see 282-283), some verbs can 
be followed by -ing forms, with or without a preposition (see 296), and some 
by clauses. Many verbs can be followed by more than one of these structures, 
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often with a difference of meaning or use. For each verb, it is necessary to 
know which structures are possible. 

We seem to have a problem. (Not We-seem-having-a-problem.) 

Can I help wash up? 

It's not very easy to stop smoking. (NOT .. .-te-step-te-smeke-) 

We're thinking of moving. (Nov We're-thinking-to-move.) 

I suggest that you see a solicitor. or I suggest seeing a solicitor. 

(NOT Lsuggest-you-to-see-a-solicitor.) 

Sometimes the first verb does not give information about the subject - it says 
more about the action which the second verb refers to. 

I happened to see Alice the other day. 

We're starting to get invited to some of the neighbours’ parties. 

My keys seem to have disappeared. 
It is possible to have 'chains' of verbs following each other. 

I keep forgetting to go shopping. 

Don't let me stop you working. 

He seems to be trying to sit up. 

I don't want to have to get her to start telling lies. 


verb + object + verb 


Many verbs can be followed by an object as well as a verb structure. 
Can I help you wash up? 
I'd like you to meet Sally. 
We all want you to be happy. (Nor We-all-want-that-you-are-happy.) 
We've got to stop him making a fool of himself. 
When are you going to get the clock repaired? 
Nobody told me that you were here. 


For more about verb + object + infinitive, see 283. 
For structures with object + -ing form, see 296. 


verb + object + complement 


Some transitive verbs can be followed by an object together with an object 
complement (an expression that gives more information about the object). For 
details, see 607. 

You make me nervous. Let's paint it blue. 


See the Index for problems with the structures after some common verbs. 
For information about other verbs, see a good dictionary. 


verb + object + complement 


adjective and noun complements 


Some transitive verbs can be followed by an object together with an object 
complement (an expression that gives more information about the object). 
This is often an adjective or noun phrase. 

You make me nervous. 

She's driving us crazy. I find her attitude strange. 

Let's cut it short. Don't call me a liar. » 
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I don't know why they elected him President. 
Would you like to join the committee? 1 would consider it an honour. 
A long and heavy object may come after the complement. Compare: 
He painted the wall red. (Nor He-painted-red-the-wall.) 
He painted red all of the kitchen walls as well as the window frames 
and ceiling. 


see, describe etc: structure with as 


After some verbs, an object complement is introduced by as. This is common 
when we say how we see or describe somebody/something. 

I see you as a basically kind person. 

She described her attacker as a tall dark man with a beard. 

His mother regards him as a genius. 

After tests, they identified the metal as gold. 
The structure is also possible with as being. 

The police do not regard him as (being) dangerous. 


verbs of thinking and feeling: structure with to be 


Some verbs that refer to thoughts, feelings and opinions (e.g. believe, consider, 
feel, know, find, understand) can be followed by object + infinitive (usually to 
be) in a formal style. In an informal style, that-clauses are more common. 
I considered him to be an excellent choice. 
(Less formal: I considered that he was...) 
We supposed them to be married. 
(Less formal: We supposed that they were...) 
They believed her to be reliable. 
(Less formal: They believed that she was reliable.) 
This structure is very unusual with think. 
I thought that she was mistaken. 
(More natural than 7 thought her to be mistaken.) 
To be can be dropped after consider. 
I considered him (to be) an excellent choice. 
Passive forms of these structures may be less formal than active forms (see 
paragraph 6 below). 


For more details of structures with feel, see 202; for know, see 313; for think, see 588. 


They found her (to be)... 


After find + object, to be suggests the result of a test or investigation. Compare: 
— Everybody found her very pleasant. 

The doctors found her to be perfectly fit. 
- I found the bicycle very comfortable to ride. 

The testers found this bicycle to be the best value for money. 


structures with preparatory it 


When the object of a verb is a clause, infinitive structure or -ing structure, and 
there is an object complement, it is common to use it as a preparatory object. 
Compare: 

She made her views clear. 


She made it clear that she disagreed. (Not She-made-that-she-disagreed 
clear.) 
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For details of this structure, see 447. 


passive structures 


Passive versions of these structures are common. 
It was painted blue. 
He was elected President. 
Her attacker was described as a tall man with a beard. 
The metal was identified as gold. 
He is not regarded as being dangerous. 
For a long time he was thought to be a spy. 
She was believed to belong to a revolutionary organisation. 
Seven people are understood to have been injured in the explosion. 
It was considered impossible to change the date. 


For the structures that are possible after a particular verb, see a good dictionary. 


verbs of movement: she ran in etc 


When we want to talk about a movement, its direction and its nature, there are 
several possibilities. We can use three separate words for the three ideas: 
She came in running. 
We can use a verb which includes the idea of direction, and describe the 
nature of the movement separately: 
She entered running. 
Or we can use a verb which makes clear the nature of the movement, and 
describe the direction separately: 
She ran in. 
In English, the third of these solutions is the most common. 
She danced across the garden. 
(More natural than She crossed the garden dancing.) 
I jumped down the stairs. 
(More natural than J came down the stairs jumping.) 
They crawled out of the cellar. 
We flew past Mont Blanc. 


verbs with both active and passive meanings 
She opened the door / The door opened 


Some verbs are used transitively and intransitively with different kinds of 
subject. The intransitive use has a meaning rather like a passive (see 412) or 
reflexive (see 493) verb. Compare: 


— She opened the door. — Something woke her. 
The door opened. Suddenly she woke. 
— The wind's moving the curtain. — I can't start the car. 
The curtain's moving. The car won't start. 
- Marriage has really changed her. 


She's changed a lot since she got married. 
— We're selling a lot of copies of your book. 
Your book's selling well. » 
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It scratches easily 


The intransitive structure is used with a lot of verbs that refer to things we can 
do to materials: for example bend, break, crack, melt, polish, scratch, stain, 
tear, unscrew. 

Be careful what you put on the table — it scratches easily. (2 You can easily 

scratch it.) 

These glasses are so fragile: they break if you look at them. 

The carpet's made of a special material that doesn't stain. 

The handle won't unscrew — can you help me? 


verbs with two objects 


indirect and direct objects: / gave John the keys 


Many verbs can have two objects - usually a person and a thing. This often 
happens with verbs that are used to talk about transferring or communicating 
things from one person to another, or doing things for somebody. A few other 
verbs are also used in this way. Common examples: 


bet get make play sell teach 
bring give offer post send tell 
build kick owe promise show throw 
buy leave pass read sing wish 
cost lend pay refuse take write 


The thing that is given, sent, bought etc is called the ‘direct object’; the person 
who gets it is the ‘indirect object’. Most often, the indirect object comes first. 
l bet you ten dollars you can't beat me at chess. 
He built the children a tree-house. 
Shall I buy you some chocolate while I'm out? 
Could you bring me the paper? 
The repair cost me a lot. 
I gave John the keys. 
If you're going upstairs, could you get me my coat? 
He left his children nothing when he died. 
Lend me your bike, can you? 
I'll make you a cake tomorrow. 
I owe my sister a lot of money. 
Can I play you my new album? 
I'll post her the report tomorrow. 
They promised me all sorts of things. 
Daddy, read me a story. 
He sent his mother a postcard. 
Let's take her some flowers. 
Will you teach me poker? 
We bought the children pizzas. 
Throw me the ball. 
We wish you a Merry Christmas. 
Not all verbs with this kind of meaning can be used like this - see paragraph 6. 
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indirect object last: / gave the keys to John 


We can also put the indirect object after the direct object. In this case it 
normally has a preposition (usually to or for). 

I gave the keys to John. 

I handed my licence to the policeman. 

Mrs Norman sent some flowers to the nurse. 

Mother bought the ice-cream for you, not for me. 


two pronouns: Lend them to her 


When both objects are pronouns, it is common to put the indirect object last. 
To is occasionally dropped after it in informal British English. 

Lend them to her. Send some to him. Give it (to) me. 
It is also possible to put the indirect object first. 

Give her one. Send him some. 
However, this structure is avoided in some cases: phrases ending with it or 
them (e.g. He gave you it or Send them them) are often felt to be unnatural. 


wh-questions: Who did you buy it for? 


Prepositions are used in wh-questions referring to the indirect object. 
Who did you buy it for? (Nor Who-did-you-buy-it?) 
Who was it sent to? (Not Whoe-was-it-sent?) 


passives: /'ve been given a picture 


When these verbs are used in passive structures, the subject is usually the 
person who receives something, not the thing which is sent, given etc. 
I've just been given a lovely picture. 
We were all bought little presents. 
However, the thing which is given, sent etc can be the subject if necessary. 
What happened to the stuff he left behind? ~ Well, the picture was given to 
Mr Ferguson. 


For details of these passive structures, see 415. 


structures with donate, push, carry, explain, 
suggest, describe and take 


Not all verbs with this kind of meaning can be followed by indirect object 4 
direct object. The structure is not possible, for example, with donate, push, 
carry, explain, suggest or describe. 

They donated money to the museum. (Bur NOT They-denated-the-museum 

money.) 
I pushed the plate to Ann. (But Not -F-pushed-Ann-the-plate.) 
He carried the baby to the doctor. (Bur Not He-carried-the-doctor-the-baby.) 
I'd like him to explain his decision to us. (BUT NOT ...-te-explain-us-his 


deeiston:) 
Can you suggest a good dentist to me? (BUT NOT Car-yousuggest-me-a-good 
dentist?) 


Please describe your wife to us. (Bur NOT Please-describe-us-your-Awife.) 
Take (to) can be used with indirect object direct object, but not take (from). 
I took her some money. (= I took some money to her, NOT ... from her.) 
> 
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one object or two 


Some verbs can be followed by either a direct object, or an indirect object, or 
both. 

I asked John. I asked a question. I asked John a question. 
Other verbs like this include teach, tell, pay, show, sing, play and write. Note 
that when sing, play and write have no direct object, we put to before the 
indirect object. Compare: 

— Sing her a song. 
Sing to her. (Not Sing-her.) 
— Write me a letter. 

Write to me when you get home. 

(More common than Write me ... in standard British English.) 


For structures with object complements (e.g. They made him captain), see 607. 


very and very much 


adjectives and adverbs: very kind, very quickly 
We use very, not very much, before adjectives and adverbs. 


You're very kind. (NOT Yoewre-very-much-kind.) 
The situation is very serious. (NOT . ..-very-mueh-sertous.) 
I came very quickly. (Not . . .-very-much-quiekly-.) 


However, very much is used before comparatives. 
m very much happier in my new job. (Not... very-happier-. . .) 


For very with superlatives (very first, very best etc), see 140.4. 
For the very same, see 503. 


not very 


Not very expresses quite a low degree. 
It's not very warm — you'd better take a coat. 
That meal wasn't very expensive. (- quite cheap.) 
Note that little cannot be used in this way. 


He's not very imaginative. (Not He'sittle-imaginative.) 
past participles: very much loved, very worried 


Before past participles we normally use very much. 


She was very much loved by her grandchildren. (not She-was-very-loved.) 
Journey times will be very much reduced by the new road. (NOT ...-very 
reduced...) 
But we use very with some past participles that are used as adjectives. For 
ues see 410.4. 


m very worried about Angela. (NOT .. .-very-much-worried-. . .) 
d were very surprised when Pete passed his exam. (More common than 
. very much surprised . . .) 


very mu (adverb) 


Very much can be an adverb. 
We very much enjoyed the party. (Nor We-very-enjoyed.) 
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We do not normally put very much between a verb and its object. 
I very much like mountains. (Not Hike-very-much-motntains.) 
Very much can also be a determiner before a noun. 
She didn't have very much money. 
Have you got very much work to do? 
Very much is not often used as a determiner in affirmative clauses (see 357.5). 


There was a lot of snow on the road. (Nor There-was-very-much-snow.) 


For very .. . indeed, see 273. 


wait 


Wait can be followed by an infinitive. 
I'll wait to hear from you before I do anything. 

Before a direct object, wait for is used. 
Please wait for me here. (Not Please-waitt-me-here.) 

That-clauses are not used, but an object + infinitive structure is possible. 
We'll have to wait for the photos to be ready. (NoT .. .-wait-that-the-phetes 

+) 

The time preposition for is often dropped after wait. 
I waited (for) a very long time for her answer. 

The transitive verb await is formal, and is used mostly with abstract objects. 
We're still awaiting instructions. 


For the difference between wait for and expect, see 196. 


want 


infinitive with to 
After want, we normally use an infinitive with to. 

I don't want to come back here ever again. (NoT --don't-want-come-back-. . .) 
That-clauses are not normally used after want, but an object + infinitive 
structure (see 283) is possible. 


Do you want me to make you some coffee? (Nor Bo-youwant-(that)-1-make 


I don't want that woman to come here. 


structure with object complement 
Want can be followed by an object together with a complement (adjective, 
adverb or past participle) to express ideas such as change or result. 

They wanted him dead. She doesn't want him back. 

I want her out of there now. We want the job finished by Tuesday. 
To be or as is used before a noun complement. 


I want you to be my friend. (on... as my friend. Nor -want-you-my friend.) 


want meaning 'need' 


In informal British English, we can say that a thing ‘wants’ (= needs) 
something, particularly with reference to actions. 


That car wants a clean. Your hair wants a good brush. 
In this case, want can be followed by an -ing form (like need — see 366). 
This coat wants cleaning. (= ... needs to be cleaned.) » 
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‘| wanna hold your hand’ 


In informal speech, want to often sounds like ‘wanna’. It is sometimes spelt 
like this in order to represent conversational pronunciation - for example in 
comic strips. 


For to used instead of a whole infinitive (e.g. I don't want to, thanks), see 182. 
For want and will, see 629.8. 


-ward(s) 


Backward(s), forward(s), northward(s), outward(s) and similar words can be 
used as adjectives or adverbs. 


adjectives 


When they are used as adjectives, they do not have -s. 
This country is very backward in some ways. 
You're not allowed to make a forward pass in rugby. 
He was last seen driving in a northward direction. 


adverbs 


When these words are adverbs, they can generally be used with or without -s. 
The forms with -s are generally a little more common in British English, and 
the forms without -s in American English. 

Why are you moving backward(s) and forward(s)? 

If we keep going upward(s) we must get to the top. 

Let's start driving homeward(s). 
In some figurative expressions such as look forward to, bring forward, 
put forward, the form without -s is always used. 

I look forward to hearing from you. 

She put forward a very interesting suggestion. 


other words 


Towards and afterwards are the usual forms in British English; in American 
English, toward and afterward are also common. 


way 


preposition dropped 


In an informal style, we usually drop the prepositions in or by before way. 
You're doing it (in) the wrong way. Come this way. 
Do it (in) any way you like. We went there the usual way. 


relative structures 


In an informal style, we often say the way (that) instead of the way 
in/ by which. 

I don't like the way (that) you talk to me. 

Let's go the way (that) we went yesterday. 
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infinitive or -ing 
After way (meaning ‘method’/‘manner’) we can use an infinitive structure or 


of ...ing. There is no important difference between the two structures. 
There's no way to prove / of proving that he was stealing. 


way of and means of 


Way of is unusual before a noun (except in the common expression way of 
life). We use means of or method of instead. 
The 19th century saw a revolution in means of transport. (NOT .. .-ways-of 


transport-) 
They tried all possible methods of instruction, but the child learnt nothing. 


in the way and on the way 


These expressions are quite different. In the/ my/etc way is used for obstacles — 
things that stop people getting where they want to. 

I can't get the car out because those boxes are in the way. 

Please don't stand in the kitchen door — you're in my way. 
On the! my etc way means ‘during the journey/movement' or ‘coming’. 

We'll have lunch on our way. Spring is on the way. 


For by the way, see 157.8. 


weak and strong forms 


What are weak and strong forms? 


Some English words - for example at, for, have, and, us - have two 
pronunciations: one is used when they are not stressed, and the other when 
they are. Compare: 

I'm looking at [at you. What are you looking at [aet]? 


stressed or not? 


Most of these words are prepositions, pronouns, conjunctions, articles and 
auxiliary verbs. Such words are not usually stressed, because they are generally 
found together with other more important words which carry the stress. So the 
unstressed (‘weak’) pronunciation is the normal one. This usually has the 
vowel /a/ or no vowel; a few weak forms are pronounced with /1/. 
However, these words can be stressed when they are emphasised, or when 
there is no other word to carry the stress. In these cases the 'strong' 
pronunciation is used. This has the vowel that corresponds to the spelling. 
Compare: 
- I must [mas/ go now. 

I really must [mast/ stop smoking. (stressed for emphasis) 
— I was [waz] late. 

It was [waz/ raining. 

Yes, it was [Woz]. (stressed at end of sentence: there is no other word to 

be stressed.) 

— Where have /av/ you been? 

You might have /av/ told me. 

What did you have [hæv} for breakfast? (non-auxiliary verb) » 
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Contracted negatives always have a strong pronunciation. 


can't [ka:nt/ 


mustn't ['mAsnt/ 


wasn't ['woznt/ 


3 list of words with weak and strong forms 
The most important words which have weak and strong forms are: 


sir 

some (see 546) 
than 

that (conj.) 
the 

them 

there (see 586) 


Weak form 


[z, s/ 
/m(e)s(t)/ 

/nt/ 

/ev/ 

/a:(r)/ 

/s(a)nt/ (BrE only) 
/S(@)l/ 

Ifi 

/f(o)d/ 

[se(r)/ 

/s(a)m/ 

/5(a)n/ 

/d(a)t/ 

[6o, &1/ 

[6(o)m/ 

[69(0)/ 

[te] 

[as/ 

/w(a)z/ 

Iwi 


WI 
[wa(r)/ 


Strong form 
/e1/ (unusual) 
/zem/ 

/zen/ (unusual) 
/end/ 

/ax(r)/ 


/Szn/ (rare) 
/Szet/ 

/0i:/ 

[6em/ 
[6ee(r)/ 
[tu:/ 

/as/ 

[woz] 

/wi:/ 
[wa:r)/ 
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Weak form Strong form 
who /ho/ /hu:/ 
would /wad, ed/ /wud/ 
will [w(o)1/ /wxl/ 
you /ju/ /ju:/ 
your /je)/ /ja:(r)/ 


well 


well and good 


Well and good can have similar meanings, but in this case well is an adverb, 
while good is an adjective. Compare: 
- The car runs well. (adverb modifying runs) (Nort The-ear-runs-good.) 
It's a well-made car. (adverb modifying made) 
It's a good car. (adjective modifying car) 
— He teaches very well. 
I like that teacher. He's good. (Nor He's-well.) 
- She speaks English well. (Nor 5he-speaks-English-goed.) 
She speaks good English. 
Her English is good. 
Note that we cannot say She-speaks-well-English. (Adverbs cannot usually 
go between the verb and the object — see 21.1.) 


well = ‘in good health’ 


There is also an adjective well, meaning ‘in good health’. 
How are you? ~ Quite well, thanks. 
I don’t feel very well. 
Note that the adjective well is only used to talk about health. Compare: 
When I'm in the mountains I am always well. 
When I'm with you I'm happy. (NOT When-Fm-with-you Fm well) 
Well is not common before a noun. We can say She's well, but it is less usual to 
say, for example, She's a well girl. 


For ill and sick, see 266. For well as a discourse marker, see 157.16,17,20. 


when and if 


A person who says when (referring to the future) is sure that something will 
happen. A person who says if is unsure whether it will happen. Compare: 
— I'll see you at Christmas when we're all at Sally's place. 
(We are certain to be at Sally's place.) 
I'll see you in August if I come to New York. 
(Perhaps I'll come to New York, perhaps not.) 
To talk about repeated, predictable situations and events (in the sense of 
‘whenever’), both when and if can be used with little difference of meaning. 
When/If you heat ice it turns to water. 
When/lf I'm in Liverpool I usually stay with my sister. 
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where (to) 


To is often dropped after where. 
Where are you going (to)? Where does this road lead (to)? 
To is not normally dropped in the short question Where to? 
Could you send this off for me? ~ Where to? 


For where in relative clauses, see 494.10 


whether ... or... 


We can use whether... or... asa double conjunction, with a similar meaning 
to It doesn't matter whether ... or ... 
The ticket will cost the same, whether we buy it now or wait till later. 
Whether we go by bus or train, it'll take at least six hours. 
Several structures are possible with whether ... or not. 
Whether you like it or not, ... 
Whether or not you like it, .. 
Whether you like it or whether you don't, ... 


For whether and if, see 621. 


whether and if 


indirect questions 


Whether and if can both introduce indirect questions. 
I'm not sure whether/if I'll have time. 
I asked whetherhf she had any letters for me. 
After verbs that are more common in a formal style, whether is preferred. 
We discussed whether we should close the shop. 
(More normal than We discussed if...) 
In a formal style, whether is usually preferred in a two-part question with or. 
The Directors have not decided whether they will recommend a dividend or 
reinvest the profits. 
If an indirect question is fronted (see 513), whether is used. 
Whether I'll have time I'm not sure at the moment. 


prepositions 


After prepositions, only whether is possible. 
There was a big argument about whether we should move to a new house. 
(NOT ... E dus) 
I haven't settled the question of whether I'll go back home. 


infinitives 
Whether, but not if, is used before to-infinitives. 
They can't decide whether to get married now or wait. (NOT They-ean't-decide 


if-to-get-married-. . .) 
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subject, complement and adverbial clauses 


When a question-word clause is a subject or complement, whether is normally 
preferred. 

Whether we can stay with my mother is another matter. (subject) 

The question is whether the man can be trusted. (complement) 
The question is if.. .. is also possible, but less common. 

The question is if the man can be trusted. 


not used in echo questions 
If and whether are not normally used in 'echo questions' (see 483). 


Are you happy? —- Am I happy? No! (not .. .Hf/Whether-Tm-happy?-. . .) 


which, what and who: question words 


which and what: the difference 


Which and what are often both possible, with little difference of meaning. 
Which/What is the hottest city in the world? 
Which/What train did you come on? 
Which/What people have influenced you most in your life? 
We prefer which when we have a limited number of choices in mind. 
We've got white or brown bread. Which will you have? 
(More natural than ... What will you have?) 
Which size do you want — small, medium or large? 
When we are not thinking of a limited number of choices, what is preferred. 
What language do they speak in Greenland? 
(More natural than Which language . . .) 
What's your phone number? (Nor Which-is-your-phone-number?) 
determiners: which and what 
Before nouns, which and what can be used to ask questions about both things 
and people. 
Which teacher do you like best? 


Which colour do you want - green, red, yellow or brown? 
What writers do you like? What colour are your baby's eyes? 


which of 


Before another determiner (e.g. the, my, these) or a pronoun, we use which of. 
Who and what are not normally used with of like this in modern English. 


Which of your teachers do you like best? (Nor Who/What-of-yeur-teachers-. . .) 
Which of us is going to do the washing up? (Nor Who-of-us-. . .?) 


Which of these coats is yours? (Not What-ef-these-. . .?) 
without nouns: who for people 


When these words are not followed by nouns or pronouns, we generally use 
who, not which, for people. 

Who won - Smith or Fitzgibbon? (Nor Which-won-. . .?) 

Who are you going out with — Lesley or Maria? » 
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However, which can be used in questions about people's identity, and what 
can be used to ask about people's jobs and functions. 

Which is your husband? ~ The one in jeans. 

So Janet's the Managing Director. What's Peter? 


For the difference between who and whom, see 623. 

For relative who and which (e.g. the man who ...), see 494. For relative what (e.g. what I need 
is . . .), see 497. 

For singular and plural verbs after who and what, see 532.3. 


who and whom 


Whom is unusual in informal modern English. 


questions: Who did they arrest? 


We normally use who as an object in questions. 
Who did they arrest? 
Prepositions usually come at the end of who-questions (see 452). 
Who did she go with? 
In a very formal style, whom is sometimes used. 
Whom did they arrest? (formal) 
Prepositions normally come before whom. 
With whom did she go? (very formal) 


relative clauses: the man (who) we met 


In identifying relative clauses, (see 495), whom is unusual in an informal style. 
Either we leave out the object pronoun, or we use that or who (see 494—495 for 
details). 

There's the man (that)/(who) we met in the pub last night. 
In a formal style whom is more common. 

She married a man whom she met at a conference. 
In non-identifying relative clauses (see 495), we usually use whom as an object 
when necessary (but these clauses are uncommon in informal English). 

This is John Perkins, whom you met at the sales conference. 

I have a number of American relatives, most of whom live in Texas. 


who(m) he thought etc 


In a sentence like He was trying to find an old school friend, who(m) he thought 
was living in New Zealand, people are often unsure whether whom is possible 
(because it seems to be the object of the first following verb) or whether they 
should use who (because it is the subject of the second verb). Who is 
considered more correct, but whom is sometimes used. Another example: 
There is a child in this class who(m) I believe is a musical genius. 
In cases with a following infinitive, usage is mixed, but whom is considered 
more correct. 
There is a child in the class who(m) I believe to be a musical genius. 
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624 who ever, what ever etc 


625 


2 


These expressions show surprise or difficulty in understanding something. 
Who ever is that strange girl with Roger? 
What ever are you doing? 
How ever did you manage to start the car? I couldn't. 
When ever will I have time to write some letters? 
Why ever did I marry you? 
The expressions can also be written as single words: whoever, whatever etc. 
Note that whose and which are not used with ever in this way. 
In an informal style, on earth, the hell (AmE also in hell) or the fuck (taboo — 
see 575) can be used instead of ever. 
Who on earth is that strange girl? | Why the hell did I marry you? 
What the fuck is she talking about? 


For the conjunctions whoever, whatever, etc, see 625. 


whoever, whatever etc 


meaning and use 


Whoever means ‘it doesn't matter who’, ‘any person who’, or ‘the unknown 
person who’. Whatever, whichever, however, whenever and wherever have 
similar ‘open’ meanings. 
A word of this kind has a double function, like a relative pronoun or adverb 
(see 498.1). It acts as a subject, object or adverb in its own clause, but it also 
acts as a conjunction, joining its clause to the rest of the sentence. Examples: 

Whoever phoned just now was very polite. 

I'm not opening the door, whoever you are. 

Send it to whoever pays the bills. 

Whatever you do, I'll always love you. 

Whatever is in that box is making a very funny noise. 

Keep calm, whatever happens. 

Spend the money on whatever you like. 

Whichever of them you marry, you'll have problems. 

We're free all next week. You'll be welcome whichever day you come. 

However much he eats, he never gets fat. 

People always want more, however rich they are. 

However you travel, it'll take you at least three days. 

Whenever I go to London I try to see Vicky. 

You can come whenever you like. 

Wherever you go, you'll find Coca-Cola. 


whoever, whichever and whatever. subjects and objects 


Whoever, whichever and whatever can be the subjects or objects of the verbs in 
their clauses. (Note that whomever is not used in modern English.) 

Whoever directed this film, it’s no good. (subject of directed) 

Whoever you marry, make sure he can cook. {object of marry) 

Whatever you say, I don't think he's the right man. (object of say) » 
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Whichever and whatever can also go with nouns as determiners. 
Whichever room you use, make sure you clean it up afterwards. 
Whatever problems you have, you can always come to me for help. 
If you change your mind for whatever reason, just let me know. 


clauses as subjects or objects 


A clause with whoever, whichever and whatever can be the subject or object of 
the verb in the other clause. 

Whoever told you that was lying. (subject of was lying) 

I'll marry whoever I like. (object of marry) 

Whichever climber gets to the top first will get a £5,000 prize. (subject of 

will get) 

I'll take whichever tent you're not using. (object of take) 

Whatever you want is fine with me. (subject of is) 

Prisoners have to eat whatever they're given. (object of eat) 


whenever = ‘every time that’ 


Whenever can suggest repetition, in the sense of ‘every time that’. 
Whenever I see you I feel nervous. 
I stay with Monica whenever I go to London. 


whoever etc ... may 


May can be used to suggest ignorance or uncertainty. 
He's written a book on the philosopher Matilda Vidmi, whoever she may be. 
She's just written to me from Llandyfrdwy, wherever that may be. 


leaving out the verb: whatever his problems 


In a clause like whatever his problems are, where whatever is the complement 
of the verb be, it is possible to leave out the verb. 

Whatever his problems, he has no right to behave like that. 

A serious illness, whatever its nature, is almost always painful. 
After however + adjective, we can leave out a pronoun + be. 

A grammar rule, however true (it is), is useless unless it can be understood. 


informal uses: short answers 


In an informal style, these conjunctions are sometimes used as short answers. 
When shall we start? ~ Whenever. (= Whenever you like.) 
Potatoes or rice? ~ Whichever. (= I don't mind.) 
Whatever is often used to mean 'I don't care’ or ‘I’m not interested’. This can 
sound rude. 
What would you like to do? We could go and see a film, or go 
swimming. ~ Whatever. 
Or whatever can mean ‘or anything else’. 
Would you like some orange juice or a beer or whatever? 
If you play football or tennis or whatever, it does take up a lot of time. 


whatever meaning ‘at all’ 


After any and no, whatever can be used to mean “at all’. 
Don't you have any regrets whatever? 
I can see no point whatever in buying it. 
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why and why not 628 


In a formal style, whatsoever is sometimes used as an emphatic form of 
whatever in this structure. 


For other uses of whatever and however, see a good dictionary. 
For who ever, what ever etc, see 624. 
For no matter who! what/etc, see 378. 


whose: question word 


with a noun or alone 


The question word whose can be used with a noun as a determiner like my, 
your etc. 

Whose car is that outside? 

Whose garden do you think looks the nicest? 
Whose can also be used alone, like mine, yours etc. 

Whose is that car outside? Whose is this? ~ Mine. 


prepositions 
Prepositions can normally come either before whose (more formal) or at the 
end of the clause (less formal). See 452 for details. 

For whose benefit were all these changes made? 

Whose side are you on? 


In short questions with no verb, prepositions can only come before whose. 
I'm going to buy a car.~ With whose money? (Nor Whose-money-with?) 


For the relative pronoun whose, see 496. For whose and who's, see 627. 


whose and who's 


Whose is a possessive word meaning 'of whom/which', used in questions and 
relative clauses. Who's is the contraction of who is or who has. Compare: 
- Whose is that coat? (NoT Who's-is-that-eoat?) 
It was a decision whose importance was not realised at the time. 
(NOT ...-who's-importance-. . .) 
— Do you know anybody who's going to France in the next few days? 
(NOT .. .-anybody-whose-going-. . .) 
I've got a cousin who's never been to London. (NOT .. .-whose-never-been-. . .) 
There is a similar confusion between its and it's: see 305. 


why and why not 


replies 
We generally use Why not?, not Why?, in short replies to negative statements. 
Compare: 

They've decided to move to Devon. ~ Why? 

I can't manage tomorrow evening. ~ Why not? 

(More natural than Why?) 

Why not? can also be used to agree to a suggestion. 

Let's eat out this evening. ~ Yes, why not? > 
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Why should ...? 


A structure with why followed by should can suggest surprise. 
I wonder why she should want to go out with me. 

The structure can also suggest anger or refusal to do something. 
I don't see why we should have to pay for your mistake. 
Give me a cigarette. ~ Why should I? 


For a similar structure with how, see 482.2. 


infinitive structures 


Why can be followed by an infinitive without to. This structure can suggest 
that an action is unnecessary or pointless. 
Why argue with him? He'll never change his mind. (Nor Why-arguing-. . .? 
OR Why-to-argue-. . .?) 
Why pay more at other shops? We have the best value. 
Why not + infinitive without to is used to make suggestions. 
Sandy's in a bad mood. ~ Why not give her some flowers? 
Why don't ...? can be used in the same way. 
Why don't you give her some flowers? 
Why don't we go and see Julie? 


will: various uses 


forms 


Will is a modal auxiliary verb (see 353-354). It has no -s in the third person 
singular; questions and negatives are made without do; after will, we use an 
infinitive without to. 

Will the train be on time? 
Contractions are ‘ll, won't. 

Do you think it'll rain? It won't rain. 
Would is used as a past or less definite form of will for some of its meanings; 
for details, see 633. 


future auxiliary 


We can use will as an auxiliary verb when we talk about the future. For details, 
see 212. 

I will be happy when this is finished. 

This time tomorrow I'll be sitting in the sun. 

He will have finished the whole job by this evening. 


certainty 


Will can express certainty or confidence about present or future situations. 
As I'm sure you will understand, we cannot wait any longer for our order. 
Don't phone them now - they'll be having dinner. 

There's somebody coming up the stairs. ~ That'll be Mary. 
Tomorrow will be cloudy, with some rain. 
Will have + past participle refers to the past. 
Dear Sir, You will recently have received a form... 
We can't go and see them now - they'll have gone to bed. 
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4 willingness and decisions 


Will can express the speaker's willingness, or announce a decision. 
Can somebody help me? ~I will. 
There's the doorbell. ~ I'll go. 
Will can express a firm intention, a promise or a threat. 
I really will stop smoking. 
I'll definitely pay you back next week. 
I'll kill her for this. 
We can use will not or won't to talk about unwillingness or refusal. 
She won't open the door. 
Give me a kiss. ~ No, I won't. 
The car won't start. 
Would not can refer to past refusal. 
She wouldn't open the door. The car wouldn't start this morning. 


For details of these uses, see 217. 


5 requests, orders and offers 


We use will you to tell people what to do. 

Will you send me the bill, please? 

Come this way, will you? Will you be quiet! 
Would you is 'softer', more polite. 

Would you send me the bill, please? 

Come this way, would you? 
Will you ...? can also be used to ask about people's wishes. 

Will you have some more potatoes? What will you drink? 
Won't you ...? expresses a pressing offer. 

Won't you have some more wine? 
Will can be used in affirmative structures to give impersonal, military-type 
orders. 

All staff will submit weekly progress reports. 


6 distancing: I'll have to ask you ... 


Instructions and orders can be made less direct by 'distancing' (see 436) — for 
example by using will to displace them into the future. 

I'm afraid you'll need to fill in this form. 

I'll have to ask you to wait a minute. 
And will is sometimes used to say how much money is owed. 

That will be £1.65, please. 


7 typical behaviour 


We can use will to talk about typical behaviour. 
She'll sit talking to herself for hours. 
When you look at clouds they will often remind you of animals. 
If something breaks down and you kick it, it will often start working again. 
Sulphuric acid will dissolve most metals. 
Stressed will can be used to criticise people's typical behaviour. 
She WILL fall in love with the wrong people. 
Well, if you WILL keep telling people what you think of them... 
Would is used in a similar way to refer to the past. For details, see 633.7. » 
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will and want 


Will and want can both be used to talk about wishes, but they are rather 
different. Will is used mostly in 'interpersonal' ways, to express wishes that 
affect other people through orders, requests, offers, promises etc. Want simply 
refers to people's wishes — nothing more. Will is to do with actions, want is to 
do with thoughts. Compare: 
- Will you open the window? (an order) 

Do you want to open the window? (a question about somebody's wishes) 
— She won't tell anybody. (= She refuses to ...) 

She doesn't want to tell anybody. (= She prefers not to...) 
Note that will cannot be used with a direct object. 

Do you want / Would you like an aspirin? (Not Will-you-an-aspirin?) 


For a comparison between will and going to, see 216, 218. 
wish 
wish + infinitive 
We can use wish + infinitive to mean want. Wish is very formal in this sense. 
Note that progressive forms are not used. 
I wish to see the manager, please. (Nor Pm-wishing-to-see-. . .) 
m you wish to reserve a table, please telephone after five o'clock. 
An object + infinitive structure is also possible. 
We do not wish our names to appear in the report. 
Wish + direct object is not normal without a following infinitive. 


I want / would like an appointment with the manager. (Nor T-wish-an 
. : ) 


I wish you... 


Wish is used with two objects in some fixed expressions of good wishes. 
I wish you a Merry Christmas. 
We all wish you a speedy recovery. 
Here's wishing you all the best in your new job. 


wish + that-clause: meaning 


We can also use wish with a that-clause (that can be dropped in an informal 
style). In this case, wish does not mean ‘want’ — it expresses regret that things 
are not different, and refers to situations that are unreal, impossible or 
unlikely. Tenses are similar to those used with if (see below). 

I wish (that) I was better looking. 

Don't you wish (that) you could fly? 

We all wish (that) the snow would stay forever. 
Wish + that-clause is not generally used for wishes about things that seem 
possible in the future. We often use hope in this sense (see 250). 

I hope you pass your exams. (NoT I4wish-you-would-pass-your-exams.) 

I hope you feel better tomorrow. (Not Lwish-you felt-bettertomorrow.) 
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wish + that-clause: tenses 


In a that-clause after wish, we generally use the same tenses as we would use, 
for instance, after ‘It would be nice if .. .' (see 258). Past tenses are used with a 
present or future meaning. 
I wish I spoke French. (= It would be nice if I spoke French.) 
I wish I had a yacht. I wish tomorrow was Sunday. 
All the staff wish you weren't leaving so soon. 
Do you ever wish you lived somewhere else? 
Were can be used instead of was in this structure, especially in a formal style. 
I wish that I were better looking. 
Past perfect tenses are used for wishes about the past. 
I wish you hadn't said that. (= It would be nice if you hadn't said that.) 
Now she wishes she had gone to university. 
In informal speech, sentences like I wish you'd have seen it sometimes occur. 
For similar structures with if, see 262. 


wish ... would 


Would is very common in that-clauses after wish (much more common than it 
is in if-clauses). Sentences with wish ... would express regret or annoyance 
that something will not happen. 

Everybody wishes you would go home. (= Why won't you go home?) 

I wish you would stop smoking. (= Why won't you stop smoking?) 

I wish the postman would come soon. (But it looks as if he won't.) 

I wish it would stop raining. (= It will keep on raining!) 

Don't you wish that this moment would last for ever? 
Sentences with wish ... wouldn't refer to things that do or will happen. 

I wish you wouldn't keep making that stupid noise. 

(= You will keep making ...) 

Wish ... would(n't) can be like an order or a critical request. Compare: 
- I wish you wouldn't drive so fast. (Similar to Please don't drive so fast.) 

I wish you didn't drive so fast. (More like I’m sorry you drive so fast.) 
- I wish you wouldn't work on Sundays. (= Why don't you stop?) 

I wish you didn't work on Sundays. (= It's a pity.) 


For similar structures with if only, see 265. 
For other cases where past tenses have present or future meanings, see 426. 


with 


trembling with rage, blue with cold etc 


With is used in a number of expressions which say how people are showing 
their emotions and sensations. 

My father was trembling with rage. 

Annie was jumping up and down with excitement. 

When I found her she was blue with cold. 

white with fear/rage green with envy 

red with angerlembarrassment shivering with cold » 
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angry with etc 


With is also used after a number of adjectives which say how people are feeling 
towards others. 

I'm cross with you. furious with upset with 

angry with pleased with 
After words which say how people act towards others (like kind, nice, polite, 
rude, good), we generally use to, not with. 

She was very nice to me. (NOT ... niee-with-me.) 


with meaning ‘against’ 
After fight, struggle, quarrel, argue, play and words with similar meanings, with 
can be used with the same meaning as against. 


Don't fight with him — he's bigger than you are. 
Will you play chess with me? 


accompanying circumstances and reasons 


With can introduce accompanying circumstances or reasons (rather like and 
there is! was or because there is/was). 

The runners started the race with a light following wind. 

With all this work to do, I won't have time to go out. 

With friends like you, who needs enemies? 
Without can be used in similar ways. 

Without Sue and Jake, we're going to have trouble finishing the repairs. 


possession 


With is very often used, like have, to indicate possession and similar ideas. 
There are so many people around with no homes. 
(= ... who have no homes.) 
They've bought a house with a big garden. 


clothing, voices, transport etc 


Note that in is often used instead of with to refer to articles of clothing. 
Who's the man in the funny hat? 
Could you go and give this paper to the woman in glasses? 

We say in a ... voice, NOT teith-a-. . voice. 
Why are you talking in such a loud voice? 

Note also: by car/train etc (NOT twith-the-ear etc), and write in pencil/ ink. 


For the difference between by and with, see 119. 


worth 


worth a lot, etc 


Worth can be followed by an expression describing the value of something. 
That piano must be worth a lot. 
I don't think their pizzas are worth the money. 
Shall I talk to Rob?~ It's not worth the trouble. 
In questions about value, either what or how much can be used. 
What / How much is that painting worth? 
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2 amillion dollars' worth of ... 


633 


A possessive can be used before worth in expressions with numbers. 
They've ordered a million dollars' worth of computer software. 


It's worth talking to Joe; Joe's worth talking to 


To talk about the value of an activity, we can use an -íng form with worth. 
The -ing clause cannot be the subject; we often use preparatory it. 

It's worth talking to Joe. (Nor Talking-toToe-is-worth.) 

It isn't worth repairing the car. 

Is it worth visiting Leicester? 
We can also use a structure in which the object of the -ing form (Joe, the car, 
Leicester) is made the subject of the sentence. 

Joe's worth talking to. 


The car isn't worth repairing. (NOT The-ear-isnm't-worth-repairing-it. OR 
The-car-isn't-worth-to-be-repaired.) 
Is Leicester worth visiting? 


For more about structures in which the object of a verb is the subject of the sentence (e.g. She's 
easy to amuse), see 284.4. 


It's worth it 


We often use It's (not) worth it to say whether something is worth doing. 
If you pay a bit more you get a room to yourself I think it's worth it. 
Shall we go and see the castle? ~ No, it's not worth it. 


worthwhile 


Worthwhile (or worth while) is sometimes used instead of worth, particularly 
to express the idea ‘worth spending time’. 

Is it worthwhile visiting Leicester? 
Infinitives are also possible after worthwhile. 

We thought it might be worthwhile to compare the two years' accounts. 
Note also the structure worth somebody's while. 

Would you like to do some gardening for me? I'll make it worth your while. 

(=... PI pay you enough.) 


well worth 


Worth can be modified by well. 
Leicester's well worth visiting. (NOT .. .-very-worth-. . .) 


would: various uses 


forms 


Would, the past form of will, is a modal auxiliary verb (see 353—354). 
Questions and negatives are made without do; after would, we use an infinitive 
without fo. 

Would your daughter like to play with my little girl? 
Contractions are ‘d, wouldn't. 

I'd like some advice, please. 

I wish she wouldn't take things so seriously. > 
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would: various uses 633 


would and will 


Would is used as a softer, less definite form of will (see 629), or in some cases 
as the past of will. 


indirect speech 


In indirect speech, would is used after past reporting verbs where will was 
used in direct speech. For details, see 275. 

DIRECT SPEECH: Tomorrow will be fine. 

INDIRECT SPEECH: The forecast sald the next day would be fine. 
Would itself does not usually change in indirect speech (see 278). 

DIRECT SPEECH: Would you like some help? 

INDIRECT SPEECH: She asked if I would like some help. 


future in the past 


Would is also used to express the idea of ‘future in the past’ - to talk about a 
past action which had not yet happened at the time we are talking about. For 
details, see 221. 

In Berlin, he first met the woman whom he would one day marry. 

There was a chance that my letter would arrive in time. 


interpersonal uses 


Would is used in polite requests and offers as a softer form of will. 
Would you open the window, please? 
If you would come this way... 
Would you mind standing up for a moment? 
Would you like tea, or would you prefer coffee? 


past willingness and refusals 


Would can refer to past willingness of a general kind, but not to willingness to 
do something on a particular past occasion. Compare: 
She would hoover, dust and iron, but she didn't like doing windows. 
She agreed to come and see me. (Not She-would-eome-and-see-me.) 
But would not can be used to refer to a refusal on a particular past occasion. 
I asked him very politely, but he wouldn't tell me. 
The car wouldn't start again this morning. 


For present refusals with will not / won't, see 629.4. 


typical behaviour 


Would is used as the past of will (see 629.7) to talk about typical behaviour in 
the past. 
When she was old, she would sit in the corner talking to herseif for hours. 
Sometimes he would bring me little presents without saying why. 
On Sundays when I was a child we would all get up early and go fishing. 
Sentences with stressed would can be used to criticise people's behaviour. 
He was a nice boy, but he WOULD talk about himself all the time. 
Stressed would can also be used to criticise a single past action - the meaning 
is ‘that’s typical of you’. 
You WOULD tell Mary about the party — I didn't want to invite her. 
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634 


yes and no 634 


would and used to 


Used to (see 604) can refer to repeated actions and events in the past, in the 
same way as would. 

When she was old, she used to sit in the corner talking to herself for hours. 

Sometimes he used to bring me little presents without saying why. 
But only used to can refer to past states. Compare: 

When we were children we would / used to go skating every winter. 

I used to have an old Rolls-Royce. (But Not 1Hvould-have-an-old-Rolis-Royce.) 
And we use used to, not would, to talk about regular and important habitual 
behaviour. 


Robert used to play a lot of football. (Nor Rebert-would-play-. . .) 
I used to smoke. (Nor Fweuld-smoke.) 


conditional auxiliary: / would ... if 


Would (first person also I/we should — see 258) is often used as an auxiliary 
with verbs that refer to unreal or uncertain situations — for example in 
sentences with if. (Compare the use of will/shall to refer to more definite 
situations.) 

I would/should tell you if 1 knew. 

It would have been nice if he'd thanked you. 

We would/should like to talk to you for a minute. 


For would after wish, see 630.5. For would after if only, see 265. 


yes and no 


answers to negatives 


In English, yes is used with affirmative sentences and no with negative 
sentences. In answers to negative questions and statements, yes and no are 
chosen according to the form of the answer, not in order to show agreement or 
disagreement with the speaker. 

Aren't you going out? ~ No, I'm not. (Not Yes,-Ém-not.) 

I have no money. ~ No, I haven't either. (Not Yes--I-haven't-too.) 

Haven't you got a raincoat? ~ Yes, I have. (Not Ne;-Fhave.) 


contradicting 


Some languages have a special word for contradicting negative statements or 
suggestions (e.g. French si or German doch). English does not have a word like 
this. We often use a short answer structure (see 517). 

The phone isn't working. ~ (Yes,) it is. (Nor The-phone-isn'tavorking- ~ Yes) 
Affirmative sentences are contradicted with negative short answers. 

It's raining. ~ (No,) it isn't. 


For more about negative questions, see 368. 
For yes and no in answers to Dol Would you mind . . .?, see 351. 
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Index 


a/an 61-63, 65-68, 70; a and one in 
numbers 389.11; a with half 231.4; 
generalisations (e.g. a child needs . . .) 
68.2; position with as/how!/so/too + 
adjective 14; with quite and rather 
489-490; the difference between a 
and an 65.7; 70 miles an hour etc 
389.20; weak and strong form 616.3; 
with uncountable nouns 149.4; see 
also articles 

a- (prefix) 445.1 

a bit 107; softening expression 437.1; 
with comparatives 140.1 

a couple of... + plural verb 526.2 

a few, few and (a) little 329; with of 
329.2 


a great deal 333.4 
a group of... + plural verb 526.2 
a large amount/number 333.4 
a little, little and (a) few 329; with of 
329.2; a little with comparatives 140.1 
a long time and long 330 
along way and far 200 
alot, lots 333.2; with comparatives 
140; a lot of ... + plural verb 5262 
a number of... + plural verb 526.2 
abbreviated styles 1 
abbreviations 2 
able be able to 3 
-able (suffix) 445.4 
about and (a)round 60; and on 4 
about to 5 
above and over 6 
accents 308.3 
accept and agree 7 
accommodation uncountable 148.3 
according to 8 
accuse preposition 449 
accused the accused 17.3 
accustomed + -ing form or infinitive 
299.11 
ache simple or progressive 466.7 
acre 389.18 
acronyms 2.3 
across, over and through 10 
act and play 432.2 
active verb forms 10 
actor and actress 222.4 
actual(ly) 11, 157.15,16,20 
AD and BC 152.3 
addition in addition 157.11 
addresses af, in and on 81.6; in letters 
146.1—4; in emails 147.1,3 
adjectives 12-19 
+ for... to... 291.34 
+ infinitive 284 
+ -ing form 297 


adjectives and adverbs of manner 
(happy and happily etc) 26 
adjectives or adverbs: confusing 
cases 27 
after link verbs (be, seem, look etc) 
328.2 
after sit, stand, lie, fall etc 328.5 
before personal pronouns (e.g. Poor 
you!) 429.7 
comparison 137, 139-141 
compiementation: what can follow 
an adjective? 19 
leaving out words after adjectives 
180.1 
order before nouns 15 
position 12; after as, how, so, too 14; 
after measurement nouns 13.4; after 
nouns and pronouns 13; after object 
12.4; with something, everything etc 
13.6 
use of commas 476.5 
with and 16 
without nouns 17 
word order with complements (e.g. 
skilled in design) 13.5 
admired much admired 410.4 
admit ...ing 296.1 
adopted position and meaning 410.3 
advanced active past participle 409.3,4 
adverb particles (e.g. back, off, out) 20; 
in two-part verbs 599 
adverbs position 21-25; adverbs of 
manner and adjectives (happily and 
happy etc) 26; adverbs or adjectives: 
confusing cases 27; comparison 138; 
ending in -ly: spelling 557; often etc 
with present perfect 455.6; position 
with ought to 403.6; with used to 
604.5; yesterday etc not used with 
present perfect 456.2 
advertisements words left out 1.1 
advice uncountable 148.3; + 
subjunctive 567.2 
advise + object + infinitive 277.1, 283; 
+ -ing form or infinitive 299.4 
afford to... 282 
afloat position 12.3 
afraid position 12.3; afraid so/not 539; 
be afraid 92.1; be afraid and fear 28; 
with -ing form or infinitive 299.13; 
I'm afraid meaning ‘I’m sorry’ 28.2, 
157.16 
after (adverb) shortly after etc 29.1; 
and afterwards 29.2 
after (conjunction) 30; after ...ing 
30.4, 411.6; + present perfect 30.3; + 
present with future meaning 30.2, 
580.2; + past or past perfect 424.1 
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after all 31, 157.19; and finally 31.2 

afterward(s) 614.3; and after 29.2 

again and back 87 

age 32; use of be 922 

age expressions with no preposition 
451.8; preposition 32; ‘unmarked’ use 
350 

-age (suffix) 445.2 

aged pronunciation 18 

agent in passive structures 413 

ages in/for ages 312.9 

ago 33; and before 33.4; and for 33.3; 
not used with present perfect 456.2; 
tenses 33.2; word order 33.1 

agree structures 298.2; + infinitive 
277.1, 282; agree and accept 7; I agree 
(simple present) 466.4; it was agreed 
to... 417.2; non-progressive verb 
471.2; preposition 449 

ain’t 143.4 Note 5 

aircraft singular and plural the same 
524.3 

-al (suffix) 445.2,4 

alight position 12.3 

alike 34; position 12.3 

alive position 12.3 

all 35-40 
all and all of 36.1; and both 35.1; and 

every 39; and whole 40 
all, everybody and everything 38 
all I want is... etc 130.5 
all that... (relative structure) 494.5 
expressions with no preposition 
451.2 

following article dropped 70.5 

all ... but 116.1 

all day/week etc 36.5; all day and 
every day etc 39.4 

all else 183.1 

all right (showing change of subject) 
157.8; and alright 41 

all the better, all the more important 
etc 141.2 

all the same 157.5 

all together and altogether 50 

allow + object + infinitive 283; + -ing 
form or infinitive 299.4; allow, permit 
and Jet 42; I was allowed to 418.1 

almost position 24.4; with superlatives 
140.3; almost, nearly and practically 
43 

alone position 12.3; alone, lonely, 
lonesome and lone 44 

along and through 45 

aloud and loudly 334 

already tenses 566.7; with present 
perfect 455.5; yet, still and already 
566 

also position 24.6, 46.1; and even 
189.3; discourse marker 157.11; not 
only ... but also 383; too, also and as 
well 46-47 


Index 


alternately and alternatively 48 

although, though, but and however 49; 
although and but not used together 
511.1; although and in spite of 272 

altogether and all together 50 

always position 22.3, 24.2; in 
imperatives 268.7; and ever 191.5; 
with progressive 472; with simple 
past 457.4 

am weak and strong form 616.3 

a m (= in the morning) 579.3 

American used for United States 
citizens and affairs 364 Note d 

American-British differences 51; 
grammar 51.1; vocabulary 51.2; 
spelling 51.3; pronunciation 51.4; 
adjective forms used as adverbs 27.4; 
adverb position 24.11; can't and 
mustn't 359.2; dates 152; have to and 
must 361.1; irregular verbs 304.3; 
letters 146.12; names of meals 347.2; 
noun « noun (e.g. a doll house) 386.6; 
use of subjunctive 567.2 

among and between 105.2; among 
meaning 'one of' 105.4 

amount with uncountables 333.4; 
following article dropped 70.7 

amused -very/ much amused 410.4 

analysis plural 524.4 

-ance, -ancy (suffixes) 445.2 

and 52; + infinitive without fo 281.4; 
after try, wait, go etc 53; both... and 
111; ellipsis (leaving out words) after 
and 178; in numbers 389.10; weak 
and strong form 616.3; with 
adjectives 16 

Anglo- 445.1 

angry preposition 449 

annoyed by/with 410.5 

another 54; + plural expression 532.6; 
another one 395.5; another few weeks 
etc 54.2 

another thing is (discourse 
marker) 157.11 

ante- (prefix) 445.1 

anti- (prefix) 445.1 

antique shop and antiques shop 312.9 

anxious preposition 449; anxious to 
284.1; anxious for... to 291.3; with 
should 521.1 

any 55 
after superlatives 139.8 
and any of 55.7; and every 56; and not 

any 55.3; and some 547 
any ... at all 55.6 
any... but (= except) 116.1 
any differenti goodi use 57 
any more and anymore 379 
any/some or no article 67 
any the worsel wiser etc 141.2 
expressions with no preposition 
451.2 
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hardly any 43.3 
meaning 'it doesn't matter which' etc 
55.5 
non-affirmative word 381 
not any, no and none 376 
with comparatives (any older etc) 57 
anybody and anyone 548; no 
difference 548.1; anyone and any one 
548.7; non-affirmative words 381; 
position with adjectives 13.6; with 
else 183.1 
anyhow (discourse marker) 157.7 
anyone see anybody 
anything 548; anything else 183.1; 
anything for... to 291.6; anything 
that 494.5; position with adjectives 
13.6 
anyway (discourse marker) 157.7 
anywhere 548; position with 
adjectives 13.6; anywhere else 183.1 
apart from (discourse marker) 
157.12; apart from, besides and except 
102 
apologies 545.7 
apologise preposition 449 
apostrophe 479; in plurals of 
abbreviations 2.4 
apparently (discourse marker) 157.16 
appear link verb 58.1; and seem 58.2; 
in negative sentences 369.4; meaning 
'come into sight' 58.3; appear to 282; 
non-progressive verb 471.2; it 
appears so 536.1; structure with there 
587.5 
appendix plural 524.4 
appreciate ...ing 296.1; with 
preparatory it (e.g. I would appreciate 
it if you ...) 447.3 
approach no following preposition 
451.1 
Arab, Arabic and Arabian 364 Note e 
arch- (prefix) 445.1 
are weak and strong form 616.3 
areas 389.19 
aren't |? 143.4 Note 2, 488.1 
arise and rise 59 
arms plural with no singular 524.7 
around, round and about 60 
arrange to 282; arrange for... to 291.7 
arrive at/in 81.5 
arrived active past participle 409.4 
arse (taboo word / swearword) 575 
arsehole (taboo word / 
swearword) 575 
art older English form of are 392 
articles (a/an and the) 61-70 
basic information 62-63 
a and an: the difference 65.7 
a and one in numbers 389.11 
a with half 231.4 
days, months and seasons 70.9 


Index 


dropped after amount! number of 
70.7; after both and all 70.5; after 
kind of etc 70.6; in noun + noun 
compounds 70.4; after possessive 's 
70.3; in advertisements, instructions 
etc 1, 70.19; in double expressions 
70.2 
exclamations (What a...) 70.13 
illnesses 70.14 
in bed etc 70.1 
jobs and positions 70.12 
man and woman 70.8 
measurements (by the kilo etc) 70.16 
musical instruments 70.10 
newspapers and magazines 70.18 
no article with plurals and 
uncountables 66 
parts of the body 70.15 
place names 70.17 
radio, cinema, theatre and television 
70.11 
somelany or no article 67 
special rules and exceptions 70 
talking in general 68 
the accused, the blind, the British etc 
17 
the instead of possessive (e.g. hit him 
on the arm) 441.5 
the older .. ., the happier etc 139.5 
the with half 231.3 
the with -ing forms (e.g. the opening 
of Parliament) 295.3 
the with superlatives 141.6 
70 miles an hour etc 389.20 
see also a/an, the 
as (reason) as, because, since and for 72 
as (similarity, function) and like 326 
+ infinitive without fo 281.4 
+ will or present tense with future 
meaning 580.2 
after see, describe etc 607.2 
as... as 136 
as .. .ing 411.6 
as agreed etc 177.11 
as and than as subjects, objects and 
complements 581 
as and that not used together 511.1 
as, like and how 252.3 
as me, as I do etc 136.4, 429.2 
as, than and that 139.1 
cold as it was etc 71 
ellipsis (leaving out words) after as 
177.7 
not used after seem 507.5 
replacing subjects, objects and 
complements (e.g. as happened 
yesterday, as follows, as was agreed, 
as you know) 326.5, 581 
verb before subject after as 302.5 
weak and strong form 616.3 
word order in as good a voice etc 14 
as (time) as, when and while 73 
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as a matter of fact 157.20 

as a result 157.14 

as ever 191.2 

as far as 602.3; as faras... is 
concerned 157.1 

as for 157.1 

as | was saying 157.9 

as if 74; feel as if 202.3; it looks as if... 
446.5 

as it were 567.4 

as long as 75; meaning ‘on condition 
that’ 263 

as much/many 357.6; as much as 
(emphatic use) 136.6 

as regards 157.1 

as soon as + present with future 
meaning 580.2; + simple past or past 
perfect 424.1 

as such 76 

as though 74; feel as though 202.3; it 
looks as though 446.5 

as usual 77 

as well position 46.1; may/might as 
well 343; as well, also and too 46-47 

as well as 78; + singular verb 532.2; as 
well as that 157.11 

ask 79; + object + infinitive 277.1, 283; 
+ subjunctive 567.2; ask to 282; ask 
for... to 291.7; passive structure (I 
was asked to) 418.1; with one and two 
objects 610.7 

asleep position 12.3; asleep and 
sleeping 86 

ass (taboo word / swearword) 575 

asshole (taboo word / swearword) 575 

astonish non-progressive verb 471.2 

at after verbs 80; at... age 32; at and 
to 80; at night 70.1; at no time + 
inversion (auxiliary before subject) 
302.7; at, on and in (place) 81; (time) 
82; at/on weekends 312.9; at Philip's, 
at the Smiths' etc 249.1; at school, 
university etc 70.1; weak and strong 
form 616.3 

at all 83 

at any rate (discourse marker) 157.7 

at first and first 84 

atlast, finally, in the end and at the 
end 204 

at least 318.6; discourse marker 
157.7,16 

at once 393 

at which point 498.5 

ate AmE pronunciation 304.3 

-ate (suffix) 445.6 

athletics singular, no plural 524.3 

-ation (suffix) 445.2 

attempt + -ing form or infinitive 
299.11 

Attorney General 13.1 

attributive position of adjectives 12.1 

authoress 222.4 


Index 


auto- (prefix) 445.1 

autumn with or without the 70.9 

auxiliary verbs 85; dropping words 
after auxiliaries 181; stressed for 
emphasis 184.2 

available position after noun (e.g. the 
tickets available) 13.2, 498.10 

avoid ...ing 296.1 

await 612 

awake (adjective) position 12.3; and 
waking 86 

awake (verb), wake and (a)waken 86 

aware of not followed by that 453.1 


back and again 87 

backward(s) 614 

bacterium plural 524.4 

bad preposition 449; worse, worst 
137.2 

badly comparative and superlative 138 

baggage uncountable 148.3 

balls (taboo word / swearword) 575 

bank + singular or plural verb/ 
pronoun 526.1 

barracks singular and plural the same 
524.3 

basis plural 524.4 

bath and bathe 88 

baths pronunciation 525.4 

BBC - singular or plural verb/pronoun 
526.1 

BC and AD 152.3 

be 89-92; and have 92; be born 108; be 
gone 229; contractions (he's, isn't etc) 
143; do be, don't be 90, 268.4; I am 
to... etc 91; left out in 
advertisements, instructions etc 1; 
left out in news headlines 240; 
perfect auxiliary in older English 
455.1; progressive forms (I am being 
etc) 89; subjunctive (J be, I were etc) 
567.3; weak and strong form 616.3; 
with ages 32 

be + infinitive (/ am to etc) 91; was to 
have been etc 288.2; if. . . wasi were to 
261.2 

be able 3 

be committed + -ing form or infinitive 
299.11 

be going to 213 

be supposed to 572 

be sure and 53.1 

be that as it may 567.4 

be used to ...ing 605 

bear (verb) 108.2; (can't) bear + -ing 
form or infinitive 299.11 

beat and win 93 

because 94; and because of 94.1; 
because and so not used together 
511.1; because, as, since and for 72; 
just because ..., it doesn't mean 94.3 

become, get, go. grow etc 128 
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bed expressions without article 70.1 

been weak and strong form 616.3; 
meaning ‘come’ or ‘gone’ 95 

before (adverb) 96; and ago 33.4; and 
ever 191.4; before, first and before that 
96.3; with past perfect 97.3; with 
present perfect 455.5 

before (conjunction and 
preposition) 97-98; + present with 
future meaning 580.2; before .. .ing 
411.6; before and in front of 98; before 
and until 602.7 

beg to 282; + object + infinitive 283 

begin + -ing form or infinitive 299.10; 
begin and start 99; to begin with 
157.10 

believe non-progressive verb 471.2; + 
object + to be 607.3; believe so/ not 
539; in negative sentences 369; he is 
believed to be 418.2; preposition 449; 
so 1 believe 539.3 

belong non-progressive verb 471.2; 
preposition 449 

beloved pronunciation 18 

below, under, underneath and 
beneath 100 

bend active or passive meaning 609.2 

beneath, below, under and underneath 
100 

beside and besides 101; besides 
(discourse marker) 157.11; besides, 
except and apart from 102 

bet 103; present with future meaning 
103.2; with two objects 610.1 

better 137.2; and rather 104.2; had 
better 230; meaning 'recovered' 
104.1; quite better 489.3 

between and among 105; between... 
to 312.7; between you and I etc 312.6, 
429.1 

bi- (prefix) 445.1 

bicycle by bicycle 70.1 

big, large and great 106 

billiards singular, no plural 524.3 

billion 389.14; and billions 389.15 

binoculars plural with no singular 
524.7 

bit 430.1; a bit 107; quite a bit 489.4 

bitch (taboo word / swearword) 575 

blast (taboo word / swearword) 575 

blessed pronunciation 18 

blind the blind 17.1 

bloody position 12.2 

blue with cold etc 449 

boat by boat 70.1; on/in a boat 81.4 

bollocks (taboo word / 
swearword) 575 

bored and boring etc 409.2 

born and borne 108 

borrow and lend 109 
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both 110; and all 35.1; and both of 
110.2; both ... and 11); following 
article dropped 70.5 

bread uncountable 148.3 

break active or passive meaning 609.2 

bride and bridegroom 222.4 

briefly 157.21 

bring and take 112; bring with two 
objects 610.1 

bring up and educate 113 

Brit 364 Note b 

Britain, the United Kingdom, the 
British Isles and England 114 

British the British 17.2 

British and American English 51; see 
also American-British differences 

Briton 364 Note b 

broad and wide 115 

broadly speaking 157.12 

buffalo plural 523.3 

bugger (taboo word / swearword) 575 

bunch 430.4 

burst out crying/laughing 296.1 

bus by bus 70.1; on a bus 81.4 

but (co-ordinating conjunction) 510.2; 
but, although, though and however 
49; but and although not used 
together 511.1; dropping words after 
but 178; may! might... but 342; weak 
and strong form 616.3 

but meaning ‘except’ 116; + infinitive 
without to 281.4; me, him etc after 
but 429.2; next but one, last but two 
etc 116.1 

but meaning ‘only’ 116.4 

buy with two objects 610.1 

by and with (method, tools etc) 119; in 
passive 413; written/composed etc by 
450; by or other prepositions after 
past participles 410.5; by the kilo etc 
70.16 

by (place} and near 118 

by (time) 117; and until 602.6 

by all/any/no means 349.2 

by and large 157.12 

by car, bus etc 70.1 

by far with superlatives 140.3 

by myself etc 493.6 

by the time that 117.1 

by the way 157.8 

Bye and Bye-bye 545.2 


cactus plural 524.4 
calculations in speech 389.22-23 
calf plural 524.1 
call 120; passive (e.g. she was called 
stupid) 419; call back 87.5 
camped active past participle 409.4 
can and could 121-5 
ability 122 
canícould always 123.4 
canícould and may/might 345 
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can have done in questions 359.4 
can or will be able 123.1 
can see, hear etc 125; can speak, play 
123.3 
can't and may! might not 339.4 
can't and mustn't 359.2 
can't have done 359.4 
could and was able to etc 122.5, 123.2 
could and was allowed to etc 124.3 
could as a less definite form of can 
122.6 
could have done 122.7, 123.5, 259.2 
could in indirect speech 275.3, 278.3 
could meaning 'would be able to' 
122.6, 258.6 
could meaning 'would be allowed to' 
124.4 
could making questions etc less 
direct 436.4 
interpersonal uses (permission, 
requests, offers, suggestions, 
criticisms etc) 124 
weak and strong form 616.3 
can't bear + -ing form or infinitive 
299.11 
can't help 126 
can’t seem to 507.4 
can't stand ...ing 296.1 
capital letters 556; after colons 474.4; 
national adjectives (Italian etc) 364; 
Northern etc 172 
car bycar 70.1 
care to 282; take care (of), care (about) 
and care for 127 
careful to 284.2 
carry not followed by indirect object 
610.6 
case in some etc cases 157.12; in any 
case 157.11; in case 271 
cattle plural with no singular 524.7 
causative structures with get 224; with 
have 238; with make 335 
cause + object + infinitive 283 
cent 389.17 
cent(i)- (prefix) 445.1 
-centric (suffix) 445.4 
centuries numbering 389.8 
certain + -ing form or infinitive 299.15 
certainly position 24.3; as discourse 
marker 157.5; certainly and surely 
573.1 
chairman and chairperson 222.5 
chance uncountable use 149.2 
change active or passive meaning 
609.1; uncountable use 149.2 
changes become, get, go, grow etc 128; 
present progressive 464.4, 466.2 
changes in English 312 
Cheers 545.2,12,19 
chess uncountable 148.3 
chewing gum uncountable 148.3 
child plural 524.2 
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Chinese singular and plural the same 
524.3 

choir + singular or plural 526.1 

Choose to 282; she was chosen to be 
418.1 

Christ (taboo word / swearword) 575 

Christmas prepositions 82.4 

church expressions without article 70.1 

cinema preposition 450; the cinema 
70.11 

city and town 129 

class + singular or plural 526.1 

classic and classical 254.3 

classical names English versions 362.2 

clause inside clause 515.1 

clean adjective and adverb 27.2 

cleft sentences with it 131; with what 
130 

clever preposition 449 

close(d) and shut 132 

cloth and clothes 133 

clothes plural with no singular 524.7 

club + singular or plural 526.1 

CO- (prefix) 445.1 

cock (taboo word / swearword) 575 

cold be cold 92.1 

collapsed active past participle 409.3 

collective nouns singular or plural 
526.1 

college expressions without article 
70.1 

collocations 255 

colons 474; in news headlines 240.2 

colour expressions with no 
preposition 451.8 

colour use of be 922 

combat(t)ing etc spelling 562.7 

come and go 134; come . . .ing 228.2; 
come and 53.2; come for a walk, swim 
etc 227; come from 134.5; come to (= 
‘arrive at’) 134.5; come to realise etc 
128.5 

come true/right 128.5 

comic and comical 254.3 

command + object + infinitive 283 

commando plural 523.3 

commas 476; after subordinate clauses 
510.4; in numbers 389.10; in relative 
clauses 495.2; with adjectives 15.6 

commentaries tenses 465.2; words left 
out 1.3 

committed + -ing form or infinitive 
299.11 

committee + singular or plural 526.1 

common for ... t0 291.4 

comparatives and superlatives 135, 
137-141 
adjectives (formation) 137 
adverbs (formation) 138 
anyí no older etc 57.1 
ever after comparatives/superlatives 

191.2 
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fatter and fatter, more and more 
slowly etc 139.4 
more replacing -er 312.9 
much, far etc with comparatives and 
superlatives 140 
prepositions with superlatives (the 
happiest man in the world etc) 139.7 
superlative + infinitive 284.3 
superlative + relative clause with that 
494.5 
superlative with or without the 141.6 
tenses after this is the best etc 591 
the difference between comparatives 
and superlatives 139.2,3 
the older... , the happier ... etc 
139.5 
using comparatives and superlatives 
139-141 
word order with complement 13.5 
comparison 135-141; as... as 136; 
comparative and superlative 
adjectives and adverbs 137-141; 
structures 135; see also comparatives 
and superlatives 
compel + object + infinitive 283 
complementation what can follow an 
adjective? 19; what can follow a 
noun? 384; what can follow a verb? 
606 
completely position 24.4 
compound adjectives with 
participles (e.g quick-growing, 
home-made) 410.1 
compound nouns plurals 524.6 
concentrate not ‘concentrate oneself 
493.9 
concern non-progressive verb 471.2 
concerned position and meaning 
410.3 
concerto plural 523.3 
conclusion in conclusion 157.21 
conditional structures see if 
conditional verb forms see would 
confused and confusing etc 409.2 
congratulate and congratulations 
preposition 449 
congratulations no singular 524.7, 
545.4 
conjunctions 510-11; prepositions 
before conjunctions (e.g. the question 
of whether . . .) 453 
consent structures 298.2 
consequently (discourse 
marker) 157.14 
consider ...ing 296.1; consider + object 
+ to be 607.3; he was considered a 
genius etc 419; it is considered to be 
etc 418.2 
consist non-progressive verb 471.2 
contain non-progressive verb 471.2 
contemplate ...íng 296.1 
contents plural with no singular 524.7 
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continually) and continuous(ly) 142; 
continually with progressive form 
472 

continue + -ing form or infinitive 
299.11 

continuous see progressive 

contractions 143 

contrary and opposite 144.2; on the 
contrary 157.6; on the contrary and 
on the other hand 144.1 

contrastive emphasis 184.1 

control meaning 145 

conversation countable or 
uncountable 148.6 

co-ordinating conjunctions 510.2 

corpus plural 524.4 

correctness 309 

correspondence (letters etc) 146-147 

cost with two objects 610.1 

costly adjective, not adverb 27.1 

could see can 

countable and uncountable 
nouns 148-149; a/an with 
uncountables 149.4; plural 
uncountables 149.5 

counter- (prefix) 445.1 

counting see numbers 

country countable and uncountable 
uses 150; the country 69.4 

couple a couple of... + plural verb 
526.2 


course of course 390 

court martial 13.1; plural 524.6 

covered in 410.5 

cowardly adjective, not adverb 27.1 

crack active or passive meaning 609.2 

craft singular and plural the same 
924.3 

crap (taboo word / swearword) 575 

crash preposition 449 

crew plural with no singular 524.7 

crisis plural 524.4 

criterion plural 524.4 

crooked pronunciation 18 

crossroads singular and plural the 
same 524.3 

cubic metre etc 389.19 

cunt (taboo word / swearword) 575 

cursed pronunciation 18 

customs plural with no singular 524.7 

cyber- (prefix) 445.1 


daily adjective and adverb 27.1 
damn (taboo word / swearword) 575 
'dangling' (misrelated) 
participles 411.4 
dare 151; dare say 151.3 
dash (punctuation mark) 477 
data singular or plural 524.3, 312.7 
dates 152; in letters 146.2 
day by day 70.1; the day we met etc 
498.6 
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days of the week expressions with no 
preposition 451.3 

de- (prefix) 445.1 

dead adjective and adverb 27.2; dead, 
died and death 153; the dead 17.1 

dead and deadly 27.2 

deadly adjective, not adverb 27.1 

deaf the deaf 17.1 

deal a great deal 333.4 

decide to 282; it was decided to 417.2 

decimals 389.1-3 

declarative questions (e.g. You're 
working late?) 481 

deep position after measurement 
nouns 13.4 

deer singular and plural the same 
524.3 

defining (relative clauses) see 
identifying 

definitely position 24.3 

delay ...ing 296.1 

delighted for ... to 291.3 

demonstratives (this, that, these, 
those) 589-590 

deny non-progressive verb 471.2; 
deny .. .ing 296.1; I deny 466.4 

depend non-progressive verb 471.2; 
depend! dependent preposition 449 

describe structure with as 607.2; with 
two objects 610.6 

descriptive and prescriptive 
rules 309.4 

deserve 4 -ing form with passive 
meaning 296.3; non-progressive verb 
471.2 

despite this/that 157.3 

details preposition 449 

determiners (the, my, some, either etc) 
154; with -ing form (e.g. the opening 
of Parliament; my smoking) 295.3; 
dropping words after determiners 
180.2 

detest ...ing 296.1 

developed active past participle 409.3 

diagnosis plural 524.4 

dialects and standard English 308, 
309.2 

dice singular and plural the same 
524.3 

dick (taboo word / swearword) 575 

die preposition 449 

died, dead and death 153 

difference uncountable use 149.2; 
difference between 105.3 

different from/to/than 155.2; and 
other 54.5; any! no different 155.1; 
word order with complement 13.5 

difficult word order with complement 
13.5; difficult to please etc 284.4 

difficulty preposition 449; have 
difficulty in .. .ing 149.2 

dime 389.17 
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dinner, lunch and supper 347 
direct adjective and adverb 27.2 
direct and indirect objects 610 
direct and indirect speech 274.1; see 
also indirect speech 
direct speech reporting verbs and 
word order 156; commas and colons 
474.6, 476.9; quotation marks 478.] 
dis- (prefix) 445.1 
disagree non-progressive verb 471.2 
disappointed preposition 449 
discourse markers 157 
discuss no following preposition 451.1 
discussion preposition 449 
dislike non-progressive verb 471.2; 
+ (object +) -ing form 296.1,2 
distributive plural (e.g. six people lost 
their lives) 530 
dive AmE forms 304.3 
divide prepositions 449; between! 
among 105.3 
divorce and get divorced 337 
do 158-161 
auxiliary verb 159; in emphatic 
imperatives (e.g. Do sit down.) 
268.2; in negatives 367-371; in 
questions 482; in question tags 
487-8; in short answers 517 
do and make 160.3 
do ...ing 160 
general-purpose verb 160 
so do I etc 541 
substitute verb 161 
weak and strong form 616.3 
with be in emphatic imperatives 
268.4 
with have 237, 239 
do so/it/that 162 
do you mind ...? 351.1 
doctor 363.2,3 
does weak and strong form 616.3 
dogged pronunciation 18 
dollar 389.17 
donate not followed by indirect object 
610.6 
don't, I'm, I’ve etc (contractions) 143 
don't be in negative imperatives 268.4 
don't mention it 545.19 
double negatives 370; in dialects 
309.2; in expressions of doubt 261.8, 
370.7 
doubling consonants (e.g. big —^ 
bigger) 562 
doubt (noun) no doubt 377 
doubt (verb) structures 163; non- 
progressive verb 471.2; if in doubt 
261.6 
down and up (down/up the road etc) 
603 
dozen and dozens 389.15 
Dr 363.3 
draughts singular, no plural 524.3 
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dream preposition 449 

dress (noun) 164.1 

dress (verb) 164.2,3; dress, not dress 
oneself 493.9; dress(ed) preposition 
449 

drinking common expressions 545.12 

drive preposition 449 

dropping words see ellipsis 

drown and be drowned 165 

drunken 304.3 

due to and owing to 166 

duke and duchess 222.4 

during and for 167; and in 168 

Dutch the Dutch 17.2 


e- (prefix) 445.1 

each 169; each of 169.2; and every 170; 
expressions with no preposition 
451.2; followed by he/she or they 
169.3; position 169.4 

each other / one another 171; and 
-selves 171.4 

eager for ... to 291.3 

early adjective and adverb 27.1; 
(adverb) comparative and superlative 
138; early, soon and quickly 550 

earth who on earth etc 624 

easily with superlatives 140.3 

east and eastern etc 172; capital letters 
172.3 

Easter prepositions 82.4 

easy adjective and adverb 27.2; 
(adverb) comparative and superlative 
138; easy for... to 291.4; easy to 
please etc 284.4; word order with 
complement 13.5 

echo plural 523.3 

echo questions 483 

eco- (prefix) 445.1 

economic and economical 254.3 

-ed (suffix) 445.4; -ed and -ing forms 
(participles) 408-411; pronunciation 
421, 18 

educate and bring up 113 

-ee (suffix) 445.2 

efficient and effective 173 

e.g. (= for example) 157.13 

either (adverb) position 24.6; either, 
also, as well and too in negative 
clauses 47; not... either, neither and 
nor 374 

either (determiner) 174; either of 
174.2; and either one 395.5; meaning 
'each' 174.5 

either... or 175 

elder and eldest 176; position 12.2 

elect she was elected President etc 419 

electric and electrical 254.3 

elf plural 524.1 

ellipsis (leaving out words) 177-182 
after adjectives 180.1 
after and, but and or 178 
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after as and than 177.7 
after auxiliary verbs 181 
after conjunctions 177.11 
after determiners 180.2 
after if 261.6 
after question words 177.8 
at the beginning of a sentence 179 
before question tags 488.8 
comprehension problems 515.3,4 
dropping if 261.4,5 
dropping prepositions 451 
dropping prepositions before that 
453.1,2 
dropping that 584 
dropping the after ail 36.5 
dropping the after both 70.5 
in advertisements, instructions etc 1 
in headlines 240.1 
in infinitives (e.g. I don't want to) 182 
in noun phrases 180 
in replies 177.1 
object relative pronoun 495.4 
subject relative pronoun 498.17 
else 183; elsewhere 183.6 
emails 147; words left out 1 
embedding (clause inside clause) 515 
emphasis 184; emotive and contrastive 
184.1 
emphatic imperatives 268.2 
en- (prefix) 445.1 
-en (suffix) 445.6 
-ence, -ency (suffixes) 445.2 
encourage + object + infinitive 283 
end and finish (verbs) 185 
end at/in the end 204; either end 174.5 
endure ...íng 296.1 
end-weight 512.4 
England, Britain, the United Kingdom 
and the British Isles 114 
England (football team) + plural 526.1 
English the English 17.2, 364 
English (the language) uncountable 
149.4 
enjoy 186; enjoy . . .ing 296.1; Enjoy 
(yourself)! 545.9 
enough 187; enough of 187.4; + for... 
to 291.8; enough to after adjective 
284.4 
enter preposition 449; no following 
preposition 451.1 
entitled structures 298.2 
equipment uncountable 148.3 
-er (suffix) 445.2 
escape ...ing 296.1 
escaped active past participle 409.3 
-ese (suffix) 445.3 
Eskimo plural 523.3 
especial(ly) and special(ly) 188 
-ess (suffix) 445.2 
essential + subjunctive 567.2; + for... 
to 291.4 
-ette (suffix) 445.2 
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Euro- (prefix) 445.1 

even 189; and also 189.3; position 24.6; 
with comparatives 140.1 

even if/though 189.4 

even now 189.5 

even so 189.5 

eventual(ly) 190 

ever 191; after superlatives 139.8; and 
always 191.5; and before 191.4; if ever 
261.6; non-affirmative word 381; 
position 24.2; who ever etc 624; with 
present perfect 455.5; with simple 
past 457.4; ever after 191.5; ever 
before 191.4; ever since 191.5 

ever so/such 192 

every 193; and all 39; and any 56; and 
each 170; every one (of) 193.2,3; 
every ... but 116.1; every day and all 
day etc 39.4; expressions with no 
preposition 451.2; followed by he/she 
or they 193.5 

every few days etc 193.6 

every now and then 193.10 

every other 193.9 

every single 193.9 

every so often 193.10 

everybody and everyone 548.1; no 
difference 548.1; + singular verb 
548.3; and all 38; followed by he/she 
or they 193.7; position with adjectives 
13.6; question tags 488.5; with else 
183.1 

everyday and every day 193.8 

everyone 548; + singular verb 548.3; 
and all 38; and everybody 548.1; and 
every one 548.7; followed by he/she or 
they 193.7; position with adjectives 
13.6; question tags 488.5 

everything 548; + singular verb 193.7; 
and all 38; everything that 494.5; 
position with adjectives 13.6; 
question tags 488.5 

everywhere 548; + singular verb 193.7; 
position with adjectives 13.6 

ex- (prefix) 445.1 

example of 449; for example 157.13 

except structures 194; + infinitive 
without to 281.4; except for 194, 
157.12; and without 194.6; except, 
besides and apart from 102; me, him 
etc after except 429.2 

excited by/about 410.5; excited and 
exciting etc 409.2 

exclamation mark 473 

exclamations 195; articles (Whata...) 
70.13 

excuse ...ing 296.1 

Excuse me 545.6,7 

expect (+ object) + infinitive 282-283; 
expect, hope, wait and look forward 
196; in negative sentences 369.4; 
expect sol not 539 
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experience countable or uncountable 
148.6; and experiment 197 

explain structures 198; passive 
structures 415; preposition 449 

extent to some extent etc 157.12 

extra- (prefix) 445.1 


face ...ing 296.1 

facing, opposite and in front of 402 

fact in fact, as a matter of fact 
(discourse markers) 157.20; the fact 
that 583.3 

faded active past participle 409.3,4 

fail to... 282 

fair adjective and adverb 27.2 

fairly, quite, rather and pretty 199 

fall ill / asleep / in love 128.8 

fallen active past participle 409.3 

family + singular or plural 526.1 

fancy ...ing 296.1 

far (adjective) 200.4 

far (adverb) and a long way 200 

far before too 595.3; before 
comparatives and superlatives 140 

farm on a farm 81.7 

fart (taboo word / swearword) 575 

farther and further 201 

fast adjective and adverb 27.2; 
(adverb) comparative and superlative 
138 

fear and be afraid 28 

feel 202; + object + infinitive without 
to 281.2; + object + to be 607.3; can 
feel 125.1; feel as if! though 202.3; feel 
like 202.3,4; feel like . . .ing 296.1; I 
feel (discourse marker) 157.16; it was 
felt that 417.1; link verb 202.1-3; 
ordinary verb: meanings and 
structures 202.5-7; present tenses 
466.7; progressive and non- 
progressive uses 471.3; there are felt 
to be 418.4; without -self 493.9 

female and feminine 203 

fetch, look for and look after 331.4 

few, a few and (a) little 329; few of 
329.2; the few... that 494.5; quite a 
few 489.4 

fewer and less 320.1; fewer of 320.2 

fewest and least 318 

fight preposition 449 

fill in/out 312.9 

filled with 410.5 

finally (discourse marker) 157.10; and 
after all 31.2; finaily, at last and in/at 
the end 204 

find + object + . . ing 411.7; + object + 
to be 607.4 

find and found 304.2 

find out and know 313.5 

fine adjective and adverb 27.2 

finish ...ing 296.1; finish and end 185 
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finished be/have finished 205; 
meaning 'ready' 205; active past 
participle 409.4 

finished-time words not normally 
used with present perfect 456.2, 457.5 

fireman 222.5 

firm + singular or plural 526.1 

first (adverb) and at first 84; and before 
96.3 

first and one, second and two etc 389.7; 
tenses after this is the first etc 591; the 
first etc to 284.3; word order with 
complement 13.5 

first floor etc 389.9 

first(ly), first of ail (discourse markers) 
157.10 


fish singular and plural the same 524.3 

fit (adjective) + infinitive 284.2 

fit non-progressive verb 471.2; AmE 
forms 304.3; fit and suit 206; no 
passive 412.4 

fixed expressions 255 

flat adjective and adverb 27.2 

flock 430.4 

floors first floor etc 389.9 

flow and fly 304.2 

flu uncountable 148.7 

fly and flow 304.2 

focus(s)ing etc spelling 562.7 

follow can follow 125.3 

foot (measure) 389.18; six foot! feet etc 
389.15 

foot on foot 70.1; irregular plural 524.2 

for ... to 291; after enough 291.8; after 
something, anybody etc 291.6; after 
too 291.8; after verbs 291.7; for there 
to be 291.10 

for in news headlines 240.2 

for purpose/cause 207; for . . .ing after 
nouns (e.g. a machine for cutting) 
207.2, 297.2; for, as, because and since 
72 

for (time), since, in and from 208; for 
and ago 33.3; and during 167; 
dropped in time expressions 451.7; 
with present perfect progressive 
458.5; present with future meaning 
after for 208.1 

for weak and strong form 616.3 

for a long time and long 330 

for example, for instance 157.13 

for one thing, for another thing 
(discourse markers) 157.10 

forbid + object + infinitive 283; + -ing 
form or infinitive 299.4 

force + object + infinitive 283 

fore- (prefix) 445.1 

forever 191.5; with progressive form 
472 

forget + -ing form or infinitive 299.1; 
and leave 209 

forgive ...ing 296.1 
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formal and informal language 311; in 
letters and emails 146-147 
former the former 17.3 
formula plural 524.4 
forward(s) 614 
found and find 304.2 
fractions 389.1-3 
frankly (discourse marker) 157.18 
free adjective and adverb 27.2; and 
freely 27.2 
French the French 17.2, 364 
frequently position 22.3, 24.2 
friendly adjective, not adverb 27.1 
frightened by/of 410.5; very frightened 
410.4 
from, in, for and since (time) 208 
from weak and strong form 616.3 
from my point of view and in my 
opinion 434 
front in front of, facing and opposite 
402; in the front of 402.3 
fronting 513 
fruit uncountable 148.5 
fuck (taboo word / swearword) 575; 
what the fuck etc 624 
-ful (suffix) 445.2,4 
full stops 473; in numbers 389.1,10; 
not used in abbreviations 2.1 
fun and funny 210 
funds plural with no singular 524.7 
fungus piural 524.4 
furniture uncountable 148.3 
further and farther 201 
furthermore 157.11 
future 211-221 
future forms in polite instructions etc 
(e.g. You'll need to ...) 436.3 
future in the past 221 
future perfect 219 
future progressive 220 
going to 213 
I am to ...91 
present forms or will/shall? 216 
present progressive 214 
present progressive or going to 214.2 
shall in legal documents etc 218.6 
simple present 215 
will and shall 212; interpersonal uses 
217 
will and shall, going to and present 
progressive (advanced points) 218 


gallon BrE and AmE 389.18 

game and play 432.1 

gather I gather that 243 

gender (references to males and 
females) 222 

general in general (discourse marker) 
157.12 

genitive see possessive 

geo- (prefix) 445.1 

geographical names article use 70.17 
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gerunds 293-300; see also -ing forms 

get structures and meanings 223-224; 
AmE forms 304.3; get * object 4 
infinitive 283; get and go (movement) 
225; get, becorne, go, grow etc 128; 
have got 237, 239; I got instead of I've 
got 312.8; passive auxiliary (get 
caught etc) 223.5; passive imperatives 
(e.g. get vaccinated) 268.3; with two 
objects 610.1 

get back to 599.5 

get dressed, drowned, lost, married 
etc 223.4 

get married/divorced 337 

get on with 599.5 

get round to ...ing 298.2 

get used to 605.3 

give with two objects 610.1; in passive 
415; with action nouns (give a cry etc) 
226; give it a push etc 598.2 

give up ...ing 296.1 

glass (uncountable) and a glass 148.4 

glasses plural with no singular 524.7 

go + infinitive or -ing form 296.4; 
go ...ing 228; go and 53.2; go and 
come 134; go and get (movement) 
225; go, become, get, grow etc 128; go 
for a walk, swim etc 227, 598.2 

go (noun) a go 598.1 

go on + -ing form or infinitive 299.2 

God (taboo word / swearword) 575 

God Almighty word order 13.1; God 
bless you 567.4; God save the Queen 
567.4 

going to (future auxiliary) 213, 216, 
218 

gold and golden 386.4 

gone active past participle 409.4; be 
gone 229 

gonna (- going to) 213.4, 308.4 

good preposition 449; better, best 
137.2; a good two hours etc 532.6; 
anylno good 57; + infinitive 284.4; 
and well 617.1; good at .. .ing 297.1; 
good for... to 291.4; it's no 
good .. .ing 295.5 

good-looking comparative/ 
superlative 137.4 

Good morning etc 545.2; Goodbye 
545.2 

goods plural with no singular 524.7 

goose plural 524.2 

got have got 237, 239; J got instead of 
I've got 312.8; see also have 

gotta (= got to) 239.4, 308.4 

gotten 304.3 

government + singular or plural 526.1 

gradable adjectives 489.1 

granted (discourse marker) 157.5 

grape(s) countable 148.5 

grateful and thankful 582 

great, big and large 106 
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greetings 545.2,4 

groceries plural with no singular 524.7 

ground floor etc 389.9 

group + singular or plural 526.1,2 

group- and piece-words 430 

grow, become, get, go etc 128 

grown up active past participle 409.3,4 

guess can guess 125.2; guess so/ not 
539; I guess (discourse marker) 157.16 


had weak and strong form 616.3 
had better 230; had better, should and 
ought 230.1; in indirect speech 278.3 
had! meaning ‘if I had’ etc 261.5 
had rather obsolete form 491.3 
had to do and must have done 361.3 
hair (uncountable) and a hair 148.5 
half 231; half of 231.1; half of + plural 
verb 526.2; half as... as 136.7; half 
two (= half past two) 579.1; halves 
524.1 
handicapped spelling 562.7; the 
handicapped 17.1 
‘hanging’ (misrelated) 
participles 411.4 
happen to 232; after in case 271.2; in 
if-clauses 261.1; structure with there 
587.2; happen in negative sentences 
369.4 
Happy birthday/New Year etc 545.4 
happy to 284.1 
hard adjective and adverb 27.2; 
(adverb) comparative and superlative 
138; hard and hardly 27.2; hard to 
please 284.4 
hardly position 24.4; inversion 
(auxiliary before subject) 302.7; 
hardly evertany etc 43.3; hardly, 
scarcely and no sooner 233; question 
tags 487.4 
has weak and strong form 616.3 
hat ina hat 450 
hate non-progressive verb 471.2; 4 
-ing form or infinitive 299.9; + object 
+ infinitive 283 
have 234-239 
+ object + verb form 238 
actions (have a bath, breakfast etc) 
236, 598.2 
auxiliary verb 235 
contractions (lve, hasn't etc) 143 
don't have to, needn't and mustn't 
359.3, 360.4 
have and be 92 
have (got) possession, relationships 
etc 237 
have (got) to 239; and must 361.1; 
future: have (got) to, will have to 
and must 361.2 
have or take (a bath, shower etc) 
236.1 
I got instead of I’ve got 312.8 
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not used in passive 412.4 
question tags 488.6 
weak and strong form 616.3 
with or without do 237, 239 

Have a good holiday/ time! trip etc 
545.9,10 

have on (= be wearing) 164.3 

he (personal pronoun) 428-429; 
meaning ‘he or she’ 222.2; he or she 
222.2; he/she who 429.9; used for 
animals 222.1; weak and strong form 
616.3; see also personal pronouns 

headlines 240 

headquarters singular and plural 
524.3 

health uncountable 149.4 

hear non-progressive verb 471.2; can 
hear 125.1; hear and listen (to) 241; 
hear something happen! happening! 
done 242; I hear that ... 243; make 
oneself heard 335.2; he was heard to 
418.3; so I hear 539.3 

Heaven forbid 567.4 

heavy 'unmarked' use 350 

height expressions with no 
preposition 451.8 

height use of be 92.2 

hell (taboo word / swearword) 575; 
why the hell etc 624 

help (verb) 244; can't help (. . .ing) 126; 
help + (object +) infinitive 281.2, 282, 
283; he was helped to 418.3 

her (personal pronoun) 428—429; 
(possessive) 441; weak and strong 
form 616.3; see also personal 
pronouns; possessives 

herd 430.4 

here and there 245; here comes... etc 
303; here's + plural noun 532.4 

Here you are 545.18 

hero plural 523.3; and heroine 222.4 

hers 442 

herself 493 

hesitate to 282 

high adjective and adverb 27.2; 
(adverb) comparative and superlative 
138; high and highly 27.2; high and 
tall 246; two metres high etc 13.4 

high tea 347.1 

high time 306.2 

him (personal pronoun) 428-429; weak 
and strong form 616.3; see 
also personal pronouns 

himself 493 

hire, rent and let 247 

his (e.g. his house) 441; (eg. it's his) 
442; weak and strong form 616.3; see 
also possessives 

historic and historical 254.3 

holiday(s) 248; questions/ wishes 
about holidays 545.9,10 
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home 249; and house 249.2; 
expressions without article 70.1 

homeward(s) 614 

honestly (discourse marker) 157.18 

-hood (suffix) 445.2 

hope 250; + infinitive 282; + present 
with future meaning 250.1; hope, 
expect, wait and look forward 196; 
hope for . . . to 291.7; hope sol not 539; 
I was hoping, I had hoped 250.3; 
negative structures 250.2, 369.2 

hopefully 251 

hospital expressions without article 
70.1 

host and hostess 222.4 

hot be hot 92.1 

house and home 249.2 

houses pronunciation 525.4 

hovercraft singular and plural the 
same 524.3 

how 252; and how much 252.2; and the 
way 252.7; and what... like 253; 
exclamations 195, 252.4; how-clauses 
in sentences 252.6; how, like and as 
252.3; how to 277.2; how, what and 
why 252.4; no matter how 378; 
special word order with adjectives 14 

how about...? 2524 

How are you? and How do you do? 
545.1,3 

How dare you? 151.3 

How do you know? 252.4 

how else 183.1 

how ever 624 

how far 252.5 

how long? with present perfect 460.1; 
How long are you here for? and How 
long have you been here for? 330.5 

how much/many 252.5; and how 252.2 

how often 252.5 

how old 252.5 

how on earth, the hell, the fuck etc 624 

How should | know? etc 482.2 

however, although, though and but 
49; however (discourse marker) 157.3 

however (conjunction) 625; and no 
matter how 378.2 

hundred and a hundred 389.11; and 
hundreds 389.15 

hungry be hungry 92.1 

hurry without -seif 493.9; hurry up and 
53.2 

hurt present tenses 466.7 

hyper- (prefix) 445.1 

hyphens 559 

hypothesis plural 524.4 


|, me etc (personal pronouns) 428-429; 
after as 136.4; after but 116.2; after 
than 139.6; J and me, she and her etc: 
the differences 428.2, 429; / in double 
objects (e.g. between you and 1) 312.6, 
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429.1; I who 498.12; It is I who / It is 
me that 131.2; me in double subjects 
(e.g. John and me went) 309.3; see 
also personal pronouns 
| am to 91 
| beg your pardon 545.7 
I dare say 151.3 
| don't know (discourse 
marker) 157.17 
| feel (discourse marker) 157.16 
| gather/hear/see/understand 
that 243 
| guess (discourse marker) 157.16 
I know and / know it 313.6 
| mean (discourse marker) 348.4, 
157.15-17 
I reckon (discourse marker) 157.16 
I should meaning ‘If I were you, I 
should' 264.2 
| suppose (discourse marker) 157.16 
I think (discourse marker) 157.16 
I think l'Il (softening expression) 437.2 
| told you so 540.2 
| would meaning ‘If I were you, I 
would' 264.2 
-(iJan (suffix) 445.3 
-ic and -ical (suffixes) 445.4; 
differences 254.3 
idea preposition 449; a good idea 
for... to 291.5; the idea of . . .ing 
297.1; uncountable use 149.2 
identify structure with as 607.2 
identifying and non-identifying 
relative clauses 495; 498.14; see 
also relative structures 
idioms 255 
if 256-264 
basic structures: ordinary tense use 
257 
basic structures: past tenses and 
would 258 
basic structures: unreal past 
situations 259 
discourse marker showing 
concession 157.5 
double negative in sentences with if 
261.8 
even if 189.4 
if... any 55.1; if... ever 191.1; if... 
happen to 261.1; if. . .ing 411.6; if... 
should 261.1; if... then 261.9; if... 
was/were to 261.2 
if and in case 271; and when 618; and 
whether 621 
if I were you 264 
if in indirect questions 276.3 
if it wasl were not for 261.3 
if meaning ‘even if’ 261.10 
leaving out if 261.4,5 
other words with the same meaning 
263 
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preparatory it (e.g. it will be a pity if) 
446.5 
sentences with if in indirect speech 
278.5 
structures in spoken English 262 
various meanings 261.10-13 
will in if-clause 260 
with past participle (e.g. if asked) 
411.6 
if any, ever, necessary, in doubt etc 
261.6 
if not and unless 601.1,2 
if only 265 
if so/not 261.7 
if you like 325.7 
-ify (suffix) 445.6 
ill position 12.3; and sick 266; 
preposition 449 
ill- (prefix) 445.1 
illnesses usually uncountable 148.7; 
with or without the 70.14 
I'm, I've, don't etc (contractions) 143 
I'm afraid (discourse marker) 157.16 
im- (prefix) 445.1 
imagine non-progressive verb 471.2; 4 
(object +) -ing form 296.1,2; imagine 
(that) 263; + so/not 539; in negative 
sentences 369 
immediately (conjunction) 267 
imperatives 268; question tags 488.2; 
structures with let 323 
important + subjunctive 567.2; + for... 
to 291.2,4; structure with should 
521.1 
impossible to 284.4; for ... to 291.4 
impressed preposition 449 
in (place) 81; in and into 269; in and to 
80; in, at and on 81; in bed, hospital 
etc 70.1 
in (time) 82; in a month's time etc 82.6; 
in and during 168; and later 315; in, 
at and on 82; in, from, for and since 
208 
in addition 157.11; in addition to. . .ing 
298.2 
in any case (discourse marker) 
157.7,11 
in case and if271; + happen to / should 
271.2 
in case of 271.4 
in conclusion 157.21 
in fact (discourse marker) 157.20 
in front of, facing and opposite 402; in 
front of and béfore 98 
in general (discourse marker) 157.12 
in most cases 157.12 
in my Opinion 157.16; and from my 
point of view 434 
in my view 157.16 
in order that and so thar 543 
in order to 289 
in other words 157.15 
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in particular (discourse marker) 157.13 
in short (discourse marker) 157.21 
in some cases 157.12 
in spite of 272; in spite of . . .ing 411.6; 
in spite of this/that 157.3 
in the end, at the end, at last and 
finally 204 
in the first etc place (discourse 
marker) 157.10 
in the same way (discourse 
marker) 157.4 
in the way and on the way 615.5 
in time and on time 450, 593.3 
in which case 498.5 
in- (prefix) 445.1 
inch 389.18 
incidentally 157.8 
inclined structures 298.2 
include non-progressive verb 471.2 
increased active past participle 409.3 
indeed 273 
indefinite pronouns see 
somebody, anybody, you etc 
independence and independent 
prepositions 449 
indirect and direct objects 610 
indirect speech 274-8 
I asked how old you are {were etc 
278.2 
infinitives 277 
modal verbs 278.3 
negative questions 278.6 
past use of must 359.5 
questions and answers 276 
reporting past tenses with past or 
past perfect 278.1 
reporting Shall 1...? 278.4 
sentences with if 278.5 
tenses 275 
with relative structures: somebody 1 
know you'll like, a car that 1 didn't 
know how fast it could go 498.15,16 
without reporting verbs 278.9 
word order with what, which and 
who 278.7 
infinitives 279—292 
active and passive infinitive with 
similar meaning 287 
after adjectives 284 
after easy, difficult, impossible etc 
284.4 
after nouns and pronouns 285 
after relatives (e.g. a garden in which 
to play) 498.13 
after superlatives (e.g. the youngest 
person to) 141.5, 284.3 
after verbs 282; after verb + object 
283 
for... to 291 
forms 280 
future meaning (e.g. the life to come) 
285.6 
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in indirect speech 277 
in news headlines 240.2 
infinitive or -ing form 293.3; after 
verbs 296.4; after way 615.3; special 
cases 299 
infinitive without to 281; after: as... 
as 136.9; but 116.3; except 194.5; 
help 244; let 322; make 335; rather 
than 491.1; why 628.3; would rather 
491.2 
perfect infinitive (e.g. to have left) 288 
position of prepositions (e.g. to look 
at) 452 
progressive, perfect, passive and 
negative infinitives 280 
purpose (e.g. J sat down to rest) 289 
split infinitive 280.7 
structure with preparatory it 446-447 
subject, object or complement 290 
to 280.6; used instead of whole 
infinitive 182 
who to ..., what to... etc 286 
informal and formal language 311 
information structure 512; reasons for 
using passives 414.2-4 
information uncountable 148.3 
-ing forms 408-11, 293-300 
a waiting room, a waiting train 294 
after mind 351.3; after nouns and 
adjectives 297; after prepositions 
298, 454; after verbs 296 
as subjects, objects or complements 
295 
gerunds 293-300 
golcome ...ing 228 
in progressive verbs: see progressive 
-ing form or infinitive 293.3; after 
verbs 296.4; after way 615.3; special 
cases 299 
it as preparatory subject or object 
295.5 
passive meaning (e.g. it needs 
cleaning) 296.3 
perfect, passive and negative -ing 
forms 293.2 
present participles 408-411, 300 
terminology 293 
to ...ing 298.2 
with determiner (e.g. the opening of 
Parliament, my smoking) 295.3 
with object (e.g. smoking cigarettes) 
295.2 
-ing (suffix) 445.2 
initials names of organisations 2 
insist + subjunctive 567.2; preposition 
449 
instance for instance 157.13 
instant the instant (that) 267 
instead 301.3; instead of 301.1,2; 
instead of . . .ing 411.6; instead of and 
without 301.2 
instruct + object + infinitive 283 
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instructions use of tenses 465; words 
left out 1.1 

intend + object + infinitive 283; + -ing 
form or infinitive 299.11; in negative 
sentences 369.4 

inter- (prefix) 445.1 

interest(ed) preposition 449; + -ing 
form or infinitive 299.16; interested 
and interesting etc 409.2 

international English 308.7 

interrogative see questions; 
interrogative pronouns see who, 
what, which 

into and in 269 

intonation 555; in question tags 487.5; 
in relative clauses 495.2 

introductions 545.1 

inversion verb before subject 302-303; 
in older English 392 

inverted commas see quotation marks 

invitations 545.15 

invite + object + infinitive 283 

involve non-progressive verb 471.2; 
involve . . .ing 296.1 

involved position and meaning 410.3 

irish the Irish 17.2, 364 

irregular verbs list of common 
examples 304 

is weak and strong form 616.3 

-ise/ize (suffix) 445.6; -ise or -ize 558 

-ish (suffix) 445.4 

-ism (suffix) 445.2 

-ist (suffix) 445.3 

it personal pronoun 428-429; and this/ 
that (things that have just been 
mentioned) 590; referring to nothing 
428.7; referring to the situation 428.7; 
referring to time, weather, 
temperature and distances 428.8; 
used to identify (e.g. It's John) 428.9; 
it was me that / it was I who etc 429.3; 
it was my secretary who etc (cleft 
sentences) 131; it's impossible for... 
to etc 291.4; preparatory subject and 
object 446-447; 
see also preparatory it 

it doesn't matter and no matter 378.3 

it is the first/last etc tenses 591 

it is true (discourse marker) 157.5 

item of information etc 430.1 

its 441; and it's 305 

it's...since tenses 522.2 

it'S time 306 

itself 493 

-ity (suffix) 445.2 

-ive (suffix) 445.4 

-ize (suffix) 445.6; and -ise 558 


Japanese singular and plural the same 
524.3 

jeans plural with no singular 524.7 

Jesus (taboo word / swearword) 575 
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journey (countable) and travel 
(uncountable) 148.3; have/did you 
have a good journey 545.9; journey, 
travel, trip and voyage 597 

jury + singular or plural 526.1 

just adjective and adverb 27.2; just and 
justly 27.2; just (adverb): meanings 
and tenses 307; position 24.6, 25; 
used for emphasis 184.3; just asi 
when 73.3; just as (discourse marker) 
157.4 

just because ..., ít doesn't mean 94.3 

just now meanings and tenses 307.3 


keep meaning 'stay' 128.10; keep 
(on) .. .ing 296.1 

kibbutz plural 524.4 

kick with two objects 610.1 

kidnapped etc spelling 562.7 

kilo plural 523.3 

kilo- (prefix) 445.1 

kind of (= sott of) 551; following article 
dropped 70.6; these kind of 551.2; 
discourse marker 157.16,17; 
softening expression 437.1 

kind to 449; so kind as to 538.8 

kinds of English accents 308.4; 
correctness, rules 309; formality 311; 
international English 308.7; spoken 
and written English 310; standard 
English and dialects 308; variation 
and change 312 

King, Queen etc without article 70.12 

knife plural 524.1 

know structures and tenses 313; + 
object + infinitive without to 281.2; + 
object + to be 607.3; and find out 
313.5; and know about! of 313.4; 
know about not followed by that 
453.1; non-progressive verb 471.2; 
passive (she is known to be...) 418.2; 
you know, I don't know discourse 
markers 157.17 

knowledge uncountable 148.3 

known to 410.5; well known 410.4 


lack non-progressive verb 471.2; no 
following preposition 451.1; not used 
in passive 412.4 

lack (noun) preposition 449 

large and wide 106.4; large, big and 
great 106 

last word order with complement 13.5; 
at last 204.2; expressions with no 
preposition 451.2; last but one etc 
116.1; last, the last and the latest 314; 
tenses after this is the last etc 591; the 
last ... to 284.3; last three etc 3142 

lastly (discourse marker) 157.10 

late adjective and adverb 27.2; 
(adverb) later and latest 138; and 
lately 27.2 
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lately with present perfect 455.5, 458.5 

later and in 315 

latest, last and the last 314 

latter the latter 17.3 

laugh preposition 449 

lay and lie 316 

lead and leaden 386.4 

leaf plural 524.1 

learn forms 317.1; * -ing form or 
infinitive 299.8; learn to and learn 
how to 317.2 

learned (adjective) pronunciation 18 

least and fewest 318; at least 318.6, 
157.7,16 

leave preposition 449; + object + 
infinitive 283; and forget 209; with 
preparatory it (e.g. I'll leave it to you 
to decide) 447.4; with two objects 
610.1 

leave off ...ing 296.1 

leaving out words see ellipsis 

left ( remaining) 319 

leisurely adjective and adverb 27.1 

lend with two objects 610.1; and 
borrow 109; passive structures 415 

length 'unmarked' use 350; 
expressions with no preposition 
451.8 

length use of be 92.2 

less and fewer 320.1; less * plural (e.g. 
less people) 312.9; less of 320.2 

-less (suffix) 445.4 

lesser 320.4 

lest 321 

let structures 322; + object + infinitive 
without fo 281.2; let, allow and 
permit 42; let him etc (third-person 
imperative) 323.3; let's 323; question 
tag 488.3; let's see, let me see, let me 
think 323.2 

let, rent and hire 247 

letters 146; words left out in informal 
letters 1 

lexical phrases (fixed expressions) 255 

lie and lay 316 

life countable or uncountable 324; 
plural 524.1 

lightning uncountable 148.3 

like (similarity, function) 326; 
comparative and superiative 137.5; 
feel like 202.3,4; like, as and how 
252.3; meaning ‘as if 74.3; like this/ 
that and so 536; seem like 507.5 

like (verb) structures and meanings 
325; would have liked to have seen etc 
288.2; if you like 325.7; like to: no 
passive 418.6; non-progressive verb 
471.2 

-like (suffix) 445.4 

likely 327; adjective, not adverb 27.1; 
structures 291.4; with there 587.5 

link verbs 328 
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listen preposition 449; and hear 241; 
listen to: passive structure 416.1 

little (adjective) position 12.2; and 
small 534 

little (determiner), a little and (a) few 
329; + inversion (auxiliary before 
subject) 302.7; the little that 494.5; 
little of 329.2; little else 183.1; 
question tags 487.4 

live position 12.2 

lively adjective, not adverb 27.1 

loaf of bread 430.1 

logo plural 523.3 

lone, alone, lonely and lonesome 44 

lonely adjective, not adverb 27.1 

long (adjective) after measurement 
nouns 13.4 

long (adverb) longer/longest 138; a 
long way and far 200; long and (for) a 
long time 330 

Long live the King 567.4 

look link verb and ordinary verb 331; 
non-progressive verb 471.2; not 
followed by if 331.3; preposition 449; 
discourse marker 157.19 

look after, look for and fetch 331.4 

look at + object + -ing form or 
infinitive 242.4; look at, see and watch 
506; passive structure 416.1 

look for, look after and fetch 331.4 

look forward to .. .ing 298.2; look 
forward, expect, hope and wait 196 

look here (discourse marker) 157.19 

look out for 599.5 

lose and loose 332 

lots, a lot 3332; quite a lot 489.4; with 
comparatives 140.1 

loud adjective and adverb 27.2; 
(adverb) louder! loudest 138; loudly 
and aloud 334 

louse plural 524.2 

love meaning 'zero' 389.4 

love non-progressive verb 471.2; 
+ object + infinitive 283; + -ing form 
or infinitive 299.9 

lovely adjective, not adverb 27.1 

low adjective and adverb 27.2; 
(adverb) lower/lowest 138 

luck uncountable 148.3 

lucky to 284.2 

luggage uncountable 148.3 

lunch and dinner 347 

-ly (suffix) 445.4,5; spelling of adverbs 
557 


macaroni uncountable 148.5 

madam 363.2 

made of/from/with 336 

magic and magical 254.3 

majority the majority 333.5; the 
majority of + plural verb 526.2 
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make causative structures 335; + 
action noun (e.g. make a guess) 598.2; 
+ object + infinitive without to 281.2; 
made of! from! with 336; make and do 
160; make oneself heard! understood 
335.2; make somebody welcome, 
happy etc 335.3; passive (he was 
made to ..., it has been made 
beautiful) 418.3, 419; with two 
objects 610.1 
mal- (prefix) 445.1 
male and masculine 203 
man plural 524.2; man or men in noun 
* noun compounds 531.2; without 
article meaning 'the human race' 
222.6 
manage to 282 
mankind 222.6 
manners plural with no singular 524.7 
many and much 357; see also much 
*marked’ and ‘unmarked’ adjectives 
and nouns in measurements 350 
marriage preposition 449 
marry no following preposition 451.1; 
get married 337; not used with each 
other | one another 171.5 
mathematics singular, no plural 524.3 
matter non-progressive verb 471.2; it 
doesn't matter and no matter 378.3 
matter (noun) no matter whol what 
etc 378; structure with rhere 587.2; 
the matter (with) 585 
may and might 338-345 
chances etc 339 
may... (but) discourse marker 
showing concession 157.5, 342 
may in wishes and hopes 341 
may! might as well 343 
may! might have done 339.8,9, 259.2 
mayi might not and can't 339.4 
might in indirect speech 278.3 
might meaning 'would perhaps' 
258.6, 339.5 
might making questions etc less 
direct 436.4 
permission 340 
requests, suggestions and criticisms 
344 


the difference between may and 
might 339.2 
the differences between may/might 
and can/could 345 
maybe position 22.4; and perhaps 346; 
softening expression 437.1 
mayor and mayoress 222.4 
me (personal pronoun) 428—429; after 
be 428.3; in double subjects (e.g. John 
and me went) 428.3, 429.1; me 
neither, me either 374.2; me or J etc 
after as, than, but and except 429.2; 
me too 46.3; me/my smoking etc 
295.3; see also personal pronouns 
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meals 347; thanks for meals etc 
545.11,15 

mean (verb) 348; + -ing form or 
infinitive 299.7; + object + infinitive 
283; and think 348.2; I mean 
(discourse marker) 348.4, 157.15-16; 
I meant to have done it 288.2; non- 
progressive verb 471.2; structure of 
questions 348.1; What do you mean? 
348.5 

meaning and opinion 348.2 

means 349; by all/any/no means 349.2; 
means of and way of 615.4; singular 
and plural the same 524.3 

measles singular; no plural 524.3; 
uncountable 148.7 

measure non-progressive verb 471.2 

measurement 'marked' and 
'unmarked' forms 350; a five-litre can 
etc 386.5; expressions without 
preposition 451.8; high and tall 246; 
adjectives after measurement nouns 
13.4; foot, inch etc 389.18 

media singular (uncountable) or plural 
524.3 

meet (with) 312.9; not used with each 
other | one another 171.5 

mega- (prefix) 445.1 

melt active or passive meaning 609.2 

-ment (suffix) 445.2 

mention ...ing 296.1 

mere position 12.2 

metre etc 389.18 

micro- (prefix) 445.1 

mid- (prefix) 445.1 

Middle Ages plural with no singular 
524.7 

might see may 

mile 389.18 

milli- (prefix) 445.1 

million (a) million 389.11; and millions 
389.15 

mimicked spelling 562.8 

mind (verb) meaning, use and 
structures 351 

mind you 157.3 

mine, yours etc 442; a friend of mine 
etc 443 

mini- (prefix) 445.1 

ministry + singular or plural verb 526.1 

mis- (prefix) 445.1 

misrelated participles 411.4 

Miss 363.1c 

miss (verb) meanings and structures 
352 

missing (adjective) 352.5 

mistake for ... to 291.5 

mistaken (very) much mistaken 410.4 

modal auxiliary verbs grammar and 
meanings 353-354; in indirect speech 
278.3; used to make questions etc 
less direct 436.4 
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moment the moment (that) 267 
Monday etc with no preposition 451.3 
money notes, coins and amounts 
389.16,17; singular verbs and 
pronouns 527.1 
money uncountable 148.3 
mono- (prefix) 445.1 
monthly adjective and adverb 27.1 
more (adverb) 355.5; no more and not 
any more 379; more and more 139.4 
more (determiner) 355; more of 
355.1,2; and other 54.2 
more in comparatives 137-138 
more than one + singular verb 527.3 
more or less (discourse marker) 157.16 
moreover 157.11 
mosquito plural 523.3 
most 356; most of 356.1,2; and mostly 
27.2; in superlatives 137-138; 
meaning 'very' 356.7; (the) most as 
adverb 356.5 
mostly 356.8 
mother-in-law plural 524.6 
mouse plural 524.2 
mouths pronunciation 525.4 
move active or passive meaning 609.1 
mph (- miles per hour) 389.20 
Mr, Mrs and Ms 363.1c, 222.7 
much and many 357; as much! 
many ... as 136.5,6; + relative clause 
with that 494.5; much! many of 
357.2,3; much and very with past 
participles 410.4; much as an adverb 
357.7; much else 183.1; much! many 
more 140.2; much too 595.3; much 
with comparatives and superlatives 
140 
multi- (prefix) 445.1 
musical instruments article use 70.10 
must 358-361 
and have (got) to 361.1 
and should 359.6, 360.7 
deduction (concluding that 
something is certain) 359 
in indirect speech 278.3, 359.5, 360.6 
must have done! been etc 359.4 
must have done and had to do 361.3 
must not and need not 366.7 
must, ought and should 520 
must, will have to and have (got) to 
(future obligation) 361.2 
mustn't and can't 3592 
mustn't in AmE 361.4 
mustn't, needn't and don't! doesn't 
have to 359.3, 360.4 
necessity and obligation 360 
pronunciation 358.1f 
weak and strong form 616.3 
my, your etc 441; my/me smoking etc 
295.3,4; see also possessives 
myself, yourself etc 493 
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naked pronunciation 18 
names English versions of place 
names, classical names etc 362 
names and titles (e.g. Peter, Mr Lewis) 
363 
nationalities nouns and adjectives 
(e.g. Ireland, Irish, an Irishman! 
woman, the Irish) 364 
nature without /he 68.1, 69.4 
near (adverb) comparative and 
superlative 138 
near (preposition) and by 118; near to 
365 
nearest, next and the next 375 
nearly position 24.4; nearly, almost 
and practically 43; not used with 
never etc 43.3; with superlatives 140.3 
necessary structure with should 521.1; 
+ for... to 291.4; if necessary 261.6 
need (noun) structure with there 587.2 
need (verb) forms and use 366; + 
object + infinitive 283; needn't have 
and didn’t need to 366.6; in indirect 
speech 278.3; needn't, mustn't and 
don't have to 359.3, 360.4, 366.7; need 
never + infinitive 366.6; non- 
progressive verb 471.2 
negative structures 367-371 
ambiguous sentences 371 
basic rules 367 
double negatives 370; in dialects 
309.2; in expressions of doubt 261.8, 
370.6 
negative imperatives (e.g. don’t 
worry) 367.2 
negative infinitives 280.5 
negative -ing forms (e.g. not 
knowing) 293.2 
negative questions 368; as 
exclamations 195.4; in indirect 
speech 278.6; yes and no in answers 
368.4 
n't 143 
think, seem etc in negative structures 
369 
neglect to 282 
negro plural 523.3 
neither (adverb) position 24.6; 
neither ... nor 373; neither, nor and 
not... either 374 
neither (determiner) 372; neither of 
372.1,2; neither one 395.5; neither, no 
and none 376.5; pronunciation 372.4 
neo- (prefix) 445.1 
-ness (suffix) 445.2 
never + inversion (auxiliary before 
subject) 302.7; and not ever 191.1; not 
used with do 367.5; position 22.3, 
242; position in imperatives 268.7; 
question tags 487.4; with present 
perfect 455.5; with simple past 457.4 
nevertheless 157.3 
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news uncountable 148.3, 524.3 

news headlines 240 

next expressions with no preposition 
451.2; next but one etc 116.1; next, the 
next and the nearest 375; next Sunday 
two possible meanings 375.3; next 
three etc 375.2; word order with 
complement 13.5 

nice preposition 449; nice and 16.3 

nickel 389.17 

night at night 70.1 

nil 389.4 

no (adverb) no older etc, no different 
57 


no (answer) and yes 634; in answers to 
negative questions 368.4 

no (determiner) and neither 376.5; and 
not all 36.6; and not 382; no... but 
(= except) 116.1; no, none and not 
any 376; question tags 487.4 

no doubt 377; discourse marker 157.18 

no good 57.3 

no longer, not any more and no more 
379 

no matter who, what etc 378; and 
whoever, whatever etc 378.2; no 
matter and it doesn't matter 378.3; 
no matter what with no following 
verb 378.4 

no more, not any more and no longer 
379 

no need for ... to 291.5 

no one 548; and none 380; and not 
anyone 370.2, 376.6; question tags 
487.4, 488.5 

No problem reply to thanks 433.5, 
545.19 

no sooner, hardly and scarcely 233 

no use 57.3 

nobody and no one 548; no difference 
548.1; and not anybody 370.2; nobody 
else 183.1; position with adjectives 
13.6; question tags 487.4, 488.5 

non- (prefix) 445.1 

non-affirmative words (e.g. any, ever, 
yet) 381 

non-assertive words see non- 
affirmative words 

non-defining relative clauses see 
identifying and non-identifying 
relative clauses 

none and neither 376.5; none + relative 
clause with that 494.5; and no one 
380; none... but (= except) 116.1; 
none, no and not any 376; none of 
which etc 498.8; none the worse, none 
the wiser etc 141.2 

nonetheless 157.3 

non-gradable adjectives 489.1 

non-identifying relative clauses 495, 
498.14 

non-progressive verbs 471 
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no one position with adjectives 13.6; 
no one else 183.1 

nor and or 370.5; neither ... nor 373; 
nor, neither and not ... either 374 

normal structure with should 521.2; 
normal for ... to 291.4 

normally position 22.3, 24.2 

north and northern etc 172; capital 
letters 172.3 

northward(s) etc 614 

not and no 382; afraid! hopel believe 
not etc 28, 369.3, 539.2; if not 261.7; 
not all 36.6; not any, no and none 
376; not... either, neither and nor 
374; weak and strong form 616.3; 
see also negative structures 

not a bit 107.3 

not a grain/breath/scrap etc 430 

not any more, no more and no longer 
379 

not at all 83.3; reply to thanks 433.5, 
545.19 

not ever and rever 191.1 

not in the least 318.7 

not only ... but also 383 

not quite 489.5 

not until + inversion (auxiliary before 
subject) 302.7 

not very 611.2 

nothing 548; and not anything 370.2; 
nothing for ... to 291.6; nothing that 
494.5; nothing to do and nothing to be 
done 287.3; position with adjectives 
13.6; question tags 487.4, 488.5 

notice, hear etc something 
happen(ing) 242 

notices words left out 1.4 

nought 389.4 

noun + for...t0291.5 

noun « infinitive (e.g. decision to 
leave) 285; noun + infinitive + 
preposition (e.g. a friend to play with) 
285.5; work to do / to be done etc 
287.1 

noun + -ing form 297 

noun + noun 385-386; a five-litre can 
etc 386.5; antique shop or antiques 
shop 312.9; article dropped 385.3; in 
news headlines 240.2; noun + noun 
or preposition structure 386; stress 
385.6; structure with possessive ‘s 
(e.g. children's clothes, cow's milk) 
386.6-8 

noun + 's forms 439; use 440; or 
preposition structure 440.1,2 

noun complementation what can 
follow a noun? 384 

nouns left out after adjectives 17 

nouns used for actions (a crash, cough 
etc) 598 

now (showing change of subject) 157.8 

now (that) 387 
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nowadays 388 

nowhere 548; and not anywhere 370.2, 
376.6; position with adjectives 13.6 

nucleus plural 524.4 

number a large number 333.4; a 
number of + plural verb 526.2; article 
dropped after a number of 70.7 

number see singular and plural 

numbers 389; a five-litre can etc 386.5; 
five pounds, twenty miles etc + 
singular verb 527.1; full stops in 
decimals 476.11; use of commas 
476.11 


oasis plural 524.4 

object to ...ing 298.2 

objects direct and indirect 610 

oblige + object + infinitive 283 

occasionally position 22.3, 24.2; with 
present perfect 455.6 

-ocracy (suffix) 445.2 

odds plural with no singular 524.7 

of after: determiners 154.4; (a) little 
and (a) few 329.2; all 36.1; any 55.7; 
both 110.2,4; each 169.2; either 174.2; 
enough 187.4; fractions and decimals 
389.2; half 231.1; less and fewer 320.2; 
more 355.2; most 356.2; much and 
many 357.3; neither 372.2; none 
376.2; some 546.6; which 622.3; whole 
40.5 
noun « noun with of or 's 440.1,2 
weak and strong form 616.3 

of course 390; (discourse marker) 
157.5 

of which 496.2 

offer + infinitive 277.1, 282; passive 
structures 415; with two objects 610.1 

offers 545.16 

often 391; position 22.3, 24.2; with 
present perfect 455.6 

OK showing change of subject 157.8 

old position and meaning 12.2; after 
measurement nouns 13.4; the old 
17.1; 'unmarked' use 350 

older English verb forms 392 

-ology (suffix) 445.2 

omission of words see ellipsis 

omni- (prefix) 445.1 

on and about 4 

on...ing 411.6 

on (place) 81.2; on and onto 269; on, at 
and in 81; on the bus, train etc 81.4 

on (time) 82; on, at and in 82; on/at 
weekends 312.9 

on condition that 263; + present with 
future meaning 580.2 

on earth who on earth etc 624 

on foot 70.1 

on holiday 248 

on one's own 405.5 
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on the contrary 157.6; and on the 
other hand 144.1 

on the one hand, on the other hand 
157.2 

on the way and in the way 615.5 

on the whole 157.12 

on time and in time 450 

on top of that (discourse 
marker) 157.11 

once (adverb) and one day 393; at once 
393; with simple past or past perfect 
424.1 

once (conjunction) 394 

one and a in numbers 389.11; one and 
a half 231.5; one and first, two and 
second etc 389.7; one Tuesday etc (no 
preposition) 451.2; one/two more etc 
355.4; one of 397 

one, ones (substitute word) 395 

one, you and they (indefinite personal 
pronouns) 396; one’s 441.2 

one another and each other 171; and 
-selves 171.4 

one day and once 393 

oneself 493 

only use and position 398; + inversion 
(auxiliary before subject) 302.7; + 
relative clause with that 494.5; if only 
265; not only .. . but also 383; only 
today etc 398.4; only too 595.8; the 
only ... ever 191.2; the only... to 
284.3 

onto and on 269 

open (adjective) and opened 399 

open (verb) without -self 493.9; active 
or passive meaning 609.1 

operate preposition 449 

opinion in my opinion 157.16; and 
according to me 8; opinion and point 
of view 434 

opportunity and possibility 400 

opposite (adjective) position 401; and 
contrary 144.2 

opposite (noun) quite the opposite 
157.6 

opposite (preposition), facing and in 
front of 402 

or + infinitive without to 281.4; and 
nor 370.5; either ... or 175; dropping 
words after or 178; singular or plural 
verb after expression with or 532.2; 
whether ... or 620 

-or (suffix) 445.2 

orelse 183.5 

or rather (discourse marker) 104.2, 
157.16 

orchestra + singular or plural 526.1 

order + object + infinitive 283 

other and different 54.5; and more 
54.2; and others 54 

ought 403; and had better 230.1; and 
Should 403.2; in indirect speech 
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278.3; ought, must and shouid 520; 
ought to have done 403.5; question 
and negative forms 403.1,4 

ounce 389.18 

our 441; weak and strong form 616.3 

ours 442 

ourselves 493 

-ous (suffix) 445.4 

out and out of 404 

out- (prefix) 445.1 

outskirts plural with no singular 524.7 

outward(s) 614 

over and above 6; over, across and 
through 10 

over- (prefix) 445.1 

owe non-progressive verb 471.2; with 
preparatory it (e.g. we owe it to 
society to) 447.4; with two objects 
610.1 

owing to and due to 166 

own 405; non-progressive verb 471.2 

ox plural 524.2 


page on page ...81.7 
pair 430.3 
pan- (prefix) 445.1 
panicking etc spelling 562.8 
pants plura! with no singular 524.7 
paper (uncountable) and a paper 
148.4 
paragraphs 406 
Pardon? 545.8; Pardon me? 545.8; I beg 
your pardon 545.7,8 
parking uncountable 148.3 
part without a 407 
participles (-ing and -ed forms) 408- 
411 
active and passive participles 409 
after conjunctions and prepositions 
(e.g. after talking to you) 411.6 
after nouns (e.g. the people 
questioned) 410.2 
misrelated participles 411.4 
participle clauses 411 
past participles with by or other 
prepositions 410.5 
past participles with very and much 
410.4 
reduced relative clauses (e.g. the girl 
dancing with your brother) 498.10 
used as adjectives 410 
see also -ing forms 
particular in particular 157.13 
party preposition 450; with singular or 
plural verb and pronoun 526.1 
pass with two objects 610.1 
passer-by plural 524.6 
Passives 412-420 
by + agent 413 
get as passive auxiliary (get caught 
etc) 223.5 
he is believed to be... 418 
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he was considered a genius 419 
infinitives (e.g. to be taken three times 
a day, nothing to be done) 91.5, 
287.2 
-ing forms (being done) 293.2 
it was thought that... 417 
list of structures and verb forms 412 
meaning and grammar not the same 
414.5 
my suitcase is packed 420 
passives without be in news 
headlines 240.2 
position of prepositions 452 
verbs not used in passive 412.4 
verbs with prepositions 416 
verbs with two objects 415 
when do we use passive structures? 
414 
past continuous see past progressive 
past participles see participles 
past perfect 423-425; or simple past 
with after, as soon as etc 424.1; 
progressive 425; simple and 
progressive: the differences 425.4; 
with before 97.3; with if (‘unreal past’) 
259; with suppose, supposing, what if 
(‘unreal past’) 571; with as if (‘unreal 
past’) 74 
past progressive forms and use 422; 
difference between past progressive 
and simple past 422.3-6 
past simple see simple past 
past tense instead of would... after 
conjunctions 580.6, 426.1 
past verb form with present or future 
meaning 426; after I'd rather etc 
491.3; after if 258; after if only 265; 
after it's time 306.2; after wish 630.4; 
in polite requests, questions etc 
436.1, 426.2 
paths pronunciation 525.4 
pay preposition 449; in passive 415; 
pay for ... to 291.7; one and two 
objects 610.7 
penny, pennies and pence 524.2, 
389.16,17 
people, person(s) and peoples 524.2 
per (e.g. 70 miles per hour) 389.20 
perfect infinitive (to have done) 280.2; 
after modal verbs (e.g. You should 
have written) 288.3 
perfect -ing forms (e.g. having slept) 
293.2 
perfect tenses 427; with after 30.3; 
with before 97.3; with ever 191.3; with 
for and since 208.2; see also present 
perfect, past perfect, future perfect 
perhaps position 22.3; and maybe 346 
period (full stop) 473 
permission uncountable 148.3 
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permit + object + infinitive 283; + -ing 
form or infinitive 299.4; permit, allow 
and let 42 
person, persons, people and peoples 
524.2 
personal pronouns 428-429 
after adjectives (e.g. Poor you!) 429.7 
he/she who 429.9 
I and me, she and her etc: the 
differences 428.2, 429 
I in double objects (e.g. between you 
and 1) 429.1 
indirect speech 274.3 
it referring to nothing, the situation, 
time, weather, temperature, 
distances 428.7,8 
it used to identify (e.g. It’s John) 428.9 
it was me that ... | it was I who... 
etc 429.3 
me, him, her etc in double subjects 
(e.g. John and me went) 428.3, 429.1 
me or / etc after as, than, but, except 
429.2 
me! my smoking etc 295.3 
personal and relative pronouns not 
used together 511.2 
they meaning 'he or she' 222.3 
us meaning 'me' 429.6 
us women etc 429.1 
we women, you men etc 428.10 
we: inclusive and exclusive 429.5 
you folks! guys 312.1, 429.8; older and 
dialect singular and plural forms of 
you 429.8, 392 
persuade + object + infinitive 283 
phenomenon plural 524.4 
-phiie (suffix) 445.2 
-phobe, -phobia (suffixes) 445.2 
phone preposition 450 
photo plural 523.3; take a photo 160.6 
photo- (prefix) 445.1 
phrasal verbs 599 
physics singular, no plural 524.3 
piano plural 523.3 
picnickers etc spelling 562.8 
picture in a picture 81.7 
piece 430.1 
piece- and group-words 430 
pint BrE and AmE 389.18 
piss (taboo word / swearword) 575 
pity countable or uncountable 148.6 
place expressions with no preposition 
451.11; a place to live etc 431; a place 
we can stay etc 498.6; in the firsti 
second etc place 157.10 
place-names articles 70.17; English 
versions 362 
plan (noun) for ... to 291.5 
plane by plane 70.1; on/in a plane 81.4 
play (noun) and game 432.1 
play (verb) with one and two objects 
610.7; play and act 432.2 
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please and thank you 433 

please non-progressive verb 471.2 

pleased preposition 449; « infinitive 
284.1 

plenty 333.3 

plural see singular and plural 

pm (= in the afternoon/evening) 579.3 

Poet Laureate 13.1 

poetess 222.4 

poetry uncountable 148.3 

point at or to 80.3 

point uncountable use 149.2; there's 
no point etc 587.2 

point of view preposition 450; and 
opinion 434 

pointless for ... to 291.4 

police plural with no singular 524.7 

policeman/woman 222.4 

polish active or passive meaning 609.2 

polite preposition 449 

politeness 435-7; distancing verb 
forms 436; please and thank you 433; 
softening expressions 437; questions 
as requests 435 

politic and political 254.3 

politics singular and plural the same 
524.3; and policy 438 

poly- (prefix) 445.1 

poor the poor 17.1 

possess non-progressive verb 471.2 

possessive 's 439—440; articles 
dropped 70.3; with noun + noun (e.g. 
children's clothes) 386.6; not used 
with the poor etc 17.1; or preposition 
structure 440.1,2 

possessives 439-443; a friend of mine 
etc 443; mine, yours etc 442; my, your 
etc 441; noun + 's 439-440; my 
smoking, John's going to sleep etc 
295.3 

possibility and opportunity 400 

possible position after noun 13.2, 
498.10 

post with two objects 610.1 

post- (prefix) 445.1 

postcards words left out 1.2 

postpone ...ing 296.1 

potato plural 523.3 

pound (English money) 389.16 

pound (weight) 389.18 

practically position 24.4; practically, 
almost and nearly 43 

practise ...ing 296.1 

pre- (prefix) 445.1 

predicative position of adjectives 12.1 

prefer structures 444; « -ing form or 
infinitive 299.9; + object + infinitive 
283; prefer ...ing to ...ing 298.2; 
non-progressive verb 471.2 

prefixes 445 

premises plural with no singular 524.7 
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preparatory it 446-447; with -ing 
forms 295.5; in passives (it was 
thought that, it was decided to etc) 
417; with for... to etc 291.4 
prepare to 282 
prepositions 448—454 
after particular words and 
expressions 449 
after superlatives (e.g. the happiest 
man in the world etc) 139.7 
at the ends of clauses 452 
before conjunctions 453 
before -ing forms 298, 454 
before particular words and 
expressions 450 
dropped before question words 453.4 
dropped before that 453.1,2 
dropped in abbreviated styles 1 
expressions without prepositions 
451, 82.7 
place 81 
prepositional verbs (e.g. look at) 600 
prepositional verbs in passive 
structures 416 
prepositions and adverb particles 20 
time 82 
see also the entries for particular 
prepositions 
prescriptive and descriptive 
rules 309.4 
present position and meaning 13.3 
present and present perfect the 
differences 460 
present continuous see present 
progressive 
present participles see participles 
present perfect 455—460; for future 
after conjunctions 580.3; or present 
460; or simple past 456-457; or 
simple past with already and yet 
566.7; or simple past with just and 
just now 307.2,3; passive (has been 
done) 412.3 
present perfect continuous see 
present perfect progressive 
present perfect progressive 458; or 
simple 459; with after 30.3; with 
before 97.3; with ever 191.3; with for 
and sínce 208.2 
present progressive 464—6; or simple 
present 461.2,3, 463.1-3, 464.6, 466; 
or present perfect progressive 460; 
passive (is being done) 412.3; talking 
about changes 464.4; used for future 
214, 216, 218 
present simple see simple present 
present tenses 461—466 
in stories, commentaries and 
instructions 465 
used for future 213-216, 218 
used for future after: after 30.2; as... 
as 136.10; before 97.2; bet 103.2; 
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most conjunctions 580.2; for 208.1; 
hope 250.1; if 257.2; so that / in 
order that 543; suppose, supposing 
and what if 571; unless 601.3; until 
602.4 
see also simple present; present 
progressive 
presently 467 
President etc without article 70.12 
President elect 13.1 
presume there are presumed to be 
418.4 
pretend to 282 
pretty adjective and adverb 27.2; and 
prettily 27.2; pretty, fairly, quite and 
rather 199 
prevent preposition 449; + object + 
from + -ing form 296.2 
price and prize 468 
prick (taboo word / swearword) 575 
prince and princess 222.4 
principle and principal 469 
prison expressions without article 70.1 
prize and price 468 
pro- (prefix) 445.1 
probable structures 291.4 
probably position 24.3 
professor 363.3 
progress uncountable 148.3 
progressive forms 470-472; in polite 
requests, questions etc 436.2; non- 
progressive verbs 471; and simple 
forms with as, when and while 73; 
progressive infinitive (to be doing) 
280.1; with always etc 472; see 
also present progressive; present 
perfect progressive; past 
progressive; future progressive 
promise + infinitive 277.1, 282; I 
promise 466.4; non-progressive verb 
471.2; passive structures 415; with 
two objects 610.1 
prone structures 298.2 
pronouns see personal pronouns; 
reflexive pronouns; relative 
pronouns etc 
pronunciation accents 308.3; British 
and American differences 51.4; 
pronunciation and spelling 565; 
'received pronunciation' 308.3; silent 
letters 565.3; weak and strong forms 
616; pronunciation of: a/an 65.7; 
aged, naked etc 18; ate, shone in AME 
304.3; can’t 143.4 Note 3; -ed 421.2; 
-(e)s 462.3; either 174.6; going to 
(‘gonna’) 213.5; got to (‘gotta’) 239.4; 
Mr, Mrs, Ms 363.3; must 358.1f; 
neither 372.4; often 391; plurals 525; 
possessive 's 439.2; read 304.1; says 
304.3; some 546.2,6,7; the 64.8; want 
to (‘wanna’) 308.4, 613.4; younger/ 
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-est, longer! -est, stronger! 
-est 137.1 see also stress; intonation 
proof preposition 449 
-proof (suffix) 445.4 
proper position and meaning 13.3 
propose + infinitive or -ing form 296.4 
proved or proven 304.3 
provided/providing (that) 263 
pseudo- (prefix) 445.1 
psycho- (prefix) 445.1 
public (noun) + singular or plural 
526.1 
publicity uncountable 148.3 
punctuation 473-479 
apostrophe 479; in plural 
abbreviations 2.4 
colon 474; in news headlines 240.2 
comma 476; after subordinate 
clauses 510.4; in numbers 389.10; in 
relative clauses 495.2; with 
adjectives 15.6 
dash 477 
exclamation mark 473 
full stop 473; in numbers 389.1,10; 
not used in abbreviations 2.1 
question mark 473; in news headlines 
240.2; not used in indirect questions 
276.2 
quotation marks (‘inverted commas’) 
478; in news headlines 240.2 
semi-colon 475 
push not followed by indirect object 
610.6 
put off ...ing 296.1 
put up with 599.5 
pyjamas plural with no singular 524.7 


quarter (American money) 389.17 

Queen, King etc without article 70.12 

question uncountable use 149.2 

question mark 473; in news headlines 
240.2; not used in indirect questions 
276.2 

question tags 487-488; after 
imperatives 268.6; words left out 
before tags 179.4 

questions 480-486; declarative 
questions (e.g. You're working late?) 
481; echo questions 483; indirect 
questions 276; negative questions 
368; position of prepositions 452; 
question-word clauses 485; questions 
about that-clauses 486; in polite 
requests 435.1; reply questions (e.g. 
Was it?) 484; rhetorical questions 
(e.g. How should 1 know?) 482 

quick adjective and adverb 27.2; 
(adverb) quicker! -est 138; quickly, 
soon and early 550 

quite meanings, structures and word 
order 489; quite, fairly, rather and 
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pretty 199; quite with superlatives 
140.3; softening expression 437.1 

quite a bit, few, lot etc 489.4 

quite the opposite (discourse 
marker) 157.6 

quotation marks 478; in news 
headlines 240.1 


radio preposition 450; (the) radio 70.11 

radius plural 524.4 

ragged pronunciation 18 

rain in the rain 81.7 

raise and rise 304.2 

rare for ... to 291.4 

rarely position 24.2; + inversion 
(auxiliary before subject) 302.7 

rather (adverb of degree) meanings, 
structures and word order 490; I'd 
rather like and I'd rather have 491.2; 
rather, fairly, quite and pretty 199; 
with comparatives 140.1 

rather (preference) 491; or rather 
157.16; and better 104.2; rather than + 
infinitive without fo 281.4; softening 
expression 437.1; would rather 491.3; 
had rather (obsolete expression) 
491.3 

re- (prefix) 445.1 

read with two objects 610.1 

ready to 284.4 

real adjective and adverb 27.2; 
comparative and superlative 137.5 

realise non-progressive verb 471.2 

really used for emphasis 184.3; 
discourse marker 157.16 

reason for/why/that 492; for... 
reason 450; uncountable use 149.2 

‘received pronunciation’ 308.3 

recently with present perfect 455.5, 
458.5 

reckon so/not 539; J reckon 157.16 

recognise non-progressive verb 471.2 

recommend + object + infinitive 283; 
+ subjunctive 567.2 

recovered active past participle 409.4 

reduced relative clauses (e.g. rhe girl 
dancing with your brother) 498.10 

reference with reference to 157.1 

reflexive pronouns 493; and each 
other | one another 171.4; emphatic 
use (e.g. Do it yourself) 493.4 

refuse + infinitive 282; passive 
structures 415; with two objects 610.1 

regard as 607.2; in passive 419 

regarding 157.1 

regards plural with no singular 524.7 

regret + -ing form or infinitive 299.3 

relative clauses see relative structures 

relative pronouns (who, which etc 
after nouns) 494—498; not used 
together with personal pronouns 
511.2; see also relative structures 
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relative structures 494—498 
basic information 494 
comprehension problems 515.3 
dropping object pronouns 495.4 
identifying and non-identifying 
clauses 495 
intonation and punctuation 495.2 
position of prepositions 452, 498.7 
relative + infinitive a garden in which 
to play etc 498.13 
relative structures after way 615.2 
use of that 494.5, 495.3, 498.4, 498.6 
what 497 
when, where and why 494.10 
which referring to whole clause 494.9 
whose 496 
with indirect speech: somebody I 
know you'll like, a car that I didn’t 
know how fast it could go 498.15,16 
reluctant for ... to 291.3 
remain 128.9 
remains plural with no singular 524.7 
remember + -ing form or infinitive 
299.1; can remember 125.3; non- 
progressive verb 471.2; and remind 
499.1; remember me to X 545.13 
remind structures and preposition 
499.2,3; and remember 499.1 
rent, hire and let 247 
repetition use and avoidance 500 
reply questions 484 
report there are reported to be... 418.4 
reported speech see indirect speech 
reporting direct speech punctuation 
(use of commas and colons) 474.6 
request (noun) for...to 291.5 
request (verb) + object + infinitive 283 
require + -ing form (passive meaning) 
296.3 
research uncountable 148.3 
resemble no following preposition 
451.1; no passive 412.4 
resent ...ing 296.1 
resist ...ing 296.1 
responsible and responsibility 
preposition 449 
rest the rest 501 
result as a result 157.14 
retired active past participle 409.3,4 
rhetorical questions 482 
rhythm 554.6 
rich the rich 17.1 
right adjective and adverb 27.2; + 
infinitive 284.2; comparative and 
superlative 137.5; showing change of 
subject 157.8; and rightly 27.2; right 
for ... to 291.4 
ring back 87.5 
rise and arise 59; and raise 304.2 
risk ...ing 296.1 
road and street 502 
Roman numbers (/, II, I1 etc) 389.6 
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roofs pronunciation 525.4 

rotten 410.6 

round, around and about 60 

rubbish uncountable 148.3 

rude preposition 449 

rugged pronunciation 18 

rules prescriptive and descriptive rules 
309.4 

run into 449 

runner-up plural 524.6 


'S see possessive ‘s 

sacred pronunciation 18 

Safe journey home 545.9 

Saint weak and strong form 616.3 

same 503; word order with 
complement 13.5 

satisfy non-progressive verb 471.2 

savings plural with no singular 524.7 

say structures 277.3; not used to report 
questions 276.4; past progressive use 
(e.g. John was saying) 422.7; passive 
structures (he is said to be, there was 
said to be, it is said that) 417.1, 
418.2,4; say and teil 504; simple 
present in quotations (Hamlet 
says . . .) 466.5; he says so 540.1; so he 
says 539.3 

says pronunciation 304.3 

scales plural with no singular 524.7 

scarcely position 24.4; question tags 
487.4; scarcely, hardly and no sooner 
233 

school expressions without article 
70.1; * singular or plural 526.1 

scissors plural with no singular 524.7 

Scot 364; Scottish and Scotch 364 
Note a 

scratch active or passive meaning 
609.2 

sea expressions without article 70.1; 
the sea 69.4 

search preposition 449 

secondly, thirdly etc 157.10 

Secretary General 13.1 

see meanings and structures 505; + 
object 4 infinitive or -ing form 242.1; 
can see 125.1; I see that ... 243; she 
was seen to 418.3; progressive and 
non-progressive uses 471.3; see if/ 
whether 506.6; see, look at and watch 
506; see... as 607.2; he was seen as 
419 

see above/over 6.6 

See you (later etc) 545.2 

seem structures and use 507; and 
appear 58.2; can't seem to 507.4; in 
negative sentences 369.4; ít seems so 
536.1; it seems that | as if 507.6; non- 
progressive verb 471.2; there seems to 
be 507.7 
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seldom position 24.2; + inversion 
(auxiliary before subject) 302.7 

self plural 524.1 

-self (myself etc) see reflexive 
pronouns 

sell active or passive meaning 609.1; 
with two objects 610.1 

semi- (prefix) 445.1 

semi-colon 475 

send with two objects 610.1; in passive 
415 

sense there's no sense in etc 587.2 

sensible and sensitive 508 

sentence structure basic word order 
509; conjunctions 510—511; ellipsis 
(leaving out words) 177-182; 
embedding (clause inside clause) 
515; fronting 513; information 
structure 512; reasons for using 
passives 414; spoken structures and 
tags 514; understanding complicated 
sentences 515; see also the entries for 
particular structures (e.g. if; 
imperatives; exclamations; relative 
structures; indirect speech) 

series singular and plural the same 
524.3 

set of cutlery etc 430.4 

several 154.3 

sexist language 222 

shade and shadow 516 

shall offers, suggestions, asking for 
instructions and decisions 217.5; 
indirect speech 278.3; legal 
documents etc 218.6; shall and will 
(future auxiliaries) 212, 216-220; shall 
I...? in indirect speech 278.4; weak 
and strong form 616.3; will replacing 
shall 312.9 

shame for ... fo 291.5 

shape expressions with no preposition 
451.8 

shape use of be 92.2 

share between/among 105.3 

sharp adjective and adverb 27.2; and 
sharply 27.2 

shave without -self 493.9 

she 428-429; used for animals, 
countries, ships etc 222.1; weak and 
strong form 616.3; see also personal 
pronouns 

sheep singular and plural the same 
524.3 

sheer position 12.2 

sheet of paper, grain of sand etc 430.1 

shelf plural 524.1 

-ship (suffix) 445.2 

shit (taboo word / swearword) 575 

shocked to 284.1; by/at 410.5; with 
should 521.2; very shocked 410.4 

shone AmE pronunciation 304.3 
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short adjective and adverb 27.2; and 
shortly 27.2; in short 157.21 
short answers (e.g. Yes, he can) 517 
shorten 128.9 
should meanings, structures and use 
518-521 
after | insisted, it's important, it’s 
surprising etc 521; after in case 
271.2; after so that / in order that 
543.3 
and had better 230.1; and must 359.6, 
360.7; and ought 403.2; should, 
ought and must 520 
I should meaning ‘If 1 were you, I 
should’ 264 
in if-clauses 261.1; in indirect speech 
278.3; in sentences with if 258-259; 
in subordinate clauses 521 
not used for past 519.3 
should happen to 232 
should have done 519.4 
should I meaning ‘if I should’ etc 
261.5 
should! would after I and we 518.5 
weak and strong form 616.3 
who should I see but etc 116.1 
would replacing should 312.9 
shout at or to 80.3; passive structure 
416.1 
show one and two objects 610.7; 
passive structures 415 
shrunken 410.6 
shut and close 132 
sick and ill 266; he's sick / he's being 
sick 89 
side either side 174.5 
silk and silken 386.4 
silly adjective, not adverb 27.1 
similar word order with complement 
13.5 
similarly (discourse marker) 157.4 
simple past forms, spelling, 
pronunciation and use 421; or past 
progressive 422.3-6; or present 
perfect 456-457; or present perfect 
with aiready and yet 566.7; or past 
perfect with after, as soon as etc 
424.1; instead of past progressive or 
perfect after conjunctions 580.7 
simple present forms, spelling, 
pronunciation and use 461-463, 465- 
466; or present progressive 461.2,3, 
463.1-3, 464.6, 466; or present perfect 
460, 463.6; instead of present 
progressive after conjunctions 580.7; 
future use 215 
since tenses 522; since, for, in and from 
(time) 208; since . . .ing 411.6; with 
present perfect progressive 458.5 
since, as, because and for ?2 
sing structures with one and two 
objects 610.7 
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singular and plural 523-532 
a three-mile walk etc 386.5, 389.15 
another | a good three hours etc 532.6 
distributive plural (e.g. they opened 
their books) 441.4 
fractions and decimals 389.2,3 
helshe or they after each 169.3 
he/she or they after either 174.4 
hundred and hundreds etc 389.15 
irregular and special plurals 524 
is/are after what-clause 130.1 
mixed structures 529 
noun + noun (e.g. a shoe shop) 385.2, 
531 
nouns and verbs after one of 397 
one and a half 231.5 
one of the... who have/has etc 529.1 
plural expressions with singular 
verbs 527 
plural after here's, there's, where's 
532.4 
plural with apostrophe (e.g. 1960's) 
524.5 
plurals of compound nouns 524.6 
pronunciation of plurals 525 
singular nouns with plural verbs 526 
singular and plural with sort of etc 
551.2 
spelling of plurals 523 
they meaning ‘he or she’ 222.3, 528 
verb after: as well as 532.2; bread and 
jam etc 532.2; each 169.2; either of 
174.2; half (of) 231.1; neither of 
372.2; neither... nor 373; number! 
majority of etc 526.2; or 532.2; the 
rest 501; who and what 532.3 
see also separate entries for 
particular words 
sir 363.2; weak and strong form 616.3 
size expressions with no preposition 
451.8 
size use of be 92.2 
sky in the sky 81.7 
slang 533 
slang uncountable 148.3 
Sleep well 545.20 
sleeping and asleep 86.2 
sleepy be sleepy 92.1 
slow adjective and adverb 27.2; 
(adverb) comparative and superlative 
138 
small and little 534 
smell 535; can smell 125.1; progressive 
and non-progressive uses 471.3 
smile preposition 449 
snow preposition 450 
so (adverb) meaning ‘like this/that' 
536; do so 162; even so 189.5; I think/ 
hopel believe etc so 539.1; J don't 
think/believe etc so 369.3; I told you 
so 540.2; if so 261.7; I’m afraid so 28.2; 
so am 1, so have I etc 541.1; so I hear/ 
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believe etc 539.3; so it is, so 1 have etc 
541.2; so with say and tell 539.3, 540 

so (degree adverb) so tired, so fast etc 
538; and so much 538.7; and such 
569; and very 538.2; ever so 192; 
exclamations and emphasis 195.3, 
184.3; not so... as 136.2; so... as to 
538.8; so... that 538.4; so warm a 
day etc 14; verb before subject after 
so 302.5 

so meaning ‘because of this/that 
157.14; so and because not used 
together 511.1; so and then 537 

so as to 2892 

so be it 567.4 

so few 538.6 

so little 538.6 

so long as meaning ‘on condition that’ 
263 

so much and so 538.7 

so much and so many 542; he didn't so 
much as 542.4; if he so much as 542.4; 
it’s not so much ... as/that 542.4 

so that and in order that 543 

so to speak 157.16 

so-and-so 544 

so-so 544 

social language 545 

society without the 68.1, 69.4 

socio- (prefix) 445.1 

solo plural 523.3 

some meanings, pronunciation and 
use 546; and any 547; some of 546.6; 
and others 546.7; expressions with no 
preposition 451.2; some or no article 
67; some of whom etc 498.8; weak 
and strong form 616.3 

some time, sometime and sometimes 
549 

somebody and someone 548; no 
difference 548.1; position with 
adjectives 13.6; question tags 488.5; 
with else 183.1 

someplace 548.6 

something 548; position with 
adjectives 13.6; something else 183.1; 
+ for... to 291.6; something that 
494.5 

sometime and once 393; sometime, 
sometimes and some time 549 

sometimes position 22.3, 24.2; with 
present perfect 455.6 

somewhere 548; position with 
adjectives 13.6; somewhere else 183.1; 
somewhere 1 can lie down etc 498.6 

soon comparative and superlative 138; 
soon, early and quickly 550 

soprano plural 523.3 

sorry preposition 449; + -ing form or 
infinitive 299.14; sorry about not 
followed by that 453.2; Sorry and 
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Excuse me 545.7; Sorry? (asking for 
repetition) 545.8; with should 521.2 
sort of 551; discourse marker 
157.16,17; article dropped after sort of 
70.6; these sort of 551 
sound (adjective and adverb) 27.2; 
sound and soundly 27.2 
sound (verb) 552; non-progressive 
verb 471.2 
south and southern etc 172; capital 
letters 172.3 
spacecraft singular and plural the 
same 524.3 
spaghetti uncountable 148.5 
Spanish the Spanish 17.2 
speak to/with 312.9; and falk 553 
speaking of/about 157.1 
specially) and especial(ly) 188 
species singular and plural the same 
524.3 
spectacles plural with no singular 
524.7 
speech 554—555; intonation 555; stress 
and rhythm 554; see also 
pronunciation; spoken English 
spelling 556-565 
British-American differences 51.3 
capital letters 556; national adjectives 
Utalian etc) 364; North(ern), 
South(ern) etc 172 
ch and tch, k and ck 563 
comparative and superlative 
adjectives 137.1 
contractions (l'm, won't etc) 143.1 
doubling final consonants 562 
final -e 560 
hyphens 559; numbers (forty-one etc) 
389.10 
-icly and -ically 254.4 
ie and ei 564 
-ise and -ize 558 
-ly 557 
Mr, Mrs, Ms 363.3 
noun + noun expressions (e.g. 
bathroom, living-room, furniture 
shop) 385.7 
plurals 523 
simple past 421 
spelling and pronunciation (strange 
and difficult spellings) 565 
third-person singular present (works, 
cries, watches etc) 462 
y and i 561 
spend + object + -ing form 296.2 
spit AmE forms 304.3 
spite in spite of 272 
split infinitive 280.7 
spoken and written English 310 
spoken English typical structures 514; 
contractions 143; informal relative 
structures 498.15-17; informal 
structures with if 262; intonation 555; 
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question tags 487—488; reply 
questions (e.g. Was it? Did you?) 484; 
short answers (e.g. Yes, he can) 517; 
spoken calculations 389.22,23; stress 
and rhythm 554; tags 514; use and 
avoidance of repetition 500.3,5,7; see 
also pronunciation 

spokesman/woman/person 222.5 

spring with or without the 70.9 

square foot, mile etc 389.19 

staff plural with no singular 524.7 

stain active or passive meaning 609,2 

stand (can't) stand .. .ing 296.1 

standard English and dialects 308, 
309.2 

start + -ing form or infinitive 299.10; 
active or passive meaning 609.1; and 
begin 99; to start with 157.10 

state verbs 471.1 

Statistics singular and plural the same 
524.3 

stay 128.10; stay and 53.2 

steal ... from passive structure 416.2 

steward and stewardess 222.4 

still, yet and already 566; still 
emphasising contrast 157.3 

stimulus plural 524.4 

stomach-ache countable or 
uncountable 148.7 

stone and stony 386.4 

stone (British measure of 
weight) 389.18 

stop + -ing form or infinitive 299.12; + 
object (+ from) + -ing form 296.2 

stopped active past participle 409.4 

storey see floor 

stories use of present tenses 465 

straight adjective and adverb 27.2 

strange for ... to 291.4 

street and road 502 

street names stress 502.2 

stress 554; for emphasis 184.2; in 
abbreviations 2.2; in noun + noun 
structures 385.6, 386.9; in street 
names 502.2; stressed and unstressed 
contractions 143; weak and strong 
forms 616.2 

strike and stroke 304.2 

strong and weak forms 616 

stupid to 284.2 

sub- (prefix) 445.1 

subject separated from sentence 514 

subjunctives 567; in older English 392; 
with lest 321 

subordinate clauses use of commas 
510.4 

subordinating conjunctions 510.2 

such 568; and so 569; and very 568.4; 
ever such 192; exclamations 195.3; 
such ... that | as to 568.5; such alan 
568; such as 568.6; use for emphasis 
184.3 
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such-and-such 568.7 

suffer preposition 449 

suffixes 445 

sugar uncountable 148.5 

suggest structures 570; in passive 415 

suit no passive 412.4; suit ... for... to 
291.7; and fit 206 

sum (o sum up 157.21 

summer with or without the 70.9 

Sunday etc expressions with no 
preposition 451.3 

sunken 410.6 

super- (prefix) 445.1 

superlatives see comparatives and 
superlatives 

supper and dinner 347 

suppose non-progressive verb 471.2; 
in negative sentences 369; suppose 
so/not 539; I suppose (discourse 
marker) 157.16 

suppose, supposing (conjunction) 571 

supposed be supposed to 572 

sure adjective and adverb 27.2; + -ing 
form or infinitive 299.15; be sure and 
53.1; and surely 27.2 

surely 573; and certainly 573.1 

surnames use 363.1d 

surprise non-progressive verb 471.2; + 
infinitive 284.1 

surprised by/at 410.5; very surprised 
410.4 

surprising structure with should 521.2 

surroundings plural with no singular 
524.7 

swear + infinitive 282; I swear 466.4 

swearwords and taboo words 575 

Swiss singular and plural the same 
524.3 

swollen active past participle 409.3 

sympathetic 574 


taboo words and swearwords 575 

tags 514.2,3; question tags 487-488; 
dropping words before tags 179.4 

take and bring 112; take + action noun 
(e.g. take a bath) 598.2; take or have 
(a bath, shower etc) 236.1; take a 
photo 160.6; take (time) 576; take 
(time) for... to 291.7; take with two 
objects 610.1,6 

take care (of), care (about) and care for 
127; Take care 545.2 

take part preposition 449 

talk (noun) a talk 598.1 

talk (verb) and speak 553; talking 
about 157.1 

tall ‘unmarked’ use 350; tal] and high 
246 

taste 577; can taste 125.1; progressive 
and non-progressive uses 471.3 

tea (afternoon meal) 347 
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teach + -ing form or infinitive 299.8; + 
object + infinitive 283; with one and 
two objects 610.1,7 
team + singular or plural 526.1 
tear active or passive meaning 609.2 
tele- (prefix) 445.1 
telephone numbers 389.5 
telephoning 578 
television without article 70.11 
tell and say 504 
tell structures 277.1; can tell 125.2; he 
told me so etc 540.1; passive 
structures 415, 418.1; so he told me 
etc 539.3; with one and two objects 
610.1,7 
telling the time 579 
tempt + object + infinitive 283 
tend structure with there 587.2 
tense and time 10.2 
tenses active verb forms with their 
names 10; in indirect speech 275; in 
older English 392; passive forms 
412.3; tense simplification in 
subordinate clauses 580 
see also past verb form with present 
or future meaning, and entries for 
individual tenses 

for tenses with particular words and 
expressions, see after; as ... as; as 
if/though; as long as; as, when and 
while; before; bet; ever; for; hope; 
if; just; just now; since; still, yet 
and already; than; wish 

text messages 147 

than 139.1; + infinitive without to 
281.4; than, as and that 139.1; 
dropping words after than 177.7; 
inversion: verb before subject after 
than 302.5; than replacing subjects, 
objects and complements (e.g. than 
is necessary) 581; than me, than lam 
etc 139.6, 429.2; weak and strong 
form 616.3; will or present tense with 
future meaning after than 580.2 

than ever 191.2 

thank you, thanks 433.3; thanks plural 
with no singular 524.7 

thanking people 545.19 

thankful and grateful 582 

that and those (demonstratives) 589- 
590; expressions with no preposition 
(e.g. that afternoon) 451.2; that one 
395.5; that is where 130.5; that! those 
of 395.7; that, this and it 590 

that (conjunction) dropped 584; 
comprehension problems 515.4; not 
used after prepositions 453.1; that 
and as not used together 511.1; that- 
clauses 583; preparatory it 583.4; 
that, than and as 139.1; the fact that 
583.3; weak and strong form 616.3 
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that (relative pronoun) see relative 
structures 
that is to say 157.15,16 
That's all right / OK (reply to thanks 
etc) 433.5, 545.19 
the (definite article) 61-64, 68-70 
dropped after all and both 36.5, 70.5; 
after amount/ number of 70.7; in 
noun + noun compounds 70.4; after 
possessive 's 70.3; in 
advertisements, instructions etc 1, 
70.19 
generalisations with and without the 
68 
in bed etc 70.1 
measurements (by the kilo etc) 70.16 
musical instruments 70.10 
parts of the body 70.15 
radio, cinema, theatre and television 
70.11 
the accused 17.3; the blind, deaf, old 
etc 17.1; the British, Dutch etc 17.2 
the meaning 'enough' 187.8 
the older . . ., the happier... etc 139.5 
weak and strong form 616.3 
with half 231.3 
with superlatives 141.6 
see also articles 
the British Isles, Britain, the United 
Kingdom, and England 114 
the fact that 453.3, 583.3 
the former, the latter 17.3 
the hell, what the hell etc 624 
the majority 333.5; + plural verb 526.2 
the matter (with) 585 
the Middle Ages plural with no 
singular 524.7 
the moment (that) 267 
the rest 501 
the same 503 
the United Kingdom, Britain, the 
British Isles and England 114 
the way (= how) 252.7 
theatre preposition 450; (the) theatre 
70.11 
thee 392 
their 441; meaning ‘his or her’ 528 
theirs 442 
them 428-429; meaning ‘him or her’ 
528; weak and strong form 616.3 
themselves 493 
then (discourse marker) 157.14; if... 
then 261.9; and so 537 
there and here 245; + inversion (verb 
before subject) 22.5, 303 
there two pronunciations and 
meanings 586 
there is (introducing indefinite 
subjects) 587; in question tags 488.4; 
pronunciation 587.1; there appears! 
happens! seems etc to be 587.5; there 
is certain!sure etc to be 587.5; there 
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lives, there remains etc 587.6; there 
might be, there could be etc 587.5; 
there is thought to be 418.4 

There you go 545.18 

there's + plural noun 532.4 

therefore (discourse marker) 157.14 

thermo- (prefix) 445.1 

these 589; these kind of etc 551.2 

they 428-429; meaning 'he or she' 
222.3, 528; they, one and you 
(indefinite pronouns) 396 

thicken 128.9 

thief plural 524.1 

thine 392 

thing for one/another thing, another 
thing is (discourse markers) 157.10,11 

think meanings and structures 588; 
think sol not 539; don't think so | 
think not 369.3; I think (discourse 
marker) 157.16; prepositions 449; 
progressive (‘continuous’) and non- 
progressive uses 471.3; he is thought 
to be 418.2; it was thought that 418.2; 
there are thought to be 418.4 

thirsty be thirsty 92.1 

this and that 589-590; on the 
telephone 578.4; this Sunday etc (no 
preposition) 451.2; this one 395.5; this 
is the first/last etc: tenses 591; this is 
where 130.5; this/that and it (things 
that have just been mentioned) 590; 
this week etc with present perfect or 
past 457.3; this week etc with present 
perfect progressive 458.5 

those 589; those kind of etc 551.2; 
those questioned! selected etc 410.2; 
see also that 

thou 392 

though, although, but and however 49; 
even though 189.4; though intelligent 
etc 177.11; though meaning 
‘however’ 49.4; tired though she was 
etc 71 

thought countable or uncountable 
148.6; preposition 449; the thought 
of . . .ing 297.1 

thousand (a) thousand 389.11; 
thousand(s) 389.15 

through and along 45; through, across 
and over 9; through used for time 592 

throw at/to 80.3; in passive 416.2; 
with two objects 610.1 

thunder uncountable 148.3 

thy 392 

tight adjective and adverb 27.2 

till 602 

time (countable or uncountable) 
meanings and structures 593; any 
time you're in town etc 498.6; by the 
time that 117.1; in a month's time etc 
82.6; time to 306; time for . . . to 291.5; 
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it's time you went etc 306.2; onlin 
time 450; telling the time 579 

time and tense 10.2 

tired of ...ing 297.1 

titles and names (e.g. Mr Lewis, Peter) 
363; Ms 222.7 

tits (taboo word / swearword) 575 

to (infinitive marker) 280.6; used 
instead of whole infinitive 182; weak 
and strong form 616.3 

to (preposition) and at/in 80; and 
until/till 602.2; dropped after where 
619; to . . .ing 298.2; to bed/school/ 
hospital etc 70.1; weak and strong 
form 616.3 

to begin with (discourse marker) 
157.10 

to blame 287.2 

to hear her talk, you'd think, to see 
them, you'd think etc 292.2 

to some /a great extent 157.12 

to start with (discourse marker) 
157.10 

to sum up 157.21 

to tell the truth 157.20 

today with present perfect or past 
457.3 

tomato plural 523.3 

tonight 594 

too (adverb), also and as well 46; in 
negative clauses 47; position 46.1,4; 
me too 46.3 

too (determiner) structures and 
meaning 595; and too much 595.2; 
and very 595.1,7; much too, far too etc 
595.3; special word order with 
adjectives 14 

too much/many 596; too much and 
too 595.2 

tooth plural 524.2 

toothache countable or uncountable 
148.7 

tornado plural 523.3 

toward(s) 614.3 

town expressions without article 70.1; 
and city 129; the town 69.4 

traffic uncountable 148.3 

train by train 70.1; on a train 81.4 

trans- (prefix) 445.1 

translate preposition 449 

travel (uncountable) and journey 
148.3; countable use 149.3; travel, 
journey, trip and voyage 597 

travelling etc spelling 562.6 

tri- (prefix) 445.1 

trip preposition 449; Have / Did you 
have a good trip 545.9; trip, travel, 
journey and voyage 597 

troops plural with no singular 524.7 

trouble + (object +) infinitive 282-3 

trousers plural with no singular 524.7 

true it is true (discourse marker) 157.5 
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truths pronunciation 525.4 

try + -ing form or infinitive 299.6; try 
and 53.1 

try (noun) one more try 598.1 

tube by tube 70.1 

tum, turn into (changes) 128.7 

turning verbs into nouns 598 

TV preposition 450; without article 
70.11 

twat (taboo word / swearword) 575 

twice as ... as etc 136.7 

two-part verbs (e.g. break up, listen 
to) 599—600 

type of 551; following article dropped 
70.6; these type of 551.2 

typical preposition 449 


ugly adjective, not adverb 27.1 

ultra- (prefix) 445.1 

un- (prefix) 445.1 

unable 3 

uncountable see countable 

under- (prefix) 445.1 

under no circumstances + inversion 
(auxiliary before subject) 302.7 

under, below, underneath and beneath 
100 

understand non-progressive verb 
471.2; + object + to be 607.3; + object 
+ -ing form 296.1; can understand 
125.3; I understand that .. . 243; 
make oneself understood 335.2; so 1 
understand 539.3; there is understood 
to be 418.4 

understanding complicated 
sentences 515 

unemployed the unemployed 17.1 

uni- (prefix) 445.1 

unimportant for ... to 291.4 

union with singular or plural verb and 
pronoun 526.1 

United States + singular verb/ 
pronoun 527.6 

university preposition 450; 
expressions without article 70.1 

unless 601; + present with future 
meaning 601.3; and if not 601.1 

unlikely 327; adjective, not adverb 27.1 

unnecessary for ... to 291.4 

until and till 602; + past participle (e.g. 
until cooked) 411.6; + present tense 
with future meaning 602.4; and 
before 602.7; and by 602.6; and to 
602.2; not used for distance 602.3 

up and down (up/down the road etc) 
603 


up to (distance, quantity) 602.3 

upbringing and education 113 

upward(s) 614 

us 428-9; meaning ‘me’ 429.6; us 
women etc 429.1; weak and strong 
form 616.3 
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use any/no use 57.3; is it any use 
expecting ...? etc 295.5; structure 
with there 587.2 

used be used to (...ing) 605 

used + infinitive (past habits etc) 604; 
and would 633.8 

usual for...to 291.4; as usual 77 

usually position 22.3, 24.2 


vacation 248 

vanished active past participle 409.3 

verb + infinitive 282; + for... to 291 

verb + infinitive or -ing form 296.4; 
special cases 299 

verb + -ing form 296 

verb + object + complement (e.g. They 
elected her President) 607; passive 
(e.g. She was elected President) 419 

verb + object + infinitive 283; passive 
(e.g. He is believed to be ...) 418 

verb + object + -ing form 296.2 

verb complementation what can 
follow a verb? 606 

verb forms in older English 392 

verbs of movement she came in 
running, she entered running or she 
ran in 608 

verbs with active and passive 
meanings (e.g. I opened the door ! 
the door opened) 609 

verbs with particles and 
prepositions (e.g. break up, listen 
to) 599—600 

verbs with prepositions passive 
structures 416 

verbs with two objects 610; in passive 
415 

vertebra plural 524.4 

very 611; and so 538.2; and such 568.4; 
and too 595; and very much 611; 
very ... indeed 273.1; very and much 
with past participles 410.4; very best 
etc 140.4 

very much 357.7, 611; (adverb) 611.4; 
and very 611; position 611.4; with 
comparatives and superlatives 140 

vice- (prefix) 445.1 

view in my view 157.16 

vital + subjunctive 567.2 

vital for ... to 291.4 

vocabulary uncountable 148.3 

voice preposition 450 

volcano plural 523.3 

volume 389.19 

voyage, travel, journey and trip 597 


wait 612; wait and see etc 53.1; wait, 
expect, hope and look forward 196 

waiter and waitress 222.4 

wake active or passive meaning 609.1; 
wake, awake and (a)waken 86 

wank (taboo word / swearword) 575 
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wanna (= want to) 308.4, 613.4 

want structures and meanings 613; in 
negative sentences 369.4; non- 
progressive verb 471.2; + -ing form 
with passive meaning 613.3; want 
and will 629.8; meaning 'need' 613.3; 
want to not possible in passive 418.6 

-ward(s) (suffix) 614 

warm be warm 92.1 

wam + object + infinitive 283 

was replacing were (e.g. if 1 was) 312.9; 
if ... was to 261.2; weak and strong 
form 616.3 

wash without -self 493.9 

watch + -ing form or infinitive 299.5; 
watch, look at and see 506 

way 615; expressions with no 
preposition 451.9, 615.1; in the same 
way 157.4; inlon the way 615.5; the 
way (that) she spoke to me etc 498.6, 
615.2; way of. . .ing / way to... 615.3; 
way of and means of 615.4 

we 428-9; inclusive and exclusive 
meanings 429.5; we who 498.12; we 
women, you men etc 428.10; weak 
and strong form 616.3 

wear be wearing 164.3 

weather uncountable 148.1, 149.4; 
countable use 149.3; the weather 69.4 

weekends at/on weekends 312.9 

weekly adjective and adverb 27.1 

weigh progressive and non- 
progressive uses 471.3 

weight expressions with no 
preposition 451.8 

weight use of be 92.2 

welcome to... 284.2; Welcome home! 
back 545.9; You're welcome 545.19 

well (adjective and adverb) 617; 
(adverb) comparative and superlative 
138; position 12.3; well and good 
617.1; as well 46-47, 343, 78 

well (discourse marker) 157.16,17,20 

well-known comparative and 
superlative 137.4 

well-read active past participle 409.4 

well worth 632.6 

Welsh the Welsh 17.2, 364 

were instead of was after if 258, 264; 
after as if/though 74.2; after wish 
630.4; was replacing were (e.g. if I 
was) 312.9; were she meaning ‘if she 
were’ etc 261.5; were to in if-clauses 
261.2; weak and strong form 616.3 

wert older English form of were 392 

west and western etc 172; capital 
letters 172.3 

what (question word) 622; 
exclamations 195.2; questions with 
what as subject 486; What? (asking 
for repetition) 545.8; what to 277.2; 
what, which and who 622; what, why 
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and how 252.4; word order in indirect 
questions 278.7 

what (relative pronoun) 497; no 
matter what 378; What I need is etc 
130 

what ... like and how 253 

what about ...? 252.4 

what else 183.1 

what ever 624 

what if 571 

what is more 157.11 

what on earth, the hell, the fuck etc 
624 

What time...? 82.7 

whatever 625; and no matter what 
378.2; meaning 'at all' 625.8; short 
answer 625.7; whatever else 183.1 

when with simple past or past perfect 
424.1; + present tense with future 
meaning 580.2; and if 618; dropped 
after tirne, day, year etc 498.6; in 
relative structures: the day when etc 
130.2, 494.10; no matter when 378; 
when . . .ing 411.6; when, as and 
while 73; when else 183.1; when ever 
624; when turning, when ready etc 
73.4, 177.11 

whenever 625; and no matter when 
378.2; whenever else 183.1 

where + infinitive 277.2; dropped after 
somewhere, anywhere etc 498.6; in 
relative structures: the place where 
etc 130.2, 494.10; no matter where 
378; to dropped 619; where else 183.1; 
where on earth, the hell, the fuck etc 
624 

where's 4 plural noun 532.4 

whereas 157.2 

wherever 625; and no matter where 
378.2 

whether - present tense with future 
meaning 580.2; and if 621; in indirect 
questions 276.3; whether ... or 620 

which (question word) 622; which of 
622.3; which one 395.5; in which case 
etc 498.5; no matter which 378; none 
of which etc 498.8; questions with 
which as subject 486; which, what 
and who 622; word order in indirect 
questions 278.7 

which relative pronoun (e.g. the car 
which . . .) 494—495, 498; referring to a 
whole clause (e.g. . . . which surprised 
everybody) 494.9 

whichever 625; and no matter which 
378.2 

while, as and when 73; while asleep etc 
177.11; while in Germany etc 73.4; 
showing contrast 157.2; while .. .ing 
411.6 

who (question word) 622; and whom 
623, 312.9; questions with who as 
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subject 486; weak and strong form 
616.3; with else 183.1 

who relative pronoun (e.g. the man 
who . ..) 494-495, 498; he/she who 
429.9; I who, you who etc 498.12; no 
matter who 378; and whom 623, 
312.9; meaning 'the person who' 
498.19 

who, which and what 622 

who ever 624 

who on earth, the hell, the fuck etc 624 

whoever 625; and no matter who 
378.2; whoever else 183.1 

whole and ail 40; the whole of 40.5; on 
the whole 157.12 

whom (question word) 623, 312.9 

whom relative pronoun (e.g. the 
person whom ...) 494, 623, 312.9; 
some of whom etc 498.8 

whore (taboo word / swearword) 575 

who's and whose 627 

whose (possessive question word) 
441.2, 626; questions with whose ... 
as subject 486 

whose relative pronoun (e.g. the 
person whose keys 1 found) 496; no 
matter whose 378; whose, of whom! 
which and that .. . of 496.2 

why + infinitive without to 628.3; and 
why not 628; in relative structures 
(the reason why) 130.2, 494.10, 498.6; 
why, what and how 252.4; with else 
183.1 

why ever 624 

why on earth, the hell, the fuck etc 624 

Why should she? etc 482.2 

wicked pronunciation 18 

wide adjective and adverb 27.2; and 
broad 115; and large 106.4; and 
widely 27.2 

widen 128.9 

widow and widower 222.4 

wife plural 524.1 

will various uses 629; and shall 212, 
217-220; and want 629.8; decisions, 
promises, threats, refusals, 
instructions, orders, requests 217; 
future auxiliary 212, 216-220; in if- 
clauses 260; replacing shall 312.9; 
weak and strong form 616.3; different 
meanings of will you .. .? 218.4; will 
have to, have (got) to (future 
obligation) 361.2 

willing for ... to 291.3 

win and beat 93 

wind and wound 304.2 

winter with or without rhe 70.9 

wish (noun) structure with should 
521.1 

wish (verb) meanings and structures 
630; + object + infinitive 283; non- 
progressive verb 471.2; tenses after 
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wish 630.4,5; wish ... would 630.5; 
with two objects 610.1 
wishes sending good wishes 545.13 
with meanings and use 631; and by 
(tools, method etc) 119 
with reference to 157.1 
without ...mg 411.6; without and 
except 194.6; and instead of 301.2 
wolf plural 524.1 
woman plural 524.2; without article 
70.8; woman or women in noun + 
noun compounds 531.2 
wonder I wondered | was wondering 
in polite requests 436.1,2 
won't refusals 217.4 
word order basic word order 509 
adjectives: order before nouns 15; 
position 12,13; with as, how, too and 
so 14 
adverbs: position 21-25 
always and never with imperatives 
268.7 
complement before heavy object 
607.1 
compounds like English-speaking 
410.1 
declarative questions (e.g. You're 
working late?) 481 
direct and indirect objects 610.2,3 
exclamations 195 
fronting 513 
in older English 392 
indirect questions 276, 278 
information structure 512 
inversion 302-303 
objects with phrasal verbs 599.4 
participles after nouns (e.g. the 
people questioned) 410.2 
position of subordinate clauses 510.3 
prepositions 452, 416.1 
reporting verbs (e.g. said John) 156, 
303 
questions 480 
for word order with particular words 
and expressions, see entries for ago; 
all; also; as well; back; both; 
each; else; enough; just now; last; 
next; only; opposite; ought; quite; 
rather; such; used to; whole 
work uncountable 148.3; expressions 
without article 70.1 
works (= factory) singular and plural 
the same 524.3 
worshippers etc spelling 562.7 
worth structures 632; 1 didn't think it 
worth complaining etc 295.5 
worthwhile 632.5 
would various uses 633; after wish 
630.5; and used to 633.8; would or 
should after I and we 518.5; future in 
the past 221; / would meaning ‘If 1 
were you, | would’ 264; in if-clauses 
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262; in indirect speech 275.3, 278.3; 
in sentences with if 258-259; past 
tense instead of would after 
conjunctions 426.1; replacing should 
312.9; used to make questions etc 
less direct 436.4; weak and strong 
form 616.3 

would like 325.6; softening expression 
437.3; would have liked to have seen 
etc 288.2 

would rather 491.2; negative structure 
491.2 

Would you mind ...? 3512 

wound and wind 304.2 

wreaths pronunciation 525.4 

wretched pronunciation 18 

write with one and two objects 610.1,7 

written and spoken English 310 

written English paragraphs 406; 
understanding complicated 
sentences 515; use and avoidance of 
repetition 500.3,5,7 

wrong adjective and adverb 27.2; 
comparative and superlative 137.5; 
preposition 449; there's something 
wrong 587.2; wrong to 284.2; wrong 
for ... to 291.4 


-y (suffix) 445.4 

y'ail (AmE dialect form of plural 
you) 429.8 

yard (measurements) 389.18 

ye (dialect form of plural you) 429.8; 
(older English) 392 

yearly adjective and adverb 27.1 

years old 32 

yes and no 634; in answers to negative 
questions 368.4, 634.1 

yet non-affirmative word 381; after 
superlatives 139.8; tenses 566.7, 
455.5; yet, still and already 566; 
discourse marker emphasising 
contrast 157.3 

you 428-429; you folks/guys 312.1, 
429.8; ye, yiz, y'all etc (dialect plurals 
of you) 429.8; you know (discourse 
marker) 157.17; you men etc 428.10; 
you, one and they (indefinite personal 
pronouns) 396; you who 498.12; weak 
and strong form 616.3 

You're welcome 433.5, 545.19 

young the young 17.1 

your 441; weak and strong form 616.3 

Your health 545.12 

yours 442 

Yours faithfully etc 146.7 

yourself ' and yourselves 493 

youse (dialect form of plural 
you) 429.8 

youths pronunciation 525.4 


zero 389.4 
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Introduction 


M- you're a grammarian, people react to you in interesting — and 
sometimes downright strange — ways. When the first edition of 


English Grammar For Dummies came out in 2001, an elderly man asked 

me about something that had puzzled him for eight decades: Why did his 
church, St. Paul's, include an apostrophe in its name? (For the answer, turn 
to Chapter 11.) My nephew called to inquire whether his company's sign in 
Times Square should include a semicolon. I said no, though the notion of a 
two-story-tall neon semicolon was tempting. Lots of people became tongue- 
tied, sure that I was judging their choice of who or whom. They worried need- 
lessly, because I consider myself off-duty when I’m not teaching or writing. 


In this second edition of English Grammar For Dummies, | explain modern, up- 
to-the-minute usage. Grammar does change, though usually an elderly snail 
moves faster than a grammarian pondering whether to drop a comma. As the 
world is now texting, tweeting, and PowerPointing all over the place, this edi- 
tion of English Grammar For Dummies shows you how to handle all sorts of 
electronic communications, with special attention to business situations. In 
the current fragile economy, you need every possible edge, and proper gram- 
mar is always an advantage. Besides, you don't want to sit around deciding 
how to create a grammatically correct bullet point when you could be lobby- 
ing the boss for a raise. 


If you're at a desk and not getting paid, you still need good grammar. No 
matter what subject you're studying, teachers favor proper English. Also, 
the SAT — that loveable exam facing college applicants — added a writ- 

ing section recently. It's heavy on grammar and, ironically, light on writing. 
This book covers all the material likely to be tested on the SAT and the ACT 
(another fun hurdle of the college-admissions process) and alerts you to 
exam favorites with a special new icon. If you're aiming for higher education, 
English Grammar For Dummies, 2nd Edition, will raise your standardized-test 
Scores. 


As in the first edition, in this book, I tell you the tricks of the grammar trade, 
the strategies that help you make the right decision when you're facing such 
grammatical dilemmas as the choice between / and me, had gone and went, 
and so forth. I explain what you're supposed to do, but I also tell you why a 
particular word is correct or incorrect. You won't have to memorize a list 

of meaningless rules (well, maybe a couple from the punctuation chapter!) 
because when you understand the reason for a particular choice, you'll pick 
the correct word automatically. 
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English Grammar For Dummies, 2nd Edition 


About This Book 


In English Grammar For Dummies, 2nd Edition, I concentrate on what English 
teachers call the common errors. You don't have to read this book in order, 
though you can, and you don't have to read the whole thing. Just browse 
through the table of contents and look for things that you often get wrong. 
Or, turn to Chapter 1 where you'll find a list of the usage issues voted "most 
likely to succeed" — in giving you a headache. 


How to Use This Book 


Each chapter introduces some basic ideas and then shows you how to choose 
the correct sentence when faced with two or three alternatives. If I define a 
term — linking verbs, for example — I show you a practical situation in which 
identifying a linking verb matters — in choosing the right pronoun, perhaps. I 
center the examples in the text so that you can find them easily. One good way 
to determine whether or not you've mastered a particular section is to try the 
pop quizzes sprinkled around every chapter. If you get the right answer, move 
on. If you're puzzled, however, backtrack through the relevant section. Also, 
watch for Demon icons. They identify the little things — the difference between 
two similar words, commonly misused words, and so on — that may sabotage 
your writing. 


What Vou Are Not to Read 


I tried to resist, but here and there throughout this book I threw in some 
advanced grammatical terminology. No human being in the history of the 
world has ever needed to know those terms for any purpose connected with 
speaking and writing correct English. In fact, I recommend that you skip them 
and go skateboarding instead. For those of you who actually enjoy obscure 
terminology for the purpose of, say, clearing a room within ten seconds, feel 
free to revel in such exciting grammatical terms as subjective complement and 
participial phrase. Everyone else, fear not: These terms are clearly labeled 
and completely skippable. 


Foolish Assumptions 


I wrote the second edition of English Grammar For Dummies with a specific 
person in mind. I assume that you, the reader, already speak English to 
some extent and that you want to speak it better. I also assume that you're a 
busy person with better things to do than worry about pronouns. You want 
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to speak and write well, but you don't want to get a doctorate in English 
Grammar. (Smart move. Doctorates in English probably move you up on the 
salary scale less than any other advanced degree, except maybe Doctorates 
in Philosophy.) 


This book is for you if you want 


Better grades 

Skill in communicating exactly what you mean 

^ ^ higher-paying or higher-status job 

^ Speech and writing that presents you as an educated, intelligent person 
A good score on the SAT I Writing or the ACT exam 


Polished skills in English as a second language 


How This Book Is Organized 


The first two parts of this book cover the basics, the minimum for reasonably 
correct English. Part III addresses what English teachers call mechanics — 
not the people in overalls who aim grease guns at your car, but the nuts and 
bolts of writing: punctuation and capital letters. A number of punctuation and 
capitalization rules have changed in recent year, but rest assured. English 
Grammar For Dummies, 2nd Edition contains all the new-and-improved stan- 
dards. Parts IV and V — considerably longer in the second edition than the 
first — hit the points of grammar that separate regular people from Official 
Grammarians. In those parts, you find the stuff that appears in a starring role 
on standardized tests or in executive memos. If you understand the informa- 
tion in Parts IV and V, you'll have a fine time finding mistakes in the daily 
paper, score big on the SAT and ACT, and impress the authority figures in 
your life — your boss, English teacher, badminton coach, whatever. 


Here's a more specific guide to navigating English Grammar For Dummies. 


Part I: Getting Down to Basics: 
The Parts of the Sentence 


This part explains how to distinguish between the three Englishes — the 
breezy slang of friend-to-friend chat, the slightly more proper conversational 
language, and the I’m-on-my-best-behavior English. I pay special attention 

to the intersection between these “languages” and the technology transmit- 
ting them — texting, for example. I explain the building blocks of a sentence, 
subjects and verbs, and show you how to put them together properly. In this 
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part, I also provide a guide to the complete sentence, telling you what’s gram- 
matically legal and what’s not (a favorite topic on standardized tests). I also 
define objects and linking-verb complements and show you how to use each 
effectively. 


Part Il: Avoiding Common Errors 


In this part, I describe other members of Team Grammar — the two types of 
descriptive words (adjectives and adverbs) and prepositions — the bane of 
many speakers of English as a second language. Of course, I give tips for cor- 
rect usage and explain how to avoid tiny missteps that wreck your writing. 
In this part I tell you how to avoid mismatches between singular and plural 
words, by far the most common mistake in ordinary speech and writing. Part 
II also contains an explanation of pronoun gender. Reading this section will 
help you avoid sexist pronoun usage. 


Part Ill: No Garage, but 
Plenty of Mechanics 


If you’ve ever asked yourself whether you need a capital letter or if you’ve 
sometimes gotten lost in quotation marks and semicolons, Part III is for you. 
I explain all the rules that govern the use of the worst invention in the his- 
tory of human communication: the apostrophe. I also show you how to quote 
speech or written material and where to place the most common (and the 
most commonly misused) punctuation mark, the comma. I outline the ins 
and outs of capital letters: when you need them, when you don't, and when 
they're optional. I also devote an entire section to the newest punctuation 
mark — the bullet point — and show you how to create proper presentation 
slides. Lastly, I tackle texting and e-mail, especially as they're used in the 
business world. 


Part IU: Polishing Without Wax — The 
Finer Points of Grammar 


Part IV inches up on the pickiness scale — not all the way to Grammar 
Heaven, but at least as far as the gate. In this part, I tell you the difference 
between subject and object pronouns and pronouns of possession. (You 
need an exorcist.) I also go into detail on verb tenses, explaining which words 
to use for all sorts of situations. I show you how to distinguish between 
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active and passive verbs and how to use each type properly. I illustrate some 
common errors of sentence structure and tackle comparisons — both how 
to form them and how to ensure that your comparisons are logical and com- 
plete. Finally, I explain parallelism, an English teacher's term for balance and 
order in the sentence. 


Part V: Rules Even Vour Great-Aunt’s 
Grammar Teacher Didn’t Know 


Anyone who masters the material in Part V has the right to wear a bun and 
tsk-tsk a lot. This part covers the moods of verbs (ranging from grouchy to 
just plain irritable) and explains how to avoid double-negative errors. Part 

V also gives you the last word on pronouns, those little parts of speech that 
make everyone’s life miserable. The dreaded who/whom section is in this 
part, as well as the explanation for all sorts of errors of pronoun reference. I 
explain subordinate clauses and verbals, which aren't exactly a hot stock tip, 
but a way to bring more variety and interest to your writing. (The SAT and 
ACT are big fans of these topics.) I also give you some other pointers on writ- 
ing with style, even in a 140-character tweet. 


Part Ul: The Part of Tens 


Part VI is the Part of Tens, which offers some quick tips for better grammar. 
Here I show you ten methods for fine-tuning your proofreading skills. I also 
suggest ways (apart from English Grammar For Dummies) to improve your ear 
for proper English. 


Icons Used in This Book 


Wherever you see this icon, you'll find helpful strategies for understanding the 
structure of the sentence or for choosing the correct word form. 


Not every grammar trick has a built-in trap, but some do. This icon tells you 
how to avoid common mistakes as you construct a sentence. 


Think you know how to find the subject in a sentence or choose the correct 
verb tense? Take the pop quizzes located throughout this book to find out 
what you know and what you may want to learn. 
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Keep your eye out for these little devils; they point out the difference between 


easily confused words and show you how to make your sentence say what you 
want it to say. 


Are you hoping to spend some time behind ivy-covered walls? To put it 
another way: Are you aiming for college? Then you should pay special atten- 


tion to the information next to this icon because college-admissions testers 
love this material. 


Where to Go (rom Here 


Now that you know what's what and where it is, get started. Before you do, 
however, one last word. Actually, two last words: Trust yourself. You already 
know a lot. If you're a native speaker, you've communicated in English all of 
your life, including the years before you set foot in school and saw your first 
textbook. If English is an acquired language for you, you've probably already 
learned a fair amount of vocabulary and grammar, even if you don't know the 
technical terms. For example, you already understand the difference between 


The dog bit Agnes. 
and 
Agnes bit the dog. 
You don't need me to tell you which sentence puts the dog in the doghouse 


and which sentence puts Agnes in a padded room. So take heart. Browse the 


table of contents, check out Chapter 1, and dip a toe into the Sea of Grammar. 
The water is fine. 
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Getting Down to 
Basics: The Parts 
of the Sentence 


The 5th Wave By Rich Tennant 


RoNNY HAD THE SIZE AND SPEED 

BUT NOT THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
CORRECT SENTENCE STRUCTURE 
TO SUCCESSFULLY LEAD THE TEAM. | 


o for running don’t look 
to not fake when I think 
they want left go right 

following long to go. 
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o it’s like, communication, y know? 


Can you make a statement like that without bringing the 
grammar police to your door? Maybe. Read Chapter 1 for a 
discussion of formal and informal language and a guide to 
when each is appropriate, whether you're speaking, texting, 
or writing with a quill pen. The rest of this part explains the 
building blocks of the sentence. Chapter 2 shows you how to 
find the verb, and Chapter 3 tells you what to do with it once 
you've got it. Chapter 4 provides a road map to the subject 
of the sentence and explains the basics of matching subjects 
and verbs properly. Chapter 5 is all about completeness — 
why the sentence needs it and how to make sure that the 
sentence gets it. In Chapter 6, I explore the last building 
block of a sentence — the complement. 
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| Already Know How to Talk. Why 
Should | Study Grammar? 


In This Chapter 
Distinguishing between the three Englishes 
Choosing language according to audience, message, and medium 
Using computer grammar checkers properly 


n the Middle Ages, grammar meant the study of Latin, the language of 

choice for educated people. In fact, grammar was so closely associated 
with Latin that the word referred to any kind of learning. This meaning of 
grammar shows up when people of grandparent-age and older talk about 
their grammar school, not their elementary school. The term grammar school 
is a leftover from the old days. The very old days. 


These days grammar is the study of language, specifically, how words are put 
together. Because of obsessive English teachers and their rules, grammar 
also means a set of standards that you have to follow in order to speak and 
write better. However, the definition of better changes according to situation, 
purpose, and audience. In this chapter, I show you the difference between 
formal and informal English and explain when each is called for. I also tell 
you what your computer can and can't do to help you write proper English 
and give you some pointers about appropriate language for texting, tweeting, 
instant messaging, and similar technology. 


Deciding Which Grammar to Learn 


I can hear the groan already. Which grammar? You mean there's more than 
one? Yes, there are actually several different types of grammar, including 
historical (how language has changed through the centuries) and comparative 
(how languages differ from or resemble each other). Don’t despair; in English 
Grammar For Dummies, | deal with only two — the two you have to know in 
order to improve your speech and writing. 
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Descriptive grammar gives names to things — the parts of speech and parts 
of a sentence. When you learn descriptive grammar, you understand what 
every word is (its part of speech) and what every word does (its function in 
the sentence). If you’re not careful, a study of descriptive grammar can go 
overboard fast, and you end up saying things like “balloon” is the object of 
the gerund, in a gerund phrase that is acting as the predicate nominative of the 
linking verb “appear.” Never fear: I wouldn't dream of inflicting that level of 
terminology on you. However, there is one important reason to learn some 
grammar terms — to understand why a particular word or phrase is correct 
or incorrect. 


Functional grammar makes up the bulk of English Grammar For Dummies. 
Functional grammar tells you how words behave when they are doing their 
jobs properly. Functional grammar guides you to the right expression — the 
one that fits what you’re trying to say — by ensuring that the sentence is 
put together correctly. When you’re agonizing over whether to say / or me, 
you're actually solving a problem of functional grammar. 


So here’s the formula for success: A little descriptive grammar plus a lot of 
functional grammar equals better grammar overall. 


Distinguishing between 
the Three Englishes 


Good grammar sounds like a great idea, but good is tough to pin down. Why? 
Because the language of choice depends on your situation. Here’s what I 
mean. Imagine that you’re hungry. What do you say? 

Wanna get something to eat? 

Do you feel like getting a sandwich? 

Will you accompany me to the dining room? 


These three statements illustrate the three Englishes of everyday life. I call 
them friendspeak, conversational English, and formal English. 


Before you choose, you need to know where you are and what’s going on. 
Most important, you need to know your audience. 
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Phat grammar 


Psst! Want to be in the in-crowd? Easy. Just 
create an out-crowd and you're all set. How do 
you create an out-crowd? Manufacture a spe- 
cial language (slang) with your friends that no 
one else understands, at least until the media 
picks it up. It's the ultimate friendspeak. You 
and your pals are on the inside, talking about 
a sketchy neighborhood (sketchy means "dan- 
gerous"). Everyone else is on the outside, won- 
dering how to get the 477 (information). Should 
you use slang in your writing? Probably not, 
unless you're dealing with a good friend. The 
goal of writing and speaking is communication, 


Wanna get something to eat? Friendspeak 


Friendspeak is informal and filled with slang. Its sentence structure breaks all 


and slang may be a mystery to your intended 
audience. Also, because slang changes so 
quickly, even a short time after you've writ- 
ten something, the meaning may be obscure. 
Instead of cutting-edge, you sound dated. 


When you talk or write in slang, you also risk 
sounding uneducated. In fact, sometimes 
breaking the usual rules is the point of slang. In 
general, you should make sure that your read- 
ers know that you understand the rules before 
you start breaking them (the rules, notthe read- 
ers) safely. 


the rules that English teachers love. It's the language of I know you and you 
know me and we can relax together. In friendspeak the speakers are on the 


same level. They have nothing to prove to each other, and they're comfort- 


able with each other's mistakes. In fact, they make some mistakes on pur- 


pose, just to distinguish their personal conversation from what they say on 


other occasions. Here's a conversation in friendspeak: 


Me and him are going to the gym. Wanna come? 


He's like, I did 60 push-ups, and I’m like, no way. 


I doubt that the preceding conversation makes perfect sense to many people, 


but the participants understand it quite well. Because they both know the 


whole situation (the guy they’re talking about gets muscle cramps after 4 sec- 


onds of exercise), they can talk in shorthand. 


I don’t deal with friendspeak in this book. You already know it. In fact, you’ve 


probably created a version of it with your best buds. 
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Do you feel like getting a sandwich? 
Conversational English 


A step up from friendspeak is conversational English. Although not 

quite friendspeak, conversational English includes some friendliness. 
Conversational English doesn’t stray too far from your English class rules, 
but it does break some. You can relax, but not completely. It’s the tone of 
most everyday speech, especially between equals. Conversational English 

is — no shock here — usually for conversations, not for writing. Specifically, 
conversational English is appropriate in these situations: 


Chats with family members, neighbors, acquaintances 
Informal conversations with teachers and co-workers 
Friendly conversations (if there are any) with supervisors 
Notes, e-mails, instant messages, and texts to friends 
Comments in Internet chat rooms, bulletin boards, and so on 


Friendly letters to relatives 


Conversational English has a breezy sound. Letters are dropped in contrac- 
tions (don't, l'Il, would've, and so forth). You may also skip words (Got a 
minute? Be there soon! and similar expressions), especially if you're writing 
in electronic media with a tight space requirement. (For more on electronic 
communication, see “Thumbing Your Way to Better Grammar" later in this 
chapter.) In written form, conversational English relaxes the punctuation 
rules, too. Sentences run together, dashes connect all sorts of things, and 
half sentences pop up regularly. I’m using conversational English to write 
this book because I'm pretending that I’m chatting with you, the reader, not 
teaching grammar in a classroom situation. 


Will you accompany me to the 
dining room? Formal English 


You're now at the pickiest end of the language spectrum: formal, grammati- 
cally correct speech and writing. Formal English displays the fact that you 
have an advanced vocabulary, a knowledge of etiquette, and command of 
standard rules of English usage. You may use formal English when you have 
less power, importance, and/or status than the other person in the conversa- 
tion. Formal English shows that you’ve trotted out your best behavior in his 
or her honor. You may also speak or write in formal English when you have 
more power, importance, and/or status than the other person. The goal of 
using formal English is to impress, to create a tone of dignity, or to provide a 
suitable role model for someone who is still learning. Situations that call for 
formal English include: 
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Business letters or e-mails (from or between businesses as well as from 
individuals to businesses) 


1# Letters or e-mails to government officials 
L^ Office memos or e-mails 

1#” Reports 

^ Homework 

^ Communications to teachers 

^ Speeches, presentations, oral reports 


Important conversations (for example, job interviews, college inter- 
views, parole hearings, congressional inquiries, inquisitions, sessions 
with the principal in which you explain that unfortunate incident with 
the stapler, and so on) 


Think of formal English as a business suit. If you're in a situation where you 
want to look your best, you're also in a situation where your words matter. 
In business, homework, or any situation in which you're being judged, use 
formal English. 


Using the Kight English 
at the Right Time 


Which type of English do you speak? Friendspeak, conversational English, 
or formal English? Probably all of them. (See preceding section for more 
information.) If you're like most people, you switch from one to another 
without thinking, dozens of times each day. Chances are, the third type of 
English — formal English — is the one that gives you the most trouble. In 
fact, it's probably why you bought this book. (Okay, there is one more possi- 
bility that I haven't mentioned yet. Maybe your nerdy uncle, the one with ink 
stains on his nose, gave English Grammar For Dummies to you for Arbor Day 
and you're stuck with it. But you're not playing paintball or listening to your 
favorite indie band right now, so you must be reading the book. Therefore, 
you've at least acknowledged that you have something to think about, and 
I'm betting that it's formal English.) All the grammar lessons in this book deal 
with formal English because that's where the problems are fiercest and the 
S Quiz rewards for knowledge are greatest. 


Which is correct? 


A. Hi, Ms. Sharkface! What's up? Here's the 411. I didn't do no homework last 
night — too much going on. Ttyl. Love, Ralph 
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B. Dear Ms. Sharkface, 


Just a note to let you know that I’ve got no homework today. Had a lot to do 
last night! I'll explain later! 


Your friend, 
Ralph 
C. Dear Ms. Sharkface: 


I was not able to do my homework last night because of other pressing 
duties. I will speak with you about this matter later. 


Sincerely, 
Ralph 


Answer: The correct answer depends upon a few factors. How willing are you 
to be stuck in the corner of the classroom for the rest of the year? If your 
answer is *very willing," send note A, which is written in friendspeak. (By the 
way, “ttyl” means “talk to you later.”) Does your teacher come to school in 
jeans and sneakers? If so, note B is acceptable. Note B is written in conversa- 
tional English. Is your teacher prim and proper, expecting you to follow the 
Rules? If so, note C, which is written in formal English, is your best bet. 


Thumbing Vour Way to Better Grammar 


Ilive in New York City, and I seldom see thumbs that aren't glued to very 
small keyboards — texting (sending written notes over the phone), IMing 
(instant messaging), twittering (sending 140-character notes), or simply jot- 
ting down ideas and reminders. I can't help wondering what sort of grammar 
will evolve from these new forms of communication. Perhaps the ninth edi- 
tion of English Grammar For Dummies will be only ten pages long, with “sen- 
tences" like u ok? and g2g — bbl. (Translation for the techno-challenged: “Are 
you okay?" and "I have got to go. I'll be back later.") If it’s up to me, however, 
English will evolve this way “omdb” (“over my dead body”). 


At present, however, match the level of formality in electronic communica- 
tion to your situation, message, and audience. If you're dealing with a friend, 
feel free to abbreviate and shorten anything you like. If you're communicating 
with a co-worker or an acquaintance, conversational English is probably fine, 
though the more power the recipient has, the more careful you should be. 
(For more information on conversational English, check out “Distinguishing 
between the Three Englishes" earlier in this chapter.) When you're unsure of 
your audience or writing to a stranger or a superior, play it safe and opt for 
formal English. Proper grammar is, well, proper for all media. 
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Kelying on Computer Grammar 
Checkers Is Not Enough 


Your best friend — the one who’s greasing the steps to the cafeteria while 
you're reading English Grammar For Dummies — may tell you that learning 
correct grammar in the third millennium is irrelevant because computer 
grammar checkers make human knowledge obsolete. Your friend is wrong 
about the grammar programs, and the grease is a very bad idea also. 


It is comforting to think that a little green or red line will tell you when you've 
made an error and that a quick mouse-click will show you the path to perfec- 
tion. Comforting, but unreal. English has a half million words, and you can 
arrange those words a couple of gazillion ways. No program can catch all of 
your mistakes, and most programs identify errors that aren't actually wrong. 


Spelling is also a problem. Every time I type verbal, the computer squawks. 
But verbal — a grammar term meaning a word that comes from a verb but 
does not function as a verb — is a real word. Nor can the computer tell the 
difference between homonyms — words that sound alike but have different 
meanings and spelling. For example, if I type 


Eye through the bawl at hymn, but it went threw the window pain instead. 
the computer underlines nothing. However, I was actually trying to say 
I threw the ball at him, but it went through the window pane instead. 


In short, the computer knows some grammar and spelling, but you have to 
know the rest. 


What’s Vour Problem? Solutions 
to Vour Grammar Gremlins 


Ilove to stroll around my neighborhood pondering prepositions. (Okay, 

I'm lying. Most of the time I’m actually thinking about my favorite television 
shows or Yankee relief pitching.) With my head in the clouds, I sometimes 
stub my toe on a sidewalk crack. Once I know where the cracks are, however, 
I can avoid them. If you can figure out where the cracks are in your grammati- 
cal neighborhood — the gremlins likely to catch your toes — your sentences 
will roll along without risk of falling flat. Table 1.1 shows common usage 
problems and the location of their solutions. Skim the first column until you 
recognize something that stumps you. Then turn to the chapter listed in the 
second column. 
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Table 1-1 Problems and Solutions 
Problem Solution Chapter 


The winner is he? him? 


Taxes go? are going? never ever go? down. 


The IRS apologized? had apologized? in your dreams apologizes? 


She done? did? can't be convicted for doing? the crime. 


Mary, as well as Alice, is? are? feeding her little lamb. 


| S|] w ] w] N 


There was? were? some doughnuts on the table, until Mary's lamb gob- 
bled them down. 


Three deers? deer? Two dogcatchers-in-chief? dogcatcher-in-chiefs? 4 


You used too much chocolate sauce, nevertheless, you can have a cherry. 5 
Correct? Incorrect? 


The superhero is. Complete? Incomplete? 5 

She told me? I? an incredibly ridiculous story. 6 

Jonas feels bad? badly? aboutthe doughnut shortage. 7 

Granny only bought? bought only? one cheap souvenir. 7 

Keep this secret between you and |? me? the tabloids? 8 

Everyone needs their? his? your? this? grammar book. 9 

Each of the grammar books is? are? on the bestseller list. 10 
Either the grammarians or Lester has? have? too many verbs. 10 
Bagels' ? Bagels are on sale. 11 
Bo declared that he was "tired." Correct? Incorrect? 12 
Say itisn't so Bo. Comma needed? 13 
Grammatically correct sentence? Grammatically-correct sentence? 14 
The pigeon flew East? east? 15 
Are you and the boss bff? or best friends forever? 16 
My mother doesn't like me? my? surfing. 17 
The window was broken by me. Correct? Incorrect? 18 
Being fifteen, the video game is great. Correct? Incorrect? 19 
While combing my hair, the game ended. Correct? Incorrect? 19 
The emperor is more powerful than any? any other? ruler. 20 
| like grammar, ice cream, and to be on vacation? vacations? 21 
If | was? were? would have been? a grammarian. 22 
This book is for whoever? whomever? needs grammar help. 23 
The books everyone thinks will make the bestseller list is? are? 24 


Dummies titles. 
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Verbs: The Heart of the Sentence 


In This Chapter 
Finding the verb 
Distinguishing between linking verbs and action verbs 
Choosing pronouns for sentences with linking verbs 


Using helping verbs correctly 


I» about a sentence this way: À sentence is a flatbed truck. You pile all 
your ideas on the truck, and the truck takes the meaning to your audi- 
ence (your reader or your listener). The verb of the sentence is a set of tires. 
Without the verb, you may get your point across, but you're going to have a 
bumpy ride. 


Every sentence needs a verb, so you start with the verb when you want to do 
anything to your sentence — including correct it. Verbs come in all shapes 
and sizes. In this chapter, I explain how to distinguish between linking and 
action verbs and to sort helping verbs from main verbs. Then I show you how 
to choose the correct verb for each sentence. Finally, I explain which pro- 
nouns you need for sentences with linking verbs. 


Linking Uerbs: The Giant Equal Sign 


Linking verbs are also called being verbs because they express states of being — 
what is, will be, or was. Here's where math intersects with English. Linking verbs 
are like giant equal signs plopped into the middle of your sentence. For example, 
you can think of the sentence 

Ralph's uncle is a cannibal with a taste for finger food. 


as 


Ralph's uncle - a cannibal with a taste for finger food. 
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Or, in shortened form, 
Ralph's uncle - a cannibal 


Just as in an algebra equation, the word is links two ideas and says that they 
are the same. Thus, is is a linking verb. Here are more linking verbs: 
Lulu will be angry when she hears about the missing bronze tooth. 
Lulu = angry (will be is a linking verb) 
Stan was the last surfer to leave the water when the tidal wave 
approached. 


Stan = last surfer (was is a linking verb) 


Edgar has been depressed ever since the fall of the House of Usher. 


Edgar = depressed (has been is a linking verb) 


Being or linking — what's in a name? 


In the preceding section, you may have noticed that all the linking verbs in 
the sample sentences are forms of the verb fo be, which is (surprise, sur- 
prise) how they got the name being verbs. When I was a kid (sometime before 
they invented the steam engine), these verbs were called copulative, from a 
root word meaning "join." However, copulative is out of style with English 
teachers these days (perhaps because you can also use the root for words 
referring to sex). I prefer the term linking because some equal-sign verbs are 
not forms of the verb fo be. Check out these examples: 

With his foot-long fingernails and sly smile, Big Foot seemed threatening. 


Big Foot - threatening (seerned is a linking verb) 


A jail sentence for the unauthorized use of a comma appears harsh. 


jail sentence - harsh (appears is a linking verb in this sentence) 


The penalty for making a grammar error remains severe. 


penalty - severe (remains is a linking verb in this sentence) 


Lochness stays silent whenever monsters are mentioned. 


Lochness - silent (stays is a linking verb in this sentence) 
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Seemed, appears, remains, and stays are similar to forms of the verb fo be in 
that they express states of being. They simply add shades of meaning to the 
basic concept. You may, for example, say that 


With his foot-long fingernails and sly smile, Big Foot was threatening. 


but now the statement is more definite. Seemed leaves room for doubt. 
Similarly, remains (in the third sample sentence) adds a time dimension to 
the basic expression of being. The sentence implies that the penalty was and 
still is severe. 


No matter how you name it, any verb that places an equal sign in the sen- 
tence is a being, linking, or copulative verb. 


Savoring sensory verbs 


Sensory verbs — verbs that express information you receive through the 
senses of sight, hearing, smell, taste, and so forth — may also be linking 
verbs: 


Two minutes after shaving, Ralph’s double chin feels scratchy. 


Ralph’s double chin = scratchy (feel is a linking verb) 


The ten-year-old lasagna in your refrigerator smells disgusting. 


lasagna = disgusting (smells is a linking verb) 


The ten-year-old lasagna in your refrigerator also looks disgusting. 


lasagna = disgusting (looks is a linking verb) 


Needless to say, the ten-year-old lasagna in your refrigerator tastes great! 


lasagna = great (tastes is a linking verb) 
NING, Verbs that refer to the five senses are linking verbs only if they act as an equal 
Y sign in the sentence. If they aren't equating two ideas, they aren't linking 
verbs. In the preceding example sentence about Ralph's double chin, feel is a 
linking verb. Here's a different sentence with the same verb: 


With their delicate fingers, Lulu and Stan feel Ralph's chin. 
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In this sentence, feel is not a linking verb because you're not saying that 
Lulu and Stan - chin. 


Instead, you're saying that Lulu and Stan don't believe that Ralph shaved, so 
q QUIZ they went stubble hunting. 
S 


Which sentence has a linking verb? 


A. That annoying new clock sounds the hour with a recorded cannon shot. 


B. That annoying new clock sounds extremely loud at four o'clock in the 
morning. 


Answer: Sentence B has the linking verb. In sentence B, clock - extremely 
loud. In sentence A, the clock is doing something — sounding the hour — not 
being. (It's also waking up the whole neighborhood, but that idea isn't in the 
sentence.) 


Try another. In which sentence is "stay" a linking verb? 


A. Larry stays single only for very short periods of time. 


B. Stay in the yard, Fido, or I cut your dog-biscuit ration in half! 


Answer: Sentence À has the linking verb. In sentence À, Larry - single (at 
least for the moment). In sentence B, Fido is being told to do something — to 
stay in the backyard — clearly an action. 


If you're dying to learn more grammar terminology, read on. Linking 

verbs connect the subject and the subject complement, also known as 

the predicate nominative and predicate adjective. For more on complements, 
read Chapter 6. 


Here is a list of the most common linking verbs: 


^ Forms of fo be: am, are, is, was, were, will be, shall be, has been, have 
been, had been, could be, should be, would be, might have been, could 
have been, should have been, shall have been, will have been, must have 
been, must be 


1# Sensory verbs: look, sound, taste, smell, feel 


^* Words that express shades of meaning in reference to a state of being: 
appear, seem, grow, remain, stay 
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Due to a grammar error 
The picnic has been cancelled due to? because Lola's mania for fashion is due to her 
of? the arrival of killer sparrows from their deprived upbringing in an all-polyester 
Southern nesting grounds. household. 


Okay, which one is correct — due toor because Due to her deprived upbringing in an all-polyes- 
of? The answer is because of. According to a ter household describes mania. 


rule that people ignore more and more every day: Berase or and on accoa OE descr bean 


» Due to describes nouns or pronouns. It may action, usually answering the question why. An 
follow a linking verb if it gives information example: 
about the subject. (See “Linking Verbs: The 
Giant Equal Sign,” earlier in the chapter, for 
more information.) 


The bubble-gum gun that George fired is 

no longer being manufactured because of 

protests from the dental association. 

» Because of is a description of an action. 
(See "Lights! Camera! Action Verb!" later in 
this chapter for information on action verbs.) 


Why is the gun no longer being manufactured? 
Because of protests from the dental association. 


In real life (that is to say, in everyday conversa- 
tional English), due to and because ofare inter- 
changeable. When you need your most formal, 
most correct language, be careful with this 
pair! One easy solution (easier than remem- 
bering which phrase is which) is to avoid them 
entirely and simply add because with a sub- 
ject-verb pair. 


The semi-logical reasoning that underlies this 
rule draws you deep into grammatical trivia, so 
keep reading only if you're daring (or bored). 
Due to, by definition, means "owing to." Owing 
is in the adjective family, whose members may 
only describe nouns and pronouns. In a linking 
verb sentence, the subject (always a noun or 
pronoun) may be linked to a description follow- 
ing the verb. An example: 


Completing Linking Uerb 
Sentences Correctly 


A linking verb begins a thought, but it needs another word to complete the 
thought. Unless your listener is a mind reader, you can’t walk around saying 
things like “the president is” or “the best day for the party will be” and expect 
people to know what you mean. 
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You have three possible completions for a linking verb: a descriptive word, 
a noun, or a pronoun (a word that subs for a noun). Take a look at some 
descriptions that complete the linking-verb equation: 
After running 15 miles in high heels, Renee's thigh muscles are tired. 
thigh muscles - tired (tired is a description, an adjective in grammatical 
terms) 
Renee's high heels are stunning, especially when they land on your foot. 


high heels - stunning (stunning is a description, also called an adjective) 


Oscar's foot, wounded by Renee's heels, seems particularly painful. 


foot - painful (painful is a description, an adjective) 


Lola's solution, to staple Oscar's toes together, is not very helpful. 
solution = helpful (helpful is a description, an adjective. The other 
descriptive words, not and very, describe helpful, not solution. ) 


You may also complete a linking verb equation with a person, place, or thing — 
a noun, in grammatical terms. Here are some examples: 
The most important part of a balanced diet is popcorn. 
part of a balanced diet = popcorn (popcorn is a thing, and therefore a 
noun) 
Lulu's nutritional consultant has always been a complete fraud. 
Lulu's nutritional consultant - fraud (fraud is a noun) 
Sometimes you complete a linking verb sentence with a pronoun, a word that 
substitutes for the name of a person, place, or thing. For example: 
The winner of the all-state spitball contest is you! 
winner - you (you is a substitute for the name of the winner, and there- 
fore a pronoun) 
Whoever put glue in the teapot is someone with a very bad sense of humor. 
Whoever put glue in the teapot - someone (someone is a substitute for 


the name of the unknown prankster and therefore a pronoun) 


You can't do much wrong when you complete linking verb sentences with 
descriptions or with nouns. However, you can do a lot wrong when you com- 
plete a linking verb sentence with a pronoun — a fact that has come to the 
attention of standardized test-makers, who love to stump you with this sort 
of sentence. Never fear: in the next section, I show you how to avoid common 
linking verb-pronoun errors. 
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Placing the Proper Pronoun 
in the Proper Place 


How do you choose the correct pronoun for a sentence with a linking verb? 
Think of a linking-verb sentence as reversible. That is, the pronoun you put 
after a linking verb should be the same kind of pronoun that you put before 
a linking verb. First, however, I give you an example with a noun, where you 
can’t make a mistake. Read these sentence pairs: 

Ruggles is a resident of Red Gap. 


A resident of Red Gap is Ruggles. 


Lulu was a resident of Beige Gap. 

A resident of Beige Gap was Lulu. 
Both sentences in each pair mean the same thing, and both are correct. Now 
look at pronouns: 

The winner of the election is him! 

Him is the winner of the election! 
Uh oh. Something’s wrong. You don’t say him is. You say he is. Because you 
have a linking verb (is), you must put the same word after the linking verb 
that you would put before the linking verb. Try it again: 

The winner of the election is he! 


He is the winner of the election! 
Now you've got the correct ending for your sentence. 


ES If you pay attention to linking verbs, you'll choose the right pronouns for your 
sentence. Subject pronouns are J, you, he, she, it, we, they, who, and whoever. 
Pronouns that are not allowed to be subjects include me, him, her, us, them, 
whom, and whomever. (In case you're curious, these pronouns act as objects. 
More on objects in Chapter 6.) 

SUNG! 

Remember that in the previous examples, I discuss formal English, not conver- 
sational English. In conversational English, the following exchange is okay: 


Who's there? 


It is me. OR It's me. 
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In formal English, the exchange goes like this: 


Who is there? 
It is I. 


Because of the linking verb is, you want the same kind of pronoun before and 
after the linking verb. You can’t start a sentence with me, but you can start a 
sentence with /. 


Now you've probably, with your sharp eyes, found a flaw here. You can't 
reverse the last reply and say 


lis it. 


I takes a different verb — am. Both is and am are forms of the verb to be — 
one of the most peculiar creations in the entire language. So yes, you some- 
times have to adjust the verb when you reverse a sentence with a form of fo 
be in it. But the idea is the same; / can be a subject. Me can't. 


You don't need to know this information, but in case you're having a slow 
day: grammarians divide pronouns into groups called cases. One group, the 
nominative or subject case, includes all the pronouns that may be subjects. 
The pronoun that follows the linking verb should also be in nominative, or 
subject, case. Another group of pronouns, those in objective case, acts as 
objects. Avoid object pronouns after linking verbs. (For more information on 
pronoun case, see Chapter 17.) 


Lights! Camera! Action Uerb! 


Linking verbs are important, but unless you're in some sort of hippie com- 
mune left over from the sixties, you just can't sit around being all the time. 
You have to do something. Here's where action verbs come into the picture. 
Everything that is not being is action, at least in the verb world. Unlike the 
giant equal sign associated with linking verbs (see "Linking Verbs: The Giant 
Equal Sign," earlier in the chapter), something happens with an action verb: 


Drew slapped the offending pig right on the snout. (Slapped is an action 
verb.) 


Fred will steal third base as soon as his sneezing fit ends. (Will steal and 
ends are action verbs.) 


According to the teacher, Roger has shot at least 16 spitballs in the last 
ten minutes. (Has shot is an action verb.) 
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\NG/ Don’t let the name action fool you. Some action verbs aren’t particularly ener- 
SM 
E getic: think, sit, stay, have, sleep, dream, and so forth. Besides describing my 
ideal vacation, these words are also action verbs! Think of the definition this 
way: if the verb is not a giant equal sign (a linking verb), it's an action verb. 


Getting by with a Little Help 
from My Verbs 


You’ve probably noticed that some of the verbs I’ve identified throughout 
this chapter are single words and others are made up of several words. The 
extra words are called helping verbs. They don’t carry out the trash or dust 
the living room, but they do help the main verb express meaning, usually 
changing the time, or fense, of the action. (For more on tense, see Chapter 3.) 


Here are some sentences with helping verbs: 


Alice will have sung five arias from that opera by the time her recorder 
runs out of tape and her listeners run out of patience. 


dn will have sung, sung is the main verb; will and have are helping verbs; 
runs and run are both main verbs without helping verbs.) 


Larry should have refused to play the part of the villain, but his ego simply 
would not be denied. 


(In should have refused, refused is the main verb; should and have are 
helping verbs; in would be denied, denied is the main verb; would and be 
are helping verbs.) 


E Distinguishing between helping verbs and main verbs isn't particularly impor- 
tant, as long as you get the whole thing when you're identifying the verb in 
a sentence. If you find only part of the verb, you may confuse action verbs 
with linking verbs. You want to keep these two types of verbs straight when 
you choose an ending for your sentence, as I explain in "Placing the Proper 
Pronoun in the Proper Place," earlier in the chapter. 


To decide whether you have an action verb or a linking verb, look at the main 
verb, not at the helping verbs. If the main verb expresses action, the whole 
verb is action, even if one of the helpers is a form of to be. For example: 

is going 

has been painted 

should be strangled 


are all action verbs, not linking verbs, because going, painted, and strangled 
express action. 
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Pop the Question: Locating the Verb 


A scientific study by a blue-ribbon panel of experts found that 90 percent 

of all the errors in a sentence occurred because the verb was misidentified. 
Okay, there was no study. I made it up! But it is true that when you try to 
crack a sentence, you should always start by identifying the verb. To find the 
verb, read the sentence and ask two questions: 


1#” What's happening? 
1#” What is? (or, What word is a “giant equal sign"?) 


ss happen, 
KY 29 5 


What is? 


If you get an answer to the first question, you have an action verb. If you get 
an answer to the second question, you have a linking verb. 


For example, in the sentence 


Archie flew around the room and then swooped into his cage for a bird- 
seed snack. 


you ask “What’s happening?” and your answer is flew and swooped. Flew and 
swooped are action verbs. 


If you ask, “What is?” you get no answer, because there’s no linking verb in 
the sentence. 


Try another: 
Lola’s new tattoo will be larger than her previous fifteen tattoos. 


What’s happening? Nothing. You have no action verb. What is? Will be. Will 
be is a linking verb. 
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The way it's suppose to be? 


Do these sentences look familiar? George is supposeto do all kinds of things, 
but of course he never does anything he is 


Lola was suppose to take out the garbage, suppose ta do. 


but she refused to do so, saying that gar- 
bage removal was not part of her creative If these sentences look familiar, look again. 
development. Each one is wrong. Check out the italicized 
verbs: was suppose, use, and is suppose. All 
represent what people hear but not what the 
speaker is actually trying to say. The correct 
words to use in these instances are supposed 
and used — pasttense forms. 


Ralph use to take out the trash, but after 
that unfortunate encounter with a raccoon 
and an empty potato chip bag, he is reluc- 
tant to venture near the cans. 


VIZ 
s 
S 


Pop the question and find the verbs in the following sentences. For extra 
credit, identify the verbs as action or linking. 


A. Michelle scratched the cat almost as hard as the cat had scratched her. 


B. After months of up-and-down motion, Lester is taking the elevator side- 
ways, just for a change of pace. 


C. The twisted frown on Larry's face seems strange because of the joyful 
background music. 


Answers: A. scratched is an action verb, had scratched is an action verb. B. is 
taking is an action verb. C. seems is a linking verb. 


Forget To Be or Not To Ge: 
Infinitives Aren't Verbs 


You may hear English teachers say, “the verb to sweep” or some such expres- 
sion. In fact, in this chapter I refer to “all forms of the verb fo be.” But to be 

is not actually a verb. It’s an infinitive. An infinitive is to + a verb (yet another 
mixing of math and English). Examples or infinitives include fo laugh, to sing, 
to burp, to write, and to be. 


ay? The most important thing to know about infinitives is this: When you pop the 
question to find the verb, don’t choose an infinitive as your answer. If you 
do, you'll miss the real verb or verbs in the sentence. Other than that, forget 
about infinitives! 
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ANG 
E» Okay, you can't forget about infinitives completely. Here's something else you 
should know about infinitives in formal English: Don't split them in half. For 


example, you commonly see sentences like the following: 


Matt vowed to really study if he ever got the chance to take the flight 
instructor exam again. 


This example is common, but incorrect. Grammatically, to study is a unit — 
one infinitive. You're not supposed to separate its two halves. Now that you 
know this rule, read the paper. Everybody splits infinitives, even the grayest, 
dullest papers with no comics whatsoever. So you have two choices. You can 
split infinitives all you want, or you can follow the rule and feel totally supe- 


$ 


«SONS 
(iot) 


Q 


M 


rior to the professional journalists. The choice is yours. 


Two not for the price of one 


Here's a spelling tip: the following words are 
often written as one — incorrectly! Always 
write them as two separate words: a lot, all 
right, each other. 


Example: Ella has a /ot of trouble distinguishing 
between the sounds of "I" and “r,” so she tries 
to avoid the expression “all right" whenever 
possible. Ella and Larry (who also has pronun- 
ciation trouble), help each other prepare state- 
of-the-union speeches every January. 


Here's another tip. You can write the following 
words as one or two words, but with two differ- 
ent meanings: 


Altogether means “extremely, entirely.” 
All together means “as one.” 


Example: Daniel was altogether disgusted with 
the way the entire flock of dodo birds sang a// 
together. 


Another pair of tricky words: 
Sometime means “at a certain point in time.” 
Some time means “a period of time.” 


Example: Lex said that he would visit Lulu some- 
time, but not now because he has to spend 
some time in jail for murdering the English 
language. 


Still more: 


Someplace means “an unspecified place” and 
describes an action. 


Some place means “a place” and refers to a 
physical space. 


Example: Lex screamed, "| have to go some- 
place now!" Lulu thinks he headed for some 
place near the railroad station where the pizza 
is hot and no one asks any questions. 


And another pair: 
Everyday means "ordinary, common." 
Every day means "occurring daily." 


Larry loves everyday activities such as cooking, 
cleaning, and sewing. He has the palace staff 
perform all of those duties every day. 


Last set, | promise: 
Anyway means "in any event." 
Any way means "a way, some sort of way." 


Example: "Anyway," added Roy, "I don't think 
there is any wayto avoid jail for tax evasion." 
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Relax! Understanding Verb Tense 


In This Chapter 
Expressing time with verbs 
Understanding the meanings of verb tenses 
Applying the correct verb tenses 
Dealing with irregular verb forms 


ou can tell time lots of ways: look at a clock, pull out your phone, or 

check the verb. Surprised you with that last one, didn't I? Besides show- 
ing the action or state of being in the sentence, the verb also indicates the 
time the action or "being" took place. (For more information on finding the 
verb in a sentence, see Chapter 2.) 


In some lucky languages — Thai, for example — the verb has basically one 
form. Whether the sentence is about the past, the present, or the future, the 
verb is the same. Extra words — yesterday, tomorrow, now, and so forth — 
indicate the time. Not so in English (sigh). In English, six different tenses of 
verbs express time. In other words, each tense places the action or the state 
of being discussed in the sentence at a point in time. 


Three of the six English tenses are called simple. In this chapter, I explain the 
simple tenses in some detail, such as the difference between / go and / am 
going. The other three tenses are called perfect. (Trust me, the perfect tenses 
are far from it.) I touch upon the basics of the perfect tenses: present perfect, 
past perfect, and future perfect in this chapter. Then I dig a little more deeply 
into present perfect tense. The other two perfect tenses — past and future — 
are real headaches and far less common than present perfect, so I save them 
for later. For an in-depth explanation of the past perfect and future perfect 
tenses, see Chapter 18. 


Simplifying Matters: The Simple Tenses 


The three simple tenses are present, past, and future. Each of the simple 
tenses (just to make things even more fun) has two forms. One is the 
unadorned, no-frills, plain tense. This form doesn’t have a special name; it 
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is just called present, past, or future. It shows actions or states of being at a 
point in time, but it doesn't always pin down a specific moment. The other 
form is called progressive. It shows actions or a state of being in progress. 


Present tense 


Present tense tells you what is going on right now. As mentioned in the previous 
section, this simple tense has two forms — one is called present, and the other is 
progressive. The present form shows action or a state of being that is occurring 
now, that is generally true, or that is always happening. The present progressive 
form is similar, but it often implies a process. (The difference between the two 

is subtle. I go into more details about using these forms below.) For now, take a 
look at a couple of sentences in the no-frills present tense: 


Reggie rolls his tongue around the pastry. (rolls is in present tense) 
George plans nothing for New Year's Eve because he never has a date. 
(plans, has are in present tense) 

Now here are two sentences in the present progressive form: 
Alexei is axing the proposal to cut down the national forest. (is axing is in 
present progressive form) 


Michael and Lulu are skiing far too fast toward that cliff. (are skiing is in 
present progressive form) 


Past tense 


Past tense tells you what happened before the present time. This simple 
tense also has two forms — plain and chocolate-sprinkled. Sorry, I mean 
plain, which is called past, and past progressive. Consider these two past- 
tense sentences: 


When the elastic in Ms. Belli's girdle snapped, we all woke up. (snapped 
and woke are in past tense) 

Despite the strong plastic ribbon, the package became unglued and 
spilled onto the conveyor belt. (became and spilled are in past tense) 


Here are two more examples, this time in the past progressive form: 


While Buzz was sleeping, his cat, Catnip, was completely destroying the 
sofa. (was sleeping and was destroying are in the progressive form of the 
past tense) 


Lola's friends were passing tissues to Lulu at a rate of five per minute. 
(were passing is in the progressive form of the past tense) 
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ANG 
E» You can't go wrong with the past tense, except for the irregular verbs, which I 
address later in this chapter. But one very common mistake is to mix past and 
present tenses in the same story. Here's an example: 


So I go to the restaurant looking for Cindy because I want to tell her 
about Grady's date with Eleanor. I walk in and I see Brad Pitt! So I went up 
to him and said, “How are the kids?" 


The speaker started in present tense — no problem. Even though an event is 
clearly over, present tense is okay if you want to make a story more dramatic. 
(See the sidebar "The historical present,” later in this chapter.) But the last 
sentence switches gears — suddenly we're in past tense. Problem! Don't 
change tenses in the middle of a story. And don't bother celebrities either. 


Future tense 


Future tense talks about what has not happened yet. This simple tense is the 
only one that always needs helping verbs to express meaning, even for the 


plain, no-frills version. 
ar 


Helping verbs (see Chapter 2) such as will, shall, have, has, should, and so 
forth change the meaning of the main verb. 


Future tenses — this will shock you — come in two forms. I’m not talking 
about alternate universes here; this book is about grammar, not sci-fi adven- 
tures! One form of the future tense is called future, and the other is future pro- 
gressive. The unadorned form of the future tense goes like this: 


Nancy will position the wig in the exact center of her head. (will position 
is in future tense) 
Lisa and I will never part, thanks to that bottle of glue! (will part is in 
future tense) 

A couple of examples of the future progressive: 
During the post-election period, George will be pondering his options. 
(will be pondering is in the progressive form of the future tense) 
Lola will be sprinkling the flowers with fertilizer in a vain attempt to keep 

S quiz them fresh. (will be sprinkling is in the progressive form of the future tense) 
Find the verbs and sort them into present, past, and future tenses. 
A. When the tornado whirls overhead, we run for the camera and the 

phone number of the television station. 


B. Shall I compare you to a winter’s day? 
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C. When you were three, you blew out all the candles on your birthday 
cake. 


Answers: In sentence A, the present tense verbs are whirls and run. In sen- 
tence B, the future tense verb is shall compare. In sentence C, the past tense 
g wiz verbs are were and blew. 
S 


Now find the verbs and sort them into present progressive, past progressive, 
and future progressive forms. 


A. Exactly 5,000 years ago, a dinosaur was living in that mud puddle. 

B. Zeus and Apollo are establishing a union of mythological characters. 

C. The pilot will be joining us as soon as the aircraft clears the Alps. 
Answers: In sentence A, the past progressive verb is was living. In sentence 


B, the present progressive verb is are enrolling. In sentence C, the future pro- 
gressive verb is will be joining. 


Using the Tenses Correctly 


What's the difference between each pair of simple tense forms? Not a whole 
lot. People often interchange these forms without creating any problems. But 
shades of difference in meaning do exist. 


Present and present progressive 


The single-word form of the present tense may be used for things that are 
generally true at the present time but not necessarily happening right now. 
For example: 


Ollie attends wrestling matches every Sunday. 


If you call Ollie on Sunday, you'll get this annoying message he recorded on 
his answering machine because he's at the arena (attends is in present tense). 
You may also get this message on a Thursday (or on another day) and it is 
still correct, even though on Thursdays Ollie stays home to play chess. Now 
read this sentence: 


Ollie is playing hide-and-seek with his dog Spot. 
This sentence means that right now (is playing is in the progressive form of 
the present tense), as you write or say this sentence, Ollie is running around 


the living room looking for Spot, who is easy to find because he ran through 
that tray of fluorescent paint. 
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Past and past progressive 


The difference between the plain past tense and the past progressive tense 
is pretty much the same as in the present tense. The single-word form often 
shows what happened in the past more generally. The progressive form may 
pinpoint action or a state of being at a specific time or occurring in the past 
on a regular basis. 


Gulliver went to the store and bought clothes for all his little friends. 
This sentence means that at some point in the past Gulliver whipped out his 
charge card and finished off his Christmas list (went and bought are in past 
tense). 

While Gulliver was shopping, his friends were planning their revenge. 
This sentence means that Gulliver shouldn't have bothered because at the 
exact moment he was spending his allowance, his friends were deciding what 
time to pour ink into his lunchbox (was shopping and were planning are in the 


progressive form of the past tense). 


Gulliver was shopping until he was dropping, despite his mother's strict 
credit limit. 


This sentence refers to one of Gulliver's bad habits, his tendency to go shop- 
ping every spare moment (was shopping and was dropping are in the progres- 


sive form of the past tense). The shopping was repeated on a daily basis, 
over and over again. (Hence, Gulliver's mom imposed the strict credit limit.) 


Future and (uture progressive 


You won't find much difference between these two. The progressive gives 
you slightly more of a sense of being in the middle of things. For example: 


The actor will be playing Hamlet with a great deal of shouting. 


The actor's actions in the sentence above may be a little more immediate 
than 


The actor will play Hamlet with a great deal of shouting. 


In the first example, will be playing is in the progressive form of the future 
tense. In the second example, will play is in future tense. 
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The historical present 


Not surprisingly, you use present tense for 
actions that are currently happening. But 
(Surprise!) you may also use present tense 
for some actions that happened a long time 
ago and for some actions that never happened 
at all. The historical present is a way to write 
about history or literature: 


In the first sentence, tells and declares are in 
present tense, even though the sentence con- 
cerns events that occurred decades ago. Here 
the historical present makes the history more 
dramatic. (Non-historians often tell a story in 
present tense also, just to make the account 
more vivid.) In the second sentence, faces and 


represents are in present tense. The idea is 
that for each reader who opens the book, the 
story begins anew. With the logic that we have 
come to know and love in English grammar, 
the events are always happening, even though 
Harry Potter is a fictional character and the 
events never happened. 


On December 7, 1941, President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt tells the nation about the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. The nation immedi- 
ately declares war. 


Harry Potter facesthree tests when he rep- 
resents Hogwarts in the tournament. 


A Understanding the difference between the two forms of the simple tenses enti- 
tles you to wear an Official Grammarian hat. But if you don't catch on to the 
distinction, don't lose sleep over the issue. If you can't discern the subtle dif- 
ferences in casual conversation, your listeners probably won't either. In 
choosing between the two forms, you're dealing with shades of meaning, not 
Grand-Canyon-sized discrepancies. 


Perfecting Verbs: The Perfect Tenses 


Now for the hard stuff. These three tenses — present perfect, past perfect, 
and future perfect — may give you gray hair, even if you are only twelve. And 
they have progressive forms too! As with the simple tenses, each tense has a 
no-frills version called by the name of the tense: present perfect, past perfect, 
and future perfect. The progressive form adds an “ing” to the mix. The pro- 
gressive is a little more immediate than the other form, expressing an action 
or state of being in progress. 


In this section, I state the basics and provide examples. For a complete expla- 
nation of present perfect and present perfect progressive tense, see “Using 
Present Perfect Tense Correctly” later in this chapter. For a full discussion of 
the correct sequence with past and future perfect tenses, see Chapter 18. 
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Present perfect and present 
perfect progressive 


The two present perfect forms show actions or states of being that began in 
the past but are still going on in the present. These forms are used whenever 
any action or state of being spans two time zones — past and present. 


First, check out examples with present perfect tense: 


Roger and his friends have spent almost every penny of the inheritance. 
(have spent is in present perfect tense) 


Lulu's mortal enemy, Roger, has pleaded with her to become a profes- 
sional tattooist. (has pleaded is in present perfect tense) 


Now peruse these progressive examples: 


Roger has been studying marble shooting for fifteen years without learn- 
ing any worthwhile techniques. (has been studying is in the progressive 
form of the present perfect tense) 


Lulu and her mentor Lola have been counting sheep all night. (have been 
counting is in the progressive form of the present perfect tense) 


Past perfect and past perfect progressive 


Briefly, each of these forms places an action in the past in relation to another 
action in the past. In other words, a timeline is set. The timeline begins some 
time ago and ends at some point before NOW. At least two events are on 

the timeline. (For more information about how to use the past perfect, see 
Chapter 18.) Here are a couple of examples of the past perfect tense: 


After she had sewn up the wound, the doctor realized that her watch was 
missing! (had sewn is in past perfect tense) 

The watch had ticked for ten minutes before the nurse discovered its 
whereabouts. (Had ticked is in past perfect tense) 


Compare the preceding sentences with examples of the past perfect progres- 
sive (try saying that three times fast without spraying your listener!): 


The patient had been considering a lawsuit but changed his mind. (had 
been considering is in the progressive form of the past perfect tense) 


The doctor had been worrying about a pending lawsuit, but her patient 
dropped his case. (had been worrying is in the progressive form of the 
past perfect tense) 
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Future perfect and future perfect progressive 


These two forms talk about events or states of being that have not happened 
yet in relation to another event even further in the future. In other words, 
these forms create another timeline, with at least two events or states of 
being on it. (For a complete explanation of how to use the future perfect 
tense, see Chapter 18.) 


First, take a look at the plain version of the future perfect: 


Appleby will have eaten the entire piece of fruit by the time the bell rings 
at the end of recess. (will have eaten is in future perfect tense) 


When Appleby finally arrives at grammar class, the teacher will have 
already outlined at least 504 grammar rules. (will have outlined is in future 
perfect tense) 


Now take a look at the progressive form of the future perfect tense: 


When the clocks strikes four, Appleby will have been chewing for 29 
straight minutes without swallowing even one bite. (will have been chew- 
ing is in the progressive form of the future perfect tense) 


By the time he swallows, Appleby’s teacher will have been explaining 
the virtues of digestion to her class for a very long time. (will have been 
explaining is in the progressive form of the future perfect tense) 


Using Present Perfect Tense Correctly 


This mixture of present (has, have) and past is a clue to its use: present per- 
fect tense ties the past to the present. When you use it, you’re expressing an 
idea that includes an element of the past and an element of the present. 


I have gone to the school cafeteria every day for six years, and I have not 
yet found one edible item. 


This sentence means that at present I am still in school, still trying to find 
something to eat, and for the past six years I was in school also, trudging to 
the cafeteria each day, searching for a sandwich without mystery meat in it. 


Bertha has frequently called Charles, but Charles has not called Bertha back. 
This sentence means that in the present Bertha hasn’t given up yet; she’s 
still trying to reach Charles from time to time. In the past Bertha also phoned 


Charles. In the present and in the past, Charles hasn’t bothered to check his 
voice mail, which now has 604 messages. 
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A - 
Some tense pairs 
Helping verbs, as well as main verbs, have Now you may talk about how much you 
tenses. Some of the most common pairs are hate writing school reports. 


can/could and may/might. The first verb in each 
pair is in present tense; the second is in past 
tense. If you can imagine, you are speaking 


aboutthe present. If you could imagine, you are your need 

speaking about the past. More and more people After six years of lessons, you can finally 
interchange these helping verbs at random, dance a mean tango. 

but fechnegiy. the verbs do express time. So Ne'one'svardancadaswellas Ered Astaire 
remember: 


Yesterday you mighthave gone to the store 
if the sky hadn't dumped a foot of snow on 


could in those old movie musicals. 


Quiz 
\3 
P 


As with the simple present tense, the present perfect tense takes two forms. 
One is called present perfect, and the other present perfect progressive. Shades 
of difference in meaning exist between the two — the progressive is a little 
more immediate — but nothing you need to worry about. 


Which one is correct? 


A. Bertha moved into that building in 1973 and lived there ever since. 
B. Bertha has moved into that building in 1973 and lived there ever since. 


C. Bertha moved into that building in 1973 and has lived there ever since. 


Answer: Sentence C is correct. You cannot use the simple past, as in sentence 
A, because a connection to the present exists (the fact that Bertha still lives 
in that building). Sentence B is wrong because the moving isn't connected to 
the present; it's over and done with. So you can't use present perfect for the 
move. Sentence C has the right combination — the move, now over, should 
be expressed in simple past. The event that began in the past and is still 
going on (Bertha's living in the building) needs present perfect tense. 


Forming Present and Past 
Participles of Regular Verbs 


I used to tell my classes that my gray hair came from my struggles with parti- 
ciples, but I was just trying to scare them into doing their grammar homework. 
Participles are not very mysterious; as you may guess from the spelling, a par- 
ticiple is simply a part of the verb. Each verb has two participles — a present 
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participle and a past participle. You may have noticed the present participle in 
the present progressive tenses. The present participle is the ing form of the 
verb. The past participle helps form the present perfect tense because this 
tense spans both the past and present. Regular past participles are formed by 
adding ed to the verb. Table 3-1 shows a selection of regular participles. 


Table 3-1 Examples of Regular Participles 
Verb Present Participle Past Participle 
ask asking asked 

beg begging begged 

call calling called 

dally dallying dallied 

empty emptying emptied 

fill filling filled 

grease greasing greased 


Just to Make Things More Difficult: 
Irregular Verbs 


When you're out bargain hunting, irregulars look good, because a tiny 
variation from "regular" merchandise lowers the price considerably. 
Unfortunately, an irregular is not a bargain in the grammar market. In this 
section, I break down the irregulars into two parts. The first part is the 
mother of all irregular verbs, to be. Second is a list of irregular past-tense 
forms and past participles. 


"To be or not to be" is a complete pain 


Possibly the weirdest verb in the English language, the verb fo be, changes 
more frequently than any other. Here it is, tense by tense. 


Present Tense 


Singular Plural 
Iam we are 
you are you are 
he, she, it is they are 
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Note that the singular forms are in the first column and plural forms are in the 
second column. Singulars are for one person or thing and plurals for more 
than one. “You” is listed twice because it may refer to one person or to a 
group. (Just one more bit of illogic in the language.) 


Past Tense 
Singular 

I was 

you were 


he, she, it was 


Future Tense 
Singular 

I will be 

you will be 

he, she, it will be 


Present Perfect 
Singular 

I have been 

you have been 


he, she, it has been 


Past Perfect 
Singular 

I had been 

you had been 

he, she, it had been 


Future Perfect 
Singular 

I will have been 
you will have been 


he, she, it will have been 


Plural 
we were 
you were 


they were 


Plural 
we will be 
you will be 


they will be 


Plural 
we have been 
you have been 


they have been 


Plural 
we had been 
you had been 


they had been 


Plural 
we will have been 
you will have been 


they will have been 
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Irregular past and past participles 


Are you having fun yet? Now the true joy begins. Dozens and dozens of 
English verbs have irregular past tense forms, as well as irregular past par- 
ticiples. (The present participles, except for the occasional change from the 
letter y to the letter i, are fairly straightforward. Just add ing.) I won't list all 
the irregular verbs here, just a few you may find useful in everyday writing. If 
you have questions about a particular verb, check your dictionary. In Table 
3-2, the first column is the infinitive form of the verb. (The infinitive is the “to 
+ verb” form — to laugh, to cry, to learn grammar, and so on.) The second 
column is the simple past tense. The third column is the past participle, 
which is combined with has (singular) or have (plural) to form the present 
perfect tense. The past participle is also used with had to form the past per- 


fect tense. 
Table 3-2 Forms of Irregular Participles 
Verb Past Past Participle 
bear bore borne 
become became become 
begin began begun 
bite bit bitten 
break broke broken 
bring brought brought 
catch caught caught 
choose chose chosen 
come came come 
do did done 
drink drank drunk 
drive drove driven 
eat ate eaten 
fall fell fallen 
feel felt felt 
fly flew flown 
freeze froze frozen 
get got got or gotten 
go went gone 
know knew known 
lay laid laid 
lead led led 
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Verb Past Past Participle 
lend lent lent 
lie lay lain 
lose lost lost 
ride rode ridden 
ring rang rung 
rise rose risen 
run ran run 
say said said 
see saw seen 
set set set 
shake shook shaken 
sing sang sung 
sink sank or sunk sunk 
sit sat sat 
sleep slept slept 
speak spoke spoken 
steal stole stolen 
swim swam swum 
take took taken 
throw threw thrown 
wear wore worn 
win won won 
ons write wrote written 
S, 
99, 
M j 
Setting Up Correct Verbs 
To sit and to set are perfectly fine verbs, but Arthur setthe raygun to "stun" and then set 
they're not interchangeable. Sit is what you do it carefully on the shelf. (Arthur's turned the 
when you stop standing and make a lap. Set dial on his weapon and then placed it out of 
is what you do to something else — to place harm's way.) 


an object somewhere or to adjust or regulate 


something. Check out these examples: In some parts of the world, "to set a spell 


means to rest. That expression is perfectly fine 
Anna sits in front of the television, even when informality is acceptable, but in formal 
when it's broken. (Anna's on the couch, English, be sure you sit, not set on your chair. 
staring at a blank screen.) 
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Chapter 4 


Who's Doing What? How to Find 
the Subject 


In This Chapter 
Understanding the role of the subject and subject-verb pairs 
Spotting the subject and subject-verb pairs in simple sentences 
Identifying the subject and subject-verb pairs in more challenging sentences 


Finding subjects in questions 


n Chapter 2, I describe the sentence as a flatbed truck carrying your 
meaning to the reader or listener. Verbs are the wheels of the truck, and 
subjects are the drivers. Why do you need a subject? Can you imagine a truck 

speeding down the road without a driver? Not a pleasant thought! 


Who’s Driving the Truck? Why 
the Subject Is Important 


All sentences contain verbs — words that express action or state of being. 
(For more information on verbs, see Chapter 2.) But you can't have an action 
in a vacuum. You can't have a naked, solitary state of being either. Someone 
or something must also be present in the sentence — the who or what you're 
talking about in relation to the action or state of being expressed by the verb. 
The “someone” or “something” doing the action or being talked about is the 
subject. 


ay? A “someone” must be a person and a “something” must be a thing, place, 
or idea. So guess what? The subject is usually a noun because a noun is a 
person, place, thing, or idea. I say usually because sometimes the subject is a 
pronoun — a word that substitutes for a noun — he, they, it, and so forth. (For 
more on pronouns, see Chapter 9.) 
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Teaming up: Subject and verb pairs 


Another way to think about the subject is to say that the subject is the ^who" 
or “what” part of the subject-verb pair. The subject-verb pair is the main 
idea of the sentence, stripped to essentials. A few sentences: 


Jasper gasped at the mummy's sudden movement. 


In this sentence, Jasper gasped is the main idea; it's also the subject-verb 
pair. 


Justin will judge the beauty contest only if his ex-girlfriend competes. 


You should spot two subject-verb pairs in this sentence: Justin will judge and 
ex-girlfriend competes. 


Now try a sentence without action. This one describes a state of being, so it 
uses a linking verb: 


Jackhammer has always been an extremely noisy worker. 


The subject-verb pair is Jackhammer has been. Did you notice that 
Jackhammer has been sounds incomplete? Has been is a linking verb, and 
linking verbs always need something after the verb to complete the idea. I 
give you more links in the verb chain in Chapter 2; now back to the subject 
at hand. (Uh, sorry about that one.) The subject-verb pair in action-verb 
sentences may usually stand alone, but the subject-verb pair in linking verb 
sentences may not. 


Compound subjects and verbs: 
Two for the price of one 


Subjects and verbs pair off, but sometimes you get two (or more) for the 
price of one. You can have two subjects (or more) and one verb. The multiple 
subjects are called compound subjects. Here’s an example: 

Dorothy and Justin went home in defeat. 


Here you notice one action (went) and two people (Dorothy, Justin) doing the 
action. So the verb went has two subjects. 


Now take a look at some additional examples: 


Lola and Lulu ganged up on George yesterday to his dismay and defeat. 
(Lola, Lulu = subjects) 


The omelet and fries revolted Eggworthy. (omelet, fries = subjects) 
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Snort and Squirm were the only two dwarves expelled from Snow White’s 
band. (Snort, Squirm = subjects) 


Another variation is one subject paired with two (or more) verbs. For example: 
Justin’s ex-girlfriend burped and cried after the contest. 


You've got two actions (burped, cried) and one person doing both (ex- 
girlfriend). Ex-girlfriend is the subject of both burped and cried. 


Some additional samples of double verbs, which in grammatical terms are 
called compound verbs: 


George snatched the atomic secret and quickly stashed it in his navel. 
(snatched, stashed - verbs) 


Ella ranted for hours about Larry's refusal to hold an engagement party 
and then crept home. (ranted, crept - verbs) 


Eggworthy came out of his shell last winter but didn't stay there. (came, 
did stay - verbs) 


Pop the Question: Locating 
the Subject-Uerb Pairs 


Allow me to let you in on a little trick for pinpointing the subject-verb pair 
of a sentence: Pop the question! (No, I’m not asking you to propose.) Pop the 
question tells you what to ask in order to find out what you want to know. 
The correct question is all important in the search for information, as all par- 
ents realize. 


WRONG QUESTION FROM PARENT: What did you do last night? 
TEENAGER'S ANSWER: Nothing. 
RIGHT QUESTION FROM PARENT: When you came in at 2 a.m., were you 
hoping that I'd ignore the fact that you went to the China Club? 
TEENAGER'S ANSWER: I didn't go to the China Club! I went to Moomba. 
PARENT: Aha! You went to a club on a school night. You're grounded. 
In Chapter 2, I explain that the first question to ask is not “Is this going to be 
on the test?" but "What's the verb?" (To find the verb, ask what's happening? 


or what is?) After you uncover the verb, put “who” or “what” in front of it to 
form a question. The answer is the subject. 
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Quiz 
N 
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"m lud M 
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What is? 


Try one: 
Jackknife sharpens his dives during hours of practice. 


1. Pop the question: What's happening? Answer: sharpens. Sharpens is the 
verb. 


2. Pop the question: Who or what sharpens? Answer: Jackknife sharpens. 
Jackknife is the subject. 


À pop quiz on popping the question. What are the subject and verb in the fol- 
lowing sentence? 


Jolly Roger will soon be smiling because of all the treasure in his ship. 


Answer: The verb is will be smiling and the subject is Jolly Roger. Try one 
more. Identify the subject and verb. 


No matter what the weather, Roger never even considers wearing a hat. 


Answer: The verb is considers and the subject is Roger. 


What's a Nice Subject Like Vou Doing in 
a Place Like This? Unusual Word Order 


Most of the sentences you encounter are in the normal subject-verb order, 
which is (gasp) subject-verb. In other words, the subject usually comes 
before the verb. Not every sentence follows that order, though most do. 
Sometimes a subject hides out at the end of the sentence or in some other 
weird place. (Hey, even a subject needs a change of scenery sometime.) 
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M Me, myself, and I 


You can use /as a subject, but not meor myself Myself is appropriate only for actions that 
double back on the person performing the 
action: | told myself not to be such a nerd! 
Myself may also be used for emphasis (though 
Right: Bill and | are going to rob that bank. some grammarians object to the repetition), 
Bill and | will soon be in jail. along with the word /: / myself will disclose the 
secret to the tabloid offering the most bucks. 


Wrong: Bill and me are going to rob that 
bank. Bill and myself will soon be in jail. 


Me doesn't perform actions; it receives actions. 
To put this rule another way: me is an object of 
some action or form of attention: He gave the 
check to me. 


If you pop the question and answer it according to the meaning of the sen- 
tence — not according to the word order — you'll be fine. The key is to put 
the subject questions (who? what?) in front of the verb. Then think about 
what the sentence is actually saying and answer the questions. And voilà! 
Your subject will appear. 


Try this one: 


Up the avenue and around the park trudged Godzilla on his way to tea 
with the Loch Ness Monster. 


1. Pop the question: What's happening? What is? Answer: trudged. Trudged 
is the verb. 

2. Pop the question: Who trudged? What trudged? Answer: Godzilla. Godzilla 
is the subject. (TII let you decide whether Godzilla is a who or a what.) 


If you were answering by word order, you'd say park. But the park did not 
trudge, Godzilla trudged. Pay attention to meaning, not to placement in the 
gw sentence, and you can’t go wrong. 
What are the subjects and verbs in the following sentences? 


A. Alas, what a woefully inadequate grammarian am I. 


B. Across the river and through the woods to the grammarian's house go 
Ella and Larry. 
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Answers: In sentence A, am is the verb and / is the subject. In sentence B, the 
EV verb is go and the subjects are Ella and Larry. 


Always find the verb first. Then look for the subject. 


Find That Subject! Detecting 
Vou-Understood 


"Cross on the green, not in between." 
"Eat your vegetables." 


"Don't leave your chewing gum on the bedpost overnight." 


What do these sentences have in common? Yes, they're all nagging com- 
ments you've heard all your life. More importantly, they're all commands. 
The verbs give orders: cross, eat, don't leave. So where's the subject in these 
sentences? 


If you pop the question, here's what happens: 


1. Pop the question: What's happening? What is? Answer: cross, eat, don't 
leave. 


2. Pop the question: Who cross, eat, don't leave? Answer: Uh... 


The second question appears to have no answer, but appearances can be 
deceiving. The answer is you. You cross at the green, not in between. You 
eat your vegetables. You don't leave your chewing gum on the bedpost 
overnight. What's that you say? You is not in the sentence? True. You is not 
written, but it's implied. And when your mom says, "Eat your vegetables," 
you understand that she means you. So grammarians say that the subject is 
you-understood. The subject is you, even though you isn't in the sentence and 
S Quiz even though you don't intend to eat any taste-free lima beans. 


Pop the questions and find the subject-verb pairs in these three sentences. 


A. Ella, dancing the cha-cha, forgot to watch her feet. 
B. Stop, Ella! 


C. Over the bandleader and across five violin stands fell Ella, heavily. 


Answers: In sentence A, forgot is the verb and Ella is the subject. Dancing is a 
fake verb. (I discuss finding fake verbs and subjects later in this chapter.) In 

sentence B, stop is the verb and you-understood is the subject. The remark is 

addressed to Ella, but you-understood is still the subject. In sentence C, fell is 
the verb and Ella is the subject. 
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Searching for the Subject in Questions 


Does everyone love grammar? Don’t answer that! I started this section with 
that sentence not to check attitudes toward grammar (T'd rather not know) 
but to illustrate the subject’s favorite location in a question. Most questions 
in English are formed by adding a helping verb — do, does, will, can, should, 
and so forth — to a main verb. (For everything you need to know about help- 
ing verbs, turn to Chapter 2.) The subject is generally tucked between the 
helping verb and the main verb, but you don’t have to bother remembering 
that fascinating bit of trivia. To locate the subject in a question, simply “pop 
the question” the same way you do for any other sentence. Here’s how to 
attack the first sentence of this paragraph: 


1. Pop the question: What’s happening? What is? Answer: does love. 


2. Pop the question: Who does love? Answer: everyone. 


ay? When you're “popping the subject question” for a question, the “popped ques- 
tion” may sound a little odd. Why? Because in a question, the subject usually 
isn’t located in front of the verb. But if you ignore the awkwardness of the 
phrasing and concentrate on meaning, you can easily — and correctly — iden- 
QUE tify the subject of a question. 
KS 


Pop the questions and find the subject-verb pairs in these three questions. 


A. Will George ever floss his teeth? 
B. Could I possibly care less about George's hygiene? 
C. Won't George's dentist charge extra? 


Answers: In sentence A, will floss is the verb and George is the subject. In 
sentence B, could care is the verb and the subject is / Sentence C is a bit 
tricky. The word *won't" is short for "will not." So the verb in C is will charge, 
and the subject is George's dentist. You may be wondering what happened to 
the not. Not is an adverb, not that you need to know that fact. It changes the 
meaning of the verb from positive to negative. (For more on adverbs, turn to 
Chapter 7.) 


Don't Get Faked Out: Avoiding 
Fake Uerbs and Subjects 


As I walk through New York City, I often see “genuine” Rolex watches (retail 
$10,000 or so) for sale from street peddlers for *$15 — special today only!" 
You need to guard against fakes when you're on the city streets (no surprise 
there). Also (and this may be a surprise), you need to guard against fakes 
when you're finding subject-verb pairs. 
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Finding fake verbs 


Verbs in English grammar can be a little sneaky sometimes. You may ask 
who? or what? in front of a verb and get no answer or at least no answer that 
makes sense. When this happens, you may gather that you haven't really 
found a verb. You’ve probably stumbled upon a lookalike, or, as I call it, a 
“fake verb.” Here’s an example: 


Wiping his tears dramatically, Alex pleaded with the teacher to forgive 
his lack of homework. 


Suppose you pop the verb question (What’s happening? What is?) and get 
wiping for an answer. A reasonable guess. But now pop the subject question: 
Who wiping? What wiping? The questions don’t sound right, and that’s your 
first hint that you haven’t found a real verb. But the question is not impor- 
tant. The answer, however, is! And there is no real answer in the sentence. 
You may try Alex, but when you put him with the “verb,” it doesn’t match: 
Alex wiping. (Alex is wiping would be okay, but that’s not what the sentence 
says.) So now you know for sure that your first “verb” isn’t really a verb. Put 
it aside and keep looking. What’s the real verb? Pleaded. 


To sum up: Lots of words in the sentence express action or being, but only 
some of these words are verbs. (Most are what grammarians call verbals; 
check out Chapter 24 for more on verbals.) At any rate, if you get no answer 
to your pop-the-subject question, just ignore the “verb” you think you found 
and look for the real verb. 


Watching out for “here” and “there” 
and other fake subjects 


Someone comes up to you and says, “Here is one million dollars.” What’s 
the first question that comes into your mind? I know, good grammarian that 
you are, that your question is What's the subject of that sentence? Well, try to 
answer your question in the usual way, by popping the question. 


Here is one million dollars. 


1. Pop the question: What’s happening? What is? Answer: is. 
2. Pop the question: Who is? What is? Answer: ? 


What did you say? Here is? Wrong. Here can’t be a subject. Neither can there. 
Both of these words are fake subjects. (Here and there are adverbs, not 
nouns. See Chapter 7 for more on adverbs.) What’s the real answer to the 
question What is? One million dollars. Here and there are fill-ins, place mark- 
ers; they aren’t what you’re talking about. One million dollars — that’s what 
you're talking about! 
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Choosing the correct verb for "here" 
and “there” sentences 


If you write here and there sentences, be sure to choose the correct verb. 
Because here and there are never subjects, you must always look after the 
verb for the real subject. When you match a subject to a verb (something I 
discuss in detail in Chapter 10), be sure to use the real subject, not here or 
there. Example: 


Here are ten anteaters. NOT Here is ten anteaters. (anteaters - subject) 
If you want to check your choice of verb, try reversing the sentence. In the 
sample sentence above, say ten anteaters is/are. Chances are your “ear” will 


tell you that you want fen anteaters are, not ten anteaters is. 


Standardized tests often check whether you can detect the right verb for a 
"here" or "there" sentence. Test-taker beware! 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. There are 50 reasons for my complete lack of homework. 


B. There's 50 reasons for my complete lack of homework. 


Answer: Sentence A is correct. In sentence B, there's is short for there is, but 
reasons, the plural subject, takes a plural verb. 


Subjects Aren't Just a Singular 
Sensation: Forming the Plural of Nouns 


Distinguishing between singular and plural subjects is a really big deal, andI 

go into it in detail in Chapter 10. But before I go any further, I want to explain 
how to form the plural of nouns (words that name persons, places, or things) 
because most subjects are nouns. If you learn how to form plurals, you'll also 
be able to recognize them. 


Regular plurals 


Plain old garden-variety nouns form plurals by adding the letter s. Check out 
Table 4-1 for some examples. 
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Table 4-1 Examples of Regular Plurals 
Singular Plural 

xylophone xylophones 
quintuplet quintuplets 
worrywart worrywarts 

nerd nerds 

lollipop lollipops 

eyebrow eyebrows 


Singular nouns that end in s already, as well as singular nouns ending in sh, 
ch, and x form plurals by adding es. Some examples are shown in Table 4-2. 


Table 4-2 Examples of Regular Plurals Ending in -s and -ch 


Singular Plural 

grinch grinches 

box boxes 

kiss kisses 

George Bush both George Bushes 
mess messes 

catch catches 


The -IES and -VS have it 


If a noun ends in the letter y, and the letter before the y is a vowel (a, e, i, o, 
u), just add s. For examples, see Table 4-3. 


Table 4-3 Examples of Regular Plurals Ending in a Vowel Plus y 


Singular Plural 
monkey monkeys 
turkey turkeys 
day days 

boy boys 
honey honeys 
bay bays 
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If the noun ends in y but the letter before the -y is not a vowel, form the plural 
by changing the y to i and adding es. For examples, see Table 4-4. 


Table 4-4 Examples of Regular Plurals Ending 
in a Consonant Plus -y 

Singular Plural 

sob story sob stories 

unsolvable mystery unsolvable mysteries 

a cute little ditty (it means song) cute little ditties 

pinky pinkies 

bat-filled belfry bat-filled belfries 

tabby tabbies 


Never change the spelling of a name when you make it plural. The plural of 
Sammy is Sammys, not Sammies. 


No kuifes here: Irregular plurals 


This topic wouldn't be any fun without irregulars, now would it? Okay, you're 
right. Irregulars are always a pain. However, they're also always around. 
Table 4-5 gives you examples of irregular plurals. 


Table 4-5 Examples of Irregular Plurals 
Singular Plural 

knife knives 

sheep sheep 

man men 

woman women 

child children 

deer deer 


Listing all the irregular plurals is an impossible task. Check the dictionary for 
any noun plural that puzzles you. 
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Are you affected? Or effected? 
Has the study of grammar affected or effected Special note: Affect may also be a noun mean- 
your brain? Should you set or sit on the porch ing “the way one relates to and shows emo- 
to think aboutthis sentence? These two pairs of tions.” Effect may act as a verb meaning "to 
words are a complete annoyance, butonce you cause a complete change." However, you 
learn them, you're all set. (And | do mean set) rarely need these secondary meanings. 
Here are the definitions: 2 ANI AUS 
Sit versus set: Sit is a verb meaning "to plop 
Affect versus effect: Affect is a verb. It means yourself down on a chair, to take a load off your 
to influence. Effect is a noun meaning result. feet." Set means "to put something else down, 
Hence to place something in a particular spot." Thus 
Sunlight affects Ludwig's appetite; he never Ratrug seldom sits for more than two min- 
eats during the day. utes. 
Ludmilla thinks that her vegetarian pizza l'd like to sit down while | speak, but only if 
will affect Ludwig's dietary regimen, but | you promise not to set that plate of pickled 
think the effect will be disastrous. fish eyeballs in front of me. 
The brother-in-law rule: 
Hyphenated plurals 
If you intend to insult your relatives, you may as well do so with the correct 
plural form. Remember: Form the plural of hyphenated nouns by adding s or 
es to the important word, not to the add-ons. These words are all plurals: 
^ mothers-in-law 
 brothers-in-law 
vice-presidents 
 secretaries-general 
 dogcatchers-in-chief 
«v You may hear references to "attorney generals." If you do, call the grammar 


police. An “attorney general” is a lawyer, not a military officer. Therefore, attor- 
ney is the important part of this title, and it's a noun. The general is a descrip- 
tion — a reference to the rank of the attorney. To form a plural, you deal with 
the noun, not with the descriptive word. Therefore, you have one attorney 
general and two or more attorneys general. 
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Having It All: The Complete 
Sentence 


In This Chapter 
Identifying the elements of a complete sentence 
Uniting two or more complete sentences properly 
Joining ideas of unequal importance 
Dealing with sentence fragments 
Placing periods, questions marks, and exclamation points in the correct spot 


E knows the most important rule of English grammar: All sen- 
tences must be complete. But everyone breaks the rule. I just did! But 
everyone breaks the rule is not a complete sentence; it's a sentence fragment. 
At times, fragments are perfectly acceptable, and in this chapter I show you 
when you can get away with writing one. The other extreme — more than 
one complete sentence improperly glued together — is a run-on sentence. A 
run-on sentence — and its variation, a comma splice — are never okay. In 
fact, they're grammatical felonies. Never fear: in this chapter I explain how 
to join ideas without risking a visit from the Grammar Police. I also provide 
everything you need to know about endmarks, the punctuation separating 
one sentence from another. 


Completing Sentences: The Essential 
Subjects and Uerbs 


À complete sentence has at least one subject-verb pair. They're a pair 
because they match. They both enjoy long walks on the beach, singing in the 
rain, and making fun of American Idol contestants. Just kidding. They match 
because, well, they work smoothly as a team. One half of the pair (the verb) 
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expresses action or being, and the other half (the subject) is whatever or 
whoever does the action or exists in the state of being. (For more informa- 
tion on verbs, see Chapters 2 and 3; for more information on subjects, see 
Chapter 4.) A few subject-verb pairs that match are 


Eggworthy scrambled 
Ms. Drydock has repaired 


Eva will be 


Just for comparison, here is one mismatch: 


Eggworthy scrambling 
p When you're texting or IMing (instant messaging), space is tight. Every charac- 
ter counts, including spaces. Therefore, many people opt for "sentences" that 
contain only verbs, when the meaning is clear. Check out this “text”: 


Went home. Fed cow. Cleaned barn. 


The missing subject, /, is obvious. If you're talking about someone else, how- 
ever, you need to supply a subject: 


Abner went home. Fed cow. Cleaned barn. 


Now the person receiving the message understands that Abner did all the 
work, not the texter — who, of course, was too busy texting to do chores. By 
the way, I used capital letters in the preceding examples. Lots of people opt 
for lowercase only in messages like these. Check out Chapter 15 for a guide to 
capitalization and electronic media. 


You may find some mismatches in your sentences when you go subject-verb 
hunting. Mismatches are not necessarily wrong; they're simply not subject- 
verb pairs. Take a look at the preceding mismatch, this time inside its sen- 
tence: 


Eggworthy, scrambling for a seat on the plane, knocked over the omelet 
plate. 
p" When you're checking a sentence for completeness, ignore the mismatches. 


Keep looking until you find a subject-verb pair that belongs together. If you 
can't find one, you don't have a complete sentence. 


Complete sentences may also include more than one subject-verb pair: 
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Dorothy fiddled while the orchestra pit burned. (Dorothy = subject of the 
verb fiddled, orchestra pit = subject of the verb burned) 


Because Lester jumped on the trampoline, the earth shook. (Lester = sub- 
ject of the verb jumped, earth = subject of the verb shook) 


Not only did George swim, but he also sipped the pool water. (George = 
subject of the verb did swim, he = subject of the verb sipped) 


Complete sentences may also match one subject with more than one verb, 
and vice versa: 


The lizard with a British accent appeared in three commercials but sang 
in only two. (lizard = subject of verbs appeared, sang) 


Alice and Archie will fight endlessly over a single birdseed. (Alice, Archie = 
subjects of the verb will fight) 


Roger and I put crayons on the radiator. (Roger, I = subjects of the verb 
put) 


Complete sentences that give commands may match an understood subject 
(you) with the verb: 


Give me a coupon. (you-understood - subject of the verb give) 


Visit Grandma, you little creep! (you-understood = subject of the verb visif) 


ES To find the subject-verb pair, start with the verb. Pop the verb question: 
What's happening? or What is? The answer is the verb. Then pop the subject 
question: Ask who? or what? in front of the verb. The answer is the subject. 
(For a more complete explanation, see Chapter 4.) 

& pond The sentence below contains one true subject-verb pair and one mismatch. 
Can you find the subject-verb pair? 


The angry ant caught in a blob of glue vowed never to walk near a model 
airplane again. 


Answer: The subject-verb pair is ant vowed. The mismatch is ant caught. The 
sentence isn't saying that the ant caught something, so ant caught is not a 
match. 


ANG? 
gs In the preceding pop quiz, fo walk is not the verb. To walk is an infinitive, the 


basic form from which verbs are made. Infinitives never function as verbs in a 
sentence. (See Chapter 2 for more information on infinitives.) 
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Complete Thoughts, Complete Sentences 


What's an incomplete sentence? It's the moment in the television show just 
before the last commercial. You know what I mean. The hero slowly edges 
the door open a few inches, peeks in, gasps, and... FADE TO DANCING 
DETERGENT BOTTLE. You were planning to change the channel, but instead 
you wait to see if the villain's cobra is going to bite the hero's nose. You 
haven't gotten to the end, and you don't know what's happening. A com- 
plete sentence is the opposite of that moment in a television show. You 
have gotten to the end, and you do know what's happening. In other words, 
a complete sentence must express a complete thought. (You've probably 
noticed that grammar terminology is not terribly original; in fact, it's terribly 
obvious.) 


Check out these complete sentences. Notice how they express complete 
thoughts: 


Despite Eggworthy's fragile appearance, he proved to be a tough 
opponent. 


Ms. Drydock will sail solo around the world, as soon as her boat stops 
leaking. 


I can't imagine why anyone would want to ride on top of a Zamboni. 


Did Lola apply for a job as a Zamboni driver? 
For comparison, here are a few incomplete thoughts: 


The reason I wanted a divorce was. 

Because I said so. 
I can guess what you're thinking. Both of those incomplete thoughts may be 
part of a longer conversation. Yes, in context those incomplete thoughts may 
indeed express a complete thought: 

Sydney: So the topic of conversation was the Rangers' season opener? 


Alice: No! *The reason I wanted a divorce" was! 
and 


Sydney: Why do I have to do this dumb homework? 

Alice: Because I said so. 
Fair enough. You can pull a complete thought out of the examples. However, 
the context of a conversation is not enough to satisfy the complete thought/ 


complete sentence rule. To be "legal," your sentence must express a com- 
plete thought. 
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Check out these examples: 


The reason I wanted a divorce was what we discussed, even though his 
real interest was the Rangers' season opener. 


You have to do this dumb homework because I said so. 


Final answer: Every complete sentence has at least one subject-verb pair and 
must express a complete thought. 


NING, In deciding whether you have a complete sentence or not, you may be led 
RY astray by words that resemble questions. Consider these three words: who 
knits well. A complete thought? Maybe yes, maybe no. Suppose those three 
words form a question: 


Who knits well? 


This question is understandable and its thought is complete. Verdict: legal. 
Suppose these three words form a statement: 


Who knits well. 


Now they don’t make sense. This incomplete sentence needs more words to 
make a complete thought: 


The honor of making Fido’s sweater will go to the person who knits well. 


The moral of the story? Don’t change the meaning of what you’re saying 
when deciding whether a thought is complete. If you’re questioning, consider 
your sentence as a question. If you’re stating, consider your sentence as a 
statement. 


ay? Occasionally a complete sentence ends with an ellipsis — three spaced dots. 
Such sentences show up in dramatic works, to add suspense or to indicate 
hesitation or confusion. These sentences appear incomplete, but because 
they fulfill the author’s purpose, they are complete. For more information on 
ellipses, see “Oh, Mama, Could This Really Be the End?” later in this chapter. 


Which sentence is complete? 


A. Martin sings. 


B. Martin, who hopes to sing professionally some day but can’t get beyond 
the do-re-mi level. 


Answer: Even though it is short, sentence A is complete. Martin sings is a 
complete idea and includes the necessary subject-verb pair. In sentence B, 
one subject is paired with two verbs (who + hopes, can get), but no complete 
thought is stated. 
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Why clarity is important 


One of my favorite moments in teaching came 
on a snowy January day. A student named 
Danny ran into the lunchroom, clearly bursting 
with news. "Guess what?" he shouted trium- 
phantly to his friends. "A kid on my bus's mother 
had a baby last night!" 


This situation wasn't critical. After all, the baby 
had already been born. But imagine if Danny 
had been greeting an ambulance with "Quick! 
Over here! A kid on my bus's mother is having 
a baby!" | think everyone agrees that the best 
reaction from an emergency medical techni- 
cian isn't "Huh?" 


Being clear is probably the first rule of English 
grammar, and that rule wins a fight with any 


incomplete sentences win. Here's the news 
Danny should have spread that cold January 
day: 


This kid on my bus? His mother had a baby 
last night. 


Of course, he could also have told his story cor- 
rectly by saying: 


The mother of a kid on my bus had a baby 
last night. 


Either way, everyone would've yawned, eaten 
another bite of mystery meat, and filed out to 
math class. Hearing either of these statements, 
the students would've understood what Danny 
was trying to say. 


other rule. Faced with a choice between con- 


: : So remember: First comes meaning. Second 
fusion and incomplete sentences, for example, 


comes everything else. 


Combining Sentences 


Listen to the nearest toddler and you may hear something like “I played with 
the clay and I went to the zoo and Mommy said | had to take a nap and . . ." 
and so forth. Monotonous, yes. But — surprise, surprise — grammatically 
correct. Take a look at how the information would sound if that one sentence 
turned into three: / played with the clay. I went to the zoo. Mommy said I had 
to take a nap. The information sounds choppy. When the sentences are com- 
bined, the information flows more smoothly. Granted, joining everything with 
and is not a great idea. Read on for better ways of attaching one sentence to 
another. 


Standardized test-makers enjoy plopping run-on sentences and comma splices 
into paragraphs and checking whether you can identify the run-ons as gram- 
matically incorrect. (À run-on sentence is two or more complete thoughts 
joined improperly. A comma splice is a run-on in which a comma attempts 

to unite two complete thoughts.) Teachers who score the writing section of 
the SAT also frown on run-ons and comma splices. The best way to avoid this 
type of grammar error is to figure out how to connect sentences legally, as 
explained in this section. 
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Connecting with coordinate conjunctions 


The words used to join words or longer expressions are called conjunctions. 
You're familiar with these common words: for, but, yet, so, nor, and, and or. 
(And is the most popular, for those of you keeping track.) These little pow- 
erhouses, which are called coordinate conjunctions, eat their spinach and lift 
weights every day. Their healthful habits make them strong enough to join 
complete sentences. They may also unite all sorts of equal grammatical ele- 
ments. Here they are in action, joining complete sentences: 


The rain pelted Abner’s gray hair, and his green velvet shoes were com- 
pletely ruined. 


The CEO told Tanya to text the address of the restaurant to everyone, but 
Tanya had no idea where the restaurant was. 


You can take a hike, or you can jump off a cliff. 


Ben did not know how to shoe a horse, nor did he understand equine psy- 
chology. 


The townspeople lined the streets, for they had heard a rumor about 
Lady Godiva. 


The coordinate conjunctions give equal emphasis to the elements they join. 
In the preceding sentences, the ideas on one side of the conjunction have no 
more importance than the ideas on the other side of the conjunction. 


When the conjunctions and, but, or, nor, and for unite two complete sentences, 
a comma precedes the conjunction. For the lowdown on commas, turn to 
Chapter 13. 


Some words appear to be strong enough to join sentences, but in reality 
they're just a bunch of 98-pound weaklings. Think of these words as guys 

who stuff socks in their sleeves, creating biceps without the hassle of going 
to the gym. These fellows may look good, but the minute you need them to 
pick up a truck or something, they're history. False joiners include however, 
consequently, therefore, moreover, also, and furthermore. Use these words to 
add meaning to your sentences but not to glue the sentences together. When 
you see these words on a standardized exam, be careful! A favorite test-maker 
trick is to plop these words into a run-on. Take a look at these examples: 


RUN-ON: Levon gobbled the birdseed, consequently, Robbie had nothing 
to eat. 


CORRECTED VERSION £1: Levon gobbled the birdseed; consequently, 
Robbie had nothing to eat. 


CORRECTED VERSION 22: Levon gobbled the birdseed. Consequently, 
Robbie had nothing to eat. 
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Notice the semicolon in the first corrected sentence? Semicolons are equiva- 
lent to coordinate conjunctions. According to the Official Grammarian’s Rule 
Book (which doesn’t exist), semicolons can join two complete sentences 
under certain conditions. See the next section for more details. 


E With your sharp eyes, you probably spotted a comma after consequently in 
each of the preceding examples. Grammarians argue about whether you must 
place a comma after a false joiner. (For the record, false joiners are conjunctive 
adverbs. No one in the entire universe needs to know that term.) Some gram- 
marians say that the comma is necessary. Others (I’m one) see the comma 
as optional — a question of personal style. This is the sort of argument that 
makes grammarians ideal candidates for Nerds Anonymous. 


Attaching thoughts: Semicolons 


The semicolon is a funny little punctuation mark; it functions as a pit stop 
between one idea and another. It's not as strong as a period, which in Britain 
is called a "full stop" because, well, that's what a period does. It stops the 
reader. À semicolon lets the reader take a rest, but just for a moment. This 
punctuation mark is strong enough to attach one complete sentence to 
another. 


I’ve seen writing manuals that proclaim, “Never use semicolons!” with the 
same intensity of feeling as, say, "Don't blow up the world with that nuclear 
missile." Other people can't get enough of them, sprinkling them like confetti 
on New Year's. As far as l'm concerned, use them if you like them. Ignore 
them if you don't. 


If you do put a semicolon in your sentence, be sure to attach related ideas. 
Here's an example: 


RIGHT: Grover was born in Delaware; he moved to Virginia when he was 
four. 


WRONG: I put nonfat yogurt into that soup; I like Stephen King's books. 
In the first example, both parts of the sentence are about Grover's living 
arrangements. In the second, those two ideas are, to put it mildly, not in the 
same universe. (At least not until Stephen King writes a book about a killer 
sg quiz container of yogurt. It could happen.) 
Punctuate the following, adding or subtracting words as needed: 


Abner will clip the thorns from that rose stem he is afraid of scratching 
himself. 


Answer: Many combinations are possible, including these two: 
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Abner will clip the thorns from that rose stem. He is afraid of scratching 
himself. 


Abner will clip the thorns from that rose stem; he is afraid of scratching 
himself. 


Boss and Employee: Joining Ideas 
of Unequal Ranks 


In the average company, the boss runs the show. The boss has subordinates 
who play two important roles. They must do at least some work, and they 
must make the boss feel like the center of the universe. Leave the boss alone 
in the office, and everything’s fine. Leave the employees alone in the office, 
and pretty soon someone is swinging from the light fixture. 


Some sentences resemble companies. The “boss” part of a sentence is all 
right by itself; it expresses a complete thought. The “employee” can’t stand 
alone; it’s an incomplete thought. (In case you’re into grammar lingo: the 
boss is an independent clause, and the employee is a subordinate clause. For 
more information on independent and subordinate clauses, see Chapter 24.) 
Together, the “boss” and the “employee” create a more powerful sentence. 
Check out some examples: 

BOSS: Jack ate the bagel. 

EMPLOYEE: After he had picked out all the raisins. 

JOINING 1: Jack ate the bagel after he had picked out all the raisins. 


JOINING 2: After he had picked out all the raisins, Jack ate the bagel. 


BOSS: George developed the secret microfilm. 
EMPLOYEE: Because he felt traitorous. 


JOINING 1: George developed the secret microfilm because he felt 
traitorous. 


JOINING 2: Because he felt traitorous, George developed the secret 
microfilm. 
BOSS: The book bag is in the garage. 
EMPLOYEE: That Larry lost. 
JOINING: The book bag that Larry lost is in the garage. 
The joined example sentences are grammatically legal because they contain 


at least one complete thought, which can stand on its own as a complete 
sentence. 
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Whether and if both connect one idea to 
another in a sentence, but each is used in a dif- 
ferent situation. Are you choosing between two 
alternatives? Select whether, as in whether or 
not. Look at the following examples: 


George is not sure whether he should 
activate the wind machine. (He has two 
choices — to activate or not to activate.) 


Whether | go or stay is completely irrel- 
evant to me. (Two choices — going and 
staying.) 


Whether or if it rains 


If, on the other hand, describes a possibility. 
Check out these examples: 


Lulu will reach the top of Mount Everest 
if the sunny weather continues. (The sen- 
tence talks about the possibility of sunny 
weather and Lulu's successful climb.) 


If | have my way, the Grammarians' Ball 
will be held at the Participle Club. (The 
sentence talks about the possibility of my 
having what | want and the location of the 
world's most boring event.) 


Choosing subordinate conjunctions 


The conjunctions in the boss-employee type of sentence I describe in the 
preceding section do double duty. These conjunctions emphasize that one 
idea (the "boss," an independent clause, the equivalent of a complete sen- 
tence) is more important than the other (the *employee" or subordinate 
clause). The conjunctions joining boss and employee give some information 
about the relationship between the two ideas. These conjunctions are called 
subordinate conjunctions. Some common subordinate conjunctions are while, 
because, although, though, since, when, where, if, whether, before, until, than, 
as, as if, in order that, so that, whenever, and wherever. (Whew!) 


Check out how conjunctions are used in these examples: 


Sentence 1: Michael was shaving. (not a very important activity) 


Sentence 2: The earthquake destroyed the city. (a rather important 
event) 


If these two sentences are joined as equals with a coordinate conjunction, the 
writer emphasizes both events: 


Michael was shaving, and the earthquake destroyed the city. 


Grammatically, the sentence is legal. Morally, this statement poses a prob- 
lem. Do you really think that Michael's avoidance of five o'clock shadow is 
equal in importance to an earthquake that measures 7 on the Richter scale? 
Better to join these clauses as unequals with the help of a subordinate con- 
junction, making the main idea about the earthquake the boss: 
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While Michael was shaving, the earthquake destroyed the city. 
Or 
The earthquake destroyed the city while Michael was shaving. 


The while gives you time information, attaches the employee sentence to the 
boss sentence, and shows the greater importance of the earthquake. Not bad 
for five letters. 


Here's another: 


Sentence 1: Esther must do her homework now. 


Sentence 2: Mom is on the warpath. 


In combining these two ideas, you have a few decisions to make. First of all, if 
you put them together as equals, the reader will wonder why you're mention- 
ing both statements at the same time: 


Esther must do her homework now, but Mom is on the warpath. 


This joining may mean that Mom is running around the house screaming at 
the top of her lungs. Although Esther has often managed to concentrate on 
her history homework while blasting heavy metal music at mirror-shattering 
levels, she finds that concentrating is impossible during Mom's tantrums. 
Esther won't get anything done until Mom settles down with a cup of tea. 
That's one possible meaning of this joined sentence. But why leave your 
reader guessing? Try another joining: 


Esther must do her homework now because Mom is on the warpath. 


This sentence is much clearer: Esther's mother got one of those little pink 
notes from the teacher (Number of missing homeworks: 323). Esther knows 
that if she wants to survive through high school graduation, she'd better get 
to work now. One more joining to check: 


Mom is on the warpath because Esther must do her homework now. 


Okay, in this version Esther's mother has asked her daughter to clean the 
garage. She's been asking Esther every day for the last two years. Now the 
health inspector is due and Mom's really worried. But Esther told her that 
she couldn't clean up now because she had to do her homework. World War 
III erupted immediately. 


Do you see the power of these joining words? These conjunctions strongly 
influence the meanings of the sentences. 
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Being that | like grammar 


Many people say being that to introduce a 
reason. Unfortunately, being that is a gram- 
matical felony in the first degree (if there are 
degrees of grammatical felonies — l'm a gram- 
marian, not a lawyer). Here's the issue: People 
use being thatas a subordinate conjunction, but 
being thatis not acceptable, at least in formal 
English usage. Try because. For example: 


WRONG: Being that it was Thanksgiving, 
Mel bought a turkey. 


RIGHT: Because it was Thanksgiving, Mel 
bought a turkey. 


WRONG: The turkey shed a tear or two, 
being that it was Thanksgiving. 


RIGHT: The turkey shed a tear or two, 
because it was Thanksgiving. 


You may like the sound of since in the sample 
sentences. Increasingly, since is being used as 
a synonym for because, and so far civilization 
as we know it hasn't crumbled. The grammar- 
ians who like to predict the end of the world 
because of such issues have a problem with 


the since/because connection. They prefer to 
use sincefor time statements: 


| haven't seen the turkey since the ax came 
out of the box. 


Since you've been gone, l've begun an 
affair with Bill Bailey. 


Another grammatical no-no is irregardless. | 
think irregardless is popular because it's a long 
word that feels good when you say it. Those 
r's just roll right off the tongue. Sadly, irregard- 
less is not a conjunction. It's not even a word, 
according to the rules of formal English. Use 
regardless (not nearly so much fun to pro- 
nounce) or despite the fact that. 


WRONG: Irregardless, we are going to eat 
you, you turkey! 


RIGHT: Regardless, we are going to eat you, 
you turkey! 


ALSO RIGHT: Despite the factthat you are a 
tough old bird, we are going to eat you, you 
turkey! 


Employing Pronouns to Combine 
Sentences 


A useful trick for combining short sentences legally is “the pronoun con- 
nection.” (A pronoun substitutes for a noun, which is a word for a person, 
place, thing, or idea. See Chapter 9 for more information.) Check out these 


combinations: 


Sentence 1: Amy read the book. 


Sentence 2: The book had a thousand pictures in it. 


Joining: Amy read the book that had a thousand pictures in it. 
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Sentence 1: The paper map stuck to Wilbur’s shoe. 

Sentence 2: We plan to use the map to take over the world. 

Joining: The paper map, which we plan to use to take over the world, 
stuck to Wilbur’s shoe. 

Sentence 1: Margaret wants to hire a carpenter. 

Sentence 2: The carpenter will build a new ant farm for her pets. 

Joining: Margaret wants to hire a carpenter who will build a new ant farm 
for her pets. 

Sentence 1: The tax bill was passed yesterday. 


Sentence 2: The tax bill will lower taxes for the top .00009% income 
bracket. 


Joining: The tax bill that was passed yesterday will lower taxes for the top 
.00009% income bracket. 


Alternate joining: The tax bill that was passed yesterday will lower taxes 
for Bill Gates. (Okay, I interpreted a little.) 


That, which, and who are pronouns. In the combined sentences, each takes 
the place of a noun. (That replaces booR, which replaces map, who replaces 
carpenter, that replaces tax bill.) These pronouns serve as thumbtacks, 
attaching a subordinate or less important idea to the main body of the sen- 
tence. For grammar trivia contests: that, which, and who (as well as whom and 
whose) are pronouns that may relate one idea to another. When they do that 
job, they are called relative pronouns. 


Relative pronouns — like real relatives, at least in some families! — can cause 
lots of problems. Therefore, the SAT and ACT hit this topic hard. Chapter 23 
S Quiz tells you everything you need to know about relative pronouns. 


Combine these sentences with a pronoun. 


Sentence 1: Charlie slowly tiptoed toward the poisonous snakes. 
Sentence 2: The snakes soon bit Charlie right on the tip of his nose. 
Answer: Charlie slowly tiptoed toward the poisonous snakes, which soon bit 


Charlie right on the tip of his nose. The pronoun which replaces snakes in 
sentence 2. 
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Steering Clear of Fragments 


I use incomplete sentences, or fragments, here and there throughout this 
book, and (I hope) these incomplete sentences aren't confusing. Especially 
now in the Electronic Media Age, quick cuts and short comments are the rule. 
Everyone today, particularly young people, is much more comfortable with 
fragments than our elderly relatives were. (I have to point out that the entire 
older generation, no matter how fanatically correct in grammar, loves one 
incomplete sentence: Because I said so.) 


The most common type of fragment uses the words and, or, but, and nor. 
These words are conjunctions, and as I explain in "Combining Sentences 
Legally" in this chapter, these conjunctions may combine two complete sen- 
tences (with two complete thoughts) into one longer sentence: 


Eggworthy went to his doctor for a cholesterol check, and then he scram- 
bled home. 


Nowadays, more and more writers begin sentences with and, or, but, and nor, 
especially in informal writing or for dramatic effect. For example, the previ- 
ous sentence may be turned into 


Eggworthy went to his doctor for a cholesterol check. And then he scram- 
bled home. 


Beginning sentences with and, but, or, and noris still not quite acceptable in 
formal English grammar. If you see a fragment beginning with one of these 
words in the error-recognition portion of a standardized test, consider it incor- 
rect English. When you're writing an essay, you should also avoid fragments. 


Another common error is to write a fragment that lacks a complete thought. 
This sort of fragment usually begins with a subordinate conjunction. (See 
"Choosing Subordinate Conjunctions" in this chapter for a complete explana- 
tion.) Don't let the number of words in sentence fragments fool you. Not all 
sentence fragments are short, though some are. Decide by meaning, not by 
length. 


Here are some examples of this type of sentence fragment, so you know what 
to avoid: 

When it rained pennies from heaven 

As if he were king of the world 


After the ball was over but before it was time to begin the first day of the 
rest of your life and all those other clichés that you hear every day in the 
subway on your way to work 
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Whether Al likes it or not 
Because I said so 


Whether you like it or not, and despite the fact that you don't like it, 
although I am really sorry that you are upset 


If hell freezes over 
QUIZ and so on. 
S 


Which is a sentence fragment? Which is a complete sentence? Which is a 
comma splice (a run-on)? 
A. Cedric sneezed. 


B. Because Cedric sneezed in the middle of the opera, just when the main 
character removed that helmet with the little horns from on top of her 
head. 


C. Cedric sneezed, I pulled out a handkerchief. 
Answers: Sentence A is complete. Sentence B is not really a sentence; it’s a 


fragment with no complete idea. Sentence C is a comma splice because it 


S Quiz contains two complete thoughts joined only by a comma. 


One more round. Combine these sentences in a grammatically correct way: 


Sentence 1: George slipped the microfilm into the heel of his shoe. 
Sentence 2: The shoe had been shined just yesterday by the superspy. 
Sentence 3: The superspy pretends to work at a shoeshine stand. 
Sentence 4: The superspy's name is unknown. 
Sentence 5: The superspy’s code number is -4. 
Sentence 6: George is terrified of the superspy. 
Answer: Dozens of combinations are possible. Here are two: 
George slipped the microfilm into the heel of his shoe, which had been 
shined just yesterday by the superspy. The superspy, whose name is 
unknown but whose code number is -4, pretends to work at a shoeshine 
stand and terrifies George. 
or 
After the shoe had been shined by the superspy, who pretends to work at a 


shoeshine stand, George slipped the microfilm into the heel. George is terri- 
fied by the superspy, whose name is unknown and whose code number is -4. 
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Oh, Mama, Could This Really Be the 
End? Understanding Endmarks 


When you speak, your body language, silences, and tone act as punctuation 
marks. You wriggle your eyebrows, stop at significant moments, and raise 
your tone when you ask a question. 


When you write, you can’t raise an eyebrow or stop for a dramatic moment. 
No one hears your tone of voice. That’s why grammar uses endmarks. The 
endmarks take the place of live communication and tell your reader how to 
“hear” the words correctly. Plus, you need endmarks to close your sentences 
legally. Your choices include the period (.), question mark (?), exclamation 
point (7), or ellipsis (. . . ). The following examples show how to use end- 
marks correctly. 


The period is for ordinary statements, declarations, and commands: 


I can't do my homework. 
Irefuse to do my homework. 


I will never do homework again. 
The question mark is for questions: 


Why are you torturing me with this homework? 

Is there no justice in the world of homework? 

Does no one know how much work in listed in my assignment pad? 
The exclamation point adds a little drama to sentences that would otherwise 
end in periods: 

I can’t do my homework! 

I absolutely positively refuse to do it! 

Oh, the agony of homework I’ve seen! 
An ellipsis (three dots) signals that something has been left out of a sentence. 


When missing words occur at the end of a sentence, use four dots (three for 
the missing words and one for the end of the sentence): 


Michael choked, “I can't do my. .. ." 


” 


Roger complained, “If you don’t shut up, I... . 
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ar 
Don’t put more than one endmark at the end of a sentence, unless you’re 
trying to create a comic effect: 
He said my cooking tasted like what?!?!?! 
Don’t put any endmarks in the middle of a sentence. You may find a period 
inside a sentence as part of an abbreviation; in this case, the period is not 
considered an endmark. If the sentence ends with an abbreviation, let the 
period after the abbreviation do double duty. Don’t add another period: 
WRONG: When Ella woke me, it was six a.m.. 
us QUE RIGHT: When Ella woke me, it was six a.m. 


Can you punctuate this example correctly? 


Who's there Archie I think there is someone at the door Archie it's a mur- 
derer Archie he's going to 


Answer: Who's there? Archie, I think there is someone at the door. Archie, it's 
a murderer! (A period is acceptable here also.) Archie, he's going to... . 
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Chapter 6 
Handling Complements 


In This Chapter 


Recognizing complements 
Understanding how a complement adds to the meaning of a sentence 
Distinguishing between linking-verb and action-verb complements 


Using the correct pronouns as complements 


S down the grammar highway, the sentence is a flatbed truck car- 
rying meaning to the reader. The verbs are the wheels, and the subject 
is the driver. Complements are the common, not-always-essential parts of 
the truck — perhaps the odometer or the defroster. These words are a little 
more important than those fuzzy dice some people hang from their rearview 
mirrors or bumper stickers declaring / stop at railroad tracks. (What do they 
think the rest of us do? Leap over the train?) You can sometimes create a 
sentence without complements, but their presence is generally part of the 
driving — sorry, I mean communicating — experience. 


Four kinds of complements show up in sentences: direct objects, indirect 
objects, objective complements, and subject complements — and this chap- 
ter explains all of them. The first three types of complements are related to 
the object of a sentence. (Notice that the word object is part of the name. The 
fourth type of complement is related to the subject of a sentence. (Thus the 
word subject is part of its name.) Distinguishing between these two groups 
helps you choose the proper pronoun, when the sentence calls for that part 
of speech — a favorite question on standardized tests. 


Before I go any farther, it's time to straighten out the compliment/comple- 
ment divide. The one with an “i” is just a word meaning “praise.” Complement 
with an "e" is a grammatical term. A complement adds meaning to the idea 
that the subject and verb express. That is, a complement completes the 

idea that the subject and verb begin. 
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Springing into Action Verb Complements 


Action verbs express — surprise! — action. No action verb needs a comple- 
ment to be grammatically legal. But an action-verb sentence without a 
complement may sound bare. The complements that follow action verbs — 
the direct object, indirect object, and objective complement — enhance the 
meaning of the subject-verb pair. 


Receiving the action: Direct objects 


Imagine that you’re holding a baseball, ready to throw it to a buddy in your 
yard. In your fantasy, you’re facing a Hall-of-Fame hitter. You go into your 
windup and pitch. The ball arcs gracefully against the clear blue sky — and 
crashes right through the picture window in your living room. 


You broke the picture window! 


Before you can retrieve your ball, your cell phone rings. It’s your mom, who 
has radar for situations like this. What’s going on? she asks. You mutter 
something containing the word broke. (There’s the verb.) Broke? Who broke 
something? she demands. You concede that you did. (There’s the subject.) 
What did you break? You hesitate. You consider a couple of possible answers: 
a bad habit, the world’s record for the hundred-meter dash. Finally you confess: 
the picture window. (There’s the complement.) 


Here’s another way to think about the situation (and the sentence). Broke 
is an action verb because it tells you what happened. The action came from 
the subject (you) and went to an object (the window). As some grammar- 
ians phrase it, the window receives the action expressed by the verb broke. 
Conclusion? Window is a direct object because it receives the action directly 
from the verb. 


Try another. 

With the force of 1,000 hurricanes, you pitch the baseball. 
Pitch is an action verb because it expresses what is happening in the sen- 
tence. The action goes from the subject (you, the pitcher) to the object (the 
baseball). In other words, baseball receives the action of pitching. Thus, base- 


ball is the direct object of the verb pitch. 


Here are a few examples of sentences with action verbs. The direct objects 
are italicized. 
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The defective X-ray machine took strange pictures of my toe. (took = verb, 
X-ray machine = subject) 


George hissed the secret word in the middle of the graduation ceremony. 
(hissed = verb, George = subject) 


Green marking pens draw naturally beautiful lines. (draw = verb, pens = 
subject) 


Leroy’s laser printer spurted ink all over his favorite shirt. (spurted = 
verb, printer = subject) 


You may be able to recognize direct objects more easily if you think of them 
as part of a pattern in the sentence structure: subject (S) - action verb (AV) - 
direct object (DO). This SCAV-DO pattern is one of the most common in the 
English language; it may even be the most common. (I don't know if anyone 
has actually counted all the sentences and figured it out!) At any rate, think of 
the parts of the sentence in threes, in the SCAV-DO pattern: 

machine took pictures 

George hissed words 

pens draw lines 

printer spurted ink 
Of course, just to make your life a little bit harder, a sentence can have more 
than one DO. Check out these examples: 

Al autographed posters and books for his many admirers. 


Roger will eat a dozen doughnuts and a few slabs of cheesecake for 
breakfast. 


The new president of the Heart Society immediately phoned Eggworthy 
and his brother. 


George sent spitballs and old socks flying across the room. 


Ella bought orange juice, tuna, aspirin, and a coffee table. 
Some sentences have no DO. Take a look at this example: 


Throughout the endless afternoon and into the lonely night, Al sighed 
sadly. 


No one or nothing receives the sighs, so the sentence has no direct object. 
Perhaps that's why AI is lonely. 


The grammar point: This sentence doesn't have a direct object, though it is 
powered by a verb and expresses a complete thought. 
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Rare, but sometimes there: 
Indirect objects 


Another type of object is indirect because the action doesn’t flow directly to 
it. The indirect object, affectionately known as the IO, is an intermediate stop 
along the way between the action verb and the direct object. Read this sen- 

tence, in which the indirect object is italicized: 


Knowing that I’m on a diet, my former friend sent me six dozen chocolates. 


The action is sent. My former friend performed the action, so friend is the sub- 
ject. What received the action? Six dozen chocolates. Chocolates is the direct 
object. That’s what was sent, what received the action of the verb directly. 
But me also received the action, indirectly. Me received the sending of the 
boxes of chocolate. Me is called the indirect object. 


The sentence pattern for indirect objects is subject (S) — action verb (AV) - 
indirect object (IO) - direct object (DO). Notice that the indirect object 
always precedes the direct object: SCAV-IO-DO. Here are a few sentences 
with the indirect objects italicized: 


Gloria will tell me the whole story tomorrow. (will tell = verb, Gloria = 
subject, story = direct object) 


As a grammarian, | should have given you better sample sentences. 
(should have given = verb, I = subject, sentences = direct object) 


Ella sent Larry a sharp message. (sent = verb, Ella = subject, message = 
direct object) 


The crooked politician offered Agnes a bribe for dropping out of the 
senate race. (offered = verb, politician = subject, bribe = direct object) 


Similar to clerks in a shoe store, indirect objects don’t appear very often. 
When indirect objects do show up, they’re always in partnership with a 
direct object. You probably don’t need to worry about knowing the difference 
between direct and indirect objects (unless you’re an English teacher). As 
long as you understand that these words are objects, completing the mean- 
ing of an action verb, you recognize the basic composition of a sentence. 


No bias here: Objective complements 


Finally, a grammar rule that’s hard to bungle. Here’s the deal: sometimes 

a direct object doesn’t get the whole job done. A little more information is 
needed (or just desired), and the writer doesn’t want to bother adding a 
whole new subject-verb pair. The solution? An objective complement — an 
added fact about the direct object. 
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The objective complement (italicized in the following sentences) may be a 
person, place, or thing. In other words, the objective complement may be a 
noun: 


Eggworthy named Lester copy chief of the Heart Society Bulletin. (named 
- verb, Eggworthy - subject, Lester - direct object) 


Gloria and others with her world view elected Roger president. (elected - 
verb, Gloria and others - subject, Roger - direct object) 


Al called his dog Al-Too. (called = verb, Al = subject, dog = direct object) 


The objective complement may also be a word that describes a noun. (A 
word that describes a noun is called an adjective; see Chapter 7 for more 
information.) Take a peek at these sample sentences: 


Nancy considered her hazy at best. (considered = verb, Nancy = subject, 
her - direct object) 


George dubbed AI-Too ridiculous. (dubbed = verb, George = subject, Al-Too 
= direct object) 


Roger called George heartless. (called = verb, Roger = subject, George = 
direct object) 


As you see, the objective complements in each of the sample sentences give 
the sentence an extra jolt. You know more with it than you do without it, but 
the objective complement is not a major player in the sentence. 


Finishing the Equation: Subject 
Complements 


Subject complements are major players in sentences. A linking verb begins a 
word equation; it expresses a state of being, linking two ideas. The comple- 
ment completes the equation. Because a complement following a linking verb 
expresses something about the subject of the sentence, it is called a subject 
complement. In each of the following sentences, the first idea is the subject, 
and the second idea (italicized) is the complement: 


Nerdo is upset by the bankruptcy of the pocket-protector manufacturer. 
(Nerdo = upset) 


Gloria was a cheerleader before the dog bite incident. (Gloria = cheer- 
leader) 


The little orange book will be sufficient for all your firework information 
needs. (book = sufficient) 


It is the master of the universe. (7t = I) 
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Subject complements can take several forms. Sometimes the subject comple- 
ment is a descriptive word (an adjective, for those of you who like the correct 
terminology). Sometimes the subject complement is a noun (person, place, 
thing, or idea) or a pronoun (a word that substitutes for a noun). The first 
sample sentence equates Nerdo with a description (the adjective upset). The 
second equates Gloria with a position (the noun cheerleader). In the third 
sample sentence, the subject book is described by the adjective sufficient. 
The last sentence equates the subject it with the pronoun /. Don’t worry 
about these distinctions. They don’t matter! As long as you can find the sub- 
ject complement, you're grasping the sentence structure. 


aye The linking verbs that I mentioned in the previous paragraph are forms of 
the verb “to be.” Other verbs that give sensory information (feel, sound, taste, 
smell, and so on) may also be linking verbs. Likewise, appear and seem are 
linking verbs. (For more information on linking verbs, see Chapter 2.) Here 
are a couple of sentences with sensory linking verbs. The complements are 
italicized: 


Larry sounds grouchier than usual today. (Larry = grouchier) 
At the end of each algebra proof, Anna feels strangely depressed. (Anna = 


depressed) 


You can’t mix types of subject complements in the same sentence, completing 
the meaning of the same verb. Use all descriptions (adjectives) or all nouns 
and pronouns. Take a look at these examples: 


WRONG: Gramps is grouchy and a patron of the arts. 
RIGHT: Gramps is a grouch and a patron of the arts. 
ALSO RIGHT: Gramps is grouchy and arty. 


WRONG: Lester’s pet tarantula will be annoying and a real danger. 
RIGHT: Lester’s pet tarantula will be an annoyance and a danger. 


ALSO RIGHT: Lester’s pet tarantula will be annoying and dangerous. 


Pop the Question: Locating 
the Complement 


In Chapter 2, I explain how to locate the verb by asking the right questions. 
(What’s happening? What is?) In Chapter 4, I show you how to pop the question 
for the subject. (Who? What? before the verb). Now it’s time to pop the ques- 
tion to find the complements. You ask the complement questions after both 
the verb and subject have been identified. The complement questions are 
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Who or whom? 
What? 


ee ha PPE ry, 


Who/Whom? 
Complement 


Try popping the questions in a couple of sentences: 
Flossie maintains the cleanest teeth in Texas. 
1. Pop the verb question: What’s happening? Answer: maintains. Maintains 


is the action verb. 


2. Pop the subject question: Who or what maintains? Answer: Flossie main- 
tains. Flossie is the subject. 


3. Pop the complement question: Flossie maintains who/whom? No answer. 
Flossie maintains what? Answer: Flossie maintains the cleanest teeth in 
E V Texas (teeth for short). Teeth is the direct object. 


Remember that objects (direct or indirect) follow action verbs. 
Time for you to try another: 
The ancient lawn gnome appeared tired and worn. 


1. Pop the verb question: What's happening? No answer. What is? Answer: 
Appeared. Appeared is the linking verb. 


2. Pop the subject question: Who or what appeared? Answer: Gnome 
appeared. Gnome is the subject. 


3. Pop the complement question: Gnome appeared who? No answer. 
Gnome appeared what? Answer: Tired and worn. Tired and worn are the 
«v subject complements. 


Remember that subject complements follow linking verbs. 
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Pop the Question: Finding 
the Indirect Object 


Though indirect objects seldom appear, you can check for them with another 
"pop the question." After you locate the action verb, the subject, and the 
direct object, ask 

To whom? For whom? 


To what? For what? 


`s NaPPep. 
xS ^y, 
x? ^p 


Indirect 
object 


If you get an answer, it should reveal an indirect object. Here's an example: 
Mildred will tell me the secret shortly. 


1. Pop the verb question: What's happening? Answer: will tell. Will tell is an 
action verb. 


2. Pop the subject question: Who will tell? Answer: Mildred. Mildred is the 
subject. 
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3. Pop the DO question: Mildred will tell whom? or what? Answer: Mildred 
will tell the secret. Secret is the direct object. 


4. Pop the IO question: Mildred will tell the secret to whom? Answer: to me. 
Me is the indirect object. 


E You may come up with a different answer when you pop the DO question 
in number 3 (Mildred will tell whom? or what?). You can answer Mildred will 
tell me. True. The only problem is that the sentence then has secret flapping 
around with no label. Your attempt to determine the sentence structure has 
reached a dead end. Luckily for you, all you need to know is that both are 
objects. Only Fhave-no-life grammarians worry about which one is direct and 
S Sui which one is indirect. 


Object or subject complement? Identify the italicized words. 
Sal seemed soggy after his semi-final swim, so we gave him a towel. 


Answer: Soggy is the subject complement. (Seemed is a linking verb.) Him is 
the indirect object. Towel is the direct object. (Gave is an action verb.) 


Pronouns as Objects and Subject 
Complements 


He told I? He told me? Me, of course. Your ear usually tells you which pro- 
nouns to use as objects (both direct and indirect) because the wrong pro- 
nouns sound funny. The object pronouns include rne, you, him, her, it, us, 
them, whom, and whomever. Check them out in context: 


Rickie splashed her with icy water. 
The anaconda hissed them a warning. 


The babbling burglar told her everything. 


Your ear may not tell you the correct pronoun to use after a linking verb. 
That's where you want a subject pronoun, not an object pronoun. (Just for the 
record, the subject pronouns include /, you, he, she, it, we, they, who, and who- 
ever.) Why do you need a subject pronoun after a linking verb? Remember the 
equation: What's before the verb should be equal to what's after the verb (S - 
SC). You put subject pronouns before the verb as subjects, so you put subject 
pronouns after the verb, as subject complements. (For more information, see 
Chapter 2.) 
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You gotta problem with grammar? 


Do you possess an "ear" for grammar? Do you 
recognize proper English, distinguishing it from 
the way everyone else around you speaks? If 
so, you probably don't say gotta, gonna, gotcha, 
or hisself. You never use done all by itself as the 
verb in the sentence. These expressions come 
from various regional accents and customs 
(similar to the one that makes New Yorkers 
shop at a store on Toidy-toid and Toid — 
Thirty-third and Third, for those of you from 
other parts of the world). Although saying gotta 
when you're chatting with a friend is perfectly 
okay, it isn't okay when you're speaking to a 
teacher, a boss, a television interviewer, the 
supreme ruler of the universe, and anyone else 
in authority. Thus, 


WRONG: You gonna wait for Cedric? He 
bought hisse/f a new car, and he might give 
us a ride. 


Quiz 
$ 
S 


Which sentence is correct? 


RIGHT: Are you goingto wait for Cedric? He 
bought a new car for himself, and he might 
give us a ride. 


WRONG: No, | gotta go. 
RIGHT: No, | have to go. 


WRONG: We done nothing today! I’m not 
coming anymore. All we do is talk. 


RIGHT: We have done nothing today! (or, 
We haven't done anything today!) I'm not 
coming anymore. All we do is talk. 


WRONG: Gotcha. Next week we'll go 
bowling. 


RIGHT: / understand. Next week we'll go 
bowling. 


l'd add another sample conversation, but it's 
almost time for lunch. | gotta go. 


A. According to the witness, the burglar is her, the one with the bright 


orange eyes! 


B. According to the witness, the burglar is she, the one with the bright 


orange eyes! 


Answer: Sentence B is correct if you're writing formally. Js is a linking verb 
and must be followed by a subject pronoun, she. Sentence A is acceptable in 


conversation. 
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The 5th Wave By Rich Tennant 


[7 
Must think..must 
understand meaning 

of Words in 
context.. ! 


“Your buddy says the two of you were peripheral 
to the incident in question. You just said you were 
superficial to the incident. Now which is it, 

peripheral or superficial?!” 
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In this part... 


ant to build a castle? You can build one using 

only chunky squares, but how much more inter- 
esting it is to throw in cones, arches, and a banner or 
two! Communication is the same way. To express yourself 
with any flair, you want to add descriptions to your sen- 
tences. In this part, I explain the parts of speech involved 
in creating descriptions — adjectives and adverbs. I also 
tackle prepositions, mostly short words that are long 
on trouble. This part also contains a field guide to the 
pronoun, a useful little part of speech that resembles a 
World War II minefield when it comes to error possibilities. 
Finally, I delve a little further into the complexities of 
subject-verb agreement, also a trouble magnet. Never fear: 
I provide a flak jacket’s worth of tricks for understanding 
these grammar rules. 
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Chapter 7 


Do You Feel Bad or Badly? 
The Lowdown on Adjectives 
and Adverbs 


In This Chapter 
Identifying adjectives and adverbs 
Deciding whether an adjective or an adverb is appropriate 
Placing descriptive words so that the sentence means what you intend 


W: the right nouns (names of persons, places, things, or ideas) and 


verbs (action or being words) you can build a pretty solid foundation 
in a sentence. The key to expressing your precise thoughts is to build on that 
foundation by adding descriptive words to your sentence. In this chapter I 
explain the two basic types of descriptive words of the English language — 
the parts of speech known as adjectives and adverbs. I also show you how to 
use each properly. 


Clarifying Meaning with Descriptions 


In case you doubt the significance of descriptive words, take a look at this 
sentence: 


Gloria sauntered past Lord and Taylor's when the sight of a Ferragamo 
Paradiso Pump paralyzed her. 


What must the reader know in order to understand this sentence fully? 
Here's a list: 


^ The reader should know that Lord and Taylor's is a department store. 


^ The reader should be able to identify Ferragamo as an upscale shoe 
label. 
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^ The reader should be familiar with a Paradiso Pump (a shoe style I 
made up). 


^ The reader should know that a pump is a type of shoe. 


A good vocabulary — one that includes saunter and paralyze — is 
helpful. 


If all of those pieces are in place, or if the reader has a good imagination and 

the ability to use context clues in reading comprehension, your message will 
get through. But sometimes you can't trust the reader to understand the spe- 
cifics of what you're trying to say. In that case, descriptions are quite useful. 

Here's Gloria, version 2: 


Gloria walked slowly past the stately Lord and Taylor's department store 
when the sight of a fashionable, green, low-heeled dress shoe with the 
ultra-chic Ferragamo label paralyzed her. 


Okay, I overdid it a bit, but you get the point. The descriptive words clarify 
the meaning of the sentence, particularly for the fashion-challenged. As you 
see, adjectives and adverbs are useful, and you should know how to tuck 
them into your sentences. 


„NERT Both adjectives and adverbs enhance the meaning of your sentences, but 
E, ` these parts of speech aren't interchangeable. Standardized tests capitalize on 
€ that fact by asking questions that require you to spot adjectives and adverbs 
Y used incorrectly. For example, you may see a sentence containing “real 
pretty." You need to know that real should be really. Not to worry: after you've 
read this chapter, you'll ace this sort of question. 


Adding Adjectives 


An adjective is a descriptive word that changes the meaning of a noun or a 
pronoun. Àn adjective adds information on number, color, type, and other 
qualities to your sentence. 


ES Where do you find adjectives? In the adjective aisle of the supermarket. Okay, 
you don't. Most of the time you find them in front of the word they're describ- 
ing. Keep in mind, however, that adjectives can also roam around a bit. Here's 
an example: 


George, sore and tired, pleaded with Lulu to release him from the head- 
lock she had placed on him when he called her "fragile. " 
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Sore and tired tells you about George. Fragile tells you about her. (Well, fragile 
tells you what George thinks of her. Lulu actually works out with free weights 
every day and is anything but fragile.) As you can see, these descriptions 
come after the words they describe, not before. 


Adjectives describing nouns 


The most common job for an adjective is describing a noun. Consider the 
adjectives poisonous, angry, and rubber in these sentences. Then decide 
which sentence you would like to hear as you walk through the jungle. 
There is a poisonous snake on your shoulder. 
There is an angry, poisonous snake on your shoulder. 
There is a rubber snake on your shoulder. 
The last one, right? In these three sentences, those little descriptive words 
certainly make a difference. Angry, poisonous, and rubber all describe snake, 


and all of these descriptions give you information that you would really like 
S Quiz to have. See how diverse and powerful adjectives can be? 


Find the adjectives in this sentence. 


With a sharp ax, the faithful watchman parted the greasy hair of the 
seven ugly burglars. 


Answer: sharp (describing ax), faithful (describing watchman), greasy 
(describing Aair), seven and ugly (describing burglars). 


Adjectives describing pronouns 


Adjectives can also describe pronouns (words that substitute for nouns). 
When they're giving you information about pronouns, adjectives usually 
appear after the pronoun they're describing: 


There's something strange on your shoulder. (The adjective strange 
describes the pronoun something.) 


Everyone conscious at the end of Ronald's play made a quick exit. (The 
adjective conscious describes the pronoun everyone.) 


Anyone free should report to the meeting room immediately! (The adjec- 
tive free describes the pronoun anyone.) 
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Attaching adjectives to linking verbs 


Adjectives may also follow linking verbs, in which case they describe the sub- 
ject of the sentence. To find an adjective after a linking verb, ask the question 
what. (See Chapter 6 for more information.) 


Just to review for a moment: Linking verbs join two ideas, associating one 
with the other. These verbs are like giant equal signs, equating the subject — 
which comes before the verb — with another idea after the verb. (See 
Chapter 2 for a full discussion of linking verbs.) 


Sometimes a linking verb joins an adjective (or a couple of adjectives) and a 
noun: 


Lulu's favorite dress is orange and purple. (The adjectives orange and 
purple describe the noun dress.) 


The afternoon appears gray because of the nuclear fallout from Roger's 
cigar. (The adjective gray describes the noun afternoon.) 


George's latest jazz composition sounds awful. (The adjective awful 
describes the noun composition.) 


Articles: Not just for magazines 


If you ran a computer program that sorted and counted every word in this 
book, you'd be on the fast track for membership in the Get-a-Life Club. You'd 
also find that articles, a branch on the adjective family tree, are the most 
common words, even though the article-branch includes only a, an, and the. 


Melanie wants the answer, and you'd better be quick about it. 


This statement means that Melanie is stuck on problem 12, and her mother 
won't let her go out until her homework is finished. A really good movie is 
playing at the cineplex, and now she's on the phone, demanding the answer 
to number 12. 


Melanie wants an answer, and you'd better be quick about it. 
This statement means that Melanie simply has to have a date for the prom. 
She asked you a week ago, but if you're not going to be her escort, she'll 
ask someone else. She's lost patience, and she doesn't even care anymore 


whether you go or not. She just wants an answer. 


To sum up: Use fhe when you're speaking specifically and an or a when 
you're speaking more generally. 
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ING! A apple? An book? A precedes words that begin with consonant sounds (all the 
SM 
E letters except a, e, i, o, and u). An precedes words beginning with the vowel 

sounds q, e, i, and o. The letter u is a special case. If the word sounds like you, 
choose a. If the word sounds like someone kicked you in the stomach — uh — 
choose an. Another special case is the letter h. If the word starts with a hard A 
sound, as in horse, choose a. If the word starts with a silent letter h, as in herb, 
choose an. Here are some examples: 

an aardvark (a - vowel) 

a belly (b = consonant) 

an egg (e - vowel) 

a UFO (U sounds like you) 

an unidentified flying object (u sounds like uh) 

a helmet (hard A) 


an hour (silent h) 
A 


Special note: Sticklers-for-rules say an historic event. The rest of us say a his- 
toric event. 


Pop the question: Identifying adjectives 


To find adjectives, go to the words they describe — nouns and pronouns. 
Start with the noun and ask it three questions. (Not “What’s the new hot 


stock?” or “Will you marry me?” This is grammar, not life.) Here are the three 
questions: 


How many? 
Which one? 
1#” What kind? 


How many? 
Which one? Adjective 
What kind? 


Noun 
or 
Pronoun 
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Take a look at this sentence: 
George placed three stolen atomic secrets inside his cheese burrito. 


You see three nouns: George, secrets, and burrito. George has led a color- 

ful life, but you can't find the answer to the following questions: How many 
Georges? Which George? What kind of George? No words in the sentence pro- 
vide that information, so no adjectives describe George. 


But try these three questions on secrets and burrito and you do come up with 
something: How many secrets? Answer: three. Three is an adjective. Which 
secrets? What kind of secrets? Answer: stolen and atomic. Stolen and atomic are 
adjectives. The same goes for burrito: What kind? Answer: cheese. Cheese is 
an adjective. 


You may have noticed that his answers one of the questions. (Which burrito? 
Answer: his burrito.) His is working as an adjective, but his is also a pronoun. 
Normal people don't have to worry about whether his is a pronoun or an 
adjective. Only English teachers care, and they divide into two camps — the 
adjective camp and the pronoun camp. Needless to say, each group feels 
superior to the other. (I’m a noncombatant. As far as l'm concerned, you can 
call his a parakeet for all I care.) 


Look at another sentence: 
The agonized glance thrilled George's rotten, little, hard heart. 


This sentence has three nouns. One (George's) is possessive. If you ask how 
many George's, which George's, or what kind of George's, you get no answer. 
The other two nouns, glance and heart, do yield an answer. What kind of 
glance? Agonized glance. What kind of heart? Rotten, little, hard heart. So ago- 
nized, rotten, little, and hard are all adjectives. 
p You may notice that a word changes its part of speech depending upon 
how it's used in the sentence. In the last example sentence, glance is a noun 
because glance is clearly a thing. Compare that sentence to this one: 


George and Lulu glarice casually at the giant television screen. 


Here glance is not a thing; it is an action that George and Lulu are performing. 
In this example sentence, glance is a verb. Bottom line: read the sentence, see 
what the word is doing, and then — if you like — give it a name. 


SUNG! A common error changes nouns into adjectives — improperly! The word qual- 
E ity, for example, is a noun meaning worth, condition, or characteristic. Some 
people, especially ad-writers, use quality as an adjective meaning good or 
luxurious. Grammatically, you can't buy a quality television. You can buy a high- 
quality television. 
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Stalking the Common Adverb 


Adjectives aren’t the only descriptive words. Adverbs — words that alter 
the meaning of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb — are another type of 
description. Check these out: 

The boss regreffully said no to Phil’s request for a raise. 

The boss furiously said no to Phil’s request for a raise. 

The boss never said no to Phil’s request for a raise. 
If you’re Phil, you care whether the words regretfully, furiously, or never are 
in the sentence. Regretfully, furiously, and never are all adverbs. Notice how 
adverbs add meaning in these sentences: 

Lola sadly sang George’s latest song. (Perhaps Lola is in a bad mood.) 

Lola sang George’s latest song reluctantly. (Lola doesn’t want to sing.) 

Lola hoarsely sang George’s latest song. (Lola has a cold.) 

Lola sang George’s latest song quickly. (Lola is in a hurry.) 


Lola sang even George’s latest song. (Lola sang everything, and with 
George’s latest, she hit the bottom of the barrel.) 


Pop the question: Finding the adverb 


Adverbs mostly describe verbs, giving more information about an action. 
Nearly all adverbs — enough so that you don’t have to worry about the ones 
that fall through the cracks — answer one of these four questions: 

How? 

1” When? 

1” Where? 

1#” Why? 


How? 
When? 
Where? 

Why? 


Adverb 
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To find the adverb, go to the verb and pop the question. (See Chapter 2 for 
information on finding the verbs.) Look at this sentence: 


Ella secretly swiped Sandy’s slippers yesterday and then happily went 
home. 


You note two verbs: swiped and went. Take each one separately. Swiped how? 
Answer: swiped secretly. Secretly is an adverb. Swiped when? Answer: swiped 
yesterday. Yesterday is an adverb. Swiped where? No answer. Swiped why? 
Knowing Ella, I'd say she stole for the fun of it, but you find no answer in the 
sentence. 


Go on to the second verb in the sentence. Went how? Answer: went happily. 

Happily is an adverb. Went when? Answer: went then. Then is an adverb. Went 
where? Answer: went home. Home is an adverb. Went why? Probably to drink 
champagne out of the slippers, but again, you find no answer in the sentence. 


Here’s another example: 
Eggworthy soon softly snored and delicately slipped away. 


You identify two verbs again: snored and slipped. First one up: snored. Snored 
how? Answer: snored softly. Softly is an adverb. Snored when? Answer: snored 
soon. Soon is an adverb. Snored where? No answer. Snored why? No answer 
again. Now for slipped. Slipped how? Answer: slipped delicately. Delicately is 
an adverb. Slipped where? Answer: slipped away. Away is an adverb. Slipped 
when? No answer. Slipped why? No answer. The adverbs are soon, delicately, 
and away. 


ay? Adverbs can be lots of places in a sentence. If you’re trying to find them, rely 
on the questions how, when, where, and why, not the location. Similarly, a 
word may be an adverb in one sentence and something else in another sen- 
tence. Check out this example: 


Gloria went home in a huff because of that slammed door. 

Home is where the heart is, unless you are in George’s cabin. 

Home plate is the umpire’s favorite spot. 
In the first example, home tells you where Gloria went, so home is an adverb 
in that sentence. In the second example, home is a place, so home is a 


noun in that sentence. In the third example, home is an adjective, telling you 
what kind of plate. 


Final answer: pop the question and see if you reveal an adverb, adjective, or 
another part of speech. 
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Adverbs describing adjectives 
and other adverbs 


Adverbs also describe other descriptions, usually making the description 
more or less intense. (A description describing a description? Give me a 
break! But it’s true.) Here’s an example: 


An extremely unhappy Larry flipped when his trust fund tanked. 


How unhappy? Answer: extremely unhappy. Extremely is an adverb describing 
the adjective unhappy. 


Adjective 
or How? Adverb 
Adverb 


Sometimes the questions you pose to locate adjectives and adverbs are 
answered by more than one word in a sentence. In the previous example sen- 
tence, if you ask, “Seemed when?” the answer is when his trust fund tanked. 
Don’t panic. These longer answers are just different members of the adjective 
and adverb families. For more information, see Chapters 8 and 24. 


Now back to work. Here’s another example: 
When he began to speak, Larry's very talkative pet frog wouldn't stop. 


How talkative? Answer: very talkative. Very is an adverb describing the adjec- 
tive talkative. 


And another: 

Larry's frog croaked quite hoarsely. 
This time an adverb is describing another adverb. Hoarsely is an adverb 
because it explains how the frog croaked. In other words, hoarsely describes 


the verb croaked. How hoarsely? Answer: quite hoarsely. Quite is an adverb 
describing the adverb hoarsely, which in turn describes the verb croaked. 
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Choosing Detween Adjectives 
and Adverbs 


Does it matter whether a word is an adjective or an adverb? Some of the 
time, no. In your crib, you demanded, “I want a bottle NOW, Mama." You 
didn't know you were adding an adverb to your sentence. For that matter, 
you didn't know you were making a sentence! You were just hungry. Now 
that you're past the crib stage, you should know the difference between 
these two parts of speech so you can select the form you need. Here are 
some guidelines: 


^ Many adverbs end in -ly. Strictly is an adverb, and strict is an adjective. 
Nicely is an adverb, and nice is an adjective. Generally is an adverb, and 
general is an adjective. Lovely is a . . . gotcha! You were going to say 
adverb, right? Wrong. Lovely is an adjective. (That's why I started this 
paragraph with many, not all.) 


^ Some adverbs don't end in -ly. Soon, now, home, fast, and many other 
words that don't end in -ly are adverbs, too. 


^ One of the most common adverbs, not, doesn't end in ly. Not is an 
adverb because it reverses the meaning of the verb from positive to 
negative. Loosely speaking, not answers the question how. (How are you 
going to the wedding? Oh, you're not going!) 


ES While I'm speaking of not, I should remind you to avoid double negatives. 
In many languages (Spanish, for example), doubling or tripling the negative 
adjectives and adverbs or throwing in a negative pronoun or two simply 
makes your denial stronger. In Spanish, saying, "I did not kill no victim" is 
okay. In English, however, that sentence is a confession, because if you did not 
kill no victim, you killed at least one victim. (Other types of double negatives 
may trip you up. See Chapter 22 for more information.) 


^ The best way to tell if a word is an adverb is to ask the four adverb 
questions: how, when, where, and why. If the word answers one of 
OU those questions, it's an adverb. 
g 
Identify the adjectives and adverbs in the following sentences. 


A. Thank you for the presents you gave us yesterday. 
B. The lovely presents you gave us smell like old socks. 


C. The presents you kindly gave us are very rotten. 
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Answers: In sentence A, yesterday is an adverb, describing when you gave the 
presents. In sentence B, lovely is an adjective describing the noun presents. 
Old is an adjective describing socks; sentence B has no adverbs. In sentence 
C, the adverb is Rindly and it describes the verb gave. Also in sentence C, the 
adverb very describes the adjective rotten. Rotten is an adjective describing 
presents. 

Try one more. Find the adjectives and adverbs. 


The carefully decorated purse that Bob knitted is already fraying around 
the edges. 


Answers: The adverb carefully describes the adjective decorated. The verb is 
fraying is described by the adverb already. 


Remember: Adjectives describe nouns or pronouns, and adverbs describe 
verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs. 


: 44 D (t, » 
Sorting out "good" and "wel 
If 1 am ever elected president of the universe, one of the first things I’m going 
to do (after I get rid of apostrophes — see Chapter 11) is to drop all irregular 


forms. Until then, you may want to read about good and well. 


Good is an adjective, and well is an adverb, except when you're talking about 
your health: 


I am good. 


Good is an adjective here. The sentence means / have the qualities of goodness 
or am in a good mood. Or, the sentence is a really bad pickup line. 


I am well. 
Well is an adjective here. The sentence means / am not sick. 
I play the piano well. 
This time well is an adverb. It describes how I play. In other words, the 


adverb well describes the verb play. The sentence means that I don't have to 
practice anymore. 
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QUIZ 
S 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. When asked how he was feeling, Larry smiled at his ex-girlfriends and 
replied, “Not well." 


B. When asked how he was feeling, Larry smiled at his ex-girlfriends and 
replied, *Not good." 


Answer: Sentence A is correct because Larry's ex-girlfriends are inquiring 
about his health. 


Try one more. Which sentence is correct? 


A. Eggworthy did not perform good on the crash test. 
B. Eggworthy did not perform well on the crash test. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct because the adverb well describes the verb did 
perform. Did perform how? Answer: did perform well. 


Dealing with “bad” and “badly” 


Bad is a bad word, at least in terms of grammar. Confusing bad and badly is 
one of the most common errors. Check out these examples: 


I felt badly. 
I felt bad. 


Remember the -ly test mentioned earlier in this chapter? If so, you know 
that badly is an adverb, and bad is an adjective. Which one should you use? 
Well, what are you trying to say? In the first sentence, you went to the park 
with your mittens on. The bench had a sign on it: “WET PAINT." The sign 
looked old, so you decided to check. You put your hand on the bench, but 
the mittens were in the way. You felt badly — that is, not very accurately. In 
the second sentence, you sat on the bench, messing up the back of your coat 
with dark green stripes. When you saw the stripes, you felt bad — that is, you 
were sad. In everyday speech, of course, you're not likely to express much 
about feeling badly. Few people walk around testing benches, and even fewer 
talk about their ability to feel something physically. So 99.99 percent of the 
time you feel bad — unless you're in a good mood. 
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QUIZ 
S 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Lola felt bad when she discovered a dent in her motorcycle. 

B. Lola felt badly when she discovered a dent in her motorcycle. 
Answer: Sentence À is correct. Lola loves her Harley, and every scratch and 
dent depresses her. Therefore “bad” is an adjective describing Lola (actually, 


Lola’s state of mind). In sentence B, badly is an adverb, so it would have to 
describe Lola’s ability to feel. That meaning makes no sense. 


Try one more. Which sentence is correct? 


A. Lola did bad in her negotiations with the insurance company. 
B. Lola did badly in her negotiations with the insurance company. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct because the adverb badly describes the verb 
did. Did how? Answer: did badly. (In other words, PayAll, Inc. stiffed Lola.) 


Adjectives and adverbs that look the same 


Odd words here and there (and they are odd) do double duty as both adjec- 
tives and adverbs. They look exactly the same, but they take their identity as 
adjectives or adverbs from the way that they function in the sentence. Take a 
look at these examples: 

Upon seeing the stop sign, Abby stopped short. (adverb) 

Abby did not notice the sign until the last minute because she is too short 

to see over the steering wheel. (adjective) 

Lola’s advice is right: Abby should not drive. (adjective) 

Abby turned right after her last-minute stop. (adverb) 


Abby came to a hard decision when she turned in her license. (adjective) 


Lola tries hard to schedule some time for Abby, now that Abby's carless. 
(adverb) 
p" The English language has too many adjectives and adverbs to list here. If 
you're unsure about a particular word, check the dictionary for the correct 
form. 
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Quiz 
S 
& 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. It was real nice of you to send me that bouquet of poison ivy. 


B. It was really nice of you to send me that bouquet of poison ivy. 


Answer: B. How nice? Really nice. Real is an adjective and really is an adverb. 
Adverbs answer the question how. 


Avoiding Common Mistakes with 
Adjectives and Adverbs 


A few words — even, almost, only, just, nearly and others — often end up in 
the wrong spots. If these words aren’t placed correctly, your sentence may 
say something that you didn’t intend. 
„NERT s > . g Aloe 
È Standardized tests often include sentences misusing these adjectives and 
adverbs. Keep your eyes open and double-check every sentence with even, 
almost, only, just, and nearly. 


Placing “even” 


Even is one of the sneaky modifiers that can land any place in a sentence — 
and change the meaning of what you're saying. Take a look at this example: 


It's two hours before the grand opening of the school show. Lulu and 
George have been rehearsing for weeks. They know all the dances, and 
Lulu has only one faint bruise left from George's tricky elbow maneuver. 
Suddenly, George's evil twin Lester, mad with jealousy, *accidentally" 
places his foot in George's path. George's down! His ankle is sprained! 
What will happen to the show? 


Possibility 1: Lulu shouts, "We can still go on! Even Lester knows the 
dances." 


Possibility 2: Lulu shouts, “We can still go on! Lester even knows the 
dances." 


Possibility 3: Lulu shouts, "We can still go on! Lester knows even the 
dances.” 
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What's going on here? These three statements look almost the same, but they 
aren't. Here's what each one means: 


Possibility 1: Lulu surveys the fifteen boys gathered around George. She 
knows that any one of them could step in at a moment's notice. After 
all, the dances are very easy. Even Lester, the clumsiest boy in the class, 
knows the dances. If even Lester can perform the role, it will be a piece 
of cake for everyone else. 


Possibility 2: Lulu surveys the fifteen boys gathered around George. It 
doesn't look good. Most of them would be willing, but they've been busy 
learning other parts. There's no time to teach them George's role. Then 
she spies Lester. With a gasp, she realizes that Lester has been watching 
George every minute of rehearsal. Although the curtain will go up very 
soon, the show can still be saved. Lester doesn't have to practice; he 
doesn't have to learn something new. Lester even knows the dances. 


Possibility 3: The whole group looks at Lester almost as soon as George 
hits the floor. Yes, Lester knows the words. He's been reciting George's 
lines for weeks now, helping George learn the part. Yes, Lester can sing; 
everyone's heard him. But what about the dances? There's no time to 
teach him. Just then, Lester begins to twirl around the stage. Lulu sighs 
with relief. Lester knows even the dances. The show will go on! 


Got it? Even is a description; even describes the words that follow it. To put it 
another way, even begins a comparison: 


1# Possibility 1: even Lester (as well as everyone else) 
¥ Possibility 2: even knows (doesn't have to learn) 


¥ Possibility 3: even the dances (as well as the songs and words) 


So here's the rule. Put even at the beginning of the comparison implied in the 
sentence. 


Placing "almost" and "nearly" 
Almost and nearly are tricky descriptions. Here's an example: 


Last night Lulu wrote for almost (or nearly) an hour and then went 
rollerblading. 


and 


Last night Lulu almost (or nearly) wrote for an hour and then went 
rollerblading. 
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In the first sentence, Lulu wrote for 55 minutes and then stopped. In the 
second sentence, Lulu intended to write, but every time she sat down at the 
computer, she remembered that she hadn’t watered the plants, called her 
best friend Lola, made a sandwich, and so forth. After an hour of wasted time 
and without one word on the screen, she grabbed her rollerblades and left. 


Almost and nearly begin the comparison. Lulu almost wrote (or nearly wrote), 
but she didn’t. Or Lulu wrote for almost an hour (or nearly an hour), but not 
for a whole hour. In deciding where to put these words, add the missing ideas 
and see whether the position of the word makes sense. (I discuss compari- 
sons further in Chapter 20.) 


Placing “only” and “just” 


If only the word only were simpler to understand! If everyone thought about 
the word just for just a minute. Like the other tricky words in this section, 
only and just change the meaning of the sentence every time their positions 
are altered. Here are examples of only and just in action: 


Only (or just) Lex went to Iceland. (No one else went.) 
Lex only went to Iceland. (He didn’t do anything else.) 


Lex just went to Iceland. (The ink on his passport is still wet. Just may 
mean recently.) 


Lex went only (or jusf) to Iceland. (He skipped Antarctica.) 


E Many people place only in front of a verb and assume that it applies to 
another idea in the sentence. I see t-shirts all the time with slogans like "My 
dad went to NYC and only bought me a lousy t-shirt." The only should be 
in front of a lousy t-shirt because the sentence implies that Dad should have 
bought more — the Empire State Building, perhaps. The original wording 
describes a terrible trip: zoom in from the airport, buy a t-shirt, and zoom 
back home. 
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Chapter 8 


Small Words, Big Trouble: 
Prepositions 


In This Chapter 
Recognizing prepositions and prepositional phrases 


Choosing pronouns for objects of prepositions 


H ow does the proverb go? Little things mean a lot? Whoever said that 
was probably talking about prepositions. Some of the shortest words 
in the language — at least most of them — these little guys pack a punch in 
your sentences. Unfortunately, prepositions attract mistakes as powerfully as 
catnip captures the attention of the meow-set. In this chapter, I explain every- 
thing you always wanted to know about prepositions and show you how to 
avoid the pitfalls associated with them. 


Proposing Kelationships: Prepositions 


Imagine that you encounter two nouns: elephant and book. (A noun is a word 
for a person, place, thing, or idea.) How many ways can you connect the two 
nouns to express different ideas? 

the book about the elephant 

the book by the elephant 

the book behind the elephant 

the book in front ofthe elephant 

the book near the elephant 

the book under the elephant 
The italicized words relate two nouns to each other. These relationship words 


are called prepositions. Prepositions may be defined as any word or group of 
words that relates a noun or a pronoun to another word in the sentence. 
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Sometime during the last millennium when I was in grammar school, I had to 
memorize a list of prepositions. (How quaint, right? We had inkwells, too.) I 
was so terrified of Sister Saint Vincent, my seventh grade teacher, that not 
only did I learn the list, I made it part of my being. In fact, I can still recite 

it. I don’t think memorizing prepositions is worth the time, but a familiarity 
would be nice. In other words, don’t marry the preposition list. Just date it a 
few times. Take a look at Table 8-1 for a list of some common prepositions: 


Table 8-1 Common Prepositions 

about above according to across 
after against along amid 
among around at before 
behind below beside besides 
between beyond by concerning 
down during except for 
from in into like 

of off on over 
past since through toward 
underneath until up upon 
with within without 


The Objects of My Affection: 
Prepositional Phrases and Their Objects 


Prepositions never travel alone; they’re always with an object. In the exam- 
ples in the previous section, the object of each preposition is elephant. Just 
to get all the annoying terminology over with at once, a prepositional phrase 
consists of a preposition and an object. The object of a preposition is always 
a noun or a pronoun, or perhaps one or two of each. (A pronoun is a word 
that takes the place of a noun, such as him for Eggworthy, it for omelet, and so 
forth.) 


Here's an example: 
In the afternoon the snow pelted Eggworthy on his little bald head. 


This sentence has two prepositions: in and on. Afternoon is the object of the 
preposition in, and head is the object of the preposition on. 
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Different Than? From? a Preposition 


How many times have you heard this sentence? 


Prepositions are different than other parts 
of speech. 


Okay, never. But | bet you've heard (and maybe 
used) the expression different than lots of 
times. | hate to break the bad news, but | must. 
Different than is never correct. What you want 
is different from. 


You can stop reading right here because now 
you have all the information you need. If you 
absolutely have to know why different than 
is a no-no, continue on. Just be aware that 
the explanation relies on some technical and 
therefore annoying grammar points. Here 
goes: than is not a preposition. It's a conjunc- 
tion — the part of speech that links two ideas. 
The catch is that than joins two ideas contain- 
ing subject-verb combos. (One more grammar 
term: anything with a subject-verb pair is called 
a clause.) Here's a sentence in which than is 
used correctly: 


Tracy knows more prepositions than | do. 


Did you notice the subject-verb pairs? Tracy 
knows and / do, one on each side of than, make 
this sentence correct. Now take a look at the 
same sentence, which is also correct: 


Tracy knows more prepositions than l. 


| imagine you're yelling at me right now. | don't 
blame you. The portion of the sentence follow- 
ing than appears to lack a subject-verb pair. But 
appearances, as we all know, may be deceiv- 
ing. In the preceding example sentence, do is 
understood. Grammatically, both example sen- 
tences are exactly the same. 


From, on the other hand, is a preposition. It has 
an object, a noun, or a pronoun. (In rare cases, 
a clause may be an object of a preposition, but 
that sort of sentence isn't relevant when you're 
creating a different from sentence.) Here are a 
few correct different from sentences, with the 
object of the preposition italicized: 


A preposition is different from other parts of 
speech. 


Lola's new tattoo will be different from her 
previous fifteen tattoos. 


In a break with tradition, Levon's flight path 
yesterday differed from his usual pattern. 


As I'm sure you detected, the last sentence 
turned differentinto differed. | threw in that one 
on purpose to show you that fromis appropriate 
whether you're different or differing — that is, 
whether you're using an adjective (different) or 
a verb (any form of to differ). 


Why, you may ask, is the object head and not little or bald? Sigh. I was hoping 
you wouldn't notice. Okay, here's the explanation. You can throw a few other 
things inside a prepositional phrase — mainly descriptive words. Check out 
these variations on the plain phrase of the elephant: 

of the apologetic elephant 

of the always apoplectic elephant 


of the antagonizingly argumentative elephant 
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Despite the different descriptions, each phrase is still basically talking about 
an elephant. Also, elephant is a noun, and only nouns and pronouns are 
allowed to be objects of the preposition. So in the Eggworthy sentence, you 
need to choose the most important word as the object of the preposition. 
Also, you need to choose a noun, not an adjective. Examine his little bald 
head (the words, not Eggworthy's actual head, which is better seen from a 
distance). Head is clearly the important concept, and head is a noun. Thus 
head is the object of the preposition. 


Pop the question: Questions that identify 
the objects of the prepositions 


All objects — of a verb or of a preposition — answer the questions whom? 
or what? To find the object of a preposition, ask whom? or what? after the 
preposition. 


Preposition 


Preposition 


In this sentence you see two prepositional phrases: 


Marilyn thought that the selection of the elephant for the show was quite 
unfair. 


The first preposition is of Of what? Of the elephant. Elephant is the object 
of the preposition of The second preposition is for. For what? For the show. 
og OU Show is the object of the preposition fo. 


What is the object of the preposition in this sentence? 


The heroic teacher pounded the grammar rules into her students’ tired 
brains. 


Answer: Brains is the object of the preposition into. When you pop the 


question — into whom? or into what? — the answer is her students’ tired 
brains. The most important word is brains, which is a noun. 
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In the group: Between/Among 
Between and among are two tricky preposi- Lola strolled among the parked motorcy- 
tions that are often used incorrectly. To choose cles, reading poetry aloud. (more than two 
the appropriate preposition, decide how many motorcycles) 


people or things you're talking about. If the 
answer is two, you want between, as in this 
sentence: 


One exception: Treaties are made between 
nations, even if more than two countries sign: 


The treaty to outlaw bubble gum was nego- 
tiated between Libya, the United States, 
Russia, and Ecuador. 


Lola was completely unable to choose 
between the biker magazine and Poetry for 
Weightlifters. (two magazines only) 


If you're talking about more than two, among is 
the appropriate word: 


Why pay attention to prepositions? 


When you're checking subject-verb pairs, you need to identify and then 
ignore the prepositional phrases. The prepositional phrases are distractions. 
If you don't ignore them, you may end up matching the verb to the wrong 
word. (See Chapter 10 for more information on subject-verb agreement.) 
You may also find it helpful to recognize prepositional phrases because 
sometimes, when you “pop the question" to find an adjective or an adverb, 
the answer is a prepositional phrase. Don't panic. You haven't done anything 
wrong. Simply know that a prepositional phrase may do the same job as a 
single-word adjective or adverb. (See Chapter 7 for more on adjectives and 
adverbs.) 


ar 


You should also pay attention to prepositions because choosing the wrong 
one may be embarrassing: 
Person 1: May I sit next to you? 


Person 2: (smiling) Certainly. 


Person 1: May I sit under you? 


Person 2: (sound of slap) Help! Police! 


A few questions in the SAT Writing and the ACT English tortures — sorry, 
I mean tests — revolve around prepositions. You may encounter a misused 
preposition (fo instead of with, for example) or a situation in which another 
part of speech grabs a preposition's rightful spot (different than instead of 
different from, perhaps). The best preparation for preposition questions is 
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(a) a careful reading of this chapter and (b) general reading of good-quality 
writing. Why do I recommend quality writing? Language seeps into your brain 
when you read, and some of it stays there. If you're spending time with proper 
English, the correct use of prepositions simply sounds right. The reverse is 
also true. To heavy readers, preposition errors stand out like ukuleles in an 
opera. 


Are Vou Talking to 1? Prepositions 
and Pronouns 


A big preposition pitfall is pronouns. (Can you say that three times fast — 

without spitting?) A pronoun is a word that substitutes for a noun. The prob- 

lem with pronouns is that only some pronouns are allowed to act as objects 

of prepositions; they’re called object pronouns. (See Chapter 17 for details on 

pronoun-preposition rules.) Use the wrong pronoun as the object of a prepo- 

" sition — a non-object pronoun — and the grammar cops will be after you. 
The object pronouns, cleared to act as objects of the preposition, are me, you, 
him, her, it, us, them, whom, and whomever. 


Take a look at some sentences with pronouns as objects of the prepositions: 


Among Bill, Harry, and me there is no contest. (Me is one of the objects of 
the preposition among.) 


Without them, the bridge will fall out of Cedric's mouth. (Them is the 
object of the preposition without — also, in case you're wondering, it's a 
dental bridge, not the Golden Gate.) 


Lester added an amendment to the bill concerning us, but the bill did not 
pass. (Us is the object of the preposition concerning.) 


What is one of the most common errors in the use of object pronouns? Is 

the correct prepositional phrase between you and I or between you and me? 

Answer: The correct expression is between you and me. Between - the prepo- 

sition. You and me - the objects of the preposition. Me is an object pronoun. 

(is a subject pronoun.) The next time you hear someone say between you 
ule and I, | expect you to recite the rule. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. According to Elton and she, the elephant’s nose is simply too long. 


B. According to Elton and her, the elephant’s nose is simply too long. 
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Answer: Sentence B is correct. According to is the preposition. The object of 
the preposition is Elton and her. Her is an object pronoun. (She is a subject 
pronoun.) 


ay? Most of the tough pronoun choices come when the sentence has more than 
one object of the preposition (Elton and her, for example, in the pop quiz). 
Your “ear” for grammar will probably tell you the correct pronoun when the 
sentence has a single pronoun object. You probably wouldn’t say according to 
she because it sounds funny (to use a technical term). 
If the sentence has more than one object of the preposition, try this rule of 
thumb — and I really mean thumb, at least when you're writing or looking 
for errors in someone else’s writing. Take your thumb and cover one of the 
objects. Say the sentence. Does it sound right? 

According to Elton 


Okay so far. Now take your thumb and cover the other object. Say the sen- 
tence. Does it sound right? 


According to she 

Now do you hear the problem? Make the change: 
According to her 

Now put the two back together: 
According to Elton and her 


This method is not foolproof, but chances are good that you'll get a clue to 
the correct pronoun choices if you check the objects one by one. 


A Good Part of Speech to End 
a Sentence With? 


As I write this paragraph, global warming is increasing, the stock market is 
tanking, and the Yankees' pitching staff is in deep trouble. In the midst of all 
these earth-shattering events, some people still walk around worrying about 
where to put a preposition. Specifically, they (okay, I must admit that some- 
times I, too) worry about whether or not ending a sentence with a preposi- 
tion is acceptable. Let me illustrate the problem: 


Tell me whom he spoke about. 


Tell me about whom he spoke. 
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Interjections Are Easy! 


If you've been reading English Grammar For 
Dummies in order and have gotten through 
this chapter, you've earned my undying devo- 
tion. You've also read something about every 
part of speech except one: interjections. | 
can't leave out one part of speech without 
giving up my membership in the Grammarians 
Club. Interjections are exclamations that often 
express intense emotion. These words or 
phrases aren't connected grammatically to the 
rest of the sentence. Check out these examples, 
in which the interjections are italicized: 


Ouch. | caught my finger in the hatch of that 
submersible oceanographic vessel. 


Curses, foiled again. 


Yes! We've finally gotten to a topic that is 
foolproof. 


Interjections may be followed by commas, but 
sometimes they're followed by exclamation 
points or periods. The separation by punctua- 
tion shows the reader that the interjection is a 
comment on the sentence, not a part of it. (Of 
course, in the case of the exclamation point 
or period, the punctuation mark also indicates 
thatthe interjection is not a part of the sentence 
at all.) 


You can't do anything wrong with interjections, 
except perhaps overuse them. Interjections are 
like salt. A little salt sprinkled on dinner perks 
up the taste buds; too much sends you to the 
telephone to order take-out. 


Here’s the verdict: Both sentences are correct, at least for most people and 
even for most grammarians. But not, I must warn you, for all. If you’re writing 
for someone who loves to tsk-tsk about the decline and fall of proper English, 
avoid placing a preposition at the end of a sentence. Otherwise, put the prep- 
osition wherever you like, including at the end of a sentence. 
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Everyone Brought Their 
Homework: Pronoun Errors 


In This Chapter 
Pairing pronouns with nouns 
Distinguishing between singular and plural pronouns 
Understanding possessive pronouns 


Selecting non-sexist pronouns 


P» are words that substitute for nouns. Even though they're 
useful, pronouns can also be pesky because English has many different 
types of pronouns, each governed by its own set of rules. (See Chapters 4 
and 6 for information on subject and object pronouns.) In this chapter, I con- 
centrate on how to avoid the most common errors associated with this part 
of speech. 


Pairing Pronouns with Nouns 


To get started on everything you need to know about pronouns, take a close 
look at how pronouns are paired with nouns. A pronoun’s meaning can vary 
from sentence to sentence. Think of pronouns as the ultimate substitute 
teachers. One day they’re solving quadratic equations, and the next they’re 
doing push-ups in the gym. Such versatility comes from the fact that pro- 
nouns don’t have identities of their own; instead, they stand in for nouns. Ina 
few situations, pronouns stand in for other pronouns. I discuss pronoun-pro- 
noun pairs later in this chapter. 


To choose the appropriate pronoun, you must consider the word that the 


pronoun is replacing. The word that the pronoun replaces is called the pro- 
noun’s antecedent. 
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Identifying the pronoun-antecedent pair is really a matter of reading compre- 
hension. If the sentence (or in some cases, the paragraph) doesn't make the 
pronoun-antecedent connection clear, the writing is faulty. Time to edit! But 
in most cases the meaning of the pronoun leaps off the page. Take a look at 
some examples: 


Hal stated his goals clearly: He wanted to take over the world. (The pro- 
nouns his and he refer to the noun Hal.) 


The lion with a thorn in Aer paw decided to wear sneakers the next time 
she went for a walk in the jungle. (The pronouns Aer and she in this sen- 
tence refer to the noun lion.) 


Our cause is just! Down with sugarless gum! We demand that all bubble 
gum be loaded with sugar! (The pronouns our and we refer to the speak- 
ers, who aren't named.) 


Tattered books will not be accepted because they are impossible to 
resell. (The pronoun they refers to the noun books.) 


Larry, who types five or six words a minute, is writing a new encyclope- 
dia. (The pronoun who refers to Larry.) 


Ameba and / demand that the microscope be cleaned before we begin 
the exam. (The pronoun / refers to the speaker. The pronoun we refers to 
Ameba and I.) 


When analyzing a sentence, you seldom find a noun that’s been replaced by 
the pronouns / and we. The pronoun / always refers to the speaker and we 
refers to the speaker and someone else. 


Similarly, the pronoun it sometimes has no antecedent: 


It is raining. 

It is obvious that Sylvia has not won the card-flipping contest. 
In these sentences, it is just a place-filler, setting up the sentence for the true 
expression of meaning (First sample sentence: Take your umbrella and cancel 
the picnic. Second sample sentence: Sylvia’s card-flipping hand is broken, 
and she has lost all her baseball cards.) 


Sometimes the meaning of the pronoun is explained in a previous sentence: 


Ted’s ice cream cone is cracked. I don’t want it. (The pronoun it refers to 
the noun cone.) 


Identify the pronouns and their antecedents in this paragraph: 
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Cedric arrived at his mother’s charity ball, although it was snowing 
and no taxis had stopped to pick him up. When inside the ballroom, he 
glimpsed Lulu and her boyfriend dancing the tango. Their steps were 
strange indeed, for the orchestra was actually playing a waltz. As she 
sailed across the floor — her boyfriend had lost his grip — Lulu cried, 
“Help me!” 


Answer: Cedric arrived at his (Cedric’s) mother’s charity ball, although it 
(no antecedent) was snowing and no taxis had stopped to pick him (Cedric) 
up. Once inside the ballroom, he (Cedric) glimpsed Lulu and her (Lulu's) 
boyfriend dancing the tango. Their (Lulu and boyfriend’s) steps were strange 
indeed, for the orchestra was actually playing a waltz. As she (Lulu) sailed 
across the floor — her (Lulu’s) boyfriend had lost his (boyfriend’s) grip — 
Lulu cried, “Help me” (Lulu). 


Choosing between Singular 
and Plural Pronouns 


All pronouns are either singular or plural. Singular pronouns replace singular 
nouns, which are those that name one person, place, thing, or idea. Plural 
pronouns replace plural nouns — those that name more than one person, 
place, thing, or idea. (Grammar terminology has flair, doesn't it?) A few pro- 
nouns replace other pronouns; in those situations, singular pronouns replace 
other singular pronouns, and plurals replace plurals. You need to understand 
pronoun number — singulars and plurals — before you place them in sen- 
tences. Take a look at Table 9-1 for a list of some common singular and plural 


pronouns. 
Table 9-1 Common Singular and Plural Pronouns 
Singular Plural 
| We 
Me Us 
Myself Ourselves 
You You 
Yourself Yourselves 
He/She/It They/Them 
Himself/Herself/Itself Themselves 
Who Who 
Which Which 
That That 
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Goldilocks and the three there's 


They're putting all their bets on the horse over "Why don't you take some longer strips 
there. In other words, there is a place. Their from their plates," suggested Lola. (The 
shows ownership. They're is short for they are. plates belong to them — expressed by the 
Some examples: possessive pronoun their.) 


"They'retoo short," muttered Eggworthy as "My arm is not long enough to reach over 
he eyed the strips of bacon. (They're means there," sighed Eggworthy. (There is a 
they are.) place.) 


A Notice that some of the pronouns in Table 9-1 do double duty; they take the 
place of both singular and plural nouns or pronouns. (You think this double 
duty is a good idea? Hah! Wait until you get to Chapter 10, when you have to 
match singular and plural subjects with their verbs.) 


Most of the time choosing between singular and plural pronouns is easy. 
You're not likely to say 


Gordon tried to pick up the ski poles, but it was too heavy. 
because ski poles (plural) and it (singular) don't match. Automatically you say 
Gordon tried to pick up the ski poles, but they were too heavy. 
Matching ski poles with they should please your ear. 


A If you're learning English as a second language, your ear for the language is 
still in training. Put it on an exercise regimen of at least an hour a day of care- 
ful listening. A radio station or a television show in which reasonably edu- 
cated people are speaking will help you to train your ear. You'll soon become 
comfortable hearing and choosing the proper pronouns. 


NING, Company and business names sometimes sound plural (Saks, Lord and 
RY Taylor, AT&T, and so forth). However, a company is just one company and is, 
therefore, a singular noun. When you refer to the company, use the singular 
pronoun it or its, not the plural pronouns they or their. Take a look at these 
sentences, in which the singular pronouns are italicized: 
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Dombey and Sons often sends its employees on business trips. 
It is offering a free vacation in the Caribbean to all its clerks. 


If a singular pronoun sounds strange, you may adjust the sentence to refer to 
the employees. Sometimes you cut the pronoun entirely. Here's an example: 


STRANGE: I returned the sweater to Sheldon & Daughters Department 
Store, and it offered me a refund. 


BETTER-SOUNDING BUT WRONG: I returned the sweater to Sheldon & 
Daughters Department Store, and they offered me a refund. 


BETTER-SOUNDING AND RIGHT: I returned the sweater, and the sales 
representative offered me a refund. 


Remember: pair singular pronouns with company names. 


ay? Two nouns — people and person — often confuse writers. People is plural and 
pairs with plural pronouns: 


The people who scratched their names on the screen will be penalized. 
Person is singular, as is any pronoun referring to person: 


The person who left his or her chewing gum on the computer screen is in 
big trouble. 


If you’re writing a sentence similar to the preceding example, you may be 
tempted to match their with person. Resist the temptation. In Grammar World, 


singular and plural don’t mingle, at least not legally. (Why his or her? Check 
out “Steering Clear of Sexist Pronouns” in this chapter for an explanation.) 


Using Singular and Plural 
Possessive Pronouns 


Possessive pronouns — those all-important words that indicate who owns 
what — also have singular and plural forms. You need to keep them straight. 
Table 9-2 helps you identify each type. 
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Do You Have an 


I'm not talking about a poison-ivy rash that you 
need to scratch all the time. l'm talking about a 
possessive pronoun (its) and a contraction (it’s). 
People who suffer from an its problem con- 
fuse the two words. Take heart: the remedy is 
simple. Just remember what each word means. 


Its shows possession: 


The computer has exploded, and its screen 
is now decorating the ceiling. 


“Its” Problem? 


It's means it is: 


It's raining cats and dogs, but | don't see 
any alligators. 


So it's nice to know that grammar has its own 
rules. By the way, one of those rules is that no 
possessive pronoun ever has an apostrophe. 
Ever. Never. Never ever. Remember: If it owns 
something, dump the apostrophe. 


Table 9-2 Singular and Plural Possessive Pronouns 
Singular Plural 

my our 

mine ours 

your your 

yours yours 

his their/theirs 
her their 

hers theirs 

its their 
whose whose 


Positioning Pronoun—Antecedent Pairs 


One way to lose a reader is to let your pronouns wander far from the words 
they refer to — their antecedents. To avoid confusion, keep a pronoun and 
its antecedent near each other. Often, but not always, they appear in the 


same sentence. Sometimes they’re in different sentences. Either way, the idea 


is the same: If the antecedent of the pronoun is too far away, the reader or 
listener may become confused. Check out this example: 
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Bernie picked up the discarded paper. Enemy ships were all around, 

and the periscope’s lenses were blurry. The sonar pings sounded like 

a Mozart sonata, and the captain’s hangnails were acting up again. Yet 
even in the midst of such troubles, Bernie was neat. /t made the deck look 
messy. 


It? What’s the meaning of it? You almost have to be an FBI decoder to find the 
partner of it (paper). Try the paragraph again. 


Enemy ships were all around, and the periscope’s lenses were blurry. The 
sonar pings sounded like a Mozart sonata, and the captain’s hangnails 
were acting up again. Yet even in the midst of such troubles, Bernie was 
neat. He picked up the discarded paper. It made the deck look messy. 


S oue Now the antecedent and pronoun are next to each other. Much better! 
Rewrite these sentences, moving the pronoun and antecedent closer together. 


Bernie pulled out his handkerchief, given to him by Luella, the love of his 
life. He sniffed. His sinuses were acting up again. The air in the submarine 
was stale. He blew his nose. She was a treasure. 


Answer: Several possibilities exist. The most important correction involves 
Luella and she, now too far apart. Here is one answer: 


Bernie pulled out his handkerchief, given to him by Luella, the love of his 
life. She was a treasure. He sniffed. His sinuses were acting up again. The 
air in the submarine was stale. He blew his nose. 


Some believe that position alone is enough to explain a pronoun-antecedent 
pairing. It’s true that a pronoun is more likely to be understood if it’s placed 
near the word it represents. In fact, you should form your sentences so that 
the pairs are neighbors. However, position isn’t always enough to clarify the 
meaning of a pronoun. Standardized test writers want to know whether you 
can write clearly and express exact meaning, so they hit you with quite a few 
pronoun-antecedent problems. 


The best way to clarify the meaning of a pronoun is to make sure that only 
one easily identifiable antecedent may be represented by each pronoun. If 
your sentence is about two females, don’t use she. Provide an extra noun to 
clarify your meaning. 

Look at this sentence: 


Helena told her mother that she was out of cash. 
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Who is out of cash? The sentence has one pronoun — s/ie — and two females 
(Helena, Helena's mother). She could refer to either of the two nouns. 


The rule here is simple: Be sure that your sentence has a clear, understand- 
able pronoun-antecedent pair. If you can interpret the sentence in more than 
one way, rewrite it, using one or more sentences until your meaning is clear: 


Helena said, “Mom, can I have your ATM card? I looked in the cookie jar 
and youre out of cash.” 


or 


Į guiz Helena saw that her mother was out of cash and told her so. 


What does this sentence mean? 


Alexander and his brother went to Arthur’s birthday party, but he didn’t 
have a good time. 
A. Alexander didn’t have a good time. 
B. Alexander’s brother didn’t have a good time. 
C. Arthur didn’t have a good time. 
Answer: Who knows? Rewrite the sentence, unless you're talking to someone 
who was actually at the party and knows that Arthur got dumped by his girl- 
friend just before his chickenpox rash erupted and the cops arrived. If your 


listener knows all that, the sentence is fine. If not, here are a few possible 
rewrites: 


Alexander and his brother went to Arthur’s party. Arthur didn't have a 
good time. 


or 


Arthur didn't have a good time at his own birthday party, even though 
Alexander and his brother attended. 


or 


Alexander and his brother went to Arthur’s party, but Arthur didn't have 
a good time. 
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Matching Pronouns to Pronoun 
Antecedents 


Most of the time, determining whether a pronoun should be singular or plural 
is easy. Just check the noun that acts as the antecedent, and bingo, you’re 
done. But sometimes a pronoun takes the place of another pronoun. The 
pronouns being replaced are particularly confusing because they’re singular, 
even though they look plural. In this section, I tackle the hard cases, showing 
you how to handle these tricky pronouns when they’re antecedents. (The 
same pronouns sometimes cause problems with subject-verb agreement. 
Turn to Chapter 10 for the lowdown on this topic.) 


Everyone, somebody, nothing, 
and similar pronouns 


Everybody, somebody, and no one (not to mention nothing and everyone): 
These words should be barred from the English language. Why? Because 
matching these pronouns to other pronouns is a problem. If you match cor- 
rectly, your choices sound wrong. But if you match incorrectly, you sound 
right. Sigh. Here’s the deal. All of these pronouns are singular: 


^ The “ones”: one, everyone, someone, anyone, no one. 

The “things”: everything, something, anything, nothing. 

^ The “bodies”: everybody, somebody, anybody, nobody. 
These pronouns don’t sound singular. Everybody and everyone appear to 
represent a crowd. Nevertheless, you’re in singular territory with these 
pronouns. The logic (yes, logic applies, even though English grammar rules 
don't always bother with logic) is that everyone talks about the members of 
a group one by one. You follow this logic, probably unconsciously, when you 
choose a verb. You don’t say, 

Everyone are here. Let the party begin! 

You do say, 


Everyone is here. Let the party begin! 
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Quiz 
Į 
P 


ar 


Picking the correct verb comes naturally, but picking the correct pronoun 
doesn’t. Check out this pair: 


Everyone was asked to bring their bubble gum to the bubble-popping 
contest. 


Everyone was asked to bring his or her bubble gum to the bubble-pop- 
ping contest. 


Which one sounds right? The first one, I bet. Unfortunately, the second one 
is correct, formal English. The bottom line: When you need to refer to “ones,” 
"things," “bodies” in formal English, choose singular pronouns to match (he/ 
she, his/her) and avoid using their. 


J 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Matilda the lifeguard says that nobody should wear their earplugs in the 
pool in case shark warnings are broadcast. 


B. Matilda the lifeguard says that nobody should wear his or her earplugs 
in the pool in case shark warnings are broadcast. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. Nobody is singular. His or her is singular. Their 
is plural. I know, I know, the sentence sounds horrible. 


Once upon a time, sentence À would've been accepted, even by authors that 
English teachers love, such as Shakespeare and Jane Austen. A little more 
than 100 years ago, however, sentence À was arrested by the grammar police. 
Now B is correct and A is not. (In conversational English, sentence A abounds. 
Actually, it abounds in formal English also; it's wrong in both.) 


Each and every 


Each and every time I explain this rule, someone objects. As with everybody, 
which I explain in the preceding section, the proper use of each and every 
sounds wrong. These two pronouns are singular, and any pronouns that refer 
to each and every must be singular also. Check out these examples, in which 
I’ve italicized the pronouns referring to each and every: 


Each of the motorcycles should have its tires checked. 


Every motorcycle with leaky tires will have its inspection sticker 
removed. 


Every car, truck, and motorcycle on the road must display its inspection 
sticker on the windshield. 


Each of the owners must repair Ais or her motorcycle immediately. 
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Did you groan? Are you arguing with me? I understand. But I can't change the 
rule, which is based on the idea that each and every separate the members of 
the group into components. Any pronoun referring to each and every is actu- 
ally referring to a member of the group, not to the group as a whole. Hence, 
you're in singular territory. 


Which sentence is correct? 
A. Each of the computers popped its flash drive when the doughnut cream 
dripped in. 
B. Each of the computers popped their flash drives when the doughnut 


cream dripped in. 


Answer: Sentence À is correct. The pronoun its refers to each of the comput- 
ers. Think of each as converting a group of computers into one computer, 
followed by another, then another, and so on. Thus its — the singular 
pronoun — is correct. 


Either and neither 


These two pronouns sometimes share a park bench (sorry, I mean a sen- 
tence) with or and nor. In this section I don't deal with either-or and neither- 
nor combos. For that sort of sentence, turn to Chapter 10. Here I talk about 
either and neither alone, when these pronouns — and any pronouns referring 
to them — are always singular. In these sentences, the pronouns that refer to 
either and neither are italicized: 


Either of my daughters is willing to shave her head. 
Neither of the drill sergeants wants to deal with his fear of bald women. 
Either of the commanders must issue his or her order regulating hair 


length. 


By the way, the last sentence assumes that you have a male and a female 
commander, or that you don't know whether the commanders are male, 
female, or a mixed pair. For more information on avoiding sexist pronouns, 
check out the next section. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Neither of the shavers has had its battery changed. 
B. Neither of the shavers has had their battery changed. 


Answer: Sentence À is correct. The pronoun its refers to neither, which is a 
singular pronoun. 
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Steering Clear of Sexist Pronouns 


In preparing to write this section, I typed “pronoun + gender” into a Web 
search engine and then clicked “search.” I wanted a tidbit or two from the 
Internet about the use of nonsexist language. I got more than a tidbit. In fact, 
I got over 700,000 hits. I can’t believe that so many people are talking about 
pronouns! Actually, talking is not the appropriate word. Arguing, warring, 
facing off, cursing, and a few other less polite terms come to mind. Here’s the 
problem. For many years, the official rule was that masculine terms (those 
that refer to men) could refer to men only or could be universal, referring 

to both men and women. This rule is referred to as the masculine universal. 
Here’s an example. In an all-female gym class the teacher would say, 


Everyone must bring her gym shorts tomorrow. 
and in an all-male gym class the teacher would say, 
Everyone must bring his gym shorts tomorrow. 


Employing the masculine universal, in a mixed male and female gym class, 
the teacher would say, 


Everyone must bring Ais gym shorts tomorrow. 

ES Judging by the Internet, the battles over this pronoun issue aren't likely to be 
over in the near future. My advice? I think you should say he or she and his 
or her when grammar requires such terms. The masculine universal excludes 
females and may offend your audience. 


To sum up: you may say, 


Everyone must bring Ais or her gym shorts. 


or 
Everyone must bring his gym shorts. 
or 
All the students must bring their gym shorts. 
or 


Bring your gym shorts, you little creeps! 


All these example sentences are grammatically correct. 
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Chapter 10 


Just Nod Your Head: 
About Agreement 


In This Chapter 
Distinguishing singular verb forms from plural verb forms 
Matching the subject to the verb 
Choosing the correct verb forms for questions and negative statements 
Knowing when to pay attention to prepositional phrases 
Matching verbs to difficult subjects 


H ollywood filmmakers and about a million songwriters have tried to 
convince the public that opposites attract. Grammarians have clearly 
not gotten that message! Instead of opposites, the English language prefers 
matching pairs — singular with singular and plural with plural. Matching, in 
grammar terminology, is called agreement. In this chapter, I show you how to 
make subjects and verbs agree. I tackle this issue in a couple of tenses and in 
questions, and then I show you some special cases — treacherous nouns and 
pronouns that are often mismatched. By the way, this topic travels so often 
to the SAT Writing and ACT English tests that it should earn frequent flyer 
miles. Test-takers, take note! 


Writing Singular and Plural Verbs 


If you’re a native speaker of English, your “ear” helps you correctly match 
singular and plural subjects to their verbs most of the time. But even if 
English isn’t you’re first language, you probably pair up lots of subjects and 
verbs correctly because most tenses use the same form for both singular and 
plural verbs. In this section, I show you the forms that don’t change and the 
ones that do. (For more information on verb tenses, see Chapter 3.) 
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The unchangeables 


When you're writing or speaking regular verbs in simple past, simple future, 
past perfect, and future perfect tense, this topic is almost a free pass. (Some 
of the progressive forms change; see the next section for more detail.) The 
non-progressive forms of these verbs don't change. Here are some examples, 
all with the regular verb fo snore, of tenses that use the same form for both 
singular and plural subjects. 


Larry snored constantly, but his cousins snored only occasionally. (The 
simple past tense verb snored matches both the singular subject Larry 
and the plural subject cousins.) 


Ella will snore if she eats cheese before bedtime, but her bridesmaids will 
snore only after a meal containing sardines. (The simple future tense verb 
will snore matches both the singular subject Ella and the plural subject 
bridesmaids.) 


Cedric had snored long before his tonsils were removed. His pet tigers 
had snored nightly before Cedric upgraded their diet. (The past perfect 
verb had snored matches both the singular subject Cedric and the plural 
subject tigers.) 


By the time this chapter is over, Lola will have snored for at least an hour, 
and her friends will have snored for an even longer period. (The future 
perfect verb will have snored matches both the singular subject Lola and 
the plural subject friends.) 


The changeables 


Have you resolved to speak only in those unchanging tenses? Sorry! The 
other tenses are crucial to your communication skills. Fortunately, you need 
to know only a few principles to identify singular and plural verbs. 


Simple present tenses 


In simple present tense, nearly all the regular verb forms are the same for 
both singular and plural. If the subject of the sentence is J, we, or you, don't 
worry. They all use the same verb (/ snore, we snore, you snore). 


In choosing simple present tense verbs, you do have to be careful when the 
subject is a singular noun (Lola, tribe, motorcycle, or loyalty, for example) or 
a plural noun (such as planes, trains, and automobiles). You also have to be 
on your toes when the subject is a pronoun that replaces a singular noun (he, 
she, it, another, someone, and so forth). Finally, you have to take care when 
the subject is a pronoun that replaces a plural noun (perhaps they, both, or 
several). To boil all this down to a simpler rule: Be careful when your sen- 
tence is talking about someone or something. 
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When in Rome and Greece: Classical plurals 


Granted, the Coliseum is a magnificent sight, 
and the Greek myths are pretty cool. But those 
languages! Thanks to the ancient Romans and 
Greeks, a number of English words form their 
plurals in an irregular way. Here are some sin- 
gular/plural pairs: 


4# Parenthesis/parentheses: (This sentence is 
in parentheses, but | try notto write with too 
many parentheses because readers find 
more than three parentheses confusing.) 


 Datum/data: Technically, data is the plural 
of datum and takes a plural verb (the data 


»* Alumnus/alumni: The singular, alumnus, is are clear) However, more and more people 


a masculine term. The plural, alumni, may 
refer to groups of males, or, if you accept 
the masculine term as universal, alumni 
may refer to both males and females. (See 
Chapter 9.) 


Alumna/alumnae: The singular, alumna, is a 
feminine term. The plural refers to groups of 
females. 


Analysis/analyses: Analysis is the singular, 
meaning "a course of psychological ther- 


are matching data with a singular verb (the 
data is clear). To impress all your grammar- 
ian friends, pair data with a plural verb. 


Phenomenon/phenomena: The singular 
term is phenomenon, a noun meaning "a 
marvel, a special occurrence or event." 
The plural term is phenomena, correct but 
so obscure nowadays that my computer 
thesaurus keeps trying to change it to 
phenomenon. 


apy" or, more generally, "a serious investi- 
gation or examination." The plural changes 
the ito e. 


In sentences that talk about someone or something, the difference between 
the singular and plural forms of a regular verb is just one letter. The singular 
verb ends in s and the plural form doesn't. Here are some examples of simple 
present tense regular verbs: 


Plural 
the tigers bite 


Singular 
the tiger bites 


Lulu rides they ride 


she screams the boys scream 


Lochness burps both burp 


Progressive tenses 


Progressive tenses — those that contain an -ing verb form — may also cause 
singular/plural problems. These tenses rely on the verb fo be, a grammatical 
weirdo that changes drastically depending on its subject. Just be sure to match 
the subject to the correct form of the verb to be. (See Chapter 3 for all the 
forms of to be.) Check out these examples — enough to satisfy a vampire — of 
progressive forms of the verb fo bite: 
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^ Singular present progressive: I am biting, you are biting, Dracula is 
biting, no one is biting 


^ Plural present progressive: We are biting, you are biting, the tigers are 
biting, they are biting. 


^ Singular past progressive: I was biting, you were biting, Dracula was 
biting, no one was biting. 


Plural past progressive: We were biting, you were biting, the tigers were 
biting, both were biting. 


In case you're wondering about the future progressive, l'll mention the good 
news: This one never changes! Singular and plural forms are the same (I will 
be biting, we will be biting, and so on). No problems here. 


Present perfect and future perfect tenses 


The present perfect and future perfect tenses (both progressive and non- 
progressive) contain forms of the verb to have. Use have when the subject is 
I, you, or a plural noun or pronoun. Use has when you're talking about a sin- 
gular noun or pronoun that may replace the singular noun. Some examples: 


^ Singular present perfect: | have bitten, I have been biting, you have 
bitten, you have been biting, Dracula has bitten, Lola has been biting, she 
has bitten, everyone has been biting. 


^ Plural present perfect: We have bitten, we have been biting, you have 
bitten, you have been biting, the tigers have bitten, the tigers have been 
biting, several have bitten, they have been biting. 


You guys understand, don't you? 


You may have noticed that the word you is both 
singular and plural. | can say, "You are crazy" 
to Eggworthy when he claims that bacon is low 
infat. | can also say, "You are crazy" to all those 
people who think Martians constructed the pyr- 
amids. In either case, | use the plural form of 
the verb (are). The fact that you is both singular 
and plural may be responsible for the popular- 
ity of such terms as you all, y'all, youse (very 
big in New York City), you guys (ditto), and you 
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people. These terms are colorful but not correct 
in formal English. Use you for both singular and 
plural subjects, and if you care enough, make 
the meaning clear with context clues: 


Today you must all wear clothes to the 
Introduction to Nudism class because the 
heat is broken. 


"| must have you and only you!" cried Larry 
to his soon-to-be sixth wife. 
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Easier Than Marriage Counseling: 
Making Subjects and Verbs Agree 


After you’re able to tell a singular from a plural verb (see the previous sec- 
tion), you can concentrate on matchmaking. Remember that you must always 
pair singular subjects with singular verbs, and plural subjects with plural 
verbs. No mixing allowed. Check out these examples: 


The ugly duckling hates the mirrored room. (duckling = singular subject, 
hates = singular verb) 


The plastic elf is still sitting on the store shelf. (e/f= singular subject, is 
sitting = singular verb) 


Hedge clippers are always a thoughtful gift. (clippers = plural subject, are 
= plural verb) 


We plan to redecorate next summer. (we = plural subject, plan = plural 
verb) 


How did I know that the subject-verb pairs were either singular or plural? I 
determined the number of subjects performing the action and then matched 
the verbs. 


Here are some steps to take in order to make sure that your subjects and 
verbs agree: 

. Pop the question to find the verb. (See Chapter 2.) 

. Pop the question to find the subject. (See Chapter 4.) 


. Determine whether the subject is singular or plural. 


rw N e 


. Match the appropriate verb: singular verb to singular subject, plural 
verb to plural subject. 


Choosing Verbs for Two Subjects 


Sentences with two subjects joined by and take a plural verb, even if each of 
the two subjects is singular. (Think of math: one + one = two. One subject + 
one subject = plural subject.) 

Here are some sample sentences with subjects joined by the word and: 


The sofa and the pillow are very comfortable. (sofa + pillow = plural sub- 
ject, are = plural verb) 
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The picture and its frame belong together. (picture + frame = plural sub- 
ject, belong = plural verb) 


Romance and garlic do not mix. (romance + garlic = plural subject, do mix 
S ouiz = plural verb) 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. The judge and the jury have shown no mercy in these cases. 


B. The judge and the jury has shown no mercy in these cases. 


Answer: Sentence À is correct. The subject is plural (judge and jury) so a 
plural verb (have shown) is appropriate. In sentence B the verb (has shown) 
is singular. 


The Question of Questions 


Just to make subject-verb agreement even more complicated, English gram- 
mar shuffles a sentence around to form questions and often throws in a help- 
ing verb or two. (See Chapter 2 for more information on helping verbs.) More 
bad news: questions are formed differently in different tenses. In this section, 
I show you how to form singular and plural questions in each tense. 


Present tense questions 
Check out the italicized subjects and verbs in these questions: 


Does the ring in Lulu’s navel rust when she showers? (ring = singular sub- 
ject, does rust = singular verb) 


Do Larry and Ella need a good divorce lawyer? (Larry + Ella = plural sub- 
ject, do need = plural verb) 


You've probably figured out that the verbs in these questions are formed 
by adding do or does to the main verb. Do matches all plurals as well as the 
singular subjects / and you. Does is for all other singular subjects. That's the 
system for most present tense questions. (Questions formed with the verb 
to be don't need do or does.) When do or does is used to form a question, 
the main verb doesn't change. So when checking subject-verb agreement in 
present-tense questions, be sure to note the helping verb — do or does. 


Just for comparison, here are a couple of questions with the verb to be: 
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Is grammar in style right now? (grammar = singular subject, is = singular 
verb) 


Am [a good grammarian? (I = singular subject, am = singular verb) 
Are the grammarians analyzing that sentence? (grammarians = plural sub- 
S QUIZ ject, are analyzing - plural verb) 
Change this statement into a question: 


Ella meets Larry's parents today. 


Answer: Does Ella meet Larry's parents today? Ella is a singular subject. To 
form the question, add the helping verb does. 


Past tense questions 


Past tense questions make use of the helping verb did. I imagine you'll cheer 
when you hear that did forms both singular and plural questions. Questions 
with the verb to be (always a maverick) don't need helping verbs, but the 
order changes. Here are some examples of past tense questions: 


Did Zoe play the same song for eight hours? (Zoe - singular subject, did 
play - singular past tense verb) 


Did the grammarians complain about that question? (grammarians - 
plural subject, did complain - plural past tense verb) 


Was Lola on the Committee to Combat Body Piercing? (Lola - singular 
subject, was - singular past tense verb) 


Were the villagers angry about the new tax? (villagers - plural subject, 
were - plural verb) 


VIZ 
S 
Change this statement into a question. 
Ella and Larry printed the invitations. 


Answer: Did Ella and Larry print the invitations? To form the past tense ques- 
tion, add the helping verb did. 


Future tense questions 


Once again, this topic is a free pass when it comes to singular and plural 
questions. The future tenses already have helping verbs, so no additions are 
necessary. Here's the best part: The helping verbs are the same for both sin- 
gular and plural subjects. Read these sample future tense questions: 
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Will Lola and Lulu ever see the error of their ways? (Lola and Lulu= plural 
subject, will see = plural future tense verb) 


Will George be seeing you in all the old familiar places? (George = singular 
subject, will be seeing = singular future tense verb) 


Will both of you be ordering another dessert? (both = plural subject, will 
be ordering = plural future tense verb) 


Negative Statements and 
Subject-Verb Agreement 


Some present-tense negative statements are also formed by adding do or 
does, along with the word not, to a main verb. The not squeezes itself between 
the helper (do or does) and the main verb. Remember that does is always sin- 
gular. The helping verb do may be paired with the singular subjects / and you. 
Do is also used with all plural subjects. Here are some examples: 


Larry does not drive a sports car because he wants to project a whole- 
some image. (Larry = singular subject, does drive = singular present tense 
verb) 

The killer bees do not chase Roger because they are afraid of him. (bees = 
plural subject, do chase = plural present tense verb) 


I do not want to learn anything else about verbs ever again. (/ = singular 
subject, do want = singular present tense verb) 


You do not dance like that in this club! (You = singular or plural subject, 
do dance = singular or plural present tense verb.) 


One more joyous thought: To form past tense negative statements, the help- 
ing verb did is all you need for both singular and plural subjects: 


Roger did not dance all night. (Roger = singular subject, did dance = singu- 
lar past tense verb) 


Lola and Lulu did not send a package of killer bees to Roger. (Lola and 
Lulu = plural subject, did send = plural past tense verb) 


Negative statements in the future tense questions are even easier. You don’t 
need additional helping verbs, and the helping verbs (shall or will) are the 
same for both singular and plural: 


Roger will not write a thank-you note to Lola. (Roger - singular subject, 
will write - singular future tense verb) 


The killer bees will not shy away from Larry. (bees = plural subject, will 
shy - plural future tense verb) 
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Change this statement into a negative (opposite). 
George gave me help during the grammar test. 


Answer: George did not give me help during the grammar test. You form the 
negative with the helping verb did. 


The Distractions: Prepositional Phrases 
and Other Irrelevant Words 


Subjects and their verbs are like parents and babies on a stroll through the 
park; they always travel together. A passerby cooing at a baby may catch 

the kid's attention, but ultimately the passerby is a distraction — irrelevant 
to the essential parent-child bond. The sentence world has lots of passersby 
that show up, slip between a subject and its verb, and distract you. The best 
strategy is to identify distractions and then cross them out (at least mentally) 
to get to the bare bones of the sentence — the subject-verb pair. 


ay? The most common distractions, but not the only ones, are prepositional 
phrases. A prepositional phrase contains a preposition (on, fo, for, by, and so 
on) and an object of the preposition (a noun or pronoun). These phrases may 
contain some descriptive words as well. Other distractions may be clauses or 
participles. (For more information on prepositional phrases, see Chapter 8. I 
cover clauses and participles in Chapter 24.) 


In the following sentences, I added some camouflage. The distractions (not 
all prepositional phrases) are italicized. 


The accountant with 10,000 clients and only two assistants works way too 
hard. (accountant = subject, works = verb) 


In this sentence, accountant is the singular subject. If you pay attention to the 
prepositional phrase, you may incorrectly focus on clients and assistants as 
the subject — both plural words. 


The FBI agent, fascinated by my last three tax returns, is ruining my vaca- 
tion plans. (agent= subject, is ruining = verb) 


By ignoring the distracting phrase about my tax returns in this sentence, you 
can easily pick out the singular subject-verb pair. 


The deductions, not the tax rate, are a problem. (deductions - subject, are 
- verb) 


In this sentence, deductions is the plural subject. If you let yourself be dis- 
tracted, you may incorrectly match your verb to rate, which is singular. 
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Final answer: Ignore all distracting phrases, and find the true subject-verb 
pair. Also, if any IRS employees are reading this book, please ignore my tax 
S Gui returns. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. The boy in the first row, along with all the girls throwing spitballs, is 
ignoring the teacher. 


B. The boy in the first row, along with all the girls throwing spitballs, are 
ignoring the teacher. 


Answer: Sentence A is correct. The subject is boy. The boy is ignoring. Along 
with all the girls throwing spitballs is a distraction (in this case, a prepositional 
phrase). 


Another: Which sentence is correct? 


A. The girl in the last row, but not the football players in the hall, are firing 
spitballs at the teacher. 


B. The girl in the last row, but not the football players in the hall, is firing 
spitballs at the teacher. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. The subject is girl. The verb must therefore 
be singular (is firing). Ignore the words between the commas; they're distrac- 
tions and don't affect the subject-verb match. 


Can't We All Just Get Along? Agreement 
with Difficult Subjects 


Every family has at least one “difficult” relative — the one nobody wants 

to sit with on Thanksgiving. In this respect, English grammar resembles a 
family. Sadly, you can’t dump your crazy relatives, nor can you ignore the dif- 
ficult subject-verb scenarios I describe here. 


Five puzzling pronouns as subjects 


Earlier in this chapter, I told you to ignore prepositional phrases. Now I must 
confess that this rule has one small exception — well, five small exceptions. 
Five pronouns — five little words that just have to stir up trouble — change 
from singular to plural because of the prepositional phrases that follow them. 
The five troublemaking pronouns are 
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1” any 
¥ all 
1” most 
none 
1” some 
ay? A good way to remember these five important words is with this nonsense 
sentence. (What? You say all the sentences in English Grammar For Dummies 


are nonsense sentences? Thanks for the compliment.) Anyway, remember 
these pronouns, if you like, with this sentence: 


Alice’s aunt makes nice salads. (Alice’s = any, aunt= all, makes = most, 
nice = none, salads = some) 


Here they are with some prepositional phrases and verbs. Notice how the 
prepositional phrase affects the verb number. 


Singular Plural 

any of the information is any of the magazines are 
all of the pie is all of the shoes are 

most of the city is most of the pencils are 
none of the pollution is none of the toenails are 
some of the speech is some of the politicians are 


See the pattern? For these five words, the prepositional phrase is the determining factor. If the 
phrase refers to a plural idea, the verb is plural. If the phrase refers to a singular idea, the verb is 
singular. 


Here and there you find problems 


A variation on unusual word order is a sentence beginning with here or there. 
In the examples below, the subject-verb pairs are italicized: 


Here is the baby parakeet that just bumped his head on the window. 
There are no flying schools for birds. 
As you see, the words here and there aren't italicized. These words are never 


subjects! The true subject in this type of sentence comes after the verb, so 
that's where you look when you're making a subject-verb match. 
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The ones, the things, and the bodies 


In Chapter 9, I explain how to pair up the ones, the things, and the bodies — 
families of pronouns that delight in mischief-making — with other pronouns. 
Here I concentrate on verbs. Take a peek at the family tree: 


The ones: one, everyone, someone, anyone, no one 
The things: everything, something, anything, nothing 
The bodies: everybody, somebody, anybody, nobody 


These pronouns are always singular, even if they're surrounded by preposi- 
tional phrases that express plurals. These pronouns must be matched with 
singular verbs. Take a look at these examples: 


So everybody is happy because no one has caused any trouble, and any- 
thing goes. 


Anyone in the pool of candidates for dogcatcher speaks better than Lulu. 
One of the million reasons to hate you is your tendency to split infinitives. 


Not one out of a million spies creates as much distraction as George. 


Each and every mistake is painful 


Two other pronouns, which I explain in relation to pronoun/antecedent 
agreement in Chapter 9, are also a pain when the issue is subject/verb agree- 
ment. Each and every are very powerful words; they're strong enough to 
change any subject following them into a singular idea. Sneak a peek at these 
examples: 


Each shoe and sock is in need of mending, but Larry refuses to pick up a 
needle and thread. 


Every dress and skirt in that store is on sale, and Lulu's in a spending 
mood. 


Do these sentences look wrong to you? Granted, they appear to have plural 
subjects: two things (shoe and sock) in sentence one, and another two things 
(dress and skirt) in sentence two. But when each or every is placed in front of 
a group, you take the items in the group one at a time. In the first sample sen- 
tence, the subject consists of one shoe, one sock, another shoe, another sock, 
and so on. Therefore, the sentence needs a singular verb to match the singu- 
lar subject. Ditto for the dress and skirt reference in the second example. 
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Either and neither: Alone ov with partners 


If you're reading this chapter in order, by now you've probably figured out 
that the same pronouns causing you grief in antecedent agreement also 
present subject/verb agreement problems. (Chapter 9 tells you all you need 
to know about pronouns and their antecedents.) Two more pain-in-the-pick- 
your-body-part pronouns are either and neither, when they're without their 
partners or and nor. When they're alone, either and neither are always singu- 
lar, even if you insert a huge group (or just a group of two) between them and 
their verbs. Hence 


Either of the two armies is strong enough to take over the entire planet. 


Neither of the football captains has shown any willingness to accept Lola 
as quarterback. 


Because the sample sentences are about armies and captains, you may be 
tempted to choose plural verbs. Resist the temptation! No matter what the 
sentence says, if the subject is either or neither, singular is the correct way 
to go. 


When either and neither appear with their best buds, or and nor, two things 
happen. First, either and neither turn into conjunctions (joining words). 
Second, if they're joining two subjects, the subject that is closer to the verb 
determines whether the verb is singular or plural. Yes, that's right! This is a 
grammar problem you can solve with a ruler. Check out these examples: 


Either Ella or her bridesmaids have eaten the icing on the cake. (brides- 
maids - closest subject, a plural; have eaten - plural verb) 


Neither the waiters nor Larry is planning to eat the leftovers. (Larry = clos- 
est subject, a singular; is planning - singular verb) 


Most sentences that are questions have helping verbs, and the helpers are 
the part of the verb that changes. Never fear: this is still grammar by ruler. 
The subject closest to the part of the verb that changes governs the singular/ 
plural decision. Take a look at these examples: 


Does either Ella or her cousins want antacids? (Ella - subject closest to 
the helping verb does; Ella - singular subject, does want - singular verb) 


Do neither her cousins nor Ella know how to cook? (cousins = subject clos- 
est to the helping verb do; cousins = plural subject, do know = plural verb) 
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Politics and other irregular subjects 


Besides dirty tricks and spin masters, the problem with politics is agreement. 
Specifically, politics looks plural because it ends in s. So do mathematics, tac- 
tics, news, economics, civics, physics, athletics, measles, mumps, and analysis. 
Surprise! all these words are singular and pair with singular verbs: 

Politics is a dirty sport, very much suited to Bob's view of the world. 


Roger thinks that mathematics is overrated. Civics hasn't captured his 
attention either. Physics, however, has been his favorite subject since 
second grade. 


Athletics is not my strong point. 


I may have to change my diet because the news about doughnuts is not 
encouraging. 


“Economics is my thing," commented Cedric as he stuffed money into his 
pockets. 


“Do you think that measles is a serious disease?" asked Eggworthy. 
"No, mumps is a lot worse,” replied Michael. 


“Your troubles are all in your mind,” said Lola. “Analysis is the answer." 


Another word — statistics — may be either singular or plural. If you're talking 
about numbers, you're in plural territory: 


Statistics show that grammar knowledge is declining. 
If you're talking about a course or a field of study, statistics is singular: 
Statistics is a difficult course. 
ay? The English language also has words that are always plural. Here are a few of 
them: eyeglasses, pants, trousers, jeans, shorts and scissors. (Did you notice how 
many of those words refer to clothing? Strange.) Other common plural-only 


words are credentials, acoustics, earnings, headquarters, and ceramics. 


When in doubt, check your dictionary and remember to match singular 
nouns with singular verbs and plural nouns with plural verbs. 
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In this part... 


P assed any construction sites lately? If so, you've 
probably noticed giant piles of lumber, steel, or 


bricks — all very useful and very noticeable parts of the 
new building. Off to the side, you've probably also seen 
some of the little things that also make the building 
possible — the nails, the nuts, and the bolts. 


In this part I explain the nails, nuts, and bolts of writing: 
apostrophes, quotation marks, and other punctuation, as 
well as the rules for capitalization. Just like the construction 
industry, the "grammar industry" is constantly updating its 
products. Punctuation and capitalization customs have 
changed quite a bit in the last few years, probably to fit 
more smoothly with electronic communication. At the risk 
of sending hordes of traditional grammarians spinning in 
their graves, I devote an entire chapter to e-mail, texting, 
presentation slides, and the like. By the time you finish 
reading this part, you'll understand why little things — what 
English teachers call mechanics — are an essential part of 
the package that carries your meaning to the reader, and 
you'll be up-to-date on the rules for 21st century writing. 
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Chapter 11 


Punctuation Law That Should Be 
Repealed: Apostrophes 


In This Chapter 
Showing ownership with apostrophes 
Shortening words and phrases with apostrophes 
Avoiding common apostrophe errors 


t happens every time I take a walk. I stroll along, thinking (in perfect gram- 
mar, of course), and a sign catches my eye. 


Bagel's Sold Here 


Mens Suits — the Best Deals in Town! 


I hear a thud as the apostrophe rule bites the dust yet again. Apostrophes are 
those little curved marks you see suspended between certain letters — as 

in the bagels sign example. Why do those signs upset me? Because in both 
signs, the apostrophe (or lack thereof) is a problem. The signs should read: 


Bagels Sold Here 


Men's Suits — the Best Deals in Town! 


Why don't they? Beats me. For some reason, even educated people throw 
apostrophes where they don't belong and leave them out where they're 
needed. So I favor repealing the apostrophe rule. Wipe it off the books. Pry 
the apostrophe key off computer keyboards. Erase the apostrophe from the 
collective mind of English teachers. Done, over, finito. 


Until that happy day when apostrophes disappear, you have to learn the 


rules. In this chapter, I explain how to use apostrophes to show ownership 
and to shorten words. 
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The Pen of My Aunt or My Aunt's Pen? 
Using Apostrophes to Show Possession 


ar 


ar 


Most other languages are smarter than English. To show possession in 
French, for example, you say 

the pen of my aunt (la plume du ma tante) 

the fine wines of that corner bar 

the letters of the lovers 
and so on. You can say the same thing in English, too, but English has added 
another option — the apostrophe. Take a look at these same phrases — with 
the same meaning — using apostrophes: 

my aunt’s pen 

that corner bar’s fine wines 

the lovers’ letters 
All of these phrases include nouns that express ownership. I like to think of 
the apostrophe as a little hand, holding on to an s to indicate ownership or 
possession. In the first two examples, you notice that the apostrophe shows 


singular nouns that own something (aunt’s, bar’s). In the third example the 
apostrophe indicates that a plural noun (lovers?) owns something. 


Ownership for singles 


No, I’m not talking about the ownership of real estate or singles who sit in 
bars asking, “What’s your sign?” or “Come here often?” I’m talking about 
using apostrophes to show ownership with singular nouns. Here’s the bottom 
line: To show possession by one owner, add an apostrophe and the letter s to 
the owner: 

the dragon’s burnt tooth (the burnt tooth belongs to the dragon) 

Lulu’s pierced tooth (the pierced tooth belongs to Lulu) 

Michael's gold-filled tooth (the gold-filled tooth belongs to Michael) 


Another way to think about this rule is to see whether the word of expresses 
what you're trying to say. With the of method, you note 
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the sharp tooth of the crocodile = the crocodile’s sharp tooth 
the peanut-stained tooth ofthe elephant - the elephant's peanut-stained 
tooth 


and so on. 


Sometimes, no clear owner appears in the phrase. Such a situation arises 
mostly when you're talking about time. If you can insert of into the sentence, 
you may need an apostrophe. For an idea of how to run the "of test," read 
these phrases: 


one week's tooth cleaning = one week of tooth cleaning 
a year's dental care - one year of dental care 


Here's the bottom line: When you're talking about time, give your sentence 


S Quiz the “of test." If it passes, insert an apostrophe. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Lulu told Lola that Roger needs a years work on his gum disease. 


B. Lulu told Lola that Roger needs a year's work on his gum disease. 


Answer. Sentence B is correct because Roger needs a year of work on his 
mouth. (Actually, he needs false teeth and maybe a nose job, but the year's 
gum work is a start.) 


Sharing the wealth: Plural possessives 


You'd be finished figuring out apostrophes now if everything belonged to 
only one owner. Bill Gates is close, but even he hasn't taken over everything 
(yet). So for now, you need to deal with plural owners. The plurals of most 
English nouns — anything greater than one — already end with the letter s. 
To show ownership, all you do is add an apostrophe after the s. Take a look 
at these examples: 


ten gerbils' tiny teeth (the tiny teeth belong to ten gerbils) 


many dinosaurs' petrified teeth (the petrified teeth belong to a herd of 
dinosaurs) 


a thousand sword swallowers' sliced teeth (the sliced teeth belong to a 
thousand sword swallowers) 
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The owl rule: Who's, whose 
Whose shows ownership. It seldom causes "Who's in charge of fire fighting in this 
any problems, except when it's confused with town?" 
another word: who's. Who's is a contraction and 
that is short for who is. In other words 
$ Whose box of firecrackers is on the radia- 
The boy whose hat was burning was last ? Who's aoi IE bti 
seen running down the street screaming I S GENA O C D Ny UNEN 
j living room looks like the Fourth of July? 
p The of test works for plurals, too. If you can rephrase the expression using the 
word of, you may need an apostrophe. Remember to add the apostrophe after 
the letter s. 
three days’ dental work on those false teeth = three days of dental work 
sixteen years’ neglect on the part of Lulu's dentist = sixteen years of 
neglect 
KS Quiz two centuries’ pain of rotten teeth = two centuries of pain 


Which is correct? 


A. The dentist has only one goal in life: to clean the Yankee's teeth. 


B. The dentist has only one goal in life: to clean the Yankees' teeth. 


Answer: Sentence A is correct if you're talking about one player. Sentence B 
is correct if you're talking about 24 sets of teeth, or all the choppers on the 
team. 


Try another. Which sentence is correct? 


A. The Halloween decorations are decaying, especially the pumpkins teeth. 
Sam carved all ten jack-o-lanterns, and he can't bear to throw them 
away. 


B. The Halloween decorations are decaying, especially the pumpkins' 
teeth. Sam carved all ten jack-o-lanterns, and he can't bear to throw 
them away. 


C. The Halloween decorations are decaying, especially the pumpkin's 
teeth. Sam carved all ten jack-o-lanterns, and he can't bear to throw 
them away. 
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Answer: Sentence B is correct. The context of the sentence (all ten jack-o- 
lanterns) makes clear the fact that more than one pumpkin is rotting away. In 
sentence B, pumpkins’ expresses a plural possessive. In sentence A, pumpkins 
has no apostrophe, though it clearly shows possession. In sentence C, the 
apostrophe is placed before the s, showing a single pumpkin. 


Irregular plural possessives 

In many of my examples in this chapter, I use the word "teeth." (You're hear- 
ing chomping in your sleep, right?) The word teeth is plural, but teeth doesn't 
end with the letter s. In other words, teeth is an irregular plural. To show 
ownership for an irregular plural, add an apostrophe and then the letter s 
(teeth's). Check out these examples: 


teeth's cavities (The cavities belong to the teeth.) 


children's erupting teeth (The erupting teeth belong to the children.) 


the three blind mice's imaginary teeth (The imaginary teeth belong to the 
three blind mice.) 


the women’s lipstick-stained teeth (The lipstick-stained teeth belong to 
the women.) 


the mice's cheesy teeth (The cheesy teeth belong to the mice.) 


geese's missing teeth (No teeth belong to the geese because, as of course 
you know, birds have beaks instead.) 


Compound plural possessives 


What happens when two single people own something? In real life they go 
to court and fight it out. In grammar, they (or you) add one or two apostro- 
phes, depending upon the type of ownership. If two people own something 
together, as a couple, use only one apostrophe. 


George and Martha Washington's home (The home belongs to the two of 
them.) 


Larry and Ella’s wedding (The wedding was for both the blushing groom 
and the frightful bride.) 


Lulu and Lola’s new set of nose rings (The set was too expensive for 
either one alone, so Lulu and Lola each paid half and agreed to an every- 
other-week wearing schedule.) 


Roger and the superspy's secret (Roger told it to the superspy, so now 
they're sharing the secret, which concerns doughnuts and explosives.) 
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If two people own things separately, as individuals, use two apostrophes: 


George’s and Martha’s teeth (He has his set of teeth — false, by the way — 
and she has her own set.) 


Lulu’s and Gary’s new shoes. (She wears size 2, and he wears size 12. Hers 
are lizard skin with four-inch heels. His are plastic with five-inch heels.) 


Eggworthy’s and Roy’s attitudes towards dieting. (Eggworthy doesn’t 
worry about cholesterol. Roy monitors every scrap of food he eats.) 


Lester's and Archie’s sleeping habits (You don’t want to know. I'll just say 
that Lester sleeps all night, and Archie sleeps all day.) 


Cedric’s and Lola’s fingernails. (He has his; she has her own; both sets are 
polished and quite long.) 
WING, . . 
Speaking of plurals: Remember that an apostrophe shows ownership. Don't 
use an apostrophe when you have a plural that is not expressing ownership. 
Here are some examples: 


RIGHT: Bagels stick to your teeth. 


WRONG: Bagel's stick to your teeth. 
ALSO WRONG: Bagels' stick to your teeth. 


Look at another set: 


RIGHT: The gnus gnashed their teeth when they heard the news. 
WRONG: The gnus' gnashed their teeth when they heard the news. 
ALSO WRONG: The gnu's gnashed their teeth when they heard the news. 


To sum up the rule on plurals and apostrophes: If the plural noun is not 
showing ownership, don’t use an apostrophe. If the plural noun shows owner- 
ship, do add an apostrophe after the s (for regular plurals). For irregular plu- 
rals showing ownership, add ’s. 


ES I have to admit that in two special cases, apostrophes do show up in plurals. If 
you're writing the plural of a lowercase letter, you add an apostrophe and an 
s. To help the reader along, you should italicize the letter but not the apostro- 
phe or the s. If you're writing the plural of a word used as a word (not for what 
it means), italicize the word and add a nonitalicized s (with no apostrophe). If 
you're writing with a pen, not a computer, italics aren't possible. Pen-writers 
should place the plural of the word used as a word or the letter in quotation 
marks and add an apostrophe and an s. Take a peek at these examples: 
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You have too many fs in that word, young lady! 


The boss throws “impossible’s” into every discussion of my raise. 


Up until a few years ago, the plurals of capital letters, numbers and symbols 
were also formed with apostrophes (F's, 1960’s, and &'s , for example). Most 
writers now omit the apostrophe in these cases (Fs, 1960s and &s). So far, 
civilization hasn’t crumbled from the shock. Stay tuned! 


Possession with Proper Nouns 


Companies, stores, and organizations also own things, so these proper 
nouns — singular or plural — also require apostrophes. Put the apostrophe 
at the end of the name: 


Macy’s finest shoes 
Microsoft’s finest operating system 
McGillicuddy, Pinch, and Cinch’s finest lawsuit 


g Grammar, Inc. ’s finest apostrophe rule 
s 
Special note: Some stores have apostrophes in their names, even without a 
sense of possession: 


Macy's occupies an entire city block. 


Macy's is always written with an apostrophe, even when there's no noun after 
the store name. Macy's implies a shortened version of a longer name (per- 
SG ouiz haps Macy’s Department Store). 
E 


Place apostrophes where they're needed in this paragraph. 


Jeff went to Macys Department Store to buy a suit for Lolas party. His 
shopping list also included a heart for the Valentines Day dinner and a 
card for his brothers next anniversary. Jeffs shopping spree was success- 
ful, in spite of Lulus and Lolas attempts to puncture his tires. 


Answer: Jeff went to Macy's Department Store to buy a suit for Lola's party. 
His shopping list also included a heart for the Valentine's Day dinner and a 
card for his brother's next anniversary. Jeff's shopping spree was successful, 
in spite of Lulu's and Lola's attempts to puncture his tires. (Note: Lulu and 
Lola made separate stabs at the tires.) 
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Ownership with Hyphenated Words 


Other special cases of possession involve compound words — son-in-law, 
mother-of-pearl, and all the other words with Ayphens (those little horizontal 
lines). The rule is simple: Put the apostrophe at the end of the word. Never 
put an apostrophe inside a word. Here are some examples of singular com- 
pound nouns: 


the secretary-treasurer's report on teeth (The report belongs to the 
secretary-treasurer.) 


the dogcatcher-in-chief's canine teeth (The canine teeth belong to the 
dogcatcher-in-chief.) 


my mother-in-law’s elderly teeth (The elderly teeth belong to my mother- 
in-law. Hi, Mom!) 


The same rule applies to plural compound nouns that are hyphenated. Take 
a look at these examples: 


the doctors-ofphilosophy’s study lounge (The study lounge is owned by all 
the doctors-of philosophy.) 


my fathers-in-law’s wedding present (The wedding present was from both 
fathers-in-law.) 


Possessive Nouns That End in S 


Singular nouns that end in s present special problems. Let me explain: My 
last name is Woods. My name is singular, because I am only one person. 
When students talk about me, they may say, 


Ms. Woods's grammar lessons can't be beat. 
or 
Ms. Woods’ grammar lessons can’t be beat. 


(Okay, they say a lot of other things, too, but this is a positive, family-friendly 
book. I'll omit the other comments.) 


ay? Both of the sentences about me and my grammar lessons (sounds like an old 
song: “Me and my grammar lessons / down in the good old school / where we 
learned apostrophes / so we wouldn’t drool”) are correct. Why are there two 
options — Ms. Woods’s and Ms. Woods’? The answer has to do with sound. If 
you say the first sentence above, by the time you get to the word grammar 
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you're hissing and spitting all over your listener. Not a good idea. The second 
sentence sounds better. So the grammar police have given in on this one. If 
the name of a singular owner ends in the letter s, you may add only an apos- 
trophe, not an apostrophe and another s. But if you like hissing and spitting, 
feel free to add an apostrophe and an s. Both versions are acceptable. 


Which sentence is correct? 
A. The walrus’ tusk gleamed because the walrus brushed it for ten minutes 
after every meal. 
B. The walrus’s tusk gleamed because the walrus brushed it for ten min- 


utes after every meal. 


Answer: Both are correct. Sentence B calls for more saliva, but it follows 
the rule. Sentence A breaks the old rule, but nowadays breaking that rule is 
acceptable. (Yes, it was a trick question. You know how teachers are.) 


Try another set. Which sentence is correct? 
A. My whole family got together for Thanksgiving. The Woods’ are a large 
group. 
B. My whole family got together for Thanksgiving. The Woodses are a large 


group. 


Answer: Another trick question. Sentence B is correct because Woodses is a 
plural, not a possessive. In sentence A, the apostrophe is incorrect because 
plurals shouldn’t have apostrophes unless they express ownership. 


Common Apostrophe Errors 
with Pronouns 


English also supplies pronouns — words that take the place of a noun — for 
ownership. Some possessive pronouns are my, your, his, her, its, our, and 
their. Here’s a rule so important — and so often broken — that you should 
consider tattooing it on your pinky finger: No possessive pronoun ever has 
an apostrophe. A few examples of possessive pronouns in action: 


your completely unruly child — not your’ completely unruly child (also 
wrong: that completely unruly child of yours’) 


our extremely well-behaved youngster — not our’ extremely well-behaved 
youngster (also wrong: the extremely well-behaved youngster of ours’) 
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their tendency to fight — not their' tendency to fight (also wrong: the ten- 
dency of theirs' not to fight) 


Sue his call to the police — not his' call to the police 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Roy stole Jenny's mouthwash because of their’ ancient feud. 
B. Roy stole Jenny's mouthwash because of their ancient feud. 


C. Roy stole Jennys mouthwash because of their ancient feud. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. In sentence A, the apostrophe is needed in 
Jenny's because Jenny owns the mouthwash. However, their should not have 
an apostrophe because no possessive pronoun ever has an apostrophe. In 
sentence C, their is written correctly, but Jennys lacks the apostrophe. 


Just one more. Which sentence is correct? 


A. Eggworthy claims that a weeks mouthwash is not worth fighting over 
and has pledged his support to Roy. 


B. Eggworthy claims that a week's mouthwash is not worth fighting over 
and has pledged his' support to Roy. 


C. Eggworthy claims that a week's mouthwash is not worth fighting over 
and has pledged his support to Roy. 


Answer: Sentence C is correct. In sentence A, a weeks needs an apostrophe 
because the phrase means a week of. In sentence B, his’ shouldn't have an 
apostrophe because (say it aloud — bellow it!) no possessive pronoun ever 
has an apostrophe. 


For more information on possessive pronouns, see Chapter 9. 


Shortened Words for Busy 
People: Contractions 


Are you in a hurry? Probably. So like just about everyone in our society, you 
probably use contractions when you speak. A contraction shortens a word 
by removing one letter or more and substituting an apostrophe in the same 
spot. For example, chop wi out of / will, throw in an apostrophe, and you 
have /'ll. The resulting word is shorter and faster to say, with only one syl- 
lable (sound) instead of two. 


Take a look at Table 11-1 for a list of common contractions. Notice that a 
couple of contractions are irregular. (Won't, for example, is short for will not.) 
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Table 11-1 Contractions 

Phrase Contraction Phrase Contraction 
are not aren't she is she's 
cannot can't that is that’s 
could not couldn't they are they're 
do not don't they will they'll 
does not doesn't they would they'd 
did not didn't we are we're 
he will he'll we will we'll 

he would he'd we would we'd 

he is he's we have we've 

is not isn't what is what's 
itis it's who is who's 

| am I'm will not won't 

| will ll would not wouldn't 
| would l'd you are you're 

| have l've you have you've 
she will she'll you will you'll 
she would she'd you would you'd 


If you'd like to make a contraction that isn't in Table 11-1, check your diction- 
ary to make sure it's legal! 


Your right to use apostrophes 


"Your refusal to eat the pumpkin means that 


You're in trouble if your apostrophes are in the 
wrong place, especially when you're writing in 
the second person. (The second person is the 
form that uses you, your, yours, both singular 
and plural.) You're means you are. Your shows 
possession. These two words are not inter- 


changeable. Some examples: 


"You're not going to eat that rotten pump- 
kin," declared Rachel. (You are not going to 


eat.) 


you will be given mystery meat instead," 
commented Dean. (The refusal comes from 
you, so you need a possessive word.) 


"You're going to wear that pumpkin if you 
threaten me," said Lola. (You are going to 


wear.) 


“I'm not afraid of your threats!” stated Art. 
(The threats come from you, so you need a 
possessive word.) 
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Common Contraction Mistakes 


If you’ve gone to the mall — any mall — chances are you’ve seen a sign like 
this: 


Doughnuts ’N Coffee 
or 
Broken Grammar Rules 


Okay, I doubt you've seen the last one, at least as a sign, but you've seen 7 as 
a contraction of and. And therefore, you've witnessed broken grammar rules 
at the mall. I know I’m fighting a losing battle here, and I know I should be 
worried about much more important issues, like the economy and the envi- 
ronment. Even so, I also care about the grammatical environment, and thus 

I make a plea to the store owners and sign painters of the English-speaking 
world. Please don't put ’n in anything. It's a grunt, not a word. Thank you. 


WING! Woulda, coulda, shoulda. These three “verbs” are potholes on the road to 
better grammar. Why? Because they don’t exist. Here’s the recipe for a gram- 
matical felony. Start with three real verb phrases: would have, could have, and 
should have. 


And turn them into contractions: would’ve, could’ve, and should’ve. 


Now turn them back into words. But don’t turn them back into the words 
they actually represent. Instead, let your ears be your guide. (It helps if you 
have a lot of wax in your ears because the sounds don’t quite match.) Now 
you say the following: would of, could of, and should of. 


These three phrases are never correct. Don’t use them! Take a look at these 
examples: 


WRONG: If George had asked me to join the spy ring, I would of said, “No 


way. 


RIGHT: If George had asked me to join the spy ring, I would have said, “No 


way. 


ALSO RIGHT: If George had asked me to join the spy ring, I would’ve said, 
“No way.” 


Here’s another set: 
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WRONG: When I heard about the spy ring, I should of told the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 


RIGHT: When I heard about the spy ring, I should have told the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 


ALSO RIGHT: When I heard about the spy ring, I should've told the 
& Quiz Central Intelligence Agency. 
Which is correct? 


A. Jane wouldnt go to the dentist even though she needed a new tooth. 


B. Jane wouldn't go to the dentist, even though she needed a new tooth. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. Wouldn't is short for would not. 
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Chapter 12 


Quotations: More Rules Than the 
Internal Revenue Service 


In This Chapter 


Understanding the difference between quoting directly and reporting someone's words 
generally 


Punctuating quotations 
Using quotation marks for slang and unusual words 


Knowing when to put titles in quotation marks 


M- I correct quotations in students’ papers, I field many questions, 
such as “Why did you move that period?” or Do I really need a capi- 


tal letter?” I counter with a question of my own. (Not “Do you know the way 
to detention?” l'm much nicer than that.) I ask the students what rules they 
were following when they wrote those quotations. Their answers reveal many 
myths about the proper way to quote. 


This chapter is a myth-buster. It explains the real rules of quotations — 
unfortunately, a list even longer than the nation’s tax laws. Lucky for you, 
quotation rules aren't as hard to follow as the regulations set by that beloved 
government agency, the Internal Revenue Service. 


And 1 Quote 


À quotation is a written repetition of someone else's words — just one word 
or a whole statement or passage. Quotations pop up in almost all writing: 
newspapers, magazines, novels, essays, letters, and so on. To get an idea how 
to identify a quotation, take a look at the following story: 
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One day, while Betsy was on her way to a music lesson, she gazed through 

a shop window at a gleaming grand piano. Her heart beating wildly at the 
thought of playing such a marvel, she neglected to look up when everyone 
around her began to shout. Seconds later, another piano — an upright, not a 
grand — came whizzing through the air. One of the movers had taken a bite 
of his tuna fish sandwich, allowing the piano to break loose from the ropes 
hoisting it to the third floor. The piano landed a mere inch away from Betsy. 
What did Betsy say? 


She said that she was relieved. 


This sentence tells you about Betsy and her feelings, but it doesn’t give her 
exact words. It’s a report of someone’s ideas, but not a record of the words 
actually spoken or written. You can write that sentence if you heard Betsy 
say, “I am relieved.” You can also write the same sentence if you heard Betsy 
say, “Thank goodness it missed me. My knees are shaking! I could have been 
killed.” 


As an observer, you can also record Betsy’s reaction by writing: 
She said that she was “relieved.” 


This account of Betsy’s reaction is a little more exact. Some of the sentence 
is general, but the reader knows that Betsy actually said the word “relieved” 
because it’s in quotation marks. The quotation marks are signs for the 
reader; they mean that the material inside the marks is exactly what was said. 


Betsy said, “I am so relieved that I could cry.” 


“Į am so relieved that I could cry,” Betsy said. 


These two sentences quote Betsy. The words enclosed by quotation marks 
are exactly what Betsy said. The only thing added is a speaker tag — an iden- 
tifying phrase that tells you who said the words (in this case, Betsy). As you 
see in the example, you can place the speaker tag in the beginning of the sen- 
tence or at the end. (It can also land in the middle, but I talk about that situa- 
tion later in this chapter.) The quotation marks enclose the words that were 
said or written. 


Which sentences are quotations? Which sentences are general reports of what 
was said? 


A. Bob doesn't get along with the conductor of the school orchestra, 
according to Lulu. 


B. Besides placing exploding cushions on the conductor's chair, Bob has 
talked about the conductor’s “sentimental” choices of music for the next 


concert. 
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C. “I refuse to play anything that was composed before the twenty-first cen- 
tury," declared Bob. 


Answer: Sentence À is a general report with none of Bob's exact words. 
Sentence B tells the reader that Bob said the word "sentimental." Sentence C 
is a quotation. 


Punctuating Quotations 


Here’s a math problem for you: Quotation + Punctuation =? Answer: A mil- 
lion dumb rules. Yes, I’m brave in calling the rules “dumb,” even though I 
risk being expelled from the grammarians’ union. In general, the rules for 
quotations are simply customs. Put a period inside, put a period outside — 
what difference does it make to your reader? Not much. But to write proper 
English, you need to follow all the rules, even the illogical ones. 


Quotations with speaker tags 
DUMB RULE 1: When the speaker tag comes first, put a comma after the 
speaker tag. The period at the end of the sentence goes inside the quotation 


marks. 


The gang remarked, “Lola’s candidate is a sure bet.” 


Lola replied, “He’s not my candidate.” 


DUMB RULE 2: When the speaker tag comes last, put a comma inside the quo- 
tation marks and a period at the end of the sentence. 


“Lola’s candidate isn’t a sure bet now,” the gang continued. 
“I support a different candidate,” screamed Lola. 
Now you know the first two (of far too many) quotation rules. Keep in mind 
that it doesn’t matter where you put the speaker tag as long as you punctuate 
og OU the sentence correctly. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Alonzo muttered, “I don’t want to practice the piano”. 


B. Alonzo muttered, “I don’t want to practice the piano.” 


Answer: Sentence B is correct, because the period is inside the quotation 
marks. 
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Here's another pair. Which sentence is correct? 


A. "The equation that Al wrote on the board is incorrect,” trilled Anna. 
B. *The equation that Al wrote on the board is incorrect", trilled Anna. 


Answer: Sentence À is correct, because the comma is inside the quotation 
marks. 


How rude! Punctuating interrupted quotations with speaker tags 
Sometimes a speaker tag lands in the middle of a sentence. To give you an 
example of this sort of placement, I revisit Betsy. Her saga continues with a 
visit to her lawyer. 

“I think l'll sue,” Betsy explained, “for emotional distress.” 

“You can’t imagine,” she added, “what I felt.” 


“The brush of the piano against my nose,” she sighed, “will be with me 
forever.” 


“The scent of tuna,” she continued, “brings it all back.” 
“I can’t go to the cafeteria,” she concluded, “without suffering post-piano 
stress syndrome.” 


In each of these sample sentences, the speaker tag interrupts the quotation. 
Time for some more dumb rules for interrupted quotations. 


DUMB RULE 3: In a sentence with an interrupted quotation, the comma is 
inside the quotation marks for the first half of a quotation. 


DUMB RULE 4: In a sentence with an interrupted quotation, the speaker tag is 
followed by a comma before the quotation marks. 


DUMB RULE 5: In a sentence with an interrupted quotation, the period at the 
end of the sentence is inside the quotation marks. 


DUMB RULE 6: In a sentence with an interrupted quotation, the second half of 
a quotation does not begin with a capital letter. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. “After the concert”, said Lulu, “the piano goes to the third floor.” 


B. “After the concert,” said Lulu, “The piano goes to the third floor.” 
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Answer: Neither is correct. In sentence A, the comma after concert is in the 
wrong place. In sentence B, the second half of the quotation should not begin 
with a capital letter. Here is the correct sentence: 


“After the concert,” said Lulu, “the piano goes to the third floor." 
Try another. Which sentence is correct? 


A. "Although I am only a humble musician, said Betsy, "I have the right to a 
piano-free sidewalk." 


B. "Although I am only a humble musician,” said Betsy “I have the right to a 
piano-free sidewalk." 


C. "Although I am only a humble musician," said Betsy, I have the right to a 
piano-free sidewalk." 


D. “Although I am only a humble musician,” said Betsy, “I have the right to 
a piano-free sidewalk." 


Answer: Sentence D is correct. In sentence A, there should be a quotation 
mark after musician. In sentence B, a comma should be placed after Betsy. 
In sentence C, a quotation mark should be placed before 7. (Annoying rules, 
aren't they? So many things can go wrong with this type of sentence.) 
p Notice that in all the interrupted quotations I supply in this section, the 
quoted material adds up to only one sentence, even though it’s written in two 
separate parts. 


Avoiding run-on sentences with interrupted quotations 


When you plop a speaker tag right in the middle of someone’s conversa- 
tion, make sure that you don't create a run-on sentence. A run-on sentence is 
actually two sentences that have been stuck together (that is, run together) 
without a conjunction (a word that joins grammatical elements) or a semico- 
lon. (For more information on run-on sentences, see Chapter 5.) Just because 
you're quoting is no reason to ignore the rules about joining sentences. 
Check out this set of examples: 


WRONG: “When you move a piano, you must be careful,” squeaked Al, “I 
could have been killed.” 


RIGHT: “When you move a piano, you must be careful,” squeaked Al. “I 
could have been killed.” 


The quoted material forms two complete sentences: 


SENTENCE 1: When you move a piano, you must be careful. 
SENTENCE 2: I could have been killed. 
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Because the quoted material forms two complete sentences, you must write 
two separate sentences. If you cram this quoted material into one sentence, 
you've got a run-on. 


ay? Remove the speaker tag and check the quoted material. What is left? Enough 
for half a sentence? That’s okay. Quoted material doesn’t need to express a 
complete thought. Enough material for one sentence? Also okay. Enough mate- 
rial for two sentences? Not okay, unless you write two sentences. 


op Ole Which is correct? 
g 
A. “A piano hits the ground with tremendous force,” explained the physi- 
cist. “I would move to the side if I were you.” 
B. “A piano hits the ground with tremendous force,” explained the physi- 


cist, “I would move to the side if I were you.” 


Answer: Sentence A is correct. The quoted material forms two complete sen- 
tences and you must quote it that way. Sentence 1 = A piano hits the ground 
with tremendous force. Sentence 2 = I would move to the side if I were you. 


Here's another. Which is correct? 
A. “insist that you repeal the laws of physics, demanded Lola. “Pianos 
should not kill people." 


B. “I insist that you repeal the laws of physics," demanded Lola, “Pianos 
should not kill people." 


C. “linsist that you repeal the laws of physics," demanded Lola. “Pianos 
should not kill people." 


Answer: C is correct. In A, a quotation mark is missing after the word physics. 
Choice B is a run-on. In C, the two complete thoughts are expressed in two 
sentences and punctuated correctly. 


Quotations without speaker tags 
Not all sentences with quotations include speaker tags. The punctuation and 
capitalization rules for these sentences are a little different, though not more 


logical than other types of quotation rules. Check out these examples: 


According to the blurb on the book jacket, Anna's history of geometry is 
said to be "thrilling and unbelievable" by all who read it. 
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When Michael said that the book “wasn’t as exciting as watching paint 
dry,” Anna threw a pie in his face. 


Michael’s lawyer is planning a lawsuit for “grievous injury to face and 
ego.” 


DUMB RULE 7: If the quotation doesn’t have a speaker tag, the first word of 
the quotation is not capitalized. 


DUMB RULE 8: No comma separates the quotation from the rest of the sen- 
tence if the quotation doesn’t have a speaker tag. 


Actually, rules 7 and 8 aren’t completely dumb. Quotations without speaker 
tags aren’t set off from the sentence; they’re tucked into the sentence. You 
don’t want to put a capital letter in the middle of the sentence, which is 
where nonspeaker-tag quotations usually end up. Also, omitting the comma 
preserves the flow of the sentence. 


Notice that quotations without speaker tags tend to be short — a few words 
rather than an entire statement. If you’re reporting a lengthy statement, you’re 
probably better off with a speaker tag and the complete quotation. If you want 
to extract only a few, relevant words from someone’s speech, you can prob- 
ably do without a speaker tag. 


Which is correct? 
A. Eggworthy said that the latest nutritional research was “Suspect” 


because the laboratory was “Unfair.” 


B. Eggworthy said that the latest nutritional research was, “suspect” 
because the laboratory was, “unfair.” 


C. Eggworthy said that the latest nutritional research was “suspect” 
because the laboratory was “unfair.” 


Sentence C is correct. In sentence A, suspect and unfair should not be capital- 
ized. In sentence B, no comma should be placed after was. 


Quotations with question marks 


Remember Betsy’s piano from earlier in this chapter? When the piano nearly 
squashed Betsy, she said a few more things. (Not all of them are printable, 
but we'll ignore those remarks.) Here are her other remarks: 


“How can you eat a tuna sandwich while hoisting a piano?” Betsy asked 
as she eyed his lunch. 


“May I have a bite?” she queried. 


157 
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Let me put it another way: 


As she eyed his lunch Betsy asked, *How can you eat a tuna sandwich 
while hoisting a piano?" 


She queried, “May I have a bite?" 


What do you notice about these two sets of quotations? That’s right! The 
quoted words are questions. (Okay, I didn’t actually hear your answer, but 
I’m assuming that because you were smart enough to buy this book, you’re 
smart enough to notice these things.) And quotations that include questions 
follow the 


NOT-SO-DUMB RULE 9: If you quote a question, put the question mark inside 
the quotation marks. 


This rule makes good sense; it distinguishes a quoted question from a quo- 
tation embedded in a question. Time to look at one more part of Betsy’s 
encounter with the falling piano. The piano mover answered Betsy, but no 
one could understand his words. (He had a mouthful of tuna fish.) I wonder 
what he said. 


Did he say, “I can’t give you a bite of my sandwich because I ate it all”? 
Did he really declare, “It was just a piano”? 


The quoted words in this set are not questions. However, each entire sen- 
tence is a question. Now it’s time for more rules: 


SLIGHTLY LESS-DUMB RULE 10: If the quoted words aren’t a question but the 
entire sentence is a question, the question mark goes outside the quotation 
marks. (This rule makes sense too, don’t you think?) 


To sum up the rules on question marks: 


If the quoted words are a question, put the question mark inside the 
quotation marks. 


If the entire sentence is a question, put the question mark outside the 
quotation marks. 


Some of you detail-oriented (okay, picky) people may want to know what to 
do when the quotation and the sentence are both questions. Read on. 


DUMB RULE 11: For those rare occasions when both the quoted words and 


the sentence are questions, put the question mark inside the quotation 
marks. 
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Here's an example of this rule: 
Did the mover really ask, "Is that lady for real?" 
No matter what, don't use two question marks: 


WRONG: Did Betsy ask, "What's the number of a good lawyer?"? 
KS QUIZ RIGHT: Did Betsy ask, "What's the number of a good lawyer?" 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Did Lulu say, "I wish a piano would drop on me so that I could sue?" 
B. Did Lulu say, "I wish a piano would drop on me so that I could sue"? 
Answer: Sentence B is correct. Because the quoted words are not a question 


and the entire sentence is a question, the question mark goes outside the 
quotation marks. 


Quotations with exclamation points 


A word about exclamation points: These punctuation marks follow the same 
general rules as question marks. In other words, 


NOT-SO-DUMB RULE 12: If the entire sentence is an exclamation, but the 
quoted words aren't, put the exclamation point outside the quotation marks. 


NOT-SO-DUMB RULE 13: If the quoted words are an exclamation, put the 
exclamation point inside the quotation marks. 


Here are some sample sentences with exclamation points: 


Gene said, “I can't believe it's not butter!" (The quoted words are an 
exclamation but the entire sentence is not.) 


I simply cannot believe that Gene actually said, "No, thank you"! (Now the 
entire sentence is an exclamation but the quoted words are not.) 


For those of you who like to dot every i and cross every f: 


DUMB RULE 14: If both the sentence and the quotation are exclamations, put 
the exclamation point inside the quotation marks. 
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Take a look at this example: 


I cannot believe that Gene actually said, “No way would I run for presi- 
dent!” 


No matter what, don’t use two exclamation points: 


WRONG: I refuse to believe that Gene said, "In your dreams!"! 


RIGHT: I refuse to believe that Gene said, “In your dreams!" 


Quotations with semicolons 


Every hundred years or so you may write a sentence that has both a quota- 
tion and a semicolon. (In Chapter 5, I explain semicolons in detail.) Here’s 
how to combine semicolons and quotations. 


DUMB RULE 15: When writing a sentence that includes a quotation and a 
semicolon, put the semicolon outside the quotation marks. 


Sneak a peek at this example: 


Cedric thinks that vending-machine snacks are a food group; "I can't 
imagine eating anything else," he said. 


and 


Cedric said, "I can't imagine eating anything but vending-machine 
snacks"; he must have the IQ of a sea slug. 


Okay, maybe that last sentence was a bit nasty. I apologize to sea slugs 
everywhere. 


Quotations inside quotations 


Now the topic of quotations becomes a little complicated. Sometimes you 
need to place a quotation inside a quotation. Consider this situation: 


A], President of the Future Engineers of America, sees himself as a paragon 
of popularity. He doesn't want Archie to join the club because Archie wears 
a plastic pocket-protector filled with pens and pencils. Al wants Archie to 
dump the pocket-protector, but Archie is outraged by the demand. You're 
writing a story about Archie and the Future Engineers of America. You're 
quoting Archie, who is quoting Al. How do you punctuate this quotation? 
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Archie says, “Al had the nerve to tell me, ‘Your pocket protector is nerd- 
city and dumpster-ready.”” 


A sentence like this has to be sorted out. Without any punctuation, here's 
what Al said: 


Your pocket protector is nerd-city and dumpster-ready. 
Without any punctuation, here are all the words that Archie said: 


Al had the nerve to tell me your pocket protector is nerd-city and 
dumpster-ready. 


Al’s words are a quotation inside another quotation. So Al’s words are 
enclosed in single-quotation marks, and Archie’s are enclosed (in the usual 
way) in double quotation marks. Which brings me to 


DUMB RULE 16: A quotation inside another quotation gets single quotation 
marks. 


Another example: Lola says, “I’m thinking of piercing my tongue.” Lulu tells 
Lola’s mom about Lola’s plan, adding a comment as she does so. Here’s the 
complete statement: 


Lulu says, “As a strong opponent of piercing, I am sorry to tell you that 
Lola told me, ‘I’m thinking of piercing my tongue.” 


Lola’s words are inside single quotation marks and Lulu’s complete state- 
ment is in double quotation marks. 


Commas and periods follow the same rules in both double and single 
Quiz quotations. 
& 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Angel complained, “He said to me, ‘You are a devil.” 

B. Angel complained, “He said to me, “You are a devil.” 
Answer: Sentence A is correct. You must enclose You are a devil in single 
quotation marks and the larger statement He said to me you are a devil in 


double quotation marks. The period at the end of the sentence goes inside 
both marks. 
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British English alert! 


Despite having settled their differences shortly 
after the Boston Tea Party, Britain and America 
are still fighting over grammar rules. Everything 
I've told you about quotation rules is true for 
American English grammar. The reverse is 
often true for British English grammar. The 
British frequently use single quotation marks 
when they're quoting, and double marks for 
a quotation inside another quotation. Thus a 


Lulu says, 'As a strong opponent of pierc- 
ing, | am sorry to tell you that Lola told me, 
“I'm thinking of piercing my tongue." 


The name of the quotations marks is also dif- 
ferent. In British English, the little squiggles are 
called "inverted commas." What's a puzzled 
grammarian to do? Follow the custom of the 
country he or she is in. 


British book might punctuate Lulu's comment 
in this way: 


Who Said That? Identifying 
Speaker Changes 


In a conversation, people take turns speaking. Take a look at this extremely 
mature discussion: 


“You sat on my tuna fish sandwich,” Michael said. “It’s flatter than a pan- 
cake, and I hate pancakes, unless they're covered with maple syrup." 


“No, I didn't sit on your sandwich," Ella said. ^I am afraid of mayonnaise, 
so I sat ten feet away from your lunch bag." 


“Did too,” Michael said. 

“Did not!” Ella said. 
Notice that every time the speaker changes, a new paragraph is formed. By 
starting a new paragraph every time the speaker changes, the conversation 


is easy to follow; the reader always knows who is talking. Here’s another ver- 
sion of the tuna fight: 


“You sat on my tuna fish sandwich,” Michael said. “It’s flatter than a pan- 
cake, and I hate pancakes, unless they’re covered with maple syrup.” 


“No, I didn’t sit on your sandwich,” Ella said. “I am afraid of mayonnaise, 
so I sat ten feet away from your lunch bag.” 
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“Did too.” 
“Did not!” 


Although the speaker tags are left out after the first exchange, you can still 
figure out who is speaking because of the paragraph breaks. 


DUMB RULE 17: Every change of speaker is signaled by a new paragraph. 


The new-speaker/new paragraph rule applies even if the argument deterio- 
rates into single-word statements such as yes or no or some other single-word 
statements. (I won’t specify because this is a family-friendly book.) 


Who said what? Label each statement, using the paragraph clues. 


“Are you in favor of piano-tossing?” asked Roger curiously. 


“Not really,” replied Cedric. “I like my pianos to have all four feet on the 
floor.” 


“But there’s something about music in the air that appeals to me.” 


“There’s something about no broken bones, no concussions, and no flat- 
tened bodies that appeals to me.” 


“You really have no artistic instinct!” 


Answer: Here’s the passage again, with the speakers’ names inserted. (Note 
the punctuation.) 


“Are you in favor of piano-tossing?” asked Roger curiously. 


“Not really,” replied Cedric. “I like my pianos to have all four feet on the 
floor.” 


Roger continued, “But there’s something about music in the air that 
appeals to me.” 


Cedric countered, “There’s something about no broken bones, no con- 
cussions, and no flattened bodies that appeals to me.” 


“You really have no artistic instinct!” shouted Roger. 


If you’re quoting someone who’s very longwinded, you may want to leave out 
some extra words. No problem, as long as you don’t change the meaning of 
the quotation. Simply replace the missing words with an ellipsis (three spaced 
dots). If you’re cutting out more than one sentence, insert four spaced dots — 
one is the period, and the other three are the ellipsis. If you need to adda 
word to a quotation to clarify meaning, put brackets — these symbols [ ] — 
around the addition. Here’s what I mean: 
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ORIGINAL STATEMENT: “I must practice the piano, the whole piano, and 
nothing but the piano in order to keep my notes sharp." 


STATEMENT WITH WORDS OMITTED: “I must practice . . . in order to 
keep my notes sharp. (The ellipsis takes the place of the piano, the whole 
piano, and nothing but the piano.) 


ORIGINAL STATEMENT: “He doesn't like flat-screen televisions either.” 


STATEMENT WITH CLARIFICATION: *He [Ollie] doesn't like flat-screen 
televisions either." 


Germ-free Quotations: Using 
Sanitizing Quotation Marks 


Sanitizing quotation marks (also known as apologetic quotation marks) tell 

the reader that you don’t completely approve of the words inside the quota- 
tion marks. You often see sanitizing quotation marks enclosing slang, highly 
informal speech that falls outside standard English. (For more information on 
slang, see Chapter 1.) Check out this example: 


Archie knew that the guys thought him “nerd-city,” but he was deter- 
mined not to abandon his beloved pocket protector just because it was 
considered “uncool.” 


The writer knows that “nerd-city” and “uncool” aren’t correct, but those 
words show the ideas (but not the exact remarks) of Archie’s co-workers. 


\NG 
o: Don't overuse sanitizing quotation marks. Think of them as plutonium; a little 
goes a long way. Or, to sanitize that statement, a little goes a “long” way. 
Annoying, right? 
EU A useful little word is sic. Sic (a Latin word that literally mean "thus"), indi- 


cates that you're quoting exactly what was said or written, even though you 
know something is wrong. In other words, you put a little distance between 
yourself and the error by showing the reader that the person you're quoting 
made the mistake, not you. For example, if you're quoting from the works 

of Dan Quayle, former Vice President of the United States (and a very poor 
speller) you may write 


“I would like a potatoe [sic] for supper." 


"Potato," of course, is the correct spelling. 
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Punctuating Titles: When 
to Use Quotation Marks 


In your writing, sometimes you may need to include the title of a magazine, 
the headline of a newspaper article, the title of a song or movie, and so on. 
When punctuating these magazine titles, headlines, and song or movie titles, 
keep in mind these two options: 


1. Put the title in quotation marks. Quotation marks enclose titles of 
smaller works or parts of a whole. 


or 


2. Set the title off from the rest of the writing with italic or underlining. 
By using italic or underlining, you set off titles of larger works or com- 
plete works. 


These options aren’t interchangeable. Each option has a different use. To put 
it another way, quotation marks are for jockeys. Italic and underlining are for 
basketball players. One is for little, the other for big. 


Use quotation marks for the titles of 


Poems 

Stories 

1# Essays 

Songs 

Chapter titles 

»* Magazine or newspaper articles 
Individual episodes of a television series 


^ Page of a Web site 
Use italic or underlining for the titles of 


Collections of poetry, stories, or essays 
Titles of books 
1# Titles of CDs or tapes or records (Do they still make records?) 


»* Magazines or newspapers 
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Television and radio shows 
Plays 
The title of the entire Web site 


Here are some examples: 


“A Thousand Excuses for Missing the Tax Deadline” (a newspaper arti- 
cle) in The Ticker Tape Journal (a newspaper) 


“Ode to Taxes Uncalculated” (a poem) in The Tax Poems (a book of 
poetry) 


1# “I Got the W2 Blues" (a song title) on Me and My Taxes (a CD containing 
many songs) 


“On the Art of Deductions” (an essay) in Getting Rich and Staying Rich (a 
magazine) 


1# “Small Business Expenses" (an individual episode) on The IRS Report (a 
television series) 


April 15th (a play) 


“Deductions Unlimited" (a page in a Web site) in Beat the IRS (the title of 
S a Web site) 


You may be wondering which letters you should capitalize in a title. For infor- 
mation on capitalization, see Chapter 15. 


Quiz 
KS Add quotation marks and italic to the following paragraph. 


Gloria slumped slowly into her chair as the teacher read The Homework 
Manifesto aloud in class. Gloria's essay, expressing her heartfelt dislike 
of any and all assignments, was never intended for her teacher's eyes. 
Gloria had hidden the essay inside the cover of her textbook, The Land 
and People of Continents You Never Heard Of. Sadly, the textbook com- 
pany, which also publishes The Most Boring Mathematics Possible, had 
recently switched to thinner paper, and the essay was clearly visible. The 
teacher ripped the essay from Gloria's frightened hands. Gloria had not 
been so embarrassed since the publication of her poem I Hate Homework 
in the school magazine, Happy Thoughts. 


Answer: Put “The Homework Manifesto” and “I Hate Homework" in quotation 
marks, because they're titles of an essay and a poem. Italicize The Land and 
People of Continents You Never Heard Of and The Most Boring Mathematics 
Possible and Happy Thoughts, because they're titles of books and a magazine. 
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WING: When a title is alone on a line — on a title page or simply at the top of page 
E one of a paper — don't use italic or quotation marks. Don't underline the title 
either. The centering calls attention to the title. Nothing else is needed. One 
exception: If part of the title is the name of another work, treat that part as 
you would any other title. For example, suppose you've written a brilliant 
essay about Gloria's poem, “I Hate Homework." The title page contains this 
line, centered: 


Freudian Imagery in "I Hate Homework" 


If your brilliant essay is about the magazine Happy Thoughts, the title page 
includes this line (also centered): 


The Decline of the School Magazine: A Case Study of Happy Thoughts 
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Chapter 13 


The Pause That Refreshes: 
Commas 


In This Chapter 
Understanding why commas are important 
Punctuating series and multiple descriptions 
Using commas to distinguish between essential and extra information 
Placing a comma to indicate the person you're addressing 
Writing dates and addresses correctly 


A loud, commas are the sounds of silence — short pauses that contrast 
with the longer pause at the end of each sentence. Commas are signals 
for your reader. Stop here, they say, but not for too long. Commas also cut 
parts of your sentence away from the whole, separating something from 
whatever's around it in order to change the meaning of the sentence. When 
you're speaking, you do the same thing with your tone of voice and the 
timing of your breaths. 


The rules concerning commas aren't very hard. In fact, after you grasp the 
underlying logic, placing commas correctly is a piece of cake. In this chapter, 


I guide you through that logic so you know where to put commas in common 
situations. 


Distinguishing Items: Commas in Series 


Imagine that you text a shopping list to your roommate Charlie, who's at the 
store shopping for your birthday party. (If you're curious about texting and 
grammar rules, turn to Chapter 16.) Everything's on one line. 


flashlight batteries butter cookies ice cream cake 
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How many things does Charlie have to buy? Perhaps only three: 


flashlight batteries 


butter cookies 


ice cream cake 


Or five: 


flashlight 


batteries 


butter cookies 


ice cream 


cake 


How does Charlie know? He doesn’t, unless you use commas. Here’s what 
Charlie actually needs to buy — all four items: 


flashlight batteries, butter cookies, ice cream, cake 
To put it in a sentence: 


Charlie has to buy flashlight batteries, butter cookies, ice cream, and 
cake. 


The commas between these items are signals. When you read the list aloud, the commas 
emerge as breaths: 


Charlie has to buy flashlight batteries [breath] butter cookies [breath] 
ice cream [breath] and cake. 


You need commas between each item on the list, with one important excep- 
tion. The comma in front of the word and is optional. Why? Because when you 
say and, you’ve already separated the last two items. But if you want to throw 
RY an extra comma there, you’re welcome to do so. It’s your choice. 
RY 
Never put a comma in front of the first item on the list. 


WRONG: Charlie has to buy, flashlight batteries, butter cookies, ice cream 
and cake. 


RIGHT: Charlie has to buy flashlight batteries, butter cookies, ice cream 
and cake. 


ALSO RIGHT: Charlie has to buy flashlight batteries, butter cookies, ice 
cream, and cake. 


ALSO RIGHT, BUT NOT A GOOD IDEA: Charlie has to buy flashlight batter- 
ies and butter cookies and ice cream and cake. 
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You don’t need commas at all in the last sentence because the word and does 
the job. Grammatically, that sentence is fine. In reality, if you write a sentence 
with three ands, your reader will think you sound like a little kid or a tape on 


Quiz continuous rewind. 


S 
KS 
Punctuate the following sentence. 


Belle requested a jelly doughnut a silk dress four sports cars and a race- 
horse in exchange for the rights to the computer code she had written. 


Answer: Belle requested a jelly doughnut, a silk dress, four sports cars, and 
a racehorse in exchange for the rights to the computer code she had written. 
Note: You may omit the comma before the and. 


Using "Comma Sense" to Add 
Information to Vour Sentence 


Your writing relies on nouns and verbs to get your point across. But if you're 
like most people, you also enrich your sentences with descriptions. In gram- 
mar terminology, you add adjectives and adverbs, participles and clauses, and 
an occasional appositive. Before you hyperventilate, let me explain that you 
don't have to know any of those terms in order to write — and punctuate — a 
good sentence. You just have to keep a couple of key ideas in your head. In 
this section, I explain how to place commas so that your writing expresses 
what you mean. 


Separating a list of descriptions 


Writers often string together a bunch of single-word descriptions, adjectives, 
in grammar lingo. (For more information on adjectives, turn to Chapter 5.) If 
you have a set of descriptions, you probably have a set of commas also. Take 
a look at the following sentences: 


“What do you think of me?” Belle asked Jill in an idle moment. 


Jill took a deep breath, “I think you are a sniffling, smelly, pimple-tongued, 
frizzy-haired monster.” 


“Thank you,” said Belle, who was trying out for the part of the wicked 
witch in the school play. “Do you think I should paint my teeth black 
too?” 


Notice the commas in Jill’s answer. Four descriptions are listed: sniffling, 
smelly, pimple-tongued, frizzy-haired. 
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A comma separates each of the descriptions from the next, but there is no 
comma between the last description (frizzy-haired) and the word that it’s 
describing (monster). 


Here’s a little more of Belle and Jill’s conversation: 


“So do I get the part?" asked Belle. 


“Maybe,” answered Jill. “I have four sniffling, smelly, pimple-tongued, 
frizzy-haired monsters waiting to audition. I'll let you know.” 


Now look closely at Jill’s answer. This time there are five descriptions of the 
word monster: four, sniffling, smelly, pimple-tongued, frizzy-haired. 


There are commas after sniffling, smelly, and pimple-tongued. As previously 
stated, no comma follows frizzy-haired because you shouldn’t put a comma 
between the last description and the word that it describes. But why is 

there no comma after four? Here’s why: sniffling, smelly, pimple-tongued, and 
frizzy-haired are more or less equal in importance in the sentence. They have 
different meanings, but they all do the same job — telling you how disgust- 
ing Belle’s costume is. Four is in a different category. It gives you different 
information, telling you how many monsters are waiting, not how they look. 
Therefore, it’s not jumbled into the rest of the list. 


E Numbers aren't separated from other descriptions or from the word(s) that 
they describe. Don't put a comma after a number. Also, don't use commas to 
separate other descriptions from words that indicate number or amount — 
many, more, few, less, and so forth. More descriptive words that you shouldn't 
separate from other descriptions or from the words that they describe include 
other, another, this, that, these, those. Examine these correctly punctuated 
sentences: 


Sixteen smelly, bedraggled, stained hats were lined up on the shelf 
marked, “WITCH COSTUME.” 


Additional stinky, mud-splattered, toeless shoes sat on the shelf marked, 
“GOBLIN SHOES.” 


No drippy, disgusting, artificial wounds were in stock. 


This green, glossy, licorice-flavored lipstick belongs in the witch’s 
makeup kit. 


KS Quiz Those shiny, battery-powered, factory-sealed witches' wands are great. 
Punctuate this sentence. 


Jill was worried about the musical number in which one hundred scrag- 
gly fluorescent flowing beards come to life and dance around the stage. 
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Answer: Jill was worried about the musical number in which one hundred 
scraggly, fluorescent, flowing beards come to life and dance around the 
stage. 


Note: Don’t put a comma after a number (one hundred) or after the last 
description (flowing). 


In your writing, you may create other sentences in which the descriptions 
should not be separated by commas. For example, sometimes a few descrip- 
tive words seem to blend into each other to create one larger description in 
which one word is clearly more important than the rest. Technically the list 
of descriptions may provide two or three separate facts about the word that 
you're describing, but in practice, they don't deserve equal attention. Take a 
look at this example; 


Jill just bought that funny little French hat. 


You already know that you should not separate that from funny with a 
comma. But what about funny, little, and French? If you write 


Jill just bought that funny, little, French hat. 


you're giving equal weight to each of the three descriptions. Do you really 
want to emphasize all three qualities? Probably not. In fact, you're probably 
not making a big deal out of the fact that the hat is funny and little. Instead, 
you're emphasizing that the hat is French. So you don't need to put commas 
between the other descriptions. 


Sentences like the example require judgment calls. Use this rule as a guide: If 
the items in a description are not of equal importance, don't separate them 
with commas. 


Essential or extra? Commas tell the tale 


The descriptions in a sentence may be longer than one word. You may have 
a subject-verb expression (which grammarians call a clause) or a verb form 

(in technical terms, a participle). No matter what they're called, these longer 
descriptions follow one simple rule: If a description is essential to the mean- 
ing of the sentence, don't put commas around it. If the description provides 
extra, nonessential information, set it off with commas. 


If you expect to darken little ovals with a #2 pencil (and by the way, what's 
wrong with a #1 pencil anyway?), spend a little extra time in this section and 
the next, “Commas with appositive influence." Both the SAT and the ACT 
gauge your knowledge of essential and nonessential commas. 
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Consider this situation: 
In her quest to reform Larry’s government, Ella made this statement: 
Taxes, which are a hardship for the people, are not acceptable. 


Lou, who is a member of Larry’s Parliament, declared himself in complete 
agreement with Ella’s statement. However, his version had no commas: 


Taxes which are a hardship for the people are not acceptable. 


Do the commas really matter? Yes. They matter a lot. Here’s the deal. If the 
description which are a hardship for the people is set off from the rest of the 
sentence by commas, the description is extra — not essential to the meaning 
of the sentence. You can cross it out and the sentence still means the same 
thing. If commas do not set off the description, however, the description 

is essential to the meaning of the sentence. It may not be removed without 
altering what you are saying. Can you now see the difference between Ella’s 
statement and Lou’s? Here’s the expanded version of each statement: 


ELLA’S EXPANDED STATEMENT: The government should not impose 
taxes. We can run the government perfectly well by selling postage 
stamps to foreign tourists. I suggest a tasteful portrait of the royal bride 
(me) on a new stamp. No taxes — that’s the bottom line. 


Because Ella’s original sentence includes commas, the description which are 
a hardship for the people is extra information. You can omit it from the sen- 
tence. Thus Ella is against all taxes. 


LOU’S EXPANDED STATEMENT: The government is against any taxes 
which are a hardship for the people. No one wants to place a burden on 
the working families of our great nation. However, a 90 percent income 
tax is not a hardship; it pays my salary. This particular tax is acceptable. 


Lou’s proposal is much less extreme than Ella’s. Without commas the 
description is a necessary part of the sentence. It gives the reader essential 
information about the meaning of faxes. Lou opposes only some taxes — 
those he believes are a burden. He isn’t against all taxes. This description 
doesn’t simply add a reason, as Ella’s does. Instead it identifies which taxes 
Lou opposes. 


A The pronouns which and that may help you decide whether or not you need 
commas. That generally introduces information that the sentence can't do 
without — essential information that isn't set off by commas. The pronoun 
which, on the other hand, often introduces nonessential information that may 
be surrounded by commas. Keep in mind, however, that these distinctions are 
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not true 100 percent of the time. Sometimes which introduces a description 
that is essential and therefore needs no commas. On rare occasions, the pro- 
noun that introduces nonessential material. 


Check out these additional examples, with the description in italic: 


SENTENCE: The students who are planning a sit-in tomorrow want to be 
paid for doing homework. 


PUNCTUATION ANALYSIS: The description is not set off by commas, so 
you may not omit it. 


WHAT THE SENTENCE MEANS: Some of the students — those planning a 
sit-in — want to be paid for doing homework. Not all the students want to 
be paid. The rest are perfectly content to do math problems for free. 


SENTENCE: The senators, planning to revolt, have given the television 
network exclusive rights to cover their rebellion. 


PUNCTUATION ANALYSIS: The commas indicate that the description is 
extra, nonessential information. 


WHAT THE SENTENCE MEANS: All the senators are involved. They’re 
quite upset, and all have prepared sound bites and scheduled press 
g wiz conferences. 
S 


Which sentence means that you can't fly to Cincinnati for your cousin's 
wedding? 


A. The pilots who are going on strike demand that soft music be piped into 
the cockpit. 


B. The pilots, who are going on strike, demand that soft music be piped into 
the cockpit. 


Answer: Sentence B talks about all the pilots. They all demand that soft 
music be piped into the cockpit, and they're all going on strike. The descrip- 
tion between the commas adds that little bit of information. In sentence A, 
only the pilots who like soft music are going on strike. 
P The word “because” generally introduces a reason. At the beginning of a sen- 
tence, the "because" statement acts as an introductory remark is always set 
off by a comma. 


Because the tattoo was on sale, Lulu whipped out her credit card and 
rolled up her sleeve. 
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At the end of a sentence, the “because” statement is sometimes set off by 
commas, in which case it may be lifted out of the sentence without changing 
the meaning. Without commas, it’s essential to the meaning. Take a look at 
these two statements: 


WITH COMMAS: Lulu didn’t get that tattoo, because it was in bad taste. 


MEANING: No tattoos for Lulu! The “because” information is extra, 
explaining why Lulu passed on the design. 


WITHOUT COMMAS: Lulu didn’t get that tattoo because it was in bad 
taste. 


MEANING: Lulu got the tattoo, but not because it was in bad taste. She 
got it for another reason (perhaps the sale). The fact that the tattoo 
grossed out everyone who saw it was just an extra added attraction to 
Lulu, who enjoys looking strange. 


Commas with appositive influence 


If you’re seeing double when you read a sentence, you’ve probably encoun- 
tered an appositive. Strictly speaking, appositives aren’t descriptions, 
though they do give you information about something else in the sentence. 
Appositives are nouns or pronouns that are exactly the same as the noun 

or pronoun preceding them in the sentence. Some appositives are set off by 
commas, and some aren’t. The rule concerning commas and appositives: If 
you’re sure that your readers will know what you’re talking about before they 
get to the appositive, set off the appositive with commas. If you’re not sure 
your readers will know exactly what you’re talking about by the time they 
arrive at the appositive, you should not use commas. (This rule is a variation 
of the rule that I explain in the preceding section.) 


Now put the rule into practice: What’s the difference between these two 
sentences? 


Michael’s play Dinner at the Diner won the Drama Critics’ “Most Boring 
Play Award.” 


Dinner at the Diner, Michael’s play, won the Drama Critics’ “Most Boring 
Play Award.” 


In the first example sentence, Dinner at the Diner is the appositive of 
Michael’s play. When you get to play, you don’t know which of Michael’s plays 
is being discussed. The appositive supplies the name. Hence, the appositive 
is essential and isn’t set off by commas. In the second example sentence, 
Michael's play is the appositive of Dinner at the Diner. Because Dinner at the 
Diner comes first, the reader already knows the name of the play. The fact 
that Michael wrote the play is extra information and must therefore be sur- 
rounded by commas. 
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Here are a two more examples. In each sentence, Mary is the appositive of 
sister: 


Lulu has five sisters, but her sister Mary is definitely her favorite. 
Because Lulu has five sisters, you don't know which sister is being discussed 
until you have the name. Mary identifies the sister and shouldn't be placed 


between commas. 


Roger has only one sibling. His sister, Mary, does not approve of Roger's 
espionage. 


Because Roger has only one sibling, the reader knows that he has only one 
sister. Thus the words his sister pinpoint the person being discussed in the 
sentence. The name is extra information, not identifying information, and is 
set off by commas. 

Which sentence is correct? 

A. Lola's mother, Lala, doesn't approve of her daughter's pierced toe. 


B. Lola's mother Lala doesn't approve of her daughter's pierced toe. 


Answer: Sentence À is correct. Lola has only one mother, so the name is 
extra, not identifying information. 


Vou Talkin’ to Me? Direct Address 


When writing a message to someone, you need to separate the person's name 
from the rest of the sentence with a comma. Otherwise, your reader may 
misread the intention of the message. Take a look at the following note that 
Michael left on the door: 


Roger wants to kill Wendy. I locked him in this room. 


You think: Wendy is in danger. That's a shame. Oh well, I guess I'm safe. 
However, when you unlock the door and sit down for a cup of tea, Roger 
jumps up and starts chasing you around the room. You escape and run 
screaming to Michael. “Why didn't you tell me that Roger was violent!” 
Michael pleads guilty to a grammatical crime. He forgot to put in the comma! 
Here's what he meant: 


Roger wants to kill, Wendy. I locked him in this room. 
It was your bad luck to read a note intended for Wendy. In grammarspeak, 


Wendy is in a direct-address sentence. Because the writer was directing his 
comments to Wendy, her name should be cut her off from the rest of the 
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sentence with a comma. Direct address is also possible at the beginning or in 
the middle of a sentence: 
Wendy, Roger wants to kill, so I locked him in this room. 


S quiz Roger wants to kill, Wendy, so I locked him in this room. 
Which sentence is correct? 


A. The teacher called, Emma, but I answered. 

B. The teacher called Emma, but I answered. 
Answer: It depends. If you’re talking to Emma, telling her that Miss Sharkface 
phoned your house to report missing homework but you, not your mom, 
picked up the phone, then sentence A is correct. However, if you’re explain- 
ing that the teacher screamed to Emma, “Bring your homework up here this 


minute!” and instead you replied, “Miss Sharkface, Emma asked me to tell you 
that a dog ate her homework,” sentence B is correct. 


Using Commas in Addresses and Dates 


Commas are good, all-purpose separators. They won’t keep you and your 
worst enemy apart, but they do a fine job on addresses and dates — espe- 
cially when items that are usually placed on individual lines are put next to 
each other on the same line. 


Addressing addresses 


Where are you from? Jill is from Mars. Belle is from a small town called 
Venus. Here’s her (fictional) address, the way you see it on an envelope: 
Ms. Belle Planet 
223 Center Street 
Venus, New York 10001 


In the body of a letter, you can insert an address in “envelope form” like this: 


Please send a dozen rockets to the following address: 
Ms. Belle Planet 
223 Center Street 
Venus, New York 10001 
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The introductory words (Please send a dozen rockets to the following address) 
end with a colon (: ) if they express a complete unit of thought. If the intro- 
ductory words leave you hanging (Please send a dozen rockets to, for exam- 
ple), don’t use a colon. 


If you put Belle’s address into a sentence, you have to separate each item of 
the address, as you see here: 


Belle Planet lives at 223 Center Street, Venus, New York 10001. 
Here’s the address (envelope style) for her best friend Jill: 


Jill Willis 
53 Asimov Court 
Mars, California 90210 


And now the sentence version: 


3 Jill Willis lives at 53 Asimov Court, Mars, California 90210. 
A 


Notice that the house number and street are not separated by a comma, nor 
are the state and zip code. 


If the sentence continues, you must separate the last item in the address 
from the rest of the sentence with another comma: 


Belle Planet lives at 223 Center Street, Venus, New York 10001, but she is 
thinking of moving to Mars in order to be closer to her friend Jill. 


If there is no street address — just a city and a state — put a comma between 
the city and the state. If the sentence continues after the state name, place a 
comma after the state. 

Belle Planet lives in Venus, New York, but she is thinking of moving to Mars. 
Commas also separate countries from the city/state/province: 


Roger lives in Edinburgh, Scotland, near a large body of water. His 
op OU brother Michael just built a house in Zilda, Wisconsin. 


Punctuate the following sentence. 
Police believe that the missing salamander ran away from his home at 
77 Main Street Zilda Wisconsin because of a dispute over the number of 
insects he would receive for each meal. 

Answer: Police believe that the missing salamander ran away from his home 


at 77 Main Street, Zilda, Wisconsin, because of a dispute over the number of 
insects he would receive for each meal. 
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Punctuating dates 


Confession time: The rules for placing commas in dates aren’t very stable 
these days. What was once carved into stone (and I mean that literally) is 
now sometimes viewed as old-fashioned. To make matters even more com- 
plicated, writers from different areas (science, literature, and the like) favor 
different systems. In this section, I tell you the traditional form and show you 
some possible variations. If you’re writing for business or school, the tradi- 
tional form should get you through. If you’re up for publication, check with 
your editor about the publisher’s preferred style. 


If the date is alone on a line (perhaps at the top of a letter), these formats 
are fine: 


September 28, 2060 (traditional) 
Sept. 28, 2060 (traditional) 


28 September 2060 (modern in the United States, traditional in many 
other countries) 


When dates appear in a sentence, the format changes depending upon 

(a) how traditional you want to be and (b) how much information you want 
to give. Take a look at the commas — or the lack of commas — in these 
sentences: 


On September 28, 2060, Lulu ate several thousand gummy candies. 
(Traditional: commas separate the day and year and the year from the 
rest of the sentence.) 


In October, 2060, Lulu gave up sugary snacks. (Traditional: a comma sepa- 
rates the month from the year and the year from the rest of the sentence.) 


Lulu pigs out every October 31st. (Timeless: both the traditional and 
modern camp omit commas in this format.) 


In October 2060 Lulu suffered from severe indigestion. (Modern: no 
commas appear.) 


g wiz Lulu visited a nutritionist on 20 October 2060. (Modern: no commas 
& appear.) 


Punctuate this sentence. 


Lola testified under oath that on December 18 2011 she saw Lulu place a 
carton of gummy bears under the counter without paying for them. 


Traditional Answer: Lola testified under oath that on December 18, 2011, she 


saw Lulu place a carton of gummy bears under the counter without paying 
for them. 
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Modern Answer: Lola testified under oath that on 18 December 2011 she saw 
Lulu place a carton of gummy bears under the counter without paying for 
them. 


Flying Solo: Introductory Words 


Quiz 


Yes, this section introduces a comma rule. No, it’s not optional. Well, you 
probably know it already. Oh, I'll explain it anyway. Okay, the rule is that you 
must separate words that aren’t part of the sentence but instead comment 
on the meaning of the sentence. l'Il put it another way: introductory words 
that appear at the beginning of a sentence are set off from what follows by 
commas. If you omit these words, the sentence still means the same thing. 
Common introductory words include yes, no, well, oh, and okay. 


Read these examples twice, once with the introductory words and once with- 
out. See how the meaning stays the same? 


Yes, you are allowed to chew gum balls during class, but don't complain 
to me if you break a tooth. 


No, you are not allowed to write the exam in blood as a protest against 
the amount of studying you need to do in order to pass this course. 


Well, you may consider moving on to another topic if you have exhausted 
the creative possibilities of “My Favorite Lightbulb.” 


Oh, I didn't know that you needed your intestines today. 


To sum up the rule on introductory words: Use commas to separate them 
from the rest of the sentence, or omit them entirely. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Well Ella plays the piano well when she is in the mood. 
B. Well, Ella plays the piano, well, when she is in the mood. 


C. Well, Ella plays the piano well when she is in the mood. 


Answer: Sentence C is correct. If you omit the first word, the sentence means 
exactly the same thing. Well is an introductory word that a comma should 
separate from the rest of the sentence. In sentence A, there is no comma after 
well. In sentence B, the first comma is correct, but the second well shouldn't be 
separated from the rest of the sentence because it's not an introductory word. 
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Punctuating Independently 


ANG? 


VIZ 
2 0 
QS 


When you join two complete sentences with the conjunctions (joining words) 
and, or, but, nor, yet, so, or for, place a comma before the conjunction. Some 
examples include: 


Agnes robbed the bank, and then she went out for a hamburger. 

James spies, but apart from that lapse he is not a bad fellow. 

Sam bribed the judges of this year's state spitball contest, for he is deter- 
mined to quality for the national tournament. 


For more information on conjunctions and complete sentences, see Chapter 5. 


Some sentences have one subject (who or what you're talking about) and 

two verbs joined by and, but, or, and nor. Don't put commas between the two 
verbs. You aren't joining two complete sentences, just two words or groups of 
words. Here are some examples: 


WRONG: Ella wrote a statement for the media, and then screamed at her 
press agent for an hour. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The sentence has one subject (Ella) and two verbs 
(wrote, screamed). You aren't joining two complete sentences, so you 
shouldn't place a comma before and. Either way, Ella should learn to con- 
trol her temper. 


RIGHT: Ella wrote a statement for the media and then screamed at Larry 
for an hour. 

WRONG: Larry has proposed a toast to his bride, but has given her noth- 
ing but a headache. 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The sentence has one subject (Larry) and two verbs 
(has proposed, has given). The word but joins the two verbs, not two com- 
plete sentences. You don't need a comma. Also, if she's putting up with 
Larry, she deserves a wedding gift. 


RIGHT: Larry has proposed a toast to his bride but has given her nothing 
but a headache. 


Which sentence is correct? 
A. Al slits envelopes with his teeth, but Dorothy opens the mail with a fork. 


B. Al answers every letter on the day he receives it but doesn't pay any bills. 
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Answer: Both sentences are correct. In sentence A, the conjunction but joins 
two complete sentences. A comma must precede the conjunction but. In 
sentence B, but joins two verbs (answers, does pay). No comma precedes the 
conjunction. 
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Chapter 14 


Useful Little Marks: Dashes, 
Hyphens, and Colons 


In This Chapter 
Inserting dashes for maximum effect 
Using long and short dashes correctly 
Placing hyphens in compounds and interrupted words 


Knowing where to place a colon in a business letter, list, and quotation 


n a classic episode of an old detective show, the hero's sidekick writes 

a book. The entire thing has no punctuation whatsoever. The author 
explains that he's going to put in “all that stuff" later. Many writers sympa- 
thize with the sidekick. Who has time to worry about punctuation when the 
fire of creativity burns? But the truth is that the three little marks I explain in 
this chapter — dashes, hyphens, and colons — go a long way toward getting 
your point across. 


Inserting Information with Dashes 


Long dashes — what grammarians call “em dashes” — are dramatic. Those 
long straight lines draw your eye and hold your attention. But long dashes 
aren’t just show-offs. They insert information into a sentence and introduce 
lists. Short dashes — technically, “en dashes” — aren’t as showy as their 
wider cousins, but they’re still useful. Short dashes show a range or connect 
words when the word fo or and is implied. 
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Long dashes 


À long dash's primary job is to tell the reader that you've jumped tracks onto 
a new (though related) subject, just for a moment. Here are some examples: 


After we buy toenail clippers — the dinosaur in that exhibit could use a 
trim, you know — we'll stop at the doughnut shop. 


Standing on one manicured claw, the dinosaur — delivered to the 
museum only an hour before the grand opening — is the star of the 
exhibit. 


The information inside the dashes is off-topic. Take it out, and the sentence 
makes sense. The material inside the dashes relates to the information in 
the rest of the sentence, but it acts as an interruption to the main point that 
you're making. 


The words between a pair of dashes may or may not form a complete sen- 
tence. Fine. However, some people use only one dash to tack a complete 
sentence onto another complete sentence. Not fine! (Also, an issue you may 
encounter on standardized tests.) Here's what I mean: 


WRONG: The curator painted the dinosaur orange — everyone hates 
the color. 


RIGHT: The curator painted the dinosaur orange — everyone hates the 
color — because she wanted to “liven the place up." 


ALSO RIGHT: The curator painted the dinosaur orange; everyone hates 
the color. 


ALSO RIGHT: The curator painted the dinosaur orange — a color hated 
by everyone. 


The first example sentence is wrong because a dash can't link two complete 
sentences. The second example is okay because a pair of dashes can sur- 
round a complete sentence embedded inside another complete sentence. 
The third example avoids the problem by linking the two sentences with 

a semicolon. The fourth example is correct because a dash may add extra 
information at the end of a sentence, as long as the extra information isn't a 
complete sentence. (À color hated by everyone isn't a complete sentence.) 


VIZ 
gs 
S 


Is the following sentence legal or grounds for arrest by the grammar police? 


The sweet sounds of a thousand tubas wafted through the air — she fell 
asleep. 
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Answer: If you said legal, you get five to ten in the punctuation penitentiary. 
You need a period after air because The sweet sounds of a thousand tubas 
wafted through the air is a complete sentence. She fell asleep is also a com- 
plete sentence. You may not connect two complete sentences with a dash. 
The correct version reads 


The sweet sounds of a thousand tubas wafted through the air. She fell 
asleep. 


A dash's second job is to move the reader from general to specific, often by 
supplying a definition. Check out the following examples: 


Ithink I have everything I need for the first day of camp — bug spray, hair 
spray, sun block, and DVD player. 


Everything I need is general; bug spray, hair spray, sun block, and DVD player 
are the specifics. 


Louie said that he would perform the ugu-ug-ba — the ritual unwrapping 
of the season's first piece of chewing gum. 


The definition of ugu-ug-ba is the ritual unwrapping of the season's first piece of 
chewing gum. 


ANG? 
E Long dashes may be fun to write, but they're not always fun to read. For a little 


change of pace, dash a new idea into your sentence. Just don't dash in too 
often or your reader will be tempted to dash away. 


Short dashes 


If you master this punctuation mark, you deserve an official grammarian’s 
badge — very attractive at cocktail parties! Short dashes show a range: 


From May - September, the convicts prune commas from literature 
written over the winter. 


Short dashes also show up when you're omitting the word to between two 
elements: 


The New York - Philadelphia train is always on time. 
Finally, a short dash links two or more equal elements when and is implied: 


The catcher - pitcher relationship is crucial to the success of the 
Yankees. (Sorry, can't resist rooting for my favorite team.) 
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NING, 


Don’t confuse short dashes with hyphens, an even shorter punctuation mark 
that I cover in the next section. 


H-y-p-h-e-n-a-t-i-n-g Made Easy 


ar 


Think of a hyphen as a dash that’s been on a diet. You need these short, hori- 
zontal lines to help you maneuver through unexpected line breaks and for 

a couple of other reasons as well — to separate parts of compound words, 

to write certain numbers, and to create one description from two words. 
This section provides you with a guide to the care and feeding of the humble 
hyphen. 


Understanding the great divide 


Computer users have to worry about hyphens less often than other writers. 
Most of the time, the word processing program moves a word to a new line 
if there isn’t enough room at the end of a line for the entire word. But when 
you're writing by hand or typing on an old-fashioned typewriter (do they still 
exist?), you may need to divide a word at the end of a line to avoid a long 
blank space along the right-hand margin. If you have to divide a word, follow 
these simple rules: 


^ Place the hyphen between the syllables, or sounds, of a word. (If you're 
not sure where the syllable breaks are in a word, check the dictionary.) 


1# Don't leave only one letter of a divided word on a line. If you have a 
choice, divide the word more or less in the middle. 


1# Don't divide words that have only one syllable. 
Web addresses can be very long. Don't divide them with a hyphen. Fither 


place the Web address on its own line or, if you absolutely have to divide, 
chop the address at a period or slash mark. 


Using hyphens (or compound words 


Hyphens also separate parts of compound words, such as ex-wife, pro-choice, 
mother-in-law, and so forth. When you type or write these words, don't put a 
space before or after the hyphen. 
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The British system 


The practice of dividing a word between syl- 
lables is American. In Britain, words are often 
divided according to the derivation (family 
tree) of the word, not according to sound. For 
example, in the American system, democracy 
is divided into four parts — de-moc-ra-cy — 


system, the same word is divided into two 
parts — demo-cracy — because the word is 
derived from two ancient Greek forms, demos 
(people) and kratia (power). Let the dictionary 
of the country you're in be the final authority on 
dividing words. 


because that's how it sounds. In the British 


I should mention that the trend in modern writing is toward fewer punctua- 
tion marks. Thus, many words that used to be hyphenated compounds are 
now written as single words. Serni-colon, for instance, has morphed into 
semicolon. As always, the dictionary is your friend when you're figuring out 
whether a particular expression is a compound, a single word, or two sepa- 
rate words. 


«v One cap or two? The answer is complicated. All the parts of a person's title 
are capitalized, except for prepositions and articles (Secretary-Treasurer, 
Commander-in-Chief, and so forth). Don't capitalize the prefix ex- (as in ex- 
President Carter, ex-Attorney-General Meese). Words that are capitalized for 
some other reason (perhaps because they're part of a book title or a headline) 
follow a different rule. Always capitalize the first half. Capitalize the second 
half of the compound if it's a noun, or if the second half of the compound is 
equal in importance to the first half: Secretary-General Lola, President-elect Lulu. 
(For more information on capitalization, see Chapter 15.) 


Hyphens also show up when a single word might be misunderstood. I once 
received an e-mail from a student. “I resent the draft,” she wrote. I spent ten 
minutes worrying about her feelings before I realized that she sent the draft 
of a paper twice because the e-mail didn't go through the first time. To avoid 
misinterpretation, she should have written re-sent. 


Placing hyphens in numbers 


Decisions about whether to write a numeral or a word are questions of style, 
not of grammar. The authority figure in your life — teacher, boss, parole offi- 
cer, whatever — will tell you what he or she prefers. In general, larger num- 
bers are usually represented by numerals: 


Roger has been arrested 683 times, counting last night. 
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However, on various occasions you may need to write the word, not the 
numeral. If the number falls at the beginning of a sentence, for example, you 
must use words because no sentence may begin with a numeral. You may 
also need to write about a fractional amount. Here's how to hyphenate: 

^ Hyphenate all the numbers from twenty-one to ninety-nine. 


^^ Hyphenate all fractions used as descriptions (three-quarters full, for 
example). 


^ Don't hyphenate fractions used as nouns (three quarters of the money; 
one third of all registered voters). 


Utilizing the well-placed hyphen 


If two words create a single description, put a hyphen between them if the 
description comes before the word that it's describing. For example: 


SUNG: a well-placed hyphen — BUT — the hyphen is well placed. 
E 
Don't hyphenate two-word descriptions if the first word ends in -ly: 


nicely drawn rectangle 


S Quiz completely ridiculous grammar rule 
Place hyphens where they're needed. 


Lulu was recently elected secretary treasurer of her club, the AII Star 
Athletes of Antarctica. Lulu ran on an anti ice platform that was accepted 
by two thirds of the members. 


Answer: Here's the paragraph with the hyphens inserted, along explanations 
in parentheses: 


Lulu was recently elected secretary-treasurer (hyphen needed for 
compound title) of her club, the All-Star (hyphen needed for two-word 
description) Athletes of Antarctica. Lulu ran on an anti-ice (hyphen 
needed for two-word description) platform that was accepted by two 
thirds (no hyphen for fractions not used as descriptions) of the members. 


Creating a Stopping Point: Colons 


A colon is one dot on top of another (: ). It appears when a simple comma 
isn't strong enough. (It also shows up in those smiley faces — the so-called 
emoticons — that people write in their e-mails.) In this section, I look at the 
colon in a few of its natural habitats: business letters, lists, and quotations. 
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Addressing a business letter 


Colons appear in business letters, as you see in the following examples. 


Dear Mr. Ganglia: 
You are getting on my nerves. You're fired. 
Sincerely, 


I.M. Incharj 


To Whom It May Concern: 


Everyone in the division is fired also. 


Sincerely, 


I.M. Incharj 


ay? The colon makes a business letter more formal. The opposite of a business 
letter is what English teachers call a friendly letter, even if it says something 
like “I hate you.” When you write a friendly letter, put a comma after the name 
of the person who will receive the letter. 


Introducing lists 


When you insert a short list of items into a sentence, you don’t need a colon. 
(For more information on how to use commas in lists, see Chapter 13.) When 
you're inserting a long list into a sentence, however, you may sometimes use 
a colon to introduce the list. Think of the colon as a gulp of air that readies 
the reader for a good-sized list. The colon precedes the first item. Here are 
some sentences using colons to introduce lists: 


General Parker needed quite a few things: a horse, an army, a suit of 
armor, a few million arrows, a map, and a battle plan. 


Roger sent each spy away with several items: an excerpt from the ency- 
clopedia entry on espionage, a collection of the essays of Mata Hari, a 
photocopy of the nation's policy on treason, and a poison pill. 
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WING: If you put a colon in front of a list, check the beginning of the sentence — the 
E part before the colon. Can it stand alone? If so, no problem. The words before 
the colon must form a complete thought. If not, don't use a colon. Take a look 
at these examples: 


WRONG: The problems with Parker's battle plan are: no understanding of 
enemy troop movements, a lack of shelter and food for the troops, and a 
faulty trigger for the retreat signal. ( The words before the colon — The 
problems with Parker's battle plan are — don't form a complete thought.) 


RIGHT: The problems with Parker's battle plan are numerous: no under- 
standing of enemy troop movements, a lack of shelter and food for the 
troops, and a faulty trigger for the retreat signal. (Now the words before 
the colon — The problems with Parker’s battle plan are numerous — form 
a complete thought. 


For more information on complete sentences, see Chapter 5. 


Introducing long quotations 


The rule concerning colons with quotations is fairly easy. If the quotation is 
short, introduce it with a comma. If the quotation is long, introduce it with a 
colon. Take a look at the following two examples for comparison. 


What did Lola say at the meeting? Not much, so a comma does the job. 
Lola stated, “I have no comment on the squirrel incident." 


What did General Parker say at the press conference? Too much, so a colon 
is better. 


Parker explained: "The media has been entirely too critical of my prepa- 
rations for war. Despite the fact that I have spent the last ten years and 

two million gold coins perfecting new and improved armor, I have been 
told that I am unready to fight." 


ay? When you write a paper for school, you may put some short quotations (up to 
three lines) into the text. If a quotation is longer than three lines, you should 
double-indent and single-space the quoted material so that it looks like a sepa- 
rate block of print. Such quotations are called block quotations. Introduce the 
block quotation with a colon, and don’t use quotation marks. (The blocking 
shows that you’re quoting, so you don’t need the marks.) Here’s an example: 
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Flugle, in his essay entitled, “Why Homework is Useless,” makes the following 
point: 


Studies show that students who have no time to rest are not as efficient 
as those who do. When a thousand teens were surveyed, they all indi- 
cated that sleeping, listening to music, talking on the phone, and watch- 
ing television were more valuable than schoolwork. 


If you're writing about poetry, you may use the same block format: 


The post-modern imagery of this stanza is in stark contrast to the imag- 
ery of the Romantic period: 


Roses are red, 
Violets are blue, 
Eggworthy is sweet, 
And stupid, too. 
p» Colons sometimes show up inside sentences, joining one complete sentence 
to another. À colon may be used this way only when the second sentence 
explains the meaning of the first sentence, as in this example: 


Lola has refused to take the job: She believes the media will investigate 
every aspect of her life. 


The second half of the sentence explains why Lola doesn't want to run for 
president. Actually, it explains why almost no Americans want to run for 
president. Notice that l've capitalized the first word after the colon. Some 
writers prefer lowercase for that spot. This decision is a matter of style, not 
grammar. Check with the authority figure in charge of your writing (teacher, 
boss, warden, and so on) for his or her preference. 
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Chapter 15 


CAPITAL LETTERS 


In This Chapter 
Understanding the basics of capital letters 
Capitalizing names, places, and things 
Knowing when capital letters are needed in ordinary writing 


Fees teacher has at least one pet peeve. I’ve got a good-sized set of 
usage errors that set my teeth on edge. One is lowercase — what kinder- 
garteners call “small letters" — for the personal pronoun J It's not that I have 
anything against lowercase letters. It's just that I believe i and J should follow 
tradition because, well . . . capitalization is all about tradition. So don't look 
for logic in this chapter. All you'll find here is what's up (as in uppercase, or 
capitals) with capitalization rules. 


Browsing the Basics of Capital Letters 


Fortunately, the rules for capital letters are easy. Here are the basics: 


Begin every sentence with a capital letter. What’s that you asked? What 
about sentences that begin with a numeral? Caught you! You’re not sup- 
posed to begin a sentence with a numeral. Ever. If a number is needed in 
that spot, you have to write the word and capitalize it. So if you’re a star 
pitcher and the Yankees make an offer, don’t send this text: 


$10,000,000 per game is not enough. 
Instead, type one of these messages: 
A mere $10,000,000 per game is not enough. 


Ten million dollars per game is not enough. 
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» Traditionally, the first letter of each line of a poem is capitalized, even if it isn't 


the beginning of a sentence. However, poets enjoy trashing (sorry, I meant 
reinterpreting) rules. In poetry, anything goes — including capitalization rules. 


Capitalize I. My pet peeve, as I explain in the beginning of this chapter. 
I have no idea why the personal pronoun / — the word you use to refer 
to yourself — must be capitalized. The reason probably has something 
to do with psychology, but I’m not a shrink. I’m a grammarian. So go for 
caps when you write J, and save lowercase for other pronouns (he, she, 
us, them, and so on). 


Capitalize names. This rule applies when you're using an actual name, 
not a category. Write about Elizabeth, not elizabeth, when you're dis- 
cussing the cutest baby ever (my granddaughter). She's a girl, not a Girl, 
because girl is a category, not a name. Elizabeth lives in Washington, not 
washington (her state, not State, because state is a general category, not 
a name). You also capitalize brand names (Sony, for example) unless the 
company itself uses lowercase letters (the iPod, for instance). 


Capitalize words that refer to the deity. Traditionally, believers capital- 
ize all words that refer to the being they worship, as in this line from a 
famous hymn: 


God works in mysterious ways His wonders to perform. 
Capitalize mythological gods only when giving their names: 
The ancient Greeks built temples in honor of Zeus and other gods. 


^ Begin most quotations with a capital letter. When quotation marks 
appear, so do capitals — most of the time. (For exceptions to this rule, 
turn to Chapter 13.) 


That's it for the basics. For the picky stuff, keep reading. 


Capitalizing (or Not) 
References to People 


If human beings were called only by their names, life would be much simpler, 
at least in terms of capital letters. But most people pick up a few titles and 
some relatives as they journey through life. In this section, I tell you what to 
capitalize when you’re referring to people. 
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Sorting out titles 


Allow me to introduce myself. I’m Ms. Woods, Chief Grammarian Woods, and 
Apostrophe-Hater-in-Chief Woods (see Chapter 11). All these titles start with 
capital letters because they’re attached to the front of my name. In a sense, 
they’ve become part of my name. 


Allow me to introduce my friend Eggworthy. He’s Mr. Eggworthy Henhuff, 
director of poultry at a nearby farm. Next year Director of Poultry Henhuff plans 
to run for state senator, unless he cracks under the pressure of a major cam- 
paign, in which case he'll run for sheriff. 


Now what's going on with the capitals? The title Mr. is capitalized because it's 
attached to Eggworthy's last name. Other titles — state senator and sheriff — 
are not. In general, lowercase titles are those not connected to a name. 


Notice that Director of Poultry is capitalized when it precedes Eggworthy's 
last name but not capitalized when it follows Eggworthy's name. Director 

of Poultry Henhuff functions as a unit. If you were talking to Eggworthy, you 
might address him as Director of Poultry Henhuff. So the first Director of 
Poultry in the paragraph above functions as part of the name. When the title 
follows the name, it gives the reader more information about Eggworthy, but 
it no longer acts as part of Eggworthy's name. Hence, the second director of 
poultry in the previous paragraph is in lowercase. 


No self-respecting rule allows itself be taken for granted, so this capitalization 
rule has an exception or two, just to make sure that you're paying attention. 
You must capitalize very important titles even when they appear without the 
name of the person who holds them. What's very important? Definitely these: 

^ President of the United States 

Secretary General of the United Nations 

^^ Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 

Vice President of the United States 

Prime Minister of Great Britain 


Here’s an example of one of these titles, President of the United States, in 
action: 


The President of the United States addressed the nation tonight. In her 
address, the President called for the repeal of all illogical grammar rules. 


197 
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Of course, there's some leeway with the rule on titles, with the boss or editor 
or teacher making the final decision. (When in doubt, check with the author- 
ity in question.) The following titles are often but not always lowercase when 
they appear without a name: 
1# representative 
ambassador 
consul 
justice 
cabinet secretary 
judge 
1” mayor 
Nameless titles that are even lower on the importance ladder are strictly 
lowercase: 
assistant secretary 
^ dogcatcher-in-chief 
1# officer 
ensign 
p When capitalizing a hyphenated title, capitalize both words (Chief Justice) or 
neither (assistant secretary). One exception (sigh) to the rule is for exes and 
elects: 
^ ex-President 


President-elect 


Writing about family relationships 


It’s not true that Elizabeth’s grandma was imprisoned for felonious sen- 
tence structure. I know for a fact that Uncle Bart took the rap, although 
his brother Alfred tried desperately to convince Grandma to make a full 
confession. “My son deserves to do time,” said Grandma, “because he 
split an infinitive when he was little and got away with it.” 


What do you notice about the family titles in the preceding paragraph? Some 
of them are capitalized, and some are not. The rules for capitalizing the titles 
of family members are simple. If you're labeling a relative, don’t capitalize. (I'm 
talking about kinship — aunt, sister, son, and so on — not appearance or per- 
sonality flaws — tubby, sweet-faced, dishonest, and so on.) If the titles take the 
place of names (as in Uncle Bart and Grandma), capitalize them. For example: 
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Lulu’s stepsister Sarah took care to pour exactly one cup of ink into every 
load of wash that Lulu did. (stepsister = label) 


Sarah told Mother about the gallon of paint thinner that Lulu had dripped 
over Sarah’s favorite rose bush. (Mother = name) 


I was surprised when my father took no action; fortunately Aunt Aggie 
stepped in with a pail of bleach for Lulu. (father — label; Aunt Aggie — 
name) 


If you can substitute a real name — Mabel or Jonas, for example — in the sen- 
tence, you probably need a capital letter: 


I told Father that he needed to shave off his handlebar moustache and 
put it on his bicycle. (original sentence) 

I told Jonas that he needed to shave off his handlebar moustache and put 
it on his bicycle. (The substitution sounds fine, so capitalize Father.) 


If the substitution sounds strange, you probably need lowercase: 


I told my grandmother not to shave off her moustache. (original sentence) 


I told my Mabel not to shave off her moustache. (The substitution doesn’t 
work because you don’t say my Mabel. Use lowercase for grandmother.) 


The word my and other possessive pronouns (your, his, her, our, their) often 
indicate that you should lowercase the title. (For more information on posses- 
K Quiz sive pronouns, see Chapter 17.) 
g 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Ever since he heard that housework causes acute inflammation of elbow 
grease, Archie helps mother around the house as little as possible. 


B. Ever since he heard that housework causes acute inflammation of elbow 
grease, Archie helps Mother around the house as little as possible. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. Mother is used as a name, not a label, so you 
must capitalize it. (Try the Mabel test; it works!) 


Tackling race and ethnicity 


If you come from Tasmania, you’re Tasmanian. If you come from New York, 
you're a New Yorker. (Don’t ask me about Connecticut; I’ve never been able 

to get an answer, though I’ve asked everyone I know from that state.) Those 
examples of capitalization are easy. But what about race and ethnicity? Like 
everyone else, grammarians struggle to overcome the legacy of a racist society 
and its language. Here are some guidelines concerning capitalization and race: 
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^ White and Black (or white and black) are acceptable descriptions, but 
be consistent. Don't capitalize one and not the other. Always capitalize 
Asian because the term is derived from the name of a continent. 


^ European American, Asian American, African American (and the less 
popular Afro-American) are all in capitals. 


»* Mexican American, Polish American, and other descriptions of national 
origin are written with capital letters because the terms are derived 
from country names. 


^ To hyphenate or not to hyphenate, that is the question. Afro-American is 
generally written with a hyphen. As for terms such as Asian American, 
Mexican American, African American, and the like, the answer depends 
on your politics. Without the hyphen, American is the primary word, 
described by the word that precedes it. So without the hyphen, you 
emphasize the identity of American. With the hyphen, both words are 
equal, so both parts of the identity have equal importance. 


Capitalizing Geography: Directions, 
Places, and Languages 


Even if nothing more than your imagination leaves the living room, you still 
need to know the rules for capitalizing the names of places, languages, geo- 
graphical features, regions, and directions. Here’s a complete guide to capi- 
talizing geography. 


Directions and areas of a country 


Robbie and Levon, my parakeets, don’t migrate for the winter. (Instead, they 
sit on the window frame and squawk at their friends, the pigeons of New 
York.) If they did fly away, though, where would they go — south or South? It 
depends. The direction of flight is south (lowercase). The area of the country 
where they work on a tan, grow a few new feathers, and generally enjoy them- 
selves is the South (uppercase). Got it? From New York City you drive west to 
visit the West (or the Midwest). 


The names of other, smaller areas are often capitalized too. Plopped in the 
center of New York City is Central Park, which the West Side and the East 
Side flank. Chicago has a South Side and London has Bloomsbury. Note the 
capital letters for the names of these areas. 
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Capitalizing geographic features 


Capitalize locations within a country when the proper name is given (the 
name of a city or region, such as the Mississippi River, the Congo, or Los 
Angeles, for example). 


WING, 
E» 
Is the part of the name? Usually not, even when it's hard to imagine the name 
without it. In general, don't capitalize the. 
When the name doesn't appear, lowercase geographical features (mountain, 
valley, gorge or beach, for instance). 
E In general, you should capitalize the names of countries and languages. One 


exception to this rule: common objects with a country or nationality as part 
of the name (french fries, scotch whiskey, venetian blinds, and so forth). By 
attaching itself to a common object, the language or country name takes on a 
new meaning. The name no longer makes the reader think of the country or 
language. Instead, the reader simply thinks of an everyday object. If you're 
not sure whether or not to capitalize the geographical part of a common item, 
E Quiz check the dictionary. 
g 


Correct the capitalization in this paragraph. 


When Alex sent his little brother Abner to Italy, Abner vowed to visit 
mount Vesuvius. Alex asked Abner to bring back some venetian blinds, 
but Abner returned empty-handed. “Let’s go out for chinese food,” said 
Abner when he returned. “Some sesame noodles will cheer me up.” 


Here is the answer, with explanations in parentheses: 


When Alex sent his little brother Abner to Italy (correct — country 
name), Abner vowed to visit Mount Vesuvius (capitalize the entire name 
of the mountain). Alex asked Abner to bring back some venetian blinds 
(correct — lowercase for the name of a common object), but Abner 
returned empty-handed. “Let’s go out for Chinese food (because this isn’t 
the name of one specific item, such as french fries, capitals are better),” 
said Abner when he returned. “Some sesame noodles will cheer me up.” 


Marking Seasons and Other Times 


Lochness hates the summer because of all the tourists who try to snap 
pictures of what he calls “an imaginary monster.” He’s been known to 
roar something about “winter’s peaceful mornings, " even though he never 
wakes up before 3 p.m. 
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After reading the preceding example, you can probably figure out this rule 
without me. Write the seasons of the year in lowercase, as well as the times 
of day. 


A Some books tell you to capitalize the abbreviations for morning and afternoon 
(A.M. and P.M.) and some specify lowercase (a.m. and p.m.). So no matter 
what you do, half your readers will think you're right (the good news) and 
half will think you're wrong (the bad news). Your best bet is to check with the 
authority overseeing your writing. If you're the authority, do what you wish. 


Schooling: Courses, Vears, and Subjects 


As every student knows, school is complicated. So is the rule concerning 
the capitalization of school-related terms. Don't capitalize subjects and sub- 
ject areas (history, science, physics, phys ed, for example) unless the name 
refers to a language (Spanish, Latin, English, and so on). On the other hand, 
capitalize the titles of courses (Economics 101, Math for Poets, Paper Clips in 
American History, and the like). 


The years in school, while interminable and incredibly important, are not 
KS Quiz capitalized (seventh grader, freshman, sophomore, for instance). 


Correct the capitalization in this paragraph. 


Hurrying to his Chemistry class, Kneejerk slipped on the ice on the very 
first day of his Senior year. He was carrying a small jar of purple crystals, 
which, when added to water, were guaranteed to produce dense, purple 
smoke. Kneejerk wanted to impress the love of his life, Freshman Lilac 
Jones, who had enrolled in history of the ancient world with Professor 
Krater. Lilac’s class, deep in the study of history, never knew the peril 
they had escaped. 


Answer: Here’s the correct version, with the reasons in parentheses: 


Hurrying to his chemistry (don’t capitalize subjects) class, Kneejerk 
slipped on the ice on the very first day of his senior year (never capi- 
talize years in school). He was carrying a small jar of purple crystals, 
which, when added to water, were guaranteed to produce dense, purple 
smoke. Kneejerk wanted to impress the love of his life, freshman (never 
capitalize years in school) Lilac Jones, who had enrolled in History of 
the Ancient World (capitalize course titles) with Professor Krater. Lilac’s 
class, deep in the study of history (this one is correct — lowercase for 
subject areas), never knew the peril they had escaped. 
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Writing Capitals in Titles 


Lochness is hosting a party to celebrate the publication of his new book, 

I AM NOT A MONSTER. He has postponed the party three times because 
he can’t decide how to capitalize the title. What should he do? Actually, he 
should scrap the book, which consists of 540 pages of unbelievably boring 
detail about his humdrum life. Apart from that issue, here’s what Lochness 
should do: 


1# Capitalize / and Monster. Iis always uppercase and Monster is an impor- 
tant word. Also, /is the first word of the title, and the first word of the 
title is always capitalized. 


^^ Capitalize Am because it’s a verb, and verbs are at the heart of the title's 
meaning. (See Chapter 2.) 


¥ Capitalize Not because it changes the meaning of the verb and thus has 
an important job to do in the sentence. 


Lowercase the only word left — a. Never capitalize articles (a, an, and 
the) unless they’re the first words in the title. 


Do you see the general principles that I’ve applied? Here is a summary of the 
rules for all sorts of titles: 


1# Capitalize the first word in the title. 
¥ Capitalize verbs and other important words. 


Lowercase unimportant words — articles (a, an, the), conjunctions 
(words that connect, such as and, or, nor, and the like), and prepositions 
(of, with, by, and other words that express a relationship between two 
elements in the sentence). 


The resulting book title is / Am Not a Monster. 


ay? Some grammarians capitalize long prepositions — those with more than four 
letters. Others tell you to lowercase all prepositions, even the huge ones — 
concerning, according to, and so on. (See Chapter 8 for a list of common prepo- 
sitions.) Your best bet is to check with your immediate authority (editor, boss, 
teacher, and so on) to make sure that you write in the style to which he or she 
is accustomed. 


ANG? 
gs When writing the title of a magazine or newspaper, should you capitalize the 
word the? Yes, if the is part of the official name, as in The New York Times. No, 


if the publication doesn't include the in its official name, as in the Daily News. 
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Quiz 
N 
& 


Which words should you capitalize in these titles? 


the importance of being lochness 
romeo and lulu 


slouching toward homework 
Answers: 


The Importance of Being Lochness (The is the first word of the title. 
Importance, Being, and Lochness are important words. Lowercase of 
because it’s not an important word.) 


Romeo and Lulu (Romeo is the first word of the title and is also a name. 
Similarly, Lulu is a name. Lowercase and because it's not an important 
word.) 


Slouching Toward Homework (Slouching is the first word of the title. 
Homework is important. Toward can go either way. It's a preposition — a 
relationship word — and thus may be lowercase, at least according to 
some grammarians. It's also a long word, which makes it suitable for capi- 
talization in the opinion of other grammarians.) 


Concerning Historic Capitals: 
Events and Eras 


Jane entered her time machine and set the dial for the Middle Ages. 
Because of a tiny glitch in the power supply, Jane instead ended up 
right in the middle of the /ndustrial Revolution. Fortunately for Jane, the 
Industrial Revolution did not involve a real war. Jane still shudders when 
she remembers her brief stint in the Civil War. She is simply not cut out 
to be a fighter, especially not a fighter in the nineteenth century. On the 
next Fourth of July, Jane plans to fly the bullet-ridden flag she brought 
back from the Battle of Gettysburg. 


The story of Jane's adventures should make the rules concerning the capital- 
ization of historic events and eras easy. Capitalize the names of specific time 
periods and events but not general words. Hence 


^^ Capitals: Middle Ages, Industrial Revolution, Civil War, Fourth of July, 
Battle of Gettysburg 
Lowercase: war, nineteenth century 
p Some grammarians capitalize Nineteenth Century because they see it as a spe- 


cific time period. Others say that you should lowercase numbered centuries. I 
prefer to lowercase the century. 
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g Quiz 
S 
Correct the capitalization in this paragraph. 


Jane has never met Marie Antoinette, but Jane is quite interested in the 
French revolution. With her trusty time-travel machine, Jane tried to 
arrive in the Eighteenth Century, just in time for Bastille Day. However, 
once again she missed her target and landed in the middle of the first 
crusade. 


Answer, with explanations in parentheses: 


Jane has never met Marie Antoinette, but Jane is quite interested in the 

French Revolution. (Capitalize the name of a war.) With her trusty time- 
travel machine, Jane tried to arrive in the eighteenth century, (Optional, 
but most grammarians write numbered centuries in lower case.) just in 

time for Bastille Day. (Correct. Capitalize the names of important days.) 
However, once again she missed her target and landed in the middle of 

the First Crusade. (Capitalize the name of the war.) 


If U Cn Kd Ths, U Cn Abbreviate 


I can't cite a historical source, but I suspect that abbreviations stem from the 
need for speed. Why type eleven letters when two will do the job? Texting, 
twittering, and instant-messaging, which may have strict character limits, 
also encourage abbreviations. 


I discourage them, most of the time. Why? Well, for several reasons. First 

of all, you want people to understand you. The first time you saw e.g., did 
you know that it meant for example? If so, fine. If not, you probably didn't 
understand what the author was trying to say. Second, abbreviations clash 
with formal writing. Formal writing implies thought and care, not haste. (Yes, 
I know things are different when you're thumbing in a message. Check out 
Chapter 16 for more on electronic media and grammar.) 


Sometimes, however, you do want to abbreviate. Here's how to do so 
correctly: 


1# Capitalize abbreviations for titles and end the abbreviation with a 
period. For example, Mrs. Snodgrass, Rev. Tawkalot, Sen. Veto, Jeremiah 
Jones, Jr., and St. Lucy. 


¥ Capitalize geographic abbreviations when they're part of a name but 
not when they're alone. Put a period at the end of the abbreviation: 
Appalachian Mts. or Amazon R., for example. On a map you may write 
mt. (mountain). 
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\NG 
= 


NING, 
RY 


quiz 
$ 
$9 


^ The United States Postal Service has devised a list of two-letter state 
abbreviations. Don't put periods in these abbreviations. Examples: AZ 
(Arizona), CO (Colorado), WY (Wyoming), and so on. 


^ Write most measurements in lowercase and end the abbreviation with a 
period (yds. for yards or lbs. for pounds). Metric abbreviations are some- 
times written without periods (km for kilometer or g for gram). 


Don't confuse abbreviations with acronyms. Abbreviations generally chop 
some letters out of a single word. Acronyms are new words made from the 
first letters of each word in a multiword title. Some common acronyms include 
the following: 


NATO: North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
OPEC: Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 


AIDS: Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome 


Want to drive your teacher crazy? Write a formal essay with &, w/, w/o, or 
b/c. (For the abbreviation-deprived, & means and, w/ means with, w/o means 
without, b/c means because.) These symbols are fine for your notes but not for 
your finished product. Similarly, save brb (be right back), lol (laugh out loud), 
and other texting abbreviations for your friends, not for authority figures. (For 
more on texting and electronic media, turn to Chapter 16.) 


Correct Legghorn's homework. 


Yesterday (Tues.) I went in the a.m. to CO. I saw Mr. Pimple, who told me 
that the EPA had outlawed his favorite pesticide. I have three gal. in the 
basement, &T'l have to discard it. 


Answer: 


Yesterday (Tuesday) I went in the morning to Colorado. I saw Mr. Pimple, 
who told me that the EPA had outlawed his favorite pesticide. I have 
three gallons in the basement, and Ill have to discard it. 


Explanation: Don't abbreviate in homework assignments except for titles (Mr. 
Pimple) and easily understood acronyms (EPA, or Environmental Protection 
Agency). If you’re writing about an acronym that your reader may not under- 
stand, write the whole thing out the first time you use it and place the acronym 
in parentheses. Thereafter, the acronym alone is fine. Also, if this had been a 
note to a friend, the abbreviations would have been perfectly acceptable. 
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In This Chapter 
Applying grammar rules to text messages, e-mails, and blogs 


Punctuating and writing presentation slides and bulleted lists 


D. my childhood — so long ago that George Washington was still 
in diapers — communication was limited. I went to my friends' houses 
and screamed, “Wanna play?" until somebody said yes. Occasionally I picked 
up the phone (needless to say, a landline) and confided the latest gossip. 


Technology has given you many more communication options — texting, 
tweeting, instant-messaging, e-mails, blogs, and PowerPoint-style presenta- 
tions. But these new media have created confusion, too. Which grammar 
rules stay the same? Which ones should you adapt in the name of practical- 
ity? This area of English usage resembles the Old West, except that instead 
of sheriffs and outlaws shooting at each other, grammarians are facing off — 
and they’re a lot less polite than the guys with guns. In this chapter, I explain 
the most commonly accepted guidelines for twenty-first-century media. 


Thumb Wrestling with Grammar: 
Text and Instant Messages 


Do you want to read this section now, or save it for LSR? If that last “word” 

is a mystery to you, I’m guessing that your thumbs are rested and relaxed 
because you haven’t been using them to type on a Blackberry, a cell phone, 
or a similar device. In other words, you’re not into tweeting or texting (send- 
ing short notes) or instant messaging (having a real-time, written “chat”). But 
if you easily decoded “L8R” as “later” and you thumb much of your communi- 
cation with the outside world, this section is for you. 
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«v The distinction between traditional e-mail (isn't it amazing that a medium only 
a couple of decades old is already "traditional"?) and text messages is blurry; 
some text messages arrive in my computer's inbox, and the people I write to 
from my desktop computer often receive my e-mails on a handheld device, 
such as a cell phone or iPod. In this section, I deal with messages that are gen- 
erally short (sometimes really short!) and written without benefit of a desk, 
coffee cart, miniature basketball hoop, and other accessories that accompany 
a traditional work space. The next section, “E-Mailing Your Way to Good 
Grammar," explains how to apply proper English to longer messages, presum- 
ably typed under more pleasant, less rushed conditions. 


Choosing formal or informal language 


In Chapter 1, I talk about friendspeak, my term for deliberately informal 
English that you use with your hangout crowd. I also discuss conversational 
English — the casual language exchanged with friends and acquaintances. 
These two types of English don’t follow all the rules of grammar, as formal 
English does. 


I’ve seen text messages written in all these styles, and under the right cir- 
cumstances, I think all of them work well. (As a grammarian, however, I have 
to use proper English in all circumstances — at rock concerts, during argu- 
ments with my husband, for conversations with traffic cops, and — well, 
everything. Normal people have more leeway.) When you're deciding how 
formal to be, try these guidelines: 


Consider the identity of the person receiving the message. If he or she is 
a friend who can practically read your mind, formal English isn’t neces- 
sary. Abbreviations and half-sentences are probably fine, and you don’t 
need to worry about capitalization and punctuation. The less friendly 
the relationship, the more correct your language and grammar should 
be. If you’re writing to someone you’ve met once or twice, don’t chop 
out letters or words unless you know that the recipient appreciates 
informality. Stick to the normal rules for capitalization and punctuation 
unless you’re sure that the message-receiver is comfortable with non- 
standard English. 


Power matters also. If you’re the boss, you make the rules. Your subor- 
dinates aren’t going to point out that you lowercased a word that should 
be in caps — not if they want to keep working for you! But if your mes- 
sage is going up the chain of command, choose formal English. 


ES With the possible exception of dudes wearing tie-dyed t-shirts and love 
beads because they're stuck in the *cool" sixties, most teachers favor 
formal English. Follow grammar rules when you write to anyone in the 
academic world. 
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^ Think about the impression you're trying to make. If you're writing to 
a potential client, formal language may show respect and care. On the 
other hand, if you've got an antsy client — the type who wants the work 
done yesterday, if not sooner — a few dropped words or characters may 
give the impression that you're speeding along on the client's behalf, too 
busy for such niceties as commas and periods. 


1# Save abbreviations such as “ttyl” (talk to you later), lol (laugh out loud, 
indicating a joke), and "ctn" (can't talk now) for someone who is your 
"bff" (best friend forever). However, some abbreviations are acceptable 
in business or academic writing. For example, you may begin a message 
with “FYI” (for your information) and ask for a reply “ASAP” (as soon as 
possible). If the abbreviation appears in a dictionary, it's probably okay 
unless you're writing in an extremely formal situation. 


No matter who the recipient is, you have to get your point across. Check out 
the next section for some tips on writing understandable messages. 


Being clear but concise 


The screens and keyboards of handhelds and smartphones are as tiny as a 
low-calorie cookie, so sending or reading a long letter isn’t comfortable. Plus, 
depending upon the device and cost structure of your carrier, you may pay 
extra if you’re not concise. Some formats even have a character limit. The 
conclusion is obvious: Make your messages as short as possible in order to 
avoid eye and finger fatigue. 


Compressing your thoughts into the smallest space doesn’t get you off the 
hook when it comes to grammar, however. Remember one rule, no matter 
what you’re writing with, on, or to: 


Be clear! 


Your reader has to understand what you mean, or your message is a failure. 
Period, end of story. With that principle in mind, check out these guidelines: 


Dropping words 


Because every character counts, you may at times break the “complete sen- 
tence” rule when you're texting. The most common cut is the subject of a 
sentence. (See Chapter 4 for more information on subjects.) For example, you 


may type 


Left meeting early. No progress. 
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to someone who knows that despite having an early dinner date, you 
attended a session of that learned (and imaginary) society, Grammarians for 
Punctuation Reform. However, don’t omit a subject unless you’re absolutely 
sure that no confusion may result. For instance, suppose you and a colleague 
spoke about the meeting and decided that the key figure was the leader of a 
pro-apostrophe lobby. His support for punctuation reform is guaranteed to 
convince everyone else. His disapproval means that any proposal is dead on 
arrival. Upon receiving the previous text message, will your colleague know 
who left the meeting early? Perhaps she will think you left because the situ- 
ation was going nowhere and you'd rather be nibbling an appetizer. Or she 
may believe that the apostrophe fan skipped out, leading you to conclude 
that nothing was going to change. In such a situation, it’s better to type 


President left meeting early. No progress. 
or 
I left the meeting early. No progress. 
so your colleague understands what happened. 
EU Articles (a, an, the) and conjunctions (words that join, such as and, or, but, 
and so forth) can often be omitted. Just be aware that the resulting message 


sounds rushed and at times strange. Can you imagine typing, "I went to bar"? 
Somehow the makes a big difference. 


Dropping punctuation and capital letters 
Some handhelds automatically correct your typing by inserting capital letters 
and a period after you've typed two spaces. Others don't, and I realize that 
capital letters may be a pain to type when you're on the go. Nevertheless, I’m 
in favor of that little extra effort. Ditto for periods. Yes, some people text 

saw helen after the meeting 


and civilization as we know it hasn't yet crumbled. But don't you like this ver- 
sion better? 


Saw Helen after the meeting. 


I saw Helen after the meeting. 


Okay, maybe you don't. But some people, including me, do. Why take a 
chance on offending your reader? 
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\NG/ 
E» Dropping a comma or a period usually isn't crucial. However, don't skip any- 
thing that adds meaning, such as question marks. Take a look at these two 
text messages: 


Dinner at 5 


Dinner at 5? 


Obviously, they express two different ideas. The first assumes attendance, 
and the second is an invitation. 


Making a text and checking it twice 


Type carefully, and reread what you typed before sending the message. Some 
people easily decode mistyped words as they read, but do you want to risk 
having your wrods — oops, I mean words — turn into a puzzle? It's worth an 
extra secod of your time. Er, that's second. 


WING, Wireless messages often include a little phrase saying something like “sent 
a froma, “(fill in the name of your device). lve heard a number of arguments 
about this phrase. One side believes that readers accept mistakes when they 
see it because they know that texts and instant messages are written quickly, 
without proofreading. The other side believes that if you're writing, you 
should write with care. You can probably guess my stance. I don't give get-out- 
of-grammar-jail-free cards! 


E-Mailing Vour Way to Good Grammar 


In this section, I talk about electronic messages that can be considerably 
longer than the usual text message. (Yes, I know that e-mails can be short 
also. When a student asks to be excused from homework, usually in a very 
long message, I reply with a one-word e-mail: “No.”) Here I discuss e-mails 
that are a little more structured than text-messages — closer to a traditional, 
paper-printed letter than to a 140-character message (the current limit for 
“tweets” — short messages sent via Twitter). I take you through the parts of 
the e-mail, explaining the best format to use when you're writing to someone 
who expects good grammar. 


The heading 


Atop every e-mail is a little box with a heading, which includes a “From,” 
“To,” and "Subject" line. You don't have to worry about the grammar of the 
“To” and “From” boxes. The “To” contains the e-mail address of the recipient 
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(no choices there!), and the e-mail program automatically slots your address 
into the “From” line. 


The subject line is the “title” of your e-mail. Most people follow standard 
capitalization rules for the subject line. Gee Chapter 15 for a complete expla- 
nation of how to capitalize a title.) 


The greeting 


The message often begins with a greeting (in English-teacher terminology, a 
salutation). These are all acceptable greetings, complete with punctuation: 


Dear Ms. Snodgrass, or Dear Ms. Snodgrass: (The one with the comma is 
less formal. Begin the message on the following line.) 


To Whom It May Concern: (This one always has a colon and is ultra- 
formal. Begin the message on the following line.) 


Hi, Lola. or Hi, Ms. Snodgrass. (Use these forms for friends and acquain- 
tances. Begin the message right after the period, not on the next line.) 


Hi, Lola! (This one is for friends only. Begin the message right after the 
exclamation point.) 


Lola, (Informal messages need nothing more than the name. The message 
begins on the following line.) 


Ms. Snodgrass, (This greeting can be a bit stern, as if you couldn’t be 
bothered with the Dear.) Start the message one line below this greeting. 


Hi, Everyone. or Hi, Everyone! (Use these when you write to a group of 
friends or colleagues. Begin the message on the same line.) 


Some writers drop the greeting altogether. No problem, unless you happen 
to be writing to traditionalists, who prefer the time-honored formats, or ego- 
tists, who love seeing their names in print. 


The body 


The body contains what you want to communicate — words, links to Web 
sites, images, whatever. If you’re a traditionalist, your e-mails probably mimic 
paper, mailed-in-envelopes letters. I should probably say, “try to mimic” 
because what you see when you’re typing isn’t necessarily what the reader 
sees on his or her screen. Some e-mail programs automatically delete spaces 
between paragraphs when they zap the message to wherever it’s going. Plus, 
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different operating systems don't always play nicely together. A quotation 
mark may show up as a strange symbol (8 or a box, perhaps), and margins 
may wander in and out. Sigh. If you really care about how the document 
looks, you can attach the message as a text file. That last maneuver isn't per- 
fect because not every bit of formatting comes through properly. But most 
of your document will look the way you want it to. The only surefire method 
to preserve every bit of formatting is to send your message as a Portable 
Document Format (.pdf) file, which is a "picture" of your document. 


Regardless of method, follow the grammar rules outlined in the rest of English 
Grammar For Dummies, matching your level of formality to the identity of the 
person you're writing to. (See “Choosing formal or informal language" in this 
chapter for more information.) 


The closing 


If you haven't bothered with a greeting (which I explain earlier in this sec- 
tion), don't worry about a closing either, unless you want to “sign” your name 
at the end of the message. If you like a big send-off, try one of these: 


Best, (short for "best regards" and good for formal and informal e-mails) 
Sincerely, (formal) 
See you soon, (informal) 
Hope to hear from you, (somewhere between formal and informal) 
Regards, (formal and a little old-fashioned) 

p All of the preceding closings contain commas. You can also close your mes- 


sage simply by typing your name (Lola or Ms. Snodgrass) or with your initials 
(LS for “Lola Snodgrass”), in which case no commas are needed. 


Handling Grammar on the Internet 


Is your passion peanut butter and marshmallow sandwiches? Films of the 
1990s? Knitting? If something revs you up, chances are you're blogging or 
posting a paragraph or two about it on Facebook or another social-networking 
site. As you explain to your readers the merits of chunky versus smooth or 
the symbolism of Indiana Jones' hat, should you worry about grammar? Yes! 
And no, too. Confused? Read on. 
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Blogging for fun and (sometimes) profit 


As I write, Julie and Julia is drawing crowds at my local theater. One char- 
acter is based on a real person, Julie Powell, who cooked her way through a 
massive cookbook in one year and wrote about her experience in a blog. (A 
blog is a kind of diary, posted on the Internet. It may include photos, video 
clips, and links to other sites. Generally, blogs allow readers to post com- 
ments, so the “diary” becomes an extended conversation.) The real Julie 
Powell turned her blog into a book, which, as you already know, became a 
movie. Powell approached her blog as a wrifer. She paid attention to struc- 
ture, tone — and yes, grammar — though she allowed herself the freedom 
of conversational English. (See Chapter 1 for more information on conversa- 
tional English.) 


Not every blogger is aiming for a book deal, and lots of bloggers are perfectly 
comfortable typing “cuz” instead of “because.” Some bloggers avoid proper 
grammar as if it were a contagious disease, and their readers may not mind 
at all! When you blog, you have to consider the impression you want to make 
on your readers. Do you want them to see you as friends sitting in the living 
room with shoes off and feet up? Break a few grammar rules, and you’re 
there. Do you want readers to accept your authority — to see you as some- 
one who truly understands the care and feeding of boa constrictors or the 
significance of every single name in the Harry Potter series? Then you should 
probably put on your game face and pull out your best grammar. 


E Blogs are as varied as the people who create them. Some blogs place a title on 
each entry (see Chapter 15 for help with capitalizing titles), and some don't 
bother. Whatever level of grammar you choose, remember that communica- 
tion is a two-way street. You've got readers, not mind readers. Be sure that 
your intended audience can decode your message. 


Navigating social networks 


Friendster, MySpace, Facebook, and other social networking sites allow you 
to interact with 3,450 of your closest friends (or any number!) and to connect 
with members who have similar interests. Each social networking site is a 
little different from the others, but all generally include a “profile,” in which 
you cover basic biographical information, post fake photos — okay, some- 
times they're real — and indicate your areas of interest. You can update your 
profile as often as you want, and you may be allowed to comment on others' 
sites (on a user's *wall" on Facebook, for example). Some social networks 
allow you to import blogs from other sites or to create your own blog. 
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Social networks used to be, well, purely social. Thus the language in them 
reflected the writer at his or her most casual. (Pause for a grammatical shud- 
der.) Because they've become so popular, companies, politicians, and celeb- 
rities now use social networks to get their message out to a wide range of 
people. Writing to strangers — and writing to sell — usually raises the level 
of formality. Proper grammar may not take a starring role, but it's not com- 
pletely absent. 


As with all writing, think about your audience, your message, and yourself. 
How do you want readers to see you? Too cool for school? Smart enough to 
be President? When you know the context, you can decide how correct you 
need to be. 


ES This is life, not grammar, but I can't resist telling you that social networks 
can be dangerous places. I'm not talking about crazy stalkers (though they do 
exist); I'm talking about the fact that teachers, potential employers, and date- 
worthy acquaintances may look at your profile unless you've limited access to 
it. If you've blogged about hacking into a teacher's e-mail, going to work with 
an epic hangover, or stalking an ex-friend, you may not get the recommenda- 
tion, the job, or the date you're hoping for. Networker beware! 


PowerPoint to the People 


Iteach a class in which students are required to make presentations about 
their research projects. Most of the presenters are a bit nervous, but 
PowerPoint and similar computer programs help a lot. After they've created 
a series of slides containing text and visuals — charts, graphs, diagrams, 
photos and the like — their information is organized and accessible. All the 
presenters have to do is speak a little about each slide as it flashes in front of 
the audience. Oh, and they have to follow some simple grammar rules. (You 
knew there was a catch, right?) In this section, I tell you everything you need 
to know about presentation slides. 


ES If you're not making an oral presentation, you may still find useful material 
in this section. The format for bullet points remains the same whether those 
points are on a ten-foot screen or a standard sheet of paper. Check out “Biting 
the Bulleted List" in this section for more information. 


Writing titles 
Your presentation should have a title, and so may individual slides: The Care 


and Feeding of Fleas, Foods That Fleas Fear, Your Little Pets’ Nesting Material, 
and so on. Guidelines for presentation titles include: 
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« 


^^ Place the title alone on a slide or on a line. The title needs to stand 
out. When you're typing a standard paragraph, the title may be italicized 
or placed in quotation marks. On a presentation slide, however, neither 
italic nor quotation marks are needed. Why? Because the title's position 
calls attention to it, so you don't need anything else, in terms of gram- 
mar, at least. (Check out Chapter 12 for title-punctuation guidelines.) 
If you want the title to fade in, fade out, swirl around, or dance to the 
latest rap song, go ahead. The laws of taste are not mine to make. Just 
be sure that your message isn't lost in a sea of special effects. 


^ Generally, don't place punctuation at the end of a title. If the title is a 
complete sentence, it's probably too long. Cut it down! For example, you 
can change 

Fleas crave many types of food. 
to 
Foods Fleas Crave 


1# If the title is a question, you need a question mark. Continuing the 
example from the previous bullet point, you may write, 


What Foods Do Fleas Crave? 


^^ Follow the standard capitalization rules for titles. I explain these rules 
in detail in Chapter 15. 


With your sharp eyes, you probably noticed that the title of some sections 
(including this one) don't follow the rules of capitalization I set forth in 
Chapter 15. For Dummies style calls for standard caps for chapter and section 
titles but a variation for subsections — capital letters for the first word only. 
If your presentation has subsections, you can differentiate larger and smaller 
units in the same way. 


Biting the bulleted list 


Bullets are the newest punctuation mark. Their job is to introduce each item 
in a list. The bullets in For Dummies books are check marks, but other pub- 
lishers and writers favor dark circles, little stars, arrows, and similar sym- 
bols. A bulleted list has two parts — the introduction and the bullet texts. 


Bullet introductions 


If the introduction to your bullet list is a complete thought, end it with a 
colon, as in these sample introductions: 
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Fleas divert themselves with many exercises: 


Fleas’ favorite pastimes are as follows: 


If the introduction to a bullet list is not a complete thought, don’t place any 
punctuation mark at the end of the introduction. Check out these examples: 


Fleas love to play with 


Fleas’ pet peeves are 


ANG? 
sU If the introduction line ends with a linking verb as in the second example 
above, no punctuation follows the verb. See Chapter 2 for more information 
on linking verbs. 


If the introduction line begins a series of quotations, place a comma at the 
end, as in these examples, 


Simon Flea always says, 

The flea trainer explains, 
p In English Grammar For Dummies, and all For Dummies books, bulleted lists are 
introduced and punctuated properly. Keep your eyes open to see the rules in 
action. 


Bullet texts 


The text for each bullet point is usually fairly short — sometimes just one 
or two words, and sometimes a bit more. Follow these guidelines in writing 
bullet points: 


1# Jf the text is a complete sentence, begin with a capital letter and end 
with a period (unless of course the sentence is a question, in which case 
you end with a question mark). 


1# If the text isn't a complete sentence, don't use any endmarks. You may 
capitalize the first word of each bullet point, but most people prefer 
lower case, especially if the introduction line isn't a complete sentence. 
Whatever style you choose, be consistent. Don't leave half of your bullet 
points capitalized and half lowercased. 


Each bullet point on a slide or in a list should have the same grammati- 
cal identity. If the first bullet point is a complete sentence, all the bullet 
points should be complete sentences. If you've begun one bullet point 
with a noun, begin all of them with nouns. Here's a "before and after" 
bullet list, illustrating a common mistake and its correction: 
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INCORRECT 

* table tennis 

* playing air guitar 

* to swing from a trapeze 
CORRECT 

* table tennis 

* air guitar 

* trapeze swinging 


This grammatical principle is called parallelism. (For more information 
on parallelism, check out Chapter 21.) 


NING, Many presentations, especially in the academic world, require a slide listing 
sources (books, Web sites, articles, films, and so forth). Sources are formatted 
differently from just about everything else on the planet. I explain all the rules 
in Research Papers For Dummies (Wiley, 2002) and Punctuation: Simplified and 
Applied (Webster's New World, 2005). If you don't want to beautify my royalty 
statement, feel free to check out any of the many Web sites devoted to source 
citation, including www .mla.org and www.apa.org. 
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In this part... 


hink of this part of the book as sandpaper — a set of 

scratchy, annoying rules that rub the rough edges off 
of your writing. After you polish a paragraph according 
to the information in this part, the finished product will 
have the correct pronouns (Chapter 17), the appropriate 
verb tense (Chapter 18), and no misplaced descriptions 
(Chapter 19). All of your comparisons will be logical and 
complete (Chapter 20), and none of your sentences will be 
unbalanced (Chapter 21). Plus, the information in this part 
prepares you for the topics hit heavily by standardized 
tests — the lovely alphabet soup of SATs and ACTs that 
you wade through to get to college. For the finer points of 
grammar, read on. 
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Pronouns and Their Cases 


In This Chapter 


Choosing the correct pronoun as subject and understanding compound subjects and 
appositives 


Selecting the right pronoun for a comparison 
Finishing linking verb sentences with the correct pronoun 
Using the proper object pronoun and showing possession with pronouns 


Choosing the correct pronoun for some nouns ending in -ing 


E Rice Burroughs' famous character Tarzan is a smart fellow. Not 
only can he survive in the natural world, but he also teaches himself a 
fair-sized English vocabulary, saves his beloved Jane from quicksand, and — 
when he travels to England — learns how to tie his shoelaces. Despite all 
these accomplishments, one task trips him up. He never seems to grasp pro- 
noun-verb pairs. “Me Tarzan, you Jane,” he says over and over. “I am Tarzan" 
is apparently beyond him. 


Millions of suffering grammar students know exactly how Tarzan feels. 
Choosing the correct pronoun is enough to give even a thirteen-year-old a 
few gray hairs. (I have a whole section on my head just from the who/whom 
issue, which, by the way, I discuss in Chapter 23.) But there's actually a logic 
to pronouns, and a few tips go a long way toward making your choices more 
obvious. In this chapter, I cover the three sets, or cases, of pronouns — 
subject, object, and possessive. So grab a vine and swing into the jungle of 
pronouns. 


Me Like Tarzan: Choosing 
Subject Pronouns 


The subject is the person or thing that is doing the action or being talked about 
in the sentence. (For more on locating the subject, see Chapter 4.) You can't do 
much wrong when you have the actual name of a person, place, or thing as the 
subject — in other words, a noun — but pronouns are another story. 
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«v Legal subject pronouns include /, you, he, she, it, we, they, who, and whoever. If 
you want to avoid a grammatical felony, stay away from me, him, her, us, them, 
whom, and whomever when you're selecting a subject. Also avoid the -self pro- 
nouns (myself, himself, herself, ourselves, and so forth) when you're scouting 
out a subject, unless you throw one next to another subject for emphasis, as 
in / myself will select the proper pronoun. 


Here are some examples of pronouns as the subject of a sentence: 


I certainly did tell Lulu not to remove her nose ring in public! (7is the sub- 
ject of the verb did tell.) 


Al and she will bring their killer bees to the next meeting of the Unusual 
Pets Association. (She is the subject of the verb will bring.) 


Whoever marries Larry next should negotiate a good prenuptial agree- 
ment. (Whoever is the subject of the verb marries.) 


Compounding interest: Pairs of subjects 


Most people do okay with one subject, but sentences with two subjects are a 
different story. For example, I often hear my otherwise grammatically correct 
students say such things as 


Robert and me are going to the supermarket for some chips. 


Although Aer and / haven't met, we plan to have dinner soon. 


See the problem? In the first sample sentence, the verb are going expresses 
the action. To find the subject, ask who or what are going. The answer right 
now is Robert and me are going, but me isn't a subject pronoun. Here's the 
correct version: 


Robert and I are going to the supermarket for some carrots and celery. 
(1 couldn't resist correcting the nutritional content, too.) 


In the second sample sentence, the action — the verb — is have met. (Not 
isn't part of the verb.) Who or what have met? The answer, as it is now, is 
her and I. I is a legal subject pronoun, but Aer is not. The correct version is 
as follows: 


Although she and / haven't met, we plan to have dinner soon. 


E One good way to check your pronouns is to look at each one separately. If 
you've developed a fairly good ear for proper English (and Chapter 26 tells 
you how to do so), isolating the pronoun helps you decide whether you've 
chosen correctly. You may have to adjust the verb a bit when you're speaking 
about one subject instead of two, but the principle is the same. If the pronoun 
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doesn’t sound right as a solo subject, it isn’t right as part of a pair either. Here 
is an example: 


ORIGINAL SENTENCE: Ella and her went to the spitball-shooting contest 
yesterday. 


CHECK 1: Ella went to the spitball-shooting contest yesterday. Verdict: 
sounds okay. 


CHECK 2: Her went to the spitball-shooting contest yesterday. Verdict: 
sounds terrible. Substitute she. 


CHECK 3: She went to the spitball-shooting contest yesterday. Verdict: 
much better. 


RECOMBINED, CORRECTED SENTENCE: Ella and she went to the spitball- 
throwing contest yesterday. 
Which sentence is correct? 
A. Bud, you, and me appointed the judges for the spitball-shooting contest, 
so we have to live with their decisions, however wrong. 
B. Bud, you, and I appointed the judges for the spitball-shooting contest, so 


we have to live with their decisions, however wrong. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. / is a subject pronoun, and me is not. If you 
take the parts of the subject separately, you can usually hear the correct 
answer. 


Attracting appositives 


Do you want to say the same thing twice? Use an appositive. An appositive 
is a noun or a pronoun that is exactly the same as the noun or pronoun that 
precedes it in the sentence. Check out these examples: 


Raven, the girl whose hair matches her name, is thinking of changing her 
name to Goldie. 


Tee Rex, holder of the coveted Dinosaur of the Year trophy, has signed 
an endorsement deal with a company that makes extra-large sneakers. 


Roger, the Spy of the Month, will hold a press conference tomorrow at 
10 a.m. 


Lola, a fan of motorcycles, acknowledges that life in the fast lane is some- 
times hard on the complexion. 
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Do you see the pair of matching ideas in each sentence? In the first, Raven 
and the girl whose hair matches her name are the same. In the next sentence, 
Tee Rex and holder of the coveted Dinosaur of the Year trophy make a pair. 

In the third, the Spy of the Month is the same as Roger. In the last sentence, 
Lola and a fan of motorcycles are the same. The second half of each pair (the 
girl whose hair matches her name, holder of the coveted Dinosaur of the Year 
trophy, the Spy of the Month, and a fan of motorcycles) is an appositive. 


Appositives fall naturally into most people’s speech and writing, perhaps 
because human beings feel a great need to explain themselves. You probably 
won't make a mistake with an appositive unless a pronoun or a comma is 
involved. (See Chapter 13 for more information on appositives and commas.) 


Pronouns can serve as appositives, and they show up mostly when you have 
two or more people or things to talk about. Here are some sentences with 
appositives and pronouns: 


The winners of the raffle — Ali and he — will appear on the Tonight Show 
tomorrow. (Appositive - Ali and he) 


The judges for the spitball contest, Sally and she, wear plastic raincoats. 
(Appositive — Sally and she) 


The dancers who broke their toenails, Lulu and I, will not appear in the 
closing number. (Appositive = Lulu and I) 


Why are he, she and I correct? In these sample sentences, the appositives are 
paired with the subjects of the sentence (winners, judges, dancers). In a sense, 
the appositives are potential substitutes for the subject. Therefore, you must 
use a subject pronoun. 
p The appositive pronoun must always match its partner; if you pair it with a 
subject, the appositive must be a subject pronoun. If you pair it with an object, 
it must be an object pronoun. 


You can confirm pronoun choice with the same method that I describe in the 
previous section. Take each part of the pair (or group) separately. Adjust the 
verb if necessary, and then listen to the sentence. Here's the check for one of 
the sentences that I used earlier: 


CHECK 1: The judges for the spitball contest wear plastic raincoats. 
Verdict: sounds okay. 


CHECK 2: Sally wears plastic raincoats. (You have to adjust the verb 
because Sally is singular, not plural, but the pronoun sounds okay.) 


CHECK 3: She wears plastic raincoats. (Again, you have to adjust the 
verb, but the pronoun sounds okay.) 
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Bottom line: Isolate the pronoun and listen. If you have spent some time 
listening to educated speech or reading good books, your “ear” for good 
English should help you decide whether the pronoun is correct. 


Picking pronouns for comparisons 
Lazy people that we are, we all tend to take shortcuts, chopping words out 
of our sentences and racing to the finish. This practice is evident in compari- 
sons. Read the following sample sentences: 

Lulu denied that she had more facial hair than he. 
That sentence really means 

Lulu denied that she had more facial hair than he had. 
If you say the entire comparison, as in the preceding example, the pronoun 
choice is a cinch. However, when you drop the verb (had), you may be 
tempted to use the wrong pronoun, as in this sentence: 


Lulu denied that she had more facial hair than him. 


Sounds right, doesn’t it? But the sentence is wrong. The words you say must 
fit with the words you don’t say. Obviously you aren’t going to accept 


Lulu denied that she had more facial hair than him had. 


Him had is just too gross. The technical reason? Him is an object pronoun, 
but you’re using it as the subject of had. 


Whenever you have an implied comparison — a comparison that the sentence 
suggests but doesn’t state completely — finish the sentence in your head. The 
correct pronoun becomes obvious. 


Implied comparisons often contain the word than (as in the preceding 
sample sentences). The words so and as are also frequently part of an 
implied comparison: 
The dancers that Michael hired are not as flexible as they. 
Eggworthy gave Larry as much trouble as her. 


Ralph, live in concert on Broadway, is as entertaining as she. 
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The complete comparisons are as follows: 


The dancers that Michael hired are not as flexible as they are. 
Eggworthy gave Larry as much trouble as Eggworthy gave her. 
SUNG! Ralph, live in concert on Broadway, is as entertaining as she is. 
E 
In some incomplete comparisons more than one word is missing. For example: 
Grandmother gives my sister more souvenirs than me. 
means 
Grandmother gives my sister more souvenirs than Grandmother gives 
to me, because my sister is a spoiled brat and is always flattering the old 
bat. 
and 
Grandmother gives my sister more souvenirs than I. 


means 


Grandmother gives my sister more souvenirs than I do because I have 
better things to do with my allowance. 


Think before you make a decision because the pronoun choice determines 
& ouiz the meaning of the sentence. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Tee Rex broke more claws than I during the fight with Godzilla. 


B. Tee Rex broke more claws than me during the fight with Godzilla. 


Answer: Sentence A is correct. Read the sentence this way: Tee Rex broke 
more claws than / did during the fight with Godzilla. You can't say me did. 


Last one! Which is correct? 


A. Roger told me more atomic secrets than she. 
B. Roger told me more atomic secrets than her. 
Answer: Both are correct, depending on the situation. Sentence A means that 


Roger told me more atomic secrets than she told me. Sentence B means that 
Roger told me more atomic secrets than he told her. 
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Connecting pronouns to linking verbs 


Think of linking verbs as giant equal signs, equating two halves of the sen- 
tence. All forms of the verb fo be are linking verbs, as well as verbs such as 
seem, appear, smell, sound, and taste. The type of pronoun that begins the 
equation (the subject) must also be the type of pronoun that finishes the 
equation. (For more information on finding linking verbs and the pronouns 
that go with them, see Chapter 2.) In this section, I talk about pairs of subject 
pronouns with linking verbs. Looking at pairs of words is helpful because 
choosing pronouns for compound subjects is always hard. Check out this 
sentence: 


The new champions, who spelled “sassafras” correctly for the first and 
only time, are him and me. 


Correct or incorrect? Here’s how to check. Think of the equal sign (the link- 
ing verb). If the pronouns are correct, you should be able to reverse the sen- 
tence. After all, 2 + 2-4and 4 = 2 + 2. 


If Ireverse the preceding sample sentence, I get 


Him and me are the new champions who spelled “sassafras” correctly for 
the first and only time. 


Uh oh. Him and me are. Not a good idea. What would you really say? He and I 
are. So go back to the original sentence. Change the pronouns. Now the sen- 
tence reads 


The new champions, who spelled “sassafras” correctly for the first and 
only time, are he and I. 


In conversation, many people ignore the reversibility rule and choose an object 

pronoun. In conversation you can get away with such a choice, but in formal 

writing the rules are tighter. If you have a linking verb followed by a pronoun, 
S Quiz choose from the subject set. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. The students voted “Most Likely to Go to Jail Before Graduation” are Liz 
and I. 


B. The students voted “Most Likely to Go to Jail Before Graduation” are Liz 
and me. 


Answer: In formal English, sentence A is correct. Reverse the sentence: Liz 
and I are the students voted “Most Likely to Go to Jail Before Graduation.” 
Verdict: Fine. If you reverse sentence B, you get Liz and me are. This phras- 
ing is not a good idea, though it is acceptable in conversational English. (See 
Chapter 1 for more information on formal and conversational English.) 
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Using Pronouns as Direct 
and Indirect Objects 


Previously in this chapter, l've concentrated on subject pronouns, but 

now it's time to turn to the receiver of the sentence's action — the object. 
Specifically, it's time to turn to object pronouns. (For more information on 
finding the object, see Chapter 6.) Pronouns that may legally function as 
objects include me, you, him, her, it, us, them, whom, and whomever. Here are 
some examples of direct and indirect object pronouns, all in italic: 


Ticktock smashed Aim right on the nose for suggesting that "the mouse 
ran down the clock." (smashed is the verb; Ticktock is the subject; him is 
the object) 


Archie married us, despite our parents' objections, in a quadruple ring 
ceremony. (married is the verb; Archie is the subject; us is the object) 


Olivier, president and chief operating officer of Actors Inc., sent me a 
horrifying letter. (sent is the verb; Olivier is the subject; letter and me are 
objects) 


Here's some English teacher terminology for you, if you can stand it. (If not, 
don't worry. You don't need labels to use object pronouns correctly!) À direct 
object receives the action directly from the verb, answering the questions 
whom? or what? after the verb. An indirect object receives the action indi- 
rectly (clever, those grammar terms), answering the questions fo whom? or 
to what? after the verb. In the previous sample sentence, letter is the direct 
object and me is the indirect object. For more information on direct and indi- 
& Quiz rect objects, see Chapter 6. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. After a great deal of discussion, the principal punished we, the innocent, 
for the small herd of cows that disrupted the cafeteria yesterday. 

B. After a great deal of discussion, the principal punished us, the innocent, 
for the small herd of cows that disrupted the cafeteria yesterday. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. Us is the object of the verb punished. 


Choosing objects for prepositions 


Prepositions — words that express relationships such as about, after, among, 
by, for, behind, since, and others — may also have objects. (For a more com- 

plete list of prepositions, see Chapter 8.) Here are some examples, with both 
the preposition and the object pronoun italicized: 
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Max, fearful for his pet tarantula, gave his dog to us yesterday. 


Belle's dance solo is a problem for her because she can't find a suitable 
costume. 


Michael's latest play received a critical review from them. 


" Archie didn't like the window so he simply plastered over it. 

A 
The object word answers the usual object questions (whom? what?), as in 
these examples: 


Max, fearful for his pet tarantula, gave his dog to whom? Answer: to us. 
Belle’s dance solo is a problem for whom? Answer: for her. 


Michael’s latest play received a critical review from whom? Answer: from 
them. 


Archie didn’t like the window, so he simply plastered over what? Answer: 
over it. 


Also notice that all the pronouns — us, him, her, them, it — come from the set 
& oul of object pronouns. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. The conversation between Al and I always revolves around piano-tuning. 


B. The conversation between Al and me always revolves around piano- 
tuning. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. Between is a preposition. Between whom? 
Between Al and me. Me is one of the objects of the preposition between. 


NING, For some reason, the phrase between you and I has caught on. However, it's 
RY time to unhook it! Between is a preposition, so object pronouns follow it. The 
pronoun /is for subjects, and me is for objects. So between you and me, me is 
the word you want. 


Attaching objects to verbals 


Isn't verbal a strange word? It sounds like something you keep in a little cage 
with an exercise wheel. But a verbal isn't a furry pet. It’s a word derived from 
a verb (a word that expresses action or state of being) that functions as a 
noun or as a description (in other words, as an adjective or an adverb). In 
this section I show you how to select a pronoun for that coveted role, object 
of a verbal. (Everyone in Hollywood is auditioning for the part.) Later in this 
chapter, in the section entitled “Dealing with Pronouns and ‘Ing’ Nouns,” I 
address another way that pronouns interact with verbals. 
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The English language is the proud owner of three types of verbal. Don't worry 
about which is which. Their official names aren't important when you're 
choosing a pronoun. (They're called gerund, participle, and infinitive, if you 
absolutely have to know. To learn more about verbals, check out Chapter 
24.) Take a look at these verbals and their objects, both of which are itali- 
cized. Also notice the real verb in each sentence, which I’ve underlined: 


Melanie loves dancing the Apostrophe, but Lulu thinks that dance is strange. 
Lola left the biker convention to play some dance tunes for Melanie. 
Oliver, having watched Melanie, signed up for polka lessons. 
As you see, the verbals look like verbs. However, in the first sentence dancing 
isn't acting as a verb. Dancing is a thing that Melanie loves. In other words, 
it's a noun. In the second example, fo play provides a reason why Lola left 
the biker convention. Therefore to play describes the verb left (left why? to 
play). In the third example, having watched Melanie gives you more informa- 


tion about Oliver, a noun. Anything that describes a noun is functioning as an 
adjective. 


To find the object of a verbal, ask the object questions: whom? what? after the 
verbal. 


Fortunately, you don't need to know much about the parentage of any ver- 
bals you encounter. Just be sure to attach an object pronoun to any and all 
verbs. Here's the preceding set of example sentences, this time with pro- 
nouns instead of nouns: 

Melanie loves dancing it. 

Lola left the biker convention to play them for her friend Melanie. 


OU Oliver, having watched her, signed up for polka lessons. 
Which sentence is correct? 


A. Oliver loves to show Melanie and I his new dance moves. 


B. Oliver loves to show Melanie and me his new dance moves. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. To show is a verbal. To show whom? To show 
Melanie and me. Me is one of the objects of the verbal to show. 


Seeing double causes problems 


You'll probably choose the correct object pronoun when there's only one in 
the sentence, but compounds (pairs or larger groups), cause problems. The 
solution is fairly easy: Check each part of the compound separately. Your ear 
helps you find the right choice. Here are some examples: 
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ORIGINAL SENTENCE: Paris, pleading poverty, presented Perry and me 
with a check for fifteen cents. 


CHECK 1: Paris, pleading poverty, presented Perry with a check for fifteen 
cents. Verdict: The sentence sounds fine. 


CHECK 2: Paris, pleading poverty, presented me with a check for fifteen 
cents. Verdict: The sentence sounds fine. When you isolate the pronoun, 
me is obviously the correct choice. You’re unlikely to accept Paris, plead- 
ing poverty, presented I with a check for fifteen cents. 


Try another one. 


ORIGINAL SENTENCE: Perry, claiming to be far richer than Donald 
Trump, presented the government and he with a billion dollars. 


CHECK 1: Perry, claiming to be far richer than Donald Trump, presented 
the government with a check for a billion dollars. Verdict: The sentence 
is fine. 

CHECK 2: Perry, claiming to be far richer than Donald Trump, presented 
he with a check for a billion dollars. Verdict: presented he? Nope. The sen- 
tence doesn’t work. 


CHECK 3: Perry, claiming to be far richer than Donald Trump, pre- 
sented him with a check for a billion dollars. Verdict: Now the sentence 
sounds right. 


RECOMBINED SENTENCE: Perry, claiming to be far richer than Donald 
Trump, presented the government and him with a check for a billion 
dollars. 


Pronouns of Possession: 
No Exorcist Needed 


Possessive pronouns show (pause for a drum roll) possession. Not the 
movie head-twisting-backwards kind of possession, but the kind where some- 
body owns something. Possessive pronouns include my, your, his, her, its, 
our, their, mine, yours, hers, ours, theirs, and whose. Check out the following 
sample sentences: 


Michael took his apple out of the refrigerator marked “Open Only in Case 
of Emergency.” 


Sure that the computer had beeped its last beep, Lola shopped for a new 
model. 
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To our dismay, Roger and Lulu opened their birthday presents two 
days early. 


Vengeance is mine. 


Lester slapped the dancer whose stiletto heels had wounded Lola’s 
big toe. 


The possessive pronouns in these examples show that the apple belongs to 
Michael, the beep belongs to the computer, the dismay belongs to us, and the 
presents belong to Roger and Lulu. Vengeance belongs to me. (Mine is the 
possessive pronoun that refers to something / own, something that belongs 
to rne.) The last sentence is a little more complicated. The word whose refers 
to the dancer. The stiletto heels belong to the dancer. The big toe belongs to 
Lola, but possession is shown in this example with a possessive noun (Lola's) 
not a possessive pronoun (her). 


Notice that none of the possessive pronouns have apostrophes. They never 
do! Ever! Never ever! Putting apostrophes into possessive pronouns is one of 
g wiz the most common errors. (It’s doesn't mean belongs to it. It's means it is.) 
S 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Smashing the pumpkin on his mother's clean floor, Rocky commented, 
“I believe this gourd is yours." 
B. Smashing the pumpkin on his mother's clean floor, Rocky commented, 


fa” 


“I believe this gourd is your's. 


Answer: Sentence A is correct. No possessive pronoun has an apostrophe, 
and yours is a possessive pronoun. 


Dealing with Pronouns and "-Ing" Nouns 


The rule concerning possessive pronouns and “-ing” nouns is broken so often 
that it may be a losing battle. However, the rule isn't completely useless, like 
many of the other rules that people break. Moreover, this rule is actually logi- 
cal. Some nouns that end in -ing are created from verbs. (In grammarspeak, 
they're called gerunds, a member of the verbal family I discuss in "Attaching 
an object to a verbal" earlier in this chapter.) 


When you put a pronoun in front of one of these nouns, you must be sure that 
the pronoun is possessive. Standardized test-makers love to check whether 
you know this fact. And now you do! Here are some examples: 
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Just because I once got a speeding ticket, my parents object to my taking 
the car for even short drives. (not me taking) 


Lola knows that their creating a dress code has nothing to do with the 
fact that she recently pierced her toes. (not them creating) 


Eggworthy's wife likes his singing in the shower. (not him singing) 
The goldfish accept our placing food in the tank so long as we don't try to 
shake their fins. (not us placing) 


Why possessive? Here's the reasoning. If you put a possessive pronoun in 
front of the noun, the noun is the main idea. If you read 


Lulu couldn't stop talking about my 


you don't have all the information you need. You're practically leaning for- 
ward, waiting for the next word. Contrast the example above with this one: 


Lulu couldn't stop talking about me. 


Now you can stop. You have all the information you need — except of 
course what Lulu said about me. That's confidential. Back to grammar: The 
possessive pronoun sends you forward; an object pronoun stops you cold. 
Therefore: 

My parents object to the taking of the car. They don't object to me. 


Lola knows something about the creating of a dress code. She may not 
know anything about them. 


Eggworthy's wife likes the singing. She may not like him. 
The goldfish accept placing food. They don't accept us. 

«e Some -ing words weren't created from verbs, and some -ing words aren't 
nouns. Don't worry about distinguishing between one and the other. Just 
apply this simple test: You need a possessive if the meaning of the sentence 
changes radically when you drop the -ing word. Check out this example: 

Roger loves me singing and always invites me to perform at his concerts. 
If I drop the -ing word, the sentence says 


Roger loves me. 


Now there's a radical change of meaning. Clearly the sentence is incorrect. 
The correct version is 


Roger loves my singing. 
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Now the focus is on singing, not on me. 
Which sentence is correct? 
A. Stunned by my low batting average, the coach forbade my swinging at 
every pitch. 
B. Stunned by my low batting average, the coach forbade me swinging at 


every pitch. 


Answer: Sentence A is correct. The coach went on and on about my swinging 
at every pitch and never mentioned anything about my personal life. (In sen- 
tence B, he’s forbidding me, all of me.) 


Try another. Which sentence is correct? 


A. The boss hates you answering the phone with “Whassup, dude?” 


B. The boss hates your answering the phone with “Whassup, dude?” 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. The boss doesn't know you enough to hate 
you (the meaning of Sentence A). Of course, if she got to know you better... 
but I won't go there. Sentence B places the emphasis on answering. The pos- 
sessive your puts it there. The boss objects to “Whassup, dude?" as a client's 
introduction to the company. I can't imagine why. 
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Fine-Tuning Verbs 


In This Chapter 


Distinguishing between active and passive voice 

Selecting strong verbs 

Choosing the correct verb to describe different events at different times 
Reporting information with the proper tense 

Describing ideas that are always true 


D. verbs tie your tongue (well, actually, your pen) in knots? Are you con- 
stantly editing yourself to avoid verb problems? In Chapter 3, I cover the 
basics: choosing the correct verb in easy situations. Here I hit the hard stuff — 
sentences that puzzle most people. To fine-tune your verb skills, read on. 


Giving Voice to Verbs 


Verbs can have two voices. No, not soprano and tenor. Verbs can be either 
active or passive. Take a look at these two examples: 


“The window was broken yesterday,” reported Eggworthy, carefully 
hiding his baseball bat under the sofa. 


“I broke the window yesterday,” reported Eggworthy, regretfully handing 
his baseball bat to his mother. 


How do the two versions differ? Grammatically, Eggworthy’s statement in 
the first sentence focuses on the receiver of the action, the window, which 
received the action of breaking. The verb is passive because the subject is 
not the person or thing doing the action but instead the person or thing 
receiving the action. In sentence two, the verb is in active voice because 
the subject (7) performed the action (broke). When the subject is acting or 
being, the verb is active. 
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ar 


To find the subject of a sentence, locate the verb and ask who? or what? before 
the verb. For more information on subjects, see Chapter 4. 


Here are some active and passive verbs: 


Lulu gives a free-tattoo coupon to Lola. (active) 
Lola is convinced by Lulu to get a tattoo. (passive) 
Roger convinces Lulu to visit the tattoo parlor too. (active) 


S quiz Lulu is tattooed by Lola. (passive) 
Label the verbs in these sentences as active or passive. 


A. The omelet was made with egg whites, but the yolks were discarded. 
B. Eggworthy slobbers when he eats eggs. 


Answer: Sentence À is passive (was made, were discarded), and sentence B is 
active (slobbers, eats). 


Try one more. Which is active and which is passive? 


A. The nail was hammered into that sign by Roger. 


B. Roger is building a tank for his pet piranhas. 


Answer: Sentence A is passive (was hammered), and sentence B is active (is 
building). 


Actively Seeking a Better Voice 


Unless you’re trying to hide something, or unless you truly don’t know the 
facts, you should make your writing as specific as possible. Specifics reside 
in active voice. Compare these pairs of sentences: 


The president of the Egg-Lovers’ Club was murdered yesterday. (The cops 
are still looking for the villain who wielded the hammer and crushed the 
president’s skull like a @el well, like an eggshell.) 


Sir Francis Bacon murdered the president of the Egg-Lovers’ Club yester- 
day. (Bacon will soon move into a maximum-security cell.) 


It is recommended that the furnace not be cleaned until next year. 
(Someone wants to save money, but no one is taking responsibility for 
this action. If the furnace breaks when the thermometer hits 20 below 
because too much glop is inside, no one’s name comes up for blame.) 
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The superintendent recommends that the furnace not be cleaned until 
next year. (Now the building’s residents may threaten the superintendent 
with the icicles they chip off their noses.) 


Do you notice how these active-verb sentences provide extra information? 
In the first pair of sample sentences, we know the name of the murderer. In 
the second pair, we know who recommends postponing maintenance of the 
furnace. Knowing (in life as well as in grammar) is usually better than not 
knowing, and active voice — which generally provides more facts — is usu- 
ally better than passive voice. 


Active voice is also better than passive because active voice tends to use 
fewer words to say the same thing. Compare the following sentences: 


Lulu was failed by the teacher because the grammar book was torn up by 
Lulu before it was ever opened. (20 words) 


The teacher failed Lulu because Lulu tore up the grammar book before 
opening it. (14 words) 


Okay, six words don’t make the difference between a 900-page novel and 

a 3-page story, but those words do add up. If you’re writing a letter or an 
essay, switching from passive to active voice may save you one-third of your 
words — and therefore one-third of the reader’s energy and patience. 


SWING! Right about now you may be remembering a past homework assignment: the 
Y teacher asked for 500 words on Hamlet and you had only one teeny idea about 
the play. You may have thought that padding was a good idea! Wrong. Your 
teacher (or boss) can see that you've buried only one teeny idea in those piles 
of paragraphs. Besides losing points for knowing too little, you're likely to lose 
points for wasting the reader's time. The solution? Write in active voice and 
don't pad your writing. 


Some questions on the SAT and ACT ask you to “revise” a sentence by choos- 
ing the best of five possible versions. Fairly often, the correct answer changes 
the passive verb of the original to active voice. 


Which sentence works better? 


A. The omelet was made with whipped egg whites and chopped ham, but 
the yolks were discarded. 


B. Eggworthy made an omelet of whipped egg whites and chopped ham but 
discarded the yolks. 


Answer: Sentence B, which employs active voice (made, discarded) is prefer- 
able to Sentence A, which has passive verbs (was made, were discarded). Not 
only is Sentence B one word shorter, but it also provides more information 
(the name of the cook). 
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Try another: Choose the better sentence. 
A. The Omelet Contest was run so poorly that some entries were labeled 
“dangerous” by the health officer. 
B. Sal Monella ran the Omelet Contest so poorly that the health officer 


labeled some entries “dangerous.” 


Answer: Sentence B wins! Its active verb (ran) creates a stronger sentence 
than the passive verb (was run) of Sentence A. Also, Sentence B supplies the 
name of the contest official who forgot to refrigerate the cooking supplies. 


Adding Meaning with Strong Verbs 


Though English Grammar For Dummies focuses on grammar, I can’t resist 
throwing in a few hints about style. You can get a lot of mileage out of strong 
verbs — those that add meaning and detail to your sentence. You can also 
water down your writing with blah, weak verbs. In this section, I show you 
how to select verbs that can bench-press with the best. 


“There is” a problem with boring verbs 


In my writing class, I always ask the students to describe a standard school 
chair. Inevitably, I read sentences like these: 

There is a curved seat. 

There are five slats on the back. 

There is a school identification mark on the bottom of the chair. 
Nothing’s wrong with these sentences. They’re all grammatically correct, and 
they’re all accurate. But I bet they made you yawn. There is and there are, as 
well as their cousins — there was, there will be, there has been, and others — 
are standard (and therefore boring) expressions. How about swapping them 
for something stronger? Here you go: 

The seat curves to fit your bottom. 

Five slats support your back. 

The school stamps an identification mark on the bottom of each chair. 
Don’t you think the second set of sentences is more interesting? You get 


more information, and the verbs — curves, support, and stamps — catch the 
reader’s eye. 
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In a writing sample for the SAT or other standardized test, graders watch for 
sophisticated usage. They want to see that you can manipulate language. 
There is/are sentences aren't very sophisticated, though they can sometimes 
be useful. When you find yourself constructing a sentence this way, pause. 
Can you come up with a more interesting verb? 


Does your writing "have" a problem? 


If they're overused, forms of the verb to have can also put your reader to 
sleep faster than a sedative. (The Grammarians Code obliges me to point out 
that to have is an infinitive — the grandpappy that gives its name to a verb 
family but never functions as a verb in a sentence. Chapter 17 tells you more 
than you ever wanted to know about how infinitives do function in a sen- 
tence.) Now, back to verb choices. Sometimes nothing works better than fo 
have, and of course you need some forms of this verb to indicate tense — the 
time of the action or state of being. ("Putting It in Order: Sequence of Tenses" 
in this chapter tells you more about verb tense issues, as does Chapter 2.) 
But too often has, had, or have ends up in a sentence because the writer is 
too tired to think of something more creative. Try changing 


The chair has a shiny surface. 


The slats have rounded edges as big as my finger. 
to 


The chair shone under the fluorescent light. 


The rounded edges fit my finger perfectly. 


Okay, I added some information to the second set, but you see my point. 
Shone and fit are more interesting than has and have. Plus, after you plop ina 
good verb, other ideas follow, and the whole sentence improves. 


Don't just "say" and "walk" away 


To say and to walk are fine, upstanding members of the verb community, 

but they don't give you much information. Why say when you can declare, 
scream, whisper, hint, bellow, assert, remark or do any one of the zillions of 
alternatives available to you when you're describing communication? For 
movement, consider stroll, saunter, plod, strut, rush, speed, zig-zag, and — 
well, you get the point by now. Look for verbs that go beyond the basics, that 
add shades of meaning to your sentence. Here are some before-and-after sen- 
tence sets to illustrate how more specific verbs pep up your sentences: 
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BEFORE: Heidi said she was tired of climbing mountains. 


AFTER: Heidi contended that she was tired of climbing mountains. (Now 
you know that she’s speaking with someone who may not believe her.) 


ANOTHER AFTER: Heidi murmured that she was tired of climbing moun- 
tains. (Here Heidi’s a bit shy or perhaps fearful.) 


ONE MORE AFTER: Heidi roared that she was tired of climbing moun- 
tains. (In this sentence no one is going to mess with Heidi — not without 
a struggle!) 


BEFORE: Heidi’s hiking partner walked away from her. 


AFTER: Heidi’s hiking partner edged away from her. (The partner knows 
that Heidi’s in one of her moods and trouble is on the way.) 


ALSO AFTER: Heidi’s hiking partner stomped away from her. (Now the 
partner is angry!) 


THE LAST AFTER: Heidi’s hiking partner wandered away from her. (The 
partner isn’t paying attention.) 


E Your word-processing program probably has a built-in thesaurus — a refer- 
ence work that lists synonyms for most verbs. You can also buy a thesaurus 
in book form. If you’re looking over your writing and need some spicier verbs, 
a thesaurus can suggest some alternatives. Be cautious: verbs, like all words, 
may be similar but not exactly the same. The list for stroll includes ramble and 
promenade. You may ramble (or amble, another verb on this list) without a 
fixed destination or purpose. If you promenade, you're probably also in recre- 
ational mode, but this time you have an audience. Bottom line: don't insert a 
verb or any other verb into your sentence unless you're sure you know what it 
means. 


Putting It in Order: Sequence of Tenses 


All verbs express information about three time periods: the present, the past, 
and the future. Unfortunately, human beings have a tendency to want more 
specific information about timing. Enter about a million shades of meaning, 
closely followed by about a million rules. 


For information on the basic tenses of verbs, see Chapter 3. In this chapter, I 
focus on some special cases — which verbs to use when more than one thing 
is happening. 
» To clarify what's happening when, timelines accompany some of the examples 
in this section. Match the events on the timeline to the verbs in the sentence 
to see where in time each tense places an action. 
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Both the SAT and the ACT obsess about verb tense. Expect to see at least a 
few questions containing the verb-tense issues described in this section. 


Case 1: Simultaneous events — 
main verbs 


Look at the italicized verbs in each of these sample sentences: 


Maya swiped a handkerchief and daintily blew her noise. (swiped and 
blew = two events happening at almost the same moment; both verbs are 
in past tense) 


Maya will be in court tomorrow, and the judge will rule on her case. (will 
be and will rule = two events happening at the same time; both verbs are 
in future tense) 


Maya is extremely sad about the possibility of a criminal record, but she 
remains hopeful. (is and remains = states of being existing at the same 
time; both verbs are in present tense) 


If two actions take place at the same time (or nearly the same time), use the 
same tense for each verb. 


Case 2: Simultaneous events — verbals 


The verb doesn’t express all the action in a sentence. Some verb forms don’t 
act as the official verb in the sentence; in fact, they don’t act as verbs at all, 
even though they give you some information about an event. These verb 
forms are called verbals. In the following sentences, check out the italicized 
verbals. Also keep your eye on the main verb, which is underlined. Notice 
that the same verbal matches with present, past, and future verbs and places 
the two actions at the same time or close enough in time to make the dif- 
ference irrelevant. Also notice that none of the verbals are formed with the 
words have or had. (Have and had help to express actions taking place at dif- 
ferent times. See Case 6 later in this section for more information and exam- 
ples of have and had in action.) 


Swiping a handkerchief, Maya daintily blows her nose. (The swiping and 
the blowing take place at nearly the same time — in the present.) 


Swiping a handkerchief, Maya daintily blew her nose. (The swiping and 
the blowing took place at nearly the same time — in the past.) 


Swiping a handkerchief, Maya will daintily blow her nose. (The swiping 
and the blowing will take place at nearly the same time — in the future.) 
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Another variation: 


To blow her nose daintily, Maya swipes a handkerchief. (The blowing and 
the swiping take place at nearly the same time — in the present.) 


To blow her nose daintily, Maya swiped a handkerchief. (The blowing and 
the swiping took place at nearly the same time — in the past.) 


To blow her nose daintily, Maya will swipe a handkerchief. (The blowing 
and the swiping will take place at nearly the same time — in the future.) 


No one in the known universe needs this information, so continue reading 
only if you love grammatical terms. Participles are verb forms that may act 
as adjectives. In the preceding sample sentences, swiping is a present parti- 
ciple, and swiping a handkerchief is a participial phrase describing Maya. The 
action expressed by the present participle takes place at the same time (or 
nearly the same time) as the action expressed by the main verb. To blow is 
an infinitive, the basic form of a verb. Infinitives never function as verbs in 
the sentence. In the previous sample sentences, fo blow her noise daintily is 
an infinitive phrase describing Maya. For more information on infinitives, see 
Chapters 2 and 17. For tips on using participles and infinitives creatively, see 
Chapter 24. 


Case 3: Events at two different 
times in the past 


Everything in the past happened at exactly the same moment, right? Oh, if 
only this statement were true. History tests would be much easier, and so 
would grammar. Sadly, you often need to talk about events that took place 
at different times in the past. Verb tenses create an order of events — a 

timeline — for your reader. Check out the italicized verbs in this sentence: 


Maya had already swiped the handkerchief when she discovered the joys 
of honesty. 


There are two events to think about, one taking place before the other. 
(Unfortunately for Maya, the joy of honesty came after the theft, for which 
she's doing ten to twenty in the penitentiary.) Note the timeline: 


handkerchief joys of 
stolen honesty NOW 
| | | 
I I 1 
had swiped discovered 
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For two events in the past, write the earlier event with had and the more 
recent event in simple past tense (without had). For grammar-lovers only: 
Verbs written with had are in the past perfect tense. (See Chapter 3 for defini- 
tions of tenses.) 


Scan these examples: 


Because of Lulu's skill with a needle, where a hole in the sock had gaped, 
a perfect heel now enclosed her tender foot. (Event 1: the hole in the sock 
gapes; event 2: the mended sock covers the foot.) 


When Roger Aad inserted the microfilm, he sewed the hole in the now ille- 
gal teddy bear. (Event 1: Roger inserts the microfilm; event 2: Roger sews 
the bear.) 


Though she Aad lost her wallet, Ella kept a tight grip on her sanity. (Event 
1: Ella loses her wallet; Event 2: Ella does not lose her mind.) 


After the song had been played at least twelve times, Michael shouted, 


“Enough!” (Event 1: The song is played twelve times; event 2: Michael 


ene ; loses it.) 


A common error is using had for everything. Wrong! Don’t use had unless 
you're consciously putting events in order: 


WRONG: Maya had dried her eyes and then she had gone to see the 

judge. 

RIGHT: After Maya had dried her eyes, she went to see the judge. 
Also, sometimes you may want to talk about events in the past without wor- 
rying about specific times. You went on vacation, had a great time, sent some 
postcards, ate a lot of junk food, and came home. No need for had in this 


description because the order isn't the point. You're just making a general 
list. Use had when the timing matters. Don't overuse it. 


Note: You may encounter one other use of had, the subjunctive. See Chapter 
22 if you have to know absolutely everything about had — and believe me, 


quiz you don’t. 
Ss 
Q 


Which sentence tells you about events that happened at different times? 


A. Slipping the judge a fifty-dollar bill, Maya hoped for mercy. 


B. Although she had slipped the judge only one fifty-dollar bill, Maya hoped 
for mercy. 
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Answer: Sentence B reports events at different times. Maya tried the bribe at 
10 a.m. and spent the rest of the day planning a trip to Rio (cancelled when 
her ten-to-twenty-year jail term was announced). In sentence A, Maya bribes 
and hopes at the same time. 


One more question. Which sentence reports events happening at two differ- 
ent times? 


A. To prepare for her trial, Maya bought a copy of Be Your Own Lawyer! 
B. Maya had bought a copy of Be Your Own Lawyer! when the trial began. 
Answer: Sentence B has two events, one earlier than the other. The purchase 


of the book (had bought) happened before the trial (began). In sentence A, 
the two events (to prepare, bought) happen at the same time. 


Case 4: More than two past events, 
all at different times 


This rule is similar to the one described in Case 3. Apply this rule when you 
talk about more than two events in the past: 


Maya had baked a cake and had inserted a sharp file under the icing 
before she began her stay in jail. 


Now the timeline is as follows: 


baking file jail NOW 
| | | 


I T I 
had baked had inserted began 


What do you notice? The most recent event (began her stay in jail) is written 
without Aad. In other words, the most recent event is in simple past tense. 
Everything that happened earlier is written with had — that is, in past perfect 
tense. For more information on tenses, see Chapter 3. 


Here are some examples: 


Max had bent his knees and had bowed his head before he shot the spit- 
ball. (Events 1 and 2: Max tries to look respectful. Event 3: Max shoots the 
spitball, proving once and for all that he can't act respectfully.) 


Michael had planned the shower, and Lola had even planned the wedding 
by the time Ella agreed to marry Larry. (Events 1 and 2: Michael and Lola 
visit the wedding coordinator. Event 3: Ella makes the biggest mistake of 
her life.) 
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Elizabeth had composed a sonata, played it for royalty, and signed a 
recording contract before she reached her tenth birthday. (Events 1, 
2, and 3: Elizabeth writes the music, performs it, and makes big bucks. 
Event 4: Elizabeth’s mom puts ten candles on the cake.) 


E In the last example three verbs — composed, played, and signed — form a list 
of the actions that Elizabeth performed before her tenth birthday. They all 
have the same subject (Elizabeth). The word had precedes only composed, 
the first verb of the three. You may omit the word had in front of played and 
signed because they are part of the same list and they all have the same sub- 
ject. The reader knows that the word had applies to all three of the verbs. In 
other words, the reader understands that Elizabeth had composed, had played, 

KS SUE and had signed. 


Identify the events in this sentence and put them in order. 


Where patriots had fought and wise founders had written a constitution, 
a fast-food catfish restaurant stood. 


Answer: Events 1 and 2: People with a better idea fight the old government 
and write a plan for a new government. Event 3: In the free and successful 
society that results, someone builds a restaurant after suing the landmarks 
preservation commission for the right to tear down a historic building. 


Case 5: Two events in the future 


Leaving the past behind, it’s time to turn to the future. Read this sentence: 


Ratrug will have completed all 433 college applications before they 
are due. 


Ratrug’s applications will be error-filled — he spelled his name Ratrig on 

at least three — but they will be done before the deadline. Deadline is the 
important word here, at least regarding verb tense. The have form of the 
future, also called future perfect tense, involves a deadline. You don’t neces- 
sarily see two verbs in the sentence, but you do learn about two events: 


Past Future 
NOW applications 


Ratrug works on d 
applications ue 
will have completed are 
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Use the future perfect tense to talk about the earlier of the two events. 
Here are a few examples: 
Maya uill have served all of her sentence before the parole board meets. 


(The deadline in the sentence is the parole board meeting.) 


By nine tonight, Eggworthy will have successfully scrambled the secret 
message. (The deadline in the sentence is nine o'clock.) 


Anna uill have left for Lulu's trip up Mount Everest by the time the moun- 
taineering supply company sends her gear. (The deadline in the sentence 
is the delivery of mountain-climbing supplies.) 


Quiz 
S 
P 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Shakey will have tossed the salad tonight. 


B. Shakey will have tossed the salad out the window before anyone has a 
chance to taste it. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. Future perfect tense involves a deadline, 
which in this sentence is before anyone has a chance to taste it. 


Case 6: Different times, 
different verb forms 


Remember those weird verb forms from Case 2, earlier in the chapter? The 
verbals? When they express different times, a helping verb (having or have) 
is involved. 


For reasons that I can’t begin to imagine, this topic is a favorite of standard- 
ized test-makers. 


Check out this sentence: 


Having sealed the letter containing his job application, Nobrain remem- 
bered his name. 


sealing remembering 


having sealed remembered 
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In other words, Nobrain’s job application — unless he rips open the enve- 
lope — is anonymous because the sealing of the letter took place before the 
remembering of his name. 


Here are additional examples: 


Having finished her homework, Elizabeth turned on the television to watch 
the oatmeal-wrestling tournament. (Event 1: Elizabeth finishes her home- 
work at 2 a.m. Event 2: The tournament begins at 3 a.m. The networks 
seem reluctant to broadcast the match during prime time. I wonder why.) 


Having won all the votes, Lola named herself “Empress-in-Chief.” (Event 1: 
Lola gets 100 percent of the votes. Event 2: Lola goes crown shopping.) 


Having exhibited the painting in Mel’s new gallery, Elizabeth considered 
herself an all-around artistic genius. (Event 1: Elizabeth convinces Mel to 
hang her Homework Blues still life. Event 2: Elizabeth adds an art link to 
her Web page.) 


If you have a life, skip this paragraph. If you like grammar, read on to learn 
the technical terms relevant to Case 6. The present participle (finishing, for 
example) combines with present, past, and future verbs to show two events 
happening at the same time or at nearly the same time. The present perfect 
form of the participle (having finished) combines with present, past, and 
future verbs to show two events happening at different times. 


Another one of the verb-forms-that-aren't-verbs, the infinitive, may also show 
events happening at two different times. The present perfect infinitive (to have 
finished, for example) is the one that does this job. Don't worry about the 
name; just look for the have. Here's an example: 


It was helpful to have bought the cookbook before the dinner party. (Event 
1: Pre-party, panicked trip to the bookstore. Event 2: Guests arrive, 
unaware that they're about to eat Alfalfa-Stringbean Surprise.) 
UAE The Aave form (the present perfect form) of the infinitive always places an 
event before another in the past. Don't use the have form unless you're putting 
events in order: 


WRONG: I was wrong to have attended the party. 


RIGHT: I was wrong to attend the party. The music was terrible and there 
was nothing to eat but vegetables. 


ALSO RIGHT: I was wrong to have attended the party before I got a 
chance to investigate the menu. Shakey's salad was terrible. 
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She done him wrong 


The word done is never a verb all by itself. A grammar. Some past participles — those of reg- 
true party animal, this verb form insists on being ular verbs — look exactly the same as the plain 
accompanied by helping verbs. In grammar- past tense. Consider the verb to walk: 


speak, doneis a past participle of the verb to do. : : 
Naked, shivering, totally-alone participles never PLAIN PAST TENGE: UG da guae 


function as verbs. Here are some examples: PRESENT PERFECT TENSE: | have walked 
WRONG: He done all he could, but the sky Ss gia ess 
fell anyway. WHAT THESE TWO SENTENCES HAVE IN 


COMMON: The word walked, which is a 


RIGHT: He had done all he could, butthe sky b in the fi | d 

fell anyway verb in the first example and a past par- 
s ticiple — part of a verb — in the second 

WRONG: She done him wrong. example. 


RIGHT, BUT A BAD SENTENCE: She has WHY ENGLISH DOES THIS: | have no idea. 


eina aub BOTTOM LINE: You may use walked alone 
BETTER SENTENCE: What she has done to or with a helper because the same word 
him is wrong. may be both a past tense verb and a par- 
ticiple. You may not use done by itself as 
a verb, however, because it's not the past 
tense of to do. The pasttense of to dois did. 


You may blame the fact that so many people 
create sentences like the first example (He done 
all he could) on one of the many joys of English 


g Quiz 
S 
Which sentence shows two events happening at the same time, and which 
shows two events happening at different times? 
A. Running up the clock, the mouse chatted with his friends. 
B. Having run up the clock, the mouse chatted with his friends. 
Answer: Sentence A shows two events happening at the same time. The 
mouse is running and chatting with his friends. Sentence B shows two events 
happening at different times. The mouse has arrived at the top of the clock 


and is now chatting with his friends. (Notice that the word having is involved, 
indicating that different events are occurring at different times.) 
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Reporting Information: The 
Verb Tells the Story 


Flipping his hair over each of his three shoulders, the alien fold us about 
the explosion on his planet. The gas of three rocket tanks caught fire 

and destroyed the spaceport terminal, he said. He went on to explain that 
almost everyone on the planet was affected, including the volleyball team, 
which sustained significant losses. All their courts, he said, were covered 
with rubble, and they forfeited the intergalactic tournament. 


The alien’s story is summarized speech. I’m not quoting him directly. If I 
were, l'd insert some of his exact words: 


“Oh, the humanity!” he cried. 


In the previous summarized speech, the verbs are all in past tense. Although 
rare, it’s possible to summarize speech in present tense also. Present tense 
adds an extra dose of drama: 


Flipping his hair over each of his three shoulders, the alien fells us about 
the explosion on his planet. The gas of three rocket tanks catches fire 
and destroys the spaceport terminal, he says. He goes on to explain that 
almost everyone on the planet is affected, including the volleyball team, 
which sustains significant losses. All their courts, he says, are covered 
with rubble, and they forfeit the intergalactic tournament. 


Sd When reporting information, either present or past tense is acceptable. 
Y However, mixing tenses is not acceptable. Don't move from one to the other, 
except for one special case, which I describe in the next section, "Recognizing 
Eternal Truths: Statements That Are Always in Present Tense." 


WRONG: Shakey said that he had tossed the salad out the window. It hits a 
pedestrian, who sues for lettuce-related damages. (The first two verbs are 
in past tense, and the next two are in present tense.) 


RIGHT: Shakey said that he had tossed the salad out the window. It hit a 
pedestrian, who sued for lettuce-related damages. (All verbs are in a form 
& oul of the past tense.) 


Correct the verb tense in this paragraph. The verbs are in italics. 
Lola testified that she excavated at the town dump every Tuesday after- 


noon before she attends choir practice. She often found arrow heads, 
broken pottery, discarded automobile tires, and other items of interest. 
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One day she discovers a metal coil about two feet long. On one end of the 
coil was a piece of gum. As she thoughtfully removes the gum and starts 
to chew, a whistle blew. Roger sprinted into the dump at top speed. "Get 
your hands off my gum," he exclaims. Roger smiles. His anti-gum-theft 
alarm had worked perfectly. 


Answer: The story is in two different tenses, past and present. To correct it, 
choose one of the two. Here is the past tense version, with the changed verbs 
underlined: 


Lola testified that she excavated at the town dump every Tuesday after- 
noon before she attended choir practice. She often found arrow heads, 
broken pottery, discarded automobile tires, and other items of interest. 
One day she discovered a metal coil about two feet long. On one end of 
the coil was a piece of gum. As she thoughtfully removed the gum and 
started to chew, a whistle blew. Roger sprinted into the dump at top 
speed. "Get your hands off my gum," he exclaimed. Roger smiled. His anti- 
gum-theft alarm had worked perfectly. 


Here is the present tense version, with the changed verbs underlined: 


Lola testifies that she excavates at the town dump every Tuesday after- 
noon before she attends choir practice. She often finds arrow heads, 
broken pottery, discarded automobile tires, and other items of interest. 
One day she discovers a metal coil about two feet long. On one end of 
the coil is a piece of gum. As she thoughtfully removes the gum and starts 
to chew, a whistle blows. Roger sprints into the dump at top speed. “Get 
your hands off my gum," he exclaims. Roger smiles. His anti-gum-theft 
alarm has worked perfectly. 


ES One special note: When you're not reporting what someone says, you can 
make a general statement about something that always happens (someone's 
custom or habit) using present tense. You can easily combine such a state- 
ment with a story that focuses on one particular incident in the past tense. 
Therefore, the preceding story may begin in present tense and move to past 
tense in this way: 


Lola excavates at the town dump every Tuesday afternoon before she 
attends choir practice. She often finds arrow heads, broken pottery, dis- 
carded automobile tires, and other items of interest. 


Up to here in the story, all the verbs are in present tense because the story 
tells of Lola's habits. The story isn't reporting what someone said. In the next 
sentence, the story switches to past tense because it examines one particular 
day in the past. 
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One day she discovered a metal coil about two feet long. On one end of 
the coil was a piece of gum. As she thoughtfully removed the gum and 
started to chew, a whistle blew. Roger sprinted into the dump at top 
speed. “Get your hands off my gum,” he exclaimed. Roger smiled. His anti- 
gum-theft alarm had worked perfectly. 


When you're revising a paragraph on the writing section of the SAT I or the 
English portion of the ACT, keep your eye out for verb-tense errors. 


Recognizing Eternal Truths: Statements 
That Are Always in Present Tense 


What’s wrong with these sentences? 


Anna explained that one plus one equaled two. 
Ms. Belli said that the earth was round. 


She added that diamonds were made of carbon. 
Well, you may be thinking, 


Equaled two? What does it equal now? Three? 

Was round? And now it’s a cube? 

Were made of carbon? Now they make diamonds from pastrami? 
In others words, the verb tense is wrong. All of these statements represent 
eternal truths — statements that will never change. When you write such 
statements, you must always write in present tense, even if the statement 
was made in the past: 

Anna explained that one plus one equals two. 

Ms. Belli told us that the earth is round. 


S Quiz She went on to say that diamonds are made of carbon. 
Which sentence is correct? 


A. Michael said that Lulu had a cold. 
B. Michael said that Lulu has a cold. 
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Answer: Sentence À is correct. Lulu's cold is not an eternal truth, though it 
has lasted three weeks and shows no signs of letting up. Be consistent in verb 
tense. 


Do you have the energy for one more? Find the correct sentence. 


A. Lulu explained that the sun was very hot. 
B. Lulu explained that the sun is very hot. 
Answer: Sentence B is correct. The sun can burn you from millions of miles 


away, as I found out at the beach last week. It's not likely to turn into a snow- 
ball anytime soon. 
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Saying What You Want to Say: 
Descriptive Words and Phrases 


In This Chapter 


Placing descriptions so that the sentence says what you mean 
Beginning a sentence with a description 

Using infinitives as descriptions 

Avoiding double meanings for descriptive words 

Omitting words without losing meaning 


O- upon a time, the ancestor of our Modern English, Old English, was 
the language of the land. Most words had many forms: one to show that 
the word received an action and one to show that it performed an action. 
Because the words themselves carried so many aspects of meaning, you 
could arrange them in many ways and still say the same thing. Word order 
was less important in Old English than it is in Modern English. 


The good news is that speakers of Modern English don’t have to learn dozens 
of forms of words. The bad news is that Modern English speakers have to be 
careful about word order. Most people do all right with nouns and verbs, but 
descriptions are another matter. In this chapter, I show you some common 


mistakes of placement. Specifically, I show you how placing a description in 
the wrong spot can completely wreck your sentence. 


Ruining a Perfectly Good Sentence: 
Misplaced Descriptions 


Can you spot what’s wrong with this sentence? 


Lulu put a ring in her pierced nose that she had bought last week. 
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The describing words that she had bought last week follow the word nose. The 
way the sentence is now, that she had bought last week describes nose. The 
Internet sells plenty of unusual items, but not noses (yet), though I imagine 

a Web address for plastic surgeons offering discount nose jobs is out there 
somewhere. 


Here's the correction: 
In her pierced nose Lulu put a ring that she had bought last week. 


Now that she had bought last weeR follows ring, which Lulu really did buy last 
week. 

V À UT ET 
p If you encounter a misplaced description in your writing (or on a test), be sure 
that your revision doesn't create another error. Here's an example of a faulty 
revision, still working from the sentence about Lulu's nose: 


Lulu put a ring that she had bought last week in her pierced nose. 


In this version Lulu's shopping took place inside her nose, which is rather 
large, but not spacious enough for a jewelry store. Why? Because in her 
pierced nose tells you where something happened. The sentence has two 
verbs, put and had bought. The description describes the nearest action, 
which, in the faulty revision, is had bought. In the true correction, in her 
pierced nose is at the beginning of the sentence, closer to put than to had 
bought. 


I'm not a big fan of grammar terms, but if you're curious, here's the deal: The 
description that she bought last week is an adjective clause. It describes the 
noun ring. For more information on adjective clauses, see Chapter 24. 


Here's another description that wandered too far from home: 


Lulu also bought a genuine, 1950-model, fluorescent pink hula-hoop with 
a credit card. 


According to news reports, toddlers and dogs have received credit card 
applications, but not plastic toys — at least as far as I know. Yet the sentence 
says that the hula-hoop comes with a credit card. How to fix it? Move the 
description: 


With a credit card Lulu also bought a genuine, 1950-model, fluorescent 
pink hula-hoop. 
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Granted, most people can figure out the meaning of the faulty sentence, even 
when the description is in the wrong place. Logic is a powerful force. But 
chances are your reader or listener will pause a moment to unravel what 
you've said. The next couple of sentences may be a washout because your 
audience is distracted. 


The rule concerning description placement is simple: Place the description 
as close as possible to the word that it describes. 


Maybe because professors are tired of moving descriptions around in student 
papers, college entrance tests (the SAT or ACT) question you thoroughly on 
this topic. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Roger put the paper into his pocket with atomic secrets written on it. 


B. Roger put the paper with atomic secrets written on it into his pocket. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct because the paper has atomic secrets written 
on it, not the pocket. 


Try another. Which sentence is correct? 


A. Anna peddled to the Mathematics Olympics on her ten-speed bicycle 
with a complete set of differential equations. 


B. Anna peddled on her ten-speed bicycle to the Mathematics Olympics 
with a complete set of differential equations. 


C. With a complete set of differential equations, Anna peddled on her ten- 
speed bicycle to the Mathematics Olympics. 


Answer: Sentence C is correct. In sentence A, the bicycle has ten speeds, two 
tires, and a set of equations — not very useful in climbing hills and swerving 
to avoid taxis! In sentence B, the Mathematics Olympics has a complete set 
of differential equations. Perhaps so, but the sentence revolves around Anna, 
so the more likely meaning is that Anna has the equations. Only in sentence 
C does Anna have the equations. (By the way, she won a silver medal in the 
little known sport known as Peddle Solving. Contestants do math while riding 
exercise bikes.) 
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«SONS 


& 
y 


Continually? continuously? making mistakes 


Two description pairs trespass on each other's 
territory — continuously/continuous and con- 
tinually/continual. Which pair should you turn 
to express your meaning? Read on. 


Continual and continually refer to events that 
happen over and over again, but with breaks in 
between each instance. (Continual describes 
nouns, and continually describes verbs.) 
Continuous and continuously are for situation 
without gaps. (As you've probably guessed, 
continuous attaches to nouns, and continuously 
to verbs.) Continuous noise is steady, uninter- 
rupted, like the drone of the electric genera- 
tor in your local power plant. Continual noise 
is what you hear when | go bowling. You hear 
silence (when | stare at the pins), a little noise 
(when the ball rolls down the alley), and silence 
again (when the ball slides into the gutter with- 
out hitting anything). After an hour you hear 
noise (when | finally hit something and begin 
to cheer). In case you're wondering, I’m a very 
bad bowler. 


Here are a couple of examples of these two 
descriptions in action: 


WRONG: Jim screamed continually until 
Lola stuffed rags in his mouth. 


WHY IT'S WRONG: Jim's screams don't 
come and go. When he's upset, he's really 
upset, and nothing shuts him up except 
force. 


RIGHT: Jim screamed continuously until 
Lola stuffed rags in his mouth. 


WHY IT'S RIGHT: In this version, Jim takes 
no breaks. 


WRONG: Ella's continuous attempts to 
impress Larry were unsuccessful, includ- 
ing the fruit basket she sent him on Monday 
and the piranha she Fed-Exed on Tuesday. 


WHY IT'S WRONG: Ella's attempts stop and 
start. She does one thing on Monday, rests 
up, and then does another on Tuesday. 


RIGHT: Ella's continual attempts to impress 
Larry were unsuccessful, including the fruit 
basket she sent him on Monday and the 
piranha she Fed-Exed on Tuesday. 


WHY IT'S RIGHT: Now the sentence talks 
about a recurring action. 


By the way, this pair had a cameo appearance 
on a recent standardized test. Test-takers, refer 
to these examples continually so they'll remain 
in your memory continuously. 


Keeping Vour Audience Hanging: 


Danglers 


How can you describe something that isn’t there? Descriptions must have 
something to describe. This idea seems simple, and it is simple when the 
description is one word attached to another. You’re not likely to say, 


I want to buy a red. 
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when you’re putting together a Santa Claus outfit for a holiday party. Instead 
you automatically declare, 


I want to buy a red suit. 


In the preceding sentence, red describes suit. However, two types of descrip- 
tions tend to cause as many problems as a double-date with your ex: par- 
ticiples and infinitives. These descriptions look like verbs, but they don’t 
function as verbs. In grammarspeak, they’re known as verbals. (You can find 
out more about verbals in Chapter 24.) 


In this section, I show you common mistakes with participles and infinitives. 
Don’t worry about the names; you don’t need them. Just place these descrip- 
tions properly. 


Dangling participles 
Read this sentence: 
Munching a buttered sausage, the cholesterol really builds up. 


As you see, the sentence begins with a verb form, munching, but munching 
isn’t the verb in the sentence. It’s a participle — a verb form that describes. 
(The real verb in the sentence is builds.) But participles have to describe 
something or someone. Munching must be tacked onto a muncher. So who is 
munching? You? Eggworthy? Everyone in the local diet club? In the sentence, 
no one is munching. Descriptive verb forms that have nothing appropriate to 
describe are called danglers or dangling modifiers. To correct the sentence, 
add a muncher: 


Munching a buttered sausage, Eggworthy smiled and waved to his 
cardiologist. 


ES In sentences beginning with a descriptive verb form, such as a participle, the 
subject must perform the action mentioned in the descriptive verb form. In 
the sample sentence, Eggworthy is the subject of the sentence. The sentence 
begins with a descriptive verb form, munching a buttered sausage. Thus, 
Eggworthy is the one who is munching. (For more information on identify- 
ing the subject of a sentence, see Chapter 4.) If you want the cardiologist to 
munch, say 


Munching a buttered sausage, the cardiologist returned Eggworthy's 
wave. 
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Here's another example: 


Sitting on the park bench, the soaring space shuttle briefly delighted the 
little boy. 


Oh really? The space shuttle is sitting on a bench and soaring at the same 
time? Defies the laws of physics, don't you think? (Also, park rules clearly 
state that no intergalactic vehicles are allowed on benches.) Try again: 


Sitting on the park bench, the little boy was briefly delighted by the soar- 
ing space shuttle. 


Now little boy is the subject of the sentence, so the introductory description 
applies to him, not to the space shuttle. Another correction may be 


The soaring space shuttle briefly delighted the little boy who was sitting 
on the park bench. 


Now the descriptive words sitting on the park bench are placed next to little 
boy, who in fact is the one sitting, being delighted by the soaring space shuttle. 


This topic is so popular on the SAT that it deserves another example. Here's a 
faulty sentence: 


Skidding over the icy pavement, the old oak tree couldn't escape the 
speeding sports car. 


You spotted the problem, right? The tree is the subject of the sentence, but a 
tree can't be the thing skidding over the icy pavement. That sort of thing hap- 
pens only in Harry Potter movies. Now for the better version: 


Skidding over the icy pavement, the speeding sports car slammed into 
the old oak tree. 


Now the speeding sports car is skidding. No problem. Well, no grammar prob- 
S Quiz lem anyway. The traffic cop sees the situation a little differently. 


Which one is correct? 
A. Sailing swiftly across the sea, Samantha's boat was surely a beautiful 
sight. 
B. Sailing swiftly across the sea, the sight of the beautiful boat made 


Samantha sob. 


Answer: Sentence À is correct. Sailing swiftly across the sea describes 
Samantha's boat. Samantha's boat is performing that action. Sentence B is 
wrong because in sentence B sight, the subject, is sailing. (And of course, a 
sight can't sail.) 
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Dangling infinitives 
Another common dangler is an infinitive (to + verb) that begins a sentence. 
To sew well, a strong light is necessary. 


This sentence may sound correct to you. After all, sewing in the dark is hard. 
But think about the meaning for a moment. Who is sewing? No one, at least 
the way the sentence is now written. Moving the infinitive may make the sen- 
tence sound better to your ears, but the move doesn’t solve the problem: 


A strong light is necessary to sew well. 


There’s still no one sewing, so the sentence is still incorrect. To fix the prob- 
lem, you must add a person: 


To sew well, you need a strong light. (You are sewing.) 


To sew well, sit near a strong light. (You is understood in this command 
sentence.) 


To sew well, everyone needs a strong light. (Everyone is sewing.) 


- To sew well, Betsy insists on at least a 75-watt bulb. (Betsy is sewing.) 
S 
An infinitive at the beginning of a sentence may be legal. Check out this 
sentence: 


To sew well is Betsy's goal. 


In the preceding sentence, fo sew well isn't a description. It's an activity that 
is Betsy's goal. In other words, to sew well is the subject in this sentence. 
How do you tell the difference between a subject and a description? A sub- 
ject pairs with a verb (is in the example sentence) and answers the questions 
who? or what? (For help finding the subject of a sentence, turn to Chapter 4.) 
A description is an add-on, contributing more information about something 
OU else in the sentence. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. To enjoy a good cup of coffee, a clean coffee pot is essential. 
B. A clean coffeepot is essential to enjoy a good cup of coffee. 
Answer. Neither A nor B is correct. (I threw in one of those annoying teacher 


tricks just to keep you alert.) Neither sentence has a coffee drinker in it. So 
who's enjoying the coffee? No one. A true correction must add a person: 
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To enjoy a good cup of coffee, you start with a clean coffeepot. 
To enjoy a good cup of coffee, caffeine addicts start with a clean coffeepot. 
To enjoy a good cup of coffee, Anna starts with a clean coffeepot. 


To enjoy a good cup of coffee, start with a clean coffeepot. (Now you 
[understood in this command sentence] are the coffee drinker.) 


One more round: Which sentence is correct? 


A. To enjoy his morning coffee was Malachy's greatest pleasure. 


B. To enjoy his morning coffee, Malachy got up an hour earlier than his 
annoying little brother. 


Answer. Both A and B are correct. (I couldn't resist another teacher trick. 
Sorry.) In Sentence A, To enjoy his morning coffee is the subject of the verb 
was. (What was? To enjoy his morning coffee was.) In Sentence B, the infini- 
tive isn't dangling. Malachy is the person who got up early. 


Avoiding Confusing Descriptions 


Location, location, location! That’s what real estate agents say matters, and 
it’s also what grammarians declare. In this section, I examine the hot spot 
located between two actions. A descriptive word there may confuse your 
reader. Take a look at the following example: 


The teacher that Roger annoyed often assigned detention to him. 


What does the sentence mean? Did Roger often annoy the teacher? (m a 
teacher, and Roger would certainly annoy me. His burps alone... but back 
to grammar.) Perhaps the teacher often assigned detention to Roger. (Yup. 
Sounds like something Roger's teacher would do.) 


Do you see the problem with the sample sentence? It has two distinct, pos- 
sible meanings. Because often is between annoying and assigning, it may be 
linked to either of those two actions. The sentence violates a basic rule of 
description: All descriptions must be clear. You should never place a descrip- 
tion where it may have two possible meanings. 


How do you fix the sentence? You move often so that it is closer to one of the 
verbs, thus showing the reader which of two words only describes. Here are 
two correct versions, each with a different meaning: 


The teacher that Roger often annoyed assigned detention to him. 
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In this sentence often is closer to annoyed. Thus, often describes annoyed. 
The sentence communicates to the reader that after 514 burps, the teacher 
finally flipped and assigned detention to Roger. 


Here’s a second possibility: 
The teacher that Roger annoyed assigned detention to him often. 
Now often is closer to assigned. The reader understands that often describes 
assigned. The sentence tells the reader that the teacher vowed “not to take 
anything from that little brat” and assigned detention to Roger every day of 
S Quiz the school year, including winter break and Presidents' Day. 


Correct or incorrect? You decide. 


The pig chewing on pig chow happily burped and made us all run for gas 
masks. 


Answer: Incorrect. You don't know if the pig is chewing happily or burping 
happily. Here's how to correct the sentence: 


The pig chewing happily on pig chow burped and made us all run for gas 
masks. 


or 


The pig chewing on pig chow burped happily and made us all run for gas 
masks. 


One other correction is possible here: the addition of a set of commas. If you 
set off the description with commas, the reader connects the description to 
the right verb. Therefore, these two sentences are also okay: 


The pig, chewing on pig chow happily, burped and made us all run for 
gas masks. 
The pig, chewing on pig chow, happily burped and made us all run for 
gas masks. 


I have to warn you about the comma-correction. You can't always throw in a 

comma and fix a problem. In fact, sometimes you create an addition mistake 

by adding a comma! Check out Chapter 13 for comma advice, or fix the sen- 
WING) tence by moving the description. 

You may be tempted to fix a description by tucking it inside an infinitive: 


Betsy’s song is strange enough to intensely captivate creative musicians. 
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Technically, you shouldn't split an infinitive (to + verb — fo captivate in this 
sentence). 

Right: to captivate intensely 

Wrong: to intensely captivate 
This rule is often ignored and probably on the way out of the grammar 
rule books. But if you’re writing for a super-strict reader, be careful of split 
infinitives. 


ANG 
s The most commonly misplaced descriptions are single words: only, just, 


almost, and even. See Chapter 7 for a complete explanation of how to place 
these descriptive words correctly. 


Finding the Subject When Words 
Are Missing from the Sentence 


In the never-ending human quest to save time, words are often chopped out 
of sentences, especially sentences texted while you’re sipping a half-caf, 
nonfat latte and running for a bus. (Bad idea on so many levels, by the way, 
as I explained to the lady who splashed me with her latte recently.) The 
assumption is that the sentence is still understandable because the listener 
or reader supplies the missing piece. Not a bad assumption, as long as you 
understand what you can chop and what you need to leave alone. Check out 
these examples: 

While sleeping, Johann dreamed that he was a giant cappuccino. 

Although screaming in rage, Lola managed to keep an eye on the clock. 

If caught, Roger will probably deny everything. 

Lulu snored when dreaming of little sheep. 
Do you understand what these sentences mean? Here they are again, with the 
missing words inserted and italicized: 

While he was sleeping, Johann dreamed that he was a giant cappuccino. 


Although she was screaming in rage, Lola managed to keep an eye on the 
clock. 


If he is caught, Roger will probably deny everything. 


Lulu snored when she was dreaming of little sheep. 
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As you see, the subject and part of the verb are missing in each of the sample 
sentences. The reader fills in both. 


You need to remember only one rule for these sentences: The missing sub- 
ject must be the same as the subject that is present. In other words, if your 
sentence lacks more information, the reader or listener will assume that 
you're talking about the same person or thing in both parts of the sentence. 
Here are some examples: 


WRONG: While missing a shovel, the hole in Lulu's backyard was dug by 
a backhoe. 


UNINTENDED MEANING: While the hole was missing a shovel, the hole in 
Lulu's backyard was dug by a backhoe. 


CORRECTION: While missing a shovel, Lulu rented a backhoe to dig a 
hole in her backyard. 


MEANING OF CORRECTED SENTENCE: While she was missing a shovel, 
Lulu rented a backhoe to dig a hole in her backyard. 


ADDITIONAL UNINTENDED EFFECT: Lulu, not knowing how to drive a 
backhoe, hit a power line and brought down the entire electrical system 
of the Northeast. 


WRONG: When showering, Roger's beauty routine requires industrial- 
strength cleaning products. 


UNINTENDED MEANING: When Roger's beauty routine is showering, the 
beauty routine requires industrial-strength cleaning products. 


CORRECTION: When showering, Roger requires industrial-strength clean- 
ing products. 


MEANING OF CORRECTED SENTENCE: For each of his twice-yearly 
showers, Roger has to apply the kind of glop that removes rust from 
old battleships. 


ADDITIONAL UNINTENDED EFFECT: Roger's bathtub is on the 
Environmental Protection Agency's list of toxic waste sites. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Since conducting the leak test, Dripless’s pipe has been watertight. 


B. Since conducting the leak test, Dripless reported that the pipe was 
watertight. 


C. Since he conducted the leak test, Dripless's pipe has been watertight. 
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If you go on trial for breaking a picture window, 
you want a disinterested jury, but not an unin- 
terested lawyer. Why? Because disinterested 
means fair, unprejudiced. Uninterested means 
wake me up when it's over because | really 
don't care. Don't confuse these two descrip- 
tions! Here's an example: 


WRONG: Lulu tried to catch Roger's atten- 
tion, but he was disinterested in what she 
had to say. 


WHY IT'S WRONG: Roger is never fair, but 
he is quite self-centered. In this sentence, 
the writer intends to show that Roger is 
ignoring Lulu. 


RIGHT: Lulu tried to catch Roger's attention, 
but he was uninterested in what she had 
to say. 


WHY IT'S RIGHT: Now Roger is bored, 
his usual state when he is not looking into 
the mirror, contemplating his own wonder- 
fulness. 


Not boring, but often wrong 


One more round: 


WRONG: The uninterested executive made 
a decision based solely on the facts, not 
because of any special relationship with 
the seller, who happened to be her mother- 
in-law. 


WHY IT'S WRONG: If the executive is unin- 
terested, she won't make a decision at 
all. She'll be playing golf with all the other 
executives who can't summon up any curi- 
osity about their own companies. 


RIGHT: The disinterested executive made 
a decision based solely on the facts, not 
because of any special relationship with 
the seller, who happened to be her mother- 
in-law. 


WHY IT’S RIGHT: Now the executive is fair, 
deciding the issue on its own merits, not on 
the fact that her mother-in-law will never 
speak to her again during Sunday dinner if 
the sale doesn't go through. 


Answer: Sentences B and C are both correct. The missing subject in sen- 
tences A and B is Dripless. In sentence A, Dripless's pipe is the subject of the 
second part of the sentence, so there is a mismatch between the two parts of 
the sentence. In sentence B, Dripless is the subject of the second part of the 


sentence. The two halves of the sentence match. In sentence C, a subject (he) 


is supplied, so the two halves of the sentences don't have to have the same 


subject. 
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Chapter 20 
Good, Better, Best: Comparisons 


In This Chapter 
Adding -er and -est to descriptions 
Using more/less and most/least correctly 
Understanding some irregular comparisons 
Identifying words that can't be compared 
Avoiding illogical comparisons 


Writing double comparisons correctly 


s your knowledge of comparisons more better or less worse? If you chose 

one of those two alternatives, this chapter is for you because more better 
and less worse are both incorrect. English has two ways of creating compari- 
sons, but you can't use them together and they're not interchangeable. In this 
chapter, I show you how to tell the difference between the two types of com- 
parisons, how to use each correctly, and how to avoid some of the common 
errors of comparisons. I don't, however, tell you which comparisons to avoid 
altogether, such as Which stock is a better buy? and Am I a better dancer than 
your last date? You have to figure out those dilemmas yourself. 


Ending It with -Er or Giving It More 


Take a close look at the comparisons in these sentences: 


Roger's smile is more evil than Michael's, but Michael's giggle sounds cuter. 


Eggworthy searched for the least efficient sports utility vehicle, believing 
that global warming is less important than having the raciest image in the 
parking lot. 


Betsy's most recent symphony was less successful than her earlier 
composition. 
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Anna's older sister is an even greater mathematician than Anna herself, 
though Anna has the edge in geometry. 


Lulu's latest tattoo is grosser than her first, but Lulu, not the shyest girl in 
the class, is looking for the most extreme design for her next effort. 


What did you notice about the comparisons in the preceding sample sen- 
tences? Here's the stripped-down list: more evil, cuter, least efficient, less 
important, raciest, most recent, less successful, earlier, older, greater, grosser, 
latest, shyest, most extreme. 


Some of the comparisons were expressed by adding -er or -est, and some 
were expressed by adding more, most, less, or least to the quality that's being 
compared. How do you know which is appropriate? (Or, to use a comparison, 
how do you know which is better?) The dictionary is the final authority, and 
you should consult one if you're in doubt about a particular word. However, 
there are some general guidelines: 


1^ Add -er and -est to most single-syllable words. 


If the word already ends in the letter e, don't double the e by adding -er 
or -est. Just add -r or -st. 


1# -Er and -est endings are not usually appropriate for words ending in -ly. 


The dictionary is your friend 


You can learn a lot about a word from the dic- Because dictionaries were a paper-only form 


tionary, whether you check an Internet site or 
lug a ten-pound volume off a shelf. The average 
dictionary entry tells you 


1^ The part of speech 
1# The pronunciation 


1^ The definitions of the word, listed in order of 
importance 


1# Some common expressions using the word 
Other forms of the word 


1# Something about the history of the word — 
its earlier forms or its linguistic ancestors 


1# A ruling on whether the word is acceptable 
in formal English 
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for centuries, dictionary publishers favored 
a set of abbreviations that packed maximum 
information into minimal space. Most of those 
abbreviations have migrated to electronic 
media, even though the Internet allows a little 
more elbow room. Therefore, reading a diction- 
ary entry may resemble a trip to a foreign coun- 
try — one where everyone else seems to know 
the language and customs and is happy to leave 
you out of the picture. 


Let me put you in the picture. Here’s a very spe- 
cial dictionary entry, with the parts decoded for 
the average reader. (By the way, don’t look for 
this word in a real dictionary; | made it up.) Just 
match the letters in the dictionary entry with the 
explanations below. 
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A. chukblok B. (chuck-blahk) C. n. D. p/. chuk- If the word isn't labeled, it's acceptable in 
bloks. E. 1. The state currency of Larencia. 2. formal writing. 
The national bank of lereme, 3. In dy G. Obs. means "obsolete" and tells you that a 
a very high protective tariff: a chukblok against LE | d 
imported bananas. F. 4. Informal extremely rich TROU TUUS 
person: he's a walking chukblok. G. 5. obs. A H. Another part of speech. The adj. abbrevia- 
coin made of chewing gum. H. — adj. 1. rich: She tion tells you that you can also use chukblok 
put a chukblok icing on that cake. 2. illegal: The as an adjective, in addition to using it as a 
chukblok plan was bound to backfire. I. [<0.L. noun. The meanings listed after adj. explain 
chublah«ML. chubare a coin.] J. Syn. n. coins, what the word means when it is used as 
money, moolah, spending green. adj. well- an adjective. Again, the definitions are in 
heeled, well-off, illicit. K. — to see chukbloks in order from the most common meaning to 
the trees S/ang. To assume that one is about to the rarest. 
qe ra ore hake normal TO 1 These symbols tl you the family ve of 
y ' the word chukblok. The abbreviation O.L. 
Here are the letter identifications: refers to Old Larencian, a language that | 
ACIBOWwO made up. ML. is an abbreviation; it refers 
4 í to Middle Larencian, another language that 
B. The pronunciation. The symbols here are a | made up. In the brackets, you learn that 
little confusing, but most dictionaries pro- you can trace the history of chukblok to the 
vide a key in the front of the book or some- Old Larencian word chublah, which in turn 
where on the web site. The key explains the may be traced to a Middle Larencian word 
pronunciation symbols by showing you the chubare, meaning coin. 
p e SI UR e Ee J. Another abbreviation. Syn. means syn- 
words. : A 
onym. Following this symbol are words that 
C. The part of speech. mean the same as the noun and adjective 
D. The abbreviation p/. means plural, and this XS MLE) 
part of the entry tells you how to form the K. The meaning of common expressions with 
plural of this word. the word chukblok. One is slang and the 
E. The definitions. The most commonly used idu informal; neither is acceptable in 
Apr i ormal writing. 
definitions are first. 
F. Informal tells you that you shouldn't use 
that particular meaning in formal writing. 


Table 20-1 is a chart of some common descriptions of Lola, with both the -er 
and -est forms. Note: To understand Lola's personality, you need to know to 
what (or to whom) she's being compared, so I include a few clues. 
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ar 


Table 20-1 Common Descriptions 
Description -ER form -EST form 
of Lola 
able abler than Lulu ablest of all the budding scien- 
tists in her atom-splitting class 
bald balder than an eagle baldest of the models 
cute cuter than an elf cutest of all the assassins 
dumb dumber than a sea slug dumbest of the congressional 
candidates 
edgy edgier than caffeine edgiest of the atom splitters 
friendly friendlier than a grizzly friendliest person on the block 
bear 
glad gladder than the loser gladdest of all the lottery win- 
ners 
heavy heavier than a “before” heaviest of all the sumo wres- 
ad for a diet book tlers 
itchy itchier than she was itchiest of all the patients in the 
before she sat in poison skin clinic 
ivy 


Notice that when the last letter is y, you must often change the y to i before 
you tack on the ending. 


Table 20-2 contains even more descriptions of Lola, this time with more, less, 
most, and least added: 


Table 20-2 Two-word Descriptions 

Description of Lola More/Less form Most/Least form 

(Lola runs) jerkily more jerkily than the old most jerkily of all the 
horse racers 

knock-kneed less knock-kneed than an least knock-kneed of 
old sailor all the beauty pageant 

contestants 

lily-livered less lily-livered than the least lily-livered of all 
saloon owner in an old the florists 
movie 

magnificent more magnificent than a most magnificent of all the 
work of art ninjas 
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Description of Lola More/Less form Most/Least form 

notorious more notorious than a most notorious of the 
princess florists 

oafish less oafish than the least oafish of all the cab 
young prince drivers 

prune-faced less prune-faced than least prune-faced of the 
her teacher grammar students 

queenly more queenly than most queenly of all the 
Queen Elizabeth models 

rigid less rigid than a least rigid of the traffic 
grammarian cops 

EU These two tables give you a clue about another important comparison char- 


acteristic. Did you notice that the second column is always a comparison 
between Lola and one other person or thing? The addition of -er or more or less 
compares two things. In the last column of each chart, Lola is compared to a 
group with more than two members. When the group is larger than two, -est or 
most or least creates the comparison and identifies the extreme. 


To sum up the rules: 


Use -er or more/less when comparing only two things. 


¥ Use -est or most/least when singling out the extreme in a group that is 
larger than two. 


1# Never combine two comparison methods, such as -er and more. 


For the grammar fan: The -er or less/more form of comparison is called com- 


S Quiz parative and the -est or least/most form of comparison is called superlative. 


Which sentence is correct? 
A. Lola, fresh from drinking a cup of cream, was the more cheerful of all her 
friends in the dairy bar. 


B. Lola, fresh from drinking a cup of cream, was the most cheerful of all her 
friends in the dairy bar. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. The sentence singles out Lola as the extreme 
in a group (Lola's usual position), so you need most here, not more. 
Try another. Which sentence is correct? 
A. Eggworthy's design for a new carton is simpler than the one his competi- 
tor hatched. 


B. Eggworthy's design for a new carton is more simpler than the one his 
competitor hatched. 
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Answer: Sentence A is correct. Never combine two forms of comparison. 
Sentence B hits the penalty box because it combines the -er form with the 
word more. 


Last one. Which sentence is correct? 


A. Of all the cars in the parking lot, Eggworthy’s is the newer. 
B. Of all the cars in the parking lot, Eggworthy's is the newest. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. Eggworthy's car is compared to more than 
one other car. 


Breaking the Rules: Irregular 
Comparisons 


Whenever English grammar gives you a set of rules that make sense, you 
know it's time for the irregulars to show up. Not surprisingly, then, you have 
to create a few common comparisons without -er, -est, more/less, or most/ 
least — the regular comparisons I explain in the preceding section. 


Good, bad, well 


I think of these as the “report card" comparisons because they evaluate 
quality. The first word of each line provides a description. The second word 
shows you that description when two elements are beings compared. The 
last word is for comparisons of three or more. 

^ Good, better, best 

^ Bad, worse, worst 


^ Well, better, best 
Time to visit good, bad, and well when they're on the job: 
Although Michael's trumpet solo is good and Roger's is better, Lulu's 
trumpet solo is the best of all. 


Lulu's habit of picking at her tattoo is bad, but Ralph's constant sneezing 
is worse. Eggworthy's tendency to crack jokes is the worst habit of all. 


Lola sings well in the shower, but Max sings better in the bathtub. Ralph 
croons best in the hot tub. 
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What's the difference between good and well? Good is an adjective and 
describes nouns (people, places, things, ideas). Well is an adverb and 
describes verbs (actions or states of being), except when you’re talking about 
health. For more information on good and well, check out Chapter 7. 


Answer this question in correct English (and then correct the question itself). 
Who’s the baddest kid in the playground? 


Answer: The worst (not baddest) kid in the playground is Roger, unless Lola is 
in one of her moods. The correct question is Who’s the worst kid in the play- 
ground? 


Here’s another: 
Who plays more better blues? 


Answer: No one. Use more or better, but not both, to make the comparison. 
Other ways to word the question include: 

Who plays better blues — Michael or Lulu? 

Who plays the best blues? 

Who plays the blues best? 


Of the two saxophonists, who plays better blues? 
Last one. Which sentence is correct? 


A. Michael says that he is feeling worse today than yesterday, but his state- 
ment must be considered in light of the fact that today is the algebra 
final. 


B. Michael says that he is feeling more bad today than yesterday, but his 
statement must be considered in light of the fact that today is the alge- 
bra final. 


Answer: Sentence A is correct. More bad is incorrect; use worse. 


Little, many, much 


These are the measuring comparisons, words that tell you about quantity. 
The first word on each line is the description, the second creates compari- 
sons between two elements, and the last word applies to comparisons of 
three-plus elements. 
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Little, less, least 
»* Many, more, most 


Y Much, more, most 


Check out these words in action (actually, in sentences, but you know what I 
mean): 


Lulu likes a little grape jelly on her pizza, but Eggworthy prefers less 
exotic toppings. Of all his creations, Lulu likes chocolate pizza least. 


Roger spies on many occasions, but he seldom uncovers more secrets 
than his brother Al. Lola is the most successful spy of all. 


Anna has much interest in mathematics, though she’s more devoted to 
her trumpet lessons. Of all the musical mathematicians I know, Anna is 
the most likely to succeed in both careers. 


Many or much? How do you decide which word is needed? Easy. Many pre- 

cedes plurals of countable elements(many crickets or shoes, for example) 

and much precedes words that express qualities that may not be counted, 

though these qualities may sometimes be measured (much noise or sugar, for 
K: QUIZ instance). 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Anna and Michael studied together for the algebra final, but Michael is 
the least prepared. 


B. Anna and Michael studied together for the algebra final, but Michael is 
less prepared. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. Less is the word you want when compar- 
ing two elements. Because you're comparing only Anna and Michael, less 
triumphs over least, which is a good word when you're comparing Anna, 
Michael, Lola, and the rest of the study group — in other words, three or 
more elements. 


Never More Perfect: Using Words 
That Vou Can't Compare 


Is this chapter more unique than the previous chapter? No, definitely not. 
Why? Because nothing is more unique. The word unique means “one of a 
kind.” Either something is one of a kind, or it’s not. Yes or no, true or false, 
one or zero (when you're speaking in computer code). No halfway point, no 
degrees of uniqueness, no... well, you get the idea. You can't compare some- 
thing that's unique to anything but itself. Check out the following examples: 
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WRONG: The vase that Eggworthy cracked was more unique than the 
Grecian urn. 


ALSO WRONG: The vase that Eggworthy cracked was fairly unique. 
ALSO WRONG: The vase that Eggworthy cracked was almost unique. 
WRONG AGAIN: The vase that Eggworthy cracked was very unique. 
RIGHT: The vase that Eggworthy cracked was unique. 


ALSO RIGHT: The vase that Eggworthy cracked was unique, as was the 
Grecian urn. 


RIGHT AGAIN: The vase that Eggworthy cracked was more unusual than 
the Grecian urn. 


WHY IT’S RIGHT: Unusual is not an absolute term, so you can use it in 
comparisons. 


The word unique is not unique. Several other words share its absolute 
quality. One is perfect. Something is perfect or not perfect; nothing is very 
perfect or unbelievably perfect or somewhat perfect. (I am bound, as a patri- 
otic American, to point out one exception: The United States Constitution 
contains a statement of purpose citing the need to create “a more perfect 
union.”) Another absolute word is round. Your shape is round or not round. 
Your shape isn’t a bit round, rounder, or roundest. Here are some examples: 


WRONG: “Lola is extremely perfect when it comes to grammar, as I am,” 
said Lulu. 

WHY IT’S WRONG: Perfect is absolute. There are no degrees of perfection. 
RIGHT: “Lola is nearly perfect when it comes to grammar, as I am,” said Lulu. 


WHY IT'S RIGHT: You can approach an absolute quality, comparing 
how close someone or something comes to the quality. Lola and Lulu 
approach perfection, but neither achieves it. 


ALSO RIGHT: “Lola is perfect when it comes to grammar, as I am,” said 
Lulu. 


WHY THEY'RE RIGHT: You may approach perfect, as in nearly perfect. You 
may also be perfect, without any qualifiers. 
WRONG: Of the two circles drawn on the chalkboard, mine is rounder. 


WHY IT'S WRONG: The shape is round or it's not round. It can't be 
rounder. Also, by definition circles are round. 


RIGHT: Of the two shapes drawn on the chalkboard, mine is more nearly 
round. 


RIGHT AGAIN: Neither of the two shapes drawn on the chalkboard is 
round, but mine approaches roundness. 
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» As some of the “RIGHT” sentences in the preceding examples illustrate, you 


can't compare absolute qualities, but you can compare how close people or 
things come to having those qualities. Look at these examples: 
Lola thinks that her latest nose ring is an almost perfect accessory. 
Ralph's new hooked rug is more nearly circular than his previous effort. 
Lulu’s style of relaxation approaches uniqueness. 
p One more word causes all sorts of trouble in comparisons: equally. You hear 


the expression equally as quite frequently. You don’t need the as because the 
word equally contains the idea of comparison. For example: 


WRONG: Roger got a lighter sentence than Lulu, but he is equally as guilty 
because he stole as many doughnuts as she did. 


RIGHT: Roger got a lighter sentence than Lulu, but he is equally guilty 
because he stole as many doughnuts as she did. 


ALSO RIGHT: Roger got a lighter sentence than Lulu, but he is as guilty as 


S SUE she is because he stole the same number of doughnuts. 


Find the correct sentence(s). 


A. Michael's recent drama is even more unique than his last play. 

B. Michael's recent drama is even more unusual than his last play. 

C. Michael's recent drama is unique, as was his last play. 
Answer: Sentences B and C are correct. Sentence À incorrectly compares an 
absolute (unique). In sentence B more unusual expresses a correct compari- 
son. Sentence C tells you that Michael's recent drama is unique and that his 


last play was also unique. The absolute is not being compared but simply 
applied to two different things. 


Which is correct? 


A. Anna's last chess move, when compared to the grandmaster's, is equally 
mistaken. 

B. Anna’s last chess move, when compared to the grandmaster's, is equally 
as mistaken. 


Answer: Sentence À is correct. Do not say equally as because the word 
equally expresses the concept of comparison. 
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Leaving Vour Audience in Suspense: 
Incomplete Comparisons 


What’s wrong with this sentence? 
Octavia screamed more chillingly. 
Maybe these hints will help: 
Octavia screamed more chillingly. Uh oh, thought Max, yesterday I 


thought she would burst my eardrum. If she screamed more chillingly 
today, l'd better get my earplugs out before it's time for tomorrow’s 


lungfest. 

or 
Octavia screamed more chillingly. Max, rushing to aid Carmen, whose 
scream of terror had turned his blood to ice, stopped dead. Octavia 
sounds even worse, he thought. I'd better go to her first. 

Or 


Octavia screamed more chillingly. “Please,” said the director, “I know 
that you have just completed take 99 of this extremely taxing verbal exer- 
cise, but if you are going to star in my horror movie, you'll have to put a 
little more into it. Try again!" 


Now the problem is clear. The comparison in the examples is incomplete. 
Octavia screamed more chillingly than ... than what? Until you finish the sen- 
tence, your readers are left with as many possibilities as they can imagine. 
Bottom line: Don't stop explaining your comparison until you get your point 
across. Look at the following example: 


WRONG: Octavia screamed more chillingly. 


RIGHT: Octavia screamed more chillingly than I did the day Lulu drove a 
truck over my toe. 


ALSO RIGHT: Octavia screamed more chillingly than she ever had before, 
and Max resolved to come to her aid as soon as he had finished all five 
courses of his lunch. 


RIGHT AGAIN: Octavia screamed more chillingly than she had in the pre- 
vious takes, but the director still decided to hire a different actress. 
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Here’s another comparison with a fatal error. Can you spot the problem? 
Lulu loved sky-diving more than Lola. 
Need another hint? Read on: 


Lulu loved sky-diving more than Lola. Lola sobbed uncontrollably as she 
realized that Lulu, whom she had always considered her best friend, was 
on the way to the airport instead of on the way to Lola’s party. What a 
disappointment! 


or 


Lulu loved sky-diving more than Lola. Lola was fine for the first 409 
jumps, but then her enthusiasm began to flag. Lulu, on the other hand, 
was Climbing into the airplane eagerly, as if it were her first jump of the 
day and as if the rattle snake had not crawled into her parachute on the 
last landing. 


See the problem? Lulu loved sky-diving more than Lola is incomplete. Your 
reader can understand the comparison in two different ways, as the two sto- 
ries illustrate. The rule here is simple: Don’t omit words that are necessary to 
the meaning of the comparison. 

WRONG: Lulu loved sky-diving more than Lola. 

RIGHT: Lulu loved sky-diving more than she loved Lola. 


ALSO RIGHT: Lulu loved sky-diving more than Lola did. 
One more time. What’s the problem now? 

“My life is the best,” explained Ralph. 
This one is so easy that you don’t need stories. Best how? In money, fame, 
love, health, lack of body odor, winning lottery tickets, access to boy-band 
concerts? Ralph’s friends may understand his statement, but no one else will. 
Remember: In making a comparison, be clear and complete. 

ay? Are you so tired of comparisons that you’re ready to send this chapter to the 

shredder? Well, hang on a little longer as I explain the word so. Technically, 
so should be part of a pair — a comparison created with so and that. Lots of 


people use so alone as an expression of intensity: 


Lulu’s last sky dive was so spectacular. 
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QUIZ 


Chapter 20: Good, Better, Best: Comparisons 


The preceding sentence is fine in conversational English. In formal English, 
however, so shouldn't be alone. Finish the comparison, as in this sentence: 


Lulu's last sky dive was so spectacular that the pilot begged her to fly 
away with him. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. My cat Agatha slapped her tail more quickly. 
B. My cat Agatha slapped her tail more quickly than Dorothy. 


Answer: Both are wrong. (Sorry! Trick question.) The meaning is unclear 

in both À and B. In sentence A, the reader is left asking more quickly than 
what? In sentence B, the sentence may mean my cat Agatha slapped her tail 
more quickly than she slapped Dorothy or my cat Agatha slapped her tail more 
quickly than Dorothy slapped the cat's tail. Neither comparison is complete. 


Try another. Which sentence is correct? 


A. Betsy played that piano concerto as emotionally as Michael did, but with 
fewer mistakes. 


B. Betsy played that piano concerto just as emotionally, despite the fact 
that she has no real feeling for “The Homework Blues #3.” 


Answer: Sentence A is correct. In sentence B, the reader wonders about 

the basis of comparison for the emotions of Betsy’s playing. Did she play 

the concerto as emotionally as the other works on her program, such as “The 
Falling Piano Concerto”? Or did she play the concerto as emotionally as Roger, 
who has less technical skill but a deep-seated hatred of homework. Sentence A 
expresses the basis of comparison. 


Joe DiMaggio Played Better Than Any 
ft 


Baseball Player: 


(logical Comparisons 


Before I start, here’s an explanation of the heading for those of you who (gasp 
of pity here) don’t like baseball. Joe DiMaggio was a baseball player. Actually, 
a great baseball player — one of the best, and a New York Yankee. So what’s 
wrong with the title sentence? It takes (gasp of astonishment) Joltin’ Joe out 
of the group of baseball players. It makes him (swoon of sorrow) a non-base- 
ball player. To keep Joltin’ Joe in the sport, add other: 


211 
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WRONG: Joe DiMaggio played better than any baseball player. 

RIGHT: Joe DiMaggio played better than any other baseball player. 

ALSO RIGHT: The Yankees rule! (Sorry, can't help myself. I’m a fan.) 
The rule for comparisons here is very simple: Use the word other or else 


when comparing someone or something to other members of the same 
group. Check out the following examples: 


WRONG: The star soprano of the Santa Lola Opera, Sarah Screema, sings 
louder than anyone in the cast. 


WHY IT'S WRONG: The sentence makes it clear that Sarah is in the cast, 
but the comparison implies that she's not in the cast. Illogical! 


RIGHT: The star soprano of the Santa Lola Opera, Sarah Screema, sings 
louder than anyone else in the cast. 

WRONG: That robot short-circuits more frequently than any mechanical 
device. 


WHY IT'SWRONG: A robot is, by definition, a mechanical device, but the 
comparison takes the robot out of the group of mechanical devices. 


RIGHT: That robot short-circuits more frequently than any other mechani- 
cal device. 
Here's another problem. Can you find it? 


Max's nose is longer than Michael. 


Okay, before you say anything, I should mention that Michael is tall — not 
skyscraper tall, but at least six-two. Now do you see what's wrong with the 
sentence? Max's nose, a real tourist attraction for its length and width (not 
including the pimple at the end) is about four inches long. It is not longer 
than Michael. It is longer than Michael's nose. 

WRONG: Max's nose is longer than Michael. 

RIGHT: Max's nose is longer than Michael's nose. 


ALSO RIGHT: Max's nose is longer than Michael's. 
One more example: 
Al's toe ring is as wide as Denny. 
I don't think so. Denny is a fairly trim fellow, but even so his waist measures 


33 inches. If Al wore a toe ring that wide, no shoes would fit and walking 
would be a real adventure. Thus 
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WRONG: Al’s toe ring is as wide as Denny. 
RIGHT: Al’s toe ring is as wide as Denny’s toe ring. 
ALSO RIGHT: Al’s toe ring is as wide as Denny’s. 


Here’s the bottom line: 


»* Make sure your comparisons are logical. 


Check to see that you have compared what you want to compare — two 
things that are at least remotely related. 


If the first part of the comparison involves a possessive noun or pro- 
noun (showing ownership), the second part of the comparison prob- 
ably needs a possessive also. For more information on possessive 
nouns, see Chapter 11. For more information on possessive pronouns, 
see Chapter 17. 


Which is more difficult, the SAT Writing section or the ACT English section? 
I don't know. I do know that both test you on the material covered in this 
section. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. The pug is cuter than any breed of dog. 


B. The pug is cuter than any other breed of dog. 
Answer: Sentence B is correct, at least in terms of grammar. (Please feel free 
to cross out “pug” and substitute your favorite dog breed.) By definition, a 


pug is a dog, and sentence A implies that pugs aren't. The word other in sen- 
tence B returns pugs to dogdom. 


Getting Two for the Price of One: 
Double Comparisons 


No one will misunderstand you if you break this rule, but grammarians every- 
where will hunt you down and tsk-tsk you into outer space: When you’re 
making two comparisons at the same time, finish the first one before you 
begin the second. In other words, don’t say, 


Dimwit is as dumb, if not dumber than Elvin. 
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In the previous sentence, you're really trying to say two different things: 


1. Dimwit is as dumb as Elvin. 


2. Dimwit may be dumber than Elvin. 


First of all, and completely apart from grammar, you ought to make a deci- 
sion. As dumb as? Dumber than? Don't leave your reader in suspense. Take 
the plunge and express your real opinion. Grammatically, you may sit on the 
fence, but only if you finish the first comparison before going on to number 
two. Here's how you finish: 


Dimwit is as dumb as Elvin, if not dumber. 


What a difference an as makes! Now the sentence is complete after the word 

Elvin, so the if statement is an add-on, as it should be. In the incorrect ver- 

sion, you're missing an as. (I did warn you that only grammarians would care, 
QUEE. remember?) 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. The winner of this year's “Prettiest Dog Contest” is as pretty as, if not 
prettier than, last year's champion. 

B. The winner of this year's “Prettiest Dog Contest" is as pretty, or even 
prettier, than last year's champion. 


Answer: Sentence À is correct. Sentence B has an incomplete comparison, as 
pretty. The complete comparison is as pretty as, which you find in sentence A. 
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Parallels Without the Lines 


In This Chapter 
Constructing parallel sentences 
Being consistent in form, tense, and voice 
Using pairs of conjunctions correctly 


Keeping comparisons parallel 


n art class, you draw parallels. In math class, you plot them on a graph. In 

grammar, you create parallel constructions. When I say parallel construc- 
tions, I’m not talking about lines that look like train tracks. I’m talking about 
the need for balance in speech and writing, the need to create sentences that 
aren't lopsided. I’m talking about the reason Hamlet says, "To be or not to 
be" instead of "Being or not to be." In this chapter, I show you how to avoid 
several everyday errors of parallelism, or what the hard-hatted grammarian 
calls faulty construction. 


If you're of test-taking age, be aware that parallelism plays a starring role in 


the SAT, but is less important on the ACT. Why? I have no idea. Maybe one of 
the SAT-writers was mugged by an unparallel sentence during childhood. 


Constructing Balanced Sentences 


Can you spot the problem in this sentence? 


Larry wanted with all his heart to find a bride who was smart, beautiful, 
and had millions of chukbloks, the currency of his native land. 


Not counting Larry's matrimonial ideas, the sentence has another problem: 
It's not parallel. Concentrate on the part of the sentence following the word 
was. Larry's dream bride needed these characteristics: 

1” Smart 

Beautiful 

Had millions of chukbloks 
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Do you see that these three descriptions don't match? The first two are 
adjectives. The third consists of a verb (had) and an object (millions of chuk- 
bloRs). (For more information on adjectives, see Chapter 7. For more informa- 
tion on verbs and objects, see Chapters 2 and 6.) But all three descriptions 
are doing the same job in the sentence — describing Larry's dream bride. 
Because they're doing the same job, they should match, at least in the gram- 
matical sense. Here's one revised list: 

1# Smart 

^^ Beautiful 

Rich in chukbloks 


1# Nearsighted (I added this one because I’ve actually seen Larry.) 
And here's another: 


Intelligence 

Beauty 

Millions of chukbloks 

^ Bad eyesight 
Both lists are fine. In the first set, all the characteristics of Larry’s bride are 
adjectives. In the second set, all the characteristics are nouns. You can use 


either list. Just don’t take some elements from one and some from another. 
Here are the revised sentences: 


Larry wanted with all his heart to find a bride who was smart, beautiful, 
nearsighted, and rich in chukbloks, the currency of his native land. 
Larry wanted with all his heart to find a bride with intelligence, beauty, 
bad eyesight, and millions of chukbloks, the currency of his native land. 


ay? Parallelism is especially important when you're making a presentation or a 
bulleted list. If one item is a complete sentence, all the items should be. If 
you're listing nouns, make sure every item is a noun. For more on bulleted 
lists, see Chapter 16. Check out this presentation slide. See if you can spot the 
error. 


This year's goals for employees of Kubla Khan, Inc. include the following: 


To visit the stately dome 
Rafting the sacred river Alph 


Locating a competent dulcimer-player 
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<r 


Uh oh. One item doesn’t match: To visit the stately dome. In case you care, 
here’s how the list appears to a grammarian: fo visit is an infinitive, but the 
next two items in the list, rafting and locating, are gerunds. Though gerunds 
and infinitives are both verbals — forms of a verb that don’t function as verbs 
in the sentence — you can’t mix and match them freely. Here are three pos- 
sible corrections for the list: 

Visiting the stately dome 

Rafting the sacred river Alph 


Locating a competent dulcimer-player 
or 


To visit the stately dome 
To go rafting on the sacred river Alph 


To locate a competent dulcimer-player 
or 


Full-time workers must visit the stately dome. 
1# Executives are expected to go rafting on the sacred river Alph. 


The first employee to locate a competent dulcimer-player will receive a 
bonus. 


Whenever you're writing a presentation slide or a sentence with more than one 
subject, object, or verb, make a list and check it twice, whether or not you believe 
in Santa Claus. Everything doing the same job must match grammatically. 


Check out these additional examples: 


NOT PARALLEL: Anna said that whenever anything went wrong, when- 
ever someone let us down, or in case of disaster, she would “feel our 
pain.” 

WHAT’S WRONG: The three things that Anna said are not parallel. Two 
have subject-verb combinations (anything went, someone let), and one 
(in case of disaster) does not. 


PARALLEL: Anna said that whenever anything went wrong, whenever 
someone let us down, or whenever disaster struck, she would “feel our 
pain.” 


WHY IT’S PARALLEL: Now the three things that Anna said are all subject- 
verb combinations. 
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ALSO PARALLEL: Anna said that in the event of mistakes, disloyalty, or 
disaster, she would “feel our pain.” 


WHY IT’S PARALLEL: Now the things that Anna said are all expressed as 
nouns: mistakes, disloyalty, disaster. 

Another set for you to read: 
NOT PARALLEL: Eggworthy, a gourmet cook and renowned for his no- 
cholesterol omelets, thinks that French cooking is “overrated.” 


WHAT'S WRONG: The and joins two descriptions of Eggworthy. One is 
a noun (cook) and one is a descriptive verb form (renowned for his 
no-cholesterol omelets). 


PARALLEL: Eggworthy, a gourmet cook renowned for his no-cholesterol 
omelets, thinks that French cooking is *overrated." 


WHY IT'S PARALLEL: When you remove the and, the problem is solved. 


Į Quiz Now the descriptive verb form (renowned) describes the noun (cook). 


Identify the correct sentence(s). 
A. Larry found the honeymoon suite restful, exotic, tasteful, and in the less- 
populated section of his kingdom. 


B. Larry found the honeymoon suite restful, exotic, and tasteful. It was 
located in the less-populated section of his kingdom. 


C. Larry found the honeymoon suite restful, exotic, tasteful, and remote. 
Answer: Sentences B and C are correct. If you list the qualities of Larry's hon- 
eymoon suite as expressed in sentence À, you have 

Restful 

Exotic 

Tasteful 

In the less-populated section of his kingdom 
The first three are adjectives, but the last is a prepositional phrase. (For 
more information about prepositional phrases, see Chapter 8.) Because they 
don’t match, the sentence is not parallel. In sentence B, the three adjectives 
are alone in one sentence. The prepositional phrase is in its very own sen- 


tence. Sentence C expresses all the characteristics of Larry’s honeymoon 
suite as adjectives. 
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p To avoid parallelism errors, you don't have to know the correct grammatical 


terms. Just use your common sense and listen. A parallel sentence has bal- 
ance. À non-parallel sentence doesn't. 


Shifting Grammar into Gear: 
Avoiding Stalled Sentences 


If you've ever ridden in a car with a stick shift, you know that smooth transi- 
tions are rare (at least when I’m driving). If something is just a little off, the 
car bucks like a mule. The same thing is true in sentences. You can, at times, 
shift tense, voice, or person, but even the slightest mistake stalls your sen- 
tence. In this section, I explain how to avoid unnecessary shifts and how to 
check your sentence for consistency. 


Steering clear of a tense situation 
Check out this sentence with multiple verbs: 


Larry begs Ella to marry him, offers her a crown and a private room, and 
finally won her hand. 


Now make a list of the verbs in the sentence: 


Begs 

Offers 

yw Won 
The first two verbs are in present tense, but the third shifts into past for no 
valid reason. Stall! If the verbs in this sentence were gears in a stick shift, your 


car would conk out. All three verbs should be in present tense or all three 
should be in past tense. Here are the corrected versions of the sentence: 


Larry begs Ella to marry him, offers her a crown and a private room, and 
finally wins her hand. (All three verbs are in present tense.) 


or 


Larry begged Ella to marry him, offered her a crown and a private room, 
and finally won her hand. (All three verbs are in past tense.) 
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Sometimes in telling a story, you must shift tense because the action of the 
story requires a change in time. For example: 


Betsy always practices for at least ten hours a day, unless she is giving a 
concert. Last week she flew to Antarctica for a recital. When she arrived, 
the piano was frozen. Nevertheless, the show went on. Next week Betsy 
will practice twelve hours a day to make up for the time she lost last week. 


Betsy's story has present (practices), present progressive (is giving), past 
(flew, arrived, was frozen, went, lost), and future tenses (will practice). Each 
change of tense is justified by the information in the story. (For more infor- 
mation on verb tense, see Chapters 3 and 18.) Here are some additional 
examples of justified and unjustified shifts in verb tense: 


WRONG: Max slips on the ice, and after obsessively checking every inch 
of his skull in the mirror, decided that he had hurt his head. 


WHY IT'S WRONG: The first verb is in present tense. The sentence shifts 
to past tense for no reason. 


RIGHT: Max slipped on the ice, and after obsessively checking every inch 
of his skull in the mirror, decided that he had hurt his head. 


SENTENCE THAT LOOKS WRONG BUT ISN'T: Ralph needs a loan because 
he bet his entire paycheck on a horse that carne in first in the eighth race. 
(Unfortunately, the horse was running in the seventh race.) 


WHY IT LOOKS WRONG: The first verb is in present tense, and the next 
two are in past tense. 


WHY IT'S RIGHT: Both tenses are justified. The first part talks about 

Ralph now, explaining his present condition with a reference to the past. 

The shift is acceptable because the meaning of the sentence makes the 
OU shift necessary. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Eggworthy scrambled to the finish line a nano-second before the next 
fastest racer and then raised his arms in victory. 


B. Eggworthy scrambles to the finish line a nano-second before the next 
fastest racer and then raises his arms in victory. 


Answer: Both sentences are correct. (Don't you hate trick questions?) In sen- 
tence À, both scrambled and raised are in past tense. No shift, no problem. 

In sentence B, both scrambles and raises are in present tense. Again no shift, 
again no problem. 
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«v Don't change tenses in a bulleted list (assuming you've got verbs there). If the 
bullet points mark off your summer achievements, don't mix learned grammar 
and have more confidence. Go for learned grammar and gained confidence or 
know grammar and have more confidence. 


Keeping your voice steady 


The voice of a verb — not baritone or soprano — is either active or passive. 
(For more information on voice, see Chapter 18.) Like tense, the voice of the 
verbs in a sentence should be consistent unless there's a good reason for a 
shift. I should point out that a shift in voice is not a grammar felony; think 
misdemeanor or maybe even parking ticket. Nevertheless, avoid unnecessary 
shifts if you can do so without writing yourself into a corner. Here's a sen- 
tence with an unjustified shift in voice: 


Larry polished the diamond engagement ring, rechecked the certificate 
of authenticity, and was completely demolished when his intended bride 
said no. 


Do you see the problem? A checklist makes it obvious: 


^ Polished 

1# Rechecked 

^^ Was demolished 
Said 


The first two verbs and the last one are in active voice, but the third is in pas- 
sive voice. 


A number of changes can take care of the problem: 


Larry polished the diamond engagement ring, rechecked the certificate of 
authenticity, and cried like a baby when his intended bride said no. 


or 


Larry polished the diamond engagement ring and rechecked the certificate 
of authenticity. His intended bride completely demolished him with her 
refusal. 

NNG , ! ; : A a 
S Notice that the list of verbs in the corrected sentences are all in active voice: 
polished, rechecked, cried and polished, rechecked, demolished. In general, 
active voice is better than passive. Listen to this clunker: 
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The diamond engagement ring was polished and the certificate of authen- 
ticity was rechecked by Larry, and Larry was completely demolished 
when "no" was said to him by his intended bride. 


Nope. I don't think so. The passive verbs create an awkward, wordy mess. 


Bulleted lists containing verbs also need consistent voice. Don't switch from 
e wiz active to passive unnecessarily. 
S 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Lulu popped the cork from the champagne, reached for the chilled 
glasses, and was shocked to learn that the caviar had been confiscated 
by customs officials. 


B. Lulu popped the cork from the champagne, reached for the chilled 
glasses, and was shocked to learn that customs officials had confiscated 
the caviar. 


C. Lulu popped the cork from the champagne, reached for the chilled 
glasses, and staggered in shock when she heard that customs officials 
had confiscated the caviar. 


Answer: Sentence C is best because all of the verbs (popped, reached, stag- 
gered, heard, and had confiscated) are in active voice. 


Knowing the right person 


Ah, loyalty. One of the most celebrated virtues, in life as well as in grammar! 
Loyalty in grammar relates to what grammarians call person. In first person, 
the subject narrates the story: In other words, / or we acts as the subject of 
the sentence. In second person, the subject is being spoken to, and you (either 
singular or plural) is the subject. In third person, the subject is being spoken 
about, using he, she, it, they, or any other word that talks about someone or 
something. 


To be grammatically loyal, don't start out talking from the point of view of 
one person and then switch to another point of view in a sentence, unless 

you have a valid reason for doing so. Here's an example of an unnecessary 
shift in person: 


To celebrate his marriage, Larry promised amnesty to all the bigamists 


currently in his jails because you need to do something spectacular on 
such important occasions. 
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The first part of the sentence talks about Larry, so it's in third person. The 
second part of the sentence, which begins with the word because, shifts to 
you (second person). Making the correction is simple: 


To celebrate his marriage, Larry promised amnesty to all the bigamists 
currently in his jails because he needs to do something spectacular on 
such an important occasion. 


or 


To celebrate his marriage, Larry promised amnesty to all the bigamists 
currently in his jails because everyone needs to do something spectacular 
on such important occasions. 


or 


To celebrate his marriage, Larry promised amnesty to all the bigamists 
currently in his jails because a ruler needs to do something spectacular 
on such important occasions. 


All three of the preceding sentences are correct. Why? In the first, Larry is the 
subject of the first part of the sentence, and he is the subject of the second 
part. No problem. In the second correction, Larry (third person) is matched 
with everyone (a third person pronoun). In the third correction example, 
third-person Larry is followed by ruler, another third-person noun. 


Time for another round: 
WRONG: / am planning to pick up some of those coins; you can't pass up 


a chance for free money! 


WHY IT IS WRONG: The first part of the sentence is in first person (J) and 
the second part of the sentence shifts to you, the second person form. 
Why shift? 


RIGHT: / am planning to pick up some of those coins; / can't pass up a 
chance for free money! 


Make sure your sentences are consistent in person. Unless there's a logical 
reason to shift, follow these guidelines: 

1# If you begin with first person (7 or me), stay in first person. 

1# If you begin with second person (you), stay in second person. 


1#” If you begin with third person, talking about someone or something, 
make sure that you continue to talk about someone or something. 
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Which sentence is correct? 


A. Whenever a person breaks a grammar rule, you get into trouble. 

B. Whenever a person breaks a grammar rule, he or she gets into trouble. 

C. Whenever a person breaks a grammar rule, they get into trouble. 
Answer: Sentence B is correct. A person matches he or she because both talk about 
someone. In sentence A, a person does not match you. Sentence A shifts from third 
to second person for no logical reason. Sentence C stays in third person, talking 


about someone, but a person is singular and they is plural — a mismatch. (For 
more information on singular and plural pronouns, see Chapter 9.) 


Try one more. Which is correct? 


A. Everybody loves somebody sometime because all you need is love. 
B. Everybody loves somebody sometime because all anybody needs is love. 
Answer: Sentence B is correct. Sentence A shifts from third person (every- 


body) to second (you) with no reason other than a pathetic attempt to quote 
song lyrics. Sentence B stays in third person (everybody, anybody). 


Seeing Double: Conjunction Pairs 


Most joining words fly solo. Single words — and, but, nor, or, because, 
although, since, and so on — join sentences or parts of sentences. Some join- 
ing words, however, come in pairs. (In grammarspeak, joining words are 
called conjunctions. Double conjunctions are called correlatives. Forget these 
facts immediately! Just remember how to use joining words properly.) Here 
are some of the most frequently used pairs: 


Not only/but also 
1# Either/or 
1# Neither/nor 


1” Whether/or 
^ Both/and 
NING, Some of these words show up in sentences without their partners. No prob- 
RY lem! Just make sure that when they do act as conjunction pairs, they behave 


properly. Here’s the rule: Whatever fills in the blanks after these pairs of 
conjunctions must have the same grammatical identity. The logic here is that 
conjunctions have partners, and so do the things they join. You may join two 
nouns, two sentences, two prepositional phrases — two whatevers! Just make 
sure the things that you join match. Check out this example: 
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Į Quiz 


Not only Larry but also his bride yearned for a day at the beach. (The 
conjunction pair joins two nouns, Larry and his bride.) 


Either you or I must break the news about the sardine to Larry. (The con- 
junction pair joins two pronouns, you and £.) 


Nouns and pronouns are equals when it comes to parallelism. Because pro- 
nouns take the place of nouns, you may mix them without ill effect: 


Neither Ralph nor he has brought a proper present to Larry’s wedding. 
(The conjunction pair joins a noun, Ralph, and a pronoun, he.) 


Here’s another example: 


Both because he stole the garter and because he lost the ring, Roger is no 
longer welcome as best man. (This conjunction pair joins two subject- 
verb combinations.) 


To help you spot parallelism errors in sentences with conjunction pairs, here 
are a few mismatches, along with their corrections: 


NOT PARALLEL: Either Lulu will go with Larry to the bachelor party or to 
the shower, but she will not attend both. 


WHY IT'S NOT PARALLEL: The first italicized section is a subject-verb 
combination. The second italicized section is a prepositional phrase. 


PARALLEL: Lulu will go with Larry either to the bachelor party or to the 
shower, but she will not attend both. (Now you've got two prepositional 
phrases.) 


NOT PARALLEL: Both Aer lateness and that she was dressed in white 
leather insulted the royal couple. 


WHY IT'S NOT PARALLEL: First italicized section is a noun, but the 
second is a subject-verb combination. 


PARALLEL BUT A LITTLE REPETITIVE: Both the fact that she was late and 
the fact that she was dressed in white leather insulted the royal couple. 
(Now the italicized sections are both subject-verb combinations.) 


PARALLEL: Both her lateness and her white leather clothing insulted the 
royal couple. (Now the italicized sections are both nouns (with a couple 
of descriptions attached) — a more concise solution.) 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Lulu neither needled Larry nor his bride about the fact that the bride's 
mother has a slight but noticeable moustache. 


B. Lulu needled neither Larry nor his bride about the fact that the bride's 
mother has a slight but noticeable moustache. 
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Answer: Sentence B is correct. In sentence À, neither precedes a verb (nee- 
dled) but nor precedes a noun (Ais bride). In sentence B, neither precedes a 
noun (Larry) and so does nor (his bride). 


Try another. Which sentence is best? 


A. Both the way she danced and the way she sang convinced Michael to 
award Lola a starring role in Michael's new musical, The Homework 
Blues. 


B. Both the way she danced and her superb singing convinced Michael 
to award Lola a starring role in Michael's new musical, The Homework 
Blues. 


C. Both her graceful dancing and superb singing convinced Michael to 
award Lola a starring role in Michael's new musical, The Homework 
Blues. 


Answer: Sentence C is best. Two nouns, dancing and singing, are linked by 
the conjunctions. True, sentence A is grammatically correct because a noun- 
subject-verb combination (the way she danced, the way she sang) follows 
both parts of the conjunction pair. However, sentence A is a little wordy; 

the way appears twice. In sentence B, the first half of the conjunction pair 
(both) is followed by a noun (way) and then a subject-verb combination (she 
danced). The second part of the conjunction pair (and) is followed only by a 
noun (singing). 


Avoiding Improper Comparisons 


The grammar police will arrive, warrant in hand, if your comparisons aren’t 
parallel. Comparisons to watch out for include the following: 

1# More/than 

^ But not 

As well as 
Comparisons with these words are tricky but not impossible. Just be sure 


that the elements you are comparing match grammatically. Check out these 
examples: 


Lulu was more conservative than daring in her choice of clothes for 
Larry's wedding. 
Even so, Larry liked the way Lulu moved but not the way she looked. 


Lulu enjoyed the ceremonial garter-toss as well as the ritual bouquet-bonfire. 
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The italicized words in each sentence pair off nicely. In the first sample sen- 
tence, conservative and daring are both descriptions. In the second sample 
sentence, the way Lulu moved and the way she looked are similar construc- 
tions — nouns described by adjective clauses, if you absolutely must know. 
In the third sample sentence, garter-toss and bouquet-bonfire are both nouns. 


To illustrate parallel comparisons further, here are some incorrect and cor- 
rected pairs: 


WRONG: Lola sang more forcefully than with the correct notes. 
WHY IT'S WRONG: forcefully and with the correct notes don't match. 
RIGHT: Lola sang more forcefully than correctly. 

WHY IT'S RIGHT: The sentence compares two adverbs. 


Here's another example: 


WRONG: Ella assumed that she would live in a separate castle but not 
spending every hour with Larry. 


WHY IT'S WRONG: The words but not join a subject-verb combination 
and verb form. 


RIGHT: Ella assumed that she would live in a separate castle but not that 
she would spend every hour with Larry. 


WHY IT'S RIGHT: The sentence compares two subject-verb combinations. 


EU A question may have occurred to you: How do you know how many words of 
the sentence are being joined? In other words, in the preceding sample sen- 
tences, how did I figure out how much to italicize? The decision comes from 
the meaning of the sentence. Forget grammar for a moment and put yourself 
into reading comprehension mode. Decide what you're comparing based on 
the ideas in the sentence. Now check the two ideas being compared and go 
back into grammar mode. Do the ideas match grammatically? If so, you're fine. 

& Quiz If not, reword your sentence. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Michael told Max that the ceremony was canceled but not that the 
couple planned to elope. 


B. Michael told Max that the ceremony was canceled but not about the 
planned elopement. 


Answer: Sentence A is correct. That the ceremony was canceled matches that 
the couple planned to elope. In sentence B, that the ceremony was canceled has 
a subject-verb pair, but about the elopement is a prepositional phrase with no 
subject-verb pair. 
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Summon up your energy and try again. Which sentence is correct? 
A. Lulu’s assumption that the snake was more showy than dangerous 
proved fatally wrong. 
B. Lulu's assumption that the snake was more putting on a show than it 


was dangerous proved fatally wrong. 


Answer: Sentence À is correct. Showy matches dangerous; both are descrip- 
tions. In sentence B, putting on a show has a verb form but not a subject. Its 
partner, it was dangerous, has both a subject and a verb. 
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Part V 


Rules Even Your 
Great-Aunt's 
Grammar Teacher 
Didn t Know 


The 5th Wave By Rich Tennant 
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In this part... 


earned philosophers in the Middle Ages used to argue 

about the number of angels that could fit on the head 
of a pin. That debate was only a little less complicated than 
the grammar rules in this part. Chapter 22 explains the 


moods of verbs (yes, they have moods). Chapter 23 shows 
you how to choose the proper pronoun for all sorts of 
weird sentences. The next chapter deals with the inner 
workings of the sentence and helps you spruce up your 
writing style. Bottom line: If you want to learn some of the 
pickiest grammar rules ever devised, this part’s for you. 
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Chapter 22 
The Last Word on Verhs 


In This Chapter 


Getting in touch with your indicative mood 
Commanding the imperative 
Writing subjunctive verbs for conditions contrary to fact 


Avoiding common double-negative constructions 


Daniel stomps in, slams the door, and grabs the remote. As he raises the 
volume on the wrestling match to supersonic level, Lola asks politely, "Is 
anything wrong?" In reply, Daniel lowers his eyebrows to the tip of his 
nose and glares silently. Lola shrugs and goes out to spread the word: 
Daniel is in one of his Moods. Beware. 


Y- have moods too, but they're a lot more polite about showing them 
than Daniel. A little change of form, and presto, the verb is in a different 
mood. 


Verbs in modern English have three moods: indicative, imperative, and sub- 
junctive. Indicative is the most common; the two other moods — imperative 
and subjunctive — enter speech and writing less frequently. In this chapter, 
I give you the lowdown on these three verb types so you're sure to know the 
mood of any verb without consulting a mind reader. I also tell you how to 
avoid a common mistake — double negatives. 


Getting a Feel for Everyday Verbs: 
The Indicative Mood 


Almost all verbs are in indicative mood. /ndicative is the everyday, this-is- 
what-I’m-saying mood, good for questions and statements. All the lessons 
about verbs in this book — aside from those later in this chapter — discuss 
verbs in the indicative mood. (This fact, by the way, is totally useless. Forget 
it immediately.) 
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ar 
Think of indicative verbs as the permanent cast of a TV show. They are always 
around and are familiar to everyone. 
The indicative verbs are italicized in the following sentences: 
Betsy displayed her musical range when she played a Bach concerto and a 
heavy-metal hit in the same concert. 


Larry will be the principal tenant of the honeymoon hotel as soon as Ella 
agrees to marry him. 


Eggworthy often dreams about bacon. 


Commanding Vour Verbs: 
The Imperative Mood 


Don't worry about imperatives; they're fairly simple. Imperative verbs give 
commands. Most imperative verbs don’t have a written (or spoken) subject. 
Instead, the subject in an imperative (command) sentence is you-understood. 
The word you usually does not appear before the imperative verb. The reader 
or listener simply understands that you is implied. 


Here’s a command. Read these examples of imperative verbs, italicized in the 
following sentences: 

Eat a balanced diet. 

Climb every mountain. 

Calculate the odds. 

No matter what happens, hit the road. 


" Fake a sincere smile and you've got it made. 
A 


Think of imperative verbs as recurring guest stars on a sitcom, the characters 
who show up every three or four episodes just to add a little flavor to the mix. 


There’s almost nothing you can do wrong in creating an imperative sentence, 
so this topic is a free pass. Go fishing, or if you’re in the mood to torture 
yourself, move on to the subjunctive. 
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Rising to the occasion and sitting pretty 


Two pairs of confusing verbs — rise and raise 
and sitand set — may have added a wrinkle or 
two to your forehead. Never fear: here's some 
wrinkle-remover. 


Rise means "to stand," "to get out of bed," or 
"to move to a higher rank" under one's own 
power. Raise means "to lift something or some- 
one else up" or "to bring up children or ani- 
mals." Check out these verbs in action: 


Eggworthy rises when a poultry expert 
enters the room. 


Eggworthy is currently an apprentice, but 
he hopes to rise to the rank of master poul- 
try-breeder some day. 


He raises roosters on his farm, delighting 
the neighbors every morning at sunrise. 


When a nest is too low, Eggworthy raises it 
to a higher shelf. 


Sitis the verb you use when you're creating a 
lap by moving your rear into a seat or onto the 
floor. Set means "to place something else on 
a surface." These verbs are irregular in form. 
The past tense of sitis sat; the past tense of 
setis, surprisingly, set. (Very economical. One 


word for two tenses!) Take a peek at these 
sentences: 


Sheila sits on the porch, monitoring the 
neighbors' activities. 


Roger catches Sheila's attention when he 
carefully sets his briefcase next to the fire 
extinguisher. 


Mike smiled as he setthe "Wet Paint" sign 
under the bench. 


Max saton the freshly painted park bench, 
wondering why Mike looked so cheerful. 


By the way, in conversational English (see 
Chapter 1), to set a spell is a charming way 
to express a short period of relaxation, which 
takes place sitting down. Just be careful when 
you're speaking or writing formal English to dis- 
tinguish between sitand set. 


Here's another way to think about these two 
pairs: Rise and sit are self-contained actions. 
The subject acts upon him- or herself. Raise 
and setare actions that begin with one person 
(or thing) and move to another person or thing. 
You rise or sit by yourself, you raise or set 
something else. 
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Discovering the Possibilities: 
The Subjunctive Mood 


Headache time! The subjunctive mood is rare, but it draws errors like a 
magnet. Master this topic and you'll qualify for the title “Grammarian of the 
Year." Subjunctive verbs show up when you state something that is contrary 
to fact. They may also express indirect commands, requests, and wishes. I 
tackle each of these situations in the following sections. 
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Subjunctive verbs make only a few cameo appearances. Like a pampered 
superstar, a subjunctive shows up only when the situation is exactly right. 


Using subjunctives with “were” 


Tevye, the main character in the musical Fiddler on the Roof, sings "If I Were a 
Rich Man" with the sadness of a man who knows that he'll never be anything 
but poor. Tevye's song is about a condition contrary to fact — something that 
is not true. Take note of the verb in the title: were. Normally (that is to say, in 
an indicative sentence) the subject-verb pair would be / was. But Tevye sings 
If I were because he isn't a rich man. The verb were is in subjunctive mood. 


ES Unless someone is going to quiz you on it, don't worry about the terminology. 
Just know that if you're expressing a condition contrary to fact, you need the 
verb were for present and future ideas. (Past tense is different. See the next 
section, “Creating subjunctives with ‘had.””) Here are some examples of pres- 
ent and future tense: 


SUBJUNCTIVE: If Roger were an honorable spy, he would not reveal the 
atomic secret hidden in the bean burrito. 


WHY IT'S SUBJUNCTIVE: Roger is not an honorable spy, and he's going to 
blab the secret. 


WHAT THE NORMAL SUBJECT-VERB PAIR WOULD BE: Roger was. 
SUBJUNCTIVE: If Anna were less talented in mathematics, she would have 
taken fewer algebra courses. 


WHY IT'S SUBJUNCTIVE: Anna's a math genius, the kind of student who 
always says that the test was "totally hard" and then wrecks the curve 
with a 96. 


WHAT THE NORMAL SUBJECT-VERB PAIR WOULD BE: Anna was. 
To sum up, in subjunctive sentences, were is usually all you need (unlike in 


the Beatles' song, when love is all you need). Here are a few details about 
subjunctive for present or future statements of conditions contrary to fact: 


^ Use were for all subjects in the part of the sentence that expresses what 
is not true. (If she were entranced by Max's explanation.) 


For the other part of the sentence, use the helping verb would. (Lola 
would stare at him in silence.) 


Never use the helping verb would in the untrue part of the sentence. For 
example: 


WRONG: If I would have been president, I would ask the Martian colony 
to secede. 
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RIGHT: If I were president, I would ask the Martian colony to secede. 


WRONG: Daniel acted as though he would have been grammarian-in-chief. 


ES Quiz RIGHT: Daniel acted as though he were grammarian-in-chief. 
Which sentence is correct? 


A. Ella would be happier if she would have been in the Marines. 


B. Ella would be happier if she were in the Marines. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. The if part of the sentence contains a subjunc- 
tive verb (were) because it expresses something that is not true. The if part 
" of the sentence should never contain the helping verb would. 
A 
As though may sometimes sub for if in a condition-contrary-to-fact sentence. 
Check out the following: 


SUBJUNCTIVE: Eggworthy hurtled through the air as though a giant metal 
device were intent on scrambling him. 


WHY IT’S SUBJUNCTIVE: Eggworthy is not being pursued by giant egg- 
beaters. He is actually hurtling through the air because he is on a skate- 
board with one bad wheel. 


WHAT THE NORMAL SUBJECT-VERB PAIR WOULD BE: Giant metal 
device was. 


Creating subjunctives with “had” 


Subjunctives also pop up from time to time with the helping verb had. For 
past tense sentences, the had belongs in the part of the sentence that is con- 
trary to fact. The contrary-to-fact (that is, the lie) part of the sentence may 
begin with if or the ifmay be understood. 


Just for comparison: in non-subjunctive sentences — the past tense is 
expressed by a single-word, past tense verb. The had form, in a non- 
subjunctive sentence, is used only to show one action happening before 
another. (See Chapter 18 for more information.) Here are a few examples 
of the past subjunctive: 


SUBJUNCTIVE WITH THE WORD JF: If Lola had known about the atomic 
secret, she would not have eaten that burrito. 


SUBJUNCTIVE WITHOUT THE WORD IF: Had Lola known about the atomic 
secret, she would not have eaten that burrito. 
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WHY IT'S SUBJUNCTIVE: Lola knew nothing about the atomic secret; 
Roger told her that the crunch in the burrito came from an undercooked 
bean. 


WHAT THE NORMAL SUBJECT-VERB PAIR WOULD BE: Lola knew. 
SUBJUNCTIVE WITH THE WORD IF: If Larry had married less often, he 
would have enjoyed this ceremony more. 


SUBJUNCTIVE WITHOUT THE WORD JF: Had Larry married less often, he 
would have enjoyed this ceremony more. 


WHY IT'S SUBJUNCTIVE: Larry has been married more times than he can 
count. 


ES Quiz WHAT THE NORMAL SUBJECT-VERB PAIR WOULD BE: Larry married. 
Which sentence is correct? 
A. If Betsy would have played the tuba, the gang would have listened to her 
CD more often. 
B. If Betsy had played the tuba, the gang would have listened to her CD 


more often. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. Betsy played the piano, not the tuba, so sub- 
junctive is appropriate. The word would is never part of an if statement. 


Using subjunctives with commands, 
wishes, and requests 


Larry loves to exercise his royal power, so he needs many subjunctive verbs. 
I’ve italicized those verbs in these sentences: 


His Majesty decrees that all his subjects be counted and then beheaded. 


His Majesty asks that the governor of each province climb the nearest Alp 
and jump off the top. 


His Majesty further insists that his favorite wedding planner remain in the 
palace. 


The italicized verbs are all subjunctive. These sentences need subjunctives 
because they express wishes, requests, or indirect commands. (Commands 
that are given directly to the person who is supposed to follow them are in 
imperative mood. See “ Commanding Your Verbs: The Imperative Mood,” ear- 
lier in this chapter.) 
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Now Í lie me down to sleep... 


Whoever invented the verbs /ie and /ay had 
an evil sense of humor. Besides meaning "not 
to tell the truth," /ie also means "to rest or to 
plop yourself down, ready for a snooze" or "to 
remain." Lay means "to put something down, 
to place something." Here are some examples: 


Sheila likes to /ie down for an hour after 
lunch. Before she hits the couch, she /ays a 
soft sheet over the upholstery. 


Roger /ies in wait behind those bushes. 
When unsuspecting tourists /ay down their 
picnic blankets, he swoops in and steals 
their lunches. 


So far, this topic isn't too complicated. The 
problem — and the truly devilish part — comes 
in the past tense. The past tense of /ie (to rest, 
to recline, to remain) is /ay. The past tense of 
lay (to put or place) is /aid. Check out these 
examples: 


Sheila /ay down yesterday, but a car alarm 
disturbed her rest. She immediately went to 
the street and /aid a carpet of nails in front 
of the offending vehicle. 


Yesterday, while Roger /ay in wait, a police 
officer laid a hand on Roger's shoulder. 
"You are under arrest," intoned the cop. 


One more complication: When you add has, 
had, or have to the verb /ie (to rest, to recline, 
to remain), you say has lain, had lain, have lain. 
When you add has, had, or have to the verb lay 
(to put or place), you say has laid, had laid, have 
laid. In other words: 


Sheila has lain in the hammock all morn- 
ing, and her brothers have laid a basket of 
red ants on the ground beneath her. When 
Sheila gets up, she'll be surprised! 


Roger has lain in the lumpy bunk all night, 
but no one has laid a blanket over him. 
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In the previous sample sentences, the normal subject-verb pairs (the indica- 
tive pairs) would be subjects are, governor climbs, wedding planner remains. 
In these subjunctive sentences, all subjects take the same form of the verb — 
the infinitive minus the fo. (For more information on infinitives, see Chapter 
2.) Thus you have 

to sleep: subjunctive = sleep 

to slobber: subjunctive = slobber 


to sneak: subjunctive = sneak 
and so forth. 
In everyday communication, many speakers of perfectly good English avoid 
the subjunctive and use an infinitive or the helping verb should instead. Here 


are Larry’s requests, with infinitives or should instead of subjunctive verbs: 


His Majesty wants his subjects to be counted and then beheaded. 
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His Majesty says that the governor of each province should climb the 
nearest Alp and jump off the top. 


ę Wiz His Majesty wants his favorite wedding planner to remain in the palace. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. Larry requests that his honeymoon attendants are paid by the hour. 
B. Larry requests that his honeymoon attendants be paid by the hour. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. The subjunctive verb (be) expresses the 
request. (The infinitive to be minus the to equals subjunctive.) 


When “If” Isn't Subjunctive 


As you're reading about the subjunctive if, you may think that all sentences 
with the word if need a subjunctive verb. Nope. Some if sentences don't 
express a condition contrary to fact; they express a possibility, something 
that may happen. The if sentences that express a possibility take a plain old, 
normal, indicative verb. Here are some examples: 
NON-SUBJUNCTIVE JF SENTENCE: If I am elected, I promise to cut taxes. 
WHY IT'S NOT SUBJUNCTIVE: Everyone who says this truly believes that 
victory is possible. 
NON-SUBJUNCTIVE /F SENTENCE: If Roger goes to prison, he will take a 
burrito cookbook with him. 


WHY IT'S NOT SUBJUNCTIVE: Prison is a possibility. 


NON-SUBJUNCTIVE JF SENTENCE: If Larry divorces, he'll remarry soon. 
WHY IT'S NOT SUBJUNCTIVE: Divorce is a possibility. In fact, Larry is 
already looking around. 


To sum up: in an if sentence, use a normal, everyday, indicative verb for 
S Quiz something that's possible. If something is untrue, use a subjunctive verb. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. If the weather is as bad as the forecaster predicts, Lola will leave her 
motorcycle in the garage. 


B. If the weather were as bad as the forecaster predicts, Lola will leave her 
motorcycle in the garage. 
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Try and figure these out: Verbs and infinitives 


Now that you've read this heading, do you see expression, but not a correct one. Here's what 
what's wrong with it? Try and meansthatyou're you really mean: tryto figure this one out. Try to 
going to do two different things: try (first task) follows the normal English pattern of a verb and 
and figure out(second task). Butyou don'thave an infinitive. Try to rememberthe verb-infinitive 
two tasks in mind, do you? Try andis a common rule and try to forget about try and. 


Answer: Sentence À is correct. À storm is a real possibility; in fact, the sen- 
tence tells you that the forecaster predicts bad weather (although I have to 
say that my grandmother's knee was more accurate in predicting storms than 
any technology I’ve seen). Back to grammar: sentence A contains the normal 
verb, is. Sentence B expresses a condition contrary to fact. Lola hasn't left 
yet, so there's no way to know the weather. Thus the subjunctive verb were 
is wrong. 


Do you have the strength for one more round? Identify the correct sentence. 


A. Lola studied Roger's new tattoo. If Lulu was the designer, Lola con- 
cluded, the tattoo would be more artistic. 


B. Lola studied Roger's new tattoo. If Lulu were the designer, Lola con- 
cluded, the tattoo would be more artistic. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. The intent of the sentence is to express Lola's 
judgment, which is that Lulu didn't design Roger's tattoo. The if statement 
therefore tells you about something that isn't true, so you need the subjunc- 
tive verb, were. 


Deleting Double Negatives 


In some lucky languages, the more negatives the better. In English, however, 
two negatives are a no-no. (By the way, no-no is not a double negative! It's just 
slang for something that's prohibited.) I explain the basic double-negative 
errors in Chapter 8. Here I tell you about some of the less obvious forms of 
double trouble. 
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] cannot help but think this rule is dumb 


One of the most common double negatives doesn't look like one: cannot help 
but. How many times have you heard someone say something like 


Eggworthy cannot help but act in that dramatic style because he was 
trained by a real ham. 


Unfortunately, this sentence is wrong because it contains a double negative. 
The not (inside the word cannot) and the but both express negative ideas. Use 
one or the other. Don't use both. Here is the correct version: 


Eggworthy cannot help acting in that dramatic style because he was 
trained by a real ham. 


If you think this is one in a long list of useless grammar rules, think again. 
A double-negative mistake can completely wreck your sentence because in 
English, two negatives make a positive. So when you say cannot help but, you 
actually convey the opposite of what you imagine you're saying (or writing). 
For example: 

Max told his boss, "I cannot help but ask for a raise." 

WHAT HE THINKS HE SAID: I have to ask for a raise. 


WHAT HE REALLY SAID: I can't ask for a raise. 


The boss told Max, “I cannot help but say no." 
WHAT THE BOSS THINKS SHE SAID: No. 
ES ouiz WHAT THE BOSS ACTUALLY SAID: Yes. 


Which sentence is correct? 


A. I cannot help but think that this double negative rule is ridiculous. 


B. I cannot help thinking that this double negative rule is ridiculous. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. As for the content, I'll let you decide! 


] can't hardly understand this vule 


No matter what you do, avoid saying or writing can't hardly when you're 
using formal English. Can't is short for cannot, which contains the negative 
not. Hardly is another negative word. If you combine them, by the logic of 
grammar, you've said the opposite of what you intended — the positive 
instead of the negative. Here are a few examples: 
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Roger commented, “Lulu can't hardly count her tattoos." 
WHAT ROGER THINKS HE SAID: Lulu can't count her tattoos. 
WHAT ROGER ACTUALLY SAID: Lulu can count her tattoos. 


According to Lola, Ella can't hardly wait until her divorce becomes final. 


WHAT THE WRITER THINKS THE SENTENCE MEANS: Ella is eager for her 
divorce to become final. 


WHAT THE SENTENCE ACTUALLY MEANS: Ella can wait. (The palace is 
comfy and Larry isn't around very much.) 


A variation of this double negative is can’t scarcely, aren't scarcely, or isn't 
scarcely. Once again, can't is short for cannot, clearly a negative. Aren't and 
isn't are the negative forms of are and is. Scarcely is also negative. Use them 
together and you end up with a positive, not a super-negative. 


] hadn't but one rule on double-negatives 


Here's another double negative, in a couple of forms: hadn't only, haven't only, 
hasn't only, hadn't but, haven't but, and hasn't but. All express positive ideas 
because the not (n't) part of the verb and the only or but are both negatives: 


WRONG: Al hadn't but ten seconds to defuse the bomb before civilization 
as we know it ended. 


WHY IT’S WRONG: As it reads now, the sentence says that Al had more 
than ten seconds to defuse the bomb, but the little red numbers on the 
trigger were at seven and decreasing rapidly. 


RIGHT: Al had but ten seconds to defuse the bomb before civilization as 
we know it ended. 


ALSO RIGHT: Al had only ten seconds to defuse the bomb before civiliza- 
tion as we know it ended. 
WRONG: Roger hasn t only ten nuclear secrets. 


WHY IT'S WRONG: The sentence now says that Roger has more than ten 
secrets, but he just counted them and there are ten. 


RIGHT: Roger has only ten nuclear secrets. 
Which sentence is correct? 


A. Ella can’t hardly understand those pesky grammar rules. 


B. Ella can't help but be confused by those pesky grammar rules. 
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Answer: Both are wrong. (The official teacher manual orders teachers to play 
annoying tricks with quizzes.) In sentence A, can't hardly is a double negative. 
In sentence B, cannot help but is a double negative. 


Now look at these sentences. Which is correct? 


A. Ella can scarcely understand those pesky grammar rules. 
B. Ella can't help being confused by those pesky grammar rules. 
Answer: Sentences A and B are both correct. Ella is serving five to ten in the 


penitentiary for breaking grammar rules. In sentence A, she has only a little 
understanding of grammar. In sentence B, she is confused. 


It takes two to make a mistake 


In English you find three "to's," all sounding The two basketballs that hit Larry in the 
exactly alike but spelled differently. (Words head yesterday were too soft to do much 
that sound alike but are spelled differently damage, but Larry is suing anyway. 


are known as homonyms). And no, they don't 
add up to six. To may be part of an infinitive 
(to speak, to dream) or it may show movement 
towards someone or something (to the store, to 
me). Two is the number (two eyes, two ears). 
Too means also (Are you going too?) or more 
than enough (too expensive, too wide). In other 
words: 


Two things you should always remember 
before you decide to break a grammar rule: 
it is never too late to learn proper English, 
and you are never too old to get in trouble 
with your teacher. 


If you two want to skip school and go tothe 
ball game, today's a good day because the 
teacher will be too busy to check. 
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Chapter 23 
The Last Word on Pronouns 


In This Chapter 
Deciding between who/whoever and whom/whomever 
Matching pronouns to the nouns they replace 
Understanding pronoun use in complicated sentences 
Decoding the meaning of who, which, and that 
Choosing the proper pronoun for groups 
Avoiding vague pronouns 


ou've come to it at last: the dreaded chapter where you find out the 

intricate details of who/whom and the like. Be warned: In three nanosec- 
onds, you can easily find something to do that is more interesting than these 
concepts — training fleas for circus duty, for example, or picking lint out of 
your belly button. 


You're still reading, aren't you? Okay, you asked for it. Here is the last word 
on pronouns, including who/whom sentences and a host of other really picky 
pronoun points. 


Knowing the Difference 
Between Who and Whom 


The rule for knowing when to use who and whom is simple; applying the rule 
is not. First, the rule: 
1# Who and whoever are for subjects. 


Who and whoever also follow and complete the meaning of linking verbs. 
(In grammarspeak, who and whoever serve as linking verb complements.) 


1# Whom and whomever are for objects — all kinds of objects (direct, indi- 
rect, of prepositions, of infinitives, and so on). 
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For more information on subjects, see Chapter 4. For more information on 
objects and linking verb complements, see Chapter 6. 


Before applying the rule concerning who/whoever and whom/whomever, 
check out these sample sentences: 


Whoever needs help from Roger is going to wait a long time. (Whoever is 
the subject of the verb needs.) 


Who is calling Lulu at this time of night? (Who is the subject of the verb is 
calling.) 


“I don't care whom you ask to the prom,” exclaimed Michael unconvinc- 
ingly. (Whom is the direct object of the verb ask.) 


The mustard-yellow belt is for whomever she designates as the hot dog 
eating champion. (Whomever is the direct object of the verb designates.) 


For whom are you bellowing? (Whom is the object of the preposition for.) 


Now that you know the rule and have seen the words in action, here are two 
tricks for deciding between who/whoever and whom/whomever. If one trick 
seems to work, use it and ignore the other. Here goes... 


Trick #1: Horse and carriage 


According to an old song, “love and marriage go together like a horse and 
carriage.” Grammarians might sing that song with slightly different lyrics: “A 
subject and verb go together like a horse and carriage.” (What do you think? 
Grammy material?) To use Trick #1, follow these steps: 


1. 
2. 


ol 


o 


Find all the verbs in the sentence. 


Don't separate the helping verbs from the main verb. Count the main 
verb and its helpers as a single verb. 


. Now pair each of the verbs with a subject. 


. If you have a verb flapping around with no subject, chances are who or 


whoever is the subject you're missing. 


. If all the verbs have subjects, check them one more time. Do you have 


any linking verbs without complements? (For more information on 
complements, see Chapter 6.) If you have a lonely linking verb with no 
complement in sight, you need who or whoever. 


. If all subjects are accounted for and you don't need a linking verb com- 


plement, you've reached a final answer: whom or whomever is the only 
possibility. 
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Here are two sample sentences, analyzed via Trick #1: 


SENTENCE ONE: Who/Whom shall I say is calling? 
The verbs = shall say, is calling. 
The subject of shall say = I. 


The subject of is calling = Okay, here you go. You need a subject for is 
calling but you’re out of words. You have only one choice: who. 


CORRECT SENTENCE: Who shall I say is calling? 

SENTENCE TWO: Derek is the ballplayer who/whom everyone thinks 
plays best. 

The verbs = is, thinks, plays. 

The subject of is = Derek. 

The subject of thinks = everyone 


The subject of plays = Um. .. m. Once again, a subject shortage occurs. 
Therefore, you need who. 


CORRECT SENTENCE: Derek is the ballplayer who everyone thinks plays 
& ouiz best. 


Now you try. Which word is correct? 


Agnes buys detergent in one-ton boxes for Roger, who/whom she adores 
in spite of his odor problem. 


Answer: Whom, because it's the direct object of adores. Agnes buys, she 
adores - subject-verb pairs. Both are action verbs, so no subject complement 
is needed. Therefore, you need an objective pronoun, whom. 


Play it again, Sam. Which word is correct? 


Anna solves math problems for whoever/whomever heads the Olympic 
Math Team. 


Answer: Whoever. Surprised? The preposition for needs an object, so you 
might have assumed that whomever fills that spot. But use the horse-and- 
carriage method, and you'll see why whoever is best. The sentence has two 
verbs, solves and heads. Anna is the subject of solves. What's the subject 
of heads? It has to be whoever. The real object of the preposition for is the 
entire subject-verb statement: whoever heads the Olympic Math Team. 
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Trick #2: Getting rhythm 


This trick relies on your ear for grammar. Most English sentences follow one 
pattern: Subject-Verb-Object or Subject Complement. Trick #2 is to say the 
parts of the sentence in this order, even if you have to rearrange the words a 
little. Here are the steps to follow: 


1. Identify the verb in the sentence that seems connected to the who/ 
whom choice. Usually it’s the verb nearest who/whom. It’s also the verb 
logically connected by meaning — that is, in the same thought as who/ 
whom. 


2. Say (aloud, if you don’t mind scaring your classmates or co-workers, or 
silently, if you plan to keep a reputation for sanity) the three parts of the 
sentence. 


Anything before the verb is who or whoever. 


If you’re working with an action verb, anything after the verb is probably 
whom or whomever. 


If you’re working with a linking verb, anything after the verb is probably 
who or whoever. 

Here are two sample sentences analyzed with Trick #2: 
SENTENCE ONE: Who/Whom will Roger choose for the vacancy in his 
nuclear spy ring? 
The verb is will choose. 
Will choose is an action verb, so forget about linking-verb complements. 
Say aloud: Roger will choose who/whom. 
Choice = whom because the word is after the verb. 
Whom = direct object of will choose. 
CORRECT SENTENCE: Whom will Roger choose for the vacancy in his 
nuclear spy ring? 
SENTENCE TWO: Michael will dance the tango with whoever/whomever 
wins the lottery. 


This one’s more complicated because you’ve got two verbs, and two 
separate ideas in the sentence. Fortunately, all you have to do is concen- 
trate on the part of the sentence containing the whoever/whomever issue. 
In other words, the part of the sentence you’re examining is whoever/ 
whomever wins the lottery. 


The verb is wins. 


Wins is an action verb, so forget about linking-verb complements. 
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Say aloud: whoever/whomever wins the lottery. 
Choice = whoever because the word is before the verb. 
Whoever - subject of wins. 


CORRECT SENTENCE: Michael will dance the tango with whoever wins the 
Ni QUI lotter 


Which word is correct? 
Who/Whom do you like better, Roger or Michael? 


Answer: Whom is correct. Change the order of the words to you do like 

whom. Choose whom after an action verb. In this sentence, whom is the 
direct object. (By the way, the answer is Michael, no contest. He's much nicer 
than Roger.) 


Once more for old time's sake: which word is correct? 
The ballerina who/whom asked Michael to dance has two left feet. 


Answer: Who is correct. This sentence expresses two ideas — the ballerina 
has two left feet and who/whom asked Michael to dance. All you have to do is 
concentrate on the portion of the sentence containing the who/whom prob- 
lem. Say who/whom asked Michael. Choose who before the verb. Who, of 
course, is the subject of the verb asked. 


People have led perfectly pleasant (though grammatically incorrect) lives 
without knowing the stuff in this section. However, the standardized test- 
makers consider these topics fair game — and big game, judging from the 
number of questions they ask about pronoun issues, especially who and 
whom. 


Replacing Improper Antecedents 


The antecedent of a pronoun is the word that the pronoun replaces. The 
antecedent and the pronoun should be completely interchangeable. In other 
words, you should be able to replace the pronoun with its antecedent (or the 
antecedent with the pronoun) without changing the meaning of the sentence. 
To follow this rule, you must make sure that the pronoun has an anteced- 
ent to replace. If the pronoun has no antecedent, the pronoun is stranded 

on a desert island, without a television crew and an immunity challenge. A 
stranded pronoun is an unhappy pronoun. Furthermore, the pronoun is a 
picky little part of speech. It refuses to replace any old word. If an antecedent 
is almost but not quite right, every self-respecting pronoun turns up its nose 
at the antecedent and calls the grammar police. (For more information on 
pronouns and their antecedents, see Chapter 9.) 
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» Sometimes the best way to avoid a pronoun error is to write a sentence that 


doesn't need one. Keep that solution in mind if you begin writing a sentence 
and stumble over a pronoun issue. 


Okay, time for the pronoun police to go to work: 
WRONG: Lola's a lawyer, and I want to study it. 


What does it replace? Law, I suppose. But the word law is not in the sentence; 
lawyer is. Law and lawyer are close, but not close enough. 

RIGHT: Lola's a lawyer, and I want to be one also. 

WHY IT'S RIGHT: One refers to lawyer. 

ALSO RIGHT: I'd like to study law, as Lola did. 

WHY IT'S ALSO RIGHT: There's no pronoun in the sentence. 


ALSO RIGHT: I want to make a lot of money, so I’m going to law school. 
Another (trickier) example is: 
WRONG: In Max's poetry, he frequently uses cow imagery. 


Who's he? Max, I imagine. But Max isn't in the sentence. Max's — the posses- 
sive noun — is in the sentence. You can replace Max's by his (because his is a 
possessive pronoun), but not by he. 
RIGHT: Max frequently writes poetry with cow imagery. 
WHY IT’S RIGHT: There’s no pronoun in the sentence. 
ALSO RIGHT: Stay away from Max’s poetry readings unless you are really, 
gL really, really fond of cows. 
Which sentence is correct? 
A. Lola has always been interested in archaeology because she thinks they 
spend a lot of time in the dirt. 
B. Lola has always been interested in archaeology because she thinks 
archaeologists spend a lot of time in the dirt. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. In sentence A, no proper antecedent exists for 
they. Sentence B replaces they with the noun archaeologists. 


If you're still awake, go for it! Find the correct sentence. 


A. In Lulu's sonnets, she compares love to an unopened can of sardines. 


B. In Lulu’s sonnets, the poet compares love to an unopened can of 
sardines. 
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Answer: Sentence B is correct. [n sentence A, she has no antecedent. Because 
sentence B doesn't use a pronoun, there's no pronoun error. 


Matching Uerbs to Pronouns 
in Complicated Sentences 


Singular pronouns must be paired with singular verbs, and plural pronouns 
must be paired with plural verbs. Easy rule, right? He says. They say. No prob- 
lem. But not all pronouns are as simple as he and they. Some pronouns — who, 
which, and that — are chameleons. They always look the same, but they may 
be either singular or plural depending upon their antecedents. You have to 
decode the sentence to decide whether the antecedent is singular or plural. 
Then you must match the verb to the antecedent. In some sentences with 
simple structure, the choice is fairly obvious. For example: 


English Grammar for Dummies is the book that you're reading. (that = 
book - singular) 

The tax guides that fell off the shelf cost me a million dollars. (that = tax 
guides - plural) 


In complicated sentences, those singling out something or someone from a 
group, the choice is not so obvious. To pair the pronoun with the correct 
verb, use your reading comprehension skills to figure out the meaning of the 
pronoun. After you know the meaning of the pronoun, the choice between a 
singular and plural verb is clear. Check out the following examples: 


SENTENCE ONE: Lulu is one of the few choir members who has/have 
more than 11 tattoos. 
The who statement is about having more than 11 tattoos. 


According to the sentence, how many choir members are in that cat- 
egory? One or more than one? More than one. 


The who refers to choir members. 

Choose the plural verb (have). 

CORRECT SENTENCE: Lulu is one of the few choir members who have 
more than 11 tattoos. 

SENTENCE TWO: Lulu is the only one of the choir members who has/ 
have a tattoo of a motorcycle on her arm. 

The who statement is about having a tattoo of a motorcycle. 

The sentence makes it clear that Lulu is the only one with that tattoo. 


Who is singular, referring to Lulu. 
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Choose the singular verb (has). 

CORRECT SENTENCE: Lulu is the only one of the choir members who has 
a tattoo of a motorcycle on her arm. 

SENTENCE THREE: I love the Grammar Channel, which is one of the many 
channels that broadcast/broadcasts a hit show about pronouns. 

The which statement is about broadcasting a hit show about pronouns. 
According to the sentence, many channels broadcast such shows. 

Which is plural, referring to many channels. 

Choose the plural verb broadcast. 


CORRECT SENTENCE: I love the Grammar Channel, which is one of the 
Su many channels that broadcast a hit show about pronouns. 
Which word is correct? 


Ned claims he is one of the many men who has/have been unfairly 
rejected by Lola. 


Answer: Have. Lola has rejected more than one man, according to the sen- 
tence, so the pronoun who and the verb paired with who must be plural. 


Once more, for old time's sake: Which word is correct? 
Ned is the only one of the motorcyclists who still tries/try to date Lola. 
Answer: Tries. The sentence explains that no one else is stupid enough to ask 


Lola for a date after she's said no once. (I hope Ned was wearing earplugs.) 
Therefore who is singular, as is the verb tries. 


This, That, and the Other: Clarifying 
Vague Pronoun References 


One pronoun may refer to one noun. A plural pronoun may refer to more 
than one noun. But no pronoun may refer to a whole sentence or a whole 
paragraph. Consider the following scenario: 


Lulu likes to arrive at school around 11 each day because she thinks that 
getting up at any hour earlier than 10 is barbaric. The principal, not sur- 

prisingly, thinks that arriving two hours late each day is not a good idea. 
This is a problem. 
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This certainly is a problem, and not because of Lulu’s sleeping habits or the 
principal’s beliefs. This is a problem because the antecedent of the word this 
is unclear. What does this mean? The fact that Lulu arrives around 11? That 
Lulu thinks getting up before 10 is out of the question? Or that the principal 
and Lulu are not, to put it mildly, in sync? Or all of the above? 


The writer probably intends this to refer to all of the above, a perfectly good 
answer on those horrible multiple choice tests you have to take far too often 
these days. Unfortunately, all of the above is not a good answer to the ques- 
tion, "What does the pronoun mean?" 


Thus 


WRONG: The new orange dye Lola's hairdresser selected looks horrible, 
and the cut looks as though it were done by a kindergartener. This per- 
suaded Lola to attend the dance wearing her purple wig. 


WHY IT'S WRONG: This is referring to the 21 words of the preceding sen- 
tence, not to one noun. 


RIGHT: Because the new orange dye Lola's hairdresser selected looks 
horrible and the cut looks as thought it were done by a kindergartener, 
Lola decided to attend the dance wearing her purple wig. 


ALSO RIGHT: The fact that the new orange dye her hairdresser selected 
looks horrible and the cut looks as though it were done by a kindergar- 
tener persuaded Lola to attend the dance wearing her purple wig. 


WHY THEY'RE RIGHT: Eliminating this eliminates the problem. 


As you see in the preceding example, sometimes the only way to avoid this 
sort of pronoun error is to write a sentence that needs no pronoun at all. 


In ordinary speech (conversational English) you may use this, which, or that to 
refer to more than one word, as long as your meaning is clear. For example: 


Roger refused to defuse the explosive postage stamp, which angered all 
the postal workers. 


The pronoun uhich in the preceding example refers to the fact that Roger 
refused to defuse the explosive stamp. Your audience grasps the meaning 
easily. However, grammatically, the sentence is incorrect because which 
should replace only one noun. Bottom line: In formal writing you should follow 
the rule and reject the sentence. In informal situations, go ahead and use it. 


In both conversational and formal English, avoid vagueness. Never use a pro- 
noun that may refer to two or more ideas; don't leave your reader or listener 
wondering what you mean. For example: 


Lulu's history research paper was ten days late and ten pages short. That 
earned Lulu an F on the assignment. 
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What convinced the teacher to fail Lulu? The lateness or the fact that she 
wrote exactly 34 words on "The French Revolution: Its Causes and Effects in 
Relation to the Concept of Democracy"? One of these factors? If so, which 
one? Or both? Inquiring minds want to know, and the pronoun that doesn't 
tell. Possible corrections include the following: 


Because Lulu's history research paper was ten days late and ten pages 
short, the teacher failed Lulu. (Now you know that both factors influ- 
enced the grade.) 


Lulu's history research paper was ten days late, so the teacher failed 
Lulu. Even if it had arrived on time, the fact that it was ten pages short 
would have earned her a low grade on the assignment anyway. (The late- 
ness is primary, but the length mattered also.) 


Lulu's teacher was willing to overlook the fact that Lulu handed in her 
history research paper ten days late. However, the teacher failed Lulu 
for writing only 34 words instead of ten pages. (The teacher doesn't care 
about lateness but objects to the length.) 


Lulu's teacher didn't mind the shortness of Lulu's history research paper, 
but the teacher failed Lulu anyway because the paper was ten days late. 
(In this version promptness matters and length doesn't.) 


Which correction is best? I can't say, because the original isn't clear. See my 
point? Vague pronouns lead to multiple interpretations and loss of meaning. 


S Quiz To sum up this simple rule: Be clear when using pronouns. 
E 
Which sentence is correct? 


A. The roof leaked and the floor creaked, which kept Ned up all night. 
B. The leaky roof and the creaky floor kept Ned up all night. 


Answer: Sentence B, lacking a pronoun, has no pronoun error. Sentence A is 
incorrect because which refers to two ideas, not to one noun. 


Need a do-over? Find the correct sentence. 


A. Anna carved a pumpkin and made a pie from the leftovers, which is her 
favorite Halloween tradition. 


B. Anna carved a pumpkin and made a pie from the leftovers. That's her 
favorite Halloween tradition. 


Answer: Neither is correct. (How irritating am I?) In sentence A, which 
refers to the carving and the pie-making, not to a single noun. In sentence 
B, that (which is part of the contraction that’s) also refers to more than one 
noun. Both sentences are out of bounds in formal English. In conversational 
English, you're fine with both sentences. 
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In the paper it says... 


Are you writing about literature or even trashy 
tabloid journalism? If so, beware of it and they. 
Some common errors follow those pronouns. 
Check out these examples: 


In Hamlet, it says that Claudius is a murderer. 


Oh really? What does it mean? The play can't 
speak, and the author of the play (Shakespeare) 
is a who. Actually, in Hamlet, the ghost says 
that Claudius is a murderer, but even the ghost 
is a he. In other words, it has no antecedent. 
Reword the sentence: 


In Hamlet Claudius is a murderer. 


In Hamletthe ghost declares that Claudius 
is a murderer. 


My teacher says that in Hamlet Claudius 
is a murderer, but I’m not sure because | 
never understand Shakespeare's plays 
anyway. Why couldn't he write in plain 
English? What's up with that? 


Here's another example: 


In today's paper they say that more and 
more schools are dropping Shakespeare's 
plays from the curriculum because of 
incomprehensible language. 


(I should probably say, before | get back to the 
grammar, that | actually /ike Shakespeare's 
plays, and not just because l'm an English 
teacher. Now, back to pronouns.) Who is they? 
Perhaps the authors of an article, but the sen- 
tence doesn't make that fact clear. More likely 
the author of the sentence thinks that they is 
a good, all-purpose pronoun for talking about 
anonymous or nameless authors. In other 
words, the antecedent of they is "I don't know 
and | really don't care." Wrong! The anteced- 
ent of they must be a real, identifiable group of 
people. Some possible corrections include: 


Today's paper reports that more and more 
schools are dropping Shakespeare's plays 
from the curriculum because of incompre- 
hensible language. 


In today's paper, education critic |. M. 
Ignorentz explains that more and more 
schools are dropping Shakespeare's plays 
from the curriculum because of incompre- 
hensible language. 


Its or Their? Selecting Pronouns 


for Collective Nouns 


Collective nouns present a problem when it comes to choosing the right pro- 
nouns. They're no picnic when you're pairing collective nouns with verbs, 
either. Never fear. In this section, I help you with both tasks. 


Collective nouns (committee, team, squad, army, class, and the like) refer to 
groups. When the group is acting as a unit — doing the same thing at the 
same time — the noun is singular and the pronouns that refer to it are also 
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singular. In this situation, the collective noun is paired with a singular verb 
also (if the collective noun is a subject). Here's an example: 


The squad is on the move; it should be here in plenty of time for the 
battle. 


The collective noun is squad. Because the whole squad is moving as a unit, 
squad pairs with the singular verb is and the singular pronoun it. Similarly, 
you need a singular possessive pronoun when the collective noun is acting as 
a unit, as in this sentence: 


The cast will hold its annual Thank-God-Michael’s-Latest-Play-Is-Over 
Party tomorrow. 


The whole cast is responsible for the party (although Lola is always com- 
plaining about doing all the work), so the singular possessive its works here. 
For more information on possessive pronouns, turn to Chapter 9. 


Right about now you're probably wondering what happens when the group 
isn't acting as one unit. Simple. Just break the group down into its compo- 
nent parts and go for plural verbs and pronouns, as in this sentence: 


Some members of the squad are eating pizza while others are oiling their 
rocket launchers. 


Now you have a plural subject (members) partnering a plural verb (are) and a 
plural pronoun (their). 


Sadly, I have to tell you about a couple of complications in the collective 
noun situation. Read this sentence: 


The audience rises and is ready to leave after a stirring performance of 
Michael's new play. (Actually, the audience was ready to leave after the 
first act, but Lulu had locked the doors.) 


In the preceding example sentence, I paired the subject, audience, with 
singular verbs — rises, is, and was. Those verbs are correct because the 
audience acts together, a collection of people molded into one unit. So far, 
so good. But if the audience is a unit, should the audience clap its hands or 
their hands? At first glance its seems appropriate, because its is singular, and 
audience is paired with singular verbs. However, the audience doesn't own a 
big, collective hand. Every person in the audience has two individual hands 
(every person except for Ella, who has three, but I won't go into that because 
she's very sensitive about her body image). Body parts, no matter how uni- 
fied the group, must belong to separate people. Therefore, you have to dump 
the collective noun and substitute members of the audience. Now you have 
this sentence: 


The members of the audience rise to their feet and clap their hands. 
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Members is the subject. Because members is plural, so are the verbs and pro- 
nouns (rise, their) associated with it. 


Here’s another sentence to figure out: 


As the orchestra raises its/their instruments, Roger searches for the sheet 
music. 


Orchestra is another collective noun. The verb is singular because the orches- 
tra acts in unison, but its instruments sounds strange. Okay, maybe the orches- 
tra owns all the tubas, violins, and other instruments of destruction. (You 
should hear them play.) So if the sentence were talking about ownership, its 
would fit: 


The orchestra insures its instruments with Lloyds of Topeka. 


However, the orchestra can't raise a collectively-owned instrument. Each 
musician raises his or her own. So their and musicians make more sense: 


The musicians in the orchestra raise their instruments and prepare to 
demolish Beethoven. 


To sum up the general rules on pronouns that refer to groups: 
Collective nouns performing one action as a unit take singular verbs and 
pair with singular pronouns. 


1# Possessive pronouns referring to collective nouns are singular if the 
item possessed belongs to the entire group. 


If the members of the group are acting as individuals, drop the collective 
noun. Possessive pronouns referring to the members of the group are 
plural. 


KS eri ^ Body parts always belong to individuals, not to groups. 
Which sentence is correct? 


A. The class will hold its annual picnic during the monsoon season because 
of poor planning by the administration. 


B. The class will hold their annual picnic during the monsoon season 
because of poor planning by the administration. 


Answer: Sentence À is correct. The picnic belongs to everyone as a group. 
Hit it again. Which sentence is correct? 


A. The jury ate its sandwiches during the defense attorney's final 
argument. 
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B. The jurors ate their sandwiches during the defense attorney's final 
argument. 


Answer: Sentence B is correct. Although the court system ordered a lovely 
platter of sandwiches for the jury (a collective noun), people eat separately. 
My tuna-on-rye can't be swallowed by a group. Hence sentence B, which 
breaks the collective noun into its component parts (jurors) is best. Jurors is 
FOL plural, so their is the pronoun you want. 
S (tal) 
oo 


a 


^ 


A historic or historical occasion 


If something is historical, it happened and is 
now history. If something is historic, it hap- 
pened and was important. In one way or 
another, a historic event influenced the course 
of history as you now understand it. Consider 
the following: 


The little-known American labor leader, 
Junius P. Michael, shaved at least three 
times a day because of accusations that he 
had sabotaged the disposable razor indus- 
try by promoting the five-o'clock-shadow 
look. 


This information is historical; you can look it 
up in Michael's autobiography, My Life in the 
Fast Lane with No Turn Signal. Other histori- 
cal events in Michael's tumultuous life include 
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his trip by jet ski through the Erie Canal and his 
week-long visit to the White House, where he 
was not invited to sleep in the Lincoln bedroom. 


Despite his long life in public service, Junius P. 
Michael was not involved in any historic events 
whatsoever. Nothing he did merits a moment's 
consideration by serious historians. (Even when 
he attended important ceremonies or congres- 
sional debates, he had a knack for disappear- 
ing into the men's room at the crucial moment, 
possibly because of his habit of drinking large 
quantities of iced tea.) 


Thus, Junius P. Michael was a historical, not 
imaginary, figure who did not participate in any 
historic events. 


Chapter 24 


The Last Word on 
Sentence Structure 


In This Chapter 
Distinguishing between independent and subordinate clauses 
Untangling one clause from another 
Using subordinate clauses to make your writing more fluid 
Adding variety to your writing with verbals 
Avoiding wordy and monotonous sentences 


S. I give you a new car. What do you do? Open the hood and check the 
engine, or hop in and drive it away? The engine-checkers and the drive- 
awayers are sub-groups of car owners. The engine-checkers have to know 
what's going on inside the machine. The other group doesn't care about fuel 
injection and spark plugs. They just want the car to run. 


You can also divide speakers of English into two groups. Some people want 
to understand what's going on inside the sentence, but most just want to 
communicate. In this chapter, I provide some information for each — the lift- 
up-the-hood-of-the-sentence group and the drive-English-around-the-block 
clan. The first part of this chapter digs into the structure of the sentence, 
defining clauses and verbals. Then I show you how to make your writing 
more interesting by varying sentence patterns. This chapter also helps you 
trim your sentences so that they get the point across concisely — a plus in 
business and academic writing. 


Here's a bonus for anyone contemplating higher education: The SAT and the 
ACT assess the maturity of your writing style, including your ability to vary 
sentence length and pattern and to avoid repetition. This chapter provides 
help with these skills. 
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Understanding the Basics 
of Clause and Effect 


EN 


No matter what food you put between two pieces of bread, you've got a 
sandwich. That's the definition of sandwich: bread plus filling. Clauses have a 
simple definition, too: subject plus verb. Any subject-verb combination cre- 
ates a clause. The reverse is also true: no subject or no verb - no clause. You 
can throw in some extras (descriptions, joining words, lettuce, tomato... 
whatever), but the basic subject-verb combination is key. Some sentences 
have one clause, in which case the whole sentence is the clause, and some 
have more than one. 


Be sure to check your sentences for completeness. Each sentence should con- 
tain at least one complete thought, expressed in a way that can stand alone. In 
grammarspeak, each sentence must contain at least one independent clause 
(check out “Getting the goods on subordinate and independent clauses,” later 
in this chapter). For more information on complete sentences, see Chapter 5. 


Here are a few examples of one-clause sentences: 


Has Eggworthy cracked the Case of the Missing Chicken? (subject - 
Eggworthy, verb - has cracked) 


Lulu crossed the Alps in the dead of winter without help from a single 
elephant. (subject - Lulu, verb - crossed) 


Cedric and his enemies have reached an agreement about the number of 
words in a “super-tweet.” (subjects = Cedric and his enemies, verb = have 
reached) 


Al swam for 15 minutes and rowed for an hour before nightfall. (subject - 
Al, verbs - swam, rowed) 


Notice that some of the clauses have two subjects and some have two verbs, 
but each expresses one main idea. Here are a few examples of sentences with 
more than one clause: 


SENTENCE: Michael struggled out from under the blankets and then he 
dashed after the enemy agent. 


CLAUSE 1: Michael struggled out from under the blankets (subject - 
Michael, verb - struggled) 


CLAUSE 2: then he dashed after the enemy agent (subject = he, verb = 
dashed) 


SENTENCE: After Cedric had developed the secret microfilm, Eggworthy 
sent it to whatever federal agency catches spies. 
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CLAUSE 1: After Cedric had developed the secret microfilm (subject - 
Cedric, verb = had developed) 


CLAUSE 2: Eggworthy sent it to whatever federal agency catches spies 
(subject - Eggworthy, verb - sent) 


CLAUSE 3: whatever federal agency catches spies (subject - agency, 
verb - catches) 


With your sharp eyes, I’m sure you noticed something odd about the 

last example. Clause #3 is actually part of clause #2. It's not a misprint. 
Sometimes one clause is entangled in another. (This topic is deep in the path- 
less forests of grammar! Get out now, while you still can!) 


Here's one more example that's really complicated: 


SENTENCE: Whoever ate the secret microfilm is in big trouble. 


CLAUSE #1: Whoever ate the secret microfilm (subject = whoever, 
verb - ate) 


CLAUSE #2: Whoever ate the secret microfilm is in big trouble. (subject = 
whoever ate the secret microfilm, verb - is) 


Yes, one clause is the subject of another clause. Good grief! What a system. 

For those who truly love grammar: The subject clause is a noun clause. See 

"Knowing the three legal jobs for subordinate clauses" later in this chapter 
OU for more information. 


How many clauses can you find in this sentence? 


The microfilm reader that Eggworthy normally uses broke when 
Eggworthy accidentally dropped his omelet into the motor. 


Answer: Three clauses are tucked into this sentence. Did you find them all? 
Clause #1 = The microfilm reader broke. Clause #2 = that Eggworthy normally 
uses. Clause #3 = when Eggworthy accidentally dropped his omelet into the 
motor. 


Getting the goods on subordinate 
and independent clauses 


Some clauses are like mature grown-ups. They have their own apartment, 
pay their own rent, and wash the dishes frequently enough to ward off a visit 
from the health inspector. These clauses have made a success of life; they're 
independent. 
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Other clauses are like the brother-in-law character in a million jokes. They 
still live at home, or they crash on someone's couch. They're always mooch- 
ing a free meal, and they never visit a Parental Unit without a bag of dirty 
laundry. These clauses are not mature; they can't support themselves. 
They're dependent. These clauses may be called dependent clauses or subordi- 
nate clauses. (The terms are interchangeable.) 


Following are two sets of clauses. Both have subject-verb pairs, but the first 
set makes sense alone and the second doesn't. The first set consists of inde- 
pendent clauses, and the second of subordinate clauses. 


Independent clauses: 


Cedric blasted Bobby with a radar gun. 
Bobby was going 50 m.p.h. 

The cougar could not keep up. 

Did Bobby award the trophy? 


Subordinate clauses: 


After Cedric had complained to the race officials 
Because Bobby had installed an illegal motor on his skateboard 
Which Eggworthy bought from an overcrowded zoo 


Whoever ran the fastest 


Independent clauses are okay by themselves, but writing too many in a row 
makes your paragraph choppy and monotonous. Subordinate clauses, how- 
ever, are not okay by themselves because they don't make complete sen- 
tence. To become complete, they have to tack themselves onto independent 
clauses. Subordinate clauses add life and interest to the sentence (just as 
the guy crashing on your couch adds a little zip to the household). But don't 
leave them alone, because disaster will strike. A subordinate clause all by 
itself is a grammatical felony — a sentence fragment. 


Standardized test-makers are hooked on complete sentences. Steer clear of 
fragments and run-ons (see Chapter 5 for more information) when you're hold- 
ing a #2 pencil and an answer booklet. 


The best sentences combine different elements in all sorts of patterns. In the 
following example, I join the independent clauses and subordinate clauses to 
create longer, more interesting sentences: 


After Cedric had complained to the race officials, he blasted Bobby with 
a radar gun. 


Because Bobby had installed an illegal motor on his skateboard, he was 
going 50 m.p.h. 
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Quiz 


The cougar, which Eggworthy bought from an overcrowded zoo, could 
not keep up. 


Did Bobby award the trophy to whoever ran the fastest? 
Combine the ideas in each of these sets into one sentence. 
Set A: 


Betsy screamed at the piano mover. 
The mover dropped the piano on the delicate foot of the vivacious 
violinist. 


Set B: 


Anna solved a quadratic equation. 


The equation had been troubling the math major. 
Set C: 


Michael gave special trophies. 
Some people wanted those trophies. 


Those people got the trophies. 
Answer: Several combinations are possible. Here are three: 
A. Betsy screamed at the piano mover who dropped the piano on the 


delicate foot of the vivacious violinist. 


B. Anna solved a quadratic equation that had been troubling the math 
major. 


C. Michael gave special trophies to whoever wanted them. 


Knowing the three legal jobs 
for subordinate clauses 


Okay, subordinate clauses can’t stand alone. What can they do? They have 
three main purposes in life, as you see in the following sections. 


Describing nouns and pronouns 


Yup, subordinate clauses can describe nouns and pronouns. That is, the 
subordinate clause may give your listener or reader more information about 
a noun or pronoun in the sentence. Here are some examples, with the subor- 
dinate clause in italic: 


327 
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The book that Michael wrote is on the best seller list. (that Michael wrote 
describes the noun book) 


Anyone who knows Michael well will read the book. (who knows Michael 
well describes the pronoun anyone) 


The book includes some information that will prove embarrassing to 
Michael’s friends. (that will prove embarrassing to Michael's friends 
describes the noun information) 


You don't need to know this fact, so skip to the next paragraph. Still here? 
Okay then. Subordinate clauses that describe nouns or pronouns are called 
adjectival clauses or adjective clauses. Happy now? 


Describing verbs, adjectives, or adverbs 


Subordinate clauses can also describe verbs, adjectives, or adverbs. The sub- 
ordinate clauses tell you how, when, where, or why. Some examples, with the 
subordinate clause in italic, are as follows: 


Because Michael censored himself, the book contains nothing about the 
exploding doughnut. (Because Michael censored himself describes the 
verb contains) 


We will probably find out more when the movie version is released. (when 
the movie version is released describes the verb will find) 


The government may prohibit sales of the book wherever international 
tensions make it dangerous. (wherever international tensions make it dan- 
gerous describes the verb may prohibit) 


Michael is so stubborn that he may sue the government. (that he may sue 
the government describes the adverb so) 


More grammar terminology, in case you’re having a very dull day: 
Subordinate clauses that describe verbs are called adverbial clauses or 
adverb clauses. Subordinate clauses that describe adjectives or adverbs 
(mostly in comparisons) are also adverbial clauses. Adverbial clauses do the 
same job as single-word adverbs. They describe verbs, adjectives, or other 
adverbs. 


Acting as subjects or objects inside another clause 


This one is a bit more complicated: Subordinate clauses may do any job that 
a noun does in a sentence. Subordinate clauses sometimes act as subjects or 
objects inside another clause. Here are some examples, with the subordinate 
clause in italics: 


When the book was written is a real mystery. (When the book was written 
is the subject of the verb is) 


No one knows whom Michael hired to write his book. (whom Michael hired 
to write his book is the object of the verb knows) 
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Michael signed copies for whoever bought at least five books. (whoever 
bought at least five books is the object of the preposition for) 


Stop now or risk learning more useless grammar terms. Noun clauses are 
subordinate clauses that perform the same functions as nouns — subjects, 
g wiz objects, appositives, and so on. 
S 


Check out the italicized clause in each sentence. Subordinate or independent? 
You decide. 
A. Even though Michael hit a home run, our team lost by more than 50 runs. 
B. Eggworthy danced for a while, but then he said that his head was splitting 


and sat down. 


Answer: In sentence À, the italicized clause is subordinate. In sentence B, the 
italicized clause is independent. 


Untangling subordinate and 
independent clauses 


You have to untangle one clause from another only occasionally — when 

deciding which pronoun or verb you need or whether commas are appropri- 

ate. (See the next section, "Deciding when to untangle clauses," for more 

information.) When you do have to untangle them, follow these simple steps: 
1. Find the subject-verb pairs. 


2. Use your reading comprehension skills to determine whether the sub- 
ject-verb pairs belong to the same thought or to different thoughts. 


3. If the pairs belong to different thoughts, they're probably in different 
clauses. 


4. If the pairs belong to the same thought, they're probably in the same 
clause. 


Another method also relies on reading comprehension skills. Think about the 
ideas in the sentence and untangle the thoughts. By doing so, you've prob- 
ably also untangled the clauses. 


Check out these examples: 


SENTENCE: The acting award that Lola received comes with a hefty 
check. 


SUBJECT-VERB PAIRS: award comes, Lola received 
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UNTANGLED IDEAS: 1.) The award comes with a hefty check 2.) Lola 
received the award. 


CLAUSES: 1.) The acting award comes with a hefty check. (Independent 

clause) 2.) that Lola received (subordinate clause) 

SENTENCE: When Lulu tattoos someone, they stay tattooed. 

SUBJECT-VERB PAIRS: Lulu tattoos, they stay 

UNTANGLED IDEAS: 1.) Lulu tattoos someone 2.) they stay tattooed 

CLAUSES: 1.) When Lulu tattoos someone (subordinate clause) 2.) they stay 
ES Quiz tattooed (independent clause) 


Untangle this sentence into separate clauses. 


Lola's last motorcycle, which she bought second-hand, was once owned 
by Elvis. 


Answer: Clause #1 is Lola’s last motorcycle was once owned by Elvis. Clause #2 
is which she bought second-hand. 


Try another. Untangle the following sentence. 
No one knows when Anna sleeps. 


Answer: Clause #1 is no one knows. Clause #2 is when Anna sleeps. 


Deciding when to untangle clauses 


Why would you want to untangle clauses? Not just because you have noth- 
ing better to do. (If you have that much free time, please stop by to clean out 
my closets.) You should untangle clauses when you're choosing pronouns, 
verbs, and punctuation. Read on for the whole story. 


When you're picking a pronoun 

When you're deciding whether you need a subject or an object pronoun, 
check the clause that contains the word. Don't worry about what the entire 
clause is doing in the sentence. Untangle the clause and ignore everything 
else. Then decide which pronoun you need for that particular clause. 


Many of the decisions about pronouns concern who and whom. (For tricks to 


help you make the who/whom choice, see Chapter 23. For a general discus- 
sion of pronoun usage, turn to Chapters 9 and 17.) 
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Here’s one untangling example, with the pronoun problem in parentheses: 


SENTENCE: Ella wasn’t sure (who/whom) would want a used engagement 
ring. 


UNTANGLED INTO CLAUSES: Clause #1: Ella wasn’t sure. Clause #2: (who/ 
whom) would want a used engagement ring. 
RELEVANT CLAUSE: (who/whom) would want a used engagement ring. 


CORRECT PRONOUN: who (subject of would want) 


When you're deciding on the correct verb 


When you're deciding subject-verb agreement in one clause, the other 
clauses are distractions. (By agreement, I mean matching singular subjects 
with singular verbs and plural subjects with plural verbs.) If you’re writing 
(not speaking), I recommend that you cross out or cover the other clauses 
with your finger. Check the clause that worries you. Decide the subject-verb 
agreement issue, and then erase the crossing-out line or remove your hand. 
(For more information on subject-verb agreement, see Chapter 10.) 


Here are two untangling examples, with the verb choices in parentheses: 


SENTENCE: Larry, whose brides are always thrilled to marry into the 
royal family, (needs/need) no introduction. 


UNTANGLED INTO CLAUSES: Clause #1= Larry (needs/need) no introduc- 
tion. Clause #2= whose brides are always thrilled to marry into the royal 
family. 


RELEVANT CLAUSE: Larry (needs/need) no introduction. 
CORRECT VERB: needs (Larry = singular, needs = singular) 


SENTENCE: That ring, which Larry recovers after each divorce and 
reuses for each new engagement, has/have received a recycling award. 


UNTANGLED INTO CLAUSES: Clause #1 = That ring has/have received a 
recycling award. Clause #2 = which Larry recovers after each divorce and 
reuses for each new engagement. 


RELEVANT CLAUSE: The ring has/have received a recycling award. 
CORRECT VERB: has (ring = singular, has = singular) 


When you're figuring out where to put commas 


Sometimes you have to untangle clauses in order to decide whether or not 
you need commas. Go through the same untangling steps that I discuss ear- 
lier in the chapter (see “Untangling subordinate and independent clauses”) 
and then flip to Chapter 13 to see how to use commas correctly. 
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Putting your subordinate 
clauses in the right place 


Finding the correct place to put your subordinate clauses is simple. Clauses 
acting as subjects or objects nearly always fall in the proper place automati- 
cally. Don’t worry about them! 


Put the subordinate clause that describes a noun or pronoun near the word 
that it describes. Here are a few examples of proper placement of clauses 
that describe nouns and pronouns: 


Larry’s wedding coordinator, who planned his last eight ceremonies, is 
hiring more staff. (The italicized clause describes the noun coordinator.) 


The coordinator took care of every detail; he even baked the cakes that 
Larry’s guests enjoyed. (The italicized clause describes the noun cakes.) 


Anyone who is on a diet should stay away from Larry’s weddings. (The 
italicized clause describes the pronoun who.) 


If the subordinate clause describes the verb, it may land at the front of the 
sentence or at the rear. On rare occasions, the clause settles down in the 
middle of the sentence. Here are some examples: 


Although Anna understood the equation, she chose to put a question mark 
on her answer sheet. (The italicized clause describes the verb chose.) 


She wrote the question mark because she wanted to make a statement 
about the mysteries of life. (The italicized clause describes the verb 
wrote.) 


Anna failed the test; but until her mother found out about the question 
mark, Anna was not distressed. (The italicized clause describes the 
verb was.) 


For lots more detail on placing all sorts of descriptions in their proper places, 
see Chapters 7 and 19. 


ay? An unbelievably obscure punctuation rule that no normal people follow calls 
for a semicolon in front of a conjunction — a word that joins — when a comma 
appears elsewhere in the sentence. (For more information on conjunctions, 
see Chapter 5.) As someone who’s never going to be anything but a nerd, I fol- 
lowed that rule in the preceding sample sentence. Because of the comma after 
mark, I placed a semicolon in front of the conjunction but. You should know 
that if you follow this rule, most of your readers will think that you've made an 
error. However, a few die-hard grammarians will break into tears of gratitude 
because someone else knows how to use a semicolon correctly. (Excuse me 
for a moment while I wipe my eyes.) 
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Choosing content for your 
subordinate clauses 


What to put in a clause depends upon the writer’s purpose. Generally, the 
most important idea belongs in the independent clause. Subordinate clauses 
are for less crucial information. Check out these examples: 

IMPORTANT IDEA: Godzilla ate my mother. 

LESS IMPORTANT IDEA: My mother was wearing a green dress. 


GOOD SENTENCE: Godzilla ate my mother, who was wearing a green 
dress. 


NOT-SO-GOOD SENTENCE: My mother was wearing a green dress when 
Godzilla ate her. 
IMPORTANT IDEA: Agwamp just won a trillion dollars 


LESS IMPORTANT IDEA: His name means “ancient bettor” in an obscure 
language. 


GOOD SENTENCE: Agwamp, whose name means “ancient bettor" in an 
obscure language, just won a trillion dollars. 


NOT-SO-GOOD SENTENCE: Agwamp, who just won a trillion dollars, says 
that his name means "ancient bettor" in an obscure language. 


Of course, some writers stray from this pattern to make a comic point or to 
emphasize a character trait. Suppose you're writing about someone who, 
to put it mildly, tends to be self-absorbed. A sentence like the following one 
emphasizes that trait: 


While the stock price tanked and sales plummeted, the CEO examined his 
photo on the company Web site. 


The wreck of the company isn't a big deal for this negligent CEO, and its 
we placement in the subordinate clause reinforces that fact. 


Regardless of what you place in a subordinate clause, be sure to connect it to 
the sentence properly. For more discussion on joining independent and subor- 
$ quiz dinate clauses, see Chapter 5. 
Q 


Combine these ideas into a single sentence containing at least one indepen- 
dent and one subordinate clause. 


IDEA #1: an archaeologist made a major discovery 
IDEA #2: she was listening to classic rock on the radio 


IDEA #3: the ancient betting parlor was filled with discarded lottery tickets 
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Answer: Several combinations are possible. Here are two: 


While listening to classic rock on the radio, the archaeologist made a 
major discovery, an ancient betting parlor filled with discarded lottery 
tickets. 


In this version, the subordinate clause is While listening to classic rock on 

the radio. The independent clause is the archaeologist made a major discov- 
ery, an ancient betting parlor filled with discarded lottery tickets. This version 
emphasizes the discovery. The classic rock information is interesting but not 
particularly important. 


As she made a major discovery, an ancient betting parlor filled with dis- 
carded lottery tickets, the archaeologist listened to classic rock. 


Now the subordinate clause is As she made a major discovery, an ancient bet- 
ting parlor filled with discarded lottery tickets. The independent clause is the 
archaeologist listened to classic rock. Placing the musical information in the 
independent clauses raises its importance. This version might appear in an 
essay about the role of music in the workplace, archaeologists’ daily rou- 
tines, or the musical tastes of this particular archaeologist. 


Getting Verbal 


Ah, diversity. Wouldn’t the world be boring if everyone and everything were 
the same? Ah, harmony. Isn’t it wonderful when different backgrounds join 
forces to create a new, improved blend? 


In grammar, the new, improved blend of two parts of speech is a verbal. 
Verbals are extremely useful hybrids. In this section, I tell you what’s what, 
and then I show you how to use verbals. 


Appreciating gerunds 


The noun and the verb get married, move into a little house on the prairie, 
and pretty soon the patter of little syllables hits the airwaves. The children of 
this happy marriage are gerunds. Gerunds inherit some characteristics from 
their mother, the verb: 


They end in -ing and look like verbs — swimming, dripping, being, bop- 
ping, bribing, and so on. 


1#” They may be described by words or phrases that usually describe verbs — 
swimming suiftly, dripping noisily, being in the moment, bopping to the rhythm 
of a great new song, bribing yesterday, and so on. 
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^ The type of clause that usually describes verbs may also describe 
gerunds — swimming after the race ends, dripping when the cap is not 
tightened, being wherever you should be, bopping although you are tired, 
bribing whenever you want something. 


^ They may have objects or subject complements — swimming laps, drip- 
ping drops of gooey glop, being president, bopping Roger on the nose, 
bribing public officials and umpires, and so on. 


From their father, the noun, gerunds inherit only two characteristics, but one 
is a biggie: 


BIGGIE: They act as nouns in the sentence. Therefore, gerunds may be 
subjects, objects, and anything else that a noun can be. 


1# NON-BIGGIE: Words that usually describe nouns or pronouns — 
adjectives — may also describe gerunds — my swimming, noisy drip- 
ping, illegal bribing, and so on. (Is there any legal bribing?) 


In these examples, I italicized the gerund and all the words associated with it 
(the gerund phrase, in grammarspeak): 


Swimming the Atlantic Ocean was not exactly what Ella had in mind when 
she married Larry. (swimrning the Atlantic Ocean - subject of the verb was) 


Anna, a neat person in every possible way, hates my dripping ice cream on 
the rug. (my dripping ice cream on the rug - direct object of the verb hates) 


The importance of being earnest in one's playwriting cannot be over- 
emphasized. (being earnest in one's playwriting - object of the preposi- 
tion of) 


After bopping Roger on the nose, Michael took off at about 100 m.p.h. 
(bopping Roger on the nose - object of the preposition after) 


Betsy gave bribing the umpire serious consideration when her team lost its 
450th game in a row. (bribing the umpire - indirect object of the verb gave) 


Working with infinitives 


The infinitive is another happy child of two different parts of speech. (See 
Chapter 2 for more information on infinitives.) The infinitives’ mother is the 
verb, and from her, infinitives inherit several important characteristics: 


4 Infinitives look like verbs, with the word fo tacked on in front — to 
dance, to dream, to be, to dally, to prosecute, and so on. 


Words or phrases that usually describe verbs may also describe 
infinitives — to dance divinely, to dream daily, to be in the kitchen, to 
dally for hours, to prosecute ferociously, and so on. 
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Similarly, the type of clause that usually describes verbs may also 
describe infinitives — to dance until the cows come home, to dream when 
your heart is breaking, to be wherever you want to be, to dally even though 
homework awaits, to prosecute because justice demands action, and so on. 


1# Infinitives may have objects or subject complements — to dance a jig, 
to dream an impossible dream, to be silly, to prosecute Roger for high 
crimes and misdemeanors, and so on. 


The infinitive inherits its job in the sentence from the father. Who, you may 
ask, is the father of the infinitive? Well, the infinitive's mom gets around, and 
the father may actually be any one of three parts of speech (shocking, isn't it?): 


^ Most infinitives act as subjects, objects, or subject complements. (Dad is 
a noun.) 


^ A few infinitives describe nouns. (Dad is an adjective.) 


^ A few infinitives describe verbs. (Dad is an adverb.) 


Read these examples of infinitives in their natural habitat, the sentence. I 
italicized the infinitive and the words associated with it (the infinitive phrase, 
in technical terms): 


To dance on Broadway is Lola's lifelong dream. (to dance on Broadway - 
subject of the verb is) 


During cabinet meetings, Larry likes to dream with his eyes open. (to 
dream with his eyes open - object of the verb likes) 


Lulu's lifelong goal is to be silly when everyone else is serious. (to be 
silly - subject complement of the verb is) 


The case fo prosecute is the one about the exploding doughnut. (fo pros- 
ecute describes the noun case) 


Ella went to that nightclub just fo dally. (to dally describes the verb went) 


Participating with a participle 


Last but not least of the verbals (a word that is a blend of two different parts 
of speech) is the participle. Participles are actually parts of verbs (hence the 
amazingly original name). In some sentences participles act as part of the 
verb, but in those situations, they’re not called verbals. I ignore the acting- 
as-verb participles here, but if you want more information about them, see 
Chapter 3. When participles are verbals, they, like the other two verbals, 
inherit some important traits from their mom the verb: 


 Participles look like verb parts, though they may have several different 
forms. Some end with -ing, some with -ed, and some with other letters. 
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Also, they may have helping verbs. Driven, coping, elevated, having 
crossed, and gone are a few examples of participles. 


Words or phrases that usually describe verbs may also describe 
participles — driven home, coping bravely, elevated to the position of 
Emperor, having crossed illegally, gone with the wind, and so on). 


» Similarly, the type of clause that usually describes verbs may also 
describe participles — driven although he has two perfectly good feet, 
coping bravely when tragedy strikes, elevated because he bribed three offi- 
cials, having crossed where no man has crossed before, gone after the sun 
sets, and so on. 

¥ Participles may have objects or subject complements — elevated Ella to 
the position of Empress, having crossed the road, and so on. 


From their father, the adjective, participles take one characteristic: They 
describe nouns and pronouns. 


Participles may appear in several different spots in the sentence: 


^ They may precede the noun or pronoun that they describe: tired feet 
(the participle tired describes the noun feet), sneezing dwarves (the par- 
ticiple sneezing describes the noun dwarves), burped baby (the participle 
burped describes the noun baby). 

^ They may follow a linking verb, in which case they describe the subject. 
(A linking verb is a form of the verb fo be or a sensory verb. See Chapter 
2 for more information.) 


Ella is exhausted. (The participle exhausted follows the linking verb 
is and describes Ella.) 


Betsy's concerto sounds enchanting. (The participle enchanting fol- 
lows the linking verb sounds and describes concerto.) 


1#” They may follow the noun or pronoun that they describe. In this posi- 
tion, participles often include descriptive words or objects. The partici- 
ples and the words associated with them — the participial phrases — are 
italicized here: 

Someone, having angered the herd of cattle, is running for the fence 
at the speed of light. (Having angered the herd of cattle describes 
someone. ) 

I want to repeal the new anti-bubble gum law passed by the senate. 
(Passed by the senate describes law.) 

 Participles may begin the sentence, in which case they must describe 
the subject of the sentence: 

Poked in the tummy, the doll immediately said, "Watch it, Buster!" 
(Poked in the tummy describes doll.) 
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Having been smashed against the picture window, Lola's nose 
looked sore. (Having been smashed against the picture window 
describes nose.) 


Spicing Up Boring Sentences 
with Clauses and Uerbals 


Which paragraph sounds better? 


Michael purchased a new spy camera. The camera was smaller than a 
grain of rice. Michael gave the camera to Lola. Lola is rather forgetful. 
She is especially forgetful now. Lola is planning a trip to Antarctica. Lola 
accidentally mixed the camera into her rice casserole along with bean 
sprouts and orange marmalade. The camera baked for 45 minutes. The 
camera became quite tender. Michael unknowingly ate the camera. 


Michael purchased a new spy camera that was smaller than a grain of 
rice. Michael gave the camera to Lola, who is rather forgetful, especially 
now that she is planning a trip to Antarctica. Accidentally mixed into 
Lola's rice casserole along with bean sprouts and orange marmalade, 
the camera baked for 45 minutes. Michael unknowingly ate the camera, 
which was quite tender. 


I'm going to take a guess; you said that the second paragraph was better, 
didn't you? It's a bit shorter (62 words instead of 69), but length isn't the 
issue. The first paragraph is composed of short, choppy sentences. The 
second one flows. Grammatically, the difference between the two is simple. 
The second paragraph has more subordinate clauses and verbals than the 
first. 


You don't need to know how to find or label clauses or verbals. However, you 
should read your writing aloud from time to time to check how it sounds. The 
old saying, variety is the spice of life, applies to writing. Use this checklist to 
see whether your writing could use a little hot pepper: 


»* Do all your sentences follow the same basic pattern, subject-verb or 
subject-verb-complement? 


»^* Have you strung a lot of short sentences together with and or a similar 
joining word? 


^^ Are all your sentences more or less the same length? 
If you answered yes to one or more of the preceding questions, a trip to the 


spice rack is in order. In this section, with a minimum of grammatical labels, I 
suggest some ways to add flavor to blah sentences. 
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The clause that refreshes 


Have you ever seen those diet ads on late-night television? The before picture 
shows someone who has apparently eaten a rainforest, and the after picture 
displays a toothpick-thin body. In this section I provide some before-and-after 
sentences. No diets — just a change from boring to interesting. My inser- 
tions are subordinate clauses, which are italicized. (For more information on 
subordinate clauses, see “Getting the goods on subordinate and independent 
clauses” earlier in this chapter.) 


BORING BEFORE VERSION: Max sat on a tuffet. Max did not know that he 
was sitting on a tuffet. Max had never seen a tuffet before. He was quite 
comfortable. Then Ms. Muffet came in and caused trouble. 


EXCITING AFTER VERSION: Max, who was sitting on a tuffet, did not know 
what a tuffet was because he had never seen one before. Until Ms. Muffet 
came in and caused trouble, Max was quite comfortable. 


Doesn’t the “after” paragraph sound better? It’s two words shorter (33 
instead of 35 words), but more important than length is the number of sen- 
tences. The before paragraph has five, and the after paragraph has two. 
Tucking more than one idea into a sentence saves words and makes your 
writing less choppy. 


Verbally speaking 


Verbals pull a lot of information into a little package. After all, they represent 
a blend of two parts of speech, so they provide two different perspectives in 
just one word. Look at this sentence, taken from the gerund section, earlier in 
this chapter: 


Betsy gave bribing the umpire serious consideration when her team lost 
its 450th game in a row. 


Without the gerund, you use more words to say the same thing: 


Betsy’s team lost its 450th game in a row. Betsy thought about whether she 
should bribe the umpire. Betsy thought seriously about that possibility. 


Okay, the gerund saved you seven words. Big deal! Well, it is a big deal over the 
course of a paragraph or a whole paper. But more important than word count 
is sentence structure. Verbals are just one more color in your crayon box when 
you're creating a picture. Who wants the same old eight colors? Isn't it fun to 
try something different? Gerunds, infinitives, and participles help you vary the 
pattern of your sentences. Here's a before-and-after example: 
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BORING BEFORE VERSION: Lulu smacked Larry. Larry had stolen the 
sacred toe hoop from Lulu's parrot. The sacred toe hoop was discovered 
100 years ago. Lulu's parrot likes to sharpen his beak on it. 


EXCITING AFTER VERSION: Smacking Larry is Lulu's way of telling Larry 
that he should not have stolen the sacred toe hoop from her parrot. 
Discovered 100 years ago, the toe hoop serves to sharpen the parrot's 
beak. 


LABELS FOR THOSE WHO CARE: Smacking Lulu = gerund, discovered 100 

s QUIZ - participle, to sh th t's beak = infiniti 

S years ago - particip e, to snarpen e parrot s beak = infinitive. 
Combine these ideas into one or more sentences. 


Larry bakes infrequently. He bakes with enthusiasm. His best recipe is for 
king cake. King-cake batter must be stirred for three hours. Larry orders 
his cook to stir the batter. The cook stirs, and Larry adds the raisins. 
Sometimes Larry throws in a spoonful of tuna fish. 


Answer: Many combinations are possible, including the following: 


Larry's baking is infrequent but enthusiastic. His best recipe, king cake, 
requires three hours of stirring, which Larry orders his cook to do. Adding 
raisins and the occasional spoonful of tuna fish is Larry’s job. (The itali- 
cized words are gerunds.) 


Larry, who bakes infrequently but enthusiastically, excels at cooking king 
cake, which requires three hours of stirring. Ordering his cook to stir, 
Larry adds raisins and the occasional spoonful of tuna fish. (who bakes 
infrequently but enthusiastically = subordinate clause, cooking king cake = 
gerund, which requires three hours of stirring = subordinate clause, order- 
ing his cook = participle, to stir = infinitive) 


You're hanged, but a picture is hung 


In Michael's new movie, Lulu stars as the righ- 
teous rebel leader hanged by the opposition. 
After the stirring execution scene, the rebels 
rally, inspired by a picture of Lulu that someone 
hung on the wall of their headquarters. 


To hang is a verb meaning to suspend. In the 
present tense the same verb does double duty. 


You hang a picture and you also hang a mur- 
derer, at least in countries with that form of 
capital punishment. Past tense is different; in 
general, people are hanged and objects are 
hung. 
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Extra! Extra! Deleting All That's 
Extra From Vour Sentences 


Ilive in Manhattan, an island surrounded by water. My 17-story apartment 
building is tall. It was built many years ago in 1929. I work as a teacher in a 
school. I write For Dummies books about grammar, which explain grammar to 
readers. I will also consider jumping from the roof of my tall apartment build- 
ing if I have to write any more boring, repetitive, say-the-same-thing-at-least- 
twice sentences like these. 


Okay, I believe I made my point. Sentences stuffed with filler sound silly and 
condescend to the reader. I mean, really. An island surrounded by water — 
that's clever. What surrounds other islands? Bagels? My For Dummies books 
about grammar explain grammar to readers. There's a shock. l'm sure you 
thought my grammar books explained Tai Chi or Ilama-raising. And once I 
wrote repetitive, | didn't have to tack on say-the-same-thing-at-least-twice. One 
word said it all. 


Should you care about wordy, repetitive sentences? For several reasons, you 
should care very much: 


If you say the same thing over and over again, your readers or listeners 
tune you out. Why would they pay close attention? If they miss some- 
thing because they're, say, calculating the square root of 547 or deciding 
which body part to pierce, they assume you'll pick up the slack by going 
over the same ground again. Do you really want an audience that fades 
in and out? I don't think so. 


Repetition wastes time, one of the most valuable commodities on earth. 
As one of my For Dummies editors once remarked, "Say it and move on. 
Our readers are busy!" She was right. 


1# |f you're writing under pressure — a school assignment or a work proj- 
ect, perhaps — you need fewer minutes to accomplish your task if you 
don't repeat yourself. 


1# Concise writing sounds strong and confident. Take a look at this 
sentence: 


In my opinion, I think that homework should possibly be consid- 
ered for banning, perhaps. 


Compare that clunker with this sentence: 


Homework should be banned. 


Do I have to ask which version sounds more forceful? Version 1 fumbles 
around, hat in hand. Version 2 hits you right on the nose. 
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À frequent flyer on the SAT Writing and the ACT English tests is repetition. 
The test-gnomes want to know that you can pare down your prose to its lean- 
est state without sacrificing meaning. I assume they like this topic because 
professors do NOT like grading papers. Speaking as an English teacher, I’m 
happier with a 300-word essay than with a 500-word essay that says the same 
thing. 


Take out your pruning shears and give this paragraph a trim. Your answer 
should include all the information of the original, expressed with fewer words. 


When my elderly grandmother reached the age of 90, she found that her 
glasses, which helped her eyesight, didn't work as well as they had in 
previous years. She proceeded to travel to the optometrist, where her 
eyes were tested and measured as to how much she could see. Grandma 
tried on several pairs of fashionable frames of the latest style. She chose 
a gold metal frame by the famous designer, Sebastian Icare, who artisti- 
cally decides how the frames should look. (81 words) 


Answer: Many answers are possible. Here's one: 


When my grandmother was 90, her glasses didn't work as well as they 
once had. The optometrist tested her eyes. Grandma tried on several 
fashionable pairs and chose a gold frame by the famous designer, 
Sebastian Icare. (37 words) 


Here's what I cut and why 


1. If she's 90, the reader knows she's elderly. 
2. Glasses help eyesight. There's a fact you couldn't figure out by yourself! 


3. The verb had tells you that the action you're discussing (how well the 
glasses worked for Grandma) is prior to time when Grandma discovered 
the problem. So in previous years isn't needed. 


4. It's not likely that the optometrist made a house call (not in this century — 
actually, not in this universe!). You don't have to explain that she proceeded 
to travel to the optometrist. 


. Tested and measured are the same in this context. 
. Fashionable and of the latest style are the same. 


. Gold is a metal. Don't state the obvious. 


CoN Q C1 


. Icare is a designer, so his job is to decide how the frames should look. 
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The 5th Wave By Rich Tennant 


Rusty go out? 
Rusty play fetch? 
Rusty catch Frisbee? 
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In this part... 


his section opens the door to a grammatical life 

beyond English Grammar For Dummies. After you've 
absorbed the rules of grammar, you've still got to apply 
them. Chapter 26 provides ten strategies to improve your 


proofreading. (After reading this chapter, you'll never sign 
a letter "Yurs turly" again.) Chapter 27 lists ten ways to 
train your ear for good English, a process that inevitably 
improves your speech and writing. You may not follow all 
the suggestions that I give you, but you'll find at least 
some appealing. 
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Ten Ways Two to Improve 
Your Proofreading 


In This Chapter 
Checking your work with the help of a computer 


Proofreading more effectively 


ou read it 50 times and finally clicked the "Send" button. Then you 

sat there, heart pounding. Was the message good enough? Had you 
explained yourself well? How would the recipient react? Unable to calm your 
fears, you sat down to read the text for the 51st time. And that's when you 
finally saw it — an error. Not a little error, but a big one. An embarrassing 
one. The grammatical equivalent of a pimple on the tip of your nose. 


Sound familiar? A situation like the one above has happened to all of us. In 
this chapter, I give you ten tricks to improve that all-important final check. 


Read Backward 


Okay, I know that reading backward sounds crazy, but successful proofread- 
ing is about breaking habits. If you read something over and over, after a 
while you're on automatic pilot. Your eye jumps at exactly the same spot 
simply because that's where it jumped before. So if you missed the error the 
first time, you'll miss it again. You've got to do something different to break 
the monotony of reviewing your work. If you read backward (word by word, 
not the letters that make up a word), you're in a good frame of mind to catch 
spelling errors because reading in the wrong direction means that you must 
check each word separately. If you read backward, you can't swing through a 
sentence by hopping to every fifth or sixth word. 
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Wait a While 


Your work is done, you’ve read it, and you’ve made the corrections. Now 
what do you do? Save the draft and then put it away and do something else. 
Go water-skiing, run for president, or clean the closet. Then come back to the 
writing — refreshed and with a new point of view. You'll see your work with 
new eyes — and find mistakes. 


Of course, this method works only if you've left some time before the dead- 
line. If you finish your report three nano-seconds before your boss or teacher 
wants to see it, you'll have to forgo this method of proofreading. 


Read It Aloud 


I know, I know. You don’t want to sound like a dork. But reading aloud helps 
you hear your writing in a different way. So blast some music and lock your- 
self in the bathroom. Read your writing in a normal speaking voice. Did you 
stumble anywhere? If so, you may have come across an error. Stop, circle the 
spot, and continue. Later, check all the circles. Chances are you'll find some- 
thing that should be different. 


Delete Half the Commas 


During the last two weeks of the grading period, students visit me with their 
rough drafts in hand for a quick check before the final, graded copy is due. 
Privately I think of that time as Comma Season. I spend most of the day delet- 
ing hundreds of punctuation marks. (I also add a handful or two.) If you're 
like most people, your writing has commas where none are needed. Go back 
and check each one. Is there a reason for that comma? If you can't identify a 
reason, take the comma out. 


Swap with a Friend 


The best proofreading comes from a fresh pair of eyes. After you've written 
your essay, report, parole petition, or whatever, swap with a friend. You'll 
see possible errors in your friend's writing, and he or she will see some in 
yours. Each of you should underline the potential errors before returning the 
paper. Make sure you check those sections with special care. 
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Let the Computer Program Help 


Not foolproof, by any means, computer grammar- and spell-checks are 
nevertheless helpful. After you’ve finished writing, go back and check the 
red and green lines (or whatever signal your computer supplies). Don’t 
trust the computer to make the corrections for you; the machine makes 
too many mistakes. The computer identifies only possible mistakes and 
misses many errors (homonyms, for example). Let your own knowledge 
of grammar and a good dictionary help you decide whether you need to 
change something. 


Check the Verbs 


Traps sprinkled in every sentence — that’s the way you should look at verbs. 
Give your work an extra verb check before you declare it finished. Consider 
number: should the verb be singular or plural? Consider tense: have you 
chosen the correct one? Do you have any sentences without verbs? If so, take 
care of the problem. 


Check the Pronouns 


Pronouns present potential pitfalls and are also worthy of their own special 
moment. Give your work an extra once over, this time checking all the 
pronouns. Singular or plural — did you select the appropriate number? 
Does each pronoun refer to a specific noun? Did you avoid sexist pronoun 
usage? Did you give a subject pronoun a job suited to an object pronoun, 
or vice versa? 


Know Vour Typing Style 


I have a tendency to hold the Shift key down a little too long, so many of 
my words have two capital letters: THe, KNow, and so on. Do you have 
a mistake that results from your typing style? Notice when you have to 
backspace as you type and then check for similar errors when you finish 
typing. 
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The Usual Suspects 


Look at your earlier writing, preferably something that was corrected by a 
teacher or someone else in a position to point out your mistakes. Where is 
the red ink concentrated? Those red-ink areas are the usual suspects that 
you should identify in future writing. For instance, if you have a number of 
run-on sentences in an old paper, chances are you'll put a few in a new paper. 
Put “run-on” on your personal list of common errors. Don’t let any piece of 
writing leave your desk until you’ve searched specifically for those errors. 
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Ten Ways to Learn Better Grammar 


In This Chapter 
Going beyond English Grammar for Dummies to improve your grammar 


Using real-world resources to train your ear for good grammar 


D book helps you learn grammar, as does my other Dummies grammar 
title, English Grammar Workbook For Dummies. (Yes, this is a shameless 
bit of self-promotion. Sorry.) Yet I must admit that these books aren't the 
only way to improve your communication skills. A few other resources may 
also help you in your quest for perfect language. In this chapter, I suggest ten 
ways to learn better grammar. 


Read Good Books 


You probably won't get far with Biker Babes and Their Turn-ons or You're a 
Butthead: The Sequel to Snot-Nose. But good books usually contain good writing, 
and if you read some, pretty soon your own speech and writing will improve. 
How do you know whether a particular volume contains good writing? Check 
the reviews, ask the bookstore clerk, or read the blurb (the comments on the 
book’s jacket). Classics are always a choice, but you may also find modern 
texts, both fiction and non-fiction, written according to the best grammar rules. 


The point is to expose your mind to proper English. When you read, you 
hear the author’s voice. You become accustomed to proper language. After a 
while correct grammar sounds natural to you, and you detect non-standard 
English more easily. 


Watch Good TU Shows 


When I say to watch good TV shows, I’m not talking about programs with 
audio tracks that are mostly grunts, such as wrestling. I’m referring to shows 
in which people actually converse. Programs on the nerd networks are a good 
bet. You know the shows I mean; the producers assume that the audience 
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wants to learn something. The screen has a lot of talking heads (images of 
commentators, not the rock band) with subtitles explaining why each is an 
expert. Watch them in secret if you're afraid of ruining your reputation, and 
pay attention to the words. Don't expect to pick up the finer points of grammar 
on TV, but you can get some pointers on the basics. 


Peruse the News 


News broadcasts on radio, television, and the Internet are fine sources of lit- 
erate (okay, semi-literate on some networks) role models. You can train your 
ear for grammar at the same time that you learn a lot about current events. 
Just think of the advantage when you need a pick-up line. Instead of “Come 
here often?” or “What’s your sign?” you can mention our diplomatic stance 
on Iran. (On second thought, maybe you should stick to astrology.) 


Read the Newspaper 


Well, read some newspapers. Years ago I started to “pay” my students one 
point for each grammar error that they found in print. I eventually had to rule 
out a couple of publications because it was just too easy to gather material. 
Avoid publications that report Elvis sightings and have headlines like "Man 
with Four Arms Tests Deodorant for a Living.” (I actually saw that headline 

in a supermarket tabloid!) Read with a grammarian's eye, absorbing how the 
writer expresses an idea. 


Flip through Magazines 


If all the words in a magazine are in little bubbles above brightly colored 
drawings, you may not find complete sentences and proper pronoun usage. 
However, most published writers have at least the fundamentals of good 
grammar, and you can learn a lot from reading publications aimed at an 
educated audience. How do you know whether a publication is aimed at 

an educated audience? Check the articles. If they seem to address issues 
that you associate with thoughtful readers, you're okay. Even if they address 
issues that aren't associated with thoughtful readers, you may still be okay. 
Reading well-written magazine articles will give you some models of reason- 
ably correct grammar. And as a side effect, you'll learn something. 
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Download Podcasts 


Though the Internet has been blamed for the death of language by (in my 
opinion) hysterical anti-technology types, you can find terrific material 
online, some of which actually contains proper English. Download audio or 
video podcasts on your favorite subjects (tennis, anyone? how about ancient 
Egyptian poetry?) and pay close attention to the language — what people are 
saying and how they’re saying it. Your ear for good grammar will sharpen 
over time. By the way, I’m not advocating that you download only material 
that reflects proper English. You’ve got to have fun, too. A podcast declaring, 
“The defense creamed us last night” can be valuable to your mental health, 
not to mention your social life. Just include some nerd-friendly stuff. 


Check Out Strunk and White 


The best book ever written on writing is The Elements of Style (Allyn and 
Bacon). This book is so tiny that it fits into your shirt pocket. Authors William 
Strunk, Jr. and E.B. White (yes, the fellow who wrote Charlotte’s Web and Stuart 
Little) tackle a few grammar issues and make important points about style. 
You'll spend an hour reading it and a lifetime absorbing its lessons. 


Listening to Authorities 


Listen! Your teacher or boss probably says that word often, and you should 
(pause to arrange a dutiful expression) always do what your personal 
Authority Figure says. Apart from all the other reasons, you should listen in 
order to learn better grammar. By speaking properly, he or she is probably 
giving you English lessons along with descriptions of the Smoot-Whatever 
Tariff Act, the projected sales figures, and so forth. 


Keviewing Manuals of Style 


No, manuals of style won't tell you whether eggplant is one of this year's 
approved colors or what kind of nose ring Hollywood favors. In way more 
detail than I can go into in English Grammar For Dummies, manuals of style 
tell you in exhaustive (and exhausting) detail, where to put every punctuation 
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mark ever invented, what to capitalize, how to address an ambassador, and 
lots of other things that you never really wanted to know. Some universities 
and a few groups of recognized rule-creators publish manuals of style, in 
print, and, in some cases, online. If you're writing a term paper or a business 
report, ask your teacher or boss which manual of style he or she favors. Use 
the recommended book or Web site as a reference for the picky little things 
and as a guide to the important issues of writing. 


Surfing the Internet 


I can’t leave this one out, though the Internet contains as many traps as it 
does guiding lights. Type grammar in a search engine and press enter. Sit 
back and prepare yourself for a flood of sites explaining the rules of grammar. 
Some sites are very good; some are horrible. University- or school-sponsored 
URLs (Web addresses), are a safe bet. You can also read some good grammar 
commentary on the Dummies Web site, www.dummies.com. 
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& (and), 206 

' (apostrophes) 
errors, avoiding, 145-146 
hyphenated words, 144 
plural possessives, 139-142 
plurals, special cases, 142-143 
possessive nouns that end in s, 144-145 
proper nouns, 144 
quiz on, 139, 140, 143, 145, 146 
singular possessives, 138 

[ ] (brackets), 163-164 

: (colons) 
after introductory words, 179 
business communications, addressing, 191 
complete sentences, joining, 193 
lists, introducing, 191-192 
quotations, introducing, 192-193 

, (commas) 
addresses, 179 
adjectives strung together, 171-173 
appositive influence, 176-177 
clauses, 173-175 
comma splices, 55, 60, 62 
comma-correction, 261 
conjunctions, 61, 182 
dates, 180 
deleting half, proofreading strategy, 346 
direct address, 177-178 
introductory words, 181 
inverted commas, 162 
participles, 173-175 
quiz on, 171, 172-173, 175, 180-181 
semicolons, 332 
in a series, 169-171 
untangling clauses, 330 
which/that, 174-175 

— or — (dashes) 
long dashes (em dashes —), 185-187 
quiz on, 186-187 
short dashes (en dashes -), 187-188 

... (ellipsis), 59, 70, 163-164 

! (exclamation points), 70, 159-160 

- (hyphens), 144, 188-189 

C) (parentheses), 123 

. (periods), 70 

? (question marks), 70, 157-159 
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" (quotation marks) 
apologetic quotation marks, 164 
with question mark, 157-159 
sanitizing quotation marks, 164 
single, 161, 162 
in titles, 165-166 

; (semicolons) 
attaching thoughts, 62-63 
in front of conjunctions, 332 
history of spelling of, 189 
linking two sentences, 186 
in sentences with quotations, 160 
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a lot, 28 
a/an, 88-89 
abbreviations 
acceptability of, 209 
capitalization of, 202, 205-206 
compared to acronyms, 206 
in dictionary entries, 267 
for measurements, 206 
for morning and afternoon, 202 
for states, 206 
in text messaging, 206, 209 
absolute qualities, 272-274 
acoustics, plural-only word, 134 
acronyms, 206, 209 
ACT test, topics on 
agreement, 121 
commas, 173 
comparisons, 279 
description placement, 255 
parallelism, 281 
prepositions, 105 
repetition, 342 
sentences, complete, 326 
usage, sophisticated, 239 
verb tense, 241, 251 
verb voice, 237 
verbals, 246 
writing style, 323 
action verbs 
complements that follow, 74-75 
examples of, 24-25 
linking verbs, distinguishing between, 25 
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action-verb sentences, 44. See also active- 
verb sentences 
active voice, 235-238, 287 
active-verb sentences, 236-238. See also 
action-verb sentences 
addresses, punctuation of, 178-179 
adjective clauses, 254 
adjectives 
as adverbs, 97 
adverbs describing, 93 
commas with, 171-173 
compared to prepositional phrases, 105 
definition, 85-87 
describing nouns, 87 
describing pronouns, 87 
describing verbs, 88 
how to identify, 89-90 
with linking verbs, 8 
mistakes, avoiding, 98 
quiz on, 87, 94-95 
strung together, 171-173 
as subject complements, 78 
subordinate clauses describing, 328 
adverbs 
compared to prepositional phrases, 105 
conjunctive adverbs, 62 
definition, 91 
describing adjectives, 93 
describing other adverbs, 93 
double duty as adjectives, 97 
guidelines for use, 94 
how to identify, 91-92 
mistakes, avoiding, 98 
subordinate clauses describing, 328 
affect/effect, 54 
agreement 
definition, 121 
examples of, 122-126, 134 
in negative statements, 128 
in prepositional phrases, 129-130 
in questions, 126-128 
troublemaking pronouns, 130-131, 133 
all, subject-verb agreement, 131 
all right, 28 
all together, 28 
Allyn and Bacon (publisher), 351 
almost, 98, 99, 262 
although, 64 
altogether, 28 
alumna/alumnae, 123 
alumnus/alumni, 123 
American style (English) 
grammar, 162, 189 
quotations, 153-161, 192-193 
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among/between, 105 
ampersand (&), 206 
analysis/analyses, 123 
analysts, subject-verb agreement, 134 
and, 61, 68, 206 
antecedents 
improper antecedents, 313 
pronoun antecedents, 109-110, 117, 313 
pronoun-antecedent pairs, 110, 114-116 
any, 131 
any way, 28 
anybody, 117, 132 
anyone, 117, 132 
anything, 117, 132 
anyway, 28 
apologetic quotation marks, 164 
apostrophes (7) 
errors, avoiding, 145-146 
hyphenated words, 144 
plural possessives, 139-142 
plurals, special cases, 142-143 
possessive nouns that end in S, 144-145 
proper nouns, 144 
quiz on, 139, 140, 143, 145, 146 
singular possessives, 138 
appositive influence, 176-177 
appositives, 176-177, 223-226 
articles 
capitalization of, 201, 203 
in electronic communications, 210 
examples of, 88-89 
as, 64 
as if, 64 
as well as, 292 
ASAP (as soon as possible), 209 
athletics, subject-verb agreement, 134 


e B o 


bad/badly, 96 

bad/worse/worst, 270-271 

balanced sentences, 281-282 

b/c (because), 206 

because, 64, 65, 66 

because of/due to, 21 

because statements, 175-176 

before, 64 

being that, 66 

being verbs, 17-19. See also linking verbs 
between, you and me or you and I, 106 
between/among, 105 

bff (best friend forever), 209 

block quotations, 192 


blogging, 214 
books, titles of, 302 
boring verbs, 238-240 
both/and, 290 
brackets ([ D, rules for using, 163-164 
brb (be right back), 206 
British English grammar, 162, 189 
bulleted lists 
capitalization of, 217 
endmarks in, 217 
parallelism in, 217-218, 282 
passive voice for verbs, 288 
in PowerPoint presentations, 215-216 
tenses in, 286-288 
business communications 
addressing, 191 
type of English used, 13 
but, 61, 65, 68 
but also/not only, 290 
but not, 292 


oC o 


can/could, 37 
cannot help but, 306 
can’t hardly, as incorrect expression, 306-307 
capital letters, apostrophe with plurals of, 143 
capitalization 
abbreviations, 202, 205-206 
articles, 201, 203 
basics, 195-196 
bulleted lists, 217 
cities, 165 
conjunctions, 203 
countries, 201 
directions (geographical), 200 
in electronic communications, 210 
ethnicity, 199-200 
family relationship titles, 198-199 
geographical areas and features, 201 
historic events and eras, 204-205 
I, as subject, 196 
languages, 201 
numbers, 143 
official titles (people), 189 
places, 200-201 
poetry, 196 
PowerPoint presentations, 216 
prepositions, 203 
quiz on, 157, 199, 201, 202, 204, 205 
quotations, 153, 155-157, 196 
race, 199-200 
school grade levels, 202 


school subjects, 202 
seasons, 201-202 
time, 202 
titles 
people, 189, 197-198 
publications, 203 
cases 
nominative (subject) case, 24 
objective case, 24 
CDs, titles of, 165 
ceramics, plural-only word, 134 
chapters, titles of, 165 
cities, capitalization of, 165 
civics, subject-verb agreement, 134 
clarity, importance of, 60 
classical plurals, 123 
clauses 
adjective clauses, 254 
definition, 324 
improving sentences with, 339 
independent, 63, 325-326, 329-330 
punctuation of, 173-175 
quiz on, 327 


subordinate/dependent, 325-328, 333 


untangling of, 329-332 
collective nouns, 319—322 
colons (:) 
after introductory words, 179 
in business communications, 191 
complete sentences, joining, 193 
lists, introducing, 191-192 
quotations, introducing, 192-193 
combining clauses, quiz on, 327 
combining sentences, 66-67, 69 
comma splices, 55, 60, 62 
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comma-correction, cautions/concerns, 261 


commands, 48, 298 

commas (,) 
addresses, 179 
adjectives strung together, 171-173 
appositive influence, 176-177 
clauses, 173-175 
comma splices, 55, 60, 62 
comma-correction, 261 
conjunctions, 61, 182 
dates, 180 


deleting half, proofreading strategy, 346 


direct address, 177-178 
introductory words, 181 

inverted commas, 162 

participles, 173-175 

quiz on, 171, 172-173, 175, 180-181 
semicolons, 332 
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commas (continued) 
in a series, 169-171 
untangling clauses, 330 
which/that, 174-175 
company names, pronouns for, 112-113 
comparative comparisons, 269 
comparative grammar, 9 
comparisons 
of absolute qualities, 272-274 
comparative, 269 
double, 279-280 
equally, 274 
illogical, 277-279 
implied, 225-226, 275-277 
improper, 292-293 
incomplete, 225-226, 275-277 
irregular, 270-271 
measuring, 271-272 
parallelism in, 292-293 
perfect, 273 
pronouns for, 225 
quiz on, 269-270, 271, 272, 274, 277, 279, 280 
superlative, 269 
unique, 272-273 
word endings, 264-266, 268, 269 
complement/compliment, 73 
complements 
action verbs, 74-75 
definition, 73 
direct objects (DO) 
described, 73, 74-75, 79 
pronouns as, 228 
sentence pattern for, 75 
sentences with more than one, 75 
how to locate, 78-79, 80 
indirect objects (IO) 
described, 73, 74, 79 
finding, 80 
pronouns as, 228 
sentences with more than one, 76 
linking verbs, 22, 77 
objective, 73, 74, 76-77 
subject, 2, 77-78, 81-82 
types of, 73 
complete sentences, 55, 56, 57, 165-167, 193 
complicated sentences, 315-316 
compound plural possessives, 141-142 
compound subject pronouns, 227, 230-231 
compound subjects, 44-45 
compound words, punctuation of, 188-189 
computer grammar checkers 
cautions/concerns with, 15 
as proofreading strategy, 347 
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computer spell checkers, as proofreading 


strategy, 347 

conjunction pairs, 290—292 
conjunctions 

and, 61, 68 

for, 61 

although, 64 

because, 64, 65, 66 

but, 61, 65, 68 

capitalization of, 203 

commas, 61, 182 

conjunction pairs, 290—292 

coordinate, 61-63 

correlative, 290 

definition, 61 

in electronic communications, 210 

as fragments, 68 

nor, 133 

or, 61, 68 

punctuation of, 182, 332 

quiz on, 182-183 

semicolons, 332 

in a series, 169-171 

so, 64 

subordinate, 64-66 

than, 103 

types of, 290 

while, 64, 65 

yet, 61 
conjunctive adverbs, 62 
consequently, as false joiner, 61 
construction, faulty, 281 
continually/continual, 256 
continuously/continuous, 256 
contractions, 146-149 
conversational English, 10, 12, 23, 208 
coordinate conjunctions, 61-63 
copulative verbs, 18, 19 
correlative conjunctions, 290 
could of/could have, 148 
could/can, 37 
countries, capitalization of, 201 
courses (school), capitalization of, 202 
credentials, plural-only word, 134 
ctn (can’t talk now), 209 


o /) o 


dangling infinitives, 259-260 

dangling participles, 257—258 

dashes (- or —) 
long dashes (em dashes —), 185-187 
quiz on, 186-187 
short dashes (en dashes -), 187-188 


dates 
punctuation of, 180 
quiz on, 180-181 
datum/data, 123 
deity words, 196 
dependent/subordinate clauses, 325-330, 333 
description placement 
quiz on, 255 
rule of, 255 
descriptive grammar, 10 
descriptive words 
adjectives as, 85-86 
adverbs as, 91 
examples of, 172 
how to avoid confusion with, 260-262 
inside prepositional phrases, 103 
placement of, 254-255 
despite the fact that, 66 
dictionaries, explanation of entries in, 266-267 
different than/different from, 103 
direct objects (DO) 
as complements, 73, 74-75, 79 
pronouns as, 228 
sentence pattern for, 75 
sentences with more than one, 75 
direct-address sentences, punctuation of, 
177-178 
directions (geographical), capitalization 
of, 200 
disinterested/uninterested, 264 
done, 82, 248 
double comparisons, 279-280 
double negatives, 94, 305-308 
due to/because of, 21 


efe 


each, 118-119 
each other, 28 
each/every, 132 
ear 
choosing pronouns by hearing, 
107, 222—223, 225, 230 
training of, 112 
earnings, plural-only word, 134 
economics, subject-verb agreement, 134 
effect/affect, 54 
either, 119, 133, 290 
either/neither, 133 
either/or, 290 
electronic communications 
articles in, 210 
being clear and concise in, 209-210 
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choosing formal or informal language in, 
208—209 
conjunctions in, 210 
dropping of capitalization in, 210 
examples of, 56 
type of English used in, 14 
The Elements of Style (Strunk), 351 
ellipsis (. . .), 59, 70, 163-164 
em dashes (—), 185-187 
e-mail 
compared to text messages, 208, 211 
format for, 211-213 
type of English used in, 13 
emoticons, 190 
en dashes (-), 187-188 
endmarks, 55, 70-71, 217 
English 
American grammar, 162, 189 
British grammar, 162, 189 
in business communications, 13 
conversational, 10, 12, 23, 208 
in electronic communications, 14 
formal, 12, 13, 24, 208 
in homework, 13 
informal, 9 
in interviews, 13 
in letters, 12-13 
Modern English, 253 
Old English, 253 
in presentations, 13 
in reports, 13 
as second language, guidelines for, 112 
envelope style address, 179 
equally, 274 
equation, word 
linking verbs, 22, 77, 227 
stated, 81 
-er/-est 
common descriptions with, 268 
compared to less/least, 264—266 
compared to more/most, 265-266, 269 
errors/mistakes, common 
adjectives/adverbs, 98 
contractions, 148-149 
parallelism, 285, 291 
personal list of, 348 
pronouns, 145-146 
proofreading to avoid, 345 
essays, titles of, 165 
eternal truths, tense of, 251 
ethnicity 
capitalization of, 199-200 
hyphenation of, 200 
even, 98-99, 262 
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every, 118-119 
everybody, 117, 132 
everyday, 28 
every/each, 133 
everyone, 117, 132 
everything, 117, 132 
exchanging writing with a friend, as 
proofreading strategy, 346 
exclamation points (!) 
as endmark, 70 
quotations with, 159-160 
eyeglasses, plural-only word, 134 


ere 


Facebook, 214 
fake subjects, 50 
fake verbs, 50 
false joiners, 61, 62 
family relationship titles, capitalization of, 
198-199 
faulty construction, 281 
first person, 288-289 
for, 61 
formal English 
definition, 12 
in electronic communications, 208 
example of, compared to conversational, 24 
situations that call for, 13 
fractions, punctuation of, 190 
fragments, 55, 68-69 
friendspeak, 10, 11, 208 
Friendster, 214 
full stop, 62 
functional grammar, 10 
furthermore, as false joiner, 61 
future perfect progressive tense, 34, 36 
future perfect tense, 29, 34, 36, 39, 124 
future progressive tense, 31, 33, 124 
future tense, 29, 31, 33, 39, 245-246 
FYI (for your information), 209 


eGo 


gender/sex, pronouns, 120 

geographical areas and features, 
capitalization of, 200-201 

gerund phrase, 235 

gerunds, 230, 232-233, 334-335 

God (deity names), capitalization of, 196 

good/better/best, 270-271 

good/well, 95 
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gotcha, 82 

gotta, 82 

grammar 
advantages in learning, 3 
American English, 162, 189 
British English, 162, 189 
clarity, importance of, 196 
comparative, 9 
definition, 9 
descriptive, 10 
functional, 10 
historical, 9 
problems and solutions, 15-16 
strategies for learning, 349-352 
types of, 9-10 

grammar checkers 
cautions/concerns with, 14 
as proofreading strategy, 347 


e H o 


hadn’t but, as incorrect expression, 308 
hang/hung, 340 
headquarters, plural-only word, 134 
helping verbs, 25, 37, 49 
here sentences, 50-51, 131 
her/him, 106 
him/her, 106 
historical grammar, 9 
historical present tense, 34 
historic/historical, 322 
history (events and eras), capitalization of, 
204-205 
homework, type of English used in, 13 
homonyms, 15, 308 
however, as false joiner, 61 
hyphenation 
compound words, 188-189 
numbers, 189-190 
plurals, 54 
quiz on, 190 
race and ethnicity descriptions, 200 
two-word descriptions, 190 
use of apostrophes with, 144 
hyphens (-), 144, 188-189 


e]e 

I, capitalization of, 196 
if, 64 

if sentences, 304-305 
if/whether, 64 
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illogical comparisons, 277-279 
IMing (instant messaging), 56 
imperative mood, 297, 298 
implied subjects, 48 
implied/incomplete comparisons, 225-226, 
275-277 
improper antecedents, 313 
improper comparisons, 292-293 
in order that, 64 
incomplete sentences, 68-69 
incomplete/implied comparisons, 225-226, 
275-277 
independent clauses, 63, 325-326, 329-330 
indicative mood, 297-298 
indirect objects (IO) 
as complements, 73, 74, 79 
finding, 80 
pronouns as, 228 
sentence pattern for, 76 
infinitive phrase, 336 
infinitives 
as adjectives, 336 
as adverbs, 335, 336 
dangling infinitives, 259-260 
examples of, 57 
as nouns, 336 
present perfect infinitive, 247 
as type of verbal, 230, 335-336 
as verb-form-that-isn't-verb, 247 
verbs, 27-28 
informal English, 9 
-ing words. See gerunds 
instant messaging (IMing), 56 
interjections, 108 
Internet 
handling grammar on, 213 
as tool for learning grammar, 351-352 
interrupted quotations, 154-156 
interviews, type of English used in, 13 
introducing lists, punctuation of, 191-192 
introductory words, 179, 181 
inverted commas, 162 
irregardless, as incorrect expression, 66 
irregular comparisons, 270-271 
irregular participles, 40-41 
irregular past tense, 40 
irregular plural possessives, 141 
irregular plurals, 53 
irregular verbs, 38-39 
it, 106 
italics, 165-166 
its/it’s, 114 
it/they, 319 


eje 


jeans, plural-only word, 134 
just, 98, 100, 262 


efe 


L8R (later), 207 
languages, capitalization of, 201 
lay/lie, 303 
less/least 
common descriptions with, 268-269 
compared to -er/-est, 265-266, 269 
letters 
addressing, 191 
in conversational English, 12 
in formal English, 12-13 
lie/lay, 303 
linking verbs 
action verbs, distinguishing between, 25 
adjectives attached to, 88 
connected to pronouns, 226-227 
definition, 17, 18, 19, 21, 77 
list of, 20-21 
position with subject complements, 78 
pronouns after, 81 
quiz on, 20 
sensory verbs, 19, 78 
sentences, options for completing, 22-23 
in word equation, 22, 77, 227 
linking-verb equation, 22, 77, 227 
listening, as tool for learning grammar, 351 
lists 
bulleted, 216-218, 282, 286-288 
commas in a series, 169-171 
of common usage problems, 16 
of contractions, 147 
errors/mistakes, common. See errors/ 
mistakes, common 
of grammar, problems and solutions, 16 
introducing, punctuation of, 191-192 
of irregular plurals, 53 
of linking verbs, 20-21 
of past participles, 40-41 
of prepositions, 102 
of pronouns, 23, 111-112 
regular plurals, 52-53 
semicolons separating items, 332 
little/less/least, 272 
lol (laugh out loud), 206 
long quotations, 192 
lowercase, 195, 203, 204 
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eMe 


magazines, as tool for learning grammar, 350 
magazines and articles, titles of, 165 
main verbs 
compared to helping verbs, 25 
tenses of, 37 
manuals of style, as tools for learning 
grammar, 351-352 
many/more/most, 272 
masculine universal (rule), 120 
mathematics, subject-verb agreement, 134 
may/might, 37 
me, 47, 106 
measles, subject-verb agreement, 134 
mechanics, nuts and bolts of writing, 3 
memos (business), 13 
might/may, 37 
misplaced descriptions, 254-255 
missing words, how to find, 262-264 
mistakes/errors, common 
adjectives/adverbs, 98 
contractions, 148-149 
parallelism, 285, 291 
pronouns, 145-146 
Modern English, 253 
mood (verbs) 
imperative, 297, 298, 302 
indicative, 297-298 
subjunctive, 297, 299-300 
more/most 
common descriptions with, 268-269 
compared to -er/-est, 265-266, 269 
moreover, as false joiner, 61 
more/than, 292 
most, subject-verb agreement, 131 
much/more/most, 272 
mumps, subject-verb agreement, 134 
myself, correct use of, 47 
MySpace, 214 


eNe 

names, capitalization of, 196 

nearly, 98, 99 

negative statements, subject-verb agreement 
in, 128-129 

negatives, double, 94, 305-308 

neither, 119 

neither/either, 133 

neither/nor, 290 
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news, subject-verb agreement, 134 
news broadcasts, as tool for learning 
grammar, 350 
newspaper, as tool for learning grammar, 350 
newspapers and articles, titles of, 165 
new-speaker/new-paragraph rule, 162-163 
no one, 117, 132 
nobody, 117, 132 
nominative (subject) case, of pronouns, 24 
none, subject-verb agreement, 131 
non-subject pronouns, 23 
nor, 61, 68 
nor/neither, 290 
nor/or, 133 
not only/but also, 290 
nothing, 117, 132 
nouns 
adjectives describing, 87 
collective nouns, 319-322 
due to, correct use of, 21 
parallelism with pronouns, 291 
plurals 
hyphenated plurals, 54 
irregular plurals, 53 
plural possessives, 139-142 
regular plurals, 52-53 
possessive nouns, 144-145 
proper nouns, 143, 144 
singular ending in s, possessive forms, 
144-145 
singular possessives, 138-189 
as subject complement, 78 
subordinate clauses as describing, 327-328 
numbers 
capitalization of, 143 
defunct use of apostrophe with plurals of, 143 
as descriptions, punctuation of, 172 
hyphenation of, 189-190 


ede 


object pronouns, 81, 106, 228-229 

objective case, of pronouns, 24 

objective complements, 73, 74, 76-77 

objects 
direct objects (DO), 73, 74-75, 79, 228 
indirect objects (IO), 73, 76, 79, 80-81, 228 
of prepositions, 102-104 
whom/whomever, 106 

obscure terminology, 2 

official titles (people), capitalization of, 189 


Index 


Old English, 253 

one, 132 

only, 98, 100, 262 

or, 61, 68 

or/either, 290 

or/nor, 133 

or/whether, 290 

ownership. See also possession 
hyphenated words, 144 
plurals, how to show, 139-143 
proper nouns, 143 
singular, how to show, 138-139 


epe 


pants, plural-only word, 134 
parallelism 
bulleted lists, 217—218, 282 
comparisons, 292-293 
equality of nouns and pronouns in, 291 
errors, avoiding, 285, 291 
presentations, 282, 283 
quiz on, 284, 293-294 
sentences, 281-285 
parenthesis/parentheses ( ), 123 
participial phrase, 2 
participles 
dangling participles, 257-258 
definition, 37, 242 
past participle, 38, 40-41, 248 
present participle, 38, 247 
punctuation of, 173-175 
regular participles, 38 
as type of verbal, 230, 336-338 
parts of speech 
adjectives. See adjectives 
adverbs. See adverbs 
articles. See articles 
conjunctions. See conjunctions 
interjections, 108 
nouns. See nouns 
prepositions. See prepositions 
pronouns. See pronouns 
verbs. See verbs 
passive voice, 235-237, 287-288 
past participles 
examples of, 38, 40-41 
of regular verbs, 248 
past perfect progressive tense, 34, 35 
past perfect tense, 29, 34, 35, 39 
past progressive tense, 30, 33 


past tense 
compared to past progressive tense, 33 
definition, 30-31 
examples of sequencing of tenses, 242-245 
of pronouns, 48 
of regular verbs, 248 
singular/plural, 39 
people/person, 113 
perfect, as absolute quality, 273 
perfect tense, 29-30, 34 
period (.), 70 
person 
designation of, 288-289 
shifting of, 290 
person/people, 113 
phenomenon/phenomena, 123 
phrases 
gerund, 235 
infinitive, 336 
participial, 2 
prepositional, 102-106, 129-130 
physics, subject-verb agreement, 134 
places, capitalization of, 200-201 
plays, titles of, 166 
plural past progressive tense, 124 
plural possessives, 139-142 
plural present perfect tense, 124 
plural present progressive tense, 124 
plural-only words, 134 
plurals 
classical plurals, 123 
how to show possession in, 139-143 
hyphenated plurals, 54 
nouns, 52-53 
possessive pronouns, 114 
pronouns, 111-112, 315-316 
special cases, use of apostrophes with, 
142-143 
subjects, 125 
verbs, 39, 125 
podcasts, as tool for learning grammar, 351 
poems 
capitalization in, 196 
titles of, 166 
politics, subject-verb agreement, 134 
possession 
hyphenated words, 144 
for plurals, 139-143 
proper nouns, 143 
for singles, 138-139 
possessive nouns, 144-145 
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possessive pronouns for comparisons, 225 
as clue for lowercase on family relationship completing sentences with, 22-24 
titles, 199 compound subject pronouns, 227, 230-231 
examples of, 231 connected to linking verbs, 226-227 
rule of apostrophe with, 145-146 definition, 66 
singular/plural, 113-114 as direct and indirect objects, 228 
PowerPoint presentations, 215-216 errors, with apostrophes, 145-146 
predicate, 10, 20 lists of, 23, 111-112 
predicate adjective, 20 nominative (subject) case, 24 
predicate nominative, 20 non-subject, list of, 23 
prepositional phrases object pronouns, 81, 106, 228-229 
compared to adjectives or adverbs, 105 objective case, 24 
definition, 102-104 as objects and subject complements, 81 
descriptive words inside of, 103 ones, 132 
as irrelevant in subject-verb agreement, parallelism with nouns, 291 
129-130 past tense of, 48 
between you and me or between you plurals, 111-112, 315-316 
and I, 106 possessives, 113-114, 232-233 
prepositions as preposition pitfall, 106-107 
capitalization of, 203 pronoun-antecedent pairs, 109-110, 114-116 
choosing objects for, 228-229 proofreading strategy for, 347 
definition, 101 punctuation errors with, 145-146 
as end of sentence, 107-108 quiz on 
importance of, 105 comparisons, 226 
list of, 102 indirect objects, 228 
objects of, 102-104 -ing words, 232-234 
pronouns as pitfall of, 106-107 object of verbal, 230 
present participles object pronouns, 229 
definition, 247 “ones,” “things,” and “bodies,” 118 
examples of, 38 possessive pronouns, 232 
present perfect infinitive, 247 reversibility rule, 227 
present perfect progressive tense, 34, 35 singular/plural pronouns, 316 
present perfect tense, 29, 34, 35, 36, 39, vague pronouns, 318 
124, 247 who/whom, 311, 313 
present progressive tense, 30, 32 relative pronouns, 67 
present tense, 30, 32, 37, 38, 251-252 sexist pronouns, 120 
presentations singular/plural, list of, 111-112 
parallelism in, 282, 283 as subject complement, 78 
PowerPoint, 215-216 subject pairs, 222-223 
type of English used in, 13 subject pronouns, 23, 81 
problems and solutions, grammar, 15-16 subordinate clauses as describing, 327-328 
progressive tense, 30, 123-124 troublemaking pronouns, 130-131 
pronoun connection, 66-67 vague pronouns, 317-318 
pronouns with verbals, 229-230 
adjectives describing, 87 who/whom, 309-313 
after linking verbs, 81 proofreading 
antecedents, 109-110, 114-116, 117, 313-314 importance of, 211 
apostrophe errors with, 145-146 strategies for, 345-348 
as appositives, 225 proper nouns 
cases of, 24 possessive forms, 143 
choosing by ear, 107, 222-223, 225, 230 use of apostrophes with, 144 
for company names, 112-113 publications, titles of, 165-167, 203 
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punctuation 
addresses, 191 
adjectives strung together, 171-173 
after introductory words, 179, 181 
appositives, 176-177 
brackets, 163-164 
bullets, 217 
business communications, 191 
clauses, 173-175 
colons. See colons 
comma splices, 55, 60, 62 
commas. See commas 
compound words, 188-189 
conjunctions, 182, 332 
dashes, 185-188 
dates, 180 
direct-address sentences, 177-178 
electronic communication challenges, 210 
ellipsis, 59, 70, 163-164 
endmarks, 55, 70-71, 217 
exclamation point, 70, 159-160 
fractions, 190 
hyphens, 54, 144, 188-190, 200 
interjections, 108 
joining complete sentences, 193 
in list introductions, 191-192 
modern trend in, 189 
nouns, collective, 321-322 
numbers, 143, 172 
parentheses, 123 
participles, 173-175 
periods, 70 
question marks (?), 70, 157-159 
quiz on 
commas, 171, 172-173, 175, 177, 178, 181, 
182-183 
dates, 180 
hyphens, 190 
overall, 71 
question marks, 159 
quotations, 153-155, 156 
single quotation marks, 161 
quotation marks. See quotation marks 
quotations. See quotations 
semicolons. See semicolons 
single-word descriptions, 171-173 
slang, 164 
titles (publications), 165-166 
verbs joined by conjunctions, 182, 332 
Punctuation: Simplified and Applied 
(Woods), 218 
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qualities, absolute, 272-274 
question mark (?) 
as endmark, 70 
quotations with, 157-159 
questions 
future tense questions, 127-128 
past tense questions, 127 
present tense questions, 126-127 
sentences as, 59 
subject-verb agreement in, 126 
quizzes 
adjectives, 87 
adverbs and adjectives, 94-95 
apostrophes, 139, 140, 143, 145, 146 
appositives, 177 
bad/badly, 97 
capitalization, 157, 199, 201, 202, 204, 205 
clauses, 325, 327, 329, 330, 333-334 
collective nouns, 321-322 
combining clauses, 327 
combining sentences, 67, 69 
commas, 171, 172-173, 175, 180-181 
comparisons, 269-270, 271, 272, 274, 277, 
279, 280 
complete sentences, 59 
conciseness, 342 
conjunction pairs, 291-292 
conjunctions, 182-183 
contractions, 149 
dangling infinitives, 259 
dangling participles, 258 
dashes, 186-187 
dates, 180-181 
description placement, 255 
direct-address sentences, 178 
double negatives, 306, 307 
each, 119 
fragments/complete sentences, 69 
hyphenation, 190 
if sentences, 304-305 
introductory words, 181 
italics, 166 
linking verbs, 20 
locating verbs, 27 
missing subjects, 263-264 
negative statements, 129 
neither, 119 
objects of prepositions, 104 
object/subject complement, 81 
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quizzes (continued) 
parallelism, 284, 293-294 
person designation, 290 
prepositional phrases and subject-verb 
agreement, 130 
prepositions and pronouns, 106 
pronouns 
comparisons, 226 
indirect objects, 228 
-ing words, 232-234 
object of verbal, 230 
object pronouns, 229 
possessive pronouns, 232 
and prepositions, 106 
pronoun-antecedent pairs, 
110-111, 115-116, 314 
reversibility rule, 227 
singular, 118 
singular/plural, 316 
vague, 318 
who/whom, 311, 313 
punctuation 
commas, 172-173, 175, 177-178, 181, 
182-183 
general, 71, 153-155, 161, 171 
hyphens, 190 
question marks, 159 
quotation marks, 166 
question marks, 159 
quotation marks, 166 
quotations, 152-155, 156, 157, 159, 161, 166 
real/really, 97 
run-on sentences, 156 
sentences, 67, 69, 340 
singular pronouns, 118 
speaker changes, 163 
from statement to question, 127 
subject and verb identification, 46, 47, 49 
subject complements, 82 
subject pronouns, 223 
subjects, 46, 47, 48, 49 
subject-verb agreement, 130 
subject-verb pairs, 48, 57 
subjunctives, 301, 302, 304 
verb tense 
general, 249-250, 251-252 
identification, 31-32, 37 
sequencing of, 243-244, 245, 246, 248 
shifting of, 286 
verbs 
for here/there sentences, 51 
with two subjects, 126 
voices of, 236, 237, 288 
well/good, 96 
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quotation marks (^) 
apologetic quotation marks, 164 
with question mark, 157-159 
quiz on, 166 
sanitizing quotation marks, 164 
single, 161, 162 
in titles, 165-166 

quotations 
American style, 153-161, 192-193 
block (long) quotations, 192 
British style, 162 
capitalization in, 153, 155-157, 196 
colons, introducing with, 192-193 
definition, 151 
examples of, 152 
with exclamation point, 159-160 
inside quotations, 160-161 
interrupted quotations, 154-156 
punctuation of, 153-157, 162 
quizzes, 152-155, 156, 157, 159, 161, 166 
with semicolons, 160 
slang, 164 
speaker changes, 162-163 
use of commas with, 153-157 
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race 
capitalization of, 199-200 
hyphenation of, 200 
raise/rise, 299 
reading 
aloud, as proofreading strategy, 346 
backward, as proofreading strategy, 345 
as tool for learning grammar, 106, 349 
real/really, 97 
records, titles of, 165 
regular participles, examples of, 38 
regular plurals, 52-53 
regular verbs, 248 
relative pronouns, 67 
repetition, cautions/concerns with, 341 
reporting, information, verb tenses in, 249 
reports, type of English used in, 13 
requests, 299 
Research Papers For Dummies (Woods), 218 
reversibility rule, 227 
rise/raise, 299 
rules 
of apostrophes with possessive pronouns, 
145-146 
of description placement, 255 
masculine universal, 120 
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new-speaker/new-paragraph rule, 162-163 
reversibility rule, 227 
run-on sentences 
definition, 60 
with interrupted quotations, 155-156 
quiz on, 156 
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sanitizing quotation marks, 164 
SAT tests, topics on 

agreement, 121 

comma splices, 60 

commas, 173 

comparisons, 279 

complete sentences, 326 

dangling participles, 258 

description placement, 255 

prepositions, 105 

repetition, 342 

run-on sentences, 60 

usage, sophisticated, 239 

verb tense, 241, 251 

verb voice, 237 

verbals, 246 

writing style, 323 
S-AV-DO (sentence pattern), 75 
S-AV-IO-DO (sentence pattern), 76 
school grade levels, capitalization of, 202 
school subjects 

capitalization of, 202 

subject-verb agreement, 134 
scissors, plural-only word, 134 
seasons, capitalization of, 201-202 
second person, 288-289 
semicolons (;) 

attaching thoughts, 62-63 

in front of conjunctions, 332 

history of spelling of, 189 

linking two sentences, 186 

in sentences with quotations, 160 
sensory verbs, 19, 78 
sentence patterns, 75, 76 
sentences 

action-verb, 44 

active-verb, 236-238 

balanced, 281-282 

clauses in. See clauses 

combining, 66-67, 69 

complete, 55, 56, 57, 68, 193 

complicated, 315-316 


compound, 230-231 
fragments, avoiding, 55, 68-69 
here and there, 50-51 
incomplete, 58 
options for completing, 22-23 
parallelism in, 281-285 
patterns of, 75, 76, 312 
prepositions as end of, 107-108 
pronouns in completion of, 22-24 
punctuation with. See punctuation 
as questions, 59 
quiz on, 67, 69, 340 
repetitive, 341 
stalled, 285 
variety in style of, 338-340 
series, commas in, 169-171 
set/sit, 41 
sexist pronouns, 120 
shorts, plural-only word, 134 
should of/should have, 141-149 
sic, 164 
simple present tense, 122, 123 
simple tense, 29 
since, 64, 66 
single quotation marks, 161, 162 
single-word descriptions, punctuation of, 
171-173 
singular past progressive tense, 124 
singular possessive pronouns, 114 
singular possessives, 138-139 
singular present perfect tense, 124 
singular present progressive tense, 124 
singular pronouns, 111-112, 118, 315-316 
singular subjects, 125 
singular verbs, 39, 125 
sit/set, 41, 299 
slang 
cautions/concerns with, 11 
punctuation of, 164 
so that, 64 
social networks, 214—215 
some place, 28 
some time, 28 
somebody, 117, 132 
someone, 117, 132 
someplace, 28 
something, 117, 131, 132 
sometime, 28 
songs, titles of, 165 
speaker changes, how to identify, 162-163 
speaker tags, 152, 153, 154, 156 
speeches, type of English used in, 13 
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spell checkers, as proofreading strategy, 347 


split infinitives, 28 
stalled sentences, 285 
standardized tests. See ACT; SAT; 
tests, topics 
statements, 59 
statistics, subject-verb agreement, 134 
stories 
titles of, 165 
verb tenses of, 249-250 
Strunk, William, Jr. (author), 351 
style manuals, 351-352 
subject complements, 73, 77-79, 81 
subject pronouns, 81, 222-223 
subjective complement, 2 
subjects 
compound subjects, 44—45 
definition, 43, 44 
fake subjects, 50 
implied, 48 
plural, 125, 222 
in questions, 49 
quiz on, 46, 47, 48, 49 
singular and plural, distinguishing 
between, 51 
subject complements, 73, 77-79, 81 
understood, 48 
subject-verb agreement 
definition, 121 
examples of, 122-126, 134 
in negative statements, 128 
in questions, 126-128 
troublemaking pronouns, 130-131, 133 
subject-verb expression, 173 
subject-verb pairs, 44, 45 
subjunctive mood, 297, 299-300. See also 
subjunctives 
subjunctives 
commands, wishes, and requests, 302-304 
had, 301-302 
if, 304 
were, 300-301 
subordinate conjunctions, 64-66 
subordinate/dependent clauses, 
63, 325-330, 333 
superlative comparisons, 269 
suppose, correct use of past tense, 27 
swapping with a friend, as proofreading 
strategy, 346 
symbols, defunct use of apostrophe with 
plurals of, 143 
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tactics, subject-verb agreement, 134 
tapes, titles of, 165 
tense. See verb tense 
terminology, obscure, 2 
tests, topics on. See also ACT; SAT 
adjectives/adverbs, 86 
false joiners, 61 
text messaging/texting 
abbreviations in, 206, 209 
choosing formal or informal language, 
208-209 
compared to e-mail, 208, 211 
than, 64, 103 
that/which, 67, 174-175 
the 
capitalization of, 201, 203 
use of, 88 
them, 106 
there sentences, 50-51, 131 
therefore, as false joiner, 61 
thesaurus, 238-240 
they/it, 319 
they’re/their/there, 112 
third person, 288-289 
this, 317 
though, 64 
thoughts, complete, 58 
time, capitalization of, 202 
timelines 
for verbals expressing different times, 246 
for verbs, 242, 244, 245 
title page, 167 
titles 
books, 302 
CDs, 165 
chapters, 165 
essays, 165 
magazines and magazine articles, 165 
newspapers and newspaper articles, 165 
people, 189, 197-199 
plays, 166 
poems, 166 
records, 165 
songs, 165 
stories, 165 
tapes, 165 
TV shows and episodes, 165, 166 
Web sites and pages, 165, 166 
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to be 

as irregular verb, 38-39 

tenses of, 38 
to/two/too, 308 
trivia, example of, 21 
troublemaking pronouns, 130-131 
trousers, plural-only word, 134 
try and, as incorrect expression, 305 
ttyl (talk to you later), 209 
TV series episodes, titles of, 165 
TV shows 

titles of, 166 


as tool for learning grammar, 349-350 


tweeting, 211 


present perfect, 29, 34, 35, 36, 39, 124, 247 
present perfect progressive, 34, 35 
present progressive, 30, 32 
progressive, 30, 123-124 
quiz on 
general, 249-250 
identification, 31-32, 37 
present tense, 251-252 
sequencing of, 243-244, 245, 246, 248 
shifting of, 286 
in reporting, 249 
sequencing of, 240-247 
shifting of, 285-286 
simple tense, 29 


two-word descriptions, hyphenating of, 190 verb tenses 
typing style, proofreading strategy for, 347 in bulleted lists, 286 
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underlining, of titles, 165-166 

understood subject, 48 

uninterested/disinterested, 264 

unique, as absolute quality, 272-273 

until, 64 

uppercase, 195 

us, 106 

usage problems, common, 16. See also 
errors/mistakes, common 

use, correct use of past tense of, 27 
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vague pronouns, 317-318 
verb form, 173 
verb tense 


agreement between subject and verb. 


See agreement 
in bulleted lists, 286 
future, 29, 31, 33, 39, 245-246 
future perfect, 29, 34, 36, 39, 124 
future perfect progressive, 34, 36 
future progressive, 31, 33, 124 
historical present, 34 
irregular past, 40 
past, 30-31, 33, 39, 48, 242-245, 248 
past perfect, 29, 34, 35, 39 
past perfect progressive, 34, 35 
past progressive, 30, 33 
perfect, 29-30, 34 
present, 32 


future, 29, 31, 33, 39, 245-246 
future perfect, 29, 34, 36, 39, 124 
future perfect progressive, 34, 36 
future progressive, 31, 33, 124 
historical present, 34 
irregular past, 40 
past, 30-31, 33, 39, 48, 242-245, 248 
past perfect, 29, 34, 35, 39 
past perfect progressive, 34, 35 
past progressive, 30, 33 
perfect, 29-30, 34 
present, 32, 37, 38 
present perfect, 29, 34, 35, 36, 39, 124, 247 
present perfect progressive, 34, 35 
present progressive, 30, 32 
progressive, 30, 123-124 
in reporting, 249 
sequencing of, 242-245 
verbals 
definition, 229, 241, 334 
examples of, 256 
expressing different times, 246-247 
finding the object of, 229-230 
gerunds as type of, 230, 232, 238 
improving sentences with, 339-340 
infinitives as type of, 230, 335-336 
participles as type of, 230, 336-338 
verbs 
action, 24-25, 44, 74 
active voice, 235-238, 287 
adjectives describing, 88 
boring, 238-240 
confusing, 299 
copulative, 18, 19 
fake verbs, 50 
helping, 25 
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verbs (continued) 
in here/there sentences, 51 
infinitives, 27-28 
irregular, 38-39 
linking 
action verbs, distinguishing between, 25 
adjectives attached to, 88 
connected to pronouns, 226-227 
definition, 17, 18, 19, 21, 77 
list of, 20-21 
position with subject complements, 79 
pronouns after, 81 
quizzes, 20 
sensory verbs, 19 
sentences, completing, 22-23 
main verbs, 25 
moods of, 297-300, 302 
passive voice, 235-237, 287-288 
with pronouns, 229-230 
proofreading strategy for, 347 
quizzes, 27, 46, 47, 48, 49 
regular, 248 
singular/plural, 122-124 
subordinate clauses as describing, 328 
timelines, 242, 244, 245 
for two subjects, 125-126 
verb-form-that-isn’t-verb, 247 
voice, verb 
active voice, 235-238, 287 
passive voice, 235-236, 237, 287 
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w/ (with), 206 
waiting a while, as proofreading strategy, 346 
Web sites 
addresses, punctuation of, 188 
citations of 
Dummies Web site, 352 
www.apa.org, 218 
www.mla.org, 218 
titles of pages, 165 
titles of sites, 166 
well/better/best, 270—271 
well/good, 95, 96 
when, 64 
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whenever, 64 
where, 64 
wherever, 64 
whether, 64 
whether/if, 64 
whether/or, 290 
which, 317 
which/that, 67, 174-175 
while, 64, 65 
White, E.G. (author), 351 
whom/whomever, 106 
who's/whose, 140 
who/whom, 309-313 
wishes, 299 
w/o (without), 206 
Woods, Geraldine (author), 218 
word equation 
linking verbs in, 22, 77, 227 
stated, 81 
words. See also specific words 
compound, 188-189 
electronic communication challenges, 
209-210 
endings 
in comparisons, 264-266, 268, 269 
plurals, 52-53 
missing, how to find, 262-264 
order of, 46-48 
would of/would have, 148 
writing. See also specific topics 
for business communications, 13, 191 
conciseness, 341 
for electronic communications, 14, 56, 
208—210, 211-213 
formal English, 12, 13, 14, 208 
style for ACT and SAT tests, 323 
variety, 338-340 
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y'all, 124 

yet, 61 

you, 106, 124 

you're/your, 147 

you-understood (you, implied), as subject, 48 
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[Chapter 1 Naming Words 4 


Read the following sentences. 


1. Hari is tall. 
. The dog is mad. 


. Hive in Nagpur. 
. [have a computer. 
. The rose is beautiful. 
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. Look at the aeroplane. 
7. The pen is mine. 


The word ‘Hari’ is the name of a person. 

The word ‘dog’ is the name of an animal. 

The word ‘Nagpur’ is the name of a place. 

The word ‘computer’ is the name of a thing. 

The words ‘rose’, ‘aeroplane’ and ‘pen’ are also the names of things. 


A Noun is the name of a person, animal, place or thing. 


Nouns Q 


Let us look at some more examples of nouns. 


I; 
. Pizza is Alvin’s favourite food. 

. The bulbul sings sweetly. 

. The rose is red. 

. The cov gives milk. 

. Mice fear cats. 

. The book is on the desk. 

. [have some coins in my pocket. 
. Dad found his key in the car. 

. Andrew is eating a peach. 

. Nikhil flew a kite in the park. 
12. 
. Mr Jain corrected the test. 

. Six dogs ran across the pavement. 
15: 
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A boy and his monster dined at a pizza restaurant. 


The clock was broken. 


Dhruv is reading an exciting book about plants. 


All the italicised words in the above sentences are nouns which are names 
of persons, places, animals or things. 


EXERCISE 1 


Complete the word under each picture. 
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EXERCISE 2 


Pick out the Nouns in the following sentences. 


h 
. The lion is a carnivorous animal. 
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Nouns 


. Ants are always busy. 

. The ink is in the inkpot. 

. My books are in my desk. 
. The sun is in the sky. 

. Bread is made from flour. 

. The earth goes round the sun. 
. The dog ran after the thief. 
. Birds build nests in trees. 

. The wolf killed the goat. 

. I see a bird on that tree. 

. [have a green parrot. 


Arnav went to buy school books. 


14. Is there any water in that pot? 
15. Foxes live in holes in the ground. 
16. Hari wrote a letter to his father. 


EXERCIS 


In the following sentences, pick out the 


E 3 


Nouns and divide them into four 


groups: names of people, animals, places and things. Draw a similar table 
as shown below in your notebook and write down the words. 


. Rama is tall. 13 
. Radha is short. 

. Sit down, Hari. 

. Stand up, Abdul. 

. Look at that horse. 

. Did you see that dog? 


. That is Bob. 


O ON AD OF WN FH 


. Varanasi is on the 
banks of the Ganga. 


10. This knife is sharp. 


11. Please give Rama your book. 23. 


12. The children are watching a 
video. 


€ 


v, 


. Nanak reads well. 4 19. 
20. 
ea — 


.A lion is stronger than an 
elephant. 


. The cat is chasing the rat. 

. Kolkata is a large city. 

. Crows eat flesh. 

. The pencil is in my pocket. 
. Where is the bag? 

I have a map of America. 
The clouds bring rain. 

. Look at the moon. 

. Gopi is a gardener. 

Agra is about 200 


kilometres from Delhi. im 
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24. Owls have large eyes. 26. Can you get me a calendar? 
25. There is some milk in the fridge. — 27. A clock tells the time. 


Puzzle 


Complete the words in the squares. They are all nouns. 


Clues 
(i) A monkey has a | P 
Ve ; N 


(ii) I saw him at the bus 


(iv) Birds build this. 
(v) The boy is flying a...... 
(vi) A .... twinkles in the sky at 


(vii) Weputthistosay thatsomething 
is right. 


| Chapter 2 | Kinds of Nouns 


There are four kinds of nouns: 

1. The Common Noun 2. The Proper Noun 

3. The Abstract Noun 4, The Collective Noun 
Let us learn more about them. 
1. Common Nouns 

Read the following sentences: 
a. You have new shoes. 

. That boy wants to play with Sabby. 

I love looking at old bridges. 
. We visited the farms in the outskirts of the city. 
. The bus's green paint was beginning to rust. 


moan c 


. The children's playroom floor was covered with toys. 


Shoes, boy, bridges, farms, city, bus, paint, children, floor, toys, child, 
batsman are general things. They do not belong to any one particular kind. 
They are common to different categories. They are, therefore, called Common 
Nouns. 


A Common Noun is the name given in common to every person or thing of the 
same class or kind; such as, 


man, woman, boy, girl, town, country, book, desk. 
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2. Proper Nouns 
Read these sentences: 


a. Hari made twenty runs. 


b. He is yet a boy. 


When I say ‘Hari made twenty runs,’ I am speaking about one particular boy 
of that name. Hari is the name of one particular boy. Hari is his own special 
name, and is, therefore, called a Proper Noun. Proper means one's own. 


A Proper Noun is the special name of a particular person or place; such as, 
Abdul, Rama, Sita, Shirin, Mumbai, India. 


Note: A Proper Noun always begins with a capital letter. 


Note again: 

Shirin is a Proper Noun, while girl is a Common Noun. 
Rama is a Proper Noun, while boy is a Common Noun. 
Mumbai is a Proper Noun, while town is a Common Noun. 
India is a Proper Noun, while country is a Common Noun. 


EXERCISE 1 


Underline the Common Nouns and circle the Proper Nouns in the 
sentences given below. 

1. Shilpi is her cousin. 

2. Ibought some papers from People's unit. 

3. Annie played with her brother. 

4. Mrs Bhatia brought her baby to the park. 

5. New Delhi is the capital of India. 

6. Paris is one of the most beautiful cities in Europe. 


Nouns Q 


. Our new classmate came from Tamil Nadu. 

. We went to the zoo in New Delhi. 

. Araadhya likes her new dress. 

. Saurabh has a bag of lollies. 

. The twins went to a football match in Shimla. 

. Did you know that President Obama was elected for two terms? 

. The strawberries in the ice cream came from Vinayak Farms. 

. Surabhi got a great score on her research report about Mohenjo-daro. 


EXERCISE 2 


Identify the underlined word in each sentence as a Proper or Common 
Noun. Write (P) for proper and (C) for common. 


1. 
. The Pune City shall play their first match tonight. __ 


O COON BD OFF W n 


= mae 
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. We travelled down the Brahmaputra River. — — 
. The Chennaiyin FC is a good football team. __ 

. We will play basketball at the park. _ 
. I will walk home after school. _ 


. The Spelling Bee is an amazing championship. 
13. 


The Atlético de Kolkata is a good football team. __ 


. The family will eat together at the table. — — 
. The bear climbed up the tree. _ Em 
.Iliveinthestate of Arunachal Pradesh. —  .  — 


. We saw a lion at the zoo. 
. We went to Lansdowne for vacation. . 


We need to prepare for going back to school. . . — 


3. Abstract Nouns 


Read the sentence given below: 


€ 


v, 


The boy showed great courage. 
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We can see the sun; we can touch a book; but can we see or touch 
courage? No. It is the name of something that we can only think of. Such a 
name is called an Abstract Noun. 


An Abstract Noun is the name of something that we can only think of; such as, 


sweetness, . kindness, darkness, 
weakness, i pity, pain, 
hope, doubt, greed, 
childhood, misery, honesty, 
sleep, sickness, death. 


Abstract Nouns are nouns which cannot be identified by using our five 
senses (taste, touch, sight, hearing and smell). 


Read some more sentences for abstract nouns. 


i, 


CON BD OFF FP CO NY 


Don’t you have any decency? 


. Don’t bring your hate in here. 

. Dad always reminds us of the importance of self-respect. 
. Love makes the world go around. 

. Sleep is important for good health. 

. Heis a man of strength. 

. The people in this part of the country live in poverty. 

. Cruelty to animals is a punishable offence. 


4. Collective Nouns 


When a noun is the name of a number (or collection) of people or things 
considered as one, such as army, crowd, flock, fleet, it is called a Collective 
Noun. 


The word army is a Collective Noun, because it is the name given to a 
collection of soldiers. 


Nouns 


Q 


The word crowd is a Collective Noun, because it is the name given to a 


collection of people. 


The word flock is a Collective Noun, because it is the name given to a 


collection of sheep or goats. 


The word fleet is a Collective Noun, because itis the name given to a collection 


of ships. 


A Collective Noun is the name of a number of people or things considered as one. 


Here are more examples of Collective Nouns: 


a swarm of ants/ flies /bees 
a pack of wolves 


a bunch of keys/flowers/grapes /bananas 


a flight of stairs 

a clump of trees 

an anthology of stories/poems 
a cluster of stars/grapes 

a herd of cows/deer/elephants 
a shoal of fish 

a row of books/houses/trees 

a band of musicians 

a company of actors 

a gang of thieves 

a crew of sailors 

a team of players 

a crowd of people 

a choir of singers 

a sheaf of grains 

a volley of bullets 

a quiver of arrows 

a jury of judges 


$ 
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EXERCISE 3 


Underline each Collective Noun in the following sentences. 


1. The choir practised in the new auditorium. 

. I sing tenor in a quartet. 

. Everyone in the group received a door prize. 

. The team arrived early and went to the locker room. 

. As I watched, a flock of geese flew overhead. 

. The jury listened to the judge's instructions. 

. During lunch today the committee will meet to plan fund-raising events. 
. Can you find your way through this thick grove of trees? 

. The cat and her litter found a home in my dog's abandoned doghouse. 

. When Jared hit the beehive with a stick, a swarm of angry bees flew out. 


Oo COON D OF FP WwW NM 
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. For this short flight, the plane needs a crew of only three. 


EXERCISE 4 


Fill in the blanks with the correct form of Nouns. 


1. Heis a man of acsi vemsrocsanisiecees (strong) 
Ze adia got Mr from British rule in 1947. (free) 


a. Every year on 15ih Of AUSUSD «cene en ireen awards are given to 
the people by the prime minister. (brave) 


4. Heis ona oecoctés tat ese beluae rob to Mecca. (pilgrim) 

9. ENOVE CLOAL »cccessciseresr re peba EO end to welcome you. (please) 

A ee dta E SUE is the best period of one's life. (child) 

"-——'á''r of any kind should always be avoided. (waste) 

8. Asa parent my children's ............. is of utmost importance to me. (safe) 

9. As the sun went below the horizon .......... enveloped the planet. (dark) 
10. There is no end to his sierras (wicked) 


Nouns Q 


EXERCISE 5 


Pick out the Nouns in the following sentences and say whether they are 
Common, Proper, Abstract, or Collective. 


1. 
. My cousin has a dog, called Fido. 
. A cold wind blew last night. 


Oo oo o Ui HP CO N 
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. There was a large crowd in the street. 

. The child has caught a cold. 

. The elephant has great strength. 

. Are you speaking the truth? 

. Columbus discovered America. 

. Mumbai is a big city. 

. Solomon was famous for his wisdom. 

. He treats his children with great kindness. 
. Agra has many fine buildings. 

. Ashoka was a great king. 


. The wind and the sun had a quarrel. 


. The girl showed great courage. 
19. 
. Our class consists of twenty pupils. 

. Without health, there is no happiness. 


. Our team is better than theirs. 


Mary had a little lamb. 


. The girl has a sweet voice. 


. The people who live in Holland are called the Dutch. 


. Kolkata is on the banks of River Hooghly. 


Ali gave his sister a great fright. 
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EXERCISE 6 


Identify the Nouns in the following sentences. 


1. 


ND OFF ® W rn 


11. 
12. 


Nouns 


Mrs D'Souza was planning a field trip to the Great Himalayan Valley in 
Uttarakhand. 


. Parts of the Great Himalayan Valley are still unexplored. 

. The giant formations produce feelings of awe in many visitors. 

. She captured our interest by describing cave-dwelling animals and fish. 
. Blindfish live in dark areas such as caves and underground streams. 

. They have nerves on their bodies that have a special sensitivity. 

. When tiny animals such as amphipods move, the blindfish sense the 


movement. 


. In this way, the fish can find and eat smaller animals without using sight. 
. A blindfish may eat its own offspring if it senses their movement. 
. These young fish stop moving when they feel something swimming 


nearby. 
Mammoth Cave is part of the longest known cave system in the world. 
Can you find your way through this thick grove of trees? 


Examine the following sentences: 


1. Please give me your book. 
2. Please give me your books. 


The Noun book stands for only one book. It is, therefore, said to be in the 
Singular Number. 


Any Noun standing for one person or thing is said to be in the Singular 
Number; such as, 
boy, man, donkey, chair, desk. 


The Noun books stands for more than one book. It is, therefore, said to be in 
the Plural Number. 


Any Noun standing for more than one person or thing is said to be in the 
Plural Number; such as, 


boys, men, donkeys, chairs, desks. 


Most Nouns form their plurals by adding s to the singular; such as, 


boy, boys girl, girls 
dog, dogs horse, horses 
chair, chairs book, books 


Some Nouns, however, form their plurals differently. 


1. By adding es (if the noun ends in a hissing sound); such as, 


brush, brushes gas, gases 
box, boxes glass, glasses 
2. By changing y into i and adding es; such as, 
pony, ponies lady, ladies 
fly, flies city, cities 
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3. By changing f into v and adding es; such as, 
thief, thieves leaf, leaves 
calf, calves knife, knives 

4. By a change of vowels; such as, 


man, men woman, women 
foot, feet tooth, teeth 
mouse, mice goose, geese 
5. By adding en; such as, 
OX, oxen child, children 
EXERCISE 1 


Point out the Nouns in these sentences. State whether they stand for one 
thing (or person), or more than one thing (or person). 
1. The boys are writing copybooks. 
. Alittle girl is playing with her friends. 
. Cows give milk. 
. There are many houses in this street. 
. There are five cups on the table. 
. The room has four walls and two doors. 
. All the inkpots are new. 
. I have three balls, but only two bats. 


O CON BD OFF WwW n 


. There are seven days in a week. 


Ó 
© 


. This book has sixty-four pages. 


Ó 
Ó 


. Do you see those little birds? 


Ó 
N 


. All my sisters can sing well. 


Ó 
OO 


. Lalways bring two pencils with me. 


= 
p 


. Some of the rooms in this house are very big. 


Ó 
O1 


. Rama knows many English words. 


Nouns 


EXERCISE 2 


Write the Singular form of each of the following words. 
Mice 
Flies 
Watches 
Children 
Houses 
Cities 
Matches 
Branches 


EXERCISE 3 


Write the Plural form of each of the following words. 
Baby 


Branch 
Bush 
Wolf 
Army 
Loaf 
Face 
Wife 
Child 
Fox 
Buffalo 
Potato 
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[Chapter 4 | Gender g 


Read the sentences given below: 


1. The boy plays well. 

2. Mary is a clever girl. 

3. The box is made of wood. 
4. The child is ill. 


The Noun boy refers to a male. It is, therefore, said to be of the 
Masculine Gender. 


A Noun that is the name of any male person or animal is 
said to be of the Masculine Gender; such as, 


man, uncle, lion, bull 


The Noun Mary is the name of a female. It is, therefore, said to be of the 
Feminine Gender. 


A Noun that is the name of any female person or animal is 
said to be of the Feminine Gender; such as, 


woman, aunt, lioness, cow 


The Noun box is the name of a thing without life. It is, therefore, said to be 
of the Neuter Gender, that is, of neither gender. 


to be of the Neuter Gender; such as, 


A Noun which stands for the name of a thing without life is said A 
desk, chair, ball, knife 


The Noun child may be used both for a male child and a female child. It 
is, therefore, said to be of the Common Gender. 


Nouns Q 


Nouns which may be used both for males and females are 
said to be of the Common Gender; such as, 


friend, cousin, pupil, person, parent 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


Some Feminine Nouns are formed from their Masculine 
forms by adding the suffix -ess (sometimes with a slight 
change) or -ine; such as, 
lion - lioness; 

prince — princess; 
emperor — empress; 
shepherd — shepherdess; 
heir — heiress; 

actor — actress; 


hero — heroine. 
Some Feminine Nouns are formed from their Masculine forms by 
changing the prefix, or suffix; such as, 
cock-sparrow — hen-sparrow; 
he-goat - she-goat; 

manservant — maidservant; 
grandfather — grandmother; 
landlord - landlady; 


milkman - milkmaid. 


Many Nouns have different words for the Masculine and the Feminine; 
such as, 


boy - girl; uncle - aunt; 
king — queen; bull - cow; 
cock - hen; horse — mare; 
man — woman; nephew - niece; 
gentleman - lady; husband - wife. 
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EXERCISE 1 


Complete the chart. 
| Masculine | Feminine | Masculine | Feminine | 
lion nephew 
countess son 
emperor waiter 
heir mother-in-law 
princess headmistress 
bride landlady 
gentleman mother 
hero king 
lass 
female 
Mrs 


EXERCISE 2 


Find the appropriate Masculine and Feminine Gender for the following 
nouns. 


Nouns Q 


| Chapter 5 | Possessive Nouns and Use of Apostrophe 


Look at the following sentences: 
1. This is Rama’s book. 
2. Is that your brother’s bat? 
3. My uncle’s house is a long way from here. 


In each of these sentences we see a pair of nouns, one of which is the name 
of the possessor and the other the name of the thing possessed. A noun (or 
pronoun) used to show possession is said to be in the Possessive form. 


In the above sentences each of the nouns, Rama’s, brother’s, uncle’s, is in 
the Possessive form. 


A Possessive Noun indicates ownership (or possession). 


Some examples of possessive nouns (look at the words in bold): 
a dog’s bone 

a man’s jacket 

a lion’s mane 

a girl’s pen 

The examples above are obviously about possession (i.e., ownership). 
They refer to: 

a. the bone of the dog, 
b. the jacket of the man, 
c. the mane of the lion, 


d. the pen of the girl, 
The Possessive Noun usually answers the question, Whose? 


Now read the following sentences: 


1. Shirin’s mother is ill. 
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2. The horse’s mane is long. 
3. The bee's sting is painful. 


In these sentences the nouns in the Possessive form are in the singular 
number, and the possessive form is made by adding an apostrophe (^) 
and an s. 


Now examine the Nouns in the possessive form in the following sentences: 
1. Many boys' books are lost. 
2. All these horses’ feet are shod. 
3. We saw rows of soldiers’ tents. 


As you see, the nouns in the possessive form are here in the plural number. 
As the plural nouns themselves end in s, only the apostrophe (’) is used, and not 
another s. 


Examine these sentences: 


1. Men’s lives are short. 


2. The children’s toys are broken. 
3. These oxen’s humps are large. 
In these sentences the nouns in the Possessive form are in the plural number 
but do not end in s. Therefore, the apostrophe (’) and s are used (as in the 
singular). 
1. To change a singular noun into a singular possessive noun, add 's 
(apostrophe s). It doesn't matter if the singular noun ends in s already. 
The name of my son is Vihaan changes to My son's name is Vihaan. 
The hair of Vihaan is black changes to Vihaan's hair is black. 
2. To change an irregular plural noun into a possessive, add ‘s 
(apostrophe s). 
The papers of the men are on the shelf changes to The men's papers are on 
the shelf. 
The nails of the women are brittle changes to The women's nails are brittle. 
3. To change a regular plural noun into a possessive, add only ' apostrophe. 
Do not add another s. 


Nouns e 


The sister of the girls is tall changes to The girls’ sister is tall. 
The marks of the students are low changes to The students' marks are low. 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Possessive Nouns in the following sentences. 


1. 


CON BD OF FP W N 


The children found a bird’s nest. 


. Tom attends a boys’ school. 

. The children's clothes are new. 

. The ladies’ sarees were beautiful. 
. The girl's voice is sweet. 

. The farmer's work is done. 

. The baby's doll is lost. 

. The boy's uncle is here. 


EXERCISE 2 


Underline the correct Possessive Noun and rewrite the sentence. 


O OND OF FP WN FE 


Ó 
(a) 


Ete 
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. The (animal/animal's) fur keeps it warm. 

. The (birds/bird’s) nest is in my yard. 

. The (squirrels/squirrel's) tail is bushy. 

. The (dog's/dogs) owner is very responsible. 

. The (childrens/children's) trip to the zoo was fun. 

. The (puppys/puppy’s) tail wags when he is happy. 
. The (duck's/ducks) home is in the lake. 

. The (man's/ mans) tools got wet in the rain. 

. The (dog's/dogs) owner took it inside the house. 

. Can you see the (lions' /lion's) paws? 
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Rewrite the underlined words by using a Possessive Noun Phrase. 


Lh 
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Nouns 


EXERCISE 3 


The name of my friend is Anirudh. 


. The wife of Gaurav is friendly. 

. The daughters of my neighbours walk to school. 
. The dog of my friends barks a lot. 

. The bicycles of the children are in their garage. 

. The car of that woman looks new. 

. The wives of the men are friendly. 

. The tyre of the bus is flat. 

. The name of that restaurant is Village Inn. 

. The name of one waitress is Susy. 


Unit 2 


[Chapter 6 | Pronouns 4 


Read the sentences in boxes 1 and 2. 


(a) Shrimant lives in Pune. 
Shrimant is a merchant. 
(b) Jane lost the book. 
Jane cried. 
(c) Rama has a parrot. 


The parrot speaks well. 
(d) Deviprasad saw the thieves. 


The thieves wore masks. 
(e) Rama is playing. 
Tell Rama to read. 
(f) Where is Sita? 
Ask Sita to come here. 
(g) Where is the chair? 
Bring the chair here. 
(h) Where are the boys? 
Call the boys soon. 


(i) Shrimant lives in Pune. 
He is a merchant. 
(ii) Jane lost the book. 
She cried. 
(iii) Rama has a parrot. 
It speaks well. 
(iv) Deviprasad saw the thieves. 
They wore masks. 
(v) Rama is playing. 
Tell him to read. 
(vi) Where is Sita? 
Ask her to come here. 


(vii) Where is the chair? 


Bring it here. 


(viii) Where are the boys? 


Call them soon. 


(a) The word he is used instead of the noun Shrimant. 


(b) She is used for Jane. 


(c) It is used for parrot and chair. 

(d) They is used for thieves. 

(e) Them is used for boys. 

(f) Him is used for Rama and her is used for Sita. 
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Now read the following sentences. 
Listen to Rama; he is singing. 
Govind and Ganesh are here. 

They have come to hear him. 

He will be glad to see them. 


In the above sentences, the words in italics are used instead of nouns. It is 
easier and better to use such words than to keep on repeating the nouns, and 


say: 


Listen to Rama; Rama is singing. 


Govind and Ganesh are here. 


Govind and Ganesh have come to hear Rama. 


Rama will be glad to see Govind and Ganesh. 


Such words, which are used for or instead of nouns, are called Pronouns. 


The word Pronoun means for a noun. 


A Pronoun is a word which is used instead of a noun. 


Pronouns 


Number, Person Gender Personal Pronouns 
Subject | Object 
Singular |1st Person |Male/Female I me 
2nd Person | Male/Female you you 
Male he him 
3rd Person | Female she her 
Neuter it it 
Plural  |1stPerson |Male/Female we us 
2rd Person | Male/Female you you 
3rd Person |Male/Female/Neuter | they them 


EXERCISE 1 


In the following sentences, the words in italics are Pronouns. Pick out the 
Nouns for which the Pronouns are used. 


iL; 
. My name is Babu. I go to school daily. 


N OFF W N 


. Shirin, what have you done? 
. Radha went out just now. She will return in an hour. 
. The teacher has a new desk. It is made of wood. 


. What a beautiful flower! Rama, where 


. My mother calls me Moti, I love her. 
. Is she your sister? Who brought her here? 
10. 


Fred, you are very lazy. 


. All the boys have new desks. 


They are all made of wood. 


did you buy it? 


The theatre is full of children. They are 
about to see a comic show. 


EXERCISE 2 


Pick out the Pronouns in the following sentences, and say which nouns 
each one stands for. 


1. 
. The girl lost a bangle, but she found it near her. 


OF C9 N 


. Just listen to Hari. He must be made to talk so. 
. Buy them; they are the best mangoes in the shop. 
. A miser bought a lump of gold. He buried it in a 


. Some boys found a nest in a tree. It was wonderful. 


When the tiger saw the woman, it sprang upon her. 


hole. 


They found five eggs in it. 
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7. The lark is singing gaily; it loves the bright sun. 


8. Tom took his breakfast, and ate it by a purling 
brook. 


9. Gopal is a gardener. He works alone. 


EXERCISE 3 


Change some of the Nouns into Pronouns, in the following sentences. 


1. The girl sang sweetly. The people listened to the girl. The people liked 
the girl. The people gave the girl money. 


2. These soldiers are wounded. These soldiers must go to hospital. The 
doctors will heal these soldiers. The doctors will not make the soldiers 
pay money. 

3. A boy saw a mango. The boy wanted the mango. The boy said, ‘The 
mango is ripe.’ The boy took the mango. 

4. Rupa saw Arjun. Rupa called out to Arjun. 
Arjun answered Rupa. Rupa and Arjun went 
along together. I saw Rupa and Arjun. 

5. I heard a beggar asking for alms. The beggar 
was very old and weak. I gave the beggar a 
coin. The beggar took the coin and thanked 
me. 


Pronouns Q 


Personal Pronouns are used to represent specific people or things. This depends 
on: 


a. number: b. person: 
i. Singular I i. 1st person I 
ii. Plural We ii. 2nd person you 
iii. 3rd person he/she 
c. gender: d. case: 
i. Male he i. Subject we 
ii. Female she ii. Object us 
iii. Neuter it 


Read the following sentences: 
1. Did I not tell you to be punctual, Rama? 
. We should always speak the truth. 
. Why are you crying? Are you afraid of me? 


. Let us go out for a walk. 
Some men are not honest. They steal things. 


. Open this box. It is locked. ET 
. You, he, she, and I will do it together. 

The pronouns in the above sentences stand for the names of persons or 
things. Such pronouns are called Personal Pronouns. 
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EXERCISE 1 


Circle the correct Personal Pronouns given in brackets. 


1. They saw Anish and (me/I) at the movies last night after class. 
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11. 


. He is going to the party with you and (me/J), if you don’t mind. 
. You and (her/she) ought to return the books to the library because they 


are already overdue. 


. Professor Molina left a message for you and (me/T). 

. He needs to see (us/ we). 

. Ron invited Mary and (me/I) to have dinner with him. 

. Arundhati is a good basketball player. I watch Betsy and (she/her) 


carefully during games. 


. Tom and (me/I) both want to go to Vinita's party. She has to choose 


between he and (I/him). 


. Param ate dinner with the Bhargavas and (we/us). 
10. 


The new student has been assigned to work on the group research project 
with you and (I/me). 
He rang Mary and invited (she/her) to dinner. 


EXERCISE 2 


Pick out the Personal Pronouns in the following sentences. 


L 
. Have you finished the work? 
. Yes, Sir, I have. 


. They have not finished yet. 


Pw N 


Pronouns 


. He had played a good game. 

. Did it rain here yesterday? 

. She is very good and clever. 

. We were away from home last week. 
. How do you do? 

. Is that a mango? No, it is an apple. 


Rama plays well, doesn't he? 


Tell them to hurry up. 


Read the following sentences and note the words in italics. 
This book is mine. 

That house is ours. 

This eraser is hers. 


Words which show possession or relationship of a person or thing to 
another person or thing are Possessive Pronouns; such as mine, ours, 
yours, his, hers, theirs. 

Possessive Pronouns usually follow the nouns they refer to. They never 
come before the noun. 


Note: Apostrophes are not used in Possessive Pronouns. 


J Yours x Your’s 


EXERCISE 1 


Circle the correct Possessive Pronouns. 
1. My bag is heavier than yours/your's. 
. These shoes are my / mine. 
. This cat is their/theirs. 
. This phone looks different from my one/mine. 
. The house with the yellow windows is ours/our. 
. This book is hers/her. 
. Can I have your pen? Mine/my isn't working. 
. If the house belongs to them, it is their /theirs. 
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EXERCISE 2 


Fill in the blanks with correct Possessive Pronouns. 
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. I gave her my phone number and she gave me ......... ; 

. I gave him my phone number and he gave me ......... 

. He gave her his phone number and she gave him ......... 

. They gave us their phone number and we gave them ........ 
. She gave him her phone number and he gave her ......... 

. He gave me his phone number and I gave him ......... ; 

. We gave them our phone number and they gave us ......... 

. You gave him your phone number and he gave you ......... 

. She gave you her phone number and you gave her ......... à 

. They gave me their phone number and I gave them ........ 


EXERCISE 3 


Replace the Personal Pronouns by Possessive Pronouns. 


l; 
. The ball is (I) _ 


. The blue car is (we) 
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Pronouns 


. The ring is (she) 
. We met Paul and Jane last night. 7 This house is (they) __ 
. The luggage is (he) __ 

. The pictures are (she) __ 
. In our garden is a bird. The nest is (she) 
. This cat is (we)  . 


. This was not my fault. It was (you) 


This book is (you) 


Demonstrative pronouns point out specific persons, places, or things. There 
are two singular and two plural demonstrative pronouns. 


Read the sentences given below: 


[m 
2. 
B. 
4. 


This is a present from my uncle. 
These are merely excuses. 
That is my house. 


Those are my books. 


In the above sentences, this, these, that, those, are used to point out the object 


or objects to which they refer, and are, therefore, called Demonstrative 
Pronouns. 
Refers to a singular noun Refers to a singular noun 
that is nearby (this) (that) that is farther away 
Refers to a plural noun Refers to a plural noun 


that is nearby 


(these) (those) that is farther away 


EXERCISE 


Pick out the Demonstrative Pronouns in the following sentences. 


I; 


ND OFF m W n2 


This is a very old fort. 


. Do not fear that. 

. What is this? 

. That is a ball. 

. These are my books; those are yours. 
. What month is this? 

. These are my cassettes. 
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Chapter 10) Interrogative Pronouns 4 


Read the sentences given below: 
1. Who broke this window? 
2. What shall we do now? 
3. Which would you prefer? 


In the above sentences, the pronouns, who, what and which, not only 
stand instead of nouns, but also ask questions. Pronouns used for asking 
questions are called Interrogative Pronouns. 


Interrogative pronouns take the place of unnamed nouns. 


These refer who what These refer 
only to whom which to people, place 
people whose whatever or things 
whoever whichever 
whosoever whatsoever 
EXERCISE 


Pick out the Interrogative Pronouns in the following sentences. 


1. Which is your uncle's house? 

. What is the matter? 

. Who made the top score? 

. What is the news? 

. Which of the socks will you take? 

. What do you want? 

. Who is there? 

. Who did that? 

. What did you see? 

. What are those marks on your coat? 


Pronouns 
b 
+ 
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Chapter 11. Reflexive Pronouns 4 


Read the sentences given below: 
1. The prisoner hanged himself. 
2. I look at myself in the mirror. 
3. The horse has hurt itself. 

4. You will burn yourself. Mi K 
Whom did the prisoner hang?.................—..- himself 


Whom do I look ai? eecnee ens myself 
Whom has the horse hurt?..................... itself 
Whom will you burn?..................... yourself 


We see that in each case the doer of the action is also the receiver of the 
action; or, in other words, the object denotes the same person or thing as the 
subject. 


Reflexive Pronoun (Object) 


ls csl 
I surprised myself with the grade in my paper. 


Myself refers to the subject of the sentence. 


The Pronouns myself, ourselves, yourself, yourselves, himself, herself, itself, 
themselves, when used as the object of a verb or preposition, are called 
Reflexive Pronouns. 


EXERCISE 1 


Fill in the blanks with the correct forms of Reflexive Pronouns. 
1. I blame ..................... for it. 
2. We often deceive ..................... 
9. Rama, you will hurt. 
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« Boys, you will huttes 

© He set.. a hard task. 

e DOISDBOO accettate 

> Hhedos choked sacssauenceta 

, The children hid... iiec 

. The old man often talks to..................... 
I SAW eet on TV last night. 


EXERCISE 2 


Choose the correct Reflexive Pronoun to complete the sentences. 


1. 
. Leena sent the email herself/itself. 


oo0oo]o OFF WwW n 
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Azam made this dish himself/themselves. 


. We should do the work ourselves/myself to save on cost. 

. Did you carry this heavy bag yourself / myself? 

. I often talk to myself/ourselves when I am confused. 

. He cut himself/themselves with the knife while he was sharpening it. 
. My computer often crashes and turns off by itself /himself. 

. Imyself/itself posted the letter today. 

. The children themselves /ourselves will pay for the tickets. 

. She herself/himself is responsible for the mess. 


Pronouns 
b 
-+ 
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Chapter 12 Relative Pronouns 4 


Read the sentences given below: 
1. I know that boy who is coming. 
2. Bring me the letters which the postman left. 


In the above sentences the pronouns, who and which, not only stand instead 
of nouns, but also join the parts of the sentences together. Instead of saying ‘I 
know the boy. That boy is coming.’ We say, 'I know that boy who is coming,’ 
and so make only one sentence. 


who whom that which whoever whomever whichever 


These pronouns who and which, used as shown above, are called Relative 
Pronouns, because they relate or refer to a noun preceding them in a sentence. 


Thenounto whicharelative pronounrefers orrelates iscalled its Antecedent. 


Read some sentences with relative pronouns: 

The house that Mr Bagga built in Dehradun is up for sale. 

I had an aunt in Germany from whom I inherited a bit of money. 
The person who phoned me last night is my teacher. 

The car which hit me was a blue WagonR. 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Relative Pronouns in the following sentences. 
1. I like boys who speak the truth. 
2. Where is the book which I gave you? 
3. God helps those who help themselves. 
4. I have seen the bird which you describe. 
5. I know the man who lives here. 
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6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
TO. 


Here are the books which I found. 
I have found the pen which I lost. 
I do not know the person who phoned. 


The house in which we live is very old. 
This is the tree under which we were sitting. 


EXERCISE 2 


Read each of the following sentences and underline the Pronoun. 


. When Mehak heard his response, she chuckled to herself. 

. The dog barked wildly as the people approached. He didn't like them. 

. Sara Packman was the one who stuck up Reverend Long. 

. He often does errands for his grandmother. 

. The argument was between Paridhi and him. 

. The car, the driver of which jumped out just before the accident, was 


completely destroyed. 


. The hat that my cousin bought looks like a lampshade. 
. My car needs cleaning. It hasn't been cleaned for a month! 
. Freddy, the Frog had been a prince before Tricky Trina cast a spell 


on him. 


. Fairies love berries. They are their favourite. 
. Shelly, the Icy made a magic cupcake for Prince Vince but he didn't 


eat it. 


. Uncle David went shopping with them on Thursday. 

. There was a letter in our mailbox that should have gone to him. 

. Before Rishik gets on the plane, he should call her. 

. They wrote letters to us about how the kangaroos are losing their habitat. 
. The librarian found the missing book when she cleaned the back room. 
. [loved to visit my aunt whenever I had a vacation from school. 


Pronouns (43) 
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Unit 3 


Chapter 13 Describing Words 


Read the following sentences and compare: 
1. Balu is a boy. 
2. The horse is an animal. 
3. They have a car. 


4. Lead is a metal. 

5. Cricket is a game. 

These are complete sentences. But what if we add one describing word 
before the nouns. Let us see: 

1. Balu is a clever boy. 

2. The horse is a noble animal. 

3. They have a blue car. 

4. Lead is a heavy metal. 


5. Cricket is a popular game. 
Did you understand anything? 
The word ‘clever’ tells what kind of boy Balu is—it describes Balu. 
The word ‘noble’ tells what kind of animal the horse is. 

The word ‘blue’ tells what kind of car they have. 
The word ‘heavy’ tells what kind of metal lead is. 
The word ‘popular’ tells what kind of game cricket is. 


We, thus, see that some words tell the kind of person, animal, place, or 
thing; or, in other words, some words are describing words. 
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An Adjective adds something 


$ to the meaning of a Noun. 


Small Beautiful 


Let us read some more sentences. 
1. Rama is a big boy. 
2. Lazy students fail. 
3. Govind is poor but honest. 


4. England is a rich country. 
Here, the word big tells what kind of boy Rama is. 


The word lazy tells what kind of students fail. 
The words poor and honest tell what kind of man Govind is. 
The word rich tells what kind of country England is. 
So, we can say that an adjective is a describing word. It tells us something 


more about a noun. Examples: rainy day, fertile land, this girl, those apples, five 
fingers, many questions, last question, whose house, etc. 


Describing words are called Adjectives. 


In the following sentences, the words in italics tell us about the kind of 
person, animal, place, or thing the noun is. 


1. Gopal is a small boy. 

. Sita is a good girl. 

. The cow is a useful animal. 

. The rose is a beautiful flower. 
. Rahim has a silver watch. 


ON oF FP W N 


. [have a black dog. 


Adjectives 


An Adjective is a word that describes a person, animal, place or thing. 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the adjectives in the following sentences. 


ie 
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Sohrab is a brave boy. The girl has a sweet voice. 
. Abdul is a fine batsman. Rustum is a young Co 
. Kassim is an honest man. : Parsee. T y 
. Radha has a red rose. It is a bright day. ; 
. He has a new cap. Mumbai has a 
aie d 19, Do ou se the bluesy? 
. Dhondu is a cruel fellow. 
EA HH toges: 20. Itis a lovely baby. 
21. Mary has a little 
. Radha is a sweet singer. imb 
. Clever boys win prizes. >The harper hoes 
. Cows like green grass. sharp razor. 
. The mango is a delicious fruit. 23. These are yellow 
. Bahadur is a lazy boy. sunflowers. 
. Johnny is a polite boy. 24. You may eat ripe 
mangoes. 
EXERCISE 2 


Reply to the following questions with emphasis on the adjective. 


1 
2 
3 


. Is Pandu short or tall? 
. Is Rama clever or dull? 
. Are the girls busy or idle? 


& 


4. 
5; 
6. 


Is the knife sharp or blunt? 
Is the way long or short? 


Are the mangoes ripe or 
green? 
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7. Isthestreetbroad ornarrow? 12. Is the box empty or 
8. Is the pencil hard or soft? full? 
9. Is coal black or white? 13. Are the sums hard 


10. Is the wind cold or warm? or easy? 


14. Are the grapes sweet 


11. Is the road clean or dirty? 
or sour? 


EXERCISE 3 


With help from the help box, fill in the blanks with correct adjectives. 


1. The paper 5. The book 


SS i| sis is Ea. 


6. This is 


[ 


7. The girl is 


Adjectives 
b 
9 
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EXERCISE 4 


Solve the riddles. Fill in the first blank with a noun and the second blank 
with an adjective. You can take help from the box given below. 


rat ice cream tortoise 
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Chapter 14) Adjectives of Number 


Read the sentences given below: 
1. We have ten fingers (How many?) 
The word ‘ten’ tells how many fingers we have. 
2. He lost both legs. 
The word ‘both’ tells how many legs he lost. 


An Adjective which expresses the number of persons or things is called 
Adjective of Number or Numeral Adjective. 


Definite Numeral Adjective 


Indefinite Numeral Adjective 


Any 


In the following sentences, the words in italics tell how many people, 


animals, or things are being spoken about. 


1. I had two white pigeons. m: jo 
2. There are twenty boys in the class. A dl 
3. Balu won several prizes. 

4. Tell no lies. 


Adjectives 


S) 


O 
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. All men must die. 

. Raise both hands. 

. Some men are cowards. 
. Most people think so. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


. There were many bananas in the bunch. 


Rama made several mistakes. 
He is a man of few words. 


Have you got any blank cassette? 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the words which tell how many people, animals, or things are 
spoken about. 


1. 
. One lamb was white. 
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. All men wish to live long. 

. Some children are naughty. 
. My uncle has two sons. 

. A spider has eight legs. 


. Mary lives were lost. 

. September has thirty days. 

. The poor man has few friends. 
. Both animals are beautiful. 


I saw several sheep in the valley. 


. You make a lot of mistakes. 
. Two men were drowned. 


. He made three mistakes in as many lines. 
. We have enough men to do the work. 
. He paid forty rupees for the cap. 
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EXERCISE 2 


Fill in the blanks with suitable Adjectives of Number. 


1. Thereare = o — cups for all of us. 

| OO girls took part in the programme. 
MM cats are white in colour. 

4 boys went on a picnic. 

5. Miss Kittymade_ — | — |. mistakes in the test. 
6. Januaryisthe — |. |. . ..— month of the year. 

7. Bugsy stood. .  — in the line. 

8.Petuhas  . . ./— M. shirts in the cupboard. 

9. Bowbow has balls with him. 


10. Mrs. Cow has jars in her kitchen. 


Adjectives 


Chapter 15 Adjectives af Quality 


. Napoleon was a great emperor. 
. Mount Everest is the highest mountain peak. 


The word great in the first sentence is an adjective which tells what kind 
of emperor Napoleon was. 

The word highest in the second sentence is an adjective which tells what 
kind of mountain Mount Everest is. 


. Mahatma Gandhi was a great man. 
. Mumbai is a big city. 


The word big is an Adjective which tells what kind of city Mumbai is. 


Let us see some other examples. 


1 


. Bhavna is a good girl. 


(Ask the question ‘What kind of girl?’ and you get the answer ‘good’.) 


. Dhruv is a hard working boy. 


(Ask the question ‘What kind of boy?’ and you get the answer ‘hard 
working’.) 


. Indian tea is famous all over the world. 


(Ask the question ‘What kind of tea?’ and you get the answer ‘Indian’.) 


. He is a gifted footballer. 


(Ask the question ‘What kind of footballer?’ and you get the answer 
‘gifted’.) 


. These adjectives answer the question ‘of what kind?’ 


Of what kind? 
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Such adjectives, which tell us of what kind a person or thing is, are called 
Adjectives of Quality. They describe a person or thing, and so they are 
also called Descriptive Adjectives. 


Some more examples: 


e It is a tall building. 

e It was a rainy day. 

e Mrs. Bhargava is a nice lady. 

e Mumbai is a big city. 

e This book is written on a true story. 
* My sister is very pretty. 

e Tam learning the Spanish language. 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Adjectives of Quality in the following sentences. 
1. The girl has a sweet voice. 

. Ali is a fine batsman. 

. That is a big house. 

. I like red roses. 

. Itis a bright day. 

. Bengaluru is a garden city. 


. The clear blue sky is a welcome sight after a rainy day. 
. Owls eat rats and small birds. 
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. Monkeys have long tails. 


Ó 
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. Always drink fresh water. 


Ó 
Ó 


. The foolish crow tried to sing. 


Ó 
N 


. That boy is cruel. 


Adjectives 


EXERCISE 2 


Identify the Descriptive Adjectives in each sentence. 


1. 


O oo NDAJ AUN 
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Inderpreet has young, naughty but cute children. 


. Punit has an older and peaceful child. 

. Insects have six tiny legs. 

. Chocolate cookies are very tasty. 

. Please keep new dishes in these two boxes. 

. Mohan sells fresh vegetables at the local market. 
. Blunt scissors cannot cut thick fabrics. 

. Steam engines emit black smoke. 

. Spiders make long, sticky and strong net. 

. [have white glowing teeth. 

. Everyone in my family wears stylish sunglasses. 
. I saw a big church yesterday. 

. Children ate big pieces of chocolate cake. 

. He watched an interesting movie with me. 

. I liked the tiny kitten that chased two mice. 
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Adjectives of Quantity 


Read the sentences given below: 


1. We have enough money to last a week. 
2. He has a lot of money. 

3. There is some water in the bucket. 

4. There is a little hope of victory. 


Some adjectives do not describe people or things; they tell their number or 
amount. 


Thus, in the above six sentences, each noun has an adjective which tell us 
how much. 


Such adjectives, which tell us how much, are called Adjectives of 
Quantity. 


Let us read some more examples: 


1. Our neighbour is asking for some flour. 
(Ask the question ‘how much flour?’ and you get the answer ‘some’.) 
2. I don't have much time to answer your queries. 
(Ask the question ‘how much time?’ and you get the answer ‘not much’.) 
3. You have given a sufficient explanation. 
(Ask the question ‘how much explanation?’ and you get the answer 
‘sufficient’.) 
4. She has little sense of what is going on. 
(Ask the question ‘how much sense?’ and you get the answer ‘little’.) 
5. You can take all the jewellery. 
(Ask the question ‘how much jewellery?’ and you get the answer ‘all’.) 


Adjectives Q 


All the adjectives in the above sentences are answering the question, ‘how 
much’. 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Adjectives of Quantity or Number in the following sentences. 


1. Step back three paces. 


. [have told you this many times already. 
. I speak these few words to all men. 
. He is ninety years of age. 

. Did you get many marks? 

He made several mistakes. 

. He has no money in his purse. 

. All men wish to live long. 
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. Pratap made ninety runs. 


EXERCISE 2 


Identify the Adjectives of Quality and Adjectives of Quantity/Number in 
the following sentences. 


1. There were some plates on the table. 
2. Miss Kitty wore black shoes. 

3. Petu helped the old man. 

4. There were no biscuits in the tin. 
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5. King lifts the heavy box. 
6. All members of the Bagga family went to the theatre. 
7. There is sufficient food for you. 
8. Bowbow has enough money to buy the bat. 
9. Piggy has a long rope. 
10. He was kind enough to help me. 
11. There is some water in the pot. 
12. Seema is a fast walker. 
13. The Taj Mahal is a beautiful monument. 
14. The girl has a lovely voice. 
15. I have some money in my purse. 
16. We had to walk some distance to reach the gate. 
17. My grandmother was a wise woman. 


Adjectives 


Chapter 17| Demonstrative Adjectives 


Read the following sentences: 


1. This boy loves work. (Which boy?) 
The word this points out which particular boy loves work. 
2. That TV is expensive. 
The word that points out which TV is expensive. 
3. These babies seem happy. 
The word these points out which babies seem happy. 
4. Those mangoes are ripe. 
The word those points out which mangoes are ripe. 


These eggs S 
That tree y 


Point out the object or objects. 


This bird 


Those men 


The Demonstrative Adjectives are this, that, these, and those. They are 
used to point out specific people or things. 


This and that are used to modify singular nouns. 

This is used to point out something close by. Example: 

e This shirt is very smart. 

That is used to point out something farther away. Example: 
e Can you see that seal near the pool? 

These and those are used to modify plural nouns. 

These is used to point out something close by. Example: 


e These pencils belong to Angad. 
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Those is used to point out something farther away. Example: 
e Do not touch those cupcake moulds. 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the words that point out the person, animal or thing named. 


Ó 


. That cruel boy was punished. 
. This cassette cost me seventy rupees. 
. I want that mango. 

. I like these bananas. 

. That man seems to be poor. 

. I hate such things. 

. That computer is a new one. 

. This boy took the first prize. 

. That dog bit Rama. 

. That young lady is my cousin. 


O CON BD OFF W rn 
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EXERCISE 2 


Fill in the blanks with correct Demonstrative Adjectives. 


OE ai a l E batteries are dead. 
Ze PINON aa computers should be good enough for what you 


———— floor is too slippery. 

 ——À— garage sale has a lot of neat stuff. 

Du api trino iuit girl got a perfect score in the history test. 

T —— cheeseburger is the best I have ever tasted! 
ee bus ride is too bumpy for me. 

8: WHER carnosa light turns red, the other one will turn green. 


Adjectives 
b 
bs 


Can you understand the plot of «eet movie? 


, Keerti gave mie cusccenivesrensden pen. 

ONT boys were playing in the park. 

. Ican solve ........................ puzzles easily. 

c Wast DecceastsirdPeecet oce a terrible accident? 
These people have completed the task, ........................ are still at it 
TARE -ssssiccteccsesstecciaet books and put them on the shelf over there. 


E apples look much fresher than those in that basket. 


E people working in the garden are volunteers. 


. I can’t reach TOot.2n entere bottles at the top of the shelf. 
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Chapter 18) Interrogative & Possessive Adjectives 


Read these sentences given below: 
1. What kind of man is he? 
2. Which way shall we go? 
3. Which mango do you want? 


In the above sentences, the adjectives what and which ask questions. They 
are therefore called Interrogative Adjectives. 


Interrogative Adjectives are used with nouns to ask questions. Examples: 
which, what, whose, etc. 


Read the sentences given below: 


1. This is my desk. 


2. That is your book. 
In the above sentences the adjectives my and your are called Possessive 


Adjectives. 


Possessive Adjectives show possession. They are always followed by 
a noun, e.g., My friend, her mother, your brother, their things, his shoes, 
our friends, its tail etc. 


Possessive adjectives indicate possession. Examples: my, his, her, our, their, 
your and its. 


my, our 


Used To Show Possession 


a Book 
Fie toy Possessive Adjective 


your 


Hari's Brother Their Dog her, his, its, their 


Adjectives 
b 
+ 
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EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Interrogative and Possessive Adjectives in the following 
sentences. 


Ó 


. My sister has misplaced her phone. 
. Don't sit on my chair. 

. Which is your class? 

. Which car is yours? 


. Who has taken my pencil? 

. Are these their books? 

. No, they are our books. 

. Which bat may I take? 

. What books have you read? 
. What is your name? 
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. Which house is yours? 


Ó 
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. By which road did the policeman go? 


Ó 
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. A little girl is playing with her friends. 


14. What colour is your cap? 
15. The village master taught his little school. 
EXERCISE 2 
Replace the personal pronouns by Possessive Adjectives. 

1. Where 19 (D iis seeretero inet oà book? 
2 Here is (we) essees teacher. 
3. She goes to school with (she) etes brother. 
A, (IDEY e c. house is big. 
De | VOU) senen laptop is very expensive. 
D (He) craneae favourite hobby is tennis. 
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Te 1] e m father and I want to go to Paris. 


8. We want to see (it) ........................ historical monuments. 
9. Leila likes (she) -scascacsosotercecsacdets dog! 
VO: (TE) eeni name is Bobby. 
EXERCISE 3 
Fill in the blanks with Interrogative and Possessive Adjectives. 
| ENERO pen is this? 
2. The dog is wagging used vameitettinet tail. 
3. Write the answers in ........................ notebook. 
——— re one is yours. 
D. esl E time is it? 
6. The children should carry 5 eem water bottles to the playground. 
ERR drink do you prefer: milk or juice? 
8. Seema likes ........................ milk with honey. 


Adjectives 
b 
o 
D 


Comparison of Adjectives 


Examine the following sentences: 


1. Hari is a small boy. 

2. Ali is smaller than Hari. 

3. Rama is the smallest of the three. 

When I say ‘Hari is a small boy, do I compare him with any other boy? No; 
I simply say that Hari is small. 

When I use the word smaller, how many boys do I compare? I compare two 
boys, Ali and Hari, and say that one is smaller than the other. 

When I use the word smallest, I compare Hari, Ali and Rama, and say that 
Rama is the smallest of the three boys. 


The simple form of the 
adjective is called the 
Positive Degree of the 
Adjective. 


The form of the Adjective 
used in comparing more 
than two objects is called 

the Superlative Degree of 

the adjective. 


Comparative adjectives are used in sentences where two nouns are compared, 
as in the pattern shown below: 


Noun (subject) + verb + comparative adjective + than + noun (object) 
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The Comparative is usually formed by adding-er to the Positive. 
Read some examples: 

e My room is larger than hers. 

e This chair is smaller than the one I was sitting on. 

e Your dog runs faster than Sahil’s dog. 

e The rock flew higher than the roof. 


Superlative adjectives are used in sentences where a subject is compared to 
a group of objects. 


Noun (subject) + verb + the + superlative adjective + noun (object) 


The Superlative is usually formed by adding-est to the Positive. 
Read some examples: 

e My house is the largest in our neighbourhood. 

* This is the smallest box I have ever seen. 

e Your dog ran the fastest of any dog in the race. 


See how comparatives and superlatives are formed. 


tallest 


boldest 


Examine how the Degrees of Comparison of the following adjectives are 


formed: 
| |Positioee —  |Comparative _| Superlative _ 
| |fine ^ ^ (finer [finest 


|  |brave braver bravest 
|  |large larger largest 


Adjectives 
o 
+ 
o 


| 


merriest 


fattest 
d) 


(1) When the Positive ends in e, only -r and -st are added. 

(2) When the Positive ends in y with a consonant before it, y is changed into 
i before -er and -est. 

(3) When the Positive is a word of one syllable and ends in a single consonant 
with a short vowel before it, the consonant is doubled before adding -er 
and -est. The table below gives comparison of irregular forms: 


Superlative 


Notice the distinction in the use of older and elder, oldest and eldest. 


He is older than I am. 
He is my elder brother. 
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He is the oldest man in the village. 


His eldest son is sixty years old. 


Elder and eldest are normally used when comparing members of a family. 
They only go before nouns. 


Where, however, the adjective is already a rather long word we do not make 
it still longer by adding -er or -est. It is then compared by prefixing more and 


most; as 


delicate 


friendly 
cold 
dull 
evil 
lazy 
lovely 
holy 
wise 
thin 
clean 


Comparative Superlative 
more expensive most expensive 
more severe most severe 


more beautiful most beautiful 


EXERCISE 1 
Give the Comparative and Superlative degrees of the following Adjectives. 

gay small 
able pleasant 
hot dry 
weak bright 
idle handsome 
wonderful useful 
severe narrow 
high thick 
deep proud 
lucky dangerous 


Adjectives 


EXERCISE 2 


Fill in the blanks with the correct form of the words given in brackets. 


1. Her fing is (Prey ) eucotesentort inp i pspua nece rbv ati eets than mine. 
2. Cheetahs are the (fast) ......................ssessssse. animals we can find. 
3. Eating fruit and vegetables is (healthy) ...................... than eating hot 
dogs. 
4. Tike milk (9000) ooaestise remet than coffee. 
5, China Bas (MASI | esien people than any other country in the 
world. 
6. Ihe blue whale is the (heavy) «entities animal in the world. 
Te NN hich ES (DI) usneseni , Portugal or Spain? 
8. Travelling by plane is (comfortable) ......................... than travelling by car. 
Oo Heis the CUI V) ons eintreten ec E Ps person in class. 
10. Buying things made from plastic is (bad) ..................... than buying things 
from recycled paper. 
IT. The Nile is the (long) icit river in the world. 
12. Antarctica is one of the (cold) ................................... places on Barth. 
13. Greece is (hot) i uostri than England. 
14. Mirror, mirror on the wall, who's the (pretty) ............................... of them 
all? 
REVISION 


Pick out the Adjectives in the following sentences, and say what kind of 
adjective each one is, and what noun it describes. E 
1. The poor old woman gets little food. 
2. C.V. Raman was a renowned scientist. 
3. One little lamb was lame. 
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4. I want some money. 
5. That idle fellow, Abdul, is the nineteenth boy in this class. 
6. There is little water in the tank. 
7. Two boys came running from the house. 
8. That poor man has few friends. 
9. He wastes less time and takes more trouble. 
10. Whose CD is this? 
11. Akbar reigned for forty-nine years. 
12. The spider has eight legs. 
13. Shirin and Parvati are close friends. 
14. One lovely hand she stretched for aid. 
15. Let us see these handsome houses where the wealthy nobles dwell. 
16. Look at that lazy foolish fellow! 
17. Astraight and wide road runs to the barracks. 


18. The movie Titanic was a big hit. 


Adjectives 
o 
+ 
O 


Unit 4 
Qu 


Chapter 20) Types uf Articles 


The words a, an and the are called Articles. 


A and an are called Indefinite Article because they usually leave the person 
or thing spoken of indefinite. 


Remember 


e Useawith a consonant, or a consonant sounding word; as with 
u and eu when they sound like you such as a European, a union. 


* Use an before a word that starts with a vowel (a, e, i, o, u) or has a vowel 
sounding word; such as an hour, an honest man. 


e The indefinite article is used to refer to something for 
the first time or to refer to a particular member of a 
group or class. 


The word the is called the Definite Article, because it 
points out to some particular person or thing; such as, 
He saw the doctor; meaning some particular doctor. 
He wants the book; meaning some particular book. 


Here are further examples: 


The postman is coming. (We knew which 
postman.) 


A postman fell off his bicycle. (We don't know 
which postman. 


Let's go to the park. (the park we usually go to) 


There is a park near Don Bosco School. (It is not 
clear which park.) 
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Remember 


* The general rule states that the first mention of a noun is indefinite, and all 
subsequent references to that noun are definite and take the. 


Example: A girl is walking on the street. The girl is alone. 
* Use the to refer to people or objects that are unique. 


Example: The sun rose at 6:17 this morning. 
You can go anywhere in the world. 


* Use the before superlatives and ordinal numbers. 


Example: This is the tallest building in Delhi. 
She is writing the last chapter of her new book. 


* Use the with adjectives, to refer to a whole group of people. 


Example: The Indians enjoy spicy food. 
She has given a lot of money to the poor. 
* Use the with names of geographical areas, rivers, mountain ranges, groups 
of islands, canals, and oceans. 
Example: I went for river rafting in the Ganga. 
Hiking across the Rocky Mountains would be difficult. 


* Use the with countries that have plural names. 
The Netherlands 
The Philippines 
* Use the with countries that include the words ‘republic’, ‘kingdom’, or 
'states' in their names. 
The United States 
The United Kingdom 
* Use the with newspaper names. 
The Times of India 
The Hindustan Times 


Articles Q 


EXERCISE 1 


Put a or an in the blanks. 


lasse NU watch 
Pc egg 
C MT T HENCE spoon 
a ET O A plate 
D e MM elephant 
RM NN REPORT European 
| —Ó—en old man 
MET young woman 
-——— —— — bottle 
lO em ———R unhappy man 
I MM E EE useful book 
l2 —— owl 
I AK aste ERAS TIERE OX 
TA... — — EU rabbit 
| o —— ——— hour 
lO sesoses TETTE house 
EXERCISE 2 
Fill in the blanks with a, an or the. 
1. I have come without ..........................ssse umbrella. 
2. Have YOU eleatieul sperrir windows? 
3. I last met him. eerie year ago. 
A E T EE earth moves round.......................... sss sun. 
D MUR M EE trees are SWAYING I sssri wind. 
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6: Look BE enracina hill. How high it is! 
e — — crow is cawing. 


8. Where is ..................... eene remote control? 
Oe Would VOU UKE prides orange? 
10. Mr Menon is satssassterediassspecectecaaasase honest man. 


EXERCISE 3 


Fill in the blanks with a, an, or the, or leave it blank if no article is required. 


1. I started reading __ book by Willa Cather this morning. __ book 
features —— boy named Jimmy, who moves to Black Hawk, Nebraska, 
to live with his relatives. 


= book by Cather was excellent. In the book, — A. boy (Jimmy) 
has __ grandmother and __ grandfather in Nebraska. —  — 
grandmother is friendly. I haven't read about his __ grandfather yet. 


2. We have __ Korean exchange student, ____ boy, living with us. 
very good student. — 
boy (Brian) ate __ appleafterlunchtoday ^ ^ apple was delicious. 


Then he had __ pear, _ 


boy's name is Brian, and he is __ 


mango,and |  glassof milk. 


Brian, |^  . boywhoisliving with us, is really nice. He is learning how 
to write poetry. He wrote — poem this morning about red 
flower. Thereis —— beach near my house that is very nice. It was too 
cold to do muchat___ beach, but we had a good time. 


Papa has _ tuba. |  tuba(Papa'stuba)canbeveryloud.  — 


tuba (Papa's tuba) has four valves and __ 


very large mouthpiece. 


Articles Q 


is 


Papa blows into ____ mouthpiece when he wants to play___ song. 


When he presses__ valves, different notes come out. 
EXERCISE 4 
Choose whether or not each sentence requires an Article. 

Imnotgoingto |. work tomorrow. 
(a) the (b) No article 

.Didyoudo. | . work that I asked you to? 
(a) the (b) No article 

.He's . really good swimmer. 
(a) a (b) No article 

.He's . really good at math. 
(a) a (b) No article 

.Ican'tcometo . party on Friday. 
(a) the (b) No article 

. He invited meto | party at his house. 
(a) a (b) No article 

.Many. . boys like to play football. 
(a) the (b) No article 

.Manyof | .  boysin my class play football. 
(a) the (b) No article 

. Hewentonvacationto —— | Spain. 
(a) the (b) No article 

. Thisis —  — last time I’m going to tell you this. 
(a) the (b) No article 
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1. . lastclass test for this year will be held on Friday. 
(a) the (b) No article 


EXERCISE 5 


Fill in the blanks with a, an or the. 


1. This is .......00... Pik dress esrrereeres: dress is hers. 
2. Here is «soos Orange: osscsodeiuas orange is sweet. 
3. The boy lost «s eye in the accident. It was ............ right eye. 
4. In Kolkata we lived in ............ Þig MOUSE. cerror house had ............ 
big garden. 
D. Have YOUSCEN cress Toy Mahal? Itis ............ magnificent monument. 
6. We were invited to ............ party. DUE seere party was boring. 
7. Give Me ............ ice cream. ............ ice cream should be ............ 
chocolate ice cream. 
NENNT Quran IS scere holy book OF «ores Muslims. 
9, Heis 15 optet Indian, but his wife is ............ European. 
IU. ore: bird in hand is worth hundreds in ............ bush. 
(eee eer GINEA - TENE longest river in India. 
| — Times of Indid AS esses best newspaper I have ever read. 
13. Heis cscs vesews most intelligent student in ............ class. 
J4. Fonseensbiise Himalayas lies to ............ north of India. 
15. Hindi is 22 votre language of ............ people of India. 
I6. iiie bens Indians defeated ............ Sri Lankans. 
I7. ccecce earth moves round ............ sun. 
j^. METER good boy always speaks ............ truth. 


Articles Q 


Chapter 21] What are Verbs? 


Read the following sentences. The verbs are in bold. 
Krishna reads. (What does Krishna do? He reads.) 
Anil eats slowly. (What does Anil do? He eats...) 
Aziz ran fast. (What did Aziz do? He ran....) 

The dog barks. (What does the dog do? It barks.) 


A Verb says what somebody or something does. 


Words like read, write, eat and run tell us the work that 
somebody or something, does or is doing. 


They are 'doing words.' 
Doing words are called Verbs. 


Further examples are given below. The Verbs are in bold. 


1. Fram speaks. 

. Rustum runs. 

. Govind swims. 

. The lion roars. 

. The sun shines. 

. I sit on a chair. 

. He walked to the door. 
. They write on paper. 


O CON BD OFF WwW n 


. We like games. 


Ó 
© 


. She drank some tea. 
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Note that words like is, am, are, was, have, and had are also called verbs. 
These are not “doing words’. They say what somebody or something ‘is’ or ‘has’. 


I am your friend. 

This book is useful. 
The mangoes are ripe. 
Ravi was late. 

I have a video camera. 


The house has four rooms. 


A Verb also says what somebody or something is or has. 


EXERCISE 1 


Underline the Verbs in the following sentences. 


1. Latif writes. 

. Rama recites. 

. Birds sing. 

. She acts on TV. 

. John laughs. 

. Sohrab works. 

. The wind blows. 

. Sohrab bowls fast. 
. Fred talks loudly. 
. They are together. 


O CON BD OFF W n 


m= e 
mM © 


. My brother works very hard. 


= 
N 


. Rama plays cricket. 


Ó 
Q 


. The girl has a long hair. 


Ó 
p 


. The servant sweeps the room. 


Verbs Q 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22: 
23. 
24. 
25, 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


The grass grows fast. 

He is lazy. 

He knows his lesson. 

Hari catches the ball. 

Karim drank some water. 

The peon rings the bell. 
Ramdas cleans the blackboard. 
The teacher opens the cupboard. 
The man shot a tiger. 

The wolf killed the goat. 

The boy had a camera. 

He went to school. 

My uncle lives in Chennai. 

I was busy. 

He laughed at me. 

The sun sets in the west. 


Jatin laughs like a fool. 


EXERCISE 2 


Pick out the Verbs in the following sentences. 


1 


CON OAJ AQ 
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. Birds fly. 
2. Dogs bark. Qo 
. Frogs leap. 
. Bullocks draw carts. 
. Cows eat grass. 
. The soldiers stand still. 
. The dog ran after the thief. 
. Maruti won the first prize. 
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9. Cats like milk. 
10. Birds build nests. 
11. Clocks show the time. 
12. Many boys play cricket. 
13. Owls eat rats and small birds. 
14. Birds fly in the air. 
15. Abdul wrote a letter to his father. 
16. The cat broke the jar. 
17. My pony trots fast. 
18. Govind ate two mangoes. 
19. I walked seven miles today. 
20. The pundit spoke for an hour. 
21. Everyone listened with attention. 
22. The postman knocked the door. 
23. The cat climbed up the tree. 
24. The dog barked at the cat. 
25. The policeman blew his whistle. 
26. It rained all night. C m 
27. Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard. ; pg "A 
28. Little Bo-Peep lost her sheep. eT 
29. The foolish crow tried to sing. 


30. The ant never wastes a minute. 


EXERCISE 3 


Find as many Verbs as you can in the sentences given below. 


1. Ram is using the computer. 
2. The stars are shining in the sky. 
3. The boy has lost his books. 


Verbs 
b 
XO 


. The servant will come on Thursday. 

. Children should obey their parents. 

. I cannot do this sum. 

. Even the teacher could not do the sum. 

. We must get up early. 

. Abdul did not prepare his lessons yesterday. 


. Sohrab was killed by Rustum. 
. We shall arrive in Kolkata tomorrow. 


EXERCISE 4 


Underline the Verbs in the following sentences: 


[s 


O COON BD OFF W N 
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. The cat killed the rat. 
. The Kite is flying in the sky. 


. The news is at 8 o' clock on Channel 5. 
. He goes to bed early. 

. The baby is laughing. 

. The headmaster can do this sum. 

. My mother gives me jam daily. 

. Lam twelve years old. 

. The door was opened by Mohan. 

. He was present yesterday. 

. Father will return from Pune this evening. 
. The basket was filled with grapes. 

. You may eat this sweet mango. 


We are watching a video. 


. We should eat green vegetables. / 


. Rama and Abdul were not present last month. Os 


The teacher has not beaten me. 
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18. The shops were closed yesterday. 
19. The house has been sold. 

20. They are washing clothes. 

21. I did not like his manners. 

22. The books have been found. 

23. The dog was barking at the thief. 
24. We must obey our teacher. 

25. The old man could walk quickly. 
26. I shall be pleased to see you. 

27. Every boy and girl should be clean. 
28. All our friends have been invited. 
29. The lame man could not walk quickly. 


30. Children must not run on roads. 
EXERCISE 5 


A. Fill in the blanks with the correct form of Verbs. 
. What does the dog do? The dog ....... afe 
. What does the lion do? The lion ....... j À 
. Who plays cricket? I ....... cricket. 
. What does the sun do? The sun ....... - 


Ó 


= 


NS 


. Who talks loudly? All the boys ....... loudly. 

. Who rings the bell? The peon ....... the bell. 
10. Who dropped the penknife? Rama ....... the penknife. 
11. Who broke the slate? These three boys ....... the slate. 


O CON BD OFF WwW n 
zx 
le 
= 
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Verbs 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
I. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


Pair-work 


Are the mangoes ripe? The mangoes ....... ripe. 

Do you go to school daily? I ....... to school daily. 

Can you do this sum? I can ....... this sum. 

Who likes to swim? All of us ....... to swim. 

Were you present yesterday? I ....... not present yesterday. 
Whose book is this? This book ....... mine. 


Which are your books? These ....... my books. 
Who will clean the blackboard? I shall ....... the 
blackboard. 

Will you come tomorrow morning? I shall ....... 
tomorrow morning. 


Now work in pairs. Take turns to ask each of the above questions and answer 
it. (One student asks the question and the other answers it .) 


Example: 
Student1 : What does the dog do? 
Student2 : The dog barks. 
Student2 : What does the lion do? 
Student 1 : The lion roars. 
Student1 :  Whatdoes the sun do? 
Student2 : The sun shines. 
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Chapter 22) Tenses—Past, Present & Future 


Read the sentences given in the two columns. 
(a) Rama is present today. (a) Rama was absent yesterday. 
(b) Itrainshereeveryday. (b) It rained hard last night. 
(c) Karim visits us daily. (c) Karim visited us last night. 


The verb forms in column 1: is, rains, visits, show the present time and 
hence are in the Present Tense. The verb forms in column 2: was, rained, 
visited, show the past time, and are said to be in the Past Tense. 


EXERCISE 1 


Identify each Verb in the following sentences as past or present. 


1. Abdul reads well. alk 
uch t 
) 34 


You t 
. I always work hard. toom 
. Hens lay eggs. A. 


. The chimney fell down. 
. Balu fielded well. 

. Rama speaks English. 

. You talk too much. 

. The sun shines brightly. 


Oo CON BD OFF WwW n 


. The children are at play. 


Ó 
(a) 


. I phoned him last Sunday. 


— 
Ó 


. Radha milks the cow every day. 


= 
N 


. The thief ran away. 
. The wind blew hard. 
. I love my parents. 


E p 
H OO 


Verbs 


15. My uncle lives in Pune. 
16. He lent his book to me. 
17. He is upstairs. 

18. I drink tea daily. 

19. I tasted the chutney. 

20. The clock strikes twelve. 
21. The cart moves slowly. 


22. I have a new book. 


A verb that shows a time in the present is said to be in the Present Tense. 
A verb that shows a time in the past is said to be in the Past Tense. 


Now read the following sentences and compare: 


(a) I sław Rama yesterday. (a) I shall see him again tomorrow. 
(b) Rama won the first (b) He will win the first prize 
prize last year. this year also. 


Verbs will and shall talk about the future. 


EXERCISE 2 


Identify the tense of the Verbs in the following sentences. 


1. Kaku reads his lesson. 

. Our uncle will tell us a story. 

. Birds fly in the sky. 

. The dog lay on the floor. 

. I shall see you tomorrow. 

. The parrot flew about the room. 


ND JAIA c n2 


. Damodar was absent for a month. 
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Verbs 


. The naughty boy teases his sister. 

. You will get the first prize. 

. I shall give you a pop-gun. 

. We watched a video last night. 

. There is no room on this bench. 

. Many men fear death. 

. The dog will bite the beggar. 

. He will work the sum. 

. The grocer sells almonds. 

. [know you well. 

. My cousin writes neatly. 

. The girl will hurt herself. 

. Ispent the afternoon at home. 

. Rama will stay here for a long time. 
. The guide knows the way. 

. He wrote a letter to his uncle. 

. My mother gave me a ripe mango. 

. We sometimes go to Pune. 

. The pain grows worse. 

. It will rain tomorrow. 

. Abdul sharpens his pencil. 

. He paid the shopkeeper. 

. Govind and his sister go to school daily. 
. I shall return soon. 
. The postman brings letters every day. 
. He is kind to animals. 

. Devi Prasad cooks our food. 
. The fire burns brightly. 

. I walk four miles daily. 


37. Robots will do the housework in future. 
38. He lives near us. 

39. The teacher asked me several questions. 
40. The baskets contain mangoes. 

41. The peon washes his hands. 

42. The cock crows early in the morning. 
43. He always does his best. 

44. The gardener waters the plants. 

45. He has dirty finger-nails. 

46. Sohrab brushed his coat. 

47. He wants money badly. 


48. We shall learn English in four years. 
49. He made several mistakes. 
50. The coat cost me one thousand rupees. 


EXERCISE 3 


Pick out the Verbs in the following sentences, and tell the tense of each. 
1. I shall be fifteen next Friday. 

. I shall buy a camera. 

. The children obey the teacher. 

. We went home early. 

. The dog crossed the field. 

. I shall start next Monday. 


. I give you my word. 
. Mr Shinde teaches us Arithmetic. 
. We will return soon. 


O CON BD OF A W rn 


10. The mongoose will kill the snake. 


11. We sometimes take a walk together. 
12. Isee many clouds in the sky. 
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13. There was no one in the playground. 

14. The child will soon learn to write. 

15. Ibought a dozen mangoes for one rupee. 
16. Sohrab jumped over the rail. 

17. The children skip in the compound. 

18. We left school at five o'clock. 

19. I shall help you to learn your lesson. 

20. He lost his parents in infancy. 

21. He still wears the same old coat. 

22. A cold wind blew last night. 

23. His horse went like the wind. 

24. He will keep his word. 

25. The train will start soon. 

26. I met a mad dog in the street. 

27. That boy bathes early in the morning. 

28. The girl carries a pot of water on her head. 
29. The dust rose in the afternoon. 


30. Next year he will leave school. 
31. You will find him in the other room. 
32. They will meet us in the garden. 


EXERCISE 4 


A. Fill in the blanks with the correct forms of Verbs. 


1. How does Sita read? Sita........ well. 
2. How did she read yesterday? She.......quickly. 
3. Did he speak in English? Yes, he....... in English. 


4. Whom did you meet in the street? I....... my friend 
in the street. 


Verbs 
b 
XO 


\O CON OD UOI 


. Did you see him last Sunday? Yes, I ....... him 


. Will he see me again? He ....... not oss you again. 
. Will Damodar be present next week? Damodar 


. Will it rain soon? Yes, it will ....... very soon. 


. Will you run? Yes, I will ....... 

. To whom did you lend your book? I ....... my book to Suresh. 
. Will you drink tea? Yes, I shall ....... tea. 

. Did it strike twelve? Yes, it ....... twelve. 

. Did you go fora walk yesterday? Yes, I ....... fora walk yesterday. 

. Will you go for a walk tomorrow? Yes, I shall ....... for a 


walk tomorrow. 


. Will Rama come for a walk tomorrow? Rama will 


m for a walk tomorrow. 


last Sunday. 


will ..... present next week. 


. Did you get the first prize? Yes, I ....... the first prize. 
. To whom did you give my book? I ....... your book to Ganga. 
. Who bit you? A mad dog....... me. 

. Will the dog bite me? It ....... HO ous you. 

. When did you first meet him? I first ....... him last month. 


. When did you leave school? I ....... school last year. 


Pair-work 


Now practise saying the above sentences in pairs. Take turns to ask and 
answer the above questions, as shown below. 


Student 1 : How does Sita read? 
Student 2 : She reads well. 
Student 2 : How did she read? 
Student 1 : She read quickly. 
And so on. 
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Note to the teacher: Today it is not usual to use whom in spoken 
English. Who is used instead of whom. The preposition relating 
to the question word comes at the end of the sentence. The 
usual forms of questions 4, 6 and 16 in conversation would be: 


Who did you meet in the street? 
Who did you lend your book to? 
Who did you give my book to? 


EXERCISE 5 


Fill in the blanks with the correct form of the Verb given in the brackets. 


1. 


O o NODA A W N 
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Verbs 


 1(fo know)... him long ago. 

. Did you (to go)....... this way yesterday? 

. What did you (to pay)....... to the servant? 

VO PAY) s him twenty rupees yesterday. 

. When will you (to return).......? 

. When did the postman (to bring)....... my letters? 
| He (to Oring) uus them just now. 

A (fo Wah) sss. home from school daily. 

« Did Rama (to do)......... his lessons? 

«< Who (to Keeps you at home yesterday? : 
. These boys (to learn)......... English in a short time. ^," | 
+ Who (fo break)... this stick? m 
. Rama and Hari (to do)......... home early. 

, He (fO R102) ees me the book a few weeks ago. 

. The teacher (to teach)......... us Grammar the day before 


My cousin (to write)....... a neat hand in his last letter. 


. I will also (to write)....... a neat hand next time. 


yesterday. 


. Last week I (to take)......... a walk with my sister. 


G 


EXERCISE 6 


Fill in the blanks with Verbs. 


1. We ......... cricket. 

2. Bees ......... honey. 

3. He ......... his bike. 

4. Cows ......... us milk. 

5. Birds ......... nests. 

6. She likes to ......... books. 

7. The sun ......... in the sky. 

8. The sun ......... in the east. 

9. The sunm. in the west. 
10. Milk ness good to drink. 
TA WERK. ius seven days. 
12. Bees ......... in hives. 

15, poses: after March. 

14. The camel ......... very long legs. 

15. Bullocks ......... carts. 

16. The clock ......... us the time. 

17. Birds ......... with their wings. 

18. Some men ous glasses to see better. 
19. We ......... cloth with scissors. 

20. We ossi with our eyes. 

21. We ......... with our ears. 

22. How old ......... you? 


N 
Q 


. Your hands......... dirty. 


N 
os 


. At night, the tiger......... loudly in the jungle. 


N 
O1 


> The Map vives on the wall. 
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Chapter 23) Be Verbs | 


Read the sentences below. The words in bold are Verbs. 
Vinod repaired the TV. 
The wolf killed the goat. 
A bird flies. 
What did Vinod do? He repaired..... 
What did the wolf do? It killed ...... 
What does a bird do? It flies. 


A Verb is mainly a doing word. It says what somebody or something 
does. 


Words like am/is/are/was/were and have/has/had are called helping verbs. 
They say what somebody or something is or has. 


I am your friend. 

The train is very fast. 

The children were happy. 

I have a CD player. 

The hall has a lot of windows. 


A verb expresses an action or state (being). 
A verb sometimes expresses possession (having something). 


Note that a verb is not always one word. It often consists of more than 
one word; such as, 


Sita is singing. 

He was bitten by a dog. 
She will come tomorrow. 
The book has been found. 


Verbs 
* 
XO 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Verbs in the following sentences. 
1. The girl sings sweetly. 

. The boy stood on the burning deck. 

. Cocks crow in the morning. 

. Cats see in the dark. 

. The boy fell in the water. 

. Imeta little cottage girl. 

. Vihaan hit his head while playing. 

. The picture hangs on the wall. 

. We like cricket better than football. 

. The foolish crow tried to sing. 


O CON BD OFF W rn 
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. The old woman lives all alone. 
. Who won the World Cup in 2015? 


Ó 
N 


EXERCISE 2 


Pick out the Verbs in the following sentences. 


1. We have learnt our lessons. 

. He will do the sums in an hour. 

. lam writing my copybook. 

. I shall be leaving next week. 

. Rama can bowl fast. 

. We must rise early. 

. The shops were closed yesterday. 

. Children should obey their parents. 


O COND OFF W n 


. You may eat this mango. 


Ó 
co 


. [had finished my homework when he arrived. 
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11. It was raining when we came out. 
12. The baby was drinking milk when she entered the room. 


EXERCISE 3 


Dogs bark. Horses neigh. What noises do the following make? Fill in the 
blanks with the Verbs in the box. 


roar moo crow bleat caw 

coo buzz quack hiss croak 
1. Cows ...........IIIe D. COWS  .uenesoxitenrersi rines 
2. Lions NE 7. Ducks ^———uwseee imet 
DDED gn D. ROSS araci nn 
A Cocks ueneno: 9. Bees — — <ayvaceesaeentorsaucanarvers 
5 Doyés — ote e 10. Snakes  .xoseeeiueEmees 

EXERCISE 4 


Pick out the Verbs in any page of your reader. 


EXERCISE 5 


Write down ten sentences and underline the Verbs in each. 


EXERCISE 6 
Fill in the blanks with Verbs. 
1. My familys farm sessen in Punjab. 
2. The tailor ................ me a new shirt. 
3. The snake ................ the man. 


Verbs 
* 
XO 


o ONDA oO PS 


10. 
11. 
12: 
13. 
14. 
15, 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


e AIDE DOY Srn their teacher. 
. The gang of robbers ................ in a cave. 
. Two and two ................ four. 
. The snake ......... at the man. 
c LDE dOS cats asenetieass at the man. 
We — tea from a cup. 
OWIB sieniin during the day. 
Dee you luck in your examination. 
Many flowers «usce in my garden. 
CEOs almost anything, even the flesh of the dead. 
Ah! What a bad mistake I ................ ! 
The clock 5e us the time. 
I ran fast, but I... the train. 
The map ot India «nece on the wall. 
The SUM ss ce encre in the east and ................ 
ATi SUL cess on the piano and een 
Rama ................ many English words. 
The CAU sees after the rat. 
jl e a good group of students to take on a field trip. 
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Transitive & Intransitive Verbs 


Read the sentences given below. 


1. The boy made a kite. 

2. The boy laughed. 

If I tell you "The boy made,’ it does not make complete sense. You want to 
know the boy made what. 

When I say “The boy made a kite,’ I name the object which he made. The 
word kite is therefore, called the Object of the verb made. 


The verb made which requires an Object to complete its sense is called a 
Transitive Verb. 


If I say “The boy laughed,’ I make complete sense. You know what the boy 
did. He laughed. The verb by itself makes good sense. 


Such a verb as the verb laughed that does not require an Object, but makes 
good sense by itself, is called an Intransitive Verb. 


It will be seen that Transitive Verbs require an Object to complete the sense; 
Intransitive Verbs do not require any Object to complete the sense. 


Transitive Verbs Intransitive Verbs 
Hari shut the window. The child still lives. 
Karim opened the door. Some animals swim. 
Rama saw a snake. The poor woman wept. 


There are only a few verbs which are always Intransitive. Most verbs can be 
used either Transitively or Intransitively. 


Verbs 
b 
XO 


Used Transitively Used Intransitively 
Many people eat rice. Wise people eat slowly. 
He writes novels. He writes legibly. 
Before you say whether a Verb is Transitive or Intransitive 
carefully examine how it is used. 


EXERCISE 1 


Pair-work 


Pick out the verbs in the following sentences and decide which of them are 
Transitive and which Intransitive. Where the verb is Transitive, name the 
Object. 

1. Bad boys hide their faults. 

2. Some boys threw stones at the frogs. 

3. The fire burnt the house. 

4. The sun rises in the east. 


EXERCISE 2 


Pick out the Verbs in the following sentences, and tell in each case whether 
the verb is Transitive or Intransitive. Where the verb is Transitive, name 
the Object. Work in pairs if you like. 
1. Bad boys hide their faults. 
. Some boys threw stones at the frogs. 
. The fire burnt the house. 


. The sun rises in the east. 


. The goat fell into the well. 


2 
B 
4 
5. The frog jumped out of the pond. 
6 
7. I know a funny little man. 

8 


. Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall. 
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9. Go and see your father tomorrow. 
10. Take your books and go home. 
11. My new watch keeps good time. 
12. The clock stopped this morning. 


13. Mother Teresa won the Nobel prize in 1979. 


14. Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 

15. The crow sat on the branch and cawed. 
16. They videographed the function. 

17. Rama loves work but Abdul hates it. 


18. The beggar sat down by the side of the road. 


A. Complete the following by supplying an Object. 
í 
, The teacher pumished uos: i 


11. 
12. 


. A shoemaker makes ............... . 


. He broke ............... 

< The COW gives nhe . 

a. The sun gives iannarms l 

. The mason built ............... 


COND Ol iR WN 


. The tailor made ............... . 


EXERCISE 3 


He videographed ..... . 


My brother wrote this ............... . 


The policeman caught ............... ; 
The cat killed sessir i 
The thief stole. eee . 


B. Read your answers to each other in small groups and decide which 
answers are the best. 


Verbs 


i» 


Chapter 25} Linking Verbs 


Read the following sentences: 


1. Rama is strong. 
2. That man seems to be a fool. 


The verbs in these two sentences are not verbs of action. They tell us what 
the subject is, or seems, and not what the subject does. 


Such verbs join the subject to some word which describes it. They are 
called Linking Verbs. 


They are sometimes called Verbs of Incomplete Predication, because they 
require another word, called a Complement, to form a complete predicate. 

Thus the word strong which tells us what Rama is, and which is required 
to form a complete predicate, is called the Complement to the verb. 


Further examples: 
1. Sita became sad. 
. The sky grew dark. 
. The boys made great noise. 
. The old woman looks unhappy. 
. The child fell asleep. 
. He went mad. 


ON OFF W N 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the verbs in the following sentences, and say whether each is 
Transitive, Intransitive, or a Linking Verb. 

1. You work very slowly. 

2. Such conduct displeases your master. 

3. He will become angry with you. 
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. She ate an apple. 

. He seems innocent. 

. Hari shut the window. 

. The child still lives. 

. The rose looks beautiful. 

. The driver stopped the train. 
. The mangoes taste delicious. 
. He shot an arrow at the bear. 
. The train stopped suddenly. 


EXERCISE 2 


Fill in the blanks with Linking Verbs. 


OND TB Ww 


Verbs 


| E tired after the long walk. 
TAG iius upset when he realised that he had lost the race. 


. In winters the day ............... dark early. 


l E good when the teacher praises my neat handwriting. 


. This sweater ............... so soft. 
e My TAMING B cosas seca a great cook. 
. If you practise, you may ............... a champion. 


She eicere ies more relaxed now. 


Unit 6 


What are Infinitives? 


Read the following sentence: 
Baby likes to run. 
Likes what? To run. 


Here, to run acts like an object and hence, it is like a noun. 


To run also denotes an action and hence, it is a verb. 


To run is, therefore, both like a verb and a noun; or, in other words, it is a 
Verb-Noun. Such a word is called an Infinitive. 


In the following sentences, the words in italics are Infinitives: 


. Hari likes to ride. 

. Iwish to go. 

. Do you want to run? 

. What are you going to do? 

. Latif likes to play cricket. 

. Do you like to eat mangoes? 

. We like to play cards. 

. He refused to obey the teacher. 


O CON OD Ui KF WN e 


. Rama likes to go home. 


Ó 
(am) 


. Sita loves to sing every night. 


Ó 
Ó 


. I have to do my lessons. 


Ó 
N 


. Father wants me to swim daily. 
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EXERCISE 1 


Circle the Infinitive in each of the sentences given below. 


I; 
2: 
3. 


“To conquer Mount Everest is my goal!” exclaimed Erika. 
In the past, Vihaan was terrified to play the tuba on Tuesdays. 


"To succeed takes courage, foresight, and luck," announced Nik to an 
awestruck Cameron. 


. Stranded in the freezing snowstorm, all Kira wanted was to survive. 
. Afraid to move, Eva froze in terror as the huge cobra slithered over 


her left foot. 


EXERCISE 2 


Complete the following sentences using —ing forms or to-infinitives. 


1. 


I had StGtled. i5 oni canesinaseennars when I was twenty. 
a) to teach 

b) teaching 

C) either could be used here 


a) of having won 
b) to have won 


. I still remember ....................... the piano for the first time. 


a) to play 
b) playing 


c) either could be used here 


. You must remember «aoi rrr this letter. 


a) posting 
b) to post 


Infinitives 
* 
A 


P TIO OD cis dime. the ticket. 
a) buying 
b) to buy 
c) either could be used here 
Oe Tre TO see school at 12 noon. 
a) to leave 
b) leaving 
Fe WO MC PPC ueestusderdeetetddses you that the 3.30 train to Mumbai has 
been cancelled. 
a) informing 
b) to inform 
8. I wouldn't advise ........ oem out in the rain. 
a) to go 
b) going 
The infinitive can be used with or without the marker to. These two forms of 
the infinitive are distinguished by the terms to-infinitives and bare infinitives. 


Uses of the bare infinitive: 
Let him go. (NOT Let him to go.) 
We heard her sing. (NOT We heard her to sing.) 
I watched them play. (NOT I watched them to play.) 
I made him do the work. (NOT I made him to do the work.) 


EXERCISE 3 


Complete the following sentences using appropriate Infinitives or —ing 
forms. 


te A SEW ATM 2: eir ut eae EE areia the road. 


a) crossing 
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b) to cross 
C) either could be used here 


. 1 Once heard Dno eR nes a talk on education. 
a) give 

b) to give 

C) either could be used here 


. LI heard. DIL i ies RE etl down the stairs. 
a) go 

b) going 

C) either could be used here 

. [heard the bomb .......................suuss 

a) exploding 

b) explode 

c) to explode 

. Isaw the book 5,2 rk eva tan Pans on the table. 

a) lie 

b) lying 

C) either could be used here 

. I watched UTE s is e erred eS tens over the stream. 
a) jump 

b) to jump 

C) either could be used here 

. I could hear them ......................... slogans. 


a) shout 
b) shouting 
C) either could be used here 


< This law doesn’t permit ac. icinucsiwesins in public places. 
a) smoking 
b) to smoke 


Infinitives 
b 
-+ 
o 


EXERCISE 4 


Underline the correct form. If both forms are possible, underline both. 


1 


o CON BD liuc r2 
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. Will good food enable people to live/living longer? 

. I don’t want to work/working when I'm 65. 

. We don't need to keep on to travel/travelling. 

. Do you enjoy to shop/shopping tor new things? 

. They promised to pick/picking me up from the airport. 

. At what age did you start to worry/worrying about money? 
. She decided to buy/buying new clothes. 

. Would you like to have/having something to eat? 

. I like to walk/walking early in the morning. 

. Many people hate to learn/learning new things. 

. He succeeded in fo convince/convincing them to employ him. 


. Romeo and Juliet continued to see/seeing each other even though their 


parents tried to stop/stopping them. 
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Unit 7 


What is a Berund? 


Read the following sentence: 

I like swimming. 

The word swimming is formed from the verb swim, by adding -ing. It is, 
therefore, like a verb. 

We also see that swimming is used as the object of the verb like, and hence 
does the work of a noun. 

The word swimming is, therefore, both like a 
verb and a noun; thus, it is a Verb-Noun. 


A Gerund is a noun made from a verb by adding “-ing.” 


A gerund may be used as 


1. Subject of a verb 
Reading is a good habit. 

2. Object of a transitive verb 
Ilike reading stories. 

3. Object of a preposition 
He is fond of reading. 

4. Complement of a verb 
What I like is reading. 


In the following sentences, the words in italics are Gerunds: 


1. Rama likes riding. 

2. She loves dancing. 

3. Anand hates learning. 
4. He likes reading poetry. 


The Gerund 


5. I like driving a car. 


6. Children love making mud castles. 


7. All boys like playing football. 


8. I enjoyed hearing her sweet song. 


Tips to remember Gerunds and Infinitives 


Some verbs are followed by the 
gerund (-ing) forms of other 
verbs. 

Admit; appreciate; avoid; begin; 
can't help; consider; continue; 
(cam t) face; defend; deny, 
dislike; discuss; enjoy; fancy; 
feel like; finish; forget; give up; 
hate; imagine; intend; keep 
(on); like; love; mention; mind; 


miss; postpone; practice, prefer; 
put off; quit; recall; recollect; 
regret, remember; resist; resume; 
risk; spend time; (can’t) stand; 
stop; suggest; talk about; think 
about; try. 


Use gerunds to refer to actions 
that are: vivid, real, ongoing 
in the present or completed in 
the past. 


Some verbs are followed by the 
infinitive forms (to + verb) of 
other verbs. 

(can’t) afford; agree; appear; 
begin; claim; choose; continue; 
dare; demand; decide; expect; 
deserve; fail; forget; happen; 
hesitate; hope; hate; intend; learn 
(how); like; love; manage; mean; 
need; offer; plan; prefer; prepare; 
pretend; proceed; promise; 
refuse; regret; remember; seem; 
seen; start; struggle; swear; tend; 
threaten; try; want; volunteer; 
vow; (can't) wait; wish; would 
like; would love. 

Use the infinitives to refer to 
actions that are: hypothetical, 
unfulfilled or future-oriented. 


EXERCISE 1 


Fill in the blanks with the correct form of the Verbs. 


1. You can't help (like) 
2. We decided (stay) 


at home. 
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. I want (see) 


.Weexpect(hear) | = 1 1 1 1 from Anne soon. 
.Doyoufancy(go) . . | | .» out tonight? 

. I don’t feel like (cook) . | | | | |. 

. When do you finish (study) — = .| ./| À])» -. ? 
AJmagie(be).-.-. - . -nq locked in the house! 
.Imanaged(find) — | |. a taxi. 

. Would you mind (pass) — | the bread? 

. Imissed (see) the beginning of the film. 
. She pretended (be) . . |. .| .| —. ill. 

. Don’t put off (see) the doctor. 

. He spends ages (talk) . . . .  /— on the phone. 


the manager. 


EXERCISE 2 


Underline the Gerunds in each sentence. 


Ó 
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. Teaching is an incredible profession. 

. Travelling widens our knowledge. 

. There is no point in waiting. 

. She began singing. 

. Let's go shopping this evening. 

. Flying makes me nervous. 

. Of all my hobbies, I love fishing the most. 
. Swimming is fun. 

. My favourite subject in school is reading. 
. My dog loves sleeping by the fireplace. 

. Thinking can be painful. 

. She is good at painting. 


The Gerund 
b 
XO 


EXERCISE 3 


A Gerund is a verb form that acts as a noun. Gerunds always end in -ing. A 
Gerund can function in all the ways a noun can function—as a subject, object 
of a preposition, direct object, or subject complement. 


Below is alist of Gerunds and functions. Write a sentence using the gerund 
as indicated. 


E 


swimming as a direct object 


EXERCISE 4 


Fill in the blanks using the words in brackets. Also number the pictures 
accordingly. 
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— . (like/play) ion g. 


_— (like/paint). 
__ (like/take) photos. 
, IN (like/play) 
They oe 
. Children _ __ (like/play) 
tennis. 


.He_ | | (like/watch) TV. 

.He | (like/fish). 

.She | /like/sing). 

. They  —  — (like/cook) food. 

. They (like/play) chess. 

.She 4 (like/skateboard). 

. They (like/watch) TV. 

.He . . (like/listen) to music. 

.He . (like/read) comics. 

. They (like/play) hide- 
and-seek. 

.He |  (like/cook) food. 

. They (like/listen) to 
stories. 

. She like/pla 
basketball — SELLO 

. They  Á  (like/play) 
volleyball. 

20. She |. . — & (like/do) gymnastics. 


I| 


The Gerund 


EXERCISE 5 


Write the correct form of the Verbs given in brackets. 


He loves ......... (wear) sunglasses. 


Mary prefers ....... (eat) watermelon. 


(fly) Kite. 


PEPES (hike) can be strenuous. 


He can spend the evening ....... (play) the saxophone. 
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6. (cycle) 
7. a $ Bo near (cook) at home. 
8. bs. Peter's hobby is ........ (drive) his red car. 
9. Berta enjoys ........ (skip) rope. 
10. Mrs Gupta admitted ....... (not pay) the bill. 


The Gerund Q 


Unit 8 


Participles 
Chapter 28) Present Participle 4 


Read the following sentence: 
Do you see the jumping boy? 
Which boy? The boy who is jumping. 
The word jumping points out to the boy. 
It is, therefore, like an adjective. 


The word jumping is formed from the 
verb jump, by adding -ing. It is, therefore, 
like a verb. 


The word jumping is both like a verb and an adjective. It is, therefore, a 
Verb-Adjective. Such a word is called a Present Participle. 


In the following phrases, the words in italics are Present Participles: 
. the singing bird 

. the crying baby 

. the laughing clown 

. the rising water 

. the smiling face 

. the flying kite 

.a marching band 


COND OFF FP WN r2 


. the setting sun 
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EXERCISE 1 


Underline the Participles in the following sentences. Put a cross against 
those sentences that do not have a Participle. 


1. The magician brought a talking parrot. 
. The parrot was speaking like a human being. 
. It was an exciting experience. 


. We were all enjoying ourselves. 


O1 A Q N 


. People believed that flying saucers 
sighted in the sky were actually alien 
spacecraft. 


6. The winning team is receiving cash prizes 
this year. 


7. Can I borrow your reading glasses please? 


8. Growing children need all the vitamins 
and minerals that they can get from their 
food. 


EXERCISE 2 


Complete these sentences with the help of words in the brackets. 


Example:Icouldn'tseeanything (move) 
I couldn't see anything moving. 
1l.LImsureIheardhim  — e (talk) to you. 
2. Have youlostsomething?Inoticedyou | . (look) under the chair. 
3. Can you hearSam. (sing)? It's beautiful. 
4. It was so frightening. I could feel you . (shake) with fear. 


Participle Q 


7. Hi Mary! Was that youIsaw __ 


Ete 
e 


. Isaw you 


. I could feel something _ _ (shake) 


.Icould hear two people — — (talk) 


. She watched him. _ (walk) away. 


(hold) his hand. 


(dance) with Peter at the party? 


under my leg, but I didn’t know what 
it was. 


to each other. 


. I heard someone — (shout) loudly behind me. 
11. 
12. 


Im sure I saw you __ (shake) his hand. 


Can you smell something _ (burn)? 
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Chapter 29) Past Participle 


Read the following sentence: 


Do you see the car driven by my cousin? 
Which car? The car driven by my cousin. 
The word driven points out to the car. It is, therefore, like an adjective. 


The word driven is formed from the verb drive, by adding -n. It is, therefore, 
like a verb. 


The word driven is both like a verb and an adjective. It is called a Past 
Participle. 


In the following sentences, the words in italics are Past Participles: 
. I myself saw the letter posted. 

. He is a man liked by all. 

. Watch that car driven at full speed. 


. He is the doctor known in the whole 
village. 


Ae U Ne 


. That ’s the boy invited to play. 
. There were many trees laden with fruit. 
. See that tree bent to the ground. 


CON Ov AI 


. Rama is a boy trusted by his friends. 


Participle e 


EXERCISE 1 


Fill in the blanks with the Past tense or Past participle form of the verbs 
given in the brackets. 


Weg 
8 


e He NaS oaceisresi serk his own companion for the journey. (select) 
. He would have .....................sssss. with his study if his father had been 
well. (continue) 
. The accused o ceo exor peret re the jury's verdict with anxiety. (await) 
s My Watch WaS serani by a boy. (steal) 
. A widespread outbreak of plague ..................... sss. in 1928. (occur) 
BONS WAS m by Alice and her sister. (sing) 
. The whole of the milk has been .......................... by the cat. (drink) 
-Hie was DEODOEDY sereine petita with by the authorities. (deal) 
—Á—— the church regularly in my youth. (attend) 
lo - ERR to China, so you can't meet him now. (go) 
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Unit 9 


More about Tenses 
Simple Present Tense 


We use the Simple Present Tense 


(a) for things that happen regularly: 
I play cricket every Sunday. 
Shobha often dances. 

Gopi usually gets up at 6 o' clock. 
We watch TV in the evening. 


(b) for things that are always true: 
The sun rises in the east. 
Oil floats on water. 
Bats fly at night. 


(c) for things that stay the same for a long time: 
My uncle works in a bank. 
They live in Mumbai. 
Everybody likes him. 


With I, we, you, and they, the base form of the verb is used. With he, she, 
and it, the verb ends in -s (or -es). 


I He 

We work. She works. 
You It 

They 


Tenses e 


EXERCISE 1 


Complete the sentences, using these verbs in the Simple Present Tense. 


NOT FP WN 


set water live drink fall go 

| My grandfathet quac ervada in Bengaluru. 
. The sun aassceistisesinpii ep in the west. 
. The children... re milk every morning. 

EG sicossecvitinndaservaacens the plants daily. 
x LIB. ausssspasesiped set to church regularly. 
MIC MR from the clouds. 

EXERCISE 2 


Underline the verbs in Simple Present Tense in the following sentences. 


CON Oo OFF FP WN r2 


Q 


. Tom plays tennis every Wednesday. 

. The bank opens at nine in the morning. 
. The earth moves around the sun. 

. My mother is a scientist. 

. Rahul speaks three languages. 

. The train arrives at six every evening. 

. My brother drives a truck. 

. The sun rises in the east. 
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Chapter 31] Simple Past Tense 


We use this tense to talk about things that happened at a definite time in the 
past. We say or think about the time that the actions happened (e.g., yesterday, 
last week, last month, three months ago, in 2000). 


Usha phoned me an hour ago. 
APJ Abdul Kalam visited our school last year. 
It was very hot yesterday. 


I passed the driving test two months ago. 
I bought these CDs in Mumbai. 
Sehwag batted very well. 


We often use this tense to tell a story. 


The verbs in Simple Past Tense, except in the verb be, has the same form 
with all the subjects, such as, 


I worked. You worked. He worked. They worked. 
Here are the forms of be: 


I We 
He was You were 
She They 
It 
EXERCISE 1 


Complete the sentences, using the verbs given in brackets in the simple 
past tense. 

1. Asa little girl I __ __ (drink) coffee. 

2. Mr Bagga — ___ (come) back home an hour ago. 


3- I_ 


(share) a room with my sister as kids. 


Tenses 
b 
A 


4. Peter _ (fall) off his bike last Saturday. 


5. We _ - (build) our house by ourselves. 
6. Nick and Dhruv  Á (drive) to Kasauli last weekend. 
7. My grandparents __ — . (spend) their vacation in Italy. 
8.Dev |  (smile)at me. 
9. A -. — (wash) up the dishes after dinner. 
10. Thesinger_ — . (begin) to sing. 
EXERCISE 2 


Complete the sentences, using these verbs in the Simple Past Tense. 


borrow watch pass eat play miss 


L. VG a sscxpencepranndve a video last night. 

25 The DOW ases an ice cream. 

C rece these books from the library last week. 
d. ING snn the driving test three months ago. 
De €— tion the school bus yesterday. 

Bs, WE assecutus cricket last Sunday. 
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[ED Simple Future Tense 


We use this tense to talk about the future. 
I will/shall be twelve next Saturday. 
We will/shall know the result in a week. 
I suppose India will win the match. 


It will be Holi in a week. 
There are also other ways of talking about the future, such as, 
We are visiting the Qutab Minar tomorrow. (Present Continuous Tense) 
The plane leaves at 10.30. (Simple Present Tense) 
It is going to rain. (going to form) 
Thus we also also use the present tense and present continuous tense to 
talk about the future. 


The Simple Future Tense is formed with will/shall + the base form. With 
I and we, either will or shall can be used: will is more common. With other 
subjects, will (not shall) is used. 


I He/She 
will/shall work. It will work. 
We They 
EXERCISE 1 


The verbs in the following sentences are in the Simple Past Tense. Change 
them to the Simple Future Tense. 


Example: 


He turned nine yesterday. 
He will turn nine tomorrow. 


Tenses Q 


O ON AD OF FP WN KF 
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. I sent Meena the parcel yesterday. (....... tomorrow) 
. He completed the work last night. (....... tonight) 

. I exercised for an hour this morning. (..... evening) 
. Arpan went to Paris last week. (...... next week) 

. It rained the whole of last week. (...... next week) 


. We went to the beach yesterday. 

. My uncle arrived yesterday. 

. We saw the movie last night. (....... tonight) 

. I returned the books last week. (...... next week) 
. I was very busy yesterday afternoon. (..... this afternoon) 
. We did this together last night. (....... later) l 
. My brother got married last month. (....... this month) 
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Chapter 33. Present Continuous Tense. 


We use this tense to talk about things which are happening now. 
I am writing a letter now. i 


He is using the computer. 

They are playing cricket (now). 

Mr Sen is teaching the uses of tenses. 
Look, it is raining. 


Note the forms of verbs in the Present Continuous Tense: 


I am working. He 
We She is working. 
You are working. It 
They 
EXERCISE 1 


What are these people doing? Use the following verbs to complete the 
sentences below the pictures: watch, paint, write, cook, sleep, read, lay, 
skate boarding fight. (Use the Present Continuous Tense.) 


newspaper. TV. 


Tenses Q 


She 


. — They 
on the blackboard. 


EXERCISE 2 


Choose the correct form of verbs to fill in the blanks in the Present 
Continuous Tense. 


1. Themoon. o | . unusually bright tonight. (shines /is shining) 
2. Listen, the phone _ — . (rings/is ringing) 

3.I | | now. Goodbye. (leave/am leaving) 

4.They — | avideoatthe moment. (watch/are watching) 

5. Look, thebus — | . .(comes/is coming) 

6. Thewater — — | . .Icanhear the kettle whistle. (boils/is boiling) 
7.]1t 1 |. catsand dogs. (rains/is raining) 

8. Peter_  —  — tochurch now. (goes/is going) 
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Present Perfect Tense 


We use this tense for actions in the past when we are not 
thinking or talking about the time that they happened. We 
may see the results now. This tense links the past with the 
present in some way. 


I have finished my homework. (I am free now.) 
She has cooked the dinner. (The dinner is ready now.) 


We have bought a computer. 


I have passed the driving test. 


Read the sentences below and note the forms of the Present Perfect Tense: 


I He 

We have worked. She has worked. 
You It 

They 


Do not use the Present Perfect Tense with words (or phrases) 
that indicate time like yesterday, last Sunday, at 8 o' clock, 
three months ago, etc. 


Wrong : I have met Mr Singh yesterday. 
Right : I met Mr Singh yesterday. 
Wrong : The train has left ten minutes ago. 


Right : The train Jeft ten minutes ago. 


Tenses 


EXERCISE 1 


Complete the sentences, using the verbs below in the Present Perfect Tense. 


steal arrive sell forget ^ post cook 
(NE TREE the letters. 
2, OOIBGODOUY uasa iiti my purse. 
Ds SB Decet cem the dinner. 
D ID seio out the tickets. 
5, Hurry tip! The t£atti. c . 
6. lows her name. 

EXERCISE 2 


Use the verbs in brackets in Present Perfect Tense to complete the sentences 
below. 


| NE ceerereevenerr ere the school by the time the bus arrived. (leave) 
2c OB rsnnnavaaavennie: her desk. It is tidy now. (clear) 
3 ANKIE NENNEN his father to prepare dinner. (help) 
4. Have you seen my book. I ................... it. (misplace) 
5. The class I students ................... singing. (start) 
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Chapter 35 Past Continuous Tense s 


This tense is used for describing 
an action that was happening at a 
particular time in the past. 

"What were you doing at 4 o' clock 
yesterday?’ 

‘I was watching TV.’ 


We were having lunch when the 
phone rang. 


The boy fell down while he was running. 


As in the last two sentences above, the Past Continuous Tense is often used 
with the Simple Past Tense. It shows that an action was continuing at a time 
when a new shorter action happened. The Simple Past Tense is used for the 
new action. 


Read the sentences below and note the use of Present Continuous tense: 


He was working. 


You were working. 


Tenses Q 


Q 


EXERCISE 


Pair-work 


This exercise can be done in pairs. Take turns to ask a question and answer 
it. What were you doing at these times yesterday? Give true answers. 


(1) 8 a.m. (2) 10 a.m. (3) 1 p.m. 
(4) 6 p.m. (5) 8 p.m. (6) 10 p.m. 
Example: 


A : What were you doing at 8 o'clock yesterday morning? 
B:Iwas having breakfast. 
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Unit 10 


Describing Doing Words 


Compare the following sentences: 


(a) Radha sings. (i) Radha sings sweetly. 
(b) Mr Lal paints. (ii) Mr Lal paints beautifully. 
(c) Hari writes. (iii) Hari writes neatly. 
(d) The elephant sat. (iv) The elephant sat comfortably. 
(e) Time flies. (v) Time flies fast. 
How does Radha sing?.......... sweetly. 


The word ‘sweetly’ tells how Radha sings; it thus adds something to the 
meaning of the verb. 


How does Mr: Lal paint? sisese beautifully. 
How does Hari write? 
How did the elephant sit? 
How does time fly? 


Words like sweetly, neatly, beautifully, fast and comfortably 
are called Adverbs. 


A word added to a verb, to tell how the action is done, is called an Adverb. 
EXERCISE 1 


In the following sentences, pick out each word that adds something to the 
meaning of the Verb, and answers the question ‘How?’ 


Adverbs 
* 
XO 


Note to the teacher: For each of the sentences given below, ask the class 
to frame a question beginning with ‘How’. 


. Rama writes slowly. 
. Abdul reads well. 


1 . Govind runs swiftly. 
3 

5. Rama walks well. 

7 

9 


2 
4. The child cries loudly. 
6. She writes well. 

8 


. Hari works cleverly. . He writes badly. 

. The team plays well. o 10. The sun shines brightly. 
11. The river flows slowly. 12. The soldiers fight bravely. 
13. The child sleeps soundly. 14. The servant works willingly. 
15. Radha works the sum correctly. 16. Freddie hits hard. 


17. He shouted loudly. A 
19. She speaks pleasantly. & DA A 20. Akbar ruled well. 
21. The birds flew quickly. " * lw Ñ 22. The horse galloped fast. 


18. The boy dresses neatly. 


Compare the sentences again: 


(a) Hari will return. (i) Hari will return today. 
(b) He is going to Varanasi. (ii) He is going to Varanasi shortly. 
(c) Ishall get a letter. (iii) Ishallget a letter tomorrow. 


When will Hari return?—Today. 


The word 'today' tells when Hari will return; it thus adds something to the 
meaning of the verb. 


When is he going to Varanasi? 
When will I get a letter? 


EXERCISE 2 


In the following sentences, pick out each word that adds something to the 
meaning of the verb, and answers the question "When"? 
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Note to the teacher: The teacher should frame questions on the sentences 
given below and the pupil reply with emphasis on the describing word. 


. Ram rises early. 

. Homi sleeps daily. 

. I go to school daily. 

. The two brothers often fight. 
. He will come soon. 

. The play will begin now. 

. I shall come afterwards. 

. Iam late today. 


O OND OF FP WN FE 


. The servant is paid monthly. 


Ó 
© 


. Lately he has become lazy. 


= 
Ó 


. Rama came today. 


Ó 
N 


. He arrived yesterday. 


Ó 
Q 


. Once I heard the cuckoo sing. 


= 
p 


. They lived in Mumbai formerly. 


Ó 
O1 


. Abdul was doing his sums then. 


Ó 
Os 


. We should never tell a lie. 


Ó 
N 


. We should always speak the truth. 


Ó 
oo 


. I have already learnt the lesson. 


A word added to a verb, to tell when the action is 
done, is also called an Adverb. 


Compare the following sentences. 


(a) Rain falls. (i) Rain falls everywhere. 
(b) He is going. (ii) He is going outside. 


Adverbs e 


Where does rain fall? Everywhere. 


The word 'everywhere' tells where the rain falls; 
it thus adds something to the meaning of the verb. 


Where is he goirg?—Outside. 


EXERCISE 3 


In the following sentences, pick out each word that adds something to the 
meaning of the Verb, and answers the question "Where"? 


Note to the teacher: For each of the sentences given below, ask the class 
to frame a question beginning with "Where'. 


. The train stops here. The peon is standing there. 
. We sat inside. 


1 

3 The sky is above. 
5. He looked up. 

7 

g 


The boy is standing outside. 


o o Mm. I9 


. My uncle lives here. He has come back. 


. Mrs Brown lives on the floor below. 10. We looked for him everywhere. 


11. The school stands there. 12. You must not stand here. 
13. Do not go far. 14. The servant has gone upstairs. 
15. Mother is coming downstairs. 16. Iwent away. 


A word added to a verb, to tell where the action is done, is also called an 
Adverb. 


EXERCISE 4 


Pick out the Adverbs in the following sentences. 


1. It rained hard. 
2. You must read clearly and slowly. 
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. My father bought the knife cheaply. 
. Pandu will never work well. 
. My parents lived far away then. 


2 

4 

B 

6. Sita daily prepares her lessons carefully. 
7. Formerly we lived here. 
8. I cannot do it easily. 
9. I waited there long. 

10. Soon the king replied angrily. 


11. We went home early. 


12. I shall come afterwards. 
13. Today you have done your lesson well. 

14. Yesterday Rama recited the poem badly. 

15. He is coming here tomorrow. 

16. The post has already come. 

17. Hari always speaks the truth willingly. 

18. She sometimes writes her copybook neatly. 

19. The child slowly went upstairs. 

20. L at once, looked down from the window. 

21. The thief went inside silently. 

22. You must read so again. 

23. Sir, I shall work hard tomorrow. 

24. The dog followed the girl patiently everywhere. 


25. Govind came late and worked lazily. 


EXERCISE 5 


Reply to the following questions with emphasis on the Adverb. 


1. How do you write? 
2. How do you read? 


Adverbs Q 


. How does the sun shine? 

. How does the child sleep? 

. How does the servant work? 
. How did Akbar rule? 

. How does the horse gallop? 


. Where is the sepoy standing? 

. Where is the book? 

. Where did you look for your book? 
. Where do you live? 

. Where has the servant gone? 

. Where did you go from school? 


m-— 03 


. How must the solider fight? 

. How must you recite the poem? 

. How must you do your sums? 

. When do you get up? 

. When do you go to bed? 

. When do you go to school? 

. When will you come? 

. When will the play begin? 

. When did your father arrive from Karachi? 
. When must we tell a lie? 

. When must we speak the truth? 

. Are you late or early today? 

. When do you have your English lesson? 
. Where does the train stop? 

. Where did you sit? 

. Where is the sky? 

. Where can you look? 


x did 


7, 
you go 


from 
„School? 
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Compare the sentences given below: 


(a) The cricket ground is hard. (i) The cricket ground is very hard. 
(b) He speaks loudly. (ii) He speaks too loudly. 
(c) The cup is full. (iii) The cup is nearly full. 


How hard is the cricket ground?— Very hard. 
The word ‘very’ tells how hard the cricket ground is. 
We see that the word ‘very’ adds something 
to the meaning of the adjective ‘hard.’ 

How loudly does he speak?—Too loudly. 
The word ‘too’ tells how loudly he speaks. 
We see that the word ‘too’ adds something 
to the meaning of the adverb ‘loudly.’ 


How much full is the cup?—Nearly full. Be 
The word ‘nearly’ tells how much full the cup is. 
We see that the word ‘nearly’ adds something 


to the meaning of the adjective ‘full.’ 
EXERCISE 6 


In the following sentences, pick out each word that adds something to the 

meaning of an Adjective or Adverb. 
1. The children are very happy. 

. You are quite right. 

. Heis entirely wrong. 

. The old man is nearly blind. 


. You walk too fast. 
. Iam in love with this pretty pink dress. 


N OA OFF uu W N 


. Those mangoes are almost ripe. 


Adverbs Q 


Q 


. He is slightly better. 

. He is rather afraid to speak. 

. She sings pretty well. 

. The child seems quite happy. 
. The snake was almost dead. 

. He is much better today. 

. We were quite surprised. 

. Our soldiers fought very bravely. 
. Eat very slowly. 

. Don't eat too much. 

. Homi swims very well. 

. This sum is quite easy. 

. Do not walk so fast. 

. The doctor arrived too late. 

. This watch is rather expensive. 
. He is little known in this village. 


. The mangoes are rather sour. 

. The account is partly true. 

. We were highly delighted. 

. lam rather puzzled. 

. You know that right well. 

. Iam as tall as he is. 

. He writes extremely well. 

. Too many cooks spoil the broth. 
. How pretty it looks! 

. The old woman lived all alone. 
. We miss you so much. 

. You write too slowly. 

. The child is so weak. 


. She sings well enough. 
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A word that describes a verb and adds something to the meaning of an 


adjective or an adverb is called an Adverb. 


We have now learnt that 


|» 
2: 


An adverb adds something to the meaning of a verb. 


Sometimes an adverb also adds something to the meaning of an adjective 
or another adverb. 


EXERCISE 7 


Fill in the blanks with suitable Adverbs. 


Ó 


m ee eC eC j 
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Adverbs 


. Rama bowls ........... fast. 

. Old people walk ............ 

. The vessel will sail ........... 
. The sun is ........... bright. 

. That man works ........... 

, AE IS TAMMIE assem 

L TL my knees 

. The road is ........... dusty. 


CANDOR WN 


To obey your teacher. 


. The postman knocked ........... 

. Our soldiers fought ........... 

© She csse: filled in the answers. 

. You have not worked the sum ........... 


. Come in; don't wait ........... 

e The Sky Breras ; the earth is ........... 
. I have looked for the book ........... 
LO toschool 2s 


. No good boy is ........... cruel. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
29: 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
oo: 
34. 
do. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


The snake was ........... dead with cold. 

At night, the tiger roars ........... in the jungle. 
— put your fingers into your mouth. 
This sum is ........... easy. 

Do not speak ........... loudly. 

He NE tries to do his best. 

The little lamb followed Mary........... 

This tea is ........... sweet. 


Who is that running ........... fast? 
TAM sensn well, thank you. 
Wasted time ........... returns. 


An elephant will ........... walk into deep soft mud. 

Tea is ........... harmless if we don't drink too much of it. 
We must eat our food ........... ;we must chew it ............ 
[am secs sure of it. 

He goes to Varanasi ........... often. 

They were scenes dressed for the occasion. 
The child is ........... hungry. 

Itis a osi difficult sum. 

| OE much regret the mistake. 


Fleis NOt STONE secme 


EXERCISE 8 


Pick out the Adverbs in the following sentences, and name the verb with 
which each is used. 


l; 


The red car travelled speedily along the narrow road. 
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. The woman spoke loudly. 

. You have done your lesson well. 

. The player shot quickly into the empty goal. 
. The play will begin now. 

. My uncle lives here. 

. Gopal is standing there. 

. The princess cried quietly when she was lost. 


O CON DBD OFF MAUN 


. ‘Will you be quiet!,’ shouted the teacher angrily. 
. I feel tired today. 
. Ican do that easily. 


m= me 
mM © 


Ó 
N 


. My parents love me dearly. 


Ó 
Q 


. She writes in her copybook neatly. 


= 
rm 


. The old farmer works hard. 


Ó 
O1 


. The elephant walked slowly. 


Ó 
ON 


. We looked for him everywhere. 


Ó 
N 


. The boys go to school regularly. 


Ó 
oo 


. You must go to bed early. 


Ó 
Ne) 


. The peacock danced beautifully. 


N 
© 


. You have answered the questions correctly. 
EXERCISE 9 


Write down three sentences, each containing an Adverb. 


Adverbs (139) 
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Adverbs of Manner 


Read the sentences given below: 


1. He writes badly. 
2. He spends his money foolishly. 
3. He hit the ball hard. 
What do you notice about the adverbs in these sentences? They all show how 
the action is done. 
How does he write? ............... badly. 
How does he spend his money?............ foolishly. 
How did he hit the ball? .... hard. 


These adverbs, which show the manner in which 
some action is done, are called Adverbs of Manner. 


Adverbs of Manner answer the question ‘How?’ 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Adverbs of Manner in the following sentences, and name the 
verb with which each is used. 
1. The Sikhs fought bravely. 
. The boy was walking fast. 
. They were talking loudly. 
. You should not do so. 
. She writes well. 
He could not speak distinctly. 


. He loved her truly. 
. He spoke quietly. 
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9. The dog barked loudly. 
10. We were received kindly. 
11. He has been shamefully treated. 


12. This story is well written. 
EXERCISE 2 


Write down three sentences, each containing an Adverb of Manner. 


EXERCISE 3 


Complete the sentences by using the right form of the word given in the 
brackets. 


1. l'msorry, but you didn't do very 22 euer teh rta rettet (good). 
2. Ram is waiting for his mother .................................. (impatient). 
3: The Mittle ein dated. oos veteris (beautiful). 

4. YOu shbüld ity 10 ACE ace ertt totis (normal). 

Ds Please Speak oes tetteen teens (soft). 

6. You teally shouldn't Speak £005 etta (fast). 

a? ONG darren oe E E (successful) finished the course. 

Oe. We Worked TEA \eerscseseccasersastesenenecemrans (hard) all week. 


Adverbs 
* 
XO 


2. The baby started (yN arie (loud). 


10. Thaye carried this crate Of CSS ossia (careful). 
12. She follows her brother's advice .................................. (blind). 
EXERCISE 4 


Answer the questions using the word in brackets. 
1. How did she speak? (clear) 
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Adverbs of Place 


Where the Action 
is Done 


Read these sentences: 
1. The train stops here. 
2. We live there. 
3. My father has gone out. 
4. Have you seen an aeroplane go up? 


Each of the adverbs in the above sentences shows where the action is done; 
such as, 


Where does the train stop?.... Here. 


These adverbs, which show where some action is 
done, are called Adverbs of Place. 


Adverbs of Place answer the question ‘Where?’ 
EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Adverbs of Place in the following sentences. 
1. He has come back. 
2. I searched everywhere I could think of. 
3. Let us go out. 
4. They have built a house nearby. 
5. The peon is standing outside. 


Adverbs 


. We sat inside. 

. Come in and sit down. 

. Stand there. 

. The Kite flies high in the sky. 
. The owl comes out at night. 


. Bring your book here. 

. Look, there he is. 

. I have been looking for him everywhere. 
. Work hard, or you'll be kept in. 


EXERCISE 2 


Write down three sentences, each containing an Adverb of Place. 


EXERCISE 3 


Make sentences and put the Adverbs in italics in the blanks correctly 
(behind the verb or object). One has been done for you. 


1 


. the kitchen / downstairs / is __ 

. playing / the kids / are / outside _ 
. she / not / been / here /has ___ 
. the bathroom / is / upstairs 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


. were / everywhere / we / for / looking / you ___ 


. is / over there / the school The school is over there. 
. inside / go / let's 
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8. we / anywhere / you / find / couldn't. 


9. ? / there / a post office / nearby / is 
10. must / we / walk / back/home __ 


EXERCISE 4 


Choose the best answer from the options given to complete each sentence. 


1. Close the door when you go __ 


a. out b. westward 
c. lightly d. here 
2. The cat is hiding — the couch. 
a. on b. underneath 
c. somewhere d. there 
3. Will you be starting your plants 1] — . orina greenhouse? 
a. round b. home 
c. outside d. around 
4. Theshipsailed — |  ,encountering heavy weather along the way. 
a. up b. down 
c. northwards d. backwards 
5. When she saw me waiting, sheran 1 . me. 
a. around b. towards 
c. through d. forward 


Adverbs 
* 
XO 


Adverbs of Time 


When the Action is Done 


p _ 2005 q 


SUN MON TUE WED THU FRI SAT 
90 3 Sea 3 
23 4 5 6 
9 0 2 8 ð 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 


Es 29 26 be 


Read these sentences: 


1. Goldilocks went to the Bears' house yesterday. 
. I'm going to tidy my room tomorrow. 

. I saw Sally today. 

. I will call you later. 

.Ihave to leave now. 


ON OFF W N 


. I saw that movie last year. 


The words — yesterday, tomorrow, today, later, now, last year tell us when things 
happen. These are called Adverbs of Time - words that describe when, for 
how long, or how often a certain action happened. 


EXERCISE 1 


Underline the words that denote Adverbs of Time. 


1. This magazine is published monthly. 
2. He visits his mother once a week. 
3. I have spoken to him already. 
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. I have heard this before. 

. I often eat vegetarian food. 

. He never drinks milk. 

. You must always fasten your seat belt. 
. Iam seldom late. 

. He rarely lies. 

. Ihurt my hand yesterday. 

. The end soon came. 

. I will call you later. 

. I have to leave now. 

. I have not seen you since Monday. 
. Jim comes here daily. 

. Isaw the movie last year. 


EXERCISE 2 


Choose the appropriate Adverb of Time from the given options and 
complete each sentence. 


1. We go out for Japanese food oo... ee willingly / normally / 
weekly /perfectly 

2. Have you done your homework ............................. ? now/then/ yet /still 

CANDO VOU. aroen work at the bank? still/never/grudgingly / 
happily 

4. Would you rather drive sometimes or take the train ............................. ? 
still/never/every day /to the beach 

5. Ihe patient AG soaron waiting to see the doctor. still/never/ 
every day/sadly 
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EXERCISE 3 


Pick out the Adverbs of Time in the following sentences. 


js 


O CON BD OFF W rn 
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. You must get up early. 

. Ihurt my knee yesterday. 

. Obey me instantly. 

. He is going to Chennai shortly. 
. I shall come afterwards. 

. Lately he has become lazy. 

. Once I heard the bulbul sing. 

. I shall get a letter tomorrow. 

. Formerly we lived in Kolkata. 
. That day he arrived late. 

. Never speak rudely to anyone. 


. My father comes here daily, but my brother 


. Sometimes I think he'll never get well. 
. He has been there before, and he'll come 


We shall now begin to work. 


. Good boys never tell a lie. 


YOU ARE 
IN THE 


seldom comes. PINK NOW 


here again. 


EXERCISE 4 


Write down three sentences, each containing an Adverb of Time. 
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Adverbs of Degree 


Read the sentences given below: 


1. The rose is very beautiful. 

2. His face was nearly black. 

3. The man was almost angry. 

The word very is used with the Adjective beautiful, and tells 
how (or to what degree) beautiful the rose is. 


The word nearly is used with the Adjective black, and tells how black his face 
was. 


The word almost is used with the Adjective angry, and tells how angry the 
man was. 


The words very, nearly and almost, which are thus used with Adjectives to 
add something to their meaning, are called Adverbs of Degree. 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Adverbs of Degree in the following sentences. 
1. He is very kind to the boy. 

. The grapes are almost sour. 

. You are quite wrong. 

. Iam rather busy. 

. The cup is nearly full. 


. We spent a very pleasant day. 
. He is somewhat lazy. 
. He is entirely wrong. 


O CON BD OFF FP W rn 


. He is too shy. 
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10. I am so glad to hear it. 

11. It is very warm today. 

12. He is probably right. 

13. Your watch is not quite right. 
14. The water was rather cold. 
15. This string is too long. 

16. He is slightly better. 


EXERCISE 2 


Write down three sentences, each containing an Adverb of Degree. 


Read these sentences: 
1. The boy runs very quickly. 
2. He speaks rather slowly. 
3. The king treated his vizier most cruelly. 


The word very is used with the Adverb quickly, 
and tells how quickly, the boy runs. 


The word rather is used with the Adverb slowly and tells how slowly he 
speaks. 

The word most is used with the Adverb cruelly, and tells how cruelly the 
king treated his vizier. 

The word very, rather and most, which are thus used with Adverbs to add 
something to their meaning, are also called Adverbs of Degree. 
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It will be noticed that, unlike other Adverbs, an Adverb of Degree adds 
something to the meaning of an Adjective or another Adverb. 


We may now say that an Adverb is a word used with a verb, or an adjective, or 
another adverb to add something to its meaning. 


EXERCISE 3 


Pick out the Adverbs of Degree in the following sentences. 


L 
. The day passed very pleasantly. 


Oo CON BD OFF WwW n 
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. He writes extremely well. 
. Please work less noisily. 
. He writes quite beautifully. 


He spoke very kindly to his horse. 


. The newspapers wrote fairly accurately about the matter. 

. Ido not want to see visitors too often today. 

. We missed you so much. 

. He works remarkably well. 

. I like Rama, because he works so honestly and straightforwardly. 


EXERCISE 4 


Fill in the blanks with suitable Adverbs of Degree. 


I. She SINGS ospite well. 

2. The sea was ..................... stormy. 
3. He iS accesserat careless. 

4. YOU AFE Loses right 

5. We rose ..................... early. 

6. T 8leosse niri glad to hear it. 
HE- VOU ue ouerer ruentes sure? 

Adverbs 


De qnd OFS «osnsbietiecss j 
« The Belitls siiis 

. The time passed 
. I wrote to him ..................... 
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Chapter 41, Interrogative Adverbs 


Words Used in Asking 
Questions 


Read the sentences given below: 
1. When did you come? 
2. Where is Abdul? 
3. How did you do it? 
4. Why are you late? 


In the above sentences, the words when, where, how, why are adverbs 
which are used in asking questions. They are, therefore, called 
Interrogative Adverbs. 


EXERCISE 


A. Fill in each blank with an appropriate Interrogative Adverb. 


EEE is my cricket bat? 

PEE € is your examination? $9) 
—— did you cut the string? "S : 
| —— are you so lazy? (ES Lec 
—— much money have you got? Ks : 
p does this train go? xam? a 


Adverbs 


rc did you get up this morning? 


e E many books have you got? 
E Te did you not call me? 
j A — will Rama return? 
1) — does the sun set? 
| —— have you put my watch? 
| — do you do? 
E — are you going? 
IDe ——— will you see him? 
16: sosscssric ttti did you read that? 
jy — € would you like it? 
jn ec" did you do it? 
[| — did he return? 
Des eiiis did you buy this ball? 
p pu — will the train start? 
p did you not go to school? 
po — — did you lose your purse? 
s -— Ó— was it done? 
D ———À do you say so? 
JU. ee oe do you tell such stories? 
27 —— did you not come sooner? 


B. Compare your answers with another student's and if the answers do 
not match then discuss which answers are correct. Interact with anoth- 
er pair if necessary. 
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Chapter 42. Comparison of Adverbs 


Some adverbs, like adjectives, have three degrees of comparison. Such 
adverbs are generally compared like adjectives. 


If the adverb is of one syllable, we form the Comparative by adding er, and 
the Superlative by adding est to the Positive; such as, 


Long longer longest 
Soon sooner soonest 
Near nearer nearest 


Adverbs ending in -ly form the Comparative by adding more and the 
Superlative by adding most; such as, 


The crow flies swiftly. 

The hawk flies more swiftly than the crow. 
Pigeons fly most swiftly of all birds. 

But note : early, earlier, earliest. 

I came early this morning. 


Rama came earlier. 
Hari came earliest of all. 
A few adverbs are compared irregularly. 


Well better best 
Badly worse worst 
Much more most 
Little less least 

Late later /latter latest, last 
Far farther farthest 


Adverbs Q 


EXERCISE 1 


Give the three Degrees of Comparison of the following Adverbs. 


better, least, often, long, last, cleverly 


EXERCISE 2 


Fill in the correct Adverb form (comparative or superlative) of the 
adjectives in brackets. One has been done for you. 


ie 


ND OFF Hu C N 


Weg 
E 


I speak English (fluent) more fluently now than last year. 

. She greeted me (polite) ^ ^ J ofall 

. She smiled (happy) — |.  .  thanbefore. 

. This girl dances (graceful) — ^ ofall. 

. Could you write(clear) 1^ . ? 

. Planes can fly (high) __ than birds. 

. He had an accident last year. Now, he drives (careful) — — 
than before. 

. Jim can run (fast) __ ____ than John. 

. Our team played (bad)__ ofall. 

. He worked (hard) 1. . | 4thanever before. 
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Unit 11 


Chapter 43 What are Prepositions? 


Read the following sentences: 
1. The ruler on the desk is yours. 


3. The dog ran after the cat. z 


2. The book under the bench is mine 


The word ‘on’ shows the relation between the ruler and the desk. 
The word 'under' shows the relation between the book and the bench. 
The word 'after' shows the relation between the act of running and the cat. 


Letthe teacher carefully explain that without such words the relation cannot 
be expressed. 


EXERCISE 1 


Read the following sentences, and pick out the word which, in each case, 
shows the relation between the book and the desk. 


1. The book on the desk is red. 

2. The book under the desk is mine. 

3. The book near the desk is yours. 

4. The book behind the desk is yellow. 
5. The book by the desk is his. 


Read the following sentences with emphasis on the words in bold. 


1. The lesson in arithmetic is hard. 
2. This is the way across the field. 
3. The hat on the peg is yours. 


Prepositions e 
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. There goes the smith with a hammer. 
. Oranges grow in Nagpur. 

. Sonu lives in Mumbai. 

. John ran down the footpath. 

. The cat jumped off the chair. 

. A tall man spoke to me. 

10. 
T1; 
12. 
13. 
14. 


We walked along the river. 

The smith works with a hammer. 
Rama is absent without leave. 
She is fond of music. 


I am sorry for you. 


In each of the above sentences, we notice that the word in bold is placed 
before a noun (or a pronoun) to show some kind of relation between the 
action performed and the noun (or the pronoun) that follows it. 


A word that governs a noun (or a pronoun) and which expresses a relation 
to another word or element in a sentence is called a Preposition. 


EXERCISE 2 


Pick out the Prepositions in the following sentences. 


1. 
. The pen is under the chair. 


Oo CON BD OFF WwW N 
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. The roof is above the floor. 

. The floor is below the roof. 

. The cow is in the water. 

. The boat is by the river. 

. The wall is round the compound. 
. The house is among the trees. 

. Rama is beside Arjun. 


The picture is on the wall. 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
29.: 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Ganpat is with his brother. 

I am going to Pune. 

He sat upon the chair. 

I sat between Rama and Hari. 
I often spoke to Rama. 


Rustum lives in Mumbai. 
The dog leapt over the wall. 
We shall play after dinner. 
Do not walk before me; walk after me. 
This desk is made of wood. 

Did you see me from the window? 

I saw a large crowd near our school. 
You must stay within the compound. 
Why are you standing behind Ahmed? 
Go and stand by the door. 

Look at those yellow roses. 

Will you do the sum for me? 

Do not go beyond the gate. 

The boy is looking through the keyhole. 
The lame man is walking with a crutch. 


I arrived here half an hour before you. 


EXERCISE 3 


Look at the picture and fill in the blanks with the Prepositions in the box. 


IL 
2. 
3. 


under, on, in, between, behind, in front of, beside, over 


The basket is... tenoris the chair. 
Thechair iS assessore EUER the door and the piano. 
The plateand the bottle are cuocere the cupboard. 


Prepositions 
* 
e 
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4. The socks and the shoes are .............................. 


5. The clock iS nuestra the 
piano. 
Bs The CUPS a o the table. 
7. The table is ..................... the cupboard. 
5. The pianỌ iS somisteena the 
cupboard. 
9. The bottle is .............................- the TV. 
EXERCISE 4 
Fill in the blanks with suitable Prepositions. 
1. The cOSbe eee the box. 
2. The horse is .............. the stable. 
9: DONO 20 eco the river. 
4. [have three rupees ............... my pocket. 
5. The milk 15: me the jug 
6. The bird is ............... the tree. 
le Ihe parrot 15 «esee: the cage. 
8. He is ............... the carriage. 
9. They Wb sess the beach. 
10. Dhey Bye rere: Varanasi. 
11. Who is waiting ............... the door? 
12. The rain comes ............... the clouds. 
13. This hammer is made .............. iron. 
14. He came ......................... Ahmedabad. 
15. Put the BOX uoceesus your head. 
16. LOOK eere me 
V Pat your Ca nene that peg. 
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18. I saw him ae my house. 


19. Are you TUDIIDE serr the train? 

20. The thief jumped ............... the wall. 

21. It is cool to sit .............. the banyan tree. 

22. The coolie saw a snake ............... his foot. 

23. The camel can live ............... water for days. 

24. Pandu gave his throne ............... Dhritarashtra. 
EXERCISE 5 


Fill in the blanks with suitable Prepositions. 


1. There's a mouse ...................... the chair. 
2. The branches of the tree are ...................... the house. 
3. There are two candles ...................... the cake. 
4. There are eight apples ...................... the cupboard. 
5. The school is ...................... the church. 
6: The programme 13- ssisceiiissesi Channel 12. i 
7. I will write a letter ...................... my uncle. 
8. They CAME voire a car. 
9. I saw him «auct the party. 

10; [here ate GSP eins the basket 

11. He lives ...................... the second floor. 

L2. Raro dS soot tn Uma and Mary. 

EXERCISE 6 


Fill in the blanks with suitable Prepositions. 


1. The lion's home is ............... Africa. 
2. We cut cloth ............... scissors. 


Prepositions 


Q 


; APE COMES werra March 
; The peon came «occus: a bicycle. 
. The postman knocks ies the door. 
. Monday is the first day ............... the week. 
. Would you like a cup ............... tea? 
- The mango dropped uen the tree. 
. We took shelter ............... a tree 
I waited ............... ten o'clock. 
Are VOU «cenis: a hurry to go? 
There is a fence ............... the field. 
s Lions Prey senecs other animals. 
. We drink tea ............... a cup 
. The river flows ............... the bridge. 
. My friend will return i sens an hour. 
. The map hangs ............... the wall. 
< Ahenishtis bright ac stars. 
. The dog barked eene the cat. 
e Heis MAINE aeree: the door. 
. He is wiping his face ............... a towel. 
. Three mice ran ............... a hole 
< Löften play sisesssis my little sister. 
. The horse leapt eene a wide ditch. 
. We saw the film ............... video 
. The letter was addressed ............... me. 
, Letus 20 «us a walk. 
A geb UD aie: six o'clock. 
. The map was drawn ............... me. 
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EXERCISE 7 


Fill in the blanks with suitable Prepositions. 


1. He was ............... leave. 
2. There are iron railings ............... our playground. 
3. LOOK aetas the box. 
4. I am very fond ............... horses. 
5. He is ashamed ............... his conduct. 
6. No one can be healthy ............... work. 
7s, DO Von pump el secs the tyres? 
8. Do not pick your nose ............... your finger. 
9. Never put your fingers ............... your mouth. 
10. You should never breathe ............... your mouth. 
11. How long can we live ............... air? 
12. We must not let flies settle ............... our food. 
13. There is nothing new ............... the sun. 
14. Rice is grown all ............... India. 
15. The hare laughed secsi the tortoise because it was slow. 
16. A cat may look sensns a king 
17. Old Mother Hubbard went ............... the cupboard. 
18. The piano is ............... sale. 
19. He leaves five children ............... him. 
20. He was punctual ............... the minute. 
21. I went there ............... my will. 
22. Take ty WOK ne it. 
23. The work was done ............... haste. 
24. The three brothers quarrelled ............... themselves. 
29: May LEO sesimi a ride edes your car? 
Prepositions 


20; 
27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 


Rama went... INashk:...oosceeuae: Arjun. 
He rode... the desert ............. a camel. 
Leaves fall ............... trees es dry weather. 


Rama is drawing a parrot ............... the blackboard 
Pom a piece of chalk. 


Hari went to school ............... his books, and his master ' 
sent him back ............... his house ............... them. 


EXERCISE 8 


Pick out the Prepositions in the following sentences. 


1 
. He has eaten nothing since yesterday. 


O COND OFF W rn 
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. The boy fell off his pony. 

. What is that in your hand? 

. He was among the crowd. 

. I gave ten rupees for it. 

. Let us walk along the shore. 

. Idon't know anything about it. 
. The policeman is on duty. 

. There is a bridge over the river. 
. The carriage is at the door. 

. The moon goes round the sun. 
. Helaughed on my face. 

14. 
. They live across the river. 

. The boy fell off the bicycle. 
. The room is 20 feet by 16. 

. He sat beside me at dinner. 


Father is not at home. 


The moon shines by night. 
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I9. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


I am afraid of your dog. 

The house is on fire. 

He is tall for his age. 

I met him by chance. 

I met him on the way. 

I have got through my work. 

I have been here since 10 o'clock. 
He is hard of hearing. 

Can you direct me to the post office? 
The train will start at 3 p.m. 
Little Jack Horner sat in a corner. 


EXERCISE 9 


Fill in the blanks with appropriate Prepositions. 


between above under 


There is a doll in the cupboard. It's ................. a clock and a radio. There 
is a kite uestis: the doll. There is a bottle ................. the clock. The radio 
| QR a ball. There is a book ................. the bottle and the ball. It is 
Sax MERE the doll. 


Prepositions 
* 
e 

i» 


EXERCISE 10 


A. Look at this picture and fill in the blanks in the sentences with suitable 
Prepositions. 


1. The children are playing ........ the tree. 


2. There is a bicycle ....... the children. 

3. There are three apples ........ the table. 
4. There isadog........ the table. 

5. Some birds are flying........ the sky. 
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Pair-work 


Look at this picture and make three sentences about it. Use a Preposition 
in each sentence. 
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Chapter 44) Correct Use of Prepositions 


Read the sentences given below: 
1. The book is on the desk. 
2. The book is under the desk. 
3. The book is near the desk. 
4. The book is beside the desk. 


Each of the above sentences contains a word that shows the relation between 
the book and the desk. Such words are called Prepositions. 


The noun or pronoun that follows a preposition is said to be governed by 
the preposition, and is called its Object. 


Now examine the following sentences: 
1. He lives near us. 
2. He came with me. 


3. The letter is from him. 


4. I do not believe in them. 
5. There is a wall round it. 


In these sentences you see the prepositions used with pronouns. 
A Preposition is a word placed before a noun (or a pronoun) to show in 


what relation the person or thing denoted by the noun stands to something 
else. 
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EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Prepositions in the following sentences. 


1. The nurse is on duty. 


2. The dog ran across the road. 
3. London is on the Thames. 
4. The sun rises in the east. 
5. The bangle is on the chair. 
6. He is afraid of the cat. 
EXERCISE 2 
Fill in the blanks with suitable Prepositions. 
1. I like to listen ccccscssssecccecssees music in my car. 
c Fle COPANO vede ubere me 
De DOJiot BO «e coaeson ets the river. 
4. He jumped «ien the nullah. 
5. He sat audien a chair. 
6. The coolie saw a snake ....................... his foot. 
Tac Ae SKy IS rarena our heads. 
8. It can be found ....................... the shelf in the library. 
9. You will be punished .uecuesmetatien your fault. 
10. Itis raining dO Not BO seioaiisssm your umbrella. 
11. Take care cecce your books. 
12. Rama hid „oec the door. 
13. Kolkata stands ....................... the banks of the Hugli. 
14. The river flows ....................... the bridge. 
15. The camel can live ....................... water for days. 
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16. 
17. 
18. 
19, 
20. 
21. 
22. 
25; 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Kongatoos LV © usss Australia. 


The train is due ....................... six. 

I don't like travelling connecte night. 

Itis very Kind osossacenie you. 

How far is your school sessies here? 

INE Cap belongs ousencisimene me. 

We do not work ....................... holidays. 

I wash my hands an soap and water. 
Manoy Thanks seisear your invitation. 
Have you been waiting long ....................... me? 
That man walks... eee a stick. 

I shall do it uere: pleasure. 

Which is the nearest way ....................... the Town Hall? 
He is fond eret skating. 
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Chapter 45. What are Conjunctions? 


Read the sentences below and compare: 


(a) Ganesh is watching TV. (i) Ganesh and Govind 
Govind is watching TV. are watching TV. 

(b) Is that boy fat? (ii) Is that boy fat or 
Is that boy thin? thin? 

(c) Icanread English. (iii) I can read and 
I can write English. write English. 

(d) He phoned the office. (iv) He phoned the office but 
There was no reply. there was no reply. 

(e) Itrust him. (v) Itrust him because 
He is honest. he is honest. 


What work is done by the word ‘and’ in (i)? 


It joins the two sentences—'Ganesh is watching TV’ and ‘Govind is 
watching TV’ and makes it ‘Ganesh and Govind are watching TV’. 


What work is done by the word ‘or’ in (ii)?—'or' gives a choice. 
What work is done by the word ‘but’ in (iv)?—’but’ makes a contrast. 


What work is done by the word ‘because’ in (v)?—' because' gives a 
reason. 


In the following sentences, the words in italics have been used to join 
words or groups of words: 
1. The dog and the cat are in the garden. 
2. The boys came running and shouting. 
3. I played the piano and she sang songs. 
4. Is this my pencil or yours? 


Conjunctions 


\O CON OD UOI 


Pick out the Conjuctions. 

LE 
. The bat and the ball are stolen. 
. You and I must go. 


O COON BD OF FP W rn 
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. Go away, or be quiet. 


. I ran fast, but I missed the train. 

. The mice will play when the cat is away. 

. We went home after we had finished our lessons. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


. You came and I went away. 

. Is he your brother or your cousin? 

. I have a pencil but no eraser. 

. He has three sons and two daughters. 
. Two and two make four. 

. Is that story true or false? 


I believe him 


1 because he is 
. He is poor but honest. en 


You will get the prize if you work hard. 


I believe him because he is truthful. 

We shall not go out as it is very hot. 

He is very rich, yet he is not happy. 

Though rich, he is not happy. 

I missed the train although I walked fast. 

The dinner will be cold unless you walk home fast. 
I do not know whether he will join us. 


Words like and, but, or, yet, because, etc., are used to join words or 


groups of words. They are called ‘joining words’ or Conjunctions. 
A Conjunction is a word used to join words or groups of words. 


EXERCISE 1 


Dhondu and Pandu are here. 
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10. I looked for my pen, but I did not find it. ogg £ œD = LE 


11. Rama failed in the exams because he was ill. 

12. His brother passed the exams as he worked hard. 
13. We called, but no one answered. 
14. He worked hard, yet he failed. 

15. Babu will help you if you ask him. 
16. He was there, for I saw him. 

17. If he comes, I shall stay. 


18. I know him, for he is my father's friend. 
19. Do not answer unless you are asked. 

20. The bag was heavy, so I could not carry it. 
21. While I was going down the street, I met him. 


22. He has read much, though he is young. 

23. Do you know if the letter has been posted? 
24. He bowled well, although he was tired. 

25. Unless you write it down, you will forget it. 
26. I stumbled as I was going downstairs. 

27. It rained, so I took a carriage. 


28. Though poor, he never works hard. 
29. Ask him whether he wishes to come with us. 
30. She said that she was leaving the city for good. 


Joining words are called Conjunctions. 


EXERCISE 2 


Pick out the Conjunctions in the following sentences, and tell which words 
or groups of words are joined by each. 


1. You and I are class fellows. 
2. Homi is clever but careless. 


Conjunctions Q 


F 


pi © 
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. Rama was ill, so she stayed at home. 

. Will you have a mango or an orange? 

. I cleaned the board and he wrote on it. 

. They are poor yet cheerful. 

. The cow eats grass, but the tiger does not. 
. He failed in the exams though he worked hard. 
. Send for me when you want me. 

. Come if you wish to ride. 

. Wait till I send for you. 

. Iran away before he could catch me. 

. They worked until it was quite dark. 

. He missed the train although he ran fast. 

. Radha got burnt because she was careless. 
. Be careful, or you will hurt yourself. 


ll in the blanks with suitable Conjunctions. 


. Keshav has a bat .............. a ball. 

, He is old uus weak. 

. He is old .............. active. 

. Shall we walk .............. run? 

. The room is big .............. dark. 

. You must work hard .............. you wish to get the prize. 
. Sama will not come .............. it rains. 

p ANGIE TASTE uec you will miss the bus. 

. We drink water .............. we get thirsty. 

. The teacher is kind, .............. the pupils like him. 
. He is active ............. he is so old. 

. You can catch the train .............. you run fast. 


EXERCISE 3 
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EXERCISE 4 


Join the following pairs of sentences with and, or or but. 


iL. 
. Hari knows Marathi. He knows English. 


O CON BD OFF W rn 


E 
Ne C 


. Iran. I caught the bus. 

. The sun rises in the east. The sun sets in the west. 
. Do you like cricket? Do you like hockey? 
. The child is deaf. He is dumb. 

. My book is lost. It is stolen. 

. Speak clearly. Sit down. 

. The street is narrow. It is clean. 

. He is rich. He is not happy. 

. The hunter shot at the tiger. He missed it. 
. Babu laughed at the blind man. Rama helped him cross the road. 


Rama has a bat. He has a ball. 


EXERCISE 5 


Fill in the blanks with suitable Conjunctions. 


\O CON OD UOI 


Conjunctions 


. Bread .............. milk is wholesome food. 
"80 RR your brother is in London. 
Make hay s the sun shines. 

v WOhOGeE ceca he will come. 

làm glad ee you are better. 


. He bought a book ........... a magazine. 
+ FIC 1S very poot resuma he is happy. 
. King wert to the doctor «eee he was ill. 


"—— we can travel by land .............. by water. 


TO. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
24. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
on. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


Kee 
e 


He is richer .......... I am. 

DING SUD seuss she went along. 

Let us go to bed aussen it is now late. 

Ishall 8 y cassie you come or not. 

All men should work, .............. they cannot live. 


n it was a holiday, Piggy got up late. 
I waited .............. the next train arrived. 
There is no doubt .............. the earth is round. 


You will 
get the 
A prize ...-% 


The train was derailed, .............. no one was hurt. 
Give me a drink, .............. I shall die of thirst. 
Walk carefully, .............. you will fall. 
I did not come .............. you did not call me. 
You will get the prize .............. you deserve it. 
We arrived ........... you had gone. 
I shall be vexed .............. you do it. 
We got into the port .............. the storm came on. 
He asked .............. he might have a holiday. 
— you tell me the truth, I shall not punish you. 
You will succeed .............. you work hard. 
Roue: you say so, I must believe it. 
Ask him .............. he has called. 
—— I were you, I'd keep quiet. 


Be JSt, uses fear not. 

You will not keep well .............. you eat enough. 
You will not keep well .............. you eat too much. 
See, .........eese the drawer is locked. 

He will not gout I go. 

Can you describe .............. the accident happened? 


We shall not go; you come with us. 
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39. He told me «sese you had arrived an hour ago. 
 — you promise to come, I shall wait for you. 
dl. sieis no one helps me, I must help myself. 

42. Tea is quite harmless .............. not taken in excess. 


43. He felt very hot and tired, .............. he lay down 
and went to sleep. 


44. The hurricane-lamp is made in such a way 
€—— the wind cannot blow it. 


EXERCISE 6 


Join the following pairs of sentences by means of a suitable Conjunction. 
1. He is rich. He is not happy. 

. [honour him. He is a brave man. 

. He did not succeed. He worked hard. 

. Balu made twelve runs. He was caught at the wicket. 

. You must be quiet. You must leave the room. 


. He sat down. He was tired. 
. Rama works hard. Hari is idle. 
. I lost the prize. I tried my best. 


Oo COND OFF WwW n 


. He must start at once. He will be late. 


Ó 
co 


. He was afraid of being late. He ran. 


Ó 
Ó 


. He must do as he is told. He will be punished. 


Ó 
N 


. I shall go. You will allow me. 


Ó 
Q 


. We have not seen him. He returned from England. 


= 
p 


. We are not going out. It is raining. 


Conjunctions 


Chapter 46) Correlative Conjunctions 


Read the following questions. 


1. I enjoyed both the movie and the book. 

2. I am fine with either Monday or Wednesday. 

3. Neither his father nor his mother knew where he was. 
4. She scored well not only in English but also in math. 


The italised pairs of words in the sentences such as both...and, either...or, 
neither...nor, not only...but also are known as Correlative Conjunctions. 
They are always used in pairs. These conjunctions connect two balanced 
clauses, phrases, or words. 


Correlative Conjunctions are normally paired as shown below: 


e Fither/or: used to convey a choice 
You can have either the chocolate or the ice cream. 

e Neither/nor: used to negate two different choices 
Neither Tina nor Rahul knows Spanish. 

e Not only/but also: used when both sentences or ideas are true 
Kumal not only plays the guitar but also the tabla. 

e Just as/so: used to explain a relation or similarity between two subjects 
Just as my mum loves cooking, so do I. 

e Whether/or: used to show two different options within a sentence 
There will be a test tomorrow whether you like it or not. 


e Both/and: used for combining two words or phrases of exactly the same 
importance in a sentence 


Both Maria and Jack are going to the library. 
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Here are some more examples of Correlative Conjunctions: 
e not/but 
* as/as 
e such/that 
e scarcely /when 
e as many /as 
e no sooner/than 
e rather/than 
e so/that 
e such/that 


EXERCISE 1 


Underline the Correlative Conjunctions in the following sentences. 
1. I like apples as much as I enjoy mangoes. 

. Please tell me whether I should go or stay. 

. She plays both piano and violin. 

. I will either go for a hike or stay at home and watch TV. 

. He is neither rich nor famous. 

. He is not only intelligent, but also handsome. 

. Would you rather sing or play? 

. You can have neither tea nor coffee. 


O CON BD OFF W rn 


. Scarcely had we started when it started to rain. 


Ó 
© 


. Though he worked hard yet he couldn't pass. 


Ó 
Ó 


. Iam not sure whether to have a cupcake or a sandwich. 


Ó 
N 


. He is both kind and generous. 


Ó 
OO 


. Both the minister and his colleagues visited the site. 


= 
rm 


. He is both a journalist and a statesman. 


Ó 
O1 


. I both love and respect my parents. 


Conjunctions 
> 
o 
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16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
PA 
22. 
23: 


We can go to either Greece or Spain for our holiday. 
Both rugby and football are popular in France. 


Not only is he a professional footballer, but he’s also a successful 
businessman. 


In sport, what counts is not the winning but the taking part. 

Neither Sita nor Gita is present today. 

Whether you like it or not there will be a test tomorrow. 

I don't know whether it's sweet or sour. 

No sooner had I finished watering the garden than it started raining. 


EXERCISE 2 


Choose appropriate Correlative Conjunctions to fill in the blanks. 


m 
2. 


Q 


. We enjoy reading as much 


She is neither polite —  . . funny.(or nor, not, yet) 


that is the case, ... I'm not surprised about what's 
happening. (if/then, no sooner / than, scarcely / when, whether /or) 


. Have you made a decision about _ _ to go to the movies 


not? (If/then, either/or, whether/or, what with/and) 


= had I put my umbrella away, __ it started raining. 
(no sooner /than, if/then, what with/and, neither /nor) 


. This salad is 1  $4delicdious __ healthy. (whether/or, 


both/and, scarcely / when, rather/than) 


.Sheisascharming  — _ sheis kind. (as, or, nor, yet) 
. I'd rather skip —— ____ swim. (than, either, neither, nor) 
. Not only is it hot _ . humid too. (and, but, rather, neither) 


we enjoy walking. (both, as, 
and, but) 


. It was so cold we decided to stay indoors. (that, and, but, as) 
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EXERCISE 3 


Fill in the blanks with Correlative Conjunctions. 


1. We | .  aregoingtothepark . | | — are going home. 
2. J— Kund. |. . Rohit expressed their thoughts. 
3. | fhecousns | .  J . Seema told the truth. 
4. Atnight  —  . . thecats  . — thedogs wake us up. 
5.Johnwil |. | . . starttoday | . tomorrow. 
6. Yashinvited 1 | |  Karena — — 9 Jyotito the party. 
7. |. India, |. |. | . Ahmed like Science. 
8. I wil be on time . | — LIgetaridetoschodl © 
walk. 
d a _ Mom. . — Dad insist that I practise singing 
an hour a day. 
10. |. ^ Inda | | | Bangladesh were studied in 
geography this year. 
].Iwanttogo  — | . toDisneyland | | | — to Sea World. 
12. I will be yourfriend. 1 | .— youstayhere  . move 
away. 
13.Iwil |. |  J  ) filloutanapplication takeajobeven 


if it is offered to me. 


Conjunctions 
é 
E 
D 


Unit 13 


Interjections 
Chapter 47) What are Interjections? 


Read the following sentences: 
1. Hurrah! We have won the match. 
2. Alas! The poor dog is dead. 
3. Bravo! Well hit! 
4. Ouch! You have trodden on my foot. 


The word ‘Hurrah’ expresses joy. 
The word ‘Alas’ expresses grief. 
The word ‘Bravo’ expresses admiration. 


The word ‘Ouch’ expresses sudden pain. 


Words which express joy, grief, or some such sudden or 
strong feeling, are called Interjections. 


EXERCISE 1 


A. Pick out the Interjections in the following sentences. 


. Oh! Is the child dead? 
. Wow! What a pretty bird! 


1 

2 

3. Alas! I can no longer see him again. 
4. Shh! The baby is asleep. 

5. Hurrah! It's a holiday tomorrow. 

6. Oh no! He's at it again telling one of his boring tales. 
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7. Oh my god! What a grave mistake I’ve made! 
8. Hullo! What was that? 
9. Tut, tut! This is all nonsense. 

10. Oh dear! The dogs are barking. 

11. Ah! That was a sumptuous meal. 


B. Fill in the blanks with suitable Interjections from the box. 


hurrah shh ugh oh ouch 
| ——— ! Walk quietly. 
DM ! I have burnt my hand on the kettle! 
— ! India has won. 
 —-—— ! How can you eat that horrible stuff? 
——— ! I have lost my keys. 
EXERCISE 2 


Fill in the blanks with suitable Interjections from the box. 


hurrah bravo hello oh ouch ssh 


| ————— ! What are you doing here? 

do N ! Vijay has won! 

— MM ! You have done well. 

| —À ! The baby is sleeping. 
P — ! You have trodden on my foot! 
e E — ! I have lost my purse. 


Interjections 


EXERCISE 3 


A. Fill in the blanks with suitable Interjections. 


Ie intends ! The baby is sleeping. 
2 —M ! It is time to go home. 
—— ! Ramya speaking. (on the phone) 
 -— Á€ ! Good shot. 
D ! I have burnt my hand on the kettle. 
D. a ! Suresh has won. 
Ts. EEE ! I have lost my purse. 
S — ! Are you going to the park? 
E E ! Is there anybody in? 
TU, oration ! What a courageous woman! 
B. Group Work 


Read your answers to each other in groups of five and decide which answers 
are correct or the best. 
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Read the following: 


1. Stood up (Shows action) 

2. The boy (Names the subject) 

3. The boy is learning to play football (Complete 

thought) 

Number 3 is a sentence. It has a subject in action and also an object. 

When we speak we use groups of words to express a complete thought. 
Even one word can be a complete sentence, if it expresses a 
complete thought. 

You know the meaning of the words: 


STOP, GO, RUN 


All these words can also be used alone. 

If I say ‘Stop’, it means you have to stop. The subject ‘you’ is 
implied. It is one complete thought and makes complete 
sense. 

If I say 'Run' to you, you know what I mean, and therefore 
that one word makes complete sense, and is a sentence. 

So also 'Go, Aarav', is a sentence, because the two words 
make complete sense. 


Sentences 


A Sentence is a group of words that expresses a complete thought. 


TIPS to write sentences 


(156) 


EXERCISE 1 


Put these words in order. Write the Sentences in your notebook. 


Example 


e your homework, must do, regularly, you 


Will be rearranged as 


e You must do your homework regularly. 


1. books, the shelves 


on, there are 
2. the park, in 

the boys, are playing 
3. is, the dog 

animal, a faithful 


4. children, good 
the truth, always tell 


5. my birthday, 16th July 


on, is 


6. often goes, my uncle 


by plane, to Delhi 


Sentences 
b 
be 


7. saw,I 


a snake, in the garden 


8. rises, the east 


in, the sun 
9. TV, watch, in 
the, evenings, we 


10. Everest, the highest mountain 


in, the world, is 


EXERCISE 2 


A. Make a sentence with each of the following. 
Examples 
1. The moon and night 
The moon shines at night. 
2. Qutab Minar and Delhi 


Qutab Minar is in Delhi. 
1. Birds and nests 2. Cats and milk 
3. Tom and his dog 4. The sun and the sky 
5. Cows and grass 6. Birds and wings 
7. Bees and honey 8. Hindi and India 
9. Computers and the modern world 10. The Taj Mahal and Agra 
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EXERCISE 3 


Match the words in the first column to the words in the second to make 
complete sentences. 


Give answers to the following questions. 


UE 
. Have you not written in your notebook? 


Oo CON BD OFF o n 


Ó 
(a) 


Sentences 


. Don't you like to play with us? 

. Was not Rama present yesterday? 

. Haven't you brought your drawing book along? 
. Can't you work this easy sum? 

. Isn't he deaf? 

. Won't you give me your book? 

. Didn't you see him playing there? 

. Isn't it a nice weather today? 


Herbivorous a fun game today! 

Fish like watching a fight? 

The dentist is arriving on Tuesday. 

The couple makes the room bright. 

Grandmother have no children. 

Did the animals eat plants. 

We played is examining the teeth. 

Light has wrinkles on her face. 

Do you children board the train? 

Sonia lives underwater. 
EXERCISE 4 


Are you not well? 


Kinds nf Sentences 


There are five kinds of sentences. 


1. Interrogative sentences 
2. Declarative sentences 
3. Exclamatory sentences 
4. Imperative sentences 
5. Negative sentences 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES 


Read the sentences below: 
Where are you going? 


How are you? 

What is your name? 
What are you reading? zm 
Why are you sleeping in class? 


< 


Each of the above sentences asks a question, and is, therefore, called an 
Interrogative sentence. 


What are you playing? mea 


Note that the mark of interrogation (?) is always placed after every 
question. 


EXERCISE 1 


Frame Interrogative sentences as instructed. 
1. Ask a boy what he is eating. 


2. Ask your friend whether he is getting ready for school. 
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. Ask Hari the price of his cap. 

. Ask Govind what time he prepares his lessons. 

. Ask your friend a question about the weather. 

. Ask your friend what her favourite TV programmes are. 
. Ask Rama if he will go out for a walk with you. 


. Ask your friend what she is reading. 
. Ask a question about the time. 
. Ask your mother if she likes tea or coffee. 


. Ask your friend which year he was born. 


. Ask about the number of boys in your school. 


EXERCISE 2 


Write an Interrogative Sentence about each of the subjects given below. Be 
sure to use the proper punctuation marks. 


10. vacations 


11. grandparents 
12. house 


Sentences 
* 
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15. notebook 


DECLARATIVE SENTENCES 
Read the sentences below: 


The children are playing in the park. ~~ 
Rama is my friend. 


The boy is reading an English story book. 
Rabbits have short tails. s 
Lion is a carnivorous animal. 


India got independence in 1947. xal 


Each of the above sentences states something; it makes a statement. It is 
called a Declarative sentence. 


A Declarative sentence ends with a full stop (.). 


EXERCISE 1 


Frame Declarative sentences as instructed. 
1. Say something about elephants. 
2. Say something about a cow. 

3. State something about roses. 
4. State a fact about water. 
5. Make a statement about cricket. 
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6. State a fact about mangoes. 
7. Make a statement about your friend's health. 
8. Make a statement about India. 


EXERCISE 2 


Write a declarative sentence with each of the subjects/objects given below. 
Be sure to use the proper punctuation marks. 


I am going to Nainital in my holidays. 


[5. shodeund | —  — 
[6 summer — | — — — — — 
BA NENNEN 
Ce bedroom O — —— 
Eu NN 
[io gum OO |  — — —— 
Tit. cousin —— | — — —— 
[1 homework — | — 
[15 snacks | 
[1 moie — | —— 
[1& mda — (|  —  —  — 
[6 Dd — | — 
[1. Prime Minister | — 
[1& samdwih — | — — — 
C mohr — | — —  — 
Do fowr — SSCS 


Sentences 
é 
o 
A 


EXCLAMATORY SENTENCES 
Read the sentences below: 


Such a silly girl! € 
How stupid I am! 

How well she sings! 

Wow! What an amazing cake! 

It is so cold out here! 

What wonderful scenery! —< 


Each of the above sentences expresses a strong feeling, and is called an 
Exclamatory sentence. 


An Exclamatory sentence ends with an exclamation mark (!). 


EXERCISE 1 


A declarative sentence merely makes a statement. You can change it into an 
exclamatory sentence using ‘what’ or ‘how’. 

* Use "What a/an' before an adjective with a noun. 

* Use 'How' before an adjective without a noun. 


The first two have been done for you. 


1. He is very obedient. 
How obedient he is! 

2. Dehradun is a small city. 

What a small city Dehradun is! 
. You sing very well. 
. It was a splendid performance. 
. He is very brave. 
. You are very fortunate. 
. She is a brilliant actor. 


"do OFF ® C 
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Tick the Exclamatory sentences and cross out (x) the others. 
. I think you did fantastic! 

. What is the name of your friend? 

. What a great ending to the movie! 
. Please brush your teeth. 


1 


O CON DD OFF AQU l2 


Ó 
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. You are very kind. 

. Iron is very useful. 

. Nabila is a gorgeous young lady. 
. You have a lovely smile. 

. He is very generous. 

. She is very knowledgeable. 

. It was a pleasant surprise. 


EXERCISE 2 


. Who won the game? 

. My favourite made the winning basket! 
. Hurray! We won the game! 

. What a fantastic job! 

. Please turn in your homework. 

. Where do you want to eat? 


IMPERATIVE SENTENCES 


Read the sentences below: 


Stop talking. 

Tell me the truth. 
Finish your work now! 
Give me your book, please. Et 
Boys, do your lessons well. 

Please do not shut the window. —~ 


Sentences 


Each of the above sentences expresses a command or a request, and is called 
Imperative sentence. 


NOTE : Polite words such as 'Please' are used to make a request. 


EXERCISE 1 


Look at the pictures in the smaller boxes. Guess what the teacher is saying. 
Write the sentences in the space given below. 
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EXERCISE 2 


Make an Imperative sentence for each of the following. 


1. 
. Tell Rama to stop laughing. 


O COON D OFF FP WN 


NEGATIVE SENTENCES 


Read the sentences below: 


. Give an order about opening a door. 

. Order your servant to clean your boots. 

. Command your dog not to bark. 

. Make a polite request about not making noise. 


. Tell someone to find something for you. 
. Tell a child to be careful when crossing the road. 


Make a command to always speak the truth. 


. As the monitor of your class, give an order about coming to school early. 


Anne does not drink coffee. 

My brothers don't speak German. 
Anish's best friends don't live near him 
I didn't go to the store last week. 

Lions do not eat grass. 


You should not cheat on tests. 


A Sentence with not or no is called a Negative sentence. 


EXERCISE 1 


Change the following sentences into Negative sentences. 


is 
2. 


These mangoes are sweet. 
It was raining last night. 


Sentences (197) 
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3. Rama is going to Varanasi. 
4. Abdul is working hard. 

5. The dog was barking the whole night. 
6. Gopal has eaten his dinner. 

7. Hari has read the story of Aladdin. 

8. I can walk four miles in an hour. 
9. You look tired. 

10. My uncle lives in Chennai. 


11. He played for one hour. 

12. Write down the sum. 

13. Sit down. 

14. The thief escaped. 

15. Some people like curry and rice. 
16. The servant lighted the lamp. 
17. The street was well-lighted. 

18. The book is in the desk. 

19. The boy is spinning his top. 


20. Homi was found copying in the exam. 
21. We lost the last match. 

22. My little brother has a white rabbit. 
23. I slept well last night. 

24. I can see the new moon. 

25. Farah speaks clearly. 

26. Abdul won the first prize. 

27. I have some money in my pocket. 


EXERCISE 2 


Convert the following sentences into Negative sentences. 
1. This is your book. 
2. They are cousins. 
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. He is a good player. 
. lama fast bowler. 
. You are a fine batsman. 


3 
4 
D 
6. We are cricketers. 
7. They are Europeans. 
8. These are my buttons. 
9. That is your book. 
10. There is no room here. 
11. You are in a great hurry. 
12. Itis very warm today. 
13. The pen is mine. 
14. The door is shut. 
15. The book is on the desk. 
16. The boys are here. 
17. The teacher is busy. 
18. He is in the room. 
19. The window is open. 
20. The hat is on the peg. 
21. The grapes are sour. 
22. Vithal is a tailor. 
23. The old man is deaf. 
24. You will miss the train. 


25. The children are playing. 

26. Rose is a beautiful flower. 

27. She has a sweet voice. 

28. A spider has eight legs. 

29. He is washing his face. 

30. They are watching the match. 
31. She is reading her lesson. 


Sentences 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


The pupils are working sums. 

It is time to go to school. 

There is no hope now. 

It will rain today. 

You have seen my cricket bat. 
Shirin has prepared tea for us all. 
Homi has passed the examination. 


EXERCISE 3 


Identify each of the following sentences as the imperative, declarative, 
interrogative, or exclamatory sentences. Also punctuate them. 


I; 
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13. 


How was your day at school 


. Do your assignments on time 

. I'm so excited to see you 

. Walking up that mountain is dangerous 
. Who is the most popular dancer 

. Clear this desk by tomorrow 

. Bring me Lego City from Singapore 

. Please pass me the salt 

. He is the leader of the group 

. Can you cancel the concert 

. You were meant to be back on Monday 
. This is adorable 


Lucknow is the capital of Uttar Pradesh 


. You have broken my umbrella 

. How beautiful the rainbow is 

. You have such a pretty house 

. Which day of the week is your favourite 
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18. May be someday we will play basketball together 
19. Tie your shoelaces 
20. Help 


EXERCISE 4 


Study the following questions, and give answers in short sentences. 
1. How are you? 

. How is your father? 

. How do you do? 


How is 
your father ? 


. How do you do this sum? 

. How do you feel now? 

. How does he like this place? 
. How did you get it done? 

. How did our team play? 


O COND OFF W rn 


. How did you cut that string? 


Ó 
(a) 


. How old are you? 


Ó 
Ó 


. How old is your brother? 


12. How long have you been here? 
13. How long did you take to draw this picture? here shall) 
14. How long shall I wait? 


Ó 
O1 


. How far can you walk? 


Ó 
Os 


. How far have we to go? 


Ó 
N 


. How far is your school from here? 


Ó 
oo 


. How much rice do you eat? 


Ó 
NO 


. How much money have you got? 


N 
© 


. How many boys were injured? 


N 
— 


. How many fingers you have? 


Sentences 
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22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


How many legs has a horse? 

How many marbles have I got? 
How many books have you got? 
How many colours has the rainbow? 


you? 


E 


pages has 
this book ?, 


How many pages has this book? 
How many days are there in a week? 
How many weeks are there in a year? 
How many paise are there in a rupee? 


EXERCISE 5 


Change the following into Negative Sentences. 


l 
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13. 


. Some people like curry and rice. 
. Late too much. 

. It weighs a pound. 

. My uncle lives in Chennai. 
. You look tired. 

. The bird sings sweetly. 

. Iremember seeing him. 

. The boys made great noise. 
. The thief ran away. 

. He gave me some money. 

. Abdul won the first prize. 


. We lost the last match. 
. He keeps a shop. 
. The sun shines brightly. 


He played for an hour. 


I slept well last night. 


. The prisoner hanged himself. 
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18. 
19. 
20. 


A mad dog bit my pony. 
I met him last Saturday. 
We left school at five o'clock. 


EXERCISE 6 


Say which of the following sentences are Statements, which are Questions, 
and which are Commands. Write S for Statements, O for Questions and 
C for Commands. 


O ON AD OF KP WN FH 


NO RF RRR RRR Re YS eR 
O OMON D FFP WN KF OC 


. Turn the TV down. 

. What shall we do now? 

. Let's go to the beach. 

. I was in Pune on the Christmas Day. 
. Are Ravi and Manish twins? 

. Look at the board. 

. The moon goes round the sun. 

. Who has broken the cup? 

. Get up at 5 o'clock tomorrow. 

. Is this cassette yours? 

. Where is the remote control? 

. The programme is on Channel 9. 
. Have you turned the tap off? 

. A lost opportunity never comes. 
. Hurry up. 

. Don't sit on the bed. 

. You have dialled the wrong number. 


. Are you coming to school, Rama? 
. Don't talk to me, Arjun. 
. Why cannot I talk to you, Rama? 


Sentences 
b 
A 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


I am learning the poetry, Arjun. 
Why did you not learn it at home? 
I went to a party last night, Arjun. 
Did you enjoy yourself, Raman? 
Oh, be quiet, Arjun. 


EXERCISE 7 


Rewrite the sentences according to the instructions given in brackets. 


a. 


b. 


Your dog is playful. (Change to an interrogative sentence.) 


Sheepdogs can round up a herd of sheep. (Change to an interrogative 
sentence.) 


. The Labrador is a large dog. (Change to an interrogative sentence.) 
. Does your dog do amazing tricks? (Change to an exclamatory sentence.) 
. How gentle that dog is with little children! (Change to a declarative 


sentence.) 


. Will you call your dog back home now? (Change to an imperative 


sentence.) 


. What a good friend a dog can be! (Change to a declarative sentence.) 


EXERCISE 8 


Given below are 15 sentences without punctuation marks. Classify the 
sentences as (Interrogative, Imperative, Exclamatory or Declarative) and 
put the correct punctuation mark at the end of each. 


1. 
2: 
3: 
4. 


Jawaharlal Nehru was the first Prime Minister of India 
How many TV channels do you have 

Play the cassette again 

The cow is a useful animal 
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5. How wonderful the Internet is 

6. Pass the salt, please 

7. What a lovely flower 

8. Have you paid the phone bill 

9. The movie has been released on the video 
10. Why is she laughing 
11. What a good idea 
12. English is spoken all over the world 
13. Look at those birds 
14. Where have you put the remote control 
15. Turn the television on. 


Sentences 


Subject and Predicate 


"T 


Birds build nests in trees. 
Subject Predicate 


Every sentence that we speak or write consists of two parts. 


1. We must talk about some person or thing; if we talk at all. 
2. We must say something about that person or thing. 


In other words, we must have a subject to talk about, and we must say or 
predicate something about that subject. 


If I come up to you and say ‘Your father, you know that your father is the 
subject about which I wish to talk. But I have said nothing about that subject. 
To make the sentence complete I must say something about your father. 


If I say ‘Your father knows me, I have expressed a complete thought. 
In grammar, that about which something is said is called the Subject. 


What we say about the subject is called the Predicate. 
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Notice how the following sentences are divided into Subject and Predicate: 


Birds fly. 


Cows eat grass. 
Mary had a little lamb. 
The horse is white. 


Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard. 


EXERCISE 1 


Divide each of the following sentences into Subject and Predicate. 


1. Birds build nest in trees. 

. Your book lies on the desk. 

. My new watch keeps good time. 

. He goes to the church on Sunday. 

. [have a garden of my own. 

. The poor old woman gets little food. 
. A cold wind blew last night. 

. The foolish crow tried to sing. 

. The hungry child wept bitterly. 


YO CON D OF FP W n 


Ó 
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. Shirin's mother is ill. 


Ó 
Ó 


. The old woman looks unhappy. 


Ó 
N 


. The little lamb followed Mary everywhere. 
. Here come the boys. 


E ja 
Ae W% 


. Little Hari is the cleverest boy in the class. 


Sentences 


EXERCISE 2 


Divide each of the following sentences into Subject and Predicate. 


1 


Oo CON AD OFF WwW n 


Ó 
je 


. Simple Simon met a pieman. 

. Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall. 
. Little Bo-Peep lost her sheep. ! 
. Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair. ^ 
. The village master taught in his little school. 
. Old Tubal Cain was a man of might. 
. There dwelt a miller hale and bold. 

. A barking sound the shepherd hears. 
. Into the street the Piper stepped. 

. Under a spreading chestnut-tree the village Smithy stands. 


EXERCISE 3 


Underline the Subject and circle the Complete Predicate. 


1. 
. A great event occurred in Virginia in the late 1500s. 


YO COON BD OFF W n 


m e 
mM © 


Ete 
e 


Over a hundred people completely vanished from their village. 


. No one explained it. 

. Nature is the best physician. 

. White's daughter was among the people aboard the ship. 

. A baby girl named Virginia Dare was born in Virginia. 

. She was the first English child to be born in North America. 

. I shot an arrow into the air. 

. White sailed back to England for supplies. 

. He didn't return until three years later. 

. White searched for the English colonists but did not find them. 
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. The colonists may have died. 

. They may have decided to live among a group of Native Americans. 
. The mystery has baffled many researchers. 

. Itremains unsolved. 

. Judge Lane presided over a municipal court. 

. The airport terminal was crowded with holiday travellers. 
. A free rock concert was held in the city park. 

. Life in the city is often hectic. 

. Samantha stopped at the mall to look for some shoes. 

. Wu moved to an apartment near school. 

. Cities, with all their activities, are never boring. 

. The accident taught the sailors an important lesson. 

. The sparrow chased a big crow from the apple tree. 

. Under the twinkling lights, the gazebo looked magical. 


EXERCISE 4 


Read these sentences. Circle the Subject and underline the Predicate. 


. The early bird catches the worm. 
. The boy in the third row explained the role of slavery in the Civil War. 
. Several of the students were thinking about the final examinations in the 


history course. 


. He has a good memory. 

. All roads lead to happiness. 

. One of her younger cousins is having a birthday next Saturday. 
. They shared their lunch with the new girl in class. 

. We usually go to the movies in the afternoon. 

. Samita put her purse and car keys in the cupboard. 

. We are planning to come home from the summer camp soon. 


Sentences 
* 
A 


11. The boy stood on the burning deck. 

12. A stranger came one night to Yussouf's tent. 

13. Kalpana Chawla died during her travel in space. 
14. Bad boys hide their faults. 

15. Mr Pratap Singh's car is big. 

16. At last they came to a village gate. 

17. The boy has chubby cheeks. 


EXERCISE 5 


Choose a Subject and a Predicate from the box to complete each of the 
following sentences. 


1. The gardener 


2. The pilot 
3. looked for nectar in the flower. 
4. has lots of clothes in it. 


5. The little puppy 
6. The barber 
7. Shreeth's baby sister 
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8. checked my vision. 


9 O needs soil, water, and sunlight. 
I EE landed the UFO. 
Te NS Ae eo. ee 
12. Thelizard eee 
Ue jumped into the sea. 
14. 0 0 o was upset because I broke her 


favourite vase. 
15. The plumber T 
16. The bus driver 


17. is filled with stories that I wrote. 


18. spun a web in the doorway. 


Sentences Q 


‘Chapter 51) Subject-Verb Agreement 


Examine the following sentences: 


1. The boy speaks English. 
2. The boys speak English. 


In the first sentence the Subject, boy, is in the singular 
number; so the Verb, speaks, is also singular. 


It will be seen that the Verb ends in s to mark the singular number. 


In the second sentence the Subject, boys, is in the plural number; so the 
Verb, speak, is also in the plural. 


Hence we say that a verb takes the same Number as its Subject; in other 
words, the Verb must agree with its Subject in Number. 


Just as a Verb agrees with its Subject in Number, so it also agrees with its 


Subject in Person. For example, we say: 2 


* 
I speak English. 


He speaks English. 


In both the sentences the Subject is in the Singular number, but in the first 
sentence the Subject (I) is in the First Person while in the second sentence the 
Subject (He) is in the Third Person. 

We may now say that a Verb must always be in the same Number and 
Person as its Subject; in other words, a Verb must agree with its Subject in 
Number and Person. 


Remember that a noun is almost always in the third person. 


Read and repeat: 


Iam a boy. We are boys. 
You are a boy. You are boys. 
He is a boy. They are boys. 
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The child is happy. The children are happy. 


Rama is a good boy. 

Rama and Hari are good boys. 
Hari, you are lazy. 

Hari and Rama, you are both lazy. 


Read and repeat: 


I was absent. 

You were absent, Ali. 
He was absent. 

She was absent. j 

That boy was absent. 
Hari and I were absent. 


Rama, Hari, and Abdul were absent. 


Read and repeat: 


I have a book. 

You have a book. 

He has a book. 

She has a book in her hand. 
The book has a nice cover. 
This girl has a book. 

Rani has a book. 


Read and repeat: 


I do my lessons. 
You do your lessons. 
He does his lessons. 


Sentences 


She is a girl. 
It is a dog. 


We were absent. 

You were absent, Hari and Rama. 
They were absent. 

Those boys were absent. 


We have books. 
You have books. 
They have books. 


These girls have books. 
Sita and Rani have books. 


We do our lessons. 


They do their lessons. 


The boy does his work well. 
The girl does her work well. 


The boy and the girl do their work well. 
EXERCISE 1 


Fill in the blanks with Verbs in the Present Tense. 


| $98 mr to school. 
2; SI RES to school. 
Os Weee to school. 
d OY ens cement to school. 
D. Dcos arii to school. 
[CM e —— a big boy. 
(fe s(n a big boy. 
8. We.. big boys 
a I N big boys. 
10. EG o essaie: idle 
NERIS I idle 
12. [eee old. 
] 3s VOW niren young 
14. ig | cen nothing. 
15. 5 HE ceteris her lesson. 
16. Some monkeys long tails. 
17. The SIFeBE aciei: dusty. 
18. The streets................ dusty. 
19. We............... curry and rice. 
20. Te. eoe curry and rice. 
PANI m curry and rice. 
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24. 


s EE eet very hot today. 
A a rupee in his pocket. 
—" you a rupee in your pocket? 


EXERCISE 2 


Circle the correct Verb in brackets in each of the sentences below. Check 
your answers with your partner. 


O ON aD OF FP WN FR 
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Sentences 


. Your friend (talk-talks) too much. 

. The man with the roses (look-looks) like your brother. 

. The women in the pool (swim-swims) well. 

. Singh (drive-drives) a cab. 

. The football players (run-runs) 10 kms every day. 

. That red-haired lady in the fur hat (live-lives) across the street. 

. He (cook-cooks) dinner for his family. 

. The boys (walk-walks) to school every day. 

. The weather on the coast (appear-appears) to be good this weekend. 
. The centre on the basketball team (bounce-bounces) the ball too high. 
. Each of the girls (look-looks) good on skis. 

. Everybody (was-were) asked to remain quiet. 

. Neither of the men (is-are) here yet. 

. (Is-Are) each of the girls ready to leave? 

. Several of the sheep (is-are) sick. 

. Some members of the faculty (is-are) present. 

. Nobody in the class (has-have) the answer. 

. Bach of the girls (observe-observes) all the regulations. 

. All of the milk (is-are) gone. 

. Most of the seats (was-were) taken. 


EXERCISE 3 


In the following sentences, put Verbs in agreement with the subject. Use 
the Present Tense. 


Le Eesti a clever boy. 
PM TU busy. 
Ba ILS ases: quite tired. 
da or a fine dog. 
D. HOW scexsoncecnvedesest you? 
6. Ask Rama if he..................... a watch. 
7. Where.. you going? 
D. My OO cotes in not bite. 
—— you coming to school? 
I0. De pilene a sweet voice. 
e c — drawing lessons every Tuesday. 
12. The TRAIN ete due now. 
j Le ———— there any water in that pot? 
14. Monkeys... long tails. 
15.25 BBBD E timid animals. 
16. What a careless boy you..................... ! 
(UU m eight fingers. 
19. Thirty days sorina September. 
19; The SR above us. 
EXERCISE 4 


Fill in the blanks with Verbs in the Past Tense. 


NE E absent yesterday. 
A e oetasterent absent yesterday. 
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Os, WO icarteeenits absent yesterday. 


4. They rerorwos absent yesterday. 

EES you absent yesterday? 

MNT he absent yesterday? 

7/9 | entm. very hot yesterday. 

METTUS they here yesterday? 
We say 


1. Latif is here. 

2. Cotton grows in India. 

3. Rustum was a Persian hero. 
4. He has arrived. 


5. He is my partner. 


But we also say 


6. Latif and Abdul are here. 
7. Cotton and jute grow in India. 
8. Rustum and Sohrab were Persian heroes. 


9. He and his friend have arrived. 
10. He and I are partners. 
11. Cotton, jute and rice grow in India. 
12. Hari, Rama and Govind go to the same school. 


In sentences 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, each verb is in the singular, 
because the subject is in the singular. 


In sentences 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, each verb is in the plural, because there are 
two or more than two subjects in the singular joined by and. 


We therefore, note, that two or more subjects in the singular, joined by and, 
take a verb in the plural. 


Examine the following sentences: 
1. Either Balu or Govind is there. 


Sentences Q 


2. Either Hari or Karim has broken the jug. 
3. Either Hari, Karim or he has broken the jug. 
4. Neither Rama nor Hari was there. 


5. Neither he nor his brother is present. 
6. Neither he, his brother, nor his sister is present. 
We learn from the above sentences that we put the verb in the singular 


form, when two or more subjects in the singular are joined by either... or or 
neither... nor. 


When a noun in the singular number is joined to a second noun by with, or 
as well as, the verb is singular; as, 


The chief, with all his men, was killed. 
Rama, as well as Hari, likes hot curry. 


EXERCISE 5 


Fill in the blanks with the correct form of the Verbs given in brackets. 


1. Everyone inthisclass — wearing jeans. (be) 
2. Manystudents  —  — for five or six years. (study) 
3. Factories — .— .— economically these years. (suffer) 
4. Somebody ____ - do something about it. (have to) 
5.EitheryouorI 1 . to doit. (need) 
6. Everyne  — timeoff. (enjoy) 
7. Neither the man nor the woman. . . older than 60. (be) 
8. TodayI |  .  goingto make a speech. (be) 
9. Either my dad or mom. . us to the game. (take) 
10.Peter sin. his room. (study) 
11. Theteacher  —  |herbiketo school every day. (ride) 
12. Neither the student nor the parent 1 — — present. (be) 
13. Neither the teacher northestudents —  itisagood idea. (think) 
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14. Someone | — to wear sandals in early spring. (prefer) 
15. Everybody a right to a good life. (have) 

16. Neither cats nor dogs allowed at the exhibition. (be) 
17. TheiPhone — a great invention. (be) 


18. Neither Denmark nor Germany _ _ the European championship. 
(win) 


EXERCISE 6 


A. In each of the following sentences, supply a Verb in agreement with its 
Subject. 


. Two and two ................ four. 

. On his desk ................ his book and pencil. 

. He and I ................ friends. 

| Here usse Abdul and Hamid. 

. A ring as well as a brooch ................ been stolen. 


Some body 
\| has stolen 


o M O TE QM - 


. Rama and Hari s brothers. 


P 


T—— Rama or Arjun the captain of the school? «WE of) 


Ó 
co 


. Neither bread nor rice ................ bad for you. 


Ó 
Ó 


. Ganpat with his friend ................ come today. 


Ó 
N 


. Neither he nor she ................ present yesterday. 


Ó 
Q 


. Balu with Rama ................ in the garden. 


= 
rm 


. Balu and Rama ................ in the garden. 


Ó 
O1 


. Abdul as well as Latif ................ gone. 


Ó 
ON 


. Rama with three other boys ................ caned. 


Ó 
N 


. He, with his father, ................ among the first to arrive. 


Ó 
oo 


« Iron and gold iue found in India. 


Sentences 
b 
A 


I9. 
20. 
pale 
22; 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Iron as well as gold ... 


Either the cat or the dog 
The ship with the entire crew 


Ten and one ................ 
The bat as well as the 


eleven. 


ball 2335 


Either Rama or his brother ...... 


Neither Rama nor he 


B. Compare your answers with another student's and if the answers do not 
agree, discuss which are correct. Interact with another pair if necessary. 
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Unit 15 


[EA The Active and Passive Vnice 


Compare these sentences: 
1. The teacher punished the boy. 
2. The boy was punished by the teacher. 


Is the meaning of sentence 2 different from that of 
sentence 1? Both the sentences mean the same but they have 
been expressed differently. 


In sentence 1 the Subject (teacher) did the punishing or 
is the doer of the action; that is, the Subject is active. The verb punished is, 
therefore, said to be in the Active Voice. 


In sentence 2 the Subject (boy) received the punishment or is the receiver of 
the action; that is, the Subject is not active, but passive. The verb was punished 
is, therefore, said to be in the Passive Voice. 


When the Subject is the doer of the action, the Verb is said to be in the 
Active Voice. 


When the Subject is the receiver of the action, the Verb is said to be in the 
Passive Voice. 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Verbs in the following sentences, and say whether they are 
Active or Passive. 


1. Hari is taught by his mother. 
2. He will do the sums in an hour. 
3. The gate was opened by the chowkidar. 


Voice 


4. The thief was caught. 

5. I see a dark cloud. 

6. The cow is loved by the children. 

7. The children play with the cat. 

8. The bird was killed by a cruel boy. 

9. The map was drawn by the teacher. 
10. The door is shut. 
11. I was bowled out. 


12. The gardener waters the garden every evening. 


Carefully study the following sentences: 


Children love dogs. Dogs are loved by children. 
Rama opened the door. The door was opened by Rama. 
The jackal followed the tiger. The tiger was followed by the jackal. 


You see that in changing a verb from the active voice into the passive voice, 
the object of the active verb becomes the subject of the passive verb. 


An intransitive verb cannot be, therefore, converted into the passive voice, 
because it has no object. 


The passive form of a verb is be (is, are, was, etc.) + past participle. 


The passive forms of the Simple Present and Simple Past tenses are given 
below. 


They like me. I am liked by them. 

Mary helps Radha. Radha is helped by Mary. 

Gopi cleans the shoes daily. The shoes are cleaned by Gopi daily. 
Anil took the pen. The pen was taken by Anil. 

The servant stole the earrings. The earrings were stolen by the servant. 
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EXERCISE 2 


In the following sentences, change the Verbs in Active Voice into Passive, 
and the Verbs in Passive Voice into Active. 
. The cat killed a mouse. 

. The boy was bitten by a dog. 

. The window was broken by Karim. 

. A cruel boy killed the bird. 

. The noise frightened the child. 

. The police arrested the thief. 

. He was praised by the teacher. 


. His aunt loves him. 


O ON AD OF FP WN FR 


. The headmaster signed the letter. 


Ó 
© 


. He invited us to his house. 


Ó 
Ó 


. The work must be done by you. 


= 
N 


. The horse was frightened by the noise. 
EXERCISE 3 


Write whether the following sentences are in the Active or Passive voice. 
(Hint: In these sentences, look for the person who is carrying out the 
action.) 
L 5oüblkwWaseablnPamapple. euentus ditentacia tens: 
» The picture wan painted by BOB, sapien 
.maopenedtHe presente medpieesadsstiniiiiixeseiediuss 


< Thecard was made by Trisha. ^ 3 ^1 seseusceittbsseesseieiseecnides 


2 
3 
4. The phone was repaired by Mr Jain. ——— — diee i tren tete 
5 
6. Sabby hit the tree with MISSHCK, = — ssuwssnnenssatdawssandvasnnsavaatenastvatands 


Voice Q 


7. 
8. 


Iheaaanjumped oM thesteps. č ^ wuuiutsesditeseientsteeim ara 
Daniel watched the birds. § +$§= = —— — crie dore eene 


EXERCISE 4 


Complete the following sentences using appropriate verb forms. Choose 
your answers from the given options. 


1 


Ete 
e 


« Ihe problem... eee ts to the children. (explained/was explained) 
2; POSE DyFOmidS saisir around 400 AD. (built/were built) 
pee the WHOM DNS cius seed etas pedet nes bosse by your mother. (has caused /was 
caused) 
. The visitors cdoetesctebeeubuestes ies (were shown/have shown) a collection 
of old manuscripts. 
E ÁO him ten thousand pounds last year. (lend/lent/was 
lent) 
SHE RR of spiders. (frightened/is frightened) 
pL PICE iocncgescevaneseav once: by my grandmother. (painted/was 
painted) 
l by his attitude. (shocked /have shocked /was shocked) 
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Unit 16 
S Speech J 
Chapter 53 Types of Speech 4 


A. Read the following sentences. 
1. Rohit said, “I have a headache.” 


2. Meera said, “I am reading a book.” 


In the above sentences, certain words are within brackets. These are the 
actual words spoken by the person directly. 


Repeating exactly what a person has said is called Direct Speech. It is 
usually enclosed in quotation marks. 


B. Now read the sentences given below: 
1. Rohit said that he had a headache. 
2. Meera said that she was reading a book. 


These sentences convey the same meaning as the sentences given in A. But 
the way the messages have been conveyed has changed. 


When the idea of the original speaker is conveyed without quoting 
the actual words of the speaker, it is said to be in Indirect Speech. The 
Indirect Speech is also known as Reported Speech. 


You may have noticed the following changes in the indirect speech: 
* There is no comma after said. 

e The inverted commas are removed. 

e The verbs has and am have become had and was respectively. 

e The pronoun I has become he and she. 


Speech Q 


The following changes need to be made while changing direct speech into 
indirect speech: 


1. If the reporting verb is in the present or future tense, the verb in the 
reported speech is not changed at all. 
He says, "She is right." He says that she is right. 
He will say "She is right." He will say that she is right. 


2. If the reporting verb is in the past tense, the tenses of the verb in direct 
speech usually changes as follows: 


(a) The simple present changes to the simple past. 
He said, "I am right.” 
He said that he was right. 
(b) The present continuous changes to the past continuous. 
He said, "I am writing." 
He said that he was writing. 
(c) The present perfect changes to the past perfect. 
She said, “She has written." 
She said that she had written. 
(d) The simple past changes to the past perfect. 
She said, “She wrote a book.” 
She said that she had written a book. 
(e) The will/can/may forms change to the would/could/might forms. 
(f) The past perfect and the past continuous stay the same. 


EXERCISE 1 


Change the Direct Speech into Indirect Speech. 


1. He said, “The film is interesting.” 
2. "I've forgotten to bring my lunch with me,” he said. 
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. Anu said, "I am waiting for the cab." 

. He said, "I will see you tomorrow." 

. “T1 clean the car tomorrow,” Tim said to his father. 

. "We've been living in this house since 2010," he said to me. 
. He said, "My father is unwell." 

. He said, "I know her address." 

. She said, "I like ice cream." 

. "She must try harder if she wants to succeed," he said. 

. "My father will be angry with me if he finds out,” she said. 
. "You had better speak to the manager," she said to him. 


EXERCISE 2 


Change the Indirect Speech into Direct Speech. 


L 
. Sheena told me that the teacher had left the school early. 

. He told her that he had been searching for his wallet. 

. He told me that they had gone for a walk after dinner. 

. She told him that she might not be able to meet him at the airport. 
. Rani said that she had finished her work. 

. She said that she had bought a blue sari. 

. He said that he would see me the next day. 


Oo CON AD FFF C0 Lh 


Ó 
c 


She told me that she had been to the cinema the previous day. 


. Monica said that she was very busy. 
. She said that she had met him two days ago. 


Speech 


Unit 17 


Reading and 
Understanding a Story 


Read this short story based on a German folktale. 


A little girl lived with her mother in a village. They were very poor and were 
able to survive with great difficulty. One day, the little girl went to a forest to 
get some wood so that her mother could light a fire and cook a meagre meal. 
As she went about collecting small sticks, the little girl saw an old woman. 
She had fallen down on the ground and wasn’t able to get up. 

The little girl hurried to the old woman and helped her get back on her feet. 
The old woman was filled with love for this poor urchin. She gave her a 
toothless smile and a wooden pot. She told the little girl “You will never go 
hungry from now. Just tell the pot “Cook Pot’ and it will give you all the food 
that you need. Say ‘Stop pot’ and it will stop.” 

The little girl ran to her mother with the pot. She told her all about the old 
woman and the wooden pot. The mother and daughter sat down as the little 
girl said ‘Cook pot’. Lo and behold, food appeared in the pot. The two had a 
hearty meal. The little girl said ‘Stop pot’ after they finished eating. 

Once, the little girl went to the village. Her mother felt hungry and asked 
the pot to give her food. But, she forgot how to make the pot stop. She tried 
all the possible words. The pot just went on producing food. Soon, it started 
flooding the hut. The little girl returned just then. ‘Stop pot’ she yelled at the 
top of her voice. The pot stopped producing food. 


I. Which words from the story mean the same as the following? 
1. to continue to live and grow 
2. very less 
3. ragamuffin 
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4. without any teeth 
5. look 
6. shouted 


II. Write brief answers for the following questions. 

. Describe the characters of the story. 

. Why did the old woman give the wooden pot to the little girl? 

. Why did the mother ask the pot to cook? 

. What happened when the mother forgot the words to stop the pot? 

. What do you think the mother and daughter did with the extra food? 
. Give a suitable title to the folktale. 


ON OF FP WN L2 
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Chapter 55) Reading to Understand a Poem 


Read the poem My Shadow by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 
And what can be the use of him is more than I can see. 


He is very, very like me from the heels up to the head; 
And I see him jump before me, when I jump into my bed. 


The funniest things about him is the way he likes to grow- 

Not at all like proper children, which is always very slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller like an India rubber ball, 
And he sometimes gets so little that there's none of him at all. 


He hasn't got a notion of how children ought to play, 
And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. 
He stays so close beside me, he's a coward you can see; 
I'd think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks to me! 


One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 
I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup; 
But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy-head, 
Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep in bed. 


Choose the correct answer for the following questions. 


1. What does the shadow do? 
a. goes in and out all alone 
b. goes up and down with the poet 
c. goes in and out with the poet 
d. goes up and down all alone 
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2. What is the funniest part of the shadow? 
. helikes to run 

. he likes to jump 

. he likes to vanish 


C 0 oO 9 


. helikes to grow 
3. Which word in the poem means an idea? 
a. shadow 
b. notion 
c. nursie 
d. none of the above 
4. Why does the poet call the shadow a coward? 
a. because he always sticks to the poet 
b. because he always hides behind the poet 
c. because he always vanishes 
d. all of the above 
5. Why did the shadow not follow the poet one morning? 
a. because he was tired after the previous night 
b. because he was staying back with the nursie 
c. because the poet got up even before sunrise 
d. because the poet locked him up in the room 
6. What was shining on the buttercup? 
a. Snow 
b. dew 
C. tears 
d 


. sweat 


Comprehension 


Reading—Distinguishing Between Facts and Upinions 


Underline the facts and circle the writer’s opinions in the following passage. 


APJ Abdul Kalam was the 11th President of India. He was a great man with 
a high level of intellect. Born and raised in Rameswaram, Tamil Nadu, the 
young Kalam studied physics at the St. Joseph’s College, Tiruchirappalli, and 
aerospace engineering at the Madras Institute of Technology (MIT), Chennai. 
I think he must have been a good student throughout his school years. 


Popularly known as the Missile Man of India, Dr Kalam had led India from 
one accomplishment to another in space technology. He is credited with a 
pivotal role that he played in India's Pokhran-II nuclear tests in 1998, after the 
original nuclear test by India in 1974. 


However, some detractors believe that Dr Kalam was without any authority 
and was merely carrying on the work of Homi J. Bhabha and Vikram Sarabhai. 
Be as it may, the United Nations recognised Dr Kalam’s 79th birthday as 
World Students’ Day. He had been conferred with the Padma Bhushan in 1981 
and the Padma Vibhushan in 1990 for his work with ISRO and DRDO and 
his role as a scientific advisor to the Government. He received India’s highest 
civilian honour, the Bharat Ratna, in 1997 for his valuable contribution to the 
scientific research and modernisation of defence technology in India. 
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Understanding and Following a Conversation/Dialogue 


Read the following conversation carefully. 


Samuel: 
Priya: 


Soham: 
Samuel: 


Soham: 
Akki: 


Samuel: 


Priya: 
Akki: 


Priya: 
Akki: 


Samuel: 
Priya, Akki 


and Soham: 


Akki: 


Soham: 


Samuel: 


All together: 


Comprehension 


Are we going to watch this movie or not? 


I can go over the weekend as I am free on Saturday evening. 
Would you like to come with us? 


I think not. I have to go to a family function this weekend. 


Tell us something new, Soham. This is a pattern. You never 
join us in any of our plans. 


I would love to, but my father doesn't allow me to. 


I can understand you perfectly, Soham. Even my parents 
don't allow me to go out anywhere without them. 


Actually my mother is not relaxed unless she sees me. But, 
my father has given me a ‘curfew’ hour—8 p.m. at the latest. 


I guess they do this for our safety. 


Let's think up something so we can get 
permission from our families easily. 


I know. Let us join Tae Kwon Do classes. 


Good idea! We can explain to our parents that we are doing 
this for our safety. 


What will we do, then? Bunk the classes to go to see movies? 


No. Attend the classes and learn the discipline. 


Tae Kwon Do is healthier than sitting inside a closed hall 
for hours on end. 


Let's do this. Our purpose of going to the movies was 
spending some time with each other, wasn't it? 


.. and we can do so, as we train ourselves in Tae Kwon Do. 


This is by far the best idea. 


I. Match the cause with its effect. 


Cause 


. Priya is free on Saturday 


evening 

Soham's father doesn't permit 
him to go out with friends 
Samuel has a 'curfew' hour 
Akki’s parents don't allow her 
to go anywhere without them 
Friends want to spend time 
with each other 


Effect 


. so they think of joining the Tae 


Kwon Do. 


. therefore she can understand 


Soham perfectly well. 


. hence she can go for the movie. 
e. that is why he never joins in 


the group activities. 


. so he needs to return home by 


8 p.m. 


II. Do you think that the five students are best friends? Give reasons for 
your answer. 
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Reading to Gather Factual Information 


Read the following factual information on Goa. 


Located on the west coast of India, Goa is ensconced between Maharashtra, 
Karnataka and the Arabian Sea. The Mandovi River flows through Goa. 
The capital city of Panaji is situated on the banks of this river. Goa has two 
railway stations that connect the state to the rest of India—Margao and Vasco 
da Gama. Both are located in the southern part of the state. 


The state boasts of some beautiful beaches in the world. Calangute, Anjuna, 
Miramar and Colva are among the famous ones. Its inhabitants are known as 
Goans. They are famous for their love for music, dance and excellent cuisine. 
Even though Goa was born as a Portuguese settlement, it has a multi-ethnic 
and multi-religious population today. Churches, temples and mosques spot 
the skyline of Goa generously. 

One can visit the state any time of the year. Its beauty can be enjoyed and 
appreciated during the monsoons as well as during the festive season that 
includes Christmas and Easter. 


I. Complete the following sentences on the basis of your understanding 
of the given information. 


1. Situated on the west coast of India, Goa is wo... ccecseseeseeeeseeseeeeeeeeees 


-—— — — À— teeta stapeanae link the state to the rest of the country 
via railways. 

-———— —— M are some of most beautiful beaches in the 
world. 

4. Goas population today 15 sessi cir, eM E 


v. Churches, temples and- mosques SpOLD seieren riis 
p —————Á is a good time to visit Goa. 


II. What is the main idea of this information? 


Comprehension Q 


Data interpretation 


Study the following data closely. 


BIG BOOST FOR 
THE BIG CAT 


rise in tiger 
population in 4 yrs ‘ Xf 


Karnataka NNI oc 
TEM 
Uttarakhand ENNIUS. 


MP* 308 
*2096 
*Sampling ongoing, may be revised 


c P COUNTING — 436. 


NE hills & Brahmaputra 
floodplains (Assam, 
Arunachal, Mizoram, 
TIGER POPULATION BREAK-UP north WB, NE hills & 
b* Brahmaputra 
| A37« $ p X sE 
Shivalik-Gangetic 300 sf 
Plain (Uttarakhand, ` P 20 m 
UP, Bihar) 


29; 353.4055 L A9% 70 76 

in 18 states PPP Sundarbans : ‘ 

indi i | i «X «JE 4 
tigers photographed A 45% | Alay 

ER Western Ghats (Kamataka, Central India 
from camera-trap TN, Kerala, Goa) & Eastern Ghats 
areas alone E 776 (AP,C’garh,MP, oj 601 688 

tigers estimated 402 i Maharashtra, zi 

through extrapolation, ZER Odisha, Rajasthan, 


scat analysis etc X0 2000 20M Jharkhand) 


Picture source: 
http://timesofindia.indiatimes.com/home/environment/flora- 
fauna/2226-now-Tiger-numbers-grow-by-30-in-4- 
years/articleshow/45960118.cms 
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I. Complete the following table with details that you can infer from the 
two pictures. 


. Number of tigers in 2006 

. Forest area surveyed 

. Number of tigers estimated through scat analysis 

. Increase in tiger population (in numbers) from 2006 to 2014 

. Increase of tigers (in numbers) in the NE Hills and 
Brahmaputra plains 

6. The highest percentage of tiger population in India 


oF WN FR 


II. Write a brief paragraph on the tiger population on the basis of the two 
pictures. 


Comprehension Q 


Unit 18 


A paragraph is a distinct section of a piece of writing that usually deals with a 
single theme, begins on a new line, and is made up of one or more sentences. 
Look atthe following info graphic to understand the elements of a paragraph. 


Subject sentence 
1 \ * elaborates upon the topic described in 
| Body sentence (s) the subject sentence. This section could 
have 2-3 sentences. 


P — 


' * leads the topic and its elaboration to its 
Concluding sentence © : , 
.. logical conclusion. 


Let's study the following paragraph in this light. 


e refers to the topic of the paragraph 


Nowadays every family owns a washing machine for the household laundry. 
In fact, washing machine is a very convenient invention that washes clothes 
whenever one times it to. The clothes are put inside the central drum. 
Detergents, softeners and other additives are put in a dispensing tray. The 
external panel has knobs that can be turned according to the kind of wash 
one chooses to go for. The temperature for washing and the amount of water 
needed are controlled automatically. After the washing is done, the drum 
spins rapidly in order to rid the clothes of excessive water. Whether front 
opening or top loading, washing machines have indeed become a boon for 
the modern day household. 
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Subject sentence: 


Body sentence(s): 


Concluding sentence: 


Exercises 


Nowadays every family owns a washing 
machine for the household laundry. 


In fact, washing machine is a very convenient 
invention that washes clothes whenever one 
times it to. The clothes are put inside the 
central drum. Detergents, softeners and other 
additives are put in a dispensing tray. The 
external panel has knobs that can be turned 


according to the kind of wash one chooses 
to go for. The temperature for washing and 
the amount of water needed are controlled 
automatically. After the washing is done, the 
drum spins rapidly in order to rid the clothes 
of excessive water. 


Whether front opening or top loading, washing 
machines have indeed become a boon for the 
modern day household. 


1. Imagine you become invisible for a day. You can do anything, go 
anywhere, and eat anything without anyone looking at you. Write a 
paragraph on how you will spend your day as an invisible person. 


2. You have studied about the importance of conserving the natural 
resources of the earth. Write a paragraph about how you plan to conserve 


a resource of your choice. 


3. Write a paragraph about your favourite book. Give information about 
what you like in it and why your friend should read it. 


4. You have been chosen to present a ‘magic show’ for the pre-primary 
children. Write a paragraph about what tricks you plan to show and 
what you want to say during your show. 


Composition 
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Chapter 60) Picture Composition 4 


A picture composition is a description of a visual prompt. The focus is on the 
things present in the picture rather than what the writer feels about them. 
Usually the simple present and present continuous tenses are used to write 
a picture composition. 


Let’s understand this better by answering some questions regarding the 
picture given below. 


e List the things you can see in the 
picture. 
Man, sandwich, fishbone, banana 
peel, apple, meat on the plate with 


a knife in it, a glass in the man’s 
hand. 


e What food items have already been 


eaten? 
Fish, banana and apple have 
already been eaten. 

* What food items remain to be eaten? 


Sandwich and meat remain to be eaten. 
e What is the expression on the man's face? 
Satisfied. The man is enjoying what he has eaten and what he is eating 


Given below is a composition about this picture based on the answers to the 
given questions. 


The picture shows a man who is enjoying his plate of snacks. He has already 
eaten the fruits and a fish. He is now eating his sandwich with bites of meat. 


He is holding up a drink in his left hand. His eyes are wide and happy and 
his smile reveals that he is relishing the food. 
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Exercises 


Look at each of the pictures carefully and then answer the questions. Use 
your answers to write a picture composition for each. 


Composition 


e Where are the children? 

e How many boys and girls are there? 
e What are they doing? 

e How is the weather? 

* Do the children seem happy? 


e What kind of plants can you see in 
the picture? 


e Who are the creatures in the picture? 


e What kind of a vehicle is behind 
them? 


e What is the expression on their face? 
* What kind of place is this? 


* Where is the setting of this picture? 
e List the things that you can see. 
e What is the weather like? 


e List the things you see in the picture. 

e What kind of a scene is shown in the 
picture? 

e What is the cat doing? 

* Where are the bird and the man? 


What are they doing? 
A 


*« What kind of weather it is? 


Chapter 61 


A. Personal letter 


A personal letter is a form of written communication to family, relatives and 
friends. The language used is informal and the structure is not rigid. 


A personal letter is also called an informal letter. 
Given below is a sample personal letter: 


Sender's address Avantika Chakravarty 
A-35, C. R. Park 
New Delhi 
Date 17th March 2014 
Salutation Dear Probir 
Body of the letter I haven't heard from you in a long time. I hope 


Aunty is fine and in good health. 
I am planning to visit Mumbai sometime next 
month to attend a conference. The idea was 
to stay over with you and Aunty over the 
weekend before returning home. 
Would you be in town in the third week of next 


month? 
Siening off Yours affectionately 
Name and signature of Avantika 
the sender 
Exercises 


1. You spent the summer vacation at your friend's farm. Write a letter to 
his parents thanking them for the hospitality shown to you. 


2. Your father's job is transferable and he doesn't want to upset your 
schooling. So, he puts you in a boarding school. Write a letter to him 
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after your first month at the boarding school telling him about how you 
have coped with the change. 


3. Your best friend, Abha, is not able to concentrate on her studies. Her 
grades are dipping and she is becoming more and more sad and lonely. 
Write a letter to her encouraging her to put her best foot forward and 
offering your help to tide over this period. 


B. Official letter 

An official letter is a form of written communication that is addressed to 
people in authority. The language used is official and courteous. 

An official letter is also known as a formal letter. 

Given below is a sample formal letter along with its various elements: 


Sender's address Avani Chakravarty 
A-35, C. R. Park 


New Delhi 
Date 17th March 2014 
Receiver's address The Principal 
OBS School 
Salutation Respected Sir 
Subject: Issuance of Transfer Certificate 


Body of the letter | Iam a class 5 student of this esteemed institution. 
My roll number is 55581. Following my father's 
new posting, the family is going to relocate to 
Chandigarh. 


Therefore, I request you to kindly issue a Transfer 
Certificate that would enable me to join a new 


school in the other city. 
Thanking You, 
Signing off Yours sincerely 
Nameandsignature Avani Chakravarty 


of the sender 


Composition 
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Exercises 


I; 


Write a letter to the Editor of your local newspaper complaining about the 
irregular water supply on the one hand and wastage of water resources 
on the other. 


. Write a letter to your principal requesting a week's leave as you have to 


go to Mumbai to participate in a National Level Quiz show. 


. Write a letter to your Cricket Coach apologising for your rude behaviour 


during the recently concluded cricket tournament. 


. Write a letter to the class teacher asking for permission to leave school 


early as you have an appointment with the dentist. 


. The people living in the building next to yours create a lot of noise. You 


have informed them a couple of times that you find it difficult to study 
with so much of noise going on. Yet they are not making any effort 
to lessen the noise. Write a letter to the officer in-charge of the police 
station in your locality complaining about the behaviour of your noisy 
neighbours. 


. You and your friends want to raise awareness on the importance of 


physical exercise through a skit. You want to enact this skit at the local 
park where everyone would be welcome. Write a letter to the President 
of your Resident Welfare Association asking for permission for the use 
of the park for two hours this Sunday evening. 
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Chapter 62. Invitation g 


An invitation is a form of written communication that invites the receiver to 
an event. It can be both formal and informal. 


Given below is a sample each of formal and informal invitation. 


Formal Invitation 


Mrs. and Col. Mahajan 
cordially solicit your presence 
on the auspicious occasion of the marriage of their son 
AMIT MAHAJAN 
with 
SHREYA JAIN 
(D/o Mrs. and Mr. Rohtas Jain) 


on the 23rd of April, 2015, Thursday, at 
Park Hotel, New Delhi. 
— PROGRAMME — 
Baraat: 8:30 pm 
Dinner: 11:30 pm 
RSVP 011-2125267 
Mahesh, Sudesh and Rinku 


Informal Invitation 


Avantika Chakravarty 
A-35, C. R. Park 

New Delhi 

30th March 2015 

Dear Probir 


I am glad to inform you that the wedding of my niece, Shreya Jain has 
been fixed for the 23rd of April. 


You are cordially invited to attend the auspicious occasion and bless the 
newly-weds. 


Yours affectionately 
Avantika 


Composition 
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Exercises 
Formal invitation 


1. All the sections of Class V have organised a fundraising event to help the 
flood victims of Chennai. The event will consist of a cultural programme 
prepared and presented by the students of your class. The mayor of your 
city has agreed to grace the occasion as the chief guest. Write a formal 
invitation for this event. 


2. Write a formal invitation to the president of your Resident Welfare 
Association inviting him/her for the naming ceremony of your little 
cousin. 


Informal invitation 


1. You are celebrating the first birthday of your little sister. Write an 
invitation for your best friend inviting him/her for the occasion. 

2. You will celebrate your birthday soon and intend to give a party on the 
following Sunday. Write an invitation for your classmates asking them 
to join you for fun and food in the party. 
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Thank-You Note 


A thank-you note is a simple way of showing gratitude to someone who has 
been kind to you. The language used is informal and warm. 


Given below is a thank-you note: 


Dear Avantika 


Thank you so much for your invitation. I am delighted to 
know that your niece will be wed soon. 


I will surely be there to bless the newly-weds. 
Yours affectionately 
Probir 


Exercises 


1. Write a thank-you note to your uncle for the thoughtful birthday gift of 
a year’s subscription of your favourite magazine. 

2. Write a thank-you note to the felicitator of the camp you attended 
recently. Express your gratitude for all the things you learnt and the fun 
you had during the camp. 

3. Write a thank-you note for your favourite teacher on the occasion of 
Teacher’s Day. 


Composition 
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Chapter 64) Essay Writing 


An essay is a short piece of writing that usually presents the writer's views 
on a particular subject. The key elements of an essay are: 


Introduction... Paragraphs... Evidence... Conclusion... 


to take the 


that presents that give more to sustain the A s 
A z ; : logical end, 
the subject detailed information 
à s , ‘ - : often 
briefly in a few information on given in ; 
. expressing the 
sentences the subject paragraphs ME 
the writer's 


views 


Given below is an example of an essay on My Dream Job. 


My dream job is to become a travel photographer and go around the world 
taking pictures of people and places. It would be best if I could work as a 
photo reporter with a news magazine and volunteer to go out for assignments 
where others would hesitate. 


I will devote all my time to my job, but take out some time to explore these 
places as well. I love making friends and I am sure that I will leave friends 
behind me wherever I go. 

Experiences with new people in new places will open my mind. And while 
Iam at it, I will learn to cook some typical dishes of the places I visit. 

My parents want me to become a successful engineer. Or, they want me 

to join the military service. I do not know if it is a good idea or not. I do 

so want to become a travel photographer. Can joining the military or 
becoming an engineer help in my pursuit? 
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Exercises 
1. Write an essay on any national symbol of India. 


2. Write an essay on what you would do if you got a chance to settle down 
on the moon. 


3. Write an essay on your neighbourhood describing its good and bad 
points. 


4. Write an essay on one of the most interesting books that you have read 
so far. Make sure that you mention the reasons that made it so interesting 
for you. 


5. Write essays on the following topics: 
e The best way to spend a rainy day 
* [mportance of staying in touch with family members 
e Why we should care for our environment 
e Reasons to avoid junk food 
What you would teach your pet dog 
Your favourite season 


Composition 
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Chapter 65, Dialogue Writing 4 


A dialogue is a conversation between two or more people in an informal 
language. 

Given below are dialogues between 4-5 people from The Selfish Giant by Oscar 
Wilde. 


Narrator: Some children used to go and play in the Giant's garden 
every afternoon on their way back from school. 


Boy 1: What a beautiful garden! 

Girl 1: yes. The grass is green and the flowers are like stars. 

Boy 2: Shhh! Listen to those birds sing. 

Children: I feel happy here. 

Girl 2: Come on. It’s getting late. Let's return home otherwise our 
parents will get worried. 

Children: Yes, let's go. 

Narrator: This happened every day. One day the Giant came back 
after visiting his friend, the Cornish ogre. When he arrived he saw 
the children playing in the garden. He became very angry. 

Giant: (angrily) What are you doing here? 

Children: Run! The giant is back! 

Giant: (shouting) Go away from here! This is my garden. Nobody 
can come in without my permission. 


Exercises 

1. Imagine you are playing in the park with four of your friends. It is 
getting dark and suddenly you hear a strange sound behind a bush. 
Write dialogues to describe what could it be or what you think it is. 

2. Write dialogues between two friends who are discussing their favourite 
book with each other. You may write about the plot of the story, the 
characters or the things you like or don't. 

3. Imagine you are a cat and your friend a dog. You live together with a 
family and love each other very much. Write dialogues between the two 
describing your life in the family. 
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Chapter 66) Diary Entry | 


A diary is a record of the happenings of the day written in an informal 
language. It is written in first person using simple present or simple past 
tenses. Being an informal type of writing, sketches, drawings, emoticons and 
other creative expressions can also be used. 


Given below is a sample diary entry. 


Friday, June 24, 2016 
Dearest Diary, 


I woke up with a bright smile on my face today. I lay in bed 
thinking for a long time. Why was I so happy? Did I dream 
about something nice? 


I didn’t have any particular thoughts before going to bed 
last night. 

My day passed smoothly and I was able to complete all my 
chores. And now, at the end of the day I have realised one 
thing—that all I want to do is to be happy. 

Yours, Meeta 


Exercises 


1. Today is the best day of your life. You participated in a national level 
spelling competition and have won the first prize. Describe your day 
and feelings when you were declared the national champion in a diary 
entry. 


2. Your drama teacher is very happy with your performance. You are happy 
about it, more so since you have been upset for reasons of your own. 
Write a diary entry to express your thoughts. 


3. You are Suman and you have had a chance encounter with your favourite 
sports star. Write a diary entry about your time with the star. 


Composition 
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Chapter 67, Writing Postcards 


A postcard is much shorter than a letter. It is written to someone in a different 
city or country when one is travelling, for instance. Usually there is a picture 
on one side of the postcard and space for a message and address of the person 
on the other. 


Given below is a sample message written on a postcard. 


Hello Shobha 


Having a great time here in Nainital. The 
camp is lovely and the food is just yammy. 


Weather is pleasant but windy. We go To, 


mountain climbing every morning. Miss Shobha Singh 


I have made some new friends. We will go 
boating tomorrow in the Naini Lake. 


Will send you another postcard soon. 
Rajesh 


733, Princeton Apartments 
Gurgaon 


Exercises 
1. Look at the picture given below and imagine that you are sitting facing 
the Taj Mahal. Write about what you are doing and thinking as a postcard 
message to your best friend. 


2. Write a postcard message to your cousin who lives in Mumbai offering 
your good wishes for her board examination. 


3. Write a postcard message to your mother who is abroad for work telling 
her how much you miss her and how well you are behaving at home. 
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Irregular Verbs 


There are three types of irregular verbs: 


1. Verbs in which all three parts (the base form, the past tense and the past 


participle) are identical, e.g. cut — cut — cut. 


2. Verbs in which two of the three parts are identical, e.g. get — got — got. 


3. Verbs in which all three parts are different, e.g. see — saw — seen. 


Here the common irregular verbs are grouped into three types. If a verb has 


some regular form, it also has been added. 


1. Allthree parts are identical 


Base Form 
bet 

bid 
broadcast 
burst 

cast 

cut 

hit 

hurt 

knit 

let 

put 

quit 

read 

set 

shut 

split 
spread 
thrust 


Past Tense 
bet/betted 
bid 
broadcast 
burst 

cast 

cut 

hit 

hurt 

knit/ knitted 
let 

put 
quit/quitted 
read 

set 

shut 

split 

spread 
thrust 


Past Participle 
bet/betted 
bid 
broadcast 
burst 

cast 

cut 

hit 

hurt 
knit/knitted 
let 

put 
quit/quitted 
read 

set 

shut 

split 

spread 
thrust 


2. Two parts are identical 


Base Form 
beat 
become 
bend 
bring 
build 
burn 
catch 
creep 
dream 
feed 
feel 
find 
flee 

get 
grind 
hang 


have 
hold 
keep 
kneel 
lay 
leap 
learn 
lend 
light 
make 
mean 
mislay 


Past Tense 
beat 

became 

bent 

brought 

built 
burnt/burned 
caught 

crept 
dreamt/dreamed 
fed 

felt 

found 

fled 

got 

ground 

hung 


hanged 


had 

held 

kept 
knelt/kneeled 
laid 
leapt/leaped 
learnt/learned 
lent 

lit/ighted 
made 

meant 

mislaid 


Past Participle 
beaten 

become 

bent 

brought 

built 
burnt/burned 
caught 

crept 

dreamt/ dreamed 
fed 

felt 

found 

fled 

got 

ground 

hung (e.g. the picture 
was hung.) 
hanged (e.g. He was 
hanged for murder.) 
had 

held 

kept 

knelt/ kneeled 
laid 

leapt/leaped 
learnt/learned 
lent 

lit lighted 

made 

meant 

mislaid 


overcome 
run 
seek 
sell 
shoot 
sit 
slide 
smell 
spell 
spend 
spill 
stick 
strike 
string 
sweep 
swing 
tell 
think 
weep 
win 
wind 
withhold 
wring 


Base Form 


arise 

(a) wake 
be 

begin 
bite 
blow 
choose 


overcame 
ran 

sought 

sold 

shot 

sat 

slid 
smelt/smelled 
spelt/spelled 
spent 
spilt/spilled 
stuck 

struck 

strung 

swept 

swung 

told 

thought 
wept 

won 

wound 
withheld 
wrung 


3. All three parts are different. 


Past Tense 
arose 

(a) woke 
was 

began 

bit 

blew 
chose 


overcome 
run 

sought 

sold 

shot 

sat 

slid 
smelt/smelled 
spelt/spelled 
spent 

spilt 

stuck 

struck 

strung 

swept 

swung 

told 

thought 
wept 

won 

wound 
withheld 
wrung 


Past Participle 

arisen 

(a) woken/ (a) waked 
been 

begun 

bitten 

blown 

chosen 


do 
draw 
drive 
eat 
fall 

fly 
forbid 
forget 
freeze 
give 
go 
grow 
hide 
lie 
mistake 
ride 
rise 
see 
shake 
show 
sink 
speak 
steal 
swear 
take 
tear 
undergo 
wear 
weave 


withdraw 


write 


did 
drew 
drove 
ate 

fell 
flew 
forbade 
forgot 
froze 
gave 
went 
grew 
hid 

lay 
mistook 
rode 
rose 
saw 
shook 
showed 
sank 
spoke 
stole 
swore 
took 
tore 


underwent 


wore 
wove 


withdrew 


wrote 


done 
drawn 
driven 
eaten 
fallen 
flown 
forbidden 
forgotten 
frozen 
given 

gone 
grown 

hid /hidden 
lain 
mistaken 
ridden 
risen 

seen 
shaken 
showed /shown 
sunk 
spoken 
stolen 
sworn 
taken 

torn 
undergone 
worn 
woven 
withdrawn 
written 
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Wren & Martin's Middle School English Grammar & Composition (MSEGC) has been 
specially designed to be used as a prequel to the highly popular, High School English 
Grammar & Composition. 


Middle School English Grammar & Composition is largely based on the latest 
developments in the study of English structure and usage. The main objective 
of this book is to equip the learners with the ability to use English effectively in 
real-life situations. 


Unlike many traditional grammar books, this book helps the student to use the 
language as well as gives detailed information about the language. It provides 
ample guidance and practice in sentence building, correct usage, comprehension, 
composition and other allied areas so as to equip the students with the ability to 
communicate effectively in English. 
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Unit 1 


Nouns-Gender and Number 


Read the following sentences: 
1. The boy plays well. 
2. Mary has a little lamb. 
3. The box is made of wood. 
4. The child is ill. 


The noun boy, in the first sentence, refers to a male. It is therefore said to be of the 
Masculine Gender. 


A noun that is the name of any male person or animal is said to be 
of the Masculine Gender; such as, man, uncle, lion, bull. 


The noun Mary, in the second sentence, is the name of a female. It is 
therefore said to be of the Feminine Gender. 


A noun that is the name of any female person or animal is said to 


$. be of the Feminine Gender; such as, woman, aunt, lioness, cow. 


SC 


The noun box, in the third sentence, is the name of a nonliving 
thing. It is therefore said to be of the Neuter Gender. We shall read 
about it in detail later in the chapter. 


The noun child, in the fourth sentence, may be used both for a male child and a 
female child. It is therefore said to be of the Common Gender. We shall read about 
it in detail later in the chapter. 


EXERCISE 1 


State the Gender of each of the following nouns. 


(i) Siste — xassasussdvcdasiceaioacuanteedaen (ii) or OMM 
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(iii) mother 25 patente (iv). BEIDE — Losses ute Rite: 


(V). — tigress  osesekeseeneti ihesnirtas du EE ote 
(vii) actress ondcwsnpucedtppin aki: (viii) tree — ^ onnssseipiodenidpsMedipkns: 
(ix)  €mMperor ecossonddonda ta DNUS (x) cook ecc m 
(xi) mistress NOTTE (xii) servant os 
(XII) nephew secisiieyiosiuisnaiiia P3328E- -. MENOR e 
(xv) flower —iosnsdetuctdaietnstes Gwi) Daly  — ueigssd ente 
(SUI) OX —  — duieuxngitedtuninade ck (xviii) price  .ueeesetediiiceesr ite 
(xix) püūpil — osesekesehece to is (Xx) chait Mmm 


If you were asked to pick out all the nouns in the given exercise that are the 
names of males, you would pick out dog, actor, master, emperor, nephew, ox, cook, 
servant, slave, prince. 


If you were asked to pick out all the nouns in the given exercise that are the 
names of females, you would pick out stster, mother, tigress, actress, mistress. 


But what about the other nouns, tree, flower and chair? These are the names of 
nonliving things. They are neither male nor female. 


Nouns, such as, desk, chair, ball, knife, that are the names of neither male nor 
female are said to be of the Neuter Gender. 
[Neuter means neither.] 


Note: Collective nouns, even when they denote living beings, are considered 
to be of the neuter gender. 


Note: Sometimes a little child or an animal, particularly a small animal, is 
treated as the neuter gender, and spoken of as it. 


On the other hand, some animals, a dog or a horse, for example, are 
usually spoken of as he, while a cat is often spoken of as she. 
Read the following sentences and note the words in italics. 


1. I have a cousin. 
2. That person is a relation of mine. 
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. She has a baby. 


CON BD OFF H C2 


. This is my friend and companion. 
. The child is with the teacher. 

. Servants are very troublesome. 

. The birds and beasts are here. 


. You must pay the attendant and other helpers. 


What do you notice about the nouns in the above sentences? You cannot say 


whether they stand for males or females. 


Cousin is a word common to your male and female cousins. A person may be of 


either sex and so may be a relation. A baby may be a boy or a girl. 


Nouns which are names common to either males or females are said to be of the 
Common Gender. All the nouns in the above eight sentences are of common 


gender. 


—— Ways to Form the Feminine Nouns m — 


There are three ways of forming the Feminine Nouns: 


(1) By using an entirely different word; such as, 


bachelor 
boy 
brother 
bull 

cock 

earl 

father 
gentleman 


horse 
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l maid 

spinster 
girl 
sister 
cow 
hen 
countess 
mother 
lady 


mare 


husband 
king 
lord 
man 
nephew 
papa 

sir 

son 
uncle 


dog 


wife 
queen 
lady 
woman 
niece 
mamma 
madam 
daughter 
aunt 
bitch 


Q 
VO 


(2) By adding a syllable -ess, -ine, -trix, -a, etc., such as, 


hero heroine sultan sultana 
author authoress administrator administratrix 


[Note that in the following -ess is added after dropping the vowel of the 
masculine ending. | 


actor actress prince princess 
enchanter enchantress tiger tigress 

instructor instructress waiter waitress 
negro negress master mistress 
duke duchess emperor empress 


[Note: The suffix -ess is the commonest suffix used to form feminine nouns, 
from the masculine, and is the only one which we now use in forming a 
new feminine noun. | 


heir heiress poet poetess 

host hostess priest priestess 
steward stewardess shepherd shepherdess 
lion lioness Jew Jewess 


(3) By placing a gender showing word (male or female) before or after; such as, 


grandfather grandmother landlord landlady 
peacock peahen milkman milkmaid 
manservant maidservant washerman washerwoman 
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EXERCISE 2 


Change the Gender and rewrite the following sentences. 


1. 
. The woman asked her daughters to go to school. 


Oo CON BD OFF UON 
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My grandfather is the author of many children books. 


. The bridegroom rode on a mare. 

. The father called his sons and asked them to go to the king. 

. The boys went for a picnic yesterday. 

. Two bulls started a big fight. 

. The tiger does not look after his cubs. 

. The queen called the prince and asked him to choose a princess. 
. He is the son of a rich man. 

. Adog saw his own shadow in the water and started barking. 

. His uncle and aunt lived in the US. 

. The shepherd took the cattle in the forest. 


EXERCISE 3 


Choose the right word. 


1. 
. She is my elder brother /sister. 


Oo OND OF FW N 
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My aunt/uncle is a widow. 


. My granny is an old man/woman. 

. This gentleman/lady is my husband. 

. The hen/cock lays eggs every day. 

. The queen/king lost her diamond necklace. 

. That boy is my nephew /niece. 

. The cow /bull gives us milk. 

. The lioness/lion gave birth to two cubs. 

. The hostess greeted his/her guest with a smile. 


Nouns-Gender and Number 


Examine the following sentences: 


1. Please give me your book. 
2. Please give me your books. 


The noun, book, stands for only one thing. It is, therefore, said to 
be in the Singular Number. 


Any noun standing for one person or thing is said to be in the Singular 
Number; such as, boy, man, donkey, chair, desk. 


The noun books stands for more than one thing. It is, therefore, said to be in the 
Plural Number. 


Any noun standing for more than one person or thing is said to be in the Plural 
Number; such as, boys, men, donkeys, chairs, desks. 


EXERCISE 1 


Point out the Nouns in these sentences. State whether they stand for one thing 

(or person), or more than one thing (or person). 
1. The boys are writing in copybooks. 

. A little girl is playing with her friends. 

. Cows give milk. 

. There are many houses in this street. 

. There are five cups on the table. 

. The room has four walls and two doors. 

. All the inkpots are new. 

. I have three balls, but only two bats. 

. There are seven days in a week. 


Oo ON aD FFF WN 


EY 
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. This book has sixty-four pages. 
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pu——— HOW PLURALS ARE FORMED ——— 


Let us now examine how a plural noun is formed from the singular. 


Observe the following nouns: 


boys 
girls 
rooms 
doors 
chairs 
desks 
books 
pens 


dog 
cat 
horse 
COW 
goat 
crow 
tree 
rose 


dogs 
cats 
horses 
COWS 
goats 
crows 
trees 
roses 


Most nouns form their plurals by adding -s to the Singular noun. 


Observe how the following nouns form their plurals: 


lash 
brush 
push 
dish 
bush 
latch 
batch 
branch 
match 
catch 
watch 
church 
witch 


lashes 
brushes 
pushes 
dishes 
bushes 
latches 
batches 
branches 
matches 
catches 
watches 
churches 
witches 


coach 
trench 
bunch 
couch 
peach 
bench 
gas 
ass 
loss 
class 
kiss 
box 
fox 


coaches 
trenches 
bunches 
couches 
peaches 
benches 
gases 
asses 
losses 
classes 
kisses 
boxes 
foxes 


We observe that nouns ending in -sh, -ch, -s, or -x, form their plurals by adding -es 


to the singular. 
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Examine the following nouns: 


lady 
baby 
family 
copy 
pony 
army 
fairy 
reply 
city 


ladies 
babies 
families 
copies 
ponies 
armies 
fairies 
replies 
cities 


body 
fly 

lily 
ruby 
daisy 
gipsy 
country 


cry 


mercy 


bodies 
flies 
lilies 
rubies 
daisies 
gipsies 
countries 
cries 
mercies 


From these examples we infer the rule: for nouns ending in -y after a consonant, 


change the - into -i and add -es to make the plural form. 
Now notice the following nouns: 


valley 
journey 
monkey 
pulley 
chimney 
jockey 
play 
way 


valleys 
journeys 
monkeys 
pulleys 
chimneys 
jockeys 
plays 
ways 


donkey 
key 


donkeys 
keys 
toys 
boys 


For nouns ending in -y after a vowel, follow the general rule of adding -s to the singular. 


Examine the following nouns: 


thief 
shelf 
leaf 
calf 
loaf 
elf 


$ 


thieves 
shelves 
leaves 
calves 
loaves 
elves 


halves 
wolves 
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Thus we infer that nouns ending in -f or -fe form the plural by changing these endings 
into -v and adding -es, but if we notice the following nouns which end in -f, we shall 
see that it is a rule with many exceptions: 


roof roofs cliff cliffs 
hoof hoofs puff puffs 
chief chiefs cuff cuffs 
dwarf dwarfs gulf gulfs 


These nouns follow the general rule of adding -s to the singular. 


With regard to nouns ending in -o, some follow the general rule (e.g., video, videos) 
but many add -es. 


hero heroes cargo cargoes 
mango mangoes echo echoes 
potato potatoes buffalo buffaloes 
volcano volcanoes tomato tomatoes 
negro negroes mosquito mosquitoes 
A few nouns ending in -o, form the plural by adding only -s. 
Exceptions 

kilo kilos photo photos 

piano pianos bamboo = bamboos 

dynamo  dynamos canto cantos 


Hundreds of years ago, a fairly common rule was that of adding -en to the 
singular to form the plural. There are a few nouns that still follow the rule; such as, 


OX oxen brother brethren 
child children 
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Examine the following nouns: 


man men tooth teeth 
woman women goose geese 
foot feet louse lice 
mouse mice 


The above nouns form their plural by a change of vowel. As you see, there are 
only a few of them. 


A few nouns do not make any change to form the plural; they are used both as singular 
and plural. For example, sheep, deer, salmon (and many other names of kinds of 
fish). 

The noun fish is also used both as singular and plural. The form fishes can be used 
to refer to different kinds of fish. 

The normal plural of person is people. The form persons is sometimes used in 
official language. 


Some nouns are used only in the plural. 


1. Names of instruments which have two parts forming 
a kind of pair; such as, 


bellows, scissors, tongs, pincers, spectacles, binoculars. 


2. Names of certain dresses; such as, trousers, drawers, 
jeans, tights, shorts, pyjamas. 


3. Names of diseases; such as, measles, mumps, rickets. 
4. Names of games; such as, billiards, draughts. 
5. Certain other nouns; such as, annals, thanks, tidings, chattels. 
Certain Collective Nouns, though singular in form, are always used as plurals; 
such as, poultry, cattle, vermin, people, gentry. 
These poultry are mine. 
Whose are these cattle? 
Vermin destroy our property and carry diseases. 
Who are those people (persons)? 
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Note: As a Common Noun "people" means "a nation" and is used in both 
singular and plural; such as, 
The French are a hard-working and brave people. 
There are many different peoples in Europe. 


A Compound Noun generally forms its plural by adding -s to the principal word; 
such as, 


son-in-law sons-in-law 

daughter-in-law | daughters-in-law 

stepson stepsons 

stepdaughter stepdaughters 

maidservant maidservants (but man-servant, plural men-servants) 
man-of-war men-of-war 


We say spoonfuls and handfuls, because spoonful and handful are regarded as one 
word. 


Letters, figures and other symbols are made plural by adding an apostrophe and 
-s; such as, 
There are more e’s than a's in this page. 
Dot your i's and cross your t’s. 
Add two 5's and four 2's. 
It is usual to say — 


The Miss Smiths. (Singular, Miss Smith) 
But we also say — 


The Misses Smith. 
Abstract Nouns have no plural. They are usually uncountables. 


hope, charity, love, kindness 
When such words do appear in the plural, they are used as Countables; such as 


kindnesses — acts of kindness 
Names of substances or materials, called Material Nouns, also do not have a 
plural form; such as, 


copper, iron, tin, wood 
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Whensuch words areused in the plural, they become uncountable 
nouns with changed meanings; such as, 


coppers — copper coins; irons — fetters; 


tins — cans made of tin; woods — forests 


EXERCISE 2 


A. Write the singular of each of the following. 
mice, flies, watches, children, houses, cities, matches, branches 
B. Write the plural of each of the following. 


baby, branch, bush, wolf, army, loaf, goose, face, wife, child, fox, buffalo, potato 


Examine the following pairs of sentences. What do you notice? 


This mango is ripe. | The child has toys. 

These mangoes are ripe. The children have toys. 

The cock ts crowing The boy plays every evening. 
The cocks are crowing. The boys play every evening. 
The boy was there. The man does his work well. 
The boys were there. The men do their work well. 
The boy was playing. 

The boys were playing. 


When we change a singular subject into the plural, the verb also changes. 


EXERCISE 3 
Fill in the blanks with is or are. 
le THE MaN arpe happy. 2. The children meen enn errs happy. 
Be MY DOOKS rosers stolen. 4. The cMilaiseieeisirss there. 
5: AU DOYS surririinsisss fond of play. BU a Eso TE E dancing. 
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Unit 2 


| Chapter 3 | Nominative and Objective Case 


pn———— NOMINATIVE CASE —H 


Examine the sentence: 

John hit Tom. 

What is the relation of the noun John to the verb hit? The noun John stands as the 
Subject of the verb hit. 


When the noun John stands as the Subject of a verb, it is said to be in the naming 
relation or a Nominative Case. 


As you know, we cannot make up a sentence without using a verb. When 
anything is done, somebody or something must do it. The doer of the action is 
called the Subject of the sentence. 


The word that acts as the Subject of the sentence names the doer of the action, 
and is said to be in the Naming or Nominative Case. If I say "Rama spoke," 
the word Rama names the doer of the action expressed by the verb spoke, and 
is in the nominative case. 


The police arrested the thief. 
(Who arrested? — The police) 
The pot was broken by Hari. 
(What was broken? — The pot) 
He bought a digital watch. 
(Who bought? — He) 


Whenever you are looking for the Nominative case, begin by finding the verb. Then 
put Who? or What? before the verb. The answer will be the nominative, e.g., 


1. The Brahmin bathed. 
(Who bathed? The Brahmin) 


Nouns-Case (19) 
S 


$ 


2. Krishna went to Varanasi. 
(Who went? Krishna) 

3. The bazaar is full of people. 
(What is full? The bazaar) 

4. Gandiva was the name of Arjun's bow. 
(What was the name? Gandiva) 


5. He bought a quartz watch. 
(Who bought? He) 


EXERCISE 1 


In each of the following sentences, pick out the nouns (or pronouns) in the 
Nominative Case. 

. Lakshmi lost her ring. 

Gopal wants to go home. 

. The mosquito causes malaria. 

. Malaria kills people. 

. Milk is the best food. 

. Kolkata stands on the bank of Hugli. 

. The lazy boy was punished. 

. The Collector often visits this village. 


. The foolish old crow tried to sing. 


= 
=) 


. [have read about Nurjahan. 


— 
um 


. Few cats like cold water. 


m. 
N 


. You work hard. 


A 
(69) 


. Late some rice. 
. The tonga fell into the ditch. 
. He died a glorious death. 
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OBJECTIVE CASE ——S 


As you have already learned, the verb in a sentence very often tells of an action 
that must be done to somebody or something. If I make, I must make something. 
If I kill, I must kill something or somebody. If I touch, I must touch something or 
someone. 


Look at the following sentences: 


1. Hari struck Rama. 
(Whom did Hari strike? — Rama) 
2. He teaches me. 
(Whom does he teach? — Me) 
3. He threw a stone. 


(What did he throw? — A stone) 
In each of the above sentences, we see that the action expressed by the verb is 
done to some Object—some person or thing. 


The noun (or pronoun) that is the Object of a verb is said to be in the Objective 
Case. 


The Objective Case is sometimes called the Accusative Case. 


To find the Objective put Whom or What before the verb and its subject. The 
answer will be the objective. Za 


1. The police arrested the thief. y 
P - 


(Whom did the police arrest? — The thief) 
2. He bought a digital watch. 
(What did he buy? — A digital watch) 


Nouns and pronouns following Prepositions are also in the Objective Case; 
such as, 


1. The dog ran across the road. 
2. Hearrived before me. 


Nouns-Case e 


Examine the following sentences: 


1. The dog bit the monkey. 
2. The monkey bit the dog. 


In sentence 1, the noun dog is the Subject of the verb bit, and 
is in the Nominative case. 


In sentence 2, the noun dog is the Object of the verb bit, and is in the Objective 
case. 


Again in sentence 2, the noun monkey is the Subject of the verb bit and is in the 
Nominative case. 


In sentence 1, the noun monkey is the Object of the verb bit, and is in the Objective 
case. 


We thus see that the Nominative and Objective case of Nouns are alike in form, 
but are known by their position in the sentence and the sense. 


The Nominative generally comes before the verb, and the Objective after it. 
Now examine the following sentences: : 


1. He struck me. 
2. I struck him. 


It is to be noted that no Nominative and Objective cases of Pronouns are 
indicated by a change of form. Thus he (Nominative) changes in form and becomes 
him (Objective); similarly I (Nominative) changes in form and becomes me 
(Objective). 


EXERCISE 2 


Pick out the nouns (or pronouns) in the Objective Case in the following 
sentences. 


1. He sells vases. 2. The mongoose eats snakes. 
3. Snakes fear the mongoose. 4. Mosquitoes cause malaria. 
5. She was playing with the children. 6. They are very proud of her. 


7. The result was announced by the teacher. 
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Possessive (Genitive) Case 


Look at the following sentences: 
1. This is Rama’s book. 2. Is that your brother’s bat? 
3. My uncle's house is not far from here. : 


In each of these sentences, we see a pair of nouns, one of which is the 
name of the possessor and the other the name of the thing possessed. | 


A noun (or pronoun) used 1o show possession is said to be in the Possessive 
Case. 


In the above sentences each of the nouns Rama's, brother's, uncle's, is in the 
Possessive Case. 


The Possessive Case is sometimes called the Genitive Case. 


The Possessive answers the question, Whose? 
Whose book? Rama’s. 


The meaning of the Possessive Case may be expressed by means of the preposition 
of with the objective case after it. Thus, for "My uncle's house," we may say, "Ihe 
house of my uncle." 


1. Shirin's mother is ill. 
2. The horse's mane is long. 


3. The bee's sting is painful. 


In these sentences the nouns in the possessive case are in the singular number, 
and the possessive case is formed by adding an apostrophe ( ' ) followed by an s. 


Now examine the nouns in the Possessive Case in the following sentences: 


1. Many boys' books are lost. 
2. All these horses’ feet are shod. 
3. We saw rows of soldiers’ tents. 


Nouns-Case Q 


As you see, the nouns in the possessive case are here in the plural number. As tlie 
plural nouns themselves end in s, only the apostrophe (’ ) is used, and not another s. 
Now see some more sentences. 
1. Men's lives are short. 
2. The children's toys are broken. 


3. These oxen's humps are large. 
In these sentences the nouns in the possessive case are in the plural number but 
do not end in s. Therefore, the apostrophe (’ ) and s are used (as in the singular). 


The Possessive Case is chiefly used when the noun denotes some living thing. 
Thus we say: 


Children's toys; horses' feet; Mary's book. 


When the noun denotes anything without life, possessive is generally expressed 
by the preposition of, followed by the noun in the objective case; such as, 


The leg of the table [not, the table's leg] 

The cover of the book [not, the book's cover]. 

But the Possessive Case is used with nouns denoting time, space, or weight; such as, 
A day's march; a week's holiday; a metre's length; a kilo’s weight. 


Examine the following sentences: 


1. Mahatma Gandhi's death was mourned by all. 
2. Shakespeare's plays are universally admired. 
3. Their leader's absence made defeat certain. 


4. The child's murderer was hanged. 


It is to be noted from the above examples that the Possessive Case does not 
always denote possession. 


Form a pair with your friend and discuss what the above sentences denote. 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the nouns in the Possessive Case in the following sentences. 
1. He hears the lamb’s innocent call. 


2. Rama's words filled Sita's heart with grief. 
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. The children found a bird's nest. 
. Tom attends a boy's school. 

. The children's clothes are new. 

. The ladies' sarees were beautiful. 
. The girl's voice is sweet. 


. A man's house is his castle. 


O COND Ui uH C 


. The reaper's work is done. 


10. That is my uncle's car. 


EXERCISE 2 


Give the Possessive Case, Singular and Plural, of the following nouns. 
baby, child, boy, lady, man, sheep, monkey, ox 


FORMATION OF THE POSSESSIVE CASE 


1. When the noun is Singular, the Possessive Case is formed by adding -'s to the 
noun; such as, 


the boy's book; the mayor's car 


Note: The letter -s is omitted in a few words where too many hissing sounds 
would come together; such as, 


for conscience’ sake; for goodness’ sake. 


2. When the noun is Plural, and ends in s, the Possessive Case „sO 
is formed by adding only an apostrophe; such as, 


boys’ school; girls’ school; horses’ tails. 


uud 


off: 
3. When the noun is Plural, but does not end in s, the = 
Possessive is formed by adding ’s; such as, 


men's club; children’s books. 


Nouns-Case Q 


When a noun or a title consists of several words, the Possessive sign is attached 
only to the last word; such as, 
The Nawab of Rampur's library. 
I saw it at Asquith and Lord's. 
When two nouns in the possessive case are in apposition, apostrophe with -s is 
added to the last only; such as, 
For thy servant David's sake. 


When one noun is qualified by two possessive nouns, bothmust [iste 
have the possessive sign, unless joint possession is indicated; MI wv 


such as, iW 


Gardiner’s and Green's histories. 


Goldsmith’s and Cowper’s poems. 
Karim's and Rahim’s biscuits. 


USE OF THE POSSESSIVE CASE — 


1. The Possessive Case is now used chiefly with the names of living things; such 
as, 


The Governor's bodyguards; the lion’s mane. 
So we must say: 
The leg of the table [not, the table's leg.] 


But the possessive is used with the names of personified* 
objects; such as, 


India's heroes; Nature's laws; Fortune's favourite; at duty’s 
call; at death's door. 


2. The Possessive is also used with nouns denoting time; such as, 
A day's march; a week's holiday; in a year's time; yesterday's newspaper, today's 
TV programmes. 


* When an inanimate thing has been ascribed to it the attributes of a person, it is said to be personified. 
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The following phrases are also in common use: 
At his fingers’ ends; for mercy's sake; to his heart’s content; at his wit's end; a 
boat's crew. 


3. The words cathedral, house, school, shop are often omitted after 
a Possessive Case; such as, 


They were married at St. Paul's. 
Tonight I will dine at my uncle's. 
I attend the Town High School but my cousin attends St Xavier s. 


You can get this at Anand's or Mohan's. 

When you are in doubt whether to use a noun in the possessive case or with 
the preposition of, remember that, as a general rule, the possessive case is used to 
denote possession or ownership. Thus, it is better to say “the defeat of the enemy” 
than "the enemy's defeat", even though no doubt as to the meaning would arise. 


Sometimes, however, a noun in the possessive case has a different meaning from 
a noun used with the preposition of; such as, 
“The Prime Minister's reception in New Delhi" means a reception held by the 
Prime Minister in New Delhi. 


“The reception of the Prime Minister in New Delhi" means the manner in 
which the people welcomed him when he entered New Delhi. 


The phrase "the love of a father" may mean either "a father's love of his child" 
or "a child's love of his father." 


EXERCISE 3 


Read the following sentences carefully and say whether the words in italics are 
in Nominative, Accusative or Possessive Case. 
1. The horse kicked the boy. 
. This is my uncle's home. 
. The players made him the captain. 
. The children flew the kite. 
. The students of this school are going to visit the India Gate. 


ON UO Hi W N 


. Nature's laws are great. 


Nouns-Case e 


7. Somebody broke the window. 

8. This is a girls' school. 

9. My mother gave me a gift on my birthday. 
10. The legs of the table are broken. 


EXERCISE 4 


In the following sentences, pick out the nouns and tell the Number, Gender and 
Case of each. 


= 


. Hari's books are in the desk. 

. Come away, children. 

. The fox came to the farmer's gate. 
. A mad dog bit my pony. 

. The woman shook her head. 

. The boy's coat is torn. 

. The cow loves her calf. 

. The boys made great noise. 


Oo CON DBD OF FP CO rn 


. The farmer’s wife jumped out of bed. 


= 
© 


. He wrote a letter to his uncle. 


= 
um 


. My boy, you are mistaken. 


=. 
N 


. Hari's knife is blunt. 


A 
(69) 


. Radha is milking the cow. 
. The children have read the story of Ali Baba. 
. Cinderella's slippers were made of glass. 


m m m 
ON O1 A 


. Camels carry heavy burdens. 


A 
N 


. The little girl has a sweet voice. 


=. 
Oo 


. We boil water in a kettle. 
. The noise frightened the child. 
. A mouse awakened a lion from sleep. 
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Unit 3 


| Chapter 5 | Definition and Usage 


Read the sentences below: 


Listen to Rama; he is singing. Govind and Ganpat are here. They have come to hear 
him. He will be glad to see them. 


In the above sentences the words in italics are used instead of names (or nouns). It 
is easier and better to use such words than to keep on repeating the nouns and say: 


Listen to Rama; Rama is singing. Govind and Ganpat are here. Govind and 
Ganpat have come to hear Rama. Rama will be glad to see Govind and Ganpat. 


Such words, which are used instead of nouns, are called Pronouns. 
The word Pronoun means “for a noun". 
A Pronoun is a word which is used instead of a noun. 


Now read the following sentences, and carefully note that the words in italics are 
Pronouns. 
Did I not tell you to be punctual, Rama? 
Yes, Sir; but I missed the train. 
Why are you crying? Are you afraid of me? 
We should always speak the truth. 


Let us go out for a walk. 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Pronouns in the following sentences and say what each one stands 
for. 


1. When the tiger saw the woman, it sprang upon her. 


Pronouns 
b 
e 
D 


. The girl lost a bangle, but later she found it near her bed. 
. The child saw a ball and tried to get it. É 
. Just listen to him. He must be mad to talk so. 


. Buy them; they are the best mangoes in the shop. 

. A miser bought a lump of gold. He buried it in a hole. 
. Some boys found a nest in a tree. It was wonderful. They found five eggs in it. 
. The lark is singing gaily; it loves the bright sun. 


Oo CON DBD OFF CO rn 


. One day the boy took his breakfast, and ate it by a purling 
brook. 


. Imet a little cottage girl; she was eight years old, she said. 


= 
je»! 


EXERCISE 2 


Change some of the Nouns into Pronouns in the following. 


1. The girl sang sweetly. The people listened to the girl. The people 
liked the girl. The people gave the girl money. 


2. These soldiers are wounded. These soldiers must go to hospital. 
The doctors will heal these soldiers. The doctors will not make the 
soldiers pay money. 

3. A boy saw a mango. The boy wanted the mango. The boy said, 
“The mango is ripe." The boy took the mango. 

4. Rama saw Arjun. Rama called out to Arjun. Arjun answered Rama. 
Rama and Arjun went along together. I saw Rama and Arjun. 

5. I heard a beggar asking for alms. The beggar was very old and 
weak. I gave the beggar a rupee. The beggar took the rupee and 
thanked me. 

6. Ihave a little pony. I lent the pony to a lady. The lady rode the pony 
through the mire. 
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Kinds of Pronouns 


Read these sentences. 


1. Did I not tell you to be punctual, Rama? 

. We should always speak the truth. 

. Why are you crying? Are you afraid of me? 

. Let us go out for a walk. 

. Some men are not honest. They steal things. 
. Open this box. It is locked. 

. You, he, she and I will do it together. 


N OA OFF A W LN 


The pronouns in the above sentences stand for the names of persons or things. 
Such pronouns are called Personal Pronouns. 


A pronoun referring to the person speaking, is said to be of the First Person; such 
as, I, me, we, us. 


A pronoun referring to the person spoken to, is said to be of the Second Person; 
such as; you. 


A pronoun referring to the person or thing spoken of, is said to be of the Third 
Person; such as, he, him, she, her, it, they, them. 


Read these sentences: 


= 


. I myself saw him do it. 

. We will see to it ourselves. 

. You yourself can best explain. 

. He himself said so. 

. She herself says so. 

. We saw the President himself. 

. The town itself is not very large. 

. They themselves admitted their guilt. 


Oo COND OF FP C N 


. The prisoner hanged himself. 
. The horse has hurt itself. 


m. 
© 


Pronouns 


11. You express yourself very imperfectly. 
12. I have hurt myself. 

13. They have got themselves into a mess. 
14. We often deceive ourselves. 


The words in italics in the above sentences are used in two ways: 
1. For emphasis, with a noun or pronoun, as in sentences, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8. They 
are then called Emphatic Pronouns. 


(1) Used for Emphasis 


I myself opened the window. 


The fan itself stopped moving. 


(2) The object denotes the same person 
or thing as the subject. 


She hurt herself. 


2. As reflexives, when they are objects of a verb, but refer to the same person as 
the subject of the verb, as in sentences 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. They are then called 
Reflexive Pronouns. 


Whom did the prisoner hang? .... himself. 


We see that the prisoner is the doer of the action as well as the receiver of the 
action. 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Pronouns in the following sentences, and say which are 
Emphatic and which are Reflexive. 

. I will do it myself. 

. He hurt himself. 

. I posted the letter myself. 

. The Governor himself gave the prize. 
. Iblame myself for it. 


ON oF WN FR 


. Ishut the gate myself. 
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Read these sentences. 


O1 Ó W N 


. This is a present from my uncle. 
. These are merely excuses. 

. That is my house. 

. Those are my pens. 


. The boys hid themselves. 

. Pray do not inconvenience yourself. 

. You may hurt yourself. 

. She poisoned herself. 

. He set himself a hard task. 

. We seldom see ourselves as others see us. 


* Point out the object or objects 
| This is a fan. That is a tree. 7 


Those are These are 
chairs. children. 


. Such were his actual words. 


In the above sentences this, these, that, those, such are used to point out the object 
or objects to which they refer, and are therefore called Demonstrative Pronouns. 


Read these sentences. 


N OAOA OFF ® W LN 


. Some say he is mad. 

. Few escaped unhurt. 

. Many are of that opinion. 
. All were drowned. 


. Do good to others. 
. None but fools have ever believed it. 
. One cannot do just as one likes. 


The pronouns some, few, many, all, etc., refer to people or things in a vague and 
general way. They are therefore called Indefinite Pronouns. 


Pronouns Q 


EXERCISE 2 


Pick out the Demonstrative and Indefinite Pronouns in the following sentences. 


= 


. Can any of you do this sum? 
. This is my book; that is yours. 
. One hardly knows what to do. Can any 


of you do 


. None can tell how it happened. this sum? 


. Give me one of those. 

. No need to fear that. 

. Some were paid in gold, some in silver. Co 
. These mangoes are not ripe, send us some ripe ones. l 


. One cannot help smiling at what he says. 


O o o0 OFF c0 rn 


EY 
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. This is certainly a mistake. 

Read these sentences. 
1. Each of the men received a reward. 
2. Either of you can go. 
3. Neither of the accusations is true. 


Each, either, neither are used with reference to the number of persons or things 
one at a time, and are called Distributive Pronouns. 


Read some more examples. 
1. Who broke this window? 
2. What shall we do now? 
3. Which would you prefer? 


In the above sentences, the pronouns who, what and which, not only stand instead 
of nouns, but also ask questions. Pronouns used for asking questions are called 
Interrogative Pronouns. 
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EXERCISE 3 


Underline the correct Distributive Pronouns in the following sentences. 


O ON AD OFF c rn HG 


A 
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. Each of you has received a prize. 

. Either of them is good enough. 

. Neither of the answers is true. 

. Each of you has to come at the right time. 

. Each of you is responsible for yourself. 

. You can sit on either side of me. 

. Neither of you is selected for the final. 

. Everyone of us got a prize for winning the competition. 
. The teacher gave us a pen each. 

. Neither of the subjects is interesting for me. 


EXERCISE 4 


Pick out the Interrogative Pronouns in the following sentences. 


1 


Oo COND OF Hmc rn 


EY 
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. Which is your uncle's house? 

. Who is there? 

. What is the matter? 

. Who made the top score? 

. Which one will you take? 

. What is the news? 

. What are those marks on your shirt? 
. Whom do you want? 

. To whom were you speaking? 

. Whose is this? 


Pronouns 


— ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS = 


Examine the work done by each word in italics in the following pairs of 
sentences. 


1. 


. What is that noise? (Demonstrative Adjective) 
. What books have you read? (Interrogative Adjective) 


. Which way shall we go? (Interrogative Adjective) 


This boy is lazy. (Demonstrative Adjective) 


This is a present from my uncle. (Demonstrative Pronoun) 
Who was that? (Demonstrative Pronoun) 
What does he want? (Interrogative Pronoun) 


Which is your book? (Interrogative Pronoun) 


Note that Adjectives always come before nouns. 


EXERCISE 5 


Pick out the Pronouns in the following sentences, and tell the kind of each 
pronoun. 


1. 


. The camel is a beast of burden. It is used to carry goods across the desert. 


O OND FF d» C N 
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The female lion is called a lioness. She has no mane. 


. He has lost his dog and cannot find it. 

. Somebody has stolen my watch. 

. Iwish I hadn't cried so much. 

. Both cars are good, but this is better than that. 

. There were doors all round the hall, but they were all locked. 
. May I take this? 

. I want that ball; it is mine. 

. All answered their names. 

11. 


Some believed the story, others did not. 
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12. The old man often talks to himself. 
13. Hello, Rama, is this ball yours? 

14. None of the boys seemed to like him. 
15. Put them down. 

16. Most people like her. 

17. Has anybody seen my ball? 

18. Each of us has two mangoes. 

19. Some of them were late. 

20. What did they say? 

21. Few have such a chance. 

22. Neither of them knows the story. 
23. Either of you can go. 


FIRST PERSON OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


Examine the pronouns in italics in the sentences below. 


1. I know Hari. 3. The pen he is using is mine. 
2. Hari knows me. 


I, me, mine—These pronouns refer to the person speaking, called the first person. 
They are therefore said to be of the First Person, singular number. 


Now examine the pronouns in italics in the following sentences. 


1. We love the child. 3. Yes, he is ours. 
2. The child loves us. 


We, us, ours—These Pronouns refer to the person speaking, and others for whom 
he (or she) speaks. They are of the first person, plural number. 


Pronouns Q 


You observe that Personal Pronouns of the First Person change their form according 


to their Number and Case. 


Singular Plural 
Nominative: I we 
Possessive: mine ours 
Objective: me us 


SECOND PERSON OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


1. You are late, Rama. 
2. I will punish you. 
3. Are these books yours? 


You, yours—These pronouns refer to the person spoken to, called the second 
person. They are therefore said to be of the Second Person, singular number. 


Now examine the pronouns in the following sentences: 
1. You are late, boys, I shall punish you all. 
2. Where are your books? Are these books yours? 
You observe that you and yours are used for both singular and plural. Hence 
Personal Pronouns of the Second Person change their form according to their Case. 


Singular and Plural 


Nominative: you 
Possessive: yours 
Objective: you 


Notice that you is the common form for both numbers, in both the nominative 
and objective cases. 


Note 1: In poetry, and sometimes in elevated prose, for the second person 
singular, thou, thy, thine, and thee, according to the case, were used 


in old English; such as, 
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Thou art not fair, for all thy red and white. 
For all those rosy rosy ornaments in thee. 


Note 2: Even when only one person is spoken to or addressed, the Pronoun 
you takes a plural verb; such as, 


You are mistaken, my boy. 


THIRD PERSON OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


. He is ill. I often go to see him. This book is his. 


. She is ill. I often go to see her. This book is hers. 
. It is of no use. Throw it away. 


A WON 


. They have just arrived. Their father asked them to come. They have brought 
their books. These books are all theirs. 


He, his, him—These pronouns refer to the person spoken of, called the third 
person.They are therefore said to be of the Third Person, singular number. They 
are used when the person spoken of is a male. Hence they are of the third 
person, masculine gender, singular number. 


She, her, hers—These pronouns also refer to the person spoken of. They are 
used when the person spoken of is a female. Hence they are of the third person, 
feminine gender, singular number. 


It refers to the thing spoken of. Hence it is of the third person, neuter gender, 
singular number. 


They, theirs, them—These pronouns refer to the people (or things) spoken about. 
Hence they are of the third person, common gender, plural number. 


You observe that Personal Pronouns of the Third Person change their form according 
to their Gender, Number and Case. 


Pronouns 
b 
e 
D 


Masculine Feminine Neuter All Genders 
Nominative: he she it they 
Possessive: his hers theirs 
Objective: him her it them 


Note 3: Remember to use the nominative form of the pronoun when used 
as the subject of a sentence, and the objective form when used as 
the object of a transitive verb or preposition. 


Note 4: (a) In present-day English, the objective case is used after the verb be. 
“Who is that?” “It is me.” 
(b) The objective case is used after than and as in comparisons. 
You are taller than me. He is not as clever as her. 


— POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES AND POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS - 


We have seen that each of the personal pronouns, except he and it, has two 
possessive forms. 

The forms my, her, our, your, their, are used only when preceding the nouns they 
qualify; such as, 

This is my pen. That is your book. These are our books. 


They are usually known as Possessive Adjectives. 


The forms mine, hers, ours, yours, theirs, are pronouns as they are commonly used 
after the noun; such as, 


The dog is mine. That book is yours. 


That dog of mine cost me two hundred rupees. 
A friend of theirs lives in our neighbourhood. 


A pronoun must agree in number and gender with the noun for which it stands. 
That is, it should be of the same number and gender. 


As the man approached, I saw him clearly. 
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EXERCISE 6 


Pick out each Pronoun in the sentences given below, and tell whether it refers to 
the person speaking (the speaker), the person spoken to, or the person or thing 
spoken of. 


1. 
. Iquite agree with you. 

. We like cricket better than football. 

. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 


Oo ON BD FF d» C N 
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I met a little cottage girl. 


. Let us go out for a walk. 

. She sat by the fire, and told me a tale. 
. Old Meg, she was a gipsy. 

. Helost his parents in infancy. 

. They groped their way in darkness. 

. Rama loves work but Abdul hates it. 


Pronouns 
ob 
e 
D 


We have learnt that Relative Pronoun is so called because it relates or refers to 
some noun or pronoun which has gone before, called its Antecedent. 


Besides the relative pronouns who, which, that, and what, the word as is also used 
as a Relative Pronoun after such or same. 


These mangoes are not such as I bought yesterday. 
This is not the same as that. 


The word but after a negative, often has the force of a Relative Pronoun; such as, 
There is no man but wishes to live. (That is, who does not, etc.) 


There is no rose but has some thorn. (That is, which has not, etc.) 


FORMS OF THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


The Relative Pronoun who has different forms for Accusative and Possessive: 


Singular and Plural 
Nominative: who 
Possessive: whose 
Accusative: whom 


This is the boy (or girl) who works hard. 

This is the boy (or girl) whose exercise is done well. 

This is the boy (or girl) whom all praise. 

These are the boys (or girls) who work hard. 

These are the boys (or girls) whose exercises are done well. 


These are the boys (or girls) whom all praise. 


It will be noticed that the forms are the same for singular and plural, masculine 
and feminine. 
Be careful to use who (Nominative) and whom (Accusative) correctly. 
Who (not, whom) they were I really cannot specify. 
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He was the man who (not, whom) they determined should be the next mayor. 
The student, whom (not, who) you thought so highly of, has failed to win the 
first prize. 
In present-day English, the relative pronoun who is often used instead of whom. 
Who can be used in the accusative case, except in a very formal style. 


The relative pronoun which has the same form for the Nominative and 
Accusative Cases. 


This is the house which belongs to my uncle. 

This house which my uncle built cost him ¥ 4,00,000. 
The relative pronoun which has no Possessive Case, but whose is sometimes 
used as a substitute for 'of which'; such as, 

A triangle whose three sides are equal is called an equilateral triangle. 
The relative pronoun that has the same form in the Singular and Plural, and in 
the Nominative and Accusative. It has no Possessive Case. 

He that is content is rich. 

They that touch pitch will be defiled. 

Take anything that you like. 

The relative pronoun what is used only in the Singular, and has the 
same form in the Nominative and Accusative. 

What has happened is not clear. 


Isay what I mean. 
He failed in what he attempted. 


USE OF THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS — n 


WHO 


As a general rule, who is used for people only. It may refer to a Singular or a 
Plural Noun. 


1. The man who is honest is trusted. 
2. They never fail who die in a great cause. 


Who is sometimes used in referring to animals. 


Pronouns 
O 
e 
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Whose (the Possessive form of who) is used in speaking of persons, but sometimes 
of things without life; such as, 
The sun, whose rays give life to the earth, is regarded by some people as 
a god. 
This is the question whose solution has baffled philosophers of all ages. 


[More properly, ‘This is the question the solution of which has baffled 
philosophers of all ages’.] 


WHICH 


Which is used for things without life and for animals. It may refer to a Singular 
or a Plural noun. 


The moment which is lost is lost for ever. 
The dog which I recently bought is an Alsatian. 
Which was formerly used to refer to people; such as, 
Our Father, which art in heaven. 
Which may also refer to a sentence; such as, 


The man was said to be angry, which was not the case. 
He said he saw me there, which was a lie. 


Note: The relative pronouns who and which can be used — 


1. To restrict, limit, or define more clearly the antecedent; that is, where the 
clause introduced by a relative pronoun is restrictive or defining; such as; 


The man who had cheated me was arrested by the police yesterday. 
This book which you see on the table cost me two rupees. 


2. To give some additional information about the antecedent; that is, where the 
clause introduced by a relative pronoun is continuative or non-defining; such 
as, 

The teacher sent for the boy, who (= and he) came at once. 


I gave him a rupee, which (= and it) was all I had with me. 
[In this use of the relative, a comma must be placed after the antecedent.] 
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THAT 


That is used for people and things. It may refer to a Singular or a Plural noun. 
That has no genitive case and it is never used with a preposition preceding. 


. This is the boy that I told you of. 

. I know the house that he lives in. 

. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

. Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. 

. The crowd that gathered cheered him to the echo. 


. My sister that is in Delhi sent me a present. 
[Which one of my several sisters?] 


DN OF WN nA 


It will be noticed that the relative pronoun that is used only in relative clauses 
that restrict, limit, or define the antecedent; in other words the relative pronoun 
that has a restrictive force. 

As the relative pronoun that has a restrictive force, it sometimes becomes 
unsuitable as the substitute for who or which. Thus I cannot say — 


My father that is a schoolmaster is fifty years old. 
I must say — 
My father, who is a schoolmaster, is fifty years old. 
But if I happen to have more than one sister, I can say — 
My sister that has been adopted by my uncle is ill. 
The Relative Pronoun that is used in preference to who or which — 


(1) After Adjectives in the Superlative Degree; such as, 
He was the most eloquent speaker that I ever heard. 
The wisest man that ever lived made mistakes. 

(2) After the words, all, same, nothing, (the) only; such as, 
All is not gold that glitters. 

He is the same man that he has been. 
It was not for nothing that he studied philosophy. 
Man is the only animal that can talk. 

(3) After the Interrogative Pronouns who, what; such as, 
Who am I that I should object? 

What is it that troubles you so much? 


Pronouns 
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(4) After two antecedents, one denoting a person and the other denoting an 
animal or a thing; such as, 
The boy and his dog that had trespassed on the club premises were 


turned out. 


WHAT 
What refers to things only. It is used without an antecedent expressed, and is 
equivalent to that which (or the thing which). 
What (= that which) cannot be cured must be endured. 
I say what (= that which) I mean. 
What is one man's meat is another man's poison. 
What I have written, I have written. 
It will be noticed that what is used in the Nominative and Accusative singular 
only. 
In older English the word as was used as a Relative Pronoun after such; such as, 


His answer was such as I expected him to give. 


OMISSION OF THE RELATIVE PRONOUN 


The relative pronoun is generally omitted when it would be in the accusative 
case; such as, 


Few and short were the prayers ^ we said. 
Men must reap the things ^ they sow. 
In the following examples from poetry, a relative pronoun in the nominative case 
is omitted : 
“Tis distance ^ lends enchantment to the view." 
"| have a brother ^ is condemned to die." 


Note to the teacher: Explain to the students that the omission of a Relative 
Pronoun in the nominative case is now quite 
exceptional except in colloquial speech. 


There's somebody at the door ^ wants to see you. 
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p——— OMISSION OF THE ANTECEDENT S 


Sometimes the Antecedent of a Relative Pronoun is left out; such as, ood 
Who works not shall not eat. AX- Lr 


"A: 
i 
- (Those) whom the gods love die young. Y 


AGREEMENT OF THE RELATIVE PRONOUN 
AND ITS ANTECEDENT 


When the subject of a verb is a relative pronoun, care should be taken to see that 
the verb agrees in number and person with the antecedent of the relative; such as, 


- (He) who works not shall not eat. 


Whom the gods love, die young. 


1. This is one of the most interesting novels that have (not, has) appeared this year. 
2. He is one of the cleverest boys that have passed through the school. 
3. One of the greatest judges that have ever lived laid this down as law. 


TN 


. It was one of the best speeches that have ever been made in the House of Commons. 


O1 


. This is the only one of his poems that is (not, are) worth reading. 


[Here the antecedent of that is one. "Of his poems this is the only one that is 
worth reading." ] 


POSITION OF THE RELATIVE PRONOUN 


To prevent ambiguity, the Relative Pronoun should be placed as near as possible 
to its Antecedent; such as, 


The boy who won the first prize in English is the son of my friend, Mr Joshi. 


It would mean something quite different if we separate the Relative Pronoun 
from its Antecedent and say — 


The boy is the son of my friend, Mr Joshi, who won the first prize. 


Again such a sentence as “I have read Gokhale's speeches, who was a disciple of 
Ranade" would be improved if changed to "I have read the speeches of Gokhale, 
who was a disciple of Ranade." 


Pronouns 


GG 
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So also the following sentence requires to be rearranged: 


I with my family reside in a village near Puna which consists of my wife and three 
children. 


Pronouns of the third person plural should not be used as antecedents to who 
and that; such as, 


They that are whole have no need of a physician. 
Here those is to be preferred to they. 


COMPOUND RELATIVE PRONOUNS LÀ 


Pronouns formed by adding ever, so, or soever to who, which, and what are called 
Compound Relative Pronouns. 


Whoever, whoso, whosoever; whichever, whichsoever; whatever, whatsoever. 

These relatives have no antecedent expressed. 

Whosoever (= any and every person who) exalteth himself shall be abased. 
Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein. 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might. 

The forms whoever, whichever, and whatever are now ordinarily used; such as, 
Whoever (i.e., any person who) comes is welcome. 

Take whichever (i.e., any which) you like. 

I will take with me whomsoever you choose. 

Whatever (i.e., anything which) he does he does well. 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Relative Pronouns in the following sentences, name their Anteced- 
ents, and give the Person, Number, Gender, and Case of each. 

1. The cat killed the rat that ate the corn. 

2. Bring me the letters which the postman left. 

3. [hate children who are cruel. 

4. You have not brought the book that I asked for. 
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Fill in the blanks with suitable Relative Pronouns. 


1. God helps those suene help themselves. 
2. Is this the way ............ leads to the station? 
3. We saw the dog ............ worried the cat. 

4. He is a man es you can trust. 


Work in pairs. Join together each of the following pairs of sentences by means 
of a Relative Pronoun. 


1. The thief stole the watch. The thief was punished. 

2. Coalis found in West Bengal. It is a very useful mineral. 
3. That boy bowls very well. You see him there. 

4. The boy tells lies. He deserves to be punished. 


Pronouns 
b 
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Examine the following sentences. 


1. Who is he? He is Rama, my cousin. 
. Who is she? She is Sita, my cousin. 
. Who are those two people? They are Rama and Sita, my cousins. 
. Whom did you see? I saw Rama. 

. Whom do you know in this town? I know many people. 
. About whom are you talking? I am talking about Rama. 
. Whose is this bat? It is Rama's. 

. Whose is this saree? It is Sita's. 


o ON AD OFF WwW n 


. Whose are those names? They are the names of the winners. 


EY 
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. Whose is that car? That is my uncle's car. 


We observe that the words in italics in the above sentences are Interrogative 
Pronouns. 


We also observe that the Interrogative Pronoun who has different forms for 
Objective and Possessive. 


The forms are however the same for singular and plural, masculine and feminine. 


Nominative: who 
Possessive: whose 
Objective: whom 


The Interrogative Pronouns who, whom and whose are used for people only. 
In the following sentences the Interrogative Pronouns are used in asking indirect 
questions. 
I asked who was speaking. 
Tell me what you have done. 
Say which you would like best. 
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Again consider the following sentences: 


Who gave you that knife? (Nominative) 
Whose is this book? (Possessive) 
Whom did you see? To whom were you speaking? (Accusative) 
What is that? (Nominative) 


It will be seen that the Interrogative Pronoun who has different forms for the 
Nominative, Genitive (Possessive) and Accusative Cases. 


Nominative: who Masculine and Feminine 
Possessive: whose > Singular and Plural 
Accusative: whom 


What and which do not have different forms for different cases. 
Who is used for persons only. 
Who spoke? (We expect the answer to be the name of a person.) 


Whose is this umbrella? Whom did you see? 
Which is used for both people and things. It implies selection, that is, it implies a 
question concerning a limited number. 


Which is your friend? Which are your books? 
What is used of things only. 

What have you found? (We expect the answer to be the name of a thing.) 
In the following sentences which and what are used as Interrogative Adjectives: 


Which book are you reading? 


What books have you read? 
Inthe following sentences the words initalics are used as Compound Interrogative 
Pronouns: 


Whoever told you so? Whatever are you doing? 
Note: The forms whoever, whichever, whatever are intensive. 


Today who is normally used instead of whom in spoken English and informal 
writing. Whom is used in a formal style. When who is used as the object of a 
preposition, the preposition comes at the end of the sentence, e.g., 


Pronouns Q 


Formal Informal 
Whom are you calling? Who are you calling? 
About whom are you talking? Who are you talking about? 
By whom was the poem written? Who was the poem written by? 


EXERCISE 
Use the correct form of the Interrogative Pronoun in the following. 
| ge m wishes to see you? 
Lo RUM did she say was the winner? 
eer of the girls can sew the best? 
TREES of you has done this? 
c C was that speaking to you? 
(MORRISON do you think they are? 
x À of these bats will you take? 
Bi atate is that for? 
-——— have you decided to do? 
ILO did they fight each other for? 
T eea: of these ladies is your mother? 
12 er is going to take out the trash? 
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Chapter 9 | Demonstrative and Indefinite Pronouns 
DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS = 


Consider the following sentences: 


This is a present from my uncle. 

These are merely excuses. 

Both cars are good; but this is better than that. 

Mumbai mangoes are better than those of Bengaluru. 

Make haste, that’s a good boy. 

[Here that = one who makes haste.] 

There is no period in ancient Indian history so glorious as that of the 
Guptas. [Do not write, “as the Guptas”.] 

I may have offended, but such was not my intention. 


It will be noticed that the Pronouns in italics are used to point out the objects 
to which they refer, and are therefore called Demonstrative Pronouns. (Latin 
demonstrare, which means, “to show clearly” .) 


This, that, etc., are (Demonstrative) Adjectives when they are used with nouns; 
such as, 
What was that noise? 
This horse is better than that horse. 
All such people ought to be avoided. 


This refers to what is close at hand, and nearest to the thought or person of the 
speaker; that refers to what is ‘over there,’ farther away, and more remote. 


This is better than that. 
That, with its plural those, is used to avoid the repetition of a preceding Noun; 
such as, 
The climate of Belgaum is like that of Pune. 
The rivers of America are larger than those of Europe. 


Pronouns Q 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS e 


Consider the following sentences: 


1. 
. One cannot be too careful about what one (not, he) says. 


ON OF WN 


One hardly knows what to do. 


. One cannot be too careful of one’s (not, his) good name. 
. One must use one's best efforts if one wishes to succeed. 
. None of his poems are well known. 

. None but fools have ever believed it. 


[None is a shortened form of not one; yet it is commonly used with plural verbs.] 


They (= people in general) say he has lost heavily. 
All were drowned. 

Somebody has stolen my watch. 

Nobody was there to rescue the child. 

Few escaped unhurt. 

Many of them were Gurkhas. 

We did not see any of them again. 

One or other of us will be there. 

Do good to others. 

What is everybody's business is nobody’s business. 
His words are in everyone's mouth. 


All these Pronouns in italics refer to people or things in a general way, but do not 
refer to any person or thing in particular. They are therefore called Indefinite 
Pronouns. 


Note: The Indefinite Pronoun one should be used throughout, if used at all. 


Most of these words may also be used as Adjectives. 
I will take you there one day. Any fool can do that. 


He is a man of few words. Some milk was spilt. 
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In referring to anybody, everybody, everyone, anyone, each, etc., the pronoun he or she 
is used according to the context; such as, 


I shall be glad to help everyone of my boys in his studies. 
But when the sex is not determined, we can use the pronoun of the masculine 

gender, as there is no singular pronoun of the third person to represent both male 
and female. 

If anybody knows the truth, let him tell it. 

Everybody is discontented with his lot in life. 

Everyone likes to have his way. 

Anyone can do this if he tries. 

Each must do his best. 


Note that today it is more usual to use a plural pronoun (they /them/their) except 
in very formal English. 


EXERCISE 


Pick out the Indefinite Pronouns in the following sentences, and give the 
Number and Case of each. 

. Many are called, but few are chosen. 

. Some say he is mad. 

. somebody wants to see you. 

. Anyone could tell you that. 

. None of my friends is of your opinion. 

. If any of them are there, tell them to come at once. 
. Some were paid in gold, some in silver. 

. Some were for surrender, more for an advance. 

. If anybody knows the truth, let him tell it. 

. There is none I love like thee. 
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. One cannot help smiling at what he says. 
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. One does one thing, another does another. 


Pronouns Q 


Reflexive and Emphatic Pronouns 


REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS = 


When -self is added to my, your, him, her, it, and -selves to our, your, them, we get 
what are called Compound Personal Pronouns. 


They are called Reflexive Pronouns when the action done by the subject turns 
back (reflects) upon the subject; as, 


I hurt myself. We hurt ourselves. 
You will hurt yourself. You will hurt yourself. 
He hurt himself. 

She hurt herself. l They hurt themselves. 
The dog hurt itself. 


It will be noticed that each of these Reflexive Pronouns is used as the Object of a 
verb, and refers to the same person or thing as that denoted by the Subject of the 


verb. 
EMPHATIC PRONOUNS —— 


Now look at the following sentences. 


I will do it myself. I myself saw him do it. 
You yourself can best explain. She herself says so. 
I was told so by the teacher himself. The town itself is not very large. 


They themselves admitted their guilt. 


It will be seen that here Compound Personal Pronouns are used for the sake of 
emphasis, and are therefore called Emphatic (or Emphasizing) Pronouns. 
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EXERCISE 


Fill in the blanks using appropriate Reflexive and Emphatic pronouns. 


. She washes her clothes... rrr rire eda : 

«We enjoyed soceri esae adir ee RUE at the party. 

s The ttle DOS sat Dy sorciers pena bos data duos . 

. He absented ............. cece cece cence ees from the class. 

. The minister &.c2cs'scaroesacaaneeahaeswouate said this. 

. She was so much in love with .......................sussuuus that she thought of none 


else. 


. Betrayed by his friends, he killed ssacsosccaytecctadaacyneasncsonds ; 
» Love thy neighbour 88. secant podes OR Uc iaa ; 


9, He FTO told me this. 


Pronouns 


bs OU) eE E A know better than anybody else. 

M ER is responsible for this. 

. She is old enough to dress .usocsdre eto eten ond ule now. 

. The manager spoke tO me oistesseseve dea E pda sen eUS 

y. The house oooeo Ebr Eo o EER Uo SEV aa S is nice, but the garden is small. 


Unit 4 


Adjectives 
Chapter 11] Definition and Types 


Read the sentences given below: 


1. Rama is a smart boy. 2. Lazy students fail. 
3. Govind is poor but honest. 4. America is a rich country. 

The above sentences contain nouns which you can easily identify. Each of these 
nouns is accompanied by a describing word. These describing words reveal more 
information about these nouns. 

Thus, the word smart tells what kind of boy Rama is. 

The word lazy tells what kind of students fail. 

The words poor and honest tell what kind of man Govind is. 
The word rich tells what kind of country America is. 


In grammar, describing words are called Adjectives. They are so called because 
they add something to the meaning of a noun. 


[Adjective means added to.] 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Adjectives in the following sentences, and say why you think they 
are adjectives. 


1. The horse is a noble animal. 2. Kolkata is a big city. 

3. Lead is a heavy metal. 4. The cow is a useful animal. 

5. The rose is a beautiful flower. 6. Ahmed is a poor man. 

7. Our school has a large playground. 8. Dhondu is a cruel fellow. 

9. Radha is a sweet singer. 10. Mumbai has a fine harbour. 
11. Mary has a little lamb. 12. Mr Pai is a rich merchant. 
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EXERCISE 2 


Can you solve this crossword? The words are all Adjectives. 


CLUES 
Down 
An ...... person is one who always tells the truth and never steals or cheats 
Opposite of "dull" 
. Opposite of “timid” 
. À person who has a lot of money 
. If you are suos , you will fail in the exam 


Nog iP WON S 


. Opposite of “early” 


Across 


. Opposite of "small" 
. If you stop smoking, you will be ...... 
— friend is one who helps you when you really need help 


O on o 
> 


. Opposite of “wet” 
10. A person who is not able to walk well because of injury to the legs or feet 


Adjectives 
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EXERCISE 3 


Fill in the blanks with Adjectives. 


1. Ihe girl bhasa. es voice. 
2. Bea rm boy. 
3. The lion is a oom ntn animal. 
E. What aesssesesirnisssi beast the elephant is! 
By ADEL E TAT weather we often get thirsty. 
6. Always keep drinking water in a ......................... vessel. 
7, No tidy children will have 5n hands. 
B. The Losses uimatiiu e man is walking with a crutch. 
9. Ah! What a seitens mistake I made! 
10. Which is the ......................... way to the station? 
11. We should always wear ......................... clothes. 
12. Mumbai has a ......................... harbour. 
13. We want plenty of ...................... air. 
14. Ashoka was a ......................... king. 
15. I heard a oossciatébtéstbaesenbonen bird singing itSesisssissosssise song. 
16. A giraffe has a „sses. neck. 


KINDS OF ADJECTIVES 


ADJECTIVES OF QUALITY m 


Adjectives that tell us of what kind a person or thing is, are called Adjectives of 
Quality. Since they describe a person or thing, they are also called Descriptive 
Adjectives. 


All the adjectives in the above exercise, as well as in the examples at the beginning 
of the chapter, are Adjectives of Quality. 


Adjectives of Quality answer the question “Of what kind?” 
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EXERCISE 4 


Write down ten sentences each containing two Adjectives of Quality. 


ADJECTIVES OF QUANTITY/NUMBER 


Read the sentences below and note the words in italics. 


1. Four boys ran down the street. 

. There are twenty boys in this class. 
. Shakespeare wrote many plays. 

. I want some money. 

. He has much money. 


O giu» Q N 


. There is little hope of victory. 


In the above six sentences, each noun has an adjective which tells us how many 
or how much. 


Adjectives, which tell us how many or how much, are called Adjectives of 
Quantity or Number. 


These adjectives of quantity may express a definite number like four or twenty or 
an indefinite number or amount like few, some, several, much or many. 


You may include among them those adjectives which show the order in a series, 
as, first, second, third, etc. 


The fourth bottle in the row is mine. 


Adjectives of Quantity answer the question “How many?” or “How much?” or 
denote the order in a series. 


EXERCISE 5 


Pick out the Adjectives of Quantity in the following sentences. 


1. Step back three paces. 
2. [have told you this many times already. 


Adjectives 
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3. Heis a man of few words. 

4. He is ninety years of age. 

5. Rama was second in the race and Arjun was the last boy to reach the post. 
6. He made five goals during the third match of the season. 


DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES n 


Read the sentences below and note the words in italics. 


1. Who is this girl? 2. Listen to that boy. 
3. I like these bananas. 4. I want those mangoes, not the others. 
5. Look at that monkey. 6. I hate such things. 


It is clear that the adjectives in the above sentences are used to point out the thing 
or person that is spoken about. 


Adjectives that are used to point out specific people or things are called 
Demonstrative Adjectives. 


They answer the question "Which?" 


EXERCISE 6 


Pick out the Demonstrative Adjectives in the following sentences. 
1. Is that cap yours? 

. On those hills my father feeds his flock. 

. Do you think these boots would fit you? 

. Is this book the one you want? 

. Oh! look at that funny kitten. 

. Idon't like those friends of yours. 
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. These mangoes are ripe. 
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INTERROGATIVE ADJECTIVES e 


Read the sentences below and note the words in italics. 
1. What kind of man is he? 
2. Which way shall we go? 
3. Which banana do you want? 


In the above sentences, the adjectives what and which ask questions. They are 
therefore called Interrogative Adjectives. 


POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES m 


Read the sentences below and note the words in italics. 
1. This is my desk. 2. That is your book. 


In the above sentences, the adjectives my and your are called Possessive 
Adjectives, because they tell about the possession of a thing. 


EXERCISE 7 


Read the following sentences and say what kind of Adjective each one is, and 
which noun it belongs to. 

. The poor old woman gets little food. 

. Isaw several sheep in that valley. 

. One little lamb was lame. 

. Iwant some money. 

. That idle fellow, Abdul, is the nineteenth boy in this class. 

. There is no reason why he should not get some serious punishment. 


. Onelovely hand she stretched for aid. 
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. Let us see these handsome houses where the wealthy nobles dwell. 


Adjectives 
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9. Many a gallant gay domestic bows before him at the gate. 
10. Tell me not, in mournful numbers, life is but an empty dream. 
11. The army only rusts in these days of piping peace. 
12. Look at that lazy foolish fellow! 
13. A straight and wide road turns to the barracks. 


14. Happy and prosperous days await him. 
15. The movie "Titanic" was a big hit. 


ATTRIBUTIVE & PREDICATIVE USE OF ADJECTIVES —— 


Read the sentences below and note the words in italics. 


1. A big black horse stood in the compound. 
2. The horse was big and black. 
In sentence 1 the adjectives big and black are juxtaposed with the noun horse with 
which they go. 


In sentence 2 the adjectives big and black are not near the noun horse, and help to 
form the predicate. 


When an adjective is juxtaposed with the noun with which it goes, it is said to be 
used Attributively. 


When an adjective is placed away from its noun and helps to form the predicate, 
it is said to be used Predicatively. 


EXERCISE 8 


Pick out all the Adjectives in the following sentences, and say to which class 
each of them belongs. 
1. The ship sustained heavy damage. 
2. Every dog has his day. 
3. A live ass is better than a dead lion. 
4. Neither party is quite in the right. 
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What time is it? 

Which pen do you prefer? 
Abdul won the second prize. 
My uncle lives in the next house. 


SUOMI m 


Some dreams are like reality. 
10. There should not be much talk and little work. 


As already pointed out, this and that are the only adjectives which are inflected 
or changed in form to show number. 


This girl sings. These girls sing. 

That boy plays. Those boys play. 

This, these indicate something near to the speaker. 
That, those indicate more distant objects. 


FORMATION OF ADJECTIVES 


Noun Adjective Noun Adjective 
boy boyish dirt dirty 

care careful pardon pardonable 
trouble troublesome courage courageous 
tire tireless cease ceaseless 
talk talkative move moveable 
tragic tragical black blackish 
whole wholesome white whitish 
three threefold sick sickly 


Adjectives (65) 
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Chapter 12) Comparison of Adjectives 


Examine the sentences given below: 


1. That man is rich. 
2. My uncle is richer than him. 


3. My father is the richest man in the town. 
It will be seen that Adjectives change in form (rich, richer, richest) to show 
comparison. These three forms are called the three Degrees of Comparison. 


The Simple form of the adjective is called the Positive Degree; such as, rich. 

When comparing two objects and saying that one possesses a certain quality in a 
greater degree than the other, we use the comparative form of the adjective. We call 
richer the Comparative Degree of rich. 

When we say that a certain object possesses a quality in the greatest degree of all 
that are being compared, we use the superlative form; hence the superlative form 
of the adjective is used when comparing more than two objects. We call richest the 
Superlative Degree of rich. 


pu———— DEGREES OF ADJECTIVE pu 


Examine how the degrees of comparison of the following adjectives are formed. 


tall taller tallest 


short shorter shortest 
great greater greatest 
bold bolder boldest 
young younger youngest 
noble nobler noblest 
fine finer finest 
brave braver bravest 
large larger largest 
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heavy 
pretty 
happy 
merry 
fat 

big 
sad 
red 


heavier 
prettier 
happier 
merrier 
fatter 
bigger 
sadder 
redder 


heaviest 
prettiest 
happiest 
merriest 
fattest 
biggest 
saddest 
reddest 


The Comparative is usually formed by adding -er to the Positive. 
The Superlative is usually formed by ading -est to the Positive. 


When the Positive ends in -y preceded by a consonant, -y is changed into ; 
before —er and —est. 


When the Positive is a word of one syllable and ends in a single consonant 
preceded by a short vowel, the final consonant is doubled before -er and —est. 

Most two-syllable adjectives (mainly adjectives ending in -ed, -ing and 
-ful) and all adjectives of three or more syllables form their comparative and 
superlative by adding more and most before the positive form. 


tired 
boring 
awful 
thoughtful 
beautiful 
interesting 
intelligent 


more tired 

more boring 
more awful 
more thoughtful 
more beautiful 
more interesting 
more intelligent 


most tired 

most boring 
most awful 
most thoughtful 
most beautiful 
most interesting 
most intelligent 


There are a few adjectives whose comparative and superlative forms are irregular. 
The most important are the following: 


Adjectives 


good 
bad 
little 
much 


better 
worse 
less 
more 


best 
worst 
least 
most 
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many more most 


late later or latter latest or last 

far farther farthest 
further furthest 

old older or elder oldest or eldest 


— —243 FORMATION OF COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE ——3 


1. Most Adjectives of one syllable, and some two-syllable adjectives, form the 
Comparative by adding -er and the Superlative by adding -est to the Positive. 


sweet sweeter sweetest 
small smaller smallest 
clever cleverer cleverest 


2. When the Positive ends in e, only -r and -st are added. 


brave braver bravest 
large larger largest 
wise wiser wisest 


3. When the Positive ends in y, preceded by a consonant, the y is changed into ; 
before adding -er and -est. 


happy happier happiest 
easy easier easiest 
heavy heavier heaviest 


4. When the Positive is a word of one syllable and ends in a single consonant, 
preceded by a short vowel, this consonant is doubled before adding -er and -est. 


red redder reddest 
big bigger biggest 
hot hotter hottest 
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5. Most two-syllable adjectives (mainly adjectives ending in -ed, -ing and 
-ful) and all adjectives of three or more syllables form their comparative and 
superlative degrees by adding more and most before the positive. 


tired more tired most tired 
pleasing more pleasing most pleasing 
cheerful more cheerful most cheerful 
proper more proper most proper 
courageous more courageous most courageous 
industrious more industrious most industrious 


Abdul is more courageous than Karim. 
Rahim is the most courageous boy in the village. 


Note: The comparative (-er) is not used when we compare two 
qualities in the same person or thing. If we wish to say 
that Rama has more courage than Balu, then we say, 


Rama is braver than Balu. 


But if we wish to say that Rama 's courage is greater than his prudence, we must 
say, 
Rama is more brave than prudent. 


IRREGULAR COMPARISON — 


The following Adjectives are compared irregularly, that is, their Comparative 
and Superlative forms are very different from their Positive form. 


good, well better best 

bad, evil, ill worse worst 

little less, lesser least 

much more most (quantity) 
many more most (number) 


Adjectives (69) 
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late later, latter latest, last 


old older, elder oldest, eldest 
far farther, further farthest, furthest 
EXERCISE 1 


Write the comparative and superlative forms of the given Adjectives. 
black, excellent, ill, gloomy, mad, safe, bad, unjust, gay, able, dry, timid, ugly, 
true, severe, exact, agreeable, difficult, little, few, numerous, merry 


ADJECTIVES OFTEN CONFUSED —— 


Here is a list of Adjectives often confused. 


1. Later, latter; latest, last: Later and latest refer to time; latter and last refer to 
position. 
He is later than I expected. 
I have not heard the latest news. 
The latter chapters are lacking in interest. 


The last chapter is carelessly written. 
Latter is often wrongly used for last. Use latter when only two things are discussed, 
use last when more than two things are discussed. 


Of the three, tea, coffee and cocoa, the last (not latter) is his favourite. 
2. Elder, older; eldest, oldest: Elder and eldest are used only for people, not for 


animals or things; and are confined to members of the same family. Elder is not 
followed by than. Older and oldest are used for both people and things. 


John is my elder brother. Tom is my eldest son. 
He is older than his sister. 
Rama is the oldest boy in the class. 


3. Farther, further: Both farther and further are used to express a ET 
not farther, is used to mean "additional". 


Kolkata is farther/further from the equator than Colombo. 
After this he made no further remarks. 
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4. Nearest, next: Nearest denotes distance; next denotes position. 
Mumbai is the seaport nearest to Europe. 


My uncle lives in the next house. 
The two first is a meaningless expression, for two things can never be first. We 
should say "the first two." 


The first two chapters of the novel are rather dull. 


EXERCISE 2 


(a) Fill in the blanks with "later" or "latter". 


T. The aso vesc part of the book shows signs of hurry. 
2, lprefer the osse proposition to the former. 


3. Is there no ................ news than last week's? 
(b) Fill in the blanks with “older” or “elder”. 
1. I have atico: sister. 


2. Rama is ........... than Hari by two years. 
3. HiS acsinwvdenavesas brother is in the Indian Police Service. 


(c) Fill in the blanks with “oldest” or “eldest”. 


1. Rustam is the ................ of my uncle's five sons. 


2. He is the ................ member of the School Committee. 
3. That is Antonio, the Duke’s ................ son. 


(d) Fill in the blanks with "latest" or "last". 
1. The ossis tees news from China is very disquieting. 
2. The T time I saw him, he was in high spirits. 
3. Today is the aeos day for receiving tenders. 

(e) Fill in the blanks with “nearest” or “next”. 
1. This is the socie post-office to my house. 
2. The pillar-box 18. oco to my house. 
3. The burglar was taken to the ................ police station. 


Adjectives 


MORE ABOUT COMPARATIVE DEGREE 


. Certain English words ending in -er are used as Positives. They are not fol- 


lowed by than. These include: 
former, latter, elder, upper, inner, outer. 


Both the tiger and the leopard are cats; the former animal is much larger than 
the latter. 


The inner meaning of this letter is not clear. 
The soldiers ran to defend the outer wall. 


. Certain words borrowed from Latin have no Positive or Superlative degrees. 


They end in -or. These are: 
interior, exterior, ulterior, major, minor. 
He is suffering from some minor illness. 
I have no ulterior motive in offering you the help. 


. Certain adjectives ending in -or are followed by the preposition to; such as, 


inferior, superior, prior, anterior, posterior, senior, junior. 
Hari is inferior to Rama in intelligence. 
Rama’s intelligence is superior to Hari's. 


. Preferable is followed by to. The usage more preferable is wrong. 


Tea with milk is preferable to coffee. 


EXERCISE 3 


Point out the Adjectives and identify the Degree of Comparison. 


1. 
. Make less noise. 

. That child has a slight cold. 

. Alive ass is stronger than a dead lion. 
. Solomon was one of the wisest men. 

. Hunger is the best sauce. 

. His simple word is as good as an oath. 
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The poor woman had seen happier days. 


. My knife is sharper than yours. 
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Make three columns, and write the following Adjectives in the Positive, 
Comparative and Superlative Degrees. 


shameful, clever, pretty, interesting, hopeful, honest 


Supply the proper form (Comparative or Superlative) of the Adjective to fill in 
the blanks. 


[Note. The Comparative and not the Superlative should be used to compare 
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two things.] 


. Good — How is your brother today? Is he .......... ? 
. Idle — Hari is the ......... boy in the class. 

. Sharp — Your knife is sharp, but mine is ............. 
. Old — Mani is two years ............ than Rati. 

. Good — He is the ........... friend I have. 

. Bad — Rama's work is bad, Hari's is ......... but Govind's is the 


Work in pairs. Supply appropriate Comparatives or Superlatives. 


1. Prevention is ............ than cure. 

2. The pen is ............ than the sword. 

3. Ithas a viden circulation than any other newspaper. 

4. Which of the two girls has the ............ dress? 

5. Balu is the oo bowler in our eleven. 

6. The piano was knocked down to the ............ bidder. 

7, Itis good to be clever, but it is senes to be industrious. 

8. Mount Everest is the «ss mountain peak in the world. 
Adjectives 


10. The giraffe is the cenchsioo of all animals. 


EXERCISE 7 


Work with your partner. Change the following sentences by using “less” or 
“least” without changing the meaning. 

1. The mango is sweeter than the pineapple. 

2. Silver is more plentiful than gold. 

3. Iron is more useful than copper. 


Note the following points: 


1. It is impossible to compare some adjectives, as they express the highest 
possible degree of a quality, e.g., circular, square, eternal, perfect, dead, full, etc. 


2. This and that alone among adjectives have plural forms, these and those. Thus 
we say: this boy, but these boys; that man, but those men. 


—— INTERCHANGE OF THE DEGREES OF COMPARISON œ~ 


It is possible to change the Degree of Comparison of an Adjective in a sentence, 
without changing the meaning of the sentence. Here are a few examples. 


Superlative ^ — Lead is the heaviest of all metals. 

Comparative — Lead is heavier than all other metals. 

Comparative  — Mahableshwar is cooler than Panchgani. 

Positive — Panchgani is not so cool as Mahableshwar. 

Positive — He is as wise as Solomon. 

Comparative — Solomon was not wiser than he is. 

Superlative — Shakuntala is the best drama in Sanskrit. 

Comparative — Shakuntala is better than any other drama in Sanskrit. 
Positive — No other drama in Sanskrit is so good as Shakuntala. 
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EXERCISE 8 


Change the Degree of Comparison of the adjectives in the sentences below, 
without changing the meaning. 

. India is the largest democracy in the world. 

. Some beans are at least as nutritious as meat. 

. Very few boys are so industrious as Latif. 

. He would sooner die than tell a lie. 

. Samudragupta was one of the greatest of Indian kings. 
. The tiger is the most ferocious of all animals. 
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. Lead is heavier than any other metal. 


Adjectives Q 


Unit 5 


Chapter 13 Definite and Indefinite Articles 


The words a, an and the are called Articles. 


A is used before a consonant sound and an, before a vowel sound; i.e., a boy, 
a girl, a computer, a house, a European, a university, a union, an orange, an 
umbrella, an hour, an heir, an honest man, etc. 


The - Definite 
A, An - Indefinite 


An apple 


The words ‘European’, ‘university’ and ‘union’ begin with a consonant sound. 
The words ‘hour’, ‘heir’ and ‘honest’ begin with a vowel sound. It is the sound 
that matters, not the spelling. 


The word a/an is called the Indefinite Article, because it leaves indefinite the 
person or thing talked about. 


I want a ruler. (i.e., any ruler) 


The word the is called the Definite Article, because it points out some particular 
person or thing. 


I returned the ruler. (i.e., some particular ruler) 


When we speak about a person or thing for the first time, we generally use a/an. 
When we speak about the same person or thing again, we generally use the. 


1. Aboy met a man with an elephant. The boy saw the man feed the elephant. 


2. A man once sailed on a ship to an island. The people of the island saw the man 
come off the ship. 


When we speak about a person or thing for the first time, it is not clear which 
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one we mean. When we refer to the same person or thing again, it is clear which 
one we mean. 

As a general rule, we use the when it is clear from the context which person or 
thing we mean; we use a/an when it is not clear which one we mean. Study the 
following examples: 

The milkman is coming. (We know which milkman.) 


A milkman fell off his bicycle. (We don't know which milkman. A milkman - a 
certain milkman) 


Let's go to the park. (= the park we usually go to) 
Is there a park in this town? (not definite) 
The girl standing there is my niece. (The words "standing there" tell us which 
girl.) 
A girl was hit by a bike. (We don't know which girl.) 
The is used before superlative adjectives (e.g. tallest, largest, best) and adjectives 
like first, second, third, etc. 
India is the largest democracy in the world. 
Neil Armstrong was the first man to land on the moon. 


The is used before Common Nouns which are names of things unique of their 
kind (that is, of which there is only one thing or one class), e.g., 


the sun, the earth, the moon, the stars, the sky, etc. 


The is used before Common Nouns when the name of an animal, plant, or 
other thing, is taken as a type of its class, e.g., 
1. The cow is a useful animal. 
2. The ostrich is a huge bird. 
3. The mango is the best fruit. 


4. The banyan is a kind of fig tree. 


[Do not say, "a kind of a fig tree." This is a common error.] 
The is used with adjectives which do the work of nouns, e.g., 


1. The poor are often happier than the rich. 
2. Honour the brave, feed the hungry, clothe the naked, care for the fatherless. 


Articles Q 


Uncountable nouns and plural countable nouns do not take an article when used 
in a general sense. 


L 
. Honesty is the best policy. 
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. Faith, hope and charity are great virtues. 


Coffee is not good for you. 


. Gold is more precious than silver. 
. Computers enable us to deal with a lot of data very quickly. 
. Children like chocolates. 


But they take the when used in a particular sense. Compare sentences 1, 5 and 6 


above with the following: 
The coffee is boiling. (= the coffee in the kettle) 
These are the computers that we bought last week. 
Where are the children? (= our children) 


Most proper nouns do not have an article. A few take the. They include the 
following: 


1. 


. Names of rivers and canals 


. Names of seas and oceans 


Plural nouns referring to a whole family 
the Guptas, the Mehtas, the Wilsons 


the Ganga, the Suez Canal 


the Black Sea, the Pacific Ocean 


. Plural place names 


the Himalayas, the West Indies, the United States of America (the USA), the 
Netherlands 


We use a/an (apart from its use referred to before) 


I; 


. in the sense of "each" or "every" 


in the sense of "one" 
We waited at the bus stop for an hour. 


The cloth is €60 a metre. 
We have computer classes twice a week. 
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3. to describe somebody or something or to say what somebody's job is 
Usha is a clever girl. 
It was a delicious cake. 
My uncle is a doctor. 


Note: There are exceptions to many of these rules. The use of articles is a matter 
of idiom as much as grammatical rule. You will be able to learn the use 
of articles better by reading and listening to standard English. 


Study the following sentences carefully and say them aloud several times. 


1. There was a time when I thought as you do. 

. This is not the time to sit idle. 

. There is a time for work and a time for play. 

. I shall have liked to rest but I hadn't the time. 
. It will soon be time to go home. 


. Home, sweet home! There's no place like home. 
. Isuppose he has a home to go to. 
. India is the home of the tiger. 
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. Courage and truth are great virtues. 
. He had the courage to tell the truth. 
. Inever heard of a courage such as his. 
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. Itis a great truth. 


EXERCISE 1 


Complete the following sentences by filling in a, an or the as may be suitable. 
1. He looks as stupid as ........ owl. 
2. I bought esso horse, ........ ox and uus buffalo. 
3. The guide knows ........ way. 
A. ossis students of Class 1 are having a party. 


Articles 
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ip Rice IS oues staple diet of the people of Bengal. 
T RR honour to his country. 
. French is ........ easy language. 
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. The children found ........ egg in the nest. 


Ke) 


qure sun shines brightly. 

10. I have come without ........... umbrella. 
E pem lion 198.05 king of beasts. 

12. Sri Lanka is ........ island. 


EXERCISE 2 


Insert Articles wherever necessary. 
1. While there is life there is hope. 
. [have not seen him since he was child. 
. Umbrella is of no avail against thunderstorm. 
. How blue sky looks! 


. The doctor says it is hopeless case. 

. Get kilo of sugar from nearest grocer. 
. My favourite flower is rose. 

. What kind of bird is that? 

. There is nothing like staying at home for comfort. 
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. Wild animals suffer when kept in captivity. 


INDEFINITE ARTICLE: A OR AN = 


The choice between a and an is determined by sound. Before a word beginning 
with a vowel sound an is used; such as, 
an ass, an enemy, an inkpad, an orange, an umbrella; an hour, an honest man, 
an heir. 


It will be noticed that the words hour, honest, heir, begin with a vowel sound, as 
the initial consonant h is not pronounced. 
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Before a word beginning with a consonant sound a is used; such as, 


a boy, a reindeer, a woman, a yard, a horse, a hole; also 


a university, a union, a European, a ewe, a unicorn, à useful article 
because these words (university, union, etc.) begin with a consonant sound, that 
of yu. 


Similarly we say, 


a one-rupee coin, such a one, a one-eyed man, because one begins with the 
consonant sound of w. 
Before words beginning with / and not accented on the first syllable, an is often 
used; such as, 


an honourable position, an honest man. 


USE OF THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE : A/AN 


The Indefinite Article is used — 


1. In its original numerical sense of one; such as, 
Wait a minute. 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
2. In the vague sense of a certain; such as, 


One evening a beggar came to my door. 


3. In the sense of any, to single out an individual as the representative of a class; 
such as, 


A pupil should obey his teacher. 


4. To describe somebody or something or to say what somebody's job is; such 
as, 


He is a clever boy. 
This is a useful book. 
My aunt is a doctor. 
5. To make a common noun of a proper noun; such as, 
A Daniel come to judgment. (A Daniel = a very wise man) 


Articles 


USE OF THE DEFINITE ARTICLE: THE 


The Definite Article the is used — 

1. When we speak of a particular person or thing, or one already referred to; such 
as, 
Let's go to the park. (= the park we usually go to) 
The book you want is out of print. 
I dislike the fellow. 

2. When a singular noun is meant to represent a whole class; such as, 
The cow is a useful animal. 
[Or we may say, "Cows are useful animals."] 
The banyan is a kind of fig tree. [Do not say, "a kind of a fig tree". 
This is a common error. | 


3. With names of gulfs, rivers, seas, oceans, groups of islands, and mountain- 
ranges; such as, 


The Persian Gulf. 

The Ganga is considered holy by the Hindus. 

The Red Sea. The Indian Ocean. 

The British Isles, the Andamans. 

The Himalayas lie to the North of India. The Alps. 
4. Before the names of books; such as, 


the Vedas, the Puranas, the Iliad, the Ramayana. 
But we say — 
Homer’s Iliad, Valmiki’s Ramayana. 
5. Before common nouns which are names of things unique of their kind; such as, 
the sun, the moon, the sky, the earth. 


6. Before a proper noun only when it is qualified by an adjective or a defining 
adjectival clause; such as, 


The great Caesar; the immortal Shakespeare. 
The Mr Roy whom you met last night is my uncle. 
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7. With superlatives; such as, 
The darkest cloud has a silver lining. 
He is the best boy in the class. 

8. Before an adjective when the noun is understood; such as, 
The poor are always with us. 


OMISSION OF THE ARTICLE = 


The Article is omitted — 


1. Before names of substances and abstract nouns (= uncountable nouns) used in 
a general sense; such as, 


Sugar is bad for your teeth. 
Gold is a precious metal. 
Wisdom is the gift of heaven. 
Honesty is the best policy. 


Note: Uncountable nouns take the when used in a particular sense; as 
Will you pass me the sugar? (= the sugar on the table) 
I question the wisdom of giving the child so much money. 


2. Before plural countable nouns used in a general sense; such as, 
Children like chocolates. 
Computers save time. 
Note that such nouns take the when used with a particular meaning; such as, 
Where are the children? (= our children) 

3. Before names of meals (used in a general sense); such as, 
Dinner is ready. 


What time do you have lunch? 


4. Before names of languages; such as, A 
Aided mA 


We are learning English. FI EI 


I know Tamil. 
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5. Before school, college, church, hospital, prison and bed when we 
think about the main purpose of the place; such as, 


He goes to school regularly. (to study) ir "m 

We go to church on Sundays. (to pray) IN TE 

She has gone to hospital for treatment. i cad m 

He was sent to prison for theft. (as a punishment) Ao x 


What time do you go to bed? (to sleep) 


Note: The is used before these words when we use the places for any other 
purpose or in any other way; such as, 
The school is near my house. 
I went to the hospital to see my uncle. 
The bed is broken. 


6. Before most proper nouns (except those referred to earlier), namely, names 
of people (e.g., Abdul, Radha), names of continents, countries, cities, etc. (e.9., 
Europe, Sri Lanka, Mumbai), names of individual mountains (e.g., Mount 
Everest), individual islands, lakes, etc. 

7. In certain phrases consisting of a transitive verb followed by its object; such as, 
to catch fire, to take breath, to give battle, to cast anchor, to send word, to bring 
word, to lay seige, to set sail, to lose heart, to set foot, to leave home, to take 
offence. 

8. In certain phrases consisting of a preposition followed by its object; such as, 
at home, in hand, in debt, by day, by night, at daybreak, at sunrise, at noon, at 
sunset, at night, at anchor, at sight, on demand, at interest, on earth, by land, 
by water, by river, by train, by steamer, by name, on horseback, on foot, on 
deck, in jest, in town, at dinner, at ease. 


EXERCISE 3 
Supply a or an or the as may be suitable. $ 
1. Copper is asino useful metal. 
2. He is not .............. honourable man. 
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. Sun rises in east. 

. The brave soldier lost arm in battle. 

. I ike to live in open air. 

. Get pound of sugar from nearest grocer. 
. Set back clock; it is hour too fast. 

. You must take care. 


Honest men speak .............. truth. 

Do you see senses blue sky? 

Banaras is .............. holy city. 

He returned after .............. hour 

€ school will shortly close for the Puja holidays. 
. Yesterday .............. European called at my office. 
| I KNOW M way to the park. 
y Thad sissies apple for breakfast. 

EXERCISE 4 

Insert Articles where necessary. 


Compare your answers with another student's and discuss the differences 
in the answers if any. Decide which answers are correct before your teacher 
checks them. 


E REPETITION OF THE ARTICLE = 


1. 


2. 


When two or more descriptive adjectives qualifying the same noun are 
connected by and, the Article is used before the first adjective only; such as, 


Here is a French and English dictionary. 
The red and white rose. (one rose.) 


When two or more adjectives qualify different nouns, expressed or understood, 
the Article is used before each adjective; such as, 


Articles 
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The inner and the outer wall were both strongly defended. 
The red and the white rose (Two roses, one red and the other white.) 
The French and the English language 


Note 1: Repetition is not considered to be necessary when the noun is 
put in the plural; such as, 
The first and second chapters. 
The French and English languages. 


Note 2: The second Article is often dropped even where the reference is to 
different individuals or things, provided the thought would not in 
any way be impaired; such as, 

Until we receive the early and later rain. 


3. When two or more connected nouns refer to the same person or thing, the 
Article is ordinarily used before the first only; such as, 


They dismissed the secretary and accountant. (Same person holding two offices) 


Note3: Sometimes, however, the Article is repeated for emphasis even 
when the reference is to one person; such as, 
He was the orator and the statesman of his age. 


4. When two or more connected nouns refer to different persons or things, the 
Article is used before each; such as 


They dismissed the secretary and the accountant. 

The teacher and the guardian of the lad were discussing his case. 
The rule, however, is not strictly followed. 

He bent over the child and mother. 


5. In expressing a comparison, if two nouns refer to the same person or thing, the 
Article is used before the first noun only; such as, 
Wellington was a greater soldier than statesman. 


But if the two nouns refer to different persons or things, the Article must be used 
with each noun; such as 


He is a better soldier than a statesman (i.e., than a statesman would make). 
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EXERCISE 5 


Fill in the blanks with a, an or the, as may be suitable. 


1. IHike ........... blue T-shirt over there better than .............. red one. 
EN PEACOCK 18 consensi national bird of India. 
3. Vihaan's father works as ............................ electrician. 


4. We went to ............... cinema and SAW 5.42.2. very 
funny movie. We really had ............... good time! 


; I borrowed oen pencil from your pile of pencils and pens. 
. He went to „nenssas school by............ bike. 
- English is ............. language of esos people of England. 


CON Ov OI 


. I have come without .................. umbrella. 


= 


T TEE lion is .................. king of beasts. 

10. Aladdin had .................. wonderful lamp. 

11. He returned after .................. hour. 

12 nds school will shortly close for Diwali holidays. 


Exchange your answers with another student, and discuss the mistakes if any. 


EXERCISE 6 


Insert Articles where necessary. 


1. There is nothing like staying at home for comfort. 
. Moon did not rise till after ten. 

. Wild animals suffer when Kept in captivity. 

. Mathematics is most boring subject. 

. January is first month of year. 

. Rich should help poor. 

. Rose is queen of all flowers. 


. A bad workman quarrels with his tools. 


Oo ON AD OFF CQ N 


. [went to market to buy dress. 


=. 
© 


. A one-rupee note is lying on table. 
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Chapter 14. Definition and Usage 


Flying Playing Sleeping Sailing 


Expresses an action or a state of being. 


1. Rama plays cricket. 
3. Abdul spoke to me. 
5. She ran to her mother. 


They wrote it down. 
They eat together. 
The dog barked. 

He went for a walk. 


om Qu gm qe 


7. I sit on a chair. 
9. The crow saw it. 


The italicized words in the above sentences are called Verbs. A Verb tells about 
an action being done. 


The word "verb" comes from the Latin verbum which means "word". It is so 
called because it is the most important word in a sentence. You cannot make a 
sentence without a verb. A sentence may contain only one word, but that word must 
be a verb. 


A Verb may tell us — 
1. What a person or thing does; such as, 
Hari laughs. The clock strikes. 
2. What is done to a person or thing; such as, 
Hari is scolded. The window is broken. 
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3. What is the state of being; such as, 

The cat is dead. Glass is brittle. I feel sorry. I am sorry. They are sad. 

Note that a verb is not always one word. It often consists of more than one word. 

Examples: 

Sita is singing. 
He was kicked by a horse. 
She will come tomorrow. 
The book has been found. 
Question—What is the work of the verb? It is used to say something. 


We have already said that, to make a sentence, we must talk about something 
(Subject), and we must say something about that thing (Predicate). We can say 
what that subject does, or what is done to it, or what it is. 


For example, if we speak of Rama, we will say: 


1. What Rama does. Rama Kicks the ball. | 
[The word kicks says what Rama does. It is therefore a Verb.] J 


2. What is done to Rama. Rama is kicked by a horse. 
What is his state of being. Rama is a good boy. 


A Verb is a word which says something about a subject. Or we may say, a 
Verb is a word which says what a subject does, what is done to it, or what 
it is. 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Verbs in the following sentences. 


1. The girl sings sweetly. 2. The boy stood on the burning deck. 
3. Cocks crow in the morning. 4. Cats see in the dark. 

5. The boy fell in the water. 6. I met a little cottage girl. 

7. Children like mangoes. 8. Little Jack Horner sat in a corner. 

9. The picture hangs on the wall. 10. The king rode on a white horse. 


Verbs 
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EXERCISE 2 


Fill in the blanks with Verbs. 


1. Birds oomen etra nests in trees. 
2. The tailor eor me a new coat. 
3. The snake .................... the man 
LS T cricket. 
SAUME DOYS aceite their teacher. 
6. The gang of robbers escenas in a cave. 
7. Two and two «eese four. 
8. The headmaster ....................... him his name. 
9. The dO oeste at the man. 
10. Birds ocoeicas ib rir rapti with their wings. 
EXERCISE 3 


Write down ten sentences and underline the Verb in each. 
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EXERCISE 4 


Pick out the Verbs in the following sentences. 


1. 
. The grass grows very fast. 


COND OF FP WN 


. Krishna is the cleverest boy in the class. i 
. The wolf killed the goat. 

. The goat was killed by the wolf. 

. We like cricket better than football. 

. They are both absent today. 

. They fought the dogs and killed the cats. 


He worked and sang from morning to night. 


EXERCISE 5 


Insert Verbs in the following sentences. 


A 


=. 
© 
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As much as I tried, I could not. __ my mother to let me have a bowl 
of ice cream. 


. Irisha. . asolo during the concert. 
. Kiran Bedi. . the governor after the elections. 
. Ienjoy when my father and I___ . through the fields together. 
. It was cold so we _____ . some hot milk. 

We | . inline for an hour. 

I. .. chocolate ice creams. 

I. late for school yesterday. 
. The princess _ - . ina white chariot driven by seven horses. 
. They __ when we came. 


Verbs 
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Chapter 15} Transitive and Intransitive Verbs 


Read these sentences: 


1. The bird flies. 2. The fish swims. 
3. The dog barks. 4. I sleep. 


Are the above four sentences complete, each containing a thought fully 
expressed? Yes, each sentence makes complete sense. 


Now examine the examples given below. 


1. Rama took 2. The man made 
3. The winner will receive 4. Abdul saw 


None of the four examples make complete sense. If I tell you “Rama took,” you 
wait to hear he took what. It is not complete. In 2 you want to know the man 
made what. In 3 we are not told what the winner will receive. In the same way 4 is 
incomplete. We do not know what Abdul saw. 


Clearly, unlike those in the first four examples, these sentences are complete 
when they mention an object. 


1. Rama took the book. 

2. The man made a box. 

3. The winner will receive a prize. 
4. Abdul saw a snake. 


These verbs which must be followed by an object are called Transitive Verbs. The 
word "transitive" means "passing over". In such verbs, the action passes on from 
the subject to something. Thus, if you take, you must take something. If you make, 
you must make something. If you receive, you must receive something. If you see, 
you must see something. 


The verbs (flies, swims, barks, sleep) in the first four sentences are called 
Intransitive Verbs. The action expressed by such verbs does not pass on to any object. 
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A Transitive Verb is a Verb that denotes an action which passes over from the 
doer or Subject to an Object. 


An Intransitive Verb is a Verb that denotes an action which does not pass over 
to an Object, or it expresses a state of being, such as, 


He ran a long distance. (Action) 
The baby sleeps. (Action) 
There is a flaw in this diamond. (State of being) 


EXERCISE 1 


A.Pick out the verbs in the following sentences, and say whether each is 
Transitive or Intransitive. 


1. A stitch in time saves nine. 2. Go and see your father tomorrow. 
3. Take your books and go home. 4. Say that again. 

5. Bring me your book, Abdul. 6. I quite agree with him. 

7. Rama loves work and Abdul hates it. 8. Put it down. 

9. The goat fell into the well. 10. Too many cooks spoil the broth. 


B. Compare your answers with another student's. If the answers do not agree, 
decide which are right. 


1. Birds fly. 
2. I fly my kite. 


Examine the above sentences. 


In the first sentence fly is an intransitive verb, because the action does not pass 
on to an object. In the second sentence fly is a transitive verb, because the action 
does pass on to an object. 


We thus see that the verb fly can be used both transitively and intransitively. 


Verbs 
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Below are some more examples of the same verb used transitively and 
intransitively. 
1. This child speaks plainly. 
His teacher speaks several languages. 
2. The dying man scarcely breathed. 


He breathed a prayer for help. 


3. He walked up and down. 
He walked his horse up and down. 


4. The train stopped suddenly. 
The driver suddenly stopped the train. 


Before you say whether a Verb is Transitive or Intransitive carefully examine how it 
is used. 


EXERCISE 2 


Use each of the following verbs both Transitively and Intransitively. 
eat, marry, speak, follow, answer, ring, kick, feel, see 


1. Rama is strong. 

2. That man seems an imposter. 

The verbs in these two sentences are not verbs of action. They tell us what the 
subject is, or seems, and not what the subject does. 


Such verbs are called Linking Verbs, because they join the subject to some word 
which describes it. 


Linking Verbs are also called Verbs of Incomplete Predication, because they 
require another word, called a Complement, to form a complete predicate. 


Thus the word strong which tells us what Rama is, and which is required to 
form a complete predicate, is called the Complement to the verb. We will discuss 
Linking Verbs in detail in Chapter 17. 

Below are some more examples of verbs of incomplete predication. 


1. Sita became sad. 2. They grew weary. 
3. The boys made great noise. 4. The child fell asleep. 
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5. The old woman looks unhappy. 6. The report proved false. 
7. He went mad. 8. The dish tastes delicious. 


EXERCISE 3 


Write down five sentences each containing a Verb of Incomplete Predication. 


EXERCISE 4 


Pick out the verbs in the following sentences, and say whether each is a 
Transitive, Intransitive or Linking Verb. 
1. You work very slowly. 2. Such conduct displeases your master. 
3. He will become angry with you. 4. The peacock is our national bird. 
5. [left it on the desk. 
7. He seems innocent. 
9. Confess the truth. 


. It was there just now. 
. You look guilty and you seem nervous. 


. Mother Teresa won the Nobel Prize in 
1979. 


Note: Intransitive Verbs expressing being take the same case after them as before 
them; such as, 


It was he (not, him) who committed the theft. 


Most Transitive Verbs take a single object. But some Transitive Verbs like give, 
ask, offer, promise, tell, etc., take two objects after them — an Indirect Object which 
denotes the person to whom something is given or for whom something is done, and 
a Direct Object which is usually the name of some thing; such as, 


His father gave him (Indirect) a watch (Direct). 
He told me (Indirect) a secret (Direct). 


Most verbs can be used both as Transitive and as Intransitive verbs. It is therefore 
better to say that a verb is used Transitively or Intransitively rather than that it is 
Transitive or Intransitive. 
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1. The ants fought the wasps. 1. Some ants fight very fiercely. 
2. The shot sank the ship. 2. The ship sank rapidly. 

3. The driver stopped the train. 3. The train stopped suddenly. 
4. The horse kicked the man. 4. This horse never kicks. 


Note: Some Verbs, e.g., come, go, fall, die, sleep, lie, can never be used Transitively. 


EXERCISE 5 


Identify the Verbs in the following sentences, and tell in each case whether the 
Verb is Transitive or Intransitive. In the sentences where the Verb is Transitive, 
name the Object. 


I; 


. The policeman blew his whistle. 


Oo ON DBD FF FP C N 
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. The clock ticks all day long. 

. [looked down from my window. 

. Put away your books. 

. Your book lies on the table. 

. Time changes all things. 

. We eat three times a day. 

. The little bird hopped about and sang. 

. My new watch does not keep good time. 
. The beggar sat down by the side of the road. 


. I could not spare the time. 


The clock stopped this morning. 


. The sun rises in the east. 


. The boy easily lifted the heavy weight. 
. Balu wrote a letter to his uncle. 


. Iknow a funny little man. 
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17. A light rain fell last night. 


18. I shall bring my camera with me. 


EXERCISE 6 


A. Complete the following by supplying an Object. 


. The horse kicked .................... 
. The teacher punished oett 


. Hari worked ......................... correctly. 


6 The COW gives eiecit ttt 
3L Ie sun gives adposita 
. The mason built 5i 
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. The tailor made... 


mS 
c 


B. Group work 


. The policeman caught oreste 


Read your answers to each other in groups of five. Discuss the differences in 
your answers and decide which are correct or the best. 


There are only a few verbs which are always Intransitive. Most verbs can be used 


either Transitively or Intransitively. 


Many people eat rice. 

He wrote novels. 

His teacher speaks several languages. 
He breathed a prayer for help. 


He walked his horse up and down. 


Wise people eat slowly. 

He writes legibly. 

The child speaks plainly. 

The dying man scarcely breathed. 


He walked up and down. 


Before you say whether a Verb is Transitive or Intransitive carefully examine how 


it is used. 
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EXERCISE 7 


Write down five sentences containing a verb used Intransitively and five 
sentences containing a verb used Transitively. 


INTRANSITIVE VERBS USED AS TRANSITIVES 


When an Intransitive Verb is used in a causative sense, it becomes Transitive. 


1. The girl ran down the street. 1. The girl ran a needle into her 
finger. (ran a needle = caused a 
needle to run.) 

2 Birds fly. 2. The boys fly their kites es 
cause their kites to fly). 


Some Intransitive Verbs may become Transitive by having a Preposition added 
to them; such as, 
He will soon run through (consume) his fortune. 
Please look into (investigate) the matter carefully. 
We talked about (discussed) the affair several times. 


Intransitive Verbs sometimes take after them an Object akin or similar in meaning 
to the Verb. Such an Object is called the Cognate Object. (Latin Cognatus, akin.) 


I have fought a good fight. 
He laughed a hearty laugh. 


He sleeps the sleep of the just. 


A noun used adverbially to modify a verb, an adjective, or an adverb denoting 
time, place, distance, weight, value, etc., is called an Adverbial Object, and is said 
to be in the Accusative Case adverbially; such as, 


He held the post ten years. 
He went home. 
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There are a few Transitive Verbs which are sometimes used as Intransitive Verbs. 


1. He broke the glass. 1. The glass broke. 
2. He burnt his fingers. 2. He burnt with shame. 


EXERCISE 8 


In each of the following sentences, choose whether the verb is Transitive or 
Intransitive. 


J; 


10. 


I worked all day. 
(a) transitive (b) intransitive 


. He gave the book to the teacher. 


(a) transitive (b) intransitive 


. They laughed at the joke. 


(a) transitive (b) intransitive 


. He slept for three hours only. 


(a) transitive (b) intransitive 


. We lived in New York for two years. 


(a) intransitive (b) transitive 


. I like her. 


(a) intransitive (b) transitive 


. Iclean my room every day. 


(a) transitive intransitive 


. My cousin moved to another city. 


(a) intransitive (b) transitive 


. My brother moved his car. 


(a) intransitive (b) transitive 
Those people painted their house pink. 
(a) intransitive (b) transitive 


Verbs 
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Chapter 16) Irregular Verbs 


Look at the following sentences: 
1. I walk to school. 
2. I walked to school. 
3. I had walked to school. 

In these sentences the past tense and past participle form of the verb walk is 
walked. Regular verbs form these forms when —d or —ed is added to the base word. 
Now look at these sentences: 

1. I know her. 
2. I knew her before when they stayed here. 
3. I have known their family for a long time. 
In these sentences the past tense and past participle form of the verb know is knew 


and have known. Irregular verbs are verbs that don't take on the regular —d, -ed, or 
-ied spelling patterns of the simple past or past participle. 


There are three types of irregular verbs: 


1. Verbs in which all three parts (the base form, the past tense and the past parti- 
ciple) are identical, e.g. cut — cut - cut. 

2. Verbs in which two of the three parts are identical, e.g. get — got — got. 

3. Verbs in which all three parts are different, e.g. see — saw — seen. 


1. Allthree parts are identical. 


bid bid bid 
broadcast broadcast broadcast 
burst burst burst 

cast cast cast 

cut cut cut 

hit hit hit 

hurt hurt hurt 
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knit 
let 

put 
read 
set 
shut 
split 
spread 
thrust 


2. Two parts are identical. 


knit/ knitted 
let 

put 

read 

set 

shut 

split 

spread 
thrust 


knit/knitted 
let 

put 

read 

set 

shut 

split 

spread 
thrust 


beat 
become 
bend 
bind 
bleed 
breed 
bring 
build 
burn 
buy 
catch 
cling 
come 
creep 
dig 
dream 
feed 
feel 
fight 
find 
flee 


Verbs 


beat 
became 
bent 
bound 
bled 
bred 
brought 
built 
burnt/burned 
bought 
caught 
clung 
came 
crept 
dug 
dreamt/dreamed 
fed 

felt 
fought 
found 
fled 


beaten 
become 
bent 
bound 
bled 
bred 
brought 
built 
burnt/burned 
bought 
caught 
clung 
come 
crept 
dug 
dreamt/dreamed 
fed 

felt 
fought 
found 
fled 


fling 
get 
grind 
hang 


have 
hear 
hold 
keep 
lay 
lead 
leap 
learn 
leave 
lend 
light 
lose 
make 
mean 
meet 
mislay 
overcome 
pay 
run 
say 
seek 
sell 
send 
shoot 
sit 


flung 
got 
ground 
hung 


hanged 


had 
heard 
held 
kept 
laid 
led 


leapt/leaped 
learnt/learned 


left 

lent 
lit/ighted 
lost 
made 
meant 
met 
mislaid 
overcame 
paid 

ran 

said 
sought 
sold 

sent 

shot 

sat 


flung 

got 

ground 

hung (e.g. the picture 


was hung.) 
hanged (e.g. He was 


hanged for murder.) 
had 

heard 

held 

kept 

laid 

led 
leapt/leaped 
learnt/learned 
left 

lent 
lit/lighted 
lost 

made 

meant 

met 

mislaid 
overcome 
paid 

run 

said 

sought 

sold 

sent 

shot 

sat 
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sleep 
slide 
smell 
speed 
spell 
spend 
spill 
stand 
stick 
strike 
string 
sweep 
swing 
teach 

tell 

think 
understand 
weep 
win 
wind 
withhold 
withstand 
wring 


slept 

slid 
smelt/smelled 
sped 
spelt/spelled 
spent 
spilt/spilled 
stood 

stuck 

struck 
strung 
swept 
swung 
taught 

told 

thought 
understood 
wept 

won 

wound 
withheld 
withstood 
wrung 


3. All three parts are different. 


Verbs 


arise 

(a) wake 
be 

bear 
begin 
bite 
blow 


arose 

(a) woke 
was 
bore 
began 
bit 

blew 


slept 

slid 
smelt/smelled 
sped 
spelt/spelled 
spent 

spilt 

stood 

stuck 
struck 
strung 
swept 
swung 
taught 

told 
thought 
understood 
wept 

won 
wound 
withheld 
withstood 
wrung 


arisen 

(a) woken 
been 
born/borne 
begun 
bitten 
blown 


break 
choose 
do 
draw 
drink 
drive 
eat 
fall 
fly 
forbid 
forget 
freeze 
give 
go 
grow 
hide 
know 
lie 
mistake 
ride 
ring 
rise 
see 
shake 
show 
sing 
sink 
speak 
spring 
steal 
swear 
swim 


broke 
chose 
did 
drew 
drank 
drove 
ate 

fell 
flew 
forbade 
forgot 
froze 
gave 
went 
grew 
hid 
knew 
lay 
mistook 
rode 
rang 
rose 
Saw 
shook 
showed 
sang 
sank 
spoke 
sprang 
stole 
swore 
swam 


broken 
chosen 
done 
drawn 
drunk 
driven 
eaten 
fallen 
flown 
forbidden 
forgotten 
frozen 
given 
gone 
grown 
hid /hidden 
known 
lain 
mistaken 
ridden 
rung 
risen 
seen 
shaken 


showed /shown 


sung 
sunk 
spoken 
sprung 
stolen 
sworn 
swum 
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take took taken 


tear tore torn 
throw threw thrown 
undergo underwent undergone 
wear wore worn 
weave wove woven 
withdraw withdrew withdrawn 
write wrote written 
EXERCISE 1 


Fill in blanks with the correct form of the given Verbs. 
1. break/broke/broken 


e Myboyhas | three windows this week! 
«| |  .—-thatwindow last week. 
e Sheusually |. . &theeggover the sink. 
2. buy/bought/bought 
e Sheila . |  anew watch last week. 
e [usudly; | |  myvegetables at a country stand. 
e Hes  .  morethan ten cars in his life. 


3. draw /drew / drawn 


e She .  Á abeautiful picture in class. 

e Jackiehas .  —  thecurtains. 

e Shell  . money from the account tomorrow. 
4. drink/drank/drunk 

e Iwas so thirsty tthatI 1— |  twobottles of water. 

e Have you___ any water yet? 

«Ill | | something when I get there. 
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. drive/drove/driven 

e Have you ever across the village? 

e My father _ _me to the camp. 

e He's going to to the airport this evening. 
EXERCISE 2 


Fill in the blanks with the correct form of the Verb given in brackets. 


jm 
. We've already ____ (have) lunch. 


Oo ON DBD FF FP C N 
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. Don't worry, we haven't 


Anita wasn't at home, she had __ (go) to the shops. 


. This was the first time shehad. — .  (do)her homework. 
. They have  — (begin) painting the living room. 

. We have __ 
. Hehasnever — (drive) a motorbike before. 
.Ihave. | (be)sickall week. 

. By the time we arrived, the children had __ 


(Keep) this secret for three years. 


(eat) all the chocolates. 
__ (forget) about the meeting. 


. Ithad — (become) very cold, so we went inside. 
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Linking Verbs 


Read the following sentences. 


1. He sleeps. 
2. He seems happy. 


The verbs in both these sentences are Intransitive. 
But when I say 'He sleeps' I make complete sense. On the other hand if I say 'He 


seems’, I do not make complete sense. 
The Intransitive Verb seems requires a word (e.g., happy) to make the sentence 


complete. Such a verb is called a Verb of Incomplete Predication or Linking Verb. 


The word happy, which is required to make the sense complete, is called the 
Complement of the Verb or the Completion of the Predicate. 


Linking Verbs usually express the idea of being, becoming, seeming, appearing. 
The Complement usually consists of a Noun (called a Predicative Noun) or an 


Adjective (called a Predicative Adjective). 


When the Complement describes the Subject, as in the following sentences, it 
is called a Subjective Complement. 


1. John became a soldier. 4. You look happy. 
2. Peel became minister. 5. She appears pleased. 
3. The man seems tired. 6. This house is fo let. 


Note: When the Subjective Complement is a noun (as in 1, 2), it is in the same 
case as the Subject, i.e., in the Nominative case. 


Certain Transitive Verbs require, besides an Object, a Complement to complete 


their predication; such as, 
1. The boys made Rama captain. 2. The jury found him guilty. 


3. I consider the man trustworthy. 
4 


Verbs 


Here, in each case, the Complement describes the Object, and is therefore called 
an Objective Complement. 


Note: When the Objective Complement is a noun (as in 1), it is in the Objective 
(or Accusative) Case in agreement with the object. 


EXERCISE 


A.Say whether the Verbs in the following sentences are Transitive or 
Intransitive; name the Object of each Transitive Verb, and the Complement 
of each Verb of Incomplete Predication. 


17; 


. The hungry lion roars. 

. The boy stood on the burning deck. 
. We saw a burning ship on the sea. 

. He tried again and again. 

. Owls hide in the daytime. 

. The poor woman went mad. 

. They elected him president. 

. The crow flew down and stole 


the cheese. 
They made him general. 


18. 


. The report proved false. 

. The child has fallen sick. 

. The results are out. 

. The child fell asleep. 

. Bad boys hide their faults. 

. We waited patiently at the station. 
. Hestruck the man dead. 

. The sky looks threatening. 


The rumour seems true. 


B. Interact with two other students and revise your answers if necessary. 
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Auxiliary and Mndal Verbs 


Here is a list of auxiliaries: 


be (am/ is/ was, etc) have (have / has / had) do (do / does / did) can could 
may might will would shall should must ought 


Need and dare are sometimes used as auxiliaries. 
Auxiliaries come before the subject in questions and can be put before not. 


She is busy. Is she busy? 

She is not busy. 
They have arrived. | Has he arrived? 
He has not arrived. 


He can drive. Can he drive? 
He cannot drive. 
She should go. Should she go? 
She should not go. 


The auxiliaries be and have are used with ordinary verbs to form tenses. 
He is dancing. (Present Continuous Tense) 

They have videographed the programme. (Present Perfect Tense) 

The auxiliary be is also used to make passive forms. 

Cheese is made from milk. 

The programme was videoed. 


The auxiliary do is used to form questions and negatives in the Simple Present 
and Simple Past tense. 


She acts on TV. Does she act on TV? 
She does not act on TV. 
India won. 1 Did India win? 


India did not win. 


Verbs 
e 
XO 


The auxiliaries can, could, may, might, will, would, shall, should, must, and ought 
(sometimes need and dare) are called Modal Verbs or Modals/ Modal Auxiliaries. 


After modal verbs we use the base form of ordinary verbs. Ought is an exception. 
We use ought with the to-infinitive (e.g., You ought to go.) 


We often use modal verbs to talk about ability, permission, necessity, etc. Each 


modal verb has more than one use. 


Modal Use Examples 
can 1. ability He can speak five languages. 
2. permission Can I use your phone? 
You can go now. 
3. request Can I have a glass of water, please? 
Can you get me a ticket? 
4. offer Can I help you? 
could 1. ability (past) ^ I could swim when I was seven. 
2. request Could you get me a ticket? 
(more polite than can) 
may 1. permission You may use my computer. 
2. possibility May I come in? 
He may come today. 
might 1. permission You might go now. 
2. possibility He might come today. 
(less sure than may) 
will 1. future action Perhaps it will rain tonight. 
2. request Will you give me a lift? 
3. offer Will you have some tea? 
would 1. request Would you lend me your camera? 
2. offer Would you like a cup of coffee? 
shall 1. future action I shall see him tomorrow. 
2. Offer Shall I carry the bag for you? 
3. suggestion Shall we go to the beach? 
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should ^ necessity You should apply for the job. 


must 1. necessity I must get up at five tomorrow. 
2. certainty She must be at home now. 
ought necessity You ought to obey your parents. 
EXERCISE 1 


Match the sentences on the left with the uses of the modals on the right. 


1. I must make a phone call. (a) certainty 
2. She has walked a long way: (b) ability 

she must be tired. 
3. Will you close the window, please? (c) necessity 
4. We will be away next weekend. (d) permission 
5. She can speak French fluently. (e) request 
6. Shall I get a taxi for you? (f) possibility 
7. Shall we go for a swim? (g) future action 
8. Can I go out? (h) suggestion 
9. She may arrive tomorrow. (i) offer 


Modal verbs, unlike ordinary verbs, have only one form. They never have 
endings like -s, —ing or —ed. 
After modal verbs we use the base form of a verb. Ought is an exception. We use 
ought with the to-infinitive (e.g. you ought to go). 
We often use modal verbs to talk about permission, ability, necessity, possibility, 
etc. 
Permission 
You can sit here. 
Anyone may join the club. (May is more formal than can.) 
Can/ May I use your computer? 
Could I ask you a question? (Could I? is more polite than Can/May I?) 


Verbs Q 


Ability 
She can speak English fluently. 
I could swim when I was seven. (ability in the past) 


Obligation or necessity 
I must get up at 5.00 tomorrow. 
You must work hard. 
You ought to obey your parents. 
You should apply for the job. 


Need I come again? 
Compare the following: 
You need not go. (It is not necessary for you to go.) 
You must not go. (Don't go.) 
Requests 
Can I have a glass of water, please? 
Could I have some tea? 
Will you give me a lift? 
Would you lend me your camera? 
Can you do me a favour? 


Could you get me a ticket? 
Offers 


I will get tickets for you. 

Shall I carry the bag for you? 
Can/ May I help you? 

Would you like me to help you? 
Will you have a cup of tea? 


Would you like a cup of tea? 
Suggestions 


Shall we go swimming? 


Shall we play chess? 
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Possibility 
He may be at home now. (perhaps a 50% chance) 
He might be at home now. (a smaller chance) 
He could be at home now. (less sure than may/might) 
He may / might have left. (It is possible that he left/has left.) 
Certainty 
He must be at home now. (I am sure that he is at home now.) 
He must have left. (I am sure that he has left.) 
Prediction 
I suppose she will get the job. 
Perhaps it will rain tonight. 
I will be busy tomorrow. (Less usual: I shall be busy tomorrow.) 


EXERCISE 2 


Pair-work 


The statements below are not true. Work in pairs and turn the sentences 
into (a) questions, (b) negatives. Take turns to ask questions and answer them. 


Example: 
Fish can fly. 
Student A : Can fish fly? 
Student B : No, fish can't fly. 


1. Doves can swim. 2. Nagpur is the capital of 
Maharashtra. 

3. Mohan has repaired the TV. 4. The stars shine during the day. 

5. Kalpana Chawala was born in America. 6. Tom knows French. 

7. Gopi is using the Internet. 8. Anita phoned him. 

9. We will know the results next week. 10. Dogs fear cats. 


Verbs Q 


EXERCISE 3 


Match the sentences on the left with the uses of the Modals on the right. 


STRUCTURAL FUNCTIONS OF AUXILIARIES 


1. We may go to Delhi next month. (a) permission 
2. I can solve this puzzle. (b) offer 

3. You can use my phone. (c) certainty 
4. [ must go to town this afternoon (d) possibility 
5. He has worked very hard : he must be tired. (e) ability 

6. Shall I drop you at the station? (f) prediction 
7. Shall we watch the news? (g) request 

8. I think he will come today. (h) necessity 
9. Could you post this letter? (i) suggestion 


Auxiliaries have a very important part in the formation of questions and 
negatives. To make a question, we put an auxiliary in front of the subject. To make 
a sentence negative, we put not immediately after an auxiliary. 


She is a student. 
He has gone. 
He can carry it. 


They should come. 


Is she a student? 

She is not a student. 
Has he gone? 

He has not gone. 

Can he carry it? 

He cannot carry it. 
Should they come? 
They should not come. 


In conversation and informal writing, rot is often shortened to n't and added to 


the auxiliary, e.g., 


She isn't a student. 
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He hasn't gone. 
He can't carry it. (can + n't = can't) 


The auxiliaries be and have are used with ordinary verbs to form tenses. 


They are videographing the programme. (Present Continuous) 
She was watching the news at that time. (Past Continuous) 
He has repaired the computer. (Present Perfect) 


The auxiliary be is also used to make passive forms. 


German is spoken in Austria. 
This house was built in 1982. 


The auxiliary do is used to form questions and negatives in the Simple Present 
and Present Continuous Tenses. 


They sell TV sets. Do they sell TV sets? 
They do not sell TV sets. 
She teaches maths. Does she teach maths? 


She does not teach maths. 
He played well. Did he play well? 
He did not play well. 


The auxiliary do is also used to lay stress on the ordinary verb. 
You do look sad. 
I told him not to go, but he did go. 
Do shut up and get on with your homework. 
Oh, do come! It’s going to be such fun. 

Be, have and do are ordinary verbs (not auxiliary verbs) in the following sentences: 
This DVD is Rahim’s. 
Neil Armstrong was the first man to walk on the moon. 
I had a late lunch today. 
Padma did all the washing. 


Verbs 


USES OF MODAL VERBS = 


Note: Modal verbs, unlike ordinary verbs, have only one form. They never 
have endings like -s, -ing or -ed. 


After modal verbs we use the base form of a verb. Ought is an exception. We use 
ought with the to-infinitive (e.g., You ought to work harder.) 


can, could, may, might 


We often use can to talk about ability. 


He can speak six languages. 


Can you swim? 

Can refers to the present. Could is used for ability in the past. 
He could swim across the river when he was young. 

Can and may are used for permission. May is rather formal. 


You can / may use my phone. 
Can/May I sit here? 


Can you neess. ? 


Could I use your phone? 
Could I ask you a personal question? 


We also use can and could when we make requests. Could is more polite than can. 


Can I have a glass of water? 
Could I have some tea? 


Can/Could you get me a ticket? 


We use may and might to talk about possibility in the present or future. Might 
expresses a smaller degree of possibility than may. 


He may / might be at home now. 
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We can also use could for possibility. 
He could be at home now. (less sure than may / might) 
In very formal English, may is used to express a wish. 
May success attend you! 
May God be with you. 
Could and might refer to past time in the following sentences. 
He said that I might use his phone. 
I asked whether I could sit there. 
I was told that he might be at home at that time. 
Note the use of may/might + have + past participle: 
She may / might have gone to the office. (It is possible that she has gone/went to 


the office.) 
will, would, shall, should 


Will is used to talk about the future. 
I will never forget you. 


My father will be forty tomorrow. 


We can use shall instead of will with I and we in statements about the future. It is 
more common to use will. Shall is very formal. 
I shall be pleased to help you. 
We can use I will/we will in offers. 
I will give you a lift to the station. 


We will put you up for the night. 
We often use will you or would you like in offers and invitations. 


Will you have some more grapes? 
Will you come to dinner tomorrow? 
Would you like an ice cream? 

Would you like to come for a picnic? 


Verbs e 


We can use will you or would you to ask people to do things. 


Will you pass me the salt? 
Would you do me a favour? 


We use shall I to offer to do something for someone. 


Shall I call you a taxi? 

Shall I post the letters for you? 
We use shall I/ shall we in offers, suggestions and requests for advice. 

Shall I shut the window? (offer) 

Shall we record this programme? (suggestion) 

Which sari shall I buy? (what is your advice?) 


In older English, shall was used in the second and third persons to express 
commands, promises and threats (e.g., "He shall not enter my house again."). This 
is now very unusual. 


Should is used to talk about obligation (= to say what is the right thing to do) and 
to give advice. 


We should obey the laws. 
You should work harder. 
You should change trains at Gudur. 


We also use should to say that something is probable. 


She should be at home now. 
He should be over thirty. 


must, ought, need 


We use must to talk about necessity or obligation. 


We must be honest. 
You must give up smoking. 


I must get up at 5 o'clock. 
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Must refers to the present or the near future. To talk about the past we use had to 
(the past form of have to). Must has no past form. 


I had to get up at 5 o'clock yesterday. 


Must is normally used when the obligation comes from the speaker. Have to is 
preferred when the obligation comes from outside the speaker. 


I must be on a diet. (It is my own idea.) 
I have to be on a diet. (The doctor has told me to be on a diet.) 
You must be home by 9 o'clock. (I insist.) 


I have to be home by 9 o'clock. (My parents insist.) 


We use needn't and don't have to to say that something is not necessary. 
You needn't/ don't have to meet him. (It is not necessary for you to meet him.) 


We use mustn't to tell somebody not to do something. Compare the above 
sentence with this : 


You mustn't meet him. (Don't meet him.) 
We can use don't need to in place of needn't. 


You don't need to come again. 


We use must to say that we are sure about something. 


They have walked over ten kilometres. They must be tired. (I feel sure that they 
are tired.) 


He must have gone out. (I am sure that he has gone out.) 


Ought is used, like must, to talk about obligation or necessity. Ought is not as 
strong as must. 


We ought to be honest. 
You ought to read this book. 


We also use ought to say that something is probable. 
He ought to be at the bank now. (More usual: should be at the bank now.) 


As you must have noticed, ought and should have similar meanings. We usually 
prefer should to ought. 


Verbs 
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Verb Forms in Conditionals 


Sentences like "If you phone him he will come" are called conditionals."If you 
phone him” is called an if -clause and “he will come" a main clause. 


The meaning of conditionals depends on the verb forms, which have several 
different patterns. 


There are mainly three types of conditionals. They are usually called Types 1, 2 
and 3. 


Type 1 


Form: Simple Present Tense in the if-clause and Simple Future Tense 
in the main clause 


We can also use can/may + base form in place of the Simple Future Tense. 
If you work hard, you will get a first class. 
If it rains, we will postpone our trip. 

If you take a taxi, you can catch the train. 


If you hit the dog it may bite you. 


Conditionals of this type tell us that something will happen if a certain condition 
is fulfilled. Note that the Simple Present Tense in the if- clause refers to future time. 


Type2 


Form: Simple Past Tense in the if-clause and would + base form in 
the main clause 


We can also use could or might in place of would in the main clause. 
If you worked hard, you would get a first class. 
If I were/ was you, I would not do that. 

If we started now, we could be in time. 


If you phoned her, she might come. 


in time, / 
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We use this type of conditionals to talk about improbable conditions or unreal 
situations. Note that the Simple Past Tense in the [f-clause refers to the present or 
future (not the past). 


Type3 


Form: Past Perfect Tense in the if- clause and would + have + past 
participle in the main clause 


We can use could or might in place of would. 
If you had worked hard, you would have got a first class. 
If I had seen him, I would have saved him from drowining. 
If you had tried again, you might have succeeded. 
If you had run,you could have caught the bus. 


Conditionals of this type say that something did not happen because a certain 
condition was not fulfilled. The first sentence means, “You did not work hard, so 
you did not get a first class.” 


EXERCISE 


Fill in the blanks with the correct forms of the Verbs given in brackets. 


1. If you catch the first bus, YOU «onec there in time. (get) 
2 LIE T assesses a degree, I could get a job easily. (have) 

3. If I were you, T oosssuedases the offer. (accept) 

4. If she esses here, I will phone you. (come) 

Du ME VOU ies her, she would have come. (invite) 

Oy pec him if I had been free. (meet) 


Verbs Q 


Chapter 20 Mond —— 


Examine the following sentences. 


1. Boys! Write neatly. 
2. I wish all boys could write neatly. 
3. Only some boys write neatly. 


In the first sentence, the verb write is used to give a command. 
In the second sentence, the verb could write is used to express a wish. 
In the third sentence, the verb write is used to state a fact. 
Thus we see that the same verb write is used in three different ways or manners 
or modes, namely, 
(a) to give a command, 
(b) to express a wish, or 
(c) to state a fact. 


Anyone of these three different manners in which a verb may be used to express 
our thought is called its Mood. 


Verb used to express mood 


po—————À INDICATIVE MOOD 


The Indicative Mood is used to 


1. To make a statement of fact; such as, 
Rama goes to school daily. 
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2. To ask a question; such as, 
Have you found your book? 


In each of following sentences the Verb in italics is said to be in the Indicative 
Mood. 


1. Rama made a hundred runs. 
2. A hundred runs were made by Rama. 
3. How many runs did Rama make? 


When the verb states a fact, or asks a question, it is said to be in the Indicative Mood. 


pu IMPERATIVE MOOD 


The Imperative Mood is used to express — 


1. A command; such as, 
Wait there. 
Obey the traffic rules. 
2. An exhortation; such as, 
Take care of your health. 
3. An entreaty or prayer; such as, 


Have mercy upon us. 
Give us our daily bread. 


In each of these sentences the verb in italics is said to be in the Imperative Mood. 


When the verb expresses a command, an exhortation, an entreaty or prayer, it is said 
to be in the Imperative Mood. 


Note 1: The Imperative Mood can strictly be used only in the Second 
Person, since the person commanded must be the person spoken to. 
But in the First and Third Persons a similar sense is expressed by 
the use of the Auxiliary Verb let; such as, 


Let me go. Let us go. Let him go. Let them go. 


Verbs Q 


Note2: TheSubject of a Verb in the Imperative Mood (you) is usually 
omitted. 


Note3: TheSubject of the verb in the Imperative Mood is usually not 
expressed, but understood. 


The Subjunctive Mood is used to express — 
1. A wish or desire; such as, 
Long live the President! God bless you. 
I wish Sita were here. 
2. A condition or supposition contrary to fact; such as, 
If I were you, I should agree. 


[If I were you (but I am not), I should agree.] 
If I were King, you should be queen. 
If he were here, he would support me. 


In each of these sentences the verb in italics is said to be in the Subjunctive 
Mood. 


Whena verb expresses doubt of any kind — for instance; a condition or supposition 
contrary to fact, a wish, a purpose — it is said to be in the Subjunctive Mood. 


In form the Subjunctive differs from the Indicative in the following ways: 


1. In the case of the verb be, the Subjunctive has distinct forms for the Present and 
Past Tenses. 


Indicative Subjunctive Indicative Subjunctive 
Iam I be I was I were 

He is He be He was He were 

We are We be We were We were 
You are You be You were You were 
They are They be They were They were 
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Note: Of these Subjunctive forms of the verb be, there are only two forms of the 
Past Tense which are now in general use, viz., the First Person Singular 
and Third Person Singular. 


If I were you, I would not go. 
If he were here, he would go with us. 


2. In other verbs, the Subjunctive has the same form as the Indicative, except in 
the Third Person Singular of the Present Tense. 


Indicative Subjunctive 
He speaks He speak 
EXERCISE 


Read the following sentences carefully and say whether the italicized verbs are 
in Indicative, Imperative or Subjunctive Mood. 


1. Napoleon died at St. Helena. 2. Come here. 

3. Try to do better. 4. [wish I were a millionaire. 

5. Open page 7 of your book. 6. Are you well? 

7. Let her go. 8. If we started now we would be in time. 


Verbs Q 


Unit 7 


Chapter 21] Definition and Usage 


Read these sentences. 
1. To find fault is easy. 
2. He likes to play football. 
3. She wants to work hard. 


The forms to find, to play and to like are “Infinitives”. 


The Infinitive is the base form of a verb, often followed by to. 


Look at the above sentences again. 
In sentence 1, the Infinitive, like a noun, is the subject of the verb “is”; but, like a 
verb, it also takes an object. 


In sentence 2, the Infinitive, like a noun, is the object of the verb "likes"; but, like 
a verb, it also takes an object. 


In sentence 3, the infinitive, like a noun, is the object of the verb “wants”; but, 
like a verb, it is also modified by an adverb. 


We see that the Infinitive is a kind of noun with certain features of the verb. 
After modal verbs (except ought) and also after left, make, see, hear, etc., we use 
the Infinitive without to. 
I will answer the phone. 
Robots can build cars. 
Let me go. 
I made him run. 
We heard you sing. 
I saw her go out. 
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Read the following sentences. 
1. To err is human. 
. Birds love to sing. 
. To respect our parents is our duty. 


. He refused to obey the orders. 


oF W N 


. Many men desire to make money quickly. 


In sentence 1, the Infinitive, like a noun, is the Subject of the verb is. 
In sentence 2, the Infinitive, like a noun, is the Object of the verb love. 


In sentence 3, the Infinitive, like a noun, is the Subject of the verb is, but, like a 
verb, it also takes an Object. 


In sentence 4, the Infinitive, like a noun, is the Object of the verb refused, but, like 
a verb, it also takes an Object. 

In sentence 5, the Infinitive, like a noun, is the Object of the verb desire, but, like 
a verb, it also takes an Object and is modified by an Adverb. 

We observe that the Infinitive is a kind of noun with certain features of the verb, 
especially that of taking an object (when the verb is Transitive) and adverbial 
qualifiers. In short, the Infinitive is a Verb-Noun. 

The word to is frequently used with the Infinitive, but is not an essential part 
of it. 


Thus, after certain verbs (bid, let, make, need, dare*, see, hear), we use the Infinitive 
without to; as, 


Bid him go there. We need not go today. 
I bade him go. You need not wait. 

Let him sit there. You dare not do it. 

I will not let you go. I saw him do it. 

Make him stand. I heard him cry. 


I made him run. 


The Infinitive without fo is also used after the verbs shall, will; do, did; should, would; 
may, might; and the verbs must and can, could. They are called Bare Infinitives. 


*Except when it means to challenge. 


Infinitives Q 


You should do it. = You will be compelled to do it. 


He may go. = He is permitted to go. 

He is at liberty to go. 
You must go. = You are commanded to go. 
I can swim. - [am able to swim. 


The Infinitive without to is also used after had better, had rather, would rather, sooner 
than, rather than; such as, 


Also in certain elliptical expressions; such as, 


You had better ask permission. 
I had rather play than work. 
I would rather die than suffer so. 


They did nothing but dance and sing. 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Infinitive in the following sentences and state whether each is used 
as a subject or object of a verb. 


L 


. He refused to obey his orders. 
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. To play cricket is enjoyable. 


. I like to swim. 


. He used to say so. 
. I hope to hear good news. 
. He tried to help his friend. 


. Iwish to go home. 


Hari likes to ride. 


. He promised to help me. 


. To speak the truth is your first duty. 
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USE OF THE INFINITIVE E ———3Àà 


The Infinitive, with or without adjuncts, may be used, like a Noun — 


1. As the Subject of a Verb; such as, 
To find fault is easy. To err is human. 
2. As the Object of a Transitive Verb; such as, 
I do not mean to read. He likes to play cards. 
3. As the Complement of a Verb; such as, 
Her greatest pleasure is fo sing. 
4. As the Object of a Preposition; such as, 
He had no choice but (except) to obey. 
The speaker is about to begin. 


5. As an Objective Complement; such as, 
I saw him go. 


When the Infinitive is thus used, like a noun, it is called the Simple Infinitive. 


The Infinitive is also used — 


1. To qualify a verb, usually to express purpose; such as, 
He called to see my brother (for the purpose of seeing my brother). 

2. To qualify an adjective; such as, 
Figs are good to eat. 

3. To qualify a noun; such as, 
This is not the time to play. 

4. To qualify a sentence; such as, 


To tell the truth, I quite forgot my promise. 
We observe that in sentences 1 and 2, the Gerundial Infinitive does the work of 
an adverb; in 3 it does the work of an adjective; in 4 it is used absolutely. 


The Infinitive may be active or passive. When active it may have a present and 
a perfect form, and may merely name the act, or it may represent progressive or 
continued action. 


Infinitives 
é 
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Active 


Present : to love 

Penieer. to have loved 

Present Continuous : to be loving 

Perfect Continuous : to have been loving 

When passive the Infinitive has a present and a perfect form. 

Passive 

Present : to be loved 

Rerec to have been loved 
EXERCISE 2 


State how the Infinitive is used in the following sentences. 


1. There was nothing for it but to fight. 

. The order to advance was given. 

. He is slow to forgive. 

. And fools who came to scoff remained to pray. 

. Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 

. Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

. Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast. 

. To retreat was difficult; to advance was impossible. 


Oo CON DBD OFF c0 n2 


. Everybody wishes to enjoy life. 


Ó 
© 


. There was not a moment to be lost. 


An Infinitive should be in the present tense unless it represents an action prior to 
that of the governing verb; such as, 


I should have liked to go (not, to have gone). 
But we say: 
He seems to have enjoyed his stay here. 
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EXERCISE 3 


A. Work in pairs. Combine together the following pairs of sentences by using 
Infinitives. 


Example: Napoleon was one of the greatest of generals. He is universally 
acknowledged so. (Napoleon is universally acknowledged to be one of the 
greatest of generals.) 


Note: Notice that we have turned one of the sentences into a phrase containing 
an Infinitive. 


1. Every cricket team has a captain. He directs the other players. 


2. You must part with your purse. On this condition only you can save your 
life. 


3. His father went to Ajmer yesterday. His object was to visit the shrine of Saint 
Khwaja Pir. 


4. He wants to earn his livelihood. He works hard for that reason. 


5. The insolvent's property was sold by the Official Assignee. The insolvent's 
creditors had to be paid. 


6. The strikers held a meeting. They wished to discuss the terms of the 
employers. 

7. Everyone should do his duty. Government expects this of every man. 

8. He must apologise for his misconduct. It is the only way to escape 
punishment. 


B. Read your answers to each other in groups of three and decide which 
answers are correct before your teacher checks them. 


Infinitives e 


Unit 8 


Chapter 22 Definition and Usage 


Examine the following sentences. 


1. To drive a motor car well requires skill. 
2. Driving a motor car well requires skill. 


We shall now see that, like the Infinitive to drive, driving is also a Verb-Noun. 
Driving is formed from the verb drive, so it is like a verb. 


Being like a verb, it takes an object (motor-car), and is modified by an adverb 
(well). 


Driving names an action, the action of driving; so it is also like a noun. 
Being like a noun, it is used as the subject of a verb (requires). 
Driving is therefore a Verb-Noun. 


In Grammar, a Verb-Noun (such as driving) which ends in -ing is called a 
Gerund. 


Examine these sentences. 


1. He likes driving a motor car. 
2. He is very careful in driving a motor car. 


We notice that in sentence 1, the Gerund driving is the object of the verb likes. 
In sentence 2, the Gerund driving is governed by the preposition in. 


Note: The Gerund is most commonly governed by a preposition. 


A Gerund is that form of the verb which ends in -ing, and has the quality of a 
Noun as well as a Verb. 
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As both the Gerund and the Infinitive behave like a Noun and a Verb, their uses 
are the same. Thus, in many sentences either of them may be used without any 
difference in meaning; such as, 

Teach me to swim. Teach me swimming. 
To see is to believe. Seeing is believing. 
The following sentences contain examples of Compound Gerund forms. 


I heard of his having won a prize. 
We were fatigued on account of having walked so far. 
They were charged with having sheltered anarchists. 
He is desirous of being praised. 
In the sentences above, note that Compound Gerund forms are formed by placing 
a Past Participle after the Gerunds with have and be. 
The Gerund of a Transitive verb has the following forms: 


Present : loving Present : being loved 
Perfect : having loved Perfect : having been loved 


As both the Gerund and the Present Participle end in -ing, they must be carefully 
distinguished. 
The Gerund behaves like a Noun and a Verb; it is a Verb-Noun. 
The Present Participle behaves like an Adjective and a Verb; it is a Verb-Adjective. 
Examples of Gerund — 
He is fond of playing cricket. 
The old man was tired of walking. P 
Examples of Participle — 
Playing cricket, he gained health. 
Walking along the road, he noticed a dead cobra. 


Read the following sentences. 
The indiscriminate reading of novels is injurious. 
Here reading is used like an ordinary noun. 


Gerunds Q 


Further examples of Gerund used like ordinary nouns — 
The making of the plan is in hand. 
Adam consented to the eating of the fruit. 


In such Compound Nouns as — 


walking stick, writing table, hunting whip; 
walking, writing, hunting, are Gerunds. 


They refer to "a stick for walking”, “a table for writing", and "a whip for hunting". 


Of the following two sentences the first one is correct — 


1. I hope you will excuse my leaving early. (Correct.) 


2. I hope you will excuse me leaving early. (Incorrect.) 


The word leaving is a Gerund (i.e.,a noun), therefore it must be preceded by the 
possessive form. 


USES OF THE GERUND e 


A Gerund being a verb-noun may be used as — 


1. Subject of a verb; such as, 

Seeing is believing. 

Hunting tigers is forbidden in this country. 
2. Object of a transitive verb; such as, 

Stop playing. 

Children love making mud castles. 


3. Object of a preposition, such as, 
I am tired of waiting. 
He was punished for telling a lie. 
4. Complement of a verb; such as, 
Seeing is believing. 
What I most detest is smoking. 


5. Absolutely; such as, 
Playing cards being his aversion, we did not play bridge. 
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EXERCISE 


Pick out the Gerunds in the following sentences, and state whether each is a 

subject, object, or used after a preposition. 
1. Do you like driving the car? 

. He likes reading poetry. 

. Children love making mud castles. 

. Helping the poor is our duty. 

. The miser hated spending money. 

. Hunting tigers is banned in this country. 

. Avoid catching cold. 

. Asking questions is easy. 


O CON DBD OFF WN 


. He was punished for telling a lie. 


A 
© 


. The afternoon was spent in playing cards. 


— 
A 


. Be careful in driving the car. 


= 
N 


. He was afraid of telling the truth. 


m. 
(69) 


. Bullocks are used for drawing carts. 


= 
a 


. He is fond of collecting stamps. 


Gerunds e 


Unit 9 


Participles 


Chapter 23 Definition and Usage 


Dancing Girl Flying Bird 


Word partakes of the nature of a verb 
and an adjective 


In this chapter, we shall show that, just as we have Verb-Nouns, so we have a 
Verb-Adjective, that is, an adjective formed from a verb. 
Read the sentences below: 
1. Mounting his horse, the soldier rode off. 
2. A soldier, wounded in the Great War, came limping by. 


In the first sentence, the word mounting refers to the noun soldier, and therefore 
behaves like an adjective. It also takes an object horse after it, and therefore, acts 
like a transitive verb. 


The word mounting thus partakes of the nature of a verb and an adjective, and is 
therefore called a Participle. 


Similarly in sentence 2, the word wounded partakes of the nature of a verb and 
an adjective, and is therefore a Participle. 
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Now examine these sentences: 
1. See Rama driving a car. 
[Driving what? — A motor car.] 
2. See Rama driving skilfully. 
[Driving how? — Skilfully.] 
Driving is formed from the verb drive; itis therefore like a verb in some respects: 
for example, (i) it may take an object, and (ii) it may be qualified by an adverb. 
In sentence 1, driving, like a transitive verb, takes the object motor car. 
In sentence 2, driving, like a verb, is qualified by the adverb skilfully. 
We also see that driving refers to Rama, and is therefore like an adjective. 


The word driving is therefore partly a verb and partly an adjective. In Grammar, 
a Verb-Adjective such as driving, is called a Participle. 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Participles in the following sentences. 


1. We saw a man leading a monkey. 

. Imet him coming down the street. 

. Mounting his horse, the soldier rode away. 

. Clapping its hands with joy, the child laughed loudly. 

. Ican hear him singing a song. 

. Singing in a chorus, we went on our way. 

. I pity that woman carrying such a heavy load on her head. 


. The boys, playing in the maidan, had a merry time. 


Oo CON BD OFF d» C N 


. Waving their handkerchiefs, the people cheered the President. 


pe 
© 


. They heard the people ringing the bells. 


Participles ending in -ing describe action which is in progress or unfinished, and 
are called Present Participles. 


Participles e 


In the sentences below, the words in italics are present participles. 


1. 
. We saw a man leading a monkey. 


ON OF WN 


. Singing, we went on our way. 

. Staggering back, he sank to the ground. 

. Clapping its hands with joy, the child laughed loudly. 

. Gazing upwards as he walked along, he fell into the stream. 


I met him coming down the street. 


Participles ending in -ed, -en, -d, and -t show finished action, and are called 
Past Participles. 


In the sentences below, the words in italics are past participles. 


. The old man, broken with age, hobbled along. 
. There were many trees laden with fruit. 
. The villains, caught in the act, were severely punished. 


. Isaw a cord stretched across the road. 


. Isaw the note written and posted. 


In the following sentences the participles are used as simple adjectives before a 


noun: 


L 
. I have often seen falling stars. 


oF Co N 


. There is great danger in approaching a wounded tiger. 
. A burnt child dreads the fire. 
. Bleeding limbs and broken bones followed the quarrel. 


I hear a barking dog. 


EXERCISE 2 


Pick out the Present and Past Participles in the following sentences and state the 
noun or pronoun to which each refers. 


1. Walking along the road, he saw a cobra. 
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. Hearing the noise, he looked through the window. 
. Deceived by his friends, he lost all hope. 

. surrounded by the enemy, the army was forced to surrender. 
. Staggering back, he sank to the ground. 

. Landing at Calais, we proceeded to Paris. 

. Having no guide with us, we lost our way. 


. Driven by hunger, he stole a piece of bread. 


Oo ON BD FF HÀ C N 


. I saw the boy posting the letter. 
10. I saw the letter posted. 
11. Taking pity on the mouse, the magician turned it into a cat. 
12. He walked away whistling. 
We have seen that a participle is a Verb-Adjective; it should therefore, like an 
adjective, refer to some noun or pronoun, e.g., 
Walking along a road, a boy found a watch. 
[Here the Participle walking refers to the noun boy.] 


The following sentence is incorrect: 


Walking along a road, a watch was found. 


Here the participle walking does not refer to the noun watch—the watch was not 
walking. Then who was walking? Obviously the noun or pronoun to which the 
participle walking should refer is not mentioned. The sentence is therefore incorrect. 
We should therefore rewrite it as: 


Walking along a road, a person found a watch. 


EXERCISE 3 


A. Examine each sentence and state whether it is correct or incorrect. If 
correct, point out the noun or pronoun to which the Participle refers. Rewrite 
correctly all incorrect sentences. 


1. Wishing to borrow a book, he called on me yesterday. 


Participles 
b 
NO 


COND OF d W NY 


B. 


1. 
2. 


. Returning from the theatre, it began to rain. 

. Beaten at every point, the enemy fled from the field. 

. Running across the road, the child fell. he 
. While cleaning the cage, the bird escaped. — 


. Walking along the street, a hundred-rupee note was found. 


E 


. Surrounded by the enemy, the battle was lost. 
. Standing on the top of the hill, the eye roams over a beautiful landscape. 


Interact with two other students and review your answers if necessary. 
Examine these sentences. 


Killing birds is a cruel sport. 
I hate that boy Killing birds. 


In sentence 1, killing is a Gerund, and in sentence 2, killing is a Present Participle. 


Since words ending in -ing may either be a Gerund or a Present Participle, be 
very careful not to confuse the two. 


EXERCISE 4 


Pick out — (i) the Gerunds, (ii) the Present Participles. 


LE 
. Preparing the meal required only a short time. 


Oo OND OFF coc n 
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. Ido not like working these sums. 

. Isaw Mr Patel running for a bus. 

. Running for a bus, he slipped and fell. 

. The boys love swimming in the sea. 

. A great wave came rolling towards the boat. 

. We met a woman carrying a heavy load. 

. Feeling quite secure, the burglar slept soundly. 

. Hearing the noise, he ran to the window. 

. Jumping over the fence, the thief escaped. 

. Entering the room, I found the light quite dazzling. 


I remember reading the book long ago. 
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13. Out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
14. I am tired of working these sums. 
15. The boys are very fond of swimming in the sea. 


Examine the words in italics. 


Few can face a roaring lion. 
[Which lion? A roaring lion.] 
A barking dog seldom bites. 


Have you seen falling stars? 
A burnt child dreads the fire. 
Beware of a wounded tiger. 
In the above sentences, the Participles roaring, barking, etc., are used as Adjectives 
before nouns. 
In the following examples, the Participles are used as simple qualifying adjectives 
before a noun; thus used they are called Principal Adjectives. For example, 
1. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
. His tattered coat needs mending. 
. A burnt child dreads the fire. 
. Education is the most pressing need of our country. 


oF OQ N 


. He was reputed to be the most learned man of his time. 


From the last two examples, it is noticed that a participle admits of degrees of 
comparison. 
When used as an adjective, the Past Participle is Passive in meaning, while the 
Present Participle is Active in meaning; such as, 
a burnt child refers to a child who is burnt. 
a rolling stone refers to a stone which rolls. 


Below are shown the forms of the different Participles. 


Present: loving Present : being loved 
Perfect: having loved Perfect : having been loved 
Past : loved 


Participles 
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USES OF PARTICIPLE — 


The Continuous Tenses (Active Voice) are formed from the Present Participle 
with verb be; such as, 


Iam loving. Iwas loving. Ishall be loving. 


The Perfect Tenses (Active Voice) are formed from the Past Participle with verb 
have; such as, 


Ihave loved. [had loved. I shall have loved. 
The Passive Voice is formed from the Past Participle with verb be; such as, 
Iam loved. I was loved. I shall be loved. 
We have seen that Participles qualify nouns or pronouns. They may be used — 
(1) Attributively; as, 
A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
A lost opportunity never returns. 
(2) Predicatively; as, 
The man seems worried. (Modifying the Subject.) 
He kept me waiting. (Modifying the Object.) 
(3) Absolutely with a noun or pronoun going before; as, 
God willing, we shall have another good monsoon. 
The weather being fine, I went out. 
Mary having arrived, we were freed from anxiety. 
In each of the above sentences, the Participle with the noun or pronoun going 
before it, forms a phrase independent of the rest of the sentence. Such a phrase 


is called an Absolute Phrase; and a noun or pronoun so used with a participle is 
called a Nominative Absolute. 


ERRORS IN THE USE OF PARTICIPLES 


Since the Participle is a Verb-Adjective it must be attached to some noun or 
pronoun. A common blunder is to leave the Participle without proper agreement, 
or with no agreement at all; such as, 
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Standing at the gate, a scorpion stung him. (incorrect) 


Here the word "scorpion" to which the Participle “stung” refers grammatically 
is not that with which it is meant to be connected; hence, the Participle is wrongly 
attached. 


The correct sentence would be as shown below: 
Standing at the gate, he was stung by a scorpion. (correct) 
[or] While he was standing at the gate, a scorpion stung him. (correct) 


Now read the following sentence where the Participle is left with no agreement 
at all: 


Being a very hot day, I remained in my tent. (incorrect) 


Here the sentence contains no word to which the Participle can possibly refer. 
We should therefore rewrite the sentence as: 


It being a very hot day, I remained in my tent. (correct) 


Usage however permits in certain cases constructions where the Participle is 
left without a proper subject of reference. [The participle in such cases is called an 
Impersonal Absolute.] Here is an example: 

Considering his abilities, he could have done better. 


Roughly speaking, the distance from here to the nearest railway station is four 
kilometres. 


Taking everything into consideration, the Magistrate was perfectly justified in 
issuing those orders. 
In the above instances, the unexpressed subject is indefinite. Thus: 


"Taking everything into consideration" means If one should take everything into 
consideration. 


Sometimes, as in the following examples, the Participle is understood: 


Sword (being) in hand, he rushed on the jailor. 


Breakfast (having been) over, we went out for a walk. 


Participles 
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EXERCISE 5 


Pick out the Participle in each of the following sentences. Tell whether it is a 
Present or a Past Participle, and also how it is used. 


1. The rain came pouring down in torrents. REA 
. The traveller, being weary, sat by the woodwise to rest. ME sion 

. Michael, bereft of his son Luke, died of a broken heart. 

. Being occupied with important matters, he had no leisure to see us. 

. The children coming home from school look in at the open door. 

. Books read in childhood seem like old friends. 


. Lessons learned easily are soon forgotten. 


COND OF FP WN 


. Seeing the sunshine, I threw open the window. 


EXERCISE 6 


A. Work in pairs. Combine the following pairs of sentences by making use of 
Participles. 
Examples — The magician took pity on the mouse. He turned it into a cat. 
= Taking pity on the mouse, the magician turned it into a cat. 
The train was ready to leave the station. The people had taken their seats. 
= The people having taken their seats, the train was ready to leave the station. 


. The porter opened the gate. We entered. 

. We started early. We arrived at noon. 

. We met a man. He was carrying a load of wood. 

. The stable door was open. The horse was stolen. 

. He seized his stick. He rushed to the door. 

. The hunter took up his gun. He went out to shoot. 


ND OF ® 0C n2 LÓ 


. Acrow stole a piece of cheese. She flew to her nest to enjoy 
the tasty meal. 
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. The wolf wished to pick a quarrel with the lamb. He said, "How dare you 


make the water muddy?" 


. A passenger alighted from the train. He fell over a bag on the platform. 

. Nanak met his brother in the street. He asked him where he was going. 

. My sister was charmed with the silk. She bought ten yards. 

. The steamer was delayed by a storm. She came into port a day late. 

. He had resolved on a certain course. He acted with vigour. 

. He staggered back. He sank to the ground. 

. The letter was badly written. I had great difficulty in making out its contents. 
16. 


A hungry fox saw some bunches of grapes. They were hanging from a vine. 


B. Now compare your answers with another pair's. Interact with them and 


decide which answers are correct. 


EXERCISE 7 


Rewrite the following sentences correctly. 


1. 
. Having obtained information, he was arrested for complicity in the plot. 


"Jo OF A W N 


Weary with travelling, the destination seemed a hundred miles away. 


. Resting in cool shelter, the hours were beguiled with desultory talk. 

. Going up the hill, an old temple was seen. 

. The fog being very dense, nothing could be seen. 

. Hoping to hear from you soon, yours sincerely. 

. Calling upon him yesterday, he subscribed a handsome sum to the Relief 


Fund. 


Participles 
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Unit 10 


Chapter 24. Simple Present and Present Continuous Tense 
C  SMPLEPRESENTTENSE j 


The Simple Present Tense is used 


1. for habits or repeated actions 
I usually get up at six o'clock. 
We play tennis every day. 

Mr Sinha often flies to Delhi. 


2. for general truths (things that are always true) NY 
The sun rises in the east. 
Water boils at 100° C. P 
Fish live in water. 


3. for things that stay the same for a long time 
My grandparents live in Nagpur. 
Anand bats well. 


Note: The Simple Present Tense is also used to talk about the future based on 
official timetables. 


1. The plane leaves at 10.15. 
2. The match starts at 2.30. 
3. The mayor opens the new hospital on 1st March. 


EXERCISE 1 


Below are six general truths. Use the Simple Present Tense to fill in the blanks. 


1. The sun nsns in the west. 2. Birds ene nests. 
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3. Rain ENTRE from the clouds. 4. COWS  ................ grass. 


D. PROPS cic both on land and in water. 6. The earth ............. round the sun. 
EXERCISE 2 


Complete the sentences using these verbs in the Simple Present Tense. 


live fly eat shine do leave 


1. The stars eios at night. 

2. Birds spcicusexaneacemns with their wings. 

Di HIS dansssoasieaisu sets in water. 

4. The pIeuu oen at 6.15 

5. Goats aisunsranivnceedios grass 

D. TOM enisinia his homework regularly. 


PRESENT CONTINUOUS TENSE E ———3Àà 


The Present Continuous Tense is mainly used for actions which are happening 
now; such as, 


They are playing cricket (now). 

Your friends are waiting for you. Hurry up. 
Ravi is using the Internet. 

Look ! Somebody is picking flowers. 


Note: We also use this tense to talk about actions that are happening around 
now but not necessarily at the time of speaking. 


Mr Ram Lal is writing a novel. (He has started the novel but has not finished 
it yet. At this moment he is watching a cricket match.) 


They are painting their house this month. 


Tenses 
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Note that certain verbs are not normally used in the continuous tenses. 
They include: 


love like dislike hate think believe suppose 
trust know want need agree forget understand 
hope refuse see hear appear seem remember 
own belong | contain consist be have (possess) 

Wrong : The boy is wanting chocolates. 

Right : The boy wants chocolates. 

Wrong : He is having a cellphone. 

Right : He has a cellphone. 

Wrong : She is seeming sad. 

Right : She seems sad. 


Note: The Present Continuous is also used to talk about people's plans or 
arrangements for the future. 


Iam going to my hometown on Saturday. 
We are meeting Mr Ram Lal this evening. 
Mr Menon is flying to Singapore tomorrow. 


EXERCISE 3 


Look at the pictures below and describe what the people are doing. Begin each 
sentence with He/She/They and use the Present Continuous Tense. One has 
been done for you. 


He is picking a flower (or: flowers). 
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EXERCISE 4 


Work in pairs 


Look at the pictures below and say what is happening. Take turns to ask 
questions and answer them. See the examples given on the next page. 


4. 


Tenses 


IUE. o. Fir 

7. dino 8. — "ta tuat t g 9 
Examples 

Student A: Look at picture 1. What is happening? / 

What is the boy doing? 

Student B: He is reading. 

Student B: Look at picture 9. What is happening? 

Student A: An aeroplane is flying. 
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Chapter 25) Simple Past and Past Continuous Tense 


We use the Simple Past for an action finished at some time in the past. We often 
talk or think about a definite time in the past (e.g., Yesterday, last night, last week, 
three months ago, in 2004). 


They arrived yesterday. 
She phoned me last Saturday. 
I bought this camera in Bengaluru. 


I slept well. (i.e., last night) 
The Simple Past is also used for habits or repeated actions in the past. 


When I was in Chennai, I went to the beach every day. 
We usually spent the summer in Bengaluru. 


EXERCISE 1 


Below is a story that you already know. Fill in the blanks with the verbs in the 
box. Use the Simple Past Tense. 


be drop see pick fly drink rise 


A thirsty crow was flying around in search of water. It ............ a pot near a house. 
There esas some water at the bottom of the pot. The crow's beak did not reach 
the bottom. It ....... up some small stones and ............ them one by one into the pot. 
Then the water............ and was near the top of the pot. The crow ............ the water 


Tenses e 


The Past Continuous is used for an action that was still going on at a particular 
moment in the past. 
I was watching the news at that time. 
When I saw him he was playing chess. 
He bit his finger when he was having lunch. 
As in the last two sentences above, the Past Continuous is often used in 
combination with the Simple Past. The Past Continuous usually refers to a longer 


"background" action; the Simple Past is used for a new action that happened in the 
middle of the longer one. 


EXERCISE 2 


Work in pairs. Ask your partner what he or she was doing at these times last 
Sunday. Take turns to ask and answer. 


1. 6.30 a.m. 2. 10 a.m. 9. 1 p.m. 
4. 4 p.m. 5. 8 p.m. 6. 10.30 p.m. 
EXERCISE 3 


Put the verbs in brackets into the Simple Past or Past Continuous tense. (Use 
both the tenses in each sentence.) 
1. It (rain) when we (come) out. 
. She (cut) her finger while she (peel) potatoes. 
. I(have) a shower when the phone (ring). 
. He (bite) his finger when he (have) lunch. 
. We (go) down in the lift when suddenly it (stop). 
. We (come) home from school when it (start) to rain. 


. I(watch) a movie when the bell (ring). 


COND OF FP OUN 


. She (eat) lunch when I ( come). 
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Simple Future and Future Continuous Tense 


We use the Simple Future Tense to talk about predictions (What we think will 
happen) or things which we cannot control. 


1. I think it will rain this afternoon. 
2. I am sure you will enjoy the show. 
3. Perhaps he will arrive today. 


4. My father will be fifty-five tomorrow. 
5. It will be Christmas in a week. 


We also use this tense when we decide to do something at the time of speaking. 
It is cold. I will shut the window. 
“Tea or coffee?" "T will have tea.” 


To talk about things that we have already decided to do, we use the going to form 
(be going to + base form), not the Simple Future Tense. 


“Have you got a washing machine? " "No, we are going to buy one next week.” 
“Why are you filling the bucket with water?" “I am going to wash the car." 


We also use the going to form to talk about what seems likely or certain, when 
there is something in the present which tells us about the future. 


It is going to rain; Look at those clouds. SSS 
The boat is full of water. It is going to sink. 
We use the future continuous tense to talk about something 
that will be going on at a certain time in the future. 


I will be flying to Singapore at this time tomorrow. 


Don’t phone me between 7.00 and 7.15. I will be watching the news during that 
time. 
This tense is also used for future actions which are fixed. 
Mr Mehta will be giving another lecture at the same time next week. 


As you have learnt before, the Simple Present Tense and the Present 
Continuous Tense are also used to talk about the future. We use the Simple Present 
when we talk about timetables. The Present Continuous is used to talk about future 
plans. 


Tenses Q 


EXERCISE 1 


The verbs in the following sentences are in the Simple Past Tense. Change the 
sentences using the Simple Future Tense and expressions like "tomorrow", 
“tonight”, "next week", etc. 


Example 


ON OF WN 


. I cleaned the motorbike yesterday. 
. We watched the video last night. 

. Iphoned Mr Mehta last Sunday. 

. Ibought some books last week. 

. We were very busy yesterday evening. (...... this evening) 
. We played hockey yesterday afternoon. 


I met Mr Pratap Singh yesterday. 
I will meet Mr Pratap Singh tomorrow. 


EXERCISE 2 


Fill in each blank with the correct or more suitable verb form. Choose from the 
brackets. 


1 


. "Why do you want to sell your motorbike?" 


. [think Australia........ the match. (will win/is going to win) 
2. 


“What have you decided to do?" 
a Peres the club. (will join/am going to join) 


. At this time tomorrow Mr Kapoor...... to Malaysia. (is going to fly /will be 


flying) 


. Mr Raman is very busy at the moment. 


"Thats all right. I....... . (will wait/am going to wait) 


Terris a car. (will buy /am going to buy) 
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Present Perfect and Present Perfect Continuous Tense 


PRESENT PERFECT TENSE ——— 


We use the Present Perfect for — 


1. past actions when we think of their effect in the present 
Somebody has broken the window. (The window is now broken.) 
I have cleaned the motorbike. (It is clean now.) 
Gopi lias eaten all the biscuits. (There are none left for you.) 
2. actions that happened only a short time ago (with just) 
He has just gone out. 


I have just heard the news. 


3. indefinite actions that happened in a period leading up to the present time 
(often with already, ever, never, yet, twice, three times, etc.) 


I have already finished my homework. 
Have you ever seen the Taj Mahal? 
I have never seen it./1 have seen it twice. 


4. for actions beginning at some time in the past and going on up to the moment 
of speaking (with since-and for-phrases) 


I have known him since 1996. 
We have lived in Nagpur for five years. (We still live in Nagpur.) 


Compare the above sentence with this: 
We lived in Nagpur for five years. (We are living in Nagpur no longer.) 


The Present Perfect says about the past and about the present, while the Simple 
Past refers only to the past. 
Use the Simple Past Tense, not the Present Perfect Tense, for an action that started 
and completed at a specific time in the past. 
Wrong: I have phoned her an hour ago. 
Right: I phoned her an hour ago. 


Tenses e 


EXERCISE 1 


Fill in the blanks using the verbs in the Present Perfect Tense. 


close pay repair tread know visit 


1. Suresh iussione the TV. 

2 cates her for a long time. 

3. Itis very cold, so I osauineice the window. 
P Wl E the Qutab Minar several times. 
5. We aiiis istos the electricity bill already. 

6. Ouch! You isses eet on my foot. 


EXERCISE 2 


Pair-work 


Make six questions beginning with Have you ever. Take turns to ask and answer 
the questions, using the Present Perfect. 


Example : i 
A: Have you ever seen the Taj? 

B: Yes, I have seen it once/three times/several times. 
Or : No I have never seen it. 


EXERCISE 3 


Fill in the blanks with the correct or most appropriate forms of the verbs in 
brackets. (Use the Simple Past or Present Perfect.) 


1. We ON PIPUN the movie on video yesterday. (see) 
P eo" Mr N P Singh since 2001. (know) 
3. Itis very cold, so ] associe the window. (close) 
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LN rm my breakfast half an hour ago. (have) 
S MI MTS the crossword, look. (solve) 
6. Abdul Kalam ..................... our school last month. (visit) 
We can use the Present Perfect of verbs like know, live, stay, work, be for actions (or 
states) which began in the past and are still going on. 
I have known him for a long time. 
We have lived in Delhi since 1995. 


Note: For is used with a length of time (e.g. for three days, for five years) and 
since is used with a point of time (e.g. since 8 o'clock, since Monday, since 
2001). 


The Present Perfect is often used with ever (in questions), never, yet, already, once, 
twice, three times, etc. 
1. Have you ever seen a gorilla? 
2. I have never visited the Taj Mahal. 
3. He hasn't come yet. 
4. I have already finished the work. 
5. I have been to America twice. 


EXERCISE 4 


Complete the sentences using these verbs in the Present Perfect Tense. 


repair pay close live cut cook 


1. We ooann. in Hyderabad for over ten years. 
P NUR the phone bill. 

DL asessbinids the computer. You can use it. 

4. She ........... the dinner. 

5. Itis Very cold, so I «ees the window. 

6. Oh dear! I ........... my finger. 


Tenses 


PRESENT PERFECT CONTINUOUS TENSE 


We use the Present Perfect Continuous tense for an action which started at 
some time in the past and is still continuing. This tense is often used with the time 
expressions How long, since ........... and for... 

How long have you been waiting here? It has been raining since 4 o'clock. 
They have been repairing the bridge for four months. 
This tense is also used for an action already finished. The results of the action 
happen in the present. 
I am very tired. I have been playing tennis. 
The children's hair is wet because they have been 
swimming in the river. 
The children have been playing since 4.30. 
It has been raining for an hour. 
She has been working in this school for about six years. 

For such actions we can use either the Present Perfect or the Present Perfect 
Continuous with verbs like work, live, stay, lie, etc. For example, there is almost no 
difference in meaning between the last sentence above and the following sentence: 


She has worked in this school for about six years. 
Don't use the Present Continuous Tense with How long, since ...... and for ................. 
Wrong : I am reading since 7.30. 
Right :I have been reading since 7.30. 


EXERCISE 5 


Fill in the blanks with the verbs in the box. Use the Present Perfect 
Continuous tense. 
listen watch learn play paint water 


1. They en tennis since four o'clock. 2. He ........ TV for over an hour. 


3. Rupa and Rekha ....... to the 4. He. the plants since 6 o'clock. 
cassettes since 9.30. 


55; T sns French since last month. 6. He ......... the gate for about two hours. 
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Past Perfect Tense 


We use the Past Perfect Tense for an action completed before a 
certain point in the past or before another action happened. 


1. We reached the station at 4.45. But the train had already left. 
2. The sun had risen when I got up. 


EXERCISE 1 


Mr Das did these things yesterday morning. (He did the things in the order 
shown.) 

1. He read the newspaper. 2. He had breakfast. 

3. He watched TV. 4. He talked to his friends. l 
Begin with when and combine the sentences using the Past Perfect tense as 
shown below. 

When he had read the newspaper he had breakfast. 
When he had had breakfast he ................................... 


EXERCISE 2 


Work with another student. Fill in the blanks with the correct forms of the verbs 
in brackets. Use the Simple Past, Past Continuous or Past Perfect. 


T. DATO seosecucteuccee her hand while she ............... the dinner. (burn, cook) 

2. Anil came at 10.30. YOU «n to bed by that time. (go) 

3: 0) os accesos asleep while he eon the magazine. (fall, read) 

4. We Gcsheaaserensse to the cinema late, so the film ............... already. (get, start) 

5. The boy Lice while Deos ones: (fall, run) 

6. He tpi very tired because he aces football for two hours. (feel, play) 


Tenses 159) 
e 


$ 


The sequence of tense is the principle in accordance with which the Tense of 
the verb in a subordinate clause follows the Tense of the verb in the principal 
clause. (Sequence is connected with the Latin verb sequor, follow.) 


The Sequence of Tense applies chiefly to Adverb Clauses of Purpose and Noun 
Clauses. 
A Past Tense in the principal clause is followed by a Past Tense in the subordinate 
clause; such as, 
1. She replied that she felt better. 
2. He saw that the watch had stopped. 
3. He replied that he would come. 
4. [ took care that he should not hear me. 


There are, however, two exceptions to this rule : 

(i) A Past Tense in the principal clause may be followed by a Present Tense in the 
subordinate clause when the subordinate clause expresses a universal truth; as, 

1. Newton discovered that the force of gravitation makes apples fall. 

2. Galileo maintained that the earth moves round the sun. 

3. Euclid proved that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. 
4. He said that honesty is always the best policy. 

(ii) When the subordinate clause is introduced by than, even if there is a Past 
Tense in the principal clause it may be followed by any Tense required by the sense 
in the subordinate clause; such as, 

1. He liked you better than he likes me. 

2. He helped him more than he helps his own children. 
3. I then saw him oftener than I see him now. 

4. He valued his friendship more than he values mine. 


A Present or Future Tense in the principal clause may be followed by any Tense 
required by the sense; such as, 
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1. He thinks that she is there. 

2. He thinks that she was there. 

3. He thinks that she will be there. 

4. He will think that she is there. 
But in sentences where the subordinate clause denotes purpose, if the verb in the 


principal clause is Present or Future, the verb in the subordinate clause must be 
Present; such as, 


I eat so that I may live. 
I shall nurse him so that he may live. 


EXERCISE 1 


Insert the correct form of the verb in the following. 


1. Ashe ueneniédemptihe not there, I spoke to his brother. (to be) 

2. He ran away because he ............. afraid. (to be) 

3. He ran as quickly as he ............. (can or could) 

4. Wherever there is coal you ............. find iron. (will or would) 

5. So long as the rain ............. I stayed at home. (to continue) 
EXERCISE 2 


Fill in the blanks with an appropriate auxiliary verb. (Remember to observe the 
sequence of tenses.) 

1. He said tabe. give an early reply. 

2. He asked again whether supper ............. be ready soon. 

3. You make such a noise that I ............. not work. 

4. In order that he «s learn the language quickly, he engaged a teacher. 

5. He said that he ........ do it. 


Tenses 
* 
A 


Unit 11 


Comparison of Adverbs 


You have already learnt that an adverb is a word which is used with a verb, or an 
adjective, or another adverb to add something to its meaning. In parsing, we call 
this modifying the meaning of a verb, an adjective or another adverb. 


I walked very quickly. The water was rather cold. 
Very Adverb of degree, modifying the adverb quickly. 
Quickly Adverb of manner, modifying the verb walked. 
Rather Adverb of degree, modifying the adjective cold. 


1. I came early this morning. -—Y 
2. Rama came earlier. eb. 
Og «p 


3. Gopal came earliest of all. - 


Thus it can be noted that like adjectives, some adverbs have three degrees of 
comparison — Positive, Comparative and Superlative. 

In the above sentences, early is in the Positive Degree, earlier in the Comparative 
Degree, and earliest in the Superlative Degree. 

Adverbs ending in -ly form the Comparative degree by adding more and the 
Superlative degree by adding most to its positive degree; such as, 


neatly more neatly most neatly 
swiftly more swiftly most swiftly 
The crow flies swiftly. 


The hawk flies more swiftly than the crow. 
Pigeons fly most swiftly of all birds. 


Again, 
1. Abdul played skilfully. 
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2. Karim played more skilfully than Abdul. 
3. Of all the eleven, Ahmed played most skilfully. 


But, early, earlier, earliest 

I came early this morning. 
Rama came earlier. 

Hari came earliest of all. 


A few adverbs are compared irregularly. Some such adverbs are given in the box 
below. 


well better best 
badly worse worst 
much more most 
little less least 

late later latest, last 
far farther farthest 


Rama writes well. 
Arjun writes better than Rama. 
Hari writes best of all. 


Many adverbs cannot be compared. Some such adverbs are: 


thus, now, then, here, these, once, twice, very, almost, half, not, consequently. 


EXERCISE 1 


Give the three Degrees of Comparison for the following Adverbs. 


better, least, often, long, last, cleverly. 


Formation of Adverbs 


Many adverbs are formed from adjectives by adding -ly, sometimes with a slight 
change; such as, 


kind, kindly; swift, swiftly; clever, cleverly; brave, bravely; 
nice, nicely; heavy, heavily; happy, happily; true, truly; 
noble, nobly 


Adverbs 
é 
XO 


EXERCISE 2 


Form Adverbs from the following adjectives, and use each one in a sentence. 
frequent, usual, careless, former, right, eager, easy, beautiful, wrong 


Forms of Adverbs: Some adverbs have the same form as the corresponding 
adjectives; such as, 


It is raining hard. This is a hard sum. 

May you live long! It is a long road. 

I little expected this. I have little money. 

Come early. Come by an early train. 

Don't talk so loud. He spoke in a loud voice. 

Rama can bowl fast. Rama is a fast bowler. 
EXERCISE 3 


Use the following words in sentences first as Adverbs and then as Adjectives. 


fast, next, much, near, quick, slow, right, only, enough 


EXERCISE 4 


Identify the Adverbs in the following sentences and classify them. 


1. The pitcher may go too often to the well. 

2. He quietly replied that he was entirely satisfied and quite content. 

3. Then the vizier went straight to the king well pleased with his great plan. 

4. “I liked him little and I like you less," he began in a very loud tone, "but you 
have behaved wisely today and I earnestly hope you will act still more wisely 
tomorrow." 

5. He thereupon nearly died of laughing at the poor fellow wearily struggling 
there in the most filthy mud. 
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‘Chapter 31] Position of Adverbs 


Adverbs should be so placed in a sentence as to make it clear which word or words 
they are intended to qualify. Hence Adverbs should come, if possible, next to the 
word, or words, they qualify; such as, 
He had got almost to the top when the rope broke. 
Examine the following sentences. You will find that the meaning of a sentence is 
sometimes altered according to the position of the Adverb in the sentence. 
1. I have often thought of marrying. : 
2. I have thought of marrying often. 
3. He often says he visits his father. 
4. He says he often visits his father. 


When an Adverb modifies an Intransitive Verb it usually follows it; such as, 


1. All the boys in this class work well. 
2. My friend lives there. They arrived late. 
3. She spoke fluently. He died peacefully. 
But Adverbs of frequency, such as always, ever, often, seldom, never, sometimes, 
frequently, are placed before the Verb they modify. 
1. He always speaks the truth. 
. Nothing ever happens by chance. 
. Loften meet him near my house. 
He seldom makes a mistake. 
. He never confessed his fault. 


. Isometimes feel depressed. 
. Ifrequently visited him while in Delhi. 


But these Adverbs are placed after the verb to be; such as, 


ND OT PB WN 


He is always cheerful. 
With a transitive verb the Adverb follows the object; such as, 
I feel this insult keenly. 


Adverbs 
b 
XO 


He performed his duty creditably. 
He does his work carefully. 


When a sentence has an Auxiliary and a Principal Verb, and an 
Adverb qualifies it, the Adverb is usually placed between the Auxiliary 
Verb and the Ordinary Verb; such as, g 

I have often told him to write neatly. 
I shall certainly miss him. 
I did not know his address. 


When an Adverb modifies an Adjective or another Adverb, the Adverb usually 
comes immediately before it; such as, 


Rama is a rather lazy boy. 
Do not speak so fast. 

But the Adverb enough is always placed after the word which it modifies; such as, 
He was rash enough to interrupt. à 
You know well enough what I mean. 


He spoke loud enough to be heard. 


The word orily requires special care, as it is frequently misused. Note how the 
meanings of the following sentences change when only is placed in different 
positions. 

Only he lent me a book (i.e., he and nobody else). 

He only lent me a book (i.e., he merely lent it, he did not give it away). 

He lent only me a book (i.e., to me and to nobody else.) 

He lent me only a book, or he lent me a book only (i.e., a book, and nothing 
more). 

As a general rule, the word only should be placed immediately before the word it 
is intended to modify; such as, 

I did only two sums. [Not, I only did two sums.] 

He has slept orily three hours. 

Only Balu succeeded in scoring a century. [Not, Balu only succeeded, etc.] 
I praise him only when he deserves it. [Not, I only praise him, etc.] 
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Note: In informal English, only is usually put before the verb, except when it 
refers to the subject; such as, 


I only did two sums. 
He only slept three hours. 
In a speech, the required meaning is obtained by stressing the word which the 
only modifies. 
The adverbs ever, never, scarcely ever, are often misplaced, as in the following 
sentence: 
Quite the most remarkable article we ever remember to have read. 
[Say: we remember ever...] 


EXERCISE 


Put the Adverbs into the following sentences so as to make sense. 


1. The two brothers are alike (nearly). 

. He has promised to pay (faithfully). 

. There were three or four boys late (only). 
. I did not want to come (really). 

. Icame to return a book (merely). 


. We can succeed by hard work (only). 
. We should speak ill of the dead (never). 


. He invited me to visit him (often). 


DOUBLE NEGATIVE ADVERBS ——— 


Two negatives destroy each other. Hence two negatives should not be used in 
the same sentence unless we wish to make an affirmation. We should say: 


COND OF FP CO P2 


1. I haven't got any (not none). 
2. I could not find it anywhere (not nowhere). 


Adverbs 
b 
XO 


3. I haven't got any (not no) paper for my exercise. 

4. I can't see any (not no) wit in her. 

5. Scarcely any one believes in such ghost stories nowadays. (Not, 
No one scarcely believes...) 


Ever is sometimes misused for never. 


We seldom or never (not ever) see those forsaken who trust in God. 


Such goods are made for export, and are seldom or never (not ever) used in this 
country. 


Note: Seldom or never and seldom if ever are both correct; but seldom or ever is 
incorrect. 


Else should be followed by but. 
It is nothing else but (not than) pride. 
The use of never for not is incorrect. 


We met the other day, but he never referred to the matter. [Say: he did not ever 
refer...] 
Kipling was never born in London. [Say: Kipling was not born...] 
I never remember having met him. [Say: I do not remember ever having met 
him.] 
So must not be used absolutely (i.e., without a correlative). We should say: 

He is very (not so) weak. 

Cricket is very (not so) uncertain. 

I was very (not so) lonely. 


The adverb too means “more than enough”, and should not be 
used instead of very or much. [Say: The work is too much for any 
man to do single-handed.] 


Do not use quite in the sense of "very" or "to a considerable degree". 


I am very (not quite) sorry to hear the sad news. 
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[ED Syntax of Adverbs 


An adverb which modifies an adjective or another adverb is always placed 
immediately before the word it modifies; such as, 
1. The load is very heavy for a horse. 
. The child is too young for school. 
. Rama is a rather lazy boy. 
. You walk too fast. 


. He struck the horse most cruelly. 


ON OF Fe W N 


. He spoke quite angrily. 
The adverb enough is the only exception to this rule, for it is always placed after 
the word which it modifies; such as, 
This is a house large enough for our purpose. 
Speak loud enough to be heard. 
Note that an adverb should generally be placed as near as possible to the word 
which it modifies. It should, as a rule, immediately precede or follow. 
1. He walked fast. 
2. He never spoke to any one. 
3. He performed his duty creditably. 
4. I feel this insult keenly. 
[It is to be noted that when a verb is transitive with an object following, the 
adverb usually follows the object.] 
5. I could easily find it out. 
6. I shall certainly miss him. 
7. I shall be utterly undone. 


[It is to be noted that the adverb is usually placed 
between the auxiliary verb and the principal verb.] 


Adverbs 
€ 
XO 


When an adverb modifies a whole sentence, it is usually placed first in the 
sentence; such as, 
Fortunately, he was not hurt. 
Unfortunately, he thinks too high of himself. 
Certainly, you are wrong. 


EXERCISE 1 


Put the Adverbs in brackets in the correct place in each of the following 
sentences. 
1. He is in time for meals (never). 
2. This is not good (enough). 
3. She goes to the cinema (seldom). 


4. [ know the answer (already). 
5. Have we met? (before) 


Consider each of the following sentences. Then write it in two different 
ways giving it a different meaning by changing the position of the word in 
parentheses. 

1. There is no need to shout (often). 

2. They saw three men (only). 

3. I told him to leave the house (instantly). 

4. The servant promised to do it (quickly). 
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Unit 12 


Chapter 33 Definition and Usage 


On In Above 


Shows relation between Subject and Object 


1. The apples are on the desk. 2. The dog is under the desk. 

3. The mouse is near the keyboard. 4. The apples are in the box. 

5. The mother board is beside the monitor. 6. The cloud is above the aeroplane. 
7. The aeroplane is below the cloud. 


Each of the above sentences contains a word that shows the relation between the 
subject and the object. Such words as on, in, under, below, beside, etc., are called 


Prepositions. 


Now examine the following sentences: 


1. He lives near us. 2. He came with me. 
3. The letter is from him. 4. I do not believe in them. 
5. There is a wall round it. 6. There are some books near the table. 


In these sentences you can see the Prepositions have been used with pronouns. 


A Preposition is a word placed before a noun (or a pronoun) to show in what 
relation the person or thing denoted by the noun stands to something else. 


Prepositions Q 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Prepositions in the following sentences. 


1. Father is not at home. 2. Let us go for a walk. 

3. He has eaten nothing since yesterday. 4. The boy fell off his bike. 

5. What is that in your hand? 6. He was among the crowd. 

7. I gave fifty rupees for it. 8. Let us walk along the shore. 

9. I don’t know anything about it. 10. The policeman is on duty. 
EXERCISE 2 


There are 22 Prepositions hidden in this grid. Can you find them? The words go 
either across or down. 


EX MELIUS UE ee 


OBJECT OF PREPOSITION n 


A preposition must have an object. If we say “The letter is from” the sentence is 
not complete. The letter must be from somebody (or some place). The preposition 
must have an object or the sentence is not complete. We must say “The letter is 
from Rama” or “The letter is from Mumbai” or something similar. 
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If you look at the first seven sentences in this chapter, you will see that the noun 
in each case, is the object of the preposition. 


In the sentence "He lives near us," the pronoun us is the object of the preposition 


near. 


The noun or pronoun that follows a preposition is said to be governed by the 


preposition, and is called its Object. 


EXERCISE 3 


Pick out the Preposition and its Object in each of the following sentences. 


1. He is blind in one eye. 2. 
3. He returned after a year. 4. 
5. What are you looking at? 6. 


7. She is weak in arithmetic. 8. 
10. 


9. She spoke in a whisper. 


His house is near mine. 

Have you seen a rose without a thorn? 
What is he talking about? 

The horse jumped over the hedge. 
The boy climbed up the ladder. 


EXERCISE 4 


Fill in the blanks with suitable Prepositions. 


1. The horse is «retentis the stable. 

2, He got angry uoces ibus me 

Or DOSTIOEBU stissi the river. 

4. He jumped aoccneeminutumtents the gate. 

3. He NT TT a chair. 

6. The coolie saw a snake ................... his foot. 

Fe TIE SRY 1S ouem tte our heads. 

8. We took shelter ............................ a tree 

9. You will be punished saunas micstsecienactests your fault. 
10. It is raining; do not go ............. your umbrella. 


Prepositions 


PREPOSITIONS THAT CAN BE ADVERBS 


Read the sentences given below. 


1. Have you seen an aeroplane go up? 
2. The little boy climbed up the ladder. . 
In the first sentence the word up adds something to the meaning of the verb go. 
It is therefore an adverb modifying the verb go. 


In the second sentence the word up shows the relation between the “climbing of 
the little boy” and “the ladder”. It is therefore a preposition governing the noun 


ladder. 


It will be seen that many words which are Prepositions when they are used with 
a noun or a pronoun, are Adverbs when they stand alone and modify a word in 
the sentence. 


Examine the following pairs of sentences. 


1. There are thieves about. (Adv.) 
We often talk about you. (Prep.) 
2. I have heard that before. (Adv.) 
He arrived there a few minutes before me. (Prep.) 
3. He lives close by. (Adv.) 
I require my new coat by Monday. (Prep.) 
4. The train is in. (Adv.) 
He is in bad health. (Prep.) 
5. The flowers are coming on. (Adv.) 


I hope to see you on Tuesday. (Prep.) 


Several words are used sometimes as Adverbs and sometimes as Prepositions. 


A word is a Preposition when it governs a noun or pronoun; it is an Adverb 
when it does not. 
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I could not come before. I came the day before yesterday. 


The wheel came off. The driver jumped off the car. 

Let us move on. The book lies on the table. 

Take this parcel over to the post-office. He rules over a vast empire. 

I have not seen him since. I have not slept since yesterday. 
EXERCISE 5 


Work in pairs and decide which of the words in italics are Adverbs and which 
Prepositions. 


1. After a month he returned. 2. She arrived soon after. 

3. Let us move on. 4. The book lies on the table. 

5. He is feared by all below him. 6 
8 


7. He looked at the sky above. 


. Come down below. 
. He was only a yard off me. 


EXERCISE 6 


Name the Prepositions in the following sentences, and mention the word which 
each governs. 

1. Little Jack Horner sat in a corner. 
. Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard. 
. Thelion and the unicorn fought for the crown. 
. Such a number of rooks came over her head. 


. John Gilpin was a citizen of credit and renown. 
. Into the street the Piper slept. 

. Mine be a cot beside the hill. 

. Around my ivied porch shall spring each fragrant flower that drinks the dew. 


O oo 1o OF FW rn 


. One crowded hour of glorious life is worth an age without a name. 


=. 
© 


. I tried to reason him out of his fears. 


Prepositions Q 


EXERCISE 7 


Form sentences to illustrate the use of the following words (1) as Prepositions 
and (2) as Adverbs: 


1. behind 2. along 
3. up 4. about 
5. by 6. beyond 
7. in 8. before 
9. before 10. after 


———]THE OBJECT TO A PREPOSITION CAN BE AN ADVERB m| 


We have seen that the object to a Preposition is a Noun or a Pronoun. Sometimes, 
however, the object to a Preposition is an Adverb of Time or Place; such as, 


Since then (that time) he has not shown his face. 
How far is it from here (this place)? 
It cannot last for ever. 


Sometimes the object to a Preposition is an Adverbial Phrase; such as, 


Each article was sold at over a shilling. 
He swore from dawn till far into the night. 
He did not see her till a few days ago. 


A Clause can also be the object to a Preposition; such as, 


Pay careful attention to what I am going to say. 
There is no meaning in what you say. 


Note: We will read about Phrases and Clauses later in this book. 


The object to a preposition, when it is a relative pronoun, is sometimes omitted; such as, 
He is the man I was looking for. [Here whom is understood.] 
These are good rules to live by. [Here which is understood.] 
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——— PARTICIPIAL PREPOSITIONS i 


Barring, concerning, considering, during, notwithstanding, pending, regarding, 
respecting, touching, and a few similar words which are present participles of 
verbs, are used absolutely without any noun or pronoun being attached to them. 
For all practical purposes they have become Prepositions, and are sometimes 
distinguished as Participial Prepositions. 

Barring (excepting, apart from) accidents, the mail will arrive tomorrow. 
Concerning (about) yesterday's fire, there are many rumours in the bazaar. 
Considering (taking into account) the quality, the price is not high. 

Ulysses is said to have invented the game of chess during the siege of Troy. 


Notwithstanding (in spite of) the resistance offered by him, he was arrested by 
the police. 

Pending further orders, Mr Desai will act as Headmaster. 

Regarding your inquiries, we regret to say that at present we are not interested 
in imitation silk. 

Respecting the plan you mention, I shall write to you hereafter. 

Touching (with regard to) this matter I have not as yet made up my mind. 


Prepositions Q 


Words Followed by Appropriate Prepositions 


Read the following sentences, noting the correct usage. 


L 
2 


. Little Jack proved quite a match for the giant. 

. The African elephant is now confined to Central Africa. 
. Camels are peculiarly adapted to life in the desert. aa 
. He is a man of deep learning, but totally ignorant of life and uiaiuici x 7^^ 


India is a noble, gorgeous land, teeming with natural wealth. 


Being apprised of our approach, the whole neighbourhood came out to meet 
their minister. 


. In the classical age, the ideal life of the Brahman was divided into four stages 


or asrams. 


. Itis natural in every man to wish for distinction. 


. He was endowed with gifts fitted to win eminence in any field of human 


activity. 


. The writer is evidently enamoured of the subject. 

. The House of Commons was then almost inaccessible to strangers. 
. Ambition does not always conduce to ultimate happiness. 

. The true gentleman is courteous and affable to his neighbours. 

. Newly acquired freedom is sometimes liable to abuse. 


. The income derived from the ownership of land is commonly called rent. 
. The Muslims were famous for their learning and their skill in all kinds of 


industries. 


. Alexander profited by dissensions of the Punjab Rajas. 

. Few things are impossible to diligence and skill. 

. Ancient India was largely indebted to Iranian ideas and practices. 

. Ashoka, although tolerant of competing creeds, was personally an ardent 


Buddhist. 
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Usage requires the use of certain Prepositions after certain Verbs, Nouns, 
Adjectives, and Participles. 


Note the use of since and for in the perfect tenses. Since is used with a point of 
time and for with a period of time. 


We have lived here {since 1998. 
| for seven years. 
Till is used of time, and to is used of place; such as, 
I slept till eight o’clock. 
He walked to the end of the street. 
With often denotes the instrument, and by the agent; such as, 
He killed two birds with one shot. 
He was stabbed by a lunatic with a dagger. 
Beside means at (or by) the side of, while besides means in addition to; such as, 
Beside the ungathered rice he lay. 
Besides his children, there were present his nephews and nieces. 
Besides being fined, he was sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 
Be careful not to use beside for besides. 


We use by + noun to say how somebody travels. (We do not use the or a/an before 
the noun.) We say: 
by bicycle, by motorbike, by car/taxi/bus/train, by boat/ship/plane, by air/ 
sea 


We do not use by when the reference is to a specific bicycle, car, train, etc. We use 
on to mean a specific bicycle, bus, train, ship or plane, and in to mean a specific car, 
taxi, van or lorry. 

Anil went there on my bike. (not: by my bike) 

We travelled in Mr Rehman's car. (not: by Mr Rehman’s car) 
They came in a taxi. 

Let’s go on the 2.30 bus. 


Prepositions 
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EXERCISE 1 


Fill in the blanks with appropriate Prepositions. 


1. No doubt he has achieved much, but I cannot give him the credit .......... all that 
he boasts .......... 

2. The despotism of custom is everywhere the standing hindrance .......... human 
achievement. 

3. He is indebted .......... his friend .......... a large sum. 

4. What Dr Arnold mainly aimed ......... , was to promote the self- development of 
the young minds committed....... his charge. 

5. He was much enamoured ......... her but he forgot his duties .......... his 
children. 

6. Itis difficult to agree .......... those critics who ascribe the words of Shakespeare 
— Bacon. 

7. In his autobiography he refers .......... his abhorrence .......... animal diet. 

8. A slave lies .......... the necessity ........ obeying his master's orders. 

9. Samudragupta was known ........... his skill .......... music and song; he was 
equally proficient .......... the allied art of poetry. 

10. It is the grasping of power combined .......... the thirst ............ fame which 


constitutes ambition. 


— PREPOSITION BASED USAGE = 


Sometimes a word takes a certain Preposition after itin one context and a different 
Preposition in another context. 


1. We should accommodate ourselves to circumstances. My friend 
accommodated me with a loan. 


2. I differ with you on this question. Your car differs from mine in several 
respects. 


3. I am anxious about the result. I am anxious to avoid misunderstanding. Her 
parents are anxious for her safety. 
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4. He has retired from business. He has retired into private life. 


5. He has great influence over his disciples. He has hardly any influence with the 
Vizier. The remarks of his critics had considerable influence on his writings. 

6. All his life he laboured for the good of humanity. He is labouring under a mis- 
apprehension. He laboured at his dictionary for twelve years. 


7. Trespassers are liable to a fine of X 500. He is liable for his wife's debts. 


EXERCISE 2 


Fill in the blanks with appropriate Prepositions. 


1. A child is not able to distinguish good ......... evil. Death does not distin- 
guish .......... the rich and the poor. Sir Roland Ross is distinguished .......... his 
medical researches. Punch is distinguished .......... his hunch-back. (between, 
by, for from) 

2, I am not concerned .......... his affairs. I am not concerned .......... him a NN that 
business. He was much concerned .......... hearing the sad news. His parents are 
naturally concerned .......... his safety. (about, at, for, in, with) 

3. On account of his age he is disqualified ......... competing. Ill-health 
disqualifies the body .......... labour and the mind .......... study. (for, from) 

4. The edition of Ivanhoe is adapted ......... Indian students. The form and 
structure of nests are adapted .......... the wants and habits of each species. Many 
Urdu plays are adapted .......... English. (for, from, to) 

5. Innocence is not a proof .......... scandal. He was discharged as there was no 
proof «asm his guilt. (against, of) 

6. True charity does not consist .......... indiscriminate alms giving. Brass consists 
Epis copper and zinc. (in, of) 

7. He agreed oss my proposal. He agreed .......... me on that question. They 
could not agree .......... themselves. (among, to, with) 

8. He invested his patrimony ............. jute shares. The Police Commissioner is 
invested .......... magisterial powers. (in, with) 
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9. Let us talk ......... something else. For a while they talked .......... politics. I will 
talk .......... my son respecting his conduct. (about, of, to) 

10. He takes no interest .......... politics. What you say has no interest ........ me. I 
have no interest ........ the agents of the firm. (for, in, with) 


Some related words take different Prepositions after them. 


1. I acted accordingly to his advice. 

. In accordance with his advice I took chloroquin. 

. She has great affection for her grandchildren. 

. The old lady is affectionate to all. 

. The flood and ebb tides alternate with each other. 
. The alternative to submission is death. 

. Itis all due to his ambition for fame. 


. He is ambitious of fame. 


Oo CON DBD OFF WwW rn 


. He is capable of anything. 


= 
Ce 


. He has not the requisite capacity for this work. 


Ó 
um 


. He has great confidence in his assistant. 


m. 
N 


. He is quite confident of success. 
. What a contrast to his brother! 
. What a contrast between them! 


m 
(69) 


= me 
O1 4 


. The present speech is mild contrasted with his past utterances on the same 
subject. 


. Itis not likely to derogate from his merit. 


= me 
M Oo 


. He never said or did anything derogatory to his high position. 


m. 
Oo 


. He is descended from a noble family. 
. He is a descendant of the former Nawab of Oudh. 


peni 
Ne) 


—— —]j PREPOSITION MAY OR MAY NOT FOLLOW A VERB m~ 


Sometimes a verb is followed by a preposition; sometimes no preposition follows 
it. The meaning however is not always the same in both cases. 
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. I call that mean. I called on him at his office. 

. Idon't catch your meaning. A drowning man catches at a straw. 

. This closed the proceedings. After a little higgling he closed with my offer. 

. He commenced life as a shop-assistant. The proceedings commenced with a 


song. 


. Have you counted the cost? I count upon your advice and co-operation. 

. He dealt unfairly in this matter. He deals in cotton and cloth. 

. The compounder dispenses medicines. His master dispensed with his services. 

. He gained his object by persuasion. He gained upon his rich uncle by his suave 


manners. 


NO USE OF INFINITIVE = 


Do not use the infinitive with certain words which require a preposition followed 
by a gerund or by a verbal noun. 


1. 
. He is averse to playing cards. 


Oo COND OFF oc N 
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He is addicted to gambling. [Not: to gamble.] 


. He has hardly any chance of succeeding. 

. Heis confident of securing the first prize. 

. He is desirous of visiting Japan. 

. He despaired of achieving his object. 

. There is some difficulty in perceiving his meaning. 

. Hereafter he is disqualified for holding any government post. 
. Remember the duty of helping the poor. 

. You can have no excuse for talking bluntly. 


Note: Sometimes both constructions are allowable; e.g., 


He was afraid of telling the truth. 
He was afraid to tell the truth. 
He at last got the opportunity of meeting him. 


He at last got the opportunity to meet him. 
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Unit 13 


Chapter 35 Definition and Usage 


Read the sentences given below: 
1. Rama has gone and Arjun has come. 
2. Do your work or I shall punish you. 
3. Icalled him but he did not hear me. 


The word and joins the two groups of words Rama has gone and Arjun has come. 


The word or joins the word group Do your work to the word group I shall punish 
you. 


The word but joins the word group I called him to the word group he did not hear 
me. 


These words and, or, but, which are used to join one group of words to another, 
are called Conjunctions. (Latin con, together, and junctus, joined.) 


Sometimes a Conjunction merely joins words; such as, 
Two and two make four. 


A Conjunction is a word that joins words or groups of words together. 


The following sentences contain some more examples of Conjunctions. 


I did not come because you did not call me. 
Give me water to drink, else I shall die of thirst. 
You will get the prize if you deserve it. 

Do not go before I come. 

I hear that your brother is in London. 

Will you wait till I return? 

He deserved to succeed for he worked hard. 


He asked whether he might have a holiday. 
I will stay until you return. 
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He was sorry after he had done it. 

Unless you tell me the truth, I shall punish you. 
He finished first though he began late. 

Since you say so, I must believe it. 

As he was not there, I spoke to his brother. 
When I was younger I thought so. 

They are poor yet cheerful. 

The bag was heavy therefore I could not carry it. 
I missed the train although I walked fast. 


The earth is larger than the moon [is large]. 


CORRELATIVES —— 


Some Conjunctions are used in pairs; such as, 


Both — and: We both love and honour him. 

Either — or: Either take it or leave it. 

Neither — nor: It is neither useful nor ornamental. 

Whether — or: 1 do not care whether you go or stay. 

Not only — but also: Not only is he foolish, but also obstinate. 


Conjunctions which are thus used in pairs are called Correlative Conjunctions 
or merely Correlatives. 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Conjunctions in the following sentences. 


1: 
. He will help you if you ask him. 


ON OF WN 


The bag was heavy therefore I could not carry it. 


. He will never succeed although he works hard. 
. Ask him whether he wishes to go or not. 

. You can come if you like. 

. Either you or I must go. 


Conjunctions 
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EXERCISE 2 


Fill in the blanks with appropriate Conjunctions. 


1. Will you kindly Walbdeessttes I return ? 

2. Catch me aoaesst moo bspni dos you can. 

3. The grasshopper would not have starved in winter ................ she had not been 
lazy all the summer. 

4. We saw the lightning .................. we heard the thunder. 

5. Iwill go away Sasso M Dp I you do not want me. 

6. The tortoise beat the hare .............. the hare was the swifter of the two. 

EXERCISE 3 


Join the following pairs of sentences by means of a suitable Conjunction. 


1. Rama works hard. Hari is idle. 

. He was afraid of being late. He ran. 

. Istumbled. I was going downstairs. 

. Balu made twelve runs. He was caught at the wicket. 
. He did not succeed. He worked hard. 


When Conjunctions are used as Correlatives, each of the correlated words should 
be placed immediately before the words to be connected; such as, 


oF C9 N 


He visited not only Agra, but also Delhi. 
(Not) He not only visited Agra, but also Delhi. 


We use many compound expressions as Conjunctions; these are 
called Compound Conjunctions. 
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Subordinating Conjunctions 


Read the sentence given below: 


I read the paper because it interests me. 


The sentence contains two statements or clauses one of which “because it 
interests me” is dependent on the other for its full meaning. Hence the Conjunction 
introducing the dependent or subordinate clause is called a Subordinating 
Conjunction. 


A Subordinating Conjunction joins a subordinate clause to a main clause. 


The chief Subordinating Conjunctions are: 


O ON ADA OFF WN HG 


= e me meme e 
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. He ran away because he was afraid. 

. You will pass if you work hard. 

. Tell them that I will come. 

. He finished first though he began late. 


. Since you say so, I must believe it. 

. When I was younger I thought so. 

. He found his watch where he had left it. 

. Make hay while the sun shines. 

. Ido not understand how it all happened. 


after, because, if, that, though, although, till, before, unless, as, since, when, 
where, while, how. Note their use in the following sentences. 


. After the shower was over the sun shone out again. 


. A book's a book, although there is nothing in it. 

. Will you wait till I return? 

. Answer the first question before you proceed further. 
. He will not pay unless he is compelled. 

. As he was not there, I spoke to his brother. 
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The word than is also a Subordinating Conjunction: 


I like you better than he (likes you). 
I like you better than (I like) him. 
Subordinating Conjunctions may be classified according to their meaning, as 
follows: 
1. Time 
I would die before I lied. 
Many things have happened since I saw you. 
I returned home after he had gone. 
2. Place 
They can stay where they are. 


Sit wherever you like. 
3. Cause or Reason 

My strength is like the strength of ten, because my heart is pure. 

Since you want it, it will be done. 

As he was not there, I spoke to his brother. 
4. Purpose 

We eat so that we may live. 

He held my hand lest I should fall. 
5. Result or Consequence 


He was so tired that he could scarcely stand. 
6. Condition 

Rama will go if Hari goes. 

Grievances cannot be redressed unless they are known. 
7. Concession 

Though he was ill, he went to the office. 

A book's a book, although there's nothing in it. 
8. Comparison 

He is older than he looks. 
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Chapter 37, Coordinating Conjunctions 4 


Read the sentence given below: 


Birds fly and fish swim. 


The sentence contains two independent statements or two statements of equal 
rank or importance. Hence the Conjunction joining together these two statements 
or clauses of equal rank is called a Co-ordinating Conjunction. ["Co-ordinating" 
means of equal rank.] 


A Coordinating Conjunction joins together clauses of equal rank. 


The chief Coordinating Conjunctions are: 


and, but, for, or, nor, also, either .... or, neither .... nor. 


Coordinating Conjunctions are of four kinds: 


1. 


. Illative which express an inference; such as, 


Cumulative or Copulative which merely add one statement to another; such as, 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone. 


. Adversative which express opposition or contrast between two statements; 


such as, 

He is slow, but he is sure. 

I was annoyed, still I kept quiet. 

He was alright; only he was fatigued. 


. Disjunctive or Alternative which express a choice between two alternatives; 


such as, 

She must weep or she will die. 

Either he is mad, or he feigns madness. 

They toil not, neither do they spin. 

Walk quickly, else you will not overtake him. 


Something certainly fell in; for I heard a splash. 


Any of the Coordinating Conjunctions, with the exception of or, nor, may be 
omitted and their place is taken by a comma, semicolon, or colon; as, 


Rama went out to play; Hari stayed in to work. 
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EXERCISE 1 


Point out the Conjunctions in the following sentences, and state whether they 
are Coordinating or Subordinating. 
1. I did not come because you did not call me. 
. Catch me if you can. 
. Is that story true or false? 
. Tom runs faster than Harry. 
. You will be late unless you hurry. 
. He asked whether he might have a holiday. 
. He deserved to succeed, for he worked hard. 


COND OF FP WN 


. We can travel by land or water. 
EXERCISE 2 


Use these Conjunctions in complete sentences. 


But, either .... or, neither .... nor, whether .... or, That, before, how, as, unless, 
until, though, when, while, where, if, than. 


EXERCISE 3 


Fill in the blanks with appropriate Conjunctions. 


he Be JUSt some fear not. 
2. Iran fast, assis I missed the train. 


3. Make haste, .............. you will be late. 
A — E you try, you will not succeed. 


5, [am sure sicnt he said so. 

6. Wait sss I return. 

7. He was punished ............. he was guilty. 
8. He will not pass the exam ............. he studies hard. 
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Since, as a Conjunction, means — 
1. From and after the time when; such as, 
Many things have happened since I left school. 
I have never seen him since that unfortunate event happened. 


Note: Since, when used as a Conjunction in this sense, should be preceded 
by a verb in the present perfect tense, and followed by a verb in the past 
indefinite tense. 


2. Seeing that, inasmuch as; such as, 
Since you will not work, you shall not eat. 
Since there's no help, come let us kiss and part. 


Or is used — 


1. To introduce an alternative; such as, 


Your purse or your life. 
You must work or starve. 


Note: There may be several alternatives each joined to the preceding one by or, 
presenting a choice between any two in the series; such as, 


He may study law or medicine or engineering, or he may enter into trade. 
2. To introduce an alternative name or synonym; such as, 


The violin or fiddle has become the leading instrument of the modern 
orchestra. 


3. To mean otherwise; such as, 
We must hasten, or night will overtake us. 
4. As nearly equivalent to and; such as, 
All troops were not wanting in strength or courage, but they were badly led. 


Conjunctions 
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If is used to mean — 
1. On the condition or supposition that; such as, 
If he is there, I shall see him. 
If that is so, I am content. 
2. Admitting that; such as, 
IfI am blunt, I am at least honest. 


IfI am poor, yet I am honest. 

3. Whether; such as, 
I asked him if he would help me. 
I wonder if he will come. 


4. Whenever; such as, 
IfI feel any doubt I inquire. 
That as a Conjunction retains much of its force as a Demonstrative Pronoun. 


Thus the sentence “I am told that you are miserable" may be transposed into “You 
are miserable, I am told that.” 


That is now used — 
1. to express a Reason or Cause, and is equivalent to because, for that, in that; such 
as, 
Not that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more. 
He was annoyed that he was contradicted. 
2. To express a Consequence, Result, or Effect; such as, 
I am so tired that I cannot go on. 
He bled so profusely that he died. 
He was so tired that he could scarcely stand. 
Than, as a Conjunction, follows adjectives and adverbs in the comparative 
degree; as, 
Wisdom is better than rubies (are). 
I see you oftener than (I see) him. 
I am better acquainted with the country than you are. 
I would rather suffer than that you should want. 
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Lest is used as Subordinating Conjunction expressing a negative purpose, and is 
equivalent to "in order that ... not", "for fear that"; as, 


Do not be idle, lest you come to want. 
He fled lest he should be killed. 
I was alarmed lest we should be wrecked. 


Note: Today lest is not used except in literary English. 


While is used to mean — 

1. During the time that, as long as; such as, 
While he was sleeping, an enemy sowed tares. 
While there is life there is hope. 

2. At the same time that; such as, 


The girls sang while the boys played. 
While he found fault, he also praised. 
3. Whereas; such as, 
While I have no money to spend, you have nothing to spend on. 
While this is true of some, it is not true of all. 
Only, as a Conjunction, means except that, such as, 


A very pretty woman, orily she squints a little. 
A day is pleasant, only rather cold. 
Except is not used as a conjunction equivalent to unless. 


I shall not come unless (not except) you need me. 


Do not trouble yourself about writing to me, unless (not except) you are quite in 
the humour for it. 


Scarcely should be followed by when, and not by than. 


Scarcely had he gone, when (not than) a policeman knocked at the door. 
No sooner is followed by than, and not by but. 


No sooner had he returned than (not but) he was off again. 
The phrase "seldom or ever" is meaningless. We should say 'seldom or never". 
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Such goods are made for export, and are seldom or never used in this country. 
Say: I gave no more than I could not help (not than I could help) 
This is as good if not better than that. 


You will notice that as is omitted after "as good". Say: 

This is as good as, if not better than, that. 

But the best way to recast it is: 

This is as good as that, if not better. 

Care should be taken, when using correlative conjunctions, such as either...or, 

neither..nor, not only...but also, that they are followed by the same part of speech; as, 

He lost not only his ticket, but also his luggage. 
But the following is incorrect: 
He not only lost his ticket, but also his luggage. 


Neither is followed by nor, not by or. 


He washed neither his hands nor (not or) his face. 
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Unit 14 


Interjections 


Read these sentences given below: 


1. Hurrah! Our side has won. 

. Alas! We have lost. 

. Hush! I hear someone coming. 

. Bravo, Rama! Well hit. 

. Hallo, Govind! How are you? 

. Ouch! You are hurting me. 

. Wow! What a wonderful painting! 


. Hey! Where are you going? 


Oo CON DBD OFF c rn 


. Ah! that's the excuse every lazy boy makes. 
. Oh! What a beautiful rose! 

Each of the above sentences begins with a word which is used to show a sudden 
feeling. 


The word Hurrah is used to express pleasure. 


= 
© 


The word Alas is used to express sadness. (Today this word is rarely used in 
spoken English.) 


Sh (or shh/Ssh) is used to tell somebody to be quiet. 
Bravo is used to show approval of something. 


Hallo (or Hello/ Hullo) is used when meeting or greeting someone or when 
starting a conversation on the phone. 


Ouch is a cry expressing sudden pain. 
Wow is used to express great surprise or admiration. 


Hey is used to attract someone's attention or to express 
interest, surprise or anger. 


Ah expresses surprise, pleasure, admiration, etc. 
Oh expresses surprise, fear, pleasure, etc. 


Interjections 


These words that express a sudden feeling are called Interjections. 


An Interjection is a word that expresses an emotion such as surprise, 
excitement, anger, shock, etc. 


The word Interjection comes from the Latin words inter, and jactus, which mean 
"between" and "thrown" respectively. In simple terms, it is a word 'thrown' into a 
sentence and does not really form a part of it. 


EXERCISE 
A. Fill in the blanks with suitable Interjections. 

| erm" ! You have done well. 
PORC ! You will wake the baby. 
DM ! [ndia has won! 
7 EEE EESE ! What are you doing there? 
— — ! You have stepped on my foot! 
Oe RER ! What a strong man! 


B. Imagine you are watching a cricket match or some other interesting or 
exciting programme on TV. What interjections would you use to express your 
feelings? Write five sentences, using an Interjection in each one of them. 
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Chapter 40, Definition | 


When we speak or write, we use words. 
We use these words in groups. 


When a group of words makes complete sense, 


we call it a Sentence; such as, 


Mary had a little lamb. 

Little Jack Horner sat in a corner. 
The girl is reading. 

Look at my kite. 

Why are you standing here? 


Unit 15 


A Sentence is a group of words which makes complete sense. 


EXERCISE 


Which of the following groups of words are Sentences? 


1. My friend Rama. 2; 
3. Barking dogs. 4. 
5. Behind the door. 6. 
7. The express bus. 8. 
9. Fire burns. 10. 
11. In the fridge. 12. 
13. That new computer. 14. 
15. Switch it off. 16. 


Sentences 


The wind is cold. 

She is a good girl. 

Birds fly. 

On the desk. 

My sister and my brother. 
The phone rang. 

On Channel 12. 

The boy laughed. 


Subject and Predicate 


Every sentence that we speak or write consists of two parts. 


1. We must talk about some person or thing, if we talk at all. 
2. We must say something about that person or thing. 
In other words, we must have a subject to talk about and we must say or predicate 
something about that subject. 


If I come up to you and say “Your father,” you know that that is the subject about 
which I wish to talk. But I have said nothing about that subject. To make a sentence 
I must say something about your father. 


If I say "Your father knows me," I have expressed a complete thought. I have 
made a sentence. 


EXERCISE 1 


A. Say something about the following Subjects. 
Rama, cows, Mumbai, birds, the sun, the television, Mahatma Gandhi 


B. Group work 


Read your sentences to each other in groups of five and discuss which 
sentences are correct or the best. 


EXERCISE 2 


The following groups of words are not sentences. They do not express complete 
thoughts. They have no subjects. Give each one a Subject. 


| i eee is sweet. 2 o eerie caught a mouse. 
Dicas has three windows. €——— love little pussy. 

s € like milk. Gy. dima: build nests. 
[pm is crowing. 8. How well acoso sings! 

| —— — is ringing. 10. Once upon a time there lived .............. 
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Examine these sentences. 


1. Mary had a little lamb. 
2. Little Hari is the cleverest boy in the class. 
3. The poor old woman gets little food. 


Which is the Subject in sentence 1? — Mary 
Which is the Subject in sentence 2? — Little Hari 


Here, the Subject consists of more than one word, Little Hari. Of the two words, 
Hari is more important. We call it therefore the Subject-word or the Simple Subject 
to distinguish it from the Complete Subject. 


Which is the Subject in sentence 3? — The poor old woman 


Here the noun woman is the most important word in the Subject. Therefore the 
noun woman is the Subject-word or the Simple Subject. 


We now divide or analyse the above sentences, italicising the Simple Subject: 


il: Mary had a little lamb. 
2. Little Hari is the cleverest boy in the class. 
a The poor old woman gets little food. 

EXERCISE 3 


Divide the following sentences into Subject and Predicate, and underline the 
Subject Word. 


1. The foolish crow tried to sing. . My new watch keeps good time. 


5. Your book lay open on the desk. 


2 

3. The hungry child wept bitterly. 4. Acold wind blew last night. 
6. Old Tubal Cain was a man of might. 
8 


7. Small people love to talk nonsense. 8. The morning sun shall dawn again. 


Sentences 199) 
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Examine these sentences. 


1. Birds fly. 
2. The boss replied angrily. 
3. She writes her copybook neatly. 


What is the Predicate in sentence 1? — fly 

What is the Predicate in sentence 2? — replied angrily 

Here the Predicate consists of more than one word, replied angrily. The verb 
replied is clearly more important of the two because without it we cannot form the 
Predicate. We call it the Simple Predicate or the Predicate-Verb to distinguish it 
from the Complete Predicate. 

What is the Predicate in sentence 3? — writes her copybook neatly. What is the most 
important word in the Predicate? The verb writes. 

It will be noticed that every Predicate is either a Verb or contains a Verb, because 
no Predicate can be formed without a Verb. 

We now break up or analyse the above sentences, putting the Verb in a separate 
column. 


Verb Rest of Predicate 
Jj Birds fly. 
2; The boss replied angrily. 
3 She writes her copybook neatly. 


It will be noticed that in sentence 1 the Predicate is simply a Verb. 
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Enlargement of Subject and Predicate 


Examine these sentences. 


1. Bad boys hide their faults. 


2. Shirin’s mother is ill. 


3. The village master taught his little school. 


Which is the Complete Subject in sentence 1? — Bad boys 
Which is the Subject-word? — The noun boys 


In Analysis the word bad which goes with the Subject-word boys is called the 
Enlargement of the Subject. 


Which is the Complete Subject in sentence 2? — Shirin’s mother 
Which is the Subject-word? — mother 


The word Shirin’s which goes with the Subject-word is the Enlargement of the 


Subject. 


Now examine how we break up or analyse the above sentences. 


Subject- 
word 
in boys 
mother 
3. master 


Sentences 


Enlargement Verb Rest of Predicate 
of Subject 

Bad hide their faults. 
Shirin’s is ill. 

(1) The taught his little school. 
(2) village 


m ENLARGEMENT OF THE PREDICATE 


Examine these sentences. 
1. The boss replied angrily. 
2. She writes her copybook neatly. 
3. You have done your lesson well. 
Which is the Predicate in sentence 1? — replied angrily 
Which is the Verb in this Predicate? — replied 


In Analysis the Adverb angrily which goes with the verb replied is called the 
Extension of the Predicate. 


Which is the Predicate in sentence 2? — writes her copybook neatly 
Which is the Verb in this Predicate? — writes 


The Adverb neatly goes with the verb writes. It is therefore the Extension of the 
Predicate. 


Now carefully examine how we break up or analyse the above sentences. 


Subject- Enlargement Verb Extension of Rest of 
word of Subject Predicate Predicate 
1. boss The replied angrily 
She writes neatly her copybook 
D ou have well your lesson 
done 
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EXERCISE 


Analyse the following sentences. 


. Hari runs swiftly. 

. The girl sings beautifully. 

. The servants are paid monthly. 
. [know him well. 

. He has come back. 

. I shall return soon. 

. The hungry child wept bitterly. 
. My uncle lives there. 

. He hit the ball hard. 

. He spends his money foolishly. 
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Sentences 


The Complement 


When I say “The baby laughs,’ the sentence makes complete sense. 

But when I say ‘The baby is,’ you want to know what the baby is. The group of 
words “The baby is’ does not make complete sense. Why? Because the verb ‘is’ 
does not make sense alone. It has to be followed by a word after it (such as the 
word ‘happy) to make complete sense. 


Such as the verb ‘is,’ which does not make sense alone, is called an Incomplete 
Verb or Verb of Incomplete Predication, and the word ‘happy’ which completes 
its meaning is called its Complement. 


The following sentences contain some Incomplete Verbs. Note that the 
complement is a Noun, or an Adjective, or a Pronoun. 


He appears a rogue. Peel became minister. 
Rama became sad. The sky grew dark. 
She seems unhappy. He looked pale. 

It is him. 


When you analyse a sentence containing a Verb of Incomplete Predication, put 
the Complement in a separate column. 


Verb Complement 
Ram Singh is a soldier 
He became angry 
EXERCISE 
Pick out the Verb and the Complement in each of the following sentences. 

1. The rumour seems true. 2. The nights became cold. 
3. The child fell asleep. 4. At last the sea became calm. 
5. The mangoes taste delicious. 6. One of the eleven fell ill. 
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Unit 16 
Phrases and 


Chater 44, Phrases Clauses 


Read the group of words given below: 
1. ina corner 
2. of great beauty 


The group of words in a corner and of great beauty makes sense, but not complete 
sense. Such a group of words, which makes sense, but not complete sense, is called 
a Phrase. 


In the following sentences, the groups of words in italics are Phrases. 
1. The sun rises in the east. 
2. There came a giant to my door. 
3. It was a day of much joy. 
4. The tops of the mountains were covered with snow. 
5. Show me how to do it. 


There are three types of phrases—noun phrase, adjective phrase and adverb 
phrase. Let us know about each of them. 


NOUN PHRASES -R 


Read the sentences given below. 


1. I met Kunal. (In this sentence the word Kunal is a noun.) 
2. I met your brother. (We can replace Kunal with a group of words, your brother.) 
The words your brother is a group of words without a finite verb, and it functions 
as a noun in the sentence. So this is a Noun Phrase. A Noun Phrase is a group of 
words that serves the same purpose as a noun. A noun phrase can be the subject or 
object of a verb. It can also be the object of a preposition. 
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EXERCISE 1 


Underline the Noun Phrases in the sentences. 

. The boys were playing. 

. The boy in the blue jeans says he will do it. 

. He bought her a beautiful red dress. 

. Julia was thinking about her friends back home. 
. Will you talk with these rude people? 

. You are a true hero. 

. My dog is my best friend. 

. I hope to win the first prize. 


O ON AD OFF WN 


. I tried to solve the puzzle. 


A 
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. Did you enjoy reading this book? 


Ó 
um 


. The boy wants to go home. 


=. 
N 


. Horses prefer living in dark stables. 


=. 
(69) 


. The accused refused to answer the question. 


= 
n 


. The boy denied stealing the money. 


=. 
Ol 


. To write such rubbish is disgraceful. 


ADJECTIVE PHRASES n 


Read the sentences given below. 


1. He is a wealthy man. 
2. He is a man of wealth. 
It will be noticed that the group of words ‘of wealth’ does the work of an Adjective, 


because it tells us what sort of man he is. Hence such a group of words is called an 
Adjective Phrase. 


An Adjective Phrase is a phrase (or group of words) that does the work of an 
Adjective. 

e That was a cowardly act. (Adjective) 

e That was an act of cowardice. (Adjective Phrase) 

* Brutus is an honourable man. (Adjective) 
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* Brutus is a man of honour. (Adjective Phrase) 
e He occupies a very important position. (Adjective) 
e He occupies a position of importance. (Adjective Phrase) 


In certain cases an Adjective cannot substitute an Adjective Phrase. Examine the 
phrases in italics in the given sentences. 


The wages of sin is death. 
The love of praise reigns in every heart. 
He never felt the witchery of the soft blue sky. 


Each phrase does the work of an Adjective, and is therefore an Adjective Phrase, 
but it clearly cannot be replaced by an Adjective. 


EXERCISE 2 


Replace the Adjectives in the following sentences by Adjective Phrases. 


1. The rose is a very beautiful flower. 

2. A courageous man does not fear danger. 

3. Heroic deeds deserve our admiration. 

4. Much has been said about the Swiss scenery. 


EXERCISE 3 


Replace the Adjective Phrases in the following sentences by Adjectives. 


1. Some of the buildings in New York are of great height. 
2. Nelson was a boy without fear. 

3. It was a sunset of great beauty. 

4. Nobody likes a person with a bad temper. 


EXERCISE 4 


Pick out the Adjective Phrases in the following sentences and say to what noun 
each is attached. 


1. That was an act of cowardice. 
2. He occupies a position of great importance. 
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. Nelson was a boy without fear. 

. It was a sunset of great beauty. 

. The tops of the mountains were covered with snow. 
. The doors of the prison closed upon him. 

. The house adjoining the temple is my uncle's. 

. The mangoes in the basket went bad. 


O COND Ui AQ 


. Simple Simon met a pieman going to the fair. 
10. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 


ADVERB PHRASES — 


Read the sentences below: 


1. He acted dishonourably. (Adverb) 
2. He acted in a dishonourable manner. 


In the second sentence the group of words or phrase in a dishonourable manner, 
does the work of an adverb, because it tells how he acted. Such a group of words is 
called an Adverb Phrase. 


An Adverb Phrase is a group of words that does the work of an adverb. 


Notice the Adverb Phrases in the following sentences: 
Little Jack Horner sat in a corner. 
Beside the ungathered rice he lay. 
She dwelt among the untrodden ways. 
He succeeded in the long run. 
They fought to the last man. 
He did it against his will. 


EXERCISE 5 


Pick out the Adverb Phrases in the following sentences and say what words 
they modify. 


1. The sun rises in the east. 
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11. 
12. 
13: 
14. 
15. 


. The dog lay on the floor. 

. There came a giant to my door. 

. The old ship sank beneath the waves. 

. The boy stood on the burning deck. 

. Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard. 
. Such a number of rooks came over her head. 
. He returned in an hour. 

. A fair little girl sat under a tree. 


. Under a spreading chestnut-tree the village smithy stands. 


SOME SENTENCES WITH PHRASE PREPOSITIONS 


. He acted according to my instructions. 
. Agreeably to the terms of the settlement, we herewith enclose our cheque for 


3x 6,500. 


. Why don't you go along with your brother? 

. He could not attend school because of his father's serious illness. 
. He succeeded by dint of perseverance and sheer hard work. 

. By means of rope ladders they scaled the wall. 

. By reason of his perverse attitude, he estranged his best friends. 

. By virtue of the power vested in me, I hereby order, etc. 

. By way of introduction, he made some pertinent remarks. 

10. 


In accordance with your instructions, we have remitted the amount to your 
bankers. 


He died fighting in behalf of his country. 

On behalf of the staff he read the address. 

In case of need, phone on 232567. 

In consequence of his illness he could not finish the work in time. 
In course of time he saw his mistake. 
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Chapter 45 | Clauses 4 


Examine the groups of words in italics in the following sentences: 
He has a chain of gold. 
He has a chain which is made of gold. 


The second group of words, unlike the phrase of gold, contains a subject (which) 
and a predicate (is made of gold). 


Such a group of words which forms a part of a sentence, and contains a subject 
and a predicate is called a Clause. 


Examine the following sentence: 
(i) They played. (ii) When the sun came out. 
Each part contains a subject and a predicate of its own, and forms part of a large 
sentence. Each part is therefore a clause. 


Notice that the clause, They played, makes good sense by itself, and hence can 
stand by itself as a complete sentence. A clause that makes good sense by itself and 
can stand alone is called the Principal or Main clause. 


The clause, when the sun came out, cannot stand by itself and make good sense. 
It is therefore dependent on the clause, They played. A clause that cannot stand by 
itself and make good sense is called the Dependent or Subordinate clause. 


There are three kinds of subordinate clauses--the noun clause, the adjective 
clause and the adverb clause. 


A Noun clause is a group of words which contains a subject and a predicate of 
its own, and does the work of a noun. 


I expect that I shall get a prize. 


An Adjective clause is a group of words which contains a subject and a predicate 
of its own, and does the work of an adjective. 


He died in the village where he was born. 


An Adverb clause is a group of words which contains a subject and a predicate 
of its own, and does the work of an adverb. 
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They fought as heroes do. 


Let us know about each of these clauses in detail. 


—— NOUN CLAUSES = 


Look at the following sentence: 
He fears the foe. 


It is clear enough that the noun “foe” is the object of the 
verb fears. It is what he fears. 
Look at the following sentence: 
He fears to go abroad. 


It is clear that the phrase "to go abroad” is the object of the 
verb fears. It is what he fears. 


Look at another sentence: 
He fears that he will die. 
It is clear that the clause "that he will die" is the object of the verb fears. It is what 
he fears. 
It will be seen that the Subordinate Clause "that he will die" does the work of a 
noun in relation to the verb fears in the Principal Clause “He fears". It is therefore 
a Noun clause. 


We may now define a Noun clause as a Subordinate clause which does the work of 
a noun in relation to some word in the principal clause. 


Since a Noun clause does the work of a Noun in a Complex sentence, it can be — 


1. The Subject of a verb; such as, 
That you should say this is very strange. 

2. The Object of a transitive verb; such as, 
I fear that I shall fail. 

3. The Object of a preposition; such as, 
There is no meaning in what you say. 

4. The Complement of a verb of incomplete predication; such as, 
His great fear is that he may fail. 


Phrases and Clauses Q 


5. 


In Apposition to a noun; such as, 
Your statement that you found the money in the street will not be believed. 


Look at the Noun clauses in the following sentences and note that each one of 
them is used as the subject of a verb. 


1: 
. How far the new governor will please everybody remains to be seen. 


nN Jg A 0 n 


. Whether we can start tomorrow seems uncertain. 

. Where we were to lodge that night was the problem. 

. Whoever committed the crime succeeded in making his escape. 
. Whoever wrote that book deserves a reward. 


How such a man could succeed is a mystery to me. 


Look at the Noun clauses in the following sentences and note that each one of 
them is used as the object of a verb. 


1. 
. Ido not understand how it all happened. 


ON OF W N 


. The thieves stole whatever they could find in the house. 
. I believe he has lost all his money. 

. I assure you that you are quite mistaken. 

. Learn whatever I can. 


No one knows who he is. 


Look at the Noun clauses in the following sentences, used as objects of a preposition, 
a participle or a verb in the infinitive mood. 


1. 


D o N D mde S 


The night was fine except that there was a little rain towards dawn. 
Pay careful attention to what I am going to say. 

He was greatly annoyed by what was said. 

Fearing that I should be late, I ran to the station. 

Rama went to Mumbai, hoping that he would meet his father. 

My uncle knowing that I was there sent me some fruit. 
It grieved me to hear that she was ill. 

I want to know how far it is from here. 


He began to pray that he might be forgiven. 


Look at the Noun clauses in the following sentences and note that each one of 
them is used as the complement of a verb of incomplete predication. 
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1. Their request will be that they may be allowed to resign. 
2. Life is what we make it. 3. This is where I live. 


Look at the Noun clauses in the following sentences and note that each one of 
them is in apposition to a noun or to the pronoun it. 


1. My hope, that you may succeed, is very strong. 


. It was unfortunate that you were absent. 
. The fact that you were present makes you an accomplice. 


. It is feared that he will not come. 


We have seen that a Noun clause is generally introduced by the subordinate 
conjunction that. Sometimes, however, the conjunction that is omitted; such as, 


He says (that) his mother is ill. 


Verb phrases consisting of the verb to be and certain adjectives may be considered 
as transitive verbs having a noun clause as object; such as, 
Iam sure that he is telling the truth. 
We are desirous that you should succeed. 


EXERCISE 1 


Pick out the Noun Clauses in the following sentences, and say how each is used. 
1. I believe that he is guilty. 

. Iknow that he is foolish. 

. That gold is yellow needs no proof. 

. The fact that he was dishonest made me suspect him. 

. We hear that your effort failed. 

. Whether I can go is uncertain. 


ON OF C hn 
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EXERCISE 2 


Supply suitable Noun Clauses as Objects to the verbs in the following. 


lI know oss ] 2. I think ......... . 
3. They feared ......... ' 4. I believe ......... ; 


p— —7 ADJECTIVE CLAUSES — 


Examine the following sentences: 
1. An industrious man is sure to succeed. 
2. A man of industrious habits is sure to succeed. 
3. A man who has industrious habits is sure to succeed. 


4. He who has industrious habits is sure to succeed. 


In the first sentence the noun “man” is described as “industrious”— an adjective. 


In the second sentence the noun “man” is described as “of industrious habits"— 
an adjective phrase. 


In the third sentence the noun “man” is described as “who has industrious 
habits"— an adjective clause. 


In the fourth sentence the pronoun “He” is described as “who has industrious 
habits"— an adjective clause. 


We may now define an Adjective clause as a subordinate clause which does the work 
of an adjective in relation to some noun or pronoun in the principal clause. 


The third sentence is a Complex one. 

“A man is sure to succeed” is the principal clause. 

“...who has industrious habits" is a subordinate clause. It qualifies the noun 
“man” in the principal clause, and thus does the work of an adjective. It is therefore 
an adjective clause. 

The fourth sentence is also a Complex one. 

“He is sure to succeed” is the principal clause. 

“...who has industrious habits" is a subordinate clause. It qualifies the pronoun 
“He” in the principal clause, and thus does the work of an adjective. It is therefore 
an adjective clause. 
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The following sentences contain further examples of Adjective clauses: 
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. The dog that barks does not bite. [Which dog?] 

. [know the man who built that house. [Which man? ] 

. The essay that won the prize was written by Rama. [Which essay? ] 
. The boy whom you see bowling is my cousin. [Which boy?] 

. Mary had a little lamb whose fleece was white as snow. 

. [have a little shadow which goes in and out with me. 

. [remember the house where I was born. 

. Here is the book (which) you want. 


Look at the adjective clauses in the following sentences and note that they qualify 
the Subject, Object, or some other noun or pronoun in the complex sentence. 


oF OQ Ne 
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. The man who committed the crime has been caught. 
. The house that I live in belongs to my father. 

. Those punishments which are too severe do harm. 

. The time when the boat leaves is not yet fixed. 


. He tells a tale that sounds untrue. 

. The man brought money which was badly needed. 
. We met a man who knows your brother. 

. He raised a hand which was red with blood. 


(a) SUBJECT 


. The place where the accident occurred is nearby. 


(b) OBJECT 


. They heard a tiger that was close by. 


. He approached the spot where I was hidden. 


(c) SOME OTHER NOUN (OR PRONOUN) 


. We saw the man sitting by the door of a house which had been painted blue. 
. Without the help which other people have, he had risen to fame and fortune. 


Phrases and Clauses Q 


3. He watched the procession from a window of a house that overlooked the route. 
4. He gave me one that he did not want. 

5. Those who do this will be punished. 

6. Iam monarch of all I survey. 


Pick out the Adjective Clauses in the following sentences, and write what they 
qualify in the principal clause. 


1. The spot where the battle was fought is unknown. 
2. The time when the boat leaves is not yet fixed. 

3. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

4. The evil that men do lives after them. 

5. He died in the village where he was born. 


EXERCISE 4 


Work in pairs. Add suitable Adjective Clauses to qualify the nouns in the 
following sentences. 
1. The man ......... came to see me. 2. I went to see the man ......... 
3. The book ......... is on the table. 4. I want the book .......... 
5. The snake ......... had been killed. 


In each of the following sentences, substitute Adjective Clauses for the words 
in italics. 

1. Be kind to the poor. 

2. He told us the time of his arrival. 

3. We all admire a man of courage. 

4. You can have anything of your liking. 

5. Do you know the road leading to the temple? 
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EXERCISE 6 
In each of the following sentences, replace each Adjective Clause by an 
Adjective Phrase. 


1. The boy who sits near me is my cousin. 

2. The houses in which the Burmans live are generally built of bamboo. 
3. That was the reason why he came late. 

4. The explanation he gave was not satisfactory. 


= ADVERB CLAUSES = 


Examine the following sentences: 
1. Stand there. (Adverb) 
2. Stand in that corner. (Adverb phrase) 
3. Stand where you can see the blackboard. (Adverb clause) 


In the first sentence the verb “stand” is modified by “there”— an adverb. 


In the second sentence the verb “stand” is modified by “in that corner”— an 
adverb phrase. 


In the third sentence the verb “stand” is modified by “where you can see the 
blackboard”— an adverb clause. 


You observe that the first sentence is a Simple one; so is the second. The third 
sentence is Complex. The principal clause is “(You) stand” and the subordinate 
clause is “where you can see the blackboard”. The subordinate clause modifies the 
verb “stand” in the principal clause, and hence does the work of an adverb. It is 
therefore an Adverb Clause. 


We may now define an Adverb Clause as a subordinate clause which does the work 
of an adverb in relation to some word in the principal clause. 
Examine the following sentences: 

1. When he entered the room he saw the vase broken. 

2. The crowd was larger than I had ever seen before. 

3. He came sooner than I expected. 


Phrases and Clauses Q 


In the first sentence the adverb clause "When he entered the room" modifies the 
verb "saw" in the principal clause. 


In the second sentence the adverb clause “that I had ever seen before" modifies 
the adjective "larger" in the principal clause. 


In the third sentence the adverb clause "than I expected" modifies the adverb 
“sooner” in the principal clause. 


You observe that an adverb clause in a complex sentence may modify some verb, 
adjective, or adverb in the principal clause. 


Adverb clauses (like adverbs) show when, where, how, why, with what purpose, or 
on that condition an action is done. 


Adverb clauses may therefore be arranged in the following manner: 


. Adverb clauses of Time 

. Adverb clauses of Place 

. Adverb clauses of Manner 

. Adverb clauses of Degree or Comparison 
. Adverb clauses of Cause or Reason 

. Adverb clauses of Purpose 

. Adverb clauses of Result or Consequence 
. Adverb clauses of Condition 


O ON ADA OF c rn HG 


. Adverb clauses of Concession 
The following complex sentences contain adverb clauses of time: 


I waited for my friend until he came. 
Ileave my bed when I wake up. 
The children danced while the piper played. 


So long as the rain continued, I stayed at home. 
The following complex sentences contain adverb clauses of place: 


He went where he could find work. 
Wherever there is coal you will find iron. 
He fled where his pursuers could not follow. 
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The following complex sentences contain adverb clauses of manner: 
The horse sprang forward as though it had been shot. 
He speaks as one who knows. 

He behaves as one might expect him to do. 
He did as he was told. 


The following complex sentences contain adverb clauses of degree: 


I am as tall as you are. 

You can talk as much as you like. 
You say more than you mean. 
Say less than you know. 


I know you better than he [does]. 

He is not as clever as his father was. 

The playground is not so broad as it is long. 
He advanced as far as he dared. 

He lost more than he could afford. 

He eats as much as he can. 


The sum is so difficult that I cannot do it. 
There was such a crowd that we could see nothing. 


[Note : Adverb clauses of degree modity adjectives or adverbs.] 


The following complex sentences contain adverb clauses of cause or reason: 
He ran away because he was afraid. 
I shall help him for I like him. 
Because you have done this I shall punish you. 
As he was ambitious, I slew him. 


As he was not there, I spoke to his brother. 
Since you say so, I must believe it. 


The following complex sentences contain adverb clauses of purpose: 


He saves that he may grow rich. 
The notice was published in order that all might know the facts. 


Phrases and Clauses 
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We eat that we may live. 
In order that I may help you I have written to your employer. 
Precautions were taken lest the camp should be attacked by night. 
The following complex sentences contain adverb clauses of result or consequence: 
He was so tired that he could scarcely stand. 
It rained so hard that the streets were flooded. 
You make such a noise that I cannot work. 
He is such a liar that nobody believes him. 
The following complex sentences contain adverb clauses of condition: 
I shall not go unless I am invited. 
Come if you want to. 
If you eat too much you will be taken ill. 


If he had been less hasty, the result would have been different. m 


I will forgive you on condition that you do not repeat the offence. 


Had the Sikhs not remained loyal, the disaster would have been 
more serious. 


Were you my brother I could not do it for you. 
The following complex sentences contain adverb clauses of concession: 


Though I am poor I am honest. 

He finished first though he began late. 

A book's book, although there's nothing in it. 

Such an act would not be kind, even if it were just. 


EXERCISE 7 


Pick out the Adverb Clauses in the following sentences, classify them, and say 
which word in the principal clause each modifies. 


1. Sit there until I can attend you. 
2. I do it because I choose to. 
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. Do not give more than you can afford. 
. He locked the papers up so that they might be safe. 
. He walks as though he is slightly lame. 


3 
4 
5 
6. He stayed at home because he was feeling ill. 

7. He will not hear you unless you shout. 

8. I forgive you since you repent. 

9. I shall remain where I am. 
10. An obedient boy will always do as he is commanded. 
11. It rained so we did not get out. 


12. He labours hard so that he may become rich. 


Phrases and Clauses Q 


Unit 17 
Chapter 46) Subject-Verb Agreement 4 


Chapter 46) Subject-Verb Agreement 


A Verb must agree with its Subject in Number and Person. 


Verb in the same 
number and person 
as its Subject 


The girl dances. The girls dance. 


Often, by what is called the “Error of Proximity,” the verb is made to agree in 
number with a noun near it. This should be avoided. See the following examples: 
1. His knowledge of Indian vernaculars is far beyond the common. 
2. The introduction of tea and coffee and such other beverages has 
not been without some effect. 


3. If it were possible to get near when one of the volcanic eruptions takes place, 
we should see a grand sight. 

4. The results of the recognition of this fact are seen in the gradual improvement 
of the diet of the poor. 


Two or more singular nouns or pronouns joined by and require a plural verb; 
such as, 


1. In him were centred their love and their ambition. 
2. He and I were playing. 


But if the nouns suggest one idea or refer to the same person or thing, the verb is 
singular; such as, 


1. Slow and steady wins the race. 
2. The horse and carriage is at the door. 
3. Bread and butter is his only food. 
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4. The rise and fall of the tide is due to lunar influence. 
5. My friend and benefactor has come. 
Words joined to a singular subject by with, as well as, etc., are parenthetical. The 
verb should therefore be put in the singular; such as, 
1. The ship, with its crew, was lost. 
2. Silver, as well as cotton, has fallen in price. 
3. Justice, as well as mercy, allows it. 
4. The guidance, as well as the love of a mother, was wanting. 
Two or more singular subjects connected by or, nor, either...or, neither...nor, require 
a singular verb; such as, 
No nook or corner was left unexplored. 
Either the cat or the dog has been here. 


Neither praise nor blame seems to affect him. 


But when one of the subjects joined by or or nor is plural, the verb must be plural, 
and the plural subject should be placed nearest to the verb; such as, 


Neither the Chairman nor the Directors are in favour of it. 


When the subjects joined by or or nor are of different persons, the verb agrees 
with the nearer; such as, 


Either he or I am mistaken. 
Neither you nor he is to blame. 


But it is better to avoid these constructions, and to write: 


Either he is mistaken or I am. 


He is not to blame, nor are you. 
Either, neither, each, everyone, many a, must be followed by a singular verb; as, 
1. He asked me whether either of the applicants was suitable. 

2. Neither of the two men was very strong. 

3. Each of these substances is found in India. 

4. Everyone of the prisons is full. 

5. Many a man has succumbed to this temptation. 


Concord Q 


Note to the teacher: Explain to the students that when either, neither and each 
are followed by a plural noun or pronoun (as in the first three sentences given 
before), they are often used with plural verbs in informal English. 


Two nouns qualified by each or every, even though connected by and, require a 
singular verb; such as, 
Each day and each hour brings its duty. 
Every boy and every girl was given a packet of sweets. 
Some nouns which are plural in form, but singular in meaning, take a singular 
verb; such as, 
Politics was for him the business of his life. 
Mathematics is a branch of study in every school. 
Pains and means take either the singular or the plural verb, but the construction 
must be consistent; such as, 
1. Great pains have been taken. 
2. Much pains has been taken. 
3. All possible means have been tried. 
4. The means employed by you is sufficient. 


In the sense of income, the word means always takes a plural verb; such as, 
1. My means were much reduced owing to that heavy loss. 
2. His means are ample. 


Some nouns which are singular in form, but plural in meaning, take a plural 
verb; such as, 


According to the present market rate twelve dozen cost one hundred rupees. 
None, though properly a singular, commonly takes a plural verb; such as, 
1. None are so deaf as those who will not hear. 


2. None but fools have ever believed it. 


3. Cows are amongst the gentlest of breathing creatures; none show more 
passionate tenderness to their young. 


A Collective noun takes a singular verb when the collection is thought of as one 
whole; a plural verb when the individuals of which it is composed are thought of; 
such as, 
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1. The Committee has issued its report. 
2. The Committee are divided on one minor point. 

But we must be consistent. Thus, we should say: 

The Committee has appended a note to its (not their) report. 
When the plural noun is a proper name for some single object or 

some collective unit, it must be followed by a singular verb; such as, 

1. The Arabian Nights is still a great favourite. 
2. The United States has a big navy. 
3. Gulliver's Travels was written by Jonathan Swift. 


When a Plural noun denotes some specific quantity or amount 
considered as a whole, the verb is generally singular; such as, 


1. Ten kilometres is a long distance. 
2. Fifty thousand rupees is a large sum. 


3. Three parts of the business is left for me to do. 


EXERCISE 1 


Rewrite the following sentences correctly. 


1. He, with his father, were among the first to arrive. 

2. Their lives, their liberties, and their religion is in danger. 
3. Mr Smith, with his wife and children, live next door. 

4. Two and two are four. 

5. A pair of plaid trousers are in the closet. 


EXERCISE 2 


In each of the following sentences, supply a Verb in agreement with its Subject. 


1. To take pay and then not to do work ................. dishonest. 
2. The cost of all these articles ................. risen. 


Concord Q 


Unit 18 


Chapter 47, Active and Passive Voice 


Read the sentences below and compare. 


1. Rama helps Hari. 
2. Hari is helped by Rama. 


These two sentences express the same meaning. 


But in sentence 1, the form of the Verb shows that the person denoted by the 
Subject does something. 


Rama (the person denoted by the Subject) does something. 
The Verb helps is said to be in the Active Voice. 


In sentence 2, the form of the Verb shows that something is done to the person 
denoted by the Subject. 


Something is done to Hari (the person denoted by the Subject). 
The Verb is helped is said to be in the Passive Voice. 


A Verb is in the Active Voice when its form shows (as in sentence 1) that the 
person or thing denoted by the Subject does something; or, in other words, is the 
doer of the action. 


The Active Voice is so called because the person denoted by the Subject acts. 


A Verb is in the Passive Voice when its form shows (as in sentence 2) that 
something is done to the person or thing denoted by the Subject. 


The Passive Voice is so called because the person or thing denoted by the 
Subject is not active but passive, that is, suffers or receives some action. 
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Note the change from the Active Voice to the Passive Voice in the following 
sentences: 


1. Sita loves Savitri. 1. Savitri is loved by Sita. 
2. The mason is building the wall. 2. The wall is being built (by the 
mason). 
3. Somebody has stolen my purse. 3. My purse has been stolen 
(by somebody). 
4. The peon opened the gate. 4. The gate was opened by the peon. 
5. Some boys were helping 5. The wounded man was being 
the wounded man. helped by some boys. 
6. They had already repaired 6. The road had already been 
the road. repaired (by them). 
7. He will finish the work in 7. The work will be finished 
a fortnight. by him in a fortnight. 
8. I must finish this work today. 8. The work must be finished (by 
me) today. 
9. Who did this? 9. By whom was this done? 
10. Why did your brother 10. Why was such a letter 
write such a letter? written by your brother? 


We notice that when the Verb is changed from the Active Voice to the Passive 
Voice, the Object of the Transitive Verb in the Active Voice becomes the Subject of the 
Verb in the Passive Voice. 

[Thus in sentence 1, Savitri, which is the Object of loves in the Active Voice 
becomes the Subject of is loved in the Passive Voice.] 

The Passive Voice is formed with the suitable tense of the verb be, followed by 
the past participle. Study this table. 


Simple Present take taken 
takes is taken 
are taken 


Voice Q 


Present Continuous am taking am being taken 


is taking is being taken 

are taking are being taken 
Present Perfect has taken has been taken 

have taken have been taken 
Simple Past took was taken 

were taken 

Past Continuous was taking was being taken 

were taking were being taken 
Past Perfect had taken had been taken 
Simple Future will take will be taken 

(shall take) (shall be taken) 
can/ may / must, etc. + base can take can be taken 

must take must be taken 


Look at the examples on the previous page again. The phrase consisting of by + 
doer is put in brackets in examples 2, 3, 6 and 8. It would be better to leave out the 
by-phrase in those sentences. We usually omit the by-phrase if we do not know the 
doer or if it is not necessary to mention the doer. 


EXERCISE 1 


Name the Verbs in the following sentences, and tell whether they are in the 
Active or in the Passive Voice. 


1. I see a dark cloud. 2. His command was promptly obeyed. 

3. Some of the cargo had been 4. Nothing will be gained by hurry. 
damaged by the sea water. 

5. Astone struck me on the head. 6. This letter was posted last night. 

7. The fridge has been repaired. 8. The old gentleman takes snuff. 

9. The money was lost. 10. The letter has just been posted. 
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EXERCISE 2 


Convert the following sentences from the Active Voice to the Passive Voice. 


1. The cat killed the mouse. 2. The man cut down the tree. 
3. His teacher praised him. 4. They have videographed the programme. 
5. Rama was making a kite. 6. My father will write a letter. 
7. I will conquer him. 8. He kept me waiting. 
9. Sohrab threw the ball. 10. He scored twenty runs. 
EXERCISE 3 


Rewrite the following sentences using the Passive Voice of the verb. 


1. The man caught the thief. 2. 
3. His teacher saw him. 4. 
5. He invited us into his house. 6. 
7. Ravi feeds the dog every day. 8. 
9. Your behaviour vexes me. 10. 


The jackal followed the tiger. 

He made a very remarkable discovery. 
Shivaji defied the Mughals. 

The police have arrested him. 

He made a kite. 


EXERCISE 4 


Rewrite the following sentences using the Active Voice of the verb. 


1. America was discovered by Christopher Columbus. 


. He was treated ungratefully by his sailors. 
. The work must be done by you and your brother. 
. The match was won by the High School. 


. The first railway was built by George Stephenson. 
. He was swindled by his own brother. 


2 
3 
4 
5. We will be blamed by everyone. 
6 
7 
8 


. The Prime Minister was welcomed by the people. 


Voice 
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Unit 19 
Types of 
Simple, Compound and Sentences 


Complex Sentences 


Examine the following sentence: 
Mary had a little lamb. 
The sentence contains only one subject, "Mary", and one finite verb, “had”. 


Such a sentence as this, which contains only one subject and one finite verb, is 
called a Simple Sentence. 


A Simple sentence is one that has only one subject and one finite verb. 


Examine the following sentences: 


1. He came in and I went out. 
2. Night came on and rain fell heavily and we all got very wet. 
The first sentence is made up of two statements of simple sentences joined 
together by the conjunction and: 
(1) He came in. (2) I went out. 


These two statements are of equal rank; that is, neither of them is inferior to, or 
dependent on, the other. They are, therefore, said to be co-ordinate to each other. 


Such a sentence as this, which is made up of clauses of equal rank, is called a 
Compound Sentence. 


The second sentence is also a Compound Sentence. It is made up of three ds 
of equal rank, viz.: 3 


1. Night came on. 
2. Rain fell heavily. 


3. We all got very wet. 
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These independent clauses are joined by a conjunction (for, and, nor, but, or, yet, 
SO). 


Some more examples 


1. Alice wrote the letter. She posted it. 
Alice wrote the letter and posted it. 
2. Tom passed the test. James also passed the test. 
Tom as well as James passed the test. 
3. He is ill. He is cheerful. 
He is ill but cheerful. 
4. He is rich. He is miserable. 
He is rich, yet miserable. 
5. You can go by bus. You can go by train. 
You can go by bus or train. 
6. He does not smoke. He does not drink. 
He neither smokes nor drinks. OR Neither does he smoke nor does he drink. 


EXERCISE 1 


Combine each set of Simple sentences into one Compound sentence. 


1. You must work hard. You will not win. 

. The woman washed the dishes. The man dried them. 

. The apples weren't selling very well. He decided to have a sale. 
. Nitin bought some new shoes. He wore them to a party. 

. Lydia liked her new house. She didn't like the front yard. 

. We can go to see a movie. We can eat out. 


ON OFF W hM 


Note: The term Double is now used for a sentence which is made up of two 
co-ordinate clauses, and the term Multiple for a sentence made up of 
more than two co-ordinate clauses. 


Types of Sentences e 


Examine the following sentence: 

I don't know where he has gone. 

The sentence contains two statements, viz.: 

(1) I don't know. (2) Where he has gone. 

Clearly these two statements are not of equal rank; the second statement is 
dependent on the first statement for its meaning. 


The dependent statement, “where he has gone", is called a Dependent or 
Subordinate Clause, and the statement, "I don't know", is called the Principal or 
Main Clause. 


The Principal clause contains the main verb of the sentence. 


Now examine the following sentence: 
When he entered the room he saw what had happened. 
The sentence contains three statements, viz.: 
(1) He saw. (2) When he entered the room. 
(3) What had happened. 


Clearly the second and the third statements are dependent on the first statement 
“He saw". 


“He saw” is therefore the Principal Clause, and "When he entered the room” 
and “what had happened” are Subordinate Clauses. 

The Subordinate Clause “when he entered the room" does the work of an adverb, 
and is therefore an Adverb Clause. 

The Subordinate Clause “what had happened” does the work of a noun, and is 
therefore a Noun Clause. 

Such a sentence as the one which we have now examined is called a Complex 
Sentence. 


We may now define a Complex Sentence as one that contains one principal 
clause and one or more Subordinate or Dependent clauses. A complex sentence 
always has a subordinator (as, because, since, after, although, when) or relative 
pronouns (who, that, which). 
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Examine the following sentences: 
1. One evening, in times long ago, old Philemon sat at his cottage door, enjoying 
the calm and beautiful sunset. 
2. The innocent were punished as well as the guilty. 
3. The dog could not run because it was wounded. 
The first sentence contains only one subject (old Philemon), 
and one finite verb (sat). It is therefore a Simple Sentence. 
The second sentence contains two clauses of equal rank, viz.: 


1. The innocent were punished. 
2. The guilty (were punished). 
It is therefore a Compound (or Double) Sentence. 


The third sentence contains one Principal Clause, “The dog could not run", and 
one Subordinate Clause, "because it was wounded". It is therefore a Complex 
Sentence. 


EXERCISE 2 


Say whether the following sentences are Simple, Compound (Double or 
Multiple) or Complex. 

. Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard to get the poor dog a bone. 
. He that has most time has none to lose. 

. I agree to your proposals, for I think them reasonable. 
. People who eat too much die early. 

. Determination to do one's duty is laudable. 

. Everything comes, if a man will only work and wait. 

. Ihavea little shadow which goes in and out with me. 
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. Either you are mistaken, or I am. 


Types of Sentences Q 


Analysis of 
Chapter 49 Analysis of Simple Sentences sentences 


Unit 20 


Analysis is the breaking up of a sentence into its parts, with a view to showing 
their mutual relation. 


Every sentence consists of two parts: the Subject and the Predicate. 


(2) 


Analysis of Simple Sentences 


Verb 


Predicate Extension 


Object 


Predicate | Verb 
Extension 
(3) Who are you? 
Subject 
yj Verb 
Predicate L Complement 


(1) My cousin does not know how to do this. 
Subject [ Subject-word 
l Enlargement 


cousin 

My 

does know 
not 

how to do this. 


Abdul, quite pale with fright, rushed into the room. 
Subject | Subject-word 
l Enlargement 


Abdul 
quite pale with fright 


rushed 
into the room 


you 
are 
who 


[Note: For the purpose of Analysis, a question is treated as though it were a 


statement.] 


(4) He seemed unwilling to do any work. 


Subject 
| Verb 


Predicate | Complement 


he 
seemed 
unwilling to do any work 
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(b His parents named him Rustum. 


Subject-word parents 
Subject Enlargement his 

Verb named 
Predicate Object him 

Object Complement Rustum 


(6) Jaffar, the Barmecide, the good Vizier, 
The poor man's hope, the friend without a peer, 
Jaffar was dead, slain by a doom unjust. 


Subject-word Jaffar 
(1) the Barmecide 
Subject (2) the good Vizier 
Enlargement (3) the poor man’s hope 
(4) the friend without a peer 
Verb was 
Predicate Complement dead 
Extension slain by a doom unjust 
EXERCISE 1 


Analyse the following sentences. 


. The boy made the kite cleverly. 

. The children found a bird's nest. 

. The poor old man seems tired. 

. My new gold watch keeps good time. 
. Do not talk such nonsense. 

. The post has already come today. 

. Ihave walked miles. 

. Many lay dead. 
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. The dog followed the girl patiently everywhere. 


Analysis of Sentences 


10. We taught the dog some tricks. 


11. 


The boys elected him captain. 


12. Call the man back. 


Examine the following sentences: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Gardens with cool, shady trees surround the village. 
[Which gardens? — with cool shady trees] 

Houses built of stone are strong. 

[Which houses? — built of stone] 

Permission to play games was granted. 


[Permission for What? — to play games] 


In each of the above sentences, the Enlargement of the Subject is a group of words. 


Now, examine this sentence: 


Wild beasts in small cages are a sorry sight. 


Here there are two Enlargements of the Subject: 
(1) Wild, (2) in small cages 


EXERCISE 2 


Pick out the Enlargements of the Subjects in the following sentences. 


1. 
. The lion in that cage is old. 
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. The tops of the mountains were covered with snow. 
. The crowd in the bazaar was very noisy. 

. All the shops in the market were closed yesterday. 

. Fearing to be caught in the rain, we returned. 


The book on the desk is mine. 


. A book in a big size is easy to read. 

. The mangoes in that basket are ripe. 

. The house by the river is for sale. 

. The man of wealth should help the poor. 
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It will be noticed that in each of the following sentences, the Enlargement of the 
Object is a group of words: 


1. The Eskimos make houses of snow and ice. 
2. I met him coming down the street. 
3. I saw cords stretched across the road. 


Now examine this sentence: 


Have you seen the man in the moon? 
Here there are two Enlargements of the Object : (1) the, (2) in the moon. 


EXERCISE 3 


Pick out the Enlargements of the Object in the following sentences. 


1. The children have read the story of Ali Baba. 
. Have you seen a rose without thorns? 

. I saw a boy eating figs. 

. Soldiers guarded the entrance of the castle. 

. OnceI saw a man with a wooden leg. 

. Ishall buy that bunch of flowers. 

. He wore a turban of red silk. 

. We reached a path covered with mud. 
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. Nobody likes a person with a bad temper. 


=. 
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. The architect drew a plan for the house. 


Analysis of Sentences Q 


Analysis of Compound Sentences 


Examine the following sentences: 


1. The moon was bright and we could see our way. 
2. Night came on and rain fell heavily and we all got very wet. 


Sentence 1 consists of two parts: 


(i) The moon was bright. 
(ii) We could see our way. 


These two parts are joined by the Co-ordinating Conjunction and. 

Each part contains a Subject and a Predicate of its own. Each part is therefore 
a sentence which is part of a larger sentence. In other words, each part is what is 
called a Clause. 


We further notice that each Clause makes good sense by itself, and neither of 
them is inferior to, or dependent on, the other. In other words, they are of equal 
order or rank, and are therefore said to be co-ordinate to each other. 


A sentence, such as this, which is made up of Co-ordinate clauses, is called a 
Compound Sentence. 

Sentence 2 consists of three Clauses of equal rank, or, in other words, of three 
Co-ordinate Clauses, viz.: 

(i) Night came on. 

(ii) Rain fell heavily. 
(iii) We all got very wet. 


Such a sentence is also called a Compound Sentence. 
We may now define a Compound sentence as one that is made up of two or more 
Coordinate Clauses. 


Note: The term Double is used for a sentence which consists of two 
Coordinate Clauses, and the term Multiple for a sentence of more than 
two Coordinate Clauses. 
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Theclauses of a Compound sentence are usually joined together by Co-ordinating 
Conjunctions; such as, 
1. We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone. 
(Cumulative: adding one statement to another.) 


2. He is slow, but he is sure. (Adversative: expressing contrast 
between two statements.) 


3. She must weep or she will die. (Alternative: expressing a choice between two 
alternatives.) 


4. Something fell in; for I heard a splash. (Illative: expressing an inference.) 
Sometimes no connecting word is used to join two coordinate clauses of a 
Compound sentence; such as, 
Temperance promotes health, intemperance destroys it. 
Her court was pure; her life serene. 
Compound sentences are often contracted. For example, when the coordinate 
clauses have 
1. A common Subject; such as, 
He chid their wanderings but relieved their pain. 
- He chid their wanderings, but he relieved their pain. 
2. A common Verb; such as, 
Some praise the work, and some the architect. 


= Some praise the work, and some praise the architect. 


EXERCISE 


A. Work in pairs. Analyse the following into clauses. 


1. When the old man was gone, God called to Abraham and asked him where the 
stranger was. 


2. While you are upon Barth enjoy the good things that are here, and be not 
melancholy, and wish yourself in heaven. 


Analysis of Sentences 239) 


3. There is no saying that shocks me so much as that which I hear very often, that 
a man does not know how to pass his time. 


4. Mr Burchell had scarce taken leave, and Sophia consented to dance with the 
chaplain, when my little ones came running out to tell us that the Squire was 
come with a crowd of company. 


5. He replied, I thrust him away because he did not worship Thee. 


6. All who have meant good work with their whole hearts, have done good work, 
although they may die before they have the time to sign it. 


B. Now interact with another pair and revise your answers if necessary. 


Examine the following sentences below: 


She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 
And I loved her that she did pity them. 
It will be seen that the sentence is made up of two Complex 
sentences joined by the co-ordinating conjunction and: 
1. She loved me for the dangers I had passed. 
2. I loved her that she did pity them. 


[A sentence such as this is sometimes called a Compound-Complex sentence 
or a Mixed sentence. It is, in fact, a Compound sentence having two independent 
clauses of equal order or rank.] 


Now study carefully the General Analysis. 


A. Sheloved me Main Clause, co-ordinate 
for the dangers with C 
B. [which] I had Subordinate (adjective) 
passed clause, qualifying 
dangers in A 
C. Iloved her Main Clause, co-ordinate and 
with A 
D. That (=because) Subordinate (adverb) 
She did pity clause of reason, that 
them modifying loved in C 
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Chapter 51 Analysis of Complex Sentences 


A complex sentence may, of course, contain several subordinate clauses. For 
example, look at the sentence given below: 


The man who built this house owns the motor-car which you saw. 
It contains one principal clause and two adjectival clauses: 

A. The man owns the motor-car. (Principal clause.) 

B. Who built this house? (Adjective clause, qualifying man in A.) 

C. Which you saw? (Adjective clause, qualifying motor-car in A.) 
Again, look at the following sentence. 


When he awoke he went where he could watch a cricket match, because he had 
no work to do. 


It contains one principal clause and three adverb clauses: 
A. He went. (Principal clause.) 


B. When he awoke. (Adverb clause of time modifying 
went in A.) 


C. Where he could watch a cricket match. (Adverb clause 
of place, modifying went in A.) 

D. Because he had no work to do. (Adverb clause of reason, 
modifying went in A.) 


It is not necessary that all the subordinate clauses in a sentence should be of one 
kind. The following sentence contains a noun clause, an adjective clause and an 
adverb clause. 


When he heard this, the officer who was in command of the British, decided that 
the whole line should advance. 


A. The officer decided. (Principal clause) 

B. When he heard this, (Adverbial clause of time, modifying decided in A.) 

C. Who was in command of the British, (Adjectival clause, qualifying officer in A.) 
D. That the whole line should advance. (Noun clause, object of decided in A.) 
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Unit 21 
Synthesis of 


Chapter 52) Combining Sentences 4 Sentences 


Synthesis is the opposite of Analysis and means the combination of a number of 
Simple sentences into one new sentence — Simple, Compound or Complex. 


The following are the chief means of combining two or more Simple sentences 
into one Simple sentence: 
(i) By using a Participle. 
1. He jumped up. He ran away. 
Jumping up he ran away. 
2. He was tired of play. He sat down to rest. 
Tired (or, being tired) of play he sat down to rest. 


(ii) By using a Noun or a Phrase in Apposition. 
1. Jawaharlal Nehru was the first Prime Minister of India. He died in 1964. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Prime Minister of India, died in 1964. 
2. This town was once a prosperous sea port. It is now a heap of ruins. 
This town, once a prosperous sea port, is now a heap of ruins. 


(iii) By using a Preposition with a Noun or Gerund. 


1. The moon rose. Their journey was not ended. 
The moon rose before the end of their journey. 
2. He has failed many times. He still hopes to succeed. 
In spite of many failures he hopes to succeed. 
3. Her husband died. She heard the news. She fainted. 
On hearing the news of her husband's death she fainted. 
(10) By using the Nominative Absolute Construction. 


1. The soldiers arrived. The mob dispersed. 
The soldiers having arrived, the mob dispersed. 
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2. The town was enclosed by a strong wall. The enemy was unable to capture it. 


The town having been enclosed by a strong wall, the enemy was unable to 
capture it. 


(v) By using an Infinitive. 
1. We must finish this exercise. There are still three sentences. 
We have still three sentences of the exercise to finish. 
2. He wanted to educate his son. He sent him to Europe. 
He sent his son to Europe to be educated. 


3. He is very fat. He cannot run. 
He is too fat to run. 


(vi) By using an Adverb or an Adverbial Phrase. 


1. He deserved to succeed. He failed. 
He failed undeservedly. 


2. The sun set. The boys had not finished the game. 
The boys had not finished the game by sunset. 
Several of these methods may be combined in the same sentence. 
The sun rose. The fog dispersed. The general determined to delay no longer. 
He gave the order to advance. 


At sunrise, the fog having dispersed, the general, determined to delay no 
longer, gave the order to advance. 


EXERCISE 1 


Combine each set of sentences into one Simple sentence by using Participles. 


1. The magician took pity on the mouse. He turned it into a cat. 
2. The King was warned of his danger. He made good his escape. 


3. Cinderella hurried away with much haste. She dropped one of her little 
glass-slippers. 


4. He had resolved on a certain course. He acted with vigour. 
5. The Russians burnt Moscow. The French were forced to quit. 
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6. I was returning home. I saw a man. He looked very ill. He was lying by the 
roadside. 


EXERCISE 2 


Combine each set of sentences into one Simple sentence by using Nouns or 
Phrases in Apposition. 
1. Coalis a very important mineral. It is hard, bright, black and brittle. 
. His only son died before him. He was a lad of great promise. 
. Bruno is my faithful dog. I love him. 
. Tagore's most famous work is the Gitanjali. It is a collection of short poems. 
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. Sardar Patel helped to unify India. He was a great statesman. He was called 
the "Iron Man of India". 


EXERCISE 3 


Combine each set of sentences into one Simple sentence by using Prepositions 
with Nouns or Gerunds. 

. Ihave examined the statement. I find many errors in it. 

. Even a bird will defend its young ones. It then shows great courage. 

. He set traps every night. He cleared his house of rats. 

. He has a good record. It is impossible to suspect such a man. 

. You helped me. Otherwise I should have been drowned. 

. She stood there for hours. She did not move. She did not speak. 


ON OF WN rn 


EXERCISE 4 


Combine each set of sentences into one Simple sentence by using the 
Nominative Absolute construction. 


1. It was a very hot day. I could not do my work satisfactorily. 
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. Rain was plentiful this year. Rice is cheap. 
. The secretaryship was vacant. Nobody was willing to undertake the duties of 


the post. I offered my services. 


. The sun rose. The fog cleared away. The lighthouse was seen less than a 


mile away. 


5. He fired his gun. The ball went high. The tiger sprang on him. 


. The master was out of the room. The door was shut. The boys made a lot of 


noise. 


EXERCISE 5 


Combine each set of sentences into one Simple sentence by using Infinitives. 


1. 


The information is of no use to us. It has come too late. 


2. He cannot afford a car. He is too poor. 

3. You did not invest all your savings in one concern. You were prudent. 

4. 

5. His Majesty desired to kill Gulliver secretly. Various means were employed for 


Napoleon was one of the greatest of generals. This is universally acknowledged. 


this purpose. 


. He keeps some fierce dogs. They will guard his house. They will keep away 


robbers. 


EXERCISE 6 


Combine each set of sentences into one Simple sentence by using Adverbs or 
Adverbial Phrases. 


1. 
2, 
3: 
4. 


He was not at the meeting. His absence was unavoidable. 
The blow dazed him. That condition lasted only for a time. 
He admitted his error. He expressed his regret. 

He applied for leave. It was not granted. 
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— —| COMBINATION OF TWO OR MORE SIMPLE SENTENCES | _ 
INTO A SINGLE COMPOUND SENTENCE 


I. SUBORDINATE CLAUSE: A NOUN CLAUSE 


In the following examples the Subordinate clause is a Noun clause: 


1. He may be innocent. I do not know. 
I do not know whether he is innocent. 
2. He is short-sighted. Otherwise he is fit for the post. 
Except that he is short-sighted he is fit for the post. 
3. The clouds would disperse. That was our hope. Our hope was cheering. 


Our hope, that the clouds would disperse, was cheering. 
4. The game was lost. It was the consequence of his carelessness. 
The consequence of his carelessness was that the game was lost. 


-—— Il. SUBORDINATE CLAUSE: AN ADJECTIVE CLAUSE m~ 


In the following examples the Subordinate clause is an Adjective clause: 
1. A fox once met a lion. The fox had never seen a lion before. 
A fox who had never seen a lion before met him. 
2. She keeps her ornaments in a safe. This is the safe. 


This is the safe where she keeps her ornaments. 
3. A cottager and his wife had a hen. The hen laid an egg every day. 

The egg was golden. 

A cottager and his wife had a hen which laid a golden egg every day. 
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Ill. SUBORDINATE CLAUSE: AN ADVERB CLAUSE 


In the following examples the Subordinate clause is an Adverb clause: 


1. Indira Gandhi died in 1984. Rajiv Gandhi thereafter became Prime Minister. 
When Indira Gandhi died in 1984, Rajiv Gandhi became Prime Minister. 

2. He fled somewhere. His pursuers could not follow him. 
He fled where his pursuers could not follow him. 

3. Let men sow anything. They will reap its fruit. 
As men sow, so shall they reap. 

4. You are strong. I am equally strong. 


I am as strong as you are. 

5. Don't eat too much. You will be ill. 
If you eat too much, you will be ill. 

6. I shall come. My being alone is a condition. 
I shall come if I am alone. 

7. He is superstitious. He is equally wicked. 
He is as superstitious as he is wicked. 


EXERCISE 7 


Combine each set of Simple sentences into one Complex sentence containing a 
Noun clause. 

. The train will arrive at a certain time. Do you know the time? 

. something may be worth doing. It is only worth doing well. 

. A certain number of the enemy escaped. We do not know this number. 

. How did Subhash Chandra Bose die? It is a mystery. 

. I have seen this man somewhere before. I cannot remember the place. 
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Unit 22 
Transformation 


of Sentences 


Chapter 53 Ways of Transformation 


To transform a sentence, the form of a sentence should be changed without 
changing the meaning. In this and the following chapter, we shall show some of the 
commonest ways of changing the form of a sentence. 


The transformation or conversion of sentences is an excellent exercise as it teaches 
variety of expressions in writing English. 


SENTENCES CONTAINING THE ADVERB “TOO” 


We can change the form of a sentence containing the adverb “too”, as shown 
below: 


1. The news is too good to be true. 
The news is so good that it cannot be true. 
2. He is too truthful to do that job. 
He is so excessively truthful that he cannot do that job. 


EXERCISE 1 


Rewrite the following sentences so as to get rid of the Adverb ‘too’. 
1. He speaks too fast to be understood. 
. He is too ignorant for a postman. 
. He is too proud to beg. 


2 
3 
4. She was sobbing too deeply to make any answer. 
5. It is never too late to mend. 

6 


. This tree is too high for me to climb. 
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WAYS OF EXPRESSING A CONDITION 


There are several ways of expressing a condition. Of these the following are the 
commonest: 


i 


By the use of the conjunction "if" or "unless"; such as, 
IfI go out in the rain, I will get wet. 
Unless I go out in the rain, I will not get wet. 


. By “if” understood; such as, 
Should I go out in the rain, I should get wet. 
Had I any money, I would give you some. / / Vif 
ie Ag 
. By the use of a conjunctional phrase; such as, — — 
In case he does not behave, he will be punished. Vo 
. By the use of a Participial phrase; such as, 


Provided that I do not go out in the rain, I do not get wet. 
Supposing it were true, how we should laugh. 


. By the use of the Imperative mood; such as, 


Take care of the pence and the pounds will take care of themselves. 
Work diligently, and you will pass. 


. By the use of the preposition "but" followed by a phrase as object; such as, 


But for their bravery, they would have been routed. 


EXERCISE 2 


Rewrite each of the following sentences in as many different ways as you can. 


1. 
. But for his shyness, he would certainly have made his mark as a speaker. 
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Beware of pick-pockets, and there will be no further trouble. 


. Had you been less rash, the consequences would not have been so serious. 

. If he is seriously ill, I shall inform you. 

. Supposing a taxi is not available, a cab will do. 

. But for your unfortunate remark, the conference would not have ended in a 


fiasco. 
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9. 
10. 


I will not buy the horse unless it is quite sound. 

If you resist the first temptation the next will be easier to overcome. 
Are you not anxious to make money, then buy these shares? 

If money was plenty, nobody would care for it. 


DIFFERENT WAYS OF EXPRESSING A 
CONCESSION OR CONTRAST 


The following are some of the commonest ways of expressing a clause denoting 
concession or contrast: 


1. 


. By the Conjunction ‘as’: 


. By the phrase ‘all the same’: 


By the Conjunction ‘though’ or ‘although’: 
Though he is strong, he is timid. 
A book's a book, although there's nothing in it. 


. By the Preposition ‘notwithstanding,’ followed by a Noun clause: 


He is timid, notwithstanding that he is strong. 
He still complains, notwithstanding that he got more than he expected. 


. By the Relative Adverb ‘however’, followed by some adjective or adverb: 


However strong he may be, he is timid. 
I cannot please my brother however well I treat him. 


. By the Relative Pronoun ‘whatever’: 


He refuses to work whatever I may say. 


Strong as he is, he is timid. 
Clever as he was, he failed. 


He is strong; all the same he is timid. 
I am rather tired; all the same I shall go. 


. By an absolute participle followed by a Noun clause: 


Admitting that he is strong, he is timid. 
Admitting that he was always sincere, he sometimes did not judge rightly. 


. By the Conjunction ‘even if’: 


Such an act would not be kind, even if it were just. 
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EXERCISE 3 


Rewrite each of the following sentences in as many different ways as you can. 


1. This man is never satisfied however much I pay him. 

. Though he is his brother, he does not resemble him. 

. He finished first though he began late. 

. He has hardly any chance; all the same I shall use my influence on his behalf. 
. His father still trusted him though he had deceived him. 

. He has his weaknesses; all the same he is a kind-hearted man. 
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. Although he was maliciously criticised, he never showed any ill-will to those 
who persecuted him. 


8. Though he is poor, he is honest. 


— —] INTERCHANGE OF THE DEGREES OF COMPARISON m~ 


Asthe following examples show, itis possibleto change the Degree of Comparison 
of an Adjective or Adverb in a sentence, without changing its meaning. 
Positive: I am not so great as him. 
Comparative: He is greater than me. 
Superlative: He is the greatest player. 
Positive: I have never seen so big a diamond as this. 


[No other diamond I have ever seen was so big as this.] 
Comparative: This diamond is bigger than any other that I have ever seen. 
Superlative: This is the biggest diamond that I have ever seen. 
Superlative: Shakuntala is the best drama in Sanskrit. 

Comparative: Shakuntala is better than any other drama in Sanskrit. 
Positive: No other drama in Sanskrit is so good as Shakuntala. 
Superlative: Chennai is one of the biggest of Indian cities. 

Comparative: Chennai is bigger than most other Indian cities. 

Positive: Very few Indian cities are so big as Chennai. 

Positive: Some poets are at least as great as Tennyson. 
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Comparative: l Tennyson is not greater than some other poets. 
Some poets are not less great than Tennyson. 
Superlative: Tennyson is not the greatest of all poets. 


EXERCISE 4 


Change the Degree of Comparison, without changing the meaning. 


1. 
. Helen of Troy was more beautiful than any other woman. 
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. Very few boys are so industrious as Latif. 
. Samudragupta was one of the greatest of Indian kings. 


Akbar was one of the greatest of kings. 


. He would sooner die than tell a lie. 

. This newspaper has a bigger circulation than any other morning paper. 
. Some people have more money than brains. 

. A wise enemy is better than a foolish friend. 

. Ooty is as healthy as any hill sanitarium in India. 

. Mahatma Gandhi was one of the greatest men in the world. 


INTERCHANGE OF ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE 


A sentence in the Active form can be changed into the Passive form, and 


vice versa. 
Active: Brutus stabbed Caesar. 
Passive: Caesar was stabbed by Brutus. 
Active: The mayor gave him a reward. 
Passive: He was given a reward by the mayor. 


A reward was given to him by the mayor. 


Note: When a sentence containing a Direct and an Indirect Object is turned 


into the Passive, one of the Objects (usually the Indirect) becomes the 
Subject. 
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Active: 
Passive: 


Active: 
Passive: 
Active: 
Passive: 
Active: 
Passive: 
Active: 
Passive: 


Who taught you French? 

By whom were you taught French? 

Who were you taught French by? 

His behaviour vexes me sometimes. 

I am sometimes vexed at his behaviour. 

It is time to shut the shop. 

It is time for the shop to be shut. 

Why did your brother write such a letter? 

Why was such a letter written by your brother? 
The audience loudly cheered the Mayor's speech. 
The Mayor’s speech was loudly cheered. 


Note: Whenever it is evident who the doer is, it is unnecessary to mention him 
in the passive form, and this omission gives a neater turn to the sentence. 
Thus, in the last example the doer of the action is not mentioned in the 
passive form, because only those who heard the speech could have 


cheered it. 
Passive: Our army has been defeated. 
Active: The enemy has defeated our army. 
Pasive: I shall be obliged to go. 
Active: Circumstances will oblige me to go. 
Passive: My pocket has been picked. 
Active: Someone has picked my pocket. 


Note: The Active Voice is used when the agent, or actor, is to be made prominent; 
the Passive, when the thing acted upon is to be made prominent. Hence 
the Passive Voice may be used when the agent is unknown or when we 
do not care to name the agent; such as, “The ship was wrecked.” 


Active: 
Passive: 
Active: 
Passive: 


Transformation of Sentences 


All his friends laughed at him. 

He was laughed at by all his friends. 
One should keep one’s promises. 
Promises should be kept. 


EXERCISE 5 


Change the following sentences into the Passive form. 


1. Peter, the Hermit, preached the first Crusade. 

2. The curator of the museum showed us some ancient coins. 
3. Lincoln emancipated four million African slaves. 

4. Macbeth hoped to succeed Duncan. 

5. We shall hear his voice no more. 


INTERCHANGE OF AFFIRMATIVE AND 
NEGATIVE SENTENCES 
Study the following examples: 


1. Brutus loved Caesar. 
Brutus was not without love for Caesar. 
2. I was doubtful whether it was you. 
I was not sure that it was you. 
3. Old fools surpass all other fools in folly. 
There's no fool like an old fool. 


4. He is greater than I. 
I am not so great as he. 

5. Alfred was the best king that ever reigned in England. 
No other king as good as Alfred ever reigned in England. 


EXERCISE 6 


Express the meaning of the following sentences in a Negative form. 


1. The rose by any other name would smell as sweet. 
2. Only a millionaire can afford such extravagance. 
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3. India is the largest democracy in the world. 
4. These fishing nets are all the wealth I own. 


—— — 
ASSERTIVE SENTENCES 
Study the following examples: 
1. What though we happen to be late? 
It does not much matter though we happen to be late. 
2. Why waste time in reading trash? 
It is extremely foolish to waste time in reading trash. 


3. Were we sent into the world simply to make money? 
We were not sent into the world simply to make money. 


4. How can man die better than facing fearful odds? 
Man cannot die better than in facing fearful odds. 


EXERCISE 7 


Transform the following sentences into Assertive sentences. 


1. Who can touch pitch without being defiled? 

2. Can any man by taking thought add a cubit to his stature? 
3. What though the field be lost? 

4. [s that the way a gentleman should behave? 

5. Who does not know the owl? 


INTERCHANGE OF EXCLAMATORY AND 
ASSERTIVE SENTENCES 
Study the following examples: 


1. Exclamatory: How clever she is! 
Assertive: She is very clever. 
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. Exclamatory: What a good idea! 


. Exclamatory: What a lovely garden! 


Assertive: It is a very lovely garden. 


Assertive: It is a very good idea. 


. Exclamatory: If only I had the wings of a dove! 


Assertive: I wish I had the wings of a dove. 


. Exclamatory: O, that the desert were my dwelling place! 


Assertive: I wish that the desert were my dwelling place. 


EXERCISE 8 


Transform the following Exclamatory sentences into Assertions. 


I; 
. O what a fall was there my countrymen! 

. What sweet delight a quiet life affords! 

. What a delicious flavour these mangoes have! 
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What would I not give to see you happy! 


. What a beautiful painting! 

. O, what a misery awaits a wasted youth. 

. Hurrah! My mother has come home! 

. How beautiful to look at! 

. How base of him to desert you in your time of need! 
. How upset you seem to be! 
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Unit 23 
Direct and Indirect Speech EZI 


There are two ways of reporting what another person has said: 


1. We may quote the actual words used by the speaker; such as, @ $ 
He said, “I am tired of hearing these complaints.” 
This is called Direct Speech. 

2. We may give an account of what another person has said; such as, 

He said that he was tired of hearing those complaints. 
This is called Indirect (or Reported) Speech. 

Examine the following sentences, and notice the changes that are made in 

converting a sentence from Direct to Indirect Speech: 

1. He said, “I am glad to be here this evening.” 

2. He said that he was glad to be there that evening. 

(a) The inverted commas are omitted. 


(b) The pronoun 1, of the first person, is changed to the pronoun he, of the third 
person. 


(c) The verb am (present tense) is changed to was (past tense). 
(d) The adverb here (expressing nearness) is changed to there (expressing distance). 
(e) The demonstrative adjective thts is changed to that. 


Statements in the Indirect Speech are generally introduced by the conjunction 
that. 


Direct He said, “I do not know where to go.” 

Indirect He said that he did not know where to go. m 
Direct He said, "I will not do it." S ge INE ` 
Indirect He said that he would not do it. = 


Speech Q 


Direct 
Indirect 
Direct 
Indirect 
Direct 


Indirect 


Direct 
Indirect 
Direct 
Indirect 


He said, "I have received some very good news." 
He said that he had received some very good news. 
He said to her, "You are mistaken." 

He told her that she was mistaken. 


“I really do not know what you are talking about,” said the 
boy's father. 


The boy's father remarked that he really did not know what he 
(the boy) was talking about. 


He said, "I shall go tomorrow, whatever happens." 
He said he would go the next day, whatever happened. 
The fox cried out to the goat, "A thought has come into my head." 


The fox cried out to the goat that a thought had come into his 
head. 


Note: When the introductory verb is in the present or future, the tenses are not 
changed in the indirect. 


Direct 
Indirect 
Direct 
Indirect 


EL —— QUESTIONS 


In reporting questions the Indirect Speech is introduced by 
some such verbs as asked, enquired, etc. 

When the question is not introduced by an interrogative 
word, the reporting verb is followed by «whether or if. 


Direct 
Indirect 
Direct 
Indirect 
Direct 
Indirect 


He says, "I am hungry.” 

He says that he is hungry. 
He will say, "I am hungry." 
He will say that he is hungry. 


He said to me, "What are you doing?" 
He asked me what I was doing. 
“Where do you live?" asked the stranger to Alice. 

The stranger enquired of Alice where she lived. 

The policeman said to the man, "Where are you going?" 
The policeman enquired of the man where he was going. 
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Direct He said, "Will you listen to such a man?" 

Indirect He asked them whether they would listen to such a man. 
[Or] Would they, he asked, listen to such a man? 

Direct ^Do you suppose you know better than your own father?" 
jeered his angry mother. 

Indirect His angry mother jeered and asked whether he supposed that 
he knew better than his own father. 


pu————À COMMANDS AND REQUESTS pe 


In reporting commands and requests, the Indirect Speech is introduced by some 
verb expressing command or request, and the Imperative mood is changed into the 
Infinitive. B 


Direct Rama said to Arjun, “Go away.” 

Indirect Rama ordered Arjun to go away. 

Direct The teacher said to the children, “Work hard.” 
Indirect The teacher told the children to work hard. 

Direct He said to him, “Please wait here till I return.” 
Indirect He requested him to wait there till he returned. 
Direct “Call the first witness,” said the King. 

Indirect The King commanded them to call the first witness. 
Direct He shouted, “Let me go.” 

Indirect He shouted to them to let him go. 

Direct He said, “Be quiet and listen to my words.” 
Indirect He urged them to be quiet and listen to his words. 


pu EXCLAMATIONS AND WISHES mo 


In reporting exclamations and wishes, the Indirect Speech is introduced by some 
verb expressing exclamation or wish. 


Direct He said, "Alas! I am undone." 
Indirect He exclaimed that he was undone. 
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Direct Alice said, "How clever I am!" 


Indirect Alice exclaimed that she was very clever. 
Direct He said, "Bravo! You have done well." 
Indirect He applauded him, saying that he had done well. 
Direct “So help me Heavan!” he cried, "I will never steal again." 
Indirect He called upon Heaven to witness his resolve never to steal 
again. 
EXERCISE 1 


Convert the following into Indirect Speech. 


1. He said to me, "I have often told you not to play with fire." 

2. "You have all done it very badly," remarked the teacher. 

3. They wrote, "It is time we thought about settling this matter." 
4 


. The teacher promised, “If you come before school tomorrow, I will 
explain it.” 


O1 


. She wrote, "I am waiting and watching and longing for my son's return." 


6. The examiner's orders were, "No one is to bring books into the room nor ask 
me questions about what I have told you to do." 


7. The dwarf said to her, "Promise me that when you are Queen you will give me 
your first-born child." 


8. “That is my horse,” said he, "and if I do not prove it in a few minutes I will 
give up my claim." 


CONVERSION OF INDIRECT INTO DIRECT 


The conversion of Indirect into Direct generally presents no special difficulties, 
as the following examples will show: 


Indirect He inquired whether his name was not Ahmed. 
Direct He said to him, "Is not your name Ahmed?" 
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Work in pairs. Convert the following into Direct Speech. 
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Indirect 


Direct 


Indirect 


Direct 


. He asked Rama to go with him. 
. Rama replied that he could not do so. 
. He asked his father when the next letter would come. 


As the stranger entered the town he was met by a policeman, 
who asked him if he was a traveller. He replied carelessly that it 
would appear so. 


As the stranger entered the town he was met by a policeman, 
who asked, "Are you a traveller?" “So it would appear,” he 
answered carelessly. 

She asked how she, a girl, who could not ride or use a sword or 
lance, could be of any help? Rather would she stay at home 
and spin beside her dear mother. 

She said, "How can I, a girl, who cannot ride or use a sword or 
lance, be of any help? Rather would I stay at home and spin 
beside my dear mother." 


EXERCISE 2 


. His father replied that there might not be another that year. 
. Rama asked me what had become of Hari. 
. I told him that I had not seen him for months. 


EXERCISE 3 


Give the Exact Words that the speakers might have used. 
1. John said that he wanted to be a soldier. 
2. He asked me where I was going. 
3. He asked me what I wanted. 
4. Abdul said that he had seen that picture. 
5. The boy said that he would go with us. 


Speech 


Study the following examples of conversion from Direct into Indirect Speech, 
and notice the changes made in doing so: 


1. "How are you, Rama? I hope you 1. His uncle asked Rama how he 
are quite well," cried his uncle. was and hoped that he was quite 

well. 

2. "Where are you going, Little Red 2. The wolf enquired of Little Red 
Riding Hood? And what have Riding Hood as to where she was 
you got in that basket?" enquired going, and what she had got in 
the wolf. that basket. 

3. What the boy wrote to his father 3. The boy wrote to his father to ask 
was, "Can I leave school this term whether he could leave school 
or do you want me to stay on till that term or whether he wanted 
the end of next year?" him to stay on till the end of next 

year. 

4. He said to me this morning, 4. He asked me this morning where 
"Where was Rama yesterday, and Rama was the preceding day 
where will he be tomorrow?" and where he would be the day 

following. 

5. He kept on saying, "Do hurry 5. He kept on asking Rama to hurry 
up, Rama, and bring me your up and bring him his papers. 
papers." 

6. Netaji then ordered, “Let the 6.  Netajithen ordered the whole line 
whole line advance." to advance. 

7. He asked, "How are you getting 7. He asked how he was getting on 
on?" and added, "Let me know and added that he might let him 
if there is anything I can do for know if there was anything that 
you." he could not for him. 

8. “Yes, sir, that is the way,” said the 8. The boy told him that was the 


boy. 


way. 
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EXERCISE 4 


Convert the following into Indirect Speech. 


1 


2. 
3: 


10. 


"Cheer up, mother, I'll go and get work somewhere,” said Jack. 
The Rajah was deeply grieved, and said to his wife, "What can I do for you?" 


“Dear bird,” she said, stroking his feathers, "have you come to comfort me in 
my sorrow?" 


. When the sun got low, the king's son said, "Jack, since we have no money, 


where can we lodge this night ?" 


. Then aloud he said, "Tell me, boy, is the miller within?" 
. Telemachus replied, "How can I drive away the mother who bore me and 


nourished me?" 


. “Call no man happy,” was the reply of the philosopher, “until he has ended 


his life in a fitting manner." 


. He said, "Daughter, take my golden jug, and fetch me some water from the 


well." 


. Then said the wolf to the fox, "Now accept defeat or else certainly I will 


kill you." 
"| believe,” said he, “that we are in this country among a people whom we 
like and who like us." 


Speech 
b 
i» 


Unit 24 


Same Wards, Different Parts of Speech 
Parts of Speech 


In the English language, words can be considered as the smallest elements that 
have distinctive meanings. Based on their use and functions, words are categorized 
into several types or parts of speech. There are 8 major parts of speech in English 
grammar: noun, pronoun, verb, adverb, adjective, conjunction, preposition, and 
interjection. We have read about each of them in previous chapters. 


Always remember that it is the function or use that determines to which part of 
speech a word belongs in a given sentence. See how a word can be used in different 


parts of speech. 


Adverb 
Preposition 
Adjective 
Noun 


Adverb 
Preposition 
Conjunction 


Adjective 
Adverb 
Pronoun 
Noun 


Adverb 
Conjunction 


Relative Pronoun 


Above 
See above. 
The moral law is above the civil. 
Analyse the above sentence. 
Our blessings come from above. 


After 
They arrived soon after. 
He takes after his father. 
We went away after they had left. 


All 
All men are mortal. It was all profit and no loss. 
He was all alone when I saw him. 
All spoke in his favour. 
He lost his all in speculation. 


As 
We walked as fast as we could. 
As he was poor I helped him. 


She likes the same colour as I do. 
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Adverb 
Preposition 


Adjective 
Adverb 


Noun 
Adverb 
Adjective 
Verb 


Adjective 
Adverb 
Noun 
Verb 


Adverb 
Preposition 
Conjunction 


Adverb 
Preposition 
Adjective 
Noun 


Adjective 
Adverb 
Noun 


Parts of Speech 


About 
They wandered about the town. 
There was something affable about him. 


Any 


Have you got any pens? 
Is he any better? 


Back 
I have a pain in the back. 
I will come back in a minute. 
Have you closed the back door? 
He backed his car through the gate. 


Better 
I think yours is a better plan. 
You know better. 
Give place to your betters. (Those who are better than you) 
She bettered her performance in stage. 


But 
Itis but (only) right to admit our faults. 
None but (except) the brave deserves the fair. 
We tried hard, but did not succeed. 


Down 
Down went the royal princess. 
The fire engine came rushing down the hill. 
The porter was killed by the down train. 
He has seen the ups and downs of life. 


Enough 
There is time enough to submit the project. 
You know well enough what I mean. 
I have had enough of this. 


Verb 
Preposition 
Conjunction 


Adjective 
Adverb 
Noun 


Adjective 
Preposition 
Noun 

Verb 


Adjective 
Pronoun 
Adverb 


Adverb 
Preposition 
Adjective 
Verb 


Noun 
Verb 
Adverb 


Except 
Children under five are excepted from the survey. 
All will stand in a queue except senior citizens. 


He knows nothing about her except that she is young and 
beautiful. 


Less 
You are paying less attention to your studies. 
The soil of Kathiawad is less fertile than that of Gujarat. 
He wants a hundred rupees for that CD. He won't be 
satisfied with less. 
Like 
They are men of like build and stature. 
Do not talk like that. 
Can I get a like to my status in facebook. 
Children like sweets. 


Much 
There is much sense in what he says. 
Much of it is true. 
He boasts too much. 


Near 
Draw near and listen. 
His house is near the temple. 
He is a near relation. 
The time nears. 


Needs 
My needs are few. 
It needs to be done with care. 
It must needs to be so. 
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Conjunction 
Adjective 
Pronoun 


Adjective 
Adverb 
Preposition 
Noun 


Adjective 
Adverb 
Noun 


Adverb 
Conjunction 
Noun 


Adjective 
Adverb 
Conjunction 


Verb 
Adjective 
Noun 
Adverb 


Adjective 
Noun 


Parts of Speech 


Neither 
Give me neither poverty nor riches. 
Neither accusation is true. 
It is difficult to negotiate where neither will trust. 


Next 
I will see you next Monday. 
What next? 
He was sitting next to her. 
I will tell you more about it in my next. 


No 
Itis no joke. 
He is no more. 
I will not take no. 


Once 
I was young once. 


Once he hesitates we have him. 
Please help me for once. 


Only 

It was his only chance. 

He was only foolish. 

Take what I have, only (but) let me go. 
Right 

That is a fault that will right itself. 

He is the right man for the position. 

The right need not far. 

It serves him right. 


Round 
A square peg in a round hole. 
The evening was a round of pleasures. 


Adverb 
Preposition 
Verb 


Preposition 
Conjunction 
Adverb 


Adjective 
Pronoun 
Adverb 


Verb 
Adjective 
Noun 
Adverb 


Demonst. Adjective 
Demonst. Pronoun 
Adverb 


Relative Pronoun 


Adverb 
Preposition 
Adjective 
Noun 


Adjective 
Adverb 


He came round to their belief. 
The earth revolves round the sun. 
We shall round the cape in safety. 


Since 
Since that day I have not seen him. 
Ashok hasn't phoned since he went to Kolkata. 
I have not seen him since. 


Some 
We must find some way out of it. 
Some say one thing and others another. 
Some thirty chiefs were present. 


Still 
With his name the mothers still their babes. 
Still waters run deep. 
Her sobs could be heard in the still of night. 
They stood still in wonder. 


That 
What is that noise? 
That is what I want. 
I have done that much only. 


The evil that men do lives after them. 


Up 
She put the photo album up on the highest shelf. 
My friend lives just up the road. 
The next up train will leave here at 12.30. 
They had their ups and downs of fortune. 


Well 
I hope you are well. 
Well begun is half done. 
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Interjection 


Interrogative Adjective 
Interjection 
Interrogative Pronoun 
Relative Pronoun 


Noun 
Verb 


Conjunction 


Interrogative Adverb 
Relative Adverb 
Interjection 


Well, who would have thought it! 


What 
What evidence do you have? 
What! you don't mean to say so? 
What does he want? 
Give me what you can. What happened 
then, I do not know. 


While 
Sit down and rest a while. 
They while away their evenings with books and 
games. 
While a great poet, he is a greater novelist. 
Why 
Why did you do it? 
I know the reason why he did it. 
Why, itis surely Nanak! 


EXERCISE 1 


What part of speech is each of the words in italics? 


Oo CON AD OFF WN 


Parts of Speech 


. Much cry and little wool. 

. Don't boast too much. 

. Little learning is a dangerous thing. 

. Several men were standing about. 

. After the storm comes the calm. 

. The after effects of potash bromide are bad. 
. He went after I came. 


. There is much truth in what he says. 


. The minstrels follow after. 


10. May comes after April. 

11. I like this best. 

12. He is my best friend. 

13. I don't feel at my best today. 

14. He is but a child. 

15. But for his help, I could not have done it. 


EXERCISE 2 


Use the following words in your own sentence in three different parts of speech. 


Water Oil Back Down Love Above Rain Drain 
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Unit 25 


Chapter 56) Usage g 


Punctuation (derived from the Latin punctum, a point) means the right use of 
putting in Points or Stops in writing. The following are the principal stops: 

1. Full Stop or Period (. ) 
. Comma (, ) 
. Semicolon ( ; ) 
. Colon (: ) 
. Question Mark ( ? ) 
. Exclamation Mark ( ! ) 


ON OF W N 


Other marks in common use are the Dash —; Parentheses (); Inverted Commas 
or Quotation Marks " ". 


FULL STOP pu 


The Full Stop represents the greatest pause and separation. 


1. It is used to mark the end of a declarative or an imperative sentence; such as, 
Dear, patient, gentle, noble Nell was dead. 
Be quick. Make haste. 

2. In Internet and e-mail addresses it is used as: 
http:/ /www. schandgroup.com 


E-mail: schand@vsnl.com 
3. Full stops can be used in abbreviations, but they are often omitted in 


modern British English. 
BA or B.A. USA or U.S.A. 
MP or M.P. am or a.m. 


Punctuation Q 


The Comma represents the shortest pause, and is used: 
1. 


COMMA n 


To separate a series of words in the same construction; such as, 
He lost lands, money, reputation, and friends. 

It was a long, dull and wearisome journey. 

He wrote his exercise neatly, quickly, and correctly. 


Note: A comma is generally not placed before the word preceded by and. 


2 


. To mark off a Noun or Phrase in Apposition; such as, 


. To mark off words used in addressing people 


To separate each pair of words connected by and; such as, 

We should be devout and humble, cheerful and serene. 

In schools and colleges, in fleet and army, discipline means success. 
High and low, rich and poor, wise and foolish, must all die. 


. After a Nominative Absolute; such as, 


This done, she returned to the old man with a lovely smile on her face. 
The wind being favourable, the squadron sailed. 


The genius making me no answer, I turned about to address myself to him a 
second time. 


Paul, the apostle, was beheaded in the reign of Nero. 
Milton, the great English poet, was blind. 


Hereward, the last of the English, was a mighty man. 


Gopal, come in. 


Come in, Gopal. 
Come in, Gopal, and sit here. 


. To mark off two or more Adverbs or Adverbial phrases coming together; 


such as, 
Then, at length, tardy justice was done to the memory of Oliver. 


. Before and after a Participial phrase, provided that the phrase might be 
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expanded into a sentence, and is not used in a merely qualifying sense; 
such as, 


Caesar, having conquered his enemies, returned to Rome. 
8. Before and after words, phrases, or clauses, let into the body of a sentence; 


such as, pee 
to me! £ 


He did not, however, gain his object. 


It is mind, after all, which does the work of the world. 
His behaviour, to say the least, was very rude. 

His story was, in several ways, improbable. 

Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between thee and me. 


The essay writers, whose works consisted in a great measure of short moral 
dissertations, set the literary taste of the age. 


9. To indicate the omission of a word, especially a verb; such as, 

Rama received a pen; Hari, a watch. 
He was a Brahmin; she, a Christian. 
He will succeed; you, never. 

10. To separate short co-ordinate clauses of a Compound sentence; such as, 
The rains descended, and the floods came. 
Men may come, and men may go, but I go on for ever. 
I came, I saw, I conquered. 
The way was long, the wind was cold. 


When there is a conjunction the comma is sometimes omitt...., oau. uo, 


He came and saw me. 
11. To mark off a direct quotation from the rest of the sentence; such as, 

“Exactly so,” said Alice. 

He said to his disciples, "Watch and pray." 

"Go then," said the ant, "and dance the winter away." 
12. Before certain co-ordinative conjunctions; such as, 


To act thus is not wisdom, but folly. 
13. To separate from the verb a long Subject opening a sentence; such as, 


Punctuation Q 


The injustice of the sentence pronounced upon that great scientist and 
discoverer, is now evident to us all. 


All that we admired and adored before as great and magnificent, is 
obliterated or vanished. 


14. To separate an Adjective clause that is not restrictive in meaning, but is 
co-ordinate with the Principal clause; such as, 


Sailors, who are generally superstitious, say it is unlucky to embark on a 
Friday. 
My uncle, who is a surgeon, has been to America several times. 
When the Adjective clause is restrictive in meaning, the comma should not be 
applied; such as, 
This is the house that Jack built. 


The echoes of the storm which was then raised I still hear grumbling round 
me. 


The design was disapproved by everyone whose judgment was entitled to 
respect. 


15. To separate an Adverbial clause from its Principal clause; such as, 
When I was a bachelor, I lived by myself. 
If thou would'st be happy, seek to please. 


When the Adverbial clause follows the Principal clause, 
the comma is frequently omitted; such as, 


Seek to please if thou would'st be happy. 


pu————— SEMICOLON 


The Semicolon represents a pause of greater importance than that shown by the 
Comma. It is used: 


1. To separate the clauses of a Compound sentence, when they contain comma; 
such as, 


He was a brave, large-hearted man; and we all honoured him. 
2. To separate a series of loosely related clauses; such as, 
Her court was pure; her life serene; 
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God gave her peace; her land reposed. 


Today we love what tomorrow we hate; today we seek what tomorrow we 
shun; today we desire what tomorrow we fear. 


The Colon marks a still more complete pause than that expressed by the 
Semicolon. It is used: 


1. To introduce a quotation; such as, 


Bacon says: "Reading makes a full man, writing an exact 
man, speaking a ready man." 


2. Before enumeration, examples, etc.; such as, 


The principal parts of a verb in English are: the present 
tense, the past tense, and the past participle. 


The limitation of armaments, the acceptance of arbitration as the natural 
solvent of international disputes, the relegation of wars of ambition and 
aggression to the categories of obsolete follies: these will be milestones which 
mark the stages of the road. 

3. Between sentences grammatically independent but closely connected in 
sense; such as, 


Study to acquire a habit of thinking: no study is more important. 


QUESTION MARK = 


The Question Mark is used, instead of the Full Stop, after a direct question; 
such as, 


Have you written your exercise? 


If you prick us, do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you 
poison us, do we not die? And if you wrong us, shall we not have revenge? 


But the Question Mark is not used after an indirect question; such as, 


Ask him why he did so. 
Tell me what you have done. 


Punctuation Q 


—, EXCLAMATION MARK i 


The Exclamation Mark is used after Interjections and after Phrases and Sentences 
expressing sudden feelings; such as, 
Alas! What! 
Oh dear! For shame! 
What a terrible fire this is! 
O' what a fall was there, my countrymen! 


INVERTED COMMAS = 


Inverted Commas are used to enclose the exact words of a speaker, or a quotation; 
such as, 


“I would rather die,” he exclaimed, “than join the oppressors of my 
country.” 


Babar is said to have been “the most admirable prince that ever reigned 
in Asia.” 


If a quotation occurs within a quotation, it is marked by single inverted commas; 
such as, 


“You might as well say,” added the March Hare, “that ‘I like what I get’ is the 
same thing as ‘I get what I like’.” 


We can also use single inverted commas for the main quotation and double 
inverted commas for the quotation within it. 


The Dash is used: 


1. To indicate an abrupt stop or change of thought; such as, 


If my husband were alive — but why lament the past? 
2. To resume a scattered subject; such as, 
Friends, companions, relatives — all deserted him. 
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XS 
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HYPHEN 


The Hyphen - a shorter line than the Dash — is used to connect the parts of a 
compound word; such as, 


Passer-by, man-of-war, jack-of-all-trades. 


The Hyphen is also used to connect parts of a word divided at the end of a line. 


PARENTHESES 


Parentheses or Double Dashes are used to separate from the main part of the 
sentence a phrase or clause which does not grammatically belong to it; such as, 


He gained from Heaven ('t was all he wished) a friend. 


A remarkable instance of this kind of courage — call it, if you please, resolute 
will — is given in the history of Babar. 


APOSTROPHE 


The Apostrophe is used: 


1. To show the omission of a letter or letters; such as, 
Don't, e'er, I’ve. 
2. In the possessive case of Nouns. To show the possession, Rama’s pen, 
mother’s love. 
3. To form the plural of letters and figures; such as, 
Dot the 7’s and the t’s. 
Add two 5’s and four 2’s. 


CAPITAL LETTERS 


Capitals are used: 


1. To begin a sentence. 
2. To begin each fresh line of poetry (especially, old poetry). 


Punctuation Q 


3. In the first letter of all Proper Nouns and Adjectives derived from them; 
such as, 


Delhi, Rama, Africa, African, Shakespeare, Shakespearian 
4. To write the pronoun I and the interjection O. 


EXERCISE 1 


Insert commas, where necessary, in the following sentences. 


1. Even a fool when he holdeth his peace is counted wise. 

2. I therefore walked back by the horseway which was five miles round. 

3. Read not to contradict nor to believe but to weigh and consider. 

4. When we have dined to prevent the ladies leaving us I generally ordered the 
table to be removed. 

5. Rabindranath Tagore the author of Gitanjali was the first Asian to win the 
Nobel Prize in literature. 


EXERCISE 2 


Punctuate the following sentences. 


1. They had played together in infancy they had worked together in manhood 
they were now tottering about and gossiping away the evening of life and in a 
short time they will probably be buried together in the neighbouring church- 
yard. 

2. My quaint Ariel said Prospero to the little sprite when he made him free I shall 
miss you yet you shall have your freedom thank you my dear master said 
Ariel but give me leave to attend your ship home with prosperous gales before 
you bid farewell to the assistance of your faithful spirit. 

3. The shepherd finding his flock destroyed exclaimed I have been rightly served 
why did I trust my sheep to a wolf. 

4. As Caesar loved me I wept for him as he was fortunate I rejoice at it as he was 
valiant I honour him but as he was ambitious I slew him. 
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10. 


11. 


. Sancho ran as fast as his ass could go to help his master whom he found lying 


and not able to stir such a blow he and Rozinante had received mercy on me 
cried Sancho did I not give your worship fair warning did I not tell you they 
were windmills and that nobody could think otherwise unless he had also 
windmills in his head. 


. Perhaps cried he there may be such monsters as you describe. 
. Take away that bauble said Cromwell pointing to the mace which lay upon the 


table and when the House was empty he went out with the key in his pocket. 


. One day walking together up a hill I said to Friday do you not wish yourself 


in your own country again yes he said what would you do there said I would 
you turn wild and eat mens flesh again he looked full of concern and shaking 
his head said no no. 


. Wretch said the king what harm did I do thee that thou shouldst seek to take 


my life with your own hand you killed my father and my two brothers was the 
reply. 

Androcles who had no arms of any kind now gave himself up for lost what 
shall I do said he I have no spear or sword no not so much as a stick to defend 
myself with. 

When a great office is vacant either by death or disgrace which often happens 
five or six of these candidates petition the emperor to entertain his majesty and 
the court with a dance on the rope and whoever jumps the highest without 
falling succeeds to the office. 


Punctuation 
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Unit 26 


Comprehension 


Reading Comprehension 


A. Story 
Read the short story The Bell of Atri by James Baldwin. 


A long time ago, the King of Atri bought a fine large bell, and had it hung up 
in a tower in the market place. 


“Tt is the bell of justice,” said the king. When at last everything was ready, the 
people of Atri had a great holiday. All the men, women and children came 
down to the market place to look at the bell of justice. It was a very pretty bell, 
and was polished until it looked almost as bright and yellow as the sun. 


Then the king came down the street. When he came to the foot of the tower, he 
stopped and raised his hand. 


“My people,” he said, “do you see this beautiful bell? It is your bell; but it must 
never be rung except in case of need. If any one of you is wronged at any time, 
he or she may come and ring the bell; and then the judges shall come together 
at once, and hear his or her case, and give him or her justice.” 


Many years passed by after this. Many times did the bell in the market 
place ring out to call the judges together. Many wrongs were righted, many 
ill-doers were punished. The rope was almost worn out with some of the strands 
broken; it became so short that only a tall man could reach it. 

The judges decided to substitute the rope but could not find a replacement. 

A man ran into his garden and soon came back with a long grapevine in his 
hands. “This will do for a rope,” he said; and he climbed up, and fastened it to 
the bell. The slender vine, with its leaves and tendrils still upon it, trailed to the 
ground. 

On the hillside above the village, there lived a man who had once been a brave 
knight. In his youth he had ridden through many lands, and he had fought 
in many a battle. His best friend through all that time had been his horse—a 
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strong, noble steed that had borne him safe through many a danger. But the 
knight grew older and cared no more about battles and his horse; he thought 
of nothing but gold. He sold all that he had, except his horse, and went to live 
in a little hut on the hillside. Day after day he sat among his money bags, and 
planned how he might get more gold. His horse stood in his bare stall, half- 
starved, and shivering with cold. 


"What is the use of keeping that lazy steed?" said the miser to himself one 
morning. "Every week it costs me more to keep him than he is worth. I might 
sell him; but there is not a man that wants him. I cannot even give him away. 
I will turn him out to fend for himself, and pick grass by the roadside. If he 
starves to death, so much the better." 


So the brave old horse was turned out to find what he could among the rocks 
on the barren hillside. One hot afternoon, when no one was upon the street, 
the horse chanced to wander into the market place. The gates were wide open; 
the poor beast could roam where he pleased. He saw the grapevine rope that 
hung from the bell of justice. The leaves and tendrils upon it were still fresh 
and green, for it had not been there long. 


He stretched his thin neck, and took one of the tempting morsels in his mouth. 
It was hard to break it from the vine. He pulled at it, and the great bell above 
him began to ring. All the people in Atri heard it. 


The judges rushed through the hot streets to the market place. When they 
passed through the gate, they saw the old horse nibbling at the vine. 


“Ha!” cried one, "it is the miser's steed. He has come to call for justice; for his 
master, as everybody knows, has treated him most shamefully.” 


“He pleads his cause as well as any dumb brute can,” said another. 


"And he shall have justice!" said the third. Meanwhile a crowd of men, 
women and children had come into the market place, eager to learn what 
cause the judges were about to try. When they saw the horse, all stood still in 
wonder. Then everyone was ready to tell how they had seen him wandering 
on the hills, unfed, uncared for, while his master sat at home counting his bags 
of gold. 


"Go, bring the miser before us," said the judges. And when he came, they bade 
him stand and hear their judgment. "This horse has served you well for many 
a year," they said. "He has saved you from many a peril. He has helped you 
gain your wealth. Therefore we order that one half of all your gold shall be set 
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aside to buy him shelter and food, a green pasture where he may graze, and a 
warm stall to comfort him in his old age." 

The miser hung his head, and grieved to lose his gold; but the people shouted 
with joy, and the horse was led away to his new stall and a dinner such as he 
had not had in many a day. 


I. Write brief answers for the following questions. 

1. What do you understand about the King's character from his proclamation 
that the bell had been put to give justice to the citizens of Atri? 

2. What happened each time the bell rang? 

3. Why did the need to change the rope arise? What substituted it? 

4. Why did the old knight turn out his horse? 

5. What happened when the horse started pulling at the grapevine? 

6. How did the judges ensure that the horse received justice? 


II. Write a brief summary of the story highlighting its main points. 


B. Poem 


Read the poem The Daffodils by William Wordsworth. 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host, of golden daffodils; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 
A Poet could not but be gay, 
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In such a jocund company: 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


I. Choosethe correct option to answer the questions or complete the sentences. 
1. “The Daffodils’ is 


a. anarrative poem b. an acrostic poem 
c. asong d. anepic 
2. Where was the crowd of the daffodils? 
a. beside the lake b. beneath the trees 
c. bothaand b d. neither a nor b 
3. Who or what "twinkled on the Milky Way"? 
a. thestars b. the waves 
c. the daffodils d. the clouds 
4. Whatis the setting of the poem? 
a. inside a room b. inthe sky 
c. outin the open d. in the poet's backyard 


5. When do the daffodils flash upon the poet's inward eye? 
a. whenhe is in a pensive mood 
b. when he gazes without a thought 
c. when he looks at the stars 
d. whenhe thinks of the daffodils dancing in the breeze 
6. Whatis the central idea of the poem? 
a. Beautiful things give us immense joy. 
b. Nature is beautiful. 
c. There is nothing like flowers to soothe aching nerves. 
d. Allof the above 
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II. Paraphrase the stanzas of the poem. 


C. Unseen Passage 


Underline the facts and circle the writer's opinion in the following passage. 


A.P.J. Abdul Kalam was the 11th President of India. He was a great man with a 
high level of intellect. Born and raised in Rameswaram, Tamil Nadu, the young 
Kalam studied physics at the St. Joseph's College, Tiruchirappalli, and 
aerospace engineering at the Madras Institute of Technology (MIT), Chennai. I 


think he must have been a good student throughout his school years. 


Popularly known as the Missile Man of India, Dr. Kalam had led India from one 
accomplishment to another in space technology. He is credited with a pivotal 
role that he played in India's Pokhran-II nuclear tests in 1998, after the original 


nuclear test by India in 1974. 


However, some detractors believe that Dr. Kalam was without any authority 
and was merely carrying on the work of HomiJ. Bhabha and Vikram Sarabhai. 
Be as it may, the United Nations recognised Dr. Kalam's 79th birthday as World 
Students' Day. He had been conferred with the Padma Bhushan in 1981 and 
the Padma Vibhushan in 1990 for his work with ISRO and DRDO and his role 
as a scientific advisor to the Government. He received India's highest civilian 
honour, the Bharat Ratna, in 1997 for his valuable contribution to the scientific 


research and modernisation of defence technology in India. 


D. Conversation/Dialogue 


Read the three types of conversations given below. 


Case 1: A brief conversation between two old friends meeting by chance at a 


market place. 


Sunita: Hello Jatin! How are you? It's been a while since we last met! 


Jatin: Oh, hi Sunita! I have been busy as my grandparents were with us for 
the last two months. My grandfather has problems with his knees so I 


had to tend to him. How about you? 
Sunita: Not too bad. So have they left now? 
Jatin: Yes, last week. How often do you come to this market? 
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Sunita: This is my first time. My mother usually picks up stuff for me from 
here, so I decided to drop by. Do you still practise for the choir? 


Jatin: I have skipped practice for the better part of the last two months butI 
will now be practising regularly. How are your parents doing? 


Sunita: They are both doing well. I have to rush now. Take care. 


Jatin: Yes, you too. 


Case 2: Conversation during an interview. 


Rahul: 


Interviewer: 


Rahul 


Interviewer: 


Rahul: 


Interviewer: 


Rahul: 


Interviewer: 


Rahul: 


Interviewer: 


Rahul: 


Interviewer: 


Rahul: 


Comprehension 


Good morning, sir. 

Good morning, Rahul. Please take a seat. So what made you apply 
for this job? 

I feel that I could be a good teacher so I applied for the teaching 
position. 

What is your basic qualification? 

I have a masters in English literature. 

While you have the basic qualification, you would also need a 
B.Ed. degree. 

Sir, I have recently enrolled for a distant learning course for B.Ed. 
And what makes you think that you would enjoy teaching? 

I have been interacting with children since my graduation and 
post-graduation years. I connect well with them. 

In what way have you interacted with them? Are they relatives 
and neighbours? 

I teach the children in my neighbourhood football. After the 
practice I also help them out with their homework and studies. 
The way they have responded to the mentoring motivated me to 
take up teaching. 

Well, we have other candidates to interview but we will get back to 
you soon. 

Thank you, sir. Have a good day. 


Case 3: Conversation between two strangers queuing up to withdraw money 


from the bank. 

Stranger 1: So how long have you been standing in the queue? 

Stranger 2: For the last three hours. I was here by 7 a.m. 

Stranger 1: Gosh! That's early. I knew the wait would be long but my mother 
insisted that I take out some money for her. 

Stranger 2: Yesterday, I reached only at 9 a.m. By the time my turn came the 
bank had run out of cash. 

Stranger 1: So you live nearby? 

Stranger 2: No, I covered 30 kilometres one way to get here. 

Stranger 1: Why? Don’t you have ATMs and banks in your locality? 

Stranger 2: The place where I come from has about three banks and a couple of 
functioning ATMs. 

Stranger 1: Then why travel the distance? 

Stranger 2: Its a small locality. Everyone knows each other. When some senior 
citizens see me they expect me to give them my place in the queue. 
Then there are these neighbours who ask me to lend them some cash 
citing all sorts of reasons. So I thought it would make more sense to 
withdraw from an area away from my locality. 

Stranger 1: That makes sense. So what you withdraw today will all be yours to keep. 


In the following table, the first column gives a description of the nature of a 
certain conversation. Identify the correct case and write it down in the second 


column. 


This type of conversation is between people 
who know each other. There is normally 
no formalities of rank and protocol. The 
information exchanged includes personal 


interest and family members as well. 

This type of conversation takes place when 
complete strangers meet or are gathered at a 
common place for a common purpose. So the 
conversation centres around that common 
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In this type of conversation, there is a clear 
protocol and hierarchy maintained. There is 


always one person who does the major part of 
the questioning and the other person supplies 
the information. 


I. 


Do you think that the two friends in Case 1 are best friends? Give reasons 
for your answer. 


E. Factual information 


Read the following factual paragraph on an aspect of making films. 


I. 


Before the 1920s, films used to be silent with just the action on the scene along 
with subtitles. Come the decade of 1920 and the advent of new technology, the 
filmmakers had the possibility to synchronise a soundtrack with the action on 
the screen. This included dialogues, musical score and special effects. After 
this development, the movies were called talkies since the audience was able 
to hear the actors talk with each other. There was no stopping from then on 
and the next significant development was the introduction of colour. However, 
colour movies were somewhat slow to catch on, especially when compared to 
the addition of sound to the movie. Another reason for this slow acceptance of 
colour was the considerable developing and processing cost it entailed. With 
passing of time, and improving technology, the colour processing became as 
affordable as black-and-white films. More and more movies were filmed in 
colour to a point when the film-makers did away with black-and-white films. 


Choose the correct option to complete the following sentences. 


1. Movies that had no sound were called. . movies. 
a. muffled b. mute 
C. silent d. dumb 
2. The soo the soundtrack to the action in the film revolutionised 
the process of film-making. 
a. stitching b. synchronisation 
c. adhering d. none of the above 


3. The acceptance of colour movies was a little slow when compared to the 
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a. besties b. selfies 


c. smileys d. talkies 
4. Colour movies were a little slow on the uptake owing to their high 
um and | — costs. 
a. processing/developing b. filming/processing 
c. filming/developing d. only developing 
5. With advanced technology, the processing of colour films became as 
affordable as ___ _ films. 
a. black and blue b. black and white 
c. blue and white d. all of these 


6. What is the main idea of the passage? 
a. Advancement in technology has had a tremendous impact on 
film-making. 
b. Silent movies and talkies were destined to become obsolete. 
c. Film-making is an easy job. 
Colour movies with a soundtrack are better than black-and-white 
movies with a soundtrack. 


II. Do you think the audience won't appreciate a good black-and-white movie 
today? Give reasons for your answer. 


FE. Data interpretation 


Study the following pie chart carefully. 


Production of Wheat In Different Countries 


m Sri Lanka 
m indonesia 
m Pakistan 

m Bangladesh 
E China 

E Japan 
E India 
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I. Answer the following that you can infer from the pie chart. 

The largest producer of wheat 

Percentage of wheat produced by China, Japan and Bangladesh 

The largest producer of wheat in the Indian subcontinent 

The country that produces half of what India produces 

Does India produce more wheat per hectare as compared to Sri Lanka? 


oy M ee pa 


What is India’s position among the wheat producing countries if we rank 
them from the largest? 


II. Write a brief paragraph on the wheat producing countries shown in the pie 
chart. The most important aspect to be covered in the paragraph is the 
percentage of wheat produced by each country as compared to the size of 
the country. 
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Unit 27 


Chapter 58) Essay Writing | 


Key Elements 
of an Essay 


Introduction... Paragraphs.. | Evidence... a Conclusion... 


to take the 
that presents that give more to sustain the a e 
the subject detailed information 8 : 
n ; : * RAP often 
briefly in a few information on given in z 
sentences the subject paragraphs expressing the 
the writer's 
M M " Y views 


Let's study the different types of essays. 


A. Reflective Essay 
A reflective essay consists of thoughts on a given topic, usually of an abstract 
nature—habits, feelings, qualities, social/political/economical situations and 
the like. 
While the structure remains the same, the stress of the content is more on what 
the writer feels about the given topic in hand. 
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Given below is an example of reflective essay on the poem The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner is by far the longest poem that has been 
written in the English language. 


The poem acquires different nuances according to who interprets it—an 
expression of going against nature, the idea of a sinner, religious undertones, 
etc. 


The Ancient Mariner is an old man who commits a grave error by killing an 
albatross. Instead of imparting his wisdom and experience to his younger 
colleagues, he brings upon them untold woes and misfortune. The man is 
eloquent enough to communicate the deteriorating conditions of the lot. 


Somewhere along the way, he symbolises the mother figure as well, 
considering the repeated references to typically feminine things like the sea, 
motherhood, irrationality, spontaneity and nature. 


Some scholars have interpreted the poem as man violating nature. 
Others have interpreted the poem as the story of the salvation of Christ. Various 
interpretations on the ballad were also proposed. Some said that the killing 
of the albatross by the Ancient Mariner shows the violation of nature and is 
criticised. Someone has gone to the extent of suggesting that the poem is, in 
reality, Coleridge's autobiography. 


It is not an easy task to fathom and understand a literary piece simply 
because each of us has our own perceptions and beliefs. However, I find 
the poem beautifully written and thought-provoking. It also highlights a 
major environmental issue that has not changed over time—man's abuse 
and exploitation of nature for his own pursuits. The deliberate killing of the 
albatross shows how man has wilfully and willingly disrupted nature's 
balance for his own gains. 


Answer the following questions: 


1. Write a reflective essay on your major achievement in the last five years. 


2. Write a reflective essay on your role model and say what you admire in him/ 
her the most. 
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B. Narrative Essay 


A narrative essay recounts a personal experience or story. It is a type of expository 
writing that offers its writers a chance to think and write about themselves. A 
narrative essay is written from a defined point of view, that of the writer, and hence 
allows for feelings and specific sensory perceptions to catch the readers' attention. 


Given below is an example of a narrative essay with the title My Eureka Moment. 


I had a dream since my childhood—to be able to swim to my heart's content 
in any water body. But, in reality, I was petrified of water bodies. I had the 
firm conviction that I would go down like a dead weight as soon as I lowered 
myself in a swimming pool even on the shallow side! 

I told myself that it was a challenge I had to face; that I had to get out of my 
comfort zone; that I had to make the effort. But, all in vain. I could not be 
convinced to touch the pool water with my toe, leave alone get into it. 


One summer, two years ago, I was literally ‘hoodwinked’ into taking a 
membership in our local swimming pool. I was gifted a swimming costume, 
cap, goggle, arm bands and gently taken into water. I was shivering in waist 
high water, imagining, rather viewing, myself lifeless in the bottom of the 


pool. 

My sister held my hand and asked me to slowly walk ahead towards the less 
shallow part. As the water level rose to my chest, my heart beat fast. I felt it 
would come out from my body or sink to my toes. However, my arm bands 
kept me afloat and this filled me with a confidence I had never experienced 
before. She taught me some exercises that I could do while in the pool, which 
I gladly did. I began to look forward to my 'swimming hour' during the 
day when I played with water with childlike abandon. That was my Eureka 
moment—the fact that I just loved to be in the swimming pool with water 
reaching my chin. One day, I will learn to swim; but, for now, I am happy 
playing with water! 


Exercises 


1. Write a narrative essay about an experience in your life that is difficult to 
forget. Write what caused the incident and mention the impact it had on 
your life. 
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2. You have the opportunity to invent an occasion to be celebrated worldwide. 
Write a narrative essay about this occasion, why have you chosen it, what is its 
relevance in today's world and how it will be celebrated. 


C. Descriptive Essay 


A descriptive essay describes a person, place, animal or thing. It provides details 
that help the reader form a precise mental picture of what is being described. These 
details are such that appeal to the five senses in order to leave a lasting impression 
on the reader. 


Given below is an example of a descriptive essay on the Chennai floods in 2015. 


Chennai was flooded after incessant rains in November 2015 following the 
worst rainfall in 100 years. Many areas were completely submerged in water 
causing massive damage to life and property. 


Upon investigations, it was revealed that the disaster was caused due to 
malfunctioning drainage system and excessive dumping that blocked the 
creeks and culverts impeding, in the process, the flow of rainwater. 


The administration's failure in ensuring timely remedies as well as rampant 
encroachment on the Cooum River, Adyar River and Buckingham Canal 
further intensified the impact of the disaster. These waterways serve as the 
main rainwater drain for the city. 


Thousands of people lost their homes, life and were displaced. Even though 
hectic rescue efforts were on round the clock, they seemed wanting when 
compared to the enormity of the disaster. 


Among the rescue teams were the Indian Army, Navy and Air Force working 
shoulder to shoulder with many NGOs and well-intentioned individuals. 
However, on the flip side, many accounts of heroic deeds came to the fore 
where people helped each other irrespective of caste, creed, colour or religion. 
The Chennai floods left a lot of destruction on its trail, but also left many a 
heart-warming tale of exceptional bravery, brotherhood and goodwill. 


Exercises 


1. Write a descriptive essay about how your school has changed over the years 
since you enrolled in Grade 1. 
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2. Write a descriptive essay on the road right in front of your colony. You may 
describe an entire day on the road from the point of view of an observer. 


D. Imaginative Essay 


An imaginative essay allows its writer to indulge in a flight of his/her imagination 
about a given topic. 


Given below is an example of an imaginative essay on the topic If I could be 
invisible for a day. 


If I could be invisible for a day, I would be free to go and come as I please. 
I wouldn't need anyone's permission for anything. I would walk into the 
offices to see the people work and observe if they are doing their duty or 
not. It is a pity that I wouldn't be able to film errant workers since my phone 
would be visible to everyone! 


I would love to visit exotic places free of cost. But, there is a problem in 
that, too. I would need the physical space to sit or lie down in spite of being 
invisible. And, any vacant seat (where I would be sitting) could be given to 
others, particularly when travelling in the train. So, no free journeys for me 
even if invisible! 


It would decidedly be lots of fun when I play pranks on my rivals and 
adversaries. Their countenances would be worth the laugh I would have at 
their expense. 

I would be an asset for my country as I would have the ability to enter and 
exit the enemy camps without being noticed. I could overhear their plans 
and alert the forces. 


And then, I would be a kind of 'Robin Hood' for the poor people around me 
who are not allowed to sit and eat with the so-called affluent people. I would 
scare the latter to such an extent that they would be forced to acknowledge 
the former and share the common space with them. 


Exercises 


1. Write an imaginative essay about what you want to do when you grow up and 
whether you plan to use your expertise for the good of others. 


2. Write an imaginative essay on how the world would be if people made music 
instead of wars. 
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E. Argumentative Essay 


An argumentative essay requires the student to thoroughly investigate the given 
topic, gather and evaluate evidences and establish a position in a concise manner. 


Given below is an example of an argumentative essay on the topic Do Rewards 
Matter? 


It is often said that one should do one's duty without the expectation of a 
reward. And yet, all around us, we see rewards—in cash or kind—making 
the world go round....from training one's pet, to getting a child to do the 
right thing; from getting a simple job done in an office to getting an urgent 
appointment with someone in authority. 


In the working world, incentives, or rewards, are effective motivators for 
the employee. An incentive-linked task spurs him/her on to perform better 
and faster. However, oftentimes this system sidelines the good workers 
who achieve their targets without the promise of an incentive—they are 
equated with the rest and their efficiency undervalued. 


On the other hand, incentives and rewards are a sure way to get the 'lazy' 
workers out of their comfort zone and achieve results. It is quite like a dog 
that bites its own tail! There is actually no effective answer to the question 
—Do rewards matter? 


While they are a good way for forming healthy habits, they should be 
restricted only to such exercises. In my opinion, one should give one's best 
to the task on hand (whether studies or work or any other thing) without 
an expectation of a tangible reward. The result of a well-done task will be a 
reward unto itself. 


Exercises 
1. Write an argumentative essay on whether surfing habits of children should be 
monitored by their parents or not. 


2. Write an argumentative essay on the parental and societal pressure put on 
students to achieve good grades and how it may, at times, adversely affect the 
students. 
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Chapter 59) Story Writing 4 


A story is a narration or retelling of real or fictitious events that are somehow 
connected with each other. Let us understand the story elements by analysing the 
following story. 

Once upon a time, a lion was sleeping under a tree in the jungle. He was awakened from 
sleep by a mouse running over his face. Rising up angrily, the lion caught him and was 
about to eat him, when the latter piteously begged, saying: “If you would only spare my 
life, I would be sure to repay your kindness." The lion laughed and let him go. 

After a few days, it so happened that the lion was caught in a hunter’s net. Hard as he tried 
to free himself, he remained firmly bound to the ground by strong ropes. He began to roar 
in despair. The mouse, recognising his roar, came and gnawed the rope with his teeth and 
set him free. 


Story map of 
The Lion and the Mouse 
Characters: Setting: 


Lion, mouse, Jungle 

hunter 

Beginning A sleeping lion is awakened by a mouse. 

Middle The lion is angry for being woken up and wants 
to eat the mouse. 


Introduction 


Actions of different 


characters; chain 


The mouse pleads with him to spare his life, 


promising that one day he (mouse) will help him. N^ of events leading 


to the problem/ 
conflict 


The lion is scornful of the mouse's words but lets 
him go anyway. 


A few days later, the lion finds himself entangled Sm 

ü - * robilem or 

in a hunter's net. He tries as hard as he can, but is 
conic 


unable to free himself. 


He begins to roar in sheer desperation. The 
mouse recognises the roar and comes running to 


the lion. 
End The mouse gnaws at the ropes of the net and sets _J Resolution of the 
the lion free problem/conflict 
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Apart from the story map, it is important to remember to: 

e Start the story with phrases like "Once upon a time", "Long ago” to set its 
time frame. 

Include dialogues in the narrative to make the characters more dynamic. 


* Lead the characters to the climax, a kind of point of no return where the 
characters face a problem/conflict. 

* Lead them to the resolution of the problem/conflict and to the end. The 
resolution need not be logical always. However, the end should give a closure 
to the narrative. 


Exercises 


1. A Day in the Life of a Superhero 
You have been given a boon to become a superhero of your choice for one 
day. Whom would you choose to become and what would you do with your 
superpowers? 

2. I Love Time Travel 
You have found a secret formula to travel in time. Choose a time period to 
travel and describe your stay there. You may mix your time periods randomly 
as well, i.e., you may travel to past, from there to distant future and so on. 

3. That made Me feel Good! 
Write about a time, or an action, that really made you feel good about yourself. 

4. Iam just a Number 
Imagine you are a number in a number line from 1—50. You are tired of being 
where you are and would like to change places. Write about your condition/ 
plight/adventure when you exchange your place with another number. 
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Chapter 60, Letter Writing, 


A. Formal letter 


A formal letter is a form of written communication to people in authority. The 
language used is official and courteous. 


Given below is a sample formal letter along with its various elements: 


Sender's address Ruchika Bahl 
73, Sunlight Street 


Pinacolada Apartments 

Date 15th July 2015 

Receiver's address State Town Planner 
Gurgaon 

Salutation Respected Sir/Madam 

Subject: Flouting of Row Housing Byelaws 

Body of the letter This is to bring to your notice that the construction 
on plot number 4 on the Sunlight Street is against 
the Row Housing Byelaws in that it does not respect 
the boundary limits as dictated by the byelaw. 
Iamattaching the photographs of someirregularities 
that have come up in the said construction. This has 
created serious concern for all the neighbours as 
the construction is blocking the passage of air and 
sunlight. 


You are requested to kindly look into the matter and 
take suitable action. 


Signing off Yours sincerely 
Name and signature of Ruchika Bahl 
the sender 


Exercises 


1. Write a letter to the principal of your school seeking permission for organis- 
ing a blood donation camp within the school premises. Mention the date and 
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programme schedule along with the details of the professionals (medical and 
paramedical) who would assist during the camp. 

2. Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper highlighting the poor sanitary 
conditions of your neighbourhood. 

3. One of your neighbours has an embroidery unit installed in her house. Though 
she doesn't disturb others or create problems, she has employed underage 
children to embroider patterns. They live in the same building and are often 
beaten up. No one is allowed to enter the building. 

As Rama Rani, write a letter to the Superintendent of Police of your area to 
report the child abuse and child labour happening in your neighbourhood. 


B. Informal letter 

An informal letter is a form of written communication to people with whom one 
has social rapport and/or friendship. The language used is informal and the 
structure is also less rigid. 


Given below is a sample formal letter along with its various elements: 


Sender's address Ruchika Bahl 
Lake View Hotel 
Nainital 

Date 15th July 2015 

Salutation Dear [Daddy /Mummy /Uncle/ Aunty / (name of 
friend)] 

Body of the letter We reached Nainital this morning. We have been 
allotted our rooms. We have also been assigned a 
‘buddy’ for the rest of the trip. We are required to 
do all the things together. 


It is a lovely morning. We will go to the lake after 
some time. I am so excited to come to my dream 
destination. I will write to you later with more 
details. 


Signing off Yours affectionately 
Name and signature Ruchika 
of the sender 
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Exercises 


1. The CBSE results were announced in the newspaper this morning. Your 
friend's elder brother has topped his school. Write a letter to your friend 
congratulating her for her brother's success and promising her that you will 
visit soon. 

2. Imagine you have been selected for an experimental journey in a space 
shuttle. Write a letter to your parents describing your joy and excitement at the 
opportunity. 

3. Your family has moved to a new city following your father's job transfer. You 
have almost settled down in the new place and new school. Write a letter to 
your best friend telling him/her about the new place, school and classmates. 
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Chapter 61 


A message is a very brief verbal, written, or recorded communication sent to or left 
for a recipient who is not available to talk at the moment. A message should not 
exceed 25-30 words. 


Given below is a sample message based on the following telephonic 
conversation: 


Conversation 

Rinky: Hello. 

Caller: I am calling from Dr. Ahuja's clinic. Am I speaking to Mrs. Khanna? 
Rinky: She is not at home. I am her daughter. Can I take a message? 


Caller: This is regarding her appointment with the doctor this evening. 
Please tell her that the doctor will see her at 9 am tomorrow morning 
instead. 


Rinky: OK. I will inform her. 
Message 

6th June 

Mother 


Your appointment with Dr. Ahuja has been postponed to tomorrow 
morning at 9 a.m. instead of this evening. 


Rinky 


Exercises 


1. You attend the same remedial classes during weekends as your friend Atul. 
The teacher informed the students that no classes will be held on the next 
weekend. Atul has gone for a family celebration and shall be back only on 
Monday. Write a message informing him of this change in class schedule. 


2. As the monitor of your class, you have to attend an important meeting with 
other monitors and the teachers after school. Write a message to your parents 
telling them that you will be late in reaching home. 
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3. Listen to the following conversation between Ruma's mother and her friend, 
Nita. Write a message for Ruma with all the information that her friend Nita 
provided to the former's mother. 


Ruma's mother: Hello Nita, I am Ruma's mother here. 
Nita: Hello Aunty. Why didn't Ruma come to school today? 


Ruma's mother: She sprained her ankle last night. I called you to ask if there was any 
homework for today. 


Nita: Yes, Aunty. Tell Ruma to complete sections C and D on page 73 from the English 
coursebook and questions 5 and 6 from chapter 10 of Maths. 


Ruma's mother: Anything else? 
Nita: No Aunty. This is all. 
Ruma's mother: Thank you, Nita. 
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Chapter 62) Notices 4 


A notice is a brief announcement about an event that is to happen or has happened. 
The number of words in a notice should not exceed 50 words. 


Given below is a sample notice: 


The ABC School of Art and Language 
Notice 


27th July 2015 
Founder’s Day Celebrations 


All students who are interested in participating in the dance 
drama show for the celebrations are requested to gather in the 
Auditorium at 2.30 p.m. on 28th July 2015. 


Performing Arts Coordinator 


Exercises 


1. Your new tennis kit has been stolen from your locker. Write a notice giving the 
following details: 


Brief description of the tennis kit, contact name, class and section 
Also mention a suitable reward for the finder of your tennis kit. 


2. Your local sports club is organising a summer camp to Mcleodganj. Write 
a notice for the club notice board announcing the camp and inviting 
members to attend it. Include the following information in your notice: 
Date and duration of the camp Date of orientation for the camp 
Charges for the camp Contact person's name and number 


3. Write a notice for your colony's notice board informing the residents about 
the Independence Day celebrations to be held on the 15th of August in the 
community centre. Mention the time as well as a brief schedule for the 
celebration. 


Composition 
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Chapter 63) Diary Entry — | 


A diary is a record of the happenings of the day over a period of time. The language 
used is informal and in first person. The most common tenses are simple present 
or simple past. Sometimes emoticons, sketches and drawings can also be used. 


Given below is a sample diary entry from The Diary of a Young Girl by Anne 
Frank: 


Friday, June 30, 1944 
Dearest Kitty, 


Bad weather from one at a stretch to the thirty June. Don't I say that 
well? Oh yes, I already know a little English; just to prove it I’m reading 
An Ideal Husband with the help of a dictionary! War's going wonderfully: 
Bobruysk, Mogilev and Orsha have fallen, lots of prisoners. 
Everything's all right here. Spirits are improving, our super-optimists 
are triumphant, the van Daans are doing disappearing acts with the 
sugar, Bep's changed her hair, and Miep has a week off. That's the latest 
news! 


I've been having really ghastly root-canal work done on one of my front 
teeth. It's been terribly painful. It was so bad Dussel thought I was going 
to faint, and I nearly did. Mrs. van D. promptly got a toothache as well! 


Yours, Anne M. Frank 


Exercises 


1. You had a class test today. You were convinced that you would fail the test. 
But, you were pleasantly surprised when the teacher gave out the marks—you 
had scored the highest. 


Write a diary entry about how you felt after receiving the marks. You may 
include the following information: 


e [t was a surprise test. e Your marks 
e How many questions were * How many questions did you attempt? 
there? 
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. Imagine you are Gulliver. You have set sail for Japan. Write a diary entry about 
your thoughts of going to Japan. Mention the things you plan to do and see 
there as well as the number of days you wish to stay. 


. Today was the best birthday you have ever had. Your parents had organised 
a surprise party. Early in the morning, you, your parents and a few friends set 
out to a secret destination—your grandparents' house on the slope of a hill 
that overlooked a beautiful valley. Write a diary entry to describe your day, the 
things you did and ate and your feelings at the end of the day. 


. You went to Agra to see the Taj Mahal for the very first time. Write a diary en- 
try giving an account of the day and your thoughts when you saw this archi- 
tectural marvel of the 17" century. 

. It is your first day in a boarding school. You have left your home and family 
for the first time to live alone in a new place with new friends. Write a diary 
entry recording your thoughts about your new life there and the adjustments 
you have to make. 
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Chapter 64) Dialogue Writing 4 


A dialogue is a conversation between two or more people. The language used is 
often conversational. 


Given below is a set of dialogues from The Importance of Being Earnest by Oscar 
Wilde. 


Algernon: How are you, my dear Ernest? What brings you up to town? 


Jack: Oh, pleasure, pleasure! What else should bring one anywhere? 
Eating as usual, I see, Algy! 


Algernon: I believe it is customary in good society to take some slight 
refreshment at five o'clock. Where have you been since last Thursday? 


Jack: In the country. 
Algernon: What on earth do you do there? 


Jack: When one is in town one amuses oneself. When one is in the 
country one amuses other people. It is excessively boring. 


Algernon: And who are the people you amuse? 
Jack: Oh, nei hbours. 


Exercises 


1. Imagine you remain stuck with your favourite celebrity in a lift for about 10 
minutes. Start a conversation with the celebrity imagining the answers he/she 
would give you. Write a set of dialogues between you and him/her. 

2. Write a set of dialogues between you and your pet who is complaining of a 
terrible stomach ache. What will you say to comfort your pet? 

3. Write dialogues between a teenager and his/her parents about what career 
the former should choose after school. Give reasons to justify the respective 
stands. 

4. Two friends are held up in a hill station due to a landslide. Friend A is despon- 
dent and believes that they will die there. Friend B, however, encourages his/ 
her friend to come out of desperation for they will be rescued the following 
day. Write a set of dialogues to express the various concerns. 
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Chapter 65) Review s 


A. Book review 


Book review is a form of literary criticism in which a book is analysed on the basis 
of its content, style, and merit. The critic can express personal opinions as well 
including rating the book. 


Given below is a book review of Wings of Fire by APJ Abdul Kalam. 


Wings of Fire is an autobiography of Dr. APJ Abdul Kalam and covers his 
early life and work in Indian space research and missile programmes. 

It is a simple tale of a boy from a humble background who went on to 
occupy the highest seat, that of the president of the country. 

Dr. Kalam has been a key player in Indian space research /Indian missile 
programmes. The book gained immense popularity in India and has 
been translated into multiple languages. It is an engaging reading to 

say the least. However, it tends to drag towards the end. The technical 
details given therein are lost on the common readers since they are 
specific to space research and missile projects. 


In my opinion, the initial chapters of Wings of Fire are lovable as they 
describe the quest of this young boy on the road to realising his dreams. 
Another important factor is Dr. Kalam's positive thinking and outlook 
that resonates throughout the book. Despite holding many high 

ranking positions in various organisations, Dr. Kalam's humility shines 
throughout like a beacon. The secret to his success is indeed his ability to 
ignore negative things around him. 


Critic's rating - 8/10 


Exercises 


1. Write a review of your favourite book that you have read in recent times. 
Mention the positive and the negative aspects of the book as well as things you 
liked. Remember to give a rating to your review. 

2. Write a review of the book prescribed for supplementary reading in your 


school. Mention the high and the low points of the book. Do not forget to rate 
the book. 
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B. Movie review 


Movie review is a form of literary criticism in which a movieis analysed on the basis 
of its content, acting, photography, etc. The critic can express personal opinions as 
well including rating the film. 


Given below is a movie review of the film Udta Punjab. 


i The Indian EXPRESS 


Udta Punjab review: Shahid, Alia starrer 
has flaws, but makes a strong point 


Udta Punjab movie review: This is the kind of film which has something to say, and it says it with both 
flair and conviction 


Li d i 
13K 60 44 451 
00096 H * e 
tten by Shubhra Gupta | New Delhi | Updated: June 19, 2016 


First off, is Udta Punjab worth all the fuss? I'd say, absolutely. 


Not because it is a perfect film. It has flaws. But this is the kind of film that has 


something to say, and it says it with both flair and conviction 


Flying is both a metaphor and reality of drugs. Anyone who's done a line, or 
snorted some stuff, or shot up, knows what it feels like — you are untethered, you 
are afloat. It's another matter that you come down with a thud, and it feels so awful 
that you are shooting up again, and that's your vicious cycle. 

Udta Punjab is a cracker of a title, and the way it opens tells us that it will go on the 
way it means to: with rolled-up sleeves ready for action, with characters who look 
as if they belong to Punjab, and speak the lingo right (mostly). Most importantly, it 
reveals a willingness to go over to the dark side and show what drugs can do. They 
can ruin. They can kill. They can wish you were not alive. 


Anyone with half an eye open can see that this is not a film that glorifies drugs. The 
degradation of Alia's character, both physical and mental, is horrifying. An addicted 
teenager's spiralling down the primrose path is another of the plot's see-see-this-is- 
what-drugs-can-do-to-you thread. It gets to the point where you want to say right, 


we get it, move on. 


Exercises 


1. Write a review of your all-time favourite movie that you have ever watched. 
Comment on its storyline, characters, cast, and musical score. Do express what 
you liked about the movie and what you didn't. Remember to give a rating to 
your review and say whether you will recommend it to your friends. 

2. Watch the latest movie that is being shown in a cinema hall near you and write 
its review. Comment upon what worked for the movie and what didn't along 
with your views about its storyline, characters, cast, and musical score. Rate 
the movie. 
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Chapter 66) Biography — 4 


A biography is an account of someone's life written by someone else. It highlights 
the important work done by the person and the strong points he/she has. In other 
words, it is a kind of summary of who one is and how does he/she impact his/her 


ambience. 


Given below is a brief biography of Stephen Irwin, popularly known as the 


Crocodile Hunter: 


Stephen Irwin was a famous Australian television personality, wildlife 
expert, and conservationist. Born on 22 February 1962 in Essendon, 
Australia, he grew up in the wild life park of his parents. There he 
mastered the technique of catching and managing crocodiles. He worked 


on the world famous television series, The Crocodile Hunter; in fact, he 
got his pseudonym from the title of the series. 


Even though he did not have any formal education or degree in his field, 
he was acclaimed as a wildlife expert the world over. He died in 2006 
after being pierced by a stingray off Australia's Great Barrier Reef. 


Exercises 


1. Read the following details about Jane Goodall and write a brief biography. 


Name: 
Born on: 
Parents' 
names: 
Siblings: 
Profession: 


Field of study: 
Recognition: 


Founded 


Composition 


Jane Goodall 
3rd April 1944 
Mortimer Herbert Morris and Margaret Joseph 


One sister, Judith 

British Scientist 

Chimpanzee behaviour 

UN Messenger of Peace 

Conferred with the Dame Commander of the Most 
Excellent Order of the British Empire in 2004 

Jane Goodall Institute, a global non-profit organisation 
to empower people in making a difference in the world 


. Write a brief biography of your grandfather highlighting his accomplishments 
in his life. 

. Research the relevant details (as given in exercise 1) about India's 3rd Prime 
Minister, Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri, and write a brief biography. 


. Write a biography of your favourite movie star. 


. Here is an extract from a BBC news report about the death of Steve Jobs, 
Apple Inc's founder. With the help of the information given in this report, 
write a brief biography on Steve Jobs. Give a suitable title. 


Steve Jobs, Apple 'visionary', dies aged 56 
6 October 2011 


Steve Jobs, co-founder and former chief executive of US technology giant 
Apple, has died at the age of 56. Apple said he had been "the source of 
countless innovations that enrich and improve all of our lives" and had 
made the world "immeasurably better". Mr Jobs had announced he was 
suffering from pancreatic cancer in 2004. Tributes have been made by 
technology company bosses and world leaders, with US President Barack 
Obama saying the world had "lost a visionary". 


A statement from Mr Jobs's family said they were with him when he died 
peacefully on Wednesday. 


‘Face of Apple’ 


More than almost any other business leader, Mr Jobs was indistinguishable 
from his company, which he co-founded in the 1970s. In 2004, Mr Jobs 
announced that he was suffering from pancreatic cancer. He had a liver 
transplant five years later. In January, he took medical leave, before 
resigning as CEO in August and handing over his duties to Mr Cook. In 
his resignation letter, Mr Jobs said: “I believe Apple’s brightest and most 
innovative days are ahead of it. And I look forward to watching and 
contributing to its success in a new role.” However, Mr Jobs stayed on as 
Apple’s chairman. He married Laurene in 1991, and the couple had three 
children. As an adult, he discovered that he had a biological sister, US 
novelist Mona Simpson. 
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An autobiography is an account of a person's life written by himself/herself. It 
gives the following details about the author: 


* Date of Birth and place e Family and significant 
familial influences 

e Friends e Neighbourhood and 
ambience 

e Likes, dislikes, and inclinations e Accomplishments (and 
failures) in life/goals for the 
future 


Given below is an excerpt from Mahatma Gandhi's autobiography, The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth. 


I must have been about seven when my father left Porbandar for 
Rajkot to become a member of the Rajasthanik Court. There I was put 
into a primary school, and I can well recollect those days, including 
the names and other particulars of the teachers who taught me. As 
at Porbandar, so here, there is hardly anything to note about my 
studies. I could have been only a mediocre student. From this school 
I went to the suburban school and thence to the high school, having 


already reached my twelfth year. I do not remember having ever told 
a lie, during this short period, either to my teachers or to my school- 
mates. I used to be very shy and avoided all company. My books and 
my lessons were my sole companions. To be at school at the stroke 
of the hour and to run back home as soon as the school closed—that 
was my daily habit. I literally ran back, because I could not bear to 
talk to anybody. I was even afraid lest anyone should poke fun at me. 


Exercises 


A. Imagine yourself to be: 


1. Your favourite character from your favourite book or movie. Write an 
autobiography of this character describing a day in his/her life. 


Composition Q 
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A common household object (e.g., a water bottle or a cup). Write an 
autobiography of the object describing the various stages in its life from how it 
was made, how it came to your house and how it is being used by the different 
family members. 


. A house pet. Write an autobiography describing the quality of life you are 


living with your human family. 


If you were to write your own autobiography, what would you name it? Write 
your own autobiography using the following prompts. You may also use your 
own. 


Your most precious childhood memories 
Moments from your past you wish you could return to 
Things you created when you were a child 


Lessons you have learned, personal achievements you are proud of, things 
you are grateful for, some recent moments of happiness in your life, your per- 
sonality and temperament 


Your role in your family, family stories of sacrifice, relationship with your 
siblings 
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A poster is a large placard, bill, or announcement that is posted to advertise or 
publicise an object or an event. It has attractive illustration(s) more often than not. 


Given below are different kinds of posters. The one on the left is intended to 
educate the public about the ways of preventing a disaster on trains whereas the 
one on the right is meant to advertise a new product. 


SPARE EVERYONE 
THE PAIN OF ABLAZING TRAIN 


ex. 


uidisse INDIAN RAILWAYS ° 66 


SERVING CUSTOMERS WITH A SMILE 


As evident from the examples, one needs to know the message that the poster 
carries with details that support it. 


Composition Q 


Exercises 


1. 


Water Conservation is the need of the hour since the resource is depleting at an 
alarming rate. Make an attractive poster that gives this message. 


. Right to Education is the fundamental right of all children irrespective of caste, 


creed or social status. Yet, many times this right is flouted and they are forced 
to work, at times in unhygienic conditions, overtime in the production of 
consumer goods (bangle making is one such industry). Make a poster to 
promote abolition of child labour and enforcement of their right to education. 


. The children of your colony have decided to organise a Winter Festival in 


the colony park. Make an attractive poster to inform the residents about this 
initiative. 


. Make a poster for Grade 3 students describing the nouns, their types and their 


uses. 
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Chapter 69, Report Writing | 


A report is a short, concise document written to suit a specific purpose and for a 
specific audience. Usually it deals with a situation or problem by analysing it and 
often making recommendations for the future course of action. It is factual hence 
needs to be clear and well-structured. 


Given below is an example of a report on Antarctica: 
Antarctica is a continent that is situated around the South 


Pole. It is the coldest continent in the world with high 
winds. 


Most of the region is covered with very thick layers of ice 
and snow. It is a matter of fact that the ice and snow of 
Antarctica supplies nearly 70% of the world’s fresh water. 


It is also the driest continent because the average rainfall 
is lower than in many desert areas of the world. It would 
not be an exaggeration to say that Antarctica is the largest 
desert in the world. 


Such harsh conditions make Antarctica mostly uninhabited; 
only the staff working at research stations lives there. Apart 
from some insect species, penguins, seabirds, seals and 
whales, no other type of fauna is found in Antarctica. 

Antarctica is a unique continent. It has the most spectacular 
and beautiful places on earth and yet does not have easy 
living conditions to allow for habitation and/or vegetation. 


Composition Q 


Some more Examples 


Boy rewarded for preventing an accident 

Staff Reporter 

Hyderabad: A nursery student Soni (4), going home along with her 
mother, was saved by a boy when a school bus was about to hit her 
near Borabanda on Saturday. The boy was rewarded. The mother, 
Yashoda, who works as a labourer with the Water Works department, 
was returning home with her child. 


Delhi shivers on the coldest day in 70 years 


Staff Reporter 

New Delhi: Delhi experienced its coldest day in over 70 years on 
Sunday as chilly winds from the North west swept the city throughout 
the day, forcing the Delhi Government to order closure of all primary 
schools, including private institutions, till January 11. 

The sudden dip in temperature to 0.2 degrees Celsius early in the 
morning and cold wave conditions during the day forced people to 
stay indoors on a bright sunny day. 

Significantly, the minimum temperature remained at 0.2 degrees Celsius 
between 5.30 a.m. and 6 a.m. at Palam. Prior to this, Delhi had recorded 
a minimum temperature of minus (-) 0.6 degrees on January 10, 1935. 
While the minimum temperature remained even degrees below normal, 
the maximum temperature was two degrees below normal at 18.7 
degrees Celsius. 


Exercises 


1. Gather information about the cleanliness being maintained in your school 
premises and write a report. Suggest remedial measures in case the standard 
of cleanliness is not up to the mark. 

2. Talk to the children of your domestic help at home and write a report 
highlighting their needs and requirements and suggesting a plan of action to 
meet them. 

3. You accompanied your school team to an inter-school football match held 
in Mumbai. Write a report for your school magazine describing the team's 
performance during the various matches it played and how it fared. 
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Chapter 70) Summary Writing 


A summary is a shorter version of a text that emphasises its key points. Its main 
function is to give an accurate and objective representation of what the text has to 
say. 


Given below is a sample text with its summary. 


Text 

The Vikings were the first to step on American soil. They had discovered 
North America in the 11th century while Columbus landed in the 
Bahamas in 1492 under the Spanish flag. The French began expeditions 
to the New World only in 1524. However, the most important European 


presence in the continent is significant because the initial colonies, 
thirteen in number, established by the English went on to form the 
United States of America. 


Summary 
America was discovered way before the English landed; however, the 
English colonies went on to become the United States of America. 


Note: As you can see, the summary in the example is barely 30% of the text 
and gives the crux of the paragraph. 


Exercises 


1. Read the following excerpt from Mahatma Gandhi's autobiography and write 
a brief summary. 


On my way to Bombay the train stopped at Allahabad for forty-five minutes. I decided 
to utilise the interval for a drive through the town. I also had to purchase some medi- 
cine at a chemist's shop. The chemist was half asleep, and took an unconscionable time 
in dispensing the medicine, with the result that when I reached the station, the train 
had just started. The station master had kindly detained the train one minute for my 
sake, but not seeing me coming, had carefully ordered my luggage to be taken out of the 
train. 

2. Read the following excerpt from The Canterville Ghost by Oscar Wilde and write 
a brief summary. 


Composition Q 


Mr. Otis was awakened by a curious noise in the corridor, outside his room. It 
sounded like the clank of metal, and seemed to be coming nearer every moment. He 
got up at once, struck a match, and looked at the time. It was exactly one o'clock. He 
was quite calm, and felt his pulse, which was not at all feverish. The strange noise still 
continued, and with it he heard distinctly the sound of footsteps. He put on his slippers, 
took a small oblong phial out of his dressing-case, and opened the door. Right in front of 
him he saw, in the wan moonlight, an old man of terrible aspect. His eyes were as red 
burning coals; long grey hair fell over his shoulders in matted coils; his garments, 
which were of antique cut, were soiled and ragged, and from his wrists and ankles 
hung heavy manacles and rusty gyves. 


. Read the following excerpt from Gulliver’s Travels by Jonathan Swift and write 
a brief summary. 


It seems, that upon the first moment I was discovered sleeping on the ground, after my 
landing, the emperor had early notice of it by an express; and determined in council, 
that I should be tied in the manner I have related, (which was done in the night while 
I slept;) that plenty of meat and drink should be sent to me, and a machine prepared to 
carry me to the capital city. 


This resolution perhaps may appear very bold and dangerous, and I am confident 
would not be imitated by any prince in Europe on the like occasion. However, in my 
opinion, it was extremely prudent, as well as generous: for, supposing these people had 
endeavoured to kill me with their spears and arrows, while I was asleep, I should 
certainly have awaked with the first sense of smart, which might so far have roused 
my rage and strength, as to have enabled me to break the strings wherewith I was tied; 
after which, as they were not able to make resistance, so they could expect no mercy. 
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Chapter 71 Writing Emails s 


An email is a message or a letter which is distributed 


electronically from one 


computer user to one or more recipients via the Internet network. 


Given below is a typical email format: 


Receiver's email +=) Send @ Attach [H] SaveDraft $% speling [9f Cancel 
address — 


| Show BCC 


| Plain Text 


To: 

Additional email 

address(es) 
- à vj [zw B z: u $ 2 9 & — &-i- 


E o: 4 


Here are some important tips for writing an email. 
content of the email. 


Simple grammar should be used. 
Sentences should be short and precise. 


Composition 


The subject line should be as informative as possible to give an idea about the 


Numbers and bullet points should be used to make the message clear. 


Paragraphs should be used to keep an email easy to understand. 


Given below is an example of an email. 
Wit Some iic ry EE RR NR EN 
File Edit View Insert Format Options Tools Help 
FEsend | w” Spelling > O Attach |» Security |". $ Save |~ 
From: me@my.com 
7 To: 123@123.com 


= Cc xyz@123.com 


Subject Some links for Primary English 


Body Text + | Variable Width + Bm-AA|AAAlIZIZXES 


| have found the following links for Primary English. 


www. primaryresources.co.uk/english/english.htm 
global.oup.com/education/content/primary/series/international-english 
wWww.petaa.edu.au 
https://www.webanywhere.co.uk/education/teaching-resources/primary/english 


Please visit these links and let me know which one is suitable for our project. 
Looking forward to your early reply. 

Regards, 

Amy 


Exercises 
1. Write an email to your sister who is studying in Roorkee telling her about your 
low grades in the exams and what you aspire to do after school. 


2. Write an email to your Principal’s secretary asking for an appointment with 
the Principal regarding the Writers’ Club activities during the school year. 


3. Write an email to your friend to recommend a certain clothes chain store that 
you find exceptionally good and reasonably priced. 
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PREFACE 


Wren and Martin's monumental work High School English 
Grammar and Composition is available in two editions. One is a 
multicolour illustrated edition, and the other is a regular edition without 
illustrations. 


The material in the book has been further updated wherever it has been 
felt necessary, particularly in the chapters dealing with adjectives, active 
and passive voice, articles and prepositions. 


It was in the year 1972 that the revision of this book was contemplated 
and the publishers commissioned me to revise it thoroughly. The revised 
edition came out in 1973 and was very well received. One of the main 
features of the revised edition was the addition of a great deal of new 
material (such as the three chapters on structures) based on the new 
developments in the study of English structure and usage. Subsequently 
the book was revised several times and most extensively for this edition. 


Unlike many traditional grammar books, this book in the present 

form helps the student to use the language as well as giving detailed 
information about the language. It provides ample guidance and practice 
in sentence building, correct usage, comprehension, written composition 
and other allied areas so as to equip the student with the ability to 
communicate effectively in English. 


It is gratifying to learn that this classic work, though primarily 
intended for use in the Indian subcontinent, is also used in Sri 
Lanka, Maldives, Nepal, Bhutan, Indonesia, the Philippines, 
Myanmar, Malaysia, Singapore, Mauritius, the Middle East, 
African countries, etc. It is hoped that the book will be found useful 
in many more countries where English is used as a second or foreign 
language. 


Dr N.D.V. Prasada Rao 
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English Grammar 


his section presents the various grammatical forms and relates them to 

meanings and uses. The clear explanations and examples, followed by a lot of 
practice material, will help you to understand the grammatical system and make 
correct sentences. 

Can we say ‘two dozens bananas’? We can't. We should say ‘two dozen bananas’. 
Dozen score, hundred, thousand and million don't take -s when a number 
comes before them. You will find this point in chapter 7. 

We normally use any (not some) in questions, e.g. 

Have you bought any biscuits ? 

But we can't say to our guests : 

Would you like any biscuits ? 

We should say : 

Would you like some biscuits ? 

We should use some in questions when we expect people to say ‘yes’, for ex- 
ample, in offers and requests. (Chapter 13) 

Can you correct this sentence ? 

Gopal usually goes to the college by bus. 

We should omit the before college. We can't use the or a/an before school, 
college, university, church, hospital and prison when we think about the 
normal purpose of these places. (Chapter 14) 

Read the following conversation : 

‘Have you decided what to do ?’ - ‘Yes. I will resign the job: 

The second speaker has made a mistake. The sentence should be : I am going 
to resign the job’. We should use will when we decide to do something at the time 
of speaking. When we have decided to do something before talking about it, we 
should use the going to form, not will. (Chapter 26) 

The following sentence is incorrect : 

It has been raining since two hours. 

We should use for, not since. Since is used with a point of time and for with 
a period of time (Chapter 38). 

And there are a lot of points like these to learn. You will find the usage points 
woven into the description of the grammatical system. Note that you can't master 
grammar by merely reading the rules and examples. You should PRACTISE. Don't 
neglect to do the exercises. 


Book 1 


THE SENTENCE 


1. When we speak or write we use words. We generally use these words in groups; as, 


Where do 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner. : 
you live? 


A group of words like this, which makes complete sense, is called a sentence. 


Kinds of Sentences 
2. Sentences are of four kinds: 
(a) Those which make statements or assertions; as, 
Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall. 
(b) Those which ask questions; as 


Where do you live? 


How cold 


(c) Those which express commands, requests, or entreaties; as, Gonna 


Be quiet. 
Have mercy upon us. 
(d) Those which express strong feelings; as, 
How cold the night is! 
What a shame! Bae 
A sentence that makes a statement or assertion is called a declarative or assertive sentence. 
A sentence that asks a question is called an interrogative sentence. 
A sentence that expresses a command or an entreaty is called an imperative sentence. 


A sentence that expresses strong feeling is called an exclamatory sentence. 


| Chapter 2 SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 


3. When we make a sentence: 


(a) We name some person or thing; and 


(b) Say something about that person or thing. 


In other words, we must have a subject to speak about and we must say or predicate 
something about that subject. 


Hence every sentence has two parts: 
(a) The part which names the person or thing we are speaking about. This is called the subject of the sentence. 


(b) The part which tells something about the subject. This is called the predicate of the sentence. 
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4. The subject of a sentence usually comes first, but occasionally it is put after the predicate; as, 


Here comes the bus. 


. Here comes 
Sweet are the uses of adversity. the bus. 


Sit down. 
5. Inimperative sentences the subject is left out; as, 
Sit down. [Here the subject You is understood.] 


Thank him. [Here too the subject You is understood.] 


————————À SEIS 1 | 
In the following sentences separate the subject and the predicate. | 
1. The cackling of geese saved Rome. 15. The early bird catches the worm. | 
2. The boy stood on the burning deck. 16. All matter is indestructible. 

3. Tubal Cain was a man of might. 17. Islamabad is the capital of Pakistan. 

4. Stone walls do not make a prison. 18. We should profit by experience. 

| 5. The singing of the birds delights us. 19. All roads lead to Rome. 

6. Miss Kitty was rude at the table one day. 20. A guilty conscience needs no excuse. 

7. He has a good memory. 21. The beautiful rainbow soon faded away. 

8. Bad habits grow unconsciously. 22. No man can serve two masters. 

9. The earth revolves round the sun. 23. Asick room should be well aired. 

| 10. Nature is the best physician. 24. The dewdrops glitter in the sunshine. 

11. Edison invented the phonograph. 25. | shot an arrow into the air. 

12. The sea hath many thousand sands. 26. A barking sound the shepherd hears. 

13. We cannot pump the ocean dry. 27. On the top of the hill lives a hermit. 

| 


14. Borrowed garments never fit well. 


| Chapter3 THE PHRASE AND THE CLAUSE 


6. Examine the group of words "in a corner". It makes sense, but not complete sense. 
Such a group of words, which makes sense, but not complete sense, is called a phrase. 


In the following sentences, the groups of words in bold are phrases: 


E . It was a ; 
The sun rises in the east. sunset of great ~ 
Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall. ——— Kan 


There came a giant to my door. 
It was a sunset of great beauty. 


The tops of the mountains were covered with snow. 


Show me how to do it. 

7. Examine the groups of words in bold in the following sentences: 
He has a chain of gold. 
He has a chain which is made of gold. 


We recognize the first group of words as a phrase. . ; 
à ; he T ER  —" He has a chain which is 
The second group of words, unlike the phrase of gold, contains a Se d made of gold. 


subject (which) and a predicate (is made of gold). 


Such a group of words which forms part of a sentence, and contains a subject and a predicate, is called a clause. 


THE PHRASE AND THE CLAUSE (11) 


ES 


In the following sentences, the group of words in bold are clauses: 
People who pay their debts are trusted. 

We cannot start while it is raining. 

Ithink that you have made a mistake. 


Chapter 4 | PARTS OF SPEECH 


8. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Words are divided into different kinds or classes, called parts of speech, according to their use; that is, according 
to the work they do in a sentence. The parts of speech are eight in number. 


1. noun 3. pronoun 5. adverb 7. conjunction 
2. adjective 4. verb 6. preposition 8. interjection 


A noun is a word used as the name of a person, place, or thing; as, VII 
Akbar was a great king. “7 


Kolkata is on the banks of the river Hooghly. 


The rose smells sweet. 
The sun shines brightly. 


His courage won him honour. 


Note— The word thing includes (i) all objects that we can see, hear, taste, touch, or smell; and (ii) something 
that we can think of, but cannot perceive by the senses. 


. An adjective is a word used to add something to the meaning of a noun; as, 


He is a brave boy. There are twenty boys in this class. 


. A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun; as, 


John is absent, because he is ill. The books are where you left them. 
A verb is a word used to express an action, event or state; as, 

The girl wrote a letter to her cousin. 

Kolkata is a big city. 

Iron and copper are useful metals. 


An adverb is a word used to add something to the meaning of a verb, im 


an adjective, or another adverb; as, Hari are 
cousins. 


He worked the sum quickly. 

This flower is very beautiful. 

She pronounced the word quite correctly. 

A preposition is a word used with a noun or a pronoun to show how the person or 
thing denoted by the noun or pronoun stands in relation to something else; as, 
There is a cow in the garden. 

The girl is fond of music. 

A fair little girl sat under a tree. 

A conjunction is a word used to join words or sentences; as, 

Rama and Hari are cousins. 

Two and two make four. 

Iran fast, but missed the train. 


An interjection is a word which expresses some sudden feeling; as, 


Hurrah! We have won the game. 
Alas ! She is dead. 
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17. Some modern grammars include determiners among the parts of speech. Determiners are words like a, an, the, 
this, that, these, those, every, each, some, any, my, his, one, two, etc., which determine or limit the meaning of the 
nouns that follow. In this book, as in many traditional grammars, all determiners except a, an and the are classed 
among adjectives. 


18. As words are divided into different classes according to the work they do in sentences, it is clear that we cannot 
say to which part of speech a word belongs unless we see it used in a sentence. 
They arrived soon after. (Adverb) 
They arrived after us. (Preposition) 
They arrived after we had left. (Conjunction) 


From the above examples we see that the same word can be used as different parts of speech. 


Pe eRe RTT Í EXERCISEINGRAMMAR2_ -_--..-.-------------------------- 


Name the part of speech of each italicized word in the following sentences, giving in each case your reason for the 
classification. 


I \ 
i | 
1 D. 
| | 
1. Still waters run deep. 9. Suddenly one of the wheels came off. | 
2. He still lives in that house. 10. Muslims fast in the month of Ramzan. | 
! 3. After the storm comes the calm. 11. He kept the fast for a week. | 
! 4. The after effects of the drug are bad. 12. He is on the committee. | 
! 5. The up train is late. 13. Let us move on. f 
i 6. It weighs about a pound. 14. Sit down and rest a while. j 
! 7. He told us all about the battle. 15. | will watch while you sleep. | 
8. He was only a yard off me. 16. They while away their evenings with books and games. | 
|! 


Chapter 5 THE NOUN: KINDS OF NOUNS 


19. A noun is a word used as the name of a person, place, or thing. 


20. Look at the following sentence. 
Asoka was a wise king. 
The noun Asoka refers to a particular king, but the noun king might be applied to any other king as well as to 
Asoka. We call Asoka a Proper Noun, and king a Common Noun. 
Similarly, 
Sita isa Proper Noun, while girl is a Common Noun. 
Hari is a Proper Noun, while boy is a Common Noun. 
Kolkata is a Proper Noun, while city is a Common Noun. 


India is a Proper Noun, while country is a Common Noun. 


The word girl is a Common Noun, because it is a name common to all girls, while Sita is a Proper Noun because 
it is the name of a particular girl. 


Def-—A Common Noun is a name given in common to every person or thing of the same class or kind. 
[Common here means shared by all.] 
Def.—A Proper Noun is the name of some particular person or place. 


[Proper means one's own. Hence a Proper Name is a person's own name.] 


THE NOUN: KINDS OF NOUNS 


ES 


22. 


23. 


24. 


Note 1— Proper nouns are always written with a capital letter at the beginning. 
Note 2— Proper nouns are sometimes used as common nouns; as, 

1. He was the Lukman (= the wisest man) of his age. 

2. Kalidas is often called the Shakespeare (= the greatest dramatist) of India. 


Common Nouns include what are called Collective Nouns and Abstract Nouns. 


. A collective noun is the name of a number (or collection) of persons or things taken together and spoken of as 


one whole; as, 

crowd, mob, team, flock, herd, army, fleet, jury, family, nation, parliament, committee. 
a fleet = a collection of ships or vessels. 

an army - a collection of soldiers. 

a crowd - a collection of people. 

The police dispersed the crowd. 

The French army was defeated at Waterloo. 

The jury found the prisoner guilty. 

A herd of cattle is passing. 


An Abstract Noun is usually the name of a quality, action, or state considered apart from the object to which it 
belongs; as, 


quality — goodness, kindness, whiteness, darkness, hardness, brightness, 
honesty, wisdom, bravery. 


action — laughter, theft, movement, judgement, hatred. 
state — childhood, boyhood, youth, slavery, sleep, sickness, death, poverty. 
The names of the Arts and Sciences (e.g., grammar, music, chemistry, etc.) are also Abstract Nouns. 
[We can speak of a brave soldier, a strong man, a beautiful flower. But we can also think of these qualities apart 
from any particular person or thing, and speak of bravery, strength, beauty by themselves. So also we can speak 
of what persons do or feel apart from the persons themselves, and give it a name. The word abstract means 
drawn off.] 
Abstract Nouns are formed— 
(1) from Adjectives; as, 
kindness from kind; honesty from honest. 
[Most abstract nouns are formed thus.] 
(2) from Verbs; as, 


obedience from obey; growth from grow. 


(3) from Common Nouns; as, 

childhood from child; slavery from slave. 
Another classification of nouns is whether they are “countable” or “uncountable”. 
Countable nouns (or countables) are the names of objects, people, etc. that we can count, e.g., 
book, pen, apple, boy, sister, doctor, horse. 
Uncountable nouns (or uncountables) are the names of things that we cannot count, e.g., 
milk, oil, sugar, gold, honesty. They mainly denote substances and abstract things. 


Countable nouns have plural forms while uncountable nouns do not. For example, we say “books” 
but we cannot say “milks”. 
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Mees E E EAEN E TE ER Í EXERCISE IN GRAMMAR3 --____.-.--.----------------------- 


Point out the Nouns in the following sentences, and say whether they are common, proper, collective or abstract. 


I 

' 1. The crowd was very big. 14. Without health there is no happiness. 

' 2. Always speak the truth. 15. He gave me a bunch of grapes. 

' 3. We all love honesty. 16. I recognized your voice at once. 

4. Our class consists of twenty pupils. 17. Ourteamis better than theirs. 

5. The elephant has great strength. 18. Never tell a lie. 

6. Solomon was famous for his wisdom. 19. Wisdom is better than strength. 

7. Cleanliness is next to godliness. 20. He sets a high value on his time. 

8. We saw a fleet of ships in the harbour. 21. | believe in his innocence. 

9. The class is studying grammar. 22. This room is thirty feet in length. 

10. The Godavari overflows its banks every year. 23. loften think of the happy days of childhood. 
: 11. Acommittee of five was appointed. 24. The streets of some of our cities are noted for their 
12. Jawaharlal Nehru was the first Prime Minister of India. crookedness. 

13. The soldiers were rewarded for their bravery. 25. What is your verdict, gentlemen of the jury ? 
i 


Write the collective nouns used to describe a number of 

(1) cattle; (2) soldiers; (3) sailors. 

Write the qualities that belong to boys who are 

(1) lazy; (2) cruel; (3) brave; (4) foolish. 


Form Abstract Nouns from the following Adjectives. 


long strong wide broad high young 
true wise free poor humble short 
good proud just decent prudent vacant 
brave vain cruel dark sweet novel 
sane bitter deep human quick ignorant 


Form Abstract Nouns from the following Verbs. 


laugh believe choose defend free obey 
serve move think see live hate 
conceal protect judge expect please seize 
advise pursue excel act flatter punish 
steal occupy persevere succeed discover 


\ 
relieve now starve depart die converse 
Form Abstract Nouns from the following Common Nouns. 


king infant mother priest friend man 
owner agent boy captain thief rogue 
hero bond rascal woman regent beggar 
pirate patriot bankrupt author coward pilgrim 
glutton 
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25. You know that living beings are of either the male or the female sex. Now compare the words in the following 
pairs. 


boy lion hero cock-sparrow 
girl lioness heroine hen-sparrow 
What do you notice ? 


The first word of each pair is the name of a male animal. 


The second word of each pair is the name of a female animal. 


A noun that denotes a male animal is said to be of the Masculine Gender. [Gender comes from Latin genus, 
kind or sort.] 
A noun that denotes a female animal is said to be of the Feminine Gender. 

26. A noun that denotes either a male or a female is said to be of the Common Gender; as 
parent, child, friend, pupil, servant, thief, relation, enemy, cousin, 


person, orphan, student, baby, monarch, neighbour, infant. 


27. A noun that denotes a thing that is neither male nor female (i.e., thing without life) is 
said to be of the Neuter Gender; as, 
book, pen, room, tree. 
[Neuter means neither, that is, neither male nor female.] 
It will be thus seen that in modern English the gender of a noun is entirely a matter of sex or the absence of sex. 
It has nothing to do with the form of a noun, which determines its gender in many other languages, e.g., in Urdu 
where bagiche is masculine and lakri is feminine. 

28. Objects without life are often personified, that is, spoken of as if they were living 
beings. We then regard them as males or females. 
The Masculine Gender is often applied to objects remarkable for strength and 
violence ; as, 
The Sun, Summer, Winter, Time, Death, 
The sun sheds his beams on rich and poor alike. 
The Feminine Gender is sometimes applied to objects remarkable for beauty, 
gentleness, and gracefulness ; as, 
The Moon, the Earth, Spring, Autumn, Nature, Liberty, 
Justice, Mercy, Peace, Hope, Charity. 
The moon has hidden her face behind a cloud. 
Spring has spread her mantle of green over the earth. 
Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war. 
This use is most common in poetry but certain nouns are personified in prose too. A 
ship is often spoken of as she ; as, 
The ship lost all her boats in the storm. 


Ways of Forming the Feminine of Nouns 
29. There are three ways of forming the Feminine of Nouns:- 


(1) By using an entirely different word ; as 
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Masculine 
Bachelor 


Boy 
Brother 
Buck 

Bull (or ox) 
Bullock 
Cock 

Colt 

Dog 

Drake 
Drone 

Earl 

Father 
Gander 
Gentleman 


Masculine 
Author 
Baron 
Count 

Giant 

Heir 

Host 

Jew 

Lion 
Manager 


Masculine 


Actor 
Benefactor 
Conductor 
Enchanter 
Founder 
Hunter 
Instructor 
Negro 
Abbot 
Duke 


Emperor 


Feminine 
maid (old use) 
spinster 
girl 

sister 

doe 

cow 

heifer 

hen 

filly 

bitch 

duck 

bee 
countess 
mother 
goose 


lady 


(2) By adding a syllable (-ess, -ine, -trix, -a, etc.) as, 


Feminine 
authoress 
baroness 
countess 
giantess 
heiress 
hostess 
Jewess 
lioness 
manageress 


Feminine 


actress 
benefactress 
conductress 
enchantress 
foundress 
huntress 
instructress 
negress 
abbess 
duchess 
empress 


Masculine 


Hart 
Horse 
Husband 
King 
Lord 
Man 
Monk (or friar) 
Nephew 
Papa 
Ram 

Sir 

Son 

Stag 
Uncle 
Wizard 


Masculine 
Mayor 
Patron 

Peer 

Poet 

Priest 
Prophet 
Shepherd 
Steward 
Viscount 


Masculine 


Preceptor 
Prince 
Songster 
Tempter 
Seamster 
Tiger 
Traitor 
Waiter 
Master 
Murderer 
Sorcerer 


only one which we now use in forming a new feminine noun. 


Masculine 
Hero 
Testator 
Czar 
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Feminine 
heroine 
testatrix 
czarina 


Masculine 
Sultan 
Signor 

Fox 


Feminine 


roe 
mare 
wife 
queen 
lady 
woman 
nun 
niece 
mamma 
ewe 
madam 
daughter 
hind 
aunt 
witch 


Feminine 
mayoress 
patroness 
peeress 
poetess 
priestess 
prophetess 
shepherdess 
stewardess 
viscountess 


Feminine 


preceptress 


princess 
songstress 
temptress 


seamstress 


tigress 
traitress 
waitress 
mistress 
murderess 
sorceress 


Note — The suffix -ess is the commonest suffix used to form feminine nouns, from the masculine, and is the 


Feminine 


sultana 
signora 
vixen 


(3) By placing a word before or after; as, 


Feminine 


Masculine Feminine Masculine 


Grandfather grandmother Milkman milkwoman 
Greatuncle greataunt Peacock peahen 
Manservant maidservant Salesman saleswoman 


Landlord landlady 


Washerman washerwoman 
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30. Notice the change of form in the second word of each pair. 


tree box ox man 
trees boxes oxen men 


The first word of each pair denotes one thing, the second word of each pair denotes more 
than one. 


A Noun that denotes one person or thing, is said to be in the Singular Number; as, 
boy, girl, cow, bird, tree, book, pen. 

A Noun that denotes more than one person or thing, is said to be in the Plural 
Number ; as, 


boys, girls, cows, birds, trees, books, pens. 


Thus there are two numbers in English—the Singular and the Plural. 


How Plurals are Formed 

31. (i) The Plural of nouns is generally formed by adding -s to the singular ; as, 
boy, boys ; girl, girls ; book, books ; 
pen, pens ; desk, desks ; COW, COWS. 


(ii) But Nouns ending in -s, -sh, -ch (soft), or -x form the plural by adding -es to the singular ; as, 


class, classes; kiss, kisses; dish, dishes; 
brush, brushes; match, matches; watch, watches; 
branch, branches; tax, taxes; box, boxes. 


(iii) Most Nouns ending in -o also form the plural by adding -es to the 
singular; as, 


buffalo, buffaloes; mango, mangoes; hero, heroes; 
potato, potatoes; cargo, cargoes, echo, echoes; 
negro, negroes; volcano, volcanoes. 


(iv) A few nouns ending in -o merely add -s, ; as, 


dynamo, dynamos ; solo, solos ; ratio, ratios ; 

canto, cantos ; memento, mementos ; quarto, quartos ; 

piano, pianos : photo, photos E stereo, stereos. 

kilo, kilos ; logo, logos ; commando, commandos ladies 


(v) Nouns ending in -y, preceded by a consonant, form their plural by changing -y into -i and adding -es ; as, 
baby, babies ; lady, ladies ; city, cities ; 


army, armies ; story, stories ; pony, ponies. 
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(vi) The following nouns ending in -for -fe form their plural by changing -f or -fe into v and adding -es ; as, 


thief, thieves ; wife, wives ; wolf, wolves ; 
life, lives ; calf, calves ; leaf, leaves ; 
loaf, loaves ; knife, knives ; shelf, shelves. 
half, halves ; elf, elves ; self, selves 


sheaf, sheaves 
The nouns dwarf, hoof, scarf and wharftake either -s or -ves in the plural. 
dwarfs or dwarves ; hoofs or hooves ; scarfs or scarves ; 


wharfs or wharves 


Other words ending in -for -fe add -s; as, 


chief, chiefs ; safe, safes ; proof, proofs 
handkerchief 
gulf, gulfs ; cliff, cliffs ; handkerchief, handkerchiefs 
32. A few nouns form their plural by changing the inside vowel of the singular ; as, 
man, men ; woman, women; foot, feet; tooth, teeth ; 
goose, geese ; mouse, mice ; louse, lice. 


33. There are a few nouns that form their plural by adding -en to the singular ; as, 
ox, oxen; child, children. 
The plural of fish is fish or fishes. In currrent English fish is the usual plural. Fishes can be used to refer to 
different kinds of fish. 

34. Some nouns have the singular and the plural alike ; as, 
swine, sheep, deer ; cod, trout, salmon; aircraft, spacecraft, series, species. 
pair, dozen, score, gross, hundred, thousand (when used after numerals). 


I bought three dozen oranges. 

Some people reach the age of three score and ten. 

The sari cost me five thousand rupees. 

stone, hundredweight. 

He weighs above nine stone. 

Twenty hundredweight make one ton. 

35. Some nouns are used only in the plural. 

(1) Names of instruments which have two parts forming a kind of pair; as, 
bellows, scissors, tongs, pincers, spectacles. 

(2) Names of certain articles of dress ; as, 


trousers, drawers, breeches, jeans, tights, shorts, pyjamas. 


(3) Certain other nouns ; as, T 
Annals, thanks, proceeds (of a sale), tidings, environs, nuptials, obsequies, assets, chattels. 
36. Some nouns originally singular are now generally used in the plural ; as, 
Alms, riches, eaves. 
Riches do many things. 
37. The following nouns look plural but are in fact singular: 


(1) Names of subjects 


mathematics, physics, electronics, etc. 
(2) The word news spectacles 
(3) Names of some common diseases 

measles, mumps, rickets 
(4) Names of some games 

billiards, draughts 
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38. 


40. 


Mathematics is his favourite study. 

No news is good news. 

India won by an innings and three runs. 

Measles is infectious. 

Billiards is my favourite game. 

‘Means’ is used either as singular or plural. But when it has the meaning of ‘wealth’ it is always plural ; as, 
He succeeded by this means (or, by these means) in passing the examination. 


His means are small, but he has incurred no debt. 


These poultry 
are mine. 


Certain Collective Nouns, though singular in form, are always used as plurals ; as, 
poultry, cattle, vermin, people, gentry. 

These poultry are mine. 

Whose are these cattle ? 

Vermin destroy our property and carry disease. 

Who are those people (- persons) ? 


There are few gentry in this town. 


Note—As a Common Noun ‘people’ means a ‘nation’ and is used in both singular and plural ; as, 


1. The Japanese are a hard-working people. 


2. There are many different peoples in Europe. 


Singular Plural 


Commander-in-chief commanders-in-chief 
Coat-of-mail coats-of-mail 
Son-in-law sons-in-law 
Daughter-in-law daughters-in-law 
Step son step sons 
Step daughter step daughters 
Maid servant maid servants 

(but man servant, plural men servants) 
Passer-by passers-by 
Looker-on lookers-on 
Man-of-war men-of-war 


We say spoonfuls and handfuls, because spoonful and handful are regarded as one word. 


Note that the Proper Nouns Brahman and Mussulman are not compounds of man; therefore their plurals are 
Brahmans and Mussulmans. 


Many nouns taken from foreign languages keep their original plural form ; as, 


From Latin— 
erratum, errata ; formula, formulae (or formulas) : 
index, indices ; memorandum, memoranda ; 
radius, radii ; terminus, termini (or terminuses) 
From Greek— 
axis, axes ; parenthesis, parentheses ; 
crisis, crises ; hypothesis, hypotheses ; 
basis, bases ; phenomenon, phenomena ; 
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analysis, analyses; criterion, criteria 
From Italian— 
Bandit, banditti, (or bandits) 
From French— 
Madame (madam), mesdames; monsieur, messieurs 
From Hebrew— 
Cherub, cherubim (or cherubs); seraph, seraphim (or seraphs). 


41. Some nouns have two forms for the plural, each with a somewhat different meaning. 


Singular Plural 


Brother brothers, sons of the same parent. 
brethren, members of a society or a community. 
Cloth cloths, kinds or pieces of cloth. 
clothes, garments. 
Die dies, stamps for coining. 
dice, small cubes used in games. brothers 
indexes, tables of contents to books indices, signs used in algebra. 
pennies, number of coins. 
pence, amount in value. 


42. Some nouns have two meanings in the singular but only one in the plural. 


Singular Plural 
Light : (1) radiance ; Lights : lamps. 


(2) a lamp. 
People : (1) nation ; Peoples: nations. 
(2) men and women. 
Powder : (1) dust ; Powders: doses of medicine. 
(2) a dose of medicine in 
fine grains like dust. 
Practice : (1) habit ; Practices: habits. 
(2) exercise of a profession. 


brethren 


43. Some nouns have one meaning in the singular, two in the plural. 


Singular Plural 
Colour : hue. Colours : (1 hues; 
(2 the flag of a regiment. 
Custom : habit. Customs : (1) habits; 
(2) duties levied on imports. 
Effect : result. Effects : (1) results; 
(2 property. 
Manner : method. Manners: (1) methods; 
(2) correct behaviour. 
Moral : a moral lesson. Morals : (1) moral lessons ; 
(2) conduct 
Number : a quantity. Numbers: (1) quantities ; 
(2) verses. 
Pain : suffering. Pains : (1) sufferings. 
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(2) care, exertion. 
Premise : proposition Premises : (1) propositions ; 
(2 buildings. 
Quarter : fourth part. Quarters : (1) fourth parts ; 
(2  lodgings. 
Spectacle : a sight. Spectacles: (1) sights; 
(2) eye-glasses. 
Letter : (1) letter of the Letters : (1) letters of the alphabet ; 
alphabet ; (2) epistles ; 
(2) epistle. (3) literature. 
Ground : (1) earth ; Grounds : (1) enclosed land attached to house. 
(2) reason. (2) reasons; 
(3) dregs. 


44. Some nouns have different meanings in the singular and the plural. 


Singular Plural 


Air : atmosphere. Airs : affected manners. 

Good : benefit, well-being. Goods : merchandise. 

Compass : extent, range. Compasses : an instrument for drawing circles. 
Respect : regard. Respects : compliments. 

Physic : medicine. Physics : natural science. 


Iron : a kind of metal. Irons : fetters. compass 
Force : strength. Forces : troops. 


45. Letters, figures and other symbols are made plural by adding an apostrophe and s; as, 
There are more e's than a's in this page. 
Dot your i's and cross your t's. 
Add two 5's and four 2's. 
46. It is usual to say — 
The Miss Smiths. (Singular, Miss Smith.) 
47. Abstract Nouns have no plural. They are uncountables. 


hope, charity, love, kindness. 


When such words do appear in the plural, they are used as countables; as 

Provocations = instances or cases of provocation. 

Kindnesses - acts of kindness. 

Names of substances are also uncountables and are not therefore used in the plural. 

Copper, iron, tin, wood. 

When such words are used in the plural, they become countables with changed meanings ; as, 
Coppers = copper coins ; irons = fetters ; 


tins = cans made of tin ; woods = forests. 


Chapter 8 | THE NOUN: CASE 


48. Examine these sentences: 
1. John threw a stone. 
2. The horse kicked the boy. 


In sentence 1, the noun John is the Subject. It is the answer 
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to the question, “Who threw a stone ?" 
The group of words threw a stone is the Predicate. 
The Predicate contains the verb threw. 


What did John throw?—A stone. Stone is the object which John threw. The noun stone is therefore called the 
Object. 


In sentence 2, the noun horse is the Subject. It is the answer to the question, “Who kicked the boy ?" 
The noun boy is the Object. It is the answer to the question, ^Whom did the horse 
kick ?" 

49. When a noun (or pronoun) is used as the Subject of a verb, it is said to be in the Nominative Case. 


When a noun (or pronoun) is used as the Object of a verb, it is said to be in the Objective (or Accusative) 
Case. 
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To find the Accusative, put Whom ? or What ? before the verb and its subject. 


50. A noun which comes after a preposition is also said to be in the Accusative Case ; as, 
The book is on the desk. 


The noun desk is in the Accusative Case, governed by the preposition on. 


51. Read the following sentences : 
Hari broke the window. (Object) 
The window was broken. (Subject) 


The book is on the desk. 


It will be seen that Nouns in English have the same form for the Nominative and the Accusative. 

The Nominative generally comes before the verb, and the Accusative after the verb. Hence they are 

distinguished by the order of words, or by the sense. 
52. Compare— 

1. Rama gave a ball. 

2. Rama gave Hari a ball. 


In each of these sentences the noun ball is the Object of gave. 
i The window 
In the second sentence we are told that Hari was the person to whom was broken. 


Rama gave a ball. 
The noun Hari is called the Indirect Object of the verb gave. 
The noun ball, the ordinary Object, is called the Direct Object. 


It will be noticed that the position of the Indirect Object is immediately after 
the verb and before the Direct Object. 


Rama gave Hari a ball. - Rama gave a ball to Hari. 

Will you do me a favour ? = Will you do a favour to me ? 

I bought Rama a ball. = I bought a ball for Rama. 

Fetch the boy a book. = Fetch a book for the boy. 

She made Ruth a new dress. - She made a new dress for Ruth. 


Get me a taxi. = Get a taxi for me. 


We see that the Indirect Object of a verb denotes the person to whom something is given, or for whom something 
is done. 
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53. Examine the sentence : 
This is Rama's umbrella. 


Rama's umbrella - the umbrella belonging to Rama. 
The form of the noun Rama is changed to Rama's to show ownership or possession. The 
Noun Rama's is therefore said to be in the Possessive (or Genitive ) Case. 


The Possessive answers the question, "Whose ?' 


Ram's umbrella 


Whose umbrella ? — Rama's. 


54. The Possessive Case does not always denote possession. It is used to denote authorship, origin, kind, etc. as, 


Shakespeare's plays - the plays written by Shakespeare 

A mother's love - the love felt by a mother 

The President's speech = the speech delivered by the President 
Mr Aggarwal's house = the house where Mr. Aggarwal lives 
Ashok's school - the school where Ashok goes 


A children's playground - a playground for children 
A week's holiday - a holiday which lasts a week 


Formation of the Possessive Case 


55. (1) When the noun is Singular, the Possessive Case is formed by adding ’s to the noun ; as, 
The boy's book ; the king’s crown. 


Note—The letter s is omitted in a few words where too many hissing sounds would come together ; as, 


For conscience’ sake ; for goodness’ sake ; 
For justice’ sake ; for Jesus’ sake ; Moses’ laws. 


(2) When the noun is Plural, and ends in s, the Possessive Case is formed by adding only an apostrophe ; as, 


Boys’ school ; girls’ school ; horses’ tails. 
(3) When the noun is Plural but does not end in s, the Possessive sign is formed by adding ’s; as, 
Men’s club ; children’s books. 
56. When a noun or a title consists of several words, the Possessive sign is attached only to 
the last word; as, 
The King of Bhutan's visit. 


The Prime Minister of Mauritius's speech. 


57. When two nouns are in apposition, the possessive sign is put to the latter only ; as, 
That is Tagore the poet's house. 

58. Also when two nouns are closely connected, the possessive is put to the latter ; as, 
Karim and Salim’s bakery. 
William and Mary's reign. 


59. Each of two or more connected nouns implying separate 
possession must take the possessive sign ; as, 


Raja Rao's and R.K. Narayan's novels. 


Goldsmith's and Cowper's poems. 


Use of the Possessive Case 


60. The Possessive Case is now used chiefly with the names of living things ; as, 
The Governor's bodyguard ; the lion's mane. 


So we must say : 
The leg of the table [not, the table's leg]. 
The cover of the book [not, the book's cover]. 


house's roof 
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The roof of the house [not, the house's roof]. 
61. But the Possessive is used with the names of personified objects; as, 

India's heroes ; Nature's laws ; Fortune's favourite ; at duty's call ; at death's door. 
62. The Possessive is also used with nouns denoting time, space, or weight ; as, 

A day's march ; a week's holiday ; ina year's time;a stone's throw; a foot's length ; a pound's weight. 
63. The following phrases are also in common use : 

At his fingers’ ends ; for mercy's sake ; to his heart's content ; at his wit's end; a boat's crew. 


64. The possessive of a proper name or of a noun denoting a trade, profession, or relationship may be used to 
denote a building or place of business (church, house, school, : 


college, shop, hospital, theatre, etc.); as, I attend the 
Town High 
She has gone to the baker's ( = baker's shop). School. 


Tonight I am dining at my uncle's ( = uncle's house). 
Can you tell me the way to St .Paul's ( = St. Paul's church)? 
I attend the Town High School but my cousin attends St. Xavier’s. 


He was educated at St. Joseph's. 


65. When you are in doubt whether to use a noun in the possessive case or with the preposition of, remember that, 
as a general rule, the possessive case is used to denote possession or ownership. Thus it is better to say 'the 
defeat of the enemy’ than ‘the enemy's defeat’, even though no doubt as to the meaning would arise. 


Sometimes, however, a noun in the possessive case has a 
different meaning from a noun used with the preposition of; as, 
‘The Prime Minister's reception in Delhi’ means a reception held by 

the Prime Minister in Delhi. 

"The reception of the Prime Minister in Delhi’ means the manner in which 
the people welcomed him when he entered Delhi. 


The phrase ‘the love of a father’ may mean either ‘a father’s love of his child’ cd = 
or ‘a child’s love of his father’. a child's love of his father 


Nouns in Apposition 

66. Read the following sentence. 
Rama, our captain, made fifty runs. 
We see that Rama and our captain are one and the same person. The noun captain follows the noun Rama 
simply to explain which Rama is referred to. 
When one noun follows another to describe it, the noun which follows is said to be in apposition to the noun 
which comes before it. 
[Apposition means placing near.] 
A noun in apposition is in the same case as the noun which it explains. 
In the above sentence the noun captain is in apposition to the noun Rama, and is in the Nominative Case 
(because Rama is in the Nominative Case). 


Further examples: 
1. Kabir, the great reformer, was a weaver. 


2. Yesterday I met your uncle, the doctor. 

3. Have you seen Ganguli, the artist's drawings ? 

In sentence 1, the noun in apposition is in the Nominative Case. 

In sentence 2, the noun in apposition is in the Accusative Case. [Why?] 
In sentence 3, the noun in apposition is in the Genitive Case. [Why?] 


* When an inanimate thing has ascribed to it the attributes of a person, it is said to be personified. (See § 28). 
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| Chapter 9 | THE ADJECTIVE 


67. Read the following sentences : 


68. 


1. Sita is a clever girl. (Girl of what kind ?) 
2. I don'tlike that boy. (Which boy ?) He gave me 


five mangoes 
3. He gave me five mangoes. (How many mangoes ?) 
4. There is little time for preparation. (How much time ?) 


In sentence 1, ‘clever’ shows what kind of girl Sita is ; or, in other 
words, ‘clever’ describes the girl Sita. 


In sentence 2, 'that' points out which boy is meant. 
In sentence 3, ‘five’ shows how many mangoes he gave me. 
In sentence 4, ‘little’ shows how much time there is for preparation. 


A word used with a noun to describe or point out, the person, animal, place or thing which the noun names, or to 
tell the number or quantity, is called an Adjective. 


So we may define an Adjective as a word used with a noun to add something for its meaning. 

[Adjective means added to.] 

Look at the following sentences: 

1. The lazy boy was punished. 

2. The boy is lazy. 

In sentence 1, the Adjective lazy is used along with the noun boyas an epithet or attribute. It is, therefore, said 
to beused Attributively. 

In sentence 2, the Adjective lazyis used along with the verb is, and forms part of the Predicate. It is, therefore, 
said to be used Predicatively. 

Some Adjectives can be used only Predicatively ; as, 

She is afraid of ghosts. 


Iam quite well. 


Kinds of Adjectives 


69. 


70. 


Adjectives may be divided into the following classes : 
Adjectives of Quality (or Descriptive Adjective) show the kind or quality 
of a person or thing ; as, 

Kolkata is a large city. 

He is an honest man. 

The foolish old crow tried to sing. 

This is a Grammar of the English* language. 

[“Adjectives formed from Proper Nouns (e.g., French wines, Turkish tobacco, Indian tea, etc.) are sometimes 
called Proper Adjectives. They are generally classed with Adjectives of Quality. ] 

Adjectives of Quality answer the question : Of what kind ? 
Adjectives of Quantity show how much of a 

thing is meant; as, 

Iate some rice. 

He showed much patience. 


He has little intelligence. 
We have had enough exercise. 
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He has lost all his wealth. 
You have no sense. 
He did not eat any rice. 


Take great care of your health. 
He claimed his half share of the booty. 


There has not been sufficient rain this year. 
The whole sum was expended. 
Adjectives of Quantity answer the question : How much ? 
71. Adjectives of Number (or Numeral Adjectives) show how many persons or 
things are meant, or in what order a person or thing stands ; as, 
The hand has five fingers. 
Few cats like cold water. 
There are no pictures in this book. 
I have taught you many things. 


All men must die. 
Here are some ripe mangoes. 
Most boys like cricket. 
Thereare several mistakes in your exercise. 
Sunday is the first day of the week. 
Adjectives of Number answer the question : How many? 
72. Adjectives of Number (or Numeral Adjectives) are of three kinds. 
(i) Definite Numeral Adjectives, which denote an exact number ; as, 
One, two, three, etc. These are called Cardinals. 


First, second, third, etc. These are called Ordinals. 
[A Cardinal denotes how many, and an Ordinal the order of things in a series. It will be seen that Ordinals 
really do the work of Demonstrative Adjectives. See 74] 

(ii) Indefinite Numeral Adjectives, which do not denote an exact number ; as, 
All, no; many, few; some, any; certain, several, sundry. 

(iii) Distributive Numeral Adjectives, which refer to each one of a number; as., 
Each boy must take his turn. 
India expects every man to do his duty. 


Every word of it is false. 
Either pen will do. 
On either side is a narrow lane. 


Neither accusation is true. 


73. The same Adjective may be classed as of Quantity or Number, according to its use. STU 


no sense. 


Adjectives of Quantity Adjectives of Number 


I ate some rice. Some boys are clever. 

He has lost all his wealth. All men must die. 

You have no sense. There are no pictures in this book. 

He did not eat any rice. Are there any mango-trees in this garden ? 
Ihave enough sugar. There are not enough spoons. 


74. Demonstrative Adjectives point out which person or thing is meant ; as, 
This boy is stronger than Hari. 


THE ADJECTIVE 


ES 


That boy is industrious. 

These mangoes are sour. 

Those rascals must be punished. 
Yonder fort once belonged to Shivaji. 
Don't bein such a hurry. 


Ihate such things. 


Demonstrative Adjectives answer the question : Which ? indistHous 


[It will be noticed that this and that are used with Singular nouns and these and those with Plural nouns.] 

75. What, which and whose, when they are used with nouns to ask 
questions, are called Interrogative Adjectives; as, is this? 
What manner of man is he ? 
Which way shall we go ? 
Whose book is this ? 


[It will be seen that what is used in a general sense, and which in a selective sense.] 


Pick out all the Adjectives in the following sentences, and say to which class each of them belongs. 


I 

' 1. The ship sustained heavy damage. 15. There should not be much talk and little work. 

| 2. Ihave called several times. 16. Abdul won the second prize. 

3. Every dog has his day. 17. The child fell down from the great height. 

| 4. Alive assis better than a dead lion. 18. He was absent last week. 

5. Every man has his duties. 19. He died a glorious death. 

1 6. Say the same thing twice over. 20. A small leak may sink a great ship. 

7. Several persons were present at the time. 21. Good wine needs no bush. 

|; 8. Heis a man of few words. 22. | like the little pedlar who has a crooked nose. 

9. Neither party is quite in the right. 23. King Francis was a hearty King, and loved a royal sport. 
; 10. What time is it ? 24. In the furrowed land the toilsome and patient oxen stand. 
11. Which pen do you prefer ? 25. My uncle lives in the next house. 

| 12. The way was long, the wind was 26. Some dreams are like reality. 

cold, the minstrel was infirm and old. 27. Across child is not liked. 

| 13. He comes here every day. 28. It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good. 

14. I have not seen him for several days. 

1 


76. In the following sentences, the words own and very are used as Emphasizing Adjectives. 
I saw it with my own eyes. 


. Isaw it with 
He was beaten at his own game. my own eyes. 


Mind your own business. 

He is his own master. 

That is the very thing we want. 
“When all else left my cause, 

My very adversary took my part”. 


77. The word what is sometimes used as an Exclamatory Adjective; as, 
What genius ! 
What folly ! 
What an idea ! 
What a blessing ! 


What a piece of work is man ! 


What genius! 
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78. As already pointed out (§ 74), thisand that are the only Adjectives which are inflected or changed in form to 


show number. 
This girl sings. These girls sing. 
That boy plays. Those boys play. 

This, these indicate something near to the speaker. 


That, those indicate more distant objects. 


Formation of Adjectives 
79. (i) Many Adjectives are formed from Nouns. 


Noun 


Adjective 


Boy 
Fool 
Care 


boyish 
foolish 
careful 
playful 
hopeful 
venturesome 
troublesome 


Play 
Hope 
Venture 
Trouble 
Shame 
Sense 
Silk 
Gold 


shameless 
senseless 
silken 


golden 


(ii) Some Adjectives are formed from Verbs. 


Adjective 
tireless 
talkative 


Noun 
Dirt 
Storm 
Pardon 
Laugh 
Outrage 
Courage 
Glory 
Envy 
Man 
King 
Gift 


Adjective 


dirty 
stormy 
pardonable 
laughable 
outrageous 
courageous a 
glorious ` 
envious 


manly 
kingly 
gifted 


Adjective 


ceaseless 
moveable 


(iii)Some Adjectives are formed from other Adjectives. 


Adjective 
Tragic 
Whole 
Three 


Adjective 
tragical 
wholesome 


threefold 


Supply suitable Adjectives. 
1. The town stooda_ siege. 
. The. prize was won by a Hindu. 
The | woman lives in a wretched hut. 
. Thisisavery — matter. 
. The battle of Waterloo ended ina — victory. 
. Suddenly therearosea — storm. 
.ltisa lie. 
. The.  tidings were a heavy blow to the old man. 
9. Here is Rs. 50: pay the fare and keepthe — money. 
. His reading is of a very X range. 
. The injured man wants — advice. 
. You cannot have it___ways. 
. India expects___ man to do his duty. 


THE ADJECTIVE 


Adjective 
Black 


White 
Sick 


. The bird catches the worm. 

. Have you any____ reason to give ? 
. .. anxiety has undermined his health. — 
. There wereriotsin ^ places. e 
.An . man will not reason calmly. 
. Hestands  feetin his stockings. 
. Nelson won for himself 
.|haveno . cash. 

. He always walks witha — step. 

. .... errors are not easily corrected. 
. Every cloud has a____lining. 

. He was aman of — ambition. 

. He was listened toin___ silence. 


Adjective 
blackish 
whitish 
sickly 


fame. 


Pd ^ 
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Form Adjectives from the following Nouns. 
[Attach each Adjective to a suitable noun.] 


ease, pity, time, heaven, health, wealth, love, hill, need, green, room, cost, pain, doubt, wonder, peace, child, prince, 
mountain, ridicule, picture, labour, wood, pomp, artist, progress, slave, contempt, tempest, sense, quarrel, thought, hope, 
friend 


* 


Use each of the following Adjectives in a sentence. 
[Models — A soft answer turneth away wrath. 

His polite manners have endeared him to all. 
Swimming is a healthy exercise. 

A certain man fell among thieves.] 


happy, sad, industrious, lazy, big, small, soft, harsh, hard, polite, rude, wise, foolish, rich, poor, young, new, old, long, short, 
quick, slow, strong, weak, handsome, ugly, clever, dull, kind, cruel, healthy, dutiful, distant, certain. 


Use a suitable Adjective with each of the following Nouns. 
[Models — A violent storm. 

A long siege. 

A decisive victory. 

A populous city. 

A devoted husband.] 


storm, siege, sleep, victory, advice, blow, silence, hands, water, servant, flower, city, artist, dealer, voice, husband, subject, 
child, king, dog 


Use as many suitable Adjectives as you can with each of the following Nouns. 
[Models — A narrow street, a wide street, a crooked street, a dirty street. 

A clean street. 

A deliberate lie, a black lie, a white lie.] 
fortune, man, news, storm, health, novel, progress, room, incident 


EO eee eee ( EXERCISE IN COMPOSITION 12 \____..........-.--------------- 
Write down the Adjectives opposite in meaning to the following. 


courageous, many, wild, hot, lean, heavy, costly, barren, beautiful, patient, honest, civilized, careful, strong, experienced, 
slow, friendly, cruel, soft 


Chapter 10| COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


80. Read these sentences : 


Hari's mango 
is sweeter than 
Rama's. 


1. Rama's mango is sweet. 


2. Hari's mango is sweeter than Rama's. 
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3. Govind's mango is the sweetest of all. 


In sentence 1, the adjective sweet merely tells us that Rama's mango has the quality of sweetness, without saying 
how much of this quality it has. 


In sentence 2, the adjective sweeter tells us that Hari's mango, compared with Rama's, has more of the quality of 
sweetness. 


In sentence 3, the adjective sweetest tells us that of all these mangoes Govind's mango has the greatest amount 
or highest degree of the quality of sweetness. 


We thus see that Adjectives change in form (sweet, sweeter, sweetest) to show comparison. They are called the 
three Degrees of Comparison. 


The Adjective sweet is said to be in the Positive Degree. 


The Adjective sweeter is said to be in the Comparative Degree. 


The Adjective sweetest is said to be in the Superlative Degree. 
The Positive Degree of an Adjective is the Adjective in its simple form. It is used to denote the mere existence of 
some quality of what we speak about. It is used when no comparison is made. 

The Comparative Degree of an Adjective denotes a higher degree of the quality than the Positive, and is used 
when two things (or sets of things) are compared ; as, 
This boy is stronger than that. 

Which of these two pens is the better ? 


Apples are dearer than oranges. 


The Superlative Degree of an Adjective denotes the highest degree of the quality, and 
is used when more than two things (or sets of things) are compared ; as, 
This boy is the strongest in the class. 


Note 1—There is another way in which we can compare things. Instead of saying ‘Rama is stronger than 
Balu’, we can say ‘Balu is less strong than Rama’. Instead of saying ‘Hari is the laziest boy in the 
class’, we can say ‘Hari is the least industrious boy in the class’. 

Note 2—The Superlative with most is sometimes used where there is no idea of comparison, but merely a 
desire to indicate the possession of a quality in a very high degree; as, 

This is most unfortunate. 


It was a most eloquent speech. 


Truly, a most ingenious device ! 


This usage has been called the Superlative of Eminence, or the Absolute Superlative. 


Formation of Comparative and Superlative 


81. Most Adjectives of one syllable, and some of more than one, form the Comparative by adding er and the 
Superlative by adding est to the Positive. 


Positive Comparative Superlative 
Sweet sweeter sweetest 
Small smaller smallest 

Tall taller tallest 

Bold bolder boldest 
Clever cleverer cleverest 
Kind kinder kindest 
Young younger youngest 
Great greater greatest 


When the Positive ends in e, only rand st are added. 
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82. 


83. 


84. 


Brave braver bravest 


Fine finer finest 
White whiter whitest 
Large larger largest 
Able abler ablest 
Noble nobler noblest 
Wise wiser wisest 


When the Positive ends in y, preceded by a consonant, the y is changed into i before adding er and est. 


Happy happier happiest 
Easy easier easiest 
Heavy heavier heaviest 
Merry merrier merriest 
Wealthy wealthier wealthiest 


When the Positive is a word of one syllable and ends in a single consonant, 
preceded by a short vowel, this consonant is doubled before adding er and est. 


Red redder reddest 

Big bigger biggest 

Hot hotter hottest 

Thin thinner thinnest 

Sad sadder saddest Saddet Saddest 
Fat fatter fattest 


Adjectives of more than two syllables form the Comparative and Superlative by putting more and most before 
the Positive. 


Positive Comparative Superlative 
Beautiful more beautiful most beautiful 
Difficult more difficult most difficult 
Industrious more industrious most industrious 
Courageous more courageous most courageous 


Two-syllable adjectives ending in ful (e.g. useful), less (e.g. hopeless), ing (e.g. boring) and ed (e.g. surprised) and many 
others (e.g. modern, recent, foolish, famous, certain) take more and most. 

The following take either er and est or more and most. 

polite simple feeble gentle narrow 

cruel common handsome pleasant stupid 

She is politer/more polite than her sister. 

He is the politest/most polite of them. 

The Comparative in er is not used when we compare two qualities in the same person or thing. If we wish to say 
that the courage of Rama is greater than the courage of Balu, we say, 

Rama is braver than Balu. 

But if we wish to say that the courage of Rama is greater than his prudence, we must say, 

Rama is more brave than prudent. 

When two objects are compared with each other, the latter term of comparison 
must exclude the former; as, 


Iron is more useful than any other metal. 


If we say, 


. y 
Iron is more useful than any metal, Iron is more useful than any metal, 


that is the same thing as saying ‘Iron is more useful than iron’ since iron is itself a metal. 
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85. The following Adjectives are compared irregularly, that is, their Comparative and Superlative are not formed 


from the Positive. 


Positive Comparative Superlative 

Good, well better best 

Bad, evil, ill worse worst 

Little less,lesser least 

Much more most (quantity) 

Many more most (number) 

Late later, latter latest, last 

Old older, elder oldest, eldest 

Far farther farthest 

(Nigh) (nigher) nighest, next 

(Fore) (former) foremost, first eldest 

(Fore) further furthest 

(In) inner inmost, innermost 

(Up) upper upmost, uppermost 

(Out) outer, (utter) utmost, uttermost 
I 1 
.  Note-The forms nigh, nigher, nighest, fore and utter are outdated. 


Compare the following Adjectives. 


black, excellent, ill, gloomy, mad, safe, bad, unjust, gay, able, dry, timid, ugly, true, severe, exact, agreeable, difficult, little, 
few, numerous, merry 


86. The double forms of the Comparative and Superlative of the Adjectives given in 
§ 85 are used in different ways. 
Later, latter; latest, last — Later and latest refer to time; latter and last refer to position. 
He is later than I expected. 
I have not heard the latest news. 


The latter chapters are lacking in interest. 


The last chapter is carelessly written. 
Ours is the last house in the street. 
Elder, older ; eldest, oldest —Elder and eldest are used only of persons, not of animals or things; and are now 


confined to members of the same family. Elder is not used with than. Older and oldest are used of both persons 
and things. 


John is my 
elder brother. 


John is my elder brother. 

Tom is my eldest son. 

He is older than his sister. 

Rama is the oldest boy in the eleven. 

This is the oldest temple in Kolkata. 

Farther, further — Both farther and further are used to express 
distance. Further, not farther, is used to mean "additional". 
Kolkata is farther/further from the equator than Colombo. 

After this he made no further remarks. 


reply. 


I must have a reply without further delay. 
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Nearest, next —Nearest means the shortest distance away. Next refers to one of a 
sequence of things coming one after the other. 

Mumbai is the seaport nearest to Europe. 

Where is the nearest phone box? 


Karim's shop is next to the post office. 
My uncle lives in the next house. 


(a) Fill the blank spaces with ‘later’ or ‘latter’. 
1. The majority accepted the — proposal. 
2. The____part of the book shows signs of hurry. 
3. Ata date, he was placed in charge of the whole taluka. 


4. | prefer the proposition to the former. 
5. Is there no news than last week's ? 
(b) Fill the blank spaces with ‘older’ or ‘elder’. 


1. Ihave an sister. 


2. Ramais____ than Hari by two years. 
3. His brother is in the Indian Civil Service. 
4. Sheisthe — of the two sisters. 
5. The nephew is than his uncle. 
(c) Fill the blank spaces with ‘oldest’ and ‘eldest’. 


1. Rustam is the of my uncle's five sons. 


2. Heis the member of the School Committee. 


3. That is Antonio, the duke's son. 
4. The mosque in the town is near the railway station. 
5. Mr. Smith is the teacher in the school. 


(d) Fill the blank spaces with ‘farther’ or ‘further’. 
1. Icantwalkany — . 
2. No reasons were given. 
. He walked off without ceremony. 


3 
4. Until orders Mr K S Dave will act as Headmaster of Nira High School. 
5. Tolet, a bungalow at Ridge Road. For. particulars apply to Box No. 65. 

(e) Fill the blank spaces with ‘latest’ or ‘last’ 


The news from China is very disquieting. 
The time | saw him, he was in high spirits. 


. Today is the day for receiving tenders. 


. We expect to get the news in a few hours. 


uBR wn 


. The Moghul Emperor came to an ignominious end. 
(f) Fill the blank spaces with ‘nearest’ or ‘next’ 


. This is the post office to my house. 

. The pillar-box is___ to my house. 

. The burglar was taken to the___ police station. 
. Hishouseis — to mine. 


Uu AWUN- 


. The railway station is two miles from here. 
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87. Certain English Comparatives have lost their comparative meaning and are used as Positive. They cannot be 


followed by than. These are: 


former, latter, elder, hinder, upper, inner, outer, utter. 


Both the tiger and the leopard are cats; the former animal is much larger than the latter. 


The inner meaning of this letter is not clear. 
The soldiers ran to defend the outer wall. 
My elder brother is an engineer. 


This man is an utter fool. 


88. Certain Comparatives borrowed from Latin have no Positive or Superlative degree. They all end in or, not er. 
They are twelve in all. Five of them have lost their Comparative meaning, and are used as Positive Adjectives. 


These are: 


interior, exterior, ulterior, major, minor. 


The exterior wall of the house is made of stone; the interior walls are of wood. 


His age is a matter of minor importance. 


I have no ulterior motive in offering you help. 


The other seven are used as Comparative Adjectives but are followed by to instead of than (See § 89). 


89. The comparative degree is generally followed by than; but Comparative Adjectives ending in -or are followed by the 


preposition to; as, 
inferior, superior, prior, anterior, posterior, senior, junior. 
Hari is inferior to Ram in intelligence. 
Rama's intelligence is superior to Hari's. 
His marriage was prior to his father's death. 
He is junior to all his colleagues. 


All his colleagues are senior to him. 


90. Adjectives expressing qualities that do not admit of different 


degrees cannot, strictly speaking, be compared; as, 


square, round, perfect, eternal, universal, unique. 


All his 
colleagues are 
senior to him. 


strictly speaking, a thing cannot be more square, more round, more perfect. But we say, for instance, 


This is the most perfect specimen I have seen. 


. The poor woman had seen happier days. 
. Do nottalk such nonsense. 

. Make less noise. 

. That child has a slight cold. 

. A live ass is stronger than a dead lion. 

. Say the same thing twice over. 

. Solomon was one of the wisest men. 

. Hunger is the best sauce. 

. His simple word is as good as an oath. 

. There was not the slightest excuse for it. 

. My knife is sharper than yours. 

. Small people love to talk of great men. 

. Of two evils choose the less. 

. I hope the matter will be cleared up some day. 
. Your son makes no progress in his studies. 


= = nnn 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


Point out the Adjectives and name the Degree of Comparison of each. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Open rebuke is better than secret love. 

We never had such sport. 

| have other things to attend to. 

Hari is the idlest boy in the class. 

| promise you a fair hearing. 

There is much to be said on both sides. 

He gave the boys much wholesome advice. 
He thinks he is wiser than his father. 

No news is good news. 

Bangladesh has the largest tea garden in the world. 
Lead is heavier than any other metal. 

| congratulated him on his good fortune. 
He has many powerful friends. 

The longest lane has a turning. 


^ 
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Make three columns, and write the following Adjectives in the Positive, Comparative and Superlative Degrees. 


[Be careful to use the form of comparison that is pleasing to the ear.] 


shameful, clever, pretty, interesting, hopeful, honest, important, patient, rude, delightful, stupid, attractive, heavy, 
beautiful, fortunate, pleasant. 


Supply the proper form (Comparative or Superlative) of the Adjective. 
[Note:—The Comparative and not the Superlative should be used to compare two things.] 


I 
! 1. Good — How is your brother today ? Ishe__? 

! 2. Hot — May is___ here than any other month. 

3. Pretty — Herdollis ^ than yours. 

4. Idle — Hari is the____ boy in the class. 

5. Sharp — Your knife is sharp, but mineis — . 

6. Dear — Honouris X to him than life. 

7. Rich — He is the man in our town. 

8. Old — Mani is two years — than Rati. 

9. Large — Namethe cityin the world. 

10. Good — Heisthe .  friendlhave. 

11. Bad — He is the boy of the two. 

12. Bad — Raman's work is bad, Hari's is , but Govind'sisthe — 
13. Ferocious — There is no animal than the tiger. 

! 14. Bad — The trade isina_____ condition today than it was a year ago. 
15. Tall — He is the of the two. 

16. Dry — Sindisthe — partof Pakistan. 

17. Useful — Iron is than any other metal. 

18. Useful — lronisthe____of all metals. 

19. Great — Who is the living poet ? 

20. Nutritious — |thinkherequiresa — diet. 

21. Proud — It was the moment of his life. 

22. Good — The public is the judge. 

23. Little — That is the price I can take. 

| 24. Light — Silver is than gold. 


Supply appropriate Comparatives or Superlatives to each of the following. 


I 

1. Prevention is than cure. 6. The Pacific is than any other ocean. 
2. Akbar hada reign than Babar. 7. Which of the two girls has the dress ? 
|. 3. Sachin Tendulkar is the batsman in the world. 8. Honour is to him than life. 

4. The pen is than the sword. 9. This pen is than the other. 

5. The buildings are found in America. 10. Whoisthe .  boyinthe class ? 

|! 
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22. He is one of the 32. This is the that | can do. 


speakers in Punjab. 


I 

11. The Eiffel Tower is than Qutab Minar. 23. Who was the general, Alexander or Caesar? 
; 12. My uncle is than my father. 24. The fables are those attributed to Aesop. | 
13. The multi-millionaire Mr. Sen is the in this town. 25. The Arabian Nights is perhaps the story-book. 

14. Wordsworth is a poet than Cowper. 26. Shakespeare is than any other English poet. 

15. Baluis the bowler in the eleven. 27. Of all countries, China has the population in the 

16. The streets of Mumbai are than those of world. | 
| Ahmedabad. 28. Clouds float in the sky because they are than the 

! 17. Ooty is than Chennai. air. 
18. The piano was knocked down to the bidder. 29. There are two ways of doing the sum, but this one is 

19. Mount Everest is the peak of the Himalayas. the__. 

| 20. He writes a hand than his brother 30. It is good to be clever, but it is to be industrious. 

| 21. He writes the hand in his class. 31. Thisisthe — of my two sons. 

| 


Change the following sentences by using ‘less’ or ‘least’ without changing the meaning. 


1. The mango is sweeter than the pineapple. 4. Wolfram is one of the rarest minerals. 


\ 
| 
2. Silver is more plentiful than gold. 5. The wild-apple is the sourest of all fruits. | 


3. This is the most useless of all my books. 6. Iron is more useful than copper. | 


Interchange of the Degrees of Comparison 


91. As the following examples show, it is possible to change the Degree of Comparison of an Adjective in a 
sentence, without changing the meaning of the sentence. 


Superlative — Lead is the heaviest of all metals. 
Comparative — Lead is heavier than all other metals. 
Comparative — Mahabaleshwar is cooler than Panchgani. 
Positive — Panchgani is not so cool as Mahabaleshwar. 
Positive — He is as wise as Solomon. 
Comparative — Solomon was not wiser than he is. 
Superlative — Shakuntalam is the best drama in Sanskrit. 
Comparative — Shakuntalam is better than any other drama in Sanskrit. 
Positive —  Noother drama in Sanskrit is as good as Shakuntalm. 
Superlative — Chennai is one of the biggest of Indian cities. 
Comparative — Chennai is bigger than most other Indian cities. 
Positive — Very few Indian cities are as big as Chennai. =- i 
Positive — Some poets are at least as great as Tennyson. 
Comparative — Tennyson is not greater than some other poets. 

— Some poets are not less great than Tennyson. 
Superlative — Tennyson is not the greatest of all poets. 
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Change the Degree of Comparison, without changing the meaning. 


| 
| 
1. Malacca is the oldest town in Malaysia. 15. | know him quite as well as you do. j 
} 2. Soya beans are at least as nutritious as meat. 16. You do not know him better than I do. | 
3. Noother planet is as big as Jupiter. 17. No other man was as strong as Bhim. | 
4. Very few boys are as industrious as Latif. 18. Some boys are at least as industrious as Suresh. | 
5. He would sooner die than tell a lie. 19. Mount Everest is the highest peak of the Himalayas. | 
6. India is the largest democracy in the world. 20. Very few animals are as useful as the cow. | 
7. Shakespeare is greater than any other English poet. 21. America is the richest country in the world. | 
8. Samudra Gupta was one of the greatest of Indian kings. 22. It is easier to preach than to practise. i 
9. The tiger is the most ferocious of all animals. 23. Iron is more useful than all the other metals. | 
10. Australia is the largest island in the world. 24. Open rebuke is better than secret love. 
11. Lead is heavier than any other metal. 25. This is the tallest building in the city. i 
12. Some people have more money than brains. 26. Sir Surendranath was at least as great an orator as any i 
13. A wise enemy is better than a foolish friend. other Indian. | 
! 14. The Marwaries are not less enterprising than any other 27. Ooty is as healthy as any resort in India. | 
community in India. 28. The pen is mightier than the sword. | 
|! 
Chapter 11| ADJECTIVES USED AS NOUNS 
Blessed are 
92. Adjectives are often used as Nouns. the meek. 


(1) As Plural Nouns denoting a class of persons; as, 
The cautious (= cautious persons) are not always cowards. 
The rich (7 rich people) know not how the poor (7 poor people) live. 


The wicked (= wicked people) flee when no man pursueth, but the righteous 
(= righteous people) are bold as a lion. 


Blessed are the meek. 

(2) As Singular Nouns denoting some abstract quality; as, 
The future (= futurity) is unknown to us. 
He is a lover of the beautiful (= beauty in general). 

(3) Some Adjectives actually become Nouns, and are hence used in both numbers. 
(a) Those derived from Proper Nouns; as, Australians, Canadians, Italians. 
(b) Some denoting persons; as, juniors, seniors, mortals, inferiors, superiors, nobles, criminals, savages, elders, minors. 
(c) A few denoting things generally; as, secrets, totals, liquids, solids, valuables. 

[Some adjectives are used as Nouns only in the plural; as, sweets, bitters, valuables, eatables.] 

(4) In certain phrases; as, isst ise val 


: , . i charge you. 
in general; in future; in short; in secret; before long; at present; for good ; at best; Bey 


through thick and thin; for better or for worse; 


in black and white; right or wrong; from bad to worse; the long and short. 
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In future I shall charge you for medical advice. 

In short, we know nothing. 

The negotiations were carried on in secret. 

I shall see you before long. 

Before long, he will be appointed to a higher post. 
At present, he is in pecuniary difficulties. 

I do not want any more at present. 

He has left India for good. 

We can't arrive before Saturday at best. 

It must be said to his credit that he stood by his friend through thick and thin. 
I must have your terms down in black and white. 
Right or wrong, my country. 


I am afraid the young man is going from bad to worse. 


The long and short of it is that I distrust you. 


Nouns used as Adjectives 


93. 


The use of Nouns as Adjectives is very common in English; as, 
I met a little cottage girl. 


He is always playing computer games. 


POSITION OF ADJECTIVES 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


POSITION OF ADJECTIVES 


A single Adjective used attributively is generally placed immediately before the noun; as, 
King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport. 

Where are you going, my pretty maid, with your rosy cheeks and golden hair ? 

O Captain ! my Captain ! our fearful trip is done. 


Observe the difference in meaning between: 


(i) a great nobleman's son, and 

(ii) a nobleman's great son. 

In poetry, however, the Adjective is frequently placed after the noun; as, 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay. 

O man with sisters dear ! 

When several Adjectives are attached to one noun they are generally placed after it for emphasis; as, 
There dwelt a miller hale and bold. 


The King, fearless and resolute, at once advanced. 


Franklin had a great genius, original, sagacious, and inventive. 


When some word or phrase is joined to the Adjective to explain its meaning, 
the Adjective is placed after its noun; as, 


He was a man fertile in resource. 


A Sikh, taller than any of his comrades, rushed forward. 
98. In certain phrases the Adjective always comes after the noun; as, 


heir apparent, time immemorial, lord paramount, viceroy elect, letters patent, knights temporal, notary public, body politic, 


God Almighty. 


Chapter 13| THE CORRECT USE OF SOME ADJECTIVES 


99. Some, any—To express quantity or degree some is used normally in affirmative 


sentences, any in negative or interrogative sentences. 
I will buy some mangoes. 

I will not buy any mangoes. 

Have you bought any mangoes ? 

But any can be used after ifin affirmative sentences. 
If you need any money I will help you. 


Some is used in questions which are really offers/requests or 
which expect the answer “yes”. 


Will you have some ice-cream? (Offer) xiu. | i 
Could you lend me some money? (Request) e 


Did you buy some clothes? (= I expect you did.) 


100. Each, every.— Each and every are similar in meaning, but every is a It rained every 
stronger word than each; it means, ‘each without exception’. Each is used Rm 


in speaking of two or more things; every is used only in speaking of more 
than two. Each directs attention to the individuals forming any group, every 
to the total group. Each is used only when the number in the group is 
limited and definite ; every when the number is indefinite. 


Every seat was taken. 
Five boys were seated on each bench. 
Each one of these chairs is broken. 
Leap year falls in every fourth year. 
He came to see us every three days [i.e., once in every period of three days]. 
It rained every day during my holidays. 
I was away ten days and it rained each day. 
101. Little, a little, the little — Note carefully the use of— 
(1) little, (2) a little, (3) the little. 


Little = not much ( i.e., hardly any). Thus, the adjective 
little has a negative meaning. 


There is little hope of his recovery, i.e., he is not likely to recover. 


He showed little concern for his nephew. 
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He has little influence with his old followers. 

He showed little mercy to the vanquished. 

He has little appreciation of good poetry. 

A little = some though not much. ‘A little’ has a positive meaning. 
There is a little hope of his recovery, i.e., he may possibly recover. 

A little tact would have saved the situation. 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

The little - not much, but all there is. 

The little information he had was not quite reliable. 

The little knowledge of carpentry that he possessed stood him in good stead. 


[The sentence means—The knowledge of carpentry he possessed was not much; but all that knowledge stood him in good 
stead.] 


boda cde! ( EXERCISE IN COMPOSITION 21_}------------------------------- 
Insert ‘a little; or ‘the little’ whichever is suitable. 

. .... grain they had was damaged by sea water. 

. ... precaution is necessary in handling that machine. 

. Care could have prevented the catastrophe. 


influence that he has, he uses to the best advantage. 


uk wn 


knowledge of French that he has is likely to be very useful to him on the continent. 


102. Few, a few, the few —Note carefully the use of — 
Few men are 
(1) few,  (2)afew, (3) the few. free from 
Few = not many, hardly any, ‘Few’ has a negative meaning. [i 
Few persons can keep a secret. 
Few people are so hopeless as drunkards. 
Few towns in India have public libraries. 


Few works of reference are so valuable as the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Few men are free from faults. 


Few men reach the age of one hundred years. 

Few Parsees write Gujarati correctly. 

A few = some. ‘A few’ has a positive meaning, and is opposed to ‘none’, 

A few words spoken in earnest will convince him. 

A few Parsees write Gujarati correctly. 

The few = not many, but all there are. 

The few remarks that he made were very suggestive. 
[The sentence means—The remarks that he made were not many; but all those remarks were very suggestive.] 
The few friends he has are all very poor. 


The few clothes they had were all tattered and torn. 
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————À (, EXERCISEIN COMPOSITION 22_}------------------------------- 
Insert ‘a few’ or ‘the few’ whichever is suitable. 
. ____ public libraries that we have are not well equipped. 
. .. days that are left to him he spends in solitude and meditation. 
. Many Hindus study Sanskrit, but only — Parsees study Avesta. 
. ____days’ rest is all that is needed. 


potatoes left ? 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5. Have you got 
6. Itis a question of spending rupees. 

7. | hints on essay-writing are quite to the point. 

8. | monthsthat he spent in Ooty did him a lot of good. 


9. When I met him years after, he looked old and haggard. 


10. | short poems in the volume show signs of genius. 
11. In. words he expressed his gratitude to his friends. 
12. | | Americans have their offices in Kolkata. 

13. |  trinkets she has are not worth much. 

14. |  poemshe has written are all of great excellence. 


Chapter 14| ARTICLES 


103. The Adjectives a or an and the are usually called Articles. They are really Demonstrative Adjectives. 

104. There are two Articles—a (or an) and the. 

105. Aor anis called the Indefinite Article, because it usually leaves indefinite the person or thing spoken of; as, 
a doctor; that is, any doctor. 


106. Theis called the Definite Article, because it normally points out some particular 
person or thing; as, 


He saw the doctor; meaning some particular doctor. 


The indefinite article is used before singular countable nouns, e.g., 


a book, an orange, a girl 
The definite article is used before singular countable nouns, plural countable nouns and uncountable nouns, 
e.g., 

the book, the books, the milk 


A or An 


107. The choice between a and an is determined by sound. Before a word beginning with a vowel sound an is used; 
as, 


an ass, an enemy, an inkstpad, an orange, an umbrella, an hour, an honest man, an heir. 


It will be noticed that the words hour, honest, heir begin with a vowel sound, as the initial consonant h is not 
pronounced. 
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108. Before a word beginning with a consonant sound a is used; as, 
a boy, a reindeer, a woman, a yard, a horse, a hole, 


also a university, a union, a European, a ewe, a unicorn, a useful article; 


because these words (university, union, etc.) begin with a consonant sound, 
that of yu. Similarly we say, 


a one-rupee note, such a one, a one-eyed man. 


because one begins with the consonant sound of w. 
109. Some native speakers use an before words beginning with h if the first syllable is not stressed. 
An hotel (More common : a hotel) 


an historical novel (More common : a historical novel) 


Use of the Definite Article 
110. The Definite Article the is used— 
(1) When we talk about a particular person or thing, or one already referred to (that is, when it is clear from 
the context which one we mean); as, 
The book you want is out of print. (Which book ? The one you want.) 
Let’s go to the park. (= the park in this town) 
The girl cried. (the girl = the girl already talked about) 
(2 


— 


When a singular noun is meant to represent a whole class; as, 
The cow is a useful animal. 
[Or we may say, “Cows are useful animals] 
The horse is a noble animal. 


The cat loves comfort. 

The rose is the sweetest of all flowers. 

The banyan is a kind of fig tree. 

[Do not say, “a kind of a fig tree". This is a common error.] 
The two nouns man and woman can be used in a general sense without either article. 
Man is the only animal that uses fire. 
Woman is man's mate. 
But in present-day English a man and a woman (or men and women) are more usual. 
A woman is more sensitive than a man. 


(3 


na 


Before some proper names, viz., these kinds of place-names : 

(a) oceans and seas, e.g. the Pacific, the Black Sea 

(b) rivers, e.g. the Ganga, the Nile 

(c) canals, e.g. the Suez Canal 

(d) deserts, e.g. the Sahara 

(e) groups of islands, e.g. the West Indies 

(f) mountain ranges, e.g. the Himalayas, the Alps 

(g) a very few names of countries, which include words like republic and kingdom (e.g. the Irish 
Republic, the United Kingdom) also: the Ukraine, the Netherlands (and its seat of government 
the Hague) 


(4) Before the names of certain books; as, 


the Vedas, the Puranas, the Iliad, the Ramayana. 


But we say— 


Homer's Iliad, Valmiki's Ramayana. 


ARTICLES 


(5) Before names of things unique of their kind; as, 
The sun, the sky, the ocean, the sea, the earth. 


Note—Sometimes the is placed before a Common noun to give it the meaning of an Abstract noun; as, 
At last the warrior (the warlike or martial spirit) in him was thoroughly aroused.] 


(6) Before a Proper Noun when it is qualified by an adjective or a defining adjectival clause; as, 
The great Caesar : the immortal Shakespeare. 
The Mr. Roy whom you met last night is my uncle. 
(7) With Superlatives ; as, 
The darkest cloud has a silver lining. 


This is the best book of elementary chemistry. 
(8) With ordinals; as, 
He was the first man to arrive. 
The ninth chapter of the book is very interesting. 
(9) Before musical instruments; as, 
He can play the flute. 
(10) Before an adjective when the noun is understood; as, 
The poor are always with us. 
(11) Before a noun (with emphasis) to give the force of a Superlative; as, 
The Verb is the word (= the chief word) in a sentence. 


(12)As an Adverb with Comparatives; as, He can play the flute 
The more the merrier. 
(= by how much more, by so much the merrier) 


The more they get, the more they want. 


Use of the Indefinite Article 
111. The Indefinite Article is used— 
(1) In its original numerical sense of one; as, 
Twelve inches make a foot. 
Not a word was said. 
A word to the wise is sufficient. 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 


(2 


— 


In the vague sense of a certain; as, 

A Kishore Kumar (= a certain person named Kishore Kumar) 
is suspected by the police. 

One evening a beggar came to my door. 


(3) In the sense of any, to single out an individual as the representative of a class; as, 


A pupil should obey his teacher. 
A cow is a useful animal. 


(4) To make a common noun of a proper noun; as, 


— 


A Daniel come to judgement ! (A Daniel - a very wise man) 


Omission of the Article 


112. The Article is omitted— 
(1) Before names of substances and abstract nouns (i.e. uncountable nouns) used in a general sense; as, 
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Sugar is bad for your teeth. 
Goldis a precious metal. 
Wisdom is the gift of heaven. 
Honesty is the best policy. 


Virtue is its own reward. 


Note 1—Uncountable nouns take the when used in a particular sense (especially when 
qualified by an adjective or adjectival phrase or clause); as, 
Would you pass me the sugar? (= the sugar on the table) 
The wisdom of Solomon is great. 


I can't forget the kindness with which he treated me. 


(2) Before plural countable nouns used in a general sense; as, 
Children like chocolates. 


Computers are used in many offices. 


Note—Note that such nouns take the when used with a particular meaning; as, 
Where are the children? (= our children) 


(3) Before most proper nouns (except those referred to earlier), namely, names of people (e.g. Gopal, Rahim), 
names of continents, countries, cities, etc. (e.g. Europe, Pakistan, Nagpur), names of individual mountains 
(e.g. Mount Everest), individual islands, lakes, hills, etc. 

(4) Before names of meals (used in a general sense); as, 


What time do you have lunch ? 
Dinner is ready. 


Note—We use a when there is an adjective before breakfast, lunch, dinner, etc. We use the when we specify 
I had a late lunch today. 
The dinner we had at the Tourist Hotel was very nice. 


(5) Before languages; as, 
We are studying English. 
They speak Punjabi at home. 


(6) Before school, college, church, bed, table, hospital, market, prison, when these places are 
visited or used for their primary purpose; as, ; 


Ilearnt French at school. 
We go to church on Sundays. 


He stays in bed till nine every morning. 


My uncle is still in hospital. 


Note— The is used with these words when we refer to them as a definite place, building 
or object rather than to the normal activity that goes on there; as, 
The school is very near my home. 
I met him at the church. 
The bed is broken. 
I went to the hospital to see my uncle. 
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(7) Before names of relations, like father, mother, aunt, uncle, and 
also cook and nurse, meaning ‘our cook’, ‘our nurse’; as, 


Father has returned. 
Aunt wants you to see her. 
Cook has given notice. 


(8 


na 


Before predicative nouns denoting a unique position, i.e., a position 


Cook has 
given notice. * 


that is normally held at one time by one person only; as, 


He was elected chairman of the Board. 


Mr Banerji became Principal of the college in 1995. 


(9 


— 


In certain phrases consisting of a transitive verb followed by its object; as, 


to catch fire, to take breath, to give battle, to cast anchor, to send word, to bring word, to give ear, to lay siege, to set 


sail, to lose heart, to set foot, to leave home, to strike root, to take offence. 


(10)In certain phrases consisting of a preposition followed by its object; as, 


at home, in hand, in debt, by day, by night, at daybreak, at sunrise, at noon, at sunset, at night, at anchor, at sight, 


on demand, at interest, on earth, by land, by water, by river, by train, by steamer, by name, on horseback, on foot, on 


deck, in jest, at dinner, at ease, under ground, above ground. 


TEENS ( EXERCISE IN COMPOSITION23 \_._.........------------------ 


Complete the following sentences by filling in a, an or the as may be suitable. 


1. Copperis X useful metal. 

2. Heisnot  honourable man. 

3. | ableman has not always a distinguished look. 
4. |  reindeeris a native of Norway. 

5. Honest men speak —— truth. 

6. Rustum is young Parsee. 

7. Doyousee  bluesky? 

8. Varanasiis —  holycity. 


oO 


. Aladdin had wonderful lamp. 


EN 
[e] 


. The world is happy place. 


— 
= 


. He returned after hour. 


= 
N 


; school will shortly close for the Puja holidays. 


= 
Ww 


. sun shines brightly. 


m 


. | first met him year ago. 


— 
Un 


. Yesterday European called at my office. 


= 
fon) 


. Sanskritis___difficult language. 
17. | Gangais sacred river. 

18. lionis ^ king of beasts. 

19. Youare  foolto say that. 


20 


. Rama has come without umbrella. 


. Sheis untidy girl. 


. Ibought horse, 


. The guide knows 


. Sri Lanka is 


. Let us discuss 


. John got best present. 


. Heis 


. French is easy language. 
. Who is girl sitting there? 


. Which is — longest river in India ? 


. Mumbai is very costly place to live in. 


. The children found egg in the nest. 


. If you see him, give him message. 
. Englishis — language of__ people of England. 


way. 
island. 


matter seriously. 


. Man, thou art wonderful animal. 
. India is one of most industrial countries in Asia. 


. Helooks as stupid as owl. 


honour to this profession. 


} 
| 
ox, and buffalo. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Insert Articles where necessary. 


1. While there is life there is hope. 30. Ihave not seen him since he was child. 
2. Her knowledge of medicine had been acquired under 31. For Brutus is honourable man. 
aged Jewess. 32. Neil Armstrong was first man to walk on moon. 

3. Sun rises in east. 33. Man has no more right to say uncivil 

4. The brave soldier lost arm in battle. thing than to act one. 

5. The doctor says it is hopeless case. 34. We started late in afternoon. 

6. I like to live in open air. 35. It is a strange thing how little, in 

7. Get pound of sugar from nearest grocer. general, people know about sky. 

8. Set back clock; it is hour too fast. 36. Scheme failed for want of support. 

9. The poor woman has not rupee. 37. Tiger, animal equal to lion in size, is native of Asia. 
10. You must take care. 38. Time makes worst enemies friends. 
11. Eskimos make houses of snow and ice. 39. My favourite flower is rose. 
12. Where did you buy umbrella? 40. Time we live ought not to be computed by number of 


13. Have you never seen elephant? years, but by use that has been made of them. 


. Draw map of India. 41. Mumbai is largest cotton textile centre in country. 


15. Do not look gift horse in mouth. 42. Menare too often led astray by prejudice. 
43. Only best quality is sold by us. 
44. What kind of bird is that ? 


45. Wild animals suffer when kept in captivity. 


16. Have you told him about accident? 
17. Tagore was great poet. 


18. How blue sky looks! 


19. Who wishes to take walk with me? 46. May we have pleasure of your company? 


20. What beautiful scene this is! 47. It was proudest moment of my life. 


53. The musician was old Mussalman. 48. Andamans are group of islands in Bay of Bengal. 


22. The river was spanned by iron bridge. 49. He started school when he was six years old. 


50. He neglects attending church, though church is only 
few yards from his house. 


23. Moon did not rise till after ten. 


24. Like true sportsmen they would give enemy fair play. 


25. They never fail who die in great cause. ath, Marei Ie i month or yeas 


26. There is nothing like staying at home for comfort. Ses Dr Amod was headmasterofrughy, 
53. Man cannot live by bread alone. 
54. When will father be back? 


55. Appenines are in Italy. 


27. He likes to picture himself as original thinker. 
28. Itis never thankful office to offer advice. 
29. Umbrella is of no avail against thunderstorm. 


m 


Repetition of the Article 
113. IfI say— 
Ihave a black and white dog. 
I mean a dog that is partly black and partly white. 
But if I say— 
Ihave ablack and a white dog, 
I mean two dogs, one black and the other white. 
Hence when two or more adjectives qualify the same noun, the Article is used before the first adjective only; 
but when they qualify different nouns, expressed or understood, the Article is normally used before each 
adjective. 


ARTICLES 


=—=W 


114. 


115. 


116. 


Chapter 15| PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


117. 


118. 


Compare: 

1. The Secretary and Treasurer is absent. 

2. TheSecretary and the Treasurer are absent. 

The first sentence clearly indicates that the posts of Secretary and Treasurer are held by one person. 
The repetition of the article in the second sentence indicates that the two posts are held by two different 
persons. 

Hence we see that when two or more connected nouns refer to the same person or thing, the Article is 
ordinarily used before the first only ; but when two or more connected nouns refer to different persons or 
things, the Article is used before each. 

Also examine the following sentences. 

Sir Surendranath was a great orator and statesman. 


There are on the committee among others a great economist and a great lawyer. 


We may either say— 

The third and the fourth chapter. 

[Or] The third and fourth chapters. 

In expressing a comparison, if two nouns refer to the same person or thing, the Article is used before the first 
noun only; as, 

He is a better mechanic than clerk. 

He is a better poet than novelist. 

He is a better thinker than debater. 

He would make a better engineer than lawyer. 

But if they refer to different persons or things, the Article must be used with each noun; as, 
He is a better mechanic than a clerk (would make). 


He would make a better statesman than a philosopher (would make). 


We may say — 


Hari is absent, because Hari is ill. 


But it is better to avoid the repetition of the Noun Hari, and say— 


Hari is absent, because he is ill. 
A word that is thus used instead of a noun is called a Pronoun. [Pronoun means for-a-noun.] ici 
Def.—A Pronoun is a word used instead of a Noun. 
Read the following sentences. 

Iam young. We are young. 

You are young. They are young. 


He (she, it) is young. 


I, we, you, he, (she, it), they are called Personal Pronouns because they stand for 
the three persons, 


We are young. 


(i the person speaking, 
(ii the person spoken to, and 
(iii) the person spoken of. 


The Pronouns J and we, which denote the person or persons speaking, are said to be Personal Pronouns of the 
First Person. 
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The Pronoun you, which denotes the person or persons spoken to, is said to be a Personal Pronoun of the 
Second Person. 


You is used both in the singular and plural. 


The pronouns he (she) and they, which denote the person or persons spoken of, are said to be Personal 
Pronouns of the Third Person. It, although it denotes the thing spoken of, is also called a Personal Pronoun of 
the Third Person. [The Personal Pronouns of the Third Person are, strictly speaking, Demonstrative Pronouns.] 


Forms of the Personal Pronouns 


119. The following are the different forms of the Personal Pronouns. 
FIRST PERSON (Masculine or Feminine) 


Singular Plural 
Nominative I we 
Possessive my, mine our, ours 
Accusative me us 
SECOND PERSON (Masculine or Feminine) 
SINGULAR/PLURAL 
Nominative you 
Possessive your, yours quu 
Accusative you them 
THIRD PERSON 
Singular Plural 
Masculine Feminine Neuter All Genders 
Nominative he she it they 
Possessive his her, hers its their, theirs 
Accusative him her it them 


Note 1—It will be seen that the Possessive Cases of most of the Personal Pronouns have two 
forms. Of these the forms my, our, your, her, their are called Possessive Adjectives 
because they are used with nouns and do the work of Adjectives; as, 


This is my book. 
Those are your books. 
That is her book. 


Note 2—The word his is used both as an Adjective and as a Pronoun; as 
This is his book. (Possessive Adjective) 


This book is his. (Possessive Pronoun) 


In the following sentences the words in italics are Possessive Pronouns, 
This book is mine. 

Those books are yours. 

That book is hers. 


Excellent 
That idea of yours is excellent. idea 
120. The Pronoun of the Third Person has three Genders : 
Masculine : he 
Feminine : she 
Neuter : it 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


121. It —The Pronoun it is used: 

(1) For things without life; as, 
Here is your book; take it away. 

(2) For animals, unless we clearly wish to speak 
of them as male and female; as, 
He loves his dog and cannot do without it. 
The horse fell and broke its leg. 

(3) For a young child, unless we clearly wish to refer to the sex; as, 
When I saw the child it was crying. 
That baby has torn its clothes. 


(4) To refer to some statement going before; as, AE) ee C 


He is telling what is not true; and he knows it. = = à 
The horse fell and broke its leg. 


He deserved his punishment; and he knew it. 


(5) As a provisional and temporary subject before the verb to be when the real subject follows; as, 
It is easy to find fault. [To find fault is easy.] 
It is doubtful whether he will come. 
It is certain that you are wrong. 
(6) To give emphasis to the noun or pronoun following ; as, 
It was you who began the quarrel. 
It was I who first protested. 
It was at Versailles that the treaty was made. 
It is a silly fish that is caught twice with the same bait. 
Itis an ill wind that blows nobody good. 


(7) As an indefinite nominative of an impersonal verb; as, 
It rains. It snows. Itthunders. 
The Pronoun it here seems to stand for no noun whatever, though this can be readily supplied from the 
verb. Thus, ‘It rains’ means “The rain rains: 
It so used is called an Impersonal Pronoun. So also the verb rains is here called an Impersonal Verb. 
(8) In speaking of the weather or the time; as, 
It is fine. 


It is winter. 


It is ten o'clock. 
122. Since a Personal Pronoun is used instead of a Noun, it must be of the same number, gender 
and person as the Noun for which it stands; as, 
Rama is a kind boy. He has lent his bicycle to Govind. 
Sita helps her mother in household work. She also does her lesson. 
Those beggars are idle. They refuse to work for their living. 
123. When a Pronoun" stands for a Collective Noun, it must be in the Singular 
Number (and Neuter Gender) if the Collective Noun is viewed as a whole; as, 
The army had to suffer terrible privations in its march. 
The fleet will reach its destination in a week. 
The crew mutinied and murdered its officers. 


After a few minutes the jury gave its verdict. 


jury 


* It will be noted that we use the word ‘Pronoun’ in § 123-128 without observing the distinction pointed out in 8 119 between the forms, my, 


her, our, your, their (which are called Possessive Adjectives) and the forms mine, hers, ours, yours, theirs (which are called Possessive Pronouns). 
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125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 


Take care to use the accusative form after but in such cases. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


If the Collective Noun conveys the idea of separate individuals comprising the 

whole, the Pronoun standing for it must be of the Plural Number ; as, 

The jury were divided in their opinions. 

The committee decided the matter without leaving their seats. 

When two or more Singular Nouns are joined by and, the Pronoun used for 

them must be Plural; as, 

Rama and Hari work hard. They are praised by their teacher. 

Both Sita and Savitri are tired; they have gone home. 

But when two Singular Nouns joined by and refer to the same person or 

thing, the Pronoun used must of course be Singular; as, 

The Secretary and Treasurer is negligent of his duty. 

When two Singular Nouns joined by and are preceded by each or every, the Pronoun must be Singular; as, 
Every soldier and every sailor was in his place. 

When two or more Singular Nouns are joined by or or either...or, neither... nor, the Pronoun is generally 
Singular; as, 

Rama or Hari must lend his hand. 

Either Sita or Amina forgot to take her parasol. 


Neither Abdul nor Karim has done his lesson. 


When a Plural Noun and a Singular Noun are joined by or or nor, the Pronoun must be in the Plural; as, 
Either the manager or his assistants failed in their duty. 

When a pronoun refers to more than one noun or pronoun of different persons, it must be of the first person 
plural in preference to the second, and of the second person plural in preference to the third; as, 

You and I have done our duty. 

You and Hari have idled away your time. 

Good manners require that we should say— 


"You and I not ‘I and you’. 
You and I 


"You and he’ not ‘he and you’. 

‘Hari and I’ not ‘I and Hari’. 

‘He and I’ not ‘I and he’. 

You and I must work together. 

You and he must mend your ways. 
Hari and I are old school friends. 
He and I can never pull on together. 
Each of the personal pronouns, 1, he, she, we, they has a different form for the accusative case, namely, me, him, 
her, us, them. It is a common mistake to use I for me, when the pronoun is connected by a conjunction (and, or) 
with some other word in the accusative case. 

Study the following correct sentences. 

The presents are for you and me (not, I). 

My uncle asked my brother and me to dinner. 

Note that but is a preposition in the following sentence: 
Nobody will help you but me. (not : J) 


presents 


^ 


Recinto leue Rd d { EXERCISE IN GRAMMAR25 sr 
In the following sentences, point out the Pronouns and say for what each stands. | 
1. Alice was not a bit hurt, and she jumped up on to her feet in a moment. 


2. There were doors all round the hall, but they were all locked. 


4. "| wish | hadn't cried so much,’ said Alice. 
5. "You are not attending’, said the Mouse to Alice severely. "What are you thinking of ?" 
6. "Come back!" the Caterpillar called after her. Alice turned and came back again. 
7. Hari brought his book and laid it on the table. 
8. Karim has lost his dog and cannot find it. 
9. Suresh is at the head of his class, for he studies hard. 

10. Rama, you are a lazy boy. 

11. The camel is a beast of burden. It is used to carry goods across the desert. 

12. The female lion is called a lioness. She has no mane. 

13. The horse fell down and broke its leg. 

14. Birds build their nests in trees. 

15. If the thief is caught, he will be punished. 

16. Train up a child in the way he should go. 

17. And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man. 


\ 
| 
3. Alice opened the door and found that it led into a small passage. 


ae eee Be set oo ( EXERCISE IN COMPOSITION 26 \_._.............--------------- 


In the following sentences, use Pronouns in place of nouns wherever you can. 


1. Rama had taken his watch out of his pocket, and was looking at the watch uneasily, shaking the watch every now and 
then, and holding the watch to his ear. 

2. The boys went into the garden, where the boys saw a snake. 

3. Very soon the Rabbit noticed Alice as Alice went hunting about, and called out to Alice in an angry tone. 


"ausus cad Pe eg Nea d ed nupcr eee ar \ 
Write the correct form of Pronoun in the following. | 
1. We scored as many goalsas — .(they, them) 11. He is known to my brother and_____. (|, me) | 
2. Rama and were present. (I, me) 12. He is as good as . (I, me) 

3. Can you sing as wellas X  ?(they,them) 13. Nobodybut — was present. (he, him) 

4. Let you and try what we can do. (I, me) 14. He and were great friends. (I, me) 

5. WaitforHariand .  .(l, me) 15. Whom can | trust, if not —  ? (he, him) 

6. You know that as well as . (I, me) 16. Let answerthis question. : 

7. twas that gave you the alarm. (I, me) (he, him) 

8. Between you and___, | do not believe him. (I, me) 17. There isn’t much difference 

! 9, Weare notas poor as___. (they, them) between you and____. (He, him) 

10. Ramais as oldas. (I, me) 18. Nonesoblindas___ that will not see. (they, them) 

19. Itisn’tforsuchas___ to dictate to us. (they, them) 
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Chapter 16| REFLEXIVE AND EMPHATIC PRONOUNS 


132. When -selfis added to my, your, him, her, it, and -selves to our, your, them, we get what are called Compound 
Personal Pronouns. 


They are called Reflexive Pronouns when the action done by the subject turns back (reflects ) upon the 


subject; as, 

Ihurt myself. We hurt ourselves. 

You will hurt yourself. You will hurt yourselves. 
He hurt himself. 

She hurt herself. They hurt themselves. 


The horse hurt itself. 
It will be noticed that each of these Reflexive Pronouns is used as the Object of a verb, and refers to the same 
person or thing as that denoted by the Subject of the verb. 

133. Sometimes, in older English, especially in poetry, a simple pronoun was used reflexively; as; 
Now I lay me down to sleep. 

134. The word selfis sometimes used as a Noun; as, 


To thine own self be true. 
He cares for nothing but self. 
He thinks much of self. 


Emphatic Pronouns 


135. Now look at the following sentences. 


I will do it myself. 

I myself saw him do it. 

We will see to it ourselves. 

You yourself can best explain. 

He himself said so. 

She herself says so. 

It was told so by the teacher himself. 
We saw the Prime Minister himself. 
The town itselfis not very large. 
They themselves admitted their guilt. 


herself 


It will be seen that here Compound Personal Pronouns are used for the sake of emphasis, and are therefore 
called Emphatic Pronouns. 


^ 
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r V 
1 | 
1 5 
| | 
| | 
1. I will go myself. 11. The prisoner hanged himself. | 
; 2. Rama has hurt himself. 12. The poor widow poisoned herself. | 
| 3. We often deceive ourselves. 13. They enjoyed themselves. | 
4. | myself heard the remark. 14. Don't you deceive yourself ? | 
| 5. You express yourself very imperfectly. 15. | myself heard the remark. | 
! 6. I wash myself when I get up. 16. He set himself a hard task. | 
7. The boys hid themselves. 17. We exerted ourselves. | 
; 8. They have got themselves into a mess. 18. The dog choked itself. | 
9. Boadicea poisoned herself. 19. They gave themselves a lot of trouble. | 
10. They loved themselves so much that 20. We seldom see ourselves as others see us. i 
i í 
n 


they thought of no one else. 
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Chapter 17 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


21. A house divided against itself cannot stand. 25. He has landed himself in difficulties. 

22. He that wrongs his friend wrongs himself more. 26. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
23. Some people are always talking about themselves. 27. Acquit yourselves like men. 

24. Xerxes himself was the last to cross the Hellespont. 


DEMONSTRATIVE, INDEFINITE AND 


DISTRIBUTIVE PRONOUNS 


Consider the following sentences. 

This is a present from my uncle. 

These are merely excuses. 

Both cars are good; but this is better than that. 
Mumbai mangoes are better than those of Bengaluru. 
Make haste, that's a good boy. 

[Here that - one who makes haste.] 

There is no period in ancient Indian history so glorious as that of the Guptas. [Do not write,'as the Guptas"] 

My views are quite in accordance with those of the University Commission. 

I may have offended, but such was not my intention. 

He was the representative of the King, and as such (= the representative of the King) they honoured him. 

The stranger is welcomed as such. 

That is the Red Fort. 

It will be noticed that the Pronouns in italics are used to point out the objects to which they refer, and are, 
therefore, called Demonstrative Pronouns. (Latin demonstrare, to show clearly) 
This, that, etc. are (Demonstrative) Adjectives when they are used with nouns; as, 
This book is mine. 

That pen is yours. quus 
These books are mine. 

Those pens are yours. 

What was that noise ? 

This horse is better than that horse. 


All such people ought to be avoided. 

This refers to what is close at hand, and nearest to the thought or person of the speaker; that refers to what is 
‘over there’, farther away, and more remote. 

This is better than that. 

That, with its plural those, is used to avoid the repetition of a preceding Noun; as, 

The climate of Belgaum is like that of Pune. 

The streets of this city are worse than those of Ahmedabad. 

Our soldiers were better drilled than those of enemies. 

The rivers of America are larger than those of Europe. 

When two things which have been already mentioned are referred to, this refers to the thing last mentioned, 
that to the thing first mentioned; as, 

Virtue and vice offer themselves for your choice ; this (i.e., vice) leads to misery, that (i.e., virtue) to happiness. 


Alcohol and tobacco are both injurious; this perhaps, less than that. 
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Indefinite Pronouns 


141. 


142. 


143. 


Distributive Pronouns 
144. 


DEMONSTRATIVE, INDEFINITE AND DISTRIBUTIVE PRONOUNS 


Consider the following sentences: 

One hardly knows what to do. 

One does not like to say so, but it is only too true. 

One cannot be too careful of one's (not, his) good name. 
One must not boast of one's own success. 

One must use one's best efforts if one wishes to succeed. 


One must not praise one's self. 

None of his poems are well known. 

None but fools have ever believed it. 

[None is a shortened form of not one; yet it is commonly used with plural verbs.] 
They (= people in general) say he has lost heavily. 

They say that one of the local banks has stopped payment. [They say - it is said by some persons.] 
All were drowned. 

Some are born great. 

Some say he is a sharper. 

Somebody has stolen my watch. 

Nobody was there to rescue the child. 

Few escaped unhurt. 

Many of them were Gurkhas. 

We did not see any of them again. 


One or other of us will be there. 

Do good to others. 

Did you ask anybody to come ? 

What is everybody's business is nobody's business. 
His words are in everyone's mouth. 

All these Pronouns in italics refer to persons or things in a general way, but do not refer to any person or thing 
in particular. They are, therefore, called Indefinite Pronouns. 
Most of these words may also be used as Adjectives. 

I will take you there one day. 

Any fool can do that. 

He is a man of few words. 


Some milk was spilt. 
In referring to anybody, everybody, everyone, anyone, each etc., the pronoun he or sheis used according to the 
context; as, 

I shall be glad to help everyone of my boys in his studies. 

Note that today it is more usual to use a plural pronoun (they/them/their) except in very formal English. 
Anybody can do it if they try. 

Each of them had their share. 


Consider the following sentences: 
Each of the boys gets a prize. 
Each took it in turn. 


Either of these roads leads to the railway station. 
Either of you can go. 
Neither of the accusations is true. 


Each, either, neither are called Distributive Pronouns because they refer to persons or things one at a time. 
For this reason they are always singular and as such followed by the verb in the singular. 


145. 


146. 


147. 
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Either means the one or the other of two. 
Neither means not the one nor the other of two. It is the negative of either. 
Hence either and neither should be used only in speaking of two persons or things. When more than two are 
spoken of, any, no one, none should be used. 
The position of the pronoun each should be noticed. It may have three positions. 
1. Each of the men received a reward. 

Each of these horses cost five thousand rupees. 

I bought each of these mangoes for three rupees. 
2. These men received each a reward. 

These horses cost each five thousand rupees. 
3. These horses cost five thousand rupees each. 

I bought these mangoes for three rupees each. 
The third order is usual after a numeral. We do not say, ‘The men received a reward each’; but we say, “The 
men received five hundred rupees each’. 
In the following sentences, each, either and neither are used as Adjectives; they are followed by nouns of the 
singular number. 
Each boy took his turn. Neither accusation is true. 


At either end was a marble statue. (Here either = each or both.) 


Study the following sentences. 
1. The two men hate each other. 
2. They cheated one another. 


If we analyse them, they mean— 

1. The two men hate, each hates the other. 
2. They cheated, one cheated another. 
Each and one really belong to the subject, other and another are objects. But each other and one another have 
become in practice compound pronouns (called Reciprocal Pronouns) and are rarely separated even by a 
preposition. Thus we say : 

The brothers quarrelled with each other. 


They all gave evidence against one another. 


Note — The one-time rule that each other should be used in speaking of two persons or things, one another 
in speaking of more than two is no longer strictly observed. “The three brothers quarrelled with 
each other’ is now accepted as idiomatic. 


148 


. Read the following pairs of sentences. 


1. I met Hari. Hari had just returned. 
2. I have found the pen. I had lost the pen. 
3. Here is the book. You lent me the book. 


Ihave found 
the pen.I 


Let us now combine each of the above pairs into one sentence. Thus: m 


1. I met Hari who had just returned. 
2. I have found the pen which I had lost. 
3. Here is the book that you lent me. 


Now let us examine the work done by each of the words, who, which and that. 
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The word who is used instead of the noun Hari. It, therefore, does the work of a Pronoun. 

The word who joins or connects two statements. It, therefore, does the work of a Conjunction. 

The word who, therefore, does double work—the work of a Pronoun and also the work of a Conjunction. 

We might, therefore, call it a Conjunctive Pronoun. 

It is, however, called a Relative Pronoun because it refers or relates (i.e., carries us back) to some noun going 
before (here, the noun Hari), which is called its Antecedent. 

Let the pupil show why which and that are also Relative Pronouns in the second and third sentences. 

What is the Antecedent of which in the second sentence ? 

What is the Antecedent of that in the third sentence ? 


Forms of the Relative Pronouns 


149. 


150. 


151. 


152. 


The Relative Pronoun who has different forms for Accusative and Genitive. 


Singular and Plural 
Nominative : who 
Genitive i whose 
Accusative ] whom/who* 


This is the boy (or girl) who works hard. 

This is the boy (or girl) whose exercise is done well. 

This is the boy (or girl) whom / who all praise. 

These are the boys (or girls) who work hard. 

These are the boys (or girls) whose exercises are done well. 
These are the boys (or girls) whom / who all praise. 


This is the boy whom 
all praise. 


It will be noticed that the forms are the same for singular and plural, masculine and feminine. 
The Relative Pronoun which has the same form for the Nominative and 
Accusative cases. 

This is the house which belongs to my uncle. 

The house which my uncle built cost him Rs. 3,50,000. 


The Relative Pronoun which has no Genitive Case, but whose is used as a 


substitute for ‘of which’ ; as, 
A triangle whose three sides are equal is called an equilateral triangle. 


The Relative Pronoun that has the same form in the Singular and Plural, and in 


the Nominative and Accusative. It has no Genitive case. IS 
He that is content is rich. know what | 


They that touch pitch will be defiled. d 
Take anything that you like. 


The Relative Pronoun what is used only in the Singular, and has the 
same form in the Nominative and Accusative. 

What has happened is not clear. 

I say what I mean. 

He failed in what he attempted. 


Use of the Relative Pronouns 


153. 


* Who replaces whom in informal English. 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


As a general rule, whois used for persons only. It may refer to a Singular or a Plural Noun. 


The man who is honest is trusted. The man who 
is honest is 


Blessed is he who has found his work. ER 


He prayeth best who loveth best. 
He who hesitates is lost. 
They never fail who die in a great cause. 


154. 


155. 


They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 

Who is sometimes used in referring to animals. 

Whose (the Possessive form of who) is used in speaking of persons, animals and also things without life (see § 
150); as, 

The sun, whose rays give life to the earth, is regarded by some people as a god. 

This is the question whose solution has baffled philosophers of all ages. 

[More properly, ‘This is the question the solution of which has baffled philosophers of all ages’.] 


Which is used for things without life and for animals. It may refer to a Singular or Plural Noun. 
The moment which is lost is lost for ever. 
The books which help you most are those which make you think most. Th , 
e moment 4 
The horse which I recently bought is an Arab. whichislostis f 
. lost forever. `$ 
Which was sometimes formerly used to refer to persons ; as, 
Our Father, which art in heaven. 
Which may also refer to a sentence ; as, 
The man was said to be drunk, which was not the case. 
He said he saw me there, which was a lie. 
He is here, which is fortunate. 
Note—The Relative Pronouns who and which can be used— 
(i) To restrict, limit, or define more clearly the antecedent ; that is, where the clause introduced by a relative 
pronoun is restrictive or defining ; as, 
The man who had cheated me was yesterday arrested by the police. 
The book which you see on the table cost me ninety rupees. 
(ii) To give some additional information about the antecedent ; that is, where the clause introduced by a 
relative pronoun is continuative or non-defining ; as, 
The teacher sent for the boy, who (= and he) came at once. 
I gave him a rupee, which (= and it) was all I had with me. 
Note—That non-defining clauses are separated from the main clause by commas. 
Compare: 
My brother who is a doctor has gone to America. 
My brother, who is a doctor, has gone to America. 
The first sentence implies that the speaker has several brothers, and the clause who is a doctor distinguishes 
a particular one of them. In the second, the clause does not define and the implication is that the speaker has 
only one brother. 
That is used for persons and things. It may refer to a Singular or a Plural Noun. (See § 151) 


That has no genitive case and it is never used with a preposition preceding. 
This is the boy that I told you of. 

I know the house that he lives in. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

I have lost the watch that you gave me. 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just. 

A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 

He that is not with me is against me. 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. 

He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty. 
The crowd that gathered cheered him to the echo. 
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160. 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


Who that has met him can escape his influence ? 
All that I said had no effect on him. 
He was the most eloquent speaker that I ever heard. 
It will be noticed that the relative pronoun that is used only in defining clauses, i.e., clauses that restrict, limit, 
or define the antecedent. 
That may be used as an adverbial accusative = on which, in which, at which ; as, 
Iremember the day that he came. 
On the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die. 
As the Relative Pronoun that has a restrictive force it sometimes becomes unsuitable as the substitute for who 
or which. Thus I cannot say— 
My father that is a schoolmaster is fifty years old. 
I must say— 
My father, who is a schoolmaster, is fifty years old. 
But if I happen to have more than one sister, I can say— 
My sister that has been adopted by my uncle is ill. 


The Relative Pronoun that is used in preference to who or which— 


eloquent 


(1) After Adjectives in the Superlative Degree ; as, 
He was the most eloquent speaker that I ever heard. 
The wisest man that ever lived made mistakes. 

This is the best that we can do. 


(2 


— 


After the words all, same, any, none, nothing, (the) only ; as, 
All is not gold that glitters. 

He is the same man that he has been. 

It is only donkeys that bray. 

It was not for nothing that he studied philosophy. 

Man is the only animal that can talk. 


(3 


ma 


After the Interrogative Pronouns who, what ; as, 
Who that saw her did not pity her ? 

Who am I that I should object ? 

What is it that troubles you so much ? 

What is there thatI do not know ? - 


(4) After two antecedents, one denoting a person and the other denoting an animal or a thing ; as, 
The boy and his dog that had trespassed on the club premises were turned out. 


What refers to things only. It is used without an antecedent expressed, and is equivalent to that which (or the 
thing which). 

What (= that which) cannot be cured must be endured. Isay whatl 
I say what (= that which) I mean. mean. 

I mean what I say. 

What is done cannot be undone. 

What man has done man can do. 

What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 


Give careful heed to what I say. 
What I have written, I have written. 
He found what he was looking for. 


It will be noticed that what is used in the Nominative and Accusative singular only. 


In older English, the word as was used as a relative pronoun after such; as, 
Tears such as angels weep burst forth. 

These mangoes are not such as I bought yesterday. 

He is such a man as I honour. 

We have never had such a time as the present. 
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Omission of the Relative Pronoun 
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163. 
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His answer was such as I expected him to give. 

The word as can be used as a Relative Pronoun after same; as, 
My trouble is the same as yours [is]. 

This is not the same as that [is]. 

[But] I played with the same bat that you did. 


These mangoes 

are not such asI 
; TET bought yesterday. 
"The same as’ usually means ‘of the same kind’. 


"The same...that' means ‘one and the same’. 
The word as is also used as a Relative Pronoun after as followed by an adjective ; as, 
I collected as many specimens as I could find. 
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In older English, the word but was used as a relative pronoun after a negative; it often had the force of a 
relative pronoun. 

There is none but will agree with me. (but will agree = who will not agree) 

There is no Hindu but knows the story of the Ramayana. (That is, there is no Hindu who does not know, etc.) 
There is no man but wishes to live. 

There is no rose but has some thorn. (but = which...no) 

There is scarcely a child but likes candy. 

There is no man but knows these things. (but - who does not) 


It will be seen that the pronoun but is here equivalent to who...not, which...not. 


contented 
mind 
The Relative Pronoun is generally omitted when it would be in 

the accusative case ; as, 

Few and short were the prayers ^ we said. 

A contented mind is the greatest blessing ^ a man can enjoy in the world. 
Iam monarch of all ^ I survey. 

Men must reap the things ^ they sow. 

"That is used preferably with reference to persons. Thus, we tend to say 'the meeting which I attended 
yesterday, rather than ‘the meeting that I attended yesterday. But more frequently still do we say ‘the meeting 
I attended yesterday; the Accusative Relative being as a rule omitted altogether” — Onions. 

This tendency to omit the Accussative Relative is more marked in the spoken language. In the written language 
its omission is often felt to be undignified. 

In the following examples from poetry a Relative Pronoun in the nominative case is omitted. 

“Tis distance ^ lends enchantment to the view.” 


“I have a brother ^ is condemned to die.” 


Note— The omission of a Relative Pronoun in the nominative case is now quite exceptional except in 
colloquial speech. 


Omission of the Antecedent 
164. 


In older English, the Antecedent of a Relative Pronoun was sometimes left out ; as, 
Who works not shall not eat. 

- (He) who works not shall not eat. 
Whom the gods love, die young. 

- (Those) whom the gods love die young. 
Who steals my purse, steals trash. 

Who laughs last, laughs best. 


Who has lost all hope has also lost all fear. 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. 


Who laughs 
last, laugh 
best. 
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Agreement of the Relative Pronoun and its Antecedent 


165. As the Relative Pronoun refers to a Noun or Pronoun (called its Antecedent) 
it must be of the same number and person as its Antecedent. [Remember that 
the verb shows the number and person of the Relative Pronoun.] 

The boy who was lazy was punished. 

The boys who were lazy were punished. 

I, who am your king, will lead you. 

Iam the person that is to blame. 

We who seek your protection, are strangers here. 
O thou that leadest Israel ! 

You who are mighty, should be merciful. 


You who seek wisdom, should be humble. 

He that is not with me is against me. 

He that is down, needs fear no fall. 

He that eats till he is sick must fast till he is well. 

They who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 
They who seek only for faults see nothing else. 

The flowers which grow in our gardens are not for sale. 
This is the only one of his poems that is worth reading. 

[= Of his poems this is the only one that is worth reading. ] 


But the case of the Relative Pronoun depends upon its relation to the verb in the clause in which it occurs. 
Rama is the boy who did it. 

Rama is the boy whom I want. 

Rama is the boy whose pencil I have. 

Rama is the boy to whom I spoke. 

He whom we worship, by whose gift we live, is the Lord. 


Position of the Relative Pronoun 


166. To prevent ambiguity, the Relative Pronoun should be placed as near as possible to its Antecedent ; as, 
The boy who won the first prize in English is the son of my friend, Mr Joshi. 


It would mean something quite different if we separate the Relative Pronoun from its Antecedent and say: 

The boy is the son of my friend Mr Joshi who won the first prize. 

Again such a sentence as “I have read Gokhale's speeches, who was a disciple of Ranade” would be improved if 
changed to “I have read the speeches of Gokhale, who was a disciple of Ranade". 

So also the following sentence requires to be rearranged. 


I with my family reside in a village near Pune which consists of my wife and three children. 


Compound Relative Pronouns 


167. Pronouns formed by adding ever, so, or soever to who, which and what are called Compound Relative 
Pronouns. They are: 
whoever, whoso, whosoever; whichever ; whatever, whatsoever. 


These Relatives have no antecedent expressed. 

Whosoever (= any and every person who) exalteth himself shall by abased. 
Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein. 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might. 


168. The forms whoever, whichever, and whatever are now ordinarily used ; as, 
Whoever (i.e., any person who) comes is welcome. 
Take whichever (i.e., any which) you like. 
I will take with me whomsoever you choose. 
Whatever (i.e, anything which) he does, he does well. 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS 
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1. The pen that you gave me is a very good one. 
2. The answer which you gave is not right. 
3. | know the woman whose child was hurt. 
4. Bring me the letters which the postman left. 
5. This is the house that Jack built. 
6. Hari saw the man who had been hurt. 
7. We met the sailors whose ship was wrecked. 
8. Here are the books which I found. 
9. The cat killed the rat that ate the corn. 
10. Bring me the books which lie on the table. 
11. Here is the book that you lent me. 
12. I hate children who are cruel. 
13. Show me the knife that you have bought. 
14. He has not brought the knife that | asked for. 


16. This is the juggler whom we saw yesterday. 
17. They that seek wisdom will be wise. 


15. Dogs soon know the persons by whom they are kindly treated. 


Name the Relative Pronouns in the following sentences, tell the case of each, and mention its antecedent. 


Itisa wrong 


Fill the blanks with suitable Relative Pronouns. 


. We always like boys speak the truth. 


1 

2. Wesawthedog . worried the cat. 
3.He  doeshis best shall be praised. 

4. |know  — you mean. 

5. She has gone to Chennai, ___is her birthplace. 
6. Ihave seen the bird___ you describe. 

7. Ido not know the man____hit the boy. 
8. He gave away___ he did not need. 

9. There isno one ____ has not lost a friend. 
10. Hereisthepen —  youlost. 

11. Most people get they deserve. 

12 

13 

14 

15 


. Time is lost is never found again. 


. I did not know the person called. 
. Heisa man you can trust. 
. Where is the book | gave you ? 


16. Isthisthestreet —  leadstothe station ? 
17. The letter —— you wrote never arrived. 
18. Listento__I say. 

19. He ismerciful shall meet mercy. 

. Did youreceivetheletter — lsentyesterday ? 
21. ___| have said, | have said. 

22. ____ he was | could never find out. 
23. ____ do you believe him to be ? 

. Do you know____has happened ? 
25. ____is done cannot be undone. 
26. Do the same Ido. ? 
27. For my purpose I need sucha man, heis. (@/ 
28. God helpsthose — help themselves. y- 
29. Nomancanlose___ he never had. 


30. You should not imitate such a boy he. 


Fill the blanks with suitable Relative Pronouns. 


. That man ____will not work must starve. 

. Suchaman____he should be honoured. 

. These mangoes are not such ____| bought yesterday. 
. Itis not sucha pretty place. |had expected. 

. We have need of more such men. he. 

. He plays the game ____he likes best. 

. Ido not believe you Say. 

. My uncle, | loved, is dead. 
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9. The farmer is cutting the corn has 
ripened. 


10. you Say is not true. 
11. A lady | know nursed the child. 


12. He says he means, and means 
he says. 


13. pleases you will please me. 
14. | gave it to the man | saw there. 
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15. I know you are seeking. 25. We do not know he intends to do. 


I 

| 16. They — touch pitch will be defiled. 26. Itisanillwind. — blows nobody good. 
ı 17. You have not brought the book, — I asked for. 27. Is this a dagger ___I see before me? 

i 18. Onlyhe  bPbearsthe burden knows its weight. 28. Iknowto. . youare alluding. . 

; 19. Such books — youreadare not worth reading. 29. — ihe gods would destroy they first make mad. 
20. When you speak to him remember to ___ you are 30c Hess teven man- We want 

| speaking. 31. Please recite — you have learned. 

i 21. | p thatmanaslost ___has lost his sense of 32. They alwaystalk ^ never think. 

1 shame. : ; 
22. Wealth is nothis__hasit, but his__ enjoys it. 39: Such — have pure Hearts shallinhertt 
; 23. People — aretoo sharp cut their own fingers. Sind onn Nave nm 

24. Truth provokes those ^  itdoes not convert. 

|! 


Join together each of the following pairs of sentences by means of a Connective. 
1. | know a man. The man has been to Iceland. 

2. The thief stole the watch. The thief was punished. 

3. Show the road. The road leads to Delhi. 

4. Here is the doctor. The doctor cured me of malaria. 

5. | met a boy. He was very cruel. 

6. He does his best. He should be praised. 

7. The man is honest. The man is trusted. 

8. My father is dead. | loved my father. 

9. The teacher sent for the boy. The boy came at once. 

10. Wellington was a great general. He defeated Napoleon at the Battle of Waterloo. 
11. The dog bit the burglar. The burglar had broken into the house. 

12. Once upon a time there lived a giant. The giant was very powerful and cruel. 

13. We met a girl. The girl had lost her way. 

14. Kalidas is famous. He wrote some fine dramas. 

. Heis a rogue. No one trusts him. 

16. The child is dead. The child came here yesterday. 
17. The child is dead. | saw the child yesterday. 

18. | know the man. He stole the bicycle. 

19. The man stole the bicycle. He has been arrested. 
20. | have found the umbrella. | lost it. 

21. I saw a soldier. He had lost an arm. 

22. This is the path. He came by this path. 

23. The horse was lame. We saw the horse. 

24. Those boys were kept in. They had been very lazy. 
25. Isaw a girl. She was singing. 

26. That boy bowls very well. You see him there. 

27. Here is the book. You were asking for the book. 
28. Here is the pencil. You lost it yesterday. 

29. The man is deaf. You spoke to the man. 


= 
Un 


. Coal is found in West Bengal. It is a very useful mineral. 
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Join together each of the following pairs of sentences by means of a Connective. 


1. This is the building. It was built in a single month. 

2. The letter reached me this morning. You sent the letter. 
3. Karim is always idle. He was punished. 

4. I| met my uncle. He had just arrived. 

5. This is the house. Jack built it. 

6. The boy is my cousin. You see him there. 

7 
8 


17 
18 


19. 


20. 


. He has a friend. He is a clever artist. 


. Heisa well-known man. His 
generosity is the talk of the town. 


The cat caught the mouse. The cat 
was pursuing the mouse. 


Can | borrow the book ? You are reading it. 


21. The boy was very proud. He had won the first prize. 
. The ladies have arrived. | was speaking of them. 22. Little Red Riding Hood went to visit her grandmother. 
. The boys clapped heartily. They were watching the Her grandmother was ill in bed. 
match. 23. This is my cousin. | was speaking of him. 
9. The boy tells lies. He deserves to be punished. 24. We all despise a cowardly boy. He is one. 
10. | heard a song. The song pleased me. 25. This is the cat. It killed the rat. 
11. I heard some news. The news astonished me. 26. Those grapes were very sweet. 
12. I know a man. The man has a wooden leg. You brought them. 
13. Here is a book. The book contains pictures. 27. Hari spoke to the soldier. 
14. Give me the ruler. The ruler is on the desk. The soldier's arm was in a sling. 
15. The bicycle is a new one. Hari rode it. 28. The captain praised Balu. Balu's bowling was very good. 
16. We got into a bus. It was full of people. 29. Aman came running up. He heard me calling. 


| Chapter 19| INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 


Split each of the following sentences into two. 


1. The boys gave a loud shout, which was heard 
across the river. 


attractive spot in Bangladesh. 


. The boy whom you see there made the 
top score in the last match. 


169. Consider the following sentences. 


Who is there ? Who are you ? 


About whom are you talking?/Who are you talking about? 


Whom do you want ?/Who do you want? 
Whose is this book ? 
Which is the house ? 


14 


. Dadabhai Naoroji, who was the first Indian 
to enter the British Parliament, was a Parsee. 


must not throw stones. 


I \ 
1 | 
} 2. Bring me the book that Son the table. 15. He is a poet whose works are widely known. 
! — 3. It was a wretched hut in which she lived. . . . : | 
| 4, The boy who fell off his bicycle has hurt his leg. 16. The Taj Mahal, which was built by Shah Jahan, is the | 
5. The elephant that was sick died. cies nano eumee ward | 
|. 6. The farmer is cutting the corn which has ripened. 17. Last year we visited the Moti Masjid, which is a mosque 

! 7. Napoleon, whom the French honour, died at St. Helena. of great architectural beauty. | 
; 8. The crow dropped the cheese, which the fox 18. The meeting, which was held in the Town Hall, was a 
immediately snapped up. great success. 

; 9. John, who is my cousin, is a diligent boy. 19. The rope, which was old, snapped. | 
10. Where is the parcel that | left here yesterday ? 20. The task which you have to do is 

! 11. I have found the book which I lost. easy. | 
12. We visited Cox's Bazar, which is the most 21. People who live in glass houses | 
|! 


Tea or coffee 
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Which do you prefer, tea or coffee ? 
What is the matter ? 

What do you want ? 

What will all the neighbours say ? 


It will be noticed that the Pronouns in italics are similar in form to Relative Pronouns. But the work which they 
do is different. They are here used for asking questions, and are, therefore, called Interrogative Pronouns. 
170. In the following sentences the Interrogative Pronouns are used in asking indirect questions. 


Iasked who was speaking. 

I do not know who is there. 
Tell me what you have done. 
Ask what he wants. 

Say which you would like best. 


171. Again consider the following sentences. 


Who gave you that knife ? (Nominative) 
Whose is this book ? (Possessive) 
Whom did you see?/Who did you see? \ 

To whom were you speaking?/ Who were you speaking to? (Accusative) 
What is that ? (Nominative) 
What do you want ? (Accusative) 
Which is he ? (Nominative) 
Which do you prefer ? (Accusative) 
Nominative: | who Masc. and Fem. 
Possessive : whose | Singular and Plural. 
Accusative : whom/who 


Today the accusative who is more usual than whom, especially in spoken English. 
What and which do not have different forms for different cases. 
172. Whois used of persons only. 
Who spoke ? (We expect the answer to be the name of a person.) 
Who goes there ? Who made the top score ? 
Who is knocking at the door ? Who says so ? 
Whose is this umbrella ? Whom did you see ? 


173. Which is used of both persons and things. It implies selection, that is, it implies a question concerning a limited 


number. 

Which is your friend ? Which are your books ? Who is 
Which of the boys saw him ? knocking at "A 
Which of you has done this ? the doop? 


Which of these books is yours ? 

Which of the pictures do you like best ? 

Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit unto his stature ? 
Which will you take ? 


174. Whatis used of things only. 
What have you found ? (We expect the answer to be the name of a thing.) 
What do you want ? What did you say ? 
What was it all about ? 
Whatis sweeter than honey ? 
What are those marks on your coat ? 


175. In such expressions as, ‘What are you ?’, ‘What is he ?’, “What is this man ?’ 
the word what does not refer to the person but to his profession or employment. 


What are you? — Iama doctor. 
What is he ? He is an engineer. 
* Today it is more usual to say "What do you do?', "What does he do?' etc. An engineer 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 


But— 
Who is he ? (= What is his name and family ?) —He is Mr K P Roy. 


176. In the following sentences which and what are used as Interrogative Adjectives. 
Which book are your reading ? 
Which way shall we go ? What pranks 
What books have you read ? playing? 4 
What pranks are you playing ? 


What manner of man is this, that even the wind and the sea obey him ? 


177. In the following sentences the words in italics are used as Compound Interrogative Pronouns. 
Whoever told you so ? 
Whatever are you doing ? 
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Use the correct form of the Interrogative Pronoun in the following. 


| | 
| 
: 1. wishes to see you ? 22. ___came here yesterday ? | 
2. ____do you wish to see ? 23. |  doyouconsider in the right ? f 
| 3. did she say was the winner ? 24. ___, do you consider, is right ? 1 
4. | didheinvite? 25. ____did you speak to ? 
| 5. ___ shall | give this to ? 26. | islife worth? 1 
6. | domensaythatl am? 27. | ofthese bats will you take ? 
| 7. ____do you believe did this ? 28. |  didhesay? i 
8. About are you speaking ? 29 .  isthatfor? i 
; 9. Jdidyousee? 30. ___ have you decided to do ? | 
10. ___ do you mean ? 31. ____ stole the bird's nest ? 
| 11. To____did you give the key ? 32. ___do you prefer ? 1 
12. | ofthe girls can sew the best ? 33. | areyou doing? 

| 13. By wasthe book written ? 34. | hasmybook? 

14. ___ are you seeking ? 35. | isanlsland? | 
! 15. — ofyouhas done this ? 36. ___is your book ? | 
16. | haveyou seen? 37. ___ do you want? | 
! 17. ____ of our dogs is ill ? 38. With were you talking ? | 
18. | doyouthinkthey are ? 39. | didthey fight each other for ? 
! 19. — doyouthinklam? 40. | isbetter, honour or riches ? | 
20. ___did you find there? 41. ___am | speaking to, please ? | 
21. ____was that speaking to you ? i 


178. A Pronoun used as an exclamation is called an Exclamatory Pronoun ; as, 
What ! Still here ! I thought you had gone home long ago. 
What ! You don't know Rama ? 


THE VERB: TRANSITIVE AND 
INTRANSITIVE VERBS 


179. A Verb is a word that tells or asserts something about a person or thing. Verb comes from the Latin verbum, a 
word. It is so called because it is the most important word in a sentence. 


Chapter 20 


A Verb may tell us— 
(1) What a person or thing does ; as, 
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Hari laughs. The clock strikes. 
(2) What is done to a person or thing ; as, 
Hari is scolded. The window is broken. 
(3) What a person or thing is ; as, 
The cat is dead. Glass is brittle. I feel sorry. 


Def —A Verb is a word used to tell or assert something about some person or thing. Hari laughs 
180. A Verb often consists of more than one word; as, 

The girls were singing. 

I have learnt my lesson. 


The watch has been found. kicks the 
Pall 


181. Read these sentences. 
1. The boy kicks the football. 
2. The boy laughs loudly. 
In sentence 1, the action denoted by the verb kicks passes over from the 
doer or subject boy to some Object football. The verb kicks is, therefore, 
called a Transitive Verb. (Transitive means passing over.) 
In sentence 2, the action denoted by the verb laughs stops with the doer or Subject boy and does not pass over to 
an Object. The verb laughs is, therefore, called an Intransitive Verb. (Intransitive means not passing over.) 
Def —A Transitive Verb is a Verb that denotes an action which passes over from the doer or Subject to an 
Object. 
Def —An Intransitive Verb is a Verb that denotes an action which does not pass over to an object, or which 
expresses a state or being jas, 


He ran a long distance. (Action) 
The baby sleeps. (State) 
There is a flaw in this diamond. (Being) 


182. Most Transitive Verbs take a single object. But such Transitive Verbs as give, ask, offer, promise, tell, etc., take 
two objects after them—an Indirect Object which denotes the person to whom something is gm or for whom 
something is done, and a Direct Object which is usually the name of some thing; as, 7 
His father gave him (Indirect) a watch (Direct). 
He told me (Indirect) a secret (Direct). 


183. Most verbs can be used both as Transitive and as Intransitive verbs. It is, therefore, better to say that a verb is 
used Transitively or Intransitively rather than that it is Transitive or Intransitive. 


Used Intransitively Feminine Used Transitively Feminine 


. Some ants fight very fiercely. . The ants fought the wasps. 


. The ship sank rapidly. . The shot sank the ship. 
. The bell rang loudly. . Ring the bell, Rama. 

The train stopped suddenly. The driver stopped the train. 
. He spoke haughtily. . He spoke the truth. 


. The horse kicked the man. 
. I feel a severe pain in my head. 


This horse never kicks. 
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. How do you feel ? 
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Note— Some Verbs, e.g., come, go, fall, die, sleep, lie, denote actions which cannot be done to anything ; they 
can, therefore, never be used Transitively. 


I 
LI 
LI 
LI 
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184. In such a sentence as “The man killed himself ’ where the Subject and the Object both refer to the same person, 
the verb is said to be used reflexively. 
Sometimes, though the verb is used reflexively, the Object is not expressed. In the following examples the 
reflexive pronoun understood is put in brackets: 
The bubble burst [itself]. 
The guests made [themselves] merry. 
Please keep [yourselves] quiet. 
With these words he turned [himself] to the door. 


The Japanese feed [themselves] chiefly on rice. 


These verbs may, however, be regarded as pure Intransitives without any reflexive force whatever. 
185. Certain verbs can be used reflexively and also as ordinary transitive verbs ; as, 

Do not forget his name. 

I forget his name. 

Acquit yourself as man. 

The magistrate acquitted him of the charge against him. 

I enjoy myself sitting alone. 


He enjoys good health. 
He interested himself in his friend's welfare. 
His talk does not interest me. 


Name the Verbs in the following sentences, and tell in each case whether the Verb is Transitive or Intransitive. Where 
the Verb is Transitive name the Object. 


| | 
1 i 
| | 
: 1. The sun shines brightly. 17. Tell the truth. | 
| 2. The boy cut his hand with a knife. 18. The birds sing in the green trees. | 
3. The clock stopped this morning. 19. The little bird hopped about and sang. | 
| 4, The policeman blew his whistle. 20. My new watch does not keep good time. | 
5. The sun rises in the east. 21. The beggar sat down by the side of the road. | 
| 6. An old beggar stood by the gate. 22. | could not spare the time. | 
7. The clock ticks all day long. 23. He took shelter under a tree. | 
| 8. | looked down from my window. 24. The boy easily lifted the heavy weight. | 
9. Put away your books. 25. Balu wrote a letter to his uncle. | 
! 10. The moon rose early. 26. Atiny bird lived under the caves. | 
11. The cat sleeps on the rug. 27. I know a funny little man. 
| 12. Cocks crow in the morning. 28. Birds fly in the air. | 
13. Your book lies on the table. 29. A light rain fell last night. 
| 14. The fire burns dimly. 30. I shall bring my camera with me. | 
15. Time changes all things. 31. You speak too loudly. 
! 16. We eat three times a day. 32. The dog ran after me. | 
|! 
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Write five sentences containing Transitive Verbs, and five containing Intransitive Verbs. 


Intransitive Verbs Used as Transitives 


186. When an Intransitive Verb is used in a causative sense it becomes Transitive. 
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187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


THE VERB: TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS 


1. The horse walks. 1. He walks the horse. 


2. The girl ran down the 2. The girl rana needle into her finger (ran a needle = caused a 
street. needle to run). 
3. Birds fly. 3. The boys fly their kites (i.e., cause their kites to fly). 


A few verbs in common use are distinguished as Transitive or Intransitive by their spelling, the Transitive 
being causative forms of the corresponding Intransitive verbs. 
Intransitive Transitive 


1. Many trees fall in the monsoon. 1. Woodmen fell trees. (Fell = cause to fall) 
2. Lie still. 2. Lay the basket there. (Lay = cause to lie) 
3. Rise early with the lark. 3. Raise your hands. (Raise = cause to rise) 
4. Sit there. 4 Set the lamp on the table. (Set = cause to sit) 


Some Intransitive Verbs may become Transitive by having a Preposition added to them ; as, 
All his friends laughed at (= derided) him. 

He will soon run through (= consume) his forture. 

Please look into (= investigate) the matter carefully. 

We talked about (= discussed) the affair several times. 

I wish for (= desire) nothing more. 

The Police Inspector asked for (= demanded) his name. 
Sometimes the Preposition is prefixed to the Verb ; as, 
Shivaji overcame the enemy. 

He bravely withstood the attack. 

The river overflows its banks. 


Intransitive Verbs sometimes take after them an Object akin or similar in meaning to the Verb. Such an Object 
is called the Cognate Object or Cognate Accusative. (Latin Cognatus, akin) 
Ihave fought a good fight. 

He laughed a hearty laugh. 

I dreamt a strange dream. 

He sleeps the sleep of the just. 

Let me die the death of the righteous. 

She sighed a deep sigh. 

She sang a sweet song. He rana race. 

Aurangzeb lived the life of an ascetic. 

The noun used as a Cognate Object is in the Accusative Case. 

The following are examples of partially Cognate Objects: 

He ran a great risk (= he ran a course of great risk). 

The children shouted applause (= the children shouted a shout of applause). 


A noun used adverbially to modify a verb, an adjective, or an adverb denoting time, place, distance, weight, 
value etc., is called an Adverbial Object or Adverbial Accusative, and is said to be in the Accusative Case 
adverbially ; as, 


He held the post ten years. 

I can’t wait a moment longer. 

He went home. 

He swam a mile. 

He weighs seven stone. 

The watch cost nine hundred rupees. 


There are a few Transitive Verbs which are sometimes used as Intransitive Verbs. 
Transitive Intransitive 
1. He broke the glass. 1. The glass broke. 


2. He burnt his fingers. 2. He burnt with shame. 
3. Stop him from going. 3. We shall stop here a few days. 
4. Open all the windows. 4. The show opens at six o'clock. 


VERBS OF INCOMPLETE PREDICATION 


192. Read the following sentences. 
1. The baby sleeps. 


2. The baby seems happy. 

The verbs in both these sentences are Intransitive. 

But when I say “The baby sleeps’ I do make complete sense. 

On the other hand if I say "The baby seems' I do not make complete sense. 

The Intransitive Verb seems requires a word (e.g., happy) to make the sense complete. Such a verb is called a 
Verb of Incomplete Predication. 

The word happy, which is required to make the sense complete, is called the Complement of the Verb or the 
Completion of the Predicate. 

193. Verbs of Incomplete Predication usually express the idea of being, becoming, seeming, appearing. The 
Complement usually consists of a Noun (called a Predicative Noun) or an Adjective (called a Predicative 
Adjective). When the Complement describes the Subject, as in the following sentences, it is called a 
Subjective Complement. 


1. Tabby isa cat. 2. The earth is round. 

3. John became a soldier. 4. Mr. Mehta became mayor. 
5. The man seems tired. 6. Youlook happy. 

7. The sky grew dark. 8. Roses smell sweet. 

9. Sugar tastes sweet. 10. She appears pleased. 


11. This house is to let. 


Note— When the Subjective Complement is a Noun (as in 1, 3, 4) it is in the same case as the Subject, i.e., in 
the Nominative Case. 


I 
| 
I 
| 
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194. Certain Transitive Verbs require, besides an Object, a Complement to complete their predication ; as, 


1. The boys made Rama captain. 6. Exercise has made his muscles strong. 
2. His parents named him Hari. 7. Iconsider the man trustworthy. 

3. This made him vain. 8. God called the light day. 

4. The jury found him guilty. 9. We thought him a rascal. 

5. Rama called his cousin a liar. 10. They chose him their leader. 


Here, in each case, the Complement describes the Object, and is, therefore, called an Objective Complement. 


Say whether the Verbs in the following sentences are Transitive or Intransitive, name the Object of each Transitive 
Verb, and the Complement of each Verb of Incomplete Predication. 


I \ 
| 
1 [. 
| | 
1. The hungry lion roars. 6. The wind is cold. | 
| 2. The report proved false. 7. The results are out. | 
3. The boy stood on the burning deck. 8. He tried again and again. | 
4. The child had fallen sick. 9. We see with our eyes. | 
| 5. The ass continued braying. 10. The child fell asleep | 
|! 
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11. The weather is hot. 19. They elected him president. 


12. They are Europeans. 20. | found her weeping. 
13. The rumour seems true. 21. He struck the man dead. 
14. Owls hide in the daytime. 22. The crow flew down and 


16. The poor woman went mad. 23. The sky looks threatening. 


17. We waited patiently at the 24. They made him general, 
station. 25. He waited an hour. waited patiently 


18. He told a lie. 26. New brooms sweep clean. at the station 


I 
15. Bad boys hide their faults. stole the cheese. 
i 


ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE 


195. Compare: 
1. Rama helps Hari. Rann 
2. Hari is helped by Rama. 
It will be seen that these two sentences express the same meaning. 
But in sentence 1, the form of the Verb shows that the person denoted by 
the subject does something. 
Rama (the person denoted by the subject) does something. 
The Verb helps is said to be in the Active Voice. 
In sentence 2, the form of the Verb shows that something is done to the person denoted by the Subject. 
Something is done to Hari (the person denoted by the Subject.) 
The Verb helped is said to be in the Passive Voice. 


Def—A verb is in the Active Voice when its form shows (as in sentence 1) that the person or thing denoted by 
the Subject does something ; or, in other words, is the doer of the action. 


The Active Voice is so called because the person denoted by the Subject acts. 

Def— A Verb is in the Passive Voice when its form shows (as in sentence 2) that something is done to the person 

or thing denoted by the Subject. 

The Passive Voice is so called because the person or thing denoted by the Subject is not active but passive, that 

is, suffers or receives some action. 

Def—Voice is that form of a Verb which shows whether what is denoted by the 

Subject does something or has something done to it. 

Note the change from the Active Voice to the Passive Voice in the following sentences. 
Active Voice Passive Voice 

Sita loves Savitri. . Savitri is loved by Sita. 


The mason is building the wall. . The wall is being built by the mason. 


The peon opened the gate. . The gate was opened by the peon. I 
. The wounded man was being helped by some boys. 
. The work will be finished by him in a fortnight. 


. By whom was this done? 


Some boys were helping the wounded man. 
He will finish the work in a fortnight. 

Who did this ? 

Why did your brother write such a letter ? 


It will be noticed that when the Verb is changed from the Active Voice to the Passive Voice, the Object of the 
Transitive Verb in the Active Voice becomes the Subject of the Verb in the Passive Voice. 
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. Why was such a letter written by your brother ? 


[Thus in sentence 1, Savitri, which is the object of loves in the Active Voice, becomes the Subject of is loved in 
the Passive Voice.] 


ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE (71) 


ES 


Since the Object of a verb in the active voice becomes the Subject of the passive form, it follows that only 
Transitive Verbs can be used in the Passive Voice, because an Intransitive Verb has no Object. 


196. The passive voice is formed with the suitable tense of the verb be followed by the past participle. Study this 


table. 
Tense (or Modal + base) Active Voice Passive Voice 
take am taken 
Simple present takes is taken 
are taken 
am taking am being taken 
Present continuous is taking is being taken has been 
are taking are being taken pum. 
Present perfect has taken has been taken 
have taken have been taken 
Simple past took was taken 
were taken 
Past continuous was taking was being taken 
were taking were being taken 
Past perfect had taken had been taken 
Simple future will take will be taken 
shall take shall be taken 
can/may/ can take can be taken 
must, etc. + base must take must be taken 


197. Students must know when to use the Active Voice and when to use the Passive: the ability to change the Active 
Voice into the Passive and vice versa is not sufficient. 


The Active Voice is used when the agent (i.e., doer of the action) is to be made 
prominent ; the Passive, when the person or thing acted upon is to be made prominent. The Passive is, 
therefore, generally preferred when the active form would involve the use of an indefinite or vague pronoun 

or noun (somebody, they, people, we, etc.) as subject ; that is, when we do not know the agent or when it is clear 
enough who the agent is. 

My pen has been stolen. (Somebody has stolen my pen.) 

I was asked my name. (They asked me my name.) 

English is spoken all over the world. (People speak English all over the world.) 
I have been invited to the party. (Someone has invited me to the party.) 

All orders will be executed promptly. (We will execute all orders promptly.) 


In such cases the agent with by is usually avoided. 
Note, however, that, as in the examples given earlier, the by-phrase cannot be avoided where the agent has 


! i 
| | 
1. The cat killed the mouse. 8. The captive was bound to a tree. | 
| 2. We compelled the enemy to surrender. 9. The bird was killed by a cruel boy. | 
3. The boy was bitten by a dog. 10. The sudden noise frightened the horse. | 
i 4. The thief was caught. 11. Heis loved by all. i | 
5. The boy made a kite. 12. The exhibition was opened by the Governor. 
6. The ship was burned. 13. I see a dark cloud. | 
! 7. The young man made a disturbance at the meeting. 14. His command was promptly obeyed. j 
i 
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15. Some of the cargo had been damaged by the sea water. 21. The cat drank all the milk. 


16. Nothing will be gained by hurry. 22. Astone struck me on the head. 
17. The dog chased the sheep. 23. The old gentleman takes snuff. 
18. This letter was posted last night. 24. The money was lost. 

19. The field is ploughed. 25. The letter has just been posted. 


20. The dog was teased by the boy. 


Turn the following sentences from the Active Voice to the Passive Voice. 

(Note—The agent with by should be omitted in Nos. 7, 12, 25, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34 and 35.) 

. The cat killed the mouse. 19. Manners reveal character. 

20. He made a very remarkable discovery. 
21. Little strokes fell great oaks. 

22. Dhondu will bring the pony. 


. The man cut down the tree. 
. Columbus discovered America. 
. His teacher praised him. 


. The boy teased the dog. E 23. Everyone loves him. 

. The syce feeds the horse every day. 24. My cousin has drawn this picture. 
. The police arrested him. 25. We expect good news. 

- Rama was making a kite. 26. The farmer gathers the harvest. 

. The boy caught the ball. 


. My father will write a letter. 27. His own brother swindled him. 
. | will conquer him. 28. The recitation pleased the inspector. 


. He kept me waiting. 29. Somebody has put out the light. 


. The hunter shot the lion. 

. Hari opened the door. 

. A policeman caught the thief. 
. Sohrab threw the ball. 

. He scored twenty runs. 

. Your behaviour vexes me. 


30. The enemy have defeated our army. 
31. They sell TVs here. 
32. | have sold my bicycle. 


33. People will soon forget it. 
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34. They opened the theatre only last month. 


35. We prohibit smoking. 


198. When verbs that take both a direct and an indirect object in the Active Voice are changed to the Passive, either 
object may become the subject of the Passive verb, while the other is retained. 


Active Passive 


The guard refused him admittance. Admittance was refused to him by the guard. 
He was refused admittance by the guard. 
Mr. Krishnaji teaches us grammar. Grammar is taught to us by Mr Krishnaji. 
We are taught grammar by Mr Krishnaji. 
The manager will give you a ticket. A ticket will be given to you by the manager. 
You will be given a ticket by the manager. 
Who taught you French ? By whom was French taught to you ? 
/ Who were you taught French by? 
By whom were you taught French ? 
He handed her a cheque. A cheque was handed to her. 
She was handed a cheque. 


An indirect object denotes the person to whom or for whom something is given or done, while a direct object 
usually denotes a thing. In cases like the above, it is probably more usual for passive constructions to begin 
with the person. 


ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE (73) 


199. Note that we use with (not by) to talk about an instrument used by the agent. Compare : 
The dog was hit with a stick. (Active Voice : Somebody hit the dog with a stick.) 
The dog was hit by a boy. (Active Voice : A boy hit the dog.) 


200. There are a few Transitive verbs which, even in an Active form, are sometimes used in a Passive sense ; as, 
These mangoes taste sour (i.e, are sour when they are tasted). 
The rose smells sweet (i.e., is sweet when it is smelt). 
The cakes eat short and crisp (i.e, are short and crisp when they are eaten). 
At least the play reads well (i.e., affects the reader well when it is read). 


I 

1. We saw you and him. 9. He keeps me waiting. 

i 2. They asked me my name. 10. They painted the house red. = 
3. We refused them admission. 11. He told me to leave the room. ' 
4. | bought the baby a doll. 12. He promised me a present. 

| 5. They found him guilty of murder. 13. I shall order the carriage. 

6. Athunderstorm often turns milk sour. 14. The boy is climbing the cliff. 

7 

|! 


I \ 
1. He was praised by his father. 11. The building was damaged by the fire. | 
| 2. The first railway was built by George Stephenson. 12. | was struck by his singular appearance. | 
3. The horse was frightened by the noise. 13. Those cars were built by robots. | 
4. Not a word was spoken by Latif. 14. The streets were thronged with spectators. 

; 5. The teacher was pleased with the boy's work. 15. The trees were blown down by the wind. 

6. He was taken to the hospital by his friends. 16. We shall be blamed by everyone. 

|. 7. The town was destroyed by an earthquake. 17. The child was knocked down by a car. | 
8. The road was lined with people. 18. Alice was not much surprised at this. | 
9. The President was welcomed by the people. 19. He will be greatly surprised if he is chosen. | 
; 10. Shakuntalam was written by Kalidas. 1 
I 


Write three sentences with the Verbs in the Active Voice, and rewrite them with the Verbs in the Passive Voice. 


201. We give below further examples of the interchange of Active and Passive Voice. 
Active — All his friends laughed at him. 
Passive — He was laughed at by all his friends. When will 
Active — They made him king. x cm 
Passive — He was made king. 
Active — They use video for teaching the students. 
Passive — Video is used for teaching the students. 
Active — One should keep one's promises. 
Passive — Promises should be kept. 
Active — When will you return the book? 
Passive — When will the book be returned? 


Active — Someone has picked my pocket. 
Passive — My pocket has been picked. 

Active — Circumstances will oblige me to go. 
Passive — | shall be obliged to go. 
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In the following sentences change the Voice. 


. We elected Balu captain. 

. [saw him opening the box. 

. We must listen to his words. 

. Shall | ever forget those happy days ? 

. By whom was this jug broken ? 

. His subordinates accused him of various offences. 

. Onecannot gather grapes from thistles. 

. The telegraph wires have been cut. 

. Alas! We shall hear his voice no more. 

. The 1998 Asian Games were held in Bangkok, Thailand. 

. Without effort nothing can be gained. 

. Do not insult the weak. 

. All desire wealth and some acquire it. 

. Why should | be suspected by you ? 

. The information is kept on our computer. 

. The legend tells us how the castle received its name. 

. My watch was lost. 

. Why did he defraud you of your earnings ? 

. The public will learn with astonishment that war is imminent. 
. He made his wife do the work. 

. The teacher appointed him monitor. 

. The doctor despaired of his recovery. 

. He was refused admittance. 

. They laughed at his warnings and objected to all his proposals. 
. The people regarded him as an impostor and called him a villain. 


Chapter 23 MOOD $ 


202. The simplest use of a Verb is to make a statement of fact or ask a question ; as, 
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I write to my 
| brother every 
5 — week. 


I write to my brother every week. 

Who wrote that letter ? 

But a Verb may also be used to express a command ; as, 
Write neatly. 

Or a Verb may be used to express a mere supposition ; as, 
If I were you, I would not do it. 


These different modes or manners in which a Verb may be used to express an action are called Moods. (Lat. 
modus, manner.) 


Def.—Mood is the mode or manner in which the action denoted by the Verb is represented. 
203. There are three Moods in English: 


Indicative, Imperative, Subjunctive. 


Indicative Mood 
204. The Indicative Mood is used : 


(1) To make a statement of fact ; as, 
Rama goes to school daily. 
We are taught Arithmetic. 


Moos © 


Rama goes to school daily. 


ES 


He writes legibly. Have you 
Napoleon died at St. Helena. pud your 

ook? 
The child is alive. 


(2) To ask a question ; as, 


Have you found your book ? 
Are you well ? 
In each of these sentences the Verb in italics is said to be in the Indicative Mood. 
205. The Indicative Mood is also used in expressing a supposition which is assumed as a fact ; as, 
If [= assuming as a fact that] I am to be a beggar, it shall never make me a rascal. 
If it rains, I shall stay at home. [Assuming as a fact that it will rain, etc.] 
If my friend wants it, I shall give it to him. [Assuming as a fact that my friend wants it, etc.] 
If he is the ring-leader, he deserves to be punished. [Assuming as a fact that he is the ring-leader, etc.] 


A Verb which makes a statement of fact or asks a question, or expresses a supposition which is assumed as a fact, 
is in the Indicative Mood. 


Imperative Mood 


206. The Imperative Mood is used to express— Try to do 
better. 
(1) A Command ; as, 
Wait there. 
Come here. 


Open your book at page 7. 


(2) An exhortation ; as, 
Take care of 
Be steady. your health. 
Take care of your health. 
Try to do better. 
(3) An entreaty or prayer ; as, 


Have mercy upon us. 


Give us this day our daily bread. 


In each of these sentences the Verb in italics is said to be in the Imperative Mood. 
A Verb which expresses a command, an exhortation, an entreaty or prayer, is in the Imperative Mood. 


; Note 1—The Imperative mood can strictly be used only in the Second Person, since the person commanded 
i must be the person spoken to. But in the First and Third Persons a like sense is expressed by the 
| use of the Auxiliary Verb let ; as, 


Let me go. Let us go. Let him go. Let them go. 


Note 2—The Subject of a Verb in the Imperative Mood (you) is usually omitted. 


Subjunctive Mood 
207. The following are the forms of the Subjunctive. 


Present Subjunctive Past Subjunctive 
the verb 'be' other verbs the verb ‘be’ other verbs 
Ibe I speak I were I spoke 
We be We speak We were We spoke 
You be You speak You were You spoke 
He be He speak He were He spoke 
They be They speak They were They spoke 


The Subjunctive Mood scarcely exists in present-day English. 
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208. The Present Subjunctive occurs 
(1) In certain traditional phrases, where it expresses a wish or hope ; as, 


God bless you ! 
God save the King ! 
Heaven help us ! 


(2 


— 


In formal English, in a noun clause dependent on a verb expressing desire, intention, resolution, etc. ; as, 


I move that Mr Gupta be appointed Chairman. 
It is suggested that a ring road be built to relieve the congestion. 
We recommended that the subscription be increased to ten rupees. 


209. The Past Subjunctive is used 
(1) After the verb wish, to indicate a situation which is unreal or contrary to fact ; as, 


I wish I knew his name. (= I'm sorry I don't know his name.) 
I wish I were a millionaire. 
She wishes the car belonged to you. 


(2 


— 


After if, to express improbability or unreality in the present ; as, 


If I were you I should not do that (but I am not you, and never can be). 
If we started now we would be in time (but we cannot start now). 


(3 


na 


After as if/as though, to indicate unreality or improbability ; as, 


He orders me about as if I were his wife (but I am not). 
He walks as though he were drunk (but he is not). 


(4 


ma 


After it is time + subject, to imply that it is late ; as, 


It is time we started. 


(5 


na 


After would rather + subject, to indicate preference ; as, 


I would rather you went by air (= I should prefer you to go by air). 
They would rather you paid them by cheque. 


Chapter 24) TENSES : INTRODUCTION 


210. Read the following sentences. 


1. I write this letter to please you. 
2. I wrote the letter in his very presence. 
3. I shall write another letter tomorrow. 


In sentence 1, the Verb write refers to present time. 
In sentence 2, the Verb wrote refers to past time. 
In sentence 3, the Verb shall write refers to future time. 
Thus a Verb may refer 
(1) to present time, (2) to past time, or (3) to future time. 


211. A Verb that refers to present time is said to be in the Present Tense; as, 
I write. I love. 


[The word tense comes from the Latin tempus, time.] 


A Verb that refers to past time is said to be in the Past Tense; as, 
I wrote. I loved. 


A Verb that refers to future time is said to be in the Future Tense; as, 
I shall write. I shall love. 


212. Thus there are three main Tenses: 
The Present, the Past, the Future. 
The Tense of a Verb shows the time of an action or event. 


TENSES : INTRODUCTION 
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Note—Sometimes a past tense may refer to present time, and a present tense may express future time, as: 


L| 
| I wish I knew the answer. (=I’m sorry I don't know the answer. Past tense — Present time) 
i Let's wait till he comes. (Present tense — future tense) 


213. Below we give the chief Tenses (Active Voice, Indicative Mood) of the verb to love. 


PRESENT TENSE 
Singular Number Plural Number 
1st Person Ilove We love 
2nd person You love You love 
3rd Person He loves They love 
PAST TENSE 
Singular Number Plural Number 
1st Person Iloved We loved 
2nd Person You loved You loved 
3rd Person He loved They loved 
FUTURE TENSE 
Singular Number Plural Number 
1st Person I shall/will love We shall/will love 
2nd Person You will love You will love 
3rd Person He will love They will love 
214. Read these sentences : 
1. Ilove. (Simple Present) 
2. I am loving. (Present Continuous) 
3. Ihave loved. (Present Perfect) 
4. Ihave been loving. (Present Perfect Continuous) 


The Verbs in all of these sentences refer to the present time, and are therefore said to be in the present tense. 
In sentence 1, however, the Verb shows that the action is mentioned simply, without anything being said about 
the completeness or incompleteness of the action. 
In sentence 2, the Verb shows that the action is mentioned as incomplete or continuous, that is, as still going on. 
In sentence 3, the Verb shows that the action is mentioned as finished, complete, or perfect, at the time of 
speaking. 
The tense of the Verb in sentence 4 is said to be Present Perfect Continuous, because the verb shows that the 
action is going on continuously, and not completed at this present moment. 
Thus we see that the Tense of a verb shows not only the time of an action or event, but also the state of an 
action referred to. 

215. Just as the Present Tense has four forms, the Past Tense also has the following four forms : 


1. Iloved. (Simple Past) 

2. I was loving. (Past Continuous) 

3. I had loved. (Past Perfect) 

4. Ihad been loving. (Past Perfect Continuous) 
Similarly, the Future Tense has the following four forms : 
1. Ishall/will love. (Simple Future) 

2. Ishall/will be loving. (Future Continuous) 

3. Ishall/will have loved. (Future Perfect) 

4. Ishall have been loving. (Future Perfect Continuous) 


We may now define Tense as that form of a Verb which shows the time and the state of an action or event. 
216. A verb agrees with its subject in number and person. Study the verb forms of various tenses: 
Simple Present Tense Present Continuous Tense 


Ispeak Iam speaking 
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You speak 

He speaks 

We speak 

They speak 

Present Perfect Tense 
Ihave spoken 

You have spoken 

He has spoken 

We have spoken 

They have spoken 
Simple Past Tense 
Ispoke 

You spoke 

He spoke 

We spoke 

They spoke 

Past Perfect Tense 
Ihad spoken 

You had spoken 

He had spoken 

We had spoken 

They had spoken 
Simple Future Tense 
I shall/will speak 

You will speak 

He will speak 

We shall/will speak 
They will speak 
Future Perfect Tense 
I shall/will have spoken 
You will have spoken 
He will have spoken 
We shall/will have spoken 
They will have spoken 


———————— í EXERCISE IN GRAMMAR 45 1................................- 


. The river flows under the bridge. 

. I shall answer the letter to night. 

. [knew he was there, for | had seen him come. 
. It has been raining all night. 

. | hear he has passed all right. 

. | had finished when he came. 

. He takes but little pride in his work. 
. | have been living here for months. 
. Be good, sweet maid. 

. By this time to morrow | shall have reached my home. 
. Itis time we left. 

. He told me that he had finished the work. 

. God forgive you! 

. He is waiting for you in the compound. 

. Piper, pipe that song again. 
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You are speaking 

He is speaking 

We are speaking 

They are speaking 

Present Perfect Continuous Tense 
I have been speaking 

You have been speaking 

He has been speaking 

We have been speaking 

They have been speaking 

Past Continuous Tense 

I was speaking 

You were speaking 

He was speaking 

We were speaking 

They were speaking 

Past Perfect Continuous Tense 
I had been speaking 

You had been speaking 

He had been speaking 

We had been speaking 

They had been speaking 

Future Continuous Tense 

I shall/will be speaking 

You will be speaking 

He will be speaking 

We shall/will be speaking 

They will be speaking 

Future Perfect Continuous Tense 
I shall/will have been speaking 
You will have been speaking 

He will have been speaking 

He shall/will have been speaking 
They will have been speaking 


^ 


16. I am hoping to get a holiday soon. 

17. Perhaps it were better to obey him. 

18. Do noble deeds, not dream them all the day. 

19. I shall have plenty of time tomorrow. 

20. Though this be madness, yet there is method in it. 
21. The king had never before led his troops in battle. 
22. If he was guilty, his punishment was too light. 

23. We have heard a strange story. 

24. The travellers, all of whom had seen the chameleon, 
could not agree about its colour. 


25. Beware lest something worse should happen to you. 


26. The farmer is cutting the corn which has ripened. 
27. | wish my brother were here. 
28. She would rather we stayed till tomorrow. 
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THE USES OF THE PRESENT 
AND PAST TENSES 


PRESENT TENSES 


Simple Present Tense 
217. The Simple Present is used: 


Chapter 25 


(1) To express a habitual action ; as, 
He drinks tea every morning. 
I get up everyday at five o'clock. 
My watch keeps good time. 


(2) To express general truths ; as, 
The sun rises in the east. 
Honey is sweet. 
Fortune favours the brave. 
(3) In exclamatory sentences beginning with here and thereto express what is 
actually taking place in the present ; as, 
Here comes the bus ! 
There she goes ! 
(4) In vivid narrative, as substitute for the Simple Past ; as, 
Sohrab now rushes forward and deals a heavy blow to Rustam. 
Immediately the Sultan hurries to his capital. 
(5) To express a future event that is part of a fixed timetable or fixed programme, 


The next flight is at 7.00 tomorrow morning. 
The match starts at 9 o'clock. 

The train leaves at 5.20. 

When does the coffee house reopen? 


218. Note also the other uses of the Simple Present Tense. 


ü 


— 


It is used to introduce quotations ; as, 
Keats says, ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever’. 


(2 


— 


It is used, instead of the Simple Future Tense, in clauses of time and of condition ; as, 

I shall wait till you finish your lunch. 

If it rains we shall get wet. 

(3) As in broadcast commentaries on sporting events, the Simple Present is used, instead of the Present 
Continuous, to describe activities in progress where there is stress on the succession of happenings rather 
than on the duration. 

(4) The Simple Present is used, instead of the Present Continuous, with the type of verbs referred to in (S 221) below. 


Present Continuous Tense 
219. The Present Continuous is used: 
(1) For an action going on at the time of speaking ; as, 
She is singing (now). 
The boys are playing hockey. 
(2) For a temporary action which may not be actually happening at the time of speaking ; as, 
I am reading ‘David Copperfield’ (but I am not reading at this moment). 


(3) For an action that has already been arranged to take place in the near future ; as, 
I am going to the cinema tonight. 
My uncle is arriving tomorrow. 
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220. It has been pointed out before that the Simple Present is used for a habitual action. However, when the 
reference is to a particularly obstinate habit—something which persists, for example, in spite of advice or 


warning—we use the Present Continuous with an adverb like always, continually, constantly. 
My dog is very silly ; he is always running out into the road. 


221. The following verbs, on account of their meaning, are not normally used in the continuous form: 
(1) Verbs of perception, e.g., see, hear, smell, notice, recognize. 


(2 
(3) Verbs of emotion, e.g., want, wish, desire, feel, like, love, hate, hope, refuse, prefer. 
(4 


— 


Verbs of appearing , e.g., appear, look, seem. 


— 


Verbs of thinking, e.g., think, suppose, believe, agree, consider, trust, remember, forget, know, understand, 
imagine, mean, mind. 


(5) have (= possess), own, possess, belong to, contain, consist of; be (except when used in the passive). 


e.g. 
Wrong Right 

These grapes are tasting sour. These grapes taste sour. 
I am thinking you are wrong. I think you are wrong. 

She is seeming sad. She seems sad. 

He is having a cellphone. He has a cellphone. 


However, the verbs listed above can be used in the continuous tenses with a change of meaning: 
She is tasting the soup to see if it needs more salt. 


(taste = test the flavour of ) 
I am thinking of going to Malaysia. 
(think of = consider the idea of ) 
They are having lunch. (have = eat) 


Present Perfect Tense 
222. The Present Perfect is used: 
(1) To indicate completed activities in the immediate past (with just); as, 
He has just gone out. 


It has just struck ten. 


(2 


— 


To express past actions whose time is not given and not definite; as, 
Have you read 'Gulliver's Travels’? 
I have never known him to be angry. 


Mr. Hari has been to Japan. 
(3 


ma 


To describe past events when we think more of their effect in the present than of the action itself ; as, 
Gopi has eaten all the biscuits (i.e., there aren't any left for you). 
I have cut my finger (and it is bleeding now). 


I have finished my work (= now I am free). 


(4 


— 


To denote an action beginning at some time in the past and continuing up to the present moment (often 

with since- and for-phrases); as, 

I have known him for a long time. 

He has been ill since last week. 

We have lived here for ten years. 

We haven't seen Padma for several months. 

223. The following adverbs or adverb phrases can also be used with the Present Perfect (apart from those mentioned 
above): never, ever (in questions only), so far, till now, yet (in negatives and questions), already, today, this week, 
this month, etc. 


THE USES OF THE PRESENT AND PAST TENSES 


ES 


Note—The Present Perfect is never used with adverbs of past time. We should not say, for example, 'He 
has gone to Kolkata yesterday’. In such cases the Simple Past should be used (‘He went to Kolkata 
yesterday). 


I 
[ 
I 
I 
[ 
I 
[ 
t 


Present Perfect Continuous Tense 

224. The Present Perfect Continuous is used for an action which began at some time 
in the past and is still continuing ; as, 
He has been sleeping for five hours (and is still sleeping). 
They have been building the bridge for several months. 
They have been playing since four o'clock. 

225. This tense is also sometimes used for an action already finished. In such cases the 
continuity of the activity is emphasized as an explanation of something. 
"Why are your clothes so wet ?'— ‘I have been watering the garden’. 


He has been sleeping for five 


PAST TENSES hours (and is still sleeping). 


Simple Past Tense 
226. The Simple Past is used to indicate an action completed in the past. It often occurs with adverbs or adverb 
phrases of past time. 
The steamer sailed yesterday. 
I received his letter a week ago. 
She left school last year. 
227. Sometimes this tense is used without an adverb of time. In such cases the time may be 
either implied or indicated by the context. 
I learnt Hindi in Nagpur. 
I didn't sleep well (i.e., last night). 
Babar defeated Rana Sanga at Kanwaha. 
228. The Simple Past is also used for past habits ; as, 


He studied many hours everyday. 
She always carried an umbrella. 


He always carried an 


Past Continuous Tense umbrella. 


229. The Past Continuous is used to denote an action going on at some time in the past. The time of the action may 
or may not be indicated. 


We were listening to the radio all evening. 

It was getting darker. 

The light went out while I was reading. 

When I saw him, he was playing chess. 

As in the last two examples above, the Past Continuous and Simple Past are used together when a new action 
happened in the middle of a longer action. The Simple Past is used for the new action. 


230. This tense is also used with always, continually, etc. for persistent habits in the past. 
He was always grumbling. 


Past Perfect Tense 


231. The Past Perfect describes an action completed before a certain moment in the past ; as, 
I met him in New Delhi in 1996. I had seen him last five years before. 


232. If two actions happened in the past, it may be necessary to show which action happened earlier than the other. 
The Past Perfect is mainly used in such situations. The Simple Past is used in one clause and the Past Perfect in 
the other ; as, 
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When I reached the station the train had started (so I couldn't get into the train). 
I had done my exercise when Hari came to see me. 


I had written the letter before he arrived. 


Past Perfect Continuous Tense 


233. 


The Past Perfect Continuous is used for an action that began before a certain point in the past and continued 
up to that time ; as, 


At that time he had been writing a novel for two months. 
When Mr Mukerji came to the school in 1995, Mr Anand had already been teaching there for five years. 
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Choose the correct alternative from those given in brackets. 


WANAUNUAWN = 


\ 
oose the correct verb form from those in brackets. | 
. Theearth. round the sun. (move, moves, moved) | 
. My friends the Prime Minister yesterday. (see, have seen, saw) | 
. |____him only one letter up to now. (sent, have sent, send) | 

She worried about something. (looks, looking, is looking) | 
. It started to rain while we — tennis. (are playing, were playing, had played) | 

He fast when the accident happened. (is driving, was driving, drove) | 
.He. asleep while he was driving. (falls, fell, has fallen) | 
.lmsurel — himatthe party last night. (saw, have seen, had seen) i 
.He amillin this town. (have, has, is having) | 
.He.  hereforthe last five years. (worked, is working, has been working) | 
. He thanked me for what! — .(have done, had done, have been doing) | 
. |____a strange noise. (hear, am hearing, have been hearing) | 
.l. | him for a long time. (know, have known, am knowing) | 
.|l | English for five years. (study, am studying, have been studying) | 
. Don't disturb me.| — my homework. (do, did, am doing) | 
. Abdul. tobe a doctor. (wants, wanting, is wanting) j 
. The soup good. (taste, tastes, is tasting) ) 
. He TV most evenings. (watches, is watch, is watching) | 
.He.  outfive minutes ago. (has gone, had gone, went) | 
. When he lived in Hyderabad, he to the cinema once a week. (goes, went, was going) | 
. Thebaby, all morning. (cries, has been crying) 
«il Rahim at the zoo. (saw, have seen, had seen) | 

I___Kumar this week. (haven't seen, did't see, am not seeing) | 
. This paper. twice weekly. (is appearing, appearing, appears) | 
. Ashok fell off the ladder when he the roof. (is mending, was mending, mended) | 


\ 

D 

| 

. The Headmaster to speak to you. (wants, is wanting, was wanting) | 
«il a new bicycle last week. (bought, have bought, had bought) | 
. Here are your shoes ; | them. (just clean, just cleaned, have just cleaned) | 
It since early morning, (rained, is raining, has been raining) | 
| a lot of work today. (did, have done, had done) | 
| something burning. (smell, am smelling, have been smelling) 1 
. Look! The sun over the hills. (rises, is rise, is rising) 1; EM 1 
| 

i 

[. 

D 

| 

' 

| 

D. 

5 

| 

1 
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. She unconscious since four o'clock. (is, was, has been) 

. He used to visit us every week, buthe now. (rarely comes, is rarely coming, has rarely come) 
. We for his call since 4.20. (are waiting, have been waiting, were waiting) 

. Everyday last week my aunt. a plate. (breaks, broke, was breaking) 

. [know all about that film becausel X  ittwice. (saw, have seen, had seen) 

. Our guests ; they are sitting in the garden. (arrived, have arrived, had arrived) 

.l. | him since we met a year ago. (didn't see, haven't seen, hadn't seen) 

. We our breakfast half an hour ago. (finished, have finished, had finished) 


USES OF THE PRESENT AND PAST TENSES 


16. She jumped off the bus while it . (moved, had moved, was moving) 


I Y 
| ‘ 
1 D 
17. When we went to the cinema, the film . (already started, had already started, would already start) | 
1 18.1 for half an hour when it suddenly started to rain. (have walked, have been walking, had been walking) | 
| 19. Did you think you me somewhere before ? (have seen, had seen, were seeing) | 
i 20. The town its appearance completely since 1980. (is changing, changed, has changed) | 
21. Sheila her case, look. (packed, has packed, had packed) | 
! 22. When | was in Sri Lanka, | Negombo, Beruwela and Nilaveli. (visited, was visited, have visited) | 
! 23. I meant to repair the radio, but time to do it today (am not having, haven't had, hadn't) 

| 24. Whenl my dinner | went to bed. (had, have had, had had) 

25. Men to abolish wars up to now, but maybe they will find a way in the future. (never managed, have | 
1 [ 
1 | 
! | 


never managed, will have never managed) 


Chapter 26| THE FUTURE 


234. There are several ways of talking about the future in English: the Simple Future Tense, the going to form, the 
Simple Present Tense, etc. 


Simple Future Tense 


235. The Simple Future Tense is used to talk about things which we cannot control. It expresses the future as fact. 
I shall be twenty next Saturday. = 
It will be Diwali in a week. 
We will know our exam results in May. 

236. We use this tense to talk about what we think or believe will happen in the future. 
I think Pakistan will win the match. 


I'm sure Helen will get a first class. 


As in the above sentences, we often use this tense with I think, and I’m sure. We also say Iexpect___, 
I believe __ , Probably ^ ,etc. 

237. We can use this tense when we decide to do something at the time of speaking. 
It is raining. I will take an umbrella. 


“Mr Sinha is very busy at the moment.” - “All right. PU wait? 
Going to 
238. We use the going to form (be going to + base of the verb) when we have decided to do something before talking 
about it. 
“Have you decided what to do?” - “Yes. I am going to resign the job." 
“Why do you want to sell your motorbike?” - “I’m going to buy a car? 
Remember that if the action is already decided upon and preparations have been made, we should use the 
going to form, not the Simple Future Tense. The Simple Future Tense is used for an instant decision. 
239. We also use the going to form to talk about what seems likely or certain, when there is something in the 
present which tells us about the future. 
It is going to rain; look at those clouds. 
The boat is full of water. It is going to sink. 
She is going to have a baby. 


240. The going to form may also express an action which is on the point of happening. 


Let’s get into the train. It’s going to leave. The boat is full 
i : R of water.It is 
Look! The cracker is going to explode. panei dido 


Be about to 

241. Be about to + base form can also be used for the immediate future. 
Let's get into the train. It's about to leave. 
Don't go out now. We are about to have lunch. 
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Simple Present Tense 


242. The Simple Present Tense is used for official programmes and timetables. 
The college opens on 23rd June. 


The film starts at 6.30 and finishes at 9.00. 


When does the next train leave for Chennai? 


243. The Simple Present is often used for future time in clauses with if, unless, when, while, as (= while), before, after, 


until, by the time and as soon as. The Simple Future Tense is not used in such cases. 
I won't go out if it rains. (not: will rain) 


Can I have some milk before I go to bed? 
Let's wait till he finishes his work. 


Please ring me up as soon as he comes. 


Present Continuous Tense 


244. We use the Present Continuous Tense when we talk about something that 
we have planned to do in the future. 


I am going to Shimla tomorrow. We are eating | 


We are eating out tonight. out tonight. 


Mr Abdul Rehman is arriving this evening. 


You are advised to use the Present Continuous (not the Simple Present) for personal arrangements. 


Future Continuous Tense 

245. We use the Future Continuous Tense to talk about actions which will be in progress at a time in the future. 
I suppose it will be raining when we start. 
This time tomorrow I will be sitting on the beach in Singapore. 


“Can I see you at 5 o'clock?" - “Please don’t come then. I will be watching the tennis match on TV,” 


246. We also use this tense to talk about actions in the future which are already planned 
or which are expected to happen in the normal course of things. (nrc 
I will be staying here till Sunday. here till Sunday. 
He will be meeting us next week. 
The postman will be coming soon. 


Be to 


247. We use be to + base form to talk about official plans and arrangements. 
The Prime Minister is to visit America next month. 


The conference is to discuss "Nuclear Tests? 
Be tois used in a formal style, often in news reports. Be is usually left out in headlines, e.g. "Prime Minister to 
visit America". 

Future Perfect Tense 

248. The Future Perfect Tense is used to talk about actions that will be completed by a certain future time. 


I shall have written my exercise by then. 
He will have left before you go to see him. 
By the end of this month I will have worked here for five years. 


Future Perfect Continuous Tense 
249. The Future Perfect Continuous tense is used for actions which will 
be in progress over a period of time that will end in the future. 


By next March we shall have been living here for four years. 
TIl have been teaching for twenty years next July. 


This tense is not very common. 


THE FUTURE 
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Choose the correct or more suitable forms of the verbs to fill in the blanks. 


. The plane at 3.30. (arrives, will arrive) 

. Iwill phone you when he _____ back. (comes, will come) 

. When I get home, my dog at the gate waiting for me. (sits, will be sitting) 
| |  theJoshis this evening. (visit, am visiting) 

. Look at those black clouds. It___. (will rain, is going to rain) 

. The train before we reach the station. (arrives, will have arrived) 

. Perhaps we Mahabaleshwar next month. (visit, will visit) 

. Unlesswe_ ss now we can't be on time. (start, will start) 

. |_____ into town later on. Do you want a lift? (drive, will be driving) 

. The next term on 16th November. (begins, is beginning) 

. Ohdear!|___. (will sneeze, am going to sneeze) 

. By 2020,robots —— many of the jobs that people do today. (will be taking over, will have taken over) 
. l'm sure she the exam. (passes, will pass) 

.] home next Sunday. (go, am going) 

>] you one of these days, | expect. (see, will be seeing) 

. Help!| fall. (will, am going to) 

. She has bought some cloth; she herself a blouse. (will make, is going to make) 

.l. | your house this afternoon. It is on my way home from work. (will be passing, am passing) 

. Hurry up! The programme  . (will start, is about to start) 

. This book is not long. | it by lunch time. (will be reading, will have read) 
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For information about verb forms in conditionals, see Book II, Chapter 32. 


Chapter 27| THE VERB : PERSON AND NUMBER 


250. The Verb, like the Personal Pronouns, has three Persons —the First, the Second and the Third. Thus, we say 
1. | speak. 2. You speak. (Old English: Thou speakest.) 3. He speaks. 


This is because of the difference in Person of the Subjects, as all the three are subjects of the singular number. 
In sentence 1, the Subject is of the First Person, therefore the Verb is also of the First Person. 

In sentence 2, the Subject is of the Second Person, therefore the verb is also of the Second Person. 

In sentence 3, the Subject is of the Third Person, therefore the Verb is also of the Third Person. 

We thus see that the Verb takes the same Person as its Subject; or, that the Verb agrees with its Subject in Person. 

251. The Verb, like the Noun and the Pronoun, has two Numbers: the Singular and the Plural. Thus we say — 

1. He speaks. 2. They speak. 

This is because of the difference in Number of the subjects (as both the Subjects are of the third person). 
In sentence 1, the Subject is Singular, therefore the Verb is Singular. 

In sentence 2, the Subject is Plural, therefore the Verb is Plural. 

We thus see that the Verb takes the same Number as its Subject ; or, that the Verb agrees with its Subject in 
Number. 

252. But we have already seen that the Verb also agrees with its Subject in Person ; hence we have the important rule. 
The Verb must agree with its Subject in Number and Person; that is, the Verb must be of the same 
Number and Person as its Subject. Thus, if the Subject is of the Singular Number, First Person, the Verb must be 
of the Singular Number, First Person ; as, 

Iam here. I wasthere. I havea bat. I play cricket. 
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If the Subject is of the Singular Number, Third Person, the Verb must be of the Singular Number, Third Person ; 
as, 
He is here. He was there. He has a bat. He plays cricket. 


If the Subject is of the Plural Number, Third Person, the Verb must be of the Plural Number, Third Person ; as, 
They are here. They were there. They have bats. They play cricket. 


| Note— In some languages the form of the Verb changes with the Number and Person of the Subject. In 
| modern English verbs have lost all their inflections for number and person, except in the third 
person of the singular number. Thus we have— 


I speak. We speak. 
You speak. You speak. (You is both singular and plural in current English.) 
He speaks. They speak. 
The only exception is the verb to be. We say— 
Iam. We are. 
You are. You are. 
He is. They are. 


For further study of the agreement of the verb with the subject, see Book II, Chapter 17. 


(Chapter 28| THE INFINITIVE 


253. Read these sentences: 
I want to go. 


They tried to find fault with us. 


The forms to go and to find are “infinitives” 
The infinitive is the base of a verb, often preceded by to. 


254. Read the following sentences:— 
1. To erris human. 

. Birds love to sing. 

. To respect our parents is our duty. 

. He refused to obey the orders. 


C 4 C hd 


. Many men desire to make money quickly. 


In sentence 1, the Infinitive, like a noun, is the Subject of the verb is. 
In sentence 2, the Infinitive, like a noun, is the Object of the verb love. 
In sentence 3, the Infinitive, like a noun, is the Subject of the verb is, but, like a verb, it also takes an object. 
In sentence 4, the Infinitive, like a noun, is the Object of the verb refused, but, like a verb, it also takes an object. 
In sentence 5, the Infinitive, like a noun, is the Object of the verb desire, but, like a verb, it also takes an Object 
and is modified by an Adverb. 
It will be seen that the Infinitive is a kind of noun with certain features of the verb, especially that of taking an 
object (when the verb is Transitive) and adverbial qualifiers. In. short, the Infinitive is a Verb-Noun. 

255. The word to is frequently used with the Infinitive, but is not an essential part or sign of it. 
Thus, after certain verbs (bid, let, make, ‘need, “dare, see, hear), we use the Infinitive without to; as, 


Bid him go there. 

I bade him go. 

Let him sit here. 

I will not let you go. 
Make him stand. 


I made him run. 


do it. 


* Except when they are conjugated with do. 


THE INFINITIVE 
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We need not go today. 
You need not do it. 


You dare not do it. 
I saw him do it. 
I heard him cry. 


256. The infinitive without tois also used after the verbs will, would, shall, should, may, might, can, could and must. 
I will pay the bill. 
You should work harder. 
He can speak five languages. 
You must come to the office at nine tomorrow. 


The Infinitive without to is also used after had better, had rather, 


would rather, sooner than, rather than; as, 
You had better ask permission. 


Ihad rather play than work. 
I would rather die than suffer so. 


Use of the Infinitive 

257. The Infinitive, with or without adjuncts, may be used, like a Noun — 
(1) As the Subject of a Verb; as, 

To find fault is easy. 

To erris human. 

To reign is worth ambition. 

As the Object of a transitive Verb; as 

I do not mean to read. 


(2 


— 


He likes to play cards. 


Bring me 
some water. 


(3 


ma 


As the Complement of a Verb; as, 
Her greatest pleasure is to sing. 

His custom is to ride daily. 

(4 


wa 


As the Object of a Preposition; as, 
He had no choice but (= except) to obey. 
The speaker is about to begin. 

(5) As an Objective Complement; as, 

I saw him go. 
When the infinitive is thus used, like a Noun, it is called the Simple Infinitive. 

258. The Infinitive is also used— 

(1) To qualify a Verb, usually to express purpose; as, 
He called to see my brother (= for the purpose of seeing my brother). 


We eat to live. (Purpose) 
I come to bury Caesar. (Purpose) 


It is pl t 
He wept to see the desolation caused by the flood. (Cause) prec 


(2 


wa 


To qualify an Adjective; as, 
Figs are good to eat. 
This medicine is pleasant to take. 


The boys are anxious to learn. 
He is too ill to do any work. 


(3 


na 


To qualify a Noun; as, 
This is not the time to play. 
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You will have cause to repent. 
He is a man to be admired. 
Here is a house to let. 

This house is to let. 


(4 


— 


To qualify a Sentence; as, 
To tell the truth, I quite forgot my promise. 


He was petrified, so to speak. 


When the Infinitive is thus used it is called the Gerundial or Qualifying Infinitive. 
It will be seen that in 1 and 2 the Gerundial Infinitive does the work of an Adverb; in 3 it does the work of an 


Adjective; in 4 it is used absolutely. 


The Infinitive may be active or passive. When active it may have a present and a perfect form, and may merely 
name the act, or it may represent progressive or continued action. 


Active 


Perfect: to have loved 
to be loving 
to have been loving 


Present: to love 
Present Continuous: 
Perfect Continuous: 


When passive the Infinitive has a present and a perfect form. 


Passive 


Present: to be loved 


Perfect: to have been loved 


State how the Infinitive is used in the following sentences. 
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. There was nothing for it to fight. 
. Let us pray. 


I wish to see 
you again 


. The mango is fit to eat. 19 
. | heard her sing. 20 
. | have come to see you. 21 

. The order to advance was given. 22 
. Men must work and women must weep. 23 
. lam sorry to hear this. 24 
. Heis slow to forgive. 25 
. Aman severe he was and stern to view. 26 
. And fools who came to scoff remained to pray. 

. Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 27 
. Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 28 
. Music hath charms to soothe the savage beast. 29 
. Never seek to tell thy love. 30 


To retreat was difficult; to advance was impossible. 


. Everybody wishes to enjoy life. 

. My desire is to see you again. 

. There was not a moment to be lost. 

. The counsel rose to address the court. 

. My right there is none to dispute. 

. The ability to laugh is peculiar to mankind. 

. He has the power to concentrate his thoughts. 
. He was quick to see the point. 

. lam not afraid to speak the truth. 

. Better dwell in the midst of alarms 


Than reign in this horrible place. 


. Can you hope to count the stars? 

. To toil is the lot of mankind. 

. Itis delightful to hear the sound of the sea. 

. Itis a penal offence to bribe a public servant. 


( EXERCISE IN COMPOSITION 50 i 


Combine together the following pairs of sentences by using Infinitives. 


[Example — Napoleon was one of the greatest of generals. He is universally acknowledged so. = Napoleon is universally 
acknowledged to have been one of the greatest of generals. 


THE INFINITIVE 


. He did not have even a rupee with him. He could not buy a loaf of bread. 

. Every cricket team has a captain. He directs the other players. 

. You must part with your purse. On this condition only you can save your life. 

. He went to Amritsar. He wanted to visit the Golden Temple. 

. The robber took out a knife. He intended to frighten the old man. 

. Ispeakthe truth. | am not afraid of it. 

. The insolvent's property was sold by the official Assignee. The insolvent's creditors had to be paid. 
. He wants to earn his livelihood. He works hard for that reason. 

. The strikers held a meeting. They wished to discuss the terms of the employers. 

. He has five children. He must provide for them. 


. The old man has now little energy left. He cannot take his morning constitutional exercises. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12. The Rajah allowed no cows to be slaughtered in his territory. It was his custom. 
13. He formed a resolution. It was to the effect that he would not speculate any more. 

14. Everyone should do his duty. India expects this of every man. 

15. She visits the poor. She is anxious to relieve them of their sufferings. 

16. He collects old stamps even at great expense. This is his hobby. 

17. He must apologise for his misconduct. It is the only way to escape punishment. 

18. I have no aptitude for business. | must speak it out frankly. 

19. He was desirous of impressing his host. So he was on his best behaviour in his presence. 
20. That young man has squandered away all his patrimony. He must have been very foolish. 
21. He has risen to eminence from poverty and obscurity. It is highly creditable. 


Chapter 29 THE PARTICIPLE 


260. Read this sentence. 
Hearing the noise, the boy woke up. 


The word hearing qualifies the noun boy as an Adjective does. 


It is formed from the Verb hear, and governs an object. 
The word hearing, therefore, partakes of the nature of both a Verb and an Adjective, and is called a Participle. 
It may be called a Verbal Adjective. 

Def — A participle is that form of the Verb which partakes of the nature both of a Verb and of an Adjective. 
[Or] A participle is a word which is partly a Verb and partly an Adjective. 


261. Study the following examples of Participles: 
1. We met a girl carrying a basket of flowers. 
2. Loudly knocking at the gate, he demanded admission. 
3. The child, thinking all was safe, attempted to cross the road. 
4. He rushed into the field, and foremost fighting fell. 


The above are all examples of what is usually called the Present Participle, which ends in -ing and represents 
an action as going on or incomplete or imperfect. 

If the verb from which it comes is Transitive, it takes an object, as in sentence 1. 

Notice also that in sentence 2, the Participle is modified by an adverb. 
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262. Besides the Present Participle, we can form from each verb another Participle called its Past Parscpe which 
represents a completed action or state of the thing spoken of. (Pe 
The following are examples of Past Participles: 
Blinded by a dust storm, they fell into disorder. 
Deceived by his friends, he lost all hope. 
Time misspent is time lost. 
Driven by hunger, he stole a piece of bread. 
We saw a few trees laden with fruit. 


It will be noticed that the Past Participle usually ends in -ed, -d, -t, -en, or -n. 
Besides these two simple participles, the Present and the Past, we have what is called a Perfect Participle that 
represents an action as completed at some past time; as, 

Having rested, we continued our journey. 


263. In the following examples the Participles are used as simple qualifying adjectives in front of a noun; thus used 
they are called Participle Adjectives. 
A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
We had a drink of the sparkling water. 
His tattered coat needs mending. 
The creaking door awakened the dog. 
A lying witness ought to be punished. 
He played a losing game. 
A burnt child dreads the fire. 
His finished manners produced a very favourable impression. 
He wears a worried look. 
Education is the most pressing need of our country. 
He was reputed to be the most learned man of his time. 


From the last two examples it will be noticed that a Participle admits of degrees of comparison. 


264. Used adjectivally the Past Participle is Passive in meaning, while the Present Participle is Active in meaning; as, 
a spent swimmer - a swimmer who is tired out; 
a burnt child = a child who is burnt; 
a painted doll = a doll which is painted; 
a rolling stone = a stone which rolls. 
265. Let us now recapitulate what we have already learnt about the Participle. 


(1) A participle is a Verbal Adjective. 


(2) Like a Verb it may govern a noun or pronoun; as, 

Hearing the noise, the boy woke up. [The noun noise is governed by the participle Hearing]. 
(3) Like a Verb it may be modified by an adverb; as, 

Loudly knocking at the gate, he demanded admission. [Here the participle knocking is modified by the adverb Loudly.] 
(4) Like an adjective it may qualify a noun or pronoun; as, 


Having rested, the men continued their journey. 


(5) Like an Adjective it may be compared; as, 
Education is the most pressing need of our time. [Here the participle pressing is compared by prefixing most.] 


266. Below are shown the forms of the different Participles: 


Active Passive 
Present: loving Present: being loved 
Perfect: having loved Perfect: having been loved 
Past: loved 


Use of the Participle 


267. It will be noticed that the Continuous Tenses (Active Voice) are formed from the Present Participle with tenses 
of the verb be; as, 


THE PARTICIPLE 


ES 


Iam loving. I was loving. Ishall be loving. 


The Perfect Tenses (Active Voice) are formed from the Past Participle with tenses of the verb have; as, 


I have loved. I had loved. I shall have loved. 
The Passive Voice is formed from the Past Participle with tenses of the verb be; as, 
Iam loved. I was loved. Ishall be loved. 


268. We have seen that Participles qualify nouns or pronouns. They may be used— 
(1) Attributively; as, 


A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
His tattered coat needs mending. 
A lost opportunity never returns. 


(2) Predicatively; as, 
The man seems worried. (Modifying the Subject) 
He kept me waiting. (Modifying the Object) 
(3) Absolutely with a noun or pronoun going before; as, No boss 
here today. 


The weather being fine, I went out. 

Many having arrived, we were freed from anxiety. 

Weather permitting, there will be a garden party at Government House tomorrow. 

God willing, we shall have another good monsoon. 

The sea being smooth, we went for sail. 

The wind having failed, the crew set to work with a will. 

His master being absent, the business was neglected. 

The wind being favourable, they embarked. 
It will be seen that in each of the above sentences the Participle with the noun or pronoun going before it, 
forms a phrase independent of the rest of the sentence. Such a phrase is called an Absolute Phrase; and a 
noun or pronoun so used with a participle is called a Nominative Absolute. 


269. An Absolute Phrase can be easily changed into a subordinate clause; as, 
Spring advancing, the swallows appear. [When spring advances. — Clause of Time] 
The sea being smooth, we went for a sail. [Because the sea was smooth. — Clause of Reason] 
God willing, we shall meet again. [If God is willing. — Clause of Condition] 


Errors in the Use of Participles 


270. Since the participle is a verb-adjective it must be attached to some noun or pronoun; in other words, it must 
always have a proper 'subject of reference". 


The following sentences are incorrect because in each case the Participle is 

left without proper agreement: 

1. Standing at the gate, a scorpion stung him. (As it is, the sentence reads as if the 
scorpion was standing at the gate.) 

2. Going up the hill, an old temple was seen. 

3. Entering the room, the light was quite dazzling. 

We should, therefore, recast these sentences as shown below: 

1. Standing at the gate, he was stung by a scorpion. 

Or: While he was standing at the gate, a scorpion stung him. 

2. When we went up the hill, we saw an old temple. 

3. Entering the room, I found the light quite dazzling. 

Or: When I entered the room, the light was quite dazzling. 


271. Usage, however, permits in certain cases such constructions as the following where the participle is left 
without a proper ‘subject of reference’. [The Participle in such cases is called an Impersonal Absolute.] 
Taking everything into consideration, the Magistrate was perfectly justified in issuing those orders. 
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Considering his abilities, he should have done better. 
Roughly speaking, the distance from here to the nearest railway station is two miles. 


It will be noticed that in the above instances the unexpressed subject is indefinite. 
Thus, ‘Roughly speaking’ = If one speaks roughly. 
272. Sometimes, as in the following examples, the Participle is understood: 


Sword (being) in hand, he rushed on the jailor. 
Breakfast (having been) over, we went out for a walk. 


Pick out the Participle in each of the following sentences. Tell whether it is a Present or a Past participle, and also 
how it is used. 


. Generally speaking, we receive what we deserve. 

. Having gained truth, keep truth. 

. Isaw the storm approaching. 

. Hearing a noise, | turned round. 

. Considering the facts, he received scant justice. 

. The enemy, beaten at every point, fled from the field. 

. Being dissatisfied, he resigned his position. 

. The rain came pouring down in torrents. 

. Having elected him President, the people gave him their loyal support. 
. The traveller, being weary, sat by the woodside to rest. 


COON AU KRWHNY = 
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Pick out the Participle in each of the following sentences. Tell whether it is a Present or a Past Participle, and also 
how it is used. 


= 


. The fat of the body is fuel laid away for use. 

. Being occupied with important matters, he had no leisure to see us. 

. The children coming home from school look in at the open door. 

. Michael, bereft of his son Luke, died of a broken heart. 

. Books read in childhood seem like old friends. 

. Lessons learned easily are soon forgotten. 

. A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures (baskets) of silver. 
. Seeing the sunshine, | threw open the window. 

. Seizing him by the arm, his friend led him away. 

. Encouraged by his wife, he persevered. 

. Overcome by remorse, he determined to atone for his crime by liberality to the church. 


— OUOAN A UU hh 
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Combine the following pairs of sentences by making use of a Participle. 


[Examples: The magician took pity on the mouse. He turned it into a cat. 

= Taking pity on the mouse, the magician turned it into a cat. 

The train was ready to leave the station. The people had taken their seats. 

= The people having taken their seats, the train was ready to leave the station.] 
1. The porter opened the gate. We entered. 

. We started early. We arrived at noon. 

. We met a man. He was carrying a log of wood. 

. The stable door was open. The horse was stolen. 

. He seized his stick. He rushed to the door. 

. The hunter took up his gun. He went out to shoot the lion. 


Aun BRWN 
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Y 
7. A crow stole a piece of cheese. She flew to her nest to enjoy the tasty meal. | 
8. The wolf wished to pick a quarrel with the lamb. He said, "How dare you make the water muddy?" | 
9. A passenger alighted from the train. He fell over a bag on the platform. 

10. Nanak met his brother in the street. He asked him where he was going. | 

11. My sister was charmed with the silk. She bought ten yards. 

12. The steamer was delayed by a storm. She came into port a day late. | 

13. He had resolved on a certain course. He acted with vigour. | 

14. He staggered back. He sank to the ground. 

15. The letter was badly written. | had great difficulty in making out its contents. | 

16. They had no fodder. They could give the cow nothing to eat. 

17. A hungry fox saw some bunches of grapes. They were hanging from a vine. 

18. Cinderella hurried away with much haste. She dropped one of her little glass slippers. 


273. Participles sometimes contain an implied meaning, which can be more fully expressed by changing the 
participle phrase into a clause of: (a) time, (b) cause, (c) concession, or (d) condition.[See § 269] 

(a) Having done his lesson (= after he had done his lesson), he went out to play cricket. 
Walking along the street one day (= while I was walking along the street one day) I saw a dead cobra. 

(b) Being overpowered (= because he was overpowered), he surrendered. 
Running at top speed (= because he ran at top speed), he got out of breath. 

(c) Possessing all the advantages of education and wealth (= although he possessed 
all the advantages of education and wealth), he never made a name. 

(d) Following my advice (= if you follow my advice), you will gain your object. 


Seven were killed, including the guard (= ifthe guard is included). 
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Rewrite each of the following sentences, by changing the Participle into a Finite Verb. 


[Examples: Quitting the forest, we advanced into the open plain. = We quitted the forest and advanced into the open 
plain. Driven out of his country, he sought asylum in a foreign land. = As he was driven out of his country, he sought 
asylum in a foreign land. 


1. Going up the stairs, the boy fell down. 
2. Having lost my passport, | applied for a new one. 
3. | once saw a man walking on a rope. 
4. Walking on the roof, he slipped and fell. 
5. Having no guide with us, we lost our way. 
6. The stable door being open, the horse was stolen. 
7. Being paralytic, he could not walk. 
8. Hearing the noise, | woke up. 
9. Caesar being murdered, the dictatorship came to an end. 
10. Working all day, | was fatigued. 
11. We met an old Sadhu walking to Varanasi. 
12. Having come of age, his son entered into partnership with him. 
13. Having failed in the first attempt, he made no further attempts. 
14. Walking up to the front door, | rang the bell. 
15. Winter coming on, the grasshopper had no food. 
16. Enchanted with the whole scene, | lingered on my voyage. 
17. The enemy disputed their ground inch by inch, fighting with the fury of despair. 
18. Mounting his horse, the bandit rode off. 
19. The policeman, running with all his speed, was scarcely able to overtake the thief. 
20. Not knowing my way, | asked a policeman. 
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(Chapter 30. THE GERUND 


274. Read this sentence. 
Reading is his favourite pastime. 
The word reading is formed from the Verb read, by adding ing. 
We also see that it is here used as the Subject of a verb, and hence does the work 
of a Noun. It is, therefore, a Verb-Noun, and is called a Gerund. 
Further examples of Gerund: 
1. Playing cards is not allowed here. 
2. like reading poetry. 
3. He is fond of hoarding money. 
In sentence 1, the Gerund, like a noun, is the subject of a verb, but, like a verb, 
it also takes an object, thus clearly showing that it has also the force of a verb. 
In sentence 2, the Gerund, like a noun, is the object of a verb but, like a verb, it also takes an object, thus clearly 
showing that it has also the force of a verb. 
In sentence 3, the Gerund, like a noun, is governed by a preposition, but, like a verb, it also takes an object. 
It will be noticed that the Infinitive and the Gerund are alike in being used as Nouns, while still retaining the 
power that a Verb has of governing another noun or pronoun in the objective case. 
Def. — A Gerund is that form of the verb which ends in -ing, and has the force of a Noun and a Verb. 
275. As both the Gerund and the Infinitive have the force of a Noun and a Verb, they have the same uses. Thus in 
many sentences either of them may be used without any special difference in meaning; as, 
Teach me to swim. To seeis to believe. 
Teach me swimming. Seeing is believing. 
To give is better than to receive. 
Giving is better than receiving. 
276. The following sentences contain examples of Compound Gerund forms: 
I heard of his having gained a prize. 
We were fatigued on account of having walked so far. 
They were charged with having sheltered anarchists. 
He is desirous of being praised. 
It will be noticed that Compound Gerund forms are formed by placing a Past 
Participle after the Gerunds of have and be. 
277. The Gerund of a Transitive verb has the following forms: 
Active Passive 
Present: loving Present: being loved 
Perfect: having loved Perfect: having been loved 
278. As both the Gerund and the Present Participle end in -ing, they must be carefully distinguished. 
The Gerund has the force of a Noun and a verb; it is a Verbal Noun. 
The Present Participle has the force of an Adjective and a Verb; 
itis a Verbal Adjective. 
Examples of Gerund: 
He is fond of playing cricket. 
The old man was tired of walking. 
We were prevented from seeing the prisoner. 
Seeing is believing. 
Examples of Participle: 
Playing cricket, he gained health. 
Walking along the road, he noticed a dead cobra. 
Seeing, he believed. 
THE GERUND 


279. Read this sentence. 
The indiscriminate reading of novels is injurious. 
Here reading is used like an ordinary Noun. 
Notice that the is used before and of after it. 


Further examples of Gerunds used like ordinary Nouns. 


The making of the plan is in hand. 

The time of the singing of the birds has come. 

Adam consented to the eating of the fruit. 

The middle station of life seems to be the most advantageously situated for the gaining of wisdom. 


280. In such Compound nouns as: 
walking stick frying pan hunting whip 
fencing-stick writing-table 


walking, frying, hunting, fencing, writing are Gerunds. 


They mean “a stick for walking; ‘a pan for frying; ‘a whip for meee 
hunting, ‘a stick for fencing; and ‘a table for writing. eee 


281. Compare the following two sentences: 


1. I hope you will excuse my leaving early. 
2. I hope you will excuse me leaving early. 


In the first sentence the word preceding the gerund is in the possessive case, while 
in the second sentence it is in the objective case. Both the sentences are correct. We 
can use either the possessive case or objective case of nouns and pronouns before gerunds. 

The possessive is more formal, and it is less usual in everyday speech. Here are further examples: 
We rejoiced at his/him being promoted. 

I insist on your/you being present. 

Do you mind my/me sitting here? 

All depends on Karim 's/Karim passing the exam. 

I disliked the manager's/manager asking me personal questions. 

The accident was due to the engine-driver’s/engine-driver disregarding the signals. 


Use of the Gerund 
282. A Gerund being a verb-noun may be used as — 
(1) Subject of a verb: as, 


Seeing is believing. 
Hunting deer is not allowed in this country. 


(2 


— 


Object of a transitive verb; as, 

Stop playing. 

Children love making mud castles. 
Ilike reading poetry. 

He contemplated marrying his cousin. 


(3 


na 


Object of a preposition ; as, 

I am tired of waiting. 

He is fond of swimming. 

He was punished for telling a lie. 

We were prevented from seeing the prisoner. 
Ihave an aversion to fishing. 


(4 


ma 


Complement of a verb ; as, 
Seeing is believing. 
What I most detest is smoking. 


(5 


na 


Absolutely ; as, 
Playing cards being his aversion, we did not play bridge. 
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Point out the Participles and Gerunds in the following sentences. In the case of the Participle, name the noun or 
pronoun which it qualifies. In the case of the Gerund, state whether it is subject, object, complement, or used after 
a preposition. 

1. He was found fighting desperately for his life. 

2. He has ruined his sight by reading small print. 

3. Hearing the noise, he ran to the window. 

4. We saw a clown standing on his head. 

5. Asking questions is easier than answering them. 
6 

7 

8 


| 
| 

. Waving their hats and handkerchiefs, the people cheered the king. 

. Walking on the grass is forbidden. 

. Jumping over the fence, the thief escaped. 

9. The miser spends his time in hoarding money. 

10. Much depends on Ramas returning before noon. 

. Amassing wealth often ruins health. 

12. | was surprised at Hari's being absent. 

13. We spent the afternoon in playing cards. 

14. The miser hated spending money. 

15. She was angry at Saroja trying to lie to her. 

16. Praising all alike is praising none. 

17. Are you afraid of his hearing you ? 

18. | determined to increase my salary by managing a little farm. 

19. Success is not merely winning applause. 

20. The year was spent in visiting our rich neighbours. 

21. Singing to herself was her chief delight. 

22. He preferred playing football to studying his lessons. 

23. I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 

24. | cannot go on doing nothing. 


| Chapter 31| IRREGULAR VERBS 


283. Verbs can be regular or irregular. 
284. Regular verbs form their past tense and past participle by adding ed. 


— 
=š 


Base Form Past Tense Past Participle 
walk walked walked 

laugh laughed laughed 

paint painted painted 


285. Irregular verbs form their past tense and past participle in a different way from adding ed. 


Base Form Past Tense Past Participle 
sit sat sat 

ring rang rung 

come came come 

cut cut cut 


We distinguish three types of irregular verbs: 


(1) Verbs in which all three forms are the same (e.g. cut - cut - cut) 
(2) Verbs in which two of the three forms are the same (e.g. sit - sat - sat) 
(3) Verbs in which all three forms are different (e.g. ring - rang - rung) 


286. Below is a list of irregular verbs divided into the three types mentioned above. Some of them can also be 
regular. In such cases the regular forms are also given. 


IRREGULAR VERBS 
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Type (1) - All three forms are the same. 


Base Form Past Tense 
bet bet 

burst burst 

cost cost 

cut cut 

hit hit 

hurt hurt 

let let 

put put 

read read 

set set 

shut shut 

split split 
spread spread 
Type (2) - Two of the forms are the same. 
Base Form Past Tense 
beat beat 
become became 
bend bent 

bleed bled 

breed bred 

bring brought 
build built 

burn burnt/burned 
buy bought 
catch caught 
come came 

creep crept 

deal dealt 

dig dug 

dream dreamt/dreamed 
feed fed 

feel felt 

fight fought 

find found 

get got 

hang hung 

have had 

hear heard 

hold held 

keep kept 

lay laid 

lead led 

lean lent/leaned 
learn learnt/learned 
leap leapt/leaped 
leave left 

lend lent 

light lit 

lose lost 

make made 
mean meant 
meet met 

pay paid 


Past Participle 
bet 


burst 
cost 
cut 
hit 
hurt 
let 
put 
read 
set 
shut 
split 
spread 


Past Participle 


beaten 
become 
bent 
bled 
bred 
brought 
built 
burnt/burned 
bought 
caught 
come 
crept 
dealt 
dug 


dreamt/dreamed 


led 
lent/leaned 
learnt/learned 
leapt/leaped 
left 

lent 

lit 

lost 

made 

meant 

met 


paid 
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run 
say 
sell 
send 
shine 
shoot 
sit 
sleep 
smell 
spell 
spend 
spill 
speed 
spell 
spit 
spoil 
stand 
stick 
sting 
strike 
sweep 
swing 
teach 
tell 
think 
understand 
win 
wind 


ran 
said 

sold 

sent 

shone 

shot 

sat 

slept 
smelt/smelled 
spelt 

spent 
spilt/spilled 
sped 
spelt/spelled 
spat 
spoilt/spoiled 
stood 

stuck 

stung 

struck 

swept 

swung 
taught 

told 

thought 
understood 
won 

wound 


Type (3) - All three forms are different. 


Base Form 


be 
begin 
bite 
blow 
break 
choose 
do 
draw 
drink 
drive 
eat 
fall 
fly 
forbid 
forget 
forgive 
freeze 
give 
go 
grow 
hide 
know 
lie 


IRREGULAR VERBS 


Past Tense 


was/were 
began 
bit 
blew 
broke 
chose 
did 
drew 
drank 
drove 
ate 

fell 
flew 
forbade 
forgot 
forgave 
froze 
gave 
went 
grew 
hid 
knew 
lay 


run 
said 

sold 

sent 

shone 

shot 

sat 

slept 
smelt/smelled 
spelt 

spent 
spilt/spilled 
sped 
spelt/spelled 
spat 
spoilt/spoiled 
stood 

stuck 

stung 

struck 

swept 

swung 
taught 

told 

thought 
understood 
won 

wound 


Past Participle 


been 
begun 
bitten 
blown 
broken 
chosen 
done 
drawn 
drunk 
driven 
eaten 
fallen 
flown 
forbidden 
forgotten 
forgiven 
frozen 
given 
gone 
grown 
hidden 
known 
lain 


mistake mistook mistaken 


ride rode ridden 
ring rang rung 
rise rose risen 
see Saw seen 
sew sewed sewn/sewed 
shake shook shaken 
show showed shown 
shrink shrank shrunk 
sing sang sung 
sink sank sunk 
speak spoke spoken 
spring sprang sprung 
steal stole stolen 
stink stank stunk 
swear swore sworn 
swim swam swum 
take took taken 
tear tore torn 
throw threw thrown 
wake woke woken 
wear wore worn 
write wrote written 


287. The following verbs have an alternative past participle form (ending in en), which can only be used adjectivally. 
Verb Usual Past Adjectival 


Participle Past Participle 

drink drunk drunken 
melt melted molten 
prove proved proven 
shave shaved shaven 
shear sheared shorn 
shrink shrunk shrunken 
sink sunk sunken 
strike struck stricken 


Compare the following: 


(a) (b) 
He has drunk liquor. a drunken soldier 
The iron has melted. molten iron 
He has proved it. a proven fact 
He has shaved off his beard. a clean-shaven face 
They have sheared the sheep. a shorn sheep 
The cloth has shrunk. a shrunken head 
The ship has sunk. a sunken ship 
The clock has struck five. a grief-stricken widow 


In the following sentences change the verbs to the Past Tense. 


I 

1. Rama writes to his mother every week. 6. The old woman sits in the sun. 
2. The wind blows furiously. 7. Abdul swims very well indeed. 
3. The boy stands on the burning deck. 8. His voice shakes with emotion. 
| 4. The door flies open. 9. He drives a roaring trade. 

| 5. She sings sweetly. 
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10. He bears a grudge against his old uncle. 25. He gets along fairly well. 


I \ 
11. He spends his time in idleness. 26. They choose Mr. Malik to be their chairman. 

| 12. He feels sorry for his faults. 27. He throws cold water on my plan. 

13. A portrait of Mahatma Gandhi hangs on the wall. 28. The child clings to her mother. 

| 14. The kite flies gaily into the air. 29. Judas, overwhelmed with remorse, goes and hangs 

| 15. He wears away his youth in trifles. himself. 

16. What strikes me is the generosity of the offer. 30. | know him for an American. 

ı 17. He sows the seeds of dissension. 31. He swears a solemn oath that he is innocent. 

18. They all tell the same story. 32. Ina fit of rage she tears up the letter. | 
! 19. Helies in order to escape punishment. 33. Her head sinks on her shoulder. 

; 20. He comes of a good line. 34. She hides her face for shame. 

21. The boy runs down the road at top speed. 35. My master bids me work hard. 

; 22. Ido it of my own free will. 36. The books lie in a heap on the floor. 

23. His parents withhold their consent to the marriage. 37. She lays her working on the table. 

|! 


24. | forget his name. | 
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1. see It is years sincel__ him. He has__his best days. 

2. fall Of late the custom has__into disuse. The lot___ upon him. 

3. drink The toast was__ with great enthusiasm. 

4. speak He freely when he had drunk alcohol. Marathiis — in Maharashtra. 
5. wear My patience___ out at last. The inscription has. away in several places. 
6. tear Inafitofrageshe | uptheletter. The countryis__ by factions. 

7. sting He has been___ byasscorpion. The remark ___ him. 

8. run You look as if you had |  allthe way home. He for his life. 


9. forget Once Sydney Smith, being asked his name by the servant, found to his dismay that he had his own name. 
10. choose A better day for a drive could not have been : 


I \ 
1 D. 
| | 
1 D 
1 D. 
| | 
1 [ 
1 D. 
1 [ 
I [. 
1 I 
I D. 
| 
1 [ 
1 D 
| 
1 Y 
1 D 
| | 
11. come Computer technology has a long way since the 1970s. | 
| 12. bite The old beggar was by a mad dog. A mad dog him. | 
| 13. swim The boy has across the Indus. | 
| 14. write | think he should have and told us. Honesty is on his face. | 
| 15. lay He the book on the table. He had not a finger on him. They their heads together. 1 
16. lie We beneath a spreading oak. He has long under suspicion. | 
| 17. take A beautiful shot from cover-point off the balls. 1 
i He has a fancy to the boy. | 
| 18. go Recently the price of sugar has up. The argument home. The verdict against him. | 
19. begin He had his speech before we arrived. He to talk nonsense. | 
|! 20. bid Do as you are .He us goodbye. | 
! He two thousand rupees for the pony. | 
| 21. ring Has the warning-bell ?| him up last night. | 
| 22. steal Someone has my purse. She his heart. | 
| 23. sow You must reap what you have : | 
| 24. drive Poor fellow ! he was - very hard. They say he a hard bargain. | 
| 25. sing It seemed to me that she had never so well. Our bugles truce. 1 
ı 26. shake He was much by the news. His voice as he spoke. | 
| 27. eat He is up with pride. In the end he his words. | 
|! 28. do Let us have with it. | my duty. | 
29. spring. Homer describes a race of men who from the gods. The ship a leak. | 
|! 30. show Has Rustum you his camera ? He a clean pair of heels. | 
! 31. freeze The explorers were to death. The blood in their veins. | 
| 32. strike | was by a stone. It never me before that he was old. | 
! 33. mistake found upon inquiry that | had the house. He me for my brother. | 
! 34. shoe Go, ask the ferrier whether he has the horses yet. | 
| 35. strew His path was with flowers. | 
|! 
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36. sink His voice gradually to a whisper. 


I 

And thousands had |  tothe ground overpower'd. 

! 37. tread Walking through the jungle, he — onasnake. 

| 38. rise Hehas___ from the ranks. As his friends expected he to the occasion. 
| 39. beat On the arrival of a policeman, he __a hasty retreat. He the Afghans in a bloody battle 
i It was not the only battle in which they were — . 

: 40. blow The tempest___ the ship ashore. 

41. catch Walking on the beach, we — sightofastrange bird. He has __a Tartar. 

' 42. have After the storm we —  aspell of fine weather. 

| 43. meet | — alittle cottage girl. The poor fellow has — with many reverses. 

| 44. sleep We thought her dying when she __. 

ı 45. get Hehas__ hold of the wrong end of the stick. 

| 46. lead The faithful dog _his blind master. 

47. awake And his disciples came to him, and. him. | was soon _____from this disagreeable reverie. 
| 48. bear Iwas____ away by an impulse. 

| 49. stand Ithas — the test of time. 

| 50. sit Hehas . forthe examination. 

| 51. know He says he has never___sickness.|__ his antecedents. 

| 52. bind The prisoner was. hand and foot. 

53. break Hehas___his collar-bone. 

| 54. breed What is ^ inthe bone will not wear out of the flesh. 

| 55. strive | — with none, for none was worth my strife. 

| 56. give He never ___ me a chance to speak. 

Heis ^ toopium-smoking. 

57. dream |__| was in love again. 

| 58. weep |have___ a million tears. 

|! 
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Fill in the Past Tense or Past Participle of the verb given. 


| | 
f | 
1. spin Thestoryistediously — out. | 
2. mean | — itforajoke.He was. . for a lawyer. | 
| — 3. arise Suddenly the wind — . | 
! There never has___a great man who has not been misunderstood. | 
4. draw Who thefirst prize? Hehas___a wrong inference. | 
Thetrain — uptothe station. | 
| 5. understand | certainly you to make that promise. | am afraid | did not make myself — . | 
6. shoot He wasaccidentally — in the arm. | 
7. shrink ju E not known ever to have — froman encounter. There was no cruelty from which the robber 
1 cnie . 

8. smell I noticed thathe — of brandy. | 
9. stick The cart — in the mud. | 
| 10. swear The soldiers allegiance to the Constitution of India. He was | 
yesterday — inasa member of the Legislative Assembly. i 
| 11. sweep The waves___ the pier. The pier was. away.Plague  offmillions. | 
12. cost Often a lie has ^  alife.Hisfoly ^ him years of poverty. | 
| 13. buy Arupee___ twice as much fifteen years ago. | 
14. crow His enemies .  overhis fall. j 
; 15. deal He X unfairly with his partner. j 
i The robber him a blow on the head. j 
! 16. lose His rashness ___him his life. ^ timeis never found again. The man who yields to the fascination | 
1 of the gaming-table is | 
17. find Sir, Ihave _____you an argument ; but | am not obliged to find you an understanding. | 
|! 


The picture its way to the auction-room. | 
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18. forgive Christ his crucifiers. 


| | 
19. sleep It is said of Akbar that herarely — more than three hours at a time. 

20. seek His company is greatly ^ after. 

| It might be truly said of him that he never___ honour. | 
21. hide Adam and his wife — themselves from the presence of the Lord God. | | 
22. fall He . nevertorise again. A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and 4^» among i 
l thieves. He has___asleep. 

23. set Hehas___ his heart on success. The teacher __ them an example. 

| 24. die He__ataripe old age. 

25. see |___ her singing at her work. He has__ the ups and downs of life. 

| 26. spoil The news ___ my dinner. 

27. leave Hehas alarge family. The police — no stone unturned to trace the culprits. 

28. grow Three years she in sun and shower. Some of these wars have__ out of commercial 
considerations. 

29. think Ihave — ofaplan. 

j | — ofChatterton, the marvellous boy. 

30. become He — the slave of low desires. 

31. hear Not a drum was , not a funeral note. He hopes his prayerwillbe — . 

| 32. fight He X forthe crown. He has a good fight. 

33. forsake Hiscourage 4 him.Hehas hisold friends. 

| 34. teach The village master ^  hislittle school. 

They have their tongue to speak lies. 

| 35. wring She ____ her hands in agony. Any appeal for help__her heart. 

36. wind He — upbyappealing to the audience to contribute to the fund. 

37. thrust Hewas X through with a javelin. 

| 38. say Hehas the last word on the matter. 

39. fly Thebird has away.Thebird __ over the tree. 

40. flee The murderer has — to Australia. 

The terrified people —  tothe mountains. 

41. overflow During the night the river had its banks. 

|! 


Chapter 32| AUXILIARIES AND MODALS 


288. The verbs be (am, is, was, etc), have and do, when used with ordinary verbs to make tenses, passive forms, 
questions and negatives, are called auxiliary verbs or auxiliaries. (Auxiliary - helping) 


289. The verbs can, could, may, might, will, would, shall, should, must and ought are called modal verbs or modals. 
They are used before ordinary verbs and express meanings such as permission, possibility, certainty and 
necessity. Need and dare can sometimes be used like modal verbs. 


Modals are often included in the group of auxiliaries. In some grammars they are called “modal auxiliaries”. 


290. The modals can, could, may, might, shall, should, will, would, must and ought are oe 
termed Defective Verbs, because some parts are wanting in them. They have working. 
no -s in the third person singular; they have no -ing and -ed forms. 


Be 
291. The auxiliary be is used 


(1) In the formation of the continuous tenses ; as, 


He is working. I was writing. 
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(2) In the formation of the passive ; as, 


Iwas 
The gate was opened. writing. 


Be followed by the infinitive is used 


(1 


— 


To indicate a plan, arrangement, or agreement ; as, 


The gate 
Iamto see him tomorrow. was opened. 
We are to be married next month. 
(2) To denote command ; as, 


You are to write your name at the top of each sheet of paper. 
Mother says you are to go to market at once. 


292. Be is used in the past tense with the perfect infinitive to indicate an arrangement that was made but not 
carried out ; as, 
They were to have been married last month but had to postpone the marriage until June. 


Have 


293. The auxiliary have is used in the formation of the perfect tenses; as, 
He has worked. He has been working. 


294. Have tois used with the infinitive to indicate obligation ; as, 
I have to be there by five o'clock. 
He has to move the furniture himself. 


295. The past form had to is used to express obligation in the past. 
I had to be there by five o'clock. 
He had to move the furniture himself. 
296. In negatives and questions, have to and had to are used with do, does, did; as, 


They have to go. > They don't have to go. Do they have to go? 
He has to go. > He doesn't have to go. Does he have to go? 
He had to go. He didn't have to go. Did he have to go? 


Do 


297. The auxiliary do is used 
(1) To form the negative and interrogative of the simple present and simple past tenses of ordinary verbs ; as, 


He doesn't work. He didn't work. 
Does he work ? Did he work ? Yes, Ido, 
(2) To avoid repetition of a previous ordinary verb ; as, 


Do you know him ? Yes, I do. 

She sings well. Yes, she does. 
You met him, didn't you ? 

He eats fish and so do you. 


298. Do is also used to emphasize the affirmative nature of a statement ; as, 
You do look pale. 
Itold him not to go, but he did go. 


299. In the imperative, do makes a request or invitation more persuasive ; as, 
Do be quiet, 
Oh, do come ! It's going to be such fun. 


In such cases do is strongly stressed. 


Can, Could, May, Might 


300. Can usually expresses ability or capacity ; as, 
I can swim across the river. 
He can work this sum. 
Can you lift this box ? 
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301. Can and may are used to express permission. May is rather formal. 
You can/may go now. 
Can/May I borrow your umbrella? 


302. May is used to express possibility in affirmative sentences. Can is used in the 
corresponding interrogative and negative sentences. 
It may rain tomorrow. 
He may be at home. 
Can this be true ? 
It cannot be true. 


Compare ‘It cannot be true’ with ‘It may not be true’. Cannot denotes impossibility, while may not denotes 
improbability. 
303. In very formal English, may is used to express a wish; as, 
May you live happily and long ! 
May success attend you ! 


304. Could and might are used as the past equivalents of can and may; as, 


I could swim across the river when I was young. (Ability) icu n 


when I was AR 
He said I might/could go. (Permission) young. = = 
I thought he might be at home. (Possibility) p =) 
She wondered whether it could be true. (Possibility) ——: 


305. Could, as in the first example above, expresses only ability to do an act, but not the 
performance of an act. We should use was/were able to for ability +action in the past. 
When the boat was upset, we were able to (or managed to) swim to the bank. (not : we could swim to the bank) 


In negative statements, however, either could or was/were able to may be used. 
I couldn’t (or: wasn’t able to) solve the puzzle. It was too difficult. 


306. In present time contexts could and might are used as less positive versions of can and may ; as, 
I could attend the party. (Less positive and more hesitant than ‘I can attend the party.) 
Might/Could I borrow your bicycle ? (A diffident way of saying 'May/Can l......’) 


It might rain tomorrow. (Less positive than ‘It may rain.....") 
Could you pass me the salt? (Polite request) 


307. Might is also used to express a degree of dissatisfaction or reproach ; as, 
You might pay a little more attention to your appearance. 


308. Note the use of can, could, may and might with the perfect infinitive. 
He is not there. Where can he have gone? (= Where is it possible that he has gone? - May expresses annoyance.) 
You could have accepted the offer. (- Why didn't you accept the offer?) 
Fatima may/might have gone with Saroja. (= Possibly Fatima has gone/went with Saroja.) 
Why did you drive so carelessly? You might have run into the lamp post. (= It is fortunate that you didn't run into the 
lamp post.) 


Shall, Should, Will, Would 


309. Shallis used in the first person and will in all persons to express pure future. 
Today I/we shall is less common than I/we will. 


I shall/will be twenty-five next birthday. 
We will need the money on 15th. 

When shall we see you again ? 
Tomorrow will be Sunday. 

You will see that I am right. 


In present day English, however, there is a growing tendency to use will in all persons. 


310. Shall is sometimes used in the second and third persons to express a command, a promise, or threat ; as, 


He shall not enter my house again. | (Command) 
You shall have a holiday tomorrow. (Promise) 
You shall be punished for this. (Threat) 
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|  Note—that these uses of shall are old-fashioned and formal and generally avoided in modern English. 


311. Questions with shall I/we are used to ask the will of the person addressed ; as, 
Shalllopen the door ? (i.e, Do you want me to open it ?) 
Which pen shall I buy ? (i.e., What is your advice ?) 

Where shall we go ? (What is your suggestion ?) 
312. Willis used to express 
(1) Volition ; as, 
I will (am willing to) carry your books. 
I will (promise to) try to do better next time. 
I will (am determined to) succeed or die in the attempt. 
In the last example above, will is strong-stressed. 
(2) Characteristic habit ; as, 
He will talk about nothing but films. 
She will sit for hours listening to the wireless. 


(3) Assumption or probability ; as, 
This will be the book you want, I suppose. 
That will be the postman, I think. 
313. Will you indicates an invitation or a request ; as, 
Will you have tea ? 
Will you lend me your scooter ? 
314. Should and would are used as the past equivalents of shall and will ; as, 
I expected that I should (more often : would) get a first class. 
He said he would be twenty-five next birthday. 


She said she would carry my books. 
She would sit for hours listening to the wireless. (Past habit) 


315. Should is used in all persons to express duty or obligation ; as, 
We should obey the laws. 
You should keep your promise. 
Children should obey their parents. 


316. In clauses of condition, should is used to express a supposition that may not be true. 


If it should rain, they will not come. 
If he should see me here, he will be annoyed. 
317. Should and would are also used as in the examples below. 
(i) I should (or : would) like you to help her. (‘Should/would like’ is a polite form of want") 
(ii) Would you lend me your scooter, please ? ("Would you ?' is more polite than “Will you’) 
(iii) You should have been more careful. (Should+perfect infinitive indicates a past obligation that was not fulfilled.) 
(iv) He should be in the library now. (Expresses probability) 


(v) I wish you would not chatter so much. (Would after wish expresses a strong desire.) 


Must, Ought to 


318. Must is used to express necessity or obligation. 
You must improve your spelling. 


We must get up early. 
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318A. Must refers to the present or the near future. To talk about the past we use had to (the past form of have to); 


319. 


319A. Must can also express logical certainty. 


320. 


321. 


must has no past form. 
Yesterday we had to get up early. eI 


Must is often used when the obligation comes from the speaker. When the fat diet. 


obligation comes from somewhere else, have to is often used. Compare: 
I must be on a diet. (It is my own idea.) 


I have to be on a diet. (The doctor has told me to be on a diet.) 


Living in such crowded conditions must be difficult. (=I am sure it is difficult.) 


She must have left already. (I am sure she has left already.) 


f : : ss We ought 
Ought (to) expresses moral obligation or desirability ; as, alone 
neighbours. 


We ought to love our neighbours. 

We ought to help him. 

You ought to know better. 

Ought (to) can also be used to express probability. 
Prices ought to come down soon. 


This book ought to be very useful. 


Used (to), Need, Dare 


322. 


323. 


324. 


325. 


326. 


AUXILIARIES AND MODALS 


The auxiliary used (to) expresses a discontinued habit. 
There used to be a house there. 

I used to live there when I was a boy. 

Used to, as an auxiliary verbs is old-fashioned and very formal. Today we normally used did in negatives and 
question (e.g. Did you used to swim?) 

The auxiliary need, denoting necessity or obligation, can be conjugated with or without do. When conjugated 
without do, it has no -s and -ed forms and is used with an infinitive without to only in negative and 
interrogative sentences and in sentences that contain semi-negative words like ‘scarcely’ and ‘hardly’. 

He need not go. (-It is not necessary for him to go.) 

Need I write to him ? 

I need hardly take his help. 

When conjugated with do, need has the usual forms needs, needed and is used with a to-infinitive. It is 
commonly used in negatives and questions ; it sometimes occurs in the affirmative also. 
Do you need to go now ? 

I don't need to meet him. 


One needs to be careful. 
Compare : 
(i) I didn’t need to buy it. (-It was not necessary for me to buy it and I didn't buy it.) 


(ii) Ineedn't have bought it. (=It was not necessary for me to buy it, but I bought it.) 
The auxiliary dare (=be brave enough to), as distinct from the ordinary verb dare (=challenge), does not take -s 
in the third person singular present tense. It is generally used in negative and interrogative sentences. When 
conjugated without do, it is followed by an infinitive without to ; when 
conjugated with do, it takes an infinitive with or without to after it. 
He dare not take such a step. 
How dare you contradict me ? 
He dared not do it. 
He doesn't dare speak to me. 
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Choose the correct alternative. 


1. | don't think I (shall, should, can) be able to go. 
2. He (shall, will, dare) not pay unless he is compelled. 
3. You (should, would, ought) be punctual. 
4. | wish you (should, would, must) tell me earlier. 
5. (Shall, Will, Would) I assist you ? 
6. (Shall, should, would) you please help me with this ? 
7. You (ought, should, must) to pay your debts. 

8. He said | (can, might, should) use his telephone at any time. 

9. If you (shall, should, would) see him, give him my regards. 
10. He (need, dare, would) not ask for a rise, for fear of losing his job. 
11. I (needn't to see, needn't have seen, didn't need to see) him, so senta letter. 
12. (Shall, Might, Could) you show me the way to the station. 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


. To save my life, | ran fast, and (would, could, was able to) reach safely. 
. | (would, used, ought) to be an atheist but now | believe in God. 
. You (needn't, mustn't, won't) light a match ; the room is full of gas. 
. The Prime Minister (would, need, is to) make a statement tomorrow. 
. You (couldn't wait, didn't need to wait, need't have waited) for me ; | could have found the way all right. 
. | was afraid that if | asked him again he (can, may, might) refuse. 
. She (shall, will, dare) sit outside her garden gate for hours at a time, looking at the passing traffic. 
. (Should, Would, Shall) you like another cup of coffee ? 
21. | wish he (should, will, would) not play his wireles so loudly. 
22. |(am to leave, would leave, was to have left) on Thursday. But on Thursday | had a terrible cold, so | decided to wait till Saturday. 
23. He (used, is used, was used) to play cricket before his marriage. 
24. (Shall, Will, Would) I carry the box into the house for you ? 
25. He (will, can, might) come, but | should be surprised. 


Rewrite each of these sentences, using a modal verb. (In 2 and 9, use another modal.) 


1. Possibly she isn't Anil's sister. 
2. Perhaps we will go to Shimla next month. 
3. My sister was able to read the alphabet when she was 18 months old. 
4. It is necessary that you do not wash the car. (The paint is still wet.) 
5. Itis not necessary for you to wash the car. (It is clean.) 
6. I am certain that they have left already. 
7. Do you allow me to use your phone? 
8. | was in the habit of going to the beach every day when | was in Chennai. 
9. He will probably pass his driving test easily. 
10. Perhaps he forgot about the meeting. 
11. | suggest visiting Qutab Minar. 
12. Nobody has answered the phone; perhaps they have gone out. 
13. lam sure he is over seventy. 
14. It was not necessary for me to meet him but | met him. 
15. It was not necessary for me to meet him (and | didn't meet him). 


Chapter 33| CONJUGATION OF THE VERB LOVE 


327. The conjugation of a verb shows the various forms it assumes, either by inflection or by combination with parts of 
other verbs, to mark Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person ; and to those must be added its Infinitives and Participles. 


Below is given the complete conjugation of the verb love, with a view to helping the pupil to systematize the 
knowledge already acquired by him. 
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(I) TENSES 


Simple Present 
Active 


Ilove 
You love 
He loves 
They love 


Present Continuous 
Active 
Iam loving 
You are loving 
He is loving 
We are loving 
They are loving 


Present Perfect 
Active 


Ihave loved 
You have loved 
He has loved 
We have loved 
They have loved 


Present Perfect Continuous 
Active 
Ihave been loving 
You have been loving 
We have been loving 
They have been loving 


Simple Past 
Active 
Iloved 
You loved 
He loved 
We loved 
They loved 


Past Continuous 
Active 
I was loving 
You were loving 
He was loving 
They were loving 


Past Perfect 
Active 
Ihad loved 
You had loved 
He had loved 
We had loved 
They had loved 


CONJUGATION OF THE VERB LOVE 


Passive 


Iam loved 
You are loved 
He is loved 
They are loved 


Passive 


Iam being loved 
You are being loved 
He is being loved 
We are being loved 
They are being loved 


Passive 


Ihave been loved 
You have been loved 
He has been loved 
We have been loved 
They have been loved 


Passive 


Passive 
I was loved 
You were loved 
He was loved 
We were loved 
They were loved 


Passive 
I was being loved 
You were being loved 
He was being loved 
They were being loved 


Passive 


I had been loved 
You had been loved 
He had been loved 
We had been loved 
They had been loved 


Past Perfect Continuous 


Active 


I had been loving 
You had been loving 
He had been loving 
We had been loving 
They had been loving 


Simple Future 


Active 
I shall/will love 
You will love 
He will love 
We shall love 
They will love 


Future Continuous 


Active 
I shall/will be loving 


You will be loving 
He will be loving 
We shall be loving 
They will be loving 


Future Perfect 


Active 
I shall/will have loved 
You will have loved 
He will have loved 
We shall have loved 
They will have loved 


Future Perfect Continuous 


Active 


I shall/will have been loving 
You will have been loving 
He will have been loving 
We shall have been loving 
They will have been loving 


(II) The Imperative 


Love 


(III) Non-Finites 


Present Infinitive 
Continuous Infinitive 
Perfect Participle 
Present Participle 
Perfect Participle 


Passive 


Passive 


I shall/will be loved 
You will be loved 
He will be loved 
We shall be loved 
They will be loved 


Passive 


Passive 


Ishall/will have been loved 
You will have been loved 
He will have been loved 
We shall have been loved 
They will have been loved 


Passive 


Be loved 


to love 

to be loving 
to have loved 
loving 
having loved 


to be loved 
to have been loved 
being loved 
having been loved 


(Chapter 34. THE ADVERB 


328. Read the following sentences. 
1. Rama runs quickly. 

2. This is a very sweet mango. 
3. Govind reads quite clearly. 
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In sentence 1, quickly shows how (or in what manner) Rama runs ; that is, quickly modifies the Verb runs. 
In sentence 2, very shows how much (or in what degree) the mango is sweet; that is, very modifies the Adjective sweet. 
In sentence 3, quite shows how far (or to what extent) Govind reads clearly ; that is, quite modifies the Adverb clearly. 


A word that modifies the meaning of a verb, an adjective, or another Adverb is called an Adverb. The words 
quickly, very, and quite are, therefore, Adverbs. 
Def—An Adverb is a word which modifies the meaning of a Verb, an Adjective or another Adverb. 


329. In the following sentences Adverbs modify phrases. 
She was sitting close beside him. 
At what hour is the sun right above us ? 
Have you read all through this book ? 
She was dressed all in pink. quse a 
He paid his debts down to the last penny. LSE 
330. Adverbs standing at the beginning of sentences sometimes modify the whole sentence, rather than any particular 
word ; as, 
Probably he is mistaken. [=It is probable that he is mistaken. ] ae 
Possibly it is as you say. 
Certainly you are wrong. 
Evidently the figures are incorrect. 
Unfortunately no one was present there. 
Luckily he escaped unhutt. 
Kinds of Adverbs 
331. Adverbs may be divided into the following classes, according to their meaning. 
(1) Adverbs of Time (which show when) 
I have heard this before. That day he arrrived late. 
We shall now begin to work. He called here a few minutes ago. 
I had a letter from him lately. The end soon came. 
He comes here daily. I hurt my knee yesterday. 
I have spoken to him already. Wasted time never returns. 
He once met me in Cairo ; I have not seen him since. 


THE ADVERB 


Mr. Gupta formerly lived here. 


(2) Adverbs of Frequency (which show how often) 
I have told you twice. I have not seen him once. 
He often makes mistakes. He seldom comes here. 
The postman called again. He always tries to do his best. 
He frequently comes unprepared. 
(3) Adverbs of Place (which show where) 
Stand here. Go there. 
The little lamb followed 
Mary everywhere. 
He looked up. My brother is out. 
Is Mr. Das within ? Come in. 
The horse galloped away. Walk backward. 

(4) Adverbs of Manner (which show how or in what manner) 
Govind reads clearly. The Sikhs fought bravely. 
This story is well written. The boy works hard. 

The child slept soundly. I was agreeably disappointed. 
Slowly and sadly we laid him down. Is that so? 
You should not do so. Thus only, will you succeed. 


(5) Adverbs of Degree or Quantity (which show how much, or in what degree or to what extent) 


He was too careless. Is that any better ? 

These mangoes are almost ripe. 

Iam fully prepared. You are quite wrong. fie teas till 
The sea is very stormy. I am rather busy. Ex Reni. 


He is good enough for my pupose. 
Iam so glad. 

You are altogether mistaken. 
Things are no better at present. 
She sings pretty well. He is as tall as Rama. 
Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation 


Surely you are mistaken. 
He certainly went. Ido not know him. 


(7) Adverbs of Reason 


He is hence unable to refute the charge. 
He therefore left school. 


332. Some of the above Adverbs may belong to more than one class. 


You are partly right. 


(6 


— 


She sings delightfully. (Adverb of Manner) 
The weather is delightfully cool. (Adverb of Degree) 
Don't go far. (Adverb of Place) 

He is far better now. (Adverb of Degree) 


333. Yes and no, when they are used by themselves, are equivalents of sentences. 


Have you typed the letter? Yes. 

[Here yes stands for the sentence ‘I have typed the letter] 
Are you going to Japan ? No. 

[Here no means ‘I am not going to Japan’.] 


^ 
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In the following sentences (1) pick out the Adverbs and tell what each modifies ; (2) tell whether the modified word 
is a Verb, an Adjective, or an Adverb ; (3) classify each Adverb as an Adverb of time, place, manner, degree, etc. 


1. He was ill pleased. 24. You are far too hasty. 
2. Try again. 25. The secret is out. 
3. He is too shy. 26. He is old enough to know better. 
4. We rose very early. 27. | would much rather not go. 
5. | am so glad to hear it. 28. You need not roar. 
6. Cut it lengthwise. 29. Your watch is five minutes too fast. 
7. Too many cooks spoil the broth. 30. He went off on Monday. 
8. Are you quite sure ? 31. His health is no worse than before. 
9. That is well said. 32. Wisdom is too high for a fool. 

10. Once or twice we have met alone. 33. There is a screw loose somewhere. 

. The railway station is far off. . I see things differently now. 


12. | have heard this before. 

13. Father is somewhat better. 

14. lam much relieved to hear it. 

15. The walk was rather long. 

16. The patient is much worse today. 
17. Shearrived a few minutes ago. 
18. Ambition urges me forward. 

19. She was dressed all in black. 

20. We were very kindly received. 
21. Her son is out in Iran. 

22. | surely expect him tomorrow. 
23. He could not speak, he was so angry. 


D. 
[i 
| 
D 
| 
| 
i 
| 
. Rome was not built in a day. | 
. The door burst open and in they came. 1 
. We have scorched the snake, not killed it. | 
. Do not crowd your work so closely together. 
. The patient is no better today. | 
. He needs to do it. | 
. Do not walk so fast. | 
. Put not your trust in princes. | 
. Order the carriage round. | 
. He has been shamefully treated. 
. I wonder you never told me. | 


I 
LI 
LI 
i 
1 
I 
| 
i 
LI 
| 
LI 
i 
LI 
i 
I 
I 
i 
| 11 
1 
i 
i 
| 
LI 
i 
I 
I 
| 
LI 
| 
1 
I 
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334. When Adverbs are used in asking questions they are called Interrogative Adverbs ; as, 


Where is Abdul ? [Inter. Adverb of Place] 

When did you come ? [Inter. Adverb of Time] | Icome early. 
Why are you “i 

Why are you late ? [Inter. Adverb of Reason] Tite 

How did you contrive it ? [Inter. Adverb of Manner] 

How many boys are in your class ? [Inter. Adverb of Number] 

How high is Rajabai Tower ? [Inter. Adverb of Degree] 


335. Read the sentences. 
Show me the house where (=in which) he was assaulted. 


Here the Adverb where modifies the verb was assaulted. 

Further the Adverb where, like a Relative Pronoun, here relates or refers 
back to its antecedent house. It is, therefore, called a Relative Adverb. 
Further examples of Relative Adverbs :— 

This is the reason why left. 


Do you know the time when the Punjab Mail arrives ? 
336. It will be now seen that according to their use, Adverbs are divided into three classes— 
(1) Simple Adverbs, used to modify the meaning of a verb, an adjective, or an adverb; as, 
Ican hardly believe it. You are quite wrong. 
How brightly the moon shines! 
(2) Interrogative Adverbs, used to ask questions; as, 
Why are you late ? 
(3) Relative Adverbs, which refer back to anoun as their antecedent ; as, 
Iremember the house where I was born. 
337. It will be noticed that — 
(1) A Simple Adverb merely modifies some word. 


(2 An Interrogative Adverb not only modifies some word, but also introduces a question. 


(3) A Relative Adverb not only modifies some word, but also refers back to some antecedent. 


Forms of Adverbs 


338. Some Adverbs are the same in form as the corresponding Adjectives ; that is, some words are used sometimes 
as Adjectives, sometimes as Adverbs. 


Adjectives Adverbs 
He spoke in a loud voice. Don’t talk so loud. 
Rama is our fast bowler. Rama can bowl fast. 
He lives in the next house. When I next see him, I shall speak to him. 
He went to the back entrance. Go back. 
Every little difficulty ruffles his temper. He is little known outside India. 
This is a hard sum. He works hard all day. 
It's an ill wind that blows nobody good. Ican ill afford to lose him. 
He is the best boy in this class. He behaves best. 
He is quick to take offence. Run quick. 
Are you an early riser ? We started early. 
The teacher has a high opinion of that boy. Always aim high. 
He is the only child of his parents. You can only guess. 
We have food enough to last a week. She sings well enough. 
He is no better than a fool. He knows me better than you. 
There is much truth in what he says. The patient is much better. 


Remember that it is only by noticing how a word is used that we can tell what Part of Speech it is. 
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very, near, ill, only, clean, long, late, early, fast | 


339. Some Adverbs have two forms, the form ending in ly and the form which is the same as the Adjective ; as, 
He sings very loud. He sings very loudly. 


Sometimes, however, the two forms of the Adverb have different meanings ; as, 
Rama works hard (= diligently). 

I could hardly (= scarcely) recognize him. 

Stand near. (Opposed to distant) 

Rama and Hari are nearly (= closely) related. 

He arrived late. (Opposed to early). 

I have not seen him lately (= recently). 

Iam pretty (= tolerably, fairly) sure of the fact. 

She is prettily (= neatly, elegantly) dressed. 


340. Some Adverbs are used as Nouns after prepositions ; as, 
He lives far from here (= this place). 
He comes from there (= that place). 
I have heard that before now (= this time). 
By then (= that time) the police arrived on the scene. 
Since when (= what time) have you taken to smoking ? 
The rain comes from above. 
Note— The common use of from with thence and whence is wrong. Thence= from there; whence = from 
where. Thus the addition of from to either of these words is incorrect. 


341. Certain Adverbs sometimes seem to be used as Adjectives, when some 
participle or adjective is understood. 
The then king = the king then reigning. 
A down train = a down-going train. 
An up train = an up-going train. 


The above statement = the statement made above. 
342. In the following sentences the is not the definite article, but an old demonstrative pronoun used as an Adverb. 

The more the merrier [= by how much the more by so much the merrier; that is, the more numerous a party is, the more 

enjoyable it is]. 

The fewer the better = [by how much the fewer by so much the better]. 


The sooner the better = [by how much the sooner by so much the better]. 
He has tried it and is [so much] the better for it. 


It will be noticed that the is used as an Adverb only with an adjective or another adverb in the comparative 
degree. 


343. Nouns expressing adverbial relations of time, place, distance, weight, measurement, value, degree, or the like, are 
often used as Adverbs. Thus— 


The siege lasted a week. This will last me a month. WU 
He went home. We walked five miles. TURES” 
The load weighs three tonnes. It measures five feet. 

The cloth measures three metres. The watch is only fifty rupees. 


The wound was skin deep. 
A noun so used is called an Adverbial Accusative. 


344. Sometimes Verbs are used as Adverbs ; as, 
Smack went the whip. 
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|Chapter 35. COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 


345. Some Adverbs, like Adjectives, have three degrees of comparison. Such Adverbs are generally compared like 
Adjectives. 


346. If the Adverb is of one syllable, we form the Comparative by ending er, and the Superlative by adding est, to the 
Positive ; as, 
Fast faster fastest Hard harder hardest 
Long longer longest Soon sooner soonest 


Rama ran fast. (Positive) 


Arjun ran faster. (Comparative) 


Hari ran fastest of all. (Superlative) 
347. Adverbs ending in ly form the Comparative by adding more and the Superlative by adding most ; as, 


Swiftly more swiftly most swiftly 
Skilfully more skilfully most skilfully 


Abdul played skilfully. (Positive) 

Karim played more skilfully than Abdul. (Comparative) 

Of all the eleven Ahmed played most skilfully. (Superlative) 
But note early, earlier, earliest. 


I came early this morning. 


Ram came earlier. 
Abdul came earliest of all. 


348. It will be noticed that only Adverbs of Manner, Degree, and Time admit of comparison. 
Many Adverbs, from their nature, cannot be compared ; as, 
Now, then, where, there, once. 


349. Some of the commonest Adverbs form their Comparative and Superlative 
Degrees irregularly. 


Positive Comparative Superlative 

Ill, badly worse worst 

Well better best 

Much more most 

Little less least 

(Nigh), near nearer next 

Far farther { farthest 
further furthest 

Late later latest 


Rama writes well. 

Arjun writes better than Rama. 
Hari writes best of all. 

Do you work much ? 

I work more than you do. 

Hari works most of the three of us. 


Compare the following Adverbs. 


suddenly, often, near, loud, hard, wisely, patiently. 
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Chapter 36 FORMATION OF ADVERBS 


350. 


351. 


355. 


356. 


357. 


. Some Adverbs are compounds of on (weakened to a) and a Noun ; as, 


. Some Adverbs are compounds of a Preposition and an Adjective ; as, 


. Some Adverbs are compounds of a Preposition and an Adverb; as, 


Adverbs of Manner are mostly formed from Adjectives by adding ly (a corruption of like) ; as, 
Clever, cleverly; wise, wisely ; kind, kindly ; foolish, foolishly ; quick, quickly; beautiful, beautifully. 
Akbar was a wise king. 


He ruled wisely for many years. 


When the Adjective ends in y preceded by a consonant, change v into i and add ly; as, 
Happy, happily ; ready, readily ; heavy, heavily. 

When the Adjective ends in le, simply change e into y ; as, 

Single, singly ; double, doubly. 

Some Adverbs are made up of a Noun and a qualifying Adjective ; as, 
Sometimes, meantime, meanwhile, yesterday, midway, otherwise. 


Afoot (= on foot), abed, asleep, ahead, aboard, away. 


Similarly there are other Adverbs which are also compounds of some a Preposition and a Noun ; as, 


betimes, besides, today, tomorrow, overboard. 
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abroad, along, aloud, anew, behind, below, beyond. 


within, without, before, beneath. 


There is a class of Adverbs which are derived from the Pronouns the (= that), he, who. 
ADVERBS 
PRONOUNS 
Place 
from 


there 
here 
where 


Motion Motion Manner 


to 
The 
He 
Who 


thither 
hither 
whither 


thence 
hence 
whence 


Many of the above Adverbs are compounded with Prepositions. Thus we get— 

Thereby, therefrom, therein, thereof, thereon, thereto, therewith ; hereafter, hereby, herein, hereupon, herewith ; 
wherefore, wherein, whereon, whereof : 

hitherto ; 

thenceforth, thenceforward ; 


henceforth, henceforward. 


Two Adverbs sometimes go together, joined by the Conjunction and ; as, 
again and again (= more than once, repeatedly), 

by and by (= before long, presently, after a time), 

far and near (= in all directions), 

far and wide (= comprehensively), 

far and away (= by a great deal, decidedly, beyond all comparison), 

first and foremost (= first of all), 

now and then (= from time to time, occasionally), 

now and again (= at intervals, sometimes, occasionally), 

off and on (= not regularly, intermittently), 
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once and again (= on more than one occasion, repeatedly), 
out and away (= beyond comparison, by far), 

out and out (= decidedly, beyond all comparison), 

over and above (= in addition to, besides, as well as), 

over and over (- many times, frequently, repeatedly), 
through and through (= thoroughly, completely), 

thus and thus (= in such and such a way). 

to and fro (= backwards and forwards, up and down). 
Good books should be read again and again. 

I warned him again and again. 

By and by the tumult will subside. 

His fame has spread far and near. 

As a statesman he saw far and wide. 

This is far and away the best course. 

He is far and away the best bowler in our eleven. 

He now and then writes on fiscal questions. 

I write to him now and then. 

He worked ten years, off and on, on his Pali Dictionary. 
Ihave told you once and again that you must not read such trash. 
This is out and away the best work on Astronomy. 

He gained over and above this, the goodwill of all people. 
Over and above being hard-working he is thoroughly honest. 
He reads all the novels of Scott over and over. 

I believe he is out and out the best Indian batsman. 

He has read Milton through and through. 

Thus and thus only we shall succeed. 

He walked to and fro, meditating. 


|Chapter 37| POSITION OF ADVERBS 


358. Adverbs of manner, which answer the question ‘How’ (e.g., well, fast, quickly, carefully, calmly) are generally 
placed after the verb or after the object if there is one ; as, 


It is raining heavily. 

The ship is going slowly. 
She speaks English well. 
He does his work carefully. 


359. Adverbs or adverb phrases of place (e.g., here, there, everywhere, on the wall) and of time (e.g., now, then, yet, 
today, next Sunday) are also usually placed after the verb or after the object if there is one ; as, 
He will come here. 
I looked everywhere. 
Hang the picture there. 
I met him yesterday. 
They are to be married next week. 


360. When there are two or more adverbs after a verb (and its object), the 
normal order is : adverb of manner, adverb of place, adverb of time. 


She sang well in the concert. 
We should go there tomorrow evening. 
He spoke earnestly at the meeting last night. 


361. Adverbs of frequency, which answer the question ‘How often?’ (e.g., always, never, often, rarely, usually, 
generally) and certain other adverbs like almost, already, hardly, nearly, just, quite 
are normally put between the subject and the verb if the verb consists of only one 
word; if there is more than one word in the verb, they are put after the first word. 


His wife never cooks. 
He has never seen a tiger. 
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. If the verb is am/are/is/was, these adverbs are placed after the verb; as, 


Insert the given adverbs (or adverb phrases) in their normal position. 


. Heinvited me to visit him (often). 
. lam determined to yield this point (never). 
. [know the answer (already). 

. We have seen her (just, in the square). 

. | have to reach the office (by 9.30, usually). 

. Will he be (there, still) ? 

. I shall meet you (this evening, in the park). 

. The train has left (just). 

. "Can you park your car near the shops ?""Yes, | can (usually) 
. You have to check your oil before starting (always). 

. Heis in time for meals (never). 

. We should come (here, one morning). 

. He has recovered from his illness (quite). 


I have often told him to write neatly. 
We usually have breakfast at eight. 
My uncle has just gone out. 

I quite agree with you. 


Iam never late for school. 
He is always at home on Sundays. 
We are just off. 


These adverbs are usually put before an auxiliary or the single verb be, when it is stressed ; as, 


“Abdul has come late again.” “Yes, he always does come late.” 
“When will you write the essay ?” “But I already have written it.” 
“Will you be free on Sundays ?” “I usually am free on Sundays.” 
“Do you eat meat ?” “Yes, I sometimes do.” 


When an auxiliary is used alone in short responses, as in the last example above, 
it is stressed and therefore the adverb comes before it. 


The auxiliaries have to and used to prefer the adverb in front of them. 
I often have to go to college on foot. 


He always used to agree with me. 


When an adverb modifies an adjective or another adverb, the adverb usually comes before it ; as 
Rama is a rather lazy boy. 
The dog was quite dead. 
The book is very interesting. 
Do not speak so fast. 


But the adverb enough is always placed after the word which it modifies ; as, 
Is the box big enough ? 

He was rash enough to interrupt. 

He spoke loud enough to be heard. 


As a general rule, the word only should be placed immediately before the word it modifies ; as, 

I worked only two sums. 

He has slept only three hours. 

In spoken English, however it is usually put before the verb. The required meaning is obtained by stressing the 
word which the only modifies ; as, 


I only worked two sums. 
He has only slept three hours. 
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She goes to the cinema (seldom). 

That is not good (enough). 

You must say such a thing (never, again). 

Suresh arrives (always, at 9 o'clock, at the office). 


He played the violin (last night, brilliantly, in the concert). 


(Chapter 38| THE PREPOSITION 


368. 


369. 


370. 


THE 


. A Preposition is usually placed before its object, but sometimes it follows it ; as, 


. The Prepositions for, from, in, on are often omitted before nouns of place or time; as, 


Read: 

1. There is a cow in the field. 
2. He is fond of tea. 

3. The cat jumped off'the chair. 


In sentence 1, the word in shows the relation between two things —cow and field. 

In sentence 2, the word of shows the relation between the attribute expressed by the adjective fond and tea. 
In sentence 3, the word off shows the relation between the action expressed by the verb jumped and the chair. 
The words in, of, off are here used as Prepositions. 

Def— A Preposition is a word placed before a noun or a pronoun to show in what relation the person or thing 
denoted by it stands in regard to something else. 

[The word Preposition means ‘that which is placed before’.] 

It will be noticed that— 

in sentence 1, the Preposition joins a Noun to another Noun ; 

in sentence 2, the Preposition joins a Noun to an Adjective ; 

in sentence 3, the Preposition joins a Noun to a Verb. 

The Noun or Pronoun which is used with a Preposition is called its Object. It is in the Accusative case and is 
said to be governed by the Preposition. 

Thus, in sentence 1, the noun field is in the Accusative case, governed by the Preposition in. 

A Preposition may have two or more objects ; as, 

The road runs over hill and plain. 


Here is the 
watch. 


1. Here is the watch that you asked for. 

2. Thatis the boy (whom)I was speaking of. 
3. What are you looking at? 

4. Whatare you thinking of? 

5. Which of these chairs did you sit on ? 


Note 1 — When the object is the Relative Pronoun that, as in sentence 1, the Preposition is always placed 
at the end. 


The Preposition is often placed at the end when the object is an interrogative pronoun (as in sentences 3, 4 and 
5) or a Relative Pronoun understood (as in sentence 2). 


Note 2 — Sometimes the object is placed first for the sake of emphasis; as, 


This I insist on. He is known all the world over. 


We did it last week. I cannot walk a yard. Wait a minute. 


PREPOSITION 


Kinds of Prepositions 


373. Prepositions may be arranged in the following classes: 


(1) Simple Prepositions 


at, by, for, from, in, of, off, on, out, through, till, to, up, with. 


(2) Compound Prepositions which are generally formed by prefixing a 
Preposition (usually a = no or be = by) to a Noun, an Adjective or an Adverb. 


Iwill eat with 
you tonight. 


About, above, across, along, amidst, among, amongst, around, before, behind, below, beneath, beside, between, 


beyond, inside, outside, underneath, within, without. 


(3) Phrase Prepositions (Groups of words used with the force of a single preposition.) 


according to 


agreeably to in addition to 
along with in (on) behalf of 
away from in case of 

because of in comparison to 
by dint of in compliance with 


by means of 


by reason of in course of 


by virtue of in favour of 
by way of in front of 
conformably to in lieu of 
for the sake of in order to 


in accordance with 


in consequence of 


in place of Can I get 

1 some sauce 
in reference to along with it? 
in regard to 

in spite of 

instead of 


in the event of 
on account of 
owing to 

with a view to 
with an eye to 
with reference to 
with regard to 


He succeeded by dint of perseverance and sheer hard work. 

In case of need, phone 32567. 

By virtue ofthe power vested in me, I hereby order, etc. 

In consequence of his illness he could not finish the work in time. 

Owing to his ill health, he retired from business. 

With reference to your letter of date, we regret we cannot allow any further rebate. 

In order to avoid litigation, he accepted Rs. 30,000 in full settlement of his claim for Rs. 42,000. 
In course oftime he saw his mistake. 

He died fighting on behalf of his country. 

On behalf ofthe staff he read the address. 

He persevered in spite of difficulties. 

In the event of his dying without an issue, his nephew would inherit the whole property. 
Instead of talking, prove your worth by doing something. 

By reason of his perverse attitude, he estranged his best friends. 

He acted according to my instructions. 

Why don't you go along with your brother ? 

In accordance with your instructions, we have remitted the amount to your bankers. 
There is a big tree in front of his house. 

Agreeably to the terms of the settlement, we herewith enclose our cheque for Rs. 1000. 
By way of introduction, he made some pertinent remarks. 

By means of rope ladders they scaled the wall. 

For the sake of their beliefs, the Puritans emigrated to America. 

In course of his researches he met with many difficulties. 

He abdicated the throne in favour of his eldest son. 

He could not attend school because of his father's serious illness. 

He accepted the car in lieu of his claim for Rs. 3,25,000. 

With a view to an amicable settlement, we offer you without prejudice 

Rs. 7,500 in full settlement of all your claims uptodate. 

On account of his negligence the company suffered a heavy loss. 

Whatever he does, he does with an eye to the main chance. 

374. Barring, concerning, considering, during, notwithstanding, pending, regarding, respecting, touching, and a few 
similar words which are present participles of verbs, are used absolutely without any noun or pronoun being 
attached to them. For all practical purposes, they have become Prepositions, and are sometimes distinguished 
as Participial Prepositions. 
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Barring (= excepting, apart from) accident, the mail will arrive tomorrow. 

Concerning (= about) yesterday's fire, there are many rumours in the bazar. 

Considering (= taking into account) the quality, the price is not high. 

Ulysses is said to have invented the game of chess during the siege of Troy. 

Notwithstanding (= in spite of) the resistance offered by him, he was arrested by the police. 
Pending further orders, Mr. Desai will act as Headmaster. 

Regarding your inquiries, we regret to say that at present we are not interested in imitation silk. 
Respecting the plan you mention, I shall write to you hereafter. 

Touching (7 with regard to) this matter, I have not as yet made up my mind. 


375. Several words are used sometimes as Adverbs and sometimes as Prepositions. A word is a Preposition when it 
governs a noun or pronoun ; it is an Adverb when it does not. 


Adverb Preposition 

Go, and run about. Don't loiter about the street. 

I could not come before. I came the day before yesterday. 
Has he come in ? Is he in his room ? 

The wheel came off. The driver jumped off the car. 
Let us move on. The book lies on the table. 

His father arrived soon after. After a month he returned. 
Take this parcel over to the postoffice. He rules over a vast empire. 

I have not seen him since. I have not slept since yesterday. 


Name the Prepositions in the following sentences, and tell the word which each governs. 
1. Little Jack Horner sat in a corner. 
2. Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard. 
3. The lion and the unicorn fought for the crown. 
4. Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall. 
5. Wee Willie Winkie runs through the town. 
6. She sat by the fire, and told me a tale. 
7. Rain, rain, go to Spain, and never come back again. 
8. A fair little girl sat under a tree. 
9. Such a number of rocks came over her head. 
10. John Gilpin was a citizen of credit and renown. 
11. “Will you walk into my parlour ?” said the spider to the fly. 
12. Into the street the Piper stepped. 
13. I can never return with my poor dog Tray. 
14. He worked and sang from morn till night. 
15. They all ran after the farmer's wife, who cut off their tails with a carving knife. 
16. One day the boy his breakfast took, and ate it by a purling brook which through his mother's orchard ran. 
17. Old John with white hair, does laugh away care, sitting under the oak, among the old folk. 
18. They rise with the morning lark, and labour till almost dark. 
19. By the Nine Gods he swore. 
20. Under a spreading chestnut-tree the village smithy stands. 
21. He goes on Sunday to church, and sits among his boys. 
22. | bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, from the seas and the streams. 
23. Her arms across her breast she laid. 
24. Mine be a cot beside the hill. 
25. Around my ivied porch shall spring each fragrant flower that drinks the dew. 
26. One crowded hour of glorious life is worth an age without a name. 
27. | tried to reason him out of his fears. 
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Distinguish the Prepositions from Adverbs in the following sentences. 


1. Come down. 
2. We sailed down the river. 
3. The man walked round the house. 
4. He sat on a stool. 
5. The carriage moved on. 
6. The soldiers passed by. 
7. The man turned round. 
8. We all went in. 
9. He is in the room. 
10. He hid behind the door. 
11. Ileft him behind. 
12. She sat by the cottage door. 
13. The path leads through the woods. 
14. I have read the book through. 
15. The storm is raging without. 
16. We cannot live without water. 
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Form sentences to illustrate the use of the following words (1) as Prepositions, and (2) as Adverbs. 


Behind, up, by, along, in, about, beyond, under, before, after. 


376. 
Preposition is an Adverb of Time or Place (See § 340); as, 


I will be done by then (= that time). 

Since then (= that time) he has not shown his face. 
Come away from there (= that place). 

He must have reached there by now (= this time). 
How far is it from here (= this place) ? 

It cannot last for ever. 


377. Sometimes the object to a Preposition is an Adverbial Phrase ; as, 


Each article was sold at over a pound. 

The noise comes from across the river. 

He was not promoted to the rank of a colonel till within a few months of his resignation. 
I sold my car for under its half cost. 

He swore from dawn till far into the night. 

He did not see her till a few days ago. 

I was thinking about how to circumvent him. 


378. A clause can also be the object to a Preposition ; as, 
Pay careful attention to what I am going to say. 
There is no meaning in what you say. 


379. The object to a Preposition, when it is a relative pronoun, is sometimes omitted ; as, 


He is the man I was looking for. [Here whom is understood.] 
These are the good rules to live by. [Here which is understood.] 


Fill in blanks with suitable Prepositions. 


1. The dog ran the road. 
2. The river flows the bridge. 
3. The work was done haste. 
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4. Heisafraid — the dog. 

5. l|amfond — music. 

6. He goes Sunday church. 
7 

8 


. Hedied his country. 

. The steam engine was invented James Watt. 
9. The burglar jumped __ the compound wall. 
10. The village was destroyed — fire. 

11. Whatisthat — me? 

12. It cannot be done offence. 

13. Hespoke me Urdu. 

14. Theylive — thesame roof. 

15. I have not seen him Wednesday last. 

16. Ihave known him, along time. 

17. The moon does not shine __its own light. 
18. Thisisa matter little importance. 

19. lamtired — walking. 

. Hehasnotyetrecovered — | hisillness. 

21. Ishalldoit ^ pleasure. 

22. Godisgood. me. 

23. | willsit — my desk to do my lesson. 

24. lamsorry— what | have done. 

25. OGod!Keepme sin. 

26. Iboughtit ^  seventy rupees. 


27. He broke the jug a hundred pieces. 
28. It has been raining yesterday. 


29. | have been working hard arithmetic. 

30. We suffered — your neglect. 

31. The exercise was written —— me — a Camlin pen. 

32. "Will you walk my parlour?"saidthespider — the fly. 
33. It is ten o'clock my watch. 

34. There is nothing new ___ the sun. 

35. Donotcry___ spilt milk. 

36. You, boys, mustsettleit ^ yourselves. 


37. The public are cautioned pickpockets. 
38. They drove Mumbai Pune. 
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380. Prepositions are very commonly used in composition with verbs, to form new verbs. Sometimes they are 
prefixed ; as, 
outbid, overcome, overflow, overlook, undergo, undertake, uphold, withdraw, withhold, withstand. 
More frequently Prepositions follow the verbs and remain separate; as, 
boast of, laugh at, look for, send for. 


He boasted of his accomplishments. 
He looked for his watch everywhere. 
Please send for Rama. 

Everyone laughed at him. 


Relations expressed by Prepositions 
381. The following are some of the most common relations indicated by Prepositions: 
(1) Place ; as, 


Went about the world ; ran across the road ; leaned against a wall ; fell among thieves ; quarrelled among themselves 
; at death's door ; sit on the deck ; stood before the door ; stood behind the curtain ; lies below the surface ; sat beside 


THE PREPOSITION (123) 


Em 


me ; plies between Mumbai and Alibag ; stand by me; rain comes from the clouds ; in the sky ; fell into a ditch ; lies 
near his heart ; Kolkata is on the Hooghly ; the cliff hangs over the sea ; tour round the world ; marched through the 
town ; came to the end of the road ; put pen to paper ; travelled towards Nasik ; lay under the table ; climbed up the 
ladder ; lies upon the table ; within the house. 


(2) Time ; as, 
After his death ; at an early date ; arrived before me ; behind time ; by three o'clock; during the whole day ; for many 
years ; from 1st April ; in the afternoon ; sat watching far on into the night ; lived under the Moghuls; on Monday 
; pending his return ; since yesterday ; lasted through the night ; throughout the year ; wait till to-morrow ; ten 
minutes to twelve; towards evening ; untilhis arrival ; rise with the sun ; within a month. 

(3) Agency, instrumentality ; as, 
Sell goods at auction ; sent the parcel by post ; was stunned by a blow ; was destroyed by fire ; heard this through a 
friend ; cut it with a knife. 

(4) Manner ; as, 
Dying by inches ; fought with courage ; worked with earnestness, won with ease. 

(5) Cause, reason, purpose ; as, 
Laboured for the good of humanity ; died of fever ; the very place for a picnic; did it for our good ; suffers from gout ; 
died from fatigue ; does it from perversity; retreated through fear of an ambush; concealed it through shame; lost his 
purse through negligence ; shivers with fever ; took medicine for cold. 

(6) Possession ; as, 


There was no money on him ; the mosque of Omar ; a man of means ; the boy with red hair. 


(7) Measure, standard, rate, value ; as, 
He charges interest at nine per cent. Stories like these must be taken at what they are worth. Cloth is sold by the 
yard. I am taller than you by two inches. It was one by the tower-clock. 
(8) Contrast, concession ; as, 
After (in spite of, notwithstanding) every effort, one may fail. For one enemy he has a hundred friends. For 
(in spite of) all his wealth he is not content. With (in spite of) all his faults I admire him. 
(9) Inference, motive, source, or origin ; as, 


From what I know of him, I hesitate to trust him. The knights were brave from gallantry of spirit. He did it from 
gratitude. Light emanates from the sun. From labour health, from health contentment springs. This is a quotation 
from Milton. His skill comes from pracitce. 


Note— It will be seen that the same Preposition, according to the way in which it is used, would have its 
place under several heads. 


. He was left for dead on the field. 


posee iie: Í EXERCISE IN GRAMMAR 68 9 — | 
Explain the force of the Preposition in: | 
1. | will do it for all you may say. 9. All that they did was piety to this. | 
2. This work is beyond his capacity. 10. The lifeboat made straight forthe sinking ship. | 
| 3. I would do anything before that. 11. I shall do my duty by him. | 
4. Afterthis | wash my hands of you. 12. He married for money. | 
| — 5. Itis cool for May. 13. Aman is a man for all that. | 
! 6. She made grand preparations against his coming. 14. Nothing will come of nothing. | 
7. It was all through you that we failed. 15. With all his faults I still like him. | 
| 8 i 
I 


382. The following Prepositions require special notice: 


(1) We can use in or at with the names of cities, towns or villages. In most cases in is used. We use in when 
we are talking about a place as an area; we use at when we see it as a point. 

We stayed in Mumbai for five days. 

Our plane stopped at Mumbai on the way to Iran. (Mumbai = Mumbai airport) 

How long have you lived in this village? 
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(2) We use at to talk about group activities and shops/workplaces. 
Did you see Shobha at the party? 
There weren't many people at the meeting. 
Isaw him at the baker's. 
(3) We use in with the names of streets and at when we give the house-number. 
He lives in Church Street. 
He lives at 45 Church Street. 
(4) We use on when we think of a place as a surface. 
The dog is lying on the floor. 
Put this picture on the wall. 


(5 


na 


Tillis used of time and to is used of place; as 
He slept till eight o’clock. 
He walked to the end of the street. 


(6 


— 


With often denotes the instrument and by the agent ; as, 
He killed two birds with one shot. 
He was stabbed by a lunatic with a dagger. 


(7 


— 


Since is used before a noun or phrase denoting some point of time, and 
is preceded by a verb in the perfect tenses ; as, 
I have eaten nothing since yesterday. 


He has been ill since Monday last. 
I have not been smoking since last week. 


(8 


— 


In before a noun denoting a period of time, means at the end of; within means before the end of ; as, 
I shall return in an hour. I shall return within an hour. 
(9) Beside means at (or by) the side of; while besides means in addition to ; as, 


Beside the ungathered rice he lay. 
Besides his children, there were present his nephews and nieces. 
Besides being fined, he was sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 


Fill in the blanks with appropriate Prepositions. 


I 

| 1. He lives Hyderabad. He lives 48 Tilak Street. 

2. Hestarted — six ^ themorning. 

| 3. He hanged himself — a piece of cloth. 

4. The portrait was painted a famous artist who flourished — the sixteenth century. 
! 5,.|muststart  dawntoreach the station in time. 

: 6. Ihopetoreachthe station — an hour at the outside. 

7. The child has been missing. yesterday. 

| 8. The caravan must reach its destination — sunset. 

9. The mail train is due — 3P.M. 

| 10. He travelled thirty kilometres —— two hours. 

ı 11. He rushed my room, panting for breath. 

' 12. He does not leave his house X O9oclock. 

! 13. The Express departs. 3PM.. Delhi. 

; 14. Human sacrifices were practised __ the Nagas. 

15. | received his message. eightoclock ^ the morning. 
; 16. last month I have seen him but once. 

17. ___rice they had curry. 

; 18. The fever has taken a turn for the better — yesterday. 

i 
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19. He has spent his life Kolkata. 
20. I saw him felling a big tree a hatchet. 


I 

i 21. Comeandsit — me. 

22. Nobody,  youknows the truth. 

| 23. Whilelwas . Delhihewas | Mumbai. 

24. Hewaskiled — therobber X ahatchet. 

| 25. We shall stay three months. America. 

26. ____ Rustam and Sohrab, there were three other boys present. | 
! 27.  aFordhehasaFiat car. | 
V 


Prepositions with forms of transport 


383. We use by * noun when we talk about means of transport. We do not use the or a/ an before the noun. 
We travelled by train. (not : by the/a train) 
We say by bicycle, by car/ taxi/bus/train, by boat/ ship/ plane, by air/sea. 
We do not use by when the reference is to a specific bicycle, car, train, etc. 
Suresh went there on my bike. (not : by my bike) 
We travelled in Mr. Joshi's car. (not : by Mr. Joshi's car) 
They came in a taxi. 
TIl go on the 7.30 bus. 
We use on to mean a specific bicycle, bus, train, ship or plane, and in to mean a specific car, taxi, van, lorry 
or ambulance. 
We say on foot (not by foot). 
He goes to the office on foot. (= He walks to the office.) 


Chapter 39, WORDS FOLLOWED BY PREPOSITIONS 


384. Certain Verbs, Nouns, Adjectives, and Participles are always followed by particular Prepositions. Read the 
following sentences, noting appropriate Prepositions: 


Mumbai is famous for its textiles. 

The goat subsists on the coarsest of food. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was fond of children. 

India is a noble, gorgeous land, teeming with natural wealth. 

Being apprised of our approach, the whole neighbourhood came out to meet their minister. 
In the classical age the ideal life of the Brahman was divided into four stages or ashrams. 
It is natural in every man to wish for distinction. 

He was endowed with gifts fitted to win eminence in any field of human activity. 
The writer is evidently enamoured ofthe subject. 

These computers are cheap enough to be accessible to most people. 

Ambition does not always conduce to ultimate happiness. 

The true gentleman is courteous and affable to his neighbours. 

Newly acquired freedom is sometimes liable to abuse. 

Little Jack proved quite a match for the giant. 

Camels are peculiarly adapted to life in the desert. 

He is a man of deep learning, but totally ignorant of life and manners. 

The income derived from the ownership of land is commonly called rent. 

The Moors were famous for their learning and their skill in all kinds of industries. 
Alexander profited by the dissensions of the Punjab Rajas. 

Few things are impossible to diligence and skill. 

I am indebted to you for your help. 

Ashoka, although tolerant of competing creeds, was personally an ardent Buddhist. 

The celebrated grammarian Patanjali was a contemporary of Pushyamitra Sunga. 

The African elephant is now confined to Central Africa. 

Ivory readily adapts itself to the carver's art. 

Coleridge's poetry is remarkable for the perfection of its execution. 

The holy tree is associated with scenes of goodwill and rejoicing. 
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The noise from downstairs prevented me from sleeping. 

I am already acquainted with the latest developments of the situation. 

His duties were of a kind ill-suited to his ardent and daring character. 

Man is entirely different from other animals in the utter helplessness of his babyhood. 
A residence of eight years in Sri Lanka had inured his system to the tropical climate. 
The ancient Greeks, though born in a warm climate, seem to have been much addicted to the bottle. 
He (Dr. Johnson) was somewhat susceptible to flattery. 

A man who always connives at the faults of his children is their worst enemy. 

Naples was then destitute of what are now, perhaps, its chief attractions. 

The cat appears to have originated in Egypt or in the East. 

Judged by its results the policy of Hastings was eminently successful. 

In his work Charak often hints at the value of sweet oil. 

There is still no cure for the common cold. 

It was formerly supposed that malaria was due to poisonous exhalations. 

People who are averse to hard work, generally do not succeed in life. 

Buddhism teaches that freedom from desires will lead to escape from suffering. 
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Construct sentences containing the following expressions. 


afflicted with leprosy ; sanguine of success ; commit to memory ; specific for malaria ; allowance 

for short weight ; appropriate to the occasion ; abstain from animal food ; antipathy to dogs ; convulsed 
with laughter ; contrary to expectation ; infested with vermin ; touched with pity ; subversive of discipline 

; beneficial to health ; tantamount to a refusal; worthy of praise; beset with difficulties ; accountable to God 
; atone for misdeeds ; addicted to opium ; entitled to consideration ; heedless of consequences ; deaf to 
entreaties ; aptitude for business ; incentive to hard work ; sensitive to criticism ; indifferent to praise or blame 
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The following nouns take the preposition for after them. Use them in sentences. 


affection, ambition, anxiety, apology, appetite, aptitude, blame, candidate, capacity, compassion, compensation, 
contempt, craving, desire, esteem, fitness, fondness, guarantee, leisure, liking, match, motive, need, opportunity, partiality, 
passion, pity, predilection, pretext, relish, remorse, reputation, surety 
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The following nouns take the preposition with after them. Use them in sentences. 


acquaintance, alliance, bargain, comparison, conformity, enmity, intercourse, intimacy, relations 


The following nouns take the preposition of after them. Use them in sentences. 


abhorrence, assurance, charge, distrust, doubt, experience, failure, observance, proof, result, want 
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The following nouns take the preposition to after them. Use them in sentences. 


access, accession, allegiance, alternative, antidote, antipathy, approach, assent, attachment, attention, concession, 
disgrace, dislike, encouragement, enmity, exception, incentive, indifference, invitation, key, leniency, likeness, limit, 
menace, obedience, objection, obstruction, opposition, postscript, preface, reference, repugnance, resemblance, sequel, 
submission, succession, supplement, temptation, traitor 
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The following nouns take the preposition from after them. Use them in sentences. 


abstinence, cessation, deliverance, descent, digression, escape, exemption, inference, respite 
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The following adjectives and participles take the preposition to after them. Use them in sentences. 

(a) abhorrent, acceptable, accessible, accustomed, addicted, adequate, adjacent, affectionate, agreeable, akin, alien, alive, 
amenable, analogous, applicable, appropriate, beneficial, callous, common, comparable, condemned. 

(b) conducive, conformable, congenial, consecrated, contrary, creditable, deaf, derogatory, detrimental, devoted, 
disastrous, due, entitled, equal, essential, exposed, faithful, fatal, foreign, hostile, impertinent, incidental, inclined. 

(c) indebted, indifferent, indispensable, indulgent, inimical, insensible, immune, irrelevant, favourable, hurtful, 

immaterial, impervious, indigenous, liable, limited, lost, loyal, material, natural, necessary. 

(d) obedient, obliged, offensive, opposite, painful, partial, peculiar, pertinent, pledged, preferable, prejudicial, prior, 
profitable, prone, reduced, related, relevant, repugnant, responsible, restricted, sacred, sensitive, serviceable, subject, 
suitable, suited, supplementary, tantamount, true 
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The following adjectives and participles take the preposition in after them. Use them in sentences. | 


absorbed, abstemious, accomplished, accurate, assiduous, backward, bigoted, correct, defective, deficient, experienced, | 
diligent, enveloped, fertile, foiled, honest, implicated, interested, involved, lax, proficient, remiss, temperate, versed 
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The following adjectives and participles take the preposition with after them. Use them in sentences. j 


acquainted, afflicted, beset, busy, compatible, compliant, consistent, contemporary, content, contrasted, conversant, 
convulsed, delighted, deluged, disgusted, drenched, endowed, fatigued, fired, gifted., infatuated, infected, infested, 
inspired, intimate, invested, overcome, popular, replete, satiated, satisfied 
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The following adjectives and participles take the preposition of after them. Use them in sentences. 


accused, acquitted, afraid, apprehensive, apprised, assured, aware, bereft, cautious, certain, characteristic, composed, 
confident, conscious, convicted, convinced, covetous, defrauded, deprived, desirous, destitute, devoid, diffident, 
distrustful, dull, easy, envious, fearful, fond, greedy, guilty, heedless, ignorant, informed, innocent, irrespective, lame, 
lavish, negligent, productive, proud, regardless, sanguine, sensible, sick, slow, subversive, sure, suspicious, tolerant, vain, 
void, weary, worthy 
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The following adjectives and participles take the preposition for after them. Use them in sentences. 


anxious, celebrated, conspicuous, customary, designed, destined, eager, eligible, eminent, fit, good, grateful, notorious, 
penitent, prepared, proper, qualified, ready, sorry, sufficient, useful, zealous 
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I 
The following verbs take the preposition to after them. Use them in sentences. | 
accede, adapt, adhere, allot, allude, apologize, appoint, ascribe, aspire, assent, attain, attend, attribute, belong, conduce, | 
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The following verbs take the preposition from after them. Use them in sentences. 


abstain, alight, cease, debar, derive, derogate, desist, detract, deviate, differ, digress, dissent, elicit, emerge, escape, 
exclude, preserve, prevent, prohibit, protect, recoil, recover, refrain 
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The following verbs take the preposition with after them. Use them in sentences. 


associate, bear, clash, coincide, comply, condole, cope, correspond, credit, deluge, disagree, dispense, expostulate, fill, 
grapple, intrigue, meddle, part, quarrel, remonstrate, side, sympathize, trifle, vie 


The following verbs take the preposition of after them. Use them in sentences. 
acquit, beware, boast, complain, despair, die, disapprove, dispose, divest, dream, heal, judge, repent, taste 
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The following verbs take the prepositions for after them. Use them in sentences. 
atone, canvass, care, clamour, feel, hope, mourn, pine, start, stipulate, sue, wish, yearn 


The following verbs take the preposition in after them. Use them in sentences. 
acquiesce, dabble, delight, employ, enlist, excel, fail, glory, increase, indulge, involve, persevere, persist 


The following verbs take the preposition on after them. Use them in sentences. 


comment, decide, deliberate, depend, determine, dwell, embark, encroach, enlarge, impose, insist, intrude, resolve, subsist, trample 


Fill in the blanks with appropriate Prepositions. 
1. Mr. Ram Lal subscribed a handsome 


his remuneration. 


I 

sum. the Flood Relief Fund. We don't 
| 2. Hisfriends condoled — him cuo 
. . his bereavement. 

|; 3. Hequarrelled me,  atrifle. 

4. He readily complied — my request. 

5. Hedispensed — theservices of his dishonest clerk. 
| 6. Heyielded superior force. 

7. Hedespaired success. 

8. He supplies the poor. — clothing. 

9. His friends disagreed ___ him on that point. 
; 10. Heacceded____ my request. 

11. Heabstains liquor. 

12. He was found guilty — manslaughter. 

| 13. Heisincapable X doing good work. 

14. He is married — my cousin. 

15. Heissensible ^ your kindness. 

|; 16. Heistrue___ his king. 

17. Heis involved — difficulties. 

18. The auditor is entitled 

V 
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. Iprefertea — coffee. 

. Idon'tconcur you 
. . that opinion. 

. There is no exception. this rule. 

.lamobliged. — you,  yourkindness. 

.lamnotenvious  hissuccess. 

. lamconvinced — the necessity 
of prudence. 

. We should rely___ ourown efforts. 

. linquired. the servant if his 
master was at home. 

. | purposely refrained saying more. 

. linsisted. going. 

. lexchanged— him my calculator — acamera. 

. lassented — his proposal. 

. lam not satisfied — your explanation. 

. You must conform. the regulations. 

. He did not profit ^ experience. 

. Weshouldallaim, ^ excellence. 

. Alcohol is injurious — health. 


Sir I'm 
innocent. 


. Heisinnocent X the crime. 49 
. The stories in that bookarefull ^ interest. 50 
. Don'tassociate — disreputable people. 51 
. Donotindulge . strong language. 52 
. Heisgrateful ^ hismaster — many favours. 53 
. He is dependent  |his parents. 
. Heisabstemious ^ eating and drinking. 54 
. He is prompt ___carrying out orders. 55 
. Heisvain___ his attainments. ee 56. 
. Heisdeficient —— common sense. 57 
. Heisvexed. — me. 58 
. Heisindifferent — hisown intere 
. He is proficient —— mathematics. 59 
60 


. Recently there has been a reduction 


. Heisnotashamed his neighbours. 
. Heisdevoid sense. 

. He is suspicious — allhis neighbours. 
. Hehasapassion — arguing. 


the price of milk. 


. He proved false his friend. 
. A square may be equivalent a triangle. 
The avaricious man is greedy— gain. 


. Heis very different his brother. 
. The head-dress of the Cossacks is similar that of 


the ancient Persians. 


. He was born humble parents in Nasik. 
. His views do not accord mine. 


. Some of the members of the Assembly complained 


. Even the enemies admit that he is 


. Heinspires respect his friends. 


9. Our path is beset difficulties. 


Fill in the blanks with appropriate Prepositions. 
1. 


Temperance and employment are 


conducive X. health. 16 
. A policeman rescued the child 
— danger. 17 
. Dogs have antipathy ^ cats. 18 
. He promised not to do anything repugnant — the 19 
wishes of his parents. 
. He is not the man to allow any one to encroach. — 20 
his rights. 


increased military expenditure. 


endowed rare talents. 


. He was not able to give a satisfactory 

explanation his absence. 
. His illness is a mere pretext. — his absence. 27 
. He has been very much indulgent —  hischildren. 28 
. This discussion is hardly relevant — the subject 
. Contentmentisessential ^ happiness. 29 


. Only graduates are eligible the post. 
. Heis capable as a leader, but 


. Boys over sixteen are debarred 


. Father Damien consecrated his life 


Early rising is beneficial ^ health. 

. He is not likely to do anything detrimental ^ our 
interests. 

. His benefactions must redound hiscredit. 


intolerant opposition. 


.... competing. 


ameliorating the lot of lepers. 


. That rule is not applicable your case. 
. A public man should be tolerant criticism. 
. Heis willing to make a concession the demands of 


his employees. 


. l often find him absorbed thought. 

. The accommodation is adequate. — our needs. 
. Thehotelisadjacent X the station. 

. The authorship of the book is wrongly 


ascribed — him. 


. Never do anything that is not compatible 


public safety. 
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30. His father often connives his follies. 48. He restored the article its rightful owner. 


31. Some public men are very sensitive 49. The whole theory rests__no firmer foundation than 
. Criticism. mere conjecture. 
32. Heisaddicted — gambling. 50. The ultimate decision rests — the board of directors. 
33. You need not beafraid — being late. 51. Only when persuasions failed the police resorted — 
34. Death is preferable —  disgrace. force. 
35. Catsaretenacious life. 52. Superstitious fears preyed — his mind and made him 
36. Itis not true that the study of science tends — — miserable. 
atheism. 53. He piques himself ^  hisartistic taste. 
37. Some films are an incitement — crime. 54. They now jeered. him whom they had once 
38. Hewasangry — me, because he thought my remark acclaimed as their hero. 
wasaimed . him. 55. His followers now began to intrigue his adversary. 
39. The climate of Rangoon does notagree — him. 56. Sheinterceded —  herhusband on behalf of the 
40. His plans areadverse — my interests. people. 
41. The question of unemployment 57. Ps not easy to infer ^  hisaccountthe real state of 
affairs. 


bristles difficulties. 


42. Although he was bred the law, he 
became a successful journalist. 


58. He died without imparting anyone 
the secret of his process. 


59. His statement was tantamount 


43. Generally, the rich are more covetous i 
____aconfession. 


money than the poor. 


60. The facts point a different explanation. 


44. He is still smarting rebuke. 
45. He scoffed the ideaotrevolution; 61. His friends prevailed him to withdraw his 
resignation. 
46. He has reverted his former post. g 
62. Few boys are not amenable discipline. 


47. The battle resulted a victory for the Allies. 


Fill in the blanks with appropriate Prepositions. 


13. Do not confide your secrets__ everyone. 23. A brave boy rescued the child __ danger. 


| 
| | 
| 1. Silkwormsfeed —  mulberry trees. 14. Heisabstemious  Bhis habits. i 
2. Pavlovaexcels dancing. 15. Heisignorant — what he | 
3. The wild boar abounds. — some parts of Europe. pretends to know. | 
|! 4. He has no special liking _ mathematics. 16. My brother is weak ____ mathematics. | 
5. Ashoka is worthy — remembrance. 17. He has conceived an aversion ___all kinds | 
| 6. The godown is infested ^ rats. of profitable labour. j 
' 7. There is no exception. this rule. 18. Birbal is celebrated ^ his witty sayings. | 
8. Nothing conduces happiness so much as 19. The avaricious man is greedy. — gain. | 
contentment. 20. The Atlantic separates Europe America. | 
9. Alcohol is injurious___ health. 21. Adamassigned — every creature a name peculiar | 
| 10. Oilisgood — burns. — its nature. | 
11. Invalids are not capable — continued exertion. 22. Temperance and employment are conducive — . | 
| 12. The British Parliament is composed — two Houses. health. | 
| 
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24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 
37. 


Industry is the key success. 38. lamsick — the whole business. 

The customs were searching 39. Acar will be a great convenience — a busy man 
drugs at the airport. like him. 

Elizabeth knew how to inspire her 40. Whoever acts contrary X nature does not go 
soldiers hope. unpunished. 

Long indulgence ___ vice impaired his once robust 41. The accident resulted the death of five people. 
constitution. 42. These derelict houses are reproach___ the city. 
Early rising is beneficial ____health. 43. The Germans were called baby-killers and their 

We should live in a style suited our condition. methods of warfare stigmatized as areproach. 
Examinations act as an incentive — diligence. civilization. 

Hard work and perseverance are indispensble — 44. The mule was partially relieved — theload. 
success in life. 45. America has raised a tariff wall to protect home 

He is too miserly to part his money. industries — foreign competition. 

He is a clever man, but unfortunately 46. The facts point ____a different conclusion. 

diffident ^ his powers. 47. Your wish is tantamount ____a command. 
Suddenly we were enveloped. — 48. This state is committed the 

dense fog. policy of total prohibition. 

Manyaspire X greatness, but few attained. 49. Oneissure — what one sees. 

His income is not adequate ____ his wants. 50. He is indifferent alike ^ praise 

The soil of Pune is favourable ____ roses. and blame. 
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Fill in the blanks with appropriate Prepositions. 


1. 


\ 
D. 
| 
| 
1 

. He was so much enamoured her that he forgot his duties his children. | 

. Itis difficult to agree those critics who ascribe the work of Shakespeare Bacon. | 

. In his autobiography he refers his abhorrence animal diet. 

. He conversed us subjects varied interest. 

. The accident happened him a late hour and an out-of-the-way place. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
D 
[ 
| 
i 
[ 


all that he boasts . 


No doubt he has achieved much, but | cannot give him credit 


. The despotism of custom is everywhere the standing hindrance human achievement. 
. Heis indebted his friend a large sum. 
. What Dr. Arnold mainly aimed 


, Was to promote the self-development of the young 


minds committed his charge. 


. A cashier is liable to render account  themoneyreceived— him. 

. The soldiers  thefort were provided — provisions to last them a year. 

. Weareaccountable — God  — ouractions. 

. letusvie — oneanother . doing good. 

. Histhirst — knowledge left him noleisure — — anything else. 

. The rich and the poor alike nobly responded thecall /— further funds. 
. For those who suffer nervestheremedylies — perfect rest. 

. A slave lies — the necessity  obeying his master's orders. 

. Theheir — thethrone wasfree — physical or moral taint. 
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19. He impressed them that sorcery was vital their success. 
20. Methylated spirit is spirit of wine made undrinkable by mixing it methyl to exempt it duty. 


21. To love our country, to be interested — its concerns, is natural — all men. 

22. He complained his weak eyes and lamented the necessity — spectacles. 

23. Samudragupta was known his skill music and song ; he was equally proficient ^ the allied art of poetry. 

24. Itis the grasping of power combined — thethirst — fame which constitutes ambition. 

25. It would be well for us to admire what is worthy — admiration in such a people, rather than to carp __ their errors. 

26. The common fallacy is that intimacy dispenses — the necessity of politeness. The truth is just the opposite — this. 

27. The title Master was originally prefixed —— the name of a person of rank or learning ; itis now restricted ——— boys. 

28. This ticket will entitle you a free seat at the concert. 

29. History, as well as daily experience, furnishes instances of men endowed  thestrongestcapacity — business 
and affairs, who have all their lives crouched under slavery to the grossest superstition. 

30. He has no liking ___ cards, and lately he has taken a dislike—outdoor exercise. 


31. At first they refused to acquience the terms, but finally yielded the logic of facts. 
32. The hippopotamus feeds chiefly. aquatic plants, but also seeks its food on land and is sometimes destructive 
cultivated crops. 


33. Learning is knowledge especially as acquired — study;itisfrequently contrasted — knowledge or wisdom 
gained experience. 

34. At the eleventh hour heretired — the contest, leaving the field open his opponent. 

35. Coriolanus, with all his greatness, was entirely devoid  allsympathy X the people. 

36. From this time he became habitually depressed and moody and addicted thefrequentuse. — alcohol. 

37. The first acts of the new administration were characterized rather vigourthan X judgement. 

38. They were statesmen accustomed the management — great affairs. 

39. Measure yourself yourequals;andlearn — frequent competition the place which nature has allotted — you. 

40. Contrary — myinstructions, he went — his depth and would certainly have met — afatal mishap but 
for the timely help rendered — him. 


385. Sometimes a word takes a certain Preposition after it in one context and a different Preposition in another 
context. 
We should accommodate ourselves to circumstances. My friend accommodated me with a loan. 
I differ with you on this question. Your car differs from mine in several respects. 
I am anxious about the result. Her parents are anxious for her safety. 
He has retired from business. He has retired into private life. 
He has great influence over his disciples. He has hardly any influence with the Vizier. The remarks of his critics had 
considerable influence on his writings. 


All his life he laboured for the good of humanity. He is labouring under a misapprehension. He laboured at his dictionary 
for twelve years. 


Trespassers are liable to a fine of Rs. 500. He is liable for his wife's debts. 
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Fill in the blanks with appropriate Prepositions. 


1. Achild is not able to distinguish good evil. Death does not distinguish the rich and the poor. Sir Ronald Ross 
is distinguished his medical researches. Punch is distinguished his hunchback. (between, by, for, from) 


2. On account of his age he is disqualified competing. Ill health disqualified the body labour and the mind 
study. (for, from). 
3. Innocence is not proof scandal. He was discharged as there was no proof his guilt. (against, of) 


WORDS FOLLOWED BY PREPOSITIONS 


4. He has no good cause complaint. Darkness was the cause his losing his way. (for, of) 
5. True charity does not consist indiscriminate alms-giving. Brass consists copper and zinc. (in, of) 


6. lam not concerned — hisaffairs.|l am not concerned. him. . that business. He was much concerned. 

hearing the sad news. His parents are naturally concerned — his safety. (about, at, for, in, with) 

7. He parted__his friends in high spirits. He parted — his property and went on pilgrimage to Dwarka. (from, with.) 

8. He acted___fear. He acted___ my suggestion. He acted — compulsion. (from, under, upon) 

9. He succeeded___the throne of his uncle. He succeeded his object. (in, to) 

10. Heagreed my proposal. He agreed meon that question. They could not agree___ themselves. 

(among, to, with) 

11. The patient is now free___danger. He is free___ his money. The goods were passed free — duty (from, of, with) 

12. | prevailed — him to join our Union. He prevailed — me in the dispute. The peculiar custom prevails — the Todas. 
(among, over, upon) 

. Iwasangry him lying to me. (for, with) 

14. The city is well provided — corn. We should provide risk of fire by insuring our goods. He has provided — — his 

children. (against, for, with) 

15. The police is entrusted — the enforcement of law and order. The children were entrusted — the care of their uncle. 

(to, with) 

16. The edition of Ivanhoe is adapted — Indian boys. The form and structure of nests are adapted — the wants and habits 

of each species. Many Urdu plays are adapted — English. (for, from, to) 

17. Weareallslaves — convention. No man should be a slave___his passions. (of, to) 

18. Heisblind — one eye. Are you blind — your own interests ? (of, to) 

19. There is no exception — the rule. All the ministers were present at the function with the exception — Mr. Smith. 

He took exception___the presence of an outsider. (against, of, to) 

20. His creditors became impatient___payment. Impatient___delay, he knocked at the door rather loudly. The people 

became impatient___the burden of heavy taxation. (at, for, under) 


— 
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Fill in the blanks with appropriate Prepositions. 
1. He invested his patrimony. jute shares. The Police Commissioner is invested magisterial powers. (in, with) 
2. Letus talk something else. For a while they talked politics. | will talk my son respecting his conduct. 
(about, of, to) 
3. He takes no interest politics. What you say has no interest me. | have no interest the agents of the firm. 
(for, in, with) 
4. He has areputation honesty. He has the reputation being a good teacher. (for, of) 


5. He exercises complete authority his followers. There is no authority this use. | say this on the authority 
the Oxford English Dictionary. Dr. Bridge is an authority English prosody. (for, of, on, over) 


6. He fell a victim his own avarice. The victims cholera were mostly poor people. (of, to) 
7. | have no use it. He has lost the use his right arm. (for, of) 
8. There are some diseases that proceed dirt. After visiting Agra we proceed Delhi. Let us proceed the 


work in hand. (from, to, with) 

9. He supplied the poor. — clothing. He supplied clothing. the poor. (to, with) 
10. She was greatly afflicted — the loss of her only child. The old man is afflicted — gout. (at, with) 
11. Theteacherimpressed ^  usthe value of discipline. We were impressed ___ what he said. (on, with) 
12. The operation was accompanied — little or on pain. She was accompanied — her brother. (by, with.) 
13. The English allied themselves — the French. Elementary Algebra is allied — — Arithmetic. (to, with) 
14. Napoleon had agenius — military tactics. Without doubt he isa genius mathematics. (for, in) 
15. The idea originated him while he was travelling in Japan. The fire originated —— a haystack. (in, with) 


16. He jumped a conclusion not warranted by facts. The child jumped joy when | gave him sweets. He jumped 
my offer. (at, for, to) 
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17. He is negligent ____ whatever he does. He is negligent ^ his duties. (in, of) 
18. Contentment is requisite — happiness. He is told that prolonged treatment is requisite __ effecting a cure. (for, to) 
19. His shattered health is the result intemperance. Jealousy results unhappiness. No good is likely to result 
. this union. (from, in, of) 
20. Itdoesnotrest — the Collector to order his release. His whole case rests — alibi. (on, with) 
21. Most of the roads in that district are not suitable — motor-cars. He lives in a style suitable ^ his position. (for, to) 


22. He responded the ladies in a humorous speech. The boy immediately responded a blow. He responded 
his toast in a neat little speech. (for, to, with) 


386. Some related words take different Prepositions after them. 


I acted according to his advice. 

In accordance with his advice I took quinine. 

She has great affection for her grandchildren. 

The old lady is affectionate to all. 

The flood and ebb tides alternate with each other. 

The alternative to submission is death. 

It is all due to his ambition for fame. 

He is ambitious of fame. 

He is capable of anything. 

He has not the requisite capacity for this work. 

He has great confidence in his assistant. 

He is quite confident of success. 

What a contrast to his brother ! 

What a contrast between them ! 

The present speech is mild contrasted with his past utterance on the same subject. 
It is not likely to derogate from his merit. 

He never said or did anything derogatory to his high position. 
He is descended from a noble family. 

He is a descendant of Mahatma Gandhi. 

He has no desire for fame. 

He is desirous of visiting Agra. 

He was equal to the occasion. 

He is to be blamed equally with his brother. 

The coat fits me well except for the collar. 

I take exception to your remark. 

The child is fond of sweets. 

She has great fondness for children. 

The drama is founded on an episode in the Ramayana. 

It has, however, no foundation in fact. 

He hindered me from going. 

Child marriage is a great hindrance to progress. 

He is quite infatuated with her. 

His infatuation for that girl led him astray. 

He has no liking for cards. 

His dislike to her continued to increase. 

He is neglectful of his dress. 

I have often found him negligent in his work. 

They say he is partial to his friends. 

Children show a partiality for sweetmeats. 

I have no prejudice against foreigners. 

Such a step will be prejudicial to your interests. 

He is prepared for anything. 

Preparatory to taking extreme measures, his father once again warned him. 
Pursuant to our conversation, I now send you a cheque for Rs. 500 as my contribution to the fund. 
In pursuance of your instructions, we are writing to-day to the Collector. 
I am of opinion that he is qualified for the post. 

He is disqualified from practising as a pleader. 

As a result ofthe injury received by him, he died of tetanus. 


WORDS FOLLOWED BY PREPOSITIONS 
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388. 


It is said that nothing resulted from the conference. 

I have great respect for his learning. 

He is respectful to his superiors, without being servile. 

He seized upon the opportunity offered to him. 

The seizure of his property was carried out under direct orders from the Rajah. 
Iassure you that I am sensible of your kindness. 

His paralysed arm is insensible to feeling. 

Subsequent to the meeting he wrote a letter to The Hindu. 

Consequent upon this letter, the agents of the company filed a suit against him for defamation. 
Trust in God and do what is right. 

His distrust of his assistants is perhaps unfounded. 

The country suffers for want of skilled labour. 

He is wanting in a little common sense. 


Sometimes a verb is followed by a preposition ; sometimes no preposition 
follows it. The meaning, however, is not always the same in both cases. 


I call that mean. I called on him at his office. 

I don't catch your meaning. A drowning man catches at a straw. 

This closed the proceedings. After a little higgling he closed with my offer. 

He commenced life as a shop assistant. The proceedings commenced with a song. 

Have you counted the cost ? I count upon your advice and cooperation. 

He deals fairly with his customers. He deals in cotton and cloth. 

The compounder dispenses medicines. His master dispensed with his services. 

He gained his object by persuasion. He gained upon his rich uncle by his suave manners. 
He grasped the meaning of the passage in no time. Like a shrewd man of business he grasped at the opportunity. 
I met him on my way to the station. His appeals for funds met with a poor response. 

He always prepares his speech. Our soldiers prepared themselves for the offensive. 

The police searched the house of the suspect. We searched for the lost article. 


Do not use the infinitive with certain words which require a preposition followed by a gerund or by a verbal noun. 


He is addicted to gambling. [Not : to gamble.] 

I assisted her in climbing the hill. 

He is averse to playing cards. 

I do not believe in pampering servants. 

I am bent on attending the meeting. 

He has hardly any chance of succeeding. 

He is confident of securing the first prize. 

The custom of tipping is prevalent everywhere. 

He is desirous of visiting Japan. 

He despaired of achieving his object. 

There is some difficulty in perceiving his meaning. 
Hereafter he is disqualified for holding any government post. 
Remember the duty of helping the poor. 

Sudha excels in dancing. 

You can have no excuse for talking bluntly. 

He is expert in inventing stories. 

I am fond of reading novels. 

The firm was fortunate in securing the government's support. 
What hindered you from visiting the Museum ? 

He was disappointed in the hope of being rewarded. 
He felt the humiliation of withdrawing his words. 

We should be indefatigable in doing good. 

I insisted on having my say. 

He is intent on visiting Norway. 

You were not justified in imputing motives to him. 

He has a knack of doing it. 

He appreciated the necessity of acting promptly. 

He persisted in disobeying the orders. 

He lacks the power of imparting, although he is a good mathematical scholar. 
The practice of cramming is rightly regarded as an evil. 
It was only a pretext for delaying the matter. 
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What is there to prevent him from leaving Chennai ? 
I had the privilege of knowing him intimately. 

They were prohibited from entering the village. 
Irefrained from hurting his feelings. 

You were right in suspecting him. 

There is little satisfaction in sitting idle. 

He has no scruple in begging. 

He succeeded in convincing his critics. 

He thought of eluding his pursuers. 

I am tired of writing letters to him. 


Note—Sometimes both constructions are allowable ; e.g. 


I 

i He was afraid of telling the truth. 

! He was afraid to tell the truth. 

i He at last got the opportunity of meeting him. 
1 He at last got the opportunity to meet him. 


389. On the other hand, certain words always take the infinitive after them; as, 


He advised us to desist from that attempt. 

I decline to say anything further. 

I expect to meet opposition. 

It is hard to get access to him. 

He hopes to win the first prize. 

We are all inclined to judge of others as we find them. 
He intends to compile a Marathi dictionary. 


390. Prepositions are sometimes inserted where they are not required; as, 


Where have you been to ? [Here to is not required.] 
My eldest son is a boy of about eighteen years old. [Here of is not required.] 
After having finished my work I went home. [Here after is not required.] 


391. Note that the verbs discuss, order and stress are transitive and therefore they are not followed by prepositions. 
We discuss a topic (not discuss about a topic), order tea (not order for tea), stress a point (not stress on a point). 


(Chapter 40, THE CONJUNCTION 


392. Read the following sentences. 


1. God made the country and man made the town. 
2. Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 

3. She must weep, or she will die. 

4. Two and two make four. 


In 1, 2 and 3, the Conjunctions join together two sentences. 


In 4, the Conjunction joins together two words only. [See § 393] 

Def—A Conjunction is a word which merely joins together sentences, and sometimes words. 
393. Conjunctions join together sentences and often make them more compact ; thus, 

‘Balu and Vithal are good bowlers’ 

is a short way of saying 

‘Balu is a good bowler and Vithal is a good bowler’. 

So, 

‘The man is poor, but honest’ 

is a contracted way of saying 

"The man is poor, but he is honest? 


Sometimes, however, the Conjunction and joins words only; as, 


THE CONJUNCTION 
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Two and two make four. 
Hari and Rama are brothers. 


Hari and Rama came home together. 
Such sentences cannot be resolved in two sentences. 


394. Conjunctions must be carefully distinguished from Relative Pronouns, 
Relative Adverbs, and Prepositions, which are also connecting words. 
1. This is the house that Jack built. (Relative Pronoun) 
2. This is the place where he was murdered. (Relative Adverb) 


3. Take this and give that. (Conjunction) 
In sentence 1, the Relative Pronoun that refers to the noun house, and also joins the two parts of the sentence. 


In sentence 2, the Relative Adverb where modifies the verb was murdered and also 
joins the two parts of the sentence. 


In sentence 3, the Conjunction and simply joins the two parts of the sentence ; it does no other work. 
It will thus be seen that— 

Relative Pronouns and Relative Adverbs also join ; but they do more. 

Conjunctions merely join : they do no other work. 


Observe that a Preposition also joins two words, but it does more ; it governs a noun or pronoun ; as, 
He sat beside Rama. He stood behind me. 


395. Some Conjunctions are used in pairs ; as, 


Either —or. Either take it or leave it. Comin 
. f or go out. 

Neither —nor. It is neither useful nor ornamental. 

Both —and We both love and honour him. 

Though—yet. (rare in current Though he is suffering much pain, yet he 

English) does not complain. 

Whether—or. I do not care whether you go or stay. 

Not only—but also. Not only is he foolish, but also obstinate. 


Conjunctions which are thus used in pairs are called Correlative Conjunctions or merely Correlatives. 


396. When Conjunctions are used as Correlatives, each of the correlated words should be placed immediately before 


the words to be connected ; as, 
He visited not only Agra, but also Delhi. 


(Not) He not only visited Agra, but also Delhi. 
397. We use many compound expressions as Conjunctions ; these are called Compound Conjunctions. 
In order that. The notice was published in order that all might know the facts. 
On condition that. I will forgive you on condition that you do not repeat the offence. 
Even if. Such an act would not be kind even if it were just. 
So that. He saved some bread so that he should not go hungry on the morrow. 
Provided that. You can borrow the book provided that you return it soon. 
As though. He walks as though he is slightly lame. 
Inasmuch as. I must refuse your request, inasmuch as I believe it unreasonable. 
As well as. Rama as well as Govind was present there. 
As soon as. He took off his coat as soon as he entered the house. 
As if. He looks as if he were weary. 


Classes of Conjunctions 


398. As we shall see Conjunctions are divided into two classes : Co-ordinating and Subordinating. 
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Read the sentence : 
Birds fly and fish swim. 
The sentence contains two independent statements or two statements of equal rank or 


importance. Hence the Conjunction joining together these two statements or clauses 
of equal rank is called a Co-ordinating Conjunction ['Co-ordinating' means of equal rank.] 


Def — A Co-ordinating Conjunction joins together clauses of equal rank. cdd 


399. The chief Co-ordinating Conjunctions are: 
and, but, for, or, nor, also, either.....or, neither......nor. 


400. Co-ordinating Conjunctions are of four kinds : 

(1) Cumulative or Copulative which merely add one statement to another ; as, 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone. 

(2) Adversative which express opposition or contrast between two statements ; as, 
He is slow, but he is sure. 
I was annoyed, still I kept quiet. 
I would come ; only that Iam engaged. 
He was all right ; only he was fatigued. 

(3 


ma 


Disjunctive or Alternative which express a choice between two alternatives ; as, 
She must weep, or she will die. 
Either he is mad, or he feigns madness. 


Neither a borrower, nor a lender be. 
They toil not, neither do they spin. 
Walk quickly, else you will not overtake him. 


(4 
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Illative which express an inference ; as, 
Something certainly fell in : forI heard a splash. 


All precautions must have been neglected, for the plague spread rapidly. 


401. Any of the Co-ordinating Conjunctions, with the exception of or, nor, may be omitted and its place taken by a 
comma, semi-colon, or colon ; as, 
Rama went out to play ; Hari stayed in to work. 

402. Read the sentence : 
I read the paper because it interests me. 
The sentence contains two statements or clauses one of which, ‘because it interests me’, is dependent on the 
other. Hence the Conjunction introducing the dependent or subordinate clause is called a Subordinating 
Conjunction. 
Def —A Subordinating Conjunction joins a clause to another on which it depends for its full meaning. 


403. The chief Subordinating Conjunctions are: 


f 3 : Si 
after, because, if, that, though, although, till, before, unless, as, when, where, while. mre 
After the shower was over the sun shone out again. believe it. 


A book's a book, although, there is nothing in it. 

As he was not there, I spoke to his brother. 

He ran away because he was afraid. 

Answer the first question before you proceed further. 
Take heed ere it be too late. 

Except ye repent, you shall all likewise perish. 

You will pass if you work hard. 

Sentinels were posted lest the camp should be taken by surprise. 
Since you say so, I must believe it. 

Tell them that I will come. 

He finished first though he began late. 

Will you wait till I return ? 

He will not pay unless he is compelled. 
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I waited for my friend until he came. 
When I was younger, I thought so. 


I do not know whence he comes. 

He found his watch where he had left it. 
I do not understand how it all happened. 
Make hay while the sun shines. 

Ishall go whither fancy leads me. 
Iknow not why he left us. 


404. The word than is also a Subordinating Conjunction. 
He is taller than I (am tall). 


Ilike you better than he (likes you). 

Ilike you better than (Ilike) him. 

Hari is more stupid than Dhondu (is stupid). 
His bark is worse than his bite (is bad). 


405. Subordinating Conjunctions may be classified according to their meaning, as follows: 
(1) Time 
I would die before I lied. 
No nation can be perfectly well governed till it is competent to govern itself. 
Many things have happened since I saw you. 
Ireturned home after he had gone. 
Ere he blew three notes, there was a rustling. 


(2) Cause or Reason 
My strength is as the strength of ten, because my heart is pure. 


Since you wish 
it, it shall be 
done. 


Since you wish it, it shall be done. 
As he was not there, I spoke to his brother. 
He may enter, as he is a friend. 
(3) Purpose 
We eat so that we may live. 
He held my hand lest I should fall. 
(4) Result or Consequence 
He was so tired that he could scarcely stand. 
(5) Condition 
Rama will go if Hari goes. 
Grievances cannot be redressed unless they are known. 


(6) Concession 

I will not see him, though he comes. 

Though He slay me, yet willItrust Him. 

A book's a book, although there's nothing in it. 
(7) Comparison 

He is stronger than Rustum [is]. 


406. Certain words are used both as Prepositions and Conjunctions. [See § 375] 


Preposition Conjunction 
Stay till Monday. We shall stay here till you return. 
Ihave not met him since Monday. We shall go since you desire it. 
He died for his country. I must stay here, for such is my duty. 
The dog ran after the cat. We came after they had left. 
Everybody but Govind was present. He tried, but did not succeed. 
He stood before the painting. Look before you leap. > 
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1. You will not succeed unless you work harder. 
2. We arrived after you had gone. 

3. | waited till the train arrived. 

4. Bread and milk is wholesome food. 

5. You will get the prize if you deserve it. 

6 

7 

8 


. When you are called, you must come in at once. 
. Do not go before | come. 
. I cannot give you any money, for | have none. 
9. Since you say so, | must believe it. 
10. He fled lest he should be killed. 
11. I shall be vexed if you do that. 
12. We got into the port before the storm came on. 
13. He was sorry after he had done it. 
14. I did not come because you did not call me. 
15. Heis richer than | am. 
16. My grandfather died before | was born. 
17. | will stay until you return. 
18. Catch me if you can. = 
19. Tom runs faster than Harry. im 
20. Is that story true or false ? = 
21. You will be late unless you hurry. 
22. He asked whether he might have a holiday. 
23. Give me to drink, else I shall die of thirst. 
24. If | feel any doubt, | ask. 
25. He deserved to succeed, for he worked hard. 
26. He will be sure to come if you invite him. 
27. We can travel by land or water. 
28. The earth is larger than the moon. 
29. Either you are mistaken, or | am. 
30. I shall go, whether you come or not. 
31. Unless you tell me the truth, | shall punish you. 
32. | hear that your brother is in London. 
33. Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 


Catch me if 
you can. 


Fill the blanks with appropriate Conjunctions. 


1. Be just fear not. 
2. Iran fast, | missed the train. 
3. He fled, he was afraid. 


4. Make haste, you will be late. 


THE CONJUNCTION 


5. |  youtry, you will not succeed. 

6. lamsure___he said so. 

7. Wait lreturn. 

8. Donotgo lcome. 

9. He finished first___ he began late. 
10. Take care____you fall. 

11. Take a lamp, the night is dark. 

12. |J hewasambitious | slew him. 

13. Open rebuke is better — secret love. 
14. | youeattoo much you will be ill. 
.Ishallnotgo — laminvited. 

16. He has succeeded better he hoped. 
17. |doit____| choose to. 

18. | dutycalls us we must obey. 


19. Live well ^ you may die well. 

20. Think nought a trifle, it small appear. 
21. The purse has beenlost — stolen. 

22. Rustumisslow — sure. 

23. He remained at home ____he was ill. 

24. ____he was industrious, | encouraged him. 


— 
Un 


| Fill each blank in the following sentences with an appropriate Conjunction :— | 
1. Three three make six. 18. They left___ we returned. 

2. Ishisname Sen___ Gupta ? 19. The vase will break you drop it. 

| 3. Hewillnotcome Áitrains. 20. I shall not go out now __it is raining very heavily. 

4. |  yourun, you will not overtake him. 21. Trains run from this station every few minutes — - | 
! 5. Heis very rich___he is not happy. we shall not have to wait. 
| 6. — |return, stay where you are. 22. Man proposes X God disposes. 

7. He was punished, he was guilty. 23. Time tide do not wait for anybody. 

! 8. Hebehaved. — abrave man should do. 24. Virtue ennobles, vice degrades. 

| 9. There is no doubt ____the earth is round. 25. This. that must suffice. 

10. Iwonder. he will come. 26. The train was derailed — no one was hurt. 

11. Heiswitty ^ vulgar. 27. She writes slowly ^ neatly. 

| 12. Will you kindly wait ^ return? 28. I believehim —  heistruthful. 

13. Karim is tall, Abdul is taller. 29. You will not get the prize you deserve it. 

| 14. He lost his balance fell off the bicycle. 30. Sendforme. you want me. 

| 15. Hetriedhard did not succeed. 31. Hari will do all right, he perseveres. 

| 16. Is this my book. yours? 32. Catch me. you can. iiim, — 
17. Water oil will not mix. 33. Hetold me you had arrived an hour ago. 

i 
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34. You will never succeed you try. 60. there is something to be done, the 


i 
| 35. ___| were you, I'd keep quiet. world knows how to get it done. 

36. Wait___I| come. 61. ___I grant his honesty | suspect 

! 37. Bejust, — fear not. his memory. 

| 38. Telime. — you understand. 62. ___l am poor, | am not dishonest. 

39. We will come, it rains not. 63. Noone knows ___he went. 

! 40. Make hay. — the sun shines. 64. Come. — you please. 

| 41. Itisalongtime____we last saw him. 65. Do__you are bidden. 

| 42. Please write X Idictate. 66. He must have passed this way, there is no other 
| 43. Itishoped all will go well. road. 

i 44. Give me poverty riches. 67. | respected, he is not liked. 

45. Heis taller — l(am). 68. We all know  — sin and sorrow go together. 

! 46. — lcannot get away, | will go next week. 69. Idontknow. he will be here. 

47. . you wish it, it shall be done. 70. Grievances cannot be redressed__ they are known. 
48. Why is our food so sweet ?___we 71. Weshallfail ^ weare industrious. 

j earn before we eat. 72. | itwaslate we decided to set out. 

| 49. Takeheed you fall. 73. | am well, | do not feel very strong. 

' 50. He gazed so long both his eyes were dazzled. 74.  heisthere, | shall see him. 

51.  thereis life there is hope. 75. How can he buy it___he has no money ? 

52. Walkon____ you come to the gate. 76. ____you are not ready, we 

! 53, They say___he is better. must go on. 

54. | have been in such a pickle — saw you last. 77. The building has been razed 

| 55. His plans, vast, were never visionary. -—IVisitedsbe em 

56. Some peoplelive — they may eat. 78. Love not sleep, thou 

| 57. He went | came. SO pee 

eer Nec — eal 79. He bled so profusely — he died. 

| 59. There were more people —  wehad expected. 90» Hisiow you DEHISF.— he (ANSE 

\ 


Join each pair of the following sentences by means of a suitable Conjunction. Make such changes as are necessary. 


I 

1. My brother is well. My sister is ill. 

2. He sells mangoes. He sells oranges. 
3. He did not succeed. He worked hard. 
4. Rama played well. Hari played well. 

|. 5. | honour him. He is a brave man. 
6. You may go. | will stay. 

7. Rama reads for pleasure. Hari reads for profit. 
8. We decided to set out. It was late. 

9. He was poor. He was honest. 

1 


THE CONJUNCTION 


ES 


. Heis not a knave. 

. We love Bahadur. 

. Rustum made twelve runs. 
. Heis rich. 

. The sheep are grazing. 

. He is poor. 

. This mango is large. 

. My brother was not there. 

. The boy is here. 

. The piper played. 

. You must be quiet. 

. Hesat down. 

. Rama works hard. 

. lost the prize. 

. Mike him. 

. Iwent to the shop. 

. Heis slow. 

. Iknow. 

. You are tall. 

. Hari went to school. 

. He must start at once. 

. I shall sit still. 

. Hari did not come. 

. Iran fast. 

. Karim works hard. 

. He must be tired. 

. Itis autumn. 

. I will come. 

. I will bring your umbrella. 

. Heremained cheerful. 

. He went out. 

. Heran to the station. 

. I came. 

. Men have fought for their country. 
. He was afraid of being late. 
. Hari does not write fast. 

. The boy is dangerously ill. 

. The old man fell down the steps. 
. He tried to get up. 

. Mother is at home. 

. | have a cricket bat. 

. We went early to the circus. 
. He must do as he is told. 

. The prisoner fell down on his knees. 
. Sita goes to school. 

. Rama may be in the house. 


He is not a fool. 

He is a faithful dog. 

He was caught at the wicket. 
He is not happy. 

The oxen are grazing. 

He is contented. 

This mango is sweet. 

My sister was not there. 
The girl is here. 

The children danced. 

You must leave the room. 
He was tired. 

Hari is idle. 

| tried my best. 

He is dangerous. 

| bought a slate. 

He is sure. 

He does not think so. 

My brother is taller. 

Sita stayed at home. 

He will be late. 

| shall listen to the music. 
He did not send a letter. 

| missed the train. 

Abdul works harder. 

He has walked twelve miles. 
The leaves are falling. 

| am not ill. 

You wish it. 

He has been wounded. 
The train stopped. 

He missed the train. 

| was unwilling. 

Men have died for their country. 
He ran. 

He writes very well. 

The boy's head was hurt. 

He broke his leg. 

He could not. 

Father is at home. 

| have a set of stumps. 

We could not get a seat. 

He will be punished. 

The prisoner begged for mercy. 
Ganga goes to school. 

Rama may be in the garden. 
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Distinguish as Adverb, Preposition, or Conjunction, each of the italicized words in the following sentences. 


1. He came before me. 

2. He came two hours before. 

3. He came before | left. 

4. Have you ever seen him since ? 

5. | have not seen him since Monday. 

6. | have not seen him since he was a child. 
7. Man wants but little here below. 

8. He yearns for nothing but money. 

9. We shall go, but you will remain. 

10. He arrived after the meeting was adjourned. 
11. He arrived after the meeting. 

12. He arrived soon after. 


Chapter 41| SOME CONJUNCTIONS AND THEIR USES 


407. Since, as a Conjunction, means— ——_ — 
iza LAA ^3 
(1) From and after the time when ; as nr ES , 


I have been in such a pickle since I saw you last. 
Many things have happened since I left school. 
I have never seen him since that unfortunate event happened. 


Note— Since, when used as a Conjunction in this sense, should be preceded by a verb in the present 
perfect tense, and followed by a verb in the simple past tense. 


(2) Seeing that, in as much as ; as, 
Since you wish it, it shall be done. 
Since you will not work, you shall not eat. 
Since that is the case, I shall excuse you. 


408. Or is used— 
(1) To introduce an alternative, as, 


Your purse or your life. 
You must work or starve. 
You may take this book or that one. 


He may study law or medicine or engineering, or he may enter into trade. 
(2) To introduce an alternative name or synonym ; as, 
The violin or fiddle has become the leading instrument of the modern orchestra. 
(3) To mean otherwise ; as, 
We must hasten or night will overtake us. 
(4) As nearly equivalent to and ; as, 
The troops were not wanting in strength or courage, but they were badly fed. 
409. If is used to mean— 
(1) On the condition or supposition that ; as, 


If he is there, I shall see him. 
If that is so, I am content. 


(2) Admitting that, as, 


SOME CONJUNCTIONS AND THEIR USES 


If I am blunt, I am at least honest. 
If 1am poor, yet I am honest. 

(3) Whether ; as, 
I asked him if he would help me. 
I wonder if he will come. 

(4) Whenever ; as, 
If I feel any doubt I inquire. 


Ifis also used to express wish or surprise : as, 
If | only knew ! 


410. That, as a Conjunction, retains much of its force as a Demonstrative Pronoun. Thus the sentence ‘I am told 
that you are miserable’ may be transposed into “You are miserable : I am told that. 
That is used— 
(1) To express a Reason or Cause, and is equivalent to because, for that, in that ; as, 


Not that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more. 
He was annoyed that he was contradicted. 


(2) To express a Purpose, and is equivalent to in order that ; as, 


We sow that we may reap. 
He kept quiet that the dispute might cease. 


Note— Today that is rarely used for reason or purpose. 


(3) To express a Consequence, Result, or Effect ; as, 
Iam so tired that I cannot go on. 
He bled so profusely that he died. 
He was so tired that he could scarcely stand. 


411. Than as a Conjunction, follows adjectives and adverbs in the comparative degree ; as, 
Wisdom is better than rubies (are). 
Isee you oftener than (I see) him. 
I am better acquainted with the country than you are. 
I would rather suffer than that you should want. 


412. Lest is used as a Subordinating Conjunction expressing a negative purpose, and is equivalent to ‘in order 
that.....not’, ‘for fear that’ ; as, 
Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty. 
Do not be idle, lest you come to want. 
He fled lest he should be killed. 


I was alarmed lest we should be wrecked. 


Note 1—Lest is rare in modern English. 


Note 2—The modern idiomatic construction after lest is should. 


After certain expressions denoting fear or apprehension, lest was used as equivalent to that ; as, 
I feared lest I might anger thee. 
413. While is used to mean— 
(1) During the time that, as long as ; as, 
While he was sleeping, an enemy sowed tares. 
While there is life there is hope. 


(2) At the same time that ; as, 
The girls sang while the boys played. 
While he found fault, he also praised. 


(3) Whereas ; as, 
While I have no money to spend, you have nothing to spend on. 
While this is true of some, it is not true of all. 
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414. Only, as a Conjunction, means except that, but, were it not (that); as, 
A very pretty woman, only she squints a little. 
The day is pleasant, only rather cold. 
He does well, only that he is nervous at the start. 
I would go with you, onlyI have no money. 


415. Except was once in good use as a Conjunction ; as, 
Except (= unless) ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 


Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 
In modern English its place has been taken by unless. 


416. Without.—The use of without as a Conjunction meaning unless is now bad English ; as, 
I shall not go without you do. 


417. Because, for, since. —Of these three conjunctions, because denotes the closest causal conjunction, for the 
weakest, since comes between the two. 


^ 


pec a i e ( EXERCISE IN COMPOSITION 100 i-_____-------------------------- 


Fill the blanks with Conjunctions. 


1. lam intheright, ^ youarein the wrong. 
2. The most exquisite work of literary art exhibits a certain crudeness and coarseness, we turn to it from nature. 
3. he had not paid his bill, his electricity was cut off. 
4. There never can be prosperity in any country all the numerous cultivators of the soil are permanently 
depressed and injured. 
5. Giving up wrong pleasure is not self-sacrifice, self-culture. 
6. Conform thyself then to thy present fortune — cutthy coat according to thy cloth. 
7. Inconsistency consists in a change of conduct there is no change of circumstances which justify it. 
8. The disgust felt towards any kind of knowledge is a sign that it is prematurely presented, that it is 
presented in an indigestible form. 
9. ____do the learned know what sort of mortals inhabit beyond those mountains, ^ whether they be inhabited at all. 
10. His ambition was inordinate, he was jealous of every man of ability. 
11. Just laws are no restraint upon the freedom of the good, the good man desires nothing which a just law will 


interfere with. 

12. We judge ourselves by what we feel capable of doing, others judge us by what we have already done. 

13. My worthy friend Sir Roger is one of those who are not only at peace with themselves, beloved and esteemed by 
all about them. 

14. The fleets of the enemy were not merely defeated, — destroyed. 

15. As long as he (William of Orange) lived, he was the guiding-star of a brave nation ; he died the little children cried 
in the street. 

16. No one likes puns, alliterations, antithesis, argument and analysis better than | do ; | sometimes had rather be without 
them. 

17. It (the game of fives) is “the finest exercise for the body —  bestrelaxation for the mind" 

18. He (Omar Khayyam) abhorred hypocrisy, he was not too stern with the hypocrite. 

19. Our proudest title is not that we are the contemporaries of Darwin, that we are the descendants of Shakespeare. 

20. He (Henry Bradshaw) knew more about printed books — any man living. 

21. Are you impatient with thelark ^ he sings rather than talks ? 

22. Trust the man who hesitates in his speech and is quick and steady in action, 


beware of long arguments and long 


beards. 
23. Religion does not banish mirth only moderates and sets rules to it. 
24. A mans real character will always be more visible in his household anywhere else. Lend every man 
25. grandfather was old and gray-haired, his heart leaped with joy thy ear but few 


whenever little Alice came fluttering, like a butterfly, into the room. Hyves 


26. He that is slow to anger is better the mighty. 


27. we approached the house, we heard the sound of music. 
28. The ravine was full of sand now, it had once been full of water. X 
29. The harvest truly is plenteous, the labourers are few. - 
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30. A vessel that once gets a crack, ^ it may be cunningly mended, will never stand such rough usage as a whole one. 
31. Give every man thy ear, — fewthy voice. 

32. Virtue — wise action lies in the mean between the two extremes of too little and too much. 
33. And God called the light Day, | the darkness He called Night. 

34. That is a good book which is opened with expectation, closed with profit. 

35. | was in Sri Lanka, | was particularly fascinated by the Coral Gardens of Hikkaduwa. 
36. The restoration crushed for a time the Puritan party, placed supreme power in the hands of a libertine. 

37. Of his voyage little is known, that he amused himself with books and with his pen. 

38. ___she had given up novel writing, she was still fond of using her pen. 

39. | Addison was in Ireland, an event occurred to which he owes his high and permanent rank among British writers. 
40. . life ^ property was safe, and the poor and the weak were oppressed by the strong. 

41. | Greekand Latin, all Aryan languages have their peaceful words in common. 

42. He was an oppressor ; he had at least the merit of protecting his people against all oppression except his own. 
43. People travelling in a spacecraft appear to be weightless can move about there is no gravity in space. 
44. The right of self-defence is founded in the law of nature, is not and cannot be superseded by the law of society. 
45. Letthe superstructure of life be enjoyment, let its foundation be in solid work. 
46. ___| was not a stranger to books, | had no practical acquaintance with them. 


47. Poetry takes me up so entirely — [scarce see what passes under my nose. 
48. A gentleman made it a rule in reading to skip over all sentences__ he spied a note 
of admiration at the end. 
49. ^ afogrolled over the city in the small hours, the early part of the night was cloudless. 


50. | were personally your enemy, | might pity and forgive you. 


CREE ( EXERCISE IN COMPOSITION 101 {............-.----------------- 


Fill the blanks with Conjunctions. 
1. | somewhat pompous, he was an entertaining companion. 
2. “Mr. Johnson", said |, “l do indeed come from Scotland, | cannot help it.” 
3. The man that stands by me in trouble | won't bid him go. the sun shines again. 
4. |  youare upon Earth enjoy the good things that are here, — —benot melancholy. 
5. The art of pleasing is a very necessary one to possess ; a very difficult one to acquire. 
6 
7 
8 


. Never maintain an argument with heat and clamour, you think or know yourself to be in the right. 
. The crowd cheered loudly The Prime Minister arrived. 
. lam persuaded, the translators of the Bible were masters of an English style much fitter for that work —— any we 
see in our present writings. 
9. He [Chaucer] must have been a man of most wonderful comprehensive nature, ^ hehastaken into the compass of 
his Canterbury Tales the various manners and humours of the whole English nation, in his age. 
10. Itis the common doom of man he must eat his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
11. It is a sort of paradox, itis true: we are never more in danger — when we think ourselves most secure. 
12. I have imposed upon myself, — lhave been guilty of no other imposition. 
13. One of the pleasantest things in the world is going on a journey ; | like to go by myself. 
I can enjoy society inaroom; — ,outof doors, nature is company enough for me. 
14. It [the game of fives] is the finest exercise for the body, the best relaxation for the mind. 
15. Religion does not banish mirth — only moderates and sets rules to it. 
16. Fit words are better _ fine ones. 
17. like political changes. such changes are made as the result, not of passion, but of deliberation and reason. 


18. Civilized man, let loose with the bonds of morality relaxed, is a far greater beast the savage, more refined in 
his cruelty, more fiend-like in every act. 


19. The man who eats in a hurry loses both the pleasure of eating the profit of digestion. 
20. Leta man sleep he is sleepy, rise the crow of the cock, the glare of the sun rouses him from his torpor. 
21. It is a great loss to a man he cannot laugh. 
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22. Impure air can never make pure blood ; impure blood corrupts the whole system. 


| | 
i i 
23. Never refuse to entertain a man in your heart — allthe world is talking against him. f 
| 24. you would be healthy, be good. | 
25. ^ youhaveasword X apeninyourhand, wield ^ theone the other in a spirit of insolent self-reliance. f 
ı 26. A regular bath in the morning, with very feeble and delicate subjects, has always an invigorating effect. | 
27. There is no more sure sign of a shallow mind — the habit of seeing always the ludicrous side of things. f 
| 28. An honest hater is often a better fellow ____a cool friend; it is better not to hate at all. | 
; 29. There is no virtue that Dr. Arnold laboured more sedulously to instil into young men the virtue of truthfulness. | 
30. The teachers of morality discourse like angels, they live like men. | 
| 31. Massacres — disorders never have the way to peace. | 
32. Natural thirst is more deliciously gratified with water, artificial thirst is with wine. | 
! 33. Woman was not meant to be — anunthinking drudge, X the merely pretty ornament of mans leisure. | 
; 34. The real dignity of a man lies in what he has, in what he is. | 
35. They say the Lion and the Lizard keep the Courts Jamshyd gloried and drank deep. | 
; 36. | lam dead, my dearest, sing no sad songs for me. | 
37. ____he [Lord Beaconsfield] was ambitious, his ambition was a noble one. | 
! 38. Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, of such is the Kingdom of God. | 
39. Heard melodies are sweet, ^ those unheard are sweeter. | 
! 40. | awoke one morning. found myself famous. | 
| 41. — the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch. | 
42. One generation passeth away and other generation cometh, the earth abideth for ever. j 
| 43. A man has no more right to say an uncivil thing — to act one. | 
|. 44. Let us shun extremes, each extreme necessarily engenders its opposite. | 
45. | thisbemadness, X thereis method in it. j 
; 46. The heavens declare the glory of God, the firmanent showeth His handi-work. | 
47. Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. j 
| 48. Small service is true service —  itlasts. | 
|. 49. For my part, | was always bungler at all kinds of sport that required. patience adroitness. | 
50. There are many truths of which the full meaning cannot be realized — personal experience has brought it home. | 
; 51. He may beright — wrong in his opinion, he is too clearheaded to be unjust. j 
|! 


Chapter 42| THE INTERJECTION 


418. Examine the following sentences :— 
Hello ! What are you doing there ? 
Alas ! He is dead. 
Hurrah ! We have won the game. 
Ah ! Have they gone ? 
Oh ! I got such a fright. 
Hush ! Don't make a noise. 


Such words as Hello! Alas! Hurrah! Ah! etc. are called Interjections. 
They are used to express some sudden feeling or emotion. It will be noticed that they are not grammatically 
related to the other words in a sentence. 

Def.—An Interjection is a word which expresses some sudden feeling or emotion. 


Interjections may express— 
(1) Joy; as, Hurrah! huzza ! 
(2) Grief ; as, alas! 

(3) Surprise ; as, ha! what! 
(4) Approval; as, bravo! 


419. Certain groups of words are also used to express some sudden feeling or emotion ; as, 
Ah me! For shame! Well done! Good gracious ! 


THE INTERJECTION 
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THE SAME WORD USED AS 


DIFFERENT PARTS OF SPEECH 


420. The following are some of the most important words which may belong to different parts of speech according 
to the way in which they are used. 


Always remember that it is the function or use that determines to which part of speech a word belongs in a 


given sentence. 


About 


Adverb. 
Preposition. 


Above 
Adverb. 
Preposition 
Adjective. 
Noun. 


After 


Adverb. 
Preposition. 
Adjective. 


Conjunction. 


All 


Adjective. 
Adverb. 
Pronoun. 
Noun. 


Any 
Adjective. 
Pronoun. 
Adverb. 

As 
Adverb. 


Conjunction. 


Relat. Pron. 


Before 


Adverb. 
Preposition. 


Conjunction. 


Better 


Adjective. 
Adverb. 
Noun. 
Verb. 


Both 


Adjective. 
Pronoun. 
Conjunction. 


They wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins. 
There is something pleasing about him. 


The heavens are above. 


The moral law is above the civil. 
Analyse the above sentence. 
Our blessings come from above. 


They arrived soon after. 

He takes after his father. 

After ages shall sing his glory. 
We went away after they had left. 


All men are mortal. It was all profit and no loss. 
He was all alone when I saw him. 

All spoke in his favour. 

He lost his all in speculation. 


Give place 
to your 


Are there any witnesses present ? better 
Does any of you know anything about it ? 


Is that any better ? 


We walked as fast as we could. 
As he was poor I helped him. 
She likes the same colour as I do. 


I have seen you before. 
He came before the appointed time. 
He went away before I came. 


I think yours is a better plan. 

I know better. 

Give place to your betters. 

The boxes with which he provided me bettered the sample.—Froude. 


You cannot have it both ways. 
Both of them are dead. 
Both the cashier and the accountant are Hindus. 
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But 


Adverb. 
Preposition. 
Conjunction. 


Relat. Pronoun. 


Down 


Adverb. 
Preposition. 
Adjective. 
Noun. 

Verb. 


Either 


Adjective. 
Pronoun. 
Conjunction. 


Else 


Adjective. 
Adverb. 
Conjunction. 


Enough 


Adjective. 
Adverb. 
Noun. 


Even 


Adjective. 
Verb. 
Adverb. 


Except 


Verb. 
Preposition. 
Conjunction. 


For 


Preposition. 
Conjunction. 


Less 
Adjective. 
Adverb. 
Noun. 


Like 
Adjective. 
Preposition. 
Adverb. 
Noun. 

Verb. 


It is but (= only) right to admit our faults. 

None but (= except) the brave deserves the fair. 

We tried hard, but did not succeed. 

There is no one but likes him. (= who does not like him.) 


Down went the “Royal George.” 

The fire engine came rushing down the hill. 
The porter was killed by the down train. 
He has seen the ups and downs of life. 
Down with the tyrant ! 


Either bat is good enough. 
Ask either of them. 
He must either work or starve. 


I have something else for you. 
Shall we look anywhere else ? 
Make haste, else you will miss the train. 


There is time enough and to spare. 
You know well enough what I mean. 
I have had enough of this. 


The chances are even. 
Let us even the ground. 
Does he even suspect the danger ? 


If we except Hari, all are to be blamed. 
All the brethren were in Egypt except Benjamin. 
I will not let thee go except (= unless) thou bless me (§ 415) 


I can shift for myself. 
Give thanks unto the Lord ; for He is good. 


You are paying less attention to your studies than you used to do. 
The population of India is less than that of China. 
He wants Rs. 500 for that watch. He won't be satisfied with less. 


They are men of like build and stature. 
Do not talk like that. 

Like as a father pitieth his own children. 
We shall not see his like again. 

Children like sweets. 


THE SAME WORD USED AS DIFFERENT PARTS OF SPEECH 


Little 


Adjective. 
Noun. 
Adverb. 


More 


Adjective. 
Pronoun. 
Adverb. 


Much 


Adjective. 
Pronoun. 
Adverb. 


Near 


Adverb. 
Preposition. 
Adjective. 
Verb. 


Needs 


Noun. 
Verb. 
Adverb. 


Neither 


Conjunction. 


Adjective. 
Pronoun. 


Next 


Adjective. 
Adverb. 
Preposition. 
Noun. 


No 


Adjective. 
Adverb. 
Noun. 


Once 
Adverb. 


Conjunction. 


Noun. 


One 


Adjective. 
Pronoun. 
Noun. 


Only 


Adjective. 
Adverb. 


Conjunction. 


There is little danger in going there. 
Man wants but little here below. 
He eats very little. 


We want more men like him. 
More of us die in bed than out of it. 
You should talk less and work more. 


There is much sense in what he says. 
Much of it is true. 
He boasts too much. 


Draw near and listen. 

His house is near the temple. 
He is a near relation. 

The time nears. 


My needs are few. 
It needs to be done with care. 
He needs must come. 


Give me neither poverty nor riches. 
Neither accusation is true. 
It is difficult to negotiate where neither will trust. 


I shall see you next Monday. 

What next ? 

He was sitting next to her. 

I shall tell you more about it in my next. 


It is no joke. 
He is no more. 
I will not take a no. 


What a joyous 
moment! 

I was young once. 

Once he hesitates we have him. 

Please help me for once. 


One day I met him in the street. cs 


The little ones cried for joy. 
One would think he was mad. 


It was his only chance. 
He was only foolish. 


Take what I have, only (= but) let me go. 
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Over 


Adverb. 
Noun. 
Preposition. 


Right 
Verb. 
Adjective. 
Noun. 
Adverb. 


Round 


Adjective. 
Noun. 
Adverb. 
Preposition. 
Verb. 


Since 


Preposition. 
Conjunction. 
Adverb. 


So 


Adverb. 
Conjunction. 


Some 


Adjective. 
Pronoun. 
Adverb. 


Still 


Verb. 
Adjective. 
Noun. 
Adverb. 


Such 


Adjective. 
Pronoun. 


That 


Demonst. Adjective. 


Demonst. Pronoun. 
Adverb. 

Relative Pronoun. 
Conjunction. 


The 
Def. Article. 


Adverb. 

Till 
Preposition. 
Conjunction. 


Read it over carefully. 
In one over he took three wickets. 
At thirty a change came over him. 


That is a fault that will right itself. 

He is the right man for the position. 

I ask it as a right. 

Serves him right ! He stood right in my way. 


A square peg in a round hole. 

The evening was a round of pleasures. 
He came round to their belief. 

The earth revolves round the sun. 

We shall round the cape in safety. 


Since that day I have not seen him. 
Since there's no help, come, let us kiss and part. 
I have not seen him since. 


I am so sorry. 
He was poor, so they helped him. 


We must find some way out of it. 
Some say one thing and others another. 
Some thirty chiefs were present. 


With his name the mothers still their babes. 
Still waters run deep. 
Her sobs could be heard in the still of night. 
He is still in business. 


Don't be in such a hurry. 
Such was not my intention. 


What is that noise ? 

That is what I want. 

I have done that much only. 

The evil that men do lives after them. 
He lives so that he may eat. 


The cat loves comfort. 
The wiser he is, the better. 


Never put off tilltomorrow what you can do today. 


Do not start till I give the word. 


THE SAME WORD USED AS DIFFERENT PARTS OF SPEECH 


Up 


Adverb. 
Preposition. 
Adjective. 
Noun. 


Well 


Noun. 
Adjective. 
Adverb. 
Interjection. 


What 


Inter. Adjective. 
Interjection. 
Inter. Pronoun. 
Relative Pronoun. 
Adverb. 


While 


Noun. 
Verb. 
Conjunction. 


Why 


Interro. Adverb. 
Relative Adverb. 
Interjection. 
Noun. 


Yet 
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Adverb. 
Conjunction. 


Prices are up. 

Let us go up the hill. 

The next up train will leave here at 12.30. 
They had their ups and downs of fortune. 


Let well alone. 

I hope you are now well. 

Well begun is half done. 

Well, who would have thought it ? 


What evidence have you got ? 

What ! you don’t mean to say so ? 

What does he want ? 

Give me what you can. What happened then, I do not know. 

What by fire and what by sword, the whole country was laid waste. 


: : Why did 
Sit down and rest a while. ae TAS 
They while away their evenings with books and games. 


While a great poet, he is a greater novelist. 


Why did you do it ? 

I know the reason why he did it. 

Why, it is surely Nanak ! 

This is not the time to go into the why and the wherefore of it. 


There is more evidence yet to be offered. 
He is willing, yet unable. 


^ 
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What part of speech is each of the words in italics ? 


. He kept the fast for a week. 14. Itis long since we met. 

. Mohammedans fast in the month of Ramzan. 15. Still waters run deep. 

. Heisthe right man in the right place. . He still lives in that house. 

. God defend the right ! . That boy gives any amount of trouble. 
. There is much truth in what he says. . Is that any better ? 

. Much cry and little wool. . A better man than he never lived. 

. Don't boast too much. . He knows better than to quarrel. 

. Itis hard to understand. . He spoke in a loud voice. 

. Men who work hard enjoy life fully. . Do not speak so loud. 

. Little learning is a dangerous thing. . Most people think so. 

. Heis little known here. . What most annoys me is his obstinacy. 
. It matters little what he says. . Sometwenty boys were absent. 

. | have long thought so. . I will take some, but not all. 
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27.Please call me early. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


The early bird catches the worm. 
That can stand over. 

Take this parcel over to the post office. 
He has no command over himself. 

He was only a yard off me. 

Suddenly one of the wheels came off. 
| must be off. 

He told us all about the battle. 

He lives about two miles from here. 
Several men were standing about. 
After the storm comes the calm. 


. The after effects of potash bromide are bad. 
. He went after | came. 

. The minstrels follow after. 
. May comes after April. 

43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


All fish are not caught with flies. mE 
All is fair in love and war. panangga we A 
We shall lie all alike in our graves. É B z = 


He that is warm thinks all so. 
What is all this noise ? 

Allis not lost. 

He is all for amusement. 
Allis good in a famine. 
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23 
24 
25 


THE SAME WORD USED AS DIFFERENT PARTS OF SPEECH 


. Heis not any the worse for it. 

. Athing you don't want is dear at any price. 
. Ithought as much. 

. He is as deaf as a post. 

. He got the same result as before. 

. As he was ambitious, | slew him. 

. Men fear death as children to go in the dark. 
. There is no such flatterer as a man's self. 

. He did his best. 

. like this best. 

. He is my best friend. 

. Heis buta child. 

. Fear nought but sin. 

. But for his help, | could not have done it. 

. The paths of glory lead butto the grave. 

. But that | saw it | could not have believed it. 
. I change, but cannot die. 

. There is no lane but has a turning. 


. The fool is busy in everyone's business but his own. 


. Enough of this ! 

. She sings well enough. 

. Enough is as good as a feast. 
. We have not men enough. 

. Heis like his father. 

. Mikethe offer. 


What part of speech is each of the words in italics? 


. Did you ever hear the /ike of it ? 
. Do not talk /ike that. 

. | have heard more since. 

. This sum is more difficult. 
. More will be wanted. 

. He stood next me in class. 
. The next moment he was dead. 
. What happened next ? 

. We have no money. 

. Heis no better, no worse. 


. His answer was a decided no. 
. Rightthe wrong. 

. He is in the right. 

. Heis always right. 

. Set it right. 

. Useright words. 


. Since you say so, | believe it. 

. Hehas been ill since yesterday. 

. He has returned home long since. 

. What was that noise ? 

. He died so that he might save his country. 

. What is the so man that does not love his country ? 
. Give him what you can. 

. What nonsense is this ! 

. What does it profit ? 


Analysis, Transformation and Synthesis 


his section leads you to a further study of the English grammatical system and seeks 
to help you build longer sentences. 


A knowledge of different types of phrases, clauses and sentences (chapters 2 to 9) and 
practice in the use of conjunctions like if, when, as, because, though, that, and, but, 
etc. will extend your ability to construct sentences. If you learn clause analysis it will be 
easy for you to understand lengthy sentences which you sometimes meet in the language 
of eminent writers. 


There are three very useful chapters (12, 13 and 14) containing exercises in synthesis 
or combination of sentences. Look at this passage : 


There were three men. They were poor. One day they found a bag in the jungle. The 
bag contained money. It had evidently been lost by some traveller. 


It sounds jerky. There are too many short sentences. They can be combined into a 
single sentence, as : 


One day three poor men found a bag of money in the jungle, which had evidently been 
lost by some traveller. 


This sounds much better, doesn't it ? This kind of exercises will strengthen your ability 
to build long, better sentences. 


Chapters 10, 11 and 16 provide guidance and practice in forming a wide variety of 
sentences: exclamations (e.g. How beautiful the flower is!), rhetorical questions (e.g. Is 
this the way that a gentleman should behave ?), indirect speech (e.g. He asked where you 
had gone.), etc. 


Now go on to read this section. Remember that you can learn more effectively by 
practising. Work through all the exercises. 


Book 2 : 


PART I: ANALYSIS, TRANSFORMATION AND SYNTHESIS 


ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES 


1. We have learnt that a Sentence is a set or group of words which makes complete sense. 


We have also learnt that the first stage in the analysis of a sentence is to divide it into two main parts—the Subject 
and the Predicate ; as, 


Dogs bark. 
The sun gives light. «N VI ity 
The child is dead. 


The boys made Rama captain. 

My father gave me a watch. 

The flames spread everywhere. d "m VS 
The flames spread in every direction. 
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The hour to prepare lessons has arrived. 


The subject denotes the person or thing about which something is said. 

The predicate is what is said about the person or thing denoted by the Subject. 

We see that the Subject may consist of one word or several words. Thus, in sentence 1 the subject consists of 
one word, viz., the Noun dogs ; in sentence 8 the Subject consists of five words of which the most important 
word is the Noun hour. 


We also see that the Predicate may consist of one word or several words. Thus, in sentence 1 the Predicate 
consists of one word, viz., the Verb bark ; in sentence 5 the Predicate consists of four words of which the 
essential word is the Verb gave. — 
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| 
| | 
1. The cackling of geese saved Rome. 7. The shepherd hears barking sound. | 
| 2. Stone walls do not make a prison. 8. Up went the balloon. | 
3. All matter is indestructible. 9. The naked everyday he clad. | 
! |. 4. No man can serve two masters. 10. Into the street the piper stepped. | 
1 5, A sick room should be well aired. 11. Sweet are the uses of adversity. | 
6. I shot an arrow in the air. 12. Dear, gentle, patient, noble Nell was dead. | 
I 


2. When the Subject of a sentence consists of several words, there is always one word 
in it which is more important than the other words. This chief word in the complete 


Subject is called the Subject-word or Simple Subject. Thus, in the sentence, 
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The little child, tired of play, / is sleeping, 


the Noun child is the Subject-word. 
The Subject-word is always a Noun, or a word or group of words that does the work of a Noun ; as, 
He / tried his best. 


The rich / are not always happy. 
Talking overmuch / is a sign of vanity. 
To err / is human. 

To find fault / is easy. 


3. Inthe complete Subject, the Subject-word is qualified by an Adjective or 
Adjective-equivalent called its Enlargement or Attribute; as, 


1. New brooms / sweep clean. 
2. Barking dogs / seldom bite. 
3. Hari's father / is an engineer. 
4. My views / are quite different. 
5. Firdousi, the poet, / wrote the Shah Namah. 
6. A desire to excel / is commendable. 
7. A stitch in time / saves nine. 
brooms sweep clean. 
dogs Barking seldom bite. 
father Hari's is an engineer. 
views My are quite different. 
Firdousi the poet wrote the Shah Namah. 
desire (1) A is commendable. 
(2) to excel 
stitch ( saves nine. 
(2) in time 
It will be noted that— 


in 1, the Attribute is an Adjective ; 

in 2, the Attribute is a Participle (or Participial Adjective) ; 

in 3, the Attribute is a Noun in the Possessive or Genitive Case ; 

in 4, the Attribute is a Possessive Adjective ; 

in 5, the Attribute is a Noun in Apposition ; 

in 6, the Attribute (to excel) is a Gerundial Infinitive ; 

in 7, the Attribute (in time) is a group of words doing the work of an Adjective. 


. Note—A or an and the are really Attributes, but they are sometimes treated as parts of the Subject-word i 
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In the following sentences, pick out the complete Subject; then separate Subject-word from its Attributes. 


. The boy, anxious to learn, worked hard. 

. A burnt child dreads the fire. 

. Birds of a feather flock together. 

. The attempt to scale the fort was an utter failure. 
. The days of our youth are the days of our glory. 


I wish I were 
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* A word or group of words which does the work of an Adjective is called an Adjective-equivalent. 
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. Ill habits gather by unseen degrees. 11. The man carrying a hoe is a gardener. 

7. The dog, seizing the man by the collar, dragged him out. 12. One man's meat is another man’s poison. 

8. The streets of some of our cities are noted for their 13. My days among the Dead are past. Don 
crookedness. 14. With his white hair unbonneted, the 

9. A house divided against itself cannot stand. stout old sheriff comes. 

. Deceived by his friends, he lost all hope. 


4. We have seen that the Predicate may consist of one word or several words. 
When the Predicate consists of one word that word is always a Verb, because we cannot say anything without 
using a saying-word, i.e., a Verb. (See sentence 1 in § 1) 
When the Predicate consists of several words, the essential word in the Predicate is always a Verb. (As the Verb 
is the essential word in the Predicate it is sometimes called the Predicate-word.) 

5. Just as the Subject-word may be qualified by an Adjective or Adjective-equivalent, the Verb in the Predicate may be 
qualified by an Adverb or Adverb-equivalent, called, in analysis, its Extension or Adverbial Qualification ; as, 
1. The flames spread everywhere. see 

He went home. 

He rose to go. 

The flames spread in every direction. 

Spring advancing, the swallows appear. 
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spread everywhere 
went home 
rose to go 
flames spread in every direction 
swallows appear Spring advancing 
It will be noted that— 


in 1, the Adverbial Qualification is an Adverb ; 

in 2, the Adverbial Qualification is an Adverbial Accusative ; 

in 3, the Adverbial Qualification is a Gerundial Infinitive ; 

in 4, the Adverbial Qualification is a group of words doing the work of an Adverb ; 
in 5, the Adverbial Qualification is an Absolute Phrase. 


Point out the Adverbial Qualification in each of the following sentences and say whether it is an Adverb, an Adverbial 
Accusative, a Gerundial Infinitive, a group of words doing the work of an Adverb, or an Absolute Phrase. 


1. She spoke distinctly. 10. The tide having turned, the ship set sail. 


I 

i 

| 2. He spoke in a distinct voice. 11. He sold his horse below its value. 

3. The boy ran a mile. 12. Heleaves two children behind him. 

| 4. The postman called again. 13. He gets his living by trade. 

5. He has come to stay. 14. He made his money by trade. 

! | 6. Wait a minute. 15. The enemy disputed the ground inch by inch. 
1 7. The book is printed in clear type. 16. He saw a new world spread about him. 
8. | recognized your voice at once. 17. The village life suited him in all respects. 
| . 9. Help a lame dog over a stile. 18. Him will | follow to the ends of the earth. 
1 


6. When the Verb in the Predicate is an Intransitive Verb, it alone can form the Predicate; as, 
1. Dogs / bark. 2. Black clouds / are gathering. 3. The boys / have been reading. 


* A word or group of words which does the work of an Adjective is called an Adjective-equivalent. 


ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES 


Note— In sentence 1, the Verb consists of only one word. Often the Verb itself consists of a group of two 
or more words, as in 2 and 3. 


7. Sometimes the Verb in the Predicate is an Intransitive Verb of Incomplete Predication, that is, an Intransitive 


Verb which requires a Noun, or an Adjective, or a Pronoun, etc., added to it to make the Predicate complete ; as, 
The baby seems/happy. 


If I simply say “The baby seems’ I do not make complete sense. The Intransitive 
Verb seems requires some word or words to make the Predicate complete. 


What is thus required to complete the Predicate is called a Complement. 


The Complement of an Intransitive Verb serves to describe the Subject, and is 
therefore called a Subjective Complement. 


Now examine the Predicates in the following sentences. 


1. The sky grew dark. 

2. Venus is a planet. 

3. It is me. 

4. The man seems worried. 
5 

6 

9 


. Your book is there. 
. The house is to let. 
. The building is in a dilapidated condition. 


a planet 
me 
worried 
there 
house i to let 
building i in a dilapidated condition 
It will be noticed that— 
in 1, the Complement is an Adjective ; 
in 2, the Complement is a Noun ; 
in 3, the Complement is a Pronoun ; 
in 4, the Complement is a Participle ; 
in 5, the Complement is an Adverb ; 
in 6, the Complement is an Infinitive ; 
in 7, the Complement is a group of words doing the work of an Adjective. 


Note— When the Predicate is completed by an Adjective, such an Adjective is said to be used Predicatively 
or to be a Predicative Adjective. 


6. Helooks happy. 

7. Sugar tastes sweet. 

8. The old woman is dead. 

9. The weather was cold. 
10. He became unconscious. 


. John became a soldier. 
. Roses smell sweet. 
. The child appears pleased. 


. The workman seems tired. 
. The earth is round. 
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11. The old gentleman is of a gentle disposition. 18. Ugly rumours are about. 

12. The child is there. 19. Gentle Evangeline was the pride of the village. 
13. The children look healthy. 20. This morning he seemed in good spirits. 

. Today she seems sad. 21. Giving to the poor is lending to the Lord. 

15. The cup is full to the brim. 22. The matter appears of considerable importance. 
16. His grammar is shocking. 23. Every man is the architect of his own fortune. 
17. He is a good type of the modern athlete. 


A 


8. Sometimes the Verb in the Predicate is a Transitive Verb, that is, a Verb which requires an Object to complete its 
sense. 


For example, if I say ‘Cats catch’ I do not make complete sense. You want to know what the cats catch. The verb 
catch requires an Object, such as mice, to form a complete Predicate. 
Now examine the Predicates in the following sentences. 

Birds build nests. 

I know him. 

All good children pity the poor. 

The Gurkhas love fighting. 

The foolish crow tried to sing. 

Our soldiers tried to scale the cliff. 
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Birds (1) All nests 

I (2) good him 

children The the poor 
Gurkhas (1) The fighting 

crow (2) foolish to sing 

soldiers Our to scale the cliff 


It will be noticed that— 

in 1, the Object is a Noun ; 

in 2, the Object is a Pronoun ; 

in 3, the Object is an Adjective used as a Noun ; 

in 4, the Object is a Gerund or Verbal Noun ; 

in 5, the Object is an Infinitive ; 

in 6, the Object is a group of words doing the work of a Noun. 


9. The Object-word may have Attributes, just like the Subject-word ; as, 
He shot a big panther. 


In the following sentences point out the complete Object; then separate the Object-word from its attributes (if any). 
1. The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 2. We should learn to govern ourselves. 
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. Her arms across her breast she laid. 

. The architect drew a plan for the house. 

. Serpents cast their skin once a year. 

. God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 
. By their fruits ye shall know them. 

. Rockthe baby to sleep. 

. He enjoys his master's confidence. 


10. | recognized your voice at once. 

11. Cut your coat according to your cloth. 

12. The Eskimos make houses of snow and ice. 
13. I had no answer to my letter. 

14. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

15. Fear no more the heat of the sun. 

16. Evil communications corrupt good manners. 
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Sometimes the Verb in the Predicate is a Transitive Verb that takes two Objects—a Direct Object and an Indirect 
Object. 

If I say ‘Rama gave a penknife’, the noun penknife is the Object of the verb gave. 

I may, however, by way of further information, say to whom Rama gave a penknife. Rama gave me a penknife. 
The word me is called the Indirect Object of the Verb gave to distinguish it from the Object penknife, which is 
the Direct Object. 

Now examine the Predicate in the following sentences. 

I promised him a present. 

He teaches us Geometry. 

Father bought Mini a doll. 


I promised i a present 
He teaches Geometry 
Father bought ini a doll 


Some Transitive Verbs require a Complement in addition to the Object ; as, 
The boys made Rama captain. 


Here the noun Rama is the Object of the Transitive Verb made which here 
requires a word (e.g., captain) to make the sense complete. 

If I say “The boys made a snow-ball’ the sense is complete. But it would be nonsense to say “The boys made 
Rama. The boys did not make Rama : they made Rama captain. The verb made is here a Transitive Verb of 
Incomplete Predication, because in the sense in which the verb made is here used, it cannot form a complete 
predicate unless it has a Complement besides an Object. 

The Complement (captain) here refers to the Object Rama. It is therefore called an Objective Complement. 
Now examine the Predicates in the following sentences. 
The jury found him guilty. 

His parents named him Hari. 

He kept us waiting. 

Nothing will make him repent. 

His words filled them with terror. 
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jury found i guilty 
parents i named i Hari 
He kept waiting 
Nothing will make i repent 


words i filled with terror 
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In the following sentences separate the Predicate from the Subject and then point out the different parts of the 
Predicate. 


. Abdul called his cousin a fool. Za 8. They elected him secretary of the club. 
. Exercise has made his muscles strong. 9. Do you take me for a fool ? 
. This will make you happy. 10. We saw the storm approaching. 


1 
2 
3 
4. The Nawab appointed his own brother Vizier. 11. I consider the man trustworthy. 
5 
6 
7 


. The Court appointed him guardian of the orphan child. 12. They kept us in suspense. 
. Time makes the worst enemies friends. 13. The jury found him guilty of murder. 
Sickness made the child irritable. 14. Athunderstorm often turns milk sour. 


12. Let us now review the different forms of the Predicate. 

(1) When the verb is Intransitive, the Predicate may consist of the verb alone (8 6). 

(2) When the verb is an Intransitive Verb of Incomplete Predication, the Predicate may consist of the Verb 
and its Complement (8 7). 

(3) When the verb is a Transitive Verb, the Predicate may consist of the Verb and its Object. (8 8). 

(4) When the verb is a Transitive Verb having two objects, the predicate may consist of the Verb and its two 
Objects —Indirect and Direct. (§ 10) 

(5) When the verb is a Transitive Verb of Incomplete Predication, the Predicate may consist of the Verb, its 
Object and a Complement. (8 11) 


13. Carefully study the analysis of the following sentences : 
The table is printed on page 156. 


1. Abdul, quite pale with fright, rushed into the room. 
2. Determination to do one's duty is laudable. 
3. Around the fire, one wintry night, 
The farmer's rosy children sat. 
4. Home they brought the warrior dead. 
5. His friends elected him secretary of the club. 
6. This circumstance certainly makes the matter very serious. 
7 
8 


. My uncle has been teaching me mathematics. 
. Jaffar, the Barmecide, the good Vizier, 
The poor man's hope, the friend without a peer, 
Jaffar was dead, slain by a doom unjust. 
9. Who are you ? 


Analyse the following sentences. 

. A nod from a lord is breakfast for a fool. 

. A good paymaster never wants workmen. 

. Home they brought her warrior dead. 

. Sickness made the child irritable. 

. Gentle Evangeline was the pride of the village. 
. It is easy to find fault. 

. Itis a miserable thing to live in suspense. 

. Wounds made by words are hard to heal. 

. Down went the Royal George. 

. Into the valley of death rode the six hundred. 
. Time makes the worst enemies friends. 

. Great is your reward in Heaven. 
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13. In him India lost a true patriot. 20. He showed a constant solicitude for his son's welfare. 


14. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 21. Caesar, having conquered his enemies, returned to 

15. It is easy to be wise after the event. Rome. 

17. Experience has taught us many lessons. 23. A great fortune in the hands of a fool is a great 
misfortune. 


18. A mans first care should be to avoid the reproaches of 
his own heart. 24. The postman looked very tired at the end of the day. 


I 
! 16. A man he was to all the country dear. 22. To drive a car requires care and skill. 
! 19. All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 

|! 


"It" is a provisional subject in 7 and 15 also. 


"Chapter 2 PHRASES. 


l. Adjective Phrases 
14. We have seen that sometimes a group of words does the work of an adjective 
(§ 3). Now examine the following pairs of sentences: 
1. (a) The vizier was a wealthy man. 
b) The vizier was a man of great wealth. 
a) The magistrate was a kind man. 


b) The magistrate was a man with a kindly nature. 


b) The chief lived in a house built of stone. 

a) Ilike to see a smiling face. 

b) Ilike to see a face with a smile on it. 

a) The coolies belonged to a hill tribe. 
(b) The coolies belonged to a tribe dwelling in the hills. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
3. (a) The chief lived in a stone house. 
( 
( 
( 
( 


In each of the above pairs of sentences, we have first a single word describing the person or thing denoted by the 
noun, and then a group of words describing the person or thing denoted by the same noun. 


For instance, the group of words of great wealth tells us what sort of man the vizier was. It qualifies the noun 
man just as an Adjective does. It therefore does the work of an Adjective and is called an Adjective Phrase. 


Def — An Adjective Phrase is a group of words that does the work of an Adjective. 
15. Study the following Adjectives and the Adjective Phrases that are equivalent to them. 


Adjectives 

A golden crown. 
A purple cloak. 

A white elephant. 
A jungle track. 

A blue-eyed boy. 


A deserted village. 


A blank page. 
The longest day. 
The Spanish flag. 
A heavy load. 
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Adjective Phrases 
A crown made of gold. 
A cloak of purple colour. 
An elephant with a white skin. 
A track through the jungle. 
A boy with blue eyes. 
A village without any inhabitants. 
A page with no writing on it. 
The day of greatest length. 
The flag of Spain. 
A load of great weight. 


Pick out the Adjective Phrases in the following sentences. 


. He tells a tale with the ring of truth in it. 
. A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

. A stitch in time saves nine. A 
. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.& 


12. Do you know the story of the noble Padmini ? 
. He was a lad of great promise. C 
. He bore a banner with a strange device. pe 
. The police arrested a man of one of the criminal tr 


\ 
| 
. A man in great difficulties came to me for help. 9. Gardens with cool shady trees surround the village. | 
. He is a person of very considerable renown. 10. Only a man with plenty of money buys a | 
. Wild beasts in small cages are a sorry sight. car of such beauty and power. | 
. Aman without an enemy is a man with few friends. 11. In alow voice he told the tale of his cruel wrongs. i 
| 
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In each of the following sentences replace the Adjective in italics by an Adjective Phrase of the same meaning. | 
| 1. A grey cloud spread over the sky. 12. A valuable ring was found yesterday. | 
2. He dwelt in a wooden hut. 13. Heroic deeds deserve our admiration. | 
! 3, He had a bald head. 14. Much has been said about the Swiss scenery. i 
| 4, She wore a diamond necklace. 15. Numerical superiority is a great advantage. i 
|. 5. It wasa horrible night. 16. The Rajputs were passionately fond of martial glory. | 
1 6. They went by Siberian railway. 17. | have passed two sleepless nights. | 
7. A grassy meadow stretched before us. 18. Heis a professional cricketer. i 
|. 8. An earthen pitcher stood on a three-legged table. 19. This book contains many biblical quotations. | 
! 9. The French flag flew at the top of the highest mast. 20. She wants medical advice. i 
! 10. That was a cowardly act. 21. A tall soldier stepped forth. | 
! 11. He is well. | 
Li | 
—— Jn EXERCISE10 — — y —— | 
Replace each of the following Adjective Phrases in italics by an Adjective of the same meaning. | 
|. 1. He wore a turban made of silk. 10. The Rajput leader was a soldier full of hope and free i 
| | 2. He has done a deed of shame. from fear. 
|; 3. He led a life devoid of blame. 11. Nelson was a boy without fear. | 
| 4. Heis a man without a friend. 12. Nobody likes a person with a bad temper. i 
5. They came to a path covered with mud. 13. | admit that he is a man of sense. | 
| 6. He carried a sword stained with blood. 14. The tops of the mountains were covered with snow. | 
| 7. I meta little girl from a cottage. 15. Heis an author of great versatility. i 
; 8. Balu was a man with plenty of impudence. 16. It is of nouse. 

9. From this village in the mountains came 

I 


. She is a woman : 
. John Gilpin was a citizen : 
. Draw a picture , 


16. The road is very muddy. 
17. The proprietor died yesterday. 
18. The paths lead but to the grave. 


—— Ande EXERCISE 11 — — l——— — | 
Fill in the blanks with suitable Adjective Phrases. | 
! 1. An elephant is considered sacred by some people. 10. The leaves are glossy. | 
| 2. Birds flock together. 11. We heard the sound : | 
| 3. He leads a life ; 12. Listen to the sound ; i 
4. Children like books ; 13. The verdict was in his favour. | 
| 5. He lost a diamond 14. The doors closed upon him. | 
| 6. The old sage spoke words ; 15. The water is very deep. 1 
i i 
M | 
9 | 
1 
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Write five sentences containing Adjective Phrases. 


Il. Adverb Phrases 


16. Just as the work of an Adjective is often done by a group of words called an Adjective Phrase, so the work of an 
Adverb is often done by a group of words. 


Study the following pairs of sentences carefully. 


1. (a) Rama ran quickly. (How ?) 

b) Rama ran with great speed. (How ?) 

a) He answered rudely. (How ?) 

b) He answered in a very rude manner. (How ?) 
a) He does his work carelessly. (How ?) 

b) He does his work without any care. (How ?) 
. (a) He is coming now (When ?) 


( 

( 
2. ( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
(b) He is coming at this very moment. (When ?) 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


3. 


. (a) No such diseases were known then. (When ?) 

b) No such diseases were known in those days. (When ?) 
. (a) The arrow fell here. (Where ?) 

b) The arrow fell on this spot. (Where ?) 
. (a) You can buy it everywhere. (Where ?) 

b) You can buy it in all places. (Where ?) 
. (a) He fell down. (Where ?) 

(b) He fell to the ground. (Where ?) 


In each of the above pairs of sentences we have first a single word (an Adverb) modifying a verb, and then a 
group of words modifying a verb in the same way. 


For instance, the group of words with great speed tells us how Rama ran. It modifies the verb ran just as the 
Adverb quickly does. It therefore does the work of an Adverb and is called an Adverb Phrase. 


Def — An Adverb Phrase is a group of words that does the work of an Adverb. 


Note—An Adverb Phrase, like an Adverb, may modify also an Adjective or Adverb : as, 
Quinine is good for malaria. 
Ihave done well on the whole. 


17. Study the following Adverbs and the Adverb Phrases that are equivalent to them. 


Adverbs Adverb Phrases 
Bravely In a brave manner, or with bravery. 
Unwisely In an unwise manner, or without wisdom. 
Swiftly In a swift manner, or with swiftness. 
Beautifully In a beautiful style. 
Formerly In former times, or once upon a time. 
Recently Just now, or at a recent date. 
Soon Before very long, orat an early date. 
There At that place. 
Away To another place. 
Abroad To (in) a foreign country. 
pou ME (.... EXERCISES — 7. Wave TOR | 
Pick out the Adverb Phrases in the following sentences. 
|! 1. She lived in the middle of a great wood. 3. Come into the garden, Maud. 
! 2. Nothing can live on the moon. 4. Three fishers went sailing over the sea. 
I 
PHRASES 


N 


. O'er her hangs the great dark bell. 
. Down in a green and shady bed, a modest violet grew. 
. On your conscience this will lie. 


. There dwelt a miller hale and bold, beside the river Dee. 
. Istood on the bridge at midnight. 

. To the northward stretched the desert. 

. Beside a green meadow a stream used to flow. 

. | have read Bacon to my great profit. 

. In her ear he whispers gaily. 

. Beside the ungathered rice he lay. 

. They fought to the last man. 


. They sat for a while on the bank. 22 
. Honesty is written on his face. 23 
. The gun went off with a loud report. 24 


. He persevered in the face of all obstacles. 

. The shoe is pressing on my toe. 

. Keep him at arm's length. 

. Make yourself at home. 

. It must be done at any price. 

. Pauperism increases at a fearful rate. 

. He has painted him in his proper colours. 

. He has his finger on the pulse of the nation. 

. Helives by his pen. 

. The shepherd shouted to them at the top of his voice. 
. Hestrove with all his might to escape. 

. Without pausing to consider, he struck the blow. 
. Much water has run under the bridge since then. 


In each of the following sentences replace the Adverb in italics by an Adverb Phrase of the same meaning. 


v: 00 UBRWHN >=> 


. The pigeon flies swiftly. 


. Although hungry, the soldiers worked cheerfully. 


\ 
| 
. Did Rama behave well ? 11. He spoke eloquently. zs i 
. Go away. 12. Soon the sun will set. : | 
. The dying man replied feebly. 13. Do your work thoroughly. | 
. Gently fell the rain. 14. They were hurrying homeward. 
. We will pitch the tents just here. 15. The door was suspiciously open. | 
. He expects to get promotion soon. 16. Formerly he worked at the School of Economics. i 
. He built his house there. 17. He tried hard. | 
. They have only recently arrived. | 
— eee eC et See MG 
Replace each of the following Adverb Phrases by an Adverb of the same meaning. | 
. The bodies were mangled in a terrible manner. 9. | accept your statement without reserve. | 
. Letus cease work from this very moment. 10. I thank you with all my heart. | 


. It was just on this spot that he died. ee s n 
. The child replied with perfect truthfulness. e 
. Hearrived at that moment. 

. I hope that he will come ata very early date. 
. He seems to have acted with great promptitude. 


. He succeeded in the long run. 

. Heis ignorant to a proverb. 

. The post-boy drove with fierce career. 

. He has been painted in his proper colours. i 
. The wind blew with great violence. | 


8. No one would dare to answer him in an impudent way. 16. He has proved his case to my satisfaction. | 


Itook him on the strength of your recommendation. 


Note—Not all Adverb Phrases can be replaced by Adverbs. For instance :— 


-----=-----==----===---==--- =- i________ EXERCISE 16 i 
Fill in the blanks with suitable Adverb Phrases. 
. The knight fought i 9 
. The Rajah treated his vizier ; 10 
. The woodman struck the wolf . 11 
. Do not answer , 12 
. lagree ; 13 
. He has behaved : 14 
. He does his homework 15 


He treated his relatives ! 


. The police handled thebombs  . 
. The sailor climbed. 

. Thathappened . 

. Hereachedschool . 

. He does his homework__. 

. He failed__. 

. Old Mother Hubbard went — . 


—É———————————————— 
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| Write five sentences containing Adverb Phrases. | 
i 


18. Compare 
1. The crowd in the bazaar was very noisy. 


2. The crowd halted in the bazaar. 

In sentence 1, the phrase in the bazaar tells us which crowd was very noisy ; that is, it qualifies the noun crowd. 
It is therefore an Adjective Phrase. 

In sentence 2, the phrase in the bazaar tells us where the crowd halted ; that is, it modifies the verb halted. It is 
therefore an Adverb Phrase. 

Hence we see that the same phrase may be an Adjective Phrase in one sentence and an Adverb Phrase in 
another sentence. 


We cannot say what kind of Phrase a given Phrase is until we examine the work which it does in a sentence. 


eee RH EXERCISE 18 — — ee epe | 
Say which of the following are Adverb Phrases and which are Adjective Phrases. 

; 1. Have you heard of the man in the moon ? — ^ 5. Awful is the gloom beneath her. 

2. How could a man be in the moon ? *"'. (6. Then why did she look beneath her? 

| 3. They live on an island. M^ 7. Isthisthe train to Peshawar? 

4. Ahouseonan island was washed away. 8. It usually goes to Peshawar, Sir. 

V 


\ 
Use the following Phrases in sentences. | 
in a loud voice ; without further delay ; with one voice ; for certain ; just in time up in arms ; of no consequence ; out of i 
fashion ; with great satisfaction ; in the twinkling of an eye; on either side of the street ; in a shady nook; to the last man; 
with a smile ; at sixes and sevens ; at the eleventh hour ; on the top of the hill ; in future ; at nine o'clock. 


III. Noun Phrases 

19. Examine the following sentences. 
1. The boy wants something. 
2. The boy wants to go home. 
The word something is a Noun and it is the Object of the verb wants, in sentence 1. Similarly 
the group of words, to go home, is the Object of the verb wants, in sentence 2. Hence this group 
of words does the work of a Noun. The group of words, to go home, is therefore a Noun Phrase. 


Def.—A Noun Phrase is a group of words that does the work of a Noun. 


Further examples of Noun Phrases: 


He hopes to win the first prize. 

He loves to issue harsh orders. 

I tried to get the sum right. 

Standing about in a cold wet wind did me no good. 


Early to bed is a good maxim. 
We enjoy playing cricket. 

Did you enjoy reading this book ? * 
To win a prizeis my ambition. 


KU ADR EMI REA AMMIAN EXERCISE20 — | | 
Pick out the Noun Phrases in the following sentences. 

| 1. His father wished to speak to the Headmaster. 4. He dislikes having to punish his servants. 

2. The wicked vizier loves getting people into trouble. 5. Horses prefer living in dark stables. 

| .3. The poor debtor intended to pay back every penny of 6. I should hate to do such a thing. 

i 


the money. 


PHRASES 
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| 7. Have you ever tried climbing a coconut palm ? 12. Why do you like visiting such a man ? 

8. Thinking good thoughts precedes good actions. 13. Travelling in a hot dusty train gives me no pleasure. 
| 9, He refuses to answer the question. 14. He denies stealing the money. 

10. To write such rubbish is disgraceful. 15. Your doing such a thing surprises me. 

| 11. Promise to come again. 

LI 


I \ 
Supply a Noun Phrase. 
1. | want . 9. ___ gives me no pleasure. | 
| 2. — delights me. 10. Idon'tintend.  . | 
3. Weallhope  . 11. ___is not easy. 

| 4, Pretend. . 12. Idonotexpect — . 

5. | seems dishonest. 13. lenjy  . i 
| 6. surprised my mother. 14. Hewishes  . 

7. Doyou wish — ? 15. Catslike — 

| 8. Myfatherhates — . 16. His father promised . 

I 


Pick out the Phrases and say whether they are Adjective Phrases, Adverb Phrases, or Noun Phrases. 
20. He keeps the necklace under lock and key. 
21. He is a person of no importance. 


. He speaks like a born orator. 

. It grieved me to hear of your illness. 
. Beyond a doubt this man is honest. 22. | want to go to the cinema to-day. 

. He failed in spite of his best efforts. 23. | love to hear the watch-dog's honest bark. 


\ 
| 
. He won the prize by means of trickery. 24. | did it of my own free will. 
| 


. Do not talk like that. 25. Show me how to do it. 

. I have forgotten how to play this game. 26. His car ran over a dog. 

. He gained their affection in spite of many faults. 27. Things are in a bad way. 

. Ido not expect such treatment at your hands. 28. She is a woman of wonderful patience. 

. He speaks too fast to be understood. 29. | have found the key to his secret. 

. Ido not know what to do. 30. The plan has the virtue of committing us to nothing. 
. Ido not understand how to solve this problem. show . 31. | don't see the point of the story. 

. He persevered amidst many difficulties. Halow 


32. How to find the way to the ruins is the question. 
33. Tubal Cain was a man of might. 

34. He did it against his will. 

35. Ihave no time to waste on trifles. 


36. Don't do things by halves. 
37. | enjoy walking in the fields. 


. He succeeded in the long run. to do it. 
. Birds of a feather flock together. 

. This is a matter of no importance. 
. The train is behind time. 

. Heis a man of means. 

. Itlies near his heart. 


Chapter 3 CLAUSES 9 


I. Adverb Clauses 

20. Look at the groups of words in italics in the following sentences. 
1. They rested at sunset. [Rested when ?] 
2. They rested when evening came. [Rested when ?] 


mul. umi, imm. ends Vani uud; es (riis end 
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It is evident that both the groups of words in italics, in 1 and 2, do the work of an Adverb as they modifiy the 
verb rested, showing when the action was performed. 
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We at once recognize the first group of words, at sunset, as an Adverb Phrase. Is the second group of words, 
when evening came, also an Adverb Phrase ? 


No, it is not a Phrase for, unlike a Phrase, it has a Subject (evening) and a Predicate (came when) of its own, 
and is thus like a sentence. But though like a sentence it is part of a sentence. 

Sucha group of words that forms part ofa sentence, and has a Subject and a Predicate of its own, is called a Clause. 
Since the Clause, when evening came, does the work of an Adverb, it is called an Adverb Clause. 


Def.—An Adverb Clause is a group of words which contains a Subject and a Predicate of its own, and does 
the work of an Adverb. 


1. You may sit wherever you like. 13. | do it because choose to. 

2. He fled where his pursuers could not follow. 14. If I make a promise | keep it. 
3. He behaves as one might expect him to do. 15. You will pass if you work hard. 
4. Because you have done this | shall punish vou. 16. He advanced as far as he dared. W 
5. As he was not there, | spoke to his brother. 17. | forgive you since you repent. 
6 
7 
8 


. If you eat too much you will be ill. 18. I shall remain where | am. 
. He finished first though he began late. 19. We shall wait here until you come. 
. Will you wait till | return ? wy 20. When | was younger, | thought so. 
9. Just as he entered the room the clock struck. 21. It was so dark that you could not see your hand. 
10. They went where living was cheaper. 22. Wherever one goes, one hears the same story. 
11. He does not always speak as he thinks. 23. If you do not hurry you will miss the train. 
12. Take a lamp because the night is dark. 24. Since you have already decided, why do you ask my 


opinion ? 
———— (m Cs NUM Tert 
Supply suitable Adverb Clauses. 
1. Do not go : 16. He does . 
2. He is not so clever ; 17. He always comes à 
3. | was so hurried ; 18. He did : 


4. He ran so fast : 19. She sings exactly i 
5. He always does : 20. The earth is larger i 
6. He spoke so low ; 21. His father died : 


\ 
DL 
D. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
7. Ishall do nothing : 22. He cannot see ; | 
| 
D. 
| 
D. 
| 
| 
í 
D. 
D. 


8. Foolsrushin  . 23. Do you work well — . 

9. Nobody likeshim . 24. |found my books . 
10. Openrebukeisbetter — . 25. |willnotgoout — . 
11. He willsucceed. . 26. You will succeed orfail  . 
12. Makehay . 27. Arithmetic is less difficult — 
13. Heissobusy. . 28. We shall miss the train... 
14. Donotcome  . 29. Do 


15. The boy went out to play . | 


21. Examine the following sentences. 
1. The stolen property was found in the dacoits’ hiding place. 
2. The stolen property was found where the dacoits were accustomed to hide. 
It will be noticed that both the groups of words in italics do the work of an Adverb. 
But the group of words in italics in sentence 2 is a Clause, because it has a subject 
(the dacoits) and a Predicate (were accustomed to hide where) of its own; while the group of words in italics in 
sentence 1 is a Phrase. 


CLAUSES @) 


ES 


We further notice that the Adverb Phrase, in the dacoits’ hiding place, is equivalent to the Adverb Clause, 
where the dacoits were accustomed to hiding, and can therefore be replaced by it. 


In each of the following sentences replace each Adverb Phrase by an Adverb Clause. 


. On his return we asked him many questions. 
. Do it to the best of your ability. 
. The prince was met on his arrival by his 


secretary. 


11. 


The work is too much for any man to do single-handed. 


2. With a view to early retirement he saved his money. 


Sh io 


In the event of the president's death the vice-president 
succeeds him. 


4. In spite of poverty he became distinguished. A 14. He always carried out his duties according to instructions. 
5. Upon seeing the signal the troops set out. 15. The price is high for an old car. 
6. Nobody must expect to become rich without hard work. 16. He ran with all his might. 
7. They were very grateful to him for his kindness. 17. After such hard work, he requires a long rest. 
8. In comparison with air water is heavy. 18. He was base enough to accept the dishonourable terms. 
9. The weather is too bright to last. 19. Many ships were so shattered as to be wholly unmanageable. 
10. My heart is too full for words. 20. A rose by any other name would smell as sweet. 
———X ‘2 MN mmm 
In each of the following sentences, replace each Adverb Clause by an Adverb or Adverb Phrase. 
. | have not been well since | returned from Chennai. 20. The news is so good that it cannot be true. 
. When the sun set he returned home. Len 21. I did not pay him, as | had no money with me. 
. They fought as heroes do. a 22. He lived carefully so that he might live long. 
. When the righteous rule, the people rejoice. ‘a 23. The steamer will leave as soon as the mails arrive. 
. Though I am poor, yet am | contented. 4L 24. He may go home after his work is finished. 
. We have come so that we may help you. 325. As he was sick, he remained at home. 
. When he entered the room he saw the vase broken. 26. He was punished as he deserved. 
. The thief crept as a jackal does. 27. This sum is right so far as the working is concerned. 
. lam glad that he has recovered from his illness. 28. It rained so hard that the streets were flooded. 


E dei uud deny und und 
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17. 
18. 
19. 


. He works hard so that he may become rich. 
. He worked so hard that he succeeded. 

. As soon as | saw the cobra | ran away. 

. We ran so that we might arrive in time. 

. He jested even as he lay dying. 

. No man can become a great artist unless he applies 


himself continually to his art. 


. There was nothing he would not do if only he might 


make profit. 

He was not so rich that he could buy a motor-car. 
When he had uttered these words he sat down. 
This exercise is so difficult that | cannot do it. 


. Apollo was worshipped as long as the 


. Hethought himself rich though his income 


. Itook him because you recommended him. 
. My parents were poor though they were of noble birth. 
. Herefuses to work whatever | may say. 
. We will do the work as well as we can. 

. Robinson Crusoe was puzzled when he 


discovered the print of a foot on the sand. 


Roman Empire lasted. 


was only Rs. 30,000 annually. aes 


. We are kind to you because you are kind to us. 
. The passage is so difficult that | cannot comprehend it. 


Il. Adjective Clauses 


22. Look at the group of words in italics in the following sentences. 
1. The umbrella with a broken handle is mine. [Which umbrella?] 
2. The umbrella which has a broken handle is mine. [Which umbrella?] 
The first group of words, with a broken handle, describes the umbrella ; that is, it qualifies the noun umbrella, 
and does the work of an Adjective. It is what we call an Adjective phrase. 


The second group of words which has a broken handle, also describes the umbrella and so does the work of an 
Adjective. But because it contains a Subject and a Predicate of its own, it is called an Adjective Clause. 


Def — An Adjective Clause is a group of words which contains a Subject and a Predicate of its own, and does the 


work of an Adjective. 
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Pick out the Adjective Clauses in the following sentences, and tell what noun or pronoun each qualifies. 
1. Mary had a little lamb whose fleece was white as snow. 10. They never fail who die in a great cause. 
2. Theletter brought money which was badly needed. 11. I remember the house where | was born. 
3. The house that | live in belongs to my father. 12. He that climbs too high is sure to fall. 
4. lam monarch of all | survey. 13. Here is the book you want. 
5. | have a little shadow which goes in 14. Heaven helps those who help themselves. 
and out with me. 15. He died in the village where he was born. 
6. The dog that bites does not bark. 16. He never does anything that is silly. 
7. He tells a tale that sounds untrue. 17. People who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 
8. It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good. 18. Itisa long lane that has no turning. 
9. The boy stood on the burning deck whence all but he 19. He laughs best who laughs last. 


had fled. 20. Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just. | 


Supply suitable Adjective Clauses. 


1. | know the place , 9. | know the man : 


. Heistheman . 10. No man, shall suffer in any way. 
. Thehouse isahundred years old. 
. Hisoffenceisone  . 12. Students get good marks. 
13. Water — should be kept in a covered jar. 


. Boys will not be promoted. 
. He has lost the book : 
| found the book : 


14. Any boy will be punished. 


\ 
11. The boy gained the prize. | 
15. He went away by the train : | 


2 
3 
4 
5. Where isthe book? 
6 
7 
8 


23. Examine the following sentences. 


1. He met a girl with blue eyes. 
2. He met a girl whose eyes were blue. 
The group of words, with blue eyes, qualifies the noun girl. 


The group of words, whose eyes were blue, also qualifies the noun girl. 


Hence both these groups of words do the work of an Adjective. 
But the group of words, with blue eyes, is a Phrase, while the group of words, whose eyes were blue, is a Clause. 


We further notice that the Adjective Phrase, with blue eyes, is equivalent to the Adjective Clause, whose eyes were 
blue, and can therefore be replaced by it. 


A Ce EXERCISE 29 — Pissing cnc iaieimraitesan | 
In each of the following sentences, replace each Adjective Phrase by an Adjective Clause. | 
| 1. Aman of industrious habits is sure to succeed. 6. We all admire a man of courage. | 
2. Hetold us the time of his arrival. 7. Acity ona hill cannot be hid. | 
| 3. The time for departing has now arrived. 8. The people in the gallery could not hear. 

4. Do you know the road leading to the temple? 9. You can have anything of your liking. 

; 5. | have a box, filled with almonds. 10. The houses of the Burmee are often built of bamboo. | 
|! 

—— ÁN EXERCISE30 —  — | 
In the following sentences, replace Adjective Clauses by Adjectives or Adjective Phrases. | 
|! 1. Do you know the woman who is wearing a blue sari ? 3. That was the reason why he came late. 

i 2. The boy who sits near me is my cousin. 4. The reason why he failed IS obvious. 

1 
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10. This is the place where our forefathers landed. 

11. The explanation he gave was not satisfactory. 

12. Such men as you cannot be easily disheartened. 

13. This boy, who has been industrious, has earned a prize 
which he has well deserved. 

14. A belief which is generally held is not necessarily one 


5. The workers, who were weary with 

their exertions, lay down to rest. 

6. The sun, which at mid-day was hot, 
made the traveller thirsty. 

. Which is the road that leads most 
quickly to the station? 


N 


8. People who eat too much die early. which is true. 
9. Many men who have not been trained to 15. An author who was famous during the freedom 
write become journalists. struggle lived in that cottage which overlooks the lake. 


Ill. Noun Clauses 


24. Examine the groups of words in italics in the following sentences. 
1. Lexpect to get a prize. [Expect what?] 
2. Lexpect that I shall get a prize. [Expect what? ] 
The first group of words, to get a prize, does not contain a Subject and a Predicate of its own. It is therefore 
a phrase. This phrase is object of the verb expect and hence does the work of a Noun. It is therefore a Noun 
Phrase. 
The second group of words, that I shall get a prize, contains a Subject and a Predicate 
of its own. It is therefore a clause. This Clause is the object of the verb expect and so 
does the work of a Noun. We therefore call it a Noun Clause. 


Now examine the sentence, 
That you have come pleases me. 


Here the Clause, That you have come, is the Subject of the verb pleases. 
It therefore does the work of a Noun, and is what we call a Noun Clause. 
Def.—A Noun Clause is a group of words which contains a Subject and a Predicate of its own, and does the work 


of a Noun. 
—————— acoes ENCODE JT. eee eee 
Point out the Noun Clauses in the following sentences. 
1. loften wonder how you are getting on. 14. | went to see what had happened. 
. | fear that | shall fail. 15. Ido not understand how it all happened. 
No one knows 


\ 
| 
| 
2 | 
3. He replied that he would come. whoheis, 16. Pay careful attention to what | am going to say. | 
4. Do you deny that you stole the watch? 4 . It grieved me to hear that she was ill. 
5. | thought that it would be a fine day. . Iwantto know how far it is from here. | 
6. That you should cheat me hurts me. . Where we were to lodge that night was the problem. 
7. Noone knows who he is. . He begged that his life might be spared. 
8. He saw that the clock had stopped. . I think you have made a mistake. 
9. That you should say this is very strange. . Can you guess what | want ? 
10. | don't see how you can get out of this mess. 23. How the burglar got in is a mystery! | 
| 
i 


11. learn whatever I can. 24. Itis uncertain whether he will come. 
12. I do not know what he wants. 


| do not know what he will do. 


Complete the following by adding suitable Noun Clauses. 


I 

1. Icannotunderstand. . 5. Hetoldme — . 

| 2. Theyallsaid . 6. | isawell known fact. 

3.Ilthink  . 7. Do you know ___? 

| 4, Thisisjust — . 8.lwonder  . | 
i 
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9. |do not know ; 15. His father was anxious : 


; 

10. Please show me 16. Youforget___. 

11. __ is quite certain. 17. Itiscertain — . 

| 12. Ifeelcertain — . 18. Have youheard. ? 

13. Tellhim.  . 19. ____ do with your might. 

| 14. Will youtell me — ? 20. He was pleased with — . 
V 


In each of the following sentences, replace the words in italics by suitable Noun Clauses. 


I \ 
i 
|. 1. The time of his coming no one can guess. 9. | do not believe the account given by him. | 
2. | heard of his success. 10. He confessed his guilt. | 
3. The reason of his failure will never be known. 11. He described the attack on the camp. | 
! 4. predict a change in the weather. 12. The place of their meeting was known to the police. | 
| 5, The jury believed the man guilty. 13. The sailor told us the direction of the wind. i 
6. We expect an improvement in business. 14. His arrival was quite unexpected. | 
1 7. Who can doubt the truth of his statement ? 15. His friends hoped for his success. 

8. | know him to be trustworthy. 16. | know your great regard for him. | 
|! 

—— — sa EXERCISE34 — A ccena HG | 
In each of the following sentences, replace each Noun Clause by a Noun or Noun Phrase. | 
1. I hope that | shall be there in time. 9. It is to be regretted that he retired from the world so 

! 2. He is sure that we will win the match. early in life. 

|. 3. I remarked that it was a fine day. Pn 10. I do not believe what he says. 

! 4, They do not know where he is concealed. you. 11. He showed how the problem was done. 

| 5. The police must know where he is living. ^  : 12. It seems that he is a swindler. 

6. I believe what he says. : 13. He does not know where | live. | 
: 7. Tell me what you think about this. > 14. Tell me why you did this. | 
8. The doctor is hopeful that she will : ! 15. Itis not known who has written this book. | 
! Soon recover. d 16. The law will punish whosoever is guilty. 

Li 


25. We have now seen that there are three kinds of Clauses: 
(1) Adverb Clauses which do the work of Adverbs. 
(2) Adjective Clauses which do the work of Adjectives. 
(3) Noun Clauses which do the work of Nouns. 
26. Examine the following sentences, and notice the work done by the Clause in each. 
1. I knew where I could find him. 
2. I went to the place where I could find him. 
3. I went where I could find him. 
In sentence 1, the Clause does the work of a Noun, and is the Object of the verb know. 
In sentence 2, the Clause does the work of an Adjective, and qualifies the noun place. 
In sentence 3, the Clause does the work of an Adverb, and modifies the verb went. 
We thus see that the same Clause may be a Noun Clause in one sentence, an Adjective Clause in another, and an 
Adverb Clause in yet another. 
It is therefore clear that we cannot say what kind of Clause a Clause is unless we carefully examine the work that 
it does in a sentence. 


Li 
1. Come when you like. 
i 


2. | know the man who is here. | 
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3. He says that he met your brother. 

4. The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. 

5. Before | die | intend to see Venice. 

6. Let us rejoice as we go forward. 

7. | was reading a book which I had read before. 

8. Perhaps he thinks that | am a fool. 

9. As I drew near | saw a very curious sight. 

10. Where are the friends whom I knew ? 

11. Cana man live whose soul is dead ? 

12. | think that he will die. 

13. | want to find the man who did this. 

14. He made a vow that he would fast for a week. 

15. Have you heard that Rama has won the prize ? 
16. It was not the vizier whom the king suspected. 
17. He admitted that he wrote the letter. 

18. That he will do it, | have no doubt. 

19. | know the place which you mention. 

20. That such a thing could happen, I do not believe. 
21. When he heard this he turned very pale. 

22. Have you seen the horse that he has bought ? 
23. My father hopes that you will visit us. 

. He behaved as a brave man should do. 

25. | will wait until the next train comes. 

26. The general feared that he would be surrounded. 
27. He ate when he was hungry. 

28. Since he has been in hospital he has improved greatly. 
29. As I was going in my father came out. 

30. There came a time when he was tired of waiting. 
31. He spoke of a time when wars should cease. 

32. They live where the climate is good. 

33. | know a place where roses grow. 

34. They have gone to a land whither few travellers go. 
35. The wind bloweth whither it listeth. 

36. They returned whence they had come. 

37. The swallows will return to the country whence such birds migrate. 
38. Let none follow me to the retreat whither | now depart. 

39. | refer to the year when the monsoon failed. 

40. This is not the sort of place where you'll get rich in a hurry. 

41. Sadly they returned to the prison whence they had so hopefully set forth that morning. 
42. You will always regret the day when you did this. 

43. Another occupies the seat where once sat. 

44. He has gone to that bourne whence no traveller returns. 


N 
aS 


In each of the following sentences write a Clause in place of the words in italics, and say whether the Clause is a Noun 
Clause, an Adjective Clause, or an Adverb Clause. 


1. He cannot find a place to sleep in. 2. The girl with long hair is my cousin. 
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. Have you heard the news ? 
. In spite of his efforts he failed. 
. He walked slowly to avoid slipping 


3 16. I am hopeful of his speedy recovery. 
4 

5 

6. This is my home. 

7 

8 


17. Did he explain the purpose of his coming? 
18. He ordered the traitor to be executed. 

19. He remarked on the boy's impudence. 

20. His silence proves his guilt. 

21. I cannot tell you the date of my return. 

22. His share in the plot was suspected. 


. He cried aloud for joy. 
. lam surprised at your question. 
9. He works hard for a living. 


10. Being lame he has to use crutches. 23. He speaks like a born orator. 

11. The sun having set, the army stopped to rest. 24. Under existing conditions railway travel is expensive. 

12. | heard of his arrival. 25. He is not so foolish as to accept your offer. 

13. The duration of the war is uncertain. ] 26. In my old home we had many fruit trees. 

14. His remarks were not received : 27. | promise you a holiday on condition of your good 
with approval. behaviour. 


15. He declared his innocence. 


27. Examine the following sentences. 


1. His courage won him honour. 
The moon was bright and we could see our way. 


Night came on and rain fell heavily and we all got very wet. 


They rested when evening came. = 


Gn. og a be 


As the boxers advanced into the ring, the people said they would not allow them to fight. Ca, A i 
We see that sentence 1 has only one Subject and one Predicate. Such a sentence is called a Simple Sentence. 
Def —A Simple sentence is one which has only one Subject and one Predicate. 

[Or] A Simple sentence is one which has only one Finite Verb. 

Sentence 2 consists of two parts : 

(i) The moon was bright. 

(ii) We could see our way. 

These two parts are joined by the Co-ordinating Conjunction and. 

Each part contains a Subject and a Predicate of its own. Each part is therefore a sentence which is part of a 
large sentence. In other words, each part is what we call a Clause. 


We further notice that each Clause makes good sense by itself, and hence can stand by itself as a complete 
sentence. Each Clause is therefore independent of the other or of the same order or rank, and is called a 
Principal or Main Clause. 

A sentence, such as the second, which is made up of Principal or Main Clauses, is calleda Compound 
Sentence. 


Sentence 3 consists of three Clauses of the same order or rank. In other words, sentence 3 consists of three 
Principal or Main Clauses, viz: 


5 * 
(i) Night came on. LJ tt Gagne 


(ii) Rain fell heavily. oe 
(iii) We all got very wet. ET 


Such a sentence is also called a Compound sentence. 


Def —A Compound sentence is one made up of two or more Principal or Main Clauses. 


SENTENCES : SIMPLE, COMPOUND AND COMPLEX 
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Note— The term Double is now used for a sentence which consists of two principal or main clauses, and 
the term Multiple for a sentence of more than two principal or main clauses. 


Sentence 4 consists of two parts : 

(i) They rested. (ii) When evening came. 
Each part contains a Subject and a Predicate of its own, and forms part of a large sentence. Each part is therefore 
a Clause. 

We further notice that the Clause, They rested, makes good sense by itself, and hence can stand by itself as a 

complete sentence. It is therefore called the Principal or Main Clause. 

The Clause, when evening came, cannot stand by itself and make good sense. It is dependent on the Clause, they 

rested. It is therefore called a Dependent or Subordinate Clause. 

A sentence, such as the fourth, is called a Complex Sentence. 

Sentence 5 consists of the three Clauses: 
(i The people said. (Main Clause) Received with 
(ii) As the boxers advanced into the ring. (Subordinate Adverb Clause) thanks: 
(iii) They would not allow them to fight. (Subordinate Noun Clause) 


Such a sentence is also called a Complex sentence. 
Def —A Complex sentence consists of one Main Clause and one or more Subordinate Clauses. 


28. Look at the following Compound sentences, and notice the Co-ordinating Conjunctions joining clauses 
of equal rank. 
I shall do it now orI shall not do it at all. 
He gave them no money nor did he help them in any way. 
He threw the stone but it missed the dog. 
He neither obtains success nor deserves it. 


He is either mad or he has become a criminal. 
I both thanked him and rewarded him. 


State which of the following sentences are Compound, and which are Complex. In the case of a Compound sentence 
separate the co-ordinating clauses of which itis composed, and mention the conjunction, connecting these clauses. If 
a sentence is Complex divide it into its clauses, and state the Principal Clause and the Subordinate Clause or clauses. 


1. The horse reared and the rider was thrown. 20. He tried hard, but he did not succeed. 
2. Walk quickly, else you will not overtake him. 21. She must weep or she will die. 

3. The town in which | live is very large. 22. They serve God well who serve 

4. | called him, but he gave me no answer. His creatures. 

5. l agree to your proposals, for | think them reasonable. 23. Manis guided by reason, and beast 
6. | went because | was invited. by instinct. 

7. Either he is drowned or some passing ship has saved him. 24. Quarrels would not last long if the 

8. | returned home because | was tired. fault were only on one side. 


Iwas 
. They always talk who never think. invited 


10. He came oftener than we expected. 
11. He blushes; therefore he is guilty. 


. God made the country and man made the town. 
. Hetrudged on, though he was very tired. 
. There was one philosopher who chose 


12. A guest is unwelcome when he stays too long. to live in a tub. 

13. Whatever you do, do well. 28. The Commons passed the bill, but the 

14. He must have done his duty, for he is a conscientious man. Lords threw it out. 

15. He rushed into the field, and foremost fighting fell. 29. Tell me the news as you have heard. 

16. Man proposes, but God disposes. 30. He that has most time has none to lose. 

17. Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise. 31. Your arguments are weighty; still they do not convince me. 
18. Listen carefully and take notes. 32. Everything comes, if a man will only work and wait. 


19. The heavens declare the glory of God; and 
the firmament showeth His handiwork. 


I 
! 9 
i 
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36. They [rats] fought the dogs, and killed the cats. 
And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheese out of the vats. 
And licked the soup from the cook's own ladles. 
37. My heart leaps up when | behold 


A rainbow in the sky. 


33. The same day went Jesus out of the 
house, and sat by the seaside. 


34. We must eat to live, but we should 
not live to eat. 


35. Govern your passions or they will 
govern you. 


| Chapter 5 | MORE ABOUT NOUN CLAUSES 


29. We have seen that there are three kinds of Subordinate Clauses: 
The Noun Clause, the Adjective Clause, and the Adverb Clause. 


We have also seen that a Noun Clause is a subordinate clause which does the work of a noun in a 
Complex sentence. 


30. Since a Noun Clause does the work of a Noun in a Complex sentence, it can be : 


The Subject of a verb. 

The Object of a transitive verb. 

The Object of a preposition. 

In Apposition to a Noun or Pronoun. 

5. The Complement of a verb of incomplete predication. 


eS Sur 


31. In each of the following Complex sentences, the Noun Clause is the Subject of a verb: 
That you should say so surprises me. 
That it would rain seemed likely. 
What he said was true. 
When I shall return is uncertain. 
How he could assist his friend was his chief concern. 
Why he leftis a mystery. 
Whether we can start to-morrow seems uncertain. 


32. In each of the following Complex sentences, the Noun Clause is the Object of a transitive verb:— 


He says that he won't go. 

I hoped that it was true. 

She denied that she had written the letter. 
I cannot tell what has become of him. 

I do not know when I shall return. 

I asked the boy how old he was. 

Tell me why you did this. 

Tell me where you live. 

No one knows who he is. 


I earn whatever I can. Where 
Ask if he is at home. do you 
live? 


33. In each of the following Complex sentences, the Noun Clause is the Object of a preposition: 
Pay careful attention to what I am going to say. 
There is no meaning in what you say. 
There were no complaints except that the day was too hot. 

34. In each of the following Complex sentences, the Noun Clause is in Apposition to 
a Noun or Pronoun: 


Your statement that you found the money in the street will not be believed. He failed 
His belief that some day he would succeed cheered him through many disappointments. to turn 
You must never forget this, that honesty is the best policy. up. 
It is feared that he will not come. 
It was unfortunate that you were absent. 

35. In each of the following Complex sentences, the Noun Clause is used as 
the Complement of a verb of incomplete predication: 
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My belief is that he will not come. 

Her constant prayer was that the child might live. 

His great fear is that he may fail. 

My wish is that I may please you. 

Their request will be that they may be allowed to resign. 
Life is what we make it. 

This is where I live. 


36. A Clause coming after a construction consisting of an intransitive verb (particularly the verb 
to be) and an adjective does the work of a noun and is, therefore, treated as a Noun Clause. 


The child was afraid that he would fall down. 

All of us are keen that you should succeed. 

They felt sorry that they lost the match. 

The patient was sure that he would recover. 

She did not seem hopeful that he would arrive. 

It will be seen that the preposition of, about or for necessary to connect the intransitive verb 
construction to the succeeding Noun Clause in each of the above sentences is omitted. If we put 
a noun or a gerund instead of the Clause, we would say afraid of; keen about, sorry for, sure of, 
hopeful of, and the noun or gerund would be the object of the preposition in each case. The Noun 
Clause in each of the Complex Sentences may also be regarded as the object of the missing preposition 
after the intransitive verb construction. However, such Noun Clauses are often said to be used adverbially. 


Note— From the above examples it will be seen that a Noun Clause is generally introduced by the 
subordinating Conjunction that. Sometimes, however, the Conjunction that is omitted; as I know 
(that) he did it. 


Write down a dozen Complex sentences, each containing a Noun Clause. Make the Noun Clause the Subject in the first 
three, the Object in the next three, and in Apposition to a Noun or Pronoun in the next three. Use the Noun Clause 
predicatively in the last three. 


Point out the Noun Clause and say whether it is the Subject of some verb, or the Object of some verb, or the 
complement of some verb, or in Apposition to some noun or pronoun, or the Object of some preposition. 

1. Tell me how you found that out. 17. Do whatever you think right. 
18. | don't see how you can get out of this mess. 
19. Do you know when the train will arrive? 
20. Whoever came was made welcome. 
| 21. I understand you want a situation. 


. That he will succeed is certain. let me 


2 
3. Ithinkyou have made a mistake, — "lect. 
4. She says her mother is ill. 

5. How long I shall stay here is doubtful. 
6 

7 

8 


. Idid not know that he had come. 22. My verdict is that the prisoners shall die. 
. Itis clear that he was guilty. 23. | cannot express how sorry | am. 
. Ido not understand how it all happened. 24. They guessed what he meant. 
9. Can you tell who wrote Shakuntala? 25. | am afraid that she will be angry. 
10. All depends on how it is done. 26. Will you explain why you behaved so ? 
11. Do you deny that you stole the purse? 27. No one can tell how this will end. 
12. The law will punish whosoever is guilty. 28. The truth is that we have been deceived. 
13. | think know your face. 29. Itis not clear who has done this. 
14. Ask if dinner is ready. 30. I do not know how | can deal with this rascal. 
15. The report that he was killed is untrue. 31. I did not know whether I should laugh or cry. 
16. He was very hopeful that he would succeed 32. We are desirous that you should succeed. 


37. Sometimes, instead of a Noun Clause introduced by that, the Accusative with the Infinitive is used. 
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1. (a) He thought that he was safe there. 
(b) He thought himself to be safe there. 
2. (a) I believed that he was a true friend. 
(b) Ibelieved him to be a true friend. 
3. (a) This proved that the man had stolen the horse. 
(b) This proved the man to have stolen the horse. 
4. (a) We know that Rama is alive. 
( 


b) We know Rama to be alive. 


Chapter 6 | MORE ABOUT ADJECTIVE CLAUSES 


38. As we have seen, an Adjective Clause in a Complex sentence is a subordinate clause which does the work of an 
Adjective, and so qualifies some noun or pronoun in the main clause. 


An Adjective Clause is introduced by a Relative Pronoun or by a Relative Adverb; as, 


Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

He is the man whom we all respect. 

The time when the boat leaves is not yet fixed. 
The house where the accident occurred is nearby. 
The reason why I did it is obvious. 


39. Sometimes, however, a Relative Pronoun introduces a Co-ordinate clause; as, 


I met Rama, who (= and he) gave me your message. 
Here we are using the Relative Pronoun who to introduce a co-ordinate clause. 


[It might appear, at first sight, that the clause, who gave me your message, is an Adjective clause and therefore 
Subordinate. It will be seen that this is not the case however, for it in no way identifies or describes Rama. 


In the sentence, 
He is the boy who broke the window. 


the clause, who broke the window, clearly identifies and describes the boy, and is therefore an Adjective clause.] 


40. Below are further examples of who (and which) used to introduce a co-ordinate clause. 
1. I met Mr. Joshi, who (= and he) thereupon shook hands with me. 
2. The prisoner was taken before the Captain, who (= and he) condemned him to instant death. 
3. He gave me a message, which (= and it) is this. 
4. He released the bird, which (= and it) at once flew away. 
41. The Relative Pronoun or the Relative Adverb, introducing an Adjective clause, is sometimes understood, and not 
expressed; as, 
1. Eat all ^ you can. 
[Here the Relative Pronoun that is understood. ] 
2. Isaw aman ^ I know. 
[Here the Relative Pronoun whom is understood. ] 
3. Where's the book ^ he left for me ? 
[Here the Relative Pronoun which is understood. ] 
4. On the day ^ you pass the examination I shall give you a reward. 
[Here the Relative Adverb when is understood]. 
5. The reason ^ I have come is to ask for my money. 


[Here the relative Adverb why is understood.] 


42. In older English but was used as a relative pronoun as in the sentences below. In such 
cases but is equivalent to a relative pronoun followed by not. 

1. There was not a woman present but wept to hear such news. 
[That is, who did not weep to hear such news.] 

2. And not a man of the three hundred at Thermopylae but died at his post. 
[That is, who did not die at his post.] 
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3. Noris there a man here but loved our Caesar. 
[That is, who did not love our Caesar.] 

4. There was not a widow but longed to die upon the pyre of her husband. 
[That is, who did not long to die, etc.] 

5. There is no fireside but has one vacant chair. 


[That has not one vacant chair.] 
43. Note that than is sometimes used as a Preposition before a Relative Pronoun in the Adjective Clause ; as, 


They elected Rama than whom no better boy ever went to school. 

We will follow Brutus than whom Rome knows no nobler son. 

It was a blow than which no crueller was ever struck. 

We came to a spot than which mine eyes have seldom seen a lovelier sight. 


44. The infinitive with to is often used as the equivalent of an Adjective Clause. 


1. (a) Give me some food which I may eat. 
(b) Give me some food to eat. CINCNDE 
2. (a) He has no boots which he can wear. some food. 
(b) He has no boots to wear. 
3. (a) The doctor has given me medicine which I must take. 
(b) The doctor has given me medicine to take. 
4. (a) I have work which I must do. 
(b) Ihave work to do. 
5. (a) His mother gave him a rupee which he might put in his money-box. 
(b) His mother gave him a rupee to put in his money-box. 

——————— — — t EXERCISE 40 E E 
Pick out each Adjective Clause in the following sentences and say which noun or pronoun in the main 
clause it qualifies. 

1. This is the house that Jack built. 21. Little good work can be expected from men who are 
2. He that climbs too high is sure to fall. great boasters. 

3. She sleeps the sleep that knows no waking. 22. The plan you propose is a very good one. 

4. We obeyed the order the teacher gave us. ® 23. The night is long that never finds the day. 

5. Servants that are honest are trusted. Ax 24. It is along lane that has no turning. 

6. They never fail who die in a great cause. 25. He gave me everything | asked for. 

7. We love those who love us. 1} 26. He failed in everything that he laid his hands upon. 
8. The moment which is lost is lost for ever. 27. He has tricks that remind me of his father. 


11. Youth is the time when the seeds of character are sown. 30. The bark that held a prince went down. 

12. It was the schooner Hesperus that sailed the wintry sea. 31. He that is down need fear no fall. 

13. They never pardon who have done the wrong. 32. We are such stuff as dreams are made on. 

14. He has a son who has made a name for himself. 33. The man that hath no music in his soul is fit for treason. 


15. A friend who helps you in time of need isa real friend. — 34. True love's the gift which God has given to man alone 
beneath the heaven. 


"99 35. Nota soldier discharged his farewell shot 
Ve O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 

18. He laughs best who laughs last. (Vi 36. Who lives longest sees the most. 

19. All the blessings we enjoy come from God. 5 $ 37. Often | think of the beautiful town 

20. They that are whole have no need of the physician. That is seated by the sea. 


16. All that glitters is not gold. 
17. He could not answer the question 
| asked him. 


I \ 
| 
| 
f 
| 
| 9. | have a little shadow which goes in and out with me. — 28. | duly received the message you sent me. | 
| 10. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 29. The fox saw the grapes which hung over the garden wall. 
i ‘ 
1 DL 
| | 
t 


I 
Make ten sentences, each containing an Adjective Clause, in which a Relative Pronoun is understood. 
V 
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Make ten sentences, each containing an Adjective Clause, in which a Relative Adverb is understood. 


| Chapter 7 | MORE ABOUT ADVERB CLAUSES 


45. We have seen that an Adverb clause is a subordinate clause which does the work of an Adverb. It may, therefore, 
modify some verb, adjective, or Adverb in the main clause; as, 


Strike the iron while it is hot. 
You are taller than I thought. 
He ran so quickly that he soon overtook me. 


46. Adverb clauses are of many kinds and may be classified as Adverb Clauses of- 


1. Time 2. Place 3. Purpose 
4. Cause 5. Condition 6. Result 
7. Comparison 8. Supposition or Concession 


1. Adverb Clauses of Time 
47. Adverb Clauses of time are introduced by the Subordinating Conjunctions whenever, while, after, before, since, as, etc. 


When you have finished your work you may go home. 

I will do it when I think fit. 

Don't talk while she is singing. 

While I command this ship there will be good discipline. 
He came after night had fallen. 

After the law had been passed this form of crime ceased. 
Do it before you forget. 

Before you go bring me some water. 

I have not been well since I returned from Chennai. 
There was silence as the leader spoke. 

As he came into the room all rose to their feet. 

The doctor always comes whenever he is sent for. 

They were commanded to wait till the signal was given. 
The world always will be the same so long as men are men. 
As soon as he heard the news he wrote to me. 

Just as he entered the room the clock struck. 

No sooner did he see us than he disappeared. 


Bring me 
some water. 


2. Adverb Clauses of Place 


48. Adverb Clauses of Place are introduced by the Subordinating Conjunctions where and whereas, 
I have put it where I can find it again. 
They can stay where they are. 
Where you live I will live. E 
He led the caravan wherever he wanted to go. live I'll live. 


You can put it wherever you like. 
Let him be arrested wherever he may be found. 


In older English whence and whither were also used. 


Go quickly whence you came. 
The wind bloweth whither it listeth. 
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Write three sentences containing Adverb Clauses of Place. 


3. Adverb Clauses of Purpose 


49. Adverb clauses of purpose are introduced by the subordinating conjunctions so that, in order that and lest. 
(In order that and lest are used in a formal style.) 


I will give you a map so that you can find the way. 

We eat so that we may live. 

The UNO was formed in order that countries might discuss world problems better. 

He was extra polite to his superiors lest something adverse should be written into his records. 
‘Sleep not lest your Lord come in the night: 


The conjunction that occurred in older English: 


He drew the sword that he might defend himself. 
‘Come hither that I may bless thee: 


Write three sentences containing Adverb Clauses of Purpose. 


4. Adverb Clauses of Cause or Reason 
50. Adverb Clauses of Cause or Reason are introduced by the Subordinating Conjunctions because, as, since, that. 


Because I like you, I shall help you. 

I did it because I wanted to. 

I did not buy it because I did not like the look of it. 

He thinks, because he is rich, he can buy justice. 

Since you are so clever you will be able to explain this. 

Since your father is not at home, I will ask you to take the message. 
Since you swear to serve me faithfully, I will employ you. 


I am glad that you like it. 
He was very pleased that you have passed. 
As he was not there, I spoke to his brother. 


Write five sentences containing Adverb clauses of cause or reason. 


5. Adverb Clauses of Condition 
51. Adverb Clauses of Condition are introduced by the Subordinating Conjunctions if, whether, unless. 


If 1 like it, I shall buy it. Come if you wish to. 

If it rains we shall stay at home. 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

You must go whether you hear from him or not. 

Whether the Rajah gives him blows or money, he will speak the truth. 
Unless you work harder you will fail. 

I won't pay it unless he sends me the bill again. 


I will forgive you on condition that you do not repeat the offence. 
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Note 1—Sometimes the Subordinating Conjunction is omitted in Adverb Clauses of Condition; as, 


Had I not seen this with my own eyes I would not have believed it. 
Had I the wings of a bird I would fly away. 
He would be happier were he more honest. 
Were an angel to tell me such a thing of you, I would not believe it. 


What would you answer did I ask you such a question ? 


Note 2—Clauses of Condition are sometimes introduced by a Relative Pronoun, or Adjective, or Adverb 
(without any antecedent) ; as, 


Whatever happens keep calm. 

Don't annoy him whatever you do. 

Whatever may be the result, I shall refuse. 

Whichever road we take we shall be too late. 

However cleverly you may cheat, you will be found at last. 
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Write five sentences containing Adverb Clauses of Condition. | 
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6. Adverb Clauses of Result or Consequence 


52. Adverb Clauses of Result or Consequence are introduced by the Subordinating Conjunction that. Frequently so 
or such precedes it in the Principal Clause. 


They fought so bravely that the enemy were driven off./So bravely did they fight that the enemy were driven off. (Literary) 
He is such a good man that all respect him. 

So great a fire raged that London was burnt down. 

The Romans built in such a way that their walls are still standing. 
He spoke in such a low voice that few could hear him. 

So terrible a disease broke out that very few of the people survived. 
Very heavy rain fell so that the rivers were soon in flood. 

Laws were quickly passed so that this abuse was checked. 

He behaved in such a manner that his reputation suffered. 

So cold was it that many died. 


Note—The Subordinating Conjunction that is often dropped in informal English. 


i 

He was so weak he could not speak. 
i I am so deaf I cannot hear thunder. 

i It was so late I waited no longer. 

i He is so old he can hardly walk. 

' It was so small I could not see it. 


I 
' Write five sentences containing Adverb Clauses of Result or Consequence. | 
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7. Adverb Clauses of Comparison 
53. Adverb Clauses of Comparison are of two kinds: 
(i) Adverb Clauses of Comparison of Degree. 
(ii) Adverb Clauses of Comparison of Manner. 
54. Adverb Clauses of Comparison of Degree are introduced by the Subordinating 
Conjunction than, or by the Relative Adverb as; as, 
He is older than he looks. 


No one can run faster than Rama. 
It is later than I thought. 
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You must work harder than I do. 
He is as stupid as he is lazy. 
He is not so clever as you think. 


Note—The verb of the Adverb Clause of Comparison of Degree is often understood and not expressed ; as, 


Nobody knows it better than I [do]. 

Few are better leaders than he [is]. 

You like curry better than I [like it]. 

It will happen as sure as death [is sure]. 

Not many know the truth of this better than you [know it]. 


Write five sentences containing Adverb Clauses of Comparison of Degree. 


55. Adverb Clauses of Comparison of Manner are introduced by the Relative Adverb as ; as, It all ended as 
I expected. 


You may do as you please. 

It all ended as I expected. 

As you have made your bed so you must lie on it. 
As he has lived so will he die. 

As the twig is bent the branch will grow. 


8. Adverb Clauses of Supposition or Concession 


56. Adverb Clauses of Supposition or Concession are introduced by the Subordinating Conjunctions though, 
although, even if. 


Though I am poor! am honest. 

Though the heavens fall, justice must be done. 

Though He slay me yet will I love Him. 

He set sail though the storm threatened. 

Although troops had marched all day they fought bravely all night. 
Although I forbade this you have done it. 

I shall be able to get in although I have no ticket. 

Even if it rains I shall come. 

Even if he is old he is able to do a great deal of work. 

I would not do it even if you paid me. 


pee es ecm NUUS beni EXERCISES) — d | 
Write five sentences containing Adverb Clauses of Supposition or Concession. | 
i 
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Pick out the Adverb clauses in the following sentences, tell the kind of each clause and point out the word in the 
main clause which it modifies. 

. Forgive us as we forgive our enemies. 

. We sow so that we may reap. 

. He did it as I told him. 

. I couldn't be angry with him, if | tried. 

. He arrived as we were setting out. 

. If this story were false, what should you do ? 
. It is ten hours since | had nothing to eat. 

. I make friends wherever | go. 


CONADUABRWN 
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9. In Rome we must do as the Romans. 
10. If I were you | would do it at once. 
11. The general was as good as his word. 
12. My sight is as keen as yours. 
13. Some seeds fell where there was no earth. 
14. Since you say so, | must believe it. 
15. Stand still if you value your life. 
16. He labours so that he may become rich. 
17. Helost more than he could afford. 
18. Itis so simple that a child can understand it. 
19. He kept on writing as though he did not hear. 
20. Boy as he was, he was chosen king. 
21. He rides as a cowboy rides. 
22. | will die before | submit. 
23. He was caught in a shower as he was returning from school. 
24. He speaks better than he writes. 
25. He came in while | was out. 
26. After the vote was taken the meeting broke up. 
27. He wept as if he had been a child. 
28. Apollo was worshipped as long as the Roman Empire lasted. 
29. He consoled the unfortunate mother as best he might. 
30. He ran so fast that | could not overtake him. 
31. He knows that inasmuch as | have told him. 
32. The younger man has more money than brains. 
33. Since you desire it, | will look into the matter. 
34. They set a strong guard, lest any one should escape. 
35. He succeeded although his success was not expected. 
36. The earth is larger than the moon. 
37. It was dark when the cannonading stopped all of a sudden. 
38. His pity gave ere charity began. 
39. Wherever | went was my dear dog Tray. 
40. He felt as if the ground were slipping beneath his feet. 
41. Some people act as though they could do no wrong. 
42. Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
43. He dared not stir, lest he should be seen. 
44. The movement was checked before it was fairly started. 
45. A glutton lives so that he may eat. 
46. Everything happened exactly as had been expected. 
47. Robinson Crusoe was puzzled when he discovered the print of a foot on the sand. 
48. Enough is as good as a feast. 
49. He finished the work as the clock struck five. 
50. As soon as you stand there, this young lady is your lawful wedded wife. 
51. It's dull in our town since my playmates left. 
52. Whilst live, thou shalt never want a friend to stand by thee. 
53. No sooner did this idea enter his head, than it carried conviction with it. 
54. They have gone ahead with the plan, although there is widespread public opposition. 
55. They were commanded to wait till the signal was given. 
56. Rich as he is, one would scarcely envy him. 
57. Open rebuke is better than secret love. 
58. Have you turned a detective, that you keep your eye on me like this ? 
59. He had not read half a dozen pages, when the expression of his face began to change. 
60. My eldest son was bred at Oxford, as | intended him for the learned profession. 
61. His behaviour was such that everybody liked him. 
62. | had scarcely taken orders a year, before I began to think seriously of matrimony. 
63. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
64. The world always will be the same, as long as men are men. 


MORE ABOUT ADVERB CLAUSES 


ES 


Use each of the following clauses in a sentence, and say what work it does in your sentence. 


. that he was tired 

. where he was born 

. as he was told 

. what you say 

. whosoever is guilty 

. who laughs last 

. because he is generous 

. Since you say so 

. as he deserved 

. before it was too late. 

. as soon as he heard the news. 
. that he soon overtook me 
. where he had left it 

. how old he was. 

. if you are diligent 

. becausel was tired 

. what has become of him 

. when the train will arrive 

. who did it 

. whatever you think right 

. since | returned from Lahore 
. how this will end 

. what he wants 

. as he could 

. as he was not there 

. if were you 

. that the streets were flooded 
. as | told him 

. before | submitted 

. that he is a millionaire 

. as she is beautiful 

. what you want 

. when his father died 

. as it was raining 

. as you please 

. than you are [strong] 

. although he is not rich 

. who works hard 

. that we shall win 

. when I shall return 

. if I had not helped you 

. although they fought most valiantly 
. when the cat is away 

. while it is hot 

. who help themselves 

. While the sun shines 

. till you are out of the wood 
. that wears a crown 

. who live in glass houses 

. where ignorance is bliss 

. that blows nobody good 

. no sooner did he see me 
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53. as dreams are made on 

| 54. that has no turning 

55. where angels fear to tread 
| 56. so that we may live 

V 


1. where he was buried 5. why he did it 
2. when the train will arrive 6. that he might succeed in life 
3. where he had left it 7. whom he had met 


4. who did it 8. when the monsoon failed 


I 

| 

i 1. Small service is true service it lasts. 

1 

! 2. It isa great loss to a man he cannot laugh. 

; 3. We there met a boy had lost his way. 

I 

! 4. It is the common doom of man. he must eat his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
' 5. Fit words are better fine ones. 

| 6. He makes no friend, never made a foe. 

' 7. The moment is lost is lost for ever. 

; 8. Forgive us our debts we forgive our debtors. 

9. The man stands by me in trouble | won't bid him go until the sun shines again. 
; 10. Money is easily earned is soon spent. 

11. somewhat pompous, he was an entertaining companion. 
| 12. Poetry takes me up so entirely | scarce see what passes under my nose. 
13. He fights and runs away, lives to fight another day. 

| 14. Never refuse to entertain a man in your heart all the world is talking against him. 
15. you would be healthy, be good. 

; 16. | am dead, my dearest, sing no sad songs for me. 

17. Aman has no more right to say an uncivil thing to act one. 
| 18. the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch. 
LI 
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19. this be madness there is method in it. 

20. Consider the lilies they grow. 

21. he has a car, he often goes to the office on foot. 

22. we approached the house, we heard the sound of music. 
23. | have not been well | returned from Delhi. 

24. These are the books | ordered last week. 

25. They live their fathers lived before them. 

26. Noone can tell this will end. 

27. he had gone remembered he was. 

28. Aman loses his temper continually is a nuisance. 

29. Youth is the time the seeds of character are sown. 
30. The house he was born lies in ruins. 

31. my mother died | was very young. 

32. Do not halloo you are out of the wood. 

33. | shall see you tomorrow, we will talk the matter over. 
34. They always talk never think. 


MORE ABOUT ADVERB CLAUSES 


35. | did not recognize him he told me he was. 


| | 
| | 
36. They serve God well serve His creatures. | 
| 37. Ihave a little shadow goes in and out with me. | 
38. | met a boy told me | could find you. | 
| 39. We learn, we may be able to make our way in the world. | 
i 40. he was not there, | spoke to his brother. | 
41. A vessel that once gets a crack, it may be cunningly mended, will never stand such rough usage a | 
whole one. 

| 42 it journeys through space, the earth is not alone; spinning round with it is the moon. | 
43. Other planets have moons, ours is very large compared to the earth. | 
44. | resolved | would say nothing | knew the worst. | 
45. he was born, brought him up, and he lived, we are not told. i 
'* 46. Nothing can describe the confusion ofthought ^  lfelt — | sank into the water. i 
47. he was a strict disciplinarian he was loved by all | served under him. | 
; 48. One great reason we are insensible to the goodness of Creator is the fact His bounty is so extensive. | 
49. Passengers are warned it is dangerous to lean out of the window the train is in motion. | 
I 


Chapter 8 ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES 


(CLAUSE ANALYSIS) 


57. Usually when a complex or compound sentence is given for analysing, detailed analysis is not required; the 
student is asked to give clause analysis, that is, he is asked to break up a given sentence into its several clauses 
and show their relation to one another. 

58. In analysing a Complex sentence, the first step is to find out the Principal or Main Clause. 


The next step is to find out the Subordinate Clause or Clauses, showing the relation which each Clause bears to 
the Principal Clause. 
59. Now study carefully the following example of the analysis of a Complex sentence. 
Whenever he heard the question, the old man who lived in that house, answered that the earth is flat. 
Complex sentence containing three Subordinate clauses: 
1. The old man.... answered (Principal clause) 
2. Whenever he heard the question. (Adverb clause of time, modifying answered in 1.) 
3. Who lived in that house. (Adjective clause, qualifying man in 1.) 
4. That the earth is flat. (Noun clause, object of answered in 1.) 
60. Sometimes a Subordinate clause has another Subordinate clause within it; that is, 
a Subordinate clause has another Subordinate clause dependent on it, e.g., 
(A) I think that he destroyed the letter which you sent there. 
1. Ithink.... (Principal clause) 
2. That he destroyed the letter ....(Noun Clause, object of think in 1.) 
3. Which you sent there.....(Adjective clause, subordinate to 2, qualifying letter.) 
(B) He replied that he worked whenever he liked. 
1. He replied....(Principal clause) 
2. That he worked... (Noun clause, object of replied in 1.) 
3. Whenever he liked... (Adverb clause, subordinate to 2, modifying worked.) 


(C) I know the man who said that this would happen. 


1. I know the man....(Principal clause) 
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2. Who said....(Adjective clause, qualifying man in 1.) 
3. That this would happen. (Noun clause, subordinate to 2, object of said.) 
61. One afternoon, as in that sultry clime 
It is the custom in the summer-time, 
With bolted doors and window-shutters closed, 
The inhabitants of Atri slept or dozed. 
When, suddenly upon their senses fell 
The loud alarm of the accusing bell ! 
Complex sentence, containing two subordinate clauses: 
1. One afternoon, with bolted doors and window shutters closed, the inhabitants of Atri slept or dozed. (Principal clause) 
2. As in that sultry clime it is the custom in the summer-time. (Adverb clause of manner, modifying slept or dozed in 1.) 
3. When, suddenly, upon their senses fell the loud alarm of the accusing bell. (Adverb clause of time, modifying slept or 
dozed in 1) 
62. Below are further examples: 
(1) Breathes there the man with soul so dead e "s 
Who never to himself hath said, Ee —— fatis; A 
‘This is my own, my native land?’ 
Complex sentence, containing two subordinate clauses: 
1. Breathes there the man with soul so dead...(Principal clause) 
2. Who never to himself hath said..... (Adjective clause, qualifying man in 1.) 
3. “This is my own, my native land?’ (Noun clause, subordinate to 2, object of hath said.) 


(2) Everyone who knows you, acknowledges, when he considers the case calmly, that you have 

been wronged. 
Complex sentence, containing three subordinate clauses: 

1. Everyone acknowledges...(Principal clause) 
2. Who knows you. (Adjective clause, qualifying one in 1.) 
3. When he considers the case calmly. (Adverb clause, modifying acknowledges in 1.) 
4. That you have been wronged. (Noun clause, object of acknowledges in 1.) 

(3) Do the work that's nearest, 

Tho' it's dull at whiles 


Helping when you meet them. 


Lame dogs over stiles. 
Complex sentence, containing three subordinate clauses: 
1. [You] do the work, helping lame dogs over stiles. (Principal clause) 
2. That's nearest. (Adjective clause, qualifying work in 1.) 
3. Tho’ it's dull at whiles. (Adverb clause of concession, modifying helping in 1.) 
4. When you meet them. (Adverb clause of time, modifying helping in 1.) 
(4) I knew a man who believed that, if a man were permitted to make the ballads, 
he need not care who made the laws of a nation. 
Complex sentence, containing four subordinate clauses: 
I knew a man...(Principal clause) 
. Who believed....(Adjective clause, qualifying a man in 1.) 
. That he need not care. (Noun clause, subordinate to 2, object of believed) 
. Who made the laws of a nation. (Noun clause, subordinate to 2, object of care.) 
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5. Ifa man were permitted to make the ballads, Adverb clause of condition, subordinate 
to 3, modifying need not care. 


(5) The man who can play most heartily when he has the chance of playing, is generally 
the man who can work most heartily when he must work. 


Complex sentence, containing four subordinate clauses: 


The man is generally the man...(Principal clause) 
Who can play most heartily. [Adjective clause, qualifying man (subject) in 1.] 
When he has the chance of playing. [Adverb clause, subordinate to 2, modifying play. ) 


Who can work most heartily. (Adjective clause, qualifying man (complement) in 1.] lere 
genius. 
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When he must work. (Adverb clause, subordinate to 4, modifying work.) 


(6) Should you be so unfortunate as to suppose that you are a genius, and that things will 
come to you, it would be well to undeceive yourself as soon as it is possible. 


Complex sentence, containing four Subordinate Clauses: 


1. It would be well to undeceive yourself. (Principal clause) 
2. As soon as it is possible. (Adverb clause of time, subordinate to 1.) 
3. Should you be so unfortunate as to suppose...(Adverb clause of condition, sub ordinate to 1.) 
4. That you are a genius. (Noun clause. Subordinate to 3, object of to suppose.) 
5. And that things will come to you. (Noun clause, co-ordinate with 4, and subordinate to 3, object of to suppose.) 
————————— i EXERCISE 56 E E E EE aaianiateis 
Analyse the following sentences. pou 
when I was 
1. As my eldest son was bred a scholar, | determined to send him to town, where his fourteen. 


2. 


IN 


. | had a partial father, who gave me a better education than his broken fortune would have allowed. 
. Hetold us that he had read Milton, in a prose translation, when he was fourteen. 
. With whatever luxuries a bachelor may be surrounded, he will always find his happiness incomplete, 


. Among the many reasons which make me glad to have been born in England, one of the first is that | read 

. He [Pope] professed to have learned his poetry from Dryden, whom, whenever an opportunity was presented, he 

. We who are fortunate enough to live in this enlightened century hardly realize how our ancestors suffered from their 
. We cannot justly interpret the religion of any people, unless we are prepared to admit that we ourselves are liable to 


. Milton said that he did not educate his daughters in the languages, because one tongue was enough for a woman. 

. The man who does not see that the good of every living creature is his good, is a fool. 

. Nothing can describe the confusion of thought which | felt when | sank into the water. 

. We had in this village, some twenty years ago, a boy whom | well remember, who from his childhood showed a strong 


. Considering that the world is so intricate, we are not to be surprised that science has progressed slowly. 
. You take my house when you do take the prop 


. | heard a thousand blended notes, 


abilities might contribute to our support and his own. 


Clive had been only a few months in the army, when intelligence arrived that peace 
had been concluded between Great Britain and France. 


unless he has a wife and children. 

Shakespeare in my mother tongue. 

praised through his whole life with unvaried liberality. 
belief in the existence of mysterious and malevolent beings. 


error in matters of faith. 


liking for bees. 


That doth sustain my house. 


While in a grove I sat reclined 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 
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17. Much as we like Shakespeare's comedies, we cannot agree with Dr. Johnson that they are better than his tragedies. 


18. Those who look into practical life will find that fortune is usually on the side of the industrious, as the winds and 
waves are on the side of the best navigators. 
19. He who sits from day to day, 
Where the prisoned lark is hung. 
Heedless of its loudest lay, 
Hardly knows that it has sung. 
20. History says that Socrates, when he was given the cup of hemlock, continued to talk to the friends Wh were standing 
around him as he drank it. 
21. | have no sympathy with the poor man | knew, who, when suicides abounded, told me he dared not look at his razor. 


Chapter 9 | ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES 
(CLAUSE ANALYSIS) 


64. A compound sentence is made up of two or more independent sentences or principal or main clauses joined 
together by a Co-ordinating conjunction ; as, 


1. The horse reared and the rider was thrown. 
[Here each Co-ordinate Clause is a Simple sentence. ] 
2. They were fond of music, played on various kinds of instruments and indulged in much singing. 
[Here each Co-ordinate Clause is a Simple sentence. ] 
3. They asked him how he received the wound, but he refused to answer. 
[Here the first clause is a Complex sentence, while the second clause is a Simple sentence.] 


4. He says what he means, and he means what he says. 


[Here each Co-ordinate Clause is a Complex sentence. ] 


It will be thus seen that each main clause of a Compound sentence may be a Simple sentence or a Complex 
sentence. 


It has been already pointed out ( § 27) that the term Double is now used for a sentence which is made up of two 
main clauses. and the term Multiple for a sentence of more than two main clauses. 


65. In accordance with this new terminology, 1, 3, and 4 are Double sentences, and 2 is a Multiple sentence. 


66. The connection between two main clauses of a Compound sentence may be one of the following four kinds: 
(1) Copulative; as, 
God made the country and man made the town. 
Babar was not only a great soldier, he was also a wise ruler. 
He cannot speak, nor can he write. 
He plays the piano, he sings also. 
The innocents were punished as well as the guilty. 


Here in each sentence the main clauses are simply coupled together. 


(2) Adversative ; as, 


He is slow, but he is sure. 

I did my best, nevertheless I failed. 
He is rich, yet he is not happy. 

He is vain, still his friends adore him. 


Here in each sentence the two main clauses are opposed in meaning to each other. 
(3) Alternative or Disjunctive; as, 
She must weep, or she will die. 


Either he is mad, or he feigns madness. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 
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67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


Walk quickly, else you will not overtake him. 
Here in each sentence the two main clauses are disjoined in meaning, and a choice between them is offered for 
acceptance. 
(4) Illative ; as, 


He is diligent, therefore he will succeed. 
He is unwell, so he cannot attend office. 
The angles are equal, consequently the sides are equal. 


Here in each sentence the second clause draws an inference from the first. 
Sometimes no connecting word is used to join two main clauses; as, 
Temperance promotes health, intemperance destroys it. 


Her court was pure; her life serene. 


Sometimes a Subordinate Conjunction is used to join the clauses of a Compound sentence; as, 
I shall see you tomorrow, when (= and then) we can finish the business. 


I walked with him to the station, where (= and there) we parted. 
Compared sentences are often contracted. For example, when the main clauses have: 
(1) A common Subject; as, 


He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 
- He chid their wanderings, but he relieved their pain. 


(2) A common Verb; as, 


Some praise the work, and some the architect. 
- Some praise the work, and some praise the architect. 


Study carefully the clause analysis of the following. 


(1) One day Bassanio came to Antonio, and told him that he wished to repair 
his fortune by a wealthy marriage with a lady whom he dearly loved, whose 
father had left her sole heiress to a large estate. 


Analysis-This is a Compound or Double sentence, consisting of- 


A. One day Bassanio came to Antonio. (Principal clause) 

B. Bassanio told him...(Principal clause, co-ordinate with A.) 

b1. That he wished to repair his fortune by a wealthy marriage with a lady. (Noun clause, object of told in B.) 

b2. Whom he dearly loved. (Adjective clause, subordinate to b1, qualifying lady .) 

b3. Whose father had left her sole heiress to a large estate. (Adjective clause, subordinate to b1, qualifying lady, and 
co-ordinate with b2.) 


Before he died, the good Earl of Kent, who had still attended his old master's steps from the first of his 
daughters’ ill-usage to this sad period of his decay, tried to make him understand that it was he who had 
followed him under the name of Caius; but Lear's care-crazed brain at that time could not comprehend 
how that could be, or how Kent and Caius could be the same person. 


(2 
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Analysis.— This is a Compound or Double sentence, consisting of- 


A. The good Earl of Kent tried to make him understand...(Principal clause). 

al. Before he died. (Adverb clause, modifying tried in A). 

a2. Who had still attended his old master's steps from the first of his daughters’ ill-usage to this sad period of his 
decay. (Adjective clause, qualifying Earl of Kent in A.) 

a3. That it was he. (Noun clause, object of understand in A.) 

a4. Who had followed him under the name of Caius. (Adjective clause, subordinate to a3, qualifying he.) 

B. But Lears's care-crazed brain at that time could not comprehend (Principal clause, coordinate with A.) 


b1. How that could be. (Noun clause, object of comprehend in B.) 


b2. Or how Kent and Caius could be the same person. (Noun clause, object of comprehend in B ; co-ordinate with b1.) 
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Analyse the following. 
1. lam satisfied with things as they are; and it will be my pride and pleasure to hand down this 
country to my children as | received it from those who preceded me. 


2. Some politicians of our time lay it down as a self-evident proposition that no people ought to be 
free till they are fit to use their freedom. 


3. He [a gentleman] never speaks of himself except when compelled, never defends himself by a 
mere retort; he has no ears for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in 
imputing motives to those who interfere with him, and interprets everything for the best. 


4. Subhash Chandra Bose died before his aim was achieved, and yet he will always be remembered as a great hero, who 
fought and sacrificed his life for the freedom of the country. 


5. The notice which you have been pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, had been kind; but it has been 
delayed till | am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it. 


6. | hope it is no very cynical asperity not to confess obligations where no benefit has been received, or to be unwilling 
that the public should consider me as owing that to a patron, which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 


7. While | was doing this, | found the tide began to flow, though very calm, and | had the mortification 
to see my coat, shirt, and waistcoat, which | had left on shore upon the sand, swim away. 


8. With reluctance he accepted the invitations of his kindly and faithful Persian friend, who scolded 
him for refusing meat; but he replied that too much eating led man to commit many sins. 


9. Macaulay had wealth and fame, rank and power, and yet he tells us in his biography that he 
owed the happiest hours of his life to books. 


10. A literary education is simply one of many different kinds of education and it is not wise that more 
than a small percentage of the people of any country should have an exclusively literary education. 


11. The way into my parlour is up a winding stair, And l've many curious things to show when you are there. 
12. They love to see the flaming forge, i 
And hear the bellows soar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly, 
Like chaff from a threshing floor. 
13. The friends who had left came back every one, 
And darkest advisers looked bright as the sun. 
14. She lived unknown and few could know, 
When Lucy ceased to be. 
15. Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 
And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went down. 
16. His hair was yellow as hay, 
But threads of a silvery grey 


Gleamed in his tawny beard. du 


(Miscellaneous) Analyse the following. 

1. When Abraham sat at his tent door, according to his custom, waiting to entertain strangers, he espied an old man, 
stooping and leaning on his staff, weary with age and travel, coming towards him, who was a hundred years of age. 

2. When the old man was gone, God called to Abraham and asked him where the stranger was. 

3. He replied, | thrust him away because he did not worship Thee. 

4. While you are upon Earth enjoy the good things that are here (to that end were they given) 
and be not melancholy, and wish yourself in heaven. 

5. There is no saying shocks me so much as that which I hear very often that a man does 
not know how to pass his time. 

6. You must observe, my friend, that it is the custom of this country, when a lady or gentleman 
happens to sing, for the company to sit as mute and as motionless as statues. 


ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES (CLAUSE ANALYSIS) 


7. Mr. Burchell had scarce taken leave, and Sophia consented to dance with the chaplain, when my little ones came 
running out to tell us that the Squire was come with a crowd of company. 


8. | hope it will give comfort to great numbers who are passing through the world in obscurity, when | inform them how 
easily distinction may be obtained. 
9. All who have meant good work with their whole hearts, have done good work, although they may die before they 
have the time to sign it. 
10. We are told that, while still a mere child, he stole away from his playfellows to a vault in St. James's Fields, for the 
purpose of investigating the cause of a singular echo which he had observed there. 


11. The slave who was at his work not far from the place where this astonishing piece of cruelty was commited, hearing 
the shrieks of the dying person ran to see what was the occasion of them. 

12. Every insignificant author fancies it of importance to the world to know that he wrote his book in the country, that 
he did it to pass away some of his idle hours, that it was published at the importunity of friends, or that his natural 
temper, studies, or conversation directed him to the choice of his subject. 

13. I consider a human soul without education like marble in the quarry, which shows none of its inherent beauties, until 
the skill of the polisher fetches out the colours, makes the surface shine, discovers every ornamental cloud, spot, and 
view that run through the body of it. 


14. When the Athenians in the war with the Lacedaemonians received many defeats both by sea and land, they sent a 
message to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to ask the reason why they who erected so many temples to the gods, and 
adorned them with such costly offerings, should be less successful than the Lacedaemonians, who fell so short of 
them in all these particulars. 

15. He that holds fast the golden mean, 

And lives contentedly between 

The little and the great, 

Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door, 
Embittering all his state. 


TRANSFORMATION OF SENTENCES 


71. The student has already learnt that a phrase can be expanded into a clause and a clause contracted into a phrase; 
that is, the form of a sentence can be changed without changing the meaning. In this chapter we shall show 
some other ways of changing the form of a sentence. 


The conversion or transformation of sentences is an excellent exercise as it teaches variety of expression in 
writing English. 


1. Sentences containing the Adverb ‘too’ 


72. We can change the form of a sentence containing the adverb ‘too’, as shown below. 
1. The news is too good to be true. 
The news is so good that it cannot be true. 
2. These mangoes are too cheap to be good. 
These mangoes are so cheap that they cannot be good. 
3. He drove too fast for the police to catch. 
He drove so fast that the police could not catch him. 


passiens nnair K EXERCISE59 — — Aeneaan a | 
Rewrite the following sentences so as to get rid of the Adverb ‘too’. | 
! 1. Itis never too late to mend. 3. My heart is too full for words. | 
1 . D. 
2. He is too proud to beg. 4. He was too late to hear the first speech. | 
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. He is too ignorant for a postman. 

. The boy was too old for a whipping. 
. This tree is too high for me to climb. 
. He speaks too fast to be understood. = 
. He is far too stupid for such a difficult post. ——" 


10. She was sobbing too deeply to make any answer. 

11. This fact is too evident to require proof. 

12. The work is too much for any man to do single-handed. 
13. This shirt is too small for me. 

14. The bag was too heavy for me too carry. 


2. Interchange of the Degrees of Comparison 


73. 


TRANSFORMATION OF SENTENCES 


As the following examples show, it is possible to change the Degree of Comparison of an Adjective or Adverb in 
a sentence, without changing the meaning of the sentence. 


Positive. 
Comparative. 
Positive. 
Comparative. 
Positive. 
Comparative. 
Positive. 
Comparative 
Superlative. 
Superlative. 
Comparative. 
Positive. 
Superlative. 
Comparative 
Positive. 


Superlative. 
Comparative. 


Positive. 


Superlative. 
Comparative. 


Positive. 


Iam as strong as him. 

He is not stronger than me. 

This razor is not as sharp as that one. 

That razor is sharper than this one. 

Few historians write as interestingly as Joshi. - 
Joshi writes more interestingly than most historians. 

No other metal is as useful as iron. 

Iron is more useful than any other metal. 


Iron is the most useful of all metals. 
Welcome to 
Mumbai. 


India is the largest democracy in the world. 

India is larger than any other democracy in the world. 
No other democracy in the world is as large as India. 
Mumbai is one of the richest cities in India. 

Mumbai is richer than most other cities in India. 

Very few cities in India are as rich as Mumbai. 


Usha Kiran is not the tallest of all the buildings in the city. 
Usha Kiran is not taller than some other buildings in the city. 


OR 
Some other buildings in the city are perhaps taller than Usha Kiran. 
Some other buildings in the city are at least as tall as Usha Kiran. 

OR 
Usha Kiran is perhaps not as tall as some other buildings in the city. 
Naomi is not one of the cleverest girls in the class. 
Some girls of the class are cleverer than Naomi. 

OR 

Naomi is less clever than some other girls of the class. 
Naomi is not so clever as some other girls of the class. 


1. Abdul is as strong as his brother. 9. This church is the biggest in Mumbai. 
2. Akbar was one of the greatest kings. 10. This newspaper has a bigger circulation 
3. Some boys are at least as industrious as Karim. than any other morning paper. 
4. Mahabaleshwar is cooler than Mysore. 11. Helen of Troy was more beautiful than 
: ] any other woman. 

Pe Nopther DaMerih heeleven lene 12. The airplane flies faster than birds. 

good as Rama. 13. Hyderabad is one of the biggest of Indian cities. 
6. Very few cities in India are as big as Chennai. 14. Some beans are at least as nutritious as meat. 
7. No other storybook is so popular as The Arabian Nights. 15. Samudra Gupta was one of the greatest of Indian kings. 
8. This pony is better trained than yours. 16. Australia is the largest island in the world. 


17. Very few Indo-Anglian novelists are as great as 19. It is better to starve than beg. 
R.K. Narayan. 20. He loves all his sons equally well. 
18. This is one of the hottest districts in India. 


3. Interchange of Active and Passive Voice 


74. A sentence in the Active form can be changed into the Passive form, and vice versa. 


Active. Brutus stabbed Caesar. 
Passive. Caesar was stabbed by Brutus. 
Active. The people will make him President. 
Passive. He will be made President by the people. 
Active. Who taught you grammar ? 
By whom were you taught grammar?/Who were you taught 
Passive. { grammar by? 
By whom was grammar taught to you ? 
Active. The Governor gave him a reward. 
Passive. i He was given a reward by the Governor. 
A reward was given to him by the Governor. 
Active. The Romans expected to conquer Carthage. 
Passive. It was expected by the Romans that they would conquer Carthage. 
Active. One should keep one's promises. 
Passive. Promises should be kept. 
Active. Iknow her. 
Passive. She is known to me. 
Active. My captors were taking me to prison. 
Passive. I was being taken to prison by my captors. The enemy 
Active. His behaviour vexes me sometimes. has os 
Passive. Iam sometimes vexed at his behaviour. 
Active. It is time to shut up the shop. 
Passive. It is time for the shop to be shut up. 
Active. The audience loudly cheered the Mayor’s speech. 
Passive. The Mayor’s speech was loudly cheered. 


Note— Whenever it is evident who the agent (i.e.,doer of the action) is, it is unnecessary to mention 
him in the passive form, and this omission gives a neater turn to the sentence. Thus in the last 
example the agent is not mentioned in the passive form because only those who heard the speech 
could have cheered it. 


Passive. My pocket has been picked. 

Active. Someone has picked my pocket. 
Passive. Our army has been defeated. 
Active. The enemy has defeated our army. 
Passive. I shall be obliged to go. 

Active. Circumstances will oblige me to go. 


Note— The Active Voice is used when the agent, or actor, is to be made prominent ; the Passive, when the 
thing acted upon is to be made prominent. Hence the Passive Voice may be used when the agent 
is unknown, or when we do not care to name the agent ; as, ‘The ship was wrecked. 
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1. Premchand wrote this novel. 18. The curator of the museum showed us some ancient coins. 


| 
1 i 
| | 
2. We admire the brave. 19. The King reviewed the troops in the maidan. | 
| 3. I bought the baby a doll. 20. They have pulled down the old house. | 
4. They know me. 21. The rules forbid passengers to cross the railway line. 

| 5. He invited me to his house yesterday. 22. He made his wife do the work. 

6. They enjoy bathing. 23. Nature teaches beasts to know their friends. 

|. 7. lopened the door. 24. All desire wealth and some acquire it. | 
8. I read the book long ago. 25. Lincoln emancipated four million African slaves. j 
| 9. Pakistan expected to win the match. 26. We expect good news. | 
10. The master appointed him monitor. 27. They propose to build a dam for irrigation purposes. i 
| 11. Who taught you such tricks as these? 28. loffered him a chair. A Um. | 
| 12. Brutus accused Caesar of ambition. 29. The French surrendered Quebec to slavery. | 
i 13. The boy is climbing the cliff. the English in 1759. | 
ı 14. He taught me to read Persian. 30. He showed me the greatest respect. | 
! 15. One expects better behaviour from a college student. — 31. Alas! we shall hear his voice no more. | 
| 16. They showed a video of the ‘Titanic’. 32. Shall | ever forget those happy days ? | 
! 17. You must endure what you cannot cure. 33. Do you not understand my meaning ? | 
1 DL 
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34. We must listen to his words. 


NER: JANE ae Se 
Rewrite the following sentences in the Passive form. (Omit the agent where possible.) 
1. Macbeth hoped to succeed Duncan. 10. His subordinates accused him of various offences. 
2. Who taught you Urdu? 11. | saw him opening the box. 
3. They found him guilty of murder. : 12. He ordered the police to pursue the thief. 
4. The King immediately gave orders rock up iiis 13. One cannot gather grapes from thistles. 


man or lock 


that he should be imprisoned. 
. Somebody has put out the light. 
6. They laughed at his warnings and 
objected to all his proposals. 
7. The Swiss regarded him as an 
impostor and called him a villain. 
8. | have kept the money in the safe. 
9. He pretended to be a baron. 


14. You never hear of a happy millionaire. 

15. The public will learn with astonishment that war is 
imminent. 

16. Did you never hear that name ? 

17. The legend tells us how the castle received its name. 

18. Do not insult the weak. 

19. Why did he defraud you of your earnings ? 


Un 


Change the following sentences into the Active form. 

1. The letter was written by the clerk. 

2. Without effort nothing can be gained. 

3. 'Shakuntala' was written by Kalidas. 

4. | was struck by his singular appearance. 
5. He was seen by my brother. 
6 
7 
8 


\ 

D. 

[ 

. | was offered a chair. | 

. We shall be blamed by everyone. i 

. He will be gladdened by the sight. | 

. The telephone was invented by Alexander Graham Bell. | 

. My watch has been stolen. | 

. He was chosen leader. . A king may be looked at by a cat. | 
. Honey is made by bees. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

DL 


. The bird was killed by a cruel boy. 


. The telegraph wires have been cut. 
. Harsh sentences were pronounced on the offenders. 


9. The steam-engine was invented by Watt. 22. This question will be discussed at the meeting 
10. The mouse was killed by the cat. tomorrow. 
11. The boy was praised by the teacher. 23. Why should I be suspected by you? 
12. The Exhibition was opened by the Prime Minister. 24. Stones should not be thrown by those who live in glass 


13. By whom was this jug broken ? houses. 


TRANSFORMATION OF SENTENCES 


25. He will be greatly surprised if he is chosen. 27. He was arrested on a charge of theft, but for lack of 
26. The ship was set on fire and abandoned by the crew. evidence he was released. 


4. Interchange of Affirmative and Negative Sentences 
75. Study the following examples. 


1. Brutus loved Caesar. 
Brutus was not without love for Caesar. 
2. I was doubtful whether it was you. 
I was not sure that it was you. 
3. Old fools surpass all other fools in folly. 
There's no fool like an old fool. 
4. He is greater than me. 
I am not so great as him. 
5. Alfred was the best king that ever reigned in England. 
No other king as good as Alfred ever reigned in England. 


12. We did not find the road very bad. 
13. There is no smoke without fire. 
14. It is not likely that he will ever 

see his home again. 


did not cheer. 
7. | never in my life laid a plan and failed 
to carry it out. 


perian ia a EXERCISE 64 Peete auia iiie etii j 
' Express the meaning of the following sentences in a negative form. 

|! 1. He was more rapacious than a griffin. 11. He failed to notice me when he came in. 

| 2. He was as rapacious as a griffin. 12. Everybody will admit that he did his best. 

' 3. Akbar was the greatest of the Great Moghuls. 13. Only a millionaire can afford such 

! 4, He was greater than Aurangzeb. extravagance. R 

|... 5. The rose by any other name would smell as sweet. 14. Every man makes mistakes sometimes. are my wealth. 
6. As soon as he came, he made objections. 15. I care very little what he says about me 

| 7. These fishing nets are all the wealth | own. 16. As soon as he saw me he came up 

; 8. lalways love my country. and spoke to me. 

! 9. Everest is the highest mountain in the world. 17. He must have seen the Taj Mahal 

' 10. He is sometimes foolish. when he went to Agra. 

A 

paassa anana a aa EXERCISE65 — eee ee | 
Convert the following Negatives into Affirmatives. 

! 1. Nobody was absent. 8. Not many men would be cruel and 

| . 2. Hedid not live many years in India. unjust to a cripple. 

: 3. Noone could deny that she was pretty. 9. No man could have done better. | Can’t bear it 

4. God will not forget the cry of the humble. 10. The two brothers are not unlike ^ any more. 

! 5, | am not a little tired. each other. 

| 6, There was no one present who 11. He has promised never to touch wine again. 

LI 

LI 

i 

i 

i 
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5. Interchange of Interrogative and Assertive Sentences 


76. Study the following examples. 


1. What though we happen to be late ? 
It does not matter much though we happen to be late. 
2. Why waste time in reading trash ? 
It is extremely foolish to waste time in reading trash. 
3. Were we sent into the world simply to make money ? 
We were not sent into the world simply to make money. 
4. How can man die better than facing fearful odds ? 
Man cannot die better than facing fearful odds. 
. When can their glory fade ? 
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Their glory can never fade. 
6. Was he not a villain to do such a deed ? 
He was a villain to do such a deed. 


I 

Transform the following sentences into Assertive sentences. 
| 1. Who can touch pitch without being defiled ? 
; 2. Can any man by taking thought add 

a cubit to his stature ? 
1 


Ov 


\ 

. Shall | ever forget those happy days ? | 

7. Who is so wicked as to amuse himself with the | 
infirmities of extreme old age ? 

8. Why waste time in this fruitless occupation ?. | 

9. Is this the kind of dress to wear in school ? 

10. Can you gather grapes from thorns or figs from thistles ? 


. What though the field be lost ? 
. Isthat the way a gentleman should behave ? 
5. Who does not know the owl ? 


AUC 


\ 
Express the meaning of the following Assertions as Questions. 
1. No one can be expected to submit for ever to injustice. ^ 4. It is useless to offer bread to a man who is dying of thirst. 
2. There is nothing better than a busy life. 5. We could have done nothing without your help. | 
3. Nowhere in the world will you find a fairer building than 6. That was not an example to be followed. 
the Taj Mahal. | 


6. Interchange of Exclamatory and Assertive Sentences 
77. Study the following examples. 


1. How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
The moonlight very sweetly sleeps upon this bank. 
2. If only I were young again! 
I wish I were young again. 
3. Alas that youth should pass away ! 
It is sad to think that youth should pass away. 
4. How beautiful is night ! 
Night is very beautiful. 
5. To think of our meeting here! 
[Or] That we should meet here ! 
It is strange that we should meet here. 


ERIS NUMERO EE —À EXERCISE68 — — godere a 
| Transform the following Exclamatory sentences into Assertions. j 
! 1. What would I not give to see you happy ! 12. O what a fall was there, my countrymen ! i 
| 2. Ah, what a sight was there ! How cold». 13. What a delicious meal ! | 
| 3. What a piece of work is man! you are, 14. What sweet delight a quiet life affords ! | 
|... 4. What might be done, if men were wise ! by the way! — 15. How well fitted the camel is for the work he has to do! 

5. What a wonderful creature an elephant is ! . How cold you are! | 
' 6, How awkwardly he manages his sword ! . What a beautiful scene this is ! | 
| 7. O that we two were infants playing ! . What a delicious flavour these mangoes have ! 

; 8. If only I had the wings of a dove! . Shame on you to use a poor cripple so ! | 
| 9, What a large nose! . If only I knew more people! | 
10. If only | had a good horse! . How you have grown ! | 
| 11. If only | were safe at home ! . If only | had come one hour earlier ! | 
|! 

possidendi edes: SOMMA EXERCISE69 — bessai aii | 
; Transform the following into Exclamatory sentences. RM 
1 1. Itisa horrible night. 4. | wish I had met you ten years ago. vu ago. ! 
1 2. It was extremely base of him to desert you in your time 5. It is very stupid of me to ! 
! of need. forget your name. Ì 
| 3. Itis hard to believe that he did such a deed. 6. Heleads a most unhappy life. : 
I L 


TRANSFORMATION OF SENTENCES 


7. Interchange of One Part of Speech for Another 
78. Study the following examples. 


1. That kind of joke does not amuse me. 
That kind of joke does not give me any amusement. 
2. It costs twelve rupees. 
The cost is twelve rupees. 
3. He has disgraced his family. 
He is a disgrace to his family. 
4. He fought bravely. 
He put up a brave fight. 
5. The treaty of Salbai should be remembered as one of the landmarks in the history of India. 
The treaty of Salbai is worthy of remembrance as one of the landmarks in the history of India. 
6. I cannot consent to your going. 
I cannot give my consent to your going. 
7. He gave a curt reply. 
He replied curtly. 
8. He showed generosity even to his enemies. 
He was generous even to his enemies. 
9. There is a slight difference between the two shades. 
The two shades are slightly different. 
10. The Act made the negro slaves free. 
The Act gave freedom to the negro slaves. 
11. Isee him every day. 
Isee him daily. 
12. He examined the document carefully. 
He examined the document with care. 
13. We passed an anxious hour. 
We passed an hour anxiously. 
14. Few historians have written in a more interesting manner than Gibbon. 
Few historians have written more interestingly than Gibbon. 
15. He presumptuously ignored my advice. 
He presumed to ignore my advice. 


That kind of joke 
does not amuse 
me. 


Yeah... it's 
freedom... 


(a) In the following sentences replace the Nouns in italics by Verbs. 
. Herejected all our proposals. Tour wood: 
. Steel gains strength from the addition of nickel. Mr. Under 
. He made an agreement to supply me with firewood. Wood. 
. His purpose is not clear from his letter. 
. You cannot gain admission without a ticket. 
. He has no intention of leaving the city. 
. | have a disinclination for work today. 
. He made a success of all his undertakings. 
. These mangoes have a sweet smell but a sour taste. 

Rewrite the following sentences so as to replace the Adverbs in italics by Verbs. 
. The defenders successfully repelled every attack on the city. 
. This scene is surpassingly beautiful. 
. Heis admittedly the greatest general of the country. 
. They welcomed the good news most joyfully. 

Rewrite the following sentences so as to replace the Verbs and Adjectives à 

in italics by corresponding Nouns. genu $ 
. Though the ant is small it is as intelligent as the elephant. deal of trouble. 
. He said he regretted that he had acted so hastily. 
. He was so active in his old age that everybody admired him. 
. Before | pay you what is due you must sign this receipt. 
. The best way to be healthy is to be temperate in all things. 


A quiz show 
ANT vs 
ELEPHANT 


-~ 
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(d) Rewrite the following sentences, replacing Nouns and Adverbs in italics by Adjectives of similar meaning. 
1. In all probability the day will be fine. 

2. The rats gave us a great deal of trouble. 

3. He was dismissed for negligence rather than incompetence. 

4. He was admittedly clever, but he evidently lacked industry. 

. The merchant had great success in all his dealings, and was naturally esteemed by his fellow citizens. 

(e) Rewrite the following sentences replacing Nouns and Adjectives in italics by Adverbs of similar meaning. 
1. Her dress was poor and mean. 

2. He broke the rules without any intention of doing so, but it does not follow that his punishment was wrong. 

3. His mistake was evident,but his sincerity was also obvious. 

4. By a careful analysis of these substances you will see that they differ in essence. 


TRANSFORMATION OF SENTENCES (CONTD.) 


1. Conversion of Simple Sentences to Compound (Double) Sentences 


79. A Simple sentence can be converted into a Compound one by enlarging a word or a phrase into a co-ordinate clause. 


Un 


Simple. He must work very hard to make up for the lost time. 

Compound. He must work very hard and make up for the lost time. 

Simple. To his eternal disgrace, he betrayed his country. 

Compound. He betrayed his country, and this was to his eternal disgrace. 

Simple. Besides robbing the poor child, he also murdered her. 

Compound. He not only robbed the poor child but also murdered her. 

Simple. He must work very hard to win the first prize. 

Compound. He must work very hard, or he will not win the first prize. 

Simple. He must not attempt to escape, on pain of death. 

Compound. He must not attempt to escape, or he will be put to death. 

Simple. Notwithstanding his hard work, he did not succeed. 

Compound. He worked hard, yet did not succeed. 

Simple. Owing to ill-luck, he met with a bad accident on the eve of his examination. 

Compound. He was unlucky and therefore met with a bad accident on the eve of his examination. 

Simple. The teacher punished the boy for disobedience. 

Compound. The boy was disobedient, and so the teacher punished him. 
panisin inina REP. EXERCISE71 — Betsesoiusunteiedtestciueei it eciti e 
Rewrite the following Simple sentences as Compound (Double) ones. | 
ı 1. Inthis tower sat the poet gazing on the sea. 12. He must resign on pain of public dismissal. | 
2. To everyone's surprise, the project completely failed. 13. Owing to drought the crop is short. | 
|. 3. Seeing the rain coming on, we took shelter under a tree. 14. The men had not completed their work by sunset. | 
4. Besides educating his nephew, he also set him up in 15. Notwithstanding several efforts, he failed. | 
] business. 16. By his pleasant manners he gained many friends. i 
| 5. The fog being very dense, the steamer sailed at less 17. In addition to pecuniary assistance he gave them much 
| than half speed. valuable advice. | 
; 6. Raleigh, taking off his cloak politely, placed it in the 18. The referee having whistled, the game was stopped. | 
muddy street. 19. On account of his negligence the company suffered | 
! 7. Being occupied with important matters, he had no heavy losses. | 
leisure to see us. 20. Running at top speed, he got out of breath. | 
| 8. In spite of his popularity he cannot be called a great 21. Possessing all the advantages of education and wealth, | 
writer. he never made name. | 
; 9. Rushing against Horatius, he smote with all his might. — 22. Taking pity on the mouse, the magician turned itintoa | 
! 10. With all his learning, he was far from being a pedant. cat. | 
11. Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, eating his Christmas 23. Being dissastisfied, he resigned his position. | 
pls; 24. Throwing off his coat, he plunged into sea. | 
I 


TRANSFORMATION OF SENTENCES (CONTD.) 


Convert the following Simple sentences to Compound sentences. 
1. Hearing their father's footsteps, the boys ran away. 
2. With a great effort he lifted the box. 
3. The man, being very hungry, ate too much. 
4. In spite of his great strength he was overcome. 
5. Against the wishes of his family he left school. 
6. He was universally respected on account of his virtue. 
7. His friend having helped him, he is prospering. 
8. Being a cripple, he cannot ride a horse. 
9. The rain having washed away the embankment, the train was wrecked. 
10. Finding himself in difficulty, he went to his teacher for help. 
11. My friend being now in Mumbai, | shall go there to meet him. 
12. In the event of such a thing happening, | should take long leave. 
13. They are forbidden to enter the sacred place on pain of death. 
14. To make certain of getting a place you must apply early. 
15. He intends to try again notwithstanding his repeated failures. 
16. In spite of all my advice he has done this foolish thing. 
17. By reason of his great ability he has been able to win a high position. 
18. Through no fault of his own he has become very poor. 
19. Knowing no better, he used very inaccurate language. 
20. His swords having broken, he was left defenceless. 
21. He was rejected owing to ill-health. 
22. | do not like him on account of his pride and boastfulness. 
23. To avoid punishment he ran away. 
24. In his ignorance he followed the wrong course. 
25. Having made no provision for old age, he is very poor. 
26. Out of a desire for revenge he agreed to this. 
27. To add to their troubles, a tyre burst on the way. 


2. Conversion of Compound (Double) Sentences to Simple Sentences 


80. The following examples illustrate the chief ways of converting Compound sentences to Simple sentences. 


Compound. He finished his exercise and put away his books. f 
Simple. Having finished his exercise, he put away his books. Non-delivery 
Compound. Not only did his father give him money, but his mother did too. gieceds 
Simple. Besides his father giving him money, his mother also did the same. 
Compound. He was a mere boy but he offered to fight the giant. 
Simple. In spite of his being a mere boy, he offered to fight the giant. 
Compound. He must not be late, or he will be punished. 
Simple. In the event of his being late, he will be punished. 
Compound. You must either pay the bill at once or return the goods. 
Simple. Failing prompt payment, the goods must be returned by you. 
Compound. The men endured all the horrors of the campaign and not one of them complained at all. 
Simple. The men endured all the horrors of the campaign without one of them making any complaint. 
Compound. We must eat, or we cannot live. 
Simple. We must eat to live. 
/————————————M i EXERCISE 73  ———————— 


I 

i Rewrite the following Compound (Double) sentences as Simple ones. 
1 1. They were poor, and often suffered great hardship. 

| 2. Heoverslept himself, and so he missed the train. 

t 
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3. The prince slew his brother and became king in his place. 

4. This coat cannot be mine, for it is too big. 

5. This general fought bravely, the king therefore made him commander-in-chief. 

6. The camel pushed his head into the tent and asked to be allowed to warm his nose. 

7. As a boy he had never been at school, and therefore he had no opportunity of learning to read or write. 
8. This must not occur again, or you will be dismissed. 

9. He granted the request, for he was unwilling to disappoint his friend. 

10. They took every precaution ; still they ran aground. 

11. He is rich, yet he is not contented. 

12. Make haste, or else you will be late. 

13. The steamer went down, yet the crew were saved. 

14. The piper advanced, and the children followed. 

15. The horse reared and the rider was thrown. 

16. Walk quickly, else you will not overtake him. 

. I called him, but he gave me no answer. 

18. Either he is drowned or some passing ship has saved him. 
19. He must have done his duty, for he is a conscientious man. 
20. He tried hard, but he did not succeed. 

21. He tried again and again, but he did not succeed. 

22. We decided not to go any further that day and put up at the nearest hotel. 
23. Either you must help me or | must try to carry out my task alone. 

24. His partner died, and this added to his difficulties. 

25. He was horrified for he saw blood stains on the floor and no sign of his child. 
26. Not only men, but women and children were put to death. 

27. Everybody else went down to meet him in the train, but | did not. 

28. He is a well-read man, but in matters of business he is a fool. 

29. Work at least six hours a day, or you cannot make sure of success. 

30. He is very poor, but he does not complain. 

31. He neither returned the goods nor paid the bill. 


EN 
N 


| 


Convert the following Compound (Double) sentences to Simple sentences. 

1. My friend arrived and we went for a walk. 

2. The servant brought the lamp and | began my homework. 

3. The ink had dried up and I could not write. | 

4. Ihave a lot of work and must do it now. 1 

5. We must hurry and we shall escape the rain. | 

6. He has an unpleasant duty and must perform it. 

7. He not only pitied him but relieved him. 

8. He did this and so offended his master. 

9. He had read the book carefully and could tell the story in his own words. | 
10. His object became known and everybody tried to help him. | 
11. He found a hundred rupee note and was delighted at his good luck. | 
12. Rama has hurt his ankle and will not be able to play today. | 
13. Be good and you will be happy. | 
14. He did not like the work and he began it unwillingly. | 
15. | ordered him to halt, but he took no notice. | 


16. He is a good steady worker, only he is rather slow. | 
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. I continually invited him to visit me, but he never came. 

. He served out his sentence in gaol and was released. 

. He worked exceedingly hard at school, for he was a good obedient boy. 

. The dacoits stopped to divide the booty and the police overtook them. 

. He practised daily and so became an expert player. 

. Your attempt can hardly be called successful, for it has had no good results. 
. The President came into the hall and everyone rose from his seat. 

. He escaped several times but was finally caught. 

. The horse fell heavily and his rider came down with him. 

. He found himself getting weaker and weaker; so he consulted a doctor. 

. The plague broke out in the city and the people moved out into the jungle. 
. [had no money with me, and | could not give the beggar anything. 


3. Conversion of Simple Sentences to Complex 


81. A Simple sentence can be converted to a Complex sentence by expanding a word or phrase into a Subordinate 
clause. 


This clause may be a Noun, Adjective or Adverb clause. 


Simple. He confessed his crime. 

Complex. He confessed that he was guilty. 

Simple. His silence proves his guilt. 

Complex. The fact that he is silent proves his guilt. 

Simple. He bought his uncle's library. 

Complex. He bought the library which belonged to his uncle. 

Simple. On the arrival of the mails the ship will leave. 

Complex. The ship will leave as soon as the mails arrive. 

Simple. He owed his success to his father. 

Complex. It was owing to his father that he succeeded. 

Simple. He worked hard to pass the examination. 

Complex. He worked hard so that he might pass the examination. 

Simple. Cain, being jealous of Abel, struck him. 

Complex. Cain struck Abel because he was jealous of him. 

Simple. Only Indians are admitted. 

Complex. If you are not an Indian you cannot be admitted. 

Simple. He succeeded unexpectedly. 

Complex. He succeeded although his success was not expected. 

Simple. The management is thoroughly bad. 

Complex. The management is as bad as it could be. 

Simple. A man's modesty is in inverse proportion to his ignorance. 

Complex. The more ignorant a man is, the less modest he is. 
seins een sis ipe i AM. a eae ea 
Convert the following Simple sentences to Complex sentences, each containing a Noun clause. | 
i 1. lexpect to meet Rama tonight. 11. I shall be glad of your advice in this matter. | 
2. He hoped to win the prize. 12. He pleaded ignorance of the law. ! 
3. His father is not likely to punish him. 13. Our friends will hear of our success. | 
| 4, He admitted stealing the watch. 14. You imply my guilt by your words and manner. | 
5. Krishna wishes me to play for his team. 15. I request your help. | 
| 6. He believes their success to be certain in that case. 16. I cannot foretell the time of my departure. | 
7. l overheard all his remarks. 17. | wish you to be quiet. i 
| 8. I did not think fit to reply to his writings. 18. He is said to be a millionaire. | 
9. He confessed his fault. 19. Tell the truth. | 
! 10. His hiding place is still unknown. 20. | have long suspected his poverty. | 
\ 
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Convert the following Simple sentences to Complex sentences, each containing an Adjective clause. 


20. He sat outside on a stone in the compound. 


d \ 
| | 
i 1. [saw a wounded bird. 11. He is hardly the boy to do credit to the school. | 
2. Rama is happy in his present class. 12. He liked his former place. i 
|. 3. The man near me is my brother. 13. Smoke, the certain indicator of fire, | 
4. Our guru is a man of blameless life. appeared in the mine. | 
: 5. Your father is the man to help you in this matter. 14. | was the first to arrive. | 
! 6. The value of exercise is great. 15. That is not the way to answer. | 
| 7. Was this the deed of a good man ? 16. It was the work of a wild animal. | 
8. | was the first to hear the news. 17. Heis the water-carrier. | 
| 9. These are not the methods of business. 18. | have nowhere to sit. | 
10. The classroom is not the place for boys to play in. 19. My friend, the magistrate of this place, is on leave. | 
! i 
l f 
I 


18. There is no admission without permission. 
19. Iwill help you in any possible way. 

20. Do not go out without leave. 

21. In spite of the heat they marched quickly. 
22. For all his youth he is very capable. 

23. Till my arrival, wait here. 


42. In the time of Aurangzeb taxes were very heavy. 
43. We eat to live. 

44. Some people live to eat. 

45. He has gone down to the river to bathe. 

46. Have you come to see me ? 

47. Does he wish me to go ? 


— —— b rese EXERCISE77 — ——' | 
Convert the following Simple sentences to Complex sentences, each containing an Adverb clause. i 
ı 1. On being punished, he wept. 24. After the death of his father he left Mumbai. i 
2. During Queen Victoria's reign there were many wars. 25. Up to his thirtieth year he remained unmarried. | 
ı 3. Being quite contented, he never grumbled. 26. From the time of that illness he has been partly blind. | 
4. Being ill-treated by his master, he ran away. 27. Previous to his death he made his will. | 
| 5. He was too dull to understand. 28. In anticipation of sanction | have issued the order. | 
6. The tiger is feared for its fierceness. 29. He hindered the police in the execution of their duty. | 
|. 7. With your permission | will go away. 30. This was done in my absence. 1 
8. The peon would be quite happy with a rise of 31. For fear of imprisonment they kept silence. | 
Rs. 10 a month. 32. Notwithstanding my entreaties he shot the dog. | 
9. He replied to the best of his ability. 33. He wrote according to instructions. | 
1 10. I can only tell you according to my memory. 34. He worked to the best of his ability. | 
; 11. Of Krishna and Rama the latter works the harder. 35. Come back at six o'clock. | 
' 12. Owing to ill-health he has resigned. 36. With every blow the body quivered. | 
| 13. He was annoyed at being rebuked. 37. Speaking honestly, | do not know. | 
1 14. He cannot be caught on account of his quickness. 38. | came today to take advantage of the special train. | 
| 15. Heistoo lazy to succeed. 39. He failed to my great surprise. í 
16. He came in very quietly to avoid waking his father. 40. Till the day of the examination he did no more work. i 
| 17. He waited there with a view to meeting me. 41. The tiger having fallen, he climbed down from the tree. | 
! | 
| 
1 D. 
1 DL 
1 D. 
1 DL 
1 1 
1 [i 
1 D. 
1 DL 
1 DL 
1 [i 
|! 


Rewrite the following Simple sentences as Complex sentences. 

1. Can you tell me the time of his arrival ? . The source of the Nile was difficult to discover. 
2. After seeing the King he departed. . Iwill meet you at any place convenient for you. | 
3. Many ships were so shattered as to be wholly . In spite of his earnest protestations, he was | 

unmanageable. condemned. i 
4. England expects every man to do his duty. . Heis proud of his high birth. | 
5. The guests having departed, he went to bed. ¢ . The prince was to be found in the hottest of the battle. | 
6. Few know the date of Lucy's death. . l rejoice at his good fortune. | 
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4. Conversion of Complex Sentences to Simple Sentences 


82. 


w 
[e] 


. But for his own confession, the crime could scarcely 
have been brought home to him. 

. He alone entered, the rest of us waiting outside. 

. Not feeling well, he decided to lie down. vs 

. The last of these voyages not proving very "gap. 
fortunate, | grew weary of the sea. 

. Considering the difficulties of his position, 
he has acted admirably. 

. Speak low, to prevent our being overheard. 

. He was too much excited to hear reason. v 

. A letter from the butler brings to the club the news of 
Sir Roger's death. 

. My right there is none to dispute. 

. Accustomed to rule, he schooled himself to obey. 

. He saved the child at the risk of his life. 

. A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit. 

. I convinced him of his mistake. 

. Itall depends upon the manner of your doing it. 

. Hecan prove his innocence. 

. Everybody knows the author of Gulliver's Travels. 

. The date of his arrival is uncertain. 

. The duration of the war is uncertain. 

. There is no hope of his recovery. 

. The exact date of the birth of Buddha is unknown. 

. A daily bath is necessary to perfect health. 

. Success or failure depends largely on your own efforts. 

. In my hurry | forgot the most important letters. 

. Listeners never hear any good of themselves. 

. Finding the door unlocked, the thief entered the house. 

. Itis impossible to trust the word of a habitual liar. 

. Gray, the author of the Elegy, lived in the eighteenth 
century. 

. The shepherd found the lost sheep. 

. The boy readily admitted his mistake. 

. Tell me your plans. 

. He could clearly remember the incidents of his youth. 

. Onarriving at the foot of the hill, he blew his trumpet. 

. A spider saved Robert Bruce. 

. The prudent man looks to the future. 

. For want of money, he was unable to prosecute his 
studies. 

. All the money having been spent, we started looking 
for work. 


Study the following examples. 


Noun Clause 


Complex. He said that he was innocent. 

Simple. He declared his innocence. 

Complex. That you are drunk aggravates your offence. 
Simple. Your drunkenness aggravates your offence. 
Complex. Tell me where you live. 

Simple. Tell me your address. 


73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 


\ 
. The idle cannot hope to succeed. | 
. Our orders were to show no mercy. 
. It was too late for retreat. 
. Imust be cruel, only to be kind. — 
. The men fought with desperation. Su 
. He is too truthful to be a successful courtier => 


been a partner in the firm today. ~, 1 cant 
become a 
. Tell me your age. soldier... 


. | was glad to hear of your arrival. 
. Being a very diligent and clever lad, 


. Heis too short for a soldier. 

. This is said to be the birthplace of Buddha. 
. His success went beyond his expectations. 
. Inspite of his poor health, he worked hard. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 


. With all thy faults | love thee still. 

. The news is too good to be true. 

. This tree is too high for me to climb. 
. Heistoo old to learn anything new. 
. The world's greatest men have not 


. With a change of wind we shall have rain. 
. With all his wealth he is not happy. 


. Your remuneration depends on the quality of your 


work. 


. He conducted himself madly to escape suspicion. 
. Good boys need not fear punishment. 
. The accused confessed his guilt. 

. lasked him the reason of his coming. 
. But for your folly you could have 


he soon distinguished himself. 


Feeling out of sorts, he went to bed. 

He complained of being unjustly treated. 
He killed the hen to get the treasure. 

An army of ants will attack large and ferocious animals. 
A very miserly planter formerly lived in the island of 
Jamaica. 

He often gave his poor slaves too little food. 

Industry will keep you from want. 

A drowning man will catch at a straw. 

It is excellent to have a giant's strength. 
Having finished our work, we 

went out for a walk. 


laboured with a view to becoming rich. 


Where do you 
live? 
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Complex. It is a pity that we should have to undergo this disgrace. 


Simple. Our having to undergo this disgrace is a pity. 

Complex. It is proclaimed that all men found with arms will be shot. 

Simple. According to the proclamation all men found with arms will be shot. 

Complex. He remarked how impudent the boy was. 

Simple. He remarked on the boy's impudence. 

Complex. How long I shall stay is doubtful. 

Simple. The duration of my stay is doubtful. 

Complex. Except that he hurt his hand, he was lucky. 

Simple. Except for the hurt to his hand, he was lucky. 

DETENER ee, eee, Ween een ee eres! 
Convert each of the following Complex sentences to a Simple sentence. 

1. We believe that he is innocent. 10. That | was successful does not make me happy. 
2. It was much regretted that he was absent. 11. He ordered the police that they I don’t 


should imprison the rioters. know I shall 
return. 


Ww 


. The consequence of his carelessness was n 


4. He asked why I came. believe this is incredible. 

5. He ordered that the traitor should be executed. 13. Whoever is prudent is respected. 
6. It is to be hoped that he escaped unhurt. 14. It is reported that our troops have 
7 
8 
9 


ictory. 
. Ido not know when | shall return. waaa Vic , 
. We hope that better times will come. 15. All believed that he was guilty of murder. 


. The news that the enemy landed spread like wild fire. — 16. Tell me what you mean by this. 


83. Study the following examples. 


Adjective Clause 


Complex. He died in the village where he was born. 

Simple. He died in his native village. 

Complex. The moment which is lost is lost for ever. 

Simple. A lost moment is lost for ever. 

Complex. Men who have risen by their own exertions are always respected. 

Simple. Self-made men are always respected. 

Complex. They that are whole have no need of the physician. 

Simple. Healthy persons have no need of the physician. 

Complex. We came upon a hut where a peasant lived. 

Simple. We came upon a peasant's hut. 

Complex. Youth is the time when the seeds of character are sown. 

Simple. Youth is the time for the formation of character. 

Complex. The exact time when this occurred has not been ascertained. 

Simple. The exact time of the occurrence has not been ascertained. 

Complex. The son who was his chief pride in his old age is dead. 

Simple. His son, the pride of his old age, is dead. 

Complex. The place where Buddha was cremated has recently been discovered. 

Simple. The place of Buddha's cremation has recently been discovered. 

Complex. I have no advice that I can offer you. 

Simple. I have no advice to offer you. 
CO(——————— i EXERCISE 80 | —————— 

Convert each of the following Complex sentences to a Simple sentence. 
1. He sold the horse which belonged to his brother. 5. This is the place where we camp. 


2. As I was unable to help in any other It’s a foolish _ 


I 

. The heart that is full of grief is heavy. 
j way, | gave her some money. 

i 


. The reply which you have made is foolish. 
18. The evil that men do lives after them. 


. Doyou not remember him who was formerly your 
friend ? 


3. | have no horse that | can lend you. 


4. The marks that were left by the whip 
were still visible. 
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10. This is the needle with which she knits. 28. The chief thing that Wycliffe and his friends achieved | 


| 

[. 

27. This is the bottle which is used for water. 42. Aman whois industrious Is sure to succeed. | 
43. Hetold us the time when he expected to arrive. | 


I 

11. Have you nothing that you wish to say ? was the translation of the Bible into English. 

12. He prospered by the help he got from his friends. 29. |found the book which I had lost. 

| 13. They were advised by a clever lawyer who was a High — 30. The boy who stood first got the prize 

i Court pleader. 31. A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 

i 14. He is weak from the illness which he had recently. 32. People who live in glass houses must not throw stones. 
; 15. Aman who is dead needs no riches. 33. The services he has rendered to the 

16. I have seen the house which belongs to Rama. state cannot be over-estimated. 

| 17. He was the most learned of the 34. The place where they live is very unhealthy. 

judges who lived at that time. 35. This idea on which he based his philosophy, 

' 18. He died in the village where he was born. is very difficult to comprehend. 

: 19. The horse which is an Arab of pure blood, is very swift. 36. | have no time that | can waste on idle talk. 

! 20. The smell which comes from this drain, is very bad. 37. A person who relies on his own efforts has the best 

| 21. Can he get no work that he can do ? chance to win success. 

22. Is there no place which is kept for bathing here ? 38. Here is a barrier that cannot be passed. 

| 23. The birds have no water that they can drink. 39. A person who has risen by his own exertions is always 
24. He shot a tiger which was the scourge of the district. respected. 

|. 25. That is the book that belongs to me. 40. A boy who had been notoriously idle was awarded a prize. 
26. | saw a man who was blind. 41. Such men as you cannot be easily disheartened. 

|! 


84. Study the following examples. 


Adverb Clause 
Complex. The Captain was annoyed that he had not carried out his orders. 
Simple. The Captain was annoyed at his not having carried out his orders. 
Complex. You can talk as much as you like. 
Simple. You can talk to your heart's content. 
Complex. Everything comes if a man will only work and wait. ; 
Simple. Everything comes to a diligent and patient man. r 
Complex. I am pushing my business wherever I can find an opening. 
Simple. I am pushing my business in every possible direction. 
Complex. He will not pay unless he is compelled. 
Simple. He will pay only under compulsion. 
Complex. You have succeeded better than you hoped. 
Simple. You have succeeded beyond your hopes. 
Complex. When the cat is away the mice will play. 
Simple. In the absence of the cat the mice will play. 
Complex. He does not always speak as he thinks. 
Simple. He does not always speak his thoughts. 
Complex. A good boy will always do as he is commanded by his superiors. 
Simple. A good boy will always carry out (or execute) the commands of his superiors. 
Complex. I was surprised when I heard him talk so. 
Simple. I was surprised to hear him talk so. 
Complex. He was so tired that he could not stand. 
Simple. He was too tired to stand. 
Complex. If I make a promise I keep it. 
Simple. I make a promise only to keep it. 
Complex. As the war was ended, the soldiers returned. 
Simple. The war being ended, the soldiers returned. 
Complex. While there is life there is hope 
Simple. Life and hope are inseparable. 
Complex. As you sow, so you will reap. 
Simple. You will but reap the fruits of your sowing. 
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Convert the following Complex sentences into Simple sentences. i 
1. As you are here you may as well see it. 30. No sooner did he see us than he disappeared. 
2. He was angry when he heard the result. 31. As soon as he heard the news he wrote to me. 
3. Does he know the consequences if he refuses ? 32. Because you have done this I shall punish you. 
4. He cannot go unless | consent. 33. As he was not there, | spoke to his brother. 

5. You cannot always talk sense if you are always talking. 34. They went where living was cheaper. 

6 

7 

8 


. You never come here but you steal something. -—— 35. Wherever he preached the people gathered to listen. 
. The boy ran as fast as he could. $e 36. She stood as though turned to stone. 
. As it was beginning to rain we waited a while. — 44 .— 5" 37. We have come so that we may help you. 


9. Although he has failed twice he will try again. 38. You will pass if you work hard. 
10. He made such good speed that he was intime. — ^ 39. He cannot see unless he wears glasses. 
11. Because he was ill he stayed at home. 40. His father still trusted him though he had deceived him. 
12. As he felt cold he lit a fire. 41. Heis not so prudent as he ought to be. 
13. Sincel am unable to get much, | accept little. 42. It was so dark that you could not see your hand. 
14. He will pay you when he hears from me. 43. When the fraud was discovered, 
15. He was so tired that he could not sleep. he was imprisoned after being tried. 
16. They rejoice that they are going. 44. He was so indolent that he could not be successful. 
17. I congratulated him because he had passed.  : 45. An honest boy speaks as he thinks. 
18. He can afford to be generous because he is rich. 46. Sit down where you please. 
19. As the hour had arrived they started. 47. The larger the brain, the more — rl buy it, cost 
20. Since | believed his word | did not ask for proof. vigorous the mind. what it may. 
21. The dog jumped up when he saw the cat. 48. | shall give you my horse if you give 


22. The horse is so old that it cannot work. me your silver. 


23. The tiger is renowned through all the countryside 43. We will do the work as well as we can. 
because he is so cunning and ferocious. 50. Robinson Crusoe was puzzled when he 


discovered the print of a foot on the sand. 
51. Though the sky falls, he will not be frightened. 
52. Apollo was worshipped as long as the 
Roman Empire lasted. 
53. Iwill buy it, cost what it may. 
54. | am surprised that you should believe such nonsense. 
55. Whatever you do, | will support. 


24. He was very angry when he had to pay again. 

25. The longer we wait here, the darker it will become. 
26. He is not so tall that he cannot enter the doorway. 
27. When they heard the signal they sprang up. 

28. Asthe truth is known, further lying is useless. 

29. Wherever you go | shall follow you. 


EURO NUN UTE et ae Wiener 
Turn each of the following Complex sentences into a Simple sentence 
1. Itis terrible that people should die of starvation. 15. We hope that better times will come. 
2. | was unable to hear what you were saying. 16. linsist that you should not go. 
3. We did not go, as the weather was too stormy. 17. | shall remain where | am. 
4. Itis doubtful whether he will succeed. 18. If you turn to the right you will soon reach the temple. 
5. He became so ill that he was unable to walk. 19. He gave a graphic account of how he escaped. 4 
6. Noone is promoted to a higher class unless he is 20. We went half-an-hour earlier, so that 


examined. 
7. He ran as fast as he could. 
8. He said that he would come tomorrow. 
9. Tell me where you live. 
10. He confessed that he was guilty. 
11. It was so dark that we lost our way. 24. I asked him why he came. 
12. Tell me how old you are. i 25. A child who has lost his parents is to be pitied. 
13. When he will arrive is not yet known. 26. They left at six o'clock so that he might catch the early 
14. Grant me what | ask. train. 


we might get a good seat. 
. He complained that he had been unjustly treatea. 
22. Itis certain that he will come. 
23. The Commissioner gave rewards to such men as 
deserve them. 


Pardon me... x 21 
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27. Suspicion always haunts the mind ofa ~~ This isa 40 
: . complicated 
person who is guilty. question. 41 


. He went to Ooty so that he might 
improve his health. E 

. A book in which were pictures of animals, $^ 1 
was presented to him by his uncle. 

. When Caesar saw Brutus among the assassins, 
he covered his face with his gown. 


31. John Bright once said that the safest place in England 48 
was a first-class carriage in an express train. 
32. The question is so complicated that it cannot be settled 49 
immediately. N^ 
33. Had he been absent, the motion would 
have been carried. 
34. The passage is so difficult that | cannot comprehend it. 
35. We must do the work as well as we can. n 
36. Although they fought most valiantly, they were 93 
defeated. 54 
37. If he wins the battle he will be crowned. 55 
38. | wish to know the time when he died. 56 
39. Those soldiers who survived have received medals. 57 


. This is a machine which is used for sewing. 

. He seemed very anxious that we should come. 

. The priests were satisfied when he offered the money. 
. You must be hungry if you have not dined. 

. Itis time you went. 

. Itis lucky that he came just then. 

. Itis certain that he will help you. 

47. You must write to me as soon as you reach Mumbai. 

. He gave away some books which belonged to his 


brother. 


. Can you tell me the name of the person who wrote the 


book ? 


. Itis said that he died by his own hand. 

. While my parents are absent | cannot come. 
. This sum is so hard that | cannot do it. 

. As one man fell another took his place. 
. Work as hard as you can. 

. Drink while you may. 

. Such a man as he is should succeed. 

. The police know this from information which has been 


received by them. 


5. Conversion of Compound Sentences to Complex 


85. Study the following examples. 


Compound. Search his pockets and you will find the watch. 

Complex. If you search his pockets, you will find the watch. 

Compound. Do as I tell you, or you will regret it. 

Complex. Unless you do as I tell you, you will regret it. 

Compound. The lion was wounded but not killed. 

Complex. The lion was not killed although he was wounded. 
(=Although the lion was wounded, he was not killed.) 

Compound. Waste not, want not. 

Complex. If you do not waste, you will not want. 

Compound. He saw the danger, but pressed on. 

Complex. Although he saw the danger, he pressed on. 

Compound. He saw the danger and paused. 

Complex When he saw the danger he paused. 

Compound He aimed at winning the prize and worked hard. 

Complex. He worked hard so that he might win the prize. 

Compound. He had to sign, or be executed. 

Complex. If he had not signed, he would have been executed. 

Compound. He is buried near Rome and myrtles grow round his grave. 

Complex. He is buried near Rome in a place where myrtles grow. 

Compound. He wishes to become learned ; therefore he is studying hard. 

Complex. He is studying hard so that he may become learned. 


7. Do your best, and you will never regret it. 

8. Hereceived your telegram and set off at once. 

9. | must hurry back at once, or my business 
will greatly suffer. 


Transform from Compound into Complex sentences. 
3. Atlength she woke and looked round. 


1. Spare the rod and spoil the child. Q 
4. Keep quiet, or you will be punished. elits 


| 
6. Either Shirin will come or she will send a letter. | 
2. He put on his hat and went outside. | 
| 
| 
5. The ship was wrecked, but the crew were saved. 
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10. Do this, or you will be punished. 33. Do you find victories and we will find rewards ? 
11. Rama may not be clever but he is certainly industrious. 34. The archers were poorly armed, but they offered a 


12. | put my hand into my pocket and gave him a rupee. stubborn resistance. 

13. Only do the right, and you will have no 35. Crossthis line and you will be captured. 
reason to be ashamed. 36. You must be warmly clad, or you will catch cold. 

14. The crow stole a piece of cheese and flew with it to a 37. Take care of the pence and the pounds will take care of 
tree. themselves. 


15. I called at your house yesterday but 
you were out. 

16. This is the prisoner's first offence soh 1 * 
with a small fine. - 


, 
i 
D. 
i 
| 
38. He adored his proud wife, but he was in mortal fear of | 
her fierce temper. i 
39. We are few, but we are of the right sort. 
40. Be diligent and you will succeed. 
17. We must do our work well, or our 41. It seems too good to be true, nevertheless it is a fact. 
master will be angry with us. 42. Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. | 
[ 
í 
| 
[ 
i 
i 


18. You have earned his gratitude, so 43. | will recover it, or die in the attempt. 

you shall not go unrewarded. 44. Take a farthing from a hundred pounds, and it will be a 
19. He failed in his first attempt and never tried again. hundred pounds no longer. 
20. Time flies fast, yet it sometimes appears to move slowly. 45. He has lost all his teeth, consequently he cannot eat 
21. Mosquitoes cause malaria, and this is well known. hard food. 
22. She must weep, or she will die. 46. Give him an inch and he'll take an ell. 
23. Heran to the station, but he missed the train. 47. Hear him out, and you will understand him the better. 
24. The boy was tired, therefore he went to bed. 48. Advance another step, and you are a dead man. 
25. He is poor, but contented. 49. Send the deed after me and I will sign it. 
26. Life has few enjoyments ; still we cling to it. 50. He was very learned and seemed to know everything. 
27. Eat few suppers and you'll need few medicines. 51. He was ambitious and therefore I killed him. 
28. He is working hard ; therefore he will succeed. 52. We landed at Karachi, and there 
29. He wishes to succeed ; therefore he works hard. we spent a very enjoyable week. 


30. He was going along this road, and meta dragon. 53. We called upon Mr. Pundit and he 
31. They were refused pay, but went on working. introduced us to his partner. 


was too clever for them. 


SS ee ae EXERCISE 84 bo ---------------------------=-- -=-= ! 
Convert the following Compound sentences to Complex sentences. | 
ı 1. Give me the book and | will read it. 18. Follow me, or you will lose your way. | 
2. Take quinine and your fever will be cured. 19. You ordered the goods and so | 
| 3. I tell him to be quiet and he takes no notice. they have been sent. j 
: 4. He is deaf but he will always pretend to hear. 20. You must pay, or else sign a chit. | 
! 5. You have paid the bill but you will get no more credit. — 21. | do not like his lectures and so 
|! — 6. Iran all the way to the station but | missed the train. | don't attend them. | 
7. Rama is a better player than Krishna and thereforehe 22. He ran away, or they would have killed him. | 
! must take his place in the team. 23. He has injured me but I will forgive him. 
; 8. You called me and here | am. 24. Be quiet, or | shall punish you. | 
! 9, The master is nearly blind and the boys 25. Be just and fear not. | 
l are very sorry for him. 26. He was never present, but he always sent a deputy. | 
; 10. We will win or die. 27. Be kind and help me. | 
11. Let me come in, or | will break down the door. 28. Pay heed to the small details and the general plan will | 
| 12. Be careful in your diet and you will keep health. surely succeed. | 
13. Listen and | will tell you all. 29. He is certain to be late, so why wait for him ? i 
| 14. He is very agreeable but | don't like him. 30. You or | must go away. | 
|. 15. Itis cold, so I shall wear a coat. 31. Sri Lanka went in first on a very wet 1 
! 16. Send me the gun and I will mend it. wicket, and so they lost the match. | 
|. 17. Be good and you need not be clever. 32. They tried to bribe the peon but he | 
! i 
1 


TRANSFORMATION OF SENTENCES (CONTD.) 


6. Conversion of Complex Sentences to Compound 


86. Study the following examples. 


Complex. I am certain you have made a mistake. Hiei lora! 

Compound. You have made a mistake, and of this I am certain. sounds. 

Complex. Iam glad that he has recovered from illness. 

Compound. He has recovered from illness, and Iam glad of it. 

Complex. We can prove that the earth is round. 

Compound. The earth is round, and we can prove it. 

Complex. I have found the book that I had lost. 

Compound. I had lost a book, but I have found it. 

Complex. As soon as he got the telegram, he left in a taxi. You have made ,— 

Compound. He got the telegram, and immediately he left in a taxi. a mistake. ( 

Complex. He worked hard so that he might win the prize. 

Compound. He aimed at winning the prize and worked hard. 

Complex. If he is at home, I shall see him. Sk & 

Compound. He may be at home, and in that case I shall see him. 

Complex. He lost more than he could afford. 

Compound. He could afford to lose something, but he lost somewhat more. 

Complex. He is more a philosopher than a poet. 

Compound. He is something of a poet, but rather more of a philosopher. 

Complex. If you do not hurry you will miss the train. 

Compound. You must hurry, or you will miss the train. 

Complex. Unless we do our work well our master will be angry with us. 

Compound. We must do our work well, or our master will be angry with us. 

Complex. We sow so that we may reap. 

Compound. We desire to reap, therefore we sow. 
———————— i EXERCISE 85 i E 

Convert from Complex to Compound sentences. 
1. Once upon a time a man owned a hen 21. Though the sky falls, he will not be frightened. 


which laid everyday a golden egg. 


2. We selected this bicycle after we 
had tried several times. 


22. He was educated at a public school where he learnt 
Latin. 
23. I struck him because he ventured to obstruct my path. 


3. It is surprising that he did not succeed. o 24. They went to war that they might extend their empire. 
4. If you do not take exercise, you will be ill. ^ ^ 25. Although they fought most valiantly, they were 

5. If you run, you will be in time. defeated. 

6. He ran away because he was afraid. 26. He writes so illegibly that | cannot read his letter. 

7. As he was not there, | spoke to his brother. 27. | know what you told him. 

8. Although he saw the danger, he pressed on. 28. The ship was steered so skillfully that it reached the 

9. Though you try with all your might, harbour safely. 


you will not succeed. 
10. I shall not go unless | am invited. 
11. If you eat too much you will be ill. 
12. A book's a book, although there's 


29. You must be respectable if you would be respected. 

30. As he was ambitious, | killed him. 

31. Though often capricious and impertinent, she was 
never out of temper. 


í 

[ 

i 

[i 

| 

[ 

i 

| 

nothing in it. 32. Though the waves are raging high, l'Il row you o'er | 

13. Unless you keep quiet, you will be punished. the ferry. | 
14. As Caesar loved me, | weep for him. 33. He finished first though he began late. | 
15. Because you have done this | shall punish you. 34. Though he tries hard, he is seldom successful. | 
16. As soon as he heard the news he wrote to me. 35. When the sun set he returned home. | 
17. When you have rested, go on with the work. 36. Since duty calls us, we must obey. | 
18. | forgave him because he was dying. 37. He had a cow that gave enormous quantities of milk. | 
19. He stayed at home because he was ill. 38. He failed because he was too rash. i 
20. His father still trusted him though he had deceived 39. We eat so that we may live. i 
him. 40. He was so learned that he seemed to know everything. | 
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. Rama went to school as soon as he 


. If l ask a civil question | expect a civil reply. 
. They have never been poor since they 


. I could answer if | chose. 
. We might admire a bad man though we cannot admire 


had finished his meal. 


opened that shop. 


a weak one. 


. l advise you to try although you may not succeed. 
. I spoke plainly so that you might understand. 

. He feigned sleep as he had an object in doing so. 

. He gave himself up because the flight was salen 
. As we are here we will stay here. 

. Ido not think he will come. 

. [know there is a rupee in your hand. 

. Come when you like. 

. I shall come when | am in better health. 
. Iwould have shot the snake if | had seen it. 

. His precept is as beautiful as his practice is disgraceful. 


. At Rome we must behave as the 


. He fell as fired. 

. If you come here you will repent it. 
. | have never heard from him since he left Mumbai. 

. He went to the house so that he might leave a message. 
. Unless we run we shall miss the train. 

. As soon as the sun touches the horizon darkness begins 


. However clever you may be, you cannot d 


25. 
. If you trust to the book you will find 


. We may lose all without regret, if we 


. Bad as things are they might be worse. 
. You may go when you have finished your work. 


Romans do. 


to settle upon the scene. 


without industry. 
Do this, lest a worse thing befall. 


yourself in difficulties. 


may keep our honour sustained. 


His bark is worse than his bite. 


. If I am right you must be wrong. | 


. A soldier of the tenth legion leaped into the water as soon as the ship touched the shore. (Begin with No sooner.) 
. We have helped them with money as well as a body of workers, all well-trained and experienced. (Use the expression 


‘not only' and everyone") 


. Mrs. Smith is the wisest member of the family and of her four daughters Jane is the prettiest. (Use the comparatives of 


‘wise’ and 'pretty*) 


. The difficulty was solved by means of a special service devised for the occasion. (Make the word ‘service’ the subject.) 
. The lady was compelled by the doctor to drink such vile medicine that she was all but killed by him. (Use the active 


voice throughout.) 


. You are already as well acquainted with these affairs as | am. (Use ‘known’ for ‘acquainted’) 
. As soon as Sir Roger had seated himself, he called for wax candles. (Use ‘no sooner’ for ‘as soon as‘) 
. When supper had been prepared, Robinson Crusoe sat down expecting to enjoy himself greatly. 


(Use noun forms instead of ‘prepared’ and 'expecting:) 


. Nelson knew the value of obedience so well that he anticipated some censure for his act. 


(Rewrite this sentence, using ‘too’ for’so’) 


. The secretary sent me no reply for ten days. (Rewrite, using the verb ‘reply’ instead of the noun.) 

. Have a look at the newspaper and you will find a lot of space devoted to advertisements. (Begin with if.) 
. Her reason for not going with us was that she had no money. (Use therefore.) 

. Besides having a salary, he also has a private income. (Use not only ..... 
. His parents were compelled by poverty to send him abroad so that he might 


earn his own living. (Simple sentence, active voice) 


. His fondness for games increases with his proficiency. (Complex sentence, 
using 'the......the' and adjectives to replace the abstract nouns.) 


. Ofall the men | know none is less inclined than he is to believe ill of others. (Reduce to two clauses.) 
. When the monsoon broke, the temperature fell rapidly. (Simple sentence, ‘break’ as subject ; replace ‘fell’ by noun.) 
. He has squandered his fortune, estranged his friends and ruined his health by his recklessness and extravagance. 


(Use ‘not only.....but*) 


but) 


TRANSFORMATION OF SENTENCES (CONTD.) 


19. He has discovered new facts and advanced new arguments, but my opinion is unchanged. (Complex sentence ; 
negative principal clause with verb in active voice; two adjectival clauses.) 


\ 

| 

20. He is notoriously mean in his treatment of his servants. (Rewrite in four ways-(1) Simple sentence with ‘treatment’ as | 
subject; (2) Simple sentence with 'treat' as the verb ; (3) Complex sentence with a noun clause ; (4) Complex sentence 
with an adjective clause and ‘meanness’ as subject of the principal clause.) | 


21. You can imagine my annoyance on learning of the postponement of the football match. (Complex sentence ; three 
subordinate clauses.) 


22. His sole income is what he earns by his pen. (Make the principal clause negative.) 


23. A sailing ship was wrecked here last December. (Rewrite in three ways so as to emphasize (1) ‘sailing; (2) ‘here; (3) 
'December:) 


24. It is probable that he will come back. (Simple sentence; replace ‘probable’ and ‘come back’ by nouns.) 


SYNTHESIS OF SENTENCES 


Combination of Two or More Simple Sentences into a Single Simple Sentence 


87. Synthesis is the opposite of Analysis and means the combination of a number of simple sentences into one new 
sentence-Simple, Compound or Complex. 


88. The following are the chief ways of combining two or more Simple sentences into one Simple sentence. 
(i) By using a Participle 
1. He jumped up. He ran away. 
Jumping up, he ran away. 
2. He was tired of play. He sat down to rest. 
Tired (or, being tired) of play, he sat down to rest. 


(ii) By using a Noun or a Phrase in Apposition 


1.  Thisis my friend. His name is Rama. 
This is my friend Rama. 

2.  Ispent two days in Cox's Bazar. It is one of the most attractive spots in Bangladesh. 
Ispent two days in Cox's Bazar, one of the most attractive spots in Bangladesh. 

3. This town was once a prosperous seaport. It is now a heap of ruins. 


This town, once a prosperous seaport, is now a heap of ruins. 


(iii) By using a Preposition with a Noun or Gerund 


1. The moon rose. Their journey was not ended. 
The moon rose before the end of their journey. 
2. He has failed many times. He still hopes to succeed. 


In spite of many failures he hopes to succeed. 
3. Her husband died. She heard the news. She fainted. 
On hearing the news of her husband's death, she fainted. 


(iv) By using the Nominative Absolute Construction 


1. The soldiers arrived. The mob dispersed. 
The soldiers having arrived, the mob dispersed. 
2. The town was enclosed by a strong wall. The enemy was unable to capture it. 
The town having been enclosed by a strong wall, the enemy was unable to capture it. 


(v) By using an Infinitive 


1. Ihave some duties. I must perform them. 
I have some duties to perform. 

2. We must finish this exercise. There are still three sentences. 
We have still three sentences of this exercise to finish. 

3. He wanted to educate his son. He sent him to Europe. 
He sent his son to Europe to be educated. 

4.  Heis very fat. He cannot run. 


He is too fat to run. 
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(vi) By using an Adverb or an Adverbial Phrase 
1. He deserved to succeed. He failed. 
He failed undeservedly. 
2. The sun set. The boys had not finished the game. 
The boys had not finished the game by sunset. 


89. Several of these methods may be combined in the same sentence. 
The sun rose. The fog dispersed. The general determined to delay no longer. He gave the order to advance. 
At sunrise, the fog having dispersed, the general, determined to delay no longer gave the order to advance. 


Combine each set of sentences into one Simple sentence by using Participles. (You have to use the Nominative 
Absolute Construction in some of your sentences.) 


1. He hurt his foot. He stopped. 23. The letter was badly written. | had great difficulty in 
2. The thief had been in prison before. He received severe making out its contents. 
sentences. 24. A hungry fox saw some bunches of grapes 
3. He was unwilling to go any further. He returned home. They were hanging from a vine. 
4. They saw the uselessness of violence. They changed 25. Cinderella hurried away with much haste. 
their policy. She dropped one of her little glass-slippers. 
5. He was weary of failure. He emigrated to Africa. 26. | was walking along the street one day. 
6. The King was warned of his danger. He made good his | saw a dead snake. 
escape. 27. He was overpowered. He surrendered. 
7. He lost a large sum of money. He gave up speculation. 28. He ran at top speed. He got out of breath. 3 
8. | received no answer. | knocked a second time. 29. He possessed all the advantages of education and 
9. His wife encouraged him. He persevered. wealth. He never made a name. 
10. He gave up his situation. He was not satisfied with his — 30. He was occupied with important matters. He had no 
salary. leisure to see visitors. 
. He felt tired. He laid his work aside. 31. The Russians burnt Moscow. The French were forced to 


quit it. 

32. The votes on each side were equal. The chairman gave 
his casting vote against the resolution. 

33. Wolsey lost the favour of his master. He was dismissed 


12. He went straight on. He saw Hari on the path. 

13. The stable door was open. The horse was stolen. 

14. The hunter took up his gun. He went out to shoot the 
lion. 


15. | went to Mumbai last year. | wished to see a dentist. Hom his Migh onnen o. 
; 34. He is a big boy. He is very strong. He is in the foot-ball 
16. Acrow stole a piece of cheese. She flew to her nest to téam 


enjoy the tasty meal. 

17. The magician took pity on the mouse. He turned it into 
a cat. 

18. A passenger alighted from the train. He fell over a bag 
on the platform. 

19. My sister was charmed with the silk. She bought ten yards. 
20. I did not hear his answer. It was spoken quietly. 

21. The ship was delayed by a storm. She came into port a 


35. He came to me. He wanted leave. He was ill. 

36. | heard Abdul. He was shouting very loudly. He was 
calling me. 

37. He raised his gun. He took aim. He shot the tiger. 

38. He could not eat hard food. He was very old. He had lost 
his teeth. 

39. | have told you the facts. | have nothing more to say. | 
will sit down. 


— 
= 


EAQUE 40. | was returning home. | He looked very ill 
22. He had resolved on a certain course. He acted with Paseo eodd Saw a mMan:TE SOKEA MS du 
vigour. He was lying by the roadside. 


Combine each set of sentences into one Simple sentence by using Nouns or Phrases in Apposition. 
1. There goes my brother. He is called Sohrab. 
2. The cow provides milk. Milk is a valuable food. 
3. Mr. Pundit was elected President. He is a well-known Sanskrit scholar. 
4. Coal is a very important mineral. It is hard, bright, black and brittle. 

. We saw the picture. It is a very fine piece of work. 


Un 


SYNTHESIS OF SENTENCES 


6. Geoffrey Chaucer was born in 1340. He is the first great English poet. 

7. Tagore's most famous work is the Gitanjali. It is a collection of short poems. 

8. His only son died before him. He was a lad of great promise. 

9. His uncle was a millionaire. He sent him to England for his education. 

. The dog bit the man. He was a notorious burglar. 

11. Bruno is my faithful dog. | love him. 

12. Jawaharlal Nehru died in 1964. He was the first Prime Minister of India. 

13. De Lesseps made the Suez Canal. This was a great work. He was a French engineer. 
14. Mr. Pundit lives in Dustipore. He is the Collector. It is a large town. 


EN 
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Combine each set of sentences into one Simple sentence by using Prepositions with Nouns or Gerunds. 
1. He attended to his duties. He earned promotion. 
2. He must confess his fault. He may thus escape punishment. 
3. He was ill last term. He was unable to attend school. 
4. | forgave him his fault. That has not prevented him from repeating it. 
5. The bugle sounded. The weary soldiers leapt to their feet. 
6. The word of command will be given. You will then fire. 
7. Heset traps every night. He cleared his house of rats. 
8. The judge gave his decision. The court listened silently. 
9. He expects to obtain leave. He has already bought his steamer ticket. 
10. He has a good record. It is impossible to suspect such a man. 
11. Even a bird will defend its young ones. It then shows great courage. 
12. There was a want of provisions. The garrison could hold out no longer. 
13. You helped me. Otherwise | should have been drowned. 
14. | have examined the statement. | find many errors in it. 
15. He is free from disease. At least he appears to be so. 
16. His son died. This gave him a shock. He never fully recovered from it. 
17. He took the law in his own hands. He was not justified in doing so. 
18. It rained hard. The streets were flooded. 
19. He made heroic efforts to succeed. He failed. 
20. The weather is pleasant. It is a little cold however. 
21. He was rude. | took no notice of it. 
22. He has stolen the purse. There is no doubt about this. 
23. She wants to marry a foreigner. Her father is opposed to this. 
24. He entered the room with his hat on. His behaviour surprised me. 
25. He got great honour. He saved the life of the Rajah. 
26. There was an advertisement in the newspaper. His interest was aroused. 
27. He amused us very much. He sang a funny song. 
28. The prince was ill. The people heard of it. They crowded to the palace. 
29. The prince recovered. The people received the news. They were very enthusiastic. 
30. He makes a lot of money. He buys horses. He sells horses. 
31. I saw a soldier. He had a lance in his hand. He had a sword by his side. 
32. She stood there for hours. She did not move. She did not speak. 
33. The discovery of his crime was a heavy blow. His reputation suffered. His business decreased. 
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Combine each set of sentences into one simple sentence by using the Nominative Absolute construction. | 
1. His friend arrived. He was very pleased. | 
2. The rain fell. The crops revived. 
3. The storm ceased. The sun came out. | 
4. The troops were ordered out. The police were unable to hold the mob in check. | 
5. The holidays are at an end. Boys are returning to school. | 
6. The wind failed. The crew set to work with a will. | 
7. It was a very hot day. | could not do my work satisfactorily. 
8. His house has been burned down. He lives in an hotel. 
9. The king died. His eldest son came to the throne. 
i 
| 
| 
| 


10. His father was dead. He had to support his widowed mother. 

11. Rain was plentiful this year. Rice is cheap. 

12. The secretaryship was vacant. Nobody was willing to undertake duties of the post. | offered my services. 
13. The prisoner was questioned. No witness came forward. The Judge dismissed the case. 

14. The sun rose. The fog cleared away. The lighthouse was seen less than a mile away. 

15. He fired his gun. The ball went high. The tiger sprang on him. 

16. The master was out of the room. The door was shut. The boys made a lot of noise. 


leitch cie cae CUM eats es ANM NE EET UNM E 


Combine each set of sentences into one Simple sentence by using Infinitives. 


\ 
1. He had no money. He could not give any away. | 
2. | have told you all. There is nothing more to be said. 
3. He cannot afford a motor-car. He is too poor. 
4. | heard of his good fortune. | was glad of that. 
5. The information is of no use to us. It has come too late. 
6. Your father will hear of your success. He will be delighted. 
7. You did not invest all your savings in one concern. You were prudent. 
8. He did not have even a rupee with him. He could not buy a loaf of bread. 
9. The Pathan took out a knife. His intention was to frighten the old man. 
. Ispeakthe truth. | am not afraid of it. 
11. He wants to earn his livelihood. He works hard for that reason. 
12. The strikers held a meeting. They wished to discuss the terms of the employers. 
13. He has five children. He must provide for them. 
14. Napoleon was one of the greatest of generals. This is universally acknowledged. 
15. His Majesty desired to kill Gulliver secretly. Various means were employed for this purpose. 
16. | will speak the truth. | am not afraid of the consequences. 
17. Heis very honourable. He will not break his word. 
18. He has some bills. He must pay them. 
19. He must apologise. He will not escape punishment otherwise. 
20. He keeps some fierce dogs. They will guard his house. They will keep away robbers. 


EN 
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Combine each set of sentences into one Simple sentence by using Adverbs or Adverbial Phrases. 
1. I accept your statement. | do it without reserve. | 
2. He answered me. His answer was correct. 
3. He forgot his umbrella. That was careless. | 
4. He is a bad boy. This is certain. 
5. The train is very late. That is usual. 
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6. I shall come back. | shall not be long. 

7. He kicked the goal-keeper. It was his intention to do so. 

8. He was obstinate. He refused to listen to advice. 

9. He spent all his money. This was foolish. 

10. He was not at the meeting. His absence was unavoidable. 

11. He applied for leave. It was not granted. 

12. He admitted his error. He expressed his regret. 

13. | met him only once. It was in a railway carriage. 

14. He has succeeded. His success has been beyond my expectation. 
15. It must be done. The cost does not count. 

. | have read Bacon. It has profited me greatly. 

17. He persevered. He was not deterred by obstacles. 

18. The door was open. It looked rather suspicious. 

19. He is not qualified for the post. He is not qualified in any degree. 
20. The blow dazed him. That condition lasted only for a time. 

21. I did not eat any of the poisoned food. This was lucky. 

22. He solved the problem. Its solution took him no time. 

23. He visited Ooty. He did so for reasons of health. 

24. He accomplished the task. He brought unflagging industry to his accomplishment. 

25. Boys grow up to be men. The growth is very slow. It cannot be seen. 

26. Rama struck Krishna. His blows were cruel. They were frequent. There was no reason for this. 
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(Miscellaneous) Combine each set of sentences into one Simple sentence. 
1. Homer was a great poet. He was born somewhere. Nobody knows where. 
2. He was a leader. He did not follow other men. Such was his nature. 


3. | bought this hat two years ago. It is still good. It is fit to wear. 

4. He devoted himself to public affairs. He never took a holiday. This continued for thirty years. 

5. Clive made proposals. Some opposed the proposals. The majority supported them. They were carried. 

6. Clive was determined to reform the administration. Reforms were needed. He informed the council accordingly. 

7. The man was innocent. He could have defended himself. He refused to speak. He was afraid of convicting his friend. 
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. He was in prison. His friend was in the next cell. There was a brick wall between the cells. 
He made a hole in the wall. He was able to talk to his friend. 


9. The boy was drowning. He shouted for help. A workman heard the boy's shouts. 
He plunged into the river. He risked his own life. 
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10. The traveller was toiling slowly over the desert. He suddenly turned round. 
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He heard his companion's voice. His companion was crying for help. 

11. We returned down the valley of the Jumna. We came first to Delhi. Delhi is the capital of India. p 

12. The art of printing was introduced into England during the reign of Edward IV. The art of printing was introduced by 
William Caxton. William Caxton was a native of Kent. 

13. He struck his foot against a stone. He fell to the ground. He made his clothes very dirty. 

14. The sun shone on the corn. The corn ripened. It did this in a short time. The farmer was filled with joy. 

15. He opened his letters. He read them carefully. He sent for his clerk. He dictated answers to them. 

16. He paid all his late father's debts. This was a very honest proceeding. It was very creditable to him. 


17. He has two horses. He must feed them. He must water them. He must groom them. He must bring them to his master 
at 12 o'clock. 


18. He goes to school. He wishes to learn. He wants to grow up honest, healthy and clever. 
19. There was a man hiding in my garden. He was armed with a gun. He was a Pathan. My notice was drawn to it. 
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20. The soldiers were starving. Their ammunition was expended. Their clothes were in rags. Their leaders were dead. 
The enemy easily defeated them. 

21. Napoleon was the first Emperor of the French. He was a great soldier. He inspired his armies with the most war-like 
spirit. This was the cause of their many victories. 

22. Wellington was the greatest of English admirals. Napoleon was the greatest of French soldiers. They were 
contemporaries. They were the heroes of their respective countries. 

23. The miser laughed. He found himself to be richer by a rupee. He saw his adversary outwitted. 

24. He hardened his heart. He wished to punish the people mercilessly. He wanted to make an example of them once and 
for all. 

25. He receives much gratitude. He performs kindly actions. He is not harsh in the execution of his duty. He does not 
oppress the poor. 

26. His friends assembled. They offered him their congratulations upon his safe return. Everybody was comfortably 
seated. He described all his adventures. 

27. The thieves poisoned the dog. He had brought it from England. He had trained it carefully to protect his property. 


28. Vultures appeared one after another. They were wheeling round and round. They were descending towards the spot. 
They had cruel beaks and talons. 

29. The room was covered with blood. It stained the walls and ceiling. It darkened the floor. It flowed in a stream under 
the door. It stood in puddles everywhere. 

30. The house had been pulled down. Another had been built in its place. It was difficult to identify the exact spot. 

31. He earned the hatred of all good men. He incited youths to crime. He furnished them with means. He himself kept 
safely out of the way in time of danger. 


32. He copied from the next boy. This was a mean and dishonest action. It brought disgrace upon him. He was punished 
for it. 

33. He had not sufficient courage. He could not face the opposition of his caste fellows. He could not go away from his 
native place to begin life afresh. 

34. Rabindranath Tagore founded Shantiniketan. He was a Nobel laureate. He was the author of the national anthem. 

35. He could not finish his work. He had no opportunity. He could not do much of it in fact. He was very often ill. He was 
frequently absent. 

36. The criminal was a man of his own caste. He was an ungrateful and incorrigible wretch . He had often helped him. 


37. He went for a walk one day. He saw a wounded bird. He picked it up. He brought it home. He carefully tended it for 
some time. It completely recovered. This gave him great joy. 

38. | knew a boy at school. He is now famous as a soldier. He is known to the tribesmen as the ‘Sleepless One’ He is 
greatly feared by them. 

39. The water had boiled. The tea was made. The food was ready. The table was spread. They sat down to eat and drink. 

40. He deserves my thanks. He found my purse. He returned it to me. He took nothing out of it. 

41. I saw a dog. It had three legs. It had only one ear. It was a terrier. It was a well-bred little animal. 


42. He must clean all the silver. He must put it away. He must lock it up. He must bring me the key of the box. These were 
my orders to him. 

43. The horse had many of the points of a racer. It had slim legs. It had high withers. It had powerful quarters. It had a 
tremendous stride. 

44. He was a great statesman. He had worked well for his country. He was very popular. He was awarded the title of 
‘Bharat Ratna’ 

45. Wood was collected. Camp fires were lighted. Food was cooked. Food was eaten. The army lay down to sleep. 

46. He alienated his friends. His conduct was disgraceful. He was put in gaol. 

47. Rama had a wide knowledge of the business. Krishna had the necessary capital. They combined resources. They 
entered into partnership. 

48. Their father had a large sum of money. He divided it equally between them by his will. The daughters were eagerly 
sought in marriage. 

49. The ground is soft and marshy. There are many frogs. Snakes abound there. They are the enemies of mankind. 

50. His hopes are high. His superiors are pleased with him. He is justified in hoping. 

51. He rode along for hours. He did not strike his horse. He did not spur it. 
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52. | have some advice. | must give it to you. | must impress it strongly upon you. 


53. | hear rumours about Laxman. He is an old pupil of mine. He is a good cricketer. He is a good football player. He is not 
a steady worker. 


54. He was delighted with the intelligence and brightness of the scholars. He overlooked the fact of their knowing few 
things by heart. 


55. He built a house. It had many large doors. It had many large windows. It had wide verandahs. It had a general air of 
coolness and comfort. 


. He told a story. It was about a man. The man had great strength. He was a famous warrior. 
57. He came to Mumbai. He wished to see his father. He had some business to settle. 

58. After the storm the boat had no mast. It could not keep before the wind. It could not return to port. | 
59. The cage contains a tiger. The cage was strongly built. It was so built for this purpose. 


60. The ancient myths of India have been preserved in the minds of the people. They 
have been preserved with great care. This has been done by priests. It has also 
been done by the learned men. These are the guardians of the lamp of learning. 


| Chapter 13| SYNTHESIS OF SENTENCES (CONTD.) 


Combination of Two or More Simple Sentences into a Single Compound Sentence 


90. Simple sentences may be combined to form Compound sentences by the use of Co-ordinative Conjunctions. 
These are of four kinds- Cumulative, Adversative, Alternative, and Illative. 


Un 
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A. 1. Night came on. The room grew dark. 

Night came on and the room grew dark. 

2. He is a fool. He is a knave. 
He is a fool and a knave. 
[Or] He is both a fool and a knave. 
[Or] He is not only a fool but also a knave. 
[Or] He is a fool as well as a knave. 

3. The wind blew. The rain fell. The lightning flashed. 
The wind blew, the rain fell, and the lightning flashed. 


It will be noticed that the conjunction and simply adds one statement to another. 
The conjunctions both....and, not only...but also, as well as are emphatic forms of and and do the same work. 


Conjunctions which merely add one statement to another are called Cumulative. 


B. 1. He is slow. He is sure. 
He is slow but he is sure. 
2. I was annoyed. I kept quiet. 
I was annoyed, still (or yet) I kept quiet. 
3. He failed. He persevered. 
He failed, nevertheless he persevered. 
I shall not oppose your design. I cannot approve of it. 
I shall not oppose your design; I cannot, however, approve of it. 
. He was all right. He was fatigued. 
He was all right; only he was fatigued. 


e 
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It will be noticed that the conjunctions but, still, yet, nevertheless, however, express a contrast between one 
sentence and the other. Some of these conjunctions (still, yet, however, nevertheless) are more emphatic than but. 


Conjunctions which express opposition or contrast between two statements are called Adversative. 
C. 1. Make haste. You will be late. 
Make haste or you will be late. 
2. Come in. Go out. 
Come in or go out. 


Come in or go 
out. 


[Or more emphatically]. Either come in or go out. 
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3. Do not be a borrower. Do not be a lender. 
Do not be a borrower or a lender. 
Or : Be neither a borrower nor a lender. 


It will be noticed that the conjunctions or, either ....or, neither.....nor, express a choice between two alternatives. 


Conjunctions which express a choice between two alternatives are called Alternative. 
D. 1. He was obstinate. He was punished. 
He was obstinate; therefore he was punished. 
2. I cannot see. It is very dark. 
I cannot see, for it is very dark. 
3. It is raining heavily. I will take an umbrella with me. 
It is raining heavily, so I will take an umbrella with me. 


It will be noticed that the conjunctions therefore, for, so, etc., join sentences in which 
one statement is inferred from the other. 


Conjunctions which express an inference are called Illative. 


1.  Abdulis ill. He cannot study. He still attends school. 
Abdul is ill and cannot study, yet he still attends school. 

2. He saw the boy in the street. He stopped to speak to him. He gave him a rupee. 
Seeing the boy in the street, he stopped to speak to him and gave him a rupee. 


1. He does well. He is nervous at the start. 
2. The way was long. The wind was cold. 
3. It is raining heavily. | will take an umbrella with me. 
4. The harvest truly is plenteous. The labourers are few. 
5. |t was a stormy night. We ventured out. 
6. Football is a vigorous and healthy game. Every boy should play it. 
7. He is foolish. He is also obstinate. 
8. Iam in the right. You are in the wrong. 
9. We can travel by land. We can travel by water. 
10. The train was wrecked. No one was hurt. 
11. The paper is good. The binding is very bad. 
12. We must hasten. The robbers will overtake us. 
13. The prince married the beautiful princess. They lived happily ever after. 
14. The river is deep and swift. | am afraid to dive into it. 
15. He was fined. He was sent to prison. 
16. You may go to the theatre. Rama may go to the theatre. 
17. Bruce was lying on his bed. He looked up to the roof. He saw a spider. 
18. I cried out sadly. | beat my head and breast. | threw myself down on the ground. 
19. You may play hockey. You may play football. You must do either of the two. 
20. You may be wrong. Rashid may be wrong. You cannot both be right. 
21. I got up. | looked about everywhere. | could not perceive my companions. 
22. In Hyderabad | visited Charminar, Golkonda Fort and Birla Mandir. | could not visit Salar Jung Museum. 
23. Ais equal to B. B is equal to C. A is equal to C. 
24. Most of the rebels were slain. A few escaped. They hid in the woods and marshes. The rebellion was quickly suppressed. 
25. He was my school-fellow. He has become a great man. He has grown proud. He forgets his old friends. 
26. | did not see you. | should have spoken to you. | had important news. Delay was dangerous. 
27. Make haste. You will be late. There is no other train till midnight. That train is a slow one. 
28. Their boats are made of a kind of bark. They are very light. They can easily be carried on the shoulders. 
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29. The emu, or Australian ostrich, does not sit on its eggs. It covers them up with leaves and grass. It leaves them to be 
hatched by the heat of the sun. 


30. We must catch the 5 o'clock train. There is only half an hour left. We must start without further delay. 
31. A timid dog is dangerous. He always suspects ill-treatment. He tries to protect himself by snapping. 


32. A husbandman had sown some corn in his fields. He had only recently done so. Cranes came to eat the corn. The 
husbandman fixed a net in his fields to catch the cranes. 


33. The monsoon failed. The tanks became almost empty. No grain could be sown. A famine was feared. The ryots looked 
anxiously for the next monsoon. It proved unusually abundant. The danger was averted. 


34. The second class carriage is full. We may pay first class fare. We may not travel first class with second class tickets. That 
is forbidden. 


35. He is a rich man. He did not earn his wealth. He does not appreciate the value of money. He squanders it. 
36. He beat me in the race. He is a year older. He naturally runs faster. Next year | may do better. 


37. The storm abated. The sun shone. The ship-wrecked mariners could see no sign of land. 
They were adrift in mid-ocean. 


38. Generally your conduct is good. You have been guilty of an act of folly. You will not 
be punished. | advise you to be more prudent in future. 


39. | lost my way. | asked a policeman to direct me. He was new to his work. He could not help me. 
He called a gentleman passing by to my assistance. 


40. The engine-driver saw the danger. He applied the brakes. The line was greasy. The brakes failed to act quickly. The train 
crashed into the gates at the crossing. The engine left the rails. 


41. The rain fell steadily for several days. The river overflowed its banks. The terrified villagers abandoned their homes. 
They fled to the higher ground. Soon the floods retired. The villagers were able to return. 
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Combination of Two or More Simple Sentences into a Single Complex Sentence 


l. Subordinate Clause a Noun Clause 


91. In the following examples the Subordinate clause is a Noun clause. 


1. You are drunk. That aggravates your offence. 
That you are drunk aggravates your offence. 
2. He will be late. That is certain. 
It is certain that he will be late. 
3. You are repentant. I will not forget it. 
I will not forget that you are repentant. 
4. He may be innocent. I do not know. 
I do not know whether he is innocent. 
5. He is short-sighted.Otherwise he is fit for the post. 
Except that he is short-sighted he is fit for the post. 
6. The clouds would disperse. That was our hope. Our hope was cheering. 
Our hope that the clouds would disperse, was cheering. 
7. The game was lost. It was the consequence of his carelessness. 
The consequence of his carelessness was that the game was lost. 


ll. Subordinate Clause an Adjective Clause 


92. In the following examples the Subordinate clause is an Adjective clause: 


1. A fox once met a lion. The fox had never seen a lion before. 
A fox who had never seen a lion before met him. 

2. She keeps her ornaments in a safe. This is the safe. 
This is the safe where she keeps her ornaments. 

3. A cottager and his wife had a hen. The hen laid an egg everyday. The egg was golden. 
A cottagger and his wife had a hen which laid an egg everyday. 
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Ill. Subordinate Clause an Adverb Clause 


93. In the following examples the Subordinate clause is an Adverb clause. 
1. Indira Gandhi died in 1984. Rajiv Gandhi thereafter became Prime Minister. 
When Indira Gandhi died in 1984, Rajiv Gandhi became Prime Minister. 
2. I waited for my friend. I waited till his arrival. 
I waited for my friend until he came. 
3. He fled somewhere. His pursuers could not follow him. 
He fled where his pursuers could not follow him. 
4. Let men sow anything. They will reap its fruit. 
As men sow, so shall they reap. 
5. You are strong. I am equally strong. 
I am as strong as you are. 
6. He was not there. I spoke to his brother for that reason. 
As he was not there, I spoke to his brother. 
7. We wish to live. We eat for that purpose. 
We eat so that we may live. 
8. He was quite tired. He could scarcely stand. 
He was so tired that he could scarcely stand. 
9. Don't eat too much. You will be ill. 
If you eat too much you will be ill. 
10. He began late. He finished first. 
He finished first though be began late. 
11. I shall come. My being alone is a condition. 
I shall come if I am alone. 
12. I must know all the facts. I cannot help you otherwise. 
Before I can help you, I must know all the facts. 
13. He is superstitious. He is equally wicked. 
He is as superstitious as he is wicked. 


Combine each set of Simple sentences into one Complex sentence containing a Noun clause. 
1. He is wrong. | am sure of it. 
2. You deceived him. That was his complaint. 
3. The train will arrive at a certain time. Do you know the time? 
4. All the planets except for Pluto travel round the sun the same way and in the same plane. | have often told you this truth. 
5. He will waste his time. That is certain. 
6. Where have you put my hat ? Tell me. 
7. Heis short-tempered. like him all the same. 
8. Is it time for the train to start ? Ask the guard. 
9. It is going to rain. | am sure of it. 
10. Something may be worth doing. It is only worth doing well. 
11. He is a sincere worker. No one can doubt this fact. 
12. He said something. | did not hear it. 
13. How did you find that out ? Tell me. 
14. You have made a mistake. I think so. 
15. Who wrote Shakuntala ? Can you tell me that ? 
16. You stole the purse. Do you deny it ? 
17. lam very sorry. | cannot adequately express my sorrow. 
18. We have been deceived. That is the truth. 
19. How did Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose die? It is a mystery. 
20. He will succeed. We expect it. 
21. What have you done ? Tell me. 
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' 22. We wished to know. We were going somewhere. 

| 23. We were nearing some waterfall. It was evident from the distant roar of water. 
| 24. A certain number of the enemy escaped. We do not know this number. 

25. The two friends quarrelled. | want to know the reason. 

: 26. He is a great orator. This fact cannot be denied. 

| 27. Columbus made an egg stand on its end. | will show you his method. 

; 28. l| have seen this man somewhere before. | cannot remember the place. 

29. He will arrive some time. | do not know the time of his arrival. 
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30. He distrusts his own sons. It is difficult to understand the reason. 


Combine each set of Simple sentences into one Complex sentence containing an Adjective clause. 
1. The theft was committed last night. The man has been caught. 


2. The French and Italian languages are different from the Latin language. Latin was once spoken in almost every 
part of Europe. 


. The time was six o'clock. The accident happened then. 

. You are not keeping good health lately. Can you tell me the reason ? 

. He has many plans for earning money quickly. All of them have failed. 

. Alion was proud of his strength. He despised the weakness of the mouse. 
. The grapes hung over the garden wall. The fox saw the grapes. 

. That is the school. | was taught there. 

. You put it somewhere. Show me the place. 

. My travelling companion was an old gentleman. His name is Mr. Haq. | met him in Basra. 
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Combine each set of Simple sentences into one Complex sentence containing an Adverb clause. 

1. The nurse must be very tired. She had no sleep last night. 

| 2. A gentleman may call. Please ask him to wait. 

3. He ran so quickly. He soon overtook me. 

|. 4. | will get ready. Do not go till then. 

! . 5, He mended in a very low voice. Nobody could hear him. 

6. I wound my watch this morning. It has stopped. | 
; 7. It was very stuffy last night. | could not sleep. 1 
8. The monsoon may break this month. Otherwise the wells will run dry. | 
| 9. I may help you. | may not help you. You are sure to lose the game. 

! 10. The fireman came out of the house. The roof collapsed that very moment. 

11. Success attends hard work. Failure attends bad work. 
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12. You must hurry. You will miss the train otherwise. 

13. The delegates arrived. The discussion was resumed. 

14. He is very old. He enjoys good health. 

15. No more funds are available. The work has been stopped. 
16. He saw me coming. He immediately took to his heels. 
17. Imay be blunt. I am at least honest. 

18. He was contradicted. He was annoyed. 

19. He bled profusely. He died. 

20. This may be true of some. It is not true of all. 

21. He ran quickly. He soon overtook me. 


22. | had left home. Your letter arrived afterwards. | 
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23. He saw us. He disappeared immediately. 
24. He will not go out in the rain. He is afraid of getting wet. 
25. The bandits fought desperately. They could not bear the idea of being taken alive. 
26. The sailors cast anchor. They did so to prevent the ship from drifting on the rocks. 
27. You make a good deal of noise. | cannot work. 
28. We may sail tomorrow. It depends on the weather. 
29. It is very simple. Even a child can understand it. 
30. He was returning from school. He was caught in a shower. 
31. Robinson Crusoe discovered the print of a foot on the sand. He was puzzled. 
32. He finished the work. Just then the clock struck five. 
33. He is being lionized. He still keeps a level head. 
34. Why do you keep your eye on me like this ? Have you turned detective ? 
35. We travelled together as far as Kolkata. We parted company there. 
36. He is a rich man. No other man in our community is equally rich. 
. You may wish to do the work. You may not wish to do the work. You must still do it. 
38. He was sick. He remained at home. 
39. You have tears. Prepare to shed them now. 
40. He may slay me. | will trust him. 
41. He saw me. He ran away then. 
42. He came to my house. | was out. 
43. His father died. He has been very poor from that time. 
44. He grew weaker and weaker. He died. 
45. We take off our clothes. We go to bed. 
46. He was hanged. He had committed murder. 
47. All will respect you. Your being honest is a condition. 
48. He is old. He cannot walk. 
49. He won the race. He was the swiftest. 
50. Life lasts a certain time. Let us be honest during that time. 
51. The wolf is larger. The jackal is smaller. 
52. Arjun is clever. His cleverness equals Rama's. 
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94. Carefully study the following sentences. 
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. He had read Milton. He had read it in a prose translation. He had read it when he was fourteen. He told us this. 


He told us that he had read Milton, in a prose translation, when he was fourteen. 


N 


. A bachelor may be surrounded with all sorts of luxuries. In spite of that he will always find his happiness incomplete. 
He must have a wife and children. 


With whatever luxuries a bachelor may be surrounded, he will always find his happiness incomplete, unless he has a 
wife and children. 


[Sv] 


. Pope professed to have learned his poetry from Dryden. Through his whole life he praised him with unvaried liberality. 
He did so whenever an opportunity was presented. 
Pope professed to have learned his poetry from Dryden, whom, whenever an opportunity was presented, he praised 
through his whole life with unvaried liberalilty. 


A 


. Milton did not educate his daughters in the languages. He said that one tongue was enough for a woman. 


Milton said that he did not educate his daughters in the languages, beecause one tongue was enough for a woman. 


uo 


. I sank into the water. I felt confused. Nothing can describe that confusion. 


Nothing can describe the confusion of thought which I felt when I sank into the water. 


ios 


. We had in this village an idiot boy. I well remember that boy. From a child he showed a strong propensity for bees. 
This was some twenty years ago. 


We had in this village, some twenty years ago, an idiot boy, whom I well remember, who from a child showed a strong 
propensity for bees. 
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Combine each of the following sets of Simple sentences into one Complex sentence. 

1. That is the man. He gave me a dog. It went mad. 

2. Rama will not play in the match. The notion is foolish. He is the best player in the school. 

3. | wrote the letter. It contained the truth. He praised me for it. 

4. Honesty is the best policy. Have you never heard it ? 

5. He came to see me. He wanted to tell me something. His father was dead. He had been ill for a long time. 
6. The horse has killed a man. | wished to sell it to you. The man was trying to steal it. 
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. He took the medicine. He then felt better. It cured his headache. 
. He gave an order. He is obeyed. They fear to offend him. 
9. The absence of the girl from her home was unusual. Inquiries were made. They led to no result. 
10. Your conduct is very peculiar. | am unable to understand it. It has been described to me. 
11. He played exceedingly well in the match. His team won in consequence. The match was played yesterday. 
12. He wrote a letter. He wrote it for a certain reason. He wrote it to his superior. He told me about this. L 


13. | visited his garden. In it there were some beautiful rose trees. The trees were full of bloom. 
These were red and white in colour. 


14. He forsook his dishonest ways. No one would give him work. His dishonest ways had 
brought him to the depths of poverty. 


15. He is sure to receive his pay. It is due to him. Why then does he worry ? 


16. He has very bad health. He lives very carefully. It is inexplicable to the doctor. The doctor has attended him for years. 
He told me this. 


17. His servants disliked him. They flattered him. He was very harsh to them. 
18. I carefully sighted the rifle. | did not wish to miss. A miss might have cost me my life. 


19. The speed of the boat was remarkable. It was going against the current. It was going against the wind. These facts 
should be kept in mind. 


20. He stole a book. It had the owner's name written in it. | was told this. The name was well known to him. 
21. They had marched the whole journey at top speed. They wished to surprise the enemy. The journey was very long. 
22. My friend is going to Europe. He has got long leave. His brother is already there. He wishes to become a doctor. 


23. Rama will not play against the Hindu school. It has a very strong team. He has declared this to be his intention. He 
does not wish to tire himself before the cup-match. It takes place the next day. 


24. The man talks most. That man does least. This very often happens. 
25. A man did this. He must have been very strong. There is no doubt of it. Our father says so. 


26. He paid a sum of money for the information. He paid it to a certain person. He paid it for some reason. | should like to 
know the sum, the person and the reason. | could then prosecute him. 


27. They had the treasure in some place. The treasure was very valuable. The place was never discovered. They feared 
pursuit and capture. They hid it in a jungle. 


28. He endeavoured to hide the traces of the crime. He had committed it. The reason is not difficult to see. 


29. He had not learned to read and write. He was very ignorant. He could not even talk fluently. 
Such a man should not pretend to be a doctor. 


30. The boy had many accomplishments. The father fully described a large number of these 
to the teacher. He wished to get him admitted to the school. 


31. The jackal was pursued by the dogs. It was very hungry. They were well fed. It was caught. 
32. He waited longer. He got more angry. He had ordered them to be punctual. 
33. You may like it. You may not like it. In either case I shall send you there. It is my duty to do so. 
34. Your father succeeded well. Would you like to succeed equally well ? He worked hard. You must work equally hard. 
35. You have failed. | am sorry to hear it. You deserved to pass. | think it. 
36. You will be allowed to enter for the examination. Your working hard is a condition. The orders 

are to that effect. They were issued by the Principal. 


37. Rama is more clever. Krishna is less clever. | think it. | judge by the results of the examination. 
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38. There is a will. There is a way too. This is generally true. 


39. | heard the news. | went to the hospital. | wished to discover the extent of his injuries. The hospital is not far from my 
house. 


40. You may please him. You may displease him. He will promote you sooner or later accordingly. This is only right. 

41. You sow in a certain way. You will reap in the same way. The proverb says this. 

42. You may look everywhere. There you will see signs of industry. These signs speak well for the prosperity of the people. 
43. | have done much sword-play. The sight of a sword gives pleasure to a man like me. This is undeniable. 


44. They played the game very skilfully. No one could have played it more skilfully. They had been thoroughly well 
trained. 


45. Heisan idle and careless boy. The report was to this effect. His father received the report. He was very grieved to receive it. 


Combine each of the following groups of sentences into one Compound or one Complex sentence in any way you like. 
1. l offered him help. He needed help. He persisted in refusing help. | left him to his fate. 
2. Afamished traveller was toiling over the desert. He found a bag. He was highly delighted. He opened the bag. He 
found nothing but pearls. 
3. Hundreds of men and women have travelled in space. Some have travelled in space for a few days. Others have done 
it for several months. 


4. | was in Sri Lanka in May last. | visited Mihintale. It is regarded as the cradle of Buddhism. 
5. Once an oarsman was rowing by himself. He did not look behind him. He met another boat. He 
crashed into it. He was upset. 
6. A dog was running away with a piece of meat. He passed some deep still water. He saw there the reflected 
image of the meat. He dropped the meat into the deep water. He snatched in vain at the shadow.  - 
7. A fox saw a crow sitting on a tree with a piece of cheese in his mouth. The fox praised the crow's 
singing. The crow was pleased by the flattery. The crow began to sing. The crow dropped the cheese. 
8. Alion was proud of his strength. He despised the weakness of the mouse. He was caught in 
a net. He could not escape from the net. He was set free by the exertions of the mouse. 
9. John signed. John was King of England. He signed a document called the Magna Carta. 
He was afraid of his barons. He did not care about liberty. He signed the document at 
Runnymede. Runnymede is on the Thames. It is not far from Windsor. 

10. The train ran down the incline. The train attained great speed. The train turned a sharp curve at the bottom. 
The train oscillated under the influence of the brakes. The train threw all the passengers into a panic. 

11. A half-starved mouse managed to creep into a basket of corn. The mouse rejoiced in his good fortune. The mouse fed 
greedily on the corn. The mouse tried to get out of the basket. His body was now too big to pass through the hole. 

12. It would not be possible for any life to survive on Venus and Mercury. They are nearer to the sun than the earth. They 
are very hot planets. 

13. A band of ruffians entered a village. The ruffians were well armed. They entered the village at night. Some of the 
ruffians were escaped convicts. The ruffians stole the cattle of the villagers. The villagers were asleep. 

14. My fellow-traveller had a gun. He was boasting of his bravery. Suddenly a bear came behind a rock close in front of us. 
It stood in our way. It was growling angrily. 

15. Mungo Park explored the interior regions of Africa. He was employed by the African Association. The undertaking was 
hazardous. He 
suffered many distresses. Those distresses were often alleviated by the compassion of the negroes. 

16. Alion was drinking in a clear pool. His stately mane was reflected by the pool. The lion saw the reflection. He greatly 
admired his mane. He was afterwards pursued by hunters with their guns. He was pursued through a thick wood. He 
then found his mane useless and of no avail. 

17. The King ordered me to go to a distant village. It was not possible to disobey. | set off for the village. There | was 
mortified to find no one willing to admit me into his house. | was regarded with astonishment and fear. | was obliged 
to sit the whole day without victuals. A tree protected me against the heat and the sun. 


18. The night was very threatening. The wind rose. There were heavy rain clouds. The wild beasts were numerous 
thereabout. To escape them it would have been necessary to climb a tree and sit among the branches. 


SYNTHESIS OF SENTENCES (CONTD.) 
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19. The sun set. | was preparing to pass the night in a tree. A negro woman stopped to observe me. She was returning 
from the labour of the field. She perceived my weariness and dejection. She inquired into my situation. | briefly 
explained it to her. With a look of compassion she told me to follow her. 

20. She conducted me to her hut. She told me to remain there for the night. Then she found me hungry. She procured 
from outside a fine fish. She caused it to be half boiled upon some embers. She then gave it to me for supper. 

21. He had made war on Saxony. He had set the Roman crown upon his own head. He had become famous throughout 
the whole world. But his fame had not prevented his hair from becoming grey. 

22. Augustus probably died a natural death. He was in his seventy-eighth year. He had been reduced to despondency by 
the disaster in Germany. He was travelling at an unhealthy time of the year. He had exposed himself imprudently to 
the night air. And all the other particulars are quite opposed to the poison theory. 

23. This is not the least part of our happiness. We enjoy the remotest products of the north and south. At the same time 
we are free from extremities of the weather. Our eyes are refreshed with the green fields of Britain. At the same time 
our palates are refreshed with tropical fruit. 

24. He was a man of haughty and vehement temper. He was treated very ungraciously by the court. He was supported 
very enthusiastically by the people. He would eagerly take the first opportunity of showing his power and gratifying 
his resentment. This might be expected. 

25. Bonaparte was born a Corsican. He distinguished himself at school. He joined the republican army. He started as 
corporal. His bravery was remarkable. His mental powers were great. He became the head of the army of Italy. He 
conquered Egypt. He set aside the republic. He was proclaimed Emperor. 

26. He is now gone to his final reward. He was full of years and honours. These honours were especially dear to his heart 
for the following reasons. They were gratefully bestowed by his pupils. They bound him to the interests of that school. 
He had been educated in that school. His whole life had been dedicated to its service. 


Chapter 15| THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES 


95. "TheSequence of Tenses is the principle in accordance with which the Tense of the verb in a subordinate 
clause follows the Tense of the verb in the principal clause. (Sequence is connected with the Latin verb sequor, 


follow.) 
The Sequence of Tenses applies chiefly to Adverb Clauses of Purpose and Noun Clauses. 


96. A Past Tense in the principal clause is followed by a Past Tense in the subordinate clause ; as, 


He hinted that he wanted money. 

She replied that she felt better. 

I found out that he was guilty. 

He saw that the clock had stopped. 

He replied that he would come. 

I never thought that I should see him again. 

I took care that he should not hear me. 

They climbed higher so that they might get a better view. 
I worked hard so that I might succeed. 


There are, however, two exceptions to this rule: 


(i) A Past Tense in the principal clause may be followed by a Present Tense in the subordinate clause when 
the subordinate clause expresses a universal truth ; as, 
Newton discovered that the force of gravitation makes apples fall. 
Galileo maintained that the earth moves round the sun. 
Euclid proved that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. 
He said that honesty is always the best policy. 
(ii) When the subordinate clause is introduced by than, even if there is a Past Tense in the principal clause, it 
may be followed by any Tense required by the sense in the subordinate clause ; as, 
He liked you better than he likes me. 
He helped him more than he helps his own children. 
I then saw him oftener than I see him now. 
He valued his friendship more than he values mine. 
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97. A Present or Future Tense in the principal clause may be followed by any Tense required by the sense ; as, 


He thinks that she is there. 

He thinks that she was there. 

He thinks that she will be there. 
He will think that she is there. 

He will think that she was there. 
He will think that she will be there. 


But in sentences where the subordinate clause denotes purpose, if the verb in the principal clause is Present or 
Future the verb in the subordinate clause must be Present ; as, 


I eat so that I may live. 
I shall nurse him so that he may live. 


ee JE 2 ee eee | 
Insert the correct tense of verb in the following. | 
|! 1. | waited for my friend until he . (To come) 24. He speaks as though he___very angry. (To be) | 
| 2. So long as the rain , | stayed at home. 25. He ran because he___in a hurry. (To be) | 
(To continue) 26.l1doitbecausel |  to.(To choose) | 
! 23.ldid not know it until you . (To speak) 27. Headvancedasfarashe .  .(Todare) | 
: 4, He speaks as one who . (To know) 28. Helost more than he afford. (Can or could) 1 
5. Heran as quickly as he . (Can or could) 29. He eats as much as he . (Can or could) j 
i 6. He went where he find work. (Can or could) 30. He rode as swiftly as he___. (Can or could) | 
| 7. Wherever there is coal you find iron. (Will or would) 31. He locked the papers up so that they be safe. | 
| 8. He behaves as one expect him to do. (May or might) | 
(May or might) 32. He walked as though he slightly lame. (To be) | 
ı 9. He ran away because he afraid. (To be) 33. He stayed at home because he feeling ill. (To be) | 
i 10. He fled where his pursuers not follow. 34. | forgive you since you . (To repent) | 
! (Can or could) 35. He labours hard so that he become rich. | 
; 11. As he not there, | spoke to his brother. (To be) (May or might) | 
12. The notice was published in order that all know 36. We shall wait here until you . (To come) | 
| the facts. (May or might) 37. He rested his horse, for it . (To limp) 1 
13. He was so tired that he scarcely stand. 38. You may sit wherever you . (To like) | 
i (Can or could) 39. He went to Kolkata so that he find work. | 
| 14. You make such a noise that | not work. (May or might) | 
(Can or could) 40. | would die before | . (To lie) | 
i 15. He finished first though he late. (To begin) 41. They come to see us as often as they | 
| 16. His health has improved since he India. (Can or could) | 
(To leave) 42. | studied hard in order that | succeed. | 
| 17. As soon as he the news he wrote to me. (To hear) (May or might) 1 
18. After the shower over, the sun shone out again. — 43. He so hard that he is certain to succeed. i 
! (To be) (To work) | 
19. Whenever we we talk of old times. (To meet) 44. She told me that she come. (Will or would) | 
! 20. Answer the first question before you further. 45. He would succeed if he . (To try) | 
| (To proceed) 46. | asked him what | do. (Can or could) | 
21. Just as he the room the clock struck. (To enter) 47. He came oftener than we . (To expect) | 
| 22. Now that we safe we stopped to take breath. 48. | would not attempt it if you me. (To ask) 1 
(To feel) 49. He walked so fast than I not overtake him. | 
1 23. Wherever he the people gathered to listen. (Can or could) | 
| (To preach) | 
I 

—(————ÁÀ eS ee Sere | 
Fill in the blanks with an appropriate auxiliary. (Remember to observe the sequence of tenses.) | 
| . 1. He died so that he save the flag. | 
Li 


THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES 


2. They erected signposts in order that the road be known. 

3. We eat so that we live. 

4. Even if he paid me to do so, | not live in his house. 

5. You go only if you have permission. 

6. Ontheunderstanding that you return soon, you go out. 

7. A bridge was built in order that the dangerous ferry be avoided. 
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| 
. He begs from door to door so that he keep body and soul together. 
9. He was so tired that he scarcely stand. 
10. He went to England in order that he become a barrister. | 


11. You make such a noise that | not work. 

12. He asked again whether supper be ready soon. 
13. In order that he learn the language quickly, he engaged a teacher. 
14. Hesaidthathe___ doit. 

15. The thieves stole whatever they___find in the house. 
16. He begged that we pardon him. 

17. | wished that | come earlier. 

18. He said that he___ try again. 

19. He worked hard so that he win the prize. 

20. We ran so that we arrive in time. 

21. He said that he__ give an early reply. 


—  —— {EXERCISE 103 —— See | 
Supply Verbs in correct concord in the following complex sentences. | 
1. They sold the house because it old. | 
| . 2. He solemnly assured them that they — quite mistaken. | 
3. | come home when it to rain. | 
4. The soldiers advanced when the bugle | 
! 5. | asked him whathisname — . | 
6. He had a cow that enormous quantities of milk. | 
| 7. Whenthesunsethe . home. | 
8. He told them that they wrong. j 
i 9. | heard that there a disturbance in the city. | 
; 10. Could you doubt that there a God? | 
n 


Chapter 16 DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH 


98. We may report the words of a speaker in two ways: 
(i) We may quote his actual words. This is called Direct Speech. 


(ii) We may report what he said without quoting his exact words. 
This is called Indirect (or Reported) Speech. 


Direct. Rama said, ‘I am very busy now. 


Indirect. Rama said that he was very busy then. 


It will be noticed that in Direct Speech, we use inverted commas to mark off the exact words of the speaker. 
In Indirect Speech we do not. 


It will be further noticed that in changing the above Direct Speech into Indirect certain changes have 
been made. Thus : 
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(i) We have used the conjunction that before the Indirect statement. 
(ii) The pronoun J is changed to he. (The Pronoun is changed in Person.) 
(iii) The verb am is changed to was. (Present Tense is changed to Past.) 


(iv) The adverb now is changed to then. 


Rules for Changing Direct Speech into Indirect 
99. When the reporting or principal verb is in the Past Tense, all Present tenses of the Direct are changed into the 
corresponding Past Tenses. Thus : 
(a) A simple present becomes a simple past. 
Direct. He said, ‘I am unwell? 
Indirect. He said (that) he was unwell. 
(b) A present continuous becomes a past continuous. 
Direct. He said, My master is writing letters: 
Indirect. He said (that) his master was writing letters. 
(c) A present perfect becomes a past perfect. 


Direct. He said, 1 have passed the examination: 


Indirect. He said (that) he had passed the examination. 


As a rule, the simple past in the Direct becomes the past perfect in the Indirect. 
Direct. He said, The horse died in the night: 
Indirect. He said that the horse had died in the night. 


99A. The tenses may not change if the statement is still relevant or if it is a universal truth. We can often choose 
whether to keep the original tenses or change them. i 


Direct. ‘I know her address; said Gopi. 

Indirect. Gopi said he knows/knew her address. 

Direct. The teacher said, “The earth goes round the sun: 
Indirect. The teacher said the earth goes/went round the sun. 
Direct. ‘German is easy to learn’, she said. 

Indirect. She said German is/was easy to learn. 


The past tense is often used when it is uncertain if the statement is true or when we are reporting objectively. 


100. Ifthe reporting verb is in the Present Tense, the tenses of the Direct Speech do not change. For example, 
we may rewrite the above examples, putting the reporting verb in the Present Tense, thus: 
He says he is unwell. 
He has just said his master is writing letters. 
He says he has passed the examination. 
He says the horse died in the night. 
101. The pronouns of the Direct Speech are changed, where necessary, so that their relations with the reporter and 
his hearer, rather than with the original speaker, are indicated. Observe the following examples. 
Direct. He said to me, ‘I don't believe you: 
Indirect. He said he didn't believe me. 
Direct. She said to him, ‘I don't believe you’ 
Indirect. She said she didn't believe him. 
Direct. I said to him, don't believe you 


Indirect. I said I didn't believe him. 


I don’t 
believe you. 
Tm unwell. 


"The that in often omitted specially in spoken English. 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH 


Direct. I said to you, ‘I don't believe you: 
Indirect. I said I didn't believe you. 


102. Words expressing nearness in time or place are generally changed into words expressing distance. Thus: 


now becomes then today becomes that day 

here ” there tomorrow i the next day 
ago ” before yesterday i the day before 
thus ” so last night i the night before 


Direct. He says, ‘I am glad to be here this evening’ 


Indirect. He says that he was glad to be there that evening. 


The changes do not occur if the speech is reported during the same period or at the same place ; e.g., 


Direct. He said, ‘I am glad to be here this evening: 
Indirect. He said he is glad to be here this evening. 


103. Similarly, this and these are changed to that and those unless the thing pointed out is near at hand at the time 
of reporting the speech. 


Questions 


104. In reporting questions the Indirect Speech is introduced by some such verbs as asked, inquired, etc. 


When the question is not introduced by an interrogative word, the reporting verb is followed by whether or if. 


Direct. 
Indirect. 
Direct. 
Indirect. 
Direct. 
Indirect. 
Direct. 
Indirect. 


Direct. 
Indirect. 


He said to me, What are you doing ?' UR 
He asked me what I was doing. you live? 
"Where do you live ?' asked the stranger. 

The stranger enquired where I lived. 

The policeman said to us, Where are you going ?' 

The policeman enquired where we were going. 

He said, Will you listen to such a man ?' 

He asked them whether they would listen to such a man. 
[Or] Would they, he asked, listen to such a man ? i 
‘Do you suppose you know better than your own father ?' jeered his angry mother 
His angry mother jeered and asked whether he supposed that he knew better than his own father. 


Commands and Requests 


105. In reporting commands and requests, the Indirect Speech is introduced by some verb expressing command or 


request, and the imperative mood is changed into the Infinitive. 


Direct. 
Indirect. 
Direct. 
Indirect. 
Direct. 
Indirect. 
Direct. 
Indirect. 
Direct. 
Indirect. 


Rama said to Arjun,Go away: 

Rama ordered Arjun to go away. 

He said to him;Please wait here till I return’ 

He requested him to wait there till he returned. 

‘Call the first witness, said the judge. 

The judge commanded them to call the first witness. 
He shouted;Let me go? 

He shouted to them to let him go. 

He said, Be quiet and listen to my words: 

He urged them to be quiet and listen to his words. 


Exclamations and Wishes 


106. Inreporting exclamations and wishes, the Indirect Speech is introduced by some verb expressing exclamation or wish. 


Direct. 
Indirect 
Direct 
Indirect 
Direct 
Indirect. 


He said/Alas ! I am undone’ 

He exclaimed sadly that he was undone. 

Alice said, ‘How clever I am!’ 

Alice exclaimed that she was very clever. 

He said, ‘Bravo ! You have done well’ 

He applauded him, saying that he had done well. 


TII never 
steal again. 
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Direct. ‘So help me, Heaven!’ he cried, ‘I will never steal again: 
Indirect. He called upon Heaven to witness his resolve never to stealagain. 


Turn the following into Indirect Speech. 
1. He said to me, ‘I have often told you not to play with fire: 
2. ‘You have all done very badly ! remarked the teacher. 
3. They wrote, ‘It is time we thought about settling this matter: 
4. The teacher promised, ‘If you will come before school tomorrow, | will explain it: 
5. She wrote/l am waiting and watching and longing for my son’s return: 
6 


. The examiner's orders were, ‘No one is to bring books into the room nor ask me questions about what | have 
told you to do: 


7. The dwarf said to her, ‘Promise me that when you are Queen you will give me your first-born child: 
8. ‘That is my horse; said he, ‘and if | do not prove it in a few minutes | will give up my claim: 
9. 'I will avenge your wrongs, he cried, ‘I will not enter Athens until | have punished the king who had so cruelly 
treated you: 
10. He wrote and said, ‘lam unable to come just now because | am ill, but | will certainly start as soon as | am well enough 
to do so: 
11. One day he sent for Cassim and said to him, ‘You are now old enough to earn your living, so you must set off, and 
make your own way in the world: 


Turn the following into Indirect Speech. 

1. ‘What do you want?' he said to her. 

2. He said,'How's your father ?' 

3. ‘Are you coming home with me ?'he asked. 

4. He enquired, ‘When do you intend to pay me ?’ 

5. He said to us, ‘Why are you all sitting about there doing nothing ?' 
6. ‘Do you really come from China ?' said the prince. 
7 
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. The poor man exclaimed, 'Will none of you help me ?' 
. ‘Which way did she go ?' asked the young Rakshas. 
9. Aladdin said to the magician, What have | done to deserve so severe a blow?” 
10. ‘Don’t you know the way home ?'asked I. 


11. 'Do you write in a good hand ?'he said. (EN j 

12. ‘Have you anything to say on behalf of the prisoner ?'said the judge finally. GI T 
13. ‘Which is the proper way to answer this question, father ?' the boy enquired. puer cm 
14. ‘Have you anything to tell me, little bird ?' asked Ulysses. oe 3 i 


15. The young sparrow said, ‘Mother, what is that queer object ?' 

16. Then aloud he said, ‘Tell me, boy, is the miller within ?' 

17. ‘Who are you, sir, and what do you want ?'they cried. 

18. ‘Dear bird; she said, stroking its feathers, ‘have you come to comfort me in my sorrow ?' 

19. The Rajah was deeply grieved, and said to his wife, ‘What can | do for you?’ 

20. When the sun got low, the king's son said, Jack, since we have no money, where can we lodge this night ?' 
21. She said to him, ‘What is it that makes you so much stronger and braver than any other man ?' 


22. When the Brahmin approached, the first thief said, ‘Why do you carry a dog on your back ? Are you not 
ashamed ?' 


Put the following in Indirect Speech. 
1. ‘Bring me a drink of milk, said the swami to the villagers. 
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. 'Sit down, boys; said the teacher. 

. ‘Halt ! shouted the officer to his men. 

. ‘Take off your hat; the king said to the Hatter. 

. The teacher said to him, ‘Do not read so fast! 

. He said to me, ‘Wait until | come: 

. ‘Hurry up; he said to his servant, ‘do not waste time: 
. ‘Run away, children; said their mother. 

. He said, ‘Daughter, take my golden jug, and fetch me some water from the well: 
. ‘Go down to the bazaar. Bring me some oil and a lump of ice! ordered his master. 
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Put the following in Indirect Speech. 
1. "What a rare article milk is, to be sure, in London !'said Mr. Squeers with a sigh. 
2. ‘What a stupid fellow you are !' he angrily remarked. 

. Hesaid,'My God ! | am ruined: 

. He said, ‘Alas ! our foes are too strong: 

. He said, ‘What a lazy boy you are ! How badly you have done your work !' 

. 'How smart you are! she said. 

. He said, ‘Oh ! that's a nuisance: 

. He said, ‘How cruel of him !' 

. He said, What a pity you did not come!’ 

. ‘Ah me!’ exclaimed the Queen, What a rash and bloody deed you have done!’ 
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Conversion of Indirect into Direct 


107. The conversion of Indirect into Direct generally presents no special difficulties, as the following examples will 


show. 

Indirect. He inquired whether his name was not Ahmed. 

Direct. He said to him, ‘Is your name not Ahmed ?’ 

Indirect. As the stranger entered the town, he was met by a policeman, who asked him if he was a traveller. 
He replied carelessly that it would appear so. 

Direct As the stranger entered the town, he was met by a policeman, who asked, ‘Are you a traveller?’ 
‘So it would appear; he answered carelessly. 

Indirect. She asked how she, a girl, who could not ride or use sword or lance, could be of any help. 
Rather would she stay at home and spin beside her dear mother. 

Direct. She said, ‘How can I, a girl, who cannot ride or use sword or lance, be of any help ? Rather would I 
stay at home and spin beside my dear mother?' 

—————— i EXERCISE 108 —————————— 


Put the following in Direct Speech. 
1. He asked Rama to go with him. 
2. Rama replied that he could not do so. 
3. He asked his father when the next letter would come. 
4. His father replied that there might not be another that year. 
5. Rama asked me what had become of Hari. 
6. I told him that | had not seen him for months. 
7 
8 
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. The master requested that they would attend carefully to what he was saying. 
. Iwrote that | would visit him next day. 
. He observed that he had never liked doing that. 
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10. | told them to be quiet.11.He asked me if | had anything to say. 

12. Rama asked Hari if he would change places with him. 

13. He said that he was tired, and that he wished to go to bed. 

14. An old mouse asked who would bell the cat. 

15. John said that he wanted to be a soldier. 

16. He asked me where | was going.17.He asked me what | wanted. 

18. Abdul said that he had seen that picture. 

19. The boy said that he would go with us. 

20. He said that the earth moves round the sun. 

21. The stranger asked Alice where she lived. 

22. l asked Mary if she would lend me a pencil. 

23. He told us that he had waited an hour. 

24. The lady inquired if he was now quite well again. 

25. He said that he had come to see them. 

26. He said that though he had come, it was against his will. 

27. The speaker said that it gave him great pleasure to be there that evening. 

28. He asked them whether they would listen to such a man. 

29. He asked me if | would accompany him. 

30. He ordered him to leave the room and forbade him to return. 

31. The mother asked her boy where he had been all the afternoon. 

32. Hari asked Rama if he had read the letter. 

33. The King asked the philosopher whom he considered the happiest man living. 

34. The magistrate asked the prisoner what he was doing with his hand in the gentleman's pocket. 
35. The fox cried out to the goat that a thought had just come into his head. 

36. He advised his sons not to quarrel amongst themselves, when he was dead but to remain united. 
37. The lion told the fox that he was very weak, that his teeth had fallen out, and that he had no appetite. 
38. He replied that he had promised to reward his soldiers and that he had kept his word. 


108. Study the following examples, and in each case carefully note the changes made while turning from Direct 
into Indirect Speech. 


Direct. 
Indirect. 
Direct. 
Indirect. 
Direct. 
Indirect. 
Direct. 
Indirect. 
Direct. 
Indirect. 
Direct. 
Indirect. 
Direct. 
Indirect. 
Direct. 
Indirect. 


Direct. 


Indirect. 
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The Prince said, 'It gives me great pleasure to be here this evening: 

The Prince said that it gave him great pleasure to be there that evening. 

He said, ‘I shall go as soon as it is possible’ 

He said that he would go as soon as it was possible. 

He said, I do not wish to see any of you; go away: 

He said that he did not wish to see any of them and ordered them to go away. 


My teacher often says to me, ‘If you don’t work hard, you will fail’ 
My teacher often says to me that if I don't work hard I shall fail. 

He said, ‘We are all sinners.’ 

He said that we are all sinners. 

The lecturer said, ‘Akbar won the respect of all races and classes by his justice’ 
The lecturer said that Akbar won the respect of all races and classes by his justice. 
He said, ‘Let us wait for the award? 

He proposed that they should wait for the award. 

‘Saint George strike for us !” exclaimed the Knight, ‘do the false yeomen give way ?’ 
The Knight prayed that Saint George might strike for them and asked 

whether the false yeomen gave way. 

‘Curse it !’ exclaimed the driver. "Who could have foreseen such ill-luck ? 

But for accident we should have caught the train easily.’ 

The driver exclaimed with an oath that nobody could have foreseen 

such ill-luck. But for the accident they would have caught the train easily. 


Direct. The general, addressing his mutinous troops, said, “You have brought disgrace upon a famous regiment. 
If you had grievances, why did you not lay them before your own officers ? Now you must first 
suffer punishment for your offence, before your complaints can be heard: 

Indirect. The general told his mutinous troops that they had brought disgrace upon a famous regiment. If 
they had grievances, why had they not laid them before their own officers? Now they must suffer 
punishment for their offence before their complaints could be heard. 


Direct. The traveller said, ‘Can you tell me the way to the nearest inn ?' “Yes, said the peasant, ‘do you 
want one in which you can spend the night?’ ‘No, replied the traveller, ‘I only want a meal: 
Indirect. The traveller asked the peasant ifhe could tell him the way to the nearest inn. The peasant replied that he 


could, and asked whether the traveller wanted one in which he could spend the night. The traveller answered 
that he did not wish to stay there, but only wanted a meal. 


Remark- It will be noticed that we have avoided the ugly phrases ‘replied in the affirmative’ and ‘replied in the 
negative.’ 


Turn the following into Indirect Speech. 
1. ‘Cheer up, mother, I'll go and get work somewhere; said Jack. 
2. But the sea-god cried, ‘Do not be afraid, noble prince. | have taken pity on you and will help you.’ 
3. ‘No,’ said the child; ‘I won't kneel, for if | do, | shall spoil my new breeches.’ 
4. ‘What a horse they are losing for want of skill and spirit to manage him ! exclaimed Alexander. 
5. Telemachus replied, ‘How can | drive away the mother, who bore me and nourished me ?' 
6. ‘Call no man happy,’ was the reply of the philosopher, ‘until he has ended his life in a fitting manner.’ 
7. Then said the wolf to the fox, ‘Now either yield thyself as vanquished, or else certainly | will kill thee.’ 
8. ʻI believe,’ said he, ‘that we are in this country among a people whom we like and who like us.’ 
9. He said, Take that bird away. Its gilded cage reminds me of my father whom | imprisoned.’ 
10. ‘Ihave just one word to say to you, said the dealer. ‘Either make your purchase, or walk out of my shop.’ 
11. ‘My hour is come, thought he. ‘Let me meet death like a man.’ 
12. ‘Be not cast down,’ said Mentor, ‘remember whose son thou art, and all shall be well with thee.’ 
13. Bhishma said: ‘Boys ! boys ! remember you play a game. If it be Arjuna's turn let him have it.’ 


14. ‘Friends,’ said the old man, ‘sit down and rest yourselves here on this bench. My good wife Baucis has gone to see what you can 
have for supper.’ 


15. ‘Ah! you don't know what these beans are,’ said the man; if you plant them over-night, by morning they grow right up to the sky. 
16. ‘How clever | am ! he said. ‘All my life | have been talking prose without knowing it." 
17. ‘lam old and lonely; said she. ‘Hast thou no pity on my lonelines ? Stay with me, my best son, for thou art yet more boy than man.’ 


18. ‘Ido not practise’, Goldsmith once said; ‘I make it a rule to prescrible only for my friends.’ ‘Pray, dear doctor,’ said Beauclerk, ‘alter 
your rule, and prescribe only for your enemies.’ 


19. He said : ‘Who are you to speak to me like this ? I am the master. Why should I help you ? It is your work, not mine, to draw the cart.’ 


20. ‘I cannot hope to see these trees which | am planting come in perfection, said the duke, ‘but it is right for me to plant for the 
benefit of my successors.’ 

21. ‘Are you angry, my friends,’ said the king, ‘because you have lost your leader ? | am your king; | will be your leader.’ 

22. Said an old Crab to young one, Why do you walk so crooked, child ? Walk straight ! ‘Mother,’ said the young Crab, ‘show me the 
way, will you ?' 

23. ‘Who are you ?' said the Deer. The Jackal replied : ‘lam Kshudrabuddhi the Jackal. | live in this forest all by myself; I have neither 
friend nor relation." 

24. One summer some elephants were very much distressed by the heat, and said to their leader : We are absolutely perishing, for 
want of water. The smaller animals have bathing-places but we have none. What are we to do ? Where are we to go ?' 

25. When the king saw him coming he said, ‘Pray’ who are you, and what do you want ?' The Rabbit said, ‘lam an ambassador from 
His Majesty Chandra-the Moon. The Elephant King replied, ‘Declare your errand.’ 

26. A young Rajah once said to his Vizier, ‘How is it that | am so often ill ? | take great care of myself; | never go out in the rain; | wear 
warm clothes; | eat good food. Yet | am always catching cold or getting fever.’ 
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27. 'My sons, said he, ‘a great treasure lies hidden in the estate | am about to leave you.’ ‘Where is it hid ?' said the sons. ‘lam about to 
leave you.’ said the old man, ‘but you must dig for it.’ 


28. ‘How very well you speak French ! Lady Grizzel said. ‘l ought to know it; Becky modestly said. ‘I taught it in a school, 
and my mother was a Frenchwoman: 

29. ‘What are you going to do with the tinder-box?’ asked the soldier. "That's no business of yours,’ said the 
witch; ‘You've got your money ; give me my tinder-box.’ 

30. ‘My name is Noman,’ said Ulysses, ‘my kindred and friends in my own country call me Noman.’ Then,’ said the 
Cyclops, ‘this is the kindness | will show thee, Noman ; will eat thee last of all thy friends.’ 


31. ‘lama dead man, Hardy,’ said Nelson; ‘lam going fast ; it will be all over with me soon. Come nearer to me. 
Let my dear Lady Hamilton have my hair, and all other things belonging to me.’ 

32. He said to the shoemaker : ‘You are a big blockhead; you have done the reverse of what | desired you. | told you to 
make one of the shoes larger than the other, and, instead of that, you have made one of them smaller than the other.’ 

33. ʻI can extend no other mercy to you,’ said the Raja, ‘except permitting you to choose what kind of death you wish to die. Decide 
immediately, for the sentence must be carried out.’ ‘I admire your kindness, noble Prince; said the jester, ‘I choose to die of old 
age.’ 

34. Her mother said, ‘You must go straight to your grandmother's cottage and not loiter on the way. There is a wolf in the wood 
through which you are going ; but if you keep to the road he won't do you any harm. Now, will you be a good girl and do as | tell 
you ?' 

35. Next morning at breakfast his wife said to him, ‘George, | think | can tell what is amiss with our clock.’ Well, what is it?’ he sharply 
asked. ‘It wants winding up,’ said his partner. 

36. Afawn one day said to her mother, 'Mother, you are bigger than a dog, and swifter and better winded, and you have horns to 
defend yourself; how is it that you are so afraid of the hounds ?' She smiled and said, ‘All this, my child, | know fully well ; but no 
sooner do | hear a dog bark, than, somehow or other, my heels take me off as fast as they can carry me.’ 


37. Said a young mole to her mother, ‘Mother, | can see.’ So her mother put a lump of frank incense before her, and asked her what it 
was. ‘A stone, said the young one. 'O my child !’ said the mother, ‘not only do you not see, but you cannot even smell.’ 

38. ‘What are you doing, good old woman ?' said the princess. ‘I'm spinning, my pretty child. ‘Ah, how charming ! Let me try if | can 
spin also.’ 

39. ‘You say, said the judge, ‘that the bag you lost contained one hundred and ten pounds." ‘Yes, your honour,’ replied the miser. 
"Then as this one contains one hundred pounds it cannot be yours.’ 


40. He answered slowly, ‘Alas ! my dear son, why do you ask the one thing | cannot grant you ? Your hands are too weak to rein those 
fiery beasts ; you do not know the path. Come, ask something else, anything but that.’ 

41. The speaker said, ‘I entirely object to the proposal. | object to it as founded on a wrong principle, and | object to it as highly 
inconvenient at this time. Have you considered all that this proposal involves ? Gentlemen, | entreat you to be cautious.’ 

42. Kausalya said to Rama, ‘Do not desire, O my child, to possess the moon, because it is thousands of miles off, and it is not a 
plaything for children and no child ever got it. If you wish | will bring some jewels that are brighter than the moon, and you can 
play with them.’ 


43. The hen bird was just about to lay, and she said to her mate : ‘Cannot you find me some place convenient for laying my eggs ?’ 
‘And is not this,’ he replied, ‘a very good place for the purpose?’ ‘No,’ she answered. ‘for it is continually overflowed by the tide.’ 
‘Am |, then, become so feeble,’ he exclaimed, ‘that the eggs laid in my house are to be carried away by the 
sea?’ The hen bird laughed and said, There is some considerable difference between you and the sea.’ 

44. A cat hearing that a hen was laid up sick in her nest, paid her a visit of condolence, and creeping up to her, said : ‘How are you, my 
dear friend ? What can | do for you ? What are you in want of ? Only tell me. Is there anything in the world that | can bring you ? 
Keep up your spirits, and do not be alarmed.’ Thank you,’ said the hen. ‘Do you be good enough to leave me, and I have no fear 
but shall soon be well.’ 

45. ‘Sweet child,’ he answered, ‘do not fret, for | can make you happier here than ever you could have been on the earth ; | will give 
you beautiful things to play with, which a queen would envy. Rubies and diamonds shall be your toys, and your plates shall be of 
solid gold. All the beautiful things you see, belong to me, for | am king of this rich underworld’ But she only replied, ʻI 
was happy playing with the pebbles on the seashore, and | care only for the sparkle of the little waves on the shining 
sand. Here there are no flowers, no sun, and she wept anew. 
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his section largely focuses on the areas of usage which are often trouble 
some to non-native speakers of English, especially Indian students. 
Nouns like advice, news, information, furniture, luggage, scenery, etc. are 
often wrongly used with a/an and in the plural. (This point is explained in chapter 
18.) We should say : 

He gave me some advice. (not an advice) 

This is good news. (not a good news) 

He sold all the furniture. (not furnitures) 

And so on. 

Many students say to discuss about something, to order for something, 
to stress on a point, etc. These expressions are wrong. (Chapter 114) The verbs 
discuss, describe, order, request, stress and emphasize are transitive and can- 
not therefore be used with prepositions. For example, we should say : 

We discussed the matter yesterday. 

I have ordered five cups of tea. 

She requested my help. (not requested for my help) 

Where necessary, the differences between formal and informal English are 
pointed out. For example, “Whom did you meet ?' is grammatically correct, but 
today whom is not used except in literary or formal English. Who is used instead 
of whom in speech and informal writing. (Chapter 18) We say : 

Who did you meet ? 

Who are you going with ? 

Who was the book written by ? (Formal: By whom was the book written ?) 

There is a chapter on spelling rules. Can you spell these words correctly ? 
Do you put ei or ie? 

bel-ve | rec--ve ach--ve 

dec-ve rel--ve conc--ve 

Remember this rule : i comes before e except after c. (Chapter 27) 

This section also includes very valuable material dealing with punctuation, 
idioms, word formation and figures of speech. Work through all the material. 


PART Il: CORRECT USAGE 


Chapter 17| AGREEMENT OF THE VERB WITH THE SUBJECT 


109. A Verb must agree with its Subject in Number and Person. 
Often, by what is called the "Error of Proximity", the verb is made to agree in number with a noun near it 
instead of with its proper subject. This should be avoided as shown in the following examples. 
The quality of the mangoes was not good. Qs 
The introduction of tea and coffee and such other beverages has not been without some effect. 


His knowledge of Indian vernaculars is far beyond the common. 


The state of his affairs was such as to cause anxiety to his creditors. 
If it were possible to get near when one of the volcanic eruptions takes place, we should see a grand sight. 
The results of the recognition of this fact are seen in the gradual improvement of the diet of the poor. 

110. Two or more singular nouns or pronouns joined by and require a plural verb ; as, 
Gold and silver are precious metals. 
Fire and water do not agree. 
Knowledge and wisdom have of times no connection. 
Are your father and mother at home ? 


In him were centred their love and their ambition. 


He and I were playing. 
But if the nouns suggest one idea to the mind, or refer to the same person or thing, the verb is singular ; as, 
Time and tide waits for no man. 

The horse and carriage is at the door. 
Bread and butter is his only food. 
Honour and glory is his reward. 


The rise and fall of the tide is due to lunar influence. 


My friend and benefactor has come. 
The novelist and poet is dead. 


111. Words joined to a singular subject by with, as well as, etc., are parenthetical. The verb should therefore be put 


in the singular ; as, 
Price have 


The house, with its contents, was insured. ie 


The Mayor, with his councillors, is to be present. 

The ship, with its crew, was lost. 

Silver, as well as cotton, has fallen in price. 

Sanskrit, as well as Arabic, was taught there. 

Justice, as well as mercy, allows it. 

The guidance, as well as the love of a mother, was wanting. 


112. Two or more singular subjects connected by or or nor require a singular verb; as. 
No nook or corner was left unexplored. 
Our happiness or our sorrow is largely due to our own actions. 
Either the cat or the dog has been here. 
Neither food nor water was to be found there. 
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113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


Neither praise nor blame seems to affect him. 
But when one of the subjects joined by or or nor is plural, the verb must be plural, and the plural subject 


should be placed nearest the verb ; as, 
Neither the Chairman nor the directors are present. 


When the subjects joined by or or nor are of different persons, the verb agrees with the nearer ; as, 


Either he or I am mistaken. Either you or he is mistaken. 
Neither you nor he is to blame. Neither my friend nor I am to blame. 
But it is better to avoid these constructions, and to write. 

He is mistaken, or else I am. You are mistaken, or else he is. 


He is not to blame, nor are you. My friend is not to blame, nor am I. 
Either, neither, each, everyone, many a, must be followed by a singular verb ; as, 
He asked me whether either of the applicants was suitable. 
Neither of the two men was very strong. 
Each of these substances is found in India. 
Everyone of the prisons is full. 
Everyone of the boys loves to ride. 
Many a man has done so. 
Many a man does not know his own good deeds. 


Yes, the news 
Many a man has succumbed to this temptation. is true. 


Two nouns qualified by each or every, even though connected by and, require a singular verb ; as, 
Every boy and every girl was given a packet of sweets. 


Some nouns which are plural in form, but singular in meaning, take a singular verb ; as, 
The news is true. 

Politics was with him the business of his life. 

The wages of sin is death. 

Mathematics is a branch of study in every school. 


Pains and means take either the singular or the plural verb, but the construction must be consistent ; as, 
Great pains have been taken. Much pains has been taken. á 

reat pains 
All possible means have been tried. The means employed by you is sufficient. have (onm 
Inthe sense of income, the word means always takes a plural verb ; as, ae 
My means were much reduced owing to that heavy loss. 
His means are ample. 
Some nouns which are singular in form, but plural in meaning take a plural verb ; as, 
According to the present market rate twelve dozen cost one hundred rupees. 


None, though properly singular, commonly takes a plural verb (see § 132) ; as, 
None are so deaf as those who will not hear. 


Cows are amongst the gentlest of breathing creatures ; none show more passionate tenderness to their young. 


A Collective noun takes a singular verb when the collection is thought of as one whole ; 
plural verb when the individuals of which it is composed are thought of ; as, 

The Committee has issued its report. 

The Committee are divided on one minor point. 

But we must be consistent. Thus, we should say : 

The Committee has appended a note to its (not their) report. 

When the plural noun is a proper name for some single object or some collective unit, 
it must be followed by a singular verb ; as, 
The Arabian Nights is still a great favourite. 


Fifty thousand 
is a large sum. 


The United States has a big navy. 
Plutarch’s Lives is an interesting book. 


Gullliver’s Travels was written by Jonathan Swift. 
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122. When a plural noun denotes some specific quantity or amount considered as a whole, the verb is generally 
singular ; as, 
Fifteen minutes is allowed to each speaker. 
Ten kilometers is a long walk. 
Fifty thousand rupees is a large sum. 


Three parts of the business is left for me to do. 


In each of the following sentences supply a Verb in agreement with its Subject. 


1. To take pay and then not to do work  dishonest. 12. Each of the suspected men arrested. 

2. Thecostofallthesearticles ^ risen. , 13. The ebb and flow of the SEES 
3. The jury____ divided in their opinions. tides — explained by Newton. rupees! it's 
4. That night every one of the boat's 14. Ninetyrupees — too much D a 


for this bag. 


ZA 


crew down with fever. — S 
5. One or the other of those fellows stolen the watch. 15. The cow as well as the 


6. The strain of all the difficulties and vexations and horse grass. 

anxieties — more than he could bear. 16. Neither his father nor his mother X alive. 
7. Nonews good news. 17. There many objections to the plan. i 
8. The accountant and the cashier absconded. 18. Two-thirds of the city in ruins. | 
9. A good man and useful citizen passed away. 19. The formation of paragraphs very important. | 
10. The famous juggler and conjurer — too unwell to 20. Man’s happiness or misery — A. inagreat measure in | 
perform. his own hands. | 
[. 
D. 
DL 


11. The Three Musketeers written by Dumas. 


Chapter 18| NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 


123. Words like book, table, flower and apple are “countable nouns" : they are things that can be counted. 
Such nouns can have plural forms and are used with a/an. 


Words like ink, milk, gold and wisdom are “uncountable nouns’ : they are things that cannot be counted. 
Normally uncountable nouns do not have plural forms and cannot be used with a/an. 

Note that the following nouns are usually uncountable in English: advice, news, information, furniture, luggage, 
work, business, weather, traffic, scenery, paper (= writing material), soap, bread. Most of these are countable in 
Indian languages and therefore Indian students often wrongly use them with a/an and in the plural. 


Wrong: He gave me an advice. 

Right: He gave me some advice (or: a piece of advice). 
Wrong: The sceneries here are very good. 

Right: The scenery here is very good. 


If you are thinking of one separate item or unit of an uncountable thing, you may say a piece of/a bottle of, etc. 
a piece of advice, a piece of work, a piece/bar of soap, a bottle of milk 


124. The use of the Possessive (or Genitive) Case should be confined to the following :— 
(1) Names of living beings and personified objects ; as, 


The Governor's bodyguards ; the lion's mane ; Nature's laws ; Fortune's favourite. 


(2) A few stereotyped phrases ; as, 
For conscience' sake, for goodness' sake, at his fingers' ends, out of arm's way, the boat's crew. 
(3) Nouns of space or time denoting an amount of something ; as, 
A day's work, a hand's breadth, in a year's time. 
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125. 


125A. When one noun is qualified by two possessive nouns both must have the possessive 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


When two nouns in the possessive case are in apposition the apostrophe with s is 
added to the last only ; as, 

This is my uncle, the engineer's office. 

My brother Harry's watch. 

For thy servant David's sake. 


sign, unless joint possession is indicated. 


The King and Queen's journey to India. 
Huntley and Palmer's biscuits. 


Grammarians formerly recommended that the complement of the verb to be, when it is expressed by a 
pronoun, should be in the nominative case. Today the use of the nominative form is considered extremely 
formal and over-correct. We usually use the objective form. 
It is me. (Rare: It is Z) 

It was him. 


The Object of a verb or of a preposition, when it is a 
Pronoun, should be in the Objective form; as, 
Between you and me (not J) affairs look dark. 

There is really no difference between you and me. 

Let you and me (not I) do it. 

Please let Jack and me go to the theatre. 


Her (not she), who had been the apple of his eye, he now began to regard with something like distrust. Him (not he), who 
had always inspired in her a respect which almost overcame her affection, she now saw the object of open pleasantry. 

He has given great trouble to my father and me (not J). 

A pronoun directly after than or as is usually in the objective case unless there is a verb after it. If a verb 
follows it, the nominative form is used. 

He is taller than me. 

[Or] He is taller than Iam. (More formal) 

I swim better than him. 

[Or] I swim better that he does. (More formal) 

Iam as tall as her. 

[Or] L am as tall as she is. (More formal) 

The nominative form without a verb after it (e.g. “He is taller than T’) is old-fashioned. 


A Pronoun must agree with its Antecedent in person, number and gender. 


All passengers must show their tickets. 
Every man must bear his own burden. 
Each of the girls gave her own version of the affair. 


I am not one of those who believe everything they (not J) hear. 


In referring to anybody, everybody, everyone, anyone, each, etc., the pronoun of the 
masculine or the feminine gender is used according to the context ; as, 


I shall be glad to help everyone of my boys in his studies. 


What pronoun should be used to refer back to anybody, everyone, each, etc. when the sex 
is not determined? Some grammarians recommend that the pronoun of the masculine 
gender should be used as there is no singular pronoun of the third person to 

represent both male and female, e.g., can do it. 
Anybody can do it if he tries. 
Everyone ran as fast as he could. 


In present-day English, anybody, everyone, etc. are often followed by a plural 
pronoun (they/them/their) except in very formal speech or writing. 


Anybody can do it if they try. 
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Everyone ran as fast as they could. 
Each of them had their share. 


131. The indefinite pronoun one should be used throughout, if used at all. 


One cannot be too careful about what one (not he) says. 
One cannot be too careful of one's (not his) good name. 
One does not like to have one's word doubted. 

One must not boast of one's own success. 

One must use one's best efforts if one wishes to succeed. 
Cannot one do what one likes with one's own ? 


It is better to change the form of the sentence than to keep on repeating one. 
132. None is construed in the singular or plural as the sense may require ; as, 


Did you buy any mangoes ? There were none in the market. 
Have you brought me a letter ? There was none for you. 


When the singular equally well expresses the sense, the plural is commonly used ; as, 


None of these words are now currently used. 
None of his poems are well known. None but fools have believed it. 


133. Anyone should be used when more than two persons or things are spoken of ; as, 


She was taller than anyone (not either) of her five sisters. 


134. Each, either, and neither are distributive pronouns calling attention to the individuals forming a collection, and 


must accordingly be followed by verbs in the singular. ERE 


Each of the scholars has (not have) done well. invited. 
Each of the men was (not were) paid twenty rupees. : 
Neither of them was invited to the party. Neither of the accusations is true. 
Either of the roads leads to the railway station. 

He asked whether either of the brothers was at home. 


135. Be careful to use who (Nominative) and whom (Objective) correctly. 
There’s Mr. Dutt, who (not whom) they say is the best portrait painter in the town. 
Who (not whom) they were I really cannot specify. 
I was the man who (not whom) they thought was dead. 
He was the man who (not whom) they determined should be the next mayor. 
There are some who (not whom) I think are clever. 
There are many who (not whom) we know quite well are honest. 
One evening of each week was set apart by him for the reception of whosoever (not whomsoever) chose to visit him. 
Who (not whom) did you say was there ? 
Who (not whom) do you think she is ? 
They were a people whom it was not advisable to excite. 
The student, whom (not who) you thought so highly of, has failed to win the first prize. 
Whom do you wish to see ? 
Who (not whom) do you believe him to be ? 
Note that today whom is not usual except in formal English. Who replaces whom in spoken English. 
Who did you meet? 
Who are you going with? 
This is the man who I talked about this morning. 
As a relative pronoun who replaces whom only in defining clauses. 

136. When the subject of a verb is a relative pronoun care should be taken to see that the verb agrees in number 
and person with the antecedent of the relative ; as, 
This is one of the most interesting novels that have (not has) appeared this year. 
[The antecedent of that is novels, not one.] 
He is one of the cleverest boys that have passed through the school. 
One of the greatest judges that have ever lived laid this down as law. 
It was one of the best speeches that have ever been made in the Parliament. 
This is the only one of his poems that is (not are) worth reading. 
[Here the antecedent of that is one. “Of his poems this is the only one that is worth reading. ] 


NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 


ES 


137. A definite word as the antecedent of the relative pronoun which make the sentences easier to understand than 
is possible otherwise. Thus the sentence, “His foot slipped, which caused him to fall heavily? would be easier 
reading, and hence better, as ; - 

His foot slipped, and this caused him to fall heavily. EN 

Similarly we should say : ( iy I» 

I went home for my umbrella, and this (rather than which) prevented me from being in time. ; \ 

I gave him a sovereign, and this left me penniless. 
He fell heavily, and this caused him great pain. rat 

138. And which, but which—The relative itself fulfils the purpose of a conjunction ; 
hence no conjunction should be placed before it except to join together 
two relative clauses referring to the same antecedent ; as, 

He possessed a sandalwood table which was of excellent workmanship, and which 

had been in his family for generations. 

But the following sentences are incorrect. 

He has a wardrobe of wonderful carving, and which has been in his family for generations. 
They wished me to drink with them, but which I declined. 


aaa Wales asian RULE: WERE i... EXERCISE 111 — T uds 
Fill in each blank with "who" or “whom”. 

|! 1, [metamantoday____| had just heard was on the captain next year. 

continent. 10. ___ do you think is the better of the two at tennis ? 

ı 2. Any of you may take it; I don’t care __. 11. Enoch Arden, _ his wife thought, had died many 

! 3. didyou give that letter to ? years before, suddenly reappeared. 

; 4 Theman lthought was my friend deceived me. 12. Theboy Itrusted proved worthy of my confidence. 

5. There was no doubtasto the speaker meant. 13. |  doyoutake me for ? 

ı 6. The vacancy was filled by Mr.Rao___ the manager 14. | areyou speaking to ? 

said ought to be promoted. 15. |J do men declare me to be? 

| 7. The vacancy was filled by Mr. Rao. the manager 16. Aboy___| believed to be him just passed this way. 

i thought worthy of promotion. 17. |____ am most concerned, was not consulted. 

8. It is Sohrab ___| think is the better of the two at 18. The man____ you wished to see is here. 

} Se: 19. Where is the boy about __ you were speaking ? 

| 9. Aliwasthe man, they intended should be our | 
|! 

—Á í. EXERCISE112 — —  m— aeae | 
Correct the following sentences. ang p Please give 

1 ji —— mea soap. 

| 1. Please give me a soap. 4. He has eaten two breads. 

2. What beautiful sceneries! AER s 5. Ihave an important work to do. 

' 3. Can you give me an advice? Lj 6. What an awful weather! 

iY 


Tell which of the italicized forms is right, and give the reason. 
1. She is one of the best mothers that (has or have) ever lived. 
. You are not the first man that (has or have) been deceived by appearances. 
. One of his many good traits that (comes or come) to my mind was his modesty. 
. This is one of the things that (kills or kill) ambition. 
. Treasure Island is one of the best pirate stories that (was or were) ever written. 
. Ambition is one of those passions that (is or are ) never satisfied. 
. This is one of the songs that (was or were) most popular. 
. We lament the excessive delicacy of his ideas, which (prevents or prevent) one from grasping them. 
. Tyranny is one of those evils which (tends or tend) to perpetuate (itself or themselves). 


WO ON A ON HRWN 
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Fill in the blanks. 


1. All failed except . (he, him) 4. It is not who are to blame. (we, us) 
2. That is a matter between you and . (I, me) 5. You and are invited to tea this morning. (I, me) 
3. Leave Nell and to toil alone. (I, me) 6. Between you and , he drinks heavily. (I, me) 


139. Sometimes a Pronoun is inserted where it is not required; as, 
The applicant, being a householder, he is entitled to a vote. (Incorrect) 
Here the pronoun he is not required. 

140. A noun or pronoun in the Possessive case should not be used as the antecedant to a relative pronoun ; as, 
Do not forget his enthusiasm who brought this movement so far. (Incorrect) 

Change the construction to — 
Do not forget the enthusiasm of him who brought this movement so far. (Correct). 

141. The relative pronoun is sometimes wrongly omitted when it is the Subject of the clause ; as, 

He has an impudence would carry him through anything. (Incorrect) 
Say: 
He has an impudence that would carry him through anything. (Correct) 


142. When the antecedent is same, the consequent should be as or that. 
That is the same man that (or as) we saw yesterday. 


I played with the same bat that you did. 


143. Pronouns of the third person plural should not be used as antecedents to who and that ; as, 
They that are whole have no need of a physician. 


Here those is to be preferred to they. 


144. Avoid the use of same as a substitute for the personal pronoun. 
When you have examined these patterns please return them (not same) to us. 


| Chapter 19| ADJECTIVES 


145. The Adjective is correctly used with a verb when some quality of thë subject, rather than of the action of the 
verb, is to be expressed; as, E 
The flowers smell sweet (not sweetly). 
She looks dainty. 
That statement sounds queer. 
It tastes sour. 
He feels sad. 


As a general rule, if any phrase denoting manner could be substituted, the adverb should be used ; but if some 
part of the verb to be could be employed as a connective, the Adjective is required. 


The ship appeared suddenly. 

The decision appears unjust. 

His friends now began to look coldly upon him. 
He looks cold. 

We feel warmly on the subject. 

We feel warm. 

He spoke angrily. 

He looked angry. 


146. The plural forms these and those are often used with the singular nouns kind and sort ; as, 
These kind of things. 


Such a form of expression is, however, constanly heard and occurs in good writers. 
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147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


151. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


Some grammarians insist that we should say: 
“This kind of things" or, better, “Things of this kind.” 


The words, superior, inferior, senior, junior, prior, anterior, and posterior, take to instead of than; as, 

As a novelist Jane Austen is superior to Mrs. Henry Wood. 

Hari is inferior to Rama in intelligence. 

The death of King Edward VII was prior to World War I. 

He is senior to me. 

In comparing two things or classes of things the Which is the 
: better? 

Comparative should be used ; as, 

Of the two suggestions, the former is the better. 

Of the two novels, this is the more interesting. 

Which is the cheaper of the two ? 

He is the taller of the two. 

This rule is, however, not strictly observed. In informal 

English the superlative is often used when we talk about one of only two items. We can use best, most 

interesting, cheapest and tallest in the sentences above. 

When a comparison is instituted by means of a Comparative followed by than, the thing compared must be 

always excluded from the class of things with which it is compared, by using other or some such words ; as, 

He is stronger than any other man living. 

[The sentence “He is stronger than any man living" suggests that the person referred to is stronger than 

himself, which is of course, absurd.] 

Mussolini may be said to have done more for the unity of Italy than any other man. 

The Nile is said to be longer than all other rivers in the eastern hemisphere. 

The Taj is more beautiful than all other mausoleums. 

Solomon was wiser than all other men. 

In a comparison by means of a Superlative, the latter term should include the former ; as, 

Solomon was the wisest of all men (not all other men. ) 

The crocodile is the largest of all reptiles. 

The Amazon is the largest of all rivers. 

Of all men he is the strongest. 


Of any is often used incorrectly in conjunction with a Superlative ; as, 
He has the lightest touch of any musician. 

This should be rewritten as follows:— 

He has a lighter touch than any other musician. 

[Or] No other musician has so light a touch. 


A very common form of error is exemplified in the following sentence. 
The population of London is greater than any city in India. 
Say: 
The population of London is greater than that of any city in India. 
The comparison is between : 
(i) the population of London and 
(ii) the population of any city in India. 
Double Comparatives and Superlatives are to be avoided, though their use was once common in English. 


Thus, we have in Shakespeare— 
It was the most unkindest cut of all. 


The following sentence is incorrect. 

Seldom had the little town seen a more costlier funeral. [Omit more] 

But lesser (a double comparative) is used even by the best authors. 
The lesser of the two evils. 


Preferable has the force of a Comparative, and is followed by to. We must not say more preferable. 
He has a scheme of his own which he thinks preferable to that of any other person. 
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155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


162. 
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Less (the comparative of little) is used before uncountable nouns, while fewer (the comparative of few) is used 


before plural nouns. However, less is also often used before plural nouns in informal English. 
No fewer (or less) than fifty miners were killed in the explosion. 


Certain adjectives do not really admit of comparison because their meaning is already superlative ; as, 
Unique, ideal, perfect, complete, universal, entire, extreme, chief, square, round. = 


Do not therefore say : 

Most unique, quite unique, chiefest, extremist. 
But we still say, for instance: 

This is the most perfect specimen I have seen. 


CO 
Older and oldest may be said either of persons or of things, while elder and eldest apply to persons only, and are 
besides, strictly speaking, confined to members of the same family. 
Gladstone was older than Morley. 
He will succeed to the title in the event of the death of his elder brother. 
Patricia is the eldest of the Vicar's family. 
Old Farmer Ciles is the oldest inhabitant in our village. 
The two first is a meaningless expression, for it implies that two things may be first. We should say “the first 
two." 4 
The first two chapters of the novel are rather dull. 
The first two boys were awarded gold medals. 
Few and a few have different meanings. 


Few is negative, and equivalent to not many, hardly any. 


A few is positive, and equivalent to some. 

Few persons can keep a secret. 

A few words spoken in earnest will convince him. 

Similarly little - not much ; a little - some, though not much. 

There is little hope of his recovery. 

A little tact would have saved the situation. 

Latter is often wrongly used for last. Use latter when there are two only, last when there are more. 


Of the three, tea, coffee and cocoa, the last (not latter) is his favourite. 
Verbal is often wrongly used for oral. 


Verbal means ‘of or pertaining to words’; oral means, ‘delivered by word of mouth’, not written. Hence the 
opposite of written is oral, not verbal. 


His written statement differs in several important respects from his oral (not verbal) statement. 

The lad was sent with an oral message to the doctor. 

There are a few verbal differences in the two manuscripts (i.e., differences in words, not in sense). 
The photograph will give the reader a far better notion of the structure than any verbal description. 
Were your instructions oral or written ? 


Do not say ‘our mutual friend’ The proper expression is ‘our common friend’. 


They were introduced to each other by a common (not mutual) friend. 
We happened to meet at the house of a common friend. 


163. 


The subject of the sentence should not be left without a verb. The following sentence is incorrect. 
He who has suffered most in the cause, let him speak. 
Recast as shown below. 


Let him who has suffered most in the cause speak. 
[Or] He who has suffered most in the cause should speak. 


164. 


165. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


A verb should agree with its subject, and not with the complement ; as, 

What is wanted is (not are) not large houses with modern conveniences, but small cottages. 

The details are a matter for future consideration. 

Our followers are but a handful. 

In a compound sentence a single verb can be made to do duty for two subjects, only when the form of the verb 
is such as to permit of it ; as, 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note [was heard]. 

But the following sentence is incorrect, because the subjects are not in the same number: 

His diet was abstemious, his prayers long and fervent. 

We should rewrite it as follows: 

His diet was abstemious, his prayers were long and fervent. 

[In a sentence like this, Mr. Fowler regards the ellipsis as permissible.] 

Two auxiliaries can be used with one principal verb, only when the form of the principal verb is appropriate to 
both the auxiliaries; as, 

I never have hurt anybody, and never will. 

No state can or will adopt this drastic measure. 

But the following sentence is incorrect : 

He never has, and never will, take such strong measures. 
Rewrite it as follows: 

He never has taken, and never will take, such strong measures. 


When there is only one auxiliary to two principal verbs, it should be such that it may be correctly associated 
with both; as, 

Ten rioters have been sentenced, and five acquitted. 

But the following sentence is incorrect. 

Ten new members have been enrolled, and seven resigned. 

Rewrite it as follows : 

Ten new members have been enrolled and seven have resigned. 

Carefully distinguish between the verbs lay and lie. The verb lay is transitive and is always followed by an 
object; the verb lie is intransitive and cannot have an object. 
Lay, laid, laid. 

Lay the child down to sleep. 

I laid the book on the table. 

The hen has laid an egg. 


Lie, lay, lain 

Let me lie here. 

He lay under that pipal tree. 
An Infinitive should be in the present tense unless it represents action prior to that of the governing verb ; as, 
Ishould have liked to go (not to have gone). 

But we correctly say— 

He seems to have enjoyed his stay at Mahabaleshwar. 

A common blunder is to leave the Participle without proper agreement or with no agreement at all ; as, 
Sitting on the gate, a scorpion stung him. 

Here the word "scorpion" to which the participle "sitting" refers grammatically 
is not that with which it is meant to be connected in sense ; in other words, 
the Participle is left without proper agreement. 

We should therefore recast it as shown below. 


Sitting on the gate, he was stung by a scorpion. 
[Or] While he was sitting on the gate, a scorpion stung him. 


Now read the following sentence where the Participle is left with no agreement at all. 
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Being a very hot day, I remained in my tent. 
Here the sentence contains no word to which the Participle can possibly refer. We should therefore write : 
As it was a very hot day, I remained in my tent. 
171. Usage, however, permits in certain cases constructions like the following :— 
Considering his abilities, he should have done better. 
Roughly speaking, the distance from here to the nearest railway station is two miles. 
Taking everything into consideration, his lot is a happy one. 
It will be noticed that in each sentence the unexpressed subject is indefinite. Thus, 
Taking everything into consideration-If one should take everything into consideration. 
172. A present participle should not be used to express an action which is not contemporaneous with the action of 
the principal verb. 
The following sentence is therefore incorrect. 
He sailed for New York on Monday, arriving there on Saturday. 


Rewrite it as follows. 
He sailed for New York on Monday, and arrived there on Saturday. 
173. The Subjunctive Mood is sometimes wrongly used for the Indicative. When the statement introduced by if or 
though is an actual fact, or what is assumed as a fact, the proper Mood to be used is the Indicative and not 
the Subjunctive. 
Though the war is over, there is much discontent. 
If he was there, he must have heard the talk. 
But the Subjunctive is correctly used in the following sentences. 
IfI were you [but I am not ], I should agree. 
Mere supposition If he were here, he would support me. 
Though he were the Prime Minister, I would say the same. 


174. The verb make is followed by noun/pronoun + plain infinitive (= infinitive without to). Many students wrongly 
use it with the to-infinitive. 
She made the boy do the whole work. (not: to do the whole work) 
175. When used in the passive, make is followed by the to-infinitive. 
The boy was made to do the whole work. 
176. The following verbs are often wrongly used with the to-infinitive: enjoy, avoid, miss, postpone, suggest. 
They should be used with the gerund. 
He enjoys swimming. (not: to swim) 
She avoids meeting people. (not: to avoid) 
We missed seeing the Prime Minister. (not: to see) 
Note the following. 
1. Wrong: Suresh told to me about it. 
Right: Suresh told me about it. 
The verb tell is followed by an indirect object (me, him, her, etc.) without to. 


2. Wrong: She told she wouldn't come. 
Right: She told me she wouldn't come./She said she wouldn't come. 
When used with a that-clause, tell takes an indirect object, while say does not. 


Iwant to 
meet him. 


3. Wrong: I wantthat you should meet him. 
Right: I want you to meet him. 
The verb want should not be used with a that-clause. It is used with the to-infinitive. 
4. Wrong: I suggest you to apply for the post. 
Right: I suggest that you (should) apply for the post. 
The verb suggest should be used with a that-clause. It cannot be used with the to-infinitive. 


VERBS 


ES 


177. The verbs discuss, describe, order and request are transitive verbs. Students often wrongly use these verbs 
with a preposition. 


Wrong: We discussed about the matter yesterday. 
Right: We discussed the matter yesterday. 
Wrong: He described about the scenery. 
Right: He described the scenery. 
Wrong: I have ordered for three cups of coffee. 
Right: Ihave ordered three cups of coffee. 
Wrong: She requested for my help. 
Right: She requested my help. 
"—— — —— EN i EXERCISE 115 


Recast the following sentences. 
1. Being condemned to death, the scaffold was erected for his execution. 
2. Born in Surat, a part of his education was received in Mumbai. 
3. Observing the house on fire, the engines were sent for. 
4. Being a wet day, | wore my mackintosh. 
5. Having gone to bed very late, the sun woke me at about nine o'clock. 
6. Referring to your esteemed inquiry, the prices of the articles are as follows. 
7. Standing on the top of the hill, the eye roams over the beautiful landscape. 
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. Having failed in the first attempt, no further attempts were made. 
9. Bearing this in mind, no particular difficulty will be found. 

10. Travelling from Karjat to Khandala, the line is most beautifully laid. 
11. Being his sole companion, he naturally addressed himself to me. 
12. Crossing the channel, a heavy storm arose. 
13. Hoping to hear from you soon, yours sincerely. 
14. Calling upon him yesterday, he subscribed a handsome sum to the Famine Relief Fund. 
15. Going up the hill, an old temple was seen. 
16. Resting in cool shelter, the hours were beguiled with desultory talk. 
17. Having obtained information, he was arrested for complicity in the plot. 
18. Weary with travelling, the destination seemed a hundred miles away. 
19. Meeting my friend in the park, he told me all the news. 
20. Entering the room, the light was quite dazzling. 


For a detailed treatment of the uses of the Tenses and Auxiliaries, see chapters 25, 26 and 32, Book I. 


| Chapter 21| ADVERBS 


178. Adverbs should be so placed in a sentence as to make it quite clear which word or words they 
are intended to modify. Hence Adverbs should come, if possible, next to the word or words 
they modify. 

He had got almost to the top when the rope broke. 


179. Asageneral rule, only should be placed immediately before the word it is intended to modify ; as, 
I worked only two sums. 
Only Balu succeeded in scoring a century. 
Ipraise him only when he deserves it. 
In spoken English, however, it is usually put before the verb. The required meaning is obtained by stressing the 
word which the only modifies ; e.g., 
He only worked two sums. (The word two is stressed.) 
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180. The adverbs ever, never, scarcely, ever are often misplaced, as in the following sentence : 
Quite the most remarkable article we ever remember to have read. 
[Say : we remember ever......] 

181. Two negatives destroy each other. Hence two negatives should not be used in the same sentence unless we 
wish to make an affirmation. We should say : 
Ihaven't got any (not none). 


I could not find it anywhere (not nowhere). 

Ihave not got any (not no) paper for my exercise. 
Ican'tsee any (not no) wit in her. 

Scarcely any one believes in such ghost stories nowadays. 
(Not, No one scarcely believes ....... ) 


182. Adjectives should not be used for Adverbs. We should say, for instance : 
He ate the sweets greedily (not greedy). 
He will pay dearly (not dear) for his mistake. 

183. Ever is sometimes misused for never. 


We seldom or never (not ever) see those forsaken who trust in God. 
Such goods are made for export, and are seldom or never (not ever) used in the country. 


I 
[ 
[ 
lt 


184. Else should be followed by but. 
It is nothing else but (not than) pride. 
185. The use of never for not isincorrect. 


We met the other day, but he never referred to the matter. [Say : he did not ever refer....] 
Kipling was never born in London. [Say : Kipling was not born......] 
I never remember having met him. [Say:I do not remember ever having met him.] 


186. Except colloquially, so as an adverb of degree must not be used absolutely. ( i.e., without a correlative) 
We should say : 


Heis very (not so) weak. 
Cricket is very (not so) uncertain. I was very (not so) lonely. 


187. That should not be used instead of so as an adverb. We should say : 


He went only so (not that ) far. 
He was so (not that) tired that he could scarcely stand. 
He was so (not that) angry that he slammed the book on the table. 


188. The adverb too means “more than enough" and should not be used instead of very or much. 
In the following sentences too is used correctly. 


The news is too good to be true. 

My heart is too full for words. 

The work is too much for any man to do single-handed. 
He is too much exhausted to speak. 


189. Of course is often loosely used for certainly, undoubtedly. Strictly speaking, of course should be used to denote a 
natural or an inevitable consequence. 


Does she sing well ? Certainly (not of course ) she does. 


I 
| 
|. 1. It was bitter cold. 

2. | couldn't help not laughing at the joke. 
3. | never remember to have seen a more excited football match. 
| 4. This novel is too interesting. 

|! 
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. [haven't got no money. | 
. My friend said he never remembered having read a more enjoyable book. 
. This hardly won liberty was not to be lightly abandoned. 
. lam much glad to see you. 
. Noone can write as neatly as he does. 
. Icannot by no means allow you to do so. 
i 


CONJUNCTIONS 


190. 


191. 


192. 


193. 


194. 


195. 


196. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


200. 


Except is not now used as a conjunction equivalent to unless. 


Ishall not come unless (not except) you need me. 
Do not trouble yourself about writing to me, unless (not except) you are quite in the humour for it. 


The use of without as conjunction equivalent to unless is now bad English. 


Unless (not without) you apologize I shall punish you. 
I shall not go unless (not without) you do. 


The adverb like is often wrongly used as a conjunction instead of as. 
He speaks as (not like) his father does. 


But it is quite correct to say : 
He speaks like his father. [Like is here a preposition.] 


Directly should not be used as a conjunction where as soon as would in every way be better. 
As soon as [not directly] the session of 1999 commenced, the Government was pressed to do something 
for the unemployed. 
According to Fowler, “the conjunctional use of directly is quite defensible, but is chiefly colloquial” 
The conjunction that is sometimes redundantly repeated; as, 
He must remember that, although the first people in Europe would like his society, and place him on an equality with 
themselves, [that] none of them would either give or lend him a farthing. 
Instead of repeating the conjunction used in the preceding clause, some writers have a trick of introducing a 
subsequent clause by that; as, 
If I do not speak of them it is because they do not come within my subject, and not that they are lightly esteemed by 
me.[Use because instead of that.] 
Scarcely should be followed by when, and not by than. 


Scarcely had he gone, when (not than) a policeman knocked at the door. 


No sooner is followed by than, and not by but. 


No sooner had he returned than (not but) he was off again. 


The phrase “seldom or ever” is meaningless. We should say “seldom or never”. 
Such goods are made for export, and are seldom or never used in this country. 

Say: 

I gave no more than I could not help (not than I could help). 

Examine the following sentence. 

This is as good if not better than that. 

You will notice that as is omitted after “as good”. 

It is better to say : 

This is as good as, if not better than, that. 


But the best way to correct the sentence is to recast it, thus: 
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This is as good as that, if not better. 
201. Care should be taken, when using correlative conjunctions, such as either.....or, neither.....nor, not only....but 
also, that they are followed by the same part of speech ; as, 
He lost not only his ticket, but also his luggage. 
But the following is incorrect : 
He not only lost his ticket, but also his luggage. 
202. Neither is followed by nor, not by or. 


He washed neither his hands nor (not or) his face. 


Chapter 23} ORDER OF WORDS 


203. In English, owing to the fewness of the inflexions, the order (or arrangement) of the words in a sentence is of 
the first importance. 


The following is the usual order of words in an English sentence. 


(1) The subject usually comes before the verb; as, 
The dog bit the horse. 
The people rang the bell for joy. 


(2) The object usually comes after the verb; as, 
The horse bit the dog. 
The King wears a crown. 
(3) When there is an indirect object and also a direct object, the indirect precedes the direct; as, 
Lend me your ears. 
(4) When the adjective is used attributively it comes before the noun which it qualifies ; as, 
Few cats lilke cold water. 
Ilike the little pedlar who has a crooked nose. 
King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport. 
(5) When the adjective is used predicatively it comes after the noun; as, 
The child is asleep. 
The horse became restive. 
(6) The adjective phrase comes immediately after the noun; as, 
Old Tubal Cain was a man of might. 
The tops of the mountains were covered with snow. 
(7) The adverb is generally placed close to the word which it modifies; as, 


Nothing ever happens by chance. 
John is a rather lazy boy. 
He worked only two sums. 


He never tells a lie. 


| Note—When an adverb is intended to modify the sentence as a whole, it is placed at the beginning of a 
sentence; as, 


Certainly he made a fool of himself. 


(8) All qualifying clauses are placed as close as possible to the words which they qualify; as, 
He died in the village where he was born. 
The dog that bites does not bark. 


People who live in glass houses should not throw stones. 
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204. The normal order of words in a sentence is sometimes altered for emphasis; as, 


Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. Money you 
Monkeys I detest. shall have. 
Money you shall have. 


Blessed are the merciful. 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 

Great is the struggle, and great is also the prize. 

Just and true are all Thy ways. 

Fallen, fallen is Babylon ! 

Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have give I unto thee. 
205. Owing to faulty arrangement of words a sentence may be turned into perfect nonsense; as, 

Few people learn anything that is worth learning easily. 

He blew out his brains, after bidding his wife goodbye with a gun. 

A gentleman has a dog to sell who wishes to go abroad. 

It is, therefore, essential that all qualifying words, phrases and clauses should be placed as near as possible to the 

words to which they refer. 


1. For sale, piano, the property of a musician, with carved legs. 

2. He tore up the tender letter which his mother had written him in a fit of peevish vexation. 
3. The captain took the things which the gods provided with thankful good humour. 

4. Sometimes you will see an alligator lying in the sunshine on the bank eight feet long. 

5. All the courtiers told the Queen how beautiful she was all the day long. 

6 


. Mrs. Jeremy Daud was sitting with her husband on the steps of the hotel when 
Amy and Dulce came up, with her lap full of newspapers. 


| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
; 7. The man ought to be brought before a magistrate who utters such threats. | 
8. He visited the battlefield where Napoleon was defeated in his holidays. | 
; 9. He killed the sparrow which was eating some crumbs with a gun. | 
! 10. No magnanimous victor would treat those whom the fortune of war had put in his power so cruelly. | 
11. The constable said that the prisoner seizing a bolster full of rage and fury had knocked the prosecutor down. 
|; 12. A nurse maid is wanted for a baby about twenty years old. | 
13. I spent the three last days of my holiday in a chair with a swollen leg. | 
| | 
1 D 
| 1 
| 
1 [ 
r [ 
3 | 
| 
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14. This monument has been erected to the memory of John Brown who was accidentally 
shot by his brother as a mark of affection. 


15. In thirty-seven wrecks only five lives were fortunately lost. 


16. The following verses were written by a young man who has long since been dead 
for his own amusement. 


17. Many works must close if the strike lasts over the weekend owing to lack of fuel. 


18. There will be a meeting of all boys who play cricket and football in the long room at 4 o’clcok. | 


. These acts were pushed through Parliament in spite of opposition with but little modification. 
. The beaux of that day painted their faces as well as the women. 

. He saw countless numbers of the dead riding across the field of battle. 
. They only work when they have no money. 

. He refused to relieve the beggar with a frown on his face. 


. His body was found floating lifeless on the water at a short distance from 
where the boat was upset by a fisherman. 


7. He was very fond of her; he thought of marrying her more than once. 
8. Itis proposed to construct a bath for males 99 feet long. 


DAnuBWN 
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9. One day the bird did not perform certain tricks which had thought it to his satisfaction. 
10. I have lately received permission to print the following tale from the author's son. 
11. They left the hotel where they had been staying in a motor-car. 
12. The Board of Education has resolved to erect a building large enough to accommodate 500 students three 
storeys high. 
13. He spoke of the notion that the national debt might be repudiated with absolute contempt. 
14. One of the combatants was unhurt, and the other sustained a wound in the arm of no importance. 
15. Girl wanted for telephone of nice manners and appearance. 
16. He repeated the whole poem after he had read it only once with perfect accuracy. 
17. He was shot by a secretary under notice to quit with whom he was finding fault very fortunately without effect. 
18. A clever judge would see whether a witness was deliberately lying a great deal better than a stupid jury. 
19. | was rather impressed by the manner of the orator than by his matter. 


Chapter 24" IDIOMS a 


206. Idioms may be defined as expressions peculiar to a language. They play an important part in all languages. 
207. Many verbs, when followed by various prepositions, or adverbs, acquire an idiomatic sense; as, 
He backed up (supported) his friend's claim. 
The present disturbances will soon blow over (pass off). 
The police produced evidence to bear out (substantiate) the charge of murder. 
You must not build your hopes upon (rely upon) his promises. 
The matter has been cleared up (explained). 


Ireadily closed with (accepted) his offer. 

He is ready to dispose of (sell) his car for Rs.1,50,000. 
Rust has eaten away (corroded) the plate. 

They fixed upon (chose) him to do the work. 

My good behaviour so far gained on (won the favour of) the emperor that I began to conceive hopes of liberty. 
The habit of chewing tobacco has been growing upon (is having stronger and stronger hold over) him. 
Please hear me out (i.e, hear me to the end). 

Ihave hit upon (found) a good plan to get rid of him. 

About an hour ago I saw a fellow hanging about (loitering about) our bungalow. 

These events led up to (culminated in) the establishment of a republic. 

During excavations one of the workmen lighted upon (chanced to find, discovered) a gold idol. 
During her long illness she often longed for (desired) death. 


I could not prevail on (persuade, induce) him to attend the meeting. 
For years I could not shake off (get rid of) my malaria. 

I threatened to show him up (expose him). 

All eyes turned to him because he was the only person who could stave off (prevent, avert) the impending war. 
He is sticking out for (persists in demanding) better terms. 

I must think the matter over (i.e., consider it). 

Train up (educate) a child in the way he should go; and when he is old he will not depart from it. 

That fellow trumped up (concocted, fabricated) a story. 

He seems to be well off (in comfortable circumstances). 
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20. He was driving away from the church where he had been married in a coach and six. 
21. Stories have been related of these animals which are of an entirely fictitious character. | 


Bear 


Satish bore away (won) many prizes at the school sports. 

The new leader has been able to bear down (overthrow, crush) all opposition. 

His evidence bears out (confirms, corroborates) the evidence of the first witness. 

In his misfortune God gave him strength to bear up (to keep up spirits, not to despair). 


A religious hope bears up (supports) a man in his trials. 
His evidence did not bear upon (was not relevant to) the inquiry. 


I trust you will bear with (have patience with, show forbearance to) me a few minutes more. 


Break 


He broke down (failed) in the middle of his speech. 
He broke off (stopped suddenly) in the middle of his story. 
I gave him no cause to break with (quarrel with) me. 


The burglars broke into (entered by force) the house. 


Bring 
His folly has brought about (caused) his ruin. 
Idleness and luxury bring forth (produce, cause) poverty and want. 
He brought forward (adduced) several cogent arguments in support of his scheme. 
That building brings in (yields as rent) Rs. 7000 a month. 
Our teacher often tells us a story to bring out (show) the meaning of a lesson. 
The publishers have recently brought out (published) a cheap edition of their new dictionary. 
He found great difficulty in bringing her round (converting her) to his views. 


She brought up (reared) the orphan as her own child. 


Call 
Hmm... let me 
His master called for (demanded) an explanation of his conduct. recollect. 


New responsibilities often call out (draw forth) virtues and abilities unsuspected before. 
Call in (summon, send for) a doctor immediately. 

He called on me (paid me a brief visit) yesterday. 

The old man could not call up (recollect) past events. 


Carry 


He agreed to carry out (execute) my orders. 
His passion carried him away (i.e., deprived him of self-control). 
His son carried on (managed) his business in his absence. 


Many persons were carried off (killed) by plague. 
Cast 


The ship was cast away (wrecked) on the coast of Africa. 


He was much cast down (depressed) by his loss. 


Come 


How did these things come about (happen) ? 

How did you come by (get) his purse ? 

When does the Convocation come off (take place) ? 

At last the truth has come out (transpired). 

The taxes come to (amount to) a large sum. 

The question came up (was mooted or raised for discussion). 


before the Municipal Corporation last week. 
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I expect he will come round (recover) within a week. 


I hope he will come round (agree) to our views. 


Cry 
Men of dissolute lives cry down (depreciate) religion, because they would not be under the restraints of it. 
He cried out against (protested against) such injustice. 


That young author is cried up (extolled) by his friends. 
Cut 


He was cut off (died) in the prime of life. 

You must cut down (reduce) your expenditure. 

He is cut out for (specially fitted to be) a sailor. 

His wife's death cut him up (afflicted him, distressed him) terribly. 


Do 


I am done for (ruined). 


Having walked twenty miles, he is quite done up (fatigued, exhausted). 


Fall 


At last the rioters fell back (retreated, yielded). 
At my friend's tea-party I fell in with (met accidentally) a strange fellow. 


The measure falls in with (happens to meet) the popular demand. 

The scheme has fallen through (failed) for want of support. 

Iam told the two brothers have fallen out (quarrelled). 

It is said that the standard of efficiency in public service has recently fallen off (deteriorated). 


In the second school-term the attendance fell off (diminished). 


Get 
His friends expected that he would get off (escape) with a fine. 
It is hard to get on with (agree or live sociably with) a suspicious man. 


The thief got away (escaped) with my cash-box. 


I can't get out (remove) this stain. 
The revolt of the tribal chiefs has been got under (subdued). 
The dog tried to get at (attack) me. 
He has got through (passed) his examination. 
They soon got the fire under (under control) by pouring buckets of water over it. 
You were lucky to get out of (escape from) his clutches. 

Give 
We are credibly informed that the murderer has given himself up (surrendered himself) to the police. 
The doctors have given him up (i.e., have no hope of his recovery). 
Soon after it was given forth (published, noised abroad), and believed by many, that the King was dead. 
The fire gave off (emitted) a dense smoke. 
The strikers seem determined, and are not likely to give in (submit, yield). 
It was given out (published, proclaimed) that he was a bankrupt. 


The horses gave out (were exhausted) at the next milestone. 


The rope gave way (broke, snapped) while the workmen were hauling up the iron pillar. 
He would not listen to me at first, but at last he gave way (yielded). 


The Governor gave away (distributed, presented) the prizes. 
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Go 


Hold 


Give over (abandon) this foolish attempt. 


In his cross-examination, he ultimately gave himself away (betrayed himself). 


You cannot always go by (judge from) appearances. 

It is a good rule to go by (to be guided by). 

He promised to go into (examine, investigate) the matter. 

Have you anything to go upon (i.e, any foundation for your statement) ? 
We have no data to go upon (on which to base our conclusions). 

The story won't go down (be believed). 


The concert went off well (was a success). 


The auditor went over (examined) the balance sheet. 
The poor woman has gone through (suffered) much. 


I must first go through (examine) the accounts. 


The rebels held out (offered resistance) for about a month. 
He holds out (gives) no promise of future prospects. 


They were held up (stopped on the highway and robbed) by bandits. 


The subject is held over (deferred, postponed) till next meeting. 


Keep 


Knock 


Lay 


Let 


A few boys were kept in (confined after school-hours). 

I was kept in (confined to the house) by a bad cold. 

They kept up (carried on) a long conversation. 

Little disputes and quarrels are chiefly kept up (maintained) by those who have nothing else to do. 
He is trying his best to keep up (maintain) the reputation of his family. 

The rubber syndicate keeps up (maintains) the price. 

She kept on (continued) talking. 

I shall keep back (conceal) nothing from you. 


He has knocked about (wandered about) the world a great deal. 


The dressing-table was knocked down (sold at an auction) for Rs. 900. 


We were greatly knocked up (exhausted) after our steep climb. 


The rebels laid down (surrendered) their arms. 

He had laid out (invested) a large sum in railway shares. 

Foolish people, who do not lay out (spend) their money carefully, soon come to grief. 
He is laid up (confined to his bed) with fever. 


He resolved to lay by (save for future needs) a part of his income. 


I was let into (made acquainted with) her secret. 


This being his first offence he was let off (punished leniently) with a fine. 
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Look 


His uncle looks after (takes care of) him. 

He looks down upon (despises) his poor cousins. 

Look up (search for) the word in the dictionary. 

The old man is looking forward to (expecting with pleasure) the visit of his grandchildren. 
I will look into (investigate) the matter. 


Ilook on (regard) him as my son. 


Some look to (rely on) legislation to hasten the progress of social reforms. 
Look to (be careful about) your manners. 

Prices of piece-goods are looking up (rising). 

Things are looking up (improving). 

His friends look up to (respect) him. 


He will not look at (i.e., will reject) your offer. 


Make 


Contentment makes for (conduces to) happiness. 
He made over (presented, gave in charity) his bungalow to the Islam Orphanage. 
I cannot make out (discover) the meaning of this verse. 


I cannot make out (read, decipher) his handwriting. 


You have failed to make out (prove) your case. 


Some time ago the two brothers quarrelled, but they have now made it up (become reconciled). 


Pass 
He generally passed by (overlooked) the faults of his subordinates. 
The crew of the boat passed through (underwent) terrible sufferings. 
He passed himself off as (pretended to be) a nobleman. 
He poses all for (is regarded as) a great Sanskritist. 

Pick 
The Committee picked out (selected) the best players for the team. 


He lost twenty pounds in sickness, but is now picking up (regaining or recovering health). 


Pull 


Unless we pull together (co-operate, work together in harmony) we cannot succeed. 
My cousin pulled through (passed with difficulty) the examination. 

The doctor says the patient will pull through (recover from his illness). 

It is far easier to pull down (demolish) than to build up. 

He was pulled up (scolded, rebuked) by the President. 


Put 


He puts on (assumes) an air of dignity. 

Please put out (extinguish) the light. 

He was put out (vexed, annoyed) when I refused his request for a loan. 
The plaintiff was put out (disconcerted) when the suit was dismissed. 


He tried to put me off (evade me, satisfy me) with promises. 


He has put in (made, sent in) a claim for compensation. 
While travelling I had to put up with (endure) a good deal of discomfort. 


I cannot put up with (tolerate) his insolence. 
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They put him up to (incited him to) mischief. 
I am sorry to put you to (give you) so much trouble. 
He put off (postponed) his departure for a week. 


The measure was put through (passed) without opposition. 


Run 
On account of overwork he is run down (enfeebled). 
He always runs down (disparages) his rivals. 
The lease of our premises has run out (expired, come to an end). 
He has run through (squandered away) his fortune. 
The tailor's bill has run up to (amounted to) a large amount. 
He has run into (incurred) debt. 
While turning the corner I ran against (chanced to meet) an old friend. 
Recently my expenses have run up (increased) considerably. 


The cistern is running over (overflowing). 


See 
Isaw through (detected) the trick. 
It is hard to see into (discern) his motive. 


His friends were present at the station to see him off (witness his departure). 


Set 


The High Court set aside (annulled) the decree of the lower court. 
He immediately set about (took steps towards) organizing the department. 
He set off (started) for Peshawar early this morning. 


The frame sets off the picture (i.e, enhances its beauty by contrast). 


He has set up (started business) as a banker. 

I have enough capital to set me up (establish myself) in trade. 

He hired a palatial bungalow and set up for (pretended to be) a millionaire. 
I was obliged to set him down (snub him). 

You may set down (charge) his loss to me. 

Who set you on (instigated you) to do it ? 

These seats are set apart (reserved) for ladies. 

In his speech on prohibition, he set forth (explained, made known) his views at length. 
The robbers set upon (attacked) the defenceless travellers. 


Winter in England sets in (begins) about December. 
Speak 
In this city there is no free library to speak of (worth mentioning). 


I was determined to speak out (express my opinion freely). 


Stand 


They are determined to stand up for (vindicate, maintain) their rights. 

Let this matter stand over (be deferred or postponed) for the present. 

It is hard but I think I can stand it out (endure it to the end without yielding). 

He is always standing up for (championing the cause of) the weak and oppressed. 


We shall be formidable if we stand by (support) one another. 
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Strike 
He is struck down with (attacked by) paralysis. 


The Medical Council struck off (removed) his name from the register of medical practitioners. 
While we were planning a family picnic, my sister struck in (interrupted) with the 
suggestion that we invite our neighbour's children as well. 


Take 


The piano takes up (occupies) too much room. 


It would take up (occupy) too much time to tell you the whole story. RSEN 


He takes after (resembles) his father. 


At present I am reading the Essays of Bacon, but it is sometimes difficult to take in (comprehend, understand) his meaning. 


Recently he has taken to (become addicted to) opium eating. 


Talk 


We talked over (discussed) the matter for an hour. 


I hope to talk him over (convince him by talking) to our view. 


Tell 


I am afraid your antecedents will tell against you (i.e., prove unfavourable to you). 


The strain is telling upon (affecting) his health. 
Throw 


My advice was thrown away (wasted) upon him, because he ignored it. 
The bill was thrown out (rejected) by the Assembly. 
In disgust he threw up (resigned) his appointment. 


When he became rich he threw over (abandoned or deserted) all his old friends. 


Turn 


The factory turns out (produces, manufactures) 20,000 Ibs of cloth a day. 
If he is lazy, why don't you turn him off (dismiss him)? 

He turned out (proved) to be a sharper. 

His very friends turned against (became hostile to) him. 

Who can say what will turn up (happen) next ? 


He promised to come, but he never turned up (appeared). 


Work 


We tempted him with many promises, but nothing would work on (influence) him. 
He worked out (solved) the problem in a few minutes. 


He is sure to work up (excite) the mob. 


He worked upon (influenced) the ignorant villagers. 
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208. The student who studies the following selection of English idioms will notice that metaphor enters largely into 
idiomatic phraseology. 
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In spite of all his brag he had to eat humble pie (to apologize humbly, to yield under humiliating circumstances). 
Take care what you say! You will have to eat your words (to retract your statements, to take back what you have said). 
I am prepared to meet you half-way (come to a compromise with you). 

It is silly to meet trouble half-way (i.e.,to anticipate it ; to worry about it before it comes). 

This unexpected new difficulty put me on my mettle (roused me to do my best.) 

This is of a piece with (in keeping with) the rest of his conduct. 

He is not worth his salt (quite worthless) if he fails at this juncture. 

The cost of living has increased so much that he finds it difficult to make both ends meet ( to live within his income). 
As a social reformer, he set his face against (sternly opposed) nautch parties. 


At the battle of Marengo, Napoleon was within an ace of (on the point of) defeat (i.e., he was very nearly defeated ). 


The belief in witchcraft is losing ground (becoming less powerful or acceptable). 

Lord Roberts first won his laurels (acquired distinction or glory) in India. 

It was in parliamentary debate that he won his spurs (made his reputation as a politician). 

When the prodigal returned to his father's house, he was received with open arms (with a warm welcome). 
How can you trust a man who plays fast and loose (says one thing and does another)? 

I took him to task (rebuked him) for reading “penny dreadfuls". 

He turned a deaf ear to (disregarded) my advice. 

That argument will not hold water (stand scrutiny i.e., it is unsound). 

He is determined to achieve his object by hook or by crook (by fair means or foul; by any means he can). 


To all intents and purposes (practically, virtually) the Prime Minister of Nepal was the ruler of the country. 


The singer, having a slight cough, was not in voice (unable to sing well) at the concert. 

These two statements do not hang together (i.e., are not consistent with each other). 

This is more than flesh and blood (human nature) can endure. 

He accepted my statement without reserve (fully, implicitly). 

I must take exception to (object to) your remark. 

He is indulgent to a fault (i.e., he is over-indulgent; so indulgent that his indulgence is a fault). 
The belief in efficacy of vaccination is gaining ground (becoming more general). 

From his attitude it is clear that he wants to pay off old scores (to have his revenge). 

He has been working on and off (at intervals) several years to compile a dictionary. 


He visits me off and on (now and then, occasionally). 


At least on the question of child-marriage we are at one (of the same opinion). 
He took my advice in good part (without offence ; i.e., he did not resent it). 
It was he who put a spoke in my wheel (thwarted me in the execution of my design). 
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At an early age he made his mark (distinguished himself) as a chemist. 
I have it at my fingers’ ends (know it thoroughly). 
The new play has fallen flat (met with a cold reception). 


Where discipline is concerned I put my foot down (take a resolute stand). 

It is a matter of gratification to me that he has turned over a new leaf (changed for the better; begun a 
different mode of life). 

I have made up my mind (resolved, decided) to retire from business. 


This puts me in mind (reminds me) of an amusing incident. 


There's no love lost between them (i.e., they are not on good terms, they dislike each other). 
Many people in that country live from hand to mouth (i.e., without any provision for the future). 
Steady work is sure to be rewarded in the long run (eventually, ultimately). 


Whatever else one may say of him, no one dare call in question (challenge, express 
a doubt about) his honesty of purpose. 


The police came to the scene in the nick of time (just at the right moment, opportunely). 


She stood by him through thick and thin (under all conditions, undaunted by anything). 
His partner threw cold water on his scheme (discouraged him by 
showing indifference to it). 

He can turn his hand to (adapt or apply himself to) anything. 
The Sultan rules his subjects with a high hand (oppressively). 


He is hand and glove (on very intimate terms) with my cousin. 


He turns even his errors to account (i.e., profits by them). 


He is accused of sitting on the fence (halting between two opinions, hesitating which side to join). 
It is all one (just the same) to me whether he lives in Mumbai or Kolkata. 
What is the point at issue (in dispute) ? 

The inquiry has brought to light (disclosed) some startling facts. 


He is not fit to hold a candle to (not to be named in comparison with) his predecessor. 
He burnt his fingers (got himself into trouble) by interfering in his neighbour's affairs. 
I suspect the fellow lives by his wits (i.e., he has no settled means of 
subsistence but picks up a living by deceit or fraud). 

He bids fair (seems likely) to rival his father as a lawyer. 

He strained every nerve (used his utmost efforts) to get his friend elected. 
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When I saw him last he was beside himself (out of his mind) with grief. 
He spent over it much time and energy, and lost a large sum into the bargain (in addition, besides). 
When I entered the house everything was at sixes and sevens (in disorder or confusion). 


Recently he has been giving himself airs (behaving arrogantly). 


The attack might be launched at any time, so you must be on the alert (on your guard, ready to act). 
Retrenchement is the order of the day (the prevailing state of things) in every public and private office. 
In the manufacture of dyes the Germans bear the palm (are pre-eminent). 

Agriculture in America has kept pace with (progressed at equal rate with) industrial activities. 

This text-book of chemistry is quite out of date (obsolete). 


This is the most up-to-date (modern, recent) book on the subject. 


What you say has no bearing on the subject in hand (under discussion or consideration). 


It speaks volumes for (serves as a strong testimony to) Dr. Johnson's industry that he should have compiled the 
dictionary without anyone's help. 


Poor fellow ! he is hoping against hope (hoping even when the case seems hopeless). 

I am told he has got into hot water (into trouble). 

Ultimately I got the better of him (overcame him). 

He was found guilty, but, he got off easy (got a light sentence). 

I wash my hands of the whole matter (i.e, I refuse to have anything more to do with it). 
The situation seems to have got quite out of hand (beyond control). 

It is said that he has a finger in the pie (has something to do with the affair, is mixed up in the affair). 
That fellow sets everybody by the ears (i.e., he is a mischief-maker). 


You have hit the nail on the head (said or done exactly the right thing). 

Today he is in high spirits (cheerful, joyful). 

How is that ? You seem out of spirits (gloomy, sad). 

Hello ! my lad; you look as if you've been in the wars (hurt yourself). 

I suspect he has an axe to grind (private ends to serve, a personal interest in the matter). 
The news of the Amir's death spread like wild fire (spread rapidly). 

He took to heart (was deeply affected by) the death of his wife. 

He was disappointed, but he took heart (cheered himself up) and tried again. 

He has his heart in the right place (means well, is of a kindly and sympathetic disposition). 


He is coming to the front (attaining prominence, becoming conspicuous) in public life. 
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He is not a great lawyer but he has the gift of the gab (a talent for speaking). 
Prohibition is gall and wormwood (hateful) to distillers. 
The strikers have thrown out of gear (disturbed the working of) many of our important industries. 


Though he addressed his boys for a few minutes only, the earnestness with 
which he spoke went home to them (deeply appealed to them). 


Just now he is simply coining money (making money very rapidly, earning large sums easily). 


The screen is in character (in keeping) with the rest of the furniture. 


He is not in the good books of (in favour with) his master. 
I am afraid I am in his bad books (out of favour with him). 
I am quite at sea (perplexed, at a loss what to do or how to act). 
He does not understand that he stands in his own light (acts against his own interests, hinders his own advancement). 


Although he denies it, I think he is behind the scenes (in the secret, in possession of facts not generally known). 
You are sure to put your foot in it (to blunder, to get into a scrape) if you meddle in his affairs. 

I begged him to reconsider his decision, but he put his foot down (remained firm ; refused to yield). 
He asked me to dine with him, but I had to foot the bill (pay for it). 

We shall fight tooth and nail (with all our power) for our rights. 

The property belonged to a Nawab, but recently it changed hands (became someone else's property). 


He is by long odds (most decidedly) the greatest of living mathematicians. 
The thief took to his heels (ran off) on seeing a policeman. 
Our school is within a stone's throw of (at a short distance from) the railway station. 


A few days before his death, he made a clean breast of (confessed without reserve) everything connected with that 


He stood his ground (maintained his position) against his adversary. 


affair. 


He keeps in touch with (has intimate knowledge of) the latest developments in wireless. 
That is where the shoe pinches (where the difficulty or trouble lies). 


I told him that I was prepared to show my hand (to reveal my plan of action, to let out 
my designs) provided he agreed to do the same. 


The medical graduates to a man (i.e., everyone without exception) voted in favour of him. 
He insisted on his orders being carried out to the letter (exactly, with adherence to every detail). 
For a long time he kept his father in the dark (in ignorance) about the true state of affairs. 
Success has turned his head (made him quite vain). 


His star is in the ascendant (i.e., fortune favours him). 
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The scheme appears worthless at the first blush (at first sight). 
It was his constant prayer that he might die in harness (continue to the last in his business or profession). 
He has too many irons in the fire (i.e., he is engaged in too many enterprises at the same time). 
The Sikh soldiers were true to their salt (faithful to their employers). 

The latest police report says that the situation is now well in hand (under control). 


He was at his wit’s end (quite puzzled, at a complete loss how to act). 


What's the matter with him ? He is falling foul of (quarrelling with) everybody. 
I am sure he won't go back on (fail to keep) his word. 
The directors of the company put their heads together (consulted one another) to formulate a new scheme. 


Do not give ear to (listen to) a tale-bearer. 


So far as I could see there was nothing out of the way (strange, eccentric) in the behaviour of that stranger. 
A spirit of unrest is in the air (prevalent, found everywhere). 

The controversy is likely to create bad blood (ill-feeling, bitterness) between the two communities. 

The rebels surrrendered at discretion (unconditionally). 


The letter is meant to be read between the lines (i.e., it has a hidden or unexpressed 
meaning, not apparent on the surface). 


He was murdered in cold blood (i.e., not in the heat of passion or excitement, but deliberately). = 


Let us have your terms in black and white (in writing). 
On the approach of a policeman the bully showed a clean pair of heels (ran away). 
He has politics on the brain (constantly in his thoughts, as a sort of monomania). 


This will suit you to a T (exactly ). 


His eldest son, a spendthrift, is a thorn in his side (a constant source of annoyance to him). 
I smell a rat (have reason to suspect something). 

I nipped his scheme in the bud (i.e., made it fail before it could mature). 

What you propose is out of the question (not to be thought of, impossible). 

The performance was not up to the mark (quite satisfactory). 


The long and the short of it (the simple fact, the whole matter in a few words) is that I do not want to deal with that 
new firm. 


I am told he is in the running (i.e., he has good prospects in the competition). 
Now that he has nothing to fear from me, he is showing his teeth (adopting a threatening attitude). 
He changed colour (turned pale) when I questioned him about his antecedents. 


He had made a great mistake in championing their cause, but, having done it, he stuck to his guns (remained faithful 
to the cause). 
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This is the time to take stock of (to survey) the whole situation. 
What's the good of entering into negotiations with a man of straw (a man of no substance or consequence)? 
The election campaign is just now in full swing (very active). 


He is not wise enough to keep his own counsel (to preserve a discreet silence, to be reticent about his opinions or 
affairs). 


That young fellow was born with a silver spoon in his mouth (born in wealth and luxury). 


It stands to reason (is quite clear, is an undoubted fact) that the rich never have 
justice done them in plays and stories; for the people who write are poor. 

This suitcase has stood me in good stead (proved useful to me) in my travels. 
You have taken the wind out of my sails (made my words or actions ineffective 
by anticipating them). 


I took him to task (reproved him) for his carelessness. 


I have a bone to pick with you (some cause of quarrel with you). 


It will do at a pinch (in case of emergency, if hard pressed). 


When the opportunity came I paid him back in his own coin (treated him in the 
same way as he had treated me). 


Just now my hands are full (I am very busy). 

It is generally believed that he had a hand (was concerned) in the plot. 

Explorers in the arctic regions take their lives in their hands (undergo great risks). 

Naturally he fights shy of (avoids from a feeling of mistrust, dislikes) his young nephew, who is a gambler. 
All his schemes ended in smoke (came to nothing). 


The police left no stone unturned (used all available means, adopted every possible method of search) to trace the 
culprits. 


Later on he became unpopular because he tried to lord it over (to domineer over) his followers. 


As he was growing old, his friends persuaded him to rest on his laurels (to retire from active life). 


The champion will have to look to your laurels (take care not to lose your pre-eminence). 
I am tired of hearing him harp on the same string (dwell tediously on the same subject). 
His blood ran cold (i.e., he was horrified) when he heard that his friend was murdered. 


I gave him a piece of my mind (scolded him). 


The dog is as good as (practically) dead. 
He was as good as his word (i.e., kept his promise). 
The child was as good as gold (i.e., very good). 


You will have to make good the loss (to compensate me for the loss). 


He kicked up a row (made great noise or fuss). 


He seems ill at ease (uneasy, anxious, uncomfortable). 
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It will go hard with him (i.e., he will suffer severely) if he keeps company with that fellow. 


The old man is hard of hearing (somewhat deaf ). 


People say that Mr. X, the banker, is on his last legs (on the verge of ruin). 
I can make neither head nor tail (nothing) of it. 


You'll never get the better of (gain an advantage over) that rascal : with him it's 
always, ‘Heads I win, tails you lose’ (i.e., in any case he will be the winner). 


By his advocacy of widow-remarriage, he stirred up a hornet's nest (excited the 
hostility or adverse criticism of a large number of people). 


He made great claims for his discovery; but it turned out to be a mare's nest (a delusion, a worthless thing). 
On the very first night she brought down the house (called forth general and loud applause) by her superb acting. 
He is every inch (entirely, completely) a gentleman. 


You have done the handsome thing by him (behaved towards him in a magnanimous manner) in accepting his 
apology and foregoing the claim for damages. 


He proved his worth by rising to the occasion (showing himself equal to dealing with the emergency). For some 
days the new professor lectured over the heads of (above the comprehension of) his pupils. 


He knows the ins and outs (the full details) of that affair. 
He is over head and ears (deeply) in love (or, in debt). 


Beyond all question (undoubtedly) she is a great singer. 


You want to see him ? Out of the question ! (i.e., impossible). 


The two friends agreed to differ (gave up trying to convince each other) after discussing the question for about 
an hour. 


Since that day he has been in bad odour (out of favour, in bad repute) with his neighbours. 
Intimate friends need not stand on ceremony (act with reserve, insist on strict rules of etiquette being observed). 


He went out of his way (took special trouble) to oblige me. 


I am afraid you two are at cross-purposes (misunderstand each other). 
I trusted him and he played me false (deceived me, betrayed me). 


He is a shrewd man, and it will not be easy to draw him out (to elicit information from him). 


He made light of (treated lightly) his friend's warning. 


The proposal was rejected with one voice (unanimously). 


The figures which he quoted were shown to be incorrect, and this took the edge off his argument (made his argument 
ineffective). 


We had on the way tea of a kind (of a poor kind, i.e., tea that scarcely deserved the name). 
I repaid his insolence in kind (in the same way, i.e., with insolence). 
Beware of that fellow ! he will stick at nothing (is unscrupulous and will do anything to accomplish his purpose). 


He is not the man to pocket an affront (to receive or submit to it without retaliating or showing resentment). 
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The fate of the accused hangs in the balance (is undecided). 


I am out of pocket (a loser) by the transaction. 


He is a man of well-balanced (reasonable, moderate) opinions. 
He was carried off his feet (was wild with excitement) when he was declared to have won the first prize. 
He made the most of his opportunity (i.e., used it to the best advantage). 

That house is put on the market (offered for sale). 

He sometimes works nine hours at a stretch (continuously). 

By his skill in arguing he carried his point (defeated his adversaries in debate). 


He is serving his time (going through an apprenticeship) in a bank. 


Serves you right (i.e., you've got what you deserved) ! 


I shall manage to serve him out (to retaliate upon him, to have my revenge on him). 
He is working against time (with utmost speed). 
This year the mango-crop has fallen short of my expectations (i.e., has disappointed me). 


While the members of the committee were discusssing questions of finance, I felt like a fish out of water (like one 
out of his element ; i.e., in a strange situation). 


A good student works steadily, not by fits and starts (irregularly, capriciously, without steady application). 
He has made his fortune and now takes things easy (does not work hard). 


Mr. X first introduced the system of payments by instalments, and shortly afterwards others took a leaf out of his 
book (imitated him, profited by his example). 


The Secretary of the Company was charged with cooking the accounts (preparing false accounts). 
You should take into account (consider) his past services. 


You must lie in the bed you have made (take the consequences of your own acts; suffer for your own misdeeds). 


He thinks better of it now (i.e., he has thought more carefully about it and come to a wiser decision). 
I am sure he means business (is in earnest). 


I cannot give you a definite reply on the spur of the moment (at once, without deliberation). 


Can't give you 


It is the thing (the proper thing) to do. definite reply 


I see you know a thing or two (are wise or cunning). 

He took his failure to heart (i.e., felt it deeply; grieved over it). 
It goes to his heart (touches him deeply) to see so much misery. 
The offer holds good (remains binding, is valid) for two days. 
He is leaving India for good (permanently). 


It will go hard with him (prove a serious matter for him) if his partner retires from business. 
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Do you expect me to be at your beck and call (under your absolute control) ? 
I am afraid he is burning the candles at both ends (overtaxing his energies). 
Let us now bury the hatchet (cease fighting, make peace), and work for the advancement of the country. 


Mr. X, who is one of the trustees of a certain big charity, is suspected of feathering his won nest (making money 
unfairly). 


It is reported that some ruffians laid hands on (assaulted) him while he was returning home. 
It is suspected that he had a hand in (was concerned in) the plot. 

As usual he is blowing his own trumpet (praising himself). 

The excuses will not pass muster (will not be accepted as satisfactory). 

As a diplomat he was head and shoulders (very much) above his contemporaries. 


Old sets of the Encyclopaedia Britannica are a drug in the market (unsaleable from lack of demand). 


The foolish young man made ducks and drakes of (squandered) his patrimony. It is all Greek 
to me. 


She knows French after a fashion (to a certain degree, not satisfactorily). 

It is all Greek (or Hebrew) to me (i.e., something which I do not understand). 

The thief was caught red-handed (in the very act of committing the theft). 

Late in life he tried his hand (made an attempt) at farming. 

What you say is neither here nor there (foreign to the subject under discussion, irrelevant). 


Even his old friend Smith, who had been indebted to him for many favours in 


the past, gave him the cold shoulder (treated him in a cold and distant manner). 

If we are to give credence to rumours, another great war is on the cards (not improbable). 
While he spoke, the audience hung on his lips (listened eagerly to his words). 

The Speaker urged the Committee to take drastic action, but they hung 


fire (were reluctant ; hesitated ). 


He stands well with (is well thought of by) his master. 

He claims that he has given chapter and verse (full and precise reference to authority) 
for every statement made in his book. 

The editor of that paper is accused of giving a false colouring to 

(misrepresenting) the incident. 


Throughout his speech the boys were all ears (deeply attentive). 
I was all eyes (eagerly watching) to see what he would do. 
I know my friend keeps a good table (provides luxurious food, entertains his guests sumptuously). 


With a small income and a large family to maintain, he finds it rather difficult to keep his head above water 
(to keep out of debt). 


He will never set the Thames on fire (do some remarkable or surprising thing). 
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The scheme came to grief (failed) owing to want of foresight. 


You will come to grief (be ruined) if you follow his advice. 


I keep the fellow at arm’s length (at a distance ; i.e., I hold aloof from him). 


He is keeping up appearances (keeping up an outward show of prosperity) 
although he has lost his whole fortune. 


Last year when the prince came of age (reached the age of twenty-one) he was 
installed on his father's throne. 


Don't trust those men ; they are villains to the backbone (in every way). 


You shall go, bag and baggage (with all your belongings. i.e., altogether, completely). 


The account of the murder made her blood creep (filled her with horror). 
That territory is a bone of contention (a subject of dispute) between the two countries. 
He took away my breath (very much surprised me) when he coolly proposed that I should buy votes. 


Since his easy succcess in the elections, he has become swollen-headed (conceited). 


Wherever he addressed public meetings he carried all before him (was completely successful). 
The cashier, having admitted defalcation, was given in charge (handed over to the police). 


"If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat, and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink ; for thou shalt heap 
coals of fire upon his head (return good for evil, and make him ashamed of his enmity) and the Lord shall reward thee? 


It is mean to crow over (to triumph over) a fallen foe. 

He took up the cudgels for (defended vigorously) his friend. 

He is currying favour (using mean acts to ingratiate himself) with his rich neighbour. 
If you endorse that promissory note, you will cut your own throat (ruin yourself). 

His father cut him off with a shilling (disinherited him by bequeathing a trifling sum). 
While he was speaking his father cut him short (interrupted him). 


The witness cut a poor figure (produced a poor impression) in his cross-examination. 
When he met me in the street, he cut me dead (deliberately insulted me by ignoring me). 


That Act is a dead letter (no longer in force). 


A great many faults may be laid at his door (imputed to him), but he is certainly not dishonest. 
We must draw the line (fix the limit) somewhere. The cost of the new building should not exceed two lakhs. 
Printing is not in my line (is out of my province). 

He is in the cotton line (i.e., he follows that trade). 

I don't expect him to see eye to eye (to be in complete agreement) with me on the question of Prohibition. 
He failed to get elected, but put a good face on (bore up courageously) his defeat. 


His speech on economic reform fell flat (caused no interest, produced no effect). 
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Itis a far cry (along way off) from Delhi to New York. 


The joke fell flat (caused no amusement). 


Itis a far cry (no easy transition) from autocracy to democracy. 
He is far and away (very much) the better of the two players. 
The story of the shipwreck, as narrated by one of the survivors, made my flesh creep (horrified me). 
A Pathan is an ugly customer (a formidable person to deal with) when his blood is up (he is excited). 
She is a delicate woman but has to rough it (to endure hardship) to support her family. 

He pins his faith to (places full reliance upon) technical education. 

He sometimes tells lies, so people take his statements with a grain of salt (doubt). 


He is not the sort of man to let the grass grow under his feet (to remain idle, to procrastinate). 


It's no use splitting hairs (disputing over petty points, quibbling about trifles). 
He is a great hand at (expert at) organizing public meetings. 

By your strange conduct you will give a handle to (furnish an occasion for) suspicion and scandal. 
He knows what he is about (is far-sighted and prudent). 

You can rely on him ; he knows what's what (is shrewd and experienced, 
knows the ways of the world). 


Mussolini seems to bear a charmed life (to be invulnerable, as he escapes 
death in an almost miraculous manner). 


When the Arabs conquered Persia, some Persians, it is safe to say, embraced Islam 
for loaves and fishes (material benefits). 


It never occurred to me that you would leave me in the lurch (desert me in my difficulties, leave me in a 
helpless condition). 


In everything that he does he has an eye to the main chance (his object is to make money, he regards his own interests). 


The bank won't accept the guarantee of a man of straw (a man of no substance). 


His observations were beside the mark (not to the point, irrelevant). 
Not to mince matters (to speak unreservedly), some of these pundits are mere charlatans. 
His adversaries moved heaven and earth (made every possible effort) to get him dismissed. 


Do your worst ! I nail my colours to the mast (refuse to climb down or surrender). 


It is beside 
the mark. 


Stick to your colours (refuse to yield, be faithful to the cause), my boys ! 
The murdered man was found in a state of nature (naked). 


This coat fits you to a nicety (exactly). 


He refused to be led by the nose (to follow submissively). 


His wife, who was the daughter of a millionaire, turned up her nose at (regarded with contempt) her husband's 
proposal to buy a Ford car. 


Don't thrust your nose into (meddle officiously in) my affairs. 
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He is such an absent-minded fellow that he does not know what passes under his nose (in his very presence). 


Successive ministers have found the question of employment a hard nut to crack (a difficult problem to solve). 


This gentleman, having worked successfully in the business line for several years, is now 
resting on his oars (stopping work for a time and having rest). 


A dispute in that colliery came to a head (reached a crisis) this week. 


The recent outbursts of murderous rioting should warn the labour agitators that 
they are playing with fire (trifling ignorantly with matters liable to cause trouble or suffering). 


During the War, he made a pile (made a fortune). 
The famous libel case brought into play (gave an opportunity for the exercise of) his forensic abilities. 

I admit that he pleaded the cause of the poor very eloquently; but will he put his hand in his pocket (give money 
in charity) ? 

To small purpose (without much practical benefit) was the Commission appointed, if its main recommendations 
are not adopted. 


Nowadays flying is all the rage (extremely popular). 


He is rather blunt, but his heart is in the right place (he is faithful and true-hearted). 
He is regarded as his chief's right-hand man (most efficient assistant). 


His letters to his ward speak volumes for (serve as strong testimony to) his 
forbearance and good sense. 


The new cotton mill is mortgaged up to the eyes (completely, to its full extent). 


You don't look quite up to the mark (in excellent health) this evening. 


Now, don't you call me any names, or you will find that two can play at that game 
(i.e., I can retaliate in the same way). 


He was a man who could put two and two together (draw a correct inference, reason logically). 


You see he has two strings to his bow (has two sources of income to rely upon) ; he deals in curios, and 
also does miniatures. 


Her uncle has taken her under his wing (under his protection). 


I suspect that fellow has sent us on a wild-goose chase (a foolish and fruitless search). 


The policeman, having disarmed the thief, had the whip-hand of (was in a position to control) him. 

I did not notice in him anything out of the way (strange, eccentric). 

I am told your cousin is in hot water (in trouble) over that speech. 

There is nothing so bad as washing one's dirty linen in public (discussing unpleasant private matters before strangers). 
If their demands are not granted, the strikers threaten war to the knife (a bitter and deadly struggle). 


They are at daggers drawn (i.e., their relations are strained) ever since the dissolution of the partnership 
between them. 


When plague first broke out in Mumbai, Dr. X did yeoman service (excellent work). 
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He is still in the vigorous health, although he is on the wrong side of sixty (more than sixty years of age). 
You can safely trust him ; he is a man of his words (a man to be depended on, a trustworthy man). 


He finds no little difficulty in keeping the wolf from the door (keeping off starvation). 


Beware of that wolf in sheep's clothing (hypocrite) ! 
The doctor says the patient has turned the corner (passed the crisis). 


He very cleverly turned the tables on his opponent (i.e., brought him to the 
position of disadvantage lately held by himself). 


I am afraid you have caught a Tartar in him (i.e., found him more formidable than you expected). 


I should like to have that matter settled immediately, because it keeps a man on tenterhooks (in a state of 
suspense and anxiety). 


He is under the thumb of (completely under the influence of) his wife. 

He carried out his project in the teeth of (in defiance or regardless of) opposition from his community. 

Only ten years ago he was a junior barrister, but he is now at the top of the tree (at the head of his profession). 
We must avoid saying or writing anything that would tread on their toes (give offence to them). 


His master put the screw on (brought pressure to bear on) him to vote for his friend. 


In the contest he came off second-best (was defeated, got the worst of it). 
I sent him about his business (dismissed him peremptorily) as I could stand his insolence no longer. 


People who talk shop (talk exclusively about their business or professional affairs) are 
generally unbearable. 


He appears to have an old head on young shoulders (to be wise beyond his years). 
As a rule, they eat but one square meal (full meal) a day. 

In his travels he claims to have rubbed shoulders (come into close contact) D 
with people of all sorts and conditions. SOS 
Although much remains to be done in this direction, the gradual increase in the number of schools clearly shows 
that the school master is abroad (education is spreading in every direction and ignorance is diminishing). 


His boorish manners occasionally set his refined cousin's teeth on edge (i.e., irritated him). 


When the Inspector entered the class some of the pupils shook in their shoes (trembled with fear). 


There are black sheep (bad characters, scoundrels) in every community. 


One of our best workers was ill, so we had to make shift (get along as best as 
we could) without him. 


I threatened to show him up (to disclose his villainy) if he did not mend his ways. 
That solicitor is guilty of sharp practice (underhand or questionable dealings). 


The usurper cannot maintain his position without the sinews of war (money). 


As a writer he has often snapped his fingers at (defined) convention. 


The speaker was unmercifully heckled, but he manfully stood to his guns (i.e., maintained his own opinion). 
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Chapter 26| PUNCTUATION 


209. 


210. 


211. 


212. The Comma represents the shortest pause, and is used :— Lost every 


PUNCTUATION 


Punctuation (derived from the Latin punctum, a point) means the right use of putting in Points or Stops in 
writing. The following are the principal stops. 


(1) Full Stop or Period (.) 
(2 Comma (,) 

(3) Semicolon (;) 

(4) Colon (:) 

(5) Question Mark (?) 
(6) Exclamation Mark (!) 
Other marks in common use are the Dash -; Parentheses ( ); Inverted Commas or Quotation Marks 


€ o» 


The Full Stop represents the greatest pause and separation. It is used to mark the end of a declarative or an 
imperative sentence ; as, 

Dear, patient, gentle, noble Nell was dead. e 
stop things. 


The Full Stop can be used in abbreviations, but they are often omitted in modern style. 
M.A. or MA 
M.P. or MP 
U.N.O. or UNO 
Note that in current English Mr and Mrs occur without a full stop, as these have come to be regarded as the 
full spellings. 
: i : thing. 
(1) To separate a series of words in the same construction ; as, 
England, France and Italy formed an alliance. 


He lost lands, money, reputation and friends. 


It was a long, dull and wearisome journey. 


(2) To separate each pair of words connected by and; as, 
We should be devout and humble, cheerful and serene. 
High and low, rich and poor, wise and foolish, must all die. 
(3) After a Nominative Absolute ; as, 
This done, she returned to the old man with a lovely smile on her face. 
The wind being favourable, the squadron sailed. 
The genius making me no answer, I turned about to address myself to him a second time. 

(4) To mark off a Noun or Phrase in Apposition ; as, 
Paul, the apostle, was beheaded in the reign of Nero. 
Milton, the great English poet, was blind. 

Pandit Nehru, the first Prime Minister of India, died in 1964. 


(5) To mark off words used in addressing people 


Come into the garden, Maud. 

How are you, Mohan? 

Lord of the universe, shield us and guide us. 
But when the words are emphatic, we ought to use the Note of Exclamation; as, 
Monster ! by thee my child's devoured ! 


(6) 


(7) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


To mark off two or more Adverbs or Adverbial phrases coming together ; as, 
Then, at length, tardy justice was done to the memory of Oliver. 

Before and after a Participial phrase, provided that the phrase might be expanded into a sentence, and is 
not used in a merely qualifying sense; as, 

Caesar, having conquered his enemies, returned to Rome. 

Before and after words, phrases, or clauses, let into the body of a sentence; as, 
He did not, however, gain his object. 

It is mind, after all, which does the work of the world. 

His behaviour, to say the least, was very rude. 

His story was, in several ways, improbable. 


Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between thee and me. 


The essay-writers, whose works consisted in a great measure of short moral dissertations, set the literary taste of 
the age. 


The people of Orleans, when they first saw her in their city, thought she was an angel. 


To indicate the omission of a word, especially a verb ; as, 

Rama received a Parker pen ; Hari, a watch. 

He was a Brahmin ; she, a Rajput. 

He will succeed ; you, never. 

To separate short co-ordinate clauses of a Compound sentence ; as, 

The rains descended, and the floods came. 

Men may come and men may go, but I go on for ever. 

I came, I saw, I conquered. 

The way was long, the wind was cold. 

The minstrel was infirm and old. 

When there is a conjunction the comma is sometimes omitted ; as, 

He came and saw me. 

To mark off a direct quotation from the rest of the sentence; as, 

“Exactly so,” said Alice. 

He said to his disciples, “Watch and pray,” 

“Go then,’ said the ant, “and dance winter away.” 

Before certain co-ordinative conjunctions ; as, 

To act thus is not wisdom, but folly. 

To separate from the verb a long Subject opening a sentence; as, 

The injustice of the sentence pronounced upon that great scientist and discoverer, is now evident to us all. 
All that we admired and adored before as great and magnificent, is obliterated or vanished. 
To separate a Noun clause-whether subject or object-preceding the verb ; as, 
Whatever is, is right. 

How we are ever to get there, is the question. 

That he would succeed in his undertaking, no one ever doubted. 

To separate a clause that is not restrictive in meaning, but is co-ordinate with the Principal clause ; as, 
Sailors, who are generally superstitious, say it is unlucky to embark on a Friday. 

During my stay in Sri Lanka I visited Mihintale, which is regarded as the cradle of Buddhism. 
When the Adjective clause is restrictive in meaning the comma should not be applied; as, 
This is the house that Jack built. 

The Lord is nigh up to them that are of a broken heart. 

The echoes of the storm which was then raised I still hear grumbling round me. 
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The design was disapproved by everyone whose judgement was entitled to respect. 
(16) To separate an Adverbial clause from its Principal clause ; as, 

When I was a bachelor, I lived by myself. 

If thou would'st be happy, seek to please. 


When the Adverbial clause follows the Principal clause the comma is frequently omitted; as, 
Seek to please if thou would'st be happy. 


213. The Semicolon represents a pause of greater importance than that shown by the comma. It is used: 


(1) To separate the clauses of Compound sentence, when they contain a comma; as, 
He was a brave, large-hearted man; and we all honoured him. 

(2) To separate a series of loosely related clauses; as, 
Her court was pure ; her life serene; 
God gave her peace; her land reposed. 


Today we love what tomorrow we hate; today we seek what tomorrow we shun; today we desire what 
tomorrow we fear. 


214. The Colon marks a still more complete pause than that expressed by the Semicolon. It is used (sometimes 
with a dash after it): 


(1) To introduce a quotation ; as, 
Bacon says : "Reading makes a full man, writing an exact man, speaking a ready man? 
(2) Before enumeration, examples, etc; as, 
The principal parts of a verb in English are : the present tense, the past tense, and the past participle. 
The limitation of armaments, the acceptance of arbitration as the natural solvent of international disputes, 
the relegation of wars of ambition and aggression to the categories of obsolete follies : these will be milestones 
which mark the stages of the road. 
(3) Between sentences grammatically independent but closely connected in sense; as, 
Study to acquire a habit of thinking : no study is more important. 
215. The Question Mark is used, instead of the Full Stop, after a direct question ; as, 
Have you written your exercise ? 
If you prick us, do we not bleed ? If you trickle us, do we not laugh ? If you 
poison us, do we not die? And if you wrong us, shall we not have revenge ? 


But the Question Mark is not used after an indirect question; as, 
He asked me whether I had written my exercise. 


216. The Exclamation Mark is used after Interjections and after Phrases and Sentences expressing sudden 


emotion or wish ; as, 
Alas! Oh dear! 


What a terrible fire this is ! 


O,what a fall was there, my countrymen! Long live the King ! 


Note— When the interjection O is placed before the Nominative of Address, the Exclamation Mark, if 
employed at all, comes after the noun; or it may be placed at the end of the sentence; as, 
O father ! I hear the sound of guns. 
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O Hamlet, speak no more ! 


217. Inverted Commas are used to enclose the exact words of a speaker, or a quotation; as, 
^I would rather die,” he exclaimed, “than join the oppressors of my country.” 


Babar is said by Elphinstone to have been “the most admirable prince that ever reigned in Asia? 


If a quotation occurs within a quotation, it is marked by single inverted commas; as, 
“You might as well say; added the March Hare, “that ‘I like what I get’ is the same thing as ‘I get what I ike" 


218. The Dash is used: 


PUNCTUATION 


219. 


220. 


221. 


(1) To indicate an abrupt stop or change of thought ; as, 
If my husband were alive-but why lament the past ? 
(2) To resume a scattered subject; as,. 
Friends, companions, relatives-all deserted him. 
The Hyphen -a shorter line than the Dash -is used to connect the parts of a compound word; as, 
Passer-by, man-of-war, jack-of-all-trades. 
It is also used to connect parts of a word divided at the end of a line. 
Parentheses or Double Dashes are used to separate from the main part of the sentence a phrase or clause 
which does not grammatically belong to it; as, 
He gained from Heaven (it was all he wished) a friend. 
A remarkable instance of this kind of courage-call it, if you please, resolute will-is given in the history of Babar. 
The Apostrophe is used: 
(1) To show the omission of a letter or letters; as, 
Don't, e'er, I’ve. 
(2) In the Genitive Case of Nouns. 
(3) To form the plural of letters and figures. 


Dot your i's and cross your t’s. 
Add two 5's and four 2's. 


Capital Letters 


222. Capitals are used: 


Insert commas, where necessary, in the following sentences. 

. The necessity of amusement made me a carpenter a bird-cager a gardener. 
. Speak clearly if you would be understood. 

. Even a fool when he holdeth his peace is counted wise. 

. When we had dined to prevent the ladies leaving us | generally ordered the table to be removed. 
. My orchard was often robbed by schoolboys and my wife's custards plundered by the cats. 

. Whenever | approached a peasant's house towards night-fall | played one 
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. By conscience and courage by deeds of devotion and daring he soon 


. Wealth may seek us but wisdom must be sought. 
. Beware lest thou be led into temptation. 


(1) To begin a sentence. 
(2) To begin each fresh line of poetry. 


(3) To begin all Proper Nouns and Adjectives derived from them : as, 
Delhi, Rama, Africa, African, Shakespeare, Shakespearian. 


(4) For all nouns and pronouns which indicate the Deity; as, 
The Lord, He is the God. 


(5) To write the pronoun I and the interjection O. 


of the most merry tunes. 


EIA 


“ANS 


commended himself to his fellows and his officers. 


. Brazil which is nearly as large as the whole of Europe is covered with a vegetation of incredible profusion. 

. We judge ourselves by what we feel capable of doing while others judge us by what we have already done. 
. Some are born great some achieve greatness and some have greatness thrust upon them. 

. | therefore walked back by the horseway which was five miles round. 

. Read not to contradict nor to believe but to weigh and consider. 
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15. The leaves as we shall see immediately are the feeders of the plant. 

16. A public speaker should be cool collected and precise. 

17. Sir I would rather be right than be President. 

18. In fact there was nothing else to do. 

19. At midnight however | was aroused by the tramp of horse's hoofs in the yard. 

20. Spenser the great English poet lived in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

21. One of the favourite themes of boasting with the Squire is the noble trees on his estate which in truth has some of the 
finest that | have seen in England. 

. When he was a boy Franklin who afterward became a distinguished statesman and philosopher learned his trade in 
the printing office of his brother who published a paper in Boston. 

23. We had in this village some twenty years ago an idiot boy whom | well remember who from a child showed a strong 

propensity for bees. 

24. Margaret the eldest of the four was sixteen and very pretty being plump and fair with large eyes plenty of soft brown 

hair a sweet mouth and white hands of which she was rather vain. 

25. Aletter from a young lady written in the most passionate terms wherein she laments the misfortune of a gentleman 

her lover who was lately wounded in a duel has turned my thoughts to that subject and inclined me to examine into 

the causes which precipitate men into so fatal a folly. 
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Insert commas, where necessary, in the following sentences. 
1. In the old Persian stories Turan the land of darkness is opposed to Iran the land of light. 
2. History it has been said is the essence of innumerable biographies. 


3. Attention application accuracy method punctualilty and dispatch are the principal 
qualities required for the efficient conduct of business of any sort. = 


4. When I was in Delhi I visited the Red Fort Qutab Minar Raj Ghat India Gate and Chandni Chowk. 


5. He was now in the vigour of his days forty-three years of age stately in person noble in his demeanour calm and 
dignified in his deportment. 


6. Your wife would give you little thanks if she were present to hear you make this offer. 


7. A high-bred man never forgets himself controls his temper does nothing in excess is courteous dignified and that even to 
persons whom he is wishing far away. 


8. All that | am all that | hope to be | owe to my angel mother. 
9. We all or nearly all fail to last our “lease” owing to accidents violence and avoidable as well as unavoidable disease. 
10. Nuclear bomb testing fills the air with radioactive dust and leaves many areas uninhabitable for centuries. 


11. In a strict and legal sense that is properly the domicile of a person where he has his true fixed permanent home and 
principal establishment and to which whenever he is absent he has the intention of returning. 


Punctuate the following. 
1. As Caesar loved me | wept for him as he was fortunate | rejoice at it as he was valiant | honour him but as he was 
ambitious | slew him. 
2. The shepherd finding his flock destroyed exclaimed | have been rightly served why did | trust my sheep to a wolf. 


3. However strange however grotesque may be the appearance which Dante undertakes to describe he never shrinks 
from describing it he gives us the shape the colour the sound the smell the taste. 


4. Perhaps cried he there may be such monsters as you describe. 

5. Sancho ran as fast as his ass could go to help his master whom he found lying and not able to stir such a blow he and 
Rozinante had received mercy on me cried Sancho did | not give your worship fair warning did | not tell you they were 
windmills and that nobody could think otherwise unless he had also windmills in his head 

6. Modern ideas of government date back to the 1960s when for the first time people began to question a kings right to 
rule once thought to be god given. 
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Punctuate the following. 


. Take away that bauble said Cromwell pointing to the mace which lay upon the table and when 


. One day walking together up a hill | said to Friday do you not wish yourself in your own country 


. When a great office is vacant either by death or disgrace which often happens five or six of these 


. Think how mysterious and often unaccountable it is that lottery of life which gives to this man the 


. The human mind is never stationary it advances or it retrogrades 
. The laws of most countries today are spilt into two kinds criminal law and civil law 
. Islam is one of the worlds largest religions with an estimated 1100-1300 million believers it was 


. There is a slavery that no legislation can abolish the slavery of caste . 
. Truly a popular error has as many lives as a cat it comes walking long after you have imagined it effectually strangled 
. So far from science being irreligious as many think it is the neglect of science that is irreligious it is 


. None of Telleyrand's mots is more famous than this speech was given to man to conceal his thoughts 
10. 
11. 


. When I look upon the tombs of the great every emotion of envy dies in me when | read the epitaphs of the beautiful 


every inordinate desire goes out when | meet with the grief of parents upon a tombstone my heart melts with 
compassion when I see the tomb of the parents themselves | consider the vanity of grieving for those whom we must 
quickly follow. 


. They had played together in infancy they had worked together in manhood they were now tottering about and gossiping 


away in the evening of life and in a short time they will probably be buried together in the neighbouring churchyard. 


the House was empty he went out with the key in his pocket 


again yes he said what would you do there said | would you turn wild and eat mens flesh again 
he looked full of concern and shaking his head said no 


candidates petition the emperor to entertain his majesty and the court with a dance on the rope 
and whoever jumps the highest without falling succeeds to the office 


. That familiarity produces neglect has been long observed the effect of all external objects however great or splendid 
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. If you look about you and consider the lives of others as well as your own if you think how few are born with honour 


and how many die without name or children how little beauty we see and how few friends we hear of how many 
diseases and how much poverty there is in the world you will fall down upon knees and instead of repining at one 
affliction will admire so many blessings which you have received from the hand of God 


. We thank Thee for the place in which we dwell for the love that unites us for the peace accorded us this day for the 


hope with which we expect the morrow for the health the work the food and the bright skies that make our life 
delightful for our friends in all parts of the earth 


. Androcles who had no arms of any kind now gave himself up for lost what shall | do said he | have no spear or sword 


no not so much as a stick to defend myself with 


. My quaint Ariel said Prospero to the little sprite when he made him free I shall miss you yet you shall have your 


freedom thank you my dear master said Ariel but give me leave to attend your ship with prosperous gales before you 
bid farewell to the assistance of your faithful spirit. 


. O master exclaimed Ananda weeping bitterly and is all the work undone and all by my fault and folly that which is 


built on fraud and imposture can by no means endure returned Buddha 


. Wretch said the king what harm did | do thee that thou shouldst seek to take my life with your own hand you killed 


my father and my two brothers was the reply 


. Nothing is so easy and inviting as the retort of abuse and sarcasm but it is a paltry and an unprofitable c contest 


purple and fine linen and sends to the other rags for garments and dogs for comforters 


founded in the 7th century by the Prophet Mohammad 


the refusal to study the surrounding creation that is irreligious 


There is only one cure for the evils which newly acquired freedom produces and that cure is freedom 


If you read ten pages of a good book letter by letter that is to say with real accuracy you are for 
evermore in some measure an educated person 
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Chapter 27, SPELLING RULES 


Final Consonant 


223. One-syllable words ending in single vowel + single consonant double 
the consonant before a suffix beginning with a vowel. 


beg + ed = begged rob + er = robber 
run + ing = running sad + est = saddest 
but: 


wish + ed = wished (two consonants) 
fear + ing = fearing (two vowels) 
224. Words of two or three syllables ending in sigle vowel + single consonant double the final consonant if the last 
syllable is stressed. 
begin + ing = beginning occur + ed = occurred 
permit + ed = permitted control + er = controller 
The consonant is not doubled if the last syllable is not stressed. 
benefit + ed = benefited suffer + ing = suffering 


These words are exceptions: worship, kidnap, handicap. 
worship + ed = worshipped handicap + ed = handicapped 
kidnap + er = kidnapped 

225. In British English the consonant lis doubled, even if the stress does not fall on the last syllable. 
quarrel + ed = quarrelled signal + ing = signalling 
travel + er = traveller distil + er = distiller 


Note the exception: 
parallel + ed = paralleled 


226. Ifthe word to which the suffix ful is added ends in ll, the second lis dropped. 


skill + ful = skilful will + ful = wilful 

Final e 

227. Words ending in silent e drop the e before a suffix beginning with a vowel. 
live + ing = living move + ed = moved 
hope + ing = hoping drive + er = driver 


The e remains before a suffix beginning with a consonant. 


hope + ful = hopeful engage + ment = engagement 
Note the exceptions: 
true + ly = truly whole + ly = wholly 
due + ly = duly nine + th = ninth 
argue + ment = argument awe + ful = awful 
228. Notice the special case of words ending in ce and ge which keep the e when adding able and ous. 
notice + able = noticeable peace + able = peaceable 
change + able = changeable courage + ous = courageous 


In such words, the c and g are pronounced soft before e. Sometimes the e is retained to avoid confusion with a 
similar word. 
singe + ing = singeing (avoids confusion with singing) 
swinge + ing = swingeing (avoids confusion with swinging) 
229. Words ending in ee do not drop an e before a suffix. 
see + ing = seeing agree + ment = agreement 
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230. Words ending in ie change the ie to y when ing is added. 


die, dying tie, tying, lie, lying 

Final y 

231. Afinal y following a consonant changes to i before a suffix except ing. 
happy + ly = happily carry + ed = carried 
beauty + ful = beautiful marry + age = marriage 
But: 
carry + ing = carrying marry + ing = marrying 


But y following a vowel does not change. 
pray + ed = prayed play + er = player 


Notice a few exceptions: 


pay + ed = paid day + ly = daily 
say + ed = said gay + ly = gaily 
lay + ed = laid 

ie or ei 

232. When ie or ei is pronounced like ee in ‘jeep’, i comes before e except after c. 
believe receive 
relieve receipt 
achieve deceive 
grieve deceit 
yield conceive 
field conceit 


Some exceptions : 
seize protein counterfeit 


weird surfeit plabeian 


Chapter 28 THE FORMATION OF WORDS 


233. Words which are not derived or compounded or developed from other words are called Primary Words. 
They belong to the original stock of words in the language. 


(i) Compound Words, formed by joining two or more simple words; as, 
Moonlight, nevertheless, undertake, man-of-war. 
(ii) Primary Derivatives,formed by making some change in the body of the simple word; as, 


Bond from bind, breach from break, wrong from wring. 
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(iii) Secondary Derivatives, formed by an addition to the beginning or the end ; as, 
Unhappy ; goodness. 
An addition to the beginning of a word is a Prefix, an addition to the end is a Suffix. 


(I) Compound Words 
234. Compound words are, for the most part, Nouns, Adjectives and Verbs. 
235. Compound Nouns may be formed from: 

(1) Noun + Noun ; as, 


Moonlight, chess-board, armchair, postman, railway, airman, manservant, fire-escape, jailbird, horse-power, 
shoemaker, ringleader, screwdriver, tax-payer, teaspoon, haystack, windmill. 
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(2) Adjective + Noun ; as, 

Sweetheart, nobleman, shorthand, blackboard, quicksilver, stronghold, halfpenny. 
(3) Verb + Noun ; as, 

Spendthrift, makeshift, breakfast, telltale, pickpocket, cut-throat, cutpurse, daredevil, scarecrow, hangman. 
(4) Gerund + Noun ; as, 

Drawing-room, writing-desk, looking-glass, walking-stick, blotting paper, stepping-stone, spelling-book. 


(5) Adverb (or Preposition) + Noun ; as, 
Outlaw, afterthought, forethought, foresight, overcoat, downfall, afternoon, bypass, inmate, off-shoot, inside 
(6) Verb + Adverb ; as, 
Drawback, lock-up, go-between, die-hard, send-off. 
(7) Adverb + Verb ; as, 


Outset, upkeep, outcry, income, outcome. 


236. Compound Adjectives may be formed from: 
(1) Noun+Adjective (or Participle) ; as, 


Blood-red, sky-blue, snow-white, pitch-dark, breast-high, skin-deep, purse-proud, lifelong, 
world-wide, headstrong, homesick, stone-blind, seasick, note-worthy, heart-rending, ear-piercing, 
time-serving, moth-eaten, heart-broken, bed-ridden, hand-made, sea-girl, love-lorn. 


(2) Adjective + Adjective ; as, 
Red-hot, blue-black, white-hot, dull-grey, lukewarm 
(3) Adverb + Participle ; as, 


Long-suffering, everlasting, never-ending, thorough-bred, well-deserved, outspoken, down-hearted, far-seen, 
inborn. 


237. Compound Verbs may be formed from: 
(1) Noun-Verb ; as, 
Waylay, backbite, typewrite, browbeat, earmark. 
(2) Adjective- Verb ; as, 
Safe-guard, whitewash, fulfil. 
(3) Adverb+Verb ; as, 


Overthrow, overtake, foretell, undertake, undergo, overhear, overdo, outbid, outdo, upset, ill-use. 


Note— In most compound words, it is the first word which modifies the meaning of the second. The 
accent is placed upon the modifying word when the amalgamation is complete. When the two 
elements of the compound are only partially blended, a hyphen is put between them, and the 
accent falls equally on both parts of the compound. 


Explain the formation of the following Compound words. 


newspaper, football, moonstruck, turncoat, brand-new, jet-black, onlooker, soothsayer, 
stronghold, ice-cold, worldly-wise, tempest-tossed, race-horse, ear-ring, cooking-stove, over-dose, 


fire-proof, top-heavy, heaven-born, skin-deep, widespread, snake-charmer, lifelong, upland 


238. (II) PRIMARY DERIVATIVES 
(1) Formation of Nouns from Verbs and Adjectives. 


Verbs Nouns Verbs Nouns 
Advise advice Gape gap 
Bear bier Gird girth 
Bind bond Grieve grief 
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Bless bliss 

Break breach 

Burn brand 

Choose choice 

Chop chip 

Deal dole 

Deem doom 
ditch 

Dig dike 

Float fleet 

Adjectives Nouns 

Dull dolt 

Hot heat 

Proud pride 

(2) Formation of Adjectives from Verbs and Nouns. 

Verbs Adjectives 

Float fleet 

Lie low 


Live life 


Lose loss 
Prove proof 
Sing song 
Sit seat 
Speak speech 
Strike stroke 
Strive strife 
Wake watch 
Weave web 
woof 


Nouns Adjectives 
Milk Milch 
Wit wise 


(3) Formation of Verbs from Nouns and Adjectives. 


Nouns Verbs Nouns Verbs 
Bath bathe Gold gild 
Belief Believe Grass graze 
Blood bleed Half halve 
Breath breathe Knot knit 
Brood breed Price prize 
Cloth clothe Sale sell 
Drop drip Sooth soothe 
Food feed Tale tell 
Glass glaze Thief thieve 
Adjectives Verbs Wreath wreathe 
Cool chill 

Hale heal 


239. (III) SECONDARY DERIVATIVES 


English Prefixes 

A-, on, in; abed, aboard, ashore, ajar, asleep 

A-, out, from, arise, awake, alight 

Be-, by (sometimes intensive); beside, betimes, besmear, bedaub 
For-, thoroughly ; forbear, forgive 

Fore-, before ; forecast, foretell 


Gain-, against ; gainsay 

In-, in ; income, inland, inlay 

Mis-, wrong, wrongly ; misdeed, mislead, misjudge 
Over-, above, beyond ; overflow, overcharge 

To-, this; today, tonight, tomorrow 
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Un-, not; untrue, unkind, unholy 

Un-, to reverse an action ; untie, undo, unfold 

Under-, beneath, below ; undersell, undercharge, undergo, underground 
With-, against, back ; withdraw, withhold, withstand 


Note— There are only two prefixes of English origin that are still applied freely to new words, mis and un, 
the former with the force of the adjective bad and the latter with the force of a negative. 
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Latin Prefixes 

Ab, (a, abs), from, away ; abuse, avert, abstract. 

Ad (ac, af, ag, al, an, ap, ar, as, at, a), to; adjoin, accord, affect, aggrieve, allege, announce, appoint, arrest, 
assign, attach, avail 

Ambi (amb, am), on both sides, around; ambiguous, ambition, amputate 


Ante (anti, an), before ; antedate, anticipate, ancestor 

Bene, well ; benediction, benefit 

Bis, (bi, bin), twice, two ; biscuit, bisect, binoculars 

Circum (circu), around ; circumnavigate, circumference, circuit 

Con (col, com, cor),with, together ; contend, collect, combine, correct 
Contra (counter), against ; contradict, counteract, counterfeit 

De, down ; descend, dethrone, depose 

Dis, (dif, di), apart ; disjoin, differ, divide 

Demi, half ; demigod 

Ex (ef, e), out of ; extract, effect 

Extra, beyond, outside, of; extraordinary, extravagant 

In (il, im, ir, en, em), in, into; invade, illustrate, immerse, irrigate, enact, embrace 
In (il, im, ir), not ; insecure, illegal, imprudent, irregular 

Inter (intro, enter), among, within ; intervene, introduce, entertain 
Male (mal), ill, badly ; malevolent, malcontent 

Non, (not); nonsense 


Ob (oc, of), in the way of, against; object, occupy, offend 
Pen, almost ; penultimate, peninsula 

Per (pel), through ; pervade, pellucid 

Post, after ; postscript, postdate, postpone 

Pre, before ; prefix, prevent, predict 

Preter, beyond ; preternatural 

Pro (por, pur), for; pronoun, portray, pursue 

Re, back, again ; reclaim, refund, renew, return 
Retro, backwards ; retrospect, retrograde 

Se (sed) ; apart ; secede, separate, seduce, sedition 
Semi, half ; semicircle, semicolon 


Sine, without ; sinecure 
Sub (suc, suf, sug, sum, sup, sur, sus), under ; subdue, succeed, suffer, suggest, summon, support, surmount, sustain 
Subter, beneath ; subterfuge 

Super, above ; superfine, superfluous 
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Trans (tra, tres), across ; transmit, traverse, trespass 
Vice, in the place of ; viceroy, vice-president 


Greek Prefixes 
A (an), without, not ; atheist, apathy, anarchy My 


Amphi, around, on both sides ; amphitheatre, amphibious oo 
Ana, up, back ; anachronism, analysis 
Anti (ant), against ; antipathy, antagonist AME 
Apo (ap) from ; apostate, apology 

Arch (archi) chief ; archbishop, archangel, architect 
Auto, self ; autocrat, autobiography, autograph 
Cata, down ; cataract, catastrophe, catalogue 

Di, twice ; dilemma 

Dia, through ; diagonal, diameter 

Dys, badly ; dyspepsia, dysentery 

En (em), in, ; encyclopaedia, emblem 

Epi, upon ; epilogue, epitaph 

Eu, well ; eulogy, euphony, eugenics 

Ex (ec), out of ; exodus, eccentric 

Hemi, half ; hemisphere 

Homo (hom), like ; homogeneous, homonym 


Hyper, over, beyond ; hyperbole, hypercritical 

Hypo, under ; hypothesis, hypocrite 

Meta (met), implying change ; metaphor, metonymy 

Mono, alone, single ; monoplane, monopoly 

Pan, all; panacea, panorama, pantheism 

Para, beside, by the side of ; parallel, paradox, parasite 

Peri, round ; period, perimeter, periscope 

Philo (Phil),love ; philosophy, philanthropy 

Pro, before ; prophescy, programme 

Syn, (sym, syl, sy), with, together ; synonym, sympathy, syllable, system 


English Suffixes 
Of Nouns 


(1) Denoting agent or doer 

-er (-ar, -or, -yer) ; painter, baker, beggar, sailor, lawyer 
—ster ; spinster, punster, songster 

-ter (-ther) ; daughter, father 

(2) Denoting state, action, condition, being, etc 
-dom ; freedom, martyrdom, wisdom 

-hood (-head) ; manhood, childhood, godhead 
-lock (-ledge) ; wedlock, knowledge 

-ness ; darkness, boldness, goodness, sweetness 
—red ; kindred, hatred 

-ship ; hardship, friendship, lordship 
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-th ; health, stealth, growth 

(3) Forming Diminutives 

-el (-le) ; satchel, kernel, girdle, handle 

—en ; maiden, kitten, chicken 

—ie ; dearie, birdie, lassie 

-kin ; lambkin, napkin 

-let ; leaflet 

-ling ; duckling, darling, stripling, weakling 
—ock ; hillock, bullock 


Of Adjectives 

-ed, having ; gifted, talented, wretched, learned 

-en, made of ; wooden, golden, woollen, earthen 

-ful, full of; hopeful, fruitful, joyful 

-ish, somewhat like ; boorish, reddish, girlish 

-less, free from, without ; fearless, shameless, hopeless, senseless, boundless 

-ly, like ; manly, godly, sprightly 

-some, with the quality of ; wholesome, meddlesome, gladsome, quarrelsome 
—ward, inclining to ; forward, wayward 

-y, with the quality of ; wealthy, healthy, windy, slimy, greedy, needy, thirsty, dirty 


Of Verbs 


—en, causative, forming transitive verbs ; weaken, sweeten, gladden, deaden, strengthen 
—se, to make ; cleanse, rinse 
—-er, intensive or frequentative : chatter, glitter, glimmer, fritter, flutter 


Of Adverbs 
-ly, like ; boldly, wisely 


-long, headlong, sidelong 

—ward, (-wards), turning to ; homeward, backwards, upwards 
—way, (-ways) ; straight a way, anyway, always 

—wise, manner, mode ; likewise, otherwise 


-er, denoting the actor or agent ; as, driver 
-hood, indicating rank or condition ; as, boyhood 
-kin, ling, diminutives, as, lambkin, yearling 


-ness, ship, th, indicating abstract nouns ; as, loveliness, friendship, truth 
-en, ful, ish, less, ly, some, ward, y, adjective and adverb endings ; as, golden, hopeful, oldish, helpless, manly, 
lonesome, homeward, mighty 


Latin Suffixes 


Of Nouns 


(1) Denoting chiefly the agent or doer of a thing 
-ain (-an, -en, -on) ; chieftain, artisan, citizen, surgeon 
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—ar, (-er, -eer, -ier, -ary ); scholar, preacher, engineer, financier, missionary 
-ate (-ee, -ey, -y) ; advocate, trustee, attorney, deputy 

—or, (-our, -eur, -er) ; emperor, saviour, amateur, interpreter 

(2) Denoting state, action, result of an action 

-age ; bondage, marriage, breakage, leakage 

-ance (-ence) ; abundance, brilliance, assistance, excellence, innocence 

-cy ; fancy, accuracy, lunacy, bankruptcy 

-ion ; action, opinion, union 

-ice (-ise) ; service, cowardice, exercise 

-ment ; punishment, judgement, improvement 

-mony ; parsimony, matrimony, testimony 

-tude ; servitude, fortitude, magnitude 

-ty ; cruelty, frailty, credulity 

-ure ; pleasure, forfeiture, verdure 

-y ; misery, victory 

(3) Forming diminutives 

-cule (-ule, -cel, -sel, -el, -le) ; animalcule, globule, parcel, damsel, chapel, circle 
-et ; owlet, lancet, trumpet 

—ette ; cigarette, coquette 

(4) Denoting place 

-ary (-ery, -ry) ; dispensary, library, nunnery, treasury 
-ter (tre) ; cloister, theatre 

Of Adjectives 

-al ; national, legal, regal, mortal, fatal 

-an (-ane) ; human, humane, mundane 

-ar ; familiar, regular 

-ary ; customary, contrary, necessary, ordinary, honorary 


-ate ; fortunate, temperate, obstinate 

-ble (-ible, able) ; feeble, sensible, laughable 
—esque ; picturesque, grotesque 

-id ; humid, vivid, lucid 

-ile ; servile, fragile, juvenile 

-ine ; feminine, canine, feline, divine 

—ive ; active, attentive, shortive 

-]ent ; corpulent, indolent, turbulent, virulent 
—ose (ous) ; verbose, dangerous, onerous, copious 


Of Verbs 


-ate; assassinate, captivate, exterminate 
—esce; acquiesce, effervesce 

-fy ; simplify, purify, fortify, sanctify, terrify 
-ish ; publish, nourish, punish, banish 


Greek Suffixes 
-ic (-ique) ; angelic, cynic, phonetic, unique 
-ist ; artist, chemist 
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-isk ; asterisk, obelisk 

-ism (-asm) ; patriotism, despotism, enthusiasm 
-ize ; civilize, sympathize, criticize 

-sis (-sy) ; crisis, analysis, heresy, poesy 

-e (-y) ; catastrophe, monarchy, philosophy 


Note—We still feel the force of a number of suffixes of foreign origin. These are: 


ee (French), added to nouns to denote, usually, the person who takes a passive share in an action; 
as, employee, payee, legatee, mortgagee, trustee, referee. 
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or, ar, er, eer, ier, denoting a person who perfoms a certain act or function ; as, emperor, scholar, officer, engineer, 
gondolier. 

ist, denoting a person who follows a certain trade or pursuit; as, chemist, theosophist, artist, nihilist. 

ism, forming abstract nouns ; as, patriotism. 

ble, forming adjectives that have usually a passive sense; as, tolerable, bearable. 

ize or ise, forming verbs from nouns and adjectives; as, crystallize, moralize, baptize. 


(a) Give examples showing the use and meaning of the following prefixes. 
super-, trans-, con-, sub-, auto-, mis-, ante-, post-, vice-, extra-, pre-, arch- 
(b) Give examples of adjectives formed from nouns by the addition of the suffixes -en, -ish, -less,and explain the meaning of 
the suffixes. 
(c) Show by the use of suffixes that we can use a single word to express the meaning of each of the following groups of words. 
a little river, the state of being a child, to make fat, that which cannot be read, unfit to be chosen 
(d) Give the meanings of the prefixes and suffixes in the following words. 
incredible, antidote, anarchy, misconduct, monarch, sympathy, manhood, hillock, archbishop, amiss, bicycle, dismantle, freshen 
(e) Form Adjectives from the following nouns. 
circumstance, habit, stone, miser, irony, labour, circuit 
(f) Form Verbs from :- 
friend, bath, fertile, grass, clean, sweet, critic 
(g) Form Nouns from. 
sustain, attain, confess, attach, fortify, oblige, give, cruel, hate, govern, sweet 
(h) Form Adjectives from. 
muscle, hazard, worth, quarrel, admire, thirst, god 
(i) Add to each of the following words a prefix which reverses the meaning. 


fortune, legible, visible, agreeable, ever, fortunate, practicable, honour, patience, sense, truth, resolute, legal, capable, organize, 
credible, creditable 
() What is the force or meaning ofthe (1) Prefixes : in-, bene-, post-, dys-, dis-, (2) Suffixes :-en, -fy, -ness, -isk, -ing ? 
Name the language from which each is derived. 
(k) Mention two prefixes which denote (1) reversal of an action ; (2) something good ; (3) something bad ; (4) a negative. 
() Name the primary derivatives of the following words. 
hale, glass, high, sit, dig, strong, deep 
(m) By means of a suffix turn each of the following words into an abstract noun. 


grand, discreet, supreme, rival, certain, warm, desolate, dense 
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240. A Root is the simple element common to words of the same origin. 


A Few Latin Roots 


Dquus, equal : equal, equator, equivalent, adequate 
Ager, a field : agriculture, agrarian 

Ago, actus, I do : agent, agile. active, actor 
Alius,another : alien, aliquot, alias, alibi 

Amo, I love : amiable, amateur, amorous, inimical 
Angulus, a corner : angle, triangle 

Anima, life ; animus, mind : animal, animate, unanimous, magnanimous 
Annus, a year : annual, biennial, perennial 

Aperio, apertus, I open : aperture, April 

Aqua, water : aquatic, aquarium, aqueduct 

Appello, I call: appeal, repeal 

Ars, artis, art : artist, artisan, artifice 

Audio, I hear : audible, audience, auditor 

Bellum, war : belligerent, rebel, rebellious 

Bene, well : benefit, benevolent, benefactor 

Brevis, short : brevity, abbreviate, abridge 

Caedo, caesus, I cut, kill : suicide, homicide, concise 
Candeo, I shine: candle, candid, candour, incandescent 
Capio, captus, I take : captive, capacious, accept 

Caput, capitis, the head : capital, decapitate, captain 
Caro, carnis, flesh : carnivorous, carnage 

Cedo, cessum, I go, yield : concede, proceed, accede 
Centrum, centre : eccentric, centralize, concentrate 
Centum, a hundred : cent, century, centipede 

Cerno, cretus, I distinguish : discern, discreet 

Civis, citizen : civil, civilize 

Clamo, I shout : clamour, claim, exclaim 

Claudo clausus, I shut : exclude, conclude, closet 

Colo, cultus, I till : colony, culture, cultivate, agriculture 
Cor, cordis, the heart : core, cordial, concord, discord, accord, courage 
Corpus, the body : corpse, corps, corporation, corpulent 
Credo,I believe : creed, credible, credence, miscreant 
Cresco, I grow : increase, decrease, crescent 

Crux, a cross : crucify, crusade 

Culpa, a fault : culprit, culpable 

Cura, care : curator, sinecure, accurate, secure, incurable 
Deus, God : deity, deify, divine 

Dico, dictus I say : dictation, contradict, predict, verdict 
Dies, a day : diary, daily, meridian 

Do, datus, I give : add, date, tradition, addition, condition 
Doceo, doctus, I teach : docile, doctrine 

Dominus, a lord : dominion, dominant 

Duco, ductus, I lead : adduce, conduit, product, education 
Duo, two : dual, duel, double, duplicate, duodecimal 
Durus, hard lasting : durable, obdurate, duration 

Eo, itum, I go : exit, circuit, transition, ambition 

Esse, to be : essence, essential, present, absent 

Facio, I make : fabric, counterfeit, manufacture 

Fero, latus, I carry : infer, confer, refer, relate 
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Fido, I trust : confide, infidel, defy 

Finis, an end : finite, infinite, confine 

Flecto flexus, I bend : inflict, inflexible, reflection 

Forma, a form : formal, deformed, reform 

Fortis, strong : fort, fortress, fortify, fortitude, reinforce 
Frango, fractus, I break : fragment, fragile, fraction, infringe 
Frater, a brother : fraternal, fratricide 

Frons, frontis, forehead : front, affront, frontier, confront 
Fugio, I flee : fugitive, refugee, refuge, subterfuge 

Fundo, fusus, I pour : profuse, diffuse, confuse, refund 
Fundus, the bottom : found, foundation, profound, fundamental, founder 
Gens, gentis, a race : congenial, indigenous 

Gradior, grassus, I go: grade, degrade, transgress, progress 
Gratia, favour : gratitude, gratis, ingratiate, grateful 

Gravis, heavy : gravity, gravitation, grief, grievous 

Habeo, I have : habit, habitable, habituate, exhibit, inhabit, prohibit 
Homo, a man : homage, homicide, human, humane 
Impero, I command: imperative, imperial, emperor, empire 
Jacio, jactus, I throw : ejaculate, reject 

Judex, judicis, a judge : judicial, judgment, judicious, prejudice 
Jungo, junctus, I join : junction, conjunction, juncture 
Labor, lapsus, I glide, lapse, collapse, relapse, elapse 

Laus, laudis, praise : laudable, laudatory 

Lego, lectus, I gather, read : collect, neglect, select 

Lego, legatus, I send : delegate, legation 

Levis, light : levity, alleviate, elevate, leaven 

Lex, legis, a law :legal, legislate, legitimate, loyal 

Liber, free : liberal, libertine, deliver 

Ligo, I bind : ligature, ligament, religion, league, obligation 
Litera, a letter : literal, literary, literate, literature 

Locus, a place : local, locality, locomotive 

Loquor, locutus, I speak : loquacious, elocution, eloquence 
Ludo, lusum, I play: elude, delude, ludicrous 

Lumen, a light : luminous, luminary 

Luo, lutus, I wash : lotion, ablution, deluge, dilute, pollute 
Lux, lucis, light : lucid, elucidate 

Magnus, great : major, mayor, magnate, magnify, magnitude 
Malus, bad : malady, malice, maltreat, malaria 

Manus, hand : manuscript, amanuensis, manual 

Mare, the sea : marine, mariner, submarine, maritime 
Mater, a mother : maternal, matriculate, matron, matrimony 
Medius, the middle : medium, mediate 

Memor, mindful : memory, memorable, memoir 

Miles, militis, a soldier : military, militia, militant 

Mitto, missus, I send : admit, missionary, promise 

Moneo monitus, I advise : monitor, admonish 

Mons, montis, a mountain : mount, dismount, surmount 
Moveo, motus, I move : motor, motion, commotion, promote 
Multus, many : multitude, multiple 

Munus, muneris, a gift : munificent, remunerate 

Navis, a ship : navy, nautical 

Noceo, I hurt : innocent, noxious, nuisance 

Novus, new : novel, novice, innovation 

Nox, noctis, night : nocturnal, equinox 
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Omnis, all : omnipotent, omnipresent, omnibus 

Pando, passus, I spread out : expand, compass, trespass 
Pars, partis, a part : part, partial, particle 

Pater, a father : paternal, patron, patrimony 

Patior, passus, I suffer : passive, patient 

Pello, pulsus, I drive : compel, expel, repel 

Pendeo, pensum, I hang : depend, suspend 

Pes, pedis, a foot : biped, quadruped, pedestrian, pedestal 
Peto, petitus, I seek : petition, competition, impetuous 
Pleo, J fill : complete, replete, replenish, supplement 

Pono, positus, I place : position, preposition, composition 
Porto, I carry : portable, portmanteau, import, export 
Primus, first : primary, primitive, prince, premier, principal 
Probo, I try : probation, probable, approval 

Puto, putatus, I cut, think : amputate, dispute, compute 
Rapio, raptus. I seize : rapacious, ravenous 

Rego, rectus, I rule : regal, regent, correct, regulate 
Rumpo, ruptus, I break : rupture, rout, bankrupt, eruption 
Sanctus, holy : sanctuary, sanctify, saint 

Scio, I know : science, conscience, omniscience 

Scribo, scriptus, I write : describe, scribble, postscript, inscription, manuscript 
Seco, I cut : bisect, dissect, sickle 

Sentio, I feel : sentiment, sensation, nonsense, sensual 
Sequor, secutus, I follow : sequel, sequence, consequence, prosecute, execute 
Servio, I serve : servant, serf, service, servitude 

Signum, a sign : signal, significant, design 

Similis, tike : similar, dissimilar, resemblance 

Solvo, solutus, I loose : solution, resolution, absolve, dissolve, resolve 
Specio, spectus, I see : specimen, spectator, suspicion 
Spiro, I breathe : aspire, conspire, inspire, expire 

Stringo, strictus, I bind : stringent, strict, restrict 

Struo, structus, I build : structure, construction 

Sumo, sumptus, I take : assume, presume, resume 

Tango, tactus, I touch : tangent, contact, contagion 
Tempus, temporis, time : tense, temporal, contemporary 
Tendo, tensus, I stretch : tend, contend, attend, extend 
Teneo, tentus, I hold : tenant, tenure, content, retentive 
Terminus, an end : term, terminate, determination 

Terra, the earth : inter, subterranean, terrestrial 

Texo, textus, I weave : textile, texture, context 

Torqueo, tortus, / twist : distort, torture, torment 

Traho, tractus, I draw : contract, abstract, portrait 
Tribuo, I give : tribute, contribute 

Unus, one : union, unique, unanimous 

Valeo, I am well : valid, invalid, equivalent, valiant 

Venio, I come : venture, adventure, convene, prevent 
Verbum, a word : verb, adverb, proverb, verbose, verbal 
Verto, versus, I turn : convert, converse, reverse, diversion 
Verus, true : verify, verdict, aver, veracious 

Video, visus, I see : vision, survey, evident, television 
Vinco, victus, I conquer : victor, invincible, convince 

Vivo, victum, I live : vivid, vivacious, revive, survive 
Voco, vocatus, I call : vocal, vocation, vociferous, invoke, revoke 
Volo, I wish : voluntary, benevolent, malevolence 
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Volvo, I roll : revolve, involve, revolution 

Voro, I eat : voracious, omnivorous, carnivorous, devour 
Voveo, votus, I vow : vote, devote, devotee, votary 
Vulgus, the common people : vulgar, divulge 


A Few Greek Roots 


Ago, I lead : demagogue, pedagogue, stratagem 

Agon, a contest : agony, antagonist 

Anthropos, a man : anthropology, misanthrope, philanthropist 
Aster, astron, a star : asterisk, astronomy, astrology 
Autos, self : autocrat, autograph, autonomy, autobiography 
Biblos, a book ; Bible, bibliography, bibliomaniac 

Bios, life : biology, biography 

Chole, bile : choleric, melancholy 

Chronos, time : chronicle, chronology, chronometer, chronic 
Deka, ten : decagon, decade 

Demos, the people : democracy, demagogue, epidemic 
Doxa, opinion : orthodox, dogmatic 

Gamos, marriage : monogamy, bigamy, polygamy 

Geo, the earth : geology, geography, geometry 

Gonia, an angle : diagonal, polygon, hexagon 

Grapho, I write : biography, telegraph, telegram, phonograph 
Helios, the sun : heliograph, heliotrope 

Hippos, a horse : hippopotamus, hippodrome 

Hodos, a way : period, method, episode 

Hom os, the same : homogeneous, homonym 

Hudor, water : hydrogen, hydrophobia, hydrant 

Idios, one's own : idiot, idiom, idiosyncrasy 

Isos, equal : isosceles 

Kosmos, the world : cosmopolite 

Kratos, strength : democrat, autocrat, aristocrat, plutocrat 
Kuklos, a circle : cycle, cyclone, encyclopaedia 

Lithos, a stone : lithography, aerolite 

Logos, a word, speech : dialogue, catalogue, astrology 
Luo, I loosen : analysis, paralysis 

Meter, a mother : metropolis 

Metron, a measure : thermometer, barometer 

Mikros, little : microscope 

Monos, alone : monarch, monopoly 

Nomos, a, law : astronomy, economy, autonomy 

Ode, a song : prosody, parody 

Onoma, a name : anonymous, synonymous 

Orthos, right : orthodoxy, orthography 

Pan, all : pantheist, pantomime, panacea 

Pathos, feeling : pathetic, sympathy, antipathy, 

Petra, a rock : petrify, petroleum 

Phileo, J love : philosophy, philanthropy 

Phone, a sound : phonograph, telephone 

Phos, photos, light ; phosphorus, photograph 

Phrasis, a speech : paraphrase, phraseology 

Poleo, I make : poem, onomatopoeia 

Polis, a city : police, policy, politic, metropolis 

Polus, many : polygamy, polygon 

Pous, podos, a foot : antipodes, tripod 

Rheo, I flow : rheumatic, diarrhoea, catarrh 
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Skopeo, I see : telescope, microscope 

Sophia, wisdom : philosopher, sophist 

Techne, an art : technical, architect, pyrotechnics 
Tele, far:telegraph, telegram, telephone, telescope. 
Temno, I cut : anatomy, epitome 

Theos, a god : theism, theology, theosophy 
Thermos, warm : thermometer 

Thesis, a placing : hypothesis, synthesis, parenthesis 
Treis, three : triangle, tripod, trinity 

Tupos, impression : type, stereotype, electrotype 
Zoon, an animal : zoology, zodiac 


Chapter 29| FIGURES OF SPEECH 


241. A Figure of Speech is a departure from the ordinary form of expression, or the ordinary course of ideas in 
order to produce a greater effect. 
242. Figures of Speech may be classified as under: 
(1) Those based on Resemblance, such as Simile, Metaphor, Personification and Apostrophe. 
(2 Those based on Contrast, such as Antithesis and Epigram. 
(3) Those based on Association, such as Metonymy and Synecdoche. 
(4) Those depending on Construction, such as Climax and Anticlimax. 


263. Simile-In a Simile a comparison is made between two objects of different kinds which have however at least 

one point in common. 

The Simile is usually introduced by such words as like, as or so. 

Examples: 

1. The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold. 

2. The righteous shall flourish as the palm tree. 

3. As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O God. 

4. Words are like leaves : and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

5. How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

6. Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 

7. Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea. 

8. OmyLove'slike a red, red rose 
That's newly sprung in June; 
O my Love's like the melodie 
That's sweetly played in tune. 


The following are some common similes of everyday speech. 


mad as a March Hare; as proud as a peacock; as bold as brass; as tough as leather; as clear as crystal; as good as gold; as 
old as the hills; as cool as a cucumber. 


.  Note—A comparison of two things of the same kind is not a Simile. 


244. Metaphor- A Metaphor is an implied Simile. It does not, like the Simile, state that one thing is like another or 
acts as another, but takes that for granted and proceeds as if the two things were one. 


Thus, when we say, ‘He fought like a lion’ we use a Simile, but when we say, ‘He was a lion in the fight’, 
we use a Metaphor. 
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Examples: 

1. Thecamelis the ship of the desert. 
2. Life is a dream. 

3. The news was a dagger to his heart. 
4 


Revenge is a kind of wild justice. 


Note 1— Every Simile can be compressed into a Metaphor and every Metaphor can be expanded into a 
Simile. 


Thus, instead of saying, 

Richard fought like a lion (Simile), 

we can Say, 

Richard was a lion in the fight (Metaphor). 
Similarly, instead of saying, 

The camel is the ship of the desert (Metaphor). 
we may expand it and say, 


As a ship is used for crossing the ocean, so the camel is used for crossing the desert (Simile). 
Other examples: 


Variety is the spice of life (Metaphor). 

As spice flavours food, so variety makes life more pleasant (Simile). 
The waves broke on the shore with a noise like thunder (Simile). 
The waves thundered on the shore. (Metaphor) 


Note 2— Metaphor should never be mixed. That is, an object should not be identified with two or more 
different things in the same sentence. 


The following is a typical example of what is called a Mixed Metaphor. 


I smell a rat ; I see it floating in the air ; but I will nip it in the bud. 


245. Personification- In Personification inanimate objects and abstract notions are spoken of as having 
life and intelligence. 


Examples: 

1. InSaxon strength that abbey frowned. 

2. Laughter holding both her sides. 

3. Death lays his icy hand on kings. 

4. Pride goeth forth on horseback, grand and gay, 


But cometh back on foot, and begs its way. 

246. Apostrophe-An Apostrophe is a direct address to the dead, to the absent, or to a personified object or idea. 

This figure is a special form of Personification. 

Examples: 

1. Milton! thou should'st be living at this hour. 

2. O Friend ! I know not which way I must look. 

For comfort. 

3. Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean-roll ! 

4. O death ! where is thy sting ? O grave ! where is thy victory ? 

5. O liberty, what crimes have been committed in thy name ? 

6. Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 


And charge with all thy chivalry ! 


x 


O judgement ! thou art fled to brutish beasts. 
8. O Solitude ! where are the charms 


That sages have seen in thy face ? 


247. Hyperbole-In Hyperbole, a statement is made emphatic by overstatement. 
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Examples : 
1. Here's the smell of blood still ; all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
Why, man, if the river were dry, I am able to fill it with tears. 
O Hamlet ! thou hast cleft my heart in twain. 
Surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision than Marie Antoinette. 


ILoved Ophelia ; forty thousand brothers 
Could not with all their quantity of love 
Make up the sum. 
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248. Euphemism-Euphemism consists in the description of a disagreeable thing by an agreeable name. 


Examples: 
1. He has fallen asleep (i.e., he is dead). 


2. You are telling me a fairy tale (i.e., a lie). 


249. Antithesis-In antithesis a striking opposition or contrast of words or sentiments is made in the same 
sentence. It is employed to secure emphasis. 


Examples: 

Man proposes, God disposes. 

Not that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more. 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 

Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice. 

Speech is silvern, but silence is golden. 

To err is human, to forgive divine. 

Many are called, but few are chosen. 

He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

The Puritans hated bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. 

10. A man's nature runs either to herbs or weeds ; therefore, let him seasonably water the one and destroy the other. 

250. Oxymoron-Oxymoron is a special form of Antithesis, whereby two contradictory qualities are predicted at 

once of the same thing. 


Man proposes, 
God disposes. 
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Examples: 
1. His honour rooted in dishonour stood. 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 
2. So innocent arch, so cunningly simple. 
3. She accepted it as the kind cruelty of the surgeon’s knife. 
251. Epigram-An Epigram is a brief pointed saying frequently introducing 
antithetical ideas which excite surprise and arrest attention. 


Examples: 
1. The child is the father of the man. 
2. Aman can’t be too careful in the choice of his enemies. 
3. Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
4. Inthe midst of life we are in death. 
5. Art lies in concealing art. 
6. He makes no friend, who never made a foe. 
7. Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
8. The fool doth think he is wise, but the wise man knows himself to be a fool. 
9. Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 


Laid many a heavy load on thee. 
10. Here lies our Sovereign Lord the King 
Whose word no man relies on, 
Who never said a foolish thing 
And never did a wise one. 


* Vanburgh, the architect 
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252. Irony-lrony is a mode of speech in which the real meaning is exactly the opposite of that which is literally 
conveyed. 
Examples: 
1. No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you. 
2.  Theatrocious crime of being a young man, which the honourable gentleman has, with such spirit and decency, 
charged upon me. I shall neither attempt to palliate nor deny. 
3. Here under leave of Brutus and the rest 
(For Brutus is an honourable man: 
So are they all, all honourable men) 
Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me; 
But Brutus says he was ambitious, 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
253. Pun-A Pun consists in the use of a word in such a way that it is capable of more than one application, the 
object being to produce a ludicrous effect. 
Examples: 
1. Is life worth living ?-It depends upon the liver. 
2. An ambassador is an honest man who lies abroad for the good of his country. 
254. Metonymy- In Metonymy (literally, a change of name) an object is designated by the name of something 
which is generally associated with it. 
Some familiar examples: 
The Bench, for the judges. 
The House, for the members of Lok Sabha. 
The laurel, for success. 
Red-coats, for British soldiers. 
Bluejackets, for sailors. 
The Crown, for the king. 


Since there are many kinds of association between objects, there are several varieties of Metonymy. 
Thus a Metonymy may result from the use of- 


(i The sign for the person or thing symbolized ; as, 


You must address the chair (i.e, the chairman). 
From the cradle to the grave (i.e., from infancy to death). 


(ii) The container for the thing contained ; as, 
The whole city went out to see the victorious general. 
The kettle boils. 
Forthwith he drank the fatal cup. 
He keeps a good cellar. 
He was playing to the gallery. 
He has undoubtedly the best stable in the country. 


(ii) The instrument for the agent ; as, 
The pen is mightier than the sword. 
(iv) The author for his works ; as, 
We are reading Milton. 
Do you learn Euclid at your school ? 
(v) The name of a feeling or passion for its object ; as, 
He turn'd his charger as he spake 
Upon the river shore, 
He gave the bridle-reins a shake, 
Said ‘Adieu for evermore, 
My love ! 
And adieu for evermore. 


255. Synecdoche-In Synecdoche a part is used to designate the whole or the whole to designate a part. 
(i) A part used to designate the whole ; as, 
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256. 


257. 


258. 


259. 


260. 


261. 


Give us this day our daily bread (i.e., food), Give me this 


All hands (i.e., crew) to the pumps. day our 
daily bread. 


Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

A fleet of fifty sail (i.e., ships) left the harbour. 

All the best brains in Europe could not solve the problem. 

He has many mouths to feed. 

(i) The whole used to designate a part ; as, 

England (i.e., the English cricket eleven) won the first test match against Australia. 
Transferred Epithet-In this figure an epithet is transferred from its proper word to another that is closely 
associated with it in the sentence. 

Examples: 

1. He passed a sleepless night. 

2. The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 

3. A lackey presented an obsequious cup of coffee. 
Litotes-In Litotes an affirmative is conveyed by negation of the opposite, the effect being to suggest a strong 
expression by means of a weaker. It is the opposite of Hyperbole. 
Examples: 

1. Iama citizen of no mean (= a very celebrated) city. 

2. The man is no fool (= very clever). 


3. Iam nota little (= greatly) surprised. 


Interrogation-Interrogation is the asking of a question not for the sake of getting an answer, but to put a 

point more effectively. 

This figure of speech is also known as Rhetorical Question because a question is asked merely for the sake 

of rhetorical effect. 

Examples: AmIm 
1  AmlImy brother's keeper ? Poe 
2. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? e 
3. Shall I wasting in despair. 

Die because a woman's fair ? 
4. Who is here so vile that will not love his country ? 
5.  Breathes there the man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ? 


6. Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Exclamation-In this figure the exclamatory form is used to draw greater attention to a point than a mere 
bald statement of it could do. 


Examples: 

1. What a piece of work is man ! 

2. How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 

3. O whata fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Climax-Climax (Gk. Klimax - a ladder) is the arrangement of a series of ideas in the order of increasing 
importance. 


Examples: 
1. Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime 


2. What a piece of work is man ! How noble in reason, how infinite in faculties ! In action, how 
like an angel ! In apprehension, how like a god! 


Anticlimax-Anticlimax is the opposite of Climax-a sudden descent from higher to 
lower. It is chiefly used for the purpose of satire or ridicule. 
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Examples: 


1. Here thou, great Anna ! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take-and sometimes tea. 

2. And thou, Dalhousie, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar. 


Name the various Figures of Speech in the following. 


. The more haste, the less speed. 

. I must be taught my duty, and by you! 

. Plead, Sleep, my cause, and make her soft like thee. 
. Charity suffereth long, and is kind. 

. He makes no friend, who never made a foe. 

. He that planted the ear, shall He not hear ? He that 


formed the eye, shall He not see ? 


. Let not ambition mock their useful toil. 

. To gossip is a fault ; to libel, a crime ; to slander, a sin. 

. Oh! what a noble mind is here overthrown! 

. Excess of ceremony shows want of breeding. 

. Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour ? 

. Fools who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

. The Puritan had been rescued by no common deliverer 


from the grasp of no common foe. 


. The cup that cheers but not inebriates. 

. You are a pretty fellow. 

. Hasten slowly. 

. Hail ! smiling morn. 

. Can two walk together, except they be agreed? 

. Curses are like chickens ; they come home to roost. 
. Athousand years are as yesterday when it is past. 

. The prisoner was brought to the dock in irons. 

. We had nothing to do, and we did it very well. 

. Boys will be boys. 

. The cloister opened her pitying gate. 

. Lowliness is young Ambition's ladder. 

. Language is the art of concealing thought. 

. Must stand and crouch under your testy humour ? 
. Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells ! 

. He followed the letter, but not the spirit of the law. 
. One truth is clear : whatever is, is right. 

. I| came, | saw, | conquered. 

. Labour, wide as the earth, has its summit in heaven. 
. Just for a handful of silver he left us. 

. They were swifter than eagles ; they were stronger than 


lions. 


. Swiftly flies the feathered death. 
. Itis a wise father that knows his own child. 
. Brave Macbeth, with his brandished steel, carved out 


his passage. 


. Sweet Thames ! run softly, till | end my song. 
. There is only one cure for the evils which newly 


acquired freedom produces-and that cure is freedom. 


. Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain, 


Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 
53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 
59. 


60. 


. So spake the seraph Abdiel faithful found. 
Among the faithless, faithful only he. youth is 
. Youth is full of pleasure, full of 
pleasure. 


Age is full of care. 

Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 

Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone and for ever. 
Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death? 
Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears still a precious jewel in its head. 

The naked every day he clad 

When he put on his clothes. 

O mischief, thou art swift 

To enter in the thoughts of desperate men. 
Knowledge is proud that it knows so much, 
Wisdom is humble that it knows no more. 

At once they rush'd 

Together, as two eagles on one prey 

Come rushing down together from the clouds, 
One from east, one from west. 

Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow, 


He who would search for pearls must dive below. 


The best way to learn a language is to speak it. 
Sceptre and crown 

Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

O Solitude ! where are the charms 

That sages have seen in thy face ? 


with insult. 

The soldier fights for glory, and 

a shilling a day. 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 
They speak like saints, and act like devils. 
He was a learned man among lords, 

and a lord among learned men. 


Sceptre 
and 


crown. 


| thought ten thousand swords must have leapt from 
their scabbards to avenge a look that threatened her 


Speech was given to man to conceal his thoughts. 


SS 


FIGURES OF SPEECH 


A Structures g 


ifferent verbs are used in different patterns. The verb suggest is used 

with a that-clause, e.g. I suggest that you should see him. The verb want 
can't be used in the same way. The sentence ‘I want that you should see him’ is 
wrong. The correct pattern is ‘I want you to see him’ (want + noun/pronoun + 
to-infinitive). The verb suggest can't be used in this pattern. We should not say, 
‘I suggest you to see him’? The verbs say and tell nearly mean the same, but they 
can't be used in the same pattern. We can say, ‘He said that he was very tired’, but 
we can't say, 'He told that he was very tired? When used with a that-clause, tell 
takes a personal object (like me, him, her, us). We should say, 'He told us that 
he was very busy. Chapter 30 presents the main patterns in which verbs are used. 
Make a careful study of the material, noting which verbs are used in which pattern. 

Chapter 31 deals with the kind of structures most commonly used in everyday 
conversation. Question tags are not always easy to form. There are some peculiarities 
like the following, which need special attention: 

I am right, aren't I ? (not amn't I) 

Let's go out, shall we ? 

Somebody has called, haven't they ? (not hasn't he) 

Wait a minute, can you ? 

Chapter 32 presents further structures - the sorts of structures which have 
not been talked about in the preceding chapters. They include the three types of 
conditionals: 

1. If you work hard you will pass the exam. (The condition may or may not 

be fulfilled.) 

2. If you worked hard you would pass the exam. (Improbable condition. I 

don't expect you will work hard. Here the past tense refers to the future.) 

3. Ifyou had worked hard you would have passed the exam. (= You didn't 

work hard, so you didn't pass.) 

A careful study of the structures and practice in using them will help to 
strengthen your communicative skill in the language. 


ES 


PART IIl: STRUCTURES 


(Chapter 30| VERB PATTERNS 


Pattern 1 
Subject Verb. 
This is the simplest of verb patterns. The subject is followed by an intransitive verb, which expresses complete 
sense without the help of any other words. 


Birds fly. 
Fire burns. 
The moon is shining. 


The baby is crying. 
Kamala was singing. 
The bell has rung. 
The sun rose. 


Pattern 2 
Subject+verb+subject complement 


The complement usually consists of a noun (examples 1 & 2), a pronoun (3 & 4), or an adjective (5,6, 7 & 8). 


This is a pen. 
His brother became a soldier. 
It is me. 


That book is mine. 


Gopal looks sad. 
My father grew angry. 
The children kept quiet. 
The milk has turned sour. 
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Pattern 3 
Subject + verb + direct object 


know his address. 
has lost his pen. 
opened the door. 
broke the jug ? 
has bought a car. 

must wash yourself. 
should help the poor. 


VERB PATTERNS 


Pattern 4 


Subject + verb + indirect object + direct object 


I lent 


The teacher gave 


We have paid 


The old man told 


must tell 
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Show 
Pattern 5 


have bought 


her 
us 
him 


us 


my pen. 
homework. 
the money. 


the whole story. 


the police the truth. 


didn't leave 


my sister a watch. 


any. 


your hands. 


Subject + verb + direct object» preposition + prepositional object 


I lent my pen 

The teacher | gave homework 
have paid the money 
told the news 
promised the money 
have bought | a watch 


sold his car 
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made coffee 


Coffee is 
a friend of mine. ready. 


all of us. 
the proprietor. 
everybody in the village. 


me (not to you). 


my sister. 
a man from Mumbai. 


all of us. 


Many verbs can be used both in Pattern 4 and in Pattern 5. Pattern 5 is preferred when the direct object is less 
important or when the indirect object is longer than the direct object. 


Pattern 6 
Subject + verb + noun/pronoun + adjective 


pushed 
beat 
washed 
broke 
turned 
have made 
like 


found 
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the door 
it 

the plates 
the safe 
the lamp 
your shirt 
my coffee 
the trunk 


open. 
flat. 
clean. 
open. 
low. 
dirty. 


strong. 


empty. 


In examples 1—6, the adjective denotes a state that results from the action expressed by the verb. In the last two 
examples the noun and the adjective combine to be the object of the verb. 


Verbs used in this pattern include get, keep, beat, drive, make, paint, leave, turn, find, like, wish. 
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Pattern 7 


Subject + verb + preposition + prepositional object 


are waiting Suresh. 
agreed our proposal. 


You can’t count his help. 

These books | belong me. 

His uncle met an accident. 
complained his rudeness. 

He failed i his attempt. 


Pattern 8 
Subject + verb + to-infinitive (as object of the verb) 


I will go 
into 
wants to go. business. 

forgot to post the letter. 
fears to speak in public. 
intend to postpone the trip. 
proposes to go into business. 
would like | to visit the museum. 
hoped to get a first class. 
decided not to go there. 
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The commonest verbs used in this pattern are : like, love, prefer, begin, start, agree, try, attempt, choose, continue, 
intend, propose, desire, wish, want, hate, dislike, hope, 
expect, promise, refuse, fear, remember, forget, offer, learn. 


Pattern 9 


Subject + verb + noun/pronoun + to-infinitive 


I can’t allow 
you to 
smoke. 


would like to stay. 

asked i to go. 

helped to carry the box. 
advised i to study medicine. 
ordered to stay in bed. 
warned not to be late. 


can’t allow to smoke. 


1. 
2; 
3. 
4. 
J: 
6. 
ip 
8. 


taught to swim ? 


The chief verbs used in this pattern include ask, tell, order, command, persuade, encourage, urge, want, wish, request, 
intend, expect, force, tempt, teach, invite, help, warn, like, love, hate, allow, permit, remind, cause, mean, dare. 
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Pattern 10 


Subject + verb + gerund 


began singing. 
has finished talking. 
hate borrowing money. 


mustn’t miss seeing him. 
Mr Bannerjee loves teaching. 
My brother enjoys playing cricket. 
I suggest burning that letter. 
— Don't keep saying that. 


So oe CA DOES 


In this pattern, the gerund is the object of the verb. The chief verbs used in this pattern include begin, start, love, like, 
hate, stop, finish, enjoy, prefer, fear, remember, forget, mind, miss, suggest, practise, try, understand, keep, help, advise, 
admit, avoid, consider, intend, delay, deny. 


Pattern 11 
Subject + verb + noun/pronoun + present participle 


saw him crossing the bridge. 
smell something burning. 

noticed the boy walking down the street. 
caught him opening your letters. 
found him playing cards. 

kept the fire burning. 

(Please) start the clock going. 


The verbs used in this pattern include see, hear, smell, feel, watch, notice, find, observe, listen, get, catch, keep, leave, 
set, start. 


Pattern 12 


Subject + verb + noun/pronoun + plain infinitive 


go out. Let me 
steal the watch. 8o. 
sing. 

touch his arm. 

go. 

behave well. 

leave the house. 


The chief verbs used in this pattern are : see, watch, notice, observe, hear, listen, feel, make, let, help, bid. 


Pattern 13 
Subject + verb + noun/pronoun + past participle 


heard my name called. 
want this letter typed. 

felt herself lifted up. 
should get that tooth pulled out. 
had his suit cleaned. 
found the house deserted. 
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The verbs used in this pattern are : see, hear, find, feel, want, wish, like, make, prefer, get, have. 


Pattern 14 
Subject + verb + noun/pronoun + (to be + ) complement 


The complement may be an adjective, adjective phrase or noun. 


consider the plan (to be) unwise. Es m 
thought him (to be) foolish. s 
supposed him (to be) a patriot. 
reported Robert (to be) a reliable person. 
appointed her guardian of the orphan child. 
chose Mr Sunder treasurer. 
called him a fool. 
The chief verbs used in this pattern are : appoint, choose, elect, make, call, name, nominate, crown, christen. 
Pattern 15 
Subject + verb + that-clause (object of the verb) 
The teacher? 
said (that) you 


would succeed. 
suppose (that) he is not at home. 


expect (that) it will rain. 


hoped (that) you would succeed. 


says (that) he has met your uncle. 


The teacher said he was very busy. 


Padma suggested that we should go to the park. 
admitted that he had written the letter. 
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complained | that they had not been fairly treated. 


That is often omitted, especially after say, think, suppose, hope, expect. 
Among the important verbs used in this pattern are say, think, suppose, imagine, know, believe, admit, confess, 


declare, suggest, complain, hope, expect, fear, feel, hear, intend, notice, propose, show, understand, wonder. 
Pattern 16 


Subject + verb + noun/pronoun + that-clause 


told (that) he was coming on Sunday. Iwill be there 
warned i that there were pickpockets in the crowd. oe 


has assured that she is ready to help. 
promised that he would be here at five. 
have informed i that we are leaving this afternoon. 
satisfied that he could do the work well. 


The chief verbs used in this pattern are tell, inform, promise, warn, remind, teach, assure, satisfy. 


VERB PATTERNS 


Pattern 17 


Subject + verb + interrogative + clause 


Where are 
you going? 
asked where he was going. 
knows when he will arrive. 
wonder what he wants. 


showed how annoyed she was. 

could not decide what he should do next. 

can’t imagine why she has behaved like that. 
Find out when the train is due. 


The important verbs used in this pattern are say, ask, wonder, know, believe, imagine, decide, discuss, understand, show, 
reveal, find out, suggest, tell (especially in the interrogative and negative). 


Pattern 18 


Subject + verb + noun/pronoun + interrogative + clause 


Can you tell 
asked when you had gone. pere 
Tell what it is. he lives? 


showed how they should do it. 

(Please) advise what I should do. 

(Please) inform where I should turn off the road. 
you tell where he lives? 


The chief verbs used in this pattern are tell, ask, show, teach, advise, inform. 


Pattern 19 
Subject + verb + interrogative + to-infinitive 


don’t know how to do it. 

wonder where to spend the weekend. 
knows how to drive a car. 

forgot when to turn. 

couldn’t decide what to do next. 

must find out where to put it. 


Remember how to do it. 


The commonest verbs used in this pattern are know, understand, wonder, remember, forget, decide, settle, find out, 
enquire, see, explain, guess, learn, consider. 
Pattern 20 

Subject + verb + noun/pronoun + interrogative + to-infinitive 


shall show how to operate it. 
has taught how to play chess. 


informed where to turn off the road. 
(Please) advise what to do. 
: (Please) tell how to get there. 
E asked i where to get tickets. 
The chief verbs used in this pattern are those illustrated in the table. 
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Chapter 31| QUESTION TAGS, SHORT ANSWERS, ETC. 


(1) Question Tags. It is a common practice in conversation to make a statement and ask for confirmation ; as, ‘It’s 
very hot, isn't it?’ The later part (‘isn’t it ?’) is called a question tag. The pattern is (i) auxiliary+n’t * subject, if 
the statement is positive, (ii) auxiliary + subject, if the statement is negative. 

(i) It's raining, isn't it ? 
You are free, aren't you ? 
She can swim well, can't she ? 
Gopi broke the glass, didn't he ? 


Your sister cooks well, doesn't she ? 


(ii) You aren't busy, are you ? 

She can't swim, can she ? 

Mohan doesn't work hard, does he ? 

They haven't come yet, have they ? 
Note that the subject of the question tag is always a pronoun, never a noun. 
Note these peculiarities: 

Iam right, aren't I? 

Let's go to the beach, shall we? 


p. 
Wait a minute, can you? A 
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Have some more rice, will you? 


There is a mosque in that street, isn't there? 
There are some girls in your class, aren't there? 
Somebody has called, haven't they? 
(2 Short Answers. The following is the most usual form of short answers to verbal questions (i.e., questions 
beginning with an auxiliary). 

Yes + pronoun + auxiliary 

Or : No + pronoun + auxiliary + n't (not) 
Are you going to school ? Yes, I am. 


No, I am not. 


Can you drive a car ? t Yes, I can. 

{ No, I can’t. 
Is your son married ? Yes, he is. 

No, he isn’t. 

Does Venu work hard ? Yes, he does. 

{ No, he doesn’t. 
Did he say anything ? Yes, he did. 

{ No, he didn’t. 


(3 Agreements and Disagreements with Statements. Agreements with affirmative statements are made with 
Yes/So/Of course + pronoun + auxiliary. 
It is a good film. —Yes, it is. 


Mohan has already come. —So he has. 
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(4) 


She does’nt 
like fish. 


No, she 


He can speak Hindi very well. —Of course he can. doesnt. 


He looks dishonest. —Yes, he does. 


Agreements with negative statements are 
made with No + pronoun + auxiliary + n t/not. 

The apples aren't good. — No, they aren't. 

She doesn't like fish. No, she doesn't. 

He can't help coughing. No, he can't. 

They haven't played well. No, they haven't. Can you 
Disagreements with affirmative statements are made with No/Oh no + pronoun + understand ? 
auxiliary + n’t/not. But is used in disagreement with a question or an assumption. 

He is drunk. —No, he isn't. 

You are joking. —Oh no, I'm not. 

Why did you beat him ? —But I didn't. 


Isuppose she knows Bengali. —But she doesn't. 


Disagreements with negative statements are made with (Oh) yes(Oh) but + pronoun + auxiliary. 


You can't undestand it. —Yes, I can. 
He won't come again. —But he will. 
You don't know him. —Oh yes, I do. 


I didn't break it. —Oh but you did. 
Additions to Remarks. Affirmative additions to affirmative remarks are made with So + auxiliary + subject. 


Anand likes oranges. So do I. 
She must go home. So must I. 
He was late for the meeting. So were you. 


But, I 
know her. 


I've finished my homework. So has my sister. 
Negative additions to negative remarks are made with Nor/ Neither + auxiliary + subject. 
Ramesh doesn't like sweets. Nor do I. 


He didn't believe it. Neither did I. 
Ican't do the sum. Nor can my father. 


Tom wasn't there. Neither was Peter. 
Negative additions to affirmative remarks are made with But + subject + auxiliary + n’t/not. 
He knows German. But I don’t. 


I understood the joke. But Mary didn’t. 
He knows how to cook. But his wife doesn’t. 


I can play chess. But my brother can't. 
Affirmative additions to negative remarks are made with But + subject + auxiliary. 
He doesn’t know her. But I do. 


I didn’t see the film. But Gopi did. 
He can’t play cricket. But I can. 


She wasn’t late. But you were. 


ae eee nee ater QUEE: 1. Ree 
Add question tags to the following. 
1. It's very hot today, ? 9. You aren't going out, — ? 
2. You like him, ? 10. They have sold the house, — ? 
3. Kishore will come,__? 11. I needn't get up early tomorrow,__? 
4. We must hurry, — ? 12. Itisn'treadyyet, — ? 
5. He will never give up, ? 13. Gopal hasn't passed theexam. — ? 
6. Your father is a doctor, — ? = 14. They will go home soon, — ? 
7. You have tea for breakfast, — 7? 15. He didn't paint it himself, — ? 
8. I didn't hurt you, — ? 
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QUESTION TAGS, SHORT ANSWERS, ETC. 


Answer the following questions (a) in the affirmative, (b) in the negative. 

6. Does your father smoke ? 

2 7. Did you go to college yesterday ? 
3. Are you angry with me ? 8. Will they be at the cinema ? 

4. Is it going to rain ? 9. Is Suresh staying with his uncle ? 
5. Am lin your way ? 10. Has he met you ? 


1. Can you swim ? 
. Do you like sweets ? 
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l. Agree with the following statements, using Yes/So/Of course + pronoun + auxiliary. 

1. Children like playing. 4. They are playing beautiful music. 

2. He has left already. 5. Mr. Mukherji knows ten languages. 

3. My aunt came yesterday. 6. Abdul has come to see you. 
ll. Agree with the following statements, using No + pronoun + auxiliary + n't/not. 

1. He doesnt like tea. 4. She didn't complain. 

2. You haven't played well. 5. He can't speak English fluently. 

3. Your brother doesn't look his age. 6. Ramesh didn't attend the party. i 
Ill. Disagree with the following statements. (Use the pattern No/Oh no/But + 

pronoun auxiliary + n't/not). 

1. He lied. 4. The boy will hurt himself. 

2. |She has promised to obey you. 5. | suppose he is honest. 

3. Why have you spoiled my pen ? 6. You are in the wrong. 


IV. Disagree with the following statements, using the pattern (Oh) yes/(Oh) But + pronoun 
+ auxiliary). 


1. You can't do the sum. 4. She won't come. 
2. Radha doesn't like you. 5. lam notin your way. 
3. He isn’t reading. 6. | don’t know where you went. 
1—— WEM 1 3r MN eee 
l. Add to the following remarks either freely or using the suggestions in brackets. (Pattern : So + auxiliary 
+ subject) 
1. Venu came late. (Gopi) 4. l've read the book. (my brother) 
2. My friend lives in Mumbai. (his sister) 5. Madhu can speak Tamil. (his wife) 
3. Oranges were very dear. (bananas) 6. | must leave today. (you) 
Il. Add to the following remarks, either freely or using the suggestions in brackets. (Pattern : Nor/Neither + auxiliary 
+ subject) 
1. I don't like meat. (my wife) 4. Monday's debate wasn't very interesting. (Wednesday's) 
2. She could't help laughing. (I) 5. She doesn't know me quite well. (her husband) 
3. This book doesn't belong to me. (that) 6. You didn't notice him. (I) 


Ill. Add contradictory statements to the following, either freely or using the suggestions in brackets. 
(Pattern : But + subject + auxiliary + n't/not) 


1. Hecan type well. (I) 4. llike playing chess. (she) 
2. | won the election. (my friend) 5. Heknows me well. (his brother) 
3. My sister can speak Marathi. (I) 6. Hindiis easy to learn. (English) 


IV. Add contradictory statements to the following either freely or using the suggestions in brackets. 
(Pattern : But+subject+auxiliary) 


1. I don't know Telugu. (my wife) 4. |didn't do the homework. (others) 
2. My sister doesn't like films. (I) 5. Hedidn' thank me. (she) 
3. He won't leave tomorrow. (We) 6. | didn’t know the way. (my friend) 


|Chapter 32 MORE STRUCTURES 


(1) Preparatory There + be + subject 


There is a book on the desk. 
There is a hotel near the station. 


There is a lamp beside the bed. 
There was someone at the door. 
There are twelve months in a year. 


There are plenty of pins in a drawer. 


3) 


The structure ‘There + be ...... is generally used when the subject is indefinite, i.e., when the subject is preceded by a, 
an, some, much, many, a few, etc. 
(2) to-infinitive after adjectives expressing emotion or desire. 


We were to see him. 

She is to go alone. 

My brother is to join the army. 

I shall be to accept your invitation. 
He was to meet you. 


They are to start. 


(3) It + be + adjective + of + noun/pronoun + to-infinitive. 


kind of you to help us. 
clever of Mohan to find his way here. 
careless | of her to make a mistake. 


unwise of me to lend him money. 
foolish of Mr Ramesh | to accept the offer. 
wicked of him to say such things. 


The following adjectives can be used in this pattern : kind, good, generous, considerate, foolish, stupid, unwise, clever, 
wise, nice, wrong, polite, brave, cowardly, silly, wicked, cruel, careless, etc. 
(4) to-infinitive after easy, difficult, hard, impossible, etc. 


This book is to read. 
This rug is to wash. 


His actions are to justify. 

The subject is to understand. 
His speech was to follow. 

The food is to digest. 

This medicine is to take. 
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(5) It+ be + adjective + to-infinitive 


It is easy to learn Hindi. 
It will be difficult to give up smoking. 


It may be difficult to get the job. 

It is bad to borrow money. 

It is cruel to treat animals in that way. 
It was impossible | to lift the box. 


(6) It + be + no good, etc. + gerundial phrase 


It is no good asking him for help. 
It was no good talking to her. 

It's no use worrying about it. 
Itis worth seeing the film. 

It was worthwhile seeing the exhibition. 
It is amusing watching monkeys. 
It has been a pleasure | meeting you. 


(7) It + be + adjective/noun + noun clause 


strange that he should have behaved like that. 
likely that there will be rain this afternoon. 
possible that he doesn’t understand Hindi. 
doubtful whether he will be able to come. 

a pity that you didn’t try harder. 

fortunate that you escaped the accident. 

a mystery who can have taken my book. 


(8) It + to take + me, him, etc. + time phrase + to-infinitive 


It took me fifteen minutes to reach the stadium. 

It will take you | only five minutes | to walk to the park. 

It took him two months to recover from his illness. 
It will take us ten minutes to get there. 

It took me one year to learn Kannnada. 


It has taken me | one hour to write my composition. 


(9) too + adjective/adverb + to-infinitive 


She is too weak to carry the box. 

Iam too busy to attend the party. 

He talks too fast to be understood. 

My sister is too young to go to school. 

She is too proud to listen to me. 

The boy is too lazy to work. 

He worked too slowly to be of much use to me. 


MORE STRUCTURES 
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(10) Adjective/Adverb + enough + to-infinitive 


She is strong enough to carry the box. 


He is clever enough to understand it. 


The police ran | fast enough to catch the burglar. 
You are old enough to know better. 

She was hit hard enough to be knocked down. 
He is tall enough to reach the picture. 


She is stupid enough to believe us. 


(11) So + adjective/Adverb + that-clause 


It is so dark that I can see nothing. 

He talks so fast that you can hardly follow him. 
The box fell so heavily that it was broken. 

It was so hot that we had to postpone our trip. 
He was so furious that he couldn’t speak. 


He walked so quickly that we couldn’t catch him up. 


I was so tired that I couldn’t walk any further. 
(12) Patterns of exclamatory sentences 
(i) What + (adjective +) noun (+ subject + verb) 


What a charming girl (she is) ! 

What a lovely garden (it is) ! 

What a good idea ! 

What a terrible noise ! 

What a fool you are !. 

What a (large) nose he has ! 

What beautiful music they are playing ! 
What a pity ! 
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(ii) How + Adjective/Adverb + Subject + Verb 


How charming she is ! 

How lovely the garden is ! 
How clever you are ! 

How sweet the song is ! 
How tall you have grown ! 
How well she dances ! 


How quickly the holiday has passed ! 
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(13) Conditionals : Type 1 (open condition) 


If you study hard you will get a first class. 


If it rains we shall postpone our picnic. 
If I find the pen I shall give it to you. 

If he runs all the time | he can get there in time. 

If her uncle arrives she may not come with you. 


If you hit the dog it will bite you. 


Conditionals of this type tell us that something will happen if a certain condition is fulfilled. The condition may or 
may not be fulfilled. 


(14) Conditionals : Type 2 (improbable or imaginary condition) 


If you studied hard you would get a first class. 

If I were you Ishould not do that. 

If we started now we could be in time. 

If you were a millionaire how would you spend your time ? 
If he stopped smoking he might get fat. 

If I had a degree Icould get a job easily. 


Conditionals of this type are used when we talk about something which we don't expect to happen or which is 
purely imaginary. 


(15) Conditionals : Type 3 (Unfulfilled condition) 


If you had studied hard you would have got a first class. 

If I had tried again I should have succeeded. 

If I had seen him I could have saved him from drowning. 
If you had left that wasp alone it might not have stung you. 


If you had come to me I would not have got into trouble. 


Make up five sentences on each of the patterns. 


MORE STRUCTURES 


he knowledge of grammar and sentence construction acquired in the 
preceding sections can be put to real use in this section. The following chapters 
aim to help you build up your communication skills. 

Good communication skills will increase your chances of success in many 
aspects of life. You can't communicate effectively if you are merely able to produce 
correct sentences. You should be able to form a number of related or connected 
sentences in real-life situations. You should learn to write a paragraph, a letter, an 
essay, a story, etc. This section provides plenty of guidance and practice in such 
forms of composition. Unity, order and clarity: these are the main characteristics of 
good writing in general. You must practise a lot. You can learn to write by writing. 

The chapters on comprehension and precis writing contain ample practice 
material. Precis writing is a good exercise in both reading and writing. Practice in 
precis writing is of great value for practical life. In any position of life the ability 
to grasp what is read or heard, and to reproduce it clearly and briefly, is of the 
utmost value. 

The chapter on dialogue writing is specially geared towards students who need 
to improve their spoken English. For further guidance in conversational English, 
read H. Martin's English Dialogues (S. Chand & Co. Ltd.). 

Exercises in paraphrase, expansion of passages and reproduction of story poems 
integrate comprehension and writing skills. 

It is hoped that when you finish this book you will find yourself capable using 
English effectively and confidently in all situations. 
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PART IV: WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


Chapter 33| PARAGRAPH-WRITING 


If you look at any printed prose book, you will see that each chapter is divided up into sections, the first line of each 
being indented slightly to the right. These sections are called Paragraphs. Chapters, essays and other prose compositions 
are broken up into paragraphs, to make the reading of them easier, for the beginning of a new paragraph marks a 
change of topic, or a step in the development of an argument or of a story. In writing essays or other compositions, it 
is important to know how to divide them properly into paragraphs; for an essay not so broken up, looks uninteresting 
and is not easy to read. 


Definition— A paragraph is a number of sentences grouped together and relating to one topic; or, a group 
of related sentences that develop a single point. 
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These definitions show that the paragraphs of a composition are not mere arbitrary divisions. The division of a chapter 
into paragraphs must be made according to the changes of ideas introduced. 


There is, therefore, no rule as to the length of paragraphs. They may be short or long according to the necessity of the 
case. A paragraph may consist of a single sentence, or of many sentences. 


Note— In this respect, the paragraphs of a piece of prose differ from the stanzas or verses of a poem. The 
stanzas of a poem are usually of the same length and pattern; but paragraphs are long or short 
according to the amount of matter to be expressed under each head. 


Principles of Paragraph Structure 


1.  UNITY-The first and most important principle to be observed in constructing a paragraph is that of Unity. 
Just as each sentence deals with one thought, each paragraph must deal with one topic or idea— and with 
no more than one. In writing an essay, for example, every head, and every sub-head, should have its own 
paragraph to itself. And every sentence in the paragraph must be closely connected with the main topic of the 
paragraph. The paragraph and every part of it must be the expression of one theme or topic. 


Note— A good practice is to read a chapter in a book, and give a short heading or title to each paragraph, 
which will express in a word or brief phrase the subject of the paragraph. 


The topic, theme or subject of a paragraph is very often expressed in one sentence of the paragraph— generally 
the first. This sentence is called the topical sentence (because it states the topic), or the key-sentence (because it 
unlocks or opens the subject to be dealt with in the paragraph). 


2. | ORDER-The second principle of paragraph construction is Order —that is, logical sequence of thought or 
development of the subject. Events must be related in the order of their occurrence, and all ideas should be 
connected with the leading idea and arranged according to their importance or order. 
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Note— The two most important sentences in the paragraph are the first and the last. The first, which should 
as a rule be the topical sentence, should arouse the interest of the reader; and the last should satisfy 
it. The first, or topical, sentence states the topic—a fact, a statement, or a proposition; the last should 
bring the whole paragraph on this topic to a conclusion, or summing up. 


3.  ARIETY-—A third principle of paragraph construction is Variety ; by which is meant that, to avoid monotony, 
the paragraph of a composition should be of different lengths, and not always of the same sentence 
construction. 

To sum up: the essentials of good paragraph construction are— (1) Unity. (2) A good topical sentence. (3) Logical 

sequence of thought. (4) Variety. (5) A full and rounded final sentence in conclusion. 


EXAMPLES 


Now let us examine a few paragraphs by standard authors, in illustration of these principles of paragraph construction. 


1. "Hence it is that it is almost a definition of a gentleman to say he is one who never inflicts pain. This description is both 
refined and, as far as it goes, accurate. He is mainly occupied in merely removing the obstacles which hinder the free and 
unembarrassed action of those about him; and he concurs with their movements rather than takes the initiative himself. His 
benefits may be considered as a parallel to what are called comforts or conveniences in arrangements of a personal nature, 
like an easy chair or a good fire, which do their part in dispelling cold and fatigue, though nature provides both means of 
rest and animal heat without them” —J.E. Newman. 


This is a paragraph from Cardinal Newman’s famous description of a “Gentleman” in his The Idea of a University. 
Notice that the paragraph is confined to one point in the character of a gentleman, which is clearly stated in the first, 
or topical sentence viz., that “he is one who never inflicts pain? The rest of the paragraph is simply a development and 
illustration of the topical sentence. And the concluding sentence drives home the statement of the subject with its 
similies of the easy chair and the good fire. 


2. "The Road is one of the great fundamental institutions of mankind. Not only is the Road one of the great human institutions because 
it is fundamental to social existence, but also because its varied effects appear in every department of the State. It is the Road 
which determines the sites of many cities and the growth and nourishment of all. It is the Road which controls the development 
of strategies and fixes the sites of battles. It is the Road that gives its framework to all economic development. It is the Road which 
is the channel of all trade, and, what is more important, of all ideas. In its most humble function it is a necessary guide without 
which progress from place to place would be a ceaseless experiment; it is a sustenance without which organised society would 
be impossible, thus the Road moves and controls all history.” —Hilaire Belloc. 


In this paragraph, the first sentence states the subject. It is the topical sentence. The body of the paragraph consists of 
examples which prove the statement in the first sentence. The final sentence sums up the whole. 


3. “Poetry is the language of the imagination and the passions. It relates to whatever gives immediate pleasure or pain to the 
human mind. It comes home to the bosoms and businesses of men; for nothing but what comes home to them in the most 
general and intelligible shape can be a subject for poetry. Poetry is the universal language which the heart holds with nature 
and itself. He who has a contempt for poetry cannot have much respect for himself, or for anything else. Wherever there is 
a sense of beauty, or power, or harmony, as in the motion of a wave of the sea, in the growth of a flower, there is poetry in 
its birth? —William Hazlitt. 


Here again, the first sentence is the topical sentence. The sentences that follow enforce or restate the statement that 
"poetry is the language of the imagination and the passions"; and the concluding sentence reinforces it by showing 
that poetry exists wherever men feel a sense of beauty, power or harmony. 

In all these paragraphs, the principles of Unity and Order are observed, and also the general rules about the place of 
the topical sentences and the rounding off the whole with a good conclusion. 
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The Writing of Single Paragraphs 


So far we have been treating of paragraphs which are sections of a more or less lengthy composition, like an essay 
or the chapter of a book. But students are often asked in examinations to write short separate paragraphs, instead of 
essays, on subjects of ordinary interest. Such single paragraphs are really miniature essays ; but the same principles 
as we have discussed above (except the principle of variety), must be followed in their construction. Each paragraph 
must be a unity, treating of one definite subject, and must follow a logical order of thought. In most cases, too, the rules 
about the topical sentences and the conclusion should be borne in mind. 


A few examples should make this clear. Suppose, for example, you are asked to write a paragraph on “The Cat.” It is obvious 
that you cannot treat this subject fully, as you might in a long essay. And yet you must, according to the principle of 
unity, confine your paragraph to one definite topic. You must, therefore, choose one thing to say about a cat, and stick to 
it throughout. You might, for example, write of one characteristic of the cat, say, its love of comfort and attachment to its 
home. In that case, you might write a paragraph something like this:— 


The Cat 
There is some truth in the common saying that while dogs become attached to persons, cats are generally attached to places. 
A dog will follow his master anywhere, but a cat keeps to the house it is used to ; and even when the house changes hand, the cat 
will remain there, so long as it is kindly treated by the new owners. A cat does not seem to be capable of the personal devotion 
often shown by a dog. It thinks most of its own comfort, and its love is only cupboard love. 


Notice the construction of this paragraph. It begins with the topical sentence, which clearly states the subject. The 
following sentence explains the statement by expanding it; and the last sentence, by giving a reason for the attachment 
of a cat to a particular house forms a fitting conclusion. The paragraph is therefore a Unity, treating of one characteristic 
of cat character: and it follows an orderly plan. 


The paragraph on the cat is descriptive. Now take an example of a narrative paragraph, in which you are required to 
tell a story. Suppose the subject is to be a motor-car accident ; you might treat it in this way. 
A Car Accident 
Itis the mad craze for speed that is responsible for many motor accidents. Only last year I witnessed m 
what might have been a fatal accident on the Kashmir Road. I was motoring down from Srinagar; and as T 
was nearing Kohala, I came upon the wreckage of two cars on the road. The smash had been caused by a 


car coming down, which swept round a sharp corner at forty miles an hour and crashed into a car coming 
up. Happily no one was killed ; but several were badly injured, and the two cars were wrecked. To drive 
at such a speed down a twisting mountain road is simply to court disaster. 


In this paragraph, the topical sentence is again first ; the narrative that follows is simply an illustration of the statement 
in the topical sentence that many accidents are caused by a mad craze for speed; and the concluding sentence sums 
the paragraph up by a restatement of the topical sentence in other words. 
The following is an example of a reflective paragraph ; that is, one that expresses some reflection or thought on an 
abstract subject. 

Mercy 


To forgive an injury is often considered to be a sign of weakness ; it is really a sign of strength. It 
is easy to allow oneself to be carried away by resentment and hate into an act of vengeance; but it takes 
a strong character to restrain those natural passions. The man who forgives an injury proves himself to 
be the superior of the man who wronged him, and puts the wrong-doer to shame. Forgiveness may even 
turn a foe into a friend. So mercy is the noblest form of revenge. 


The topical sentence of a paragraph is usually the first, or at latest the second; and this is the best 
place for it. But for the sake of variety it may be placed in a different position. In this paragraph, 
it comes last—“So mercy is the noblest form of revenge". But the opening sentence is also a good 
introduction to the subject, and is calculated to arouse interest by stating an apparent paradox. 
To sum up: In writing single paragraphs, the principles of Unity and Order must be kept in mind, and also the rules 
of the topical and concluding sentences. The language should be simple, the style direct, and the sentences short; and, 
as a paragraph is limited, all diffuseness must be avoided. 
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Write short paragraphs on the following subjects. 

1. A Rainy Day. 2. A Walk. 3. The Cow. 4. Trees. 5. Politeness. 6. Anger. 7. A Picnic. 8. A Fire. 9. A Flood. 10. Some Pet Animal. 
| 11. Rivers. 12. Cricket. 13. Contentment. 14. Gymnastics. 15. Gratitude. 16. A Holiday. 17. The Elephant. 18. The Cobra. 

19. The Tailor. 20. The Astronaut. 21. Revenge. 22. Thrift. 23. Stars. 24. The Crow. 25. Robots. 26. To-day's Weather. 

| 27. Your Hobby. 28. Humility. 29. The Mango. 30. Examinations. 

I 


Chapter 34| STORY WRITING 


To tell even a simple story well requires some practice. An uneducated person generally tells a tale badly. He does not 
mentally look ahead as he tells it and plans it out. So he repeats himself, omits important items, which he drags in 
afterwards out of place, and dwells too long on minor details and fails to emphasise the leading points. To write a good 
story, you must have the whole plot clear in your mind, and the main points arranged in their proper order. 

In this exercise you are not asked to make up a story. The plot of each story is given to you, more or less fully, in the 
outlines provided. But an outline is only a skeleton; it is your work to clothe the skeleton with flesh and breathe life 
into it. You must try to produce a connected narrative, and to make it as interesting as you can. 


1. As has been already said, see that you have a clear idea of the plot of the story in your mind before you begin to 
write. 


2. Follow the outline given; i.e,do not omit any point, and keep to the order in which the points are given in the 
outline. 


3. Becarefulto connect the points given in the outline naturally, so that the whole will read well as a connected piece 
of good composition. Otherwise the whole will be disconnected and jerky. You must use your imagination in filling 
in the details of action, gesture and conversation that should connect one point with the next. 


4. Where possible, introduce dialogue or conversation; but be careful to make it natural and interesting. 


5. The conclusion of a story is important. The whole story should be made to lead up to it naturally, and then it should 
come as a bit of surprise. 


6. If you are asked to supply a heading or title to the story, you may choose the main character, object or incident 
of the story (e.g.,"The Barber of Baghdad,’ or “The Pot of Olives; or “An Accident"); or, a proverb or well-known 
quotation that suits the story (e.g.,"No pains, no gains; “Sorrow’s Crown of Sorrow’, etc.) 


7. See that your composition is grammatical and idiomatic and in good simple English. Revise your work, and if 
necessary rewrite it, until it is as good as you can make it. 


Specimen Outline 


Boy set to guard sheep—told to cry “Wolf!” if he sees a wolf near the flock—watches the sheep for several days—gets tired 
of the monotonous work—so one day shouts “Wolf!” as a joke—all the villagers hasten to his help-they find no wolf—boy laughs at 
them—villagers angry—plays the same joke a few days later—some villagers take no notice-some come runing—finding nothing, they 
beat the boy—at last wolf really comes—boy is terrified and shouts “Wolf ! Wolf’—villagers take no notice—wolf kills several sheep 


Complete Story 
The Boy Who Cried “Wolf !” 


One of the boys in a village was sent out into fields to look after the sheep. 


“Mind you take care of them and don’t let them stray,’ said the villagers to him.. “And keep a good look out for wolves. Don’t go far 
away : and if you see a wolf coming near the sheep, shout out “Wolf!’ as loudly as you can, and we will come at once to help you.” 


“All right !” said the boy, “I will be careful” 
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So every morning he drove his sheep out to the hillside and watched them all day. 
And when evening came, he drove them home again. 


But after a few days he got rather tired of this lonely life. Nothing happened and no wolves 
came. So one afternoon he said to himself: “These villagers have given me a very stupid job. I think 
I will play a trick on them just for fun." 
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So he got up and began shouting as loudly as he could, ^Wolf ! Wolf 


The people in the village heard him, and at once they came running with sticks. 


“Wolf ! Wolf !” shouted the boy; and they ran faster. At last they came up to him, out of 
breath. 


^Where is the wolf ?" they panted. But the boy only laughed and said: "There is no wolf. I only shouted in fun. And it was 
fun to see you all running as hard as you could !” 

The men were very angry. 

“You young rascal !” they said. “If you play a trick like that again, we will beat you instead of the wolf? 

And they went back to their work in the village. 

For some days the boy kept quiet. But he got restless again, and said to himself: "I wonder if they will come running again 
if I cry “Wolf !’ once more. It was such fun the last time.” 

So once more he began shouting , “Wolf ! Wolf !” 

The villagers heard him. Some said, “That boy is up to his tricks again? But others said, “It may be true this time ; and if 
there really is a wolf, we shall lose some of our sheep.” 

So they seized their sticks, and ran out of the village to the hillside. 

“Where is the wolf ?” they cried, as they came up. 
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“Nowhere !" said the boy laughing. “It was fun to see you running up the hill as fast you could” 


“We will teach you to play jokes,” shouted the angry men; and they seized the boy and gave him a good beating, and left 
him crying instead of laughing. 

A few days later a wolf really did come. When the boy saw it, he was very frightened and began shouting “Wolf ! Wolf ! 
Help ! Help !” as loudly as he could. 


The villagers heard him, but they took no notice. 


“He is playing his tricks again,” they said. “We won't be made fools for a third time. You can't believe a boy after you have 
caught him lying twice? 
So no one went to his help, and the wolf killed several sheep and frightened the boy nearly out of his wits. 


Construct readable stories from the following outlines. 


1. An old lady becomes blind— calls in a doctor —agrees to pay large fee if cured, but nothing if not—doctor calls 
daily—covets lady's furniture— delays the cure—every day takes away some of her furniture—at last cures her— 
demands his fees—lady refuses to pay, saying cure is not complete— doctor brings a court case—judge asks lady 
why she will not pay—she says sight not properly restored—she cannot see all her furniture—judge gives verdict in 
her favour—moral 

2. A jackal wants crabs on the other side of a river—wonders how to get across—tells camel there is sugarcane the 
other side—camel agrees to carry him across in return for the information—they cross—jackal finishes his meal— 
plays trick on camel—runs round the fields howling—villagers rush out—see camel in sugarcane—beat him with 
sticks— camel runs to river—jackal jumps on his back—while crossing, camel asks jackal why he played him such a 
trick—jackal says he always howls after a good meal— camel replies he always takes a bath after a good meal—rolls 
in the river—jackal nearly drowned—tit-for-tat 
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3. A son is born to a Rajah—the mother dies in childbirth—a young mother with a baby is 
chosen as nurse—she nurses both babies together—enemies of the Rajah plot to kill his 
son—they bribe the guards and get into the palace—the nurse is warned just in time— 
quickly changes the children's dresses—leaves her own child dressed as prince and flies with 
real prince—murderers enter room and kill the child left behind—so prince is saved— 

Rajah offers nurse rewards—she refuses them and kills herself—Rajah grieved— 
erects splendid tomb for the faithful nurse 


4. A miser loses a purse of a hundred pieces of gold—in great distress—goes to town crier—crier says he must offer 
a reward—offers reward of ten pieces of gold—the crier announces this —a few days later a farmer comes to the 
miser—he has picked up the purse—returns it to miser—miser counts the money—a hundred pieces of gold— 
thanks the farmer—the farmer asks for the reward—miser says there were a hundred and ten pieces in the purse, so 
the farmer has already taken his reward of ten pieces—they quarrel—farmer appeals to the judge—the judge hears 
the case, and asks for the purse—sees that it only just holds a hundred pieces—decides it cannot be the miser's 
purse—so gives the purse to farmer—the miser had overreached himself 


5. A king distressed—his people lazy—to teach them a lesson he had a big stone put 
in the middle of the road one night—next day merchants pass and go round it—an officer 
driving in his carriage did the same—a young soldier came riding, did the same—all cursed 
the stone and blamed the government for not removing it—then the king had the stone 
removed—under it was an iron box, marked, "For the man who moves away the stone"—inside 
a purse full of money—the people were ashamed 


6. Tiger kills an Indian lady travelling through the jungle—as he eats her body, he notices 
her gold bangle—keeps it as he thinks it may be useful—later he hides himself by a 
pool—traveller comes to pool, dusty and tired—strips and bathes in cool water—sees the 
tiger in bushes watching him—terrified—tiger greets him with a mild voice—says he is 
pious and spends time in prayer—as a sign of goodwill, offers the traveller the gold 
bangle—traveller's greed overcomes his fear—crossed pool to take bangle—tiger 
springs on him and kills him 


7. A young man setting out on a journey—accompanied part way by an old man—they part under a pipal tree—young 
man asks old man to keep Rs. 100 for him till he returns—old man agrees and takes money—old man says he never 
gave him any to keep—young man takes him before judge—judge sends young man to summon tree to court—a 
long time away—judge asks old man, “Why?”—old man says tree is long way off—judge sees that the old man knows 
which tree it is—when young man returns, judge gives verdict in his favour 

8. A poor Brahmin travelling through forests—comes across a tiger caught in a trap—tiger begs him to let him out— 
Brahmin in pity does so—tiger knocks him down—Brahmin pleads for his life and says the tiger is ungrateful—tiger 
agrees that he may appeal to three things against tiger—Brahmin first asks a pipal tree—tree says all men are 
ungrateful—tree gives them shade and they cut its branches—Brahmin next asks the road—the road says that in 
return for its services men trample on it with heavy boots—Brahmin then asks a buffalo—buffalo says her master 
beats her and makes her turn a Persian wheel—Brahmin in despair—consults a jackal—jackal asks how tiger got into 
cage—tiger jumps in to show him—jackal shuts cage and walks away with Brahmin 


9. Baghdad merchant, about to go with a caravan to Damascus, suddenly falls ill—entrusts his 
bales of silk to a camel-driver—says he will go to Damascus as soon as he is well—will pay ) 
camel-driver when he arrives—camel-driver waits in Damascus—merchant does not come— 
camel-driver sells the silk for a large sum—shaves his beard, dyes his hair and dresses in fine 


clothes—Baghdad merchant at last arrives—searches all Damascus for camel-driver—one 
day recognises him—camel-driver pretends to be a merchant of Samarkand—Baghdad 
merchant brings him before the judge—judge decides he can do nothing, as there are no witnesses—as camel- 
driver leaves court, judge suddenly calls out “Camel-driver !”—he stops and turns round—judge puts him in prison, 
and makes him pay money to Baghdad merchant 
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10. A slave in ancient Carthage— cruel master—slave runs away into desert—sleeps that night 
in a cave—waked up by terrible roar—sees lion coming into cave—terrified—but lion quite 
gentle—holds up wounded paw—slave takes out a big thorn—lion grateful and wags his 
tail—slave and lion live together as friends—at last slave homesick—goes back to 
Carthage—is caught by his master—condemned by judge to be thrown to lions—thousands 
go to amphitheatre to see man fight lion— slave brought out—lion rushes to attack him—but 
when he sees slave lies down and licks his feet—same lion—great astonishment—governor 
sends for slave—hears his story—frees slave and gives him the lion 

11. King Solomon noted for his wisdom—Queen of Sheba heard of his fame—came to 
visit him—impressed by his wealth and grandeur—wanted to test his power of 
solving puzzles—showed him two garlands of flowers, one in right hand and one in left— 
one real, the other artificial—asks, "Which is which?"—courtiers puzzled—both garlands 
look the same—Solomon silent—Queen feels triumphant—Solomon ordered windows to be 
opened— bees flew in from garden—buzzed about the Queen—all settled on garland in her 
right hand—Solomon said the flowers in right hand real, in left hand artificial—Queen 
impressed with his wisdom 

12. Ship of pirate becalmed near rocky coast—pirate sees bell fastened to dangerous submerged 
rock—asks what it is—is told it was placed there to warn sailors in storms—thinks it would be 
a joke to take the bell—rows across in boat to rock—they cut the chain and sink the bell—wind 
rises and they sail away—years after pirate returns to same coast—sea covered with fog and 
storm rising—pirate does not know where he is—a terrible crash—ship strikes on the same 
rock—as they go down the pirate realizes his ship wrecked on the same rock—wishes he had 
left the bell alone 


13. Rich nobleman gives a grand feast—many guests—his steward tells him a fisherman has brought a fine fish— 
nobleman tells him to pay him his price—steward says his price is a hundred lashes—nobleman thinks this a merry 
jest—sends for fisherman—fisherman confirms steward’s report—nobleman agrees—fisherman quietly receives 
fifty lashes—then stops—says, he has a partner to whom he promised half the price—"Who is he ?"— nobleman's 
porter—“Why ?”—porter refused to let him in if he did not agree—porter brought in and given the other fifty 
lashes—guests enjoy joke—nobleman rewards fisherman 

14. Ali, a barber in Baghdad—Hassan, a wood-seller—Hassan brings Ali load of wood on a 
donkey—they bargain about the price—at last Ali offers so much for “all the wood on the 
donkey's back"—Hassan agrees—unloads the wood—Ali claims donkey's wooden saddles— 
Hassan protests—quarrel—Ali seizes saddle and drives Hassan away with blows—Hassan appeals 
to Khalif—Khalif gives him advice—some days later Hassan goes to Ali’s shop—asks Ali to shave 
him and a friend for so much—Ali agrees—shaves Hassan first—“Where is your friend?” — 
“Outside”’—Hassan fetches in his donkey—Ali refuses to shave donkey— drives Hassan 
away—Hassan reports to Khalif—Khalif sends for Ali—forces him to fulful his bargain—Ali 


has to shave Hassan’s friend, the donkey, before all the courtiers—great laughter, and shame for Ali | 


Chapter 35| REPRODUCTION OF A STORY-POEM 


What you have to do in these exercises, is to tell in your own words the story which is told in a poem. The first thing, 
then, is to read the poem as a story, so that you know what the story is; and the next is, to tell the same story over 
again in your own words and your own way. 


1. Read the whole poem through, slowly and carefully. If after the first reading, the story is not quite clear, read the 
poem again, and yet again, until you feel you understand it thoroughly. 
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2. Write down briefly the chief facts of the story, in order to guide you in your narration. Do not leave out any im- 
portant point. 

3. Now try to write out the story in simple, straightforward English, telling the incidents of the story in their natural 
order. 

4. Do not copy the language of the poem. You must use your own words in telling the story. But do not try to use the 
fine language; be simple and choose plain words. 

5. When you have finished the exercise, read it through to see whether you have left out any important fact, or have 
stated any wrongly. 

6. Finally, examine your composition for mistakes in spelling, grammar and punctuation. And see that your sentences 
are properly constructed, and that the whole composition reads well. 


Specimens 


1. Tell concisely in the form and style appropriate to a prose-narrative the story of the following poem. 


The Glove And The Lions 
King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport ; 
And one day, as his lions strove, sat looking on the court ; 
The nobles filled the benches round, the ladies by their side, 
And 'mongst them Count de Lorge, with one he hoped to make his bride. 
And truly 'twas a gallant thing, to see the crowning show. 
Valour and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts below. 
Ramped and roared the lions, with horrid laughing jaws ; 
They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, and went with their paws ; 
With wallowing might and stifled roar they rolled one on another, 
Till all the pit, with sand and mane was in a thund'rous smother ; 
The bloody foam above the bars came whizzing through the air ; 
Said Francis then, “Good gentlemen, we're better here than there !” 
De Lorge's love o'erheard the king, a beauteous lively dame, 
With smiling lips, and sharp bright eyes, which always seemed the same ; 
She thought, *The Count, my lover, is as brave as brave can be ; 
“He surely would do desperate things to show his love of me ! 


"King, ladies, lovers all look on ; the chance is wondrous fine ; 
“TIl drop my glove to prove his love ; great glory will be mine !” 

She dropped her glove to prove his love ; then looked on him and smiled; 
He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the lions wild ; 

The leap was quick ; return was quick ; he soon regained his place— 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady's face ! 

“Well done!” cried Francis, “bravely done !" and he rose from where he sat : 


“No love,’ quoth he, “but vanity, sets love a task like that !” 


Reproduction 


The Glove and the Lions 


King Francis was a great lover of all kinds of sport ; and one day he and his courtiers, noblemen and ladies, sat watching wild 
savage lions fighting each other in the enclosure below. Amongst the courtiers sat Count de Lorge beside a beautiful and lively 
lady of noble birth whom he loved and hoped to marry. The lions roared, and bit and tore each other with savage fury, until the 
king said to his courtiers, “Gentlemen, we are better up here than down there !” 


The lady, hearing him, thought she would show the king and his court how devoted her lover was to her : so she dropped her 
glove down among the fighting lions, and then looked at Count de Lorge and smiled at him. He bowed to her, and leaped down 
among the savage lions without hesitation, recovered the glove, and climbed back to his place in a few moments. Then he threw 
the glove right in the lady's face. 
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King Francis cried out, ^Well and bravely done ! But it was not love that made you lady set you such a dangerous thing to do, but 
her vanity !” 


2. Tell the story of Leigh Hunt’s “Plate of Gold" in five short paragraphs. 
THE PLATE OF GOLD 


One day there fell in great Benares’ temple-court 
A wondrous plate of gold, whereon these words were writ : 


“To him who loveth best, a gift from Heaven” 
Thereat 


The priests made proclamation : “At the midday hour, 
Each day, let those assemble who for virtue deem 
Their right to heaven’s gift the best ; and we will hear 
The deeds of mercy done, and so adjudge.’ 

The news 


Ran swift as light, and soon from every quarter came 
Nobles and munshis, hermits, scholars, holy men, 

And all renowned for gracious or for splendid deeds, 
Meanwhile the priests in solemn council sat and heard 
What each had done to merit best the gift of Heaven. 
So for a year the claimants came and went. 


At last, 


After a patient weighing of the worth of all, 

The priests bestowed the plate of gold on one who seemed 
The largest lover of the race—whose whole estate, 
Within the year, had been parted among the poor. 

This man, all trembling with his joy, advanced to take 
The golden plate—when lo! at his first finger touch 

It changed to basest lead ! All stood aghast ; but when 
The hapless claimant dropped it clanging on the floor, 
Heaven’s guerdon was again transformed to shining gold. 
So for another twelve months sat the priests and judged, 
Thrice they awarded—thrice did Heaven refuse the gift. 
Meanwhile a host of poor, maimed beggars in the street 
Lay all about the temple gate, in hope to move 

That love whereby each claimant hoped to win the gift. 
And well for them it was (if gold be charity), 

For every pilgrim to the temple gate praised God. 

That love might thus approve itself before the test. 

And so the coins rained freely in the outstretched hands ; 
But none of those who gave, so much as turned to look 
Into the poor sad eyes of them that begged. 


And now 


The second year had almost passed, but still the plate 
Of gold, by whomsoever touched, was turned to lead. 
At length there came a simple peasant—not aware 
Of that strange contest for the gift of God—to pay 

A vow within the temple. As he passed along 

The line of shrivelled beggars, all his soul was moved 
Within him to sweet pity, and the tears welled up 
And trembled in his eyes. 
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Now by the temple gate 


There lay a poor, sore creature, blind, and shunned by all ; 
But when the peasant came, and saw the sightless face 
And trembling, maimed hands, he could not pass, but knelt, 
And took both palms in his, and softly said ; “O thou, 
My brother ! bear the trouble bravely. God is good.’ 
Then he arose and walked straightway across the court, 
And entered where they wrangled of their deeds of love 
Before the priests. 

A while he listened sadly ; then 


Had turned away ; but something moved the priest who held 
The plate of gold to beckon to the peasant. So 

He came, not understanding, and obeyed, and stretched 

His hand and took the sacred vessel. Lo ! it shone 

With thrice its former lustre, and amazed them all ! 

"Son", cried the priest, “rejoice. The gift of God is thine. 
Thou lovest best !’’ And all made answer, “It is well.” 

And, one by one, departed. But the peasant knelt 

And prayed, bowing his head above the golden plate ; 

While o’er his soul like morning streamed the love of God. 


Reproduction 
The Plate of Gold 


One day a wonderful plate made of gold fell from Heaven into the court of a temple at Benares ; and on the plate these words were 
inscribed: “A gift from Heaven to him who loves best.” The priests at once made a proclamation that every day at twelve o'clock, 
all who would like to claim the plate should assemble at the temple, to have their kind deeds judged. 

Everyday for a whole year all kinds of holy men, hermits, scholars and nobles came, and related to the priests their deeds of charity, 
and the priests in solemn council heard their claims. At last they decided that the one who seemed to be the greatest lover of 
mankind was a rich man who had that very year given all his wealth to the poor. So they gave him the plate of gold. but when he 
took it in his hand, it turned to worthless, lead; though, when he dropped it in his amazement on to the floor, it became gold again. 
For another year claimants came; and the priests awarded the prize three times. But the same thing happened, showing that Heaven 
did not consider these men worthy of the gift. 

Meanwhile a large number of beggars came and lay about the temple gate, hoping that the claimants who came would give them 
alms to prove they were worthy of the golden plate. It was a good time for the beggars, because the pilgrims gave them plenty of 
money ; but they gave them no sympathy, nor even a look of pity. 

At last a simple peasant, who had heard nothing about the plate of gold, came ; and he was so touched by the sight of the miserable 
beggars, that he wept ; and when, he saw a poor blind and maimed wretch at the temple gate, he knelt at his side and took his 
maimed hands in his and comforted him with kind words. When this peasant came to the temple, he was shocked to find it full 
of men boasting of their kind deeds and quarrelling with the priest. One priest, who held the golden plate in his hand, seeing the 
peasant standing there, beckoned to him ; and the peasant came, and knowing nothing about the plate, took it in his hands. At 
once it shone out with three times its former splendour, and the priests said : "Son, the gift is yours : for you love best? 


1. Tell in your own words the story of Leigh Hunt's "Abou Ben Adhem,’ What is the moral of the legend? [Wren's "Lotus 
Book of English Verse", No. 128. Wren's "Story Poems", No. 20]. 


2. Imagine yourself to be King Bruce, and tell the story of “King Bruce and the Spider" [“Lotus’, No. 5."Story Poems" No. 
10] 

3. Tell the story of “Bishop Hatto” in a letter to a friend ["Lotus" No. 59."Story Poems", No. 37] 

4. Tell at length the story told in Campbell's “Adelgitha,” supplying details left out by the poet. [Story Poems" No. 62] 
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5. Tell in your own words the story of “The Blind Men and the Elephant" as told by J.G. 
Saxe. [“Lotus”, No. 16."Story Poems’, No. 1.] 


6. Tell the story of Southey’s “Inchcape Rock” in your own words. 
Lotus", No. 60. “Story Poems’, No. 9] 
7. Tell the story of “Androcles and the Lion’, as related by Androcles. [Story Poems" No. 14.] 
8. Tell the story of Browning's "Incident of the French Camp" in your own words. 
[“Lotus’, No. 108. "Story Poems’, No. 21.] 
9. Relate in a few plain sentences the bare facts narrated in W. R. Spencer's "Beth Gelert” [“Lotus’, No. 51."Story Poems’, 
No. 36.] 
10. Rewrite the story of “The Fisherman and the Porter’, as told by the fisherman. ["Story Poems’, No. 39.] 
11. Tell the story of Leigh Hunt's “Mahmoud”, using the dialogue form for the conversational parts. [“Lotus’, No. 61. “Story 
Poems’, No. 41] 
12. Put yourself in the place of Ibrahim, and tell the story told in Lowell's “Yussouf” from his point of view. [“Lotus’, No. 62. 
“Story Poems’, No. 42.] 
13. Tell the story narrated in Trench's “Harmosan,’ as told by a member of the Caliph's retinue. ["Lotus", No. 63. “Story 


i 
| 
g 
Poems’, No. 43.] 


I 

14. Read the poem “John Maynard’, and then describe in your own words the heroism of John Maynard. [Story Poems’, 
i No. 55] 

! 15. Imagine yourself to be the country mouse ; then tell the story of “The Town and the Country Mouse" [“Story Poems,” 
No. 57] 

I 


16. The two poems, Campbell's "Earl March" and Scott's "Maid of Neidpath’, are two versions of the same incident. Read 
both these poems and then tell in simple language the one story which both relate. [Story Poems, Nos. 94 and 95.] 

17. Tell in your own words the story of Thackeray’s “Canute and the Tide" ["Lotus" No. 18."Story Poems" No. 64.] 

18. Tell in your own words the beautiful legend related in W. Bruce's poem "The Stranger”. ['Story Poems", No. 81.] 

19. Relate in your own words, the Talmudic legend about Solomon and the Bees as narrated in verse by J.G. Saxe. ["Lotus" 
No. 64."Story Poems", No. 89.] 

20. Relate in simple language and in the form of a dialogue the incident told in 
J. Merrick's “Chameleon” [“Lotus”, No. 17."Story Poems" No. 77.] 

21. Tell the story of Hay's “Enchanted Shirt" in your own words. [“Lotus’, No. 8."Story Poems’, No. 65.] 

22. Tell in your own words the story of the jester who, condemned to death, saved 
his life by his wits. [Story Poems" No. 72.] 

23. Read Lowell's "Dara": then relate in four paragraphs (a) the early life and rise of Dara ; (b) the jealousy which his rise 
excited ; (c) the incident of the chest and (d) the clearing of the suspicion about his integrity. ['Lotus" No. 66."Story 
Poems”. No. 66. 
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Every educated person should know how to write a clear and readable letter. Everyone has 
sometimes to write business letters of some sort, and may have to face the problem of writing an 
important letter that will vitally affect his interests in life. The art of letter-writing is, therefore, 
no mere ornamental accomplishment, but something that every educated person must acquire 
for practical reasons. 


Il. The Form Of Letters 


Letters are messages, and certain letter-forms have been established by experience and custom as 
the most useful forms learned and used by every letter-writer, for neglect of them is a sign of ignorance and carelessness. 


There are several different kinds of letters (such as friendly letters, business letters, etc.) each of which has its own 
particular form ; but there are certain matters of form which apply to all, and these may be explained first. 
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In all kinds of letters there are six points of form to be attended to, namely :— 


1. 
2. The courteous Greeting or Salutation. 

3. The Communication or Message— The body of the letter. 
4. 
5 
6 
1 


The Heading consisting of (a) the writer's address and (b) the date. 


The Subscription, or courteous Leave-taking, or Conclusion. 


. The Signature. 
. The Superscription on the envelope. 


The HEADING— This informs the reader where you wrote the letter, and when. The where (which should be 
the writer's full postal address) gives the address to which the reader may reply ; and the when is for reference, 
as it gives him the date on which you wrote. 


The position of the heading is the top right-hand corner of the first page—the address above and the date just below 
it. The heading and the date may alternatively go on the left. 


24 Poorvi Marg 

New Delhi 110 057 

10 October 2001 

The date may be written in any of the following ways: 

4 June 2001 4-6-2001 To a British person this means the fourth of 

4th June 2001 4.6.2001 June; to an American it means the sixth of April. 
June 4, 2001 4/6/2001 (Americans put the month before the day.) 


SALUTATION or Greeting— The form of Greeting will depend upon the relation in which you stand to the 
person to whom you are writing. 


To members of your family, for example, it will be— 
Dear Father, My dear Mother, Dear Uncle, Dear Hari, etc. 
To friends, it will be— 

Dear Shri Desai, or Dear Desai, or Dear Ramchandra, etc. 
To business people, it will be— 

Dear Sir, Dear Sirs, etc. 

[Full examples will be given for each kind of letter later.] 


Note— The use of the term Dear is purely formal, and is a mere polite expression, not necessarily implying 
any special affection. 


The position of the Salutation is at the left-hand of the first page, at a lower level than the Heading. i 


The COMMUNICATION or Body of the letter— This is, of course, the letter itself, and the style in which it is 
written will depend upon the kind of letter you wish to write. The style of a letter to an intimate friend will be 
very different from that of a purely business letter or an official communication. But a few hints that apply to 
all letters are given below. 

(a) Divide your letter (unless it is very short) into paragraphs, to mark changes of Subject-matter, etc. 


(b) Use simple and direct language and short sentences. Do not try to be eloquent, and drag in long words, 
just because they are long words. Be clear about what you want to say, and say it as directly as possible. 


(c) Try to be complete. It is a sign of slovenly thinking when you have to add postscripts at the end of a letter. 
Think out what you want to say before you begin to write ; and put down your points in some logical 
order. 


(d) Write neatly. Remember that your correspondent has to read what you write, and do not give him 
unnecessary trouble with bad penmanship and slovenly writing. 


(e) Mind your punctuation, and put in commas and semicolons and fullstops in their proper places. Incorrect 
punctuation may alter the whole meaning of a sentence. 
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4. The SUBSCRIPTION or courteous Leave-taking—A letter must not end abruptly, simply with the writer's 
name. This would look rude. So certain forms of polite leave-taking are prescribed. Such as— 

Yours sincerely, Your sincere friend, Yours faithfully, etc. 

[Different leave-taking forms are used in different kinds of letters, and these will be given under their proper heads.] 


The subscription, or Leave-taking phrase, must be written below the last words of the letter, and to the right side of 
the page. This is the traditional method. Note that today there is a growing tendency to place the subscription on the 
left side. 


Sincerely yours 

5. The SIGNATURE or name of the writer.— This must come below the Subscription. Thus : 

Yours sincerely, 

K.R. Deshpande 

In letters to strangers, the signature should be clearly written, so that the reader may know whom to address in reply. 
A woman should prefix to the name Miss or Mrs (or: Kumari or Smt) in brackets. Ms can be used by a woman who 


does not wish to be called Miss or Mrs. 
Yours faithfully, 


(Mrs.) J.L. Desai 


6. The address on the envelope (or postcard): The address on the envelope or postcard should be written clearly, 
like this: 


Postage 
stamp 


Mr B.N. Joshi 
96 Hill Road 
Bandra 
Mumbai 400050 


To sum up: 

In writing a letter, first write your address and under it the date in the top right-hand corner of the first page. You may 
alternating write them on the left. 

Then write the Salutation (e.g., Dear Shri Desai,) lower down at the left side of the page, beginning with a capital and 
putting a comma after it. 

Next begin your letter (with a capital letter) on the next lower line, to the right of the salutation. 

At the end of the letter write the Subscription, or words of leave-taking (e.g., Yours sincerely), at right/left side of the 
page, with your signature below it. 

For example: 


16 North Usman Road 
Chennai 600 017 
4 October 2001 


Dear Sir, 

Ishall be much obliged if you send me as soon as possible the books which I ordered a week ago. 
Yours faithfully, 
Abdul Ghani 
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Letters may be classified according to their different purposes. Thus : 
(1) Social Letters, including Friendly Letters and Notes of Invitations. 


(2) Business Letters; including Letters of Application, Letters to Government Officers and Letters to 
Newspapers. 


These have different characteristics which must be considered. 


l. Social Letters 


1. FRIENDLY LETTERS 

Letters to relations and intimate friends should be written in an easy, conversational style. 
They are really of the nature of friendly chat; and, being as a rule unpremeditated and 
spontaneous compositions, they are informal and free-and-easy as compared with essays. 
Just as in friendly talk, so in friendly letters, we can touch on many subjects and in any order 
we like ; and we can use colloquial expressions which would in formal essays be quite out of 
place. But this does not mean that we can be careless and slovenly in dashing off our letters, 
for it is insulting to ask a friend to decipher a badly-written, ill-composed and confused 
scrawl; so we must take some care and preserve some order in expressing our thoughts. 
Above all, it must be remembered that, however free-and- easy may be our style, we are just 
as much bound by the rules of spelling, punctuation, grammar and idiom in writing a letter as we are in writing the 
most formal essay. Such ungrammatical expressions as “an advice” “those sort of things” and “he met my brother and 
I” are no more permissible in a friendly letter than in a literary article. Mistakes in spelling, punctuation and grammar 
at once stamp a letter-writer as uneducated. 


Forms of address—In friendly letters to relations and intimate friends, the proper form of address is the name (without 
title) of the person to whom you are writing, prefixed by such qualifying terms as Dear, My dear, Dearest, etc. For example: 
Dear Father or Mother, Dear Brother, Dearest Sister, Dear Edward, My dear Abdul, etc. 


But if you are writing to an ordinary friend who is much older than you are, or of superior rank, it is respectul to use 
a prefix like Mr, Mrs, Shri etc., eg. Dear Mr Krishna Rao. 


The forms of subscription are varied. The following can be used in letters to relatives and near friends : Yours affectionately, 
Your affectionate (or loving) son, or brother or friend, Yours very sincerely (to friends) ; or you can use some such form 
as this : 

With love and best wishes, 

From your affectionate friend, 

Ahmad Hassan 

In concluding letters to friends or acquaintances whom you address as “Shri or Mr ....." (e.g., My Dear Shri Durga Prasad) 
you should use the word sincerely or very sincerely, in the subscription ; and this may be preceded by With kind (or 
very kind or kindest ) regards. Thus: 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

Chaman Lal 

|. N.B.— Sincerely should not be used in letters beginning with the formal Dear Sir, after which the proper 

word of subcription is faithfully or truly. 


18 Patel Road, 
Mumbai 400014. 
24 Sept. 2001 
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My dear Uncle, 

| have just remembered that it is your birthday on Saturday and so | must send you a birthday letter 
at once. And | begin with the old greeting, Many happy returns of the day ! | hope the day itself will 
be peaceful and happy for you and that you will be spared in happiness and health to us all for years 
yet. You have always been a kind and generous uncle to me, and | take this opportunity of thanking 
you from the bottom of wy heart for all you have done for me. And | know all your nieces and other 
nephews feel the same. 

| was so glad to hear from father that you are still hale and hearty, and can take your four-mile walk 
every day, and still play a good set of tennis. 

| am sending you a book which | think you will like. You were always a great reader, and | am glad 
that your eyesight remains as good as ever—so father says. 

| am getting on well in my business and hope to enlarge it considerably before the end of the year. 
With love and best wishes, 


Your loving nephew, 
Sohrab 


1 [From a boy in a boarding-school to his mother, telling her that he dislikes the life of a boarder.] |j 


^ 


St. Dominics, 
Pune 411 OO2. 
24th October, 2001. 


Dearest Mother, 


| was so glad to get your letter yesterday. Thank you so much! | read it just after morning school ; but it made 
me feel very homesick. It seems years since | left home though it is really only about a month. It seems ages to the 
Christmas holidays, when | shall be able to come home. It was much nicer when | was at the day-school, and came 
home every afternoon. 

| do hate being a boarder. | am in a big dormitory, with about twenty other boys. Some of them ave all right ; but 
the bigger boys are always playing nasty jokes on us smaller ones ; and we daren’t say anything, or we should get 
a most awful kicking. The master comes round to see all lights out, but all the larking goes on after he has gone; 
so he knows nothing about it. And I don’t like the masters. They simply make you work all day, and cane you for 
every fault. Most of the boys are horvid ; but | like two or three. 

Please ask Dad to put me into a day-school again. | would be much happier there. 

With Love, 

Your loving son, 


Tommy 


Hill-top House, 
Matheran, 
26th October, 2001 


My dear Tomwy, 


Thank you for your letter. But | am sorry you are so unhappy at St. Dominic’s. | don’t wonder you feel rather home- 
sick, for it is the first time you have been away from howe ; and |, too, often want you home again, wy child. But 

ou know, we can’t always have what we want in life. If | were selfish, | would keep you always at home, for | don’t 
Tike any of wy children to be away ; but then how would you ever get your education and grow up to be a man 
able to manage your own life ? Your father thinks that a few years at a boarding-school is necessary for all boys, 
to make men of them ; and he knows best. 


So wy dear boy, you must be brave and stick to your school. | am sure you will soon get to like it, as other boys do. 
Don't mind the jokes boys play on you, and if you do, don’t let them know you do. When they see you don’t mind, 
they will soon get tired of teasing you. So cheer up ! and be a brave laddie. 


With much love, 
Yours lovingly 
Mummy 
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Write a short letter. 
1. To your cousin, requesting the loan of a camera during your holidays. 
2. From a boy in a boarding-school to his mother who is keeping poor health. 


3. To your father, who has been away from home for a fortnight, about anything 
of interest that has taken place in his absence. 


4. To your cousin about what particularly pleased you at the circus. 
5. From a boy at a boarding-school to his parents on the approaching vacation. 
6. From a son to his father, stating how he hopes to fare in the approaching School-Leaving Examinat 
7. To your younger brother, scolding him for having neglected his studies. 
8. Reply to the above. 
9. From a mother to her daughter, on receiving a bad report from her boarding-school. 

10. Reply to the above. 

11. You have recovered from a long illness. Write about your experience in bed etc., to your cousin. 

12. You have been delayed one night by a railway accident near a small country out-station. Write a letter home 


relating your experience. | 
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Race Cottage 
Lucknow -22.6 003 
28th December, 2001 


Dear Mela Ram, 


| have only just heard from your brother that you have been ill in the hospital for the last 
two weeks. | am very sorry. If | had known, | should have written before. But | am glad to 
know that the worst is now over, and you are much better. He says he saw you the other 
day, and you were quite comfortable and cheery. | hope you will soon be all right, and coming 
out again. As soon as you can, write and let me know how you ave. 


Yours very sincerely, 


sânt Ram ‘ [To a friend, about your favourite game] ` 


* M 


18 East Road, 
Junglepore. 
eth March, 2001. 


Dear Shavif, 


Thanks for your letter, with your praises of cricket as the finest game in the world. | don’t want 
to dispute that; but it is not wy favourite. | have two favourite games, one for out-of-doors, and 
one for indoors. 


For exercise and interest, | like tennis best of all outdoor games. Football and hockey are too violent 
to suit me ; cricket is too slow ; badminton is childish. But tennis gives you plenty of exercise ; it 
develops quickness of eye and limb ; and it calls your brain, your thinking power, into action. A 
few sets of tennis in the evening keep me physically and mentally fit. 


For indoors, chess is the queen of games. | take no interest in card games ; and draughts after 
chess is like water after wine. People say chess is a selfish game, because only two can play at 
a time. Well, | don’t see that bridge is only less selfish, simply because four play instead of two. They also say it is 
slow. No chess-player ever says this. For an outsider it may look slow to see two men sitting silent and making a 
move only every few minutes. But to the two players, it is all the time intensely exciting. There is no game that so 
absorbs you like chess. 


You will probably scoff; but | don’t mind. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Lal Khan 
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54 Khazanchi Road, 
Patna 800 004. 
5 Jan. 2001 


Dear Devi Prasad, 

My advice to those who are about to act as football referees is—Dowt! Why? Hear wy sad story. 
We have here two local teams called the Brilliants and the Valiants. They are easily the best teams 
in the district and in every tournament the fight in the end is between these two. And when 
their blood is up, they both fight to win, by fair means or foul— mostly foul. Moreover, the town 
is divided into two bitterly opposed factions—Brilliants and Valiants, who roll up, to the matches 
to cheer and jeer, and to see "fair" play. 

The game had not long begun, before | had to turn off one of the Brilliants for foul play. The 
team protested, the crowd roared and things looked ugly ; but | stuck to wy point, and they settled down. But they 
were sulky. Then the Valiants scored ; and the Brilliants looked sulkier still. 

But the fun began when | awarded the Valiants a penalty kick close to goal, by which they promptly scored again. 
Then all the Brilliants rushed on to the field, yelling and shouting, and went for me. | was jostled, struck and kicked 
and knocked down; and the match came to an end in free fight between the two parties. 


| am sitting up, nursing my wounds, and vowing, “No more refereeing for me!” 
Yours in sorrow, 
Kartikey 


Satpura Hostel, 

Vindhyachal Block, 

Varanasi - 221001. 

10th July, 2002. 

Dear Satish 

l ide this letter finds you in the best of spirits. It's time we exchanged greetings, for our nations will soon be 
celebrating the fifty -fifth Independence Day. My friends and | of Himalayan Academy, Rajganj would like to express 
our spirit of brotherhood and oneness on the occasion of the Independence Day. 


May the internal and communal disturbances give way to religious tolerance, harmony and space. Since you are in 
a residential school, | suppose we will be celebrating it with a sense of patriotic discipline. 


Let's nourish the spirit of Solidarity for now and all times to come. 
Your loving friend, 
Caramel Moghbelpoor 


Godavari House, 
Sainik School, 
Bhubaneshwar. 
18th July, 2002 
Dear Carawel 
It was wonderful to see your letter in my mail box. As you rightly said, the future month August will soon see us 
marching for the Independence Day parade in our school as well as on the streets leading to the Governor's House. 


The rehearsal session has started and we have little time to spare for other activities. Truly we have to motivate 
our little ones with patriotic favour and enthusiasm. Our country has withstood external aggressions and internal 
conflicts. We need to stand united in all such circumstances. I'm grateful to you for kindling the spirit of an ideal 
child as we would all be tomorrow’s citizens. 


Hope Martha is fine. | conclude this letter like a typical citizen of an honourable country. 
JAI HIND 
Satish Triphul 
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Write a short letter. 

. To a friend, telling him how you play your favourite game, assuming that he knows nothing about it. 
. Toa friend, describing your favourite hobby. 

. Toa friend, describing a recent exciting cricket match in which your side won. 

. Toa friend, describing a football match. 

. Toa friend, describing a tennis tournament. 


. To your friend whom you are sending a photograph recently taken of your school football team, referring to some 
common friends in the group. 


7. Reply to the above. 

8. To a friend, describing your mishaps in an obstacle race in the shcool. 
. Toa friend, describing a magic performance. 

10. To a friend, describing a film which appealed to you very much. 

11. To an English boy, describing the Indian Juggler. 

12. To your friend, about some memory feats you have witnessed or heard about. 
13. To a friend who has failed to take his defeat well. 

14. Friend's reply to the above. 

15. To your friend who did not “play fair”. 

16. Friend's reply to the above. 

17. To a friend, expressing your preference for outdoor games. 

18. Friend's reply, expressing preference for indoor games. 

19. To your sister, about a real or imaginary flight in an aeroplane. 
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5 Railway Road, 
Allahabad. 
15th May, 2001 


Dear Smith, 

We both have a holiday next Monday. What do you say to a trip to Murree and a ramble in the gullies? 
We could start early, say 6 a.m., in wy car, and take some grub with us, and make a day of it up in 
the cool. It would be a change from this heat down here. If you agree, | will arrange the picnic, and be 
round at your house at quarter to six on Monday morning. Bring your camera with you. 


Yours sincerely, 
R.P. Brown 


Circular Avenue, 
Allahabad. 
16th May, 2001 


Dear Brown, 


Many thanks for your invitation. | shall be delighted to go, and shall be ready for you at 5-45 a.m., 
next Monday. A day in Murree will be a grand change. Yes, I'll bring my camera, and hope to get 
some good snapshots. 


Yours forever, 
A.B. Smith 
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Circular Avenue, 
Allahabad. 
16th May, 2001 


Dear Brown, 


It is awfully good of you to propose a day's picnic at Murree. | only wish | could join you as | am sick 
of this heat. But | am sorry to say | shall not be able to get away, as | have already promised to see a 
friend in Jhelum next Monday. Thanks all the same. 


Yours very sincerely, 


[Write a letter of introduction for a friend to take to another friend who lives in a different part of 
the country. Say why you think each will enjoy knowing the other.] 


5 Armernian Lane, 
Kolkata 700 OOS. 
7th February, 2001 


My dear Haider Ali, 


You have often heard me speak of my friend, Abdul Latif, who is a barrister here. He is an old friend of mine, and 
one for whom | have a great admiration. Well, he is going to Mumbai in a few days and will probably make a fairly 
long stay there. And as | want you two to meet and get to know each other, | am giving him this letter for you 
as an introduction. | am sure you will do your best to make his stay in Mumbai happy. At first you will do it for 
my sake ; but in the end you will do it for his also. For | know you will like him and both of you will find you have 
many interests in common. 


Abdul Latif is, like you, very interested in social reform of all kinds. He also makes Islamic history a hobby, as you 
do. And, perhaps above all, he plays chess ; and you are a chess enthusiast. He is also a good tennis-player. So you 
should get on well together. 


| hope you have got rid of your cold, and are keeping quite well. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Ghulam Samdani 


r [To your sister/friend about a real or imaginary flight in a space shuttle] | 


Cleveson Buildings, 

North Campus, 

FIIT, New Delhi. 

28th Feb. 2000 

Dear Anjali, 

Hi. 

| am delighted to know that you are going to do a project on Space Voyages. The other day, wy teacher Shalini 
asked us to go on a Phantasy flight in a space shuttle to Venus. 

Well, as advised by the NASA scientists, we did not eat anything in the first place. Before we went off into space 
we went through a rigorous 14-day training programme developed by the engineers of Russian Space Agency and 
tour operator Space Adventures. We also underwent an extensive medical examination and training on the Soyuz 
Simulator. 

The first space traveller was Dennis Tito from the United States. Well, dear, fancying a holiday in space costs quite 
a fortune: twenty million United States dollars and a 14-day rigorous training programme. 

Since one needs to wear a spacesuit. | had to bear the the heaviness of it with an oxygen cylinder and a mask. 
Added to the mask were helmets. The garment is designed to allow an astronaut to survive in space. However, there 


| enriched wy vocabulary, by prefixing everything to ‘space: Space telescope, space time, space travel and space 
vehicle were perhaps some of the words which | learnt and | will be explaining the terms at length at a later date. 
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In short, | travelled in a space shuttle which is a rocket launched space craft able to land like an unpowered aircraft, 
used to make repeated journeys between the earth and the space station. 


Move in wy next letter. 
Yours lovingly, 
Mahima 


Write a short letter. 

. Toa friend, giving a brief description of a holiday tour you intend to make. 
. To a friend, telling him how you spent your summer vacation. 

. To your friend, about the longest journey made by you. 

. To an English friend giving him an idea of the life in your town or village. 

. Toa friend, describing your visit to some notable public building. 
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. A friend writes to say that he is spending a week in your town. Write a letter saying how sorry you are that you will be 
away, but telling him what he ought to see. 
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Old Gate, 
Rampur, 
1st April, 2001. 


My dear Ahmad, 


Razak told me this morning that you had been knocked off your bicycle by a tonga yesterday and 
badly hurt. | am awfully sorry ; but | hope it is not really as bad as Razak made out. If you can write, 
please let me know how you are. Those tongawallas are awfully careless beggars. | had a nasty spill 
myself a few weeks ago in the same way. Happily no bones were broken. Mind you let me know how 
you are getting on. 


Yours forever, 
Karim 


Write a short letter. 
1. Toa friend, giving details of a railway accident (real or imaginary). 
2. From a boarding-school girl to her friend, describing a terrible accident that happened to some of her friends 
while swinging. 
To a friend, giving an account of a striking incident which happened to you or another. 
. Toa friend, describing a thunderstorm in which you were recently caught. 
. Toa friend, giving an account of a brave deed, real or imaginary, noticed by you in your street. 
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. Toa friend, about a striking example (real or imaginary) of presence of mind. 


High School, 
Junglepore. 

16th February, 2001. 
Dear Yaqub, 


What is the matter with you ? You have not been at school for a week, and the Headmaster is 
asking where you are and what you are up to. | hope you are not ill. Please write, and say when 
you are coming back. 


You missed the football match against the Mission School last Monday, and | can tell you the Captain 
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was jolly cross when he found you were not there. Salim took your place. However, in spite of your absence, we won 
by two goals to one. 

| hope you will soon be back again. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ahmed Din 


1. Write to a friend who needlessly runs down the school he used to attend some time ago. 
. Itis a fortnight to your examination, and you are unprepared. Write to your friend 
about your difficulty. 


N 


. Reply to the above. 

. Write a letter to your friend who works on Sundays as well as on other holidays. 

. “It is better to wear out than to rust out.” Discuss this saying in a letter to a friend who holds this view. 
. "A short life and a merry one" Write a reply to a friend who holds this view. 

. Write to a friend who is exclusively occupied with his studies, advising him to take part in athletic games. | 
. Write a letter of advice to a friend who complains that he does not know how to spend his spare time. 

. Inaletter to your very intimate friend, write plainly about his faults ; also dwell upon the good points of his character. 
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1 [To the Subdivisional Officer Seeking for a Telephone Connection] : 


¢ 


Aman Pandit, 
G-114 B, Lajpat Nagar, 
New Delhi. 


To 


The Sub Divisional Officer, 
The Mahanagav Telecommunication Network Limited 
Vikaspuri 


New Delhi 


Dear Sir, 


| am a resident of Vikas Apartments at Lajpat Nagar, New Delhi. | am a new inhabitant of this region. | would 
be extremely grateful if you could kindly consider my application for installation of a new telephone connection as 
early as possible. Since | am a doctor by profession serving at the Indra Prastha Apollo Hospitals, | need the telephone 
connection urgently. My profession falls under the ESMA category (Essential Services Maintenance Act) which is of 
prime importance. 


Thank you 

Yours faithfully, 
Aman Pandit 

(Dr. Aman Pandit) 
New Delhi 

8th March, 2001 


From 
Prema Vindhyachal, 
66-B, Hill Part Drive, 
I.1L.T., Powat, 
Mumbai. 
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To 

The Transport Commissioner, 

(Ministry of Road Transport), 

Chatrapati Shivaji Building, 

Mumbai. 

Dear Sir, 

lm a resident of Powai and since | will be shortly driving to my place of work | need a driving license. 

The registration number of my car is MLZ 9999. I'd be extremely grateful if you could kindly grant me a driving 
license. | can be contacted at the address given above. | would appreciate an early reply so that | can take a day off 
for wy driving test. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. Vindhyachal 
(Prema Vindhyachal) 
Mumbai. 


16th June 2001 


42 Ashok Marg 
Lucknow 226 OO1 
16 December 2001 


My dear Charley, 


It is your birthday on Saturday, so—Many happy returns of the day ! | am sending you a camera to celebrate the 
event, as | know you are keen on photography, and hope you will find it useful. 


With all best wishes for the best of luck from your friend. 


Tom d 
26 M.G. Street 

Ahmedabad 580 OOS 

18 December 2001 


My dear Tom, 


Ever so many thanks for your good wishes and your jolly present. The camera is a beauty—just the kind 
| have been wanting for a long time. | shall be able to take some really fine pictures with it. Thank you 
very much ! 


Yours affectionately, 


Charley í 


72. Patel Street 
Mumbai 400 O14 
e Jan. 2001 


Dear Fred, 


It was with real sorrow that | heard this morning of your great loss. | knew your mother was ill, for your brother 
told me several weeks ago ; but, as he at that time did not seem to think the illness was very serious, the news of 
your mother’s death came to me as a shock. You have wy sincere and heartfelt sympathy, wy dear fellow, in your 
sorrow. | know you will feel it deeply, for you always thought so much of your mother and loved her so truly. | feel 
it also as a personal loss to myself ; for your mother was always very kind to me, and | admired her as a good and 
noble woman. Her death must be a terrible grief to your father, too ; please assure him also of wy sincere sympathy. 


Words, | know, are poor comforters. “The heart knoweth its own sorrow,” and in such sorrows we are always alone. 
But it is not mere words when | say that | feel with you in your sorrow. 

Your sincere friend, 

Jack 
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16 Church Street 
Pune 411 O03 
4 Jan. 2001. 


My dear Jack, 


Thank you very much for your most kind and sympathetic letter. You say that words are poor comforters; but the 
sympathy of true friends like yourself is a great comfort in times of sorrow ; and | am grateful to you for its expression. 


Mother’s death was a great shock to me, though | do not fully realize it even yet. We were always so much to each 
other ; and it is hard to face the fact that | must live the rest of wy life without her. 


Happily her end came very peacefully. She had no pain, and passed away quietly in her sleep. 
She was fond of you, and spoke of you several times towards the end. 

You will excuse me from writing more at present. | don't feel equal to it. 

With many thanks, again from, 

Your sincere friend, 

Fred 


1 [To a friend, from a girl who is going abroad with her father and mother] [ 


Jaiprakash Nagar 
Goregaon 

Mumbai 400 062 
10th March, 2001. 


My dear Nora, 


| am awfully excited ! My daddy and mummy are going abroad on a long tour; and | am going with them. We shall 
be away for about two months. We are leaving on 20th. 


We are going first to Hong Kong, where wy father has some business. Then we are travelling to Japan. Think of it ! 
| shall see the Japanese and all their interesting ways. We shall stay there some time, and then fly to San Francisco. 
After that we are to travel to New York, and stay there for some time. Then we shall travel to England. 


By the time we get howe, | shall have seen half the world and will be a much travelled person. 

| shall write you long letters from all the places we stay in and tell you of all the new and strange things we see. 
With best wishes, 

Very sincerely yours, 


friend will not take offence. 


Naomi LLLA 

Fg Í EXERCISE140 boe HUM | 
| Write a short letter. | 
1. From a young man who has recently become possessed of a fortune left him by his uncle, to his intimate friend. | 
! 2. Toa friend, advising him to insure his life. | 
3. To the same giving information about life-insurance. | 
| 4. To a friend, proposing the formation of a debating union. | 
5. Reply to the above. i 
| 6. Toa friend, describing a pleasant dream. i 
7. Toa friend, describing a horrid dream. | 
8. To a friend, giving an account of your favourite story-book or author. | 
| 9. Toa friend, asking him to return a book which you lent him a long time ago. Couch your letter in such terms that your | 
LI [i 
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10. To a friend, apologizing for not having kept an appointment. | 
11. To a sick friend, congratulating him on the good progress he is making. 
12. To a sick friend in a hospital. 
13. To a friend who has long been silent. 
14. Reply to the above. 
15. From a sister to her brother, decribing her visit to an orphanage. 
16. To your uncle in Japan, asking for information about the habits and customs of the Japanese. 
17. Reply to the above. | 
18. From a son to his father, asking permission to become a lawyer. | 
D 


19. The father's reply to the above. | 


1. Write a letter to a village-boy, your cousin, telling him what your town is like. 

2. An uncle has sent you a present of Rs. 300. Write a letter thanking him and telling him how you propose to spend it. 
3. Write a letter to your American friend to accompany a small model of the Taj Mahal at Agra which you are sending him. 
4. Reply, referring to the sky-scrapers of New York. 

5. Your friend is a member of a large family ; you are not. Write to him. 


7. Write a letter to a friend, telling him that you have shifted to a new house, and describe your new neighbourhood. 

8. In aletter to your sick friend, advise him to go to a hospital as, owing to various circumstances, he cannot be looked 
after properly at home. 

9. Imagine that you have returned from a visit to your uncle. Write a letter, thanking him for his kindness and describing 
your journey. 
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10. Write a letter to a friend, describing a book you have just read and strongly recommending it to him. 


2. Notes Of Invitations 

A formal invitation is generally written in the third person, and should contain no heading, no 
salutation, and no complimentary close. The writer’s name should appear in the body of the letter. The 
address of the writer and the date should be written to the left, below the communication. 

The reply to such a note should also be in the third person, and should repeat the date and time 
mentioned in the invitation. 


Mr and Mrs V.A. Paul request the pleasure of Mr K. Gopalan’s company at dinner on Friday, 14 July, at eight o'clock. 
18 Peters Road 
Chennai GOO 014 


Mr K. Gopalan has pleasure in accepting the kind invitation of Mr and Mrs V.A. Paul to dinner on Friday, 14 July, 
at eight o'clock. 


12. Kamaraj Salai 
Chennai GOO OOS 


Mr K. Gopalan regrets that a previous engagement prevents his accepting the kind invitation of Mr and Mrs V.A. 
Paul to dinner on Friday, July. 


12 Kamaraj Salai 
Chennai GOO OOS 
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Informal notes of invitation, acceptance and refusal are like ordinary friendly letters, though using more formal 
language. They are addressed to the recipient by name (My dear Shri Joshi), and the formal close is usually any of 
the following :— 


Sincerely yours, Yours sincerely, Yours very sincerely, Yours affectionately (to relations, ov intimate friends) 
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12 Alwarpet 
22 November 


Dear Pramila, 
Will you give me the pleasure of your company at dinner on Sunday, the 27th at 8 o'clock? 
Yours sincerely, 
V. Saroja 


Poes Garden 

23 November 

My dear Saroja, 

| shall be pleased to be with you at dinner on Sunday, the 27th. Thanks a lot for your invitation. 
Yours sincerely, 

S. Pramila 


Poes Garden 
23 November 


My dear Saroja, 


| am very sorry that a previous engagement will prevent me from joining you at dinner on Sunday. Thank you very 
much for your kind invitation. 


sincerely, 
S. Pramila 


IIl. Business Letters 


Business letters should be terse, clear, and to the point. Businessmen are busy men, and have no 
time to read long, rambling and confused letters. 


Business letters are naturally much more formal in style than friendly letters. Certain forms of polite 
expression are used, such as— 


"I shall be much obliged if you will send me” 
“Please despatch at your earliest convenience.” etc. 


At the same time certain phrases of business “jargon” should be avoided. They are commonly used, but are not good 
English ; and the meaning can be conveyed as clearly in simple, everyday language. Examples of such expressions are— 


“Yours of even date to hand.” 
“Despatch same at once? 


Avoid so far as possible abbreviations (like advt. for advertisement, exam. for examination, etc.) and the omission of I 
or we (e.g., “Have received” instead of “We have received”). 


In business letters ordering goods, care should be taken to give clear and exact descriptions of the articles wanted. 
An itemized list of the goods wanted should be supplied, with the quality and quantity required. 


Directions for forwarding should be given (by rail, post, etc.) and the manner in which payment will be made indicated 
(by Money Order, V.P.P., cheque, or by debiting to the writer’s account). Everything should be clear and precise. 
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FORM-The form of business letters is the same as already described, with one addition, viz., the Address (i.e., the name 
of the firm or businessman to whom the letter is addressed), which should be written on the first page, lower down 
than the Heading and to the left of the page. (It may be placed at the end of the letter lower than the signature and at 
the left side of the page, but the usual position is at the beginning.) 
MODES OF ADDRESS—The modes of address vary. 
(1) Toa tradesman: 

Shri B.V. Rao 

Bookseller 

12 Ring Road 

Bangalore 

Begin Dear Sir, and conclude Yours faithfully. 
(2 Toa firm: 

Messrs K.R. Das & Co. 

Tea Merchants 

24 Ring Road 

Kolkata 


Begin Dear Sirs, and conclude with Yours faithfully. 


Note— If the firm has an impersonal title, Messrs should not be prefixed. For example: Eurasia Publishing 
House, Vijay Trading Co. 
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(3) To professional men or private gentlemen: 


Mr. K. Bhaskar 
Chartered Accountant 
Pratibha House 
Thiruvananthapuram 695 002 
Mr. K.R. Misra 
32 Bhandarkar Road 
Pune 411 004 
Begin Dear Sir or My dear Sir, and conclude Yours faithfully, Yours truly, etc. (not Yours sincerely). 


When a clerk signs a business letter on behalf of his employer, he puts the letter p.p. (Latin per pro = on behalf of) 
or for before the name of the firm, and writes his signature beneath. For example: 

Yours faithfully 

For R. Gomes & Sons 

K.S. Kumar 


If a gentleman is entitled to be called Honourable, he is addressed, for example, as The Hon. Shri K.R. Patil. 


_  N.B.—The title The Hon. cannot be used by itself ; you must not write The Hon. K.R. Patil. 

REPLIES—In replying to a business letter, always quote the number of reference (if there is one) and the date of the 
letter you are answering. For example : 

"In reply to your letter No. 502/P, dated July 26, 20......, I would like to say,’ etc. 


16 Church Street 
Anaparthi 533 341 
14 Dec. 2001 

The Manager 
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Southern Agency 
Rajahmundry 533 101 


Dear Sir, 
| shall be grateful if you will kindly supply the following items of Godrej furniture: 


1 almirah — model 2 
3 chairs — model 4 
2 chairs — model 6 


1 table — model 101. 

Please send them carriage forward to the above address, and your bill will be paid ow receipt. 
Yours faithfully, 

V.J. Manohar 


37 Nrupatunga Road 
Bangalore 560 001 
3 December 2001 
The Manager 

Indian Bank 
Bengaluru 560 001 
Dear Sir, 


Would you please stop the payment of cheque 104662 dated 2 December ? I signed it in favour of 
Mr K. Ramakrishna, the sum was Rs. 500. 


Yours faithfully, 
K.V. Gokak 
(Account no. 986) 


23 Patel Nagar 
Gurgaon 122 001 
Haryana 

1 December 2001 
The Business Manager 
‘Employment News 
East Block IV 
Level-7, R.K. Puram 
New Delhi 110 O66 


Dear Sir, ep 


| enclose a draft for Rs. 120 for one year’s subscription to your journal Employment News. Kindly arrange to put 
this order into effect immediately so that | may receive the next issue. 


Yours faithfully, 
Abdul Rahim 
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[From a shopkeeper to a customer, asking for the settlement of an overdue account] ; 


Fashion and Style Ltd. 
R.G. Street 

Mumbai 400 O12. 

5 Jan. 2001 

Mr. V.N. Patil 

43 Park Lane 

Pune 411 004 


Dear Sir, 


We wish to call your attention to our bill for Rs. 16,500, payment of which is long overdue. We have sent you several 
reminders, but have received from you no reply. We must ask you to settle this account without further delay, or 
we shall be obliged to take legal steps to recover the amount due to us. 


Yours faithfully, 
S. Nazeeruddin 


Manager : (Order for books) } 


16 Ring Road 
Ravulapalem 533 238 
3O November 2001. 
The Manager 
Sudhitha Book Centre 
Kakinada 533 OO1 


Dear Sir, 


| shall be grateful if you will send me by VPP one copy each of the following books (Collin’s Retold classics, published 
by Messrs S. Chand & Company Ltd.) as early as possible. 


1. David Copperfield 
2. Huckleberry Finn 

3. Treasure Island 

4. Monte Cristo 

5. Pickwick Papers 

My address is as above. 
Yours faithfully, 


N. Chaitanga 0 0 
———— M i ee Serene 
1. Write a letter to Messrs Babcock and Singer, complaining that the watch lately bought from them does not keep 
good time. 


2. Write a letter to a landlord, asking that certain repairs be done to the house in which you are living. 


3. During the last two weeks your baker has been supplying bread of a quality inferior to what you were getting 
previously. Write a letter calling his attention to this. 


4. Draft out the baker's apology. 
5. Write a letter to your baker, telling him not to deliver any bread while you are away on a holiday. 


6. Shri Ramesh Bannerjee sends a letter to a firm, asking for their catalogues. The firm reply that the catalogues are 
being reprinted, and that they will send one as soon as possible. Write these two letters. 


7. Write on behalf of your father to a house-agent about a suitable flat, stating clearly your requirements. 
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8. Write the house-agent' reply. 


9. Write to the local Gas or Electric Company, saying that you need the light, etc., on your premises, and asking them to 
forward the lowest estimate. Do not forget to supply full particulars of your requirements. 


D 
[ 
10. You have sprained your ankle while playing football. Copy out the letter your father writes to your family doctor. 
11. M.O. of Rs. 100 to your aunt—no reply from aunt—no receipt from Post Office. Write to the Post Master. 


12. Write a letter to a railway company, complaining that your furniture has been damaged in transit, and claiming 
damages. 


13. Write a letter to the manager of a factory, asking permission for a party to visit the factory. 


14. Write a letter to the secretary of a joint-stock company of which you are a shareholder, notifying your change of 
address. 


Letters Of Application 
A letter applying for employment should contain: 
(a) A short introduction stating whether the writer is answering an advertisement or is applying on his own 
responsibility. 
(b) A statement of his age, education and experience. 
(c) A conclusion giving references, testimonials, or an expression of the applicant's earnestness of purpose. 


Letters of application should be in the form of business letters. 


24. Old Gate 

Saranpur 

3rd October, 2001. 

Messrs Abdul Rahim & Sons 
Merchants 

Saranpur 


Gentlemen, 
| wish to apply for the position of junior clerk, advertised in today’s The Hindu. 


| am eighteen years old, and have just passed the Matriculation Examination from the Saranpur High School. | have 
also taken a course in type-wviting and book-keeping. 


| enclose some testimonials, and would refer you to the Principal of the Saranpur School for wy character. 
If | am given the post, | can assure you | will do my best to give you satisfaction. 

Yours faithfully, 

Nathu Ram Baxi 


1. Answer the following advertisement. 

Wanted a clerk with a good knowledge of English and Arithmetic. Apply, Manager, New Press, Allahabad. 

2. Apply for position as book-keeper, advertised in a daily paper, stating age, education, experience, qualification, 
reasons for leaving last position, references, previous salary, salary required, etc. 

. Speaking to a friend, a prominent businessman said, “I require a successful applicant for employment under me to 
demonstrate that he is sober, energetic and adaptable, and that he possesses practical knowledge of the work he 
proposes to undertake.’ Make an application to the gentleman, saying you possess the required qualifications. 

4. Sir, having tried very earnestly to fit myself for advancement in your employ, | would like to approach you in the 

matter of an advance in salary. In support of my request, | would like to point out the following facts :— 

Finish this letter, referring to the length of your service, last promotion, why you deserve promotion, etc. 


Ww 
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Further Official Letters 


46 Kingsway 
Nagpur 440 001 
18 Jan. 2001 
The Postmaster 
Head Post Office 
Nagpur 440 001 


Dear Sir, 


| have recently shifted from 25 Park Street, Nagpur 440 002 to 46 Kingsway, Nagpur 440 001. | shall be grateful 
if you will kindly redirect wy letters to the new address. 


Yours faithfully, 
K. Joseph 


Desaipeta 
Vetapalem 523187 
21 May 2001 

The Director 
APTECH 

4/7 Brodipet 
Guntur 522 OO2. 


Dear Sir, 


| have passed the B.Sc. degree examination with Electronics as the main subject. | intend to have a course in Com- 
puter Science and would like to know the details of the courses taught at your institution. Could you please send 
me a copy of your prospectus? 


Yours faithfully, 

N. Mahesh p a " 

Write: 
1. To the Director of Education, applying for appointment as a teacher in the Educational Service. 
2. To the Commissioner of Police, about the grant for an appointment as Sub-Inspector. 
3. To the Commissioner of Police, about the grant of licence to carry arms, stating reasons. 
4. To the Municipal Commissioner on the necessity of public parks in a crowded city like Mumbai. 
5 
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. To the Postmaster of your town, asking for particulars about Post Office Cash Certificates. 


. To the Superintendent, Government Central Press, asking for a list of Government publications relating to dairying in 
India, and inquiring if any periodical is published on the subject. 


7. Tothe Jailor, Yerawada Prison, as from a prisoner's mother, asking permission to see her son. 


Letters To Newspapers 


These should always be addressed to "The Editor; and they usually end with Yours faithfully. 
The form of Salutation is Sir/Dear Sir. 
If the writer gives his address for publication, it is often placed below the letter and to the left of the signature. 


If the writer does not wish his name to be published, he can sign his letter with a non-de-plume (such as "Interested", 
“Anxious”, “One who knows’, etc.) ; but in any case he must give his name and address (in a covering letter) to the 


Editor, for no respectable newspaper will publish anonymous letters. 
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To 

The Editor 

The Hindu 

Sir, 

Our Municipality wants waking up ; and, as private appeals to their office have had no effect, perhaps a little public- 
ity will do no harm. For the last month Chetty Road has been almost impassable. The surface is badly broken up by 
the heavy rains, and on a dark night it is positively dangerous for motors or carriages to pass that way. Moreover, 
there are heaps of roadmetal on both sides of the road, which leave very little room in the middle. It is scandalous 
that we should be inconvenienced in this way for weeks, and I hope the public will bring pressure to bear on those 
responsible so that the road may be put in thorough repair without further delay. 


Yours faithfully, 
Anirudh Kumar 


. To the Editor of a newspaper, on reckless driving. 
. To a newspaper, drawing attention to the insanitary condition of the city bazaars. 
. To a newspaper, protesting against street noises. 


. To a newspaper, advocating the establishment of a Free Library in your town. 

. To a newpaper, appealing for the funds for an orphanage. 

. To a newspaper, complaining of the bad quality and inadequate supply of Municipal water in your town. 
. To a newspaper, suggesting to the public the desirability of a Social Service League in your town. 

. To a newspaper, on the evils of street-begging. 
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. To a newspaper, appealing for funds to relieve the sufferers from a flood. 


More Letters 


PL 
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21 Osborne Street 
7th May, 2001 
Dear Shri Naik, 


| am sorry to have to worry you with wy troubles, but when | have explained | am sure you will understand. | regret 
to say that Mrs. Pradhan is seriously ill. The doctor, who has just been, says she is in a critical condition, and that 
absolute quiet is essential for her recovery. She has had several bad nights, and cannot get sufficient sleep. | am sure 
you will not be offended if, in the circumstances, | ask you to tell your servant and your children to make as little 
noise as they can during the next few days. Our houses are so close together that we cannot help hearing shouting, 
and even talking ; and the slightest noise disturbs my wife, who is in a very low, nervous state. If she can only have 
a few days and nights of quiet, | think it will work wonders. 


Apologizing for putting you to this inconvenience. 
Yours sincerely 
Satish Pradhan 
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' [A father reports to the police that his son has not returned home from 
d school, giving particulars of the boy, his dress, etc.] 
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35 Patel Street 

Ahmednagar 

4 Jan. 2001 

The Inspector of Police 

Police Station II 

Ahmednagar 

Dear Sir, 

My son, Abdur Rashid, a lad twelve years old, is missing, and | am very anxious about him. As all wy efforts to trace 
him have failed, | must appeal to you for help. He went to school this morning as usual, but although it is eight 
o'clock, he has not returned. He generally comes home before 4-30 p.m., everyday. | have made inquiries at the school 
(the Government High School), but the headmaster cannot throw any light on the matter. He says Abdur Rashid left 
school as usual at about 4-15 p.m., and he was quite well. The only clue | can find is from one of his school friends 
(a boy called Mhd. Hussain) who says he saw wy son going along the canal bank at about 4-30 p.m., with a man 
whom he did not know. He cannot describe this man, but says he was wearing a white pagri and a brown jacket. 
Abdur Rashid was weaving a ved fez, a white coat and trousers. He is rather tall for his age, and walks with a slight 
limp. 

| cannot think he has got into mischief, as he has always been a good boy and most regular in his habits. In view of 


the kidnapping case a few weeks ago, | am naturally very anxious lest he may have suffered from some foul play. 
Please do your best to trace him, and let me know as soon as you have anything to report. 


Yours faithfully, 
Abdur Rahim í 


Ideal College 
Varanasi 
12 May 2001 


Ahmad Hasan has studied in this college for two years, and has just appeared in the Intermediate Examination. As 
he has worked well and is intelligent, he stands a good chance of passing. His conduct has been most satisfactory 
and he bears a good character. Physically he is robust and active, and was a member of the college football team. | 
am sure he will do any work entrusted to him conscientiously and efficiently. 


N. Solomon 


Principal 
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1. Write a courteous letter to a neighbour whose dog annoys you by barking at night. 
2. Reply to the above. 

3. Write as from the father of a boy to a gentleman who rescued his son from drowning. 
4 


. Your father thinks you are a precious boy; so he writes, “There have been many men whose 
early life was full of brilliant promise, but whose careers have ended in failure, owing 
to lack of industry.” Write to him, assuring him that you will not belie the promise 
of your boyhood. 


5. Write, as from a father to his son, about a drunkard and his unhappy family. 

6. Write an imaginary letter as from a great-grandfather to his great-grandson about the means of communication in his days. 
7. You have left school and are seeking a situation. Write to your Headmaster, asking for a testimonial. 

8. Write to your Headmaster, asking for a letter of recommendation and explaining what you want. 
9 
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. Write a letter to your Headmaster, thanking him for the testimonial. 


. Write to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals about a case of cruelty to a bullock, giving details 
including the date and place and name and address of the guilty person. 


11. “It is often the steady plodder who gets prizes.” Write as from a father to his son. 
12. Write to a friend, setting forth your views on prize-giving in schools. 
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13. Itis wonderful how a rumour grows. In an imaginary letter to your friend, give a story which, though foolish enough, 
was accepted by a large number of credulous people. 
14. Write to a friend who, you think, is “a rolling stone” 
15. Write as from a grandfather to his grandson who lives beyond his income. 
16. Write a letter to your younger brother, advising temperance. 
17. "It is often at school that life-friendships are made.’ A father makes this observation when writing to his son at a 
boarding school. Imagine the letter and copy it out. 
18. Write as from a father to his son, asking him to make a habit of reading the daily 
newspaper, and pointing out what portions he should particularly read, etc. 
19. Write to a prince, as from his teacher who believes, “There is no royal road to learning.” 
. Write a letter from a shopkeeper to another shopkeeper about “cut-throat competition.’ 
21. Write to your sportmaster, criticising the decision of the referee in a hockey match. 
22. Write a letter to the manager of a local paper, enclosing an advertisement of your school concert. 
23. You have advertised your bicycle for sale. Reply to an inquirer, and give him full details. 
24. You see in a local paper an advertisement offering a second-hand bicycle. Write to the advertiser, asking for an 
appointment, as you wish to inspect the bicycle with a view to purchase. 
25. Draft these advertisements. 
(i) Seeking a cheap second-hand computer. 
(ii) Offering for the sale of your car. 
(iii) Announcing the loss of your dog and offering a substantial reward. 


Chapter 37 COMPREHENSION 


A comprehension exercise consists of a passage, upon which questions are set to test the student's ability to 
understand the content of the given text and to infer information and meanings from it. 
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Here are a few hints: 


1. Read the passage fairly quickly to get the general idea. 

2. Read again, a little slowly, so as to know the details. 

3. Study the questions thoroughly. Turn to the relevant portions of the passage, read them again, and then rewrite 
them in your own words, neatly and precisely. 

4. Use complete sentences. 

5. If you are asked to give the meaning of any words or phrases, you should express the idea as clearly as possible in 
your own words. Certain words require the kind of definition that is given in a dictionary. Take care to frame the 
definition in conformity with the part of speech. 


SPECIMEN 


Read the passage below and then answer the questions which follow it. 


It has been part of Nelson's prayer that the British fleet might be distinguished by humanity in the victory which he 
expected. Setting an example himself, he twice gave orders to cease firing upon the Redoubtable, supposing that she had 
struck because her great guns were silent ; for as she carried no flag, there was no means of instantly ascertaining the 
fact. From this ship, which he had thus twice spared, he received his death. A ball fired from her mizzen-top which, in 
the then situation of the two vessels was not more than fifteen yards from that part of the deck where he was standing, 
struck the epaulette on his left shoulder about a quarter after one, just in the heat of action. He fell upon his face on 
the spot which was covered with his poor secretary's blood. Hardy, who was a few steps from him turning round, saw 
three men raising him up. “They have done for me at last, Hardy !” said he. “I hope not !” cried Hardy. “Yes,” he replied ; 
“my back-bone is shot through !” Yet even now not for a moment losing his presence of mind, he observed as they were 
carrying him down the ladder, that the tiller-ropes which had been shot away, were not yet replaced and ordered that 
new ones should be roped immediately. Then that he might not be seen by the crew, he took out his handkerchief and 
covered his face and his stars. Had he but concealed these badges of honour from the enemy, England perhaps would 
not have had cause to receive with sorrow the news of the battle of Trafalgar. The cockpit was crowded with wounded 
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and dying men ; over whose bodies he was with some difficulty conveyed, and laid upon a pallet in the midshipmen's 
berth. It was soon perceived, upon examination, that the wound was mortal. This, however, was concealed from all, 
except Captain Hardy, the chaplain, and the medical attendants. He himself being certain, from the sensation in his 
back, and the gush of blood he felt momently within his breast, that no human care could avail him, insisted that the 
surgeon should leave him and attend to those to whom he might be useful. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is meant by ‘supposing that she had struck’ ? 
2. How can Nelson be said to have been partly responsible for his own death? 
3. What do you understand by the ‘mizzen-top’ ? 
4. Why did Nelson insist that the surgeon should leave him and attend to others ? 
5. What qualities in Nelson’s character are revealed by this passage ? 
Answers 


1. ‘Supposing that she had struck’ means ‘thinking that the men in the ship had surrendered’. 


2. Nelson ordered his men two times to cease firing on the Redoubtable. From the same ship a ball was fired at him and brought 
about his death. He was thus partly responsible for his death. 


3. The ‘mizzen-top’ is the platform round the lower part of the mast nearest the stern. 


Nelson was certain that it would be impossible to save his life. He, therefore, insisted that the surgeon should leave him and 
attend to others. 


5. His patriotism, his humanity and his powers of endurance are revealed by this passage. 
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People talk of memorials to him in statues of bronze or marble or pillars and thus they mock him and belie his message. 
What tribute shall we pay to him that he would have appreciated ? He has shown us the way to live and the way to 
die and if we have not understood that lesson, it would be better that we raised no memorial to him, for the only fit 
memorial is to follow reverently in the path he showed us and to do our duty in life and in death. 


He was a Hindu and an Indian, the greatest in many generations, and he was proud of being a Hindu and an Indian. 
To him India was dear, because she had represented throughout the ages certain immutable truths. But though he was 
intensely religious and came to be called the Father of the Nation which he had liberated, yet no narrow religious or 
national bonds confined his spirit. And so he became the great internationalist, believing in the essential unity of man, 
the underlying unity of all religions, and the needs of humanity, and more specially devoting himself to the service of 
the poor, the distressed and the oppressed millions everywhere. 


His death brought more tributes than have been paid at the passing of any other human being in history. Perhaps what would 
have pleased him best was the spontaneous tributes that came from the people of Pakistan. On the morrow of the tragedy, 
all of us forgot for a while the bitterness that had crept in, the estrangement and conflict of these past months and Gandhiji 
stood out as the beloved champion and leader of the people of India, of india as it was before partition cut up this living nation. 


What was his great power over the mind and heart of man due to ? Even we realize, that his dominating passion was truth. 
That truth led him to proclaim without ceasing that good ends can never be attained by evil methods, that the end itself is 
distorted if the method pursued is bad. That truth led him to confess publicly whenever he thought he had made a mistake— 
Himalayan errors he called some of his own mistakes. That truth led him to fight evil and untruth wherever he found them, 
regardless of the consequences. That truth made the service of the poor and the dispossessed the passion of his life, for 
where there is inequality and discrimination and suppression there is injustice and evil and untruth. And thus he became the 
beloved of all those who have suffered from social and political evils, and the great representative of humanity as it should 
be. Because of that truth in him wherever he sat became a temple and where he trod was hallowed ground. 


—Jawaharlal Nehru 
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QUESTIONS 


About whom is the passage written ? 
Why does Nehru make the difference about being a "Hindu" and an "Indian"? Is there any difference really ? 
What great lesson did this great man show us for life ? 


Mention some of the virtues of “the great internationalist.” 


Sei ug» ips. us 


Nehru seems to suggest that his hero was "the beloved champion and leader of the people of India" only before the partition 
of Pakistan and India. Do you agree with that ? Explain. 


What did “truth” mean to this great man ? 


7. Give the meaning ofthe following : memorials, immutable, essential, estrangement, spontaneous, discrimination, dominating, 


The Voice had to be listened to, not only on account of its form but for the matter which it delivered. It gave a message 
to the country that it needed greatly. It brought to the common people a realization of their duty to concern themselves 
with their affairs. The common people were made to take an interest in the manner in which they were governed, in the 
taxes they paid, in the return they got from those taxes. This interest in public affairs—politics as you may call it—was 
to be the concern no longer of the highly educated few but of the many—the poor, the propertyless, the workingmen 
in town and country. Politics was not to be the concern of a small aristocracy of intellect or property of the masses. 
And with the change in the subjects of politics that Voice brought about also a change in the objects of politics. Till 
then politics had busied itself mainly with the machinery of Government towards making its personnel more and 
more native, with proposals for a better distribution of political power, with protests against the sins of omission and 
of commission of the administration. This Voice switched politics on to concern for the needs of the common people. 
The improvement of the lot of the poor was to be the main concern of politics and the politician. The improvement, 
especially of the lives of the people of the neglected villages, was to be placed before Governments and political 
organizations as the goal of all political endeavour. The raising of the standard of living of the people of the villages, 
the finding of subsidiary occupations which would give the agricultural poor work for their enforced leisure during the 
off season and an addition to their exiguous income, the improvement of the housing of the poor, the sanitation of the 
villages—these were to be the objectives to be kept in view. In the towns, the slums and cheries were to receive especial 
attention. There was especially a class of the poor for which that compassionate Voice pleaded and protested. This was 
for the so-called depressed class, the outcastes of Hindu society. The denial of elementary human rights to this class 
of people is considered the greatest blot on Hindu society and history. It raised itself in passionate protest against the 
age-old wrongs of this class and forced those that listened to it to endeavour to remove the most outrageous of them 
like untouchability. It caused a revolution in Hindu religious practice by having Hindu temples thrown open to these 
people. It made the care of them a religious duty of the Hindus by re-naming them Harijans. 


QUESTIONS 


Why had people to listen to “The Voice" of Mahatma Gandhi ? 


Himalayan. 


—Mr Ruthnasami 


Why had people to take an interest in politics ? 
What was the change brought about in the objects of politics ? 


What improvements were made for the common man ? 
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Explain: 
(a) Sins of omission and of commission of the administration. 


(b) No longer the monopoly of the classes, but the property of the masses. 
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The next ingredient is a very remarkable one : Good Temper. "Love is not easily provoked". Nothing could be more 
striking than to find this here. We are inclined to look upon bad temper as a very harmless weakness. We speak of it 
as a mere infirmity of nature, a family failing, a matter of temperament, not a thing to take into very serious account 
in estimating a man's character. And yet here, right in the heart of this analysis of love, it finds a place ; and the Bible 
again and again returns to condemn it as one of the most destructive elements in human nature. The peculiarity of ill 
temper is that it is the vice of the virtuous. It is often the one blot on an otherwise noble character. You know men 
who are all but perfect, and women who would be entirely perfect, but for an easily ruffled quick-tempered or “touchy” 
disposition. This compatibility of ill temper with high moral character is one of the strangest and saddest problems 
of ethics. The truth is there are two great classes of sins—sins of the Body, and sins of Disposition. The Prodigal son 
may be taken as a type of the first, the Elder Brother of the second. Now society has no doubt whatever as to which 
of these is the worse. Its brand falls, without a challenge, upon the Prodigal. But are we right ? We have no balance 
to weigh one another's sins, and coarser and finer are but human words ; but faults in the higher nature may be less 
venial than those in the lower, and to the eye of Him who is Love, a sin against Love may seem a hundred times more 
base. No form of vice, not worldliness, not greed of gold, not drunkenness itself does more to un-christianise society 
than evil temper. For embittering life, for breaking up communities, for destroying the most sacred relationships, for 
devastating homes, for withering up men and women, for taking the bloom off childhood ; in short for sheer gratuitous 
misery-producing power, this influence stands alone. Jealousy, anger, pride, uncharity, cruelty, self-righteousness, 
touchiness, doggedness, sullenness—in varying proportions these are the ingredients of all ill temper. Judge if such sins 
of the disposition are not worse to live in, and for others to live with than sins of the body. There is really no place in 
Heaven for a disposition like this. A man with such a mood could only make Heaven miserable for all the people in it. 


QUESTIONS 


What is the popular notion about “bad temper”? 


—Henry Drummond 


How is bad temper "the vice of the virtuous"? 

Which class of sins is worse, and why—sins of the body, sins of the disposition? 
Mention some evils of bad temper. 

Why, according to the author, will there be no place in Heaven for bad-tempered folk? 
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Find words from the passage which mean: breaking up ; running ; scandalising ; souring; easily or quickly offended. 


Yes, there were giants before the Jam Sahib (the great Indian cricketer, Kumar Shree Ranjitsinhji, better known to the 
world of cricket as Ranji). And yet I think it is undeniable that as a batsman the Indian will live as the supreme exponent 
of the Englishman's game. The claim does not rest simply on his achievements although, judged by them, the claim 
could be sustained. His season's average of 87 with a total of over 3,000 runs, is easily the high-water mark of English 
cricket. Thrice he has totalled over 3,000 runs and no one else has equalled that record. And is not his the astonishing 
achievement of scoring two double centuries in a single match on a single day—not against a feeble attack, but against 
Yorkshire, always the most resolute and resourceful of bowling teams? 


But we do not judge a cricketer so much by the runs he gets as by the way he gets them. “In literature as in finance,’ 
says Washington Irving, “much paper and much poverty may co-exist.” And in cricket too many runs and much 
dullness may be associated. If cricket is menaced with creeping paralysis, it is because it is losing the spirit of joyous 
adventure and becoming a mere instrument for compiling tables of averages. There are dull, mechanic fellows who 
turn out runs with as little emotion as a machine turns out pins. There is no colour, no enthusiasm, no character in 
their play. Cricket is not an adventure to them ; it is a business. It was so with Shrewsbury. His technical perfection 
was astonishing ; but the soul of the game was wanting in him. There was no sunshine in his play, no swift surprise 
or splendid unselfishness. And without these things without gaiety, daring, and the spirit of sacrifice cricket is a dead 
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thing. Now, the Jam Sahib has the root of the matter in him. His play is as sunny as his face. He is not a miser hoarding 
up runs, but a millionaire spending them, with a splendid yet judicious prodigality. It is as though his pockets are 
bursting with runs that he wants to shower with his blessings upon the expectant multitude. It is not difficult to believe 
that in his litttle kingdom Nawangar where he has power of life and death in his hands he is extremely popular for it 
is obvious that his pleasure is in giving pleasure. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Correct the following statistics, if necessary. 


—A.G. Gardiner 


(a) His season's average of 87 with a total of over 3,000 runs is easily the high-water mark of English cricket. 
(b) Thrice he has totalled over 3,000 runs, and no one else has equalled that record. 
(c) He scored two double centuries in a single match on a single day. 

"Many runs and much dullness may be associated" Prove this. 

Mention some reasons why cricket is losing its lustre. 

What gives cricket its “character”? 

How should real cricket be played ? 


Describe in your own words the secret of the Jam Sahib's wizardry with the bat. 
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Make a list of “do’s” and “don’ts” for a promising cricketer. 


Supposing you have to make a payment of Rs. 100, you can do so in rupee-coins ; but it would be 
cumbersome to pay in nickel or copper coins, because they are heavy to carry and also because 
it takes much time to count them. The Government therefore permits you to make the payment 
in rupee-notes. What are these rupee-notes really? They are a kind of money, right enough, 
although they are made of paper instead of metal. You can use them in just the same way that 
you use ordinary money. The reason why they are made of paper and used is that they save the 
trouble of carrying metal coins about—of course, paper is lighter than metal—and they also save 
using silver and other metals when they are scarce. 


What makes these mere pieces of paper bear the value of the number of rupees that is printed 
upon them? Why should a piece of paper, with “100” printed on it be worth twenty times as 
much as a piece of paper with “five” printed on it—and also worth a hundred times as much as a silver rupee-coin ? 
The reason is that Government guarantees that the piece of paper is worth the amount printed on it and promises to 
pay that amount to anybody who wishes to exchange this paper for the rupee-coins. Also, if you think about it you can 
easily realize that crores and crores more of rupee-coins would have to be minted, if all paper-money were abolished. 


Perhaps you may ask, “Then why not have paper money only ? Why use silver and nickel and copper at all?" The 
answer is—because money must, as we have already said, be something so useful that everyone wants. Also because 
the metals are the best form of money ; and thirdly because it would be impossible to print just the right amount of 
paper money that would keep prices at their proper natural level. If any Government prints too much paper money, 
then prices go up at once. The supply of money is increased and therefore its value (in food, clothes, books, houses, 
land, tools and everything else) goes down. 


You may think at first that it is queer to talk of having too much paper money and that money is so nice and useful 
that you cannot have too much of it. But if you think that, I am afraid you are forgetting that money is only useful for 
what it will buy ; so it is no good at all having more money if there are no more things to buy with it. The more money 
there is, the higher will be the prices of everything. The same thing happens with rupee-coins as with paper money. 
But it is not likely to happen, for this reason : it is very easy to print a great deal of paper money, but not at all easy to 
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increase the amount of rupee-coins. Silver has to be dug out of mines, and very difficult to get ; so the amount there is if 
it keeps very steady and changes very little. In fact that is one of the chief reasons why it was chosen to make coins of. 


QUESTIONS 


Why does the Government allow payment to be made in paper notes ? 


—Ernest F. Row 


What is more valuable, to have 100 rupee-coins in silver or a Rs. 100 note in paper ? 
If metal is so cumbersome, why should we not have only paper money ? Why should we not print as much of it as possible ? 
What is the real use of money ? 


Why should the prices of commodities go up when there is plenty of paper money ? 
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Why does the Government print only a certain number of paper notes, and not as many as it likes arbitrarily ? 


You seemed at first to take no notice of your school-fellows, or rather to set yourself against 
them because they were strangers to you. They knew as little of you as you did of them; so that 
this would have been the reason for their keeping aloof from you as well, which you would 
have felt as a hardship. Learn never to conceive a prejudice against others because you know 
nothing of them. It is bad reasoning, and makes enemies of half the world. Do not think ill of 
them till they behave ill to you ; and then strive to avoid the faults which you see in them. This 
will disarm their hostility sooner than pique or resentment or complaint. I thought you were 
disposed to criticize the dress of some ofthe boys as not so good as your own. Never despise any 
one for anything that he cannot help—least of all, for his poverty. I would wish you to keep up 
appearances yourself as a defence against the idle sneers of the world, but I would not have you 
value yourself upon them. I hope you will neither be the dupe nor victim of vulgar prejudices. 
Instead of saying above “Never despise anyone for anything that he cannot help,’ I might have said, “Never despise 
anyone at all” ; for contempt implies a triumph over and pleasure in the ill of another. It means that you are glad and 
congratulate yourself on their failings or misfortunes. 


You have hitherto been a spoilt child, and have been used to have your own way a good deal, both in the house and 
among your playfellows, with whom you were too fond of being a leader ; but you have good nature and good sense, 
and will get the better of this in time. You have now got among other boys who are your equals, or bigger and stronger 
than yourself and who have something else to attend to besides humouring your whims and fancies, and you feel this 
as a repulse or piece of injustice. But the first lesson to learn is that there are other people in the world besides yourself. 
The more airs of childish self-importance you give yourself, you will only expose yourself to be the more thwarted and 
laughed at. True equality is the only true morality or wisdom. Remember always that you are but one among others 
and you can hardly mistake your place in society. In your father's house you might do as you pleased ; in the world 
you will find competitors at every turn. You are not born a king’s son, to destroy or dictate to millions; you can only 
expect to share their fate, or settle your differences amicably with them. You already find it so at school, and I wish 
you to be reconciled to your situation as soon and with as little pain as you can. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Can you tell who is writing to whom in this passage ? What would you call this kind of 
writing—a speech, a diary, a letter, a sermon ? 


—William Hazlitt 


What reasons does the author give for not harbouring a prejudice against others ? 
What are some of the blessings of living with others in the same class or the same school? 


Paraphrase: 
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(a) True equality is the only true morality or true wisdom. 

(b) To be the dupe or victim of vulgar prejudices. 

(c) Settle your differences amicably with them. 

"Contempt implies a triumph over and pleasure in the ill of another" Who are those who feel like this and why ? 


The author says that "in the world you will find competitors at every turn? But competition is a very good thing. Why does 


he seem to warn his son about it? 


Unquestionably a literary life is for the most part an unhappy life ; because, if you have genius, 
you must suffer the penalty of genius ; and, if you have only talent, there are so many cares and 
worries incidental to the circumstances of men of letters, as to make life exceedingly miserable. 
Besides the pangs of composition, and the continuous disappointment which a true artist feels 
at his inability to reveal himself, there is the ever-recurring difficulty of gaining the public ear. 
Young writers are buoyed up by the hope and the belief that they have only to throw that poem 
at the world's feet to get back in return the laurel-crown ; that they have only to push that novel 
into print to be acknowledged at once as a new light in literature. You can never convince a young 
author that the editors of magazines and the publishers of books are a practical body of men, who 
are by no means frantically anxious about placing the best literature before the public. Nay, that 
for the most part they are mere brokers, who conduct their business on the hardest lines of a Profit and Loss account. 
But supposing your book fairly launches, its perils are only beginning. You have to run the gauntlet of the critics. To 
a young author, again, this seems to be as terrible an ordeal as passing down the files of Sioux or Comanche Indians, 
each one of whom is thirsting for your scalp. When you are a little older, you will find that criticism is not much more 
serious than the bye-play of clowns in a circus, when they beat around the ring the victim with bladders slung at the 
end of long poles. A time comes in the life of every author when he regards critics as comical rather than formidable, 
and goes his way unheeding. But there are sensitive souls that yield under the chastisement and, perhaps after suffering 
much silent torture, abandon the profession of the pen for ever. Keats, perhaps, is the saddest example of a fine spirit 
hounded to death by savage criticism ; because, whatever his biographers may aver, that furious attack of Gifford and 
Terry undoubtedly expedited his death. But no doubt there are hundreds who suffer keenly hostile and unscrupulous 
criticism, and who have to bear that suffering in silence, because it is a cardinal principle in literature that the most 
unwise thing in the world for an author is to take public notice of criticism in the way of defending himself. Silence is 
the only safeguard, as it is the only dignified protest against insult and offence. 


QUESTIONS 


Why is the Literary Life mostly an unhappy one ? 


—P.A. Sheehan 


What are the ambitions of a young author ? 

Are editors and publishers sympathetic to young authors ? 

What are some of the ordeals awaiting the young authors from the critics? 
What attitude should an author adopt in the face of bitter critics ? 


Explain : Sioux Indians ; abandon the profession of the pen ; laurel-crown ; to run the gauntlet ; hounded to death. 
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Write in simple English : the pangs of composition ; buoyed up by the hope ; mere brokers; thirsting for your scalp. 


Then one day there passed by that way a Pashupata ascetic. And he said to the Brahman : ^My son, what are you doing 
here ?" So he replied : "Reverend Sir, I am performing penance, for the expiation of sin, on the banks of the Ganges? 
Then the ascetic said: “What has this miserable puddle to do with the Ganges.” And the Brahman said :^Is this then, not 
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the Ganges ?” And the ascetic laughed in his face, and said :“Truly, old as I am, I did not think that there had been folly 
like this in the world. Wretched man, who has deluded you ? The Ganges is hundreds of miles away, and resembles 
this contemptible brook no more than Mount Meru resembles an ant-hill” Then the Brahman said :“Reverend Sir, I am 
much obliged to you.” And taking his pot and staff, he went forward, till at length he came to a broad river. And he 
rejoiced greatly, saying : “This must be the sacred Ganges" So he settled on its banks and remained there for five years, 
bathing every day in its waters. Then one day there came by a Kapalika, who said to him, ^Why do you remain here, 
wasting precious time over a river of no account or sanctity, instead of going to the Ganges ?" But the Brahman was 
amazed, and said ; “And is this, then not the Ganges ?” Then the Kapalika replied :“This is the Ganges ! Is a jackal, lion 
or a Chandala a Brahman ? Sir, you are dreaming.” Then the Brahman sighed deeply. And he said, “Sir, I am enlightened 
by you.” And he took his pot and staff, and went forward. 


But he was now very old and feeble. And long penance had weakened his frame and exhausted his energies. And as 
he toiled on in the heat of the day over the burning earth, the sun beat on his head like the thunderbolt of Indra, and 
struck him with fever. Still he gathered himself together and struggled on, growing weaker and weaker day by day, till 
at last he got no further, but fell down and lay dying on the ground. But collecting all his remaining strength, with a 
last desperate effort he dragged himself up a low hill in front of him. And lo! there before him rolled the mighty stream 
of Ganges, with countless numbers of pilgrims doing penance on its banks and bathing in its stream. And in his agony 
he cried aloud : “O Mother Ganges ! alas ! alas ! I have pursued you all my life and now I die here helpless in sight of 
you.” So his heart broke, and he never reached its shore. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Explain the allusion to Mount Meru and the comparison between it and an ant-hill. What was “the thunderbolt of Indra" ? 


—F.W. Bain 


What is a "Pashupata" ascetic, a Kapalika or a Chandala ? 


What do you surmise is the intiention of the author in telling this very sad story ? Quote phrases from the text to 
show the pathos. 


4. Commenton the significance and the author's use of the following expressions. 
(a) “This is the Ganges ! Is a jackal a lion —— 7?" 
(b) “O Mother Ganges ! alas ! alas !” 


5. What is the purpose of the words : “Reverend Sir, I am performing penance, for the expiation of sin ? 


One common mistake that many people have made is this : they have thought that it would 
bea very good thing if everybody had exactly the same amount of money, no matter whether 
they worked hard or lived quite idly. They forget that very few people would work at all 
if it were not for the money their work brings them, and that without work there would 
be no money. And they have imagined that if all the money in the country were equally 
divided everybody would be rich. Now that is a very great mistake, because there simply is 
not enough money to make everybody rich. If it were shared equally all round every one 
then would, on the basis of the calculations made in 1935, receive only about Rs. 65 a year. 
Today with a rise in the price level it might be Rs. 150 a year. That may be more than you 
receive now or it may be less, but would certainly not make you really rich. It is quite true that there are in this country 
a small number of very rich people ; but they are so few in comparison with the whole population that even if they 
were to share out all their wealth among the rest, it would make very little difference. It is said that if you flattened 
out that great French mountain Mont Blanc, the highest mountain in Europe, and spread it over the whole of France 
you would only raise the level of the land by about six inches. See if you can think out what that has to do with the 
question I have been talking about. 
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Many people, unfortunately, seem to think also that Government can always pay out money quite easily and in any 
quantity, and they forget, or else they do not know, that the Government can only pay out money that it has received 
in taxes—money that the tax-payer has had to work for. 


And now here is one final mistake that I should like to warn you against. Don't ever imagine that there is any thing 
to be ashamed of, or anything undignified, to grumble about in having to work hard for your living. If when you start 
work you can go into a job that suits you, so that you can really enjoy the work itself, so much the better : I hope that 
is what will happen. But if the work is not exactly the kind that you would choose, you must try to remember that 
you are helping to produce the things that other people need ; you are “doing your bit" and playing your part in the 
work of the world. You are like a wheel, even if it is only a very tiny wheel, in the great world-machinery of trade and 
industry that is always busily at work providing for the wants of hundreds of millions of people, and you must “put 
your back into it" and see to it that your particular task is always done as well as you can possibly do it. 


—Ernest F. Row 


QUESTIONS 


Why is it really necessary to work ? 

2. Ifall the money in the world were equally divided, everybody would be very 
happy. Do you agree ? 

3. The author tells us about flattening Mont Blanc and the little difference it would make in 
raising the level of France. What is his point in giving us this example ? 


Which is the best job in the world ? Why must you embrace it lovingly? 


What is the meaning of :“put your back into it ?" :“doing your bit”? 


All Great Thinkers live and move on a high plane of thought. It is only there they can breathe freely. It is only in contact 
with spirits like themselves they can live harmoniously and attain that serenity which comes from ideal companionship. 
The studies of all great thinkers must range along the highest altitudes of human thought. I cannot remember the name 
of any illuminative genius who did not drink his inspiration from fountains of ancient Greek and Hebrew writers ; or 
such among the moderns as were pupils in ancient thought, and, in turn, became masters in their own. I have always 
thought that the strongest argument in favour of the Baconian theory was, that no man, however indubitable his genius, 
could have written the plays and sonnets that have come down to us under Shakespeare's name who had not the liberal 
education of Bacon. How this habit of intercourse with the gods makes one impatient of mere men. The magnificent 
ideals that have ever haunted the human mind, and given us our highest proofs of a future immortality by reason of the 
impossibility of their fulfilment here, are splintered into atoms by contact with life's realities. Hence comes our sublime 
discontent. You will notice that your first sensation after reading a great book is one of melancholy and dissatisfaction. 
The ideas, sentiments, expressions, are so far beyond those of ordinary working life that you cannot turn aside from one 
to the other without an acute sensation and consciousness of the contrast. And the principles are so lofty, so super-human 
that it is a positive pain, if once you become imbued with them, to come down and mix in the squalid surroundings of 
ordinary humanity. It may be spiritual or intellectual pride that is engendered on the high plane of intellectual life . But 
whatever it is, it becomes inevitable. A habitual meditation on the vast problems that underline human life, and are 
knit into human destinies—thoughts of immortality, of the littleness of mere man, of the greatness of man's soul, of the 
splendours of the universe that are invisible to the ordinary traffickers in the street, as the vastness of St. Peter's is to the 
spider that weaves her web in a corner of the dome—these things do not fit men to understand the average human being, 
or tolerate with patience the sordid wretchedness of the unregenerate masses. It is easy to understand, therefore, why 
such thinkers fly to the solitude of their own thoughts, or the silent companionship of the immortals ; and if they care to 
present their views in prose or verse to the world, that these views take a sombre and melancholy setting from "the pale 
cast of thought" in which they were engendered. 


Paraphrase “You are like a wheel......millions of people” 


—P.A. Sheehan 
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QUESTIONS 


On what plane must great thinkers live and move ? 
Is a liberal education necessary to produce great literature ? 


Why does the reading of a great book, according to the author, make one melancholy and disappointed ? 
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What are the things that make it hard to understand the average human being? 


Although religion does not inhibit the acquistion of wealth, although it does not hold up large 
fortunes as evil,the tenor of its teaching, by and large, is to induce an attitude of indifference to 
worldly things, things which gratify one’s lower self and keep one engrossed in money-making. 
The student should be made to realize that the real goods of life are spiritual, love of things of 
the spirit and service of one’s fellowmen, joy of an ordered disciplined life. These are blessings 
money cannot buy. What is wealth before such things of the spirit ? Of all religious teachers 
Jesus Christ has dealt more comprehensively than any other with the problem of wealth in all 
its aspects. He may be called the greatest exponent of the science of the wealth. With only four 
words “Blessed are ye poor!” he changed altogether the values which man attached to human 
existence and human happiness and acquisition and possession of wealth. Real bliss consisted, 
he taught, not in riches nor in anything else which the world regarded as prosperity or felicity, 
but in the joy and happiness derived from being at peace with one's fellowmen through perfect love and fellowship 
and selfless service and sacrifice. 


The word “poor” on the lips of the Master had a spiritual significance—the poor so far as they were poor in spirit, 
humble before God, simple, God-fearing, teachable, faithful. It could surely not have been his intention to hold up 
destitution and privation as a blessing in itself. That would have turned life into a terrible ordeal and it would have been 
heartless to exhort the poor to believe that money was not necessary for one's sustenance or the joys and blessings of 
life. Even things of the spirit cannot be had without money. Extreme poverty is as liable to lead to the stagnation and 
impoverishment of the soul as excessive wealth. Not outward poverty but inward spirit was what Jesus Christ desired 
and demanded. Every religion asks a man to regard his wealth as a trust. Giving in charity for the relief of the poor and 
public welfare is not merely an act of compassion, not merely a religious duty, but also an act of social justice. All the 
gospels of wealth are based on the fundamental concept that none can claim an absolute or inherent right to property. 
Everyone holds it in trust from God to promote the good of mankind. All rights to private property are subject to this 
primary obligation to God and man. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What, according to the author, is the meaning of “indifference” ? Is it applicable to all religions ? 


—R.P. Masani 


Which are some of the real goods of spiritual living ? Is it easy to make the student realise this ? 


In what sense can it be said that Jesus Christ has dealt more comprehensively with the 
problem of wealth ? Did Mahatma Gandhi teach a similar doctrine ? 


4. What do you understand by the phrase : “poor in spirit" ? In that case, would it be more perfect to 
give away all your belongings and property and live like a pauper ? 


Describe some of the drawbacks of poverty and show how money is absolutely necessary in life. 


Write a short paragraph in which you develop the idea contained in the following : “Every religion asks a man to regard his 
wealth as a trust? 


7. Bernard Shaw has said that poverty is a crime. Do you agree ? 
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The third great defect of our civilization is that it does not know what to do with its knowledge. Science has given us 
powers fit for the gods, yet we use them like small children. For example, we do not know how to manage our machines. 
Machines were made to be man's servants ; yet he has grown so dependent on them that they are in a fair way to 
become his masters. Already most men spend most of their lives looking after and waiting upon machines. And the 
machines are very stern masters. They must be fed with coal, and given petrol to drink, and oil to wash with, and they 
must be kept at the right temperature. And if they do not get their meals when they expect them, they grow sulky and 
refuse to work, or burst with rage, and blow up, and spread ruin and destruction all round them. So we have to wait 
upon them very attentively and do all that we can to keep them in a good temper. Already we find it difficult either to 
work or play without the machines, and a time may come when they will rule us altogether, just as we rule the animals. 


And this brings me to the point at which I asked, “What do we do with all the time which the machines have saved 
for us, and the new energy they have given us ?" On the whole, it must be admitted, we do very little. For the most 
part we use our time and energy to make more and better machines ; but more and better machines will only give us 
still more time and still more energy, and what are we to do with them ? The answer, I think, is that we should try 
to become mere civilized. For the machines themselves, and the power which the machines have given us, are not 
civilization but aids to civilization. But you will remember that we agreed at the beginning that being civilized meant 
making and linking beautiful things, thinking freely, and living rightly and maintaining justice equally between man 
and man. Man has a better chance today to do these things than he ever had before ; he has more time, more energy, 
less to fear and less to fight against. If he will give his time and energy which his machines have won for him to making 
more beautiful things, to finding out more and more about the universe, to removing the causes of quarrels between 
nations, to discovering how to prevent poverty, then I think our civilization would undoubtedly be the greater, as it 
would be the most lasting that there has ever been. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Instead of making machines our servants the author says they have become our masters. In what sense has this come 
about ? 


—C.E.M. Joad 


2. The use of machines has brought us more leisure and more energy. But the author says that this has been a curse rather than 
a blessing. Why ? 


What exactly is the meaning of “civilization” ? Do you agree with the author's views ? 


4. “Making more beautiful things" - What does this expression mean? Make a list of the beautiful things that you would like 
to make and how you would make them. 


5. Mention some plans you may have to prevent poverty in the world. Who would receive your most particular attention, and 
why ? 


6. The author uses phrases like “fed with coal” ; “given petrol to drink”; “oil to wash" ; “kept at the right temperature". What 


The other day we heard someone smilingly refer to poets as dreamers. Now, it is accurate 
to refer to poets as dreamers, but it is not discerning to infer, as this person did, that the 
dreams of poets have no practical value beyond the realm of literary diversion. The truth is 
that poets are just as practical as people who build bridges or look into microscopes ; and 
just as close to reality and truth. Where they differ from the logician and the scientist is in 
the temporal sense alone ; they are ahead of their time, whereas logicians and scientists are 
abreast of their time. We must not be so superficial that we fail to discern the practicableness 
of dreams. Dreams are the sunrise streamers heralding a new day of scientific progress, 


machines would require these things? 
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another forward surge. Every forward step man takes in any field of life, is first taken along the dreamy paths of 
imagination. Robert Fulton did not discover his steamboat with full steam up, straining at a hawser at some Hudson 
River dock; first he dreamed the steamboat, he and other dreamers, and then scientific wisdom converted a picture in 
the mind into a reality of steel and wood. The automobile was not dug out of the ground like a nugget of gold ; first 
men dreamed the automobile and afterward, long afterward, the practical-minded engineers caught up with what had 
been created by winging fantasy. He who looks deeply and with a seeing eye into the poetry of yesterday finds there 
all the cold scientific magic of today and much which we shall not enjoy until some tomorrow. If the poet does not 
dream so clearly that blueprints of this vision can immediately be drawn and the practical conversions immediately 
effected, he must not for that reason be smiled upon as merely the mental host for a sort of harmless madness. For the 
poet, like the engineer, is a specialist. His being, tuned to the life of tomorrow, cannot be turned simultaneously to the 
life of today. To the scientist he says, “Here, I give you a flash of the future.” The wise scientist thanks him, and takes 
that flash of the future and makes it over into a fibre of today. 


QUESTIONS 


Are poets dreamers ? In what sense ? 


—Glen Falls 


Is a poet a practical man ? In what way ? 
Are dreams, according to the author, useful to the world ? Why ? 
What was Fulton's achievement ? 


If the poet did not dream, what would happen ? 
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In what way is the poet a specialist ? 


This romantic life in Kashmir was drawing to its end after three glorious months. 
Miss Joan was leaving a week earlier than Mrs. Rhodes, and about two days before 
she left I took her alone to the hotel for dinner. We walked to the hotel in perfect 
silence, a silence so heavy that I could hardly breathe. The hotel seemed to be far 
away and yet not far enough. That night, as I served her at table the temptation to 
touch her was overpowering, and I had almost forgotten myself when I dropped 
her coffee cup, which made me pull myself together and realize my position and 
my caste. On the way home there was a bridge over the canal to be crossed. She 
stopped on the bridge without a word, so I stopped beside her looking on to the 
calm water of the canal shining between the gigantic chenar trees. In the distance a 
gramophone was playing and the music floated over the water. We stood for a long 
time without saying a word to each other. I think the parting was disturbing her. 
There was something which she could not have explained and which she was trying to express. It might have been just 
a fancy of her own, or it may have been the subconscious knowledge of the secret, consuming passion of her attendant 
that was affecting her on this calm and beautiful night as we tarried on the bridge. It seemed to me that we stood there 
for ages, as if neither of us dare break the magic spell of night and music. Our houseboat was only a few yards from 
the bridge, and the Goodnight was the only word that passed between us as we parted—everything then went into the 
darkness. The Mail lorry came up to the bridge to take her away from the romantic city of Srinagar—and away from 
me. After she had taken her seat I put a woollen rug over her knees to keep her warm on the journey, and she handed 
me a ten-rupee note as a parting gift and sweetly said Good-bye. I watched her wave her hand till the lorry was out of 
sight. Then I realized what I had lost, and lost for ever. 


—Hazari 
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QUESTIONS 


1. What was the matter with the attendant as he walked with Miss Joan to the 
hotel ? Why did they not talk to each other ? 


After reading the passage can you give reasons to show what caste the attendant belonged to ? 


The author mentions the chenar trees of Kashmir. Give a brief but graphic 
description of these trees. 
4. "Tthink the parting was disturbing her" Was it the roamantic atmosphere of the surroundings, 
the thought of having to leave Kashmir, the kindness of her attendant, or thoughts of home 
that were the cause of the disturbance ? 
5. Why does the author call Srinagar a romantic city ? Give the meaning of “romantic.” Show how it may apply to Srinagar. 


6. Why did Miss Joan give the attendant a ten-rupee note ? Do friends do such things? 


Long years ago we made a tryst with destiny, and now the time comes when we shall redeem our pledge, not wholly 
or in full measure, but very substantially. At the stroke of the midnight hour, when the world sleeps, India will awake 
to life and freedom. A moment comes, which comes but rarely in history, when we step out from the old to the new, 
when an age ends, and when the soul of a nation, long suppressed, finds utterance. It is fitting that at this solemn 
moment we take the pledge of dedication to the service of India and her people and to the still larger cause of humanity. 


At the dawn of history India started on her unending quest, and trackless centuries are filled with her striving and the 
grandeur of her success and her failures. Through good and ill fortune alike she has never lost sight of that quest or 
forgotten the ideals which gave her strength. We end today a period of ill fortune and India discovers herself again. 
The achievement we celebrate today is but a step, an opening of opportunity, to the greater triumphs and achievements 
that await us. Are we brave enough and wise enough to grasp this opportunity and accept the challenge of the future ? 


Freedom and power bring responsibility. That responsibility rests upon this Assembly, a sovereign body representing 
the sovereign people of India. Before the birth of freedom we have endured all the pains of labour and our hearts are 
heavy with the memory of this sorrow. Some of those pains continue even now. Neverthless, the past is over and it is 
the future that beckons to us now. That future is not one of ease or resting but of incessant striving so that we may 
fulfil the pledges we have so often taken and the one we shall take today. The service of India means the service of 
the millions who suffer. It means the ending of poverty and ignorance and disease and inequality of opportunity. The 
ambition of the greatest man of our generation has been to wipe every tear from every eye. That may be beyond us, 
but as long as there are tears and suffering , so long our work will not be over. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Express in your own words : (a) we made a tryst with destiny ; 
(b) at the stroke of the midnight hour ; (c) when the world sleeps ; 
(d) when we step out from the old to the new ; (e) we take the pledge of dedication ; 
(f) at the dawn of history ; (g) India discovers herself again ; (^) with the memory of sorrow. 


—Jawaharlal Nehru 


In what does the "service of India" consist, according to the author ? 


What are the ideals which India has never forgotten ? 


Mention some of the responsibilities of freedom and power. 


gu pa Tec be 


This speech is concerned with the living as well as the dead. In what way does Nehru appeal to his listeners ? What motive 
urges Nehru to rouse the India of today to action ? 


6. Quote the line that has a direct reference to Mahatma Gandhi. 
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The Artist co-operates with God in making increasingly larger numbers of people see the 
beauty of the world which these people could never see for themselves. The world is, of 
course, God's artistic masterpiece ; but it is the artist who lends people eyes to see it with. 
Browning's Fra Lippo has the last word on the subject :— 


For, don't you mark, we're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see ? 


In this sense, Oscar Wilde's paradox is perfectly true : that Nature imitates Art; for the 
majority of men see in Nature what Art has taught them to see in Nature. The fogs of 
London, said Wilde, were the invention of Whistler. To love beauty therefore becomes to 
the artist, as an artist, his first duty. To love beauty, that is, to see it for himself first, and 
then to communicate it to others ; for love implies at once vision and reproduction. It must be the first article in an 
artist's creed, as an artist, that beauty is the best interpreter of God to man ; that, when he has got hold of beauty, he 
has got hold of the surest key to the knowledge of God. Keats has said that Beauty is Truth. Now, this is not true. But 
to us here, Beauty is, as Plato said, the splendour of Truth. The artist, as an artist, must be content with the splendour 
and, through this splendour strive to convey the truth. He has no business with truth as such as the philosopher, for 
instance, has. He has no concern with conduct as such, as the moralist, for instance, has. It is not his function to exhort 
men to good works, or to prove things ; but merely to exhibit them. Plato thought a picture, for instance, was just a 
copy of an object—a copy of the idea. It was Aristotle, Plato's pupil, who pointed out that, though a picture was in one 
sense certainly a copy and therefore something less than the object, in another sense it was something more than the 
object. It was, briefly, the idea of the object made visible to the eye. Art, therefore, does not consist merely in line and 
colour, sound and image ; but primarily in ideas. Beauty may not be useful. Beauty may not improve our minds. But 
beauty must please. Indeed, such is the inherent delightfulness of beauty that, by its magic touch, not only the ugly 
becomes pleasureable, but even sorrow becomes a joy. That is the explanation of the pleasure we feel in tragedy. What 
would shock us in actual life gives us pleasure in a tragedy. For tragedy makes experience significant ; and by making 
it significant, it makes it beautiful ; and by making it beautiful, it makes it pleasant. And yet, it does not aim at pleasing 
; it only aims at exhibiting. Pleasure is not its aim ; it is its effect. 


QUESTIONS 


What does the artist do for most of us ? 


—Armando Menezes 


Why does the artist "lend" his eyes to people ? 

Explain : “Nature imitates Art? 

What is the artist's first duty ? Why ? 

What is the surest key to the knowledge of God ? Why ? 
What is the artist's real function ? 


In what does Art primarily consist ? 


pe X ee Mio Der coUo ipsi: ups 


When does sorrow become a joy ? 


Chapter 38| PRECIS-WRITING 


A precis* is a summary, and precis-writing means summarising. Precis-writing is an exercise in compression. A precis 
is the gist or main theme of a passage expressed in as few words as possible. It should be lucid, succinct, and full (i.e. 
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including all essential points), so that anyone on reading it may be able to grasp the main points and general effect of 
the passage summarised. 


Precis-writing must not be confused with paraphrasing. A paraphrase should reproduce not only the substance of a 
passage, but also all its details. It will therefore be at least as long as, and probably longer than, the original. But a precis 
must always be much shorter than the original ; for it is meant to express only the main theme, shorn of all unimportant 
details, and that as tersely as possible. As the styles of writers differ, some being concise and some diffuse, no rigid 
rule can be laid down for the length of a precis ; but so much may be said, that a precis should not contain more than 
a third of the number of words in the original passage. 


I. Uses of Precis-Writing 


1.  Precis-writing is a very fine exercise in reading. Most people read carelessly, and retain only a vague idea of 
what they have read. You can easily test the value of your reading. Read in your usual way a chapter, or even a 
page, of a book ; and then, having closed the book try to put down briefly the substance of what you have just 
read. You will probably find that your memory of it is hazy and muddled. Is this because your memory is weak 
? No; it is because your attention was not fully centred on the passage while you were reading it. The memory 
cannot retain what was never given it to hold ; you did not remember the passage properly because you did 
not properly grasp it as you read it. Now precis-writing forces you to pay attention to what you read ; for 
no one can write a summary of any passage unless he has clearly grasped its meaning. So summarizing is an 
excellent training in concentration of attention. It teaches one to read with the mind, as well as with the eye, 
on the page. 

2.  Precis-writing is also a very good exercise in writing a composition. It teaches one how to express one's 
thoughts clearly, concisely and effectively. It is a splendid corrective of the common tendency to vague and 
disorderly thinking and loose and diffuse writing. Have you noticed how an uneducated person tells a story ? 
He repeats himself, brings in a lot of irrelevant matter, omits from its proper place what is essential and drags 
it in later as an after-thought, and takes twenty minutes to say what a trained thinker would express in five. 
The whole effect is muddled and tedious. In a precis you have to work within strict limits. You must express 
a certain meaning in a fixed number of words. So you learn to choose your words carefully, to construct your 
sentences with an eye to fullness combined with brevity, and to put your matter in a strictly logical order. 

3. So practice in precis-writing is of great value for practical life. In any position of life the ability to grasp quickly 
and accurately what is read, or heard, and to reproduce it clearly and concisely, is of the utmost value. For 
lawyers, businessmen, and government officials it is essential. 


Il. Method of Procedure 


You must make up your mind from the beginning that precis-writing means intensive brain-work. There is no easy 
short cut to summarising a passage. To tear the heart out of a passage means concentrated thought, and you must be 
prepared for close attention and hard thinking. 


1. Reading (a) First read the passage through carefully, but not too slowly, to get a general idea of its meaning. 
If one reading is not sufficient to give you this clearly, read it over again, and yet again. The more you read it, 
the more familiar will it become to you, and the clearer will be (i) its subject, and (ii ) what is said about that 
subject. Ask yourself, ^What is it I am reading ? What does the author mean ? What is his subject ? What is he 
saying about it ? Can I put in a few words the pith of what he says ?" 


(b) Usually you are required to supply a title for your precis. This is a good stage at which to do this. 
Think of some word, phrase or short sentence that will sum up briefly the main subject of the passage. 
Sometimes this is supplied by what we may call a key-sentence. This key-sentence may be found at 
the beginning or at the end of the passage. For example, look at Exercise 148, No. 20, in which the 
first sentence gives the subject, all the rest of the passage being an expansion and illustration of it : 
"Hospitality is a virtue for which the natives of the East in general are highly and deservedly admired". 
This at once suggests the short title of "Eastern Hospitality". But you will not always find such 
convenient key-sentences in the passage you have to summarise. In their absence, you must get a clear 
idea of the subject from the passage as a whole, and then sum it up in a suitable heading. 
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The effort to find a suitable title at this stage will help you to define in your mind what exactly the 
subject, or main theme, of the passage is. 


(c) Further reading is now necessary to ensure that you understand the details of the passage as well as its 
main purport. Take it now sentence by sentence, and word by word. If the meanings of any words are not 
clear, look them up in a dictionary. Detailed study of this kind is necessary, because a phrase, a sentence, 
or even a single word, may be of prime importance, and the misunderstanding of it may cause you to 
miss the whole point of the passage. 


(d) You should now be in a position to decide what parts of the passage are essential and what parts are 
comparatively unimportant and so can be omitted without any loss. This process of selection is not so 
easy as some people think. Beginners select ; but they often select in a haphazard or mechanical way. It 
requires some practice to be able to say, “This is essential to the meaning of the passage, and that is only 
incidental and unimportant.” The best guide, of course, is the subject or main theme of the passage. If you 
have a clear and correct idea of that you will soon see what is important and what is unimportant. 


At this stage it is useful to jot down your conclusions in brief notes—writing down the subject, the 
title, and the details which you consider essential or important. (This is a better plan than underlining 
sentences and phrases in the original.) 


2. Writing (a) Rough Drafts—You should now be ready to attempt the writing of the precis ; but be sure of the 
limits within which it must be compressed. If the number of words is given you, this is easy; but if you are 
told to reduce the passage to say, a third of its length, count the number of words in the passage and divide by 
three. You may use fewer words than the number prescribed, but in no case may you exceed the limit. 


It is not likely that your first attempt will be a complete success. The draft will probably be too long. In fact 
you may have to write out several drafts before you find how to express the gist of the passage fully within 
the limits set. A good deal of patience and revision will be required before you get it right. It is a good plan to 
write the first draft without having the actual words of the originial passages before one's eyes. 


(b) Important Points—The following points must be kept in mind: 


(i) The precis should be all in your own words. It must not be a patchwork made up of phrases and 
sentences quoted from the original. 

(ii) The precis must be a connected whole. It may be divided into sections or paragraphs, according 
to changes in the subject-matter, but these must not appear as separate notes, but must be joined 
together in such a way as to read continuously. 

(iii) The precis must be complete and self-contained ; that is, it must convey its 
message fully and clearly without requiring any reference to the original to complete its meaning. 

(iv) Itis only the gist, main purport, or general meaning of the passage which you have to express. 
There is no room in a precis for colloquial expressions, circumlocutions, periphrasis or rhetorical 
flourishes. All redundancies of expression must be rigorously pruned. If faithful reproduction of 
the main theme is the first essential of a summary, conciseness is the second. 


(v) The precis must be in simple, direct grammatical and idiomatic English. 


(c) The Art of Compression—You are not bound to follow the orginal order of thought to the passage to be 
summarised, if you can express its meaning more clearly and concisely by transposing any of its parts. 
In condensing, aim rather at remodelling, than at mere omission. We may omit mere repetitions, 
illustrations and examples ; but we change figures of speech into literal expressions, compress wordy 
sentences, and alter phrases to words. 
Take a few examples: 
^His courage in battle might without exaggeration be called lion-like". He was very brave in battle. 
"The account the witness gave of the incident moved everyone that heard it to laughter? 
The witness's story was absurd. 
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“There came to his recollection.” 

He remembered. 

“The clerk who is now in his employ? 

His present clerk. 

“They acted in a manner that rendered them liable to prosecution? 
They acted illegally. 

“He got up and made a speech on the spur of the moment.” 

He spoke off-hand. 

“John fell into the river and, before help could reach him, he sank.” 
John was drowned in the river. 


> 


“He was hard up for money and was being pressed by his creditor’ 
He was in financial difficulties. 


“The England of our own days is so strong and the Spain of our own days is so feeble, that it is not possible, 
without some reflection and care, to comprehend the full extent of the peril which England had from the power and 
ambition of Spain in the 16th century? (51 words.) 
We cannot nowadays fully realise what a menace Spain was to England in the 16th century. 
(16 words.) 

(d) Indirect Speech—As a rule, a precis should be written in indirect speech, after a "verb of saying" in the 
past tense. For example: 


^Whether we look at the intrinsic value of our literature, or at the particular situation of this country, we shall see 
the strongest reason to think that of all foreign tongues the English tongue is that which would be the most useful 
to our native subjects? —Macualay 


Condensed in indirect speech: 


Lord Macaulay said that England's noble literature and the universality of her language made English the foreign 
language most useful for India. 


The change from direct to indirect speech calls for attention to the following points: 
(i) Correct sequence of tenses after the “verb of saying” in the past tense. 
(ii) Clear differentiation of the various persons mentioned in the passage. Care must be taken with 
pronouns he, she and they. To avoid confusion proper names should be used occasionally. 
(iii) Correct use of adverbs and other words indicating time. 


(iv) Proper choice of “verbs of saying”, to indicate questions, commands, warnings, threats or 
exhortations. 
Great care must be taken to avoid lapsing into direct speech—a very common fault. 
Some passages, however, are best summarised in direct speech. 

3.  Revision—When you have made your final draft, carefully revise it before you write out the fair copy. Be sure 
that its length is within the limits prescribed. Compare it with the original to see that you have not omitted 
any important point. See whether it reads well as a connected whole, and correct any mistakes in spelling and 
punctuation, grammar and idiom. 


Then write out the fair copy neatly, prefixing the title you have chosen. 


IIl. To Sum Up 


1. First carefully read the passage, if necessary, several times, apprehend 
clearly its main theme or general meaning. 


Examine the passage in detail, to make sure of the meaning of each sentence, phrase and word. 
Supply a short title which will express the subject. 


Select and note down the important points essential to the expression of the main theme. 
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Note the length of number of words prescribed for the precis, and write out a first draft. 


In doing this remember that you are to express the gist of the passage in your own words, and not in quotations from the 
passage ; that you should condense by remodelling than by mere omission ; and that your precis must be self-contained and 
a connected whole. Add nothing ; make no comment ; correct no facts. 


7. Revise your draft. Compare it carefully with the original to see that you have included all the important points. If it is too 
long, still further compress it by omitting unnecessary words and phrases or by remodelling sentences. Correct all mistakes 
in spelling, grammar and idiom, and see that it is properly punctuated. Let the language be simple and direct. 


8. Write out neatly the fair copy under the heading you have selected. 


SPECIMEN — 1 


One great defect of our civilization is that it does not know what to do with its knowledge. Science, as we have seen, 
has given us powers fit for the gods, yet we use them like small children. 


For example, we do not know how to manage our machines. Machines were made to be man's servants; yet he has 
grown so dependent on them that they are in a fair way to become his masters. Already most men spend most of their 
lives looking after and waiting upon machines. And the machines are very stern masters. They must be fed with coal, 
and given petrol to drink, and oil to wash with, and must be kept at the right temperature. And if they do not get their 
meals when they expect them, they grow sulky and refuse to work, or burst with rage, and blow up, and spread ruin 
and destruction all round them. So we have to wait upon them very attentively and do all that we can to keep them in 
a good temper. Already we find it difficult either to work or play without the machines, and a time may come when 
they will rule us altogether, just as we rule the animals. 


(C.E.M. Joad) 
Summary 


Men and Machines 


We do not know what to do with our knowledge. Science has given us superhuman powers, which we do not use 
properly. For example, we are unable to manage our machines. Machines should be fed promptly and waited upon 
attentively; otherwise they refuse to work or cause destruction. We already find it difficult to do without machines. In 
the course of time they may rule over us altogether. 


SPECIMEN — 2 


A stamp is, to many people, just a slip of paper that takes a letter from one town or country to another. They are unable 
to understand why we stamp collectors find so much pleasure in collecting them and how we find the time in which to 
indulge in our hobby. To them it seems a waste of time, a waste of effort and a waste of money. But they do not realise 
that there are many who do buy stamps, many who find the effort worth-while and many who, if they did not spend 
their time collecting stamps, would spend it less profitably. We all seek something to do in our leisure hours and what 
better occupation is there to keep us out of mischief than that of collecting stamps? An album, a packet of hinges, a 
new supply of stamps, and the time passes swiftly and pleasantly. 


Stamp-collecting has no limits and a collection never has an end; countries are always printing and issuing new stamps 
to celebrate coronations, great events, anniversaries and deaths. And the fascination of collecting is trying to obtain 
these stamps before one's rivals. Every sphere of stamp-collecting has its fascination — receiving letters from distant 
countries and discovering old stamps in the leaves of dusty old books. A stamp itself has a fascination all its own. 
Gazing at its little picture we are transported to the wilds of Congo, the homes of the Arabs, and the endless tracks 
of the Sahara desert. There is a history in every stamp. The ancient Roman Empire and the Constitution of America, 
India's Independence and the Allied victory, are all conveyed to our mind's eye by means of stamps. We see famous 
men, pictures, writers, scientists, soldiers, politicians and famous incidents. Stamps, so small and minute, contain 
knowledge that is vast and important. 
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Summary 


Stamp-collecting 


To many people a stamp is merely something necessary for sending a letter. They regard stamp-collecting as a waste of time, effort 
and money. But there are many people who love buying stamps and find this hobby worthwhile and more profitable than other 
leisure pursuits. Collecting stamps helps to pass the time quickly and pleasantly. 


Stamp-collecting is limitless and endless. Countries are always issuing stamps to celebrate important events. It is fascinating to 
receive letters from distant countries and to discover stamps in old books. A stamp itself has a charm. Stamps show us geographical 
and historical pictures, famous people and incidents. These small things contain vast knowledge. 


Write summaries of the following passages of about one-third of the original length. 


1. Inevery country people imagine that they are the best and the cleverest and the others are not so 

' . : I love my 
good as are not so good as they are. The Englishman thinks that he and his country are the best; jing, 
the Frenchman is very proud of France and everything French. The Germans and Italians think no 
less of their countries and many Indians imagine that India is in many ways the greatest country 
in the world. This is wrong. Everybody wants to think well of himself and his country. But really 
there is no person who has not got some good and some bad qualities. In the same way, there is 
no country which is not partly good and partly bad. We must take the good wherever we find it 
and try to remove the bad wherever it may be. We are, of course, most concerned with our own 
country, India. Unfortunately, it is in a bad way today. Many of our people are poor and unhappy. 
They have no joy in their lives. We have to find out how we can make them happier. We have to 
see what is good in our ways and customs and try to keep it, and whatever is bad we have to throw 


away. If we find anything good in other countries, we should certainly take it. 


2. There are hundreds of superstitions which survive in various parts of the country, and the stury of them is rather amusing. 
We are told, for example, that it is unlucky to point to the new moon or to look at it through glass, but if we bow nine times 
to it we shall have a lucky month. 


Now suppose you tell a scientist that you believe a certain superstition — let us say, that the howling of a dog is a sign of 
death. The scientist will immediately require evidence before he can accept your belief. He will want figures to prove it. It 
will be useless to quote two or three cases; he will want hundreds. He will want also to know (a) if it ever happens that the 
howling of dogs is not followed by a death, (b) if ever a person’s death is predicted by the howling of dogs. The answer to the 
former question is in the affirmative, and to the latter in the negative. Your superstition will not bear investigation. It may 
impress an ignorant person; but it cannot face the light of facts. Your case would not carry conviction in a court of law. 


Apart from this process of testing by results, any intelligent man will want to know the “reason why”. What connection can 
there be between a howling dog and an approaching death? Can it be cause and effect? Can it be that the dog has a gift of 
foreseeing such events? Or is the dog the instrument employed by some uncanny power that moves invisibly in our midst? 


3. Over-eating is one of the most wonderful practices among those who think that they can afford it. 
In fact, authorities say that nearly all who can get as much as they desire, over-eat to their disadvantage. 
This class of people could save a great more food than they can save by missing one meal per week and at 
the same time they could improve their health. 


A heavy meal at night, the so-called "dinner", is the fashion with many and often it is taken shortly before 
retiring. It is unnecessary and could be forgone, not only once a week but daily without loss of strength. 
From three to five hours are needed to digest food. While sleeping, this food not being required to give 
energy for work, is in many cases converted into excess fat, giving rise to overweight. The evening meal 
should be light, taken three or four hours before retiring. This prevents over-eating, conserves energy and 
reduces the cost of food. 


4. Trees give shade for the benefit of others and while they themselves stand in the 
sun and endure scorching heat, they produce the fruit by which others profit. 
The character of good men is like that of trees. What is the use of this perishable 
body, if no use of it is made for the benefit of mankind? Sandalwood — the more 
it is rubbed the more scent does it yield. Sugarcane — the more it is peeled and 
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cut into pieces, the more juice does it produce. Gold — the more it is burnt, the vts eve fidt 
more brightly does it shine. The men who are noble at heart do not lose these forever. 
qualities even in losing their lives. What does it matter whether men praise them 

or not? What difference does it make whether riches abide with them or not? 

What does it signify whether they die at this moment or whether their lives are 

prolonged? Happen what may, those who tread in the right path will not set foot 

in any other. Life itself is unprofitable to a man who does not live for others. 

To live for the mere sake of living one's life is to live the life of dogs and cows. 

Those who lay down their lives for the sake of a friend, or even for the sake of a 

stranger, will assuredly dwell forever in a world of bliss. 


We must insist that free oratory is only the beginning of free speech; it is not the end, but a means 
to an end. The end is to find the truth. The practical justification of civil liberty is not that the 
examination of opinion is one of the necessities of man. For experience tells us that it is only 
when freedom of opinion becomes the compulsion to debate that the seed which our forefathers 
planted has produced its fruit. When that is understood, freedom will be cherished not because 
it is a vent for our opinions but because it is the surest method of correcting them. 


"The unexamined life’, said Socrates, ‘is unfit to be lived by man’. This is the virtue of liberty, and the 
ground on which we may best justify our belief in it, that it tolerates error in order to serve the truth. 
When more men are brought face to face with their opponents, forced to listen and learn and mend their 
ideas, they cease to be children and savages and begin to live like civilized men. Then only is freedom 
a reality, when men may voice their opinions because they must examine their opinions. 


The only reason for dwelling on all this is that if we are to preserve democracy we must understand its principles. And the 
principle which distinguishes it from all other forms of government is that in a democracy the opposition not only is tolerated 
as constitutional but must be maintained because it is in fact indispensable. 


The democratic system cannot be operated without effective opposition. For, in making the great experiment of governing 
people by consent rather than by coercion, it is not sufficient that the party in power should have a majority. It is just as 
necessary that the party in power should never outrage the minority. That means that it must listen to the minority and be 
moved by the criticisms of the minority. 


Idesigned, after my first voyage, to spend the rest of my days at Baghdad, but it was not long ere 
Igrew weary of an indolent life, and I put to sea a second time, with merchants of known probity. 
We embarked on board of a good ship, and after recommending ourselves to God, set sail. One 
day we landed on an Island covered with several sorts of fruit-trees, but we could see neither 
man nor animal. We walked in the meadows, along the streams that watered them. Whilst some 
diverted themselves with gathering flowers, and others fruits, I took my wine and provisions, 
and sat down near a stream betwixt two high trees, which afforded a delightful shade. I made a 
good meal, and afterwards fell asleep. I cannot tell how long I slept, but when I awoke the ship 
was no longer in view. 


In this sad condition, I was ready to die with grief. I cried out in agony, beat my head and breast, and threw myself upon the 
ground, where I lay some time, overwhelmed by a rushing current of thoughts, each more distressing than the last. When 
I gazed towards the sea I could discern nothing but sky and water ; but looking over the land I beheld something white ; 
and coming down, I took what provision I had left, and went towards the object, which was so distant that at first could not 
distinguish what it was. 


As I approached, I thought it to be a white dome, of a prodigious height and extent. I drew near to it, and walked round it ; 
but found no door to it ; and I found that I had not strength nor activity to climb it, on account of its exceeding smoothness. 
I made a mark at the place where I stood, and went round the dome, measuring its circumference ; and lo ! it was fifty full 
paces ; and I meditated upon some means of gaining an entrance into it ; but no means of accomplishing this occurred to me. 


By this time the sun was about to set, and all of a sudden the sky became as dark as if it had been covered with a thick cloud. 
Iwas much astonished at this sudden darkness but much more when I found it occasioned by a bird of a most extraordinary 
size, that came flying towards me. I remembered that I had often heard mariners speak of a miraculous bird called the roc, 
and conceived that the great dome which I so much admired must be her egg. Shortly afterwards, the bird alighted, and sat 
over the egg. 
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7. It is very easy to acquire bad habits, such as eating too many sweets or too much food, or 
drinking too much fluid of any kind, or smoking. The more we do a thing, the more we 
tend to like doing it ; and, if we do not continue to do it, we feel unhappy. This is called 


the force of habit, and the force of habit should be fought against. 


Things which may be very good when only done from time to time, tend to become very 
harmful when done too often and too much. This applies even to such good things as 
Work or rest. Some people form a bad habit of working too much, and others of idling too 
much. The wise man always remembers that this is true about himself, and checks any 
bad habit. He says to himself, "I am now becoming idle,’ or “I like too many sweets,’ or “I 
smoke too much" and then adds, “I will get myself out of this bad habit at once.” 


One of the most widely spread of bad habits is the use of tobacco. Tobacco is now smoked or chewed by men, often by women, 
and even by children, almost all over the world. It was brought into Europe from America by Sir Walter Raleigh, four centuries 
ago, and has thence spread every where. I very much doubt whether there is any good in the habit, even when tobacco is not 
used to excess ; and it is extremely difficult to get rid of the habit when once it has been formed. 


Alcohol is taken in almost all cool and cold climates, and to a very much less extent in hot ones. Thus, it is taken by people 
who live in the Himalaya Mountains, but not nearly so much by those who live in the plains of India. Alcohol is not necessary 
inany way to anybody. Millions of people are beginning to do without it entirely ; and once the United States of America have 
passed laws which forbid its manufacture or sale throughout the length and breadth of their vast country. In India it is not 
required by the people at all, and should be avoided by them altogether. The regular use of alcohol, even in small quantities, 
tends to cause mischief in many ways to various organs of the body. It affects the liver, it weakens the mental powers, and 
lessens the general energy of the body. 


8. The great advantage of early rising is the good start it gives us in our day's work. The early riser 
has done a large amount of hard work before other men have got out of bed. In the early morning 
the mind is fresh, and there are few sounds or other distractions, so that work done at that time is 
generally well done. In many cases the early riser also finds time to take some exercise in the fresh 
morning air, and this exercise supplies him with a fund of energy that will last until the evening. 
By beginning so early, he knows that he has plenty of time to do thoroughly all the work he can 
be expected to do, and is not tempted to hurry over any part of it. All his work being finished in 
good time, he has a long interval of rest in the evening before the timely hour when he goes to 
bed. He gets to sleep several hours before midnight, at the time when sleep is most refreshing 
and after a sound night's rest, rises early next morning in good health and spirits for the labours 
of a new day. 


It is very plain that such a life as this is far more conducive to health than that of the man who shortens his waking hours by 
rising late, and so can afford in the course of the day little leisure for necessary rest. Any one who lies in bed late, must, if he 
wishes to do a full day's work, go on working to a correspondingly late hour, and deny himself the hour or two of evening 
exercise that he ought to take for the benefit of his health. But, in spite of all his efforts, he will probably produce as good 
results as the early riser, because he misses the best working hours of the day. 


It may be objected to this that some find the perfect quiet of midnight by far the best time for working. This is no doubt true 
in certain cases. Several great thinkers have found by experience that their intellect is clearest, and they can write best, when 
they burn the midnight oil. But even in such cases the practice of working late at night cannot be commended. Few men, if 
any, can exert the full power of their intellect at the time when nature prescribes sleep, without ruining their health thereby 
; and of course the injury done to the health must in the long run have a bad effect on the quality of the work done. 


9. The human race is spread all over the world, from the polar regions to the tropics. The people of which it is made up, eat 
different kinds of food, partly according to the climate in which they live, and partly according to the kind of food which 
their country produces. Thus, in India, the people live chiefly on different kinds of grain, eggs, milk, or sometimes fish and 
meat. In Europe the people eat more flesh and less grain. In the Arctic regions, where no grain and fruits are produced, the 
Eskimo and other races live almost entirely on flesh, especially fat. 


The men of one race are able to eat the food of another race, if they are brought into the country inhabited by the latter ; 
but as a rule they still prefer their own food, at least for a time—owing to custom. In hot climates, flesh and fat are not much 
needed ; but in the Arctic regions they seem to be very necessary for keeping up the heat of the body. 
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The kind of food eaten also depends very often on custom or habit, and sometimes 
upon religion. Brahmins will not touch meat ; Mohammedans and Jews will not 
touch the flesh of pigs. Most races would refuse to eat the flesh of many unclean 
animals, although, quite possibly, such flesh may really be quite wholesome. 


All races of mankind have their own different ideas on this matter. Thus the English 
used to laugh at the French because the latter ate frogs' legs and some kind of snails; 
the Australians dislike rabbits although the English eat them ; and the Burmese eat 
the flesh of crocodiles and elephants. 


Neverthless there are many reasons for these likes and dislikes. Thus, swine in eastern countries are very dirty feeders, 
whereas in Europe they are kept on clean food. The result is that their flesh is eaten in Europe but not in India. Men dislike 
eating the flesh of all draught animals. Hence the Englishman will not eat horse-flesh, and the Hindu will not touch the flesh 
of cattle. 


Lastly, certain savage peoples used to be cannibals—that is to say, they ate human flesh—though this custom has now 
fortunately almost ceased throughout the whole world. 


There is another reason for disliking certain kinds of flesh, and a very good reason too. It is because these kinds are apt to 
contain dangerous parasites, which may get into the blood of those who eat the flesh. Certain kinds of swine, for example, 
are dangerous as food, as their flesh contains a parasite in the form of a little worm. 


Dear boy, now that you are going a little more into the world I will take this 
occasion to explain my intentions as to your future expenses, that you may 
know what you have to expect from me, and make your plan accordingly. 
I shall neither deny nor grudge you any money that may be necessary for 
either your improvement or pleasures ; I mean the pleasures of a rational 
being. Under the head of improvement I mean the best books, and the best 
masters cost what they will ; I also mean all the expense of lodgings, coach, 
dress, servants, etc., which, according to the several places where you may 


be, shall be respectively necessary to enable you to keep the best company. Under the head of rational pleasures I comprehend, 
first, proper charities to real and compassionate objects of it ; secondly, proper presents to those to whom you are obliged, or 
whom you desire to oblige ; thirdly, a conformity of expense to that of the company which you keep ; as in public spectacles, 
your share of little entertainments, a few pistoles at games of mere commerce and other incidental calls of good company. The 
only two articles which I will never supply are, the profusion oflow riot, and the idle lavishness of negligence and laziness. A 
fool squanders away without credit or advantage to himself, more than a man of sense spends with both. The latter employs 
his money as he does his time, and never spends a shilling of the one, nor a minute of the other, but in something that is either 
useful or rationally pleasing to himself or others. The former buys whatever he does not want, and does not pay for what he 
does want. He cannot withstand the charms of a toy-shop ; snuff-boxes, watches, heads or canes, etc., are his destruction. His 
servants and tradesmen conspire with his own indolence to cheat him, and in a very little time he is astonished, in the midst 
of all the ridiculous superfluities, to find himself in want of all the real comforts and necessaries of life. Without care and 
method the largest fortune will not, and with them almost the smallest will, supply all necessary expenses. Keep an account 
in a book, of all that you receive, and of all that you pay ; for no man, who knows what he receives and what he pays, ever 
runs out. 

A great part of Arabia is desert. Here there is nothing but sand and rock. 
The sand is so hot that you cannot walk over it with your bare feet in the 
daytime. Here and there in the desert are springs of water that come from 
deep down under the ground—so deep that the sun cannot dry them up. 
These springs are few and far apart, but wherever there is one, trees grow 
tall and graceful, making a cool, green, shady place around the spring. Such 
a place is called an oasis. 


The Arabs who are not in the cities live in the desert all the year round. They 
live in tents that can be put up and taken down very easily and quickly so 
that they can move from one oasis to another, seeking grass and water for 
their sheep, goats, camels and horses. These desert Arabs eat ripe, sweet 
figs, and also the dates that grow upon the palm trees ; they dry them, too, 
and use them as food all the year round. 
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These Arabs have the finest horses in the world. An Arab is very proud of his riding horse, and loves him almost as much as 
he loves his wife and children. He never puts heavy loads upon his horse, and often lets him stay in the tent with his family. 


The camel is much more useful to the Arab than his beautiful horse, however, for he is much larger and stronger. One camel 
can carry as much as or more than two horses. The Arab loads the camel with goods and rides him, too, for miles and miles 
across the desert—just as if he were really the “Ship of the Desert,’ which he is often called. 


12. Ferdinand and Isabella, informed of the return and discoveries of their admiral, awaited him at Barcelona 
with honour and munificence worthy of the greatness of his services. The nobility came from all the 
provinces to meet him. He made a triumphal entry as a prince of future kingdoms. The Indians brought 
over as a living proof of the existence of new races in these newly-discovered lands, marched at the 
head of the procession, their bodies painted with divers colours, and adorned with gold necklaces and 
pearls. The animals and birds, the unkonwn plants, and the precious stones collected on these shores, 
were exhibited in golden basins, carried on the heads of Moorish or Negro slaves. The eager crowd 
pressed close upon them, and wondrous tales were circulated about the officers and companions of 
Columbus. The admiral himself, mounted on a richly charger presented by the king, next appeared, 
accompanied by a numerous caparisoned cavalcade of courtiers and gentlemen. All eyes were directed 
toward the man inspired of Heaven, who first had dared lift the veil of Ocean. People sought in his face 
for a sign of his mission and thought they could discern one. The beauty of his features, the majesty of 
his countenance, the vigour of eternal youth joined to the dignity of age the combination of thought 
with action, of strength with experience, a thorough appreciation of his worth combined with piety, 
made Columbus then appear (as those relate who saw him enter Barcelona) like a prophet, or a hero of 
Holy Writ or Grecian story. 


“None could compare with him,” they say ; “all felt him to be the greatest or most fortunate of men.” 


Ferdinand and Isabella received him on their throne, shaded from the sun by a golden canopy. They rose up before him, as 
though he had been an inspired messenger. They then made him sit on a level with themselves, and listened to the circumstantial 
account of his voyage. At the end of his recital, which habitual eloquence had coloured with his exuberant imagination, the 
king and queen, moved to tears, fell on their knees and repeated the Te Deum, a thanksgiving for the greatest conquest the 
Almightly had yet vouchsafed to sovereigns. 


13. Up the River Hudson in North America are the Catskill Mountains. In a certain village at the 
foot of these mountains, there lived long ago a man named Rip Van Winkle. He was a simple and 
good-natured person, a very kind neighbour and a great favourite among all the good wives of 
the village. Whenever there was a squabble in the family of Rip, the women in the village always 
took his part and laid all the blame on Dame Van Winkle. 


The children of the village too would shout with joy, whenever they saw him. He helped at their 
sports, made playthings for them, taught them to fly kites and shoot marbles and told them long 
stories of ghosts, witches and Indians. 

Rip had no love for labour, if it would bring him profit. He would sit for a whole day on a wet 
rock and fish without a murmur, even though he did not catch a single fish. He would carry a 
light gun on his shoulder for hours together and shoot only a few squirrels or wild pigeons. 


He would never refuse to assist a neighbour even in roughest toil. The women of the village often employed him to run their 
errands and to do little jobs for them. In a word, Rip was ready to attend to anybody's business but his own. He was, however, 
one of those men who take the world easy. He would eat coarse bread or fine, whichever could be got with least thought or 
trouble. And he would rather starve on a penny than work for a pound. 


If left to himself, Rip would have whistled away life in perfect contentment. But his wife always kept drumming in his ears 
about his idleness, his carelessness and the ruins he was bringing on his family. Rip had but one way of replying to all her 
lectures—he shook his head, cast up his eyes and said nothing. He had one good friend at home and that was his dog Wolf 
which was as idle as the master. 


14. The man who is perpetually hesitating which of the two things he will do first, will do neither. The man who resolves, but 
suffers his resolution to be changed by the first counter-suggestion of a friend, — who fluctuates from opinion to opinion, 
from plan to plan, and veers like a weather-cock to every point of the compass, with every breath of caprice that blows—can 
never accomplish any thing great or useful. Instead of being progressive in any thing, he will be at best stationary, and more 
probably retrograde in all. It is only the man who first consults wisely, then resolves firmly, and then executes his purpose 
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with flexible perseverance, undismayed by those petty difficulties which daunt a weaker spirit, that can advance to eminence 
in any line. Take your course wisely, but firmly ; and having taken it, hold upon it with heroic resolution, and the Alps and 
Pyrenees will sink before you. 


Nature seems to have taken a particular care to disseminate her blessings 

among the different regions of the world with an eye to this mutual ds unponteat 
intercourse and traffic among mankind, that the natives ofthe several parts of sauce is very 
the globe might have a kind of dependence upon one another, and be united ien boss 
together by their common interest. Almost every degree produces something 

peculiar to it. The food often grows in one country, and the sauce in another. 

The fruits of Portugal are corrected by the products of Barbadoes, and the 

infusion of a China plant is sweetened by the pith of an Indian cane. The 

Philippine islands give a flavour to our European bowls. The single dress 

of a woman of quality is often the product of a hundred climates. The muff 

and the fan come together from the different ends of the earth. The scarf is 

sent from the torrid zone, and the tippet from beneath the pole. The brocade 

petticoat rises out of the mines of Peru, and the diamond necklace out of the 

bowels of Indostan. 


It is the height of selfishness for men, who fully appreciate in their own case the great 
advantage of a good education, to deny these advantages to women. There is no valid 
argument by which the exclusion of the female sex from the privilege of education can be 
defended. It is argued that women have their domestic duties to perform, and that, if they 
were educated, they would bury themselves in their books and have little time for attending 
to the management of their households. Of course it is possible for women, as it is for men, 
to neglect necessary work in order to spare more time for reading sensational novels. But 
women are no more liable to this temptation than men, and most women would be able to 
do their household work all the better for being able to refresh their minds in the intervals 
of leisure with a little reading. Nay, education would even help them in the performance 
of the narrowest sphere of womanly duty. For education involves knowledge of the means 
by which health may be preserved and improved, and enables a mother to consult such 
modern books as will tell her how to rear up her children into healthy men and women 
and skilfully nurse them and her husband when disease attacks her household. Without 
education she will be not unlikely to listen with fatal results to the advice of superstitious 
quacks, who pretend to work wonders by charms and magic. 


But according to a higher conception of woman’s sphere, woman ought to be something more than a household drudge. 
She ought to be able not merely to nurse her husband in sickness, but also to be his companion in health. For this part of 
her wifely duty education is necessary, for there cannot well be congenial companionship between an educated man and an 
uneducated wife, who can converse with her husband on no higher subjects than cookery and servants’ wages. Also one of 
a mother’s highest duties is the education of her children at the time when their mind is most amenable to instruction. A 
child’s whole future life, to a large extent, depends on the teaching it receives in early childhood, and it is needless to say, 
that this first foundation of education cannot be well laid by an ignorant mother. On all these grounds female education is a 
vital necessity. 


The effect produced on the mind by travelling depends entirely on the mind of the traveller and 
on the way in which he conducts himself. The chief idea of one very common type of traveller is 
to see as many objects of interest as he possibly can. If he can only after his return home say that 
he has seen such and such a temple, castle, picture gallery, or museum, he is perfectly satisfied. 
Therefore, when he arrives at a famous city, he rushes through it, so that he may get over as 
quickly as possible the task of seeing its principal sights, enter them by name in his note-book 
as visited or, in his own phraseology ‘done’, and then hurry on to another city which he treats in 
the same unceremonious way. 

Another kind of traveller in all he sees finds entertainment for his foolish spirit of ridicule. The 
more hallowed any object is from historical and religious associations or artistic beauty, the more 
he delights to degrade it by applying to it familiar terms of vulgar slang that he mistakes for 
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wit. Such a one brings disgrace upon his nation by the rude insolence with which he laughs at 
foreigners and their ways, and everything else that attracts the notice of his feeble understanding. 
At the end of his wanderings he returns to his home a living example, showing 


How much the fool that hath been taught to roam 
Excels the fools that hath been kept at home. 


Far different is the effect of travels upon who leave their native country with minds prepared by 
culture to feel intelligent admiration for all the beauties of nature and art to be found in foreign 
lands. Their object is not to see much, but to see well. When they visit Paris or Athens or Rome, 
instead of hurrying from temple to museum, and from museum to picture gallery, they allow the 
spirit of the place to sink into their minds, and only visit such monuments as the time they have 
attheir disposal allows them to contemplate without irreverent haste. They find it more profitable 
and delightful to settle down for a week or so at centres of great historical and artistic interest or 
of remarkable natural beauty, than to pay short visits to all the principal cities that they pass by. 
In this way they gain by their travels refreshment and rest for their minds, satisfaction to their 
intellectual curiosity or artistic tastes, and increased knowledge of the world and its inhabitants. 
Such people, who have travelled with their eyes open, return to their native land with a greater 
knowledge of its glories and defects than the stay-at-home can ever have. 


18. Itisin the temperate countries of northern Europe that the beneficial effects of cold are most manifest. A cold climate seems 
to stimulate energy by acting as an obstacle. In the face of an insuperable obstacle our energies are numbed by despair ; the 
total absence of obstacles, on the other hand leaves no room for the exercise and training of energy ; but a struggle against 
difficulties that we have a fair hope of overcoming, calls into active operation all our powers. In like manner, while intense 
cold numbs human energies, and a hot climate affords little motive for exertion, moderate cold seems to have a bracing effect 
on the human race. In a moderately cold climate man is engaged in an arduous, but no hopeless struggle with the inclemency 
of the weather. He has to build strong houses and procure thick clothes to keep himself warm. To supply fuel for his fires, 
he must hew down trees and dig coal out of the bowels of the earth. In the open air, unless he moves quickly, he will suffer 
pain from the biting wind. Finally, in order to replenish the expenditure of bodily tissue caused by his necessary exertions, 
he has to procure for himself plenty of nourishing food. 


Quite different is the lot of man in the tropics. In the neighbourhood of the equator there is little need of clothes or fire, and 
itis possible with perfect comfort and no danger to health, to pass the livelong day stretched out on the bare ground beneath 
the shade of a tree. A very little fruit or vegetable food is required to sustain life under such circumstances, and that little can 
be obtained without much exertion from the bounteous earth. 


We may recognize much the same difference between ourselves at different seasons of the year, as there is between human 
nature in the tropics and in temperate climes. In hot weather we are generally languid and inclined to take life easily ; but 
when the cold season comes, we find that we are more inclined to vigorous exertion of our minds and bodies. 


19. Oneofthe peculiarities which distinguish the present age is the multiplication of books. Everyday 


brings new advertisements of literary undertakings, and we are flattered with repeated promises I would face 
of growing wise on easier terms than our progenitors. Rx 


How much either happiness or knowledge is advanced by this multitude of authors, is not very 
easy to decide. 


He that teaches us anything which we know not before, is undoubtedly to be loved as a benefactor; 
and he that supplies life with innocent amusement, will be certainly caressed as a pleasing 
companion. 


But few of those who fill the world with books, have any pretensions to the hope either of pleasing or instructing. They have 
often no other task than to lay two books before them out of which they compile a third, without any new materials of their 
own, and with little application of judgement to those which former authors have supplied. 


That all compilations are useless, I do not assert. Particles of science are often very widely scattered upon topics very remote 
from the principal subject, which are often more valuable than formal treatises, and which yet are not known because they are 
not promised in the title. He that collects those under proper heads is very laudably employed ; for though he exerts no great 
abilities in the work, he facilitates the progress of others, and, by making that easy of attainment which is already written, 
may give some mind more vigorous or more adventurous than his own, leisure for new thoughts and original designs. 
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But the collections poured lately from the press have seldom been made at any great expense of time or inquiry, and therefore 
only serve to distract choice without supplying any real want. 


Hospitality is a virtue for which the natives of the East in general are highly and deservedly 
admired ; and the people of Egypt are well entitled to commendation on this account. A word 
which signifies literally “a person on a journey" (*musafir") is the term most commonly employed 
in this country in the sense of a visitor or guest. There are very few persons here who would think 
of sitting down to a meal, if there were a stranger in the house without inviting him to partake of 
it unless the latter were a menial ; in which case, he would be invited to eat with the servants. It 
would be considered a shameful violation of good manners if a Muslim abstained from ordering 
the table to be prepared at the usual time because a visitor happened to be present. Persons of the 
middle classes in this country, if living in a retired situation, sometimes take their supper before 
the door of their house, and invite every passenger of respectable appearance to eat with 
them. This is very commonly done among the lower order. In cities and large towns, claims on hospitality are unfrequent 
; as there are many wekalehs, or khans, where strangers may obtain lodging ; and food is very easily procured ; but in the 
villages, travellers are often lodged and entertained by the Sheykh or some other inhabitant ; and if the guest be a person 
of the middle or higher classes, or even not very poor he gives a present to his host's servants, or to the host himself. In the 
desert, however, a present is seldom received from a guest. By a Sunneh law, a traveller may claim entertainment from a 
person able to afford it to him, for three days. 


Day by day her influence and dignity increased. First of all she received the title of Noor Mahal, ‘Light 
of the Harem’ but was afterwards distinguished by that of Noor Jahan Begam, ‘Light of the World? All 
her relations and connexions were raised to honour and wealth......No grant of lands was conferred upon 
any one except under her seal. In addition to giving her the titles that other kings bestowed, the Emperor 
granted Noor Jahan the rights of sovereignty and government. Sometimes she would sit in the balcony 
of her palace, while the nobles would present themselves, and listen to her dictates. Coin was struck in 
her name, with this superscription :'By order of the King Jehangir, gold has a hundred splendours added 
to it by receiving the impression of the name of Noor Jahan, the Queen Begam’? On all farmans also 
receiving the Imperial signature, the name of ‘Noor Jahan, the Queen Begam; was jointly attached. At 
last her authority reached such a pass that the King was such only in name. Repeatedly he gave out that 
he had bestowed the sovereignty on Noor Jahan Begam, and would say, ‘I require nothing beyond a sir 
of wine and half a sir of meat. It is impossible to describe the beauty and wisdom of the Queen. In any 
matter that was presented to her, if a difficulty arose, she immediately solved it. Whoever threw himself 
upon her protection was preserved from tyranny and oppression ; and if ever she learnt that any orphan 
girl was destitute and friendless, she would bring about her marriage, and give her a wedding portion. 
It is probable that during her reign not less than 500 orphan girls were thus married and portioned. 


Dante was of moderate height and after reaching maturity, was accustomed to walking somewhat 
bowed, with a slow and gentle pace, clad always in such sober dress as befitted his ripe years. 
His face was large, and the lower lip protruded beyond the upper. His complexion was dark, his 
hair and beard thick, black, and curled, and his expression ever melancholy and thoughtful. 


In both his domestic and his public demeanour he was admirably composed and orderly, and in 
all things courteous and civil beyond any other. In food and drink he was most temperate, both 
in partaking of them at the appointed hours and in not passing the limits of necessity. Nor did 
he show more epicurism in respect of one thing than another, He praised delicate viands, but 
ate chiefly of plain dishes, and censured beyond measure those who bestow a great part of their 
attention upon possessing choice things, and upon the extremely careful preparation of the same, 
affirming that such persons do not eat to live, but rather live to eat. 


None was more vigilant than he in study and in whatever else he undertook, insomuch that his wife and family were annoyed 
thereby, until they grew accustomed to his ways, and after that they paid no heed thereto. He rarely spoke unless questioned, 
and then thoughtfully, and in a voice suited to the matter whereof he treated. When, however, there was cause he was 
eloquent and fluent in speech, and possessed of an excellent and ready delivery. In his youth he took the greatest delight 
in music and song, and enjoyed the friendship and intimacy of all the best singers and musicians of his time. Led on by this 
delight he composed many poems, which he made them clothe in pleasing and masterly melody. 
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23. People moan about poverty as a great evil ; and it seems to be an accepted belief that if people only had plenty of money, they 
would be happy and useful and get more out of life. As a rule, there is more genuine satisfaction in life and more obtained 
from life in the humble cottage of the poor man than in the palaces of the rich. I always pity the sons and daughters of rich 
men, who are attended by servants, and have governesses at a later age ; at the same time I am glad to think that they do not 
know what they have missed. 


It is because I know how sweet and happy and pure the home of honest poverty is, how free from perplexing care and from 
social envies and jealousies—how loving and united its members are in the common interest of supporting the family that I 
sympathize with the rich man's boy and congratulate the poor man's son. It is for these reasons that from the ranks of the 
poor so many strong, eminent, self-reliant men have always sprung and always must spring. If you will read the list of the 
“Immortals who were not born to die? you will find that most of them have been born poor. 


It seems nowadays a matter of universal desire that poverty should be abolished. We should be quite willing to abolish luxury 
; but to abolish honest, industrious, self-denying poverty would be to destroy the soil upon which mankind produces the 
virtues that will enable our race to reach a still higher civilization than it now possesses. 


24. The situation of Columbus was daily becoming more and more critical. In proportion as he approached 
the regions where he expected to find land, the impatience of his crews augmented. The favourable 
signs which increased his confidence were decided by them as delusive ; and there was danger of their 
rebelling and obliging him to turn back, when on the point of realizing the object of all his labours. 
They beheld themselves with dismay still wafted onward over the boundless wastes of what appeared to 
them a mere watery desert surrounding the habitable world. What was to become of them should their 
provisions fall ? Their ships were too weak and defective even for the great voyage they had already 
made, but if they were still to press forward, adding at every moment to the immense expanse behind 
them, how should they ever be able to return, having no intervening port where they might victual and 
refit? Were they to sail in until they perished, or until all return became impossible ? In such case they 
would be the authors of their own destruction. 


On the other hand, should they consult their safety and turn back before too late, who would blame them ? Any complaints 
made by Columbus would be of no weight ; he was a foreigner, without friends or influence ; his schemes had been condemned 
by the learned and discountenanced by people of all ranks. He had no party to uphold him, and a host of opponents whose 
pride of opinion would be gratified by his failure. Or, as an effectual means of preventing his complaints, they might throw 
him into the seas and give out that he had fallen overboard while busy with his instruments contemplaing the stars, a report 
which no one would have either the inclination or the means to controvert. 


Columbus was not ignorant of the mutinous disposition of his crew, but he still maintained a serene and steady countenance— 
soothing some with gentle words, endeavouring to stimulate the pride or avarice of others, and openly menacing the refractory 
with signal punishment, should they do anything whatever to impede the voyage. 


25. The great Roman orator, Cicero, in his celebrated treatise on Friendship, remarks with truth that it increases happiness and 
diminishes misery by the doubling of our joy and the dividing of our grief. When we do well, it is delightful to have friends 
who are so proud of our success that they receive as much pleasure from it as we do ourselves. For the friendless man the 
attainment of wealth, power, and honour is of little value. Such possessions contribute to our happiness most by enabling us to 
do good to others but if all those whom we are able to benefit are strangers, we take far less pleasure in our beneficence than 
if it were exerted on behalf of friends whose happiness is as dear to us as our own. Further, when we do our duty in spite of 
temptation, the mental satisfaction obtained from the approval of our consciences is heightened by the praise of our friends 
; for their judgement is as it were a second conscience, encouraging us in good and deterring us from evil. Our amusements 
have little zest and soon pall upon us if we engage in them in solitude, or with uncongenial companions, for whom we can 
feel no affection. Thus in every case our joys are rendered more intense and more permanent by being shared with friends. 


It is equally true that, as Cicero points out, friendship diminishes our misery by enabling us to share the burden of it with 
others. When fortune has inflicted a heavy unavoidable blow upon us, our grief is alleviated by friendly condolence, and by 
the thought that as long as friends are left to us, life is still worth living. 


But many misfortunes which threaten us are not inevitable and in escaping such misfortunes, the advice and active assistance 
of our friends may be invaluable. The friendless man stands alone, exposed, without protection to his enemies and to the 
blows of fortune ; but whoever has loyal friends is thereby provided with a strong defence against the worst that fortune can 
do to him. 
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26. Thebest friend a man has in this world may turn against him and become his enemy. 
His son or his daughter, that he has reared with loving care, may prove ungrateful. 
Those who are nearest and dearest to us, those whom we trust with our happiness 
and our good name, may become traitors to their faith. 


The money that a man has he may lose. It flies away from him perhaps when he 
needs it most. 


A man's reputation may be sacrificed in a moment of ill-considered action. The 
people who are prone to fall on their knees to do us honour when success is with 
us, may be the first to throw stones of malice when failure settles its cloud upon 
our heads. 


The one absolutely unselfish friend that man can have in this selfish world, the one that never deserts him, the one that never 
proves ungrateful or treacherous is his dog. 


A man's dog stands by him in prosperity and in poverty, in health and in sickness. He will sleep on the cold ground, where 
the wintry winds blow and the snow drives fiercely, if only he may be by his master's side. He will kiss the hand that has no 
food to offer, he will lick the wounds and sores that come in encounter with the roughness of the world. 


He guards the sleep of his pauper master as if he was a prince. When all other friends desert he remains. 


When riches take wings and reputation falls to pieces, he is as constant in his love as the sun in its journey through the 
heavens. If fortune drives the master forth an outcast in the world, friendless, homeless, the faithful dog asks no higher 
privilege than that of accompanying him to guard against danger, to fight against his enemies. And when the last scene of all 
comes, and death takes the master in his embrace, and his body is laid away in the cold ground, no matter if all other friends 
pursue their way, there by the graveside will the noble dog be found, his head between his paws, his eyes sad but open in 
alert watchfulness, faithful and true even to death. 


Chapter 39| EXPANSION OF PASSAGES 


This exercise is the exact opposite of Precis-writing. In Precis-writing we have to compress; and in these exercises we 
have to expand. A sentence, or a short passage, has to be enlarged into a paragraph by the fuller and more elaborate 
expression of its meaning, or by adding illustrations, details or proofs to a simple statement. Such exercise practically 
amounts to the writing of miniature essays on the subject of the original sentence or passage. No strict rule can be 
laid down for the length of the expansion ; it must not be too short, or it will scarcely be an expansion, or so long as 
to become an essay. On the average, eighty to one hundred words should be aimed at. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


1. Carefully read the original sentence or passage, until you feel that you clearly understand its meaning. (It 
is a good practice to try to express the main idea in a word or a phrase ; e.g., the real subject of the second 
specimen is, “Pride in One's Work") 


2. Having grasped the subject and meaning of the passage, proceed to expand it by adding details, illustrations, 
proofs, examples etc., until it is a tiny essay only long enough to make a paragraph. 


3. The expansion must contain all that was in the original passage; and more can be added, so long as it is strictly 
relevant to the subject. [For instance, in Specimen No. 3 (Let thy secret, unseen acts, etc.) the story of the Greek 
sculptor is not in the original, but it well illustrates the meaning of the passage.] 


4. The sentence for expansion is a conclusion or finished product: and it is your work to trace the steps by which 
this thought has been arrived at. 


5.  Ifitisa metaphor, explain its full meaning in plain language, and give reasons to support it. 


6. Your expansion should read as a complete piece of composition, expressed in good English ; such that it can 
be clearly understood apart from the original passage. So, when you have written it, go over it carefully to see 
that nothing essential has been omitted or left obscure. 


7. Correct all mistakes in spelling, grammar and punctuation. 
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A great deal of talent is lost in the world for the want of a little courage. 


EXPANSION 
SELF-CONFIDENCE 


Timidity and self-distrust are almost as great faults as conceit and over-confidence. There are 
many people who have real talent in different lines, and yet who never accomplish anything, 
because they are afraid to make the first venture ; and in this way good and useful things are lost 
to the world. A reasonable amount of confidence in one's own powers is necessary for success. 


If I were a cobbler, it would be my pride 
The best of all cobblers to be ; 

If I were a tinker, no tinker beside 
Should mend an old kettle like me. 


EXPANSION 
PRIDE IN ONE'S WORK 


It is a great thing to take a pride in our work. Anything that is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. Even in the 
humblest task we should be ambitious to do it as well as we can, if possible better than anyone else. For example, a 
cobbler should not think that because his job is a humble one, it can be scamped and done anyhow ; he should be 
determined to make better shoes than any other cobbler ; and a tinker should take pride in mending even an old kettle 
better than any other tinker can. 


Let thy secret, unseen acts, 
Be such as if the men thou prizest most 


Were witnesses around thee. 


EXPANSION 
TOWARD GOODNESS 


A Greek sculptor, when he was asked why he carved the backs of his statues, which no man would ever see, as carefully 
as he carved the front, said: “The gods will see them !" So it is not enough for us to live outwardly good lives while 
in secret we allow evil in our hearts, for God knows even if men do not ! We should never do in secret what we should 
be ashamed of doing in the presence of our most valued friends. 


However mean your life is, meet it and live it ; do not shun it and call it hard names. 


EXPANSION 
MAKING THE BEST OF LIFE 


Men who are always grumbling about their poverty, complaining of their difficulties, whining 
over their troubles, and thinking that their lot in this world is mean and poor, will never get 
any happiness out of life or achieve any success. However mean our life may be, if we face it 
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bravely and honestly and try to make the best of it, we shall find that after all it is not so bad as we thought : and we 
may have our times of happiness and the joys of success. There is nothing common or unclean, until we make it so by 
the wrong attitude we adopt towards it. 


Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war. 


EXPANSION 
THE VICTORIES OF PEACE 


The word victory is generally associated in our minds with war, and calls up visions of battles, bloodshed, and conquest 
by force : and we think of war as a glorious thing because of its famous victories and splendid triumphs. But when we 
think of the achievements of great men-statesmen, scholars, social reformers, scientists, philanthropists, explorers, 
discoverers and honest workers-for the betterment of the human race and the progress and civilization of the world, 
we realize that the victories of peace are even more glorious than the victories of war. 


acne us Mina ne SC . See 
Expand the idea contained in each of the following. 

1. It is a great loss to a man when he cannot laugh. 21. Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits. 

2. Charity is a universal duty, which it is in every man's 22. Houses are built to live in and not to look on. 
power sometimes to practise. 23. Nothing was ever achieved without enthusiasm. 

3. Slow and steady wins the race. 24. Train up a child in the way he should go. 

4. He who follows two hares catches neither, — 25. Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. 

5. Agreat city is, to be sure, the school for studying life. 36 Cust il t thi 

6. Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, p EEO TES O ENE: 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home. 27. Dothe work that's nearest, 

7. The noblest men that live on earth, Though it's dull at whiles, 


Are men whose hands are brown with toil. 
8. Where there's a will there's a way. 
9. Perseverance is the very hinge of all virtues. 


Helping when we meet them, 
Lame dogs over stiles. 


10. Honour and shame from no condition rise : 28. Each mans belief is right in his own eyes. 
Act well your part ; there all the honour lies. 29. The good are always the merry, save by an evil chance. 
11. They are slaves who dare not be 30. The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Htherigntwitittwo orthres: Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
12. Great talkers are never great doers. , i y l got; 
13. The crown and glory of life is Character. But they, while their companions slept, ~% 
14. Life indeed would be dull, if there were no difficulties. Were toiling upwards in the night. Í 1 
15. Only the actions of the just 31. One crowded hour of glorious life. 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. Is worth an age without a name. 
16. Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 32. Breathes there the man with soul so dead 


Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ? 


Life is but an empty dream. 
17. To anyone who wishes to amend his 
life there is no time like the present. 
18. The real dignity of a man lies, not in 
what he has, but in what he is. 
19. He that is humble, ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 
20. Whatis this life, if full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare? 


. Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 


And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Í 
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Chapter 40 ESSAY-WRITING 


The word Essay is defined in “The Concise Oxford Dictionary” as “a literary composition (usually prose and short) on 
any subject.” Properly speaking, it is a written composition giving expression to one’s own personal ideas or opinions 
on some topic ; but the term usually covers also any writtten composition, whether it expresses personal opinions, or 
gives information on any given subject, or details of a narrative or description. 


In fact the word “Essay” is somewhat loosely applied to a variety of compositions, from Bacon’s compressed “Essays” 
on the one hand, to those so called “Essays” of Macaulay, some of which are lengthy articles, almost as big as small 
books, on the other. 


[Addison’s Essays are good models for Indian students, because of their brevity and simple directness of style.] 


So far as we are concerned here, an essay is an exercise in composition ; and it is well to remember that the word essay 
means, literally, an attempt. (Compare the verb “to essay”, with the accent on the second syllable, meaning to attempt 
or try.) The essays you write at school are trial exercises or “attempts” to express your thoughts in good English. 
(School essays of this kind are sometimes called “themes,” from the fact that such an essay is a composition written 
upon a given theme, or subject). 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD SCHOOL ESSAY 


1. Unity. An essay must be a unity, developing one theme with a definite purpose. The subject must be clearly 
defined in the mind and kept in view throughout. Nothing that is not relevant to it should be admitted to the 
essay. At the same time, the subject may be treated in a variety of ways and from different points of view. 


2. Order. The essay should follow a certain ordered line of thought and come to a definite conclusion. It should 
not consist of haphazard reflections put down anyhow. There should be not only unity of subject but also unity 
of treatment. Hence the necessity for thinking out a line of thought before beginning to write. 


3.  Brevity. School essays should not be long. The limit should be about three hundred words ; though, of course, 
there can be no strict rule as to length, which will depend a good deal on the nature of the subject. But an 
essay should be a brief exercise, concisely expressed. 

4. Style. In friendly letters, the style should be conversational—easy, natural and familiar ; and in writing such 
letters we may use colloquial terms which would be out of place in a book. But the style of an essay must be 
more dignified and literary. Slang, colloquial terms and free and easy constructions are not proper in an essay. 
At the same time it is a mistake to attempt any flights of fine writing. The language and sentence construction 
should be simple, direct and natural. The secret of clear writing is clear thinking. “If you clearly understand 
all about your matter, you will never want thoughts, and thoughts instantly become words? This was said by 
Cobbett, a writer whose style is a model of clearness, simplicity and directness. 

5. The Personal Touch. An essay should reveal the personal feelings and opinions of the writer. It should have 
his individuality in it. Strictly speaking, as has been already said, an essay is a written composition giving 
expression to one's personal ideas or opinions on a subject ; and this personal touch should not be lost, or the 
essay will be colourless and devoid of individuality. So do not be afraid to express in your essays your own 
views, and do not be content with repeating the opinions of others. Let there be a note of sincerity in all that 
you write. 

To sum up: An essay must be a unity, treating in an orderly manner of one subject ; it should be concisely written and 

not too long, and the style should by simple, direct and clear ; and it should have an individuality, or show the personal 

touch of the writer. 


Three features are necessary in a good essay—suitable subject-matter, proper arrangement, and adequate power of 
expression. Where all these three are present, the essay will be a success. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ESSAYS 


Essays may be classified as Narrative Essays, Descriptive Essays, Expository Essays, Reflective Essays and Imaginative 


Essays. The classification is useful, so long as it is remembered that these classes are not mutually exclusive, and that 


some essays may partake of the peculiarities of more than one class. For example, a narrative essay may contain a 


good deal of description ; and essays of all classes should be more or less reflective, for the original idea of this form 


of composition is an expression of the writer's own feelings and opinions about a given subject. For this reason, let 


us begin with- 


1. 


Reflective Essays-A reflection is a thought on some subject—on an idea arising in the mind. So a reflective 
essay consists of reflections or thoughts on some topic, which is generally of an abstract nature ; for example ; 
(a) habits, qualities, etc., such as truthfulness, thrift, temperance, cowardice, heroism, patriotism, industry, etc., 
(b) social, political and domestic topics, such as riches and poverty, caste, democracy, liberty, government, family 
life, education, marriage, business, etc., (c) philosophical subjects, such as right and wrong, reality, consciousness, 
the meaning of the universe, etc. ; or (d) religious and theological topics. 


In treating such themes, you should try (i) to explain, for example, the importance or advantages of possessing 
good habits and qualities, and the risks and disadvantages of lacking them ; and quote stories, fables, or historical 
or literary references in support of your statements; (ii) discuss the importance of social institutions etc. ; (iii) 
expound and discuss philosophical and theological theories. You should reason and support your statements with 
arguments and facts. 


Narrative Essays-A narrative essay consists mainly in the narration of some event, or series of events. I say 
“mainly” because a narrative essay must not be confused with a short story or bits of history. The narrative it 
relates should be treated as a subject for thought and comment, and so the essay should be more or less reflective. 
Narrative essays may treat of- (a) historical stories or legends (e.g., the reign of Akbar, the story of Rama and Sita) 
; (b) biographies (e.g., life of Shivajee, or of Babar) ; (c) incidents (e.g., a street quarrel, a festival, a marriage) ; (d) 
an accident or natural disaster (e.g., a flood, a fire, a ship-wreck, an earthquake ; (e) a journey or voayge ; (f) a story 
(real or imaginary). 

Descriptive Essays- A descriptive essay consists of a description of some place or thing ; e.g., (a) animals, plants, 
minerals (such as the elephant, the pipal tree, coal); (b) towns, countries, buildings, etc., (e.g., Mumbai, Italy, the 
Taj Mahal); (c) aspects and phenomena of nature (such as volcanoes, the monsoon, sunlight, organic life); and (d) 
manufactured articles (such as motor-cars, steam-engines, silk, paper, etc.). 

Expository Essays—An expository (or explanatory) essay consists of an exposition or explanation of some subject; 
e.g. : (a) institutions, industries, occupations (e.g., parliament, the press, silk-weaving, farming, etc.): (D) scientific 
topics (such as gravitation, evolution, astronomy, etc.) ; (c) literary topics (such as the nature of poetry, prose styles, 
the genius of Shakespeare, the novels of Scott, history of fiction, etc.). 

Imaginative Essays-Essays on subjects such as the feelings and experiences of the sailor wrecked on a desert 
island may be called imaginative Essays. In such the writer is called to place himself in imagination in a position 
of which he has had no actual experience. Such subjects as "If I were a king,” or “The autobiography of a horse,” 
would call for imaginative essays. 


HINTS ON ESSAY-WRITING 


General Preparation-One of the chief difficulties young people feel in essay-writing is lack of matter. They 
do not easily find anything to say about a subject. This is natural, because their experience and general reading 
are limited. But it may be remedied by reading, and by training the power of observation. 

(a) Reading-Bacon said, "Reading maketh a full man"; that is, a person who reads much and widely stores 
his mind with a large variety of facts, thoughts, illustrations and general information. If you want to 
write good essays you must acquire a love of reading-not simply reading stories for amusement, but 
reading good books of history, travel, biography and science. Fill your mind with fine thoughts and 
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accurate information. By so doing you will become *a full man", and *a full man" can always find plenty 
to say on most subjects. 

(b) Observation-But all knowledge does not come from books. We may learn much from the life around 
us—what we see and hear and observe for ourselves. Keep eyes and ears open, and learn from your own 
experience. Practise writing short descriptions of what you see in everyday life—the people you meet, 
bits of scenery that strike you, buildings, street scenes, trees and flowers, hills and valleys, the habits of 
animals and birds. Don't be content with reading other people's description of such things, but see them 
for yourself. It is surprising what a lot may be learnt from personal observation. 

(c) Conversation-Books are written by men and women ; and if we can learn from the books they write, 
we can learn also from the words they say. Listen to people's conversation ; get them to talk to you about 
the things they know, and discuss subjects that interest you, with your friends. In this way, also, you may 
learn much. 

A writer reads, observes, and gets people to talk ; and in these ways he is always enriching his mind with 
ideas and knowledge. 
2. Special Preparation-Now we come to the special preparation needed for writing an essay on some particular 
subject ; and the first thing we must do is to define the subject. 

(a) Defining the Subject-It is very important that you should have a clear and accurate conception of the 
subject of the essay before you attempt to write on it—what exactly it is and (equally important) what 
it is not. Some subjects are so simple that you can scarcely make a mistake about them ; but some want 
looking into to define them exactly. For example, "The Uses of Computers". The subject is not how 
computers work. Nor is it the history of computers. Yet some students, carelessly reading the subject, 
might easily take up a large part of their essay with such topics. In a short school-essay there is no room 
for irrelevant matter. You have to come to the point at once, and start away with the subject. The subject 
in this case is the uses of computers in offices, in industries, in aircraft, in spacecraft, etc. It is, therefore, 
very necessary that you should define the subject clearly in your own mind, or you may waste much time 
and paper in writing on more or less irrelevant matters. 


(b) Collecting materials-(i) Reading up the Subject-When you have got a clear idea of your subject, the 
next step will be to think of what you can say about it. Some subjects are so simple that a little reflection 
should supply you with sufficient material for a short essay ; but for others, special information will be 
needed for which you may have to do some special reading. For instance, if you have to write about some 
historical subjects, or give a description of some country you have seen, you will have to get hold of some 
book and read the subject up. But in any case, you have to collect materials for your essay before you can 
write it. In schools, class-discussions on the subject, under the guidance of the teacher, are very helpful 
in this stage of special preparation. In any case, do not attempt to write the essay before you have given 
some time to thinking over what you can say on the subject. The common habit of beginning to write 
down the first thing that comes into one's head, without knowing what is to come next, is fatal to good 
essay-writing. 

(ii)  Collection-As you think over the subject, ideas, facts, and illustrations will pass through your 
mind. But if you don't catch them as they come, you may forget them just when you want them. 
So, as you catch birds and put them in a cage, catch and cage these fleeting thoughts by jotting 
them down on a piece of paper just as they come into your head, without troubling yourself at this 
stage about their order or suitability. You can examine the birds thus caught at your leisure later. 
(To save time afterwards, and for convenience of reference, number these notes as you jot them 
down.) 


(iii) Selection-When you think you have collected enough material for your essay, or you can't think 
of any more points, read over the notes you have jotted down to select the points most suitable for 
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your purpose. Examine at your leisure the birds in the cage, to see what they are worth. You may 
find that some points are not very relevant or won't fit in; cross them out. You may find that some 
are mere repetitions of others ; and others may be simply illustrations to be brought under main 
heads. This process of selection will probably suggest to you in a general way the line of thought 
you may follow in the essay. 

(c) Logical Arrangement-Now you should be ready to decide on the line of thought of the essay, i.e., the 
logical order in which you can arrange the points you have selected. The necessity of thus arranging your 
thoughts according to some ordinary plan cannot be too strongly insisted upon. Without it, the essay will 
probably be badly arranged, rambling, disproportioned, and full of repetitions and irrelevancies. 

(i) Making the outline-Bearing your subject definitely in your mind and with your purpose clearly 
before you, sketch out a bare outline of the main heads, under which you will arrange your various 
materials in a natural, logical and convincing order—from a brief Introduction to an effective 
Conclusion. 


(ii) Filling in the Outline-Having thus mapped out the main points with which you are going to 
deal, arrange the ideas you have collected each under its proper main head, rejecting all those not 
really relevant to your subject or which simply repeat other thoughts, and taking care that each 
really belongs to the division in which you place it. 

You will now have a full outline, which is to be a guide to you in writing the essay. But this is not 
the essay, but only its well-articulated skeleton. You must now clothe the skeleton with flesh, and 
(most difficult of all) breathe into it the breath of life, before you can call your production an essay. 


EXAMPLE 
To illustrate this method of collecting materials and drawing up an outline, let us work out together a simple 
example for an essay on, say, "The Elephant.” 


The subject is so simple that we need not spend any time defining it. What is wanted is evidently a Descriptive 
Essay, and all we have to do is to think of all we can say about the Elephant. 

So we can set to work at once catching and caging our birds, or, in other words, jotting down, as they come into our 
mind, all we can remember about elephants. The thoughts may come to us something like this, and we will put 
them down and number them as they occur to us. 


THE ELEPHANT 


1. Largest of all animals. 
2. Used in tiger-hunting. 
3. Revengeful-story of tailor and elephant. 
4. Its trunk and large ears. 
5. Foundin India and Africa-two kinds. 
6. Its skill in piling logs. 
7. Its great strength. 
8. In India, used in state processions. 
9. How caught and tamed. 
10. Mad elephants. 
11. Elephant grass. 
12. Its tusks-hunted for ivory. 
13. Howdah and mahout. 
14. Story of blind men and elephant. 


15. Inold times used in war. 


a 


Its intelligence. 


na 
N 


Feeds on leaves and grass. 
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18. Decoy elephants, and Keddahs. 
19. Can draw heavy loads. 


Here is plenty of material ; but it is in no order, and it will want a lot of sifting before it can be used. We must examine 
all these details to see which are suitable and arrange them. 


A little scrutiny will show that they may be arranged in groups under different headings. 

Nos. 1, 4, 7, 12, and 16 are parts of a description of an elephant. 

Nos. 2, 6, 8 (with 13), 12, 15 and 19 refer to different ways in which elephants are of use to man. 

Nos. 7 and 16 give reasons why the elephant is useful to man. 

Nos. 9, 12 and 18 refer to the hunting of the elephant. 

Nos. 5 and 17 mention the habitat and food of the elephant. 

We have now classified all the points except Nos. 3, 10, 11 and 14. As to No. 11, it is of no use to us, as the grass referred 
to gets its name simply from its great size. No. 14 would be too long ; and besides the story is not so much about the 
elephant as an illustration of the fact that truth is many-sided. No. 10 might be brought in incidentally, and perhaps 
taken along with No. 3 ; but we may have more than enough material without them. 

Already something like an outline is emerging from the disorderly mass of material. We see how we may group the 
different items under such heads as Description, Habitat, Uses, Hunting, etc. Very soon some such provisional bare 
outline as this may suggest itself. 


BARE OUTLINE 


Description 

Habitat and food 

How and why hunted 

Strength and intelligence, making elephant useful to man 


[^ FW Ne 


Its different uses 


Now we must fill in this bare outline by grouping the various points under the main heads. In doing this, we may find 
occasion to modify or alter the bare outline, and additional details may suggest themselves. 


FULL OUTLINE 
THE ELEPHANT 

1. Description-(Nos. 1, 4, 7, 12) 

Great size and strength ; trunk (its uses) ; big ears ; small tail ; tusks ; speed 
2. Habitat-(Nos. 5 and 17) 

Found in Africa and India ; two kinds ; lives in herds ; feeds on leaves and grass in jungles 
3. Of great use to man (because of its strength and intelligence)-(Nos. 7 and 16) 

Different uses : 

(a) Draws heavy loads (No. 19) 

(b) Piles logs (No. 6) 

(c) Used in tiger-hunting (No. 2) ; howdah and mahout (No. 13) 

(d) Used in battles in old days (No. 15) 

(e) Used in state processions in India (No. 8) 
4. Elephant hunting-Why and how 

(a) Hunted for ivory with elephant guns (No. 12) 
(b) Caught alive to be tamed (No. 9)-Decoy elephants entice herd into Keddahs (No. 18) 


The outline will be quite long enough for an ordinary school essay; so we had better omit some of the points we first 
jotted down and marked as doubtful, viz., Nos. 3, 10, 11 and 14. This illustrates the necessity for selection. 
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When we come to write the essay, we must keep this outline before us as a guide ; but, unless we are required to do 
so, the outline should not appear in the fair copy of the essay. (In examinations, the outline can be written on the left- 
hand page of the answer-book, on which scribbling is allowed.) 


WRITING THE ESSAY 


1. Paragraphs-Every essay should be divided into paragraphs, and each heading should have at least one 
paragraph to itself. An essay not thus paragraphed looks unattractive, and is not easy to read. 
[A paragraph is a group of related sentences that develop a single point. In constructing a paragraph these 
principles should be kept in view :-(i) Unity. The paragraph must treat of one subject only. (ii) Variety. 
Paragraphs should not all be of the same length or of the same monotonous structure . (iii) Logical sequence 
of thought. (iv) Topical sentence. The most important sentences of a paragraph are the first and the last. In 
many paragraphs the first sentence states the subject, and is called the topical sentence (or key-sentence). The 
concluding sentence may sum up effectively what has been said in the paragraph.] 


2. Structure of an Essay-We may divide an essay into three parts—the Introduction, the Body of the Essay, and 
the Conclusion. 


(a) The Introduction-This, in a short essay, must be very brief. It would be absurd to have the porch bigger 
than the building itself. It may be simply a sentence, or a very short paragraph. But it should always 
be arresting and pertinent to the subject. The introduction may consist of a definition or a quotation, 
proverb, very brief story, or general remark, leading up to the subject. 


(b) The Body of the Essay-This is really the essay itself—the house to which the introduction is the front 
door, and the conclusion the back door, or exit. 


In arranging the body of the essay observe proportion ; that is, let each part have due weight given to it. If 
the subject is “The good and bad influence of Newspapers,” do not devote three-quarters of the essay to 
good influences and so leave only a quarter for the bad. Closely follow your full outline throughout. 


The paragraphs should be well constructed and should be related to one another according to the 
direction of your outline ; and, as far as possible, the connection between one and another should be 
shown. Avoid “padding” and keep to the point. 


Take pains in selecting words and phrases which exactly express the ideas which you have in mind ; and 
frame your sentences so that they are quite clear and forceful. 


Avoid the use of unneccessary words. In revising your essay, look out for useless repetitions and 
redundant expressions, and strike them out. 


Match the words to the sense, and adapt the style to the subject-matter. Do not write frivolously on a 
serious subject, or ponderously on a light and humorous subject. 


(c) The Conclusion-As the introduction should arouse interest, the conclusion should satisfy it. An effective 
and satisfying end to an essay is as important as an arresting beginning. An abrupt or feeble ending 
may spoil the whole effect of the essay. A good conclusion may consist of :- (a) a summing up of the 
arguments of the essay ; (b) final conclusion drawn from the subject-matter ; (c) a suitable quotation ; (d) 
a sentence that strikingly expresses the main point you want to drive home. 


3. Finally, a few words about your Style in Writing-To acquire a simple, direct and forceful style in writing 
calls for constant practice. It does not come “by nature.” As the poet Pope says: 


"True ease in writing comes from art, not chance ; 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance.’ 


The secret of clear writing is clear thinking. So, be perfectly clear about what you want to say, and then say it- 
as directly, as simply, as concisely as possible. Be direct : use short sentences in preference to long and involved 
periods. Be simple : don't attempt any oratory or flowery language but use simple words and constructions and 
avoid elaborate and superfluous words ; say what you want to say as tersely as is consistent with making your 
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meaning clear. Never use two words where one (the right one) will do. Be natural : don't try to imitate any 
author's style, however eloquent, but be yourself. 


SUMMARY OF METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


To sum up: 
1. Clearly define your subject in your own mind. 


2. "Think over it, until ideas about it come into your mind, and jot the points down on paper as they occur to you-numbering 
them. 


Classify these points in groups under suitable headings, rejecting any that are unsuitable. 
Arrange these headings in a bare outline. 
Fill in the ouline, making a full outline. 


Now begin to write the essay, dividing it into paragraphs. 


SU EX gu e 


The essay should consist of introduction, body and conclusion. 
(a) Make the introduction arresting. 


(b) Keep the parts of the body of the essay in proper proportion; and take pains in choosing words, constructing sentences 
and building up paragraphs. 


(c) Make the conclusion effective and satisfying. 


8. Write in a simple, concise, clear, direct and natural style. 


1. HOLIDAYS 


There is not much need of proving to most schoolboys that holidays are necessary. They are quite convinced that 
they are-and most desirable, too. They welcome a holiday from school with hilarious joy, and plague the headmaster 
on the least excuse to let them off their lessons. It would be more in place to try to convince them of the necessity of 
work and study. Yet it may be desirable to show that regular intervals of rest, recreation, or a change of occupation are 
really necessary. As the old rhyme says, 


“All work and no play, 
Makes Jack a dull boy.’ 


Holidays at proper intervals are especially necessary for young people, and for those engaged in hard mental work ; for continuous 
work, without a break, will injure the health, and may cause a nervous breakdown. A short holiday, rightly used, will send 
us back to our work with renewed zest and vigour. 


“Rightly used.” It all depends upon that. For holidays may be abused. If the holiday is spent in stupid idleness, or in 
an exhausting round of exciting amusements, or shut up in close stuffy rooms drinking and playing, or in any other 
unhealthy way, the boy or man will come back to his work tired, listless, and uninterested. The holiday, instead of 
doing good, has done harm, much more harm than steady work could ever do. 


How can a holiday, then, be best used, so that at the end of it we shall come back to or work with energies renewed and 
interest keener than ever ? If we are students, or have been shut up in stuffy offices, we should get away into the pure 
air of the country and live a healthy, open air life, enjoying games or sports. We should avoid unhealthy amusement, 
keep early hours and get plenty of refreshing sleep. And we should not be completely idle. Change of occupation is 
a rest. And if we have a little regular work to do, work that we take an interest in, it will make our holiday not only 
healthier, but more enjoyable. 


2. BOOKS AND READING 


Happy is the man who acquires the habit of reading when he is young. He has secured a life- 
long source of pleasure, instruction and inspiration. So long as he has his beloved books, he 
need never feel lonely. He always has a pleasant occupation of leisure moments, so that he 
need never feel bored. He is the possessor of wealth more precious than gold. Ruskin calls 
books. “Kings’ Treasures"-treasuries filled, not with gold and silver and precious stones, but 
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with riches much more valuable than these-knowledge, noble thoughts and high ideals. Poor indeed is the man who 
does not read, and empty is his life. 
The blessings which the reading habit confers on its possessor are many provided we choose the right kind of 
books. Reading gives the highest kind of pleasure. Some books we read simply for pleasure and amusement-for 
example, good novels. And novels and books of imagination must have their place in everybody's reading. When we 
are tired, or the brain is weary with serious study, it is a healthy recreation to lose ourselves in some absorbing story 
written by a master hand. 
But to read nothing but books of fiction is like eating nothing but cakes and sweetmeats. As we need plain, wholesome food 
for the body, so we must have serious reading for the mind. And here we can choose according to our taste. There are many 
noble books on history, biography, philosophy, religion, travel, and science which we ought to read, and which will give us 
not only pleasure but an education. And we can develop a taste for serious reading, so that in the end it will give us more solid 
pleasure than even novels and books of fiction. Nor should poetry be neglected, for the best poetry gives us noble thoughts 
and beautiful imaginings clothed in lovely and musical language. 


Books are the most faithful of friends. Our friends may change, or die ; but our books are always patiently waiting to talk 
to us. They are never cross, peevish, or unwilling to converse, as our friends sometimes are. No wonder a reader becomes a 
“book-lover.” 


3. A VISIT TO A BOOK FAIR 


The year 2002 was declared “The year of Books” by the National Book Trust of India. With this note the nation’s capital 
played the host to the World Book Fair at the Trade Fair Pragati Maidan. 


On hearing this my friends and I expressed our eagerness to go and watch this mega festival. Our principal readily agreed and 
students went by batches to be a part of this grand event. The inaugural day was marked with a walk from the Parliament 
House to the Trade Fair Grounds. 


The book fair was indeed a spectacle to watch. There were hoardings everywhere “All for books and books for all”. Each hall 
was segmented into many stalls managed by the respective publishing houses. Over the years I was told by our principal 
about the increasing number of publishing houses. We had local publishers, national publishers and international publishers. 
The book fair attracted a large number of men and women and a much larger number of children. 


While the stalls, had the art of finesse, each stall was a delight to watch. They displayed children’s books, subject oriented 
books, books on language and literature, books on performing arts, science and technology books, software and hardware 
books, books on Finance and Management, books on anatomy and medicine, books on law and income tax, academic books 
and sponsored books. To top them all was a huge collection of dictionaries. 


While every stall was impressive, what attracted us most was the special seating arrangement made for enthusiastic readers 
by S. Chand and Company Ltd,. To add to this we were all served with a cup of coffee, everyone of us. The coffee relieved 
our fatigue and we were two steps and thirty miles away from the rest of the world. There were cafeterias and ice cream 
parlours, I bought some books which appealed to me. As the clock struck eight. I walked home with the feeling of Francis 
Bacon's memorable words: "Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man and writing an exact man". 


Iwish we hosted to such book fairs three times a year so that we can be stimulated to read more and more books and broaden 
our visions. 


4. A HOUSE ON FIRE 


Ihad never seen a house on fire before. So, one evening when I heard fire engines 
with loud alarm bells rushing past my house, I quickly ran out and, a few streets 
away, joined a large crowd of people ; but we could see the fire only from a 
distance because the police would not allow any one near the building on fire. 


What a terrible sceneIsaw that day ! Huge flames of fire were coming out of each 
floor, and black and thick smoke spread all around. Every now and then tongues 


of fire would shoot up almost sky-high, sending huge sparks of fire round-about. 


Three fire engines were busily engaged and the firemen in their dark uniform = - y 
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were playing the hose on various parts of the building. The rushing water from several hoses soaked the building but it did 
not seem to have any effect on the flames. Then the tall red ladders of the fire engine were stretched upwards and I could 
see some firemen climbing up with hoses in their hands. On reaching almost the top of the ladder, they began to pour floods 
of water on the topmost part of the building. This continuous flooding brought the fire under control but the building was 
completely destroyed. 


While fire is a blessing in many ways, it can also be a great danger to human life and property. 


5. THE ELEPHANT 


Now that the mammoth is extinct, the elephant is the largest of all animals living. and the 
strongest. It is a strange-looking animal, with its thick legs, huge sides and back, large hanging 
ears, small tail, little eyes, long white tusks, and, above all, its long nose, called the trunk. 
The trunk is the elephant's peculiar feature, and it puts it to various uses. It draws up water 
by its trunk, and can squirt it all over its body like a shower bath; and with it, it picks leaves 
from the trees and puts them into its mouth. In fact, its trunk serves the elephant as a long 
arm and hand. Elephants look very clumsy and heavy, and yet they can move very quickly 


when they like. 


Elephants are found in India and in Africa. The African elephant differs in some points from 

the Indian, being larger, with longer tusks and bigger ears. In fact, the two are considered to be different species. In both 
countries, they live in herds in the jungles, and are naturally shy animals that keep away from men. Elephants, with their 
great size and strength, are fine advertisement for vegetarianism, for they live entirely on leaves of trees, grass, roots and 


bulbs. 


The elephant is a very intelligent animal, and its intelligence combined with its great strength, makes it, when tamed, a very 
useful servant to man ; and it has been trained to serve in various ways. 


Elephants can carry heavy loads about a thousand seers each ; and they are used to draw heavy wagons and big guns that 
would require many horses. They are very skilful, too, in piling timber. The trained elephant will kneel down, lift a heavy 
log of wood with its tusks, carry it to the place where it is wanted, and lay it exactly in position. 


Elephants are also trained for tiger-hunting. The huntsmen sit in the howdah on the back of the elephant, which is driven 
and guided by the driver, called the mahout, who squats on its neck. In this way the hunters are carried through the thickest, 
and at such a height that they can see and fire at the tiger when it is driven out. 


In old days elephants were used in battles, and all Indian Rajas had their regiments of trained fighting elephants. And they 
still have their place in state processions, when they are painted with bright colours and covered with silk and velvet clothes. 


In Africa elephants are hunted mainly for their tusks, which are made of ivory and are very valuable. Their skins are so thick 
that an ordinary bullet will not pierce them ; and so large guns, called elephant-guns, are used to kill the animals. 


Many elephants are caught alive to be tamed and trained. But catching elephants alive is difficult and dangerous work ; for, 
though the elephant is a shy, wild animal when left alone, it can be a dangerous enemy when attacked. Elephants are generally 
caught alive in great traps or enclosures, called keddahs. They are either driven into these keddahs, or led into them by tame 
elephants, called decoys, which are trained to lead their wild brothers into captivity. 


6. POPULATION GROWTH 


One major problem that faces the world today is the rapid growth of population, often 
referred to as population explosion. Until about 800 AD the world's population stayed 
below 200 million. Since then it has risen dramatically. The rise has been greatest in the 
20th century. The population has recently risen to about six billion: it is three times as 
large as it was in 1960. It is not so much the actual population as its rate of increase that 
is alarming. Experts predict that by 2020 there will be about ten billion people, causing 
serious problems of hunger, overcrowding and environmental pollution. 


This enormous increase of population is due to better food, better hygiene and, above 
all, the advances made in medicine. Rapid developments in modern medicine have 
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conquered many diseases and consequently the death rate has decreased. Until the beginning ofthe 19th century most people 
died before the age of 50. Today in developed countries the average lifespan has risen to more than 70 years. The population 
goes on increasing at an alarming rate in spite of the practice of birth control in many parts of the world. Thomas Malthus, 
a British mathematician and economist, went to the extent of declaring that, if unchecked, human population would grow 
in geometric progression (i.e. 1, 2, 4, 8 and so on) while food production could only grow in arithmetic progression (i.e. 1, 2, 
3, 4 and so on). He was, of course, very pessimistic. 


With a population of over one billion, India is the second most populous country in the world. (China is the first.) India's 
population has risen drastically since 1950: the population today is 2% times as large as it was in 1950. It is rising by 2.9 per 
cent per year, and in consequence, every year an extra 26 million people have to be provided for. The government is taking 
measures to check the population growth and a large percentage of people practise birth control. Recent advances in farming 
have made the country productive enough to feed the present population. Failure to arrest further increase of population 
may have disastrous effects, though there seems to be some truth in the statement made by Julian Simon of the University 
of Maryland: according to him, although population growth means there will be more mouths to feed, there will be “more 
hands to work and more brains to think? 


7. "SPREADING GREENERY FOR A HEALTHY LIVING” 


‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever 
john Keats 


The grandeur of a drawing room and a living room is best felt when there is an element of nature's pride possession - a tree, 
or an indoor plant, or even for that matter a sapling. Children as of now get to see less of greenery and more oftechnologically 
driven software parks. Fortunately we have come to a point where we can bring the world of flora to our homes. 


In the emerging world scenario, interior decoration has become a passion and a dictum for healthy living. The art of planting 
in small pots with its branches neatly trimmed gives rise to small neat structures of plants. These plants are easy to grow 
indoors as long as they have soil, air, light and water. Plants can be grown in the house all year round. Of late Bonsai have 
attracted the attention of one and all. Botanists say that bonsai are ornamental trees or shrubs grown in a pot and artifically 
prevented from reaching their normal size. The Japanese specialise in bonsai and Ikebana. The latter flowers are displayed 
according to strict rules. 


Write a short essay on: 


1. Old Custom. 2. The Kangaroo. 3. School Games. 4. Fairy Tales. 5. Space Travel. 6. The Pleasures of Reading. 7. Popular 
Superstitutions. 8. The Use and Abuse of Leisure. 9. Life in a Big City : Its Advantages and Disadvantages. 10. Advertising : Its 
Uses and Abuses. 11. The Book You Like Best. 12. Travel as a Part of Education. 13. My Role Model. 14. The Best Way of Spending 
Holidays. 15. The Telephone. 16. The Internet. 17. Pollution. 18. The Narmada. 19. Traffic Jams. 20. Your Favourite Hobbies. 

21. Counselling in Schools. 22. The Importance of the Study of Geography. 23. No Man is a Judge of His Own Merits. 24. 

Safety First. 25. The Use and Abuse of Strikes. 26. Scouting for Boys. 27. The Uses of Paper. 28. India in the New Millennium. 

29. Hijacking of an Aeroplane. 30. My Greatest Wish. 31. The Influence of Cable Television Network in India. 32. The Cyber 
Revolution. 33. Nuclear Disarmament. 34. A Metro Station. 35. A Wet Day. 36. The Uses of Rubber. 37. A Visit to a Place of 
Historic Interest. 38. India in 2020. 


Write a short essay on: 


1. Should boys learn to cook ? 2. Is life for us better than it was for our forefathers ? 3. The Olympic Games. 4. Is life in the city 
preferable to life in the country ? 5. Street hawkers. 6. Should games be compulsory for schoolboys ? 7. An important day in my 
life. 8. How you hope to continue your education when you leave school? 9. What do you think is the most enjoyable month of 
the year ? Say why you think so. 10. Playing the game. 11. Examination day. 12. Good manners. 13. How to keep fit? 

14. The conquest of the air. 15. Ghosts and ghost stories. 16. An Excursion. 17. The dream | should like to have. 

18. Milk. 19. Adventure in a Space Craft. 20. Fresh air. 21. Pocket-money. 22. My country. 23. Aeroplanes. 24. The care of the 
teeth. 25. Our duty to the backward communities in our country. 26. Some desirable improvements in your home town. 

27. An English dictionary. 28. Walking tours. 29. The influence of the cinema. 30. Electricity in the service of man. 
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31. The Influence of Television on our Lives. 32. The value and purpose of a school debating society. 33. The housing of the 


working classes. 34."The man who will succeed in life is he who can adapt himself easily" 35. Some wonders of modern 
science. 36. The educational possibilities of “broadcasting.” 37."Gluttony kills more than a sword.” 


38. The fascination of a great city. 


Chapter 41AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


A Biography is the history of the life of a person written by someone else (e.g., Southey's "Life of Nelson,” Boswell's 
"Life of Johnson,” etc.). An Autobiography is the history of the life of a person written by himself (e.g., John Stewart 
Mill's “Autobiography”). 

In the following exercises, the pupil is asked to use his imagination by pretending to be another person, an animal, or 
an inanimate object, and to invent an autobiography of him or it. He must consider himself to be the animal or object, 
and, in the first person, write as that particular animal or object might be supposed to tell its own story. 


The story must be made as interesting as possible and told in simple language, such as in everyday talk. 


SPECIMENS 
1. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A EURO 


As soon as I entered this fascinating world I was looked upon with great 
expectations. The world was full of racism yet [and even if occupy a place] 
I was held in high esteem. People from the United States of America to 
Antartica looked at me asI soon rolled out from the parentage of Europeans. 
Since economists, raging bulls and bears did not know much about me, 
I caught the apprehension of my parents, the share market holders, the 
financial experts, scholars, students and so on. On my birth I was placed 
on the lap of my mother the Federal Bank. 


Frankly, my brother Lira, my sister sterling and my extended family 
members like the Deutsche Mark the Yen were quite jealous of me. I know 
my worth I reveal this secret of mine. I am a form of money held or traded outsided the country, in whose currency its 
value is stated. In future I would be globally acceptable by the members of all the the nations. 


I now take pride of place in the Euromarket, a financial market which deals with European currencies. I do not want 
to roll over but I'd love to be accepted by the developing as well as underdeveloped nations. 


2. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HORSE 


Now that I am getting old and stiff in the joints, I like to meditate, while grazing in the 
pasture, on my foal days. I think that was the happiest part of my life. I had no work to 
do, and could run about after my mother, who was a fine white Arab mare, without any 
restraint. Most of my time was spent in the fields, where I nibbled the tender grass and 
capered about, while my mother was steadily grazing. 


But that could not last for ever. When I was old enough, the trainer came and, to my great 
indignation, fastened a long rope to my head, and then began driving me round and round 
in circles with his long whip. I was frightened and angry, but he went on till I was so tired 
that I could scarcely stand. However, my mother told me that it was no use my resisting, 
and to make a long story short, I was at last thoroughly trained as a riding-horse. 


I was bought by a young officer as a polo pony, and I soon got to love the game. He was a 

kind master, and a good rider ; and in the end I would do anything for him, and was quite proud when his side won 
the game. But he got into debt, and had to sell me ; and I was bought by a gentleman and a lady who kept a buggy, and 
was trained to run in shafts. I hated this work ; and I am afraid I gave a lot of trouble, by going as slowly as I could. 
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When my driver gave me the whip, I started shying at any object on the road. And then I found that jibbing was a very 
good trick, and whenever I was whipped, I simply backed. My owner got disgusted at last, and sold me to a gentleman 
who was fond of hunting. 


I was delighted to get back to saddle-work ; and thoroughly enjoyed my gallops with the hounds after the jackal in open 
country. But an accident put a stop to that jolly life; for one day my master pressed me to a big jump which I knew I 
could not do. I did my best but fell short, and fell. My master was thrown and broke his arm, and I badly sprained one 
of my legs. 

I was in hospital for weeks, and then was sold to a gentleman who wanted a quiet riding-horse. He was a kind master, 
and used me well ; and I was in his service for a good number of years. Now I am old, he gives me very little work, and 
I spend most of my time grazing in the pasture, and leading a quiet, contented life. 


Write autobiographies of the following. 


1. ABee- (Read up something about the habits of hive-bees ; then bring in the various duties of the worker-bee ; feeding 
and tending larvae (young), strong honey, sweeping hive, guarding, fetching nectar from flowers to make honey, etc.) 


2. An Ant-(On the same lines.) 

3. A St. Bernard Dog-(Training as a puppy by monks of St. Bernard to rescue travellers lost in snow ; describe the dog ; sent 
out with flask of brandy fastened round its neck ; some of the dog's adventures) 

4. A Sheep Dog-(Training by the shepherd to look after flock ; as young dog, imitates his mother in her work; learns 
to understand the shepherd's sign and verbal orders ; knows each sheep, and can pick out and bring whichever the 
shepherd wants ; can separate certain numbers from others ; drives sheep to pastures, and into fold at night ; guards 
flock against enemies) 

5. An Elephant-(Wildlife in jungle when young ; how caught in keddah by decoy; training ; its work : carrying loads, piling 
logs, drawing carts, carrying hunters in tiger-shooting, marching in state processions, etc.) 

6. A Rose Tree-[Early cultivation ; the first pruning resented ; learns later it is necessary for producing fine flowers ; gets 
rich manure ; learns that cultivation makes it different from wild rose ; suffers from disease, like greenfly, blight, etc. ; 
how gardener cures it ; produces splendid red roses ; much admired ; next year, some blooms gain prize at Flower Show ; 
cuttings taken (its children), etc.] 


7. AWatch-(Describe-silver watch ; in jeweller's shop ; other watches its companions ; e.g., proud gold watch, humble gun- 
metal watch, repeating watches, wrist watches, etc. Bought as present for young man ; stolen out of his pocket ; sold by 
thief; put in pawnshop ; bought by man ; falls sick and goes to hospital. i.e., jeweller's-new main spring) 

8. A River-(Rises as spring in mountains, or from a glacier ; mountain torrent, rocky bed, water-falls, tributaries, swollen 
when snow melts ; reaches plains ; slow steady river ; cultivated fields on banks ; irrigation canals taken off ; passes villages 
and small towns ; flows through a big town ; pollution of waters ; boats and ships; fall into sea at big port, etc.) 

9. AKite or Hawk-(Young in a nest in a tall tree, fed by mother and fatherkite ; how it learns to fly ; hunting its prey-mice, 
chickens, small birds ; teased by crows and minas ; chooses mate ; builds nest ; etc.) 

10. A Fish (Salmon)-(Its youth as a smelt in river ; journey to the sea; returns up river leaping weirs ; chooses a mate ; grows 
big ; fished for ; how it is deceived by bait; nearly hooked ; escapes and vows to take no more baits; its enemies ; proud of 
being king of river fishes, etc.) 


Write autobiographies of: 


1. A Camel. 2. A Spider. 3. A Donkey. 4. A Tiger. 5. A Seagull 6. A Kingfisher. 7. A Caterpillar and Butterfly. 8. A Sword. 9. A 
Steam-engine. 10. A House. 11. A Motor-car. 12. An Aeroplane. 13. A Crocodile. 14. A Crow. 15. A Steamship. 16. A Cobra. 


17. A Buffalo. 18. A Plough. 19. A Child's Toy. 20. A Rifle. 
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Tell the life-story of each one of the following as told by itself. 


1. A Piece of Coal. 2. An Owl. 3. A Pariah Dog. 4. A Parrot. 5. A Cocoanut Tree. 6. A Banyan Tree. 7. A Television 8- Supermarket 
9. An Airport. 10. A Stadium. 


Chapter 42| DIALOGUE-WRITING 


A Dialogue literally means "talk between two people". Dialogue-writing is a useful form of composition, especially for 
the Indian student who is trying to gain a command of spoken English. Under proper guidance, it should introduce 
him to the colloquial way of talking English, and train him to express his thoughts in easy and natural constructions. 
The spoken English of the Indian school-boy is too often rather stilted and bookish, owing to the fact that he has 
not much chance of talking with English people ; and anything that will help him to acquire naturalness and ease in 
speaking in English is of value. 


To write a dialogue successfully, calls for a little dramatic power; for the writer has not only to see both sides of a 
question, but has also to put himself, so to speak, inside two imaginary persons so as to make them express their 
opposite opinions naturally and in keeping with their characters. He has in turn to be each one, and see the point of 
view of each on the question. 


A written dialogue should be so composed that it appears to be spontaneous or impromptu. The reader of it should 
not feel that it is premeditated, stilted and dull. 


At the same time, careful preparation is necessary for writing a dialogue, though this must not appear. The writer 
must have the art to conceal his art. It is always advisable to make a plan or outline of the dialogue before beginning 
to write ; otherwise the dialogue may be rambling and pointless. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


1. Carefully think over the subject given, and jot down briefly the arguments or opinions about it which might 
reasonably be expressed by the imaginary persons who are supposed to be talking. 


2. Arrange these ideas in some logical order, so that one will arise naturally from another in the course of the 
conversation. (It is well to write down these points in the form of an outline, or numbered heads, as a guide to 
follow in writing the dialogue.) 

3. Try to imagine what would be the way in which each character in the dialogue would express his views. To do 
this, you must have in your mind a clear idea of the imaginary persons taking part in the conversation, so as to 
make them speak in character. (For instance, in Specimen No. 2, Swarup, the bookish student talks in a different 
way from Dulip Singh, the athletic student.) 

4. Keep in mind that your dialogue, when completed, should read like a real, spontaneous conversation. So try to 
make your imaginary characters talk in an easy, familiar and natural manner. Avoid stilted and bookish phrases. 
Try to remember how real people talk in friendly conversation, and reproduce that conversational style as well 
as you can. 


SPECIAL HINTS 


1. (a) Don't let any of your characters monopolize the conversation, as if he were giving a public lecture. Give all a 
chance, and keep the ball rolling. Let the conversation be brisk and rapid. 


(b) In real conversation, one person sometimes interrupts the other, or breaks in on what he is saying. A sparing 
use of such interruptions in written dialogue is quite permissible, and adds to its naturalness. 


For example: 


A.-“I am perfectly certain he would never do such thing. Why, only the other day he told me-” 
B.-“I don't care what he told you ! I know for a fact that he did it.” 
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(c) In real conversation, a speaker often answers a question by asking another ; or sometimes, seeing what 
is coming, he answers a question before it is asked. You may enliven your dialogue by making your 
characters do the same now and then. 


For example: 
(i) A.-"What will you do if he does not answer your letter ?" 
B.-^Well, what would you do ?" 
(ii) D.-“I heard something about you the other day, John” 


J.—“I know ! You are going to ask me why I was absent from office last Monday. Well, I will tell you-etc? 


pes 


(d) In real conversation, people often use exclamations, surprise (e.g., “My word !” “Good heavens !" “You 
don't say so !” “Well” etc.); irritation (e.g., “Bother !” “O dear !” “Confound it !”); pleasure (“How nice !” 
"Splendid !")-and so on. Such interjections may be introduced from time to time, sparingly ; but the use 
of them should not be overdone. (Note-Slang and profane words should be avoided.) 


2. The dialogue should begin in an interesting way, so that the reader's attention may be arrested from the very 
first. And the conversation should lead up to some definite conclusion. It should not end abruptly and in the air, 
so to speak. Special attention should be paid to the opening sentences and the conclusion. 

3. The fact that language should be as far as possible colloquial does not, of course, mean that it may be 
ungrammatical. However free-and-easy the style in which the persons in the dialogue are made to talk, they 
must talk good English. They must not, for example, be made to use such expressions as, "He asked my brother 
and Ito tea; or “Can I give you an advice?" 

4. Keeping these points in view, write your dialogue in as natural, interesting and realistic a manner as possible. 
The whole conversation should be brief, and the questions and replies as concise and pointed as possible. 


SPECIMENS 


1. A conversation between two boys, one of whom is habitually despondent and thinks that 
luck is against him, whereas the other is of a more practical turn of mind. 

Nasarullah Jan-Come, Hussain, you are taking your failure too much to heart. I know it 
is a great disappointment, and I sympathize with you ; but you must not allow it to make 
you so unhappy. 

Mohd. Hussain-It is all very well for a lucky chap like you, Nasarullah. You have passed the 
first time, and this is my second failure. You would not feel so cheery if you were in my place. 


N.5.-I know ; but you must pull yourself together, and make up your mind you will pass 
next time. Remember the old saying "If at first you don't succeed, try, try, again!" 


M.H.-I think the other version of the saying has more sense in it;'If at first you don't succeed, 

quit, quit, quit, at once !" 

N.j.-Oh nonsense ! You'll never do anything if you don’t persevere. Now why do you think you failed ? 

M.H.-AIl this year fate has been against me. First, I was ill with enteric, which lost me a whole term. Then just before 
my examination, my father died, and that so upset me that I could not prepare properly. 

N..-Well, you certainly did have bad luck, I am sorry. But I am sure you will succeed next time ; so you must make 
up your mind to win through. 

M.H.-It’s no use. I think I was born unlucky. I seem to fail in everything I touch. I tried several times to get a scholarship, 
but some other boy always got it instead. I shall give it up. 

N.j.-Indeed, you must not. Remember it’s the darkest hour before the dawn. Often when things are at the worst, they 
begin to improve. I don’t believe in all the talk about bad and good luck. A brave man makes his own luck. You have a 
year before you ; you have brains, and if you will only pull yourself together and put your heart into your work, you 
will win through. 
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M.H.-I wish I had your disposition. Still, I will take your advice and have another try. 
N.j.-That’s the style ! And I am sure you will succeed and break your so-called “bad luck” once for all. 


2. An imaginary conversation between a bookish student and an athletic student on the comparative merits of mental 
and physical culture. 

Dulip Singh-Hello, Swarup ! Swotting away as usual. Come out, man ; shut up your old 
books, and come and have a game of tennis. 

Swarup-I am sorry I cannot do that, Dulip. The examination is drawing near, and I want every 
hour I can get for study. 

Dulip Singh-Oh! hang all examinations ! I do not worry about mine. What is the use of them, 
anyway ? 

Swarup-Well, you can't get a degree if you don't pass the examination; and I have set my 
heart on being a B.A. 


Dulip Singh-And pray what good will B.A. do you ? You may get a clerkship in a government office ; but that's all. And 
there are hundreds of fellows who have got their degrees, and are no nearer getting jobs of any sort. 

Swarup-That may be so; but I am not studying so much to pass my examination and obtain my degree, as to store my 
mind with knowledge and develop my intellectual faculties. 

Dulip Singh-My word ! How fine you "highbrows" can talk !Develop my intellectual faculties,! I tell you, all a man 
wants to get on in the world is some brains, plain common sense, and plenty of push. And you can't learn these things 
from books. And while you are “developing your intellectual faculties,’ you are spoiling your health. You will soon be 
a thin, white, narrow-chested, half-blind weakling if you stick to your beloved books like this. Look at my broad chest 
and feel my biceps ! Anyway, I am developing my physical powers with my games and athletics. 

Swarup-Well, if I have to choose, I would rather have a learned and cultivated mind than a strong and well-developed 
body ; for the mind is far more important than the body. 

Dulip Singh-Oh ! I see ! You mean to say that a man who plays football and hockey and is as strong as a horse, cannot 
have any brains ? 


Swarup-I did not say that ; but you may remember what Kipling said about “Muddied oafs and flannelled fools.” 


Dulip Singh-Well, I must say you are very complimentary ! Kipling must have been an ass if he said that. Anyway I 
would rather be “a muddied oaf” than a whitefaced, spectacled bookworm, as blind as an owl. 


Their teacher (coming in).-Hello! What are you two fellows quarreling about? 
[They explained.) 


Teacher-I see. Well, you are both right and both wrong. Swarup, a little more physical exercise will do you good and 
will not interfere with your mental culture ; and Dulip Singh, a little more study will not in any way spoil your physical 
strength. So, go and have a game of tennis, Swarup ; and afterwards you, Dulip, settle down to a few hours' study. 


3. A dialogue between a countryman and a townsman, bringing out the 

comparative advantages of town and country life. 

Smith-Good morning, Mr. Jones. It is a long time since I saw you in town. Are you 
staying long ? 

jones-Good morning. No, Mr. Smith, I only came up on business for a few hours, and 
hope to get home again this evening. 


Smith-Running away so soon ? Why not stay a few days and enjoy yourself ? 


jones-Not me. I don’t find much enjoyment in the smoky air of a town, and all its noise and racket. Give me the clean 
air, the sunshine, and the quiet of the country. 


Smith-Well, I grant you have the advantage of purer air in the ountry; but as for noise, you soon get used to it. 
In fact, I could not stand your quiet-it would drive me crazy. I ike to feel plenty of life and movement about me. 
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jones-Really ? Why, I could not get a wink of sleep in a noisy town. And towns are so ugly-nothing to see but ugly 
smoke-grimed houses, dreary streets, hideous advertisements on every hoarding, factory chimneys belching smoke, 
and a dull, smoky sky. I have the beauty of the green fields and shady woods and flowery meadows of the country. 
Smith-Ah ! my friend, but do not forget what Dr. Johnson said : “When you have seen one green field you have seen 
all green fields ; come with me down Fleet Street and study man.” 

jones-Well, all I can say is that Dr. Johnson never saw a green field in his life, or he would have known that there is 
an infinite variety in nature if you have the eyes to see it. 


Smith-But what in the world do you do with yourself in your village ? It must be a very dull and slow life, with no 
theatres, no concerts, no cinemas, no public lectures, no exciting political meetings. You must lead a stupid vegetable 


life, like a cabbage. 


jones-Not so stupid and dull as you imagine. I have my garden, which is a great source of pleasure ; and there is fishing, 
and a little hunting. And then I love tramping over the hills, and seeing the beautiful scenery. And in the evenings I 
have my books. 


Smith-Well, every man to his taste ; but to me yours would be a dull life. 


jones-Dull or not, it is much healthier. In the pure country, we do not get the epidemics and dirt-produced diseases 
you have in the towns. And our quiet habits give us longer lives. 


Smith-Yes, you may live longer in the country. But you don't get so much out of life as we do in town. A short life and 
a merry one, I say. 


4. A dialogue between two boys discussing their hobbies. 

George-I am in luck, Will. My uncle has just sent me a letter from Japan, where he 
is on business, with some Japanese stamps. He knows I collect them and often sends 
me foreign stamps from the places he visits. 

Will-They look rather nice. Are you going to paste them in your album ? 
George-Yes, here it is. I have got quite a nice collection now. 

Will-What a lot ! French, Italian, Dutch, German, American, Turkish. You seem to 
have some from almost every country. 


George-Oh ! there are a lot I have not got yet. And some rare ones are very expensive, 
and cost pounds of money. 


Will-But what is the use of collecting stamps ? 


George-Oh ! Well, it's a hobby. And it teaches you some geography ; and sometimes it 
brings money. 


Will-How is that ? 
George-Why, a really good collection sometimes sells for hundreds of pounds. Why don't you go in for stamp-collecting ? 


Will-I like something more active. My hobby is collecting ferns and wild flowers. And to get these you have to go 
long country walks, and explore the woods, and climb the hills. It is quite an adventure when you find a rare plant or 
fern in some wild place. 


George-But what do you do with them when you get them ? 
Will-I press them, and then mount them neatly on sheets of paper, and name them. I have got quite a nice collection. 
George-How do you press them ? 


Will-I lay the fern or plant between sheets of blotting-paper, and put them in a press, or under a board with heavy 
weights. You have to change the blotting-paper every day, and in about a week the plant is dried and pressed, and will 
last like that for years. 


George-And what is the good of your hobby ? 
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Will-Well, it teaches me a lot of botany ; and takes me into beautiful country; and does me good physically, because 
it means exercise in the open air. 


5. A dialogue between a master and a pupil on public speaking. 

Master-Well Ram Narain, I hear you are taking part in the speaking competition. 

Pupil-Yes, Sir ; and I came to ask you to give me some hints on the art of the public speaking. 
Master-With pleasure, Ram Narain. Have you prepared your speech ? 

Pupil-Yes, Sir ; and now I am learning it by heart. 


Master-Oh ! but that is a great mistake. Always carefully prepare what you want to say, 
but never try to learn it off by heart. 


Pupil-But why, Sir ? p Soil 
Master-Because when you are speaking, you should watch your audience to see whether they are following what you 


say. You can see by their faces whether they understand and are interested ; and if they are not, you can then win their 
attention by adding, or emphasizing, or changing something. But if your speech is learnt by heart, you can't alter it. 


Pupil-But it seems so much easier to learn it. 


Master-It is not so in the end. Memorising is a great strain. Also, if you forget one sentence, you may break down 
altogether. 


Pupil-Well, I might manage if I could have my notes with me when I speak. 


Master-At first you may take a short note of outline, or main points, of your speech, lest you should forget; but when 
you get used to speaking in public, it is best to do without notes altogether. 


Pupil-But if I don't use notes, and must not learn my speeches off by heart how can I remember what to say? 


Master-You must prepare carefully, and think out what you want to say ; and learn the main points, or outline, of your 
speech. Then, when you get up to speak, you will find that the words will come. 


Pupil-But I feel so nervous when I have to speak. 


Master-That is natural, especially at first. But as you get used to speaking in public, you will overcome that. Even 
practised speakers often feel very nervous before they begin to speak ; but when they get on to their feet, they forget 
all about it. 


Pupil-When I am nervous, I think I speak too fast. 


Master-Well, you must practise speaking slowly and distinctly. And don't shout-it strains your voice and prevents 
people hearing you ; and don't speak too low. Speak naturally, so that all can hear. 


Pupil-Thank you, Sir, for your hints. I will try to follow them. 
6. A dialogue on the choice of a profession-law or medicine. 
jai Dyal-Thank goodness ! our examinations are over at last. 


Sain Das-What a relief ! I hope I shall pass ; for I have just got a letter from my 
father promising to send me to the Medical College if I get through Class 12. 


jai Dyal-Oh ! are you going to be a doctor ? 
Sain Das-Yes ; and I am very glad. My father is a doctor, you know, and I have always wanted to be one too. It seems 
a very interesting profession. What are you going to do ? 


jai Dyal-My ambition is to be a lawyer ; and when I have got my B.A., I am to go to the Law College to study 
for my LL.B. 


Sain Das-Law ! That never had any attractions for me. Why do you want to be a lawyer ? 

jai Dyal-Well, it is a very respectable profession. One can be a gentleman and hold a good position, 
anyway. 

Sain Das-So can a doctor. The medical profession is just as respectable as the legal. 
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jai Dyal-Oh ! yes, of course. But I think a lawyer can make more money than a doctor. 


Sain Das-I am not so sure of that. A few lawyers who get to be leaders of the bar, of course, do make fortunes. But 
what about the crowd of pleaders and even barristers who can scarcely make a living ? The law is terribly overcrowded. 


jai Dyal-Oh ! well, there is always plenty of room at the top, you know. 


Sain Das-What I like about the medical profession, apart from its scientific interest, is that the work is so humanitarian. 
A doctor is always doing good to his fellows-relieving suffering, curing diseases, restoring health, and so making folk 
happy. This makes a doctor's life a sort of social service. 


jai Dyal-Well, a lawyer is doing good work too. He is helping to detect and prevent crime, defending the innocent 
from false charges, and helping people in distress. 


Sain Das-Yes; but a lawyer's life is full of temptations. He is tempted to defend criminals for big fees, and to get them 
off from just punishment. I don't see how a lawyer can help being a liar, too ! 


jai Dyal-Now you are joking. It is as possible for a lawyer to be an honest man as it is for a doctor to be a rogue. 


Compose imaginary conversations on the following subjects: 
1. Between a father and his son on thrift. 


(Hints-The son has been wasting his allowance extravagantly and got into debt ; his father rebukes him, and warns him of 
the danger of extravagance, telling him how to spend economically, and save for his old age.) 

2. Between a temperance advocate and a young man on the evils of intemperance. 
(Hints-The young man sees no harm in drinking ; argues it is a jolly social custom, makes him lively and happy, drowns 
care, revives him when tired, is a manly habit, etc. The temperance man warns him against danger of becoming a 
drunkard ; the terrible power of the drink craving ; argues alcoholic drink is a slow poison, and damages health; appeals to 
him to set an example to others by signing the pledge,etc.) 

3. Between a soldier and a shopkeeper on the merits of their respective occupations. 


(Hints-The soldier argues that his is a noble profession ; superior to civilian in rank ; calls for courage and manly qualities ; 
he is the defender of his country ; whereas a tradesman's job is mean and despised ; no job for a man, etc. The shopkeeper 
argues that the soldier produces nothing ; he simply destroys ; it is a butcher's job ; food for powder, etc. ; whereas the 
tradesman is a useful member of society, who is doing a public service ; can become rich, while a soldier must always be 
poor, etc. The dignity of labour.) 


4. Between a huntsman and a gardener on their respective pursuits. 


(Hints-The huntsman defends his sport as manly, exciting, and needing courage ; tries to show the benefits others by 
killing pests like tigers and bears ; says gardening is a tame and effeminate hobby. The gardener argues hunting is a cruel 
sport ; it means killing and torturing many of God's innocent creatures ; purely destructive. Whereas he is productive ; 
making two blades of grass grow where only one grew before ; making the world more beautiful. (Hints.-The refining 


effect of gardening.) 


Write a short imaginary conversation: 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


. Between a horse and an ass. 

. Between a cage-bird and a crow. 

. Between a pen and a pencil. 

. Between a pet-dog and a pariah-dog. 

. Between a film actor and yourself. 

. Between an aeroplane and a train. 

. Between a gas stove and a microwave oven. 
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8. Between an the president of the BCCI and you. 
9. Between a spider and a fly. 
10. Between Cinderella and her two sisters just before the ball. 


Write in the form of a dialogue: 

. The table of “The Hare and the Tortoise”. 

. The fable of “The Lion and the Mouse.’ 

. The fable of “The Country Mouse and the Town Mouse.’ 
. The fable of “The Blind Man and the Lame Man.’ 

. The fable of “The Dog in the Manger.” 

. The fable of “The Ant and the Grasshopper.’ 

. The fable of “The Wolf and the Lamb.’ 

. The story of “The Sun and the Wind”. 
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Write a short dialogue: 


. Between two friends about dreams. 

. Between a miser and a spendthrift. 

. Between a railway-guard and an engine-driver. 

. Between two class-fellows about the visit of the Inspector.. 

. Between two boys discussing their hobbies. 

. Between a credulous man and an impostor. 

. Between two friends on a topic of common interest. 

. Between two friends-the one a believer, and other a disbeliever, in ghost stories. 
. Between two boys about the approaching examination. 

. Between two class-fellows on a poem they have read in the class. 

. Between a hypochondriac and his friend. 

. Between two boys who have just come out of the Examination Hall. 
. Between two friends who have lost their way in a jungle. 

. Between two friends discussing holiday plans. 

. Between two friends about their neighbours. 
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. Between two boys caught in a shower on their way from school. One looks on the bright side of matters, and the other 
on the dark side. 


. Between two friends on life in flats. 
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. Between two friends discussing the "theatre-manners" of latecomers, who mar the pleasure of the audience. 
19. Fan and an airconditioner. 


20. An earthquake and a cyclone. 


Write short dialogues on the following. 


. The use and abuse of athletics. 

. The advantages and disadvantages of solitude. 

. The uses and abuses of advertisement. 

. The advantages and disadvantages of cheap literature. 

. The pleasures and perils of speed. 

. The pleasures and disadvantages of life in a school hostel. 
. The advantages and disadvantages of life in a great city. 
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8. The influence of the Cinema. 

9. The necessity to save Religious Institutions. 
10. The advantages and disadvantages of life in a great city. 
11. The influence of Television Channels 


12. Terrorism and Fanaticism. 


Discuss in the form of a dialogue the pros and cons of the following subjects. 
1. Prohibition. 

2. Alms-giving. 

3. Corporal punishment. 
4. The caste system. 

5. Luck. 
6 
7 
8 


. The United Nations. 
. Lotteries. 
. Hand-industries. 
9. Asceticism. 
10. Geography as a class-subject. 
11. Entrance Examinations. 
12. Making Global Friendship through the Internet. 
13. Awards and Recognitions. 


Discuss each of the following subjects in the form of a dialogue. 


1. Is luxury an evil ? 
2. Is poverty a handicap ? 
3. Which should be the medium of education in our school-English or the vernaculars ? 
4. Ought everyboy to become a Scout ? 
5. Which is worse-flood or fire ? 
6. Which should we use in a big town-well water or tap-water ? 
7. Which is better-hockey or cricket ? 
8. War-is it necessary ? 
9. Which is better-to wear out or to rust out ? 
10. Should Hygiene be made a compulsory school-subject ? 
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Finish the following conversations. 

Krishna-Hurrah! only ten days to the holidays ! 

Rama-| know. | have been counting the days. | am just sick of school. 
Krishna-So am |. What are you going to do with yourself in the holidays ? 
Patient-Good morning, doctor ! Can you spare me a few minutes ? 
Doctor-Certainly ! Come in and sit down. Now, what is the matter with you? 


Abdul-What is that roaring noise ? It sounds like a train. 

Kabali-More likely an aeroplane. Yes ! Up there ! Six of them. 

Bepin-Oh, yes ! They seem to be a great height up. 

Feroz Din-Well, Abdul Latif, only three weeks more to the Matriculation examination! 
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Abdul Latif-Yes, it is coming very near now. | wish it were all over. 

F.D.-So dol! And then, no more school. 

A.L.-Hurrah ! What are you going to do when you leave school, Feroz Din ? 

Father-| am sorry to hear you have failed the examination, Hari. 

Hari-So am |, father ; it was just my bad luck. Look at Govind-lucky fellow! He passed in the second division. 
Father-So you think it is all a matter of good luck and bad luck ? 

Rashid-Here is a puzzle for you, Ghulam ; which would you rather be-a sick millionaire or a healthy 

beggar? 

Ghulam-Well, that wants some thinking over. | suppose you mean, which is more important for our happiness-health 
or wealth ? 

Bepin-So you object to corporal punishment in schools ? 

Ramesh-Yes, | do. | think it ought to be abolished. 

Bepin-But why ? 


Chapter 43| THE APPRECIATION OF POETRY 


What is poetry ? : Though many have tried to define poetry, no one has succeeded in 
giving a satisfactory definition of it. Poetry seems to elude all attempts to describe it. Yet 
we should know something about poetry, and learn to cultivate our feeling for it, so that 
we may gradually come to recognize it, and know when it is present. The best we can do is 
to point out some essential characteristics of true poetry. 


Before we discuss these essential characteristics, let us try and understand the connection 
between poetry and verse. Verse is the form of poetry. Poets generally (but not always) write 
their poetry in verse-form. But there is a lot of verse written which is no poetry at all. Verse 
is the body, and the poetry is the soul ; and body without a soul is a dead body. We shall 
undestand this better as we go on. 


Verse is usually printed in a particular way, so that you can tell it from prose at a glance. 

But it is the ear, not the eye, which is the true test of verse ; for when verse is read aloud it 

sounds quite different from prose. Just listen to the different sounds of these two passages, one in prose and the other 
in verse:— 

(i)“The untrodden snow lay all bloodless on Linden, when the sun was low; and the flow of Iser, rolling rapidly, was 
dark as winter.” 

(ii) “On Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; 

And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly.” 

The two passages are exactly the same in meaning. In fact, the very words are the same. No. (ii) contains the first 
four lines of Campbell’s poem called “Hohenlinden”. No. (i) contains the same lines with the same words differently 
arranged. Yet how differently they sound when read aloud ! If we can hear this difference, we shall soon be able to tell 
the difference between prose and verse. 

The first two points about the verse-form of the passage that we notice are its— 

(1) Regular Rhythm-As you read it, can you not hear the regular beat of sound, like the regular tramp of soldiers 
marching ; or the regular beat of the feet of people dancing ? There is nothing like this regular swing in prose passage. 
Itis caused by the fact that the poet arranges his words in such a way that the accented syllables, on which we naturally 
lay stress in speaking, come at equal intervals. If all the accented syllables in the first line are italicized you will see 
that every second syllable must be pronounced more loudly or emphatically than the others. 
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“On Linden when the sun was low? 


The regular rising and falling in the flow of sounds in poetry, these recurring intervals of strong and light sounds, like 
the beat ofa drum regulating dance movements, is called rhythm ; and rhythm is the chief, and an essential characteristic 
of verse, as distinguished from prose. This will be made clear later on. 


(2) Rhyme-The next point we notice is that the words at the end of the first three lines all have the same sound- low, 
snow, flow. When words have the same vowel sound and end with the same consonant sound, they are said to rhyme, 
e.g., keep, peep; jump, lump; hate, late; crew, few ; glide, slide. Rhyme is not necessary to verse (i.e, you can have verse 
without rhyme) ; but generally verse is rhymed. Rhyme serves two purposes; it makes verse more musical, by giving 
it pleasing sounds, like the chimes of bell ; and it serves to preserve the verse-form in which the poem is arranged by 
marking the ends of the lines. 

Stanzas-If you look at the whole of the poem, “The Daffodils”, given on page 399, you will notice another characteristic 
of verse. You will see that the poem is divided up into units and that all the units are exactly alike in form. Each unit 
is of six lines, the first line rhyming with the third, the second with the fourth and the fifth with the sixth. Such units 
or divisions in a poem are called stanzas. Most poems, though not all, are written in stanzas all of which are of the 
same pattern. 

Verse, then, is characterized by regular rhythm, rhyme and stanzas. Of these characteristics, rhythm is essential. You 
cannot have verse or poetry without rhythm. But while most poems have rhyme and stanza-forms, these are not essential 
characteristics of poetry, for we have poems written in blank verse, i.e., verse in which each line has ten syllables but 
there are no rhymes at the end. 

Having discussed the connection between verse and poetry, we shall now consider some essential characteristics of 
true poetry. 

(1) Music-The first Characteristic of poetry is verbal music. The poet chooses instinctively words of beautiful sound, and 
so arranges them that the words near each other will harmonise in sound, so as to produce what may be called “word 
music.” And he varies this music to suit the subject, so that the sound of the lines helps to make their meaning clearer. 
But verbal music depends not only on the musical sound of the words, but also on rhythm. It is the combination of 
lovely rhythms with sweet-sounding words that gives us the music of poetry. Here are two verses from Dryden’s “Song 
for St. Cecilia’s Day”. The rapid rhythm of the first verse well expresses the excitement caused by the war alarm given 
by trumpet and drum ; the slow and quiet rhythm of the second verse suits the soft and tender music of the flute and 
the lute. 


“The trumpet’s loud clangour 
Excites us to arms, 

With shrill notes of anger, 
And mortal alarms. 

The double double double beat 
Of the thundering drum 


Cries, Hark ! the foes come ; 


Charge, charge, 'tis too late to retreat 
The soft complaining flute, 
In dying notes, discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers, 
Whose dirge is whisper'd by the warbling lute.’ 
Now let us examine in detail how poets obtain some of the musical effects. 


(a) Rhyme-Words rhyming together give a musical chime of sound, and this is one reason why rhyme is so much 
used in poetry. Listen to the chime of the rhymes in this verse :- 


"Strew on her roses, roses, 
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And never a spray of yew, 
In quiet she reposes : 
Ah ! would that I did too !” (M. Arnold) 


Internal rhymes (i.e., rhymes written within a line and not merely at the ends of lines) also add music (and a 
slight apparent acceleration of the rhythm) to a verse ; e.g., 


"The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around ; 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled. 

Like noises in a swound !” (Coleridge) 


(b) Vowel and Consonant Sounds-Words with long open vowels and soft consonants (like 1, m, n, v, w, z, etc.) 
produce sweet, soft, soothing music in these lines :- 


“Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness? (Keats) 
“Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn,” (Keats) 
"To dream and dream, like yonder amber light.” (Tennyson) 
"The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves.” (Keats) 


(c) Onomatopoeia-This is the name given to the figure of speech by which the sound of the words is made 
to suggest or echo the sense. There are many onomatopoeic words in English ; e.g., roar, bang, crash, clap, 
bump, bubble, screen, pop, moan, hum, murmur, etc. When they are talking of sounds, poets will use words to 
represent those sounds if they can. For instance :- 


"The moan of doves in immemorial elms 
And murmuring of innumerable bees.’ (Tennyson) 


Can you not hear the cooing of the doves and the humming of the bees ? How is it done ? Some of the words 
are onomatopoeic, e.g., moan, murmuring ; in others the soft vowels, and above all the m and n sounds, give a 
humming murmur, e.g., immemorial, innumerable. 


(d) Alliteration-This is another figure of speech used in poetry. It brings together words which begin with the 
same consonant (or vowel) sound. For example :- 


"The fair breeze below, the white foam flew 

The furrow followed free.’ (Coleridge) 

Here the f'sounds give the impression of wind blowing. 

“T hear Jake water lapping with low sounds by the shore? (Yeats) 
Here the / sounds represent the liquid sounds of little waves, and the s and sh sounds help. 

A reeling road, a rolling road, that rambles round the shire.” 

(Chesterton) 

The r sounds help the description of a wandering road. 


(e  Repetition-Repetition of words and phrases not only serves to emphasise the meaning, but often also to 
increase the musical effect of a poem. 


"The woods decay, the woods decay and fall" (Tennyson) 
“What hope of answer, or redress ? 

Behind the veil, behind the veil." (Tennyson) 
"A weary time ! A weary time ! 

How glazed each weary eye !” (Coleridge) 
“In ever climbing up a climbing wave? (Tennyson) 


"The western tide crept up along the sand. 
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And o'er and o'er the sand." (Kingsley) 

And round and round the sand." 
(f  Refrains.— A refrain is a form of repetition. In some poems the same line, or part of it, is repeated at the end 

of each verse. Such a repeated line or phrase is called a burden or refrain. 

(2) Vision. The second characteristic of poetry is vision. A great poet is a “seer”, i.e., a "see-er" ; one who has spiritual 
insight and can see truths that others do not. The ordinary unimaginative man is aware only of what he perceives by 
his senses, and sees only the outward aspect of what he sees. But the poets see much more. They have, in moments 
of vision, the power of understanding, by a kind of instinct, things, their qualities and the relations between them, 
which ordinary people cannot see. All true poetry is the product of vision or imagination for it is the expression of it. 
Wordsworth wrote a poem about a matter-of-fact, unimaginative man, called Peter Bell. Peter Bell saw nothing but 
what he saw with his physical eyes. He had no “vision” 

"A primrose by a river's brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more.’ 
Now see what a primrose, or any common wild flower, is to a real poet. Wordsworth himself says :— 

"To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
The poet idealises the real. He helps us to see natural objects "Apparelled in celestial light, the glory and the freshness 
of a dream? 
There is suggestiveness in great poetry. It suggests or implies much more than it says. It has a depth of meaning that 
cannot be fathomed by one or two readings. 
(3) Imagery. The suggestion of vivid mental pictures, or images, by the skillful use 
of words, is called “imagery.” A poet can create or suggest beautiful sight-effects, 
as well as beautiful sound-effects, by means of words. This capacity is, of course, 
part ofa poet's gift of imagination. Poetry, much more than prose, produces much 
of its effect by images. It often talks in pictures. The poet's pictures may be drawn 
from the real world, or the ideal world of imagination in which he dwells. 
Poets have three ways of making us see mental pictures. 


(a) By Description- He may, as a prose-writer does, describe a scene, real or ideal, 
in words. Here is Gray's description of the evening of a summer day :- 


"The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds.’ 


» 6 


[For examples of verbal descriptions see, “The Sands of Dee" (2nd verse); “Hohenlinden”, “Rain in Summer] 


(b) By certain Figures of Speech such as simile, metaphor, and personification about which you have learnt in 
Chapter 29. Read carefully the examples of simile, metaphor and personification given in that chapter. A poet compares 
one thing with another, and so suggests some important point about it by an image. 
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(c) By Picturesque Epithets—A poet can also call up a picture with a single illuminating word or phrase. Just examine 
the epithets of adjectives in these lines- 


“All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody sun, at noon.’ (Coleridge) 
-What a picture of colour these two epithets call up ! 


(4) Emotion-The third essential of poetry is emotion. Ordinary prose writing (other than fiction) appeals more to 
the head than to heart; but the function of poetry is to touch the heart ; that is, to arouse emotion. Who can read such 
lines as these without emotion ? 


"And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 
But O for the touch of a vanish'd hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still !”’ (Tennyson) 


But it is only emotion that can rouse emotion. If the poet feels nothing when he writes a poem, his readers will feel 
nothing when they hear it. Heart must speak to heart. 


To sum up, therefore, the essentials of poetry are music, vision (including imagery), and emotion. So we may say that 
poetry springs from imagination roused by emotion, and is expressed in music and imagery. This is not a definition for, 
as we have seen, we cannot define poetry, but a description of its essential characteristics. 


Let us now take the well-known poem “Daffodils” by William Wordsworth to try and find out what essentials of good 
poetry are contained in it. 
I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 


Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 
The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee : 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ! 
I gazed-and gazed-but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 


For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 


And dances with the daffodils. 
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APPRECIATION OF THE POEM 


(1) Substance The first thing we must do is to read the poem through, carefully. Then we must ask ourselves : What 
is it all about ? What is the subject ? And what does the poet say about the subject ? 


The poet tells us that as he was taking a solitary walk beside a lake one bright and breezy Spring morning, he suddenly 
came upon a sight that filled him with delighted wonder at its beauty, and with gaiety of heart. There stretched before 
his wondering gaze thousands and thousands of yellow daffodils under the trees beside the sparkling waters of the 
lake, “Fluttering and dancing in the breeze.” The sight filled him with pleasure ; but he did not know at the time all 
that the experience had added to his life. For many times afterwards, memory brought back that beautiful scene as a 
mental picture, which gave him over and over again the same sense of gladness. 


(2) Language The poem is in very simple language and there are really no difficult words. (Daffodil is a bulbous plant 
of the lily family bearing a yellow trumpet-shaped flower that grows wild in English woods and flowers in Spring). 
(3) Imagery-(a) The first three verses are a description of a host of daffodils under the trees by the side of a lake, lit 
up by the sun and dancing in the wind. 

(b) There are two similes : The comparison between the solitary poet and a lonely cloud in the first stanza, and the 
comparison between the endless line of daffodils and innumerable stars in the milky way given in the second stanza. 
(c) There is also an example of personification in the second stanza and again in the third stanza. The daffodils are 
described as dancing in glee and tossing their heads like human beings and are said to be “such a jocund company.” 
The statement, "Ten thousand saw I at a glance", is a figure of speech known as hyperbole; it is a poetic exaggeration 
not intended to be taken literally. 

(4) Sound effects (a) The quickened movement of line 6 of the first stanza, in comparison with the stately movement 
of the preceding lines, well echoes and reinforces the sense. 


(b) There is an example of alliteration in line 6 of the fourth stanza. “And dances with the daffodils”. Note also the 
repetition in line 5 of the third stanza, "I gazed-and gazed’; it emphasises the length of time the poet stood looking in 
delighted wonder at the beautiful scene. 


(5) Striking lines The most striking lines are lines 3 and 4 of the last stanza. The "inward eye" is the faculty of 
visualising, or calling up mental pictures from memory or the imagination. Such mind-pictures give us joy when we 
are alone and at leisure. 


We have given here a somewhat detailed appreciation of the poem, "The Daffodils". The points amplified above in 
connection with Wordsworth's beautiful poem will make you understand what you should look for in good poetry 
in order that you may enjoy in a better way. But at the high school stage, a continuous description of all the essential 
qualities of a good poem is not required. A student's appreciation of a particular piece of poetry may be judged by 
asking specific questions like the following : What is the central idea of the poem? What is the poet's attitude to life, 
or to nature, or to whatever is the subject of the poem ? What is the significance of certain given lines or expressions 
in the poem ? What picture is sketched in the lines specified ? How are certain sound effects produced by the poet 
? What figures of speech are to be found in the poem and how can they be explained ? What title (or alternative title) 
can be given to the poem ? 


SPECIMENS 


Here are two short poems with certain questions on appreciation given below each of them and the answers worked out. 
(a) She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove ; 
A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love. 
A violet by a mossy stone 
Half-hidden from the eye ! 


—Fair as a star, when only one 
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Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she in her grave, and, oh, 


The difference to me -W. Wordsworth 


QUESTIONS 


p e mum 


(b) 


Give a suitable title to the poem. 
Name and explain the figure of speech used in the second stanza. 


Which lines in the poem show intense feeling ? What feeling has the poet expressed in these lines ? 


What do you think of the language used in the poem ? 


ANSWERS 


“The Lost Love” or “She Dwelt Among the Untrodden Ways.” 


The figure of speech is simile. The girl is compared to the half hidden violet and the lonely star 
to emphsise (a) her solitude and obscurity, and (b) her beauty of soul as well as body. 


The last two lines. They express the feeling of love and bereavement. 


The most striking feature ofthe language is its simplicity. The poet has used simple, everyday words, mostly of 
one syllable; yet they produce a poem that has a magic charm. 


Laugh and be merry, better the world with a song. 

Better the world with a blow in the teeth of a wrong. 

Laugh, for the time is brief, a thread the length of a span. 
Laugh and be proud to belong to the old proud pageant of man. 
Laugh and be merry : remember, in olden time, 

God made Heaven and Earth for joy. He took in a rhyme, 

Made them, and filled them with the strong red wine of His mirth. 
The splendid joy of the stars ; the joy of the earth. 

So we must laugh and drink from the deep blue cup of the sky. 
Join the jubilant song of the great stars sweeping by, 

Laugh, and battle, and work, and drink of the wine outpoured 
In the dear green earth, the sign of the joy of the Lord. 

Laugh and be merry together, like brothers akin, 

Guesting awhile in the rooms of a beautiful inn, 


Glad till the dancing stops, and the lilt of the music ends. 


Laugh till the game is played : and be you merry, my friends. 
—John Masefield 


QUESTIONS 


ES p» IE 
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What is the central idea of the poem ? 

What is the "blow" with which the poet wants us to better the world ? 
Quote three striking examples of metaphors used in the poem. 
Explain: 

(a) “the old proud pageant of man? 


(b) “Guesting awhile in the rooms of a beautiful inn.” 


ANSWERS 


1. Life is short and we must therefore laugh and be cheerful, and enjoy all the beauty and happiness that can be 
found on this earth. 


2. It us laughter and merriment that will serve as a blow and hit out boldly against wrong and injustice in the 
wor 
3. (i) “Laugh, for the time is brief, a thread the length of a span” 
(ii) “Made them and filled them with the strong red wine of His mirth” 
(iii) “Laugh till the game is played.” 
4. (a) We are part of the spectacular progress of mankind which is marked with many glorious achievements. 
(b) We should be happy and cheerful together during the short time we are in this beautiful world in the same 
way as brothers who are staying for a short while in a beautiful inn where there is dancing and music. 


Read each of the following poems and answer the questions set below it. 


1. What is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare ? 
No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows? 
No time to see, when woods we pass, 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass? 
No time to see, in broad daylight, 
Streams full of stars, like skies at night ? 
No time to turn at Beauty's glance, 
And watch her feet, how they can dance ? 
No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began ? 
A poor life this if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 
-William Henry Davies 
(a) What kind of life does the poet condemn ? 
(b) What are the “stars” of which the streams are full ? 
(c) Name and explain the figures of speech in lines 9-10. 
(d) Explain : 
"No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began”. 
2. My days among the Dead are past ; 
Around me | behold, 
Wherever these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old ; 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom | converse day by day; 
With them I take delight in weal 
And seek relief in woe ; 
And while | understand and feel 
How much to them | owe, 
My cheeks have often been bedew'd 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


-Robert Southey 


(a) What is the central idea of the poem ? 
(b) Who are the "mighty minds"? 
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(c) Who are the poet's friends and how are they never-failing ? 
(d) Explain : 
My cheeks have often been bedew'd 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude.’ 
3. We scatter seeds with careless hand 
And dream we ne'er shall see them more : 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears 
In weeds that mar the land, 
Or healthful store. 
The deeds we do-the words we say 
Into still air they seem to float ; 
We count them ever past- 
But they shall last, 
In the dread judgement, they 
And we shall meet ! 
(a) What is the central idea of the poem ? 
(b) Explain the imagery of the first stanza. 
(c) Show how wrong we are about the consequences of our words and our deeds. 
(d) Explain : 
“In the dread judgement, they 
And we shall meet.” 
4. Oh, sweet content, that turns the labourer’s sweat 
To tears of joy, and shines the roughest face; 
How often have | sought you high and low 
And found you still in some quiet place ; 
Here in my room, when full of happy dreams 
With no life heard beyond that merry sound 
Of moths that on my lighted ceiling kiss 
Their shadows as they dance and dance around; 
Or in a garden, on a summer's night 
When | have seen the dark and solemn air 
Blink with the blind bat's wings, and heaven's bright face 
Twitch with the stars that shine in thousands there. 
(a) Where does the poet seek sweet content ? Where does he find it ? 
(b) What striking word-pictures are contained in the poem ? 
(c) Name and explain the figures of speech in the last two lines. 
(d) Give a suitable title to the poem. 
5. Much have | travell'd in the realms of gold 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have | been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had | been told. 
That deep-brow'd Homer ruled as his demesne; 
Yet did | never breathe its pure serene 
Till | heard Chapman speak out loud and bold; 
Then felt | like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific-and all his men 


bu ttt 
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Look'd at each other with a wild surmise- 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

(a) What idea is expressed in the first four lines of the sonnet ? 
(b) Explain the significance of the phrase "deep-browed Homer" 
(c) What striking pictures are presented in the last six lines of the poem ? 
(d) Quote the line which you think produces the greatest musical effect. 
(e) Explain :"pure serene"; “eagle eyes";^wild surmise’. 

. Strew on her roses, roses, 

And never a spray of yew ! 

In quiet she reposes; 

Ah, would that | did too ; 

Her mirth the world required; 

She bathed it in smiles of glee 

But her heart was tired, tired, 

And now they let her be. 

Her life was turning, turning, 

In mazes of heat and sound. 

But for peace her soul was yearning, 

And now peace laps her round, 

Her cabin'd, ample spirit, 

It flutter'd and fail'd for breath. 

To-night it doth inherit 

The vasty hall of death. 


(a) Does the poet show any grief at the person's death ? 

What exactly are his feelings on the occasion ? 
b) Quote examples of repetition from the poem. 
c) What do you gather about the life of the dead person from the poem ? 
d) Explain : 
i) "Her cabin'd, simple spirit, 

It flutter'd and fail'd for breath.’ 
(ii) “To-night it doth inherit 

The vasty hall of death" 
. Books ! 'tis a dull and endless strife : 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, 
How sweet his music ! on my life 
There's more of wisdom in it. 
And hark ! how blithe the throstle sings, 
He too is no mean preacher : 
Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher... 
Enough of Science and of Art; 
Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 
(a) Name and explain the figure of speech in the sixth line. 
(b) What feelings does the poet seek to awaken in you by the 
following exclamations? 

"Books!""hark!" 
(c) What kind of teaching does Nature give ? 
(d) Explain :“the light of things";"a heart that watches and receives" 


( 
( 
( 
( 


—John Keats 


-Matthew Arnold 


—S.S.C. Examination 
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8. They tell us of an Indian tree 
Which, howsoe'er the sun and the sky 
May tempt its boughs to wander free 
And shoot and blossom wide and high 
Far better loves to bend its arms 
Downwards again to that dear earth, 
From which the life that fills and warms 
Its grateful being first had birth. 
"Tis thus, though wooed by flattering friends 
And fed with fame (if fame it be), 
This heart, my own dear mother, bends 
With love's true instinct back to thee. 
(a) Name the figures of speech in the second and third lines. 
(b) Why is the tree considered "grateful" ? 
(c) In what respect is the poet like the tree ? 
(d) Explain :“Wooed by flattering friends”; “Shoot and blossom wide and high.’ 


Chapter 44 PARAPHRASING 


—S.S.C. Examination 


The word *parapharse" (from the Greek, meaning literally “equivalent sentence") is defined as “restatement of the sense 
of a passage in other words.” It is “the reproduction in one's own natural idiom or style of the full sense of a passage 
written in another idiom or style.” 


I. USES OF PARAPHRASING 


Someone has said, with a sneer, that paraphrase “usually takes the form of converting good English into bad.” But this 
need not be so; and if in any case it is so, then the paraphrase in question is a bad paraphrase. It should be the aim of 
the pupil to improve his English by the practice of paraphrasing, and of the teacher to see that the English in which 
his pupil's paraphrases are written is good English. 
Paraphrasing has two important uses :— 
(a) As an Exercise in Composition. (i) It is, first, a good test of a pupil’s ability to understand what he reads; and is, 
therefore, an excellent method of training the mind to concentrate on what one reads and so to read intelligently. For 
it is impossible to paraphrase any passage without a firm grasp of its meaning. 
(ii) It is, secondly, a fine training in the art of expressing, what one wants to say, simply, clearly and directly. Incidentally, 
it gives valuable practice in grammatical and idiomatic composition. 
A man who has once acquired the art of intelligent reading and of lucid expression, has received no mean measure of 
education. 
(b) A second use of paraphrase is that it forms a valuable method of explanation. Indeed, it is often the best way of 
explaining an involved or ornate passage of prose or of an obscure piece of poetry. So annotators of poems often make 
use of it. For example, take the note in Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury” (Oxford University Press) on this verse from 
Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra” :— 
Enough now, if the Right 
And Good and Infinite 
Be named here, as thou callest thy hand thine own. 
With knowledge absolute, 
Subject to no dispute. 


From fools that crowded youth, nor let these feel alone. 


PARAPHRASING 


Note—‘It is enough if in age we can get as absolute a knowledge of Right and Wrong, Good and Evil, the 
Changing and the Eternal, as we have of our own hands? 


ll. CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD PARAPHRASE 


1. Translation-Paraphrasing is really a species of translation ; for though a paraphrase is not a translation from one 
tongue into another (as from Urdu or Tamil into English), it is a translation of one man's words into the words of another 
in the same language. And as a translation must be accurate and explanatory to be of any value, so a paraphrase must 
faithfully reproduce and interpret the thought of the original passage. 


A passage written in a very terse or compressed style has to be expanded in translation. For instance, this saying from 


Bacon's “Essays.” :- 


Prosperity doth best discover vice, but Adversity doth best discover virtue. 


Paraphrase.-When a man is prosperous, there is more chance of his bad qualities coming to light ; but when he is 
unfortunate or in trouble, his good qualities are more likely to show themselves. 


A verbose passage needs compression in translation. Here is a humorous illustration given by Ruskin in a lecture at 
Oxford. He said that, whereas in his youth he might have informed a man that his house was on fire in the following 
way- Sir, the abode in which you probably passed the delightful days of your youth is in danger of inflammation,” 
then, being older and wiser, he would say simply, “Sir, your house is on fire” 


In the following passage by Sydney Smith, the long words and humorously ornate sytle need translating into simple 
language :- 

Whoever had the good fortune to see Dr. Parr's wig, must have observed that, while it trespasses a little on the orthodox 
magnitude of perukes in the anterior parts, it scorns even episcopal limits behind, and swells out into a boundless 
convexity of frizz. 


Paraphrase.—All who have seen Dr. Parr's wig must have been struck with its enormous size. Even in front it is larger than 
the usual style of wig; but behind it is fuller even than the wigs worn by bishops, and swells out into a gigantic round of curls. 
2. Fullness-Paraphrasing differs from summarising or precis-writing, inasmuch as a paraphrase must reproduce, not only 
the substance or general meaning, but also the details, of a passage. Nothing in the original may be left unrepresented 
in the paraphrase. It is, therefore, a full reproduction. The difference between a summary and a paraphrase may be 
illustrated by giving both of the following verse:- 

The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things : 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings ; 
Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down. 

And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Summary.-High birth and rank are nothing ; for in death, which claims all, peasants are equal with kings. 
Paraphrase.-Nobility of birth and exalted rank, of which men so proudly boast, are mere illusions and quickly pass 
away. They cannot protect their proud possessors from the common fate of all mankind-death. Even kings, like the 
meanest of their subjects, must die ; and in the grave the poor peasant is equal with the haughty monarch. 

While nothing in the original is to be unrepresented in the paraphrase, nothing is to be added to it. To insert ideas or 
illustrations of your own is not allowed. The paraphrase must be “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 
There is no rule for the length of a paraphrase as compared with the length ofthe original passage ; but, as in paraphrasing 
we have frequently to expand concise sentences to make their meaning clear, a paraphrase is usually as long as, and 
is often longer than, the original. In the above example, for instance, the verse has 45 words, the summary 17 but the 
paraphrase has 56. 
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3. Wholeness-In paraphrasing, the passage to be paraphrased must be treated as a whole. The practice of taking the 
original line by line, or sentence by sentence, and simply turning these into different words is not paraphrasing at all. 
Until the passage is grasped as a whole, no attempt should be made to paraphrase it. What we have to try to do is to get 
behind the words to the idea in the author's mind which begot them. This is not an easy task, and calls for imagination 
and concentration of thought ; but unless we can do it, we shall never produce a good paraphrase. 
Suppose, for example, you are asked to paraphrase this sonnet : 
Much have I travelled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne ; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold ; 
-Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific-and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise- 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. — jJ. Keats 
The mechanical line by line method of paraphrasing is of no use here. Before any satisfactory paraphrase can be 
produced the central meaning of the whole must be grasped. What is it ? Well, it may be expressed thus : 
Keats had read widely in English literature, especially poetry, but he knew nothing of the poetic literature of ancient 
Greece until he read Chapman's translation of Homer's Illiad. This was a revelation to him ; and as he read, he felt all 
the wonder and joy felt by an astronomer when he discovers a new star, or an explorer when he discovers an unknown 
ocean. 
4. A Complete Piece of Prose-Lastly, a good paraphrase is so well constructed and written that it will read as an 
independent and complete composition in idiomatic English. It should in itself be perfectly clear and intelligible, 


without any reference to the original passage. A paraphrase should be a piece of good prose that anyone would 
understand and read with pleasure, even if he had never seen the original upon which it is based. 


Note— Explanatory notes, either attached to, or inserted in the body of, the paraphrase, must never 
be resorted to. All the explanation required must be in the paraphrase itself. The insertion of 
explanatory notes is a confession of failure in paraphrasing. 


To be successful in paraphrasing, it is necesary to keep these four points always in mind; for, if they are forgotten, the mere 
changing of the words and constructions of a passage will never make a real paraphrase. If your paraphrase is not a faithful 
translation of the original passage into your own words ; if it does not reproduce all the details, omitting nothing if it does 
not reproduce the passage as a whole; and if it is not a self-contained composition, intelligible without reference to the 
original-then, your paraphrase is a failure. 


lll. THE PARAPHRASE OF POETRY 


These are some special points in the paraphrasing of poetry that may be explained separately. 


One thing must be made clear to start with and that is that, as poetry in one language can never be translated into 
another without losing much, if not all, of its charm, so poetry can never be translated into prose. It is impossible to 
give in prose the same impression as is conveyed by a poem. The reason for this is that the matter and the form, the 
spirit and the letter, the soul and the body, ofa poem are so inextricably intermingled that you cannot change the form 
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without losing the spirit-that is, the poetry itself. The rhythm and the verbal music in which lies much of the magic of 
poetry, must be lost. Even the finest prose paraphrase of a poem is not, and can never be, a poem. All that a paraphrase 
can convey is the meaning of a poem. Nevertheless, the paraphrasing of poetry is a useful exercise in composition, and 
may often be a valuable help in interpreting the meaning of poems. 


The peculiar difficulty of paraphrasing poetry lies in the difference between the language of verse and prose. 


(a) Difference in words-Poets often use archaic or unusual words that are no longer in use in colloquial speech, and 
which are not generally found in prose writing. Examples :- brand, for sword ; carol, for song ; a cot, for a cottage ; argosy, 
for merchantship ; ere, for before; o'er, for over ; of yore, for in the past ; I ween, for I think ; oft-times, for often; I trow, 
for Iam of opinion ; aught, for anything ; anent, for about ; chide, for scold ; save, for except; forefathers, for ancestors ; 
perchance, belike and haply, for perhaps ; albeit, for although ; damsel, for girl ; dame, for lady ; sire, for father; quoth, for 
said ; withal, in addition; to boot, as well ; well-nigh, almost-and many more. Modern poets generally avoid such words, 
but they are frequent in older poetry. In paraphrasing, modern equivalents should always be substituted for such words. 


(b) Difference in the order of words-Inversion, i.e; any change in the normal grammatical order of words in a 
sentence-subject, verb, object-is much more common in poetry than in prose. 


For example : 

“Mine be a cot beside a hill;" 

instead of,-May a cot beside a hill be mine. 

"A barking sound the shepherd hears;" 

instead of,- Ihe shepherd hears a barking sound. 

“Not, Celia, that I juster am 
Or better than the rest; 
instead of,—Not that I am juster, etc. 


Note-This getting rid of inversion is the chief thing we have to do in giving the prose order of a verse. In “prose 
order" exercises we retain all the words of the original, simply rearranging them in the usual grammatical 
sequence. Words may be added here and there to complete the grammatical construction where necessary. These 
should be put in brackets. Of course this is not paraphrasing. For example, take this verse: 


“On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly.” 
There is an inversion in each sentence. Change these, and the prose order will be : 
The untrodden snow lay all bloodless on Linden when the sun was low, and the flow of (the) rapidly rolling Iser was 
(as) dark as winter. 
(c) Flowery and ornamental language. Such language, frequent in verse, should be simplified in prose. For example : 
“Now the golden morn aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangled wing, 
With vermile cheek and whisper soft 
She woos the tardy Spring.” 
(d) Rhythm and Rhyme, so characteristic of verse, have no place in prose, and must be avoided in paraphrasing. 


IV. SPECIAL HINTS 


(a) Direct and Indirect Speech-A paraphrase may be written in either; but (unless indirect speech is definitely 
required), it is better to use direct speech, for indirect speech (especially for Indian students writing in English) is full 
of traps for the unwary. 


(b) Metaphors- The best way to deal with metaphors, is to resolve them into similes. For example- 


“Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of Heaven, 
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Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels.” 
This might be paraphrased thus- 
The stars came out one by one silently in the vast sky, like forget-me-nots flowering in the fields. 


In some cases the metaphor may be dropped altogether, and the literal meaning given instead. For instance, the first 
line of Keats’ sonnet (see above, p. 407-408), “Much have I travelled in the realms of gold" may be rendered,-I have read 
widely in classical literature. 


(c) Abstract used for concrete-When the abstract is used for the concrete, the concrete should be restored. For example, 
"Let not ambition mock their useful toil,” should become,- Ambitious men should not despise the useful labour of poor 
peasants. 


(d) Rhetorical questions-These should be changed into direct affirmations or negations. For example, "Are we not better 
armed than our foes ?” should become,-We are better armed than our enemies; and, “Is thy servant a dog that he should do 
this thing ?” may be paraphrased,—I am not so contemptible a creature as to commit such a crime. 


(e) Exclamations-These should be turned into simple statements. For example, “O for a lodge in some vast wilderness !” 
can be paraphrased,-I wish I had a secluded refuge remote from human society. 


(f) Apostrophe-In paraphrasing poems addressed in the second person, it is better to use the plural you than the 
singular thou, partly because thou is not used in ordinary prose, and partly because the construction of verbs in the 
second person plural is simpler. But whichever is adopted, must be kept to consistently throughout. It is a very bad form 
to begin with thou and later drop into you. Such passages may be rendered in the third person also; for instance, the 
first line of Matthew Arnold’s sonnet Shakespeare, “Others abide our question- Thou art free !” may be rendered,- We 
can freely criticise other authors, but Shakespeare is beyond our criticism. 


V. METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


1. Because noone can paraphrase a passage which he does not undestand, first read the passage slowly and carefully until you feel 
you have firmly grasped its general meaning. If one reading does not make this clear, read it again and yet again, and study 
it until you thoroughly understand it. This first step is all important. (It is a good thing to write down at this stage a brief 
summary, concisely expressing the gist or main theme of the passage.) 


2. Next, read the passage again with a view to its details. Note all uncommon or difficult words, and all idioms and unusual 
grammatical constructions, metaphors and figures of speech, remembering that you are to express, not only the substance, 
but also the details, of the passage in your own way. 

3. Now,keeping clearly in mind the main purport of the passage, prepare to reproduce the passage in your own words, in simple 
and direct English, not leaving anything in the original unrepresented in your paraphrase. 

Treat the passage as a whole. Do not work word by word, or line by line ; but from the beginning keep the end in view. 
You may rearrange the order of sentences, and even of the whole passage, if this can make the meaning clear. 

6. Break up a long sentence into several short ones, or combine several short sentences into one long, if by so doing you can 
make the whole more easily understood. 

7. Donotchange words simply for the sake of change. No word can ever precisely take the place of another ; and when a word in 
the original is perfectly simple in meaning and the best word in that place, it is a mistake to alter it. But all words and phrases 
that are at all archaic, obscure, technical, or uncommon should be changed into suitable synonyms. N.B.-Never substitute a 
difficult or unusual word for a simple and familiar word ; e.g., do not put “ratiocination” for “argument” 

8. Explanatory notes are altogether out of place in a paraphrase, and their presence is a confession of failure in paraphrasing. 
All explanations of difficulties must be intrinsic parts of the paraphrase itself. If any sentence in the paraphrase requires a 
note to explain it, you must rewrite the sentence until it explains itself. 

9. A common fault in using indirect speech is the constant repetition of the “saying verb’—e.g., "The poet says that'- "The poet 
further says’—” The poet again remarks that’, and so on. The “verb of saying’, if used at all, should come once, at the beginning 
and not again. 

10. Write out a rough draft of your paraphrase first. (You may have to write several drafts before you get the paraphrase to your 
satisfaction.) Revise this carefully, comparing it with the original to see that you have omitted nothing, over- (or under-) emphasised 
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nothing, nor imitated the original too closely. Correct any mistakes in spelling, punctuation, grammar or idiom. Read it aloud 
(for the ear sometimes can detect a blemish which the eye overlooks) to hear if it reads well as a piece of good English. 


11. If, after taking pains, you feel the paraphrase is as good as you can make it, finally write out the fair copy neatly and legibly. 


SPECIMENS 


Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ? 

Whose heart hath ne'er within him burn'd. 
As home his footsteps he hath turn'd. 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no Minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung. —Scott 
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It is difficult to believe that any man can be so spiritually dead as to have no love for his native country after travelling 
in foreign lands. But if such an unpatriotic person does exist, take careful note of his career ; and you will find that 
he will never inspire poets to celebrate him in deathless song. He may be a man of high rank, of noble family and of 
riches beyond the dreams of avarice; but these great advantages will not save him from oblivion. In spite of them all, 
he will win no fame during his lifetime; and when he dies he will die in a double sense. His body will return to the 
dust whence it came, and his name will be forgotten. None will weep for him, none will honour him, and no poet will 


keep his name alive in immortal poetry. 


Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 


All but the page prescribed, their present state : 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know; 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 

Pleas'd to the last, he crops the flow’ry food, 

And licks the hand just rais'd to shed his blood. 

Oh, blindness to the future ! kindly giv’n, 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heav'n, 

Who sees with equal eyes, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall. -Pope 
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It would be impossible for us to continue living in this world if each of us knew exactly what fate had in store for 
him. So God in His mercy conceals the future from all His creatures, and reveals only the present. He hides from the 
animals what men know, and He hides from men what the angels know. For example, if a lamb had reason like a man, 
it could not gambol happily, knowing it was destined to be killed for human food. But, being quite ignorant of its fate, 
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it is happy to the last minute of its short life contentedly grazing in the flowery meadow, and even in its innocence 
licks the hand of the butcher who is about to slaughter it. What a blessing it is that we are ignorant of the future ! God, 
to Whom the death of a sparrow is of equal importance with the death of a hero, has in His mercy thus limited our 
knowledge, so that we might fulfil our duty in the sphere to which He has appointed us. 


Perseverance is the very hinge of all virtues. On looking over the world, the cause of nine-tenths of the lamentable 
failures which occur in men's undertakings, and darken and degrade so much of their history, lies not in the want 
of talents, or the will to use them, but in the vacillating and desultory mode of using them, in flying from object to 
object, in staring away at each little disgust, and thus applying the force which might conquer any one difficulty to a 
series of difficulties, so large that no human force can conquer them. The smallest brook on earth, by continuing to 
run, has hollowed out for itself a considerable valley to flow in. Commend me therefore to the virtue of perseverance. 
Without it all the rest are little better than fairy gold, which glitters in your purse, but when taken to market proves 
to be slate or cinders. 


- Carlyle 


PARAPHRASE 


All the virtues depend on the one virtue of perseverance. It is lack of perseverance, not lack of ability, that is the cause 
of most of the sad failures that stain the history of mankind. It is because men do not persevere in overcoming one 
difficulty at a time, that they fail. Instead of sticking to one aim in life until it is realized, they hesitate, get discouraged 
at every small rebuff, change from one aim to another, and so create for themselves such a series of difficulties as can 
never be overcome by human power. Hence they fail to accomplish anything. Even a small stream will carve out for 
itself a deep and wide channel simply by constantly flowing. Without perseverance, all the other virtues are like the 
deceitful fairy gold of the fairy-tales, which turns to worthless stones when you try to use it as money in the shops. 


Paraphrase the following. 


1. Some murmur, when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue: 
And some with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light, 
One ray of God's good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 
2. Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time; 
Footprints, that perhaps, another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main; 
A forlorn and shipwreck'd brother 
Seeing, shall take heart again. -Longfellow 
3. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer. 
Both for themselves and those who call them friends ! -Tennyson 
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4. In such a world ; so thorny, and where none 
Finds happiness unblighted; or, if found, 
Without some thistly sorrow at its side; 

It seems the part of wisdom, and no sin 
Against the law of love, to measure lots 

With less distinguish'd than ourselves, that thus 
We may with patience bear our moderate ills, 
And sympathize with others suffering more. 

5. Children we are all 
Of one great father, in whatever clime 
Nature or chance hath cast the seeds of life- 
All tongues, all colours; neither after death 
Shall we be sorted into languages 
And tints, white, black, and tawny, Greek and Goth, 
Northmen, and offspring of hot Africa ; 

The All-father, He in Whom we live and move; 

He, the indifferent Judge of all, regards 

Nations, and hues, and dialects alike : 

According to their works shall they be judged 
When even-handed Justice in the scale 

Their good and evil weighs. -Southey 

6. Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 

With blossom'd furze unprofitably gay, 

There, in his noisy mansion, skill'd to rule, 

The village master taught his little school ; 

A man severe he was, and stern to view,- 

| knew him well, and every truant knew, 

Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face; 

Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes,-for many a joke had he; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frown'd; 
Yet he was kind; or if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 

7. Hark!'tis the twanging horn. O'er yonder bridge, 
That with its wearisome but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright, 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world, 

With spattered boots, trappped waist and frozen locks. 
News from all nations lumbering at his back, 

True to his charge, the close-packed load behind, 

Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 

Is to conduct it to the destined inn, 

And, having dropped the expected bag, pass on 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 

Cold and yet cheerful : messenger of grief 

Perhaps to thousands and of joy to some, 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy. -Cowper 


-Cowper 
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8. Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 
We love the play-place of our early days, 
The scene is touching and the heart is stone 
That feels not at the sight, and feels at none; 
The wall on which we tried our graving skill, 
The very name we carved subsisting still, 
The bench on which we sat while deep-employed. 
Though mangled, hacked, and hewed, not yet destroyed; 
The little ones, unbuttoned, glowing hot, 
Playing our games and on the very spot; 
The pleasing spectacle at once excites 
Such recollection of our own delights, 
That viewing it, we seem almost to obtain 
Our innocent sweet simple years again. -Cowper 
9. Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs ; 
Since life's best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And few can save or serve, but all may please; 
Oh ! let th'ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness is a great offence. 
Large bounties to restore, we wish in vain, 
But all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 
To bless mankind with tides of flowing wealth, 
With power to grace them, or to crown with health, 
Our little lot denies, but heaven decrees 
To all the gift of minist'ring ease ; 
The mild forbearance at another's fault ; 
The taunting word, suppress'd as soon as thought ; 
On these Heaven bade the bliss of life depend, 
And crush‘ ill fortune when it made a friend. -Hanmah More 
10. Now came still Evening on, and Twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. 
Silence accompanied-for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, those to their nests, 
Were slunk-all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung. 
Silence was pleased. Now glow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires. Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty at length. 
Apparent queen, unveil'd her peerless light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 
11. These few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act : 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 
Bear't that the opposed may beware of thee. 
Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice, 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgement. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 
For the apparel often proclaims the man. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
If misery be the effect of virtue, it ought to be reverenced; if of ill-fortune, to be pitied; and if of vice, not to be insulted; 
because it is, perhaps, itself a punishment adequate to the crime by which it was produced; and the humanity of that man 
can deserve no panegyric who is capable of reproaching a criminal in the hands of the executioner. 

-Johnson 
We are all short-sighted, and very often see but one side of a matter ; our views are not extended to all that has a 
connection with it. From this defect I think no man is free. We see but in part, and we know but in part, and therefore it is 
no wonder we conclude not right from our partial views. This might instruct the proudest esteemer of his own parts how 
useful it is to talk and consult with others, even such as come short of him in capacity, quickness, and penetration; for 
since no one sees all, and we generally have different prospects of the same thing, according to our different, as | may say, 
positions to it, it is not incongruous to think, nor beneath any man to try, whether another man may not have notions of 
things which have escaped him, and which his reason would make use of if they came into his mind. 

-Locke 

All the performances of human art, at which we look with praise or wonder, are instances of the resistless force of 
perseverance; it is by this that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that distant countries are united by canals. If a man was 
to compare the effect of a single stroke of a pickaxe, or of one impression of the spade, with the general design and last 
result, he would be overwhelmed by the sense of their disproportion; yet those petty operations, incessantly continued, 
in time surmount the greatest difficulties, and mountains are levelled, and oceans bounded, the slender force of human 
beings. -Johnson 
The proverbial oracles of our parsimonious ancestors have informed us that the fatal waste of fortune is by small 
expenses, by the profusion of sums too little singly to alarm our caution, and which we never suffer ourselves to consider 
together. Of the same kind is prodigality of life; he that hopes to look back hereafter with satisfaction upon past years 
must learn to know the present value of single minutes, and endeavour to let no particle of time fall useless to the ground. 
An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto that time was his estate; an estate indeed, that will produce nothing without 
cultivation, but will always abundantly repay the labours of industry, and satisfy the most extensive desires, if no part of it 
be suffered to lie waste by negligence, to be overrun by noxious plants, or laid out for show rather than for use. 


-Johnson 


Mr. Hampden was a gentleman of a good extraction and a fair fortune, 

who from a life of great pleasure and license had on a sudden retired to 
extraordinary sobriety and strictness, and yet retained his usual cheerfulness 
and affability; which, together with the opinion of his wisdom and justice 
and the courage he had shewed in opposing the ship-money, raised his 
reputation to a very great height, not only in Buckinghamshire where he 
lived, but generally throughout the kingdom. He was not a man of many 
words, and rarely began than discourse, or made the first entrance upon 
any business that was assumed; but a very weighty speaker, and after he had — 
heard a full debate, and observed how the House was like to be inclined, 
took up the argument, and shortly and clearly and craftily so stated it that 
he commonly conducted it to the conclusion he desired; and if he found he could not do that, he was never without the 
dexterity to divert the debate to another time and to prevent the determining of anything in the negative which might 
prove inconvenient in the future. 


-Clarendon 
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COMMON ABBREVIATIONS 


A, ampere; argon. 

À, angstrom unit. 

A.A.A., Amateur Athletic Association. 

A.B., Bachelor of Arts (L artium baccalaureus). 
A.E.A., Atomic Energy Authority. 

A.F.C., A.F.M., Air Force Cross (Medal) 

Ag, silver. 

Al, aluminium. 

As, arsenic. 

Aslib, Association of Special Libraries and Infor-mation Bureaux. 
Au, gold. 

B, boron. 

B.A., Bachelor of Arts. 

Ba, barium. 

Be, beryllium. 

Bi, bismuth. 

b.p., boiling point. 

Br., bromine. 

C, carbon. 

C., L circa, about (with dates, numbers etc.). 
Ca, calcium. 

CaCO3, calcium, carbonate, chalk. 

CaO, calcium oxide, lime. 

cal., calorie. 

Cantab., of Cambridge University (L Canta-brigiensis). 
Cb, columbium. 

C.C., cm3, cubic centimetre. 

C.C.P.R., Central Council of Physical Recreation. 
Cd, cadmium. 

Cdr, Commander. 

Ce, cerium. 

cg, centigram(s). 

C.9.S., centimetre-gram-second system of units. 
Cl, chlorine. 

C.I.S., Common wealth of Independent States. 
Cm, curium. 

cm, centimetre(s). 

Co, cobalt. 

C.P., Communist Party. 

Cr, chromium. 

Cs, caesium. 

Cu, copper. 

d.c., direct current. 

D.g., by the grace of God (L Dei gratia). 

D.Lit., Doctor of Literature. 

D.Litt., Doctor of Letters (L doctor literarum). 
D.M., Doctor of Medicine. 

DNA, deoxyribonucleic acid. 

D.P.H., Diploma in Public Health. 

D.Ph., D.Phil., Doctor of Philosophy. 

D.Sc., Doctor of Science. 

ECG, electrocardiogram. 

EEC, electro-encephalogram. 

E.P.N.S., electroplated nickel silver. 

E.P.T., excess profits tax. 

Esro, European Space Research Organization. 
e.S.u., electrostatic unit(s). 

eV, electron volt(s). 

F, fluorine. 

F.A., Football Association. 

F.A.O., Food and Agriculture Organization. 
F.C.A., Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
Fe, iron. 

Fr, Father. 

F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal Society. 
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F.W.A., Family Welfare Association. 

F.Z.S., Fellow of the Zoological Society. 

9, acceleration due to gravity; gram(s). 

GATT, Gatt, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Ge, germantum. 

gm, gram(s). 

G.P., general practitioner. 

gr, grain(s). 

H, hydrogen. 

H.A., hardy annual. 

Hants, Hampshire. 

HCL, hydrochloric acid. 

He, helium. 

Hf, hafnium. 

Hg, mercury. 

h.t., high tension. 

H.W.M., high-water mark. 

I, iodine. 

I.L.O., International Labour Organization. 

I.M.F., International Monetary Fund. 

Ind., Indiana. 

1.Q., intelligence quotient. 

K, potassium. 

kc/s, kilocycles per second. 

kg, kilo(s), Kilogram(s). 

kilo-, a thousand. 

km, kilometre(s). 

K.O., knock-out. 

Kr, krypton. 

kV, kilovolt(s). 

kW, kilowatt(s). 

kWh, kilowatt-hour(s). 

La, lanthanum; Louisiana. 

Li, lithium. 

Linn., Linnaean system of classification. 

Lit, Hum., Literae Humanpres, see dictionary. 

L.T.A., Lawn Tennis Association. 

L.W.M., low-water mark. 

M, (in metric units) mega-, a million; (in Roman numerals) 1,000. 

m, micro-, x 10-6. one-millionth; micron. 

mm, micromicro-, x 10-12, one billionth. 

M.B., Bachelor of Medicine (L medicinae baccalaureus). 

mb, millibar(s). 

M.C.C., Marylebone Cricket Club. 

M.Ch., Master of Surgery (L magister chirurgiae). 

M.D., Doctor of Medicine (L medicinae doctor): 

MeV, million electron-volts. 

Mg, magnesium. 

mg, milligram(s). 

M.I., Military Intelligence. 

Mich., Michigan. 

Minn., Minnesota. 

ml, millilitre(s). 

M.M., Military Medal. 

mm, millimetre(s). 

Mn, manganese. 

Mo, molybdenum; Missouri. 

M.O.H., Medical Officer of Health. 

m.p., melting point. 

M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., M.R.C.V.S., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians (Surgeons. Veterinary Surgeons). 

M.Sc., Master of Science. 

Mus. B., Mus.D., Mus.M., Bachelor (Doctor, Master) of Music (L 
musicae baccalaureus, etc.). 


Mx, Middlesex. 

N, Nitrogen. 

n.a., not available; not applicable. 

Na, sodium. 

NaCl, sodium chloride, common salt. 
Ne, neon. 

Neb., Nebr., Nebraska. 

N.F.S., National Fire Service. 

N.H.I., National Health Insurance. 
N.H.S., National Health Service. 

Ni, nickel. 

n.p., net personality. 

N.P.L., National Physical Laboratory. 
N.T., New Testament; National Trust. 
N.U.R., National Union of Railwaymen. 
N.U.T., National Union of Teachers. 

O, Oxygen. 

O., Ohio. 

Okla., Oklahoma. 

O.M., Order of Merit. 

Ont., Ontario. 

O.R., other ranks. 

Ore., Oreg., Oregon. 

Os, osmium. 

O.T., Old Testament. 

P, phosphorus. 

Pa, Penn., Pennsylvania. 

Pb, Lead. 

P.C., Privy Councillor. 

p.d., (elect.) potential difference. 

Pd. palladium. 

P.D.S.A., People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals. 
P.E.P., Political and Economic Planning. 
Ph.D., Doctor of Philosophy (L philosophiae doctor) 
P.L.A., Port of London Authority. 
P.N.E.U., Parents National Educations Union. 
P.O.W., prisoner of war. 

P.R., proportional representation; public relations. 
P.R.O., public relations officer. 

Pt., platinum. 

Pu, plutonium. 

Q.B., Queen’s Bench. 

Q.C., Queen’s Counsel. 

Que., Quebec. 

Ra, radium. 

R.A.D.A., Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. 
Rb, rubidium. 

R.B.A., Royal (Society of) British Artists. 
R.D., refer (cheque) to drawer. 

R.D.C., Rural District Council. 

R.I., Rhode Island. 


R.M.A., Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst (formerly Woolwich). 


R.M.C., Royal Military College, Sandhurst (now R.M.A.). 
Rn, randon. 

RNA, ribonucleic acid. 

R.N.(V).R., Royal Naval (Volunteer) Reserve. 

R.N.Z., Royal New Zealand (A.f., etc.). 

R.O.C., Royal Observer Corps. 

R/T., radio-telegraphy, -telephony. 

Ru, ruthenjum. 

S, Sulphur. 

Sb, antimony. 

Sc, scandium. 

Sc.D., Doctor of Science (L scientiae doctor). 

S.C.R., Senior Common (Combination) Room. 

Se, selenium. 

Seato, South East Asia Treaty Organization. 

SF, science fiction. 

Si, silicon. 

Sn, tin. 

S.P.G., Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Sr, strontium. 

STD, subscriber trunk dialling. 

s.t.p., standard temperature and pressure. 

S.V., (see) under the word (specified), L sub verbo or sub voce. 
T.A., Territorial Army. 

Tenn., Tennessee 

Tex., Texas. 

Th, thorium. 

Ti, titanium. 

U, uranium; upper-class usage. 

U.A.E., United Arab Emirates. 

UHF, ultra-high frequency. 

Uno, United Nations Organization. 

V, vanadium; volt. 

Va, Vuginia. 

V.A.D., Voluntary Aid Detachment. 

VE, Victory in Europe (VE day, May 8, 1945). 

VHF, very high frequency, see dictionary under VERY. 
V.I.P., very important person, see dictionary under VERY. 
v.l., variant reading. alternative version (L varia Lectio). 
vt, Vermont. 

Vulg., Vulgate. 

W, tungsten (wolfram). 

W.A.A.F., Women's 

Auxiliary Air Force. 

W.D., War department. 

WHO, World Health Organization. 

Xe, xenon. 

Yb, ytterbium. 

Y.H.A., Youth Hostels Association. 

Yt, yttrium. 


R.I.P., may he/she/they rest in peace (L requiesca(n) t in pace). 


R.M., Royal Marines; Royal Mail; Resident Magistrate. zm 


Zr, zirconium. 
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PREFACE 


To the First Edition 


This book * English for General Competitions- from Plinth to 
Paramount’ is my gift to the aspirants of competitive exams who 
will surely be benefited by the approach of this book alongwith 
the numerous questions given at the end of every chapter carefully 
picked from different question papers of various competitive 
exams. The solution of every question has detailed explanation 
for easy understanding . All the latest questions especially of 
Passive Voice and Narration have been incorporated to help the 
students know the lattest pattern of the questions being asked in 
different competitive exams. In nutshell, I would like to say that 
this book is an attempt to fill the void that aspirants of Hindi 
Medium felt when it came to preparing English for Competitive 
Exams. 


I earnestly thank the students of Paramount Coaching Centre Pvt. 
Ltd. who helped me detect all the typographical and other mistakes, 
that might have crept inadvertently, had they not detected them 
with their keen sight. 


Our students' constructive feedback and suggestions are most 
welcome which have always remained and will remain our guiding 
light . I will be highly obliged if you message/mail me your feedback 
or suggestion on 6860330003 or on paramount.nol@gmail.com. 


Neetu Singh 
May 31, 2012 
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sated FH WA Fabbreviations 


S/ Sub — Subject 
O/Obj — Object 

V — Verb 

S.V — Singular Verb 
P.V — Plural Verb 

N — Noun 

S.N — Singular Noun 
P.N — Plural Noun 


P — Pronoun 
S.P — Singular Pronoun 


P.P — Plural Pronoun 
Adj. — Adjective 

Adv. — Adverb 

Prep — Preposition 
H.V — Helping Verb 
M.V — Main Verb 


V, — First Form of Verb 

V, — Second Form of Verb 

V, — Third Form of Verb 

Aux. Verb —  Auxilliary Verb 

U.N — Uncountable Noun 

S.C.N. — Singular Countable Noun 
P.C.N. — Plural Countable Noun 


Verb ard zr AM uv ÈI Ba: verb FÌ ‘doing word' Ñ Hed Z| 


Verb at at ant Ñ atet m Ua È- 


Verb 
| 


J 
Helping Verb 


Modals 
l 
wi Main verb «1 «ri «él 
at Wad I 
wa: Can, Could, May, etc. 


J 


Main Verb 


Main verb ẹ amii €" 34 
verbs si Wad è wl aa È 
uu fea uw tI wr md el 


Primary Auxiliary Verbs 
(Be, Do, Have) 
l 


si Helping verb td Main 
verb «Hi aI art at Wad el 
"le: Need, dare v4 used to (Marginal 

Auxiliary Verbs) Need Ud Dare 

modal td main verb QA s Hr 

mud el 

Used to modal W adjective XI a Hr «X wed ÈI 


AUXILIARY VERBS: 3 verbs È 3121 verbs d WMA Waa À ? Auxiliary verbs Heald Z| 


7 helping verbs Ñ Hel Wm È| 


1. MODAL AUXILIARY VERBS : Can, Could, May, Might, Shall, Will, Would, Should, 
Must, Ought to Modal Auxiliary Verbs È| 3141 wart fi helping verb d *«u Ñ & fra 


ECT ÈI 
SH: 1. (a) 
Modal M.V. 


She can run fast. 
—— —— 


(b) You should study English. 


Modal M.V. 


2. MARGINAL AUXILIARY VERBS : Used to, need, dare Marginal Auxiliary Verbs &l 
à UH Modals 2 fs WaT arx Ñ Main Verb (need Ua dare) AR adjective (used to) $ 


ey A ft A wed I 
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Lt ee Verb (Basic) 


XN 


SH: 1. Iam, usedto sleeping late at night. 
am, 
H.V. Adjective Gerund 


2. (a) I meed you. 
MV. 


need 
(b) You not come tomorrow. 
H.V. Direct infinitive 


3. (a) She does not dare tocome home late. 
M.V. Infinitive 


(b) I dare not enter his room without permission. 
——— 
H.V. Direct infinitive 


AUXILIARY VERBS 4 «9 WA faa 


Rule (1): Modal Auxiliary Verbs «1 YAM Main Verbs & W4 Ñ aA eiat ÈI Sah Wan Helping 
Verbs * 9 Ñ vw ÈI Wa: 
I can lift this box 
—— c 
H.V. M.V 


He should work hard. 
—— 0 —— 
H.V. M.V 


Rule (2): Modal Auxiliary verbs #1 V,, V,, V, ing-form 9I s/es-form «él GA € zur wat weit 

Numbers AM persons È Subjects di MA ZAM UH At wu A eal ea sre saw wu 

(form) 4 Pe aad él zr el 
SR: She can help you. 

V 
You should understand you friends. 
Y 
Rule (3): Ought 74 Used & 3a Infinitive ‘to + V, HI WaT cq el 
SR: We oughtto respect our parents. 
to* Vi 


He used to come late. 
— 
to + V 


USE OF MODAL AUXILIARY VERBS 
CAN ta COULD 


Rule (1): Can * YAI power ( fad ). ability ( daa ) AMT capacity ( amelie ) 351 ATAT 
aa ow feu fea oa È Could A WM Past ability/ power/ capacity ( WARA al 
areas are ) cal ora nio feno fap cwm i 

Sd: 1. He can lift the box. 

2. I could not come yesterday. 
Rule (2): Can * YAM permission ( 3TTHÍq ) d d Wa Hl AAR HA ow fen fea aa ÈI 
Sd: 1. Youcan go now. 
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Verb ( Basic)——————————————————————————————————————À 
Rule (3): Can 9 YA theoretical possibility (Gaia Wama ) P AAR cpm fen feat 
sm ŽI 
SR: Everyone can make a mistake. 
Rule (4): Could #1 YAT remote possibility 9i FA P fem fea wm ÈI 
SH: There could be a bomb under your seat. 
Rule (5): Can #1 gam ‘ateart fader’ cp ae usse are uU feu sm eus Could ‘Aaaah 
Raa’ mui oe wee med ui 
Sd: 1. Can Itake your scooter? 
2. Could I talk to Mr. Shukla? 
Note: ‘able to' * Wal 'can/could' & Wa 4 at sum sal emm eal 21 
I cannot be able to come tomorrow. (x) 
Ae: tal aH A À aA Sl superfluous #1 $3 È| 'superfluous' $ Af È ‘more than 
what is needed’. 
fH A HI el formation €M- 
I cannot come tomorrow. (v) 
I will not be able to come tomorrow. (v) 


MAY, MIGHT , oa MUST 


Rule (1): May 1 Wan Wurewr/srbrfseradr uh STU al ad cci om few feat m ÈI 

wa: It may rain tonight. 

Rule (2): May #1 WI sat Hl Aad HM $ few optative sentence 4 zd 2l 

SR: May you live long ! 

Rule (3): 4 Principal clause Present Tense Ñ @ d? subordinate clause that/so that/ 
in order that À WI vi GAM SAA purpose ( 3294 ) HT Ae vl dl subordinate clause Ñ 
may «Tr wart zr ÈI 

SH: We eat so that we may live. 

Rule (4): Might & YAT less possibility ( 95H Gwe) $ Wm I Gad scm feu fea wa eem 
may @ YAT more possibility ( =at Waa) È Wa Hl Sad HH cm fen fau cwm ÈI 

SH: He might pass the exam but seeing his intelligence, I do not have much hope. 

Rule (5): 37K GMa Ged sf Fl dt Must cr yam i | 

Sd: He stays in five-star hotels and travels by flight. He must be very rich. 

Rule (6): 'May' #1 Wa" Gar x MA aed PA P fen yess reu À fear wmm 21 

aa: May I come in sir? 

Je: May vd Might È MA 'Possibly' Ua ‘likely' @ watt 4 at Hite sal ure cad ZI 
We may possibly come tomorrow. (x) (Superfluous) 


We may come tomorrow. (Vv) 
We will possibly come tomorrow. (v) 
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B Verb (Basic) 


SHALL ,oa WILL 


Rule (1): Shall c wart first person d Subjects I/We @ Wa future È fedt ar at cr 
aa È fen feat aa èl art subjects È MA 'will' HI BI WaT i | 

SH: I shall go to college tomorrow and he will come with me. 

> Modern English H #4 'I' Ud 'we' 5 WY 'will' # wa -i wed è wb sm Sad e faa 
interrogative sentence Ñ 214 s 'T ud 'we' & WY 'shall' * am ea ÈI 

Sd: Will I go? (x) 
Shall I go? (v) 

we: Shall «I Wart second person È Subject - you AM third person & Subjects - He, 
she, it, they, 4i WI command (31291), promise (TaT) threat ( smt), 
determination ( 34 WHT ), compulsion ( ataria ) wa Advice (Heg ) Hl Aad STA 
& feu fea ora zi sat yar & art will eer Wart I Us We & ma aia ZI 

SH: (a) Command ( 31237 ) 

You shall leave the room at once. 

Promise ( Wfdstt/atat ) 


You shall be awarded. 
I will help you come what may. 
(c) Threat ( aaah ) 
Trespassers shall be prosecuted. 
I will punish you. 
Determination ( 44 Hcc) 
I will work hard and score good marks. 
(e) Compulsion ( zrfraráar ) 
You shall be here for the meeting. 
I will have to finish this work. 


Rule (2): Let us/ let's À ys £M aret Imperative sentences È question tags Ñ wt 'shall' «T 
wart er £l 

SH: Let us dance together, shall we ? 

Rule (3): Shall #1 YAT suggestions (YFA ) Hl Aad HM aret Interrogative sentence Ñ 
first person È subjects di MA zd È 

SH: Shall we talk to the management? 

ae: 'Shall' d ‘will’ s yam fresa wen & areal A set wh 2- 
1. R STI past À IE Zl- 

SH: He hoped that he xil! would pass the test. 
STR WII past A vp z! di 'Will/ shall' "Zi 'would/ should' «I War SMT) 
aaa 4 fru ws ot am eld @ Wa will/shall'* emp W Fe sik Modal "Il verb #1 YAM EA 
e 
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(d 
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Verb ( Basic) $$$ —— 

SH: He said that he is was coming. 

2. am db eed af Tj wen ow; we Usb a S Wut ad we ad & ERE ur Bn at di ug 
«ri Simple Present Tense Ñ cT ah gat simple future tense 3 123 fet 3 English 
Translation HA FÌ aed edt è feast wwe À vu ved mri wp vf simple future Ñ Wart «x 
ad ÈI 

Sa: amn d ami a ara a faeit 
If I will come, I will meet you. (x) 

If I come, I will meet you. (v) 

» Aafaa wet HI Sai SH Aa WW simple future tense HI War «él eiat è wem simple 
present tense PI wan eat ÈI 
If, as soon as, in case, provided, unless, until, before, after, when. (Conditional 
Sentence Chapter &8) 


WOULD 


Rule (1): Would * YA Past habit P AR ci x fem fea wm ÈI 

SH: Iwould go to school by bus. 

Rule (2): 'Would' #1 YA 'preference' ( uda /urgfiresdr ) a 'choice' (Waa ama ) Fl AR HH 
- fer fen are èl Weta: US TES H ‘rather’ m sp wur en ÈI 

Sd: He would rather die than beg. 

Rule (3): 3E a Hl BAN Past À Ft di aa 31H] Past Ñ ZI TMT AR 'Will' HI Past Tense 
"Would' zai ÈI 

SH: He hoped that he will would pass. 

Rule (4): Would', 'used to' Ud 'Simple Past tense' dt a Wart wate d; Routine Action 
er ast m few sf fen wmm ÈI 


SH: [used to go to school by bus. I would return on foot. We played for hours before 
used to * V, would + V, UN 
returning home. 
Rule (5): Would #1 YAM Present 9I Past d; bl He Hl Aad HA Set arii H principal clause 
Ñ er èI 
SH: IfI were a bird, I would fly in the sky. 
qe: sm WI areata wa u usus a di aM subjects $ MA were H Want wil 
SI wish, I were a bird. 
fafafa weal Warp areata ERE RI SUMI CHE I SAH WIS 'was' Gr Wart WE EDT 
Sd: Iwish, as though, if, as if, would that Ud suppose. 
Rule (6): Would' #1 YAM 'will' & Past form ẹ * Ñ Indirect speech Ñ ziv ÈI IÀ: 
He said, *He will go there." (Direct) 
He said that he would go there. (Indirect) 
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B Verb (Basic) 
Rule (7): Would I YAM Polite request P AR HA m feu yess sm uU mu ÈI 

Sd: Would you help me ? 

Rule (8): Would #1 YAT Probability (aurea) Fl AR ci m few feat wm ÈI 

Sd: He would be sleeping. 

Rule (9): Would * Ya" wish ( get) R Sat HA x fem feat wm i 

SH: I wish, India would become a developed country soon. 

Rule (10): Would like to' #1 YAM “ft wish (sr) 9] Sad cix feu e ÈI 

SH: I would like to talk to the manager 


SHOULD 


Rule (1): Should * YA suggestion (Gems ) v - fem feat wa ÈI 

Sd: You should study English. 

Rule (2): Should' #1 YAT 'advice'  & Wa Hl SH PA P fen fea wa ÈI 

SH: You should not laugh at his mistakes. 

Rule (3): Should * YAM lest È ME negative purpose ( THRIAH 3894 ) Hl Aad HA ud fen 
fea wm ÈI 

SH: He ran fast lest he should miss the train. 

dz: lest È Wa Simple present tense «I Wt Walt Ft Wad ÈI 

3d: Take care lest you fall. 

OUGHT TO 

Rule (1): Ought to #1 YAM moral obligation ("fac eder) duty $ AR mci m feu fam 
sm ÈI 

Sd: We ought to love our country. 

MUST 


Rule (1): Must #1 YAM compulsion ( WAM ) A AR ci x fen fea wa ÈI 

SH: Candidates must write in ink. 

Rule (2): Must *&I YAM fixed determination ( Waal 9121/44 BHT ) Hl em mui m few fea 
sm ÈI 

SH: India must win the world cup. 

Rule (3): Must #1 Wa" duty ( god) A Sad SA fem feu wm i 

SH: A soldier must fight for his country. 

USED TO 


Used to *$I YAM Past habit/situation ( VARA Hl 3ITRd/3T99IT ) Hl AR He cb few fea 
sm ÈI 

SH: He used to study till 10 PM. 

(ii) "Use to' or 'uses to' & YAM Present routine action s Gad HM & few él Flat è fem 
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Present routine action P) AR PA $ fat Simple Present Tense HI Wart err [1 
Sd: He uses to study till 10 p.m and then goes to bed. (x) 


He studies till 10 p.m and then goes to bed. (7) 
wz: (i) Used to #1 YAM affirmative, negative AAT Interrogative sentences Ñ zu YAR zd 
èI Wa: 


(a) Affirmative 
He used to come here. 
(b) Negative 
He used not to come here. 
He did not use to come here. 
(c) Interrogative 
Used he to come here? 
Did he use to come here? 
Wz: 'Verb + used to' $ q3 'V, + ing' HI YAN AM È AR À 'habitual action' $1 «vii È| 
JA: Iam used to getting up late in the morning. 
V, ting 
We: P$ Verbs/adjective/phrase $ s 'to' HI YAT em ÈI Fel to H Me V, wl WaT AAT enm 
fem 'V, + ings Wan erm 
SH: Be used to, accustomed to, averse to, with a view to, addicted to, devoted to, in 
addition to, look forward to, object to, owing to, given to, taken to, prone to. 
SH: 1. He is addicted to smoking. 
2. I am looking forward to meeting you. 
3. He was used to driving on the right when he was in London. 


DARE , oa NEED 
> ‘Dare’ aed Aad wu sk 'Need' seul 
> Dare aM Need @ YAM Main Verb Ua modal arii zi wu Ñ en Zz! 


Sd: (1) He needs me. 
M.V 


(2) She does not dare to go there. 
M.V 


(3) You, need not come tomorrow. 
— 
Modal 
Need va Dare 4 YAM modal d; W4 Ñ +ve ari Ñ Ei Flat 
SA: (1) _I need help him. (x) 


Sub. modal " Obj. 
1 


Vv 


(2 I need tohelp him. (v) 
M.V Infinitive 
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m Ver (Basic) 
> SWR 'dare' Ud 'need' «1 WIM +ve drei Ñ vidi Sum Wm 'to+ V,' EDD ERU I 
SH: (1) He needs to work hard. 
(2) He will not dare to come here. 
> IRM need wa dare * YAM helping verb $ V9 Ñ zl dl -ve atau Ñ need vd dare H Ae 
'to' I War aA sla 
wa: (1) I need not come tomorrow. 
(2) He dare not cheat anyone again. 


free at & feu frafefiad Modals at wart fau mr È- 


| Modals | —  — Use |  — — Example — | 
Friendly request Can I take your bike? 
Could I talk to Mr. Singh? 


Request with respect May I come in Sir? 
Polite Request Would you help me? 


fafita «ret Ud Voice Ñ Modals AeM-3teM formulae Ñ wee Fla #1 Ate feu mu unit saat 
vant du.- 


MODALS ACTIVE VOICE PASSIVE VOICE 
Indefinite Sub+modal+V,+obj. Obj + modal + be + V, + by + sub. 


Perfect Sub + modal + have + V, + obj. Obj + modal + have + been + V, + by + sub. 


P Sub + modal + have + been + V 
Perfect Continuous à : , : )o[xxxxx 
+ ing + obj + for / since + time. 


> wm fer 7 att formulae A eu ag um fe Modal È ata ale verb «EI Wart 'V,' form 
8 Fiat ÈI 
>  Modals + Wil 'Perfect' 4 44 feu TÀ formula Ñ 7a sik sam fasta ara i «rev Fed) 


Sub + modal + have +V, + obj 


> ae GX wd £u Modal + have + V. FI wat FA F, (Sa: should have come, could have 
gone, need not have seen sete) di are Ñ us four gam are ff stat Sl ater w att odi 
fana ea ÈI 

SR: (1) I could score good marks. (Meaning-I had the ability) 


(2  Icould have scored good marks. (Hidden meaning -I didn’t score though I had the 
ability) 
(3) You should work hard. (Just a suggestion) 
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(i) 


(ii) 


(4) You should have worked hard. (Hidden Meaning - You didn't) 


PRIMARY AUXILIARY VERBS: Do, Have, Be Primary Auxiliary Verbs ÈI 91 verbs 
* wd" Main Verb vd Helping Verb eit zi xeu Ù fau wp usd ÈI 
1. Do * forms 34 YR é-Do/Does Did, Done 
Vi V2 V3 
(a) I do my work. 
M.V. 


(b)  Idid notknow him. 
H.V. M.V. 


Has/have Had Had 
V V2 V3 
Have I YAM possession ( AIAR ) «xii & few fau wm ÈI 
I have a car. 
M.V. 
Have +1 YAM 'helping verb' $ *W Ñ Perfect U4 Perfect continuous tense 4 @ £I 
(a) I have not seen, him. 
H.V. M.V. 
(b) I had been waiting for him for a long time. 
HV. MV. 
Have + infinitive +1 YAM forced action ( zara Ù fnat SA aA A ) AÀ P A feu wm el 
(a) I have to work hard. 
(b) She had to leave her job. 


z a Be,is,am,are was,were been 
3. Be * forms 34 YAR z- x y UA 
1 2 3 


aa H.V. ud M. V. & 89 Ñ zm Wan ea 
(a) I am adoctor 


2. Have ® forms 24 WEN È- 


M.V 
(D He was working hard. 
H.V M.V 
(b) He has been to London. 
H.V M.V 


MAIN VERB 


MAIN VERBS: 3 Verbs sil Sentence Ñ Main verbs d; W4 4 FECI aa @ an fre Vo Vs 
V,, ing-form, aA s/es-form src Ñ Waad zi? Main verb Heed 21 
I know you. 
HY 
V 
I knew you. 
eS 
Va 
I have known you for two years. 
V. 
3 
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>  'Main verb' IRI & tense di aman fafira forms Ñ ufrafda zid i 


1. Present (1* form) 
3. Past Participle (37? form) 


Present 
(1* Form) 
Arise 
Awake 
Be 

Bear 
Bear 
Become 
Begin 
Bite 
Blow 
Bind 
Bid 
Break 
Choose 
Cling 
Come 
Dig 


Fall 
Find 
Fly 
Forbid 
Forget 
Freeze 
Get 
Give 
Grind 
Grow 
Hang 


ari 


FORMS OF VERB 


2. Past (2*4 form) 
4. Present Participle (-ing form) 


P. Participle - ing Form 


pen A 
Past 
(277 Form) (3^7 Form) 
arose arisen 
awoke awaken 
was, were been 
bore born 
bore borne 
became become 
began begun 
bit bitten 
blew blown 
bound bound 
bade bidden 
broke broken 
chose chosen 
clung clung 
came come 
dug dug 
did done 
drew drawn 
drank drunk 
drove driven 
ate eaten 
fell fallen 
found found 
flew flown 
forbade forbidden 
forgot forgotten 
froze frozen 
got got 
gave given 
ground ground 
grew grown 
hung hung 


arising 
awaking 
being 
bearing 
bearing 
becoming 
beginning 
biting 
blowing 
binding 
bidding 
breaking 
choosing 
clinging 
coming 
digging 
doing 
drawing 
drinking 
driving 
eating 
falling 
finding 
flying 
forbidding 
forgetting 
freezing 
getting 
giving 
grinding 
growing 
hanging 


s/es Form 


arises 
awakes 
is/was 
bears 
bears 
becomes 
begins 
bites 
blows 
binds 
bids 
breaks 
chooses 
clings 
comes 
digs 
does 
draws 
drinks 
drives 
eats 
falls 
finds 
flies 
forbids 
forgets 
freezes 
gets 
gives 
grinds 
grows 
hangs 
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Hide 
Hold 
Know 
Lie 
Ride 
Ring 
Rise 
See 
Shake 
Shine 
Shoot 
Shrink 
Sing 
Sink 
Sit 
Slay 
Speak 
Spit 
Stand 
Steal 
Stick 
Strike 
Swear 
Swim 
Swing 
Take 
Tear 
Wear 
Weave 
Win 
Wind 
Write 
Wring 


feuravfew 


hid hidden 
held held 
knew known 
lay lain 
rode ridden 
rang rung 
rose risen 
saw seen 
shook shaken 
shone shone 
shot shot 
shrank shrunk 
sang sung 
sank sunk 
sat sat 
slew slain 
spoke spoken 
spat spat 
stood stood 
stole stolen 
stuck stuck 
struck struck 
swore sworn 
swam swum 
swung swung 
took taken 
tore torn 
wore worn 
wove woven 
won won 
wound wound 
wrote written 
wrung wrung 
GROUP - II 


hiding 
holding 
knowing 
lying 
riding 
ringing 
rising 
seeing 
shaking 
shining 
shooting 
shrinking 
singing 
sinking 
sitting 
slaying 
speaking 
spitting 
standing 
stealing 
sticking 
striking 
swearing 
swimming 
swinging 
taking 
tearing 
wearing 
weaving 
winning 
winding 
writing 
wringing 


hides 
holds 
knows 
lies 
rides 
rings 
rises 
sees 
shakes 
shines 
shoots 
shrinks 
sings 
sinks 
sits 
slays 
speaks 
Spits 
stands 
steals 
sticks 
strikes 
swears 
swims 
swings 
takes 
tears 
wears 
weaves 
wins 
winds 
writes 
wrings 


ata far uv Verbs ii 2™ form Ud 3 form UH WA È Zit 1* form Ñ ed, en AAA t 


emm: 224 wa 3% form aT TÀ ŽI 
ata 


Treat Savers AT 
FA SAV FA 


Present 
(1* Form) 
Abuse 
Act 


Past 

(2*1 Form) 
abused 
acted 


P. Participle 


3" Form) 
abused 
acted 


-ing Form  s/es Form 


abusing 
acting 


abuses 
acts 
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Add 
Admire 
Advise 
Allow 
Answer 
Appoint 
Appear 
Arrive 
Arrest 
Ask 
Attack 
Bark 
Bathe 
Beg 
Believe 
Behave 
Bleed 
Bless 
Break 
Bring 
Boil 
Boast 
Borrow 
Build 
Burn 
Buy 
Call 
Carry 
Catch 
Clean 
Close 
Change 
Check 
Climb 
Clap 
Copy 
Collect 
Complain 
Cook 
Count 
Confuse 


firma 
Serm A Seat Sal 


added 
admired 
advised 
allowed 
answered 
appointed 
appeared 
arrived 
arrested 
asked 
attacked 
barked 
bathed 
begged 
believed 
behaved 
bled 
blessed 
broke 
brought 
boiled 
boasted 
borrowed 
built 
burnt 
bought 
called 
carried 
caught 
cleaned 
closed 
changed 
checked 
climbed 
clapped 
copied 
collected 
complained 
cooked 
counted 
confused 


added 
admired 
advised 
allowed 
answered 
appointed 
appeared 
arrived 
arrested 
asked 
attacked 
barked 
bathed 
begged 
believed 
behaved 
bled 
blessed 
broken 
brought 
boiled 
boasted 
borrowed 
built 
burnt 
bought 
called 
carried 
caught 
cleaned 
closed 
changed 
checked 
climbed 
clapped 
copied 
collected 
complained 
cooked 
counted 
confused 


adding 
admiring 
advising 
allowing 
answering 
appointing 
appearing 
arriving 
arresting 
asking 
attacking 
barking 
bathing 
begging 
believing 
behaving 
bleeding 
blessing 
breaking 
bringing 
boiling 
boasting 
borrowing 
building 
burning 
buying 
calling 
carrying 
catching 
cleaning 
closing 
changing 
checking 
climbing 
clapping 
copying 
collecting 
complaining 
cooking 
counting 
confusing 


adds 
admires 
advises 
allows 
answers 
appoints 
appears 
arrives 
arrests 
asks 
attacks 
barks 
bathes 
begs 
believes 
behaves 
bleeds 
blesses 
breaks 
brings 
boils 
boasts 
borrows 
builds 
burns 
buys 
calls 
carries 
catches 
cleans 
closes 
changes 
checks 
climbs 
claps 
copies 
collects 
complains 
cooks 
counts 
confuses 
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Consult 
Cover 
Crow 
Cross 
Creep 
Cry 
Decorate 
Dance 
Deceive 
Defeat 
Decide 
Desire 
Discover 
Dip 

Die 
Divide 
Dream 
Dry 
Drown 
Dye 
Earn 
Enter 
Employ 
Explain 
Face 
Fail 
Fear 
Feed 
Feel 
Fell 
Flee 
Fight 
Finish 
Fine 
Float 
Graze 
Gather 
Have 
Hate 
Hang 


consulted 
covered 
crowed 
crossed 
crept 
cried 
decorated 
danced 
deceived 
defeated 
decided 
desired 
discovered 
dipped 
died 
divided 
dreamed 
dried 
drowned 
dyed 
earned 
entered 
employed 
explained 
faced 
failed 
feared 

fed 

felt 

felled 

fled 
fought 
finished 
fined 
floated 
grazed 
gathered 
had 
hated 
hanged 


consulted 
covered 
crowed 
crossed 
crept 
cried 
decorated 
danced 
deceived 
defeated 
decided 
desired 
discovered 
dipped 
died 
divided 
dreamed 
dried 
drowned 
dyed 
earned 
entered 
employed 
explained 
faced 
failed 
feared 

fed 

felt 

felled 

fled 
fought 
finished 
fined 
floated 
grazed 
gathered 
had 
hated 
hanged 


consulting 
covering 
crowing 
crossing 
creeping 
crying 
decorating 
dancing 
deceiving 
defeating 
deciding 
desiring 
discovering 
dipping 
dying 
dividing 
dreaming 
drying 
drowning 
dyeing 
earning 
entering 
employing 
explaining 
facing 
failing 
fearing 
feeding 
feeling 
felling 
fleeing 
fighting 
finishing 
fining 
floating 
grazing 
gathering 
having 
hating 
hanging 


consults 
covers 
crows 
crosses 
creeps 
cries 
decorates 
dances 
deceives 
defeats 
decides 
desires 
discovers 
dips 
dies 
divides 
dreams 
dries 
drowns 
dyes 
earns 
enters 
employs 
explains 
faces 
fails 
fears 
feeds 
feels 
fells 
flees 
fights 
finishes 
fines 
floats 
grazes 
gathers 
has 
hates 
hangs 
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Hear 
Help 
Improve 
Invite 
Join 
Jump 
Keep 
Kill 
Knit 
Kneel 
Lay 


Lie 
Laugh 
Learn 
Leave 
Lend 
Lose 
Like 
Listen 
Look 
Live 
Love 
Lead 
Marry 
Make 
Mean 
Meet 
Move 
Melt 
Mend 
Mix 
Name 
Need 
Nip 
Obey 
Open 
Order 
Oppose 
Pay 


g 
UEA HAI 


qum sem enm 


fram zat 
aa Ñ zn. 


heard 
helped 
improved 
invited 
joined 
jumped 
kept 
killed 
knitted 
knelt 
laid 


lied 
laughed 
learned 
left 

lent 

lost 
liked 
listened 
looked 
lived 
loved 
led 
married 
made 
meant 
met 
moved 
melted 
mended 
mixed 
named 
needed 
nipped 
obeyed 
opened 
ordered 
opposed 
paid 


heard 
helped 
improved 
invited 
joined 
jumped 
kept 
killed 
knitted 
knelt 
laid 


lied 
laughed 
learned 
left 

lent 
lost 
liked 
listened 
looked 
lived 
loved 
led 
married 
made 
meant 
met 
moved 
melted 
mended 
mixed 
named 
needed 
nipped 
obeyed 
opened 
ordered 
opposed 
paid 


hearing 
helping 
improving 
inviting 
joining 
jumping 
keeping 
killing 
knitting 
kneeling 
laying 


lying 
laughing 
learning 
leaving 
lending 
losing 
liking 
listening 
looking 
living 
loving 
leading 
marrying 
making 
meaning 
meeting 
moving 
melting 
mending 
mixing 
naming 
needing 
nipping 
obeying 
opening 
ordering 
opposing 
paying 


hears 
helps 
improves 
invites 
joins 
jumps 
keeps 
kills 
knits 
kneels 
lays 


lies 
laughs 
learns 
leaves 
lends 
loses 
likes 
listens 
looks 
lives 
loves 
leads 
marries 
makes 
means 
meets 
moves 
melts 
mends 
mixes 
names 
needs 
nips 
obeys 
opens 
orders 
opposes 
pays 
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Play 
Pray 
Praise 
Preach 
Peep 
Plant 
Pluck 
Prepare 
Pull 
Prevent 
Punish 
Prove 
Promise 
Push 
Plough 
Quarrel 
Rain 
Reply 
Reach 
Receive 
Refuse 
Rest 
Resign 
Repair 
Remember 
Return 
Roar 
Say 
Seek 
Sell 
Save 
Saw 
Send 
Select 
Sleep 
Stand 
Stay 
Spend 
Stop 


Sen 
MÅN cnr 
WI Bel 
IRN FAI 
zie 
dier enm 


dre Sg wet died 2) 


qum Fel 
dr 

` 

aus c4] 


Gel en 
Seu 
Td pA 
` 


played 
prayed 
praised 
preached 
peeped 
planted 
plucked 
prepared 
pulled 
prevented 
punished 
proved 
promised 
pushed 
ploughed 
quarrelled 
rained 
replied 
reached 
received 
refused 
rested 
resigned 
repaired 
remembered 
returned 
roared 
said 
sought 
sold 
saved 
sawed 
sent 
selected 
slept 
stood 
stayed 
spent 
stopped 


played 
prayed 
praised 
preached 
peeped 
planted 
plucked 
prepared 
pulled 
prevented 
punished 
proved 
promised 
pushed 
ploughed 
quarrelled 
rained 
replied 
reached 
received 
refused 
rested 
resigned 
repaired 
remembered 
returned 
roared 
said 
sought 
sold 
saved 
sawed 
sent 
selected 
slept 
stood 
stayed 
spent 
stopped 


playing 
praying 
praising 
preaching 
peeping 
planting 
plucking 
preparing 
pulling 
preventing 
punishing 
proving 
promising 
pushing 
ploughing 
quarrelling 
raining 
replying 
reaching 
receiving 
refusing 
resting 
resigning 
repairing 


remembering 


returning 
roaring 
saying 
seeking 
selling 
saving 
sawing 
sending 
selecting 
sleeping 
standing 
staying 
spending 
stopping 


plays 
prays 
praises 
preaches 
peeps 
plants 
plucks 
prepares 
pulls 
prevents 
punishes 
proves 
promises 
pushes 
ploughs 
quarrels 
rains 
replies 
reaches 
receives 
refuses 
rests 
resigns 
repairs 
remembers 
returns 
roars 
says 
seeks 
sells 
saves 
saws 
sends 
selects 
sleeps 
stands 
stays 
spends 
stops 
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Sweep ae co swept swept sweeping sweeps 
Study uel studied studied studying studies 
Slip frat slipped slipped slipping slips 
Talk ad pA talked talked talking talks 
Tell heal told told telling tells 
Teach verfa taught taught teaching teaches 
Think ram thought thought thinking thinks 
Tie al tied tied tying ties 
Touch Ex touched touched touching touches 
Try Was PA tried tried trying tries 
Trust famam su trusted trusted trusting trusts 
Use IAA CU used used using uses 
Understand 44471 understood understood understanding understands 
Walk aAA walked walked walking walks 
Wash Gigi washed washed washing washes 
Wait yi cpu waited waited waiting waits 
Weep Ja wept wept weeping weeps 
Work a bel worked worked working works 
Watch Aam cun watched watched watching watches 
Wish AAI wished wished wishing wishes 
Wander qA wandered wandered wandering wanders 
Waste TE pA wasted wasted wasting wastes 
Wed fa cpu wedded wedded wedding weds 
Wound Wad FA wounded wounded wounding wounds 
Worship Ts al worshipped worshipped worshipping worships 
Wonder ama vw wondered wondered wondering wonders 
Wrap ene wrapped wrapped wrapping Wraps 
Yield aaa Wer wm yielded yielded yielding yields 
E oid 
ara fav "v Verbs & Wt forms ue Ha £i 
Present aret Past P. Participle - ing Form  s/es Form 
(1* Form) (2*4 Form) (3*3 Form) 
Bid sreft emma bid bid bidding bids 
Bet wd enm bet bet betting bets 
Burst heal burst burst bursting bursts 
Cast PaaS cast cast casting casts 
Cost Teu vnm cost cost costing costs 
Cut PETN cut cut cutting cuts 
Hurt Wet am hurt hurt hurting hurts 
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let 
put 
read 
set 
shed 
shut 
spread 
thrust 
quit 


letting lets 
putting puts 
reading reads 
setting sets 
shedding sheds 
shutting shuts 
spreading spreads 
thrusting thrusts 
quitting quits 


* Read Ud Study Ñ Am ÈI Study at AÅ 3184 Get È Wal Read #4 Magazine, 


CONFUSING PAIR 


Let FA let 

Put TEN put 

Read qmi * read 

Set a zn set 

Shed aama n shed 

Shut aa cul shut 

Spread Par spread 

Thrust due thrust 

Quit Sem quit 
newspaper sella «i cu I 

1. Bear bore born 
Bear bore borne 

2. Fall fell fallen 
Fell felled felled 

3. Find found found 
Found founded founded 

4. Grind ground ground 
Ground grounded grounded 

5. Hang hanged hanged 
Hang hung hung 

6. Lie lied lied 
Lie lay lain 
Lay laid laid 

7. Rend rent rent 
Rent rented rented 

8. Rise rose risen 
Raise raised raised 
Raze razed razed 

9. See saw seen 
Saw sawed sawed/sawn 

10. Wind wound wound 
Wound wounded wounded 

11. Fly flew flown 
Flow flowed flowed 


Viii lilillililll 


Wer ae 
se mun 
firm 


fima 
Vn 
ead sp 
dre 
wa ux AAV SSM FAW WIPE] UII 
P ASA 
STI, AERA 
gr sien 
eem 
fast (Horizontally) tal 


> STR FA 


44444444444 


Hens lay eggs 
ARREN 
far ot Sar 
Sort (Cu. WA sei) 
SER Fl 
qunm 
amt u equ wm 
AISA Aaa cur emm 
Fa FA 
sem 
se 
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VERBS CONFUED WITH VERB/ NOUN/ ADJECTIVE 


Practice - Practise 
Noun Verb 
4 l 
STU - AAN SET 
Advice - Advise 
Noun Verb 
l l 
WE - wae oT 
Complain - Complaint 
Verb Noun 
4 4 
fread eer - —— Raa 
Affect — Effect 
Verb Lii) Verb 
4 


STHX pA- WRUTH/ aaa AA 


Assure - Ensure - _ Insure 
— — — 
Verb Verb Verb 
4 4 4 


qare ea - ufdrsd eu - wmm mu 


Hear - Listen 
fear Sey 
Verb Verb 

4 L 
UAM- waza 
Heal — Heel 
—— eo 
Verb Noun 
alm er - wet 
(Fa A A ST) 

Prescribe -  Proscribe 
ee m 
Verb Verb 
l l 
Were ed - = uma enm 

Adopt -  Adapt -  Adept 
—— 

Verb Verb Adj. 
J: A l 
Ta «m - ar - fram 
Allude — Elude 
—Á— —Ó—— 
verb Verb 


a Gey NW sad FA - 3 unm 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


——— 
Vz & V3 form of buy 
i 


Amend - Emend 
—— —— 
Verh verb 


"vim wu - ag fem ear 


Bought - Brought 


—— 
Vz & V4 form of bring 
4 


wire - AM 
Compose i Comprise 
— m — 
Verb Verb 
4 4 
war - a «a en 
Deface — Efface 
— 
Verb Verb 
L 4 
fama FA - aM 
Deprecate - Depreciate 
Verb Verb 
4 L 
ATS FAI - "We F en 
Envelop - Envelope 
— —— 
kg Noin 


Sha (AA PA) - APT 


Excite — Incite 
poy ——— 
Verb Verb 
J J 
sth SA o- oo ESI 
Flout — Flaunt 
——— — 
Verb Verb 


IA ae - feum FA 


Hoard — Horde 
——— —— 
on Noin 


EIR WD PA- A wl ue 


Loathe — Loath 
— —— 
ig Adi 


ma pA - brem 
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21. Lose = Loss = Loose 28. Wave — Waive 
verb Noun ad Noun/Verb i 
GM / eR - we - dm amex (N)/ ere (V)- Be SAT 
ee -  ‘Millate 29. Tow, - Toe =-  Tiptoe 
22. Verb T Verb Noun 5, 
TRA a à l 
FER HN (HA wi) - Wiener enm ‘ à cS 
aia at a at - hat ante - Uu oed safer 
23. Pour = Pore 
Verb Noun R Aer 
ITAI " fare 30. Site — Sight — Cite 
Noun Noun Verb 
24. Proceed = Precede Y 
Verb Verb E 
i i Frat xerep - ASI al afte - sects cu 
Sm] se - a Vea STI 31. Defuse - Diffuse 
b b 
25. Pray = Prey Mn ii r 
dc i 
bind Verb Noun aia PHU PHI - "heri 
meat ae - fer ae far 32. Desert - Dessert 
Noun Verb Noun 
26. Rout - Route - Root 4 
os Noun Noun tA wm eal - Meals È AK FI sweet 
dish 
Ws 7 ann 33. Sever - Severe — Sewer 
SS —_— —— 
27. Censure - Censor Verb Adj Noun 
—ÓÁ———À ——— l 
Verb Verb 
NE. aH FeR- Å - wen 
fel eT - Waal erm 
34. See - Look, - Stare - Peep - Glare/Glower - Glance - Glimpse 
um iud Noun bin Verb Verb/Noun Verb Tn Noun 
4 L 


Se - GAAS SAAN- - mum) 


- TA À EAV- Us; Hee Qup(V) —us Serb Wu (V) 


Appearance(N)- Wh À TaN) -RÀ A Wl ASR(N)-W Hew (N) - WH HAPN) 
35. Light — Burn 
di oun erb Verb Noun 
"d N t ve 1 íà 
vem WA afer mu EHI IM SSA DD (YHR F) 
36. Catch — Hold 
—— -—— 
Verb/Noun Verb/Noun 
J i 
fadt ufawfer wi vasa (V)- sett ee Ws al STI (V) 
Wes (N) Wes (N) 
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37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


Canvass — Canvas 
CS — 
Verb Noun 
l l 


HH-WH F ale AMAT - ler Hyer (fad wd us 2e Wd 2) 


Refuse - Deny / Re fute - Decline 
—— eS 

Verb Verb Verb 

l l 

AT PAI = GSI wu - aa HA 9 eM 
Peddle - Pedal 
—Ó— ——— 

ue ee 


WH-WH F WAM saa - asta cd fa wR wg wu BAM ÈI (N), Pedal Far (V) 


Ride - Drive 
——— —— 
Verb i Noun Verb/Noun 
4 


SW (N) / Aà a Sat Hl Gant FA (V) - At (N) / aR vied wei wen FA (V) 


Wither — Weather — Whether — Whither 
a — am SS 
Verb N Conj. Adj. 
4 4 4 4 
TEA -RARR a A O Ma aa  - Where (F8) [PÀ set at 
(‘Whether ... or' Co-relative & ay z STS 31 
Sink — Drown 
DIE, A S 
Verb Verb 
Sa (fasta m) - ssm/ssm 
Cease — Seize 44. Invent — Discover 
eS —— —— ————— 
Verb Verb Verb Verb 
4 4 4 4 
Ep B wed pA AAR PA - GMs PA 


vo def xsdDkacsami kdr 'Kikeadciz;kes[kse& 


SH: 


1. The servant hung the picture on the wall 
hanged 
2. Lay your books aside and lie down to rest. 


Jag 


3. Practice makes a man perfect. 
oun 


4. Practise the questions given in the assignment. 
e 
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5. Ineed your advice. 
—— 
Noun 


6. Do not advise me. 
— 
Verb 
7 I have lodged acomplaint against him. 
— 


Noun 


8. Hecomplained against me. 
— m 
Verb 


. Bad weather our health and the effect is cough and cold. 
9 d weathe eim y ave g 
10. Many songs are not worthlistening to (Jie: listen * "mE 'to' HI Wa Bla è Afa 
worthlistening' (G44 * emm) $ «sm "él Ba: 'to' eer È] 
11. He lighted the candle and burnt the papers. 
12. The thief eluded arrest. 
Nash 
Verb 
13. The earth's atmosphere comprises of three layers ( Active voice Ñ comprise * 
ST 'of Hl WAM él EMT Ba: ‘of Fel 3) 
14. Mirabai composed many songs. 
15. I refused to help him. 
16. The thief denied the charges. 
17. I declined the offer. 
18. Silence precedes the storm. 
19. This is a good site for school. 
20. Please cite an example. 


SPOTTING THE ERROR 


8. 


9. 


(a) He was so inquisitive/ (b) that he rose many/ (c) questions in the class ./ (d) No 
error. 

(a) He was borne of poor parents,/ (b) but brought up/ (c) in an affluent family./ (d) 
No error. 

(a) The university was/ (b) found in 1950/ (c) when India was not self dependent in 
many aspects./ (d) No error. 

(a) I complaint against him/ (b) as in spite of my repeated warnings/ (c) he failed to 
mend his ways./ (d) No error. 

(a) Failure must not have/ (b) permanent affect on a person/ (c)because only the 
tough survives./ (d) No error. 

(a) I keep my cool/ (b) and never loose my temper/ (c) even when provoked/ (d) No 
error. 

(a) He lied on the grass/ (b) for hours/ (c) enjoying the cool breeze./ (d) No error. 
(a) During the rainy season/ (b) many rivers overflew their banks/ (c) and caused 
great difficulty./ (d) No error. 

(a) He lay his luggage/ (b) aside and lay down/ (c) to rest for a while ./ (d) No error. 
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O m Verb (Basic) 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 


2T. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
3T. 
38. 
39. 


40. 


a) When calamity fell the village,/ (b) they faced it/ (c) bravely./ (d) No error. 
a) The assassin was convicted/ (b) and ordered to/ (c) be hung./ (d) No error. 

) If I leave now,/ (b) I will not be able to/ (c) return back before 9 p.m ./ (d) No error. 
a) When the company offered him a purse on his retirement/ (b) he refused to/ (c) 
agree it ./ (d) No error. 

(a) The timid creature was driven/ (b) into a narrow lane/ (c) where it was slewed 
by the kidnapper./ (d) No error. 

(a) Being implicated in a murder case,/ (b) he was conclusively suspected/ (c) for 
all the unsovled murder cases./ (d) No error. 

(a) My brother thinks/ (b) that somebody must have dared/ (c) him steal the scooter. / 
(d) No error. 

(a) When I was young,/ (b) I can run/ (c) faster than Mohan./ (d) No error. 

(a) Harish needs not/ (b) come here/ (c) as it is getting dark./ (d) No error. 

( 

( 

( 


( 
( 
(a 
( 


a) He dare/ (b) not to/ (c) go there/ (d) No error. 


a) I use to/ (b) play Hockey/ (c) when I was ten year old./ (d) No error. 

a) A soldier/ (b) could fight/ (c) for his country and save his country's honour./ (d) 
No error. 

(a) I would rather/ (b) die/ (c) then beg./ (d) No error. 

(a) Run fast/ (b) lest you/ (c) will miss the train/ (d) No error. 

(a) He hoped/ (b) that he will/ (c) pass the exam with flying colours./ (d) No error. 
(a) You need to work hard/ (b) but you need not/ (c) to waste time on unimportant 
lessons/ (d) No error. 

(a) She would broke/ (b) a plate every day/ (c) when she came to Delhi last month. / 
(d) No error. 

(a) The old lady/ (b) prayed that he/ (c) may live long./ (d) No error. 

(a) Rama must not to/ (b) have treated his mistress/ (c) like that./ (d) No error. 
(a) Waste material/ (b) should be recycle/ (c) if possible/ (d) No error. 

(a) The Government cannot/ (b) be able to contain/ (c) Encephalitis by spending 
just 1% of GDP on Health sector./ (d) No error. 

(a) The police think/ (b) that he may be there/ (c) yesterday at the scene of crime. / 
(d) No error. 

(a) "He may live long"/ (b) his sad mother/ (c) prayed./ (d) No error. 

(a) He returned the purse/ (b) though he could keep/ (c) it very easily./ (d) No error. 
(a) When you were young/ (b) you ought to learn/ (c) good habits./ (d) No error. 

(a) If you get good marks/ (b) I shall happy/ (c) as much as you./ (d) No error. 

(a) We ought to/ (b) honest/ (c) in our dealings./ (d) No error. 

(a) It is very cold here/ (b) I should bring/ (c) my woolen clothes but I didn't./ (d) No error. 
(a) Are you/ (b) used to get/ (c) up early./ (d) No error. 

(a) Our knowledge of history does not come to our help/ (b) and sometimes we even 
fail to remember/ (c) who invented America./ (d) No error. 

(a) I think/ (b) the news/ (c) might true./ (d) No error. 
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Verb ( Basic) $$$ Dg 


41. (a) Very soon/ (b) I realised/ (c) that he is at fault/ (d) No error. 
42. (a) He remembered/ (b) that his visa/ (c) will be expired in a month/ (d) No error. 
43. (a) I wasn’t/ (b) at the last meeting and/ (c) neither was you/ (d) No error. 
44. (a) In any case no disciplinary action/ (b) are required/ (c) to be taken/ (d) No error. 
45. (a) The capital of Yemen/ (b) is situating/ (c) 2190 metres above the sea level/ (d) 
No error. 
46. (a) Owing to the heavy rains,/ (b) the ship drowned/ (c) in the middle of the ocean./ 
(d) No error. 
47. (a) If your jogging clothes/ (b) were not made of/ (c) permeable fabric you will drown/ 
(d) in your sweat. 
Answers with explanation 
1. (b) ‘rose' (rise * V,) * HY È "sor! ‘Hs Gara Sort’ feu ‘raised many questions #1 
wart sil 
2. (a) ‘Bear’ (Fel FA) WI V, 'born' Zh È!) ‘Bear’ CHE HA) I V, 'borne' am ÈI 
3. (b) ‘found’ $ zem founded’ #1 Want «i 'found' (waft PAM) 9l V, founded erat 2l 
4. (a) Complain (V,) = V, và V,'Complained' €! ‘Complaint’ (Noun) #1 aÑ farm ÈI 
5. (b) 'Affect' (V) & xem 1R 'effect' (N) Hl Wart xi) 
6. (b) ‘loose’ (adj.) #1 AÅ È ‘de’! ref Lose (V) #1 YAN Hit! 'Lose my temper' #1 ari È ' amp 
sarai 
7. (a) ‘lie’ (Ae) FI V, ‘lay’ a ÈI ‘Lie’ (93 serm) I V, 'lied' em ÈI 
8. (b) ‘Overflow’ #1 V, 'overflowed' [35 èI 
9. (a) ‘ay’ Cw) * V, laid zh È! 
10. (a) uei ‘fell’ $ tI Wt 'befell' HH YAM Hil 'Befall' s sri & ‘feat wew a SAI / sm TETI 
11. (c) ‘hang’ ($m) * V; Ua ‘V,’ hung ÈI ‘Hang’ (PR enr) F V? "4 ‘V,’ hanged’ @rM 
12. (c) ‘return’ € MA ‘back’ «I Want A «i 
We: Sal WER repeat $ WI" ‘again’ Ud ‘enter’ * MA ‘into’ «I Yar! TE A well 
13. (c) ‘agree’ & TUM W ‘accept’ Hl Want «il 
14. (c) ‘Slay’ * V, ‘slain’ emm @ 4 f& ‘slewed’. 
15. (b) 'Conclusively' #1 3191 2 ‘putting an end to debate, question or doubt’. 'Suspect' W% 
$ MA 'conclusively' H Wa" ae $ 379 Al 'self contradictory’ Fl «dI zl 
16. (c) Steal È Vea ‘to’ HI Wah Wil ‘Dare’ IR 'main verb' È d sum Wm ‘infinitive’ 'to + 
V,' bI WAM Bal SI Sta: 'to steal’ mr war wet erm 
17. (b) ‘Past Tense’ 4 ‘ability’ «s & feu ‘can’ * WA Wt 'could' Bl Wan «i 
18. (a) zzi ‘needs’ Main verb "él afer modal € Ha: ‘needs’ * WA Wt 'need' H WaT wi 
19. (b) ui dare’ I VAM modal & W4 F ZI WI È BA: ‘to go’ HI del Slew 'go' HI VAM emi Modal 
*wm V, mp WAM en $3 fH to + V, wl 
20. (a) Tused to’ #1 YAM 'I use to' È IA R erm! ArH È routine action P «wi « feu 
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21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 


"used to + V,' $I wart eni 

"El 'could' € WA Wt 'must' * War er ETI 

'then' $ A "t than' #1 Walt «ii would rather’ # WI9 'than' Hl yam zai i 
‘will’ @ xem Ww 'should' #1 wahr EMI ‘lest’ $ MY 'should' «1 Wan zig È! 

will’ & WA R 'would' #1 SERI Hil ae 'Past Tense’ Ñ ÈI Ha: 'would' #1 yam eR feu a fH 
‘will’ Tl 

'to waste’ * TIM wi FF ‘waste’ Hl VAP SM! ‘need not' * WA VF Wart zia i 
‘would’ 9 sm 'V,' *I War Bla èa fe V, TII 'broke' È WA "t 'break' 31 Want «il 
'may' È WA R 'might' HI Want wt qm 'Past' Ñ 8I 

"To' ZA 3| GI, FI structure €T 'must + not + have + dm 

'should be' * a7 'V,' ssp yam emm a f 'V,' SII 'recycle' HI 'recycled' Ñ ufrafáa «i 
'be able to' al ËI ‘Cannot’ 44M «Wat ÈI Ba: "be able to’ 31 YAN Wed él SÀ aaa zi 
avi ÈI 

‘May’ A Might’ 4 wafia «i wif yesterday’ À ma AM È fH wmm 'Past' Ñ ÈI 
‘May he live long? uet yam @ Fife wae wish’ èi 

‘Could keep’ FÌ ‘could have kept’ Ñ Rafia «il 

‘Ought to learn’ FÌ ‘Ought to have learnt’ ¥ yana «i 

‘Shall’ & 34 Main verb ‘be’ st wan «i 

‘Ought to’ $ I3 ‘be’ st Want «wil 

‘Should bring’ FÌ ‘should have brought’ Hi yaffa Fz) 

‘get’ Bl ‘getting’ Ñ ukafa wt! aaa ‘habitual action’ zl 

invented’ FÌ ‘discovered’ Ñ yaffa «il 

Might € 3m ‘be’ emi 

is! BI was' Ñ wfafda «wi fs Jm Past Tense' Ñ 2! 

‘will’ I 'would' Ñ uftaféa «i aaif aaa Past Tense’ Hi 

'was' FÌ 'were' Ñ uftafda wil 'You' € MA 'were' 3 WAM ea ÈI 

'are' FÀ 'is' À wfRafdd wi aif subject ‘disciplinary action' singular èI 
'situating' FÌ 'situated' ¥ uftafta «wil 

fofa & gÀ Gl 'sink' Hea è Fel 'drowned' # *9 R 'sank' (V,) #1 War il 

‘will’ A 'would' 4 iaiia at aif are 'Past Tense’ Ñ 2! 
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TENSE 


CHAPTER 


Tense fal cr H Wu Va Bae wl Aad HUA ÈI 


TENSE 
1. Present 2. Past 3. Future 
Sub-Division:- * Indefinite * Continuous * Perfect * Perfect Continuous 


We: WA AMAR: formula AAA confusing We wi aa zd ZI 
CONFUSING PAIR : 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(1) 
(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


Simple Present and Present Continuous 
Continous and Perfect Continuous 
Present Perfect and Simple Past 


Simple Past and Past Perfect 
PRESENT INDEFINITE: Present Indefinite 3 sida g4 faf Ww - ru wl ta wed el 
Routine action * Regular action ( fafa aå)  - Icome here daily. 

* Irregular action ( afafa rd) - Earthquakes come in Japan. 

* Habits ( ataa ) - He smokes. 


* Universal truth ( urdulfirm uar) - The sun rises in the east. 
ae: Newspaper @ headlines R sports 3 commentary 4 Ñ simple present tense #1 
sim er ÈI 
PM signs deal. 
Sachin strikes the ball and off it goes across the boundary line. 
free afar & fedt planned «rd P AR PA & feq Ñ simple present tense HI Want zl 
HFT ÈI 
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O rte 
SH: The Prime Minister leaves for China next week. 
Formulae: + ve Sub + V, + obj. (3*3 Sub I, we, they, you 31937 plural gl) 
- ve > Sub + do not (don't) + V, + obj. 
Ques — Do + Sub + V, + obj? 
Do + Sub + not* V, + obj? 
Don't + Sub + V, * obj? 


+ ve > Sub + V, + s/es + obj. (2™ sub he, she, it, name aT singular #1) 
- ve > Sub + does not (doesn't) + V, + obj. 
Ques — Does + Sub + V, + obj? 
Does + Sub + not+ V, + obj? 
Doesn't + Sub + V, + obj? 
Correct the following sentences:- 
SR: (1) What he knows about you? (x) 
What does he know about you?.(v) 
(2) I don't know what he knows about you.(V) 
(3) The appeal of the victims to transfer the cases related to riots to some 
other States do not affect the merit of the case. (change do to does) 


STE 1 ud 2 cb ems 
YEA aH A 'what' HI Wim ueri qe «fen fear HI tel Zl Ha: 'what' $ IE 'Question form' HW" 


ail wu ae Ñ 'what' a mH Hl VS WI ei Sd: ‘what' $ q3 sentence form' H Wan Hi a fF 

‘question form' Fl 

area 3 cht Se 

(3) UH qA Ñ verb 34 sub X IFAR zr ale SÀ aaa FI main sub Zl 83 ARR verb Hl aadh 
FA Subject 8 match s 4d € Afa WW ur e ÈI 

SIMPLE PAST 


> À are up a aa We simple past $i Sid" ara ÈI 
SH: Isaw you but you did not see me. 
Formulae: Sub + V, + obj 

Sub + did not (didn't) + V, + obj 

Did + Sub + V, + obj ? 

Did + Sub + not + V, + obj ? 

Didn't + sub + V, + obj ? 
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Tense n O 


ae: 


DI 


SR: 


» 
ELE 
die. 


"e: 


SH 


anm aa fm YEA 'It's time’ 71 "It's high time' 3 @ AR as I sub F YAM ZI di sub 
$ s verb È 2™ form F want erri 

It's time you should study. (x) 

It's time you studied. (v) 

A STR 'It's time' $ ae to HI YA el di to $ We verb FI I* form ATTI 

It's time to study. 


(1) You do come here everyday. (v) 
Vi 


(2) He did make a mistake. (v) 
Vi 


He: um Sr Ñ do, does Ya did *1 4AM Helping verb $ * 4 positive a Ñ Ael eir 
afr 3T main verb W sii AI zl di zu do, does Va did Hl WAM main verb d; UZA etd 
ÈI WÀ are 3l main verb 'v,' form Ñ zi fev 


ST WIS A STWepTer Wh AAA HI Sours zi di Past Tense H Ya" sal ÈI 
I have come yesterday (x) 


I came yesterday (“) 


SIMPLE FUTURE 


> wt ari wf Uu ae Simple Future tense $ Aid I ÈI 
SH: I shall meet you. 
Formulae: + ve Sub + shall/ will + V, + obj 
-ve — Sub + shall/ will + not + V, + obj 
Sub + shan't/ won't + V, + obj 
Ques — Shall/will + sub + V, + obj ? 
Shall/ will * sub * not * V, * obj? 
Shan't/ won't * sub * V, * obj? 
we: — Shall/will #1 Yar Modals 4 fae 3 feu mm i 
PRESENT CONTINUOUS 
> Sl ari dump urit Ter cht seni WA I YET El Ae Present Continuous tense È simia 
aM ll 
wa: (1) Iam studying Tense now. 
» Fe a HS VN san d ed gu WI fears dei Sai WA we A Present Continuous Tense’ 
s Aad Val VM THT i 
SR: (1) Coastal areas are getting submerged. 


(2) Population is increasing day by day. 
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O ens 
qe: fee ufas dar ame feud mri owl oad oui & feu Wi €" Present Continuous Tense #1 
wan «ud i 
SH: Iam going to Mumbai tomorrow. 
Formulae: + ve— Sub + is/ am/ are + v, + ing* obj 
-ve— Sub + is/ are/ am/ + not + v, + ing* obj 
Sub + isn't/ aren't/ am not + v, + ing* obj 
Ques  Is/ am/ are + S + v, + ing* obj? 
Is/ am/ are * S * not * v, * ing* obj? 
Isn't/ aren't * S * v, * ing* obj? 
"iz: 'am not' #1 4 contracted form 9l zd 2 cif Question Tag Ñ aren't HI YAN feat sm 
zl 
SH: Iam fine, aren't I ? 
>  Is/am/are W Warm 
Is - he/she/it/name/singular d um 
Am - Id; MA 
Are - you/we/they/all/plural zh our 
We: My father is working in a bank and my brother is studying is a school. (x) 
My father works in a bank and my brother studies in a school. (v) 
> Wd a routine' Zl À Present Continuous H YAN * at afes 'simple present' sii YAM 
ail vifa sen Si tal er He sm uw few FÌ routine action È @ present continuous 
tense & WT cu ud el 


SH: Iam preparing for competitive exams now-a-days. 
PAST CONTINUOUS 


> wp wr Were Ñ Ft TAT SU X Past Continuous tense $ Aafa sa ÈI 
SH: I was waiting for you 
Formulae: + Ve — Sub + was/were + V, + ing + obj 
-Ve— Sub + was/were + not + V, + ing + obj 
Sub + wasn't/weren't + V, + ing + obj 
Ques— Was/were + Sub + V, + ing + obj? 
Was/were + Sub + not+ V, + ing + obj? 
Wasn't/weren't + Sub + V, + ing + obj? 


> Was/were c yam 
Was  He/she/it/name/singular/I di MA 
Were 5 You/we/they/plural/all d W% 

> seus ae À at sub $ ue ‘were’ HI Wim e eue 'were'* Wi ‘helping verb' $ 
Sy Ñ zi Al 'main verb' & * i| 
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Tense mn 


» 


SH: 1. Iwish,I were a bird. 


M.V. 
2. He pretended as if he I sleeping. 
FUTURE CONTINUOUS 


> wt ae wfeurd at tt zm ae Future Continuous tense $ Hata Sm ÈI 
Sd: We shall be taking the exam at this time, next month. 
Formulae: | *Ve— Sub + shall/ will + be + V, + ing + obj 
-Ve > Sub + shall/ will + not + be + V, + ing + obj 
Sub + shan't/ won't + be + V, + ing + obj 
Ques— Will/shall + Sub + be+V, + ing + obj? 
Will/shall + Sub + not+ be+ V, + ing + obj? 
Won't/shan't + Sub *be* V, + ing + obj? 
We; BP verbs HI WAN £3 continuous tense Ti Tél HT Wed Hills Hs Va verbs ala È ra 
Want Bara: 'ing' form Ù aet Brat 
,S1sVERBS ch 1wh 


(1) Verbs of Perception- See, taste, smell, hear, prefer, please, notice, recognize. 

(2) Verbs of Thinking Process- Think, know, mean, mind, remember, suppose. 

(3) Verbs Showing Possession- Own, have, belong, comprise, possess, contain, consist. 

(4) Verbs expressing Feelings or State of Mind- Believe, like, dislike, love, adore, 
want, wish, desire, hate, agree, trust, imagine. 

(5) Verbs in General- Look, seem, appear, affect, resemble, cost, require, become, 
hope, refuse. 


sam d- 
Sd: 1. Heis owing a car. (X) 
He owns a car. (v) 
2. This house is belonging to me. (x) 
This house belongs to me. (") 
3. I am not meaning anything wrong. (x) 
I don't mean anything wrong. (v) 
4. Iam seeing a man standing there. (x) 
I see a man standing there. (v) 
we: R 'have' H 31% ‘arte zr vl d! 'have' Ñ 'ing' 3 wan «él enm sm 'have' H AÑ 
frac è GMI/ enjoy HM À 'have' Ñ 'ing $ Wan ei wed ÈI 
T: I am having a piece of cake. (v) 
I am having a car. (x) 
I have a car. (v) 
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B Tee 
> #4 Think, remember, feel, look, appear etc. (RAA war AA sme 3 'ing' 8 «él zm 
mT) wr wan] snm areata at asta & few axed È WS SAH YAM 'ing' form Ñ fea I usd 
ÈI (eg- 2 wd 4 lA) 
SH: 1. Iam thinking you are right. (x) 
I think you are right. (v) 
2. I am thinking of you. (v) 
3. It was appearing as if they were going to kill us. (x) 
It appeared as if they were going to kill us.(v) 
4. You are looking good. (v) 


M 


Gerund Ud Present participle 4 verb 'ing' form 4 cid Zl 
SH: (1) Being ill, I could not come. 

(2) Getting a job is easy now-a-days. 

(3) Seeing is believing. 

(4) Swimming is a good exercise. 


ate: fae d want P feu Verb (Advance) d- 


3. wl preposition $ I7 IR verb FH Wi zd È dl verb 'ing' form Ñ zm ETI 
s (1) Bats are capable of hearing the ultrasonic waves. 
V, ting 
(2) We must keep away from smoking. 
V, ting 
PRESENT PERFECT 


> si ar a-a n are fume up gA ZI Ge Present Perfect Tense $ Aid Ad i 
SH: He has come to Delhi recently. 
> sa are WETSUUID ata fcn ard EDI ar ane Ue ard BM wh WHU ar Seen mi Rt da Present 
perfect Tense #1 YAN fal wm gi 
SH: We have progressed a lot. 
We have reached the moon. 
Formulae: +Ve-> Sub + has/ have + V, + obj 


-Ve> Sub + has/ have + not + V, + obj 
Sub + hasn't/ haven't + V, + obj 
Ques— Has/ have + Sub + V,+ obj? 
Has/ have + Sub +not+ V, + obj? 


Hasn't/ haven't + Sub + V, + obj ? 
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Tense U 
Has/have dà; Wart 


has - He/ She/ It/ Name/Singular zum 
have- I/ We/ They/ You/ Plural/ All di MA 


sir du: 


1. Science has given us many new inventions. (“) 
2. We have reached the moon. (v) 


1. Science has given us many new inventions in the 19" century. (x) 

2. We have reached the moon on 22™ Oct, 2008. (x) 

STR WAI d; AAA WI Send gl dl Present perfect TAi Simple past tense H Wart Fi! 
uif xw feu ae <i armen ow a E eU 

1. Science gave us many life saving drugs in the 19*^ century. (v) 

2. We reached the moon on 22™ Oct, 2008. (v) 


1. I have had enough problems here (v) 
He has had his breakfast (v) 
UF aa H have & feet si form ( "i£ have ẹ forms helping verb £1) & aTa had ( had 
main verb ÀM) F1 War" À wd £1 PNF À Present perfect Ud Past perfect Ñ Formulae 
8 fit eid 2i 
2. MAFA: recently, already, yet, so far HI Will perfect tense Ñ zd È| 'yet' #1 uim 
perfect tense -ve T4 Ñ zd ÈI 
He has not reached home yet (present perfect) 
He had not done any work so far. (past perfect) 
3. ƏR since $ IF simple past FI YAM zl di since $ WEA present perfect FH War erri 
I haven't seen him since he left India. 


Present perfect Simple past 


1. Ud ai Ñ present perfect $ tM " HE modal tÑ perfect form 4 37 Gad el 
He may have grown old since she last saw him. 
Modal in perfect form Simple past 


2. AR since FH YA aay R EA U wu fem wu d simple past Ñ since + WY aA 
s Wer "nr H S mU 


Since he joined the army, he has not taken any leave. 


Simple past Present perfect 
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O m Tense 


PAST PERFECT 


> 


are few we fafirr arri at ea: 
1. I saw him before he stopped his car. (x) 
I had seen him before he stopped his car. (v) 
2. Before he understood anything the robber fled. (x) 
Before he understood anything the robber had fled. (v) 
3. I met him after I finished my work. (x) 
I met him after I had finished my work. (v) 
4. By the time I reached the theatre, the show started. (x) 
By the time I reached the theatre, the show had started. (v) 
5. When Anand reached his village, he found that the news about him had preceded 
him. (v) 
JA a AI formation fra wem À - 


1%“ action before 2?4 action 
Past Perfect Simple Past 


fia ari I formation fir Wem a 2- 


2"4 action 1* action 
S.Past ' Past Perfect 
drat aki I formation fT wen À g- 


Before - YA 38m we H Idi 


2™ action after 1° action 
Simple Past Past Perfect 


Wa ae F formation Fa wem a z- 


2"4 action 1* action 
Simple Past ' Past Perfect 


By the time 


amm at ara Past Ñ we H Ae Us Fl. cl Une He Past perfect Ñ ZI! AT TAT Simple 
Past tense. 


Formulae: | *Ve— Sub + had + V, + obj 


-Ve— Sub + had + not (hadn't) + V. + obj 
Ques— Had + sub + V, + obj ? 
Had + sub *not + V, + obj ? 
Hadn't * sub * V, * obj? 


we: WS Hl td: 


When Anand reached his village, he found that the news about him had preceded him. 
OTT zh] REN- 

wa Anand "il u£4 (Simple Past) d! urat fa; sam «m Ñ sÙ News ot ae sud Ved Ves qmi 
ati (Precede a AÅ È ‘A UZA aT’ )| SUR FE action 'simple past' À veel eal è di e 
'past perfect tense' Ñ zd È| Ad: ‘news *I Wa’ Past perfect tense Ñ zm 
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Tense n 


FUTURE PERFECT 


> st ar aAa N war A a EUMD ae Future Perfect 5 3rd" AmI ÈI 
SH: You will have finished your syllabus by this time next year. 
ae: ra feum "m sentence formation d- 


SR By the time Ireach the station, the train will have left, 


By the time, Simple Present Future Perfect 


By the time, Simple Present, Future Perfect 
Formulae: +Ve— Sub + will/shall + have + V, + obj 
-Ve— Sub + will/shall + not + have + V, + obj 
Sub + won't/shan't + have + V, + obj 
Ques— Will/shall + Sub + have* V, * obj ? 
Will/shall + Sub + not + have + V,+ obj ? 
Won't/shan't + Sub thave + V,* obj? 
at ea: 


1. By the time I reach the station, the train will have left. 


Simple Present Future Perfect 


2. By the time [reached the station, the train had left, 
Simple Past Past Perfect 


PRESENT PERFECT CONTINUOUS 


> APARA Fons Warm BT ik anit sit ae TT FI ae Present Perfect Continuous tense 3: 
seid emm ÈI 
SH: I have been living in Delhi for five years. 
Formulae: 
*Ve— Sub + has/ have + been + V, + ing + obj+ for/ since + time. 
-Ve— Sub + has/ have + not + been + V, + ing + obj* for/ since + time. 
Sub + hasn't/ haven't + been + V, + ing + obj* for/ since + time. 
Ques— Has/ have + Sub + + been + V,+ ing + obj + for/ since + time? 
Has/have + Sub *not* been + V,+ing + obj + for/since *time? 
Hasn't/ haven't + Sub + been + V, + ing + obj + for/ since + time? 
SH: Iam teaching you since an hour. (x) 


I have been teaching you for an hour. (v) 
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Tense 


V 


For- sms aaa at safe at secre EI da 'For' cT Wat ci 


sH: For two hours, for last 2 years 
For five days, for last 2 months 
For 10 years, for last 3 weeks 
> Since- ss WRI WW HI Bets Ft TA since Hl Wart Hil 
SH: Since monday, since the beginning 
Since 2008, since time immemorial 
Since 7 P.M., since last year 
Since cT UAM- RAUST. wet. fea H Vet Ua Vilas St ARA F MA 'since' I wan ea È- 


Days > Monday, Tuesday etc. 

Dates ^ 7" May, 8" July etc. 

Years > 2005, 2007 etc. 

| Since| Months -> May, June etc. 
Occasions > Holi, Diwali etc. 


Calendar 


Clock 
Stages of life 


7 o' clock, 8 p.m etc. 


Childhood, adolescence etc. 


Part of each day 


Morning, last night, noon etc. 


PAST PERFECT CONTINUOUS 


> tart aA À VHS FST. Ger ait Wer H um IUIS Past Perfect Continuous Tense 
s; ada smi ÈI 
SH: Ihad been waiting for you since morning. 
Formulae: * Ve Sub + had + been + V, + ing + obj + for/ since + time. 
-Ve — Sub + had * not (hadn't) + been + V, + ing + obj + for/ since + time. 
Ques— Had + sub + been + V, + ing + obj + for/ since + time ? 
Had + sub + not+ been + V, + ing + obj + for/ since + time ? 
Hadn't + sub + been + V, + ing + obj + for/ since + time ? 


FUTURE PERFECT CONTINUOUS 


> Hart afae & fest aa qe ant wm a Future Perfect Continuous tense $ Axi 
SH: I shall have been living in Delhi for five years by the end of this year. 
He will have been playing from 2 O' clock 
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Tense n O 


Formulae: + Ve 5 Sub + shall/will + have + been + V, *ing + obj *for/ from+time 


ae: 


7. 


-Ve > Sub + shall/will + not + have + been + V, + ing + obj + for/from + time 
Sub + shan't/won't + have + been + V, + ing + obj + for/ from + time 
Ques — Will/shall*sub + have + been + V, + ing + obj + for/ from+time? 
Will/shall + sub + not + have + been + V, + ing + obj + for/from + time ? 
Won't/shan't + sub + have + been + V, + ing + obj + for/ from + time? 


1. ÑA verbs #1 YAM UNAN: 'ing' Ñ agt e, 2481 YA continuous/ perfect continuous 
Hi m * tense Ñ aZ! A uq ifa umi Ñ verb 'ing' form Ù Za 2| 3T WA 'verbs' 
continuous tense 4 zi di 3@ indefinite tense 4 ufrafda «x ŽI 

I am knowing you. (x) 
I know you. (v) 
2. AR US verbs 'perfect continuous' Ñ zl di 3è 'Perfect Tense' Ñ ufrafda «x 8l 
I have been knowing him for five years. (x) 
I have known him for five years. (v) 
3. For/Since FI Wat perfect and perfect continuous Ñ YER È tense Ñ £d él 
I have been living in Delhi for five years. (v) 
I had known him for two years. (v) 

4. STR are Ñ Since + time 4 Wa eal È di arr fim perfect "IT perfect 

continuous tense Ñ @ zri “feu! 

I ate nothing since morning. (x) 


I have eaten nothing since morning. (v) 
SPOTTING THE ERROR 


(a) I have not seen him since twenty years/ (b) and so I cannot say with certainty/ 
(c) whether he is alive or dead./ (d) No error 

(a) When he did not find his cook in the kitchen/ (b) he asked his wife/ (c) where 
had he gone./ (d) No error 

(a) Although I am playing cricket/ (b) for more than three years/ (c) I have not been 
able to score a century/ (d) No error 

(a) I do not know where could he have gone/ (b) so early/ (c) in the morning./ (d) No error 
(a) By the time/ (b) we got our tickets and entered the cinema theatre,/ (c) the 
show was already begun./ (d) No error 

(a) By the time/ (b) we will get our tickets and enter the cinema theatre,/ (c) the 
show will have already begun./ (d) No error 


(a) Gowri told me/ (b) his name after/ (c) he left./ (d) No error 
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B Tense 
8 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


2T. 
28. 
29. 


30. 


(a) we have been/ (b) celebrating many festivals/ (c) since centuries./ (d) No error 
(a) Old age and infirmity/ (b) had began to/ (c) catch up with him./ (d) No error 

(a) The passer-by told us/ (b) where was the marriage hall/ (c) and even led us to it./ 
(d) No error 

(a) I have passed / (b) the examination/ (c) two years ago/ (d) No error 

(a) Since he joined/ (b) this post, he did not take/ (c) any bribe./ (d) No error 

( 


a) Perhaps you know/ (b) that I have passed/ (c) the examination in 1990./ (d) No 
error 


a) He has read four plays/ (b) written by Shakespeare/ (c) by the end of his vacation. / 
d) No error 


( 
( 
(a) When they stole / (b) the money/ (c) and where did they hide it?./ (d) No error 
(a) The teacher/ (b) has took/ (c) the responsibility/ (d) No error. 

( 


a) For time immemorial/ (b) sea shells have been used by man/ (c) in many ways./ (d) 
No error 


(a) The river is in spate/ (b) and it has overflown/ (c) its banks./ (d) No error 


(a) The little boy/ (b) had been waiting for his turn/ (c) since a long time./ (d) No 
error 


(a) This T.V. serial/ (b) is going on/ (c) for 3 years./ (d) No error 


(a) In the early years of the renaissance of Bharatanatyam, hereditary dancers 
have their own set of accompanists/ (b) who lived with the dancers and travelled 
with them from place to place/ (c) when they gave performances./ (d) No error 


(a) This is turned out to be/ (b) one of our most successful projects/ (c) and we have 
made quite/ (d) a large profit from it./ (e) No error 


(a) He is given me/ (b) a lot of documents/ (c) to read before/ (d) the presentation 
tomorrow./ (e) No error 


(a) Since the trip home/ (b) was expensive I/ (c) did not went home/ (d) during the 
holidays./ (e) No error 


(a) As she is late/ (b) for work yesterday she decided/ (c) to skip breakfast and/ (d) 
leave for office./ (e) No error 


(a) As soon as the CEO entered the office, the/ (b) union leaders approached him/ 
c) and report the matter to him./ (d) No error 


a) The college/ (b) is running a computer course/ (c) since 2007./ (d) No error 
a) Did he tell you/ (b) why he hasn't/ (c) come yesterday?/ (d) No error 


a) Last night I dream/ (b) I was a Sheikh on the 169" floor/ (c) of Burj Khalifa./ (d) 
No error 


gum ie eee URN 


(a) She and her sister/ (b) were working here/ (c) since 1983./ (d) No error 
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Tense n 


31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
44. 
45. 


46. 
4T. 


48. 


49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
5T. 


(a) Nobody saw him/ (b) since the fire broke/ (c) in his locality./ (d) No error 
(a) By this time next year/ (b) Ramesh will take/ (c) his degree./ (d) No error 


(a) The families/ (b) are living in Gulmohar Park/ (c) for the last two decades./ (d) 
No error 


a) My uncle/ (b) has left/ (c) for Bombay last Saturday./ (d) No error 
a) Good heavens !/ (b) How has she/ (c) grown !/ (d) No error 
a) I ate/ (b) nothing/ (c) since morning/ (d) No error 


a) He/ (b) is having/ (c) many friends here/ (d) No error 


a) The vaccine/ (b) when hit the market/ (c) is dogged by controversy/ (d) No error 


a) The victim tried to tell us/ (b) what has happened but/ (c) his voice was not audible. / 


( 
( 
( 
( 
(a) When I went there/ (b) Charles is playing/ (c) a game of chess/ (d) No error 
( 
( 
(d) No error 

( 


a) Our history can be seen as a long evolutionary dialectical development/(b) in 
which there have been/ (c) a painstaking forging of rational and moral self./(d) No 
error 


(a) Last year two Italian prisoners of war/ (b) escapes from a prison camp/ (c) in 
Kenya during the war./ (d) No error 


(a) Madhuri Dixit/ (b) is having/ (c) a large fan following./ (d) No error 
(a) No one heard anything/ (b) about him since/ (c) he left India for good./ (d) No error 


(a) Before the teacher/ (b) could finish the question/ (c) the students gave the 
correct answer./ (d) No error 


(a) She did not prepare/ (b) her/ (c) breakfast yet./ (d) No error 


(a) Perhaps you do not know/ (b) lam owning/ (c) a farm house besides two bungalows. / 
(d) No error 


(a) When Anand reached his village/ (b) he found that / (c) the news about him 
preceded him./ (d) No error 


(a) She will already return/ (b) home/ (c) when he arrives./ (d) No error 
(a) Each one of them/ (b) has have his share/ (c) of joy and sorrow./ (d) No error 
(a) This custom/ (b) has come down/ (c) since times immemorial./ (d) No error 


(a) Since his arrival in India,/ (b) he is visiting as many villages as he can/ (c) to 
acquire a firsthand knowledge of the rural India./ (d) No error. 


a) Believe me, I/ (b) am believing/ (c) whatever you have said./ (d) No error. 


a) It is time/ (b) we should have done/ (c) something useful/ (d) No error. 


( 

( 

(a) Mother said,/ (b) *Son,/ (c) you have finished your homework?"/ (d) No error. 
(a) lam going to buy/ (b) a computer/ (c) when the prices comes down./ (d) No error. 
( 


a) I wish/ (b) I have learnt swimming/ (c) when I was young./ (d) No error. 
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iE Ten 


Answers with explanation 


= 


22. 


'twenty years' afu @ afd: 'since' Tél 'for' HI Wart xil 

the $ ag had *i wm at f are wea TE ÈI years art Ñ helping verb #1 War" 
subject $ Veet Bal 2) 

'am' FÌ ‘have been' Ñ ufrafda Ht) dmm present perfect continuous tense’ Ñ zl 
He & 4 could A wa wt wife are wea dé 2) 

was * WA Whad' FI Wer Ht 3mm peer À A ard HH aE UH lodi Vea SA gren HF 
'Past perfect tense’ Ñ edi @ sik sue ae A ue xni 'simple past tense’ edi 8l 
'will' ZI ẸI 'we get our tickets' Wél formation &| aK À sr sfa Ñ ws; x wm um zl 
di sm À zH men FT 'simple present tense' Ñ eat È sik sum ved A wr et wa er 
az ‘future perfect tense HI 

‘he had left' wå formation £1 


Simple Past after Past Perfect 
——————— S ——ÓÓÀÀ á———À 


2"d Action 1% Action 


'since' € WIA W'for' Hl Wart i aff ‘centuries’ aaf ÈI 

had $ Wy V, 'begun' #1 Wart a) 

marriage hall *; J3 'was' 1 YAM Atl (IFI 2 Hl mem wu) 

I passed (Simple past) W formation al 

SWR FAH m HAA HI Seen vl dl present perfect 7? Simple past tense FI YAM «il 
'He did not take * IM % ‘he has not taken' HI YAM «il 


Since S + V; S* has * V5 (Present Perfect * alfa point «d ) 


S.Past Pres.Perf. 
'I passed' WÊ formation €! (are II s] aren ea)! 
'He will have read' #1 War 'He has read' $ TIAA uz enm wi ceri fau «b fad] waa aH 
A Gh el ae future perfect tense $ Adta STI [i 
"When they stole' & #24 R "When did they steal'*I yam «pi sf STE YA [1 
has * Wy V,'taken' #1 Wart ci 
Time immemorial (34d mi) Wear wm Hl ela È Al fH sme Sl sa: for! b A 
W 'since' * Wan «i 
'Overflow' #1 V. overflowed èI 
'since' $ X94 Wi 'for' H Wan Ht PF 'a long time’ safu 21 
Is going $ WA W 'has been going' HI YAN PI AA present perfect Continuous 
tense 9 I 
'early years of renaissance’ 4 ud er eal € fe ae qe wl Zl 3m: hereditary 
dancers $ G3 ‘have’ $ WA W 'had' Hl Wart «il 
"This is turned out' ® *9IH "X ' this has turned out' #1 YAM Ft! EFI present perfect 
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23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
2T. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 
45. 


tense Ñ [1 


(a) 'He is given me' ® WMA TR ‘he has given me’ Fl Wan «il 

(c) did not & M% V, s wahr Bla ÈI ‘went’ $ IA Wt 'go' Bl Wan 3i 

(a) She is late' $ WIM R 'she was late’ HI Wa «i ifc yesterday WHA $ FAA FI 

eater ÈI 
(c) 'report' $È 24M Wt 'reported' HI YAM FÌ verb 'report' Bl BSH UÑ verb 'V, form EET 
) is running 4 44M W ‘has been running' = Watt sil 
) ‘he hasn't'9 WA Whe hadn't' 1 YAM i| (JA 11 A eme aui 

(a) last night È M4 V, P Wal «il "fi dream È WA W dreamed 4 dreamt F1) 

(b) 'were' & z*m t 'had been' 3T Wan sei PA sm Ñ since + time (since 1983) #1 Wart 
@ WI ÈI aH Past Perfect Continuous tense Hi zt ful 

(a) 'Nobody has seen him' #1 wan *i! Since $ I 'simple past' È d! Since *; Weel 
'Present perfect' * Yar emm 

(b) 'Ramesh will take' € v9 R 'Ramesh will have taken' #1 YAM i| (IFA 14 Hl SST 
wd)! 

(b) 'are' $ 9m W 'have been' HI Witt sil 

(b) has left $ emi % ‘left’ sr War Ht) (JF 1191 emm «| 

(b) 'has she' È WA 1R 'she has' 9I YAM Bel aay WA el ÈI 

(a) I ate’ & WA R I have eaten' *W WA Wil 'Since/for + time' #1 YAM perfect ud 
perfect Continuous tense 4 & am zl 

(b) ‘is having' È WH Wt 'has' Hl YAM Ht STR 'have' FB AÅ ea È 'to possess' dl 'have' 
* WIE 'ing' Bl Warr "él eum 

(b) '"is'$ emi Wt 'was' H WaT Ht us When I went there' À ure $ fH ae WAHT H 
zl 

(c) 'is' ẹ WIA R was HI WM # vaccine when hit' à wr € aH simple past tense Ñ 
zl 

(b) 'has' & 44M R 'had' eI Wat «i Alf victim (Afsa) À Te Ser Hl Hie Hl Sa À Yer 
Soh MA SM A AH Mi Alfa Beal Past Perfect tense Ñ IT aT 

(b 'have' $ 4A W'has' Hl Wart He! 

(b) 'escapes' FIA W 'escaped' HI Want il 

(b) is having €; *9/4 Wt 'has' BI YAM wil (IFA 37 Al A)| 

(a) 'No one heard' € sm T 'no one has heard' #1 War «ii (IFI 12 Hl emm ea)! 

(c) the students gave' # *9T4 % 'the students had given' HI YAM «il 


€? 


Before Simple Past , Past Perfect (Past Perfect ¢@)| 
— ——————— 


24 Action 1* Action 
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E Tense 

46. (a) 'She did not prepare' $ x9m R 'she has not prepared' #1 Wart Fe! 'yet' ST YAM 
are: "Present perfect negative sentences Ñ edi ÈI 

47. (b) Tam owning' #1 Town' Ñ Rafia «il 

48. (c) 'Preceded' & t4M "X 'had preceded #1 War Hil (47 ud 48 Hl eme « feu Past Perfect 
«d 

49. (a) 'Will have already returned' * YAM «ii (um 6 Hl emem «i 


50. (b) 'has' € 33 V, 'had' #1 yam erri 

51. (c) times' FI 'time' Ñ wfvafda «il 

52. (b) 'is'$ xm R 'has been' «I Wan sil 

53. (b) 'am believing FÌ 'believe' Ñ wfrafda wt) 

54. (b) 'we should have done' P} 'we did' Ñ uftafda «ii 

55. (c) 'you have' FÌ 'have you' Ñ ufrafda «il aaa WT zl 
56. (c) "Prices comes' FÌ 'price comes' Ñ ufrafda «il 

57. (b) 'have' F 'had' 4 uftafda ati suf are Past * ÈI 
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PASSIVE VOICE 


> Verba a8 Voice Rad? Am ud? fet wi Y Gp Wer d wad was wu 
a ae | 
ACTIVE VOICE 
> Verba dE W active voice ad 2 fÆ 4 urder aa" (Sub) faa fa (verb) aò 
faa ai (objju- è ı 
General Formula:- |Sub + verb + obj 
PASSIVE VOICE 
> Verba a4 Passive Voice Wad 2 fÆ UA der wd ef qobj)ufwW fea (verb) 
Aara, Wd P OO 
Obj + Helping Verb + V, + by + sub 
. So 
General Formula:- PATUCURGNER ETE 
> Passive Voice di JW "uz! zi d $ ? 
1. wma tat wt a a afes U fa wae | 
SH: Tea grows both in Assam and Ceylon. (x) 
Tea is grown both in Assam and Ceylon. (v) 
2. wrfmsuwcdu uw at afi ‘eres’ 
SN: He was rushed to the hospital where he was declared brought dead. 
> suu o 'uzap'ueau ou; afafea sa capud aia team Gi arena WI GT 
Tit rafa wapa Br MIB AMA wo TA a TW a Gp EDT Ma ae wid ST zx 
Fama wa emrufmrelevant)? | 
3. WRIT aw Él aanerag wo wet fam STET | 
WH: People were relocated from the flood affected villages. 
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safaf: r aTense à; Active @ Passive Voice d Ẹ ` - 
INDEFINITE TENSE 


CHANGE THE VOICE 
Active Passive 
5r: 1. Police arrested him. 
2. People speak english all over the world. 
3. A teacher teaches English here. 
4. No one desire riots. 
5. I will not tolerate this nonsense. 


. He was arrested. 

. English is spoken all over the world. 
. English is taught here. 

. Riots are not desired. 


. This nonsense will not be tolerated 
by me. 


aBWN 


Explanation of sentences no. 1, 2 & 3. 

> yafaa ffeab è gru fsuau è | uuu adtivelvoiceH 3 Sub AT IR F 
aM Haga ad g SU passive voice À sub H 3 TAY A €T AFA H3 W ) 

> sünwifwa smímwündefinite pronoun? vague noun $ giu fei wu Passive 
voice Ñ ‘by *sub' A ATIR | (MIRE 44 W ) Va warit fa uEdbézdH 
obvious €T fas S ccpW SA wA wel MT | (DG SW) 

> Be(@ 3 Wh forms) main verb $ €2114 Kel TW Passive voice ù Wg cT WA | 


WH: 1. I am happy. (A.V) 


m.v. 
2. He should be, polite. (A.V) 
m.v. 
> tar Al Ol 3püssiwé voice Tel FA WA | 


CONTINUOUS TENSE 


ure Continuous [Su + shal/will+ be V, + mg + obj [Future Continuous Passe wi em amr] | 
: 


"T Z S" Passive Voice 'Continuous Tense' 3 T '"Being'i XT THA dT d | 
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CHANGE THE VOICE 


WN: 1. The committee is looking into the matter. (Active) 
The matter is being looked into by the committee. (Passive) 
4T Z:Verb $ A3447} Apfeposition A P.V.) TTET € 
2. They are laughing at you. (Active) 
You are being laughed at by them. (Passive) 
3. The accused is being produced before the court. (Passive) 
The police are producing the accused before the court. (Active) 
4. Right to protest peacefully is being demanded by the revolutionaries. (Passive) 
The revolutionaries are demanding right to protest peacefully. (Active) 
5. You were not taking the exam seriously. (Active) 
The exam was not being taken seriously by you. (Passive) 
PERFECT TENSE 


Present Perfect |Sub + has/have + V, + obj Obj + has / have + been + V, + by + sub 


Past Perfect |Sub + had + V, + obj Obj + had + been + V, + by + sub 
Future Perfect [Sub + shall/ will + have + V,+ obj. |Obj + shall / will + have + been + V, + by + sub 
Modal Perfect  |Sub + Modal + have + V, + obj Obj + modal + have + been + V, + by + sub 


"T Z SX Passive Voice 'Perfect Tense'?  @ teen’ A 47 THA At, A | 
CHANGE THE VOICE 


S: 1. Who has seen him? (Active) 
By whom has he been seen? (Passive) 
2. The news has surprised us. (Active) 
We have been surprised at the news. (Passive) 
3. He will have understood your ulterior motive by that time. (Active) 
Your ulterior motive will have been understood by him by that time. (Passive) 
4. The committee had looked into the matter impartially before he was found 
guilty. 
The matter had been looked into by the committee impartially before it found him 


guilty. 
YT za S Uwerbsel d è fwd Fixed preposition Ad È | 
known to, surprised at, amazed at, astonished at, startled at, vexed at, annoyed 
with somebody, annoyed at something, contained in, embodied in, crammed with, 
decorated with, filled with, ornamented with, thronged with, tired of. engulfed in. 
SW: 1. The fire engulfed the building. 
The building was engulfed in the fire. 
2. This box contains ten cigars. 
Ten cigars are contained in this box. 
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EB Passive Voice 


EE 


WH-QUESTIONS: 


Yes/No Questions H Passive 371 R 3 W CeilInterrogative Words 4 z 3 WÈ 
Questions s 47 mi 

Active: Have you broken the glass? 

Passive: Has the glass been broken by you? 

3834 Yes/No Questions $ WA Interrogative Word W z Rew - 

Active: Why have you broken the glass? 


Passive: Why has the glass been broken by you? 
Uu u 


Interrogative word Yes/ No Question 


% Rule - Why, How, When, Where, What a fa à; 421 c zr ù zWhofgrWhom 
Spf« Wy, wer d huistions $ Passive A $ W - 
Active: Who wrote the Ramayana? 
Passive: By whom was the Ramayana written? 
or 

Who was the Ramayana written by? 
[Whom was the Ramayana written by? «41 Ted J 
Active: Whom have you invited? 
Passive: Who has been invited by you? 


IMPERATIVE SENTENCES 


m MÀ À—À 


1. With obj 2. Without obj Moral Suggestion 


(i) Shut the door (A.V.) (i) Go away. (A.V.) (i) Help the poor. (A.V.) 
1* way Let the door be shut. (P.V.) You are ordered to The poor should be 


go away. (P.V.) helped. (P.V.) 


Let + obj + be + V, 


2" way You are ordered to shut You are ordered/ requested/ [Obj + should + be + V] 


2. 


the door. (P.V.) forbidden etc. + to + V, + obj. 


You are ordered/ requested/ 
forbidden etc. + to + V, + obj. 


INFINITIVE (TO 4 V ) 


Active: To + Vi 


Passive: |To + be+ V3 


Active: Iam to doit. 
Passive : It is to be done by me. 


Active: You are to write it in ink. 
Passive: It is to be written in ink. 
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WT Zito +V, 9I passive voice Ñ 'to +be + V'À fafi qaxa u$ Keay ae few A Sq 
'to- V, aA A Subject A 3TA Eo V,'u WA 9| YH eto V,' 4i 'to + be + 
VA fafi qum | 

SNH: Active: The teacher gave me a book to read. 
Passive: I was given a book to read by my teacher. 


'HAVE/HAS/HAD + TO +V 
Active: S + have / has/ had + to + V, + Obj 


Passive: |Obj+ have / has / had + to + be + V3 + by + sub. 


Su: (i) Active: I have to finish this work. 
Y U U 4 4 
S have to Vi Obj 


Passive: This work has to be finished by me 
4 | 4 4 i 4 4 
Obj has to be V3 by sub 


(ii) Active: You have to choose a dress. 
Passive: A dress has to be chosen by you. 


VERB- LET, BID, HELP, MAKE 


> Verb- Let, bid, help 3 make H 4 T active voice 4 direct infinitive (fat 'to' à; ) 
bata wd 

S: 1. She let me go. 
2. I bade him leave the room. 


3. They must help me finish the work. 
4. I made him wash all the clothes 


> Bid, help 3 make H 474 passive voice 4 'to' 5; 421 9T T | 
WW: 1. He was bidden to leave the room by me. 


2. I must be helped to finish the work. 
3. He was made to wash all the clothes by me. 


"T Z;'Let HG M IÀ- MTRT d ^ et Ga Passive voice d * 11 s Å sn atai IET Tt | 
WN: 1. Let me play (38, ufa) 
I may be allowed to play. 


2. Let him do this work. 
Let this work be done by him. 


3. Let us organize a party Gel €, 8I 4 THobject * TT è) 
A party should be organized. 


4. Let us help the poor. (3. fas e) 
The poor should be helped. 
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VERBS FOLLOWED BY ADJECTIVES. 


Rose smells sweet. (Active) 
Rose is sweet when it is smelt. (Passive) 


Sub + verb + adjective + when + pronoun + H.V, + V4 
VELO, e, 


- : —— 
according to tense according to according to M.V in 


and number number tense and Va form 
number 3 : 
E Quinine tastes bitter. (Active) 
Quinine is bitter when it is tasted. (Passive) 
2. Those mangoes tasted sour. (Active) 
Those mangoes were sour when they were tasted. (Passive) 
PRACTICE SET 


Directions: A sentence has been given in Active/Passive Voice. Out of the four 


alternatives suggested below, select the one which best expresses the same sentence 
in Passive/Active Voice. 
1. What amused you? 


(a) What you are made to amuse by? 
(b By what are you being amused? 
(c) By what were you amused? 

(d By what have you been amused? 


. Smoke and flames engulfed the area and made rescue operations difficult. 


(a) The area was engulfed in smoke and flames and make rescue operations difficult. 
(b) The area was engulfed in smoke and flames making rescue operations difficult. 
(c) The area has been engulfed in smoke and flames and made rescue operations difficult. 
(d) The area was engulfed in smoke and flames and rescue operations were made difficult. 


. He asked me to finish the work in time. 


(a) I was asked that I should finish the work in time. 
(b) He asked me that I should finish the work in time. 
(c) I was asked to finish the work in time. 

(d) I was asked to finished the work in time by him. 


. Quinine tastes bitter. 


(a) Quinine is bitter when it is tasted. 
(b Quinine is bitter tested. 

(c) The taste of quinine is bitter. 

(d) Quinine is tasted bitter. 


. The vintage cars hold a special place in the hearts of their owners. 


(a) A special place in the hearts of the vintage car owners is held by them. 

(b) A special place was held by the vintage cars in the hearts of their owners. 

(c) A special place is held by the vintage cars in the hearts of their owners. 

(d) A special place is being held by the vintage cars in the hearts of their owners. 
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6. The accountant took the cheque from the customer. 


10. 


13. 


(a) The cheque is taken from the customer by the accountant. 

(b The cheque was taken from the customer by the accountant. 

(c) The customer was taken the cheque by the accountant. 

(d The cheque had been taken from the customer by the accountant. 


. The gatekeeper refused him admittance. 


(a) He was refused admittance by the gatekeeper. 
(b) Admittance is refused to him by the gatekeeper. 
(c) Admittance was refused by the gatekeeper . 

(d) Admittance is refused him by the gatekeeper. 


. Sohan was interviewing the political leaders. 


(a) The political leaders were being interviewed by Sohan. 
(b) The political leader was being interviewed by Sohan. 
(c) The political leaders are being interviewed by Sohan. 
(d) The political leaders is being interviewed by Sohan. 


. The builders have built a perfect dam across the stream. 


(a) A perfect dam has built by the builders across the stream. 

(b) A perfect dam has been built by the builders across the stream. 
(c) A perfect dam have been built by the builders across the stream. 
(d) A perfect dam was being built by the builders across the stream. 
They should follow all the instructions carefully. 

(a) All the instructions are carefully followed by them. 

(b) All the instructions should be carefully followed by them. 

(c) All the instructions have to be followed by them. 

(d) All the instructions can be carefully followed by them. 
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15. 


17 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


The news surprised us. 

(a) We were surprised at the news. 
(D We were surprised by the news. 
(c) We were surprised with the news. 
(d We were surprised on the news. 


. After taking her to the hospital, I dropped her at her place. 


(a) After being taken to the hospital, she was dropped at her place by me. 
(b) After been taken to the hospital, she was dropped at her place by me. 
(c) After being taken she was sent to hospital and dropped at her place by me. 
(d) After being taken to the hospital, she was dropped on her place by me. 
Have this lock broken. 

(a) Break this lock. 

(b) Get someone to break this lock. 

(c) Let this lock be broken. 

(d) Have broken this lock be. 

Think before you speak. 

(a) Let thinking be done before you speak. 

(b) Let speaking be not done before you think. 

(c) You are advised to think before you speak. 

(d) You are requested to think before you speak. 

The case is being investigated by the police alongwith the CBI. 

(a) The police alongwith the CBI are investigating the case. 

(b) The police alongwith the CBI is investigating the case. 

(c) The police alongwith the CBI was investigating the case. 

(d) The police alongwith the CBI were investigating the case. 

He doesn't like people to call him cheat. 

(a) He doesn't like to be called a cheat. 

(b) He doesn't like to be call is a cheat. 

(c) He doesn't like anyone to call him cheat. 

(d) To call cheat is not liked by him. 
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22. At Paramount every question is answered as we believe that even Einstein 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


asked questions. 

(a) At Paramount every question is answered as we believe that even questions 
were asked by Einstein. 

(b) At Paramount every question is answered as that is believed by us that Einstein 
even asked question. 

(c) At Paramount we answer every question as it is believed by us that questions 
were asked by even Einstein. 

(d) Every question is answered by Paramount as we believe that Einstein asked 
even questions. 

You must hit the nail on the head. 

(a) The nail must hit on the head. 

(b) The nail must be hit on the head. 

(c) The nail has to be hit on the head. 

(d) The nail on the head must be hit. 


The little boy asked the man the way to Athens. 

(a) The man has been asked the way to Athens by the little boy. 
(b) The man was asked the way to Athens by the little boy. 

(c) The man was being asked the way to Athens by the little boy. 
(d) The way to Athens was asked by the man from the little boy. 
Shut the door and go away. 

(a) Let the door be shut and you are ordered to go away. 

(b) You are ordered to go away and shut the door. 

(c) Let the door be shut and let you be gone. 

(d Shut the door and let you be gone. 
Your proposal was objected to and everyone laughed at you. 
(a) Everyone objected your proposal and laughed at you. 

(b) Everyone objected to your proposal and you were laughed at. 
(c) Everyone objected to and laughed at you and your proposal. 
(d) Your proposal was objected and you were laughed. 
Let everyone be given a chance. 

(a) Give everyone a chance. 

(b) Give a chance for everyone. 

(c) Let a chance be given to everyone. 

(d) I will give up a chance. 
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29. Do not make a noise. 
(a) Let a noise be made not. 
(b) You are requested to not make a noise. 
(c) You are ordered to not make a noise. 
(d) You are forbidden to make a noise. 
30. People are raising a hue and cry and are breaking the furniture. 
(a) A hue and cry is being raised and the furniture is being broken by the people. 
(b) A hue and cry is being raised and the furniture are being broken by the people. 
(c) Hue and cry and the furniture is being broken. 
(d) A hue and cry has been raised and the furniture has been broke. 
31. The fur coats were imported from Sweden by us. 
(a) Sweden imported the fur coats. 
(b) Sweden was imported the fur coats. 
(c) We imported the fur coats from Sweden. 
(d We had imported the fur coats from Sweden. 
32. A bullet in the chest is adored by the brave. 
(a) The brave adores a bullet in the chest. 
(b) The brave adore a bullet in the chest. 
(c) The brave adored a bullet in the chest. 
(d) The brave have adored a bullet in the chest. 
33. Decisions must be taken. 
(a) Decisions should be taken. 
(b) We must take decisions. 
(c) It is good to take decisions. 
(d We should take decisions. 
34. Are they not cheating us?. 
(a) Are we not being cheated? 
(b) Are not we being cheated? 
(c) Are we being not cheated? 
(d) Are we being cheated? 


36. I should have met him yesterday. 
(a) He should have met by me yesterday. 
(b He should be meeting me yesterday. 
(c) He should have been meeting by me yesterday. 
(d He should have been met by me yesterday. 
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41. Physically challenged people should not be laughed at by the public. 
(a) Physically challenged people should not laugh at the public. 
(b) The public will not be laughing at physically challenged people. 
(c) The public shall not be laughing at physically challenged people. 
(d) The public should not laugh at physically challenged people. 
42. They say that people live on distant planets. 
(a) It was said that people live on distant planets . 
(b) It is being said that people live on distant planets . 
(c) It is said that people live on distant planets . 
(d) It is saying that people live on distant planets . 
43. Can we send the parcel tomorrow? 
(a) Can be the parcel sent by us tomorrow? 
(b) Can we be sent by the parcel tomorrow? 
(c) Can the parcel be sent by us tomorrow? 
(d) Can the parcel sent by us tomorrow? 
44. A detective arrested him as soon as he got home. 
(a) An arrest was made by a detective as soon as he got home. 
(b) He was arrested by a detective as soon as he got home. 
(c) A detective was arrested by him as soon as he got home. 
(d) An arrest was detected by him as soon as he got home. 
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45. They cooked the food and sent it to the orphanage. 
(a) They cooked food was sent to the orphanage by them. 
(b) The food was cooked and sent to the orphanage by them. 
(c) The food was sent to the orphanage by them. 
(d) The food was cooked and sent by them. 
46. Where were they playing the cricket match? 
(a) Where was the cricket match played? 
(b) Where has the cricket match been played? 
(c) Where will the cricket match be played? 
(d Where was the cricket match being played? 
47. They say he can teach almost anything in this world. 
(a) It is said that almost anything in this world can be taught by him. 
(b) It was said that almost anything could be taught by him. 
(c) They say almost anything could be taught by him. 
(d) They say anything almost will be taught by him. 


50. They have done this to defuse the crisis. 
(a) The crisis has been defused by them. 
(b) This has been done by them to defuse the crisis . 
(c) To defuse the crisis this was done by them. 
(d) To defuse the crisis this is done by them. 
51. Open the door. 
(a) The door must be opened. 
(b) The door will be opened. 
(c) The door is opened. 
(d) Let the door be opened. 
52. I did not trust anybody. 
(a) Nobody was trusted by me. 
(b) Anybody had been trusted by me. 
(c) Nobody would be trusted by me. 
(d) Nobody has been trusted by me. 
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53. 


54. 


57. 


60. 


Did he remember the date and time? 

(a) Are the date and time remembered by him? 

(b) Was he remembering the date and time? 

(c) Were the date and time remembered by him? 
(d) Did the date and time be remembered by him? 
The boys were digging a hole in the ground. 

(a) A hole was being dug in the ground by the boys. 
(b) In the ground, the boys dug a hole. 

(c) A hole in the ground has been dug by the boys. 
(d) A hole in the ground has been dug by the boys. 


. We must now deal with these problems. 


(a) These problems must now be dealt with by us. 
(b) These problems must now be dealing with by us. 
(c) These problems must now deal with by us. 

(d) These problems are to be dealt with by us. 


. The audience loudly cheered the leader's speech. 


(a) The leader's speech was loudly cheered by the audience. 

(b) The leader's speech in loudly cheered by the audience. 

(c) The audience loudly cheered the leader for his speech. 

(d) The speech of the leader was loudly cheered by the audience. 
Someone is following us. 

(a) We are following by someone. 

(b) We are being followed by someone. 

(c) We were being followed by someone. 

(d) We had been followed by someone. 


Many a person has been saved from the man-eaters by these hunters. 
(a) These hunters will save many a person from the man-eaters. 

(b) These hunters say many a person from the man-eaters. 

(c) These hunters saved many a person from the man-eaters. 

(d These hunters have saved many a person from the man-eaters. 
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61. Must we cut this tree? 
(a) Must this tree will cut? 
(b) Must this tree be cut? 
(c) Must his tree was cut? 
(d) Must his tree is cut? 
62. You will be looked after well. 
(a) They will look after you well. 
(b) They can't look after you well. 
(c) They may look after well. 
(d) They shall look after you well. 
63. Didn't they tell you to be here by six o'clock? 
(a) Weren't you told to be here by six o'clock? 
(b Haven't they told you to be here by six o'clock? 
(c) You were expected to be here by six o'clock. 
(d) They expected you to be here by six O'clock. 


66. They will have completed the work by the time we get there. 
(a) The work will be completed by the time we get there. 
(b The work will have been completed by the time we get there. 
(c) The work will have completed by the time we get there. 
(d The work will have been completed by the time we have got there. 
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69. Will those happy days be ever forgotten by me? 
(a) WillI ever forget those happy days? 
(b Shall I ever forget those happy days? 
(c) Would I forget these happy days? 
(d) Ever shall I forget those happy days? 
70. You are requested to permit him. 
(a) Please permit him. 
(b) I request you to permit me. 
(c) He requests to permit him. 
(d) I plead you to permit him. 


72. The boys were being laughed at by the passers-by on the busy thoroughfare last 
evening. 
(a) The passers-by laughed at the boys on the busy thoroughfare last evening. 
(b) The passers-by were laughing at the boys on the busy thoroughfare last evening. 
(c) The boys were laughing at the passers-by on the busy thoroughfare last evening. 
(d) None of the above. 
73. The police are questioning Mr. and Mrs. Sharma. 
(a) Mr. and Mrs. Sharma are questioned by the police. 
(b) Mr. and Mrs. Sharma have been questioning the police. 
(c) Mr. and Mrs. Sharma have been questioned by the police. 
(d) Mr. and Mrs. Sharma are being questioned by the police. 
74. Before they invented printing, people had to write everything by hand. 
(a) Before printing was invented everything had to be written by hand. 
(b) Before printing was invented by them, everything had to be written. 
(c) Before printing was invented people had to write everything by hand. 
(d) Before printing was invented everything was written by hand. 
75. Did any one ever make it clear how one operates the machine? 
(a) Was it ever made clear how the machine is operated? 
(b) Did any one ever make it by clear how the machine is operated? 
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(c) Was ever it made clear how to operate the machine? 
(d) Was how to operate the machine ever made clear? 
76. Why did your father refuse to give the money to you? 
(a) Why was your father refused money to you? 
(b) Why was the money not given to you by your father? 
(c) Why was the money refused to be given to you by your father? 
(d Why the money was refused to be given to you by your father? 
77. Do you expect your parents to come from Hyderabad today? 
(a) Did your parents come today from Hyderabad? 
(b) Were your parents expected to come from Hyderabad today? 
(c) Are your parents expected to come today from Hyderabad? 
(d) Do your parents are expected to come today from Hyderabad? 


79. They say that there are living beings on Mars. 

(a) They say that Mars has living beings. 

(b) It is said that there are people living on Mars. 

(c) On Mars, there are living beings. 

(d) It is said that there are living beings on Mars. 
80. A fortnight after he was convicted for the rape and murder of his classmate, the 

Delhi High Court sentenced him to death on Monday. 

(a) A fortnight after he had been convicted for the rape and murder of his classmate 
he had been sentenced to death by the Delhi High Court on Monday. 
A fortnight after he was convicted for the rape and murder of his classmate he 
has been sentenced to death by the Delhi High Court on Monday. 

(c) A fortnight after he was convicted for the rape and murder of his classmate he 

was sentenced to death by the Delhi High Court on Monday. 
(d) A fortnight after he was been convicted for the rape and murder of his classmate 
he was sentenced to death by the Delhi High Court on Monday. 

81. Their dog bit our neighbour yesterday. 

(a) Our neighbour bit their dog yesterday. 

(b) Our neighbour bitten by their do yesterday. 

(c) Our neighbour was bitten by their dog yesterday. 

(d) Our neighbour were bit by their dog yesterday. 
82. The MD told us about the new project. 

(a) We were told about the new project by the MD. 

(b) We are told about the new project by the MD. 
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83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


(c) We told by MD about the new project. 

(d) We had been told by MD about project. 

The Minister had already informed his Cabinet about his decision. 
(a) His Cabinet was already informed about the Minister's decision. 
(b) His Cabinet has already informed the Minister about his decision. 
(c) His Cabinet had already been informed about his decision by the Minister. 
(d) His Cabinet will have already been informed about the Minister's decision. 
Sayali gave the beggar an old sari. 

(a) An old sari was given to Sayali by the beggar. 

(b) An old sari was given to the begger by Sayali. 

(c) The begger was being given on old sari by Sayali. 

(d) The begger had to be given on old sari by Sayali. 

They are going to perform “Hamlet”. 

(a) “Hamlet” is going to be performed by them. 

(b) “Hamlet” is going to perform by them. 

(c) *Hamlet" is to perform. 

(d) *Hamlet" has to be performed. 

I was shocked by the letter. 

(a) They shocked me with the letter. 

(b) I am shocked. 

(c) The letter shocked me. 

(d) I shocked with the letter. 

Somebody stole my car last week. 

(a) Last week my car was steal by somebody. 

(b) My car was stolen last week by somebody. 

(c) My car was stolen that week by somebody. 

(d) Somebody last week has stolen my car. 

Do they sell construction material? 

(a) Does construction material sold by them? 

(b) Is construction material selling by them? 

(c) Is construction material sold by them? 

(d) Does construction material sell by them? 

Sharma was cleaning the house. 

(a) The house was cleaned by Sharma. 

(b) The house will be cleaned by Sharma. 

(c) The house was being cleaned by Sharma. 

(d) The house is being cleaned by Sharma. 
I bought a new shirt last week. 

(a) Last week a new shirt was bought by I. 

(b) Last week a new shirt is bought by I. 
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(c) Last week a new shirt was bought by me. 

(d) Last week a new shirt had been bought by me. 
91. The plants have been watered by the gardener. 

(a) The gardener is watering the plants. 

(b) The gardener has been watering the plants. 

(c) The gardener has watered the plants. 

(d The gardener have watered the plants. 
92. The children could use the place always. 

(a) The place can be used by children always. 

(b) The place is used by children always. 

(c) The place could always be used by children. 

(d) The place has been used by children always. 
93. They say that the earth is round. 

(a) It has been said that the earth is round. 

(b) That the earth is round is said by them. 

(c) It is said that the earth is round. 

(d) It was said that the earth was round. 
94. This machine must not be used after 5.30 p.m. 

(a) You can't use the machine after 5.30 p.m. 

(b) You mayn' use the machine after 5.30 p.m. 

(c) You need not you the machine after 5.30 p.m. 

(d You must not use the machine after 5.30 p.m. 
95. Tiny houses dot the landscape. 

(a) The landscape was dotted by tiny houses. 

(b) The landscape is being dotted by tiny houses. 

(c) The landscape is dotted by tiny houses. 

(d) The landscape has been dotted by tiny houses. 
96. Dogs always chase cats. 

(a) Cats are always chasing dogs. 

(b) Cats have been always chased by dogs. 

(c) Cats are always chased by dogs. 

(d) Cats are being always chased by dogs. 
97. The farmer prepared the field. 

(a) The field was prepared by the farmer. 

(b) The field was being prepared by the farmer. 

(c) The field were prepared by the farmer. 

(d) The field were being prepared by the farmer. 
98. Teachers should be respected. 

(a) Teachers deserve respect. 

(b) Teachers are to be respected. 
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(c) We shall respect teaches. 
(d We should respect teachers. 

99. He will do the work tomorrow. 

(a) The work will be done by him tomorrow. 
(b The work would be done by him tomorrow. 
(c) The work could be done by him tomorrow. 
(d The work will have been done by him tomorrow. 


100. She gave me a book. 


101. I have bought a new car. 
(a) A new car was bought by me. 
(b) A new car is brought by me. 
(c) A new car has been bought by me. 
(d) A new car had been bought by me. 
102. Teachers might have given their students some concessions. 
(a) Their students might have given some concessions to their teachers. 
(b) Their students might be given some concessions by their teachers. 
(c) Their students might be giving some concessions to their teachers. 
(d Students might have been given some concessions by their teachers. 
103. You should not offer meat to vegetarians. 
(a) Vegetarians should not be offered meat. 
(b Meat should be offered to non-vegetarians. 
(c) Vegetarians should not offer meat. 
(d) You should offer no meat to non-vegetarians. 
104. You must write off all those bad debts. 
(a) You must be written off by all those bad debts. 
(b) All those bad debts must be written off by you. 
(c) Write off all those bad debts . 
(d) All those bad debts could be written off. 
105. Are they receiving the chief guest at the station ? 
(a) Was the chief guest being received at the station ? 
(b) Is the chief guest being received at the station ? 
(c) Will they be received by the chief guest at the station ? 
(d) Will the chief guest be received at the station ? 
106. We make butter from milk. 
(a) Butter is make from milk by us. 
(b) Butter is made from milk by us. 
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(c) Butter is make with milk by us. 
(d) From milk butter is made by us. 


The meeting has been called off by the chairman. 

(a) The chairman called off the meeting. 

(b) The chairman has called off the meeting. 

(c) The chairman is calling off the meeting. 

(d The chairman had called off the meeting. 

The police arrested 200 students on the University campus. 

(a) 200 students had been arrested on the University campus by the police. 
(b) 200 students has been arrested by the police on the University campus. 
(c) 200 students were arrested by the police on the University campus. 

(d) 200 students are arrested on the University campus by the police. 

Why do you like him so much ? 

(a) Why has he been liked so much by you ? 

(b) Why was he liked by you so much? 

(c) Why is he liked by you so much ? 

(d Why heis liked by you so much ? 


. The invitation cards will be sent today. 


(a) They will sent the invitation cards today. 

(b) They will have sent the invitation cards today. 

(c) They will send the invitation cards today. 

(d) They will be sending the invitation cards today. 

She has baked several cakes for her friends. 

(a) She has several cakes to be baked for her friends. 
(b) Her friends had several cakes baked by her. 

(c) Several cakes have been baked by her for her friends. 
(d) Her friends baked several cakes for her. 

We believe that God gives us misery. 

(a) It was believed that God gave us misery. 

(b) It has been believed that God gives us misery. 

(c) It is believed that God gives us misery. 

(d) It is a belief that God gives us misery. 

A lot of saplings have been planted by the chief guest. 
(a) The chief guest is planting a lot of saplings. 

(b) The chief guest has planted a lot of saplings. 
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(c) The chief guest have planted a lot of sapling. 

(d) The chief guest has been planting a lot of saplings. 

The Prime Minister has discussed the matter with the other ministers. 

(a) The matter was discussed by the Prime Minister with the other ministers. 
(b) The matter is discussed- by the Prime Minister with the other ministers. 
(c) The matter had been discussed by the Prime Minister with the other ministers. 
(d) The matter has been discussed by the Prime Minister with the other ministers. 
The Principal will meet the students this evening. 

(a) The students will be met by the Principal this evening. 

(b) The students could be met by the Principal this evening. . 

(c) The students would be met by the Principal this evening. 

(d The students will be meeting the Principal this evening. . 

The Chief Justice of India is appointed by the President. 

(a) The President *of India appointed the Chief Justice. 

(b) The President appoints the Chief Justice of India. 

(c) The President appointed the Chief Justice of India. 

(d The appointment order of the Chief Justice of India was given by the President. 
A meeting was convened by the Principal. 

(a) The Principal convened a meeting. 

(b) The Principal was convening a meeting. 

(c) The Principal has convened a meeting 

(d) The Principal is convening a meeting. 

Someone has stolen my suitcase. 

(a) My suitcase is stolen by someone. 

(b) Someone has been stolen my suitcase. 

(c) My suitcase has someone been stolen. 

(d) My suitcase has been stolen by someone. 

Anu is interviewing Radhika and Sarath Kumar. 

(a) Radhika and Sarath Kumar are being interviewed by Anu. 

(b) Radhika and Sarath Kumar are interviewing Anu. 

(c) Radhika and Sarath Kumar were interviewed by Anu. 

(d) Radhika is being interviewed by Sarath Kumar and Ami. 

Our task had been completed before sunset. 

(a) We completed our task before sunset. 

(b) We have completed our task before sunset. 

(c) We complete our task before sunset. 

(d We had completed our task before sunset. 
The boy laughed at the beggar. 

(a) The beggar was laughed by the boy. 

(b) The beggar was being laughed by the boy. 
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(c) The beggar was being laughed at by the boy. 

(d) The beggar was laughed at by the boy. 

The government has launched a massive tribal welfare programme in Jharkhand. 

(a) A massive tribal welfare programme is launched by the government in 
Jharkhand. 

(b) A massive tribal welfare programme has been launched by the government 
in Jharkhand. 

(c) Jharkhand government has launched a massive tribal welfare programme. 

(d) The government in Jharkhand has launched a massive tribal 
welfare programme. 

The boys were playing cricket. 

(a) Cricket had been played by the boys. 

(b) Cricket has been played by the boys. 

(c) Cricket was played by the boys. 

(d) Cricket was being played by the boys. 

They drew a circle in the morning. 

(a) A circle was being drawn by them in the morning. 

(b) A circle was drawn by them in the morning. 

(c) In the morning a circle have been drawn by them. 

(d) A circle has been drawing since morning. 

They will demolish the entire block. 

(a) The entire block is being demolished. 

(b) The block may be demolished entirely. 

(c) The entire block will have to be demolished by them. 

(d) The entire block will be demolished by them. 

The burglar destroyed several items in the room. Even the carpet has been torn. 

(a) Several items destroyed in the room by the burglar. Even the carpet he has torn. 

(b) Several items in the room were destroyed by the burglar. Even the carpet has 
been torn. 

(c) Including the carpet, several items in the room have been torn by the burglar. 

(d) The burglar, being destroyed several items in the room, also carpet has torn. 

We must respect the elders. 

(a) The elders deserve respect from us. 

(b) The elders must be respected. 

(c) The elders must respected by us. 

(d) Respect the elders we must. 

We have warned you. 

(a) You have been warned. 

(D We have you warned. 
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(c) Warned you have been. 
(d Have you been warned. 


130. Has anybody answered your question ? 
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(a) Your question has been answered ? 

(b) Anybody has answered your question ? 

(c) Has your question been answered ? 

(d Have you answered your question ? 

The shopkeeper lowered the prices. 

(a) The prices lowered the shopkeeper. 

(b) The prices were lowered by the shopkeeper. 

(c) Down went the prices. 

(d) The shopkeeper got down the prices. 

One must keep one's promises. 

(a) One's promises are kept. 

(b) One’s promises must kept. 

(c) One's promises were kept. 

(d) Promises must be kept. 

The government has not approved the new drug for sale. 

(a) The government approval for the sale of the new drug has not been given. 
(b) The new drug has not been approved for sale by the government. 

(c) For the sale of the new drug we have not been given the approval. 
(d The new drug was not approved by the government. 

They have published all the details of the invention. 

(a) All the details of the invention have been published by them. 

(b) The publication of the details of invention was done by them. 

(c) All the details have been invented by the publishers. 

(d) All the inventions have been detailed by them. 

He teaches us grammar. 

(a) Grammar was taught to us by him. 

(b) We are taught grammar by him. 

(c) Grammar will be taught to us by him. 

(d We were teached grammar by him. 
The manager could not accept the union leader's proposals. 

(a) The union leader's proposals could not be accepted by the manager. 
(b) The union leader's proposals were not accepted by the manager. 
(c) The union leader's proposals will not be accepted by the manager. 
(d) The union leader's proposals would not be accepted by the manager. 
Prepare yourself for the worst. 

(a) You be prepared for the worst. 

(b) The worst should be prepared by yourself. 
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(c) Be prepared for the worst. 
(d) For the worst, preparation should be made by you. 
138. Please shut the door and go to sleep. 
(a) The door is to be shut and you are to go to sleep. 
(b) Let the door be shut and you be asleep. 
(c) You are requested to shut the door and go to sleep. 
(d) The door is to be shut and you are requested to sleep. 
139. Small strokes fell great oaks. 
(a) Great oaks are fallen by small oaks. 
(b) Great oaks are felled by small oaks. 
(c) Great oaks are fell by small oaks. 
(d) Great oaks were fallen by small oaks. 
140. We must take care of all living species on Earth. 
(a) All living species on Earth are taken care of by us. 
(b) All living species on Earth must be taken care of by us. 
(c) All living species on Earth had been taken care of by us. 
(d) All living species on Earth will be taken care of by us. 
141. People call him a fool. 
(a) He has been called a fool. 
(b) He is called a fool by the people. 
(c) The people have been calling him a fool. 
(d) We all people have called him a fool. 
142. It is being read by us. 
(a) We are reading it. 
(b) It will be read by us. 
(c) We can read it. 
(d We have to read it. 
143. He had committed a mistake. 
(a) A mistake had committed by him. 
(D A mistake was committed by him. 
(c) A mistake had been committed by him. 
(d) A mistake has been committed by him. 
144. The most useful training of my career was given to me by my boss. 
(a) My boss has been giving me the most useful training of my career. 
(D My boss gives me the most useful training. 
(c) My boss is giving me the most useful training. 
(d) My boss gave me the most useful training of my career. 
145. We have decided to open a new branch. 
(a) To open a new branch was decided by us. 
(b) To be opened a new branch has been decided. 
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(c) It has been decided to open a new branch. 

(d) It may be decided to open a new branch by us. 

The loan will be sanctioned by the bank. 

(a) The bank sanctioned the loan. 

(b) The bank is going to sanction the loan. 

(c) The bank would sanction the loan. 

(d The bank will sanction the loan. 

Paint the windows. 

(a) Windows should be painted. 

(b) Let the windows be painted. 

(c) Let be the windows painted. 

(d Windows are let to be painted. 

The traitors should be shot dead. 

(a) They should have shot the traitors dead. 

(b They shall shoot the traitors dead. 

(c) They should shoot the traitors dead. 

(d) They shot the traitors dead. 

Rahul is teaching the children in the slum areas. 

(a) The children in the slum areas are taught by Rahul. 

(b) The children are taught by Rahul in the slum area. 

(c) In the slum areas the children are learning from Rahul. 

(d) The children in the slum areas are being taught by Rahul. 
One cannot expect children to understand these problems. 
(a) Children cannot be expected to understand these problems. 
(b) Children to understand these problems cannot be expected. 
(c) Children cannot be expected to be understood these problems. 
(d) To understand these problems cannot be expected from children by one. 
Why did she break the garden wall ? 

(a) Why the garden wall was broken by her? 

(b) Why had the garden wall been broken by her ? 

(c) Why was the garden wall broken by her? 

(d Why will the garden wall be broken by her ? 
The students were laughing at the old man. 

(a) The old man was being laughed at by the students. 

(b) The old man was laughed at by the students. 

(c) The old man was being laughed by the students. 

(d) The old man is laughing at the students. 
He admonished her for the error. 

(a) She was admonished by him for the error. 

(b) She has been admonished by him for the error. 
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(c) She would be admonished by him for the error. 
(d) She is admonished by him for the error. 
154. Can we send this big parcel by air ? 
(a) Can this big parcel be sent by air? 
(b) Can this big parcel sent by air ? 
(c) Could this big parcel be sent by air? 
(d) Could this big parcel sent by us by air? 
155. The boys saved many elders from drowning. 
(a) Many elders are saved from drowning by the boys. 
(b) Many elders are being saved from drowning by the boys, 
(c) Many elders were saved from drowning by the boys. 
(d Many elders have .been saved from drowning by the boys. 
156. He was refused admittance. 
(a) The guards refuse him admittance. 
(b The guards refused him for admittance. 
(c) The guards have refused him admittance. 
(d The guards refused him admittance. 
157. You will be taken care of by me. 
(a) I will be taking care of you. 
(b) I would take care of you. 
(c) I will take care of you. 
(d) I will being take care of you. 
158. Promises should be kept. 
(a) You must keep the promises. 
(D We must keep their promises. 
(c) Kept the promises. 
(d) One should keep one's promises. 
159. Circumstances forced him to resign his post. 
(a) Circumstances make him to resign his post. 
(b) He was forced to resign his post. 
(c) He is forced to resign his post. 
(d) He is forced and resigned his post. 
160. He would have written this essay in time. 
(a) The essay was written on time. 
(b) This essay would haye been written by him in time. 
(c) The essay was written by him in 
(d) He wrote the essay on time. 
161. I give alms to the poor on Saturdays. 
(a) Alms are given to the poor by me on Saturdays. 
(b) Alms is given to the poor by me on Saturdays. 
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(c) Alms are given to the poors by me on Saturdays. 
(d) Alms were given to the poor by me on Saturdays. 
. God helps the brave. 
(a) The brave is helped by God 
(b) The brave are helped by God 
(c) The brave are help by God 
(d The brave helped by God 
I haven't read Three Muskeeters. 
(a) Three Muskeeters have not been read by me. 
(b) Three Muskeeters has not been read by me. 
(c) Three Muskeeters has been not read by me. 
(d) Three Muskeeters has not been readed by me. 
Iam going to buy new spectacles tomorrow. 
(a) New spectacles are going to be bought by me tomorrow. 
(b) New spectacles is going to be bought by me tomorrow. 
(c) New spectacles are being bought by me tomorrow. 
(d) New spectacles are to be bought by me tomorrow. 
Our mothers use tongs while making chapaties. 
(a) Tongs are used by our mothers while making chapaties. 
(b) Tongs is used by our mothers while making chapaties. 
(c) Tongs are used by our mothers while chapaties are being made. 
(d) Tongs are use by our mothers while making chapaties. 
I play Billiards during my free time. 
(a) Billiards are played by me during my free time. 
(b) Billiards were played by me during my free time. 
(c) Billiards are being played by me during my free time. 
(d) Billiards is played by me during my free time. 
Have the car painted black. 
(a) Paint the car black. 
(b) I have painted the car black. 
(c) Get someone to paint the car black 
(d) Black has been painted by the car. 
Who has stolen my binoculars? 
(a) By whom my binoculars have been stolen? 
(b) By whom have my binoculars been stolen? 
(c) By whom has my binoculars been stolen? 
(d By whom my binoculars has been stolen? 
He has been arrested and sent to jail. 
(a) The police arrested him and the court sent him to jail. 
(b) The police has arrested him and the court have sent him to jail. 
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(c) The police have arrested him and the court has sent him to jail. 
(d) The police has arrested him and the court has sent him to jail. 
170. Anna and his team hope to fight corruption with Jan Lokpal Bill. 
(a) Itis hoped by Anna and his team that they would fight corruption by Jan Lokpal Bill . 
(b) To fight corruption is been hoped by Anna and his team by Jan Lokpal Bill. 
(c) To fight corruption was being hoped by Anna and his team by Jan Lokpal Bill. 
(d) To fight corruption is being hoping by Anna and his team by Jan Lokpal Bill. 
171. The Greeks expected to conquer Carthrage. 
(a) People expected the Greeks to conquer Carthrage. 
(b) It was expected by the Greeks to conquer Carthrage. 
(c) To conquer Carthrage was expected by the Greeks. 
(d) Carthrage was expected to be conquered by the Greeks. 
172. Rome was not built in a day. 
(a) They did not build Rome in a day. 
(b) They could not build Rome in a day. 
(c) The Romans did not build Rome in a day. 
(d) They have not built Rome in a day. 
173. The ship is being taken to safe water by the Captain and not his crew. 
(a) The Captain and not his crew is taking the ship to safe water. 
(b The Captain and not his crew are taking the ship to safe water. 
(c) The Captain and not his crew have taken the ship to safe water. 
(d) The Captain and not his crew is being taking the ship to safe water. 


174. Strong Anti-Corruption law is liked by neither the Central Government nor the 
State Governments. 


(a) Neither the Central Government nor the State Governments likes strong Anti- 
Corruption law. 

(b) Neither the Central Government nor the State Governments like strong Anti- 
Corruption law. 


(c) Neither the Central Government nor the State Governments liked strong Anti- 
Corruption law. 


(d) Neither the Central Government nor the State Governments are liking strong 
Anti-Corruption law. 


175. If you cannot change the master, you cannot change the destiny. 
(a) The destiny cannot be changed if masters cannot change. 
(b) The destiny could not be changed if masters cannot be changed. 
(c) The destiny cannot change if masters cannot be changed. 
(d) The destiny cannot be changed if masters cannot be changed. 
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The curd smelt sour. 

(a) The curd is sour when smelt. 

(b) The curd was sour when it was smelling. 

(c) The curd was sour when it was smelt. 

(d) The curd is sour when it was smelt. 

People are not going to tolerate Government's despotism. 

(a) Government's despotism is not going to be tolerated by people. 
(b) Government's despotism was not going to be tolerated by people. 
(c) Government's despotism is not being tolerated by people. 

(d) Government's despotism is not to be tolerated by people. 

He is writing a letter. 

(a) A letter is being written by him. 

(b) A letter is written by him. 

(c) A letter has been written by him. 

(d) Let a letter be written by him. 

The man cut the tree into thin strips. 

(a) The tree was cut into thin strips by the man. 

(b) The tree cut itself into thin strips by the man. 

(c) The tree has cut into thin strips by the man. 

(d) The tree can be cut into thin strips by the man. 

My father gave me a hundred rupee note yesterday. 

(a) A hundred rupee note was given to me by my father yesterday. 
(b) A hundred rupee note was being given to me by my father. 
(c) A hundred rupee note had been given to me by my father. 

(d) Yesterday, my father was given a hundred rupee note by me. 
The pilot landed the plane safely. 

(a) The plane had been landed safely by the pilot. 

(b) The plane was landed safely by the pilot. 

(c) The plane has been landed safely by the pilot. 

(d) The plane was to be landed safely by the pilot. 

Abha sent me a card. 

(a) A card will be send to me by Abha. 

(b) A card was sent to me by Abha. 

(c) A card will be sent to me by Abha. 

(d) A card is sent to me by Abha. 

He will never forget it. 

(a) It will never be forgotten by him. 

(b) It can never be forgotten by him. 

(c) It should never be forgotten by him. 

(d) It may never be forgotten by him. 
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(a) Don’t be insulted his words. 

(b) Don’t mind his insulting words. 

(c) Don’t insult him with his words. 

(d) Do mind his insulting words. 

The students have been punished by the teacher for negligence of duty. 

(a) The teacher has punished the students for negligence of duty. 

(b) The teacher had punished the students for negligence of duty. 

(c) The teacher punished the students for negligence of duty. 

(d) The teacher have punished the students for negligence of duty. 

The storm has destroyed twelve houses. 

(a) Twelve houses had been destroyed by the storm. 

(b) Twelve houses have been destroyed by the storm. 

(c) Twelve houses were destroyed by the storm. 

(d) Twelve houses have been stormed. 

She is reading a novel. 

(a) A novel is being read by her. 

(b) A novel has been read by her. 

(c) A novel is read by her. 

(d) A novel was being read by her. 

The whole village was ravaged by the man-eater. 

(a) The man-eater ravages the whole village. 

(b) The whole village is ravaged by the man-eater. 

(c) The man-eater ravaged the whole village. 

(d The whole village is being ravaged by the man-eater. 

The purity of justice is maintained by the reports of proceedings in the law courts. 
(a) The law courts maintain purity of justice in the reports of the proceedings. 
(b) The reports of the proceedings in the law courts maintain the purity of justice. 
(c) Pure justice is maintained in the proceedings of the law courts. 

(d The maintenance of justice is pure in the proceedings of the law courts. 
Newton wrote this letter yesterday. 

(a) Yesterday was written letter by Newton. 

(b) This letter is written by Newton Yesterday. 

(c) This letter was written by Newton yesterday. 
(d) This letter was wrote by Newton yesterday. 
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An awareness is being created among the people by the Government about the 

importance of trees. 

(a) The Government is creating an awareness among the people about the 
importance of trees. 

(b) The Government are creating an awareness among the people about the 
importance of trees. 

(c) The Government creates an awareness among the people about the 
importance of trees. 

(d The Government created an awareness among the people about the 
importance of trees. 

Ads on TV increase the sale of any commodity. 

(a) The sale of any commodity is being increased by ads on TV. 

(b) The sale of any commodity are increased by ads on TV. 

(c) The sale of any commodity are being increased by ads on TV. 

(d) The sale of any commodity is increased by ads on TV. 

The Indian Government is encouraging the Europeans to visit India. 

(a) The Europeans are encouraged by the Indian Government to visit India. 

(b) The Europeans are encouraging by the Indian Government to visit India. 

(c) The Europeans are being encouraged by the Indian Government to visit India. 

(d The Europeans is being encouraged by the Indian Government to visit India. 

He handed her a chair. 

(a) She was handed a chair by him. 

(D He handed a chair to her. 

(c) He will hand a chair to her. 

(d) A chair will be handed to her by him. 

Call the police at once. 

(a) Let the police be called at once. 

(b) The police was to be called at once. 

(c) The police is to be called at once. 

(d) Let the police called at once. 

Post the letter. 

(a) The letter is posted. 

(b) The letter was posted. 

(c) Let the letter be posted. 

(d) The letter will be posted. 

Who painted it? 

(a) It was painted? 

(D Was it painted? 

(c) Had it been painted by? 

(d By whom was it painted? 
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(b) Binoculars plural noun @ | binoculars & 4 ?Iplural verb A 33 "€T T | 

(c) Police plural noun [XN plural & 4 ?1plural verb A 3 3 "T JU | 
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gT wd È | Gb ‘State Governments' (Plural noun) + 3% WIAA AZT T | 


SPOTTING THE ERROR 


(a) The officers/ (b) who were on inspection in this factory / (c) were discovered many 
discripancies. /(d) No error. 

(a) The teacher asked / (b) the students whether they could/ (c) tell the name of 
the man who had been invented steam engine. / (d) No error. 

(a) He held a bomb / (b) in his hand which was totally hiding / (c) in the long cloak 
that he was wearing. / (d) No error. 


(a) Had the police not/ (b) reached here / (c) on time, the traders would have robbed . 
/ (d) No error. 


(a) Police Officers sent / (b) to the theatre and every nook and corner /(c) was 
throughly checked. /(d) No error. 

(a) When the minister was shot dead,/ (b) people were run here and there / (c) to 
save themselves. /(d) No error. 

(a) Mother's milk / (b) cannot substituted by / (c) any thing else./(d) No error. 

(a) When the thief broke into their house / (b) they raised a hue and cry / (c) and the 
thief caught immediately by the people. / (d) No error 

(a)The city / (b) was tore / (c) by riots./(d) No error. 


(a) It was suggested / (b) by him that the baby / (c) should be immediately taken 
care. / (d) No error. 


(a) The truck driver was accused / (b) the lady for walking / (c) in the middle of the 
road. / (d) No error. 

(a) Some passengers / (b) were flew/ (c) to Paris on the last trip./(d) No error. 

(a) By the time he arrived, / (b) everybody had / (c) been gone./(d) No error. 

(a) I am extremely annoyed / (b) by/ (c) the mismanagement./(d) No error. 

(a) The mall was / (b) engulfed/ (c) by the fire/ (d) No error. 

(a) It believed earlier / (b) that the sun/ (c) revolved round the earth. /(d) No error. 
(a) As she was wearing / (b) skimpy clothes/ (c) she was stared./(d) No error. 
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20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


2T. 


28. 


(a) 
a) 
(a 
(a 


) 
) 
) 
) 


a) You behave in such / (b) a weird manner that / (c) everybody disgusted with you./ 
d) No error. 

Ten mangoes / (b) are contained / (c) by this box./(d) No error. 

A gang of robbers were arrested/ (b) by the police / (c) last night near the island./ 
d) No error. 

The streets of Rome / (b) were thronged/ (c) by the common people. / (d) No error. 
Everyone says that/ (b) he born / (c) of poor parents./(d) No error. 


(a)The ship sank / (b) and everyone / (c) aboard drowned./(d) No error. 

(a) If motorists do not observe the traffic regulations, (b) they will be stopped, ticketed 
/ (c) and have to pay a fine. / (d) No error 

(a) There will be no more supplies/ (b) unless all arrears of payment / (c) were 
cleared by next Monday. / (d) No error 

(a) The news of his father's death / (b) was not declared / (c) so far. / (d) No error 


(c) 
(c) 


(b) 


Answers with Explanation 


were 21 3 | "astndefinite' & Active Voice X` 2 | Wigs 3 "9T WI Ware 
+ V.H | 
'been' ez 1 @ | sAstiye Voice i! @ | ad + V'A UT Tet m Fhad + been + 
V, fsHH 37 "IPast Perfect Tense è Passive Voice À` €T qd $ | 
hiding W ‘hidden’ À` afd d9hwhich was totally hiding H SEI €T "T wW +4 w a 
X few 27 twhich was totally hidden' s: eet. 2 $ ‘+y w' wufsWd g A et’ 
‘Surprise’ H surprised X` fafi aPassive Voice?! Main Verba 3 V, form? er a feu 
‘would have' $; 3I «been' A 314 3H ‘traders would have robbed’ 3&1' ‘aders’ 
d q eft er al wrap sei wo UiraWürs wbdldhave been robbed’ ANT TH 
few sEI gi Wders q Z fem er di 
'He was seriously wounded' A 3 7 "He wounded' H 3&1 €T "L| ‘Sa IAMAI | 
‘He was wounded’ A 3I gT TI ‘ag ETAR TA |’ 
'sent d; WA ‘were’ H HW IR | 
were run si ran' 34^ fafi aR | 
Cannot > A X'be' H 3 3T "| Passive Voice Ù 'Cannot + be + VA H a ED UIDI 
'thief was caught A X "-thief caught A set fram ' wn xd wee femp! wur GI 
afew a vw 1 TA 
was d* UV; A FA WET m SUUpsWive voice?! è TW !tóKh (tear V, form) 
Aaa Ta | 
‘Care’ A «of A 3 7 T RPassive Voice À Preposition H 44W | 
ET ‘truck driver' subject @ | s3kwas' ec T 4 | Passive voice 3^ 48} è | 
were $ wp 2V, H acp comi wp V, form ‘flown’ a Tz | 
‘een’ £213 | 
by Wr at fafi dannoyed' $ W*Tat HAA Vel q è 's8mething H ITA 8 
€T Eg- ‘annoyed at the mismanagement.' 371% 'someone' H 44 "2T 'Hhnoyed' 
d @2twith' A AA "zT 'Hgt annoyed with you'. 
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17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


2T. 


28. 


(c) 


(b 


= 


by $ €2114 %' A X3 1 Hidirect Speech 4 'Simple Present’, 'Simple Past' 

a fafi wer wae | 

It was believed’ H 3T 1 #HEngulfed $ Uei AAT "er Ae | 

‘Stared’ *& J preposition 'at' H HA "9X | 

‘everybody is disgusted’ A AT Tet et T | 

by h E211 A Hh A AA TR Contained > WeTin' A AF Tet a A EY 

‘Gang’ Collective noun È | twere È €2114 Was’ H AA Ve WI 

'Thronged'$ @2twith HAA Tel ae DHA | By’ H TUATI With AAT TR | 
‘the was born’ y AF TAR | 

‘drowned’ WA 'was' si 47 "9i | 

'and will have to' €1 formation @ 'and' & 3I Sentence formation 'active voice Ñ ` 
fad dev ww P awd eA ad WD Helping verb ‘will A HA And + TH 
cerrah faut P | 

‘Were’ d $2114 Gre’ si AD TA | düüreconditional' H È | saat AF e1 fasaà 
Gah Ae A YQ Hop wp ET ae as Sa d afar Ginpe prem i 
Ñ` zT (ditreas of payment are cleared) a X*& a “imple future tense (there will 
be no more supplies)H T 71 | 

"Was not declared' $ €2114 thas not been declared A HA 7 R'So far A AAT 
"WW - UPresent Perfect! À gr w è | 
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Narration & 31 wi agDirect Œ Indirect Speech u Ù à | 


DIRECT SPEECH 
> wag ofaa ad ow sé c ouwsersmmsü Wad Ad aft 1s Hae A Direct 
Speech tel d $ | 


uu: Ram says ,"Iwork hard ." 
work harg 


Reporting Reported Speech 
Verb 


INDIRECT SPEECH 
> wa? edad ssdmbrs sa ysa D pA Gacy dea adndirect Speech 
wad È | 


Wu: Ram says that he works hard. 
ASSERTIVE SENTENCES (a2 T * "eat Fa) 


(1) He says, "I work hard." (Direct Speech) 
He says that he works hard. (Indirect speech) 


ASSERTIVE SENTENCES & DIRECT 1s INDIRECT SPEECH esa ifjorZu djus ds fu;e 


(1) Comma © inverted commas # £z 1 V Génjunction 'that' H AT TR | 
(2 Pronoun t ferm wea | 


Sub Obj No 
P DN ufa 1%t Person|2?* Person|3'* Person 
LUE Lwe you he,she,it,they 


Sa: 1. He says, "I work hard" 
sub. 1st 
Person 


according zo \ changes te 


He says that he works hard. 
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2. He says to me, " You work hard." 


sub. obj 2nd 


| Person 


" changes to 
according to 


He tells me that I work hard 


3. He says to me, "She works hard." 


3rd 
Person 


P change 


He tells me that she works hard. 

(3 Say/said * indirect speech À @ttanert 4 A fatsay to' i tell's4 3 aT'said to’ 
"i 'told' 

Su: He says to me, "you work hard". 
He tells me that I work hard. 

"T Zå. tell ù told + q to A XD Wadia wp È | 
2. tell31 fold + ST <obj H AT TT I a ? | zd wrüèred, requested, 

forbade zc fam ma tT? Whject H AT Tat wT afeu 

(4) T Reporting verb present 3&1 difuture tense 1 zT r&ported speech F tense 4 
as fad aa et Tm 

Wu: He says, "I come here ". 
He says that he comes here. 

(5) Ə Reporting verb past 3^ @ ` téported speech universal truth / Idiom / 
Phrase/ habitual action 2?1 dhistorical fact 1 @eported speech 3 tense ù ai Z 
Wad aaa fea aa Pg 

Su: He said, "The Sun is a star" 
He said that the Sun is a star 

(6) 34% Reporting verb past t! gẹ Reported speech idiom / phrase 3% 4 faetel a 
Reported Speech Ñ` fatafefwatwd af aa 2 i 

SW: He said, "I came here yesterday". 
He said that he had come there the previous day. 


(1) CHANGE IN TENSE 


` 


Simple present : Simple past ; Past perfect 


» No change 
V; / do/ does V, / did had- V5 
Present continuous Past continuous Past perfect continuous 
> z > > pe > No change 
is/ am/ are was/ were had been 
> Present perfect / present perfect continuous " Past perfect / past perfect continuous 'No change 
has/ have had g 
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(2) CHANGE OF MODALS 


shall/will ^ should / would 
may 5 might 
can — could 

(8) CHANGE IN TIME AND PLACE 


today — that day, tomorrow — the next day, yesterday — the previous day/ 
the day before, tonight — that night, Last — the previous, here — there, 
this that, these — those, ago — before, now — then. 
Examples 

1. She said, "I cannot help you at this time." 
She said that she couldn't help me at that time. 

2. He said to me, "I shall come to meet you tomorrow." 
He told me that he would come to meet me the next day. 

3. Ram said, 'I haven't taken any exam this year but I intend to take two exams 
the next year" 
Ram said that he hadn't taken any exam that year but he intended to take two 
exams the next year. 

4. He said, "Virtue is its own reward" 
He said that virtue is its own reward (qI * "phrase à?) 

5. Our teacher said, "We have to finish this work today as we know that tomorrow 
never comes." 
Our teacher said that we had to finish that work that day as we know that tomorrow 
never comes. 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES (iz'ukRed okD;) 


Questions 


users 


He said to me, "Are you coming?" He said to me, "when are you coming?" 
(Hast uc H^ et waz 1) (HI A wh family @ |) 
He asked me whether I was coming. He asked me when I was coming. 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES cks DIRECT 1s INDIRECT SPEECH esa ifjorZu djus ds 
fie 


(1) ‘Said to' 3 asked, questioned, enquired, interrogated zc 3 f3 À) fafi aR | 

(2 Question mark (?) =` full stop (.) 3 fafa TR | 

(3 al "formation interrogative Tél cT T | *helping verb H 44 Subject & Wa 
gm | 

(4) Tense, pronoun zx 4 f Had afar sy ae XÀ | 

(5) smi waa mag’ a ‘ah fea a ww è €onjunction if 4 'whether' F 
AUT 1 wh family' > @ a4 F sconjunction A AT NIET T | 
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Examples- 
1. He said to me, "Do you know me?" 
He asked me if I knew him. 
2; She said to him, "What are you doing now?" 
She asked him what he was doing then. 
3. He said to him, "Did you intend to come with me?" 
He asked him if he had intended to come with him. 
4. He said to her, "Haven't you seen this movie?" 
He asked her if she hadn't seen that movie. 
5. He said to her, "Madam, can I help you?" 
She said, "no" 
He asked her respectfully if he could help her. 
She answered in the negative. 
6. He said to me, "When will the train arrive?" 


He enquired of me when the train would arrive 


Explanation to sentence 5: 


5. 


» 


» 


` 


9m Direct Speech Ù Sir/Madam / Your Honour 4 H3 m TH WRTS aH FA NE T 
Indirect Speech 4 z- à ge TrÈspèðtfully' 354 HUT TR | 

a fai Dear / Darling / My beloved SUR WH WRJ M VF TEI d 37 FIR 
'lovingly' a 'affectionately' 15 « A JW IR | 

an q 'yes' gT dànswered in the affirmative FH HF "3i I TIMANE È T 
‘answered in the Negative' H JT "9E | 


IMPERATIVE SENTENCES (vkKklwpd okD; ) 


He said to me, "Go away." 
He ordered me to go away. 


IMPERATIVE SENTENCES dks DIRECT 1s INDIRECT SPEECH esa ifjorZu djus ds fu;e 


l.  'Saidto' A wi3; 3H W3ordered / requested/ forbade / suggested zc 1 Í« À dif d 
2. Conjunction 'to' WH AA IR | 
3. "To FAV, AT? | 
4. Tense, pronoun 4 f3 Wad a Pr wer 7 | 
Examples- 
1. She said to me, "Do not come here" 
She forbade me to come there. 
or 
She ordered me not to come there. 
2. He said, "call the first witness now." 
He ordered them to call the first witness then. 
3. She said, "Spread the clothes in the sunlight and do not wash anything else." 
She ordered him to spread the clothes in the sunlight and not to wash anything else. 
4. The captain said to the soldiers, "Stand at ease." 
The captain commanded the soldiers to stand at ease. 
5. My mother said to me, "Help others but do not expect anything in return." 


My mother advised me to help others but not to expect anything in return." 
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EXCLAMATORY SENTENCES (foLe;kfncks/d okD;) 


She said, "Alas! I am undone." 


She exclaimed with sorrow that she was undone. 


EXCLAMATORY SENTENCES cks DIRECT 1s INDIRECT SPEECH esa ifjorZu djus ds fu;e 


1. (a) Said + Alas ! __changesto_. exclaimed with sorrow. 
Said + Hurray ! __chaneesto_, exclaimed with joy 
Said + Fi! / Ugh ! . chan&s'? , exclaimed with despise/ disgust. 
Said + Wow ! __changesto_. exclaimed with joy. 


Said + Oh ! __changesto_. exclaimed with surprise / regret. 


2. Conjunction 'that' A 3 7 a" 
3. Tense, pronoun zx 4 f3 Wad aha sy we dg 


Examples: 
1. She said, "Hurray ! we have won this match." 

She exclaimed with joy that they had won that match. 
2. She said, "How beautiful is the rain!" 

She exclaimed with joy that the rain was very beautiful. 
3. He said,"Bravo ! you have done well." 

He applauded him saying that he had done well 
4. She said, "What a pleasant surprise!" 

She exclaimed that it was a pleasant surprise. 


OPTATIVE SENTENCES (bPNklwpd okD; ) 


He said, "May God bless you." 
He prayed that God might bless me. 


OPTATIVE SENTENCES dks DIRECT 1s INDIRECT SPEECH esa ifjofrZr djus ds fu;e 
1.  'Said' qi 'wished' 5&1 a'prayed' 3 fafa dq | 
2. Conjunction 'that' A 4 T "9X | 
3. Tense, pronoun zc 4 f« À Pru woe aR | 
Examples: 
1. She said, "May, God pardon him." 
She prayed that God might pardon him. 
2. They said, "long live the king." 
They prayed that the king might live long. 
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qo amme ag ow fed: 
1. Need not, used to, would rather, would better, had rather, had better? «T z fad 4 
at ww; 

Su: He said, “I used to go to school by bus." 

He said that he used to go to school by bus. 
2. ƏM past continuous di 44 time clause Ù zT fénse a z ad Eb ew mW! 
S: He said to me, “While I was studying, you were playing." 


He told me that while he was studying, I was playing. 
3. ƏM past indefinite tense d 74 "time clause Ù zi &nse 1^ uH Z Ye Eb at a 
SW: He said, *When I met him, he was playing." 
He said that when he met him, he was playing. 
4. WW past indefinite di 74 "T'a8imultaneous actions Ù zi ténset A 2 Wad Web a am 
SW: She said, “I prepared the tea and he fried the chips.” 
She said that she prepared the tea and he fried the chips. 
5. W past indefinite A 44 historical (Uferfanyete m & feug? dense a F 
Wad eb et M | 
YN: He said, “Gandhiji started the Quit India Movement." 
He said that Gandhiji started the Quit India movement. 
6.  Will/ shall 3i tad Awould/ should X` zi d @ will/ shall A Pad 7 ‘should’ Ù’ 
WT OD ANA FATE S Ale Met | 
SW: 1. He said, “I shall come tomorrow.” 
He said that he would come the next day. 
2. She said to me, “What shall I do after the exam?” 
She asked me what she should do after the exam. 
7. d «user F 3 uwuzuséimedalsi Pad fuma? 


Ww: 1. She said, “If I get selected, I need not take any exam further." 
She said that if she got selected, she would not have to take any exam further. 


2. He said, “Need I send an e-mail?’ 
He asked me if he had to send an e-mail. 
3. He said, *When I was a kid, I could not go out alone," GET ‘could’ H 3 7 7 sq, ufa 
X few az i) 
He said that when he was a kid, he was not allowed to go out alone. 
4. She said, “Rohit, you must be prudent." ET must di FF "3013 3 $ feug A $01) 
She ordered Rohit to be prudent. 
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PRACTICE SET 


Directions: A sentence has been given in direct/Indirect form. Out of the four 
alternatives suggested, select the one which best expresses the same sentence in 
Indirect/ Direct form. 


3. I said to her, “All your faults will be pardoned if you confess them.” 
(a) I told her that all her faults will be pardoned if you confess them. 
(b) I told her that all her faults would be pardoned if she confessed them. 
(c) I told her that all her faults will have to be pardoned if she confessed them. 
(d) I told her that all her faults would have to be pardoned if she confessed them. 
4. He said to Sita, “When do you intend to pay back the money you borrowed from me?” 
(a) He enquired Sita when did she intend to pay back the money she borrowed from him. 
(b) He enquired Sita when she intended to pay back the money she borrowed from him. 
(c) He enquired Sita when she intended to pay back the money she had borrowed 
from him. 
(d) He enquired when Sita intended to pay back the money she borrowed from him. 


6. The old man of Latur said, “Alas! my only son is dead.” 
(a) The old man of Latur exclaimed with sorrow that his only son was dead. 
(b) The old man of Latur told with pain that his only son was dead. 
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(c) The old man of Lature expressed with anguish that his only son was dead. 
(d) The old man of Latur sorrowfully narrated that his only son was dead. 

7. She said to the girl, “Did you do this ?” 
(a) She asked the girl that she did that. 
(b) She asked the girl if she did that. 
(c) She asked the girl if she had done that. 
(d) She told the girl that she had done that. 


9. “Doctor”, the patient cried, “please tell me how much time I have." 
(a) The patient pleaded the doctor how much time he will have. 
(b) The patient exclaimed to the doctor that how much time he had. 
(c) The patient pleaded with the doctor to tell him how much time he had. 
(d) The patient cried to the doctor that how much time had he. 

10. *So help me Heaven!" he cried, *I never steal again." 

(a) He wanted Heaven to help him so that he would never steal again. 
(b) She exclaimed to heaven that he would never steal again. 
(c) He exclaimed heaven to help him that he would never steal again. 


(d) He called upon heaven to witness his resolve never to steal again. 


12. From one of the windows of my flat I can see the Qutub Minar’, said my friend. 


(a) My friend told that from one ofthe windows ofhis flat he could see the Qutub Minar. 
(b) My friend said that from one of the windows of his flat he can see the Qutub Minar. 
(c) My friend said that from one of the windows of his flat he could see the Qutub Minar. 
(d) My friend told that from one of the windows of his flat he can see the Qutub Minar. 
13. The teacher said to the student, “Why were you absent yesterday?” 

(a) The teacher asked the student why had been he absent the previous day. 

(b) The teacher asked the student why had he been absent the previous day. 

(c) The teacher informed the student that why he had been absent the next day. 
(d) The teacher asked the student why he had been absent the previous day. 
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14. The teacher said to Ashok, *I shall report the matter to the Principal if you 
misbehave again." 
(a) The teacher told Ashok that he would be reporting the matter to the Principal if 
he misbehaved again. 
(b) The teacher warned Ashok that he would report the matter to the Principal if 
he misbehaved again. 
(c) The teacher threatened Ashok to report the matter to the Principal if he 
misbehave again. 
(d) The teacher cautioned Ashok about reporting the matter to the Principal if he 
misbehaved again. 
15. *Fi! A soldier and afraid of fighting!" said Babar. 
(a) Babar exclaimed with surprise that a soldier should be afraid of fighting. 
(b) Addressing a soldier, Babar cursed him that he should be afraid of fighting. 
(c) Babar cursed the soldier who was afraid of fighting. 
(d) Babar cursed and exclaimed that a soldier should not be afraid of fighting. 
16. The teacher said to Ram, *Would you like to go on a trip to Kashmir?" 
Ram said, *Yes." 
(a) The teacher asked if Ram would like to go on a trip to Kashmir and Ram replied yes. 
(b) The teacher asked Ram if he would like to go on a trip to Kashmir and Ram replied yes. 
(c) The teacher asked Ram if he would have like to go on a trip to Kashmir and 
Ram replied in the affirmative. 
(d) The teacher asked Ram if he would like to go on a trip to Kashmir and Ram 
replied in the affirmative. 
17. Everybody said, *How well she sings!" 
(a) Everybody told us that she sings very well. 
(b) Everybody exclaimed that she sings very well. 
(c) Everybody exclaimed that she sang very well. 
(d) Everybody told us that how she sang very well. 


20. *Do as you wish, but don't come and ask me for help if you get into difficulties.", 
He said to me 
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(a) Hetold me to do as he wished or he wouldn't come and help me ifI got into difficulties. 
(b) Hetold me to do asI wished, but not to come and ask him for help ifIgot into difficulties. 
(c) He ordered me to do as I wished, but not to come and ask him for help if I got 
into difficulties. 
@ He told me that unless I did as I wished he would not come and help me if I got 
into difficulties. 
21. *May you live long and prosper", said the old lady to her son. 
(a) The old lady blessed her son with long life and wished him prosperity. 
(b) The old lady prayed for her son's long life and prosperity. 
(c) The old lady prayed for her son and said that he might live long and prosper. 
(d) The old lady blessed her son and prayed for his long life and prosperity. 
22. Socrates said, *Virtue is its own reward." 
(a) Socrates said that virtue had its own rewards. 
(b) Socrates says that virtue is its own reward. 
(c) Socrates said that virtue is its own reward. 
(d) Socrates said that virtue was its own reward. 


24. He said, *It used to be a lovely, quiet street." 
(a) He said that it used to be a lovely, quiet street. 
(b) He pointed out that it had used to be a lovely, quiet street. 
(c) He said that there used to be a lovely, quiet street. 
(d) He inquired whether there was a lovely, quiet street. 


27. I said to my friend, *Good Morning.Let us go for a picnic today." 
(a) I told good morning to my friend and asked to go for a picnic that day. 
(b) I wished my friend good morning and proposed that we should go for a picnic that day. 
(c) I wished my friend good morning and proposed that they should go for a picnic 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


that day. 

(d) I told good morning to my friend and suggested to go for a picnic today. 

The new student asked the old one, “Do you know my name?” 

(a) The new student asked the old one if he knew his name. 

(b) The new student asked the old one that whether he knew his names. 

(c) The new student asked the old one did he know his name. 

(d The new student asked the old one if he knows his name. 

I warned her that I could no longer tolerate her coming late. 

(a) I said to her, *You can no longer tolerate my coming late." 

(b) I said to her, “I can no longer tolerate your coming late." 

(c) I said to her, “He can no longer tolerate her coming late". 

(d) I said to her, “I can no longer tolerate she coming late." 

I said to my mother, “I will certainly take you to Bangalore this week.” 

(a) I told my mother he would certainly take her to Bangalore that week. 

(b) I told my mother that I would certainly take her to Bangalore that week. 

(c) I told my mother that she would certainly take her to Bangalore that week. 

(d) I told to my mother that I would take you to Bangalore that week. 

*How clever of you to have solved the puzzle so quickly!" said the mother. 

(a) The mother exclaimed admiringly that it was very clever of him to have solved 
the puzzle so quickly. 

(b) The mother expressed that he was so clever to have solved the puzzle quickly. 

(c) The mother told that he was very clever in solving the puzzle so quickly. 

(d) The mother exclaimed with joy that he was clever enough to solve the puzzle so quickly. 


32. He said that he went for a walk every morning. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


Ireiterated, *I don't care about the job". 

(a) I reiterated I didn't care about the job. 

(b) I said again and again I didn't care about the job. 

(c) I reiterated that I did not care about the job. 

(d) I repeatedly said that I cared about the job. 

I said to my brother, “Let us go to some hill station for a change.” 

(a) I suggested to my brother that they should go to some hill station for a change. 
(b) I suggested to my brother that we should go to some hill station for a change. 
(c) I suggested to my brother that let us go to some hill station for a change. 

(d) I suggested to my brother that let them go to some hill station for a change. 
I wondered how many discoveries went unheeded. 

(a) I said, *How many discoveries have gone unheeded?" 
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(b) I said, “How many discoveries went unheeded?” 
(c) I said, “Do discoveries go unheeded?” 
(d) I said, “How many discoveries go unheeded?” 


37. The boss said, “It’s time we began planning our work”. 


38. He said to the judge, *I did not commit this crime." 
(a) He told the judge that he did not commit the crime. 
(b) The told the judge that he had not committed the crime. 
(c) He told the judge that he had not committed that crime. 
(d) He told the judge that he had not committed this crime. 
39. Rahul said, *I will do it now or never". 
(a) Rahul said that he will do it now or never. 
(b) Rahul said that he will now or never do it. 
(c) Rahul said that he would do it then or never. 
(d) Rahul said that he would now or never do it. 
40. My father once said to me, “If I can't trust my people, then I don't want to be 
doing this." 
(a) His father once told him that if he couldn't trust his people then he didn't want 
to be doing that. 
(b) My father once told me that if he couldn't trust his people then he didn't want to 
be doing that. 
(c) My father once told me that if he couldn't trust my people then he didn't want to 
be doing that. 
(d) My father once told me that if he couldn't trust his people then he didn't want to 
be doing this. 
41. Doshi said to his wife, *Please select one of these necklaces." 
(a) Doshi requested his wife to select one of these necklaces. 
(b) Doshi said to his wife to please select one of these necklaces. 
(c) Doshi told his wife to please select one of these necklaces. 
(d) Doshi requested his wife to select one of those necklaces. 
42. He wrote in his report, *The rainfall has been scanty till now." 
(a) He reported that the rainfall has been scanty till now. 
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(b) He reported that the rainfall had been scanty till now. 
(c) He reported that the rainfall has been scantly till then. 
(d) He reported that the rainfall had been scanty till then. 
43. “Govind,” said the manager sternly, “I command you to tell me what the old 


44. He says, “I am going to the market now." 


45. She said to Rita, *Please help me with my homework." 
(a) She requested Rita to help her in her homework. 
(b) Rita requested her to help her with her homework. 
(c) She requested Rita to help her with her homework. 
(d) She requested Rita to help her homework. 
46. He said to me, “Do not run after money and then you will see money running 
after you.” 
(a) He told to me that I did not run after money and then I would see money running me. 
(b) He advised me not to run after money and then I would see money running 
after me. 
(c) He warned me not to run after money and then I will see money running after me. 
(d) He warned me not to run after money and then money would run after me. 
47. He said to me, “Do you know English?” 
(a) He asked me if I did know English. 
(b) He asked me if I knew English. 
(c) he asked me that if I know English. 
(d) He asked me if I know English. 
48. My father said to me, *Bravo! You have done well." 
(a) My father applauded me saying that I had done well. 
(b) My father applauded me saying that I have done well. 
(c) My father applauded me saying that I did well. 
(d) My father applauded me saying that you had done well. 
49. Tom said that he had had a strange experience the day before. 
(a) Tom said, “I have a strange experience yesterday.” 
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50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


(b) Tom said, “I have had a strange experience yesterday." 

(c) Tom said, “I had a strange experience yesterday." 

(d) Tom said, *I had had a strange experience yesterday." 

Our teacher said to us, “I am not going to tolerate your nonsense anymore.” 

(a) Our teacher warned us that she is not going to tolerate our nonsense anymore. 

(b) Our teacher warned us that she was not going to tolerate our nonsense anymore. 

(c) Our teacher told us that she was not going to be tolerate our nonsense anymore. 

(d) Our teacher said that she was not going to tolerate our nonsense anymore 

Sheela said, *I am going to finish this work now before I start a new work 

tomorrow." 

(a) Sheela told me that she was going to finish that work then before she started a 
new work the next day. 

(b) Sheela said that she was going to finish that work then before she started a 
new work the next day. 

(c) Sheela said that she is going to finish that work then before she started a new 
work the next day. 

(d) Sheela told that she was going to finish that work then before she started a new 
work the next day. 

"Do you suppose you know better than your own father?" shouted her angry 

mother. 

(a) Her angry mother shouted and asked that she supposed whether she knew 
better than her own father. 

(b) Her angry mother shouted and asked that she supposed that she knew better 
than her own father. 

(c) Her angry mother shouted whether she supposed that she known better than 
her own father. 

(d) Her angry mother shouted and asked her whether she supposed that she knew 
better than her own father. 

"So help me, Heaven !" he cried "I will never drive recklessly". 

(a) He called upon Heaven to see his resolve never to drive recklessly. 

(b) He called upon Heaven to witness his resolve never to drive recklessly. 

(c) He called upon Heaven to witness his resolved never to drive recklessly. 

(d) He ordered Heaven to witness his resolve never to drive recklessly. 

The dwarf said to her, “Promise me that when you are a queen you will give me 

your first-born child." 

(a) The draft advised her to promised that when she was a queen she would give 
him her first born child. 

(b) The draft requested her to promise that when she had been a queen she would 
give him her first born child. 

(c) The draft requested her to promise that when she is a queen she would give 
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him her first born child. 
(d) The draft asked her to promise him that when she was a queen she would give 
him her first born child. 
55. "Dear bird", she said, stroking its feathers, "have you come to comfort me in my 
sorrow?" 
(a) Stroking the bird's feathers, she asked affectionately that she had come to 
comfort her in her sorrow. 
(b) Stroking the bird's feathers, she asked affectionately whether it had come to 
comfort in her sorrow. 
(c) Stroking the bird's feathers, she asked affectionately whether they had come to 
comfort her in her sorrow. 
(d) Stroking the bird's feathers, she asked affectionately whether it had come to 
comfort her in her sorrow. 
56. He said, "My God ! Iam ruined." 
(a) He exclaimed sadly that he was ruined. 
(b) He exclaimed that he was ruined. 
(c) He exclaimed sadly that he had been ruined. 
(d) He exclaimed sadly that he ruined. 
57. "Ah me!"exclaimed the man, "What a rash and bloody deed you have done!" 
(a) The man exclaimed that he had done a very rash and bloody deed. 
(b) The man exclaimed sadly that he had done a very rash and bloody deed. 
(c) The man exclaimed with sorry that you had done a very rash and bloody deed. 
(d) The man exclaimed with sorrow that they had done a very rash and bloody deed. 
58. Bhishma said, "Boys! Boys! Remember you are playing a game. If it be Arjuna's 
turn let him have it." 
(a) Bhishma asked the boys to remembered that they were playing a game. If it 
was Arjuna's turn he must have it. 
(b) Bhishma asked the boys to remembered that they were playing a game. If it is 
Arjuna's turn he must have it. 
(c) Bhishma asked the boys to remember that they were playing a game. If it was 
Arjuna's turn he must have it. 
(d Bhishma asked the boys to remember that we were playing a game. If it was 
Arjuna's turn he must have it. 
59. "What are you doing, grandma?'said the little boy. "I’m planting saplings, my 
little prince." "Ah, how interesting! Let me try , ifI can also do so." 
(a) The little boy said to his grandma what she was doing. She replied affectionately 
that she was planting saplings. The boy exclaimed that it was very interesting 
and wanted to try if he could also do so. 


(b) The little boy asked his grandma what she was doing. She replied affectionately 
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that she was planting saplings. The boy exclaimed that it was very interesting 
and wanted to try if he could also do so. 

(c) The little boy asked his grandma that she was doing. She replied affectionately 
that she was planting saplings. The boy exclaimed that it was very interesting 
and wanted to try if he could also do so. 

(d) The little boy asked his grandma what was she doing. She replied affectionately 
that she was planting saplings. The boy exclaimed that it was very interesting 
and wanted to try if he could also do so. 

60. "You say," said the judge, "that the bag you lost contained one hundred and ten 
pounds". "Yes, your honour," replied the cheat. "Then as this one contains one 
hundred pounds it cannot be yours." 

(a) The judge asked the cheat if the bag he had lost contained one hundred and ten 
pounds. The cheat replied respectfully in the affirmative. Then the judge 
concluded that as that one contained one hundred pounds it could not be his. 

(b) The judge ordered the cheat if the bag he had lost contained one hundred and 
ten pounds. The cheat replied respectfully in the affirmative. Then the judge 
concluded that as that one contained one hundred pounds it could not be his. 

(c) The judge ordered the cheat that the bag he had lost contained one hundred 
and ten pounds. The cheat replied respectfully in the affirmative. Then the 
judge concluded that as that one contained one hundred pounds it could not be 
his. 

(d) The judge asked the cheat that the bag he had lost contained one hundred and 
ten pounds. The cheat replied in the affirmative. Then the judge concluded as 
this one contained one hundred pounds it could not be his. 

61. The child said, ‘Mommy, can you bring the moon for me?’ Mommy said, ‘No.’ 
(a) The child asked his mommy if she could bring the moon for him. Mommy replied 

in the negative. 

(b) The child told his mommy if she could bring the moon for him. Mommy replied 
in the negative. 

(c) The child asked his mommy if she could bring the moon for him. Mommy replied 
no. 

(d) The child said to his mommy that she could bring the moon for him. Mommy 
replied in the negative. 

62. He said, "Fi!" and vomited 
(a) He exclaimed with disgust and had vomited 

(b) He exclaimed with disgust and vomited 

(c) He exclaimed with sorrow and vomited 

(d) He exclaimed with disgust and then had vomited 
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63. The captain said to the soldiers, " Stand at ease." 


65. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


The captain commanded the soldiers to stand at ease. 

The captain said the soldiers to stand at ease. 

The captain told the soldiers to stand at ease. 

The captain commanded the soldiers that they stand at ease. 


. "I can show no mercy," said the king, "except permitting you to choose what 


kind of death you wish to die." 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


The king asked that he could show no mercy except permitting him to choose 
what kind of death he wished to die. 
The king advised that he could show no mercy except permitting him to choose 
what kind of death he wished to die. 
The king ordered that he could show no mercy except permitting him to choose 
what kind of death he wished to die. 
The king said that he could show no mercy except permitting him to choose 
what kind of death he wished to die. 


Kausalya said to Rama, " Do not desire, O my child, to possess the stars, because 
they are thousands of miles off.” 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


Kaushalya forbade her child Rama to desire to possess the stars because they 
were thousands of miles off. 

Kaushalya requested her child Rama to desire to possess the stars because 
they were thousands of miles off. 

Kaushalya ordered her child Rama to not desire to possess the stars because 
they were thousands of miles off. 

Kaushalya said to her child Rama not to desire to possess the stars because 
they were thousands of miles off. 


. *What a stupid fellow you are!" she remarked. 


She exclaimed that what a stupid fellow he was. 
She exclaimed that he was a very stupid fellow. 
She exclaimed in disgust how he could be so stupid. 
She asked him what a stupid fellow he was 


67. The police said to the thief, “Don’t move.” 


68. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


The police ordered the thief not to move. 

The police ordered the thief that he should not move. 
The police told the thief that he did not move. 

The police ordered to the thief to not move. 


He said, *I am going to college just now." 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


He said that he was going to college just now. 
He asked that he was going to college just then. 
He said that he was going to college just then. 
He asked that he was going to college just now. 
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69. 


7O. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


The teacher said to the student *Can you explain this?" 

(a) The teacher asked the student whether he can explain this. 

(b) The teacher asked the student whether he can explain that. 

(c) The teacher asked the student whether he could explain this. 

(d) The teacher asked the student whether he could explain that. 

Ramu said, “My master is planning to build a huge house in Khandala.” 
(a) Ramu said that his master planned to build a huge house in Khandala. 
(b) Ramu said that his master is planning to build a huge house in Khandala. 
(c) Ramu said that his master's plan is to build a huge house in Khandala. 
(d) Ramu said that his master was planning to build a huge house in Khandala. 
Nandita said to Nitin, *Can you solve this sum?" 

(a) Nandita asked Nitin if could he solve this sum. 

(b) Nandita asked Nitin if could he solve that sum. 

(c) Nandita asked Nitin if he could solve this sum. 

(d) Nandita asked Nitin if he could solve that sum. 

He said, “How lovely the scene is!” 

(a) He exclaimed that the scene is very lovely. 

(b) He exclaimed that how the scene was lovely. 

(c) He exclaimed that the scene was very lovely. 

(d) He exclaimed that the scene is indeed lovely. 

Bill said, “I am here to help you all.” 

(a) Bill said that he is here to help you all. 

(b) Bill said that he was there to help us all. 

(c) Bill said that he was here to help us all. 

(d) Bill said that he is there to help us all. 

The kids yelled in a loud voice, *We love our family." 

(a) The kids yelled loudly that they love our family. 

(b) The kids yelled in a loud voice that they loved their family. 

(c) The kids yelled in a loud voice that they loved our family. 

(d) The kids were shouting loudly that they loved their family. 

He said to me, “Please visit my company tomorrow”. 

(a) He said to me to visit his company tomorrow. 

(b) He requested me to visit his company tomorrow. 

(c) He requested me to visit his company the next day. 

(d) He said to me to visit his company the next day. 

He said, “My parents are arriving tomorrow". 

(a) He said that his parents are arriving the next day. 

(b) He said that his parents were arriving the next day. 

(c) He said that his parents are arriving tomorrow. 

(d) He said that his parents have arrived the next day. 
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77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


He said, “How cruel of him!” 

(a) He remarked that it was very cruel of him. 

(b) He remarked on his great cruelty. 

(c) He remark that it was very cruel of him. 

(d) He remarked that it is very cruel of him. 

“How did it get here?” She wanted to know. 

(a) She wanted to know how did it get here. 

(b) She wanted to know how it had got there. 

(c) She wanted to know how did it got there. 

(d She wanted to know how it get there. 

The author said, “It took me three years to finish the novel.” 

(a) The author said that it took him three years to finish the novel. 

(b) The author said that it had taken me three years to finish the novel. 
(c) The author said that it would take him three years to finish the novel 
(d) The author said that it had taken him three years to finish the novel. 
*Go away!" she said to the man, *do not trouble your family anymore". 
(a) She asked the man to go away and not trouble the family any more. 
(b) She asked the man not to trouble the family that was away, any more. 
(c) She asked the man not to trouble your family any more and go away. 
(d) She asked the man to go away and not to trouble his family any more. 
He asked me, *Have you finished reading the magazine?" 

(a) He asked me whether I had finished reading the magazine. 

(b) He asked me if had I finished reading the magazine. 

(c) He asked me if I have finished reading the magazine. 

(d He asked me whether I finished reading the magazine. 

He said, “We have done our work.” 

(a) He said that he had done his work. 

(b) He said that they have done their work. 

(c) He said that they had done their work. 

(d) He said that they should do their work. 

“I’m sorry I’m unable to repay the loan in time,” said the customer. 

(a) The customer regrets that he was unable to repay the loan in time. 
(b) The customer regretted that he is unable to repay the loan in time. 
(c) The customer regretted that he was unable to repay the loan in time. 
(d) The customer said that he could be unable to repay the loan in time. 
*Please, take me to the officer," said the visitor. 

(a) The visitor requested them to take him to the officer. 

(b) The visitor told them to take him to the officer. 

(c) The visitor requested for the officer to be taken. 

(d) The visitor wanted the officer to take him there. 
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86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


Nitin said, “What a pleasant atmosphere this place has!” 

(a) Nitin exclaimed with joy that that place was a pleasant atmosphere. 
(b) Nitin exclaimed with joy that was a pleasant atmosphere in that place. 
(c) Nitin exclaimed with joy that that place had a pleasant atmosphere. 

(d) Nitin exclaimed with joy that what a pleasant atmosphere that place had. 
Aarti said, “Iam in a hurry today.” 

(a) Aarti said that she was in a hurry that day. 

(b) Aarti said that I am in a hurry today. 

(c) Aarti said that she is in a hurry today. 

(d) Aarti said that she is in a hurry that day. 
They said, *We are practising for the next match." 

(a) They said that they are practising for the next match. 

(b) They said that they practised for the next match. 

(c) They said that they were practising for the next match. 

(d) They said they were going to practise for the next match. 

He said, * May you live long." 

(a) He suggested that my life might be long. 

(b) He prayed that my life might be long. 

(c) He prayed that my life may be longer. 

(d) He declared that my life is longer. 

*When did you meet my brother?" She asked me. 

(a) She wanted to know when did I meet her brother. 

(b) She asked when did I meet my brother. 

(c) She asked me when I had met her brother. 

(d She wants to know when I had met my brother. 

Ruby requested me to lend her Rs. 1000 the next day. 

(a) Ruby said to me, *Please lend me Rs. 1000 the next day." 

(b) Ruby said to me, “Please lend her Rs. 1000 the next day." 

(c) Ruby said to me, *Please lend her Rs. 1000 tomorrow." 

(d) Ruby said to me, *Please lend me Rs. 1000 tomorrow." 

*You'd better leave the dog along," the man said. 

(a) The man said to me to leave the dog alone. 

(b) The man told me to better leave the dog alone. 

(c) the man warned me to leave the dog alone. 

(d) The man said I should leave the dog alone. 

“Td have enjoyed the journey more if the man next to me hadn't snored all the 
time," said John. 

(a) John said that he enjoyed the journey but the man next to me snored. 
(b) John said that he would have enjoyed the journey more if the man next to him 

hadn't snored all the time. 
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94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


(c) John said that he would have enjoyed the journey if the next man hadn't snored 
all the time. 

(d) John said that he would have enjoyed the journey if the man next to him did not 
snore. 

A poet said, “The night is dark and I am far from home.” 

(a) A poet said that the night was dark and he was far from home. 

(b) A poet told his friend that the night is dark and that he is far from home. 

(c) The friend was told by the poet that the night was dark and he was far from home. 

(d) A poet said that the night is dark and he is far from home. 

The players reported that the spectators were cheering while they were playing. 

(a) *The spectators have been cheering while we played.", said the players. 

(b) “The spectators cheered while we were playing.", said the players. 

(c) “The spectators were cheering while we were playing.”, said the players. 

(d) “The spectators played while we cheered.", said the players. 

She requested the boys to listen to what she was saying. 

(a) She said to the boys, “Please listen to what I am saying.” 

(b) I said to the boys, “Listen to what I am saying." 

(c) She said, *Boys, listen to what I was saying." 

(d) She said, *I requested you to listen to what I am saying." 

“Do you want balloons ?” he said to the child. 

(a) He asked the child if it wanted balloons. 

(b) He asked the child whether it had wanted balloons. 

(c) He asked the child did it want balloons. 

(d) He asked the child if it would want balloons. 

She said, *How ugly I look in this dress!" 

(a) She said that how ugly she was looking in that dress. 

(b) She exclaimed how ugly she looked in that dress. 

(c) She expressed how ugly she looked in that dress. 

(d) She exclaimed that she looked very ugly in that dress. 

She said *You can leave the books here." 

(a) She said that they can leave the books there. 

(b) She said that they could leave the books there. 

(c) She said that they can leave the books here. 

(d) She said that they could leave the books here. 

My friend said *I am leaving today." 

(a) My friend said that he is leaving today. 

(b) My friend said that he was leaving today. 

(c) My friend said that he leaves today. 

(d) My friend said that he was leaving that day. 
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100. Mukta said to Puneet, ^My mother is a good cook." 
(a) Mukta told Puneet that her mother was a good cook. 
(b) Mukta told Puneet that my mother was a good cook. 
(c) Mukta told to Puneet that her mother is a good cook. 
(d Mukta asked Puneet that her mother is a good cook. 
101. The commander said to the army, “March forward”. 
(a) The commander asked the army march forward. 
(b) The commander ordered the army to march forward. 
(c) The commander requested the army to go forward. 
(d) The army requested the commander to march. 
102. He promised, *I will do it tomorrow." 
(a) He promised that he will do it tomorrow. 
(b) He promised that he will do it the next day. 
(c) He promised that he would do it tomorrow. 
(d) He promised that he would do it the next day. 
103. Geeta said, *I did not do this deliberately." 
(a) Geeta said that I had not done that deliberately. 
(b) Geeta said that she had not done that deliberately. 
(c) Geeta said that she has not done this deliberately. 
(d) Geeta said that I have not done this deliberately. 
104. She said, “I’m afraid we are rather late!" 
(a) She exclaimed that they were frightened of being late. 
(b) She exclaimed that she was afraid that they were rather late. 
(c) She shouted that they were scared that they would be late. 
(d) She screamed that she was worried that they would all be late. 
105. She said to me, “What can I do for you ?” 
(a) She asked me what she could do for me. 
(b) She asked me what can she do for me. 
(c) She asked me what she can do for me. 
(d She asked me whether she can do anything for me. 
106. He said, ‘Alas! Iam undone !’ 
(a) He said that it was his undoing. 
(b) He exclaimed pathetically that he was undone. 
(c) He stated that he was undone. 
(d) He cried that he was being undone. 
107. “I shall unlock the secrets of their success,” he said. 
(a) He said that he shall unlock the secrets of their success. 
(b) He said that he should unlock the secrets of their success. 
(c) He said that he would unlock the secrets of their success. 
(d) He said that he will unlock the secrets of their success. 
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112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


“I wonder what he wants of us,” said Quint. 

(a) Quint said that he was wondering what he wanted of them. 

(b) Quint said that he wondered what he wanted of us. 

(c) Quint said he wondered what he wants of them. 

(d) Quint said that he wondered what he wanted of them. 

Dinesh said, “I want to eat a good mango one of these days.” 

(a) Dinesh said he wants to eat a good mango one of these days. 

(b) Dinesh said that he wanted to eat a good mango one of those days. 
(c) Dinesh said that he wants to eat a good mango one of those days. 
(d) Dinesh said that he wanted to eat a good mango one of these days. 
He said, *I intend to leave for Delhi tonight." 

(a) He said that he will intend to leave for Delhi tonight. 

(b) lie said that he should intend to leave for Delhi that night. 

(c) He said that he intended to leave for Delhi that night. 

(d) He said that his intention is to leave for Delhi tonight. 

He said, *The Sun rises in the east." 

(a) He said that the Sun rised in the east. 

(b) He said that the Sun rises in the east. 

(c) He said that the Sun will rise in the east. 

(d) He said that the Sun may rise in the east. 

Ram asked Krishna, “Where are you going today?” 

(a) Ram asked Krishna where he was going that day. 

(b) Ram asked Krishna as to where he was going on the previous day. 
(c) Ram asked Krishna where was he going the next day. 

(d Ram asked Krishna where was he going the day before. 

He said, “What a fool Tom is!” 

(a) He exclaimed that he was a big fool. 

(b) He exclaimed that Tom was a big fool. 

(c) He wondered what kind of a fool Tom was. 

(d) He claimed that Tom was a big fool. 

*What kind of scheme do you have ?" Amif said to the insurance agent. 
(a) Amit asked the insurance agent what kind of scheme he/she had. 
(b) Amit asked the insurance agent what kind of scheme he/she has. 
(c) Amit asked the insurance agent what kind of scheme he/she is having. 
(d) Amit asked the insurance agent what kind of scheme he/she was having. 
The doctor said to the patient, “Take complete rest.” 

(a) The doctor told to the patient that take complete rest. 

(b) The doctor advised the patient to take complete rest. 

(c) The doctor suggested the patient to take complete rest. 

(d) The doctor asked the patient take complete rest. 
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Mini said to me, “I have bought this flat for my mother.” 

(a) Mini told that she had bought that flat for her mother. 

(b) Mini said that she bought that flat for her mother. 

(c) Mini said she has bought that flat for her mother. 

(d) Mini told me that she had bought that flat for her mother. 

He said, “I will come again.” 

(a) He said that he will come again. 

(b) He says he is coming again. 

(c) He says hell come again. 

(d) He said that he would come again. 

“Don’t do any more work until you have had a rest,” her mother said to her. 
(a) Her mother advised her not to do any more work until she has had a rest. 

(b) Her mother advised her not to do any more work until she had had a rest. 
(c) Her mother advised her that she not do any more work until she had had a rest. 
(d) Her mother advised her that she need not do any more work until she had had 

a rest. 

“Make me another suit like this,” he said to the tailor. 

(a) He asked the tailor to make him another suit like this. 

(b) He asks the tailor to make him another suit like this. 

(c) He told the tailor to make him another suit like that. 

(d) He told the tailor to make me another suit like this. 

My Principal told me, “Don’t conduct any test tomorrow.” 

(a) My Principal told me not to conduct any test tomorrow. 

(b) My Principal told me not to conduct any test tomorrow. 

(c) My Principal ordered me don’t conduct any test. 

(d) My Principal ordered me not to conduct any test the next day. 

Kiran said to me, “Did you see the cricket match on television last night? 

(a) Kiran asked me if I saw the cricket match on television the earlier night 
(b) Kiran asked me if I had seen the cricket match on television the previous 

night 

(c) Kiran asked me did I see the cricket match on television last night 

(d) Kiran asked me whether I had seen the cricket match on television last night 
David said to Anna, “Mona will leave for her native place tomorrow.” 

(a) David told Anna that Mona will leave for her native place tomorrow 

(b) David told Anna that Mona left for her native place the next day 

(c) David told to Anna that Mona would be leaving for her native place tomorrow 
(d) David told Anna that Mona would leave for her native place the next day 

I said to him, “Why are you working so hard ?” 

(a) I asked him why he was working so hard 

(b) I asked him why was he working so hard 
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(c) I asked him why he had been working so hard 

(d) I asked him why had he been working so hard 

Pooja said, “Ridhi, do you want another cake?” 

(a) Pooja asked Ridhi do you want another cake. 

(b) Pooja asked Ridhi if she wanted another cake. 

(c) Pooja said to Ridhi you wanted another cake. 

(d) Pooja said if you wanted another cake. 

The tailor said to him, “Will you have the suit ready by tomorrow evening?” 
(a) The tailor asked him that he will have the suit ready by the next evening 
(b) The tailor asked him that he would had the suit ready by the next evening 
(c) The tailor asked him if he would have the suit ready by the next evening 
(d) The tailor asked him if he will like to have the suit ready by the next evening 
He ordered his servant to do as he was told. 

(a) He ordered his servant, “Do as you are told.” 

(b) He said to his servant, “Do as you are told.” 

(c) He said to his servant, “Do as I told you.” 

(d) He said to his servant, “Do as you were told.” 

He said, “Be quiet and listen to my words.” 

(a) He urged them to be quiet and listen to his words 

(b) He urged them and said be quiet and listen to words 

(c) He said they should be quiet and listen to his words 

(d) He said you should be quiet and listen to my words 

He said to me, “I have often told you not to play with fire.” 

(a) He said that he has often been telling me not to play with fire 

(b) He told me that he had often told me not to play with fire 

(c) He reminded me that he often said to me not to play with fire 

(d) He said to me that he often told me not to play with fire 

“I have seen the film before” Sunita says. 

(a) Sunita said that she had seen the film before. 

(b) Sunita says that she has seen the film before. 

(c) Sunita said that the film was seen by her before. 

(d) Sunita said that she saw the film earlier. 

Pawan said to me, “If I hear any news, I'll phone you.” 

(a) Pawan told me that if he heard any news, he will phone me 

(b) Pawan told me that if he will hear any news, he will phone me 

(c) Pawan told me if he had heard any news, he would phone me 

(d) Pawan told me that if he heard any news, he would phone me 

The teacher said to Mahesh, *Congratulations ! Wish you success in life." 
(a) The teacher congratulated Mahesh and said wish you success in life 

(b) The teacher wished congratulations and success in life to Mahesh 
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(c) The teacher said congratulations to Mahesh and wished him success life 

(d) The teacher congratulated Mahesh and wished him success in life 

The poor examinee said, *O God! take pity on me." 

(a) The poor examinee prayed God to take pity on him 

(b) The poor examinee, invoking God, implored him to take pity on him 

(c) The poor examinee exclaimed that God take pity on him 

(d) The poor examine asked God to take pity on him 

“Where will you be tomorrow,” I said, “in case I have to ring you ?” 

(a) I asked where you will be the next day in case I will ring him 

(b) I asked where he would be the next day in case I had to ring him 

(c) I said to him where he will be in case I have to ring him 

(d) I enquired about his whereabouts the next day in case I would have to ring up 
Seeta said to me, “Can you give me your pen ?” 

(a) Seeta asked me can I give her my pen 

(b) Seeta asked me if I can give me your pen 

(c) Seeta asked me if I could give her my pen 

(d) Seeta asked me if I gave her my pen 

The father warned his son that he should be beware of him. 

(a) The father warned his son, “Beware of him !” 

(b) The father warned his son, *Watch that chap !" 

(c) The father warned his son, “Be careful about him.” 

(d) The father warned his son, “Don’t fall into the trap." 

Manna said to Rohan, “Have you sat in a trolley bus before ?” 

(a) Manna asked Rohan whether he had sat in a trolley bus earlier. 

(b) Manna asked Rohan had he sat in a trolley bus before. 

(c) Manna asked Rohan-if he sat on a trolley bus before. 

(d Manna asked Rohan if he has ever sat in a trolley bus 

Farhan said to Geeta, “Could you lend me a hundred rupees until tomorrow ?” 
(a) Farhan asked Geeta whether she could lend him a hundred rupees until tomorrow. 
(b) Farhan asked Geeta whether she could lend him a hundred rupees until the next day. 
(c) Farhan asked Geeta whether she could lend me a hundred rupees until the next day. 
(d) Farhan asked whether Geeta could lend me a hundred rupees until the next day. 
“What about going for a swim,” he said, “It’s quite fine now.” 

(a) He asked me what about going for a swim as it was quite fine then 

(b) He proposed going for a swim as it was quite fine. 

(c) He suggested going for a swim as it was quite fine. 

(d) He advised me to go for a swim as it was quite fine. 

“You can’t bathe in this sea,” he said to me, “it’s very rough.” 

(a) He said that I can’t bathe in this sea because it’s very rough. 

(b) He said that you couldn’t bathe in that sea if it was very rough. 
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(c) He said that I couldn't bathe in that sea as it was very rough. 
(d) He said that you can't bathe in this sea since it was very rough. 

Jagdish said, *We passed by a beautiful lake when we went on a trip to Goa." 
(a) Jagdish said that they passed by a beautiful lake when they had gone on a trip to Goa. 
(b) Jagdish said that they had passed by a beautiful lake when they went on a trip to Goa. 
(c) Jagdish said that they had passed by a beautiful lake when they had gone on 

a trip to Goa. 
(d) Jagdish said they passed by a beautiful lake when they went on a trip to Goa. 

He said to me, *I expect you to attend the function." 

(a) He told me that he had expected me to attend the function. 

(b) He told me that he expected me to attended the function. 

(c) He told me that he expected me to have attended the function. 

(d) He told me that he expected me to attend the function. 

He said, “Why didn’t you send your application to me ?” 

(a) He enquired why I had not sent my application to him. 

(b) He enquired why I did not send my application to him. 

(c) He enquired why had I not sent my application to him. 

(d) He enquired why did I not send my application to him. 

Dinesh asked, “Are you going to the party tomorrow, Eliza ?” 

(a) Dinesh asked whether Eliza was going to the party the next day. 

(b) Dinesh asked Eliza whether you are going to the party the next day. 
(c) Dinesh asked Eliza whether she was going to the party the next day. 
(d) Dinesh asked Eliza are you going to the party tomorrow. 

John said, “How long will it take to travel from Germany to South Africa?” 
(a) John asked how long it will take to travel from Germany to South Africa. 
(b) John asked how long would it take to travel from Germany to South Africa. 
(c) John asked how long it would take to travel from Germany to South Africa. 
(d) John was asking how long must it take to travel from Germany to South Africa. 

“What did you see at the South Pole ?” Ashok asked Anil. 

(a) Ashok asked Anil if he saw anything at the South Pole. 

(b) Ashok asked Anil what he had. seen at the South Pole. 
(c) Ashok asked Anil what did he see at the South Pole. 
(d) Ashok asked Anil that he saw anything at the South Pole. 

*Do you want some more sweets ?" asked my friend. 

(a) My friend asked me if I want some more sweets. 

(b) My friend said to me if I wanted some more sweets. 
(c) My friend asked me whether I wanted some more sweets. 
(d) My friend asked me that I wanted some more sweets. 
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147. I said to my sister, “I brought you a doll yesterday.” 
(a) I told my sister that I brought you a doll the previous day. 
(b) I told my sister that I had brought her a doll the previous day. 
(c) I told my sister that I had brought her a doll yesterday. 
(d) I told my sister that I brought her a doll yesterday. 
148. The captain said to the army, *March forward, now." 
(a) The captain said to the army that march forward now. 
(b) The captain ordered the army to march forward then. 
(c) The captain ordered the army to march on that day. 
(d) The captain ordered the army to attack the enemy. 
149. They said, *We've lived here for a long time." 
(a) They said that they have lived there for a long time. 
(b) They said that they lived here for a long time. 
(c) They said that they had lived there for a long time. 
(d) They said that they have lived for a long time. 
150. “Would you open the door please ?” 
(a) She asked me to please open the door. 
(b) She requested me to open the door. 
(c) She requested me to please open the door. 
(d) She asked me open the door. 
151. The teacher said, *Gandhiji was born in India." 
(a) The teacher said that Gandhiji had been born in India. 
(b) The teacher says that Gandhiji was born in India. 
(c) The teacher said that Gandhiji had born in India. 
(d) The teacher said that Gandhiji was bom in India. 
152. “Where do you live ?” asked the stranger. 
(a) The stranger asked where I lived. 
(b) The stranger enquired where I was living. 
(c) The stranger questioned where did live. 
(d) The stranger wanted to know where I live. 
153. I said to him, “How do you know this ?” 
(a) I asked him how I knew that. 
(b) I asked him that how he knew that. 
(c) I told him how I knew that. 
(d) I asked him how he knew that. 
154. He said, “We are all sinners.” 
(a) He said that we are all sinners. 
(b) He said they were all sinners. 
(c) He said that he was a sinner. 
(d) He said all were sinners. 
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155. *Would you mind taking off your shoes before entering the house ?" He said to 
the foreigner. 
(a) He requested the foreigner to take off his shoes before entering the house. 
(b) He told the foreigner that he must take off his shoes before entered the house. 
(c) He said the foreigner that to take off His shoes before entered the house. 
(d) Before entering the house he said that shoes must be taken off. 
156. *Ilost my book yesterday", she said to her teacher. 
(a) She admitted to her teacher that she had lost her book the previous day. 
(b) To her teacher she was admitted that she has lost her book the previous day. 
(c) She admitted losing her book to her teacher yesterday. 
(d) She said to her teacher that I have lost my book the previous day. 
157. They said, “The boy will soon be found and we will bring him.” 
(a) They said that boy would be found and brought. 
(b) They said that the boy would soon be found, and that they would bring him. 
(c) They informed him that the boy would soon be found, and they ought to bring him. 
(d) They told that the boy will be found soon and they will bring him. 
158. *Stop talking children," said the teacher. 
(a) The teacher ordered the children to stop talking. 
(b) The teacher asked the children to stop talking. 
(c) The teacher told to the children to stop talking. 
(d) The teacher said the children to stop talking. 
159. The teacher said that the Earth moves round the Sun. 
(a) The teacher stated: “The Earth has been moving round the Sun. 
(b) The teacher said, *The Earth is moving round the Sun." 
(c) The teacher said, *The Earth will move round the Sun." 
(d) The teacher said, *The Earth moves round The Sun." 
160. The lady said that they had been witnessing the programme. 
(a) The lady said, “We were witnessing the programme.” 
(b) The lady says, “We are witnessing the programme.” 
(c) The lady said, “We witnessed the programme.” 
(d) The lady says, ^We had witnessed the programme." 
161. The Principal told us, *Wait here till I return." 
(a) The Principal told us wait here till her return. 
(b) The Principal told us to wait there till he returned. 
(c) The Principal told us to wait there till I return. 
(d) The Principal told us please wait here till he returned. 
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162. My mother said to me, “Who is your best friend?” 
(a) My mother questioned me as to who my best friend was. 
(b) My mother asked me who was my best friend. 
(c) My mother asked me who my best friend was. 
(d My mother asked me who my best friend is. 
163. The teacher said to the boys, “If you do your best you will surely pass.” 
(a) The teacher asked the boys to work hard so that they can pass. 
(b) The teacher told the boys that unless they work hard they will not pass. 
(c) The teacher requested the boys that if they work better, they will surely pass. 
(d) They teacher told the boys that if they did their best they would surely pass. 
164. The boy pleaded that he had not stolen the book. 
(a) The boy said, “I don't steal the book.” 
(b) The boy said, *I didn't steal the book." 
(c) They boy said, *I hadn't stolen the book." 
(d) The boy said, “I haven't stolen the book." 
165. Kavitha said, *Isaw the photograph." 
(a) Kavitha told that she saw the photograph. 
(b) Kavitha said that she had seen the photograph. 
(c) Kavitha said that the photograph was seen by her. 
(d) Kavitha said that she has seen the photograph. 
166. The king said to his man, *Put the man in prison." 
(a) The king implored his men to put the man in prison. 
(b) The king commanded his men to put the man in prison. 
(c) The king requested his men to put the man in prison. 
(d) The king informed his men to put the man in prison. 
167. He said, *I have made a kite." 
(a) He says that he made a kite. 
(b) He will say that he had made a kite. 
(c) He said that I had made a kite. 
(d) He said that he had made a kite. 
168. Dravid's neighbour said, *Do you like to play golf?" 
(a) Dravid's neighbour questioned him and said if he liked to play golf. 
(b Dravid’s neighbour asked him to like golf. 


(c) Dravid's neighbour asked him if he would like to play golf. 
(d) Dravid's neighbour asked him if he liked to play golf. 
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169. She announced that they had selected Pradeep as their leader. 

(a) She said, *Pradeep is our leader." 

(b) She announced, “We have selected Pradeep as our leader." 

(c) She announced, *Let us select Pradeep as our leader." 

(d) She declared, “Pradeep had been selected as our leader.” 
170. He told the boy not to sit there. 

(a) *Didn't sit here,” he said to the boy. 

(b) “Don’t sit there,” he said to the boy. 

(c) “Didn’t sit there,” he said to the boy. 

(d) “Don’t sit here,” he said to the boy. 
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SPOTTING THE ERROR 


(a) He said/ (b) that / (c) he will come. / (d) No error 

(a) He said/ (b) that / (c) I shall work hard if I want to pass. / (d) No error 

(a) He asked me/ (b) that if / (c) I was fine./ (d) No error 

(a) He asked me/ (b) that what / (c) had happened./ (d) No error 

(a) He asked me/ (b) what / (c) did I say about him./ (d) No error 

(a) He told to me / (b) that / (c) the Sun is a star./ (d) No error 

(a) The king commanded to / (b) call the/ (c) first witness./ (d) No error 

(a) The judge asked me / (b) if I knew the / (c) accused or not./ (d) No error 

(a) Ram was telling / (b) that everyone / (c) was happy with the bonus./ (d) No error 
(a) My teacher said that / (b) a bad carpenter / (c) fights with his tools./ (d) No error 
(a) She ordered the servant shut / (b) the door / (c) and leave the room./ (d) No 
error 

(a) She exclaimed with surprise / (b) that / (c) how tall has she grown./ (d) No error 
(a)The teacher asked the little boy/(b) if he knows the / (c) correct answer to the 
question. / (d) No error 

(a) Mother allowed me to / (b) go wherever/ (c) I want./ (d) No error 

(a) The father forbade his son / (b) not to make the / (c) same mistake again./ (d) 
No error 

(a) He exclaimed with sorrow / (b) that his father died just two / (c) months before. / 
(d) No Error. 

(a) She requested him/ (b) to take her to the doctor / (c) as she has very high fever. / 
(D) No Error 

(a) When my boss said / (b) that he was coming to see / (c) me the next day, I 
wondered what problems he will have with me. / (d) No Error 

(a) I suggested that she should / (b) stay at home if it / (c) rained but she does not 
give any answer. / (d) No Error 

(a) He asked me / (b) why had I gone to office / (c) when I knew there would be 
fewer buses on road that day. / (d) No Error 

(a) My friend asked me / (b) what could she do/ (c) for me in that critical situation. 
/ (d) No Error 

(a) The Government warned the multiplexes that if / (b) they continue charging 
prices higher than MRP , their / (c) licences would be cancelled. / (d) No Error 

(a) My father told me / (b) that if I work for the / (c) betterment of mankind, God 
would certainly do good to me . / (d) No Error 

(a) My teacher wanted to know / (b) if I had done / (c) the homework or not. / (d) No 
Error 

(a) She says, “I studied / (b) hard so thatI / (c) may get good marks/ (d) No Error 

(a) She said that she was going to / (b) theatre and wanted to know thatIcould / 
(c) accompany him. / (E) No Error 

(8) She requested me / (b) to wait for her / (c) until she returns from school. / (d) No Error 
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28. (a) The players exclaimed / (b) with joy that / (c) they have won the match / (d) No 
Error 

29. (a) The Principal said / (b) that the gates should / (c) belocked as the classes have 
started. / (d) No Error 


30. (a) He told us / (b) that / (c) he has not read the book. / (d) No Error 
Answers with explanation 


1. (c) will € ?1 T aWould H IT TR Said (Reporting Verb) Past?t' è | #ported speech 
(he will come) * tast 3^ et «T feu 

2. (c) Shall} v?r1TSRould A AT "33^ Warth tA Wanted A| (dau ASIA E ) 

3. (b that GS iP AAT IGELA I €T dthaxXEzT 4 | ana F Mays wae IMTA 
wh family H a8 g a osmjunction if set atwhether HAT WI d È | 

4. (b) that'W what H X T TEAU del zT iata pel ET m G3-Twnfemily? 
a et wr? fac Cdbjunction A AT Tat gr d 2 | 

5. (c) Reported speech 4 Question form A H 4 Wael zr a gdid Bay’ H € ?11 3 Hsaid' 
AAD TR | 

6. (a) Tell G 'told' $i W?Tto' A Aa "380 €T T | 

7. (a) Commanded & si € &&object (them/ him z« a fq) Fa Ta gr Wainimanded 
d; M alreporting verbs tell , told, advise, forbid 37 4 f« bags T bject AITAU 
TATT? I 

8. (b) if bh tA AWhether A AT IR | AFEA HD Tet WwWàether....... or’ 
Co-relative? 1f si d Sor Wt a 7 è | 

9. (a) Telling} A3 &&object * S eet V er Tafey Ma7 ASIa qw ) 

10. (d) ers Reported speech Wael ad (idiom) @ | 39K: Bresenttense Ù eT wa è | 

11. (a) shut * WA to A T 7 Wimperative sentences (31 à y AAA are WED a 
Conjunction 'to' H JA Tet TT | 

12. (c) ‘How tall has she grown’ interrogative form Ñ ` $ | f&fimation €T ‘She has grown 
very tall'. 

13. (b) Knows ẹ €211aRhewH JL IR | Maa ASIAT ) 

14. (c) T want’ WI wanted 4 fafi aio db px dV, m 33 Go) eI? Af s wb Ts 
FAIM, pb Tea a fy 

15. (b) forbade'si I È ‘TAT SAT’ / ARISI d^ TAUT AREA E R AE 
Sl aI SF agoa fah LTH HA Tal BUA, Unless, deny, decline © lest! 

T 2: Both *$ @et not’ aA 3 "380 BT T | 
YN: Both of them did not go. (x) 
Neither of them went. (v) 

16. (b) 'died' & WÀ 'had' si 3 3 "1 33 'Simple Past' 'past perfect' 3^ fafi der ww È | 

17. (c) has’ € *?TT4'Rad' - HA Wel Iidirect Speech À "Simple Present', Simple Past' 
q fafi wer ww Pg 
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18. (c) ‘Will’ A 'would' À` fafi wwIndirect Speech 8 will/shall @ would/should 31 ` 
fafi wafer aa ; | 

19. (c) ‘does not 3i 'did not 3^ fafi aRSimple Present’, 'Simple Past À` afd amfa 
ww I 

20. (b) ha” H T TH WFR Indirect Speech À "Question Form' Wet afe Sentence 
form'* 3X3 "fam ww È | 

21. (b) She è sr «'Could' H AA 7 indirect Speech À Question Form' 3i | 

22. (b) ‘Continue’ A Past 'Continued' €T "IIhdirect Speech Ñ 'Simple Present' 'Simple 
Past A^ afi dar wa È | 

23. (b) ‘Work’ A` 'worked'4 fafi aR (pee scam se) 

24. (b) if @ whether à fafi aRt A w' g'or aet afe whether....or' wl pair? | 

25. (c) May si 'Might' À fafi q« | 

26. (b) that's if À fafa qw | 

27. (c) ‘returns’ "I returned'3 fafi TRSimple Present'H 'Simple Past' A ^ fafa TR | 

28. (c) ‘have’ "P had 3^ fafi q«Indirect Speech' Ñ "Present Perfect' H` ‘Past Perfect' 
Hq ECCE C | 

29. (c) have 9 had' 3 afi tx | (GSA suusu i) 

30. (c) has H 'had'3 afi aR | Qc ames’) 
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QUESTION TAG 


Ram works hard, doesn't he? 


He is not coming, is he? 
> fea <1 Aaah Tasty ac wT eT BQuestion tag Ka d È | 
QUESTION TAG cukus ds fu;e 
1. MAE Question tag Hel tense À zT d "feq 


2. SW Al FUpositive £1 dQuestion tag' negative cT 71 a feus x SNF FT negative 
SI WdQuestion tag' positive €T «I a fey 

3. Question tag 3^ £8 Pronoun A JT TR | 

4. Negative question tag 4 helping verb Œ not 3 contracted form H 3 37 TR | 

Su: didn't, hadn't, won't 37 a fx 

Wz: 

1. WM= Alam not'H contracted form "zl c! d È | AGwéstion tag 4 'aren't' 9i 
VENERE UE E 

SWu:lam fine, aren't I? 


2. Everyone, everybody, no one, none, each, every =< 4 fform 4 singular è | saad 
a ?Isingular verb, singular pronoun zc 4 fq A 3T Tet d ? Question tag À` ù 
rAd BA oc af wae i 


wa: Everyone has come, hasn't he? (x) 
Everyone has come, haven't they? (v) 
None of your friends likes her, do they? (7) 
Everybody can speak English, can't they? (7) 


3. Collective noun H 44 Singular form 4 zi d è | Question Tag 4 singular 
verb Œ singular pronoun A 4 7 "9X | 


Su: The jury has taken its decision, hasn't it? 
FRA SP. 
S.V. iP: 
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Question Tag $$ EF 


4. 


EE 


EE 


EE 


EE 


9. 


aU: 


a faa collective noun À WET g 4 FANT Hs fah WAR plural verb ui 
plural pronoun 3 3 4 dT ^1 | 


The committee aredivided in their, opinion, aren't they? 
PV. PP. 


The audience have taken their seats, haven't they? 
P.V. P.P 


@ 9 754 'wBardly, seldom, scarcely zc 4 ÆT "Herc uWEd e cia PADEN ae 
we fva Question tag positive €T 7 | 


1. He hardly does any work, does he? 
2. He has barely anything to eat, has he? 
3. He is seldom absent, is he? 


9" sentence Ñ 3, BI dLet us'/Let's' X fe: IUT Question tag 'shall we' €T 7 | 


: Let us go to party tonight, shall we ? 


(a) aè q frd at ae aAlwperative sentences) À 919 €% f@uestion Tag Ñ` 
‘won't you?’ AAT Ta de | 


: Come in, won't you? 
? 


(b fea fraa z ay at s und dw fee Soffer HI Wat 11 will you/ 
would you?’ HAT IITA È | 


1. Open the door, would you? 

2. Have some more tea,would you? 

(c) 'Can't you?' 3 W 3H*?Timpatience) H «31 az | 
Shut your mouth, can't you? 


(d Negative imperative a 44 ‘wall you?' H 44 ‘Question tag $ WA saz | 


: Don't worry, will you? 


Smt I AÀ ‘there’ subject $ WA AA FA 'tfiere' 5 spa 3T a Werb © 'there' 
question tag 5 WH HAFA a | 


: There is no water, is there? 


There weren't good schools, were there? 
Question Tag ZÀ 31 dra Gd H WEIT SH Ata FAET ID afey 


I think, he is right, isn't he? 
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E CC auestion Tag 
PROVIDESUITABLE QUESTION TAGFOR THE FOLLOWING SENTENCES 


Find the meaning of the difficult words and learn them by heart 


10 ONaAnNAWN 


Iam happy, 

I don’t write letter, 

I didn’t go to college yesterday, 
It is very cold, 

You haven’t eaten anything, 
She doesn’t drive carelessly, 

I have called him up, 

The boys are quite boisterous, 
My friend Ram is an egoist, 
God is Omnipotent, omnipresent and 
Omniscient, 


. The mob killed the District Magistrate, 


Bhim was a glutton, 

We see somnambulists in movies very 
often, 

Bhagat Singh was a martyr, 

We see conjurors in circus, 

Asthma is not a contagious disease, 
We used to see epidemic in villages 
earlier, 

Sanjivini was considered to be a 
panacea, 

We find too many monologues in 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


We hadn't got any remuneration, 
Polygamy has been banned in many 
countries, 

Charles Shobraj was an imposter, 
Hindus practise idolatry, 

My nephew is an ambidextrous, 
He is a pessimist, 

Everyone has come late today, 
The mob has lynched the thief, 
The audience have taken their 
seats, 

Have some more tea, 

Wait for me, 

Let's go out for a walk, 

He has barely anything to wear, 
Somebody entered the room, 

I think, you are right, 

I feel, he is hungry, 

There are many boys in this school, 
Nobody bothers, 

It hardly rains here, 

The jury was unanimous in its 
decision. 


Shakespeare's plays, 


40. 


I am tired, 


l. aren't I? 11. didn't it 21. 
2. doI? 12. wasn't he? 22. 
3. didI? 13. don't we? 23. 
4. isn't it? 14. wasn't he. 24. 
5. have you? 15. don't we? 25. 
6. does she ? 16. is it? 26. 
7. haven't I? 17. didn't we? 2T. 
8. aren't they? 18. wasn't it? 28. 
9. isn't he? 19. don't we? 29. 
10. isn't he? 20. had we? 30. 


hasn't it? 31. Shall we? 
wasn't he? 32. Has he? 
don't they? 33. didn't they? 
isn't he? 34. aren't you? 
Isn't he? 35. Isn't he? 
haven't they? 36. aren't there? 
hasn't it? 37. do they? 
haven't they? 38. does it? 

will /would you? 39. wasn't it? 
willyou?/can you? 40. aren't I? 
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SUBJECT VERB AGREEMENT 


>  fwü *1Bentence 4 Subject + Number @1 Person 3; 3H, 3 Verb A 3 7 Subject- 
Verb Agreement ted d $ | 


1. He comes. (4% Subject 'Singular zT dwVerb 'Singular' 3 7 +477 d Eg 
SS sv 


2. They come. (#%% Subject 'Plural'z? dVerb Plural iz 47T d È |) 
P.S P.V 


> Verba wl wu sa "unb $ feux a ae feat Singular 4 Plural Verbs WA? | 


Singular Verb | Plural Verb Singular Verb Plural Verb 


V,+s/es (plays, goes etc.) V, (play, go etc.) 


Verb & Nouns sibus R 
Noun *s/ es. Plural Noun (Noun4s/es I "WzPluralsi dd È ) 
Verb + s/ es» Singular Verb (Verb 4s/es (4 KaSingular Si Wd È ) 


RULE 1 


> ata Sub. A ‘and’ oF €, 1 w^Phüral Verb A FA Tet T| 


au: (1) Ram and Shyam are coming. 
P.V 


RULE 2 


> ect 4a usf"Nouns" Adjectives A ‘and’ X W € 1 34 er fane sfequaeg a 
idea « x «fv weiSimgular verb A NAT TET M| 
My friend, philosopher and guide have come. (change ‘have’ to ‘has’) 
Slow and steady win the race. (change ‘win’ to ‘wins’) 
Fish and chips is my favorite dish.(v) 


"T z (i) f3 3T uncountable nouns 'and' 8 3S, Sentence subject} BA AAI WIT 
ZA m- T sub. H WD vel T zub ptüral verb cH AT Te od ? | YX- 


(1) Poverty and misery come together. (7) 
UN U.N P.V 
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RULE 3 
> faar Sub F ‘as well as’, ‘with’, ‘alongwith’, ‘together with’, ‘and not’, ‘In addition 
to’, ‘but’, ‘besides’, ‘except’, ‘rather than’, ‘accompanied by’, ‘like’, ‘unlike’, ‘no 
less than’, ‘nothing but’ X 4 €, | 4 %Wwarb' WA sub d$ 3H WHA Wer WT uwfei 
Wu: (1) Ram, as well as his parents , is , coming. 
S.S. S.V. 
to ĉtt 
(2) The Captain along with the sailors was drowned. 
SF — 
Se. S.V. 
tC 


(3) My father unlike my uncles is very strict. 


S.S. S.V. 
t ft 


RULE. F 
> a Article A Ta Ufa sub h WA 7I T Sen SEI WE dadqsbT a ae gR: 
singular verb A 3 47 "7 €T T | 
Wu: (1) A white and black gown was bought by her. 
s.V. 
(2) Churchil was a great orator and a great politician of his time.(x) 
Churchil was a great orator and politician of his time.(v) 
A far Article A 37 WF TiSub. & WA ST T zUH SEI AABS Saas aT UH 
3H: plural verb A AF "€T UH | 


YH: The director and the producer have come.(v) 
P.V. 


RULE 5 


> eat subject A *neither......... nor’, ‘either........ or’, ‘not only'........ ‘but also’, ‘nor’, 
‘or’ 4 ‘none-but’ H 4 e. 1 web WAI HAT sub d SH, W'UL Tet Tafel 


SW: (1) Neither Ram nor Shyam has come. 
fas, 


S.S. S.V. 
tt 
(2) Either Ram or his friends have come. 
REFS AGES REL 
P.S. P.V. 
t—t 
(3) Has, Ram, or Shyam come? 
S.S. SS. 
t. —1 


RULE 6 
>  "Neitherof....' 4 RIIT d Umt wear Hofer’ d^ oH! wer qe] ‘weer 
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Subject Verb Agreement ———————— 
AAT TR | 
SW: Neither of his four sons looked after him. (X) 
None of his four sons looked after him. (v) 
>  "Eitherof....' 4i set È I 4 Ap ‘a def d^ Ai Ehho auc na | 
YH: Either of the five members is at fault. (X) 
One of the five members is at fault. (v) 
4T Z:Both' + W"*Tnot'si AT "cl cr d Sep (xu Hert EDU neither of HAA 7 
wae | 
S: Both of them did not take the exam. (X) 
Neither of them took the exam. (") 


RULE 7 
>  * 9Noun form Y PluralzT a è A Í*-:PBingular.z44$ U 9singular Verb A AT TRA 


€" | 
S: (a) tafe a At Measles, Mumps, Rickets, Shingles etc. 

(b) © «rà mu Billiards, Darts, Draughts, etc. 

(c) aya m The United States, The West Indies, etc. 

(d) * *«H ^d "DU The Arabian Nights, Three Muskeeters, etc. 

(e) fer ^ d ru Physics, Economics, Civics, Statistics, Politics,Linguistics. 
Wu: (1) Mathematics .is an interesting subject. 

s.V. 
(2) Politics, is not my cup of tea. 
s.V. 


4T Z £X ‘Statistics’ H €" X dt *Hata' Zl, ‘Mathematics’ 5 2" 3 d x Walculation’ £T E 
‘Politics’ H zm 3 dq c mp fenfu ed Ve) oT Gp a CDwE usc wo TT | 
S: Statistics have, revealed multiple scams in the organisation of Commonwealth 


P.V. 
Games. 


RULE 8 


> Wal Fah verbs Usubject > sh Atel TW wr feux wr mh subject 3? | TASH Verb 
"P ART Ha Subject ¥ match PA ^ RUA HA Teme Tz | 

aU: (1) The quality of apples is good. 
(2) He and not his parents is guilty. 


(3) The appeal of the victims for the transfer of the cases related to riots to some other States has 


FA 
been accepted. 


RULE 9 


> Collective Noun $ 421 23 Singular Verb A AFT IR | 
EET (1) The herd of cows is grazing in the field. 
s.s. s.v. 
p —— t 
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(2) The committee has unanimously taken its decision. 
S.S S.V S.P. 


aw ZA faq M Collective Noun À FET Tet -oncpwecfadu s ddPiüafverb'u 
‘Plural Pronoun' FH AF TR | 
au: (1) The jury are divided in their opinion. 
Bre, er 


P.V. P.P. 
(2) The audience have taken their seats. 


RULE 10 


> Pluraldw@ & W*iplural verb H AF "zT d È | 
YN: Hundred boys are in my class. 
TOV. 

4T zZ Mt Cardinal Adjectives (one, two, three, four...etc.) + 31 «Plural Noun A 3 4 TZT 
1 Plural Noun 4 certain amount (ARIA) certain weight (ffs ei ), 
certain period (Nfa nfà), certain distance (fma T ) certain height (fea 
S AFA) us wd zub SRigular Verb H HA Tet wd è Pharal Verb A | 4 fren 
Plural @@ A` Singular unit 3 NÀ 3 1R singular verb A FA Te TI 


Wu: (1) Hundred rupees is in my pocket. 
s.V. 


(2) Ten miles isa long distance to cover on foot. 
s.V. 
4T 2x fA Cardinal Adjectives 3; 314313 Plural Noun H 3M- IMT unit A W WT 4 ATI 
SU ,@ Plural m3 wd è RII Be Plural Verb A AFT Tet az | 
Su: Hundred rupees are to be distributed among the students. (v) 


P.V. 
Note the difference 


e. Five thousand, rupees | is a handsome amount. 
. Se ae 
Numeral (Adj.) P. N. S.V. 
. Five thousand, rupees have been spent on different useful commodities. 
Et) QNM 
Numeral (Adj.) P.N. P.V. 
RULE 11 


> tt Relative Pronoun( who, which, that zc d fb gi UsubH Wverbua = T 
WU T verb 3 Usub & 3 Atel A ur feta Reélütive Pronoun * antecedent @ | 
5: (1) She is one of the noblest women that has ever lived on this earth. 
that 


| RP > have 


(2) Iam not one of those who will trust everyone whom meet . 
R.P they meet 


> AI N RA ur ae aston ser W saa D^ d Vat z^ ow ScEILUWVvIY aw 
v PO fad fact ee: ‘I meet’ 18 They meet A ATIR | 
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RULE 12 


» Each, Every, Everyone, Someone, Somebody, Nobody, None, One, Any, Many a, 
More than one 3?T Singular HEN Sifpular verb, Singular noun 4 Singular 
pronoun 37 "zl az | 

YN: (1) Each student has come. 

(2) Each boy and each girl has come. 
(3) One must tolerate one's friend as well as -his enemy. 
one's 
(4) Many a student -have not done their home work. 
CEN, CATE 
has his 
(5) More than one man was present there. 
men -aAa 
S.N S.V 
4T Z!Many'm 43 "farufefaüagrac A ew: - 
au: (1) Manya man has come. 
SA. s.v. 


(2) Many men, have, come. 
CAO D 


(3) A great/ A good many gu B come. 


RULE 13 
> leach, every, one zc 4 fH spa'of ANA TED d c 'of sr uaT3 aA Noun RI aN 


ANN 


Pronoun d pluralz! d 2 A faha aa À al caVerb, Pronoun z* 4 fSingular 9 T | 


à: One of the boys/them „has done his, work. 


Noun/Pronoun (Plural) S.V. S.P. 


RULE 14 


Plural Noun 4 Plural Pronoun $ @ each A 3 7 Ue ,dPlüWal Wal Wd È WII sa 
@21Plural Verb HHA Ta d È | 


SW: Weeach have a duty towards our nation. (Vv) 
P.S. P.V. 
RULE 15 


Indefinite Pronoun - ‘One’ A 3 Sentence È Subject $ NÀ  , aT z% WT 
Singular Verb H 4T 1 @ d @ II zuUBifigular Pronouns - one, one's, 
oneself H 53 4 "zT d È HháWhim, his, himself% | 


YN: One should keep his promise. (x) 
One should keep one's promise. (v) 
RULE 16 


> —cW eT +411 af, as if, as though, suppose, I wish, in case 3*1 dwould that 5 3, € 
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a ae | gays ae Sa Nümber*! Person * Subject # 3 * 7¢Plural Verb ‘were’ 
wpxD ver a 2 wir | 

Su: (1) I wish, I were a bird. 
(2) If he were rich, he would help others. 


RULE 17 


>  Optative Sentence 4 Singular Subject $ 421 ‘Plural Verb H YF Tel az | 


SH: (1) God save the king! 
God, gave, 
SS. PV. 


(2) Long live the Queen ! 
PIS -— ow 


RULE 18 


» A number of/A large number of/A great number of «i 4 7 Plural Countable 
Nouns @21 @ d È WIT zuPlüfadlVerb A 347 Tat ae | 


Su: A number of students Were, present. (V) 
P.S. P.V. 


4T 2m fat The number of A n5 "urí4íwuuup h ser d^ wr ad Peral Sub. A ATT 
al d ) WII ZM Senténce* Subject + wH cr 4 w,zub WSingular Verb A AT 7 
wae! 
S: The number of boys are | fifty. (x) 
P.S. P.V. 


The number of boys is fifty. () 
P.S. S.V. 


RULE 19 
> It Amount of/quantity of Uncountable Noun 4 W*I 34 "zl d Z^ di zT NW 
Sentence $ Subject $ WÀ 7 wzz$& Wingular Verb A AT Te az | 
YN: The amount of money are, not sufficient.(x) 
UN. RM 
The amount of money is not sufficient. (v) 


V. X 
U.N. S.V. 


RULE 20 
>  AllH AT üncountable $ RI A IT dSingülar Wm Wd È , RIT zw SiAgular 
Verb H XT "zr az | 


Su: All is well that ends well. 
—— USS 
S.V s.V 
> AAAI Haya fe cap ag Aww’ wad Gh fowl d PRAA 40 WT 
$ , 11 ub Wiural verb 4 3 Tat d È | 


5: All are wellat home. (v) 
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RULE 21 


» 


Furniture, advice, work, evidence, equipment, news, information, luggage, 
baggage, percentage, poetry, knowledge, dirt, dust, traffic, electricity, music, 
breakage, stationary, scenery, confectionery, pottery, bakery, crockery, 
behaviour 9 44 "Uncountable Nouns $ WÀ zr d è | ze ub Siigular Verb 
"NW UE ae | 


EE (1) The scenery of Kasmir has, enchanted us. 
SN. s.v. 
(2) I passed but the percentage of marks was, not good. 
e—a — 
S.N. S.V. 
RULE 22 
> Nouns A AÈ Te Plural form À cl zT d NoE È Fay Aba ITR, g È 


Singulara ata wwe) 4 fees Piura $ ^, saat UvPluraldi wm a a 
@ | Wounsfataé ^: 

Scissors, tongs (FT ) pliers, pincers, bellows (8 , ' al ) 

trousers, pants, pajamas, shorts, 

gallows(4 TÑ @ 4 ` gfahgs (SH) 

spectacles, goggles,binoculars (qT sunglasses, 

Alms (311) amends (3T &,)archives (Wel imata d s) arrears, auspices, 


congratulations, embers ( ) fireworks, lodgings, outskirts, particulars, proceeds, 


regards, riches, remains, savings, shambles, surroundings, tidings, troops, tactics, 


thanks, valuables, wages,belongings, braces, etc. 


SN: 


(a) Where are my pants? 

(b) Where are the tongs? 

(c) The proceeds were deposited in the bank. 
(d) All his assets were seized. 

(e) Alms were given to the beggars. 

(f The embers of the fire were still burnings. 


RULE 23 


> 


SN: 


$ Nouns feat Plural wa 2 ^ A fæ R Ginkularel a è | WA WAY Singular 
4' cie a è New Innings, Politics, Summons, Physics, Economics, Ethics, 
Mathematics, Mumps, Measles, Rickets,Shingles, Billiards, Athletics etc. 

(a) No news is good news. 

(b) Politics is a dirty game. 

(c) Economics is an interesting subject. 

(d Ethics demands honesty. 
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RULE 24 


> s SNounsízs 3 üSingular cu È `, A f 37A 30 Rùm À ga È icattle, 
cavalry, infantry, poultry, peasantry, children, gentry, police, people, etc. 37h 
we WEIT Salat ANA Wd , Wattles, childrens fas 4T Tee | 

EE (a) Cattle are grazing in the field. 
(b) Our infantry have marched forward. 
(c) Police have arrested the thieves. 

"T Z:People' H RI €w' W'Peoples' si I "Üafvru Y way Hawt 7 

RULE 25 


> Nouns H NÈ WhactSingularform4 zt fa 4w È Urountable Nouns? | | zd 
W*lArticdle A/An A HA "11 £p fau ww à | WH: 
Scenery, Poetry, Furniture, Advice, Information, Hair, Business, Mischief, Bread, 
Stationery, Crockery, Luggage, Baggage, Postage, Knowledge, Wastage, Money, 
Jewellery, Breakage, Equipment,Work, Evidence, Word (4 'word'si 321° 3,43 Y 
q dv g Fuel Ẹ Paper. 

EE (a) The scenery of Kashmir is very charming. 
(b) I have no information about her residence. 
(c) The mischief committed by him is unpardonable. 
(d) His hair is black. 
(e) I have bought some equipment that I needed for the project. 

(37 Nouns A wg sel GTA wp umm | Se8eneries, informations, furnitures, hairs $< 4 f« 
fem Tea; | 

(ü) fz33 4INounH Singulara Pluralai "forms?" stum WA zah ApS TR s 
wg 

ata fau Tass: 
(a) He gave me a piece of information. 
(b) All pieces of information given by her were reliable. 
(c) Many kinds of furniture are available in that shop. 
(d) I want a few articles of jewellery. 
(e) He ate two slices of bread. 
(f Please show me some items of office stationery. 
(g) The Police have found a strand of hair in the car. 


RULE 26 


> s Nouns, Plural Œ Singular a? ur Ù wet Wad ? | Weer,sheep, series , 
species, fish, crew, team, jury, aircraft, counsel etc. 
YX: (a) Our team is the best. 
(b) Our team are trying their new uniform. 
(c) There are two fish in the pond. 
(d) There are many fishes in the aquarium.(Fishes' H 1° @ faferu x wfsm) & 
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Subject Verb Agreement 
RULE 27 
>  WtufsuwTables? AIN g` - 


[SN [WORDS — —  — — —  -  —  - ]*NOUN/PRONOUN [VERB 
Hh. [Ne —— — — A -  -]jSingularVerb 
Singular Verb 


|2. No 
One-third of / three-fourths of / The rest of / A 
quarter of / Part of / Ten percent of / Twenty * U. N. Singular Verb 
Percent of 
One-third of / three-fourths of/ Part of / Ten 

BUE [SPCR [Pturstvers | 
Most of / Some / Some of / Half of/ Enough / 
Enough of / Not enough of/ Plenty of / A lot of/ * U. N. Singular Verb 
Lots of 
Most of / Some / Some of /Half of/ Enough / 
Enough of / Not enough of/ Plenty of / A lot of/ * P. C. N. Plural Verb 
Lots of 


The percentage of * U.N./P.C.N. Singular Verb 
|S. |Morethanone — — — — — — SCN. | Singular Verb 


19. |More than two/three. etc. Plural Verb 
|10. [More Cd PCN, + than one [Plural Verb 


ate few ae ee: - 

1. No air is present on the Mars. 

2. No student was interested in taking the exam. 
3. One-third of the work has been finished. 

4. One- third of the students have passed. 

5. Ninety percent of the work is done. 
6 

7 

8 


Most of the knowledge is gained by experience. 

Most of the girls are absent today. 

. Ninety percent of the students have passed with good marks. 
9. Half of the candidates have passed with flying colours. 

10. Some of the students have not taken the exam. 

11. The percentage of unsuccessful candidates is ten. 

12. More than one city was in ruins. 

13. More cities than one were in ruins. 

14. More than two theives have been caught red handed. 

15. More plans than one were made. 


T emn E 13% tua sxe S 
SPOTTING THE ERROR 


1. (a) Neither of them/ (b) are going to attend/ (c) the party on 10% October./ (d) No 
error 


2: (a) He walked five miles which are really a great distance/ (b) for a man like him 
who is not only old but also ill./ (d) No error 
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3. 


4. 
5. 


28. 


(a) Either my colleague/ (b) or a peon are coming home/ (c) with the material today./ 
(d) No error 


(a) The rise and fall/ (b) of the tide are due/ (c) to lunar influence./ (d) No error 
(a) Many a man/ (b) have succumbed/ (c) to this temptation./ (d) No error 


(a) The introduction of tea, coffee/ (b) and such other beverages/ (c) have not been 
without some effect./ (d) No error 


(a) The newer type of automatic machines/ (b) wash/ (c) clothes faster./ (d) No 
error 


(a) Each of the students in the computer class/ (b) has to type/ (c) their own research 
paper this semester./ (d) No error 


(a) Everyone of the films/ (b) you suggested/ (c) are not worth seeing./ (d) No error 


(a) The Secretary and Principal of the college/ (b) are attending/ (c) the District 
Development Council Meeting at the Collectorate./ (d) No error 


(a) There is/ (b) only one of his novels/ (c) that are interesting./ (d) No error 


(a) Knowledge of/ (b) atleast two languages/ (c) are required to pass the examination./ 
(d) No error 


(a) It is I/ (b) who is to blame/ (c) for this bad situation./ (d) No error 


(a) Romansticism of melancholy/ (b) in art and literature are the reason/ (c) for 
insensitivity to those suffering from depression./ (d) No error 


(a) Patience as well as perseverance (b) are necessary/ (c) for success./ (d) No error 


(a) In Singapore/ (b) my brother-in-law with his wife/ (c) were present at the function./ 
(d) No error 


(a) A hot and/ (b) a cold spring/ (c) was found near each other./ (d) No error 
(a) Either of the roads/ (b) lead/ (c) to the park/ (d) No error 
(a) One of my desires/ (b) are to become/ (c) a doctor./ (d) No error 


(a) The whole block of flats/ (b) including two shops were/ (c) destroyed in fire./ (d) 
No error 


(a) The sum and substance/ (b) of his poem/ (c) are as follows./ (d) No error 
(a) Neither of the/ (b) five accused/ (c) could be convicted./ (d) No error 


(a) The strain of all/ (b) the difficulties, vexations and anxieties/ (c) were more 
than he could beat./ (d) No error 


(a) Everybody/ (b) it must be admitted/ (c) has their ups and downs./ (d) No error 
(a) Every woman in the world/ (b) fervently hopes that their child/ (c) will be a 
normal and healthy baby/ (d) No error 

(a) Neither of them/ (b) sent their papers/ (c) in time for the last seminar/ (d) No 
error 

(a) This is a strange world/ (b) where each one pursues their own golden bubble/ (c) 
and laughs at others for doing the same./ (d) No error 

(a) If it were possible to get near when/ (b) one of the volcanic eruptions take 
place/ (c) we would see a grand sight./ (d) No error 
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29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 


44. 


45. 
46. 


4T. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


(a) A rise in rents and wages/ (b) have been found/ (c) to go together./ (d) No error 


(a) He is one of those few post-colonial writer who believes/ (b) that this talk about 
colonialism has gone too far/ (c) and has turned into a cliche./ (d) No error 


(a) One of the peculiarities/ (b) which distinguishes the present age/ (c) is the 
multiplication of books/ (d) No error 


(a) Neither of them/ (b) are going to attend/ (c) the party on 10% October/ (d) No 
error 


(a) Ten miles are/ (b) a long distance / (c) to cover on foot./ (d) No error 


(a) If Mahatma Gandhi/ (b) was alive, he would feel sorry for the poor and downtrodden 
who/ (c) still struggle everyday to make both ends meet. / (d) No Error 


(a) Having acquired some experience/ (b) she is no longer one of those who believes/ 
(c) every explanation they are given./ (d) No error 


(a) With regard to implementation of the/ (b) details of the proposal, the committee 
was divided/ (c) in their opinion./ (d) No error 


(a) Most of the funds/ (b) we get from/ (c) America is used to build roads and bridges./ 
(d) No error 


(a) The tiger was not/ (b) the only dangerous animal/ (c) in the forest there was 
hyenas too./ (d) No error 


(a) She immediately quit/ (b) the job in which/ (c) neither skill nor knowledge were 
required./ (d) No error 


(a) The type of qualities you acquire/ (b) depend upon your company/ (c) and so you 
associate yourselves with simple and good natured people./ (d) No error 


(a) Our success or our failure/ (b) largely depend/ (c) upon our actions./ (d) No error 
(a) He is/ (b) one of the tallest boy/ (c) in the class./ (d) No error 


(a) That day when they brought her back for the last time/ (b) there was many old- 
timers/ (c) who were shocked and fearful./ (d) No error 


(a) A computer virus works exactly/ (b) like the biological variety/ (c) which invade 
the human body./ (d) No error 


(a) Many a boy/(b) have not done their/ (c) homework properly./ (d) No error 


(a) Two miles beyond/ (b) that building was seen dozens/ (c) of antisocialelements/ (d) 
No error 


(a) Along the northern frontier/ (b) of India is seen/ (c) the beautiful and mighty 
Himalayas./ (d) No error 

(a) A body of volunteers/ (b) have helped in/ (c) making this celebration a great success/ 
(d) No error 

(a) There appears/ (b) a number of problems/ (c) and I really do not know how to 
solve them. (d) No error 

(a) Shingles are a disease/ (b) in which a person develops/ (c) lots of inflamed spots 
round the waist./ (d) No error 


(a) Whether she should get married/ (b) or whether she should remain/ (c) single 
are her personal problem./ (d) No error 
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52. (a) Two and two/ (b) makes/ (c) four. / (d) No error. 
53. (a)Many a men/ (b) attended the meeting/ (c) last night./ (d) No error. 


54. (a) The perquisites/ (b) to this job makes it/ (c) even more attractive than the 
salary indicated/ (d) No error. 


55. (a) Either you/ (b) or he/ (c) are happy./ (d) No error. 
Note: 21- 26H Ws fam aT ^ d; Naun? S| 


Answers with explanation 


1l. (b $ eerr E A AD TAHNeither of} wr Aq sr Toun/pronoun' T plural? w è | 
(SF: ‘them (P. Pronoun) ‘HH "IL Sd Cte a fers Wb WW A verb 4 fsingular 
ar a afey 

2. (a) SHA 444 five miles’ plurala 4 * q agir@ular units BA NAFIZ A È fiver: 
miles È @21singular verb ‘is’ A AT Tet M Ade’ i | 

3. (b) aret ‘is’ 4 fafi aR | Wabjects A either....or, neither... . nor, ‘or RI T 
nor w s 1 A përb fae H ‘sub’ SH AW FT TelPeün (S.S.)H FA2I1S.V. tis A 
ATIR | 

4. (b) The rise and fal’ € singular subject $ fara ?Isingular verb is A ATIR | 

5. (b) ‘Many a’ singular pronoun @1sma &ibun, verb 4 pronoun ® singular form 
HU del Have (P.V.) & (S.V. à fafi aR | 

6. (c) a * 9H verb's GI Fh Y Gub’ SH Ww UD Afsa Ga a feusgbsintroduction' 
singular @ | verb *T'bingular €T M has’ A AT Wet M Afisve’ m | 

7. (b) Verb Gsub ‘newer type'* 3H, ACA WeveFbisingularel TM 4 Hashes A X3 ET M | 

8. (c) Each of... sr «sr Mrb Y pronoun singular €T M1 sheir è IA ‘his’ 
wp GE | 

9. (c) Verb sub ‘everyone’> 3H, WII T` él EWetyone’ singular È 3: singular verb 
iAH ATIR | 

10. (b) Ei thea 1a "fUSecretary' h WA g AÈ | ZW sel è frel e Bücretary 
@ Principal 3 4T ' A ATW? ul sfmgularé M: verb * l'Bingular 'is' €T 7I | 

11. (c) Are$ *?T1T4 4s’ HATTA ^ scDNÓVEls' d^ Wone' A Taw FT wl ? One 
singular sub $ m: Verb * Tbingular €T m | 

12. (c) "languages Sisub-e! è afeowledge’y Wisubé | sTRnowledge* 3H, At 
verb «i 33 "fam ww è werb ‘are’ I8} is’ €T m | 

13. (b) ish tTa Gm’ A HA TR’ | igo, which ®1 Ithat*W XT Relative Pronouns + 
WÀ Bt WT G5 Dur antecedents * number person Rat T TRA el 

14. (b) Verb is'- AT areh € 911 WET WM GT sax rRSmansticism' é "singular sub? | 

15. (b) WT subjects W` ‘as well as’H W €, 1 Wd ?vembl*subject& SH ALMA Fadel d È | 
Patience’ singular subject è | verb ‘are’ del ‘is’ (sv) A ATIR | 
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16. (c) Were} €?1T1*8vas' i XT TR | wWsubjects"r with’ è gU $ S. | WaAverba 
"EU sub > SHOWN Fag @Beother-in-law’ singular subject È | SHyerb *TT 
singular XA *q€T T | 

17. (c) ‘was’ €2114 Were’ XT TR | smsubjects- and H W s, 1 WU usb ` 
WA article A HA Tet ,d' SA SRI ST "I S&übISER:Pluralverb A HA "€T UI | 

18. (b) Either of ...... "wm wur  rbun/pronoun T plural’ a $ ARAI ub WW derd 
al elverb/pronoun singular €T d $ | 
Either of the roads/ them leads to the park. 

4 4 i 


Plural Plural Singular 
Noun Pronoun Verb 


19. (b) ‘One of...... h TITTY Sa FAA UHR “Bither of ...... RAT wae | 
Grw209 SIAT ) 
Æ) fIheither of ...... , none of ...., any of...... , everyone of ....., each of ....... sc ate 
Il wae | 

20. (b) ‘were’ was’ d' fafi aR | R s¥beshops’Aet è afhwck? | 743 Werb 
A Ae dkub4 match9X$ d 2 W "TeWWerb* 3 UsubU match 9 afew asa 
AY Bubs | 
Block was 
Singular Sub Singular Verb. 

21. (c) The sum and substance H 3&1 È ‘AU y verBHare' del is HAT TR | SWAT 
aa A fesubjects A and w €. T IW fas aH dq wp Gel ecfadg deg IT IT 
* 9D werb *Tbingular form ^ @ "I 

22. (a) ‘Neither of à 2117 hone of A HA «Neither of A AT WIT A BwHrit at's 
ager Gd cra; 

23. (c) Were è €2114 Was’ A X T "9 Strain' singular $ ,SHverb * T'bingular €T T | 

24. (c) Everybody singular subé | singular pronoun his A AFT IR | 

25. (b) Their’ €2114 fer’ 9 3 T 1R Every woman’ singular subject | pronoun 
*Tbingular €T T | 

26. (b) ‘Neither of P.N./P.P .... $ st @verb/pronounst 4 Singulara mheir È x 9TT 1 Kis’ 
"b HW TW | 

27. (b) Each one È @2this’ A Aa IR | 

28. (b) Oneof...9* a VIsingular verb HA 5 T URTake’ t Ic takes' A WAU od Weg 
a+ Past Tense Ñ È | Sook’ H FT TR | 

29. (b) Verb ‘have’ (Plural verb) ® +2117 thas’ (singular verb) A AF "wi | 

30. (a) ‘One of ...... '$* @21Plural noun writers A Ha 1 R ‘believes’ È € 2117 elieve’ 
ATR | 

31. (b) Which’ & antecedent ‘perculiarities’ è Plural noun È | Which > sr aa 
al verb plural €T MWDistinguishes’ 9 ‘distinguish’ fafi aR ` 

32. (b) ‘Neither of... 3 W*Tsingular verb is A AF IR a fare’ a | 

33. (a) Tenmiles’& Plurald@ è fA A4 7 Singularunith BA’ gr WI È | sttgular 
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34. 
35. 


36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 


42. 
43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 


(b) 
(b) 


(b) 
(c) 
(c) 
(c) 


(b) 
(b) 


(b) 
(b) 


(c) 
(b) 
(b) 
(b) 


(b) 
(a) 


(a) 
(c) 
(b) 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


verb is’ A AF eT MI 

If4 @2lwas a 7 Tart a werd A AT THR | 

Those’ relative pronoun ‘who’A antecedent® whot s «314 WI vérb those (Pl. 
Sub)* sH,* cel Bülleves (S.V.) $> L117 Believe (P.V) A ATIR | 

Was the +2117 Plural verb were A 3 3 TR ' s donfmittee X AKT X 
fs’ h tera Gre A AAD Tet M1 +4 sübufsnds'pluralnoun$?é | 

‘Hyenas’ plural noun @ | Plural verb ‘were’ H IT Hyenas F WA R | 
T subjects W ‘Neither ....... Nor'H Wd z T 4a Vem AR A subs SH AIA T 
ST wd È | ere T was’ XC TR | 

The type, (singular sub) è 3H, * werb ‘depends’ (singular verb) A AF Ter a wr feu 
IRIT sub A ‘or’ H Ww g, | AWerb nearest sub H 3 AIHA * der A wfádure 
$ SR verb depends’ eT a wr feu 

‘One of ..... '$ @2Tnoun’ plural gr qd @Boys’ H LE MEE | 

Many old timers & 4 ?1plural verb were A 44 "90 There > TW 4 was'd€l were’ 
sip GE | 

Which ĦA antecedent ‘variety’ (Singular noun) ? |gubu Singular verb ‘invades’ 
wp GE | 

‘Many a’ 3 ?1noun, pronoun & verb singular form ^ 3: "1192: Wd ‘ave’ s 
TUTI has’ € ‘their’ C2117 this A ATIR | 

Was è €2114 Were’ A AT IR | w*ozéms (Plural sub) & 4 ?Twere (plural 
verb) A 3a "€T "UI 

4s'd v*TT Gre’ A FF THR | gA Heb’ A Wa Bub (Himalayas) è WA €T WI 
$ | YA sCRnfusione? WA? | Afa sah RT U4 t tdi PHT ‘is seen’ 
AAD TTA cU WiHiimatayas è fag wi Himalayas’ $ W ?Tás seen’ T8 “are 
seen A AF Tet AMI 

Body, group, class 37? 4 f3} w Singular verb A AF Wet M | Hake $ F211 A Has’ 
AAT TR | 

"EI verb ‘appears’ (s.v.) & € ?113'8ppear'(p.v.) A AT IR F Bulla number of 
problems) plural form 4 ` $ | 

‘Shingles’ form "t pluralé «ifs æT si&gular! 3: singular verb ‘is’ H X W "3X | 
areh C2117 Es HAA TR | +a fafaa oap fasi afan ewe uw È 
‘makes’ WH ‘make’ H fafi qw | 

‘Many a’ 4 Uma A Aa TST T | 

‘makes’ ™ ‘make’ Ñ` fafi aRParquisites’ plural noun È | 

‘are’ A ist fafi dq | 
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» A hat T a zT Tx *ow d eT * Ux IF Uconditional sentence EA d È 
SU: DW ae Mags IR T | 
You will succeed provided you work hard. 
> sary asad w ae al se. I Agag vsu P 
> Conditional Sentences 4° wà fey BS A wng maT à d 


Jo AR ces des vd 2. dvd 8. SPUR O à wet 
If reris $ provided as soon as...............-. A 
— (—À no sooner.............than 
LEE. auccm w 5. Weh .cccsccscccscsceees h 
when ............... 5 Unless... eere $ 
Until........ fee y 


Conditional Sentence di qT vTT"TET aè - 
1. If Clause 
2. Main Clause 
Conditional Sentences ¥ Gi: TANAG Bt ae - 
A. 'If clause' in present tense. 
B. 'If clause' in past tense. 
C. 'If clause' in past perfect tense. 
D. Other types of conditional sentences. 
A. 'IF CLAUSE' IN PRESENT TENSE 


General Formula—|If + Simple Present, Simple Future 


> XY Conditional Sentences 4 'If Clause' Simple Present Ù 3T d è Main Clause' 
simple future à zr? w è | 


amy feed asm a spun fq mg 


i. If I will come to Delhi, I will meet you (x) 
I" action II action 


If I come to Delhi, I will meet you. (V) 
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E——— - "7 7-7-7—- Conditional Sentences 
>  smub ay cif und Tees AA oru ae Teas Sa Gb wi Y 
ee ay Simple Present Tense a am ai WSimple Future Tense Ñi 


atu fau Sota ae: - 


1. She will come to meet you as soon as you will reach Delhi. (x) 
She will come to meet you as soon as you reach Delhi. (v) 
2. If the government will become strict, corruption will surely finish. (x) 
If the government becomes strict, corruption will surely finish. (7) 
3. I will help him provided he will mend his ways. (X) 
I will help him provided he mends his ways. (7) 
4. Unless he will not take care of his health, he will not recover. (x) 
Unless he takes care of his health, he will not recover. (7) 
5. There will be rush at the platform when the train will arrive. (X) 
There will be rush at the platform when the train arrives. (7) 


> SO *dqa fat vrcTWll/shall/would A 43 T - 
4T ea fea Te yga ow SAH gubsswdl/ shall A Ha web a ar afey 

If, as soon as, provided, before, after, until, unless, in case, when, lest. 

1. Unless or until €; W?Tnot«t vrl aa pub a! THAD 
2. Conditional Sentences À when & sra will/shall t 34 magt T | (ABRAB 

> Afm mary w' x cd uuu Mai Clause' Simple Present 1^ tE waz | 
TH: 1. Ifit rains, the schools remain closed. 
> — SHXCHDSGHDVITGGD A Sl wall’ X; terta Gnay/might A X3 WT T | 
Wu: 1. Ifit rains, the students may not come for class. 

2. If the fog remains, the plane may get late. 
> sm asa ofa a at Will’ h tet May a Aa wT wT ez | 
Wu: 1. If you finish your work, you may go home. 
> mm atA Wg FB y tiwil' 3m tert Bhould/must A WF WR | 
Wu: 1. If you want to remain healthy, you should exercise daily. 

2. Ifyou do not know him, you must not open the door. 
> an aaa tatha fata urs cicoüld,mayzc ARAA WAT MT R | 
Wu: If you meet him, could you tell him to call me up? 

2. Ifyou come to Delhi, would you come to meet me? 
> 'If clause 4 simple present tense & t 2T T7 resent continuous tense t EI WA 

èI 
SH: 1. If you are waiting for the bus, you should better take a taxi. 

2. If you are not reading the newspaper, you should let others read it. 
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> If Clause Ù Present perfect tense A tT} Waal WA $ | 
Wu: 1. If you have finished the work, you may leave. 
2. If they have bought tickets, they will surely go to see the movie. 


PAST CONDITIONAL 


B. 'IF' CLAUSE IN PAST TENSE 


General Formula— |If + Simple Past, Subject + would+ V, 


S: If Ihad money, I would lend it to you. 

> wh a44mprobability' » zz qox: è ` "ÉfHclause W^ fend Ascu P arts oT 
SW Fda +P had money H 4 tez à fau HAT er | 

C. 'IF' CLAUSE IN PAST PERFECT TENSE 


General Formula— If + Past Perfect, Sub + would + have + V, 


53: If I had seen you, I would have stopped my car. 


v 


>  Xuurzuifclause 4 fend AITAU ae S uH Aas a cyl HNwe | fs 
seen you 4 d* 9j è fFhad not seen you.' 


> eased ‘Ime 'had'H replace A w wp g ` | Wormula gi "I - 


Had + Subject + V,+ obj, Subject + would + have + V, 


SN: Had I seen you, I would have stopped my car. 
THREE IMPORTANT FORMULAE 


e |If + Present Indefinite| , |Simple Future 
e |If - Sc had * V4|, |S + would + have + V, 
e If +S+ V, |, |S + would + V, 


D. OTHER TYPES OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 
(i) ATIPE 


General Formula—|If + subject + were, subject + would + V, 


Su: IfI were a bird, I would fly in the sky. 
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> AERE (Post) % ferert subjects $ W?T'were' A NT (m IT È | 


AA RAAST dwüascHncrowéber wo | 
If, as though, in case, as if, would that ti I wish. 

Ex. He scolded me as if he was my father. (x) 
He scolded me as if he were my father.(v) 

(ii) ‘If Clause " vnUnless' so long, as soon as, when, provided, suppose, in case, but 
forze ufu vito Ww d 

X: (1) Unless you work hard, you will not pass. 

"T Z Unless &; W?T'not's WA "él gT Ghless you work hard 8 €W u d c 9 'H you do 
not work hard.' 4 f4 'Unless + affirmative = If + negative. 
2. I shall support him so long as I am alive. 
3. As soon as the train comes, there will be rush for seats. 


4. When he comes to Delhi, I will go to meet him. 
SPOTTING THE ERROR 


(a) If he came to me / (b) I would have given/ (c) him my car. / (d) No error 

(a) Had he invited me / (b) I would have attended / (c) the function. / (d) No error 
(a) If he had called me up (b) I would inform/ (c) him ./ (d) No error 

(a) If he will work hard / (b)/ he will surely / (c) get the job of his choice. / (d) No 
error 

5. (a) Unless I do not / (b) see his ticket, / (c) I will not let him sit here. / (d) No error 
6. (a) Before the police will come / (b) You should better / (c) get the anticipatory bail. 
/ (d) No error 


Boom 


T. (a) We will come to know the truth / (b) after / (c) the investigation finished. / (d) 
No error 

8. (a) Until the train will not get the signal , (b) it will not / (c) leave the platform. / (d) 
No error 


9. (a) If I had money/ (b) I will have lent / (c) it to her. / (d) No error 
10. (a)IfI was you/ (b) I would not tolerate him / (c) for a moment. / (d) No error 
11. (a) Suppose she does not agree/ (b)what could/ (c) we do ? / (d) No error 


12. (a) Supposing if you do not reach / (b) the station in time,/ (c) what will you do? / (d) 
No error 


13. (a) If you saw a tiger / (b) what will your / (c) reaction be?/ (d) No error 

14. (a)IfI had two houses, / (b) I would have given / (c) one to you./ (d) No error 
15. (a)If we will heat dry ice / (b) it turns / (c) to vapour. / (d) No error 

16. (a) "Suppose if you are / (b) late, you will be / (c) in trouble." / (d) No error. 
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17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
2T. 


28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


(a) Unless / (b) he will not understand the concept/ (c) he will not be able to solve the 
questions. / (d) No error 


(a) If he tried again,/ (b) he can pass the exam/ (c) with flying colours. / (d) No error 
(a) I will wait for you / (b) unless / (c) you come. / (d) No error 

(a) If I was you / (b) I would teach/ (c) him a lesson. / (d) No error 

(a) If I were the Prime Minister of India / (b) I will work for the / (c) welfare of the 
poor. / (d) No error 

(a) If she would have come to me / (b) I would have given her the / (c) money she 
needed / (d) No error 

(a) If he drove fast/ (b) he can reach the station / (c) in time / (d) No error 

(a) If I was a millionaire/ (b) I would support / (c) the millinium project / (d) No 
error 

(a) If both of you stood / (b) on the table/ (c) it would have broken/ (d) No error 

(a) If she would have worked hard , / (b) she would / (c) have passed. / (d) No error 
(a) If you had seen me, / (b) you should have stopped your car / (c) and come to help 
me. / (d) No error 

(a) If the Government will make strict law/ (b) the law and order situation / (c) will 
improve. / (d) No error 

(a) But for his help / (b) the patient would / (c) have died. / (d) No error 

(a) But for his prompt action / (b) many people would/ (c) have lost their savings. / 
(d) No error 


) 

) 
(a) I will not come / (b) in case / (c) it will rain. / (d) No error 
(a) Had the river overflown its bank,/ (b) flood would / (c) have come. / (d) No error 
(a) Had I known him, / (b) I would allow him / (c) to enter my house. / (d) No error 
(a) You will not get well / (b) unless you will not / (c) follow the doctor's instructions. 
/ (d) No error 
(a) Supposing if he refuses / (b) to meet you, / (c) what will you do? / (d) No error 
(a) I shall take you for a long drive /(b) after you /(c) will return from the meeting. 
/ (d) No error 
(a) When you complete your service / (b) you will be / (c) retired on pension / (d) No 
error 
(a) Were she I, / (b) she will not allow/ (c) you to go anywhere at this time of crisis./ 
(d) No error 
(a) I told her when / (b) she came to Delhi,/ (c) I would show her all historical 
monuments. / (d) No error 
(a) You can scale this high peak, / (b) provided you/ (c) will wear the right kind of 
shoes. / (d) No error 
(a) Had you / (b) worked hard/ (c) you will have passed./ (d) No error 
(a) When I shall see him/ (b) I shall/ (c) tell him/ (d) No error. 
(a) He will tell you/ (b) about it when/ (c) he will come back/ (d) No error. 
(a) When I will get back/ (b) I shall pay back/ (c) the money that I borrowed/ (d) from 
you last month 
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E——'-*;"MÁA/]AMM-oM—— Conditional Sentences 


45. (a) I will/ (b) meet him/ (c) when he will come./ (d) No error. 


46. (a) Had I realized/ (b) your house was such a long way off, / (c) I would take a taxi./ 
(d) No error. 


Answers with Explanation 


1. (a; Ifhe had come A 3X "3m | 


3. (b; T would have informed' H 34 "3: | Witluase’ sub + had + V3 zT @main 
clause 'sub + would + have + v, Ñ` er al a fey 


4. (a); ‘fhe works hard’ si 4 7 " *ificdlause A wili Aad 2? | 

5. (a); 'donot'zz1 $'Unless È W?I'not A AFT Wat 9r qe | 

6. (aj; ‘Before the police come’ WH 44 1t «'Before' 3 A «will/ shall’ A 3 3r 3 Tate | 
7. (c; ‘the investigation has finished’ A AF I R` | 

8. (a); ‘Until the train gets’ A FF "Until $ w?*Tnot's AA Tal €T T | 

9. (b; ‘will have lent’ WH ‘would lend’ À` ‘afd TAIF ¢lause' past tense Ñ` à | Shain 


clause’ *Tpast tense À` €T "Ti 

10. (a; Ifl were yor HA HT "-ifilause' À 'was' HAA Tas Bae | Aera A ui 
'subjects' $ W?Twere H AT "£T Ae | 

11. (b; could'si can à afd aif clause’ present tense X` è | rain clause * TT 
present tense H €T "| 

12. (a; ‘Supposing wi iP AAA THA ae | XU D^ A SRI Se | 


13. (b; ‘wil’ A` woul’ Ì fafi qux | GRIA SaaS ) 

14. (b; Iwould give A AT "sx | GRIA SIJAT ) 

15. (ag; ^wil'ezT 8 | Grw4dt equ ) 

16. (a); ‘Supposing wi if HAA THA aR | WU WD p SRI Ge | 
17. (b; ‘he understand wi AFT IR | ARSA 939-39 ) 


) 
) ‘Can’ A Could’ 4 fafi aR + af cltise’ pasttense?i è | 
); ‘Unless’ W Until 4^ fafi aRUÜntil wm ae’ et a sSÜntess Wd Y m | 
20. (a); Was $ UATI Wer’ HATIR | GIwI109» "7:33 ) 
y Wil9r would d fafi qax | QGrwodpeususuw—) 
22. (a; “If she had come to me’ €i 34 T €T "I I 

Formula If + Sub + had + VS, Sub. * would + have + V, 
23. (b; ‘Can’ ‘Coud’ À` fafa qi 
24. (a; Was A were' à fafi aR | Qr109-- 5]w3w ) 
25. (c; ‘it would break’ H AT IR | 

Formula > If + Sub + Vj, Sub.+ would + V, 
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26. 
2T. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


‘If she had worked hard’ HA HA UTR AH222B8 ) 


If the government makes’ A H Quam! @H4H SIA G ) 
Æ 'but' 9 1 without’. 


it rains’ A ATIR | 

‘overflow’ H V, ‘overflowed’ eT d $ | 

T would have allowed hiw A 43 IR | GARI ACJM G ) 
‘Unless’ $ " ?Twill' € 'not' H Aa "3 R'Unless you follow W 3 3 "€T T | 
‘Supposing’ UW IPA uw sets | 

‘will return’ H` ‘have returned’ À` raft q«i! 

‘when you have completed your service’ W? 3 3 1 9T T | 

will’ A woud’ 3 fafa wm | 

Ttold her & sr «that's AFT "9 | 

‘will’ eT 3 1 

will A ‘would’H afi qmi 

‘when I see him’ ®t formation’ €T T1 | 

‘he will come’ 3i! he comes’ À` dYafd TR | 

‘when I will get back’ # €2114 When I get back’ HUF TAR | 
‘when he will come’ # *?11* When he comes’ H FA 3i | 

1 would take’ H` ‘I would have taken’ Ñ` fafa qw! 
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VERB (ADVANCE) 


KINDS OF VERB 


. FINITE VERBS 
. Non-Finite Verbs 


. Transitive Verbs 

. INTRANSITIVE VERBS 

1. FINITE VERBS: Finite Verbs A G Subs d è A Subject-di WH W Persons 
A MIFIT ae | 

Su: He is playing. 
They are playing. 

2.  NON-FINITE VERBS: Non-Finite Verbs fÑ Persona WGI H limited wt ET d è| 

SN: I like watching television. 

She wants to go abroad. 

NON-FINITE VERBS:- dvi A I% gT Y ? - 


(A) INFINITIVE 
(B) GERUND 


(C) PARTICIPLE 

(A) INFINITIVE: 'to + V, Infinitive PA ATH noun? fs verb d ett qp uw zi WW: cu 
infinitive WH verb-noun * T1 sz GHz | 

SW: 1. To err is human 
2. Iwant to study 
3. Iwant to study English. 

Haraway a eae W^ - 

FAL) À 'to err' (to + Vj) subject W WHAsT | 

al FA2)4 'to study' (to + V,) object à: WA xz: 449^ | 

al 43) À 'to study' want (verb) A object? a fat stEnglish' HW object} BA fem wu 
T 'to study' verb A AA REZ | 

> SW: 'to+ V, ZHnounU verbal 4i $ WAAR ze | 

(B) iau 'V, ting Gerund PA HAH verb? Wing’ T wed d A xfsuünound vrl 
qwe ow 
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h ON 


Verb (Advance) A 


WW: 1. Swimming is a good exercise. 
2. Ilearnt driving. 
3. Ilove watching television. 
Haraway a eae Wo - 
al 41) À 'Swimming (V, + ing) subject% WA 3*3? | 
F2) 'driving (V, + ing) object% WA AAs | 
al F43) 4 ‘watching’ love (verb) H object? a fat television "" object WA fem wu 
W'watching verbs: Ha RWI? | AV, +ing' H cWnoun' E 'verb'a a HW 
AFIRMA È | 
4T Z S£ Verbs/adjective/phrase- J 3'to' A 3 3 TE d 2 HoR aV AAA nag wm 
afe PV, + ing HAT "er "i 
Su: Verb + used to, accustomed to, averse to, with a view to, addicted to, devoted to, 
in addition to, look forward to, object to, owing to, given to, taken to, prone to. 
5S: 1. He is addicted to smoking. 
2. I am looking forward to meeting you. 
3. He was used to driving on the right when he was in London. 


> X Bsa 4d sei wur Phrasal verb 'to' i wr Wei wd s WEVW 'V, + ing’ 
aut R | 
aU: (a) I am looking forward tomeeting you. 
——— 
V, ting 
(b) He is given to drinking. 
— 
V, ting 
(c) He is prone to making the same mistake again and again. 
— 
V, ting 
(d) He got used to driving on the right when he was in London. 
— € 
V, +ing 
a fatmodals used to' 3: MEV, HAT "ED Te | 


(e) I used todrive on the right. 
V 
1 


Wr cuui eh bep aT: 


a used toh WA verbel wWwüsed toh Ts a used toh WA verbaet et T 


V ting m 3r used to% sr «V, em | 


Yat _ faa wi TR | "I pastè routine action H 331 a P | 


(3) | fea *18ense d^ zr ww è Bedtod wa |(3) |a f Pasttense zr Tt 
ad a erba € mbtense A fq" y RA P | 
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E Verb (Advance) 

(C) PARTICIPLE: 3 4% Verb’ 'adjective «T WT H 5 Wartieipleè | 

(i) PRESENT PARTICIPLE (V, + ING) 

WW: Hearing the noise, we rushed out of the restaurant. 
2. Thinking all is well, he went to bed. 

> SRR al’ FV ting a ya Wa spzcrüméomplete 3 a TE WI d $ fem 
a wp dog E 
'V, * ing' Present Participle è | 


(ii) PAST PARTICIPLE (V.) 

S: 1. Driven by poverty, he committed suicide. 
2. Deceived by his best friend, he was left in the lurch. 

>  wufewrr at’ aa, ana fm t1 2 7Gemplete cyt À è feufas wa è wea 
form "i Past Participle Zq È | | 


(iii) PERFECT PARTICIPLE (HAVING V.) 

WH: 1. Having done with it, they got down to work. 
2. Having rested, they started their journey again. 

> spya ar aaa 4 faa Geet Cémplete st ad «31 a Ta à | ta ae & feu 
‘having + V,' 4 f3 Perfect Participle A 3 4 "Íí9 Gaz | 


3. TRANSITIVE VERB- Basan fea $ spa mA (obj.) A aama w^ d fra 
transitive verb cl d È | 
SW: 1. I write essay. 
write 
V obj. 
2. Children fly kites. 
wv obj 
4. INTRANSITIVE VERB- wi 41 z 33 feu $ awam Obj.) A waged uw a fra 
intransitive verb ad È | 
Su: Birds fly . 
V 
She slept. 
ui 
V 
"P © SH verb transitive (t.v. €T d è verb F seas MIRAH massa é | 
SH: 1. He killed (#4 ?) 
He killed a rabbit. 
killed a i ; 
t.v. obj. 
2. I helped (fa ?) 


I helped him. 
Sa md 
tv. Ob. 
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Verb (Advance) — T 
CAUSATIVE VERB 


> Have, Get Ẹ Make JT Causative verb' 5 WÀ fa ww È | WA A: (Sb) FFA 
fs" (verb) H sm(obj. EFA È | 

iu. He helps the poor. 
Sub. Verb obj. 

> AfA wi 'sub'zl verb@ experience R Uf fa A W APITI E, Hail TE, 
T Causative verb A AF "er wd È | 

Wu: 1. He got caught. 
2. The environment gets polluted due to our ignorance. 

> ww TMAH fran ate fas a aa e ae aE S, (A E 
at aT GS (ae at Ta A VTA PIT Ht a Ba Fea ae 


\ 


A: 1 I made him, | do , the whole work. 
S5 'Make' according to tense S, VW obj. 
2. | We got him, arrested by the police. 
A YS Ec ee —— 
S3 'Get' according to tense obj. V3 S 
3. Have the box | opened. 
'Have' according to tense obj. V3 
4. We have to make | the system work. 
rue ee 
S, 'make' according to tense S, V 
5. I cannot get your work done by him. 
—— 
Sp 'get' according to tense obj. V3 5 


"T z Make/Have GW Geth AW 1h Hua AR: 

1l. Get/Have 14 1% IH S c? by -S,* form à zr az | Rassive voice d 
weet Saud af ert wate at tti vrl 
Make & I 3S, A AFT Ta G3 GERI Tz | 

2. Get/Haved WIV, HIT Ta w | 
Make d AW AITITA È | 

>  Jq*7»Get/'Have' € 'Make' tense &; 3H, arafa wT d NN 

Verb di aa ufafe Pattern Ù et wa è | atu fay patterns Ù verb dp b N Ç`- 


PATTERN - 1 


>  7'Verb' S HT 1H WA YYA WPatterné | Waentence formation À sub Wes F 
fm" (intransitive verb) A 34 Tel aa aaa ser faa wüobject)« far vrl tee 
€T wd ÈU sentence pattern to passive voice À dYafd del q wp È | 
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_—_—_—— Verb (Advance) 


s [SN] Subject | vew | 


fly. 


is shining 
is sleeping. 
was going 


PATTERN - 2 


Subject + verb + subject complement 


> — UH'sentence form' Ñ complement @ Noun gù d è pronoun i f'4 adjective. 3% 
sentence pattern W` ‘passive voice XÙ Wafi dbz q WA È 


- [Sx sue qve [atest Complement 


This 

It 

He 

My father 


PATTERN - 3 


Subject * verb * direct object 


> a verbs wi afma (transitive verb) eT q @Transitive verbs & sra object A 
STATA TW ae a ppp SRI eB dEl A Ti 


s Sa] Sube qve [piret Ojei 


should help | yourself. 


PATTERN -4 


Subject+verb + indirect object + direct object 


> Waa wi'objects' g ,dndirect object (3^ uH - FH: MA dob Oras war a 
è a fa «direct object «i | 


| S.N. | Subject | Verb — | Indirect Object | Direct Object 
1 I 


my book. 


a purse 
his notes. 
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Verb (Advance) 
PATTERN - 5 


Subject + verb + direct object + preposition + prepositional object 


> A pattern 4H euzume dud dai ae? fdirect objects 3 TAU WA zi direct 
object & wa €& preposition A X 43 Tet "T af rfüdirect object «i | 


es (S.N. | Subject Verb [Direct Object |Preposition P repositional object 
I to ; 


1. 
: I 
: He showed fhis notes 


> WW Werbsu HA Y Pattern 4 uw 54 4 A fs w wHBattern 5r Wa T 93r 3 fea 
I aè 3lirect object mut du W zi a findirect object e aT cr sr a 


PATTERN - 6 


Subject + verb + noun/ pronoun + adjective 


> sentence form4 adjectives WAE2TT d? at ae WT fms dm ae wefermoun 
W adjective d? fut Hobject S319 ww È | 


- [a [ Subject [Verb [Direct Object 


1. | He the door open. 
2. | She the plates clean. 
3. |I my tea strong. 


» $Upatterni PE wer d verbs? get, keep, beat, drive, make, paint, leave, turn, find, 
like, wish. 


PATTERN - 7 


Subject + verb + preposition + prepositional object. 
es |S.N.| Subject Prepositional object 
1. i 
2: 


This car belongs to me. 
She met with an accident. 
3. |He succeeded [in his attempt. 


Subject + verb + to-infinitive (as object of the verb) 
s [Sx [ Subject 


She to sleep. 


PATTERN - 8 


He to take his medicine. 
to pass the exam. 
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Verb (Advance) 


>  GUupattern 4 Nasal 4 verbs è like, love, prefer, begin, start, agree, try, 
attempt, choose, continue, intend, propose, desire, wish, want, hate, dislike, 
hope, expect, promise, fear, remember, forget, offer, learn. 


PATTERN - 9 


Subject + verb + noun/ pronoun + infinitive. 
s —— [sx[ Subject Infinitive + ete. 


1. |I want you to help him. 
2. |The doctor | advised | him to rest. 
3. |I allowed | Rohit to go. 


» $Upatternl “was wer d diver ask, tell, order, command, persuade, encourage, 
urge, want, wish, request, intend, expect, force, tempt, teach, invite, help, warn, 
like, love, hate, allow, permit, remind, cause, mean, dare. 


PATTERN - 10 


Subject + verb + gerund. 


ZU pattern 4 Gerund a 4a% object H AY Haz 


= SNT sjest pen Jeevan ete. 


v 


» 34 pattern 3 Ha qaqa d aa H Ibegiiü, start, love, like, hate, stop, finish, 
enjoy, prefer, fear, remember, forget, mind, miss, suggest, practice, try, 
understand, keep, help, advise, admit, avoid, consider, intend, delay, deny, detest, 
can't help, rest, defer, worth, risk , it is noun/good, propose, regret, anticipate. 


PATTERN - 11 


Subject + verb + noun/ pronoun + present participle. 


I Saw him crossing the bridge. 
2 I heard id shouting 
3. [You kept waiting 


» 34 pattern 3 Ha Fas 4 verbs F -see, hear, smell, feel, watch, notice, find, 
observe, listen, get, catch, keep, leave, set, start. 
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Verb (Advance) 
PATTERN - 12 


Subject + verb + noun/ pronoun + plain infinitive. 


will not let 
We made im the work. 
bade leave the room. 


» 34 pattern qd ^x qa qasr d a verbs -see, watch, notice, observe, hear, listen, 
feel, make, let, help, bid. 


VERB ds dN IMPORTANT RULES ftu 1s iz'u iws tkrs g%a% 


1. (i) Being ill, I could not come. (Y) 
(ii) Being a rainy day, I could not come (x) 
(iii) Walking along the road, my pen fell down. (x) 
(i) SARS q being è WA fed subject A 3TA U de] Q ali sub T WA tT A 
tISub maa è | A TAM oer wt ARA È | 
(i) mq A a *"Being'* WA sub'it A 3 Tafa Wual’, rainy day *TSub sH Wd 
$ s (eH dp SRI TAFT wd At beig a rainy day's AT IR` | 
(ii) w8 xw xd w a aÀ wallings RA s E Sub. A AIT TR F Mylpen' WA ITA 
sub W FAT | 
3H: "While I was walking along the road' H 3 T "9 | 


2. ( The girls watched intendly as the model applied her make-up with a practiced 
hand.(x) 


fed fea (Verb)a aa nfa TT Adjective h wa fat Noun À fay tra aaa & fen 


fau wa è wd fHas" forma zt at a a fea! Peaictised (v) form A AT "9r | 
'Practice' noun? | 
3 GU arg: Spoken English 
Revised edition 
Written document 


> TW 932 TI 7EnHblish, edition d document HA (Noun) à faa fay tia aad & fem 


‘verb’ s 4 Tet WI è Verb 3" forma à 


> cafaramfsa (Verb) A w(continuous)3?H*?TT À «3T "véPbüng form" €T a wr fei 


SX: (i) Rising price. 
(ii) Developing country. 
(iii) Steaming cup of tea. 
3. seme AAT sounform" fea 44a tig form' (Gerund)/'to+V, form’ (Infinitive) / 
4^ at a ates | 
aH: (i) Smoking is prohibited here. 
obj 


JJ 
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E Verb (Advance) 


(ii) Swimming is a good exercise. 
—————— 
sub 
(iii) To err, is human. 
SS 
Sub. 
4. fHa HUES A adverb of manner A d è adverb of manner WM= Ely Ù rat az | 


S: (i) He works honestly. 
—— oY 
Verb Adv 


(ii) He talks politely . 
=< m 
Verb Adv 


> sm vebgmitu w Ffl T Ved faa a adwWédrbiHeé! adjective A AT THX | 


aH: (i) He looks honest. 
Verb Adj 


(ii) He sounds polite. 
Verb Adj 

ata faura wafma U verbs of sensation È- ` 

Look, seem, sound, appear, smell, taste, feel 
> Verbs of sensation 3; 3*T dI be, become, turn, get, grow, keep (Y&iT ), make ui 

prove * Bdverbs c! afcadjective modify Hi è | 
Su: When he heard the news, he became sad, 

adj 

5. We adapt to the environment. (X) 

We adapt ourselves to the environment. (V) 
>  Adapt$ wg gWWwerbsei Ù è fs Ta Reflexive Pronoun si AM wt cT Ww 2 | 
Wa verbs di gu - 


Acquit (to do better than expected), absent, avail, reconcile ( to accept a situation 
reluctantly), amuse, resign, avenge, enjoy, exert, apply (to work hard on something), 
adapt, adjust, pride 
1. The officers acquitted themselves well during the crisis. 
2. She has reconciled herself to the demands of her in laws. 
3. The students exert themselves a lot at the time of examination. 
4. You will have to apply yourself to this task whole heartedly. 
5. I pride myself on being able to work smoothly under pressure too. 
6. You should avail yourself of this opportunity. 
7. He resigned himself to yet another day without food. 
4T Z (1) They enjoyed the party. (reflexive pronoun È saz} à ) 
They enjoyed during vacation. (themselves H 44 énjoyed' + Ts A 
> s enjoy & A dobject A IFAT zi r&lexive pronoun Tan y W- g 37Bbject 
A Sta Wl zbeflxive pronoun A AT Ta | 
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Verb (Advance) A 


(2) He was absent. (V) 
He absented himself. (V) 
amt absent A HT Werb d WÙ zi W reflexive pronoun A AA R | 


"T Zi) S" 'acquit' H SET ‘et at OU 'acquit'& W?Treflexive pronoun A AÈ Waa | 


EE 
» 
EE 
» 


EE 
» 


EE 
» 


(b) 


» 


The court acquitted him. 
8" 'acquit' H SET fe TET THT a 'acquit' & W ?Treflexive pronoun A AT Tet M 
He acquitted himself well during the riot. 
87H 'recorncile' H RT“ ÈU TE GT T reconcile & 3 21 reflexive pronoun di AW o 
wet etl m 
I reconciled with him after the bitter argument. 
Əm? 'reconcile'H RT $3 "HEIL wt UE at A (axel ATH reflexive pronoun «i AW oU 
a m 
He reconciled himself to the arrogant attitude of his boss. 
Hal WA a1 WU sSübzt mus receiverzid sufan verbs U 2T reflexive 
pronoun «41 AW Tet Um 
(1) Keep yourself away from bad company. (x) 
Keep away from bad company. (Vv) 
(2) He hid himself in the room. (Drop ‘himself). 
keep $ 4 Weg D Waverbsat a à fund smReflexive Pronoun A X39 naet EIE I 


Waverbs d uod 


6. 


Keep, stop, turn, qualify, bathe, move, rest, hide. 


(i) I prefer tea than coffee. (x) 
I prefer tea to coffee. (V) 
(ii He invited me on/for tea. (x) 
He invited me to tea. (V) 


Verba @a3att M preposition 3 T fixedzi d $ ufu tfareposition A 3 T 
"Él gA verb $ sr AA Al reposition Hindi Translation *& 3H wel et wr wrfgUi 
(Preposition à %` ) 
(i) The poor had no bed to sleep in. 
(ii) He had no pen to write with. 
(iii)Do you have a chair to sit on? 
wi faa noun (bed, pen 3? afa A «i iüfinitive (to sleep, to write gt 4 fa qualify 
"L^ T 'infinitive' & 34 preposition (in, with zc a fa JA 3 W Ww è | 
(i) I have never and will never cheat you. (x) 

I have nevercheated and will nevercheat you. (v) 

V3 Vi 


(ii) Nothing has or will be more tragic than his demise. (x) 
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E Verb (Advance) 


Nothing has been, or willbe more tragic than his demise. (V) 
V3 Vi 
> IEAA UR verbs a forms À wast d a AformsaH WA Tarsus form 
UA AAS Cuem mr | 
9. (i) If he was a millionaire, he would help the millennium project. (x) 
It he were a millionaire, he would help the millennium project. (v) 


> wmfedregsfeuwrilubs$ W*Imwere A H7 TR | 
10. (i) Long live the king !(v) 


PV. S.S. 
>  optative dt «T Singular subject & WLT v TBlural verb A WA "zi d € 
11. Wua verbs? fae WA article A X m s HNoun A waa wae | 
uu: (i) He is walking. 
— 
verb 
(ii) He is going for a walk.. 
noun 
(iii)He rides a horse. 
verb 


(iv) He went for a ride. 
noun 


12. SX 3R- SEPT verb & WLT 3RWI- IFM preposition di wats, d Wipreposition 
aut R | 
aH: (i) Amphibians can live on land and in water. 
(ii) He was acquitted of and absolved from all the charges of corrution. 
13. (i) I am having a car. (x) 
I have a car. (V) 
>  * S UWerbser w 2 fur Fa üngnorm H^ wel fus ow WA | 


iu verbs di p & 


(1) Verbs of Perception- See, taste, smell, hear, prefer, please, notice, recognize. 
(2) Verbs of Thinking Process- Think, know, mean, mind, remember, suppose. 
(3) Verbs Showing Possession- Own, have, belong, comprise, possess, contain, consist. 


(4) Verbs expressing Feeling or State of Mind- Believe, like, dislike, love, adore, 
want, wish, desire, hate, agree, trust, imagine. 


(5) Verbs in General- Look, seem, appear, affect, resemble, cost, require, become, 
hope, refuse. 


(fata Wow d è femense Ñ Continous *TT13 © ) 
14. (A) Adverb ‘as’ yi 3: 3 Tata f«ugürbsd Wel fea www? | 
*regard, describe, define, treat, view, know'. 
(B) Adverb ‘as’ HHA Tata faugerbs $ WT WX | 
*name, elect, think, consider, call, appoint, make, choose.' 
WH: 1. I regard him my brother. (Add ‘as’ after ‘him’ 
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Verb (Advance) — T 


15. 


SA: 


16. 


SA: 


17. 


SA: 


2. Biology has been defined the study of organism. (Add ‘as’ after ‘defined’ 

3. She is considered as the best student of my class. (Drop ‘as’ after ‘considered’ 
4. The teacher called him as stupid. (Drop ‘as’) 

5. The principal appointed him as a lecturer. (Remove ‘as’ 

6. He thinks her as a fool. (Remove ‘as’) 

ANA +44 ‘It is high time'a fa v'it'stime' HA X W "zi af vs db Bab aA Scu 
at mub wa VAAT TR 

It's high time you did RUM 

"Z noun X T aT efafeaverbs wr fau wae - 

Have — lunch etc. take —an exam make —a demand 3F Gaza 


a good time advantage agesture Launch scheme 
a shower an action a noise Render help 
a dream risk a promise Impart education 
a conversation your time a request 

a mistake 


To% sra Vag Tga È $FWREIIPrepositionss WT Fst 'verb' H HT Tal d 
@ adverb 'v +ing' form 3^ eT a wr feu 


1. He is afraid to do, anything against his boss. 
V 


2. He is afraid of going out after sunset. 
—— 


V, ting 


SPOTTING THE ERROR 


(a) Walking along the road/ (b) a car knocked/ (c) him down./(d) No error. 

(a) Having done my homework/ (b) my mother allowed me/ (c) to go out and play. / (d) 
No error. 

(a) Being a rainy day,/ (b) I had to cancel/ (c) all my appointments./ (d) No error. 


(a) A few selfish leaders/ (b) are bent to harm/ (c) the very foundation of Democracy./ (d) 
No error. 


(a) As I have worked hard,/ (b) I am confident to pass/ (c) with flying colours ./ (d) No 
error. 


(a) We went to that place/ (b) with a view to help/ (c) the earthquake victims./ (d) 
No error. 


(a) You should avoid/ (b) to go to school/ (c) as you have severe eye infection./ (d) No 
error. 


(a) I have/ (b) no achievement/ (c) to boast./ (d) No error. 
(a) One must avail of/ (b) every opportunity/ (c) that comes in life./ (d) No error. 
(a) Have the letter/ (b) send/ (c) by someone who is trustworthy./ (d) No error. 
(a) Would you please order/ (b) for tea and buiscuits/ (c) for all of us./ (d) No error. 
) 
) 


(a) Everyone considered him as/ (b) a brave man/ (c) but he fled from the battlefield. / 
(d) No error. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
2T. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 


(a) My father does not mind/ (b) to be disturbed/ (c) while he is reading the 
newspaper. / (d) No error. 

(a) Perhaps you do not know/ (b) I am having a car and a jeep/ (c) besides a big 
house in a good locality./ (d) No error. 


(a) The lawyer asked me/ (b) if it were worth to take/ (c) the matter to court./ (d) No 
error. 

(a) I bade him/ (b) to submit all the important documents/ (c) before he left the job./ 
(d) No error. 

(a) He thinks/ (b) himself/ (c) as a great scholar ./ (d) No error. 

(a) All the candidates/ (b) will give/ (c) a test on Friday./ (d) No error. 


— — 


) 
) 
) 
a) Mrs Dorai would rather/ (b) spend a quiet evening/ (c) than attending a party./ 
d) No error. 
(a) The audience/ (b) watched the clowns/ (c) performed their act ./ (d) No error. 

) 


(a) The life-guard would not/ (b) let the children/ (c) to swim at the deep end of the 
pool ./ (d) No error. 


(a) He denied/ (b) to help/ (c) me./ (d) No error. 
(a) Walking along the/ (b) bank of the river/ (c) the road began to rise./ (d) No error. 


(a) It is time you/ (b) decide on your next/ (c) course of action ./ (d) No error. 


D RS 


a) As I was feeling sleepy/ (b) I asked for/ (c) a steamed cup of tea./ (d) No error. 


) 
) 
) 
) 
(a) I remember/ (b) meet him/ (c) five years ago./(d) No error. 
(a) I have always/ (b) and will always/ (c) be faithful to you./ (d) No error. 
(a) I am afraid/ (b) I did a mistake/ (c) in the calculation./ (d) No error. 
(a) The lights went out/ (b) while we/ (c) took the examination./ (d) No error. 
) 


(a) His assistants have and/ (b) are still doing/ (c) excellent work for the organization. / 
( 


(a 


d) No error. 


) 
) After the teacher had told the boys/ (b) how to pronounce the word/ (c) all of 
them in one voice repeated the word again ./ (d) No error. 


(a) The company is not doing well./ (b) Isn't it time you/ (c) sell off your shares in it?./ 

( 

(a) He caught the boy/ (b) steal/ (c) the parcel./ (d) No error. 

(a) I declined the invitation/ (b) not because I did not want to go,/ (c) but because I have 
no time./ (d) No error. 


d) No error. 


(a) It is a known fact/ (b) that time does not return back/ (c) once it is lost./ (d) No error. 


(a) Even after sixty years of independence/ (b) lakhs of people/ (c) do not have bed to 
sleep./ (d) No error. 


(a) The dinosaurs could not/ (b) adapt to the/ (c) changing environment./ (d) No error. 
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(a) The students were/ (b) looking forward to/ (c) meet the eminent scientist. / (d) No error. 
(a) The lady made the/ (b) little boy to wash/ (c) all the clothes./ (d) No error. 


(a) We must get this letter/ (b) send/ (c) as soon as possible./ (d) No error. 


38. 
39. 
40. 


10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


(a) 


(a) 


€ 


Answers with explanation 


walking'* WA 'while he was' Ww €,` | Wa 4 RA car WA verb A * TIfubject sH 
au aftwalking «i Ò vf ver «Sp set MAAF wl 

After I had done my homework HW X T R | Uu 4 Him-Rmother WA VITT 
(having done my homework) H *TSubject H w Ur A Cal 4 SRI MME AU | 
Being + WAH AT IR | FIG 2p] uw ) 

‘Bent on harming' A 3 4 ‘Bent to harm' $ x 2114 w3iBent on' A T ‘determined 

to do 'Benton' * st «harming (V, + ing) 3 4 "zr m «'Benébon WW | Werbs/ 
phrases * ai ¢Gerund' (V, + ing) WH A T Wer wd 2g 

'Confident to pass' È € ?TT'Vonfident of passing * Ji" 1 wiCanfident 3; T «'of 
AAD Tet w PO ofth Gap UV, + ing’ (Gerund) 3i | 

with a view to' *; I 3V, ting AAA "zT d 2 'hefgi F211 A Kelping H IF AR | 
togo È E2114 going H 37 TAR ‘Avoid’S TW gerund (V, * ing 9 3 v WaT Tz | 
boast * AZo HAD AR | Mbun WH AW Fnfinitive qualify wa à T 
infinitive' $ q < 3 Y 4preposition A AA Tet az | 

‘Avail’ $ sr U5 ‘reflexive pronoun' si AT TH | Sie’ subject} BA 395 dg A 
@ | avail’ $ A oneself A AA TH | 

‘Send’ h PLUT TW ‘sent’ A H "7 TstGet'H Have A H3 "3-Causative Verb’ 

* wu gT dWlainVerb' V, form Ñ` @ a1 | 


: Have it painted . 
— 


V3 

Get it done. 
V3 

Order $ @21for A 3T TAR | 
‘Considered’ & @2tas’H X W THA nRa’ ee 1 F (Chapter adverb? $ ' ) 
Mind’ > A Gerund A AF Vel be’ H E2114 Being’ A HA IR | 
Have 321° ffo possess’ 7T whave' d @2ting’ A AA "421 st am having’ 
d ELIA Khave’ A AT TR | 
worth’ è sp «V, *ing'si AA Taal wl er Worth taking A AF IPRA wl eT TT | 
‘bade’ (bid A V) & st <plain infinitive (V,) di AA Tet wd è "iBnitive' (to + V.) 
A ito’ eT 8 | 
‘as’ Fe think’ È W*las'sp X Val €T T | 
fe- Xp a euxzu à Nt aT Wal ttkanstationARd English aed éCandidates 
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will give test’! 4 Idol 3 3? Give’ H E2114 Yake A AA TET | 

19. (c) than'$ sr«'attend' si ATIR awd rather è a3 t Werb V; forma è | 

20. (c) watch’ è wr d'gerund'(V, - ing) & 3 7 "zT w è "pfiminfinitive (V,) 4i | 
‘Performed’ €2114 RA Aperforming’ A Fa IR fparform' H | 

21. (c) ‘Let’ S TV, AAT TE Te AGHV,' Al 'to sete | 

22. (b) tohelp’ $2117 felping A AF T R Deny $ sr X'gerund' A AT "T d é | 

23. (a) while I was H 44 ‘walking along È> WA R (THA 2 peu 3uW ) 

24. (b) ‘decide’ sr ‘decided’ 4 fafi at is time + sub’s TEVA HA TET a $ ! 

25. (c) ‘steamed’ Ù ‘action complete’ A 3T * TT Wet vA&tión still going on «3T 4 * frag 
+ing’H JT Adjective BH R Steaming h AT Ta (11 waa g Aah aA 
‘action in continuation’ A A *TT'WET d ? | 

26. (b) remember $ A @Gerund’H AF "zT "Wdet'di ELTA "Üneeting' A AA TR | 

27. (a) have W?TV,'i AA Tet wd $ wel R w AVA | ‘will always' È TW «be H AT 7 
è | have always & I IV; bee A JT TR | 

28. (b) Mistake’ Werd? HAA "el VT awake aA et ae | Cid’ Y e211 hade’ 
Aaa Ta | 

29. (c) took’ & €2114 Were taking A AF 1 while WH set è $ a wai 9" wg o 
Continuous Tense X` «3T qw È | 

30. (a) have'$ q <done’ HAA TR | Beal AÀ veh’ (eT do)H IWM- 3eM forms 
A wadque ^ (done E ‘doing’)T «T forms sb AT TR | sum H wi AAT 
el Gat | 

31. (c) ‘repeat? W*?Tagain'*i HW TIR” | MIAE 2H 7AM SB) 

32. (c) ‘sell WH ‘sold’4 afd at's time + sub è WIV A AT TR | 

33. (b) ‘steal’ W ‘stealing’ À` faf aRcatch’ + sr X Verb ing’ form W^ $T "|! 

34. (c) ‘have’ to had’ à ' fafi IR | pastu ÈI 

35. (b) ‘Return back’ superfluous English è tback’ e212 | 

36. (c) Sleep È sr tin’ 4 Nouns sr « infinitive A 37 "zT idüinitived TIS € 4T 
preposition «TIT @ a 


37. (b) ‘adapt’ > a «themselves' WT 31. | 

38. (c) Meeting’ (V, + ing) H 44 looking forward to} W21 eT T | 

39. (b) to zI &'rhake'$ wr plain infinitive 'V, 9H AA "€T "I I 

40. (b) Send si ‘sent’4 fafa q«Get'* sr «verb V, form 8^ eT di $ 1 
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‘foi coded deg ERIT WU p SEEPTT ANORA AT ae Wd | 
A noun is a word used as a name of a person, place or thing. 
Noun T «Uum e az: 
1. Proper Noun (e fe cal oh) 
Common Noun Cr feat =) 
Collective Noun (@ tal ck) 
Material Noun (& © Gl ck) 
Abstract Noun (€ TT dal ck) 


(1) PROPER NOUN 


> Proper noun H €W y ath fafaa aeg WIT ELTTIAA aa È | 
EE Ram, Delhi, Gita etc. 


(a) Ram is my friend. 
(b) I live in Delhi. 


(2) COMMON NOUN 
» fs Noun Gra) wat seianifa & o faa deg A T wet Common Noun 
(afe eERUI zea ? ^1 Wing, boy, girl, city etc. 


(a) According to the boy, the nearest town is very far. 
(b) The boys are going to the nearest village. 


(3) COLLECTIVE NOUN 
> ft Noun @a1 ) wa FH T uer ,Cellective Noun (Q EST wHaA Fea à wu: 
Team, Committee, Army etc. 


um = Follective Noun i 44 Singular? zr d è | z4«PhurabH w1} fau waz 
wet er a aw fune CHa spi d^ ow ws wR wu 


(a) The flock of geese spends most of its time in the pasture. 
— 


n a 


S.V. 


(b) The jury is, deciding the matter. 
s.V. 


(c) The committee meets every week. 
s.V 
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(d) The team are divided over the issue of captainship. (At TX) 
P.V. 


(e) The audience have taken their seats. Gr « AF f4 7) 
P.V. P.P. 
(4) MATERIAL NOUN 


>  fwiNoun Gat a Utero SD eet fers a acy Vcn Material Noun (Te a RAT ) 
Ie | 
YH: Silver, iron, wood etc. 
(a) The necklace is made of gold. 
(b) She has purchased a tea set of silver. 
(c) He got his furniture made of teak wood. 
> Material Nouns, Countable idi «T AÈ IT q saa må del Awad? 1 eet Wu od ax 
FIFE 21 AA =: Singular verba 34 If AA? uw sah Wrticlesi 43 nal fuu 
wd ÈI 


(5) ABSTRACT NOUN 


> Abstract Noun, WHY T etta, fea wi AEETI RRA Go fee strat wae ,3 I 
al awa P , afearacaen afer wo wp | 
wa: Honesty, bravery (quality), hatred, laughter (action), poverty, youth (state). 
> Abstract Noun 3i AT "4W-GSingular? fa wae | 
EET (a) People respect his sincerity. 
(b) Honesty is the best policy. 
> Noun (A)Countable ui (B) Uncountable 31 TÙ w zT Ww Get = | 
(A) Countable Nouns 
> Countable Noun 3€ Noun @ d è? fom Aw | 
Wu: (a) We bought six tables. 
(b) I have a few friends. 
(c) She saw many movies last month. 


(B) NON-COUNTABLE NOUNS 


>  Uncountable Noun 3€ Noun eI d è fema A We | 


Wu: (a) J. Priestly discovered oxygen. 
(b) They decided to sell the furniture. 
(c) Much money was wasted on the show. 


Countable Noun Uncountable Noun 


Money, time, knowledge 
etc. 


Singular with Plural with 
Singular Plural Singular Verb 
Noun 


Stars, Seconds, Rupees etc. 


Many few,a number of, the number Much, little, quantity of 
[Article- | A/An/ the can be used. only 'the' can be used 
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IMPORTANT POINTS 


RULE 1 


> @wNouns A JY Tea Plural form À gi a d 2Nouns d FA Asa erR, ss 
Singular aA ama aed? | AfA Piua 2 oS eae "vPluraldi ae ET a 
$ | Wounsfataé |: 
Scissors, tongs (ET ) pliers, pincers, bellows (4 _ * aitdousers, pants, pajamas, 
shorts, gallows (8 T &#@ 4 Pfangs(S  H) spectacles, goggles,binoculars(q W7) 
eyeglasses, Alms (311) amends (HFT &,) archives (Wr fe ata à S}, arrears, 
auspices, congratulations, embers (8 ) fireworks, lodgings, outskirts, 
particulars, proceeds, regards, riches, remains, savings, shambles, surroundings, 
tidings, troops, tactics, thanks, valuables, wages,belongings etc. 

EE (a) Where are my pants? 

) Where are the tongs? 

(c) The proceeds were deposited in the bank. 

) All his assets were seized. 

(e) Alms are given to the beggars. 

(f) The embers of the fire were still burning. 


al z /Wages'H AT Singular@ plural a Worms À fea w wa è | fatafafeaaaa w dw - 


T Form Example 
A 14 Plural Wages are paid in cash. 
Wages < P.v 
$114" Singular Wages of hard work is sweet. 


S.v 
RULE 2 


> s SNouns feet Plurala 2 A far sROSiHgularc! d ? | BHA AA y Singular 
Rost Sl WE News, :Innings, Politics, Summons, Physics, Economics, Ethics, 
Mathematics, Mumps, Measles, Rickets,Shingles, Billiards, Athletics etc. 

aH: (a) No news is good news. 
(b) Politics is a dirty game. 
(c) Economics is an interesting subject. 
(d Ethics demands honesty. 


RULE 3 


>  @ Nouns feat ASingular mà à  , A f 37A Na IRALA st a è cattle, 
cavalry, infantry, poultry, peasantry, children, gentry, police, people, etc. 37% 
qer wI Bret aa wa , Vaattles, childrens fem 4T THe | 

EET (a) Cattle are grazing in the field. 
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(b) Our infantry have marched forward. 
(c) Police have arrested the thieves. 
"T Z:People' H I Sf W'Peoples' H R falt ta qu ra different races )& cf m 


RULE 4 


» s sNouns5 NT WhacSingular form zi fs ww è Uritountable Nouns? ` | Fah 
W Article A/An A FA Ter web fau wae wu: 
Scenery, Poetry, Furniture, Advice, Information, Hair, Business, Mischief, Bread, 
Stationery, Crockery, Luggage, Baggage, Postage, Knowledge, Wastage, 
Jewellery, Breakage, Equipment,Work (Works *H 21" è ufer at Evidence, 
Word (9 'word'si SEI M3, 43 3 fea Fae, E Cost. 

SH: (a) The scenery of Kashmir is very charming. 
(b) I have no information about her residence. 
(c) The mischief committed by him is unpardonable. 
(d) His hair is black. 
(e) I have bought some equipment that I needed for the project. 

(i34 Nouns A sg sui wel FIA WEE | Beeneries, informations, furnitures, hairs $t 4 f3 
faa al "mew? | 

(ü)*« s *wuNoun*"" Singulara Pluralai forms?" Aaa ATA sth UPD TR F 
wae 

ate foa sate ee’: 
(a) He gave me a piece of information. 

) All pieces of information given by her were reliable. 

(c) Many kinds of furniture are available in that shop. 

) I want a few articles of jewellery. 
(e) He ate two slices of bread. 
(f) Please show me some items of office stationery. 
(g) The Police have found a strand of hair in the car. 

4T z Money = plural form 'Monies'zT wa è fea sei faaend'sims of money’. 

WN: Monies have been collected and handed to the women's welfare society. 


RULE 5 

>  * SNouns, Plural Œ Singular «T at Ù weet wed è ^! wdHer,sheep, series , 
species, fish, crew, team, jury, aircraft, counsel etc. 

EET (a) Our team is the best. 
(b) 
(c) 
(d There are many fishes in the aquarium.(Fishes «i 31° à fatia n wfsm) & 


Our team are trying their new uniform. 
There are two fish in the pond. 
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RULE 6 

>  Hyphenated noun A 37 7 F 11 plütal form 4 wet er qd I 

WN: (a) He gave me two hundred-rupees notes. (rupees W rupee À` fafi ax” ) 
(b) He stays in five- stars hotels. (stars H` star X` fafi aR ) 


RULE 7 
> nouns AT IM IA vog wap ta Hie A fama cee faeries wd 9 | 
SAEN: TR a GT icr oW 
1. Cousin brother Cousin 
or 
Cousin sister 
2. Pickpocketer Pickpocket 
3. Good name Name 
4. Big/small blunder Blunder (Blunder H 221 zT TÈ WE, 1 tig awe TN 
Tee 
5. Strong breeze Strong wind (Breeze @4 3 light vi gentle a 2 ) 
6. Bad dream Nightmare 
» mue *ouns? ttt SSnfusion td È - 
Floor Ground 
wq st 
2. Skill Talent 
du RATAR È Inborn(# 44 zr wq è ) 
3. Envy Jealously 
Mat Ww A AAT HURT sm wir uw wr od X S UH SD 
RULE 8 


>  * SNouns F ÆT 8 Plural aa?) dfs ca gae fea famae wafer oro 
(Definite numeral adjective) H 37 "ízz wd è wNeun*i Pluralise Té fq wd 
$ 1S Pair, score, gross, stone, hundred, dozen, thousand, million, billion, etc. 

aU: (a) I have two pairs of shoes. 

(b) I have two hundred rupees only. 

(c) She purchased three dozen pencils. 
(d) He has already donated five thousand rupees. 

> Af fasat u*Indefinite countable A 3 T TE T Ruñalise fea wa È 

‘a4 dozens of women, hundreds of people, millions of dollars, scores of shops, many 
pairs of shoes etc. 

LEER (a) Hundreds of people came to see the fair. 
(D He donated millions of rupees. 

RULE 9 

»  Cíafwü Noun * a &Preposition 34 "zr si Ifs 'Nedin' repeat zi Y Woun' 
Singular form À zr 4r wi fay wu: 

JX: (a) Town after town was devastated. 
(b) Row upon row of marble looks beautiful. 
(c) He enquired from door to door. 
(d) Ship after ship is arriving. 
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ze A Fa Téwns after towns, Rows upon rows, doors to doors 4 ships after ships 
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RULE 10 

> Common Gender Nouns 4 4 : Teacher, student, child, clerk, advocate, worker, 
writer, leader, musician etc. U4 nouns? | fWH NamaleW femalexr ur & fafaa 
d È | zBualGender*I] I wq È | WEAK Foun A AA BingularA faa wa 
è qWW- whe/his/him A 4 T 1f wae | Wu 
(1) Every leader should perform his duty. 
(2) A teacher should perform his duty sincerely. 

wr faman fasta è fmesnMasculine Gender (He/His ete.) A zt ua aw wr ? 


> JT A famattes NBS BENOLING GROUPS SHrwez Re a AEs 


19. A curriculum of studies. 


1. A band of musicians. : : 
2. Aboard of directors, etc. 20.2 Might OL Step Sy Stas: 
f , 21. A fleet of ships or motorcars. 
3. A bevy of girls, women, officers etc. 22. A flock of geese, sheep and birds. 
ef s dimus le 7 : ete; 23. A gang of robbers, labourers. 
A bundle of sticks and hay.  — — 24. A garland/bunch/bouquet of flowers. 
6. A caravan of Merchants, pilgrims, | 25, A heap of ruins, sand, stones. 
travellers. 26. A herd of cattle. 
7. A chain/range of mountains or hills. | 27. A litter of puppies. 
8. A choir of singers. 28. A pack of hounds, cards. 
9. A class of students. 29. A pair of shoes, scissors, compasses, 
10. A retinue of servants/ attendants. trousers. 
11. A clump/grove of trees. 30. A series of events. 
12. A code of laws. 31. A sheaf of corn, arrows. 


13. Acluster / constellation/ galaxy of stars. 32. A swarm of ants, bees or flies. 
14. Acompany/ regiment/ army of soldiers. 33. A train of carriages, followers etc. 
15. A convoy of ships, cars etc.moving | 34. A troop of horses (cavalry) scouts; etc. 


under an escort. 35. A volley of shots, bullets 
16. A course or series of lectures. 36. A forum of people (discussing issues) 
17. Acrew of sailors. 37. A congregation of people (discussing 
18. A crowd/ mob of people. religious issues) 


NOUN-GENDER 


Gender wivrpm 4 faerrfsrfan m$: 

(1) Masculine Gender (4 fe wrkHNounY male sex H+ # aN @ Masculine Gender 
RAT I Viger, Power, Violence, Father, Sun, Summer, Time, Thunder etc. 

(2) Feminine Gender (¢3T1 Rii Noun Female sex © qi Feminine Gender te 3 
2 Tigress, Woman, Lioness, Mother, Sister, Peace, Nature, Earth, Goddess etc. 

(3) Common Gender (3 t 1 afet WA Noun W 311 uw Ye a ar x fay onion c 
Gender aa 2 ^| Child, Baby, Teacher, Servant, Student, Cousin, Infant, 
Thief, Neighbour etc. 

(4) Neuter Gender (79. wed T)UH Noun $ 3 fae gage swam è Whale? a ox 
"£l female? Neuter Gender #cl 4 @ ` | Gopy, Book, Room, Paper, T.V., Box, etc. 
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RULE 1 Masculine Feminine 
> @ 9Scases H Masculine Noun è q 34| Emperor 3 ) Empress 
‘ess’ «I d *Feminine Noun Ia ¥ | Governor Governess 
wa è? | YN: Duke Duchess 
Masculine Feminine God Goddess 
Author (a @ A) Authoress Master Mistress 
Host (8 WAI 7) Hostess Sorcerer (15 X) Sorceress 
Jew Jewess 
Mayor Mayoress ciated 
Poet (afa) Poetess > $ Bases Ù Compound Masculine Noun 
Tutor Tutoress & first 221 abecond ¥s aÀ en ufu 
Shepherd(ts,\ fs, 4) Shepherdess wg? | Y]: 
Giant («T Td) Giantess Masculine Feminine 
Heir (S cr v fan 3) Heiress Man-servant Maid - servant 
Lion Lioness Washerman Washerwoman 
Priest(¥ w 31) Priestess Buck-rabbit Doe-Rabbit 
Tailor (S3 ) Tailoress Brother-in law Sister-in-law 
He-bear She-bear 
RULE 2 Bull-calf Cow-calf 
> 9 Bcases Ñ Masculine Noun & af* w | Jack-ass Jenny-ass 
vowel 3 dh We 3p al Sonsonant Headmaster Headmistress 
a ge T Ress’ wW s Wd WuReninine Milkman Milkmaid 
; Postmaster Postmistress 
NounsHi wd @ | Wu: Peacock Peahen 
Masculine Feminine Landlord Landlady 
Actor Actress Father-in-law Mother-in-law 


Benefactor(s W 15 a Benefactress 


Step-Father 


Step-Mother 


Hunter (fq A Ñ ) Huntress c PAM 

; ; ock-sparrow en-sparrow 
Paice GE) Princess Dog-wolf Bitch-wolf 
Waiter Waitress Stepbrother Stepsister 
Ambassador Ambassadress | Grandson Granddaughter 
Director Directress RULE 5 
Negro Negress m F V 
Ti Ti > Foreign words uw sr ufafauqsuar œ 

ger igress : 2 HE 

Masculine & Feminine gender 414 

RULE 3 fea TH $ waa fud fay wr Prud v 


Urata web aa AS: 


> 98 Bcases¥ Masculine Noun è foa ` suculine Feminine 


@ Schange fea WA è W ə dü'ess' | Administrator Administratrix 
ITA %teminine Noun *H Wa 2 | Executor (A 4 f- ewm wüEserutrix 
i. Lad(vS, 9) Lass 
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Prosecutor Proscutrix Czar Czarina 

Sultan Sultana Hero Heroine 

Boar Gri Aa OH R) Sow Testator(a4 WA" ) Testatrix 

Brother Sister Bachelor Maid 

Colt(a38, T) Filly Boy Girl 

Dog Bitch Cock Hen 

Buck (47) Doe Drake (sx 1 &) Duck 

Earl Countess Drone (3X9 BT ) Bee 

Monk Nun Bull Cow 

Gander(@ 9$ Goose Father Mother 

Hart (feu ) Roe Bridegroom Bride 

Horse Mare Gentleman Lady 

King Queen He She 

Man Woman Husband Wife 

Mr. Miss Lord Lady 

Sheep Ewe Male Female 

Son Daughter Nephew (* 1 dw) Niece 

Uncle Aunt Sir Madam/ Dame 

Fox Vixen Widower (fagi) Widow 

Ox Cow Wizard GE «, 7) Witch 

NOUN-NUMBER (SINGULAR-PLURAL) 

Singular Noun: yu He dag, HELTTA T | Tax Taxes Dish Dishes 
NE] wa ae Ww P Boi :Girl, Box Boxes Coach Coaches 

Plural Noun: ?*H UnH fame dad, ELTTAT a vw og enon he 1 Wes 
weg aa a vera ? Whies, Boys, Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Girls. Stomach Stomachs Radius Radii 
Changing Singular to Plural: Locus Loci Ox Oxen 

Some Rules RULE 3 


RULE 1 


> Nouns F qü's'emr3 Y aPlural 
wd "SSBey, Girl, Kite, Telephone etc. 


RULE 2 
> fw Nouns 3 düs,ss,ch,sh,z 3 x 


Ade? zoBBuralsdpd & feme dese c 
fea wd 2 | wu: 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Bus Buses Fox Foxes 
Watch Watches Switch Switches 
Ass Asses Canvas  Canvases 
Fix Fixes Class Classes 
Church Churches Quiz Quizes 


>  * SNoun$ sr Moar? wi zu d 
A $3 w(consonant)eti d ,3 WPlural 


ata $ Noun & sF d? 'es' aa à ^| 


EE 

Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Hero Heroes Potato Potatoes 
Mosquito Mosquitoes Mango Mangoes 
Cargo Cargoes Echo Echoes 
> S" $3 SExceptions*Tl è ^| WH: 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Dynamo Dynamos Memento Mementos 
Ratio Ratios Piano Pianos 
Solo Solos Photo Photos 
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> Xu | BExceptionst1t è ^| WH: 


RULE 4 
> <adefsa Noun& sF dii double vowel 


vm g uc w^ Pala & fous uh 
sats om fa wa? wu 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Bee Bees Tree Trees 
Zoo Zoos Radio Radios 
Woe Woes Portfolio Portfolios 
RULE 5 


> Ft Nouns F A yaa ui 'y ay dar 
© 4aconsonant) Aad È dy' A We 
ies aT s WHplurals wd è | Ww 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 

Cry cries Country countries 
Family families Pony ponies 

City cities Dictionary dictionaries 
Lorry lorries Reply replies 
RULE 6 


> f Noun* F dir 'y'3p31 ui yay dar 
Vowel 31d zT t&'em 4d usuPlural 
Aad è | wu: 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Key Keys Donkey Donkeys 
Ray Rays Monkey Monkeys 
Way Ways Valley Valleys 
Toy Toys Storey Storeys 
RULE 7 


> fz Noun * 3F qi f 'fe'31 4 qd Plural 
wd xm faf a 'fe'H S21 Gwes' cn d 
2°19: 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Calf Calves Half Halves 
Wife Wives Thief Thieves 
Wolf Wolves Life Lives 
Leaf Leaves Knife Knives 
Shelf Shelves Loaf Loaves 


Singular Plural 


Belief Beliefs 
Cliff Cliffs 
Grief Griefs 
Proof Proofs 
Safe Safes 
Turf Turfs 
RULE 8 


Singular Plural 


Chief Chiefs 
Dwarf Dwarfs 
Gulf Gulfs 
Roof Roofs 
Scarf Scarfs 
Brief Briefs 


> Compound noun 4 q GIs sw Y Is? 
ana KS Plural HIT PO) TH: 


Singular 
Brother-in-law 
Bed-room 
Commander-in- 
chief 
Step-daughter 
Maid-servant 
Pea-hen 
Peacock 
Mother-in-law 
Sister-in-law 
Member of 
Parliament 
Man hater 


Woman lover 


Man lover 


RULE 9 


Plural 
Brothers-in-law 
Bed-rooms 
Commanders-in- 
chief 
Step-daughters 
Maid-servants 
Pea-hens 
Peacocks 
Mothers-in-law 
Sisters-in-law 
Members of 
Parliament 
Man haters 


Woman lovers 


Man lovers 


>  fatANouns UH 2 ^ fHRlural HIG x 
feu Inside Vowels 4 ded Aad è | 


Singular Plural 


Man Men 
Foot Feet 
Mouse Mice 
Goose Geese 


Singular Plural 
Woman Women 
Tooth Teeth 


Louse (8, Dice 


Oasis Oases 
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RULE 10 

>  farafefeNounsu Ww?  fsrmlurals 3 
* fev'en'd g T | Wu: 

Singular Plural Singular Plural 

Child Children Ox Oxen 

RULE 11 

> 3 sSNouns $ a We HPlural a Z| 


faa ser cit amen d Pod» ws 
(1) Brother 

Brothers - Sons of the same 
parents. 

Brethren - Members of a society, 
community or a 
religious group. 

(2) Cloth 

Cloths - Unstitched cloth. 

Clothes - Stitched clothes 
(Garments) 

(3) Die 

Dies - Stamps used for 
printing and coining. 

Dice - Small cubes used in 
games. 

(4) Index 

Indexes - tables of contents in a 
book. 

Indices - Signs used in algebra. 


SOME TYPICAL PLURAL NOUNS (NUMBER) 

(A) Latin words: Latin} * 595%, fae a 
Ñ um ad GAA eae | | Bum 
wid x fetüm' setae’ oa aad È 
SN: 

Singular Plural 

Datum Data 

Ovum Ova 

Agendum Agenda 

Dictum Dicta 

Memorandum Memoranda 

Stratum Strata 


IMPORTANT 


Latin $ FAT ASAT QAT: 
‘um’ Ad 2 , AfA zdBlural HIG 2g 
ASS aA WT È | 


> 


Singular Plural 

Asylum Asylums 
Museum Museums 
Premium Premiums 
Forum Forums 
Pendulum Pendulums 

(B) * SLatin words $ F GÀ 'us' Ad È | 


$4" Plural ‘us’ dT ʻi di AR A I 
wq è ıı YẸ: 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
Radius radii Syllabus syllabi 
(C) $% 9SGreek35*4T $ FAAA È JTA 
Plural ‘is’ @ 'es'Ñ ARMIA TA È | 
Singular Plural 
Analysis Analyses 
Crisis Crises 
Hypothesis Hypotheses 
Basis Bases 
Thesis Theses 
(D) * 9SGreek 3541 $ FA ATÈ JTA 
Plural‘on’@ aA aAA a È 1 N: 

Singular Plural 
Phenomenon Phenomena 
Criterion criteria 
(E) 3F a4’ Nouns & Plural Pan HU PO: 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 

If Ifs I I's 

5 5s P P's 

BA BAs ATM ATMs 

But Buts T T's 

10 10s MP MPs 

MA MAs UPC UPCs 
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(F) @ SNouns$ Singularui Plural forms 3; T Y TRET È oh: MA Tada d a 


ar feu 
Wu: Singular Meaning Plural Meaning 

Air (aI ) Airs (f&w 1 art s mer x) 

Return (aT ) Returns (Spe fuuw) 

Iron (eT 71) Irons (Hat ) 

Sand G x) Sands Q fraa) 

Wood (eg 1) Woods GUT) 

Abuse (& wur 7) Abuses @ d fer ) 

Good(adj) (Ste $T) Goods GI Al 3) 

Water añ) Waters GH * ) 

Work (A 7) Works (a fet wer iw ) 

Fruit (> aay Vast a fX )Fruits (Ad a À EWdEC As H )) 

Wit (ee, d) Wits G fama ) 
(G) %ƏNouns & Singular form Ù WRIRTET d È xPHiral Form Ù RU ste | 
Singular Meaning Plural Meaning 
Custom fen T Customs fers r,uu 3, eF 
Manner Wu A Manners aH , fy vst aA 
Pain ae Pains «4 321 HI AA 
Quarter we a 211s Quarters @& a eis ,aAqa 
Letter SRI v, fuz, oT Letters RT fue, ot ,afeca 


NOUN ds 1kFk OF/ APOSTROPHE dk iz;ksx 


(A) Apostrophe H 44 Rossessive case $ fanfar q feet faa aa et s faa? | wu: 


(1)  Wfesdecg 

uu: (a) Mohan's book (b) a cow's horn (c) à woman's purse 
(2) wea ffi aa mad a (Personification) faa xu 

aU: (a) Sun's fury (b) Nature's love 

(3) WartTrTTae we aa fa Nouns & W?T|! 

aH: (a) a day's leave. (b) arm's length. (c) à pound's weight. 
(4) $3 *WTmNouns & HeT | 

SX: (a) court’s orders (b) at duty’s call 


(5) @ Phrases & Wet | 

EET (a) at one's wit’s end. (b) ata stone's throw 
(6) vr? mT femfumg & uer 

SX: (a) Earth's atmosphere. 
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(B) da Pluralysaa@ af WRT TS’ È apostrophe H HW Tad MA ‘saat CMAs doe 
apostrophe (' )& Zt NT "s es | 

SH: (a) Boys’ college (b) Girls’ school (c) Working women's hostel 

(C) WW Noun f&a teafi (hissing sound) H Gt AeA estada è | 
for peace’ sake, for conscience’ sake, for goodness’ sake, for Jesus’ sake, Ganesh' 
book. 

"T Z God's sake. 

(D) Possessive Pronoun ( his, hers, yours, ours, theirs) & W?Tapostrophe Wt «WI gt 

Su: Yours faithfully, Yours truly. 

(E) fHt titles & W2T apostrophe sf dig sa d; ALE TMG È | 

aU: (a) Commander-in-chief’s orders. 
(b) My son-in-law’s sister. 

(F) faa ang è eH n usb GPa ucro Tae | 

SH: Table's leg $ €2114 Beg of table A HT 1R | 


(G) ‘Double apostrophe’ A Fa TIR 


EET (a) My wife's secretary's mother has expired. (x) 
xu ween fem ow feui 
The mother of my wife's secretary has expired. 
(b) Mrs. Sharma the society's chairman's proposal was rejected by the members of the 
society. (x) 
The proposal of Mrs. Sharma, the chairperson of society, was rejected by the 
members of the society. (v) 


(H) anybody/ Nobody/ Everybody/ Somebody/ Anyone/Someone/No one/Everyone 
F wesa aT waa a wp Pg 
IX: (a) Everyone’s concern is no one’s concern. 
(b) Everybody’s business is nobody’s business. 
> Asad Ww wise" AT NE apostrophe T elseh W9T ATS 
X: (a) I can rely on your words, not somebody else’s. 
(b) I obey your orders and nobody else’s. 
GET. Somebody's else 4 Nobody's else fei Al WAIST AT! ) 


SPOTTING THE ERROR 


1. (a) My sister / (b) has read / (c) pages after pages of the Bible./ (d) No error 

2. (a) I went to the temple / (b) with my parents, aunts / (c) and cousin sisters. / (d) No 
error 

3. (a) He / (b) takes pain / (c) over his work./ (d) No error 

4. (a) The Manager put forward / (b) a number of criterions / (c) for the post./ (d) No 
error 


5. (a) I like / (b) the poetries / (c) of Byron and Shelley./ (d) No error 
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6. 
T. 


14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


2T. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


(a) The beautiful / (b) surrounding of the place / (c) enchanted me./ (d) No error 
(a) No Porter being available/ (b) he carried / (c) all his luggages himself./ (d) No 
error 

(a) The table's legs / (b) have been / (c) elaborately carved./ (d) No error 

(a) The sceneries / (b) of Kashmir / (c) is very charming./ (d) No error 

(a) The driver showed / (b) great talent in keeping / (c) the damaged car under 
control./ (d) No error 

(a) When I entered the bedroom / (b) I saw a snake crawling / (c) on the ground./ (d) 
No error 

(a) Alms / (b) are given/ (c) to the poors./ (d) No error 

(a) Lasers are / (b) indispensable tools / (c) for the delicate eyes surgery./ (d) No 
error 

(a) If you have a way with words / (b) a good sense of design and administration 
ability / (c) you may enjoy working in high pressure world of advertising./ (d) No 
error 

(a) Last week's sharp hike in the wholesale price of beef / (b) is a strong indication 
for / (c) higher meat costs to come./ (d) No error 

(a) Whenever he goes to Mumbai / (b) he stays in/ (c) five-stars hotels./ (d) No error 
(a) The company has ordered / (b) some / (c) new equipments./ (d) No error 

(a) A strong breeze / (b) blew his / (c) cap off./ (d) No error. 

(a) One of her firmest belief among the Hindus is that/ (b) Karma affects their / (c) 
life and also the life after death./ (d) No error 

(a) He was advised to take/ (b) two spoonsful of / (c) medicine times a day./ (d) No 
error 

(a) It is a big blunder/(b) but we had /(c) to ignore it/(d)No error 

(A) The police have received / (b) two important informations / (c) that can help 
them solve the triple murder case (E) No error 

(a) The sheafs / (b) of the wheat plants were too heavy / (c) for the weak farmer to 
carry them on his head./ (d) No error 

(a) The population of India /(b) is divided into two classes- / (c) Haves and Haves 
not./ (d) No error 

(a) All his sister-in laws /(b) are extremely co- operative / (c) and she doesn't miss 
her real sisters at all./ (d) No error 

(a) Envy strikes a woman / (b)when she sees her husband / (c) talking to another 
woman./ (d) No error 

(a) Two summons have been issued by the court / (b) but he has not / (c) yet 
appeared before the court./ (d) No error 

(a) The Vaidya's / (b) have been living here / (c) for about a decade./ (d) No error. 
(a) You are among those/ (b) man who earned name and fame not by / (c) chance 
but by hard work ./ (d) No error 

(a) Children are playing / (b) and making mischiefs/ (c) as their holidays have 
started./ (d) No error. 
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31. 


32. 
33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 
43. 


44, 
45. 


46. 


4T. 


48. 


49. 


50. 
51. 


52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 


(a) Sheeps are economically useful/ (b) and so they are reared/ (c) for wool and meat./ 
(d) No error. 

(a) I read the letter/ (b) and made him aware/ (c) of its content./ (d) No error. 

(a) I shall not go to party tonight/ (b) since I have many works to complete/ (c) 
before I give presentation tomorrow./ (d) No error. 

(a) One must be always/ (b) true to one's words/ (c) if one wants to get respect from 
everyone./ (d) No error. 

(a) Even after the enactment of several Acts and Provisions /(b) we can see five 
years old boys/ (c) working in hazardous factories./ (d) No error. 

(a) The fan's blade / (b) has broken/ (c) and we must buy a new fan before disposing it 
of. / (d) No error. 

(a) She wears spectacle/ (b) and so she was unable to see the gansgter/ (c) that 
attacked her last night./ (d) No error. 

(a) All the furnitures have been/ (b) sold for a song/ (c) as we were in a hurry to 
leave the town./ (d) No error. 

(a) The angry mob/ (b) attacked the police officers/ (c) when they came to raze the 
illegal construction./ (d) No error. 

(a) They left/ (b) their luggages/ (c) at home by mistake and went to the railway 
station./ (d) No error. 

(a) The car could not/ (b) ascend the steep hill/ (c) because it was in the wrong 
gears./ (d) No error. 

(a) The ticket window/ (b) remained closed / (c)throughout the day./ (d) No error. 
(a) Satyajit Ray, who conceived, co-authored / (b) and directed a number of good 
films, was/ (c) one of India's most talented film maker./ (d) No error. 

(a) I think this/ (b) is not your book. / (c) It is some body's else./ (d) No error. 

(a) You should not put/ (b) your sign on any paper / (c) that you haven't read./ (d) No 
error. 

(a) Towns after towns were/ (b) conquered / (c) by him but he found no peace./ (d) 
No error. 

(a) When we reached the fair/ (b) we found that there / (c) was no place to stand./ 
(d) No error. 

(a) All the evidences were/ (b) against him and he was / (c) held guilty./ (d) No 
error. 

(a) My cousin brother is a cheater/ (b) and he / (c) cheats his family members and 
friends too./ (d) No error. 

(a) The committee/ (b) could not come to/ (c) a final conclusion./ (d) No error. 

(a) The cattle in the meadow/ (b) was terrified to hear/ (c) the roar of a lion which 
appeared to be wild with anger./ (d) No error. 

(a) There should be/ (b) no furnitures/ (c) in my room./ (d) No error. 

(a) That house/ (b) is built of/ (c) stones./ (d) No error. 

(a) Santosh lives/ (b) by the principals/ (c) he professes./ (d) No error. 

(a) The astronomer/ (b) who predicts the future/ (c) has arrived./ (d) No error. 

(a) He told me that/ (b) it was/ (c) his friend's Sankar's house./ (d) No error. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Answers with explanation 


'Page after page’ H AA TEI eT A! SWWéposition F WA A tF zme noun 
A Aa Te aA Aowh A AA Bingular form’ H^ R` | 

‘Cousin sisters' #7 Tate? A Cousins H X T TAR | 

takes pains H JJ TR iIpHFAase H se 2 ‘HET Aaa’! 

‘Criterion’ W plural form 'Criteria' E^ 

Poetry uncountable noun $ | oH wg TH Ast UD FT Gd | 

'Surroundings H X T w^ fo SET è su uA 'Sürounding' surround 
(verb) & 'ing form è | 

'Luggage' A 3 7 "9iLuggage'uncountable noun è A vg WH splüralform 4El è | 
table's legs $ **?TTHegs of table AHA IR | AA cun AI Gas HHA aaa 
ar a 

'Scenery' H HFT 3" «XSdenery' uncountable noun èI 

‘talent’ €2114 Skill’ A AA " Talent A set" Ratural ability to do something. 
'Skill 4i set" ‘ype of activity that requires special training and knowledge .Driving 
skills: x3 cl aT od P | 

Ground H sei "Bsp wp aA H 3 Å E'I Ground È €211 for AAA WR | 
floor H sei adh ARAT Y Ta È | 

'the poors' È €2117'the poor' A Fa T Rİhe poor' A ser $ Wit wBdod adjective 

$ | zu n 14 *The poor plural common noun È | 

'eyes surgery * *?IT* Wye surgery’ * JY " R'Eyes' noun $ uw d "fdyes' 
surgery Ñ fay 3a sd WI zadiéctive A AY RWI È | Bun adjective A HA 
at d' @ingular form À` zT w è leyB& del'eye' H AT "9T MI 
'administration' noun È | *ET ‘Ability A fay sa sq 'adjéctive' A XT T FAT 
a feyadministration H adjective form ‘administrative’ WH AF "9X | 

'Costs' *& **?11*4'Wost A AA 1 -Noun * 9H 'Cost uncountable noun è 31 EA 
E wel WD CET | 

'five-stars' hyphenated noun è W *1Tphifal form 4 787 vv star A WT T 
R I 

‘Equipment’ uncountable noun $ fan plural form qZl €T T | 

'breeze' NI gentle €T qd $ | ad wb fae ‘Strong wind Ys A T TR | 

'One of the: 3; s x 314 a'mbun plural form À` gl d È 'Osttof the firmest beliefs' 
SED GEO | 

'Spoonsful' 3£l'Spoonfuls' A FA TR | 
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21. (a) 'blunder = 3e1° zT tig mistake. IM: blunder $ @2tbig’ si AA MIAZ TI | 

22. (b) ‘Information’ uncountable noun è | $@lural 14 + fepieces of information' 
Aa TAR | 

23. (a) 'Sheaf # plural form 'Sheaves' €T d $ 4 Bheafs! 

24. (c) 'Have nots' H AT wx fea RI vr d è weai | 

25. (a) 'Sisters-in-law' H 34 T 1 @Sister-in-law' A wg q«Sisters-in-law' €T d è | 

26. (a) Y emu? A WHA $ zvucu y Jealeüsgus A Uu wae | ws ug 
+ feu v: crow cup ivy ncrowfau wd gg 

27. (a) Summons' €» Countable noun i aiSingular ed zwpglural summonses gT d $ | 
3H: 'two summonses' H HA IR | 

28. (a) Vaidyas A 37 1 Papostrophe (') 1 à | 


29. (b) 'men' m X "zT Those $& "I ?plural countable noun A AA Tet T | 

30. (b) 'Mischief uncountable noun È | zuBluralform zl €T WA è | 

31. (a) 'Sheep' H singular W plural form 'sheep' #1 €T @ Sheeps' d LUTA Sheep A 
AGE | 

32. (c) Content $ €2114'@ontents' A XT "s Cóntents' m set 'things contained in 
something'. 


33. (b) 'work' uncountable noun rj 'Many pieces of work' A FA "9 | 

34. (b) trueto one's word' H 3T vx fen set eae ANIA HG 

35. (b) ‘five year old boys H Fa TAR’ Ifiwélyear adjective WH A 4 RWI $ | přāral form 
À ae TTI 

36. (a) fanfqX a2 | mH X4 Tan è U21 4 R'The blade of fan' H AA THA KI ET T | 

37. (a) 'Spectacles WH AT "9 | 

38. (a) ‘furniture WH HT TR’ | U zl 7 "ürnifWre singular noun È 3K:singular 
verb 'has' A 3" "$T "I | 

39. (a) 'angry mob A Ji 4 "Ted? Mob A AA IR | Mob RI et ae - sAhgtyts. | 
d; W*Imob* HA Buperfluous €T. T | 

40. (b) luggage A XT Hüggages $ ELTIT RAR | 

41. (c) wrong gear si A" " RCar Ha wel gear" et wå? | 

42. (a) ticket window' $ *?TT'WHcket counter H FA "wi | 

43. (c) 'One of *& sr« Aa wr mbun plural form À` zT «T a fey Oe of H U eTfilm 
makers' €T 71 i ffilm maker' 

44. (c) 'Somebody else's' wT HA "2 | 

45. (b) 'Sign' verb È your È @ oun A AF TT M Sigfsature A 

46. (a) "Town after town' *i AT "3 | əm fpposition > WA A a Ime noun A 
AX 71 ndun singular form À` eT a wr feq 
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47. (c) "no place $ 2114 Ho room' A JT 7 3X Róom' A noun > 8&l'enough empty 
space for people or things to be fitted in' * Tl eT @ $ | 

48. (a) 'evidence' uncountable noun @ 3K: $48 *"Iphiralform (evidences) 3El €T WA | 
@ 21 Ssingular verb 'was' H Aa "9X | 

49. (a) 'Cousin brother Œ 'Cheater' 3T 4T Wicks? FT Tad a ade LIISI A FRAT T 
sup S weg Ua A Teel Csin Y Cheat A H T "9L | 


50. (c) ‘final’ ¥s< ge 1 €ornclusion * finale? a è | 

51. (b) 'Cattle plural noun? | twas' dgl'were' H AT UR | 

52. (b) furniture È W?Ts' A AT 1I et wA | 

53. (c) 'stones' 9i 'stone À fafi qax lStene ue" At H wiHterialu $ fay house” 


fa wea’ | 

54. (b) 'principals' Gr 441 wr à ) @rinciples' (PagT* DA fafi qw | 

55. (a) 'Astronomer' *i' 'astrologer' À` afd dfuture predict' HH aA A'astrologer 
wed à dg 

56. (c) 'friend's' ‘friend’ 3^ ‘afd aR | Weuble apostrophe A XT "Zl T aÈ | 
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PRONOUN 


» Pronoun (@ 4T HJA word used in place of a Noun. 

> Noun% weet NAFIZ d MA Pronotin mA è | 

> | Nounrepetition A aA & fat Pronoun AAT MA ud kg fs viu FÀ Ned 
SUE TAC Aisa AFAA Be cuui Gea wd ? | ED yeas ucPronoun a 
aa nfa wae | 

SH: Mrs. Shukla, being a good teacher, she is liked by all the students. (She zz T @Ndun 
 €211aApfFonoun A AA Tet d è Nd $ W21) 


PRONOUNS ds izdkj% 
1. PERSONAL PRONOUNS (J ®t al wet IT Al me, we, us, you, he, him, she, her, it, 
they, them. 


2. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS (3f% tal tet ATA) : Mine, ours, yours, his, hers, theirs. 

3. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS (3135 HI Gh AT W This, that, these, those. 

4. DISTRIBUTIVE PRONOUNS (6 ate at ceni AT Adach, either, neither, every, none 
etc. 

5. RECIPROCAL PRONOUNS (q & 1a; — G Fal eA ATA each other, one another. 

6. REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS (frs venu ATA) Myself, ourselves, yourself, yourselves, 
himself, herself, itself, themselves, oneself. 

T. EMPHATIC OR EMPHASIZING PRONOUNS (ast sg THe aT H Myself, ourselves, 
yourself, yourselves, himself, herself, itself, themselves, oneself A H aq Bubject 
(TIKIT AST m farsa Gaz Emphatic a Emphasizing Pronouns dai Ù 

| 

aH: You, yourself are responsible for your problems. 

He hurt himself. 

8. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS (2f-*EBI ck W ATA) everybody, somebody, nobody, 
anybody, everybody, someone, no one, anyone, everything, something, nothing, 
anything, all, some, any, both, another, much, few, little. 

9. RELATIVE PRONOUNS (@@ 8 amA AT H)Who, whom, whose, which, thatzc a fai ax g, 4 
& fapa ae | 

10. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS (4 Wal wena ATA) Who, whom, whose, which st 4 fal 
Hay ot & feumnusaqer ae | 
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Possessive |Possessive 
The Case of Personal Pronouns 
mr E TT 


e TENES L3 om] my | mine —] 


a we eese oe] 


| She, He, T 
Third Person - - 


METI ATA Pronoun A faced uw - 

1. USE OF PERSONAL PRONOUN 

>  dPronounsW d Pronouns 4 4 First person, Second person x! Third person À` 
H3*420 Personal pronouns WAA È | 


PERSONAL PRONOUN 


Objective Case Objective Case 


RULE1 


faa sentence & verb & WA Pronoun H 7 Tel a Néminative case 1^ et d è | SH 
Pronoun H H4 T Werb $ wx T Gbjective Case * HA "zT Ae 


X: (1) L teach, him, (Active Voice) (2) He is taught by me (Passive) 
ab. vwm Obj- BSEC a A VN WIR 
È EYNS A 
RULE 2 


a faf: 1 Pronouns Wet sentence d mus der A tied g d Tame vg uoa 
d wuu wu 2EPerson, fe B Person A Tə TÀ Person. 
1. You, he and I shall study for the exam. (231) 


2. He and I have finished our work. (31) 
3. You and he have done a great job. (23) 
RULE 3 


wel dra ^ fafiPrónouns A AT Ta BCs A sat Cpl A fA UD WD waa T 
gt was] uz ciüPromouns H 123 $ wuü wu"? , 
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O Pronoun 
WW: I, you and he have made a blunder. (123) 

2. You and he have done this mischief. (23) 
RULE 4 


Pronouns, FAHY zrPrbnoun 123 3$ wu" zr al a few famPerson, fF Q^ 
Person 3 <(f43%4 Person. 
1. We, You and they should now get down to work. 

RULE 5 


Let, like, between, but, except G prepositions + *I <Objective Case A 34 7 "5 
Ia ÈI 
WW: 1. Let me do this work. 
2. There is no problem between she and I. (x) 
There is no problem between her and me. (v) 
3. Everybody but him was present for the meeting. (v) 
4. HelaughedatI. (x) 
He laughed at me. (v) 
5. Everyone attended the party except he. (x) 
Everyone attended the party except him. (v) 


RULE 6 
fa a? nominatives t at ag TAT za As/than + a Nominative Case% Pronoun A 44 T 
Ta? 
SH: 1. He is as fast as me ; (x) 
Objective Case 
2. He is as fast as I . (v) 
—— 
Nominative Case 
3. Irun faster than him . (x) 
Objective Case 
4. Irun faster than he . (V) 
—— 


Nominative Case 
> SRA me a eu 4 subjectss aug wifes 2 | Sm Protioun ‘nominative case' 
4^ at at afey 
a zx fma objects & Gt Ug zT 4 Yas/than’h a 4 Objective Case Pronoun 3i 
zx" n: Te | 
SW: I know you as much as him. (v) 
321° 1 know you as much as I know him. 
RULE 7 
A 'It'H Aa Bubject > BA zr A 13 WM Bed fed 'form'- AT Tat T TH as 
pronoun > nominative case A AF Te d È | 


S: Itis I who am to blame. 
eS 


Nominative case 
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Pronoun — OT 
USE OF ‘IT’ 


RULE 1 

Ita x wan, fae uper (3 y afefe a ait Hm wg THthey' eU d È | 
WN: America is a developed country. It is a super power. 

Sri Lanka and Pakistan are developing countries. They are facing internal terrorism. 
RULE 2 

It H 4 7T time, weather (Wi W) temperature (d UT 4 )'&1Tdistance (¢ Ñ )uar a 


ATPT SH express (sf* 15 Haase + ffHtroductory subject > WÀ et d È | zu 
case Ñ tit’ A 'empty ‘it? I Gd @ s fase a z ser wel gr ow P | 


SW: It is raining. It is morning. 
It is winter. It is 6 o’clock. 
It is March. It is Monday. 
RULE 3 


It H 94 Fhfinitive, Gerund @1 Clause & WAA ^ v11 zT d 2 | 
SH: It is easy to solve it. 
It is said that virtue is its own reward. 
Rule 4: It H 34 Sentence & subject & WÙ noun" pronoun Td! Tg Tet S faut d 2 | 
Su: It was he who made this mistake. 
—— 


Pron. 


RULE 5 
It H 44 Phrase " clause WH introduce «xi & femgr a è | 


S: That the record will break today is probable. 
Clause 
= It is probable that the record will break today. 
Differences Between 'This' and 'It' 
> This ra "fab saw ag aay ea dey witaa ow wad x femgr ae oU 
fes It 3i | 
SH: This is a book. 
This is a pen. 
> Its zu wma T, uwnorfac wn dw fewer d à afisa | 
SH: It is 10 a.m. 
It is winter. 
It is night 
a Z {1) This è s houn XT Vet WA È | 
Su: This book, is mine. 


Noun 
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O Pronoun 
> Ith anoun 9 A4 Wd NAET ud +4 rfn È c?114BEonoun A JT Tar wd 2 
It book is mine (x) 
Itis my book (v) 
>  This* 3 7T "Ís&ingular noun $ aes fred & fmf wd ewag nounmi ur | 
Su: This boy is very intelligent. 
> Itum 33 fea singular frd «ug / fey, dpfogoun d$ wm ^^ zr a È 
Sw: Itisa splendid monument. 
>  (1)This* anoun m ua Bl ud È 
SH: This book is mine. 


USE OF THE PRONOUNS OF POSSESSIVE CASE 


Nominative Case | Possessive Adjective | Possessive Pronoun 


RULE 1 


‘Possessive pronouns H 31 T Wound WA METET dT è 


SH: Ours school was closed for four days. (x) 
Noun 
Our school was closed for four days. (v) 


Tl Z (i): Possessive adjectives A 3 7 Noun & WA 7 d à 

SN: This is my book. 
(ii) I Noun A STATI q dH Wiz EA VATA CS HHS ec fa Taree a feu 
#11 Possessive Pronoun A 3a "fs ww A fy 

Su: This book is mine. 


Possessive num E Meaning (Possessive Adjective * Noun) 


My * noun 


[ His — | - —  Hissnem — | 
[Hes — | — —Her*nowm | 
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Pronoun — OT 


(iii) His H 3T Possessive Adjective G@ Possessive Pronoun 3T 41 zl WA c Ww! 
(iv) Its H 44 Possessive Adjective WY cT d È | z"H Passéssive Pronoun % Wa 


wat zd; 
RULE 2 
Possessive Pronouns H 3 7 1 fHsentence & verb & subject & WA zi d zl 


Wu: Yours is a new car. 
S.V. 


321 Your car is a new car. 


Hers is a beautiful house. 
S.V. 


SEI Her house is a beautiful house. 
RULE 3 
Possessive Pronouns H 44 "ÍXbentence:; verb? object WA edz | 


Su: He has lost my books as well as yours. 
Verb 


321 He has lost my books as well as your books. 


Save your time and mme too. 
J. 


321 Save your time and my time too. 
RULE 4 

Possessive Pronouns 4 4 4 Ñ sentence?! preposition object% WA `` zr d $ | 
EET (1) I prefer your help , to (her . (X) 


Prep. Obj. 


I prefer your help, to hers . (") 
Prep. Obj. 


(2) Your house is better than my. (X) 
———— 
Prep. Obj. 


Your house is better than mine, (v) 
Prep. Obj. 


RULE 5 


‘Separation, leave, excuse, mention, report, pardon, sight, favour’ d eT 
Possessive case A JI TIR | 
sagu aw - 
1. Your separation is very painful to me. (‘separation from you’ A 347 "35) | 
2. At his sight the robbers fled. (‘At the sight of him’ A 44 TA} | 
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EBE, Pronoun 


3. I need your favour, please. (favour of/from you' H 3 3 7) | 
4. She did make mention of you. (v) 


RULE 6 


Possessive Pronoun 4 's' $ "Ed 'apostrophe' H 34 " 47] gT your's, her's, it's 
zem fp uc meer Tee Te | 

Su: 1. The bear had a ring around it's nose. (x) 
2. The bear had a ring around its nose. (v) 


RULE 7 


Gerund 4 "Ec 'possessive adjective' 9i HT "T az | 
Wu: 1. I was confident of my winning the match. 
2. She was not confident of her doing well in the examination. 


USE OF REFLEXIVE PRONOUN 


Wa tay ‘ta BECA aa PE aa "9A AG SH Xs XD^ A AT CReflexive 
Pronoun H Aa Tet Te | 
wu: The poor man poisoned himself and his children. 


RULE 1 


‘Acquit (AF Awhe Wel TRAT )avail (A €T 3 3T FFeconcile (A WU Zl HEA Har 
tI AT, amuse (TAT i WH GAT resign (zí?T3 Y v TAS T / AMA uw vds veu ) 
avenge (Gael NTT ) exert (H4 Ù Ù gd a, apply (ka 7 GMAT ) adapt (Z TF ) 
adjust, pride, absent ti enjoy & st a reflexive pronoun A AT "Ei | 
The officers acquitted themselves well during the crisis. 
She has reconciled herself to the demands of her in-laws. 
The students exert themselves a lot at the time of examination. 
You will have to apply yourself to this task whole-heartedly. 
I pride myself on being able to work smoothly under pressure too. 
You should avail yourself of this opportunity. 
aw cate feuman Ft A ee - 
1. They enjoyed the party. (reflexive pronoun À wd Tel à ) 
2. They enjoyed during vacation. (‘themselves’ A 3T €njoyed’ > sra R) 
> 8" enjoy & WM @object H FF AG zT rélllexive pronoun I cFIT AE JM object A 
SCAT At zfeflixive pronoun d VA TH | 
4 cata faumearzq du - 
He was absent. (v) 
He absented himself. (v) 
> BW absent HT Werb d; WA zi wW réflexive pronoun A WF Ta | 


RULE 2 


EE 


Qv OLE: oo tors 


Keep, stop, turn, qualify, bathe, move, rest Œ hide &; 3 ?'reflexive pronoun A AT T 
TEET wd | 

WN: You should keep yourself away from bad boys. (‘yourself 21 3. 
He hid himself in the room. (himself &z 1 È. 
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Pronoun — T 


RULE 3 


Subject 321 dobject à; wi Um reflexive pronoun A NT waahi I Wa Wen 
S Hh wa Gal gnoun/pronoun A ISTAT MH 

SH: 1. Myself Ramesh from Delhi. (myself $ *?1T13'Kam' A 3 7 7 xR 
2. Yourself and he reached there in time. (yourself *&; €2117'fou' A AA "3 
3. I myself did this work(v) 
4. Rohit will do this work for myself (myself 4; +111 1'me' HA FF 1H 


USE OF DISTRIBUTIVE PRONOUN 
RULE 1 
Either AW N'T d wa y Ww ow seat we | 
SN: Either of these three friends is naughty. (x) 
Either of these two pens is red. (v) 
m eaf aT Wofukecfaci aagat a Cub y ouk ànyged ‘dhe FIT Ta od P | 
5 3: One of these three friends is naughty.(v) 
RULE 2 
‘Neither’ HA Ha tat Waa F citar’ A wae | 
Neither of these two girls is active. (v) 
m eaf a Rofo team aaga d wat y vit wthohe wer atia ow Pod 
SH: Neither of his four sons looked after him. (x) 
None of his four sons looked after him. (v) 


USE OF RECIPROCAL PRONOUN 


» ‘Each other’ ®1T‘one another’ A` ‘Reciprocal pronoun’ sz $ | aude s 
FECI o MN 
RULE1 
‘Each other H 47 «T cdem aad eet w è , aone another’ si 33 TU 
stars fam a weg È fous Te | 
Sw 1. He was so afraid that his knees knocked one another (one another’ 3i ‘each other’ 31 
ata way 
2. After the farewell, the students of class XII bade each other goodbye. (each 
other H` one another à afd qq 


USE OF DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN 


>  dPronounsW s f+  scgp8intout demonstrate (à fav naf sj > feu 
H44ade! Demonstrative Pronouns cl 3 @ | "This, that, these, those, such, 
the same. 

> 4H H7 "whounsu WA zt d è dwdDémonstrative Adjectives Za d È | 


RULE 1 


‘This’ si 37 Wü udi we fau weg m fala? jw hese's ccr Wud un 
u afam fad eg m fowl ow P | 
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_—_—_—_—_— Pronoun 


SX: This isa cat. 
S.N. 


These are cats. 
P. N. 


RULE 2 
‘That Hua g ta une Faaa ace fou wd 2 whthose’ wa Ta unu fe 
qe faa tgh feu ow? | 


5S: That isa book. 
S. N. 


ks 
Those are pog! ; 


> Singular noun &; repetition V a fat ‘that of’ 77 Iplural noun &; repetition 
wb T ab fat ‘those of HAFT Tea AÈ | 


5: The climate of Pune is better than that (œT climate) of Mumbai. 


The streets of Delhi are wider than those (3&1 streets) of Mumbai. 


RULE 5 


fea sentence? Singular Countable Noun «i ai ww feet VaR & fone’ a 
AW 4! ow È , WPfural Countable Noun di? q WU fet Va uw apes a UT od 
SW ? unes 


Su: 1. This is the new version, but that is an old one. 
2. These are new books, but those are old ones. 
USE OF RELATIVE PRONOUN 


» | dPronounsW 4 Z, À A WA? Relative pronouns ZA 4 ? | Who, which, that, what, 
why =< a fa! 
I met Veena, who was returning from school. 

RULE 1 
Relative Pronouns (who/which/that)*i 34 Subordinate clause subject 4; @ 
A wae i 


SN: The boy who, came here is a player. 
Subj. 
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Pronoun — T 


RULE 2 
Relative Pronouns (whom/which/that) * 3T Subordinate clause Ñ` verb & 
object $ WÀ IT wi! 


WN: I have a son whom I love very much. 
— —— 
Obj. Verb 


RULE 3 


a ‘and’ H sz, A antecedents A Ji TEA WHA SURRIT d W WINA aeg 
IT s% TW Relative Pronoun ‘that? A 3 Tet d È | 


WN: The man and his dog that I saw yesterday have been kidnapped. 
RULE 4 
Superlative degree & @ 4 ‘that? A AT Tet d $ | 
SW: Mr. Mishra is the most laborious man that I have ever seen. 
RULE 5 
Alla ua ue Faad feug (d^ sah twho/that' H 1T Tet a è wüísm/which* | 
S: All who/that are interested to do this work can start now. 
RULE 6 
Alla aa Taeg & fewer, a sa what H FA Tet Awho, whom, which WH "el | 
WN: All that glitters is not gold. 
a zZ All + Uncountable Noun *; A€ that HAA Tet d È | 
"89 All the money that I gave her has been spent. 
RULE 7 


Everything, nothing, the only, any, all, everyone, none, no, nobody, much, little, 
the same, the few, the little x; sra that H H7 TET d $ | 


SH: My father has given me everything that I needed. 
This is the only pen that I bought yesterday. 
My wife has spent the little money that I gave her. 


RULE 8 
Verb 4; tz GA W'thesame + Noun' 4 WA that's AT IITA È | 


TU: This is the same man that deceived me. 
Verb (ete ) 
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E pT Pronoun 
USE OF INTERROGATIVE PROUNOUN 


>  dPronounsW NAY Si & fey sen a dnterrogative pronouns AÙ È `| 
YN: Who, whom, whose, which z* 4 Interrogative pronouns BoT] 
RULE 1 


A, BRICA £7IdH3W - 
(A) Who 5 Z4 T Subject H wan & fea c wi 


X: Who is playing ? 

(B) Whom H 47 objects ur cri & fem a aé | 
SX: Whom has he invited? 

(C) Whose A 37 miera wat aft Ta? | 
WU: Whose book is this? 
RULE 2 


Preposition + whom A X5 TT d è ,cfBeposition + who A HA nag eae | 


EET (A) By whom was the Ramayana written? 

al z gifsHPreposition A UF na paR add aA / ziwhogH UF Tash yo wae as - 
ER ae | 

SH: Who was the Ramayana written by? 

eee: 
1. Who are, D ? (v) 


2. I don't know who are you. (x) 


I don't know who you are. (v) 
e] 


sub. y 


RULE 3 
Wat Bat Vetta Wat up DPI ED d'which' A 7a Tgm | 
Su: 1. Whois your brother in the crowd? (x) 
Which is your brother in the crowd?(v) 
2. Who of the servants do you want? (x) 
Which of the servants do you want? (v) 
» 'Questions' Ñ 'wh' family & @ tense @ interrogative form TMI 4 4 fisub 8; TS 
verb/helping verb.(sr«:- 3 $ Afar I wh' familya sra A TS. relativea fa 
pronoun £T @relative pronoun *h sra tense A assertive form A 4 usq | afta 
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subject & wet helping verb/ verb. 
RULE 4 


"Whose H Ha ufT3 amg xm femel zr ow P | 
WN: 1. Whose book is this? (v) 


2. This is the flyover whose inaugration was done by the transport minister. (x) 
This is the flyover the inaugration of which was done by the transport minister? (v) 


PRONOUN IN RELATION TO SUBJECT-VERB AGREEMENT 
»  'Pronoun' 4$ aa fU 'subject-verb agreement' 3&3 3H *1lgy S WF` | 
POSSESSIVE PRONOUN 


RULE 1 
wat subjects H ‘as well as’, ‘with’, ‘alongwith’, ‘together with’, ‘and not’, ‘In 
addition to’, ‘but’, ‘besides’, ‘except’, ‘rather than’, ‘accompanied by’, ‘like’, 
‘unlike’, ‘no less than’, ‘nothing but’ HW €, 1 4 Pasbsessive Pronoun 1* subject 
$ A AT T | 

SH: (1) Rita as well as her friends has done her work. 


j oi ———— t 


(2) My friend Reena along with her sister is doing her job at Delhi. 
t = | 


RULE 2 


` 


WW @ Subjects 3i either-or, neither-nor, not only-but also, none-but’. " 4 €, 13W 
possessive pronoun nearest subject & 3H ED T | 


SN: Neither the staff members nor the manager was taking his task seriously. 
Tt —— — ——1 1 


RULE 3 


WH ‘each, every, neither, either, anyone’ H AÑ Bubject WA ' 7T pwssessive 
case third person singular 4 2h VIFT A A feu 


SN: Neither of the two brothers has brought their luggage. (our È *?TT«'Wis's X3 TH | 
Each one of us is doing our duty properly. ((Our' $& €2114'Ris' HAA THR ) 


RULE 4 


#2 collective noun s -Jury, army, fleet, crew, «1 4 T Sentence subject à; wa aT 
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O 7-7 /'-.-COÓAn!—— Pronoun 


RTT FEES ea I: 11 T zuh fSingular pronoun ®T adjective 4 vit, its, itself A 4 au 
SM HA AL Te | 


SH The jury has given their verdict. (x) 
The jury has given its verdict. (v) 

RULE 5 
fa collective noun A A3 sentence & subject $ WAY ^ z` Wil FSeparate 
individuals (3tFI- Mè tae A REA Dat aT ST plural ya wd ? RII eH 


fat plural pronoun x?! plural adjective - they, them, their, theirs, themselves H 
WaT Te | 


5 The team are divided in its opinion. (X) 
The team are divided in their opinion. (v) 

RULE 6 
«xr D Wate singular nouns‘and WAS, RAAE T Fe phüralpronoun 
®T Tladjective (they, them, their, theirs, themselves) «1 aa wae | 

SW Ram and Shyam do their work. (v) 


RULE 7 


fx q singular nouns ‘and’ H W 2, ^ ww "singular noun & Y dArticle 4 

Possessive Adjectives 24 "Iz 3T gaz A Gal e uu deg A aT ear d wRII UD 

fat singular pronoun ®T ladjective - he, him, his, himselfat AT e add RRIT 

it, its, itself X1 T Tat? a fear ae , A fey, them, their, theirs, themselves ® | 
Su The secretary and treasurer is negligent of their duty. (x) 


The secretary and treasurer is negligent of his duty. (7) 
RULE 8 


f3 «T singular nouns ‘and’ H WS, € iat Weingular noun « we article 4 

possessive adjective dt 3rd MTT gear fafta o fami aagat AT eat RIT se 
fea Plural pronouns at Adjective - They, them their, theirs, themselves «i 

ua nwa ERE T a E 


SU The secretary and the treasurer did not do his work. (x) 
The secretary and the treasurer did not do their work. (7) 
RULE 9 


fa at a at Wosfüringular nouns ‘and’ H 3 Z, ^ TRAR "singular noun d Wet 
each 4 every A HW % 91 c! W UI 3sWBgular pronoun, singular adjective @ 
singular verb di 44 Wel d gw fural pronoun © plural adjective A | 
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a4 Every soldier and every sailor was in their place. (X) 
Every soldier and every sailor was in his place. (") 
RULE 10 


Many a/an + Singular noun A 4 T Sentence > subject *owuo a a cub feu 
singular pronoun d adjective @ A3 TET d $ | 


SN: Many a soldier has met his death in the battlefield. (v) 
SN. SV SP. 


DISTRIBUTIVE PRONOUNS 


RULE 1 


Each of / Either of / Neither of + St 4 plural noun 3! plural pronoun A 3i 3 T8 a è | 
5: Each of the boy has a note book. (x) 


Each of the boys has a note book.(v) 
P.N. 


RULE 2 

Each of / either of / neither of > al ay 3 4 plural nouns EA ‘the AAT Te Te | 
> Each, either, neither, any + fet singular pronoun © singular verb A AF Ue d èI 
‘44: Each of the boys has their own book. (x) 


Each ofthe boys has, his own book. (v) 
"BN SV SR 


RULE 3 
4% each H 31 1 subject & fere! ach A 1T subject * sr 41 Taukiliary verb 9h WA 
ate | 

5: We have each advised him to give up smoking. (x) 


We each have advised him to give up smoking. (v) 
—— —— 
Sub. Aux. Verb 


wT zd Asa 'vérb'sub d 3h AVA sae WD A EY 
RULE 4 


Botha 4T Wee dem aad eet ae | 
SN: All of the two students are guilty. (x) 
Both of the two students are guilty. (") 
> Botha XT THU ease Eb oW È | 
Both of them are not going. (x) 
Neither of them is going. (v) 
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USE OF INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 


RULE 1 


EE 


EN 


o gg Rw 


20. 


*f4 ‘One’ H 3 7T Sentence subjecti; WÀ zr ,q' 3% fNominative case - one 
WT Objective pronoun - oneself A 3 1 Te d EU 

1. One should do one's duty oneself. 

2. One should keep one's promise. 


"T € JPronoun' ¥ s furum «Question Tag 3&4 3H v 11 Aq Question Tag' ska ae F | 


SPOTTING THE ERROR 


(a) Unless two or more members object/ (b) to him joining the club, we shall have 
to/ (c) accept his application for membership./ (d) No error. 

(a) I was surprised and pleased (b)/ when I was informed of me (c) winning the 
contest./ (d) No error. 

(a) Our dog may look/ (b) fierce but/ (c) that wouldn't hurt a fly./ (d) No error. 

(a) No one can/ (b) challenge destiny,/ (c)isn't it?/ (d) No error. 

(a) All the doubts are cleared/ (b) between/ (c) you and I./ (d) No error. 

(a) The front page story was about a school girl/ (b) that had hurt herself/ (c) while 
saving a child in an accident./ (d) No error. 

(a) The last thing that the fond mother/ (b) gave her only son/ (c) was his blessing./ (d) 
No error. 

(a) It is not/ (b) I who is/ (c) to blame./ (d) No error. 

(a) I shall avail of/ (b) this opportunity/ (c) to meet you there./ (d) No error. 

(a) Put you in my position/ (b) and you will realise/ (c) the problems faced in my 
profession./ (d) No error. 

(a) Each of them/ (b) has to understand/ (c) their responsibility/ (d) No error. 

(a) We are proud to announce/ (b) that every one of us have earned/ (c) a good name./ 
(d) No error. 

(a) Here is/ (b) the man whom I think/ (c) committed the crime./ (d) No error. 

(a) He took/ (b) his younger sister/ (c) with himself./ (d) No error. 

(a) The company is in debt/ (b) and has been unable/ (c) to pay their employees' 
salaries/ (d) for the past six months./ (e) No error. 

(a) The company has appointed/ (b) consultants to help them/ (c) increase its 
revenue and/ (d) improve its financial position./ (e) No error. 

(a) You cannot change/ (b) people, but you/ (c) can definitely/ (d) change own./ (e) 
No error. 

(a) Governments and business houses must reduce/ (b) its own energy use/ (c) and 
promote conservation/ (d) to their citizens and employees./ (e) No error. 

(a) Even those which/ (b) have no previous/ (c) work experience have/ (d) applied 
for this job./ (e) No error. 

(a) He talked on the phone/ (b) for hours together/ (c) who really irritated/ (d) his 
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21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 
2T. 
28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


45. 
46. 


47. 


48. 


parents a lot./ (e) No error. 

(a) Instead of laying off/ (b) the workers, the company/ (c) decided to ask them/ (d) 
to avail voluntary retirement./ (e) No error. 

(a) The two sisters shouted/ (b) at one another/ (c) in public./ (d) No error. 

(a) We must supplement/ (b) our diet with vitamins and minerals/ (c) in order to 
keep/ (d) oneself fit. 

(a) Mrs. Pratap, being a good teacher/ (b) she is selected/ (c) for the National Award. / 
(d) No error 

(a) The poor man/ (b) poisoned him/ (c) and his own children./ (d) No error. 

(a) It was in 2006/ (b) that we first flew/ (c) to the United States./ (d) No error. 

(a) I was driving under the bridge/ (b) as a football/ (c) hit my window./ (d) No error. 
(a) Many a student/ (b) have passed/ (c) the I.I. T. examination./ (d) No error. 

(a) It was me who was/ (b) responsible for/ (c) making all the arrangements for the 
successful completion of his studies./ (d) No error. 

(a) I wonder/ (b) why are you tinkering with the wire./ (c) You might get a shock./ 
(d) No error. 

(a) John, I and Hari/ (b) have finished/ (c) our studies./ (d) No error. 

(a) He doesn't/ (b) know/ (c) to swim./ (d) No error. 

(a) All the dresses/ (b) looked good and so I/ (c) bought all of it./ (d) No error. 

(a) Those people who/ (b)do not work hard/ (c) they do not succeed in life./ (d) No 
error. 

(a) He bathed himself/ (b) in/ (c) a river./ (d) No error. 

(a) She could not/ (b) bear/ (c) his separation./ (d) No error. 

(a) If you want this job/ (b) you will need/ (c) his favour./ (d) No error. 

(a) Both of them will not/ (b) refute/ (c) the charges./ (d) No error. 

(a) She is the kind / (b) of woman whom every body knows/ (c) is benign and 
magnanimous./ (d) No error. 

(a) The master did not know/ (b) who of the servants/ (c) broke the expensive 
dinner set/ (d) No error. 

(a) The Congress Party stood/ (b) for implementation of the Nuclear Liabilty Bill/ (c) 
and was ready to stake their political existence/ (d) No error. 

(a) He is not one of those/ (b) who will help every Tom, Dick and Harry/ (c) whom he 
meets/ (d) No error. 

(a) It is not easy for anyone to command/ (b) respect from both one's friends and 
critics/ (c) as Mahatma Gandhi did/ (d) No error. 

(a) He, You and I/ (b) shall arrange everything/ (c) and shall not ask them for help/ 
(d) No error. 

(a) Was it me/ (B) who had to face/ (c) the music?/ (d) No error. 

(a) The audience/ (b) are requested/ (c) to be in its seats and stay away from the 
track/ (d) No error. 

(a) The number of vehicles/ (B) plying on the roads of Delhi/ (c) is more than on the 
roads of Bangalore/ (D) No error. 

(A) Being a destitute/ (b) I admitted him/ (c) to an ophanage/ (d) No error. 
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50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 


54. 


55. 
56. 
57. 


58. 
59. 
60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


71. 
72. 


73. 
74. 


(a) One should keep/ (b) his promise/ (c) if one wants respect from both friends and 
enemies/(d) No error. 

(a) Last summer I went to Shimla/ (b) and enjoyed very/ (c) much/ (d) No error. 
(a) If I were him/ (b) I would teach/ (c) him a lesson/ (d) No error. 

(a) Being a/ (b) rainy day I/ (c) could not go to school/ (d) No error. 

(a) One of them/ (b) forgot to take their passport/ (c) and found himself in a difficult 
situation /(d) No error. 

(a) Mr. Sharma, our representative,/ (b) he will attend the meeting/ (c) on our 
behalf. / (d) No error. 

(a) Each girl was/ (b) given a packet of sweets/ (c) and she was happy/ (d) No error. 
(a) Myself and he/ (b) will manage/ (c) everything/ (d) No error. 

(a) The Ganga is a river/ (b) whose origin/ (c) has always been a matter of 
speculation/ (d) No error. 

(a) My friend/ (b) is laborious and intelligent, (c) isn't it?/ (d) No error. 

(a) It is difficult to say/ (b) who is the better/ (c) of the two players/ (d) No error. 
(a) It is the best/ (b) which the government can do/ (c) for the downtrodden/ (d) No 
error. 

(a) Neither of the two friends/ (b) has got their money back/ (c) from the company/ 
(d) No error. 

(a) This is the road/ (b) whose inaugration/ (c) was done by the President/ (d) No 
error. 

(a) Many women/ (b) reconcile to the/ (c) demands of their in-laws./ (d) No error. 
(a) May I know/ (b) to who/ (c) Iam speaking?/ (d) No error. 

(a) The person who/ (b) I met yesterday/ (c) was my classmate./ (d) No error. 

(a) Owing to me being a new comer/ (b) I was unable/ (c) to get a good house./ (d) No 
error. 

(a) A good friend of/ (b) me has been/ (c) in London for twenty years/ (d) No error. 
(a) It was him/ (b) who came running/ (c) into the classroom./ (d) No error. 

(a) I and Raju/ (b) left for Delhi/ (c) last summer./ (d) No error. 

(a) I will certainly/ (b) avail of your offer/ (c) when the occasion arises./ (d) No 
error. 

(a) The book/ (b) is wellillustrated/ (c) and attractively bound/ (d) making altogether 
an attractive volume 

(a) Besides me/ (b) many other/ (c) were present./ (d) No error. 

(a) My house/ (b) is farther/ (c) than her's./ (d) No error. 

(a) He is the person,/ (b) whom, everyone thought,/ (c) has stolen the ring./ (d) No 
error. 


Answers with explanation 


(b) ‘his joining A 44 " «xJdining' $ WA possessive adjective ‘his’ A X " €T "| 
(b Winning & "Ec! possessive adjective ‘my H JW TR | 
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3. (c) Dog > fatPronoun it’ 9* AT IR | 

4. (c) Isn't it? È t2114 Gan they H AT TR | 

5. (c) ‘Between ........ and’ @2Tpronoun È objective form A AF ET T | 

6. (b) ‘that & €2114tho’H x3 "«-S9dhoolgirl's HA subject h MA er WÈ | zu WI 


relative pronoun who A 3 3 3 ET JI | 
T. (c) ‘Mother’ 3 fetpossessive pronoun ‘her’ A 3 3T Tet "| 
8. (b) is è e*rTw8m' TA "wRelative pronoun * A « 314. avetrb relative pronoun 
+} antecedent 4 match «m A feyl' (T relative pronoun ‘who’ H antecedent è) 
d; SH Werb amw H X "ED M Asam | 
9. (a) Avail} @21 reflexive pronoun’ A AT 1 Fa wp eT d è MPAY A myself 
AAT TETT | 
10. (a) You' € *?1T*306urself' A 3 7 TAR | 
(c) their} *?TT*"His'- JW "ux | (MAS g) 
12. (b) 'everyone' $ 3 ?5ingular verb ‘has’ A AF Tet AMI 
(b) the man'subjecté | 34: g% fmWative pronoun ‘who’ 9i JW "gr "DI! AIR Vaasa” 
a 3pemm ow fafaa fus gru dios wl Ù thak H Confusion Ù «1 eT d è aù zu 
whom’ H aT Tat A ue d RA saz | 
14. (c) himself $ €2114 Him’ A T TR | 
15. (c) ‘Company’ singular noun $ 7 fengular possessive pronoun ït? A XT Tet " 4 
fa their’ & | 
16. (b) them’ €211 4H AT 74Cdmpany singular noun @ | 3a feingular pronoun ït’ 
LP E EE UE 
17. (d) Own’ *?1T*$30urself A AT TAR | 
18. (b) 'its'& e*TTtheir' A X 3 "1 RGovernments and business houses’ IAR plural 
noun eH E^ | ural pronoun their’ A 3 T "9T M | 
19. (a) Which $ €2114Who’ WH XT TR | 
20. (c) Æ% sp we À fea’ & felative pronoun whoa JL Wel WRO > € 211 Which’ 
LE EE | 
21. (d) Avail 421 Greflexive pronoun a Breposition of s; 337-7191 wl ET dT SAvail' 
d; wr «themselves of A AT TR | 
22. (b) ‘One another’ $ ©2114 @ach other’ A AT TR | 
23. (d) Oneself $ +211 4Ẹurselves A 3 7 7 Reflexive pronoun ‘sub’ 9H, AWA 9 der d 
$ we'd 3H, W'burselves' 3 JF Tel "T | Wdépra 4 Lreflexive pronoun H Aa "381. 
el d ? | (Page 172 HA Rule 2) 9: ‘Ourselves’ €2 1 3 | 


24. (b) ‘She’ zzi} | Wet ar un (Mrs. Pratap) € pronoun (she) WH 3 T "481 gT m | 
25. (b) Him’ è 21 himself H AT IR | 

26. (b) That’ t2114a When’ A ATIR s 006mm | 

27. (b) as'$ F211 A When' A ATIR | 
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28. (b) “Many a’ singular è 1: "Wsihgular verb ‘has’ A FA €T J| 

29. (a) ItwasVH 4 Y UR | THüb$é | 

30. (b) You'$ Stare’ HAT "3x | 3smH uude] È | 

31. (a) 231% TAF 3H AT person FIT $ sr AA wr feuJetin, Hari and I W} HAST T | 

32. (c) 'know' aù wonder & @ wh’ family A AT THA wb ST d "b swim’ H FUATR 
‘How to swim’ *H AT IR | 

33. (c) 'Allofit $ €211 4 *Bllofthem' 9 X IR | 

34. (c) They'ez! Those people’ A they A AT "uel nF ^ ubsübject $ fem 
TAT ST TT | 

35. (a) Bathe’ st reflexive pronoun A HA "£1 -zHirmiself 771 = | 

36. (c) ‘His separation’ H 44 "I ede Separation from him' A AF TR | 

37. (c) ‘his favour’ & €211 Afavour from/of him’ A Fa IR | 

38. (a) ‘Both’S 4 ?Tnot' s 4T 14 --Bóth of them will not  € 211 Neither of them will’ 

"OU GR | 
) Whom’ *?1135Eho'9 X T TR | 
) who'$ €2114'Which' A AT Tod wea fH which HAA Tel WA who A X 
‘whom’ H "el | 

41. (c) their $ €2114 %s’ A X7 T *iCangress Party (Singular noun) $ fat singular 
possessive pronoun ‘its’ A X D " €T | 

42. (c) ‘he meets’ $ €2114 hey meet A FA "€T JI I 

43. (b) Critics è WA one's A VT "9t | 

44. (a) fH 231% 3H, You, he and 3H AF TSH Bi ET T | 

45. (a) Wasit WH AFTIR | 

46. (c) its $ x?TIT heir A X TR |Csllective noun A JT WHI aH Seah Beet A ew 
wd Plural Pronoun ® Plural verb H 3 "zT a 2 

47. (c) 'than' > @ «that of A 3 3 31 atthe number of vehicles' (Delhi 8) A J CAtnumber 
of vehicles' (Bangalore 3)" er Ñ a fey cifenber of vehicles' repeat Hi $ WA 
‘that of A 3 7 "€T "| 

48. (a) Being & WA ‘he’ WH 3 W "3 | ‘MBtitute’ A sub 'he' 3 aN a Ww WT T destitute 
$ sub H tit aa ae eae ANAA SRI ace Wd P | 

49. (b) 'his & €2114 Ghe's H JT 7 WOhe' HW possessive pronoun one's @ d ej 

50. (b) Enjoyed * sr «myself s AT Ta |'eBjoy H A *object'Té! €T qw réfiexive pronoun' 
SED ED OI 

51. (a) ‘Him’ TATTER XT TIR | RN’ A bject Ie È [fw (sub) m z fawere' 
"RED ET | 

52. (a) Being *& Weit X IR | (ASA Suus ) 


39. 
40. 
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53. (b) their & 2114 His’ A AA "One singular pronoun È | One of them' & feu 
singular possessive pronoun 'his' H X 7 "T 71 | 

54. (b) Hezer | Gel sr Fanon Mr Sharm A FA Ve YA St wd peni ‘he’ 
ATE WX | 

55. (c) ‘She was È €211Athey were’ HA 3T ws Vaal ds was sated qr were A ox 
we a, fer Aad ow owl P | 

56. (a) ‘Myself F21T TRA Aa aR Myself A 3 3 Subject h BA wel er W31 fay 
$ A WheandI* ya "ET WI 

57. (b) ‘Whose origin $ € 211 the origin of which’ * 4 4 1 RWhose A 3 7 Fion-living 
d; femel WD HET 

58. (c) Tsn'tit?& €2114 Wnt he?’ WH AA 31 RMy friend is ..... '*W Question tag ‘isn’t 
he?’ €T "|! 

59. (b) Who È e*TT«9hich'*5 X 3 Ro? WA which’ H Fa "er oft« wc who sei a 
whom A X3 Wael €T WA | 

60. (b) best & wi «that's; Ha "zr Süperlative Degree} A «that A AT Ta wd È | 

61. (b) Their''$ €2114 Bis’ A 3 7 1 Neither of/Either of/Each of gc uf« * AA Ta 
noun 321 pronoun plural @? m ci fam 3 Wh q 31 dveitbipronoun 37 4 fsingular 


A 
el UIDI 
Neither of the two friends _ has got | his money back. 
Plural Noun Singular Singular 
Verb Pronoun 


62. (b) ‘Whose inaugration’ + €2114the inauguration of which’H X 3 THK | (M 4457 Ñ 
saaie ) 

63. (b) Reconcile > s 4 Greflexive pronoun A €T Al wa er sRécancile + 31 themselves 
sU DES | 

64. (b) who'$* €2114Whom' A X T T T| 

65. (a) who'$* €2114Whom' A XT TET "I 

66. (a) 'being a fa V, t ing d; WA possessive case my' H FA "€T T | 

67. (b) me'$ 21114 Hine A AFAR | 

68. (a) ‘him'd t2114 fe si X 3" TST "| 

69. (a) 231'$ frm * 3 ARajuandl aA AF M gT | 

70. (b) 'avail $ W21 Ur ‘reflexive pronoun' WH XT 3 8 "m i'ms5elf H ATIR sa fa 
subject Te | 

71. (c) ‘making È A «it's X 3 Tet "| 

72. (b) 'many' > @2%plural pronoun 'others' A 3 3 Tet "J| 

73. (c) 'hers' 9" ‘hers' ù fafi aa | 

74. (b) whom *F who Ñ` fafa qm | 
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Adjective (faf ‘TU: An adjective is a word used to qualify a Noun or a Pronoun. 


» 


Adjective f+] Noun't Pronoun à fay tral d è | 

Ram is a good boy. 

He is intelligent. 

Sf asa Good’ Œ ‘intelligent’ ‘Ram’ W he AH fay Gd wd x) 21 oW d 
Adjective ¢ Adjective A 34 thoun& WA T verb% Tae az | 


THE ADJECTIVE: KINDS 
Adjective TS MATH È : 


(i) 
aU: 


> 
(ii) 


aU: 


1. Adjective of Quality CT W at =) 
Proper Adjective (© «fs cal xk) 
Adjective of Quantity (A W aT =) 
Adjective of Number (@@ a =) 
Demonstrative Adjective (314; tl kk) 
Distributive Adjective (fat TT TA =) 
Interrogative Adjective (1 Wal w) 
Possessive Adjective (Qa HT ck) 


ONAAAYD 


Adjective of Quality (| Ua @m)de Adjective T Noun A T W,*-I a TT - tT- wae 
a È , 3 Adjective of Quality (q wal anfay stuga È | YAn honest man. ÆT 
‘honest’ 7 u at wenfay STAT | 


Adjective of Quality (q ual fa tru: fatafae aan BATH NFÀ HAFI wae : 


Attributive use: H#fmd Adjective X7 TNoun d; WA FT d à Adjective & wa 
aT "üAttributive use a è | 
Solomon was a wise king. 

LG 

Noun 
SUA +44 king & WN wise A 14 1% A È Attributive È | 
Predicative use: Hf Adjective H 47 Verbh Wael d Adjective X Vana 7 
@ Predicative use Had @ `| 


The weather is pleasant 
JS, 
Verb 
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> SRTA AÀ pleasant H 44 Predicative part À` g Az | 


2. Proper Adjective (s fatal vk) Proper Noun A À a tiAdjectiveH Proper Adjective 
(s faa fag crud è ^: Buddhist Monastery, British rule. 
"El ‘Buddhist’ Œ ‘British’ Proper adjective? | 


3. Adjective of Quantity (du Ua wh) fH Adjective atg Å ASTI FT TsAdjective 
of Quantity (m wur afas tr uaga @ : Some milk; enough oil; sufficient sugar; 
no manners. ÆT ‘some’, ‘enough’, ‘sufficient’ Ẹ ‘no’ adjective of quantity $ | 


4. Adjective of Number (GW a cen) faoa} atg db FA ATM , 3 Adjective of 
Number (WW a afas waged =e | 
War HATH a dw (i) Definite (ii) Indefinite 
> wa Aita, o famn ua fan d définite adjective of number AÙ È | 
SNH: Five boys, fifth class. 
(i) Indefinite: s à fuf ¢ BATH d andefinite adjective of number A 3 à ` 
Wu: Few girls, several boys. 
(a) Cardinal Adjectives (Mfr pur wafay tru ) fafa Y tone, two three, four 
A a spp di Adjectives * Cardinal Adjective Ù È ` | 
SW: He has four pens. 
She has two books. 
(b Ordinal Adjectives (ffs mua am fa tia) fafeama (order) A sr ws Ta 
Adjectives H Ordinal Adjectives ZA È ` | 
Su: First, second, third, fourth.... etc. 
The first chapter of this book is on verb. 
> Article ‘the’ H 3 7 Srdinal& WA c! T éardinald wa Wl | 
WN: Lesson one is on verb. 


The first lesson is on verb. 

5. Demonstrative Adjective (313; «HT wh) T Adjective À g 3 aA J * Noundi 3T Y 
"ug , 3 Bemontrative Adjective (Gh HI UHlay TUFA È | 

Su: This boy, that group, these people, those countries. 


= TT @¥ this, that, these, those + g t aat Noun? ,d' A 3 B&monstrative Adjectives 
ar oat oa Taeg Tata Verb? T 5 Demonstrative Pronouns@! 7 ; 
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53: Demonstrative Adjective Demonstrative Pronoun 
This girl is good. This is a good girl. 
That pen is new. That is a new pen. 
These shirts are white. These are white shirts. 


6. Distributive Adjective (fav TT TH *m)WAdjective faa at A ut reseg as dade 
wat fumi , 3 WDistributive Adjective (fav TTE wnfay TJ È `| 

WN: Each candidate is honest. 

Every boy is present today. 

-TT Bach, every, either, neither 3: qt werasNoun?,d Y ¥ Distributive Adjectives 
al ù ; a eadh, every, either, neither% g € de udi 2 3 pel T Distributive 
Pronouns @ 7: 

SH, Distributive Adjective Distributive Pronoun 
Each boy took the test. Each of the boys took the test. 


7. Interrogative Adjective (A Aa =) TF AdjectiveJI 9t Y OA A AT as Mterrogative 
Adjective (4 Wat amaS tIU sea à, 

SN: Which room is hers? 
Whose book is this? 

=T What, which, whose d gd wsradugNoun? ,d' AF Biterrogative Adjectives T | 7 
a (fe TAH e AA Verb è ,q' Y XInterrogative Pronouns?! 7 ; 

wa: Interrogative Adjective Interrogative Pronoun 


What colour is your bag? What did you do? 


8. Possessive Adjectives (@a a afa STU € Adjectives faa e fa dsRIST deg Wd a 
ada È 3 HPossessive Adjectives (Ga alt wnfay trudged Poo, 

aU: My book, our class. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 

> Adjective H 44 "ddegrees" faa Ww @Positive, Comparative Superlative 
degree. 

>  wun(eag deg, ezcuíu)di fay tia pou! 4 GPüOsitiveldegree A 37 Tet az | 

Wu: Heisa good boy. 

> Wea gv A udi Ia Comparative degree A FA "zl Tz | 

WN: He is better than you. 

> WITHA Awa g aaf wu&uperlative degree A 3 3 "€T T | 

SN: He is the best student of my class. 
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RULE 1 


un- afea adjective H comparative degree FIA d; fcüpositive degree Ù ‘er’ 
UE EE E a 'süperlative degreesHT 4 d fetpositive degree Ù ‘est? FIT wd $ | 


I. Positive Comparative Superlative 
Bold Bolder Boldest 
Deep Deeper Deepest 
High Higher Highest 
Strong Stronger Strongest 
Thick Thicker Thickest 
Weak Weaker Weakest 

RULE 2 
fa positive degree &; 31 aÙ *e'zT dcomparative?t det! st superlative Ù ‘st’ 
amaze | 

II. Positive Comparative Superlative 
Able Abler Ablest 
Brave Braver Bravest 
Fine Finer Finest 
Noble Nobler Noblest 
True Truer Truest 
Wise Wiser Wisest 

RULE 3 


WW positive degree consonant H Gras Ww tw Wd Sho¥t vowel 313 d 
consonant @ double RÀ d sp ama : ‘er’ G ‘est an A comparativeG superlative 
degree HIG Gd È | 


II. Positive Comparative Superlative 
Big Bigger Biggest 
Fit Fitter Fittest 
Hot Hotter Hottest 
Sad Sadder Saddest 
Thin Thinner Thinnest 
Wet Wetter Wettest 
RULE 4 


WA positive degree di a'y 1^ zT af v3 Wh Ee &bnsonantzi Ay’ a ‘i’? a 
Yaf qur ə Comparative Œ superlative FIA x fey: ‘er’ WG ‘est’ TNF | 


IV. Positive Comparative Superlative 
Dry Drier Driest 
Happy Happier Happiest 
Heavy Heavier Heaviest 
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Pretty Prettier Prettiest 

Merry Merrier Merriest 
TIT an y h We vowel wd farer’G ‘est am | 

Positive Comparative Superlative 

Grey Greyer Greyest 
RULE 5 


aù ¥8@U yllables)h dz adjectives ti aT U fmo 4u E qw  ladjectivesh 
comparative @ superlative HT: ‘more’ G@ ‘most WM A TIF IN $ | 


V. Positive Comparative Superlative 
Beautiful more beautiful most beautiful 
Courageous more courageous most courageous 
Intelligent more intelligent most intelligent 
Pleasant more pleasant most pleasant 

=T @:Badjectives faa vrl fna wen el aati dou doge fafa dei wae 
Positive Comparative Superlative 
Good / well better best 
Bad /ill worse worst 
Little less/lesser least 
Fore former foremost/ first 
Late later /latter last/latest 
Far farther farthest 
Near nearer nearest /next 
Old older/elder oldest / eldest 
Much/ many more most 


CORRECT USE OF SOME ADJECTIVES 


1. Use of ‘some’ and ‘any’ 

> Some/ anya XT ui f Goat Ames, Ga TW Sarde À 

(a) Some « X "Affirmative Sentence Ù` Uncountable Noun (U.N.) & WA MTT 
(quantity) a s? ad x fa a è Phiral Countable Noun (P.C.N.) & WA 1331 
(number) @ vara & fee a Zz | 


5: I have some water. 
U.N 


I have some friends . 
P.C.N. 
>  Somem JW VUM Rve npt Web Tz | 
> Any AAT TAN venat ^ sQuestions?t a az | 
S: 1. Ihave some problems. 
2. Ido not have any problem. 
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3. Do you have any problem? 
> Wey ma strag’ A cu? Wuéstions?D ‘some’ dr HW THAT | 
SH: Do you have some food? 
T Zínoany'si WA MEAL wet zi wat 
2. USE OF FEW, LITTLE, MUCH AND MANY. 


Countables per cei ia Ñ) 
E Many 
"RH ] "SITRT 
poder Much 


"ES eee Cara Ñ) 


afew (ama ae afar? ) 

few (ASA SH aA Ah a ae) 

thefew (Qa enerfenfus furrfu wu aug fanan è | 
alittle — (m»rr 4^ ame cfe) 


PIC ie (MISTI A So ara RE E E C2 
the little (@3TT 3^ anc fanfaa faafe wu was frase? | 


FILL IN THE BLANKS USING FEW/LITTLE, A FEW/A LITTLE OR THE FEW/ THE LITTLE. 


1. __ Knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

2. The doctor advised him to rest for days. 

3. water I kept for you has been finished by him. 

4. The show was cancelled as people turned up to see it. 

5. I cannot prepare tea for you. There is milk in the refrigerator. 
Answer:- 


1. Alittle GET" qr «p eer 42 fraa À sy d er d^ em sz KuowEdgefé af 
eT € TÈ) 

2.  afew.(dayscountable noun è 3H:few*sH Zt W wer TW Hiie H Doctor} | 9 Wie 
epu uui A Med @ Gmífews WA Tet D) 

3. The little. (water' uncountable? c fasi w ATs 1 aaa a 4 erum faetmMiterl ae 
@ 3H: the little A 3 3 TET ) 

4. Few (aah WRA Tay 7] Show cancel T "I Sew A TA TST TM?) 

5. Little. (St milk 4 d WRT It Dal Feet ) 
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> "Quantity G 'Number' 15 ẹ W*Little' G Few 53H AA TWAS Sl wame Wer 
'small' @ 37 TD az | 
SN: Little quantity of food was wasted. (x) 
Small quantity of food was wasted. (v) 
ADJECTIVEds dŅN lgh iz;ksx 
RULE 1 


"AS cece as'and 'so .....as' $ Ñ dadjective/adverb & positive degree «i 4T "3 | 
SW: He is as good as his brother 
vigas 
Adj. 
He ran as fast as he could. 
fast 
Adv. 


RULE 2 


Comparative degree 4 ‘adjective + er.... than' A 94 7 €T aThan $ "Ed EÀ FI 
comparative degree H 4 T IR | 
5: He is better than his brother. 
Comparative degree & sr *than'si AT Breit wa è Aek v11| 
Today I am feeling better. 
RULE 3 


Superlative degree' $ WA article 'the' H HI Te a $ | 
SH: He is the best player of the team. 


RULE 4 


an fup! af cof age atu wea gaafe Ww et dsuperlative degree 
uw X THe! comparative degree H AT Ta fui WAarticle ‘the’ 7 Ke sra 
preposition 'of ' cur 4 | 

TN: She is the best of the two sisters. (x) 
She is the better of the two sisters.(“) 

> — STGRIT A ues g aafe wUsüperlative degree'H 4 3 Tel " fh weartiéle 
‘the’ H H3 "zr mM A ifsSpseposition 'of '3i | 

SN: He is the best of all the players. 


RULE 5 


WG Noun€@ Pronoun a fay tt versi ug CAT ED @omparative degree Tél 
more- positive degree A HI IR | 

S: He is wiser than intelligent (X) 
He is more wise than intelligent. (7) 
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RULE 6 


J Gt Wee A Eel WP GI at VEIT SÉxclude amt & fem ‘any other’ aH Ua A È | 
SH: Gold is more precious than any metal. (x) 
Gold is more precious than any other metal. (v) 
ata fea Ty asa ow - 
Diamond is more precious than any metal. (v) 
37 gf Ty a satay AT $ uDüaníend metal 8t è | 
RULE 7 
"or ( rug A adjéctives h sra'than' Wél'to' A UA W wd È | 
EE superior, inferior, senior, junior, prior, anterior, posterior. 
He is senior than me. (replace ‘than’ by ‘to’) 
RULE 8 
adjectives - interior, exterior, ulterior, major, minor, empty, excellent, circular, 
extreme, chief, entire, complete, perfect, final, last, unique, universal, round, 
square, triangular, eternal, everlasting ideal, absolute, impossible tí supreme 
" X3 Ttomparative 4 superlative degree ? ^ ét! T | 


Su: 1. This is more inferior to that. (X) 

2. This is inferior to that. (V) 

3. Good deeds are more everlasting (more €Z 1 3 
RULE 9 


@ adjectives A NT "Í" positive ti superlative degree Ù gù Gbmparative Ñ` 


"El | 


Positive Superlative 

top topmost 

northern northernmost 

southern southernmost 

eastern easternmost 

western westernmost 
RULE 10 


Adjective “preferable” A 3 4' fim “Comparative degree ^ @ qd èI 
> eh qerto'uzsder Ae tm tmore’H AT TE ALI de] gT Prefer(v) 
d wer th’ AAD Te od P | 
SH: This is more preferable than that. (x) 
This is preferable to that. (v) 
> prefer $ Netto’ $ E2114 Gather than’ A +1} AT "zT WA | 
WH: I prefer tea to coffee. 
or 
I prefer tea rather than coffee. (aT ?prefer' & W ?!to' 3; F211 T£àther than' * 11 tat AP $ | 
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RULE 11 


an Wet noun a pronoun & WA adjectives H AT TAA TT A & 
Conjunction H 4 z, T WWaT Aadjectives Het degree Her 4d wr fE 

X: Gandhiji was the noblest and wiser of all the leaders . (x) 
Gandhiji was the noblest and wisest of all the leaders. (v) 


RULE 12 


h Badjectivesh WA ‘the’ a Ta Tat adjective plural common noun W ¥ d 
@ gh s uPlural verb A UG "zT Ù | 

YN: rich, poor, needy, aged, blind, dead, meek, wicked, etc. 
The rich (rich people) usually exploit the poor (poor people). 


RULE 13 


a> verbs WH adverbs modify «i è | 
SH: He works honestly. 


V adv. 
> Adjective ù 'ly v R Adverb mIa ww è | (x 9S IMI A ST S R) 
IH: Adjective Adverb 
Polity Politely 
Bad Badly 
Sincere Sincerely 


> «t fVerbs of sensation( seem, look, appear, feel , taste, sound er Smell) + 3I 4 
adverb cl adjective H 3 "T wd È | 


SH: He feels badly. (x) 
He feels bad. (V) 
The soup smells deliciously. (x) 
The soup smells delicious. (V) 


» Verbs of sensation $ 2X1 qI be, become, turn, get, grow, keep, make 8 prove 4i 
t Tàdverbs 78} afcadjective modify WÑ à ` | 


Su: When he heard the news, he became sad, 
adj 


RULE 14 
@ noun hyphenated@ Compound adjectives & v TT zT AS | Wphüratu cU 
SD WA | 

5r: I delivered a two-hours lecture. (x) 
I delivered a two-hour lecture. (v) 


He gave me two hundred-rupees notes. (x) 
He gave me two hundred-rupee notes. (Vv) 


RULE 15 


sms y Noun Adjective «i A&A di @ aPlural forma zl zi WA | 
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WN: Lasers are indispensable tools for delicate eyes surgery. (eyes WH 'eye 31^ afd aR) 
RULE 16 


@ adjectives T &onfusingzT Y È | su: JIA X MAII d wen ow feu 
(1) Farther @ Further 
Farther H I @¢ $ 4 of vofum 
5: She lives at the farther end of the lane. 
Further; eet à ‘a U1 
SN: I did not receive any further order. 
(2) Last Œ Latest 
Last H sei fat fet’ 
SN: The last ruler of Mughal Empire was Bahadur Shah Jafar. 
Latest H R1" edt aa 
SH: What is the latest score? 
(3) Elder Œ Older 
Elder/Eldest H sei! èu, ah fH ^ we T'i 
SN: He is my elder brother 
Older/Oldest H s&1' Bu W^ as T' 
SH: He is older than his friend. 
(4) Nearest Œ Next 
Nearest H T fuir Tate | 
Su: Which is the nearest hospital? 
Next H sei aret ‘ 
SN: The bank is in the next building. 
(5) Later Œ Latter 
Later H RI tqayi ’ 
539: Iwill call you later. 
Latter H 3I aa Wr 
5: The latter part of the movie was boring. 
Latter A opposite ‘former’ @ d è | 


RULE 17 

'All' Œ 'Both'$ ai 4 £lpossessive case H HA "901 WA Ed 
EE My all friends have got selected. (x) 

All my friends have got selected. (v) 
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RULE 18 
BWA +44 adjective + positive G Comparative degree «1 «T ^ X Nas... d 
as'& 'than' XU 3T A T 'ASL.JU. as € 'so...... as' $ 4 ? positive degree A HF 1 
SU d è than’ da 2TComparative degree' H | 
Su: He is as intelligent as if not more than his brother. 
RULE 19 
ISH 'times' JSI A AA "3c T (Bniparative degree A AT "T 4El Re zs | 


“H: My house is four times bigger than yours. (x) 
My house is four times as big as yours. (v) 


RULE 20 


8" adjective of size, colour, agezc 4 f« «i HA THe a d^ d furafefuq-wuu c dg 


Size — shape age — colour — emotion — nationality material 5 noun 
1 4 5 7 
2 3 6 


S: 1. The police arrested a twenty two year-old black American Negro. 


age colour nationality 


2. The thief flashed a big sharp knife and asked the cashier to fill the 
SS Se 


size shape 


black leather bag with money. 
Sees —— 


colour material 


RULE 21 


4T Comparative Ẹ si Superlative degree A HT TALT AT wd È | 
SW: 1. He is the most cleverest of all the officers. (x) 
He is the cleverest of all the officers. (v) 
2. This is more better than that. (x) 
This is better than that. (v) 


RULE 22 
WIT Adjectives > 4 213tM- 3M prepositions È 3T agt ET d 3 Wprapositions 
LO ELE | 

WN: He is senior and more experienced than you. (x) 
He is senior to and more experienced than you. (“) 


SPOTTING THE ERROR 


1. (a) Anurag is eclipsed by his wife, / (b) who is cleverer and / (c) amusing than 
he is. /(d) No error 
2. (a) The two first to arrive / (b) were the lucky recipients / (c) of a surprise 


gift. /(d) No error 
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3. 


4. 


ONAN 


(a) Of the billions of stars in the galaxy, (b) how much are / (c) suitable for life? / (d) 
No error 

(a) A few word of / (b) gratitude are enough / (c) to express your / (d) feelings sincerely. 
/ (e) No error. 

(a) He feels his troubles / (b) as much or / (c) even more than they. / (d) No error 
(a) I like reading / (b) more than / (c) to play games. / (d) No error 

(a) There is not many traffic / (b) along the street / (c) where I live. / (d) No error 
(a) The police arrived and discovered / (b) a large number of hoarded sugar/ (c) in 
his shop. / (d) No error 

(a) As a dramatist / (b) Shaw is superior than / (c) any other twentieth century 
writer. / (d) No error 

(a) Of the two great cities/ (b) the former is / (c) biggest. / (d) No error 

(a) A non banking financial company is a / (b) financial institution similarly to a 
bank / (c) but it cannot issue cheque books to customers. / (d) No error 

(a) Everyone agrees that / (b) the Ganga is the holiest / (c) of all other rivers of 
India. / (d) No error. 

(a) Krishna ran to the / (b) nearing grocery store to / (c) buy biscuits as his parents 
were expecting guests. / (d) No error 

(a) While giving a loan/ (b) you must check / (c) if the borrower has sufficiently 
collateral to repay it. / (d) No error 

(a) Although his speech / (b) was not very clearly everyone understood / (c) the 
underlying meaning. / (d) No error 

(a) He is the most / (b) intelligent and also / (c) the very talented student of the 
college. / (d) No error 

(a) Having been found / (b) guilty of the theft / (c) Sunny was sentenced to five 
year’s imprisonment. / (d) No error 

(a) The Railways have made / (b) crossing the tracks / (c) a punished offence. / (d) 
No error 

(a) Alms / (b) are given / (c) to the poors. / (d) No error 

(a) Lasers are / (b) indispensable tools / (c) for the delicate eyes surgery. / (d) No 
error 

(a) The number of applications has risen / (b) this year by / (c) as many as 50%. / 
(d) No error 

(a) Two lakh of people / (b) attended the meeting / (c) held in parade ground. / (d) No 
error 


(a) These sort of men / (b) attain success by hook or by crook / (c) so they do not 
deserve any applause. (d) No error 


(a) Can you tell me how / (b) many eggs and / (c) milk he has brought / (d) No error 


(a) Whole the chapter / (b) is full of printing errors which are the outcome / (c) of 
the proof reader’s carelessness. (d) No error 
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26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 


50. 
51. 


52. 


(a) Her black long / (b) hair adds / (c) glamour to herlooks. (d) No error 
(a 


(a 


I trembled when I saw / (b) a sharp long knife / (c) in his hand. / (d) No error 
I saw / (b) an anxious pale girl / (c) who was fidgetting near the ICU / (d) No error 
(a) Mumbai is / (b) further from / (c) Delhi than / (d) Patna. (e) No error 


(a) This book is / (b) undoubtedly preferable than / (c) that and its printing / (d) is 
also comparatively good. (e) No error 


— I Ss CO S 


(a) You can trust / (b) this channel/ (c) for the last news of this hour. (d) No error 


(a) Everybody knows / (b) that Radha is the most unique / (c) singer of this college 
/ (d) No error 


(a) The faster he completes / (b) the work given to / (c) him, the largest will be his 
profit. / (d) No error. 


(a) He does not have / (b) some money to buy a new machine so he is / (c) anxious 
/ (d) No error 


(a) This young lady is / (b) more beautiful but not so cultured / (c) as her sister. (d) 
No error 


(a) Now-a-days, / (b) the weather / (c) is getting cold and colder. / (d) No error 


(a) This photograph / (b) was comparatively better / (c) than that which he had kept 
in his purse. / (d) No error 


(a) Ram is as good, / (b) if not better than / (c) they./ (d) No error 
a) Gopal felt happily / (b) to learn that I / (c) had got a job in the Bank./ (d) No error 
He is comparatively / (b) weaker / (c) in maths / (d) no error. 


© 


eee emi. Goreme. eins 


) 

) 

) 

) Many a / (b) boys are / (c) absent today / (d) no error. 

a) Honest are / (b) rewarded / (c) sooner or later / (d) no error. 

(a) My all / (b) friends will come / (c) tomorrow to meet me / (d) no error. 

(a) He is wiser / (b) enough to / (c) understand your trick / (d) no error. 

(a) Ramayana is more / (b) sacred than / (c) all the mythologies of Hindus / (d) no 
error. 

(a) He offered / (b) me a / (c) steamed cup of tea / (d) no error. 

(a) I will buy / (b) the book when / (c) the revise edition will come / (d) no error. 
(a) He ran so fastly / (b) that he reached / (c) the destination in just two minutes. / 
(d) No error. 

(a) I am sure that / (b) all my monthly expenses / (c) would exceed the income if I do 
not economise. / (d) No error. 

(a) I am more lonelier/ (b) here than/ (c) I was in the USA./ (d) No error. 

(a) To me it appears that/ (b) Anthropology is the more interesting/ (c) of all the 
subjects./ (d) No error. 

(a) The circulation of The Statesman/ (b) is greater than/ (c) that of any newspaper/ 
(d) No error. 
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53. (a) In the garden/ (b) were the more beautiful flowers/ (c) and silver bells./ (d) No error. 
54. (a) In his old age,/ (b) a person is likely to get/ (c) more weak day by day./ (d) No error. 


Answers with Explanation 


1. (c) amusing * WA more WM A` Cleverer $ W*?I more amusing HZ *d eT M 44 fH 
Conjunction H FS, d Ae adjedtives Het degree ^ zr 4 a fry 


(a) two first A` first two À` fafi aR | 

(D much # many À` fafi atars countable noun È | 

(a) Word à We words H AA Vet "" «mew 3" plural countable noun * 3 ?1 €T TT | 
correct use ‘as much as’ à 

Reading * T€ playing * 1%Gerund’ form À` €T T | 

(a) Traffic uncountable è | nany 7tmuch H AT TR | 

(a) Sugar uncountable $ | axtlarge number’ & smedarge quantity 3 3 FAR | 
Superior $ Ueto Agas a è tan’. 


biggest " the bigger 3^ fafi Tak | Wea H sug cMowipamative degree A 
ATIT E | 


11. (b) similarly adverb è Werb À fay tld sd d è sittar 3 FAE M | 


12. (c) all other rivers Ñ We all the rivers *H XT " tT "T z«aüpdHative degree +% 
sentence " other H HF "£l Baz | 


o0 -ugogsb5tuou 
© 


o 
© 


13. (b) ‘Nearing’ verb near A ‘ing’ form è Nearby’ adjective è Nearing + IA ‘nearby’ 
54339 WYW | 

14. (c) Collateral È fay’ tistfficient (adjective) sd wd è 4 fsufficiently (adverb). 

15. (b) Clearly adverb è w' fserb À fay sa aa d Speech (noun) À fay Gear 
(adjective) 4d a è | S8iearH Aag mi 

16. (c) Very most 1^ fafi tae 1CWEWjunction H XTadj  w S, 1 w WwTadjectives € 
@tdegree à zr 4 aA fEutlirimost intelligent $ 3 ?the most talented HA 447 "Il | 


17. (c) five-year imprisonment 313 47! Hyphenated adjective €?! &ingular form W^ €T d $ | 
18. (c) Punish & adjective form punishable è | 

19. (c) the poor H æI è Wa q@oors THATS X | 

20. (c) eyes surgery "eyes noun è Burgery W WA HA 9 der adjective A A {Ree | WI 


noun adjective A HY A T singular form " we al a feteyes:Aeleye FA FAST T | 
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21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 
39. 


40. 


41. 


(c) 50% * 4 ?much 343 47T T | 

(a) Definite numeral adjective 4 @2tof 3 2 * del €T d @ Tw takh people. 
Indefinite numeral adjective *; W ?Tof HA * €T A $ | Lakhs of people. 

(a) These & w*pluralnoun A AF "eT d È sox" sorts A Fahd qw | 

(c) 'Eggs' countable à many A Ftd W exl @ 'Wülk uncountable È | 3fmilk'$ 
E ?T'how much' 34 3 * q€T Jl | 

(a) the * 3 T Whole è WA zr d è wole + <The whole chapter’ S; AT TH | 


(a) ‘black long’ *i' long black' 4^ fafi as | We inbeh è femadj of size aù x 
adjective of colour H 3 7 "eT qd i dàdjective of size A d $ su "hb adjective 
of colour. 


Long black hair. 
Ce ae 
Adj. of size Adj. of colour 
‘Sharp long knife’ * long sharp knife X` fafi aR | 
(b) ‘An anxious pale girl’ & s«ct'a pale anxious girl’ H 44 7 RAdjective of human 
emotion/personality A XT adjective of colour dT Te | 


€ 


a pale anxious girl. 
Adj. of colour Adj. of emotion 
I ox ÀA aA a wl È futher Ae farther WAT AR | 
Preferable & @2tthan’ Ito HAG "eT wd È | 
Last* s«eLatest HHA TR | SAAA (ast) news HAA Wea È | 


Unique A 3 7 superlative 3&1 dtomparative degree X` Tel Rute l8 è Tunique 
bean HT Wb | 


(c) largest È WE larger H 3 7- Tet M +a | fuu mnergass)*" SI A(decrease) W 
express «i a fetdouble comparative degree WH HA "I d $ | 


(D Some È WEE any m ATIR s WegtHive JD S H^ UM aiy p XT WT ae | 
(b) more beautiful 4: @ than A AFT TAR | 


(c) Cold W colder à ' fafa at’ | wfeAdual development H «31 " wdcbniparative 
degree H AT Ue wd $ | 


(b) Comparatively & 4 ?tomparative degree A 3 7 4e] Better $ good A AF T 
R I 


(a) ‘as good’ sr bs 9 ATIR | 
(a) happily (adv) & s«cthappy (adj) A AA "wx s Werlisof sensation (look, sum, 
appear, feel, smell, taste 3Y' Sound) + A adj HAA Tel wd è adferb "i! 
(b) Comparatively & I ?comparative degree WH HA " 4€] €T Weaker + s«ctweak 
AAT Ta | 
(b) Many a * *" *Bingular noun €i singular verb H 3T 1 RBoys are’ A` ‘boy is Ñ` 
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42. 


43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


4T. 


48. 


49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


53. 
54. 


fafi qe | 


Honest adjective? | 34H X Aoun A wg X 11 eT WA 2 Witticle the’ h WUA WA FA 
gT | "fHe honest’ fH RT et d à HII JH 


Almy A AT Tet a a fewmMypall’ A | 

Wiser H wise H fafi qwéndugh > WA positive degree A HA TST wd ? | 

All other mythologies H 37 TR 4 Rarfisyana A` exclude FHI È | 

Steamed cup of tea H 3&1 eT "I t11 Wap af ta. Steamed momos’H AT TEI? 
wg BT Gm (811 tup af ka di TTA ? Isming cup oftea H AT WR | 
revise H revised À` fafa Tax ediion already revise €T YA è Mkised edition H 
Ha WD a TM 

fastly A We fast HAA Tet mM cp fuoi DT YasthyTSD Ma aet ETRA GT 
Adjective or Adverb *& WÀ er az | 

alla Ha Taal Bt TM MonthfwexpensesH BWITHAH BA yia | 
'more' $21 @ | cOMparative degrees H JT WLU El 9T wd ? | 

Superlative degree 'most' H X " €T T | 

'any newspaper ẹ} 2114 ‘any other newspaper «WI 31 'Any newspaper 31 'The 
Statesman’ v T1 A ww È | 

'more' A 'most 3^ fafi aR | 

"more weak' & €2114 "weaker A VA "9 | 
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> Conjunction Is saa È FT ur ur uafumiWords), Fs aW riPhrases), 
aT YClauses) @1 Al Fa(Sentences) H FS. d$; 
1. Ram and Shyam will come. 


EE 


t Words t 


2. People’s ignorance and population explosion are two inter-related problems. 


4 Phrases t 
3. She said that she would come. 


4 Clauses 4 


> Bl SI 3(3)" ‘and’ ST 3s'Ram' @1tShyam’ H F €, d È (Aand IT Isc p a 
*people's ignorance’ 71 tpopulation explosion’ H F €, T à , ve 3) ar Hat" «T 
al 3 she said’ X1 ‘she would come’ H 4 €, d È ‘antt: that! Conjunctions 


$ | 

Some Common Meaning in Some Common 

Conjunctions Hindi Conjunctions 

And at ox As well as 

Otherwise, or else e] d So, hence 

Therefore, Either.....or 

Consequently Sp: fen Both.... and 

Neither... nor "idi: asdeteaees a Too....to 

So....that Ecl dusssssokecso fo As........ as 

So....... as Ecl erreren TwHI — As.........-. so 

Whether...... or per 3] But 

As soon as LEER 4 Woelsooner....... than 

Ot usse q, IT,a Ww Scarcely....... when 

Not only........ but also 48} fus ....... aft & Hardly......... when 
Where 

Wherever wT we] ttt When 

Whenever WTI & Tt Until/Unless...., 

While a aa Because 

AS.... , aT fm... zen Lest...... should 


Meaning in 
Hindi 
*?I St WT 


34 feu 


aa fa 
Wa agr fH ar , 
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Such.....that FTIIT fa If fa 

Provided "pd As if HAL Senes ein fa 

Though "uuu fs x* 11/ ve Although HIS Su fa xv 11/ werrfa 
Whereas EIE Nevertheless * q ag (in spite of) 

As though Al aT As far as Sl OW 

TYPES OF CONJUNCTION 


Conjunctions ft dfe qa? MATH ET Te: 
1. Co-ordinating Conjunction. 
2. Subordinating Conjuncion. 

1. CO-ORDINATING CONJUNCTION:-dt- aua aaa uo: 
1. He read the notes and returned it to me. 
2. He came to meet me, but I was not at home. 
3. She worked hard yet she failed. 

> 343 37 ‘aid’, ‘but’, ‘yet’ A "5Conjunctions gI 3 «T YA aAa S T 74 2 ,w v4 oH 
SKWI- SRWD SRI! Nae RUA 2 | FEAT sa ^ GP seusest WT ZI aud Un 
Principal Clause «i Ñ a 1x Cétordinate Clause 7 TÌ | 

» fs Conjunction * *i' Co-ordinate Clause FT zT , SGonjunction F Co-ordinating 
Conjunction 7a è | 

Co-ordinating Conjunctions ft afafa TATA TH aT Te: 

(i) Cumulative conjunctions(@@ s) 
‘And’, ‘also’, ‘both ..... and’, ‘as well as’, ‘now’, ‘too’, ‘no less than’. 

> 34 Conjunctions + gru Thsentence a EN Hentence H 4 «T noun, «T pronoun wb ou 
Xladjectives zc afew w' z 1 ww à | 

Wu: 1. He is uch and SAPPY. 


2. Ram, as well as Shyam is coming. 
<a a) 


Noun Noun 
(ii) Alternative Conjunctions (faa GF) 
*Either..... or’, ‘neither..... nor’, ‘else’, or, ‘otherwise’. 


>  $4Conjunctions% g1" 3T &éhntences, nouns, pronouns zc 4 Í4 AH w € 1 Wa em, HH 
fase Ww d amA gon www) | 

Sw: 1. Either sit quietly or go away. 
2. You must run fast else you will miss the train. 

(iii) Adversative Conjunctions (fat aay" =) 

> ‘But’, ‘yet’, ‘still’, ‘only’, ‘however’, ‘nevertheless’, ‘while’, ‘whereas’. EE 
Conjunctions $ g1u 4T Yaar ^ sNoübssPronounszt a fen F S, 1 gpeg wu 
wm faut ast sod 

SN: 1. He is rich but he is not happy. 
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2. He is industrious still he does not get good marks. 

(iv) Illative Conjunctions (ÑU TH WF) 

>  Xconjunctions $ gaa Vaasa A wo S, wupdp spur wer Pare | 
WN: I was ill so I could not come. 


2. SUBORDINATING CONJUNCTION:--(t*; fau asa a uw : 
1. If you work hard, you will succeed. 
2. Since I was busy, I could not call you up. 
>  X3sentences 4 ‘if’, ‘since’ 3; Y "Conjunctions È$ 813 Clause ™ «X a vülause 
uw z rm o; fum for ceo SRI! o HaT mud sers q assay d wea | f 
Z"sentences Clause? qd z1 4 ud PEmcipal Clause si Ti A (<q Sabordinate 
(əet P) Clause. 
»  f Conjunction 3 zi Subordinate Clause «1l Zù , Sübordinating Conjunction wa = | 
Subordinating conjunctions 3Ñ 381 & sH wre afea a mus wae: 
(i)  Time:- When, whenever, till, until, before, since, while, as soon as, as long as, 
just as. 
1. When I saw him, I stopped my car. 
2. As soon as it rains, the farmers will sow the seeds. 
(ii) Place (c ?TT Where, wherever, 
1. You can go wherever you want. 
(iii) Cause (H W ) Since, because, as, 
1. She came because I called him up. 
2. As he is a miser, no one likes him. 
(iv) Purpose (3%) That, so that, in order that, lest 
1. We eat so that we may live. 
2. Run fast lest you should miss the train. 
(vy Result (aA) So..... , that, such... that 
1. He is so weak that he cannot even stand. 
2. He is such a fool that he doesn’t understand anything. 
(vi) Condition(X 3 } If, supposing, unless, provided. 
1. He cannot succeed unless he works hard. 
2. I will help him provided he mends his ways. 
(vii) Manner (€ 71) As, as if, as though, as far as. 
1. He scolded me as if he were my father. 
"T cam ‘as’ the set ‘gfe’ wd s HsodTapu TAA | 
As I was ill, so I could not come (Remove 'so?) 
>  "'Since'c* Wet tbo a uz "ub a TI 
Since he is a liar , so I do not trust him (Remove ‘so’?) 
(viii) Comparison (q “FT } As, as ..... as, SO...... as, than 
l. A wise enemy is better than a foolish friend. 
2. He is as good as she at English. 
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"T Z(1) So...as/As...as HAT 1a stem a aed AfA A È | Aa- 
(A) So...as H AT Negative Tay a d 2 ; Wu: 
(i) He is not so good as you. (Negative) 
> fa Ws...as HA Affirmative TI Negative IT 4T TINH dau A fe aa? wu 
(i) He is as good as you. (Affirmative) 
(ii) He is not as good as you. (Negative) 
(ix) Contrast (3 W} Though, although, however 
1. Though he worked hard, he failed. 
2. I tried very hard however I could not win the race. 
3. CORRELATIVE CONJUNCTION:- 43' Conjunctions Ñ S(pair) À aas Y è , 378. 
Correlatives (@& wl IZA è | WBither ...... or’, ‘neither ..... nor’, *both ..... and’, 
‘not only ...... but also’, ‘though .... yet’, ‘whether...or’ 
SH: Neither his friends nor his parents knew about his evil intention. 
I do not know whether he will come or not. 
4. COMPOUND CONJUCTION:- Conjunctions I5 <TH uj &€0ripound Conjunction 
wT S| 
In order that. The announcement was made in order that all might know the new 
date of exam. 
On condition that I will give you money on condition that you will not misuse it. 


Even if She will succeed in life even if she faces some initial failures. 

So that We eat so that we may live. 

Provided that You can take any dress provided that you return it after the 
party. 

As though He shows off as though he is very rich. 

As well as Ram as well as his friends has come to the party. 

As soon as The farmers will sow the seeds as soon as it rains. 

As if He scolded me as if he were my father. 


CONJUNCTION ds dN IMPORTANT RULES ftu 1s iz'u iwNs tkrs gSa% 


RULE 1 
1. And 
2. as well as 
2. Both and 
3. Not only but also 


> $4 a Uonjunctions# 37 Noun , Pronoun zc afen Fs d x fem fs ww à afer 
a adjective A AA è 4 fm' desirable adjectives H 4 fF «T undesirable 
adjectives 3 W SÑ È | 

Su: He is both intelligent and hard working. 
He is not only dishonest but also lazy. 

RULE 2 

» *f« «T Sub 3i ‘as well as! /^with' /'alongwith'/ ‘and not’/ ‘In addition to'/ ‘but’/ 
*besides’ /‘except’/ ‘rather than’/’accompanied by’ 3 W €, 1 X Verb A AA Wer 
sub & 3H, Atel 4I a fe’Subject - Verb Agreement È W` 
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Ram as well as his friends is coming. 


1 T 
He and not his parents is guilty. 
4 
RULE 3 
> aw sw Conjunction TeH* ?TT RAT IRWAN È | 
WN: Not only he cheated his friends but also his parents. (x) 


He cheated not only his friends but also his Parents, (v) 
eas pe 


l'Noun 2"*Noun 
» StH 4 aù ‘his friends'G ‘his parents'ar fare qÈ not only’ ‘his friends’ $ WA X43 7 
at abut also’ ‘his parents' $ WÙ | 
SF US «T$ : 
(1) Sit either quietly or go away. (x) 
(2) Neither the poor villagers grow nor eat vegetables. (x) 
> a al Teac Gomjufrtionsw Ñ s ?tWCo-Relatives) T S IMT TAH Wwe 
feas wd state et al A EY 


aH: (1) Either sit quietly or go away. (V) 
P'Verb 2d Verb 


(2) The poor villagers neither grow nor eat vegetables. (v) 


TOI. 2 dyerp 
RULE 4 
» Conjunctions ww z ^ 3 wat et d a fz | 
S: Though Yet/, 
Although Yet/, 
No sooner than 
Hardly/Scarcely when 
As as 
So as 
Lest should 
Too to 
So that 
Between and 
From to 
Else but 
Other/Rather than 
Such that 
Whether or 
The same that 
Both and 
Not only but also 
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Wa: (1) Though he worked hard but he failed. (x) 
Though he worked hard yet he failed. (7) 
(2) He is both intelligent as well as industrious. (x) 
He is both intelligent and industrious. (7) 
(3) The party is between 7 p.m and 9 p.m. (7) 
(4) The party is from 7 p.m to 9 p.m. (7) 
(5) I have no other aim but to succeed in life. (x) 
(6) I have no other aim than to succeed in life — (v) 
(7) Nothing else but arrogance ruined him. (v) 
(8) He asked me if I was coming or not. (x) 
(9)He asked me whether I was coming or not. (V) 
RULE 5 
So ......... that 
tOO.. ........ to 
ST Sedans fe 
Wa: (1) I am so happy. (x) 


I am very happy. (") 
(2) 1. He is so tired that he can't walk.('so—that # €2117 Wo 
WA à AAT Fae W^) 
He is too tired to walk. 
2. It is too hot to go out. 
It is so hot that we cannot go out. 
3. She is so weak that she cannot walk. 
She is too weak to walk. 
4. This problem is so complicated that no one can solve it. 
This problem is too complicated for anyone to solve it. 
> MR ’to solve’ $ Wd for ‘any one’ A 3 cow 43€] faq wsolve* sub ‘problem’ @ WaT 
SP Ta eae ser AAT ca Aat a sub’ fafa dar auta vs b gA 2" 
SubH STAU ZI A A awe | 
5. It is so expensive that I cannot buy it. 
It is too expensive for me to buy it. 
> g WW disru:uA44] suena zu A tT Passive voice À foe aT wd AITAU 
by + Sub è WÀ zr uw ? | 2 subWy l*subu fvrW ‘by+sub’ $ forma a wur 
sb vspacm ser wi faa oT | 


to + V, (infinitive) active voice $ | 


— to A tit xw "zT 


to + be + V, - Passive voice $ 1 


4. This problem is too complicated to be solved by anyone. 
5. Itis too expensive to be bought by me. 
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RULE 6 


neither............... nor(s? Ù Wert set ) 
ETEBBE Les tiber or( à We) 
Neither Ram nor Shyam has, come. 
alae c 
SS. S.V. 
td 
Neither Ram nor his friends have come. 
es) 
P.S. P.V. 
T. 1 
Has Ram or his friends come? 
Ri RUE 
SV. SS. 
t I 
» fa aT sub A` *Neither......... nor’, ‘either...... or’, ‘nor’ 321 ator Hw e T wWéfb aH 


WTR Ha aH subject $ 2H Wi "li$ub-Verb Agreement $ W` 


RULE 7 


> Neither of... ÆT È W Ù HounvrbweW? U afm Ww uUUNGne of m AFT 
R I 
> Eitherof.. A RT È T 4^ Weed Wofür m s x Tom of HIT TAR | 
5": Neither of his four sons looked after him. (x) 
None of his four sons looked after him. (v) 
Either of the students of your class has done this mischief. (x) 
One of the students of your class has done this mischief. (v) 


RULE 8 
as soon as ...........e eene n 
We at a wa 
As soon as he will come, I will call you up.(x) 
As soon as he comes, I will call you up. (v) 


> wal ay vif wh ae 3i waa bw] Teas aa cb aft cur od eT 
@ 4Simple Present Tense 4 zi m si Sinple future tense Ù` zi (Future Conditional 
Sentences d W^ ) 

RULE 9 

"T Z if/when A W Sthen At et d è | 

Su: When I come, then, I will meet you. 

> a0 Since/as/because $ W*Iso/therefore A AI TI Bae | 

SU: Since I was ill, I could not come. 

"T Z As you sow, so shall you reap t as} W ?1so- HA VET d $ | 
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RULE 10 


No sooner .................. than 
Hardly ....................... when 
Scarcely .................... when 


4T Z(1) 37 d 71Co-relatives 3 FS, T wi d wei 
SH: No sooner did he see me when he ran away (when 731 $wthan A HF "s ) 
No Sooner had the thief seen the police then he ran away.(change ‘then’ to ‘than’) 
(2) $14 "T co-relatives H 4 7 1 + aPast Tense À` R` | 
(3) sm wr: X, WI Hardly, Scarcely etc. H ZI T 3% Ws A 4 fo¥mation 
interrogative $ d] $ WT "7" Helping verb + Sub + main verb (Had + S + V, or 
Did + S + V) A AMIA Wr: Hast BAA P | 


Hardly I saw him when I stopped my car. (x) 

Hardly did I see him when I stopped my car. (v) 
RULE 11 

Lest..................... Should 

EUN [o E 

PTT else.............. 

3052193 (o aod uos otherwise........... 


WI s^ wn i 
Run fast lest you will miss the train. (x) 
Run fast lest you should miss the train. (v) 
RULE 12 
Unless , Until and Till 
1. Until ?l'unless 4 5 $ G2 dHtilWH uw È wWnlessY d N vk? | 
SH: Until the light turns red, no one will stop. 
Unless you work hard, you won't succeed. 
2. 7H tila aT aaa y, Watt wa | 
513: Till the train gets the signal, it will not proceed (x) (Till H Until 3^ fafa aR ` ) 
RULE 13 
> "Until/ Unless' $ 4 mot H WF NIEM È | 
5 3: Until the train will not get the signal, it will not run. (x) 
Until the train gets the signal, it will not run. (v) 
"T Z Until G Unless È 4 2twill/would/shall A vrT A€ "ET a | 
SH: Unless the Government will not take action , corruption will not stop. (x) 
Unless the Government takes action , corruption will not stop. (v) 
"T 2A WISH KF + fat Conjuctions, Prepositions, Pronouns 4 Adjectives H 
AG wae fea aa? sa fea a A uBDYISE HUP | 
SW: 1. Unless and until you work hard, you won’t succeed. 
2. The selling price of every commodity was over and above the M.R.P. 
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3. The first and foremost duty of every citizen is to respect his country. 
4. Each and every student must take the exam. 
RULE 14 


> Doubt $ s <affirmative sentence 4 if/whether A 434 "zi d @ , dégative d 
Interrogative sentence 4 doubt $ i that A AT Te wd È | 

» Doubtful 3; 3I 3 * Affirmative sentence' À 'if/whether' A 44 Tel d È , Négative 
q Interrogative sentence doubtful + A «that A Ha "T a è 1 YA: 


AFFIRMATIVE SENTENCE NEGATIVE / INTERROGATIVE 
SENTENCE 

Doubt————— if/whether Doubt— — — — that 

Doubtful— —— — — if/whether Doubtful— —— — — that 


WW: 1. He doubts that she will help him. (x) 
He doubts if/whether she will help him.(Affirmative Sentence) 
2. I have no doubt if/ whether he will cheat me.(x) 
I have no doubt that he will cheat me. Negative 
3. I am doubtful that my parents will allow me to go to the party. (x) 
I am doubtful if/ whether my parents will allow me to go to the party. (Affirmative 
Sentence) 
4. He is not doubtful if/whether I will finish his work in time (x) 
He is not doubtful that I will finish his work in time. (Negative Sentence) 


RULE 15 


» ‘The same’ & ai @Relative Pronouns ‘that’ 3 ‘as’ A AA Wz d È | 
> ‘Thesame’ $ 3 “that? A X7 Tel At wizubVerbtuez | 


SN: (i) This is the same book that I wanted. 
Verb 


(ii) He is the same boy that met me in the market 
er 


> far dthesame' $ FT <as’ di HT TWE aA Verb tz e] gT | 
uu: (i) This is the same book as mine. (asẹ WI «verb H JT TER! Hel è) 
‘tthe same’ st «who/which A f& A xq TIR | 


RULE 16 


(i)  As...as Ẹ so .... as H 7T a corr art A feuis aa @ As... as" 44 Positive 
"i negative d 3 7 Ñ` gù dsd..ids Va "Íwnegative dis T A wae | 
Su: 1. Heisas intelligent as you. (+ve OI 4 4) 
2. He is not as intelligent as you. (-ve dT «4 4) 
3. He is not so intelligent as you. (-ve dT « 4) 
(ii) As....as Ẹ so... asẹ " ?ladverb Œ adjective à; fH ` Positive Degree A 3 7 "zT d 
| 
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WN: 1. Heran as faster as he could. (faster WH fast à afd qui ) 


22. 
23. 


2. He is as better as you. (better H good 3 fafi TR ) 


SPOTTING THE ERROR 


(a) You are quite cynical/ (b) when you say that the reason why we have/ (c) such 
a large turnout is because we are serving refreshments./ (d) No error. 

(a) That store/ (b) hadn't hardly/ (c) any of those goods./ (d) No error. 

(a) I needed that money/ (b) so desperately, it was/ (c) like manna from heaven 
when it arrived./ (d) No error. 

(a) The period/ (b) between 1980 to 1990/ (c) was very significant in my life./ (d) 
No error. 

(a) No sooner had the hockey match started/ (b) when it began/ (c) to rain./ (d) No 
error. 

(a) She is very/ (b) beautiful/ (c) but intelligent./ (d) No error. 

(a) Your success in the IAS examinations depends not only on/ (b) what papers 
you have selected/ (c) but on how you have written them/ (d) No error. 

(a) No sooner had/ (b) he arrived then/ (c) he was asked to leave again./ (d) No 
error. 

(a) I haven't been/ (b) to New York before and/ (c) neither my sister./ (d) No error. 
(a) Scarcely had/ (b) I arrived than/ (c) the train left./ (d) No error. 

(a) The reason why/ (b) he was rejected/ (c) was because he was too young./ (d) 
No error. 

(a) Unless you do not give/ (b) the keys of the safe/ (c) you will be shot./ (d) No 
error. 

(a) None of the diplomats at the conference/ (b) was able either to/ (c) comprehend 
or solve the problem./ (d) No error. 

(a) I have found that he is/ (b) neither willing/ (c) or capable./ (d) No error. 

(a) We are extremely pleased/(b) for excited as well to invite you/(c) to attend the 
meeting./(d) No error. 

(a) When her son got a job/ (b) then she was/ (c) very happy./ (d) No error. 

(a) Bread and butter/ (b) is/ (c) all we want./ (d) No error. 

(a) The cost of the new/ (b) machines is likely to/ (c) be so high as ten/ (d) times 
the existing ones./ (e) No error. 

(a) He walked as faster/ (b) as he could so that/ (c) he would not miss the train to 
work./ (d) No error. 

(a) She was running/ (b) a very high fever/(c) and thus her mother takes her to 
the doctor. / (d) No error. 

(a) No sooner the teacher/ (b) enter the class/ (c) than the students stood up./ (d) No 
error. 

(a) Unless/ (b) you will work hard,/ (c) you cannot pass./ (d) No error. 

(a) Keep him at an arm's lenght/ (b) lest you may not repent/(c) in the long run./ 
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24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 
38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 
45. 


46. 


(d)No error. 

(a) The briefing/ (b) will be held/ (c) between 2 P.M. to 3 P.M./ (d) No error. 

(a) Unless you do not meet/ (b) all the requirements/ (c) your application will be 
rejected./ (d) No error. 

(a) How do you manage to speak/ (b) to her with/ (c) so great patience./ (d) No error. 
(a) No sooner she had realized/ (b) her blunder than she began/ (c) to take 
corrective measures./ (d) No error. 

(a) She was not/ (b) so well versed in/ (c) English that we had expected./ (d) No error. 
(a) Mr. Sinha, my friend, philosopher and guide not only stopped coming/ (b) here 
but also going to any place/ (c) which is related to his wife's life./ (d) No error. 
(a) Neither the doctor nor the nurses/ (b) were asleep when/ (c) the injured was 
brought to the hospital./ (d) No error. 

(a) As soon as the peon rings the bell, then all/ (b) the students come to the 
assembly room/ (c) for prayer./ (d) No error. 

(a) Hardly had he come out of the bus/ (b) then the bomb exploded/ (c) and shattered 
the bus into pieces./ (d) No error. 

(a) Scarcely had I bought/ (b) the ticket when the train/ (c) left the platform with 
a hissing sound./ (d) No error. 

(a) Many of the freedom fighters/ (b) are so respectful as Gandhiji/ (c) if not more. / 
(d) No error. 

(a) This is perhaps the same place who/ (b) was chosen by us/ (c) for the picnic./ 
(d) No error. 

(a) She asked me that why I was/ (b) not preparing for the/ (c) Civil Service 
Examinations./ (d) No error. 

A) Run fast/ (b) lest you will/ (c) lose the race/ (d) No error. 

(a) As Amir Khan is a perfectionist,/ (b) so he always insists/ (c) on retakes till he 
is satisfied with the shot./ (d) No error. 

(a) You must either/ (b) work hard/ (c) else be prepared to lead a miserable life./ 
(d) No error. 

(a) I don't know if any of the students/ (b) of our school is going/ (c) to pay any 
heed to the principal's order or not./ (d) No error. 

(a) This is not such a/ (b) complicated problem who cannot be solved/ (c) with 
determination./ (d) No error. 

(a) Although these books/ (b) are not useful but the students buy them/ (C) because 
their seniors did so./ (d) No error. 

(a) He did not/ (b) succeed in the examination,/ (c) yet he had worked hard and 
had adopted the right strategy./ (d) No error. 

(a) He has lots/ (b) of money and/ (c) he will not help any one/ (d) No error. 

(a) Because he is intelligent,/ (b) therefore he gets good/ (c) marks in all the 
examinations./ (d) No error. 

(a) Both the rich alongwith/ (b) the poor are affected equally/ (c) when prices of 
petrol and diesel increase./ (d) No error. 
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4T. 
48. 


49. 


50. 
51. 


52. 


o 0-109 Qo 


(a) I cannot say/ (b) if he has paid/ (c) the fee or not./ (d) No error. 

(a) Ten years have passed/ (b) that I returned from/ (c) America and settled in India./ 
(d) No error. 

(a) It was almost/ (b) ten years ago since he wrote/ (c) a letter to me enquiring 
about my well being/ (d) No error. 

(a) He would not/ (b) have died when you had/ (c) helped him in time./ (d) No error. 
(a) Scarcely we had/ (b) reached the office/ (c) when it started raining cats and dogs./ 
(d) No error. 

(a) The labourers/ (b) relax/ (c) between 4.00 p.m. to 5. 00 p.m./ (d) No error. 


Answers with Explanation 


(c) the reason why 3 W*?Tbecause'* HA "eb fea wi 
(b) ‘Hardly’ s&T' HAHUt HHS | SHOWA TA Ue] D Madot H vc Mad H 
3 7 "-Hardly had? 9m AT THR | 
) So’ Aetthat’ A HT "zr Al A WÈ desperately & TW «that's AT "9- | 
) Between È Hetan A X - TAR 4 fee’ aH | 
) ‘No sooner’ @2tthan’ A 4 "zr d È When’ a | 
(c) but H and'3 Fafa qm! 
) Not only È @2tbut also’ H AA Tet dbüt'i$ W*falso' WI | 
) No sooner’ W?*Tthan' A AD "zT ae then’ a | 
) 


‘Neither’ $ sr WAhelping verb A HA "€T a @ stié = I‘neither has my sister’ 
WIAT Ter T | 


Scarcely $ 4 etwhe A HW wer d è than’ H | 
The reason why + W ?fbecause' WH JW 8] €T dI 
(a) Unless È "*fnot's; Aa "421 *Zürdess you give’ €T aA "wr feu 


(b) sr «2 3:'Comprehend' a Solve’ X verb A 3T TET WI @comprehend’ d; oue 
‘either’ A X4 78 Dither’ to + WF AT | 


) neither $ Uenor A AD "zr ae 'efsH | 
) forè Aand s 3 3 TAR | 
(D *when'$ w*fthen's: X T "zl zr thea’ EST WX, wp | 
) Bal’ & sr «that's; AT Tet JUI 
J SO d etes as H AT Begative JD Fa A er Was. El as' AAT VG | 
(a) as..... as $ Ñ vadjective/adverb +È positive degree fast? H X "€T T | 
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20. (c) Thus her mother takes’ H` ‘So her mother took’ 3^ Fahd TH | 


21. (a) ‘No sooner È @ Xhelping verb’ *i AF 7D €T "T i ad’ "I !'No sooner did the 
teacher enter’ WI €T T | 


22. (b) Unless/ if/ until/ provided/ before/ after/ in case/ as soon as ® I 2Twill/ 
shall/would’ 34 421 eT Saulwill study hard’ È * 211 7VWou study hard the 
ATIR | 

23. (a) ‘may not È x?TT*'8hould' A 3 77 IR | 

24. (c) Between’ 4 ?fand'*: AT wr Mirom $ Ueto A AD "Wer Te | 

25. (a) Unless’ $ @2tnot?’H Fa Magt CUrifebs you meet’ WI formation 8T 71 | 

26. (c) So's u*tthat HAF "T a wate | 

27. (a) No sooner’ & st thad’H AT "zr TM A sufsshe' | 

28. (c) So..... as’ WI pair? that F tUa aT | 

29. (a) not only A 3T ""Tedz?1134 xz INÈ dnly A AT Toming $ WA T M | 

30. (d) 

31. (a) As soon as’ @2tthen’ A AA Wael cT d | 


32. (b) ‘Hardly’ + @2tWhen’H 43 "zr a 2 then’ a | 
33. (d) 
34. (b) So....asH AFT TX Wt Wmedp 3 Aas. A ASIA WT TH 


35. (a) The same’ ẹ} W2tthat’WH AF "wx A fitho’ H | 

36. (a) Wh family & WA that's HT ed | Why wa A Conjunction wt Aw | 

37. (b) Lest $ @2bhould A 3 3 "$T "T WP HA | 

38. (b) IT AsH set 4a fa cg "dendi wa wConjunction A JT TWA gT Sb 
$ (As....sO "JT TSN... À N’ A BI ER- AS yoesaw, so shall you reap.’ 

39. (c) Either’ A W Sorf et d @ IBe 

40. (a) If & €2114 Whether A AT " RWhether $ Ueto HAA Vel dfé5 wr wel | 

41. (b) Such È @2tthat A Fa TET | 

42. (b) Although’ $ W*Tbut's ayet HHA Ta d | 

43. (c) Yet $ €2114 though A AF "TET "II 

44. (b) and’ È EUA IBU A Aa TH | 

45. (b) Because’ " 2ttherefore’H AF "381 ZT Bécüube / as/ since A fConjunctions 
of Reason ? | 34h Só/therefore A AT TAZ wae | 

46. (a) Botta W Taid’ è 4 faalong with’ 

47. (b) ‘Whether’ @2tor Ag ag Wik $ F211 aA Whether AAT "9 | 

48. (b) that È €2114Bince’ A AT "Zl Sihte A JW TAA’ H ser W^ wae i 
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Vua ^ d^ uformmtion A *Tl*9]qw | 
Present Perfect + Since + Simple Past 
Ten years have passed since I returned 
49. (b) ‘since’ $ 21H ‘when’ AH XT "T "I 
50. (b) wher $ UTIA 3 7 Te m | Ca8rnitional sentence È | 
51. (a) we had’W had we' 3 fafi qw! 
52. (c) ‘between $ Wd ?Tand'*i AT Vel Afro’ sh W eT to’ i | 
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ARTICLE 


‘A’, ‘An’ @ ‘The’, ‘Articles FEA d rj A/An@ Indefinite @1!The’ @ Definite article 


wea S| 
ao uae 
(A) (B) 
Indefinite - A/An Definite-The 
(a) ee a gu This is a chair. 
(b Ga 3 m mui Sita sang a song. 
(c) ESR $ | This is an umbrella. 


>  sdfe-xbuaaw d^ ow at as Ul sam AD d SHAAHUSROCRHTSHÜSU Z | 
> ala Singular Countable Nounay d ,(faaeatifeme )Article'A/An'a Aa T 
ef Td P | Zu WDGGT A SoH aes : 


(a) This is chair. (Incorrect) 
(b) Sita sang song. (Incorrect) 
(c) This is umbrella. (Incorrect) 


ARTICLE dk iz;ksx dki gksrk of 
She is | excellent. 

> a w'eékcelent'à W gta AAT TREATS GY zuspGcmártülezH WT we] a TM 
4a f&kcelent' $ M3 A Houn Te È | 

5: She is an excellent student. 

> Article H JT houn wet cw | 

TH: She is a student. 


noun 
> Bnound fay tia sd adjective À Wl s waictbus uU Adjectives WA 
Sl T | 
S: She is an excellent student. 


adj noun 
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» 


SW adjective ù fay vr d sm 3 adwerb*1l mw s xamicleg: D adverb à WA ET T | 


SH: Sheisa Very excellent student. 


adv adj noun 


A, Ana ua sp faa awa È 
A/An@ 3i 3 "3f1f&&i (Indefinite) Singular Noun'H u d faa wa à | (Afas Ae 
Noun à& q The a ua nfm aa È JRR A/An 8i Indefinite articles 3&1 Wd 


$ WW 
(a) I have a car. (b) He sang a song. 
(c) This is an orange. (d) Ram is a student. 


fuwrsadu d'A/An's nu var? usupsuadsvwgu d ne uqHisstsound 

of pronunciation) tHe An’ AUD "zi meee eae aR aa’ Hp "ED TW 
HU) d TT WEG, O, U, H taVowels) TA Ta È | sz 3 Wowels UY, A c! um 
$ Afm wade S up sscdepyuü fee x] qu^ ma, g, s ,m,uu,3P jw ta 
ma wae I 


An umbrella -AEA a A university — -3fwaf* eT 
A union eel A ewe =a 
A one rupee note -a4 An honest man - 3I 4 tz 


YSCH J?léWter Fa g, Hec ay T ae 2 | wet yy È Sw s-Q4FsESBuAd off 
pronunciation) | 

Siu qd vITSIT d^ SRL ee RAH tad g Hz dep RA (ASB, BQ Vasa 4 
@ S ABCA WHE TA E ZA(Consonants) À eT d È | sg TAH qCoHisonants) t RH 
IAU ic wd? VOC MRIs ,cr$sewp UeTaeaMta d 


Vays dag A Ta Te 7M! 


ABBREVIATION esa Hkh nticj.k ds vuglkj pA 


WW: (a) He is an MLA/ MP (WAU wd.) 
(b) He lodged an FIR. (WF Ae AT) 
(c) He is an IAS officer. ( og. Ue ) 
(d) He is an SDO. (wast. .) 
(e) I have an x-ray machine. (Wt Gt) 
( She in an LLB. (wet wi st.) 
(g) Ihave been waiting for an hour. (aŭ) 
(h) He is an heir to the throne. (wx) 
(i) Ram is an honest person. (aft Ez) 
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1l.  Anhour. 14. Aunit. 

2. An honour. 15. A union. 

3. — An honourable person. 16. An Umbrella 

4. An honest man 17. A unique planet. 
5. An heir. 18. A useful book. 

6. A house 19. A year. 

7. An honorarium. 20. A one-rupee note. 
8. A historical monument. 21. A one-eyed man. 
9. A young man. 22. An orange 

10. A ewe. 23. AnF.O. 

11. An eagle. 24. A forest officer. 
12. AEuropean. 25. AnM.P 

13. A university. 26. A Member of Parliament. 


USE OF INDEFINITE ARTICLE A/AN 


1. Singular Countable noun HU @A/An A AF "fs wd Countable m æT è få 
fora & wat È ; M Noun A AFT TAs AFticleci +1} xc Tae BT TT 
SH: (a) I have a pen (b) She has a car. (b) Ram has an umbrella. (d) She is a house wife. 
aT € /Noise' uncountable Noun È | f4 :* 11 zubAStGle*a'3i 33 NETA È | 
SN: Do not make a noise. 
2.  Exclamatory a 43 "What/How' 3; 3i 3 3Singular Countable nouns 8 ¥ “A/An A 
zy nfm ads 
SX: (a) What a grand building! 
(b) What a pretty girl! 
3. 'nfauz'u anfang diu dX Ea A/An Aaa if ww | 
SH: (a) This car runs twenty kilometers a litre. 
(b) I earn Rs. ten thousand a month. 


(c) This train runs seventy kms. an hour. 
4. I fmd saat aa Fo a wif dred, thousand, million, dozen, couple H Uu aa’ 
ara P | 


EE (a) A dozen pencils were bought by her. 
(b) I have a hundred pens. 
5. Halfuu dam nu afatan AIN fe wa è 3 Wu: 


1 
EE (a) 21 Metre -two and a quarter metre. 


1 
(b) 2 Kilo-three and a half kilo. 


(c) She has to run half a mile every day. 
6. wur 33 Verb(fmu) AAT Woun À wef wd à FH ckEOA/An oF Wd P o; 
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EE 


EE 


EE 


EE 


(a) He goes for a walk daily. 

(b) He has gone for a ride. 

(c) I had a long talk with them. 

(d) I want to have a drink. 

Many/rather/quite/such h Tage singular noun A 7 @ thoun& u A/An 9 AT 7 
fer wai; 

(a) Many a citizen would welcome such a change. 

(b) It is rather a pity. 

(c) It was quite an impossible task. 

(d) It was such a foolish decision. 

* 9 fay Phrases ù A/An at Ua "zi d$ ; 

In a fix, in a hurry, in a nutshell, make a noise, make a foot, keep a secret, asa 
rule, at a stone's throw, a short while ago, at a loss, take a fancy to, take an 
interest in, take a liking, a pity, tell a lie. 

(a) Never tell a lie. 

(D Do not make a noise. 

(c) Twelve inches make a foot. 

@ Bphrases & W?Tarticle di J 3 "él F A 7; 

to lose heart, to set foot, to give ear, at home, last but not least, to catch fire, in 
hand, set on fire, by car/bus etc, at last, by mistake, in danger, to take heart. 
(a) I am at home. 

(b) The house was set on fire. 

(c) I go to college by bus. 


AJ AN dk iz; kex fis flEkfr esa wha dk pty, % 


(1) 
EE 


(2) 


aU: 


> 


fea *1Plural noun ¥ 3 A/An HAF Tat fau wae | 


A boys have come (x) 
pl.n. 
Boys have come (v) 


The boys have come (VY) 

Uncountable nouns H 4 dA/An H XT " uu-m cb fea Wa è Advise, 
Accommodation, Baggage, Luggage, News, Permission, Progress, Scenery, 
Weather, Traffic, Knowledge, Music, Wine, Equipment,Information, Poetry, 
Furniture, Hair, Business, Mischief, Bread, Stationery Crockery, Postage, 
Wastage, Money, Jewellery, Breakage, Work, Evidence. 

(a) He gave me an advice (remove 'an') 

(b) I will buy a furniture today (remove ‘a) 

Uncountable nouns è 9 d W/An HAA ifs wae d zb Ww WING Uu 
37 Countable Noun FTG Wa È | 


: (a) I have a piece of information for you. 


(b) I ate a slice of bread. 
(c) He gave me a piece of work to do. 


Article H 44 ‘kind of’, 'sort of', 'type of, variety of 3$; 31432 Nouns Wet del 
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Ia? 
a4: What sort of a man is he ! (x) 
What sort of man is he ! (V) 


USE OF DEFINITE ARTICLE ‘THE’ 


> Thea T "3moun*u y duz ud à Sea? a fet wr Ga a wy di Nhe’ 
a 14 - Wefinite article I Wd È | 

‘The qr Ta Tam od fre 

> wag d fu fug Hata w wa è ; We: 


SN: Once upon a time there lived a king. The king was very kind. One day he met an 

old man. The old man was very poor. 

(a) Aena F ingg d ui xat ua af 1a 2 c troduction h um EA 
ea yarang 91] feast feat gas cw elthe spans n fa mae 22 fH 
introduction $ s king afas Ta È | SAN ld man WA wi X Taf Nc d 
fama css cathe a Fa fado gpeHimanss Teas Ect EY xp; Uh 
ai eù ur sairemdy introduced c 3 Hz | 

(b) The man in white shirt is my brother. 

(c) The boy standing near the gate is my brother . 

a4 4b) E (c)" the’ m x an, fra’ fra Noun & mw oz fep è | 


USE OF ARTICLE WITH DIFFERENT KINDS OF NOUN 


PROPER NOUN: 


1. fea vil se Fe ase TATI A AREA CT At ar dé | 
Su: Ram was an ideal son. 
Rome is an ancient city. 
JAT a: 
»  frufrerfulroper Noun wu dA/An qm z 3 "fau w um È 
X: (a) A Mr Sharma has come to meet you. 
(b) This book is written by a Suresh Mishra. 
'Mr. Sharma’ proper noun è ',wiS aa X feusHa 2 a gA hA ocu R fad 
(@ ¥ Mr. Sharma gù wd $ | 
> sanford faa v*lIwh TT a at T A aAa tame A wd 3 4 
Aad "ESArticle A FA Tet T | 
Su: He is the Ram of modern India. 
Jaipur is the Rome of India. 
He is a Hitler. 
> ITUTI A TAF Atile ‘The A xw tf ww? 
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Article $$ 
5S: The Ukraine 

The Great Britain 

The Netherlands 

The Hague. 


2. Usa HB TUF Atte WH AA Tal St A | -WHePunjab. 

3. fA tI RY HAW owArticle A 3 T él] d | 

Su: America, Russia. 

> cafe dee Y - uw "nion, United, Republic Kingdom 1 5«*] 4 4 ""'zArticle ‘The’ 
"Ep GEO | 

Su: The Soviet Union, the United States, the Irish Republic 

4. uU d^T mW The sp 33 Tat ow | 

SH: The Himalayas, the Alps, 

> afar att a ct & aaa Article A XT Atel wd P | 

Su: Mt. Everest, Mt. Abu. 

5. Nationality (Ute Ù WJA dowd MA ToT “hea Fa Ta A fA BTA article 
Aa aK | 
The English speak English. 
The English defeated the French. 

6. Ama & aa w*lArticle A HF wEb SD Od | 

STHT a: 
The Measles, the Rickets, the Mumps , the Plague, the Flu. 

7. “ua fami Proper Noun & W?TArticle The AAT Tat | W?T3 qd S 3d uu cse g 
@ tec an & feufewmui | 
(a) fe ^om ATS -The Yamuna, the Ganga, the Godawari, the Sutlej. 
(b Ws d al tt 4-The Arabian sea, the Caribbean sea. 
(c) TET AI AAS H-The Indian Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, the Atlantic Ocean. 
(d) gt aah " ta H-The lakshdweep, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 
(e) vr? wr feemfum d; Ws The Sun, the Venus, etc. 

mM Z3 stQnique? 3d dthe y 47 Ta d à ; Wu: 

» The world, the universe, etc. «t f##Heaven, Hell, God, Parliament 4 q darticle’ A 
AW weter ae ; 

EE (a) The world is in danger due to green house effect. 
(b) Go to hell. 
(c) God resides in heaven. 
(d) The Bill was passed in Parliament. 

» Environment © Atmosphere u q dThe' Hua af aa È : 
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EE (a) The atmosphere consists of three layers. 
(D We must protect the environment. 

> Space H Aagi wd è Space HY Àrticle H Fa 178 wae cSspack 
Me's seth arag he woe; 

SH: (a) Many astronauts dream of going to space. 
(b) He tried to park his car but the space was not sufficient. 

8. faytat’ d ANmy-The East, the West, etc. 

a far fe sapa LT fa Place A WH ST 1a RAe A UD nat West 

Bengal. 

> 3a we Northern, Southern, Eastern, Western ¥ u darticle 4c] a a È ; Wèstern 
India. 

P F IS EN - 

S: 1. The sun rises in the east. 
2. Heis going to North America. 
3. Rajasthan is in Western India. 
4. Sweden is in Northern Europe. 

9. GIs. 19 A w-The Bay of Bengal 

10. yraa ur mu- The Sahara desert 

11. eau & mA -The Suez Canal 

12. WATE & AAs u-The Hindu, The Times of India 

13. Wat 3 et & WH-The Gita, the Bible 

> cT fWalmiki’s Ramayan, Banabhatt's Kadambiri, s 4 ft 21 faa ` ,STRThefTet era 
$ sw far ufu wu 21 baad SA TH ASH VIT AAS TE ae | 

14. Wet fangur wt $ m u-The Taj Mahal, the Red Fort. 

> wg d Merag Buildingsti Monuments 5 Tua ws cr odo; 00 Tae a 
yodfaa o faa cerra AEN A VHA wefThe'u HA Ae fa WA; wu: 
Delhi Airport, Victoria Palace, London Zoo, Jai Singh Palace, Indira Gandhi Airport 

15. sT aù eH d WNN -The Quit India movement 

16. AISA As u-The United Nations, 

17. a yaf mit art Whe Jet Airways, the Intercity, the Rajdhani Express. 

18. ww fima fe f° d atthe B.J.P, the Congress, the Communist Party. 


19. afta aa afrasag m "bm -The Indian Penal Code, the Legislature 
20. dra 5T 3; AWW The Flute, the Violin 
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21. aft aq ur Wd & Wu TheHindus, the Muslims, the Sikhs. 
22. > faa} uuu duu-The Chairman, the Director (381 Up d; Garr Ù wg seu 
ZT dà director, an author gc A fè r} gT wate | gA A cit aa ET WT) 
23. fai a fasa t (Invention) & Wash y d's:u-The telescope. 
24. ufa, Tae SES 45 ATA us he Lions’ Club, The Rotary Club. 
25. d vw & mN -The Marathas, the Peshwas. 
26. wx ət MParts ofthe body) HY then UF THIT a d $polsessive adjective 
(my, his, etc.) & *?TT Article A 37 T ‘i -He was wounded in his/the eye. 
27. ALE H uehu-The 10" of May. 
28. WEST wih W»rWH-The Army, the Police. 
29. n tiPlanets) & mu% 49158 H-The Venus, the Mars. 
30. zi zum WAH Wea H The Taj Hotel. 
31. Gat et Tt a mA Was du The World Cup. 
32. ag, m faui wr um mum $3 N -The French revolution,the Middle Ages. 
ata fu Broper Noun > À ?Article A HI 4 R` | 
Tet $ AT Wune, July, September etc. 
faa 3 At «Sunday, Monday, Tuesday etc. 
fasta ^ & Mathematics, Physics etc. 
mİ ch 3T NEG. Road, Mall Road etc. 
Meals &; 7T WLunch, Dinner, etc. 
VTTSTT X Hlish, Hindi, etc. 
Hobbies & 3 21 Gardening, singing. 
@ Ah WAG WetHockey, Cricket. 
Noun Complement à; WA ; appoint, make, elect, select &; @ 2T | 
: They elected him the president. 


COMMON NOUN: 


1. WH y wünderstood a d 2 T The s zi uz Ww? ; TH: 
(a) Kindly return the book. (That I gave you) 
(b) Can you turn off the light? (The light in the room.) 

2. s" Singular Common Noun 3; '€c Article A Ta "fu wq wed Da svo 
pup? uz4$ MU Singular verb A 337 "zT T | 

IW: A dog is a faithful animal. 

4T zf mand sed 9 Worse Maaa fafa P | 

WW: Man is mortal. 

3. Wa Noun o faa} aa Way owvrpDu sfvrecfaga? ewig article A 
Ha Tet Te ; 
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aU: 


(a) The judge (moral of judge) in him, prevailed upon the father (Love of father for 
his son) and he sentenced his son to death. 

(b) A mother (feelings of motherhood) was born in her when she saw the baby. 

Wt aa AJIRA A seas wna fos east! C^ urtiele A Ua 4 

R I 


: Children should go to school. 


I go to temple every morning. 
vp fug twp vnu RARA seas fad foes Ta telah UATCIOEG MIAR | 


: My house is behind a school. 


The college is next to the temple. 


ABSTRACT/MATERIAL NOUN: 


» 


Abstract/Material noun $; 4 WW - "Article A UG Wel c! d! 3 Uncoultable 
Nouns è A/Anm ua "wd zi ett zat ware | 

Gold is precious. 

Honesty is the best policy. 

A far EHZ Noun A AJ "41 feasemtence formation 4 R d Article ‘The’ A 
ya TZT | 


Article + Noun + of +... 


The cotton of Egypt is known for its superior quality. 
The honesty of this boy is liked by all. 


USE OF ARTICLE WITH ADJECTIVE 


1. 
aa: 


EE 


» 


Superlative degree UU d'the' a uw "fs Wa È | 
(a) He is the best student of our class. 
(b) She is the most beautiful girl of the town. 


Comparative Degree H 4 darticle 'the' «1 AW "fx wa è Wet comparative 
degree @ Ung Ù Wdirectly 4 inversely proportional fa5T wu 


: (a) The more electricity you use, the higher your bill will be. 


(b) The higher you rise, the greater is the fall. 

ara’ d AeA g maf wud Comparative degree di JW Tat d è fak we 
‘the’ af th spa oP AATE OD; 

(a) He is the stronger of the two wrestlers. 

(b) She is the better of the two players. 

at It RO AeA gata aur superlative degree A 44 WT "'SSuperlative 
Degree & WA vTlrticle the' A Ch Ad ‘of A AF TET | 
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TN: She is the best of all the players. 
4. WW Adjectives t ¥ honest, rich, poor, meek 3? a fax; werthe' a ua nfa wd 
wd seu vow aD aa fure 2 | ga Verb a ua uf wae | 
X: (a) The honest are always rewarded. 
(b) The rich exploit the poor. 
(c) The young and the old, the poor and the rich, all demand corruption free India. 
5. faa Proper noun% waa W2T Wa ZAdjective/Noun 3 8 Noun @ qualify Hd 
z uer wa è dProper Nouns sra ‘the HUF Tat aÈ ; 
aU: Ashoka, the great, the great Akbar. 
Napolean, the warrior. 
6.  Ordinals'u y d'The' a ua "fs Wa È first, second, third...ordinals ®T Tone, 
two, three..cardinals aad È ; 
X: (a) Chapter two of this book is very difficult. 
(b) The second chapter of this book is very difficult. 
(c) Volume one is on verbs. 
(d) The first volume is on verbs. 
7. Adjective 'same' t 'whole'X WA 3i Tall 'both'X; sz article 'the' aH Ua fam 
wd? 
X: (a) He is the same boy that met me in the market. 
(b) The whole period was wasted. 
8. FewW little% @et'a' & 'the' ad R3 IRET Mafe wu? | 


afew (ama ae afar? ) 
EE iev (aa san ara TH rue) 
thefew (rp ma fmf faa wu aug fugere | ) 


alittle  (m»rrT H^ ame afar? ) 
BEEK it (MSTT A So ara TH aU Te) 
the little (m3TT 3 anc fanfar faa ww wag fraser? 1 ) 


9. de Adjective 4 &et so, as, too, how, quite HA 3T Tel d è aa WY An (Indefinite 
Article) HUG "ísu wd; 


aH: (a) It is too heavy a box for me to carry. 
(b) Rohit is not so big a businessman as you think. 

USE OF ARTICLE ACCORDING TO SUBJECT - VERB AGREEMENT 

1. Ra aaa U fm Noun wel e fah femusdgg | Whe’ a Ue WeNouns Uu d 
fma? ; 


aH: (a) The secretary and treasurer was present there. 
(b) The director and Producer has come for the shooting. 
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» ED Secretary and treasurer @1 director and producer Wel 3 *f* qe | 
vr few mR- amo Toup eal faa sarticle 'the HVT THEI} RH BI R | 
EE (a) The secretary and the treasurer were present there. 
» "El secretary Wi treasurer MM- ses Vu dé | 
A/AN ,oaONEds chp dk varj 
A/An Article? ` , 4fane& Adjective? | 


2. afa, anag, fafa ,diura ach femtatcn oncp Tel fea Gabe’ A deb | 
Ten rupees a kilo, four times a day, Sixty kilometers an hour, Twelve rupees a 


dozen. 

3. aE ‘one’H noun $ 42199 "i gft 3- fe 1+ 338A/ ÁKnsHRGETI anya every 
aera? ; 

5H: One cow is not enough for the family's requirement. (We need two or more 
COLUS.) 
A cow is a useful animal. (Cows are useful.) 


4. ‘One’ 3 AT ünother/other 3$ 421 faa I wa È, ‘a’ 4 ws; 
SH: (a) One student wants to study, another wants to play. 
(b) One day he comes, the other day he does not. 
5. *One' st ua Tday/week/month/year/summer/winter etc. haa q d feu a uw 
è w sua umer d acd fag zum: ouv) A nasa WP; 
aH: (a) One night there was a terrible storm. 
(b) One day Ravana came to Sita’s cottage. 
6. One day m xu tad faa $ T 4 fa aa È; 
EET (a) One day you'll realise your mistake. 
(b) One day you will feel sorry for what you have done. 
7. ‘One’ A AT *à/an' ù% pronoun $ We t1} fea ww È ; 
EET (a) Did you get any berth? Yes, I managed to get one. 
> One A sg ww«W(plural)3 * q3 7T "'8ome'zT TI; 
SN: Did you get berths? Yes I managed to get some. 
8. Noun’ È ‘repetition’ Y q«i * fempronoun 'one' the A 37 "€T qd gil 
EET (a) This car is better than that one. 


SPOTTING THE ERROR 


1. (a) The loss of jobs/ (b) is regarded by some as an necessary evil/ (c) in the fight 
against inflation./ (d) No error. 

2. (a) It is a/ (b) quarter to ten/ (c) by my watch./ (d) No error. 

3. (a) Gita doesn’t usually/ (b) wear jewellery but yesterday/ (c) she wore ring./ (d) No 
error. 
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4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


9. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 
2T. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


(a) The police asked us/ (b) about our movements/ (c) on a night of crime./ (d) No 
error. 

(a) In science the credit goes to a man/ (b) who convinces the world,/ (c) not to the 
man to whom the idea first occurs./ (d) No error. 

(a) It is only after/ (b) the match is over/ (c) that people realize/ how exciting it is./ (d) No error. 
(a) Of the two/ (b) sisters, she/ (c) is better./ (d) No error. 

(a) It is unfortunate enough/ (b) to lose few friends we make/ (c) during our school 
days./ (d) No error. 

(a) There were a number of intelligent gentlemen at the party/ (b) but it was Mr. 
Subramaniam, an eminent scientist,/ (c) who remained a centre of attraction./ 
(d) No error. 

(a) I have been/ (b) informed that/ (c) Mr. Sharma, the director and the chairman 
will visit Patna the following month./ (d) No error. 

(a) Heis/ (b) the best worker/ (c) of the factory but unfortunately least paid./ (d) No error. 
(a) He has come out/ (b) with an unique proposal/ (c) for his friends (d) No error. 
(a) When the house was/ (b) set on the fire, all the people/ (c) started shouting at 
the top of their voices./ (d) No error. 

(a) Little knowledge/ (b) of medicine that he possessed/ (c) proved to be a blessing 
for him when he was in great pain./ (d) No error. 

(a) It was/ (b) by a mistake/ (c) that he injured her hand./ (d) No error. 

(a) These orders of/ (b) the Manager/ (c) may put the lives of two thousand workers 
in a danger./ (d) No error. 

(a) I inspired him/ (b) to take the heart/ (c) in all adverse situations and deserve to 
be called a real hero./ (d) No error. 

(a) The most happy/ (b) marriage would be/ (c) a union of a deaf man and a blind 
woman./ (d) No error. 

(a) John suggested to/ (b) the children of his village that they should/ (c) go to the 
school regularly and do their home work sincerely./ (d) No error. 

(a) Some people say that/ (b) her husband is in the jail/ (c) and so she lives 
alone./ (d) No error. 

(a) The Greek peoples/ (b) are considered/ (c) very brave/ (d) No error. 

(a) His father/ (b) asked him to go/ (c) to the temple every morning/ (d) No error. 
(a) There was little/ (b) milk in the refrigerator and she gave it/ (c) to her crying son./ 
(d) No error. 

(a) Heleads/ (b) a very luxurious life / (c) so he goes to every part of India by a car./ (d) No error. 
(a) Thanks to an effort/ (b) and persistence of the doctors, the victims of the blast/ 
(c) have been able to start a normal life again./ (d) No error. 

(a) In a hour's time/ (b) I will be back/ (c) but now I have to go./ (d) No error. 

(a) Terrorist organizations/ (b) kill innocent people/ (c) to spread a violence./ (d) 
No error. 

(a)Whole world is/ (b) today facing the threat of extinction/ (c) due to the inventions 
of Science./ (d) No error. 

(a) The answer/ (b) to all the sufferings of / (c) human beings lies in the Science./ (d) 
No error. 

(a) The police should exercise/ (b) their authority with little/ (c) bit of sensitivity 
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31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 


3T. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 


2. 


and humanity./ (d) No error. 

(a) This is/ (b) most important/ (c) lesson which we will have to study very 
carefully./ No error. 

(a)The Ganges/ (b) is for North India/ (c) what Krishna is for South India./ (d) No error. 

(a) I like to travel/ (b) by the air as/ (c) I am a very busy person./ (d) No error. 

(a) The Chairman and the Trustee/ (b) was removed from his/ (c) post because he 

had misappropriated the fund./ (d) No error. 

(a) She found/ (b) herself in a trouble/ (c) when she saw the stalker following her 

persistently./ (d) No error. 

(a) All the people/ (b) of India know that/ (c) Gandhi ji was a very wise and a noble 

soul./ (d) No error. 

(a) The man/ (b) is the only creature/ (c) that is endowed with the art of humour./ 

(d) No error. 

(a) It is very difficult/ (b) to find out the number of/ (c) the creatures living on the 

earth./ (d) No error. 

(a) While climbing/ (b)the hill, to his amazement , the/ (c) poor man found the box 

of pearls./ (d) No error. 

(a) The blast derailed the lives / (b)of many people but in an year/ (c) time leaving 

apart the victims,no one remembered anything/ (d) No error. 

(a)Cowards die/ (b) several times,/ (c) the braves die but once/ (d) No error. 

(a) Akbar became a heir/ (b)to the throne at/ (c) a young age of thirteen/ (d) No error. 

(a) The both brothers/ (b) are safe now/ (c) and are recuperating./ (d) No error. 

(a) When the principal entered the classroom/ (b) all boys shook/ (c) in their shoes/ 

(d) No error. 

(a) Father in him/ (b) could not bear the condition of/ (c) his ailing daughter/ (d) No error. 

(8) Let judge in you/ (b) decide what/ (c) punishment should be given to him/ (d) No error. 

(a) My teacher said that/ (b) Sun is a/ (c) star/ (d) No error. 

(a) Due to its beauty/ (b) Kashmir is known as/ (c) Switzerland of India/ (d) No error. 

(a) Most of the people of Southern India/ (b) do not know/ (c) the Hindi/ (d) No error. 

(a) He went for the lunch/ (b) at 1 p.m. and then/ (c) returned/ (d) No error. 

(a) The honesty/ (b) is/ (c) a virtue./ (d) No error. 

(a) Every morning the Sun/ (b) rises/ (c) in east/ (d) No error. 

(a) He is/ (b) best player/ (c) in India./ (d) No error. 

(a) When I met him/ (b) the couple of days back/ (c) he was writing a new 

book,/ (d) No error. 


Answers with explanation 


(b) ‘necessary evil } WA ‘an’ Tél a! A HA TW «Xnécessary' vowel Wt consonant sound 
UY wd? 
(a) ‘Quarter to ten’ è BU ‘a’ AAA Tat €T T | 
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3. 


4. 
5. 
6 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
2T. 


(c) 
) 
(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
(a) 
(c) 
(a) 
(a) 
(c) 


‘ing’ singular countable noun È fH wet athe WI È | aH ATIR | 
‘night of crime’ qe fafau dé fM dcrime € A! Sefinite article ‘the HAT WR | 
fae fa qd world 9i convince faa ae fates vía dé | sefinite article the HAT IR | 
gp faa faferimatch A aaa A a RÈ the AAs anew | ru oe P fH 
WA Zmatch 8* ue wd è WAT THAI math fer exciting 2111 hatch 

d; EARAITI TIR | 

better $ WA the A ATIR | aa À Hwa uodpuísu wednmiarütive 
degree H 3T Wer ae fs BAAD Ta aé | 

Bl few h WA the AAA Ta WM! GET S4 m SGD vd A spdenBcohüoEddyje à ^ wu 
A qr kaa ow Pop d umeuduuwenudefinite article ‘the A X "T T | 

‘centre of attraction’ > WA the WH AA TR | zMr. $übramaniam' fafaa noun 

è definite article ‘the A 3 W Tg "| 

ED Wel ecfsMr. Sharma A XT "KS wt | skdfiEelor $ WA the'm ATIR, 
Chairman + WA *Zl(sub-verb agreement = 3X 

‘Least’ superlative degree of adjective È | east $ WA the A ATIR s fH 
adjective * superlative degree $ WA the A 3 Ve d èI 

Unique‘ 4 sound H 3, wer d 2 ATAR A AT TAR | 

Set on fire’ 3 W 4Rhrase gu 

Elite 33 nier S Ta’ HA douce wre a H odmedbiWeviI d web og 
3*4 HHefinite «I1 ST q x È W little AAT IR | d amem IT Aa 7 
AT StH T | 

‘By mistake’ wl AF T $ ! 

in danger wl 3 T Tet d È | 

‘to take heart’ Wt phrase à | 34H sel è BAYA ET Dg 

Union’ € WA ‘the A ATIR | wl fumon di aat et wie | 

at ‘school’ H SAU ACH 'u TZ ischéoldb Be article A AF NAg €T T | 

UED jail’ A gm u at Pil H Are fsHs zw NS gaild EA article H AT TAR | 
Peoples’ H æT à fatia ata ha Greeks/The Greek people’ 4 314 YGreek 
twr Ba fA ? | sHpeoples' 3 $ 4 HAA TAs VT MI 

ED ‘temple’ ¥ zm u ATH y q È temple $ BA the HAT Tal eT MI 

eT SAT ACH er S rox we fH eS wanes suy IR | 

‘By car’ wl 3 3 "$9 "|! 

‘effort’ & WÀ the mA Bl Effort À wr dde] et wel P | 

tour A s vq u ‘a Hu, eer d Shows WA a’ Alan AAT Wi | 

Violence’ Countable 48t ? | «blence'*; EA ‘a’ A 3 TAS ST AMI 
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28. (a) Whole} WA the’ HHT "er ae | 

29. (c) fea 11 fasi ah Tas article A NA Tae!  Zcibüce' dS EN ‘the AAA TAR | 

30. (b) little Wian AT IR FA lifte A ser er ow È er ithe w sa ver wd È 
‘ah IR | 

31. (b) ‘most’ superlative degree $ | s3Hnost $ WA the s ATIR | 

32. (c) Krishna *$ WA the's H7 "s su feats’ xw MASAMA "£T ae | 

33. (b) byair wi ua me | 

34. (a) maA aide d à fear ur Red faan often wa cr Íuw ^ EA R 
(chairman) & femsx' Trustee > WA A ‘the’ set è | 

35. (b) trouble’ uncountable noun È | 34: s wb GIA NW Tag et CHE | 

36. (c) Gandhiji (u&s f+ q)& ar fay VAM A seduce 2eadectiv#: noble’ d WA 
'a' qp HT "Ue? | 

37. (a) Man's set eT d ? ws wÍfünasdtb BA the’ A X TAR | 

38. (c) Creatures’ $ WÀ "i the'g2 1 number of $ "wc the A AT Ta JH È | 

39. (c) ‘a box of pearls’ *€l HA "zT "I Fa Por han’ A set Baw d del 217 bak of 
pearls 3 wb femdefinite Tet’ 211 | 

40. (b) year $ EAA NH Uer Wears s ew uw ‘se’ Aa ‘A uy wer od P | 

41. (c) Thebrave's 321° è *rITbfhwe'adjective è Adjective A sg Wd del FIA Ww WA 
‘Cowards’ noun È | 

42. (a) heir * 3 ew 'vuy, wr d het WA anA ATIR | He A uer 
SE qud | 

43. (a) Both} sr «the' s AT "er Te | 

44. (b) AWS sr«the' 9 HA TR | 

45. (a) father * Bathe H ATIR | wht euam sam wifes cf aH STAU own 
Sl T s wb RmHicle 9: TT Ta Ow P | 

46. (a) 3 H45 d; 5 35wU 3 Ww | 

47. (b) 'sun' * BWA the's XT TAR | 

48. (c) 'Switzerland' & we the's AFTIR | 

49. (c) 'Hindi $ WA the si AT TIR | 

50. (a) lunch'$ WA the s; 47 TAR | 

51. (a) 'The'€Z 1 @Abstract noun *$; W?larticle A HA Tat eae | 


52. (c) 'east' $ WA the' H XT "s | 
53. (b) 'best' $ WA the' A X T "T "7| 
54. (b) The 'a' à fafi qw | 
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Preposition dé J5 A Fer @ w f#aNouna Pronoun Ed Huc Rs Noun T 
Pronoun H 3F ISI $ yer Wu waa È ; WH 
(i) There is a cat sitting under the table. 
(ii) We need a roof over us. 
(iii) I go to school by bus 
mZ: Preposition A 4 qT Noun" Pronoun à VET "el val ue è H 
aU: (i) Who was he talking to? 
(ii) He does not have a pen to write with. 


CONFUSING PAIR OF PREPOSITION 


Between - Among Beside - Besides For - Since 
Across - Through on - upon on - over 
in - into in - within by - with 
before - in front of at - in in spite of - despite 
(1) Among Between 


> Among XT NEFIT Votes Garr A wae i 

SW: 1. Alotof co-operation is needed among the different States to combat naxalism. 
2. Alms were distributed among the beggars. 
3. The teacher distributed sweets among them. 

> Between d I à ‘a d db | 


among} 


SH: The match will be played between India and Australia. 
> | Betweensi 47 a Usted fae iia a à ss uwdmgsMutual relationship) 


` 


el ; 

SH: (i) There is a tournament to be played between India , Australia and New Zealand. 
(ii) There is an alliance between the three European nations. 

>  Between® 4 3 gÀ Töbjective case H HA TET A È; 
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a Preposition 


EE 


» 


EE 


» 


EE 


(2) 


(i) There is no enmity between him and me (1 ff he and I) 
Between è 3| <'and' Conjunction H AF Uf wd; 

(i) The meeting will be held between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

Between & @ Noun T Pronoun gÙ F Plural form à T a è; 
(i) Between the countries. 

(ii) Between the students. 


(iii)Between them. 
(iv) Between us. 


Between & ma ax TÌ teach, every fea nT nA gd? ; 


: (i) Between each boy. (x) 


(ii) Between every girl. (x) 
Amongst H 33 ümong* 3&1 A eae | I m ITI odbuu ARF o: - 
(a) The' U Get 'amongst G 'among' at A A NIWA È ; 


: (i) Among the boys. 


q, 
(ii) Amongst the boys. 
'Among' «i HT Consonant Sound 4 EN wet AqMTaIsa F "anmhpst ayaa 
Vowel Sound'H y, «i à TA sa REN? ; 


: (i) among them 


(ii) amongst us 
Amid llAmidstsi H7 TETI a Hosted fous Te | zd5 Hop TA dhoHgsed DW 
amongst $ JT 714 Amid G amidst H 4 7 Wncountable noun & W9?T* 11 zT az | 


: (i) The Bill was passed amid pandemonium. 


(ii) You are sitting amidst us and talking against us. 


Beside Besides 


whose * sta Wow afdved 


: (i) He sat beside me. 


(ii) Besides his children, his nephews and nieces were also present at the 
ceremony. 


For Since 
AAA S TAU zT Perfect G Perfect Continuous Tense 4 ‘for HAA TR | 


: 1. I have eaten nothing for a long time. 


2. She has been living here for ten years. 
WY, Wi MIA 3 TAT gT Rerfect © Perfect Continuous Tense Ñ ‘since’ A JT IR | 


: I haven't seen him since 2009. 
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Preposition O mH 
> Since 4 to fHy dhf A etra | 

WN: Since he drove recklessly, he met with an accident. 

> Since, because U as H Pair so ag} ze d 2 | 


SINCE: sese MEAT since ............... so /therefore(x) 
AS ievivesinvenas , (V), AS E so /therefore (x) 
because ............... ,(")  because................... so/therefore (x) 


WN: Since I was ill so I could not come. (x) 
Since I was ill, I could not come. (Vv) 
"T = As you sow, so shall you reap 
3 Wl Prase À asd; W?Iso AA "T wd È ásJELso- SPI SW... à few è 
>  'For m “AR s 11 gr w | 
WN: The police is for our safety. 


(4) Across Through 
"Le EE 
wee Hx wd qs A TAR 
S: 1. I swam across the river. 1.The message was conveyed to me by him 
through her. 


2.The train passed through the tunnel. 
Across H AF "*1l93z RITA wae 
> S9" * (on the opposite side of) 
(i) He is waiting for me across the road. 
> af T oth sides) 
(i) A tree fell across the railway line that caused the accident. 
> | come across (3 THY A A Ag AT ) 
(i) When I was going to college, I suddenly came across my childhood friend.(x) 
"T Z{1) 47W  feéomeacross' I BA IPY aA dei MPH: ‘come across'$ W 21 
'suddenly' H 3 37 TIR | 
When I was going to college, I came across my childhood friend. (v) 
(2) come across È W?Twith si HA "el c» d | 
X: (i) I came across with him. (x) 
(ii) I came across him. (v) 


on 
(5) upon 
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Preposition 


5: 1.The book is on the table. GET on H sT è - & xw- Tha, aa Tue "m 
2.The cat jumped upon the rat. ET upon @ T È - $ s UWmotion Ñi ) 


(6 over 


[| 


5: We need a roof over our head. SET over A RT È - d* wuueuw 13e 
> mf seg uf ws spp D d'over up Fa IR cuo gtouch W^ ED a Ig | 


TT 


SH: 1. The bridge was built over the river. 
2. Puta blanket over the baby. 


(7) Over «&TTUnder A A Wertical position a4 7% Lj feuzr d è ; 
Over Under 
. 
SH: (i) There is a fan over your head. 
(ii) A cat is sitting under the table. 


(8) In s 

Su: 1. We are sitting in the classroom. (ari in H æT è- ay th) at at 

2. The boy jumped into the river . CET intom ÆT È - d Ina &rebtion 2. 
4T Z Enter $ W*l'into' sp AA " 4c] gT d'Thzow H Wel t tto agt in' si AW WAR 


S: He entered [intd| [intő] the room. (into $2 1 3 ` 
He threw the ball into the well. (into  «?TT «in VA TR ) 


"T Z Enter into agreement/alliance Y 3enter on/upon (2?1' to undertake) H JT 7 PAT 
xg 


(9) On time In time 
wae wea 

Su: 1. We reach the examination centre in time. 
2. The examination starts on time. 


3. We thought that the train would be late but it arrived exactly [i] on time. 


(10) By With 
$ gr Ue wra gerat) 

SH: 1. The paper was signed by him with a parker pen in black ink. 
2. The snake was killed by the man with a stick. 
3. You cannot catch a big fish with a small rod. 


(11) Before In front of 
WEGD/ f MT ow 
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Preposition O O 


WN: I came before you. 
a WAT : 

YH: India raised the issue of cross-border terrorism before the U.N. 
In front of: 


mam 
Su: Don't park your car in front of my gate. 
(12) At-In 


> Wie Byers Celt ew aa THR A tas) etme TH | 
SW: I live at Mukherji Nagar in Delhi. 


(13) In spite of Despite 
+ a ass b a ag 4 
SH: In spite of working hard, he failed. 
"T Z 'Despite' $ W?Tof «WI R error feuas ? Wespite $ W9T'of A AT TAG | 
WU: Despite being rich, he is not happy. 


(14) By - In 
‘4: 1. Iam sitting in the car. (v) 
2. I am going in car. (x) 

3. Iam going by car. (v) 


> fed cti Tet asi wa g uy] By vehicle’ ANA fue wa? Af suu wu 


"p3TT a A Tah ow ton foot H ya IRA È | 
Wa: I go to Paramount on foot. 


(15) exact time (hour) month year Day Date 
at in in on on 
5 3: I reached Delhi at 7 O' clock 
in May 
in 2005 
on Monday 


on 7th September 


> AtA uw uwfarafefu quem wet | 
at dawn, at dusk, at day break, at sunrise, at noon, at sunset, at night, at midnight etc. 


"T Z Morning/evening& W?Tin- JW "zi d Morning/evening& W»T f3 date/day 
Aan, sah eon we PE EE ; 

wa: (i) in the morning. 
(ii) in the evening. 
(iii)on sunday morning. 
(iv) on the evening of May, the 274. 

> today, tomorrow, yesterday, the following day, the next day, yesterday evening, 
yesterday afternoon, last night, this morning, this afternoon, tonight, tomorrow 
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O Preposition 
morning, tomorrow evening 3t fa fÆ] Preposition di Wa Tet fa ww È ; 
"513: (i) He will go there on tomorrow. (on €2 1 3 ) 
(ii) They arrived here on last night. ('on' 1 3 ' ) 


(16) After ($ qi x)x*1 Before (> WA ) 
SX: (i) He returned India after a long time. 
(ii) I left America before Christmas. 
(17) Till/until A 44 Point of Time $ 42% a d È ; 
SX: (i) The Government will not pass any Bill until/till next session. 


(18) By *i 44 Preposition of Time & "H^ Point of Time & W?T d è; 
aH: (i) We shall have finished the syllabus by the end of next month. 


(19) During A 5 7 wets (duration) ai + ffa ww; 
SH: (i) During the strike, many people died. 


(20) UP Down Upto 


t | T 
Wu: 1. He climbed up the tree. 


2. He ran down the stairs. 
3. Children can get free education upto the age of 14. 


dqN vU; PREPOSITION- 


(1) TOW 7 "vRüestination) + feufsz ww; 
LEE (i) Ram is going to college 
(iiSend him to school. 
(2) Towards se1' $db af r[in the direction of); E f«3 1 sd d 2 , A fHeRs 
Wu: (i) He is going towards the college. 


(3) Fors 3 "*Pieposition of direction $; WH cea (destination) + feme a è; 
LEER (i) He is leaving for America tonight. 


(4) Along (ma «) 
— r 


— > 
> wa wa fA A ag & MRT alongan AT IRA È | 
SW: 1. I walked along the railway line. 

2 .He walks along the road. (4 fẹ on the road) 

WAST W?T- dI Mal Wlongwith WAT Tet ae | 
SH: come alongwith me. 


(5 AgainstH 34 nae IT ^J" È- 
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Preposition 
> (a) afẹ Yopposite) 

SH: It is difficult to sail against current. 

> (b) & fae 

SH: I am against terrorism. 

> (c) €T ARTA RMR 

N: Do not stand against the railing. You may fall down. 


(6 Onto 


ge 


|_| 


He jumped onto his horse and rode away. 


(7 With 
q* ALT 
Wu: lam with you through all thick and thin. 
(8) Beyond 
* os He 


SN: The case is beyond the jurisdiction of the court. 


(9) Aboutsi xa naz IT d È- 

> arar 

SN: I know about him. 

>  (b)emvr 

WN: It is about 100 kms. away from Delhi. 

>  (c) ‘about + Infinitive (@ 4 gt dei 3 A TTA) 

SW: Iam about to start a new lesson. 

>  'about*to*V,' $ t2117Boing+to+V,'4F ' be +to+V,' *ITl3 Tm ups 

any form 

erre GU Gp Y fad acp wae i 

Wu: 1 Lam going to start a new lesson now. 
2. The minister is to deliver a speech. 


(10) Above &TTBelow A A44 "levels 3 & feugi a è ; fad m q9tandard), t% (level) 
a fc z(mark)WU SW Above JW Tat v3 3H ABelowH NT TAH | 
“H: (i) The river is flowing above the danger level. 
(ii) His English is below average. 
(iii)The selling price of every commodity in the Multiplex is above MRP. 
(vi) The score was below hundred when the last batsman was declared out. 
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(11) Of 

> ‘ora nu aha aa fm od ad fa fau wa | 

Su: 1. Table's wood (X) 2. Chair's leg (x) 
Wood of table (v) Leg of chair (v) 


> ofa xa afaftia wit’ A wae - 
> (a) WT forigin) 
aH: (i) He comes of a royal family. 
> (b) fant Wr 'die of. HW W HAI- 'die from' . 
SH: (i) He died of cancer. 
(ii) He died from thirst. 
> (c) AF relation) 
LEER (i) The problems of Delhi. 
(12) Off stm a (separation) A @ wet a è; 
a4: (i) Keep the dog off the flower beds. 
(13) Behind (8 5 ) 


SH: (i) The police are running behind the thief. 
(ii) She hid behind the curtain. 


PREPOSITION ds ckjs esa c vko' ;d rF; 
(1) Preposition &: st 4 Objective Case A X TET d à; 


WN: (i) I do not depend , on him  . 
Prep. Objective Case 


(ii) She relies , 9R me : 
Prep. Objective Case 


(2) «sr taysar ^ xCdüjünction (and, or)srfa& uw e, «rer fo wae fPrepositions 
wu; siysa ch Wel MA saat Prepositions A teens T H fet 
aU: (i) She is conscious of and engaged in her work. 
(ii) I was surprised at as well as pleased with her performance. 
(iii) He is senior and older than I. (Use 'to' after 'senior') 
(iv) His watch is different and cheaper than mine. (Use 'from' after 'different’) 
(v) She is younger and taller than her brother. (v) 


(3) ƏM Prepositions % sta 'verb' H HT Tel d È verb 'v +ing' form ^ zT al afey 


SH: I am looking forward to going to London. 
CHS 


V +ing 
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SH: He is afraid of going out after sunset. 

(4) Homeiszz$ WA frPreposition st Aa Waster d sees ea farafefe as ufui rl 
"pU UTD; 

EE Bring, go, get, arrive, reach. 

(i I went home by car. 

a z fF g home h "wd A Possessive Case' $ Adjective (4 4: my, your, his, her, 
our, their)! noun $ 4 21's (3 4: Ram's, Rohit's) a fa AA Tg hame $ WA 'to' 
ADT Te ; 

aH: (i) I went to his home. 

(ii) I decided to go to Ram's home. 


(5) Stress, emphasise, investigate, comprise, accompany, consider, violate, pervade, 
precede, succeed, invade, resist, enter, eschew, direct, join, sign, affect, ensure, 
board, discuss, describe, reach, order, tell, demand, attack, control, resemble, 
3f ridicule. 
wi verbs'Active Voice ù Ua "fsH uw c d sah sPre8pésition d: WA N 
"elET UT | 

S: 1. The teacher emphasised on the need of discipline in life. (Drop 'on'). 

2. Ihave ordered for a cup of tea. (Drop 'for!) 

3. Ishall discuss about the problem with you. (Drop 'about) 

4. (a) He described/ (b) about the incident/ (c) in his story./ (d) No error 
[(b) about sz 33 A Te] I 


(6) 8a XCommunication) ? xr "feud werb ( fra FA (object) 4: WA AT eT )h WLI 
to "b X W TIR verb advise, tell, ask, beg, command, encourage, request, 
inform, order etc. 


LEER (i) I advised to him to go. (Drop 'to') 
(ii) I informed to the police of the accident. (Drop 'to’) 


(7 Say / suggest / propose & sr azii Fito’ Preposition H Fa "eT d $ Yu 3 Object 
mwa wy cdama ce; 

aU: (i) You suggested to him that he should leave the place. 
(ii) She said to me that she would help me. 


(8) Speak, reply, explain, complain, talk, listen, write 31 fh at & 11 zù 'tó' Preposition 


aud Bw ae Sah We Object% wa A f ofat wat; 
wa: (i) He did not reply to me. 
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(9) 


EE 


Preposition + 4 fte «i weib ẹ wW*T 3 3 * ws wbjects (Direct/Indirect) Kea Ae - 
(i) 'Furnish, Intrust, Present, Provide, Supply' zx 4 fq 3; 3 3 T| 
I provided him money. (Incorrect) 
I provided him with money. (Correct) 
or I provided money to him. 
(ii) Object & sm wxfWTWerbs d wl ATA AIA :- 
Compensate, Explain, Fine, Propose, Recommend, Rob, Suggest, z« 3i f«I 
(i) Rob a person of something. 
(ii We informed the police of an accident. 
(iii)I explained the matter to him. 
(iv) He robbed her of her jewellery. 


SOME PHRASE PREPOSITION: 


(1) 
EE 
(2) 
EE 
(3) 
EE 
(4) 
EE 
(5) 


EE 


aU: 


(6) 
aU: 
(7) 
aU: 
(8) 
EE 
(9) 
EE 
(10) 
EE 


According to- 4; 3H WT 

According to the terms and conditions, he will have to finish it in two days. 
By dint of- & aT 

I passed the exam by dint of hard work. 

In case of- IT 

In case of emergency, call 100. 

by virtue of- 3; ser 

The judge can pass the order by virtue of his powers. 

Owing to - & AW 

Owing to X Due to RT A wee | Wa $ db ug wm WD oW - 
a) Wr aÀ X, SW wing to' 4 R ‘due to’ W del | 

Due to heavy rains, I could not come. (x) 

Owing to heavy rains, I could not come.(") 

Q) Be' & fad *rlüorm 5 Tedue to m 3 T "zr ow È | 

The accident was, owing to heavy rains. (x) 


form of 'be' 


The accident was due to heavy rains.(v) 
e ' 

form of 'be 
With reference to- à; @ att d 
With reference to your letter, dated 27th July 2011, I hereby submit my reply. 
In order to- d fh 
We vacated the premises in order to avoid litigation. 
In course of- &; a WI 
In course of time, I faced many problems 
On behalf of- & teta 
He came to receive the award on behalf of his brother. 
Agreeably to- & 3H, WU 3 
Agreeably to the terms of the agreement, we will pay you ` 1 lakh. 
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(11) By means of- & «TT W 
SH: He amassed a lot of money by means of sharp practices. 
(12) For the sake of- à; eT «v 
Su: Save plants atleast for the sake of your children. 
(13) In favour of- & wt i1 
SN: He voted in favour of his friend. 
(14) In lieu of- & vet 3 
Wu: He got fifty thousand rupees in lieu of his claim. 
(15) On account of- x; aw 
N: On account of his negligence, the company suffered heavy loss. 
(16) In relation to- x Wa a 
SH: There are some rules in relation to the organization of the match. 
Wtjreka:- 
1. I acted according to your order. 
I acted in accordance with your order. 


2. Mother Teresa had affection for all. 
Mother Teresa was affectionate to all. 


3. He has ambition for fame. 

He is ambitious of fame. 
4. I am capable of doing hard work. 

I have capacity for doing hard work. 
5. I have confidence in myself. 


Iam confident about myself. 


6. He has desire for money and fame. 
He is desirous of money and fame. 


USE OF APPROPRIATE PREPOSITIONS 


sek A kik 
Abhorrence of s os ws uw Uu 
ADhorrent tocea e qd ico inia "TW Wel WI 
Absorbed dB 5 eee e etes y cea 
Abstemious in oo... 0c. cece cceec cee HH e eee T Bla 
Abstinence from .......... os Seed seeds lege tas Ee RR WET 
Acceptable 10.5. o Deb Ww dort wp oxdbu 
ACCESS dat Lc Du icti edet we Get Al 
ACCESSIDIC tO fists: eo its ated Eee a TR, sq 
Accession tornadi r ranon os Be es der fad E E AT 
Accomplished IB... ci ie Ta T een q FAT 
Accurate: An xU NI. T ete 
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Accuüsed:of... oae eee Boe A ARE 4^ AT 4 zT oWI 
Accustomeéd £6 some iai erm vipirae einn Ine A spl GT WT 
Acquaintance with uoi due esee de Dati esf dela a ot far 

Acquainted with i ise rr te PRA petit aafaa et al 

AG not eo o bero Aa ns aes a at ST AT 

adapted Oissar a e a doa gie iu d; 3h ET WI 

Addicted to 3 oer qu en oda Losada e M REA End A Udell 

Adjacent: tootis spay gage dusters ws eA DA en conan E RR AE a Tay 

AffABIE EO yi, teers pastu baee dtvrkas es Hu faa fast et al 

Affection for [i.e eo eee edet WW 

Affectionate EO osse ta eoa dade esto UNA M. W WWIDSGED WI 

Afflicted WEB seid acabe a WT*d8D al 

Afraid Df oe oos odit bua ofiafes Ws ur 

Agreeable: to... eec tee ee ehe ted d A Ra 

agree With someone ...........essssseeeee e fra ecfaqwuqer WT 
Agree to Something un Ase cde fora do a wT A 3E dT AT 
Alit tose toasters att eu e esca s Pa eM eid d ww 

alarmed qbus d uou ovo reb Mate E SUR: W/ RE VT GT 

Alien to esrb eot IMPOR UR Waaa afters a ar 
Allegiance £0 Ans cui Con vvv E Qi gol Wy Tay WIA T al 
Alliance with oo sese oreet restes aa up GF gr I 
Alternative EO oou d aod eese RRR A fare EL 

Ambition fot sva odi pter A RAFT AT 

Amenable £9, meet REPRE REMO SUR Panes Btw, He WI 
Analogous:to: «eui tee edes & Wa EE 

angry with (someone) .............cceccccceceeeceaseseeeeeeeeees fea o faH T xu 
Angry at (something) .............sseseseeeeene fea pw ARI ta ST AT 
annoyed at (something) ................ eese fea ats T ARTT fue War 
annoyed with (SOMEONE).............c.ccccceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees fea o faal R yraz fue War 
Antidote t6 a a E a vet ee RIS fep StH Ae ED WI 
Antipathy £00 tpe tate bv p b HA RE "TW Wel WI 

PART TOR 204 sd Weis At e Cales: A fa a eT al 

anxious about something..................cccesseeeeeeeeeeees fea aw fo daar ar 
Apologisc for a fault. Ain ne eo uae Tea & fawn > 1 AW TAT 
Apologise to a person. .........ccccececccesesseseeeseeeeseeeeeaes fea www mm 
Apology fota cose Ge Metu eon v toos leg aA @ te WI 

Appetite Tor aer e Re E Rd A tl, Be WT 

Rp plicable £07. rosea pim Diei a e eh ees Wen St a 
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Apply for a post etc. cei oed esto eS C RA faust a ws wn 
Apply to a person, office etc... fora wr Sta Ca eT 
Appoint to a DOSES ed rn eire We t Ra foa œ fia feag ow 
Apprehensive of «dct dro redeas at Spy A ST WI 
Apprisé OE Stt de ha oat d^ ou Pure 
Approach 035a Lao pedi ta bete or ts dd "p Ue ch 
Appropriate tó .... evo ee err eee ces d Sm ow VET UT 
Approve OF cst tabe aliai tabe A tal pias ar 

Argue before someone ................cccececeeeeeeeeeeeneneeees eur (Su) 
Argue with a person ..........sssseeeeeee ene fra ps uen 

Arrive at. (a. place)... esee tera eere eee ex renda g TAI (sre R) 

Arrive in (a country) isi catre etike dy enous ww (83) 
Ashamed Of «esce ra dd e i ei i a CERRAR Wd; feuefscpET aT 

Ask for (a thing) ick 29: oe Quo OM eds v cates mW Tae (fm ats r3; fag ou) 
Ask of or from somebody for something. ............... AW Tae (FA AfA uds rx feu 
ASSENT TOT oto es vt RES OR OUR Ea Re vorn CERES wp tat pfa 41 
Assiduous in coe ull acne ipee d ETUR ^^ ead a ar 
Associated with «ooo cui eti ORO d aet/ wu at at WaT 
Assurance Of... b te ie ted does HEIT a 

PSS OE cosi oce egeret n qe Haase a tra a faa 
Astonished. boc euro wai pan dayttyot ws FET Tet AT 
Attachment tO at rano te aM aSl WI 

Attend to (duty eto.) «eee eret terrre nr Rand fA TIAal (9d o age a fe) 
Attention: to Sag eane nid til cam edi tetas d wu aT 

Attract to or towards (a person or thing) ............... d; wu spur Tea WI 
Avail of (opportunity etc.) ............... esee A atl Sola 

Averse CO yack ecd um bat ice duds Owes ATW ED WI 

Uc Dik cle +) VME ode eoru tee Lr PA CUu aafaa et al 

Abound in (mineral etc.) ..........cccccsessececeensseeceeaeees X GEA GI 

Abound with (things) ................. eee Hery 

Absolve from (guilt, promise, duty etc.) ................. Uyy sd gr a 
Absorb inm (WOME) .5ipoasecede bus phia Degetdeehbge e ndn dedecus q oa 

Abstain from (bad habits)... ae ow 

Accede to (a request or proposal) ................seseses Wow (fea faa wap o) 
Adhere toules) 2: Se e REB ERR A STD OW eR PAT 

Approve of (proposal) ................. ee A tat pfa ar 

Acquaint with... nene a SEND 

Attain to (a position/ post) ............... eee RE wr 
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Attraction for (a thing or person) .......................... d afaa m w 

Aloof from (bad company) .................. eese * SENI 

Abide By (rules) «3. ote ERR A OW vH wm 

Admit to (school etc.) .......cccccccccccceeesesseeseeseeeeenaaaes T er cu 
Admito x. o tite eh a Need chad tothe p Es AT Wy 

Alight on (the ground) ................... eese KS wur 

Alight from (a bus, car, train)................. esses aS wu 

Amuse 8L eese ostro re ER UxM EU RS dese NR OR EU SE E A NAPIS, IU 
Amüse WIEB cocos no aa Rene he td dur aL sara 
Answer to (a person).............scesessee ee eens eaeenen es SE WAS I 

Answer for (etc) ..... seen tines nates A Mae Sel GI 
Antipathy to (a thing) soos RERO ti E fora doe fafa a 
Antipathy against (a person) .............0ccccceeeeeee eens fra o fade fate a 
Affiliated to (a University or Board) ....................... a eas 

Affiliated with (a party) .................... eese Hwe ET Al 

Attend to cuts eects oes NTC d wu tus I 
Antidote to (poison) ...............sesee rias A ATH 

Antidote against 2.0.0.0... sss * sao 

Agree with (a person) ............ccccccccssessececeensseeceaaeees fra 4 WAIST AT 

Agree on (a point) awe cde e eO ug Gee fra Ye RBA AT 
Agree to (views) iiis fora faa UH WAIST AT 
Atone for (a fault, sim) o id He A 1 Sead eT 
AGQUIGSGE ARs cece htnrinen 1a Donnie viele 4^ owed aT 

Act upon (advice etc.) .............essee eii A STD OW eR PAT 

Adept in (art etc) vis oss qb velit aad q fyuy 

Adept at (thing) 2st dne EROR a aren (fad aa a )fquu 
Adapt to (environment) ................ sese d; 3H RAAT 

Aspire after (fame) ............cccccccccscscsccecececeeeeeeeeeees Gr fuf ) a em emper 
Aspire at (the post) ........... sse CR)* A RE GET 
Attracted tO oo dite otv dE ee eae h qu Sat der AT 
Av&ül Of... cose ert eise ER EE A AMET 3 STAT 

ADIGE e E I AE EE FA A A TA TT 
AcltiitE0 fesse EE hd E A E E H afew tid a a 
Alight:8t:. eee Eee ed 3 qur 

ACCOUNT AOR 4o o wi eM o ABRE foamy 4 qt, eam wu 
Allowance for «caisse DUI RO DEAE 1 We y RA, tal a ch 
Aptitüde fot onto lebe A HETT wr AT 
rper 
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Baolewatd it ynne ienei at AIEE EE *»^ fuse 1 vr WT 

Bargain with eee. Um TH ST a mI 

Bathe | Ween ae errr arr Tre Serre eate eer edades 4^ AST al 

Beg for (a thing) ios tains Renan eas fea ds Ta tite wm 

Beg of (a person) suse et edt tete os fea ets Wm 

Begin with.......... eee ree e gave Rx Er Ree "OX, SAI 

Belong to (a person, place, eto)......................eesssses wl] H/ A Bl WT 

Beneficial to o uc eme EH s d; femen vr a a 

Bent on (doing something) ....................eeseeeeeeeee Sg aaa 

BEreft Ol c costado bor PIE dedi dis aa fader ow 

Beset witht icti eee trice galoged ten t ds Wu eder AT 

Bestow (something) upon (a person)...................... Fas, TAT/ & UI 

Beware of (something) ...................eeeee LECCE EIU 

Bigoted ima sitas ticae ea tue ^^ aaa wa (A / feuwiu ) 
Blame fot: eso ode Tae eA a Ripe nonstate nr A AT Te aT 

Blind in (love ete]. coniectis eese egeo eei git teen iit 3^ Sa et al 

Blind in an eye: uet Ro ERR M S Sp woH SW WT a 

Blind to (something) .............ceeee e fea ds Tb nfastu wr a 

Born of parents/ Born in family ............................. 4 <I ET Parents $ Ww rof ar family 


d W?rin eU) 
Born to them (past participle when used passively) Passive voice 4 ‘born to' H AF Tet d È | 


Borrow of or from a person.................eeseeeeese WS Wi a 

Break into (a building etc.) .............eeeeee wey faa 3H afaa feaa ar 
Break with (a person) .............:ccceceeeceeeeeeeeeeeeae estes Wad Tet WH 
Burdened with (work etc.) .................... esses ADA ITIS, 4T 

Busy with. oie aedi im nen RA nat Hy cea WI 

Blüsh AE (praise) aec desto enini rettet aa wu 

Blush for (a faulbiooed o coe BS e D RSEN AW cts we WI 
Benefit DY ef dees itor a eh anto n aati facet at 
Believe IN ooo ton ur e aca eres 4^ fewru ssi WAT 
Benefit from. oed opem RR ie eat detis WWIWI/ ALIIA 
**Ü *kk 

Callous T0745 eroe samedi ON A GNE wd a fam, ver ow 
Candidate Tor oso eo ttu o eei: A Atay WD Al 
Capacity for crn aetna cde ee LEE al ala eT GU 

Care for or about (something) ..............0000ccceccceees fea aS Top RSS AT 
(take) Care of child etc. ................. sees eg $ UT 

Careful about o d RR RU DR MEUM A UR GI al 
Cautious OF ose toed iden eve dades dads er tie Cleese ke "og guae Al 
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Certain Of eai RE E E deg ape ahs y fafaa a 

Characteristic of... eee a fay oat 

Charge Of 3 oot eta CE Le ced naga e ok grad wa 

Charge with (responsibility, blame etc.). ............... a fud ads TIHE IA 

Cheat a person of money etc. ..........ssseseee o faat w*heatü HA Prfeposition Tel 
ma 2 | Ws 1 Sheath A ofm A | 

Cling to (a seat, job or place) ..........ceceeecesseseeeeeeeeees * fuum 

Command on (language) ................... eR KS, BT GI 

COMMON t0. ertet toe eee ee queniies Ane WI 

Gomipara Ble! €0 idiot P Cai eee dee ee A g cpu 

Comparison with ..................... sss W g eM 

Compassion TOR «sto c ero eoa i dran i en d * nfaeuut 

Compatible witho cenere e a n E $ A p ae A 

Compensation for «us ssp Doble wd; fem aq 

Compete with (a person/etc.) .............sssssse aa fed wow 

Competent for a job. (5c eee ead t get ta decas H BAST I 

Complain against (someone)................ sees (Fann fas fW wn Ben 

Complain of (something) ................sseseee (CAS T) far fw urn 

Complain to (a person) ................. eR up fI AeA (Complain (verb) > a 21 
to 9 3 T "er Te |) 

Complaint with... eut RON Rs (Complaint (Noun) > ¥ ?r'with'si X43 7 

Comply with (rules, wishes etc.) ...................... sss. d; SHQCHOUHORI/ A 3h AO BUD 

Composed of ceres aea a cs UI ET AT 

Concede to (a request) ..........ssssssesee e faa ca aaa AT 

Concession to o eror on p a ORDRE dale case wp faa 

Condemned £0. oca emp Gee pen messed sur fedfverfqu' € Tus a 

Conducive to (health) aie teet pae petes vr rud wr 

Confer honour on (a person) .................. eene A HINIS, TG 

Confidence in a person. ...........ssssssseeeee 5^ faery WD ar 

Confident Of xcd soon oe bites taie Bates ya fafsgr aT 

Confined bocas asc Macte mao dote M e MD HG fader ar 

Conformity with/to 20.0.0... cee peiie 3H BA ED AT 

Congenial to ine: ter teu ons ta Ph. d; oh ET WI 

Conscious Of «4 ise eA Cb EE CO E er REA * see wrfsuc D WI 

Consent to (a proposal) .............c.ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees A r pfa ar 

Consistent with ................eeeseeeeeeen emen SW Ha 

Contempt forc «oe e etnies es wd; ox fas ED I 

Content with vess x o erhielten ER en ey Pea ug ED WT 

Contrary EO ose ted does ivive ii ep did wd fad a 
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Conversant With: repe NAR FERRE a ot far 

Convicted OF sive he eee e pe eee "p aT Ut 

Convinced OF uu woe bi teed Oecum uage, fafaa 

Convulsed with ..............seseeseseee eee Hus 

Copy from a book. «soo Do We TRE TH ea eme UIAA, COEPI 

Copy of something. sacs Se m o RARO aves wp xu fdefwer ar 

Count on something. uie dr pibe n d RE QET Weal 

COVetaus OF S o cese o tesa ta decem wp Ste 1 ot vr 

Craving FOR och ciet cde i dg es a wp em PAg ar 

CUTE FOR JT —— A Sa ED AT 

Cured of (disease) ...........ccccccccccecccecessessnseeeceseeeeees (fom À 4)st wer ar 
Compensate for (loss etc.) .......:c:ccccccceceeeeeseeseeeeeees A afg fd mun 

Cure of (a disease) ...........ccccccscccccsessssssenccseeceesenees aU TH Fae UI 

Cure for (treatment)............... esses a sao 

Compete with (person) ............::csceeececeseeeeeseeseeseeees aa few FAT 

Cling to (something/someone) ....................... uses u fam R Wal 

Cordone ofi io AE e iip UL Stamey HE TRga aa 
Commit to (a promise, pledge, sentence) .............. dom fusus SD AT 

Confide in (a person) ................ eee A U wed AT 

Consist TE erge igiene tid Bb xps tpud Hq ST Al 

Consist OF ceite ii abt a qa ead: YT ST AT 

Commence With ................. sese Ug BT WI 

Clanigut for. uet manic tienen ane mnie A fort Cte A aT ae 
Clamour against uos oves ed dg ves Ves A fam ee 

Cause Toe te ou tds hein tanita e dodi A AW ED al 

CAUSES HOE i maenig meae E nE a ada eT AT 

Condole with (a person) ............0ccccccceceeseeeeeseeeeeees d; w9rcGED tI? AWT 
COUTE OR sooo won e n edd tavi dO wfatr ox 

Charge of (noun) va oos ioca DC ean (fa E peA zewu 
Charge with (verb) «edited qe srt ede ns (faa p wc Wed we A EC WAM 
COPE with 6 user ce EL sed EE A Tp Aad RAT AAA SET 
Cash dm on... o eR e ERO EE INREER A att Sota 

Gontribute to 33. eere Le alee oes *EVIDHDGRHD/ *IIDTGDGI 
Commence (On a day, at time, in a month) .......... EN Sel AT 

Concern FOE i cd avin toda aE bU ded wp cp Rf met wrp/ TETTT ST WI 
Concerned With... ouo ou ovde dert SE ERA RES Ua wa WAST AT 
Congratulate Om... ye HO A ROTER su z = aT 

*e*Dee* 

I9 id. MP + afaa D WI 
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Deal in (a commodity): itii toe edes "d Saat hel 

Deal with (a subject or person)........................eessss Wu fE AT 

Defective in i oco rera oov pde ae A gfeu w sr 
Defend from or against danger. ............................ "oup AT 

Deficietit PA senmo teas ast edad MUR EVESNR ATUS A wb ST AT 
Delightin eg eae aa eR RE Re RL tr X @ yt war 
Delighted With za sac sotedntosbsadedcaumcssnriuecseedootnt Ww, Y D A 
Deliverance from .................... sess Ww, TAUTA 
Deluged with so S aes eed RENÉ WAT et al 
Depend on or upon something. ...............:csceseeeeeees wfaer xm 
Deprive of (advantage, right etc.) .......................... aq facet ar 
Derogatory tO .....cccccccccccccsesssseceeeeececeesesssssseeeeeeeeees & MPS TARET AT 
Desceut PROMI osori ibo Peas sitas A a X wED AT 

Desire TOR «oaov tiene aoa ipe dpi vir A $*91 ET WI 
Desirous Of anire t Mg ege el a e wp sft Tam try wr AT 
Destitute ofcn an er On d DW eee aa fader ow 
Detrimental to «doe e MAR RM NRI RE al ft Hel AT 
Devoid of (certain quality) ................ eere aa fad 

Devoted ose pace ries haem um qns a wu wer AT 

Die for (a catse) oocese tee Tp eon s wd; fenum 

Die from (reason like thirst/ hunger etc.) ............ (At) a wm 

Die of (some disease.) .........ccccceseeeeecceeeceeeaseseeseeees (fam X ) a wur 

Differ from a thing. oroare a * SRA ST WI 

Differ on a point. semiseri eieae Deco oe EX RE n YAA «T +) SM AAS AT 
Differ with a person. ............ccccceeccccee ee eeceseeeeeeeeeeees X (6 fa a) skm WAST AT 
Different frómi oos oov Oe IS SOON U RT 

Diident Ofera s visite eid sign Ae EEE Hq feufwuw ee 
Diligent In scettr a ep nA atibus 5^ Aga et ar 
Disastrots EO uscito Nod e fett dod iate ds wx feu tr tay a 
Disgrace to oiov Me psi its wd; fene cw wr 
Disgusted with... eoe Dekor eft tial a fae 1 et WT 
Displeased with ...............ccccccccccccccececeesssseseeeeeeeeees WI, Y ET GT 
Distinguish between two things. ...............sssssse maa Rae 
Distinguish one thing from another. .................... UB X a 4a Raa a 
Divide into shares, parts. ............ccccceceeeeeteeeeeeeeeees qq zu 

Doubbob c oca dto ONERE DU e o À J A er al 
Drenched with, eoo cios ti iu GR Ot Yaa Cet GI 

DUE to... orem ente geo e tae ong ER a AU 

Duty to (parents etc.) csse wd afam ecTED UT 
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Dwell in (a house ete.) cro edit ve ves A fup ue 

Disappoint of (hopes) ........... ecce nne wf et AT 

Despair of (hopes). iier xe cies a fuy E AT 

Dabble in/at (art, politics etc.) ..............esessssssss Hq we feared epu 
Destined for (some future).......... sss wd; femf«umuer WT 

Disgrace on (family etc.) ...........sssssseeee wd; four cw 

Dispense with... ee et end Ww, fa Wa 

DIS PONS we so deti cocky Soc N rds a zur (rap A AT Ta o) 
DISPOSE OF seuss tr eoe tete baleen xax euet Jaa ð ea 

Disposed t6 1a dotevite lese hte d Mb eteiem da d afg wae a 

Decamp with (cash etc.) ................. eee HFT WGD/ FITTV TAT 
Disgust with (a person, life) .........................eseesssss URI 

Disgust at (an act) cA nte EPIO be tA (fad AW PEA ARTT 
Discriminate against .................... esee "x oF Fel Um 
Discriminate between ................. sss matt ETTA RAT 
Disappoint OE xoedeseetndd is peaquotsqud gin to dde og faa y et aT 

Dabble in (art/ politics etc) ....................... reece tenes sea feast epu 
Dwellon/ upon. «i ei e Roles debes ESETESES E faga, TAT 
doe Bek 

Eligible for (appointment/ election etc.)................ dic T WED aq 

Enamoured OR sco end iusta MA d aa fewur ar 

Endowed with 20.00.00... ceceee cece eeeeeeeneeeeaeeaeeeeaees Yaa Fe eT Al 
ENITO asco acaba Raa Rt DR aay dentate Www owl WD aT 

Enquire into (a matter) Loo ota etel fe mA d^ STAs RA 
Enquire of (a person) cudadue voii aid di gia Wu Cf ede wu 
Entitled £0 oes eb d LC EO DH Rb ena wp Se CAT tae /A ae WI 
Entrust a person with a responsibility, work etc. .. A qa HT 

Enveloped 1n... bse ives Si e A ee ae HB Al 

Envious Of ener e TR AIVE EN H gy Wal 

Iota Eo s nado Medo XM E CE mR RET AT 

Escape from: ooo conned See a aa PERI 

Essential to (health, etc.) ..... ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeen ees wal ST WI 

Exception to ..:.:1. ek ia EE Ata ete Ese SRHI X ST AT 

Exemption Omi 3250459) oops oPema oy ever Ww, 2 HIUIED WI 
Experience. OF «iode Lip bep ee ee ena A SH TTA WT 
Experienced in se getan ed Lol Aei a H oH traw 

Embark on (venture) ec eves eve dis vk vue fot AAA emm 

Entér (place). onsec ie Ati ete fea Prep x "ad 
Enter into (alliance, agreement)........................... 31fHearer AT (SET a staffed ) 
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Enrage at (a thing, an act) .............cccceesesseceeeeeeeeees (fea AS T/ VSA)HT xw ED A 
Enrage with (a person)... (fea oft Day tas a 
Enlarge UpOS/ UB. ose urgent Epl pacta dfe Sq seal a feu 
Enamoured with (a person) ...............seeeee Wr feqer a, aden 
doe peser 

Failed im cocotte tora p te m te at: À M Ag TT 
Railüre 0f... oui a E ae a Im wj SRA A 

Faithful $05 aco eos tai boda tud d fav e win fae 1 <1 ter AT 
False to (promise)................... eee (ae A) SI 
Familiar S055 nio i i ebrii P ua bauen W magt AT 

Familiar with (a subject). ............... see (faa fast De sande GU 
Famous for (something) ...............cccccsseeseceeeeeecenees (faa Aw )n fus et aT 
Fatal to (life/ future prospects etc.) ...................... TIT hel GT 

Fatigued with aou serene tul tusciv tmd diat Veta ae WD Al 
Favourable to... cC Ee d; A gp Ae WI 
Fearful-dof meeer i eaa e a tian, e eR RR Wu 

Fertile itr tte bec etate at ta Had 4^ SUHm ED WI 

Igor M —ÁX — WS ED WI 

Fondness FOP ooo in dH e etdlide exa d Cds "UH 

Foreign to Sou etos Dra det dnt Mam U SAA ET GI 

Fought against see teet WWE, al 

Free from (worries). ...........csssssssseeeeeee (fa a)y sae a 
Freeof COSU qicasosoppn omi erp ERE foal A adh 

Ini] qup TH WT CGE Vera WD a 

False-of (heart) savin o Wee ees u QZ ST 

Fascinated by (a thing)... fra dae oa fed 
Fascinated with (a person) ............cccccceeeeeeeseeeeeees fra o faa m fed 
Fly into (anger) sesto ad Ge eR RR AIRI vH d^ AAT 
Feed on (live on) o cete et iet e is QIT Wal 

Bor lack-of...:.... ye ee Reed ae (mdi); aA 

For short Of Rr EDEN ae (mdi); aA 

FOr Want OF oon csi Hi see eens tee er tane i ae (mdi); ATW 

wR GRE 

Get at (the truth). cies ote eet ici tees (A) HE TAT 

Get on (with a person). ............ eese U SI dg eH ae WI 
Get out of (gate etc.) isses aT Staal 

Get over (the difficulty). ..........cccccccccccececeeeeseeeeeeeees (sas )ussul 
Gifted with. c ite tabe Hh de Pec EO eel Uyg wt et a 
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Good at (English /singing eto). ...........ccccceseeeeeeeeeeees "^ ÆI 

Grateful to a person. oo eos Wee d fap gTa 

Greedy of (wealth etc.) ........cccccccccccccceeesssseseseeeeeeees A vp cat WD GT 

Guilty of (an offence) ................ sese A at tt ET WI 

Grieve for (a person) ove eni OD SO fod (e few) A TAT AT 
Grieve over (a thing) ose d oe eon fod Cats) a Al GA FAT AT 
Grieve at (an event) ise eco cia a e tend diens fod (9T Z WT )'H "HI dH HIT T 
Guard against (mistakes, temptations) ................ Todt / wp *TTGH A Gee 
Guard from (a danger, a thing etc.) ...............sssss fra GR, Dae spur 3 
Glance at (someone etc.) .............. see KAS T HT 

Glance through (letter etc.) ceecee uà T 

Good for (nothing) «seo oed b bof us fod coup wel 

dick Ep 

Hatred of or for something... d fars Wel AT 
Heedless-of «ss We HIR U Sead a 

Heir to (the throne). 5 sso tee abs "p scrufum d wr ow 
Honest in oos ctetu eric dabo adeste ba qan 4^ y MATT 

Hope for (good or success etc). ........ sss A ATT Wal 

Hopeful of (some result)... * mfasryr fader ar 
Hostile o MSN P m Hafa aya 

Hurtful t0 cuoco seo Ea bd UN PER x onfaerfawy wh ozo ww p 
Hear from (a person) .... cete eme ee eie pga uw v usui 

Hear of (something) .............ssssssen ee mat W^ Baal 

Hear by (post, communication) .............. eee wrWqer a (fea sr aN) 
Hard By vives dieters st hag elven Wk Geel Neate RE Ue TRI 

Hard üpsocatced ea be Ede oca pen cim eda df wr aT 

Hanker after 250 o dir oboedire phe der d qu w 7 

Healed of (a disease) ........ccccccccccccceceeeesssseseeeeeeeeees ot wer wr (fau d ou) 
week 

TenorantOk ue Er WES RE ESTMR Ni a SATE Ta ED WI 

HIE rij dee M nak area daha ante y fen x 

Immaterial $0 ccnn Dcinde n rebas wd feme wel 
Impertinent fo. eap OON Rex rete iit + afaq tae 

Impervious t9 oov e A E R wd feusm rou 

Implicated 4i. out dos vt OU tpe yes 4^ ds wr/ aw fae a 
Melined toren acA c Oe Crest auf ww 

mdebted «Seat ee Ree ERR ee tenis tn au pedet x a foam 4 

Indifference / indifferent to ..............cccccssseeeeeeeeees + afas q Aa Sup quer WT 
Indigenous to «oco tas aea NER "pu afd a a 
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Trcispensable-d0/ 6 o diee dba koe umet d; faust gT ar 
[niu ge Ann s & obo tutt cae Re ater EM RIDE 45^ femur ar 
Infaturated with: ev PERRO VIR. a ast Tet AT 
Infected WIth caos coo E e leone Wu eder AT 

Inference from oo o M tom tob a fasar 

Inferior to (something or somebody)...................... U GU Aquality À` JT 4T 
Infested with... re kets Meses er epe cd UU ed(awTeofunuuw d ) 
Informed Of iet eiie onde butcher aet "fud 

nimica toe c rr en UE DEN a few 4 

InjOriOtis $6. 5o Sisal eileen & femer fa Het AT 
Innocent of «esce dr esa eee ta AE HT Had 
Inquired-of eA es A Uy ed s PAT 
Insensible T6. sem eos ete MO Ui To ERUA Mi ue d y fada cata 
IHEISCOB anc ana Sea EF te AT 

Inspired wath o itt es e ORE ay ft 

Interested 42 o oo ho watt tutos q feed 

Interfere in a matter. os ose ur ode Ron ur Cerea X ws dI 

intimacy Withes aea Melle Cena eoe pina a Er fate a 

Intimate WEBS us wa tr peret ridus edd a Ye A33 ST AT 
Iritroduice EO iin itor ado ascia Gade pec Ud a id obs fa ar cae AT 

DD BE C1 tonerne ienn enr een eG PLUS afer 8 er ar 

Invitation to. i es nOD TET REUS A AHS 

Invite: o ee a nei ey ian aae nin YAH Ia 

TOL SONAR ios e a emp Rs X yi faa 

Irrelevant torcar err IIS * feusm rufum 
Irrespective Of os oA eee ie a es a veu feu xfaufs 
Impress with (a thing) .............sseseee UAT fade Al 
Impress upon (a person) ...........eeRRRR KSTY H*TIq9T E, AT 
Inquire for/about (a thing) ................cccccceeeeeeeeeees fe dud uid Vea oec 
Inquire after (welfare) ...................... eere A Sl cd ay Sal 

Inquire of (ask a person) iii cise adi eni wars fra o ftal J Sas wu 
Inquired into (investigate) ...................... eese a a, Wael 
Interfere in (a thing) .................. eA zr 9E TT 

Interfere with (course of justice etc.) .................... SESS dd s T eT 
Influenced with (a person) ....................... eese aaefa Al 
Influence over (the people) ............... sss RATT a (fod sf) 
Influence of something on someone ..................... fod twa x vrTafeq uw 
Intrude into d(roorm)xaavd odio ede deba ise iu pas for Sa MAS St SAT 
Intrude on (privacy) ............... eee Privacy 8 Bae Al 
Incensed at (thing) monies ii TOW OD A 
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Indignant at (thing) .................. eee 4 Be VD AT 

Insight into (reality, situation) ................. esses q af we fsz 

Impress (with a thing) «nce Vive H eII faa RAT 

Invest with (authority) .......eeeseseseseseserererererererereree mh ge | 

Influence on (a thing).................. eA ATTA Se 

Irritated at (thing) accade dbi ve As fug wup/ ws 

Irritated against (person) ............... esee fug wup/ ws 

delete JERK 

Jealous of (a person) ................ eee ae ca WD al 

Junior to (a person) vax eom adv DEOR Aes WAS WD UI 

Judge of (things) ............... eee Uae WI 

Judgeby: 4 cse aree RE YR Sp p ow 

Jump to (conclusión) «nto ee etc Tt afar uu TAT 

Jump at (an offer) ..............essessee N a seat, al 

Jeer at (a, thing) aena a gere ss A pIE, TAT 

Jest-at (a thing) eise ettet A hs Ss TAT 

HR eR 

Key EON aD earns a a UU Ap I 

Kind to (a person) dios e tes ORE UV SR EU. a afaa g wr 

Knock at (the gate) ................. esee cga 

Known C008. fae en ee Soe Goce AT Passive voice t known d; @21'to' 9i 
AY "gw; 

TOE by A eo ebbe see od el o ioi e $ AU Ga wd gT 

Known for (a quality) «2:0 buns op pruden wd; fena wd eT 

Knock at (the door) ................. sss GEZIA (UERock'verb eT T ) 

Knock ón a Ure eec ios Lees wzuzriee (Wock' noun eT T ) 

doe etes 

Lamė of (a leg) a corn ee eb ves toli nena aaa. 1 

Laugh at (a person or thing).......................seessees Re MT 

Last Hb ors doeet viene ntes eto tan S M 4^ fgferegr ar 

Lean against 5o beet oer de vedi d K(f PM WD AA 

Leniency Doo eite qim esteitbteisi tinet anderen oed q a faa 

Lia ble tO %y nests na E ET Ray ene * afs tres 

Liable to (punishment) ................... eee (SA FA) TART CUT AT 

Life Co} SE AAEE AA E On RST ee UCP A a ed 

Limited tov oder be REA: q^ a fus 

Distem tona ovt babent tam atn LM EE KE EE 

Live by (hard labour). ................... eA "p ERGO SI 
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Live on (a meagre income/ food). ..................ssssse w(Gpgp usu /ckfasr g FAT 

Live within (means etc). ............cccccccsseeseceeaeeeecenees Gaaga) eb «od 

Look after ..... ette eet te e e a Y RR ex ee T eT UIT 

Look at something; od tis eu s ies fea Ws 1h ws 3 uw 

LOOK FOE. cresta sita denti fo bet ales bee Gl WE 

Loob into to os etu to La ebat Tae, qum 

Lost to (one's opponent) ............... eee SIXWT 

LO YAN CO eee sardine oiean Becr den di ule tuae os d xfqww Dux 

Laugh with (others) .................. eR d wr CH 

Laugh aE ood eC HY LR i Re a 

Lean On (someone) osea wc eni est wfaer TRAT 

[Ban Ro. morem toic uM An arci ED EMI d; WW AAAS AT 

Live in (region, area, country)................ seen WI (HIS. PATIA Scc € ) 
Live at (indicate the place) ..............cccesessessseeeeeeees CA (HBT T CLIIAM Se WD) 
Live by (livelihood, manner) ..............cccesseseeeeeeeeees (Sp fere dp fa- fa De M aa 
Live off (source) .... ee eee t etes reca Gr DRIT 

Pia ble form ouo asp iua e EIER REPE ened wp Te etter WI 

Liable to (punishment) ..................... eee A FILET WI 

Lacking iny oorr cette Inm V S ES I m) 

Likeness töni gy CREE RO Eae e eds A Ad 

EnEn 40 c aoi b aiios aaa etter tile eal am tele Afas at/ wa’ a1 À ST aT 
REN RES 

Mad after/about/for/on (a thing or subject) ......... wx; faa raat T 

Mad with anger. oett vo eve owed tdi veas q ea HW Tee Al 

Malice against a person. .............cccccceesesseceeeeeeeeees fal o faat nfug v1 Taal WD oT 
Match TOT eenen np obute bt deae team A RT at 

Material to /Immaterial to ...............ccccccesseeeeeeees wd; femHec AWA / Wet wel ED A 
Menace EO s ose cdita dom electi a AR M ERA * femme; e AA 

MolVefof. cosi botbofe old baie br eee "p HT 

Muse upon a subject. ........ssssssseeeenenenenenenee q ferat tae 

Move'to (tears)... cce meteor trente ires Y WE GT 

Move with (ity): css eto Mi d E RO m Fe E (<a 8 ) PET ATA 

Married to (a Woman) oixetoedSqnoisadu ates a faai z (AY BI TIT AR?) 
Married with (à man) tiet torte etd endi u faa g (MESTT USI Hob) 

Mix with (a thing) coo or E ates TACHI 

Mock-at: (a thing) «teet tete oe ax eos A WW w-sSs TAT 

Meditate on (past act) &uuxoxsu Gea a a tT, vH aa tea Riad Umen 
Meditate (future act) ore cee Hersbidedecssnneaseecs tT faa aa teat Usa mun 
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Menace EO. otras nei edea a PME ae & fen a / HEA ST AT 
dee NRK 

Natüral i01 eene et ve etre er e Eee DT cece om fare atti fan 
Necessary EO aomi optet etd Quo Beto etudes dad wd; fenem 

Need 4OE see iden tai eae ier b unes A E 

Negligent /neglectful of one's duty. ...................... won fae were wr OAT 
Neglectful of (a person, work, a thing)................... a c 

Negligent in (duty) sas ees Doe RR X ARNIS WT 
Neglectful of (a person, working a thing)............... SUaae WI 

Néed OF enoe ER EN aaa P ES. $*91/ Wd aT "I 

KEK yes 

Obedience ae amie ean + afas a art 
Obedient to a person. ...........sesesee eeeeneenees A STI WD WI 
Objected £64 oer bebo niente abra d fae sper own 
Öpjection tónn ariiraa a ve p eiua adt a far Sp Wa 
Obliged by or to a person. ................ sese a Ww afpa, st AT 
Obstruction tünnis iaeia a senis d; Fen de 

Offensive to «e ous d; fas um 
Opportunity Or. edet ia eo de o editus d feusmu 

Opposite tO... eee REEL Der er ode. d fau 

Originate indosi iaa a e eae a ERU T Ste WD 
Overwhelmed with (joy) .............seseem Ott tT. Tear aq 
Originate in (place as a source) ...................... uses T StUGED GI 
Originate with (a person).................. eee wp wel WD GU 
Occupied in (doing a thing) ...............cccccccesseseeeenees (mum wd À eu 
Occupied with (a thing) .................. eese (a Y WADA sed 
Operate on/upon (leg etc.) .............ssseseseeeeees wp spo IJARA 
Oblivious: of... uL ERE OR NU IE LEE 

Offend at (thing) seite t voi e o qs (9H XU) SHOW OW 
Offend with (person) 5. cac n e tenere a (s fA SH w 3 
Overwhelm with (feelings) ...............cccccceccsseeeeeenees (CTT AAT ST )W € TW 
Overwhelm by (a book etc.) ..............ssseem (far s) x: v 11 feaer aT 
dk Pike 

Painful Eozena cn ET n ba ee pao t rep Hag YARD oh FE «Tum 

Part from (i-person|« oes ita t s a faga CET WI 
Parted with (something) ................. esee a (db, 1) SRM ET WI 
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Partial 405. pene id E ERAN DAP ERE: * fama uw 
Passion JOE usse e D e ERO EE qd; fenex codem 
peculiar bor oo ego latu bu d y END baee fasi 

Penetrate into something. .............sssseseee 4^ mp 

Pertinent E07. et ios hte ien a und Pea EA miata 

Pity ora sates serie eaten Nn URS wd; fem wu 

Pledsed to Acosta end aet ee Edit "OX I CD 

Popular with... eere GERE RUIN + ot am fus 

PostScript to:... ou erem shun ies a S "p SED 

Pray to God for something. ............ssssesee TTT AA Area ae (fea wis 1H fem 
Precaution against (disease) ................ sss (fom Xp A Fa a HAT 
Predilection for ao eco obi am v iba Rt auf wu 

Preface to: eser eee ERE Ren A Wea aa 

Prefer 40. oou prati MIA DEVO arena: wi oq CRI Sac WW GI 
Preferable to noroi Ce eis FER 

Prejūdicčial to ceo idee R + ufay a ue 
Prepared for... eee ees a aad own 

Preside OVER Coro oA Eres A RRIT AT 

Pretext fofos oen RR ete en $ werd 

Prevent from (doing an act.) ................... esses WOT T FAT 

POT CO sieve soo rn EEE EO AEE ded domes EEAS uw 

Produüctive. OF vison eese eet b dee ee in aS ws 

Proficient in sessie repa tas Dd eed T Cede s T PIA 

Pront byenan aa Nido test iunt Matta aae fader ar 
Profitable £o :: 2 o Sexe ele ta tread qd; femen £1 <1 ah 

PROM tonusni a Lb rt taa co outa Baa 
Proof M aA wd 

POMC Of sco ute erac aU IA Prset & feme wif av und 
Provide with... eU ve oat ia E 3 Wis YR AT 

Partiality for (a thing]. ooa eto bids HS Bl WI 

Partiality to (a person) «uo aet bt ess R À WD oT 

Perish by (famine, sword) ...................... esses ave €T 4l/ WU WT 
Perish with (hunger) ...........ssR a (fl, W)WWSE ED A/ WAA 
Ie lop. cM Tu EE ER AW TAT aT 

Point to oun eet aee ubt delest uei da STAG HI 

Preside at (a party) veis ov e exon caedis us A g wetdet a ar 
Preside over (meeting, president) ......................... A SRT MT MAT 
Provided against (adversity) ..............ccccsseeeeeeeeeeees Ss aT AT Afg aah fem) 
Provided for (family etc)... cete irte wd; fem We SU AT 

Pihie FOE «e vem ree COSI Pure e ERES EXER A oe cT 
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Die away S Scot a ASK nde Mh tad talk IT ow RIA 

Play at (Cards)... ner n ee TEE were (AY )@ wT 

Play upon (a musical instrument)......................... (SIT & F 5 T Jae AT 
Partake of (food) aesosesscecottih praelo Baa eat tru o ^^ sm fex opu 
PrE ON nu i d Nom GEAR KR pd ieee nao ae IT UU ch 
Passion fob oto tob GRO eee dw ere a a 
Feel(Pity) for (noun) .................. ee ea UT 

Take(Pity) on (noun).................. eH WW UIT 

Pity Verb) xenon a EEE EEE E O dicot Pity R verbè d' sPreps AT TIe gT d 
Pride on (Verb) ; ace e etae E E eM SS wurde 

Pride in. (noun) «3: o een eee oe e TR eens wd St AT 
PrompPino acoso eher d Ee E A N AE EEEN wgiw usd a 
Prevail against (a thing, face)... "HOT GA FAT 
Prevail on/upon (a person, to compel)................... eA A / HA THAT / FAT 
Popular for (a good quality) .................. sees Xt fug ao HA Wer AT 
Popular with (the people) ..................seee wd owpuer ru 

KRE QIK 

Quarrel over (some affair) 0.0.0... ceeeeeneenee een es fea uy wwe AT 
Quarrel with (some person) ................... seen as, al 

Quest for (knowledge) ................... eee (ATA) A cr em ET AT 
Quick at (a thing) uve treu SE Sq soar aaa 4d usd a 

Quick in (doing a thing) xocoieseetretei died ben (ne Uu usd a 
RRERKKK 

Rebel against (government , customs etc.)............ A fam eB 
Recovered from ........ sies ed e ao ea ds EARS a3 WU 

Reduced hoc: o Sheet ttd ue idt Daun Iz "ED AT 
Reference Eo. used ide enred elis itat duod bul d Wal GU 

Refrain from (an act) .................seee "ORI / CH TAT 
Regard for 2 out o DE Oa ASS wd ox fau D AT 
Regardless of Ass beoe Ste nadie a me fart eqaafeu 
Rejoice at (success). .........c.ccccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee es WS JÌ FAA 

Related £0. nete leita ets ws fur 

Relations with o. ir e roo Idas Urdu EE 

Relevant to ..........seeeeseee eee ae x fam ufum 
Remorse Token rena wie re Er ER n A Ra a WeD WT 
Remarkable for ..............sesee Ree + feufafy vc 

Remiss inaia eddy posé eos ed bg t RR Hq ata 

Replete llb. ise cose rete ss await rta rd ag erat HEIA WoW o 
Reply to: «sexo xe P EO ehe ed Cerere EROR A Mal SF 
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Repugnance to ooo Pb fe nae wd; femsskusx 
Bepuüeriant tO iuit C Ha Mie vs ha wd faa ET AT 
Reputation fof oie rotundi tied ar otereuiad d; fem yer WD/ Wal WT 
Resemblance to twits Mortis ie taker deletion a AfA 

Respite from arse cs srewoach owen ean OD FOE ay faa 

Responsible to te AG code RE UR * Ufafea az 
Restricfed Eo. setenta ae ea diti yate d q fua 

ReSUlUOf oo puo east Senn ct DATA cu eae a fur 

Revenge on (a person or anything) ........................ A Wen CDU 

Revolt against (king, dictatorship, etc.) ................ + Paes OT Ade 
Revenge oneself (a person) ...................... eese a ae cp T 

Revenge for (noun) (an injury) .................... sse A Wen DU 

Reconcile oneself to (a thing) ...............sess (IAAT Aa A xD UR 
Reconcile with (a person) ..................... eese a 

Reckon on/upon ..............seseRR e wfaer TRAT 
Remonstrate with (a person) ......................eeesses few "M we cn 

Remiss in (duty) eod tenen hae peabutet dt Evedindae dh e X ARNIS A 
Reason with (a person) 0.0.00... cece ceeeeeeecneeeeeeeneeeenees Th SAT URAT, Wa faa tae 
Replace By Lee aren tt rea TZ HAT, SRMI 
Repent Of 3.4. aia ko noo Uns Ta ay 1 Akad mun 
Reécourse;to o eR SW*" X61 W/ BI UT 
HKG HK 

Sacred to... cece cccueccueceueceaesseuseeeseeenss +} fem at 

Sangüine- Óf Locos SOR RR Sa d afaa fad 
Satiated with. .....:..:. either ith ugu 

Satisfied ith... onn a BR a Hage ET Al 

Save from... e ey Cd Ne ert ee ees a Fa AT 

Search for (something). ................... eese A UT SRT 

Search into (a matter). ceci qe eta gone resser tere mM OW E, Tae 
See into (a case) ete e ERI aus uu "WE da meal 
Sensible SOE «oca eo ea onion T eeeoad a on far 

Sensitive: £0 on ence tA ar aa Ae pa nd d y fadd ayia 
Sentenced to (imprisonment/death/etc.) ............. A HT Cd eT 

Sequel to (a film etc.) ................. eese A Sat ETIT 

Short OF (funds), anana a UNIS A oat eT GU 

Sick al ou de ta ua ety te Wee as eto wg ew ward; fone 
Smiled «6 aenea en bte delatae diete Wu, Y ED A 

Sorry OE scies cp E CO ERR Ie ER edd edicta wd; femsw T ew 

Stick to (promise, etc.) eios e Recens Q fs T Wal 
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Subject to (conditions etc.) ..................... eese "Wd 

Submission to. aie eH d; mar SEDI 
Subs SUO cositas REO fecti ETA afar’ = 
SUCCESSION t0: oe e ete ure ER Cre aA d; SH FH 
Suffering fF us oe eto p o T Xe EORR Wu tae AT 
Sufficient for (a purpose). .........ccccececeee ee seseeeeeeeeees wd; faa yg ter GI 
Suit to (a Purpose): «coutra oM eG d; fems Bede Al 
Süitable tons uode sh dle Ee cvs viae es d; fous uw sd 
DUDpEFIOL £0... os pre iie tte Dto tet eee uaii H AERE WI 
supplement to... eee eirin ed ede ee EROR aA M I 

SUES OL dE * fiat wed 
Surprised BE end scales teda tee need omen KAW dere ar 
Surrender to (a person). ....... cee eeeeeeeecneeeeeeeneeeenees "HH W ch 
Susceptible:to er bati PARE eR s " Jy euqlc 
SUSDIDIOUS DE o nea t tst dtu: A Ws el ET WT 
Sympathise With uii xri ge oferta eed t aad WI O9 BIST 
SHOW OEE rm few T a wu 
Speak for (SOMEONE) ..............eeesssseseeeeeeennenen $ RA D CAT 
Speak of (praise) occidi rn eiai iaeiei ATF wu 
Start on (journey) ....... cee eiin (4311 ) X, SAAT 
Strive OR ost ode tbe MM o aaa: at A Y T3 wu 
Sirve SHEER oreet us pete dte ful AAS aH few wen 
Side with (someone) .................. esee A RI CDI 

Search for (a thing) .................. eee Ql WI 

Seek: (shelter) Ja ee ede ee tes ear cd A A X13 uU 
Seek: after, oot eo eR addam qas "WD AT 

Sutter. (lo88) ce e e Ux ER SR AT e ERR EROR CA ETET) 
Suffer from (disease) ...........0cccccccccccsceesssseeseeeeeeeees "y eder wr (fans a) 
OMS AE «eee e Reste yt Into ie ge A pE, TAT 
Smile ON 9, curo fefe coh te mat fes KASH ED AT 
Substitute for (for old object) ..............sssses fefe 4 


Shoot at, Strike at, Hit at, Catch at (unsuccessful in attempt) H 4 UIA mer 
Shoot, strike, hit, catch (successful in attempt)... #7 4 UW AZT 


Spark off au snp Case sor eee oe cps YZ, SPAT 

See TOR aad ex erie ie die E e ud tuu eta Oe GH A FS a aT 

Seething with (anger etc.) 00.0... cece eeeeneenee tenes Gp x) CAA S eI 
SIOU BÉ. cosciente am 

Scare Of Duros ada hal tt de nda m RET M ETTIRA € WI 
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Sentence to (death, etc.) .......cccccccccccesseceeeenseeeees afte PAT qE è a 
deser Kk 

Talk over (a matter) «Soo ooo et tox ted fa AW Ae KAT qe 
Talk to someone: .....::. e sees oye hee da pee ee aede "Hosp DROIT 

Tantarmount to... exe in d; MAS I 

Taste LOE oo aneri AE a A AE t S A Wu WD AT 

Teeming with .......... eere "TIN ED WI 

Temperate in (one's behaviour) ..................sssesss "d ya 

Temptation £0) uidentes tbdacti babet der td oia a fama era 

TNR OE conie Ket vais Gace E T AEE oat W^ ow oc 

Think over (a matter] «ooi tne fef puer wp TAT 
Threaten with (revolver/bad consequences, etc.) .'H € WaT 

Tired of (bad person /continued sickness, etc.) ...... HUSTEA WGD/ LT HAA 
Tired with (hard labour). .....................eeeeeeseeees (A ga3) 9T SAAT 
Tolerant OE sonic vite eod feo etel Ms * afaa a 

"Teached with... eanan aaa Ww fader ar 

Trade in commodity ................... esee A Catt 

Trade with someone. ............... sess WepW vm 

Traitor RO ei been osito eden doeet deed ud NS d de * y fangi 

Triumph over (enemy etc.) ..........ssssseeeeeee Q PSSHH T Cd RIT 

True to (one's word/one's soil) .............................. A A 
Trustdn.ineseleissiende delen athe st q fast ue 

Turn to a direction. ............... sse mR quz wl 

Tritle with Lee ea aS WW SS STAT 

Trespass on land oso ep eit abate i EN EE SHI fup d Y chen 
Tresspass against (law) ........................ ees A Sed EDU ST 

Treat of (a subject). acne iier er dens suy UU ARAI M AAAA er 
diee eres 

Useful fog. ooo oO Dyer bea fm: H tT al ae WI 
Useful to (a person) e tolesi eid tai br eniin fea ofeach fare 1 el er WI 
USHER in ag cok. CIN GTA AT / A CA ET 
HER HK 

Xersed Tih o ox emendo eb AA Np enna A eat 

Victory over (enemies €tC.).........cccceseeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeees PAT T Xd RIT 
uoo Wu fed 
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Vote for (a person) ererat aaia ieia "p Ww zu 
Vote on (resolution) .............. sese Ka z X WI 
Vote to (power)... etr rere erre ERIT 

Vein OF MEN" A eH S SD Al 
Vexed with (person) ...........cccccccccceceseseeeseeeeeeeeaaaaes C ftd RITA A 
Vexed at (a thing) -.5 fcc co UTERIS ER (g) RIIT A 
Venture Upon. oe ous odo e bed eie tea ars w FAS STAT 
dee ree 

Wait for a person, etc. 20... cc cece sss A $- Wt GT 
WantiGl 2o eo ek Berek ct Ae fete o A Ht 

Warn of (danger/bad consequences etc.) ............... at aa dl s al 
Weary, OF ..:oei pie ette eredi eee eque eve ga a ela 

bung MR Kad fT Tet AT 
Worthy of (trust, etc.) ............. ee oh ol ah 

Wait for (person, thing) «seeker tae tut eee Phan A Y Wt aul 
Weary of (a thing) .............. eese W 21 heal 
Warn against (fault, danger) ................sseseeeeee U 8 aa RAT 
Warm of (danger) «cete ee ER axe eese a aa 4 Pe 
Wish for (à thing) ig. 4h cok nag a rete Oi RERO A A FAT AT 
Ward off (evils etc.) erorien n ei a q UU 
Warn OF oum UE e ME BR AW FAT 
Wanting imn... teet ere ee nene A oat WD AT 
HERI 

Yield to (force/ threat, etc.) oues ee eeee ese iien SICH A WaT 
Yearn Or Lo ce ERO aedes IS A vm CRI CRIT 
dk eek 

Zeal for (social reform etc.) ..................eseeeeess StWEZI a 
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SPOTTING THE ERROR 


(a) He took/ (b) leave of/ (c) four days/ (d) No error. 
(a) Children/ should always/ (b) listen the advice of their elders/ (c) and well 
wishers./ (d) No error. 
(a) He will not/ (b) listen/ (c) what you say./ (d) No error. 
(a) Nobody denies/ (b) that my ideas/ (c) are different than yours./ (d) No error. 
(a) It was I who was responsible of/ (b) making all the arrangements for the/ 
(c)successful completion of his studies./ (d) No error. 
(a) She was in the courtyard/ (b) when the burglars/ (c) entered into her house./ 
(d) No error. 
(a) Our teacher/ (b) emphasised on/ (c) the use of correct grammar./ (d) No error. 
(a) On the time/ (b) of the opening ceremony of the theatre/ (c) a large crowd had 
assembled/ (d) No error. 
(a) While they were returning/ (b) from school,/ (c) a stalker attacked on them with 
a knife./ (d) No error. 
(a) The decline of his moral values/ (b) has caused a lot/ (c) of pain to his parents/ 
/ (d) No error. 
(a) Without thinking/ (b) for a moment he/ (c) entrusted me in all the responsibilities 
./ (d) No error. 
(a) Sudha fell in/ (b) the well and nobody / (c) tried to save him./ (d) No error. 
(a) I / (b) prefer coffee/ (c) than tea/ (d) No error. 
(a) Suresh is busy / (b) in his work/ (c) for his presentation/ (d) No error. 
(a) While crossing the road/ (b) an old man was/ (c) run out by a bus/ (d) No error. 
) 
) 
) 


<< 


— oS ma 


(a) Amphibians / (b) can live / (c) in water as well as land./ (d) No error. 

(a) My mother is fond off/ (b) cooking different / (c) types of dishes/ (d) No error. 

(a) Our teacher/ (b) cannot/ (c) control on the students./ (d) No error. 

(a) The lawyer has been waiting/ (b) for the prisoner / (c) since two hours / (d) No 
error. 

(a) Mr. Bacon has / (b) great affection to/ (c) his family./ (d) No error. 

(a) Rekha has a great/ (b) enmity for her/ (c) brother's friend./ (d) No error. 

(a) He threw the bucket/ (b) into the river/ (c) and returned home without any 
water./ (d) No error. 

(a) There appears/ (b) to be very little/ (c) understanding among the two brothers 
/ (d) No error. 

(a) She was/ (b) angry on me because I/ (c) had not invited her to party./ (d) No error. 
(a) He got a prestigious job though/ (b) he was not worthy/ (c) for it./ (d) No error. 
(a) He described about/ (b) the incident/ (c) ina very interesting way./ (d) No error. 
(a) My father/ (b) deals/ (c)with garments/ (d) No error. 

(a) I cannot / (b) deal from/ (c) those unruly students/ (d) No error. 

(a) Despite of / (b)working hard/ (c) he failed/ (d) No error. 

(a) Ashok/ (b) married with/ (c) Rekha last month./ (d) No error. 

(a) The earth's atmosphere/ (b)comprises of/ (c) three layers/ (d) No error. 

(a) The court held/ (b) the local MLA responsible/ (c) for the loss or damage to any 
public property./ (d) No error. 
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33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


44. 
45. 


46. 


47. 


(a)He was debarred to attend/ (b) the monsoon session / (c)of the Parliament. / (d) No error. 
(a) We will have to await for/ (b) the result/ (c) as the managent is on strike./ (d) No error. 
(a) He should refrain/ (b) to associate himself with any party/ (c) because people 
have faith in his integrity./ (d) No error. 

(a) The songs of / (b) the old movies are/ (c) worthlistening to./ (d) No error. 

(a) It should be obvious to you/ (b)that if you persist bothering him,/ (c) he will get 
angry with you/ (d) No error. 

(a) I certainly/ (b) differ with you/ (c) in this matter (d) No error. 

(a)He had a suspected fracture, / (b) so he was/ (c)admitted into the hospital/ 
(d) No error. 

(a) If you put your / (b) heart to it,/ (c) you will be a winner/ (d) No error. 

(a) He walked/ (b) ten miles/ (c) by foot/ (d) No error. 

(a) He is good / (b) in mathematics/ (c)but his friend isn't./ (d) No error. 

(a) Those who are in power/ (b) have to be sensitive of/ (c)the sufferings of the 
poor/ (d) No error. 

(a) Which newspaper/ (b) do you/ (c) subscribe for?/ (d) No error. 

(a) We thought that the train/ (b) would be late but/ (c) it arrived exactly in time./ 
(d)No error. 

(a) Despite of repeated warnings, / (b) he touched a live electric wire,/ (c) and was 
electrocuted./ (d) No error. 

(a)It is my pleasure / (b) to congratulate you for your success/ (c) in the Civil Services 
Examination/ (d) No error. 

(a) I will avail/ (b) myself with/ (c) this golden opportunity/ (d) No error. 

(a) It is half/ (b) past two/ (c) in my watch/ (d) No error. 

(a) She can / (b) cope up with any difficult situation/ (c) as she is a braveheart./ 
(d) No error. 

(a) Ravi/ (b) told to his friend/ (c) to buy a car./ (d) No error. 

(a) He is/ (b) accused with/ (c) committing the murder./ (d) No error. 

(a) The poet/ (b) described about/ (c) the spring season./ (d) No error. 

(a) The atmosphere/ (b) comprises of/ (c) many inert gases also./ (d) No error. 
(a)We disposed off / (b) our old furniture/ (c) before moving to Mumbai./ (d) No error. 
(a)He was/ (b) bereft from / (c) all his possession./ (d) No error. 

(a) He assented of/ (b) my proposal/ (c) as it was very attractive./ (d) No error. 

(a) A large sign near/ (b) the entrance warns the visitors/ (c) to beware about 
bears./ (d) No error. 

(a) The teacher was tense/ (b) when he entered/ (c) the class which comprised of/ 
(d) à hundred students. 

(a) There is no rule/ (b) regarding the length of a precis/ (c) with relation to/ (d) 
that of the original passage. 

(a) He/ (b) is suffering/ (c) with flu./ (d) No error. 

(a) He wanted to go/ (b) to home/ (c) as he was sick./ (d) No error. 


I Il 
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E Preposition 


Answers with Explanation 


leave for four days' H AA TH | 
listen & Y LUto A ATIR | 


— — Oa 


'different > W ?Tífrom' A AA TR | 
‘responsible’ > 4 ?Tfor' A FA "€T ATI 
‘entered’ > @2linto H AT TAR | 
‘emphasised’ > @21on’ A AI "T 48] €T T | 
‘On’ $ F211 AGH TA TR | 


& 


Sv 


oougoogsoMr 
ETZEL 


( 
(c); ‘attack’ Heron A AF Tal €T dI 
10. (a; ‘decline & Uin AAT Tea ae | 
11. (c); ‘entrusted’ "t ?T^with'* Fa Tet T | 
12. (a; fellinto' A X T TAR | 
13. (c); ‘than’ $2114 Go A AF "3 Prefers W?l'to'm AT "e Te | 
14. (b; busy $* elwit’ A 3 w Wer w è im | 
15. (c); ‘fun out È LUTI €un over A AA TR Run over A set 2 's wem AT 
16. (c); Land € wc on AAT TR | 
17. (a; Fond} eof H x "er ae Dia | 
18. (c); SR Control’ verb eT WT 3H Fa A AA sel FT TI 
19. (c); ‘Since $ €2114 Yor’ A 43 TR ‘two hours’ afè | 
20. (b; ‘affection’ > W ?Tfor' A X 3" "€T mM AoA | 
21. (b; ‘enmity’ + @2Ttowards’H Fa Tet M fog H | 
22. (b; ‘threw’ d$ @2Tin’ A XT ET WM ifo A | 
23. (c); ‘among È €2114 between’ H FA Tet "| 
24. (b; ‘angry W*l'with's Ay Tea ae wht ofeaH seu! 
al Z angry with someone. 
angry at something. 
25. (c); ‘worthy’ > UUPA FA Tet M Aor’ a | 
26. (a; ‘describe’ @21 fea ‘preposition A X3 MAZ €T T | 
27. (c); SIR deal’ H RT $e vH deal’h Uei HAD "€T T | 
28. (b;  sWmx'deal'm æT Fuivuk’ deal Y ?Twith'sp Aa "ET T | 
29. (a; ‘Despite’ + w*l'ofs AT Tae €T d 
30. (c); ‘with’ #21 $ I 
31. (b; ‘Active Voice’ Ì ` ‘Comprise $ "*T/f A HA Wag €T d è I 
32. (c); ‘Loss! È st «'of'- AT IR | 
33. (a; ‘debarred from attending H AT TR | 
34. (a); ‘await for ẹ 2114 Wait for A AF Tet M TRA | 
35. (b); ‘Refrain’ È A <‘preposition’ frow A AF "€T M TÉH | 
36. (c); listew d Wt to s AA "T wdwérthlistening * WI 4l | 
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37. (b; ‘persist F Win AAT TR | 

38. (b; ‘differ $ w*Tfrom'9* X "wi A fwith’ H | 

39. (c; admitted t? - 3 - "9m | 

40. (b; ‘put your heart into it (m MUA) Rt AAT Ae | 
to AW into 4 fafi aR | 

41. (c); ‘on foot AT "st fs ser è xul 

42. (b; 'Good'$ wer'ats x Te Te | 

43. (b; ‘Sensitive’ $ W*Tto's X7 TR | 

44. (c); ‘subscribe ẹ} @2Tto A AA TR | 

45. (c); ‘Ontime’® 3T $ sp time H ser È wWxactly*s 3 T On time’ 
A veuapscgpudísse sup wie | 

46. (a; ‘Despite’ W2lof A HA TAR | 

47. (b; ‘Congratulate’ $ Felon A AT 3 | 

48. (b; ‘avail’ @21of AH AD Vel Avail myself of this’ WH HT UR | 

49. (c; iF F21TA by’ AAA TH | 


50. (b; ‘Cope with’ (821° to handle) H Fa THR | 

51. (b; ‘told’ E telè @ettr A Aa "48b wae | 

52. (b; ‘accused è @2loP A AA TR aith H | 

53. (b; ‘described’ "*?Tabout'- AA TAR | 

54. (b) Stal "active voiceH €T 'domprise'* sp «ofc TF IIR | 


55. (a); 'disposed'$; W?T'of H AA "zr ae DIA | 


( 
( 
( 
56. (b; ‘bereft è MIPA X T "er d | 
57. (a); ‘assented’ w?Tto's x3 THR fef A | 
58. (c); ‘beware’h Wero AAA "s^ aAfeAbout’sH | 
59. (c); SRA FAactive voice À` €T 'Womprised'& MoA FA IIR | 
60. (c); ‘with relation to’ W ‘in relation to’ ^ fafa q« | 
61. (c); ‘with’ A from’ fafi qursuffer'&$ W*I(from's AA "90 d $ | 
62. (b; ‘to’ eT $ Get, arrive, reach, go, come $ 421 Thome 9 z Ta d à wq AAA 


"P Zpreposition' El aa è | 


FILLIN THE BLANKS WITH APPROPRIATE PREPOSITION 


js He drove from Maharashtra Karnataka without stopping to rest. 

(a) is (b) to (c) into (d) towards. 
2. Bil'sfight | . hunting put 26 professional shikar companies out of jobs. 

(a) towards (b) for (c) over (d) against 
3. The court has absolved him allthe charges leveled against him. 

(a) off (b) with (c) in (d)of 
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22. 


you are welcome to partake  . their light refreshment. 

(a) in (b) for (c) at (d) of 

We met alot of people ^ . our holidays. 

(a) on (b) in (c) during (d) at 

The firm has been dealing _ luxury goods for more than two decades. 
(a) in (b) with (c) out (d) on 
Today students should be reconciled | the way things are changing. 
(a) with (b) to (c) for (d) at 

That week the dollar dropped . its lowest levels. 

(a) to (b)at (c) into (d) by 

He went | . sea alone. 

(a) in (b) to (c) into (d) on 
Everyone in this world is accountable to God his actions. 

(a) actions (b) for (c) to (d) over 
Speed is | essence in a project of this type. 

(a) in (b) for (c) about (d) of 

A wise man profits — the mistakes of others. 

(a) through (b) from (c) with (d) by 
Ram agreed | my proposal. 

(a) with (b) for (c) on (d) to 

He is addicted | smoking. 

(a) to (b) with (c) on (d) for 
Hesat | the shade of a tree. 

(a) under (b) into (c) in (d) on 
There is something wonderful __ him 

(a) of (b) about (c) for (d) in side 
When will you hand your assignment? 

(a) in (b) back (c) down (d) into 

A new minister has taken _ . after the election. 

(a) to (b) over (c) off (d) down 
There is a bridge the river. 

(a) over (b) on (c) down (d) across 
Please make yourself home. 

(a) with (b) at (c) in (d) on 

The brave youth immediately jumped | . the river to save the drowning child. 
(a) in (b) into (c) inside (d) to 

We can make no progress if we continue working — | these conditions. 
(a) into (b) with (c) under (d) for 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


2T. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


Keep your dog the flower beds. It may damage the flowers. 

(a) out (b) from (c) beside (d) off 

. ..... a moment she felt disappointed for no stockings hung from the fire place. 
(a) just (b) for (c) at (d) since 
We were completely taken — by the estate agent who turned out to be a crook. 
(a) for (b) on (c) off (d) in 

Dr. Sharma concluded his speech . explaining the importance of charity. 
(a) by (b) with (c) at (d) in 
Shivaji Maharaj fought — ^ every kind of aggression. 

(a) against (b) to (c) with (d) at 
Don’t depend others; you must stand on your own feet. 

(a) at (b) on (c) to (d) for 
Our life promises a lot _ pleasure and we must learn to enjoy it. 

(a) with (b) for (c) of (d) at 

He travelled all — . the world when he was eighty years old. 

(a) in (b) over (c) with (d) of 

My father lives — Delhi 

(a) in (b) at (c) inside (d) on 
Madhav is good X English. 

(a) in (b) at (c) on (d) with 
Naina did not disclose the fact | her husband. 

(a) to (b) before (c) from (d) on 
The child did not approve . — the father's plan. 

(a) to (b) by (c) of (d) with 
The tribes lived  . customs different from the English had ever seen. 
(a) on (b) by (c) off (d) with 
The strike has been caled . — 

(a) of (b) at (c) off (d) by 

We warned her the danger 

(a) from (b)about (c) against (d) of 

We laughed ____ the affair. 

(a) over (b) about (c) for (d) on 
Put ablanket__ the baby. 

(a) over (b) about (c) at (d) on 
Stay____ your limits. 

(a) within (b) in (c) at (d) on 
She was happy to partake___ the festivities. 

(a) in (b) of (c) at (d) for 
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42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


Icancope | any problem. 

(a) up with (b) with (c) up (d) from 
His manners — him. 

(a) speak of (b) speak out (c) speak up (d) speak for 
A thorough search of the aircraft was carried ^ in the airport. 

(a) out (b) off (c) on (d) along 
Discrimination — any form should be avoided. 

(a) of (b) by (c) from (d) in 

A large number of people have fallen victim . | dengue fever. 

(a) to (b) of (c) from (d) with 
She scoffed — . the idea of revolution. 

(a) for (b) at (c) about (d) on 
This work of art is worthy ^ _ praise. 

(a) of (b) for (c) for (d) to 

It is our duty toget — the truth. 

(a) to (b) over (c) into (d) at 
Fora child, a blow | . self-esteem is a terrible thing. 

(a) of (b) with (c) to (d) on 
He is a descendent — . the Mughal royalty. 

(a) of (b) from (c) in (d) for 
Fate smiled — . him in all his ventures. 

(a) above (b) below (c) on (d) at 
Don'tput |  . until tomorrow what you can do today. 

(a) up (b) of (c) on (d) off 
The train is arriving . platform number 4. 

(a) at (b) on (c) before (d) upon 
The criminal was totally taken . when the police recognized him. 
(a) aback (b) up (c) for (d) away 
The examination will begin 1— | . Monday. 

(a) from (b) in (c) at (d) on 
You must apologise .  . him for this. 

(a) with (b) to (c) of (d) for 
She seems cursed. . bad luck. 

(a) by (b) with (c) for (d) on 
He was brought — . byhisaunt as his mother had died when he was just a lad. 
(a) up (b) put (c) off (d) with 
As she became tired, errors began to creep her work. 

(a) with (b) into (c) off (d) up. 
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Preposition l 
61. Small pox has been eradicated. India. 

(a) in (b) from (c) within (d) out of 
62. I complimented him his success. 


(a) about (b) for (c) on (d) at 


Answer Key 
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ADVERB aj 'kCng& tks& 


(i) 
EE 


(ii) 
EE 


(iii) 


EE 


(iv) 


EE 


(v) 
EE 


(vi) 


SN: 


(vii) 


faa fra (Verb) a far tia waa è | 
He works hard 
r ee 


verb Adv. 


t+ 
faa faf tt wadjective) À fay tla sd d z | 
Heis very good. 
-—— ——— 
Adv. Adj. 
1. f 
fod fma- faf tyadverb) À fay tia saa og 
She works very hard. 
Adv. Adv. 
1.1 
fad Preposition À fay tid sq wd è | 
The helicopter hovered exactly overhis house. 
Adv. Prep. 
Ec 
fÀ Conjunction À fay tld sd d È 


He likes her simply because she has a clear conscience. 
— 


— a 
Adv. Conj. 
tt 


faa ateqSentence) À fay tid sq wd og 


Fortunately, no one was hurt 
A ~~ 


Adv. Sentence 


ts T 
WH ANoun a Pronoun db fay tla aaa A AAdjectives WA F ` , frags Wa 
Adverbs? ^4 feNouna Pronouna fay tid vrl aa üdverbsé Only, even, 
at last, almost; 
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wu: Only _I know the truth. 
-C Pronoun 
Adv. 
j 


2. Only Rohit can help you. 
Adv. Noun 


Et 
ADVERB ruirkjægss gs 
1. Simple Adverb 


2. Relative Adverb 
3. Interrogative Adverb 


E 


SIMPLE ADVERB 

> Simple Adverb *& gI Ua (time), €2TTfplace), 831 (number or frequency), € 7 
(manner), AW (reason), d* V (degree), tat Hfaset ar frs(affirmation or negation) 
aT wae | 

"wgrairh; :- 

(a Adverb of Manner 


> Adverb of manner shows how (d 7} 3; HY zr 4 aha sq d èil 


Su: He works honestly. 
He walks slowly. 
Remember: Adjectives 8 «T4 «I Adverbs fH si aÀ -ly gr 7 @ ,Adwerbs of Manner 


edu 

Adjective Adverb 
Slow Slowly 
glad gladly 
Honest Honestly. 


"T z Miser, Niggard @ Coward t4 nouns à fwrdadjective forms H @tadverb forms 
Wd A nad RA Sa È nous + adjective W adverb forms ?WH He | 


Noun | Adjective Form Adverb Form 
Cowardly In a cowardly manner 


Niggard Niggardly In a niggardly manner 
Scholarly In a scholarly manner 
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diu fees sae ae: - 
(1) He is miser. (x) (miser noun? | miser è BA QHA ATIA | 
He is a miser. (v) 
(2 Heis a miser man. (X) (man Ñ fay tra sq x áeective miserly A X TA | 
He is a miserly man.(v) 


(3) He behaved miserly. (X) 'behaved' verb à | faa «i fax sa aa 4 adjéctive ‘miserly’ 
7l aftadverb in a miserly manner’ A AT IA | 


He behaved in a miserly manner. (v) 


Remember: 
1. @ BIST Hel W(Form) À Adverb a Adjective H GAA TE wd'Past, straight, 
outright, direct, hard, late’, ‘high’, ‘safe’, quiet zc 4 fadjective @ adverba TT È | 


Su: Adverb Adjective 
He works hard. This is a hard task. 
He wakes up early. He came by an early flight. 
Do not talk loud. We should not speak in a loud tone. 
Run fast. He is a fast runner. 
He waited long for me. He went on a long journey. 
Come near. He is of my near relation. 


2. fF J GAdverbs Fat WH set frema P; 
(a) Late Lately 

atm neia wa 
5:1. I haven't seen Akila lately. 


2. He came late for the meeting. 
(b) Hard Hardly 
Ree y fea 
SH: 1. She works hardly to make both ends meet. (x) 
She works hard to make both ends meet. (v) 


2. He hardly does any work. (v) 
(c) Free Freely 
qug taista a 
4:1. We can move about freely in India. 
2. Rides are provided free in this water park. 


> ‘Loudly’ and ‘Aloud’ adverbsè cifaseri À Aloud S1 mk awit ava fase 
audible 1 %& Boudly - 3&1 with a lot of noise’. 
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(b) 
» 
EE 


(g) 
SH: 


Adverb of Time 

Adverb of Time shows when (@@- — 9" AA zT IWM aad èil 

I came late. 

HU uq] wd aa rbs fat afafu dé ^: 

after, ago, early, late, now, then, soon, today, tomorrow 31 f3 1 
Adverb of Place 

Adverb of place shows where (€ ?TT* Ji WY gù 4 RITA d el 


: I could not find him anywhere. 


Te9TTeI d aa gerb far afao a? ^: 
here, there, in, out, up, down, within above, below 31 f¢! 
Adverbs of Frequency or Number 


Adverb of Frequency or Number shows how often (feit qp) pom gr fr&quency 
aama 2 | 


: I can never do so. 


She seldom goes there. 

She often comes to meet me. 

‘Frequency’ d «11 d sr WA@vebs fat afaa ae: 

once, twice, thrice, always, never, seldom, often, frequently 4 f3 | 


Advers of Degree 
Adverb of degree shows how much (mq )- 9 sq d $ fart sfung ata fart 
we al 


: The work is almost complete. 


I am quite well. 

‘Degree’ H «31 4d oa CAdgvenbs fat afao ae |: 

very, much, more, too, quite, little, almost 31 f3 ı 
Adverb of Reason 

Adverb of Reason shows why (A W ) Faw sq d 3? 1 


: I could not come because I was not well. 


I don't like him since he has cheated many people. 
‘Reason’ H «11 4 sr Adveshs fat afafa de ^: 

So, hence, therefore, on account of, consequently 31 f3 | 
1. Adverbs of Affirmative (* di a1 Ut Wn) 


She will truly help you. 
I will surely repay the loan. 
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O — Oo ]7—— — — — — — Adverb 
> ‘Affirmation’ d «31 4 Awirbsfídrafefdé ^: 
surely, certainly, truly 3 f<! 
2. Adverbs of Negation (fist @t Ue) 
TN: She did not reply to my letter. 
I have never cheated anybody. 
> ‘Negation’ Hw «31 4 q aAgvetbs far afafa de ^: 
No, not, never 31 f¢! 


2. RELATIVE ADVERBS 

> Relative Adverb 3 T @ 4 €, daütéceHent(u d X zNoüun" Pronoun) # a x 
Uddin g time, place, reason & manners d È Relative Adverbs è When, 
Where, Why si How. 

WN: I don’t know where he has gone. 
He will come when I call him. 


3. INTERROGATIVE ADVERBS 
» Interrogative Adverbs [ Why, when, where, how. 
EE Why are you surprised? 

Where has she seen me? 

Adverb: Comparison 


> Adjectives Ñ *11 fasA&verbs À *1 Degree of Comparison zT d È | 
a4 Positive Comparative Superlative 
(a) Hard harder hardest 
Fast faster fastest 
Soon sooner soonest 
near nearer nearest 
early earlier earliest 
(b) Beautifully more Beautifully most beautifully 
Carefully more carefully most carefully 
Swiftly more swiftly most swiftly 
Slowly more slowly most slowly 
Wisely more wisely most wisely 
(c) Ill, Badly worse worst 
Forth further furthest 
Far farther farthest 
Late later latest, last 
Little less least 
Much more most 
Well better best 
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POSITION OF ADVERBS 


» 


SA: 


(iii) 


S: 


Adverb ws uwpsuu Hae Wad ? fen Umodify m è | FAdverbs Position 
a Aa qud ru SED el waa e | 


Only she saw my dress. Faas A fad ar vd set og 

She only saw my dress. Hate VIM te Dag fer 

She saw only my dress. dk serit 3t dress, fra a ta wel | 
She saw my only dress. WM stdress 4 Ht Tait 

She saw my dress only. Hat dress, IFA HSA Cet | 


aaah att vr(Atthe beginning) 
Interrogative Adverb H 14 " 4 sentences * ACTH cT d ? | 


: When are you returning home? 


"Y quu modify À x fatAdverb AL vT pH s ED Az | 


: Surely, I will take care of you. 


Emphasis + faut 1Adverb tt v8 HAFIST d È | 


: Off she goes. 


Here comes the prince. 
at aaa ^ m Waa the Middle) 
@ SAdverbs of Time (always, never, ever, often, seldom, sometimes 31 fz Verbs 


Wea nusaer A, modify Hz `| 


: She never comes here. 


I seldom go there. 
"H sentences Ñ Auxiliary Verb è WWI 8T Adverb H 44 Auxiliary Verb a Main 
Verb 5 dua IT aÈ | 


: He will never come here. 
—— —— 


H.V. M.V. 


I have seldom gone there. 
HY. MY. 


Verb ‘to be’ A 44 Main Verb À mz! a Helping Verb À WE, Adverb H 3 7 Verb 
$ awaz fe waz | 


She is, always happy. 
M. 
I am never sad. 
—— 
MV. 


He is, always praised for his sweet voice. 
——— 
Fey: M.V. 
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SEE THE FOLLOWING SENTENCES 


I. He comes often every Sunday. (Place ‘often’ before ‘comes’ 
II. He goes usually to shop every Sunday. (Place ‘usually’ before 'goes?) 


III. He is always happy. (VY) 
USE OF SOME ADVERBS 


1. Very &TTMuch € 7a "7H F RE MIA: - 

(A) Very A 4 Positive degree $ 421 21 d à ; Vey-good, very wise, very lucky, very 
honest ct f much A Comparative Degree d WI; Sr Much better, much wiser, 
much luckier, much more honest etc. 


"T Z very much + comparative degree H 3 T "zT d à ; Vely-much better, very much 
wiser, very much luckier etc. 
(B Very 4 much A 4 T Superlative Degree W271 *T11 9T T $ | 


(a) The very best boy. 


The+ very, Sup. 


(C) Very 9 34 T Present Participle + WA @ qd è ; Vely:interesting, very daring, very 
confusing, very boring, very entertaining. f gmuch * Past Participle + 4 21 ; Ww: 
much surprised, much grieved, much admired etc. 


"T ZVery*si AT Past Participle} WA él et d e ffe Past Participles} GA Very A 
aT aÈ 
very tired, very dejected, very contented, very discontented, very pleased, very drunk, 
very limited, very delighted. 

2. Quite H I Perfectly a completely’ (uw m,uw WW KEG Watery’ at 
We wet et d P l sk 
(i) She is quite lovely. (x) 
(ii) You are quite handsome. (x) 

guapa AL Gwe - 
(i) She is very lovely. 
(ii) You are very handsome. 

3. Fairly ®TT Rather 

(A) Fairly H 4 7 Positive Degree $; W*T ZT qd è Ifasriy wise, fairly good, etc. 

> fa gRather H 44 Positive «1 Comparative Degree > 4211 @ d $ rātħer bad, 
rather difficult, rather worse, rather hotter, etc. 

(B) Fairly + ai atoo H Aa Atel a è Wikather $ A Itoo A AT Tama SSH: 
(i) fairly too good 3871 TM? | A farther too good FeAl fae | ww? | 

(C) Fairly + @ <Pleasant Adjectives H 3T Tel d è ; YN: 
fairly wise, fairly beautiful, etc. 
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> Rather > Ji unpleasant adjectives i ; Y Father wicked, rather difficult, rather 
troublesome, rather dull etc. f J rather amusing, rather good, rather clever, rather 
pretty, rather beautiful 3 fs I WA È | 
4. Too 
(à  Too-9 æI also 
Su: I too was invited to tea. 
(D | Too- I° more than required (31 agma W sfam) 
» 3H 44 Unpleasant Adjectives + 421 @ d @ too Bad, too naughty, too wicked, 
too fat, too dull, etc. 
3k: too glad, to happy, to pleased, too healthy 91 fa «e Ted? | 
>  Ilamtoogladto meet you H 3&1 È ‘À` aw farsa Ww, Y uo fear aet a a afe sas 
AY, g Se T | 
SN: Iam very glad to meet you. 
(c) Too... to KA fur toh s «31 H 3h Pleasant Adjective HAA Ut1T st WA 
| 
aH: (i) He is too intelligent to be cheated. (=He is so intelligent that he cannot be 


cheated.) 
Too + Adjective 
1. He is too tall. (SSH saa da P faa sel WD a afey ) 
2. She is too slim. (dE Set Fac = act - et à fan ode] a a afeyg ) 
3. Itis too cold. (wil ama z d far aa et at a fey ) 
Verb + Adjective 
1. He is very tall. (qz wg dew Pg) 
2. She is very slim. (R, dq sdb - weg) 
3. Itis very cold. (sg dS € $1) 
5. So 
> SAAD Wery' H ELITR! Fl Woh s «that's; uU 'Too' > A «to' AAI T 
fam ww | 


wu: 1. Iam so happy (Incorrect) 
2. I am very happy (Correct) 
3. I am so happy that I am unable to control my feelings (Correct) 

6. Enough 

(A) ‘Enough’ adjective & adverb 3T 4T cl wHü HA sum enough adverb A 4 
up? d SH Ua adjective $ si «cr a è fh fenuciuzc dz Adjective 5 Ui 
X SUT Neun è WA wae fum fen anatase Ae | 

> SH H7 Noun} zd Y JAdjectived Adverb $ gj X IMITA waz | 

SW: 1. She is wise enough to understand your intention. 
2. He has enough money to buy this car. (Correct) 
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» Enough > WA @4 yAdjective 4 Adverb +È Positive Degree A HI "I d el 

Wa: 1. (A) He is / (B) faster enough / (C) to defeat / (D) you. / (E) No Error. 
2. (A) He is bravest / (B) enough to be / (C) selected for / (D) the post of soldier. / (E) 
No Error. 

>  *r-*73 35 Part (B) 3 faster $ s«etfastdeTT wr a(H)« Part (A) À bravest $ J4% brave 
"HT TE WM Positive Degree + enough A AT Tel az | 

7. Yet 

> Yetu mW tema WIIF cH & Wk (up to the moment/time of speaking) + 
3Rl Phterrogative @1 INegative Sentence! verb sra" verb + object} MIE Az | 

"T Z Yet*" AW present perfect $ -ve dr 4 44^ gT a È RAs Tense Ñ` | 


SW: 1. The postman did not come yet. (X) 
2. The postman has not come yet. (v) 
3. Didn't the postman come yet? (x) 
4. Hasn't the postman come yet? (v) 
SOME RULES 
RULE 1 


‘Else’ d; Wa ‘but’ a ua TR 
> ‘Rather’, ‘Other’ © ‘otherwise’ 4 q «than! A X3 TR | 
WW: 1. I would rather die than beg. 
2. It is nothing else than sheer foolishness. (Use ‘but’ in place of ‘than’ 
3. Rahul had no other alternative but to work hard. (Use ‘than’ in place of ‘but’) 
4. Rohit has no one else to talk to except his wife. (Use ‘but’ in place of ‘except’ 


RULE 2 

> Adverbs ‘Seldom, nowhere, never, nothing,hardly, scarcely, neither, barely, 
rarely! $ RT THURS È | ot: BUNA Wo A AT Hey sud AMA 

WH: 1. I rarely went to meet nobody. (Use ‘anybody’ in place of nobody?) 


2. She hardly knows nothing about me. (Use ‘anything’ in place of ‘nothing? 
3. I hardly know somebody in the city. (Say ‘anybody’ in place of ‘somebody’ 


RULE 3 
> Negative, 3 © zY thot’ a never di Aa "deny, forbid, Unless, Until, lest,too .... to 


sf both’ $ UAIR | 
1. She denied that she had not done anything wrong. (Delete not?) 


2. Both of us are not going there. (x) 
Neither of us is going there. (v) 
3. Unless he will not come, I will not go. (x) 
Unless he comes, I will not go. (v) 
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RULE 4 

(A) Adverb ‘as’ A Aa Tata fauwürbss wr fea q WA È | 
‘regard, describe, define, treat, view, know’. 

(B Adverb ‘as’ HHA Tats fewarbsH WAR | 
‘name, elect, think, consider, call, appoint, make, choose.’ e.g., 


1. I regard him my brother. (Add ‘as’ after ‘him’? 
2. Biology has been defined the study of organism. (Add ‘as’ after (defined) 
3. She is considered as the best student of my class. (Drop ‘as’ after ‘considered’) 
4. The teacher called him as stupid. (Drop ‘as’) 
5. The principal appointed him as lecturer. (Remove ‘as’ 
6. He thinks her as a fool. (Remove ‘as’) 
RULE 5 
> d -Ut'adverb' 3 sr ‘Helping verb’ a AT TAH at víüusübject H | 
1. Seldom he comes to Delhi. (x) 
Seldom does he come to Delhi. (v) 
2. Never IIl go there. (x) 
Never shall I go there. (V) 


3. No sooner she reached the station than the train left. (x) 
No sooner did she reach the station than the train left. (v) 
4. Hardly she had reached the station when the train arrived. (x) 
Hardly had she reached the station when the train arrived. (v) 
5. So quickly she ran that she overtook her friends. (x) 
So quickly did she run that she overtook her friends. (v) 
6. His wife comes here and so does he. 
7. He doesn’t know any one here and neither do I. 


RULE 6 


(A) ‘Too’ and ‘as well’ i 44 *Besides', in ‘addition to’, ‘also’ + € affirmative 
sentences À` faq Ud Also HUT napak sad wWHI a fey 

SN: She found her bag and money too/as well. 

RULE 7 


> ‘Seldom or never', 'seldom, if ever’, little or nothing’, ‘little, if anything' H 4 a7 
wr u^ faq ww @ Weldom or ever' 4 little or anything’ I MAET T | 
SN: He seldom or never goes to see movies. 


RULE 8 


> Verbs of sensation (Taste, Smell, Feel, Appear, Seem, Sound, ti Look) ci iuwuw 
z fea Had funr a @ adverb aet adjective A JT IR | 
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SYW: I look honest. 


Verb of Adjective 
sensation 


= 


work honestly. 
imc cca RS NLIUE d. 


ordinary adverb 
verb 


I felt bad. 
nid D cec 
verb of adj 


sensation 


= 


sing badly. 
— 


—— 
Ordinary Adv 
verb 


> Bt Werbs fark eT adverb adt adjective NG Bl d è d be, become, turn, 

get, grow, keep, make a prove. 
SH: He got angry. 

——— 
adj 

RULE 9 
» Manly, masterly, slovenly, friendly, orderly, gentlemanly, sickly, weekly, 

monthly Adjectives è "ly 3^ si der d x qw HeuüderbW dd Arti amd saz | 


Su: He behaved friendly. (x) 
He behaved in a friendly manner. (v) 


SPOTTING THE ERROR 


(a) A soldier is/ (b) taught never to/(c) fight cowardly/(d) No error. 
(a) A man of fifty/ (b) cannot be called/ (c) as young./ (d) No error. 
(a) He is being/ (b) very politely/ (c) for the reason best known to him. /(d) No error. 


(a) He is enough tall/(b) to be selected as Sub Inspector/ (c) in Delhi Police/(d) No 
error. 


Pepe ue 


5. (a) He is niggard/ (b) and saves each/(c) and every paise/(d) No error. 
6. (a) I am full of energy/(b) today because I /(c) soundly slept last night/(d) No error. 


T. (a) I did not know hardly/(b) anyone in the college/ (c) and so I felt lonely all the 
time/(d) No error. 


8. (a) I have never seen/ (b) a coward man /(c) like Sohan/(d) No error. 
9. (a) I never remember/(b) to have met a more intelligent/(c) man in my life/(d) No error. 
10. (a)Irefused to accompany him/(b) because he was/(c) so boring/(d) No error. 


) 
11. (a) 
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I refused to consider/(b) him as an honest boy /(c) as he had cheated many 
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12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


2T. 
28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


people /(d) No error. 

(a) I see him often/(b) at the/(c) bus terminal/(d) No error. 

(a) Mangoes taste / (b) more sweetly than /(c) any other fruit of this world/ (d) No error. 
(a) My father /(b) is very quicker than/(c) I at Chess/(d) No error. 


) 
) Never in the history/(b) there has been/ (c) as shrewd a mentor as Chanakya/ 
) No error. 


(a 
(d 
(a) Outright rejection/(b) of my plea /(c) disappointed me/(d) No error. 


O 
n 
2 
o 
x 
e] 
o 
z 
a 

~ 

g 
d. 
[SN 
em 
=) 

ga 

M 

e 
o 
2 
o 
5 
Q 
o 

~ 

2 
Z 
o 
o 
H 
d 
o 
z 


Though he was brave,/ (b) he could not face the ups and downs/(c) of life manly/ 
No error. 


We must try /(b) to save our hardly /(c) earned money/(d) No error. 


(a) We seldom or ever/(b) go out these days /(c) because it is too hot now-a-days/ 
(d) No error. 


(a) We should /(b) keep our belongings /(c) orderly/(d) No error. 


(a) Vijay could not scarcely conceal/ (b) his happiness /(c) at my resignation./ 
(d) No error. 


(a) When I read his biography,/(b) I hardly found something/(c)in his character 
that I could admire/ (d) No error. 


(a) When she received the good news,/ (b) she ran straightly /(c) to call up her parents/ 
(d) No error. 

(a) You always / (b) come lately/ (c) to class/(d) No error. 

(a) You have /(b) acted nobler than/ (c) all of us/(d) No error. 

(a) You should have/ (b) sufficiently collateral/(c) to pay back the loan d) No error. 
(a 
(a) She sounded /(b)very sadly after /(c)the death of her pet/(d) No error. 


Her speech was not clearly /(b)but we understood /(c)the underlying meaning/ 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) Veena worked / (b)very hardly /(c)as she wanted to be a surgeon/ (d) No error. 
) 
) 
) No error 


(a 
(d 
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39. (a) All the pupils/ (b) stood up respectively/ (c) as the Guru entered the room./ (d) 
No error. 


Answers with Explanation 


1. (c) fightfsu è fs fav tadverb aa d è ‘Cowardly’ adjective € | adverb form 
jn a cowardly manner A 3 77 IR | 
(c); 'as'ez1 3$ call'$ W?Tas' A HT "UP | 
); ‘politely’ €2114 Polite’ H AT TR | 
enough " 44 *adjective + s « eT d è | tak TW enough A ATIR | 
(a; ‘Niggard’ noun? | niggard *& WA article ‘a’ HUT THR | 
(c); Slept (verb) è st «soundly (adverb) X T TR | 
(à; Hardy @ not A AT TEALA aR xu fumar a vb set A hammy knee | 
anyone’ H AF "p Wl ET T | 
: ) ‘Man’noun’ fst fay tr adjective sd d È Cowardly’ H Aa Ww 8T | 
9. (a); Never H AT temember’& F< €T T | 
10. (c; 'So'* x WH that's HW TET Al VA eT d Iot A Ker A HT UR | 
); Consider W?l'as'si H3 "Te? | 
12. (a); Often the 3 @ fnain verb ‘see’ + WA €T T | 
); ‘taste’ verb of sensation? | zub adverb’ aet “adjective A Fa " "XSweetly 9r 
Sweet 3 fafi qu | 
14. (b; Comparative degree (quicker) È$ *"?1 very 4€l ‘much’ A X 3 "€T "| 
15. (b; Never (adv) ð 3, ST 3 AA r3 m A dBiping verb (“has H AT TR  fSub 


NANA WN 
= 


(ET-there)# | 

16. (d); 

17. (b;  As...... asẹ a Ath Yadjective/adverbH positive degree H X7 ax ‘as well as’ 
BI AT Te | 

18. (b; ‘Good’ adjective? | @adverb wells; X - UR | 

19. (b; ‘Barely’ negative3 $4 È | zub WUA Hegitive 3 5 4 nothing A AF TAR | 


20. (c; Ifnotboth *$ We ® ‘if neither’. 
) Know wonder’?! U¥erbsé fae b twh’ famiy A Xa Tet al wt 'Énóws how 
to ride’ A 3 7 Tel BT TTI 

22. (c; ‘with’ eT 8 | 

); ‘dike’ 21 = | 

); appoint’ w*las' sp X3 Wael gT TI 

25. (c; loudly$ *?1T4810ud3 $4 9 AA TVAWldud’ystswMsde +a fasen amibie - 
voiced (m4 Haha a A )wfoudlysi I à YT TH * 1 Wieha lot of noise) 

26. (c); Manly €21 manfully ts <a 34 "Manly adjective È fsm SRI Brave / strong. 
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27. (by 
28. (a); 
29. (c); 
30. (a); 
31. (by 
32. (by 
33. (by 
34. (b); 
35. (b); 
36. (b); 
37. (b) 


Hardly* € %11 4Ħard earned money H AA WHHardlyH 3&1 IMAI Hard a set 
$ "uu 

Seldom È 4 ?Tnever H FA TR | 

Orderly adjective è fnan orderly manner A AF IR | 

‘Scarcely’ negative 3 sq È | Wb WLU He@Mtive X 5 Tno H AT TAR | 
‘hardly’ & "*ranything H AFT IR | 

‘Straight’ adjective G@ adverb 4T 4T "Séraightly HW z Xs«4el è | 
Lately H IT @ cia fs "utem NT uxo fen ser ; X UNI 

‘more nobly’ A 3 T Tel m Adobler’ H | 

‘Collateral’ noun € | 3% fay "ufficient' (adj) sd d @ ^ f#sufficiently’ (adv). 
Hard’ a x 3 Ww | 

Sound (verb of sensation) *& 4 21‘sad’ (adj) A 3 y "€T T | 
‘Clearly’ $ €2114 @lear’ * 3T T ":Speech' noun? | saa fas lear’ (adj) sq «t 
è 7 faclearly’ (adv). 

'respectively' H` ‘respectfully’ 4° Wafa aR | 
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S.N. WORD 

1. Accept 
Except 

2. Expect 
Suspect 

3. Adopt 
Adept 
Adapt 

4. Allude 
Elude 

5. Alternate 
Alternative 

6. Aural 
Oral 

7. Access 
Excess 

8. Averse 
Adverse 

9. Advice (N) 
Advise (V) 

10. Affect (V) 
Effect (N) 

11. Apposite 
Opposite 

12. Amend 
Emend 

13. Amoral 
Immoral 


WORD OFTEN 
CONFUSED & MISUSED 


fe di a æT 
xu Ut 
d; SET a 


St uu 
ST y A ow 


SAT AT/ "UIT ZAAT 


fay a 

SIT 
STAY wT 
"rest 

Hs SO RH 
fare u 
widuus fa 
w fea 

ea 
yyw a 

Al aS SUIT 
fai a 

"e 

WI SS AT 

SA AAT 

dur 
3'Had 
bam, fara 


Gal ARAT 


an, faa faa ae a 


faa few 
oH fum 


Meaning in English 

To receive a thing. 
Leaving apart or excluding. 
To hope 

To apprehend 

To accept/to take another person's child 
legally. 

Proficient 

To change accordingly. 
Refer to 

To escape 

One after another. 
Available instead /substitute 
Of ear 

Verbal 

Approach 

More than due. 

To dislike 

Unfavourable 

An opinion 

To offer an opinion. 

To influence 

Result 

Proper 

In front of/ contrary 

To improve 

To remove the mistakes 


Having no moral sense. 
Not conforming to moral standards. 
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ead & fous uz sem Tricks 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


Antics 
Antiques 
Appraise 
Apprise 
Allusion 
Illusion 
Beside 
Besides 
Bridle 
Bridal 
Beneficial 
Beneficiary 
Boar 

Bore 


Bought 
Brought 


Catch 


Hold 
Childish 
Childlike 
Continual 
Continuous 
Credible 
Creditable 
Censure 
Censor 
Canon 
Cannon 
Canvas 
Canvass 
Cemetery 
Symmetry 
Casual 
Causal 


Climactic 


ATdbquep a aeg u 


"ov Wael 
a Padre 


HAZET d^ GATKI ONU) 


SICH 
Euri 
d; SET a 


wT A 


Sta q cera fu 


eT tT «T 3m 


mtr tf aao fu 


S SR 


WE ARAT, Cp tT RT 


Bt eal 
ATI 


That aa GS. AT 


LTT HAT 


aap FÌN 


"HH 
ffaw 4 
HM OW X 


faasi a 
waa 


fas «T wr 

a fasf- sme 
frm 

qu 

mW cl we. T 


Ancient pieces of art. 


Assess the quality/ value of. 
Inform 

Indirect reference 
Deception 

By the side of 

Apart from 

Headgear of horse 

Related to bride/ bridegroom 
Useful 

One who receives benefit. 

A pig 

To tolerate or to produce (V, of bear) 


V, and V, of buy. 

V, and V, of bring. 

To take hold of something when it is 
moving. 

To take hold of something when it is static. 
Foolish 

Innocent 

Happening repeatedly 

Without break 

Believable 

Praiseworthy, honourable 

To criticise 

Official licensing of films etc. 

Rule 

A powerful gun fixed to wheels. 


Coarse cloth 


eI, W- S A a ct A TAisit houses to get political support. 


eel TTS 
Ha 


Saaa, ant wa fe 


"pnus ud 


sta uus fa 


A burial place 
Harmony 


Not formal, not taking much interest. 
Relating to cause 


Relating to climax 
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32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


Relating to climate 


fep ad a fete ata tH line of action. 


A person who is entrusted with secrets. 
Sure and certain. 


A disease that spreads by contact. 
Near 


fan d w eae wi TA disease that spreads by air or water. 


A division of army. 
A dead body. 


fea we ^ IRA Yay Ñ The dead body of a large animal. 


To know 

With a sense of duty. 

To say that something is wrong or not 
satisfactory. 

A report of a problem. 


Self-satisfied. 
Obedient and compliant. 


N-a thing that completes or improves. 
V-add to something in a way that it 
improves. 

A remark of admiration. 

Social usage. 

Personal usage. 


Make up the whole. 
Consist of. 


Course through life. 
That which carries. 


Believable 
Too ready to believe. 


GE wd fated a Wer va Careful not to cause offence by speech 
vID€UTOHGG Zz Tx ) or behaviour. 


Separate, distinct. 


Ailment or illness. 
Death. 


Nice, respectable. 
Downward motion. 


Climatic wag as fr 

Coarse *I1q/ W z1/ We Rough 
Course 

Confidant NDSRTX 

Confident At Was Uh Ae 
Contagious — fsmiü 4 s 4 uw a 
Contiguous fur ow 

Infectious 

Corps wur A oz, we 

Corpse HITS UIA) 
Carcass 

Conscious SENKT 

Conscientious + 1 Ñ i cT 

Complain (V) f3 eu 

Complaint (N) fia a 

Complacent — 3T1« Hug tz 
Complaisant Aa at 
Complement 4 @ 

Compliment ai 

Custom wu fata 

Habit 3T «d 

Compose OAT AT 

Comprise 4 Al ST AT 

Career Ua 

Carrier umag r4 ams. ! 
Credible faasi a 

Credulous w spud feum uet 
Discreet 

Discrete (21 9) 

Disease fam d 

Decease "cu 

Decent Fa 

Descent ead 

Dissent TET = 


Difference of opinion. 
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47. 


48. 


49. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


61. 


62. 


Dual 
Duel 


Deface 
Efface 
Deny 
Decline 
Refuse 
Refute 
Defy 
Deify 
Defuse 
Diffuse 


Desert 


Dessert 


Depression 
Depreciation 
Disinterested 
Uninterested 
Delightful 
Delicious 


Deprecate 
Depreciate 


Defective 
Deficient 


Decided 
Decisive 


Effective 
Efficacious 
Efficient 
Elicit 

Illicit 
Economical 
Economic 


Enduring 
Endurable 


aT £I 
$8975 


Tere THAT 
fuer < aT 
38 Saw 
Sy dI A CHET 
$- wp 


With two parts. 

A fight between two persons using guns or 
swords. 

Disfigure. 

Wipe out. 

To declare untrue. 

Refuse to accept an offer. 

Show unwillingness towards. 


G SAA (A TH W*I)Prove wrong. 


SEA EDU 
P Ma Sg 


TAT OA ET 
w^ q4/ sew 


N-t fread V-eumsiui 


To break the law. 
To make someone or something a god. 


Remove the tension. 
Spread out; not clear or concise. 


N- An area where there is little rain. 
V- To leave someone. 


CIT Hh WIA Ws o A Sweet dish eaten at the end of a meal. 


TE. S1/ SHWHq 
4 Cae UI 
FIRT 

feaae d Al zT oT 


HG Ad cl a 
ta fase 


Al aS SUIT 
Tp c UPA aT 


31, fey a 
oA eT AT 


faa ufa g at (fafuan) 
faut ah 


SRST X 


Hollow/ A mental state of despair. 
Undervalue. 


Impartial. 
Not interested. 


Very pleasant. 
Pleasing to taste. 


To hate. 
To reduce in value. 


Having a certain imperfection. 
Lacking something. 


Clear and definite. 
Deciding. 


Producing effect. 


a fafsaret 3 144 1 '3Able to produce the desired result. 


"PU Y 
StH RIA 


sa u 


HW aa 
RIT e BELT Sate A 


CE Taha UH 
WIRA A F 


Competent. 
To get or produce something. 
Illegal or disopproved of by society. 


Involving less expenditure. 
Relating to economy. 


Existing for a long time. 
Bearable. 
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63. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


288 


Emigrant 


Immigrant 


Enormity 


Enormousness 


Ensure 
Insure 
Assure 


Envelop 


Envelope 


Especially 
Specially 


Excite 


Incite 
Expedient 
Expeditious 
Extinct 
Instinct 
Flair 

Flare 
Flaunt 
Flout 


Fortuitous 
Fortunate 
Felicity 
Facility 
Faculty 


Fatal 
Fateful 


Fain 
Feign 


aaa 


maa 
afd, ETT x 
FA Bl Al 


Ufa fate 
at A su 
fea a 8 al 


(€ * AT) 


(far Tw 1) 


fay 81 aR 
faa fay wr seach fem 


Stl faa 


Sota STS, AAT 


WI AET aw 
gI / w, d A 
fag td 

4 angqttt 
SATII fe 
CA g> TAT 
fern HAT 
Sea eL HIT 
AE Th 

ETIT Bit 
ae aq 

gfeu 


A person who leaves his country to settle in 
another. 
One who comes to another country. 


Extreme seriousness. 
Great in size or scale. 


To make sure. 
To protect against risk. 
To make certain of. 


To cover or surround something 
completely. 

A flat usually square paper container for a 
letter. 


In particular, above all. 
For a special purpose. 


To arouse feelings of happiness or 
enthusiasm. 

To arouse unpleasant or violent feelings. 
Helpful or useful in a particular situation. 
Prompt. 

No longer existing. 

Inborn impulse. 

Natural ability. 

A burst of flame or light/ to become angry. 
Display ostentatiously /to show off. 
Disregard a rule or custom. 

Happening by change. 

Lucky. 

A blessing, happiness. 

Ease or comfort 


wp uüqfsw wa ava fatAbility /departments of college/ the people 


/| "i Uh SRI NT who teach 

EDT de Deadly 

Wet ay Ww / W-g AHUt Sportant but with usually negative 
durum effect. 

u, yI A Gladly 


feia wen ( mrt 3 AFRO pretend to feel something. 
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77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


Floor 
Ground 


Graceful 
Gracious 
Gate 

Gait 
Gourmand 
Gourmet 


Hear 
Listen 


Hoard 
Horde 


Humility 
Humiliation 


Historic 
Historical 
Histrionic 
Human 
Humane 
Illegal 
Illicit 
Incredible 
Incredulous 


Ingenious 
Ingenuous 


Intense 
Intensive 


Invent 


Discover 


Industrial 
Industrious 


Imperious 
Imperial 


Incumbent 
Recumbent 


Jealous 


paT 
eg aH aaa 
fS RAT SI 
was T H E 
faan a 

JA F 

Het ag w^ 

fagi fan 


TAIE uz OD CwZ DG 


Al Aa 
zag 
Ù waz di 
sa u 


afaa a 
w AAMAR 


afs au as sfedvrw 


ISFE , HA 


d 
Tea 


A fares THAT 
"D SIAI 
sa Td d 
Ferd 

za T 

wÑ 


vet 
ATI A 


The flat surface of room on which we walk. 
The surface of earth outside the room. 


Handsome or attractive 
Merciful 


An entrance 
A particular way of walking. 


A glutton 
A food connoisseur. 


To receive sound. 
To hear carefully. 


To store in a secret place. 

A large group of people. 

The quality of being humble. 
Disrespect 


Important 
Relating to history 
Dramatic and exaggerated 


Relating to man 

Kind 

Against the law 
Disapproved of by society. 


Unbelievable 
Not ready to believe something/ someone. 


Clever and involving new ideas. 
Honest and sincere. 


Extreme and forceful. 

Involving a lot of effort. 

To create something which never existed 
before. 

To find something for the first time which 
nobody was aware of. 

Relating to industry 

Hard-working 


Haughty 

Majestic, relating to empire. 
To be necessary 

Lying down 


z va’ g (atg gH Ñ 3TWhen we are afraid of losing the person / 


thing we love, we feel jealous. 
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7 sq g Gaeg 7m Ñ Whe we wish we had what someone else 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


Envious 


Judicial 
Judicious 


Light 


Burn 


Lightening 


Lightning 
Lighting 
Loath 
Loathe 


Loose 
Lose 
Loss 


Luxuriant 
Luxurious 


Lovely 
Lovable 


Metal 
Mettle 


Metre 
Meter 


Negligent 
Negligible 
Momentary 
Momentous 
Minor 
Miner 
Militate 
Mitigate 


Naval 


=q qhaq q 
WATT X 


have, we feel envious. Envy and jealously 
are slightly different in meaning. 


Relating to a judge or justice. 
Wise, Prudent 


V-71 - Ha fy Tae è feWerb-to start flames in order to spread light/ 


N- 3 3x A1Adj- te A 


Noun-radiance/ Adj-not heavy. 


V-W a & faz V-tostart flames to destroy something/ N- 


N-€w 4 T A 


the 
part of body damaged due to heat. 


STA FA ECA FA TM WwTesmake bright/ less heavy/ pale/ less 


serious. 


fast - 4 spuma fea d4eflash of bright light seen in the sky. 


fart A e Be LTT 
HAST, F 

TUT Wem 

€ Tw 

GTA, EDU 
ser eta 


Auc a SM 
faa fm y w' 
WT, g WW 
ata oc 
ag 

aT Fal 

RIAs A FHF 


HAST 


eT Rae 
AT 


at fa a 

Het ag ow 
aT ot fen 
Sa a oe 

x fen wer Ar 


The arrangement of lights. 


Reluctant, unwilling 

To hate 

Not tight. 

Be defeated. 

The state of not in posession of something 
or having it less than before. 

Strong in growth 

Very comfortable and expensive. 
Beautiful 

Worthy of love 

A chemical element. Eg-gold, iron etc. 
Ability. 

A unit of length. 

A device used to measure the amount of 
something that is used. 

Careless 

Very little 

Short-lived 

Very important 

Underage 

One who works in mines. 


To hinder 


d wd wq MRA, J17 d* Make less severe. 


4 dt us fa 


Relating to a navy. 
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109. 


110. 


111. 


112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


Navel 


Notable 
Notorious 
Famous 
Eminent 


Official 
Officious 


Ordinance 
Ordnance 


Pane 


Pain 
Pains 
Palate 
Palette 
Pellet 


Pedal 
Peddle 


Perpetrate 
Perpetuate 


Personal 
Personnel 


Pore 
Pour 


Practice (N) 
Practise (V) 


Practicable 


Practical/ 
Pragmatic 


Prescribe 
Proscribe 


Proceed 
Precede 


Popular 


Tr 


ega dt wu 


* wd 
ates 


A4fugcu Saag 


A fan fon 


MES A $ fk R 


SEU Y 


Va AUS- WNT 


faz as IMIA A a 


aq 
SET cH A U 


ag 


infam wad 7 


Small round part in the middle of the 
stomach. 

Important and deserving attention. 
Known for bad qualities. 

Well known 

Well known and respected 


Relating to an office. 
Too eager to tell others what to do. 


A law made by the government. 
Military material such as weapons, 
ammunition etc. 

A flat piece of glass used in a window/ 
door. 

Feeling of physical suffering. 

A lot of efforts. 


The roof of the mouth/ the sense of taste. 
An artist's mixing board. 


fea dis 1 AH BT tT TW A small ball of any substance. 


V iucwepd aa 


A foot-operated lever. 


SD A ED HREH ST AITo sell goods by going from one place to 


AT (ATS) 


another. 


To commit (a crime). 


fea Ha / Baad At Wo cause something to continue. 


a AW SUI 


faa 
m 
Su 


Teal ,S € ^ CAT 


eae 
ST. A URAT 
© Het fx 


gr rd / WA Mt aH 


WITS AS WW) 
À IA dbi 


Sp we T 
WA Sp 


ates 


Private 
Staff 


Small hole. 

Flow, cause to flow. 
Regular activity. 

To do something regularly. 


Able to be done. 
Effective or realistic. 


To recommend 
Forbid or condemn. 


To continue 
To come before/happen before. 


Liked by all. 
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123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


Populous 


Pray 
Prey 


Principal 


Principle 
Quite 


Quiet 

Quit 
Respectable 
Respectful 
Respective 


Resource 
Recourse 


Refute 
Repudiate 


Regrettable 
Regretful 
Rise 

Raise 

Raze 

Rage 

Ride 


Drive 


Rout 
Route 
Root 
Septic 
Sceptic 
See 
Look 
Watch 


Stare 
Peep 
Glance 
Glare 
Glimpse 
Glower 


aA AM aa Thickly populated. 


HILU Al eT 
(V) fs aa x est (N) FR at 


aanak, Wu 


To offer prayer to God. 
Hunt and kill/ victim 


One who is in charge of a school/ first in 
order of importance. 


fugr- d Most important basic idea / moral rule. 


UU / eT € T Completely/a little/ Note: both meanings 
are different from each other 


gq To be silent 

Sr S. M to give up 

ur Worthy of respect. 
SA ASH Showing respect 
fafs te , RTT- Ser Particular 

aaa Means 

Utd Resort 

34 US FHT Prove to be wrong. 


i a Waa uz wp UvmtRefuse to accept as true or correct. 


T IHF 
= al 


Causing regret, undesirable. 
Feeling sorry 


SSal/ IM Wea A To get up, to progress. 


3 TAT 
edt dae 
Ted 


To lift 
To demolish 
Anger 


a fea a waa et wur To sit on an animal or two-wheeler and 


"wp x- fea A et wm 


TITS BA 
Tea 
€ 


wha aaa oW oum 


"s e 
2 Wu 


d 9T / TwW'ST«eHT 


travel. 
To travel by a four-wheeler. 


To defeat completely and easily. 
Path 

The underground part of a plant. 
A medical term involving sepsis. 
Doubtful of an idea or belief. 
Perceive with eyes. 

To direct the eyes in order to see. 


SUT (m 93r en) AWW look at something for a period of time/ 


NEU 
HD AT 
AAS T CAT 


TEANA BT AI 


Hah GAT 
TETAS BA 


to keep an eye on. 

To look continuously for a long time. 
To see secretly or through a hole. 
To give a quick short look. 

To stare angrily. 

To see someone very briefly. 

To see angrily. 
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135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


Sever 
Amputate 


Maim 


Severe 
Sewer 


Story 
Storey 


Suit 
Soot 
Suite 


Statue 
Statute 


Straight 
Strait 


Stationary 
Stationery 
Sight 

Site 

Cite 

Shear 
Sheer 


Toe 


Tow 


Temper 
Tamper 


Temporary 
Temporal 


Titillate 


Titivate 


Topical 
Tropical 


Vain 


Vein 


SET AT 


To break/ to separate. 


qm fea wT et si (er ?Cut off a body part that is permanently 
"WD Ae RFA damaged. 
aq fagter À wu arfa ta 


ow? 


qm fea siu e211 4To damage any body part permanently. 


"Wu er fa taney 


du 
ala 


er at 
Isl 


ae ATT 


A fem 
ue 


q fa 

fef qe 4 4 
EE! 

wr fa 

FELT 


Vaan scat 


afte; q7 
E EE E 
STAU I 


mea a, sc a fe) 


gw wu 
Uta S act 


wl wee Ta wu 


Ted 


Extreme 
Drain 


Account of any event. 
Floor 


Action in a law court. 
Black substance in smoke. 
A set of rooms / furniture. 


Image 
Written law 


Extending without a curve. 
Narrow passage of water. 


Not moving. 
Things needed for writing. 


Ability to see/view. 
A place of construction. 
To mention. 


To cut off-hair, wool etc. 
Utter, complete 


Any of the five separate parts at the end 
of the foot. 

To pull a vehicle using a rope or chain 
tied to another vehicle. 


Anger, rage 


SS. - srs. wu (fea dremnterfere with. 


al Pu p, o H fen 


wow fu 
Stl fere 


Bt eI WE DUI 
aafia spur faafaa uu 


sty 


SATA / TAS 


s 1 


Short lived 
Earthly or worldly 


Stimulate or excite especially in a sexual 
way. 
To make smarter or more pretty. 


Related to present time. 
With hot climate 


Not successful/arrogant. 


Tube that carries blood to the heart in our body. 
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149. Verbal 


150. 


151. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


155. 


156. 


Verbose 
Oral 
Verbiage 


Virtuous 
Virtual 
Vile 
Wile 
Vale 
Veil 
Wail 
Vocation 
Vacation 
Violence 
Violation 
Wither 
Whither 
Weather 
Whether 


Wave 
Waive 


J1 fs qF 
yog Bry 
w fee 


Relating to words 
Containing more words than necessary 
Spoken 


WIT FAST yog eru È of too many words due to which it 


ii 


SRI WA WA et AW becomes difficult for one to understand 


4 frre ou gT 
aeria 

bu 

afaa 

"rei 
AAG, eT eS 
3 Al 


Swag 
SHY 

fe A Hey 
FTAA sae CHT 
yw WaT 

ED 

a M 

een 3 

vex (N) «ew V) 
taune a 


the speech or article. 


Having good moral qualities 

In effect, though not in fact 

Immoral 

Tricks 

Valley 

Cover of face 

Weep 

Profession 

Holidays 

Force 

Infringement of law 

To fade 

Where 

Atmospheric condition (of a short period) 
"Whether ..... or' is a co-relative 
Raised mass of water in sea/ to move. 
To give up 
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WORD ............ LEA LR: E: A Meaning in English 

Abase ............... ÜA PGA.. Degrade. 

Abash .............. ERAT eden etae Made nA To embarrass. 

Abattoir ........... Ww UHES E tad Place where animals are killed. 

Abdicate .......... SAA eee cA ead ons Give up. 

Aberrant .......... SA eee hie He Abnormal. 

Abetment ........ EU BD AM e odio PCs The act of helping someone in 

wrongdoing. 

Abeyance ......... faci fasse PLDs Suspended action. 

Abhor ............... MAT Ahaire aa Detest, dislike, hate. 

Abject .............. F Å UAA. Extremely poor or unhappy. 

Abjure .............. FTO EI REAT RAL... Renounce upon oath. 

Ablution .......... "OLET BHA... The act of washing oneself. 

Abnegation...... TANS A- SHA KLAL... To give up a right or a claim. 

Abode .............. DHRU Aa a The place where someone lives. 

Abolish ............ SEY A zc X To put an end to. 

Abominable ..... [UNI DUE PROPRIO VR TENES Very bad or unpleasant. 

Aboriginal ....... SETS S euet ben etd Native. 

Abortive .......... IASG NERA Ra Fruitless, futile. 

Abrasive .......... lE: EE i: | REN Substance used for rubbing. 

Abridge ............ SETRT RESI. Shorten. 

Abrogate .......... wc umen (feu wreuwr/ uw Abelish some custom etc. 

Abscission ....... E E EEE Cutting off. 

Abscond ........... SERE E o ET Depart secretly. 

Absolute .......... T E ee ee M EE Complete. 

Absolve ............ I UM UY FARA. Pardon. 

Abstain ............ TOA, We WRAL. ee Refrain from. 

Abstract........... Het yta w fu rpg: AA BHortned form of speech/existing 
E as as an idea or feeling only. 
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27. Abstruse .......... FT e et Lab Send Difficult to understand. 

28. Abysmal .......... E EKE EE R Not measurable, very bad. 

29. Accede............. AL MES Ec PPP E Agree to do. 

30. Acclaim ........... DE ME ME. com Applaud. 

31. Accolade .......... RA rep HUE Award of merit. 

32. Accomplice ...... T A SS. EU.. Partner in crime. 

33. Accord ............. WH SERE eset atit dtes Do something in complete 
agreement. 

34. Accused ........... SEN Toonane ta One who is under trial in a court. 

35. Acme ............... rk res MH M Peak. 

36. Acquit.............. LIC c PM RR Declared to be not guilty. 

37. Adapt.............. Ss CK | To change to suit different 
environment. 

38. Adept............... inns MNT DER Proficient. 

39. Adolescent ...... TO Be ce eb ve os One who is growing into an adult. 

40. Adulteration ... [EA FE... Mixing some undesired commodity. 

41. Adultery .......... faa è? t1taa Yo gfs A.L... To have sex outside marriage. 

42. Adverse .......... STC "Eos pe cpattadee bees verte ds Unfavourable. 

43. Aftermath ....... fea sf8 a1 Se Al wd uu AL. The period which follows an undesired 
event. 

44. Aghast............. Tq ATT WAAL eee Sudden feeling of shock and worry. 

45. Agile................ Gal Cl seco ves ee tg ve ewes Able to move your body quickly. 

46. Agony .............. RTT Extreme sufferings. 

47. Aisle ................ Ao pe 1° Ga h saad ~.Marraw, long space between the two 

pu rows of seats. 

48. Alchemist ........ A Ra A A even Powgetetete One who tries to turn other base 
metal into gold. 

49. Alimony........... TH cup dul TA AT ct umm... Money paid usually to a wife after 
break-down of marriage. 

50. Altar ................ im eoru Rr ee eee Table/place where offerings are put 
in a religious place. 

51. Altercation ...... AWAY S, FT - GAL. A loud argument. 

52. Ambiguous ...... SEES PERL cess viceiter s Having more than one possible 
meaning. 

53. Amenable ........ sumurcdbupoUmeb or MAL... Willing to accept a suggestion. 

54. Amiable........... LA c | IRE RRA Pleasant and friendly behaviour. 

55. Angst............... Grae eT M TR E Great anxiety. 

56. Anguish........... 8 $4, © SALES Listo ieaiai Extreme unhappiness. 
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57. 


SAR 


67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 


75. 
76. 
77. 


78. 
79. 


80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 


Annotate ......... TA A T EAT To add a brief explanation. 

Anonymous ..... AE HAT Hee a a fea Morte eo niea Made/done by someone unknown. 

Antecedent...... ya WA Nc PEDE Something/someone existing before. 

Apathy ............. SS SEE us On ge ee Lack of interest /enthusiasm/ 
emotion. 

Appalling......... Me XETU duse Very bad and shocking. 

Appeasement ..j ST} RT... oeiee eere The act of giving advantage to one 
party. 

Archives .......... ufa fay wat ata d Wel Piáce where historical records are 

aw kept. 

Argumentative GRA TW... eee Often arguing or ready to argue. 

Articulate........ ST ST APL aee etes A good orator. 

Asceticism ...... FAIG cd ULA Religious beliefs and avoidance of 
life of pleasure. 

Assault ............ HE RAL... A violent attack. 

Asset ............... SE cni ete. Valuables. 

Atrocities ........ ISl eei essa ep ero DP UA eed Violent and cruel act. 

Attenuate ........ ARS Shell ossis E To calm or soothe. 

Attrition .......... tac. OP RE IUE ELT The gradual weakening of something. 

Augment.......... sie Tob eel sese reet p tre Add to/increase. 

August ............. m i: Important/Magestic. 

Aura... unus S SET, eededetee uncis or ree e asd A feeling or character a person/place 
seems to have. 

Averse ............. AS cei RTT Strong disliking. 

Awful ............... SE TESI Mi usd toti eben ipae dida Hateful. 

Babble ............. sig. sS iit edu Talk in a way which is difficult to 
understand. 

Bacchanalian ..3 3 9$... Drunken. 

Backbite .......... F IA E, 5 | MUR RESP AUS To speak something at the back of 
someone. 

Badger ............. d S T Seb asserit dedere Annoy 

Badinage ......... Wu fue LAD eee playful teasing/banter. 

Baffle ............... HAT GE Hr ene Ree ONE eer Confuse. 

Bait uus M e R seen edd us vi dena Snare, Trap, Decoy. 

Baleful............. ETT Oh, €T PAA NA. eee eee Deadly 

Balk................ HATH, PETAL. cece To be unwilling to do something. 

Balmy .............. TTA RR NEWER TES Pleasantly warm. 
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87. 
88. 


89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 


109. 
110. 


111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 


Baroque 


Barrage ............ 
Beeline ............ 


Beguile 
Behemoth 
Behest 
Benevolence ... 


Boisterous 


Bombast 


SERT Lt oe as Auten Curse. 

Wu PAS LAD. eee Conversation which is funny and not 
serious. 

Ei PORE ne Rene ener ee Sharp projection from fish hook. 

fols Eneas oca S d erveve ia tds Savagely cruel. 

p pen Poet. 

Lr Me T E TEE Shameless. 

WE og Si hy eer eer e un Highly ornate. 

T S MPO Structure built across a river. 

$8 Y91/ WER... Direct or quick route. 

Meet eite o S To father or produce. 

AYR E. To give unwillingly. 

FNT tL fuae... Cheat or mislead. 

SE ds Lb Hagae ba itidi bob Huge creature. 

Wd fra oa 3333024... At the request or order of. 

ro E Kindness. 

S SPI CT eiei To be disloyal/ to deceive. 

AAW oH fens TAA. A man who has no moral principles. 

IIA $ AAG 30H... Open and unashamed. 

AUS T ELS EE dads Swellings on skin. 

a A d RE atate Stormy weather. 

"e des. T SEL ie e A big mistake. 

JÅ YAALA ee To become pink in the face due to 
shyness. 

3T xq amma Aa, WF 3.4 NóiSy and full of energy. 

se dde dos fr; ee Pompous language with little 
meaning. 

C[ M To improve/increase. 

i i sc | noo pP RC i ban AGREE To take alcoholic drink. 

Ge A ee deee d Pe ee ee sed es An insult, spoken attack. 

BS SEDE tr A et NASA Mieka, Savagely violent 

i |i: 2o £O£-SLIoeosse Crumble under pressure. 

KYA PA / SAAT... To hurt/frighten someone. 

fort sn APA web WAT. To leave without permission. 

ECT Ce De ode shock acelin eos To kill/murder someone. 


UMS ROT UI $1.34 ..&.... Group of people who plan secretly. 
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120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 


125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 


131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 


138. 
139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 


Cacophony ...... 
Cadaver ........... 
Cadence .......... 
Cahoots ........... 


Calamity ......... 
Caldron ........... 
Calibre ............ 
Calligraphy ..... 
Callous ............ 
Callow ............. 


Canvass ........... 
Capitalize ....... 
Capitulate....... 
Capricious ....... 
Carcass............ 
Cardinal .......... 


Careen............. 


Carnage........... 
Casanova......... 


Catastrophe .... 
Cave (V) ........... 


Cave (N)........... 
Censor ............. 


Chauvinism .... 


feud A EMV. Hiding place. 

S ME CIS Re ae RUE TENER ENS Harsh mixture of sound. 

DE A dead human body. 

ERA Sq Ue LA Regular rise and fall of voice. 

SIS ERE dese eet ee es nee RET Acting together generally for a 
dishonest purpose. 

LIE CAPE UN NUN E Disaster. 

rr NETTO E EN Large kettle. 

EE Ability. 

A, Wl G A E RR Art of writing beautifully. 

Gi kes NUN cen A T Cruel 

cs ies n sere oe ee qe One with little experience or 
knowledge. 

tL H-CED2 ARRIE. H... Seek votes. 

WX SWS UAT Ae To supply money to a business. 

SACHA UE PAL. Surrender. 

SE Aas ONU a Fickle-minded. 

WAT TC (MAR A dee A dead body of a large animal. 

Ag Went Ae aves most important. 

Ta TU se Ag Va U- a wayom side to side while moving 
forward quickly. 

ce de epa ote en Slaughter / massacre. 

ipt BM. TEN ES One who has lots of sexual 
relationship. 

Ted T Eeee A sudden destructive event/ 
unpleasant and disastrous. 

WS ZS SMA Collapse/give in to demands. 

um m E A large hole on the side of a hill. 

A fa PARAL... E eet ae cates To ban unacceptable parts. 

Dis eT ala iesu ct Strongly criticise. 

SP SEPT Tiere voee en ree cared Complete disorder. 

PE epe BIER aod DRUSI S Attractive. 

MOL. Counts act mm d Pure 

as. CHA *ITUSD (SHI dez. Feling of superiority due to race or 

wr od g) gender. 
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148. 


149. 


150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 


156. 
157. 


158. 
159. 
160. 


161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 


166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 


171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 


Cheat .............. HOW Wo Wd WIL... One who cheats or deceives/the act 
of deceiving. 

Chide ............... SU 2 Ws act MES To reprimand and to speak severely 
to someone. 

Clamour .......... 3T UWg RA 1a I A ARA To make a loud complaint or demand. 

Clandestine .... «t... Planned/done in secret. 

Clasp ............... F A ee i GS ies Terres To hold something firmly. 

Cloak............... TT TM W/ PHA. Long gown/ to hide. 

Coalition ......... rg pe E A temporary alliance. 

Coddle ............. esac et à w*ILzmuL..To protect something/ someone too 
much. 

Collate ........... HAA War Ted e c 4d g fo patin proper order. 

Collision ......... pas P ER The act of hitting something with other 
thing. 

Combat ............ Wiss S d eid RIA LARA A fight especially during a war. 

Commendable .3 3 ul... Praiseworthy. 

Commute ........ ASI PAT ww) fafa / aaa Tothake the same journey regularly/ to 
change. 

Complement ...3 W... A thing that improves. 

Conceal ........... TS V a EE te seneeee M To hide. 

Concede .......... TOY EI [gi NUM Admit to be true. 

Concurring ...... I ELICIT T To agree with someone. 

Condolence ..... Wd Sal oH IAL... eee Sympathy for the family of a person 
who has recently died. 

Confrontation © FUG... ccc eere Fight/argument. 

Consecrate ...... fast sat at/ fast ©11..f31.aafiake or declare sacred. 

Conspicuity .....31 € RI €T. HL. Clarity. 

Conspirator ..... Bp€ mI klk Gye snes One who plans something illegal. 

Contemplate ... fS X988... Think of a particular thing for a long 
time. 

Convalesce ...... ET ELAM YT AGT. ee. Regain health after illness. 

Conversant .....3 TAFTA... Having knowledge of. 

Convict........... WT sp fug wen «D 8 faa.. A DTe proved guilty/to be proved guilty. 

Conviviality ....3T *W4sL.......eeeeseeee Friendly. 

Corporal .......... EEIE EE RPM DNUS HN. Bodily. 

Corpse ............. Hob LU Shuai A dead body of a person. 

Corroborate .....9 f*€ EL... Confirm or support. 
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178. 
179. 


180. 


181. 


182. 


183. 
184. 


185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 


191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 


203. 


204. 


205. 
206. 


Countenance... A @ A LLA... The expression of the face. 

Couplet ........... HHH T GPA. Two successive rhyming lines of 
verse. 

Cramp ............. TA SITHD/ FMB... Hamper or restraint/painful 
involuntary tightening of a muscle. 

Credentials ..... DT OU SRH.ETS.042225 Qualities/documents proving ability 
and experience. 

Crooked ........... qd? Wu SAAB. Dishonest/not forming a straight 
line. 

Culminate ....... VERE TA Gt ASL... To reach a point and then finish. 

Culprit............. EIUS a ee Someone who has done something 
wrong. 

Curb ................ SUELE di] f RS To check/restrain. 

Dab hand ......... ICE AAA PAG An expert in something. 

Dabble ............. fw weet aw es GP... Work in non-serious way. 

Daft ones T t0 TP Silly or stupid. 

Dainty ............. ST ST GH BR Reece Small and graceful. 

Dally................ as GU Ft - ALFA... Procrastinate/to waste time or do 
something slowly. 

Damsel ............ afaa Teds Ad M A young unmarried girl. 

Dank................ STT Havel RONDE OE Damp/ wet. 

Dapper ............. SS = SI estere eer dern Neat and tidy. 

Dappled ........... HERI he ae eer eee Spotted. 

Daub ................ A LAs alee Ts A Smear 

Daunt .............. S Wits E AR Intimidate, frighten. 

Dauntless........ JI; - UE Se RUN AER PENES EN Bold. 

Dearth ............. L7; E Re eR Teste OR ME ee Lack of. 

Debauched ...... RIEL te Ua, 4s Bt a fe Ondwrp is given to sex, alcohol etc. 

Debilitate ........ Lore up Weaken. 

Debonair.......... ST UE d db s asta Friendly. 

Debunk............ AAW AY T SB. To show that some thing is less 
important. 

Debut .............. ECT. AE cene er er eun Something performed for the first 
time. 

Decency ........... SES Sd eee tela bsc dde good and moral behavior. 

Decimate ......... ec AMT std ese ner ene dg Kill/ destroy. 

Decipher .......... fe fore «ed d SE SRT EGE GT Decode. 
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207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 


217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 
221. 


222. 
223. 


224. 


225. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 


231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 
236. 
237. 


Deforestation .. 


Demographer .. 


Desecration 


Detrimental .... 


Disembarked ... 


Disinterested .. 
Disparagement 

Dispassionate . 
Dispense with . 
Disseminate .... 


SAI LG ee ee Coe Downward slope. 

CER FTAA AL. eee Disfigure. 

SWAG sn pesetas eta Existing in fact. 

THR SU SES o ee ees One who accepts defeat easily. 

XE. Lise ger iris Respect. 

Sisi VA, eta Pra Epp de o bns Disobedient. 

SATS 5 SPOT oa iere teneis Cutting down of trees in a large area. 

TAT FT PAT Lese Reduce tension. 

JM M RUP C MEER A large amount of rain/ water. 

San farm ad WDR... A person who studies changes in 
number of births. 

[s SLs tases reti ae To criticize strongly. 

RIA t Er DURO RETRO E DES Very bad. 

LH IP T A testimony. 

TEU IAr To come off the railway track. 

"esr T I delle odo Treatment of something sacred with 


disrespect. 

fea AG a dtu feud a zvsFeeling involving great willingness. 

BLU ode WD Unpleasant, causing strong feeling of 
dislike. 

hub c ayo avectustban esas The easing of hostility between 
countries. 

Bt fede AM... Discouragement from action. 

REC E EU ARN Harmful. 

S dd db ob sve bt e Spread over a wide area. 

UI *TT WAR. eee Eat dinner. 

"p HAA Fe Lack of agreement. 

STAT WE NEN To leave a ship/plane after the 
journey. 

FATIT ABBA Disappointment. 

TART aye a der cs FS IUE Impartial. 

S ELI M Pot e Aa odo Insult/abuse. 

ME Shee SR Not influenced by emotion. 

C95 qp OU Toe rer ieget tun Get rid of or manage without. 

Ses a Oe ea Tne tutus arant eod Spread widely. 

SE SUR SIL ean ext Obedient. 
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238. 
239. 
240. 


241. 
242. 
243. 
244. 
245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 
249. 


250. 
251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
255. 


256. 
257. 
258. 
259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 


265. 


266. 
267. 
268. 
269. 


Dolorous .......... R 29 bor de eve a Sad. 

Draconian ...... BE ATG Rn Extremely severe. 

Drain ............... FET SAT ADM Lue eee (V) removing things; (N) pipes and 
sewage. 

Drizzle ............. ghee al Sl dosi Rain in very small light drops. 

Drowsy ............. SIM ie he MI ELO ATE Sleepy. 

Ebb 2 oot IEA, WS9.5Z3L......... Recede. 

Ebullient ......... rue Ric RE REM SUSPEN Very energetic and positive. 

Eccentric......... GHA. «in Hit C cu drm eee Of strange behaviour. 

Eclectic ........... fafet-* aa w^ ou g.d. $.X... Selected from various sources. 

Ecstasy ............ SE CE QW. Societate A state of extreme happiness. 

Edict ................ SDRGIEDT BIJ. Official command, order. 

Edify ................ fy far amr V1 GRA fA... To educate morally or spiritually. 

ata fe menfes us fen 

Eerie ............... € WM sd ete esee Weird/strange in a frightening way. 

Efface .............. THE IS Rosen A test Wipe out. 

Effect .............. Ea EE OE E O A E Rd Result. 

Effeminate ...... a Wal T: yond E AA T Having womanly traits. 

Effete .............. BEL OO Weak and without power. 

Effigy .............. UCR 322g tote inasronthagshteesmahepeeds A model representing someone, 
Dummy. 

Effluvium ........ E EE EE Noxious smell. 

Effrontery ....... wF IRA Extreme rudeness. 

Egalitarian...... SIRE S S oce be e EE HE IRR Believing all people are equal. 

Egregious ........ HAV se qs... Notorious/extremely bad. 

Egress ............. Tes qeu ace ls octal aust Exit 

Elated ............. MBs C —————( Overjoyed. 

Elicit ............... Se dud] ie idee eura ca Draw out by discussion. 

Elite ................ SCI sic ooticerd e ier eat A superior group. 

Elope ............... EITAN GSP... To leave home secretly to get 
married. 

Elucidate ........ XE OO To make clear and easy to 
understand. 

Elusive ............ "E S W^ AAA A A/ saa... Difficult to find/discribe. 

Emaciated ....... ae fea NM PC RN ET Thin and weak. 

Emanate.......... FAA SUM doceat e nite auonetecs Emitting/ ejecting. 

Emancipate ..... "p EE eere xi eaees Set free. 
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270. 
271. 


272. 
273. 
274. 
275. 
276. 
277. 
278. 
279. 
280. 
281. 
282. 
283. 
284. 


285. 
286. 
287. 
288. 
289. 
290. 
291. 


292. 
293. 
294. 
295. 
296. 


297. 
298. 
299. 
300. 
301. 
302. 


Embark ........... Io SMIT reser o A i vie To begin . 

Embarrass ....... Ae SD) cc PH ENDE To cause someone feel 
uncomfortable. 

Embellish ....... PIT PET ABA ee To ornate or decorate. 

Embolden ........ SH CEDE I OOTO To make someone brave. 

Eminent .......... AUTE b ee een a Re aren ae Known and respected . 

Emulate .......... SET Sl Atei zd bn se Try to be equal. 

Endangered ..... 392 UV £3... To put at risk. 

Endear............. TH. PSH eaa To cause someone to be liked. 

Enmity ............ S ss ito dida Animosity, a feeling of hatred. 

Enormity ......... FIII RE Of very great size or importance. 

Enthrall ......... Ely Pema MR OPE Attract. 

Enthusiastic ...3 « Af... cece ewes Causing excitement. 

Envisage ......... PÍA IRAT ais tetiacM gend To expect as a possibility. 

Eradicate ........ SOR mE hilos cioe tentis Remove/destroy completely. 

Errand ............. X wma Au Aa AT = A Short journey to deliver/collect 

w^) something. 

Errant ............. RIEL 5,1. HL E..24..1.. One who does something wrong. 

Escalate .......... AG: Utd vemce gchar cseiaase tadewostiagis To increase/to expand step by step. 

Espouse........... WA I exem Support/adopt a cause or way of life. 

Estrange......... RAG SS etn ent No longer friendly. 

Etch ................ Er ams: Ic es an a Make clearly defined. 

Ethical ............ LL. c PIRA Beliefs which control behaviour. 

Eunuch............ TESE cT disset Sean Vanda acne md A person who is neither a man nor a 
woman. 

Exasperate.....* 4 WU W QI SL. To irritate 

Exceptionable .31 fx T HWP... Objectionable. 

Exceptional ..... ict ates aes setae EE Unusual. 

Excruciating ...3t FART È. g... Extremely painful. 

Executioner .... s 1 Go... eee eee One who carries the job of executing 
someone. 

Exhaust........... Gd RN AARAL... To spend/to make tired. 

Exhilarate ....... A AP EIE ca MIN Cause to feel very happy. 

Expostulate ...Í9W UF FAL... Disagree strongly. 

Extravaganza ..f«" s emu... Exciting and expensive event. 

Fad een g` PAN Ll esie n A craze. 

Falter .............. eral rll A oon te em teas Hesitate. 
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303 


304. 
305. 
306. 
307. 
308. 
309. 
310. 
311. 
312. 
313. 
314. 
315. 
316. 
317. 
318. 


319. 
320. 
321. 
322. 
323. 


324. 
325. 
326. 
327. 
328. 
329. 
330. 
331. 
332. 


333. 
334. 


. Fanatic ............ 


Faux pas .......... 
Feasible .......... 
Feeble ............. 


Fetter .............. 
Fiends ............. 
Finesse ............ 


thi. dub ots EET Extremely enthusiastic of one's 
religion, belief etc. 
T WaT A FWA RA d. Breeder or dealer of animals. 


WITH Ww ES. An absurd event. 

TIT Sieb; deed ice dere ede Ee Reg Having serious and deadly effect. 

SURE" Destiny. 

Wet ay W^ Wu eL.. g... Having important but negative effect. 

H E usua aontwivos irs Foolish. 

fra &T 3T b WAM... Animals of a particular area. 

EE: Bi cur. RR Word/behavior that is social mistake. 

prit tes RON NEN Practical. 

ror T Weak and without energy. 

TY BAL cccceeeesseeeees To pretend. 

[PE QNO NI PERTH Happiness/ bliss. 

SEL CHSRI ee A major criminal act. 

EIE AE USC HEDE PE INNEN Wild. 

IÅ W WIAA, ALA. To transport people or goods/a boat for 
transportation. 

qe Ìt æa qu 3..3st..s To keep someone within limits. 

Ve TE, PRTA ak Rae An evil person. 

Th CM ET tere Segeoueats Great skill or style. 

PAPE q.i Dumbfound/astonished. 

SS dell. eec er pear duca To start suddenly such as violence, 
pain or anger. 

TS SET St "DITS, ose dy ers Display ostentatiously. 

tL WA WD wast vsísurnsTighten a muscle. 

"Sw" sw Wa... To beat with a whip or stick. 

SO EW, ha DM ND TUR To disobey rule/law. 

T/S Sh SER CE ioa seeen Foolishness. 

BA WA EE E RR Predicting something. 

Aaa Fe, zo wd... Which can be easily broken. 

aA ais, TUO Wu w...r.wFülttof unpleasant things. 

IT @ G1 We WwG/..G.rBaSmÜ expression showing anger/ 
annoyance. 

EI An outbreak of public anger. 

FER v9. R. 3L... To put cloth etc in the mouth. 
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335. Gallantry ......... p EI E Bravery. 

336. Garish ............. wg ASAE c u.s. Overbright in colour/gaudy. 

337. Garner ............. SE. GT cL nier d Store up, gather. 

338. Gawk ............... ww Ww A RS Wu. Stare foolishly. 

339. Genesis ........... NC deese recedere esas The origin of something. 

340. Gigantic .......... Tene Rc pe t ren A Core Extremely large. 

341. Glare ............... ONECC A dE: D. PCM NE TN A long angry look. 

342. Glee................. 3 RD eec Rena UM t eet ET Great delight. 

343. Glimmer .......... How vat) ay A. fuu... A faint light/a slight sign of 
something good. 

344. Glum ............... € el FATT AAG Disappointed or unhappy and quiet. 

345. Glutton............ Mis test E E abe One who eats too much. 

346. Gourmet .......... UPA A GGT ee A person who knows a lot about food 
and cooking. 

347. Grandeur ......... YI o AAEE A edes Ede The quality of being very beautiful and 
attractive. 

348. Grapple............ HEIDI corn Wrestle. 

349. Grievous.......... RAF È F TEIix.2 B2. Having very serious effect or causing 
pain. 

350. Grotesque ....... Tae D OOOI Unpleasant /distorted. 

351. Grumble .......... aS. FS, 171 (GLOGH.B..)...... To complain about something in an 
annoyed way. 

352. Guffaw ............. Ido E EE TD LR NUMEN Noisy laughter. 

353. Haggard ........... i SH E422... Looking ill or tired. 

354. Hailstorm ........ Sp A WI TAMA ee A sudden heavy fall of hail. 

355. Hallucination ..* 1 H... To see or feel something or someone 
that does not exist. 

356. Hapless............ GA las cde ete inet adsis Unlucky/ helpless. 

357. Hard hearted ...% U1 IÎĘT...... eeen A person who is not kind. 

358. Harrowing ....... RUT BH W... Extremely upsetting. 

359. Harry ............... RITA LH MER To annoy. 

360. Hasten ............. C ECC CE MER LE REP PM CO NOEL Hurry and do things quickly. 

361. Hatch ............... mit (pe E aon nen To make (a secret plan). 

362. Haughty .......... RC Sacer Arrogant. 

363. Hazardous ....... 3E GUT S ius oL Ire REOR SES Dangerous. 

364. Head Strong ....f5 1... Stubborn. 
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365. 


366. 
367. 


368. 
369. 
370. 
371. 


372. 
373. 
374. 
375. 
376. 
377. 
378. 
379. 


380. 
381. 
382. 
383. 
384. 
385. 
386. 
387. 
388. 
389. 
390. 
391. 
392. 
393. 
394. 
395. 
396. 


Heckle ............. MART Gt AG KITA BHO interrupt with loud unfriendly 
questions or statements. 

Heinous ........... SEL Tet ees die tala Ginas a eee edes qd Atrocious. 

Heir is S TTA T OB oo aco Oma One who legally receives money or 
title. 

Hermetic ......... EIE M Air-tight. 

Hermitage ....... "d escort eiue rire nre SUYA Home of a hermit. 

Hideous ........... Sene hte TAO Extremely ugly/bad. 

Hobble ............. STE 1 RAL. ee To walk in a way as if the leg is 
injured. 

Homage ........... ROR [i EO a T Deep respect shown. 

Honorary ......... SE TEL To work without salary. 

Honourable ..... SLSUL TS ete acerbe tms Respectable. 

Horde ............... 3H E E cr e Mer erre io A large group of people. 

Horrendous ..... V SUSB a iiber telecrete esed Horrifying. 

Hulk ................ DEC UNS ERR Large and heavy. 

Hurdle ............. RO AS ui e ose deett i e gea Obstacle. 

Hush up ........... TH D- WS T RAL eee Trying to prevent the discovery of 
particular facts. 

Ideal ............... c PPP TEL Without fault/to be perfect. 

Idle none SAY fA AAW. Not working. 

Illegal gratification 41 3 WSH 31 1 wa q fez......... Unlawful satisfaction. 

Illegible .......... OTE Al MTM RENS Which cannot be read. 

Illicit ............... - x PE Disapproved by the society. 

Imbecility ....... NE UN. MS Stupidity. 

Imbibe ............. WW | ee tede To absorb/receive. 

Immerse .......... SOLA gh ease tons To become completely absorbed. 

Imminent ........ CE do PE Likely to happen very soon. 

Immolate ......... SED RIAR | ien Offer as a sacrifice by burning. 

Immune .......... ATR TE GR acce beet Resistant to. 

Immure .......... a g} ALAJ.. Imprison. 

Immutable ...... ena R Arr Unchangeable. 

Impairment ..... SRA RA EARE E Handicap and disabled. 

Impalpable ...... w Watt yas deu... Difficult to feel or understand. 

Impasse .......... c: Bios MC ae RN A deadlock. 

Imperialism ....W H 15 ATR... System in which a country rules 


other countries. 
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397. 


398. 


399. 
400. 
401. 
402. 
403. 
404. 
405. 
406. 
407. 
408. 


409. 
410. 
411. 


412. 
413. 


414. 
415. 
416. 
417. 


418. 
419. 
420. 


421. 


422. 


423. 
424. 


Implicate ......... fed STA FĂ WAL. To show that somone is involved in a 
crime. 

Impound .......... FPR | eee Seize and take legal possession of 
something. 

Impromptu ...... feat WAT Dee Done/said without preparation. 

Impulse ........... SSP A ALM... Sudden urge to do something. 

Impunity ......... US: Ei HE Freedom from punishment. 

Incarnate ........ FAA A gate nants In human form. 

Incessant ........ CRT TU T epea cese bene te esse Never stopping. 

Incision ........... TAM RE MP NITET REC MEC NUM An opening made by a sharp tool. 

Incongruous ....3 Ù dg... Unusual/different from others. 

Inconspicuous.X 21441 ufesrz.38.... Not easily noticed or seen. 

Incumbent ...... C: e m Necessary as a duty. 

Incur................ pw ay usn * 9 wu EE:ERM ICI experience something usually 
unpleasant. 

Indelible.......... TA aut eae Sees Unable to be removed. 

Indigence ........ T Rd ETT ee Poverty. 

Inducement... AT PLA... Act done to persuade someone or 
something. 

Indulge ............ A WETE | Allow oneself something enjoyable. 

Inhibition ........ TOAD ote ND I A feeling preventing one from acting 
naturally. 

Insane ............. UIT utet eame Mentally ill. 

Instigate ......... jj m Aste eie i ec AAT To urge to do some action. 

Interlocutor ....0 d AIPA AWA... Someone involved in a conversation. 

Intermittent ..*- HP oe Not happening regularly or 
continuously. 

Intertwined ..... UNE RE Or. T RE NY To be twisted together. 

Intimidate ....... (EI M ML Frighten. 

Intruder........... A: a Da beste toe One who enters a place without 
permission. 

Irony ................ TAS. Pase Una ot ect dn Meaning opposite but in a sarcastic 
manner. 

Irrevocable ...... DP FH A FO Impossible to change. 

Isolate ............. CS | To place apart or alone. 

Jack... SOT eee RTI To raise something/increase the 
price. 
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425. 
426. 
427. 
428. 
429. 
430. 
431. 
432. 
433. 
434. 
435. 
436. 
437. 
438. 
439. 
440. 
441. 
442. 
443. 
444. 
445. 
446. 
447. 
448. 
449. 
450. 
451. 


452. 
453. 
454. 


455. 
456. 


457 


Loquacious 


Malcontent 


was. T (W, TT WIA X.. A large gathering to have fun. 


i pde aa en ces In danger. 
RITA, ETWA CA. Nervous. 

[3 NE gcn pere re Good natured. 
E i EE Rejoicing. 


x CONTRO NUR Joining point. 

X CET I A ERR Eth bit To prepare dough. 

E [TERN EDS ERAN Difficult to solve. 

Rp APUL cousin Ddsda eed dud Quiet/peaceful. 

RE SIT = UIT. ccs Git eere es Long and thin (not attractive). 


ui AT MEAN a donas S Me Gone To praise. 

XE MEER esL Honour/praise. 

M c e eaa eee ANS ees des Careless. 

Tut [80 cocos du Lustfulness. 

3b IE e cone eiat Suspicious. 

ya a UPS RRL Very old and popular story. 
EINER T Allowed by law. 

SUR Hsec see peras deiectis Not strict. 

ro E o a Me vn covetoae ca To make less strong. 

SU SI e och A AL LU Lacking energy/lazy. 
GEE GA NEMPE PUE EM Legally responsible. 

Tetas Todi secun abeo ts bali eda With one side lower than the other. 
ELEn i i Gsaecacan ibtd adios Talkative/Garrulous. 
TATUM eh secs DR Insanity. 

AGL Aube eve EEUU Masculine. 


dd oss med dat The large size or importance of 
something. 
IIRI, WR ee Powerful/dignified and impressive. 


FIM SE, eee eee Pe An illness. 

Seg oe ina eee Person dissatisfied with existing state 
of affairs. 

HBEEC iC Baleful, harmful, Deadly. 

Ef ic MERE RR MUN. Huge 

UU eunt urat M der A person who behaves in an uncontrolled 
manner. 
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458. Manifestation .2í* 15 423.0000... Clear to become noticeable. 

459. Marine ............ Sw Lt achesade d odthres cfe: Related to sea. 

460. Massacre ......... Xr.) fg MR POLT A EU DU An act of killing many people. 

461. Maze ............... r pue crc TUM A complicated set of path or passages. 

462. Melancholy .....% 81... seem Sad. 

463. Menace ........... SHE snb et eee Yn A dangerous or troublesome person/ 
situation. 

464. Milestone ....... AAA P EI easi een a An important event in the history of 
someone/something. 

465. Miniscule........ AF BDB ll eodem Very small. 

466. Mirth............... B ul are wc RO EE Laughter, happiness. 

467. Miscreant ....... SIGH n One who behaves badly/doesn't obey 
rules. 

468. Mitigate .......... Loco eer MER To make/become less severe. 

469. Momentum ..... t EI] E r The force that keeps motion on. 

470. Monstrous ...... TAS Tet CERTI Se score drtips Like a monster (cruel and/or very 
big). 

471. Morbidity ........ feq SEWERL.2ggssssseesee Unpleasant and strange. 

472. Moron ............. DÉC e Ee E A stupid person. 

473. Mounting ........ AG Ede P Gradually increasing. 

474. Mow ................ i: (G iciai | re eee ee re Kill by knocking down with vehicle. 

475. Mull ................ feti: € polls o obere RO ERR To think carefully about something 

476. Muster ............ Ro Ti "eb Toe i eet etg te ae qon ed Gather together/sum up a feeling. 

477. Mutilate .......... ELE e: zu] P To damage severely. 

479. Mythology ...... JU rell S SR Toit o eda ta Myths in general. 

480. Myth .............. e PRE s uUa i DU KL Ue Ancient story. 

481. Nadir ............... TV HER AE Cos oor ae eus The worst moment/the lowest point. 

482. Nape ............... Urge en E The back of the neck. 

483. Nemesis .......... A fa xb fA TU AT y fum. Rival that is difficult to defeat. 

484. Neologism ....... fod FSRA AF SlL.2.2.228 New meaning. 

485. Neophyte ......... Si o SPESE o nce wood Beginner, novice. 

486. Nexus .............. SEO E E eral Connection. 

487. Nightmare ....... Re e EE GEE tpe tevin di. Frightening dream/an unpleasant 
experience. 

488. Nocturnal ........ TS, A. HE Occurring/ active at night. 

489. Nomad ............. LUAT spur wer er wrap faa Member of a tribe who travels from 


place to place. 
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490. Nonchalant .....3 31 Ñ3/ *T138l3................ Careless/ lacking interest. 

491. Oblivion .......... Tee Teens ere ERN The state of being unaware/ 
forgotten. 

492. Obnoxious ....... P E EON nt UU NE Unpleasant. 

493. Obscene........... SR el neci der eds Rude or shocking. 

494. Obsessive ........ WA STG WAL. Related to thinking about something 
constantly. 

495. Obsolete .......... UR D P Not in use any more. 

496. Obstinate ........ [pietre Stubborn. 

497. Occlude ........... SS beilo dace btc a close up or block. 

498. Occult .............. Tras -z Ta A waf. Secret, mysterious, relating to magical 
power. 

499. Ogre ................ LE: asses PCT A frightening character of children's 
stories who eats children. 

500. Ombudsman ....& FI 8... Officer who deals with complaints. 

501. Ominious......... wu d A ALIIA... Suggesting that something 
unpleasant is likely to happen. 

502. Opportunist ..... SAGA Loses vele e ag veu tv n One who grabs every opportunity. 

503. Optimistic ....... S al SG IM D REMO RR One who is hopeful. 

504. Orator .............. UTIL E a eesotees A skilled speaker. 

505. Ordain ............. b d A | MR nO Order officially. 

506. Ostensible ....... Teu Tee leote bandes ven ata Showy. 

507. Oust ................ Tidi eis aste tend Force out from the position of power. 

508. Outrage ........... S Wü ce Insult/offence. 

509. Overestimate ..5 4 «I A FH FAL... To think that one is greater than he 
really is. 

510. Palate .............. ag/ vsum qim... The top part of the inside of your 
mouth/ Appreciation for food or drink. 

511. Palatial ........... TOC, n red oe A huge and splendid house. 

512. Paltry .............. Be El MPH TM Worthless. 

513. Pan .................. ST UT TAT WAL... ccs Criticise harshly. 

514. Panacea ........... rub cp, cS A remedy for all diseases. 

515. Panache .......... TAD DRE codo ro red ine Confidence/elegance/ style. 

516. Pandemic ........ B phi ees ce eae cies coe er eevee Widespread. 

517. Pandemonium 3T X33 9l... Great confusion/noisy disorder. 

518. Panic ............... pae ER Sudden uncontrolled fear. 

519. Paramount ...... SUI / i herp cde atiis e aded eR Supreme, zenith. 
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520. Parched ........... LE EE AOA Dried out due to heat. 

521. Pariah ............. AA PASTA Te Social outcast. 

522. Parley .............. EP nbl i usE ASTON DIM ee Conference. 

523. Parochial......... Bay AR AWA. Narrow in outlook. 

524. Patronage ....... VO Colby ME ce Ten a TERS See IDEEN The support given to an organization. 

525. Pawn................ va muss eso tka cota orden OET People of little importance. 

526. Peck ................ UC dE y SMA urat erae Kiss lightly. 

527. Peddler ............ Pus HU d eda tex One who travels door to door to sell 
something. 

528. Pellet .............. S ST UN, e A small ball of something. 

529. Pelt ................. a gabs AE ees Throw 

530. Perfidious ....... Tert eer d benc dettes Unable to be trusted. 

531. Persevere ........ Head (qp fum & a ag. Oontinue inspite of difficulty. 

532. Persist ............. SES] Eo ee ape mee er Continue and last. 

533. Personify ......... HARRA opone dst iid Represent in human form. 

534. Perspire........... AKT ose Looney He ele To sweat. 

535. Perturb ............ [SEG sca thas A NND Disturb. 

536. Perverse .......... CCS EL CAE NEU NUN Contrary to what is accepted or 
expected. 

537. Pessimist ........ HITTIR AL E One who is not hopeful by nature. 

538. Pious ............... S ORE TEAN AANE a CECI Religious. 

539. Pivotal............. Np WE ou nexo eei been recat Central and important. 

540. Plaint .............. CR ECCE RR TER NR A legal complaint. 

541. Plight .............. ye | Wee v Se Unpleasant condition. 

542. Polygamy ........ BG TAA Banden eee Ged Genanaian itus To have more that one wife/ 
husband. 

543. Pomp ............... MR pe Sree eae E eE Splendid and colourful ceremony. 

544. Populace.......... AAA 2e fee ebur tiated Ordinary people. 

545. Posthumously .3* 3 - $ WE. Awarded/published after death. 

546. Pragmatic ....... ART UR Lees Practical. 

547. Precedent........ ya A... An action already taken place/ 
decision already taken. 

548. Precincts ......... wl Aa RA War afa.az Part of a city where vehicles 

SET are not allowed/limits. 
549. Predicament ...2f9 421 A af sti fra ent Y fern unpleasant situation, which is 


difficult to get out of. 
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550. Prejudice ......... MPa MEE S A EEEO EC Unfair opinion. 

551. Preposterous ...0 TH FT LUM. ees Very foolish/ridiculous. 

552. Prey ................. LEE: E NORMEN NEED IU AUS Victim/an animal hunted by another 
for food. 

553. Proclivity ........ FEM Ut Tendency or inclination. 

554. Proliferation ...4 d XH 511 Ñ` St HAR... Increasing greatly and suddenly in 
number. 

555. Promising ....... ERES LO Showing signs of being successful in 
future. 

556. Propensity ...... gta adh wy Ws... Tendency towards behaving badly. 

557. Provocative ..... opp "d Ree ee Causing an angry reaction/ inciting. 

558. Prudence ......... STS TM one ei Da A pcs Wisdom. 

559. Pugnacious .....3 $13 3... sese Quarrelsome. 

560. Punitive .......... RUST CM MUR ME UDINE Intended as a punishment. 

561. Purge............... * CATA, o X, ml... To get rid of people you don't like/to 
make free for harmful things. 

562. Pyre................. i ge — es A large pile of wood on which a dead 
body is burnt. 

563. Quantum ......... fod twat ESDE.22226ee Unit of something. 

564. Quell ............... LNSCN TERR S To stop something especially by using 
force. 

565. Quench. ............ g M OI ei satisfy (thirst). 

566. Query .............. T pd b els e E IAGRHEHNMON A question/ doubt. 

567. Quiescent........ tu D P Dormant, at rest. 

568. Quietude ......... al I iets faa btecntantnn, EET Tranquility. 

569. Quotidian ........ AESD A E EET Common/ ordinary. 

570. Racial .............. FETT E: Ec: RR Connected with a particular race or 
country. 

571. Rancor............. LU MU "x Bitterness, hatred. 

572. Rankle............. S SUL posl Loses es dae qi Irritate. 

573. Rapport ........... nor ME NES Harmony. 

574. Ratify .............. A A TRAL... Confirm formally by signing it or voting 
for it. 

575. Ravenous ........ R, TER. oc enia Extremely hungry. 

576. Raze ................ uL TUE LUI E To destroy. 

577. Rebellious ....... TAR EEEE E NERVAE HR One who opposes the system. 
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578. Rebuff ............. WA tat Ata YM 3l. To refuse a helpful suggestion. 

579. Rebuke ........... y Ud EUSTEA... Scold harshly. 

580. Recalcitrant ....3 €ES...........seuueeseseses sese One who is unwilling to obey orders. 

581. Reckless.......... SU: AAA ahs a NEN TEN Without caring for the result of an 
action. 

582. Recluse ........... h ORE oe aiaa One who lives alone. 

583. Recuperate...... SIPE at fam dt ms... To recover from illness. 

584. Redundant ...... DES. | ne ee ST Re eet Unnecessary. 

585. Refute ............. NE US AL A E cence end To say/prove that a person opinion is 
wrong. 

586. Regime ............ N Leere re EET Rule of. 

587. Reign ............... DE: p" The monarch's period of rule. 

588. Rein ................ CM A ATAATA... Piece of leather which helps you to 
control the headgear of a horse/to 
bridle/to restrain. 

589. Relegate .......... ƏBA IRAT SRM SR Place in a lower position. 

590. Reluctant ........ - por e. E eee Unwilling. 

591. Remorse .......... SA A) wri a hone RU AEVRRAR Feeling of guilt or regret. 

592. Renewable ...... IÅ CIT S Lodo cns ecards Which can be used again and again. 

593. Repent............. bk eee To be sorry for something. 

594. Repercussions . 4 13... Consequence. 

595. Replica ............ [EE T TERRENUM An exact copy of an object. 

596. Reprehensible . F= «41.3... Deserving condemnation. 

597. Reprieve .......... E he es KAORE A A E TE An escape from a bad situation. 

598. Repugnant ...... afa W PAI VLA... Unpleasant behavior or belief. 

599. Resentment .... 7 WG... seee Feeling of dislike. 

600. Respite ............ ELT Relief from something. 

601. Resurgence ....f«4 feu wa A fF vu AZ 21A new increase of idea which had 
been forgotten for some time. 

602. Resurrect ........ IEEE: BERE RR To bring someone back to life. 

603. Retrieve .......... Fa UATARA... To find and bring back something. 

604. Reverence ....... PEAS seal E Respect. 

605. Rhetoric .......... ALTIA FITMY (& g wEffettivenspeech but not essentially 

$ WRITUIT) sincere. 

606. Rumour ........... SH dl Era arr terre eres Piece of news that may or may not be 
true. 
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607. 
608. 
609. 


610. 
611. 


612. 
613. 
614. 
615. 
616. 
617. 
618. 
619. 


620. 
621. 
622. 
623. 


624. 
625. 


626. 
627. 


628. 
629. 
630. 
631. 
632. 
633. 


634. 
635. 
636. 


Ruthless.......... 


Salubrious ...... 
Salvation ........ 


Sanctity .......... 
Sanguine ......... 
Sarcasm .......... 


Severity .......... 
Shambles ........ 


Solidarity ........ 
Solitary ........... 
Spectre............ 


Spinster .......... 
Sporadic .......... 


Dy T Cruel 

SER PA UT ee ee ee C eus An important religious ceremony. 

UM s aa a aas One who obtains pleasure by hurting 
others. 

xu teah feue ETELA... Good for health. 

UD Eion uc M LM E UTE: The act of saving someone from 
danger, loss sin etc. 

Web ida station lets DG hb The quality of being holy. 

SU S TM ette dito rose esf Hopeful 

S A ae oues oig equ Scornful remarks. 

SUD UY OWHLggsseseseeeeee Barely enough. 

€, PS, 1/ AGM... eee Small pieces /Argument. 

Taa (RAR 21 è WE R)..... Dirt (on the surface of liquid). 

TAGE E N Having a lot of experience. 

sf ww wes À 1 fwaH.... Relating to physical senses. / 

A WD p) Physically attractive. 

dcs EES E ESTEN Extremity. 

F Å UAA. A state of confusion/untidiness. 

D ihc Gael (eet PR RET To avoid work/ duty. 

| T Based on clear understanding and 
Judgement. 

TEC Go ee eR ANS Hide 

sr Wc RATIT, Su AAR Tie and then lower the shoulder 

FAT to show lack of knowledge /interest. 

tTa- fam’ wo a f AELA. Place where something is built. 

AFTE SAL ee (of food) make a hissing sound when 
being fried. 

[Id M PP Doubtful. 

Be cubo Murder. 

joi Hess tonat ter nee cras Comfort in time of distress. 

RE COT S raft tps abo duds deo Support 

SB el oet geste The only person/thing in given place. 

[LC RN NOME NR Ot are The idea of something unpleasant 
that may happen in future. 

ro cl ec: rs ROT RES A woman who is not married. 

AASE RR Occurring at irregular intervals. 

doe ud eb esc eaten haar apenas oer Life partner. 
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637 


638 


. Spurious .... 


. Squirm ...... 


. Stagger...... 
. Strangle .... 
. Stringent .. 
. Stroke ....... 


. Subdue ...... 


. Substantiate ... 


. Subterfuge 


. Symposium 


. Sycophancy ..... 


. Synchronize .... 


. Tangible .... 


. Temperate 


. Tendentious .... 


. Tenements 


S IUE es cde Gan eve False and not what it appears to be. 


SS eoe Tad Teese cd cotati tes doe o sets To move from side to side in an 
awkward way because of 
nervousness, pain etc. 


Hh SRB n Pile on one another. 

AS. WS obsit To walk showing imbalance. 

TH EDIT S WALL. To kill by pressing the throat. 

SS DOLI AMEND Od Strict and demanding. 

Um spe, TA T.e.. A.S Am ct of hitting/a sound of a striking 
clock. 

B: E: We cua OD PU n To reduce the force of something. 

Wa dece WATT q.s To support a claim. 


eo UARA A Tedd A... A trick or a dishonest way of 
achieving something. 
Bey at oe far Wer NU... Small but important. 


MIRET S Help given to someone in need. 

xor UE c EE Stain/to spoil someone's perfect 
reputation. 

SAST eee e ern Warm and moist. 

Lage ——— Luxurious/showing wealth. 

Mox gl sido ve Lii E On its own. 

dud use diee ean A sudden or great increase. 

PE / MAA WD s.1.3,.5Bróad strip of cloth/land. 

PAM ART COR cos al e E AUD Attempt to win favour by flattery. 

ferar x- Tr. 5281... Official meeting. 

TEL WIRFT D ssss.sssse To (Cause to) happen at the same 
time. 

fer s, ced umm ow W... Real, which can be touched or 
experienced. 

EAS tS. AA... Cheap and gaudy. 

TE S Md reno Saad Mater cass Boldness. 

PAG FT WG... Self controlled. 

. Tempestuous ..J sc * 11 441 W A d X1. 3... Full of strong emotion. 

fe FAH CET HET AL. Supporting a particular opinion. 

fstelt We TT cud ds Rd A large building divided into 
apartments. 
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665. Terse ............... PUTER T a sd poets Concise/using few words. 

666. Thumping........ rie e P POTETE Extremely great or important. 

667. Thunder .......... UE En P NT DET Sudden large noise from the sky. 

668. Thunderbolt ...faxt A «s AI wi sp «e "A flash of lightening and sound of 
thunder. 

669. Timid ............... pao c MA ELE Lacking courage/ cowardly. 

670. Tiptoe .............. Ud bs uf o ose... To walk on toes with heels not 
touching the ground. 

671. Tormentor....... Be Se fata det ntoonde E One who causes sufferings. 

672. Tout ................ pro MTM AEE EEE The act/the person encouraging sale 
of anything. 

673. Toxic ............... MEU Chek. Seas E EEE N Poisonous. 

674. Traffic ............. ÀIR at ÅSA 93-3... Illegal trade. 

675. Trail ................ W*dg/ FX WAL... Path/ to follow the path of someone/ 
to move slowly. 

676. Traitor............. EA Ee e tiae ee ere Mune pcos A person who is not loyal. 

677. Trauma............ cS: es SOOO Severe emotional shock. 

678. Treason ........... Ur e Pn The act of being not loyal. 

679. Triumph .......... se: pow obtu A great success. 

680. Twitch ............. LECONM. E Any part of body making sudden, small 
movement. 

681. Unanimous...... TAL EE Ad serate cad To agree/support together. 

682. Uncanny .......... Teils at Lo eee ee Strange/impossible to explain. 

683. Under-privileged TH 3..............eeeeessssss Poor. 

684. Underestimate FARA ST FT... ee To estimate that one is inferior to 
what he really is. 

685. Uninterested ...f«cra 4 AT ET.AL. Not interested. 

686. Unison............. Tb ET Las dediti ea aa Two/ more things happening at same 
time. 

687. Unruly ............. HAA Tod e a Co RE Ede Not easy to control. 

688. Upbeat............. PL LS SL ostentat dtes Cheerful, optimistic. 

689. Uproar ............. ST X3 E bsec reis A loud noise or disturbance. 

690. Uproot ............. Ce See a | o To remove from their home place/ 
root. 

691. Vague .............. SE Bei, LaiIAM demde eu Cep ss Not clearly expressed. 

692. Valediction ...... fsurs. SCAR: Speech in which one says goodbye. 

693. Validate ........... SERT DET pie Ted eb pr ee eb n Confirm, Ratify. 

694. Vandalism ....... Af we web A [53h Crime of damaging property. 
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695. Veil................. CC i E LEen Thing that hides or disguises. 

696. Vengeance ...... A R TTT Aen Revenge. 

697. Vengeful.......... Se A CTT AAT ALAM... To have strong desire to punish 
someone who has hurt one or one's 
dear ones. 

698. Venom ............. pipe pU Poison. 

699. Verbose ........... s Wd WS eLHIIG una ee Using more words than necessary. 

700. Verily .............. w me Ms ees In a completely truthful way. 

701. Vestige ............ SHY T SD indeque ttebk t tM A still existing small part of 
something. 

702. Veteran ........... SH E bote Lo LES A person who has a lot of experience. 

703. Vicarious ......... afafa ug vagus Experienced in one's imagination 
rather than directly. 

704. Vicious ............ SA P BEL isicing T Violent and aggressive. 

705. Victimize......... ue To treat someone in a cruel and 
unfair manner. 

706. Vigorous .......... ro WE (ae PIE Energetic. 

707. Virtuous .......... 4 FIT T MA... Having good moral qualities. 

708. Volatile ........... ST De sessed laid Maske eve Een ad Likely to change suddenly. 

709. Voluminous ....* 111 - SURF... eee Loose and full. 

710. Vow.................. Sh A E edes resv edd nee abso» Solemn promise. 

711. Vulnerable ...... fs eru 4a ccx aa w wuPf£one to physical/ emotional hurt. 

712. Vie ................... M Ide WE WU said ss us SANG To compete with other people to 
obtain something. 

713. Wan ................. GHA onc code i E NOR Weak/pale/tired-looking. 

714. Wanderlust ..... BT, TH A SUS. NGA... Strong desire to travel. 

715. Wholeheartedly3 Y RAYN... With complete interest and 
enthusiasm. 

716. Witty ............... LI abr anensaaieeviageencaad T Using words in a clever manner. 

717. Wizard ............. LEN LE Magician. 

718. Woes ............... Dac MS Sorrow/ distress. 

719. Wretch ............ STE TT TTL secre eder tr ere og An unhappy person. 

720. Yawn ................ SONS SURE cetero ii een To breathe taking in a lot of air with 
mouth open. 

721. Yearn ............... GEG Rc | Ree ec t rm Crave. 

722. Zealous............ LE EW d MP Enthusiastic, causing excitement. 
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Directions: in questions no. 1 to 274, out of the four alternatives, choose the one 
which best expresses the meaning of the given word and mark it in the answer sheet. 


1. 


Irrevocable 
(a) Change 

(b) Done 

(c) Unalterable 
(d) Reversible 
Adorn 

(a) Trust 

(b) Writer 

(c) Suspect 

(d) Beautify 
Repose 

(a) Place 

(b) Keep 

(c) Rest 

(d) Replace 
Commotion 
(a) Cheer 

(b) Imbalance 
(c) Disturbance 
(d) Movement 
Nurture 

(a) To encourage 
(b) To grow 

(c) To see 

(d) To maintain 
Deny 

(a) Regain 

(b) Refuse 

(c) Repair 

(d) Reduce 
Abuse 

(a) Use 

(b) Praise 

(c) Scorn 

(d) Raise 


8. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Docile 

(a) Submissive 
(b) Stubborn 
(c) Strong 

(d) Changeable 
Considerate 
(a) Agreeable 
(b) Kind 

(c) Like-minded 
(d) Thoughtful 
Irresolute 

(a) Undecided 
(b) Angry 

(c) Ignorant 

(d) Firm 
Frugal 

(a) Economical 
(b) Miserly 

(c) Splendid 

(d) Hungry 
Motive 

(a) Reason 

(b) Occasion 
(c) Intention 
(d) Preparation 
Pity 

(a) Offence 

(b) Mercy 

(c) Kindness 
(d) Joy 

Quash 

(a) Question 

(b) Pledge 

(c) Reject 

(d) Slash 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Restrict 

(a) Curtail 

(b) Prohibit 

(c) Retain 

(d) Retail 
Anticipate 

(a) Antagonise 
(b) Expect 

(c) Accept 

(d) Hope 
Tremendous 
(a) Awesome 
(b) Remarkable 
(c) Considerable 
(d) Excessive 
Meticulous 
(a) Correct 

(b) Clean 

(c) Methodical 
(d) Painstaking 
Abundant 

(a) Sufficient 
(b) Plentiful 

(c) Significant 
(d) Vibrant 
Acquaint 

(a) Arouse 

(b) Introduce 
(c) Appoint 

(d) Acquire 
Change 

(a) Alter 

(b) Renew 

(c) Review 

(d) Repeat 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


Surreptitiously 


(a) Calmly 

(b) Secretly 
(c) Suggestively 
(d) Quitely 
Forebode 

(a) Alarm 

(b) Foretell 

(c) Failure 

(d) Forefront 
Genuine 

(a) Good 

(b) Real 

(c) Attractive 
(d) Lovable 
Adverse 

(a) Negative 
(b) Facilitating 
(c) Decorative 
(d) Derogative 
Elastic 

(a) Rubbery 

(b) Flexible 

(c) Expensive 
(d) Exciting 
Vacillate 

(a) Waver 

(b) Never 

(c) Quiver 

(d) Queer 
Impeccable 
(a) Perfect 

(b) Fair 

(c) Faultless 
(d) Criminal 
Impediment 
(a) Clear 

(b) Ailment 

(c) Incapable 
(d) Obstruction 
Advance 

(a) Reduce 

(b) Halt 

(c) Progress 
(d) Extend 
Prognosis 

(a) Diagnosis 
(b) Forecast 
(c) Preface 

(d) Identity 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


Poach 

(a) Catch 

(b) Hunt 

(c) Preach 

(d) Plunder 
Repartee 

(a) Refuse 

(b) Celebrate 
(c) Quick witty reply 
(d) Question 
Exhort 

(a) Recommend 
(b) Coax 

(c) Urge 

(d) Push 

Lurid 

(a) Happy 

(b) Abundant 
(c) Bright 

(d) Shocking 
Familiar 

(a) Well-known 
(b) Familial 

(c) Relative 

(d) Common 
Dessert 

(a) Wasteland 
(b) Abandon 

(c) Sweet-dish 
(d) Broth 
Affiliate 

(a) Control 

(b) Associate 
(c) Copy 

(d) Discriminate 
Explicit 

(a) Clear 

(b) Obvious 

(c) Cautious 
(d) Exorbitant 
Diligent 

(a) Intelligent 
(b) Energetic 
(c) Modest 

(d) Industrious 
Infuriate 

(a) Burn 

(b) Disgrace 

(c) Threaten 
(d) Enrage 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


51. 


Prospective 
(a)Preceded 

(b) Prosperous 
(c) Perplexed 

(d) Possible 
Lousy 

(a) Unbearable 
(b)Awful 

(c) Loose 

(d) Stinking 
Accentuated 
(a) Accent 

(b) Devalued 

(c) Mitigated 

(d) Sharpened 
Predominantly 
(a) Emphatically 
(b) Forcefully 

(c) Mostly 

(d) Profoundly 
Paucity 

(a) Sincerity 

(b) Shortfall 

(c) Publicity 

(d) Downfall 
Avert 

(a) Hide 

(b) Obey 

(c) Excuse 

(d) Avoid 
Pensive 

(a) Careless 

(b) Thoughtful 
(c) Penitent 

(d) Unattached 
Cordial 

(a) Smooth 

(b) Friendly 

(c) Sophisticated 
(d) Reserved 
Provisional 

(a) Casual 

(b) Lucky 

(c) Visible 

(d) Temporary 
Horrendous 

(a) Very huge 
(b) Greatly unpleasant 
(c) Mildly sincere 
(d) Most pleasant 
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52. 


53. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


61. 


Authentic 
(a) Admirable 
(b) Genuine 
(c) Adjustable 


(d) None of the above 


Rectify 

(a) Correct 

(b) Alter 

(c) Erase 

(d) Continue 
Miraculous 
(a) Mysterious 
(b) Sudden 

(c) Amazing 
(d) Unexpected 
Warranty 

(a) Threat 

(b) Guarantee 
(c) Order for arrest 
(d) Issue 
Knave 

(a) Emperor 
(b) Enchanter 
(c) Soldier 

(d) Scoundrel 
Prodigal 

(a) Huge 

(b) Prodigious 
(c) Enormous 
(d) Wasteful 
Impost 

(a) Fertilizer 
(b) Dispatch 
(c) Tax 

(d) Postage 
Coarse 

(a) Academic 
(b) Grain 

(c) Rough 

(d) Training 
Forego 

(a) Renounce 
(b) Disown 

(c) Leave 

(d) Accumulate 
Recipients 
(a) Creators 
(b) Donors 

(c) Receivers 
(d) Instigators 


62. 


63. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


Frontier 

(a) Edge 

(b) Landmark 

(c) Boundary 

(d) Corner 

Rout 

(a) Death 

(b) Defeat 

(c) Loss 

(d) Crash 
Irreproachable 
(a) Remarkable 
(b) Extraordinary 
(c) Faultless 

(d) Immense 
Felicity 

(a) Prosperity 

(b) Honesty 

(c) Bliss 

(d) Sorrow 
Judicious 

(a) Biased 

(b) Sensible 

(c) Exact 

(d) Honest 
Transpired 

(a) Was communicated 
(b) Was discussed 
(c) Happened 

(d) Conspired 
Obstinate 

(a) Foolish 

(b) Unyielding 

(c) Unreasonable 
(d) Mischievous 
Sundry 

(a) Countless 

(b) Various 

(c) Certain 

(d) Several 
Menial 

(a) Lowly 

(b) Tough 

(c) Dangerous 

(d) Low-paid 
Impetus 

(a) Financial support 
(b) Accelerated growth 
(c) Retarded growth 
(d) Driving force 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


Emulate 

(a) Praise 

(b) Find out 

(c) Follow 

(d) Assess 

Boast 

(a) Cry 

(b) Abuse 

(c) Hate 

(d) Brag 

Mass murder 

(a) Patricide 

(b) Fratricide 

(c) Regicide 

(d) Genocide 

Executioner 

(a) Executive engineer 

(b) Explorer 

(c) Experimenter 

(d)One who inflict 
capital punishment 

Maiden speech 

(a) Farewell speech 

(b) Short speech 

(c) First speech 

(d) Speech about 
women 

Interfere 

(a) Meddle 

(b) Help 

(c) Object 

(d) Copy 

Tedious 

(a) Tiresome 

(b) Dull 

(c) Interesting 

(d) Exciting 

Magnificent 

(a) Magnanimous 

(b) Modest 

(c) Generous 

(d) Splendid 

Spirited 

(a) Heated 

(b) Drunk 

(c) Enthusiastic 

(d) Possessed 
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81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


Gloomy 

(a) Misty 

(b) Morose 

(c) Murky 

(d) Shadowy 

Grumble 

(a) To scold 

(b) To complain 

(c) To sheer 

(d) To fight 

Crude 

(a) Unrefined 

(b) Cruel 

(c) Rude 

(d) Savage 

Hostile 

(a) Poor 

(b) Antagonistic 

(c) Delinquent 

(d) Reticent 

Friendly 

(a) Gentle 

(b) Amiable 

(c) Considerate 

(d) Industrious 

Veil 

(a) Seclude 

(b) Moan 

(c) Conceal 

(d) Repent 

Recurrent 

(a) Flowing backward 

(b) Healing quickly 

(c) Happening 
repeatedly 

(d) Timely 

Peculiar 

(a) Same 

(b) Strange 

(c) Surprising 

(d) Tiring 

Prosper 

(a) Cherish 

(b) Promote 

(c) Thrive 

(d) Rich 

Eminent 

(a) Confident 

(b) Authentic 

(c) Ingenious 

(d) Illustrious 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


Fortitude 

(a) Composure 
(b) Confidence 
(c) Courage 

(d) Produce 
Sanitise 

(a) Pleasant 

(b) Disinfect 

(c) Pious 

(d) Crazy 
Favourite 

(a) Preferred 

(b) Focused 

(c) Pleasurable 
(d) Disliked 
Novice 

(a) Beginner 
(b) Virtuous 

(c) Trainer 

(d) Learner 
Adversary 

(a) Poverty 

(b) Contestant 
(c) Opponent 
(d) Intruder 
Dishonour 

(a) Infamy 

(b) Glory 

(c) Uncouth 

(d) Wicked 
Erudite 

(a) Scholarly 

(b) Friendly 

(c) Miserly 

(d) Lovely 

Idea 

(a) Comprehension 
(b) Notion 

(c) Emotion 

(d) Gist 

Takes after 
(a) Follows 

(b) Comes after 
(c) Resembles 
(d) Imitates 
Ill-favoured 
(a) Unlucky 

(b) Weak in health 
(c) Short-tempered 
(d) Ugly 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


Homage 

(a) Humility 
(b) Tribute 

(c) Obedience 
(d) Allegiance 
Clue 

(a) Hint 

(b) Inkling 

(c) Intimation 
(d) Signal 
Amazement 
(a) Shock 

(b) Wander 

(c) Surprise 

(d) Suspicion 
Consistency 
(a) Constancy 
(b) Competence 
(c) Permanence 
(d) Uniformity 
Electrifying 
(a) Attractive 
(b) Fearsome 
(c) Exciting 

(d) Disturbing 
Refrain 

(a) Dissuade 
(b) Desist 

(c) Prevent 

(d) Curb 
Merited 

(a) Deserved 
(b) Encouraged 
(c) Prompted 
(d) Supported 
Candid 

(a) Overconfident 
(b) Frank 

(c) Arrogant 

(d) Careless 
Zealous 

(a) Ardent 

(b) Jealous 

(c) Furious 

(d) Impatient 
Industrious 
(a) Indolent 

(b) Industrial 
(c) Hard-working 
(d) Economic 
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111. Feasible 
(a) Practical 
(b) Rejoice 
(c) Accentuate 
(d) Accurate 
112. Atrocity 
(a) Envy 
(b) Violence 
(c) Jealousy 
(d) Absurdity 
113. Fortify 
(a) Create 
(b) Generate 
(c) Prohibit 
(d) Strengthen 
114. Pacify 
(a) Calm down 
(b) Satisfy 
(c) Rouse 
(d) Rejoice 
115. Barren 
(a) Good 
(b) Wholesome 
(c) Unproductive 
(d) Profitable 
116. Infamy 
(a) Notoriety 
(b) Glory 
(c) Integrity 
(d) Familiarity 
117. Intrepid 
(a) Hesitant 
(b) Fearless 
(c) Extrovert 
(d) Familiarity 
118. Perspicuous 
(a) Relevant 
(b) Precise 
(c) Brief 
(d) Clear 
119. Sufficient 
(a) Full 
(b) Complete 
(c) Enough 
(d) Less 
120. Benevolent 
(a) Beneficial 
(b) Kind 
(c) Helpful 
(d) Supportive 


121. Ancestors 

(a) Extinct tribes 

(b) Relatives 

(c) Forefathers 

(d) Old people 
122. Embrace 

(a) Impress 

(b) Except 

(c) Embarrass 

(d) Accept 
123. Meek 

(a) Light-hearted 

(b) Serious 

(c) Submissive 

(d) Benign 
124. Cajole 

(a) Insist 

(b) Persuade 

(c) Direct 

(d) Recommend 
125. Fragrance 

(a) Taste 

(b) Aroma 

(c) Sight 

(d) Touch 
126. Fictitious 

(a) False 

(b) Frail 

(c) Foul 

(d) Flattering 
127. Obscene 

(a) Dirty 

(b) Unhealthy 

(c) Indecent 

(d) Unwanted 
128. Imitate 

(a) Follow 

(b) Copy 

(c) Think 

(d) Allude 
129. Enigmatic 

(a) Magnetic 

(b) Automatic 

(c) Speeding 

(d) Puzzling 
130. Despondent 

(a) Deserted 

(b) Dejected 

(c) Rejected 
(d) Repentant 


131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


Aversion 

(a) Aggression 

(b) Assertion 

(c) Dislike 

(d) Impudence 
Desperation 

(a) Depression 
(b) Jubilation 

(c) Fascination 
(d) Hopelessness 
Jubilant 

(a) Brilliant 

(b) Proud 

(c) Ecstatic 

(d) Gloomy 
Liberty 

(a) Freedom 

(b) Equality 

(c) Charity 

(d) Democracy 
Blister 

(a) Chatter 

(b) Travel 

(c) Attack 

(d) Wound 
Trauma 

(a) Accident 

(b) Art form 

(c) Type of medicine 
(d) Emotional shock 
Fabulous 

(a) Beautiful 

(b) Marvellous 

(c) Interesting 
(d) Charming 
Laudable 

(a) Sincere 

(b) Praiseworthy 
(c) Benevolent 
(d) Welcome 
Surpass 

(a) Outdo 

(b) Pass over 

(c) Overdo 

(d) Pass by 

Defer 

(a) Indifferent 

(b) Deft 
(c) Differ 
(d) Postpone 
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141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


Cease 

(a) Begin 

(b) Stop 

(c) Create 

(d) Dull 

Pious 

(a) Religious 
(b) Sympathetic 
(c) Afraid 

(d) Faithful 
Abandon 

(a) Forsake 

(b) Keep 

(c) Cherish 

(d) Enlarge 
Intimidate 
(a) Calm down 
(b) View 

(c) Leave 

(d) Frighten 
Regard 

(a) Respect 

(b) Liking 

(c) Love 

(d) Suspicion 
Swap 

(a) Snap 

(b) Exchange 
(c) Break 

(d) Exclude 
Prudent 

(a) Wise 

(b) Cunning 
(c) Frank 

(d) Severe 
Genius 

(a) A generous person 
(b) A foreigner 
(c) An intellect 
(d) An athlete 
Culmination 
(a) Conclusion 
(b) Climax 

(c) Abyss 

(d) Cultivation 
Sporadic 

(a) Surviving 
(b) Sweeping 
(c) Irregular 
(d) Persistent 


151. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


Crass 

(a) Casual 

(b) Formal 

(c) Unrefined 
(d) Sterile 
Accomplish 

(a) Amass 

(b) Acquire 

(c) Adhere 

(d) Achieve 
Cursory 

(a) Little 

(b) Quick 

(c) Eager 

(d) Tender 
Envisaged 

(a) Ensured 

(b) Idealized 

(c) Contemplated 
(d) Imagined 
Clandestine 
(a) Awkward 

(b) Inconsistent 
(c) Secret 

(d) Ugly 
Resentment 
(a) Annoyance 
(b) Dispatch 

(c) Disagreement 
(d) Dismissal 
Obdurate 

(a) Angry 

(b) Calm 

(c) Obsessed 

(d) Adamant 
Obscure 

(a) Unknown 

(b) Neglectful 
(c) Occasional 
(d) Old 
Reluctant 

(a) Unwilling 

(b) Forego 

(c) Redundant 
(d) Amendable 
Revelation 

(a) Anticipation 
(b) Imagination 
(c) Revel in 

(d) Disclosure 


161. 


162. 


163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


Ostracise 

(a) Censure 

(b) Sentence 

(c) Banish 

(d) Berate 
Appalled 

(a) Shocked 

(b) Saddened 

(c) Scared 

(d) Alarmed 
Imbecility 

(a) Stupidity 

(b) Rusticity 

(c) Verbosity 

(d) Incoherence 
Collusion 

(a) Conflict 

(b) Secret agreement 
(c) Consultation 
(d) Misunderstanding 
Hesitant 

(a) Antagonistic 
(b) Grumbling 
(c) Contradict 
(d) Undecided 
Deceptive 

(a) Disagreeable 
(b) Misleading 
(c) Mistake 

(d) Debatable 
Palpable 

(a) Obvious 

(b) Immense 

(c) Sufficient 

(d) Hidden 
Laid-back 

(a) Lie in wait 
(b) Sorry state 
(c) Lame 

(d) Easy-going 
Sauntering 

(a) Jogging 

(b) Brisk walking 
(c) Travelling 

(d) Strolling 
Pompous 

(a) Grandiose 

(b) Polished 

(c) Modest 

(d) Skilled 
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171. Poignant 

(a) Showy 

(b) Sad 

(c) Silly 

(d) Snobbish 
172. Querulous 

(a) Critical 

(b) Curious 

(c) Quarrelsome 

(d) Ambiguous 
173. Audacious 

(a) Brilliant 

(b) Powerful 

(c) Bold 

(d) Frightening 
174. Perilous 
(a) Hazardous 
(b) Rigorous 
(c) Resilient 
(d) Requisite 
Reverie 
(a) Determination 
(b) Day-dream 
(c) Reality 
(d) Realization 
Genial 
(a) Cordial 
(b) Unselfish 
(c) Careful 
(d) Specific 
177. Accrue 
(a) Accumulate 
(b) Accommodate 
(c) Grow 
(d) Suffice 
Loquacious 
(a) Talkative 
(b) Slow 
(c) Content 
(d) Unclear 
179. Vindictive 

(a) Imaginative 

(b) Accusative 

(c) Spiteful 

(d) Aggressive 
180. Inclement 

(a) Selfish 
(b) Active 
(c) Unfavourable 
(d) Inactive 


175. 


176. 


178. 


181. 


182. 


183. 


184. 


185. 


186. 


187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


Hostility 

(a) Illness 

(b) Enmity 

(c) Disturbance 

(d) Derogatory 
Indifferent 

(a) Dissimilar 

(b) Various 

(c) Interference 

(d) Unconcerned 
Condemn 

(a) Censure 

(b) Despair 

(c) Kill 

(d) Hit 

Defect 

(a) Loss 

(b) Harm 

(c) Shortcoming 

(d) Delicate 
Jealous 

(a) Envious 

(b) Unhappy 

(c) Regretful 

(d) Remorse 
Weary 

(a) Careless 

(b) Shivering 

(c) Troubled 

(d) Weak 
Plausible 

(a) Pleasing taste 
(b) Seemingly true 
(c) Manageable 

(d) Cannot be proved 
Creditable 

(a) Able to lend money 
(b) Bringing praise 
(c) Able to repay a loan 
(d) Fit to be believed 
Salient 

(a) Most important 
(b) Salt-like taste 
(c) Pleasing 

(d) Satisfactory 
Fragile 

(a) Soft 

(b) Smooth 

(c) Flexible 

(d) Easily broken 


191. 


192. 


193. 


194. 


195. 


196. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


200. 


Reticent 

(a) Sensitive 

(b) Secretive 

(c) Not feeling well 
(d) Not saying much 
Reciprocal 

(a) Formal 

(b) Favorable 

(c) Mutual 

(d) Sustainable 
Apprise 

(a) Inform 

(b) Estimate 

(c) Admire 

(d) Require 
Consensus 

(a) Awareness 

(b) General agreement 
(c) Careful observation 
(d) Praiseworthy 
Unceremonious 
(a) Impolite 

(b) Informal 

(c) Incomplete 
(d) Irregular 
Treason 

(a) Absurdity 

(b) Disloyalty 

(c) Dishonesty 
(d) Deception 
Amiable 

(a) Popular 

(b) Generous 

(c) Friendly 

(d) Reasonable 
Lucid 

(a) Fluent 

(b) Clear 

(c) Musical 

(d) Familiar 
Ravaged 

(a) Destroyed 

(b) Spoiled 

(c) Conquered 

(d) Robbed 
Perplexed 

(a) Annoyed 

(b) Disappointed 
(c) Puzzled 

(d) Ruined 
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201. Anonymity 
(a) Reputation 
(b) Publicity 


(c) Being unknown 


(d) Wrong address 
202. Ephemeral 

(a) Disturbing 

(b) Filthy 

(c) Short-lived 


(d) Poverty-stricken 


203. Caption 

(a) Joke 

(b) Definition 

(c) Meaning 

(d) Title 
204. Battered 
(a) Destroyed 
(b) Dashed on 
(c) Struck hard 
(d) Struck off 
Extravagant 
(a) Hardworking 
(b) Good 
(c) Extraordinary 
(d) Spendthrift 
206. Redundant 

(a) Superfluous 

(b) Uninterested 

(c) Introspective 

(d) Knowledgeable 
207. Hindered 

(a) Damaged 

(b) Disturbed 

(c) Obstructed 

(d) Protested 
208. Concealed 

(a) Covered 

(b) Closed 

(c) Sealed 

(d) Hidden 
209. Relish 

(a) Realize 

(b) Taste 

(c) Enjoy 

(d) Reveal 
210. Acute 

(a) Dull 
(b) Drowsy 
(c) Unpleasant 
(d) Sharp 


205. 


211. 


212. 


213. 


214. 


215. 


216. 


217. 


218. 


219. 


220. 


Solicit 

(a) Command 

(b) Request 

(c) Sympathize 
(d) Agree 
Surmount 

(a) Discount 

(b) Surround 

(c) Overcome 

(d) Capture 
Pertinent 

(a) Indirect 

(b) Relevant 

(c) Direct 

(d) Important 
Nebulous 

(a) Revolutionary 
(b) Vague 

(c) Starting 

(d) Idiotic 
Ubiquitous 

(a) Omnipresent 
(b) Omnipotent 
(c) Omniscient 
(d) Affluent 
Corroborate 

(a) Collaborate 
(b) Substantiate 
(c) Co-operate 
(d) Correlate 
Adequate 

(a) Necessary 

(b) Sufficient 

(c) Procured 

(d) Additional 
Solecism 

(a) Abuse 

(b) Witty quip 

(c) Clever argument 
(d) Grammatical error 
Delirious 

(a) Delicious 

(b) Pleasing 

(c) Desperate 

(d) Excited 
Licentious 

(a) Immoral 

(b) Intellectual 
(c) Moral 

(d) Without license 


221. 


222. 


223. 


224. 


225. 


226. 


227. 


228. 


229. 


230. 


Squander 

(a) Expensive 
(b) Waste 

(c) Litter 

(d) Economical 
Abated 

(a) Reduced 
(b) Vanished 
(c) Increased 
(d) Stabilized 
Abrogate 

(a) Repeal 

(b) Destroy 

(c) Delay 

(d) Dismiss 
Abstemious 
(a) Resistant 
(b) Temperate 
(c) Superstitions 
(d) Careful 
Allegiance 
(a)Servility 
(b)Obedience 
(c) Loyalty 

(d) Passivity 
Amicable 

(a) Poisonous 
(b) Co-operative 
(c) Satisfying 
(d) Heartening 
Ample 

(a) Meagre 

(b) Quantitative 
(c) Sufficient 
(d) Tasty 
Baleful 

(a) Harmful 
(b) Doubtful 
(c) Useful 

(d) Helpful 
Benevolence 
(a) Ill will 

(b) Morbidity 
(c) Kindness 
(d) Vision 
Camouflage 
(a) Hide 

(b) Reveal 

(c) Disguise 
(d) Pretend 
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231. 


232. 


233. 


234. 


235. 


236. 


237. 


238. 


239. 


240. 


Chivalrous 

(a) Crude 

(b) Gallant 

(c) Handsome 
(d)Tinkering 
Covenant 
(a)Case 

(b) Coupon 

(c) Contract 

(d) Settlement 
Dainty 
(a)Carefree 
(b)Feminine and happy 
(c)Delicacy 
(d)Small and graceful 
Deference 

(a) Indifference 
(b) Sympathy 

(c) Respect 

(d) Flattery 
Dormant 

(a) Sleeping 

(b) Humble 

(c) Quick 

(d) Active 
Dramatic 

(a) Unprecedented 
(b)Thrilling 

(c) Spectacular 
(d) Effective 
Dubious 

(a) Doubtful 

(b) Disputable 
(c) Duplicate 

(d) Dangerous 
Duplicity 

(a) Repetition 
(b) Artlessness 
(c) Deception 
(d) Cleverness 
Eternal 

(a) Innumerable 
(b) Immeasurable 
(c) Prolonged 

(d) Perpetual 
Evince 

(a) Look 

(b) Try 

(c) Apply 

(d) Show 


241. 


242. 


243. 


244. 


245. 


246. 


247. 


248. 


249. 


250. 


Evoked 

(a) Escaped 

(b) Called forth 
(c) Produced 

(d) Summoned 
Flabbergasted 
(a) Scared 

(b) Embarrassed 
(c) Dumbfounded 
(d) Humiliated 
Flimsy 

(a) Weak 

(b) Strong 

(c) Justified 

(d) Impulsive 
Garish 

(a) Unusual 

(b) Exciting 

(c) Confused 

(d) Gaudy 
Implacable 

(a) Relentless 
(b) Unappeasable 
(c) Dangerous 
(d) Courageous 
Indict 

(a) To accuse 

(b) Entrapment 
(c) Indoctrination 
(d) Inducement 
Indigent 

(a) Indian men 
(b) Poor 

(c) Guilty 

(d) Untried 
Innocuous 

(a) Abominable 
(b) Harmless 

(c) Harmful 

(d) Useful 
Innuendoes 

(a) Indications 
(b) Inspiring quotes 
(c) Witty remarks 
(d) Insinuations 
Insolent 

(a) Violent 

(b) Polite 

(c) Insulting 

(d) Frivolous 


251. 


252. 


253. 


254. 


255. 


256. 


257. 


258. 


259. 


260. 


Irreverence 
(a) Disrespect 
(b) Cruelty 

(c) Unkindness 
(d) Invalidity 
Latent 
(a)Primitive 
(b) Hidden 

(c) Potent 

(d) Talented 
Massive 

(a) Tall 

(b) Large in size 
(c) Total 

(d) Little 
Obnoxious 

(a) Depressing 
(b) Disgusting 
(c) Arrogant 
(d) Filthy 
Panacea 

(a) Flatter 

(b) Praise 

(c) Inactivity 
(d) Cure-all 
Pragmatic 

(a) Practical 
(b) Playful 

(c) Causal 

(d) Clever 
Reparation 
(a) Compensation 
(b) Co-relation 
(c) Aspersion 
(d) Delegation 
Salutary 

(a) Premature 
(b) Terrible 

(c) Disastrous 
(d) Beneficial 
Shrink 

(a) Contract 
(b) Physician 
(c) Reduce 

(d) Shrivel 
Soporific 

(a) Soothing 
(b) Terrific 

(c) Supreme 
(d) Sleep-inducing 
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261. Vagary 


(a)Lapse of memory 
(b) Companionship 


(c) gang 

(d) impulse 
262. Coax 

(a) Pacify 

(b) Punish 

(c) Persuade 

(d) Please 
263. Renowned 

(a) Notorious 

(b) Great 


266. Transparent 


(a) Translucent 
(b) Opaque 

(c) Clear 

(d) Sharp 


. Fruitless 


(a) Successful 
(b) barren 

) Useless 
(d) Insufficient 
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ANTONYMS 


Directions: in questions no. 1 to 298 choose the word opposite in meaning to the 
given word and mark it in the answer sheet. 


1. 


Fastidious 
(a) Fussy 

(b) Cooperative 
(c) Promising 
(d) Adjustable 
Shallow 

(a) High 

(b) Long 

(c) Wide 

(d) Deep 
Explicit 

(a) Elusive 

(b) Allusive 

(c) Ambidextrous 
(d) Ambiguous 
Immune 

(a) Free 

(b) Vulnerable 
(c) Powerful 
(d) Weak 
Bleak 

(a) Dull 

(b) Dark 

(c) Bright 

(d) Exposure 
Veneration 
(a) Fear 

(b) Reverence 
(c) Remorse 
(d) Disrespect 
Insolent 

(a) Ignorant 
(b) Proud 

(c) Laudable 
(d) Humble 


8. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Urban 

(a) Rustic 

(b) Rural 

(c) Civil 

(d) Foreign 
Incredible 

(a) Possible 

(b) Believable 
(c) Enjoyable 
(d) Imaginary 
Concur 

(a) Disagree 
(b) Disappear 
(c) Disarrange 
(d) Discourage 
Quiet 

(a) Strong 

(b) Pandemonium 
(c) Incomplete 
(d) Violent 
Vague 

(a) Clear 

(b) Dull 

(c) Unknown 
(d) Shady 
Inevitable 

(a) Avoidable 
(b) Unnecessary 
(c) Inseparable 
(d) Uncertain 
Humility 

(a) Dignity 

(b) Cruelty 

(c) Anger 

(d) Pride 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Rapidly 
(a) Lazily 
(b) Secretly 
(c) Slowly 
(d) Firmly 
Extol 
(a) Heckle 

) Censure 
(c) Hate 
(d) Scold 
Make 
(a) Liberate 
(b) Break 
(c) Emancipate 
(d) Bind 
Terminate 
(a) Hasten 
(b) Depart 
(c) Begin 
(d) Change 
Successor 
(a) Failure 
(b) Loser 
(c) Predecessor 
(d) Predator 
Demolish 
(a) Shift 
(b) Build 
(c) Repeat 
(d) Hide 
Genial 
(a) Stupid 
(b) Stingy 
(c) Boorish 
(d) Unkind 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


Prevent 

(a) Protect 

(b) Black 

(c) Hinder 

(d) Induce 

Plausible 

(a) Inplausible 

(b) Unplausible 

(c) Implausible/ Unbe- 
lievable 

(d) Displausible 

Frailty 

(a) Energy 

(b) Intensity 

(c) Vehemence 

(d) Strength 

Flair 

(a) Spreading outward 

(b) Inability 

(c) Spotlight 

(d) Taste 

Collapse 

(a) Rise 

(b) Handicap 

(c) Crush 

(d) Crumble 

Dormant 

(a) Acute 

(b) Active 

(c) Able 

(d) Ablaze 

Anxious 

(a) Crafty 

(b) Light 

(c) Carefree 

(d) Careless 

Hazy 

(a) Plain 

(b) Light 

(c) Clear 

(d) Dull 

Thrifty 

(a) Clean 

(b) Loyal 

(c) Wasteful 

(d) Reverent 

Fantastic 

(a) Old 

(b) Ordinary 

(c) Classic 

(d) Rational 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


Innovate 

(a) Sell 

(b) Buy 

(c) Close 

(d) Copy 
Asceticism 

(a) Comfort 

(b) Luxury 

(c) Anti-semitism 
(d) Humility 
Enduring 

(a) Fleeting 

(b) Painful 

(c) Permanent 

(d) Long lasting 
Dissolution 

(a) Retribution 

(b) Establishment 
(c) Persuasion 

(d) Compliance 
Progressive 

(a) Repressive 

(b) Retrogressive 
(c) Repulsive 

(d) Aggressive 
Unnerved 

(a) Confident 

(b) Nervous 

(c) Hopeful 

(d) Anxious 
Vague 

(a) Unclear 

(b) Sharp 

(c) Precise 

(d) Actual 
Harmony 

(a) Disagreement 
(b) Melody 

(c) Confusion 

(d) Concord 
Purposely 

(a) Half-heartedly 
(b) Timidly 

(c) Unintentionally 
(d) Hesitatingly 
Guilty 

(a) Innocent 

(b) Ignorant 

(c) Irreverent 

(d) Immature 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


51. 


Brave 

(a) Sorry 

(b) Bold 

(c) Timid 

(d) Boisterous 
Duplicity 

(a) Complexity 
(b) Honesty 

(c) Serenity 

(d) Originality 
Opaque 

(a) Brilliant 

(b) Bright 

(c) Transparent 
(d) Lustrous 
Jocular 

(a) Merry 

(b) Morose 

(c) Jugular 

(d) Juggler 
Hinder 

(a) Encourage 

(b) Acknowledge 
(c) Prohibit 

(d) Instruct 
Uncompromising 
(a) Courteous 

(b) Flexible 

(c) Awesome 

(d) Soft 

Zeal 

(a) Disinterest 
(b) Apathy 

(c) Carelessness 
(d) Hatred 
Desecration 

(a) Consecration 
(b) Discouragement 
(c) Despondency 
(d) Expectation 
Shimmering 
(a) Gloomy 

(b) Glimmering 
(c) Refreshing 
(d) Repining 
Far-fetched 

(a) Wise 

(b) Prudent 

(c) Located for 
(d) Realistic 
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52. 


53. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


61. 


Takes off 

(a) Travels 

(b) Falls 

(c) Explodes 
(d) Lands 
Niggardly 

(a) Hastily 

(b) Lavishly 
(c) Likely 

(d) Gorgeously 
Melodious 
(a) Harmonious 
(b) Tuneless 
(c) Odious 

(d) Mellifluous 
Advanced 

(a) Progressed 
(b) Outpaced 
(c) Receded 

(d) Run back 
Enlightened 
(a) Slander 

(b) Bemoan 

(c) Ignorant 
(d) Before 
Exceptional 
(a) Great 

(b) Occasional 
(c) Common 
(d) Absorbing 
Permanent 
(a) Long 

(b) Short 

(c) Durable 

(d) Temporary 
Moderate 

(a) Abnormal 
(b) Weak 

(c) Extreme 
(d) Separate 
Diffidence 

(a) Boldness 
(b) Outspokenness 
(c) Fluency 

(d) Obstinacy 
Superficial 
(a) Careful 

(b) Of surface 
(c) Thorough 
(d) Casual 


62. 


63. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


Reckless 

(a) Careful 

(b) Frank 

(c) Diffident 

(d) Smart 
Scorn 

(a) Contempt 
(b) Joy 

(c) Admiration 
(d) Pity 
Grandiose 

(a) Simple 

(b) False 

(c) Ideal 

(d) Proud 
Trivial 

(a) Serious 

(b) Violent 

(c) Wild 

(d) Unimportant 
Lurid 

(a) Dismal 

(b) Mild 

(c) Murky 

(d) Mysterious 
Loquacious 

(a) Reserved 

(b) Miserly 

(c) Eloquent 

(d) Healthy 
Unscrupulous 
(a) Conscientious 
(b) Dedicated 
(c) Single-minded 
(d) Superfluous 
Confiscate 

(a) Produce 

(b) Release 

(c) Destroy 

(d) Exhibit 
Contaminate 
(a) Sanctify 

(b) Invigorate 
(c) Taint 

(d) Purify 
Often 

(a) Usually 

(b) Rarely 

(c) Sometimes 
(d) Occasionally 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


7T. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


Frugal 

(a) Economical 
(b) Extravagant 
(c) Miserly 

(d) Greedy 
Eminent 

(a) Illustrious 
(b) Notorious 
(c) Intelligent 
(d) Known 
Barbarous 

(a) Civilized 

(b) Modern 

(c) Polite 

(d) Praiseworthy 
Embark upon 
(a) Launch 

(b) Analyse 

(c) Break off 
(d) Conclude 
Falling off 
(a) Shrinkage 
(b) Erosion 

(c) Improvement 
(d) Descent 
Depressed 

(a) Satisfied 
(b) Elated 

(c) Impressed 
(d) Affected 
Yield to 

(a) Submit to 
(b) Persuade 
(c) Resist 

(d) Seek terms with 
Paucity 

(a) Overflow 

(b) Inflow 

(c) Plenty 

(d) Grim 
Conclusive 
(a) Powerful 

(b) Indecisive 
(c) Exclusive 
(d) Partial 
Triggered 

(a) Choked 

(b) Tapered off 
(c) Diluted 

(d) Ignited 
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102. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


EM  — English — from Plinth to Paramount 


Parallel 

(a) Divergent 
(b) Difficult 

(c) Similar 

(d) Crooked 
Manifested 
(a) Displayed 
(b) Concealed 
(c) Suppressed 
(d) Marked 
Blocked 

(a) Facilitated 
(b) Started 

(c) Checked 
(d) Promoted 
Vindictive 
(a) careless 
(b) forgiving 
(c) heedless 
(d) refined 
Turn coat 
(a)Loyal 

(b) Disappointing 
(c) Thrilling 
(d) Nail-biting 
Inaugurate 
(a) Terminate 
(b) Inculcate 
(c) Facilitate 
(d) Ameliorate 
Embellish 
(a) Dishonour 
(b) Demolish 
(c) Spoil 

(d) Suffice 
Detest 

(a) Test 

(b) Dislike 

(c) Like 

(d) Interest 
Intentional 
(a) Accidental 
(b) Undecided 
(c) Concentrated 
(d) Broken 
Commence 
(a) Start 

(b) Schedule 
(c) Conclude 
(d) Dissolve 


92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


Expand 

(a) Contract 

(b) Contrast 

(c) Consist 

(d) Controvert 
Prosperity 

(a) Propriety 

(b) Property 

(c) Adversity 

(d) Perspicacity 
Stimulate 

(a) Encourage 

(b) Discourage 
(c) Tempt 

(d) Instigate 
Deliberate 

(a) Unconditional 
(b) Unintentional 
(c) Unilateral 

(d) Emotional 
Perilous 

(a) Pitiable 

(b) Difficult 

(c) Safe 

(d) Comfortable 
Disputable 

(a) Undisputable 
(b) Indisputable 
(c) Nondisputable 
(d) Adisputable 
Audacious 

(a) Cautious 

(b) Timid 

(c) Rude 

(d) Proud 
Meticulous 

(a) Unmerited 
(b) Unimaginative 
(c) Carefree 

(d) Careless 
Repel 

(a) Attract 

(b) Interest 

(c) Tempt 

(d) Like 

Dim 

(a) Transparent 
(b) Luminous 

(c) Opaque 

(d) Dazzling 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


Genuine 

(a) Genius 

(b) Honest 

(c) Affected 

(d) Fictitious 
Ham-fisted 
(a) Simple 

(b) Adroit 

(c) Difficult 

(d) Vague 
Implicit 

(a) Explicit 

(b) Implied 

(c) Explained 
(d) Exquisite 
Capture 

(a) Catch 

(b) Detain 

(c) Liberate 

(d) Stop 
Repulsive 

(a) Attractive 
(b) Offensive 
(c) Defensive 
(d) Pensive 
Misery 

(a) Sorry 

(b) Careless 
(c) Joy 

(d) Content 
Escalate 

(a) Decrease 
(b) Descend 

(c) Deliver 

(d) Derive 
Anarchy 

(a) Curfew 

(b) Permanence 
(c) Wholesome 
(d) Order 
Commotion 
(a) Transmission 
(b) Tranquillity 
(c) Transparency 
(d) Transition 


. Monotony 


(a) Enthusiasm 

(b) Repetitiveness 
(c) Variety 

(d) Singularity 


Antonyms — p 


112. Latter 

(a) Earlier 

(b) Before 

(c) Later 

(d) Former 
113. Dynamic 

(a) Stable 

(b) Still 

(c) Lazy 

(d) Static 
114. Diligent 

(a) Intelligent 

(b) Lazy 

(c) Boastful 

(d) Notorious 
115. Hereditary 

(a) Carried 

(b) Acquired 

(c) Possessed 

(d) Regained 
116. Philistine 

(a) Cultured 

(b) Libertine 

(c) Sober 

(d) Educated 
117. Heretical 

(a) Contradictory 

(b) Doubtful 

(c) Impious 

(d) Orthodox 
118. Ingest 

(a) Disrupt 

(b) Disgorge 

(c) Dismiss 

(d) Display 
119. Implicate 

(a) Exonerate 

(b) Impersonate 

(c) Complicate 

(d) Impose 
120. Laceration 

(a) Convalescence 

(b) Recouperation 

(c) Healing 

(d) Palpitation 
121. Liberty 

(a) Serenity 
(b) Slavery 
(c) Serfdom 
(d) Subordinate 


122. Disorderly 

(a) Chaotic 

(b) Organized 

(c) Adjusted 

(d) Arranged 
123. Elevation 

(a) Reduction 

(b) Humiliation 

(c) Increment 

(d) Debasement 
124. Glossy 

(a) Dull 

(b) Shining 

(c) Weary 

(d) Tired 
125. Boon 

(a) Dull 

(b) Bane 

(c) Hurt 

(d) Harsh 
126. Accomplish 

(a) Fail 

(b) Improper 

(c) Disagreeable 

(d) Scatter 
127. Famous 

(a) Obscure 

(b) Eminent 

(c) Lenient 

(d) Fabulous 
128. Orderly 

(a) Unclear 

(b) Valueless 

(c) Chaotic 

(d) Incomplete 
129. Gloomy 

(a) Radiant 

(b) Fragrant 

(c) Melodious 

(d) Illusory 
130. Strife 

(a) War 

(b) Peace 

(c) Anger 

(d) Woe 
131. Isolation 

(a) Segregation 

(b) Association 

(c) Seclusion 
(d) Deportation 


132. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


Antique 

(a) Common 

(b) Recent 

(c) Innovative 
(d) Youthful 
Contented 

(a) Dissatisfied 
(b) Emptied 

(c) Happy 

(d) Unfriendly 
Rapid 

(a) Happy 

(b) Fall 

(c) Slow 

(d) Abnormal 
Severe 

(a) Sharp 

(b) Mild 

(c) Important 
(d) Cut 
Initiated 

(a) Complicated 
(b) Simplified 
(c) Concluded 
(d) Commenced 
Consensus 

(a) Accept 

(b) Opinion 

(c) Disagreement 
(d) Permission 
Fatigued 

(a) Weakened 
(b) Energised 
(c) Tired 

(d) Activated 
Autonomy 

(a) Slavery 

(b) Subordination 
(c) Dependence 
(d) Submissiveness 
Flexible 

(a) Rigid 

(b) Cruel 

(c) Humble 

(d) Easy 
Artificial 

(a) Artful 

(b) Machine-made 
(c) Artistic 

(d) Natural 
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142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


151. 


Delete 

(a) Regress 

(b) Interpolate 
(c) Infer 

(d) Include 
Benefactor 
(a) Helper 

(b) Victor 

(c) Disciple 

(d) Enemy 
Evanescent 
(a) Clean 

(b) Tight 

(c) Eternal 

(d) Cheap 
Barren 

(a) Fertile 

(b) Rich 

(c) Prosperous 
(d) Positive 
Virtue 

(a) Vice 

(b) Failure 

(c) Fault 

(d) Offence 
Nervous 

(a) Flawless 
(b) Immature 
(c) Smooth 

(d) Composed 
Confident 

(a) Worried 

(b) Pessimistic 
(c) Diffident 
(d) Depressed 
Evident 

(a) Suspected 
(b) Disagreed 
(c) hidden 

(d) Unimportant 
Adamant 

(a) Yielding 

(b) Permissive 
(c) Liberal 

(d) Tolerant 
Professional 
(a) Novice 

(b) Amateur 
(c) Dabbler 

(d) Apprentice 


152. 


153. 


154. 


155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


Callous 

(a) Persuasive 

(b) Caring 

(c) Gentle 

(d) Sensitive 
Cessation 

(a) Commencement 
(b) Renewal 

(c) Ongoing 

(d) Interruption 
Procrastinate 
(a) Experiment 
(b) Expedite 

(c) Exclude 

(d) Propagate 
Potent 

(a) Inefficient 

(b) Soft 

(c) Fragile 

(d) Weak 

Probity 

(a) Dishonesty 

(b) Timidity 

(c) Treachery 

(d) Insincerity 
Gregarious 

(a) Recluse 

(b) Social 

(c) Laudatory 

(d) Rustic 
Sporadic 

(a) Surviving 

(b) Sweeping 

(c) Restrained 

(d) Continual 
Implication 

(a) Consideration 
(b) Exoneration 
(c) Conclusion 

(d) Interpretation 
Apposite 

(a) Intemperate 
(b) Inappropriate 
(c) Indecent 

(d) Incriminatory 
Gregarious 

(a) Indecent 

(b) Unsociable 

(c) Above reproach 
(d) Unlovable 


162. 


163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


Chivalry 

(a) Cawardish 

(b) Discourtesy 

(c) Disobedience 

(d) Disaffection 

Dismal 

(a) Bright 

(b) Indifferent 

(c) Fast 

(d) Energetic 

Sanguine temper 

(a) Despairing nature 

(b) Peaceful tempera- 
ment 

(c) Rude behaviour 

(d) Selfish nature 

Meagre 

(a) Extravagant 

(b) Abandon 

(c) Prosperous 

(d) Surplus 

Imperil 

(a) Safeguard 

(b) Construct 

(c) Create 

(d) Brighten 

Flamboyant 

(a) Elaborately 

(b) Really 

(c) Not showy 

(d) Sensibly 

Consolidated 

(a) Disjointed 

(b) Broken 

(c) Weakened 

(d) Lost 

Chronic 

(a) Pathetic 

(b) Characteristic 

(c) Temporary 

(d) Mild 

Vituperative 

(a) Joyous 

(b) Laudatory 

(c) Critical 

(d) Virtuous 

Awkward 

(a) Awful 

(b) Satisfactory 

(c) Graceful 

(d) Easy 
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172. 


173. 


174. 


175. 


176. 


177. 


178. 


179. 


180. 


181. 


Smug 

(a) Satisfied 

(b) Dissatisfied 
(c) Serious 

(d) Delighted 
Oppressive 

(a) Gentle 

(b) Harsh 

(c) Smooth 

(d) Orderly 
Obscure 

(a) Inconspicuous 
(b) Veiled 

(c) Clear 

(d) Distinct 
Clinch 

(a) Lose 

(b) Clasp 

(c) Deal 

(d) Seal 
Enervate 

(a) Decelerate 

(b) Strengthen 

(c) Push forward 
(d) Aggravate 

To put up with 
(a) To stay together 
(b) To talk politely 
(c) To dislike 

(d) To move along with 
Autonomous 

(a) Self-government 
(b) Dependent 

(c) Defensive 

(d) Neutral 
Deceitful 

(a) Sincere 

(b) Useful 

(c) Plain 

(d) Honest 
Exonerate 

(a) Admit 

(b) Release 

(c) Convict 

(d) Reject 
Exaggerate 

(a) Underwrite 

(b) Understate 

(c) Ignore 

(d) Condemn 


182. 


183. 


184. 


185. 


186. 


187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


Controversial 
(a) Indisputable 
(b) Restrained 
(c) Controlled 
(d) Appeasing 
Synthetic 

(a) Natural 

(b) Plastic 

(c) Cosmetic 
(d) Apathetic 
Accord 

(a) Disagreement 
(b) Welcome 

(c) Disrespect 
(d) Conformity 
Infirmity 

(a) Employment 
(b) Indisposition 
(c) Strength 

(d) Weakness 
Feasible 

(a) Useful 

(b) Impractical 
(c) Uneven 

(d) Important 
Deny 

(a) Accept 

(b) Proceed 

(c) Hold 

(d) Promote 
Acquit 

(a) Inform 

(b) Release 

(c) Abuse 

(d) Condemn 
Benediction 
(a) Best wishes 
(b) Use 

(c) Curse 

(d) Blessing 
Affluence 


(a) Not being fluent 


(b) Poverty 

(c) Difficult 

(d) Unhealthy 
Forbid 

(a) Defy 

(b) Dislike 

(c) Permit 

(d) Understand 


192. 


193. 


194. 


195. 


196. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


200. 


Harmonious 

(a) Selfish 

(b) Aggressive 

(c) Mechanical 

(d) Discordant 

Inconspicuous 

(a) Open-hearted 

(b) Open-minded 

(c) Prominent 

(d) Smooth 

Factual 

(a) Actual 

(b) Idealistic 

(c) Unrealistic 

(d) Verbal 

Abandon 

(a) Assert 

(b) Retain 

(c) Produce 

(d) Twist 

Assent 

(a) Breakdown 

(b) Misunderstand 

(c) Dispatch 

(d) Disagreement 

Fickle 

(a) Constant 

(b) Convenient 

(c) Questionable 

(d) Faithful 

Discreet 

(a) Worthy 

(b) Wishful thinking 

(c) Honest 

(d) Careless in 
behaviour 

Articulate 

(a) Unable to under- 
stand 

(b) Unable to express 
oneself 

(c) Unable to agree 

(d) Unable to live 

Unjust 

(a) Serious 

(b) Self-centred 

(c) Fair-minded 

(d) Considerable 
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201. Humble 
(a) Rich 
(b) Powerful 
(c) Haughty 
(d) Strong 
202. Exemptions 
(a) Generalisation 
(b) Liberalisation 
(c) Exclusions 
(d) Inclusions 
203. Prominent 
(a) Unknown 
(b) Treason 
(c) Loyalty 
(d) Distrust 
204. Alleviate 
(a) Intensity 
(b) Magnify 
(c) Mitigate 
(d) Aggravate 
205. Disperse 
(a) Converge 
(b) Smile 
(c) Dispense 
(d) Sing 
206. Ambiguous 
(a) Truthful 
(b) Lucid 
(c) Logical 
(d) Systematic 
207. Hilarious 
(a) Unworthy 
(b) Unpleasant 
(c) Ill-fated 
(d) Serious 
208. Tolerance 
(a) Loathing 
(b) Brawl 
(c) Plea 
(d) Forbid 
209. Steadfast 
(a) Staunch 
(b) Feeble 
(c) Faint 
(d) Wavering 
210. Conceited 
(a) Proud 
(b) Honest 
(c) Modest 
(d) Modern 


211. 


212. 


213. 


214. 


215. 


216. 


217. 


218. 


219. 


220. 


Deterrent 

(a) Determinant 
(b) Detriment 
(c) Encouragement 
(d) Enrichment 
Spurious 

(a) Truthful 

(b) Authentic 
(c) Credible 

(d) Original 
Slander 

(a) Gain 

(b) Profit 

(c) Praise 

(d) Loss 
Reveal 

(a) Appeal 

(b) Relax 

(c) Recover 

(d) Conceal 
Admonish 

(a) Condemn 
(b) Bless 

(c) Praise 

(d) Congratulate 
Adulation 

(a) Flattery 

(b) Encomium 
(c) Confession 
(d) Condemnation 
Affirmation 
(a) Denial 

(b) Refusal 

(c) Opposition 
(d) Obstruction 
Affluent 

(a) Poor 

(b) Ordinary 

(c) Infamous 
(d) Backward 
Agony 

(a) Ecstasy 

(b) Laughter 
(c) Humdrum 
(d) Ecstasy 
Appalling 

(a) Shocking 
(b) Consoling 
(c) Scaring 

(d) Horrifying 


221. 


222. 


223. 


224. 


225. 


226. 


227. 


228. 


229. 


230. 


Candid 

(a) Frank 

(b) Diplomatic 
(c) Reserved 
(d) Impertinent 
Comaraderies 
(a) Curiosity 
(b) Ferocity 

(c) Impetuosity 
(d) Animosity 
Convicted 

(a) Charged 
(b) Relieved 
(c) Dismissed 
(d) Acquitted 
Convoluted 
(a) Simple 

(b) Complicated 
(c) Difficult 

(d) Majestic 
Curtail 

(a) Lengthen 
(b) Shorten 

(c) Entail 

(d) Close 
Dense 

(a) Scarce 

(b) Slim 

(c) Sparse 

(d) Lean 
Diminished 
(a) Created 

(b) Rose 

(c) Increased 
(d) Lessen 
Ephemeral 
(a) Eternal 

(b) Transitory 
(c) Mortal 

(d) Temporal 
Escalating 

(a) Fixed 

(b) Fluctuating 
(c) Falling 

(d) Reasonable 
Esteem 

(a) Power 

(b) Guess 

(c) Contempt 
(d) Estimate 
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231. 


232. 


233. 


234. 


235. 


236. 


237. 


238. 


239. 


240. 


Exotic 

(a) Wonderful 
(b) Cosmopolitan 
(c) Irrelevant 
(d) Common 
Fetter 

(a) Restore 

(b) Liberate 

(c) Exonerate 
(d) Distract 
Flourish 

(a) Perish 

(b) Degenerate 
(c) Decay 

(d) Dismiss 
Futile 

(a) Waste 

(b) Expensive 

(c) Useful 

(d) Cheap 
Garrulous 

(a) Vociferous 

(b) Eloquent 

(c) Taciturn 

(d) Vocal 
Gratuitous 

(a) Uncharitable 
(b) Grand appearance 
(c) Warranted 
(d) Being grateful 
In toto 

(a) Bluntly 

(b) Partially 

(c) Entirely 

(d) Strongly 
Fleeting 

(a) Glossy 

(b) Perpetual 

(c) Aspiring 

(d) Sufficient 
Inert 

(a) Active 

(b) Lazy 

(c) Strong 

(d) Resolute 
Initial 

(a) Terminal 

(b) Commencing 
(c) Delayed 

(d) Disastrous 


241. 


242. 


243. 


244. 


245. 


246. 


247. 


248. 


249. 


250. 


Intimidating 
(a) Authoritative 
(b) Casual 

(c) Non-serious 
(d) Friendly 
Jest 

(a) Gravity 

(b) Grim 

(c) Genial 

(d) Sport 
Latent 

(a) Unspoken 
(b) Later 

(c) Implicit 

(d) Obvious 
Maladroit 

(a) Authoritative 
(b) Skilful 

(c) Maladjusted 
(d) Malevolent 
Malevolence 
(a) Tenderness 
(b) Kindness 

(c) Benefiting 
(d) Indulgence 
Malice 

(a) Sympathy 
(b) Goodwill 

(c) Friendship 
(d) Attraction 
Monotonous 
(a) Disastrous 
(b) Terrifying 
(c) Terrible 

(d) Interesting 
Obscene 

(a) Disobedient 
(b) Decent 

(c) Dislocate 

(d) Cautious 
Opposed 

(a) Resistant 
(b) Against 

(c) Favouring 
(d) Similar 
Ostracise 

(a) Amuse 

(b) Welcome 

(c) Entertain 
(d) Host 


251. 


252. 


253. 


254. 


255. 


256. 


257. 


258. 


259. 


260. 


Parsimonious 
(a) Prodigious 
(b) Selfless 

(c) Extravagant 
(d) Ostentatious 
Predilection 
(a) Acceptance 
(b) Attraction 

(c) Dislike 

(d) Choice 
Profound 

(a) Deep 

(b) Superficial 
(c) Hollow 

(d) Fallow 
Protean 

(a) Amateur 

(b) Catholic 

(c) Unchanging 
(d) Rapid 
Quiescent 

(a) Restless 

(b) Exempt 

(c) Malignant 
(d) Mendicant 
Perilous 

(a) Safe 

(b) Developed 

(c) Sophisticated 
(d) Communicative 
Revelation 

(a) Rejection 

(b) Elimination 
(c) Concealment 
(d) Introduction 
Repulsion 

(a) Attraction 

(b) Disapproval 
(c) Disparagement 
(d) Denigration 
Segregate 

(a) Sever 

(b) Unite 

(c) Separate 

(d) Aggregate 
Significant 

(a) Substantial 
(b) Miniscule 

(c) Incoherent 
(d) Unimportant 
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261. Despair 262. Validate 263. Vicious 
(a) Sneer (a) Disprove (a) Godly 
(b) Compliment (b) Authenticate (b) Virtuous 
(c) Irony (c) Ingenuine (c) Sublime 
(d) Hope (d) Legalise (d) Friendly 


ANSWER KEY 
133. (a) 159. (b) ) 211. (c 
134. (c) 160. (b) 186. (b) 212. (b 
135. (b) 161. (b) 187. (a) 213. (c 
136. (c) 162. (a) 188. (d 
137. (c) 163. (a) 189. (c 

) 

) 


237. (b 
238. (b 
239. (a 
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241. (d 
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143. (d) 169. (c) ) 
144. (c) 170. (b) 222. (d) 249. (c) 
145. (a) 171. (c) 197. (a) 223. (d) 250. E 
) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 

220. (b) 
) 
) 
) 

146. (a) 172. (b 224. (a) 291. (c 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


221. (c 


) 
147. (d) 173. (a) 199. (b) 225. (a) 252- (c 
148. (c) 174. (c) 200. (c) 226. (a A ic 
149. (c) 175. (a) 201. (c) 227. (c 
150. (a) 176. (b ) 
151. (b) 177. (c) 203. (a) 229. (c 
152. (d) 178. (b) 204. (d) 230. (c 


255. (a 
) 
) 

153. (a) 179. (d) 205. (a) 231. (d 
) 
) 


256. (a 
257. (c 
258. (a 
259. (b 
260. (d 
261. (d 
262. (a 
263. (b 


228. (a 


154. (b) 180. (c ) 232. (b 
155. (d) 181. (b ) 233. (a 
156. (a) 182. (a) 208. (b) 234. (c 
157. (a) 183. (a) 209. (d) 235. (c 
158. (d) 184. (a) 210. (c) 236. (a 
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ONE WORD SUBSTITUTION 


S.N. WORD ..................-. ERA BRI... Meaning in English 

1 Abattoir ................... SHE GLAL. Place where animals are killed for food. 

2.  Abbot...................... Warfsum t/ 431.4.8.. A man who is the head of a monastery 
or an abbey. 

3. Abbreviation ........... WARD Y CL... A shortened form of a word or phrase. 

4.  Abdication............... a cup fey T 472 Ao formally give up. 

5. Ablution .................. Sq TH HEALAL i.i Ritual washing of the body. 

6.  Abstruse .................. we A oy fs. Hard to understand. 

7. Abundance .............. erf Ag... A quantity that is more than enough. 

8. Accentuate.............. S8 MEL o o ed Give more force or importance to. 

9. Accomplice .............. Imc ub SER Helper in a wrong deed or crime. 

10. Acronym .................. Het A ara ALA... Word formed from initial letters of a 
name. 

11. Addendum ............... KEU AOS Thing to be added at the end of a book, 
etc. 

12. Advertisement ........ En s SRM A public notice offering or asking for 
goods, services, etc. 

13. Afforestation ........... FAT «ee The act of forestation by planting many 
trees. 

14. Agenda ................... EDT BULB. eee Items of business for consideration at 
a meeting. 

15. Aggressor ................ SPAT FM... eee Someone who attacks first. 

16. Agnosticism .............. w d wb fw ay A doubtful about the existence of God. 

17. Alien... 3 CAT TRG. eee One who belongs to different country, 
race of group. 

18. Alimony................... wl pw I A aaa g fd Allowance fixed after divorce to a wife. 

19. Allegory................... Dt PAL Story in which ideas are symbolized as 
people. 

20. Alliteration ............. STH Soie doe ges Commencement of adjacent words with 


the same letter. 


English — from Plinth to Paramount ———————————EZJ 


lE———————) ——— One Word Substitution 


21. Altruist.................... XT A Dead oA One who lives and works for the welfare 
of others. 

22. Amateur .................. jor i: | ee Lacking professional skill or expertise. 

23. Ambassador............. DUE e ie dvehs de seinaions A diplomatic representative of one 
country in another. 

24. Ambidextrous.......... WT at TIT. füumWually skillful with each hand. 

25. Ambiguous .............. 3 Ge / «T SRTU..HHaving more than one possible 
meaning 

26. Amnesia .................. TAS nyy ueart Partial or total loss of memory. 

27. Amnesty .................. STAT RTH. A general pardon of political offenders. 

28. Amphibian .............. rite oo | uo Rr Animals which live both on land and in 
water. 

29. Amphitheatre.......... SEIS 1/ TISI. ĦA designated section of seats in any part 
of a theater. 

30. Analgesia ................ «x A oA t 1, faa xl Ttik loss of ability to feel pain while still 
conscious. 

31. Anarchist ................ SR Shia sidera One who wishes to destroy all 
established government's law and 
order. 

32. Anarchy .................. SRI SAT ioi eese meer tos The absence of government in a 
country. 

33. Anecdote ................. jor: m Short amusing story about some real 
person or event. 

34. Anniversary ............ Er S Yearly return of the date of an event. 

35. Anmnual................... NECI gagase That which happens once in a year. 

36. Anomaly .................. n e: Mas aii ega Deviation or departure from common 
rule or standard or what is normal. 

37. Anonymous ............. WATT Ais entice rere A book or a work of art whose author is 
not known. 

38. Antagonist .............. |n ue RUM ae One that opposes other. 

39. Antidote .................. WU ATT Gee A medicine to cure the effect of poison. 

40. Aphasia ................... ST WI ETA eee Loss of ability to understand speech. 

41. Apostate .................. (ir gi) KI NER ELE One who abandons his religious faith. 

42. Aquatic .................... E UE Men rere EP IE Animals which live in water. 

43. Arbitrator/ Arbiter .. WF eT. Someone chosen to judge and decide a 
disputed issue. 

44. Aristocracy.............. zb wi he 8 A government by the nobles. 

45. Armistice ................ eH EEST The cessation of warfare before a treaty 
is signed. 

46. Ascetic..................... Ahan eee One who practices self denial as a 


spiritual discipline. 
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47. 
48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 
52. 


72. 


Assassination .......... Ua fam Wwe Killing or murder for political reasons. 

Astrology ................. Sa fT YILERL... Science of the influence of the stars on 
human affairs. 

Astronomy .............. SM AIALA... Science of universe with sun, moon, 
stars and planets. 

Atheist... vseses iE Ed: MNT A person who does not believe in the 
existence of God. 

Audience ................. 8p ap E Se oec: An assembly of listeners. 

Autobiography ........ S ESCE EL RE The life-history of a man written by 
himself. 

Autocracy ................ AERE Pls pads ba orta A government by one person. 

Avaricious ............... vi eese eaaet! One who is greedy. 

Bachelorhood .......... toC MES RS The state of being unmarried (of a 
man). 

Bankrupt/Insolvent .f«9 fH... A person unable to pay his debts. 

Bay MC "T Soo t A part of the sea/ lake enclosed by a wide 
curve of the shore. 

Beach ..:.. nen xg *. XE unseren A stretch of sand/ stones along the edge 
of the sea/ lake. 

Bellicose ................. We, A A person who is fond of fighting. 

Belligerent .............. SI A. sorteos e eos Engaged in war/fight. 

Benefactor .............. MS RL eee One who gives financial help to a school, 
hospital, etc. 

Bibliophile .............. YEA Hl ANTT One who loves and collects books. 

Biennial .................. TEAS Leod ears That which happens once in two years. 

Bigamy .................... al faM Sh Od ra pene The custom of having two wives or two 
husbands. 

Bigot... one poem One who is filled with narrow and 
prejudiced opinion. 

Bilingual ................. TEE TT LA... One who can speak two languages. 

Biography ................ seil etedeos tive The life-history of a man written by 
someone else. 

Biped .................... Lie: ro NM Animal with two-feet. 

Blaspheme .............. 3 Ms FEAF m.. rASpeaking irreverently about God or 
sacred things. 

BlisS «21er RAG SS. ioo cse poene oxgieni Perfect happiness. 

Bohemian ................ EA SH ALM... cece One who does not follow the usual norms of 
social life. 

Bookworm/Bibliophilic fad of 4 S.,.1........... One who is interested in reading books 


and nothing else. 
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73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 


78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 


91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 


96. 
97. 
98. 


99. 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 


104. 


Boorish ........ 


Bureaucracy 
Cabaret ....... 


Cabby, Cabdriver..... 


Cacophony .. 


Cannibal...... 
Capsize ........ 
Carnage ....... 
Carnival ...... 


Cartographer ........... 


Cartography 
Catalogue ... 
Celibate ...... 


Cemetery .... 
Centenary ... 


Chronological ......... 


Circumlocution ....... 


Cloakroom .. 


Coerce ......... 
Cognate ....... 
Colleagues .. 


Collusion .... 


Conflagration.......... 


Congregation .......... 


Congruent... 
Connoisseur 


Conscription 


WT ALA enses Person who is rough and ill mannered. 

sax GATT A. The science of vegetable life. 

Sep aestus ate A thing which can be easily broken. 

AY owsuE. 2222 A government by the officials. 

dw TH Wess A series of cabre dance/ acts at a night 
club. 

z^ FG WM... The driver of a taxi cab. 

ENSIS MEC ON Harsh sound. 

38, S T HS AGI... Persuade by flattery. 

PAGA.. Art of beautiful hand writing. 

TETE The man who can eat human flesh. 

TETAK WALA... One who eats human flesh. 

MRIS T E E Overturn in water. 

Bea e hee damestés Killing of large numbers of people. 

TAT (WARM. Public merry making and feasting. 

HAPET br See A person who draws maps and charts. 

HAPT ec | ee Art of map making. 

LES De List of books and other articles. 

WC dedican One who has taken a vow not to have 
Sex. 

Lr Bb. n m The place for corpses to be buried. 

ERG Da TEE EPUM Hundredth anniversary. 

WI HAA WE According to sequence of time. 

=, H- fs UH wn AeA roundabout way of expression. 

cc: ene The place for luggage at a railway 
station. 

HA XL. Compel to a course of action. 

Het StF He. Having the same source or origin. 

REA oo E P hos Persons working in the same 
department. 

PE W Wu Secret agreement for a fraudulent 
purpose. 

erio oft q3....... Huge destructive fire. 

A - WTA... Gathering of worshippers. 

I HESS ces sees Identical in all respect. 

PA A FBT. One who is well-versed in any subject/ 
art. 


staan 4 o AFAA... Compulsory enlistment for military or 
other services. 
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105. 


106. 
107. 


108. 
109. 


110. 
111. 


112. 
113. 


114. 


115. 
116. 


117. 


118. 
119. 
120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 
124. 
125. 


126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 


Contagious .............. Ere Hel oet ERR Which spreads by physical touch or 
contact. 

Contemporary ......... WA RA RR Of the same time. 

Contiguous ............. WÙ 2 Two countries or States touching a common 
boundary. 

Contrite .................. PATTE... Showing deep sorrow for wrong doing. 

Convalescence ........ ya: wur tew 1 ftad. Me period of gradual recovery of health 
after illness. 

Conventicle ............ 3l cquo un qd at *H..XBédret and illegal religious meeting. 

Coquette ................ faas PAET... A seductive woman who uses her sex 
appeal to exploit men. 

Coronation .............. USA ELBI... Ceremony of crowning a king. 

Cosmopolitan .......... y 4d x faa a fus 3. A person who regards the whole world as 
his country. 

Credulous ............... aL FIMA... One who is simple and easily believes 
whatever is told. 

Crematory ............... JATA MIE... The place for corpses to be burnt. 

Cripple uses SH T/ SH T ALAN... Someone who is unable to walk 
normally because of an injury or 
disability to the legs or back. 

Curfew ..................... SER Guo eee de An order that certain activities/ 
movement are prohibited. 

Cynosure ................. Spur U - fang... Centre of attraction. 

Dead ee qw JAV s.Xx1...A language that is no longer spoken. 

Demagogue ............. WAT TT MEN Political leader who delivers sentimental 
speeches. 

Democracy .............. a Wd sks: A government by the people, of the people, 
and for the people. 

Denizen ................... hic (ca: et aren eR A person, an animal or a plant that 
lives, grows or is often found ina 
particular place. 

Depraved ................. AGT ee Morally bad or evil. 

Deprecate ................ FIT Cr c | PEERS Express earnest disapproval of. 

Dermatology ........... taq fA IA... The medical study of the skin and its 
diseases. 

Despondency ........... Te S et beds Loss of complete hope. 

Destitution ............. SETI OY *XH............. Lacking basic necessities of life. 

Detrimental ............ [JE PP eR Causing harm or damage. 

Dexterous ............... Lo m Skilful at handling things. 

Diatribe ................... FE, STA NR Bitter and violent attack in words or 
writing. 
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131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 
135. 
136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 
141. 


142. 
143. 
144. 


145. 
146. 
147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


151. 
152. 


153. 


154. 


Dictatorship ............ aayi, fuia uUGovernment carried on by an absolute 
ruler. 

Diplomacy ............... ROR hd Dieses ote sass The skill and policy of a country’s 
statesmen and politicians/ skill in 
dealing with people. 

Discrepancy ............ TAS TEE rs oras fedet Difference between two things that 
should be the same. 

Dissimulate ............ LE i | NNNM To hide or disguise. 

Diurnal..i oem S. re A Of the daytime. 

Draper ..................... SOB] EET A shopkeeper selling cloth and 
clothing. 

Draw o... - bt. c The result of the match where neither 
party wins. 

Dwarf... eee sib elt tfo etude A person, plant or animal who/which 
is below the usual size. 

Dynasty ................... Eb cns Te Succession of rulers belonging to one 
family. 

Eavesdropper .......... q & Ufa uw sLu0ne who witnesses secretly to private 

Economical ............. [i c. UK, Eee eae ree One who is careful in the use of money/ 
fuel etc. 

Edible ...................... GI o x That which is fit to be eaten. 

Effeminate .............. a wp 7 4..8L..al.. A man who is womanish in his habits. 

Egalitarianism ........ TAT AT So eee Belief that all people are equal and 
have the same rights and opportunities. 

Egoist ...................... ta ett / 38.34X3L.... A lover of one’s ownself/supercilious. 

Eligible ................... HA d M M ate Fit to be chosen; qualified. 

Emergency .............. ST W. en liiis ee A sudden serious situation requiring 
immediate action. 

Emeritus ................. @ A A Waly Fas At One who is honourably discharged from 
service. 

Emigrant ................. pA NP A person who goes to another country 
to live. 

Emissary ................. TW PEA... A person sent on a mission (usually 
official). 

Epicure .................... 391 Gia A 31..31 Person fond of delicious food. 

Epidemic ................. AH APT E Disease affecting many people at the same 
place and time. 

Epilogue .................. Ale Ha suu tTI A speech or a poem recited at the end 
of a play. 

Episode ................... we 1/ "LL... Part of story (especially T.V. or Radio 
show story) 
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155. 


156. 
157. 
158. 


159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 


163. 
164. 
165. 


166. 


167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 


171. 
172. 


173. 


174. 
175. 


176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 


181. 
182. 
183. 


Episodic .................. art- ar d ol Happening only some times and 
irregularly. 

Epistle ..................... A BI ASI... A letter. 

Epitaph ................... FA Ww TAY S.R... Words which are inscribed on the grave. 

Epithet .................... 3 qy fafa BWR... Adjective added to a person’s name 
usually to criticise or praise him. 

Epitome .................. 3E T mS TSG... A perfect example. 

Epitomize ............... Wt HS WT B.A... To be a perfect example. 

Equanimity ............. LE TEENS Calmness of mind and temper. 

Erotica .................... Sm AT = UW Books, pictures, etc. intended to arouse 
sexual desire. 

Erudite .................... Tag d d EAS A learned or scholarly person. 

Espionage ............... NUS Wieser. eee Practice of spying. 

Eternal .................... SET ee Existing for ever — without any 
beginning or end. 

Etymology .............. ysaqfam uw fag... The science which deals with 
derivation of words. 

Euphemism ............. AS re A RR Bombastic style of writing. 

Euphonious............. MS e essc tis Sounding pleasant. 

Euphoria ................. SRF TU, BL. A strong feeling of happiness. 

Evanescent ............. BOLE aset. Of a very short duration or period. 

/ Ephemeral/Transient 

Explicable ............... fad TAT e AG. That which can be explained. 

Extempore .............. foal @ 4a A *1131.9A speech delivered without any 
preparation. 

Extravaganza .......... SNF AS He. Public activity which takes place in a 
very elaborate, colourful and expensive 
way. 

Fallacy .................... rM s EERS False or mistaken belief. 

Fanatic .................... WE dA E ET One who is filled with excessive and mistaken 
enthusiasm. 

Fastidious ............... TEX f. RS One who is hard to please. 

Fatal or mortal ........ I: iris ct EE Resulting in death. 

Fatalist ................... ETIT I E One who believes in destiny. 

Fauna .... eeu RN E: dr NM Animals of a certain region. 

Feminist.................. FAS Ec NR One who works for the welfare of 
women. 

Fiasco ...................... q A TH... Complete failure. 

Flagstaff.................. PARTS esses A long pole on which a flag is flown. 

Flora... AAS p HUE All the plants of a particular area or 


period of time. 
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184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


192. 
193. 


194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 


201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 


205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 


209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 


213 


Hay’ Al t915...... 


Gastronomy 


a TET faa... 


PAT, AFE... 
Lr Mac NTO 
Cl at A We BIA 
ILE EE ee er rer 
Ww $3 Wa LaL... 
vL AFA a xa... 


Gratis/ Gratuitous ... 


Hallucinogen 


Herbivorous 


Heterogeneous 


Homogeneous 


Horticulture ............ M MM 41..................... 
ee 
we GaGa u 3... 


À T WW ALS... 


Hypochondria 
. Iconoclast 


Stroke of good luck. 
Counterfeiting of document. 


*LISJELX... Killing/killer of one's brother. 
[XE widen AE A state of extreme excitement. 
TER d eot eer Injury to the nose, fingers or toes, caused 


by extreme cold. 

A room or building for showing works of 
art. 

To play games of chance, etc. for 
money. 

Science and art of preparing and 
appreciating good food. 

Extermination of a race or community. 
The science of earth's history and 
rocks. 

A substance that kills germs. 

One who eats too much. 

Eat fast, noisly and greedily. 

Done or obtained without payment. 
Animals that live in flocks. 

A drug that causes one to hallucinate. 
Belief that the most important thing in 
the world is pleasure. 

Faithful supporter. 

Animals which feed on vegetation. 
Having enormous strength or size. 
Things which contain elements of 
different nature. 

A plane figure with six sides and angles. 
Large scale destruction by fire. 
Murder or murderer of a man. 

Things which contain elements of the 
same nature. 

A post for which no salary is paid. 

Art of growing vegetables, fruit, etc. 
Fond of entertaining guests. 
Imaginary ailments. 

One who opposes established institutions 
or beliefs. 
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214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 


219. 
220. 


221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 


225. 


226. 
227. 
228. 


229. 


230. 
231. 
232. 


233. 


234. 


235. 
236. 
237. 
238. 


239. 
240. 


241. 
242. 


Impenetrable 
Imperceptible 


Imperialism 


Impertinent 


Imponderable 


Impracticable 
Impregnable 
Impregnable 


Inaccessible 
Inadmissible 


Incombustible 
Incomparable 


3H 8 EAT The worship of idols or images. 
db eoe dud Contrary to law. 
Tl M otii oes Incapable of being read. 


oe E SE CQ d eS A trade or act prohibited by law. 
cub m One who does not know reading and 


writing. 
Lg NM Existing only in the mind. 
SEL WE oo wo A person who comes to one country from 
another in order to settle there. 
APRIRE.. Free from infection. 
ERT ÅT Incapable of being perceived by touch. 


Cr niko SE otav That which cannot be penetrated. 


SHOU EERE OEE That which cannot be perceived by 
sense. 

WW TSFR... Policy of extending a country’s empire and 
influence. 

TEM AG! E bh deattecey st Not showing proper respect. 

EMIR FA. Lack of respect or religious reverence. 

SW OAT x4. That which cannot be guessed or 
calculated. 

SE RHA Ateste D ERR One who assumes a character or title 


not his own to deceive others. 


SB *Hel fi... Incapable of being practised. 
SIS haar eris Too strong to be overcome or defeated. 
SMF SEITE. That which cannot be taken by force of 


arms. 


[ID ME. PES A manager or director of a ballet, a 


concert, a theatre or an opera company. 


fem Gad m.s. Something said or done without 


preparation. 
"d o BSTC UL... Rude and not respectful. 
We d bd onixexeta Freedom from punishment. 


eT eB a Al q Gh... Incapable of being reached. 


EHA i) That which cannot be admitted or 
allowed. 


F JAT WOES denos A sound that cannot be heard. 
Ww AT 3*3" *L1z,IDIdined to cause fire/likely to cause 


violence. 
FTO El... That which cannot be burnt. 
Sg el 3g m3... That which cannot be compared. 
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243. 
244. 
245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 
249. 
250. 
251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 


255. 
256. 
257. 
258. 
259. 


260. 
261. 
262. 


263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 


268. 


269. 
270. 
271. 
272. 
273. 
274. 
275. 
276. 


Incorrigible 


Indefatigable 
Indefensible 


Indestructible 


Indispensable 


Inexcusable 
Inexplicable 


Inexpressible 


Inflammable 


Insurrection 


Intrigue/conspire ... 
Introspection 


Invulnerable 
Irreconcilable 
Irrecoverable 


w HAI At w We. Incapable of being corrected. 


AIM F RE Which can’t be believed. 

SRI US s beide ere iexv Which cannot be cured. 

TO OAR Ah. Incapable of being tired. 

SE RT 3. Which cannot be defended. 

a de oec dms Which cannot be erased or forgotten. 

E Er MEME: Compensation for loss. 

MAL uestes ota eret That which cannot be destroyed. 

SF up AW Ww... Angry at injustice. 

SEE SE cse That without which one can't do. 

SAE TTA sisse That which cannot be divided. 

SH UP P ode REN Not suitable to be elected or selected 
under the rules. 

Es a REA A Incapable of being avoided. 

ee That which cannot be excused. 

Sg i | i: Which cannot be explained. 

oS a IS AR ene us Not definitely or clearly expressed. 

AT | i: That which cannot be expressed in 
words. 

T I AR. Never wrong. 

FIL, BEA... Killing of an infant. 

PRT FA P A disease which spreads through air 
and water. 

EX: EN Which catches fire easily. 

T A RIII EL... Incapable of being imitated. 

ES i: dc MN A substance that kills insects. 

Tal Leto edges A person who is unable to pay his debt. 

LUND Rising in arms against an established 
government. 

Ter TW GAL... Plead to obtain a favour to save 
someone else. 

ru: uM POE To check or stop on way. 

QT RIT osse Make or carry out secret planning. 

tt HPAP. Examination of self thought or feeling. 

SI ech cdeds vies e oes eee à That which cannot be defeated. 

SR As Setar es That which cannot be seen. 

US Diss wheres Incapable of being harmed. 

FG ome Impossible to find agreement between. 


al a fate a T X. That which cannot be recovered. 
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277. 
278. 
279. 
280. 


281. 
282. 


283. 
284. 


285. 
286. 
287. 


288. 
289. 
290. 
291. 


292. 
293. 


294. 
295. 
296. 
297. 
298. 


299. 
300. 
301. 
302. 
303. 
304. 
305. 
306. 
307. 


Irreparable .............. ST Le etna eds Incapable of being repaired. 

Irrevocable .............. SMT ATA... That which cannot be altered. 

Itinerant ................. EpL Wd e...222.- One who travels from place to place. 

Journal ................... SAS SI^ iced A newspaper or magazine that deals 
with a particular subject or professional 
activity. 

Juxtapose ............... YO PAL... Placing a thing beside another. 

Lagoon .................... H «duet sedes Salt water lake separated from the sea by 
sand banks. 

Lexicographer ......... JSA 3 MÌ.. A person who compiles a dictionary. 

Linguist .................. wg 11 tri faq (fae. sOriel Whid Speaks many foreign 
languages. 

Logic ....................... Sonar Oda MONS The science of reasoning. 

Maidenhood ............ E a XH (we. *T.3m.)The state of being unmarried (of a girl). 

Mammaals ................ EET: dairies Animals which give birth to babies and 
feed them with their milk. 

Manuscript ............. [X35 [ji ERN TED Matter written by hand. 

Mariticide ............... Lin r4 PNE NEON Killing of one's husband. 

Martyr... E CPP PR NE One who dies for a noble cause. 

Masque ................... WT Eg IHM... A play or a dramatic performance in 
verse, with music, dance and fine 
costumes. 

Massacre ................. TTT IWI... Killing of large numbers of people. 

Materialist.............. CTT fA. A person for whom money is the most 
important consideration. 

Matins..................... HIS A ATLA... Morning prayer. 

Matricide ................ FG es emer Killing of one's own mother. 

Matrimony .............. TSSUS cascos Marriage. 

Maxim ..................... hel ediscere derer A short statement of a general truth. 

Memento ................. FIII M EN Something kept to remember place or 
event. 

Mercenary .............. few WH SSS. One who acts only for money. 

Metamorphosis ....... SW RI.. Complete change in appearance. 

Meticulous.............. WAR, Ncc vA Very particular about small details. 

Migration ................ bici: PEE Movement from one country to another. 

Misandrist .............. guis TEL ees One who hates males. 

Misanthrope ........... A ATM FTE cesses A hater of mankind. 

Misogamist ............. faa eH sr 41 wu Al Mater of marriage. 

Misogynist .............. feat 4 =, 41 wu a Mhater of womankind. 

Misologist............... S144 2, U1 A u.rHater of learning. 
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308. Misoneist................ TAAL aa teens Hater of new things. 

309. Missionary .............. SP WW Gee A person sent to teach Christian 
religion 

310. Monastery .............. Log Place where monks live. 

311. Monogamy .............. THE Al A LL... The practice of keeping only one wife. 

312. Mortal ..................... FAV HTL... Subject to death. 

313. Mortuary ................. MOA MEE A place where dead bodies are kept 
before post-mortem. 

314. Mutilation .............. JU ATA A zu Cutting off body parts. 

315. Naive ....................... Sq o qu c n Having natural simplicity of nature. 

316. Narcotics ................. AG ER Ecco d NE A medicine that induces sleep. 

317. Naturalism .............. SUR hs c | Ak ecd Adherence or attachment to what is 
natural. 

318. Neogamist............... aafaa FEA... One who is recently married. 

319. Nepotism ................. rry - *1QM.SL%.. Undue favour shown to one's own 
relatives. 

320. Neurotic .................. Sk iada «qq 1c fa fmcessive sensitive, anxious or 
obsessive. 

321. Newfangled ............. ag SH] wx... Newly developed and unfamiliar. 

322. Nonentity ................ SHE K FBLA... Person of no importance. 

323. Nonpareil ................ AG d tos oos Person or thing which has no equal. 

324. Notorious ................ SAV o Se... Having an evil reputation. 

325. Nuance .................... UE Lr C MR E Subtle difference in colour, meaning 
etc. 

326. Numismatics .......... fur wi W LE... The study of coins. 

327. Nursery ................... Wa se The place where young plants are 
grown. 

328. Obscurantist .......... wr a fafan.. iu... Person who is opposed to enlightment. 

329. Obsequies ............... 8p THEE SH A... Funeral rites. 

330. Obsolete .................. yua, 3194 WHA...AThat which is no longer in use. 

331. Octagon ................... E rd A RE A plane figure with eight sides and 
angles. 

332. Oligarchy ................ Sew far. A government by a small group of 
powerful persons. 

333. Omniform ................ WI PP... eee Having every form or shape. 

334. Omnigenonus ............ WA ACA ee. Comprising all kinds. 

335. Omnipotent ............. wi ow Pega... All-powerful (God). 

336. Omnipresent ........... wi PW... Present everywhere (God). 

337. Omniscient ............. WP SET Pil ete ae eget Knowing everything (God). 
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338. Opaque .................... SH P oa ups That which cannot be seen through. 

339. Optimist .................. AFIM 4 Dosis tanus A person who looks to the bright side of 
things. 

340. Orator ...................... ee dba seite oceans One who makes an eloquent public 
speech. 

341. Orchard ................... SM ^ SU... A garden of fruits. 

342. Orphan .................... SHT2. sueta A child whose parents are dead. 

343. Ostracize ................. TA SS PAA CAT... To turn out of society. 

344. Oviparous................ STS NB odo da Bearing eggs and not young ones. 

345. Pacifist .................... LUKE e NN Rer A person who believes in the total 
abolition of war. 

346. Pageant ................... wI Aam, z.H.:dlaborate public spectacle. 

347. Palatable ................. E | ror emer UE Food or drink that has a pleasant taste. 

348. Panacea ................... MICH E E docs ede dieses A remedy for all kinds of diseases. 

349. Pandemonium ......... E erc Ac OOOO A wild and noisy disorder. 

350. Panegyric ................ NA WE RES desk Piece of writing full of praise. 

351. Pantomime ............. H PETHA... Dramatic performance with dumb 
show. 

352. Paramour ............... fora 31% faa T.. Sexual partner or lover. 

353. Parasite ................... Uc Ic: | eae ae A One who entirely depends on another. 

354. Parasol .................... vU] doc A lady's umbrella. 

355. Parricide ................. W afm A ecu... Killing of both the parents. 

356. Patricide ................. TE Sra oc s aeo Killing of one's own father. 

357. Patrimony ............... Ù nicae EEE Inherited from father or male ancestor. 

358. Patriot ..................... Sq * Tusco One who loves one's country. 

359. Patronymic ............. Dh uec: PME E Name derived from that of father or 
ancestor. 

360. Pauper ..................... eh besote es verius One who has no means of livelihood. 

361. Peculation .............. Urn tt Use of public money for one's own 
benefit. 

362. Pedantic .................. SIHX3I d Al G...BA style in which a writer makes a 
display of his knowledge and learning. 

363. Pedestrian .............. Y RAA es Loses aetati One who walks on foot. 

364. Peninsula ................ DUIS scent ads Area of land almost surrounded by sea. 

365. Pentagon ................. T AE oes dio A plane figure with five sides and 
angles. 

366. Perceptible .............. gP g A RR That can be perceived by the senses. 

367. Peroration ............... SHIV Gd. Concluding part of a speech. 

368. Perseverance .......... RU ete eu eck os Constant efforts to achieve something. 
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369. Perspicacious .......... feu g fatu... Quick in judging and understanding. 

370. Perversion ............. lico RN Change to something abnormal or 
unnatural. 

371. Pessimist ................ TAT A AUS RR A person who looks at the dark side of 
things. 

372. Philanderer ............. [Rei eee, CR eT rer A man who amuses himself by love- 
making. 

373. Philanthropist ........ "peg 3 H2... A lover of mankind. 

374. Philatelist............... State we 37 Lem... Collector of stamps. 

375. Philistine ................ wp $ xfqsu Ga... Person who is indifferent to art and 
literature. 

376. Philogynist ............. a ow wor ws. Mover of womankind. 

377. Philology................. VTTSTT A S&3HR........ Science of study of language. 

378. Pilgrim .................... We Ic eoe One who travels to a sacred place. 

379. Pioneer .................... n) EE. PR E One who leads others in any field. 

380. Piquant ................... TA ATU fuer... Pleasant or sharp to the taste/ 
interesting. 

381. Placard/Poster ........ FIIT os LAS ree Written or printed notice pasted in 
public places. 

382. Plagiarism .............. a fete a uuu The practice of borrowing words and 


ideas from other authors and using 
them as one’s own; literary theft. 


383. Platitude................. fer*- fet sra... Statement that is obviously true and 
hence dull or not stimulating. 

384. Plutocracy............... SE EIL A nre A government by a rich and powerful 
class. 

385. Polyandry ................ wg TAM AIL The custom of having more than two 
husbands at the same time. 

386. Polygamy ................ wg - TAT enel... The custom of having more than two 
spouses at the same time. 

387. Polyglot................... wg tITULGAR... Person having command over many 
languages. 

388. Polygon ................... C[ MEME Ven A figure with many angles or sides. 

389. Posthumous ............ HOD EL Mee eats Received after death. 

390. Postscript................ crim eR Anything written in a letter after it is 
signed. 

391. Predicament ........... | rrr Difficult or dangerous situation. 

392. Prejudiced ............... be | UE eL auae ctt Be biased against. 

393. Premonition ............ q BD GILDE sees Forewarning of an impending danger. 

394. Prerogative ............. fay BIT THAR... Absolute right. 

395. Prodigy .................... af WW LH... A child with unusual or remarkable 
talent. 

396. Prognostication ...... SET PACA Wil sepes Act of forecasting by examining present 
conditions. 
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397. Prologue .................. 
398. Promiscuous ........... 


399. Proponent ............... 
400. Propriety ................. 


401. Protagonist ............. 


402. Protectorate............ 


403. Prudent ................... 
404. Pseudonym ............. 


405. Punctitious ............. 
406. Pyrotechnioc ............. 
407. Quadruped .............. 
408. Rebel ....................... 


409. Recapitulate ........... 
410. Recluse ................... 


411. Reconcile ................ 
412. Reconnaissance ...... 


413. Red tapism .............. 
414. Redundancy ............ 


415. Regicide .................. 
416. Relegate/Demote ... 
417. Reluctant ................ 
418. Remission ............... 


419. Rendezvous ............. 
420. Renegade ................ 


421. Repartee .................. 


H TA RY... 


IAH (a een 


HT! Wy Y A.Z... 


BUA D EA. 


HIST AAA. eee 


AI SS TG. 


A speech or a poem recited at the beginning 
ofa play. 

Having a lot of different sexual 
partners. 

Person who proposes something. 

State of being correct in behavior or 
moral. 

An important supporter of an idea or 


political system/ Chief actor or 
character in a story or drama. 


Country under the protection of a more 
powerful country. 

Wise. 

Name taken by an author instead of his 
real name 

Very careful to behave correctly. 


a fa aa fau ow ccmArt of making fireworks. 


"dL qup ea ees. 


Tow fuer GHA... 
fod ETIA Us ae" 


ww Ign... 


Wd ^ UELL...22. 
STU. Reuse 


FAA- t?18..........-.. 


Four footed-animal. 

One who takes up arms against the 
government. 

Repeat the main points. 

One who lives alone and avoids 
company. 

Bring about harmony or agreement. 
Erifdrmation gathering activity about 
enemy forces. 

Too much official formality. 

When something is unnecessary 
because it is more than what is needed. 
Killing of a king. 

Reduce to a lower position. 

Unwilling 

Pardon or forgiveness for breaking 
religious laws. 

Place fixed for meeting or assembling 
Person who changes his religious 


belief/support to someone else or some 
other nation. 


Witty and clever answers. 
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422. 
423. 
424. 
425. 


426. 
427. 
428. 
429. 
430. 


431. 
432. 


433. 
434. 
435. 


436. 
437. 
438. 
439. 
440. 


441. 


442. 
443. 
444. 


445. 


446. 
447. 
448. 
449. 
450. 


451 


Repercussion 


Restitution 


Reticent/Taciturn .. 
Retrospective 


Rumous/Hearsay .... 


Simultaneous 


Somnambulist 
Somniloquist 


. Sorocide 


HS TI e Ee Effect of some event, action or decision. 
AE TAE ic sce m Copy or reproduction of a work of art. 
T RED eie Place where things are stored for safety. 


IR E ics MEER RES A political system in which the 
supreme power lies in a body of citizens 
who can elect people to represent them. 


Sel des E ost ees Prayer for the dead. 

wr 3/ w tg v sghRétumbf object stolen or lost. 

GRAM A s RR Return the same sort of ill-treatment. 
SEE DSL sess Person who does not speak too much. 

ga S SD oe oto ms An effect which has a reference to the 


past. 

SM elm nce iem Unverified information. 

Gata tT GENI... Treating something holy without 
respect. 

lir Does eeoeues sac tine detec Bitter and ironical remark. 

lc MARRE Violent and uncivilized. 

HAM FM oe. One who is blamed for the mistakes of 
others. 

ES Bl weer RN eb One who is doubtful. 

SE SA ee ea Re Cry out in shrill voice. 

Gl ATA... Confused struggle or fight. 


ST S uw ^ uud Fave hurriedly with short steps. 
UM TT Wm fae A ur Actor speech for inciting the public 
against the government. 


HOT FELL. Extreme old age when a man behaves 
like a fool. 

WT BIA AWA... Period of rest or sleep after lunch. 

Rs Je Deon: EL eem Occurring at the same time. 


WI GAA AY Fac uu office for which high salary is paid 
for little or no work or responsibility. 

RHETT EAT Kill by suffocation (especially by 
covering the face with something). 

211 S, 1 4 vx femmeistay for a short time. 

t 4H qu Wd «Speaking aloud while alone. 

dU w3^ we LU... One who walks in sleep. 

at w3^ wr eR... One who talks in sleep. 


AT RO, ok ocistios tdeo Having a deep and pleasant sound. 


dud cH do osse Killing of one's own sister. 
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452. Spendthrift ............. fs s TE a. One who spends one’s money 
recklessly. 

453. Spinster .................. $ wr dq Weg... An unmarried woman. 

454. Spiritualist ............. BRA fe WR... A person who believes in spiritual 
things. 

455. Sporadic .................. TSS T nuoc not Occurring irregularly. 

456. Stoic ........................ SK E ET uei ice eei A person who is indifferent to pleasure 
and pain. 

457. Strangulate ............. Te ETT ^£ 314.8831 Kill by putting pressure on the throat/ 
to apply pressure. 

458. Subdue ................... AJ WD WA. To bring under control. 

459. Subjugate................ S EE CU | aiiin. To bring under control. 

460. Suicide .................... ST € Wee. Taking of one's own life. 

461. Supercilious............ PUES, E RS Thinking oneself superior to others. 

462. Sycophant ............... "db RT. OH et idees Person who tries to win a favour by 
flattering other. 

463. Synagogue .............. "OWDSUWWLLR.... Place where Jews worship. 

464. Talkative/Garrulous.. M d zl..................... Person who is fond of talking. 

465. Tantrum .................. cae nae ne EAA Fit of bad temper or anger. 

466. Teetotaller .............. HAST “Aicersfilaver eaten One who abstains from alcoholic 
drinks. 

467. Theist ...................... 9T TESEE Louie s A person who believes in existence of 
God. 

468. Theocracy ............... TERI SE eee A government by religious leaders. 

469. Thermometer .......... TiCUH ERE Ease An instrument for measuring 
temperature. 

470. Traitor ..................... mop bon One who betrays one's country. 

471. Transgressor ........... TÌ sm Q............. One who violets a rule or law. 

472. Transmigration ....... ATH A YÅ.. The passage of soul after death from one 
body to the other. 

473. Transmogrification .*H 4 FẸ W..........uuuuuuuue Complete change in appearance or 
character (especially in a magical or 
surprising way). 

474. Transparent ............ NOU. cose PORT That allows the passage of rays of light. 

475. Truant ..................... Ei: e M S One who stays away from school/work 
without permission. 

476. Truism ..................... Xr od: DEN A truth which is often repeated. 

477. Turncoat .................. Tq 3 ect rre ep ees Disloyal. 

478. Unanimous.............. THAT chee Av ess Consent of all. 
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479. Unavoidable ............ APET Hh NS That which cannot be avoided. 

480. Unique..................... AT E obe The only one of its type. 

481. Universal ................ FISE Sq MEL eo eb: Belonging to all parts of the world. 

482. Usurper ................... @ETT EE S R.A.A.. One who grabs somebody's else property 
or title. 

483. Uxoricide................. DOE car PES Killing of one's wife. 

484. Uxorious/Henpecked w * 7 A mu......... Foolishly fond of one's wife. 

485. Vacuous................... siste ooa eee Suggesting absence of thought or 
intellect. 

486. Vendetta .................. d yig "y gy Bal. -W'Feud in which the relatives of the dead or 
injured take revenge. 

487. Verbatim ................. N 9 QN. iue ce eaten Repetition of a writing, word for word. 

488. Verbose ................... Wo WELT... Using or containing more words than are 
necessary. 

489. Versatile ................. WE Y Goi One who possesses many talents. 

490. Verso ....................... EAT DP RP Any left hand page of an open book. 

491. Vespers.................... VINA NT lI... Evening prayer in the church. 

492. Veteran ................... SED Pi rcr ero One who has grown old in or has long 


experience of (specially military) 
service or occupation. 


493. Vincible ................... FAIA i uuu That which can be conquered. 

494. Vindictive/Vengeful ..3 far A... Having or showing a desire for revenge. 

495. Virulent ................... T Fic BARN EHE Highly poisonous effect. 

496. Viviparous............... ICE E, MR Bearing living young ones and not eggs. 

497. Volte-face ................ spafeueWdud 4.5 Sudden change from one set of beliefs 
to other. 

498. Voluntary ................ DEBERI M Of one's own free will. 

499. Voyage ..................... WEIR... Journey by water or sea. 

500. Vulnerable .............. ATETA... That which can be easily damaged or 
hurt. 

501. Widow ..................... ep o duet AE A woman whose husband is dead. 

502. Widower .................. TS cadente A man whose wife is dead. 

503. Wreathe .................. OCCUR T nui eee hon Flowers fastened in a circle. 

504. Zealot ...................... WE E CRT oen pon: Person who shows great and 


uncompromising enthusiasm for a 
religion, party, cause, etc. 
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which can be substituted for the given words/sentence and choose the appropriate 
alternative which best expresser the sentences. 


1. 


A person who has no money to pay 9. 


off his debts 

(A) Insolvent (B) Poor 

(C) Destitute (D) Pauper 

Words uttered impiously about God 


(A) amoral (B) philosophy 
(C) logic (D) blasphemy 
A number of ships. 

(a) fleet (b) galaxy 

(c) constellation (d) group 


One who compiles a dictionary 

(A) geographer (B) lexicographer 
(C) lapidist (D) linguist 

A test in which cells from diseased 
organs are removed and tested 

(A) Biopsy (B) Autopsy 

(C) Operation (D) Amputation 

A small room in a big house, hotel, 
ship etc. where glasses, dishes, 
spoons, food etc. are kept. 

(A) Portico (B) Pantry 

(C) Mezzanine (D) Kitchen 

A foreigner who settles in a country. 
(A) Immigrant (B) Emigrant 

(C) Alien (D) Visitor 

Doing something according to one's 
own free will. 
(A) Willfully 
(C) Voluntarily 


(B) Obligingly 
(D) Compulsorily 


10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Place that provides refuge 


(A) shelter (B) house 
(C) country (D) asylum 
A person who gambles or bets 
(A) punter (B) backer 
(C) customer (D) client 


Art of writing for newspapers and 
magazines 

(A) Literature (B) Journalism 

(C) Biography (D) Artistry 

An abandoned child of unknown 
parents who is found by somebody. 
(A) Foundling (B) Sibling 

(C) Urchin (D) Orphan 

Parts of a country behind the coast 
or a river bank. 


(A) Swamps (B) Marshes 
(C) Hinterland (D) Isthmuses 
A written statement about 


someone’s character, 
provided by an employer 


usually 


(A) testimonial (B) memorandum 
(C) certificate (D) license 

One who does not make mistakes 
(A) Pessimist (B) Optimist 

(C) Infallible (D) Hypocrite 

Able to use the left hand and right 
hand equally well 


(A) ambivert 
(C) ambivalent 


(B) ambidextrous 
(D) ambitious 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


One who hates women 

(A) philanthropist (B) ascetic 

(C) misogamist (D) misogynist 

a system of naming things 

(A) horticulture (B) miniature 

(C) genocide (D) nomenclature 
A raised passageway in a building 
(A) walkway (B) walkout 

(C) walkabout (D) walkover 

A cure for all diseases 


(A) laxative (B) panacea 


(C) antidote (D) purgative 
One who cannot speak 

(A) deaf (B) dumb 

(C) visionless (D) lame 


Pertaining to cattle 

(A) Canine (B) Feline 

(C) Bovine (D) Verminous 

To look at someone in an angry or 
threatening way 

(A) Glower (B) Gnaw 

(C) Gnash (D) Grind 

A post with little work but high 
salary 


(A) Director (B) Trustee 
(C) Sinecure (D) Ombudsman 
Something that causes death 


(A) Dangerous (B) Fatal 

(C) Brutal (D) Horrible 
A person who writes decoratively 
(A) Calligrapher (B) Colliery 


(C) Choreographer (D) Cartographer 
A person who loves mankind 

(A) misanthrope (B) anthropologist 
(C) philanthropist (D) mercenary 
Capable of being interpreted in two 
ways 

(A) confusing (B) unclear 

(C) ambiguous (D) ambivert 

One who has narrow and prejudiced 
religious views 
(A) religious 

(C) bigot 


(B) fanatic 
(D) god-fearing 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


The action of looking within or into 
one’s own mind 


(A) observation (B) examination 

(C) introspection (D) introvert 

To confirm with the help of evidence 
(A) corroborate (B) implicate 

(C) designate (D) extricate 

One who is a dabbler in arts, science 
or literature: 


(A) Dilettante (B) Aesthete 
(C) Maestro (D) Connoisseur 
The time between midnight and noon: 


(A) Afternoon (B) Antipodes 
(C) Ante — meridiem (D) Antenatal 
Still existing and known : 


(A) Extent (B) Extant 

(C) Eternal (D) Immanent 
Fear of height: 

(A) Agoraphobia (B) Hydrophobia 

(C) Acrophobia (D) Pyrophobia 

The highest point 

(A) zenith (B) height 

(C) zeal (D) ridge 

Feeling inside you which tells you 
what is right and what is wrong : 

(A) cleverness (B) conscience 

(C) consciousness(D) fear 

Release of a prisoner from jail on 
certain terms and condition 


(A) Parole (B) Parley 

(C) Pardon (D) Acquittal 

Loss of memory 

(A) Ambrosia (B) Amnesia 

(C) Insomnia (D) Forgetting 

To struggle helplessly 

(A) Flounder (B) Founder 

(C) Fumble (D) Finger 

One who tends to take a hopeful view 
of life 

(A) Magnate 
(C) pacifist 


(B) creator 
(D) optimist 
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42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


Belonging to all parts of the world 
(A) Common (B) universal 

(C) worldly (D) international 
To be known for bad acts 

(A) Famous (B) notorious 

(C) criminal (D) terrorist 
Words of similar meaning 

(A) Homonyms (B) pseudonyms 

(C) antonyms (D) synonyms 
Instrument to measure atmospheric 
pressure 

(A) Metronome (B) compass 

(C) pedometer (D) barometer 

A speech delivered without previous 
preparation 

(A) Soliloquy (B) Extempore 

(C) Rhetoric (D) Expression 
One who pretends to be what he is 
not 

(A) crocodile (B) flatterer 

(C) hypocrite (D) counterfeiter 
Study of heavenly bodies 

(A) astrology (B) astronomy 

(C) stargazing (D) astrophysics 
An official call to appear in a court 
of law 

(A) summon (B) notice 

(C) memorandum (D) petition 
To cut apart a person's body 

(A) amputate (B) mutilate 

(C) ambush (D) mitigate 
Murder of a brother 

(A) Patricide (B) Fratricide 

(C) Homicide (D) Parricide 

One who is filled with excessive and 
mistaken enthusiasm about his 


religion 

(A) Fatalist (B) Lunatic 

(C) Fanatic (D) Stoic 

A list of items to be transacted at a 
meeting 

(A) Menu (B) Agenda 

(C) Minutes (D) Records 


54. 


55. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


An involuntary action under a 
stimulus is described as a 

(A) complex (B) reflex 

(C) reflection (D) response 

A continuous process of change is 
known as 

(A) transformation (B) metamorphosis 
(C) flux (D) dynamism 
The use of many words where only a 
few are necessary. 

(A) circumlocution (B) circumspection 
(C) circumscription (D) circumvention 
Circular building or hall with a dome. 
(A) edifice (B) palace 

(C) rotunda (D) spire 

One who is a citizen not of a country 
but of the world. 

(A) Bohemian (B) Cosmopolitan 
(C) Philanthropist (D) Internationalist 
An order requiring a person to attend 
a court. 

(A) Courtship (B) Agreement 

(C) Subpoena (D) Command 

An imaginary name assumed by an 
author for disguise. 

(A) Facsimile (B) Surname 

(C) Alias (D) Pseudonym 

An extreme fear of being in a small 
confined place. 

(A) Hydrophobia (B) Paraphernalia 
(C) Claustrophobia (D) Progeria 

An inscription on a tomb. 

(A) epitaph (B) crypt 

(C) obituary (D) legacy 
Allowance due to a wife from her 
husband on separation. 

(A) patrimony (B) antimony 

(C) parsimony (D) alimony 
Practice of employing spies in war. 
(A) Esplanade (B) Espionage 

(C) Espadrille (D) Estrangement 
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A fixed territory in which authority 77. A war of religions 


65. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


can be exercised. 

(A) Jurisdiction (B) judiciary 

(C) jurisprudence (D) juristic 

An appearance of objects often 
simulating the appearance of water: 
(A) image (B) mirage 

(C) reflection (D) refraction 

The art of making fireworks : 


(A) Chromatics (B) Numismatics 
(C) Pyrotechnics (D) Cosmetics 
Give off bubbles of gas : 


(A) efface (B) effervesce 

(C) effloresce (D) effuse 
Asystem of governance controlled by 
persons of high intellectual ability : 


(A) oligarchy (B) democracy 

(C) meritocracy (D) snobbery 
Sudden and violent change : 

(A) Cataclysm (B) Catalysis 

(C) Catacombs (D) Catechism 

A small waterfall or group of 
waterfalls flowing down a Rocky hill 
side is called : 

(A) Hurricane (B) Stream 

(C) Volcano (D) Cascade 

One who eats human flesh 

(A) non-vegetarian(B) vegetarian 

(C) cannibal (D) man-eater 
Instrument which records earth’s 
tremor: 

(A) Monograph (B) Geographer 

(C) Seismograph (D) Barometer 

The practice of a woman having more 
than one husband at the same time: 
(A) Polygamy (B) Polyphony 

(C) Polyandry (D) Polygyny 
Specializes in nose diseases : 

(A) Otologist (B) Rhinologist 

(C) Endocrinologist (D) Gerentologist 
Boundary of an area 


(A) Porch 
(C) Balcony 


(B) Periphery 
(D) Verandah 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


(A) Calligraphy (B) Contraband 
(C) Cavalry (D) Crusade 
The Government by the nobility 
(A) Bureaucracy (B) Aristocracy 
(C) Autocracy (D) Oligarchy 
To store and stock 


(A) Hail (B) Hide 

(C) Hoard (D) Horde 

Study of relations of organisms to 
one another and to their 
surroundings 

(A) Biology (B) Ecology 


(C) Psychology (D) Physiology 

A body of persons appointed to hear 
evidence and give their verdict in 
trials. 


(A) association (B) council 

(C) bar (D) jury 

A person who dishonestly pretends 
to be somebody else : 

(A) Imperialist 
(C) Implorer 
Violent storm: 
(A) weather (B) rains 

(C) breeze (D) tempest 
Careful and thorough enquiry : 


(B) Impressionist 
(D) Impostor 


(A) Investigation (B) Interview 

(C) Examination (D) Exploration 

A situation that stops an activity 
from progressing : 

(A) Bypass (B) Breach 

(C) Bottleneck (D) Block head 

A disease which is spread by direct 
contact 

(A) Contagious (B) Infectious 

(C) Epidemic (D) Endemic 

The study of ancient civilizations 
(A) History 
(C) Ethnology 


(B) Anthropology 
(D) Archaeology 
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88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


An animal story with a moral 


(A) Fable (B) Tale 

(C) Anecdote (D) Parable 

A thing likely to be easily broken 
(A) vulnerable (B) flexible 

(C) brittle (D) delicate 
Body of singers 

(A) Coir (B) Quorum 

(C) Quire (D) Choir 

Very dramatic 


(A) Histrionic (B) Hippocratic 

(C) Hirsute (D) Hoary 

A figure of speech by which a thing 
is spoken of as being that which it 
only resembles 

(A) Metaphor (B) Simile 

(C) Personification (D) Alliteration 
The process by which a person or an 
organization reduces the amount of 
money it spends 

(A) budgeting (B) retrenchment 
(C) saving (D) closure 

An established principle of practical 
wisdom : 

(A) Marxism (B) Maxim 

(C) Neologism (D) Platonism 
Person with whom one works 

(A) contemporary (B) companion 

(C) colleague (D) partner 
Honesty of character 

(A) integrity (B) rectitude 

(C) honour (D) dignity 
Expressions of sympathy 

(A) congratulation (B) condolence 

(C) compliment (D) condemnation 
An instrument used to record sound 
(A) gramophone (B) hydrophone 

(C) phonograph (D) megaphone 
Pertaining to horses 

(A) Equine 
(C) equinox 


(B) equestrian 
(D) equation 


100. One who cannot be corrected 


(A) Incurable 
(C) hardened 


(B) incorrigible 
(D) vulnerable 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


112. 


113. 


Difficult or impossible to read 

(A) Illogical (B) illegible 

(C) ineligible (D) legible 

An unexpected piece of good fortune 
(A) Turnstile (B) Windfall 

(C) Philanthropy (D) Benevolence 


Those who go on to someone else’s 
land without the owner’s permission 


(A) Delinquents (B) trespassers 

(C) offenders (D) culprits 
Something that cannot be taken 
away. 

(A) inalienable (B) edible 

(C) legible (D) natural 

Scale used for measuring the 
strength of an earthquake. 


(A) Celsius (B) Newtons 

(C) Richter (D) Linear 
Something kept as a reminder of an 
event. 


(A) Trophy (B) Souvenir 

(C) Prize (D) Antique 

One who practises one of the fine arts: 
(A) painter (B) artist 


(C) designer (D) architect 


A general pardon of offenders. 
(A) Parley (B) Amnesty 
(C) Parole (D) Acquittal 
Place where wine is made 

(A) bakery (B) cloakroom 
(C) tannery (D) brewery 


A paper written by hand 


(A) handicraft (B) handiwork 
(C) manuscript (D) thesis 


. The art of preserving skin of animals, 


birds and fish 


(A) taxonomy (B) taxidermy 


(C) philology (D) seismology 
Related to moon 

(A) solar (B) moony 

(C) lunar (D) honeymoon 


Sum of money to be paid for freeing 
a person from captivity. 


(A) Ransom 
(C) Tribute 


(B) Compensation 
(D) Penalty 
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114. Book giving information about every 


branch of knowledge. 

(A) Directory (B) Dictionary 

(C) Encyclopedia (D) Dissertation 
115. Member of a tribe that wanders from 

place to place with no fixed home. 


(A) Vagabond (B) Nomad 
(C) Wanderer (D) Truant 
116. Fit to be chosen. 
(A) Eligible (B) Capable 
(C) Suitable (D) Valuable 
117. An animal or plant living in or upon 
another. 
(A) master (B) dependant 
(C) insect (D) parasite 


118.Strong dislike between two persons 
(A) aversion (B) antipathy 
(C) apathy (D) despair 
119.The killing of whole group of people 
(A) genocide (B) germicide 
(C) patricide (D) suicide 
120. The plants and vegetation of a region 
(A) fauna (B) flora 
(C) landscape (D) environment 
121. That which is without opposition 


(A) unaware (B) verdict 
(C) unanimous (D) spontaneous 
122. Animal that feeds on plants 


(A) Carnivorous (B) Herbivorous 
(C) Insectivorous (D) Graminivorous 
123. A number of stars grouped together 


(A) Orbit (B) Constellation 
(C) Solar system (D) Comet 
124. Lasting only for a very short while 


(A) Transparent 

(C) Temporary 
125. Murder of a man 

(A) Regicide (B) Fratricide 

(C) Homicide (D) Genocide 
126.Use of force or threats to get 

someone to agree to something 


(B) Temporal 
(D) Temperate 


(A) Coercion 
(C) Confession 


(B) Conviction 
(D) Cajolement 


127.A place where gambling is practised 
(A) hotel (B) casino 
(C) restaurant (D) theatre 
128.An object or portion serving as a 
sample 
(A) Specification (B) Spectre 
(C) Spectacle (D) Specimen 
129. The practice of submitting a proposal 
to popular vote 
(A) Election (B) Reference 
(C) Popularity (D) Referendum 
130.Code of diplomatic etiquette and 
precedence 
(A) Statesmanship (B) Diplomacy 
(C) Hierarchy (D) Protocol 
131.To renounce a high position of 
authority or control 


(A) Abduct (B) Abandon 

(C) Abort (D) Abdicate 
132.Talking about the affairs of other 

people 

(A) teasing (B) gossiping 


(C) criticising (D) slandering 
133.Medical examination of the body 
after death 
(A) diagnosis (B) irradiation 
(C) corpse (D) autopsy 
134.A person born or living at the same 
time as another 


(A) corollary (B) accessory 

(C) contemporary (D) auxiliary 
135. Bad beyond reform 

(A) irreversible (B) irrevocable 

(C) irredeemable (D) irreparable 
136. That which is certain to happen 

(A) inevitable (B) invincible 

(C) incorrigible (D) immediate 
137.The process of deciding the nature 

of a disease by examination 

(A) test 

(C) diagnosis 


(B) perusal 
(D) operation 
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138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


That which makes it difficult to 
recognise the presence or real 
nature of somebody or something. 


(A) cover (B) comouflage 


(C) pretence (D) mask 
To bear a hand 

(A) interfere (B) join 
(C) assist (D) rejoice 


One who makes an official 
examination of accounts 


(A) auditor (B) accountant 
(C) clerk (D) official 
A government by the officials 


(A) Plutocracy (B) Aristocracy 

(C) Bureaucracy (D) Monarchy 

One who offers his services without 
charging for it 

(A) Philanderer (B) Volunteer 

(C) Mercenary (D) Missionary 

A tank where fish or water plants are 
kept 

(A) aviary 

(C) nursery 
Avoiding wastage 
(A) economic (B) economical 

(C) minimal (D) optimational 
Sole right to make and sell some 
invention 

(A) Franchise (B) Authorize 

(C) Dealership (D) Patent 

The scientific study of living 
organisms 


(B) aquarium 
(D) sanatorium 


(A) Biochemistry (B) Zoology 
(C) Organic chemistry (D) Biology 
One who lives for more than a 
hundred years 

(A) saint (B) meteorologist 
(C) demagogue (D) centenarian 
Detaining and confining someone 
(A) Interruption (B) Interrogation 
(C) Interment (D) Internment 
An underhand device resorted to in 
order to justify misconduct 

(A) Subterfuge 
(C) Stratagem 


(B) Manoeuvre 
(D) Complicity 


150. 


151. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


Science of the races of mankind 
(A) Genealogy (B) Etiology 
(C) Ethnology (D) Sociology 


Impossible to describe 

(A) Miraculous (B) Ineffable 

(C) Stupendous (D) Appalling 

One who criticises popular beliefs 
which he thinks is mistaken or 
unwise 

(A) Philistine (B) Iconoclast 

(C) Imposter (D) Cannibal 

One who hides away on a ship to 
obtain a free passage. 

(A) Compositor (B) Stoker 

(C) Stowaway (D) Shipwright 
Clues available at a scene 

(A) Circumstantial (B) derivative 

(C) inferential (D) suggestive 

An emolument over and above fixed 
income or salary. 
(A) Honorarium 
(C) Perquisite 


(B) Sinecure 
(D) Prerogative 


The animals of a particular region. 
(A) Flora (B) Museum 
(C) Zoo (D) Fauna 


A person who is physically dependent 
on a substance. 
(A) Criminal 
(C) Gladiator 


(B) Martyr 
(D) Addict 


A child born after the death of its 
father is called. 

(A) A deprived child (B) An orphan 
(C) A posthumous child (D) A waif 


A legal agreement by which a person 
borrows money from a bank usually 
to buy a house. 


(A) Document (B) Mortgage 

(C) Lease (D) Invoice 
Failing to discharge one’s duty. 
(A) Debacle (B) Dereliction 


(C) Determination (D) Deterrent 

A movement of part of the body to 
express an idea or feeling. 

(A) Jibe (B) Gesture 

(C) Pose (D) Mimicry 
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162.To surround a place with the 
intention of capturing it 


(A) Bivouac (B) Besiege 
(C) Invade (D) Intern 
163.To send back a person to one’s 
country 
(A) Repatriate (B) Expatriate 
(C) Migrate (D) Emigrate 
164. One who is opposed to intellectual 
progress 
(A) Impostor (B) Chaperon 


(C) Prospector (D) Obscurant 
165. A woman with dark brown hair 
(A) Blonde (B) Brunette 
(C) Termagant (D) Coiffure 
166. One who has special skill in judging 
art, music, tastes, etc. 
(A) Connoisseur (B) Raconteur 
(C) Sybarite (D) Amateur 
167.One who devotes his life to the 
welfare and the interests of other 


people 
(A) Minion (B) Martyr 
(C) Altruist (D) Fugitive 


168. A place where animals are kept alive, 
and nearly as possible as in their 
natural state 


(A) Vivarium (B) Orchard 

(C) Paddock (D) Zoo 
169. One who hates mankind 

(A) Misanthropist (B) Misnomer 

(C) Misogynist (D) Philanthropist 
170. The period between two reigns 

(A) Interregnum (B) Interval 

(C) Interdict (D) Intercept 
171.One who walks in one’s sleep. 


(A) dreamer (B) somnambulist 
(C) neomatic (D) ignorant 
172.A place where money is coined. 
(A) mint (B) press 
(C) treasury (D) bank 
173. The house of an Eskimo. 


(A) hamlet 
(C) igloo 


(B) downy 
(D) hut 


174. One who collects postage stamp. 
(A) philatelist (B) stamp collector 
(C) vendor (D) lexicographer 
175. What cannot be heard. 
(A) inaudible (B) audible 
(C) unheard (D) ineffaceable 
176. A poem of mourning. 


(A) elegy (B) sonnet 
(C) lyric (D) epic 
177.A game in which no one wins. 
(A) abandoned (B) drawn 
(C) postponed (D) obsolete 


178. Too much official formality. 
(A) delayed (B) officiousness 
(C) formality (D) red tapism 
179.One who knows many languages. 


(A) linguist (B) polyglot 
(C) stylist (D) debator 
180. That which can be carried. 
(A) portable (B) edible 
(C) potable (D) bearable 


181.A writer who steals ideas from others. 

(A) plagiarist (B) copier 

(C) editor (D) translator 
182. Examination of a dead body. 

(A) autopsy (B) surgery 

(C) operation (D) tanning 
183.A speech made to oneself. 

(A) dialogue (B) speech 

(C) soliloquy (D) monologue 
184. A commonplace remark. 

(A) platitude (B) ramark 

(C) statement (D) epigram 
185. That which cannot be captured. 

(A) impregnable (B) incorrigible 

(C) imperishable (D) invincible 
186. The study of birds 

(A) ornithology (B) philology 

(C) ontology (D) geology 
187. An insect with many legs is called. 


(A) centipede 
(C) herbivorous 


(B) mammal 
(D) vertebrate 
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188.Government in which all religions 
are honoured. 


(A) fanatic (B) secular 
(C) catholic (D) progressive 
189. One who lives among strangers. 
(A) recluse (B) alien 
(C) stoic (D) rustic 
190. A word no longer in use. 
(A) extant (B) obsolete 
(C) out-dated (D) nervous 
191.A sneering person who always finds 
faults. 
(A) cupid (B) kleptomaniac 
(C) cynic (D) crone 
192.A place for keeping bees. 
(A) aviary (B) apiary 
(C) cage (D) nest 
193. A long journey, especially by sea. 
(A) flight (B) voyage 
(C) odyssey (D) safari 
194. A short walk for pleasure or exercise. 
(A) stroll (B) gallop 
(C) jog (D) promenade 


195. A place where government or public 
records are kept. 
(A) attic (B) museum 
(C) cellar (D) archive 
196.A person who kills somebody 
especially for political reasons. 
(A) criminal (B) assassin 
(C) murderer (D) hangman 
197.A person who opposes another. 
(A) soldier (B) fighter 
(C) antagonist (D) prophet 
198.A person who does not want to see 
the realities of life and tries to 
escape. 
(A) escapist (B) hovel 
(C) plunderer (D) scavenger 
199.A person who is very selective, 
disgusted easily, and is hard to 
please. 
(A) misanthrope (B) fastidious 
(C) selector (D) ambiguous 
200. A person who can be cheated easily. 


(B) faithful 
(D) egoist 


(A) credulous 
(C) client 


201.A sweet music. 


(A) lullaby (B) melody 
(C) folk song (D) duet 

202.A place where everything is perfect. 
(A) heaven (B) platoon 
(C) cosmos (D) utopia 

203. Decision that cannot be taken back. 
(A) irrevocable (B) rigid 
(C) order (D) brief 


204. Fear of strangers. 
(A) sitophobia (B) hydrophobia 
(C) xenophobia (D) whoopee 
205. Physical features of an area. 
(A) geography (B) sociology 
(C) contour (D) topography 
206. Scientific study of fungi. 


(A) mycology (B) botany 
(C) physiology (D) zoology 
207.A funeral bell. 
(A) knell (B) replica 
(C) windfall (D) call 
208. A person who is pure and clean. 
(A) immaculate (B) neat 


(C) clean (D) irrevocable 
209.A person who has just started 

learning. 

(A) novice (B) foreman 


(C) supervisor (D) apprentice 
210.A person who is appointed by two 

parties to solve a dispute. 

(A) judge (B) arbitrator 

(C) advocate (D) barrister 
211.A person who wishes to throw over 

all establishments. 


(A) anarchist (B) hooligan 
(C) criminal (D) rebel 
212. A person who is bad in spelling. 
(A) cacographist (B) linguist 
(C) calligraphist (D) pedant 
213.A person leaving his native country 
to settle in another. 
(A) immigrant (B) emigrant 
(C) traveller (D) nomad 
214. A person who is always dissatisfied. 


(A) heresy 
(C) felon 


(B) malcontent 
(D) surrogate 
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215.A person who enters without any 


invitation. 
(A) thief (B) burglar 
(C) vandal (D) intruder 


216. A person who is talkative. 

(A) garrulous (B) faithful 

(C) client (D) egoist 
217.One who cuts precious stones. 

(A) lapidist (B) philatelist 

(C) teweller (D) drover 
218.A hospital for recuperation or for the 

treatment of chronic diseases 

(A) sanatorium (B) asylum 

(C) funny farm (D) bedlam 
219.A professional rider in horse races 


(A) lover (B) beloved 

(C) feminist (D) womanizer 
221.A man who hates marriage 

(A) polyandrist (B) bigot 

(C) misogamist (D) widower 
222. Thick skinned animal 

(A) pachyderm 

(C) monotreme 
223.Cow - like 

(A) aquiline (B) bovine 

(C) feline (D) vulpine 
224.The words with opposite meanings 

used together 

(A) oxymoron (B) irony 

(C) pun (D) alliteration 
225. Specialist of kidney 


(B) prehensile 
(D) hand-skinned 


(A) horse rider (B) jockey 
(C) screw (D) rider (A) nephrologist (B) paediatrist 
220.One who champions the cause of (C) orthopaedist (D) oncologist 
women 
ANSWER KEY 
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Achilles’ heels ..... 
Add fuel to fire .... 
An arm chair job .. 


An axe to grind .... 


An old head on .... 


young shoulders ............ 


An olive branch ... 
Apple of discord ... 
Apple of one's eye 
Apple-pie-order .... 
At a loss .............. 
At a pinch............ 
At arm's length ... 
At daggers drawn. 
At ease ................ 


IDIOMS AND PHRASES -1 


At one's finger's ends .... 


At one's wit's end 


At sixes and sevens ....... 


At stake ............... 


At the eleventh hour ..... 


Back stairs gossip 


fee St A RU... Meaning in English 

P Ode oe A small but fatal weakness. 

ATH tt SAA... To make a matter worse. 

ANTE Ses] Sp... Good income job with high 

at AT Be comfort. 

ta L HETT.. M... Something done for selfish 
reasons. 

ZS Ses PTAA... Strong will power. 

i EC | Be? ie Seer rere A person, one had a romantic 
relationship with, in the past. 

SAT SU MFA. A child or young person who 

SHERI XT WL..2226see thinks and talks like an older and 
experienced person. 

ST DIIS Sortes Peace request/ peace treaty. 

UTE ^ A AG. Matter of dispute. 

T AT, CAM eee Very lovable/ dearest one. 

fac g AST Hel MÀ... In good condition 

faa GA WAL... To be unable to decide. 

PREAH BTA. eee In a trouble. 


UWA (RT vd 4 WaAWyVoid becoming too friendly. 
we StS Ww] BAL... To have bitter enmity. 


ia [a Mei o re ee Free from pain and anxiety. 

Wow Waa oan... To have complete knowledge. 

PA use orate iN ne Puzzled / confused / perplexed. 

SEE FE. ee E In disorder. 

Lu p At risk and insecured. 

A TA MAÑ oe At the last moment. 

al at & dan TH. Talk among servants/ unfair 
talks. 
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23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


42. 
43. 


44. 


51. 


Bad blood ....................... NT dioc rne: Enmity/ bitter relations. 
Bag and baggage ........... wr PASE RA d... With all belongings. 
Baker's dozen ............... UA A a | Thirteen in number. 


Be born with a silver ..... at da t4° 7] wr EDITO be born in a rich family. 

spoon in one's mouth 

Be in the driving seat... 4 Ñ fw 4 «r4 A t1113 Beating all responsibilities. 

Bear the brunt of........... GOTTA, WAL... To bear the main part of 
something unpleasant. 

Beat about the bush ...... sp H- fs U Rad... aeo talk in a roundabout 
manner/ circumlocution. 


Beat black and blue ....... sk WunfETY Wu... Beating mercilessly. 
Beat hollow ................... AGT AAA. To defeat thoroughly and 

wj ow d wee w fwrmeconvincingly. 
Beck and call ................. STI A GAL... Ready to obey order instantly. 
Bed of roses ................... AA WEITE... Pleasant situation of comfort. 
Bed of thorns................. q: WU GF H LTA situation of extreme difficulty. 
Beggar description ........ Sa Al Aas motto A person with no resource. 
Bell the cat.................... w PEAS SIAL. Taking first step at personal 

risk. 


Between the devil and... aT 7 v11xu 91 faa... 3Bellwben two difficult situations. 
the deep sea 


Big puli. usce SÀ Uu ws ema... An influential person 

Bird of passage .............. RI- FRAT Spb ALAM......... One who comes occasionally. 

Bird’s eye view .............. Mat Tae Overview. 

Birds of feather ............. Hel AA fud A.M... People with the same idea, 

charact-eristics and interests. 

Bite the dust ................. UL TALE) S sse 0x04 To be defeated. 

Black sheep ................... wu o faas dup eiua A person who is regarded as 
feug at q a ww disgrace for his family/ team etc. 

Blind alley ..................... aa fet at x Uf... A situation in which no further 
LAE: Ae mews progress can be made. 

Blind date ...................... fod à aao faal IA meeting between a girl and 


a boy, who have not met before. 
Blow one’s own trumpet 2 9 c fW f"... To praise oneself. 


Blue blood ..................... STER S Xa etus Royal or aristocratic descent. 
Blue book ...................... werd fur m2. Government report. 

Body and soul ................ HE. See Ate monte Entirely. 

Bolt from the blue ......... A ME Hp SE.I... Unexpected problem. 

Bone of contention ........ TS ^o wp weg /.33... Subject of a dispute. 
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52. 


71. 


72. 


73. 
74. 


75. 


76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 


Boon/blessing in disguisefS 4 g A TFUA........... Hidden blessing. 

Bosom friend ................. Pd P Edel Fast friend. 

Break the ice ................. g Å RES To start a conversation. 

Breathe one's last ......... Te HT EA eher To pass away/ to die. 

Broad day light .............. Teu SES eed In day light (when crime cannot 
be hidden). 

Broken reed................... fae qd e FET... A weak, unreliable person. 

Brown study .................. ferat TAT dL... A state of deep thought. 

Bull in the china shop... 4 Wed 3H * oed ZI.. One who is out of place in a delicate 
situation. 

Burn a hole in the pocket 1*L d Wd mm... Money spent quickly. 

Burn one's fingers ......... T Wu MAT RI AN To get oneself into trouble. 

Burn the candle at bothendsf¥ sit cmi FAI... To waste money. 

Burn the midnight oil... 3 X" d5 Edd HL... Labouring/studying till late 
night. 

Burning question .......... wqer qu... auus Hot issue. 

Bury the hatchet ........... T Wal Gt AMAL... To end a hostility. 

By fits and starts........... Se CHR ssa Ba Iregularly. 

By hook or by crook....... Tada wi fed t1] 7 THBy any means, right or wrong. 

By leaps and bounds ...... fea at s xu. Ata rapid pace. 


By the skin of one's teeth/ 211 € ' 4 si ur.du..... Narrowly/ by a hair breadth 

by a whisker 

Carry the coal to newcastle 3 FE 4 SAT 98RHI........... Spending time and energy in 
doing something that is useless 
and wastage of energy. 

Cast pearls before swine 4 «v& @1 21 H^ 431[9R.. A right thing in a wrong hand. 

(fea ag wm uud 
"D Su w SM uo Tae ) 


Castles in the air .......... ears) fem FALAL......... Day dream/ a hope or desire 
unlikely to be realized. 

Cat and dog life ............. EJ oW MAA wees Troublesome life. 

Catch a tartar................ 351, a wg Tas, T w 3.TÓ grapple with a unexpectedly. 

Gale, A | awa e ege formidable opponent. 
Cat's paw aaaea faa eurer xm y f4.. À.. A@erson used by another as 
ofm nup owfss wu. adupe or tool. 

Chew the cud ................ We elucet To ponder over / meditate. 

Chicken hearted ........... E Soi den opine ashe eae Lacking courage / cowardly. 

Cock-and-bull story ....... TANG ^ WELL. A concocted story. 

Crocodile tears .............. FRB ae) WB. An false display of grief. 
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80. 
81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 
86. 


87. 
88. 
89. 


90. 
91. 
92. 


93. 


94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 


100. 


101. 
102. 


103. 


104. 
105. 
106. 


Cross swords ................. IS Ae tase ect To quarrel or fight. 
Cry for the moon........... feb Atang A AHI To desire the unattainable. 
AT 
Cry over spilled milk .... 9 @1° WS uL... Regret in vain for what cannot be 
undone. 
Cut a sorry figure .......... Sm Hae dms n... To give a poor show. 
ATIISHSTU S, T 

Cut both ways ............... ar ur ^ glow e. RI Argue in favour of both sides. 
Th PAT 

Cut no ice ...................... @ 8 SWdel SLA... To fail to make an impression. 

Cut one's coat according 3TH] Aah 9H, W........ To live within one's means. 

to one's cloth ................ e AHAT 

Dance to one's tune ...... € SW UH mI... Obeying one's order. 

Dark horse .................... w suceufgwawWdquuOne who wins unexpectedly. 

Dead letter .................... AA 4,9 TÌ AT... A law or ordinance that is no 
211 c fan sm el langer enforced. 

Democle's sword ............ fuwHsWq uwq..... Constant threat. 

Die a dog's death ........... WAH IHAL... To die a shameful death. 

Die in harness .............. aA aa aft ci. LA... Die while in service. 
Bursa a 

Dog in the manger ........ WOW uw W SER... A person who prevents others 


aA tit vat Sq? from enjoying what he cannot. 
a oe fea HAH el 


Donkey's years .............. AG T WES Se, A long time. 

Draw a line .................... HA UST eee Losses Set a limit. 

Duck in a thunder storm © RII 3X... In a painful condition. 

Eagle eyed .................... SAAMA tup E With keen eye sight. 

Eat humble pie ............. TA = Ot AL... To apologize. 

Eat one's words ............. FSF RA Wee Take a statement back. 

Elbow room ................... AAA A Cad >A... Sufficient scope to move or 
function. 

End in smoke ................ a g a1 44 frase... Come to nothing. 

Escape one's lips........... W ARAL... Speak unintentionally or 
unexpectedly. 

Fabian policy ................ aaay y c wafadlfbeliberate slow policy/ policy of 
delaying decisions. 

Fair and square ............. Epl MNT TN In an honest way . 

Fair sex. ose uH PAL lis arcana edoesr sides Women. 

Fair weather friend ....... HAMA QUA... Selfish friends who are with us 
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107. 
108. 
109. 


110. 


111. 


112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 
116. 


117. 


118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 


128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 


à 4 aa fm only in comfortable situation. 

Fancy price .................... qo] Ñ SD... At any cost/ at demanded price. 

Feather in the cap......... SRST 3 CASA, Additional success. 

Feather one’s nest ........ TH RA WT. To enrich oneself by taking 

SST RATS BAT, *1 faewantage of one's position. 
d; fuss, FAI 

Fight shy of ................... Col OR hers ots E EE To attempt to avoid a thing or 
person. 

Fish in troubled waters .. fasi FYE 21 fa en * 1 3Tótalke advantage of the problems 
of others. 

Fish out of water ........... ABS HS SAL LT IAL. Out of one’s usual and comfortable 
place. 

Fly in the ointment ....... SE Dad ao cedes A slight unpleasant thing that 
obstruct the enjoyment of 
something. 

Fool’s paradise .............. w st srd v.1. gÀ State of being happy for foolish 
or unfounded reasons. 

Forty winks ................... FÀ Caoteihegtasedtdd ia ug A nap. 

French leave ................. fort Hop & snp WdreIglesWe without information or 
permission. 

Fringe benefits ............. d ww seta fed... An additional benefit apart 

ATA eT PT from salary. 

From hand to mouth ..... fW oup3Wu.ELL. Providing only bare essentials. 

Gala day ........................ Sp WD twa fsa........ Celebration day. 

Get away with ................ CENE ju RE To escape. 

Get down to ................... AAT tA d watt Fol attéhd to work seriously. 

Get into a soup .............. BAA WA. Get into trouble. 

Get into hot water ......... WEA A Ww... Get into trouble. 

Get off scot free ............. RfE APA AT... To escape without punishment. 

Get on one's nerves....... TESTE Aa ee To irritate or annoy. 

Gibble-gabble ................ 4 Ww quw aa... Foolish talk. 

Gift of the gab ............... aus q d wWi.Astdalent for speaking. 

wr cw ow yfed 

Give a piece of mind ...... rod ecc PN P NE To rebuke or scold. 

Go through fire and water A z *11 Ww Hr..xrTólbrave any danger. 

Go to dogs ..................... SRT TRU al epis To deteriorate/ degenerate. 

Go to rack and ruin ....... Testi A 8T c eee To decay or get destroyed. 

Good Samaritan ............ wq o SFA.. A person who helps and pays 
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133. 


134. 
135. 


136. 


137. 
138. 


139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 


143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 


155. 


156. 
157. 
158. 


sympathy to those in distress. 


Grass widow ................... Ua faa fsa fsm.......... A woman who is separated, 
fas HS tar divorced or lives apart from her 

husband. 

Grease the palm ........... "Erde; MARRE: To bribe. 

Green room ................... eferd ad A tT tT - * T AUouBEerHIa theater or studio 
for the performers to get ready. 

Grist to one's mill ......... FTR HRe Something that can be used for 
one's advantage. 

Halcyon days ................. Ww, War USA. Peaceful days. 

Hammer and sickle ....... HH ACA Ta. A symbolic representation of 
commu-nism in general. 

Hammer and tongs. ........ wg TAHA CATS ow. With great effort or energy. 

Hand and glove with...... SES WS WH... In close co-operation. 

Hang by a thread ........... wg Tal s mÍfeerfqu zr Be in a risky situation. 

Hard nut to crack .......... wWewuweu/ o FEA... A difficult problem to solve/ A 
person difficult to understand. 

Haul over the coals ....... "P Gl, TTC LRL... To take to task, to reprimand. 

Have finger in the pie ... fA «3 3^ Y1fAAWAl To be involved in something. 


Have one's hands full... HAH «Hi 4€! ST..AT... To be completely occupied. 

Have one's way .............. SH SUB H SH UI... The way one wants. 

Have several irons ........ Hel Wat Aa ^... To be involved in many projects 

in the fire ...................... ST TACT Alo... or activities at the same time. 

Hen-pecked husband ..... EE TWA. Admirer of one's own wife in a 
servile manner. 

Herculean task .............. wg qe eum. ous Task requiring tremendous 
effort. 

High and dry .................. Skb liste eaten we In a deprived situation (alone). 

High handed .................. LEE: f NNI Rn MEUM: Overbearing. 

High living .................... vq spumu fw um... Living with comfort and ease. 

Hit below the belt .......... TOR S AW SI UI... To strike unfairly. 

Hit the jackpot .............. ws tana dl fus... Gaining a big/ great success 
(speci-ally by luck). 

Hit the nail on the head @1 WIRES — ........... To do the right thing at the 

TV Aa che right time 

Hobson’s choice ............. wi g fase UA EpL n... No alternative. 

Hole and corner policy .. | AÑ fg... Secret policy. 

Hue and cry ................... Aea OO Any loud public outcry. 
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159. Hush money .................. fod a TH q tata .a Money given to someone to 
faufea wd ala Y.A... keep something secret. 
160. In a nutshell ................. HED A BOSE In very brief form. 
161. In black and white ......... ub o I In printed or written form. 
162. In full swing .................. VOR ME. EU, TM At the height of activity. 
163. In the blues ................... €: W/ GANA. In dumps depressed. 
164. In the long run .............. ST Voies ise sitse so ik ues Ultimately. 
165. In the nick of time ........ OT cop E At the last possible moment. 
166. In the same boat ........... HET STM 3... Sharing the same problems. 
167. In vogue ........................ IN ae Mock tenn es In the current fashions. 
168. Ins and outs .................. Fae TATA... Intricacies or complications/ full 
detail. 
169. Iron hand/ Iron fist ....... SR: ARR Pee Needs Rigorous control. 
170. Itching palm.................. faq d A A Fade. Al. Craving for bribe. 
171. Itsy bitsy ....................... a EIGZo4 oW Very small or tiny. 
172. Jack of all trades and... 4' A <u fod * 1T A 43A person who knows many 
master of none FAUT AST efr ETT. different kinds of work but is a 
wp Hata ws d gT .... master of none. 
173. Jail bird ........................ T WAH St A Bet... A person who is or has been 
Ned PU de ee confined to jail. 
174. Jaundiced eye ............... "IWd Ww xfb5es..4.. To look at something with a 
prejudiced view. 
175. Judas kiss ..................... *X| $T A False love. 
176. Jump toa conclusion .... fe F 4 - wg «du... To come to a conclusion 
"€ SAI Matias atone aah prematurely. 
177. Kangaroo court ............. qom dm... An illegal court. 
178. Keep one's cards close .. fa TIA FST Al........ Hiding something. 


to one’s chest 


179. Keep one’s fingers crossesf#4 sa? sr z 41 H gT .Wotwait expectantly. 
A AAT MT 
180. Keep one’s word ............ waar yg Å OA... To keep one’s promise. 
181. Keep the ball rolling ..... SES WA.. To maintain the progress of a 


182. 
183. 


184. 


project or plan. 
Keep the wolf from the door zívz d 3 4E1317.. HA... To avert poverty/ starvation. 


Kill two birds with one stone GR 3| Ah «1 BEA A Ding two things at the same 
DUE S doeet time while effort is made for one 
Kith and kin .................. se E Blood relations. 
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185. 
186. 


187. 
188. 


189. 
190. 


191. 
192. 
193. 


194. 


195. 
196. 


197. 


198. 
199. 
200. 


201. 
202. 


203. 
204. 


205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 


Knit one’s brow ............. ta fur we Tal (p eu Tediown. 
Lady's man .................... w asama & Aad: Awan who is fond of the 
TAS AT EDO 00000 5666 company of women. 

Lame excuse ................. SED BT WR ETAL... False excuse/ baseless excuse. 

Left- handed compliment 3 ^ y $ WÀ JMA.. An insult disguised as a 
compliment. 

Lion’s share .................. WA FS T PEA. Large part. 

Live in an ivory tower... *'* 4d H 3... Living in comfort and being 

Ana MT ET: Bsa unaware of realities of others' 
GGA q (WA miseries. 

Loaves and fishes .......... 6 FS MAT EL... Material benefit. 

Look off colours ............ SE GE LT PqwTz.. x.t... Look ill or unhealthy. 

Look through coloured ....... wp S Aa HERI... To see with different/ wrong 

glasses views. 

Lump in the throat ....... TA TIJA (t11 t FHATAgHt òr uncomfortable feeling 
in throat due to emotions. 

Mad as a march hare ..... ES De ari MSS oa SR gU SEE Crazy and insane. 

Make a clean breast ...... A FAL AA ke [ene eee ene To confess especially something 
bad or illegal. 

Maiden name ................ faa fed x311 9 fSqr.gu... A women's surname before 

gd ATA marriage. 

Maiden speech .............. AX ?rWud WAH* LSM. First speech. 

Make a hash ................. NE CHE NE HU To mess up. 

Make a mountain .......... TAH sd TS, sWLl..... To exaggerate a minor difficulty. 


out of a mole hill 
Make both ends meet ... A 9h 3i «rel T WU To live within one's means. 


Make hay while the ..... T & A M tI $.S13L..To take the benefit of an 
sun shines opportunity. 

Make or mar ................. IAT a fT S.A... To make or destroy. 

Make the best of........... WT Al ^ STI H....a8...5 Getting benefited from both the 
both the worlds sides. 

Make up one’s mind...... lick CC Glee ee To decide. 

Man of means .............. Su SAF do eoo A wealthy man. 

Man of iron ................... «€ 3781 yf+daal.a... Man with strong will-power. 
Man of letter ................. faga A «HE. eese Learned person. 

Man of parts .................. UT 7e WELL A man of qualities. 

Man of spirit ................. St afeds d9«3............. A man full of enthusiasm. 
Man of straw ................. ae samt fea A Y Ada SIA weak person. 
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212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 


216. 


217. 


218. 
219. 
220. 
221. 


222. 
223. 


224. 


225. 


226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 
231. 


232. 


233. 
234. 


235. 


Man of the world ........... SH tat OMT... An experienced person. 

Man of word .................. MATA CSM, True to one's word. 

Mare’s nest ................... Boot SF SL8............... A false invention. 

Midas touch .................. wx F yvífsd(fwm a4 Amt?dn with extraordinary 

CHM Was CH tT ST BÍ Sl power or capacity to make any 

venture profitable. 

Mince matters .............. sqq CHEN SD AAA UTeuübderate or restrain one's 
language. 

To Mind one's P's .......... fq se Tw vm Wow fud Waking care of behaviour 

and Q's properly. 

Miss the beat ................ WAGT | ee To lose an opportunity. 

Mother wit .................... SEE EC EUM Common sense. 

Move heaven and earth A «1 3 - TA et € «1..... To try one's best. 


Much cry and little wool/3X z HW W18, WIAT... Lot of fanfare for something 


Much ado about nothing.................ceccscccscscseves which has very little importance. 
Narrow escape/Close Shave € ci- SI et sradl............ To escape by a little margin. 
Nig-nag .......................... T amaTI ITA R...... A noun used to address someone 
(African-American (with joke or frustation). 
d; ft ae CRY $4 
do AÀ A39d4354) 
Nine day's wonder ......... SEDHERH OE (AT 222. Something that arouses great 
fedi a ct ) interest but for a very short 
period. 
Nip in the bud ............... Spi vT 4 St AS Wz. Alo put on end to something in 
its initial stage. 
Null and void ................. [E X sores DOA Ineffective. 
Nurse a grudge .............. J3, d *TTq A AW.. Bear resentment for long period. 
Oily tongue ................... Ws YIM A *ILLSLI....... Flattering words. 
On one's guard .............. UAII WAAL... Vigilant. 
On one's last legs .......... utag 4d a feet fat. osato collapsing. 
Once for all.................... BATT m FAA... For the last time/ Conclusively. 
Gt Wm) 

Open question .............. wm efus unu sf X .Aquestion which may have more 

FESECUEE E | than one answer. 
Palmy days .................... sms qyr fag w...fx3. Prosperous/ affluent days. 
Pandora's box ............... EY A A 1.8.12... A source of extensive but 

(fae at fas zT) unforeseen troubles. 

Part and parcel.............. cs (kJ: SLT. Inseparable part. 
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236. 
237. 


238. 
239. 


240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 


244. 
245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 
249. 


250. 
251. 
252. 
253. 


254. 


255. 


256. 


257. 
258. 
259. 


260. 


Past master ................... TAQ CL at P EE An expert. 

Pay the piper................. Wd WES PAL. To bear the cost of something/ 
some service rendered. 

Pay through his nose .... Sk "bw d wg FAL..... To pay dearly. 


Penny wise pound foolish 5r zc ud 4 faq 1A Gaiteful about trifles but wasteful 


a tas T Ass TAT in large ventures. 
Pick up the gauntlet ..... aa wen ARAA... To accept the challenge. 
Play ducks and drakes .. UY 4 ss X GG... To waste money. 
Play second fiddle ......... faa e11 tA A.M.. To be at a subordinate position. 
Play truant.................... foal SAMA AG. To be absent from duty without 

M ARTT a a permission. 

Poison someone's ears .. A 4 STAI... To speak against one to another. 
Poke one's nose ............ eI WSS Logon To Interfere. 
Pour oil on troubled waters #1 491 «Wq9l............. To pacify the matters. 
Pros and cons ................ TH ND UPAR For and against. 
Pull ones’ legs............... ZT UfS al (N HS €, Toimake fun of or to tease. 
Pull the wool over ......... NE ak a, NOTIOR To mislead. 


somebody’s eyes 
Put a spoke in one’s wheel d 7 «1/ Sp" 3 ¢ A.T obstruct. 


Put in cold storage ........ AAA Was UL... To keep a work pending. 
Put one’s foot down ....... smi Wife Ca Wi ..GUTo act firmly. 
Put one's shoulders ....... taq smi Naa OH fea... To work or exert oneself heavily. 
to the wheel .................. aa A FAT 
Put the cart before the horse A 3 AAS cc .fa.4... To do things wrongly. 
ATIT FA 
Put the cat among pigeons TAH H/ sq AY.1...To say/ do something that 


VD CGU Weta *IS Hat causes trouble or make many 


very angry. 
Quarrel with one's ......... ST UW I-T oz1.fHedTo fight with the executive or 
bread and butter ............ è ag” & afes sf*um.femployer, who is providing one's 
WWE, al means of living. 
Queer fish ..................... 3M FS BS Tal al 9 «Strange person. 
Rain cats and dogs ........ GWAR STAT Rain very heavily. 
Rainy day ...................... safer’ wwe wm fux... Future time of need, especially 


financial need. 
Read between the lines. 54 z A 3I um AAITo understand the hidden 
meaning. 
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261. 


262. 


263. 


264. 


265. 
266. 


267. 


268. 


269. 
270. 


271. 
272. 
273. 


274. 
275. 


276. 


277. 
278. 
279. 


280. 
281. 
282. 


283. 


Red handed ................... SR TR TAT eee Exactly while committing a 
crime or doing something wrong 

Red letter day ............... @ ETIT aH SEGEHG... Amemorably important or happy 

WET aT W PRA. occasion. 

Red tapism .................... AAT ATZ... Strict adherence to excessive 
paper work and official 
formalities. 

Rest on one’s laurels .... *T, «FH wem sus... Depending on the achievement 

QET WAL. ee made in the past. 

Rhyme or reason ........... ford ETI A E. Sense, logic or meaning. 

Right hand man ............ FY GRE Une FFG... One’s most valuable assistant or 
supporter. 

Rise like a phoenix ....... a das. Tl MEA AB RATo make a miraculous comeback 

from its ashes TIFA 91 AT after a seemingly insurmountable 
setback. 

Rock the boat ................ Og en fs S.A. To disturb a situation which was 
otherwise stable. 

Rolling stone ................ a feel mower AIA webüfess person. 

Royal road ..................... STHER NT ST. ee An easy or direct way of 
achieving a desired result. 

Rule the roost ............... TUBE [Ecc n IEEE To dominate. 

Run amuck .................... MPA CET RR Mad with murderous frenzy. 

Run in the same groove 44 T si ABW! WAMaintaining a sweet 
relationship. 

Run-of-the mill .............. A HD buie eset in sencenets Average/ common. 

Run the gauntlet .......... gt SH *TI9 WT... To go through an unpleasant 
experience. 

Sail under false colours T GI 3.31... To pretend to be something that 
you are not. 

Save ones’ skin ............. EGG A TAAL... To save oneself. 

See eye-to-eye ............... q UO d: WAFA... Showing agreement/ to agree. 

See pink elephants ....... SE GMAT Be Any visual hallucination arising 

AW SAMAR Gal... due to intoxication. 
Ww arad uer 

See Ted. i i onec WEGA BLOG... Be very angry. 

See through .................. MA E OPE rr Comprehend/ understand. 

Set at naught ................ SRE TT A PAT... To disregard or treat as of no 
importance. 

Set one's face against... FS, | fad *EHHI........... To oppose with determination. 
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284. 


285. 
286. 
287. 
288. 
289. 
290. 
291. 
292. 


293. 
294. 


295. 
296. 
297. 


298. 


299. 
300. 


301. 
302. 
303. 


304. 


305. 


306. 
307. 
308. 
309. 


310. 
311. 


Set one's heart on ......... sg du See To have as one's ambition to 
obtain something. 

Set one's teeth on edge. X 313 WAL... To irritate or annoy someone. 

Set the Thames on fire . A Wi WHA S... To achieve something amazing. 

Shoulder to shoulder ... 4 Ww WI 1% ALI... With united effort. 

Show white feather ....... TA WÍS D OAL... To show cowardice. 

Sine die ...................... sfafsaam ers feu ......... Indefinitely. 

Sit on the fence ............ faa wp R WEl LUI... Refuse to take side in a dispute. 

Slip of the tongue ......... SUL PS WAL... Spoken unintentionally. 

Slow coach .................... Sp ug eu... A person with lazy approach of 
working. 

Small fry ....................... it (Het ay Ww zx... Insignificant person. 

Smell a rat .................... ae Ted? Hees To suspect of something wrong 

"EH TAC AT done. 

Smooth sailing .............. RITA H fL. Easy progress. 

Snake in the grass ........ Attia w v eT. fAAlsecret enemy. 

Shake in the shoes ....... YOU) A Ale A tremble with fear or 
apprehension. 

Sow the dragon’s teeth . © 1 fasa} fot 1... To create future troubles for 

gg ST «HT yourself or others. 

Speak one's mind .......... TA OT TAT ee Speak what one really thinks. 

Spick and span .............. WW e A A In order/ neat and clean. 

Stand on one's own legs 31x H- f4* 1 LEL..Al..... To be self dependent. 

Stand/Stick to one's guns Æ AWII... To be strict and determined. 

Stand somebody in ............ Vm T WDUEÍWS BT.. AT... To be of great use and benefit to 

good stead someone. 

Steal a march ................ 4 Wh ou tlU Et. Ab obtain an advantage by secret 


means. 
Step into another's shoes fod « & HW We c uL... To take over a job/responsibility 
of some other person. 


Stiff-necked person ....... [Rr POPE Stubborn or arrogant. 

Stir a finger ................... [MEE C MR Making effort. 

Stone's throw ................ EG E dE RE Very near. 

Street Arabs .................. SUC SHLPL..2222. A homeless person (especially 
who survives by begging). 

Sum and substance ....... SEE E aee de senem cet Main idea or gist. 

Swan song .................... wd; Aa fag fad tec. Fhe last ceremony or farewell. 


faigs anaa aus 
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312. 
313. 


314. 
315. 
316. 
317. 
318. 


319. 


320. 
321. 
322. 


323. 
324. 


325. 
326. 
327. 
328. 
329. 
330. 
331. 


332. 


333. 
334. 
335. 
336. 
337. 
338. 


Sweat of one’s brow ....... PE, do Sat ooo Hard labour. 
Swelled head ................. BH E dl dene ds Grand opinion of oneself/ 
conceited. 

Sworn enemies .............. Wwe (XS r People hating each other a lot. 
Take away one's breath. * 1 ` Wh MEAL... To overwhelm with surprise. 
Take by storm ............... A AHH * TT fatal... To surprise unexpectedly. 
Take into account ......... TTA IRAT aiii To consider. 
Take one at one's word.. [FÀ 3 FA Y... To be convinced of one's 

Terr enc sincerity and act in accordance 


with his/her statement. 


Take the bull by the horns A ĝa G ww: To adopt the most direct but the 
ah How mar en most dangerous way of facing 

adifficulty. 

Take to one's heels ....... ETTE SH eee To run away. 

Talk big ene oes € GG | | To boast or brag. 

Talk of the town ............ af FON | ee ee ee To be the person or subject 
everyone is talking about. 

The printer’s devils ....... US Le S Error in printing. 

Think twice ................... T amaA ae AL... To consider carefully before 
deciding. 

Through thick and thin. & 11 dfe 21 far... 31...... In good and bad times. 

Throw cold water upon .. 3T ¢ WÍEdml............ To discourage. 

Throw down the gauntlet c SL... To challenge. 

Tooth and nail............... PE or kenks Violently. 

True to one's salt .......... ae TIY AAS... Loyal person. 

Turn a deaf ear to.......... SAM AT PA.. Not to pay attention to. 


Turn over a new leaf ..... q X ARI sr SF. ss Tdtelentirely changed (for good). 
"^w w' Wa ac 

Turn the corner ............. fea wp d^ sp Wwe To pass through a critical point 
fe e1 fae s sca T in a process. 

Turn turtle .................... Se — We wl... To overturn. 

Turn up one’s nose at.... TlH FRA... eee To take lightly with contempt. 

Under the nose of.......... Sp Bl ow AA , Al PSR in front of someone. 

Under the thumb of....... d wq W^ LAL. Under the power or influence of. 

Up and doing ................ AA PPIH MT ... Active in work. 

Up one's sleeves ............ feu x wg aeg fn item kept hidden and used 

AT IME, d RR whenever required. 
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339. 
340. 
341. 
342. 


343. 


344. 
345. 
346. 


347. 
348. 
349. 
350. 


351. 
352. 
353. 


354. 
355. 
356. 


Uphill task .................... wg qe em. oou Difficult task. 

Upon one's sweet will... SHI $*91 W.............. On self desire or wish. 

Ups and downs ............... STG GGL. Good and bad times. 

Utopian scheme ............ aay’ far g wa’ [rou visionary scheme though 

ITAIT 02242424... Impractical. 
Weather the storm ........ WEA UA AAT WE... Survive by coming out of 
Beal am et fae difficulties. 

Well-to-do ..................... SPEI acce dee Affluent. 

Wet blanket .................. up feufemp ate WIL... One who spoils the enjoyment. 

Wheels within wheels... 2 dH 3 A ep... A series of intricately connected 
Fe AST AT events 

White elephant ............. We TKI VAL... Expensive but of no use. 

White lie ....................... ST c] PAE "U^. & minor lie. 

Will O’ the wisp ............. TL TAS EAL. Elusive/ unreal. 

Windfall ....................... Ue tT PRA. Sudden gain received 
STU ST unexpectedly. 

With a grain of salt ....... tal a tae afar’ A $ Tb?áccept with misgiving. 

With one accord/ in one voice THE 813 ...................... Unanimously. 

Wolf in sheep’s clothing BIA Wa SLE... A malicious person in harmless 
GO HSA Ah. or benevolent disguise. 

Word for word ................ DEI puercetisendeatiend In exactly the same word. 

Word of mouth .............. sat va fuss... Informal oral communication. 

Yeoman's service .......... SATS Muse todeladus Excellent work. 
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1. Above board (honest and straightforward, $' "m 741% @ fT: Gemdhi ji was above board 
and hence had nothing to hide. 

2. Adam's ale (pure water, 3, & s- In the remotest parts of Rajasthan, people walk 
miles for Adam's ale. 

3. Adda new feather in one's cap (to acquire a new honour or distinction, # Z TI WW 41d 
sl )- Paramount Coaching Centre has added a new feather in its cap by starting 
Paramount Reader Publication . 

4. Add insult to injury (to harm as well as humiliate, «t wTuxís s, FT )She has added 
insult to injury by returning the gift and sending a ‘get lost’ note. 


5. After one's own heart (similar to you, T a1 "3: 3 g? è Seeing your inclination 
towards art and Literature, I can say that you are clearly a person after my own 
heart. 

6. An eye wash (a pretence, f¢@1 3I Fhe whole investigation was just an eye wash as 


no one was held guilty. 

T. An hair-breadth escape (very narrow escape, sl a7 Wf aaa )He had a hair-breadth 
escape when his bike skid on the oil drenched road. 

8. An old flame (long time love, Y U 7 9t He met his old flame in the market yesterday 
but prudently avoided eye contact 

9. An old head on young shoulders (to be more matured than one's own age, 3Hl 8 4" X 
v3*] Weel tel Hè is an old head on young shoulders as he teaches Physics at a 
university at an young age of 25. 

10. As fit as a fiddle (strong and healthy, *a« ?1 He feigned illness but I knew that he 
was as fit as a fiddle. 

11. Assume airs (to pretend superiority, S8, TH fq81'After becoming an IAS officer he 
has assumed airs. 

12. Ata stone's throw (at a little distance, 211 z, ? q faWpuila is at a stone's throw 
from my house. 

13. At large (absconding, #1 7% fra | Many terrorists are at large and posing 
serious threat to the security of India. 


14. At logger heads (to be at strife, 7531, d A 3a€2Mongress is always at logger heads 
with the BJP. 
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15. At naught (to disregard or treat as of no importance, 3RF "T 7 RTT )- Leaders today set 
Gandhiji’s ideals at naught. 

16. At odds (in disagreement, kema ZT 7T )-Various political parties are at odds in the 
matter of Women Reservation Bill. 

17. At sea (to be confused, 3 R&T 4° He was at sea when he saw the question paper. 

18. At one’s beck and call (at service, A 37 4° g1 fw whe servants were always at the 
beck and call of the rich merchant. 

19. Back stairs influence (improper and private influence, VW A v Tr aw. sad FHKE wb xw] Tet 
zT )He tried to get a government job by back stair influence. 

20. Bad egg (a worthless person, set 8fT45 fF qDften a prodigal son of a rich father 
becomes a bad egg for the society. 

21. Bandy words (to argue, s a1 3 cie, T The two neighbourers usually bandy words and 
create a lot of nuisance. 

22. Bank upon (depend on, count on, Xf1*1' t£ Yb can bank upon us at the time of 
need. 

23. Bated breath (holding your breath, in anxiety, fa d zc 4 fa w wer We waited for the 
good news outside the delivery room with bated breath. 

24. Caught red-handed (to be caught while committing a crime, X *! grer Gs, My) 
brother felt ashamed when he was caught red handed reading my personal diary. 

25. Bein bad books of (out of favour, FT 451 781 She is in bad books of her parents 
as she went to see a movie without informing them. 

26. Be in bad odour of (to be out of favour, fat # q ð 744° gT A korrupt minister is 
always in bad odour of the public. 

27. Be in good books of (to be in kind favour, FT 451 &É£-TIShe is in good books of her 
employer as she is very efficient and hardworking. 

28. Bein good odour of (to be in good favour, fra A sr 9 v 1^ BT Arhonest minister 
is always in good odour of the public. 

29. Be in the driving seat (to take the whole responsibility, wà fer ad A tTTT Tar )- 
Ramesh is the eldest son and so he is in the driving seat after his father's death. 

30. Bear the palm (to be victorious, fast gT # Our school bore the palm in the dance 
competition held at the district level. 

31. Beat the air (to make useless efforts, 3 #1° 4" waqTrying to reform a hard-core 
criminal is like beating the air. 

32. Bed of roses (an easy and comfortable situation, wer. 1a 3 "ai feer féPhe life of the 
prince was a bed of roses. 

33. Bee in one’s bonnet (go on talking about something which other people think is not 
important, V7 SET WI S ANTIA T 7 A” * feu T4 A SHelhasra bee in her bonnet 
about recycling of waste material. 

34. Behind the scene (secretly, fs4 WÑ )- The minister is the mastermind behind the 
scene and the police are arresting small fries. 

35. Below the belt (to strike unfairly, 77 We Y 4 8I 1 RTI )One must compete with 
others in a fair manner and should not hit anyone below the belt. 
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36. Beside oneself (to feel extremely nervous or worried, % d Sft fT dig" 5 ww EI T )- 
Before any exam I am beside myself. 

37. Beside the mark (irrelevant, 341 WfT&)The judge did not hear any argument that 
was beside the mark. 

38. Between Scylla and Charybdis (between two great dangers, 7 qfa4 teeter fa & Ñ a)- 
She is between Scylla and Charybdis: If she obeys her mother-in-law she will lose 
her job and if she does not she will lose her family. 

39. Bid defiance (to defy, 2471 #77 ) The army is bidding defiance by going against the 
government. 

40. Bite the dust (to be defeated, 8T X w 11 )1n every match , the Pakistani team bit 
the dust. 

41. Blaze the trail (to be pioneer and make path for others, 4. wr +> faa ew TIGHy a 
man of iron can blaze the trail. 

42. Blessing in disguise (something intrinsically good but having a bad appearance, SR] 
gt feud aA Rata see missed the train but it was a blessing in disguise 
as the train met with an accident. 

43. Blow one’s own trumpet (to praise one's ownself, 3A} gt} ¥ Bi FIT Tivery political 
party always blows its own trumpet and denounces the other political parties. 

44. Blue stocking (an educated intellectual lady, wœ 1 fem? uf&ecrA-blue stocking was 
rarely found in Medieval India. 

45. Book worm (a bibliophilic person, faa a FS, She is not a book worm but still 
comes first. 

46. Break the ice (to break silence by speaking first, f1« ds qa T` € Shiyàm broke the ice 
by talking to me after a long time. 

47. Bring down the house (receive great applause, *TXy td ("v Whe-performance of 
Lata Mangeshkar brought the house down. 

48. Bring home (to explain, Wai 31 )- I was unable to bring my views home before 
my parents. 

49. Bring to book (to punish, *W € 7 )- The guilty should be brought to book. 

50. Bring to light (to disclose, W c" 71 , f3 s qe Ma cw p]heCBIhas brought many 
indiscripancies to light in many high profile cases. 

51. Brow beat (to intimidate, € x 71 Fhe Government must not brow beat the social re- 
formers if they protest against any unjust law. 

52. Burn one's boats (point of no return, 31 @ A TET 9 «9-4 By-signing the agreement 
he burnt his boat. Now he will have to work in this organization for two more years. 

53. By and by (gradually, 8 3 - $3 You will learn the norms of this organization by and by. 

54. By and large (on the whole, & y w° wù 4 u3;-wMy friend is by and large an 
honest person. 

55. By dint of (by means of, > 3c1*)- You can succeed by dint of hard work only. 
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56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 
60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


78. 


By fair or foul means (by any way right or wrong, *€1 a "enfss 9 17 3138 Ta )He will try 
to get a job by fair or foul means but will ultimately lose his peace of mind. 

By the rule of thumb (according to practical experience, 3 A81 ft #4 )- By rule of 
thumb we must not allow children to take major decisions. 

Call a spade and spade (to be frank, ¥ 89 z q 7#eTHe never hesitated in calling a 
spade a spade and hence he has few friends. 

Call names (to abuse, 7 c? «zzi He has a bad habit of calling names. 

Capital punishment (death penalty, 7 d W) Capital punishment should be 
abolished as it is the cruelest form of punishment. 

Carrot and stick policy (reward and punishment policy, 7773 vw A w^ fee 
multinational companies adopt carrot and stick policy to get maximum output. 
Carry matters with a high hand (to deal with a person strictly, wi 4 fT" 41 )- The 
police carry matters with high hand. 

Cast a slur (to bring disgrace, 3A ^T # A W sH33- Taking bribe could cast a slur on 
the honour of your family. 

Cave in (yield, | #477 )One must not cave in under pressure or temptation. 
Chapter and verse (in full detail, 9 4° fama 3 w&ichnnot narrate the whole inci- 
dent in chapter and verse. 

Cheek by jowl (close together, 4 21 - q ?TMany poor people live cheek by jowl in a 
small room. 

Child's play (avery easy task, T7 ' A 3$- Gt is not a child's play to address a crowd. 
Clinch the issue (to clear the controversy, faa « 8 c HRA Fhe college administration 
clinched the issue by accepting the demands of the students. 

Clip one's wings (to weaken the power, Ws )- Sonia Gandhi clipped the wings of 
some ministers by withdrawing the powers delegated to them. 

Close shave (a narrow escape, T q- sr aay His family had a close shave in the bus 
accident. 

Cloven hoof (symbol of disgrace or evil intention, 3& "I 43 F Tit ga? 3 Usually 
some or other leader of the BJP shows cloven hoof to the BJP leadership. 

Cock a snook (to show impudent contempt, 3 4 331 «2 WATT He refused to accept the 
award, cocking a snook at the Filmfare Award jury. 

Cock sure (very sure and certain, # fafgazT 3TDam cock sure, we will win the match. 
Cold reception (not a hearty welcome, w' 7H ^ u ry armaa? We were very 
unhappy when we were given cold reception at his marriage party. 

Come across (meet by chance, 34 343 WH TE-AI came across a problem when I was 
solving the equation. 

Come home to (to understand, W4 Ñ` 3 TI )At last, it came home and we got the 
correct answer. 

Come in handy (to be useful, #4 8I 7 This opener comes in handy when we 
need to open this container. 

Come to a pass (a difficult situation, fea *r 2 41 H 8T The accident came to pass due 
to the negligence of the driver. 
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79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 
89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


Come true (to prove true, €? afaae 71 )My dreams have come true as I have got 
selected. 

Cool one's heels (to be kept waiting, 37 dX 133 FAT We sat down and cooled our 
heels for the minister who didn't turn up. 

Corporal punishment (bodily punishment, 71% fv 7% ) Corporal punishment is 
banned in schools. 

Count chickens before they are hatched (To anticipate profit before hand, WA 3 er #1 

A fr a Ww aT )- Don't dream of profit now as it is futile to count your chickens 
before they are hatched. 

Cross one's mind (to occur to oneself, sra da f«" 74° sp 4l )was resting when sud- 
denly a new idea crossed my mind. 

Curry favour (to win favour by flattery, , 31 /« Rè > pI A 431 Flaky developing 
countries curry favour with America. 

Curtain lecture (a private scolding by wife to her husband, sh ci 4° Yaw 3 mg sz )- 
Don't tell me that your father has never got any curtain lecture in his life. 

Cut both ends (to argue in support of both sides of the issue, XT W ` BIT è RT Ya F T) 
Mahesh always cuts both ends and hence he has neither friends nor foes. 

Cut the Gordian knot (to solve a difficult problem, faa afa we H ATH mmt- The 
national leaders cut the Gordian knot by making India a secular country. 

Cut throat (tough, *31 1)-We face cut throat competition in every field. 

Damp squib (complete failure though earlier thought to be exciting, ¥ 4° SRR AA, F cmd 9IT 
StI Wt WHE He Performance of team India turned out to be a damp squib. 

Dance attendance upon (to be in servile attitude all the time, aq]  sr/ 8r fat B® TITI 
The mother-in-law wanted the lady to dance attendance upon her. 

Dark Horse (unexpected winner, 3H v 4 f afTaT An unknown independent candidate 
came out as a dark horse after the election. 

Days of reckoning (a time when the effects of one's past mistakes or misdeed catch up 

with one, Sp *T. dH cU wb U"z whew’ A 3M fe@¥ouriiave been manipulating the 
account for a long time. Now days of reckoning have come. 

Dead broke (penniless, fear fe )Due to recession he has become a dead broke. 
Die-hard (obstinately resistant to change, fad 7% faas FF d Ye iW a-die-hard 

fan of Devanand. 

Dig one’s own grave (to do something which causes you harm, VW qc qd FaaH STA 
4 )-You are digging your own grave by writing your pass word in your diary. 

Dog's life (very miserable life, *52 «1 æ 4 41)- Due to unchecked inflation, the poor 

are living a dog's life. 

Double dealing (deceitful actions, 11 @ sr W + A The double dealing of the lawyer 

was exposed by a sting operation. 

Double-edged sword (act that will harm oneself as well as the others, VW AI T q Ww wr 
a (tat WD 17 q gs 3CE ^ Cowuption is a doubled edged sword for the public as 

well as the Government. 
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99. Down and out (lacking funds, resources or prospects, 3 © , QET zc a fx A qi gHar )- 
was down and out when his factory was burnt to the ground. 

100. Down in the mouth (filled with melancholy and despondency, & @ W PTT YT gT T )- 
She was down in the mouth when she saw her husband’s dead body. 

101. Draconian law (extremely severe law, 3* F 7%, TH 1 There are still many draconian 
laws in under developed countries. 

102. Draw the long bow (to tell large stories or to exaggerate, Fat qr fra” FTA A IE 1- WS I R 
@ 9 qq 7 Come to the point. Don't draw a long bow. 

103. Drawn battle / match (a battle or match in which no party wins, sN RA sr 3 gr 31 Fhe 
drawn battle created a lot of excitement till the last ball. 

104. Drop in the ocean (very insignificant amount, 9x F de? 21T e, TMIysRrowledge about 
Archeology is only a drop in the ocean. 

105. Ducks and drakes (to waste money, ¥ 4 aa" 4 RTI annot allow you to play ducks 
and drakes with my hard earned money. 

106. Dutch courage (bravery under alcoholic influence, Y Y aF 33. 9 fiara wr a cr Nisd- 
dutch courage will vanish when he will gain his sense. 

107. Easy money (bribe, ftaa)- Many officers make easy money. 

108. Eat one's word (to admit that something you said in the past was wrong, 4 * tH TRATI 
faret g v a WdUTeerTThose who said that Amitabh Bachhan’s charm was over had 
to eat their word after the success of Kaun Banega Crorepati. 

109. Egg on (to urge somebody to do some thing that is generally wrong, Ẹ 8 TAA 4 PA b fem 
AT c afed iHe egged me on to drive faster. 

110. Eke out (to support (existence) with difficulty and effort or to add (something insuffi- 
cient), especially with effort, sg 74 femi $ 3 s Ee ya THe is trying to eke out an 
income by doing over time. 

111. Elixir of life (nectar of life, 341 # #7 d)- Contentment is the elixir of life. 

112. Enough and to spare (plentiful, 7 3 7m >11 «Heearns enough and to spare. 

113. Ever and Anon (now and then, #- d)- The night was dark and we could hear the 
howling of dogs ever and anon. 

114. Every dog has his day (good fortune comes sooner or later, 36:81 F37 WA AT È When 
he bagged three movies in a row, he realized that every dog has his day. 

115. Every Inch (Completely, 7 T° € She is an honest person by every inch . 

116. Eye wash (ineffective remedy which is just for show, fa ° f&utd whe committee set 
up to look into the multiple scams was just an eye wash. 

117. See eye-to-eye (showing agreement/ to agree, ¥ T° d: Wael 'Bhe-two competitiors 
never see eye to eye. 

118. Face the music (to face opposition, We 41 2 4 FIT wa wWziEvery leader has to 
face the music if he doesn't fulfill promises made by him. 

119. Fan the flame (to aggravate, RR 31 F- I don't want to fan the flame of the tension 
between the husband and the wife. 

120. Few and far between (very rare, % 7#1)- The houses in this remote village are few 
and far away. 
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121. Fight to the finish (to fight to the end, a fa € 4d! 3 «sce, When she was blamed 
and sued without any rhyme or reason, she pledged to fight the case to the finish. 

122. Fish in troubled waters (to take advantage of the difficulties of others, 3 Wo WRIT A 
«v tT 337 Many lawyers don't hesitate from fishing in troubled waters. 

123. Fit to hold a candle to (match for, equal in quality, N T? A zT THe is such a miser 
that he is not fit to hold a candle of such a lavish reception. 

124. Flash in the pan (something or someone that became successful quickly and is unlikely 
to be repeated, sk qur qw cH Ta T afrse op ovzlígequ fg vcyThe succóss of 
Kumar Gaurav in his debut movie ‘Love Story’ was a flash in the pan. 

125. Flesh and blood (human nature or physical existence, together with its weaknesses / 
substance and depth in artistic portrayal, 81 2, - Wr wap Er d1/ fet wp "^ qå wd act reas )- 
The movies of late seventies lacked flesh and blood with their ketchup blood and 
round the tree romance. 

126. Flog a dead horse (to waste one’s energy, I HTH A y13 wuWllrying to reform a 
terrorist is like flogging a dead horse. 

127. Fly in the face of (to defy/ to brave/ to withstand, SAAI #Al/ AETA WII ParDhe 
theory about the existence of heaven and hell flies in the face of all logic and com- 
mon sense. 

128. Fly into a passion (to be enraged, #1 fz 7He flies into a passion within seconds 
if someone ignores his instructions. 

129. Fool's errand (a fruitless mission or undertaking, f19** «t #4 Many projects of 
Mohammad -bin-tuglaq were fool's errand. 

130. Foot the bill (bear expenses, 8 d qg7 WAI Kou had ordered these tasteless pizzaz . 
Now you will have to foot the bill. 

131. For good (for ever, <4 31 > fadHe educated him and sent him to America for good. 

132. For the rainy day (precaution for emergency, 4fa3 Ft 21 fa’ & feri 3 Have kept 
some money in the bank for the rainy days. 

133. Foul Play (treachery, T 8T Æ, Foul play destroys the fun of life. 

134. French leave (leave without information, fat 4 wi 4 en Fer 7af you-take french 
leave, you will be fined. 

135. From the bottom of one's heart (very sincerely, 3F RT Ù )- I thanked him from the 
bottom of my heart for his timely help. 

136. Gain ground (to progress/ advance, REA Ril/ wd cq Dw fo the misgovernance 
by the ruling party, the opposition is gaining ground. 

137. Gentleman at large (wealthy man with time on his hands, 9? s zfa afa q warm quit 
3 8T )Here he was, talking like a gentleman at large who was free to come and go 
and roam about the world at pleasure, 

138. Get down to brass tacks (discuss the basic facts or realities/ to deal with the matter 
straight, fet s @fTs W d mul )- After avoiding the thorny question of tax reforms 
for months, the ruling party finally got down to brass tacks last week and drafted a 
preliminary proposal. 

139. Get into a scrape (find oneself in a difficult or awkward situation, G, IH Y FAIZ eT aH 
7 71 )-By signing the bond he will get into a scrape. 
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140. Get the better of (to overcome, HY V 7 1I At last he got the better of his problems 
and opponents. 

141. Get wind of (to know the secret, * T' 747 &71The opposition got the wind of the plans 
of the ruling party. 

142. Gird up the loin (to be well prepared for some difficult task, Fà «sía 1*W 4 A a * fem 
OR AIR T TTET Tř- If we all gird up the loin, we can remove illiteracy. 

143. Give a wide berth (to give ample space or distance to avoid an unwanted consequence, 
frat on efTe uu b fog d sp Bang an understanding father, you should 
give a wide berth to your son and wait for the right time to talk to him. 

144. Give cold shoulder (pay no attention to, 4 777 7 He went to the police for help but 
they gave him cold shoulder. 

145. Give somebody enough rope (to hang themselves) (to allow someone to do what he 
wants to, knowing that he will probably fail or get into trouble, fra A s 3 sei wb sm fg 
qa AFTA g Uses sw Wel wulDont stop him.Give him enough rope to hang. 
He will be rejected for his poor performance and will return home. 

146. Give the devil his due (even the wicked person should be given the credit due to him, 
gt arh A v1] 3 faa y te wüspite of being so rude, he helped me in need. The 
devil should be given his due. 

147. Give up the ghost (to die, "47 )- My grandfather gave up to ghost last Sunday. 

148. Give vent to (to express one's thoughts or feelings, 3A fama) I tila” A X WE RAT )- 
Every Indian is free to give vent to his thoughts. 

149. Wool-gathering (to engage in fanciful daydreaming, TIE 11 TI AI 4° Sur Wore 
hard. Wool gathering will not help you in any way. 

150. Go back on one’s word (to change one’s mind about/ repudiate, 7 T7498 gz FAT She 
has decided to do charity and she should not go back on her word. 

151. Go broke (become bankrupt, fea faa zT Wehas gone broke and is unable to make 
both ends meet.. 

152. Whole hog (the whole way/ Completely, ¥ *' € )She went the whole hog and checked 
the account of the whole month in one go. 

153. Golden opportunity (very favourable opportunity or chance, H 183 $Hd5- He missed 
the golden opportunity by declining the offer. 

154. Green horn (an inexperienced or immature person, especially one who is easily 
deceived,9H, *rW8l4 efaqfs d wx w s 4 SHEWmCulred heavy loss because he 
relied on the green horn who was his own nephew. 

155. Hang in balance (have two equally possible results/ be uncertain, state f«erfa)After 
the opposition party won the election, whether or not the new highway will be built, 
hangs in the balance. 

156. Hang over one's head (to have something bothering or worrying one, È 3 1l 3 AeA w qi 
war )- He committed suicide because troubles and court cases hung over his head. 

157. Hard and fast (definite, f1f*1)- There is no hard and fast rule for solving these 
numericals. 
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158. Harp on the same string (to keep on talking on the same topic, Wel FIST IR sr qud 
wal )- | Some obsessed people have the habit of harping on the same string. 

159. At the nick of time (at the last possible moment, 31 FWI)- I reached the exami- 
nation hall at the nick of time. 

160. Heart and soul (with complete faith and dedication, #4 faerit )- He has put heart and 
soul in his work. 

161. Heart to heart (very frankly, y 3 ftaa, a, «t WaThe two friends had a heart to heart 
talk as they met after many years. 

162. Hen-pecked husband (admirer of one's own wife in a servile manner, T €A J ctr 4F)- 
Every boy boasts, *I will never become a hen pecked husband." 

163. Himalayan blunder (a serious mistake, T * 17 tele committed a Himalayan blun- 
der by leaving for work without his body guards and was shot dead. 

164. Hit the nail on the head (to act in the right way, 8? #fti17 ww z A ou have hit 
the nail on the head by making the bid at the right time. 

165. Hold good (valid/ applicable, «t 1 / 3 fada &WvRüle of triple talaq doesn't hold good 
even in the Islamic countries. 

166. Hold one’s ground (to stand firm, x 3 d * 22 The Indian soldiers held their 
ground to the end. 

167. Hold one’s jaw (to stop talking, 7 “Al 3- « 81` Please hold your jaw else I shall 
go away. 

168. Hold the fort (to stand firm on one’s position, HH t2117 RS z Wyr soldiers held 
the fort and proved their valour. 

169. Hold the scales even (to be impartial, f1*-1 wal )-The Judge must hold the 
scales even. 

170. Hold water (to stand up to critical examination, *€? q fateT 41 Xour argument does not 
hold water. 

171. Hot water (trouble, % 71 f77 Your cousin is in hot water due to his controversial speech. 

172. In a fix (in a difficult mental state, m 1fass cat Ñ` He was in a fix when he saw his 
mother in ICU. 

173. Ina tight corner (in difficult situation, 4 fee a 74 Dfound myself in a tight corner 
when I lost my journey ticket. 

174. In doldrums (to be depressed, f T1 3 1 4 He was found in doldrum when he could not 
succeed even in his third attempt. 

175. In embryo (immature/ in the making, sfaafa sae 2TT Ñ` My plan of expanding my 
business is still in embryo. 

176. In no time (in a very short time, 211 €, 7 gł 4 t Ħe)ean solve any mathematical 
problem in no time. 

177. In one's teens (from thirteen to nineteen years of age, d WA 3 = Ft WI AT)A person in 
his teen is spirited, full of dreams and optimistic. 

178. In the air (in circulation/ in people's thoughts, wa 4 News of his cold blooded 
murder is very much in the air. 
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179. Down in the dumps (unhappy, depressed, x $1/ f7%Heis down in the dumps after 
his father's death. 

180. In the family way (pregnant, 7*7° ddShe has applied for leave as she is in the 
family way. 

181. In the good books of (to be in favour with a person, ®I 3 ' WAT People usually flatter 
their boss to remain in their good books. 

182. In the jaws of (in the grip of, «1T d ' * siu, feat & d&rFhe boy was in the jaws of the 
kidnappers. 

183. In the limelight (at the centre of attention, 4% t1¥ A + -Félnrstars are habitual of 
remaining in the lime light. 

184. In the lurch (in a difficult and embarrassing position, 4 fag suu gr caret feerfad )- 
when the experiment failed, the sub-ordinates left the eminent scientist in lurch. 

185. Melting pot (a place where immigrants of different cultures or races form an integrated 
society, Ta TATI el AT aT TAR- SW] FH d 9D Wa Faith immigrants 
from all over the world getting an easy passage to India, our country is becoming a 
melting pot. 

186. In the red (in debt, #7 4° Fhe company is in the red due to its unfeasible projects. 

187. In the teeth of (in opposition to or defiance of/ facing danger or threats, > fre/ GR A 
WII RTI )-The tribe was in the teeth of starvation. 

188. In the twinkling of an eye (in a moment/in no time, ¢1 T * 1 t The house came down 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

189. To fish in troubled waters (to take advantage of the problems of others, fast dfe 21 faH 
at? 3317 Màny self-centred lawyers fish in troubled water. 

190. For all intents and purposes (for all practical purposes, 873 4 Fel fas & Uè FaAMThis 
dictionary is useful for all intents and purposes. 

191. Snake in the grass (a secret enemy, ATRIA 4 Y FET fPéliticians playing caste 
based politics are snakes in the grass. 

192. Keep abreast of (not to fall behind, d & 7 w41 )We must keep ourselves abreast of 
the latest development in technology. 

193. Keep an eye on (to watch, 74% 7 )- It is very necessary for us to keep an eye on 
our growing children. 

194. Keep an open table (to entertain all, WA ta TIRAT )- It is not very difficult to keep 
an open table in a party. 

195. Keep at an arm's length (to keep at a distance, $, | FI 9x18 Tou must keep bad 
habits at arm's length. 

196. Keep at bay (To keep someone at a distance, | 1*3: He held the police at bay with 
a gun for several hours. 

197. Keep body and soul together (to be able to pay for just those things that you need in 
order to live, fx ' Sad- ww *rv9 JME, qhey)ean barely keep body and soul 
together on what he earns. 

198. Keep the pot boiling (to keep going on actively, 447 w1' wd TW 110ne has to keep 
the pot boiling inspite of all odds one has to face in life. 
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201. 


202. 


203. 


204. 


205. 


206. 


207. 


215. 


216. 


217. 


218. 
219. 


Keep up appearance (to keep one’s prestige/to maintain outward show, 3r &@ fax T a FT 3 
W 7 )- Inspite of being a bankrupt, he is able to keep up his appearance. 

Kick one’s heels (wait impatiently to be summoned, 3 Wa è ford wr 1 Ys dy voie 
whole day we kicked our heels outside the court room. 

Kick the bucket (to die, m 47 )- He kicked the bucket and left his family in ex- 
treme financial difficulty. 

Kill the fat calf for (to arrange a lavish reception for someone, fed A 4 WAT erg 
RTZ- India killed the fat calf for the Common Wealth Games. 

Kiss the dust (to be humiliated, sm fta gT 71 )tn Indo-Pak war our enemies had to 
kiss the dust. 

Knock against (to hit against, z 4 4X 8T 3I Jk couldn't see the transparent door and 
knocked against it. 

Lapped in luxury (brought up in luxury, facer fur 4° WAT Great people are generally 
not lapped in luxury. 

Laugh in one's sleeves (to laugh secretly, 3 % 31)-Our neighbours laughed in their 
sleeves when they saw my grand father wearing a pair of fashionable googles. 

Lead by the nose (to lead someone by coercion/ to guide someone very carefully, 74 4 
"qw wy tad gg [Ww ucdhxBtolemnd him by the nose to the meeting. 

He will never find his way through the admission form unless you lead him by the nose. 


. Lead to the altar (to marry, 314? #7 w41 He promised her to lead her to the altar. 
. Leap in the dark (to do something though there is uncertainty about the outcome, effi 


durus d gtr} Ww =e A üTenay lottery is to leap in the dark. 


. Leave no stone unturned (to make all possible efforts, A 3 ti? 4*4 wp "4 9Heg, T )- 


worked very hard to pass the Civil Services Exams and left no stone unturned. 


. Leave one in the lurch (to leave one in difficulties, F} « wots T` A` wer SNE, FAT )- 


kicked the bucket and left his family in the lurch. 


. Let by-gones be by-gones (to forget old things, 9 v 4] ard ^ A` *1, Wiaiarand Paki- 


stan must start bi-lateral talks and let by-gones be by-gones. 


. Lick the dust (to get defeated, Z1 xv 31 )The team licked the dust in the final match. 
. Lie in wait (wait in hiding to attack,s1 1 d «WI 3 4 SF Whe policemen were lying in 


wait for the kidnappers. 

Live in an Ivory tower (where one can be aloof from the realities of life, @1 aa 37 
qr sadama wx tea dhequeen lived in an ivory tower and did not know the mean- 
ing of poverty. 

Long and short (all that can or need be said., XX 7 )The long and short of the whole 
discussion will be made available to all in black and white. 

Look down upon (To hate a person, ft > faq; "1 wT hate those people who 
look down upon the poor. 

Lose the day (to be defeated, Z1 x 71 )-My favourite football team lost the day. 
Make a fortune (To grow rich, 8f! 4 47 )- He made a fortune by selling smuggled 
goods. 
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220. Make after (to pursue or chase, 4 81 #7! )-The people made after the chain snatcher 
and caught him. 

221. Make amends (to compensate, 79° 31 7 THe had to make amends for his bad behav- 
ior. 

222. Make head or tail of (to understand, “a7 )- The doctor could not make the head or 
tail of his illness. 

223. Make one's mark (to achieve distinction, 3AT 3 * TT 391 GndiaJhas made its mark in 
the field of technology. 

224. Make out (to understand, W4 i 31 )- I could not make out what he was saying. 

225. Make up the leeway (struggle out of a bad position, especially by recovering lost time, 
Tap gh ume afta ft web yt ron dufTaemovernment will have to make up the 
leeway by taking remedial actions immediately. 

226. Make up one’s mind (To determine, fama mAT 1- She has made up her mind to 
divorce her cruel husband. 

227. Make a clean breast (to confess especially something bad or illegal, fed T 7E A A 
a cw"! )After months of lying about the money, he decided to make a clean 
breast of it and tell the truth. 

228. Man in the street (common man, 4 1*4 5 44 q)-The life of a man in the street has 
become very difficult because of rising price. 

229. Man of iron (man with strong will-power, | 7 gts! ¥ fe aaNothing can deter a 
man of iron . 

230. Meet half-way (to be prepared for compromise, WR d ẹ fem 3 &£-1We were ready to 
meet the other party half way and settle all litigation. 

231. Milk of human kindness (human compassion, m 44d 9" *IW g «Milk of human 
kindness is necessary for the existence of humanity. 

232. Narrow circumstances (hard days/ poverty, 7% a à: f¢7)After his father's death, he 
is living in narrow circumstances. 

233. Neither chick nor child (no child, A` # ad W 4 8T Sihe-feels very lonely because 
she has neither chick nor child. 

234. No love lost (having no love, fea 7HtH A W fid A 4 efihgrb is no love lost 
between these two neighbours who are fighting an endless court case. 

235. Nook and corner (at every place, A © 4#€ 211 7 Wsearched for my book at every nook 
and corner of the house. 

236. Oil someone’s hands (to bribe, fea? 31 )-We should stop oiling the officials’ hands. 

237. Beauty is only skin deep (physical beauty is not important, st ef g= «wr "ec dg Wheel” )- 
took a wrong decision by not marrying this gentleman.She doesn't know that beauty 
is only skin deep. 

238. On and on (to continue, w € @% 31 )-She went on and on but nobody listened to her. 

239. On the horns of a dilemma (to face a difficult situation between two problems, 3 4 sq" ` 
v a, wzíadeHcerrop ^ $I4iexemolition drive has put many shops on the horns 
of a dilemma because if they do not shut down, their shops will be sealed and if they 
do, they lose their means of livelihood. 
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240. On the wrong side of (one's age being more than, 3f3 4 # gT 41 He is on the wrong 
side of fifty now. 

241. Open secret (known to all, # faf«a)-He is bankrupt and this is an open secret now. 

242. Order of the day (some common things of the time, # 3% 4 afra sr dFollowing new 
fashion is the order of the day. 

243. Out of the wood (out of difficulties, 3 4974 € z A Wast India came out of the wood 
and got independence. 

244. Pay one back in one's own coin (tit for tat, * 43 W` 7 3 Fhe person doing wrong 
should be paid back in his own coin. 

245. Pell mell (very fast and not organised, 3% TIA (kt 5 FIRS Eyery thing was 
done pell mell as we got the order at the eleventh hour. 

246. Petticoat-Government ( undue influence of women, fest* ' A sg faa «Wetbicoat- 
government may adversaly influence your whole project. 

247. Pick holes in (to find fault with, wur ' 4' qr sizfrWyriioss has the habit of picking 
holes in our performance. 

248. Pin prick (troubles that are for short time, ¥ Meat es fa wae feug We should 
ignore such pin pricks and get on with the job. 

249. Play a double game (to act dubiously, T 8r 47, 7 #My-friend was playing a double 
game. 

250. Play fast and loose (be unreliable, afam} "st 4I )-How can you trust a man who 
plays fast and loose changing his statement every minute? 

251. Play one false (to deceive, fet «T T BI € düe-played her false and married again. 

252. Play one's cards well (to do the correct things to achieve a desired result, W31 9 3 HA 
WTI )- If you play your cards well, you will get selected.. 

253. Play the fool (to act foolishly, 3 7 = ? «*1Mhy do you play the fool when it comes to 
spending money? 

254. Pocket an insult (to bear insult, 317 €7 R ATI) Indians had to pocket much 
insult during their fight for Independence. 

255. Poison one's ears against (to set a person against another, fed d; faves A 3 * 1 «1 9he 
has poisoned the ears of my mother-in-law. 

256. Past master (an expert, faa 3131 A fay *iHt)is a past master in cheating others. 

257. Pour oil on troubled waters (to pacify the anger of others, PT wa 317 Tat WT AHe)- 
solved the matter by pouring oil on troubled waters with his good behaviour. 

258. Pull the string (to exercise secret influence, f34 WIA «T1: 47 1 When I saw extreme 
level of red-tapism in the organization, I had to pull my strings to get my work done. 

259. Pull to pieces (to criticise severely, Z, 3 1 arhe leader of opposition has 
pulled the ruling party to pieces. 

260. Put an end to (to finish, ur «qax 4 31 )- She has put an end to her unfeasible ideas. 

261. Put pen to paper (to start writing, fae 31 A v* * T R? Th)my board examination I put 
my pen to paper without wasting a second. 

262. Put the saddle on the right horse (to blame the really guilty person, Œ} em 4 AW 7 
wi aT Mhe court put the saddle on the right horse and passed the right order. 
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263. Put to the sword (to kill, 7 x€ 7 )Nadir Shah put even children to the sword. 

264. Put up with (to tolerate, €7 #7 )- Maharana Pratap could not put up with insult. 

265. Rank and file (lower middle class people, 477M 447 & wm "Fhe extra-ordinary 
speeches of the great orators cannot be appreciated by the rank and file. 

266. Red rag to a bull (something that will surely produce a violent reaction, fafvaret 3 cr far 
«wi a ct w a)-The racial comments against the Indians proved to be a red rag to a 
bull and the riot took place. 

267. Rise to the occasion (to show that you can deal with a difficult situation, 4 f«&1 4 a fe 
epu EAU AA HI Gu È )Mahatma Gandhi rose to the occasion and dared 
the British. 

268. Roll up one's sleeves (to be prepared for hard work, *z, 1 3 gaah fer d a ve Wo-will 
have to roll up our sleeves as the time of examination has come. 

269. Rub shoulders with (to meet and spend time with, fea a; fizz w uw Ñ` sp THe claims 
to have rubbed shoulders with Salman Khan during his journey to Sydney. 

270. Run down (reduced in health/to criticize, «ar «eu3' fra ge; fT- el aras)-worried 
because she looked run down . 

Do not run down your friends in public. 

271. Run short/ Hard up (not proving sufficient, shortage of money/ something, fet ata 44 
A gf )- I am running short of money these days. 

If you are hard up, you can come to me. 

272. Scratch one’s head (to be perplexed, € ¥1 78! F7Lscratched my head when I saw 
the puzzles in the PO exam. 

273. Screw up one's courage (to gather courage, #49 T71 Working women have to 
screw up their courage to handle eve teasing incidents at their working places. 

274. Seal of love (kiss, 3 + 47)-They validated their marriage with a seal of love. 

275. See the light (to be born, # uci 7 )-Many female babies are aborted before they see 
the light. 

276. Set price on one's head (to offer reward for killing or helping in the arrest of a criminal, 
fad smy 3 wp wb wem, TF W^ sqq RST WF Whe Wowernment of America had 
set price on Osama's head. 

277. Show a clean pair of heels (to run away, *117 3 1I Fhe chain snatcher showed a 
clean pair of heels and the people were unable to catch him. 

278. Sink fast (to deteriorate in quality or condition, « 3t «ww 8T. 3I Fhe patient was sink- 
ing fast. 

279. Slip of the pen (a small unintentional mistake in writing, fae 3d 4° Ima? 4 wb wd ure 
ed )- The slip of the pen created a lot of confusion. 

280. Snake in the grass (some hidden enemy, 34117731, Many leaders are snake in the 
grass creating disharmony in the society. 

281. Sow wild oats (indulgence in youthful follies, 3 a 4e ?11 A s wq f" «Meters always 
keeps an eye on their daughters to see that they do not sow wild oats. 

282. Square meal (full meal, *z * 1x *T1T' vK)poor person does not get even one square 
meal a day. 
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284. 


285. 


286. 


287. 


288. 


289. 


290. 


291. 


292. 


293. 
294. 


295. 


296. 


297. 


298. 


299. 


300. 


301. 


302. 


Stand in good stead (to be of great service, sg 71 We 7 )Your experience will 
always stand in good stead when you join a full time job. 

Storm in a tea cup (much hue and cry over a little matter, 8T Z} 4 sp TRIE TIT VW ere )- 
Do not worry about these silly rows. They are just storm in a tea cup. 

Strain every nerve (to make every possible effort, QA AIA AF d HAT )1 strained 
every nerve to get out of the problem. 

Sword of Damocles (an imminent danger, fa «cie H ddr 3)- Terrorism is a sword of 
Damocles hanging over the whole world. 

Take a leaf out of another man's book (to imitate another person, TITT )- He has 
no originality of thought; he only takes a leaf out of another man's book to make 
quick money. 

Take an exception to (to be offended by something, fea 7 7H J T W741 She took an 
exception to his joke. 

Take into one's head (to suddenly decide to do some thing, often silly or surprising, 
gI Iag si tit sade wp s arf Wetebbinto their heads to get married 
next sunday. 

Take pains (to work hard, «fa 3 {tH FAT )- She took pains to bring up her children 
after her husband's death. 

Take the bull by the horns (to face danger with courage, ER A fet ats aw BAT )- 
Bhagat Singh took the bull by the horns and bravely challenged the British empire. 
Take to one's heels (to run away, * TT T 471 when the police came, the robber took 
to his heels. 

Tall talk (boasting, 7 8? ur «i1 One of my friends Rajesh is famous for his tall talks. 
The Fourth Estate (the press, 4X' $-Today the fourth estate can influence the court 
proceedings of any case. 

The knock down price (very low price, 7% d 4-1 4i ud3)- I bought every thing at the 
mega sale at knock down prices. 

Sheet anchor (a person or thing to be relied upon in an emergency, HY AH AAAF 
ae 3 4#73e7 a qt His uncle proved to be his sheet anchor after his father's death. 
Thick-skinned person (not easily offended, insensitive, © 98174 G4 «T8115 FHOis 
such a thick- skinned person that he laughed when people cursed and abused him. 
Think lightly (not to be serious about a thing, "3*3; BA cr 431 )-Don't think of your 
married life lightly. 

Throw light on (to make something easier to understand, fet far IRA A I STATE 
wanted to throw light on the pitiful life of the bar dancers. 

Throw mud at (try to make a low opinion of someone by saying unpleasant things about 
him, 1471 ARAT )- Companies should think carefully before slinging mud at someone 
who may respond with a libel action costing it crores of rupees. 

Tool in the hands of (under the authority of another, x & * 121 4° sog wh A the fa- 
whole legal system has become a tool in the hands of the politicians. 

Turn one's coat (to change one's party, «e s«etct T )- Some people are so ambitious 
that they often turn their coat. 
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303. Turn the tables (to change the situation completely, fe 91 fra’ fare ATA? The ruling 
party had an easy victory in the last Lok sabha election but inflation and corruption 
have totally turned the table. 

304. Under a cloud (under suspicious conditions, t€ 77 4° ft eERier since the rumours of 
corruption started, the former chief minister has been under a cloud . 

305. Under the rose (secretly, 7 *7#4)- He is selling confidential documents under the rose. 

306. Under the thumb of (completely under one's power or influence, f» 4 qå tag’ qaq gT WI )- 
He is under the thumb of his mother and does not listen to the problems of his wife. 

307. Upto the mark (up to standard, 3 fart R7)- I have to watch my staff all the time to 
keep them up to the mark. 

308. Vexed question (much debated and discussed, fer A XH FT sewer J A 8l Mercy 
killing should be granted or not' has become a vexed question. 

309. Wash dirty linen in public (to expose private affairs in public, > f3 qa sp d ^ A` FET 
3 81 AT JFhere is nothing as bad as washing one's dirty linen in public. 

310. Wash one's hand of (to be free from, fea a 74 4 #781 FTPdlice have washed their 
hands of the kidnapping case. 

311. Wear a long face (to look gloomy, 3 «1 #¢@1z  & Hispite of losing his job, he did not 
wear a long face. 

312. Wild goose chase (useless efforts, 3 21° # H +% Rakistan’s efforts to grab Kashmir 
have proved to be a wild goose chase. 

313. Win laurels (to win honours, 3^T 41 tie )Sachin won laurels for India. 

314. Without rhyme or reason (without any justification, 377 7 )- Don't shout at anyone 
without rhyme or reason. 
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Directions : In questions 1 to 300, four alternatives are given for the idiom/ phrase 
underlined in the sentence. Choose the alternative which best expresses the meaning 
of the idiom/phrase and mark it in the Answer Sheet. 


1. 


To strain every nerve 

(A) to make utmost efforts 
(B) to feel weak and tired 

(C) to be a diligent worker 
(D) to be methodical in work 


To flog a dead horse 

(A) to whip a dead horse 

(B) attempt to do the impossible 

(C) waste one’s efforts 

(D) to take advantage of a weakness 


To show a clean pair of heels 

(A) to hide (B) to escape 
(C) to pursue (D) to follow 
To die in harness 

(A) premeditated murder 

(B) dying young in an accident 

(C) to die while in service 

(D) to be taken by surprise 


To feather one’s nest 

(A) to make a residential house 

(B) something that lasts for a short 
time 

(C) to profit in a dishonest way 

(D) none of the above 


To doctor the accounts 

(A) to make changes in account books 
(B) to clear the doctors’ bill 

(C) to verify the accounts in detail 
(D) to manipulate the accounts 


7. 


d 


10. 


11. 


She could never measure up to her 
parent's expectation. 

(A) Reach the level 

(B) Work as hard 

(C) Assess the amount 

(D) Increase her height 


The little girl with her flawless 
performance stole the show. 

(A) Stole something from the show 
(B) Crept into the show 

(C) Won everybody's praise 

(D) Disappeared from the show 

The thief was on good terms with the 
police. 

(A) Kept terms and conditions 

(B) Was friendly 

(C) Followed the rules 

(D) Agreed with them 


John's offer of help was turned down 
by the police. 

(A) Sent back 

(B) Twisted around 

(C) Refused 

(D) Handed over 


To be all at sea 

(A) a family voyage 

(B) lost and confused 

(C) in the middle of the ocean 
(D) a string of islands 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


To take to one's heels 
(A) to walk slowly 

(B) to run away 

(C) to march forward 

(D) to hop and jump 

To bite the dust 

(A) eat voraciously 

(B) have nothing to eat 
(C) eat roots 

(D) to fail 

A bolt from the blue 

(A) a delayed event 

(B) an inexplicable event 
(C) an unexpected event 
(D) an unpleasant event 


Cold comfort 

(A) absurdity 

(B) deception 

(C) slight satisfaction 
(D)foolish proposal 


The reputed company is in the red 
due to the recession. 

(A) making money 

(B) losing money 

(C) in danger 

(D) spending money 

When the Principal was entering the 
class, all my friends quietly 
disappeared, leaving me alone to 
face the music. 

(A) to listen to him 

(B) to enter into the class 

(C) to bear the criticism 

(D) to listen to a favourable comment 


The Kenyan team proved to be the 
dark horse in the ICC World Cup 
Cricket. 

(A) a strong intruder 

(B) a skilled team 

(C) the most powerful 

(D) an unexpected winner 

Having no arguments to defend his 


point, the speaker began to beat 
about the bush. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


(A) wander across the words 

(B) speak in a haphazard manner 

(C) speak in a round-about manner 
(D) make use of irrelevant reference 


They were offered six months’ rent 
in lieu of notice to vacate the 
building. 

(A) in spite of 

(B) in place of 

(C) despite of 

(D) in addition to 

We know that he is the one 
responsible for the discord but as he 
is well - connected all we can do is 
send him to Coventry. 

(A) transfer him 

(B) commend him 

(C) boycott him 

(D) dismiss him 

The noble man gave up the ghost. 
(A) left the ghost 

(B) lived like a ghost 

(C) invited ghost 

(D) died 

A Prime Minister cannot ride 
roughshod over his ministerial 
colleagues for long. 

(A) deal unkindly with 

(B) take for granted 

(C) be high-handed with 

(D) exploit wilfully 


He was down in the mouth as he was 
defeated in the elections. 

(A) unable to speak 

(B) very depressed 

(C) very angry 

(D) very confused 

They say, join the Army to drink life 
to the lees. 

(A) to have the best of fun and fortune 
(B) to enjoy a life of drinking and 
dancing 

(C) to have a life full of adventures 
(D) to have the best of life 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


The car in the backyard is proving 34. 


to be a white elephant. 

(A) very huge item 

(B) costly and useless possession 
(C) very expensive investment 
(D) useful material 


He takes leave once in a blue moon. 
(A) regularly 

(B) often 

(C) rarely 

(D) once a fortnight 


The meeting has been put off 
indefinitely. 

(A) cancelled 

(B) postponed 

(C) advanced 

(D) announced 


The rules of the deal are set forth in 
the brochure. 

(A) stated 

(B) accepted 

(C) contradicted 

(D) printed 


She bought her new house for a song. 
(A) very cheaply 

(B) on loan 

(C) at a loss 


(D) very easily 

Raju had given up doing exercise after 
surgery. 

(A) learned (B) started 
(C) continued (D) stopped 


The chairman tried to get his point 
across, but the members just 
wouldn't listen. 

(A) give them a lesson 

(B) insist on 

(C) make them understand 

(D) motivate them 


Ashok had all fair-weather friends. 
(A) friends who face difficulties calmly. 
(B) favourable friends 

(C) friends who desert you in difficulties 
(D) reliable friends 


35. 


36. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


Since the company has lost a good 
deal of time and money, you will 
have to make good the loss. 

(A) make a good effort 

(B) try to minimize the loss 

(C) compensate for the loss 

(D) ensure that there are no forth 
losses 


a damp squib 

(A) rainy weather 

(B) a disappointing result 
(C) a skirt in a laundry 
(D) none of the above 


in cold blood 
(A) angrily 

(B) deliberately 
(C) excitedly 
(D) slowly 


to take someone for a ride 
(A) to give a ride to someone 
(B) to deceive someone 

(C) to be indifferent 

(D) to disclose a secret 


Sere reo 


to move heaven and earth 
(A) to cause an earthquake 
(B) to try everything possible 
(C) to pray to all Gods 

(D) to travel in a rocket 


to smell a rat 

(A) to smell foul 

(B) to see a rat 

(C) to chase a rat 
(D) to be suspicious 


The possession of Jerusalem is a 
bone of contention between Israel 
and Palestine. 

(A) a subject of peace 

(B) a subject of trade 

(C) a subject of dispute 

(D) a subject of exports 


My friend turned a deaf ear to my 
tale of loss and refused to help me. 
(A) paid no heed 

(B) went far away 

(C) listened carefully 

(D) turned his ear away 
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42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


Helena was over head and ears in 50. 


love with Demetrius. 
(A) carefully 
(C) brilliantly 


Gopi works by fits and starts. 
(A) consistently 

(B) irregularly 

(C) in high spirits 

(D) enthusiastically 


(B) completely 
(D) cautiously 


Naresh Goyal had to stand on his 
feet very early in his life. 

(A) to be physically strong 

(B) to be independent 

(C) to stand erect 

(D) to be successful 


It is high time he came out of his 
shell. 

(A) appeared suddenly 

(B) became more sociable 

(C) became a loser 

(D) removed his clothes 


Every political party is at present 
playing to the gallery. 

(A) adopting cheap tactics 

(B) befooling the common man 

(C) fighting for votes 

(D) appeasing the masses 


His blood ran cold when he heard his 
uncle was murdered. 

(A) He was frightened 

(B) He was horrified 

(C) He was disgusted 

(D) He was depressed 


This is so simple that even a man in 
the street can understand it. 

(A) an ordinary person 

(B) an illiterate person 

(C) an unknown person 

(D) a stranger 


When he went to claim insurance for 
his car, the agent said he hadn't a leg 
to stand on. 

(A) had been injured in an accident 
(B) was lame 

(C) did not have much hope of getting it 
(D) would have to wait for some time 


51. 


52. 


53. 


57. 


to cast aspersions 

(A) to act as the pillar of support 
(B) to raise aspirations 

(C) to make unpleasant remarks 
(D) to dissolve all the differences 


on the cards 

(A) impossible 

(B) shocking 

(C) evident 

(D) anticipated 

To turn over a new leaf 

(A) to change for the better 
(B) to start writing a new book 
(C) to work on a novel idea 

(D) to clear the garden 


To keep up one's appearances 

(A) to make public appearances now and 
then. 

(B) to maintain one's looks and 
appearance. 

(C) to keep up an outward show of 
prosperity. 

(D) to make it appear that one is not 
concerned. 


Off and on 

(A) repeatedly 
(B) always 

(C) occasionally 
(D) never 


To take with a grain of salt 

(A) to make more palatable 

(B) to take a small quantity of 

(C) to make something meaningful 
(D) to accept with misgiving 

To talk through one's hat 

(A) to talk carefully 

(B) to talk softly 

(C) to talk nonsense 

(D) to talk secretively 


Ins and outs 

(A) entrances and exits 

(B) details and complexities 
(C) passages and pathways 
(D) rules and regulations 
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58. 


59. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


The thief passed himself off as a 65. 


ticket examiner. 

(A) described himself 

(B) deceived everyone 

(C) disguised himself 

(D) was regarded 

A brave soldier will never show the 
white feather in the face of his 
enemy. 

(A) show signs of cowardice 

(B) act arrogantly 

(C) show intimacy 

(D) act impudently 


The poor man moved from pillar to 
post to get money. 

(A) went to pillars 

(B) went to post 

(C) went to money lender 

(D) tried his best 


You have to be tactful in handling 
the sensitive matters rather than 
putting the cart before the horse. 
(A) treating these indifferently 

(B) behaving thoughtlessly 

(C) dealing with these in haste 

(D) tackling things in the wrong way 
The boys cried with one voice that 
the examination should be 
postponed. 

(A) unanimously 

(B) vehemently 

(C) loudly 

(D) strongly 

The scheme appears worthless at the 
first blush. 

(A) first attempt (B) first sight 
(C) first step (D) first phase 


His pronunciation was so bad and his 
voice so low that the speech he made 
was all Greek to me. 

(A) strange 

(B) incomprehensible 

(C) inaudible 

(D) uninteresting 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


He looked blank when he was 
informed about his dismissal. 

(A) was without any emotion 

(B) was puzzled and surprised 

(C) was uninterested 

(D) was unhappy 


That fellow trumped up a story 

(A) translated 

(B) sang with the music of a trumpet 
(C) concocted 

(D) copied 

Though he is not a scholar, he wins 
arguments because he has the gift of 
the gab. 

(A) gifts from many people 

(B) a lot of money 

(C) talent for speaking 

(D) a good memory 


The A.T.S. set the bait to arrest the 
terrorists. 

(A) laid the trap 

(B) announced the reward 

(C) set the record 

(D) put the bet 


I have decided to give it a shot. 
(A) click a picture 

(B) try something 

(C) pose for a picture 

(D) injure someone 


He turned a blind eye to his son’s 
pranks. 

(A) pretended not to notice 

(B) paid special attention to 

(C) covered up for 

(D) punished severely 


All his schemes to murder the king 
ended in smoke. 

(A) fructified gradually 

(B) came to nothing 

(C) were discarded 

(D) were partially carried out 
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72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 


78. 


This fashion of long flowing skirts 79. 


will run its course. 

(A) continue for a long time 

(B) become very popular 

(C) develop and then come to its usual 
end 

(D) end very soon 


The police caught the thief red- 
handed. 

(A) in a red uniform 

(B) with blood in hands 

(C) at the time of committing the crime 
(D) after reading the rules 


I was so disappointed when my close 
friend left me in the lurch. 

(A) went away without waiting for me 
(B) helped me in difficult times 

(C) abandoned me when I needed help 
(D) stopped helping me in emergency 
His position in the company was on 
the brink of disaster. 

(A) at the top of 

(B) at the point of 

(C) on the side of 

(D) on the back of 


The car broke down just as it reached 
the edge of a cliff. It was indeed a 
close shave. 

(A) to share one's brand 

(B) very risky 

(C) narrow escape from danger 

(D) to be happy 


The parents are in high spirits as 
their son has got a decent job. 

(A) in good position (B) drunk 

(C) cheerful (D) shocked 
When she realised that she had 
bought a fake product, she knew that 
her money had gone down the drain. 
(A) was lost forever 

(B) dropped in the drain 

(C) got washed away 

(D) her money was safe 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


Even though the new clerk was 
given a difficult task, he remained 
cool as a cucumber. 

(A) not nervous or emotional 

(B) caught cold 

(C) was happy 

(D) was scared 


Some people do not grease anybody's 
palm on any account. 

(A) bribe (B) flatter 

(C) cheat (D) fight 

I had to pull strings to put up a good 
show. 

(A) play music 

(B) use personal influence 

(C) use the instrument 

(D) play a song 


You can easily overcome this 
situation if you keep your head. 

(A) keep faith in 

(B) remain calm 

(C) believe in 

(D) trust the others 

It is clear that the ideas of both 
reformers ran in the same groove. 
(A) promoted each other 

(B) clashed with each other 

(C) moved in harmony 

(D) moved in different directions 


This place affords a bird's eye view 
of the green valley below. 
(A) a beautiful view 

(B) a narrow view 

(C) an overview 

(D) an ugly view 

To foam at one's mouth 

(A) to brush properly 

(B) to get very angry 

(C) to salivate on seeing food 
(D) none of the above 


To feel like a fish out of water 
(A) disgusted 

(B) uncomfortable 

(C) disappointed 

(D) homeless 
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87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


At the eleventh hour 

(A) too late 

(B) too early 

(C) immediately 

(D) at the last moment 

to burn one’s fingers 

(A) to get hurt physically 

(B) to suffer financial losses 

(C) to find work 

(D) to suffer nervous breakdown 


to add fuel to fire 
(A) to investigate 
(C) to initiate 

To bring to light 
(A) to reveal 

(B) to conceal 

(C) to provide luminescence 
(D) to appeal 


To hit the jackpot 

(A) to gamble 

(B) to get an unexpected victory 
(C) to be wealthy 

(D) to make money quickly 


To burn the candle at both ends 
(A) to spend cautiously 

(B) to be stingy 

(C) to be extravagant 

(D) to survive difficulty 


€x re 


(B) to insulate 
(D) to incite 


Status quo 

(A) unchanged position 
(B) excellent place 

(C) unbreakable statue 
(D) long queue 


By fair means or foul 

(A) without using common sense 
(B) without difficulty 

(C) in any way, honest or dishonest 
(D) having been instigated 


at one’s beck and call 

(A) to attend a call 

(B) to be helped by someone 

(C) to be useful to someone 

(D) to be dominated by someone 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


to explore every avenue 
(A) to search all streets 

(B) to scout the wilderness 
(C) to find adventure 

(D) to try every opportunity 


a red letter day 

(A) a dangerous day in one’s life 

(B) a sorrowful day in one’s life 

(C) an important or joyful occasion in one’s 
life 

(D) both a dangerous and sorrowful day 
in one’s life 

to have something up one’s sleeve 
(A) to hide something in the sleeve 
(B) to play a magician trick 

(C) to have a secret plan 

(D) to play hide and seek 


on the spur of the moment 
(A) to act at once 

(B) to ride a horse in a race 

(C) to act deliberately 

(D) to act at the appointed time 


When my friend was in Kolkata, he 
ran into an old friend at the 
theatre. 

(A) hit 

(B) met accidentally 

(C) planned to meet 

(D) invited 

The news of the President’s death 
spread like wild fire. 

(A) spread rapidly 

(B) caused a major confusion 

(C) was a wild rumour 

(D) set the nation on fire 


Going abroad for a holiday was out 
of the question. 

(A) undesirable 

(B) impossible 

(C) unpleasant 

(D) irresistible 
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103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


Asa businessman, my father always 
maintained that his transactions 
constituted an open book. 

(A) an account book always open 

(B) a book of open confessions 

(C) an opening for new ventures 

(D) straight forward and honest 
dealings 

The project advanced by leaps and 
bounds. 
(A) rapidly 
(C) sharply 


(B) slowly 

(D) simply 
She is too fond of her own voice. 

(A) loves singing 

(B) very selfish 

(C) does not listen properly to anyone 
else 

(D) very talkative 


Indian police is, on the whole, high 
handed in dealing with citizens. 

(A) kind 

(B) overbearing 

(C) prompt 

(D) adept 

I take exception to your statement 
that Iam bad tempered. 

(A) do not agree 

(B) feel unhappy 

(C) object 

(D) feel angry 

His speech fell short on the audience. 
(A) had no effect 

(B) moved the audience 

(C) impressed the audience 

(D) was quite short 


The officer called for an explanation 
from the cashier for the shortage of 
cash. 

(A) asked 

(C) served a notice 


(B) begged 
(D) demanded 
We wanted the gift to be a surprise 
for my mother, but my sister gave the 
game away. 

(A) lost the game 

(B) gave out the secret 


112. 


113. 


114. 


115 


116. 


117. 


118. 


(C) gave away the gift 
(D) withdrew from the plan 


. The actress took cue from her 


brother and became successful. 
(A) some help 

(B) a hint 

(C) some money 

(D) learnt acting 


Let us have a heart to heart talk to 
solve this problem. 

(A) good talk 

(B) emotional talk 

(C) frank talk 

(D) loving talk 

To miss the bus 

(A) to miss the bus that one regularly 
takes 

(B) to miss an opportunity 

(C) to have something to fall back upon 
(D) to find fault with others 


Birds of the same feather 

(A) persons of same caste 

(B) persons of same colour 

(C) birds with same type of feather 
(D) persons of same character 


To fight tooth and nail 

(A) to fight a losing battle 

(B) to fight heroically 

(C) to fight cowardly 

(D) to make every possible effort 


To call a spade a spade 
(A) to be frank 

(B) to be sly 

(C) to be rude 

(D) to be diplomatic 


by putting two and two together 

(A) to mix several things 

(B) to make an arithmetical 
calculation 

(C) to keep people in pairs 

(D) to deduce from given facts 

to look down one's nose 

(A) to show anger 

(B) to retaliate 

(C) to insult in the presence of others 
(D) to regard with contempt 
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119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


to shed crocodile tears 
(A) to weep profusely 

(B) to pretend grief 

(C) to grieve seriously 
(D) to mock something 


To call it a day 
(A) to conclude proceedings 
(B) to initiate proceedings 
(C) to work through the day 
(D) None of the above 
To put up with 

(A) to accommodate 
(C) to understand 


To take to heart 

(A) to be encouraged 
(B) to grieve over 
(C) to like 

(D) to hate 
Yeoman’s service 
(A) medical help 

(B) excellent work 
(C) social work 

(D) hard work 


to go scot-free 

(A) to walk like a native of Scotland 
(B) to get something free 

(C) to escape without punishment 
(D) to save tax 


(B) to adjust 
(D) to tolerate 


to see red 

(A) get broke 

(B) get angry 

(C) feel lucky 
(D) become rich 


in the nick of time 

(A) in an unexpected time 

(B) after some time 

(C) at a time when it was too late 
(D) precisely in the right time 


IL Z 


the stage has been set 

(A) the conditions are beyond control 
(B) the platform for meeting is ready 
(C) the situation is getting worse 

(D) the situation is conducive 


128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


on this side of the grave 

(A) outside the grave 

(B) by the side of the grave 

(C) in this world 

(D) before going to grave 

A man who, while pretending to be 
your friend, sets a spy to watch your 
activities is indeed a snake in the 
grass. 

(A) secret enemy 

(B) mean fellow 

(C) dangerous man 

(D) cunning fellow 


The audience was greatly impressed 
though I spoke off the cuff. 

(A) away from the mike 

(B) without preparation 

(C) off the subject 

(D) about the cuff 


After listening to the student’s 
statements, the teacher had to eat 
her words. 

(A) withdraw her words 

(B) stop speaking 

(C) apologize 

(D) quarrel 

to lose ground 

(A) to become less powerful 

(B) to become less popular 

(C) to lose foundation 

(D) to be without a leader 


to make both ends meet 

(A) to buy costly articles 

(B) live a luxurious life 

(C) to live within one’s income 
(D) to please all people 


to fall back on 

(A) to oppose something important 
(B) to suffer an injury on the back in an 
accident 

(C) to fail to do something important 
in time 

(D) to seek support out of necessity 
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135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


to make one’s blood boil 

(A) to make somebody furious 
(B) to develop fever 

(C) to get excited 

(D) to make someone nervous 


She decided that she would get this 
job by hook or by crook. 

(A) by compromising or 
responsi-bilities 

(B) by impressing the interviewers 
(C) by any means, right or wrong 

(D) by becoming a specialist in the 
field 

In a debate, no one is allowed to sit 
on the fence. 

(A) to avoid taking sides 

(B) to insult a speaker 

(C) to relax while others speak 

(D) to agree with everyone 


other 


The matter has been sorted out. 
(A) revised (B) supported 
(C) resolved (D) changed 


The soldiers carried out the orders 
of the General very effectively. 

(A) exited (B) executed 
(C) supported (D) applied 
They set off by car for Mumbai late in 
the evening. 
(A) started 
(C) entered 


Once his crime was discovered, he 
had no option but to come clean. 
(A) to deny the crime 

(B) to confess to the crime 

(C) to accuse someone else of the 
crime 

(D) to apologize for the cirme 


(B) travelled 
(D) resonated 


The employees were kept in the dark 
about the latest developments. 

(A) were informed after office hours 
(B) were informed when it was too late 
(C) were given secret information 
(D) were not informed at all 


143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


151. 


When things go wrong, everyone 
starts passing the buck. 

(A) analyses the problem 

(B) prepares to resign 

(C) pays a bribe 

(D) blames someone else 


To keep the wolf away from the door. 
(A) to avoid a bad person 

(B) to clean the house 

(C) to avoid extreme poverty 

(D) to visit the zoo 


To break the ice 

(A) to clear the snow 

(B) to start quarreling 

(C) to commence an interaction 
(D) to revive old enmity 


Spick and span 

(A) neat and clean 

(B) hard-working 

(C) kitchen implements 
(D) calm and quiet 


The pros and cons 
(A) good and evil 
(B) first and last 
(C) fair and foul 
(D) for and against 


Build castles in the air 
(A) waste time (B) daydream 
(C) build houses (D) work hard 


Sought after 

(A) highly paid 

(B) pursued by 

(C) in great demand 
(D) with great talent 


All at sea 

(A) very proud (B) overjoyed 
(C) puzzled (D) excited 
To hit below the belt 

(A) to punish 


(B) to tie with a belt 
(C) to hit with a belt 
(D) to attack unfairly 
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152. 


153. 


154. 


155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


Pot-luck dinner 

(A) dinner where everybody brings 
something to eat 

(B) dinner where everybody brings his 
food 

(C) dinner where only soup is served 
(D) dinner where people eat and play 
games at the same time 


His friends beat the boy to pay off old 
scores. 

(A) to refund old dues. 

(B) to take revenge. 

(C) to force him to be a scorer in a 
match. 

(D) because he had not scored well 
earlier. 


Chintan is so innocent that he wears 
his heart on his sleeve. 

(A) Wears dress that does not match. 
(B) Expresses his feelings openly. 

(C) Wears colourful dresses. 

(D) Expresses his feelings with the 
shape of a heart printed on its sleeve. 


Tagore was a man of letters. 
(A) of wide contacts. 

(B) an excellent letter dictator. 
(C) a great writer of letters. 

(D) proficient in literaterary art. 


The poor subordinates are made 
scapegoats by their superiors. 

(A) punished for others' misdeeds. 

(B) developed poor relations. 

(C) treated humbly and respectfully. 
(D) scolded with arrogant reactions. 


She was on the horns of a dilemma 
as she had either to leave her job or 
divorce her husband. 

(A) in nervous condition 

(B) in terrible mood 

(C) in difficult situation 

(D) in suspense 

Brown study 

(A) to study sincerely 

(B) to study uselessly 


159. 


160. 


161. 


162. 


163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 


(C) deep in thought 

(D) practical advantage 

The young boy was kicking his heels 
inspite of his mother's stern 
warnings. 

(A) playing happily 

(B) kicking someone 

(C) forced to wait 

(D) passing a gesture of disrespect 


She denied point-blank her 
involvement in the crime. 

(A) directly 

(B) desperately 

(C) stubbornly 

(D) rudely 

It is hard to strike a bargain with a 
woman. 

(A) to finalize a deal 

(B) to negotiate a deal 

(C) to negotiate 

(D) to deal 


He took his father's advice to heart. 
(A) casually (B) patiently 
(C) seriously (D) quietly 
Can you give me a hand with this 
luggage? 

(A) keep a watch on 
(B) handle 

(C) provide me with 
(D) help me with 
Fling away 

(A) to have an affair 
(C) to throw violently 


Stick by 

(A) to adhere closely 
(B) stand by someone 

(C) to paste 

(D) to pass by 

Wink at 

(A) to tease somebody 
(B) to like someone 

(C) to pretend not to see 
(D) to stare at 


(B) to flare up 
(D) to swing 
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167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


173. 


174. 
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To be on the wane 

(A) to complain 

(B) to be sick 

(C) to be on boat 

(D) to be diminishing 

To give a person the cold shoulder 
(A) to offer someone ice-cream 

(B) to be humble 

(C) to threaten 

(D) to treat coldly 


To get one's back up 

(A) to become irritated or angry 
(B) to sit straight 

(C) to act proud 

(D) to give support 

To strike oil 

(A) to have found an oil well 

(B) to have lucky success 

(C) to have a close escape 

(D) to be unsuccessful 


To talk shop 

(A) to talk a lot 

(B) to use phrases peculiar to one's 
employment 

(C) to like to shop 

(D) to lie 

To draw a line 

(A) to fix a limit 

(B) to caution someone 
(C) to be stern 

(D) to insult someone 


A swan song 

(A) melodious song 

(B) disharmonious display 

(C) utterance/statement made just 
before death or retirement 

(D) concocted tale 


Knit one's brows 

(A) to disappoint somebody 

(B) to frown 

(C) to have a headache 

(D) to express discontentment 


175. 


176. 


177. 


178. 


179. 


180. 


181. 


182. 


To plough the sands 

(A) to be extremely accomplished 
(B) to be resourceful 

(C) to be dejected 

(D) to busy oneself in an unprofitable 
proposition 

To rip up old sores 

(A) to destroy something 

(B) to act cruelly 

(C) to reopen a quarrel 

(D) to inflict pain on someone 


To rate soundly 

(A) to censure strongly 

(B) to acquire heavy profits 
(C) to be at peace 

(D) to assure somebody 


To be no spring chicken 
(A) to be brave 

(B) to be honest 

(C) to be no longer young 
(D) to be childish 


To take to one's bed 

(A) to be very attached to one's 
belongings 

(B) to lie in bed due to illness 

(C) to fight with one's husband 

(D) to agree with someone 

To stand on ceremony 

(A) to celebrate an occasion in a grand 
way 

(B) to be extravagant 

(C) to get married 

(D) to insist on excessive formality 
To be at sixes and sevens 

(A) a state of total confusion and 
disorder 

(B) to be a great success 

(C) to be certain 

(D) to give away generously 

To break the ice 

(A) a strong man 

(B) to start a quarrel 

(C) to break the awkward silence 

(D) to become violent 
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183. 


184. 


185. 


186. 


187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


Put one’s foot down 

(A) to demand 

(B) to take rest 

(C) to be firm about something 

(D) to do something stupid 
Backstairs influence 

(A) one who is easily influenced 

(B) influential person 

(C) influence exerted secretly 

(D) wife’s influence on her husband 
Long in the tooth 

(A) distant journey 

(C) ailment 

A brazen-faced fellow 
(A) cruel person 

(B) ugly person 

(C) dark-complexioned person 

(D) impudent fellow 

To see pink elephants 

(A) to dream 

(B) to anticipate luck 

(C) to be afraid of 

(D) to have hallucination due to 
excessive alcoholic intake. 

Elbow room 

(A) opportunity for freedom of action 
(B) special room for the guest 

(C) to give enough space to move or 
work in 

(D) to add a new room to the house 
French leave 

(A) a person who does not take leave 
(B) leave without permission 

(C) to take long leave 

(D) to take a day off and have fun 

To commit to memory 

(A) to learn by heart 

(B) to tax one’s memory 

(C) to be forgetful 

(D) to commit oneself totally to a task 
To burn a hole in the pocket 

(A) to steal from someone’s pocket 
(B) to destroy other’s belongings 

(C) to be very miserly 

(D) money that is spent quickly 


(B) rather old 
(D) young 


192. 


193. 


194. 


195. 


196. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


To bury the hatchet 

(A) to have found a treasure 

(B) to make peace 

(C) to purchase something without 
discretion 

(D) to act in a suspicious manner 


To beggar description 

(A) something of least importance 
(B) something beyond description 
(C) to describe a beggar 

(D) an accurate description 


To beat the air 

(A) efforts that are vain or useless 
(B) to be satisfied with one’s 
performance 

(C) to be extremely relieved 

(D) to be very happy 


To provide against a rainy day 

(A) to provide plentiful 

(B) to provide for a possible future, in 
time of difficulty or need 

(C) to store for the family 

(D) to store for the rainy season 


To be all eyes 

(A) to be cautious 

(B) watching closely and attentively 
(C) to be amazed 

(D) to be non-plussed 


Swollen headed 

(A) to be suffering from illness 
(B) to be conceited 

(C) to be narrow-minded 

(D) to be dumb 


To stir up a hornet’s nest 

(A) to excite the hostility of people 

(B) to do some social service 

(C) to be totally at a loss in a situation 
(D) to be bankrupt 


My hands are full 

(A) I am having a lot of things to carry 
(B) I am having lots of money 

(C) I am very busy 

(D) I am anxious 
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200. 


201. 


202. 


203. 


204. 


205. 


206. 


207. 


208. 


No love lost between them 
(A) to have a fight 

(B) to dislike each other 

(C) to be as friendly as ever 
(D) to be upset 


To be hand and glove with someone 
(A) to be social 

(B) to be playful 

(C) to be annoyed 

(D) to be intimate 


To play fast and loose 

(A) to deceive someone 

(B) to be agile 

(C) say one thing and do another 
(D) to be efficient 


To take stock of 
(A) to imagine 
(C) to survey 


(B) to supply 
(D) to attract 
A man of straw 

(A) a man of no substance 

(B) a man without means 

(C) a man of character 

(D) a generous man 


Wolf in sheep’s clothing 

(A) to act on the sly 

(B) to be a good actor 

(C) to be a hypocrite 

(D) to be money-minded or materialistic 


To cut someone short 
(A) to oblige someone 

(B) to assist someone 

(C) to interrupt someone 
(D) to insult someone 


To stick to one’s colours 
(A) to refuse to yield 

(B) to be patriotic 

(C) to be notorious 

(D) to be straightforward 


An old head on young shoulders 

(A) to be old before one’s age 

(B) to be wise beyond one’s age 

(C) to be youthful in spite of one’s old 
age 

(D) to maintain good health 


209. 


210. 


211. 


212. 


213. 


214. 


215. 


216. 


217. 


To snap one’s fingers at 
(A) to honour someone 

(B) to greet someone 

(C) to beckon someone 
(D) to treat with contempt 


Falling foul of 

(A) quarrelling with 

(B) becoming friends with 
(C) being dishonest with 
(D) being scared of 


Harp on the same string 

(A) to play music 

(B) to dwell tediously on the same 
subject 

(C) to beat someone 

(D) to acknowledge 


Keep a good table 

(A) to have an artistic taste 
(B) to throw a party 

(C) to be a good host 

(D) to be extravagant 


Take up the cudgels 

(A) to take notice 

(B) to accept a present 

(C) to defend someone vigorously 
(D) to accept a challenge 
Splitting hairs 

(A) to be worried 

(B) to be venturesome 

(C) to trouble someone 

(D) to dispute over petty points 


A great hand at 

(A) to be a good artist 
(B) to be an expert 

(C) to be a good player 
(D) to be generous 

To make a pile 

(A) to make a fortune 
(B) to make a mess 

(C) to be absent-minded 
(D) to be corrupt 


Under someone’s wing 

(A) to work under someone 

(B) to be under someone’s protection 
(C) to be alert 

(D) to be in the army 
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218. 


219. 


220. 


221. 


222. 


223. 


224. 


225. 


To sow one’s wild oats 

(A) to swear 

(B) to be at ease 

(C) to engage in youthful excesses 
(D) to till the land 


An olive branch 

(A) an offer of peace 
(B) an idea 

(C) a lady 

(D) a wicked person 
Not worth a rap 

(A) worth nothing 
(B) very expensive 
(C) worth a lot 

(D) modestly priced 


In merry pin 

(A) perplexed 

(B) merry making 

(C) embarrassed 

(D) in a cheerful mood 


To leap the pale 

(A) to throw a bucket 

(B) to get into debt, to spend more than 
one’s income 

(C) to have much of fear 

(D) to become pale 


To cut the gordian knot 

(A) to perform the opening ceremony 
(B) to be present at the opening 
ceremony 

(C) to solve a difficult problem 

(D) to get a sharp cut 


To sow the wind and reap the 
whirlwind 

(A) to enjoy the fruits of hard work 
(B) to be deprived of one’ s reward 

(C) to act wisely 

(D) to suffer for one’s foolish conduct 


To play possum 

(A) to play hide and seek 

(B) to feign ignorance or pretend the 
be sleeping or dead 

(C) to cheat somebody 

(D) to play seriously 


226. 


227. 


228. 


229. 


230. 


231. 


232. 


233. 


A grass widow 

(A) a young widow 

(B) widow who has illicit relations with 
men 

(C) a woman whose husband is 
temporarily away from her 

(D) a working old woman 

Mad as a March hare 

(A) sane 

(B) intoxicated 

(C) as mad as a hare in spring 
(D) slightly touched in the brain 
Halcyon days 

(A) long days 

(B) short days 

(C) happy and peaceful days 

(D) disturbed days 

Mother wit 

(A) to have an intelligent mother 
(B) university 

(C) silly 

(D) common sense 

A blind date 

(A) a cloudy day 

(B) unknown future 

(C) meeting with someone you do not 
know 

(D) death-day 

Much ado about nothing 

(A) to take something seriously 
(B) to play false 

(C) to make a fuss 

(D) to add 

Judas’ kiss 

(A) wooing 

(B) a narrow escape 

(C) hypocritical affection 

(D) a religious person 

To have no truck with 

(A) have no means of conveyance 
(B) scientifically backward 

(C) to have no trade with 

(D) to have no dealings with 
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234. 


235. 


236. 


237. 


238. 


239. 


240. 


241. 


To clean the Augean stables 

(A) to purge/ clean the administration 
of its abuses 

(B) to buy horses 

(C) to sell horses 

(D) to improve working conditions 

A fly in the ointment 

(A) to clean a thing 

(B) to sterilise 

(C) Small annoyance that spoils a 
pleasant experience. 

(D) an unsuccessful attempt 

Of the deepest dye 

(A) of the worst/ extreme type 

(B) of the best type 

(C) of the most colourless type 

(D) of the colourless type 


To throw up the sponge 

(A) to accept the challenge 
(B) to forget the past offences 
(C) to admit defeat 

(D) to send message 


To rule the roost 

(A) to measure the height of something 
(B) to measure the depth 

(C) to strike with a stick 

(D) to dominate 


Bats in the belfry 

(A) to be mad 

(B) something needed cleanliness 
(C) an impending danger 
(D) to be deceived 

To have a jaundice eye 
(A) to have jaundice 

(B) to have fever 

(C) to be prejudiced 

(D) to lose colour 

Rank and file 

(A) Common people 

(B) Officers 

(C) People of high rank 
(D) Army personnel 


242. 


243. 


244. 


245. 


246. 


247. 


248. 


249. 


To egg on 

(A) to egg on slowly 

(B) to destroy slowly 

(C) to give a walk over 

(D) to instigate/ cause to proceed 
further 


To haul over the coals 

(A) to walk over the fire 

(B) to burn 

(C) to scold for something done wrong 
(D) to throw into fire 


To draw a bead on 

(A) to say prayers 

(B) to count the beads 

(C) to do one's best 

(D) to take careful aim at 


Fabian policy 

(A) dictatorial policy 

(B) democratic policy 

(C) systematic policy 

(D) policy of cautious persistence 


To play to the gallery 

(A) to try to get the appreciation from 
the least intelligent people 

(B) to try to win appreciation of 
intelligent people 

(C) to play in the gallery 

(D) to disturb people sitting in the 
gallery 


Pyrrhic victory 

(A) Permanent victory 

(B) Defeat 

(C) Easy victory 

(D) Victory at high cost 

Go the whole hog 

(A) to do something thoroughly 
(B) sleep 

(C) to neglect duty 

(D) to mishandle the case 


To bite one's lips 

(A) to feel sorry 

(B) to repress one's anger or other 
emotions 

(C) laugh at others 

(D) to have doubt 
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250. 


251. 


252. 


253. 


254. 


255. 


256. 


257. 


To hold someone in leash 
(A) to restrain 

(B) to be firm 

(C) to be unsure 

(D) to touch the exact point 


To cool one’s heels 

(A) to give a cold treatment to somebody 
(B) to be kept waiting for sometime 
(C) a closed chapter 

(D) a hot issue 


Bag of bones 

(A) a bag full of bones 

(B) a dead person 

(C) a person about to die 

(D) an extremely weak person 


All moonshine 

(A) show 

(B) lighted only by moon 
(C) false 

(D) far from reality 


To shake the dust off one's feet 

(A) to wash feet 

(B) to walk fast 

(C) to leave a place with a sense of 
resentment 

(D) to rest after a long journey 


Off hand 

(A) Without preparation 
(B) Out of hand 

(C) Rehearsed 

(D) In hand 


A bird of passage 

(A) a flying bird 

(B) an unreliable person 

(C) one who stays for a short time 
(D) bad time 


Count on 

(A) Depend on 

(B) as a result of 

(C) ceremonially 

(D) to wait for the benefactor 


258. 


259. 


260. 


261. 


262. 


263. 


264. 


265. 


With a string 

(A) not to give any aid 

(B) to give unconditional aid 
(C) gift or aid with condition 
(D) to accept aid 


To set stores by 

(A) to value highly 

(B) to hoard a large quantity of 
something 

(C) to set up store 

(D) fix a price 

To draw the long bow 

(A) to shoot 

(B) to exaggerate 

(C) to criticize 

(D) to admire 

To know the ropes 

(A) to recognize the lost things 

(B) to do rigging 

(C) to know the procedure of doing a 
job 

(D) to flog 

To give the devil his due 

(A) to be just to a person even though 
he does not deserve such treatment 
(B) to surrender oneself willingly when 
one's mistake is detected 

(C) to punish an innocent person 

(D) to punish a guilty person 


In the swim 

(A) knowing latest current things 
(B) to cross a river by a boat 

(C) to cross a river by swimming 
(D) to be in the river 


To knuckle under 
(A) to be in a crisis 
(B) to submit 

(C) to take rest 

(D) to go to bed 


To have a dig at 

(A) to criticise someone 
(B) to sow seeds 

(C) to weed out 

(D) to praise someone 
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266. 


267. 


268. 


269. 


270. 


271. 


272. 


273. 


274. 


In vogue 

(A) in fashion 
(B) fair 

(C) smooth 

(D) total absence 


Three R’s 

(A) radiogram, radiograph, radio 
telescope 

(B) rabble, rattle, razzle 

(C) reading, writing, arithmetic 

(D) rail, radar, raft 


A wild goose chase 

(A) foolish and useless enterprise 
(B) to hunt 

(C) a violent chase 

(D) to speak harshly 


To rest on one’s laurels 

(A) to cease to strive for further glory 
(B) to be lazy 

(C) to be proud of one’s victory 

(D) to die 

Raw deal 

(A) unjust treatment 

(B) unripe fruit 

(C) early stage of business 

(D) contract not yet finally decided 


A forlorn hope 

(A) a plan which has remote chances of 
success 

(B) hope about unforeseeable future 
(C) hope of a single person 

(D) hope of a silly person 

Printer’s devil 

(A) an apprentice in a printing office 
(B) blunder 

(C) low type of printed material 

(D) delay in printing 

To call on the carpet 

(A) subject to criticism 

(B) to summon for a scolding 

(C) a heartfelt welcome 

(D) on the ground 


To bring the house down 
(A) to appeal greatly to the audience 


275. 


276. 


277. 


278. 


279. 


280. 


281. 


282. 


(B) to pull down a building 
(C) to defame one’s family 
(D) to pass a bill unanimously 


To have an edge on 

(A) to cut with a knife 

(B) to threaten to wound 

(C) to be slightly better than 

(D) to be in a dangerous situation 


In sackcloth and ashes 

(A) to cremate 

(B) in a state of great mourning 
(C) dirty clothes 

(D) cheap clothes 


To put two and two together 

(A) to progress steadily 

(B) to compare the debit and credit 
(C) to conclude keeping in view the 
merits and demerits 

(D) to oppose as a last resort 


To weather the storm 

(A) to face a crisis 

(B) to survive a crisis 

(C) to be the victim of a crisis 
(D) to create crisis 


Lump in the throat 

(A) to be hoarse 

(B) a highly emotional state 
(C) food of low type 

(D) wind-pipe 

To fight shy of 

(A) to keep aloof from 

(B) to fight social evils 

(C) to be bold 

(D) to fight and win 


Hobson’s choice 

(A) lion’s share 

(B) the best choice 

(C) option of taking the one offered or 
nothing 

(D) the last chance 

To hit it off 

(A) to quarrel 

(B) to be hostile 

(C) to agree or be congenial 
(D) to threaten 
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283. 


284. 


285. 


286. 


287. 


288. 


289. 


290. 


291. 


To whitewash 

(A) to clean a place 

(B) to work hard 

(C) to retrieve damaged reputation 
(D) to use cosmetics 


Within an ace of 

(A) very close 

(B) within one's means 
(C) within a narrow circle 
(D) near centre 


To keep an open mind 

(A) to remember 

(B) to forget 

(C) to come to no decision on a subject 
until one knowns all the facts 

(D) to be clear-headed 


Open question 

(A) a question put to all 

(B) a question without any generally 
agreed answer 

(C) a permanent problem 

(D) a clearly-written/expressed 
question 


On one's mettle 

(A) roused to do one's best 

(B) to put on an overcoat 

(C) to safeguard against attack 

(D) to use one's own money properly 


To keep the pot boiling 
(A) to maintain interest 
(B) to heat 

(C) to show anger 

(D) to do experiments 


Grist to one's mill 

(A) grain to be ground 

(B) useful for one's purpose 
(C) income from will 

(D) to work one's machine 


Kangaroo court 

(A) a group of kangaroos 
(B) the young kangaroo 
(C) unofficial court 

(D) unofficial estimate 
Wool gathering 

(A) to become a shepherd 
(B) to shear sheep 


292. 


293. 


294. 


295. 


296. 


297. 


298. 


(C) to engage in idle or aimless day 
dreaming 

(D) to live in the countryside 
Between Scylla and Charybdis 

(A) between two hills 

(B) between two rivers 

(C) between two enemies 

(D) between two dangers 


Achilles’ heel 

(A) bare-foot 

(B) to run fast 

(C) to wait on somebody 

(D) one's vulnerable or susceptible spot 


To know which side the bread is 
buttered on 

(A) to know where one's interest lies 
(B) to be a glutton 

(C) to be fond of rich diet 

(D) to know how to increase one's 
income 


To eke out 

(A) to subtract 

(B) to supplement 
(C) to etch 

(D) to oust 


To be in the doldrums 
(A) to be in low spirits 
(B) to be within doors 
(C) to praise loudly 

(D) to be in a crisis 


Wild cat strike 

(A) a furious attack 

(B) strike not approved by the trade 
union 

(C) a strike in which violence is 
committed 

(D) to face a strong enemy 


Blind alley 

(A) blindness due to old age 

(B) a dark room 

(C) unprofitable action 

(D) to continue to make efforts in spite 
of confusion 
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299. Tied to the apron strings of 300. Our school is within a stone's throw 
(A) be independent from the railway station 
(B) to be dominated by (A) Very far-off 
(C) to live together (B) with a certain radius 
(D) to fall in love with (C) at a short distance 
(D) within a definite circumference 


(A) 31. (D)61. (D)91. (D)121. (B) 151. (D)181. (A) 211. (B) 241. (A) 271. (A) 
(B) 32. (C)62. (A) 92. (C) 122. (A) 152. (B) 182. (C) 212. (C) 242. (D) 272. (A) 
(B) 33. (C)63. (B) 93. (A) 123. (B) 153. (B) 183. (C) 213. (C) 243. (C) 273. (B) 
(C) 34. (C)64. (B) 94. (C) 124. (C) 154. (B) 184. (C) 214. (D) 244. (D) 274. (A) 
(A) 95. (D) 125. (B) 155. (D)185. (B) 215. (B) 245. (D) 275. (C) 

(D)36. (A) 66. (C) 96. (D) 126. (D)156. (A) 186. (D) 216. (A) 246. (A) 276. (B) 

(A) 37. (B) 67. (C) 97. (C) 127. (D) 157. (C)187. (D)217. (B) 247. (D) 277. (C) 
.  (C)38. (B) 68. (A) 98. (C) 128. (C) 158. (C)188. (C) 218. (C) 248. (A) 278. (B) 
9.  (B)39. (D)69. (B) 99. (A) 129. (A) 159. (C)189. (B) 219. (A) 249. (B) 279. (B) 
10. (C)40. (C)70. (A) 100. (B) 130. (B) 160. (A) 190. (A) 220. (A) 250. (A) 280. (A) 
11. (B)41. (A)71. (B) 101. (A) 131. (A) 161. (A) 191. (D)221. (D)251. (B) 281. (C) 
12. (B)42. (B) 72. (C) 102. (B) 132. (B) 162. (C)192. (B) 222. (B) 252. (D) 282. (C) 
13. (D)43. (B) 73. (C) 103. (D) 133. (C) 163. (D)193. (B) 223. (C) 253. (D) 283. (C) 
14. (D)44. (B) 74. (C) 104. (A) 134. (D) 164. (C) 194. (A) 224. (D) 254. (C) 284. (A) 
15. (C)45. (B) 75. (B) 105. (D) 135. (A) 165. (A) 195. (B) 225. (B) 255. (A) 285. (C) 
16. (C)46. (D)76. (C) 106. (B) 136. (C) 166. (C) 196. (B) 226. (C) 256. (C) 286. (B) 
17. (C)47. (A) 77. (C) 107. (C) 137. (A) 167. (D) 197. (B) 227. (C) 257. (A) 287. (A) 
18. (D)48. (A) 78. (A) 108. (A) 138. (C) 168. (D)198. (A) 228. (C) 258. (C) 288. (A) 
19. (C)49. (C)79. (A) 109. (D) 139. (B) 169. (A) 199. (C) 229. (D) 259, (A) 280. (B) 
20. (B) 50. (C)80. (A) 110. (B) 140. (A) 170. (B) 200. (C) 230. (C) 260. (B) 290. (C) 
21. (C)51. (D)81. (B) 111. (B) 141. (B) 171. (B)201. (D) 231. (C) 261. (C) 291. (C) 
22. (D)52. (A)82. (B) 112. (C) 142. (D) 172. (A) 202. (C) 232. (C) 262. (A) 292. (D) 
23. (C)53. (C)83. (C) 113. (B) 143. (D) 173. (C) 203. (C) 233. (D) 263, (A) 293. (D) 
24. (B) 54. (C)84. (C) 114. (D) 144. (C) 174. (B) 204. (A) 234. (A) 264. (B) 294. (A) 
25. (C)59. (D)85. (C) 115. (D) 145. (C) 175. (D)205. (C) 235. (C) 265. (A) 295. (B) 
26. (B) 56. (C)86. (B) 116. (A) 146. (A) 176. (C)206. (C) 236. (A) 266. (A) 296. (A) 
27. (C)57. (B)87. (D) 117. (D) 147. (D)177. (A)207. (A) 237. (C) 267. (c) 297.(B) 
28. (B)58. (C)88. (B) 118. (D) 148. (B) 178. (C)208. (B) 238. (D) 968, (Aj 298. (C) 
29. (A)59. (A)89. (D) 119. (B) 149. (C) 179. (B) 209. (D)239. (A) 269. (Aj 299.(B) 
30. (A) 60. (D)90. (A) 120. (A) 150. (C) 180. (D)210. (A) 240. (C) 979 (aj 300. (C) 
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Paramount 


Coaching Centre Pvt. Ltd. 


An Introduction 


PARAMOUNT COACHING CENTRE PVT. LTD. AN ISO 9001:2008 CERTIFIED COMPANY was established with the 
sacred objective of imparting quality education to the students of various competitive examinations such as SSC 
(GL/+2/ML), Delhi police, CDS, Assistant Commandant, Bank (PO/CLERK), B.ED etc at a reasonable rate. The core members 
of paramount team adopted innovative, meticulous and extremely lucid methods of teaching supplemented by self 
developed conceptual tricks and techniques. With absolutely no capital in hand, Paramount was started in a small room 
of just 25 students’ capacity with only strong determination, belief in self and hard work. Slowly but steadily the name 
Paramount spread amongst the students and students from far off places flocked to study at PARAMOUNT. Today 
Paramount has six (6) branches, each equipped with all modern amenities to provide the students a conducive and 
comfortable environment for distraction free discussion. 


PARAMOUNT COACHING CENTRE- THE MECCA OF QUALITY EDUCATION in real sense believes in giving nothing but 
the best. The teaching faculty includes highly qualified and experienced teachers, who with their simple and lucid 
methods and conceptual short cut tricks and techniques help the students, solve maximum number of questions in 
minimum amount of time and hence they not only get selected but also secure topmost positions. Each subject is 
handled by its expert as we simply denounce the concept of Jack of all trades and master of none. Our students are 
excelling largely due to the faculty's unique teaching methodology, commitment and dedication. All doubts of students 
are cleared and concepts are made crystal clear to them in the classroom itself. With separate teachers for every subject, 
and many experts for every subject, Paramount stands much ahead of all other Institutes. Paramount is today a leading 
name in the field of education for its innovative teaching methodology, impeccable quality and honesty.With the names 
of toppers of SSC and thousands of other selections in its kitty, today PARAMOUNT is reaching places. 


For our constant endeavour in bringing awareness among the students of rural areas and our commitment towards the 
students, PARAMOUNT COACHING CENTRE PVT. LTD. has been conferred the BEST COACHING INSTITUTE OF 
DELHI-NCR AWARD. Our students constructive feedback and suggestions are our guiding light and PARAMOUNT 
COACHING CENTRE PVT. LTD. has today become the epitome of quality education. 


PARAMOUNT COACHING CENTRE has added another feather to its cap by starting its own publication division in the 
name of PARAMOUNT READER PUBLICATION to meet the pressing demand of the students for various competitive 
exams. 
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Paramount Reader Publication 


704, 1st floor, Dr. Mukherjee Nagar, Deli-110009 


e yian HAAA ud Raffa 
e sido a dt f2aerer?l alea 
e Ac giffe uz fasts RATE 


e yian wena va Raffa 
e sido a dt Barad aka 
e cies sites uz AAS RTE 


By 
R.K. Gupta, M.A. 


gE AU Hear cht faat 

« qadi sm qufaur dante ud Rafia 

e Teo sede A Wah daar ari ep fafa saat ue chi ort 

ari sardi e spare cb feu ste UH ante Hae wt urer 3 

| Xd Script ) «dcs & sia 3i fag mu diel 
| 

+e aaa H aada ( Conversation ) Aan aet saad ( 

Occasions ) A Gen 30 Ht smi AT 42 | 

e oF sileraTer À after Wah gl- aret aT stes erga Hl 


* 


Grae Heat” 


facet « Hag + que * eat © Beam 


WehTSTeh 

Wee Heat È , eat 

J-3/16, Rania, 4g f&ccfi-110002 

Œ 23276539, 23272783, 23272784 * thad: 011-23260518 
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10-sft, Jari pars art, afvanivr, 4g fáecil- 110002 

@ 23268292, 23268293, 23279900 * tha: 011-23280567 
E-mail : rapidexdelhi@indiatimes.com 

Qa aafaa 

seh: €? 22234025 

E-mail : pustak@sancharnet.in e pmbIr@sancharnet.in 
Hag: @ 22010941 

E-mail : rapidex@boms5.vsnl.net.in 

Ua: @ 3094193 « tAth: 0612-2302719 

E-mail : rapidexptn@rediffmail.com 

Saxena: etha: 040-24737290 

E-mail : pustakmahalhyd@yahoo.co.in 


© altkige weer in: L8497/78 
MA es arch vfsreesra diss: 318345 feaicn: 6.9.76 


Uda aide uae d» Sieg Sa Yet aM Sa Barfed Gel BAM (aT a SaR Blea) ch Bathe 
“Wei Heat” ch oe alata |}! aR als Ht Goo Sa Yeh HI AM, age Sosa, Sex HT Hex d fas 
ante arises a qut veu xi ats-aRts ae Ud feat ft aa A sro d nafda Het Hl Ges A He, ATM Hr 
dix ux d gsi-urd d gift & femen ett! 


ISBN 81-223-0020-0 


7A sm utar Afda Ud Rafa PEAR 
340 at HEUT: farra 2005 


RAPIDEX ENGLISH SPEAKING COURSE 


A book published in 13 Indian Regional Languages and One International Language. 


PUSTAK MAHAL, Khari Baoli, Delhi-110006 


faea emfersr «difesa epist 

sul ea fures safer dife eh Bag AG ST A aro gren F V1 sa 
au teas znferar edifehur alt at dum ae & feu wei esa sul abit & sta 
at dele dat Sd set se aM ae Ha — ag ad, cll e few wmm waa 
syai Fart chr Ware fers! SxTH Se AIST a UTORITHUI cht off F art Ho ure 
— aut ot at fastyarsit d; are! sik de AMA ues US ch sa SITUehl 
«qd West el 

so au ald A ugfü siet RI puse ugfd at gl aca UU È 
(alfa ae ug amor Ht ust avg A retos à), Aha STHTTSIS, Hest axe xi TUIS 
e 

SW aU cnl & jade daar H are at aff ud SIS a À ay xdlgs d 
TAR fee ST Xe aai enl Sat enT Ware fear WaT è, dfe Brot Bi SIT aiet 
cher À arent feet at ave cb fue Sud cr STESINI d gli Sa dele SF ss, HA 
geal A aot Ot sa eng Gest Al ahaa At am emit 

sedia al sik often saab sat & feng Gala chxd GAA sa ala cnr AS 
a Cal Ta È fen de satal-4-sarar Ud all at gu, ot afd sik aTArfsten at 
él ot ay ot Hae d OS gu gll SA UHR Uh «Tara Yeu gi «ur eme Afect, 
xqier-enfetsr enr AnA et ur HRA qermrar Fa, RA gl Al AHA, Alot SAAT SSI 
gael gl a urges ag ale at os fay uen GAM auanit el 

da-da A pe art at ses argu À fear Tur è, alle SA HWE Ah 
cRH-X]-c8H HAAS sot at srg ate el ure dS Car Hes ct Geils gu et i, 
ee ee 
sitet sei — agent zur BPE SAAT St Su YAH HT Jesu AT el 

SW au ale A ae Ud atch Uf garg UU @, fore HUT He SITU Sel Aw UR 
qd aes E TTA di UR d saw ed B, dd fas Qe OHTA hgh atest A 
NTE BATT HIqHTST ch Qtech cr WANT cel SA axe fAth emu soft Hat at gl el 
four ote, sree stot stort aeri ch stot A aff at ord el 

sa ag enisi fhe dh are ‘a Ssaa yaha HAMA Hae’ 4t str vel ài 
ga chal dv me but erre -Helat db ATA a 1 8 100 aan ct 
Rradi d; ad sear afk afta, ware, yw, de, aeafa- 
aaga, eftepfa-arediepa GS rui at wenz A ara Va ores arra B, 
faa Wat gu stor ARR fena en«d 21 sie digs ‘at’ A uva, arf, wea 


Gea, Szhexl-sf«t, gaan ent frena, sexy, ersch-erseht hi amet Sach 
nii aia À er2e-erechl Seat aAA aaa u« gt ah amaa A 
TRI ÈI 

Yah cht ugd d aa, feu mu AAN d» agar ale cde c TI sg sara 
et, dt gum fdspam à fh aht sdy at Ar feden Aega a gl o 
SU VAR Ug hae arah Set steht ar wel senor Aan, del seri À sme 
SR ean al red He A at Geran fas eti 

aut ast fdsrearort ch enr ug «ur ‘asa sen wdifeu ala’ sifquu 
T onda Slaa & feu uen med enki aa soem, ufa ug Her wu at edem 4 
aadh ae efehed enr fdrenrar At PATI 

ad fs axe 28 asf xi sa ci al mT 8 Bix sucht eis fara-ar 3 
STHU-SIHU Ux feu TIU Ysnal site ufefharsit RT weal fear 8, eA emi è fo qur 
él Se gu qe axe S afda a Rafya viver cnt Ht Fret 

Boh Athet AAS ch YAH È — —WehIaAch 


HATA ( Contents ) 


ugari arfsyara ( Ist Expedition ) 

1 . Sheraret F aAa ch amu ( Sentences of Greeting ) 
2. (i) stot 8 ferar ( Manners and Etiquettes) 

(ii ) aerar c es area ( Some Polite Phrases) 
3 . «rase ( Exclamations) 
4. (i ) ste-ete areuisr ( Phrases) 

(ii) Sat ur aèr & area ( Sentences of Command/Order) 
5 . dda are ( Present Tense) 
6 . yate ( Past Tense) 
7 . afaa eret ( Future Tense) 
8 . HS ngaoi gne fear ( Some Important Helping Verbs) 
9 . Sat sie mA & arg ( Sentences of Order and Request) 
0 . armi ATN ( Drill Tables) 

gat aif?rara ( IInd Expedition ) 

11. ta ANA e&t aofa ( Roman Alphabet) 
12 . seit & xax aix ais ( Vowels & Consonants) 
13 . soft Sear ( English Pronunciation) 
14 . set Aor & Ferra ( Pronunciation of Consonants) 
15 . sra] A arqedhisd Harz ( Silent letters in Words) 
16 . Warde arat Ñ what, who, how sife ar wart 
17 . uaaa amit: which, when, where, why ct Wart 
18 . uara ara- (fafsra | Miscellaneous]) 
19 . ARIA dr ( Negative Sentences) 
20. a4 ( Exercises) 


dien aifsrara ( Iird Expedition ) 
21 . adam ae seal enr Wart ( he, she, it, its, this, that, you, I, each, 
none, a, an, the) 
22 . LUM-qaa ( Platial ) seal 3 aA arg ( Use of prepositions—on, at, 
into, in, of, to, by, with, besides, beside, between, among, over) 


Jcn-quT4 ch Uxch eg ( Co-relatives) 
pA- qae i nnd t aa ( Uses of—in, within, 
on, at, before, after, from, to, till, for, how long, yet, about, 
by, when, while, ST | 
) foal AM SrA eal ch wir saa Prepositions cr Wart ( Uses of 
ium. by, with: in, of, into, against, on, over, about) 
( JA TOR proe 
5. pda sik pHa ( Active and Passive Voice) 
26 . ART: = fa ( Transformation of Sentences) 
27. (i ) meray ere ( Countable Words) 
(ii) AT Gach ar ( Uncountable Words) 
Dr ) nisse me Emphasis) 
8. HS Heche Wart ( Miscellaneous Uses) 
29. (i ) auram ait WI3IATSe dra ( Sentences of Countables and 
ee 
felaka ari ( Idiomatic Sentences) 
TeteaTy ( Drill Tables) 


ster sifttara ( IVth Expedition ) 


ic aie fart i bun and Parting) 
TIR ( Sentences of Gratitude) 
) serré ud aneis arg ( Sentences of Congratulations and good 
wishes) 
) fct-aet aru ( Miscellaneous Sentences) 
aedi dre ( Sentences of Refusal) 
(i ii ) Raam ( Sentences of Believing) 
E: ii ) mT gar arg ( Sentences of Request) 
33 . agr teh ar ( Sentences Relating to Meals) 
34. ji ) a eati amet ara ( Sentences of Time) 
3 ari ( Sentences of Permission) 
35. fruar ma- 4 (Instruction/Order) 
36 . faér/amir- 2 (Instruction/Order) 
37. (i ) nenea & area ( Sentences of Encouragement) 
(ii Bii ids Sentences of Consolation) 
iii ) ARTs qr ( Sentences of Annoyance) 
area ( Sentences of Affection) 


TIF ( Sentences of Negation) 
i ) gH qr ( Sentences of Consent) 
(i iii ) SARTA Sentences of Sadness) 
39. (i ) amer Haei arra ( Sentences Relating Quarrel) 
di ard HAt arg ( Sentences of Apologies) 
ae Sentences of Anger) 


iaai afda ( Vth Expedition ) 
41. R Ñ ( At Home) 
42. (i KS Out of Home) 
i ) dex 3 ( Servant) 
. Hert wx ( On Meeting) 
. ale à ( Shopping) 
. HAIT ü nid 
16 . carezg- A (Health-A) 
47. Eme- - B (Health B )/ Hua ( Weather) 
48. (i ) sfta-aq ( Animals) 
( ii ) de-shtst ( Games) 
49. (i) ena 3X sm] ( Person and Age) 
(ii ) aie ( Character) 
( iii ) Serer ( Dress) 
50. sara ( Exercises) 


wer ( Vith Expedition ) 
feran ( Etiquette) 
ldldal-adcahd ( Signals) 
. (i) ata ( Office) 


6. (i grating (o's) 
( ii ) eium ( Business) 
57 . AA area ( Sayings) 


aqié-aaRte Ñ ( Attending a Wedding) 

ii) fada a ( In the Cinema) 
(ii ) et & ferri ( On the Playground) 

v ) dex emiten 8 ( In the Tourist Office) 
lec a In the Hotel) 
i ) Aæ X ( With the Servant) 
ii ) Staex 3 ( With the Doctor) 
iii ) «mma uir ( General Topics) 

i ) 48ra} ( Idioms) 
oteta ( Proverbs) 

60. vul fe gee (Pron 


akl- 3T terate aaa 
. drafema 3i 1a ( Before Pantie Mar) 

“Raa ese aee Introducing Self and Others) 
E Mother and Son) 

fàr Y sTadta ( Talking to a Student) 


I et dart ( Getting Ready to Go) 
. Sd Hl GSAS Asking the Way) 
1 gere ( Inquiry about a Patient) 
a ocd (Talking to a Doctor) 
SI e ( At the General Store) 
e cht atar ( Buying a Present) 
Aer: fined sie A.A. hoa & am A armada ( Entertainment: 
Discussing Movies and Y V. Programmes) 
. AAA wen ( Entertaining a Guest) 
3. IARA AT (A Birthday Party) 
14. sq xefu R ( At the Bus Stop) 
15 . Xefe ET TR ( At the Railway Station) 
. Raae fasc uz ( At the Ticket Window) 

7 . Tete wifi ve ( At the Platform) 
18. ar ( Ina Party) 
19 . ects Ue gradita ( Talking on the Phone) 

Hag A ween | First Day in the Campus) 
ergeh sie ash ht aadta ( A Boy Talks to a Girl) 
Schr ( Booking a Room ina Hotel) 


—_— à 


ferg See ( An Interview for the Child ' s 


sen d sted ( With the Class Teacher) 
. era ( Complaints 
| ) ferstett thet gt ux ( Electricity Failure) 
Al Teast ( Telephone Disorder) 
q cal frad ( Complaining about a Faulty Gadget) 
' ead ( Complaining about Things in General) 
dre ( Inquiring about the Prospective 


Schl ch} qremenra 2 The dM Meets ihe Girl) 

GEIG) «( Talking about Careers) 

adio ( Sales and Marketing) 

Aley dama 

iii ) agre e i parable | 
RIA ch fera ufu -e to a Property 


. Fa TRA s Selling i in [Scd 
33 . fedt réf ( Kitty Party) 
L. GG; a Me At ine T4 


si see uitiis in Pee 
ir i nda 
fata xeu ( Abbreviations) 
; ( Numerals) 


|. HO qd Ss | 2n aoe 3 WAR z ( Three forms pr Selected ee 
“358 ames agda aq ( 25 Important Collective Phrases) 
8 . HS Uae c sedi & as ( Young Ones of Some Animals) 


CONDUBRWN = 
aor, 
42 
= 
(D 
(a) 
cr 
o 
3 
A 
5 
, = 
S 
mo) 
[e] 
rt 
Uu 
o 
(b 
(D 
C 
<3 


9. 40 siga A amari 
Animals) 

10 . wit sre GA at Sea id È Ux aifilends «Hs del wird ( Words Mostly 
Heard but Not ng uu 

11. 75 CUA Vh- ( 75 One-Word Substitutes) 

12 . Sigal & ATH HT geata ( Idiomatic use of Names of 
Pus o 

mien aT facts ag ( Antonyms or Words of opposite 


( 40 Important Words Denoting the Cries of 


| meaning) 
1. abla glade ( Words Denoting Nationality) 


[3 euiisr ( Some Important Phrases) 
d eir ua gt od 8 ( Words which Commonly 


I fail ; qo in iine Use of Hon md 
: -— ( Errors in the Use of 


Td sal ch U rat ( Errors in the Use of 
joe sieve | 
( viii) A, an, the sre? & amr 3 ang 
Articles) | 
. $i d Pda ul aedi pair in English) 
STC, ha, ete TUT Ulch = Prefixes) 
War ( Suffixes) 


AY hofi ( Key to Word-Power ) 
satene fat ( Two-Word Verbs) 
FREE iM RUNS and Phrases) 
aiisfi-f&&t recenter ( Vocabulary and Dictionary ) 
cit (C Classified Vocabulary) 


eal ( Errors in the Use of 


2. SE sahar ( English-Hindi Dictionary) 
2,5 x ( Words often Misspelt) 


Ua-aea ( Letter Writing ) 
sHenraar-u3 ( Letters of Greetings) 
qué ‘wa ( Letters of Congratulations) 
E vert ua ( Letters of Sympathy) 
. Xda-u3 ( Letters of Regret) 
FIRIR- 3 ( Leave Application) 
3 ( Letters of Thanks) 
ideai-ua ( Letters of Condolence) 
wu Love Letters) 
, smisUur-u3 ( Letters of Invitation) 
10. ten Ba Letters on Educational Matters) 
1 . darfa Aaaa a sR ( Reply to Matrimonial Advertisements) 
. dae Aaa gm ura ual ch sx ( Letters to the Responses 
Received from Matrimonial Ads) 
qrfveh UT: ITs rei ch eia ( Family Letters: between Equals) 
& ch dta ( Family Letters: from Elder to 


7- || (APPENDIX-II ) 


WAN AU RWDN = 


h dta ( Family Letters: from Younger to 


IIxh/ Sea] sif {fda ux ( Letters Supplementing the Queries 
arising out B Nas sent of the Interview Letters) 
flent eq mA ua ( Job Applications) 
18 . fsTenmaa-us ( Letters of Complaints) 
19. B amami-3uerísi Haei ux ( Letters of Enquiry Regarding 
Hotel Accommodation) 
Seni ATER ( Letters to Bank) 
: Ul drei ux ( Letters to an Insurance Company) 
HII UA: eri ( Letters of Complaints: Business) 
ara cat Letters of Apology) 
Ter E Leier on Official Matters) 
Tferen enr fen at ua ( Letters from the Landlord to the 


wich at ( Letters from the Tenant to the 


Landlord) 


ATSU, STW che! 


aledl, Su cite 8 amqenr grfáe sana È! 
ch fdsiwar feral ch axel ch aqual cnr fats e Ug! set ch WII, SITU UTOchl chr 
UER d feu my ASN ch AAR HITS ehh gl HIS HX HTE 

60 feat ch 3a ale al da aed Fae eae al Sel Hl sat TA Va eu d 
CEI UT, Uc at ae feb amu eruere Sft Stes en SR eae sido SITNT cht Wepfd, 
ll Sa VAR ug ale scat sitet ster sik fear alat el Aa I 

su ale art amu 60 feat cht arr qu aay, fere we Usa Slt gx fea cl 
Uch Sag (fte) $1 Svr ARE SAAT eg SHIGA ur Alea Esl Wale scars HT amant 
fea, aufa 10at, 2ai, 30at a, sura-feaa 81 gA feat A emuc ag Ur 
affe wird of Ahi srt exercises, tests sik tables A agaa a 
ST HoT Ute Ht eae ot ah fep amus fhaa Shar gI 

da at ga enis A fA fey rr at ares aga GE sie aah 8, ux 
pe Ca arena ent ot fea-ofates es vila A am-an waht Ñ ard È ai Qu at 
epo Sk after mafa area cl dies ergu A fear wa 81 Gea À HA Slt a 
RU Sf Aaa ch Sect Be rar SF are fear SIT Ache SI SITU Sach BTA 
aada 3 «duret He ANT us Bast ach GAT Send gi 

feft Ht SITST CRT SOT STAR XT SITST A Q3 SITCHÍSSISTST & ary ale UTU 
Wg WE Tell wr de» AA À Ug SRI aa Ye (fe AM CRIT Het’ wp den sy 
aada A sre sal Wen ale AoA Seay Get Ael ehm, al STU ^er sal d 
ssw’ gu St a ated A feu Heya che ur fhe wel GAA ux Gel Sd dul cg 
Ut) aaea H elt are set RAT «p argent sat ch fore Utah ch TT ait 
ARa hee sucht ct 1g 8, SAT 16 UBI cnr fete Ht Yeah ch aid À fear TT 8l 
such spe A ot dar feu my 8, sg Se US GR chute ch Mu- Gel SEAR HT 
snare ae, Fara St GS BAA sa & se sual aus A SICHÍdSITUT 
ete ee ee art ag aA Hg ater 

| 

agi Uh ae AAST A ear dd aha e fh Gea cnl fea Us due cbr WT a 
He, SAH A ch VIA Us SI gl and e, auifes Us Hae Quen cnr el UHH [exar 8, 
saat sitet fart cb ferg arad-amu A ug hee yot adi el 


SW ald cnp qum aed un ul Ut axe u Haldane aha cpu Wu 
"Ur è, Suíen emu 60 feat & are Gua ongi gH Ug Hea euh fh sitet 
Seal Sie feres at cals GART gl Aol SII Aha Ug 60 feat c» ale HT SRI dl 
agi dh Uda c fey ament uge 24 3rd] at FTSTHT er — 1. Gad Ugel vieheu 
heal gri, fis 

2 . 3 Siehe at hI Het & fey Wares Heal |i, site 

3. 38 Wel ot dd dh ANI Raa ST, Gest den fe sg STU aaa aah 3Tefl- 

wife uga Aet wird 

ak ef ug us fasrara @ fe sa didi sraf eni aA eb sraearsil FS Ts o 
fay ama at axe A da GI Ta aA AA STU sitet sted cbr ener A Agor st 
Te stot A Uc ai g — Well begun is half done — aufa als at aA 
Stem AA A spes fear ory, at Gas arfeu fe sare ATA qsr gt Tar 

dt SITSU afew A oe ge sitar ue, sas soa uiu ebm si 8 
afaa, Aen, Hast aae, ma-d are, fat ch dal areal 
(tenses) st Sth soit c ge eran site fdurefe farsi A, Arner chi 
maei feu fear set ch are aa ant vel fet He seni ch few sh, He 
dha db feru Sh SR HS SMT Ta! Hes & fera, ot feb sent SITT-SIT?T PASTA 


STUTT | 
BART AAPAN È fh ATTY UE Arar YH gl! 
—UAIRI ch 


1Uge fea 
st Day 


uga AfA ( 1st Expedition ) 
orga, deen fea aiftared A spes en31 Ra A ae argent us aa ur 


‘TASH’ ect AfA feral Gal 2I FAAAM, 'GRRTeÜTHIeÓpH" AAT 
fee sige FA fae ue ‘aa sft arene’ Hed el Ue stoi A tar add! ài 
wu UL I E 
"erm gl 


deraa A arfsTerTe- ch eer 
aa A asl, Radar a ue À Ha aftenrat d: are 
SUTHTe À teh GIVER ARE Tat Ach 
] Tm, «mmi! Good morning, Grandpa! 7S "ifft, FST! 
2. wet, fears! Good morning, Dad! J "fn, Ss! 
3. AWE, M! Good morning, Sir! TS an, az! 
aluge seg ssi A SITH ufq ssl de 
4. AACA, «mesi! Good afternoon, Grandma! TS Ine, Fear! 
S. «mu, Wm! Good afternoon, Mummy! TE IRGA, Fait! 
6. qmm, at! Good afternoon, dear! TS WRA, fea! 
ara Urea snot eh are 
7. AAS, Grant! Good evening, Uncle! JS $afi7, sisi! 
8. AAS, ardi! Good evening, Auntie! JS afi, ane! 
9, ANE, a2! Good evening, dear! JS af, fear! 
Wd chi fdas eh ura 
10. yy vfi! Good night! JS 72! 


Sweet dreams, darling! ate Sts, stfci7! 


fea a feet aaa 


|l. Ste BY, ded &! Good day to you, Sir! TS 3 z 3j, M! 
We ch Fag 

12. ama fueras aga MM esi! Pleased to meet you! Hiss z Ate 3]! 
feet oft aaa ( Informal greetings ) aà ASi a anas & abt & rer 

|. era fait! Hi Simi! erg fait! 

2. ga Ag! Hi Ankur! @13 3151! 

3. Fel staat! Hello Uncle! el AFA ! 

4. wei fafa! Hello Nishi! et fafa! 

5. edi Ha! Hello Kush! tet $a! 

6. wet fafaa Fea! Hello Mrs. Mehra! ett fafaa Fez! 
Note : afe dae Sache thl ar gl at ‘eet’ sie ‘ers’ Gr Wah aot x set os ST 
ft fear Sit Achat el 
faars ch em 

|. aa aÀ $, Teal! Goodbye, children! Ese, farga! 

2. esr ! Bye, bye! smz-«m ! 

3. wem 2, fra! Farewell, dear! parda, feat! 

4. sme, fae fact! Bye, see you/so long! sre, St 4a ci! 


ale 3d (Remember ) 
RA sie aiiToft A restera enr aids 


A 


sitet A 

1. Grandfather at dag Ñ Grandpa med gi 

2. Father & RN Dad zr Daddy steal enr A waht fear sia 8l 
3. Grandmother at zigtu 4 Grandma aed 8l 

4. Mother à fery Mom at Mummy arag at Ht uam fear smar 8l 


B 
sitet F 


1 . Ora, aa, ATT, Ae, Hut — at at 3iener ( Uncle ) Her Tet gI 

2 . ach, as, art, art, qum — aA ent arie ur iå ( Aunt, Aunty or 
Auntie ) et oa 8l 

3 . fent ft ges ch fera aeque Aea ‘aR’ ( Sir ) ejr Wah fear Strat el 

4 . frat A afeen h fera amarae a ‘ASH’ ( Madam ) a wart fhar 


Gd el 

5 . dde, FAR, alae Ur us "TS Ur ates, fat & feng ah chact "wr ( 
Cousin )srez Wart À sta 8, Hod Tax UT cord faeex ( Cousin 
Brother/Cousin Sister ) adl 

6 . Aana nRa & ama ur guam À edt fidet ( Mrs ) aer arfaarfea 
Ha & feu fra ( Miss ) ar wart far oar 81 fia ( Ms ) er mam 
Ml M dl 

| 


2aart fe 
nd Day 


sidst A feran ( Good Manners in Englisn)-- ) 
sash art drat & ma-ma gach fSreTum A Gat at west gi 
otha ard afk ander Ñ aegha a aga emp tad 21 aR He fasts 


FA Weal chT WHHT heal geht Stata chr GENT (Rea ei BAHT gs ala at 
chet cal ua fastu aden gi fea ara al hal eng, fena Veal ar gAn 
a, Ca dt ge TEs amat HM saa gu ure 3 A má ài 


RA rer A axe, ids A ara-ara H as & ae ‘SY a enr Rara adi 
aR 4 et saa ‘a’ ur ^d' SRI serach Veal enr WANT fena sia ei gud “A” 
RN ‘ga’ chet cht vert oft et 8 seftfery eni fect sp abit wt as Hed gu TAT 
Ta è fe sitet Set SITNT e, ealfe saa aot A gel u ot stadia ced gu ‘aH’, 
(You) Y asa enr Want fear sima gI 

Afa aed 4 Vat ad Ael 8! graif sett wre A ‘sia’ site ‘d’ area ae &, 
us sitet A ara-ara Us METAR Gar cl Uem el Pet ud carla stot dad 


sist d» 4 teal enl Aa H aleesul 4 sal H Ot sitet oid enr fSTETUIW 
SAM Sai gI d idsi AST ch TS Hecayut arsa 8: 1. Please tis 

2. Thanks dart 

3. Welcome dea 

4. Kindly ags 

5. Allow me airs Ht 

6. After you Site g, 

7. Sorry att 


8. Excuse me Uds Ht 

9. Pardon uré4 

10. That is alright łe 3a SifenTse 

11. It’s my pleasure set lg elsi 

1. aR ament fet sd ca cat gl, ur Um Pere Ot Arr gl, seat feat xi 
TH. YS gl, aT fthe fat ent sax H ‘ei’ Heat gl, at dre 3 Please wile aa 
Ol VAT Heal SMT! Ale sig chad Please wis He at af at det, ug afe 
amu Please zr Kindly aR xrara af aret seg er Wah del Hed 8, al SITU 
‘aug SM ere 1. ORT HUA OF GTI 

2. Uc Frerrar urit 

3 . RI aon È? 

4 . 8i, di eir 

cleat feral cht axe uf& emu sien A at fet ares atent, al als aft SHIT 
Ted Am feb at at sy stag g, at als fA, ot feb Sach fsreram A Raa del 
&: 1. Give me your pen. fia tak d4 

2. Give me a glass of water. fra aft ot metre offen aex. 

3. What is the time ? dic sai ¢ arga? 

4. Yes, | will drink it . 3«r, ag fae fas ge. 


SR ale ama egi: 1. May | have your pen, please ? 4 ang ĝa aR 
Ua, tells? 


2. A glass of water, please . Hie Sith alex, witsr. 
3. Time please ? arm tits? 
4. Yes, please . aa teflsr. 


Wr, ae sot z4 areal enl gx WAR Mt engl, at Mt Ge BAsn ore fen sg 
aq 8:1. May | borrow your pen, please ? 4 amg sis! ale ud, 
Ist 


2. Give me a glass of water, please . fla Ht 3r Terre Hh Alex, wether. 
a What is the time, please ? afe sui fà erem, wflsr? 
2. (a) aR fehl eufen A amenr argeit-ar at alg cnra fha 8, Seres ch fetu 
— anc TSH UBT UI AM Sb UdT WT aie gun sar fea, ara aftcn-at ama 
qe sik Sat sr cl, at sA Thank you XR Heat a ARNI gi, am Thanks 
(dea) dt eng Ged gI ale emu afl ACH Wenc Hel Tle, dl chg Uchd E: 
Many many thanks to you. Hat af dae g g, 
JT 
Thank you very much. Jag det Aa. 


(b) ats amus GS Bk el dh fer eng SR SIT a ST Ted gl, at sm fe-at 
cht ate Hd PRY — 3 sik del eT Ted, | don’t want to take more. 31g 
She die g èa His, afea dato A e feu — No, thanks. at, 4am. 

3 . smu4 fet a als oler-al-a far sik see A gud saat cg 
‘Thank you’ at sds 3 ara del us acs aA gl ort afe sg Thanks Gane 
qu % STG, at ag 3m ur waudl Hees! gu ux amp Hea uar It’s * 
all right . 3¢a dite ease (aa Ste g). 

a1. No mention. at 4-3 (als aid ae). 

JI 2. It's fine. scu thigs (vrs Ste g). 

JT 3. My pleasure. Arg ters (S18 AÑ att e). 

at 4. Welcome/you're welcome. decu/4 ae decH (Qe 
dchettth fthe à). 

wor at ure aftearfhat Hu smg wag St wast ued e uidi aftarfh 
aad afte aaa- gah 81 dat Bur chr ari af teathar wt steraet A Wa wafers 


él 

4 . aà alg aod alg deg Ait sik ag arg eat aed gl, at feat A STU Het 
— a AANI ux sitet 4 afe sat met — Take it, at ds A gd fsreram set 
AMI ST safety sig cel — Yes, you are welcome. 3, 4 3R dehy 
a With great pleasure . faa 3c tio. 

5 . aR omg fel at ag SA-A dar UT Gea He Te dl Gub Hed HT 
ssh A ues soa atten @, sagor ch fetu sg fet afeen cat ale xi sea AA UT 
fent qug enr Set Sort cht AR chet ch fey d ee — Allow me. sets at... 
at May I help you ? 4 ang eed 3... Hui ql Haar à... arafa cer Ñ aradi 
ccu. a a er ee nee 
fafsied urget at A May I help you rem soe Sik Smofsra ex ed gl 

6 . fait afeer ur fent qug al TT ed WT SITU chg Ad E — ‘Vest STU, 
wafer sist aradia Ñ smi ' First you ' the g adi Het! site A Het — ' 
After you ' . IFE q, 

7 . aif 3 ara-ara ux We vee sci enr ferr B1 RA A ot pup Va ene 
axa & Ur AAT Hid 8, Ux dg, erst SAS dug: als Fst Yor gl oT, SRI gu feet di 
aaa eben. fhe aaa ux déb Usd, di a Wenc aed e, sie UU ehbx va fea 
facet 4 Usd, at aod gu sore ch fore ara Hid ài us ideft A otdl-wtet stat 
3 Sorry at, Excuse me vara Mt, Pardon urea onè rea] cnr 
oe SA: (a) aman feet A grer | wr, at amant gre HEAT STI, Sorry 


(b) at saat ted 8 a-a oa He xe gl Sie stot sta A SF Toe Sl, di 
amg cell — Excuse me VARN Ht sat are eit & sha A sore STU 


feft ara d atst ez & feru ort @, at amu feat ae He del BSH, sles mei — ' 
Excuse me '. feat ait enr eura arsit ans eraa ae & feu yt Excuse 
me ent STU AG Sd cg Ache &l 

(c) eru cites A xe 8 ur emrd-xurs fest A maet ex ve g, HUH! STA 
Urls Tél adi sie amu Ba fhe S «prar aed 8, at ama Q3 ael Het — ‘Hear stat 
43! Fat GS Gals del carl’ pela loudly! | cannot hear anything. afeh 
such VU ux ay sitet A haa dg Het — ‘ Pardon ' uréd al beg your 
E E SR Ge Ten Ath Sur BA oT fen arent sd 

Tel 

(d) Hg war A sor 81 amu sah Fa ux sad fieri Tu 8, dl fear gat fea 
Ol Stat fer steht sax «Ier el Sat uIfeu, sie sitet 3 SITU Sur SITSRT HT 
qe cel — May I come in, please ? 3 aig cH 4, Gilet (RT A ax 
SIT Uchdl g?) sik dg ute HX Het — Yes please come in aa ils HA g4 
(aaa) at With great pleasure fae de wise (ef 4) ur Of course sith 
chet (aaa) 1 

Cat è effuarfvenar, sear eran À yof sidst a! sad ara aA FAA 
So UT cht AA enl Gal Ale Waa RNI 


B 


eran $ po amem ( Some Polite Phrases ) 


|, A fret ma fe e, We 


2, 


= t2 


EGER TÀ TTE F | 
À ote BAIT TE N Aa, 


qm fer dm mn RE 
E LrLAE-DuEECUE dT 
BEBE 


c EE be TEETH 


Raza? 
E wt, AA Th A À a S 


HE Fifa | 


ANT SR À FEA TET F | 
. Wr em ATI 

E Ek: 
miam ii 

IEEE EE Ec A EE 
RIS rg fr? 
micare 

OA eatery at Te 


FA Ye to Sh) 
-FÀ ME A-a eh eae? 


-FA MA A | 
-am À fat | 


I'm sorry, I couldn't make it that day, 31g sid, 3m qe 3$ 
RRs, 

I'm sorry, I couldn't make it in time. SRA WR, 3g Ere 
LEE 

I'm sorry, I got a little late, 373 vf, ag "fe a fetter az, 
Please convey my apologies. ts 31d Ig Tareas, 

It was all by mistake, Please excuse me. 

Fe aia Hie a fire a Tae A, 

I'm very sorry. anga 30 Bit 

Sorry to have disturbed you. Aid z ta fera 7, 

I beg your pardon, a 3 I TAA, 

Allow me to say. S13 Ñ 2 31 

May I have your attention, please? 31 37 83 Tt 35633, Teta? 
It's all yours, $78 ire Br, 

Will you please permit me to speak? feet q ats vii Ht 2 tate? 
Let me also help you, cz Å sie «1 3 

Will you please move a bit? faa 3 tet Ha a fa? 

Will you pléase speak slowly? fact 31 ita 3t vetet? 

Will you mind speaking a bit softly, please? 

fre mes vifi fae eiecti eta? 

Will you please let me sit? fa 3 ita viz at fae? 

Could you spare a few moments for me" 

He 10 AMA Tf a? 

As you please, ÙA J well, 

Please make yourself comfortable. ia 3 ade prega, 


D1, Bees fed aM A | Sorry for the inconvenience, it sz fa gala 


20, amet Tal pN t That's very/so kind of you, z8 XAA rz sif 3 

3, afi Please help yourself. Vella REI 21865, 

24. 3mm fae il e Glad to meet you, 78 2 42 3 

25, sme) adl Wem A fore va! —— Thanksforyourkind/valuable advice, a8 Wit AN aes Tem 

26. À TÅ afr pem | | will try my level best, 3% fact zz "rg cat d. 

3 amt amma ati Hope you are enjoying yourself/yourselves. eR 7 a qwe 
sp 


ale 3d (Remember ) 


A 


. UA eer H Bal ud PMSA Wehe HH HT STeTT-3TeHT ST gldT I 
BA dan anc ‘SHY TTR Bex Hehe. Het Gt Rare 8, ast at sex 
2a & fey agaaa enr ahr oft fear rar È, saf stitch A aerga Ñ 
A Uma ( Singular Age) St «gar 81 Sarexur h fetu: 9f Harare 
oft amy @1 Mr. Kedarnath has come. (fi. chara eof HA.) 2 . 
feral A Fea You A alae Wene chest ch feu ‘GH’ hl ante ‘sa’ cnr WT 
gia e, mq sitet A 'qu' sie ‘sg’ ala & ferg ^w ( You ) e Wart 
lal 8, ane ara ar ded g? What do you want? (afe g y ale?) 
sat verre fect A arerqeu A amas ch off up ‘ae’ ch wem ux 'q' enr un 
lal è, srefe stot A yaaa cr WaT gldr e, Va: d Ud Hl sl Gad 
gı He may come at night. (8l 3 Ha Ue age.) 


B 


&THT Ans ch are A aiti A ens area E faa Sada H ager fear sar 
&l sf wel & aetna af at wt Ra D we È 


Biches MUM setae A | beg your pardon Hi gecb-tpech AET 
STR] d veu A ae Wat gld enm el TS UR wis STL Sarat Yas Ael adl, 
at amu aed 8, | beg your Pardon a‘ Pardon ' dt Saat ag amara glar e 
feo amu at dtm ser xg 8, Ux "2b «HIS Aol 4 Yel Sl quur ala ce — ' 
Please repeat it ' — ag Yt dent ux amqent Aor aret Ht sra gra wrfeul 


* sisi 3 short forms (srea? & ifs seu) aga maa 8, GE It is ch RN It's sik You a 


" 
ee e uU ede 
l am -- lm He is — He's 

{ have — Ive She is — She's 

We arc — We're Is not/are not — Isn'Varen't 


ge War 3d sada A ufa sie uer srt 8l 
* V enr aret faar ur ‘Verb’ 3 gl 


3dieni fea 


rd Day 


smarter ( Exclamation ) 
sash 3 m4 & 3TenT-3TenT Ural enl Wehe Hest chr STUUT gl deber el Ug 
ma Ut à sik «reas ahi Serf, gf, Ga, Arron ae at au ens sai 


ent ole-ole areal a el-di- areal A aga sted GUT A Hel IT Tena Sl d 
real Si derat ch SA STH sllerarer A A-SI WANT che Ach gl 


NA UM Dep uM uA cbe cie m 


taal at qi fem tà gi! 
ait 
. Wed weil! 


Marvellous! ndera ! 

Well done! 41 21! 

Beautiful! afpa! 

Hey! &! 

Wow! a3! 

My/Oh God ! 1g/3it fs! 

Wonderful ! 4-stpei 

Of course ! 31% #14! 

Thank God ! 3 ríe! 

By God's grace ! a13 ga Ña ! 

May God bless you ! 8 "if sta J! 
Same to you ! 44 z 7! 

Excellent ! uie ! 

How sad ! @13 Ñz! 

That is a good news ! ¢2 $91 a [2 =H! 
What a great victory ! afe vu zi faazt! 
Good heavens ! TS &d«xt! 

Hello ! Listen ! eet! fafaa ! 

Hurry up, please ! &1 319, Gta! 
How terrible ! €T3 eftaci! 

How disgraceful ! ers feiner! 
How absurd ! €T3 vang! 

How dare he ! 813 33% @! 

How sweet ! 13 fae! 

How lovely ! @13 act! 

How dare you say that ! 813 $31t q À ez! 
Oh dear ! ait fear! 

Hurry up ! € Aq! afa; tare | 


Gui 

. Vara! 

. ATT ere! 

, WIR A ema gt 
Ug fer m-am am! 
, amr AA are atta fen! 
38. 3mm rare fe 
, Wu 

. ferit agent t! 

, fimi at amt! 
. fa que amt! 
| Rer pa ane! 
, STi! 

. f: fo! 

, Wem! 

fam que qnt! 
_ faerit afar ga t! 
, STR aT t| 
50. amp ram 3 fen 
Aaa | 

, Baur AAA R! 
PÄRIT! 

$4, aa ae EU 


Quiet, please/Please keep quiet ! 33142 wits! iA ary arae! 
Yes itis ! 38 $2 g! 

Really ! ftat! 

Is it ! Sa c ! 

Thanks ! È! 

Thank you ! & 7! 

Thank God ! fg af! 

Many happy returns of the day ! 31 $t feat atte z È! 
Hurrah ! I have won ! &, amg ga aH! 

For your good health ! Tat AUTE ea! 
Congratulations ! PAAT! 

What nonsense ! iz TARA! 

What a shame tafe 3] m! 

How tragic ! 813 fere! 

What a pleasant surprise 2 31 ‘ae Bega | 
Wonderful ! Tepe! 

How disgusting ! «T3 fear! 

Beware | afar! 

What a pity ! afe a fut! 

What an idea ! afe 1 3Tgfeq! 

Welcome sir ! Ar W! 

Cheers ! farai! 

What a bother ! aie 3 aiat! 

Watch out ! afa amc! 

Touch wood ! 2x 3$! 

Come what may ! #4 aie 4! 


are «d (Remember ) 
1 . Sars area À cet aeufaera (,) ur got fara (1) erar 8, agi aater 
aaa À fdema «e fete (!) Exclamatory Sign ata 8, ta — 
Really! Wonderful ! arf&i 


2 . ASH, Ga, MAÍ, ey, chier sife ater Ural al Wehe Het ch feng 
What, How aR areal ar wart eta @, si — What a shame! 


How wonderful ! smfe! 
3 . fd«marfasiteres arg ( Exclamatory sentence ) sted aaa af A 


ange anf emat enr vas ST TST | 


Ad fea 
th Day 


@le-wle arii ( Phrases ) 
sich A area Ht sme HE sm area swat chact el-uen areal Xl HG 
UTA Gal ÈI sagar ch div u« Yes, Sir ! (4a, az), No sir ! (at ae), 


Very good, sir ! (a8 qs, ae) arı à areisr sat afin wafera & 
fee stich alert sik asset & seo wel erfen at saa oka gir 
aaa Ma QI A araia aga Het At S, Fafa d arene ch efleT 
Prat 3 dd gu set gI 


—- 95 


el 
B 


MOOD umb CON CA. Ges tos ns 


* əni a1 wer Fl 

FET STH | 
ECCE 

Srt argent oit i 

at «o? 

aa, er at! 

FU GM & few ware | 
HET | 

sit vet? 


. Stearn sit set 

. ETE UBI 

. we fire 

. €i sem 

. Ed! 

. Fi WMI 

. wel, ei ela 

. emi ara mI 

. wh ae ae 

. "Pl WITH aa A 

. AZTI 

. Utrera 

. aga fer 8 qur aei 
. HB werd E TE ae! 
. emet sit fer! 

. smr-ut sit aed! 

d emen at areuisr à, qur dme del, u« 


Just coming. sz «fii. 

Very well. att aa. 

Fine/Very good. tiga / ad s. 

As you like/As you please. Vi 4 ciga/ st 7] Wits. 
Anything else? vifi Ura? 

That's enough. 228 UAF. 

Thanks for this honour. 44a PR fau aiia. 

O.K. Ñ.. 

Why not? aig Ate? 

Not a bit. fe 31 faz. 

Take care. èF RR. 

See you tomorrow. Ñ 4 SM. 

Yes, by all means! T8, ag Bea FH! 

That is too much. 92 33 g "d. 

Yes, Sir ! 3a, at! 

No, not at all. Ñ, Ae te aia. 

Never mind/Doesn't matter. Tat HIz-E/Swr- Fez. 
Nothing else. afi veg. 

Nothing special. "fi AIA. 

Welcome! 35 ! 

Rest assured. Y€ agd. 

Long time no see. «iim erm 3t at. 

Goodbye ! TS ss! 

Bye bye ! a3 sm! 

Not the least ! afe « tire! 

| QUT aa SIT ATA Fora STAT 


Sal UI area eh dre ( Sentences of Command/Order ) 


MEL, I say stop. 19. 
2. ater Speak. Gita. 
3. viti Listen. fera. 
4. wei se Wait here. a2 fear. 
S. g*m maii Come here. 44 ƏR. 
6. gw et Look here. JF EM. 
7. Geet Take it. 2* zz. 
8. WT TaN | Come near. 4 AIR. 
9. Get Saat WE Wait outside. 32 313272. 
10. UT Arar | Go up. "il 39. 
ll. EE Go Down. Ù S134. 
|2. Sat win Get off. 72 aim. 
|3. Ware A mA I Be Ready./Get ready. Ñ IAA Yel. 
14. wu Tél I Keep quiet. #19 Fare. 
15. Brae TET I Be careful./Be cautious. Ù HPA HIT. 
lo. ett wem Go slowly./Walk slowly. Tl sieaa «tici. 
17. qu ATA i Go at once. Ù Uz 9. 
I8. Get wear Stop here. RYT fes. 
19. ater sain Go straight. T x22. 
20. Wea Bit feet mat | Go away/Get out. Ù 3AA ASE. 


oat 4 eld gu A a uf are e, Ralf saa fare sm ema u« Sl 3 Bey 
(Command) & area gi S44 You (qu) urfa fas Hal aret at ead gu aut ak 
X AAT Usa e — ata, ‘You’ understood 2l 


are «d (Remember ) 

1. SR B aT Ñ at san UT sneer & ares S1 SITU se US X Uc: d 
Wear ae À at gaa Gad 8l SUX c art dre ud vet ' 
Please ' ofS! uga Tea Su WHR s — Please stop . (ST 
wfeu). sot ave Bt Teu aA SA ate SA Tre cel fehuTen ar sm 
alex Tach gl STAT 

2. wm oo aus often A sacar Ait ur dft at alg sie urefar ane, agi 
Please à zer ux Kindly a walt ae, eS — (i ) quar Ast ua fea 
Hl AART Welt ce. Kindly grant me leave for one day. (ii ) 


PUM Act cht wrq-usdrer c» Kindly look into the matter . 34 
ai areal 3 Please sre er wur ofa del e, Kindly see er watt 
fhar STAT afew 

3. Don't — Do not aise cr Satta seu è a can't — can not dil 

4 . aÈ sie mA & ara 9 d fea 3 AI 


ada cara ( Present Tense ) 

sich urat Ñ Present Tense ct fhhar al ae Sal 3 aer war 2: 1. 
Ram studies . (m ata.) 3TH deat 81 2. Ram is studying . 
(aa sat test) 1H ue «gi ÈI 3. Ram has studied . Rm esi Sts) 
wa 4 ug ferar e! 4. Ram has been studying since morning. 

(aa aa dia vedi fier uff.) era gag À ug ver 81 agi Tea dre Ñ 
fena ada caret cht at g, ae aaa fafísra adi gI Ram studies . 9TH 
ugd è, WRA Ug udr Agi fc Ha À Usa è? quw dTeRI H ada Gia Ht 
fear ‘aa xét 2’ Ram is studying . aA 3TH sa Baa Ue) gr gl dies 
aa 8 — Ram has studied — 4 3t ue ferar g, aufa far ust gt 
weh è, u« va after aaa él diari af AA Aa A Ram has been 
studying since morning . — aufa far uen Afa aaa a wer vel 
èl sé ma: Present Indefinite, Present Continuous, 
Present Perfect sik Present Perfect Continuous agi Sat 


el 


— Does/Do — 


B 


ritu : eM, qu aiit wed e? 
Yun : eii 

"rtu : oup enm quen wr mde? 
Wurm : si, ae aft andi È | 


Manish : Do you study English? 3 4 RÅ ef? 

Shyamal : Yes, I do. 48, HE 3. 

Manish : Does Lata come to your house? €i Gal HH z AN TSA? 
Shyamal : Yes, she comes sometimes, aa, Mit pA AA. 


Tite : en gar faa sit quen "m smit? Manish : Do other friends also come to you? 


vara : Bi, 3 Å om $i 
wate — sum qua ud? 
yar — e, À area ua 


"ET : RN ÉD qeme que ET? 


WY : Bi, wel qe Fe Alea 
aren : eq ter fines ta vel 2? 
ny : ed, ae dif m Ga We! 


"ITE : FA FA Aa STAN Él MM Tet el? 


mg: 
"ETE : Fa qe fren St wen 


ded mu $2 


ne : Fel, AY fast eaa $1 
Ser : AN PERI we feat ater st 


WY : Bi, we amy v. vu. Wan wl dart 


C 


dant m Tere? 


Hl WIFI 


ZAR tree N HH A? 
Shyamal : Yes, they do. waz E 
Manish : Do you stay in Mumbai? € 4 € $3 "3$? 
Shyamal : No, I stay in Kolkata. Ù, 31g X& Z4 PAFA. 


Is/Are/Am — 
Bala : /s this the book you are looking for ? 
va fea wp q sm gh mi 
Madhu : Yes, this is it. T8, fea $51 22. 
Bala : Zs Rita watching a movie? %3 Wel ata 31 Fat? 


Madhu : No, she is playing a Video game. 
Al. Bt zur eren a1 dift NA. 
Bala : Are you not going to market now? IR J Ae ME g Wie AS? 
Madhu : No, Lam not. Ñ 31$ Vm az. 
Bala : /s your father in government service? 


Sup we Ww mgme afaa? 
Madhu : No, he is a businessman. Ñ, & 3a U farris. 


Bala : /s your brother preparing for some examination? 
Fa uh set FAA 168 BA ES 
Madhu : Yes, he is preparing for the I. A. S. examination. 


aa, él oa Afo wk fe and. u, wa. gf. 


— Has/Have — 


TES : EN Gea Te al WS Va feng e? 


Urq : ei! 

WEA : FI Gud qu Va HI Sat fem? 

wq : 3611 

Hea : Far gA um @ ferat 2? 

SIT: et, FA gag Br AAT ET] IO 
frat Ni 

Wea : FM, GA sas R TÀ À? 

Sm : 3i, ait Wert sm È | 


D 


Mohan : Have you written any letter to Radha? 
a q fiaa wit cet z vm? 
Bhanu : Yes, I have. 3T8, Hg &3. 
Mohan : Has she replied to your letter? si vif frange g AR cet? 
Bhanu : No, She hasn't. Ù, Ñ rz. 
Mohan : Have you taken your meals? [I J ta a Aes? 


Bhanu : No, I had a heavy breakfast in the morning. 
À, ams ts Use mme zu ofi. 


Mohan : Did you go to his place? fsz 3 Ù z fea cia? 
Bhanu : No, I have yet to go. À, ang 8a 3e z ni. 


— Has been/Have been — 


yaa : qa Yas BM HW e? 


Tare : ae fraa We x Él 
WUTH END Her Up el Wb suum BT 
v 
MU : ei, St dr WF, 
R EP-ER FH | 


are : EN Ut aH et A ss Ue? 


Tare : et, ast siet ex a bus 
TEI 


gu ya nÀ maa AEREI 


ag fisci saad À us Aa NAR ur 
lA AX UTE 


Shayam : What have you been doing since morning? 
aie ta q aa xem fu ufi 
Gopal : / have been reading this book. FIR ia sta fen feu se. 
Shyam : Has it been raining here also since yesterday? 
iu ge sa fin fear atest fia teers? 
Gopal : Yes, it has been, but not continuously. 
aa, gz ra ah, ae de egaa. 
Shyam : Has the water been boiling for long? 
tw x afe stt aafin xit eit. 
Gopal : No, it has been boiling only for a little time. 
Jt, zz ta a aafin sieht watt a fafa aga. 
We have been living in this house for ten years. 
«t ia sita fafan = fea esa HR 23 $4. 


He has been working on a new project since January. 


€ vu ah afán afa a = NAR fara saat. 


| ale xd (Remember ) 
34 are ent eura d fA: 1. You are writing a letter (3 ame «rafém 
3r lex). Ta ua fera xe gll 
2. Ce have written a letter (4 ĝa Rea 3r Aex). qa ua fora Gh 
| 
3 all ener ( Affirmative ) arra 8, stant AHI ( Negative 
) aur vanced ( Interrogative ) areal H 38 WHR sacl Ol Una 8: 


THIGH (Negative) Wes (Interrogative) 


|. You are not writing a letter l. Are you writing à letter? 

You have not written a letter 2. Have you written a letter? 

aad às fé wenmwreHen drei en! ARIA TRI s ch feu Gera 
fa are, have & aq not stai Use 81 Sal axe WAI amet 8 Geach 
fad, are, have drag & Ye H aT "T$ Sl sad eas Aha fè Present 
Continuous Tense aa Present Perfect Tense 8H daria a 
AGRA AM WAA TET AA SF FAs SIT Ad &l 

aa Present Indefinite Tense & Saleem ANN: 1. You write a 
letter (4 33e H cee). Ga ua ferad gll 

2. | read English (31g tts ifersr). Ñ stot ugar gl 

Sp Sh apnena a wh ae N: 


TANAR (Negative) Wass (Interrogative) 
|. You do not write a letter Il. Do you write a letter? 
2. I do not read English 2. Do I read English? 


z4 Tense Ñ Do zr Does sits otal 8, aut AHR UT VATA ATERT 
sd gI Do cbr WEIT agaaa Hdl h UY sik Does cbr aN Una chat dh 
Uy sla 8, ux | aer You aa & xir Do a et Walt gare Does «nr eft sf 
ell 


6:581 fea 
th Day 


yaah ( Past Tense ) 
sisi sme A yana cht fenum enl oft (adaa ep axe) qun um uel 
qier Tar 2: 1. Ram studied . (zr4 esta). 2. Ram was studying 
. (3TH dafs edi). 3. Ram had studied . (m es vestras). 4. Ram 
had been studying since morning . (4 és Aa win fera 
Alf), area, HAM: WA UST, WA US Yer Ul, WA À uc fora aM aw TH 
a uc ver Uti Ram Studied — wa ual, gaa uar dear 2 fa 


WIE 

fur did era À et at ws, ux ug uar adi cme fas aa ge ( Past 
Indefinite); Ram was es WA Us El Ul, Aa Bla glar e 
fen fra oret eft, aca ad gs eft ( Past Continuous); Ram had 
studied — wa 4 ug ferar err arate four aga agd qst gt m$ eft ( Past 
Perfect); Ram had been studying since morning — x4 
gag d ue Yer vm auta far uen Piya aaa A wer gl et ( Past 
Perfect Continuous JI 


— Did — 


aefa : un qn owe sed! Sat? 


sur: of Asa 

areata : ur qui ese Wet s 
aqaa UII? 

"HI: St gi Asa GT 

arearftrent ; Far verit ques wm qe 
sr amit eit? 

IM : Ft 

aafaa : eM qe Ua Hl e fray 
fern? 

sar : 33 xe, Ae ong 3 fora 

area : END Sha AM A wed 
area fare Stew fara? 

sar: ot iren ÑA fear? 

Ae ART : Fa Tat Ha SHA Vs 
are faa 

sar : aet, FA aed fen 


F 


SATIS : FN HEI TA AR TE À? 


Tae : at ae! nba TD em 

SATA : FN TA AA-AAA YET 
wel WS R A? 

TT : SH, IS TI MI 

wea : I TA ft werd- gend Ve 
Tet si? 

Tet : a, ae Hat FA WT AT 

AMR : FT Pet at H Pent sam 
m tet et? 

TAM oed, Att afer m et a 

wer: FN FA saa Ve Tet a? 

AM : gi, Ws Tet at 


G 


Teacher : Did you get up early yesterday? 
fas qz 3m Heil ARS? 
Uma : Yes, madam, I did. Xa ASH, aig fes. 
Teacher : Did you have bread and butter? 
fzs 4 ta as tts Get? 
Uma : Yes madam, I did. 4a 434, am fes. 
Teacher : Did Rajni come to you at noon? 
fes Gri eng que T1? 
Uma : No, she didn't. Ù, vit fee. 
Teacher : Did you write this essay at night? 
fes q we fau vi te mge? 
Uma : No, I didn't, my brother did. Ñ 3T fee, nr sx fes. 
Teacher : Did you make your bed before coming to school? 
fes q "e AR ss Ta HAN Z epi? 
Uma : Yes madam, | did. 4a zn, arg fez. 
Teacher : Did you learn your lesson yesterday? 
fee q ri an aaa qud? 
Uma : No, I didn't. À 3g fee. 


— Was/Were — 


Teacher : Were you out shopping yesterday? 
qu 3 sme wifin Ars? 
Ramesh : Yes sir, | was. 918 W, STS ATS. 
Teacher : Were you not reading a book while walking? 
wp ate fen u m sme afa? 
Ramesh : Yes Sir, | was. 74 W, 313 afar. 
Teacher : Was Rama also reading while walking? 
ata Ta ade dfe age aif? 
Ramesh : No, she was just listening. Ñ, 3 afa sz ferafá. 
Teacher : Was your aunt singing at your house? 
ara an ame fafa te an eru? 
Ramesh : No, it was my sister. Ñ zz afa m3 FART 
Radha : Were you reading the newspaper? 9t 3] (fer a =H TI? 
Sudha: Yes, | was. 74 AE a. 


her: ocn qu fara aed om À? 

fana : ae i 

TAT : P FE GH Ae HL THT N? 

TEN : gi, HC FH AM 

TH : EN ae argent Heat aH el [He 
a? 

yar : Él, ae He TH us Fel Hem aM 

TAA : PN Ga He AAA eim À? 


weite : éd, À T N 9m 

aR : en ga fea À vec wel faa 
q> à? 

amps: Bi À a À ae wee oan 
T fam a 

ARA : FI quen LWA VET wed 
mA sn get eit? 

Wie gb pet b 

air : om quen Ai PRX uuu a 
"eel sem sm gat et? 

tint : aed, 3 set sm spe af 


H 


— Had — 


Kamal : Had you not gone to the Cinema? es 3 4íe m4 22 fam? 
Vimal : No I had not. Ñ, 33 & Fie. 
Rama : Had he closed the shop? &z I aers a vifa? 
Radha : Yes, he had. 44, € ÈE. 
Ram : Had he not met you till yesterday? 
tz el dfe Fe y fea dece? 
Shyam : No, he /radn't. À, et ez. 
Raman : Had you not gone to play vesterday? 
te qaie nae deo? 
Sudhir : No, | had not. Ù, AF ÈS Are. 
Sachin : Had you met Rohit anywhere before, 
te q te fra wen fato 
Anuj: Yes, | had met him in Shimla two years ago. 
wa sm; ez He feu za araon g saat smil. 
Neeraj : Had the train left before you reached the station? 
ize ae fawnoq (dez mum? 
Saurabh : Yes, it had. XA $e ÈZ. 
Seema : Had your mother gone to market before you reached 
home? @S Ar ue: "fa z mfe farn g thes em? 
Meera : No, she hadn't. À Yit ÈST. 


— Had been — 


"gr: omar qnom fuge À usd 
vg RÀ? 

TN : Bi, Rife À aa IW ed 
are fuse qur al Era s 
WI NI 

AUT: N JER MA mu Å RÀ uc 
IE 

vir : eif ae vt A ore fra & 
fera rt at fora FX VET STI 


RN: Te quent mansit diae sed af 
fa qn we di & Te WW WI 
Wm sm R 3! 


TM : Bi, vec eu Uu él gs ds R 


À, R ae Ù Wo sme TU 


Naresh : Had you been studying for the last two hours 


yesterday? t 4 aM REM WR q eme z Hast ARS? 

Ramesh : Yes, because I had been planning to see a film 
after finishing my work. ùa, fasia ag &s ata wifi g 
at a fren sme fuf um se. 

Naresh : But, Why had Ram also been studying with you? 
se, ag FS Wu seul a wen fae? 

Ramesh : Because, he had also been insisting on going with 
me for the film. fsrfst, €t t ife a efafeen ata ie 
fag Ht wR « finca. 

Naresh : But, your mother was saying that you had been 
planning to go out with some friends. we, 9 "ex afa 
din ez q te wh Sin g À ase fac um thew. 

Ramesh : Yes, previously we had been planning something 
of the sort, but later we changed our programme. 
aa, Wifaaract at ts ae wifi aaftin site q a, ae 
er at Ase sme VATA. 


ale xd (Remember ) 
aq gH Past Tense & varices (Affirmative) ae xj -emWIcHd 
(Negative) an uscd (Interrogative) aaa said 8! Maa del è fo 
Past Indefinite Tense 3 did deman far gers oid 8i! Past 
Continuous Tense 4 was, were aul Past Perfect Tense Ñ had & 
ae Peach aaa 8 not se siai Sl Sft WHR UA ae A Det Merah 


fhary did, was, were aa had area Ñ aad uga War À smt 8l 
Affir: I ate bread and butter. (318 Ue 3T vz act). 33 sene an mma unm 
Neg: I did not eat bread and butter. Int: Did I eat bread and butter? 
Affir: You were reading a book.(*] 9R "fr a FH). FA Jars VS R AI 

Int: Were you reading a book? 

qui Fas wg vit et 

Int: Had you read a book? 


Neg: You were not reading a book. 
Affir: You had read a book. (4 € t£ 31 qm). 
Neg: You had not read a book. 


Tarai fea 
th Day 


fami cerei ( Future Tense ) 
faci enrer chi fonum enl oft, stot A qea cum Hel A aer ur È: 1. 
Ram will study. (314 facet et) 2. Ram will be studying. (14 
fact di xem) 3. Ram will have studied. (r5 faa ga wats) 4. 


Ram will have been studying since morning. (sra fa ea 
aa vedi faa atin) adu caret, yana site srfqurqenrer chi aS 2-8 
maya: Future Indefinite, Future Continuous, Future 
Perfect A Future Perfect Continuous «gr Sid gl 


I 
— Will/Shall — 

Tere : aN qu dein? Govind : Will you play? faa 4 1? 

Wa : el, GT! Ram : No, I Won't. it, 31g at. 

"fere : Ga wa amem? Govind : Will you come tomorrow? faa 4 BA ZAI? 

WA : €i, ATST | Ram : Yes, / will. 48, 3g fai. 

"fepe : oun qu Ua Hl ei Sed? Govind : Will you stay here tonight? fact 4 R fear gage? 

WA : we, À ate ST Ram : No, /'ll go back. Ñ, aget M aH. 

"fene : EN qu Yan Hl won d fae) Govind : Will you see Raja on Friday? faa 4 ft UM SA IES? 

WA : wet, Fa PN wea BEM Ram : No, I'll Wait for you at home. Ñ, anga 32 it g dz BM. 
J 


— Will be/Shall be — 


afia: Het FA yu uw "reb 
"na «x en? 

Teh : i, Å pA Ta HH Tq Wes 
Tl HM | 

AATA : FI 84 Hel Fa GAG Aa eT 
Ga R en? 


Amitabh : Will you be in the train at this time tomorrow? 
fae 4 at 24 « 24 Ue fea erg zu? 

Rakesh : Yes, l']l be about to reach Kanpur at this time tomorrow. 
aa, Aga St Hearse 2 du rr te fau emu zu. 


Amitabh : Shall we not be playing a match at this time 
tomorrow? Ña at Ale «i veré 31 Ha Ve fea erm zu? 


Rakesh : Yes, we will be. 44, d facit Ñ. 
Amitabh : Shall we be coming to Simla again and again? 


Stet at ot afi z fen arta Us snp? 
Rakesh : No, we Won't be. À, at are a. 


— Will have/Shall have — 


Wrereft: ea ae cwn qu enit? 
verit : aei i 
Treff: en qu arte Are Wu BICI 
À sn sent etait i 
Tt : gi, À qa des eid sm opel eri 


Hai : Gump mer pH AAT aH TA Wü 
8 pet enit? 

Trt : ei, Ñ arg fla mp us ecqi 
HEAT GANA HL oat STH i 

Atal : Gem A TÉ HAST À Spp VM? 


TR : TA, 3 ears À bon qx dH 


L 


Meenakshi : Will she have gone? faa vit &a "3? 

Rajni : No, she won't have. Ñ, Yt dr 2a, 

Meenakshi : Wil/ you have come back from Kalka by next 
month? fae 4 $a HA Bah eH PAA SITZ TRE Ty? 

Rajni : Yes, /'ll have come back by then. 
aa, HET Ca HH Wu IS du. 

Meenakshi : Will you have taken your test by this time 
tomorrow? fae 3 $a 243 GN ere ag fau zreu zit. 

Rajni: Yes, I will have finished an important chapter of my life. 
aa, ang fact ta fipfaye wa gaie nu sm ur emp. 

Meenakshi : Will your brother have returned from Canada? 
fact an wer $a flrs win HAST? 

Rajni : No, he won't have. Ñ, €t are $3. 


— Will have been/Shall have been — 


Wad ; Fa He TA SU UH Al P BT? 
aan : ae, wae d vu mua wo ter EU 
Ward : sit, Gent ag Uefa Em Fz 


tel enm? 
weht : ae fre at at dat et ter enm 


Prabhat : Wil/ you have been sleeping at this time tomorrow? 
faci q èa aia witftin de fea oem gH? 

Sudhir : No, probably I shall have been studying at this time. 
À, dA ang ru ata vez te fea emm. 

Prabhat : And, What wi// your brother, Rajiv have been doing? 
ite, afe faa an gat, usta ia a gin? 

Sudhir : He will have been preparing to leave for Simla. 


À faa ira a frat z efra wit formen. 


ale xa (Remember) zd Te us gra AN (A) I shall not 
play. 3g {tet aie vet. (B) He will not play. &l fact aie tet. uga 
area Ñ ‘I’ ch ae shall amar é sik qx area 8 ‘He’ & uim will 

STAT gI 31 AIR Alawar ehTet chi fhar enr Aaa ched 8&1 aH Ug g 
feb meara Bq ues He, She, They, It, Ram anà sik era 
Gey you & «mr will cer Fant fhar ra e, sik SAA qeu |, We & 


are Shall ar, ctf ate |, We & are will & aut He, She, It, 
They, You aie & ae shall ar wart eta 8, dt det saat seh 

& feh Sd at stich GR the Gel TT el è, SA: (1) | will 
not play tomorrow. (2) You shall not return. $4 ari} HT 
AÍ gu WR à: 1. AA ener 4 Mert ah fara fear è aya À cher 


Aaga Fel deri 2. Ga AN eas adl 


8 area fea 


th Day 


epe Tgerqut serene fhai (Some Important Helping 
Verbs) Can, Could, May, Might, Must/Ought (to), 
Should/Would aa adem ama? dizi caret (Tenses) ct 
fear enr stare fenzr di agi ft arma aera farai ( 
okey Verbs aufa helping Verbs ) at Hert ferar iri 
Sie Sgen fenum enr Bara ae Can (cha) 


Hai d av (3) dares Brad È alal enr aref È — ‘Achar’! us 
SW ‘Gera & arf 8 de 8, foret ama are fed wa areat A equ 
Waal 831! Could ' Can er Yata gI ' Might have ' 
may I yata 21 Could sik would 4 arem Ys Het ux 
request ur amig cT Ua ATAT el 


— Can — 
Trt : en qu faa sem wendi el? Rajni : Can you play sitar? $a 4 faa? 
vist : ei, Ñ aia Å as aad £i Shashi : yes, | can play the flute as well. 

aa ag ha A a RE Uu de. 

Trt : 1 qu ud qun eter udi e? Rajni : Can you return my books? 33 7] fte4 wg qa? 
vist : act, 3 à at aei citer aac Shashi : No, I can't return them yet. Ñ 311g are frei em Ae. 
Trt : cup qu dep Ve wel et? Rajni : Can you read Sanskrit? $4 4 Te Hepa? 
wis : eii Shashi : yes, I can. 78, AZ Şa. 

— May = 
Ora : PA Ù 3T N Wd K| Student : May I come in Sir? À I3 F4 $4 M? 
AMAIR : ei, IMA | Teacher : Yes, you may. 24, 31. 
ora : P Ñ ae an À ufnfen et Student : May | attend Bal Sabha, Sir? 

Wed g? À am sms are AMT, M? 

ANAG : ei, set GM a Teacher : Yes, with great pleasure/of course. 


aa, fag re ere aii wd. 
BA : P À Num F MA HM HAM R, M? Student : Sir, may I accompany Suresh? W, 4 a3 — 


STET : Tet! TA Wea SATA HH WU wl]! Teacher : No. You better finish your work first. 
a. 3p ex fnf an ach wu c 


— Could — 


WA: FT TRUE BM act HT AH? Raju : Could you do this work alone? F3 4 x fea Ah Ac? 


wur : éd, Fea sehen él mu Wl Suresh : No, I couldn't. Ñ, 3TI$ PER. 
WA: RM as BAG W PER Age Ht Gat? Raju : Could she help you in time? HS vil Sea FFA Z9? 
WU : wi, Ue I Suresh : Yes, she could. 44, vil FE. 
WY: SM qu A fero writ em wed e? Raju : Could you bring me a glass of water? 
Hes q fart At ar era aim alert? 
qur : Gm a Suresh : With pleasure. faq QR. 

— Might/Must/Ought (to)/Would/should — 
wae Ber A saat Aes wii Sohan might have helped him. Wea Age Fa FS fen. 
Wa WE Wei SA ST | He might have come here. € Age @4 HA fear. 

Wa sae faae wx Hava wr afer | I must attend his marriage. 31% Ae seve first fest. 


Fa ca as TH R aKa VFA VT ETI I must reach home by 10 O'clock. 
ang mue tra gp wm 2A xb aes. 


BA aay A Brel ug wm HEM afer! We ought to love our youngers. at Hz z era sax Ara, 
m ae fast ae wx Si? Would you post this letter please? q 4 Gre fau cet «its? 
Te aan afte afia wu a wr You should attend the class more regularly. 

afia i q YE Seve « Wem AK venit. 


ura 7d (Remember) 
1. (a) Can I walk? (a) May | walk? 
(b) Can you do this job? (b) May I do this job? 
(c) Can you sing a song? (c) May I sing a song? 
FR fed 7a Can aret arent A af, «radar sie at chr ster sla 8, site 
May det aret x sala, Sat APT aT gue sie SU Wee eld Sl 
Can | walk? ar arf 8 fà ar Gad aed- Ar aifch 8? set axe May 


| walk? a Ades gongia art A è — ur 3 Se ex cj? 

da al att Hél-hel May a af Ñ Can a waht ced 81 Ge serrer 8 dl 
Ueda è, ux Stele aA 8l 

2. aT feb uget Ht Tear Tur 8, could sie might ar can sik may & 
Wale & seu g, set agg ought sik should a War adea Ala (HAT 
ARL) cht Wene Het ch fera fehar Stat 81 g4 areal eh arf eny, areal 3 gaT 
uah eh oras aXe VAS eta eeu! 


gaai fea 
th Day 


Slat ste urfar eh arg ( Sentences of Order and 
Request ) 
att amar cem mA ds pe ure fea wa giu Aada area afa, 


imperative mood & are hga el Soh ‘AS’ ( Mood ) Ñ als 
‘ta’ ( Tense ) q ama usar! um: feat ( Verb ) & At eu dh «mr 
él area a gl Srl gl SAH ANAE Axetal À fena Gl Achall gl 


fafa fhai ( Imperative Mood ) 


— —_- — 9 
ow NY > 5 


NO. 09. S a UMS ow UL cS oen 


Wm eut | 

am wat 
"ret Sf wert | 
ATT AM FÀ I 
TIE MA | 
JUF AAA TAT | 
ga di i 

edd SMT 

T3 qu s 
IM ETN 


. Ws qus A WT 
. ra-uWWg su sre 


AAA AM 1 


. IEP Ga S| 

. Ware Aa mui 

. FHA Ad HT | 

. BS Wale THT 
. TA shot Bris dl 
. weet 

. F3 A wae FÀ 
. aT Ses 
. sb ua Yer 

. fen Wa Rl 


Look ahead. GF Hes. 

Go ahead. M arte. 

Drive slowly. tga AÑ. 

Mind your own business. WSs ak 3313 fasta. 
Go back. Ù a. 

Take care of him/her. 2 FAR AF feme. 
Just listen. E ferm. 

Come soon. PH HA. 

Let me see. Ae Ft a. 

Be ready. Ñ tet. 

Move aside. Fa HAS. 

Think before you speak. fis fawn 4 Site. 
Do come. & *H. 


Inform me about her/him. mri At starse eufem. 
Don't cut jokes. D€ He NA. 

Don't talk nonsense. J€ ete WAA. 

Never mind. Yat "272. 

Leave me alone. cia 4 aM. 

Let it be. ci2 zz sil. 

Have a heart @4 31 12. 

Hold on. rg AÑ. 

Never forget. aX THR, 

Don't worry. Sr «i. 


. RI fast erf PÀ | 
. wu gU I 

. AZTI 

. afer 


sw esu i 
wm af sete 


. Wet nifa wa wife 
. Shi ament mfi i 
. REC STIST sige 


Hae Td Wi 3m3i, FR-FR 
at ard Srt 


. UMTS Ua ATI 


ae Ws citi 


. Tt die anti 


IA Sb ANA HI PÀ, Ga dh 
aaa Get | 


. Shaq uma wr wam i 
. We aA wi | 

. Ware Wa E 

. S[STd Wt WIS wl! 
MCPI EIK 


Please try again. 'effst 21g A. 

Please wait a bit. @itst de 31 fae. 

Please come in. Sis FH 73. 

Please be seated. Tia af difes. 

Please reply. Sia RATB. 

Please stay a little longer. Titi xe wu fafa eiim. 
Please don't embarrass me. “ia Se $899 Ft. 
As you like/As you please. ÙS 4 age / Ust q wie. 
Do come again. 3 #4 A. 


Come to the point, don't beat about the bush./Stop rambling 
and come to the point. &;H g @ Wge, Ste «fle 3rgrae g GMAT 
Tafel Us HA g «Wie. 

Don't be silly. 3-2 sit fact. 

Take this dose. @ fea Sra. 

Follow me/Come with me. Wiat ft. /sp fae rit. 

Work while you work, and play while you play. 

ah aga 4 ah, ts A Ig uu. 

Strike the iron when it is hot. RIEF 4 AAT AA Fe FH Ble 
Vacate the place. 4&2 q Ta. 

Never Mind. 4a% "£s. 

Hold your tongue/Mind your words. Biles AK enge AR ada. 
Fax it. 5448 Zz. 


44. Wh s ifc Please keep in touch. Sits HT 24 e. 

45. STA II Wt HIT TA I Have faith in yourself. tà 359r $4 "Ires. 

46. STA TH À PA vil | Mind your own business. WES 4 3il4 ferta. 
47. ATA TA Hl si wel I Speak your mind. le alt Ws. 

48. dhe mp BE eb R I Please don't be formal. wia She af pira. 
49. ae Uae ofan a Ws ct Send this packet by courier. 43 fea fase arg PRR. 
SO. fem Gla 9t ara 81 Donate generously. SAE Aaah. 

51. PUN At Gerad PX | Please help me. '«ffst &c« Ht. 

52. Baur À Ay cil I Be careful. «ff FIFA. 

53. "NT EIE AT | Lend me a hand please. efe Ht 31 $2 TH. 
54. Aas al PN FÀ | Try to understand. ZI g Hents, 


ale xd (Remember ) 
1. ama} eal fà is, are, am, was, were, has, had, will, would, 
shall, should, can, could, may, do, did, might ar aR area às 
SIT A SIG, dl W3TdTden dTcRI sid 8 Si Sha Ñ (Subject & aa) smi 


at MARUT 


[^] 


(1) Am I à fool? 


are, s fer: 


[B] 


I am not a fool. 


(2) Were those your books’ Those were your books. 


(3) Can I walk for a while? You can walk for a while 


(4) May I come in? You may come in 


2. Do SiR Did cbr Wah aane BAR VA AT TAM ch [eru saga 
él ar feat area crt ema a qà: 
(1) Ñ Wa: Beet 32d £1 
Ñ Wd: Beet Sar | I got up early in the morning 
Sach APRA GIG: SUM 
(3) 4 ura: sez aél som $ | | do not get up early in the morning 


(4) 4 ma: sicat ael Sar I did not get up early in the morning 
aus ea feb ARIA aa TAM d fen Hat: do not six did not 
USA UST! WAI TW SHH ch few uel do six did Asad ugel erta 8l 


| get up early in the morning. 


|W wes Saal € ? 


Do I get up early in the morning? 


> 


Did I get up early in the morning 


10«xrai fa 


th Day 


emu feat och, ferar freres, «mus sie Gel seil ste urged 8l vRTSRI ale 
D P E Ele 
LS sitet ar dhe dad e dem smi A sre sie Smcedspm 
Ur | 

1. Hadid & few um mA ssa) ear x Mn d fed get e ufeul 
SxdHTel he ch Ad enr Al eurer ANLI ste Grell eh SY SA aA chi Shes HT 
Sore AST! Sadia WY-Bax ch ST FAT ST Gand 81 naa shh, oe ART 
4 &ll Uh-aae Al TTerdl gat HX SS Yared AI alfgrar ae! -A mafa HA 
edt oat se aaa AY ATT Beret siat 

2. f d aaa so He ae at aen- Wa AM Fe ch BY FR-TR 
See) AIA ch ATA ATTA ATS, ATTA SEARUT Spe sie std ANATA 
STI 

mu ccu T IT 
HST A IA IST SAR sy We Gl Gia d Ud ah fon ara fender dha g sik 
Hel FUR hl TRA gI 


aara afte ( Drill Tables ) 


qme (Table]—1 afa [Table]—2 


They pleased. 
E were sorry. 


(i) erferesr 1 SiR 2 A 24-24 a alferg! fthe slerens feni] cae al Sah omi 


CGIE 
(ii) Bae chy aAA aaar & asara gre aane (Affirmative) 81 ga% 
-emIeHea (Negative) sTe ga & Ag aa a Heit? Stem 8, is, am, are, 


thirsty. 


tired. 


was, were harei & sra not eil? saw cb eu A — She is not ready. 
sot Dar amu ai aríererart À ARIA amen sm | 
(iii) arferenr-2 & Faria (Affirmative) arat & warna (interrogative) 


ae GIELI) 
afart | Table ]— 3 


did not 
can 
may 


The boy must not 
Iis friends ought to 
should 
will 
can not 


use this train. 
do as I say. 

go for hunting. 
enter the cave. 


DUR d gs diferenr-3 H 64 are fea wa di aust Aa at drferenr A A USER 


Grey! 
alfercnt | Table ]— 4 


Be 
Go 
Have you written 
Did you wake up 


Will you come 
Can you read 
May I accompany 
Could Rama solve 
Mind 

Don't 


day after tomorrow? 
Sanskrit? 

Ramesh, sir? 

this problem? 

at once. 

to Radha? 

early yesterday? 
your own business. 
ready. 

befool me. 


diferenr-A4 Ñ 1 sie 2 ical A dlechs ca aay fed T3 81 3 aaa ah AA Ural 
A A fed 7a 81 se Sa Va ils fe d att aries aaa Faq OT fhe SAHT BIAS 
AI 

avart ( Practice ) 


[seen f 
1. 34 creat A pe Tees 8l erui gery sie areal enr sare AAN: 1. 
Good night uncle, how are you ? (214 &: gst) 
2. Is he your cousin brother ? 


She is not my cousin sister. 

. Good afternoon, my son . (ura: at ss) 5. Good morning, 
mother . (at aot qug?) 2 . ga arat & Sidi! sik RA e veut ux eura 
afay six mAN fe; cat areal & arai e aaa ( Number ) 3 aur 


Rw 


aR È? 

1. fat sft am gi Father has come. 

2. wat ot at-a amg 81 Mr. Sharma has just left . 

3 . Sele emunt fix ge g1 He has called you again. 

Ce Stax? feral arai ‘ars are è er sidh 3 Father has come (fiar 
ara 8) agate gem ÈI set uem ae ok dies gren G sl, ‘ay 2’, ‘aE 
aren — a wt sre ues egeo (Uae) ‘fa’ ef ‘qa’ a raf 8, "gau! 
X ad, ARE oa oft amu RA d sitet drew sumi en usd ued Fa H 

area ch] ater che ei — ‘(sit) graf arsfr-areft Tar 81 Saat PS semi el 
fox BUR fed aaa enr sitet A agave He A afoars del eniti (tau, geen fea, 
Tail Box). 


3—Rrerar A ae sal at ater cfs 
(a) emu feet ds gi oie sik dg ead ast Uifae He, dl STU ce] — 
Thanks for your hospitality. (sucht Agnar enr 3Tfebur) | 
(b) | am very grateful to you. | shall be very grateful to you. 
You have been a great help. z4 AA areal at uga chau fo s 
cRIT Bede È? Het fpa AT HI WANT Heal fÈ? 
alg fe such feru amen hed ue, suc lg ehTH ex &, at 3ITU Het — 
| am very grateful to you. (4 suchl/sue aga Hearse g)i You 
have been a great help. (su Akt aga Haa ch) | 
sot Var oe STU. fet XI soa als HM ae ch few cg dl ‘3 Ugel d 
ar A errare 23 & fav edit — | shall be very grateful to you. (4 
HATART TST Meh Sli) | 
(c) alg auch dt Ye ux SUT Usar Het ent at STU Gah SAR À He uad 
@ — Oh, | don't deserve this praise. (4 s« mim & ara ae g) 1 


mera u« ea ANN — ( a) God, gods; (b) good, goods . dat sits 


“a God safe UAT, BAS es wuld sch taal SAX Ut Gat 
OT URAC Ucn dl È, states Saar at dad ote 8, ev ert hl Good (AA 
&) Hula sresr, goods (Sa è) aufa SA! 


5 . 34 U at raa A chau sie sah ef ergy — Marvellous, 
Splendid, Disgraceful, Absurd, Excellent, Nonsense. 
6 . 84 a Gl Sa Baste fen 3 fha- wa Ht Une Hed 6 — Nasty, 


Woe, Hello, Hurrah. 


al Ux ear AN — ( a) Well begun, half done. (b) To err is 


SUPR. to forgive mms. (c) Thank you. (d) Just coming . 3 
qe teat H sree enm Sl a AR b, area A fenum maa 8! c ad arat a 
Heal maa $1 Sera AS TRI Va gl seb ond @, Ueg 4 aaa a ae 
area è, wil WUT ae aT GA ed el swf A Ud aru at eliptical 
sentences cel sITdT &1 Q3I ae HT soit 3 Ser Wace! 

8. Just coming . cbr ae fea & uga are À aA fear e — ‘A art an ver g, 
"gi SITU US Heh è fe EA SAH HY ^qg Srl Sm ver e^ Awl gl Aha? FAR 
gm ‘et Thal 8 | Sth 8l AM AAN als such uw STU si SITUE. sch 
Ws d or A uei ong sex TT sie va guo fa d at A Ga ao 
aed A dei eile: sie egy — Just coming . agi yof arra gh — He is 


just coming. 


staan ct ear A fA — ( i) You speak English. (ii) do you 
speak English ? d Positive ) a3 È, Gael WAHE ( 
Interrogative )I 
Wgel dre Ñ ‘do’ special (Seah) febr sey A wile- xf USICHch ara 
aa Ta 81 VS gl do sie does «grae fare vile ae ale fers areal d 
WMA AT TASa SX Sa WaT ATR enr AA feet F oft fendiu — 
You go to school. (2) You play hockey. (3) She is back from 
office at 6 p. m. (4) Mother takes care of her children. (5) 
They go for a morning walk. (6) | always work hard. 
10.0911 Fed VaR are enr fea) A state ANNI 
11. dda ciet Hl Sra Special (agaa) Verbs Ñ 3i ge fAs 8 — is, 
am, are, has, have. afd fed arat Ñ set enr Want gar el 


(i) The moon is shining. Is the moon shining? 


(ii) We are listening to you. Are we listening to you? 
(iii) My father has gone out. Has my father gone out? 
(iv) 1 have seen it. Have | seen it? 


ema ch all creat at chau sik en ANN fh a Positive 4 
Interrogative c aì 8, anf% is, are, am, has, have 4 af special 
verbs arat 3 umm uge Aara vd oid & Sil feast ch sra A Waray fg 
Mid 81 Se Shed xig tone Al Aso UAH vs Sar ÈI 

SIS SU c stot area cht fet} A state exe UIST! 

12. Art fed areal at wearin sarsu six are BD saan fee H Sura 

AN: (1) Someone is knocking at the door. (2) Your friends 

are enjoying themselves. (3) | am reading a comic. (4) It is 

Friday today. (5) Your hands are clean. (6) The train has just 

arrived. (7) We have studied English. (8) It has rained for two 

hours. (9) They have gone to bed. (10) You have already 
finished your dinner. 


Bo A Fai fe 


13. sitet F 24 Gera feri &: (i) do, does, did, is, are, am, was, were, 
has, have, had, will shall, (ii) would, should, can, could may, might, 
must, ought (to) (iii) need, dare, used (to) ( i ) ugeft 13 fare ma: 
Tenses 4 am ardt €1 gent Walt amd uisa, od a Grad fea 3 tea red 8l 
(ii) ae should, could ai might a URaa amu sted fea Ñ ura 
aX Th gl 
aad exgr e fe ma: d at fare wera fenur cl aeaa edi 8, Ga — | 
may go. AJAS (Interrogative) aes FAT gl at WI: 9 Gs Aaa dh ARE 
À 3m wd! sk — May | go? qaren (Negative) aR gam gl at 24 
Wenn fara c sme sik qe fara A wget not Bsa è, sd — | may not 
go. 
14. dre fed mà vata drei enr fect sni wu: (1) Must | tell 
you again? (2) Must she write first? (3) Can’t you find your 
book? (4) Could they repair it for me? (5) Could you show me 
the way? (6) Won't she be able to get the cinema tickets? (7) 
Won't you be able to come to see us? (8) Should he go to bed 


early? (9) Should not the rich help the poor? (10) Dare I do it? 

(11) Need you be told to be careful? (12) May I have the room? 

(13) May | accompany you? (14) Should | ask him first? (15) 

Would you wait for a few minutes? (16) Did he give you 

money often? 

15. aa sy od È fee must, ought, need, dare, used (to) 3 «rere 

fe»ari (special verbs) aa harsi cb «rara St Wan A sire gI 

ar à; dari (Positive) sik aara (Negative) aret ej agaa 
Be ere a a rere ene NES 

| 

(1) | need a towel. (2) She needn't go to the bank. (3) You 
needed rest, didn't you? (4) I might go to Qutab Minar? (5) You 
needn't worry. (6) | ought to sleep now. (7) You needn't go there. 
(8) | must save money. (9) There isn't any need to discuss this. 
(10) He won't attend the meeting, will he? 

16. a UA aan Sah ifgrud ux fed Ta 8l ger stare AANI Sum STU 

AU aura wait eb Sax Ht e Bhat | 


(1) Can you speak correct English? No, I can't. 
(2) Will you speak to her? No, I won't. 
(3) Could they have gone there alone? Yes, they could have. 
(4) Should | wait for you at the station? No, you shouldn't. 
(5) Does she tell a lie? No, she doesn't. 
(6) Do you speak the truth? Yes, I do. 
(7) May we go now? Yes, you may. 
(8) Weren't you off to the market? Yes, ] was. 
(9) Hadn't she finished her work? Yes, she had. 
(10) Must they work hard? No, they needn't. 


17. Gal Gl xx al Wen A far SIT Achat à — 1. uut (Complete) Su s, 2. 

aia ST AI Sales d ST 8: Q. Do you read English? (Question) 

A. Yes, | read English. (Complete Answer) A. Yes, | do. (Short 
Answer). 

SIT sedia 3 Afar gud enr Uu Heal Sth Yea 8! vs cl gu wreal F 
ald 6, BIA Ux Sd Hed & Ur GH Ux Deal h Ul enr Sade 4d e dl Gata a el 
D M M M ee ee 

| 

aa dr fed 8 agree a ifSna Sax are’ samu:( 1) No, | am not 
going there. 


( 2) Yes, | have written to her. 

( 3) No, she has not replied to my letter. 

( 4) Yes, Madam, | woke up early . 

( 5) Yes, | ate chat. 

( 6) Yes sir, | was reading a book while walking . 

( 7) No, I had not gone to cinema. 

( 8) No, I shall not play . 

( 9) No, we shall not be coming again and again. 

10) No, she will not have gone. 
18. TA fea RA ch areal or sime A aga chifery, fux Td eu simt 
aga xi fart AN: 1. qur Ga oad gl? 2. STU 3d Ud È cur? 3. qui 
HY SAH UdT Vd 6? 4. ale at adi as 8? 5. Pe HS AR Heal 8? 6. qu 
SITU ART È? 7. FM AM SITGII« TT «8 82 8. GUT Alex ay 8? 9. SI Sat 
GERI AHH Gal g? 10. A Sa Hs UA SITUT È? 11. BA de HVA! BAT 
UT? 12. RA Hes aa eil? 13. He fo Ge aur? 14. È He fida He? 15. 
Ws di-o 8? 16. qur Ug Ga 8? 17. qur dg Sal Gd! È? 18. A aa 
Ñ wx oh? 19. qur gH ug uber sme fer Ata ài 20. RIT SN Uh HUI 
Hel? 21. HT A ew Dell? 22. «UI Ug TS Ham gleet edil? 23. qur ad 
Joh? 24. aur d fieri sm? 25. eur qu ua fe Aol te xd? 26. eur qq 
aust ues Uh atale ch fetu Hel ¢ wed? 27. qur A Wehr À fet Ache E? 
(1) Do you know? (2) Do you know him? (3) Do you know his 

address? (4) You haven't got hurt, have you? (5) Have you 

anything else to say? (6) Are you annoyed? (7) Are you going to 

the market?/ Are you going out for shopping? (8) Are the 

tomatoes fresh? (9) Has he seen your house? (10) Has he written 

to you? (11) Did he know you? (12) Have you taken the medicine? 

(13) Did you get something? (14) May I make a request? (15) Is 

everything fine? (16) Is it true? (17) Does she know you? (18) May | 

go home now? (19) Shall we get this magazine for you? (20) Will 

you do me a favour? (21) Will you go for a walk? (22) Will this bus 

stop at Madras Hotel? (23) Should I call him/her? (24) Should I visit 

him/her? (25) Can't you stay for a day? (26) Ca'nt you lend me 

your book for a week? (27) Can I see Mr. Prakash? 


Azar: gu axe Sy sieht dni dre ses emu seu amu fat sik uRfaal c 
MWY 2-8 Shes Hr SPAS ALT! 


117aRedi fea 


th Day 


ger afta ( 2nd Expedition ) 
et ae e 


Sis de gH arent sitet sterqTer cb UR start 


Silent Letters ) enfe ferui cb sragaa sient A om EA 
uga 16 d À 19 d feat A amu Usrareren ART LIT AUT ARICA ATA 
visiefT creer orca RI arg, aes RÈ qun afirma 


waa ferfü cht aofa 

sidi cbr feifar gra e, RA chr gaan 
sist FA A Z qa Het 26 af gla 8 Saleh RA 3 er d g qe 46 qvi gld 8l 
soit qufarer 8 qut (Letters) al war & gd è — FS (Capital) si — A sR 
ele (Small) si — a RI fhe 3 aÅ aut era X fsra-fsyar stare & gla g, sik 
feat A AA-AAA ara ch] Sa VAR quf um uem c gu: (1) em A sa 
(Capital) avt 

(2) ord & sé (Small) aof 

(3) ferar ch aS (Capital) avt 

(4) fera & atè (Small) aof 


aome ( Alphabet) 
Waa ha A 


BÀ d as AAT (Capital Letters) Bla dà; Bie AAT (Small Letters) 


A B C D E F G H a b c d e f g h 
v d$ d d $i Ft wa v wd d d i ums Wb w 
I J K L M N O P i j k l m n o p 
wt *» ud wo uw sp Ñ mw Ft 5 wd un ui wt Ñ 
Q R S T U V W X q r s t u v w x 
A mM ud d q4 d A usd A mw d 4 Å seq usd 

Yn Z y Z 

ag ws ag ws 


1 MN ED E c, e, i, m, n, O, r, S, U, V, W, 
X,Z=14 

2. SR ct dis feat 4 fera ot aret aof — b, d, h, k, |, t= 6 avt 
3 . aR ifa 4 ford sd aret qut — f = 1 quf 
4. fra et dia oe 4 ferai ord ari avt — g, j, p, q, y 2 5 avf 

aga SF AM stot A soa EI cha cane RO Gat ord e Sie Ug Wd e 
fh SAchT cha Sc «Ter È feh SAA Ye ASl Sl Aha! HS aT nenad eld &, d 
AUT AE Yat HI IS Hed e BR Fes Ut theta Merc gI VA Sorel sargo 
agent east cht fehl esq gend CT WEI A È — AAT HY Gd 8? 

sont chi fer east 81 aa ad eaa (Stylish) sm 81 gaht fears ch 
Aan ài Sach Herel cht dtes chH-surar gidl ài emu Ug SIU Spe$| aS He ci 
fes enTa-urr quf 2, 3 ar 4 dfenat A ferr sid ale 81 Veet STU ares} ake UR Asal 
arei Ht US SISTI ANAT! Tes STAT BIST BI TV dl fy fe STU fate ass 
act caret A oft ferait at oft ora ere Step A wer! 

SPURT Get US ST Que] feb eah cies Uset A HAL ger vgl el Tae fea 
Al ug Pa aaar Sw Ue Asal ae Ht A ues qs utdfa- fetu, wet gl sg 
lathe Ua gl AT dae, ses} sa Ghat e [erg g« ga Sih gI hae Udch sere Hi 
Ted eI te Hl Fas HT AAI Be AAV, SAR YACHT HT TTY RI 


atch & fefzra afta ( Cursive ) ater 


W^ uU C uU CY c E Tk AT og KE We 1 
GE ERRARE". 


are «d (Remember ) 

1. gage Capital) cas Gell Aa Edad Ere 
cl Walt dTeRI d» see A, aaftharac Gar H (GS Delhi) steal à: afa 
wut 3 (Sa Doctor & feu Dr.) aer nata a feat & ara (GS March, 
Saturday) aie & feu ga 81 ae (Capital) auf & gA si a cea Ñ 
Test od è (aed fet Ñ sit eed) | 

E T of pene oan ie a 

l 

2. RA amr ferfa A) erga us Ra sreit d è afè sidst (eat 
AA 3) asa ch Sich uus Ad ond gI 


12aReai fea 


th Day 


aiüsft 3 er ( Vowels ) aft aisn ( Consonants ) al ag & aof gia 


è — a3 ( Capital ) itz &lé ( Small )1 zer TRE fea A sects gl 
GA 81 sa "gi cael sik Aral & AA-AAA semo & ar A SIGTUTI SIT 
Vel al SY A 3ITU TIT fora & areas S Maa aotm Sat 


sisi d ura wae quf (vowels ardew) € Ske sah aoa a 
(Consonants aisea) 3 auf gu war & Vowels: AEIOU 
Consonants: BCDFGHJKLMNPQRSTVWXYZ 

aidwil A ex$ Vowels au Consonants «T ade SU Ñ faq senor glar 
a EIS AA MU H, L, M, N, 
P amie quf stchet A ofl, Ud, Ua, UH, Ya, dl aR aleb ord &, ued geal A oa: 
SAH SEIU HAM: 7T, g, A, H, a, U anf glar el 

sash aofaren & quit at ster A -ot Sear eld €, d saree eh wa A 2x 
Weare & 


sist aut aaa ud vr ost aut anara ud yra 


A (U) a (Car FR); V (Way 4) N (%7) 3 (Nose ÑA) 
à (Man Ì7) O (3i) FÙ (Our ama) 
B (at) a (Book GF) Hl (Open A) 
C (at) $ (Cat $2); 8 (Cent AZ) P (tt) 4 (Post We ) 
D (31) z (Did fes) Q(9p)* FF (Quick FAF) 
E ($) $ (She v); v (Men Ì7) R (3r) 1 (Remind AFE) 
F (UF) *$ (Foot 2) S (Wa) W (Sand ÑS) 
G (Ñ) 7l (Good TE); st (George Uist) T (È) 2 (Teacher faz) 
H (v) € (Hen $3) U (4) 3 (Up FY, Cup #9) 
S (Salute UZ) 
I (33) 3 (India 39ga); Ag ( Kind Hers) V (at) a (Value 44) 
J (à) F (Joke sim) W (S)  s(Walk fs) 
K (*) * (Kick fFF) X (usu) (X-ray TRL) 
L (wa) A (Letter ere) Y (sm) 4 (Young 4); IF (My H3) 
M (un) H (Man 44) Z (4S) "i (Zebra siad) 


sitet A Hga stare: Ch F, th wy 5; ph m; sh q; gh 7; gh & ud ae 
(Vowel) «x gl, at gh ar samu ge (Silent) glar &, sid — Right (sc) 
aAA T Stat e, ski ghost (Mæ) — Ya, amer ensfi-ensft gh d & AI Seq 
aft amar 8, sid rough el 


sre SR ole aram] en aHT 
sitet cht arau-vaar À ele (Small) siz gs (Capital) AT start er wart 
am è sS aof (Capita) er vam Aa eet u« aa È: 


1. Were ST HI Vee STR I This is a box. When did you come? etc. etc. 


2. fadt efe Wa Wee HI Tee AR | The Ganges, The Taj, Mathura, Ram Nath, etc. 
3, Hast wf 35 et WH VM HI WAH AR | His coat is ragged, And blown away. He drops his 
head, And he knows not why? 
4. Nfa weg 3p farm wast sat d feu P. T, O., N. B. 
s. We a ane & fadi & AH mp Vee Haz! January, March, Sunday, Monday, etc. 
6. TAS wb suf d Wem Ha | B. A., LL. B., M. Com, etc. 
7. Svat db mm dem Saw fen enr smi rd God, Lord, He, His. 
wd $ weed AN | 
8. aie Aa" & feni How can I ever forget 


What you have done for me? 
9. TA YS Hd uma Fale (Salutation) HI AM Dear kavita/AunuSir, 


Barat sme (Complementary clause) 1 Yours sincerely, / Affectionately yours, 
Fee AN | 

10. Quotation mark sat dre YS "ud uw, He said, "Don't forget to inform me the 
STF] «I GEN SRT | date of your interview.” 


ale xd (Remember ) 
(i) ‘a’ & fera sith (esa) autarer Ñ c, k, q qut amd gI eel-eel ev d 
feu ck ne Aro UK RE q ne as 
ahs); (ii) 1a ferg agen g stat à (good) sik ‘al’ & N j (jam), 
ag qm wr d feu g sit stat È (germ stf, generation SRIMA); 


(ii) 
‘a’ & fer sittoit A v sie w wae eld 8, si — very at, wall ata; (iv) 
e 


E & fae f att onan 2, Aeon EIU mS aie 


.g 
fruit, Philosophy ux sist 4 Sear shan ‘th’ a8 (tH) Star 8l 


* q & ma gar u amar 2, Ba — quick, Cheque aie 


13dsgai fea 


aga 
eldi è, Sa — A «T STAR 3i, Y, d, SE 
E chr y, 3 au $ (ae sean); | ar seareo g, ong, 3I, amg; O aT 
JIU Bi, A, 3, HB, A; WRU AY, HF AR 31 anfel Bei staal 24 
«seht ast d zratéoren STAT ura ert 


ma: ear TST g fe att sitet ch semo H Sh Yt Hed el Sil ATT ch 
SeIRU ch He fasty faa e, fore alsa Vee sito Ghat drei ch fetu saga 
&l 81 uge cael (Vowels) & sean a fava Ñ fear aed el 
A xh scaru & fH 
A (a) & Sea ager à etd È — Q, SH, VI 
A-9() 
An Uch 
At (Qe) ux 
Lad (ts) asa 
Rat (*e) 3gr 
Man (343) ag% 
Stand (xés) aè gla 
Mad (4s) una 
Ban (S4) «arat 
A - aif (7) 
All (sitet) Ga 
Wall (ate) clare 
Fall (mia) feat 
War (dix) zi 
Call (enfer) Seat 
Small (Stet) Stet 
A = H 


Far (thr) a, Are (si) &, Star (R) arı 

A - 8I 

Ware (a3) ada DLL 
Spare (asx) afte 

Fare (thai) ferar 

Care (her) Ware 

Dare (S3) aed Heat 

There (ùs) agi 

Share (Xr) fear sea 

A=¥% 

uf& A ch ala Y UT | enr Wal giar ei, dl Sach gedmur 'U' ch GAM el sia 8l Ux 
"Jg 'U' HS err SeIRU cat È: Pay (Ñ) daa 

Way (3) art 

Stay (xé) eg«dr 

Gay (3) mra 

Brain (37) feart 

Main (34) Fea 

E & searu & faa 

E (e) & agen à sean etd è — u (2), 3, $1 


Well (det) gei, TST 


When (da) «s, a 

E-£ 

Be (at) gi 

We (dt) &1 

He (8l) ag (gfi) She (aft) ag (veftfeizr) 
EE = d (ated zeman) 

See (at) xaa 

Weep (dtu) et 

Bee (st) yard 

Sleep (eu) a 


EA=¢ 
Clean ath OT AM ches 
Sea (at) «az 
Heat (dle) mi ur m Hear 
Meat (Me) ara 
E = ardt ais caf ael 
ale fhe 6a ch Sea A e Sad al Sahl AU enis Seal del ela, sie Saat Veet 
Sm Ub UT ue A afi oi (Consonants) at stea vit 3rd xax (Vowel) 
&ldT 8, SAT SIRO cial gl STAT 81 Ard Uda eae A, |, O, U & ary ifn «ae 
ding cR NR ad A'é@, a‘ A' a 
FoI 'u' glar à Si E e AUT els Ferny aet 
Shame (3I) ers 
Nane 
Lame (A7) erst 
Same (a4) det 
( b ) aff adadf cae‘ 1' gt, at 1 er sear ‘one’ glare oi aifqu ' E ' 
cl 3TU4T cls START del Sle! 
Wife (argum) Ut 
Nine (a1s4) at (9) White (arse) athe 
Line (es) 
( c ) aR ydadi xax ' O ' gt, at’ O ' er sean ‘a’ glare SR aifqu E cr 
HOT alg SMU adl gari 
Nose (ats) arh 
Hope (et) smar 
Smoke (Sth) esti 
ee 


Rule (Set) faa 
Tune (em) eafa 
June (srz) sri 
Tube (ems) «dft 
EW-s34 
Few (RI) $e 
Mew (XI) 2-2 
New (31) 701 


Dew (sy) site 


| d searu a Fray 

| (i) & agar a er gld 8 — 3. omg ensfl-ensft ‘a7 star oft Seay glar 8l 
|= 3 (ga Sea) 

Ill (Set 

Kill (faber) AR Stet 

Big (fa) esr 

With (fete) «rer 

Ink ($a) Set 

Ship (faa) stent 

| = 3g 

Kind («rs-s) «ung 

Mild (arges) 44 

Behind (Rere) the 
Mike (Hts) Aghia 
Bind (srés) sua 

Mile (amga) Ate 

l= ong T ong 

uf& lh sa GH Sy, al Ier SeaRU ams (ar ans) ela &: Right (asc) dla 
Sight (zrrze) afè 

Light (ase) Arf 

High (g$) Har 

l= A 

Firm Ae 

First (ee) Use 

| = aA 

Fire (mrax) Sir 

Admire (usuras) usar epe / AeA 
IE = Z, El = $ (f) 

Brief (sith) «fara 

Siege (ats) at 

Achieve (srda) ura heal 
Receive (fata) eir 
Deceive (Refla) mar ear 


O & sanu d fu 
O (0) & agen searenr 3 eld È — sif, st, 3, v, AI 


) 

Hope (et) smar 

No (at) 

Old (sites) uar 
Gold (mes) Sat 
Home (gt) ux 

Most (ale) uraffiren 
Joke (Sith) Agi 
Post (Uke) sre 

OW = sit (Ld semn) 
ant W & 6H us 

Low (at) aha 

Show (ait) usta 
Row (3l) tft 

Crow (st) exam 

Sow (at) stot sar 
OO = 3 (ga Sear) 
Look (qa) 4a 


Book (ga) Yet 
Took (ga) ferar 
Good (s) aT 
OO = x (a sean) 
Room (sed) HART 
Moon (a) aie 
Boot (sz) sia 
Noon (=) atuez 
Do (a) ex 
Root (*ec) os 

O = & (g*a Fearn) 
Son (x3) Ya 
Come (4A) SMT 
OW = HS 

How (E8) hat 
Now (a3) aa 
Cow (ats) "ma 
OY = 3114 

Joy (sia) es 

Boy (afa) ASAT 
Toy (21a) aA 
OU = 3114 

Our (aax) BART 
Sour (ade) Get 
Hour (stTax) det 


U & sear e aa 

U (U) & searu eld à — A, 3, 9, atl 
U = ar (g«d sedmvr) 

Up (sra) Hue 

Cup (eu) Wiel 

Hut (gc) aust 

Fun (ma) HIT 

Mud (zs) fras 

Sun (a) a 


U=3 
Put (ue) «rr 
Pull (uer) dfe 
Push (921) «sra 
Puss (uxr) Iiei 
U-g ut 
Duty (exl) eder 
Sure (sul) uar 
Durable (sse) feras 
Pure (uk) eg 
Y & seanu eh fer 
chél-chdl Aor Ul wey Hl HA He &1 VHA UR Soft 7 at ag xe UT, elfe 
ag RR-A sant wart | J et ferar 81 AG Hel-Hel sta 31] Ug Tax chT HM exdr È, 
aa: 
Y= 
Polygamy (dict) ag-faare 
Felony (thet) ale sraerer 
Policy (faet) AA 
Y = aa 
Tyre (erm) RW 
Typhoid (ermfgs) Aard suam 
Y = ani 
Dyke (Sis) «rai 
Dynasty (sra) dar 


3a VaR aod i e AAA geno Alt SAARI Ur eif e 3TITST Heh BT 
SoA Sata WIC HY Xrend Sl 3TH] ASA H FEAR Us UAT SA STAT 


We» 3185 ( Silent letters 


NE ARA SER UN SEHE UE 
E E ee gerne aaa 
OTT 


A Silent 
Caesar (ls ale 
Haemoglobin (self) erret th HU 


B Silent 

Crumbs (P) arr, te site ch ole-ole ghg 
Indebted (qere) xof 

Plumber (tera) aa ale Sth env aret 
Succumb (xr&:H) 8 SAT, Hx TAT 


C Silent 


Sceptre (xivex) wai as 
Scissors (fautef) $f 


D Silent 
Budget(swe)swe — 
Bridge (fsx) uer 

Midget (fiere) star 


G Silent 

Benign(fads4)eumpglhNhed a 
Design (fesisa) m 

Malign (aaga) SA HAT 


H Silent 
Honorary 


Honorariam (sifasfeum) «rera e fena fear ar ures 


K Silent 

Knife (ATS) Ie 
Knock (fa) Geer 

Knuckle (ama) Stet at vits 


L Silent 


Alms (a3) ar / ar 
Balm (414) géar «gH 


P Silent 


Psyche (xrrsenr) arca, Aa 
Psychiatrist (maan) aA heh 


T Silent 

Tsar (GIR Hch 
Fasten (tra) auat 
Nestle (4ae) urs à Aua 


R Silent 
Iron (sia) eiler, Wa 


World (aes) Gar 


W Silent 

Wrath (32r) ster 

Wrap (3u) edes 

Wreck (3c) alsa, zer gar 


are «d (Remember ) 
1. Fan, Fall, Fail, Far — 34 reel Ñ PAT: A at geor tha (Q), thiet 
(sit), thet (v), mr (arr) slat 81 VS six areal at dféu sie «THT Aaa 
aaa eb NIT aft AST 
2. Wet, Be, See — zd eai Ñ HA: E HI Seay de, st, dt star 8, 
aufa (u, $, $))! Shame, Line, Hope H ‘3’ a sanu He 1A slat 
Use xax (HA: a, i, 0) HS sie ce gl ore el 


3. | enr ‘a’ ft seana star @, eir argent uar 8? AN, Firm (ui)! sah 
AAR | enr ‘sia’ senar wt star e, IA — Fire (Tra)! 

4. OO «T ‘SH’ SeaRu at etal el € — Room (sed), eer ^s' At star à — 
(Book ar, look ere armfa)i 

5. O ml edu ‘sit’ aut U a ^3' at glar el @, O aU «nr ‘aH’ ft glar el 
afa, Son «4 (Ya), Son aa (BP)! 

SW UTG d arene Ue ag at ww] cn HU senor «dei H Ud ded ved cl 
aed SALI emu edt fos emus rat Sif SII c TE-AU WERT Woche 
SIG Heh STRE chr At ears VAT! 


14 dt«gai RA 


th Day 


stot Asal ch Fear 
ed d aE gus side d ais ( Consonants ) & semo Ñ aft 
f Waal ar ardt g, IA — C HI Sear ‘a’ sie ‘a’ glar e; G enr ^T sik 


T; S at ‘ot, 98 sik 3T; T HY, q, u, & snfe—a sean gld gl afe 
amg fea rà Aanu ds arqum sieht eisrd & gearor us ats ears SÀ 
dt sack fera sidhi great ch edu cht alg «rur ddl vg smit 


B C D F G H J K L M N 
si 4 Ss mh T e a Cy a H 4 
P Q R S T V Ww X Y Z 
q q X aq rA a d su q a 

Ale wu Ñ, sitet e» sa got chr Seay aa aay Bl ela 8 Gat fh Bach 
ate fea 7a fect cn quif cnr slat 8i Ueeg ufe smu sitet h edwrdi cnr óleh-ólcn 
Sed GAA Ded 8, SU eR BAUER UBI 


amu feet sithst A, Siig lal US g4 Aor er SeaRur Fay, at 
sa fans ux ugdit fà K, P, T fleet c», u, € ch VAM Hl el sifech 2 H-G, U-t, 
az & diu À ml ata ema 21 a ues] "sr wg 4 Ga GO-GO’ (Job 
Soa) Al AS sei SIT Sl UX Ug Sd YAH Brae È fo Fed SI aM dd Ux el 
Weng À SIT dha 8l sah few amg teisa ue a Ra u« Waa gll drei 
Sara UfAay ur aa Ht als sir colle UT SSH He VET gl, al ea xl 
GA! ug sax smat Bars AT AS dla sit AY sot gl ugur elg wt 
d«g Hol SIRT Al Tenet He Al greed del 8l 

aa R at AAN, a ‘sige’ send 8, de ofl A flea dar eld! el gu ‘TH’ 
ated 8, aa ft ^v ated aaa off A fens dar ale 81 sieht & R ar ao Our dl 
samur è — Round, Real, Roll, Run sacar ax Yt sg R-N YA He ad 
cx Uchd &l 

| uu E UT 
(Silent) xgar @, sik User xax Stet A Aes stem Sat È — Form (ma), Arm 


(arr ^51), Art (sr 'e)I 
S Hl Seay ‘a’ cht axe gldr dl e, Ue ‘a’ US Sten oa & SRI Sel Gord GAA 
aA Arad è — Sweet (edie) 


C F H L M N Q V W X Y Z 
in gd ism gir SSO eim ANTS quif à; gern AY aeg di didt 21 

F afl Ph iT aun ar ‘th’ searur dl gldr @ ‘th’ del, si — Fall (Pia), 
Philosophy (Aaah) sife | 


Mal Hi HA Jac VA 3 Feary À we 
RAA ‘a’ onfe até A auf feet oft ma A usr gl Sea sano Uu gl 
Yen g, feed dsi A tar et 8, sud Cent ai sea sh — ^de' u« Cant at 
‘chee’ USI UIA VS areal ch He FAA aa saree Ae fea wr v8 8l 


'C' h Seq 
' C' & sam È — 8 ail ei 


1. C & ae E, I, Y IÀ, at C er sama ‘a’ Am, Ba: Receive (feta) 
DICT AeA 

Rice (esa) aac 

Cinema (fir3ar) Raae 

Cyclone (asa) qui 

Niece (fa) drof 

Piece (tla) east 

Icy (angs) thier 

Celebrate (fse) aaa AAMT 
Century (4f) srareát 
Certificate (xféfiae) mamoa 
Circle (Ache) 8xT 

Citizenship (fàfésrafsra) amfsesar 
Force (thi) aif 


2. C ch are A, O, U, K, R, T, anf aig quf gt, at um: C er Searur "c 
erm, sta: Cot (Pie) «murs 

Cap (&u) ett 

Cow (ars) "ma 

Cat (che) fareett 


Candidate (heise) «rau 
Cattle (hea) W/S 
Back (aa) die 

Cock (ae) Hat 

Lock (ach) arem 

Dock (Sth) save 
Cutting (afè) ee 
Curse (ex) ear 
Custom (sexe) Rara 
Cruel (tet) HX 


3 . p-a C & ae IA a EA , gl, at 'sr chr cata 2a 2, Ga: Social 
(aara) aA 

Ocean (ata) «ra 

Musician (afefgraa) Harn 


'G'd san 
' G'A i 37 318 sil 


1. a4 fet ara & area A‘ GE ' gl, dt ga seana ^si' glar e, sta: Age 
(var) amg 

Page (dst) q8 

Rage (ssr) Tea 

Cage (Ja) fist 

Sage (aot) Aer 

Gauge (st) zra-zx 


gat Wen saat oft ‘or’ ale sirar e, sta: Ginger (An) sara 
Imagine (A7) Pea Hear 

Germ (sr) Alerg 

Pigeon (fast) aga 

Gist (foie) «m 

Gem (3m) cadi tear 


2. te cue ux agen ‘T cbr Seay giat e, Sta: Big (fs) ss 
Bag (si) der 
Hang (&T) aeaa 


Go (m) sra 

Gold (mes) ST 
Hunger (ë) 3133 
Give (Ma) ear 
Finger (r) sieft 
Forget (mirte) yoat 


'S ' c SeaRuy 
'S' d uga di Sedan @— Si, A, STI 


1. 1a & sta Ñ BE, G, GG, GE, IE, EF, Y aR ami, al gad se erit S 
Gl SEAR ^si' Stal e, sta: Tribes (zrsssr) Aa 

Bags (ata) tal 

Eggs (Wai) avs 

Ages (feist) qr 

Heroes (dile) aaah 

Stories (teks) merai 

Rupees (vdisr) sud 

Toys (efasr) faeit 

Rays (sr) fzo] 


2. a & ard Ñ F, P, KE, GHT, PE, TE aR aof gi, at sad ate ert S 
Sl Seay ‘A’ glar &, sta: Roofs (xti) ed 

Chips (fax) za 

Hopes (elt) sand 

Lips (Ra) gie 

Kites (ese) udi 

Ships (fX) srgrer 

Jokes (Silas) Fore 

Nights (age) xr 


3.srme Ñ S ur SS & are IA, ION ei, at um: S ‘ar A aA aar 8, TA: 
Asia (ufsrar) agreta enr aA 

Pension (ÑQ73a) dsr4d 

Session (43M) arfaa 

Aggression (Ur) ger 

Mansion (Ña) Feet 


Russia (sf3rar) vex 
'T'9 genT 
'T 399 ARN & ena d d sean ala &— sr, F, Y, ZI 


1. ae Ñ T & arre IA, IE, 10 aR gi, at T ent ‘a atten orar @, Ba: Initial 
(Aafaa) ursfasyen 

Patient (dsic) eT 

Illustration (zemesra) ferr 

Portion (alfa) mT 

Promotion (aaea) gfe 

Ratio (eat) squad 


2. afe srez Ñ S & are TION aà, zr T & ae URE a at T er Sea 
‘gq’ Bal Slat È: Question (AAA) us 

Culture (pen) xnarar 

Nature (xax) ufa 

Future (tia) fq 

Capture (dux) he ear 

Picture (QF) aedie 

Creature (AR) Seq 


d EE H amd, at m-a ‘a’ cht caf etch e al wad am 
re! 
th =a 
Thick (fat) ater 
Thin (faa) uae 
Three (A) diz 
Thread (ts) erm 
th=¢ 
This (fea) ag 
That (èe) ag 
Then (&4) da 
There (ùs) agi 


4 . ché ar TH RA enr aram ‘e ( T ) et afa tan e, sid: Thames (ea) 
chs acl 


Thomas (Aaa) aft enr 4TH 


are wd (Remember ) 
The at ahs aM ‘a’ Sled & e$ ‘fe’ — all Gel &l sad Ue ‘eae’ A 


JE St aret ara d Uset ‘fe’ Sten aren È (IA fà Ur, fà arius amfa) sik aera 
a YS gl4 aA eq A Ugel '&' e.g . & che, à kc aie! 


15u-zaedi fea 
th Day 


gical À arTedfsd star ( Silent Letters in Words ) 
Sof sire A HPS weal db Hes aram Ach ( Silent ) sta 2, fSraenr Fear 


Udl 4 gl3 & err smedia faeta & fre uen erHeur FA Bild el uei Va 
areal cht aS Aa St A Veda fear Turc gi Bg SICUT sik SUIT dh 
ARI Val areal us Afan ( mastery ) urea He 9d 


cRIT Veal Chl Use! Stare wt age’ Stal à? 

ofl gi, Hs AR Meal chr Use Hae At Silent safe arqedfsq a Ac Slat el 
ga Tea] cht atfery aun fovit sie senor cht are ANN: G nat (Ac) asta fear 
P sychology (aisaicieil) Fala 

H onour (aR) GAA W rite (se) ferar 

H our (stax) Get K nowledge (ferr) 3iT3 

P neumonia (aAa) $i chr pera 

aa} teat feb gA Reet ch WITH SIBI HI eq A FEM Wal Slall Aa SA Veal 
€; Sea che: Wrong, Know, Knitting, Honest, Psalm, xir, at, faférr, 
SHAR, HTI 

ag chau fé Knitting Ñ K aflv quit T ar sean "el gam, sted 3 niting 
& amari sat Ware Psalm 3 P site L alt Silent I 


2 


High ar Sear è ‘eis’ Sik Right cr Seay È ^TSC | Sch ANU US gd 


areal Chl Fen cre: Sigh (sé eat) Fight (ests) Might (srf&) Flight 
(3s) Thigh (sa) Light (mer) Night (xa) Delight (sr) Though 
(verfa) Bright (mftn) Tight (cr gsm) Knight (gd) Through (grt) 
Slight (atst-at) Fright (a) Sight (a1) 24 ea SF amu yeni uita 8l 
HO sdTSU, S44 P-A VS al qul 8, it aaa Ub umm Silent 2? Stam 8 — 
‘gh’ sf Knight Ñ K ot srqedfsa ayfa silent 81 
ag bet dt wet areal cht atferent A thay, ats -ha xd qui arqedísa el fi 24 
ai q xdfeira cht ara Alay sik fora SAH seas Tt AIT 
B Silent Comb (ata) HaT 
Lamb (#4) 3347 
Thumb (24) ster 
C Silent Scent (@<) z3 
Science (asa) fas 
Scene (a) 42a 
G Silent Sign (ats) fag 
Design (Rara) vaa 
Resign (Ranga) gafit ear 
H Silent Honour (IR) gould 
Hour (amar) {eT 
Thomas (24a) em 
K Silent Knock (Afa) aeae 
Knife (113%) arh 
Knot (até) 7176 
L Silent Palm (ura) gaeft 
Calm (era) attra 
Half (grim) sient 
Walk (atch) erar 
Folk (thi) waa 
Talk (etch) araa 
Should (3rs) aY 
Would (qs) sum 
Could (ss) achat 
N Silent Autumn (afen) uag 
Condemn (èR) fir Heal 
Hymn (fèn) a 
Column (PA PIAA) QE enr AMT 
Damn ($93) aaga eT 


T Silent Hasten (244) aed} Hear 

Listen (fera) Yaa 

Often (afma) uma: Soften (Sith) entier Aer 

U Silent Guard (78) 

Guess (ht) agaa 

Guest (Re) af 

W Silent Wrong (ÑT) eta 

Answer (IRR) Sak 

Sword (ats) dear 

SR Ag se Ard fed 7a shot areal GT FEIT heh SAT AAT AA 
3 uar ermau fe ala A Hare agaaa (silent) è? 

Asthma, Heir, Island, Doubt, Reign, Wrapper, Wednesday sft 
Jel, SIAN, Se, SuretvS, SB, Roma, aay, dede el e, a È Ve («ur 
usr (SRV), emite (erg), sre (Ih), A (Awa), Lae (erde- HT GMT d 
epus), dae (quan) | 

facri A Ua at aus aise Gitu Sk Sach sare AIST | 


16 alee fea 


th Day 


uaaa dTeRI-v«41 A What, Who, How sif cer vat 
dra 3 tea fata A adt afi aot & semo chr WaT 31T TIT en, Fen 
WH Sat Sar fera. amqsuen gI ata fis die Get erar UU, agi a at eti 
aò 3 sed fea A ead «iar on fes diet em & aren 4 gafa a 
Werden fear ent are À Aas uget Alene UMA ATT TATA GAT Aend Z, 


ata — Does he know? Was Gopal jeudi Will you play ? 
ARI sta ga "gi ga SiR atea uTed È fe ors sei naaa areal ch 
sies A What, Who, How, Which, When, Where zr Why anf 
od e, at 3 aaa amu 3n 23 end EI gA 37H Ugel Uch-Uch Heh aile 
fhe firel-upet Sa A 16 d A 18 d fea eh als A AIGA! amu, anam RI 


qu eM red e? 

Vs firma <4 | 

qu aar fena zi et? 

Wa fera THEI 

qa SEI HEM aed gl? 
Ho Ae | 
WENT ATA Gur È? 

. ATY | 

. quem faar aem ara eut 8? 
. d wm As È | 

TER mari qa adt È? 
d R Hl SM Wien $ | 
T BF feat an wt et BY? 
US TE! 

qmi arma Ñ gm ear? 
WES 

qu füarsft wt aar fera? 


- 
adadad d 


e 
o6 xd 


x! ox ob xb a x 


3. Aas 3H feu 
10. S. ae «ras H dum d at? 


3. Ux WISH Spe A seat ett i 
|]. W. «Wei xam Satoh wb qu su un? 


3, smi umi 


What do you want? a% z 4 are? 
A glass of milk. 31 718 Bt faces, 
What are you writing? afe am 4 uef27? 
A letter. 31 ÑA. 
What do you want to say? Giz 3 4 are z 3? 
Nothing. "fei. 
. *What's your name? 3ízu At FH? 
. Amitabh. AATA. 
. What's your father? aízu AR Hex? 
. He's an editor. ÑA ÙA User 
What's your mother? aca AR We? 
She is a housewife. Wt 37 31 gua. 
. What are you doing these days? 3% 31x q Sst dist $31? 
. Studying. SSM 
. What have you seen in Agra? afe &a 4M 23 STI? 
. The Taj Mahal. & sect. 
. What did you write to your father? 
ate fes uu me 
A. About my result. 3TsT32 "I$ Race. 


O»O»o»o»oco»o»o»o»o 


Q. What was she doing in Mumbai? 
aie afa vl Sen v3 qai? 

A. She was teaching in a primary school. 
vf ats Afin za U went epa. 

Q. What do you intend doing after passing High School 
diez Ses SET set uu uu up? 

A. TÜ'll study further. 3112 fas et mat! 


2]. 


xt sod ob xb ob xd od xd 


Sm PH È? 

Ñ ws emm gi 
dw? 

Wt Haei È | 

Tita fear man? 

am AI 
mif&e How sm? 

4 aT 

SH BY WI HA wu usd 2? 
We | 

33 fad fae 2? 
amit mi ai 

TH Ue a afer we? 


xi obad ob xd ob gd ob xd ob xd od xd 


At fra 


[How] 

ae fanaa da sm È? 
tha wu i 
man ferar sit ara ¥? 

À tary wet È | 

qu Rma a À? 

wmi 41 

qu ha ate? 

qa I 

. ferrem H argent Sm Hat a? 


al 


. À aei faepe dis smi 
. W. agi HIR RT SIT? 


s. AA Sst Wi 


. W. smqd va at feeit am t? 


S. WE ane WU «ITI 
JW. "ei W Hale wa fart qve? 


s. sis 9: faie 
aa TA HA AST Hl R EI? 
. Wet À aga STI 


a d 


> 


OPO»O»Oo»o»ro»ror»o 


>O > 


CPO PFO POH FO PO PO 


. Who are you? g IR 3? 
. Lam a businessman. 3184 31 fasta | 
. Who are they? € 3M à? 
. They are my relatives. $ am m3 ficifzest. 
Who sang the song? 3 z dim? 
Lata did. «tar fes. 
Who will go to the market? fact T z a "fe? 
J will. 3g faci. 
Who can do this work? X 554 & fau aah? 
. Radha can. TH ÈA. 
. Whom does she want to meet? € Sa vil are z Ate? 
Her mother. & Raz. 
Who is the owner of this house? 
€ mu qos sim fea enu? 
My father. m3 PIET. 


How does he go the school? €I3 Sa g M z Spa? 


. By bus. ag 38. 


How is your father? @13 31 A ret? 


. He's not well. erst afe aa. 


How did you go to Simla? #3 fez 4 Tt g iran? 

By train. 33 $3. 

How did you return? T3 fgg q fied? 

By bus. STs 44. 

How was your health in Simla? 813 SA 4k Sea 23 famen? 


. I was perfectly alright there. 31g ais Wraect ATE 2372. 


How was the weather there? zí3 afa g Geax èn? 
It was quite cold. £z afa Farge «ee. 


. How old is your son? 813 ites Fa AN AA? 
. He is twelve. € Fa zdes | 


. How far is Connaught Place from here? 


EIS WR St Sale wp win fesn? 


. About six kilometres. arse fem faaite. 
. How are you feeling now? €T3 IM 4 wife ATs? 
. Much better. 74 Fez. 


ale xa (Remember ) 


What w ld l'ell me, what that was 

A det eT Wah e, B aret Hel 1 WerdTdqen dre ch] BAT TORT À 
ser 2 fey ( 1 ) setae do, did arà ge ort & sik ga aaa farsi 
cl Wart ele è, sta — What do you say & you say sik What did 
you Say aT What you said sife ( 2 ) usmques areal A aera fa is, 
was, had aR et at ag fat object & aa weil sd! gI Sul WoW z4 
MAURI ATA ch UA ATT SA UI FATT | 


[A] [B 
| d t KNOW wi he 1s Who 1s he? 
Whom do voi t 
hat H book was tha 
v old ai 
Tell me how she knew How did she know? 


" -— — M 
mised Whom had you promised 


You did 


WSTdTdch | a a IRT Mig aie e aie aad 
snare Alfsy six 2-8 dvd tae F Sethe Uch-quiv cht qr4T8U | 


* "What is’ «jr Stel Sy (Shortened forms) what's 61 What's aI teara eb ToT A arfirep WANT gla 
él aa fora A at sa ‘Shortened form’ ar arch Wart eH enm el! Q3 quw Sarexur e, It is ch fetu It's, 
you are & RN You're, | have & feu I’ve anf! 


17 aaedi fea 


th Day 


uaaa sTeRI-vw4r A Which, When, Where, Why anè 
hl Want 


amu di$ — What, Who, How aea enr walt ae dha «qe el 3m 


ugi Which, When, Where, When, Why sr mir Afa Which 
ara CAT WANT WT: SHAM eqni e isis A slat ei When ara diereh ara 
è ai Where tumau sat dear Why ARO al afd enar 8l 24 
aa areal ch Wart chi ues fdsTuar ug e fè gach Ary do, did ur als ar 
helping verb 3r1d3: amam dr gl 


Which [D] 


Le J. qmi PA A IT Stel ae feat Q. Which song did you prefer— Lata's or Asha's? 
CM FHI Al STI GI? faa ain fsg q Am cans adf ams? 
s, WA set wae è, Gee vse aT ÈI A. I like what you have liked.3z EH afz 7 $4 ARTE. 
2. W. TA SM d qum we xà e? Q. Which book are you reading? faa sp sm q Afer? 
3. ae SU wil qa PA APTA ATA Att A. It's the novel which I borrowed from you yesterday. 
Bea Aaa faa srg Airs win uu. 
3. w. Gert maa feu a-et $? Q. Which is your favourite movie? faa Fa an pafe Yat? 
s. ase aim fur | A Sound of Music. MSS 3th rzfsre. 
[E] 
4. W. qa 3TH WS Ha clea e? Q. When do you revise your lesson? 94 3] iaga zi enum? 
3. Fats A. Inthe morning. £3 "if". 
5. V. TA Sat aei Ha 3T TW 2I? Q. When are you coming to us? 44 AK 7] «fii z 318? 
3. Jh eb ana fren A. As soon as I get time. TH FA Usi Sg Ùe zrgm. 
6. V. qa dm a wa fu? Q. When did you meet Sanjay? 44 fez q Ate Haa? 
3. Ñ aud free whan a fact 9n, sa A. Last Saturday, when he came to Delhi. 


ae fare ama smi eme e$ a mz. 


7. W. ST Hei IH ard 3? 
3. Web Aa WR Ñ | 

8. W. smi Yeh meia ud? 
3. qure Wed, «fanis i 

9. V. 3mq wei ved E? 
3, Ba aM A? 

10 W. SOA stat YS «nei A uer? 
S. wale wa a? 


1l. W. ama fefe qu eat dia E? 
3. SUA TATRA WT TS & feni 
12. w. trait at enfra gait 
mdr wl i? 
3. wif ae are red at safa 
"edi è? 
13. w. qu wet adi do gr? 


x. emp fir wate p] seiten wt ver R | 


[F] 


CPrH FH PO 


. Where do you work? 43% 3 4 aa? 

. In a government office. $4 31 Teri sf. 

. From where do you buy books? 314 d3R g 4 ary Fra? 
. From Pustak Mahal, Daryaganj. 14 Fath Fea, «Rast. 

. Where do you live? 335 7] fca? 

. In Roop Nagar. $3 &9 Tf. 


. From where did you buy your suit? 


win dam fee q arg uh qz? 


. From Connaught Place. WA safe A. 


[F] 


. Why do you drink milk daily? 3$ € 4 fz-& fire Sei? 
. To maintain good health. Z 424 JS Fea. 


. Why is Meenakshi's teacher so strict? 


ag mur Amt a hax at Rae? 


. Because she is interested in the progress of her students. 


faia et qur eyes F< WE sim Re RITA. 


. Why are you sitting here? 4g sm 4 fafen fea? 
. I'm wating for my friend Manish. 


emm 3fen m wg 3e i. 


ale xd (Remember ) 
Who 3f Which 34 elt & aref & areas ent aA Who ar 
alt site Which a enr-ur/ena-xti Who age d ferg wahr grar 
Which gei dem sema xq e feng! ga aid at Are fed Tp valet d 


eT 


Who: 


agi Hz ? 
Which: 


à faz Who = wt sik aor age & feu Which = 


|. S su aga A fien sit wfdtex $i 


2. wg crew sn fran sm Te È, TÂ aga È | 


3, s ques qu aed À, 18 8 


. Ws R A-A Vernm e ? 
Who sil Which at va-u arf six at à — "oir 1 faa ael ài msi 


Who's there? 
Who went to Agra? 


aha: 


Who will come here? 
Which book is on the table? 
Which book is mine? 


Which is your dog? 


vi od: 


I met the girl who is the monitor 
[he girl, who is playing the piano, is my sister 


Select the book, which you want. 


* Where's—where is c Gfaca aeaa A eU ÈI 


18 eremi fa 


th Day 


Wadrdch dTeRI-v«47 (Afa Miscellaneous ) 


uaaa Taal et elevrsu! sa what, where afè reat & are is, 


are, am, was, were, has, have, had, will-shall, would, 
should aR farsi at at alee cise ga farsi! & wa og 


uaaa dTcRI add Sl ug ala sia die wt ta weh 8, aa fux a 
I 


t 


I8, 


22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 


n 4m t 


WIES 


s ST TÀ Tee en? 
À wm? 

À ug? 

qq qum a? 

Ñ ars? 


firar A Cram A E? 


waa) 


qq Hata? 


KE CECEE 
are? 
own 
Br mei è? 

, a À? 

. qe wu 
BEEN 
FT Ts Ete? 


qe OI? 


. quanam ad? 


qq Teas t? 


, Sm mma $m 


qri-qui md t3 

À ange aa da He? 
eH Ha Fei He? 

33 qat 31? 

qu ah Wu Wm? 
HIR Wa HS wm? 


What happened? afe $22 

Had you asked for me? &z 7] 3e mit AT? 
May I go? 3 ang T? 

May I accompany you? 4 3T; Heya 7? 
Are you coming? 3m 4 afi? 

Should I bring it? YS srg fs Fe? 

How are you? €f 3m 7? 

Did you understand?/ Understood? fee 4 srzeversremze? 
What do you mean? afe z 3] Ha? 

Is the boss in? T3 3 4a 93? 

Who is it? € 92 $2? 

What's the matter? aiga 2 820 

Where is Dinesh? 33m 231 fer? 

When did you come? 44 fe 4 F7? 
Do/shall we begin? zda at faf? 

Will you do one thing? fact 3 a4 fim? 

Is it a holiday today? Fal 72 31 effer z 3? 
Do you know? 3 7 31? 

Won't you go? az 3 71? 

What's the trouble? aia a caret? 

Are you angry? 3m 4 Wat? 

How is the family? €t ga @ fac? 

What can I do for you? afe 353 ang g wit 37 
Where are we now? 33m 3m at 313? 

What brings you here? afe fara q fer? 
Has he got a car? tst @ ie 31 IR? 

Have you any business with me? $3 q vil fasta fae 9? 


28. 
29. 
30. 
3l. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
. qmi wei 8? 

mI? 

. 3m fist Ye Ha eni? 

. TEA su er t2 aT ament Sy aa $7 
. Wwe À fam wd vere? 


wh amu? 


TA A À -aN R? 


ae format eih in è? 

Tn wei fient? 

qu amm Ha amm g? 

qmi ven «ii re fea? 

Aa ST Wi FT ET VT È? 
am $3 t? 

Fel Wed smi Slee P-N È? 
Oe wr 8? 


TU He n BM emm eni e? 


. Sm mei ma À È? 

, Raan emma erm? 

, Sm il went wa 8? 
. Woh ae RÄ È? 

. Sm BF di fige eril 2? 
EE ECECE 

ME Bar HM 2E 

. À ara at wet À an E LU 


. omi sei ah me? 

. WW e writ è? 

. S SIS ANG QU Sm? 

EK LEELLE LU EESE EU 
. WW ST HR wu 38? 
EECECK EO 

. qu 3 am agi eT BAA? 
BUE EE EUER 


afin marit? 


Who's coming? ga aiHT? 

What's the menu for dinner? afzu « 32] si fem? 

Whose telephone number is this? q«i cetera Jax z fqq? 
Where shall we meet? 331 Wei at tz? 

How have you come back? T3 @4 4 #4 35? 

Why have you dropped your studies? a3 84 4 SIs ah Weta? 
How is your mother now? €I3 34 ZR "a As? 

How do you do? €I3 3 4 2?* 

Which is the best hotel here? faa zt 4 sz elect fear? 
Who's this? z'st fau? 

Where is Vagish? 43% Fat ary? 

What's the news? acd 7j? 

When shall we meet again? 34 Wet at Ate anta? 

How old are you? €I3 aile sm 4? 


How much did this coat cost you? 

as Wd fee feu ale he y? 

For how long have you been here? *Pft 813 til" $a 3 ata fen? 
How long will it take? @13 cii fact zz 235? 

Why do you trouble yourself? 4g | 4 gaa adem? 

Why is the road closed? a3 zs 4 We seize? 

What movie is on today? afe Yat $1 ai(4-23? 

What are you looking for? afe 31 4 fa i? 

Why are you so serious? 41g 3T 3 À differ? 

What should I wear in the party tonight? 

ale YS Ay AN $4 a Wel Saree? 

Where should I contact you? ÀI Ye aig PRR 4? 

Is there any problem? £31 438 TÅ sis? 

Are you going to be late tonight? am q 7s z fl Ae Sage? 
May I have a dance with you? Ì arg ta 31 eia faq q? 
Would you like to join us? 4S 4 Meh g wig 3T? 

What should I do now? afe YS 3g | ATs? 

Why don’t you listen to me? rg Sle 4 fem z At? 

Which of these two dresses will suit me better? 


faa sith ats z XR fau qe At Aer? 


59. TÀ IÀ Fel GOT LUC Where should I look for him? 43% [2 31g ea Fit fen? 


60, 3 TER ferc a me d? What can | do for you? afz 353 ag z vit 3? 
61. wr À ATT THA TAMA AL AAG? — May | use your phone? 31 3 qA at FA? 
62, Fl 3m 33 WA È? Do you recognize him? 3 3 targa fen? 


ale xd (Remember ) 

(i) amd cea fà is, am, are, was, were, had, will, would, shall, 
should, can, could, may, might aR aR are c» emen Ñ anv dl 
Wath aA Id 8 site sra a ( Sa aly 


fà: 
[B] 


Am I a fool? | am not a fool 


Were those your books" Those were your books 
? You had gone there 


r 


Had you gone there 
Can I walk for a while? I Can walk for a while. 


May I come in? I may come in 
( ii ) ae ft à mm aw mm d WAN: 


| ect up carly in the morning 


H Hag oca 3d | got up early in the morning 

Sid sh — Wee Negative ) sr s: 

H gag "i "i sadi X I do not get up early in the morning 

y Wat wc 3d] | did not get up early in the morning 

ocu duc NAME ee ee do 3ik did SÌ ual 
uyara AAT SA ch fer Stax are aat do sik did pu Um me 


5. cmn wes Saal & ? Do I get up early in the morning 
6. FU 31 edt Sat? Did I get up early in the morning? 


* How do you do? «T Wart feet J get sm Pret us fear sar 81 Ae ux vers at fal Ht STU H 


Raa HUA Sel ‘SS E P EARS EIS A ‘SS EAE’ Sl Hel TAT sl 


193dtaai Ra 
th Day 


dte ara ast eret ( Tenses ) À fharr & eu alee èI utergd sie 
aaed feat A anos naaran area cht cas oft cht Ba ae GITU aac 
wed @ fh uane ( Assertive ) mat aw usar ( 
Interrogative ) aaa aa & fay sigan en Hea Ur à? amad 
avi eret ( Tenses ) Ñ Beran haroi awl art H Baas ugel Alene 
uaaa ara aad ài( 1) sm amy ema AAA fe; aaa ( 
negative ) ara cà aad gl! arg Ñ do, did, is, are, was, were, 
have, had, will, would, shall, should, un could, may, 


might «arf rara & mr not lst otal È, S IARTA ae 
aad gi ( 2) faa Ñ do not, did not, were not, have not, can 
not, will not, shall not, should not, would not anf ma: à 
«eU aid $, fered atest A arfzrenas Barca veut enr Wat Stat e, vit HAT: 
3a VaR &: don't, didn't, weren't, can't, won't, shouldn't, 
wouldn't afẹ aa amana fered a alert A alat seu wafeia g, do 
not chi ave R AR don't ct ave Sara Atl 3ITSU, SAH STATS He 


ahna aq ( Negative Sentences ) 


L. À ag aA | I do not know. 33 i2 AÀ. 
2. 8 pe aei You! I don't ask anything. 31g Ste aren ufdfeim. 
3. we "ei Tel saat She does not come here. ¥ et Ale Ha EM. 
4. ae aa STAT éd SAT | She doesn't know how to make tea. Yi Satz À Bs z 3 Zl. 
5. HA SAA wu adi gA | He did not miss the bus yesterday. € fas ale fra a sm JE. 
6. BAA WE WHTHR Fel AAT È | We haven't heard this news. Ñ &arz e$ fea =a. 
7. ama ds adl È | It's not cold today. $24 Ale Hes gè. 
8. ae tat mA ael e I She isn't married. vi z«rz ÀE. 
9, St €" cie ael eI We are not late today. Ñ 31 Ate Ae gè. 
10. ag facet Ñ el et She wasn't in Delhi. Yfl afsr-z 24 Saet. 
|]. €" AFR el qj We didn't attend the lecture. Ñ fzz- aes z AFR. 
12. Jam asa ei eI She doesn't have a son, YÙ Save € 31 HA. 
13. Wa fast vel fuit i | didn't get the letter. 311 fagz Ùe a AA. 


14. 34% wm want set eit 

LS. Faust set, frarsit amat set eth 
16. faa st wet Bx oe eT enti 

17. € He lÅ ae eriti 


They didn't have a conveyance. @ fage $a 31 FATA. 
Don't worry, father won't be angry. She aa, eret are sit oit. 
Father won't be at home tomorrow. Wiat are a uz erg uii. 
We shan't (shall not) be late tomorrow. 
at wre (ae Ate) «ft ce SAR. 
18. À lex oefHa ae Ue Gea I can't ride a motor cycle. 313 He WSS A Alert Arsh. 
19. STA aT mn HET Ww 3él womit You must not drive the car on the footpath. 

"feu! 7] Wu ale Sg «wm s «pe. 
20. 8 wc wma wii Wea Wl | couldn't reach in time day before yesterday. 


ang qz ird oA emm È fae eus. 


21, SGA Gel AA Ht sae Fel E | You needn't go there. 4 ÑEZ Ù 338. 

22. mle une 3 | No problem. 4 WA. 

23. sa EÑ at gar sia el wet Now we shouldn't close our shop. should we? 
"feu 31 als at YS aes strat vis, YS di? 


Waar AhRictch arn ( Interrogative-cum-Negative 
Sentences ) 

1. Heit F It's hot today, is'nt it- ‘aot ast TAT è, AT?’ amar It’s not 
cold today, is it? 'amer és «Tél &, Al?’ Su d«g c A Fed walad 8l 2-8 
sot A Tail Questions Hel otal 81 ù ara cb Bea À ele A UA h STA 
vgd 8&1 Ale Tay Garicde ela g, at Tail Question AHR Ste è, sid 
—It’s hot today, isn't it? (eau are 26, 28) si aR dre, AHR 
ga è, dt Tail Question Farce slat 8, Fa — It is not cold today, 
is it? (RN are 27, 30)I 

2. dT] ch Ugel PT H rera fena (helping verb) & ay not yae ar Act 
ger ali ded &, sd— is not, isn't. w4 Tail Question 4 isn't sme 


dfaa xeu st afta AT 8, det ora: va eld 81 sui hd fed araui d amu 
aini GAs Send Sl 


t2 YNN 
Yawn + 


40. 


| et ast mi e, € 4? 
, à far &, è m? 

. qnm aed 2, $3? 

. we faan erm, è am 


_ BA wed] dum eram, eu 
ELX Ed SEES 
. FA À quen um et enim, $ a? 


, £u vea faa qm $, € 4? 
. TÀ STAT ary aa mn fora 


sm iu 


| qu A fera quera ael qo AH, FAN? 
. Craft at oo aed arn afer, ÈN? 


. faery a 12 aa aH Bava TT 


e wfeu, € m? 


. wm arsit aei nat &, € 41? 
. qm arsit star ud el, $ 31? 
. Wem cuf Baa us el Hea, è D? 


. TÈ zu qe wl sm el HEH alee, 


eG? 


. ae ferm a1 ea, $3»? 


€H ATT AATA HU AET Yord, & AN? 


It is very hot today, isn't it? $2 st à efe FS, Fare ze? 
They are foreigners, aren't they? à sim Pia, ais à? 
You weren't pleased, were you? 4 ard wise, 7? 

It will be Sunday tomorrow, won't it? 

zz faa at as zn, ate ge? 

We'll be ready soon, won't we? ate sil Y 373, are at? 

I can never forget it, can 1? 3118 384 Aart wre Fe, 354 BB? 
| Won't be with you tomorrow, will I? 

ang are at fag g ZAR, faci sme? 

We have met before, haven't we? at èa Fz famn, tae di? 
You had finished your work, hadn't you? 

q ts firfes zin ack, fez g? 

You couldn't find the book for me, could you? 
JPET mme aem, PER | 

Meenakshi shouldn't go to bed late, should she? 

mme ye rit z as ce, YS vil? 

Amitabh must wait till 12 O'clock, mustn't he? 

sif We az fea edes 3] actin, ma et? 

She hasn't learnt English, has she? vit fae Ge gifa, Sat vil? 
You can speak English, can't you? 4 $a ate ffias, sre 3? 
Great men don't waste their time, do they? 

ie d4 She du sm m, | 2? 

You should not talk like this, should you? 

3 ys "iz eia cise fau, YS R 

How pleasant it is, isn't it? €T3 tale ze Fa, Fare ge? 
You think yourself to be very clever. don't you? 

3 fir drew z at ad actaz, sie 3? 

She will reach here soon, won't she? vil fact ta fear ya, arz sit? 
She reached home late again, didn't she? 

wt tes ery ce am, fese vit? 

We never forget our childhood, do we? 


at Fat wile stat ueste, g adi? 


ale 3d (Remember ) 


A. sist A ge dam sra] data xeu (Short forms) ated Ñ seta 
Waterd è, 2-8 Sie d feast ar anm esu: do + not = don't does + 
not = doesn't did+ not = didn't is + not = isn't are + not = 
aren't was + not = wasn't were + not = weren't has + not = 
hasn't have + not = haven't had + not + hadn't will + not = 
won't shall + not = shan't can + not + can’t must + not = 
mustn't could + not = couldn't need + not = needn't would + 
not = wouldn't should + not = shouldn't B. n't forms Ñ n ux en 
sica (^n') at Apostrophe aed gI 


Tail-Question aret areal Ñ a Aua ots HH sid 8l gen! UH SY 

ToT Alfa: | did—didn't I? 

He is— isn't he? 

We are— aren't we? 

He was—wasn't he? 

You were—weren't you? 

They had—hadn't they? 

We can—can't we? 

You will—won't you? 

| shall—shan't I? 

| must—mustn't I? 

You would—wouldn't you? 

She could—couldn't she? 

She does not— does she? 

You do not—do you? 

AT SAH BIAS Alfa: | am— I'm sass 

We are— We're dl'3x 

You are—You're q'S« 

They are— They're 2'ar« 

He is—He's ds 

She is—She's sfi'sr 

sat War 4 | have, you have, she/he has & feu I’ve sig’ a, 

ga, sft.sr/el."sr aut We have sik They have & fey We've d'aa, 
They've &'ara arf& ejr wahr gar 8l 


21 gachlaai fea 


st Day 


diu aAa ( 3rd Expedition ) 


dier sitar A gu scent aif] Aral d» HS saa Use sil aT 
We het wIT Xe Sl Ale STU se GA eH] at angel, ale Sa a, sieht 
«TH a are 21 d A 30 d fea & sa ae 8 sa faut ae eura fear ar 
è: Pronouns, Prepositions, Co-relatives, Active and 
Passive Voices, Temporals, Countable Nouns, Emphasis 


and some notable usages . 3a H nafa Idioms À fea mà gi 
Weer Ra & ara À sa faval a aafda feurfürai aft A ah e, on fava 
ent erra A ast Geran gii 


og Uch-Uc a A ya-ua Heh SATS AAG sik fuss chau fe amu 
cbgi-d-engi uga Ta Sl Aaa wget Adaya Veal cnr Wah skal 


He, She, It, This, That, You, I, Each, None amfe ada 
Qed} chT 


a, an, the — articles (amra yam) 


|, qc eet 

2, qe Sit 

3, qt wo TET d 
4, T saat emi È 
5. KE 
6. TE AER È| 
7. PEI 
8. Ñ TE ath EI 
9, 1 UH ATE | 
10. ag UH Rae | 
|], 3c ve RUE 
12, À a area 


13, met ra À eT & 
14, ac Edit 
15, qt f t, A MR 


16, ae 30 wd t 


17, 33 qe 13 qd qe t 


18, 3 qe At 13 qe qe ti 
19, 3 pent efi tid rm 


This is Hamid, fem ga tff 

That is Anju. @2 $3 A, 

This is his book. RE FA feat FF. 

That is her diary. ¢2 gA C SFR. 

He is a boy. & Sat 31 afa, 

She is a girl. WH S A T. 

You are a student, % 3M 31 Wee, 

Lama clerk, 30g Um A RTA, 

This is a pen, feq s 318. 

This is an apple. fea a 03 rct. 

That's an orange. a Q3 NA. 

Lam an Indian, 3T tH 03 frei, 

This is the camera I need. RU $a 2 HAT arg Ae, 

I have also bought the same pen, Tg tà MEN aie 7 Aa i. 
This is a pencil, and it's mine, RE T3 31 Yaa, US zu Wm. 
That is my goat. 42 3 Wy The, 

These are my books. Those are your books. 

AA IR Sha M AN A, 

These books are mine. Those books are yours, 

Chet aH Sa Oe, 3 pa Sm a, 


These are your notebooks. They are on the table. 
qa am A eges, à 9m oi 2 ew. 


20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


Zi. 


28. 
29. 


30. 
Fane? a hens 


3 


32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
. M MINA È | 

. Tent Ven wand a $i 

. quent am vm 3 uw 
. RAH HH eue ut 

. oe fuer umm è? 

45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


ARV Aas THE 


URA ANT VF EA TAH aa È | 


Mt wat quen zr È | 

ater atte ten aed & | stat AT 
EE 

$1 eremi 8 rU de uen È | 
qei em À wa 

wm gfzai$ eh are wa 


wt ae aaa afga RT, Ta 
Wear fren) 

ae Ware ELE 

Ad frag A srg at ferai a 
at FI 


ae RN 8? aE Uh SAE 


AE Uh Fa È |À sah SNE 


ae BI È? ae AT Benet È | 
ae frat art è? 

We SAH FI 

ae ma SANT è | 

3 gant stat EI 

ae wa me 

Fe WR ATT È | 


ae farpa qui sm $1 
IÀ ma At aa TET SC È | 
TA 34 R AN R BH RI 


À STEEL aga VTR Ei 


Those are my marbles. They are of different colours. 

AA SR MF HRS X Gm am feme Herel, 

India is our country. We are her inhabitants. 

gisan Tu an Het. pm mu pus. 

Mr. Sharma is your teacher. ®. wat Fat zi AR. 

Meeta and Neeta are sisters. Their mother is a teacher. 

ata te «flan am faces. Car Wet qut a: diat 

Each of these boys plays games. $4 Sit da fast verat NA. 
None of us went there, TA 3ifi Ha dz IM. 

We enjoyed ourselves during the holidays. 

di dafas sms eod qq a vieles. 

Whoever is the best, will get a prize. 

CUR xS wee fet Fe H Wm. 

He is wiser than me. €l 341 Agent $3 Ah. 

My handwriting is better than that of my brother. 

mre Seueten ga Bet da ez ais Wm TEL. 

What is that?—That's a computer. Ae FH 322 Aza 31 HAL, 
What are those ?— Those are cassettes. 


"dfe sm qn? qw sm muc. 


This is a box. These are its corners. 

feu qur 31 fau, dist SIR zz miis. 

Who is that ?— He is my colleague. € $3 @2?—@t Fa Ag siet. 
Whose notebook is this? YA "espe ga fau? 

It's hers. ZZA si. 

This cow is ours; RA 13 FH saat. 

Those shops are theirs. XA WA IR lT, 

This watch is mine. fea afa «t NA. 

This house is yours. ZU BIS a A. 

This house is his. fA €TS8 Fa ftat. 

Your painting is the best. ax fen gat « IR. 

I am listening to you attentively. 31g Vm ferat g q afea. 
Who is knocking at the door? € 34 We uz « SR? 

Whose luggage is this? Vt erTst zt fea? 

That's a different matter altogether. 224 31 femte Hex aiaga. 
She doesn't know the value of time. W Satz À a eq sif zm. 
You can trust them. 4 44 zz 9H. 

I am very thankful to you. 31g n att Tape z q. 


49, TAH Wd MAN SRI VAT! His rude behaviour shocked me. fest «e fagfaan viae A, 
50, TA qua d omm HH 3 1 [ never expected this from you, I 3 TIIR FA 3] 
51, Afer Wf WERDE] These books are of no use to me. Sta TR HN AT 3 T3 7 À, 


52, BA ah ga HAF We have to leave at once, a t g cia Uz ae, 
$3, TA feet A amm THM R They have their own houses in Delhi. 
& ia a ol CERIS 3. 
54, Kc A Ta Ht Ae That shop belongs to my uncle, z vif faira z wg afe. 


are «d (Remember ) 
1. He (She ) sf» That z4 uÑ e set ‘ae’ ela è, Ue He, She 
evar Adaya 8, ak That Aaaah adam e aula He silk She 
PAM: YOS Bik Si cr He Hed e, ux That (de)sa a HI Meas Hea e 
— Ug Aél, dg ast Bring that, not this. 
2. This, That fa3spauaraes «ddr ài These (This a1) qgausa SU È 
aiv Those (that) aT! 
3. This (ag) That (a8) — 34 alt & sect amet aret F (uir A) It en 
want gar 8l 
4. These (3), Those (d) — 34 all & set amet aret Ñ (usi seu A) 
They sta 8l 
5. A, an, the— 3 articles mead ài A, an aeaa @ the 
Raar? erae fora at areal cht fadt gt «edt & (countable), 
Sich Art a Ur an adi 8, SRI — a book, a cat, an animal, an egg 
anf&i fs Countable a} aT Use at a, e, i, o, u, Fa ats gl ur vit 
aaa UT «d cht edf- A Qe gl, del Wa: ‘an’ erar e, sa — an animal, 
an Indian aiI fH sea] À Use quf airy Ste @, del a aa È — a 
man, a cat anfi 
6. The Aaaah article feet eufen ur aeg AAS at sta ene & feng 
uan À sat è, st —This is the book | need. ag @ (ael) uae 
Aadi Het sagan e, fe g«renr feet Wan amt asd 


This, that, these, those are called Demonstrative adjectives when 


they are used with nouns. For example: This book, that dog, these 
shops, those houses etc. 


22 a1saai fea 


nd Day 


curt gar ( Platial ) geal 3t aA amen 
[on, at, into, in, of, to, by, with, besides, beside, between, 
among, over] 


steht wrwr A area-zaat A Prepositions e agt ngea gl! dsf 
Tr ch favarfefeit at erdt errarerr-ft a g-renr Str- abt Shear «fau! 


Ə Prepositions a dau cum, aaa, fata anfe a are glar g, sik 
PO A GR Bk Wa ds Al SA AIH! SAS JS ta À Hel ale 
Prepositions ma: Ga, ada a eiarefen. AA A HT Za areal dh 
mu Hau Tard ei A Ta: Aart sme areal A ugel endi e, sie n-a 
gee ren ey ie a 
ara | 


|. TES TR Te 

2, dug AT m | 

3, arb Ae RAAR 

4, Tat mm tt 

§, feit ea vc 61 

6, am wc fiim 
LGEXEE EGET 

8, ferr a fear a at 3 È | 


ELS ERIS 


10, im ag a SLE CET 

Ll. BH ay aad ERE fara 
smm FAT Baa 61 

12, m a Fat ART tad? 

13. wifi at dm d m d 

|4, TE IA en eT TA | 

15. TA FRR ET A TT 

16. e EA a A arga fm 


17, ferae ey s m 3 81 


ERE ERI AY AN? | 
9, Fat a AÀ aes aval a aa aT 


The book is on the box. & q $4 A 3 sag. 

The computer is on the table.& PAR gs 8 3 eq. 

The clerk is at the seat. 3 T $a Ue q Ale, 

There is green paint on the door, 438 $a Wa We atta a SR. 
Father is standing at the door, It $34 «fe tee RR. 

I'l see you at home, Iga Ht 4 te BM. 

Neha is coming into the room, 381 $51 380881 7 & 9. 
Rishabh and Richa, both are in the room. 

fea te frat ate am p z T. 

I'll pour some more water into the glass. 

sme y TA BR afe Fe UR. 

People bathe in the river, la 3 $3 & fren, 

We sit on the bench, but father sits in the arm-chair. at fae 
PEE oca EC ES ap 

Why don't you sit at the table, 37 T 7 fae Te eae? 
Feed the floppy into the Computer, Is @ Wei pu aem 
He went into his house, &l d ALS TN. 

The letter was sent by Courier, 3 cte af ez aR afe 
Please translate this from Hindi into English. 

Tia area fra ín fed gs fe. 

Himachal Pradegh is in Northern India. fare We Fa 
Nepal is to the North of India, Xua ga z 3 TA ait efter, 
Don't judge a person by his clothes. 


She oa HWE oe SE gro 


20, 38 eu À ae 1 


21, sra fred gv ART Ta 
(am fira 3 m) 


22, FE HI V T IET RT 
23, À erat zc Kcd 
24, fiar ah ate aie Bie ata ae ch 


25, fermen vereda fem d 


26, a agrafa df è | 
27, wp mmt 


28, He at dar s 8| 

29, wi qa $ sw Ie ve 

30, 3d qa At | 

3), Fm, Ta ait fara A ate A were 


32, m dm 3 am E dad m 3$ 
We Gel | 

3, mam itt qmd 
HATA AAR HG | TRC HMA 8? 


| filled the bottle with milk, 3 fice & aiea fae fare, 
The tiger was killed by the hunter, & Zm ata fares aR 2 RAT, 


He stood beside his brother, € zz farre fira ae, 

| play football besides hockey, Tt e esf fag ea, 
Divide the sweets between Kirti and Saurabh, Fares @ vitz 
fast aid te dw, 

Simla is situated amongst the mountains. 

fermen ga feque amm a wi 

He is a man of principles, & ga TÒA aif fife, 

There is a bridge over the Yamuna river. 

CaM ga a fara ater mn ft 

Throw the ball over the wall, 9t 3 afa stat & sf. 

Birds are flying over the bridge, eat am KT strat 9 fira 
Boats are under the bridge, NE 3m Stet z fg. 

Amar is standing between Raj and Vikas, 

Ram is in front of Sitaji, Sitaji is standing behind him. 

TH Fh pore ait ara, taret ar efen farns fr 

We are in confusion. The money is in my pocket. Fishes 
are in the sea. Who is inside? @ IR 91 FARM, (71 Ta FA 
Wig vf, finita am A A, g A PIRE? 


ale 3d (Remember ) 
1. at, on, in, with, by aifẹ prepositions cr Wart Hm: wart 
(platial) six areari (temporal) seal & wa A gldr 8l Bae ast 


rare arf A gach uhr asd 8l 

2. on AR at «Ti enr arf ‘ae’ 8 aem by sk with ar ae ‘ary’ gI Ue S4 
gal ch At A TST Sr Sl ‘on the table’ e se è "Her h aus, sik 
‘at the table’ a arf è Act uel by enr aA ‘ch aT. (4) aan with er aef 
‘ch are’ (3) 8l 

3. between el afaa ur age & fey amar #1 among al a afda 
afai ch Ges Wart À sie 8l 

4. Kamla is going in her room. (X ) 

Kamla is going into her room. (^ ) Suz & al avert À quer amr Step 
Gl Get aA è Text Xl HA H Bax Sa a feb Sax werdr-Rhsdr, safery into 
Wart fear Tar 81 in HI Wah agi Stal 8, Sei ug set framed fe dg Hae o 
sex A HIS HHA cw eel 81 Bae d few Ald fed are ufu: 


23 asaat fea 
rd Day 


Co-relatives and Temporals sisi art Ñ endi-engl 
area A ucn-qum eh Ux araa ( Co-relatives ) wahr Ñ amd 
Gl a Wee Gen-qum A Hifa gld JI at val AS ua & iter at 
Tae West 8 A Beg Sl Hal e, SAAN sacl Sle A BATS 

ae tal nR, st — no sooner-than, scarcely-when, 


hardly-when sf! He 3Teg srg MA SSRI Use Wea Tel 
ata — As soon as we reached the bus stop, 
the bus left , agi as soon as & aa cents Wee Ae BAT! 

sat ure & ( B ) amt 8 aie Zach Areal ( Temporals ) enr 


r 


Wan Heat fSTSTe[Tar TAT ÈI 
A 
areal A qh- ch usen wee ( Co-relatives ) 
as $00n as —X as long as—x unless—x As far as—x 
x— until x—till x—§0 that no sooner—than 
hardly— when not only—but also either—or neither—nor 
although— Scarcely—when rather—than no less—than 


thé—the 


|, Fat eH RA R A, TÅ 
ARI 

EE T T SH $ fore FA, 
ve afe pn em 


3, qan epa ves v À fe ud a 
"d 

4, ap ant wa Ren n f af 
FAT 

5, Fa TH AM AA T AEN, Tel a 
3 veg WAN 

6, Fa am À antiga ares, SEL 
A SITIS 

ECCE ENSE EC 
3) fi TA Bt EG Te 

8, Tafa ag mda t, ae om t 

9, wei TH AM Ae È, atm ae UI 


E Ec Ha Oh as ae e 
RI 


As soon as we reached the staion, the train left, 
AiR tdg 

No sooner did he get up to deliver his speech than the hall 
began to resound with cheers, *t p few et te an z fefe 


fra vila & ie fag free fie fond. 
We had scarcely reached the school when the bell rang. 


d te he thes cope da t, 

He had hardly left his house when it started raining. 

A te erect ae fee mw a ge fee tfi 

Unless you run fast, you will not be able to catch the train. 
are FTI TAR, 7 faa fea va g 8 2 73. 

Please wait for me until | return, ia de sit v afea am frei. 


As long as 1 am here, you needn't worry about anything. 

ta efr te ang to fean, qer at are vf 
Although he is poor, he is honest, eet & t Yar, Bt Fal SA, 
As far as | remember, he was here yesterday. 

da wr tt ferr, À afa frr d. 

Get the roof repaired before it should leak. 

icc fre fav gc qe vis. 


11, 9am ae Ht at E SEES ae a 
yale ore i et R ae? 


12, 4f HAA BI ET, Teg HA 
EBM 


13. TA ERCEOEELE GU 
afia À TL eT eT TAT | 


14. qe Fa atm t fe fat a 3 
TA wr 


15, t vfum ap t arf qe TA | 


16, fam Sa We, Te Sea wed 
te 

17, gua qen m a t 

18, qc gaat arr È fca d aedi 

19, ac vr ame t fo ace eT 
Er 

20, Rt si d e, ra sh um 
ü 

21, smi aca toe mu 
LEER 


What to speak of standing first, he cannot even pass the 


examination, de ¢ vits ats fe med, d $e $5 TAZ 
qfi? 
He would rather fail than copy. € € V« a $1 355, 


No less a person than the Chief Minister of the state hoisted 
the National Flag, Ù vs 3 Ti 3 sib fifteen aif v Re 
des ch n 

He is so ill that he cannot rise from his bed. 

USE ES EIE RS win fea E 

He works hard so that he may win a prize. 

EE are E EL E pcd 

The higher you go the colder it is. © (Y 7, @ BIER 92 FA 


Either you or your brother is guilty. IERI si qx sec gar fred 
She is too weak to walk, V a z ds z afe; 

She is so weak that she cannot walk. 

Å a A ae ce ah sare ae, 

I study not only English but French also. 

rg Rat fe ipe e ae a AN. 

Neither Samir nor his brother plays in this park, TR FAN 

ai fea ae a ea T | 


araga eal ( Temporals ) 3t sr are 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31, 


32. 


33. 
M. 
35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 


39, 
40. 
4]. 


Sms waai sta di uae (1977) 
t, ae má 3 ammi 


STI SUI 3 at feat 3 feni 


STIS] Sa T3 aA feat BH are 
fae | 

FH 20 Hea A Hay 3 fore tart 
el 

qu are dh s ami 

qn Fat 9,30 TH 3 wm 7.00 TÀ 
TH went t 


IE Fe Wei S TH TH eH | 

eres vicar us Hel eid E I 

EK SEE ECT 

ag Bei 1770 8 1 

Sm fac sm sed uh R E? 


T3 8 wea e fera fem t | 

qe ani sel ami 

yr qe e amem 

1 anu sm anre YAR TH 
AAA FL GT | 

Ae AMT TR AT AR Bet qu 
a OM | 

3 agi emm di as Wea 


Ha vr amd, tms wen Ta 
TH gH aH sue ui suc wi 
À a8 ane weh frejm i 


It is January nineteen hundred and seventy seven (1977). 

He will come in March. $2 331 Sad Age Fee te Bat Baa 
(1977) Å fact wa FF Are, 

You will receive his letter in three days. 


q faa feta ferat cet A Å Sa, 


You will receive his letter within three days. 

q fra falta fea stet fate ot Sa, 

We left for Mumbai on 20th February. 

at eret at aiia zafequ Faar 

You came at half past three. 4 4 tz erg qne sit. 


The shop remains open from 9.30 A.M. to 7 P.M. 
« vifa feres sia wate aga uel vum, g 803 dium. 
She was here rill 5.00 P.M. yesterday. 
Yi ate fear feet mga A.N. Fe. 

The boys play every day for one hour. 
«fas Vat $ mi: sf. 

He has been staying here since yesterday. 

€ ta dia cog fean faa dez. 

She has been living here since 1970. 

vi oa at fafan fean fiu mech dd. 

How long have you been learning English? 

as im ea 3 als afin Safer? 

I have already written to her/him. 31g 3 IRE fees z BURT. 
She hasn't come yer. W tue wn Ae, 

The show is about to start. & Vil Fal AIIE g RT. 
I shall finish my work by next Friday. 

ag hat ratte arg ah sm AAS FRS. 


He'll finish his work in about four hours. 


da finit fea ah A aanse TR ara, 


| reached there around 3 o'clock. 


amg tee Aart snm" ot at seit, 

When Radha came, Madhav left, 4:1 TT $u, Tea XR. 

He was breathing his last by dawn. @ afa atfen fea eme sm ei | 
I'll meet him next month. Sige Ate fin IFR 7r. 


X) Fe FAA MIE m 
31, aru 170301 
32, am fem sweet 


3, rs eed dd fera fent 

EE aM T aT 

5, memi 

36, Tam STE A RT Th 
TA AR AT 

3], E AVA BTA em aN HAT A TT 
gemi 

3, Tademm AA wi 


39, Ha TM aa, a MYA ue 
40, IAA TE Tea a TES wi 
41, ÀT am t fam 


He has been staying here since yesterday. 


Ata da ein fean fia ec 

She has been living here since 1970. 

y tara fef fean fm e aa, 

How long have you been learning English? 

«x hn ta q sh afin nf 

I have already written to her/him, 3g Ra affe fcx z vfu, 
She hasn't come yet. Tee wd. 

The show is about to start, & VI $a arse 7 RT. 

I shall finish my work by next Friday. 

ame o arr a ATG IR RS. 


He'll finish his work in about four hours. 


Qv fit fea ae aa AN a 


I reached there around 3 o'clock. 


AR es Ca STEVE EIE E 

When Radha came, Madhav left, 44 TT $u, MUA THR, 

He was breathing his last by dawn. &t st ater fey cee ag eR | 
I'l meet him next month, Iga Are fra 3 TA, 


are «d ( Remember ) 
1. No sooner did Rajendra reach the School than the bell 
started ringing. 
So WAR ch area A aral c oils ged oid &! No sooner adot Hel SIT 
ara gre AA than H HA aah ÈI Weal cnr ug viter Aea aT 
c at aml did Rajendra reach the school 3x bell started 


ringing at sigar è seiferg 


ta gadi areal qt co-relatives aI co- 


relative conjunctions (usa dats) Hed 8l 


2. Hell & "TH cb um in, dmi c» 4TH cb AY on, Baa dda H at HI 
wart slat è — wd in February, on Tuesday, at 6.30 A.M. sat uem 
morning sil evening & ud in, i noon sik night 3i ud at errare 
— in the morning, in the evening, at night, at noon anfi 

3. sig GE SIT elt enr ARa fest ur «m fear st, dei since er Wart 
lal è, A — since 1974, since last Tuesday, since 4 A.M., sil« 
wel WI hl hat safe ct vet gl dei for ama è Va — for two 
months, for three years. arı 


24 dleferari fea 


th Day 


fena aT ara areal & ur aaah Prepositions cT Fart 


( from, by, with, in, of, for, in, into, against, on, 
over, about ) 


sof A areal & mA HS Urea Prepositions amà a faa gl at 
Agy, Weal dh "TI HS sik Preposition AM A sas Hl 3ITU 
tet fà Preposition amà & die alg-4-als Fran aM cu Yer ÈI 
mAy, AfA sik yah AAI 


From 


|. Asal Spat H agaa N | The boy was absent from school. & ufa ats Ue wn wma. 
2. stat DUI a aan feu i You must abstain/refrain from smoking. 
3 We usqes/fins sin viam. 
You must avoid smoking. 4 A Hates Sf, 
3. At aren GST À GTU Pg My uncle has come from Assam. 
Ag ARA OA HA IN Sa. 
4. dé EE agi mA À ed È | He prevents/stops me from going there. 
@ frdzaeica at win ET R. 
| By | 
S. saat muri fea ait Xd nit His company is progressing by leaps and bounds. 
sata a Tet I fea diat oa sra am citu te aiga. 
6. At fuareft At ume 91 I was accompanied by my father. 
ag als apie TS ANE Trey. 
7. 3a Ga  Faugu TET | Please don't get disturbed by this news. 
wits Ste te feres ag fea =. 
8. At wert YAR SUI FSI TAR gA I He was highly amused by my story. 
a aa tee sss wm um RT. 
9. ae fme dan aH Yay Vea wRIWÜEU! This packet should reach Mumbai by Monday. 
fea faz ys da dad arg ux 


. qH gad 8 eren mur eb sm | 


. BA steht war @ oftfaa erm afe i 
. wg fene at afa À uua aT 
. BA sah STER À Sed T 


. Tr afar (ata) qa R Fear II 


, ae 3TT Hy À aA N| 


. Wien mm mr wed 
. TS anm eren Hom gn afer) 


. wg Sita Ñ eur 


. IÀ AHA HI TT AAT aT 
. wg TE SAS SI TA aE cwm i 


. Taam wed À I 


. FA AGAR qe aum MS St ume amit i 
E Edu E rES LEE ICE 


. wp ae wien 3p fera quara HT xe 8? 


. À ZAM san Gare c i 
. SW ammi qmdem & fen ue sm mi! He apologized to me for his misbehaviour. 


. IÀ O8 wr feas en enm 


You don't know how to deal with others. 

q Ske d ers z Sta fae anm. 

We should be acquainted with the English language. 

at ys at afar fae fe infers aes, 

He was gifted with a talent for painting. 

€ afar fes fae v eve mi fem. 

We got fed up with his behaviour. 

at mie He sm fae fet fere. 

My boss was pleased with me. m3 ata afa wits fag AH. 


In 
LN absorbed/busy in his work. 
er ats vented fast v4 feat ach. 
Shiela is deaf in one ear. Wel FA SH $43 A Fa. 
You must be polite in your behaviour. 
qp me wi qenee z3 ah fafan. 
He is well versed in music. €t JA det ASS $4 fre. 
ror] 
He was sure of success. & afa Ya ait weit. 
He is fully aware of his weakness. 
He is fond of mangoes. Ñ $3 WIS aim Ais. 
He reminds me of his brother. & Ragga À site fest sex 
It's a matter of great honour for me. 
seu A Hex amm Je sf THR I. 
For 
Is she preparing/studying for the test? 
zs vit mafies Mi « ee? 
I always care for him. 3g 3ifetast Bar 9i fen. 


ét anireiramzss g vit weit fea frafadfaan. 
He'll have to account for the money. 


al ga $3 J UHI eft a AH. 


29. 
30. 


42. 


43. 


. "WE YU HT sre ET UT E | He is addicted to smoking. @ A YERE g vifa. 
san fradi 3 fasg oma fami He acted contrary to the rules. Ñ URE Brea J FB. 
HS eim Carey Ht eub Gar HATA e Some people prefer wealth to health. 

ay drag fant deu z eeu. 
. wu amen seque m area va fanı He referred the matter to the higher authorities. 
A usé «etg «enm aiuta. 
Into 
. fera À amA at wifi TgdTet wi! ^  Thepolice inquired/looked into the matter. 
z difera sraatad aes Sz «et 
. vm ani qun armi sedi À omnit i We put our books into our bags. 
di qz sme qaqa Fz ST. 
. We wu HT He went into the room. € 4-z Fz 3 ©. 


. À que wai & facs qe Bal amm gI always warn you against your enemies. 
ag aada at - sube du wd. 
. vae sü wg fum mm mu * The doctor warned him against working too hard. 
fas arat! A « gi ated feu mie afán g eré. 


[on] 


. saat anA aeat n mena él $1 His criticism is not based on facts. 


. ATG agi BTA UT web IH EU e? Why are you bent on going there? 3T IR sie AA MET SBR? 
. FATA WT UAT ET HT Aa I We cannot rely on him. at Sate fong a feu. 
Over 
. wb Wem Ww tet $1 Snow/Ice is scattered over the road. 
VFA FH Lhee AR US. 
. qucd SRE! The bridge is over the river. & fas ssi sitar « fea. 


About 
Wi saa cred d Cares h a À fafaa! The mother is worried about her son's health. 
SA FH ilz Has! Bl GH CUL 
EXE ar À ys wet at She was enquiring about Seema. 
wt a z--afafü sarse xi. 
[ Phrase Prepositions | 


44, Hart Et arem smi 
45. dg pier WU & eren We FAN | 


46. FA IA aw m femp Ka HI cmm 
3p fera. dram wet afer 


47. ea sro fiiit et vers A xearafeu i 


48. ea wf 3 feu mH wet ETT I 


49. aga oe Eri 35 arre ft Aa fia 
Tera fuer 3mm | 

50. FU qa Ad wel & sed H snp uma 
$ wed e? 

51. s8 Afin & ata Hu stare m WE 


S2. Gas al te at pA at ase A vers 
Brett vali 


I was about to go. 31g afst 3rarae g ril. 

He succeeded by dint of hard work. 

a wadilfss «m fee aim er wb. 

We should be prepared to sacrifice everything for the sake 
of our country. at Y= sit friars z drea vaf mh « 
We should act in favour of our friends. 

at ye wae A het sn sme hem. 

We must work in order to live. Ñ WR Fh 23 ATS z fera. 


My friend came to see me inspite of being very busy. 

WR $e HHS At At unge su ain au fast. 

Can you give me your bicycle in exchange for my watch? 
353 q fira at an afaa z3 mns m um ata? 

He had to leave suddenly in the midst of meeting. 

ts z cha aes z4 « fige aie a1 fN, 

Pankaj had to give up studies for want of money. 


are <a ( Remember ) 
1. ferar arrfà area] ch wr A Hes Ue Prepositions cr uart slat ÈI saet 
es} deg FT BIAS ax HAT uneu! unt: abstain, prevent, recover & 
«TT Ñ from a Wart glar gI sat Hai accompany, replace, deal, 
please, satisfy & «mr Ñ with «T; prepare, care, apologise & az 
8 for æT; addict, prefer, refer & ay to cr; base, rely & m% on 


cT VAT glar 81 Sach TR A HU ch Valero F Sy ses} dug GAS uad el 
2. Prepositions & 8 Wart aga Uc gl 7a 81 Phrase Prepositions 
val-ch-cal Wah A smd 8l Sater & AN ‘by dint of’, ‘for the sake 
of’, ‘in order to’, ‘in the midst’, ‘on the eve of’, aR & vat Hue 
c5 area 4 ef ta das Phrase prepositions simeft d mafaa gı 
saa dhe aret at sree sis TSA 3 ast Gera Perch 8l 


25 wedterai fea 


th Day 


adara sik ada ( Active Voice And Passive Voice 


) 
€ ala al at Hebe a cg Wed & — (i ) eat ( doer ) ux act a gu, 
sd — Hari learns the first lesson . (gR ugar ure ure Heal 8); ( 


ii ) «f ( receiver ) ux aa &d gu, s — The first lesson is 
learnt by Hari . (Geet ure gR amr ure far Slat 2)! Geet Wenr dh 
ara cht adara ( active voice ) six ex VaR at phar ( 
passive voice ) hed 2I mada ed GAA Hea drei Hl sia anara 
& ATA AeA Hl FAs HAT RLI g-enr BIAS AAA sh aera chi 
ast ahaa cal seraut 


Active Voice Passive Voice 


| we fa mai sua fra man smt È | 
He sings à song. A song is sung by him. 
2. 44 dem wear faan | Hea wea faa mr 
I delivered the message The message was delivered. 
ang feferas a Bfarat. fe Afaa ats fefaad. 
3. d fee diei i fahe SAH gr Get smit i 
They'll play cricket. Cricket will be played by them. 
agai fige, fiip faa at te ars Em. 
4. an qu fast fena ve et? SEI Gra Va faa s vet 8? 
Are you writing a letter? Is a letter being written by you? 
Sm 3] UST A cere? Tub 3 chet sin fies am 3? 
5. Ws de ls gi mA ERI c Gel TT Tet eit | 
Labourers were digging a canal. A canal was being dug by the labourers. 
cars ar ffi a dara. Rare att a EU m a cre. 
6. FT qi ae IH om fem e? Fal Te HT qnem nr feu $2? 
Have you finished this job? Has this job been finished by you? 
$a q finfivs fau aia? iw fea wis stt efase arg q? 
7. FA Met 3T À Veet FA Ste EH A St 337 A Feet PRR SAM se SI HT CUT? 
ary xp en? 
Will you have packed your luggage Will your luggage have been packed before the train's arrival? 
before the train's arrival? 
faa q èa ae oR ae fane g faa an erar ta a tae famh a 2- snm? 
oa suma? 
8. saat Wee wu (qH) IA ERI saat Wer TH A | 
Help him. Let him be helped. (By you). 
ieu fe. az fen at tes, (IR 3). 


area Fact ch fey auld hal ch UM, U« Ha al WAS gars & fer at ad Ht 
Sid d, 1. eT A hal enl HH au HA al Hal sar fear oar g, ste — (i) TA 
(mat) 3 tant (HA) at Art! Rama killed Ravana. (ii) Aara 3 ug gr SVT 
— 3IqdUI 3TH. gk HRT TaN! Ravana was killed by Rama. 2. feral aT Sa 
aa otal e sq fat at eer (Tense) a adara gb Sad wer fhar 
Participle & =u zi gl wd 8, si — do, doing aR seres done gl SIT? 
SR quw Sach AY Ua wen [eur is, was, be being, has been aR sÑ 
Os ord 8&1 Hue fed 7a aret A fafa are & seu cha 

itt ge aaa fed Td e ot aara È, Aha sa endi UTUS e, Ad: Hal A 
alt d: GRU stl Hara À Jaca Gad qd] gI UF arent A haf Geet set star 
SW VAR ch siga X dre gl vend 6, Te A Vel 


atara ( Passive Voice ) 


9. WMA aed Gd HUH sem T N | The Taj was built at an enormous cost. 


a as ata fare te 03 Hida aie. 
10. Fang ast cqui Maize is sown in the rainy season. 431 Sai GM 24 & Tl SSM. 
LL. Sagat agent aaae at Gan et TTT!  Youwillbe punished for your negligence. 
q fara dt fave vei are freta, 
12. Faw AA ser STIS oT TaN AT He was accused of theft. €t ata sages sith sme. 
13. wm ed HAs eni All the papers will have been marked. 
aia «Tad fact ta a Aras. 
14. wm amm iran fam mm e? Have you been cheated. 4 4 4M Aes. 
15. am sumam t Has he been informed? tst Bt slt aire? 
16. ae St anen 8 asa He was killed fighting the Chinese aggressors. 
EST WRIT I @ afa fees mfa = ae sitesi. 


17. Tete ar WH 2 ARR, 18693 fer Ea! Gandhiji was born on 2nd October 1869. 
THs ata sri ata fevs sfszs wa ARA- TNA. 


18. "db ar Aer Bt are BRS emi The Nauchandi fair is held every year at Meerut. 
a Aai trax gat $es usd Fax 02 Ars, 
19. facet & awd fre waren va wafer Sta $1 Many dailies are published from Delhi. 
20. s ava fram uit erit i He will be pleased/happy to see you. 
€t faa at eire z vt 3. 
21. À ae m Wen queer dU ue Cm I was surprised to see the fury of the floods. 
Fy Wie womss J Ste A sm wm. 
22. mer are È fa furareft sar fura 3 It is said/believed that Shivaji was an incarnation of Lord Shiva. 
Haan À | ze yu de /factes 22 feast ate th vari 


Imperative Sentences (a) sande ud urefaraea 
(Imperative mood) s a e 
‘let’ cbr Want area ch spe A ete 81 (b) ag qm adara (active 
voice) aren 3i anara & arqum (request sil should) anfe 

ara atga HY aT (passive voice) & arra sri smt gl 
eee ees 
l 


23. AE HA PÀ | ae «rm en I 
Do this work. Let this work be done (by you). 
g fea aÈ. te fea ah at SF (3m 7). 

24. IÀ der Sl Fer | IÀ Fst Hl HET TT | 
Ask him to sit down. Let him be asked to sit down. 
arm fen z fae rsa. ae fen at mere z fae sra. 

25. 3a avs d 38 «ve feu smi 
Punish him. Let him be punished (by you) 
qf fen. 38 «vs feu sm i 

26. faa wur a feramas al i fra cara ser feras fear sm i 
Advertise the post. Let the post be advertised. 
saeia « die. ae a dre «t saets. 

27. var ears A entra | ATTA YAU A HE ar seq feat aT È | 
Please don't smoke. You are requested not to smoke. 
wits Sre umm. q am fates aie zum. 

28. aaaea al Were "d al aama Hl urere 3 fara sm i 
Don't encourage indiscipline. Indiscipline shouldn't be encouraged. 
Sz waite shefatien. shefafier vez at was. 


ure 7d (Remember ) 

1. (a) Rama killed Ravana. 

(b) Ravana was killed by Rama. 

Yee ar fared (Active Voice) «T 8; qxNT aay pHa (Passive 

Voice)! adara Ñ chal (3TH) Ue @, sie ahar À pA (STqUT)| 

2. adara À para À sacr us che AR by cnr Want fena strat 8, eid — 

(i) Ravana was killed by Rama (ii) Cricket will be played by 

them. anı 

3. HS IR HAGA A by enr Wa adi ela, six — (i) Let your lesson 

be learnt. (ii) He was charged with theft. arf&i 

Uh Td Hest ae asl ANN — para agen det waht À SIT e, vigi 

Hud F eif us ret fear Gal 81 sagor dh seu A ale Hts eT Hea del HTHdT 
dt el stat à — You will be punished for your negligence . (Gert 
amnad ux de &s fear oe) | sg (adara Ñ) VS At HE Aad A — The 
teacher will punish you for your negligence . (sremuc Gert 
amardi Uv Te és QT) STG €2T4 dil at STH! UdT rer feb Sueno dg VATA 


'és' Hl e, saifery és ar us ser fau uma afew 


26 &sdiTearai fea 


th Day 


dTeRI-ufvadià ( Transformation of Sentences ) 
Ga Uc gl aa al uen A Biden détent A eng Ach gl ors gu Ua ala al 
qu dile A shed 8, al gH tad e fe are gaat T3 2, Ux and adt ei sett 
frar cat areg-ufvada ( transformation of sentences ) «gd 2! 
die ndara aff para ( Active Voice and Passive Voice ) «hi 
GMA at r$ eft, E nU eee eae 


VaR! eh ar A rant grfster Hed 

area ch che WAR à — Wedd ( Interrogative ), Arara ( 
Assertive ), Amanu ( Exclamatory ) faeníe ( 
Imperative ), daricta ( Affirmative ), 3e meae ( Negative 
) anf&! ATSU, Ucn WR dh aed cni Ga WAR A sac ile fhe ted fe arii 
Ñ fast sara 21 sa fafa zt amu arah ara al uen A aiden atta A 
chest chil armar Sel Aha gl 


t2 


uyata (Interrogative) 


. PE ga SIG HE Hd! È ou 


Can anybody/anyone bear such an insult? 
$a utasi aan wa Wa gae? 
Who can bear such an insult? 


g $a Bat Wu Wa ga? 


F ARA Ua À fum gaa e e? 


Is not health more precious than wealth? 


ga Ale See AN Were $4 deu? 


. Wel A se ste Fel stra? 


Did they not enjoy at the party? 

feg à ae waite te « uet? 

aT EA Ht oa web feat HI yet ud? 
Shall we ever forget these good days. 
Wea at war witte cha TS Sa? 


ferararfesirere (Exclamatory) 


. fpa uet qva a we! 


What a beautiful scene/lovely sight it was! 


ale a qepa deret age ze ats! 


. Ta A fart dst! 


What a cold night it is! 
aie H Hles-Aee Fe Tui! 


figere (Assertive) 


ale afe Sa STAM Fel Ge wig 
Nobody/No one can bear such an insult. 


Wasa aa HA Ban ud us ae. 


Tareq wa sf" YAAA ei 

Health is more precious than wealth. 

eu gu A Bers 23 des. 

oe Wel F amie ammi 

They enjoyed the party. 

3$ vias te a url. 

€" z4 web feat a at e per aa 

We'll never be able to forget these good days. 


at sa Fax at wae z mute dh T$ Sa. 


uA (Affirmative) 


qui EI demi 
It was a beautiful scene/lovely sight. 


se dist a effzqe Maaa use. 
Wa A ast isti 
It is a bitterly/terribly cold night. 


zz ga A facet eft alee age. 


10. 


, wu fien afer site edita wo È! 


What a hard life we live/lead! 
ate a ere emm at aaite! 


facia (Imperative) 


. UAT aram Grea i 


Please open the door. 


Tia ai a 8h. 


. SUI Um mu a eife i 


Please have a cup of milk. 
wits $3 sp eq ade few. 
"qm wt! 

Please keep quiet. 


weit sq Sane. 
YWAATACAT (Positive) 


Y" wz ws Bar erdt wu i 
We live/lead a very hard life. 
«ft fera/eife 31 3 ers emm. 


uyara (Interrogative) 


SEQ STU SUI SAT uen? 

Will you please open the door? 

faa q wits aia 2 Sh? 

II Um HY Gy cH? 

Will you please have a cup of milk? 
faa q wits ta 31 wa ifm firm? 
SEQ qn qm vent? 

Will you please keep quiet? 

fact 3 wits ata serae? 


fadrarawm (Comparative) 


Web A aa A Gert sp A a dh aN À Val Hl Ga | Hac Wee aac E eel veel | ME TAM EIE 


afta sen e can & faan asa i 
Amitabh is as tall as Sanjay. 


afany oa up efe pus usnm. 


. ER ea À Ho St AM se aes F farm Fae 


Very few cities in India/our country are 
as big as Mumbai. 

ad wy faeta v3 zfve ama Het 3m 
Va far trat jail. 


. qu «mH wa zr wet e en 


ferr m | 
No other man was as strong as Bhim. 


À are Àa afa uat eit ust n. 


. aga mn ata ua À ht fade su 


eire fua 8 


Very few Indian saints were as popular/ 
famous as Vivekanand. 

aa mp teas zn adu ugs 
ia fadam. 


"ism afta nl sium erum él a 

Sanjay is not taller than Amitabh. 

aaa wu fe zem 84 sum. 

Fas TA Va H aga À Tr wl stan Wem E 
Mumbai is bigger than most other cities in India/ 
our country. 


Was vu far $4 ae ater facts oF freama wl. 
vite faeit it cafe 8 afaa fame er 


Bhim was stronger than any other man. 

sy ata RIEN $4 Ut sre AA. 

Bhim was the strongest man. 

Wy ata a wise AA. 

sita aad afte vifaenmett Safad smi 

fade una $ ag gat dai afe citer À | 


Vivekanand was more popular/famous than many 
other saints in India. 


fate ara Th ufqeruipna $3 At are Gan v2 efor. 


Vivekanand was one of the most popular/famous 

saints in India. 

faces dis aa sm une wnmenzmuu dz e ife. 
fadar und 3 aif cifra dat 8 um gi 


AANA (Negative) Fania (Affirmative) 


APAA (Negative) aaa wl Å Taras (Affirmative) Ae T Fee m Wed eu wa: feudis 
weet p wu up Wr TS m] STR Us BAM Tal A È | 


15, ale qe: stat ELE ATS ARTA È | 
No man is immortal. Man is mortal. 
3138 ga eae. T3 ga ét. 
Q6. afaa Saat je ced e ferri rem Afa sifae a aftr wem 
Abida is not as beautiful as Sonia. Sonia is more beautiful than Abida. 
afaa ga Ate ta gepa vs i. afar sa AR gega $3 sis. 
17. arg gaf farm sm 3x aed fuent i am fam sm e d sweet enti 
There is no gain without hard work. Where there is hard work there is gain. 
23m z3 di 713 faerse arg ac. A I FH BS Ah Q3R ul 7H. 
18. ag STIL WD RH mp ah stan él mud! ae STU We S ST WO qU a dl Pd 
She never neglects her daily routine work. She always pays attention to her daily/routine work. 
Å tar frctaca Bt Sail Be TH. Mt aAa Up atum Zz Bt 3eed 4. 
19. Few wuss ata on fH E T yira À À RA wo wer at eme TMS Be AT 
No sooner had | reached the station than Scarcely had | reached the station when the train left. 


the train left. 


Nats cwm ARR daz 24cóue hici te sU esq CN dd 24 m. 


are <a ( Remember ) 

( a) India is our country. We are her citizens. 
BUR & aaa Ñ ‘country’ het (Xar) asa AAT Sl Shh Ter sitet Y wa: 
ffi wart star 8, selfery zai her (gx) eq amar 2l 
1. sash arst Ñ tree À (ts), spider «urgex (Haws) safe at uaa 
fet (neuter gender «ex vrs) Ñ xr TH 8, RA È at 3 shard, sik 
daft ds ager Z4 ot ae site WISI eld 8i wm oft gp unge otal a 
Gaeta e, MRL se Adah fet A cea Ta è, Sahl la Hed gu it a 
ar Want slat el sat Wen Peace area Ht ques fet e: ice asa 
(ath) sugar ge (att) water afex (mÀ) flower moran (wet) grass 
Te (ue) bread ss (Sac AA) 2. such fautta ge va ase dts ot 
shard adi, RA Se Ur al wien (feminine gender) 8 xr Tur è ur 
fhe yfi (masculine gender) 4, sargsur & feu — The ship 
hasn't come yet. She is probably late. « faa gore Ha Ae, oft sr 
nids ele. (srgTer AMT Ah Fel Sa 8, We dg Ae 8)! $A dKkRI A ship 
Un Aofa aug 8, Ud sd feminine gender fear mr 81 set wem sun 
(sr) aar death Sz (Ata) ufeei arsa gI 


TTUTHT Ud AAR Wee 


HS Hm- AA GT end € sie Ho «Tel fl on eredi Fra atu sik a 
fet aba areal enr ater-ater arem AAI Alec A ara eftforg fa 
Aara Bare fidi sm «edi è ( Countable ), ux zararaes Fae 
«RIT Marsch Gag aA ft sm rendi) ug At are vd, fe caet ( 
Countable nouns ) Tort & dare ét ua aaa ( Singular ) a 
agaaa ( Plural ) & «edt 81 e.g. Boy (Singular) Boys (Plural 
). 


TUT4T ch area ( Countable Words ) 


. Fara Ñ pa wea el 


seq Biel Fle eremi e? 
Her À ale cea Fete 


A aef À A ate REESE T 


q qu a we peaa uen? 


. eremi owgd-3 we pepe ed sm | 


aad 4 frat am 8? 


8. mas St ale creo Sa Tae mui 
9. ZH ur H zu Yara al Siam 


10. 


afus TS FI 
sae eel He AN zs sem ei 


. dH aafacat Fa aie set ammi 
12. 


38 etsy aaa fer È | 


There are some/a few students in the class. 23 3 OH 
T] XZSZH P «Xem. 

[s there any girl in the hall? $4 Gat Wt Wel FA € efe? 
There is no boy in the playground. 

33m Tu Tl ala SF «umi. 

None of these girls was present there. 

A ath chet resi afsr Wsiz Var. 

Did any of you play football? fee tÅ BiH 4 vct Heater? 
Many of the boys hadn't come to school yeslerday. 

Al sith ou alas Moe HH z upon AKT. 

How many mangoes are there in the basket? 

Bs Fat Ast AK ean Om x e ? 

Hardly would any girl like him. récit qe Wt et Tew fen. 
That book has more pages than this book. 

dz qa da tin far $4 feu ae. 

Many a man has suffered at his hands. 

Add ap da Bu awe te fra Pas. 

Neither man has come. Agave FA $i HH. 

He gets a small salary. @ ÙA A vía Sen. 


HT3IT Gach 3Te& ( Uncountable Words ) 


SEI aide Ñ facpa qu aei 2? 


sur sae À He qu 8? 


. m Fe reru writ etu i 


fraa Ñ fer qu È? 


. TER fraa À AR fira 8 wn guy È| 


aa À qu us qu ss? 


aA 3 aga ur oni 


. UI UE Saal di 3mm e? 


Isn't there «zy milk in the bottle? 

zoe eam WH fuew z4 z alee? 

[s there any milk in the bottle? $41 435 GH fires; FF g size? 
Get me some water, please./Let me have some water please. 


Ae Ht aa ater wits. te Ht ta wu afe wis. 
How much milk is there in the glass? 
rs Fa fHew oa Car $4 q Tea? 


Your glass has /ess milk than mine. 

an Tema a ca few 4 AEA. 

Shall I give you some more milk?/ Will you have some more 
milk? We ag fira 4 um Wh fae ?/faa g $3 un Wn fcm? 
There was a lot of water in the river. 

am ist A aie sit alert FA fum 

Is it exactly half-of that? JA zz Wastaecit erm Biss a2? 


anf Ñ aa ( The Emphasis ) 
. "heb ART AMT Yor 4 ST d Do come tomorrow—Don't forget./You must come tomor- 
row. € HA zufi— sre wfitz. we wu zu. 
. eae ai sum -A qa qu 3141 — Both Kamla and her brother came/dropped in to see me. 
MY HA US EX wet HA/SMS FA z dl Hl. 


E 


r2 
t 


23. "i zA mi are eb EU I will never forgive him. 318 faa Aar wizfira fem. 
24. Farad waa ii Indeed/Of course, | am happy. S7StS/HH BA sg WA SA. 
25. qu Vals H wur Hed del Hz VW FI, A? You don't study hard, do you? 3 sr esl STS, gq? 
26. ig Farm ei Of course, | do. HH PH A3 g. 
27. qw ut teu) Please keep quiet/ Please be quiet. 
wits aly aerae. etter À a. 
28. 3104 faari at faedt ae fora ati Do write to your father. X X2 Z AN FIR. 


are xd (Remember ) 
1. AA (Adjective) At dia degrees éldt 8, ugeht positive, std — 
poor, al comparative, si — poorer sik diet superlative, 3A 
— poorest. 
2. Ram is poorer than Mahesh. 


He is more careful than his brother. 

Comparative degree «I War exd BA poorer aR AA db 
ate than Haag oe 8l 

3. Superlative degree «T War aed Baa the at AA xi uget wad 


& 34 — Manohar is the oldest boy in the class. 


28 arg Té «iai fea 
th Day qe eens Want ( 


Miscellaneous Uses ) 


A 
It sf That & wan 

| wr? Who is that/he/she? X ZA Gerir? 
2. ae ma aea ei It's my friend. $28 "T 368. 
3. Fe dle sw Tet NI It was not the correct answer. $2 ast We 3 «iae SIAN. 
4. Ae quem Gent ti ae Ate This is your book. That is mine. fz st d qs. $2 FH ANA. 
5. wei wn t? Who is there? € gA Ìm? 
6. FEI It's me. 32a Ñ. 
7. sup "ena et fien wed 8? Is it me you want to see. €i ge Ht Yate g dt? 
8. Fa SG qa e sen set $? Is it me you are calling? $4 ge f q aim iter? 
9, suh ws HI ae Wen wer ui It was the happiest day of her life. 

wr fea wi zc wis « Ufa È sim wp EH. 
10. gua wr me mé gr It doesn't make any difference. $2 Ste AH Wit femta. 
11. 3a AS web ae Vea It doesn't matter to me. $2 Sat Her g rit. 
12. WAEI It's four o'clock. Scu HR 3i aeria. 


s= 


13. qA 3T E Wes Wa up um fae SN? Will you please give me either a pen or a pencil? 


fart q iter fira Tff ompex 31 84 sm sr fue? 
14. QA sm deti Both the answers are correct. sls Å Saat AK Ha, 
15. we 3 di arf t, 3 € 9m She is neither a teacher nor a student. 
vi Se MR A dra A H ee. 
16. QA deat A A arg sree aet $1 None of the two prisoners is guilty. 
A sith « z fime oat Fred. 
17. wera aga a emm ği There are many/a number of students in the class. 


R AR AAA TSR sm KSLA Yd Y TA. 
18. T stk bret AA A ead mcd ETI Both Rajni and Meenakshi should work hard. 
ata wort te cfe pe a er. 
19. Bat wetter athe E, quer wh but My shirt is white. Your shirt is white too. 
"I We Fat ARS. GN We TI Ale V. 
20. Aa ale Bren ed e, Tera ale Wt eren My coat is not black. Your coat is not black either. 


wet FI Ag Ble Fa Ale sch. AN le SS Ale KTH STEAL. 
C 
21. "ei qva Ae The scenery here is nice/beautiful/lovely. 
z amd fear gut dmeu/egfemetr erat. 
22. 83 zu qum wt -fen ve fem $1 I have finished two-thirds of this book. 


ang ed PANS -UFU sim fea qu. 
23. wfsze 3 sup frat a srew fea! The magistrate ordered his arrest. @ ÀR ames fes ME. 


24. way Wai ram, at sa fae I'll see him when I go to Mumbai. 
Smet St fea Fa ang Ti z Aa. 
25. Ñ wmm un ferm | I have had my food/meals. 31g a &S AE PSEA. 
26. WW Hat È | Time is money. 2&4 37 Wt. 
27. Fa TÈ Bt eva a mass n faen? Did you get a monthly allowance of a hundred rupees? 
feg q te a Fact ueráa aim HESS ST? 
28. H Waren aa a F | I am forty-five. INg UH Pel misa. 
29, aa sm fau wm AH È? What can be done now?/What's to be done now? 
ale ha ot e AWS? Alen z b SA AWS? 
30. RA ers wet eae Both my hands have been injured. sits mg Sat &a GA SHS. 
31. 93 free [JE ae I have given up painting. FR @a fiaa ary Af. 


ure wd ( Remember ) adam (pronoun ars) it HI as 
Dar A Want fhar ota e, ota: 1. fhet Lower animal (sé uag) 
q Sle Teal ch few, ste — After dressing the wound of the 
dog, the doctor patted it and sent it home. (dx d& FA 


UR Usl het c sa Slaex J SS aaran SIN ax tot fear.) As 
soon as the child saw its mother, it jumped towards 
her. (ota gl sred 4 SUT Aral Hl teal, dg Sach) d«u eiue usr.) 2. 
fitt Noun a Pronoun wx sis et & fey — It was Gandhiji, 
who started the Civil Disobedience Movement. (riff st 

Ada sales Tera UT.) 3. AAA ch ae 3 Td He H 
feru — It is hot TT, It is cold wdf &, It is raining outside 
Tex TUT gl xel el 
4. Object & xeu Ñ Children find it difficult to sit quietly. (seat & 
fey quay soar aida g.) 5. ugel g4 ad & fetu — He was wrong 


and he realises it. (dg Ted ?IT SAR dg Sa ST Hl Hep Hea e.) Sa 
area Ñ It enr uar he was wrong & fera fer ma 8l 


29 3ddterai fe 
th Day 


A 


TUTTI sik Ara- gach are ( Countables & Uncountables ) 


. Wu eru dt ait Geah ae € i 
. MI A et ofan WISH GST SII 


. Sa wt um wi animu i 
. oan farei dixe $8 evum diuo $ 


fera 3 Gilet i 


. fran atk X umque edt $1 


. mia art meret A et qu ume 


aà ma FI 


. wi dp 3 3 A ot m aa À em smit i 
MECETE LESE 


9. Tent sm 3 pg et dt fara eii 


. a wea dt ai att 
. wur ammi? 


Bi, HS ATH FAA HT TW FI 
MU SIR Aa ESM AT! 


an ait arg ament amr a? 
"ei Sarg AT amari 
Fa Sl E e aq sas fen eren È | 


. Ray ews sim $i 
. Fa aaa FW. 


. BAA aR aM Sr ae TT 


. IRA ea at a at 
. Fa an aw À Taal diem ara UII 


All the books on this table are blue. 

Hie = FFA ad fea vues 3T wj. 

Everyone in the crowd was stunned. 

Wate $4 « HISS AT KE. 

Each of them has his own car, $4 31% 24 @ fea AA FR. 
I bought four pencils at fifteen paise each. 

ag afe mR ufeew te fet du fu. 

Sonia and Rina are fond of each other. 

Afa ts d sm wie sm fus 

Rajiv visits his mother every other week. 

Either of these two keys will fit the lock. 

BER Sit chet z ala faci fire « eris. 

Give me something to eat. fira Ñ mfi g £e. 

Take out anything you have in your pocket. 

dar ase Within za v1 a dire. 

I've lost many a thing. IR a Cites At a1 fem. 

Has someone come? tst GAGA HA? 

Yes, somebody is waiting for you. 74, AIaSt FA AST wit 3. 
There was commotion/uproar in every house. 

an ats FAAN 24 Vad Sa. 

Had anybody/anyone else come? € CHAS TAA ueu HA? 
Nobody/No one came here. TIAA a4 359 fest. 
Everything in this house is at your disposal./You can use 
anything in this house. Vactfem z4 fea eT34 Fal Ue az 
fasaa. 353 a AA 24 fea versa. 

Everyone in my house is ill. vaĝaa 74 "T$ SISA FH FA. 
They were in the garden a// the time./They spent all the 
time in the garden. & «X 74 € MSA Biel g ?Tgn/ 

3 Wiz aie a cen Ae MAA. 


We went all around the garden. at di IA IMITE 7 ASA. 


They travelled all over the country. $ gars ÑA sitar « zl. 
All this while I waited for her. Sie fea amer ag des wit ec 


yerman arri ( Idiomatic Sentences ) 


22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
21. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


qå amed spe 3 A urs SH fet 


Alea wi fara 3 frate ere $ | 
Tp snb qa eb Gas TÀ 
Gat crei wes mni 


HÀ YU Ad HI WI GUI TAN | 


saat ue] faerat frac $i 
"urb Yara Wer À mm em È? 


ae ant at qued Ñ serum sur 
eA gat BA-BA aurcm À we 
wet erm afer i 

Sw vila: 3 aga sqn-ugm Pd ti 


À OMA ae Fe HH SX THT EI 


ae fret f ae waa Sa ye TW ui 
"qe È | 


Bad habits should be nipped in the bud. 

s tfaca Ys ot frre A 7 aS. 

Mohan lives from hand to mouth. NEA feres win ES z AISA. 
The dacoits are still at large. & SPRA BR fees Ve erst. 
The murderer was caught red handed. 

a ét ala Hie Ye- efe. 

I got wind of this matter. 31g "ife faz aim fau Fez. 

His days are numbered. fea SH IR TÈ. 

Building castles in the air won't help. 

faren sew A um re $e. 

He had a narrow escape in the lorry accident. 

BSS HA URS Fe Ot dadisc. 

We should not lose our temper over trifles. 

A YS Ale Ta stat SEN silat SETH. 

He has seen many ups and downs in his life. 

@ iar dm A oru te ce 4 fest cee. 

I can work for twelve hours at a stretch. 

3H aa qd HR ze asl te uou. 

He wants to reach the top by hook or by crook. 


Baten g ta uem ge SN As HS. 


ure za (Remember ) 
1. ech *ITST A ailerd-slerd HS Wea aga SS gl Ud Vl HS al Sa Wuield 
él wd è fh d smear uer smi elsow sea He Qd ad Sl Se eT UT 
Idiom pgd gi 
ale gu fedt a cat Stem A aa agd 6 di Sach gerai cht Aapa lh 


Sal seu F gH ure ener SMT, AUT SH FS ATG e GAR ect HATI 

2. HS cht ders e areal A Vv-the ae ed E Ug Tera e, VS ale as He — 
‘Mohan lives from foot to mouth’ at 3 agg AMT sw Sth 
yarı gum — ‘Mohan lives from hand to mouth’ Yeraet ar Wat 


STTST F Jed ea À ea RT| 


30dtadai fea 


th Day 


aara aA ( Drill Tables ) 
d Sa dIfererG drei ent AR-ae alee eb fers el amd fat sift 
aR alee And 8, AleXISU! send smuep Wars us siib d: d sik Qd 
Wea AAS re BTS! SA Wenz 311g feral Sch a-a ATA alter Achit i 
afac 8 Ñ his, her, their, your 3nfe adam raa, Aal-2req house 
a dee amu È (aida viser gan fasrerur eh wa 31) 1 a srea uma: set 


Wear watt À aid I ux arferer 8-B Ñ his, hers, theirs, yours, 
mine or ours N% ae d sid A Bache ad È possessive 
pronouns (Hàu yar adani) & xeu 331 Possessive pronouns 
ch Oe Ga cbT Want aA glari 

Example: This is my pen. (Possessive Adjective) This 
pen is mine . ( Possessive pronoun ) zs sid cl gaan ale 


Waal xeu 


afat ( TABLE )— 8 


(a) 12 sra (b) 12 ara 


This is 


house. 
That isn't 


B This house is 
That house isn't 


Mr. Ram's «r af @-fAeeze 3TH cr Apostrophe’+s (s) & zj 
eq "Ur Ath enr ga ath u us aa & feu ga gI This is Mr. Mehta's 


house. She is Meena's sister. şara? WANT moraa qnt & are slat 8l 
R p-p Woes WII ch Ber At gaa HIT Area AMT ola È — a day's 
work, a month's supply, a year's growth anı à giar gag sar aet 
Wm oid 8, Rife d expressions 9ITWT À arh maa gl TG él Se ARG 
Hee chlo Fel SIT Achar | 


afat [ TABLE ]— 9 


diferenr-9 Ñ in, under, on, near iar ag (Platial Words) are Ñ 
Wart gu 8l 


Your plate 
The bottle 
The cup 


Tferenr-10 Ñ too—to tafda grea (Linking Words) «er sare fear ora 
él | am too tired to do such heavy work oT af 8-3 gamt rare Ach TAT 
g fee Val aida cnra él ens rena] gil We AY ament A 24 Meat cht SI] FAST 
riu 


afat [ TABLE ]— 10 


do such heavy work. 


The little boy was go back so soon. 
You will be answer their questions. 


TAT 
elg are Linking Words ael asd, MA exit Clause gs urdt 8, aa 
When we arrived (then a stat) it began to rain. srf&l 


afat | TABLE ]— 11 
64 dTcRI 


When we arrived 
As soon as the train left 


it began to rain. 

he started crying. 
the lights went out. 
he moved away. 


After they came 
Before she noticed 


since for 


afat | TABLE ]— 12 


discussing this matter since morning. 
quarrelling over it for many days. 
playing hockey since 2 P.M. 

reading a novel for two hours. 


a 
etre aac aT Tg! Uh Preposition a War Ua xb afi ares A gl 
Ghd 81 Has SH ux Fafa ure ct agraar eism 

atferent [ TABLE ]— 13 


You must refrain by my story 


He was highly amused into 
He prevents me 

The mother is worried 
His work is progressing 
We got fed up 


He was absorbed 

The police looked 

He is well versed 

My boss is pleased 
She went 

The doctor warned him 


against 


A Ñ «fare (Passive Voice) & aay fed aa ÈI get see 


working too hard 
her son's health 
music 

his work 

the matter 

his behaviour 
smoking 

going there 

leaps and bounds 
my work 

the room 


Sre$| Re spares esr sie saa ae Aa A sorSu! Beran fara (is, is 
being, has been) & ary uera far et 3rd form ged gI 


afat | TABLE ]— 14 


is being 
has been collected. 
The money is going to be kept in a secret place. 


The jewellery 


The body of the lion 


sent away. 


will not be buried in my garden. 
will have been 
should be moved from here. 


sare fear Tma ÈI Sud than aH Wart giat el 


afat | TABLE ]— 15 
60 ara 


a 


wicked any one else. 
honest she was. 

more cruel d you were. 
willing I was. 
cheerful we were. 
foolish 


Ta ÈI S44 ‘best of’ sie sra Walt fes sid gI 
afaa [ TABLE ]— 16 


Your coat thickest 
This one IE worst those in the shop. 
That one best the lot. 


finest any I have seen. 


diferer-18-B Ñ Aral Gach (Uncountable) teal & uer arg? Many TUTTI: 
(Countable) asg ë, much Art gas (Uncountable)! era AU — cup, 
knife, pen, pencil, book 7ur1-ara (Countable) at @, saf% money, 
oil, bread, tea, sand Atal Fae (Uncountable) ası 


afac | TABLE ]— 17 
(a) 15 ar ( b) 15 ara 


are there on the table? 


in the store? 
pencils 
books in the cupboard? 


4 


in the house? 
in his possession? 
for use? 


How much is there 


+4 ada ‘it’ e fafsya soar er stare fear qmi 21 
afat | TABLE ]— 18 


my friend. 
not my turn. 
four O'clock. 
not noon yet. 
not truc. 
very easy. 
— apih (Negative) 
Nobody (Negative) qaren 8l Somebody aut everybody (Positive) 
daRicih 8! Nobody took anything last time aT arf è — fal 4 ect 
aR Als dg "Tél eil, safes Somebody took something last time er srt è 
— fant + fect ar pe eq etti 
Aaah area À Ua: anything sik «emen dr Ñ something 0 
ol WIRT Sat SI 


No one 
Nobody 
one of us wanted anything at that time. 


None of you cared for 

Everybody 

Somebody noticed 

Some of you took something before breakfast. 
A few of us last time. 


wara ( Practice ) 
I. frd uerare sik uar fed TU gl UA aT us d uw sfüeisr ares 213p 29 
feat ch aret 4 b feni 7a e, UY He areal cnl sect fear Tar Bl STU aot mA ud 
he fd dg amus Wer uel ST SAT xx ŽI fhe de Answer aea sitet sik ag 
UAAR FAC! SA Ae Glee Aras AIT | 


UŞA (Question) dw (Answer) 

21 ai Ra 

l. What are vou? I’m a clerk. (8) 

2. What's your nationality? Indian. (12) 

3. Is this the book you need? Yes, this is it. (13) 

4. Who went there? None of us. (25) 
22 ai fea 

5. Where is the book? On the table. (2) 

6. Where is the clerk? At the table/seat. (3) 

7. Where is Kamla going? Into the room. (7) 

8. Where is Kamla? In the room. (8) 

9. What do you play besides hockey? Football. (23) 

10. Whois inside? (33) My brother. 
23 ai Ra 

11. Why does he work hard? Because he wants to win a prize. 

12. Can she walk easily? No, she is quite weak. (20) or She can't. 

13. Whois guilty? Either you or your brother. (19) 

14. For how long have you been learning English? (35) For the last two years. 

15. When shall I receive his letter? Within three days. (27) 


24 ai fi: 


16. Was the boy absent from school? Yes, he was. (1) 


17. Does he know his weakness? Yes, he is fully conscious/aware of it. (22) 

18. Are you sure of your success? (19) Yes, I’m dead sure. 

19. Are his remarks based on facts? No, they aren't (37) 

20. Why do you want to leave? To try for a better job or For better prospects. 
25 ai fea 

21. What's to be done? Let the post be advertised. (26) 

22. What am I requested to do? You are requested not to smoke. (27) 
26 ai fea 

23. Shall we ever forget these good days? (4) No, we'll never forget them or No, how can we? 

24. Is man immortal? No, he is not. (19) 

25. Is there any gain without hard work? No, there isn’t 
27 ai fea 

26. Did any of you play football? (5) No, none of us did. 

27. Isn’t there any milk in the bottle? No, there isn't. 

28. Shall I give you some more milk? (14) No, thank you./I need no more. 

29. Will you give whatever I want? (18) With great pleasure./Yes, of course. 
28 ai fea 

30. Whois that? (1) It's my friend. (2) 

3l. Isit me you are calling? (10) Yes, I need you. 

32. How many boys are there in the class? There are many.( 19) 
29 ai fea 

33. Had anybody else come? (15) No, nobody. 

34. For how long did you stay in the garden? (20) We stayed there all the time. 

35. How much money can you lend me? . „At the most I can lend you ten rupees. 
HH. us | d uer oie dure eat RT ep eer BA organa AAT: III . (i) Lata 


does come. 
(ii) Lata comes. 
(iii) Lata did come. 
(iv) Lata came. 
oR c drei at eam A chau sik gay fh a d ska 8? su Heit fo 
Use! SH ART ATT Ses di SARI HEA e, 9 ARI gren fserger Mes 8! 
amg ue fes ufa a art sre Weg e, at aga H 4o Het A cur sia el Si, 
wit aa à ud udfsaiu — Lata does come sik Lata did come — eM ara 
"ari (come) frat & art Ñ ser (emphasis) &d 81 ux & ala area enr ani 
erm — (1) "erar stam ait &', Si "erar Aaa SIs!’ m-a set at @’, si 


"erar ard at ef i 
«qm sik aie arg Lata comes AÙ Lata came — @& arf gir — 
‘AA Sid g, afl "erar amt! 3 ert amara ae areft Phare gi 
WARK ara ( Positive Sentences ) Ñ do, does stk did & 
want & fare Ñ sus sit He Hel Tar 2, Bak organ Ad fea arai e fa-dt 
H arf gargu: (i) My mother does like children. 
(ii) Children do like to play. 
(iii) The labourers did shout loudly. 
(iv) Do come tomorrow. 


IV . fetched Ren vorat ent alsa A fed we reat A d SU Weg PAHS ARE: 
1. He is...(a, an) American. 2. The train is late by half...(a, an) hour. 
3. Is he...(a, an) Russian? 4. Qutab Minar is...(a, an, the) highest 
tower in India. 5. Sonepat is...(a, an, the) small town in Haryana. 6. 
These pictures...(is, are) mine. 7. He has gone...(to, out) of Delhi. 8. 
Are you going...(to, for) sleep? 9. Put on a raincoat lest you...(will, 
shall, should) get wet. 10. Neither Mahesh nor Ramesh... 
(play/plays) football. 11. Is she...(known, knew) to you? 12. They 
pray every day...(for, till) fifteen minutes. 13. Either Sati or Mati... 
(is, are) to blame. 14. She is...(too, so), weak to walk. 15. | am...(too, 
SO) weak that | can't walk. 


Sich Sax a È: 1. (an), 2. (an), 3. (a), 4. (the), 5. (a), 6. (are) 7. (out), 
8. (to), 9. (should), 10. (plays), 11. (Known), 12. (for), 13. (is), 14. 
(too), 15. (so). 


V. dtd A-A areal A uen-uen are Meg Bl AM A US Sq aA HI Fara 
cifre: 


1. (A) He looks older to his years/age. (B) He looks older than his years/age. 

2. (A) My mother is right now. (B) My mother is alright now. 

3. (A) Mother as well as father is happy. (B) Mother as well as father are happy. 

4. (A) I couldn't understand but a few words. (B) Icould understand but a few words. 

5. (A) He was capable to support himself. (B) He was capable of supporting himself. 
6. (A) I always see you with one particular person. (B) Ialways see you with one certain person. 


Sich Gav 3 È: 1. B, 2. B, 3. A, 4. B, 5. B, 6. A. 


VI . AARAA aret ent gg exo feu: 1. This is a ass. 2. That is a 
book. Thats my book. 3. We travelled by ship. It is a fine ship. 4. | 


am taller than he. 5. He was looking me. 6. He had hardly finished 
the work then his friend came. 7. Either you are thief or a robber. 
8. | have been studying this subject since ten years. 9. He spent 
plenty of money at his wedding. 10. | no sooner left the house 
when it began to rain. 11. Though his arms were week, but his 
legs were strong. 12. Neither you nor | are lucky. 13. It is too hot 
for work. 14. Have you much toys? 15. This is a bread. Bread is a 
food. 16. She is too weak that she can't walk. 17. He works hard 
lest he will fail. 18. Somebody spoke to me, I forget whom. 19. He 
is a man whom | know is corrupt. 20. Put everything in their place. 
21. None of them were available there. 22. There is misery in the 
life of all men. 23. Are you senior from him? 


Me veu Ars od è usq Ad: 1. This is an ass. 2. That is a book. It is 
my book. 3. We travelled by ship. It was a fine ship. 4. | am 
taller than him . 5. He was looking at me. 6. He had hardly 
finished the work when his friend came. 7. You are either a 
thief or a robber. 8. | have been studying this subject for 
ten years. 9. He spent plenty of money on his wedding. 10. 
No sooner did I leave the house than it began to rain. 11. 
Though his arms were weak, his legs were strong. 12. 
Neither of us is lucky. 13. It is too hot to work. 14. Do you 
have many toys? 15. This is bread . Bread is food . 16. She is 
too weak to walk. 17. He works hard lest he should fail. 18. 
Somebody spoke to me, I forget who. 19. He is the man who 
I know is corrupt. 20. Put everything in its place. 21. None of 
them was available there. 22. There is misery in the lives of 
all men. 23. Are you senior to him? 


31 se flarai fa 


st Day 


iter aifsyara ( 4th Expedition ) 
Sis Be YSN amaA Aart aI vier svar — wei d GIU amo ar 
aya A Frac ens euregríven Aral eh yam ent eraat oct dia det 
A scent AA-AAA HI Aaa Aiea gam! sat iT feb areal cnt are À 
ehe we efe aes area Fa Aah! stag arg Fredy fagaranr St-a 
Sea AT Seale sas fucci tat stat S vit Ho dium e, Tach 


PT We he AANI sare e ferg are fed wa searur ent dha cat ue 
SG Geta A aera ent ster Gehl site siti A ala He UA cbr sila Jor 
weh M-AM arah ferrem wer gi crest sie AEA ae SITUUII 
Agy, aaa uget farris eh aret at Are 


1. Aam ( Invitation ) 


Loup) Il 


oe T ie 


Het SST 

Ho Sat citar 

SET STU ST AV sU? 
Zeon & fan argu 


SET 3g ean ure farm ear ait? 


SET ATG ar fea Sart Arey feu? 
qa aa ae H ous ert 
aah aa Hei 

an BG At are db? 


, "él, 3 ebrei 
. Wi, 3 amm denm edm 


Ima SITET aan vum wei feum | 


. "Ti wt oxmmm fuv & few rmm 


BA aa Wt at Ht Hla RU | 


. GAR ae Fran eaten ai 


wl Ta EI FAH AS SI 
aI are fan, Sa few Sram | 


. "p AY mde uhed qa vaut 


vU ume wen? 


. WI sara b few AEA AATA | 


aren -A Hl Fara TST el 
area È À RR TY A Ru 


Come in please. #4 74 THs. 

Please have something cold. Gis &a Baten sez. 

Will you please come over here? fact 4 wirst HA star fgn? 
Come for a walk please./Let's have a stroll. 9H TR 31 afe weitst./ 
IS E CES EA 

Would you like to come with us to the cinema?/Would you like to 
see a film/movie with us. 43 4 Mish z HH fae aa z a faqs 
3 emm z Wi at freg fae 379? 

Will you spend the whole day with us? fact 4 Sie « tte 2 fae aa? 
I'll be glad/pleased to do so. aga sf Aerei z g A. 

*Let's go by bus. A28 Ù sm FA. 

Would you join me in the dance?/May I dance with you? qs 4 
Sigs Wb za «mug am sia fae 4? 

No, I don't dance. Ñ, 31g Se SA. 

No, I don’t know how to play cards. Ñ, 3g Sz À BTS g A «T$. 
Please, spend next Sunday with us. Sits, AS "rez HÈ fag ara. 
Thanks for your invitation to dinner. We'll try to be punc- 

tual. /Thanks for inviting us to dinner. We'll try to come in time. 


daa wo an sfaews z feat. ata zm ozosb daqsrrgqq wR 
garf sm g fear. ata oe CH T4 VIEN. 

l'm sorry, I can't accept your invitation to dinner./Thank 

you for remembering me. IgA Wl, 3Tg «re tate un 

shader z feuis q writ fafi Hh, 

Will you come with us in taxi to Fatepur Sikri? fact 4 «n 

fag ara A cast z mde ded? 

Many thanks for your kind invitation. Your idea of a taxi- 

tour is really grand. I'll surely join you. 441 Jaa wR aK 


aS gf. aK fen sm at Ri-Zg zs fume vs. sme 
vreil A 3. 


2. He site fda (Meeting & Parting ) 


. emn! aaa! Ga Mt sre! 


(ura ret 33) 


. Sm F? 
. aga afar, RRN AART | 


ama du E? 


. Wéte-er | 

. Wm firer wet srt art He | 

. wg Hr fera ar eot ara ti 

. wea feat are fit $ | 

. Foams an wed pm 

. Wu wh 8? 

. VEI TG YÀ Cure Ufa A R E? 
. ares, À req en fH ams cea FE 


Fagin, m À sei a fod 


aag cie £i 


. ater! figs fact i 


. "RI ST a SHE TT? 

. Arent Arar 3Te Br! 

. RATT AT i| 

. "pua feast À Aa THER mU 


. A GUT WII l| 
. Ta wel | (Xd HT) 
. We (faa mmu HI Ta) 


Good morning! 73 mfn! 


Hello, how are you? cil, 873 AR q? 
Very well, thank you. And you? au aa, J74, te 4? 


I'm fine. 3TH PIRA. 

I'm glad to see you. 3173 ÑS z dil J, 

It's my pleasure. $24 "I ASR. 

It's been a long time since we met. £3 sif 31 cil een fara at Be, 
I've heard a lot about you. Iga FS 31 Ale starse J. 

Look, who is it?/Who is here? QF, € $51 F27/E zs fear? 

Are you surprised to see me? AR 4 WZFE z v Ht? 

Really, I thought/was under the impression that you were in Lon- 
don. Rae, ag sife/arsr AE dl FAIA $e p wu ga cima. 

I was there, but I returned/came back last week. Sg sfst 

aan, ae ang iedh SH eme dia. 

O.K. See you again./O.K., we'll meet again. 31.35. «t 4 am 
A.F., aa Ae ana. 

Must you go/leave now? Ae 4 Neate ATS? 

Have a pleasant/nice journey! @4 31 Sisters wi ! 

God bless you. "ifs W4 J, 

Please convey my regards/compliments to your father. Gist FA 


arg forrgyantoretica g dR WIL 


May luck be with you. Best of luck. 3 cra sf fag J. IR ait cre. 
Good night. TS 422. 
Bye bye./Goodbye. 4g sITz./ Tels. 


3. IAR ( Gratitude ) 


. aga-aga wem! 
, Sian Gere & POT aT | 


Ye 3p feu ware | 
"E aga simt Ne È | 


. Fagan aga ammi 


. 9T wed «um È | 


facer el, Hat À unit eii 


_ Fe HU Hi uma ed, quu Wa 


Waa enit i 


Thanks a lot. 4a 3 ere. 

Thanks for your advice. 3s wt AN dama. 

Thanks for the presenugift. fa wat a efire 

This is a very costly/expensive present. fau 31 31 ad pieci 
I'm much/very obliged/grateful to you. 314 Wa/ad sifecngss/ 
eye g A: 

You are very kind. So kind of you. 4 AN AÑ HS. WI HES 3TH J. 
Not at all. It’s my pleasure. afe Ue aia, sea Arg "ism. 

This is no matter of kindness. It will rather please me. faq 


oa À Aa amm wea. ge fae ue wits nt. 


4. aurg ud nefits ( Congratulations & Good Wishes ) 


45. FA aon fera za ae HT YD 
IAAT GU EI 

46. ae oH fea Ww eee afia 

47. "e fex sR-sm AÀ | 

48. AIFI EPAM R Wr | 

49. sm faae wt ar | 

50. Aa Wi WT el WT 


5]. aA wien A men ura BT 
52. Ñ aval cat sik À wm ew i 


53. smq "wma zi! 


Wish you a happy new year. faa 4 31 edi AR. 


Hearty felicitations on your birthday. Tél *rferfarewrest 3a aR aes. 
Many happy returns of the day. AA edi fest aim a È. 
Congratulations on your success. PRANS AM AR AAA, 
Congratulations on your wedding. PAAA 3if4 A fen. 
May you always be lucky./May luck always shine on you. 

À q scat sf eret. ere Hea WEA STA | 

Hope you do well in the examination. 89 4 dci 24 fe FATATA. 
I congratulate you on behalf of all. 31$ See q a4 faery aite 
HIA. 

Wish you all the best. fai 4 3ifet 3 ae, 


5 . fact-@et are ( Miscellaneous Sentences ) 


S4. MA, 3T8 GMI GT | 
55. STU en We Ul, Wm Wi | 
56. * argh xem TH gre wemi 


57. wa Ñ ama farei mi, vea 
fafan | 


Let's have food now. AQE ga Hs T3. 

What would you like, tea or coffee? afe qs * eme, À sic art? 
I will come to the station to see you off. 3T fam HA g € RWM g 
xg aif. 

Please look me up whenever you come to Delhi. Sits! YF TÌ 

ay d4 Ue wm g See. 


S8. agu, Ñ amr sTTl Wm À faeh | Let me introduce you to my family. Az Ht gegga 4 z Are fiet. 


59. Fd weit frm, Ad act fat ai 
se ufu À fafaa | 

60. ATT aA aga Vm È | 

61. TÀ m È, eu ved fra gF F | 


62. Wt vam wed i, ater RT 


63, At ae amp wem e$ fuu 
we EI 

64. ATT rei qe wur fen. 

65. amai faafed staa crean, quit a 
ays gt 


Please meet my wife. my daughter Kitty and son Sumit. wits te 
"I IS, WE ster tet te wa Ga. 

You have lovely children. 4 ła Tach farga. 

I think we have met before. 31g fera; at ta Az farm. 

What's the hurry? Please stay a little more. afe « €? Tie R 

a ferfeer an. 

I have no words to express my thanks to you. 3g ta 7 aga 

g vmm Wm dau 

You really saved my life. 4 Rari QS "mg MFF | 

May you have a long. happy and prosperous married life. 


A q èa sp cin tdi ts wera fce eme. 


ale xd (Remember ) 

* yrfa ( request ) Ae & few would sik please al HI Uh TY 
Want heat afey, s — Would you please lend me one rupee ? qs 
q tito as Ht ga wed]? (eur smu gA Up eur see at?) A afta 
es Vel agat Will you please lend me one rupee ? Ñ 

| 


** haa Thanks heal sama auia 8! saa Aea Walt 8 Thank 
you. Thanks & my for Ht erar $1 Var Want at Sresr e, Tal ae HS cis 
& — I thank you, sir, for your interest in my family . (sig sil efd Ae 
UR H etd 8, Sach fore È HTT aaa HAT gl) Ud haa | thank you 
Halle 4 PRLI Fe dA SAT WANT gl 

*** Congratulations dik Felicitations & «mr on we @, for sik 
at 4. Congratulations for/at your success Med 8! Amal Heat 
fèy Congratulations on your success. 

frat A garg ch arum ue ga fath Congratulations zr Congrats ét 
eng, dt oft Sten 81 


* ‘Let's’ let us e xifara xeu gl 


32 aeai fa 


nd Day 


N= 


6 . atediepfa ( Refusal ) 


, Fast sage 
. 3m st area 2, 


ae Hem umi 


3. d amm Ui owed 


ex ex i 


Aw. o£ 


ON tA 


HCN TS XI E I 

d gu uen ae eni 

ag dua Fel eI 

spun e, ae wana Wn et 
at ha I 

ay AY faan a Bena Web e, 4? 
aH Wael AET Bt HRAT FI 


. sa ug wae adl &1 


I won't be able to come. 31g Are «ff VAA z FA. 

I won't be able to do as you wish. 31g az s wet gg Usi 
3 fav. 

I don't want to come. 31g Ste ate g HU. 

I'm sorry to refuse. 3184 Aidt z fas. 


They won't agree to this. à re i g fea. 

It's not possible/impossible. $28 Ae vifaaa g aaae. 

I regret, I can't accept this proposal. 31 fz, ang «iz 

tate fea wirst. 

You don't agree with me, do you? 4 Se arl fag Ñ, z 4? 

It can’t be arranged. $2 Hie @ ative. 

She's averse to this idea/to it./She does not like it. Yil*s aad g 
fea amfeuvz ge. Sat Ale TEs Fe. 


7 . Aata ( Believing ) 


sn ama fayama ae eu? 

"E HAA 3n È | 

"e g-gn am gi 

sm cH zu tat gue a farara 
HU Ae? 

a StH YÅ ae favara mu Bad FI 
WE Sa Ue aT snnm 


Don't you believe it? Ste 4 facta ge? 

It’s only a rumour. $28 Set 31 TAAL 

It's only a hearsay/rumour. $28 Aei à: RIAM. 
Should/Can we trust this taxi driver? [S/Ha At ee fea 
cat zm 

You can trust them fully. * a Ze @ pÀ. 

I have full faith in him. 37g ĝa yet a v4 fen. 


8. maa ( Request ) 


su esf 


Please wait. 'effst de. 


L 

2. MTE AZN | Please come back. TIS #4 31$. 

3. wm efsmri** Let it be. tte ze sif. 

4.. SRI "El AA | Please come here. SAA FA FEM. 

5. ww fm Please reply/answer. Sia fr«Tg/3T4m. 

6. WU 38 mR | Please wake him up. @itst aa feu 379. 

7. iret È, wa ferait i Hope to hear from you. zn z fesn min 3. 

8. rua em irit? Will you do me a favour? faci 4 z Ñ a Par? 

9. Wt wm He gi** Let me work. cte At ah. 

0... WI dur d! qt Let me see. viz Ht Ñ. 

|]. IÈ STmTH wees AT I Let them relax. cz 29 fictam. 

2. SRI m- feret AN i Please give me a pencil and paper. ist fra At 31 dfact te QR. 
13. Weel sex STU (sfera ae 0 Please do come day after tomorrow. Don't forget. "effst | +4 

$ AMR TA. sre mice. 
14. fara afer Please repeat/Pardon/ I beg your pardon. Wisi ftdfz./ 
qia. FT AK USA. 

15. atgt fra wed E aia? Could you move/shift a little. $S 4 ATR a1 ferfzat. 
16. sm sm: qe wu fae Gad 8? Can you see me day after tomorrow? $4 4 f Ht è aner TART? 
17. Wer mmm wi Please forgive me. Sits itf vil. 
8.. sm fasa Gla ctf Will you please open the window. feret 4 wia ait = fave. 
19. wit A ursi & fan era wc wis i All are requested to reach in time. 31a HR fades z a 


X4 emm. 


ale 3d (Remember ) 
* sitet aaia Ñ please «T VI Jed nequi el Sach War x Af 


cb QE AASR HI Ua dei e, SAA please a afer war ANI 
chad yes (gi) Heal aga SET afl YS Fa el suo facta yes please (gi 
oft) aga fener si fare sae gI fehl cafe A artem eed BHA please Heat 
3 RNI Give me a glass of water (gẹ ues Nera urdt a)i Wa eeu 
Sieh gud wm us Please give me a glass of water (À ST Uc 
rere urdt AN) ae 

** ( i) Let c» Wan dal first person dk third person & ay état 
@, 4 — What a fine weather! Let us go to the river bank . (faar 
geam A è! emem act fear wei) Let them play football . (3-8 
edict Met atl) Second person & ay let ar wahr adi giat, sid — Let 
you go for a walk . heal Ted Bl ux ale Second Person & ma 
First Person Ñ et dt 64 he wed @ Let us go for a walk . (arsit È six 


Ja qm wel) 


33 ddtadi Ra 


rd Day 


9. ater ( Meals ) 


l. 


2. 
3. 
4, 
$; 
6. 
k 
8. 
9, 


Aam 

aa sr anii? 

amm wa PA-P À amm È? 
SRI. SITE ITI eT fer è? 

enit qa Ae, W 

AVA CC I 

amit, vm in Tas gna TT HE | 
wen eg | 
LEER E EE 


, Smp wma Att iti n $2** 

. Wer enm un fe t? 

. Weel amait, rar ra fee mar t 
. p amp fente F 


wa dae afew? 


. À fame à fam afun wee ur £i 
Wat go an ét 


erg arcem 


, wm am st fare dia 8? 

WT ara ej qr em? 

TA vas are oft AT AN 

, wer mem 

, wur wn aA t, d 

, SRUTITE VAST 

E Lo E Kur 
, dm ak eee 

, ennmi-am wmm 


we efe | 


aar amate fers ( vam ) £? 
ae, 3 a-a (neret) £i 


I am feeling hungry. 37$ 03 Fifer" £l. 

What will you like to eat? ate fact 4 tiga z $2? 

Which pickles do you have? fira fes 3 q $2? 

Have you had your breakfast? ła £2 UN Arm? 
Not yet, Rama, Ae Xe W. 

Prepare/make the breakfast. RAHVAS « seme. 

Let's have breakfast together. AZA $3 WARS gat. 
Just taste it, TR ee ge. 

No, I have to attend a party, Ñ, ag $3 z aes 31 We, 
What sweet dishes do you have? afe te feiim y q $3? 
Has Lata finished her meals? tst tial fire & et? 
Hurry up, food has been served. gÅ 319 HS 3 3 Hes, 
Do you want a packet of cigarettes? 3 q ate a tae afe 
feme? 

I prefer cigar to cigarettes. amg fir farm z fames. 

You hardly ate/had anything./You ate very little. 
qeri vts Urey ve 3d fefe. 


Have a little more/Please have some more. 


ta ai fefe ii rela ta a mir 

Do you also smoke? q 4 ife! uites? 

Would you have tea or coffee? q8 q ta Â si siet? 
Bring/Get me a cup of coffee. fate Ht A HY aim PA. 
Pour the coffee, ÙU Bim. 

Waiter, the spoon is dirty/not clean, 321,  &r $3 SAAE affa. 
Pass me the salt, please. Wa FÌ vice, ist. 
Give me some fresh butter, please, fra 7f vm PA sex, wits. 
Get/Bring some more, please, *2/f wm AR, ‘its. 
Help yourself, please. &«3 NATT, is. 

Change the plates, please. F3 4 eleg, is. 

Are you a vegetarian? In 3] 31 afe Rz? 

No, I am a non-vegetarian, Ñ, amg Vm 31 *f4-Sfsre feri. 


ME CEUEUE EET 


, Wm am qu do 
Far an a at aoe 


. A aac at Gra 


una thar ent? 
| Qed aah Ra ye ET 


AIN Hee A a Tae RD EI 
SAAT A TIMA MAI 
. Beat Fag AR 


, T 3e writ a fai 


39, ST T A- si e? 
. md mr s 3 qe omms ena | 


. AH arena aei po sd Pera | 

. Ad ara ast set get 

Be A AR GM Te oT 
-ATA Ta BT GT AY RTA UBT | 

. Tae gu tS AÀ M TA qu? 

. Saal Te À m wer wm wa m 


. fem are a amit R 
. ret ed ac fara 
. Tg ded f aga ie È | 


Wants 


I'll dine out today./T'll have my dinner out today. get SIR 
HE Z.A RA MR FEA ase Ze, 

Would you like some milk? q8 4 ga qm fae? 

| have just sat down to have my meals. 

aS C4 We AZ EECE Ah, 

I'm not fond of rice./I don't eat rice. 

What is there for dessert? aie zt 435 wi feme? 

Two chappatis were not enough for me. 

quts qc Ale STH vit il. 

Alu-mutter is my favourite dish. 3T]-Wex Fst Ag afte fet. 
It is dinner time. Get ready. $2 39 f£ zr, tz W. 

There is less salt in the vegetable/curry, 

EE E E EE reU 

Don't take water on an empty stomach. 

Sz OH Bet ada TA WA venas 

What dishes are cooked today? afe fafa ax Hag 73? 
Bring a pinch of salt from your mother. 

fain a fü af ez TTA Ate met 

Potatoes is all we get here, YAm ga atte at te fear, 

I'm still thirsty. 914 fea erect, 

They have invited me to lunch. à $3 Sarees At z cra. 
Please have your dinner with me. its ga An fear fag tH, 
Will you have boiled or fried eggs ? fret 1 3 Ages sf Ye UH 
There were seven items/dishes at their party. 

Con A Hay ameest/fefira te tar Wel, 

Nina is an expert cook. “AI 33 T3 URTË 3. 

May I have little/some more gravy? À arg èa fefe An tet? 
I like tandoori/grilled chicken very much. 


Sm ene ded/fies fasa at Fe, 
He's a glutton, EUI A TTA, 


are «d (Remember ) 

* Feel & mu favor and è, Gal adi Adil saer c» feu, I’m 
feeling thirsty . aga thifert erect. (ze tare enit 81) er site 8; feat Hr 
ache aed gu | feel thirst . tel Hel sarl 

** Uchald ch fev dish aa eT Want fear mar 8! dat saan AA agat 
at gar 81 sage c fetu — aoc Bet an ar facta 8? ch [enu Hea, 


What dishes do you serve ? 
kk A AMAR us «rmi & teu eat sik UH & fee drink sra] «T 
Want sel fear smart Sach fausta wat sie UA & few take eq aT Walt fear 
sar 8, 3A — Do you take tea ? (aur amd ama did 8?) sik Do you 
Fs fish ? (sur amu Wee wd 82) Drink ar maro aA slat 8, SIS 
| 


34 aidtaai fea 


th Day 


10 . aaa ( Time ) 


A4 wre — 


EE CEGEEZECETI 

, mà wes 

. qua 32d a? 

. FUT Fae Te B: TH om FI 


. Wb afe oe as 33 mr at R | 


, dup ma ead 8? 


ELIT TT 
, TU pa À wc ms uu gi 2? 


wa ah sti 

EE EE RE ELE: 

. WR Wd s 
ELCHE VUES 

E ECEUESCIE CE E Ed 
Wan sen 3 ate fire wee aT? 


. Sm fan sit ua Bl CR foa 


qd qm n sm 8? 


, amar anta t? 
, TL 15 RER 1976 81 


. Pam water ma en 8? 
ÅAR 

Ad eet ts A ire am A A ti 
-TÀ AA A ERIS E 


What's the time by your watch? afea « Zea qm Ait ata? 
It’s half past seven, ZW €T Wee Gar, 

When do you wake up? 44 3 4 3$ 35a? 

I wake up every morning at half past six. 

Tg 3p ora mad fein te eoe wn fau. 

My sister has her breakfast around eight o'clock. 

Ty Rie ER THA TE Ue at aes. 

When does the teacher come to the school? 

AA Es A AR AA g a Rel? 

A little before nine. 31 ARa IPR TA. 

When are the classes over in her school? 

oF AR FAA ÅR A R T? 

At quarter past three. U2 Fret Wz sil. 

When do you have your dinner? 8 3 $3 an far? 

At half past seven. U2 tfe We Far, 

I reach home at quarter to four. ai (Ta eA te aaret z THN. 
It’s ten past three now. $24 3 We St AT, 

I have to go/leave at twenty to four/at three-forty. 

ag t3 g Aeta Ue zat g wanes Å mid. 

By what time does your father usually come home every 
night? «Tg Ae emm Sa A eret Hare HH RH Wal Re? 


. À ITÀ emm femi aa Beat Hed E? At what time does he leave his office? 


te ate erm za el eia fest afra? 


-À IÀ SRR À uia s Geel wt AA E | He leaves his office at/by five o'clock. 


What's the date today? IZA 32 23? 
It is fifteenth of December, nineteen seventy-six. 


ee em fied site feda, ag da-f. 

When is your birthday? 44 3 4k aes? 

I don't know, sir. 3% XF 7, W. 

My watch gains two minutes daily. "Ig ara trai z fafaga Set. 
Make the best use of your time. 4a se si aif a eH, 


IEEE E bud 


$. qe amm mm aa eut 
OR 0a fire Tae? | 
, Wm ferit tst tert 
MARAR 

| sever TTR 


rr EE GE 1 


FR SH wm v 3mm 
HGR SET Hen Oe GET 
mmm AEA AAT 


aha ata and Ta 
, msgused anti 
, Smfaege mm d amd t| 


T$ fire 3 e m eR 


ad fe ami 


Hatem am ger at ae 


REI 


Ec EE EET 
K EE TIT RRA C? 
Ta aa FR Bre E EE 


Now he values punctuality/time./Now he knows the importance 


of time, 318 Bt ee veranda, eh 318 qi aif 
TRA, 

He wastes his time, & ARE fira 2, 

He is punctual to the minute. & 3 Vara 2 2 fra 

How time flies! @13 214 RIRA! 

My watch has broken, "Tg ara tt ale, 

It is time to wake up. $2 $3 793 Z 3$ a, 

Hes quite in time, He isn't late, Fa Farge FA OR, A gr e. 
He came at the right time, dw tomm 

You are late by half an hour, 4 am ce aB EIF ÙA sara, 

We have enough time/We have plenty of time. 

at ta pre adl ta het afe zm 

It’s almost mid-night, 3&8 ferite fae-ag2. 

We are too early, 3 3 % 3rd. 


You are just in time. I would have left in another minute, 
LTR T4 ZI, Me qe 03 AR FH onm ffo 


Better days will come./Good days are ahead. 
do 23 fag qm, TE S3 M AS, 


| am trying to save each/every moment. 

m t gen g Ha fort s 

There is a time for everything, 43 $a 31 aga TP Werte, 
Can you spare a little time? A 4 eJ a fefe zm? 


Time once lost can never be regained, 


TA TA TIR H 38 3] fürs, 


11. agaf ( Permission ) 


1. qew* Do/Should we begin? Z/S at fafa? 

2. Hae?** May I go/leave? 3t arg ril/cíta? 

3. Ñ at ag? May I join you?/May I also come along? 

amr wig 4? À amp EA mu sm? 

4. Web wm a Let me go. Ae "it it. 

S. FA I ST Wd El You may go/leave now. 44 ril/cifa 7s. 

6. Fa, WA a at sors ifm Please permit/allow me to go now. wia wifirz/srems Ft z Ti ATS. 
7. sq 3 een 9 dj? Can I use your phone? $4 31g [si a THA? 

8. sm À feret se mts? Can I switch off the light? 44 amg fera aim « enge? 

9. an À qweni difedt uepuew i? May I play your video game? À ag et an afzzt im? 
10. sm 3 ai sm wed E? May I come in, please? 4 3T 95H T4, Tits? 
D]. sm arp Yeah qu uu BS WH? Can | leave my books with you? #4 ang cia "mg qu fae 3? 
12. aren qu war À five dt Can we smoke in your room? 33 at Gish z4 an xu? 

Wed E? 

13. ei, ast writ i Of course, with great pleasure. 31% ld, fag Ye versn. 


14. "RIT aT AS sett HIE A A UIA? Will you please give me a lift/take me in your car? 
faa q ais fra tt a Ra FI 24 an aR? 


15. «ur3 «reb et feu smi May I borrow your bike for a while? 
WHA A AHA d? À amy a aR sme mH u Ie? 
16. FAY stant dance à Aaa Fe? Can I disturb you? $3 sis feed 4? 
17. FA ga wat A seu i? Can I stay in this room? #4 31g R z4 fea BH? 
18. FN €" "rei ater qe ci? May we rest here for a while? 4 at te fear mi U ame? 


19. ua ara fuse tar sn ue E? May I go to see a movie today? 4 31g Til z «ft H Yat es? 


ale zd (Remember ) 

* OS at VAR A Fara IT Sed 81 Uc di HSTdTdc» Adal ( pronouns ) 
cht «enit 8, sd What is your name, please ? (Sch AH EAM 8?) Bix 
ae Auxiliary Verb (aera fhar) at greg d Ugeb wd dw, sh — Are 
you going ? (RT HU SIT à 8?) Sa qx atch enr Wah sist A star e, fect 
Ñ sell sat Wer qx ene feni, st — is, has, have, will, shall arà 
ol aed À Ugel wd HL UNI dT sm VI ud 8, sie — Is she 
unwell ? (zs aft sade) aa ag stam 8? Have you a pen ? (8a g 3r Ua) 
«ir JER un Ua e? Shall we go ? (ste at zT) ar Ba uci? ante! 

** Sal Att cb fer sidst A may leq HI WANT Sle Sl Sur ug HY 
jel feb Sat ch fore Bet UehHTA eq QI HS six a 3l e, fad |RI SITGIT 
Wit wr Bad 8, SI — Shall we set out now ? (Ri gy aa ei wes?) | 
hs TR dl may Mea ZI AM Ss Sal Gel "el aT @, Ga — WT AAN fc 


ene at T$ gb dl gd ced gu May | shut the window ? 4 cg ae 
Should | shut the window ? mgm uel a sage eh feat A ari ara 
Hl af g, cT À AeA sia che à? 


35 daai fea 


th Day 


12. (A ) Riésr/armar ( Instruction/Order ) 


Me ELLE 


IÀ RIMA TH BS snail 


. Wa FEN, Be 3 aT 


Oe Ble We Hl CG | 
feet SRI TH A | 


, ma m fasti 

. TR fer wa fire arn ret enti 
E EE EIE 

. vm fA sr Fara ammi zm 3 d! 
BisckcEE 
KEEPS RA 

. Hes 8 qm ena 

Wet St At HET HATE T 
, q dat frag di 

. TÄ wm wet 

B EC Sot eT 

. AT-BAT qum eti 
TAIRA 

FA wu we fee ai 

B LE ECKE 

. Fah MY ATH 8 EIE 


, WE aa qÀ uua TH are fee A 
, Rata frere i 

E Ted A Get a 

EE CEDE ae fee 

. Wü Wand m TAT | 

, AYA AT rT | 

RÄ amm 

, Wd wis s sm jj 

, wen gt tram gt ATT | 


Do your work. € AR ah, 

See him off at the station, Ñ fe4 ath Ue 3 RYA. 
Speak the truth, don’t lie, Pits 4 z4, Sz am. 
Try this coat on. Z3 fea Biz ai. 

Work wholeheartedly, 355 Reese. 

Don't drink, Biz fem, 

Fetch/get me a glass of fresh water. FAAR À a rera. 3ife PA af 
Talk politely./Be polite. 2f denger. Serge. 

Reply by return post. Rem m ii dne. 

Check the accounts. a A V8373. 

Sip the hot tea slowly. fira « ete A eiie. 

Get a tonga from the tonga-stand. 72 31 zim Sara a zim Fe. 
Parking is not allowed here. Ufa" zs Az sess EM. 
Squeeze two oranges. BAS z ATT. 

Keep to the left. 19 g 3 XR. 

Wake me up early in the morning. 3 7? 319 arl 73 « Hitt". 
Mend your ways, 48 3i a, 

Draw the curtain. $1 4 $e, 

Take him round the city. 2& fea Tig « feet. 

Bring the guest in. fat 3 ÙR FA. 

Be polite to all./Speak politely with everybody. 

a Wenge z atte eit tene faa vata, 

Remind me of it at the proper time. fags TÀ aF ge Ue 2 WIN erem. 
Keep pace with me, iTi a fag nil 

Put the child to sleep/bed. Ye & Wars z Rivas, 

Remind me about it tomorrow. fags À arare Fz THT. 
Keep everything ready, #19 vadfém TA. 

Walk cautiously. af FATE. 

Come afterwards, #4 ITRE. 

Wake me up at 5 o'clock. aa At am te wig att acis. 

Get ready if you want to come along. 


Te tet gm q ate zn ania, 


UBECECEEE E EE eT 


DC EC EGET OE Don't speak like this, Ste vil erg fea. 

33, SRL UTR È FÀ Work carefully, ah RNGA. 

34, AN TF | Do your own work, 3 A ait 35$; 

35, 3d Ta Hai, qd AM È You may go now, I have some work, 3] 4 71 713, ag $3 Wa ah, 
36. fea eii Note this down, Àe feq gm. 

37, sed AT ITI Come back soon, #4 3:5 F7, 

38. foe BMT om freni Come and see me some other time, #4 Vg Ñ Ht m ayer A, 
39, Hoa m f| Please mind your own business, its! WIE "i AA fas 
40, SERRE Have patience. ta. 

41, TAA mw Respect your elders, RAR aR (ees. 

42. quad ve You stay there. 4 R IM. 

43, sr m Bt SAT i Hope for good times, #9 EK [S ZRT. 

44, Wet R RTI Take care of the baby, 23: 3% AF 3 at, 


Wait here until I'm back, 32 fea aiea agn Fa, 


ale 3d (Remember ) 
* RA A, aie AA Sepa A, Uch gl Act ea A Sua Ar agraar SF 


ada raf sel ate a vd WI Gl sare ch feu, AER, AER, Wer 
Ger, RER sife fata a ‘ere’ A an, fd, ur, xi, MUR uei dd sd 
Bondi oy cate ane ac Ad udoc. misjudge, prejudge, 
subjudge anf ar34 judge 4 ad, mis, pre, sub , auxit ( prefix ) erm 
a ot 8, usq soit A uas Aaa Aeh 2, ot eect A seh soit A uc St far 
$ mu atch Sram ( preposition ) am ex sch Hal Hr she Heat oe 8, 
ore — go (srrar) Het frat at effera! Go out cer ari g gst — The light 
went out during the storm . (qur & ek aai gst Tdi) Go off e 
ay è «ur h Ay wed — The gun went off by itself . (size sra arg 
da ust) Go through af srt 2 qea — He went through the 
whole book, but could not discover anything new in it . (a«r art 


(«Tc US Stott, Ug sw A ge at as aa ael Anett) 24 area A Go & VA 
W sacl Past Tense ‘ Went ' ferar mr 8l 
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12. (B ) fréar/ stat ( Instruction/Order ) 


Tal mN 


, qm WTI 

, du wem 

, Rrareft sem ati 

, du gm! 

, ferret sem ati 

, War wen a 
BEEN ART IÀ AN 
ant s ar m mo gl 
. wm riti 

. wed MA 

. TÅ Tat | 

. aa MA 

, QU m 

, Wfeer a na feri 
ARAI. 
TAN at tHe A AÀ 

. "S A sp rem I 
| Wie 3 ea dem 

. Sm gei 9m 

, We wm mi 

ME CE CEU EI 

WR OR ST RR eT | 

. T uH He A Ath | 

, Taree wl fas HT AT Wil 


, fae & area Fact ferait | 
. faa d dup n mun 


. quu fadt e 3m MA | 


Go yourself. Ù AATF. 

Be ready. @ tet, 

Light the lamp. Az 3 ÑM. 

Switch on the light. fex S « «ze. 
Put off the lamp. 32 Sit « erri. 
Switch off the light, fara aif a age. 
Switch on the fan, iaa atta « t3. 
Send for him. AVS vi ft". 


Let these people do their work. viz dts diae F n aA. 


Wash your hands, 39 3 $31. 

Come soon. P4 YA. 

Stop the car. 219 q PR. 

Go back. Ù 5. 

Don't delay/Don’t be late, X7 fzct/ziz si Ae, 
Don't write with a pencil. Sz Wee faz 31 fact. 
Write with a pen. Vgz fa 31 ÙA. 

Don't copy others. rz It sex, 

Hire a taxi. Tq 31 cae. 

Button up your coat. 424 N9 an we. 

Keep the fire going. #1 @ TARR TIT. 

Feed the horse with grass, THIS @ gid fag me. 
Go, and blow your nose. Ù, US si an Aw, 
Don't forget to inform me. zz Witte z vais T. 
Tighten your shoe-laces, agea OR ¥ ffs. 

Don't study at the cost of your health. 

Bre Wet te zw am un RTA, 

Write a detailed letter./Write a long letter. 

Wgz A fe?ez Met eee H elim viec 

Don’t do so in future./Let this not happen in future. 
She d ge wp feu ate Bos n 9p 
Post this letter yourself. Wee fea cet aires. 


73, Wm S TR Fe | 

74, es R EET 
15, ge mdi 

76. ws amd du a 

7. WI He Te ATR ah | 
78. Wd a sm FAH 

79. q3-3$ 3 5l 

UM CECET EE 
81. va 3 fert 

82, qd mm 

83. Heart at EET 

M, quam ad sara zh 
85, d m d TR m 
MEC EE CERT 


Mibi 


88. pt are Tama ve fati 


89, qe t Tae d 
00, 3a Tat ECCE 


Be punctual, at T9370, 

Don't beat about the bush, Sz ae ararsz 3 T, 

Don't pluck the flowers, She tet 2 Tere, 

Give up bad habits, fra ra e faze, 

Chew your food well. 3 0 8 Xa, 

Brush your teeth. 3v aT ÀY, 

Don't chatter/Don’t talk nonsense, Ble iz sz efe; sir. 
Arrange/keep everything in order, 383/83 Vaf" 3 atte, 
Write in ink. ge FA $A. 

Don't be silly. zz a fir 

Look after the guests, VT RUZ RA, 

Mind your own business, Ws zik at fafaa, 

Hold with both hands, giez faq atu dq. 

Sacrifice your life for the Motherland/country. 

arem zv erem vit 2 mete d. 

Don't hold up the work, Bre vlc af 2 a, 

Be careful against bad habits, a Saupe IR dz eface, 
Reset the computer, (182 3 FAE. 

Keep the change, 19 4 49, 


ale xd (Remember ) 

* suet A Put far ar amt glar e RSA! Ud Ug ald teat un g fo 
sera ( Prepositions ) & sitet 3 put & d ARA sri aa ord &, sargo 
cb fery, fet arent ent eura 3i afew: Put down a ae g fer: Please put 
down all that | say. (sit È agat g se fers MAI) Put forward a srt 
g Qar eal: He hesitated to put forward his plan. (ag sat ato Far 


aed 8 afram) Put off ar aret à serfiTa Hea: For want of a quorum 
the meeting was put off. (HRA & arra Ñ rr eria ex et dt) Put 
on a 3n*f è eua ugar: He put on new clothes on the Id day. (sat 
$a ch fea AU cus Ved!) Put out aI aif 8 qum: Put out the fire lest it 
should spread around. (amt col gen cl engl ag STATS thet F UT) 
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13 . mnga ( Encouragement ) 


favara aà i 
fast na PÀ i 

sedi wi wu ud usi 
qué fan fra am at È? 


. Wü ferar ita 


St mun 
forse at aig ara éd 
Wa sal Ware Ae | 


. Wi afend a À yeu! 
. fra chs at pret og ae OAT! 


Rest assured. Y 3194l$. 

Stop worrying. 19 adt. 

Don't cry like children. SF PB cigs farga. 

What's bothering you? dfzu aia 4? 

Don’t worry about me. Sr aĝ Hats it. 

Don't be scared. S2 si FFS. 

There is no need to worry. 43 Zsl A ate z ad. 

I'm not bothered about it. IIg Ae aies stage Fe. 
You can ask me if there is any difficulty. 4 $4 sre A m 
23 om wat fefracet. 

Take whatever you need. 2*5 afe« 4 ATS. 

You are unnecessarily worried. 4 33K Adae aT. 
I'm proud of you. 32H WSS AF J, 

Don't hesitate. Jz @fstez. 

It doesn't matter, $2 iz Fez. 


14 . area ( Consolation ) 


. aS anata at aa ÈI 

. areata 

_ dan an ge tar et fra È| 

. Sear at adt gan diti 

, fra we ar gerer AT EE Wendt 


3a wr Å aga Ai 


. Frat aT xli, dae ze NTT i 


. fva qué muc uh owl ue mu 


at viaa 8 | 


. wm" amit dde wee mu i 
. Wn sum fuer avid wt usd E 


It's a pity./It's very sad. 32a 31 fact/zea ad Se. 
Console him. FAA fen. 

That's the way things are. cu « à first 3m. 

It was God's will. zz arsi Test fact. 

What cannot be cured must be endured. afe #772 «it 
iré wee at Wes. 

Have faith in God, misfortune will pass. 

ta ku qa ne, EEFIN faa wa. 

May God give you strength to bear this terrible blow. 
3 nts fira q viu z aan fea fiet seil. 

We offer our condolences. at aim stat FAAEA. 


We are deeply grieved at the death of her father. 
at an Stet ites te < Sa sm RX Hay. 


15 . mmf ( Annoyance ) 


24. aia amit ren care A eat TET ert? Why haven’t you begun/started the work yet? 
arg tau farses « ah Ae? 
25. aa AÅ ara at ui area e? Why do you contradict me? ag 3 4 Hrefeae m? 
26. smi At ak wail wm? Why do you stare at me? G3 X 4 RƏR Ùz At? 
27. 319 SHR TST €] RI You are angry for nothing./You are unnecessarily getting 
annoyed. Zan e PR afm. sm aida afer SASS. 
28. qa Senn 3 aN Ula R You just/simply waste your time. 4 SR/A Ake GK AEA. 
29. ferment ara e? Who is to blame? g 331 g «cJ? 
30. ar FF ament Ale uiuit $? Have I hurt you? ła ig gé 3? 
31. Sat vr ent ara t! What a shame! az 31 34! 
32. 4 ae fasaa vei at aa fi qu I couldn't believe that you are not an honest person! 
fummam «él eli ang pez facta $2 p amp ale da a cmd! 

33. À fram fayara pE? Whom can I trust? QH Ha a3 gR? 
34. ae AN HAT ÉL STI It was not my fault. zz ast Ae AE mi. 
35. RAA Wat erdt À bm Actually, it was done by mistake. Vsrj31efl, 3e Aisi SA arg fies. 
36. THA Te Ñ eM ST Uu He is a nuisance. @ 331 31 Ja. 
37. sw HR farara al 3a Var | He has let me down. €l &st tle At STs. 
38. AR saa fag smit ti He irritates me. € zd2cu "it. 
39. sun) qm ara fear He has betrayed/cheated me. & &st fszs/«ffzs H. 

16 . &Xg-usiur ( Affection ) 
40. TÀ as ares ar em fea That was very brave of you. @2 ast AÑ Fa ATH J. 
4|. MaM! Well done! Good show! Keep it up! Àa Sa TS Bt! / «Iq Fe 3Tq! 
42. PAA 9 fea That's wonderful. 24 aosta. 
43. TRN IH dr 35 aia e Your work is praiseworthy. ÑR ar 3st Asad. 
44. wm feet ares gt You are so nice/How nice you are. 4 31K HI TI$8./€I3 ABA 3] AR 
4S. say Ait sr Baraat cii You have been a great help to me. q $4 sh A de $c z fl. 


ale xd (Remember ) 
* Don't be afraid (St 3d) Ñ Don't ste at edi e ze À TAT aa el 
Don't-Do«not — ug fear & feu not er o «fed adh ud WA Ux 
apostrophe (') am àd 81 Won't-Wo-not el e, afe} Won’t=Will + 
not 81 Sa VaR sa weal Ht side enr als uen aa Hel el 8i not e rer n't 


ferar sa 81 sat Hem can't ‘Are’ cannot er zifgrai ST 21 ura eau fh 
Jf cannot ar anf can not @, Wd sd AfA Ven St 3Tea ch wT A ferar 
dT è, Ar-H can sk not adi st VaR s HS sie walera wee 
Amada 8: Doesn't = does + not Shan’t = Shall + not Wouldn't = 
would + not Aren't = Are + not Weren't = were + not Couldn't = 


could + not Shouldn't = should + not Needn't = need + not 
Didn't = did + not Suxth eal HI SEARO gA 3Teq HT URI SERV HXch 
< ae A Fac 8, GS Isc, pex, Use, alee ale 
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17 . faster ( Negation ) 


3f argent Hen TET WI Wed 


. À za an À go ae oT 


tat wana fu mui 


War 


. Wü uad «e fuer wet 
. TA «etd fyrasra Feat | 


. Verret St AHA 


8. wet, È set ar aan 


. Satara 

. TÀ po wel afer! 

. moii 

. ae tae a Hee! 

. Wee ae wre et eT 

. Wa ara 

. ag ua rR 

. Ue Fa ae St Bosra Fel St RTI 
. WR BL sree 3 KÀ 


. AIÀ oA a aS A PÀ 


. fret at akan a a 

. HA ara wm wet! i 

. fadt ue eniti 

. Rye atte mter 
. Weare mmi wet ti 
. Ravn set ara 

. T aa at 


. feat arent & aa war aa sre | 


I can't accept what you say. 3g *br-z ÙT afe q 3. 

I know nothing in this connection. 31g À afe 24 fea PARN. 
Don't do such a mischief again. Se x wa v fafat ar. 
It's not so/like that. $28 Ae AAR $2. 

He couldn't manage to get leave. Ñ per ATG z Te vila. 

I have no complaints. / I don't have any complaint. 

ams a dp eruereusm sre ea Uber. 

It's impossible./It can't be so. $28 FAMtaac./<e HLS s it. 
No, I couldn't go. Ù, 318 pez it. 

I don't know. 31$ Sz 7. 

I don't want anything. 31g Àz afe ifan. 

Nothing. afè. 

How can I do this! 813 33 31g g fea! 

I can't do this. 31% FZ = feu. 

I don't agree/believe. 31g Ste amit/facita. 

This is not true. fa zst «fe t 

You should not allow this. 4 YS Ae Hens faa. 

Don't find fault with others./Don’t criticise others. 


Don't be proud of your riches/money. 


Se «t wise am an fifasmit. 

Don't cheat anybody. Ste “te afe. 

Don't walk on the tall grass. Ste fe aif4 a efe za. 
Don't be stubborn. St at wa, 

Sorry, I can't buy/afford it. Ad, 31g Bre smg/srmré Fe. 
Sorry, I don't have any change. Od, 31g zr &a wt sis. 
I don't know how to sing. 31g Ste À era z fii. 

Don't be angry./Don't lose your temper. 

sre «t Unt sre qs dn San. 

Don't be rude to anybody./Don't speak harshly with anybody. 
sre at ws z Utah. Ste wt eicit fae witest. 


18 . agafà ( Consent ) 


L Wet ament sit i As you like/As you please ÙA 7] MEFA 7] HST 


2. HTT HEAT dl E! You are right. 4 31% UZ. 

3, TA als uas ét t! I have no objection/I don't have any objection. 
ag Pa À Alora aig re 2a udi ARA. 

4. wi tsi Te It doesn’t matter. $2 Zsrz Fez. 

5. twr ét emi It will be so. zz faci a @. 

6. Harte Bena |! I agree with you. 31$ 377 faz q, 

7. S ama umi I am with you. 37g ty fac q, 

8. ei, ae Wa È| Yes, it's true. 44, J 7. 

9. famae were d parare cH ST! PI follow your advice. IgA PA aR Sra. 

10. 3 amer Fra tata mu F | I accept your invitation. 31g Care an zf-423m. 

11. 3 wm fer aai catia em E | I give my consent to this. 31g fira mg «mde g fau. 

12. sth far wr Het HT | Do as your father says. X Ust Gk PIR Bs. 

13. À amp sm seb snm us I'm not trying to impose my will on you. 

me at AR TE He ED EI 3mm Ae zi" | grs um fact ada q, 
14. qm Ht ma Wed Fel enm I You don't seem to agree with me. 4 She xta g smit fac at. 


19 . 3:0 ( Sadness ) 


]. em ata AA area K | Excuse me/Forgive me/Pardon me. vaags Asana Alara A. - 


2. Get, At qw À A KE gM I’m sorry, you had to suffer because of me. 
FEA Ae, 4. ts z wm fas sim À. 


3. FR WE qp FSI Ga ESI I’m very sorry to hear this. Iga Att wf z fear fau. 
4. 3 aefa ami uma ti My sympathies are with you, m3 famia 3m faa q. 


are «d (Remember ) 

* Give «I ay è cal! Sg XAY Prepositions HI emet! Give up HI 
af è cmm — Maulaua Abdul gave up all hopes of recovering 
from his illness . (Alea sega 4 aust Sat p Scart ur Al at 
emm art atl) Give in = gwdr — Inspite of Akbar's larger 


resources Maharana Pratap refused to give in . (aaae & afta 
Teal & aae AERO Way d gm HIS U SAH cw er) sat Wem Give 
way = doa (afte aie uer fà cr); give out = IdM, dene exei; give 
off = &ls4I; give ear = 3441; give a piece of one's mind = fase; 
give oneself airs = 3I sumar; give chase = dier Heal; give around 
= die ger, anal 
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20 . srtst ( Quarrel ) 


ST GT À Ber Wd ele È? 
aay, ae GHI qu À a free! 
qu ag fagfas vam * li 

sm At are d aa HT Tare 

Ht Bt At Bt. 

35i gen an farre è i 

TË IÀ mI Wu Wem | 

sj saa em À sme Up Ga e? 


mAN Ñ 3 3731 i 
ata faeit-3- faeit ae ara a fraziai i 


. WRIT sae eto fen E? 
. Wet strat A qe um 
. Sa eat areal À um usu! 


. aa A afm 3 wee 


. ag A MAI 
. v dni weil & sra beet aum dli 


. ane a baer gm 


. Fa usm-qut fact 


Why are you losing* your temper? 41g IM 4 Afar zi en? 
Beware, don't utter it again! RAI, Se set zz 3rH! 

You are very short-tempered. 4 31 AÑ We era. 

He has got* on my nerves. €1 @s Me 31/4 AIg TS. 

Come what may! #4 afe 4! 

What harm/wrong have I done to you? afe SHAM èa Tg 3 2 3? 
You'll have to mend your ways. 3'ci &a g 4s GN ql. 

Why do you quarrel with him unnecessarily? 

WIS p Fara fae feu amtaa? 

Don't get worked up/excited. Fz Me agé II/a. 

Now settle the matter somehow. 713, Hea @ Het HUET. 

Are you in your senses? 31% 4 34 an Hfzrst? 

Get out of my sight./Get lost. 2 3132 3ife I Ase. ez vim. 


How are you concerned with our affairs! 


TIS AR Y Hrs fag sar shaw! 

Now, put an end to controversy./Don t stretch the matter further. 
as qe ta Ue go acted ere ura uode wu 

Go to hell. Ù z 8a. 

Let him mediate between the two parties. 

ae fen Afe fazdta 2 z wets. 

The quarrel is settled./The matter ends here! 

z Fae zs Fees /e He ues fest! 

Now be friends. 13 sif 35st. 


21 . atar-urefat ( Apologies ) 


N 


u + 


. m TT aT 


È at uR GAT TET aT 
ame P, Ñ aaa a TET on AA | 


. TÀ WE WAR gA gN I 
we redit A A A À ammo 


KE CL OR ET 


7. "Tem Sea Hl AH mi 


8. ara a ater & fena qa wmm wi 
9, "mm wife, 3 ARA él at uml 


. Wet ae jum ain ef 

ME E Fife) als ara ANT | 

. WE di haa Tet à et man 

. We aga snedm È | 

ME fam a wet aE OTA eT C1 
. STR ara E AF area g 


wis t, di ye aati 


. WE TA Eom AT 
. WE sara qm aed mi 
. Fe wer anpra È À amm 


Ratt Qt aah AI FAA BEN WS 


. wii esi Feet 
22. 


Please don't mind this./Please don't feel bad about it. 


wis Srz aes fea. weis She We AS srarse 2. 

I was just joking. 31g aia we afar. 

I'm sorry, I got late. 3134 GM, sg "ife ce. 

I was sorry/pained to hear this. 318 afst WAAS z fear fea. 
Excuse me if there has been any mistake. 

TRR Tt em ean esp a Ut fee. 

I beg your pardon. 3T Q7 AR TEA. 


Please excuse my incorrect pronunciation. 

ist Uae AE ARR ANNA. 

I'am sorry for interrupting you. 3184 Ot TR vf 3 

I'm sorry, I couldn't call you. 33$ Gi, aig PS~z «fei J, 
Apologize on my behalf. 277 cisigst 3if4 Arg fret. 

Don't apologize. It does not matter. X€ ANRA. ze SH Ae at 
It was merely done by mistake. zz afai rarei 94 arg fies. 
I am very sorry. ang UH 3d ufa. 

Don't worry. No harm is done. Ste aÑ. À eri gs SA 

I'm very sorry if I have unknowingly hurt you. 

amm 3 BHT vm amp t4 erri Ee q, 

It was done unknowingly. 32 Stst Za aANT. 

It was not your fault. zz ist Ale a Tee. 


I am awfully sorry to have kept you waiting so long. 
ang Uu apei ait za ke q afen ur cin. 
That's all right. $cq siet Use. 


ster ( Anger ) 


— 


. JANR wet N ga a You should be ashamed of yourself./Shame on you. 


q ye «4t anres ai dire AA 3. 
2. TÈ wm art afer You should be ashamed of yourself. 4 YS sit AWS aim AATF. 
3. TA as wend-qsi e You are too clever/smart. 4 IR g *KIqUeme. 
4. qu wi Ae ament SI You are an extremely cunning man. 7] 3T 03 waht afin Fa. 
5. erat quu Shame on you. 34 3if4 J. 
6. quà Arava BI You are a mean/cunning fellow. 4 IR 31 Hvar Hei. 
7. Ñ quen ga Sur Fel AEM | I don’t want to see your face./Don’t show me your face again. 
ang She ate g at ak hase Mh At a he ann. 
8. a-a Td HUI Don't talk nonsense/Stop yapping. Se efe 3id8-/eefa Afi. 
9. "TE HS Pat HN Fat T | It's all because of you. $a Hic faria sith J. 
10. Ge wa quieti It’s all your doing. $24 3ifct Gt x". 
11. qn yaa Wa m ge I You can’t get away like this./You can't escape from this. 
Te are e aa eme feu. wre ur wein fecu. 
12. TÈ «m umm aed fear wr wei You don't deserve forgiveness./You can never be forgiven. 
3 ere fes miata. 353 7r at wife. 
13. sum fren qu eli You're responsible for this/that. q Sm feeiifzrset vei frake. 


are «d (Remember ) 
* Feo ci aff F lose at (GMT) sik loose ae (Ete) Uh GAM del 
&l aA yt upan fa gl gu URd gedmurp c snp spelling aad 35 
SMA SM c er lose $ VW ux loose [wards a goose (sias), 
noose (twist cr that) al afud wad gu] fena fear wed 8l gu "edi x 


** Get te (ma ae) fer c oe fdfsra fenfen-sreu ( 
Preposition ) erre ha-che fafa arf a4 oid 8, Fe tad um gl 

Get about a af è dem-ffheat: He gets about with difficulty 
since his illness . (aaf SHR & aaa d dg aoad à aa- Gear 8l) 
Get back = amu amd: When will you get back ? (310 ama ag 
suit?) Get down = 3deat: She climbed the tree but then couldn't 
get down again. (ag Us Ue xg at Ta, usg fins Bae 4 UAT!) Get going 
= 3[«& heal: They wanted to get going on the construction of the 
house . (d A&M SAM Be HAI Ded A1) Get in = UAN Hea: “ Please 
get in the train ,” said the guard . " The train is about to start ". 
("rst & sia asa) Get off = sawt: He got off the noon train . (ag 
alex chi "Tat A sq) Get out = fret: He couldn't get out of the 


room . (dg Ha 31 Sex adi chet seri) Get up = tex simi: It is a 
good habit to get up early in the morning . (ase Sed} Joa UH 
srl aad 8l) Get together = gag gla. We are planning a get 
together to celebrate our friend's marriage . (g4 au fa & fdarg 
Ux she gl4 Al Sta xe 8l) Get through = aha g1 — He got through 
his examination . (ag Wen zi lof gl var!) amie! 


40 aretrerari fea 
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SITSU, sta soa stat ahaa at usfemu! 20 drei & 20 sie S1 amd 
16 a saat arfsren area Stew gi at amucht ferfa ‘sifa-saa’ ( very good), 
12 ur saa AfA ara Ste gi at Sa ( fair ) el 


Test No. 1 
EJ i dms 


fea mà 8, fora alg Off sige e, ford aera ur fera FI 
ONT Ua: TTerdl en«d 81 TT SS Meg AAI fhe 31 d 35 feat & area A faceres 
chau sik «far fà ge die frau aur 21 (ferera Ge aft« are zieqmi area 
ch are ét mit g): 

1. Would you like to come with us to cinema? [1:5]. 2. Let us 
go through bus. [1:8]. 3. No, | don't know to play it. [1: 11]. 4. It's 
mine pleasure. [2:22]. 5. Have nice journey. [2:31]. 6. Thanks for 
present. [3:39]. 7. Wish you new year. [4:45]. 8. Congratulations for 
your success. [4:48]. 9. Please wake up him. [7:6]. 10. Let me do 
work. [7:9]. 11. Please repeat again. [7:14]. 12. What sweet dishes 
you have? [8:10]. 13. Have little more. [8:16]. 14. Are you an 
vegetarian? [8:27]. 15. He is glutton. [8:50]. 16. When you have 
dinner? [9:11]. 17. You are late by half hour. [9:36]. 18. May we rest 
here for while? [10:19]. 19. Tell the truth and speak no lies. [11:3]. 
20. Note down this. [11:36]. 


Test No.2 
EAE 


wo fea ma 8, se ma fect feat A -aga Radai e my 
Ca gI He SITU se co A L sik gi Hel mad gl SA YUR HL PROT MA 


ALI (great & ur Topic No . si Sentence No . fear ma È): 1. 
Don't write in pencil. please write with pen. [12:59-60]. 2. Chew 
your food good. [12:77]. 6. It was God will. [14:18]. 7. Whom | 
should trust? [15:33]. 8. He is nuisance. [15:36]. 9. | can't accept 
what do you say. [17:1]. 10. How I can do this! [17:12]. 11. Don't be 
proud for your riches. [17:20]. 12. Do not walk at the grass. [17:22]. 
13. | don't know to sing. [17:26]. 14. Don't angry. [17:27]. 15. | 
entirely agree to you. [18:8]. 16. Yes, that is truth. [18:10]. 17. I'll 
follow your advices. [18:12]. 18. Forgive me to interrupt you sir! 
[21:8]. 19. It was merely done with mistake. [21:12]. 20. | am 
awfully sorry for kept you waiting so long. [21:18]. 


IH. Atel fea 7a arent A ais-a-alg ayes $1 SS Spe Hed ford mafa ed 
(Italics) aga aret great Ñ RI 

1. Be careful not to loose your money. 2. Has the clerk 
weighted the letter? 3. Physics are not easy to learn. 4. You have 
a poetry to learn by heart. 5. My luggages are at the station. 6. 
You have five thousands rupees. 7. When she entered the room, 
she saw a notebook on the ground . 8. Let us see a theater 
tonight. 9. Which is the street to the village? 10. My younger 
brother is five and a half feet high . 11. Are you interesting in your 
work? 12. | have now left cricket. 13. Madam, will | go home to get 
my exercise book? 14. She sometimes puts on red shoes. 15. She 
wears her clothes in the morning. 16. There is a lot of flowers on 
this tree. 17. How many paper do you want? 18. He has given up 
smoking, isn't it ? 19. Why he not sees a film? 20. What does 
elephants eat? 
ME sux: 1. lose, 2. weighed, 3. is, 4. poem, 5. luggage is, 6. 
thousand, 7. floor, 8. play, 9. road, 10. tall, 11. interested, 12. 
given up, 13. may, 14. wears, 15. puts on, 16. are, 17. much, 18. 
hasn't he, 19. doesn't he see, 20. what do. 


IV . AARAA arai 3 Roa wm oc alsa H sme fed wa 8l 4 


SU Mee Tare Rep wa Hy: 1. ... (shall, will) you please help me 
out of this difficulty? 2. She was over-joyed... (to, into) see her lost 


baby. 3. Thanks... (to, for) your good wishes. 4. We congratulated 
him... (at, on) his success. 5. ... (Get, Let) me go home. 6. Are you 
feeling... (thirst, thirsty)? 7. Do you... (drink, take) milk or tea? 8. 
What... (is, are) the news. 9. remind him... (of, on) his promise. 10. 
Switch... (out, off) the light. 11. Go... (on, in) person to post this 
important letter. 12. Give... (in, up) smoking; it's harmful. 13. Is 
there any need... (for, to) worry? 14. Do not find fault... (on, in, 
with) others. 15. Are you angry... (on, with) me? 16. | know very 
little... (of, in, on) this connection. 17. Get out (from, of) my sight. 
18. You are... (loosing, losing) your temper. 19. We... (may, shall) 
have some coffee. 20. We must avoid... (smoking, to smoke). 

Sich Use Taa: 1. will, 2. to, 3. for, 4. on, 5. Let, 6. thirsty, 7. take, 
8. is, 9. of, 10. off, 11. in, 12. up, 13. to, 14. with, 15. with, 16. in, 
17. of, 18. losing, 19. shall, 20. smoking. 


Test No. 5 
V . Raada arent enr RA 8 agate ANN: 1. No, | don't take tea. 


2. | won't be able to attend his birthday party. 3. He does not 
agree with me. 4. They didn't come. 5. The lion killed two 
Shepherds. 6. The Yamuna was flooded. 7. Raise the curtain. 8. 
Don't they run fast? 9. How can it be so? 10. The tiger in the cage 
frightened the children. 11. | want your kind help. 12. He did it. 13. 
Who plays football in the park? 14. He lives only on milk. 15. Isn't 


he twelve years old? 
Test No. 6 


VI. AV à aac ae al Garis area H sie Paria drei 
a aane at A Art fd ma sae & ager Galen 


fear treat area fea ya area St Sere 
He didn’t play cricket. He played cricket. 
She sings very well. She doesn’t sing very well. 


Test No. 7 
VII . 24 ci CT Meg SEARO APTA feild A ferfeay, sit — would — qs 


invite, invitation, pleasure, journey, hearty, rumour, Success, 
little, stomach, quarrel, minutes, forty, fourteen, receipt, honest. 


BE 

VIII. (i) dra pa fhar ct THE 81 Sach sni AA: to fetch, to enjoy, 
to meet, to burst, to bring, to enter, to chew, to cheat, to want, to 
agree, to obey, to move, to forget, to forgive, to hire, to abstain. 

(ii) 3 amt 8 aur Sa e? feu, believe—belief, (to) check— 
cheque, (to) speak—speech, (to) agree—agreement, cool—cold, 
(to) invite—invitation, (to) pride—proud, (to) accept—except. 

( iii ) gach Auai sre feu, si — possible — impossible 
Patience, come, accept, clean, improper, without, switch off, back, 
early, disagree, many, able, empty. 


IX . dsf fhar go & «ra fata prepositions erri a fafsra eret st sra 


el So WR ch [erasa Wat Vettes ATT chr suit fdsrsar etc 81 gud go d qe 
i M ML ages 
| 

go on = OR zaa 

go in for = feat ara A spes 

go into = erst Heal 

go down = gaa 

go with = ay, 4a Gr 

go back on = 4 Aa 

go out = qz 

go about = feet ara Ñ aT 


41 schareftarai fea 


st Day 


uidi AfA ( 5th Expedition ) 
viti sitar HW gud fano Aaaa, epa, amiga, sia 

agafà, STS, TTG! aTHT, NET Ss etal Uc Wik SU ed 
erat aei ail ARA A aera eer 81 wierd orfster 3 ga eareeay, her, 


fex, aang, uers-ferans, Aaga aur ae H sik ae a res feel ou 
fart uz aan Aif aed aaa setae at Gad ae sich areal at 
seram Sat Stet St aT ch ALAA SF emu Ath ds STAR eiit A amd 
ht Uh adil ure & sia A A ue fea c aera a Aa areal at 
USAT AUT WGTH eiTebs TATA Wa d«g-d«g ch Weal cht óleh-ólen Want wt 
SITU GI Sel 


23.u4H (At Home) 


|, dl, sei fe em a 
2, qm mmt 

3, get, Å TA aly TA 
"EE TH 

5. sme emm dmi 
6. ammi ft ed t? 

7, BAR Tel A Tt TM | 


8. smi qp mr Va t 
9, Sat Foret ere pa TT 02 


10. FE Ae ft ge al 
NE CEP a rer zh 
«LICHE 

1. PARTRA 


REO A SC Cu 


15, Saat AIA ang uw BH fte t, 


Te Saat agi qt ae" 
16, am amit 


17. TR anm aa À Tl fer aft 


18. Sar aga er aia f 


Look, make the bed over here, q, Aa 3 de sim RR, 
The milk has turned sour, 3 fies; t3 ZE Wt. 

Let me tether the cow, viz Yl SU 3 F73, 

Keep the room clean/dusted. IY q 3 efez, 

The coals were bumt to ashes, esi at a ¢ fis, 

How many children do you have? 3 i farga & t3? 
We cook potatoes everyday for our meals. 


4 qs edt vata, vt at net, 

What new dish is made today? afe = fev q3 Hg z3?- 
When did the washerman last take the clothes for washing? 
à fee «almi eme es ees mft aa? 

Get this coat ironed again. "Tz fqq ale are arm, 

Put wet clothes in the sun. Ye de qoem Um. 

Let me get ready, viz He tet, 

You are taking too long/You are being very slow. 

qam fin z via am aT et RÀ, 

We'll reach there before time, 3! ata ar fart zm. 
Her mother-in-law is good-natured, but not her daughters- 
inlaw, GC Rel BH P 88 c Ae et -T 
You are welcome, 4 3 383, 

You should not go back on your words./You should keep your 


word, Vr se À 4 afa qr aq Ye an AN TE, 


He behaved very rudely/He was impudent/rude. 
€ fages att ee at aa PASTE, 


. aR ada a weg aa at 

. a Fever Sao AT at URAT | 
. Tuae rw a freer £i 

. Wu ie an vet &i 

. Wd Ws je art 

. Heras wee 

. Wm, Haat MTN | 

. qm ast Te 

. fant rar gri 

. St AR snm gii ae ferm? 

. TP ames err vparfera et are 


. Tam ae ey! 

. spei eife i 

. ara anit aa arm E! 

. STAT wb STAT TET t? 
. Sms Fae m se euet 
. wmm arg fent amm ti 


. Gat ahs E ECT 


. 38 a ae STR a 
. amdisusti 


Get your utensils tinned. 42 Q Pfa fg. 
I can't wait any longer. 31§ «iz àe vl citm. 


I have been out since morning. I3 t4 sa aise fara nift. 


I'm feeling sleepy. 31g wife F. 


I had a sound sleep last night. 31g iz 31 BSS veía eme Age. 


There is nobody inside. 23 3 "ist Sas. 

Now go to sleep/bed. T3 Ù z Rivas. 

You took a long time. 4 235 3t eif ZEA. 

I'll be ready in a moment. IgA @ IA z4 31 uri. 
Why didn't you wake me up?. ag fz-z 4 da vit 374. 

I didn't think it proper to wake you up. 
ang fesz fü ye N g deu sm. 

I'll relax/rest for a while. IgA RAAR TI A amet. 
Pull/Have a chair, please. YARA 31 13 weist. 

You are still awake! 4 3m fea saa! 

Who is knocking at the door? € 2x "fà Ue « zn? 

I woke up late this morning. 31g ata 319 Ae fea uif. 
Someone has come/There is someone to see you. 
HAAA BH HHA FH ues zb 

Please come in. st FPA gA. 

Please be seated. Please have a seat/Please sit down. 


wis dft ties. cits ta a te. nit fae eraat. 
Where is Anupam? 43% 351 3r Tq? 

I don't know where he is. 31g Siz À aan € EH. 
What's it? za Pe? 

Who's it? €'st ge? 

It's me, Manish. $24 TH, Fata. 

Is Arun in? S31 316v] $3? 

The day is far advanced. € € zs TAR vate. 
I'm hard up/tight these days. 3134 «T 3Tq/zrgz dst dt, 
Engage some expert cook. S| WW Uae Ha. 

I am dead/terribly tired. 313 G4 Seveftertt eras. 
Let's have a chat, Aza t4 31 Ae. 

Bolt the door, slc z 2h. 

It's time to depart now. 324 2ga z fewré 73. 


Keep the household things in their place. 
wy & Brsaeies fürs A M a. 


Take rest/Relax here tonight. a tee/fretaa fear gage. 
You are dozing. 4 In Afam. 


54, n fret zt | Make my bed, 3$ T 358. 


55, RÅ Wh RÅR Your nose is running, IR ast ga N. 
56. BH AEA Cl Th Ad Bld R | We kept talking/chating till very late. 
at ae ianen fea at ae, 
CE R AA KÀ Ring up the doctor, f&r 39 3 GRT. 
58, FCAT kr facri arà € | My maternal uncle has come to see me. 
Oy Heer steel EH HA A A 
59, Frat 3T qu mn t This gentleman has some work with you. 
feu sees tst m ae fe q, 
60. qd swa wm I have to go to his house./I have to call on him. 
am ta g À z fic eriam ta z owe aiia fea, 
61. qc 3mm Aref 3 amt He lives separately from his parents. 
62, sm swim Fel ee, di wb Had he asked me, | would have stayed. 
Tm en te dl amas th, am qe ta RE, 
63. Tw wt wet m Wee! I take/have a shower-bath every morning. 
ang esta V via ana va wf. 


ale zd (Remember ) 

* idsi H sre ch sia H s AMR agada sed e, Ud HS eal ch um s 
ad Wade A AIA TSal gI sagu & fetu, son-in-law xrd-24-eif (aTa) 
c sgau4 sons-in-law s-34-cil @, son-in-laws sr1-z--eifsr FET! set 
WHR Prater great ch GRGE] aad & 


Father-in-law ( EI&1-23-c«f) «m Fathers-in-law 
Brother-in-law (@@%-34-@l) «e$; ur; equ Fa Brothers-in-law 
Mother-in-law (121-34-01) ara Mothers-in-law 
Sister-in-law (fizex-z4-«f) mi; Ae; gera Sisters-in-law 
Governor-General (TA4-SAA) MITAA Governors-General 


Commander-in-chief (*EnfZ1-z4- lh) war Barafa Commanders-in-chief 


aaa Ue Slat e fe» Mea GAS À ail afl ngaoi Tea gl Sel eh WIS 
vist amyl sat faa s aqar step-son xéu-ud (Gide YA) HI aga 
step-sons RI Gt ada @ AR maidservant Asade aI sgqu4 
maidservants Hsadcal 


42surefteai fea 


nd Day 


Wr wn — 


SO G9. c: OY 


24. x a arg: ( Out of Home) 
ag yer aga dui This shoe is very tight. feu ¥ zs XÑ age. 
ae Wes fan at e? Where does this road lead to? 335 si fea WE eite g? 
"E WE eden sd! $ | This road leads to Rohtak. fea ÙS eifast z eds. 
I AT ufo wed i Just hold my cycle/bike. TR BITS AS ASHCA/ASH. 
FA Wa Al ST TERT [2 I have to keep awake/wake up at night. 
HE Ca z PN HAHAH AI Ue Age. 
Ber ard er wel i Always keep to the left. 3íerdst #14 g q AR. 
Wr mere W wet! i Always walk on the footpath. 31eas afa aa = peny. 
Wane A wat | Beware of pickpockets. fa7tsm 3mm faeuifazu. 
TS em qun 37 vis wel eI I am not fond of theatre/seeing plays. 
ag Uu fe wets sim evdin vers. 
TP arent waar Beet feram t | I have changed my house/I’ve shifted from the old place. 
ang ta ase wr ersu/amga fafees win fa sites wa. 
. war set ats fara at ater fra Can one get a taxi/cab here? 33 a7 Vz a tanita fear? 
wadtt?* 
"dé Ho ei, vi Aen 3 dte wm Come what may, we must reach the meeting in time. 
[Wea sm afer! pa fe À, at wee ta a Hien z4 emn. 
"E Wes ct & feu ss ei This road is closed to the public. fau ÙS 2st aeitss g q Uist. 
farm Sal siet SAT ua | No entry without permission. À Wet faase wifi. 


25. dte À ( To Servant) 


96 -) OQ tà A ow WM — 


mm 

. Wes «ei 

. qr eventi 

. Nr we gl 

. wir mariti 

. We, Tere au d uere 


. Fei AMA eres! 

. mI asi 

. We firra ort emat i 

. wei nat SR fafaa text aaa A eret i 


ers sit 


ed HT | 


. ssec IIA 
. TÀ smit (eser) Tat a 


9, 
. wem feast 


aa TA Ws, A HS HH SUI È | 


FS ME BS sns 
ara Waa ate! 


. RI aa- AfA er 


EECECE EE CE GE CECH 
ME ECEUECLEU 

. Waa as wT T I 

. Wim wena (fué 3» Wer mem) 
. ferret rerit / sperat | 

. We qum A MN 

. Set aa À wm Gili 

. PA Meet AA 3 eni 

28. 


"WU, Fa AST STA FÀ | 


Come here, boy. #4 fea, sfa. 

Bring the food. fsi1 Hz. 

Get me a glass of water. 72 f 31 rema 3ifm alex. 

Go and post these letters. T tes dme zs crest. 

*Wash the clothes. aT & Figs. 

Hurry up./Make haste. ®t 319.4 E. 

LifUPick up/Carry the bundle. ferse/faes arya « sect. 
Give me half a bread / chapati. fra ft erm 31 sre / urit. 


You go now, I have to do some work. 4 Ù 713, 31g $3 g Ex: ae, 
Show the way. W « 3. 

Show him out. Ù EU siz. 

Don't interrupt. 3I $2. 

Just listen. «e ferm. 

Don't worry. St «il. 

Wait a bit. de 31 faz. 

Switch on the fan. fara aif4 « t3. 

Don't make a noise. Ste WH 31 "gt. 

Go and see why the child is weeping/crying. 

À te Wim a nges vs AN. 

Give me a pencil and a piece of paper. 

fra at a dfaer e a diu am IR. 

Wait here until I’m back. 2 fear sifec sgn qp. 
You may go now. 4 À Til 773. 

Wake me up at 4 o'clock. à Ht aa Uz PR sit seris. 
Light the lamp. Ie « eta. 

Switch on / off the light. Raa aif4 / aif « mge. 
Move aside. Y4 AAS. 

Use your mind/brains. JA a. MSA. 

Don't forget to come early tomorrow. Se tte g a4 seit zur. 
Go and relax for a while. Ù t ficta THR 31 amet. 


ura xd (Remember ) 
* Gare cht ate aAa AA cb haa SÍ[qH wrt at cacy Ueda iT 
dha 8l Articles of daily use are now available in the market . 
(aol aH A ama aret dist ata amans F Aad 8) avail far & amt able 
ama? available Aso sara 7a 81 sat UR agreeable (se enr 
dre), comfortable (smraég), dependable (fa ue AR vg WÈ), 
eatable (sri ara), manageable (ust ae aha), payable (feme 


Wd fear sir Ach), saleable (sa ata), washable (sit erar sir ach) HeT 
arse (Ga a far) Ñ able emm 3 HA ÈI HS AR able cr cmd HS c few 
ible ft amm 8, s combust (Seat) 3 combustible (saersfte), 
eligible (44 oi aa), illegible (sit ugt « sir ae) | 

HS Gast sie farsi enfe e sta A al amea ff fagtoor gad 8, Slt: 
brute xt brutal (zx) centre 4 central (ža) continue 4 continual 
(ema) term 3i terminal (aifdzr sir ar) Ua A eee h aia 3 ufa 'e'gtat 
qg gc VAT el 


(i) Clothes (acter) Ac gu Hust ent edt &, Cloth (aata) feat feret aust enti 
(ii) Clothe (aea) fenar sfr 8 aata enu gga UT ugar 


43 daraa fea 


rd Day 


26 . fact ux ( On Meeting ) 


AT ami wer AS UII 
. Fe m Were eni? 


EC Fiera act aut ee 


Uh sed mm amm 


, amr sa fer aat set amd? 


quiet wat 


, quaga feit imr d mdi 


, sa amet are for ti 
EE LUE EC Ae Fa 
, Wm wene ent amd i 
. À qu and wen t 

, HTH TST Fa feni 

BT aT FTAA EI 
mR eed TT EI 
, STET SET ETT E? 
, wm in efie ati 

ME EE CERES 
. as a aaa | 
ART AAA THe e uu AUT 


amitti 
sd are e FAA | 


, Smeg v3 a-h fien € 1 
, mÅ fA erani 

E C YEA AT 

| Wb A A wq GR ST! 
, f Fact 

, d umm feri e 

, ayant fact sre ere feat di 


It’s been nice seeing you. $¢8 M “Iga MET 3. 
When do I see you again?/Whez shall we meet again? 


oa g ng d aAa er at te an? 
Lam glad to see you, 38g VW "We g Wi 3j 


There is something important to do. 33 ga Safe faee ZF 


Why didn’t you come that day? ag feee q HH ez 3? 

You are mistaken/You are at fault. 

q 3m fies, 3m Ue vez. 

Long time no see. (informal)/Didn’t see you for a long time. 
ein aga À at fase at o Kou: 

He has asked for you. & tst SS TR J, 

My work is not yet over. Ig ah ga Ale Az stay, 

I've come to seek your advice, Tg d BA g Ata dx TSE. 

I wish to talk to you. og fami z XE z q, 

I waited long for you. 31g dfe vif HI q, 

You are late by half an hour.* 4 IR Az Wm wm O3 3mm. 

We have come too early. at ła A z aef. 

How are you? @13 IR q? 

Introduce me to him. Agqa Ñ z fem. 

Wire about your welfare, IIR Aars? "iR enm. 

Take exercise daily/everyday. ¢ URES SAAR. 

I haven’t heard about him for long. 

Let's have some good news. AZE ta qn Te A. 

Your letter has just been received, "@ Cex $t Tee ata EE. 
Write immediately on reaching. V2 zrfsuecit ait Qf". 
Don't forget it/Keep it in mind, Sz vcl F/P zz FA ARS. 
Let me know when he comes, @2 Ht 3] 34 € FTA. 

See you again. Ñ 3] IA. 

Give/Convey my regards to him. fraa arg feres g ftn. 
Do write to me sometimes/off and on. 

que g Å emerges aim ds oif. 


EE Ve St TA Please give me your address, "ats fira Ht an arg. 


29, Sm gaan He fr Meet me next Sunday, Me si IFE We, 
30, Fr gm Sas Wu Temm m Have you arranged/fixed up a meeting with her/him? t3 1 
su aite frare an a fam fe ufi? 
3l. sm fresca wt | It was nice meeting him, € asi 3rg Aten fen, 
3, am fat ra vit aga You are always welcome, 4 aM sia Sera, 
NEC ECEZIE | There is no need for formality/Don’t be formal. 
Co Ta À Ate Bit CHa Ste at a, 


M, UE Tea; mu Heke fers OE! Lam not on good terms with him, ag ty A ae aa fe ftm 
35, emt amd eat aec on F | We have an excellent / perfect relationship with each other. 
at Be t see / Tha ftf fre Fa ret 


36, A erat am mem TATE! Thanks fora pleasant/ wonderful / lovely evening! 
tae vf He / dep / eae afin 


ale xd (Remember ) 
sitet A pe ta gee 2 fara agaaa À pat Het us eni emer fra gl 
GMAT 1 sarg ch fera Rich enr ani wt à ux Riches, Rich cr agaa jl 
Example: (1) He is a richman . dg Uh SAR snart è, Riches make 
men proud Raat da Aa mss (Aaa abt Ht St sar edt 8)! sat Hone 
eq WT sgdu4 A eld &: alms sm (am), spectacles 
Wuj]gégew (Vac), trousers gss (Ñe), scissors xfleret (cdi), shorts 


és (Arr) | 

PS Ua US A d wil g dl agada &, Uig War Ua A ch GAM WANT 
3 emi oid €, wd fh — Mathematics is difficult Heafees sa fefhace 
(fora aida fava 8)! sul enm À eq agaaa eq hl d«g UGH eld e — 
SAT Hest ae UTE esu: Innings sft (ut), news «sr (raram), 
means Ha (surg), corps alk (3147 hI canst), series Hts (u-erarer)| 

* amd de & few half an hour Wart état 8l 


44 qarefreaai fe 
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27 . afart (Shopping ) 


. WE di WIRT SHR È | 


— 


2. wast are Het aman À fae 
CEI 

3, Ue wee uter ast STF 

4, we wq À afed 3 wa fa ve t1 


MaRa ar bcd d 


un 


c 


We Tea wee fae vel ti 
7. Rue vara fa aa E | 
FR TAA TA TEL TAT È 


oo 


9, TA vm eem mm fe 
10. wp Bag inr ac frg wm t 
ES CEDUEOESET 

12, Seale A SNM Ta HT ae R | 


13, BLA Bl HIS T8 SH À fire 
«emt 

14. WE era qq uerit ti 

15. wafer 

16:8 aie dn ti 

17.48 Hat a wd daga wet 


8.878 AEA Ble "SIT! 

19, SUR xw Aa BRT | 

20, rfr eat et 

21. wmm 3 dre e SI amer A MAN | 


He is a petty/an ordinary shopkeeper. 

The hawkers are shouting at the top of their voice. 
«tfe Sm Mater te s ea ait Rex aita. 

This rice is of an inferior quality. 


feu weg vs af Ua gift TA, 


This article is selling at a throw-away price. 

fea féna gs fein Ue A -AÀ Wu. 

There is a depression in trade these days/There is a slump 
in business these days. FI zs A fX? 74 25 A SHAT 
T3 S wmm qi fas ds Su. 


This book is selling like hot cakes. fea qa st fei ers ele ag. 
I am short by fifty paise. 31g TH wie arg fte 38. 
This confectioner sells stale stuff/things. 


fet TRI et RA veins, 

You have given me one rupee less. 7 t3 fiaa Ht 34 vd era. 
This cloth shrinks on washing. fea seis fiaa at affirm. 
This mango is over-ripe. fq ÑA ga AN-TI. 

Everything is closed because of the strike. 

carter gat aite fain am a RRT. 

All varieties of cloth are available at this shop. 

eife aet oio erf am ada Ue fen vi. 

This book is very popular. RU g% 231 A WN. 

The prices are falling, Wasi Im PRM. 

This coat is tight for me, Ra He gai Zee 3i A. 

This chair is quite cheap for sixty rupees. 

fa dan qa ge iro voit ferae] ets 

Don't cut the hair too short. S Fe 3 ÈM z Wie, 

Don't buy on credit, She sry aif fez. 

Clear my accounts. RÅM FIs NFTA. 


Bring flour for twenty rupees from the bazaar/market. 


fort vere THR vafe Sats soin arm/mfe, 


NE EET 
23. A wet a ae at ao TRT 


24, RM A onm a via d emnt? 
25, wwe arc fmm 

26. ami 

21. WA Fo anl qe ef | 

18. STARR AIGA FH FM GA wet 
29, guis & rad qm we ae 


3, qmm aant? 

31, err? 

32, wi em fist qt? 

33, wm 

M, ammo d una ud ah 
wen ama 8, d cam 3 nat 

35, wr ger ferae A g d 
tant | 

36, FAT a wes LA RA 8? 

37, TRAE 

38, wwergnti 


39, ar fepe mtt 
40, TE QST SUN asl A aT 


My trousers are loose / tight, H gi HN GH / Ze, 

My watch needs cleaning and oiling, 

Does your shoe pinch you? at x | fia 3? 

This cloth is enough for a coat, Fr& affa Fa FAF TAT A az 
Take my measurements, 2% M ATARA, 

Give me some good books: fra Ñ vm T8 TH. 

The doctor has a large practice, 3 SRT t3 v ard Maze, 


Charge a reasonable price for this shirt. 
sd ai rae Ya i fen v 


-Is the stuff good? 13 4 RF TE? 


[s the colour fast? 13i 4 Fen Wie? 

How far is the market from here? B13 9 $3 Wee Yi RET? 
It’s quite far, C9 Farge 9m. 

If you wish to buy everything from one place, go to Super Bazaar. 
qm fav g ag qf Sa aA HR, Tg I TA, 

This shopkeeper sells adulterated stuff/things. 

fea vivat s efes era 

Do you accept cheques? 3 4 3882 Waa? 

It’s soiled/dirty, c3 WEEE. 

It's torn, §4 di 

It’s brand new, $24 ATE 31 


This shopkeeper doesn’t sell things on credit. 
fem vivet eie Ber für ata fee, 


—— 
— © 


$0 n oO w^ BRo5OM 


Describing People/things 


. eae 
. de gi? wa wt 


wh get He Ie! 
"mar ue È i 

fact qacit-aact è | 
fates ar vri ate È | 
Ae Fare 

fata Gere | 


, fat mrt? 

, ary arae ser È | 

. gue t ARAN È | 

. fir de ÈI 

_ fa, fie AÂ / iw ÈI 
. were at ad- Ae CI 
MU EXC NÂ ÈI 

. we tae gem È | 

. ugs 

. Wu wd en $i 

. Fe ÀP sigan È | 

. WE TAH FAA I 

. WE qs Bea WET È | 

. WE dms 39e e 

. CHE TET eism wo gf È | 
. FE TEN SIE R GAs È | 


. aadt art sik Het $i 

. sae VS ast sik WHF 
. GA aed vafe È | 

. AW da SAH tan? 


. FA aR at oa Te 


He is tall. €t £x ee. 

She is short. Y zt Wid. 

Sameer is of medium height. TA st aif riffeum eee. 
Mamta is fat. WHat gst fe 

Kitty is slim. fret ga fea. 

Nitin is well built. Fifa zst da face. 

Neha is pretty/beautiful. Fer est fuctregfepet. 

Vipin is handsome. fafa st San. 

Simi is fair. fart st PƏR. 

Saurabh is dark. AY g3 ré. 

His complexion is wheatish. fest SEARA est AN. 
Nitin has mustache. fafaa tr FRET. 

Mr. Singh has a beard / moustache. fA. fae tsi u faas / FRU, 
Pradeep is clean shaved. YT $31 Ri Ves. 


This box is heavy. fea aia zi ÈA. 

This packet is light. fea Sf zs ere 

This table is round. fau tac zs WSS. 

My purse is square. WI Wd 33 AR. 

This basket is oval. fea «fee gt siet. 

This book is circular. Ra FH gst AHR. 

This well is very deep. fea dci zst 3d za. 

This pond is shallow. fea dz zs We. 

This route is long but safe. fea ez zs AM sz AH. 
This route is short but risky/dangerous. 

fea we zs wie ae fuen/Ssu 

This chapati is stale and hard. fea qnit zst RA Vs e$, 
The bread is fresh and soft. « ÑS zst PN US WR. 
The food is delicious. « HPS zx Fefereraza. 

There is a high wall between the two houses. 

XR FH Hoe ala faced a z estas 

This room has a low ceiling. fq &4 ist 31 cil Mf. 


ale xd (Remember ) 
faa smi & sid Ñ ant glar 8, d da aa fasion gld 8, wd 
abundant (Wa umm A suere), distant (ax aT), ignorant (srdfsrar), 
important (Herayot)! 3 ase faghsor 8, usq applicant (uff), servant 
(Ae) R dar È, gaia sac sia A aft ant 21 


ent 3i rara eH are aa Ut ( ant È ura gl3 aret geal GA) Gar 
— od fà; ascent (ueri), comment (Runi) — aft gla 8 site fagtsor aff, 
ot — content (age), dependent (AW), excellent (Sram), 
intelligent (Amane), violent (faa) anf&i 

fagtsor cht mA ugurdt 8 x ue ug 8 fd sea cb Sia 8 ful etl sawr c» 
fey, This is a beautiful garden . (ag ġa smr 21)! agi beauty Ñ ful 
Ta Ta à AR y ser. i gl CUT Sl HS Bk sere: awe 4 awful 
(apa), FAA 

colour 3 colourful (Parga), SA 

power 3t powerful (maga), erar 

bash 4 bashful (dsrger), sonaa 


delight 4 delightful (fectsetpa), Whe 
truth 4 truthful (gapa), Feat arai 
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28 . awda ( Study) 


— 


we rm 


v 4 


wo on 0 


ta ea ofa att, dan tt EN 


See queen fien | 


-À Ai A A-F A EÈ 


wg? 


E gaa oe en & fa aA E 


YA TET MI HFT 


. Suami ma ut 
BE ai AT, Wa aT ET 


ara À po TET Ug WaT | 


E ru EE ERE 


WWW mE 


KEREUEIERE: CES 


SAN FHA andi R | 


, seca gt ae 
. T feeit ua 


al AHA YAH wd 


, RAA amice 
, Aa FATA Beet eR SIRE E I 


oen amdtegd tacet 
quads at 


Wr fc ATT mr FT | 


. SS qp Ae -T | 


. We quan 3 et AE e 
FT ST FA TU FA A 


aaa el A | 
gua ani qm 
FE STH ME AA CTA dl E | 


As we labour, so shall we be rewarded./Our reward will 
depend on our labour, ti at tax, À Aa at at fafs. 
flats faa fers ara aman ea. 

Which books in English have you read? 

EK E FH feral Ca YS? 

I’m too tired to attend the class, SIGH % CaS g Hes q Fee. 


When does her examination begin? 33 Za € Stren faf? 
I’ll pass my B.A. this year./T'll be a graduate this year. 
ara TA Ae AY, fee Fae see at at ye fea tm. 

‘I couldn't study anything today. 31% pez Wel ufifü" zè. 
He failed in the B.A. examination. & es 74 « sl. U, SAI, 
The question is very easy, 4 33Y« FH 30 eat, 

Neither Asha nor her sister comes to school regularly. 

AR STM AK Bt reet pst g pe terit. 

I'll definitely pass/get through. aici effet wate y. 

[ read a very interesting book last night. 

Smp XE a A Sheen qm eme UT. 

He is weak in Hindi. Ñ $31 ds 3 fid]. 

Classes start early nowadays/these days. 


We have completed/finished our studies. 

4 ta ees APNE amat west 

Either you beg his pardon, or pay the fine. 

Se AN fist wes, aft «mg. 

He doesn’t know anything/He’s good for nothing. 

sare A vfifn et a Te effi 

She has been absent since Wednesday, Vil tst sila Carte fara Sars, 
I had no time to finish my work. 31 te * erga z fief Arg ae, 


What does it mean? diz Ss zz At? 


She takes keen interest in her studies. 


Wl equ mH RER pm ug. 


. Sea wi free ber Wa erm | 


The students will know the result tomorrow. 


a RS fae di z fore zufü. 


. På Fara etm 

. Wut sii ét ad? 

, "fa qn wma gc, di Pe m-f 
wm en 

, Waprsftsrerm smit £i 

. Wn fea ators À vga et? 

. queri verd d ue vel 8? 


gaara a aati 
. À za ictal Faq 1980 3 RI 
. TRN Ha ra EI 


, wg Hast 3 aret 
. ae su qd aden À aei ao 


. we eit À aga eis ti 
. querit ferar oret Fete 
. Wem at art wma tt un gi 


. WE ARR SHB PT A E | 
. STET are fra ait t? 


. SQ ATH VENT WD HS WW Web? 
eat wpa À wa zat À miN 
. Asal, Wm wma zm, vd 


E 
. aa agu- weed we Wurm ENT 


. Hare db cud ele wem 


. Rae weg fae adi $i 

. want aaa À sireraret "él $ i 

. WHRT TR- qut Sh WT SITHT-SITHT 
wel EI 


You have passed the examination. 4 tà Us cl Saif. 
Why don't you let me read/study? 41g X7 J cle Ht teat? 
If you pass, your parents will be happy. 

oF qp um, an Yea fae at edt. 

I know how to speak English. 31g 3! @13 z vit Safer. 

In which college are you? $4 fad «fers: 3m 3? 

How are you getting on with your studies? 

Bs Sm 3 Aen ata fae an Vet? 

I have been in this college for two years. 

ang ta ata c3 feu feror WI z fms. 

I have been in this college since 1980. 

ag ta sh 4 feu sfera fa 1980. 

Your school is good. 4X IPA $31 TS. 

He is good at English. c 34 Js te enfer. 

He is dropping out of the examination this year. 

@ zs Sita arae amm fa gift fau PR. 

He is a good sportsman. @ 1 31 [€ Mea. 

Your handwriting is not good. ZR $-euzí27 zs Fiz Ts. 
Keep the book with you for the present. 

aly «pem fae q mi a sie. 

He often runs away from the school. € 3if973 Gl 3rd ATA act. 
What are you looking at?/Why don't you pay attention? 
ale aR q ufa tera Ste g 3 3838? 

Don't you have any influence on the headmaster? 

Se a 8a wi Fae s « ENT? 

Our school will be closed for vacation from tomorrow. 
FR pet farei sil acis TH ARNA win TAM. 

Boys, time is over, hand in your papers. 

qas, em vs AR, FS FAK Taw, 

The new time-table will comé into force from 1st May. 

= ZgH-?«u fae $8 rg mh mim mu a. 

Why do you chatter/speak nonsense? Hold your tongue./Keep 
shut. ag x 3 eveite AA. etes ah Sarg vie. 

I don't have a spare pencil. 3 Sz ta 31 Ban feet. 

We are not on speaking terms. d! si «ife aia eifa esf. 
We are not on visiting terms. at am iz a4 fafafa 2st. 


46, WE Ree qud m eb TI Wem! This boy won't be able to get on in the 10th class, 


47, 5-38 I 

48, m er e mq 8? 

49, "fora at Ft fer dan tt 

50. m nfi are Te 

JEU E aad ARE E c Ed 

52, BE ARTA a re dta t 

$3, smi faeit pg a AM 0 
Exc ET 

EE EU À À À e l 

55, "up ur fa aT t? 

S6. RATT BH BY eT G 

57, Sa hel Tel TT 

CCR LICR o 

DESEE aa Ta 2? 


60, temen p mm fe | 
61. TA afr A feda fret t 


62, qum ue aree à faa tu 
Win? 

63, HR ore fran, fied ait 
sieht t 


fea aia ate ah EC g Ne AA FAT A E 

Don't speak nonsense./Stop yapping. Ste vis sir eia At, 
Has the roll been called? 83 @ dra a Five? 

Mathematics is my bugbear, ŽIARA zs m TTAN, 

All the efforts failed, ait d] THER cs. 

Naren is the best boy in the class, RA 3 Z aR d FA CRI 
He is junior to me by one year, € 53 fF z At alg 33 $9. 
A good boy brings cledit to his class 

a Te afa fira se z fem RT. 

Heis ahead of me in Mathematics, & qat are aite ga afe, 
Who has set this paper? & t 32 fex tux? 

It is time for school, $2 $51 Za Wit a, 

The boy did not come to school. & #14 fee fe m z vg. 
The boy recited a poem, 3 s Ree 3t qq. 

Do you have a spare exercise book/notebook? 

37 4 a AN cuc THe D 

The headmaster exempted my fine, @ ERR FRIRE Ag WI 
He has got a distinction in English. 

dts a feftum m fien, 

Have you offered arts or science? 

ta 4 alike ace af iv? 

[ have offered physics, chemistry and biology. 


are «d (Remember ) 
This loan is repayable within twenty years (ag »RUT se ier Ñ 
citer feat sat urfeui), He recalled his school days (844 Sus «per ds 
Ra ate fei), When will you return ? (sa es tèt?) 24 are F: 


repayable re 4 payable 
re + call 
re + tum 


"sna Tora: 


ITTH + d 312113 ler ara 
agg + Fer ATA me TEL 


+ turn aqa + Fea Sala SD Ar 
re at prefix (sual) Hed 81 Sach GMT A qr HS Bie 3Tea 

remark (feure)-feurvft aT 

remove (R4a)-scrt 

rejoin (fRsitsa)- 
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29. (A ) «are ( Health ) 


. He Ta SEIT Et TAT SIT I 
. Sum Sa Ww d aR qo Wn 


Wet at Bea at feat S| 


ae amat or staat t 
que] FATA fare TAN È | 
RH ais Hate am et 


. Tad Fa cia ste g | 
, WE mme 

, qe emer 

. TA Wa: LECCET 
, Werte emt 


E Ed E E EE 


amm fae $ | 


dmim 


, WW AM MR Wu EF 
. Smeg ved eme 


, sym weit ai a ong qq È | 


, Wü feet simt t 
. Tae xc EMI IT a 


te we ti 


, Smp wq sm e, ze ta 


AREI 


, Smp gR mia qun a È | 
. WU spas TM FER aga si 


LET 


. TH WE wp ms d qum t? 


I had fever last night. 31g tZ Flat eme FZE. 

Take quinine thrice after the fever is down. 

Ooh fA ITE SITE Z PI SH SISA. 

I am worried about my health, 31 V: afte sarge WI RTA. 
He is an eye specialist. & zt 03 3g AIRTER. 

He is run down in health. € 351 X4 SI33 73 Bea, 

I've hurt my big toe. 33'a vé wg fa À. 

All his teeth are intact. Sic first cler sm eae, 

He is blind in one eye. & Z3 SASS $4 3 A. 

He is lame. & 73 ei. 

I often have constipation. 31g 3ifm4 $a sacr. 

My digestion is bad./My stomach is upset. 

WE SRA FA AS.M AK FH TT, 

Press my head gently. It’s comforting, 38 Ag eS Weel, 

His eyes are sore and watering. fe IRS 3m AK te aeft. 


His body is covered with boils. fist afe zst Hag fag ages. 
These days/Nowadays cholera has spread in the city. 


dia SHAS A SH Fier tH Bs 93 3 fact, 


Exercise is a panacea for all diseases. 


He has heart trouble, & ÈS g zi. 

Medicine is bitter but it cures the patient. 

Afe gs fer ae ge dri «ie. 

Nowadays fever is raging violently and the doctors are 

minting money. Wares TH zs si arae Us z giki 
am fafi mÀ. 

Can you read the thermometer? 373 3 WS « raiet? 

Small pox and fever are raging in the city. 

vafa día Te mora am ifi 2 a fad. 


How long has your brother been down with fever? 


V el esr AN Het ata Sis faa mia? 


23, gp eT Bt RITU E | 


UM Het TC ETÈ 

25, fat staat ant frati 
26. FA YA qan ti 

27, SAT TEN FAT TT R | 
28. teen wt had dla à miti 
29, am i Gat amet 
30. wer aga ate emi t 


31, amp fray À Sara CL EL | 


Quinine is an effective remedy for malaria. 

faerit zs 03 eife vi] eft refer 

I'm feeling feverish, Iga Titer PARY. 

Consult a/some doctor, Hare 3/8 SRT. 

He has chronic fever, & tt fs THIN, 

His fever is down. ftt Hat $31 S133. 

The lady recovered from her illness, 3 etel aS wf Bt geri. 
Now the patient is out of danger. 713 3 Wie $m Tee afe ER. 
He is badly hurt, € z3 Age v. 

You should exercise regularly. 4 Ys TREA TCH, 


32. Seer Td A ge Fareed ferry fe ÈI Overwork has ruined his health, darah tt Bes fem Fez, 


33, samt 

34. Heat 3 are ey a EET 
35, Rn gam sam t 

36. sw Teter diet t 

UNE SECOS EL ET 

38, TÀ gs adim acte È | 


30. ER ELUET 


40, fer À TS CE IEU T Fl GTA 


WR SRI 
, qe fae idt 


P =s 


4. WE ST aaa HA RA Ht T 


Rel 
43, Fle aga SAAN tl 
44, TÅ aga esit 


45. Wed & ferr yit wad anl qm 


fag 


He has indigestion, € t3 FERA. 

Mosquitoes are a menace, Hifthels St 31 XNA, 

I have recovered from fever, 3g ta taae yín THAR, 

He is not feeling well. & z *fe ife" Fe, 

He is a healthy child. & zs 31 $ed] mes. 

I am suffering from some intestinal disorder. 

am tr eae grin m re FERE. 

Prevention is better than cure, AAYA gs dez $3 ad. 
After lunch sleep a while. After dinner walk a mile. 
ST cft EAT A RR FE af AT, 

She is in her period, Ù ga 1 Bt vfus. 

She is trying to reduce her weight. Yl $31 zré z Regg € Az, 


Waheeda is very weak. Fetal $31 qd alah, 
Rani is very weak, Ti ga 3 ls; 


Happiness is the best tonic/thing for health. 
fia ga a de atte Te ient, 


are «d (Remember ) 

Action (far), Collection (xizg), protection (xar) sar dare 8l 
$4 use sia Ñ tion 81 sie 3 erdt ' t ' A erra eH arit Parai A sé 8 ( 
act, Se protect amie) | ens sm Quit farsi si at tion amr dae sacl 
6 ferae sia A‘ t’ Tet oid: attend 3i attention (ura) 

convene 3 convention (afafa) 

destroy 4 destruction (Amar) 

receive 4 reception (xara) 

describe 4 description (ati) 

Timely action by the engine driver prevented a major 
railway a der (SoH rer ER BAA Has 4 ss gdem a oa 
ferur) heat Sth è aalfh act 4 action dat aù 8! ug his total 
investment amounts to rupees one lac (saal Ga : State Uh 
arg wud 8) A invest asa, ah sia Ñ ' t ' à, 8 ment siga Ga 
investment srt 2, 4 fà sia Ñ tion amazi zug e fe t Ñ uar gr arit 

a hs sw ment siea Gat gad 8, Ha — adjust 3t adjustment 
(mazan), assort 3i assortment (aaa) sare! 
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62. 


63. 


29. (B ) «area ( Health ) 


. Wurst ren verti 
. Tah at ue BH IK We dh uei 


EE CELELUEIE2E IUE S 
ME CEU E 1E S 
. "WeWd-wend su WU qune ammi 


. Wü wea forrest ei $1 

. Fora ct ei 

. we ehm adu amm gari 
ELE COLE aan 

. Sat subi ATA AEH FAT WB | 


. qun m we WHE 

. MÂ aie A gA e RÈI 

. Fa a RATA R | 

EC S Aa Hat È? 

. ScifsTer Gierd- werd FAH BI 


SAT TAT | 


. WE FA À as aa? | 


"TE Sal STH FAR Hl SA Vt | 


su far Fed? 


I feel like vomiting. / I am feeling sick. 

ag mia eme aaen., ag UH. A faa. 

Take a dose of the medicine every four hours. 

cam A Ste Him a Afshar watt wh sms. 

Fresh air is rejuvenating. PN Ven oH frafarten. 

I am not feeling well today. 31g VH aie wife aa gè. 
His feet are swollen because of walking. 


My health is down. I$ BCI SHI SS. 

Take a purgative. @ 31 Afza, 

He is fed up with his illness. & si Ps 379 fae fest gea. 
Beware of/Avoid quacks. ÑAN sm/srdlys FAFA. 

The doctor could not diagnose his disease. 

a Stat gps aie seers few fests 

Your nose is running. Ñ 7st zt TAT. 

My arm-bone has got fractured. "Tg 3Td-sp BH Me head. 
I am dead/extremely tired. IFI Ss/aaaeAch eras. 

How is he today? €T3 $31 &l ZS? 

His hand was dislocated while playing volleyball. 

fes te ats feactafes amet eren afcitatet. 

Today he is better than yesterday./He is feeling better today. 
ZB Kb us eph ASS Aw Bien dex gÈ. 

This medicine will bring your fever down. 

He has a headache. & &st A SF. 


30. arava ( Weather ) 


|. Her ud ww A-A aal set TI! It kept drizzing throughout the night. $2 Hz fzsifeir sparse a age 
2. SHIT Wi Het Bea Bl gu I The sky is overcast. 4 *ebIg st HATH. 
3. ams at ast wat y wat It is very/terribly hot/cold today. zz $1 Afta Bie / «ies SS. 
4. TÄ a far want GI ETE The heat has made me giddy. 4 &lz @ FS at fire. 
S. afas ast Ñ orn sit mmm eb Mar Even an umbrella is useless in heavy rain. 

$a 04 amarem es Gaeta 3 eal Un. 
6. fer-ufafer wat ag tet FI It is getting colder day by day. zz 3x1 Men Hest 2 wm È. 


7. famen À aac Heth at ad 


It is biting cold in Simla these days. 


TS WI 3e os wIgfé" wies z4 frac ats Es. 
8. ast dT 35 SN fen Fa mU The lamp will go off/blow off because of strong wind. Let 
Fa siet el ve di it remain inside. & Ñ faa Ù Sieh aie feats ste ein 
fave. Qe ge fü vue. 
9. sms wel c we vel &1 Hot winds are blowing these days. €fe fagsi am SET erst SH. 
10. ATH GAT am WTF I You are perspiring. 4 AK qag. 
Ll. Wsgr very! I am shivering, 32 95 firafcr. 
12. 3 et ihm I did not get drenched. 31g fzz aie te Sez. 
13. agd Yel [3 It's terribly dusty. $24 eftact Set. 
14. FIM HM X, AA TM | I hope the weather will remain pleasant. 
ag ETW & de fact fea wise, 
15. ear dem ÈI There is a nip in the air. Cat 33 31 fq z4 SI usn. 
16. Wet THM 3T XeT @1 Ate aed A storm is raging outside. The weather has turned bad. 


Gua A mN È | 3r veri ga USM segs. q dat SS AE, 
17. Set wt aat et wate It's raining heavily. 32a tM &facit. 
18. Sms Gas AA we gn There was a hail-storm this morning./It hailed this morning. 
qn ast a ta- RT fau Ainge ees fau wir. 
19. Sra aga as "$t It's very humid. $24 «d As. 
20. TH aga & sik ean faepe sia 81 It's sultry, 328 Wezl. 
21. ear erm sia $1 The wind is almost still. « fas sr sites fea. 
22. gai Ñ gc ds t1 Cool wind is blowing. Fa fas Ft «iter. 
23. aul & arn À éd miu The rain prevented me from going. & t1 fwafes mÀ mia TET. 


are xa (Remember ) 
A patriot would gladly lay down his life for the sake of his 


country . (e ot cath aot ea d fore g-a aia à am), The 
camel walks very clumsily (&e «8 ae àT 31 aera 8), 8 — glad 4 
gladly, clumsy 4 clumsily; glad six clumsy faster zi ly ens 3 
ase «sd S| Wd adverb ur an-A Heed ÈI Baler ch fer: 


able 
aimless 
bad 
calm 
efficient 
wrong 


À ably (irrzargetss ) 

À aimlessly (3qzvaetaqi) 

À badly (qa TE À) 

A calmly (viifadeas ) 

À efficiently (aprem À) 


38 wrongly (mea $1 À) 


glad 
humble 
intelligent 
kind 
honest 
right 


À gladly (qt È) 

À humbly (7a 3) 

À intelligently (afzurdt à) 
31 kindly (qargá®) 

À honestly (Sarat À) 

À rightly (dtes @) mfè ı 
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31. ofta-sig ( Animals ) 


Hr own e au E? 
ma, ta sik wat 


ala Sl Brat staat È? 
ul | 


aA GS Ht SA vis enit è? 


faas «li 


lA M SIT UH we ud e? 


p wen wi xs erdt e? 
Breit wt 

ah Une wi tts ur 
HAS en e? 

xe Ht demi 

fra mre Hain ena $2 
"mE & | 

HR A Aa net etr e? 
ez 

ar a ig DA A w È? 
wee ct afaa. 

Ud Hl BM A uat daar $2 
TH | 

aM A Sat mp À fne 
sem È? 

sie 

aa al sita men qu È? 
TERI I 
fart sme aA À È? 
fae, Afen, A afa i 


O > 


OPO PO 


rere 


O»O»Oo»o»r»o 


O >O SPO PH POP 


Which animals give us milk? faa fares fira sta fea? 
The cow, buffalo and goat. 4 #18, scil CS Tile. 

Which animal barks? faa fret ad? 

The dog. « sf". 

Which animal has a long neck? fara ferret &st 31 eli tH? 
The giraffe. « ITS. 

Which animal gives us wool? fera ferre fires 318 act? 
The sheep. & WÑ. 

Which animal has a bushy tail? faa fret SS 81 vit 21? 


The squirrel has a bushy tail. 4 fedet ÈS v Get ea. 
Which animal is a cross between horse and donkey? 

fera thr ga 51 sata farei eid te Stat. 

The mule. & "Td. 

What do mules do? afz € rest |? 

They carry load. & $å eirgsi. 

Which animal has a trunk? faa Chae &st BSH? 

The elephant*. & Ufe. 

Which animal has a hump on its back? faa tye @ 31 
vU St Fea AH? 

The camel. € 4. 

Which animal has horns? faa tha $3 Bist? 

The cow. « Ts. 

Which animal pulls wagons? faa fret qest Ta? 
The cart-horse/mule. 4 P-E. 

Which insect lives in a hive? fara AR ferost 24 31 erga? 
Bees. ÑA. 

Which bird hoots at night? faa sé Fea Ve age? 

The owl. ‘fe ansa’. 

Which animal resembles human beings? 

The ape resembles human beings. &! v3 fsracst wat ats. 
Which insect weaves webs? faa grà atest des? 

The spider. ¢ FaIgst. 

Which are the beasts of prey? faa am 3 ARE amm 3? 
Lion, wolf, leopard etc. APRA, Few, AIS WAT. 


Ww 


31 . der-chrst ( Games ) 


MEC Ga we! 
. ATH um Ale d uet smi? 
. TP wer wipes wen smi 


HS I 


. Suisse 


AS FA Mast GA | 
wn vitar? 


qua a dade 


ST, ATT ret i 


. qn wat at frost, Ù area |! 
. wart zm Set FI 

. Wm qu erdt «erit smit $? 
owe, deii 

. Uer pe A I 


enm Sa ép meum e 
fa we 


. Ba erm gu AS ura an má 

. wm Set pa fers mum fau e 
. ae aa tet amm e 

. SED qut pe À enam fra È? 


. Fa Spa Hl Ger BD Aer STI 


qe 


. Tat meet Zu a Sa he? 
. wq efe que sec 3 Ga cj? 


. "m pent em sit aeta mese 


uffi A um ei tet $1 


. JÀ aa Vern are ora È | 
. ae dm & fera oman dert Z| 
NIE À ow an fea PA EI 


Rama is playing. XHI S51 ART. 
Hope, you are not hurt badly. 819, 4 3m Ale ve qct. 
I prefer* riding to walking. 3g fimm gfe g favi. 


I am flying a kite. 31g UH WITZ" A Sse. 

We'll play chess today. ata ta d gè. 

Who won? & v1? 

What games do you play? ae Tt | J A? 

Come, let's play cards. #4, 12a À ATEA. 

You shuffle the cards and I'll cut. 4 WFA T FA Us age Fe 

Our team has won. Hat 2TH ÈS AA. 

Can you wield a lathi? $a 4 ates a1 cel? 

Come, let's play. #4, Aa TH. 

The game has started. < 74 &si zie. 

Games are as important as studies. 

I sprained my ankle while jumping. 31g GS ag User ager fir. 
He has set a record in high jump. Ñ $t Gz 31 flaws $4 BE A, 
He is a fast sprinter/racer. €t 331 81 WE PVR. 

Do they teach you exercise/gymnastics in your school? 

x 8 ae 3 uaqurési/fsnrfisa v4 2 upet? 

Our school has a big playground. 

STER pel Est 31 far ANTE. 


Who is the captain of your baseball team? 


qm xpo ad dh quaa Zn? 


. Can I play badminton with your racket? 


Fa Hg A Sefer fae zh tfe? 

Is your team also playing/taking part in the national foot 

ball tournament? $1 GR AA Stes ARAA ae z4 e AAG 
pea saz? 

I like rowing. 31g Ag VET. 

She plays regularly for the team. Yt Gist tgene TR « zm. 
We do drill once a week. at  fzer aa a ate, 


ale 3d ( To Remember ) 
amas feet ure 8 uer è fes ly ' fastsor at fenur Aor À set tan 8, 


aa — kind a kindly | aå’ ly ' dan at faster A oft sacr tar e, GS — ' 
His brotherly behaviour endeared him to all his colleagues 
(sud Us d uum Ager 4 sa Host art uestri ar für sa fear) H 
brother dat 8 ly erri 8 brotherly AA a4 man, sal Were: father 4 
fatherly (fet stat) mother 4 motherly (mar Gar) sister 4 sisterly 
(sg4 stat) body xl bodily (amet) man 4 manly (mé stat) woman 3i 
womanly (ef sar) king 4 kingly (maang stat) scholar 4 scholarly 
(faga stat) It was a windy day (34 Ra gar dere zal), A fish has a 
scaly body (Heit & seq us fee ald 8) A wind 3i windy (gram), 
scale 4 scaly (Baai arerr) AA wind or scale darsil 8 y site F «3 
él sul VaR dt He AA d È: breeze X breezy (echt gar aret) craft 
3 crafty (area) 

greed 4 greedy («rerdt) 

rain 8 rainy (asf gh) hand 3 handy (suath) 

dust 4 dusty (sers) 

room 3t roomy (at) 


sun 4 sunny (date) 


* "The elephant" cr semur ‘fe Uferth-e giar &', The Hi seno «asl us "The owl" er ‘fe Sse’ AUT 
"The ape" «ri ‘R uu' "The Cow, the Giraffe" er Seay à Hrs sie & fore’ giat el 


oe a, e, o AR 3 uget ‘fe’ aul adora oe &, wit, x afa x Wecl ‘a’ Sta el 
* Prefer frat & are Ñ wit ard amd! & saa weil ara at qu d SRI HI III 


49 34areai fea 


th Day 


O 0 HO Ww OE 


33 . aft sik aq ( Person & Age) 


. ST ATA? 


Pu aras dfe S| 
ammpl 3H aM È? 


aA at ota are qt faz 
3m qmd «a / Bre F? 

À afaanrtea $i 

ag faenfem 8 i 

wu haa A astra g | 
ages fare sun xa 8? 


ae Aart Arad a fem 
emi 


. wg sie ud enm i 


SAH Gel WW = | 
sup ae sal Beil Hl Sly wu? 


. «HT amer Aaa uvam t? 


. vii 

. am fmi urd €? 

. Smmel fea se? 

. FAR aS wr sm ud 

. wg wodrti 

. amr art se wm fumé BAT 


. Wu ug aes we wi 


Your name, please?/What is your good name? 

sir 3, wis 2vate vr anc qp Ta? 

Please introduce yourself.? Sits! ZARE ares. 

What is your age?/How old are you? 

ate vs a WATS ales 3m 9? 

I have just completed twenty. 31g &a Wee pareizs TAA. 
You are older / younger than me? 4 IR ailes / GE $3 Ht? 
I am a bachelor. 31g VH 31 aC. 

She is married. Yit st fE. 

She has only two daughters. vil ies art z sies. 

What is your father?/What does your father do? 

ue zs uh weuaie es AK we |? 

He has retired from Government service. 

He looks aged. Ñ Ga WE. 

He has grey hair.* @t ITE 

Does she dye her hair? Est Wit Sg €x VSN? 

Do you have a joint family?/Is yours a joint family? 
x7 t4 s Sige thfaeit2rgs ast or ie S feft? 

Yes it is. 8 Fe FA. 

How many brothers do you have? @13 AÑ ssi z 4 $3? 
How many sisters do you have? €T3 XÑ faes g q la? 
Our eldest brother lives separately. STA Uesee Ter forest AAEN. 
He is just a kid. @ 391 Se A fig. 


You look younger than your age./You look young for your 


age. 4 Uh UR Oa UR UA cepe dn mi A A. 


My brother is sixteen years old. 4g sex Sst faaae Fast ailes. 


34 . aka ( Character ) 


N 


T CT sii Ht PM È | 
smerdt ament saat & Wm 2 | 


3. As aH, AAI 


4. qui wa wm am a uev 


SO; 00 d. ON 


fiad dan 3 wer amie È | 


IA SHA Wm at Wafraa fa e i 
3 rar À, 3 GIs 

fert aa eir & qat $i 

arent fear iara Ht qmm È | 


frat aii at Gar & fare 


. feta qe 3 uiti 
. Tur sn gems Fel eati 


IRTA BTA È | 


. seda fra shown @, at 


FAI ÈI 


. WE BU AAA Wn HUA Wat ei 


qe sri aes d aga fu adl t 


. TÀ quent Fare uo qu mre 


ae ta feum @ fe IÀ us qs 
mm ei 


To get angry is to show weakness. z Ùe Gt ga z wit diea. 
An idle man is as good as half-dead. 

3 angea ÀA esp sp TTE ÙN ETH SE. 

Neither borrow nor lend. "get fi AR cie. 

You must come out with the truth./You must tell/speak the truth. 
qme wu ase fag I ru Wee Soy qe. 

There is great joy in selfless* service. 

at gst De ala zd AeA uda. 

He has atoned for his sin. Ñ &st Hers WR fest far. 

Neither deceive, nor be deceived. "rax feata, ait at feces. 
The virtuous alone are happy. & 331 AeA AK eH. 

An idle mind is a devil’s workshop. 

Uy eA ASS Es ap Sfaest AH. 

Life is for others’ service. MIS gs TR arsi afta. 

Don't ask anything from anybody. Fz anea Ufafert seta vitare. 
My conscience doesn't permit. Ag PANA Sae wife. 

To rest is to rust. Z Y€ FHI ZT. 

He who eats, without earning is committing a theft. 

@ & fecu face afin es avfafen a ene. 

She always keeps on talking. Vit 3Tfererst BIH 334 eife. 

She is very jealous of her sister. YÙ st Ad Bera 3i ex faz. 
We are sure of your honesty. at 37 yan aifm sn ift. 

He pretends to know everything. € We-est z AT vafin. 


35 . agro ( Dress ) 


2. PIN scm we Vea d GE Please don't forget to wear a rain-coat. 
wits are mie z dam sp -are. 
3. We HIS] aed TH € I This cloth is extremely/very warm. fea acid zsi Wasa afr. 
4. “nda feed wa: ret Gerd él Indian women usually/mostly wear sarees. 
Sfeaa fada gacie aon aris. 
5. Tit was 4 Vet Don’t wear/put on wet clothes. Sz dam/qz 34 ae seilqst. 
6. qum sre west, 7 fears Geet | Wear old coat, buy a new book. 33 aes Sle, Ig 31 A sp. 
7. À pI see m Gm Gl I will come after changing my clothes. 
arg feret A R APs ANE FAA. 
8. AIPA dh qaem A ie & PIÈ Nowadays the youth wear clothes of the latest fashion. 
Wed $1 AS A Ss FAY AS aches sto crew Bn. 
9. ae tert uret we gs sti She was wearing/clad in a silk sari. 
vi ais dafa/aere 93 51 fuc ari. 
10. At was rem umi My clothes have gone to the laundry. 4g aciqst $3 TA z a Gist. 
11. ae defe we gu s He was wearing a blue uniform. & att ashe 31 s] zr heri. 
12. 3 we wt À ae sim It is a water-proof coat. $2 $t 31 dfex-m «ie. 
13. Fe HIS sts fem e These dresses are for you. tt SAS 3T PA J, 
14. HJA wl Vea sah are wl A man is judged by his clothes/by the clothes he wears. 
mÈ a Àa ga s ae fos Aa « AA et ANS. 
15. ve du q8 Ho az! This dress is a little tight for me. fea 3a zt 31 feffect age wit nit. 
16. Fe wie wm À ei This coat is loose at the waist. fa He Zsi Ta Ue a ae, 
17. 3m Ure aati ar HUST i? Do you have shirtings? 7 4 ła wets? 
18. Wei, TAR Wa Ge sme SIS HF Yes we have good suitings also. Ta AH $a FS qfezst sew. 
19. Aa qe Per qe 8 frre My Suit is different from yours./Your suit is not like mine. 
20. saat arts At arts She sete His shirt is not like mine/similar to mine. 


. WE HIS sme STA Her FI 


This cloth is twelve rupees a/per metre. 


fea Fees St SATA BIS 31/81 Tet. 


fest We Est Ale ces MAAA z AEA. 


ale xd (Remember ) 
* fehl asa ch Sid A‘ less ' sv at a AGRI AA qafay, sis 


— He is a shameless person (ag ficisat saat 8); needless to say 


that you are a thorough gentleman (ag meal amaach è fc sg 
aso af 8); cloudless sky in the month of ' Sawan ' can really 
worry the poor Indian farmers (xax & Held À aaa fag SITcBTST 
URd ch mle fat at wr Afda HX wedr 8); Astronauts remain 
weightless while travelling in space . sfafet urit, staat umm d 


éRM mda ed el less enr ari 8 fear ur dizi 

ché Ud sTea E, fac my full aa oT aaa 8 aa less wt ama oT 
aad 81 Baler d fetu merciful (aur), merciless (éa), colourful 
(afa), colourless (#1), careful (maea), careless (arate), pitiful 
(eared), pitiless (fda), anf! ‘ full ' site‘ less ' à aA faustarein area ch 
us g, U« Bt areal A frac are‘ less ' err sir zar e ' full ' 8l erar 
SIT aaa, sd — Friendless (Aada) sik landless (wes) ga% wm 
full erre friendful si landful «8l SATA GT rena! CA ve feb festi qms 
STea ch UY sits Ue‘ ful ' A single ' | ' fear sare double ' Il’ agi 


50 warerai fea 


th Day Test No. 1 
a fea 
E he ae PR 


fad-aerd area ares dre She 81 2-4 alg-a-als Sie- safer ei Ta Stew 
ah ATA ATT UT cht Ula AAN six eS etsy aret ( italics ) ayeg ateal HT 
Ate fea 7a 3p at A PAA eneeh TPA 

1. The milk has become sour. 2. Why didn’t you wake me on ? 
3. You should not go back from your words. 4. Sonia is taller of a 
two girls. 5. Wait the bit. 6. | saw the woman whom the boss said 
was away. 7. This rice is on inferior quality. 8. | am short for fifty 
paise. 9. This chair is quite cheap at sixty rupees. 10. Do not buy 
at credit. 11. Does your shoe pinches you? 12. Show me a shoe 
with an narrow toe. 13. As we labour, so shall we be reward . 14. | 
am so tired to attend the class. 15. The question is so easy. 16. He 
is week in Hindi. 17. She has been absent for Wednesday. 18. 
Should you pass, your parents will be happy. 19. | have been in 
this college since two years. 20. He is junior than me by one year. 

Test No. 1 . — gq eq: 1. turned, 2. up, 3. on, 4. the, 5. a, 6. 
who, 7. of, 8. by, 9. for, 10. on, 11. pinch, 12. a, 13. rewarded, 14. too, 
15. very, 16. weak, 17. since, 18. if, 19. for, 20. to. 


16 ur sae very good; 12 ur saa fAs fair Il. z- aret 3 SA- 


mA ayga ei Sct AST aA HT exe AAN afl aret c sia 8 fed 3 gud d 
Aeara Heh sot ahaa orifqui 


1. He is a eye Specialist. 2. All his tooth are intact. 3. He is 


el sich 20 


Gel sich 20 


blind from one eye. 4. Nothing for worry. 5. Can you see 
thermometer? 6. He is bad hurt. 7. Prevention is better to cure. 8. 
Happiness is a best tonic. 9. | am not feeling good . 10. How are 
you getting of in your business? 11. My health has gone for on 
account of hardwork. 12. The patient is shivering from cold. 13. 
Many people died from malaria. 14. It'S getting cold day by day. 
15. Sheeps give us wool. 16. | prefer riding to walk . 17. Who did 
win the match? 18. Is your a joint family? 19. My brother is sixteen 
year old. 20. We are quite sure for your honesty. 

Test No. 2 . — gq a: 1. an, 2. teeth, 3. of, 4. to, 5. read, 
6.badly, 7. than, 8. the, 9. well, 10. on, 11. down, 12. with, 13. of, 14. 
colder, 15. Sheep, 16. walking, 17. won, 18. yours, 19. years, 20. of. 


16 zr 24€ very good; 12 ur saa afda fair Il. ate fed ar? 


aren ch da A A-A ferred fea T4 81 3-4 S Stele srea AA TET WR He | 
mu Sl, S44 il raid HMA He vgl e, Sa 31 uas 

1. I...(have passed/passed) the B.A. examination in 1976. 2. 
How...(many/much) letters did she write to me? 3. They have not 
spoken to each other...(for/since) two weeks. 4. She has been 
looking for a job...(for/since) July 1975. 5. I..(had/have) already 
bought my ticket, so | went in. 6. He was found guilty...(for/of) 
murder. 7. They are leaving...(for/to) America soon. 8. She was 
married...(with/to) a rich man. 9. This shirt is superior... (than/to) 
that. 10. Write the letter... (with/in) ink. 11. She cannot avoid... (to 
make/making) mistakes. 12. The train... (left/had left) before | 
arrived. 13. She (finished/had finished) her journey yesterday. 14. 
You talk as if you... (know/knew) everything. 15. She is 
(taller/tallest) than her sister. 16. It will remain a secret between 
you and...(I/me). 17. A girlfriend of...(his/him) told us this news. 18. 
Vagish and...(myself/I) were present there. 19. Amitabh played a 
very good... (game/play). 20. | played well yesterday... (isn't 
it/didn't 1?) Test No. 3 — {gq ea: 1. passed, 2. many, 3. for, 4. 
since, 5. had, 6. of, 7. for, 8. to, 9. to, 10. in, 11. making, 12. had left, 
13. finished, 14. know, 15. taller, 16. me, 17. his 18. I, 19. game, 20. 


el sich 20 


didn't I? 


IV . alsat 4 fed 14 areal H A Sue eq Pache Rb ta ART: 1. How... 


(much, more, many) children do you have? 2. Custard is my 
favourite... (food, dish). 3. Where does this road... (lead, go) to? 4. 
Is he a... (dependible, dependable) person? 5. He is an... 
(important, importent) minister. 6. When does your examination... 
(start, begin, commence)? 7. ...(if, Should) you pass, your 
parents... (will, shall) be happy. 8. The boy is so weak in 
mathematics that he will not be able to get... (up, on, in) with the 
class. 9. Good boys bring credit... (to, for) their school. 10. A little 
girl... (recalled, recounted, recited) a beautiful poem. 11. The 
squirrel has a... (wooly, hairy, bushy) tail. 12. The sun is bright 
because the sky is... (cloudy, cloudless). 13. As he is a... (shameful, 
shameless) person he pays for a good deed with a bad one. 14. 
She had... (wore, worn) a simple sari. 15. Children need... 
(protection, defence) from traffic hazards. 16. ... (Quitely, Quietly) 
he went out of the convention hall. 17. Hamid and Majid help... 
(each other, one another) 18. Small children help... (each other, 
one another). 19. Minakshi has not come... (too, either). 20. They 
went for a... (ride, walk) on their bicycles. 

aaa ch usen Weg Weg: 1. many, 2. dish, 3. lead, 4. dependable, 5. 
important, 6. commence, 7. if-will, 8. on, 9. to, 10. recited, 11. 
bushy, 12. cloudless, 13. shamless, 14. worn, 15. protection, 16. 
Quietly, 17. each other, 18. one another. 19. either, 20. ride. 


Test No. 5 
V. (i ) 34 aret ar fect 3 agate hife: 1. Do you have books? 2. 


Did the dhobi take the last wash? 3. Did you wake me up? 4. Is 
Anupam there? 5. Shall we meet again? 6. Why do you say this? 7. 
When will your college reopen? 8. Why don't you allow me to 
read? 9. Why are you looking at him? 


VI . sitet 3 arare cif: 
(1) 4 sae dier gara rear ZI (2) a-a sia enl (3) aA Sei, edt 
Soll (4) SAH FUR Sex TAT ÈI (5) 3A fae Sfaex ent fagri (6) Fach fax Ñ 


ae @l (7) À Hig ver gl (8) À stam! (9) amer, Get! (10) À arfaarfea gi (11) eu 
d ed wea (12) ats Act amar à1 (13) 8 aga ent Sart gi (14) 84 arae 
Aa set ferar 81 (15) Set ament ure fear gI (16) a-a feel mex Stel 
fear esti (17) 9r uaenr 8 A? (18) aur ama xa edi ed @? (19) ag "fora 3 
PASI gI (20) 3 sitet A steer gl 

VII. (1) frd ze sre fed TS 81 Sach BA FAST qui USAR Uc» AT eq 
aay, Sa — old 8 gold RI 

now, he, ox, our, an, how, hen, ear, all, refer. 

(ii ) 34 AA areal ck dean veu foray — (AA, old 3i old, older, 
oldest anı) good, young, pretty, bad, fine, strong, hard, wealthy. 

(iii ) 37 ea Gr Sea AMR feria A ferox set aag: year, psalm, 
of, off, man, men, in, inn, to, too, answer, station, cloth, clothe, 
Mrs., bath, bathe, dare, dear, car, idea, idiom, white, who. 

fart areal ch my ‘more’ or ‘most’ Wik eal SU sU, sid! 
beautiful 4 beautiful, more beautiful anı 

peaceful, difficult, careful, intelligent, stupid. 


Test No. 8 


VII. (i ) 34 £} & (plural) satgu: knife, journey, city, woman, ox, 
tooth, mouse, sheep, deer, foot, child, brother, church, fly, day, 
brother-in-law, myself. 

(ii) s4 aai & present, past dik past participle & «su Afar — 
(six go fat & go, went, gone. atfı) to light, to lose, to mean, to 
pay, to say, to write, to throw, to win, to beat, to begin, to lie, to 
lay, to know, to hurt, to put, to cut, to hold, to forget, to shut, to 
take. 

(iii ) rà Ge maia area] h fA wT (short forms) fed 7a èI amu z4 
sed] cb eet ae Ud 8] sth R w mA feu: 


Jan. Mar. Aug. Oct. Dec. Mon Wed. Fri. 
Feb. Apr. Sept. Nov. Sun. Tues. Thurs. Sat. 
No. Nos. PS. PP. Co. P.T.O. K.M. Dr. 


Fu A Té exercises 3 fadt ave A aoad amd ue Raa Hl agaa 
ANI 


51 z«airsaai fea 


farra, aa-2a ud aor ant db dafa Bart at sich mur a ug 
ae ch aad site sat wear ch saan are c6 ata A fed 1a gi 
Tach Bela HS Wafer Fela a Helad Mt sa mr 8 anit fhd mi gi 


36 . a2al-farsrar ( Etiquette ) 


|, gerat 

NEU EoEC EGET 
j ma meets | 
a a T 

s amm qur 

6, merae gm ent 

1, À TA en a TE? 

8, amm $3 mu fa? 

9. aa, FH aE | 

10. TEAR EIE 

IL mai aem 
PE 

[3, quet 

|4, TRE Aa RTI 

I5. Fao at ae? 
NEUE mAT | 

17. Ñ amat Aan À erat & 
18, EA TR rE le A MRR | 
19. AH gei ag Hae E? 
20. AIR eg ferr AER! 
2], FAT R ERR È | 
DE oT a ae aT Al, afeh 


quà Fa Get en 
23, aval js wen 3 fee uam! 


That will do/This/It is enough, 32 fart 3, /feu/ $3 3. 
Please, don't bother, is, zl siet 

No trouble at all. 31 Zaa Ue aif, 

Don't worry about me, She att sac H, 

So kind/nice of you, | PESARE aif 3 

It would be very kind of you. 3e 32 a 3l args sf 7, 
How can I help you? 813 $a ag 84 4? 

Why did you trouble yourself? an fee 4 zaa AATF? 
This is sufficient fen qa ABR, 

Don't bother. Bre azz 

Please stay a little more, "its R 31 fefe AN, 

Please excuse me. is TARIA H. 

I'm sorry, 3g if. 

Don’t be formal, Iz at viri, 

May I say something? 3 arg 3 aaf? 

Don't mind, Fe ARS, 

I'm at your service/disposal, 414 te ah afda, 


We couldn't entertain you properly. 31 3:22 TREA 4 VCH, 


May I sit here? 4 ar fae fea? 

Thanks for your help! aa wf zi iv! 

We are grateful to you, a am Aega 2 31 

No question of kindness.* It would rather please me. 
A Bayer ai KREAN, Fe Fe Te hs Hh 


Thank you for your sensible/good advice. 


a eft an frame Cea, 


24, wf YH ain mend vf With love and best wishes—yours sincerely, Umesh. 
ame m fira, ANTI fag aa t e faf fione viv. 
25. BH Be He $ TN A RRL Kindly excuse me for the trouble, geet TREE Ht VR Ze, 
NES EE IN Teal Bl UM! Regard to sisters and love to children! 
fore z fares te wa 7 Farge! 
21, Wem RTA BIST, T'I feel highly obliged, if you get this work done, 
fe a AT eT A | ange TA tree aee, vm Hz fen a Ba, 


28, À amet Fa ETE What can I do for you? aie 3 amy vi 4? 
29, ut andi . Please drop in sometime. vis gh p UNETAN, 
30. ammà afar | Please make yourself comfortable, its 4 dom FORTA, 


37 .'daradit/si&a ( Signals ) 


— ee 
ou-o 


great 4 greatness seme! 


Set Aas wo 


ut afer | 


. i sm RÀ 


am uem nus È | 
"wei ét ut 3 ifs i 


. Wei À xu IN We 


HA Her Fel am edi 
BAR AA Hl TE Ae | 
at SIM 51 TET | 
HR GA HI WEA | 
Wa R A ufen i 


. far stra afe ate TAN È | 
. aor 3 afar 

. sisihk atau 

. fara & fero are è | 

. wm eati 

. ASH ae 

. ST wen det 

. TESTI | 

. ANTR | 

. Ue ifa EE CEU 

. "beer feenaii & fer | 

. ant fedi pem wp am éd 
. PA en mm ei 


. Od a wmm! 


amara 


. Web we 3 m 


Drive slowly. 313a xeiteft. 

Keep to the left. #19 z 4 AR. 

Dangerous turn ahead. ŠE z4 3&2. 

No parking here. Ñ fan fear. 

Cross from here. #18 in fE 

Dogs not permitted. Sts ale wifafes. 

No entrance.** Ñ Gea. 

Exit. ufs. 

Entrance. Wea. 

Keep off the grass. #19 aif « WA. 

No entry without permission. Ñ Ut faase WARM. 
No smoking. À Sf. 

Pull the chain. YA 3 314. 

To let. 2 tz. 

School ahead. SPA Hes. 

Road closed. ÙS sitse. 

Dead end ahead. 2S ue sme. 

*W.C. ej. dl. 

Waiting Room. af: &A. 

Please stand in a queue. RÛS SS 74 31 Fy. 

For ladies only. I ereTst Bret. 

Heavy vehicles are not allowed. pA afemea 3T« Ale ASE. 
Photography is prohibited. AMFI zs wifefafzz. 
Beware of dogs. RAI aim Sima. 

Reserved. ac. 

Tow Away Zone. Ñ 314 SA. 


ale 3d (Remember ) 


* Gal hl gard he IR Jed MA Slt Sl Saresur ch fetu fora grea d» aid 
Ñ ness gl dg wea Ga Slat 8, BA — Long illness has made him 
weak (cal s Tam 4 sa HA aa fear 8) X illness Gar 81 a ara Ao 
Ñ ness amà S aad ÈI gaer c few HS area Aha fed sr vg e, as à: GS 
ill 4 illness good 4 goodness sad 4 sadness thick 4 thickness 


** Assistance (Geld) Wd arach Ga Gel assist Aar a at 21 
wae 8 fh assist Phar Ue ent Gan H aac & fer ance vist TUI 81 Sat WHR 
Tt cpe wy weg Ad fed wm xe è: allow 3t allowance (Ha) ally a 


alliance (mests) (agi ance eile 3 ugel y cr i 8 sae Ta 81) clear 3i 
clearance (am) pursue 3i pursuance (dxdt) ( ance emm 4 
pursue «I sida e ge TT 81) 


* W.C. «sme Water Closet zr dfaca xeu 81 aroma aire & feu affüma« Gentlemen's 
Iata ur Men Aa (uses & ferg) sik Ladies estat at Women Ara (ferat A ferg) war fesar sire 81 
aa at aeaa H airarera & feu Toilet (facie) at Lavatory (Aded) ea e wur fear ora È, u« 
adaa Wart ch fer W.C. ur Gentlemen’s aifé areal ar art gt aisha Sasi Sra ÈI 
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38 . «wax ( Office ) 


t 


Oe Tara TIS ta HI LET 
Ue aah ampi d He em gan È | 
OR fai fea qe ert vat? 
ATTRA TM T REI 


5. Opt Sei Cm ATT E 
_ Aiea at ARa- m m dt 


, We 0? 

MELLE 

, Wü feris i emit 

. A gA ad feit 
Rating d mitti 

. È za me m dram 

. Wm ete a fet 

FR fara n EE 

5, HART FA Md HI GI TAM | 
EELEEKCE S E, À ga mg 
«i 

, mew À teas tt us qu ti 


, vum gem AS Bl m el 

, fante din mne 

RTT ae fs fase det 
Taal Wad EI 
MARAR 
mAAR? 


This is a Punjab National Bank cheque. 


This clerk is a favourite of the officers. 

For how many days would you have to take leave? 

mE Ss ge q a g CH cia? 

Work pressure is very heavy these days. 

ak m qst 30 eat cist Se, 

I want to make a call, 31% ÝR g 3e 3 Fic, 

Put up the notice on the notice-board. 

Ye sm Hew af z Afen- 

Is the boss in? $i « sila 93? 

Please sign here. “its SA fen. 

My application has been accepted. Wiz Uae $1 sia aA. 
He didn’ couldn't get leave. & fzzz/ge« Te aa, 

He has been warned. & tst ah af, 

I'll think over this matter, aga f s fea 3x. 

He has resigned. & tst fcre. 

This point was not touched. fea Sige afst Ale es. 

I'll surely keep this in mind, age Ware 9s faa FA fs. 

| follow all what you say./I am following whatever you are 
saying, a miel ae afe 4 amr dm vielen aie Sm ART, 
The head clerk is all in all in this office. 
GOS Hh Fo Sel A Sel A ea AiE, 

His resignation has been accepted. fest Haran ta sihi areas, 
No smoking.* 3 aif, 

Can you make this graphic design on Computer? 4375 
My watch has stopped. 41g ara £t efe. 

Is it late? $31 $2 v2? 


Lc 
Ta 


| I UH HAE 
RTA Heat BY He 
amaaa? 
RAIAR 
tfe ag n t? 

B oat area 8 tr wa a 


anfeciz vt e 


KE ERE GEI 
ec ehm fas om fone d 

am farm e mt? 

, aie m ag miti 


ATA TB agn emt 


You are late by an hour, 4 SIR Hz rg Ca stra 

Type this letter fast, 219 RE Het FIR, 

What's the date today? aiza 4 32 ze? 

She has joined only today, Wt Es Wire aire ze! 

Is there any phone call for me? 3 Rar TA vi fet mit A? 
[ have fixed an appointment with the director at 3 O'Clock. 
am ta Fars arii fe x sree tz v at 
Are you working in that office? 3T q afk m & fra? 
It's better if you resign. CR 2X FA Tm 

What post do you hold? afe ez 7 3 eles? 

Success has gone to his head, Va t3 TA z fts à. 

I’m very busy today, amga aa fast ze | 


39 . aequ ( Things ) 


2. gum ds etui Please give change. Wa fira da. 
3. qmi qa sm verat et faa You have not shown me your photograph. 
q ta afe vit zit an remm. 
4. SRI BAM Hte A wea HS! Please deliver the goods at my hotel. 
wits fen « Test Ue "rg elect. 
5. "3 am sacram e | I have to get my spectacles changed. 
ag tu ze Wm ARRA ATS, 
o. JÀ um sik chart afer! I need another blanket. 31g WS staat ife. 
7. Ad ast art TAHT My watch has been sent for repairs. m3 ata &st at Ge HR RATS. 
8. Aa aaa, «e sik wa feu i I want rice, pulses and curry. 31g af-z tga, ofeas te «i. 
9. Ñ um ata fam sik A esta fate 1 want one dozen cigars and two dozen cigarettes. 
"em £I ST are a4 zs fum te g Sarr fum. 
10. qa vim ze m The mirror was broken by me. & fax aft dra «m rit. 
ll. @e der ANA Please have something cold. <ia &a Bafa wes. 
12. Ñ quera fana aet sat I haven't seen your book. 31g taz MA AR sp. 
13. We su «e und ei This box is very heavy. fea afau gs ad eal. 
14. v3 ws Sei HA anti Bring/Get all these things. BiA ata as fers. 
15. 4 disi A sit ct Pack these things/articles. te ets feirsyaméTesest. 
16. sq feme Sor fT | Please carry your holdall. *effst 5t an Besta. 
17. 38 AT Ws SAM AM Wt À He left his house with bag and baggage. 
"enm @ cine fem era fag an de ay, 
18. Gar Ha AR ud | You should travel light. 4 YS «ret Tez. 
19. Saal ue dis 3 aga era $i He is fond of beautiful things. @ $st ws sim fea fira. 
20. "€ HIST Asad crat [4 This cloth appears durable. fea aaa afaersi mart. 
21. adi A aga Siem Wt ug di Put the utensils back on the shelf. T2 « RIRA 3r AA z BEM. 
22. Sq aaa HA ea Ha eu! Get your room painted green. 72 ait E4 fz TH. 
23. Fa ATÀ aay R A Wd wu cit? Have you got your house white-washed? 
ta q "e dk Bsa age-age? 
24. "qa arr metu mimm mun ei I have to get my furniture repaired. 


. We wel aret TAR e 


This is a very fine/nice/beautiful picture. 


3m ta ze wm mda aE. 


ale 3d (Remember ) 
* 1. (a ) "ug am aga Alor &' ( b ) Um ele] A Uae 3m and È, gd 


area Xf XU gl oie È fe» Veet dIcRI A SITH eq Va Gall e SÍ quie ATT 
A get aise (frat Rada ch) agaaa Gar gI fect c ‘ara’ anfe areal Ar ave 
sitet A at ater sre 8, fsrdenT Ua ( singular number Arer aa) 
agaaa ( Plural number tee iR) & BA glar 8i afsdu The hunter 


ran after the deer . g dex *4 aues « Ren (fad faa & die ater) sik 
The deer are fine looking animals . & fea an miga «rfe VAn 
(Ra teat i aga xjax us] È) Ñ deer a plural number + deer &l il 
Sal War z4 teal ux €um ANN: sheep (Wa) as Chinese 
(aada) att hair (S3) ara 

a sheep, ud 4s (many) sheep, «e 318; a hair, Un 

wr; (many) hair, &$ set aie 

2. Dozen (S93) asia, score (xe) atst, gross (aa) Wa, ( 144 
agt), hundred (és) dt, thousand (rasis) grs afe eie-arqc kee 
sieht F aa AA & veu F amd È di d yaaa gl ted @, Ga, two dozen 
eggs, five hundred rupees, three thousand soldiers . Afa aa 
fhar AA ch wu A wahr fed oid g da agaaa gl oid &, at — dozens 
of eggs, hundreds of rupees sid! 


* Hel-hel ‘No Smoking’ A} smrg Smoking not allowed À fers fear Stal 81 aestaer. atl areis È 
Ue ae et | 
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40 . ara ( Law ) 


— 


I] 


m 


SATA RT ge HTT TAT | 
, vea feed m 


. Sm gu we A feats rera a Sh 


. Sm si c fer TAT | 
ae mm e mi 


ag sm v Brg fee rare 


. we i agant Het gi t 
TA hart am fm ti 


SAU HI et THA | 


, aaa rae FI 
. mp 3 fae ti 


. Wr faepe rpm ti 

, Sm e gm mi 
IEEE Ed 

, TA N fee ka frar 
. wee A maei À wma fare | 


. Sms qe ae TH t1 

. fera ga fana À urit ar vil à 

. TP sae faes fatter p t fea 

. TAR 3 annt anu em feq | 


ELEC OE RUE 


sre 3 weg s feni 


2, Smet ge-ta fieri 


spit 3 afe eu À fna fem 


He was accused of murder. @ aisi AFTE afe wx. 
He was in the police lock-up for two days. 

€ ani gA Were in- wig SH, 

He reported this incident to the police. 

A feifés fea vite g « dfe. 

The accused was acquitted. « Haye aisi afeafes, 

He absconded, & tayaires. 

He was released on bail. & afai teira 354 aa, 
Lawlessness prevails in the city. eife fides 23 2 fal. 
Your act is illegal, X Vaz FH gea. 

Justice demanded it. wfzeu fenifes ze. 

You are my witness. 4 3K 41g faa. 

This is against the law. RU ga ate « eif. 

He is innocent, & 2st Fae. 

It’s for you to judge. $24 PR 4 z vis. 

These are all forged documents.* dli am aret Wiss eigies. 
He filed a suit against me, &1 IETS A qz are À, 
The lawyers cross-examined the witnesses. 

z cast mia- eritis a faesfs. 

Nowadays litigation is on the increase. 

T A $3 fefe gs add «URL. 

The police is investigating the matter. 

«qe vs paff = Fez, 

I have filed a criminal case against him. 

amg ta ges ai ffir pa ore ftm. 

The magistrate convicted the accused. 

qf ge PARS 3 ARTE, 

At last the plaintiff and the defendant reached a compro- 
mise, U2 Ge a iiem Ue « fiie (es A STH, 
He got a death sentence, Ñ "iz 31 23 XIT. 

The jury gave its verdict in favour of the accused. 


a mÀ da gaa EIC ELE N a ARPE. 


24, at a wet ES gA R The murderer has been hanged, 3 eu $t @ TE. 
25, rp srt, Be aem TA Ignorance of law is no excuse, FAA Ss ci 3a A 88973. 


6. wid mum The judge punished the thief. 4 std YPE « rs. 

27. qae era en qan? What was the judgement* in the case? as ¢ Ne $34 A? 
28, payée TATE t He is an eye-witness, &1 £3 Ti -fren 

ONE E EE EET He is a law abiding man. &1 73 3 ví oargfen 3n 


30. FETE À EE CEDE | Justice delayed is justice denied. fieu fects ga afta fearg, 


31, wei & Fate A aga afea Hal | The defence counsel argued the case well, 
z feU E 3 HA aa, 


41 . RAA. R. / srra ( Radio/T.V./Post Office ) 


=~ Viv zu 


353 Om Afam ater 8 | 
array Sat. wer vul 


. Aa sA se $i 


TAR uif RAA d us ur 
vafa Bra $1 


AAA. tea wa ARA R 


. He Wer sit en ati 
. giaa fafzai oie veré 


. anmpeít Te as um ast Preeti 


mr fea Ñ A ana sedi e i 


. Revere oa nA gn AA 
. aei faoc qr fepe eb FI 


. ga mise Tate ASAT 
. efffersra a ean sitar Ñ ed 


Tera armen $ | 


. tar fedt erdt arm amarst Wagar È | 


. Sa eA order aT ass ent ferar à? 


Wa sara ms femme du 
Aas view uie È | 
zu Wa À meas gi 


. qui zu dms A eq éd few ii 
. "gre fam 35 pard esa Ww È | 


zu wa wt fast at feme ennt? 


I have bought a colour television. 313 t sz 31 Aen efas. 
Your T.V. is on. M AÑ. zi AA. 

My radio is off. m3 tfeat esr aif. 

News bulletin is broadcast simultaneously from all radio 
stations. "Ts Geter st sien MRa WA aie 
Yea RIA. 

I'm very fond of watching T.V. anga àù wis sm gif Sai. 


Now switch on/tune in to channel zee. 

ars fears seq FA g AAG s. 

The postman is sorting out the letters. 

x areas es aien aise a cites. 

The next clearance is due at 4.30 P.M. 

zz faata qs x dz a eril dium. 

The mail is delivered twice a day. 4 4a zt feferaé zamu A è. 
I sent Rs. 50 by money order. 3TTz Hz Ss fet am HÄME. 


The registered packet needs more stamps. 


zd Oz Ies uh een. 

Please acknowledge the money order. "eifst stifa a TASS, 
The television plays an important role in our daily life. ¢ 
seifas wis Ua aise der $4 stat Ee Ty. 


My radio has a very clear/sharp reception. 

Have you weighed the parcel? ła 4 43 a We? 

| have to buy some envelopes and inland sheets from the post 
office. “ag a 2 aig un Waders Us aere vücu win z One aif. 
This channel is disturbed. fea Ga 3a fees. 

You haven t tuned it properly. 4 &a-z zrz Fe weit. 

The workers in the postal department are on strike. 


zd za & thea feme sm si vm. 


What will the stamp on this letter cost? 


ate fact = Rn afa faa ee FIR? 


ale xd (Remember ) 
* Here's a good government after decades (sot a ahi d 
qe sSre$| Gar gst 8) A govern fhar È ment amà xb ta 
government qÅ è! sat var oe se dam fA è — 


ree eel SRAI ) employ 4 employment ( NFX 
amaze N amazement ( INGA ) excite H excitement ( m) 
amend Ñ amendment (4M settle 8 settlement (TIA 
argue H argument ( q% | agi u pem z mmi 


He is a civil servant . (dg ue after 8) ga aaa Ñ servant dar 
gi sia Ñ ant aeh Ge sie «si $— accountant (Here), applicant 
(må), consonant (as), defendant (Aard), merchant dere 
ARI Bax feu "TU areal Ñ servant, defendant au accountant We seq 
HAT: serve, defend aa account 4‘ ant ' au apply 4‘ cant ' eri 
X at gI Ux HS Aa ld merchant sik consonant Het g, feat qu sea 
À oils A adi a4 8l Sal axe ‘ important ' & sid Ñ ' ant ' è, We ug sisi 
adi faster 21 
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42 . ara ( Travel ) 


, Feat afe i 
, FT SUI 
, amr eret t 


TÀ amm m 


. qu vitu e aat ame an m? 


3m sei aet gu Ë? 


. Ba 3mm fes a fera? 
KE ED Tet TAA TH EGET 


ELTLLLLE 


ATA BTS | 


, AMA- eti 
. Wu ad serm afer sp 3 ueni 


. Vers Ha fan wma qedi $? 
| A AAA WT E kf 

. Tet fna retard ot amit? 
, ed RA Fei 3 fil qct? 
. seq at, ret dime qe meti 


, TA ora fears aei edi 
B À IA EE 


HC TH TF 


, dea at hae ca five ot ret 
. ÅR ARAMETE 


-gmn 

. wm fiar & fero ia À TÀ | 
. Wege Wm fee sia ti 
. amt tras wa 

ME rERCELEF 


Hurry up please, & 379 ‘its, 

We have lost our way. at $3 viz 3mm 3, 
It's a long journey. $28 31 A vf. 

I have to go to Agra. 31 RA z À z ITTA, 
Why did you come back so soon? a} feg 4 35: 3:5 A qa? 
Where are you staying? XIR IM 4 RHN? 

Have you bought the ticket? €4 q afz z fefe? 

Is the Jodhpur Mail arriving on time. 

HS MU anf aia zr. 

I'll go to Kolkata by the 10.30 train. 

HARA A g BCAA Sq A- YA, 

We'll go together. A'A ™ Zaz. 

Badrinath temple will reopen in June this year. 

dva dora fae tiet v1 sr fea i 

When does the Punjab Mail leave? 33 ga 4 tora Fe ota? 
We'll reach in time. at A 23 zr. 

On which platform will the train arrive? 

ifa faa qeria faa q 2 aga? 

How far is the railway station from here? 

TR THR BH & tera RA sein R? 

Hurry up, otherwise you'll miss the train. 


V am, ains qo fim z YA. 


The train is out of sight now. 3 23 T3 Hse ÝR MZE T. 
I am going to the station to see off my brother, 

ay UH TS Iu amm Ga. 

It is only ten minutes walk. zz zs iret 23 fafaga afa; 
I'm going to the station to receive them. 

SRA nen g «wn z fetta à. 

It’s no thoroughfare. $24 À MFM. 

We went to the forest for hunting. at rz z @ wie it efe. 
The road is closed for repairs, 2 £3 Fas eR fdas, 
They couldn't catch the train, à pez $a = 3, 

The front wheel had less air. 3 He diet & eta VIR, 


45. 


46. 


, Wet Br are We TRITI 

MEE C sar a whan E | 
A merry À MA aac 

. fec faa- Ge Tea t 


TRTA de ers A R? 
, Wm wu RMA TT | 
FARA mA 
wat wt waa T È| 


. Sm ami feeet FI RA È| 
_ at met wert À aren a È | 


. Wed at, rit aei ati et 


emitti 


. Wb ar dra mm Ale TINE BHF 


, Unt S eret rec ana gt miti 
ET ILI 

. gef sera d wmm BAN R È | 
ew ater feat n fern 

. aei Be fad i ure fre mmi? 
3, Met ah ied v wes qm t1 


dr ERE ES 


TAA RIN qms 


quad am mi s gfzu wei 
fam % 8? 

À fasi veret ema sm, Ya 
SFR F | 


The tyre of the car burst, & FR 3f Z PR FE, 
I'm fond of cycling, IA wie are wrzfaemr. 
I changed the train at Saharanpur. ag dv q 23 Ve HERAT, 


The booking office remains open twenty-four hours. 


«qfi afin fores oio zat- ams. 

Is this a direct train to Kolkata? 73 RE 31 STU 23 z Perm ? 
I'll accompany you to the station. IRA AHA 3] 2 4 RYA. 
I'll be in Kashmir next week. age si 23 dh Fake di. 
Crossing the railway tracks is prohibited. 

sif z ted ga ga feag, 

The next station is Delhi, & 342 RYA FH Sere, 

There is still half an hour for the train to start. 

GOR FA fizet T 3 STA PA 3 24 7 RT. 

Hurry up, the train stops here for a short while. 

TÅ an, 7 2 vef feo mi A VIE ame. 

The train is due at half-past eleven. 

D 83 SY Ue STR URS GU. 

Our car broke down on the way. 330 ER a Bsa 314 2 À. 
He will land in Mumbai on Monday. € faa cf 4 Hae atta TÈ. 
The porters are unloading the cargo. « West am SACHS « «i 

| hired a horse. g GAS 3i ef. 

Is a taxi/cab available here? 39 31 cata side fear? 
The train has already reached the platform. 


2 24 affare thee 2 temi. 


This bogey is reserved for soldiers, we are travelling by 
the sleeper coach, fa alit zs fired THR « areas, at 3m cater 
aS RAN HI, 

Where will you spend your summer vacation this year? 

dan fact q ais zn wm dam fea $20 

I'll go to some hill station, probably to Srinagar. 


ameet A z Wm feet RIN, vfu g AT. 


are d (Remember ) 

* Our school will reopen tomorrow (8ARI tha heal Germ), 
Curzon Road in New Delhi has been renamed Kasturba Gandhi 
Marg (a8 Reef 3i aot ts or HTH s&crchs Heal Uie nmi wu ura) 
reopen = re + open, renamed = re + named. agi re Saat HT He 8, 


UA | sa ay gre PS QT8q È: 


rebound 


4w 
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43 . HAR ( Recreation ) 


ELE VECEE 
. We ferra wt PRM FAS trit i 
. we frat aan rendi è n afa él i 


. Fate feram fern en Sur N | 
. fen? gHect acm a vitas FI 
. oat qe femi afirma A feu i 
. aga we fla aT 

. Fe ast nAn merit sii 


. "CRIT TH HT ST SGA STH E? 
. an’ fren secl et feartt sett i 


We were listening to music. at at fafem z fsa. 

She will wait for you at the cinema. vit fae de ei 702 a fara. 
She can play the piano but not the violin. 

vit 354 A q fast se aie « arafera. 

I used to go to see a film every Sunday. 

aS qs STS HH feu wad uve. 

Stamp collecting/philately is my hobby. 

ven pfen FH Ale erat. 

I showed some of my stamps to Amitabh. 

ag wire wu sm wm xeu z alway. 

It was a sweet/melodious song. 32 afst 31 xate/retfezra dim i 
It was a very interesting story. $2 afst 31 Att 32f&7 SN. 

Is today's play worth seeing? 39 Z2'st *ci ae As? 

The film ‘Karm’ will be released shortly 


q fire m fac at feit» WE. 


44 . Var Hd aif ( Don'ts ) 


. TH GS Fa quati 
. Feel aaa 
. Gad wt aug aa wi 


gad at Sat Aa ssi 
gad 8 AS Wd FÀ | 


. gad m fni m zeli 
. FA E: eT aa sit! 


BWA AAA AL Ad wi 


. gad at are dts Fa quai i 

. AA GI ua Gls 

. FA Wa Bat 

. BF cid gU Ud S 

. Ha na disi 

. PÍ wma sper 

. Gent & are CH que ua Stet 
. Web R PA 3 Hr 

. oat far wt ae 31 fendi i 


Don't shirk work. Se Wa aa. 

Don't be in a hurry. She «f 73 31 ed. 

Don't speak ill of others. She vite sa site atest. 
Don't laugh at others. Se «ir» Vz atest. 

Don't quarrel with others. S2 ait fae ates. 
Don't depend upon others. S7 fees sq atest. 
Don't go out barefooted. Sz Ù 332 asrapfes. 
Don't waste your time. Se Ae A aga. 

Don't steal others’ things. S-2 Rta aaa fra. 


. Don't lose your balance. X2 Ast aN Ada. 


Don't sit idle. Sr fae amet. 

Don't doze while working. Sr Sis agar af&r, 

Don't pluck flowers. Sz Ga Trait. 

Don't spit on the floor. Sz fare aif4 = weit. 

Don't disturb others. 8r fzzzsi sas. 

Don't turn the comers of the pages. Sz z4 g HGS aif e Ufa. 
Don't write anything on your books. rz Uge THe aA AR sau. 


45 . Var ARN ( Do's) 


. Rer at aa, emm ferait i 
Yes Wd WW EDU SAM ATH TA I 
. Wem p af sik wei 

. ZAM snm un enm quiu 


eret fares i 


. Bead eA Hl ated Em 


M Am al aH ars a gah 
. ast ara aaa SU RÀ | 


amt werdet ont YET qti 
qwe Veal Fat mi 


. Fae si wm PRO fen cma FÀ | 


. Shi aaa GA & ae cia une feu 


UE 


. MÀ as vet, Hat eT 

. IÀ ars frasi | 

. smit amed qum 

. FAS wl HI HET HA | 

. FA a sel A vm wi 

. AT ATR Tel WI STE HT | 
. Fa mm wu ahh oum À 
. GM Wü Re Wer m una! i 


Tat À ums 


Write as neatly as you can. Use Ust tect ts 4 a. 
Handle a book with clean hands. ct 31 qa fae cita tee. 
Keep to the left. #19 g 4 AF. 

Always shake hands with your right hand. 

Rivas wea test fae ah Uge ts. 

Be hard working/Cultivate the habit of working hard. 

at eré afer. acetae « efe sim afán ers. 

Always keep the idiots off. 3iíexst «Iv « feu sith. 
Talk respectfully with elders. eis ftataepe? faz ures, 
Sink your differences. faa an femifas. 

Wake up early in the morning. 4 3Tq aeii z4 = uff". 
Go out for a walk in the mornings and evenings. 


"i aise wat Hatem BAe mfra us si. 


Brush your teeth after both the meals. 


ae ak Aly ART Ae a Aes. 

Stand upright, don't bend. tS 31qUge, 3rz az. 

Patch up your disputes. te a an fern. 

Mend your ways. 4S "IR as. 

Obey your elders. Se an ues. 

Love your youngers. (14 an as. 

Give due regard to your equals. fira 3 fem g zn faae. 
Be punctual and attentive. Ù tqa te afea. 

Chew your food properly. 9j ak Fs Wet. 

Hold firmly. Ges PAR. 


ale 3d (Remember ) 
| dislike mangoes (4 amm vee a&i exar), Do you give discount 
on your sales ? (aur amu dd simi aret Fret us Rens ed 8?), He is a 
dishonest person (ag sur saat 8), 34 arit Ñ dislike = dis + like, 
discount = dis + count, dishonest = dis + honest anf areal Ñ dis aT 
Hats È opposite (seet)! sal uem like (uxia Heal) enr Seal urit dis + 


like (aTade Heat) game 


dis vuat ( 


prefix 


) d 3 ge sk we a E 


dis S74 (prefix) 8 44 HS sii wee 4 $: 


disable IAPA GARI disprove "etd afaa Be 
disagree 3TH€ Hd ET displace A À zem 
displease 3TW*T-1 PAI disarm ZIR SAA 
disobey Atal 4 AMAT disgrace JAA PAI 


ert xg ' dis ' 3 3[6 st arei aA aa Aada aet eld! Sargsvr h 
fev ‘ distance ', disturb smfà sm su Ñ wda area 8 ‘ tance ' ur ' 
turb ' & fáustaretes set! 
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46 . d4-24 ( Dealings ) 


. feum ume Tah 
MECCLEES wa 2? 


ta fira offi 
Jaw du uam 


. wg uter faan 


ST] AGA S14 ST A enm fear 


maÂ dp m AÀ 


. Smp fasta dar ae ter È? 

. A «85 $t a- và ef 

. querit git firi mát i 

. wa TRI aga feara arm È | 

. Vgaiu SoM a4 ETT | 

. amq ay fent fepe war à wd t? 


. ett 3 um Gd mui 

. SEI SUPE Pent Aart 3 fear? 
. "fm, fas arr aha 

B Fr feat ae ta at att 

. SHR "d gl, afa gaa 3 Hae 


SIA Bel & afew ma Wt 


. Wurm mea Saat él t 
| FAA a vuU ae Ñ 


WAI aa HII 


. TA at ate 

. ar ura fast pdt i? 
. À Q A ya i ei 

. À farta 3 ai ard go 


emm am 


. warm wd emi 
. WT ara St St Baa sum St? 
. Fe ae facil ar ten gar È 


Keep the accounts clear. #19 3 3rericu KÅR. 

How is the grain market? @13 3A q 714 HTbz? 

Please count the money. ist &ráz g Wt. 

I got duped by him. 31g Me gge arg fen. 

This is a base coin. ZE z3 31 Aa Bisa. 

He invested all the money in trade/business. 

€i vrdftes ata «mit ga efase. 

Settle the wages. 82a q dfsrst. 

How is your business going? €T3 st AR ferra riz? 

Give the boys two rupees each. fia « afam z dts fa. 

Did you get your wages? fes 4 e an Afaa? 

Now I'm square with you. W3 IGH TAN fag J. 

Advance money will have to be paid. ugaja zit faci &a g sit Ye. 
How much money can you spare for me? 

IS Fa TA aq wp m d? 

Don't spend more than you earn. Se WS Hk $3 3 an. 
Has he paid your salary? ts & Ys an ded? 

That's all, please make the bill. $zu ata, wits Fa z fac. 
I'm hard up/tight these days. 3134 gT IIg AA rst. 
Don't lend, for a loan often loses both itself and a friend. 
rz az, mf ar ella aima of atu sede ts ot We. 

I don't have any cash. 31g She èa Wit Hy. 

We'll deposit all our money in the bank. 

ata fefe site amen at gA 2 35. 

There is a shortage of funds/cash. XIR $1 H West Sit vasa. 
How much is the cash in hand? €T3 Fa $31 & He z4 FS? 

I am not after money. 31g VH Ae seer mrt. 

I'll invest everything in the business. 

aga Fras Vaan z4 z fana. 

All the money has been spent. 3ifct a Fat èa AA Az, 

Can you lend me hundred rupees? $53 7 ciz Ht és St? 
I have to pay several bills. 313 &a Z4 Aare fee. 


47 . earam ( Business ) 


e w N- 


aad gA ae sq ag Alardch Gall 


SN S4 ATH His chi-e4 $? 


. wma rend ava E ur fen? 


area fasta zl sre Berd $a 


. RMA a unie gs emat i 


. ama, wu ater «mii 
. Tur Uie feerarga I 


_ tat a te war oa? 
. SRI db eam vara etfsu i 


. Wm qn wi fasta aed e? 
Ran ait 

. Roe ta EU? 

. gu distr am wear t? 

. WE aH PN WWE 

. A fafzai Ser afe À ret i 

. aise fasta al aga afar a 


"ITA HT TS WT S| 


. ATH IA TB? 
_ Tu mul A fagi feeser 2? 


. ae yi- «I fasta wea e 
. IAME 
| ET 3T Wel A gaa Na fau 2? 


| saa Ha Ha aa wert? 


Do you have any dealings with him? 3j & Wit fem faa fen? 
Are you in service or business? IR 4 z3 ufu An fasa? 
Business is flourishing these days. fasta zst werfsfr Aa Sa. 
Get the parcel delivered from the station. 

3e « ude fedas soin RIMA. 

Let us have a deal. ctz 378 ła 31 Sa. 

Please arrange for the payment of my wages. 

Tits Sts eR a THe am Wm fs. 

Money begets money. nÑ faea Ft. 

Kindly give me hundred rupees in advance. 

Rec fra Ht ese visi 24 veatu. 

Are you in business? IR 4 24 fasta? 

I am under debt. 31g UH AET Se. 

How much is the bill? €T3 Wa $i z fact? 

How much does it cost? €T3 44 Ssi Fe PR? 

This cheque is to be encashed. fea GH Est g st FAHS. 

Post these letters. Wz cist crest. 

Business is bad these days. fasa st as da Ex. 


What is your profession? afe zst zit AFA? 

How many shareholders are there in this company? 

TE Hat Van-sarest AN eat v4 fea mp? 

He is in the import-export trade. Ñ zt 74 « z»ilé-wsmdlé Se. 
We are brokers. at 3T west, 

Have you sent an invoice for the goods? 

ia q de Oh vías m s Tes? 

How is he doing. €T3 Zsi & ggn? 


ale 3d (Remember ) 
Lectureship is a respectable profession —  (eeawfsma 
waren Us È), agi lecturer (sifdarah) xis ship waa enm a AS 
dat (maara xix) lectureship gaat wat ai ship mami ( suffix ) 3 


&ld @, wx — scholarship (Agm, 


saq), membership (Geeta), kinship (dae), hardship (a#foars), 
friendship (Maar) sie 
fort aeai & aia Ñ ' hood ' nara ( suffix ) gt, d at wMaaraH Gan glad 
@ wat — I know him from childhood . 34 SU drei HH HAY Aa 3 È: 


father @ fatherhood (fae) boy À boyhood ( *TZ*FTH ) 
mother À motherhood (MJA) girl 8 girlhood (a097) 
man È manhood (J4) Parent È parenthood ( argea/fagea AA 35 fore smi È 1) 
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48 . Afaa ( Sayings ) 


. gi aa em Heat erdt & i 
. oan e aaa wer eI 
. Oat uit arii at we $1 


. faa ae À He A, ae GET TET BAHT! 
, Bam Wu at fas ert R | 


afas am-an ga Gl Sez | 


. Geert faa a è, wig feat 


SAH Wad $ i 


. fumer aad anl Afa $1 


9. We wt sl T$ Weir GMA erdt FI 


. faen Ñ faar ern anfas È | 

. Ural dfai anre ae tdi i 

. Fan a Ho it wrest AeA 

. a A STR fear È 0 

. met te wr mti 

. rei faan aa eile amr È i 

. Wm afro a mit «s ust ti 

. tia A ofa È! 

. wma À HS ure wet Bra I 

. RÀ, FHT 

, WUTH A ant amans gå erm È i 
. feet or rr À, di gesm erm som 


. Fae, sb de aM WU 


Truth is bitter. gu faex. 

Hard work always pays. gT ere aifesdst Us. 

Idleness is the root cause of all ills. 

ARETAN FH «mz Dist AM Gier FM. 

A divided house can not stand. ài feargfss tse 4 Ale RE. 
Truth always wins. 29 aads fas. 

Familiarity breeds contempt. fafan ates Here, 
Prosperity gains friends, but adversity tries them. 

Honesty is the best policy. Steet ga « see itera. 
Extolling/praising you at your face is flattery. 

zeueffeim/afsim y Ue dn ha Est wed. 

Learning breeds controversy. tifa atest sbi-zraet. 

All are not alike. 3ifct 37 Ale Aces. 

Nothing is permanent in this world. afm zst wutiz gA few acs. 
Experience teaches the unskilled. Taatifta-a Afas ¢ anfipes. 
Man is slave to his stomach. 44 3st ta z fest RAR. 

A base coin never runs. 31 STH Big Fax TN. 

All is fair in love and war. 3ifci ga Hart z4 wa te di. 
Perseverance prevails. Tifa na frees. 

Courtesy costs nothing. Feat Hea fii. 

Death pays all debts. $31 Us, 3ifet Sea. 

Every ass loves his bray. Us ta crest fest 3i. 

Give a dog a bad name and hang him. 


fira a eft aide o te n fen. 
Handsome is, that handsome does. Ceu zu, $2 ÉSUH Sw. 


Miscellaneous Sentences 


1. frau A mik The gas has finished. « a ts fipfave. 


2. wera fafa agoi È | The situation in thé city is tense. 3 AGUA A 4 fat ga OH. 
3. HA A we sm zs ti There is pin drop silence in the room. 
aan zs fuga area 4 4 €. 
4. Sst 3Te3l cien WA & fent Computer knowledge is essential these days to get a good job. 
HAT smi sed È | SAR atest ga gaye cist SH Ste HS ws. 
S. "feri Uh ale sik aH SUO BEA Nalin is a simple and straightforward man. 
sre ament È | Ther os arp fare te we pad d 
6. a8 Usa À Ws m He was elected unanimously. & ast geifae Farrah. 


7. eme qum gn N fart ex enit i How long will you take to get ready. @13 tH faai q em z te Yel. 
8. ATA aR rene fem fea fane The law and order situation is deteriorating day by day. 


TF | q eif ts ast faquen em feciftitfen S ag 2. 
9. ga wl mW HA Ws Never underestimate the enemy. *tax sietfze3e fe ufa. 
10. SRA WRI $ ASR A Ae et WI È | There is a slump in the share market these days. 
QR ES HRT BS MN fhe ds SH. 
11. Wah aH as VE There is a boom in the share market. @3% 3I 31 8H $4 q WA mfe. 
12. wg et mm spnprit vedt FI She is grumbling all the time. vif zsi Wate AA g zIgn. 
13. Water aga wed 3m wed È | Petrol is highly inflammable. XAA zst get grise, 
14. suent wda aret FI He is a man of good taste. @ si 31 34 ifm Ts ee. 
15. GA gu me À Wa eut i Don't look at me like this. Se @ tz Ht ems fea. 
16. fau met a efaded aae TI Indira Gandhi had an impressive personality. 
eeu "ist te ùa ufa wafer. l 
17. Ales eT Ot AAT IERT |! Make the most of the opportunity. 4 ql Are ait fa adifa. 


18. Jaa ad HET AT vm memet! Talking to him is below my dignity. df z fen zst facit wr feta. 
19. «Hi Avi 4 wifa uud ur cum fH! The two countries signed a peace treaty. & g HAT ASS 31 dia Aa. 


are «d (Remember ) 

agi pe va dre fea wm xg e, ford furem & sia Ñ ive si ous 
omens AA sqrt Tp ga SPI sg SRI At ears dur, at Aae emu at fhar 
3k dar A fastoor sara A ares gt midi 

This soap comes in several attractive shades. Attract * ive 
= Attractive This is a preventive medicine. Prevent + ive = 
Preventive Even at seventy he leads an active life. Act + ive = 
Active . 

wx & graui Ñ attract 3 attractive, prevent 3i preventive, act 
a active , AA qd 81 24 ah sid A ive am dl HS BR gag — 
defend 4 defensive (arma), destroy 4 destructive (dericts), 


"i 3 elective (aamen), impress 3t impressive (mrar) sie 
| 

It is dangerous to drive fast (må dot aam uaaa 8), The 
Nilgiris is a mountainous district (Ataf ve verst fret 8), The 
cobra is a poisonous snake (ma diet Hid Geter glar 8), Ramayan 
is a famous epic (vmm wm wag da 81) Danger + ous = 
dangerous, mountain + ous = mountainous, Poison + ous = 
poisonous, fame + ous = famous aie ( fame 4 ous oils 3 uga ^ e 
' ge Ta 8)! ' ous ' HW am gh arm Ate feu avy AA enormity 
(Amea), nerve (TÅ), prosperity (dra), humour (greg) aÈ Sarat 
a at è: enormous (Aara), nervous (IRT gsm), prosperous 
(44g), humorous (manfa) 
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49 . faare-aanrie 8 ( Attending a Wedding ) 


. ORT mei A amit t? 


SNA Het ANT? 
sm arg eim Fea At ww e? 
farang enr aga mu wr t? 


. À gel- gea «I qun aed 


(ae) €i 
mAai aga Brest vét i 


. US Brel diei aa HE I 


Where has the barat come from? 43% ÈS X ama HA win? 
Where will the barat be going? 43% fact < ara at "i27? 

Do you have the dowry system? 374 « emi fara? 
When is the muhurat for wedding? 33 231 4 1d mh afer? 
I want to/would like to see the bride and groom. 

am Ae BAS vmm Fae Hes te WE. 

The wedding/party was very good. « Afinar ats 3d Te. 
Please accept this small/little gift. tis wate fea mafaa fire. 


50 . faa a ( In the Cinema ) 


. "mei «i-i fires m è? 


. Fa ae finen 3rodl 2? 


3. zu fren À a-a 8 $m v? 


ON tA fF WN 


. Ert a um feme à dfe i 


. fines fra uma re enit? 


Which film/movie is running in this cinema hall? 

fera firmaa em xfi ga fau ferat Bier? 

Is this a good movie? zsi fea a1 Te Fat? 

Who all are acting in this movie?/What is the cast in this movie? 
g dia am Uden v4 fau qi? afe ea < Gre A fau qat. 
Please give me a ticket for the balcony. 


wia fira f a fosa wit a sert. 


At what time/when will the film/movie start? 


de ate eri far a fient RE? 


51 . Ga & Har 8 ( On the Playground ) 


. À ama qeafeveteBpme Tra 


lan wei (aed) €i 


. pa for Sat & ata t ver $? 
. Tra fra wma ye erm? 


su faceret a am eT 8? 


. bep aa A HM s? 
. aH m ue wat? 


I want to see a football/hockey/cricket match today. 

ag ate zb a ypesmeyefeyfee Fa Ze. 

Which teams are playing the match? faa ĝm am Agn « a? 
When will the match start? 44 fact < Ña ete? 

Who is that player? € 51 $2 An? 

Who won the match yesterday? q 44 4 Fa ARTS? 

What games do you like? afe rst 1 eme? 


52 . ude4 emiten Ñ ( In the Tourist Office ) 


. Wu we wnh-wn at se qun Which are the worth seeing places in this city? 


emm? fara am < ani dign Afaa 22 fea fact? 
. Faia sd wei at a eun I would like to see/visit the Ajanta and Ellora Caves. 
weavsredt amg qs ties g /fafsre < arre ds uel es. 
. WR WT & fern 3 dia ut What's the best transport to Mathura—train or bus? 
A qa? alga « qe grade z mqu—24 aft qu? 
. SRI wei seen ated Where should I stay in Agra? 43% YS 3g R £4 3ITRI? 
. Fe feeit aga aren wet GTI I I liked Delhi a lot. 31g MRFS Semel 3: aie. 


. Fa wm afte mgs mfè, wei faam? I want a tourist guide. Where will I get one? 
OME ae A gf Mes. dam feet sm Te a4? 


53 . glecr H ( In the Hotel ) 


. Sp He HAT unt? Is there any room available in this hotel? 
Bat Oat Ut BA adaa 74 fea Free? 
. finesse Fs & SR HT What do you charge for a single/double bed room? 
faaan erm? ate x qp ursi wh st fies AS BH? 


. Wa GNI qa Be A A MA Take my baggage/luggage to room no. 6, please. 
om Hm Afira, afta g En do 6, Tis. 


. Fa aaa SR A ye Af | Please send my breakfast/lunch/dinner in my room. 
wits US Ag APREA Td ATE EH. 
. Fup de & fer ae HVE! ^ I'm going out for an hour (or so). 
Smp Um TET anae WIL UF amet (Sit Hh). 
. Fo as wav dt aet amni Was there a call for me?/Is there any letter for me? 
SiS 43 31 Hier HH AEs Sa Wt ere mi A? 
. PR fret ard at ea sai Please send my visitors to my room. Tits Gs Ag fattest g Ag 389. 
. Fa mH ser writ «feu i Get me some hot/cold water. e Ht wm Bie/AleSs arx. 
. Weare anít qa et omm The laundry-man hasn't come yet. ¢ &if-gt- 3 tae Ha Ae, 
54 . Alex a ( With the Servant ) 
. FS À West eb ans Get some vegetables from the market. Ùe a4 rsflesrest HAR « fase. 
. AAR ARA um Get the stuff/things from the Co-operative store. 
He « vem/fürsi yin « ANNA ven. 
. Fao aa wT at Wake me up at five o'clock. 4 At atg te mga si seis. 
4. ae fagt tet atea À Stet MA i Go and post this letter. Ù dz tre fea dex. 
S. WIS YA Hl 3m TIU gum? Are the clothes back from the laundry? 
STR a sche Sey ATA a Tis? 
. UH HT a SA at Make me a cup of tea. ÀF Ht 31 HY aim A. 
. wur umm want? Is the food/lunch/dinner ready? zsi € 3pz/cia/fe- Tt? 


55 . Sie? 3 ( With the Doctor ) 


. "gg Gan È I Gist sit andi $ i 
. WE wm faa À faeit an erit è? 


. GAA wmm e BHM €? 
. Te v Ae art ast a RTE 
ven aT i 

. Ba eas WR fier I 


6. Tm sik Mt wa um i 


. Bo west ameet afer erdt fE i 


. Wet fero fas wm enm? 


. "ei Fae À ten aed ferar amni 


I have some temperature/fever and also cough. 

ae ta wu Caray ds sed fm. 

How many times a day should I take this medicine? 

Bs Wl emus HS YS ang cmH feu Afar? 

What all can I eat? afe sitet 354 aig $2? 

You should keep a monthly record of your weight. 

q ye HYG H eil ars sith aN 3e. 

Your blood-pressure is normal. ÑR sere-WyR si Aa. 

Cut down on sugar and salt. P2 Sr34 3if4 YN Us Wee. 

You should eat lots of green vegetables. 

"Ys fe cies site ria Aea. 

Where should/does one go for X-ray?/Where is the X-ray de- 
partment? 43K 3[E/Esi FA À PR wsu-12/d3m gs « TA- 
fewése? 

This is a free dispensary./Medical care is free here/in this hospi- 
tal./There is no consultation fee./We don't charge the patients 


anything. fea st 31361 fected. Afsact Han gat wl fears fau 
TRAR FS A SUA 71/81 See ursi a Ursa uif. 


57 . "THra weit ( General Topics ) 


|, Tae HM AH OT eT 

2, smi iter arc ye BST | 
3, qum s Fle ar TA R 

4, Ga renee dto E A Tea 

5, waa Be ate 

6, A aafaa A A aia at cat R? 
7. STR en e AA EI 


8. Hoa yer fin ae B TE EG 
EE EE 

NE amet E2 GH Tae uf 

10. are Te d TAT 


||, TER eg THe AT A fed 0? 


12. wid T area og FI 
13, Tg sra db reta er fic | 


14. ae aq a ae a t 

15, Agata ti 

16. ÑA ue fs aha v aa 
WEE ERES Ecl 


18. SR gerat fr f rim 
19. A ver rer feran & fs p amm 


His work was quite disappointing, fea a ats age festen. 
I'l be glad to get rid of him, anga at rere z Hz fce afe fea, 
Your coat is not like mine, @ He gs Ae Cee Wm. 

You cannot correct the mistakes, Y rite PR a RA, 

He's the one who won the match, RÌS @ 37 & 98 «a. 

Who is taller of the two girls? & 3 zie Si a z "Teal? 

Most of the people would agree with it. 

ANS site e diu e ami fae R 

| asked her whether she was going to the market or not. 

BTR omae qtd vit afa MET z o m2 at s 

Will you speak to her if she comes? fare eil g & 9 YI ER? 
The unfortunate/poor man was shot dead. 

c HARE YR Aa ais vie Be, 

He resembles his mother? & Rae fem vq? 

Silver is a precious metal, ficat zs 31 Yaa Aza, 

I got/received eight hundred and forty two rupees. 

am "zie ve Fee te wd z wis. 

She goes to church on Sunday, W "hat z wd 3f sia; 

I go for a walk in the morning, I3 Ù Yeft A afe FA « fan, 

| bought this book for three rupees, 21g afe fea qa ei s Tuts, 
They will study German besides English. 

& fae ve] sp faga rfe 

I'm determined to go, Ign fenira z T. 

I’ve made up my mind to send him. 


INF AS 3n m Wes pus fm 


. wm TA dran m ein di 
. Gat ves rn sie Het war fam Tm 
FT AT FA AVA TH AA A A 


ferc à? 


. WRIT ATTA OF SMT CERT | 
. Aen weet sre erit i 

. ofer À m qmi 

. À ma wed ee ma sm wma 


ate él amit 


K.ELELE 

. "m Weg arn ten da À vad 2? 
EIC CER E RC ET 
. Wei gu aaa gri mii fa eie 


wl Ga Ael GEN A wed 


. WEIT Serb 3 MI qt È | 
. VH SIR FMI SAT IT HT 


ara ama ha ara 


qHU Wa m feat sare | 


. Fa dur & aga À HEME! 
BC are h aga À UL È | 


Ad ni I gÀ a uere A 


ae «l-sré d BHM RIRI 


PaO $ me cia E I 
AL Wa Hel HMI Fel $ | 


. TA QI ah et Get ed e? 


. saved 3 aera? 
. "wei we Ye & oth aei us RA! 


. Tafa & ura ata 318 aii 


a fea ti 


IEA aa wu Pi 
, ga ak dar aei on el $1 
. faenelf aa ae EI 


. Wgd À Sea SG BA FUT FI 


We hung the picture on the wall. at ét « feat aia « ala. 
The murderer was caught and hanged. 4 Feu afst Hie te es. 
Will you please lend me your pen for a while? faa 4 wia AS 
At an A PR S ge? 

Can I borrow a pen from you. $4 31 aid 31 34 36i q, 

The meeting will start early. & fife fact veré aef. 

I'll attend the meeting. IA seus = Aten, 

I went to bed early last night but couldn't sleep. 31% @z Z 

aS Heil eme me we PSS wil. 

When do you go to bed? 4-1 | 4 Ù z As? 

Does she keep her money in the bank? Est Yt AY Bx Fat A 4 352 
It is very hot here in the summer. $2 $51 XÑ efe fear 24 G wm. 
It is too hot here to play hockey. 3e 91 z Bie fear z «e efe. 


Madras is farther than Calcutta. br FJI WU OF Pepe. 
We'll collect/get/gather more information. 

da setate Tac AR ganan. 

You came home later than I. PE gm ee 84 3m. 

Delhi and Mumbai both are big cities, the latter is situated by ihe 
sea, Cee Us Aas TAY m farm farts, a ete zs farqufzs am a uit. 
This grocer has good business. fad "IRR £st Ts fasta. 

This lawyer has many clients. fau eifzx &sr AA emizu. 

The mother gave me a good piece of advice. 

Ag was A YS dra affe venga. 

This keyboard is not functioning well 

Ruksana has long hair. SAM i CHT VST. 

I don't have enough fruit. 31g Ste fa WAH Be. 

Do you want to buy two dozen bananas? 

Sy oe sm Ss sm? 

This floppy is virus infected. fea werd Ts amc vapfaes. 
Here is a sheep and there is a deer. 

fear oa A vifa de ean gH A fear. 

The shepherd has twenty sheep and two deer. 

a ws t$ Taal viu Us z fea, 

Her wages are low. €x fers am cil. 

Suman and Rita are coming here. [m1 ts tet ar «fit fear. 
The number of students is decreasing. 

«dar afe REE es eatin, 

Many students are absent today. Ht zz&zu 3m wade ze. 


49, Sa mm m A GM 3 ee 
aan | 
50. Ñ ga fraa a Bo E A T 


S1, FURU MTM 

52. ae AM ard ATG CST ETT 
53, qua me RR 

$4, TA at amer fe 


55, ac d fae m E 
$6. qum am Fa qu 


We will eat fish/chicken at dinner tomorrow. 

a raf rte o fat 

This book took me one hour and a half./I read this book in one 
and a half hour, fq a za St si 3T te at grean te fea 
TF qq Us a ge aat 

Lend me a hand.. 6 H 3182. 

He will always honour his word, € fact stirs sen fe a. 
Are you spying on me? SR q erg" aria At? 

You have done wonders/marvels. 4 t3 1 eared, 

She is a touch me/not.. 0 gA 31 Za 91 Az, 

Why don’t you listen to me? R Ste 3 femi z 90? 


are «d (Remember ) 
*wsit cm The genetive or possessive case aiid & RN idsi 
Ñ ua ae fafa È fa apostrophe aigh (") sik s Hed 8, Baler ah 
fet, The boy destroyed the bird's nest (& saa feecias « ssi Ax) 
asc + uei enr iere sors fear fate eura à4 cht ara ug e fe ale se area 
d agaaa & sa Ñ s gl aa HRH aaa È dl act apostrophe amà È 
wa — The boy destroyed the bird's nest . ag% 4 ufgrat ar aiden 


gars far it offa uareit ds art ela 8 sash am à uni apostrophe aie s 
qd Qe Gd | Tet viser Heh ails c few preposition Wulfsrsra (seas) cbr 
Wart exd € ws — The doors of the gateway are made of iron . 
mieh ch fhar eil ch a4 gu el fü A sa Aan d qe snm 6, id — a 
week's leave, a month's pay, a day's journey, to their heart's 
content, in my mind's eye, a hair's breadth, a stone's throw, 


sun's rays Aif aet 3 Wan enveh SA STEAM ent Aa A Sor tal faul 


59 3-rogi fea 


th Day 


58 . yga} ( Idioms ) 


1, fra À eco ane seq Ate 
Sure È | 

2. pa MH fir € | 

3, Wr RAT dr gor, amt em dfi 


4, gri qq, 3-38 mdi 

5, err È fa Ta te for | 

6. TÄ À AAA TF Tar | 

7. sue HAT FH ya ai fea | 

8. amaa Set wid femi at 3 E | 

9. ae q-a t1 

10. arra Af- fare aie vit | 

11. pri al ami areas 1 m5 t1 


12, qi ga erg or agr HA aT aT TAT ti 


13. ameet AA. qa fas vt 61 


14. STH vec sl sr ST wee fear ath 
AY AT 

15. FAR A T À TIA A, fe a, 
Wen RTT EI 

16. HAMA TTA EU GI TH Ul 
À ae qd 

DA sree Tet EET 


18. Tea weld ad d mut 


19. iR iHd FA BAS THT TT È 1 
20, qj AV Tap St a-a Ñ ÈI 


21. RA A nia À ECCE 


In this world everybody wants to grind his own axe. 

F fev ace dtaa aza zum fre AA da. 

Practice makes a man perfect. Wfazu XF 31 34 TRR. 
Let bygones be bygones, take care in future, 

Ae AMA St A, Say HIN A R. 

They exchanged hot words. à UaTawts Biz Taal. 

It appears, he is off his wits. 32 afiar, Gt ga sits fira faze, 
The shouts rent the sky. à WMZ 12 7 R. 

I praised him to the skies, 3 Ws few g 3 Trea, 
Nowadays your bread is buttered. 13 31 SH ZR HS FH aE, 
He is a jolly fellow. € tat 31 fet et. 

Pack up your bag and baggage. Ya sra GR 3 te Ara 
We are poles apart, at am Wie raé. 

You have given a long rope to this boy. 

q ta fiaa a ein d z feu fa. 

Nowadays T.V. sets are selling like hot cakes. 

aS 3 Es zal Bea sm fen mem Bie um. 

Ratnakar dacoit turned over a new leaf and became a saint. 
THAR Bang zd oat a eir de fade a die. 

Take the time by the forelock and success is yours. 

Xp ok Soc AE CER 

Opportunists never hesitate to worship the rising sun. 
arsine ac tse g ain x Uf A, 

He is making merry/thriving these days. 

€ ea fim Aorta dta Sa. 

Mohan is on the right side of forty. 

AEA qw a sure we afe miel. 

The thief was caught red-handed, sits afa ate te tes. 
The child is under his uncle's care. 

«wee qa set fea stare HIN, 

The station is within a stone's throw from my village. 


Z wn ga fafes a han qt sein mm fafera. 


22, ASH ai wb a wi TRE! The boy is in the good books of the principal. 
Gara Fa FS Te CEDE EUG 
23, qp Ad aar ae He is an apple of my eye. Bt a ÙA Vei AA "mg T, 
24, Het sweat red et mar Ft ur et I Whom God loves die young, F We Wed SR 7, 
25, ww eet aren, Ba eet aren ss One beats the bush, another takes the bird. 


AA Be, Ec EO qi dg Cy, HAC ea Z TË, 
26. T3 aed $a at ear Tei ATA WEE The older the goose, the harder to pluck. 
HAS a he ae Ae A ace c TS, 88 T. 


59 . attrait ( Proverbs ) 


1, wel a ta Oh, ai A C E | 
2, tat wet, Sat set 
3. sire ait st Het e edi 


4, Ara wen drm jn 
5. iw TA sm RT 


6. deed em fama ÈI 
7. ERI Bh sa Rà fam ty m eT AT | 
8, Tq s fc m d STAT | 


9, TEA der rper 1 seen t| 
10. v af We TARE e 1 

11, Td rm en ti 

12, APTA SHH, a- TT | 
13, St mes € rsen eT 

14. mA eee vp red fred 


15. Man TAT a2, UET 
16. SUN A, qum wh 
17. TE AA $ xd 
18. wei wme-3ei TE | 


19. CER IA AA BTI 


20, GTA, amet nest! 
2]. Sm TRE Sere Sm | 


22, Sm Ye m qm 
23. am dz, te gie 


While in Rome do as Romans do. at $2 33 0t Ta g 
As you sow, so shall you reap. 3 4 À, À Ser d. 

A thing is valued where it belongs. 

a fim gar dee An pe faci, 

To the good the world appears good. 2 TE & Are Husa T. 
An empty vessel makes much noise. 


i waa que T Ta ET, 

Health is wealth, te $a ea, 

No pain, no gain, 9, IM. 

Time once lost cannot be regained. 

eg qu efe Serie at fas. 

Society moulds man, aha! Seq 3. 

Union is strength. 4744 f V9. 

Fools praise fools. PEA 3t Spes. 

Many heads many minds, Hat tqq, MÅ Ws. 
Barking dogs seldom bite, Ifo gira den age, 
It is no use building castles in the air. 

vc qa qu fafs erae v fe wa. 

Penny wise pound foolish. VH aga Wave pN. 
Give loan, enemy own. fra vii, vfi ai. 

Birds of a feather flock together. sri 3f a1 Sec wells git 


Where there is a will, there is a way. 
Fan Can Fa 31 fat, AN ul AÀ, 


A bad carpenter quarrels with his tools. 


a de Brie safe fae fea qna. 
Silence is half consent, SRNE FA ET FAR. 
An empty vessel makes much noise. 


t wae dee 388 Fa Fay, 
A man is a slave to his stomach, A ÙA ga 81 eR z fist RNA, 
The more haste, the worse speed. 3 HN ÈR, « ad vile. 


24, 34 Ss OS (AT) FF- 
BH A Te | 


25. qa 3 qm, area Ht 
26, ila gA T-T- | 


27, Ha MeN A Fa E 

28, HIS Sera gn fired | 
29, Bie d sia Fre t 
30, ai met T eme 


UM EEG Ba? | 
32, qe sr a Fe | 
33, 38 FOR gm m emet 


35, are Sal grat A ed E 
36. fr ad it eta 3 am ami 


A burnt child dreads the fire./Once bitten twice shy. 

3 He ACS da C TMAH [423 ZARA I 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 31 t 27, A ré Sith ae, 
A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

a fafa EE ES E Ere fem, 

All's well that ends well, ara ' ae &z Cea di 

Style makes the man, TRA HAA z MA, 

One nail drives another, 34 X0 SE ITE, 

Truth lies at the hottom of a well, 

pea Ue aon alis a d 

There is a time for everything, SR a 31 ZIgR f efi 
One lie leads to another. 1 Tg efl qi Z ITR, 

It takes all sorts to make the world. 

OW Sa Wen Z ÀE G TS, 

It takes two to make a quarrel, $2 238 2 2 Heh 3 alte, 


A friend in need is a friend indeed. 


a HS Fle n ard 


are «d ( Remember ) 

aie Ud wea HI Ae Hh TAT È fora aaa vais‘ S ' FT Ye gl sik 
's' ÑA Fare gl al hac apostrophe amà 8, 39 — Moses'laws are 
found in the Bible (Alia eifsr AR UNUS 24 & gsc) (SRA TAT ch 
fran atgteret A fered gu 6) | ux foe 3Teq HT AAA uaisr ' s ' A «amar gt Ue 
'S' N IR 3 gl al apostophe Sik s e Wah aed & — Porus’s army 
was large URa’o Sat aret eifst (Gee cht Sar Aera et) | Hs TR Va Ga 
a aM dTeil Gar al ots &d & MSH Garey GR FA 8l garger ch fetu, | 
stopped at my uncle's last night ang Xœ Ue Als sipa sr ARE Tac) 
(3 het Wea AG Ura Ut c5 (‘ae’) Sse Tar n) Su arr A uncle's e ad è 


— uncle's house . $44 house a ots fear ma 8l 


60 &reai fea 


th Day 


51 À 55 fea 
16 À Ha very good; 12 3 am fair 

art & araui A ee eru act (Italics) areal cbr agai $1 Sa d«g c» dT 
amg die sfr dha ard 8l se Step ach seth ugar ch Ulan eil Mag area Abe fed 
T3 8l 

1. Please do not trouble myself . 2. Please stay for little more. 
3. Put up the notice at the notice board. 4. He is very proud for his 
promotion. 5. He was accused for murder 6. He has been released 
at bail. 7. He was sentenced for death. 8. My radio is stopped. 9. 
Now switch on for Vividh Bharati. 10. Have you weighted the 
parcel? 11. You can new your driving licence from the transport 
office. 12. We have loosed our way. 13. Why did you came back? 
14. The road is close for repair. 15. The train is due on half past 
eleven. 16. We were listening at music. 17. It was a very 
interested story. 18. Do not depend on others. 19. Do not spit at 
the floor. 20. Go for an walk in the morning and evening. 

Test No. | — gq eq: 1. me 2. a 3. on 4. of 5. of 6. on 7. to 8. 
has 9. to 10. weighed 11. renew 12. lost 13. come 14. closed 15 at 
16. to 17. interesting 18. upon 19. on 20.a. 


56 Ñ 59 fea 
16 À Ha very good; 12 3 am fair 

à qeu] sig die Ht ug Sm e, Ue Gel Ux d ale i saei gu Sii Nea el có 
Igu dTei Wee Aes Bl SS Gey sie art ach AY GAH cht Hale ux fav 
aie sea Are fed 7a di 

1. Have the account clear ? 2. Did you got your wages? 3. 
There is shortage on money. 4. How is he getting at with his 
work? 5. Honesty is a best policy. 6. The man is the slave to his 
stomach. 7. Your coat is cleaner to mine. 8. Will you speak to her if 
she come . 9. Will you please borrow me a pen? 10. Come home 


behind me. 11. The number of the students are decreasing. 12. | 
read this book in a hour and a half. 13. Sita and Rita is coming 
here. 14. My mother gave me some good advices . 15. The 
unfortunate was shoot dead. 16. They will study German beside 
English. 17. The murderer was caught and hung . 18. A dog is a 
wolf in his lane. 19. All'S well that end's well. 20. A crow in hand is 
worth two in the bush. 

Test No. 2 — Meg Wa: 1. cleared 2. get 3. of 4. on. 5. the 6. a 7. 
than 8. comes 9. lend 10. after 11. is 12. an 13. are 14. advice 15. 
shot 16. besides 17. hanged 18. lion 19. ends 20. bird. 


12 3 am very good; 8 À xw fair 


os at sif stad wa ara at afar (Grammatical 
mistakes) «wx oid à1 Se sl Gaal A QUR HX Ae HA RLI HS HAs, 
area fet TH ÈI SAH ATH cht aigyfeeat ent Ste AAN: 1. He speak English 
very well. 2. This film will be played shortly. 3. your elder brother 
is five and a half feet high . 4. The player plays very good . 5. 
Many homes have been built up. 6. She is coward girl . 7. We had 
a nice play of football. 8. | have no any mistakes in my dictation. 
9. Strong air blew my clothes away. 10. I hurt a finger of my right 
foot. 11. She doesn't look as her brother. 12. | have a plenty work 
to do. 13. She spent the rest day at home. 14. His father was miser 
. 15. After they went home for dinner. 
Test No. 3 — 3[q N: 1. speaks 2. released 3. tall 4. well 5. houses 
6. a coward 7. game 8. haven't any 9. wind 10. toe 11. like 12. lot of 
13. the rest of the day 14. a miser 15. afterwards. 


12 À Ba very good; 8 À xw fair 
(i) AARAA see aret 3 wrgi ett gt dei a, an 9T the osu: 1. ... 
wheat grown in this area is of a good quality. 2. Is lead ... heavier 
than iron? 3. I like to have/eat... apple daily. 4. This is ... cheque 
drawn on the Overseas Bank. 5. This is ... very fine picture. 6. ... 


murderer has been hanged. 7. She is ... honest lady. 8. All ... 
letters have been stamped. 9. She'll wait for you at... cinema hall. 
10. Make ... habit of working hard. 

Test No. 4: (i) (I) The (2) nil (3) an (4) a (5) a (6) the (7) an (8) the 
(9) the (10) a (ii) msm 3i fea 7a areal enr set seu A uan esa: 1. What is 
the cause of your ... (sad). 2. His ... has turned grey though he is 
still young (hair). 3. This ... not enough (be) 4. Ram ... not get leave 
(do) 5. Your watch ... stopped (have) 6. There are more than a 
dozen... in the zoo. (deer). 7. Has he ... your salary (pay) 8. Let... 
strike a bargain. (we) 9. You can avoid... mistakes. (make) 10. 
yesterday l... the letter in an hour and a half. (write). 

Test No. 4 ( ii ) (1) Sadness (2) hair (3) is (4) did (5) has (6) deer (7) 
paid (80 us (9) making (10) wrote. 


(i) for, into, of, in, by , with, to, from, besides, after Ñ 3t sugeh 
aise Aa AAAA are u? AAN: 1. What was the Judgement ... the 
case? 2. Billoo is fond ... cycling. 3. The road is closed ... repairs. 4. 
Do not quarrel... others. 5. I fell... his trap. 6. | am not ... money. 7. 
Right ... his childhood he has been very kind to others. 8. They'll 
study German ... English. 9. Your coat is not similar ... mine. 10. 
The letter is sent ... post. 

Test No. 5: (I) in (2) of (3) for (4) with (5) into (6) after (7) from (8) 
besides (9) to (10) by frziferfara usit à Sax verb & set seu A à, foray us 
Wer TAT el 

zare: We When are you going home ? 

3» | am going around 6 O'clock (ii) 1. When will you go 
to office? 2. What will you be doing during the holidays? 3. How 
much money do you have? 4. Who will pay for the tickets tonight? 
5. Are they leaving tomorrow? 6. When will you pay back the 
loan? 7. Have you written to her? 8. Do you like Delhi? 9. Will you 
please lend me some money? 10. Did he finish his work 


yesterday? 
Test No. 6 


AARAA area ent usr AAN: sarg: Barking dogs ... (fear gar arqvf 
are) 

Barking dogs seldom bite . (quf far gait are) 

1. Practice makes a man... 2. ... is a friend indeed. 3. While in 
Rome ... 4. ... is strength. 5. As you sow ... 6. ... no gains. 7. Penny 
wise ... 8. ... dreads the fire. 9. All’s well ... 10. ... is wealth. 11. A 
little knowledge is a ... 12. Where there is a will ... 13. Barking dogs 
seldom... 14. Time and tide wait ... 15. ... vessel makes much noise. 


Ate A-A are fed 7a 8i saa wd Sim aaa ar uum esu: 1. (a) They 
were not three. (b) They were but three. 2. (a) His opinion was 
contrary to ours. (b) His opinion was contrary of ours. 3. (a) He 
acted in a couple school plays. (b) He has acted in a couple of 
school plays 4. (a) He refused to except my excuse. (b) He refused 
to accept my excuse. 5. (a) | failed in English. (b) | was failed in 
English. 6. (a) Get into the room. (b) Get in the room. 7. (a) He is 
always into some mischief. (b) He is always up to some mischief. 
8. (a) | made it a habit of reading. (b) | made a habit of reading. 9. 
(a) It will likely rain before night. (b) It is likely to rain before night. 
10. (a) She needn't earn her living. (b) She needs not earn her 
living. 

Correct sentences : 1. (b) 2. (a) 3. (b) 4. (b) 5. (a) 6. (a) 7. (b) 8. (b) 

(a) s4 Seat ay fea sk sme Ñ ara we cu: always, 
usually; never, rarely; addition, edition; ready, already; anxious, 
eager; both, each breath, breathe; cease, seize; couple, pair, fair, 
fare; habit, custom; its, it’s; legible, readable; whose, who's. (sr*f 4 
«mg ar us feaardt e uen cfc.) (b) are A-A areu fea mi 8, att a 
AST HH HI Bl Brae 8, STHTSIU fe ae A eur Bax Use 8? 

1. (i) | don't try to speak loudly . 
( ii) I try not to speak loudly . 
2. (i) The young men carry a white and a blue flag. 
( ii) The young men carry a white and blue flag . 
3. (i) L alone can do it. 
(ii) | can do it alone. 


4. (i) The mother loves Amitabh better than me. 
( ii) The mother loves Amitabh better than |. 
5. (i) He forgot to do the exercise. 
( ii) He forgot how to do the exercise . 
6. (i) She was tired with riding . 
( ii) She was tired of riding . 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


(f) 


(h) 


a 

an, am 
allow 
auntie 
at, as 
any 
and 
another 
agree 
appear 


being 
by, buy, bye 


care 
chair 
congratulations 


don't 


eye 
ear 

egg 
examination 
expect 
explain 


four 


PRONUNCIATION IN RAPIDEX 


s a 
- Wm 
* was 
B ame (i) 
Ùz, ùa 
2 
- am a 
e amt (m) 
s ardtan 
(n) 
= am 
4E 
- dz (o) 
> EE 
5 Ha 
DE (p 
» ar 
(s) 
- "mm (t) 
- Eat 
- wm 
- se 
- Vg 
d UA (w) 
= hori 
wire 
- PR 
* TER 
- eat 
- ts 
c TE (y) 
- Bie 
= fear 
- fear 
- tz 


hello 


studying 
to 

two, too 
there 
then 
than 


where 
wear 
ware 
why 
while 
which 
when 
wrong 
yes 
yet 
yesterday 
year 
your 


aggre sapgages tig“ | gag ggges bET EE gga a4 


GENERAL : the’ is pronounced (fà) before a vowel and (@) 
before a consonent. 


Example: The egg (R WI) The cat (@ $z) F'in English i is (X5) not CF). 
S' after ‘p’, ‘k’, ‘t’, ‘f’ is pronounced ‘R’. After other sounds si". 


Pronunciation of ‘ ed ' in like ' interested ' is $¢fes (zs) not (Us) 
and words ending in ' es ' like promises will end in ‘gst’ not 


‘ToT’. 


drafemma À uget 

siyi SITNT F ag agent Raa uro fos YAT 81 24 «ro feat A ama sitet 
amet cb faut, fsreram a fa-fa Sram] ux wahr pet abe ofa sie suuWft 
STA, gerri AMT Heldal Bile cht AA Uc four el au-au feat A se gu gu ald 
ch gx Sd Hegre A aad aot AA HT AMATS TUT Ute At AT el 

eH fare e fen aa dc sitet ament uen Ufa Aa- ena enit Shit Aa 
X St ak fargren forent ae sat ofa sie archaea SAT SPT As sept auth 
ofa al aad tad gu sme arcafagrare at sik ag 1 such [enu Art feu UU 
Geral at eura x3 uféu: 


e ugh Parra & Ay, 3ód-sd6d, W-E, «uds A affe ATN & she sits ater 
cT SATA ANI 

° S renee 

| 

e. madi S Ad gang Sted «feu! effe-efke SITST Yeratt aff fagrara At ga | 

e 3[egma wle-wle sudh area A AAN, si — aftares, fra, mAT Ta 
AAMT AEA SATS | 

e Ud MA sas GH Us OT ad -aT Socks aa 31 sito A pe sada 
AALI Bx NIST chH-XÓ-chH 5-10 Aa aR cr sae RA aa Yet area ct 


aft aTevredi 
e. ae gl at of, AIA d ares do He tag aes aud, ofa eld d grd-uTd cb 
MA Se chet HT SATS ANI gs Aa qraley & few uen azar fess gaa 


grate cht sat fear en Fak d Geet Sa & feu fea-ofafea e saa 3 
saat faut us arated ch He AHA aire YS A fed sm xe elg dI] ct ear 
X Uses ser HT STS AI ag urd fee aga b arent at gag, ag auth 
fetaat 4 soak ae Gand 81 sel Paral al sos mA eh Gey sie He, Uh wlel-at 
Alec ch SY F ste Gand 81 SAS Fala Al SET Bi sioil-a Al ASAT 

vara] wl aga H gad ae alert alee sae Sh! saree ch fetu, afe 
SITU Wed d GHAR ch sla Gatel chr SUS He XS E — HUH [AA Urges à sik 
A SAME, at Geet IR let Jac AAN Sk HY We FA GST 

Uh Td Gal ure WV! sith va fdésfl TNI] sas ense] sie GMI 
als STH cht Sd Fel 81 r-a MUS Sii Sher dTei Yt Hs IW Gel eq 
UT& TL UA GRO ste od EI CS A ony af ad Ge at ast star ah 
aed 8l Ist wrgsrdr X stot daa ch ste A fect ur fet at aro a Aiea viles 
ANLI of gH fedt ch sta A sitet Tea] enr Want set Geta a ALE F ax etd 


& dl sivit teal ch au EA great ch UT A fea cui? ug Gat A Has Gu el 
Wal Bethe cielo cb ASsch-aSstha AM HI Wale TAU We ch few sa 
aAa enr ag Sedat hed SI ch. dt. HaT A at ideft a feat darel ar Aor 
SITSTehet Heth nafa St Vel 8l 

ud ure «du fes at ae eh eect enl Act gu aee ur Aah el 
Usui 31 HA cal LI Sareea db fery aiu aaa e 23 qe mp 


[1] 


Seema: Hi Rita, what a lovely dress! 
Rita: Thank you! It's a birthday present. 
Seema: Really! fas a 8? 

Rita: My uncle, he sent it from Mumbai. 


[2] 


Sohan: ge 4V, Where is Kamal Colony please. 

Rohit: Go flaga straight. You will see a ssr-ur gate to your left. 
sia Tel sau! That is Kamal Colony. 

Sohan: Thank you. 

Rohit: You are welcome. 


[3] 


Mrs. Gupta: Hello Mrs. Sharma, het 8? 
Mrs. Sharma: Fine, thank you. ara chet 8? 
Mrs. Gupta: dia £l Coming from the market? 
Mrs. Sharma: sil gi! Went to buy some sissfl-9ITefll 
Mrs. Gupta: sig 7 come for a while. 
Mrs. Sharma: Thank you fim aft. | am expecting some guests 
actually. 
Mrs. Gupta: Oh | see! azat, a13 Mrs. Sharma. 
cde sd Re có Tea A ar af & ae aRR as ad È: 
He is a Het SR. Let's do some "iTsi- edt / STAT. 
Everything is Svel-Yeel here. Do it ele. 
Let me have a @@ at zz, ae-aine. 
Let me have a &s at ze, aig-aisg. 


wx c gag A ATG cea feb Gout ST S idsi ch sta F vila TU fea! ra 
Ol ATR STA silerdTer A fsergper Ht steue sel end, afeh ITI ch Wate al FATT 
wa A gna eid el 

STHOI-STHI Ux. AIST a aara fastest 4 aeta cni naan SAM ch HS TR 
Tay €l fs A H VE ew STU aT cn Sta H SAT VA SUI Wed el Qul el 
HS HEAT sat cht Uh erferenr ch xeu A «rd fear sm xgr el 

Dos ( tat Ft ) Don'ts ( tat * 9t ) 

1. Wer Td 8 WE arit Aa vis | 


(Always talk politely) (Don't blow your own trumpet) 
2. Sa-a mU m $i fam ara ah Ñ ua wii 
(Think before you speak) (Don't argue unnecessarily) 
3. qui et ae emi anil & dira mfra wea 3 31 
(Listen to others carefully) (Avoid giving personal comments in public) 
4. sw amara sf etm wal I ara mud wu A WTWD WD a T wT 
aTa Ñ TÄ I (Keep your voice and facial Avoid using obscene language. 
expressions under control while talking) "IE ASI HX AeA A AHL! (Avoid exaggeration) 
S. qed 3 faerat a qmi s fer pot 31 ant a fafai i 
(Show interest in others) (Never hesitate to praise and compliment others!) 
6. Fad mb am werpirpes qi sirqrem wm sr Wan 3 HE 
(Listen to others sympathetically) (Avoid making sarcastic remarks) 
7. aita À faa ward, wp ti een a redu wm 31 t 
(Make friends not enemies while you talk) (Avoid excessive use of slang) 
. 8. wire Ñ reran or eM v vd i wegen ua, ANG wm wt 
(Be mannered while talking) (Avoid mumbling, always speak clearly) 


9. tage wi we qui mb were Ba AE) aaa E 8 sree feat ml aer ti 


(Be humorous, without hurting others emotions) (Never try to be overintimate) 


10. sash wei as ri a aa re Baa St — ani ae) fa feet we I we 3 mil 


Always be respectful while talking toelders/ (Never use a word without understanding meaning) 
seniors. 


EU ea E eas S oes 
STAI ÈI 

amt feu TTG aratera ch 7H Ht ehcp saata ent ears A «ud gu ford TU el 
aut daral cnr R Sea feat A fear Wa 8l MAX c SaAR-eld d Gel SeARU 
ck sara A fA ehe auch) aga STETIT Heit! gA ATE È feb vach Aa 
q aaa SIA F Ag Ale St Males sido sted enr 

CART UAHA HTT TY RI 


TA ; HUA A TAT HI 


Introducing Self and Others 


geraai e Us eH ) 


(rra al quc ge areas eH Pert è fr, d fare ace va qut d mpra t) 
cR EE Ez EE a eA E? 


gin: seii 


TA: IAG | Fe, A Ta EGER 


qh: A yee aE 

Wm fret ds om qm s t 

qut: 3m efie aeri & 
sam? 

maa: À Aa ain ffen À ne g 

qux: am sd at? 

Taa: Hay sr rer d, vC À fee 
Het aa EAE a? 


mh: H facet a Ft WH are | 
TAA : HUT fo an AT ang, aT tc 


qm 


Raghav : Excuse me, can | sit here please? 
TREE Ht ang fc fear a 

Sudhir : Yes please, Xa ‘eis, 

Raghav ; Thank you. Hello, | am Raghav Rai. 
ta, Get, am tn Ha m, 

Sudhir : | am Sudhir Sen, 31% Ù qn a, 

Raghav : What do you do Mr. Sen? fe 3 4 & fiver AA? 

Sudhir; ama sales man in Mega Electricals. What about you? 
aay UH ot Sea EEbUES E c Kec eri 

Raghav : | am an accountant in the Bank of India. 

MR TA A AEE FA EE CE eT, 

Sudhir : Where are you from? 3I am 4 SA? 

Raghav : | am from Mumbai. But now I am settled in Delhi, 
And you? am Qn yin Hag, a2 E S UH Here A 
Sel, US 

Sudhir : | am from Delhi itself. rg 2 fn Srl See, 

Raghav : My stop. O.K. Bye Sudhir. 

TR RN, He, ATE BUR. 

Sudhir : Bye. FR. 


( rra atte utr qas re aber fiera $a arci afta ar ama À afta ami f) 


qui eet ma, à BI? 

Tere : À ar |, Trae TH a a? 

qui : ara d, vea 30 wet Hh A fea 
Aa da fea è A He at eT 


waa : Fett fafaa BA, eet srt | AT utl 
dere 3 faf ae t 30 32 dmi 


qu e . 
"ar : (shore à) ama fers ont em 


Dos BECK 

te: ere, am aea d Emm 

os iE EE EB br EAE LC 
qid amm 

ter : os uper wed t 

yet : fa ep 3? 

Titer: ee feri | 

Were : ac aei t? 

WHat: ana am Ñ 

yere : am Hel vd 6? 

TAT ; weiter am A af am? 


Pre : fea as À BM onem 


"hr e om d 


Sudhir ; Hello Raghav. How are you? cl! YT, B13 Im q? 

Raghav : Fine, thank you. And you? ga dag, tz q? 

Sudhir : Fine. Here, meet my wife Meeta, my son Mohit 
and my daughter Neha, FA, EIR, e wg are vir 
EE CE CE E 

Raghav : Hello Mrs. Sen, hello children. My wife Shefali 
and my daughter Soma. el fafa 353. ve fares, Wm 
qe Ne Ue mg hee I. 

Sudhir : Hello. €. 

Meeta : (to Shefali) Hello, nice meeting you. 
vet, ma fen q, 

Shefali : Nice meeting you too. 154 "iffe" J v. 

Meeta : Do you work Shefali? $ 7 ah 3e? 

Shefali : No, | am a housewife. What about you? 
A am Uy BISA AH, die stan? Y? 

Meeta : | teach in a school, 3T T FA 31 V3. 

Shefali ; Which School? faa vga. 

Meeta : Nehru Public School, FEE "frs vg 

Shefali : Where is that? 43% $31 422 

Meeta : In Panjabi Bagh, $4 ST! aT | 

Shefali : Where do you live? aan g q fera? 

Meeta ; We are in Shalimar Bagh. And you? 
A m p MAAR aM, Ts q? 

Shefali : In Model Town. Please drop in sometime. 
prie aea, vil TY FH RR. 

Meeta : Sure, you too. VIR, 7 2, 


Mother and Son (Wet TZ f ) 


WE: 33b fer Wa aa AT 


afe : ant aga aed È, md 


LER S PRN AEA ko ui | Sat ak 
ATA wr TET dli 


sfera : regt AFH, À fine À seq £i 


Wed Io HL Ae s engage qe 
fe eu eni £i 


FRA: 

Ut: EA GH Ta A aT BTS EA R 
CER 

IRA : ei, vd 31 

wi sh pet? o fem fara m 


fert : T, sq wife er er T aT | 
ani fe eae 

LEE E CE Eoo | Weel Vere GH ETE 

Ts aM Tee YT et GaN aera? 


FRA: Bt TT 
Ui: Ta Fe are we che ferme 


ARA : Bi TAH, TÀ Wa Fo AM eI 


Mother : Get up Nalin. It's five O'clock. 
Te om afr. SH, ga SH eis. 

Nalin : It's too early mummy. $24 z tet FAH, 

Mother : You have your science exam today. Get up and 
revise your course, | €4 AN AE FAA, Zs, Te am te 
fiara an a, 


Nalin : O.K. mummy, | will get up in two minutes. 


aii, edt, ag fare te on mi FAA | 

Mother : Hurry up and wash your face. Meanwhile I'll get 
milk for you, ZÊ 319 tg ate an te. aga ang fac 
The fies vit 3 

Nalin : O. K. $t; 

Mother : Did you take out your clothes last night Nalin? 
fez q om ase AN e Ce ARS Alera? 

Nalin : Yes, I did. 74, aig fez. 

Mother : And your shoes? Did you polish them? 
te ah ys? fes q fem oH? 

Nalin : No, | forgot to polish the shoes. I'll do it now. 
3 om ferie g era s S. me | Fz A, 

Mother : Do that later. First finish your revision. 
g&w mem 

Mother : Haven't you finished yet Nalin? 
tax q finie 3e fe? 

Nalin : Yes, I have. 24, aig t3. 

Mother : Have you revised everything well? 
ta q feas water da? 

Nalin : Yes mummy, I remember everything. 


3e mi an An vadit, 


LES eH S| Ha TIN St TSN A Gar few 
RAT AA R | 

fent : aed ame? 

mi : Wart sik eti 

"fera : Fat wer aed wrfeu i 

Wi: eI afew? ss sh se 


"fera : a aifuete. 


ni : dh 8 | ae wed 8 qan BI Hah AIS 
a d sm i 


FRA : at ua snp Gite PA sum 
ae 3 en sm | 


ni: qe sg fen a fed a 


fent : site Fay mit! 
WE: Ha À sme TTD sed | | fen TA eue 
qum A M | 


IRA : a aR 
"Wi: ama aa, Aga HT Ti! ST ST el Eg 


afaa : À dan uii 

Ai: aa À mA at? 

fen : gi AAT 

Wi: aga sted! Ge qq um À wed sum 
À Gm HET! epum À wed, qu 
dh 3 grew m seni dta è? 


"fen : area! 

ni : Tent wel «ei &? 

sfera : 3 tet otk waht ama À fefiga aed a 
ré L3 regt afa amisi 


Hi: Fe Ay 8 | ta wed A umi 
MEE E ter EI 


Wi: Se A-AA YATE | 
sfera : Faq ae, ami 


Mother : Good! Now get ready. I'll prepare breakfast for 
you. TS! As Fe Yl, smger faa sme mi 3. 
Nalin : What is there for breakfast. afe zst 431 THR PHA? 

Mother : Parantha and curd. Wat ts FÈ. 

Nalin : | don't want parantha. 3g Sle at-z Vig. 

Mother : What do you want? Bread and butter? 
aie € 4 ate. as Us ex? 

Nalin : And omelette. V aAA. 

Mother : Fine, go get ready fast. It is 7.30 already. 
TE, il te tet RER. ge qus Wu Yet ANA. 


Nalin : I have to polish my shoes yet. Then I'll go and have 
a bath. ang a  Wfferm AE ps Ae. 33 area TÀ te ta 
A NA. 

Mother : I have polished your shoes. 
am ta aias un A. 

Nalin : Oh thank you mummy! 3% ay zt! 

Mother : I'll go and prepare the breakfast now. Get ready 
fast Nalin. aga Ù te faa < Aa AS. Ae Vet 
PE feni. 


Nalin : Yes mummy. 3T8 F441. 

Mother : Nalin come, have your breakfast. It is getting late. 
afer wu, ta M HHT, Fe vat Her Az, 

Nalin : I am ready mummy. JẸ ty tet wah. 

Mother : Did you pray to God. f£ 4 31 g 7S? 

Nalin : Yes Mummy. X4 "it, 

Mother : Very Good! Read the paper carefully son and 
finish it in time. Don't forget to revise it before handing 
it to the teacher. O.K? 3 Js! ts « «c 3engpefl wa 
Us fire ve v4 area Sle witte z frames se fan 
Shen ve z a Sa, HH? 

Nalin : O.K. Ñ.. 

Mother : Where is your watch? d3R 3 GR ata? 


Nalin : Here it is. And mummy, no tiffin today. I will come 
back early. fear ge A. Vs rit À fers gè. sm fact 
"pu We Hef, 


Mother : Yes I know. Now finish eating quickly. 
aa ang it. ars fief ffen faerit. 


Nalin : I am going mummy. IFA MAT wit. 
Mother : O.K. son. Best of luck. 31.3. 4. X ait AF. 
Nalin : Thank you mummy, bye. 4 "rit, arg. 


[E21 


: ERIS GALE? 

: ECET 

: Wed BI? 

: Ut aii 

LEE E 

: sedi i 

: qu uu $ uie elu eu F | 


: Asa WII . 
: fa queni waa fra fana an è? 


: ffr 
: Waa À qn gap seen wed gli 


: À getagifraa defit uer aret € i 


: quen fan an aed $1 

: a he I 

: Sii queri. nii 

: À amm È | 

: Ra YA Hy Wd eid e? 

Wh ei, À eat atk fae denm di 


: Per fia da wh uw e? 
: frre 
: queni fra fieret a wm $? 


: Afar deer 
arent : 
: ot ai À xeu atk tars sil fears 


A qu wem ym 


We Tae spur 2 À ange sit rar fra 
À wem il 


amet : 


aga SM sm $m que AA. 


Sum STEHT verat $? 


AFAI : 
amat : 


Ht wi, aga ste TAT E | 
TER mde est 3-9 t? 


Talking to a Student ( efh e 3T x32) 


Man : What is your name? af z«l ZR 713? 

Boy : I am Ravi. 313 Qn fai 

Man : Do you study. 3 4 RÂ? 

Boy : Yes uncle. 48 AFA. 

Man : In which class? 73 faa sema? 

Boy : Twelfth. 39i. 

Man : Are you a student of science or Arts? 

IR Y A RSZ aif A BN sea? 

Boy : Science. WI$8. 

Man : Which is your favourite subject Ravi? 
faa gut dh thafte wasiae wa? 

Boy : Physics. PRIA. 

Man : What do you want to be in life? 
aie g q «bre? 

Boy : I want to be an electronics engineer. 

Sm aS gto geraten Fair 

Man : What does your father do? afe Sat Gt Tet |? 

Boy : He is a chemist. @ 34 31 Afar. 

Man : And your mother? Ug zx Fert? 

Boy : She is a teacher. Wt 3a A ATR. 

Man : Do you play any games? gA wi ps? 

Boy : Yes, I play hockey and cricket. 
aa, ang vet stat Us frke. 

Man : Which is your favourite game? fera st ah afte m? 

Boy : Cricket. fire. 

Man : And who is your favourite player? 

We x wu IN hafe wa? 

Boy : Sachin Tendulkar. faz GAFR. 

Man : Do you like reading? 3 4 eme df? 

Boy : Yes, I like reading mysteries and adventure books. I 
also read the newspaper regularly. X€, 31g Ces dfi" 
fiis te edu quu. ang sen Qs «pU 
Venett. 

Man : That's very good. Do you like watching T.V.? 
dea dd Te. g 7 emm atten Sat? 

Boy : Oh yes! I love it. Ñ 4a! ang AA Fe. 

Man : Which are your favourite channels? 


faa am an thafte pes? 


Wig : sil, AA ate Fel ipaq YR 
vice st iet | 
amet : Teh qma À ad gm Hed eh? 


TER: Tog m e E 
ami: mque À omg dte d 


We ost em et fera s ve fre t 


met: Fea fa qn sm ch pU nal 
em AA qai qe au & | 


SRT ; TAT afe, A 


Boy : Zee, Metro and Siticable. I also like Prime Sports. 
Man : What else do you do in your spare time? 
He UH zz mm e m 

Boy : | play computer games, 31 el sagt i3 

Man : Do you learn computers at school? 
ipe emi e qu 

Boy : Yes it's a part of our syllabus, — — 
ie gcn ae ais mt Feta, 

Man : 0. K. Ravi. It was great talking to you. 1 wish you all 
the best in life, 33, ta, ge ata te fN 7 am fav 
EE ae FF TRT. 

Boy : Thank you uncle, bye, ig FA F. 


TEA: oma afi TE TT T? 
Ufa; faepe m aR AT T E? 
Wet ; Sod fae E E EC TÀ ET 


Ufa : aad 
Wert; Heat AY, d at ae Pra rnt 


qfi: (sad gy) Sta en d a 0 


wet der 
LEE sS HU | AA AT a EGET 


Wh: ae d, m 
vf ; (set 3) t, mii qud oa 
TH Wa He en KAT aera eT è? 


weit iae aen At ae TATE 
TR: A E We Ebo E 2f 


Veit : Bi, AA qued arem 3 va fed d 


vfi ; AA e qa wee fer eT A, m 
qm R Fer d qr? 


Getting Ready to Go (eT Tt [4 TI) l 

Wife : Aren't you going to office today? 
ame FMT z afa ge? 

Husband : Of course | am. What's the time? 
aft rd amp UH, aeu quu) 

Wife : Get up then. It's seven thirty. 
he Hy usen qm ud. 

Husband : Oh no! Ñ 31! 

Wife : Hurry up, otherwise you will miss the bus. 
Be an, aranea q fae fira «98. 

Husband : (Getting up) Right. Who is in the bathroom? 
UE SEL LL 

Wife : Saurabh. Ñ, 

Husband : Saurabh hurry up. | am getting late. 

Word emi ong qi fen ex. 

Saurabh : Coming, Papa, 3/7, TIT. 

Husband : (to wife) Reena give me hot water. I'll shave in 
the meanwhile, Where is my towel? i fra Ñ te ajax 
ang da m e AATEC, o FH ANG ela? 

Wife : That is dirty, Take this one, &z a Sal, 23 fq a. 

Husband : Have my clothes been ironed? 
ta m acies dh TAS? 

Wife ; Yes, I have put them in your cupboard. 
de, ayy ta | CH A AN Hae | 

Husband : | can't find my blue socks, Reena, did you wash 

them yesterday? Tg re Wes Wm a] ias, t, fes 

q aig eH de? 


Welt : caedi rar eni quent om pis queni 
Feat $ qut gin FF 1 sta us unm 
wa ent at 


E ERES EDGE ECCE SE 
Ad affi aei è? 


"Wb: Ten fauci quud 
HMAF 

dire : a mitti 

Ufa: (aasa À ma gu) eir Aa ma 
atk an a feen dan cart À aig fine 
Ñ amm 


uci : fre aa att! Ga quan 21 Gy sed 
wat | fret fare dt quer ae on smit i 


Wim jn 

Wd equ d eti 

diy: wail aa cia sau wei $? 

ai: Per ae Ai ah, act ort at aaa aa 
Ye ST 

dior : Fat are Gee Shad fen & 1g 
WW ST 

"Wb: area fran at are fee fen At fea À 
feet TA 901 . 

dey : Ad aa ag AAT 

w: Ty ae) 

ufa : tat, du ama? 

Wet : GF St Aa R Ta È I HR ae TH TERI 
ca aA, facet a fat on a Spe 
art | adr tha & fera, at war ar AAT! 
faut aaa sit act A aad $1 


Ufa : gi, Set SM ÅN ST Ue A ST UU 
qm 


Weit : à ver sit quei wet vti dst 
wegen A epum gt 


ufa : Fay dni wed FE a 


Wife : 1 washed them the day before. All your socks are in 
the second drawer of your cupboard. Now let me finish 
cooking. 31g avs 4H « & fem. aer aR Bias Sm A 
«dew giant sim M pad. s Sz or fünf pfi, 

Saurabh : You can go into the bathroom papa. Mummy, 
where is my uniform? 4 $4 T $g « mene UT. it, 
Bar Fa Ag APH? 

Mother : On your bed. And your shoes are under the table. 
afa a we, US AN YS AK set 4. 

Saurabh : O.K. Mummy. 31... mÑ. 

Husband : (going into the bathroom) Reena please keep 
my breakfast and the tiffin ready. I'll be back in fifteen 
minutes. XT "effst Bly AE Hare Us a fefip4 vel. 
ame at s ga faves free. 

Wife : Don't worry. Everything is ready. Saurabh, hurry up. 
Your bus must be coming any moment. SF aå. vafer 
ga tet. dies, ed ans a aa me ot afin vit qnte. 

Saurabh : I'm ready mummy. 37g $n Y FAH. 

Mother : Here, drink the milk. fear fee « fires. 

Saurabh : Where is my lunch box? 43% 31 Ag eis aaa? 

Mother : In your bag. And, don't forget the water bottle. 
Fak a UE Spe waite quiet Tea. 

Saurabh : Mummy don't forget the Parent Teachers Meeting 
today. Wait rz waite « We Shad "ife" gs. 

Mother : Good, you reminded me. It had slipped out of my 
mind. e  fimfaz th. sz tte fiere ama silts AE AIRE. 

Saurabh : My bus. Bye Mummy. 41g 38. sr FAH. 

Mother : Bye son. 4g VA. 

Husband : My breakfast Reena? 41g ARRE TAT? 

Wife : It's on the dining table. And this is your lunch. Listen, 
don't forget to pay the electricity bill. And also phone 
for the gas please. It can finish anytime. $4 334 4 
mfi tac. ts fea gu uh cia. fera, iz wiz z 4 fs. 
setfagfact fac. te aa mra mk Tu wis. ge $a 
fif Ot eren. 

Husband : Yes, Yes I will do that. Reena, Please get me a 
clean hanky. 44, 48 aig fact g l dr, wits Ae v a 
ai Sat | 

Wife : Here it is. And also your watch. You always forget it 
in the bathroom. feat zz Fa. US WA GR ala. | 
aada wife Fe v4 uen. 


Husband : Thank you Reena. I have to rush now. Bye. 


faq ÜN. aig $4 g WAS. WU. 


Asking the Way (RaT Z a ) 


(fia facet rar tag rni ffe qd E 61) 


CER CCS E EE E 2E 
d vada fafeer a Te ae 8 02 


ret : it ei, d rel, rer ara e fe 
HNC ert arg tom aem mcm 
ves sr taa fafeen adl e$ R 
kcu 


MRA: ra 
fia : (a ed 3) re f en à 
Ex rack Fa Fel A sub 


IER ERU EE EHE 


Tea : WIA | 

tea: (FFT À) PN E TA IT ATT 
Wee? 

HER TI 

figa : (qut ane d) A am A iR 
PAR AH eH? 

Sed : vi, m QI 

pU EE EE GERE SEE UE fore aa 
faci wd &1 

me : amer 3! (s) Qt aR) 
qp HR AT | 

Tika: wae | 


Rohit : (to a man) Excuse me. Could you tell me the way to 
the Express Building please? TRR 3l. Fe q ect "il 
«3g «um fafon viia? 

The man : Yes, go straight, take the first left turn and keep 
walking. You will reach Bahadurshah Zafar Road. The 
Express Building is on that Road, 398, Ù Rz, ta q R 
er zi de ix afi, q fat te eque amc ite. 3 
vere fata qa a te Te, 

Rohit : Thank you. 3f] 

Rohit : (to a lady) Excuse me Madam. From where can I get 
a bus to Connaught Place? Caveat At Hen, win A 
Fa SR He E c EX AG 

Lady : From that bus stop near the bridge. 
win tz qu efe fron a fin, 

Rohit : Thank you, ÑR, 

Rohit : (to the conductor) Is this bus going to Jantar Mantar? 
qa fea qe MGT gi AT? 

Conductor : Yes, 358. 

Rohit : (to a man) Would you please tell me when we reach 
Jantar Mantar? q8 q fist det At 33 at da SR aT? 

The Man : Yes, | will, 44, ag far. 


Rohit : Can I get a bus to Shalimar Bagh from there? 


EXE He tT eMC aM SETA Aa? 
The Man : Yes, easily. 44 ffei. 

(after sometime) This is Jantar Mantar. FER FA HR AR, 
Rohit : Thank you. A. 


(Aa frat sat at ae ET C FSI mr E) wu omit) 


RU CER à mein a m Å È? Rohit Is it going to Shalimar Bagh? 
fa ge "fen g MAR sm? 
HERT: TI Conductor : No. 7. 
| (wa alc ae andi e) 
Theat : eft am? Rohit : Shalimar Bagh? Wean sm? 


HIRT: BI Conductor : Yes. 24. 


(Ata mem ar sara E) 


Aa: (a areh A) ED MEC ES 
fan ve? | | 

angit ; id, e ATTA | 

fia : (TE gara 8) m Sy siet a 
Teram 

TER: HÀ T ae TST ae a aN 
qq we BH wes HAM iq d 
Hea | EC EOS ET 


da : (Ae oe sheer 3) S efe a t 


viaa : si eil 

‘ike: at aia fn om? 

daten: at us eu 3088 GAN 
LEE ¢ 

iia : 05 T fr vom? 


Lco E PESE E n SIEGE 
Ecc E A are AÀ Ub cif 
695 Tet Tet EK MERE: 
695 itd fee vt ome AAT | 


Tia : aga-aga vf 


Rohit : (to à man) Excuse me, which side is DESU colony? 
hock faa Age FH KC EP 
Man : Sorry, 1 don't know, Wf, 31% Ste AÀ. 


Rohit : (to a shopkeeper) How to reach DESU colony please? 
vg ta Sq ele ella? 

Shopkeeper : Go straight. After sometime you'll see a big 
iron gate on the left side. Go inside. That is DESU 
colony, À Rz. sme mug q fer t an fam ame 
afa v AR ms. Th pes. C2 Fa a ae 

Rohit : (to the gatekeeper) Is this DESU colony? 

Ta fent eet? 

Gatekeeper : Yes Sir, 38 W. 

Rohit : Where is C-Block? 38r $t Ot er? 

Gatekeeper : Do you see that park? The area around is 
C-Block. 3 4 d $2 Teh? z (feq anie Ba at s 

Rohit : Which side will be number 695? 
fi ree fer d t faa pd Te? 

Gatekeeper : Go straight and tum left. Then take the second 
right tum. 695 should be in that lane. | think itis next to 
Happy Public School. À qz Ug zi ete. $128 z Ak 
vg zi fen id wma qe d n o, am fs ge 
CEC g t fa vg 

Rohit : Thank you very much. da at Td, 


Tips H at H usd 

Wert : eet dnos, Ha e? 

dae : Hat des, wR fa sitam 2 | 

Wet : teat! ED Tacit È? 

aioe : Siaet mp Hen E f saa feret oie 
BHF Tel HT CIE 

weird : fa ziaz at fern È? 

Qos : Sl. GAT FH SV FS eG wn A 

word : da fret 18? 

dive : ei, sik staat 3 gest Ht YR a 
fem $1 

WSITed : STI: dl HS Ha] GI AN? 

pue : ei, m aga -eA mh we E È | 

UA : qU zu aM À Saez À s Hl aN? 

dive : eimi ai ae medi e, gÀ Ag tito 
Tat afer 

uyma : Gr A ale Wes ania? 

drum : ti, siaet 3 Hac sem um sd 
ofits d afte oh at asi aA & fa 
wer sra ad ait 35 ferr ware i E 

Ward : m GA- b À Wü wae vun | 

dre : soif dt qi $i 

Wed : ctr, FHS A THAT d rsen i 

ae : Ware, HS Te WMT psu Ht sms 


UMA : SRL, ST aS AF | 


Inquiry About a Patient (SAAN AaATSS 31 Ue ) 


Prashant : Hello Deepak, how are you? 
edit d'a, ETS HN 3? 

Deepak : I am fine, but my father is not well. 
ag UH NU. Fe HU THR FH Ale dr. 

Prashant : Oh, I am sorry to hear that! What's wrong? 
ah, ag un uf z fes ez! afeu Ün? 

Deepak : The doctor says his liver is not functioning properly. 
= Saat dri fest ferat ga afe bari facti. 

Prashant : Which doctor have you consulted? 
faa eiae ta y 9 1fec2? 

Deepak : Doctor Khanna. He had recommended some tests. 
slat Gi. e tsfunüfss Ww: Pu. 

Prashant : Have you got the reports? ła q Me a Rda? 

Deepak : Yes, and the doctor has already started the 
treatment, 3a, US « efaex $i Hirst Cafes « Fete. 

Prashant : Oh I see. Has there been any improvement? 

A amy di, tu ean a vt jae? 

Deepak : Yes, but the progress is very slow. 
aa, az eon gendi ue. 

Prashant : Did you speak to the doctor about it? 
fes q uiia g « siae ame ge? 

Deepak : Yes I did. But he says we have to be a little patient. 
aa sm fes. we Eb wur di ia zwi sr fren iz. 

Prashant : Any restrictions about diet, food etc.? 

Uh frfezaures aae emm, HS uz? 

Deepak : Yes, the doctor has recommended only boiled food, 
lots of liquids and no tea or coffee. A, € SIRI ea 
feafes Aei ases we, eeu ate fafaas Us À zl 

Prashant : Please be careful about the diet. 

"ejfet at Harpe Bars q STIS. 

Deepak : Yes we are doing our best. 
du at asm xe sme su. 

Prashant : Anything I can do Deepak? 
faf sg $a g dne? 

Deepak : No thanks, Prashant. Just drop in sometime. 

A X, wm. we STG gA GHIA. 
Prashant : Yes, sure. Bye Deepak. 44, Yar. sm AIF. 


"s : TIRA SÝR lea | 
Steet : AeA, dfsu su qecitm $? 


wis : Fs Gan È sik Ten Gua È | 


Staet : crea ed ism Ae Af | 
vi Sha di $ (span far è? 


ait : a À aM 9m dr 107° a! 


Staet : (qum AM È) AÅ Hi sqm Ae | 
Bel em AS sm? 

"Ws : cure di ANT | 

Staet : uidi $? 

Tas : ti siti Grad Wa A at d undi d 
A Gt St Ae uni 

Staet : sit arg aac? 

wits : faci ec $i 

FÉRT: ae qun cm mum tad 2, Gia fea 
We 4 euge fer H odia aR GU sik À 
Tiferai wx 6 He 35 are as fea TH 


ait ; cars fan ary uns? 
Steet : TH Ut m ae | ae Gist st can st 
Bl 6 Ge ae crit $1 


Tits : frat? 
Steet : aaa & aera fea À a-tia su 
mA OPT 35 TR A Aa SEDIT SMT 


ita cnp ag wea ei. area? 

Steet : wur dep sik HAAN GMI Aa 
GUT | SS Ut sik quu ser sit wa di 
saa Tea A qeettw erit ares afta, 
2-3 fea À affa ate BAT 


Ts : ste? Sf. area ware | 


Talking to a Doctor ( eife ca side) 


Patient : Good Morning doctor. JS Aff? SÝRA. 

Doctor : Good Morning, please sit down. Yes, what's the 
problem? 13 Atta, ita fae era. du ates a wis? 

Patient 7 I have fever and sore throat. 

Doctor : Let me see. Open your mouth please. Yes there is 
infection. How much is the fever? ere Ht it. aiTqa zn 
m3 wis. Fa Q3R Sa SHANA | CTS Cup ESS Hla? 

Patient : It was 101° when I started from home. 
zz afa 101° 34 3g RIIS win em. 

Doctor : It's the same even now. Are you feeling cold? 
Fea FSH Faq IS. STU mifen wies? 

Patient : Not much. afe 44. 

Doctor : Do you have cough? 3 3 &3 «i$. 

Patient : Yes, specially at night I can't sleep because of it. 
aa each te ae, amg Bre wig faenisr sith Fe. 

Doctor : Any other problem? Yi aar niema? 

„Patient : I have a headache. 31g &d 31 $235. 


Doctor : That's because of fever. O.K. Take these capsules 
thrice daily for five days and these tablets six hourly for 


three days. Xaa facta adf plar, A.F. oH dla HCH 


koc 

Patient : How to take the medicine? 873 g ?*5 q feu? 

Doctor : With warm water. Also take this cough mixture six 
hourly. fag af aier. siferat ee fea aim fiera faga 
ameet. : 

Patient : How much? @13 Fa? 

Doctor : Two teaspoons. Hot water gargles 4 to 5 times a 
day will help you a lot. z APJA. efz sfex aries PR g 
TRI emu A È fae ieu 4 ai eie. 

Patient : Any restrictions about food? 
vit ifea sarge me? 

Doctor : Don't eat oily or spicy food. Avoid cold water and 
cold drinks that will irritate the throat. Take rest and 
you will be alright in two-three days. Stæ £e aifgeit ai 
Rec < ule. tH te Ue q facer «fl Here 24 z- 9i Sui 

Patient : O.K. Doctor, thank you very much. 

A.A. Steet, Fay ad a. 


MER : oq À erga set fofaepai fea i 
frat da? 

WEBTHER : ca wu psi um d? 

MER : ca Sta il? cae bl fzaent aR vua 
alt | ae chau ei eur È i 


Garren : ghe % sS ww epu xus 
sr umfeu ampi? 


TES : rgs staat d sm Wm? 
gare : of ei, set a WI afer? 


MER : Usb feet um 2 at sik ws feet 
art i 


WRITER : À wer ert are Set en gt m È | 
amA cer fHer smart i 


WER : JÀ use sre ur ry ST 


garter : PA a EL? À ede ry eg? 


MER : fear ae? 


GAME : 65 v. PJA R 5 T. HA 
STAY 60 T TSM! 


MER : AF È use 2 A TSR WS Sel BH 
mè? 


JARAN : GI FS, TH M, PRAA ws F | 
amA cea ur ET? 


"meg : froct ax A ga ais ferm em gÀ 
Ws et ST l 

Sear : 8 TA USM Fee STH ef | 
farpe s 35 sre AM È | 


MER : dH? 10 fete AI RTT a 
MR Waal ent? 


Geren : Hie feara set sa 88 feni 
at srg Ss A umm fuer Aa Ea 


MER : YAA | 
JAAR : oi, sit re A aT | 


At the General Store ( we 7T INA ST ) 

Customer : I want two cakes of lux soap. How much? 
AE ate z Hae Hi AA BN. SIS Wu? 

Shopkeeper : Ten rupees. What else? 24 $Ñ. ate Wea? 

Customer : Why ten rupees? Lux is four rupees a cake! 
Look it is printed here! 43 $43 Sahat? Tea Fal THN SGT 
Hoe! qr ve os füfes fear! 

Shopkeeper : Alright pay eight rupees. What else do you 
want? Sie Uge 4 uz Vas. ale Ura | 9 af? 

Customer : Do you have refined oil? x 4 ta fags sae? 

Shopkeeper : Yes, which one do you want? 
aa, faa aa xq ate? 

Customer : Dhara one kg. pack and sugar one kg. 

SRI 313 Heit. ta te eR aA Hai. 

Shopkeeper : This is Dhara one kg. but sugar is out of stock. 
You will get it tomorrow. RE $4 UNI aa- $o. Fe YR 
Fa Sse sim ele. q fact We ge gÀ. 

Customer : Give me a good shampoo also. 
fira ft a1 e A aiferit. 

Shopkeeper : Which one do you want? Should I give this 
herbal Shampoo? faa «4 | * sf? x sm; fira fea 
waa ay? 

Customer : What is the price? fe zi € Wu? 

Shopkeeper : Sixty five rupees. There is five rupees discount 
on it. It will cost you sixty rupees. feet rera SÎN. 
aa EM THEA wis ferie HWA ze. ge faci Sie 4 
farad ots. 

Customer : Alright give me one. Which flour do you have? 
aiaa: fira tit aa. fara meme x o ta? 

Shopkeeper : We have all, Suraj brand, Rajbhog and Cook- 
well. Which one do you want? at ia aia, FI FE, 
wan te prda. faa wg? 

Customer : Last time I used Suraj brand. I didn't like it. 
ARS CEH Sg FSS qu HS. sm fes EH Ye. 

Shopkeeper : Try Rajbhog this time. It is like the real home 
made flour. ZI Wain fea aga. ge oa ege « fu 
em As wena 

Customer : Alright give 10 kilos. Do you have home 
delivery. fe uge fia 231 facia | g q @a eri feferad? 

Shopkeeper : Yes, up to 5 kilometres. 
wa srg targa faciied. 

Customer : I live close by. 318 fera FAA sn. 

Shopkeeper : What is your address? afe 331 aW USA? 

Customer : C-95, Kamal colony. C-95, PAA PN. 

Shopkeeper : No problem. You make the payment. I'll just 
send the delivery boy to your house. A wmn. 4 ÀF g 
Wü. am fact wee SS a fefaa ala g AN ETSE. 

Customer : Thank you. ÙF] | 

Shopkeeper : At your service madam. tz zt afda Ten. 


Buying a Present ( Ag Ht Wiz ) 
SHAN : Ha mr du FL AeA (em) Shopkeeper : Yes, can | help you madam? 


LEE Ep eH) 
FA: A T a aA aA EC ER Lady : | want a nice watch. 31 aire 31 78A 19, 
Garren : sé m du? Shopkeeper : Lady's or gent’s? stata a eH? 
Wi eei Lady : Lady's, Q8. 


qnm : vm m aga dud gima Shopkeeper : We have a large variety. Please look here. In 
ic Fa Wend A ra, areata ak this showcase we have Titan, Allwyn and H.M.T. In the 
Tana, a fsa E me Te 3 next one we have imported Swiss watches, @t ta a 
wi gfe fiaa faai k | end get wate ga fear. n fea iha at a gaa, 
feta te vum d mica a iee fm 

afaa. 


oft : qu a feared | Braet eme! Lady : Please show me this one. The third in the fifth row. 
vita wh ot fem m. oS ge fom d 


AMEN : TR, d ze. HF, IEA fout 
wat $i 


vit: ma wm e? 
HME : Ae Tal wc fent È Hac ane di 
Tara TÀ | 


vit : él, HA sort Hert wet aet RT i 
waren : fiat ae fan, pa ura at yaa A | 


wit: HA A sis? 
SHEN : MÂ. wed TTT i 


wat : ael, A zu ferrea Vee Fel $ 136 
ferrea drei erga À, teft wi 


TRIIR : Pun. ws ae wd È, mm a 
vig 3 ae fiers fga amt $1 


At: ae Het 
SHER : rast E ga qu wde qe st $1 


vit: Saat aa ma i 
wm db SI |W 10% HAVA 35 AG 
ATA B: di dia Ht verti 


eat : qu ati MB? 
gare : ot ei, À Act FH 
wit : mA 3 gm i? 


ZAER : À are 3 fer A-AA raa 
spe mu | HTS wer AT su en 
qc wer ace quil faerit 


wit : dre è, À ue Gist sas wu mu 
faerm 3? 


Sarre : Ht ei, TH qp mu fire | 
wt: FAH Wen mque de mu i 


Shopkeeper : Yes ofcourse. This is a Titan, a very nice watch. 
watch. 48 aifend. fau gat A area, A A Aga is. 

Lady : What is the price? afe $1 4 WIga? 

Shopkeeper : It's here on the tag. Twelve hundred and fifty 


rupees only. 32a fear aitt « m. cava SSS Us feet 
eats sci. 


Lady : No, I don't want such an expensive watch. 
a, am She are wu vr usui iu. 

Shopkeeper : Then look at this one, five hundred and fifty 
only. $3 «p$ uz fau aa, mga Fes Ue fins! sich. 

Lady : Which brand is it? faa #3 s 2? 

Shopkeeper : H.M.T. very durable. 04.0.2. at gts. 

Lady : No, I don't like the design. What about that one, the 
fourth in the third row. À 31g Sle erga a feang. afe 
aae qz 4, «wid FAs us d. 

Shopkeeper : This one? fa 34? 

Lady : Yes, what brand is that. 44, afe 3e vu àe. 

Shopkeeper : Temple. It is a new company in collaboration 
with Seiko Japan. ŠUA. 2 FA 31 A SUM $4 west 
fag ilt STI. 

Lady : How is it? €T3 41 2? 

Shopkeeper : It's good. They are also offering 1096 discount. 
32a YS. 2 sm icra sities 24 wide feraie. 

Lady : What is the price? afe $31 « W34? 

Shopkeeper : Seven hundred rupees. But after 10% discount 
it will cost you six hundred and thirty only. G44 &S 
wis. qz amet 24 Wee ferrie, v2 faci aie q fau 
es ts ucl seil, 

Lady : Is there any guarantee? 3a A Wat "miel? 

Shopkeeper : Yes, two years. aa z fl. 

Lady : What does the guarantee include” 
afe Sa « mÀ FAS? 

Shopkeeper : Free repair of minor faults for two years and 
full replacement if there is a major manufacturing defect. 
vm dan vu aper hrafn fete, 

Lady : O.K. I will buy this one. Shall I get a case with the 
watch. 333p. ag ferr arg fau a. Her aig He a ara faa 
zaa? 

Shopkeeper : Yes, a beautiful case. 74, 3 fee Fa. 

Lady : Please get it gift wrapped. its Ne ve fire ts. 


wien am summ YS) Shopkeeper : Yes madam, please pay at that counter, And 
at ae I SIV Tt EIA ENT —— dhisis your guarantee card. Please don't lose it. T8 188, 
"i vitz te arie, Us fen qa AN TAT Te, vita die 
Te 
ets e Lady : Yes, thank you. 3, dq 


Tran: (Heat 3m Sa. WRITHID Entertainment: Discussing Movies and T.V. Programmes 


c um uum 


teeme: fever vate Us at, unm 


( 3r ferai frr athe sr amra seal! atte t att. at a art À aria ave #1) 


fm : eg 39 

er : er fn, Hat e? 

Frat: ta AES ae Te? 

Her: Ho Ae, aa AA. 2a wt! 
frr: um umm? 

rr ; finfara ety 2318 aga Tae È | 


fn: E ECE ERE E ESSE 
afar st aga ares er I 


LEER CEU Koc ot A. EO E CES 
PARI da 8? 

f : Kus Ste TTA SEG UU 
Sars strat it KE | aioe HAS 
ttr 

dar Rage E spp od carin | Fa TÀ 
ferat ait fin vige Ht wea È | 


Perd ya oh ard em Eo TH 
fear grefi A andi tet È? 


inm aei da are aga ut fines, 3? 
meee faa Fe emn & od seite 
fat rt 


Prot: ard! of arp dr a dl sara e 
wel! eat ei TAA afa een afe 
wee 

ter: dee! wmm, FA m AN quem rl 
fusca a fied 82 aaa afaa finca, Fae 
afg vat, wate, ata ia-ia wi 


Fs | 


Nima : Hi Megha. g3 Ñ. 

Megha : Hi Nima. How are you? €Tg FIMI, €T3 IR 3? 
Nima : Fine. What's going on? PA. zu "ite af. 
Megha : Nothing, just watching T. V. afèm, se ait A.A. 
Nima : Which Programme. fara vm? 


Megha : Philips Top Ten. I just love the programme. 
fifa 29 24, amp ez cra OUI. 

Nima : Me too. | also like Sa Re Ga Ma and Close up 
Antakshari, Ht 2, sg siferd emp WI em HT ts sels 
aa aiment. 

Megha : Same here. Which T.V. serial do you like most? 
im fear, faa AA. diftaa gy ce mu? 

Nima : Well, I like Daastan. Also I like Shriman Shrimati, a 
lovely comedy, isn't it? det, IF mg emm. AÀ 
ae engem AAT AAA, a erae BAS, ure ge? 

Megha : My favourite are Junoon and Swabhiman. | also 
like Discovery and Turning Point, "I$ atte am pm 

Nima : | like them too. Megha, have you seen Dilwale 
Dulhaniya le Jayenge? 3J$ em «m 7. AH, $a y di 
ferar grefi ami? 

Megha : Oh yes, thrice. It's a beautiful movie, isn't it? 
Shahrukh is so cute and Kajol looks so pretty. 31 3a aga, 
RART, va sz? eeu ga di qnie aram 
qu at feat. 

Nima : Really! And Anupam Kher is simply fantastic! He is 
the best comedian we have. tac! tz 
fedt eee! ea cde affer dida, 5 Ë 

Megha : Yes oE You know the movie bagged all the 
ns Sosa i p actor, best actress, 

St music, almost everything. 48 3ifmard | q A 
irs sies amd fer fro 2 Pe a, re tar do 
iru, de rfr, semine vain 


fmr:d arg GH web req) 3) TAA Nima: And they deserved every bit ofi, didnt they? Thank 
ERES ECOLE EC a God the trend is changing. Lam fed up with movies full 
[EE ERE DET of sex and violence, Ue à famed vai fac atts g, 
feq v) ds tie c ge ga Sham, ang m he m fae 

Ww: Ta | ede Age Tartare Megha : Really, to find such movies very boring, You 
TARARE ARAE cantsitand watch them with family, Fare, arg z ms 


IEEE EU Wa il i affer, are fae tte ata n fie fir 
fm: À. A. fre m m S| Balt Nima : There is Chitrahaar on D.D, 1. Do you want to see? 
ECC OE E EC ae ah? 


ded cedro ab TY Megha: O.K. Lets see. Sometimes they show good songs? 
fea | A, re mae t e diem 


TTA : ate A-A, am | TTA 
Wm e a 


LL T-T TA AR CE 
A1 | 
TTA ; el E rb afar He ER 


Te: aha & | AR 

Aaaa : Fst ds domes vec a 
$3 

Wr: ds E | ere 


ATAA : SITE AIR eT eT? 
Wa: amm sara aS faa TA ee 


ATAA : FI N Tae OD T 1 80? 

RENT : Å GU TRTI! 

ATAA : TE, NEU NÀ MA IER 
fazi 

AENA : À, qanl 


TTA: Fe fit N? 
AA: Erf 


Entertaining a Guest ( TAAT A TE ) 

Host : Oh hello! Welcome, please come in. Let me help you 
with the luggage, 3 vr | dere, vella m y. cz at 
t qfi ota, 

Guest : No-No. It's alright. Thank you very much, 
31-3 RA ate ee, Hay at Ta, 

Host : Please make yourself comfortable. How are you? 
he 38$ qe TERA, FS 3T Y? 

Guest : Lam fine and you? aig 0 wig te 7? 

Host : | am fine too. How is the family? 
SR Oz. ER 2 e fn 

Guest : Everybody is fine. Thank you. 
qaos qa mm. ay, 

Host : How was the joumey? &13 3a 3 11? 

Guest ; It was comfortable. No problems, 


v fg quoque, 3 Weer, 


Host : What would you like to have? Tea or coffee. 


dic qe qune 2 8a? 2 al af 
Guest : | would like to have bath first. 
am qe ume zt qu FR, 


Host : Yes, ofcourse. Let me show you the bathroom, 
e aifend, chet Mh Y 7 ET, 


Guest : Yes, thanks, 74, f. 


- Host : Do you need anything? & qe vifi? 


Guest : No thanks, * X7. 


(RAA) 
TAM; TA À Ev Tae HUT? Host : What would you like to have for breakfast? 
de Fe YO gta Hi RTT? 


Rear : Fo war 
DHS : ATH am] m wi udo wde E? 


WENA sf ei, aga ua E 


PETS : afar i 
Wear : egg 
WHat : eet eitis? 

AEA : Ht ei, sirer wr ejm 
Trarama : ast a uera Ht cif 
Beart : ot À aera Fel Aa 
Trama : AÀ & ferr aa ent? 


Wear: ot aa 

raram: : at? 

Wears : ot att eli 

war ; Hil Als Gra ald? 

Rear : st ae, aa A aA ae TE 
TRRTSTA : est aa E | 

REAM ; Wid wg ates wii 

Aaa : vina, ves sik effete 71 

REAM : SÀ su FTA | 


Awan : di ater eet eitis | 
Tum : (Aa char 8) sl, vieni 
aware : foa À omms am unm È? 


Tura : Ta sni dum SAT FS IH À 
farci! 
Turm : fea omg aH mu aia wt uds È? 


AeA : aa À asa él sm wea wt MA 
al OM ssp Wee GTI 


Rarer; fear mum umm Tae HEA? A 
Taare ag GM, Sle Al esl atest 
emi e 

REAM : A a Fo Was E SEQUI E 
A FAM | 


Guest : Anything will do. vif faa € 
Host : Do you like stuffed potato paranthas? 
€ 4 wg wwe died! wir? 
Guest : Oh yes! I like them very much. 
at aa! EE a HE. 
Host : Here, please help yourself: fear, its Fea SASH. 
Guest : Thank you. 3f. 
Host : Do you like curd? 3 4 «m$ FE? 
Guest : Yes, I'll take a little. 48, IFA eH A RET. 
Host : Please take some butter. SÅS 235 GH sex. 
Guest : No thanks, I avoid that. Ñ 4a, ag araíge «e. 
Host : What would you like to drink? 
afe qs ques g fga? 
Guest : Tea please. 21 wits. 
Host : Sugar? STR? 
Guest : No sugar please. Ù YR "efl. 
Host : Why, any problems? i$, XÑ vier? 
Guest : No, just taking precautions. Ñ, sre f$ famis. 
Host : That's good. $29 TS. 
Guest : The paranthas are very good. « TISA IM att TJE. 
Host : Thank you, please have one more. J, qia a aa A 
Guest : No thanks. I have had enough. 
at dau, ang $a $e FTF. 
Host : Take some fruit then. 2 WH 92 3. 
Guest : (takes an apple) Yes, thanks. aa, fag, 
Host : What's your programme for the day? 
afa ar stam wit <3? 
Guest : I will get ready now and go out for some work. 
ang faa Wz tl ars te Th arse ww we. 
Host : What time should we expect you back. 
afe emm Ys dt vada q 5. 
Guest : I won't be back for lunch. But in the evening, I'll 
come back before seven. 31$ df at qs PA eta. qz A 
z fafin, ame mu qs fare daa. 
Host : What would you like for dinner? | mean any 


vegetable or dal you prefer. sfz q8 4 eme mi fear? 
ang tits Ut asiteaet stk rer y fine. 
Guest : I like everything. Please cook a simple meal. 


brc LEE IEEE TR EE 
swa t 

Wem: FH d cf ati fea m d 
Heh eM AK Te a oka He Ha a 
sm fic 


TESTA : Han wer STI fea? 

STEHT : I MT R BHT UTS I 
AWM : TH TU È A? 
Beart: viti sed ursi 

aaa : sit set afore Wea GPT un eii 


Host : O.K. Are you familiar with the bus routes? 


AL, ST hate fe c BER? 


Guest : Yes I know some, But in case of any problem, I will 

take an auto. I think, I should get ready now, 38 318 31 
WH, se ra aif OH fem, ag fa 2 A AA, am 
fis am qe N td m. 

(IFI) 

Host : How was your day? T3 afa ax $? 

Guest : It was good but hectic. $2 afa 7S ae fae. 

Host : Tired? eqs? 


Guest : Yes, I'll go to bed early. 44, anga Tt = ae sil. 
Host : Yes sure. Let's have dinner first. 


Au win. aa $a fe we, 


ipm: amd À TÀ esci oma 
Ret ant ats sel E UE DE 


IAM : SAT HS Fel F 1 cifras 
Rent : fama ca a at YS oT TE È 


Aaa : ee sik aferai st effert i 
ITH FA da È, Å n TIA? 


AeA : at wordt i 

Aa : Waa? 

AEA : Hare, ae À A ST I TAR 
FHS eH? 

tara : 3 effera ater faa ath cif 31i 


Wear : ae ater eT 
Tram : Sefer wig 


Beart : at ae, HA aga | fern arn ares 


aga Taree È | 


Aaa : aa, far Af i 
Rea: E ET 

erem : Gz! 

AeA : GK dr Ad Haste 


Tarea : srt atest sat? ah efüfsmu 31 
WEA : sit aa, Ha dz mei UTD 
Waa; Siret ara m sim en 


AeA :csf Fel | Wa wp aed emi a A 
wel aM | 

Aart ; StH SUR IN HAT A, at STIR 
fan dam $i 

ERIS : St ere a A 


( art at aa uw) 


Guest : It's a real feast. You shouldn't have prepared so many 
dishes. 328 H aa she. q yez ta fetes A At 


fera. 


Host : It's nothing much. Please help yourself. 
RE afin cra, EA Pen AET. 

Guest : The chicken looks very appetizing. 
z fasa qp att fref. 

Host : Take the dal and vegetables also. Do you like, puri or 
chapati? 23; « «re Us dola sical. = 7 eme, vd 
HR ATA? 

Guest : Chapati please. Todt Ti. 

Host : Rice? Uga? 

Guest : I'll take rice later. Would you pass some salt please? 
HRA CH VEU CIEL FS FWA BA lee Tite? 

Host : Here you are. Please have some more chicken. 
fear 4 sm. wits $a un an faa. 

Guest : Just a little please. we 31 feret wits. 

Host : Are you dieting. IR 4 erf? 

Guest : Oh no ! Actually, I have eaten very well. The food is 
really delicious. Ñ 3t! teqarett, ag $a $23 At dct. 7 
pS zu fac feferyaa. 


Host : Thank you, Take the dessert. Jag, 2 z faré. 
Guest : What is it? afe $31 22? 
Host : Kheer. Gi. 
Guest : Kheer is my weakness. d «t Fg dia. 
Host : Why so little? Take some more. 

arg at ea? oH wn nn. 


Guest : No thanks, I am really full. 
À dae, ong tH ai pa. 

Host : Would you like some tea or coffee? 
FS emm Wn 2 af sim? 

Guest : No, I avoid that at night. I won't be able to sleep 
then. Ñ aig Harr ez dz mz. ang ate at user ufu 
a. | 


Host : O.K. Your bed is ready in case you want to rest now. 


HA. AK AS FI St A ha y ae g AB. 
Guest : Yes, after a short while. 3TH, IRT 31 Vie rect. 


(quel) 
TTG : fant dist at sre d m? Host : Do you need anything? 3 4 ats tifa? 


Wem : Å TAT, eg Guest : Nothing, thanks. "fim, day, 
TRIS : AE E, Sm PT I TS ET. Host : Alright, please take rest then. Goodnight. 
Hee, ist SH Ve 03. TS T, 


A Birthday Party ( 31 aÅ uret ) 
(qfi afe ursi? ah se? sq ar rufo war ve 8 fie, ah füfira qa orit det fafa d; ara amd 21) 
fart: (sven 2d gu) Safer Fas BI! ^ Mini: (Giving the Gift) Happy Birthday Ritu! &t afè 35q! 


ag: Fay ft Ritu : Thank you Mini. 44] fifa. 
fafast ta : war wt, ae fea am-an ufui Mrs. Rao : Many happy returns of the day Ritu. 
em. Tft Ot fled afe < 2 mq. 
aq: TZ orit i Ritu : Thank you auntie. aq HÀ. 
fa. va : (qe 2) aug e Mr. Rao : (To Sudhir) Congratulations. PRAIAS. 
aan : aga-aga Seem, aga fu | Sudhir : Thank you very much, please be seated. 31a ad 
Wa, wits ot ate. 


( qut Heart sit wet aire 8 qur seq oi sah Wrar-füar ar sni? ad 81) 
myi: (Fear g) wil HS cer cif Madhuri : (to the guests) Please have cold drinks. 


wits eg wes fga 
We: WT AL WR Sed Sa Ta) aT Aa HH Ritu : Papa, all my friends have come. Can I cut the cake 
"We d? now? WU, 3ifer WT WSs Ba HA. Ha 3T Hee m AS? 
geir : Ste È l ai nai sik ai Aen a Sudhir : All right. Call your Mummy and all the guests to 
Fat WT serait | the table. Hiei Uge. sfera wed ts sc amu 
ts. 
WI: a AM wits ese 3 oum smi Ritu : Everybody, please come to the table. 


valad, wit «Hz « fac 
"rep : Fad ama, 3 arp en sd ew set Madhuri : Ritu come here, take this knife and cut the cake. 
hd Ha fear, mH feu um Uso um 


(ag Ha aed 8, wet areit ward 8, ih ‘eat aia 2 q'md i) 


Wh : aed sed, sr À T | 

Wr : Hd, ch a mm h gaa wp 
aie a 

Wa: WN Ha SH Hep ue | 


eit : Ha 8 Ga Vern red! e? 
WA: TA g wed ak faa Gat i 


wd : de $ wei 
mÑ : À ge qe GM erm EI 


"rp : eq anat | ATF endi mp GM & fen 
sensit i (Aen A) wis aM & fera 
angi 


Sudhir : Very good, now eat this. AÑ 7S, 13 $e fea. 
Madhuri : Ritu give these cake pieces to everybody. 
aq fira dha He Afaa z vata. 
Ritu : Papa I want to play games now. 
WT sig ate zt AT NS. 
Sudhir : What games do you want to play? 
afe WH g 3 aie zu? 
Ritu : Pass the parcel and musical chairs. 
qa x ade ts aise dom. 
Sudhir : All right. Let's go. Sift WZ. Wee Ù. 
Madhuri : I will lay the table in the meanwhile. 
ang fact et a cael 24 g AATEC. 
Madhuri : Ritu come. Call your friends for food now. 
AA HA. Hic ah 3st WR Hes AMS. (To other guests) 
Please come for food. ts! FA PR Ts. 


(agah qut wet sm qu amd 81) 


qs WA ws me mmi 


fart : (a7 3) wet qa ara a nici 3 He 
aga fien i 

WERDEN : qa free dni À mu Wes 
fien 


mÑ : wire! mad sta FS n ei 


füfirsr har : yt à A aga fea È | 
wei x uma? 


mi : CCESICC EE 
fafaa rat : quet Fefafa vi aga ext 
wel 


mai : Faq si effe 31 


Ritu : Mummy, we had a lot of fun. 
qai, atts a ale amma. 

Mini : (to her mother) Mummy I won the first prize in Pass 
the Parcel. Fit, ang a4 4 tree WIESE TA WI X Wa. 

Another child : I won the first prize in the Musical Chairs. 
SW T Tee WIEST FAS fana Gare. 

Madhuri : Wonderful! Come and eat something now. 
depa! wu ts ge wf ms. 

Mrs. Kanwar : Madhuri, these Rasgullas are very nice. 
Where did you buy them from? AN, Shs Tae 
am AÅ aga. aan fes q «m an min? 

Madhuri : From Sunder sweets. WA Get ÎE. 

Mrs. Sharma : Your sandwitches are also very tasty. 


dn Aefa an e att eect. 


Madhuri : Thank you, please have some more. 


day, wis Èa aa oR. 


(ure? & are ) 


fi. erat : aq gir, aga ASM STD SS AE! Mrs. Sharma : Thank you Sudhir. We really enjoyed 
ourselves. O.K. bye. a wf. at fieri was 


FRAC, A.A. ATE. 

geit: ant & fore waana fH, erat) arg Sudhir : Thank you for coming Mr. Sharma. Bye. 
aq wit afin fa. wat. arg. 

ftrt : aq Gent wet aga r et ag Mini : Ritu, your party was very nice. Bye. 

mq: Tay fet, arg Ritu : Thank you Mini. Bye. 444 fafa, ag. 

aq: qai, en a À À TEN Gla ma Ritu: Mummy, can I open my gifts now? 

wed g? "jl, $a omg 34 Wn firea ars? 
wa : ei, tet cili Madhuri : Yes, you can. 44, 4 $7. 
Wq: Uf WT, TA SER Get i Ritu : Come papa, let's open the gifts. 


FA OMT, cee AA T firn. 


At the Bus Stop (Wz @ S3 RYT) 


Wen amat: (qut a) wn um, faectt te 3 
fera aa wei À faerit? 


gan set : aei gum feno i ssa gut 
wu try À aa faerit i 

WEIT arent : Heure, facet Ae wi À faa 
aay emma È? 

zan amant: atta 15 fime 

Wem ament : sumet aa frat 2x3 amit? 


qm amet : Hea ufo $15 fire 3 «f 
Sm wedi si etuer È 25 fire À sf 3 
ami 


Use ana : feecit A sub A wm mere 
LORS aga Gs È | 

qm anah : amp sta wed $ agi A als Wi 
fus 3p faa ar oer ei eur (nui À 
ER HEN fes wi faa fret Ste MH RI È| 


Use staat :cu amm ei m um aw 
rer sit at aet $i 

Gat amat : sit ei, sea È I erf foa 
wel A aal at den ser e mbi at 
TEN Jaa Het wm as Ue 


Use stent : wes gient it ag oT ete 

quu amat : ait aiu mest aera $132 
wet H wes wi sitar aga snp BY 
T È | 


Use 3maHt: aR | UH wu sm vp 
farcit te mri? 


gan aa : ei aT ae À wg RT | 


A man : (to another) Excuse me. Where can I get a bus to 
Delhi Gate? YRR fl, Ast 354 sg Te A aa g Seat 
Te? 

Second Man : Wait here. Many buses from here go to Delhi 


Gate. d fear. Tr afar fn fear ril z Sec te. 

First Man : Thank you. How long does it take to reach Delhi 
Gate? fay, ers cin ew ge 23 z tha Beet Ae? 

Second Man : About 15 minutes. 3TaT32 fut fien. 

First Man : When will the next bus come? 

a fact «Te su mu? 

Second Man : Difficult to say. It may come in five minutes 
or it may not come for another twenty five minutes. 
feirr g À. ge À wu 4 tga fae s ge uie 

First Man : The condition of bus passengers in Delhi is 
very bad. 4 HSM sith aa end z4 Sret ga A Az. 

Second Man: You are right. Here nobody cares for the traffic 
rules. Travelling by buses is getting harder day by day. 
7 3m Use. fear Aa Hast wit tina wes tafe 
ay afaat gat fen eréx È ag 2. 

First Man : Yes, but common people have no other alterna- 
tive. ła, sz «fn duet $a À are aifezcifza. 

Second Man : Yes, we are helpless. Although the number of 
buses has increased in the past years. The number of 
passengers has increased far more. aa, at om eee. 
Heel <TR sits afaa ta vURISS v4 q ore (Usb < 
Tar site Ws Bsp Hiss HR Wh. 

First Man : Road accidents are on the increase too. 

ÙS URhtsea sm si4 q APA 7. 

Second Man : Everybody drives carelessly. Life is really 
insecure on the roads in big cities. aĝas zrgest FR- 
Aa. ce zup fused gfe sia < trea r4 fem 
facra. 


First Man : Yes, that's true. A bus is coming. Will it go to 
Delhi Gate? 4a, em Z. a aa 3a afin. faa ze ri 
R de? 

Second Man : Yes it will. Get in quickly. 
aa ge faa. Te a feat. 


At the Railway Station( te a tea RJA) 


art : fecct Fa Ha andi È Vt? 


wen cum 3 
"rit : feet & ferm Ha edt 2? 


"rnit : fea «eid a? 


werd : etn Te um | 
"urit : oft fefae mei a facri? 


werd : fasa man dia 81 
"rt : rem | 


Passenger : When does the Delhi mail come? 


aq Ew q Seat Hel HH? 
Clerk : At seven O'clock. tz @a4 ail sería. 
Passenger : When does it leave for Delhi? 
34 Ew zz vila MN Seat? 
Clerk : At seven thirty. Ùe Aaa wel. 
Passenger : From which platform please? 
win fara remi wits? 
Clerk : Platform number 4. 4e FH TR 4. 


Passenger : From where can I buy the ticket please? 


wín ast Ha ane rm a fefe wits? 
Clerk : From window number 3. 3614 fal TR 3. 
Passenger : Thank you. 4%, 


ovat : ferct a um fefe ¢ dfe 
werd : fra Fes HI? wn At ue 
"urit : HS aem, faectt Fa fern? 


wer : FA wi 
"rst : Faz 


Wee umdt: (qui) uw gs? 


qm unit : s: tice. 

Use urit: dag faze ved Si St GHA wi aT 
uim 

WERT ur : At Sra a A art afer. a0 Ht 
virer gt aet EE eI 

wee amit : à facet Ha iudi $? 


zan una: qae ae Wa ae, fama 
Usa a fase am uw: He Me Vt me viti 


Use "mit : ei vas dt Ho 9 36d 81 
ITAL : FA SH SRI AL AMAA WR AHN 
Tay? À eA À ao À mu um wc m 
fora uas Trails ct AT ST E | 


Use urit : Vit Bi, His Bra eT | 


At the ticket window ( we a fefme facet ) 


Passenger : A ticket to Delhi please. 3 fefe g Seat TT. 
Clerk : Which class? What train? faa sema? ate 23? 
Passenger : Second class, Delhi mail. How much? 

BAS wem, See Hen BIS Wu? 
Clerk : Ninety rupees. gel Sf. 
Passenger : Thank you. 4. 


At the Platform (Uz @ wien ) 


Passenger : (to another) What is the time please? 
aie vu « emu wits? 
Second Passenger : 6:45. fia miel tga. 


First Passenger : Fifteen minutes left. Is the train on-time? 
fiue: Fareed ciue. gut « 24 AA- emn? 

Second Passenger : I think so. They haven't announced any 
delay. aig fis A. à Baz amas UH feo. 

First Passenger : What time does it reach Delhi? 
ale emm zs ge ta Seal? 

Second Passenger : 5.30 in the morning, if it is on-time. 
Last time it was six hours late. Wiga Wet 23 « nifi "m 
Fe FH A-n. Tee vm Bz ufu fuu smqui ce. 

First Passenger : Yes you can never be sure. 
aa 4 aa Fat vdk. 

Second Passenger : Could you please keep an cye on my 
luggage? I'll soon be back with a magazine to pass time 
in the journey. P3 4 "eis wl V4 ang aia Wm erp? 
eA WA at pes fae sr md ze vm 94 «own. 

First Passenger : Yes, no problem. 44, 7 Weta. 


brad Ina Party ( $4 31 T1 ) 
(finer ah ffir pr ao afr fang at ferra ore finer ae frr gr ad a tamm n 61) 


TR YEA: a RII A guest : Congratulations, SAANA. 
fi, rer : rena, ang vam d Mr. Mehta : Thank you and welcome. ig] Ue dem 
qu TEAM : TÀ qq Fe g Another guest : Where are the newly weds? 
AR m 2 eH ee? 
aftra gm: oi eia 4 | Mrs, Mehta : There in the hall, 23% FA 8 fg. 
va Wer. audes quw EAI Alady : Congratulations Rohit, Your bride is really lovely. 
ara aga mti segre fe. th aes ca ford eae 


Tee: dag ard Rohit : Thank you auntie. 3g st, 


(gmaim RR) 


fi er ce fa m ae? 


Mr. Mehra : Hello, Mr. Sharma. How are you? 


vel fec mi. BIS 3m 77 


fa. yat: À dia g C EEUU $80) Mr. Sharma ; Fine thank you Mr. Mehra, and you? 


ft en aha & faf md n e? 
fir, wat: A et ae EG Er aea 
me He B18 EE CREE TE 


fa. gp Hem aret, va fea mm 
Wear EE GET 

TAT; eet dar aga fei eT fea a? 

dr oa aga fe med q 

WaT: ches & | TAN aN Ted GI 8? 


CE Bet E n Tet BH ATE 
FAT a TE | 


wp fag fener Bea, Yeg? 

Mr. Mehra : Fine. Where is Mrs, Sharma? 
wes. aa ga fifi wmi? 

Mr. Sharma : She isn't in town. She has gone to Chandigarh 
to attend her sister's wedding. Even | am leaving tonight. 


Wh gare FH I, vt es mz uen z seu m fes 
Afen, fax am tm eam eme. 

Mr. Mehra : Oh I see. Yes, this is the marriage season. 
sh amp, da, fen ga e fea ie 

Meena : Hello Deepa, Long time no see. 
eet at, i 2 EE 

Deepa : Long time really. How are you’ 
ral argh fre. era SR 37 

Meena : Fine, Where are Sameer and children? 
WGA, dan am AN te farsa? 

Deepa : Sameer is around but the children are having their 
exams, So they are at home, WAZA 8838 2 3 farsa 
am afm Ban qira, Bl 2 m Te gm. 


TT : sie sear! Wand Ha uen ern? 


dtr : santa atta A I Gera er ufa ut 
2? efte Ñ T4 er Tac 391? 


TW: Bi wu seat que WW sit R 
al ae HA FS Å Saat AEA Are 
amie 


enr: ae dr zannías È | 

Wen Wem : een dI 

Star : er dtr | Het er? anat zr ware À 
faeit ath fra, à frr anra 2 | 


x : eti 

citm : edt 

Stor: (aa 8) aga Fat FHC $ mr? 

xir : ei, AA ni À fear ani 

WT : mA aad $1 

ata : ei ai 

fafa wir : (dat X) Aa spera IRR 
mi ta è an? Sa ale YI? 

wei: ten, 3 amp fa qu ca |! 

fa. wa : alit urit fasta Har wet 81 $2 


fa. ampi ; su A-N | 
fü. wa: arem À ser Gen Bia È | 


fi. weit : ei, ai AeA dh sm 
staat aaa at tat art sit fact $ 1 


fa. wa: sit ei, INF | 
fà. grat : fa. Aga a Ser aT HAT È | 


fa. wa : aes ae $1 


fit. grat : ara wei mum e? 


Meena : Oh I see! When will the exams be over? 
aie amp at! aa faena erates at s? 

Deepa : On the twenty first. How is your son Sumit? Has he 
adjusted in the hostel? AÑ zd tHe. BIS Fa a WA 
qfi? ta el teats v4 q Bier? 

Meena : Yes he has adjusted very well. But he feels a little 
homesick at times. I too miss him very much. 3a & iu 
vestes si da. Fe St mies 31 fereet erf Ue eSI. 
ang g fira fen att m. 

Deepa : That's but natural. $78 a2 IFW. 

A Lady : Hello Deepa. gÙ T. 

Deepa : Hi Seema. How are you? Here, meet Meena Prasad. 
And Meena, this is Seema Aggrawal. €Tz ÑM. €T3 IM 
3? fear, Ate vit were. Us char, fea gH GPT Snare. 

Meena : Hello. g. 

Seema : Hello. EÀ. 

Deepa : (to Seema) Beautiful necklace! Is it new? 
feme echa! $3 Fe 21? 

Seema : Yes, my mother gave it to me. 
aa, Ag Fer Ha 22 z ril. 

Meena : Come, let us sit down. 4, tz 31a fae Sra. 

Seema : Yes, let's go. 44, Tea T. 

Mrs. Saxena : (to the waiter) | have a cold. Is there some 
thing hot? Some soup? A3 a 31 Ales, gA Va TAU 

Bie? wa Ay? 

The waiter : Yes madam, I'll get soup for you. 
3a Fen, anger Fe qu mi 3 

Mr. Rai : So Sahni, how is business? 

A uet, ers zs farm? 
Mr. Sahni : Well, so-so. XA A-A. 
Mr. Rai : There is a cut throat competition in the market. 


UR Fal A He Mle HITS BA = Ahh, 

Mr. Rai : Yes, many new products have been launched. But 
quality still sells. aa, Wit = AERE ta a ties, ae 
aafferet fea eut. 

Mr. Rai : Yes, ofcourse. 44, siftesprd. 

Mr. Sharma : What does Mr. Mehta's son do? 
aie oa fit. erst aA 2? 

Mr. Rai : He is a Chartered Accountant. 

Mr. Sharma : Where does he work? 33r Sa €t 35? 


fh, Wa: A aa Aa Eur ET 
fi, peat: area! eres mad ef | 


f rer : (27) 3) sm em esa d 
RET ga fea, va THe a 
ATTI 

ft reat: vfi, em AN A ame TT | 
sme m age fe t 


ffir ger : vom, afe en are fa 
erm ammi 


Mr. Rai : In Naval Industries, | think. 
qe fes, an fis. 
Mr. Sharma : | see. The boy is really bright. 
Ome vl & afa gat fre a, 
Mr Mehta : (to the guests) Hope you are enjoying your- 
selves, Please have some more drinks and snacks. 19 4 
Sr Taig aeos ella t m AN fea te vt) 
Mr. Sahni : Thank you, we have had enough. The arrange- 
ment is very good. dq dita tz gms. cate gs 
atm. 
Mrs, Mehta : Thank you very much. Nobody should go 


without having food please, a ad va, 8 ye TÀ 


(arat ani qm ) 


fit, GA: GA ag angl trem discs. Mr, Khanna : The food is very nice, Specially the nonveg. 


uz at 1 a eed a 8 2? 


fa ea: À fa, CER cUIEE UE GE) 
TAN gat eet EE ATT | 


fafa a ; d Fa 0 
fis va Veit Ard a | 
fi er and ay STL ma 1 


fa, Te: iG E EE UE TEA À 
em 

fit vr : area f, reno am fs A 
koc EEG ATT 


fi eer : vf 

fafaa rer : (ffir ara À) um am 
am) 

fifa wr : si ei, aga afe ara A 

fit ra: angi fi, ream, TERE | 


fh, Wer ia, TET | 


is superb, | wonder who are the caterers? & p3 $91 ct 
HRN, PH crar Ga d, AR ACT | TS ed) 

Mr. Rai : | will ask Mr. Mehta. | would like to engage the 
same caterers for my daughter's wedding, 319 fat ameh 
fa, Hee, am qe res gg eH ecd f stew 
afer, 

Mrs, Mehra : When is the marriage? 3 ga @ Af? 

Mr. Rai : On the 25th of March, 312 a caret f ait re, 

Mr. Mehra : There is still enough time. 
ECL EL 

Mr. Rai : Yes, but these people are booked heavily in 
advance, 44, c qi diver 3m 38 eae A Ceara, 


Mr. Khanna : O.K. Mr. Mehta congratulations once again. 


We had a wonderful time, 33,5, fa, Fear aret 
qu A, dl A Sp ZRA, 
Mr. Mehta : Thank you, 31, 
Mrs. Mehta : (to Mrs, Khanna) Did vou have food? 
fee q ta He? 
Mrs. Khanna : Oh yes, it was delicious! 
stt 3, Fe ara feeit! 
Mr. Rai: O.K. Mr. Mehta. Bye Goodnight. 
sius, f, Hee, A TT. 
Mr. Mehta : Bye, Goodnight. IR, TEMRE. 


Talking on the Phone ( tte aif & tr ) 


(RT) 
A : EÀ, 7109212 8 silla vel È? Mona : Hello, is that 7109212? 
vel, FH 32 Has sup AÀ ES Z4 2? 
3mm : Ht eii Roma : Yes. 48. 
APT : Se Ae a aa Ha ism Mona : May I speak to Neha please? 4 31g Git z Fel 
wits? 


WT : eT aT AL GL AVI $a ATG BA Atel EIE? Roma : Neha isn't around. Who is speaking please? 


AMT : AMT as | Mona : Mona Seth. AM 312. 
qm : AAT, 8 Aer Ht aera WT sla Tet IAT Roma : Mona, I am Roma, Neha's sister. Neha is out shop- 
Het a ry wifey 3 few ag Pop mdi ping with mummy. Can I take a message for her? Ñ, 
faa è m? am Um Ùm, ere FAL. cer sp sse wifi fag mmt. 
oA ag eh A HTH wit BR? 
AN : AA ae ara saa HET fH Ya sm Mona : Could you please ask her to call me as soon as she is 
MAI back? PS q Wis Heh $i z wer Ht Ust p Wa Wil gu 
aa? 
imr: StH È | Sa WA TR TR È? . Roma: O.K. does she have your number? 


A.k. SH vir $a AR mn? 
War: sa fora erat! smp sper weld Mona : Please note it down. I am calling from my uncle's 


ater TH £I house. ist Ae zz SISA. Sg WH Ailey sein AE sie 
Bsa, 
ter : q fase, ei AAI Roma : Just a moment, yes please. sz 31 APF, Fa ST. 
WAT : 6821515. Mona : It is 6821515. 32 J RA Ue z 94 WIES 34 Tea, 
imm : 6821515 ÅF È 7? Roma : 6821515 is that right? 6821515 $3 22 wee? 
A : ei faq m, smi Mona : Yes thank you Roma, bye. 44 F4 irm, m. 
(2) 
ANT : eit, 2241291 À? Romesh : Hello, is that 2241291? 
tel, FH Ce Sa ZOOM aA g ASA A? 
afar : sit ei, 3m a ale R 2? Sachin : Yes, Who is speaking please? 
Ju, € es Sify weite? 
Tae : Ws SRI afer IR ifs | Romesh : Romesh. Can I speak to Sachin please? 
Tau. 954 ong Bite g afar wis? 
Bhar : erg WA, ufa are ET EI Sachin : Hi Romesh, Sachin here. @1§ Wu, afaa fear. 
Wag : erg Afar, aum e xr e? Romesh : Hi Sachin, what's up? €Ig ufq, aga 3712 
ARA : He ala éd, wu sh gb TEI Sachin : Nothing much, just getting bored. 
afer Tra, see fen ate. 
Tas : Fat Car & ant aum ere e? Romesh : What about going to a movie? 


aie Fase "leu z a AA? 


Lco : Gare EE uk cH BA A? Sachin : Not a bad idea. Which one” 


sz a de omen, fa a) 
mv: fra TUR R ffi Td TARII — Romesh : There is a new English movie at Priya, We can 
CO m EI see that, 23% $a 31 A fre vri tz fm al a TÀ 27, 
wi cx fend? Sachin : But what about the tickets? 2 afe same @ 279 
Ww: Tera fea Aa | ema MVE MY Romesh : Don't worry about that. II get the tickets for the 
a femme A mar qm afternoon show, Sz at aanse ¢2, ama T a form 
sf camen T. 
fart : dE fae He eT fre? Sachin : Great! Where should | meet you then? 
We! do qe 3m Ate y 2? 
Tey EE CER 3 aa Romesh : In the lobby, at 3 O'clock sharp. 
EE REESE aT 
Ofer ; Tea, Eso Iga THT Sachin : Sure, I'll be there on time, 
PAR, AA At Qa pu 
WAN fax foe è, m Romesh x you then, bye, & 1 63, a, 


( fart 2auergest aina wart wt uc? adi F 1 HTT 3ardi & 1) 
we smart: sel, WEN ied À Ae We? Caller: Hello, is that Prime International? 
ooh, Fa te wen $ed? 
MAST : AT, era an È | Operator : Sorry, wrong number. SÑ, Ñr ara. 


( ga vasti or ueifiaest Wr fi, wn) 


fa. aret : eet dirai 

aiuvex : sf ax? 

fa. aret: sana farea fae Ae 
afan en, data Tur a aa med FI 


amuveT : Fe, Wau mfümees s uu? 


fime : at eii 
amer : wa mA Sen fue sita Tun 
À aa m esu 


furari : sit feaw ara Het $? 
aure fara zaneses À fuum wi 


Raae : a0 ties eife i (sa T«r R) 
TR farei fauemes À fHeeu cured wl 
mn gi 


fa. per : ei, aa cn di 

fa. Bet : gel Gaile, Great sera e 19$ 
wan aapea sh seat E sei a ae 
ean? 

fa. per : Hei, VHT VET STAT | 


Mr. Sahni : Hello Nina. &cil Ña. 

Operator : Yes sir? 44 Av? 

Mr. Sahni : Please get me Jai Bharat Chemicals. 1 want to 
speak to the Marketing Manager Sanjeev Gupta. “Ts 
Te At wa urea mfmees. sm ate z uim zz uf 
Tere Aste TAT i 

Operator : Hello, is that Jai Bharat Chemicals? 
eel, zs 22 cu wma HHO? 

Receptionist : Yes please. 44 Ts. 

Operator : Can I speak to Mr. Sanjeev Gupta the Marketing 
Manager please? $a 3312 Mate z fier siia pan 2 fan 
Tero wits? 

Receptionist : May I know who is calling please? 

À amp ms Hite eis? 

Operator : Mr. Sahni from Wimco Textiles. 
faex crest win farce ETN | 

Receptionist : Please hold on. THIS BES AML (r0 Sanjoy 
Gupta) Sir, Mr. Sahni from Wimco Textiles wants to 
speak to you. WX, faz ure serm ferae THIS ain 
g vite gi 

Mr. Gupta : O.K. Put him through. 31.4. Ye fem sp. 


Mr. Sahni : He!lo Sanjeev, Sahni here. What about our order 
of chemicals and dyes? &cit Asta, Bett fear, aie atare 
TR HE sits Hawes te Ses? 

Mr. Gupta : You will get them tomorrow without fail. 


3 far tre n gata faersz Fal. 


( fang? aenea 1 8H at uel fist sradi 8 ) 


Tres sant : ect, fac] RA? 


atare : vit eii 


amant: fun sü un. area c thu. d aa 


ser «ifs | 

aifqvet : 3g HA sre xe E? 

amant : Ñ, ur uiuedan geet À, fua 
eme sie ug 

amer : su eres alfa (GT A) Beh, 
fa. dat amp fero PA È | 

fa. ar : ech, dar ater veré 

ament ; fa. dar aan b um RRAN 
ize 4 afud wee she uer GI AA 
HUA. ea c our amissus afew! 


fa. Gar: arg saa Ha fcn wed E? 
amet: as À Ha ups Ales TANS WS 


fa. sar: aid, Ha A A.A. wes Wet a 


SWI R E125 AS A AN ss StH 


wm? 
amet : st str 31 Fay fa. Gs 


aire : wel fara 23uergewt, TS MRTA | 


smart : TS ACTA | A sf. wes A aa 


uar esu i 
aure crm fa srg aA sue x? 


amem unm ede uu. 


amqrer : Bd ay, vun. ues us nien 


fast € 1379 3 at & ae HM At Hf 


Caller : Hello, is that Wimco Textiles? 
veil, zu Ce ferai RRA? 

Operator : Yes. 44. 

Caller : Can I speak to the P. A. to G.M. please? 

354 ang vila z « diu. z wil. dn. wil? 

Operator : Who is speaking please? € 3 Tatar veis? 

Caller : Amit Sehgal from Space Software Industries. 

Operator : Please hold on. (to the P. A.) Hello, Mr. Chandra 
call for you. Sis Bes HM. Teh, fa. Gar ofer WIR q, 

Mr. Chandra : Hello, Chandra here. &cil, ar ER. 

Caller : Mr. Chandra good morning. I am Amit Sehgal from 
Space Software Industries. I want an appointment with 
the G.M. please. fit. "dr [2 AT. sm wm afia wee 
win urn RAN ieu. sm uie VA aiee faa a 
sfr. da. wis. 

Mr. Chandra : When do you want to see him? 
aa g g afe z dl feu? 

Caller : If possible, tomorrow at 11.30 in the morning. 
qm uífüset, zur te gera et A uoi. 

Mr. Chandra : Sorry. Tomorrow the G.M. is out of town. Is 
25th at 4 pm O.K. fd, Za « SÅN. gu ams sm 
Zsa. Sat Zach fier we wh dium. 05.2 

Caller : All right. Thank you Mr. Chandra. 
afa tee, dap fi zt) 

( fisv à det wat £1) 

Operator : Hello Wimco Textiles, good afternoon. 

Caller : Good afternoon. Can I speak to the G.M. please? 
TS ARTA. Ha sig Sates g a UH. wits? 

Operator : May I know who is speaking please? 
3p amg À g wur Sita wits? 

Caller : K.L. Rana from Sagar International. 
3p. Uer. Tal IA AMR Seda. 

Operator : Sorry sir, the G.M. is busy in a meeting right 
now. Could you please call after 3 p.m.? Aid wu, a stum. 
oa fast v2 21 Af Uge AS. HS qp Wits siet Hz sil 
Lin. ? 


WaT : EA farat canes? 
aae : it ei, edu? 
WAT : eH dH SUH. Gea À Aa Wu wed R? 


aide: 31g A se I 
TT : TR satya U Ha. WA! 


aure : a SFTI (FTF, S) WR 
tetera À fee men Up mq sud 
HC aed $1 


SOU. : gi, aa HAT aT 

aiae : ot ai fF. wr Sits StH, area 8 
ara alfa | 

WA : Fe, TS ager VT UT Bet WIE! 


MÙN. : eit war, HÀ e? 
wat : St che g Faq STH BAA MICE 


fa aH a eat Harrie 3s d m$ $1 
10-15 fei Ñ aei yea wrt few i 


sium. : daq um, 3 À ore Gar È | fet Ha 
fred e? 

WN : ea HW wer qe 3m MH? 

ÙN. : He Stoel GK Is ned d seq | 


wae ; ot È an ST! aE AT 


situm. : stan di fred E | 


(3 aà k ag) 

Rana : Hello, is that Wimco Textiles”? 
TÀ, zs 2 faut eA? 

Operator : Yes please, can | help you? 
ara cite, 5 ong dew q? 

Rana : Can I speak to the G.M. please? 

SA amy e g a GUA. wilu? 
Operator : Who is speaking please? € «1 Sifin wits? 
Rana : K.L. Rana from Sagar International. 

FUA. TA PA APR ze. 

Operator : Please hold on. (to the G.M.) Sir, Mr. K.L. Rana 
from Sagar International wants to speak to you. wia 
Ses aia. Be, fce 3 det. UN. PA amm sete ZA 
see: 

G.M. : Yes, put him through. aa, qe fen q. 

Operator : Yes sir. Mr. Rana, the G.M. is on the line please. 
aa wu facet WA, aw Un. gA Se SA i. 

Rana : Hello, Good afternoon sir. Rana here. 

EÀ, TS NRA M. var EM. 

G.M. : Hello Rana, how are you? €i! Wl, #13 SK A? 

Rana : Fine! Thank you sir. I want to inform you that the 
consignment from Germany has been sent. It should be 
here in about 15 days time. IS4 Fay az. sg ate Z 
gamit g $z xum win sni es sh A. zs YS 
at fear v3 starse PRH Sa VER. 

G.M. : Thank you Rana, that's a good news. So, when do | 
sec you? JA IN. tea A TS FA. M, 34 | ate Wl 9? 

Rana : Can I come tomorrow morning? 

354 sm wn AI ibi? 

G.M. : 4 O'clock in the afternoon will be better. 
TR 3b eias v4 x sec fac at seu 

Rana : O.K. I will be there. Bye sir. 
sis. amg faa at sm. wm az. 

G.M. : Bye, see you. W3, At J. 


aura Huge fea 


First Day at the Campus ( 3€ € Ue d RUE ) 


(tr 3 aia, d gar À tatters ferar èi ag saat Hare À ugem fedi 1) 


ÜM : (QF set d) ufu, WA zn cael 
sei fram? 


wget : 3a Hitter Heu as TI 


tt : Fa 

in: ( Hec] d) ect ceti 

Wer : e ani Hat A? 

tt : ate gh qu? 

Fer: aret d, A ara ar faeit sik afar, 
ate! 

wif : egi 

b : as Afra 

Af : ea qu Å rE $m Hog A? 


tT : zi. qa PA a HT Ar Tet BT? 


Afa : À fret amas Hx Tet EI 

tt : ik Ae ga? 

Fer chm 1 sik qu? 

dra Huren s wet da zfrenn, St sii 
fever & wm 


Prat: sm qmi zu esu ate ax fea? 


tt : Fel, obw et eibi 
ET : ell, A Wa Sly ae? 


Reena : (to a girl) Excuse me, where should I look for the 
time table please? TRATS Tfl, ASN YS SE cp PAR a 
aga cael wits? 

Girl : On the notice board in that corridor. 
aia « feu ats v1 Ce SHER. 

Reena : Thank you. 38. 

Reena : (to her friend) Hello Neha. cil 1. 

Neha : Hi Reena. How are you? 83 (TI. 813 AR 4? 

Reena : Fine and you? Iga tS 4? 

Neha : Fine, here meet Sonia. And Sonia this is Reena. 
PA, fear cite ara. ts wf fea es AA. 

Sonia : Hi. €I$. 

Reena : Hi Sonia. #13 MA. 

Sonia : Are you also in the first year Reena? 
3m 7 sem sas HEE f m? 

Reena : Yes. What course are you doing? 
aa, ate wld sm | zi? 

Sonia : | am doing English honours. 313 VA gE fA SAS. 

Reena : And you Neha? U3 3 "e? 

Neha : Commerce. What about you? #44. afz aanse 4? 

Reena : ] am doing pass-course with English, Geography 


and History. 31g ta zi read fae Sram, wis ts 


Sonia : Have yuu noted down the time table? 

td y difzs ETA q ASH cael? 
Reena : No. | was going to. Ñ, amg afa gT Z. 
Neha : Come, let's go together. #4, eu n ze 


(ita arg 8 à ega daa atk onri- anri wu tad He adl 81) 


tt : San ud gI oh Fa wen Titus 
ea. a Hii 


Wet: FU eA. eae 
rra : Aa geen difarz wl $1 


tra : ores Afaa, are À fae %, ae, aa 
Fel Saat sera uei 


Ep: (UF ASHI d) TA APU, wu. 10 HEI 
em? 

wget : veel Aiea Wt I 

Wet: Faq 

ter : fen d. diei TST TH? 

wget : uei, su sue i 

rar : diaz i ores eni 

Fer: ag n, a 

dra: (evar? wo) m, uH sie sm Ga i 


eru : Gi aman iem et H. è? 


rar : St ues AÀ tenets | 

ee (OT W) we À aera qo at 
Sem? 

trat : ot aa. we fuu 

BAT : sro THI À dr flu, sese È I 


trat: À uff Adm d medi ud sen wur a 
TÉI 


Seu : HS aa Ae GS mn out 
sm e? 

wT : E EMILE 

aera : sa sus, gat PA a diu wu 
Ñ MA I 

dra: atte aq 3d ma m1 


Reena : | am in section A. And my first period is in room 
number three. siis VH T4 ÙRA T, te "m me dus 
ASA BH ds ui. 

Neha : Mine is in r om number ten. MGA $«1 Z4 BH FA 23. 

Sonia : I'm free in the first period. 

Sm Uu yb zs He difurs. 

Reena : O.K. Sonia, sec you later, bye. Come Neha let's go 
to our classes. 3.4. Afra, fl AR, sm. BA el cea 
Ti g AR Senf. 


Neha : (fo a girl) Excuse me. Where is the room number 
ten please? VRAN Wl. ASX FI < BH Aa 24 wis? 

The girl : It is on the first floor. $f $31 AA & PE "ih. 

Neha : Thank you. faq, 

Reena : And room number three please? Us 64 Fat at Wits? 

The girl : There, in that verandah. @3%, £4 2 aia. 

Reena : Thank you. O.K. Neha. 4], 33.35. 71. 

Neha : Bye Reena, see you. 41g ÔM, Ñ 4, 

Reena : (at the door) May I come in Ma'am. 

À amma A, 

Lecturer : Yes come in. What's your Roll number please? 
dup wu FA. aed dH Ue de wi? 

Reena : One forty five ma'am. 44 mT pga BH. 

Lecturer : (Surprised) One forty five. Which class? 
aa miet tiga. faa aem? 

Reena : B.A. Ist year. 41.0, PH $R. 

Lecturer : Oh, I see! But this is B.A. final. 
3i, sg at! az feu gar AU, mp. 

Reena : Oh I'm sorry ma'am. I came to the wrong room by 
mistake. 3i 37g UH GRt Aa! sm cu zc Ù oe wu 
frees. 

Lecturer : Never mind. Which room number are you looking 
for? Fat Figs. fed BA TA SR cien mi? 

Reena : Room number three please. 98 Faz Å ATs, 

Lecturer : Go to the third room from the other end of this 
verandah. Ù Z  &S BA WIA « Bex US sith feu BUSI. 

Reena : Oh thank you very much ma'am. À Jag Å na Ña. 


A Boy Talks to a Girl ( 31 ara zia ZA 


(qfaia kaa 3 agh ath agfa anga 9 ara aped 81) 


art : e tH 

tra : BIg A dt e? 

A : AF R | 

afta : ect ST 

"rm : Bre gia, sea feat 3i frag feu! 

afta : ei, ae TN gam aT SIR Aa Ha aa 
wÈ? 

"imr : dre Fi nai AA A MT A fa 


alta : etti 

TAT : BEI 

afra : gH aei ad omi A PN? 

Tar : ei, H frac ow et afaen ferm è | 
gaa wed Haein siti 


Mona : Hi Reena. €T; t. 
Hi Mona. How are you? €Ig ArT. BS FM q? 
Fine. P341 | 
Sumit : Hello Mona. €cil AMI. 
Mona : Hi Sumit, long time no see. g3 ga, Tt aga À Ñ. 
Sumit : Yes, I was out of station. How is everything? 

Xa Ag afa sms BiH RMA. UIS zur afm? 
Mona : Fine. Here meet my friend Reena. 

TA. fear Ate wg es d. 
Sumit : Hello. €cit. 


Reena : 
Mona : 


Reena : Hi. €B. 
Sumit : Are you new here? IR 4 4 fea? 
Reena : Yes, I joined last week only. Earlier I was at 


Chandigarh. 44, 31g Sigs eme ehm sich. afta 
aE ata te dne. 


( aig ar at onara dar babar art 81) 


WMT : Uam At 
afta : an ga PA ou are m eel e 


dat: a ad, Faas AS 


afta : Pen aaa mg? 

m : ifia, feet sik gaaifaau (ufi qu 
PI MR Bl? 

aaa : À aaa mega 3 gA, qué fees 
at enit? 

tr : ds & 1t est suat e eese è ueii 

alae : ehe ma da aes m $C AA 
À ast Gea emm 


tT : Fat di fees À aga viR- usn enm È | 
fiai Ht THI Wei mei TET Wu È | 
ga : qué sedi St rel area ve cmi 
Tra : gud & 1 (e? aum 8) 
Ae sema È | stan arg Afra | 
gra : sven, fax facri 8i 


Mona : Excuse me. Uaaaqut Fi. 
Sumit : What course are you doing Reena? 
ate are sm | gen m? 
Reena : Pass Course, I am in Second Year. 
Oe are, Sg WH v4 AHS fa. 
Sumit : What are your subjects? afe IR AR RARE? 
Reena : English, History and Economics. What are you doing 


Sumit? stam, feet te gA. ate 3T 3 «87 afta? 


_ Sumit : I am in B.Com final. How do you like Delhi, Reena? 


Smp Una win ISAC. BS | FTEs ied MA? 
Reena : O.K. but a bit too hectic. 31.4, sz 31 faz z fF. 
Sumit : I have been to Chandigarh. Nice city, but a little dull 

I think. 31g $a «l4 z dete. «gu fact, ae 31 ferect sa 

amg fira. 

Reena : Well, I find Delhi too noisy. Life here is real fast. 
ae, 3m HSS Seat z esi. emm fesn zs Tare Tee. 

Sumit : Soon, you will get used to it. 3A, 4 fact Me zr 2 zz. 

Reena : I hope so. 31g en t. (the bell rings) I have a class. 

O.K. Bye Sumit. 3g t4 31 aera. 3iL35, ag ufi. 
Sumit : Bye, see you. 41g, Ñ J. 


(er alic fr fied) 


afta : mut 

LUE HET E 

gia: ong d ac qm? 

UE area, aa 

fra: ei aT eh a? 

Vr : eo ge fre 3 aret da vl 
at FH? 


gia: Seta a eT om uf 


tr: tae 


Sumit : Hi Reena! €t 381! 

Reena : Hi! How are you? €! ER IR Y? 

Sumit : Fine and you? igi te 4? 

Reena : Fine, thanks, Wig, ay, 

Sumit : Where are you going? IR am q "ign? 

Reena : Actually I'm free in this period. I was just wondering 


what to do, Taare, ame yl ga few ftare, am ats 
qwe defen ae zz, 

Sumit : | was going to the canteen, Care to join me? 
am dis MT g ach, HIN gun D? 

Reena : OK, 91,3; 


qfi : quaa erit, sts ur FS sho 


irm: dm i 

gira : à eti 

frm : fa! 

afta : da qu Het vedi e? 

tt : Hise ast 3 al qu? 

yia : THe 3 iaa qu rad fts Ñ 
sure urit etd e? 

ÅN : vi PHI, PRANK A gres! BRAN al 

poat EISE SESCE: C a È EO E 


hj 


fon ğa ESECEE UH 
afta : ang, fix fiera | 


( Her 3) 

Sumit : What do you like, coke or something else? 
ate g 4 emp, wm SR Bahan ueu? 

Reena : Coke is fine. AIR gA ISA. 

Sumit : Here you are. EIR 3] AR. 

Reena : Thanks. 31a. 

Sumit : Where do you live Reena? 338 3] fera TA? 

Reena : In Model Town and you? $3 Ata esa Us 3? 

Sumit : In Janakpuri. Are you mostly free in the filth period? 
A WAHT, am 3 Aleit wat 24 « fiet diftare ? 

Reena : Yes mostly, except on Fridays when we have 
tutorials. I have to go now. Thanks for the coke Sumit. 


Bye. 3n thech, Ware aia wets di di $a ATA. 
ag a z T ams. dau cw ache uf. wi. 


Sumit : Bye, see you. 4g, Ñ 7. 


(fira site tar errat à nm ) 


afta : es dar, ama uam d e 


rm: ci, Ha e? 

Altra : stew 1 TA, FH STAN Hl HT HT 
vé Bl? 

tt : ee ara ael, Hi? 

afta : oo He zn fuer yu Baa wl 
free car a Was aT R È qn WI 
X am arent? 

TT : HM At qat? 

ga : ait ater aed $a wu AE 
frre gat erit $ (wma aet ea 


tt : fa eim sm de 2? 

afa : ura, À eres sik dia sfrai A vf 
aT El eI 

tr EESCESESE av wm sect aa KU 
aad K? 

afta mm 

tr : fefe & frat dà ¢? 

afta : 38 3 fefee urhe & ae A eT 


tra : dre 21 fore weet fare E | 


afta : ae (n 


Sumit : Hi Reena. Coming from the library? 
arg thn, sfr wa s ems. 

Reena : Yes. How are you? Ì8. €T3 IM 3? 

Sumit : Fine. Reena, what are you doing this Sunday? 
wea. (n, afe am 3 ze feu d$? 

Reena : Nothing special, Why? «fei Sera, am? 

Sumit : We friends are planning to see a movie this Sunday. 
Want to join us. $ Sat am SFT z St at Fat fea FS. 
dfe g wg sm? 

Reena : Which movie? faa Yat? 

Sumit : We haven't decided yet. May be the new English 
movie on Chanakya. Ñ &a-z fearfes az. À ft - 

Reena : How many persons are there’) 813 Ft WH am $350 

Sumit : Five, two boys and three girls. Mona is also coming. 
TRA, Z afaa We oft Test, A em sitet afi 

Reena : O. K. Can I bring a friend along? 
aha, 3p: ang fain a Hs stein? 

Sumit : Yes of course. XA award, 

Reena : How much for the ticket? €T3 Wa Wi x fefe? 

Sumit : I'll take the money after we buy the tickets. 
age lh a Hat set at ag ox fefe. 

Reena : Fine. See you soon. Bye Sumit. 

FA. Cp GA. as fn. 

Sumit : Bye, Reena. 3I, ÑA. 


Booking a Room in a Hotel 


(aR 31383 SA 31 Blea ) 


aa : Ts uiti | 
frame : ys ifr ax. PEL an Far e? 


Wir : gA HAT NET | 
faqe : fime a saa? 
wet : femen an fasc È? 


free : et at vara eau ufafasi 


Wh: sgh Ye aga wm &1 few wen et 
ÑA 175 v. yafaa & feaa À aaa ferat 
DE 


faqa :oxm faa fea egi 


wen : a fea 
frame : cat mut aed sted p UN STU 
fera Ñ 200 %. ufa fea crm qm 


WW: dre Ea aH AH Ase UTE Gp i? 


Refa : der 12 bp gua zu qs Ww 
STA ATH Gat safe sn 30 ae uei BISA 
a a | 

Wr: sgh agi ey ufdu e? 

Rawr : ait eii 

WEN : sit eT STU Wet Wm & fen 
FART Hl aay Hal Gad E? 

fringi: : of ei, ae a Usa À ea 
ung è lA SAR Fel scc» re wi 
faerie ait ea E 1 


Rent : StH È SN TT AS Ase 6 TH Sar À? 
france : sit ret! amaA faa az! 
qui] AfA We HAW TER 85 | 


aan: 8i 
firi : sr sew ue R | 


Sudhir : Good morning. TS Fit. 

Receptionist : Good morning Sir. What can I do for you? 
Te Ah a. ale Ha sm xw? 

Sudhir : | want a room. 318 af- 31 Ba. 

Receptionist : Single or Double? faa 3ift sae? 

Sudhir : Single. What are your charges? 
fia. ate sm an afia? 

Receptionist : Two hundred and fifty rupees per day. 
Zee te fret wd wi 

Sudhir : Your rates are very high. Only last month, I paid 
one seventy five for a single room. 4 ta SI At Be. 
Sch eme Ha, sng We 4 Saat Taga wh sr fT BH. 

Receptionist : How many days, do you want to stay sir? 
IS db Sa | ate eR WV? 

Sudhir : Two days? Z 33. 

Receptionist : Our rooms are very nice sir. Anyhow for you, 
I'll make it two hundred per day. Hat BH AN AT Aga 
WW. VART PR Y, AGA AH Fe TESS NS. 

Sudhir : Alright. What is the check out time? 

^ seme. ate zs xcu ase TH? 

Receptionist : 12 O'clock. Please fill in your particulars on 
this page and sign here. Ze Sit 'aeifa. wits fiber 24 
aR wegen am fea ta te area fear. 

Sudhir : Do you have room service. € 4 ła &4 afda? 

Receptionist : Yes sir. 38 W. 

Sudhir : And can you arrange transport for a local tour? 
te $44 ss crate mm s cies zU 

Receptionist : Yes sir, we are in touch with many tour 
agencies. They also give our clients discount. 44 m, at 


an ga zu fag At oe Uses. 2 adferat fia strat serie 
fetes. 


Sudhir : O.K. Could you please wake me up at six in the 
morning. 3.4. HS ys de At ary ue fus Ae 
niin? 

Receptionist : Yes sure. Your keys sir. Room number eighty- 
five on the second floor. 44 Yan. AR Fist A. BA qum 
TÅ Tiga Sift x Ws weh 

Sudhir : Thank you. 4, 

Receptionist : Have a nice stay sir! à 31 AEA R M! 


An Interview for the Child's Admission 


(ta seed wit x urgegs USANA ) 


Curr far ard & ara füferqer à anf 9 ami 81) 


frr : 7S Wein az 
fifa : [e atin fau i 


frat : ate uen d ait a at uot piti 
fifa : arg um ata fu Gan? 

frat : À fasaa meee À afucio AIN di 
füftraet : ament aaifferfisapyrest sat E? 


für : oft À fast N Uu Uu. él 
fifa : sik fafaa am, oma um udi $2? 


at: ot À ume ETSSIES Ed 
füftraet : sm wei qe wet È? 


LEEREN ET 
Nifae : aa A n À gh wem È? 


farm : gm A | 
Rifa : fü. Ga aa aA & my faga 
ana faan È? 


far : u- 4-8 A de Tung ames doma 
6 TH wt hed Fi As B: A A Als Hs 
aa aa À fern denm a osa Wenn gi 


fifa : atest ik ama afaa Gan? sia 
3 Ha wert $? 

Ui : Sper gne, wa À un domm À umet 
Bret EI 

RIRIA : ma aed at eet HEI À up ef 
SU und È? 


Hİ : FA Hel Hl BIH AA È | FAH Seva FE 
eund» mt 


Father : Good morning Sir. TS "if W. 

Principal : Good morning, please sit down. 

Father : | am Paresh Khanna. My wife Sunita. 
aig VH Ge GAT. WIS WIEN gA. 

Principal : What do you do Mr. Khanna? 
díz 34 fme Gan? 

Father : I am assistant manager in Tirupati Fertilizers. 
ang ty afee den oF faeufa miea. 

Principal : What are your qualifications. 
aig am aN safer gr? 

Father : M.Sc. Chemistry. Un tat. ara. 

Principal : And you Mrs. Khanna, What do you do? 

Us q fafaa am, afe | 4 9? 

Mother : I am a housewife. 313 ÙH 31 BIsaarem. 

Principal : What are your qualifications? 
aie sm an safer? 

Mother : | am a B.Sc. 31g VH 31 sf teat. 

Principal : Who teaches the child at home? 

g Afaa a ues te em? 

Father : Both of us. ÑA St A. 

Principal : How much time do you spend with the child 
Mr. Khanna. @13 74 aga g 4 is fag a agre fine 
[c 

Father : At least two hours daily. I come back from office 
around 6 O'clock in the evening. From 6.30 to 8.30 I 
play with Smita and teach her. Uz cit € saat Set. 
ag wH aH wn süfmu sss fusu at sede Ae 
dafin. win faa oat z tz af ong A fae fera de ata 
[19 

Principal : I see. And you Mrs. Khanna, when do you teach 
her? arg Ñ. te q fafa Gan, d4 € 3 za RR? 

Mother : Mostly in the afternoon. After I'm free from the 
household chores. Heth $4  3THex FA. IMRI AF UH 
Tel sein « ersuetes sind. 

Principal : Why do you want to admit your child here? 
ag xa g tefe dh acs fear? 

Mother : This school has a very good reputation. Besides it 
is close to our house. RE Sa FH H At Te Tate. 
T Fe TA FANT STER CTSA. 


( füfiraer ardt Ram à ara ae di) 


Rift : sed quen m s È? 
ferar : fear GA 

Rifa : si quem um sr ATH? 
fart : fiet dtr a 
fifa : qu sei vedi Bt? 
fam : 0-796, ciel m 
fife : Ge Vers am $? 
fan : t 2 À 10 881 
füftraet : td ad ug me È | 


ferret : sit sii 
ifa : mp qai 


Principal : What's your name child. aga a Aa ges? 
Smita : Smita Khanna, fal GT. 
Principal : And your Father's name? tS AR Wrest 35? 
Smita : Mr. Paresh Khanna. fH WRI GA. 
Principal : Where do you live? 335 g q4 fera? 
Smita : A-796, Laxmi Nagar. V-796, Meat TR. 
Principal : Do you know tables? 3 4 Ñ tara? 
Smita : Yes two to ten. 38 2 g ?3. 
Principal : Do you know any nursery rhyme? 
$43 Ut m um? 
Smita : Yes many. 44 Ft. 
Principal : Recite one. RAE qi. 


(aah zfilpet-afaaer Rea en FAA 81) 


Rift : (wa Bet eura) ue am È? 
ferar : durer (eae) | 

fifa : fein aan aac ei 

feat : siti 

fifa : sear aaah mi su wa wem $? 


fart : act Ff 

Aifa : cm afte Hamm gu gum de 
sm &? 

fara: onse (9mm) i 

fifa : 2f enge d feat wn eh 8? 


fam : diii 

Riferaet : mu aN i 

feat : ea, die sik emen 

fifa : fu & fero et a RD mend $? 


frat : sei | 
fifa : ait cet m1? 
fem : Sat | 

Rift : qu wes Ha un He gn? 
frat : a srt ene edt $i 


Principal : (Showing a picture) What is this? afe z«t fea? 
Smita : An aeroplane. 3 Qe. 

Principal : Can you spell the word? 44 4 at 4 aS? 
Smita : Yes. T8. (fen aq È) 

Principal : O.K. tell me when do you wear woollen clothes? 


HA. Se A dH | YAS quen selle? 

Smita : In winter. $3 faex. 

Principal : What do you carry when you go out in rain? 
aie g 4 d4 AM ame gu? 

Smita : Umbrella, IAT. 

Principal : How many colours are there in a traffic light? 
WIS ÀA Hered Gm QR FF peine Up? 

Smita : Three. Ñ. 

Principal : Name them. 74 9m. 

Smita : Green, yellow and red. 9, acit ts Ys. 

Principal : What does green mean for traffic? 


ale ga uh nns mit 2f. 
Smita : Go. Ù. 
Principal : And the red. tS 2 ts. 
Smita : Stop. «eis. 
Principal : When do you cross the road? 443 3] Hla q ie? 
Smita : When the light is red. 33 4 age $a YE. 


ffr; ASH M FA EU Fe CRT 
afew? 

ferm n fm v 

für : mam! dra fa, aer, m med 
qA a fen i 

fir iR 


Principal : Where do you walk while crossing the road? 
EE E ELE S HAT z The? 

Smita : On the zebra crossing, AA & Stal fa, 

Principal : Good! O.K. Mr. Khanna, we will admit your 
child? e! a, fr rr, d fae tere x e 

Father : Thank you sir, 8] W 


sema Sta A Arata 

wel at at; THR, fafa Aa. À fa mii 
wi ni qa erat & 1 fm 3 sera fs am 
qe fiera redi ei i 


aera eta : st afar 3 vet fan at fam 
frié | ae À eda ma | 


ni: oi, ae fea EE À ata at 
wem zat: dt $0 ife Fe gan? 


38 101 À Her 3 rt fira E I ATEA 
CERE SUE ACE ET 


Ut: ES À it sam aR 2 TIA 
& I farm veré A ferah ael eti i 


wem zat: AL wre sue Ved uu 


LER aa An FEA E an ae rec) 


vit firra sedi R | 


wem Star : 3m Saat amd IR omi 
A dre fra È fas ae «etas ats dio a 
Fel IS Wet | 


ni: ama A sg aal & slat wu À 
Brat, 3 zd su wmm um Ai 
UA it were went. 


wem Star ; Fah armar, fan «i dea atk 
ifie À arem d aera Ht sse $1 
WU sd wn ue t? 


With the Class Teacher ( fae & aea Zar ) 


Mother : Good afternoon Mrs. Sen. I'm Poonam Sharma, 
Kshipra Sharma s mother. Kshipra told me, you wanted 
to see me. TS Smet 3 fafaa Ba, aig Um TAR Ul 
fam wats ex. frm cies tH, q ates z di i. 

Class Teacher : Yes, please sit down. Here is Shipra's 
monthly progress report. She has failed in two subjects. 
aq, wits fae srs. fear var farms vere site feq. 
Wh tur ties p 7 WIRE. 

Mother ; Yes, she was unwell during the Math's test. 
ae, wt ats orae quen a Fea te, 

Class Teacher : Fine, but what about English? She got only 
3 marks out of 10. In Social Studies also, she has barely 
got pass marks, TRA, sz ale Harse efter? wt Te 
are ot ares arse adm 23, FA Ive els arena vil 
Èa Aare Tie we rmi. 


Mother : Yes. Actually, even I'm quite worried about her. 
Shipra doesn't take interest in studies, 38. tagare, 344 
HGH FAY atre HATS? v fA Save oH RR ARTT. 


Class Teacher : I think, she is quite weak physically. 
amg fiis; vil gat age ates fife 

Mother : Yes, you are right. She also complains of a head- 
ache very often. 24, 4 s wee, WÅ adferat sueta adt 

Class Teacher : Please get her eyes tested. I have noticed 
that she is unable to read the blackboard properly. "ts! 
ie at oes efg, arg ta fers ee Vil gs aaa 2 (T$ 
«wp MS WICH, 


Mother : I will take her to an eye specialist today itself. I'll 
also consult the doctor regarding her general health. I$ 
fac 2a tg UA am fene TS vede. am fat Hie 
diez & staat femfév ec Fe | 

Class Teacher : Besides, Kshipra needs extra coaching in 
Maths and English. Who teaches her at home? faarggsi 
fam ates vagi ifm ga en We show. g días m 
iz dm? 


Wwe m AEEA Mother: do, But I must admit that I am not very regular 
koc EE rl STE S, He ay e ete e am n de d RR 
HATE er: FIT a ARAWA Class Teacher : Please be regular in future, Kshipra's hand 

fy ife vare wee P Tae fee writing is very bad. She must practise handwriting, at 


wv ferri BH fien ed € | home, efi il ger Sq. frr been ya d 
de, v e fre enfin te t 

ni: À ara fraa A ses ATH Teel dus Mother : Yes, ll definitely pay more attention to her now. 
um et a, ange fire YAN SER SU, 

GAH ere: HIT CAT el Site fem TH Class Teacher: Please do that. Kshipra is an intelligent and 
Ere HN Te TAR o Tet | well-behaved girl, With a little effort, she will definitely 
erat mf dd swim AUN STAT] improve. ela g Ge, farm ga t fen Ue da-fe 

Te fa at eremi e, wt fat afro sya, 


ni: À yet safer ed fg demus — Mother: I will try my best. Thank you very much Mrs, Sen, 
HET AE TAG | HUT TH Yi Please keep me informed about her progress, I fact 


RAR qid ws RRI. A et ore fafaa Ba, Cea BI At GTS 
HATE BU yn. 
Wem za s RU Class Teacher : Yes, ofcourse, 2%, fet. 


TW; ave, mre fifi 8| Mother : O.K. Bye Mrs. Sen, 31.4%, a7 ifa X. 


Complaints ( cue) 


fersreft thet EP ar 


fit. emet : (HIT n) gafazfact paia 
mea Aa R E? 


adh : gi 

fi. emet : mma, Fy aA 3 ata ver RI 
Sa Aer 3i frst 10 He 3 fast T$ 
Bet 


aed : oi vi, HH Saal TANT SAN ament 
PARAFI 


fa. aret : wa ae faa ami a seia wi 


wenh :wüs UH de 31 
fir. WITH : STR, Same | 
Seite et Teast 

fi. per : (fr acter R) ee 
ea «faris 3 se R t? 

wer : t ei 

fir. ert : Ñ w385 aamin à ate ver £i 
want ech ns € i 


FAR : TTT ARA TER sg? 

fit. ETAT : 3345703. YÀ Bree aay SH} 
wits? 

er : S-76. 

fa. GUT : aa, SU sical dle su cif | 

wer : oh ei, eat au a 


Electricity failure ( gefaefaet ear ) 

Mr. Lal : (On the phone) Is that Electricity Complaints 
Shahdara? 1 @z Affa aeia veu? 

Clerk : Yes. 38. 

Mr. Lal : Good morning, I am speaking from New Colony. 
There is no electricity in our locality for the last ten 
hours. 7S Fira, ag dn Safe soin =z Bic. Ran Tul 
A setfazfact v4 amat cleft mita are 24 sme. 

Clerk : Yes, there has been a break down. Our men are at 
work. 24, 23 itur «14 31 IH SISA. BAL AA SIR Ve qd. 

Mr. Lal : In how much time should we expect the electricity? 
T4 BS Wu SEA YS at usse a getfagfuél? 

Clerk : In about an hour. $3 Halse VA AAT. 

Mr. Lal : Thank you. &. 


Telephone Disorder ( rimta feaaitst ) 

Mr. Khuraná : (calling from P.C.O.) Is that Telephone 
Complaints Daryaganj? $41 $2 teiaa pecia Saris? 

Clerk : Yes. 38. 

Mr. Khurana : I am speaking from F/385 Daryaganj. Our 
telephone is out of order. 3g UH Tlf sofa um/385 
faris. amm eite qur ama aim HTS. 

Clerk : What is your telephone number? 
ale vs GN Sci Tan? 

Mr. Khurana : 3345703. Could you give me a complaint 
number please? 3345703. HS 4 fra Tf] 31 pecie dra 
wia? 

Clerk : D-76. -Aa fara. 

Mr. Khurana : Thank you. Please get it repaired fast. 
Faq, wits te ge AE mme. 

Clerk : Yes, it will be done soon. *T8, sz faci sil 4 YA. 


nyia N qaa ent frena 


ess : (mF A) Ts an Aen, an Aa 
[IY 

MER : Hum frend cim 3H E | 

Rear : ot feu? 

Treen : 44 fred wu, steal Gar À ae 
faan mie ater M1 we dle À HH 
él mu 

resp : fearga, en fuera $2 


WER : WSS vi wed mum e sik Ho t 
Wen aei drea siet sit ate À wm et 
sur e 


esp : Greg] | SAAT Met È? 


MER : St ei, UH We 
Xresnpp:oun mq un uda e? 


Men : Ñ ei, ae fan ı 

Besa : che $ eu. sy Be SA WS 
ors dfs Fa mur at aeu 
aaa & fra Fa ST 


Wem : ST We et aa dei aca ed HH fu 
W ara at 3i 


AAA : sen q48 dh 4 gau di dis suc 
ay) az AA ara aet et ua. 


MEFR : di fast À Ha as 
ASAA: ss EH AUG | 
MER : ate Imm I 


Complaining about a Faulty Gadget 
( amen ariraz ar miet thie ) 

Salesman : (to the customer) Good morning madam. Can I 
help you? JS Fifa HSH. $a sug Fey 4? 

Customer : Yes, I have a complaint. 44, 3g $4 31 HAI, 

Salesman : Yes please. 78 Wits? 

Customer : I bought this mixer-grinder last week from your 
shop. It doesn't work properly. Sg sTZ Tea TART DEST 
wm dh wen uH wu. zz SAS ah writ. 

Salesman : Let me see. What is the problem madam? 
vie AT vi. ate zur weet Sen? 

Customer : The grinder makes too much noise and doesn't 
grind anything fine. And the blender doesn't mix any- 
thing properly. & WSE Aaa z "4 Aisa Us Sore MSS 

Salesman : I see. Does it have a guarantee? 
ag Ot. Sa Fe Fa MA? 

Customer : Yes, one year. 44, 47 $4. 

Salesman : Do you have the receipt please? 
gq tae fate «its? 

Customer : Yes, here it is. Td, feat zz gt. 

Salesman : Alright madam. Leave the machine with us. I 
will send it to the company's workshop for repair. 
arange dew. cia a ngia fag ara. sig faci Hs ge ze 

Customer : Can't you change the piece or refund the money? 
are FSH adm ait fers s? 

Salesman : We will change the piece if the fault can't be 
repaired. But we can't refund the money. at fad det q 
Wa zm «mice Bre A fats, ae dp are fup-e ou. 

Customer : When should I come back? 44 YS 31g HA 315? 

Salesman : Next week Wednesday. a ate ASÈ. 


Customer : Alright. Thank you. 3iferagz. sa. 


fear-na ent foren 


fafa erat : ec fafaa afe 
füftrar arf : ee fufca eat, ded E? 


ffirar val : dt G1 wet a an wet ED 


fafaa aia : ara à, ath am? 
fafaa grat : À sft aram ni sitim! dll 
faeit wert etm 8 


fiferar anften : ammi aet att eem im 
Ua HEME se xe È | 

fafaa vrai : arse at faia teat Aiea $ | 
ara daw aga 3m TE? 


fafaa after : sit ret ae fd d wen 
Hl HE el EI et free we A ih 
saat Tae aes ety 

fafaa ruf : sit ma arg ara dl eu et 
Fel Bed | Fa seme À we Uu aed 


fafirar anfttes : dt medi $ sme Tama 
om fadt mit 2! 

faftrar graf : aft ei, sik aor d eunt wei 
fasten aet 2 1 


fara anita : a ure aca (fase ul 
Afai) A aeia 3 mE 13 necu 


al TH fear en, We als THA Et AST SS EI 


ferar graf : 3a aa fred 15 fadi à uua 
Wert 1 At eeg À 3-4 an farara 2E: 
Wt aS dart ef fron i 


fore arian : ait mre 3 vine $10 
Faft ai fara unten | 


fra grat ; ama dre medi E (va ar dat 
8 yard è) eau di sra, a met wer 
WI ÈI Vea wert are sl dt fase «i 
fm et eT 8 | 


Complaining about Things in General 
(mAn srarse first qoa mmt ) 

Mrs. Sharma : Hello Mrs. Kartik. g fafaa miae. 

Mrs. Kartik : Hello Mrs. Sharma. How are you? 
een fafaa wl. ers 3m 3? 

Mrs. Sharma : Fine. Where are you coming from? 

IEA. AM Sm | aT win? 

Mrs. Kartik : Market. And you? "fie, ts 4? 

Mrs. Sharma : I too went to market. God! How expensive 
the things have become! 3g z dz g wifz. AS! g3 
vadifua = fürs ta faa! 

Mrs. Kartik : It's terrible really. The prices are shooting up 
everyday. 328 tfaa farei. = wears am yfe ar tratta; 

Mrs. Sharma : It's hard to survive these days. Has your 
servant returned? $24 Té z manga Ut Sa, iu aK 
wde fas? 

Mrs. Kartik : No. She is asking for a raise again. Last month 
only I increased her salary. Ñ. vit ga sift xeR 31 Xs 
apr. eme He aed ang vuelss Bx Ferd. 

Mrs. Sharma : Nobody wants to work these days. All they 
want is to get paid more and more. zs area g ah 
ae Sa. Hie l afe ga g Fe Ge aH tes uh. 

Mrs. Kartik : You are right. Oh God! How hot it is! 

3 3m Ug, site Ws! es eie ge gui! 

Mrs. Sharma : Yes, and on top of it, no electricity in our 

colony. 44, Us af zfq aim ze, 4l FA 3mm 


Mrs. Kartik : These power cuts are unbearable. I called the 
complaints but nobody is lifting the phone. $a Wear 
HA AN Sasa. SUP Hes v hraa ae dul 
ga fetter a mn. 


Mrs. Sharma : My phone has been out of order for the last 
fifteen days. My husband lodged the complaint 3-4 times 
but there is no response. WIg HM &wi «fH Ase Hi 
HST wf « eme feet Sa. wm euis civ n Saiz 
-ER cera ae tar ga À ea. 

Mrs. Kartik : There is corruption in all the — 
Everybody wants his palm to be greased. q3R 34 @LQH 
g fer fencien. vated aiu faut um z sit tise, 

Mrs. Sharma : You are right. (A car speeds by) Look at the 
way he's driving. There's no consideration for the 
pedestrians. | HN Wee. aw Ue « 3 et es green, lard 
A eret mi s tefa. 


aftra afr : or Gear omm mr 3 f 
yai frase ve D df a fem 
Hele FH A MN EE E cc E 
t 


ffir vrai : ag wed at fere ah umi a 
mt vti 

fifa ntfs : ai, m dme d am t 
aret ffir wat t omg 31 


fafaa pret ; ei, am st ffr fn | 
Tea di f fret €, TR | 


Mrs. Kartik : Did you see the amount of exhaust coming 
out of the vehicle? All this talk about traffic and pollution 
control has no meaning, fee 4 f stage ait Wane 
sfr ase sim «e ate fem ts ree tfi 
tee ede toii 

Mrs. Sharma : Life in big cities is full of hazards. 
emm i fam fera ga a aie tra. 

Mrs Kartik ; Yes, but we have no choice. O.K. Mrs. Sharma 
please drop in sometime, Tq, 2 at $3 À aigu, ait %, 
fafaa vmi veta fa n mam. 


Mrs. Sharma : Yes, you too, Mrs, Kartik. Bye, see you. 


da, t, fifa fis, am, di 


Ure a a I UR 


Inquiring About the Prospective Bridegroom 


afa! 


fit qi: aan, fi eai 
fi aw: alam meram 8? 
PR. i: ste è, aa ara area Shar è? 


ECKE A ATG ata E, AATE | 
F Tae ul, qm m BM? 


f. d go efr aa, oma À 
ame] FO mes WR 


LESSE EE ELEC EE 


fa ts amma aira À Ta fa, az, 
afe Ata RN ay Te Sm E? 


fo. om: at ii 

f vt : att sa afta ay i? 

fe. ew st ei mmi 

f qå: er, fa. ac a ad a 
WEE Lit a ara Ead 


faga: ade omi 


(gaaaf rre a Weare qme ) 


fi quta five Ye! aga, seam, Mr. Dutt : Hello Mr. Puri what a surprise! Please come in 


and have a seat, tc fire xd aie A qnan! veilt m 
ats ta a az 

Mr. Puri : Thank you Mr, Dutt, ez fiet za. 

Mr. Dutt : So, how is everything? vl, T3 ga vadfm, 

Mr. Puri : Fine, how is your health now? 
TARY, R FH IN eu R? 

Mr. Dutt : Much better, thank you. What would you like to 


have, tea or coffee? Tra azz, Hay, ate qs 7 TE 7 t3, 
d alam). 


Mr. Puri : Nothing, thanks. Actually Mr. Dutt | need your 
help in something, "fm, aa, targarett fret ca 3m 
ELE ELE DUI 

Mr. Dutt : Yes what can | do for you? 
da ate a E E hY? 


Mr. Puri : Do you know Mr. Kapoor, the Assistant Manager 
in your office? Z Y À fret ay, « afia Ata n aN 
aif? 


Mr. Dutt : Yes. 24, 
Mr. Puri : And also the family? Ue siferal z Sfi? 
Mr. Dutt : Yes, [know them. a, amg ÀH. - 


Mr. Puri : Actually, we are considering a match between 
Mr. Kapoor's son and my daughter Renu. waare, at 
m tef a Ay fecal Heer aye m te m zin 


Mr. Dutt : Oh I see. atte amg Ñ. 


fa. vit : en ama cred si sae ufq m 
MÄ Hs sqm? 


fa. ga: si, B-U STA ein F | HIN 
wres Ht are ott Hee HE aI sme i 


fa. qå : afian fast eim 8? 

fa. ca: ura. fü, otk fafera ayy, zm di 
aa ued Ar fiar sik fa. ayy at ni À 
SAH MY 8 vedi F | 


fi. vit : Tee am HUM e? 


fit. qa : orem dextra À arhe urstagfea È 1 


fü. qå : zur aifipa sei 8? 

fa. e : atest Ñ | 

fi. vit : en sy erit sum? 

fir. et: era À walla Up Gaga & Hila | 


fa. vit : stars Saat TASTE eM enit? 
ft. ca : Ree À a Cum sma-Wm 


fü. vit: sam tae & at À pe ww wad 
e? 

fi. mw : sta Sa È wel psp À AEN 
FA ÈI 

fit. qå : fa. ag A eA eren dm ow qs 
ama i 


fi. ca : Wt ee u ares ma- c i 
are fi, «qr at quene ei 8000/- F 
vira ert | Sarat wr À aaa men H tea 
€ 


fü. qa : om) Beh mehr È? 

fa. ow ER GEOSEE Vs e R I ga À AA 
t 

fa. qå : afta À famite- vna onfa 35 uera 3 
wt 3? 


Mr. Puri : Could you give me some information regarding 
the boy and the family? ps 4 fira Ht aa Sapte famfón 
ufa Usu Afa? 

Mr. Dutt : Well, the Kapoors are very respectable people. 
Mr. Kapoor also is a nice and helpful person. 4a, € 
aye an at fuese die. fiet wq sera gut 31 

Mr. Puri : How many members are there in the family? 
Ss Fat Qai Sm R v4 «fei? 

Mr. Dutt : Five. Mr. and Mrs. Kapoor, their two children 
Rahul and Priya and Mr. Kapoor's mother who also stays 
with him. tea. fer te fafa ayy, ear g farga 
uga ts firm te freer wae net g aient vest faa fen. 

Mr. Puri : What does Rahul do? afe Sai Uga |? 

Mr. Dutt : He is a marketing executive in Navyug Industries. 
€ ga a hf ysige 4 qan feu. 

Mr. Puri : Where is his office? 43 ga fea afra? 

Mr. Dutt : In Noida. 23 “eer. 

Mr. Puri : What must be his age? ate We at feat ws? 

Mr. Dutt : About 26 or 27. aanse zac fama sit za 
am. 

Mr. Puri : What must be his approximate salary? 
ae we at fest uuiadrie dent? 

Mr. Dutt : Around 5000/- I think. 
ass mga Msa arg fines. 

Mr. Puri : Could you tell me something about his nature? 
HS q ca Å anfin tarse fest Tao? 

Mr. Dutt : He is a nice boy. Very respectful. 
bmw Fea afa. ad ARPT. 

Mr. Puri : Please tell me something about Mr. Kapoor's 
financial status. effet 2er Ht Bafa amarae fae aya 
PRAIA RZA. 

Mr. Dutt : I think they are quite well to do. Mr. Kapoor's 
salary alone must be around 8000/-. They live in their 
own house in Punjabi Bagh. 31g fia 4 am Farge dei g 
g. fret ayi dent ani me at suis use È 
fera 4 23K si eru FA Use wm. 

Mr. Puri : Is their daughter married? $31 XR Stex «fte? 

Mr. Dutt : No, She is in college. She is younger to Rahul. 
Ay, Ñ ga 3 were. Vt Es WR UE. 

Mr. Puri : What about drinking and smoking in the family? 
afe aanse ffá te efan z4 « fue? 


ft e fan Cere d fa, a 
USEEE fae el eT TA aT 
ECKE EU Ed 

fa q: EE EGO | 1 aa CH fa 
Oe AN | STU FA are R CS A el 
3 sh adl auda em Tal ei? 


fit, Se: FH A d gm met 
STH TAR AA HUA À Ste WT | 


Fa qi: aay ches eM E fA, ae aA Hee 
s fert aga- HAA | 


Fa Oe: TA, P a eT 
fi. vr : aret ara Hae | aM ATT | 


fh ot: oH rem fa. gÅ 


Mr. Dutt : Well, as far as I know neither Mr. Kapoor nor 
Rahul smokes, About drinking, I don't know. ddl, W 
TK Ua 3m met fH, HN A ge WW S 
ffi ag de À. 

Mr. Puri: Yes, | understand. Just one last question. Do you 
think they will have high expectations in their son's 
marriage? 3, AR ABRE, We 34 CT AA. YT 
fi @ fre a Brg aI RCRA FH a aH Aa? 

Mr. Dutt : What can I say about that? It would be better if 
you ask them yourself, dfe #4 aig À sarge ae? c 
E A FR E AH CH ANAC, 

Mr. Puri: You are right. Thank you very much Mr. Dutt for 
your kind help, 4 am tee, fy at mra fit, «v ft ah 
Sm Un. 

Mr. Dutt : You are welcome, 4 3M area 

Mr. Puri: O.K. I'll take your leave now. Please drop in some- 


time, 3.3, get oa A ea T, "ell SY A ACTA, 
Mr. Dutt ; Yes sure, Bye Mr. Puri, 21 YA. ag fret qi 


faang ast aada 


Marriage Negotiation ( ital TITTY ) 


aa anga a -inh a First Meeting between the Boy's and the Girl's Parents 


EG (wed fem fac z afa dg eei eg) 
(f al ff vf, ae reat & perd ari dd tq & fed at nr eri, re aeri wont 
fit yr evar aed 1) 
LR et: ea À a GG | Mr. Puri : Namaskar. | am Ramesh Puri. 
WEN, ag t TH Ge. 
fage: ste fF, qo ate yy | Tea, Mr. Kapoor : Oh, Mr. Puri! 1 am Somesh Kapoor. Please 
FRY, siet angi come in, 3, fa. T! arg Ua Se aye, ella aH FA. 
fa. q : d AA ER Mr. Puri : Please meet my wife Geeta. 
vel e R RE T. 
f, gr E AÀ ved T Mr. Kapoor : Namaskar. My wife Meera. 
TAN, A AH AN, 
fa, atte fafa t mem Mr. & Mrs, Puri : Namaskar. TEER. 
Patera rm Mrs. Kapoor ; Namaskar. Please sit down. 
(miit) 
fi. mi : fü, Cam m gm fev $ed — Mr Puri: Do you originally belong to Delhi Mr. Kapoor? 
IEEE qq effuse fain g vtl fh, S30 


fa sage : ge dod At mee fm emm Mr. Kapoor : Not originally. My parents belonged to 
QQ iad ate are dfe dd Amritsar. But we have lived here for the last twenty 
qd tiom? years, What about you? Ae aia, me tw factirg 


fa. gt : St en dr fecet à A 1 At mft 
Wei & ae Fel m mu wu TE À I 


fü. HUT : a Stes! TT FATA Urea wl HA 
maA? 

fa. qå : sten TA È | aaraa PL um aR 
TÀ art ddl Tq 3 feu P aren AER 
"ani 3 fen Her unice sme Be 
ofan at set year st sik mq wn d. 
sit fear 


fü. amr : St ei, frm adio ca ure un 
wm far nien end dua Tha t3? 


fa. qå : faga sta € 12-61 om 
THK HET È | 

fü. age: HIT AG ag i TS mes 
fern | 


g WAAR. qz di t4 fares fear HR a eme Cat fusi. 
aie Harse 3? 

Mr. Puri : We belong to Delhi. My parents migrated here 
after partition. at faci z Sret. ug deu Wes 
RM ame WTI. 

Mr. Kapoor : I see. How do you know. Mr. Nigam? 
sm Ñ. em gp fu. fem? 

Mr. Puri : We are neighbours. Actually I once asked him to 
suggest a match for my daughter Renu. He spoke very 
highly of your son and your family and also gave me 
your phone number. Ñ SR Vaal. vg Sg FA FE 
fen g wi s Hu wie oe Siew ty, Seite Å erect 
aim an ua ts ak teh Ts adferat ra At ate ora HR. 

Mr. Kapoor : Yes, Nigam and | worked together for ten 
years. We are good friends. How is he? 3a, frm de 
am wed ze WR Sa Saal. at sm qe HEU. Ss Sat e? 


Mr. Puri : Very well. He has sent you his regards. 
ad aa. a ts Fe q fest forge. 


Mr. Kapoor : Please convey the same on my behalf. 
ves aed «Wu ana Wm faune. 


(Rra ay ara a qii amar ctas omit 8 ) 


Rifa eqs : sit, ara cif 
fotos vit : gu deeft Bt en sre at 


fuftrar age : wet vit, qeseih pa uma È | 
cian, sirer mata cif i 

fi. vtt : (cfd gu) ware | BT Aes, M 
sr at ot uaa, gout A ete 


fa. aye : St ret, sta À ati decur EI 
3 asi afee AIN EI 

fix. vt : athe steer! AY fia aerate res it 
aé $13 amriga FEI 


fit. age : ot ei, À arent a atest aE TAA 
Esa an wea e fH. Gal? 


fi. qi : ot A Re da am gfe À amica 
Terr UR afta N, eunt ar afeai sik 
Us a È ast FA Ht eet BI Gate 


Mrs. Kapoor : Please have tea. ita $a À. 

Mrs. Puri : There was no need for taking the trouble. 
Sam ata A ats wi eft q zuo. 

Mrs. Kapoor : No trouble at all. Please have some Namkeen. 
qt zs uz aie. its $3 um TSM. 

Mr. Puri : (taking it) Thank you. Are you still with N.K. 
Industries Mr. Kapoor? fag. am q fea fag 03.3. 
ves fü. a? 

Mr. Kapoor : No, I am with Shrikant Industries now. | am 
Assistant Manager there. Ñ, ag Ùa fag stata goats 
ars, ang Um ARE AIN ZN. 

Mr. Puri : Oh, I see! My friend Mr. Jagdish Bhasker is also 
there. He is in accounts. AÌ, ag St! Arg tas fA. wet 
UAL FI Hea SSN. St Fal FA APIA. 

Mr. Kapoor : Yes, I know Bhasker very well. What do you 
do Mr. Puri? ùq, 3g À sex d Aa, afe | q g fix 
qq? 

Mr. Puri : | am Accounts Manager in the State Bank of 
India. As for my family, we have two daughters and one 
son. Our elder daughter is already married. Sumit, my 


SAMI Ser fi wed Bret È | 


fa. Hye : sit am DA AA PN Hr TET 2? 
fa. vit : ae atu. wera À we vl 1 


faftrar gå : ara ét ae dfe Saher m 
va ard ot ae wet Fae WM, ax sik 
AEA WHESR ASH È | 


fafa age : eun sel TET Ht aS erra 
ak FARK ASH È | 


fi. vtt : HY Alea, Veet Hei BH HUA È? 


aap A 
| 
fa. it : aei Baa FIA FT TT È? 


fir. age: atta dia ume a 
fa. qt : wea 3 ah ur ate faa e? 


fit. age : it ae mé sema dian isum 
are sui ues te arhfen d few fam 
èi 


fi. qÅ: ata gA RR È, un? 


ra age : sil ei, we i om ver È I 


fir. aye: (a ai frfa gå A) 9a 32 
Wee! 

WES : (Aaa È) TT | 

fi. vit : at aga, Her ae u$? 


We : Mt ws dle $, remm 
fir. vit : vga, TE ated fora mee wt 8? 


son is the youngest. 31g U4 371328 ÙIN z4 Re Sw 
ath fear. Us wit ag fett, at $a z zizd te q4 aH, 
HA Use Stet FI RA Hits. ufus, Wm A gaz 
are, 

Mr. Kapoor : And what is your younger daughter doing? 
Us ale vu uH AM zie Ben? 

Mr. Puri : She is studying in B.A. final. 

Ñ Sa el FF Lu, merge. 

Mr. Puri : She is also doing a course in interior decoration, 
these days. She is fair, beautiful and a very sensible girl. 
i ga sich gin o d A fn RA, dra Su. 
Ñ sup eun afepea Us sp ufus me. 

Mr. Kapoor : Our son Rahul also is a very intelligent and 
sensible boy. Ha FA VET Higa gut 31 AU £2fersie e 
fast afa. 

Mr. Puri : Where is Rahul working, Mr. Kapoor? 
aan $3 Tee ata, fa. qu? 

Mr. Kapoor : He is Marketing Executive in Navyug 
Industries. & ga fev wagta 24 eq gets. 

Mr. Puri : How long has he been working there? 
era eiim iar St ata afán 230? 

Mr. Kapoor : About three years. Aase wt $us. 

Mr. Puri : What course has Rahul done? 
afe ard eur WEA SA? 

Mr. Kapoor : He is a first class commerce graduate. After 
that, he has done a diploma in sales and marketing. € 
fsm 23 des te arch fen. 

Mr. Puri : Oh, I see. Is Rahul around Mr. Kapoor? 
ai, amg Wi. ga Tee sume fu wq 

Mrs. Kapoor : Yes, he is just coming. 4, @ zt Wee «fi. 


(ger omm è) 

Mr. Kapoor : (To Mr. & Mrs. Puri) My son Rahul. 
"WI UE. 

Rahul : (sits down) Namaskar. TAR. 

Mr. Puri : So Rahul, how is everything? 
A ug, eri gs vafer? 

Rahul : Very well, thank you. 331 aa, ifa] 

Mr. Puri : What is your job profile Rahul? 
ate vu un wa unge veo? 


Tee : A ant dort St aI TES 
(saia qii) Ht Aes, wefan, 
festan sik teaei afa wr aH 
ren & | 

fir. vit : A-a À semel 3? 

Wee : feeit, zt, tara ak efemmi 


fit. HY: USA A HIT WES STH He RI È 
ZEA SAA HSA BAK SAN FH 
pia È | sit aA eb acer ot eM arit 
[d 


fa. qå : a at aga stot ara FTEs NT 
PA ure ved el? 
We : Mi, wer A ata ca feni 


fit. vit : star ste. FRR afin uei 8 
fadt qt? 

Ee : ot ms ca fancier 

fit. it : ofer 3 fero Gera gu gue È? 


We : at a A eumd www dem 
ufos 3 fero dp AM des H at orar 
spem È | 


fa. ait: (f Hye 3) dr dir & ism Baa faa 
at sra d sepu EE | sa eH wen 
fera a aa war aft tetera di. $ 1 Tet 
€ 3 ama fic ue HET | 


TR. wt : St oret Tay) 
fa. afte faferar vit : (Pra PR A) ores 
wt 


wget othe aha HAT : TAR | 


Rahul : I look after sales, pricing, distribution and advertis- 
ing of our consumer goods. I$ YH FATT res, Wefan, 


Mr. Puri: Which areas do you cover? fara ukaa Sqn? 
Rahul : Delhi, U.P., Punjab and Haryana. 
Sel, y.h., dara te efe. 

Mr. Kapoor : Rahul is doing very well. His annual package 
is about 70,000. And his next promotion is also expected 
very soon. Uga «i Seq at aa. fea Case das zu 
SASS 70,000. Us first TRS THI gut adferat A RES 
ad a. 

Mr. Puri : That's very good. Do you travel a lot Rahul? 
ea 3d Te. qq eue H ele TEA? 

Rahul : Yes, about ten days a month. 
du, Has! 24 SH 3 HY, 

Mr. Puri : Oh I see. How far is your office from here? 
ail ang di. BIS HR Fa AR afta win fea? 

Rahul : About ten kilometres. 318132 23 farcitited, 

Mr. Puri : What are your future plans Rahul? 
ale sm WR pr TES? 

Rahul : For the time being, I am happy in Navyug. But for 
better prospects I can always consider a change. PR « 
erm an, omg wn SH FA Tap. Fe mi Ser ARE. M 
oA aaa HAST H est. 

Mr. Puri : (to Mr. Kapoor) Yes quite true. It's a real pleasure 
meeting you all. We will make a move now. Here this is 
my address and telephone number. Soon I'll get in touch 
with you again. 3TH alge Z. Fea 31 fester Wise Wife | 
aia. dt faa p a ya as. fes fea sa Wm usa ts 
CoH TaN. qu ag faci He 4 ca fae q at, 

Mr. Kapoor : O.K. Thank you. 31.4. FF. 

Mr. & Mrs. Puri : (to Mrs. Kapoor) O.K. Namaskar. 
HH, TARR. 


Rahul & Mrs. Kapoor : Namaskar. TAR. 


(fà site ffir Git amv arent ama wg) 


fa. qå : vite aen were è quem? 

faftrar vit : erra at ctw $a TH ara Vast 
FPA A Tec AT MTT S Aa TRL 
PAI 


fa. gå : fga, EAA! 


Mr. Puri : What do you think Geeta? aïe g 4 fei mm? 
Mrs. Puri : They seem to be O.K. but you must speak to 
Jagdish Bhaskar before finalizing anything. 8 di z sil 
HS. ae qp ee edis z Ue wnepi fW FRIE- 
Mr. Puri : Oh yes, ofcourse! Ñ ra, afrad ! 


faa Haet areata Marriage Negotiation (Wf ATTON ) 


agh A engent eat peres The Boy Meets the Girl ( 4 ata tea a e ) 
(fe, atte füfirar ange art ae ger otc det fiver a ura Gitar ai de? v1 m Sart & ferr omi $1) 
fir. age : THER fi. wd i Mr. Kapoor : Good evening (Namaskar) Mr. Puri. 
qe fai (THe) fiet qd. 
fi. qÅ : memi ear 8, angi Mr. Puri : Good evening. Welcome, please come in. 
TS afin. dem, wilst HA 24. 
fafirar et : Tenn aga Mrs. Puri : Namaskar. Please be seated. 
3fau i THER. vila «t feg. 
(wa dad 8 ) 
fit. gr: aad adi furit Mr. Kapoor : This is my daughter Priya. 
feu sur "m iex fira. 
frat : TAR | Priya : Namaskar, TAR. 
fit. qå : Aa ser fiai Mr. Puri : This is my son Sumit. Ra ga WIg «4 «fim. 
ga : THEE | Sumit : Namaskar. TRR. 
(Trev Sar cas ami & ) 
fafirar vit : eife der eife i Mrs. Puri : Please have something cold. 
fi. age: aii fu. qd wa ur wet ure Mr. Kapoor : So, how is everything Mr. Puri? 
wt, ers ea fmn fiet qd? 
fit. vit : eat at HU 3 us dle-Sm È | Mr. Puri : Fine, by God's grace. Thank you. 
UTA | TRA, wm Tee Wa. Faq, 
fats age : ty Ht wand di eti $3? Mrs. Kapoor : | think Renu's exams are over. 
ang fera pst erstes om ai. 
faferar ait : Gti ga wei St 20 aha wu Mrs. Puri : Yes. They were over on the twentieth of this 
7g at month. X8. a stay AA q AAAA AR fea AU. 


(thet are, firarg, Tub ante car amr è ) 
nC afta, aÅ at aaah, fue sU Mrs, Puri: Sumit, offer snacks and sweets to everyone. 
afta, site cian te ia z atas. 
"s. : i Tel cat) si aed ant, À um ae Priya : (refuses tea) No thanks Auntie, I don't take tea. 


dti 3i dau aid, am See tH A. 

faferar wit : at sik Fe cit 71 ats ARR Mrs. Puri : Have something else then. Have some more 
aa coke. tq gafi Vea 24. ta WW HR FNG. 

frat : sit ae, vam | Priya : No, thanks. Ñ, J74. 

fra vit : ar 3 aot sik eter vata d! Mrs. Puri : O.K. Have some burfi, and namkeen. 
ei tq wu scopo Us Tua. 

frat : (QF gas chil 8) mm | Priya : (picks up one piece) Thank you. 4%, 

fatter et : v1 el $? Mrs. Kapoor : Where is Renu? d3R ga t1? 


fafa vit : 3 sa gerd &i Mrs. Puri : I'll call her. IZA PIA ex. 


(3rqt 8 t1 at qe emit F ) 


vp mmi 

faftrar age : nad vq At ore Bah Gert 
tere qt A 7$ 3? 

Ws gi 

füftrat er : sree ET SU El 1? 


Ty: HA cafe Saher (3 siet 
ARMAS) Hl UH BDA- Hla HT Wt |! 
FAH ACTA FH GM FAM BR mum $ 
arg fsump anb a fuenpe s wis $i 

fafirst att : sit, vq aga eb afe um smt 
& afan ra sm aii at at un- 
aera at fara gut iw $i 


fafa age : cue di aga sod ara $a Sat 
al We Aa STD FEA HHT È | 


fre: wah, eat a en dn sik yw ara Ñ 
ae sire areata Hz 


fafa aye : (fra qd? 3) Ad wa 3 dts 
ala & oup em sere fem Het sik do 
wand È? 

fafaa vit : ei, ei, sai wet ong A mper 
feudi $, Rex eu qut HA A aaa 81 


fuferar ange: (fa qc A) aga en qut HAL 
T weh eet ex age ahh wp aga d 
LIE ZCECEd 

fit. aur: he R 


Renu : Namaskar. TARR. 


Mrs. Kapoor : Renu come sit near me. t1 #4 fae fan rit. 
So, your exams are over? Ñ, AR FSH BIR aia? 

Renu : Yes. 2. 

Mrs. Kapoor : What are you doing these days? 
ale AR 4 eet ds Su. 

Renu : | am doing a short course in interior decoration. 
Besides I like cooking and designing clothes also. 31g 
v zin sp vé pd v4 AR Salter. faunqs sm 

Mrs. Puri : Renu is a very good cook. Most of the cooking 
and household work is managed by her only. T mt a 
ad Te qu. Me se v pfn te Cuts Th TU 
ive wm ec siet. 

Mrs. Kapoor : That's very good. For a girl it is very important 
to know all this. 4zu Ot T. wR at Tel ze vp at 
gae pae feu. 

Priya : Mummy why don't we let Renu and Bhaiya talk to 
each other alone for a while. Ft arg Sr dt ez v US 
Sar efe g fu seu sed mW 3 We. 

Mrs. Kapoor : (fo Mrs. Puri) | think it is a good idea. Can 
we sit somewhere else for sometime. 318 fa zz Za 3 
T anafea. Ha at fae AM ueu TR BAIA? 

Mrs. Puri : Yes, why not. Let me show you around. Then 
we can sit in the other room. 38, ag Ae. cte Ht N qa 
at a fare A a at BM, 

Mrs. Kapoor : (to Mr. Kapoor) Come, let us sit in the other 
room. Let Rahul and Renu talk to each other, 4, ae 
ara fae ae SU. de Wee Us cle zs mu 

Mr. Kapoor : Alright. SÝTE. 


(mh ard 8 101g61 athe 11 oma 3 ara ard 81) 


WES : ay wb A icra udi i? 
W: mi sfera Ñ | 

WZA : SI Wa wd À UARA À? 
T4: eA, ga ati A i 


WEA : aA eiA aem 8? 


Rahul : Which college did you attend’ 
faa aida fee q ates? 
Renu : Gargi college. "Tfi PNA. 
Rahul : What were your subjects? afe st a URA? 
Renu : History, Economics and English. 
Rahul : What are your hobbies? afe am at elas? 


T: GM sem at qom at feum A 
HIS FAM ret Baa À WS Alaa wes 
ak afro gra it steer emm È i 


WES: He ufus Tae d? 
YL: ees pen fret Aha, reet anfa i 


WZA : (rer wale gu) vri ufa À ament 
aa send 2 | 

W: (wale gu) qe UN ot ren, 3j Sra 
TSA eM a We Wagn arem en feu i 

TES : AN BG Mel 3b STR HM HEA redi È? 


Yap iue a AT agua are sk wel m ae ml 
"fifa oe ff Hen € | 


Tet : ub sad n ag Red were smi 
ni-a A Sela Sel R Fae SAM SAH 
ma TEM | Fa ST Uta 3» are Frege 
RT We | 


W: Hh, TEU 
WA : sa aay Å ped GH are Yo wed i 


vq: 3f seen eit fs ary ant vett à 
PN-N AME THA F | 


ee : À aed e fH ae d Test cre a 


Renu : Cooking and designing clothes. In my spare time I 
also read novels and listen to music. pfn ts fearsfn 
Fa. FF Als AM SSA BIS Aira the laws te fera 
g "fs. 

Rahul : What type of music? afe ag aim fer? 

Renu : Light film songs and gazals. 

Rahul : (shyly) What are your expectations from a husband? 
afe sm ak URRA win s eui? 

Renu : (shyly) He should be loving, caring and understand- 
ing. €t Ys «ft eife, Hay te efen, 

Rahul : Do you want to work after marriage? 

SA ae g at sme? 
Renu : That depends on my in-laws and the circumstances 


after marriage. ¢2 feast aif Are Saas Us « af 


amet Af. 


Rahul : One last but very important question. Being the only 
son I'll always stay with my parents. Can you adjust in 
the family? 4 eme we att née saves, sh a ATA 
WA AR fae aada R fae mg vu. wes AT 
fact. 

Renu : Yes sure. 24 Yan. 

Rahul : Now you too can ask me whatever you want. 

"IS 4 53 sire Ht íeus i. 

Renu : I would also like to know about your expectations 
from your wife. 31g qs WAA emp z À sms un 
Waa sin dn Sm. 


Rahul : | want her to be my true friend and life partner. 


staa mi et i og Ate BUF ot ME g Ms Uc CEH WAT. 
(QÑ & ni-a ara art 81) 
ART RR: srg R HHT STIS FSIS! — Mrs. Kapoor : You have a nice and spacious house. 
q ea A Teu ts AIE ETSU. 
fafirar vit : sf afar) Mrs. Puri : Thank you. 44, 
fats ayr: (aga a 013) Bi, qu ai 3 — Mrs. Kapoor : (To Rahul and Renu) Yes, did you talk to 
Sm À HS seta ml an each other? 3a, fss q zig z $a sr? 


fafa vit : sik ue mu wma u qs és 
AR 31 

fit. aye : ot rel, ar, TATE | we 3m 
efl | amm È wed et fic erem erit i 


Mrs. Puri : Please have another cup of tea or something 
cold. tits ta arre wu adm a aie unum wies. 

Mr. Kapoor : No thanks, | think we will make a move now. 
We hope to meet again soon. Ñ ğu, ang fere at faa 
Tj a ya as, at ety z le atts Wm. 


fü qam we THI Aa ate A? Mr. Puri: You have my phone number I hope? 


qi Wm TA BAG E? 
LET EET Mr. Kapoor : Yes, I have, 24, arg ta. 
TE (7:8) m fn fea t Rahul : (to Renu) Bye. See you. 41, Ñq, 


Wu Renu : Bye. 9f. 


Talking About Careers ( eife HaTse «ams ) 


Hest affe rater 


Sales And Marketing ( West tz mAn ) 


(thea ara} ina grin alten d; ura were & fent mar è fF ag areal & ane fare Bhan m qa mt) 


vites : Te dfi siti 
Wr ayra : Te fafi aa | a e? 


ARS : St ara d, Sema | HH, Fa STR 
Uh wed Tee RTI 


yt. a : ei AH, Het ea ara 2? 

aha: afe amt at vat e$, gu ad AA 
areal pum ct È AT Taree Gnd 
ety 3 amp amm $a sm 
were e fe sedi & me faune 
Pala He? 


yt. TR : Pan wesaza sm 8? 


dafs : Te n b e 


a : siae, qua D TET EU È AA WIS 
aga a uud at aufs wet È | 


yit. enifyres : staan, F fasrta YR n $ 
st qu En ume $2 wb zu wu 
ara e? 

Ru : Aa tar tar Fel E À arg S 
are me uem fea TÀ ardt sd 
fret | 


wit. aifyres : regt! qu den 3 Sa Bt hea? 


Aa: A era A A E EL EECES 


Neeraj : Good evening uncle. JS {aff 3181. 

Prof. Kaushik : Good evening Neeraj. How are you? 
Te Safin Aa. a3 mg? 

Neeraj : Fine, thank you. Uncle, | need your advice on some- 
thing very important. WA, 444, sta, am ats aR 

Prof. Kaushik : Yes Neeraj, what is it? 44 40a, ate ga $2? 

Neeraj : You know uncle, I have appeared in the twelfth 
class examination this year. My result is expected next 
month. Could you please advise me on what career to 
choose after twelfth? 4 À sae, arg ga IAE Fa q 
ZAT sema Srey fau Sa, WIS Taree gut WHATS 
FRR FY, HS Fi vega Ht airs ale BRIN g TA 
SRT TACHI? 

Prof. Kaushik : What are your subjects? 
afz sm an ws? 

Neeraj : Commerce. 174. 

Prof. Kaushik : How have you done your papers? 
gr fa qunm? 

Neeraj : Not very well uncle. I don't expect to get more than 
sixty percent marks. We AÅ Aci Hehe. 3g Sle Waa 
z iz a èa feed wate med, 

Prof. Kaushik : I see. What about starting some business? 
Have you given it a thought? 31g vif, ate arse RIAN 
wm fria? $3 q fires gc 51 ae, 

Neeraj : I don't think I have an aptitude for that. I'll prefer 
doing some good job oriented course. 311% Ste feta ang 


aa a lial 


Prof. Kaushik : I see. How are you in maths Neeraj? 
aE À. BIS mq mde hea? 
Neeraj : I think, I am reasonably good in maths. 


ang fire amp ta terrae Ts 23 3m. 


gifs ; va at qu, e Pio F 
gd s wd rm fs ea af men 
Al 


dira: stare, 33 afia d f mm em t? 


Jt afr ; eta rna af dius 
EE EE E ACE PEE 
Weg es Uy rae TA TT 
PEU THR ATG qn HP TTT LA 
AAR Tad a 


stem: Fa Bile EE E area a 
fira ain? 

Vk : i a Tea | 

AH; FA AY TH Ho Tw SCALA EU 
EE ER 

y afr ; are feto sis uen Si 
te te kN a Enc BT E È 
Hel TH HAL TAIL A did 
fid d ip che af 
qm 


uc ; ae ere, EE EC E CE 
m ati 


Prof. Kaushik : In that case, you can do a course in finance 
management or alternatively a course in sales and 


marketing, $4 42 33, q 391 3 3 3d FF d PRG 
aif aeaea a ad vi des Ue ran, 

Neeraj : What is the duration of these courses, uncle? 
fe a z qn aif che fiat, aii? 

Prof. Kaushik : Finance management is a one year course. 
But I will suggest, you should go in for a 2 or 3 year 
course in sales and marketing. Later you can do a course 


in computer accountancy, ENG Atm $31 31 3 ER 
Td, c am far re, q SM Fa HH af d n 
orc ke e mea, p EXE Eon EC EDD! 
AREE | 

Neeraj : Do these courses have good job prospects? 
3 cha afta ta Te ota setae? 

Prof, Kaushik : Yes quite good, 318 3182 TE. 

Neeraj : Could you suggest the names of some institutes? 
He YAMS Un sis m to 

Prof. Kaushik : Natonal Institute of Sales offers a very 
good course in sales and marketing. As for computer 
accountancy all the computer institutes offer courses in 
la Sura dz ain den aie a Ts ate R 
aati, ta cama verd, fe am 

Neeraj : Thank you very much uncle. You have really given 
me valuable advice, S] i ws sm, 7 fa fam] 
fre wt equa SR 


wienn Journalism ( rfr ) 
( aha 3 ster ard gre far a vlt dd ar ori afr & are 
ren ec fer phar aras à ara aA 61) 
Waly : TE THAT AL | Sandeep : Good moming sir. T$ Tift sA 
A. aa : Te miN Beta sme WD Prof, Kaushik : Good morning Sandeep, What are you do- 
a ing these days? e wein ch. afe am q in da Sa? 
HAN: N Tare A ma, aA Sandeep Waiting for the result sir. Actually, | came to seek 
am gum GR RO your advice on what career to take up after graduation, 


FO Ae HUT TA | fen fere tret, ang dm Ble AN ATE 
si afe afta z ie om ame TTT, 
y. afr : qn iem si mU $3) Prof. Kaushik : You are doing English honours, isn't it? 
q am gen fre a, re R? 


aly : Ft, nÀ Siem A tae m mun Sandeep : Yes sir, but | am not interested in M.A. English. 
Fed | FI sy t Toon $ qm fadi Could you suggest me some professional course, | can 
aa Mihara are A h Tere ea Ef do after my graduation? 4a FY, s amy UH sz $e 


W. wife : srifersn 3 at queni Wu qu 
$2 mer A qu orsi fered Ht eti 


ada : ft un, wifes Arata & zfem 
ART HI User WH I FIR Fo Ha 
arena saan at utres 3 393 81 


Gh mfra ; A fran a a per ferc tfa 
are ard È | 


deta : sa Hrd Hom fac ema e uu 


wt. wire : a area are Srifersn aT 
art ae ea fara À at que fie 
fen, scacifaa ifsa sik veaeh 
3p Aa 3 fada wea wet aed 
Afama a za at aifast ar faa aga 
sea $ | 


adie : sak ore GS feu que at had ferit? 


Wt. ayran : sam sm qn snam, Paral 
"m Zt. a. 35 fera ary mu Weed BT A-D: 
Ue 3 spp ae qH wads eu 
yere (Wemeen) wi efus d Wb wm 
at Wed | 


adie : ra ald & fem ag m uud 
at dene ea E? 

W. foren : feeit afiafi sik aeaa 
Fee yfai erat eurer d wi 
war 35 afa suere: p yup Sea 
wma faen sir wr MI Orica d 8n 
ag TA È | 


"diu: aga aga Were M ume À 
ifam A N fen wet HAI È | 


74 OR, Sew. HS 4 Ae Wb wn witha BM, ME 
a | sme Ag DAWA? 

Prof. Kaushik : What about journalism? I think you have a 
flair for writing. afe aanse Safar? arg few q $a A 
TASK Wit Tse. 

Sandeep : Yes sir, | have also been the editor of the English 
section of our college magazine. Some of my articles 
have also been published in local newspapers and 
magazines. 48 W7, 1g ta aderat A fa weter aim fe 
fem tar sum sme aifers sa. wu sim "m 
affar ta sedi sla Uses A che Ja qui te 

Prof. Kaushik : Well, in my opinion journalism is a good 
course for you. det, 4 "Tg stairs, wifes gut A TS 
send mi 3. 

Sandeep : What is the duration of this course sir? 
ale a « wq sim fau wn ax? 

Prof. Kaushik : Two years. But simple journalism is not 
enough. I suggest, you should go in for specialized 
courses in print media, electronic media or advertising. 
All these branches of journalism have very good job 
prospects. z $a. ae fare wrifersn gai Ale FAM. GS 
FI, q YS À SA HN enaengss Sifts ga file vifa, 

Sandeep : What kind of job will I get after that? 
afe GSS sm ue fac aig He sme e? 

Prof. Kaushik : You can work for magazines and newspapers 
or T.V. After you have gained 5-6 years of experience 
you can also work independently as a consultant. q ka 
ah mi Aia ds aA siz A.R. e ese 
ma- fud sfm wawdiftsru 4 aa sce? ah 

Sandeep : Which Institutes do you recommend for the 
course? fara Eediaqen g q fenis wait wd? 

Prof. Kaushik : Both Delhi University and Jawaharlal Nehru 
University offer a variety of courses in journalism. 
Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan also has a good reputation. ae 
Seat qafi te wap Fee aPrafsa sitet A 
sued) site after va ifea. erecta fae war adferat 
ts ace rnm. 

Sandeep : Thank you very much sir. I think journalism is 
the right career for me. faq At ra Uz. ag féjes reifen 
TA we HA wh AH. l 


as h 


Computers ( agew ) 


(agd aa ( BISA) I Ure ura Tea «ft wt. ata d; ura afin Waist gara a fent 3mm 81) 


ifia : Ts Sahm wt 
yt. afr: : Te fafi fea, $8 e? 


ikea : ot ctw dcm, aerei dose À am 
PRAN ATT, vert fer, smit vene 
"mem € 

jt. uds : quet muc À usta E? 

‘fea : st aga, MAEPA | 

We. pfo : un qu n Fel TAT Wed? 


Afa : ot acere, YÀ aga ard is aT 
amm Tet È I AL fera gaiff afera À 
ùeis (afam) wr aga «fo en 


dt. wires : qmi fasi $ À dr? 


Afa : ot ae ac Aa fata at aH TT AÀ 
wem Fel È | 

Wr. atya : aret dt fea qmi pe À 
weer that f 


Oka : ot at) ae A ean faces ar fees smi 


dafs um qu ee diea t? 
Afa : A m, sepes onem omm ti 


Vit. ayre : fic di qu qox St et onm 
PRN & P STAT Wed I 

fea : an ama AR fera, fant ard ar Gera à 
wad f 

yit. atyn : facet faf ate gar 
giga À ae- SHAR Sia 
Sree € (qu HEAT stib À fair 


Weg wu fe qut meum wu — 


SH Akfa a eres ats ane 


Rohit : Good evening sir. TS Saft W. 

Prof. Kaushik : Good evening Rohit, how are you?, 
Te afin fed, BIS Sm 3? 

Rahul : Fine, thank you. Sir, | need your advice on what 
career to take up after twelfth. P37, Taq, A, ang dte 
" Usage ata ate afta Oz IR HT SMT CASH. 

Prof. Kaushik : What are your subjects? afe 3C AR UIRA. 

Rahul : Science, Non-medical. wu, aaafeaa. 

Prof. Kaushik : Don't you want to be an engineer? 
rz qp ate z sit ua Eafe? 

Rohit : Actually sir, | am not expecting very good marks. It 
will be difficult for me to get admission in an Engineer- 
ing College. TAANA BY, sm wu Are weise qd TS 
wad, zz faa at fefinee wi az te efaa 44 

Prof. Kaushik : What about business? Have you given it a 
thought? afe 31ar32 fasta? ta q fiaa ze 3 Me? 

Rohit : No sir, | don't think I have an aptitude for business. 
at wm, am Ste fuss ang $a 03 Ofeege wik faata, 

Prof. Kaushik : I see. Have you done computers at school 
Rahul? 31g fl. $a 4 Sa pA Ue vpet UE? 

Rohit : Yes sir. It was a part of our syllabus. 
du Ww Fe ais 4 ore aff sme facta. 


Prof. Kaushik : Are you interested in computers? 
Sm q $2 FA HASH? 

Rohit : Yes sir, I find computers quite interesting. 
Fa Wm, I HES vues Farge efe. 

Prof. Kaushik : [n that case, you can go in for a career in com- 
puters. 14 @2 $E, q 34 Til FA PAR A PRR T3 ped. 

Rohit : Could you suggest me some course sir? 
HS qu bun wh uo 

Prof. Kaushik : There are a variety of computer courses 
offered by Delhi University and various other computer 
institutes. You could go in for a diploma course in 
computer programming or opt for specialized courses 
like secretarial or hardware courses. $35. AK A auget 
sif apex Sift sins ag Seat qfrafc ts ftra 
HN HY FAS. q ops Ub A HN H fern end 
Treue sif aft site vic enaenee wifes me 
Awefise ait esas after. 


fea : afta d for m em 0? Rohit : What is the duration of these courses sir? 
acra «qun aite da ofa YO 
Jar : facet aif A 283 Art TH Prof, Kaushik : Diploma courses are mostly of 2 to 3 years 
HL THA ATA t Ble SMA Te SHA duration, But in case of short term job oriented courses, 
HH arafu -A SATA (HENA) the duration may vary institute wise. fete afta 3 


m mica ti Wed affe TI A Id QU. He FI HA SAG VIG v 

Ba Aife PST, «eq À att RIZR IR. 

AfA: HF AY HA Fe RC BO Rohit : Could you suggest the names of some Institutes sir? 
qq t qi We qn alis qm lor WU 


gir: vit az gada vum Prof. Kaushik : All major universities offer courses in 
3 ar-a qe 3 afr TIT È | various branches of computers. Among the private 
TEA seed H 03,378.37 21. v T] institutes N.L.L T. has a very good name, Besides, Aptech, 
v È gu aman tos, IRM, Uptron and Brilliant also offer diploma courses with 
faferiz ante wit & fere ait 0, good job prospects, ffe sr afafa aif af 
maana s wwe Ataa ers fm rupes Sn de Rl 
qt am am. tst ard Te M, fae, tuos, arc 
Ue fafie send) ater fev fu fae qs ofa 
Ws. m, AÀ Sign are ate p wow Rohit: Sir, 1 can draw very well. Is there a computer course, 
de weer ae t fond t ga eio a] where this ability of mine can be utilized? R, 3 $ 


Fea BY ge R | a ad aa. qu ton a emp are, dom fem vafe 
Bat Mea a at Id 
yif anb et qa wae Ue CfA Prof. Kaushik : Yes of course. You can do a diploma in 
À fei m wid 8 Graphics and Animation, 38 aif a. 1 q ai fein 
m miiran te ftm 


Aea: Bt aval yin (wy) Kf Rohit: Thank you very much for your guidance sir. I think, 
appen Hf qmm should join a computer course, dag d Ae THR AN 
ad 3 A fen vn RT MESA wm, ang ftis, AR YS WA A uet. 


fami d TEM d feu Talking to a Property Dealer for Renting a Flat 


git dont ania (nz a denim a) 


DECRE (AA) | Customer : Good moming. TE Wf. 
ghi Ser : qeu wu sm ders, Property dealer : Good moming sir. Please have a seat 
FET Yes, what can I do for you? [e vein s ea ta 3 
EAE CK HEEL | EU 
bL CER PTY oed Customer : | want to rent a flat, 8g SÝR g Ùe at t, 
yid N: fmt Property dealer : In which area sir? 2 fera qian at? 
pes : iren fae À, Customer : In Pashchim Vihar. 73 Viren fitm. 
gez der cs ne m e? Property dealer : May I know your name sir? 
: 3 amd qom 
MH : WNT TATRA, Customer : Prashant Shrivastav. VW ATEA. 


faz ier : st ome TH aU E? Property dealer : What do you do sir? 3fe & 4 q W? 


Ten : Ñ tah. deua À afud 
Wael ster : sm mum ete aed È? 


Tew : TÀ À asec A sien, Stefi s 
fraa aren sete afer! cractea AR at 
"feu sit Um sre] aera «ii 


wiaet ren: sya ase wm BIT? 
MER : Hie Veara di EN Wen 


wraet ster cwn a ean aed? 


MER : A WH al Vee! Wenn Salen, uet wu 
aren si ated Gera 5 ern fet 


wruet Stet cem Ha qun ed e? 


mga : ferri weet am fear weh | fau ua 
He b sd dh WHA TES Wen e! 


ufui tem : STH, SSH ST AH STAT dI 
atk iaa 4. ae ara font i 


Wes : M-894, IMR sik Au ech 
Far È 75134501 


fadt ster : dre $ Hara urea | WA ere 
"gp saa ARNI À argh fero 3regt ut Jte 
ds qm! 

MER : feat omma entm? 

nr ster : ous et fea d A ava wu 
FEN | 

MER : dla 21 arg HA Gu 2? 


wai ter : st À AA an fae 
MER : A Ae € 1 TU Ped] Ho ifs 


wi ster : st, ama fara fs Wa mi 


Customer : | am assistant manager in N.P. Industries. 
am Uy afe Tera A Ua. FSR. 

Property dealer : What type of flat do you want? 
ale EY am we? 

Customer : A two bedroom flat with drawing, dining and 
kitchen. I want two toilets and also a good balcony. 4 Z 
We AAA A TS aera. 

Property dealer : What is your budget? afe 341 an wae? 

Customer : About 2500/- per month. 
aame g MSHS IGA SSS WU HU. 

Property dealer : Which floor do you want? 
fara weit | 3 are? 

Customer : Preferably, first floor. | want an airy and sun 
facing house in a good neighbourhood. farRtact me 
Wan. ag ate Wa uas] te aa fH esa $4 HS 
THES. 

Property dealer : When do you want to see the flat? 
d4 g g ate z Wa wie? 

Customer : As soon as you can show me. You see, | have to 
shift positively by the end of this month. Gj 3TH Wit 7] 
aa vith. di, em a ee fee a ctr ae 
fea niu. 

Property dealer : Oh, I see. Let me note down your address 
and telephone number? 3l, 31 | cz Ht ale raa aN 
viu te eet Far. 

Customer : C-894, Azadpur. And my telephone number is 
7513450. @t-894, IMER. US Wm te Tat vu 
7513450. 

Property dealer : O.K. Mr. Srivastav. Give me some time. 
I will find a nice flat for you. 31.35. fet sitara. fira 
Ht WW cen. SH fret uS A ATES WOES WW G, 

Customer : How much time will you take? 
ars Fa vmm fact g eH? 

Property dealer : I'll get back to you in a day or two. 
ag face a TAA HS ANS. 

Customer : O.K. What is your commission? 


AH, afe A AN HATA? 


Property dealer : Two months rent sir. g 424 Ye A. 
Customer : Alright. Please do something quickly. 
Hera. wits | mf faerat. 


Property dealer : Yes, Yes. Don't worry at all. Bye sir. 
aa, du. Ste ad Ue sien ag M. 


stent & fert ead 
arr : at ea A stat an mdi? 
Tenn : Ñ eii 
var : pe ufi mi 
art : Ts ifi, weiter afar) 


air : Fay (rema) | 

BART: STI ATA? 

air: dit fara 

tan: ary faarfea È a faafe? 

ater : faanfeas 

sr: ar wera safes a att & feu 
wens faa È 1 sth è SE 


Wm: az 

Am: ameet aafferfasesres (Aaf 
ream) m e? 

din : ot Hosp. € 1 ua arem 33 
nadie vit mfsrarame 3 emu 
an ides Ñ feam an dheaa mn 
sit faa ei 


tra : egf six wees F svat aan BTS 
8? 

Stor : St ere Wee ufa fuae i 

FAT : FT AT GENTE WD TH Gu Ud $2 


virer : ot, 3 weer wad wr wp cm 
Hl Wed! R I 

frat omm amm suu wee fad seu 
wm fra i? 

at : ot zi, 74 pus dena Hun om 
"Lu, 3; ye ae Hy [aum 2 | 


BAR : RI 37s ammi aei Atal sr d e? 
"rar : St edo sa À pe acorn redi gi 
rar: aui? 


Úm : ae We Ged R È quu sema das Wi 
arnt Fel $2 


An Interview for a Job ( ÙA 32a] TA 31 Gla ) 


Seema : May I come in sir? À 318 BA FA AV? 
Manager : Yes please. 74 GTS. 
Seema : Good morning sir. TS AA Az 


Manager : Good morning, please sit down. 

Seema : Thank you. JF, 

Manager : What is your name? ate Fat Zn FA? 

Seema : Seema Viswas. 4141 farata. 

Manager : Married or unmarried? Afg siz sre? 

Seema : Married. Hfis. 

Manager : You have applied for the post of a personal 
assistant. Right? 4 ţa Urs wit a Wee at sp mie 
aae. Wee? 

Seema : Yes sir. TH W. 

Manager : What are your qualifications? 
ale sm un aAA? 

Seema : I am B.Sc. I have also done a diploma in typing and 
shorthand and a secretarial course from the Govt. Poly- 
technic Gaziabad. Hg ty situa. zit. AF ed aad 24 
a fee g emn te vices, te s Geeta wd 
TIA a natie vite ma. 

Manager : What is your speed in typing and shorthand? 
ale ga an ate v4 anfin te wees? 

Seema : Seventy words per minute. Sae aga w fme. 

Manager : Can you work on a computer? 

A qp we s sp HEALY? 

Seema : Yes, | can do the word processing on it. 
aa, ag a wu as WR Ga ze. 

Manager : Have you worked in an office before? 
ta g aes mp feu famn? 

Seema : Yes, | have worked as P.A. to the manager in J.K. 
Industries, 44, 31g &a qas TH diu, aq FAR FATA, 

Manager : Have you left them? èa 4 AR N? 

Seema : No. But | am looking for a change now? 
al. se sms ty afer WR AT ATS. 

Manager : Why? a13? 

Seema : The place is very far. Besides the salary is not enough. 
z AU vup at wu. faumus «el zu Ale FAM. 


ter: on omes dm fm 0? 
Am : gera d TA RII 
der am fa den d amm cd t| 


dh ; sila d fam 

rer : FI om arl e 3 aT A ah 
mIRE? 

vtr : oH ai fae 

rar; nfa vaga eA wai 
via aR A -h afa dq 
TE HA TS GHA È IEN GT s eA 


f 


dm pago m e wed QNT 
El AT Bla A Te 


ier d t fafa faeere gm m E | 
eed e am aq edi 


Tier: day a 


Manager : What is your prescnt salary per month? 
afe ga A e ed Ha? 

Seema : Twenty one hundred rupees per month, 
cdd ESS wis TUR 

Manager : What salary do you expect? 
afe Hed qq uet? 

Seema; Around 3000/-, INTS st erste, 

Manager : Can you communicate in English fluently? 


diari Fa ree med? 
Seema : Ofcourse | can, Hae ag FA. 


Manager : One last but very important question. A personal 
assistant may have to stay back late in office sometimes, 


Can you do that? 44 ae se qd mec Wy. A 
viae fm d dade Ae A n Ul 
(IU) 

Seema : Only once in a while sir, not always, | have a small 
baby, sir IE A A aa AY, Te aiias. Wg ta 3 
via aa, 

Manager : All right Mrs. Viswas. That will do, We will let 
you know soon, afe tee fafa frama, az fart v, at 
faac 3 qt 

Seema : Thank you sir, ŠR W 


feet : zi a E ET 


Door to Door Selling (SI € on al 


( ra; erred ves tr at eh raat E Ro rara A gre èI) 
Housewife : Yes, what's it? TQ, fem $2? 


Wee: (epa eT) enfin em, ÄTA Salesgirl : (Smiling pleasantly) Good moming madam. | am 


HEEL EEG ER 
sere vifa (T RII) 
frere t aa at dfe, vafa si fem 
& fer an t 


feat ; dl, qm ma cago gm È | 


Weed : À À uma iid aum um 
«rti afit, armi rege at fail aem 
d fem em amm AEA HA mm du | 
750 3m 38] Se 500 TA a aa Ñ 
fim ace À Bl 3 vez Sem 
750 ma A a $ aa farga YR | 


Anupa Mishra from Healthy Hearts. Our company has 
brought out a break'ast cereal. Its very nourishing, 
delicious and good for heart. Te Wn em, am m 
TT fen yin edd AEA, BTA HOT tar fo ame A 
sre Ata, gen d fif, Ferien ve Te wit 
ae, 


Housewife : Look, | am very busy right now, 


R, arg n 30 fal Tee A, 


Salesgirl : | appreciate madam. But just spare a moment 


and please look here, For the product's promotion we 
are offering a bargain price. You will get 750 grams for 
the price of 500 grams, Besides, this airtight container 
comes free with the 750 grams pack. am 3ritfarrz Hey, 
We He uper at pie ds veilt epe EN vf e NERE 
WH db am sehen prc wu fene ded 
fiel ma e a wea SAT ga BGS TT, FIER, 
fem tare o pra Yo fae @ Aan fd Tn Yar, 


fen ; Fa a Ü Housewife ; What is the price? fe T 3 WW? 
Wege gem NATH Salesgirl : Only forty rupees. At the counter, the same pack 


TUR is selling for fifty rupees, AeA Hel vds. e 830 
vn ts gar fein it fie ita 
fiot arta et À aga È Housewife : Forty rupees is too much, sid dli Fa 7 Ta. 


eared : Tata Mae Aen, à AMT TAA Ts Salesgirl : Believe me madam it is our economy pack. And 
+) ate arm am ani uen at a m-ai if you buy now, I will give these colourful ballpens as 
ak saat tae fine (affir) extra gifts to you, facta Hem ge a aren qai 


3 fet da ee qag T, ang fae fra dra sepe act 
ta ea TR 3 Y. 
Them TUR seem FETC Tel [FA Housewife : Well, 1 have never tried it before. 
eae: ify ma-a TG m TAL, ST» Salesgirl : Here please, taste it. Your family will love the 
fire d qu Tare AEA TAG amm taste. It is really very good. | have already sold 20 packs 
WE TG AEG aT KE aM in the colony. fear Tats 2vz zz, afte faa ea @ 
sich i 20 te Ba BAG he gun fant at e om b etd tes d 
ECKE 
femi : sta è À ee Housewife : Alright I'l take it. erage Sgt 2% Fe. 
Wege ; fit te den? Salesgirl : How many packs madam. t3 rat tan rd 
TEOR: ae TF | Housewife : Just one, € 8. 
AETA ATEL I ATT A TATU? Salesgirl : Sure, madam. Your name please? 
vi tes, rom era? 
feet: fed aei md C Housewife : Mohini Seth. Let me get the money. 
iiri o. ce A te 2 


Wege ie svar few YN um m) Salesgirl : Thank you. Have a good day madam, bye. | 
ig ta a TE tie m 


Selling in Offices (AEM 34 aaa ) 
Weg: (faafe d) e seca em! Salesman : (to receptionist) Good afternoon madam. | am 
À fca wal oppo ed te fied 81 Dheeraj Sharma from Newlook Stationers and Printers. 


rg vera rn À fire È | want to see the Purchase Manager please. T$ WRTA 
iren, ang ty tea mid win qa ern Us fied. ay 
ate 2 ate Wea AR ihe, 

faafe : amet antice t m? Receptionist : Do you have an appointment? 

g qa mico 

Beata : deni Salesman : Yes madam. 44 424, 

RAE : (FAFA N) wm, "T$ ET Receptionist : (on the intercom) Sir, Mr. Dheeraj Sharma 
te fies à fa. ia wat ama fien from Newlook Stationers and Printers wants to see you. 
e E ay, fic ilc wa yof AH seal Us fies atzA g 

LE! 


ar: dia 8, va 2 Manager : Alright, send him in, 3tferage, #5 fen FA. 


fran : (desta d) sm set HH wed $1 
Weg : aiina fag qus 2? 


fire : at uer area | ate ere at died 
E 

Rea : dai 

teats : (da Fer À) T MRT M| 


Part: Ts ARTA, fT i 


Wesce À shes vmi $ qe wn Us 
füesi Ai TA uei eoque Ht RT sik 


A : ary eges (ATA) À È? 


Rests : ot eii xe RA me sd À 
& HS HE 3k A A cmn È M, 
"EU EE Bret A aA sik fuz fan | 


An : tea Eg 

Aada: St ay, 3 wet fE. 

rpm : amq an feu 271? 

Rests : oen ufa ean mi oue W 10% 
ferrie 23 Z IÀ mper fits a n Ñ 
aa wie ferrie 2 updi £l 


feror : met ated sua wmm z | 

Beas : eunt tuli a safe saga afen È 
WO 3h gu xe ten znumm cui 
wate qui Hara cle & coq qunm 
at € 184 anm Heel Au tS nee 
SAT HUA È | pai F xf ea wa aay 
Aud amu seal eu staat sf uu Uu. 
R SEIT xd Op aA smadh ow qut 
WWW UH. qup gun mu I 


Receptionist : (to the salesman) You can go in please. 


q À ois, 


Salesman : Which way is the office madam? 


faa à za a afpa den? 


Receptionist : Go straight. Third room on the left. 


TH RE. we ew AA x AR. 

Salesman : Thank you. J74. 

Salesman : (to the Purchase Manager) Good afternoon sir. 
TE MRTA M. 

Manager : Good afternoon, please sit down. 

Salesman : Sir, | am Dheeraj Sharma from Newlook 
Stationers and Printers. We provide all kinds of 
stationery and printing services, 8X, 3$ im dics wal 

Manager : Have you brought any samples? 
ta 7 ate Ot mes? 

Salesman : Yes sir. These are some stationery items and 
these are some cards and brochures printed by us. Kindly 
look at the quality of print and the paper used by us. 3TH 
m. Ua A FA eet sigers Us cht GTC aA WIES 
ts ate füfes ag ara. argech vp Ue a aaiferet stim 
fie Us « Tm avs aE NA. 

Manager : What are the rates? afe am & (za? 

Salesman : This is the rate list. sir. RA gs a xz fere, M. 

Manager : What is the discount? afe st « ferti ? 

Salesman : We offer 10% discount sir. on a purchase of 
Rs. 1000. I can also offer you 10% discount on 
the printed rates sir. Ñ ST 24 THe fecarse Wt, aA 
HWS fm c isis. GU Ha AIA HIT 24 

Manager : Your rates are quite high. A A AR Farge FTE. 

Salesman : We offer quality items and service sir. We use 
steel tabs in place of iron ones used by other companies. 
We use A grade plastic in our files, offering a large 
variety in colours. Besides the paper we use is 80 G.S.M. 
instead of 70 G.S.M. commoly used by others. Ñ afe 
aaicel sigers te afda ur at qa Ria ten z4 wi 
Hh AA IA sz ae Hal Wd at Ga T Fe 
Tate 4 sme Tages, SAA 3b emeb Id] v3 Hera. 
faa x ON at aa oa Veet Stet. RS ai 
aac si intr, afe que arg red. 


Bete fax Mt nd aga sue MT EQ Manager : Still, 1 find the rates very high. 

free, s EE c 30 BR, 

Wer cw, qua m ame $i 3 Salesman : Sir, actually we are very keen on doing business 
fasi HRT BCH Bee € | Ate A GTA with your company, 1 can therefore, offer an additional 
ames fert via Tae ain fene à §% discount specially for you, W, Waren at am at 
mmi wi aa gm faa fe cde emp 3 tarn 

amy TH dé ga ve ferie alae vit 7, 
tede d am ammessi ur Manager : Alright. You can leave your brochures and 
HE aed ae aT FH TRA HAT AA samples here and call me next week, STR, Y $3 
RARI vita ar ard Ce Aaea fean Te ale a eRe ae, 
eA ; Tt ste, aga-aga fn TES Salesman : Fine sir, thank you very much and good day sir. 
wu (aret fea qu el) TAN d 0 ma Ue Te SH 


Kitty Party ( feet urat ) 


( ster unia & gi are t ffr sage, fafirar rat, te, ffr dorga aie afar andi F 1) 
Whr : (eu a) eet, aed cara eia Meera : (to the guests) Hello, welcome! Please be seated, 


fad | vd, denn | a at Biles, 
(rer aah eft dif at ah wen à; ara a 1) 
df : em i el? Dipti: Hi Meera! How are you? € ANT! E8 8m q? 


Eu db EE A Eus EI Meera : Hi! I am fine and you? €! arg n m te 3? 
Afa : Star 1 Fra fuel ac Hee sik THA Dipti : Fine. Here meet Sucheta Mehra and Namrata Sen, 


mv RE our new members, SIR. fs e qum RO e m 
yum c 
TT: eet, and mmt Meera : Hello and Welcome! tet Us dem! 
(po atte niet amer dodi F1) 
fafa ers : (fara wat d) fafaa wat — Mrs. Saxena : (to Mrs, Sharma) Your sari is very beautiful 
STL eret AEA qe | Mrs, Sharma, @ wd ga AÅ fega Fatt er 
fiers vit ; a Mrs. Sharma : Thank you, È. 
fara adi : Hei a eit? Mrs. Saxena : Where did you buy it? An fee qm ve? 
fir ymi ; AeA art e, maa TRAI Mrs. Sharma : Mohini Sari Palace, Lajpat Nagar. 
ifi ard tera, eran TT. 
afr sin : fem i | Mrs, Saxena : What is the price? fe zt @ Iga? 
fafaa vrl : 950%, 81 Mrs. Sharma : Nine hundred and fifty. ea Fee C PRA. 
qu: (Afa 3) ve Afa aA mm MT A! Sudha : (10 Dipti) Hello Dipti, looking very smart! 
vei Afa, qfi ad Bae! 
Afa: d Dipti : Thank you. ÙF. 
qu: PEDES REA AK Ws ma WI! Sudha : This new hair style is suiting you very much. Where 
Fei A Met HAT Br? do you go for cutting? Ra FRN RRA qs Glen | 80 
T3 da qq mi Ren? 
Afa PRU CERE Dipti : At Shahida's, ve MEG. 
qur oam HEM t 3? Sudha : Isn't she expensive? gae vil vafa? 


Afa: i, vom snow t Dipti : Yes, but she is good, 4, 42 Yl Ta TS. 


qum: ei ae arii Sudha : Yes, that's true. 74, $23 z 
fafaa Bea : Wt wer À ud an m gla — Mrs. Mehta : I think we all are here. Let us start. 


ye mi ang fis at atta an fear. cle 3TH RT. 

Afa : fafaa arr set ani $a TSA IgA Dipti: Mrs. Nayar hasn't come, but she has sent her contri- 
RA 3; ta Aa feu du bution. fafa re tare ay, Fe vil ea Bz R aM. 

fafa reat : dre $i qu EE Fass FX Mrs. Mehta : Alright. Sudha are you making the collec- 
Tt BA? tion? aÑ. qr am 3] Af a RART? 

AM : SÅ et SH 20 Ae SEE REEL Sudha : Yes I am. We are twenty members. Five Hundred 
fiera gu 10 FAN at att quen itii each makes ten thousand. Here Meera, take the money. 


aa ang ty, ot am zd- nnd ga Se fu A C4 
MAE. fear HN, oH a TÅ. 


int: agi ant sre | Meera : Thank you. Please excuse me. 
iar, wits wares HH. 
( set ardt 8 ) 
fafaa rear : qun amet fandt frat faaet = Mrs. Mehta : Sudha who has got the next kitty? 
è? MN g èa Me a aee fidt? 
wer : afaa gå wi. ashi a gÀ, are Sudha : Mrs. Puri. Ladies attention please. 
wel fafaa qi 3 uei è | The next party is at Mrs. Puri's house. 


fafaa gå. cet ardua ite, a ae url gs uz fafa 
qi TTSA. 


Afa : set sta quatem ei i Dipti : Let us play Tombola now. eZ 358 A Wale ATS. 
wur : dh Beets its Tate & fera Sudha : All right. Ladies please contribute twenty rupees 
20-20 SIS SAT FX | each for Tombola. 3ifct uz. Ada wits Pie Tact 
sia $4 mf weiter. 
(der qu ghi à are ) 
tint : asta wits eia & fero amd i Meera : Ladies please come for lunch. ASA efft HH xit 
aa. 
wur : Ha Gent dae dolose di aed eet Sudha : Your baked vegetable is very tasty Meera. 
(rarer) sit $i an qae quiet sur ad Set rta. 
ant : fay, TÀ qe "ei Wal TAT sud Meera : Thank you, I liked the stuffed tomatoes very much 
Wee am 9 at your place. Ñ, Tg qzae « zu ziüzra ddl wa te 
an A. 
HEN : E Uu-qHYE STA Dr Wn | Sudha : We will exchange the recipes. $ faa URTA Z 
ÚN : ei ueri (Fear? A) sh ifsu 31 Meera : Yes sure. (10 guests) Please have some more. 74 
fafaa conga : (vifa à) sei fem (gach Mrs. Deshmukh : (10 Preeti) Looking very slim Preeti. 
yait) em xét e Tifa afan an fern vifa. 
vifa : DES Preeti : Thank you. ds 
fates qa : crefen «x vel e am? Mrs. Deshmukh : Have you been dieting? &a 4 44 ggf? 


Vita : cedro AA arm sik FS SIA HTN Preeti : Not really. But I have started some Yoga and exer- 
ye fam $1 cise, Ale frsreil, ae mm ea mefe um zm ue misa. 


fafa lyga : ei su sed wo wed? | 


fafaa ree : (fafaa aei d) qn emm 
gerd fae ofan at at art gt 3? 

fafaa wat : ei aat? 

fafast Beat : Her ua di zd web rl TAT 
es 

fafaa war : eat an gsm? 

faftrst ear : eu anii fra a unà e dg fa 
sicci À amari ag ifa. sik fafa 
fae amma Ñ as R 8 ok a-ak À VR- 
quum fare R 31 


fafaa Bae : 30e sur wma eit? 

fafa rear : wa smi uc À gÅ sm, 
[££ 

fats ware : ei fapa | 

Afia : (ahr 3) feat & eral 3 am Gert? 


RT : sift Gren ae $a qmi gu uq? 


Afa : Has un wp mihi 

tint : ala at? 

Afa : Afsa 

TT ; a a tÈ? 

Afa : ei aga set i 

tint : À aA & fe amit i 

ARa : ei SE, PA MÀ TI 

Th : F ÈI 

fafaa arqa : ra ANI gend $1 Hs aT 
HA mm 

Tin : Fay, fex ARTT | 

qen : ART ser sree vis fre qm | 30931, 
ag | 

TNT; À A WIES, aE | 

difta : arai tite Ft werd £i 


Tta : ul? ast ax sed 3i 

difta : al, aa zem À aun sm gi 
pa facta 8 1 

tint : are arg, fine fiera 8 | 


Mrs. Deshmukh : Yes that is very effective. 38 $2 ga ddl 
swfaea. 

Mrs. Mehta : (to Mrs. Saxena) Do you know Singhs our 
neighbours. 3 4 it fara amat darsi? 

Mrs. Saxena : Yes why? 4 a3? 

Mrs. Mehta : There was a big scene at their place last night. 
sm aisi a fam vl te eat Ve CRS Ae. 

Mrs. Saxena : Why what happened? az afe èo? 

Mrs. Mehta : We had hardly gone to sleep, when we heard 
loud voices. Mr. and Mrs. Singh were fighting and 
shouting at each other. Ht & eset 7H z ett, 33 al 
vé css afaa. fi. te fafaa fae ax agen te ersten 
Ue du He. 

Mrs. Saxena : What was the matter. afe afa q Hex? 

Mrs. Mehta : God knows but that's very bad, isn't it? 

Tz da qe Xa ddl 4e, zur Fe? 

Mrs. Saxena : Yes ofcourse. 44 aimat. 

Dipti : (to Meera) What are you going to buy with the kitty 
money. afe an | MSH z m fare « fact TA? 

Meera : I haven't thought yet. What did you buy? 
am ta wie de. aie fes q sm? 

Dipti : Washing machine. afii AIM. 

Meera : Which one? faa 44? 

Dipti : Videocon. ASAFA. 

Meera : Is it working well? i $e afn aa. 

Dipti : Yes very well. 44 att aa. 

Meera : I will come to see it. 318 fact HA z Ht ge. 

Dipti : Yes sure. Come tomorrow. 44 VaR. HA ZAR. 

Meera : OK. 31.3. 

Mrs. Deshmukh : O.K. Meera. We had a very nice time, 
bye. 3%, He. Å TS A Å AFU ZIM, qr. 

Meera : Thank you, please come again. 844, effet HA IA. 

Sudha : O.K. Meera, thank you for the nice lunch, bye. 
ad.g. ritur, agp we saga ciu, IE. 

Sudha : Thanks for coming, bye. 448 It sfr, am. 

Dipti : O.K. Meera I too will leave now. 


aio. ART ams g fact eta Ars. 
Meera : Why? Stay for sometime. I3? R PR UAA. 
Dipti : No, children must be back from tuition. See you 


tomorrow. Ñ, farsa Wee «t 3 sefn eq. di 3 za. 
Meera : O.K. Bye, see you. 333. arg, Ñ 3. 


At the Bank ( UZ @ ÈE ) 


FEN : m Aha zu dH d seme len 
"Ted & | 
dig wan: 3s mía H wm 


PER : FHF Bret a AHA t? 

dien aiftear : ot aii sag, 8 ave fen een 
at Wd E? 

FEN : Ù wein Get Bed Fl Tad Ga 


3p faa qon d- sen feat HT He Wed È? 


de ARRAT : ST mu-u-* 250 SIT A 
HH Wa AI Gad um Gla ud 
Afra dam sre aid wu-- 500 
TU AAT A EBD 


REN : TRA Ñ fart sn eua A 
fara ud $? 

dia aina ean tae docu Acta a 
arias aret | 

FEN : Taq Gla sume fen farm? 


aq ara : wa wu 
EM : de $1 ue um en wed: £ | 


die; ainar : dim Bau mid at vita) TQ 
arse fume (ARA) uma È a wipe 
(fait & umen)? 

FEN : ane wed & wr wee cwm ii 


dias aifftrar : sa am GR at uei um mu 
vr Ls GT fap HY aaa E opm A 
Tub ums we t? 

FER : Ht ei AL Tele facet wat mp mq 
aa Ñ am è | 


dien ane : cha Bp wei wma mo mt 
we | 
FEN : AR gah m? 


Customer : Excuse me. ] want to open an account here. 
wap Hi ang ate z sm 04 sme EM, 

Bank Employee : Please go to that cabin. 
vis The te San. 

Customer : May I come in. 4 31 #4 24? 

Bank Officer : Yes please. What can I do for you? 

Jm wits. ate 4 ae | HRY? 

Customer : | want to open an account here. What is the 
minimum deposit for a savings account? 31g afz g STA 
i3 stars fear. ate gura fafa feuitare wit a afar 
AHS? 

Bank Officer : You can open an ordinary savings account 
with a minimum deposit of two hundred and fifty 
rupees. But for a cheque book account one needs to 
deposit five hundred rupees. 44 3104 03 afa Stara 
amara fae a fufmm ferae sim z ee Us fret 
sia. we WR sb owes Aas a Wigs z fefe 

Customer : How many times a week can we withdraw 
money? 813 At cera 31 ath Ha at faggi mi? 

Bank Officer : In our bank not more than twice a week. 
A sme de Fiz a $4 carga s ate. 

Customer : What is the rate of interest on a savings ac- 
count? díz zs « te aim RE ails a fara STRIS 

Bank Officer : Five percent. Iga Wz. 

Customer : Alright. I want an account here. 

Serge. 3g df UH APTE FEST. 

Bank Officer : O.K. Fill up this form please. Do you want it 
single or joint? 331.35. fier sra fea wid wits. g q aie 
zz fier AR ife? 

Customer : I want it in a joint name with my wife. 
ang ate ve vios we cu fae WI TN. 

Bank Officer : In that case you both have to sign here. Do 
you know somebody to sign as witness? $4 $e Fa, 3 
ate ta gua fear. qq waste gums te faeta? 

Customer : Yes my neighbour Mr. Sharma has an account 
in this bank. 78 m3 Aa fie wat a 04 amer r3 
fra aa. 

Bank Officer : Fine. please ask him to sign here. 

Customer : And after that? Y Ier $2? 


Sen ARR : fra} und ceu mr ifs |i 
Jud sre AH APE We SI WGA 
AA fae smit | 

HRM : aga-aga Uem | 

Ga WENT: HA vs Ie TAM È | 


dia sitar cen Rem dh wm | 
FEM: (FIL R) TÀ UH STE SER Ed 
dia ana : sme uei un È? 


HRM GI 
aq are : zu omi owl afta s ome 
Je we N d sm ifs i 


FEN : faa um sm? 


días adf ; atta d | 
REN: TI aA m eism | 


dien AEAT: PRI PET | 


PEM : Faz 
Wen ott Hee : Fa eH Al HM FUE | 


dig fp: cde 8: WT 


qm um : ÙF | 
FEN : Wa finacs feuis aae Wen È I 


aifftrar ; frat vpn 1? 
TREE: OMAK VT SII 
affiner ; fami ad & feno? 
mem db ad & fea 


ARRET : sa are a visu 

wu : frafin fevifae & feu erase ve 
ewm? 

affiner : até Ñ fora? | 


Bank Officer : Deposit the amount with the cashier. After 
that you will get your account number and the pass- 
book. feuifsrz « amsa fag « Sfr. sme ee q fact 
Te aR sage Tea se aH. 

Customer : Thank you very much. Fay att "T. 

Another Customer : | want a draft, please. 

Bank Officer : Please go to the counter number three. 
"weist MS « RBT Ul. 

Customer : (at the counter) | want a draft, please. 

Bank Officer : Do you have an account here. 
gq ta A sm fg? 

Customer : No. Ñ. 


Bank Officer : Fill up this form and deposit the money at 
counter number six. fret 31a fea tid te feuffsrz a urit 
Ue gra Fat fus. 

Customer : How much time will it take? 
UIS WW aren fae Fe SH? 

Bank Officer : About two hours. 3T8T32 Z Hast. 

Customer : Please try to make it early. 


wits ag z Hm ge se. 
Bank Officer : | will try. 31g fai ZR. 
Customer : Thank you. 4%, 
Another Customer : | want to encash this cheque please. 


amp aie zum feuda it, 


` Bank Officer : Counter number six please. 


Another Customer : Thank you. 4%! 
Customer : | want a fixed deposit account. 


Officer : For what amount? eR afe amtie? 
Customer : For ten thousand rupees. HR 24 reste Tate. 
Officer : And for how many years? Ñe eft Ts At asi? 
Customer : For three years. What is the interest? 
ref ot Saat, aie vue FR? 
Officer : Please study this chart, 'effst xe fea are. 
Customer : Is there compound interest for the recurring 
deposit? $91 438 Hass $zwe wk a frie feather. 
Officer : It is there in the chart please. 
Be FH AM ELE Ue Cis. 


Boss And Secretary ( ifa US det ) 


heit: 7S mfi wu Secretary : Good morning sir. JS Tif? W. 
ata : TS mtn at a grex feral ik via Boss : Good mofning Teena. Please take down this letter 
tae at and fax it immediately. TS "fir Am. wits tH sm 
feu tex Us trae ge gitare. 


dett : sit die Taz, wm. feuda d Secretary : O.K. Sir, you have an appointment with 
fa. Fear dcum ssp aH um TINE i Mr. Mehta of N.K. Industries at 1 1.30 today. 33135. W, 


aiee i q èa t atten fag ret Fem sm t3. feu 
Ue geret sel ge. 
ata : de È A IRE TS Ae FA SA! Boss : Alright, remind me about it at eleven O'clock. 
akese, fags tt aranaz ve de vera oi aeta. 
Ahi : area a cra Hert sr tex ® Secretary : Yes sir. This is the letter from their company 
ak ae TAR Tara wt wit | and a copy of the reply sent by us. TG Ot. fea Fa a Mex 
win tax Het ts a ait am x freng Ge wm ara. 
ata : de %, qa saat ee sit As cI Boss : Alright, send me the concerned file. 


aiae, FS Ate Has mm. 
Hee 3» A afata Fi feet mga StF Secretary : These are two applications. Mr. Sahil has. - 
ait faf chet ge er "aedi 8 reported sick and Mrs. Choudhary has applied for an 
extension of her leave. ÑS AR z teiaa. Free feet 
em funfés fam te fafaa ded Es wengs wk oU 


ata : faga fer a? Boss : How many days? 813 Wt 3a? 

inet : dia fea, 25 d 28 ata qmi à Secretary : Three days, 25th to 28th. This is the electrician's 
verazifaraa «1 faa & 1 sit ax FA wien bill. And also, I've sent for the plumber. The toilet flush 
wl sperant € | eracte sen fiot unma is not working again. Ñ Sa, «del fip z cat ues. 
$m fea var « geraden fact, te afferat, ang ta dre wk 


| a wis. « aee sen vai Ale afr ara, 
ata : deat qr aaa Us aaa wpfunist — Boss : O.K. Have you sent the reminder to Meghraj and 


a fen? Sons? sip, fa q Ge « femi g Aes te wow? 
Beet : TH Secretary : Yes sir, T8 W. 
(arr wore ti) 


Rhett ; vet, free ferar St aT tes Secretary : Hello, Vishal Industries. Please hold on. 
| Sir, this is Mrs. D'souza from Standard Publishers. 


m, visé fnri d fafaa fegan ate She wants an appointment, this afternoon. Fen, famme 
W E srs dra À feeit ema am eura. wits tres att. n, fea ya fafa fega soin 
À ferm ae € i wees ufi. wit afa ta ieie, fra MRTA. 
ata : att arg aratgetic t? Boss : Is there any other appointment? 
Fa Cat OH Hex aee? 


Aki : st ae az Secretary : No sir. Ñ W. 


CLERC 1 AN aS Fe ah 


MAMARI 


A: em m T? 


Aa : Fa amnis fes t, 
fare mam da 


am ams en va d A À s RR a 
3a 


Weed os ang 


Boss : Alright. Call her at 4 O'clock, aanre. afe m tz 

Secretary : O.K. Mrs. D'souza you can come at four O'clock 
this afternoon. A.A, fafaa fan 7 aha aa te v a 

Boss : Have our new brochures arrived? 
t ST A aera RE? 

Secretary : Yes sir. This is the list of the companies we are 
sending them to, 24 3T, feq gs a fere ifm c ita 
d an fen nz. 

Boss : O.K. send all the brochures today without fail, Also 
vend this packet by courier, A.F. i aif z ss zs 
frega n, feri dis fn re am afr 


Secretary : Yes sir. 98 W. 


TAU Gt ocu 


The Salesman Reporting to his Boss 


Wein qam m 
fe e tafi ata fen n 


ea cam Sea TAT wu A a 
Exo e nez A T EIS ET 
fere Fran fio m A 

TR EE2 EE eben EE À TEM Hea 
Ai 

Taa: AAA T ome oia A fe 


Wim: feni an a? 

eae : at eren Gated (dh) nime 
à ares ain atr ere aR amm 
Wem wu vds emt m 
m$ a ae ei aec a fam 
ut femi 


TR : ane TR fret nmm À TE TT 
Aata : oH faepe m, ea Tata ieu a 


Eu OU EE UE ART AM 
feat & af feet fa 


(«tesi fen z fest ai) 

Salesman : Good evening sir. Te San t. 

Boss : Good evening Amit. How was the day today? 
e iain afia, qr afa zB zs? 

Salesman : Quite good sir. | visited all the companies and 
offices scheduled for today. 3a [e W. am fafafez 
afa Herat Ue affa Arges BI Ze, 

Boss : Did you meet Mr. Rahman in Sawan Enterprises? 
fes q ie fiet EAT BF RR TORIS, 

Salesman : Yes sir. | gave him your reference. 

TH m. npa fen AN THA, 

Boss : How was his response? 373 afa fet tania? 

Salesman : Very positive. He asked me to leave the samples 
and brochures and to contact him next week. He has 
assured me that he'll place an order by the end of this 
month, dl vfafea, A ama uz cha z Rue: Ue 
avi teret redis, domi tn 
fae ea TST ae Ue alte fen mt 

Boss : Make it a point to see Mr. Rahman next week. 

i gc A dip 7 À fine m c dis, 

Salesman : Definitely sir. Sir, we got an order of five lakhs 

from Rajeev Industries. But they want delivery within 


seven days, Sfrfre vr, wm, at fe ta atit afe ga 
ee in eta jets, qe à afe fecta ffe da aat 


TIR : gen ES Bl ATT | TF, TRA Boss: That can be arranged. What about N.K. Enterprises? 


Sram qam 


Beate : ot sre fears sna ste él aT 


ata : ei? 

Seats ; rat fra of fas froct an 
fectad waa a réf gi ot a entm 
al afa a it aga Ge Ae a 


ufu: TÀ FS n A fn ae SH? 


Beats : ot at et FA ora arat feat fan 
fectad am 3 ana erit AA 3 ae 
oft aama far ars eunt erst Bt aA 
Wea a ae 2149 Ge ae Ta a 
ROSE 


ata : foo 
resin: me fed un 


ata : dtm Epp qn wen serere 3 RTI 
alc eret drew & un saa dmn 
fiet ia fafaa ex À mea firsrarait 
ak arae sd fa amu SS AG TRE 
ét eniti 


aes: der d aem 
ata: sit qa ados d fri À 


Seats : ot 3 tea weonmeferar sik ran 
serra À van aer $ed dive d 
TAT AIR A i E RTM HT THT 
fern È À 3a SUE UE ESSERI 
Am sik wei 8 qa aise fea $1 


ata : (PPTA Ved gU) AEA NÈ | HA Hei 
wei TS? 
Beate : of rer sik $e Veet MI 


BER: ir CIR AR AT | 
fi. arate E CER tata a ELT 


aR | 


Salesman : Their response was a little lukewarm sir. 
on faa att a fee qrati W. 

Boss : Why? qr? 

Salesman : They complained that last time the delivery 
wasn't on time. They also seemed to be dissatisfied with 
the quality of our paper. 4 H&S Ce eme aA a fecitadt 
wisrz ai AEH. à aera dire z at fecifeungs fac « 

Boss : Didn't you try to convince them? 
fes zm wb? 

Salesman : Yes sir I did. 1 promised them on-time delivery 
in future. I also told them that we are offering better 
quality paper now. I spoke to the purchase manager 
myself. 44 m 3m fsg. ang wfires qn aa- erga fect 
X3 mq m ser ates wu we di amt adeft et 
safer Ta ars. ong Bales g a RAA AIN mem. 

Boss : Then. 27. 

Salesman : He said he would think about it. 
as él qe fie arme ve. 

Boss : Alright, tomorrow you go to them with the new 
samples of the improved quality of paper and 
stationery. Also send them a written apology, that they 
won't have any complaint in future. afanane, ZAR 3 7i 
gH fae zz] ure sim a rupe enfe sms qve tS 
ewe. sere Ge uu a fer aA, cz 3 dro du 
Ut weqebe v3 AR 

Salesman : Alright, I will do that. aage, 3m fact | Èe. 

Boss : Which other companies did you visit today? 
fara are moria fs y fafse gè? 

Salesman : I went to Rohan Enterprises and Navyug 
Industries. I have also got an appointment with the 
purchase manager of Naval Industries Noida tomorrow. 
These are the details of all the places I visited today and 
the orders I have secured. 3T az $ Ei Venen 
Xe ray dedita. ang a sieved nz t arate faa 3 
qs Aon ate ae Seu atest eH. ast sm oq 
Stes aie ata n wifes ong fafafes gè Us stds 
sm 8a feats. 

Boss : (Looking at the paper) Well done. Which areas will 
you cover tomorrow. aa ea. fara uftars feret p Hat SARI? 

Salesman : Noida and East Delhi sir. Ast ts See e&t N. 


Boss : Make it a point to visit Mohan Enterprises tomorrow. 
Also take from me the reference letter for Mr. Rajesh 


Mohan, 3 $2 31 e z fafaz shea eoa gni. 


Herel à Fim TÀ c rt chee it RC EA, 
Salesman : In what capacity do you know him sir. 
mac med qui fmm 


we E qm farte fees time em Boss ; We have old business relations, Besides he is a 
qd d d E13 d fa e | personal friend. He will definitely give us business. 
| s allez farte fiera, famen Qd a ap we 

tee, vd fer fifi fira ara fata, 


Salesman : Alright sir. Good night, HERRE WR. TS WI. 


RETA cam TR FA m SO 


Seattle A eH UTE AR 


APPENDIX ufsfsrqe 


sist F aree-Frator 
WORD-BUILDING IN ENGLISH 


1. harsi h art ance a ence waaa err ux aaah GANT Fact S| 


Admit (v) (refmz) vast FT [-ance] Admittance (n) (mefirze) vari 
Utter (v) (szx) AAM . [-ance] Utterance (n) (Iet) gera 
Grieve (v) (ata) ME P [-ance] Grievance (n) (at) wei 

Guide (v) (Tes) art fearat [-ance] Guidance (n) (rz) Art-zaTA | 
Interfere (v) (Sepa?) zaa ear [-ence] Interference (n) (£zvftreu) BEAT 
Differ (v) (Fewx) Fate ac [-ence] Difference (n) (apra) sas 
Prefer (v) (Sx) marea Sar [-ence] Preference (n) (Firme) matea | 
Occur (v) (3r) ufea Brat [-ence] Occurrence (n) (AFA) wei 


sot VaR s4 a c art -ance a -ence cemmi—depend, refer, 
indulge, reside 4 [-ence] a contrive, endure, insure, observe Ñ [- 
ance] maaa enar el 

2. Sch IR Wada Gal TAH A ferg-ment Waa (suffix) erar Gat 8l 
we improve 4 improvement sf! 

aa drt fey my far areal d are -ment enm cx 44 Wee TATE Bi Gah 
ae srqaentsr 8 ge | 


Achieve (Ufa) urea P, Announce (Uatsea) ifta. FN 
Amuse (TAA) Hara P, State (TZ) Beat 

Postpone (reqta) etm P, Settle (Aza) Haar Heat 

Move (Ha) fecerat Measure (r3) ATTAT 
Advertise (Teaxergw) fasta ear Excite (UraTgz) adf err 


N. B .: ue RU TE agel À ment amar Mat 8l achieve + ment = 
achievement. 

amare (exception) - 1. fà fed my age 8 -ment Aard ux fear sra 
ch AAT e enr ay gl mar ÈI 


Argue (STO) Th FAT Argue + ment = Argument 
3. Y & sia aei harat cs art uaa (suffix) ad us y «nr i gl Sat 8l 
ate ct gs afer A Seen GAT STIS AAI 


Ally (v) (Wars) ara ear [-ance] Alliance (n) (aaa) Sra, ean 
Carry (v) (2:81) sar «t sat [-age] Carriage (n) (èfa) are art ardt vrét 
Marry (v) (311) faae pm [-age] Marriage (n) (Afea) faare 
Envy (v) (teat) £vaf ac [-ous] Envious (n) (tara) gary 
Apply (v) (mer£) mia va SAT [-cation] Application (n) (faa) miaa 
Qualify (v) (Faretrers) zt erar [-cation] Qualification (n) (Taffefedsra) area 
Try (v) (gré) ae «cr [-al] Trial (n) (Zma) 474 
Deny (v) (FEATS) Feat aci [-al] Denial (n) (Bama) arárzfa 

but fpe 


betray (v) (faz) urar car 
betrayal (n) (fazer) treat 
4. aàr TR Ad adh Fat -al Wasa (suffix) awe gars wmdt e— hi 
refuse + al = refusal sadiepfial saa c» aa H e gr al sam il gl ar e 
(sta refusal 8 refuse & e HI garr 1) Ha amt fea ay gael A -al Hen aT 
ak aa seal at spec H Gé— Approve (adar Hel), arrive (I, 
ugam), dispose (sda), propose (aarda Heat), betray (kat earl) 5. 
os ae fagtyur ff -al uera (suffix) a He FAY wird &l 
wa—centre + al = central (centre c A7 e ejr eiu gl Ta ÈI) aa 
Ate fea aat h fagtsor -al uera ots ene SATE Gi 3T PRT A Sach aret AT ddl 
Continue (srt wear), fate (mma), nature (uaa), universe (Gar), 
practice (44a Heal) 6. Y d arg aret fagtyur-aregat e» emt qua (suffix) 
ost Ux y chr i gl Ue el 


Adj. frerao Adv. Par fagor Noun 931 
Busy (fa) area busily zreqar Tae business €T*ddT 
Easy (f) aram - easily Waal db arg easiness Atal 
Heavy (idt) rå heavily rrr à heaviness qa 
Happy (Èf) ware happily yaaa & «TW happiness Wardat 
Lucky (at) wrarara luckily WT" 3 luckiness sTWTSTÍWdT 
Ready (t$t) sea, dur readily Hea readiness dare 
Steady (tet) feaz steadily Fesrcar d arg steadiness ferr 


él eed sre srat fastyor A fear AA ae Pane FAT Si TWAT ÈI 
sot VaR ae dae et fatyor A Gare SAM HT AMA He Ach S| 
7. Are f&u saat x aa wee Sas HT ATS Alfsra orf at Aa A AgI 
fthe AAI 


in (= wet) 


-im (= ét) 


-irr(= a£) 


-il (+ a£) 


-mis (= 3T) 


dependent 
dependence 
definite 
justice 
practicable 
possible 
proper 
patience 
moral 
mortal 


reversible 
responsible 
removable 


legible 

deed 
conduct 
management 


ferTa fre 


independent 
independence 
indefinite 
injustice 
impracticable 
impossible 
improper 
impatience 
immoral 
immortal 


irreversible 
irresponsible 
irremovable 


illegible 
misdeed 
misconduct 


mismanagement 


PUNCTUATION AND CAPITAL LETTERS 


fent TR eh Hu uen sme fent Pepe HI ASASAT ched gu sa Han H ugd iei 
punctuation ak capital letters a Asa Wer oT Yer Al d sg ARIST gU 
SR sitet fas ven aed db far sf alg oft qufeb Qum Prefer fau Wr uer undi 
aac Heled 4 sia xed gu blackboard wx ag fesar—The Mayor says, 
"The teacher is a fool.” safe AR Hed & fs sears gd 81 gud AR gd 
Wat gu! sm spe Hglau + Hus up Her fh aa H sa apy H haa 
punctuation sf capital letters sacr afl aa dates aed al VS feiar— 
"The Mayor", says the teacher, "is a fool". Hula Hea ced @ fes 
Aa qd e! dre chr UenaH Aada aref glar asd che Hux Hglad siga xfer gu sik 
Self punctuation Hk capital letters & Heda at deter fhar gA sfr Oui 
él heal arfeu we feera fee Att fed ay 8l 

Full Stop — & assertive sl imperative ama d; aaa Ñ dem 
abbreviations 3k initials & aa ana è, s3— (i) Alexander invaded 
India. 

(ii) Sit down. 

(iii) Shri S. N. Mishra is a prominent M.P. from Bihar. 
Question Mark — & interrogative ama & sad Ñ, si— Have you 
seen the Taj? 

Exclamation Mark — 2: exclamatory arpa & sia Ñ, Ga 
What a marvel the newspaper is! 
Semicolon — zug full stop 4 are aaa al Vene Heal è, GA 
Her mind was still untouched by any doubt as to what she 
ought to do; and she felt at rest in the assurance that Nala still 
loved her better than his own soul. 
Colon — ag semicolon xl AAs &gxTd Veh? He e, Silv Ge TUT enl MIRA 
ae ch IA Sal è, IA— These are the important rivers of India: the 
Indus, the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, the Godavari, the Krishna 
and the Cauvery. 
Quotations or Inverted Commas — apai & aqai & foe, sid— 
Ram says, “Dev bowls well”. 
Apostrophe — Possession a missing letter/letters & fay, std— 
Mohan doesn’t sit on his father’s chair. 
Comma — suc Afu saan e, sd— 
(i) Yes, | know him. 
(ii) Monday, 15th January. January 20, 1939. 


(iii) Ravana, the king of Sri Lanka, kidnapped Sita, the wife of 
Rama. 

(iv) Mohan, get me a glass of water . (xrqsilf&ra qaf% er HTH ert 
che ch feu). 

(v) In the south the Godavari, the Krishna and the Cauvery are 
the longest rivers. (and &NT 4 a gU UA age Hl Be Het ed). 

(vi) Light and fresh air are in abundance in villages, but they are 
shut out from the house. (Conjunction art ast g$ coordinate 
Clauses Het met gd). 

(vii) The teacher said, " Ice floats on water ". 

" Help me to get the Golden fleece ," said Jason to Medra. 
(Direct speech at main verb sl sem Het & feu). 

(viii) When he doesn't have any work in the off season, he idles 
away his time . (area & WRAY Ñ am amit adverb clause at sre 
Het eq). 

(ix) Damayanti, that was the name of the Princess, entered the 
pavilion with a garland in her hands . (arpa & star Ñ ay 
parenthetical amt alyoal A xed ot Tel aat cnl stent Het ed). 

(x) The time being favourable, Buddha quietly slipped away 
from the palace. (nominative absolute sem ae & fer). 

(xi) The evil spirit, who had only been seen by Nala, disappeared 
from sight. (adjective clause at main clause 4 Hem Het gg). 

(xii) Believing the words of the fox, the goat jumped into the 
well. (participle arf zr adjective cr HA He artt phrases He 


Capitals — siis Ñ capital urdt «à arent às frerfefara nih 8:— (i) arpa 
WRAY at ed, wd— India has produced many great men and 


women. 
(ii) Proper noun eat éq— It takes two hours to reach Meerut by 


train. 
(iii) Title (fara) gaf è ferv.— Alexander, The Great, invaded India 


(iv) Initials OAT am à ume aram e feo, S3— This article is from 
the pen of M. K. Gandhi : 

(v) naam OT Tat ch ATA Sie Hada adat h ferg— My God and 
king, to thee | bow my head. 

(vi) | at 3 & fey, SiH— It was over nine years ago when | visited 


Hardwar. 
(vii) Poetry ct gx line & tea Ñ, IA— Now is the time to study hard; 
Work will bring its own reward; Then work, work, work ! 
(viii) Quotation marks & sex arpa Yew Het FAY, s8— | said to you, 
" | want your help .” 


Teal ch Sata esu 


abbr. 
ad), 


Advt, 
AM. 
amt. 
ans, 
Apr. 
Aug. 


B.A. 
B.B.C. 
B.C. 
B.Com. 
B.Sc. 
BP, 
B.0.A.C. 


Capt. 
Cf. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


abbreviated 

abbreviation 

adjective, adjourned, 
adjustment 

Advertisement 

ante meridiem (before noon) 
amount 

answer 

April 

August 


Bachelor of Arts 

British Broadcasting Corporation 
Before Christ 

Bachelor of Commerce 

Bachelor of Science 

Blood Pressure 

British Overseas Airways 
Corporation 


Captain 
confer, compare 


Chap, 
Cha. 
CID. 
em, 
Co. 
clo, 


chapter 

cheque 

Criminal Investigation Department 
centimetre(s) 

company 

care of 

compare 


dollar 

December 

degree(s) 

draft 

dictionary 

discount, discoverer 
Doctor of Literature 
Dead Letter Office 
ditto (the same as aforesaid) 
Doctor of Philosophy 
department 

debtor, doctor 

direct current, deputy 
commissioner 


F. (Fahr) 
f. 

fam. 
Feb. 
fem. 

ff. 

Fig. 

f. o.r. 

ft. 


H.Q. 


LA. 

ib. 

id. 

ie. 

LG. 

inst. 

int. 

intro., introd. 
inv. 

ital. 


East 


errors and omissions excepted 


editor, education 
England, English 
engineer 

especially 

esquire, 

established 

English Translation 

et cetera, and the other, 
example 


Fahrenheit 

following 

family 

February 

feminine 

folios (pl), following (pl) 
figure 

free on rail 

foot, feet, fort 


gram 
gazette, gazetteer - 
General 

gender 

General Post Office 
Greek 


Hydrogen 
hour 
Honourable 
headquarters 


Indian Army 


ibid., ibidem, in the same place 


idem, the same 

id. est (that is) 

Inspector General 

instant, the present month 


interest, interior, interpreter 


introduction 
invoice 
italic 


Judge, Justice 
January 
junction 


kilocycle 
kilogram 
kilometre 
kilo watts 


Lat. 

lat. 

lab. 
lang. 

Ib. 

Lt. 
Lt.-Gen. 
Ltd. 
Lt.-Gov. 


mag. 
Maj. 
Mar. 
marg. 


mas., masc. 


Latin 

latitude 

laboratory 

language 

libra, pound 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant-General 
Limited 

Lieutenant Governor 


magazine 

Major 

March 

margin, marginal 

masculine 

Medicinae Baccalaureus, Bachelor 
of Medicine 

Medicinae Doctor, Doctor of ` 
Medicine 

medical, medicine, mediaeval 
Messieurs (Fr.) Sirs, used as plural 
of Mr. 

minimum, minute 

miscellancous 

millilitre 

Member of Legislative Assembly 
Member of Legislative Council 
millimetre(s) 

Medical Officer, Money Order 
morning 

Member of Parliament 

miles per hour 

Master, Mister 

Mistress 

Manuscript(s), Master of Surgery 
month 


North, Northern 

name 

nota bene, note well, or take notice 
no date, not dated 

negative 

numero, in number 

numbers (pl) 

November 


Oxygen 

obituary, died 

object, objective 
October 

official 

Orl Korrect, All correct 
out of print 


Opp. 
ord. 
Oz. 


p. 
PC. 

per cent. 
Ph. D. 


s.d. 
SEATO 
Sec., Secy: 
sec. 

Sep., Sept., 
sig. 

sing. 

Sq., sq. 


opposite 
order, ordinary, ordinance 
ounce(s) 


page, pp. pages (pl) 

post card 

per centum, by the hundred 
Doctor of Philosophy 
plural 

post meridiem (after noon) 
Post Office 

physical training 

please turn over 

Public Works Department 


query, question, 
queue 

quarter 
quantity 


road 

Rupee 

received 

receipt 

reference 

representative, report, reporter 
retired, returned 

Regiment 

Rupees 

repondez s 'll vous plait (Fr.), reply 
if you please 


South, seconds 

Saturday 

small capital 

sine die, without a day (fixed) 
South-East Asia Treaty 
Organisation 

Secretary 

second 

September 

signature 

singular 

square 


St. 
St. 
sub., subj. 


T.B. 
tech. 
tel. 

T.O. 


Street 
stone 
subject 


tuberculosis 

technical, technology 

telegraph 

turn over 

translator, transpose 

television 

United States of America 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
uranium, universal 

upper division clerk 

United Kingdom 

United Provinces, Uttar Pradesh 


versus, against 

verb 

vide, see 

videlicet, namely 

Very Important Person 
Vice President 

verb transitive 


West 

Wednesday 

with effect from 

wrong fount 

World Health Organisation 
weight 


Roman numeral for ten 
Christ 

Christmas 

year 

Young Men's Christian 
Association 

Zinc 


et, and 


i 


PRG MM K WA OO 


ampie š 


LL 


SuvT8u9?uss5s95ES2euEuocoxrxon-cooo-u.oubuw- 


29 


sit 
fefe 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Fight: 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen 
Fourteen 
Fifteen 
Sixteen 
Seventeen 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Twenty 
Twenty one 
Twenty two 
Twenty three 
Twenty four 
Twenty five 
Twenty six 
Twenty seven 
Twenty eight 
Twenty nine 
* Thirty 
Thirty one 
Thirty twa 
Thirty three 
Thirty four 
Thirty five 
Thirty six 
Thirty seven 
Thirty eight 
Thirty nine 
Forty 

Forty one 
Forty two 
Forty three 
Forty four 


* Forty five 


Forty six 
Forty seven 
Forty eight 
Forty nine 
Fifty 


NUMERALS 


A 2333317333333*"3 
nieimnenppperenett | 


$3 
43 


geen 


wea A o oot 
ae fat 


anm 


] 44 

H *3 

Ill. 43 

IV uv 
Vu 
MILS 
Vil 4s 
VII 4s 
IX xR 

X &o 

XI 49 
XH $&3 
XIII $3 
XIV &¥ 
XV &tà 
XVI && 
XVII &* 
XVII &s 
XIX && 
XX wo 
XXI 94 
XXII 93 
XXIII 93 
XXIV ov 
XXV of 
XXV] v 
XXVII vo 
XXVIII os 
XXIX v 
XXX cto 
XXXI 5&4 
XXXII *3 
XXXIII 53 
XXXIV cY 
XXXV 
XXXVI 
XXXVII 
XXXVIII 
XXXIX 
XL 
XLI 
XLII 
XLIII 
XLIV 
XLV 
XLVI 
XLVII 
XLVIII &c 
XLIX «* 
L joo 


et 
cy 
cc 
zg 
Xo 
RI 
E 
MEI 
ba f 
Sx 
Xt 
M 


ey. 


"qrfiniamnitninimipipemi pni? 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


Fifty one 
Fifty two 
Fifty three 
Fifty four 
Fifty five 
Fifty six 
Fifty seven 
Fifty eight 
Fifty nine 
Sixty 

Sixty one 
Sixty two 
Sixty three 
Sixty four 
Sixty five 
Sixty six 
Sixty seven 
Sixty eight 
Sixty nine 
Seventy 
Seventy one 
Seventy two 
Seventy three 
Seventy four 
Seventy five 
Seventy six 
Seventy seven 
Seventy eight 
Seventy nine 
Eighty 
Eighty one 
Eighty two 
Eighty three 
Eighty four 
Eighty five 
Eighty six 
Eighty seven 
Eighty eight 
Eighty nine 
Ninety 
Ninety one 


* Ninety two 


Ninety three 
Ninety four 
Ninety five 
Ninety six 
Ninety seven 
Ninety eight 
Ninety nine 
Hundred 


1418 
RE FE E bA 


TU 
ie 

LI 

LH 

LII 
LIV 

LV 

LVI 
LVII 
LVII 
LIX 

LX 

LXI 
LXII 
LXII 
LXIV 
*LXV 
LXVI 
LXVII 
LXVIH 
LXIX 
LXX 
LXXI 
LXXII 
LXXIII 
LXXIV 
LXXV 
LXXVI 
LXXVII 
LXXVIII 
LXXIX 
LXXX 
LXXXI 
LXXXII 
LXXXIII 
LXXXIV 
LXXXV 
LXXXVI 
LXXXVII 
LXXXVIII 
LXXXIX 
XC 

XCI 
XCII 
XCII 
XCIV 
XCV 
XCVI 
XCVII 
KCVIII 
XCIX 

» 


ferdt earn watt Tnm 


EL am fafi we 
Roo a at 200 Two Hundred Ze cc 
300 aa dt 300 Three Hundred 5 em ccc 
Yoo az at 400 Four Hundred qm riz CD 
yoo Wea at $00 Five Hundred Hea III D 
too wm tt 600 Six Hundred fm Kee DC 
voo ma at 700 Seven Hundred aaa ESE DCC 
coo we dt 800 Eight Hundred Uz RSs DCCC 
too Aa 900 Nine Hundred ama rm CM 
qooo We Karr 1000 Thousand EIEE i M 
q0,000 TH EMT 10.000 Ten Thousand aq wd I 
4,00,000 TS MEA 1,00,000 Hundred Thousand tz rss X 
40,00,000 TN WTH 10,00,000 Million Patera M 
4,00,00,000 FÙR 1,00,00,000 Ten Million 24 fafaa 
40,00,00,000 TN FÙZ 10,00,00,000 Hundred Million — zz fafaa 
4,00,00,00,000 NTA 1,00,00,00,000 Thousand Million — "rz fafaga 
10,00,00,00,000 ZA NTA 10.00,00,00,000 Billion fates 
HAdrach frac 
qe — First (Fee) €3I— Sixth (ferae) 
qWU— Second (aes) ardat— Seventh (Aara) 
dim — Third (TE) asai— Eighth (uz) 
atat— Fourth (Pf) #tat— Ninth (aza) 
qwaai— Fifth (Fr) «wai — Tenth (27) 
Torarach farai 
Us T3I— Single (Ferrar) OE TAT—Six fold (fara Firs) 
«TIT — Double (S37) ara THI— Seven fold (Aaa Firs) 
fmT4T— Three fold (st rez) WS TT —Fight fold (we res) 
sÍTTHT— Four fold (P wie) at TAT—Nine fold (dT£4 Fez) 
qa TT Five fold (Prga Fes) za T4T— Ten fold (2*3 Fes) 


siarach Pract 


1/2 amm Half (etm) 1/6 Sat AT—One sixth (qa ferae) 


3/4 dra ataré—Three fourth (sft ret) 1/7 maai 3TT— One seventh (44 9491) 
2/3 8t faeTé — Two third (Z T$) 1/8 asai TT —One eighth (a4 v) 
1/4 itr —One fourth (a4 Fre) 1/9 «fat TT —One ninth (aa MEA) 
1/5 waai 3T —One fifth (aa fter) 1/10 zaai APT— One tenth (aa 2-4) 


DIRECT & INDIRECT SPEECH 


"| don't know how to swim", said the monkey. ag arpa sax silk 
WUeHqe A ug Hert x mifa esu daz 4 td Her sa du gl forage 
‘Teun feel en sha F vea fear mar 8, fh ug ata sax À pet gI Sut VAR Hl He, 
direct speech «gear gI 3a cbr Ga Ved e ‘Sant fae’ fore inverted 
commas a quotation marks «gd ĝi 

WW Hel T$ sd VS Yt Het sir wed g — The monkey said that he 
didn't know how to swim. ta pua ent indirect speech her ata 8l 

1. Harbhajan said to me, “I’m going to help you." 

2. Harbhajan said to you, "I'm going to help you.” 

3. Harbhajan said to Sajan, "I'm going to help you." 

Direct speech & z4 da arat «t indirect speech 4 Qt fer srg 
— 1. Harbhajan told me that he was going to help me. 

2. Harbhajan told you that he was going to help you. 

3. Harbhajan told Sajan that he (Harbhajan) was going to help 
him (Sajan). 

Wwe @ fè indirect speech sald xm — (1 ) quotation marks & 
aE? subject aT sit person gl det person quotation marks & tax are 
subject at at ex fear war 81 wux Harbhajan third person @ safer 
indirect speech 3i ‘I’ at ‘he’ sara Ta 81 (2 ) quotation marks & sex 
object at sit person gl det person quotation marks & tae aret object 
cbr Mt en fear ata di uw diu 1 H alex object, me «I first person 2 
safety quotation marks & Mea? second person & object, you A first 
person & me Ñ set fear Ta 81 Su WHR 2 Ñ you a you aie 3 8 you at 
he 3i aaa fear ma 81 (3 ) af quotation marks & sex past tense fear Ñ 
él at siax ct present or future tense ci fisur at past tense Ñ sect ed è 
SR Te ch said to Hf told 41 ux present continuous & am going to 


help a! was going to help 4 aaan man él 

OUR fered apa 3 «que gl iar è fes vis gra past tense Ñ Hel T$ gl ds 
indirect speech aad um fated arai cb eam A wad à— (1) 
Quotation marks & alex are subject aI sit person (Yeu) etal è ael 
person, quotation marks & sax ard subject ar aff ae ed 8, FS Hae | 
al hel sare & fer eau (i) arti (2) sez amt object aT wit person glar 8 
det person siak det object HI He ùd 8, SA (1) 8 you HI me, (2) Ñ you a 
you siz (3) 8 you a him. sare & fera AfA (ii) sti (3 ) siex areh fhar ur 
frasi c present tense ur future tense «I correspoding past tense 
Ñ gae ed 6, sd aux am going to help to af was going to help 4 gaa 
fear ma 81 (4 ) res aret said at told Ñ agod 81 (5 ) Tet aret said at said 
al ted d &l 

1. Mahesh says, "I met the teacher on the way." 

2. Ram says, "Bhatt writes well." 

3. Ali says, "The train will arrive soon." 

4. The teacher will say, "There is no school tomorrow." 

5. My father will say to me, "You upset my plan." 

6. The Government will say, "Exploitation in any form 
whatsoever shall be punishable." 

SA areal x urwe e feb afe sex areit fhar (reporting verb) aT present 
tense a future tense gl dl indirect speech sald Gag z4 Ad chr LIA 
wad è — i) ot person sex aret subject HT gl del sax daret subject cbr exd 
a ua 1.41 ar hel 

ii) af& siax subject gl you al ae aret subject al sex aret subject & 
WTSI sad EI Gt person Tex dm object aH st a person siak drei 
object aI «wd 81 Bale ug e fe ale sax subject gl you at 3A sex d 
object & aque decd &, sd 5 8 you at! Al 


iii) fax cht fhar enr tense él Fact! 
My teacher said, "The earth is round." c indirect 2 @ My 
teacher said that the earth is round. mqa aaa ane à dafela 


fra tense a dl saam Sila! gi person al faga enar 2l 


PS Tt gs fhar ch 3 menm 
(3 FORMS OF SOME SELECTED VERBS) 


sitet A harat ct dis forms gd! 61 Saat cenae ST (Tenses) & 
Uy Text BAA 81 faf Tenses 8 faftaa forms erdt 81 agi He fenureit 
uL ch SU Such gA sik Sum es feng fau iT 

| 

1. Sst A arie fare tet 8 feach I siz Ill forms ues Set atc 8; GS 
allow Ñ Il sf III AA forms allowed I à fare qu A eet T$ 6— 


| vfi 


Present tense, Pronunciation & Meaning 


O Oc u Q wu & v n2 — 


. allow (3r«T3) 331 TAT 

. appear (ita) zz gri 
. build (faez) sra 

. borrow (ART) See FAT 
. boil (faa) Fare 

. burn (sr) sara 

. catch (dw) TESA 

. copy (att) THT BAT 

. carry (4:51) à FAT 

. clean (FAA) AME BTA 

. climb (FATS) Feat 

. close (Fata) sr BAT 

. cook ($E) THAT 

. care (dx) Tale FCAT 

. cross (fa) VIX Bray 

. complete (FIZ) TX BAT 
. dig (Pst) ater 

. deceive (feta) ater tar 
. decorate (FARZ) FATT 
. die (8€) ATT 

. divide (fearzz) area 

. earn (34) PaT 

. enter (T27) Heat STAT 

. fight (Tee) ASAT 

. find (P33) IAT 

. feed (Hrs) faai 

. finish (fan) erar ETAT 
. fear (parc) STAT 

. hang (&) zat 

. hang (&) wit «T 


11 vr 


Past tense 


allowed 
appeared 
built 
borrowed 
boiled 
burnt 
caught 
copied 
carried 
cleaned 
climbed 
closed 
cooked 
cared 
crossed 
completed 
dug 
deceived 
decorated 
died 
divided 
earned 
entered 
fought 
found 

fed 
finished 
feared 
hung 
hanged 


In wr 
Past Participle 


allowed 
appeared 
built 
borrowed 
boiled 
burnt 
caught 
copied 
carried 
cleaned 
climbed 
closed 
cooked 
cared 
crossed 
completed 
dug 
deceived 
decorated 
died 
divided 
earned 
entered 
fought 
found 
fed 
finished 
feared 
hung 
hanged 


. hold (#72) Wear 

. hire (erg) fera wa erar 

. hunt (zz) ferae sea 

. iron (IRA) Seat spear 

. invite (Jaaa) Aaa ar 
. jump (979) Sorat 

. knock (até) &z&erar 

. kick (fee) Steet eram 

. lend (#8) aum eat 

. lose (a3) &t Fat 

. light (ar22) rear, Mert erat 
. learn (sr) ater 

. marry (4) faare zc 

. move (Ha) feerar 

. open (374) &rerar 

. obey (ÑA) STAT MAA BAT 
. order (sifév) ati AT 

. pick (fre) aam 

. pray (Ñ) WÍN spes 

. pull (q0) haar 

. punish (f9) «ve cat 

. prepare (MAIT) dame ear 
. plough (tat) gt Fara 

. please (AF) EN SCAT 

. push (W3T) STI SAT 

. quarrel (Fatt) ASAT 

. rain (tq) asf 

. reach (fa) qam 

. refuse (Frasr) gE Bear 
. ruin (Sea) AS Beat 

. shine (SITZ4) aapa 

. sell (rer) Jam 

. shoot (3T2) Ae aa 

. sleep (ata) atar 

. sweep (îm) ATS èat 

. smell (ła) THAT 


e 


. spend (tts) aa P 

. thank (4) maaa «eir 
. tie (27s) arta 

. test (2x2) qen erar 

. wait (dz) Tater FT 

. work (a) «FTH Bear 


held 
hired 
hunted 
ironed 
invited 
jumped 
knocked 
kicked 
lent 

lost 
lighted / lit 
learnt/ learned 
married 
moved 
opened 
obeyed 
ordered 
picked 
prayed 
pulled 
punished 
prepared 
ploughed 
pleased 
pushed 
quarrelled 
rained 
reached 
refused 
ruined 
shone 
sold 

shot 
slept 
swept 
smelt / smelled 
spent 
thanked 
tied 
tested 
waited 
worked 


held 
hired 
hunted 
ironed 
invited 
jumped 
knocked 
kicked 
lent 

lost 
lighted; lit 
learnt) learned 
married 
moved 
opened 
obeyed 
ordered 
picked 
prayed 
pulled 
punished 
prepared 
ploughed 
pleased 
pushed 
quarrelled 
rained 
reached 
refused 
ruined 
shone 
sold 

shot 
slept 
swept 
smelt. smelled 
spent 
thanked 
tied 
tested 
waited 
worked 


73. wish (fast) sre 

74. win (faa) sitet 

75. wind (ates) ret ea 
76. weep (43) WAT 

77. weigh (4) aaa Bea 

78. wring (Fc) rares 

79, yield (ates) are aAA 
80. yoke (ate) Sear 


wished 
won 
wound 
wept 
weighed 
wrung 
yielded 


wished 
won 
wound 
wept 
weighed 
wrung 
yielded 
yoked 


oked 
2, d re ef frd as II forms YE ears xdi ed are a I 


fom d dig à; m oe ‘en’ a 'n' asa 


&; wd—'arise' 3 ‘arose’ sf 


arisen. 34 aul Ñ beaten, broken, bitten ani zeu III form A aad ŽI 


. arise (V039) 324T 

. beat (Tz) ure 

. break (si) agm 

. bite (ar32) aea 

. bear (3311) sre SAT 

. bear (AH) agm 

. be (is, am, are) (Ñ) ear 

. choose (4) FAT 

. drive (S134) tear, "T$ aA 
. draw (sf) efr 

9]. 


forget (te) srerar 


92., fall (Ffa) Pro 


93. 
94. 
95. 
. grow (at) Stat 

. hide (eres) fear 

. know (at) STAT 

. lie (ate) Aem 

. ride (038) ?rarff SAT 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 


113. 


freeze (SIT) WA GAT 
fly (FATS) SEAT 
give (Pra) ar 


rise (West) Sar 

see (At) teat 

shake (NF) fearat 
steal (Fete) Mt wear 
speak (dT) aterar 
swear (Frau) sra erat 
tear (feat) reat 
take (25) erat 

throw (a) ear 
wake (dx) smart 
wear (faux) wear 
weave (da) aaa 

write (037) ben 


arose 
beat 
broke 
bit 
bore 
bore 
was, were 
chose 
drove 
drew 
forgot 
fell 
froze 
flew 
gave 
grew 
hid 
knew 
lay 
rode 
rose 
saw 
shook 
stole 
spoke 
swore 
tore 
took 
threw 
woke 
wore 


wove 


arisen 
beaten 
broken 
bitten 
born 
borne 
been 
chosen 
driven 
drawn 
forgotten 
fallen 
frozen 
flown 
given 
grown 
hidden 
known 
lain 
ridden 
risen 
seen 
shaken 
stolen 
spoken 
sworn 
torn 
taken 
thrown 
woken 
worn 
woven 


written 


3. He frau tal & faa Il siz I forms Dar asma aa gie az Il form 
cb SU A a Ill form Ñ aa: u sa oe 8; SA—drank sik rang & Ill form & 


drunk sÑ? rung anı 


begun 
drunk ` 
rung 
run 
sunk 
sung 
sprung 
swum 
shrunk 


114. begin (fafa) sre P began 

115. drink (fea) at drank 

116. ring (fot) wt ama rang 

117. run (x3) Asa ran 

118. sink (fra) zaa sank 

119. sing (ft) var sang 

120. spring (Fert) Tera sprang 

121. swim (fea) azar swam 

122. shrink (fer) ræsa shrank 

4. S pw ver Qi E fast dl i en ew di4 

: anf àfeü— 

(1) You bet now. aA Wa Td enum el 
(11) You bet yesterday. qui det Wea améi 
(11) You have bet. qui wid «ré gi 

teh Phas at faste eo db uper A arcs ada A nena Wehr che 

ay abi cb sta sat e UT A srl 

123. bet (àz) sd TAT bet 

124. bid (fas) ate erra bid 

125. burst (IÉ) Heat, tear burst 

126. cut (P2) PAT cut 

127. cast (PR) Feat cast 

128. cost (fe) qeu grat cost 

129. hit (fee) ate «rar hit 

130. hurt (ZÉ) ate erra hurt 

131. knit (Fre) aam knit 

132. put (92) verd put 

133. rid (fx) Beart qr rid 

134. read* (fs) mga read* 

135. spit (fee) sra spit 

25 amah aage Wale 


(25 IMPORTANT COLLECTIVE PHRASES) 


gen. MGT hl arai ueque rara IA Vlei à sie set esu A sTqei 
Tl TANT heal arfrge Stal ei Gel HS erqgrquen feat weal h steht cata 
fea me gi sito ar & quegw 4 sa gael er aera suia 
bouquet of grapes ' ai, afe& a bunch of grapes eg sal WHR 


aru aut erst enr sfera WANT ea gui 
|. wrfsrat ar TS! A bunch (44) of keys. 
2. Wet a TT A bunch (37) of grapes. 
3. Seat BH Aee A bouquet (IÈ) of flowers. 
4. matsat a Test A bundle (&8a) of sticks. 
5. art d re A crowd (**T3€) of people. 
6. Terst d Fae A chain (44) of mountains. 
7. Wet a tag A flock (Fat) of sheep. 
8. TRTA a za A flight (FAZZ) of birds. 
9, grat ar E A group (TĦ) of islands. 
10. «Tad at mE A galaxy (#4) of stars. 
11. Yet a Ave A grove (Ua) of trees. 
(2. Wed d erit A gang (ÑT) of labourers. 
13. fexat ar ave A herd (&$) of deer 
l4. axed a ATZ A herd (&$) of swine. 
15. afad (aaaea) e que A hive (#134) of bees. 
16. MAIÀ a AVE A herd (&$) of cattle. 
17. P HT à A heap (&T) of rubbish. 
18. seré ur var aT dx A heap (&I3) of stones or sand. 
19. ferat aut ar ave A pack (S) of hounds. 
20. wat aT TS A pair (TH) of shoes. 
21. fet dy cat A regiment (*sifitz) of soldiers. 
22. atfeat d ee A range (*w) of cliffs. 
23, aJa ar AVE A swarm (*afst) of flies. 
24. wears d rere A series (Ata) of events. 


. drei A zd 


A troop (£3) of horses. 


— 


PO Wael ch aaa & ATA (YOUNG ONES OF 


SOME ANIMALS) 
ass (Wa) TT foal (PA) horse (814) sire colt (lez) 
cow (Ts) "IT calf (ITF) goat (Me) sait kid (fi) 
dog (f) qd puppy (Wt) sheep (9) FS lamb (7) 
hen (4) Til chicken (fae) wolf (qe) fsm cub (Fa) 
bear (sz) TS cub (s) lion (c4) 3R cub (Fa) 
cat ($z) facet kitten (f&zz4) tiger (Ze) ÑM — cub (Ha) 


frog (SAT) Hew tadpole (*eIe) 


40 Saat chi anara 
(40 IMPORTANT WORDS DENOTING THE 
CRIES OF ANIMALS) Ra aman Ñ ugga ct 
arara & fare qe ANTE sra È; wel IRT, 


‘agder a ufargt ch aona cer ater stat 81 Fat avg 
sitet A oft agyait cbr stare ch fers arerT-arerm srqe 
él 
. Asses bray. (Uda sh) me Send È (dia-dia aed 8) | 

. Bears growl. (faad msa) Hie] Bead 8l 

. Bees hum. (stat 84) Aferaai fat tart el 

. Birds chirp. (44a a4) ugi deaerd g! 

. Camels grunt. (haaa zie) Ke esT 8l 

. Cats mew. (des Ay) RIR sgrá-qurá; adt 81 
Cattle low. (cheat eit) Saar aà el 

. Cocks crow. (aia al) at Hang? aed gI 

. Crows caw. (ahs af) ate ania-eiz aS I 
Dogs bark EUN ) bad ated gI 


COMNAUARWN = 


. Doves coo. (Sas &) HIE d-d Het &l 

. Ducks quack. (sc Hach) saaa h-ch endi S| 

. Elephants trumpet. (efathest zade) gre fara 1 
. Flies buzz. (Fess sor) Aferaat feat el 

. Frogs croak. (tre mhia) Hoc exid gI 

. Geese cackle. (fat ancl) éu pegen 8l 

. Hawks scream. (afe ach) amor dad g 

. Hens cackle. (@@ ae) gff sper 8i 

. Horses neigh. (aaa 41) ats afè 61 

. Jackals howl. (teatas graer) aes AA 8l 

. Kittens mew. (Roa ma) fast à at aah- asa 8l 
. Lambs bleat. (#48 gefte) Fas ati-ati aed &l 

. Lions roar. (aaa a) 38 agred gI 

. Mice squeak. (zs: amda) Fe 4-4 aed 81 

. Monkeys chatter. (schist Sex) atas Tic gI 

. Nightingales sing. (areata fini) EGCGRICIES 

. Owls hoot. (3IT3e[H ge) Bae g-g Hrd &l 

. Oxen low. (sige eit) der Sard el 

. Parrots talk. (deca aie) ata cia-cia asd 81 

. Pigeons coo. (fsa &) HIG TEAL ena 8l 

. Pigs grunt. (frm zie) dsr qx el 

. Puppies yelp. (watts dera) füetet end gI 

. Sheep bleat. (a aile) AS Afa I 

. Snakes hiss. (tea fea) aiu hard el 

. Sparrows chirp. RAAT rd) fafa aeaerct 81 

. Swallows twitter. (acta fere) startet secant 81 
. Swans cry. (qa Arg) ) saad Gare 8l 

. Tigers roar. (erem R) are zgred ei 

. Vultures scream. (dera ach) fira; Aad 8l 

. Wolves yell. («ras 3er) ARA dila 8l 


wit Me Yt at aga sid g, Ue aiftrenas «81 Agel sia 


(WORDS MOSTLY HEARD BUT NOT 


MOSTLY KNOWN) 3ITU ma a agx, sigi A xed gl 


—afe aiu my sna d Aisa quits aaa und e 
at agent SHTUT ch HTHel A at nyaan (310-c-3c) 
quits TAT eh! gu A S aga A Gates Va en$ ae 
—————— us fafaa 
ald Ug e fe» gu gaat óla-ótan arf AST SA | Bag 


Sa areal cat vifferu amu sda fes ga amet eren 


Ara erit gl 


Wr & ata & 10 aaa (Ten words about spheres of knowledge) 


1. 


2. 
3. 


CON DUM 


Anthropology (Usituiciteil) agga F «preme, gfderer sik BAe HT 
STET 

Archaeology (3rfésarterfst) urd qagait enr Srpna—usdad 
Astrology (uxrgfeifsff) art sik aa enr areae —«quragriveh mtr 


. Entomology (daaicish) &e-udrit ar arra — RNE Sm 

. Etymology (aiats) aTsa-quufd & STET cnr Smau feram 
. Geology (iratait) yad cbr arate Fld enr Sra pT yaar 

. Philology (fineifeifsff) ret d fA er Srepara—31187-feraTTH 

. Psychology (mgala) ngga & AA sik Tach GIGS cnr Srpa— 


. Radiology (efeatetst) a-reor fren auta Upa-e faa 
. Sociology (xifsrameifeft) aaa- gars & fend sR Fach BENT HI 


STEM FA 1a 


our fee TE wee Het Gat A HS enfó4 aT Gad &l UY UH AR SITUchl 


HAA A SIT areal at quid Us ATT TST UATE USAT 
qaferdd Uhe Het aret 10 arate (Ten words showing personality) 


art oe age fet TU È ot auth ch Gana at aad el sg sa deg ch alt d 


Heott-vife ufefera $1 3 wae sot fqerper 4 Yt el—vet oa el 8! fhe Hat 4 
SITU UST SAS TART S39 cht AHA HE | 


3 


. Blase (setst) AT affe aaa erat A shaa Sait 


Dogmatic (state) aoi affe wef 3 A ara Gas TUR uni are Gah 


UJ 


10. 


. Diffident (feftsc) afer sik giu quien 
. Extrovert (upadat) sat A aes Al aaga sik qufchat A oer ott aret 
qatch 


. Gregarious (a4 fea) gx ara qan cil A ane d wea A aT aci 


aren! quif 


. Inhibited (GRA?) aå ara at A-r quisa ar ofits & ara a me 


qdTelT 


. Introvert (gétaé) arua arra 3 b affa ces aer qufes—oil quid d filer 


Gert A Has Sr Heal gl 


. Quixotic (eren Tm 
. Sadistic (QRR) qm ent dard Aa SA Us AMSA het A Wt gl 


a 
Truculent (gge) aka 8 sitet sik exar quifeh 


shaa, Heil she aaa A ermaf-zia Adare (Theories about life, art & 


philosophy) 
Art ge nai (ISM) & ar fee R dl ge amd ga wd 8, go AE! SV 


TAY sik AGT 3ITH TSS! 


1. 


2. 
3. 


i (vergssr:8) uxTaepiarTa—8«81 gx HT qur e fea h fore fhar 
Oe 8l 

Atheism (ufsrasr:z) «rf&desarara—818 ‘Sara el 8’ Var fagrare stats! 
Chauvinism (aifafasa) arfesreétaarara—s«r8 Aqua cht aot ear ch ufq 
adafàe Td cht maar vadit 8l 


. Conservatism (es erdfessr:;n) ( )—sa vel emu 


3) qr CRGIEGIGIG) 
wed è fes uil pe è ad! ust È alle fret ufvadiar A oraaa adl ÈI 


uat (ferasferora) SaRarae—erow aa eri ch ata A pardon Kram 


cht RUT | 


. Radicalism (*eaesst:4) ufvad-aara—sue seria ae aun gldt g fes 


Saran uRadat à adatye area went fosa wr aera ÈI 


. Realism (Rrersst:u) aareiare—sach armia qe fra EA È fs R aug 


ct aaref fiar & orpeu gia «feu 


. Romanticism (ÀR Ran) xTaierara— ererfq enerr sie urfequ ent wopfa 


affe arefe de arafat fz warn audite Piet arfeui 


. Skepticism (RAAF) eisrara—srerfq sra am aga & gufera 


tar A fret gag & sm A apes oft fifa wa i adl Her ur enar! 


. Totalitarianism (eléferefvafTer:u) adadarae— Haid Woe 8l AI HS 


& arith He Ut rel AGUS HI adda caet eo ch fers gl 


Ha cht 10 amemo fezrfaui (Ten abnormal conditions of mind) 


smi ué-fend oi sien eren sha sog at a aq Smuch aafaa cht Sm 
| 


. Alexia NU d 

. Amnesia (Qx3fsrar) aafe ar amar 

. Aphasia m cen 

. Dementia (Sz3lf3rar) Fafa À aatean at fame GT 

. Dipsomania (fSugiTafar) Far ene ch user Us ACA SST chr 
sa 

. Hypochondria (ersutatfear) fessft & qaraee & ae A sm, feat aT 
garte gii 


mMBWN 


(o>) 


7. Insomnia (Jafa) amar Ale er A SAAT 

8. Kleptomania (@ctucttfian) als arg geet cht Werer SAT SAT 
9. Megalomania (AAA) seit aera & ae A aa Agra 
0. Melancholia (eraa) ga siz Arran A free Fale 


Stpext dsl & 10 arate (Ten words about doctors’ prora on S 
amg fhei & fastest Stepext A ural at Al ad Hed S at Heh Eth WA 
SMT ch fers mga a ard srem-srert AE enr ama St MRY À ase Ba 3 
a a dcs ford a3 memet oma 81 sag 74 3 adored sie qun ue oradft 
SITSIT-3TTH cht ech IOTI 


1 


. Dermatologist (Sdatetfsta) a4 AT enr fastest 

. Gynaecologist (mAai) at wht enr fastest 

. Internist (Sexe) ae & arate aint ct Aara enr fares 

. Obstetrician (sifssrefefsraea) spt fastest 

. Ophthalmologist (afgemaai) arit & wht Hr Steer 

oer (sitet Safexe) aiat ar Adra eres wi 23 gidi at Sten 
aT ÈI 

. Pathologist (Gutcitterag) urepiden AT eh AR ent Gt aT Steer 

. Paediatrician (drsrgeffsrera) haa NYA sik le Fal HI Steer 

. Podiatrist (ulfaufere) uta chr SA-A starkat cnr Steer 

. Psychiatrist (asru) artach hT enr AAST- Fatfafeacrch 


NUBWDN 


— 
O «XO OO N 


75 (QUA uan-srsa) 
(75 ONE-WORD SUBSTITUTES) 


Apaan + cel e: ‘Sauer seg chr enam e", SHR ag Sa ATT & faye FA 


Uh Jed IST GT el Tel Us ST] A HMA det WendT gl, del pA Ur apa- 
Tan Heat A chat Ah enr aaa e, afeh sah BH yt aye glar ei sito A US 
oma sag È at aha RR apaia & fe gend eld 8l z« veel cnp NTE 
vigru-etsa4, AR sie daatcht faa cb cea A al HMA sen gl, ae er sera H 
SF weet A Meqe-TRAT HT as Ut SI 


1. 


2. 


3; 


Abdicate (vasthe) uaaa, fiers aant — To give up a throne 
voluntarily—SsIRT-3I at aAA x qun car 

Autobiography (aietara) araa — Life story of a man 
written by himself—eras amd feret gé anaa / oras! cert 
Aggressor (UIR) Sicha, RAOT RAAT —A person who 
attacks first—sit gait ved ere Rè 


. Amateur (04a) ffar —One who pursues some art or 


sport as hobby—stt feat enerr a det A Afh HHA Heal gl 


. Arbitrator (arfs?ex) AeA — One appointed by two parties 


to settle disputes between them—fee at ugi art ach sta a 
fate ent fuera & fera faena fena sig 


. Adolescence (tsicida) fessrresrerr —Stage between boyhood 


and youth—srqu4 siz oar & sta A AAA 


. Bibliophile (fafscisithisa) qeraen-3dt — A great lover of books 


(gen! enr TST 
. Botany (sef) amaf faxa —The science of plant life—ts- 


drei enr feast 


. Bilingual (arzfeimerer) grfar —People who speak two 
sed 8 


languages—4d «etr sit at arse 


. Catalogue (heri) gatas —A list of books—qacal ht p 
. Centenary (Seat) srarqát —Celebration of a hundredth year 


M a are ar a ware 


. Colleague (alc) agas, Agartt —A co-worker or a fellow- 


worker in the same institution—va vier À ma-mm8 aT great en 
SU Hi p-p aret 


. Contemporaries (dés) anatre —Persons living in the 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


same age—u« gl aA Ñ zgd aret quies 

Credulous (gcd) angg —A person who readily 
believes in whatever is told to him—sit GS Hel GIG Ba Ux aga 
siet! ATE che ott ate Gatch 

Callous (a4) &elx —A man devoid of kind feeling and 
sympathy —aa Alaa Ud Gers A eed quen 
Cosmopolitan (PRAN) adfa —A man who is broad 
and international in outlook—sit aaf% ferar A sar sik 


SEGNEGUEG 

Celibacy (afcidet) agrad —To abstain from sex— am «rre a 
RST 

Deteriorate (fecfsikc) agaz gT —To go from bad to worse— 
q& 3 sad ST 

Democracy (3c) mara —Government of the people, for 
the people, by the people —sr4dr er 3TISTH 

Monarchy (ich) iada —Government by one— Ua 3TSIT FI 
ga 

Drawn (g7) axa —A game or battle in which neither party 
wins—Uq Val Get Ha ga fora als A U8T set Gilera 

Egotist (g7ftaqc) ardarát —A person who always thinks of 
himself—sit war aad sm A Gta gl 

Epidemic (hea) ngs —A disease mainly contagious 
which spreads over huge area—Ual HERIT sit Uh sS Ba A UH ST 
Chet SITY 

Extempore (prd) aata- fid —A speech made 
without previous preparation—fa«r ued 3l dum frar gan (Stach 
fear sit) ATI 

Etiquette (uftcde) feran —Established manner or rules of 
conduct—frsgrar & sera Raa sie AR- atch 

Epicure (afta) afaa ofr —A person fond of refined 
enjoyment—sit Aye sfa cr ate gl 

Exonerate (agitate) epe —To free a person of all blames 
in a case—fedt arfsreitr i felt gate at ep Apa ave 
Eradicate (RAe) s4407 —To root out an evil or a bad 
practice etc.. %4 auat qs] stad ent erg À garga 

Fastidious (trecifeae) gra —A person difficult to please— 
fod WE heal ios gl 


30. 


21. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


Fatalist (hèc) smmpaarét —A person who believes that all 
events are predetermined or subject to fate—at arm at aa 

cpe AM ÈI 

Honorary (aA) adafa —A post which doesn't carry any 
salary—lal arm, ford fs ats daa feru fhar sm 

oe (Sociol) arde —That which is against law—sit ara e» 
fae; 


Illiterate (faee) Rg —A person who cannot read or write 
—sit qafth 4 ug rear gl, 4 fora Gera gl 

Hostility (RAA) sat —State of antagonism—gsrmrát A aan 
Incorrigible (saatftfstac)) errem —That which is past 
correction—fad ig Tél fer st «rena 

Irritable (React) emspenleft —A man who is easily irritated—sil 
qafeh Seidl Tas A at state 

Irrelevant (sxcidc) amfa —Not to the point—faya a sca 
(HEAT) 

Invisible (zf-àfsset) aga —That which cannot be seen—fsid 
gar TOT Ach 

Inaudible (fRA) asqa —That which cannot be heard— 
ford ar a oT adh 

Incredible (sasfeae) arfasparfta —That which cannot be 
believed—fare ux AATE = fear sir ach 

Irreadable (saci) arqe-dta —That which cannot be read— 
fore UST a SIT Ach 

impracticable (s4tfaechacl) srquergná —That which cannot be 
practised—fod quder 4 a erar oT adh 

Invincible (Afaa) ata —That which cannot be conquered 
—fore ue fasta 4 uré OT Ach 

Indispensable (sf-sqddac) afar —That which cannot be 
ignored—feaeh feat er A uet Ach 

Inevitable (s4ufaeac) stafeeré —That which cannot be 
avoided—faae Fat 4 oT Ach 

Irrevocable (ahaa) arafvad-ta —That which cannot be 
changed-—fsra ser zr Ufefdeta a fear sir Ach 

Illicit (qA) ada —A trade which is prohibited by law—ag 
ATU wit ATTA gl 

Insoluble (siege) ammi —A problem which cannot be 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


solved—dé «HIT sil ger a h? SIT Ach 

Inflammable (Fraa) mspaerasfter —Liable to catch fire 
easily —ag dad sit STRITHT À set Us Ach 

Infanticide (sthicarss) fsjsréar ur fagecqat —Murderer of 
infants or killing of infants—fagait cht gaar Het aer ur fsrsqart AY 


eda 
Matricide (cirea) mqa ar arqeaar —The murderer or 
murder of one's own mother—auetl Aral Al gaat Het Feil am ardt 


Aral ch} equ 

Patricide (df¢args) faqéar ar füqequr —The murderer or 
murder of one's own father—amm far ct gaai Chet Ale UT STA 
fat ch} gaat 

Kidnap (fs-u) aago —To carry away a person forcibly— 
fent quits ent sadadt Sor el ST 

Medieval (af2uaa) ) ayaga —Belonging to the middle ages— 
aag A maA 


Matinee (fet) Aag: are aT att —A cinema show which is held 
in the afternoon— AA srl, sit aae aa spe gl 

Notorious (acta) paaa —A man with evil reputation—ag 
quf sit sa gl 

Manuscript (4qferuc) urorafeifü —Hand written pages of a 
literary work—arfefae Hid e grer a fered quo 

Namesake (333a) am fA, rara —Person having the same 
name—foraa TH qui? a Frerar-sperar gru Uh qr gl 

Novice (=lfaa) atfaferart —One who is new to some trade or 
profession—sit fe quum ar eet Ñ aa gl 

Omnipotent (fante) udsrfepara —One who is all powerful 
—ot Fa VaR cht fh A quf gt 

Omnipresent (HANS) «daurae: —One who is present 
everywhere—sil rs srTg dera el 

Optimist (fA) anart —One who looks at the bright 
side of a thing—st fret aad & eret U8T al gl cea gl 

Panacea (ììa) amaror atau —A remedy for all diseases— 
aut eh enr getTor 

Polyandry (RAs ) agafeaqa — — Practice of having more than 
SEHE ata ie aia E NUUAM 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


Polygamy (Rii ) agaaa — —Practice of having more than 
one wife at a time-——Uc aaa Ñ um x1 afte utet enr gl 
Postmortem (uldcarcs) murmura dis-wrs —Medical 
examination of a body held after death —z3qg & are sra A eres 
SIT 

Pessimist (AA) Arrera —One who looks at the dark 
side of things—sit fet aug & were vat ent at war e 

Postscript (Uidcfenyc) vada —Any thing written in the 
letter after it has been signed—feret ua & ford ait sie gram 
84 & ale oils Te ge 

Red-tapism Resa) arhan —Too much official 
formality—aga after auct affaarfsenar 

Synonyms (Aaaa) wafaardt —Words which have the same 
meaning—fer srqat h AA uen FA gl 

Smuggler (Ac) ques: —The importer or exporter of goods 
without paying customs duty—fafteg ma ar daft enr meet fed fara 
are cl faeait A er are Sik det «b Sex ot ITA AeA 

Vegetarian (afmchaa) armerte —One who eats vegetables 
Ai a eile D Fasc, A aei wid 
Venial (difact) ema —A pardonable fault—ag arora ait 8THT aa 


are gl 

Veteran (dew) agud —A person possessing long experience 
of military service or of any occupation—ae qae fad Sia dar 
pl OT fehl Q3] cht STqgoT-XSTSIT SEIT gl 

Zoology (gatasi) Gg fasta — The science dealing with the 
life of animals—usgsrt & shaa 3 mada fama 


WAS ch ATA Chl 3[8Te ee Wat 
(IDIOMATIC USE OF ANIMAL NAME) 


sitet arer A oat at ctx aga A Herakar yan wafers gl Art pe va 


Wqs vant feu TU 8! 24e art als At sitet drat ar zugen quie aut SINT 
Hl Tag IAT Ache el 


agrata ara moen afea 


Phrases with Pronunciation 


e 


con OQ t^ 4» UNI 


. A bear (U sm) 


A cat (U dz) 

A drone (V 314) 

A dotterel (v Rta) 
A dog (T sfr) 

A fox (Uv of) 

A goose (U TT) 

A gull (€ ma) 

A lamb (U *t«) 

A monkey (U Fat) 


. A parrot (9 qz) 


A pig (t ftr) 
A scorpion (U tafftaa) 


. A viper (@ a397) 


mare and 


Idiomatic Meaning 


wifes and 


Litera! Meaning 


we tns 


. A vixen (U fara) ad nfe ue ant 
areal cb car HS iR giecui ft sien A wafea gI sae uisu 
H4 Ñ ogg — 
crocodile tears (sbfererget fead) ge siu 
dirt-cheap (84-4) aga Wut 
dog-cheap (SHrr-xifq) alfsai & ure 
horse-laugh (&f&-«mm) Sat wet Sat at sme 
hen-pecked (®4-¥4s) BS Fl STA 
pig-headed (f1-@8z) "d sn we 
chicken-hearted (fa#4-BTes) Sum 
ferastareten ar fA aera 


(ANTONYMS OR WORDS OF OPPOSITE 
MEANING) arei à fautara ef SAAT 3HTSI ch 
«jf & fere set auahft 21 am sa avg adt amardt a 
STU4T A-AA ISI Uchd gl HS AdE H Prefix (gunt) 


gee A facts wee FA sir gI Ald HS sra feu my à— 


wa, Gur va and 

Words, Pronunciation & Meaning 
ability (Ufaferét) araa 
happy (Èf) vae 

import (JT) aaa 

interior (Záffzr) arr 
maximum (3rfaermar) sfera 
include (3-F4S) IAA Bear 
junior (sra) way, Bret 
majority (STsfffvT) JEHA 
optimist (srffczfzrzz) aretrarét 
superior (aT) atear 


Pertrards wea, vare va and 
Opposite Words, Pronunciation & Meaning 
inability (1-1-vfsfsrér) sara 
unhappy (34ecdt) sre 
export (taad) Fata 

exterior (adfan) aret 
minimum (fafana) eaa 
exclude (amare) frarera 
senior (Afa) Tax, TST 
minority (aAA) serra 
pessimist (faez) farvrerarét 
inferior (grft) afea 


ged-4 aci h Aa aa aa ch feu quw age Ged Usd e! Hula d 
A-AA Wee gtd 8, UR Sach AA Sth or gld &1 US wae Are feu ord gI 


above (Taq) FAT 

accept (Mrz) zdrar BAT 
acquire (T4447) TAT 
ancient (MatsTaz) Iara 
agree (MH) agna er 
alive (mega) siffaa 
admire (Sarat) T9T3T Bea 
barren (874) THT 

big (fart) aret 

blunt (412) Fa 

bold (ates) «rest 

bright (a22) STT-baTV 
broad (ats) ster 

civilised (Fafaargsz) wur 
gare (P47) SAAT 

clean (FAA) ANF 

contess (FFA) rA HAT 
cool (FA) zs 

cruel (F04) FT 

domestic (AZF) maq 
difficult (effer) ater 
danger ($3) aaa 

dark (Sr&) ferar 

death ERIR: gi 

debit (faz) are ura 
early (Het) sat 

earn (3r) SAAT 

empty (UT) ardt 

enjoy (Testa) Att FATT 
freedom (ISH) vae 


below (ferat) trs 

refuse (Ferrar) aeda ave 
lose (A) art 

modern (afz4) Fara 

differ (Feet) aena e 
dead (39) v1 

despise (Reza) rear qe 
fertile (Feza) STATS 

small (Fate) wer 

sharp ($1) d 

timid (fefire) arx 

dim (fen) sre 

narrow (At) dT 

savage; barbaric (Aaa /arvaiee) aa 
neglect (Faretaz) emrearet 
dirty (3%) Ter 

deny (fag) gare qi 
warm (afi) rd 

merciful, kind (máfget/aréz) dura 
wild (aree) sett 

easy (Sal) aram 

safety (ATi) cem 

bright (az) Sarat 

birth (sif) sre 

credit (fez) SAT ar 

late (qz) 2 | 

spend (T2) a4 Bear 

full ($a) wa gM 

suffer (m) THe agm 
slavery (reet) araar 


fierce (Hts) fada 

false (Ffa) Hat 

fat ($z) ater 

fine (FA) 374T 

foolish (fas) Wet 

fresh (997) arat 

fear (fraz) wa 

guilty (Pea) ent 

gain (ÙA) ara 

good (7) Har 

guide (es) Ta wesfa ge 
handsome (#34) rx 
high (er) Sar 

humble (#37) Fart 
honour (IAT) AFA FAT 
joy (afa) et 

knowledge (Af) sra 

kind (#18) zat 

lie (ATS) HS 

little (Fafeet) arer 
masculine (3ezfera) gfo (a7) 
make (3) Fratur eer 
natural (tate) Hee 
noise (afaa) ste 

oral (atv) Afar 

pride; arrogance (133/00) TATE 
permanent (Tara) Fart 
presence (Sea) safeater 
profit (Wire) ary 

prose (Sst) mer 

quick (frac) at 

receive (Fera) ure erat 
reject (fiaz) sredrari ava 
ripe (W39) Tat 

rough (TF) erc 
remember (Praz) ate acr 
rich (fea) «rit 

superior (qf?) afgar 
sharp (ard) s 

thick (fa) ater 

tragedy (J98) qama 
universal (afrad) site 


victory (faas) fraa 


wild (ages) siet 
weak (ate) dra 


gentle (sea) m7 

true (Z) Feu 

thin (faa) Treat 

coarse (df) afeat 

wise (aTzw) afana 

stale (Fea) amát 

courage (Xs) MET 
innocent (àe) freer 

loss (afa) efr 

bad (32) ax 

misguide (amas) wecrar 
ugly (3ft) wer 

low (sit) ia 

proud, arrogant (r3 2/Vzriez) wavs 
dishonour (saatat) saree crar 
sorrow (Aft) fura 
ignorance (SA) sms 
cruel (FUA) FT 

truth (Z4) 94 

much (44) TaT 

feminine (Shaft) effa (nra) 
mar (xx) faarst @taT/break (Ts) AST 
artificial (srféfescr) aaas 
silence (aga) mfa 
written (fee) fafaa 
humility (efsferst) fraa 
temporary (£41) aeai 
absence (Warte) srmafeafa 
loss (afa) atta 

poetry (Sgt) Ta 

slow (Feit) et 

give (Pra) at 

accept (tà) ráram BAT 
raw (3T) Pear 

smooth (Eqa) Praa 

forget (hfe) Nera 

poor (J37) wha 

inferior (gff) ufea 
dull (3a) &e 

thin (fa) vae 

comedy (zt) Tart 
particular (wae) safra 


wisdom (Arsen) afa 


youth (4%) T4 


defeat (fefie) vam 

tame/ domestic (a/f) aeq 
strong (Fett) Tq 

folly (feit) ear 


aged (Ts) ari 


WIAA sar amet Wee 


(WORDS DENOTING NATIONALITY) 


RA H oS ds, sf, AR sie wa ane car ch art at wae: dist, sit, 
sar sk eat onfe aed & set var sist A wae: Ted, wha, aaa, 
war aie Hed 8i steht Phat are qual al shot A sa asm sie sah 


M M M ae ae ius 
= ES 


iw 


Countries 


America AÌT 
Argentina (3rsff-zar) 
Belgium ftaa 
Bhutan Weld 
Burma sf 
Canada #481 
Ceylon aaa 
China T£4T 
Egypt sf 
England €t 
France Wa 
Greece "ta 
India zfsur 


faret 


Inhabitants 


American 3rfca 
Argentine 42134 
Belgian Afraga 
Bhutanese seria 
Burmese afa 
Canadian @atsaa 
Ceylonese Metts 
Chinese WAA 
Egyptian ofatteraa 
English fragt 
French ¥a 

Greek We 

Indian $fsaa 


- 


Tw 


Countries 


Iraq $T 
Ireland arate 
Israel Fara 
Italy Feet 
Kuwait 4a 
Malaya HAAT 
Morocco nta 
Nepal *WT«t 
Pakistan Wereara 
Poland Wes 
Russia (fgat 
Sweden 41st 
Turkey zt 


Yugoslavia "leemfaur 


aTearay 


faar 


Inhabitants 


Iragi fr 

Irish 3mrafcsr 
Israeli garai 
Italian gèfaaa 
Kuwaiti «ddr 
Malayan WAUA 
Moroccan AAPA 
Nepalese Aaria 
Pakistani Wheat 
Pole Wat 

Russian xfSTTA 
Swede fats 

Turk Z% 

Yugoslav qeata 


cente 
(SOME IMPORTANT PHRASES) 


HS Held sfchal A ues wen ch (ula) sae Wan A aid el A ue ave d 
HER HI ST MT He eld 8 Sid: Sach Aael A dics Ht Se-the Tel slat urfeul J 
Were sia erfsrqufen cb spas at six cept sar ect el 


1. Again and again (v4 Wes ui-4)—sm-sm 
We shouldn't commit mistakes again and again—éH smR-sI« 
maai 8l het RN 

2. Now and again (413 Wis an43)—e«n3fI-ensfT, epsfl-ensrs 
Now and again, a genius is born—Her Ufa PA-P JAITA 


edt 8l 


3. All in all (aifer z« ata) —aderaf, arra ersft ge 


In his sister's marriage, Mohan was all in all—stuat sg cer sát 
UR Alea «aur II 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


. All and sundry (sic wg dist) —qufeprra xeu 3i atk afn xeu 3 


Sm eit 
All and sundry came to the meeting—sgq 4 eir qafta xeu Ñ 
aya agen seu 8 «n À ule gui 


. Back and belly (da Urs seit) —enusr aids viel 


The days have gone when the problems of a labourer 
concerned only back and belly—¢ Ra det mA srs "eral cht aaa 
hae HUST Bite AA AT eit 


. Bag and Baggage (87 Wis sito) ARa- eh amr 


The British left India in 1947 bag and baggage—fstesarett 1947 Ñ 
ARa- ch ATA mea ere TAI 


. Before and behind (AFR vrs fere) — amt agr 


In World War II our soldiers fought before and behind—fedta 
Felts H gum Gch ater ux ATT TSAR AS | 


. Betwixt and between (facfdaac vE aeda) — mer Ñ ana- 


ATUT 


Whatever they earn, they will share betwixt and between—st 
He d HAUT, d age À SITEIT-SITSIT sesh | 


. Bread and butter (ss uvrs Jex)—sifaenr arate As Met 


One should be satisfied if one gets bread and butter these 
days—sa feat afe alg A-AA pat ear @, al ud ique tear A 
Fetch and carry (td vg atl) aiefrae staal ole Saat arem 
état 


I’m content to fetch and carry, for uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown—4 oct ead ejr esame elt ux Gaye g, Halics ot gr 
HI UX Aleta È AS Aa cht Aq Ast Gl rear 

Goods and chattel (g4 vg deci)—wer aaa 

We bought goods and chattel when we migrated to India—srs 
gH Re À Sm ot eat wer TAPS AT 

Chock-a-block (aich-U-seiich) —qe GR A Ae gy, l-A 
Chock-a-block houses have made Indian cities ugly. ¢¢-He 
FM + UR eel Hl Tadd SAT fear 8l 

Pick and choose (fira; wis ya) qa 4 Fara 

We must pick and choose our career before it is too late—gd 
au ifa emma ved smart xt FA erar xeu! 

Every now and again (Ua ars uvrs uit4)—efFar-eftar A oar 

She comes to see me every now and again-de 49 eet & fog 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


da-da F ardt gI 
See eye to eye (i-a ¢ ais) qof xeu 3 Gena gaT 
He didn't see eye to eye with me on many issues. dg hs Teal ux 
Gad Heed Verl 
Face to face (thd ¢ m)—semr-omrmi 
We have had a face to face talk, so now we can understand 
each other's point of view—gm4 SITH4-XITH4 arada Al 8 Sta: BA 
Uch-qui? chr fep FAST Send el 
Fair and square (Her uve srpaux)—3]pq AR sfera 
e ol actions be fair and square— gum Ut 3masur spa SiR 

| 
Fee-faw-fum (fì-mi-pa)—aaqa ent set & ferg gd mar 
India is not to be cowed down by Pakistan's fee-faw-fum— 
Ulead dh aah gd i STR Hl SA-TAHIAI ASl SIT Achar | 
Flux and reflux (uera Wis Ruha)—asl aga- 372 8T 
are-ferare 
There was a great flux and reflux in the drawing room—doa Ñ 
srar-dTa-fdare Slat «gri 
Give and take (Na Wis 2x«:) —smTeTa-WeTa 
It's always give and take in life. sfia« 4 add SmTGTH-HaT4 Tete VST 
è 


| 
Goody-goody (3l 31) aur a arqe zard 24 aret eit 
The world is full of goody-goody people, but hardly a good 
Man—ghar Hae A A rq fears Ct aret eiit S SRI Ust e, Ue HIS STqer 
gates at fateor d ferar 81 
Hand in hand (és 34 és) agadan, grer À are AR 
They walked hand in hand—d4 ery 3 giu Aer Hala egre A 
freres dell 
Haves and have-nots (eq Us ea-díex)— ert oie Pret 
There has always been a conflict between the haves and 
have-nots—xrar uai six feat ch star gg ver el 
Hodge-podge (éis-Uisl)—314a-Gaaa AAA WSIS HAT 
While trying his hand at cooking for the first time, he made a 
hodge-podge of everything—uvect SI Gt Far cht Hilfe A sat 
WIS HS SIS ens (ATI 
Humpty-dumpty (exiéi-ezqdt) —ers«rsrir gA 
Capitalism is humpty-dumpty these days—xsITarmenidre ers sr ver 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


è (ata Fir aa ART) 

Ins and outs (348 Us ana) sA 4 A amd aT 

He knows all the ins and outs of this profession—dg $4 qaqa 
sA A StA ad SAT 8l 

Law and order (Ñ Ws aifáz) AJNA Ud qaau 

There can not be any democracy without law and order— 

SAMA Ud aaa e feat Wards enr staat AST | 

Off and on (ait Wis ai4)—Ha-aa 

a comes to your shop off and on—dé Hen Gh Ux Sa-Ag STAT 


| 
Rain or shine (4 3ik asa) —aré hat sf] Alaa Hat a gl 
Rain or shine, we must attend to our duties—aui gl ur asardi qu 
SA SU HA Ux SAT Ae 
Really and truly (facil wis get) _Piga eeu A 
Really and truly, I'll do your work. ffga xeu si Ñ sgt HH ae 


a 

Tit for tat (Re PR &c)—st at dr (Hea) 

Tit for tat cannot end a dispute—std at dal aed A gnTer BATT 

el gl Achar 

Tittle-tattle (feca-cea)— Real 

ae waste time in tittle-tattle. pupa He d BA hac Fag ay 

| 

Ups and downs (sa Us sn44)— siaa ct fraag 

The great men rise through the ups and downs of life—"uegr4 
cht faari ch sta A A ur sod 8l 


Ql wae faa cht afta gt sia g 


(WORDS WHICH COMMONLY CONFUSE) 


fent aret Ñ areal cat Slat WaT Uh SS ale Gl Sach fore Peas SD 


aR Wada ct amdsprendr ài gH Wee HI Wr Het xd ud Saar ae ara ae! 
PS We VS etd e ot gld T-a È, Ux ala ch ef ra-ara eld el VS srqat 
at ad-an Aa A corey sik fhe api c» ami A ot aaa e, 3A areal ch n 
WUWe wy A BAST offal 


1. admit (Use) ace & su A reiten cet 
confess (aatha)—aect aia chal 
(a) | admit that you are abler than | am —4 ag adie mean g fs 
gH qa aif! abe gli 
(b) He confessed his guilt before the judge —3e4 rer & xr 
erar ats eaters fear 
2. among (u3:1)— eic EEEE 
between (facdia)—cl qafat ur augent & sra 
(a) The property was divided among four children —aHufe at 
OR seat A Tet Tr 
(b) The property was divided between two children —«rqufa 
cb at sete A ater Tar 
3. amount ri dm wate Vet Ara fort Uh-Uch eneeh frat 8l SIT HAAT 
number (s — safe, Celt zr ferit uan-uen enis FAT OT Gena ÈI 
(a) Alarge RA of rice was delivered to the store-house — 
GER Hl alae Hl enmt Arar et TUE 
(b) A large number of bags of rice was delivered —ualda cht aga 
ot afar at Tt 
4. anxious —(G«asra) said fated ar fag 
eager (Sr)—srafe, sda UT Ted alten sachioa 
(a)We i anxious about his health —gm quei dea & qm Ñ 
| 
(b) We are Aa to see him healthy again —g7 3d gani Agata 
ae ch fend ne 
5. apt (Quc)—udfd (adjective) 
liable i and e crum (adjective) 
(a) He is apt to get into mischief —aRRd Heal Sach! Wald el 
(b) If you drive rashly, you are liable to a heavy fine —afe qu 
5| dor gerer at qu Art Gar & feriam gll 
6. artisan (srfésra)—sil frat aaa er IA ens gl, AAA arenis 
artist (anf) —eit feft aser À ditur gl, Ul chere 
un carpenter is a good artisan —dg IGS ud AAS CATH 
| 
(b) Kalidas was a good artist —cRrferame Uh AaS PARR ATI 
7. as (Qr) ster (ateren-3Tsa, foreros ama fear erdt 81) 
like (crga) —str (ud faerfen ur enreen Ree A veu A wahr glar el 
(a) Do as! do, not as as | say —ShIT F eat g aa ez, SAT A Hea 


g dur Ae! 
(b) Try not to behave like a child —srqzi Hl ave Qader Het cr 
Odea s RI 
8. audience (sifesra)— sate stlarsit enr FS 
spectators (aped) ara «seni al THE 
(a) The speaker bored the audience with his long speech — 
WGA Ft TAS SITNUT À SITHTTUTI cl shat fear | 
(b) The slow hockey game bored the spectators —&gfc & era 
Wa a agin Sha TAI 
9. better (sex)— aufa ugd gre err (ust axe HAAA Tél) 
well (dc) —sr2ríq wt ave pner 
(a) She is better today than she was a week ago —dé Ud gr 
uge cht stan amor sift AA el 
(b) In a month or two she will be quite well —va-al Fé 3 ag 


quia: p«r gt smt 
10. both (ster) —arerfa. att (3 aH amar 3 aaah gla 8) 
each (Sa) ned arería at ur al a afte eiit 3 d gx um 
(a) Both the sisters are beautiful —alat ged srrex 8l 
(b) Each girl has a new book —g« Asch! & um Uh AS YH el 
11. Bring (fsi)—srerfq erar 
take (th)— auld et sar 
(a) Bring a bread from the bazaar —atome 3l Uh Saat wet ei Sait | 
(b) Take your breakfast with you when you go to the school 
OTS gH Ra SSA i STAT STRIS ATT eid SATA 
12. Can (&3)— arafa anita seu A aay 
May (3))— «rmi ar agate h art A 
(a) She is so weak that she cannot walk —ag sad HAG 8 fe 
wer fin del Gad | 
(b) May | come in —pa Ñ Hex 3m Gendt g? 
13. climate (aeirgde)—ues affer Alaa ot fe uer F ues Paihia ema 3 
Ye gl AU amsn-gari 
weather (3zx)—araraxut A faa-ufafea A AN aufa AA 
(a) | like the climate of Simla more than that of Dehradun —4 
&gxTgH Al atat-ear Al ater fA Al arat-ear seen WAS HAT gl 
(b) The weather was stormy —stiet a Area al 
14. couple (auct)—sitsr 
pair (dare)—sirer arate at Cat (q-e) aera 


(a) ous remained on dance floor —at aie ara & wsf us 
3g TJI 
(b) | have a new pair of shoes —3* Ur Ua Aa fd chr Gist el 
15. despise (fS«rurgsr)—yurr pet | 
detest (fecuc)—ude 4 Heat | 
(a) Some people despise the poor ? —ge ah ms À gorn ed 8l 
(b) | detest hot weather -3 Hf eir Aea Gee Ae Hea 
16. each other (£a 3íex)— 304 Ñ (a qafat 31) 
one another (a4 3ax)—Ua- ZR a ( (at qafehat & arfüren qufehat 4) 
(a) Kavita and Savita have known each other for ten years — 
afda six ada sage 3 aa sal 3 ufa I 
(b) These four girls have known one another for ten years —a 
OR astha Uh quiet d au seat d uefa RI 
17. former eS a 
latter (sex)— afd at A x 
(a) The former half of the film was dull —ffem cer Geet siren ArT 
ARS i 
(b) The latter half of the film was interesting —fwherH cT qx 
STMT AMT Mach TI 
18. habit (éfde)—«reifq qafa Fauld AYA ama 
custom (Pca) SAT Test AMAT VAT 
(a) Gambling is a habit with him —3ẹ ast det At sted 8l 
(b) It is a custom among Hindus to cremate the dead —feagait 
A a qaf ent retra chi Wem gl 
19. if (z$5)—8sTá-Xpaen saga, ata 
whether (dax)—fdcetu-xpaen Haque, MAT 
(a) She'll get through the examination if she works hard —afe 
de Head Het at Sater gr smit 
(b) She asked me whether | intended to go to cinema —3a 
HR) + Here uer fe par À AA SITHT Ter ITI 
20. if it was (3% se afer)—3rerfq fà Var aT 
if it were (zw ze a«)—«srerfq afe our glar (Adda: è el) (a) If it was 
there in the morning, it should be there now —afe dg aa ura: 
det at at aa Ht aal St urfeui 
(b) If | were the Prime Minister of India, | would remove 
poverty —3S3Hm Ñ ra al Weald Fal Slat, at Weta ger ari 


21. in (24)—3H, & ar dax (sri fd ael eld) 
into (z4z)— sx veces mure eed um esed 
(a) The papers are in my drawer —artotd Axl aTa A 8l 
ir. put the papers into my drawer —qm4 AÑ exer A rsd 
| 
22. learn (a#4)— Hale ard Ue Hea 
teach (cra)—srrfq ama ea 
(a) They learn to read English .—4 sidst ugar Mad 61 
(b) They teach English —4 sist feared gı 
23. leave («ila)—srerfa teat (ug gaa fha è) 
let (etc)— aula ar Taf ear (ag Sera fena 81 Sach «mr als 4 cents fohar 
mtd 8) (a) Leave this room at once —8s «mm al Gea els al 
(b) Let me go now —srs HÀ a at (sur arpa 8 let Bera fhar e 
Wr go gaa fhar ami 8) 
24. legible (cifsraer)—3re1fq uer oT debt aer (Aa) 
readable (fRsaa1)— aufa vote ar rao; 
(a) Your handwriting is not legible —dHert gels uer ae STAT 
(b) This book being on technical subject is not readable —ug 
Wegen censet farsa cht elt ch enreur tah 38 8l 
25. many (341) —«rerfa (aaa ardt) gga; sii —sga-x3 ei 
much (za)—sreffq (Ranah) aga; sh3i—sga-ul a 
(a) There were many students in the class —«aT Ñ aga 4 Sr 
et | (1TUTAT 
(b) We haven't much milk —eaR Ur afte gu aet g (HI3I—G«s-T 
zu) 26. may (31) —suc4; Baa 9 art Al ada are (Past 


tense) 3 mal 
might (4rze)—srce:; Fae à ant 31 yaa (Past tense) Ñ 


ERGO 

(a) He may come today —dé Sat ST Acar ÈI 

(b) He might have come if you had written a letter —afe qa4 
Ua feral Slat al dg AAA ST ATAT 

27. patron (üz4)—sreifq Sua, Hgh 

customer (axem) aaia, walaah | 

(a) The artist thanked his patrons who eagerly awaited his 
paintings . PARR 4 Sus 3a MiA Hl care fear wil Sach Feat 
cht adta edt AI 

(b) The shopkeeper attended his customers —gaMer 4 34 


meri ent Atar feri 
28. people (ditue)—autd eri (aafaa enr dada seu, ford ster ael 
SIT HdT) 
persons (Ud4a)—sld ged A qurfen (St SITUE À STRT-3TIT 8, FATE 
adi) (a) The people of India were poor —4Rd & aM mta 271 
(b) Only thirteen persons remained in the cinema-hall after 
the interval —Ht[IrTg« & ate chaet dee quie PAT grer H vg TEI 
29. recruitment (Rascãe)—ud (noun) 
employment (zaueifadur)-dtes (noun) 
(a) ee of soldiers is going on —afrat cht wef At oT 
| 
(b) Suman is in search of employment —qAa alent cbr amar Ñ gI 
30. rob (3I)—«reifq feat quen A aca enis arg SAT 
steal (xcci) — auld enti arg ura 
(a) The robbers rob wayfarers usually at night —«[e3 um: wa Ñ 
afar cat ced el 
(b) Bad boys steal books of their class-fellows —3} asc que 


quee | 
31. shall (3Icr)—sifdzrenret at |, we & rer ena amit Gere fena, ste, | 
shall, we shall 
will (dcr) —*fáwzrenret ct he, she, it, they, you & mu wr arit 
Wenn fear, sti he will, they will ; fhag qc fara Wene heat gl at 
Shall sik will ara¥ 4 geet ord È, a 
(a) | will reach in time —4 ana ux &t (Saga) ug 
(b) You Shall not reach in time —q aaa ux (fafspa xeu 31) aA 
Iris 
32. state (x2c)—rerfq situate wu A alta Heal OT AT 
say (4)—auid aa su À hea 
(a) Indian ambassador stated the terms for a cease-fire 
agreement —4rRdid wasted + Gagfeera/atea e fera ard vet 
(b) You say that you won't complete the job —qn aed gl fè qa 
AIA URI él het | 
33. stay (He) — Hai SET (Ue AAT SAT RAT Sl) 
Stop (acig qefa)— oria, SATS ceat 
(a) we stayed at the hotel for two days only gx tac at faz d 
fedi gea 3 egt 


(b) We stopped the work and returned home —&gH4 STUdT «TH 


ent Sie us etel 
34. tender (&sx)—«rerfq sia Su À Wadd ehe 
give (fira) —«d«qgrqda cA AYA AA PAT 
(a) On the orders of his boss, he tendered an apology m m 
misbehaviour: AU AHA AM Uv FA AT SAAS ch 
| 
(b) He gave testimony readily before the Jury —3a4 3HTI-XT8T 
ck OA daard WAT feu 
35. testimony (cheat) — au haa Aika veu a hg Gea aT 
WHIUT 


evidence (vfd8«)— areriq akan veu A ur fered seu xt far Tar GATT 
(a) He readily gave testimony to the jury 3e4 aaa STWT & at 
GEL Jar Wedd IARI 
(b) The defendant presented written evidence to prove that 
he was not present at the scene — 4 ag Rig ew e 
feu fd de deat e Bag agi Sufe3ra «8l en, feraa WHTUD Wade febri 
36. Win (fà«)—sreriq der Ñ sitar 
beat (siz)—auic qx Are ent BAT 
(a) Hurrah! We won the match —srgr! gaa Aa ofa feni 
(b) | beat you while playing cards —4 «rar À gag eel ea gl 


steht A aga A wae Qt wafer 8, forehr gat at ga-ga a farerdit 8, 

WR Sach AY 3renT-3Te17T gld 81 VS areal A arqe ue- quite at wet He 

dod @1 3ITUchT 3T gum ids SITT cbT a faa wt sraer Hat a gl, afe 

amu ur gu A a até quite Celt A-n merui ft aan 2 al Sah STI TA 

cAI ua Gal us SET ASl US Wendri SA gel c -Aa enr TAfAy sik 
aos! 


Aa Ñ 


37. accept (Upduc)—udiar geal (verb) 
except (spduc)—slsax ( prep. ) 


(a) He accepted my advice in this matter —sa4 sa fsa Ñ At 
STU adan He eA 


` 


(b) The entire staff except juniors has been called —ole 


T gl 
38. access (uaida)—srnifq ug (noun) 
excess (Upda)— sata afra (noun) 
(a) He was a poor man and had no access to the higher 


SER —dqg Ua ete sedi a sik ae afda den Sachi 
yga a afl 
(b) Excess of every thing is bad —ferat oft xfror At afda g el 
39. adapt (vsug)—sr4diet SAMI 9T AAT SY àA (verb) 
adopt (Usidc)— 3041 (verb) 
adept (Q3uz)—gsrer (adjective) 
(a) One must learn to adapt oneself to circumstances —qufe 
ot 3rqd-amuent oR Raat e» ardet SAAT GREAT gun 
(b) He adopted a child from orphanage —3eH seers F Uh 
FLAT nte fem 
(c) He is an adept carpenter —ag Uh Hale ses 8l 
40. addition (tfear)— ata aeta (noun) 
edition (Ufasr3)—areriq urere enr GAH (noun) 
(a) Some alterations and additions have been made in this 
book —sst (rre 4 oe ufsada sik Rada fea qu gl 
(b) Third and latest edition of the Bhagavad Gita has been 
oe — Talat cht ART AR areas GAH Vea gl 
TAT £l 
41. adverse (Usqd)— auld guage ar sail (adjective) 
averse (tqq)—srafd hei ard at aed A after (adjective) 
(a) True friends never leave in adverse conditions . guf Ñ 
ade fa aA are vet sted 
(b) In modern time, most of the students are averse to hard 
work —snefic aaa A afi ort alot 91H het A sad el 
42. affect (Uhac)—usrfdd met. (verb) 
effect (zàac)—qwra (noun) 
effect (Shac)—al] met (verb) 
(a) Your behaviour should affect others —qHer quagk d axel 
cl Wud gla uev 
(b) His speech didn't produce any effect on the audience — 
SAH VG enr SITaT3TI Ux Als WATE Hel Usi 
(a) The old rule is still in effect —uxrar Aaa aa Ht eT gI 
43. all ready (sic zt) —srerfa erst alt afl ast diet dar 
already (mals) — auld Yet a at 
(a) We were all ready to go when the class-teacher arrived — 
wis Hegre Ust di gu Gs TA cnt Aa AI 
(b) We had already begun writing when the class-teacher 


arrived —sregmue c ugus A uget el gud fele pes He far erri 
44. all together (sic gitax)—xr1 alt Frerenx 
altogether (sreigilax)—u31 axe 3i 
(a) The boys and girls sang all together — aÑ ase sie asia 
4 freres "UTI 
(b) This was altogether strange for a person of my type —3* 
oe seat ch fer Ge sa qe ag A totter et 
45. all ways (sic dot)—aaiq at age d 
always (sicdst)— safc dar 
(a) The scheme was in all ways acceptable to the masses — 
Obst Gat axe A AH ota ent ara et 
(b) Always help the poor . mia ct ean Hag Het | 
46. altar (sifergx)—«rería usrr ce at (noun) 
alter (sifciex)— aufa Fac (verb) 
(a) He knelt before the altar and took a vow not to touch wine 
all his life —ae tom chr dat d «rad sent site ufeqarr cl fen ag stad- 
AL MTs GI SVT 
(b) | can't alter my plans now —srs Ñ sae Sse ser del Aha 
47. amend (srás)—31rgm PA (verb) 
emend (srda)—fasdt effera pia enr Sate AMET AATA HAT 
(verb) 
(a) E RD amend your ways —qHg Sud qader H SII heal 
| 
(b) Before publication, first part of the book had to be 
emended —mWersra À uget, Gad cl Veet AT ARA fena SAAT 
DIE 
48. alternate (siice@tc)—ta fea etse ( adjec .) 
alternative (siferefea)—faeem (noun) 
(a) The doctor comes to see him on every alternate day — 
SpE Uh fà elec SS qur Sar el 
(b) There was no other alternative , so | agreed to the terms 
—qNT alg fdeneru F IT, ara: AA Td writes ens ell 
49. bazaar (a1sik)— Stok Haid Alche Gel Taal al Hy-fasha slat e 
(noun) 
bizarre (fasix)—el ur fafa (adjective) 
(a) She went to bazaar for shopping —4g agus xad & AN 
STS TS | 


(b) She dresses in a bizarre manner —ae fdfqs à 3 gus ugad 


él 
50. berth (a¢)—a & ame (noun) 
birth (a*f) —sr348 (noun) 
(a) She got a berth reserved for herself in the Kalka Mail — 
Sur Hiei Het À aras fera ong gefa Hees | 
(b) What's your date of birth ?—gHert safata par e? 
51. beside (faxrss)—«ritu (Preposition) 
besides (faaissa)—& srfafvea (Adverb) 
(a) He was sitting beside me. dg 3$ um ser 8l 
(b) The agents get commission besides their salary —duUfdfafga 
aust das ch afd Halt uma exa 8l 
52. boar (s)—sirett qa (noun) 
bore (sl:)—$« eT (verb) 
ls hunter shot a wild boar —f3resret 4 uen sitet Este enr few 
| 
(b) They bore a hole in the soil to take out oil —s34gl4 da 
Frater ch fera ois 3 Ba fear 
53. born (a4)—3du-a gi (verb) 
borne (ati)—3er1 (verb) 
(a) | don't know when I was born —3 ca ter gan, 8 ad amaa 
(b) We have borne our burdens with patience —gmr4 34 stg 
(auta aaa) efivsrqden Ser 
54. breath (sr) —wUix (noun) 
breathe (siz)—«xi« cmt (verb) 
breadth (s?r)—4tsré (noun) 
(a) Before you dive in, take a deep breath Tet era a ect Uh 
Ast iler eit 
(b) Breathe deeply in open air : gett gar À Tet ae atl 
(c) In a square, the breadth is equal to the length —«dta 3 
aters Anag h SIEHE 
55. Canvas (d40a)—caae (Fet eus) (noun) 
canvass (&x1ax)—ate imr (verb) 
(a) Canvas bags are very strong —daaa & Yet aga Asta eld Sl 
(b) Students were canvassing for the Congress candidate — 
DA AAE ch aria ch fera ale Wim xg AI 
56. cease (xftsr)—sia exer, aaa (verb) 


seize (xlsr) —sT8& gla, Vasa (verb) 
(a) At last the war has ceased . 3fsàves Ya sia gl TAT 
(b) The policeman seized the stolen articles —fauret 4 at ar 
GAM SRTHG che fef 
57. cent e MAI 
scent (&e)—grf (noun) 
(a E is a small coin of America —dz ARa enr Ue Stet fAepent 
| 
(b) The scen t of flowers is very pleasant —wetl hl Bre gst 


gaa gl 
58. childish (aR) — aa Sar aua sraenrar (resa: RT AA A) 
childlike (asciscilsh)— sikerr-sTrerr (sra: ore ani A) (a ) You 
have childish habits and are not yet mature —que sar 
él 
(b) We like his childlike habits —&mH reet sat ota} Sad usta 
ed &l 
59. choose (xsi)— 341 9T Farad Hea (verb) 
chose (xlvi) —q441 choose (Fhar enr Ya eniferen xeu, Hala FAT) 
(Verb) 
(a) Choose what you want —si aed gl, A eil 
(b) I finally chose singing for a career —84 aa Ñ afta at A h 
wu H qa fen 
60. cite (aisc)—¢NcHa eal 9T Sag exar (verb) 
sight (ursc)—«srm (noun ) 
site (a1sc)—aar (noun) 
(a) He was fond of citing from the Ramayana —4dg Tara 3 


ed eed CHT AHI UT 

(b) The Taj presents a pleasant sight in full moon —«rsr quramdr 
ch fed Uh quia qr SUA Heal 8l 

(c) His father is looking for a site for his new shop —sach füar 
aust ag Gar & fey ur Se x8 8l 


61. comic (aifara;)—msrfenar, aut srrTe[grens FATT TAT Su foren sat 
3m (adjective) 
Comical (aifAccd)—wvel-hes veu, Hate feat daa eh s Our xeu ford 
Cae gll BI (adjective) 
ca ) Comic scenes are put in a drama —4ITe«c Ñ Forfar sae xd 


wird 8l 


(b) The peculiar dress she wore gave her a comical 
appearance —ARF ANS UETA SAH] SY HET gl TAI 
62. complement (aizucitae)—use 9T, forest uxr gt (noun) 
compliment («fquefIaz)—usiur ear (noun) 
compliment («fquetilde)—uWurma Get (noun) 
(a) This book is complement to that one —1ug age 38 Vaga 


chi uxe el 

(b) Her husband paid her a compliment —sach Ufe 3 saf? Wie 
ch 

(c) Pay my compliments to your parents —sru4 9rar-faar at ART 
WUITH che AAI 


63. conscience (aí43i«)—fÍddca, sa: (noun) 

cautious («fsra)—x«raema (adjective) 

conscious («ai43i)—313a (adjective) 

(a) One should have a clear conscience —anat a fade que 
eir ae 

(b) One should be extremely cautious while driving —"rst 
ded GAG Beat ct Jed Sata ver ASTI 

(c) He was conscious that he was being followed —3d Aree ?IT 
fè ren deor fear sir Yer el 

64. consistently (af-aadcectt)—gcarudes (adverb) 

constantly (easet) Rear (adverb) 

(a) If you want to give advice to others, first act consistently 
with that yourself —afé ag quet al suet eat aed È al a 
SUA d» AGAR UEA Gas AAT et | 

(b) He constantly argued with me —ag Arae? AR GY FSS HRA 
ZETI 

65. continual (&feqqaict)—alst Sa Baie an- (adjective) 
continuous (aife-xgrsn)—«nan (adjective) 

(a) The teacher gave the class continual warning —srepame 4 
man enl n-an daret e 

(b) We had continuous rain yesterday for many hours —«et 
SAR Tei Hs Goel enam qui Sct veli 

66. contract i MB UE 

contract (al¢nc)—fageat 

(a) He has signed a contract for going abroad —3a- faesr smi 
ch feu Veo SHIRA ux gura fedt 


E metals contract on cooling —as ung dst gA ux fags 
| 
67. course («hi)—ureusH, uer (noun) 
coarse (ald)—qae, ufezr (adjective) 
(a) ua is the course of your studies —qHent flan cer uoaa 
pal è? 
(b) This cloth is very coarse —1ug pugi aga sear el 
68. credible (sfeac)—faxrara & ara (adjective) 
creditable (sfeefac)—ugsian & ara (adjective) 
credulous (sgea)—aite Ah sate ot engr STG gu us srerát St 
fasta ae ott arerr (adjective) 
(a) The story does not appear credible —aert fastara & ahr 
Fel erdt 
(b) His success in the examination is creditable —aetan Ñ gach} 
Geld WT e anm RI 
(c) Shiela is very credulous . She believes in what she is told 
QE SERE 3A wil Hel SY, ag Bat ux AE ae etd 
| 
69. decease (fedtst)—4ag (noun) 
disease (fedist)—aiarkt (noun) 
(a) The deceased person has been taken from the hospital — 
Wd quf al Srquarer xi ot STAT TAT RI 
(b) That man died of an incurable disease —3a auth at Fay 
Uh HAT HT ch ARO gil 
70. deference (Stta)— aA (noun) 
difference (fetma)—sax (noun) 
(a) In deference to his father's memory, we did not play 
yesterday —3ach füar cht pfe es aaa A gu eher Hel dell 
(b) There is difference of opinion on this subject —s« fava ux 
feat 8 sae 8l 
71. desert (So1¢)—Aeaqua (noun) 
desert (fasié)—s&Ye4r (noun) 
dessert (f3sré)—3ilor4 & sra uH Te thet ar fera (noun) 
(a) E is mostly a desert —«enqers arfgresisTa: ASHUN NT 
| 
(b) An ideal husband must not desert his wife —«rresf ufq at 
att uadit ent aet eed uel 


(c) The party was served with apples and fruit-cream as 
M eet —urdl ent abort eh gania Gel cb xeu A Aa Sie e-h dl 

| 
72. disinterested (feuserites)—aarekeed auta aeu ur fryer 

(adjective) 

uninterested (sr1ie2fee s) — farra armar ford ofa F A (adjective) 

(a) The judge must always be a disinterested party in a trial 
—ferat fare A aaraeftar ent er fryer Year xrfeul 

(b) | was uninterested in games, so | returned home early — 
At deri H ofa el et, aa: A ae areal eile Sm 

73. dual (gsrer) —&Vrer safe at axe at (adjective) 

duel (gue) —& qafat cjr ag Ja (noun) 

(a) Some persons have dual personality. They say something 
and do otherwise —@e abit ar qufesqa abt glar 81 d hed HS 
sik aed HS el 

(b) They fought a duel and one person was severely injured 
Se org ue fener eff Uap quí gÅ ag Uae gt TAT 

74. eligible (ufcifsisea)—gal a ate (adjective) 

illegible (secifsiact)— aque aufa fae ugr 4 wr «we (adjective) 

(a) Only a graduate is eligible for this post —chae s.u. um 
qufch et ga ue e fera gA smi anm el 

(b) Your handwriting is illegible —qHgRkT geh aay 81 (vil 
uci ad Git Aha) 75. expand (uaiüs)—terr (verb) 
expend (uaxds)—:w«d eei (verb) 

(a) As the work increases, we shall have to expand our office 
space —ShI «TH so, gH sas au e sre serit git 

(b) We shouldn't expend beyond our limit —e4 saf amf d; 
Tex Ga del Heal eui 

76. fair (haz)—Fet (noun) 

fair (ax)—sfed (adjective) 

fair ($ux)—xms (adjective) 

(a) Many people attend the National Book Fair —aga 4 eil 
UNE queen Act 3 sid 8l 

(b) We must always play a fair game —é4 ser afe aste 31 der 
er afew | 

(c) She is fair - complexioned and fair - haired —ag TR & qr 


Beh AL seil Hl gl 


77. fare ( thax )— femi (noun) 
fare (&ux)—urfa (verb) 
(a) What is the rail fare from Delhi to Agra —feécieit 3t simmer cT 
Ia chi fara fena È? 
(b) How did you fare in your examinations —uxlarr 4 qaert wafer 
cheat vel? 


78. farther (Rex) — ex (adverb) 
(further (mxax)) — smi (adverb) 
(a). Bombay is farther from Delhi than Banaras —a4es s-NxT 
cht stan fectett A fA ex dl 
(b) Proceed further , please —qHuar amt afoul 
79. feel good (thie 7s)—da-a gia (verb) 
feel well (fa der) —qasrr gm (verb) 
(a) She feels very good amidst her friends —ag sra-ft referat & 
Hep Wa ved! 8l 
(b) She is feeling well now —ag Ha XTHRT?T ngge HE el &l 
80. fewer (FRISn)— an quf ur axi wit fas ft ot adh (adjective) 
less (c3)—:«8 aag sit fh àx 8 aa fees gı (adjective) 
(a) The doctor attended fewer patients than last week — 
Tees 3 AoA Aare e arden Ha ALK xdi 
(b) | have less money in my pocket than you have —qHert 
aman at Ga A A vIfST RI 
81. floor (Felz)—thef (noun) 
flour (Hers)—atet (noun) 
(a) She is sitting on the floor —ag wsf ux Sól 8l 
(b) We make chapaties (bread) of flour —e4 are ct urfeui gard 
| 


è 
82. formally (mfeA) —situarfsa xeu 3i (adverb) 
formerly (miä) — yad, safe uget ana aT (adverb) 
(a) The letter was written formally by me —u3 Fe eral sivas 
wey © feri 7a ITI 
(b) He was formerly a minister —Ugel dé uen Fat ?ITI 
83. forth (mid) —amt (adverb) 
fourth (mI*f) —dt?rr (adjective) 
(a) They went forth like ancient warriors —d RA agre c axe 
sé 
(b) The fourth of every month is our pay day —& Heh Al ux 


ata sar dad e fea glar 8l 
84. hair (ga%)—aTe (noun) 
heir (Ustz)—saefdart (noun) 
hare (@3z)—zemsat (noun) 
(a) The colour of Shiela's hair is golden —aftet & srer Get S| 
(b) The eldest prince is the heir to the throne —ssr XTerapH« 
cbr SAMAR! el 
(c) The hare runs very fast ~ar aga dr ATTA È| 
85. hanged (eg)— (sadi al) aca; miet eat (verb) 
hung (&1)— (fà arg at) aca (verb) 
(a) The prisoner was hanged at dawn —chd} sri saa eld gl wit 
R adel fea TT 
(b) The picture was hung on the wall —Ra dla us èm 1 
86. holy (éteit)—ufaa (adjective) 
wholly (2c) —«qgvf seu a (adverb) 
(a) Diwali is our holy festival —dtatefl gre ufdor cater 8l 
(b) | a agree with your decision —4st sent thal quta: 
| 
87. however (zrauax)—su us aft: at at 
how ever (g3 Var) —chatt af 
(a) | don’t recommend this book however, you can read it —3 
S uen er ARa at eel cheat, fhe Ht sig gA US rend el 
(b) | am certain that , how ever you decide to work, you will 
succeed —3 fdsrame È fes GH chal A ra Get enr gra Het GH 
Wet Vert 
88. its (zcxr)—suar (Pronoun) 
it's (zcu)—«rnifq It is vee 
(a) The shed lost its roof —sYs fì sa far "él 
(b) It’s an old house —ug Uh WT BR el 
89. last (emqg)— sif«ra (adjective) 
latest (dere) —smfaeaa (adjective) 
(a) Last date of admission is near. So we should hurry up — 
Waar cht arf«qu amid um e! stat: SA Vihear Het TST 
(b) The latest edition of the book is underprint —tugge cer 
SITeff Terr ATAU GT ET el 
90. least (ciuc)—aaad Seran (adjective) 
less (c&xr)—«1 8 a olet/ama (adjective) 


(a) He walked the least distance of all —ag xs 3 Ha exl Fall 
(b) Tea is less desirable for me than milk —«r Fe fero esr cr 
aa HA ass gI 
91. lightening (*scf-i)—eciehl Hea 
lightning (ese) —festell TAT (noun) 
lighting (asfé1)—vert qaaeen (noun) 
(a) He is lightening my burden —ag Axl YR gochl He vgl el 
(b) Last night there was flash of lightning in the sky —fasett 
Ud SMA A ferotett echt 
(c) There was good lighting arrangement at the marriage — 
feats ch Ha us WAIT AISA arqeót et 
92. loan («i3)—39m (noun) 
lend (#s)—3a èa (verb) 
(a) The bank granted him a loan of five thousand rupees — 
ach +t Sa Ula Soe SUS ch 2RUT fari 
(b) Lend me some money —1rsi qe eud Sa at 
93. moral (Alec) —Hrak-qader (noun) 
morale (Atte) —Aataat (noun) 
as is man of good moral —dé Ue ses APIR-TadER arr quí 
| 
(b) The morale of the troops on the front is very high —am ar 
cl ganai cnr Halal siga Ha 8l 
94. most (mMae)— aaae (aad AfA) — AA (adjective) Ht dat 


ATAU 
almost (srrerire)—«enmimr (adjective) 
(a) Mohan Das Gandhi was the most honest boy in the class 
Aera niet sot enar enr sraffüres Saar Seth NI 
ree almost time to go for a walk —ag WaT East sir Hr GA 
| 
95. notable (eaa) — satata aaa (stags art 3) (adjective) 
notorious (ARa) paaa (qt oni A nE) (adjective) 
(a) August 15, 1947 is a notable day in the history of India — 
ana ch gzfdgna A 15 suma 1947 ar Ra saada 8l 
(b) He is a notorious gambler —dé Uh paad Fst el 
96. Once (a431)—u« sm (adverb) 
one's (az a)—uUch qufeh enr, feet quater enr (pronoun) 
(a) | have been there once —4 agi Uh sm gl Smar gl 


(b) One should obey one's conscience —srr&dft al suet Ada ux 
"Terr xeu 
97. ordinance (sifsaa)—fasty seat (noun) 
ordnance (sifé3«)—3-rmmit (noun) 
(a) The President has issued an ordinance today —xrseufa 4 
TT Uh ALATA GAT faTi 
(b) He is employed in the ordnance department —ag yg- ammi 
farum 8 Aes 8l 
98. passed (unra)—«adita gar, (verb) Pass at IInd sik Ilird form 
past (urqe)—füeer, sud uger (adjective) 
(a) The month passed away very soon —"&lI aga eid xl TSR 
TATI 
(b) The past month was very enjoyable —füire«err Hela aga 
Sm ATI 
99, peace (dixr)—srif-zà ( noun ) 
piece (dixr)—gesr ( noun ) 
(a) A treaty of peace was signed between two countries —«Hi 
S ch afar A cbr Ufa gil 
(b) The teacher asked for a piece of chalk —sreumua 4 ua xia 
Chl HST ATI 
100. persecute (udage)—3r4fda seu d di Heat ( verb ) 
prosecute (didaqc)—aftant wer ( verb ) 
(a) The jews were persecuted in Nazi Germany —aget abt at 
Atel oat A dir fena qr 
(b) Tresp assers will be prosecuted —ik are udsr pet aret ct 
«Us fear STATI 
101. personal (uxfaer) —erfera ( adjective ) 
personnel (uzf'ae1)—efart ai noun ) 
(a) It is my personal matter. Please don't interefere —aé PRT 
efebiTd HTHeIT 81 epar asset F dl 
(b) The officer maintained the morale of the personnel in his 
division —sSrtum 4 sos fq e HAAR at ch Aalst Hl STU VAI 
102. physic (fifsra;)—«ar (old use) ( noun ) 
physique (fthoith)—2nk ft aaae ( noun ) 
(a) No physic can cure the patient, if he is careless —sn et 
eiTu«dTg &l at als Gal HA Al He rend 
(b) He has a fine physique —sach ak cht aaae est 8l 


103. pore (ulx)—f&z ( noun ) 
pour (dx)—sreri ( verb ) 
(a) Sweat comes out from the pores of the skin —uxfIar daa a 
feat a d frase dl 
(b) Pour some water in my glass —3 flere 3i atst ort Stet | 
104. portable (ulései)—&r?1 3 Sor ae ei wird UN ( adjective ) 
potable (uléser)—di3 amr ( adjective ) 
(a) she has brought a portable television from Germany —ag 
OA S grer A Sorex ei SIT arent efelfqsrT ATs 8l 
(b) Pond water is not potable —«rerrs ejr urdt Ut abe set Star! 
105. prescribe (famiss)—(ear a) Fear à 
proscribe (dlashisd)—arct Sart J Ste HAT 
(a) The doctor prescribed a very costly medicine —sigex 4 Uh 
aga Hell car fered el 
(b) That man has been proscribed by law —3t qaf at ara 8 
Aaa che fear mar ei 
106. president (afi$432)—«xrseufad ( noun ) 
precedent (fafzre-3e)— ud wear ur zagr ( noun ) 
(a) The President of India has gone to England for two weeks 
—ARd & xTygufe at etal e ferg gels T3 gu Sl 
(b) She has set a good precedent for others to follow —s«r4 
quis ANT ch fore Ue SPST SaTexUT TET dl 
107. price (ursx)—ara ( noun ) 
prize (urssi)—£4r4 ( noun ) 
(a) The price of paper has gone up —«RTsI H 4TH Fe TAT S| 
(b) Anil got the first prize in the race —aifia et ets 8 use 
ORR fier 
108. principal (fifa@ac)—uerra ( noun ) 
principle (füfsraer) —Rrard ( noun ) 
(a) Who is the principal of your college —srruü& proa (era 
WglIfdelTen) c» W chia 8? 
(b) ny uncle was a man of principles —HAe wrarsett fagiahtra qatth 


| 
109. propose (uluter) —mqarfaa eat ( verb ) 
purpose (udsi)—s«r«rT ( noun ) 
(a) Let them propose the subject for their debate —s4g sm 
sTa-fqare enr fara ada usierfe het at 


(b) | had come with a purpose to see you —4 que à & gà d 
SITUT ATI 
110. rain (*3)—«a81 gl ( verb ) 
reign (*3)—3I4 He ( verb ) 
rein (¢4)—e4 ( noun ) 
(a) It's raining —asf g «gl &l 
(b) The queen reigned over England —ert 4 gets us area fena 
(c) When the reins were pulled tightly, the horse stopped — 
Oe ATA ils A het T$ di uter Sh TT 
111. recollect (factas) —fendft geit ag ent ae ene ( verb ) 
remember (f*3ax)—x1ure heal ( verb ) 
(a) | often recollect my childhood and feel amused —4 wa: 


SU FAA cht Ue heel g BR Aiea Ste gl 
(b) | remember my lesson every day —4 ufafest stat ure HARUT 
PRAT gl 


112. respectable (f*xideeser)—ufaf8a ( adjective ) 
respectful (Rerücseuper) —Jmmir1ivl ( adjective ) 
respective (ftatfaeq)—au-t-att ( adjective ) 
(a) Our boss is a respectable gentleman —@AR amt Un Ueda 
ToD dl 
(b) You should be respectful to your parents —qHe ave HIdr- 
für à ufa erret gra «meu 
(c) After the lecture was over, the students returned to their 
respective classes —qumgqur & Sard gl & ale er aA- 
HOT Hast ent eile TUI 
113. root (€c)—sTs ( noun ) 
route (x«c)—JiÓJT & waa ( noun ) 
(a) ae of money is the root of all evils —e4 4 wr at sra cr 
ws gl 
(b) What is the railway route between Delhi and Bombay — 
fect six sns chi verd HI MAA HAT È? 
114. rout (%13c)—6R, woa ( noun ) 
riot (zr3z)—arTsr, ( noun ) 
(a) The morale of the enemy was very low, because of its 
rout —URTSa cb HRV My chr Haeret Ha gl TAT UT 
(b) There is a great disturbance in the town because of the 
Hindu-Muslim riot —fe-g-HReTH suis dh GRU sez H gst arif 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


thett gs gl 

shoot (3]z)—«luei ( noun ) 

shoot (3Jz)—ÍsIem hea ( verb ) 

(a) A shoot has sprung up from the plant —ute 4 3i ua ana 
Ara d gI 

(b) That man has gone to shoot duck —ag sna aaga enr fSTenms 
che cht TIT el 

sole (lect) —sjd aT dat, 0x aT aaa ( noun ) 

soul (xil) —38rqgr ( noun ) 

(a) Get the sole of the shoe changed —sfd «I dell sacar etti 

(b) A good soul goes to heaven —srqsit smani Gat ent mát 8l 

stationary (x?sr431) —f3, deel gai ( adjective ) 

stationery (x23r441)—uc43-feia4 Hl augu ( noun ) 

(a) The sun is stationary —4å RX aya Ts 8l 

(b) He deals in stationery —«ag Heart (arra, ardt onfa) saat 8l 

table (2s«1)—3s ( noun ) 

table (2s«i)—«arferex ( noun ) 

(a) There is a book on the table —Aui ux Um Yade gI 

(b) There is a table in chapter six of this book — 34da & 8d 
HPA A Uh ariete e 


119. tasteful um —t5, yefaqui ( adjective) 


tasty (cact)—aarfeye ( adjective ) 

(a) The house of our madam was decorated in a tasteful 
manner —éant Hea enr ex sát geai AA A Ast Sst ?ITI 

(b) Our madam served us very tasty meals —@ant Hears 4+ 
gA sar qaas AGH exar 


120. two (z)—«! (adjective) . 


121. 


to (Z)—al; & si ( preposition ) 

too (z)—31l; saat afr ( adverb ) 

(a) There are two sides of everything —g*e dag & cl uar gld &l 

(b) Come to me, I'll advise you —93 urs AMT, È que eire STI 

(c prb too weak to walk —ag gaf fàr HAG è fes aa- zal 

| 

uninterested (3r1ie?Res)—vfd 4 wat (fg gM) ( adjective ) 

disinterested (feagetiees)—figuar ( adjective ) 

(a) | am uninterested in inactive games —8 Afsa eit F oft 
Jel Waal! 


Uu A Wn — 


(b) Let us ask any disinterested man to settle our dispute — 
€ aut fdare sperem eh ferg fent fryer quien ent engl 

122. valuable (dequacr)—sgaet ( adjective ) 

invaluable (s-deqvac)— 34cm ( adjective ) 

(a) This is a valuable manuscript —4ug ue agua UTS 8l 

(b) Kohinoor is an invaluable diamond —«éldz Uh Hae eT el 

123. whose (g01)—fehaart 


who's (g'si)—«t3 8 (who is) 


(a) Whose pen is this ?—«4g ferent «3 8l 
(b) Who's at the door ?—éR Ws e 8? 


araci ch yan A mara sighs 
(COMMON ERRORS IN THE USE OF 
WORDS) 


sitet slleraTer A pe Tert Cat 8 fole gu-em at arfrenas end el HTT 
alcatel ead c aad ef ur Gd valle, sia ef ur Ad, ern gi ur 
qaqa, acram gb a ale arete—aroe Al sada H oust sa Jefu ud 
aa uer gI amer gA ch fera Art ct areal A spa Bi ayes arpa fey "TU 
&l S46 "4 Ñ sors 


WT (Incorrect) 


. My hairs are black. 

. I need a blotting. 

. He works better'than me. 

. I availed of the opportunity. 
. The two brothers are quarrelling with one 


another. 


. He is guilty. Isn't it? 

. I beg you leave. 

. He is more cleverer than his brother. 
. The Gold is a precious metal. 

.. She has got headache. 

. Stop to write. 

. It is raining for four hours. 

. l live in Lajpat Nagar at New Delhi. 
. Work hard /est you may not fail. 

. The boy is neither fool or lazy. 


NE (Correct) 
My Aair is black. 
I need a blotting paper. 
He works better than /. 
I availed myself of the opportunity. 
The two brothers are quarrelling with each other. 


He is guilty. Isn't he? 

I beg leave of you. 

He is cleverer than his brother. 
Gold is a precious metal. 

She has got a headache. 

Stop writing. 

It has been raining for four hours. 

I live at Lajpat Nagar in New Delhi. 
Work hard /est you should fail. 

The boy is neither fool nor lazy. 


OUR c z4 URS areal A get Hig A Sr peg aha feu my È BR quis chier 
Ñ agl g4 arepat H ferr VaR Al agai e fore eee SISTI Skat ret 
quf al GAs sie Ha A Sor e! Stott UH sl TNI Bl SAA Aege-GahTl HT 
aa oft aga qure gh qanfae ÈI 

feat Ht Um Gag SITNT G1 SAH At US SIT gld e ot 3787 Sheet aret faerit 
c feu wage st aM ae eld fag Rad sat mao È, safer sah 
Odea sat reus Tet Stal fort fs sitet aren A att di 

ae dich SU d» use areal al spud xd uféu! emu at al um afoars 
GAM s d adh 81 ga Hoag à gu wefl- ifa aaa 81 

dR dg HSAs Hal e, BA BUH! JaG?—THG ST gel HIGH HI Iesu Usd 
è aa sue ag Sth AGH gldr ÈI WR Ga BG qu HI GT aH usa 8 di 
fhe amu abst diac 8i Het, abst ee A angel act Hep et at è aie Hatt 
SITU Bast el Tel ure fà Gee ars 3T; ed I 

Sth g a Gel Sd! STU facet Ad TRL BR Sa Bich enr Tem aut Aa A 
dor oifsu—“adahg ATT Skat dar Hi chio are gI ag [euren wed ST 
&1 fag afe amu gu uy ef-e deat spe He at org gach) Sarsat ch] Ueh-Udn 
cbxdh AY Ach 61” 

pa ay gura AL dare È? ale gi, al ASU, Uh-Uh Hey ant sé 


Ha-a ch WAHT A ersrfoxui 
(ERRORS IN THE USE OF NOUNS) 


(1) (a) Scenery, issue, hair, furniture, machinery, fruit, (b) poor, 
rich, bread, work srq« ue a77 (singular form) 4 xed 8&1 


DO 00 -)0 t^ RR wr — 


w t3. — C 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


WW (Incorrect) WE (Correct) 


. The sceneries of Simla are very charming. The scenery of Simla is very charming. 


. Sarla has no issues. Sarla has no issue. 

. She had gone to buy fruits. She had gone to buy fruit. 

. Her hairs are jet black. Her hair is jet black. 

. The mother feeds the poors. The mother feeds the poor. 

. I told these news to my father. I told this news to my father. 

. The fleet were destroyed by the enemy. The fleet was destroyed by the enemy. 

. These buildings are made of bricks and stones. These buildings are made of brick and stone. 
. I have no more breads to give to the beggars. I have no more bread to give to the beggars. 
. I'll go to the town on feet. l'll go to the town on foot. 

. All her furnitures have been sold. All her furniture has been sold. 

. The machineries are not functioning properly. The machinery is not functioning properly. 

. I have many works to do. I have much work to do. 

(2) Advice, mischief, abuse, alphabet —3 ar singular 4 &l xed 
@, advices aife sas Maha Ael eld sec» gut VAR Hel Sa à— 
pieces of advice aie! 

. The teacher gave us many advices. The teacher gave us many pieces of advice. 

. My younger brother did many mischiefs. My younger brother did many acts of mischief. 
. The boys were shouting abuses. The boys were shouting words of abuse. 

. I have learnt the alphabets. I have learnt the letters of the alphabet. 

(3) Rupee, dozen, mile, year, foot —4 age vis xisqarardt sae 
(numeral) & sra sid È at Gal Vad (singular) 3 dum eas 
SI— five rupee note gti, five rupees note =e! 

I have a five rupees note. I have a five rupee note. 

We bought two dozens pencils. We bought two dozen pencils. 

He ran in a two miles race. He ran in a two mile race. 

Abida is a ten years old girl. Abida is a ten year old girl. 

It's a three feet-rule. It's a three foot-rule. 


(4) Vegetables (asst ar afai), spectacles (vam), trousers 
(Uae ur ursa), Himalayas (feared), people (art), orders 
(srrésr), repairs (AxqAd)—a are Fal agaa (plural) 8 & wart 
ala 8, uaa (singular) 3 afi 


23. 
24. 


25 
26. 
Zr 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 


34. 


I had gone to buy vegetable. 
The road is closed for repair. 


The judge passed order for his release. 
Very few peoples are hard-working. 
His spectacle is very expensive. 

The scissor is blunt. 

Your trouser is not loose. 

The Himalaya is the highest mountain. 


(5) Fish . (Wee ur mafai), deer (R77), sheep (31s zr Xg), cattle 
(u3]) —3 wee Tera en aret A ft uen (singular) 8 &t wart gra gI 


The fisherman catches many fishes in the 
pond. 


I saw many sheeps and deers in the jungle. 
The cattles are returning to the village. 


I had gone to buy vegetables. 
The road is closed for repairs. 


The judge passed orders for his release. 
Very few people are hard-working. 

His spectacles are very expensive. 

The scissors are blunt. 

Your troüsers are not loose. 

The Himalayas are the highest mountains. 


The fisherman catches many fish in the pond. 


I saw many sheep and deer in the jungle. 
The cattle is returning to the village. 


(6) Gentry (4a ah) ae er War agaaa À gar e, Ua A eT 


The gentry of the town has been invited. 


OR AMT merda A Set arat VAT Hrd e 


The gentry of the town have been invited. 


| Vat ateatactl AHA STHTST 


A apai cnt eat ar UT sat dl 81 Vat ars faga Het S Ta afey— 
35. This is not my copy. 

36. Bring some blotting from the office. 
37. She lives in the boarding. 

38. Please, put your sign here. 


9T 


«TT ararac cl axe gH slerdrer Ua cia FH 
uafeg— 


39. Your servant is a coward boy. 


40. 


She is my cousin sister. 


This is not my copy-book. 

Bring some blotting paper from the office. 
She lives in the boarding house. 

Please, put your signature here. 


led Iaat A Ht sra 


Your servant is a coward. 
She is my cousin. 


«d -rq-srset ch wat A ernsrfoxui 
(ERRORS IN THE USE OF PRONOUNS) 


WW (Incorrect) 


. It is me. 


. I, you and he will go to Calcutta tomorrow. 
. You are wiser than me. 

. Let her and / do this work. 

. One should do his duty. 

. Everyone must do their best. 


. Every man and boy is busy with their work. 
. These two sisters love one another. 
. These three sisters love each other. 


. Neither Kanta nor Abida are in the class. 

. Neither you nor I are lucky. 

. She has studied neither of these ten books. 
. Who is this for? 

. Who are you expecting now? 

. Say whom you think will get the prize. 


. Who do you think we met? 


. Lam enjoying now. 

. Jasbir hid behind the wall. 

. Thy resigned to the will of God. 

. We applied heart and soul to the task before 
us. 

. Which is cleverer, Rajiv or Rakesh? 


. Please, bring mine pen. 


. This pen is my. 
. 1 do not like any of these two books. 


. I like not any of these two books. 


Wa (Correct) 
It is 7. 
You, he and / will go to Calcutta tomorrow. 
You are wiser than /. 
Let her and me do this work. 
One should do one's duty. 
Every one must do his best. 
Every man and boy is busy with Ais work. 
These two sisters love each other. 
These three sisters love one another. 
Neither Kanta nor Abida is in the class. 
Neither of us is lucky. 
She has studied norie of these ten books. 
For whom is this? 
Whom are you expecting now? 
Say who you think will get the prize. 
Whom do you think we met? 
| am enjoying myself now. 
Jasbir hid herself behind the wall. 
They resigned themselves to the will of God. 
We applied our heart and soul to the task before 
us. 
Who is cleverer, Rajiv or Rakesh? 
Please, bring my pen. 
This pen is mine. 
I do not like either of these two books. 
I like neither of these two books. 


(1) wis Ñ, Tak ag ae seit A UH are vat feu sid È at d Su enu A 
aid 8- you (g7), he (ag) and | Ñi 

(2) Let & are him, her six me (Pronoun) aid 8, he, she, Iad 

(3) Everyone, every man Qa & a FAST HRS his a her wa 
& their «lI f&&3g one (Pronoun) & atg one's erar 8; his, her 


a their ač 


(4) at qaferat & feu each other amar e siz fia ur dis sr arfüres quíasut 


ch fau one another. 


(5) Neither-nor & az singular feat (is afa) erdt è afl 3 area at 


quat e ant A want eid 8l 


(6) aga auget & dta zi ‘ants aft sel’ ani & feu none amar 8, neither 


ell 


(7) Enjoy, hid, resign, apply, avail, absent —34 farsi ch sme 
himself, herself, themselves, yourself, myself, ourselves 


ana ena el 


(8) My sik mine sr Hef 2 PRT, eee d HI ae à THEI, sik 


our d ours «Tr HF è BART! fea Wart 8 (a 


) my, your, our ds aid 


Pss rd messa (Nouri) Ae sed shi— my pen, your 
father, our mother; (b ) erar gA Uda & sa 3 at Ga Sra AT 
gar dt ma: mine, yours, ours site asd &l 


faatsor-areeat eh war A armat 
(ERRORS IN THE USE OF ADJECTIVES) 


WMS (Incorrect) 


. You are more stronger than I. 

. She is growing weak and weak everyday. 

. Mohan is elder than Salim 

. Delhi is older than other cities in India. 

. Bombay is further from Delhi than Amritsar. 
. Havé you any ink? 

. Have she much books? 

. Lila was her oldest daughter. 

. Lila was the eldest of the two sisters. 

. Heis the youngest and most intelligent of my 


two sons. 


. I visited many worthseeing places. 

. I told you the /ast news. 

. You are junior than I. 

. L have less worries than Mohan. 

. No less than fifty persons died of cholera. 
. This is the worst of the two. 

. After lunch we had no farther talk. 
. He wasted his all wealth. 

. I prefer cycling more than walking. 
. Lam more stronger than he. 

. He is the weakest boy of the two. 


. I have got few books. 


Wa (Correct) 
You are stronger than I. 
She is growing weaker and weaker everyday. 
Mohan is older than Salim. 
Delhi is the oldest city in India. 
Bombay is farther from Delhi than Amritsar. 
Do you have some ink? 
Does she have many books? 
Lila was her eldest daughter. 
Lila was the e/der of the two sisters. 
He is younger and more intelligent of my two sons. 


I visited many places worthseeing. 
I told you the /atest news. 

You are junior to me. 

I have fewer worries than Mohan. 
No fewer than fifty persons died of cholera. 
This i$ worse of the two. 

After lunch we had no further talk. 
He wasted all his wealth. 

I prefer cycling: to walking. 

I am stronger than he. 

He is the weaker boy of the two. 


I have got a few boo 
(1 1 Elder ene older edt sr anf gar AA "d agri Sg elder wt Rea 
H et atat &; NA elder brother, elder sister . «rq at qurh a1 aagy 
a-a gl at older watt état e sid— Mohan is older than 


Salim . 


(2) Eldest sfx oldest et a arsi stat è aad sari ux elder ci axe 
eldest xy Ra 8 amar 8l 

(3) Further (amtet) sik farther (ata a ax ate) 24 teal er rares 

eA faul 

(4) Many xigarardt fastsor 2, st many books (agd-at Yaa) sik 
much ufvariraraa AA g stat much water (srga-xr Ut) | 

(5) Aor chi dla aaqa (three degrees) er War Gaga 
mand A HAT afè 

(6) Many At axe few Geararet è sie much «hi ag less ufearorardt 
a) sacar wahr araerht À Hear faul 


fenarr-sraret eb wat A agga 
(ERRORS IN THE USE OF VERBS) 


HWS (Incorrect) 


. Her father told me that honesty was the best 


policy. 


. The cashier-cum-accountant have come. 

. The cashier and the accountant has come. 
. Can I come in, sir? 

. I'm so weak that | may not walk. 

. Tell me why are you abusing him. 

. Pushpa as well as her other sisters are 


beautiful. 


. I am ill for two weeks. 

. The ship was drowned. 

. He has stole a pen. 

. Dhulip sung well. 

. Mohamed has often beat me at tennis. 
. 1 laid in bed till eight in the morning. 
. 1 will be drowned and nobody shall save me. 
. You will leave this place at once. 

. We shall not accept defeat. 

. I should learn to ride if I buy a cycle. 
. I never have, and | never will do it. 

. Neither he came nor he wrote. 

. Seldom I go to the hills. 

. This food is hard to be digested. 

. He ordered to withdraw the army. 


. Each and every father love their children. 


‘Wa (Correct) 
Her father told me that honesty is the best policy. 


The cashier-cum-accountant has come. 

The cashier and the accountant have come. 
May | come in, sir? 

I'm so weak that I cannot walk. 

Tell me why you are abusing him. 

Pushpa as well as her other sisters is beautiful. 


I have been ill for two weeks. 

The ship sank. 

He has stolen a pen. 

Dhulip sang well. 

Mohamed has often beaten me at tennis. 
I /ay in bed till eight in the morning. 

I shall be drowned and nobody will save me. 
You shall leave this place at once. 

We will not accept defeat. 

I should learn to ride if | bought a cycle. 
I have never done, and | will never do it. 
Neither did he come nor did he write. 
Seldom do I go to the hills. 

This food is hard to digest. 

He ordered his army to withdraw. 

Each and every father /oves his children. 


(1) Can aix may ar anf @ rari fg can enr prar aie & arf d Star 
è SR may «T Sal & art Al afe qrpa— 91, 92. 
(2) As well as 4 ugel cr chal afe Vad F gl al fora si vena ct ate 


él fiu arpu— 94. 


(3) ws arpa why ate steal & «mr Indirect form 4 gare at ‘ why 
are you ‘chi rtg ' why you are ‘etal el Ua arpa A Ufa sit 


Tel aT! thay arpa— 93 . 


(4) Drown sk sink eat at ae è gam, fhag WOM aa eh gad eh ani 
Ñ drown ad e ai aut dag & gs & ani A sink anat el chav 


arpa— 96 sik 101 . 


(5) «rara sfeyad at sar & fetu |, we & «mr shall 3 he, she, 


they axr you & «rer will enar 8, 2f8rg arpa— 101 . fag afe ‘eo 
fase am ‘each’ Henz cnet gl at ser Watt glar 8— |, We & ay 
will a2 he, she, they, you à az shall 2fag greya— 102-103. 


(6) Shall aT past tense at vu should gan 81 ferar arpa Ñ should aT 
sa an A Wan gl, sa ard A qui fhar ff past tense cbr amafi 
afa arpa— 104 . 

(7) Neither, seldom «xe mra (negative) aqa è| arpa A gadh WANT 
Ñ (3a negative arpat ct axe), do, did ar walt grar el adu 
arpa— 106-107 . 

(8) sir MRN fà apa 110 Ñ his children Hat sa, their children 
pat 48i? [Sth è his ar Ase father d 8, children a adf, gufery 
ggi his dtm 81] 


frar farsterur-arsret h war A aya 
(ERRORS IN THE USE OF ADVERBS) 


111. 
112. 
H3. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 


wes (Incorrect) 
I play basket-ball good. 


I am very much sorry. 
It is much cold today. 
The horse is too tired. 


This girl is very poor to pay her dues. 


She is too weak for walk. 

I am Joo pleased. 

We slowly walked. 

We should only fear God. 

This house is enough large for them. 
He doesn't know to swim. 

I don't know to do it. 

Don't run fastly. 

She is not clever to do it. 

He explained clearly his case. 
You have done it very quick. 

It's too hot. 

It's very hot to play tennis. 
Poona is known for its figs. 

I went directly to school. 

I feel comparatively better today. 
He runs fastly. 

The child walks slow. 

| am very delighted to see you. 
He is now too strong to walk. 


Wa (Correct) 
I play basket-ball well. 
I am very sorry. 
it is very cold today. 
The horse is very tired. 
This girl is too poor to pay her dues. 
She is too weak tro walk. 
I am much pleased. 
We walked slowly. 
We should fear God only. 
This house is /arge enough for them. 
He doesn't know how to swim. 
I don't know how to do it. 
Don't run fast. 
She is not clever enough to do it. 
He explained Ais case clearly. 
You have done it very quickly. 
It's very hot. 
It's too hot to play tennis. 
Poona is well known for its figs. 
I went direct to school. 
l feel better today. 
He runs fast. 
The child walks s/owly. 
l am much delighted to see you. 
He is now strong enough to walk. 


(1) Well (adverb) At rtg good (adjective) er wahr srqer ae g 


qrgu— 111. 


(2) Too ai very ati ar arf @—agal ux (a) too & are «rfe 
(relative) faz to s[sdr 8; $d— She is too weak to walk (ag 
Saft afte epatis È fes rer-füpz ael rendi) afa aiepa— 116. 

(b) aga & arf E aA very at much SEa aay amga— 117, 


127. 


(3) Slowly, clearly anà af adverbs ur: har & ama sped 81 fA 


qrgu— 118, 125. 


(4) ag att ' comparatively better ‘hed èI aa MAN, ss better Ñ 


él al 3 d erqgr gia er Ua à at comparatively wal? Ae qrepa— 


136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 


140. 
141. 


142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 


149. 


150. 


131. 


(5) Set aaau dl apa 135 Hal merd £— He is now too strong to 
walk . [gi, ag arpa suero Meta È Half gaer ani ghn — ag gA 
ahane è fh det-fthe aA aa AA gud ecT e, sufeiy ' too 
strong ' hl oe strong enough attı 


atan- ch WANT A arro 
(ERRORS IN THE USE OF CONJUNCTIONS) 


WWE (Incorrect) 
Though he works hard bur he is weak. 
The teacher asked that why | was late. 
Wait here till | do not come. 
No sooner we reached the station, the train 
Started. 
Not only he abused me but also beat me. 
We had hardly gone out before it began 
to rain. 
Run fast lest you should not be late. 
As Satish is fat so he walks slowly. 
I| doubt that she will pass this year. 
When | reached there then it was raining. 
Although he is poor, but he is honest. 
Wait here until 1 do not come. 
Unless you do not try, you will never 
succeed. 
There is no such country which you 
mention. 
He had scarcely reached the station than the 
train started. 


Wa (Correct) 
Though he works hard yet he is weak. 
The teacher asked why I was late. 
Wait here sill I come. 
No sooner did we reach the station, than the train 
started. 
Not only did he abuse me but beat me also. 
We had hardly gone out when it began to rain. 


Run fast lest you should be late. 

As Satish is fat, he walks slowly. 

I doubt whether she will pass this year. 
When 1 reached there, it was raining. 
Although he is poor, yet he is honest. 
Wait here till I come. 

Unless you try, you will never succeed. 


There is no such country as you mention. 


He had scarcely reached the station when the train 
started. 


(a) HS ao Woe URAU Uh TY WANT eld & sid though—yet; no 
sooner—than; not only—but also; hardly—when; lest— 
should; although—yet; such—as aa scarcely—when safe! 
[ though anè & are yet afè gt amu, but anf set] 

(2) No sooner, not only 4mRIdH& (negative) sa 8! sa: do, did 
al VENT sch Se Stal el drega— 139, 140. 

(3) Lest ar arf 8— Qr a gl fe 1 ara: lest & sra should sem, 


should not zal! chau arpa 

(4) A s a a amas (relative) eas él Ysa Rag 
athau— 14 

(5 jou when c amt then q spear we feel A asa el hay 
atha— 145. 


aAA- weal ch Wary 3 agar 
(ERRORS IN THE USE OF PREPOSITIONS) 


151. My mother loves with me. My mother loves me. 
152. He reached at the station. He reached the station. 
153. He ordered for my dismissal. He ordered my dismissal. 
154. Rajiv married with your cousin. Rajiv married your cousin. 
155. Amitabh entered into the room. Amitabh entered the room. 
(i) by 1 wat 
156. What is the time in your watch? What's the time by your watch? 
157. They went to Banaras in train. They went to Banaras by train. 
158. She was killed with a robber. She was killed by a robber. 
(iii) with sr Tart 
159. He is angry upon me. He is angry with me. 
160. Are you angry on her? Are you angry with her. 
161. My principal is pleased from me. My principal is pleased with me. 
162. Wash your face in water. Wash your face with water. 
163. The dacoit was killed by a sword. The dacoit was killed with a sword. 
164. Compare Akbar to Rana Pratap. Compare Akbar with Rana Pratap. 
165. She covered her face by her shawl. She covered her face with her shawl. 
(iv) at @ Tart 
166. Open your book on page ten. Open your book ar page ten. 
167. Ram lives in Sonepat. Ram lives at Sonepat. 
168. Why did you laugh on the beggar. Why did you laugh at the beggar. 
169. Who is knocking on the door. Who is knocking at the door. 
170. The train arrived on the platform. The train arrived at the platform. 
(v) on 3 Fart 
171. We go to school by foot. We go to school on foot. 
172. We congratulate you for your success. We congratulate you on your success. 
173. The rioters set the house fo fire. The rioters set the house on fire. 


HWS (Incorrect) 
(i) He wee ÉD UTI 


wa (Correct) 


174. The house was built over the ground. The house was built on the ground. 


175. Father spent a lot of money at her Father spent a lot of money on her wedding. 


wedding. 


176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 


181 


(vi) to @ Fart 


Vimal was married with Shyam. 
You are very kind on me. 

We should pray God every day. 
| won't listen what you say. 

l object af your statement. 


(vii) in 3T WaTT 


. Swatantra Kumari lives at Bombay. 


182. He was walking into the garden. 
183. Please, write with ink. 


184 
185 


186 
187 
188 
189 
190 


19] 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 


197 
198 


199 
200 


201 
202 


. l have no faith upon your story. 
. The rain will cease after a little while. 


(viii) into @ Tart 


. Divide the cake in five parts. 

. Please look in the matter. 

. She jumped in the river. 

. l fearthat she will fall inthe hands of robbers. 
. Translate this passage in Hindi. 


(ix) of @ war 


. She died from plague. 

. We are proud on our country. 

. The child is afraid from you. 

. Hamida is not jealous to Abdul. 

. We should take care for our books. 
. He died from hunger. 


(x) from @ Wart 


. My shirt is different to your. 

. His mother prevented him of going 
to cinema. 

. I commenced work since 4th July. 

. He hindered me zo do this. 


(xi) for a Tart 


. He won't be there before four months. 
. The employer blames her of carelessness. 


Vimal was married to Shyam. 
You are very kind to me. 

We should pray to God every day. 
I won't listen so what you say. 

| object to your statement. 


Swatantra Kumari lives in Bombay. 
He was walking in the garden. 
Please, write in ink. 

I have no faith in your story. 

The rain will cease in a little while. 


Divide the cake into five parts. 

Please look into the matter. 

She jumped into the river. 

I fear that she might fall into the hands of robbers. 
Translate this passage into Hindi. 


She died of plague. 

We are proud of our country. 

The child is afraid of you. 

Hamida is not jealous of Abdul. 
We should take care of our books. 
He died of hunger. 


My shirt is different from yours. 

His mother prevented him from going 
to cinema. 

I commenced work from 14th July. 
He hindered me from doing this. 


He won't be there for four months. 
The employer blames her for carelessness. 


203, Three scholarships are competed, Three scholarships are competed for, 

204. Free meals should be provided with Free meals should be provided for the poor 
the poor children. children. 

205. Who cares of you? Who cares for you? 


(xii) between, among, since, up, against fe 21 Fant 


206. Distribute the fruit among Kamla and Vimla. Distribute the fruit between Kamla and Vimla. 

207, Divide this money between these girls, Divide this money among these girls. 

208. Rakesh has been absent from college from Rakesh has been absent from college since last 
last Monday. Monday. 

209. He tore away the bills. He tore up the bills. 

210. The English fought with the Russians. The English fought against Russians. 

Sgi deh Hs [pde (prepositions) sra ct harat h mu Wart enr 
mF g, 3 saferg walt eld à Half sito SINT À sap sat axe HU slat 
gl SoH dé-fdaeh Al afte worse ael el aa: se Ghat c» gqgo 
quen cht Sach 3T: WANT Aa 8 ora afer 

feadt A at aren fargli cnr Wah star engl eg gl TAT e, Set at SITST We 


APT oat ÈI Ng aa gx ATT A aS a-a Slt 8, aa: sa afar 
AM SHS Hl Het He AST | 


A, an, the aadi & vant Ñ aaa 
(THE ERRORS IN THE USE OF ARTICLES) 


WWE (Incorrect) Wd (Correct) 


(i) the @ Tart 
211. The Delhi is the capital of India. Delhi is the capital of India. 
212. She met me in the Faiz Bazaar. She met me in Faiz Bazaar. 
213. He has failed in the English. He has failed in English. 
214. She was suffering from she typhoid. She was suffering from typhoid. 
215. The union is strength. Union is strength. 
(ii) tA great À Td the Wat &— 
216. This is a best player I have ever met. This is the best player | have ever met. 
217. Ganga flows into Bay of Bengal. The Ganga flows into the Bay of Bengal. 
218. Rose is sweetest of all flowers. The rose is the sweetest of all the flowers. 
219. Rich are happy but poor are unhappy. The rich are happy but the poor are unhappy. 
220. Ramayana and Mahabharata are epics of The Ramayana and the Mahabharata are the epics 
India. of India. 
1. qafhard Gat sTqa (std Delhi, Faiz Bazaar, English language) 
, scadrach Far wee (SS gold, silver snfe), wWaardeh Gat Lake 


(union, honesty anf) ud eit & ara ara Ñ mu the ar wart zl 
irf 

2 . AA ht chest sagan A udat wean, afeat, «mat ante e «mi (the 
Ganga, the Himalayas anf) xt qd; gaat & amit (the _ 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata aife) 4 ud; dat ds seu Ñ gend 
fator arat (the rich, the poor sf) 3t ud the asa à1 ary at 
fent aag ur date ux «sra ea gl at dei (the rose, the flower, the 
epic) Hi the amà 8l 


(iii) Wt aana Ñ a ae ASAT — 


221. A man is mortal. Man is mortal. 
222. Your sister is in a trouble. Your sister is in trouble. 
223. He made a rapid progress. He made rapid progress. 
224. There is a vast scope for improvement. There is vast scope for improvement. 
225. He writes a good poetry. He writes 3° oetry 
3. pa 221 Ñ feet quf (a man) A ara aei e B eas 


èI sta: a aË GST! aga 222 Ñ trouble (iae Unc) TEA a Tet 
è Sd: a Tél GS! Sal UHR Aldara Ud Saar HMA «3t Ud 
CAAA a 9T an Ael FST 


226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 


231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 


WW (Incorrect) Wd (Correct) 


Don't make noise. Don't make a noise. 

The English is brave nation. The. English is a brave nation. 

I got headache. l got a headache. 

Your words are not worth penny. Your words are not worth a penny. 
He is an European. He is a European. 


(v) fera greet cbr ATN Faz (vowel) À AT & A TEAM Fax BT erar & Fel an "Ta 21 


She was not a Indian. She was not an Indian. 

Please buy a umbrella from the bazaar. Please buy an umbrella from the bazaar. 
I'll finish with my work in a hour. Lll finish with my work in an hour. 

He was a M. L. A. ! He was an M. L. A. 

She is a M. A. She is an M. 


4. 3 aie an Wm act & articles 1 daa one dg È fè (a ) fera areal enr 
Wear aof gsr (consonant) état 8 agi a seat 8 sf (b ) fera great 
HI Use! Ft Fax (vowel) etal e dei an spsdr 81 SI— a: a book, a 
nation, a noise sie! 
an: an Indian, an umbrella, an apple srf&l 

5. an & Wah À ge amare A gI sitet A pe age Qd 8 foal Vee qui 
agdaRa (silent) eat è; IA: hour (saz), honour (STAR), 
honest (sia) | 
Ql arg db are an erri, a 38b; s — an hour, an honour, an 
honest emf 


6. ab NE ee amt afer! epe eng wT (ae 

TIA) srqa chy M.A., M.L.A. , aa MAN, gach «TT a OST 9T an ? 

am nc E E a BST! ux sra Val 

aei &, pafè M.A. AR M.L.A. alil 3 m esr qat u ER (vowel) 

ORT 8, Hd: Gel an M.A. sR an M.L.A. giri chau ara 234 afl 
235. 


7 . Ha 230 ai arpa ufeu! dei ‘ a European ' Hat Sth AMT Gal ÈI FAR 
del à ot’ an hour ' & sm 8 rri "v qeu 8 E silent à sflv u e 
sun at ‘a’ (Solid) è, EA & gstar sa sfr oraa wast urfeul 


set H gu smUd Ub Sd Heal Tet! dé Ug e fe sm sas SR sn 
ame} qader À at afl sito A Ut arama agfeaut ow mI 


AALI Gs SITU ATT BASE A QT gfe sare dl agga sm 
amg dl, aoe TA Gat Beit smTGTI— sik Smu aqua cnp fo rash 
sett H aada Heal A act auc queum c few gl aaa eg, 
afet ug at amd fy aga aieeaa af 81 


CART YN HAAS BOs AT dl 


aish 3i arqe-Prafor 
(WORD BUILDING IN ENGLISH) 


stot wrWT H age at var c eld é—areRu (Simple) sik quaqua 
(Derived)! 

(a) senor ac el emf&u (Primitive) et agd 81 US aadi at meaa 
urs À aer-aera far sir «enar; AA —man, good, fear aI 


b) agauret d a4 gu sra at quaqua: (Derived a Derivative) sae 
hed &l Ud Mae UR VR A sad @: (i) Aero ae A atst-at Rada 
arch; Ua areal ent uit quus (Primary Derivative) se Hed 
gI salexuRaeu— hot 3i heat, tale 4 tell, full ẹ fill arı 


(ii) mero are A qd Boat vitac; si— wise 3 gel un Gust Gls 
unwise, side 4 ugd out a in sitse outside zr inside amie 
TIE | 

(iii) areor age ch ait Vasa vitac; GSA— man & art hood Hen 
am @ manhood, good à amt ness maaa enm x goodness, 
fear & amt less Wquu emm À fearless ante sai car sit dien 
WAR & teat pt Secondary Derivative Words agd &I 


(iv) Uh ee 9h ATA GUT Male vile A; VA agel ent viqend ae 
(compound words) agd 8; sd— footpath, midday, 
sometimes sifel 

Att g« amt Wen eh areal enr Aga Aao fear smar 81 Sach 3r qum F sg 

Sm; STsa-am3 (Vocabulary) feradt ae sat ser «rend 8l 


1. unfit quaqua (Primary Derivative) sre, h4 ave 3 Fad el 


(i) fenarr-srsat A Gar ST FATAI— 


ferar FRITH and 

feed dre NISI UIT 
die EE ata 
strike EE Tere SEAT 
write tse ferant 
speak vir alert 
believe facita fagara FA 
break aa TATA BT 


(ii) Aor- 31 Han- sr dTHT— 


fasravr Tamu amni 


grave ta Ta 
proud wes "nel 
hot ae Td 

(iii) Gar-arget d Aor- FATT 
"a TaN EDI 
wisdom fasren sf 
milk fne qu 

(iv) dar araci A hant- STATI 
Ws Tent ad 
blood "wis tad 
gold ies unm 
tale 2 ul, Hert 
food "ws Siro 
wreath irr Tren 
cloth EID SIS! 
bath aly HA 
breath a4 aa 


(v) Aor- xi fhar- FATAI— 


Ww" 
food 
death 
stroke 
writ 
speech 
belief 
breach 


faa 


bleed 
gild 

tell 
feed 
wreathe 
clothe 
bathe 
breathe 


fayraut Tana 
full thet 
erave wa 
frosty mit 
hale fu 
half [1H] 


beautiful fagfeme 
striking vi 
flattering "em 
killing fafa 
permissible DUM 


5 inet ni al 


TUA 


fea 

fill 
grieve 
frost 
heal 
halve 
beautify 
strike 
flatter 
kill 
permit 
penalise 


ari 

qvi pcm, sm. 
Tas VII 

al feci mnm 
am amefáa mu 
SN mu 
aiuti 


fast d deeper MW vsbsenum um eC HS d 
g E ae a ano SS QE EM MES 


Uae ung ANI 


wy jA, tha, eife aur ate suet (prefixes) 


ret ae 

A- qz, ted, n, Arar 

Ab- Wi, CT, Ha, A- 

Ad- q-, afe-, 

After- ae Horn 

Al- qd-, qof- 

Amphi- art, ga, THT 

An- Ù, fam 

Ana- TC, FIT, TA: 

Ant-, Anti-, fae, fadd, afa- 

Ante- qest, Td 

Arch-, Archi- WITH, Tat, Ha 

Auto- Td-, SICH 

Bi- at, amat 

By- Jy- 

Circum- Ma aea ode 

Circu- art 3m 

Contra- 

Counter fasg, faster, afa- 

Contro- 

De- AA, 39, aa- 

Demi- smi, a- 

Dia- [1 £4] 

Dis- farra ar nemo 3i 

F- EXE Aer aT Us STAT at faery 
E PIE THT ter IUE 

Em- En. Ñ. @ se 

Epi-, FAT, IT 

Ex-, qd-, qap, aT 

Extra- afar 

Fore- qd-, Hy, afa 

Gain- free 


are cm 


ashore, away. apathy 

abnormal 

adhere, advocate 

after wards, aftergrowth 

Almighty, almost, altogether 
amphibious, amphitheatre 

anarchy 

analyse, anatomy 

antagonist, antipathy 

antecedent, antedate, ante meridian 
archbishop, architect 

auto vehicle, autobiography, autograph 
binocular, bilingual, bicentenary 
byelection, byname, bylaw, bypath, 
byproduct 

circumference, circumnavigation, 
circumscribe 

circus, circular, circuit 

contradict, contraband 

counteract, counterbalance, counterfeit, 
counterfoil 

controveisy, controvert 

descend, defame, decrease 
demigod, demistructure 

dialogue, diameter 

disorder, disobey, disgrace 


estate, esquire, especial 


embark, enlist 

epitaph, epilogue, epidermis 
ex-student, ex-minister, exclude 
extraordinary, extrajudicial 


foresee, forewarn. foreword, forethought 


gainsay 


Hetero- — f4-, B-, aaa 34 Ñ 
Homo- TC, TTST-, QA- 


Homoeo- qaa, WW 
Hyper- afaa, aftra 
In- «e, 3 


Inter-, Intro- 3idX-, WT Ñ 
Mal-, Male- 3T, WT, F- 


Mid- aa, HA 

Mis- QU, Q8, q0, ETÀ 
Non- Tel, THT, PAT- 
Off- ùR, rud 

On- FI, WH 

Out GIES 

Over- WW 

Para- TT-, er, 

Post- qm, te 

Pre- Te, qi 

Re- Tr, tara, 

Sub- JN- 

Super-, aft-, afal- 

‘Sur afa, "aft 

Tele- q«- 

Trans- qt, WI 


Un- farsa m fadh ond Ñ 
Vice- Jg- 

We, TTT, q- 

With ars 


heterodox, heterogeneous, 
homogeneous, homosexual 
homoeopathy 

hypersensitivity, hypertension 
inconvenience, include, inward 
international, intercontinent, introduce 
maltreatment, malcontent; malefactor, 
malediction 

midnight, midwife 

misfortune, misuse, misbehaviour 
nonsense, nonpayment 

offshoot, offshore 

onlooker 

outside, outcome, outcast 
overcoat, overdone, overlook 


paraphrase, para-psychology 


postdated, postscript 

prearrange. precaution, predict 
reset, resound, retract. rearrange 
sub-heading, sub-editor. subbranch 


supernatural, superpower, superman 
surpass, surcharge, surplus 
telephone. television, telegraph 


transform, transport 

unwise, unripe, unable 
Vice-chancellor, vice- principal 
welcome, weldone, welfare 
withstand, withdraw. 


3 . suet at axe stat A Umen depu, elfez, the site ula h uuu (suffixes) 
sfr gah A amd 81 steer Raa sfr ura AANI 


mq gA, tha, eife aun tices uan (suffixes) 


ye aa care TAT 


-able, -ible à ary (Hea È ATT emp TTEN, respectable, portable, serviceable, 


wet + aar = amefia) resistible, reversible 
-acy A aae Ue AA TUT ME Fa TAH A supremacy 
-age A seq ant fac um à bondage 
-archy 43, -MAA hierarchy, monarchy 


-ary za gen fas s aaraa AE arbitrary, dictionary, exemplary 


-€r, -Or 


-qa (ue Tea He aram A ara Ht A rer smi) 
-PA, -PUIA 
fai aa at anda up aA 
zT A CIS WT Du 
sol, aan, BP bI ata 
-aa A fasTWUT Sart WES TIT 
aari (passive voice) AM TAA A TTT erar È 
(i) eva at arf SF are 
(ii) Afar ar wet a4 arem 
(iii) agaaa BT He SA MTS 
(iv) am sveat A fasten aA Arar 
(v) fastest reat at Frat ara arem 
(i) Eni p ast Tart are 
(ii) Taare fasta ATA arem 


crat IDEE ES IS 


wat src TATA Wo TTA Ata È 

“TAT, TEMA great A TST TUI È 

“aT, -aaa -Tt 

HEM BT MAH 

afsaag sistat à fasten arat 3 supe enr à 
fasta sraT4 arem 

(i) x&, ve, TAT = continuous tense dt Par Ñ 
(ii) rarena Aart sar Ñ yaa gn 2, 

ae eas MANAF AM Sart Ù WAI Ble È, 
am aA Ñ PECES UE 

am wei à fasta sra À yaaa E È, 
(i) fasta aan a TNT aT aE 

(ii) -a7 

(i) at a eet art È nb 

(ii) -arét, -ferarcum at sera 

"Wefta d sni, Ararat 

Vata a TH eA aT 

wae osi 

aaa m aed R 

-tfea ur faa 

erar è ani 

-d omm, -À ave, fand E 

frat sedi A AST Aart Ñ 

"nu feata a DE 


genocide, homicide 
democracy, plutocracy 
woodcraft, bookcraft 
democrat, plutocrat, bureaucrat 
molecule, animalcule 

freedom, kingdom. boredom 
tailed, feathered 

trustee, employee, payee 
chicken 

vixen 

oxen 

golden, wooden 

deepen, moisten 

preacher, teacher, sailor 
greater, bigger 

princess, governess 

propher, poet 

cigarette 

manifold, fourfold, tenfold 
delightful, cheerful, graceful 
childhood, boyhood 

Christian , Arabian, Indian 
civi/, utensi/ 

killing, reading 

(mass) killing 

religion , tension, opinion 
franchise. exercise 

bluish, childish, boyish 
egoism, heroism 
Communism, Capitalism, Nazism 
novelist, artist 
Communist, impressionist 
Israelite 

active, passive 

lambkin 

duckling 

guilt/ess, homeless 

leaflet 

homely, man/v wickedly 
establishmzent, nourishment 


topmost, Supermost., innermost 


frt] à TTE T. Tart À 


Ness goodness, kindness, sweetness 
-ock aa È ae À bullock. hillock 
-0uo “TEA, MNF, -T81, -afea religious, glorious 
-red (A) sre hatred 
-right faga, TÅ m È ad À outright 
-ty Fr ami qr a & aem ar AA poetry, slavery 
«se fas a qas PRU ar Fat (clean 4) cleanse 
ship waaa AI CILE friendship, hardship 
-some aa a Pra rdi 3 Fs Tart 8 wholesome, handsome. troublesome 
-th (i) a seat 3 are aru ar aT strength, breadth 
(i) arat d ara ays ae a tenth, fourth 
-tor PENA À PaaS A TATA ATA conductor, creator, traitor 
-ly maaa "m qq qr dignity, priority, seniority 
-ule UE E DE! globule, granule, pustule 
ward sn, dp am wayward, homeward 
-way yaen, feate ar fem mt straightway 
-y (i) aaraa A ATA Ñ family, memory 
(ii) mer, afea, Ret qmi À mighty, dirty 
(iii) aT ani Ñ army, deputy, treaty 


4 . daha sae (Compound Words) —«igeaa wae Hs WHR d gid &— (a) 
ayaa Bat wae, (b ) jaha faster ars si (c ) daga Pra sra 
(a) gpa Gat wae (Compound nouns) 
(i) dat à ud da Mad A dga Ga wage Md g, SaTeURqdeeu— 


dr wa aa wee Gnd 

foot + path foot-path mres 

mother + land mother-land mg 

fountain + pen fountain-pen fam za werd arem T4 

sun + beam sun-beam aa d fpo 

sun + shade sun-shade q 4 qa & fem Ort 

(iiaa d yd Gan at Stem Smp da Fort X au xiqend Wee sed e, TI— 


aw we are weet 
he + goat he-goat Th 
she + wolf she-wolf ara Afsa 


blotting + paper blotting-paper rel 7 
looking + glass looking-glass 74, 
spend + thrift — spend-thrift — frrererár 


mid * day mid-day amer, Weare 
gentle * man gentle-man ASA 
(b) gma faster r (Adjectives ) 


qr wa ae wa Gnd 

child + like child-like aed a qu 
life + long life-long saa qia 
home + made home-made m À aA 
out + spread  out-spread eT met us 
out * come — out-come vira 


bare + foot  bare-foot at Wa 
c) aaa pa fore ae (Compound Verbs) 


a wee ae weed 

back + bite back-bite mma BAT 

full + fill ful-fil TAT LAT 

put + on put-on* Teta 

switch + off switch-off* faa aai 

switch + on switch-on *  fsrsreit Ia, 
TWO-WORDS VERBS 


(A) 
Act for — feet & dact Sach A Ux A AT 
The senior clerk was asked to act for head clerk when he 
went on leave. 
Act upon— 1. ufa exi 
Heat acts upon bodies and causes them to expand. 
2. AA SAT, ALA WI HS aTet Hea 
Acting upon a witness’ evidence the police caught the thief. 
Agree with — bd, GPR 
Oil does not agree with my stomach. 
Answer for — [i= 
Every man must answer for his actions to God. 
Ask after — frat qaf & ae À uere Heal 


He was asking after you when | met him this morning. 
Ask for — uir aa 


You can ask for anything you need. 
Attend on — ddI, «qc He 
Acting as a good hostess she attended on her guests well. 


(B) 


Back out —feu gu dad À ox OT 
He had promised me two hundred rupees but later he backed 
out from his words . 
Back up — dead gl, veda Cal 
Let us all back up his demands. 
Be off — uc sia 
l'II be off to the railway station now . 


Be on — aq, died gia 
The concert will be on till nine p.m. 
Be over — ud gl 
After the picture is over we will go home. 
Be up— 1. «arg gar (aaa) 
Time is going to be up . hand over your answer copies. 
2 . fata d Soa 
He will be up at five in the morning. 
Bear down — odd Salis ia ur as ea 
The dictator bore down all opposition. The president bore 
down all dissent. 
Bear on — xr: zisf&a gra 
Does this book bear on the same subject as that ? 
Bear out — ida Ge, Siem ca 
If the evidence bears out the charge, Mahesh will be 
convicted for armed robbery. 
Bear with — sisi ae 
It is very difficult to bear with Rani's bad temper. 
Beat back —Ule ger 
The flames beat back the firemen . 
Beat off — ect Fl sca FIST HAT Si guerras ent die gera 
In the battle of Waterloo the British beat off Napoleon. 
Believe in —fdsram ae 
| do not believe in astrology . 
Bid fair — stags} Aya gra 
His coaching has been so good that he bids fair to win the 
race. 
Bind over —«rq11 de waa 
The man was bound over by the court not to indulge in any 
criminal activity for at least six months. 
Blow down —qums 3 fici 
The storm last night blew down many big trees. 
Blow out —zir 
On her birthday she blew out fifteen candles on her cake. 
Blow over — {hdr 4 cxd gu aA ST AAT GC gl 
We hope that this crisis will blow over and be forgotten . 
Blow up — 1. faetle exeir/glsa 


The retreating army blew up all the bridges . 
2. HAM IAT ST 
| did not understand why he blew up at my answer. 
Border upon — fine gl 
His ranting bordered upon madness. 
Break away — 304 a stra À gres ATT 
The horseman tried to hold the horse by the bridle, but the 
horse broke away . 
Break down — 1. (23 at) Geel & GRU Fe USAT, SHAT 
Our car broke down on the way to Agra. 
2. Waal & Sat SF S] USAT 
She broke down at his departure. 
3 . FART UOT HAT, SreHT-3Te1T eal TATAT 
If you break down the figures you will find out your mistake. 
Break in— 1. (als a) Aar 
How much time will you need to break in this horse ? 
2 . (axarerr afa) aca tera 
We had to break in the room when there was no response 
from her. 
Break into — xl 3 sua Tada sex qu 
The thieves broke into the bank and stole the money from its 
lockers . 
Break loose— 1 . Gol SIMI, stra geal 
During the storm the boat broke loose from its anchor and 
was washed away by strong current . 
2. AMAT 
The buffalo broke loose the rope and ran away . 
Break off — Sada So, GH AeA 
She was saying something, but broke off as she saw him. 
Break out — Sah ARAN el 
No one could tell the police how the fire broke out. 
Break up— 1 . ereré-snrer Ind 
He intervened to break up the quarrel . 
2. . Rear- girar, ea 
The police resorted to a lathi-charge to break up the crowd. 
Break off — 33! ceal/alsar 
Vijay and Arun were close friends, but they seem to have 


broken off now . 
Bring about — sri, died He 
The new government brought about many reforms . 
Bring forward — «dia x41 
The proposal he brought forward did not seem practical. 
Bring in — gag ccr, AA A HAT 
How much does your monthly sale bring in ? 
Bring off — «fó- ua srTdfgra enr MATA ae fossa 
The touring Indian cricket team in England brought off a 
spectacular victory . 
Bring on — tal «ejr 
Dirt often brings on diseases. 
Bring out — args Maier 
War brings out the worst in people. 
Bring to — added ceci, esr? erar 
The unconscious man was brought to consciousness by a 
passer-by through artificial respiration . 
Bring under — cdi, SU Afar TAM 
The king brought under the rebels and established peace in 
his kingdom. 
Bring up — (sd «&I) eirera-Urerd HAT 
Anil was brought up by his uncle . 
Brush off — afar À fessi at deta eva 
As he became irritating she had to brush him off . 
Buckle to — «r1 8 sje sir 
With his examinations round the corner Ramesh has to 
buckle to at once. 
Build up — Ser, Hoisd HT 
You need a good tonic to build up your strength after your 
recent illness . 
Burn down — sica TE gar Ol HAT 
The house was completely burnt down in the great fire in the 
city . 


(C) 


Call at— 1 . «x ux Aa OT 
| called at my friend's place to inquire about his health . 


2 . SHAT 
This ship does not call at Cochin. 
Call for— 1 . a4 & fee ami 
The washerman called for the wash . 
Correspond to — dan Raa 
The bird's wing corresponds to the man's arm. 
Cry out — facra 
She cried out for help when she saw a car speeding towards 
her child . 
Count in — aarfaye cesar 
If you are planning to make a trip to Simla you can count me 
in. 
Count on — R waa 
You can always count on my help. 
Count out — undue 4 hel 
If you are planning any mischief, please count me out. 
Cover for — ae & am & former ea 
Go and take your coffee break, l'Il cover for you until you 
return . 
Cross out — «ae ùA, foret cal 
She crossed out his name from invitees' list . 
Cut down — HAI cuj ae 
If you want to reduce your weight you must cut down on 
starchy and oily food . 
Cut in — fa 3 ater uer 
Don't cut in while | am speaking to someone. 
Cut off — «lx Ñ tot, tla enar 
Our army cut off the enemy's escape route. 
Cut out — fare er 
You can Safely cut out the last paragraph of this article. 
Cut short — 4a 3 ugA Gad Ge 
The meeting was cut short as the chief speaker suddenly fell 
ill. 
Cut up— 1 . ¢: gla 
He was greatly cut up by his failure in the examination . 
2 . Fae ASAT HAT, ler ches 
The reviewers mercilessly cut up his autobiographical novel. 


(D) 
Dash off— 1 . «él siet 3 OT 


The horse dashed off down the street . 
2 .sierát H ferar 
He dashed off three letters in half an hour. 
Dawn on— #94 Ñ sat 
It only later dawned on me that he was all this while pulling 
my leg. 
Deal in — amu ex 
My friend deals in ready-made garments. 
Deal out — gical 
Justice Ram Nath Bajaj of Delhi High Court is famous for 
dealing out equal justice to all. 
Deal with— 1 . feat & ay qum Ger 
I’ve had bad experience with him. | won't deal with him any 
further . 
2 . dafira gla 
This book deals with foreign policy matters . 
Deliver from — sara 
Oh God , deliver us from evil ! 
Die away — cH gH, Gd gla 
After a while the sounds died away . 
Die down — «x gHT, Gd gla 
After a while the noise died down. 
Die off— -c él 
As the civilisation advanced, many backward tribes died off . 
Die out — 49 gl 
As the night advanced the fire died out. 
Dip into — fat uae & se-3tx ch Yo uer, deserat 
| have not read this book; | have only dipped into it./ | had to 
dip into my savings to buy a motor cycle. 
Dish out — smart 3i usi«r, Mar ot Sere heal, AAT 
The flattery he dishes out would turn anyone's 
head./Everybody, please dish out Rs. 10 each for this trip . 
Dispense with — fedt quf & fest a erra 
You can easily dispense with his services . 


Dispose of — da 231 
The rich man disposed of all his property and became a 
sadhu. 
Do for — Ñ aig & 4a WAM AT 
This plot of land is fairly large and will do for a playground . 
Do over — fà 3 aar 
You will have to do over this sum, as you have made a 
mistake . 
Do up — «mI áka-ere He 
If you do up this place it will look beautiful . 
Do without — fct dot & fq ar etra 
We will have to do without many facilities at this village . 
Draw back — Ute ge4r, 3e SIT 
| cannot draw back from my promise. 
Draw in — diet ht ax A eT 
The cat drew in its paws and curled up on the floor. 
Draw near — Ud Sr 
As winter draws near , people start wearing woollen clothes . 
Draw on — agile ST 
As the time of the concert drew on the audience got anxious . 
Draw out — feral at sos faa 22 & few dum Gea 
He was reluctant to comment on Anil’s behaviour, but in the 
end | managed to draw him out. 
Draw toward — foal & ufa sania gla 


Kumar finds Asha very charming and feels drawn towards her 


Draw up —qun oe, SAAT 
Let us draw up a list of all the people we want to invite . 
Drive at — Aua hel 
| listened to his rambling talk and could not make out what he 
was driving at. 
Drop in — Z & Aaa 
| dropped in on Prakash on my way to market. 
Drop out — &lz eI 
Arun dropped out of the medical course as he found it very 
laborious. 


Dwell on — fehat ara us AfA X ach serat 


In his speech he dwelt on the importance of prompt action . 
(E) 


Eat into — 9 ar, si À He OT 
Rust eats into iron. 

Egg on— ulqsfea e (Seva Fe cnra e fer) 
He is a well-behaved boy, but he was egged on by Kumar to 
fight with Ashok . 

Enlarge upon — feet Asa ux eis qma CAT 
The lawyer enlarged upon this part of the evidence and 
treated it as of great importance. 

Explain away — sgr4r Sar, HOAs faa car 
Although he was at fault yet he tried to explain away his 
mistake . 


(F) 


Fall back — dle gear 
When our army charged, the enemy fell back . 
Fall behind — faesa, mI 4 exa 
On account of a prolonged illness, she fell behind in her 
studies. 
Fall flat— axed ur ams a gla 
Although she is an accomplished dancer her performance 
last week fell flat . 
Fall for — srefsa gla 
Usha fell for the pretty sari displayed in a window shop. 
Fall in — pan us 
The captain ordered the soldiers to fall in . 
Fall off— pa gr 
On account of the heavy snowfall, attendance at the evening 
class has fallen off considerably . 
Fall on — gue Gea 
The angry mob fell on the running thief. 
Fall out — z'TsT hear 
Anil and Sunil were good friends, but now they seem to have 
fallen out. 
Fall through — fat PA eT Heer aT Smet Yea 


We had been planning to go to Nainital this summer but for 
want of money the programme fell through . 
Fall under — T 
This entire district falls under my jurisdiction . 
Feel for — «grqsyfa aj 
| deeply feel for you in your suffering . 
Feel like— J451 gia 
| feel like taking a long walk. 
Figure on— siani om, stan Heal 
| had figured on your attending the meeting. 
Figure out— das, AÅ enar, 
His lecture was long and boring and I couldn't figure out what 
he was driving at. 
Figure up — fers zr sian erra 
Have you figured up the cost of this entire project ? 
Fill in — fet zzi a oe OT 
As the principal was on leave, the vice-principal filled in for 
him. 
Fill out — uri Aer 
For the marketing management examination the candidates 
had to fill out several forms . 
Fit out — dan cl dor 
Today, she is very busy fitting out her house for the big party 


Fix up — H«qHd Gear 
We decided to fix up the old house ourselves. 
Flare up — s3rardc ale ener 
It is immature to flare up on trifles . 
Fly at — stare ale Wche Hea 
| asked him to lend me five rupees and at once he flew at me 


Fly off — sect ae 
He was slightly late so he flew off to the railway station in the 
hope of catching the train . 

Fly open — gk 3 ga 
Suddenly the door flew open and he ran out. 

Fly out — sAd H ses STAT 


As the fire spread all the people flew out of the burning house 


Follow suit — HJP AT 
She asked the speaker a probing question and gradually 
everyone followed the suit . 

Fool around — dl mere eal 
Stop fooling around and get to work. 

Fool away — qa% tal ear 
Don't fool away your time like this . 

Front for — andagi seu x3 fent enr ufafafürqa ex 
The chairman is the real boss in this company but the 
general manager fronts for him . 


(G) 


Get about — YT, $8«-3€K STAT 
For last two months he was bedridden on account of typhoid. 
Now, he is getting about again. 
Get across — 444971 
At last | was able to get across my point . 
Get ahead — uÑ aar, at deat, Sm Aaa STAT 
Unless you work hard how will you get ahead of others in 
studies ? 
Get along — uc Aam m, alae ssa 
She is highly sociable and can get along with everybody . 
2. Wild cvi 
How is Mr. Rao getting along in his new job ? 
Get around — cic 
He tried to get around the policeman's inquiries. 
Get at — Dare 3t od eed 
Our enquiry’s object is to get at the truth. 
Get away — flac cx APT 
Despite vigilance of the policeman the thief got away . 
Get back — q104 Sl 
He has just got back from his tour after two months . 
Get by — Wayde ener 
You will have to somehow get by with this work. 
Get down — faf «amt À ass, Wes HAT 


Let us get down at the next stop. 

The exams are approaching fast. Let's get down to studies . 
Get off — sx ur Flex "Tal 3i aded 

We have to get off the bus at the next stop. 
Get on— 1 . sr ur mÅ us «ram gl 

| saw him get on to the bus at the last stop . 

2 . Wife eed 

Ashok is quite industrious and sure to get on in the world . 
Get over — feet stant A Yard gta 

Have you got over your cold ? 
Get round — feat aah at gana a uot Hear 


I’m sure he'll somehow get round the money lender for a loan 


Get througt — us «x 
When will you get through with your work ? 
Get to — ugar 
Balrampur is a remote village in Madhya Pradesh and very 
difficult to get to . 
Get up — Aae sual pal A 36 doar 
He got up from his seat to receive me. 
Give away— 1. sic 
The chief guest gave away the prizes. 
2.Xgq iler 
He gave away Ram's name as he had drawn teacher's 
cartoon. 
Give in — gx HAAT 
He knew he was losing the match, but he refused to give in. 
Give off— dex tad 
Some gases give off a pungent smell. 
Give out — sifex ear 
He gave out that he had got nominated on the Welfare Board 


Give up — 8R HAAT 
When he realised that he would not be able to win the race, 
he gave up. 

Give way — zc Usa 
Ashok kept on kicking the door vigorously and finally it gave 


Way. 
Gloss over — aly fear 
In Ram Chandra’s biography the writer has glossed over 
many of his shortcomings. 
Go around — l; 
| am afraid we do not have enough chairs to go around . 
Go back — ax OTT 
He promised to lend me his history notes but now he has 
gone back on his word. 
Go down — fdsrara esc 
Yours story is highly unconvincing and will not go down with 
the authorities . 
Go for — each Her 
The boys went for the poor dog with stone. 
Go off — «arc 3 Ger ur SSA 
The Gun went off with a loud bang. 
Go on— 1 . 377, ied gla 
What's going on here ? 
2 . SII RAT 
Java went on reading and did not pay attention to her friends 


Go out — qs 
The lights went out as Sanjeev entered the room. 

Go over — 3rmvr cem 
| went over the events of the day as | lay in bed at night. Go 
over this chapter again and again until you have learnt it 
thoroughly . 

Go through — aaeth sor, det eei 
You will never know what she went through to give her 
children good education . 

Go upon — Ñ SITES Us derat 
Is this the principle you always go upon ? 

Go with — 4a sari 
A blue cardigan will not go with a green sari. 

Go without — foal die & feat ar dela 
How long can you go without food ? 

Go wrong — Gus gla 


What has gone wrong with your car ? 
Grow upon — Sed err 
The habit of taking drugs is growing upon college boys. 


(H) 


Hand down — ramen Ñ aot 
The judge handed down his verdict in the case. 
Hand in —2 ea 
Time is up, please hand in the answer books. 
Hand out — gical 
The examiner handed out the question papers to the 
candidates . 
Hand over — dual 
The retiring sales engineer handed over the charge to the 
new engineer. 
Hang about — fod «erra & gd- qna 
A suspicious-looking man was seen hanging about the house 
last night. 
Hang around — fea cera & feet qufen ur arem & gé- qas 
| have often seen him hanging around her house. 
Hang back — die vg 
| asked him to receive the chief guest, but he hung back. 
Hang on — cece, acc Yea 
Hang on to the rope lest you should fall down. 
Hang up — h dà ssi Oa 
| rang him up but as soon as he heard my voice he hung up. 
Hang upon — «a 3 qr 
The audience hung upon every word of the distinguished 
speaker. 
Happen on — sama Raa 
During my Himalayan trek | happened on a tiger in a forest. 
Have on — Ued gu gr 
What sari did she have on when you saw her ? 
Hear of — Udi der 
Have you heard of the bus accident at Okhla in which ten 
persons got killed . 
Hit upon — dam 3i uar wer 


To begin with | tried quite a bit and finally by sheer luck I hit 
upon the right solution . 
Hold forth— «iar-dTsr Tsu ea 
He held forth on his favourite topic for one full hour. 
Hold good — a4 xe 
The promise | made you last week still holds good . 
Hold off — als Aofa ee A ex enar 
Everybody in the office is wondering why Mr. Rao is holding 
off his decision ? 
Hold on— «xi «x ues WAT 
Hold on to the rope, lest you should fall down. 
Hold out — aR ont exar 
Despite massive strength of the enemies our soldiers held 
out to the last. 
Hold over — & «TT 
In view of the fresh evidence available the judge has decided 
to hold over the case till the next month . 
Hold still — fx gar 
How can I take your photograph if you do not hold still ? 
Hold together —Ucqa tea 
This chair is so rickety that it will not hold together if you sit 
in it. 
Hold true— aqa gla 
Newton's Law of Gravitation will always hold true on earth . 
Hold up — 1 . àx enar, xe à 
Your late arrival has held up the work. 
2 . SIT SIAT 
Two armed robbers held up the bank staff . 
Hunt for — gol 
What were you hunting for in the newspaper ? 
Hunt up — 
| am hunting up material for my new book on politicking in 
India. 


(1) 


Inquire after— Get qe 
Since last week Ashok had not been feeling well so | went to 


his place to inquire after him. 
Introduce into — as disi sla Ñ ema 

He introduced into the debate a fresh approach. 
Issue from — feft aa ur dag d ses fae 

Water issued from a small crack in the stream. 


(J) 
Join in — affera att, feat oar 
At first he kept aloof from our games, but later joined in. 
Join with— sic a= 
l'Il join with you in the expenses of the trip . 
Join up — xar Ñ adi 
When the war was declared the government appealed to all 
young men to join up. 
Jump at— gaged à sides 
When I suggested that we could go for picnic tomorrow he 
jumped at the proposal. 
Jump to — seat A Aaa frente 
Don't be hasty in judging him and jumping to the conclusion 
that he is hostile to you . 


(K) 


Keep at — «xd teal 
If he only keeps at his work, he will soon finish with it . 
Keep back — gur4 
| won't keep back anything from you. 
Keep away — & ed 
We should advise our children to keep away from bad 
company. 
Keep house — x ae 
He wants his wife only to keep house and not work in an 
office. 
Keep off — x «aT 
The curtains will keep off the mosquitoes . 
Keep on — aĝ tat, Ded vr 
It was a long journey and he was tired, but he kept on going. 
Keep out — «Tex «4T 


The woollen cloths are warm enough to keep out the cold. 
Keep to— 1 . oil <a, Hed «gd 
Unless you keep to the job you are doing, you will never be 
able to finish with it. 
2. aad cT dis ee 
You must learn to keep to your word. 
Keep together— ur?r-xr «ez 
| asked my children to keep together in the crowd. 
Keep up — afd sad vaa 
India must keep up with the development and progress in the 
world of science. 
Knock down — aid fig 
The boxer struck his opponent a heavy blow and knocked 
him down. 
Knock off — P sia Fe 
He did not take long to knock off the work. 
Knock out — YÅ axe 8 gear, IYU HAT 
A heavy blow on the nose by his opponent knocked out the 
boxer. 
Knuckle under — 8R Far 
We thought it would be a tough bout, but it was not long 
before one of the boxers was knuckling under. 


(L) 
Lay about — uni sik a Aer He 


As the watchman spotted a man stealing watches from a 
shop he laid about him with his cane. 

Lay down — qum us ea 
After ten long years he laid down the chairmanship of the 
company . 

Lay off —oo «um c fou era À Papel CT 
If the sales continue to fall like this we may have to lay off 
one or two people. 

Lay on — sh 3 fers ax 
Taking up a stick he caught the mischievous boy and laid on 
vigorously . 

Lay open — ww ale 


| shall not rest till I've laid open the whole conspiracy . 
Lay out — tal hel 
The garden was laid out by an expert. 
Lay up — «faa 3 pat a er & fera eng] He 
The squirrel was busy laying up nuts . 
Leave alone— az elisa 
How can you leave me alone in my hard times ? 
Leave out — ols a1 
It will be unfair to leave him out of the picnic programme. 
Let down — PRI cer, ear ca 
| was counting on your help, but you let me down. 
Let off — ols eI 
You must prepare hard. Interviewers won't let you off so 
easily 
Let on — sar eal 
Don't let on to Dev that we are going to a movie tonight. 
Let out — fered us eal 
As | am hard up nowadays | had to let out a portion of my 
house. 
Let up— «z gl 
If the rain lets up we will go to the market. 
Light on — dam 3i uar erar 
While wandering in the jungle the boys suddenly lighted on a 
secret cave. 
Live on — feet dior ux Fale exer 
Squirrels live on nuts . 
Look after — Sem, qur: ea 
Will you please look after the house in my absence ? 
Look for —¢e-l 
| looked for my lost watch everywhere in the house, but 
couldn't find it . 
Look in — z él ats aaa & fay fet sar 
Do look in after dinner if you are free. 
Look into — Sia cT 
Have the police looked into the matter relating to theft at 
your house. 
Look out— ada veal 


Look out there is a car coming. 
Look over — Sid AU Feast HAT 

The examiner was looking over the students’ answer papers. 
Look up — 1. sf ar Ha Gea 

Suresh looked up the word in the dictionary as he did not 

know its meaning. 

2.sce4I 

Prices of cooking oil are looking up. 


(M) 


Make after — tis eT 
The policemen made after the thief very fast. 
Make believe — Aam ae & feu YA SAT 
Arun made believe that he was sick to take a leave from 
school . 
Make clear — xar, fdasvr car 
The teacher made clear to me my mistake . 
Make faces — Hg eal cias fear 
Stop making faces at me. 
Make for — fod as sii 
The thief entered the house and made for the safe. 
Make good — valaafd gla 
Being a hard worker he is sure to make good in that new job. 
Make of— x" ura | cannot make anything of this statement. 
Make merry— 410 HAm 
As we have now an unexpected holiday, so let us make merry 


Make out — PTS 3 Fas UT 
Can you make out his handwriting ? 
Make over — 1 . qgá exar 
He has made over all his property to his son. 
2 . AeA exei 
She is an efficient housewife and makes over all her old 
clothes. 
Make room — sig dar 
| cannot make room for anything more in this trunk. 
Make sense— auc gl 


How can you be so foolish in dealing with your clients? It 
doen't make sense to me. 
Make towards — feet ax smi 
The swimmer made towards the right bank of the river. 
Make up — oa, <a, TAT 
Don't make up such silly excuses for your absence yesterday 


Make way — «Rig eI 
The crowd hurriedly made way for the leader as he arrived . 
Mix up -Tss«s Seri Heal 
As they were introduced to me in a hurry | mixed up their 
names and called him by the wrong name. 


(0) 


Occur to — fear Ñ st 
As | always considered him an honest person it never 
occurred to me that he was lying. 

Offend against — sate ena 
There was nothing in his speech to offend against good taste 


(P) 


Pack off— sic 4 deal ex ea 
As he was getting on my nevers | packed him off . 
Palm off — oT 
He tried to palm off a forged hundred-rupee note on me. 
Part with — 324r 
Nobody likes to part with one's property . 
Pass away — H«4T 
Kumar's father passed away yesterday . 
Pass for — agi ferar sima 
Our villagers being largely illiterate he passes for a learned 
man in our village. 
Pass out — qu-g¢ Gir 
She could not bear the sight of accident and passed out. 
Pass over — ald 3 heal 
| passed over many candidates before | could choose this one 


Pay attention — 07 el 

The teacher asked the student to pay attention to him. 
Pay off — fers co ax git & à 

He was not happy with his servant so he paid him off. 
Pick on — Aem, grs Ate eta 

The quarrelsome boy always picked on fights with small 

children . 
Pick out — 9A, Ud GAT 

Anil spent a long time picking out a nice gift for Anita . 
Pick up— Ng- ai Wd Gea 

The children don't take long to pick up what they see around 


Play down — gx el hH heal 
Some newspapers played down the significance of 
disturbances in Poland. 
Play off — ua at au A fas 
The crooked man played off the two friends against each 
other for his own benefit . 
Play on — 1. 90 
Can you play ona violin ? 
2 . ae cor gN A Wary eh 
His skill to play on words makes him a very forceful speaker . 
Play with— dsari ae 
It is dangerous to play with fire . 
Prevail over — ufda exi 
None of these considerations prevailed over his prejudices . 
Prevail with— 7-171 
He is a difficult person. So, I found difficult to prevail with him 


Proceed against — fà & fier arearel ez 

| have decided to proceed against him in a court of law. 
Provide against — foal ge fea & fey well ens xad 

A wise man takes care to provide against emergencies. 
Pull in — 3-1 

The coolies started running towards the train as it pulled in . 
Pull out — xc oT, 


At the guard's signal the train pulled out of the station. 
Pull through — s sat 
Although he was seriously ill and doctors had given up hope 
he pulled through. 
Pull together — dead et, freres He Hea 
The partners of Adarsh Enterprise have been fighting 
together. If they manage to pull together they'll succeed . 
Pull up — Sa 
The taxi pulled up at the entrance of the hotel . 
Push off — xc Usa 
I’m getting quite late so | must push off now. 
Push on— pai à art sed 
He was exhausted and ill, but he pushed on. 
Put across — "mgr, dipa ex 
He put across his arguments very eloquently and 
convincingly . 
Put away — fedt gl pra us «d ea 
The workmen put away their tools and left the factory . 
Put down — ear 
The army easily put down the revolt. 
Put forward — fearerel yaara ss 
He put forward his suggestions for our consideration . 
Put off — «efi eie 
The match had to be put off because of bad weather. 
Put on— 1 .«u3 Ueda 
She put on her best dress for the party . 
2 . Ram 
Don't put on as if you don't know anything . 
Put out— 1 . gar 
He put out the light and went to sleep. 
2. PYE ugar 
You should take care not to put out people by your 
irresponsible behaviour. 
3 . Wena Hea 
The party put out a pamphlet to explain its economic policy . 
Put right — 444d hel 
Ask the carpenter to put right this broken table. 


Put together oisal, seg ccr 
The child took the watch apart, but couldn't put it together 
again. 

Put up — ea, are ea 
Where should | put up in Bombay ? 


(R) 
Rail against — Í3re;aa, Ada ee 


It is useless railing against your master's orders . 
Rail at — f3rcraa ae 
He has always railed at his parents for not understanding him 


Rake up — Wri ss fie A Ye ehe 
Please do not rake up old quarrels at this critical juncture . 
Rank with — xr: gla 
There is scarcely any poet who can rank with Kalidas . 
Reason with — dc met, GAs cht Hat He. 
| had to reason hard with him for my proposal's acceptance. 
Reckon on — *la waa 
| was reckoning on her presence at the function . 
Reflect on — «1 rad us 
Your misconduct will reflect on your character. 
Relate to — dada gla 
Please get me the file that relates to this matter. 
Resort to — dem A7 
As the crowd became unruly the police had to resort to lathi- 
charge. 
Rest on — See taal 
His whole theory rests on a wrong assumption. 
Ride out — quis: 3 gan fae 
Fortunately our ship rode out the storm. 
Root out — 3T$ the, SAA AVC HAT 
The government is determined to root out corruption . 
Rout out — sads are fpr | routed him out of bed early in 
the morning. 
Rule out — fare ùM, 4 Aa 
The police has ruled out the possibility of sabotage in this 


train accident ? 
Run across — da a ferar Sram ura 
| was quite surprised to run across him in the market. 
Run after — tis cis 
Running after money does not speak well of you. 
Run against — gra 3 facem sar gla 
She ran against her husband in the municipal elections . 
Run down — fa fear 
Certain malicious reviewers will run down even the best book 
ever written . 
Run errands — #30 ugar 
Ramesh is of obliging nature and runs errands for all the 
neighbours. 
Run for — gd asa 
He ran for presidentship in the college elections . 
Run into — 1 . dat 3 Aenea et 
| ran into an old friend yesterday at the cinema hall. 
2 . aifdden ch GRU Hier ela 
If you spend your money so recklessly you will soon run into 
debt. 
Run out — «qz gl 
We were afraid that we might run out of our food supply at 
the excursion . 
Run over — Ms! & Ard arr 
The unlucky dog was run over by a car. 
Run short of — unm gla 
If we run short of food we will get more from some restaurant 


Run through — siet d à car 
| had to run through the book in an hour. 
(S) 
Search out — ác Maier 
Our aim in this inquiry is to search out the truth . 
See about — ust cci 


| am badly tied up with other things so you will have to see 
about the catering arrangements at the party . 


See off — Aa ae 
| went to the airport to see off my friend who left for U.S.A. 
last night. 
See through — 1 . afoasal & aaa Goa Hea 
He saw through the entire job by himself. 
2. Àa OA OAT 
He was trying to be clever, but | saw through his trick . 
See to — 
Will you please see to the catering arrangements for the 
function ? 
Seek out —unigdes ge Panter 
Ramesh and Vikas have gone to the nearby wood to seek out 
the place of rabbits . 
Sell out — nafaa s à 
He sold out his business as he could not make a profit. 
Send away — fà c deel Gea 
He was becoming a nuisance, so | had to send him away. 
Send for — get Hor 
She has fallen unconscious. Please send for a doctor 
immediately . 
Send word — deat Hor 
He sent word to me that he would come in a week's time. 
Serve out — Y} dag dh cT ce 
The apprentice has served out his period of apprenticeship 
so he is due for an increment. 
Serve up — wld 
She served up a tasty meal. 
Set about — «mid ARAH Hel 
As your examination is near you should set about your work 
without delay . 
Set apart — qviaa sur 
One day in the week is set apart as the rest day . 
Set aside —vvzl-s&ci He, 
The Supreme Court set aside the verdict of the High Court in 
Bihari Lal case. 
Set down — ale ae 
The Magistrate set down in writing the witness statement. 


Set forth — dg Fer 
He set forth his views with clarity and force. 
Set in — IRU gla 
Just as | was about to go out, the rain set in. 
Set off — Ara Usa 
As we have to go a long distance we will set off early in the 
morning . 
Set up — Wael exar 
The state government has set up a new auditorium at Mehta 
Chowk to encourage performing arts . 
Set upon — 8841 Ge 
As the poor old beggar approached the corner house two 
dogs set upon him. 
Set out — fac Usa 
He set out on his travels . 
Set to — «d Sey He 
You have a lot to do so you should set to work at once. 
Settle down — ard su a fare eei 
After retirement now I have settled down in Delhi . 
Settle on — aifaspau & sra feit [rens ux ugar 
Finally, she settled on a blue sari. 
Show off — I23I HT 
She went to the party as she was quite keen to show off her 
new dress. 
Show up — 1. 31 ugar 
| have been waiting for him for more than an hour, but he has 
not yet shown up. 
2. qta ler 
If he provokes me further, | will have to show him up. 
Shut in — diet sia xad 
As night came the shepherd shut his flock of sheep in. 
Shut off —ats aa dq cx ca 
There appeared to be some trouble with his car so he shut off 
its engine. 
Shut up — sada qu exar 
As the boy was chattering a lot the teacher asked him to shut 
up. 


Side with — usi a= 
No matter what happens I will always side with you. 
Sit out — GAM gd de so vg 
| sat out his long lecture . 
Sit up — 35 doa 
The poor old man was too weak to sit up. 
Sleep off — «lax darent td Her 
| was exhausted after the day's work so | decicied to sleep off 
my fatigue. 
Slow down — -i rfe Ha ear 
The train slowed down as it approached the station . 
Smart under — 304M Hud da Veal 
The clerk was smarting under the officer's rebuke . 
Snap at — zagaa 3l adler 
He snapped at the offer | made to him. 
Speak up — sil 3i sles 
As the audience could not hear the speaker, it requested him 
to speak up. 
Spell out — fadar 8i sari 
He spelt out his treking plan in detail and asked me to 
accompany him. 
Stamp out — zar ea 
The government tried its best to stamp out the rebellion . 
Stand against — APR ae 
Parashuram was so powerful that no king could stand against 
him. 
Stand by — sd ex 
Please stand by for an important announcement. 
Stand for — 1 . ufdfaferqa exc 
The stars in the American flag stand for fifty states . 
2 .*p8 ASAT 
My uncle stood for chairmanship of the Municipality . 
3 . Fall ehe 
| will not stand for such a rude behaviour. 
Stand out — t3 Smefsiq ear 
She stood out in the crowd because of her beauty . 
Stand up — ded ae 


How can you stand up to such tremendous pressure of work ? 
Start for — «ci usd 
When did he start for Bombay ? 
Stay up — &c Yea 
| had to finish with some work last night so | stayed up till one 
o'clock. 
Stay with — fedt & ae aT 
When you come to Bombay, please stay with me. 
Step down — ua ssa 
Next month our company's president will step down in favour 
of his son. 
Step up — TÑ seri | stepped up the speed of my car. 
Stick around — 3d! 447 wx q4 Yea 
After dinner we requested our guest to stick around for the 
movie on the TV. 
Stick at — Rafa 
He will stick at nothing to fulfil his ends . 
Stick by — ur? eal Stick by your friends in their difficulty . 
Stick out — dex Mate 
| went to the doctor with a stomach complaint and he asked 
me to stick out my tongue. 
Stick to — uc gl Sid UR se Yea 
Despite interrogation.he stuck to his story till the end. 
Stir up — Sahar, s3qglfeta exe 
He tried to stir up trouble between the management and the 
workers . 
Stop short — Sd Saal 
He was talking about Naresh, but suddenly stopped short as 
he saw him coming. 
Strike down — ĝu alta exei 
The court struck down the government's ordinance as 
unconstitutional . 
Strike off — det d Mara ear 
At the last moment something came into her mind and she 
struck off his name from the list of invitees . 
Strike up — dla Ye Hea 
At the end of the programme the band struck up the national 


anthem. 
Strike work — gsdIei heal 

The factory workers struck work to demand higher wages. 
Subscribe to — feet Aar 4 agna gar 

Do you subscribe to the philosophy of Karma ? 
Subsist on — sila fale ear 

The sadhu subsisted on nuts and roots for many weeks. 
Succeed to — fà à sra varia gla 

The prince will succeed to the throne on the king's death. 
Sue for — ure Ñ gen Hia 

As he developed after-operation complication he sued the 

Verma Nursing Home for damages to the extent of ten 

thousand rupees. 


(T) 


Take after — 4m7 RaT 
She has taken after her mother. 
Take apart — Uo sem Get, als da Gera 
Can you take apart a watch ? 
Take down —fena cta 
Take down carefully whatever I say. 
Take for — a14 364! | took him for a doctor . 
Take in — Qa ùm, ake ar 
He tried to play a trick on me, but | couldn't be taken in. 
Take off — 1 . HUS adr 
He took off his coat. 
2. 3S Weal 
We watched the plane take off. 
Take on — alae us ta 
They are taking on many new workers at that factory . 
Take over — 1 . fsrqaart Sera 
After the Chairman retired the Managing Director took over 
as the new Chairman. 
2. . after AMT 
They defeated the enemy and took over the fort . 
Take place — ufea gl 
Where did the meeting take place ? 


Take to — snra em 
| took to Anil right from the very beginning. 
Take turns — -arf 3 als cm ea 
During the trip Jeevan and I took turns at car driving . 
Take up — ugi$ SRAM PAT 
After completing school he took up mechanical engineering . 
Talk back — łac 4 Garg a1 
It is very rude to talk back to your elders . 
Talk over — fear-faaal peat 
The committee is talking over our report. 
Talk shop — 304 «T4 & ak AÀ Sada eei 
The two lawyers always talk shop. 
Taste of — da Å «are gr 
This coffee is no good it tastes of kerosene. 
Tear down — RA, TE FT 
They brought bulldozers to tear down the building . 
Tell against — fees or 
The new evidence relating to this case tells against the 
accused. 
Tell off — srdz-I Ger 
The headmaster told off the rowdy student . 
Tell on — Weil Hear 
It is unfair to tell on others . 
Tell upon — ufa eir, «sri 
You must not work so hard. It will tell upon your health . 
Think of — wa gt 
What did you think of the movie ? 
Think out — A-444 & BIST FAT 
They will have to think out some good idea to produce this 
kind of advertisement. 
Think up — xac silet AeA 
You will have to think up a good excuse for the delay . 
Throw out — Tis ce, sex Pepi 
He was making a nuisance of himself, so he was thrown out 
of the lecture hall. 
Throw up — qam Y3 eal 
Why have you thrown up your job ? 


Tide over — Am eta 
Will this amount enable you to tide over your financial 
difficulties ? 
Touch at — aga ate aaa & fore ST 
The Rajdhani Express between Delhi and Bombay touches at 
Baroda. 
Touch on — dau 3 fii cheat 
Your lecture was illuminating but did not touch on the 
problem of casteism in the country . 
Touch up — 2st dtm fear 
The photographer touched up my photograph. 
Trade in — set 8 Am-m 
| traded in my old car for a new one 
Trade on — wurar Sor 
| traded on his good nature to help me out of my financial 
difficulties . 
Trifle with — "sre Sst 
It is cruel to trifle with anybody's feelings . 
Trump up — 3046 4d IAAT 
The story you have trumped up is not at all convincing. 
Try on — Ugd4 ex ea 
The tailor asked me to try on the coat. 
Try out — oa & fey dens asd 
You should try out that TV set before you finally buy it . 
Turn about — «il fear A jg acr 
The moment she saw him coming she turned about. 
Turn against — feat & fae Ge gl oT 
We have been such good friends and | had no idea that he 
would turn against me. 
Turn around — uy: um 
Being a novice he could not turn around the car in the narrow 
lane. 
Turn aside — ar 3 afa gra 
Never turn aside from the path of truth . 
Turn away — afte sor 
He has turned away three applicants for the new post of 
purchase-officer . 


Turn back — dl se, geri 
Please turn back from the edge of the water. 
Turn down — 1. SAPR he 
I’m counting a lot on this so please do not turn down my 
request. 
2. HA dI 
Please turn down the volume of the radio. 
Turn in — Wadd exi 
He turned in his answer paper and came out of the 
examination hall . 
Turn on —u4dIq PAT 
Please turn on the light . 
Turn out — 1 . 3qured AMAT 
How many cars does this factory turn out everyday ? 
2 . fe gla 
To begin with he looked like any other carpenter, but later he 
turned out to be a very talented one. 
Turn tail — 4 siraT 
The enemy had to turn tail as it could not hold against the 
massive attack of our army. 
Turn up — 1 . Sara a ugar 
Everybody was surprised to see him turn up at the meeting. 
2 .wfe« gT 
Some interesting facts have turned up during the inquiry . 


(U) 


Used to — Sed Sic 
| am quite used to driving in crowded places. 
Use up — Watt dx seq He 
Have you used up all the paper | had given you ? 
(W) 
Wade into — 58H01 «ex 
Ram could not tolerate Shyam's insulting remark. He waded 
into him and knocked him down. 
Wade through — aa a grey Ñ eta 
Today | have to wade through a lot of correspondence. 


Wait for — saci GAT 
l'II wait for you at my office till you come. 
Wait on — aa ae, 
She waited on us efficiently . 
Wash out — ei fae ea 
Can this stain be washed out. 
Watch over — fer He, 58 Hea 
The dog faithfully watched over his master’s sleeping child. 
Wear off — {ue Usa 
This colour will wear off soon. 
Wear out — thd erae SAT 
Constant use will wear out any machine. 
While away — 94a ASC exi 
Get to work. Don’t while away your time in trifles . 
Wind up — 1. Gch ccr, sia ex Aa 
Recurring losses compelled him to wind up his business. 
2. ost cht urs tar 
| wound up my watch when I went to bed. 
Wink at — saè exci 
| can wink at his faults no longer. 
Work away — &F cd xg 
He is a hard working man. He can work away at his job for 
hours at a stretch. 
Work into — uada atas qur 
The miner's drill worked into the hard rock. 
Work open — feet atte A alert | had lost my suitcase's key, but 
somehow | managed to work it open. 
Work out — gag, Sax ġe Aaaa 
Could you work out that problem ? 
Work up — 3ddfsta ce 
Why are you so worked up ? 
(Y) 
Yield to — «dtc ce, AM AA 
It took me long to persuade him to yield to my request. 


IDIOMS & PHRASES 


(A) 


Abounding in — 4 3i qs 
Sea abounds in all kinds of animals. 
Above all — 3:31a:, daar 
Above all , don't mention this to Hari . 
Abreast with — oor waa 
He keeps himself abreast with the latest developments in the 
world of science. 
Absent-minded person — amau quí 
Our professor is a very absent-minded person. 
Accessary to — ugma 
This man was accessary to the crime. 
Affect ignorance — $8 Udi 3 gd cer feat ener 
You cannot affect ignorance of the law and escape 
punishment. 
Aghast at — ga«cir-secnr gla 
As she entered the hospital she looked aghast at the bed of 
the wounded. 
Agreeable to — uxsiz/3rTaet gla 
He being very fussy, the plan was not agreeable to his wishes 


Alive to — Mok! ta, Fda eal 
He is not at all alive to the current economic problems. 
All at once — Sana 
All at once the sky became dark and it began to rain. 
All moonshine — Aapa ST, qed 
What you are saying is all moonshine. 
All of a sudden —3raria 
All of a sudden the walls of the room started shaking. 
All the same — fins + 
Although your agreements appear convincing all the same it 
will not happen. 
Animal spirits — silsficft vefa 
Young children are by nature full of animal spirits . 
Apple of discord — gẹ «ir Rona / PRIT 
Ever since their father's death this property has been an 


apple of discord between the two brothers . 

Apple of one's eye —sga fia 
His lovely little daughter is the apple of his eye. 

Ask for something — JA47 9T Gae ala oa 
Now you are complaining about the cut in your salary. You 
had asked for it by regularly coming late . 

At all —utst at ft 
He told me that he did not have any money at all. 

At daggers drawn — gaaf em 
Once upon a time they were friends, but now they are at 
daggers drawn over the issue of money . 

At large — strae Yea, UPEI A STAT 
A convict who had escaped from prison last month is still at 
large. 

At once — q«1d 
The boss was furious over secretary's mistake and asked him 
to come to his room at once. 

At the eleventh hour — s3if«TH a us, ta Hla» ux 
The mob was getting out of control, but at the eleventh hour 
the police arrived and averted a riot. 

At times — a-pe 
At times she feels a little better. but then again relapses into 
her old condition . 

Aware of — sida gla 


| was not aware of his intentions. 
(B) 


Back out of —íà3 gU daa 8 Fae OT 
He backed out of the promise he had given me. 
Backstairs influence — zur, aomas uNa 
He managed to get the job through backstairs influence . 
Bad blood — qt 
There is bad blood between the two neighbours. 
Be a party to something — usi cir, dead gl 
| disagree with your proposals so | won't be a party to this 
agreement. 
Be all ears — aga Yam 8 Ga 


The children were all ears as | began to tell the story of 
Alibaba. 

Be beside oneself — a71 Ñ scs gla 
She was beside herself with grief when she heard about her 
son's death. 

Be born with a silver spoon in one's mouth — Scaxd wd 


Pandit Nehru was born with a silver spoon in his mouth . 
Be bound to — fafgqa veu a 
We are bound to be late if you don't hurry . 
Be bound for — feat fafsya rera at sra 
This ship is bound for London. 
Be ill at ease — Wa gra 
The whole night mosquitoes kept on biting him and he was 
quite ill at ease. 
Be in the way — wed tol 
Is this chair in your way ? 
Be no more — 4 SAT 
Since her husband is no more she feels quite lost . 
Be off — xcl/f Tease sra 
| was tired of his chattering and asked him to be off . 
Be out of the question — sua gi 
Without oxygen life is out of question. 
Be under age — gr 
You cannot vote as you are under age. 
Be up something — «lá ais sar 8 qus xg 
These boys have suspicious movements. | am sure they are 
upto something. 
Be well-off — 4am ém 
They own a house and a car, so they certainly are well-off . 
Be worth its weight in gold — aga cad! 
In the desert a bottle of water is worth its weight in gold . 
Bear down upon — @4ell ae (ld e) Our warship bore down 
upon the enemy convoy. 
Beast of burden — xir aH are oa 
Mules are used as beasts of burden by the Indian Army. 
Beast of prey — fia ae Tel Ga 


A tiger is a beast of prey . 
Beat about the bush — zti-se c ard HAT 
Come to the point. Don't beat about the bush. 
Beck and call — ga wx arf gar 
You cannot expect me to be at your beck and call everytime. 
Bed of roses — xs x4 c saa 
Life is no bed of roses. 
Beggar description — avf4 ae & us gir 
Her beauty beggared description . 
Behind the scenes — gu% 
The leaders had been discussing behind the scenes for long, 
and finally they arrived at an agreement. 
Bent on — uqqdg, sad 
| am sure the two boys are bent on some mischief . 
Better half — uct 
His better half takes good care of him. 
Bide his time — sac Haar & fer srifer A Watt ess 
The hunter bided his time till the tiger approached the pond 
for a drink. 
Big deal — uaa & ak H saque cb gót «Tar 
You think you can beat me! A big deal ! 
Birds's eye view — fàg 
We had a bird's eye view of the city from the plane. 
Birds of a feather — «um: qaa & eil 
Birds of a feather tend to flock together. 
Black sheep — sri set 
Ramesh is the black sheep of the family . 
Blind alley — ua aw x sia rei 
They had to turn back as they had entered a blind alley . 
Blind to — smc exci 
He is blind to his son's actions . 
Blow one's own trumpet — sl ast aed feat 
Blowing one's own trumpet speaks of ill breeding. 
Blow one's top — sgd Tad H gla 
Ram has not been caring for his studies at all. Naturally, his 
father had to blow his top. 
Blue stocking — 


^ , ^ 


She has made a name for herself in society as a blue stocking 


Body and soul — sit smi à 
He gave himself body and soul to the pursuit of learning. 
Boil down — aig, Ades gla 
It all boils down to a clear case of murder. 
Bolt upright — Raga ater 
As he was suddenly awakened by a passing procession’s 
noise he got up and sat bolt upright. 
Bosom friend — forrt clad 
Arun and Anil are bosom friends . 
Brazen-faced fellow — «iífsrge saat 
| cannot stand that brazen-faced fellow . 
Break cover — gu4 & Gar a ses AMT 
The enemy resumed heavy firing as the soldiers broke cover. 
Break in — sadach afta gl 
The thief quietly broke in when everyone was asleep 
Break the ice — qual Hi jet chr alee amd ees 
They sat in awkward silence till | broke the ice. 
Break the news — o/s 44a el 
Ram had drowned and somebody had to break the sad news 
to his family somehow . 
Breathe one's last — 9 or 
The nation plunged into grief as the beloved leader Pandit 
Nehru breathed his last. 
Bring to light — xri Ger 
The C.I.D. brought to light a hideous conspiracy to 
assassinate the police chief . 
Bring to the hammer — fiama cjr 
As he went bankrupt, all his goods were brought to the 
hammer. 
Broad daylight — fea cere 
Yesterday the bank near our house was robbed in broad 
daylight. 
Brown study — dai} 4 mA Yea 
Shyam is in the habit of getting into brown study . 
Build castles in the air — gar 4 gei Sara 


Be content with what you have. There is no point in building 
castles in the air. 
Burning question — sacd UA 
In the world today, issue of Poland is a burning question. 
Burn the candle at both ends — «rudi arf ur era enr fetes qaa/ 
Gd cer 
If you burn the candle at both ends like this, you will soon 
land up in the hospital . 
Bury the hatchet — qt ya AAA HAT 
The two warring nations reached a truce and at last buried 
the hatchet . 
By and By — snfexar-anfexar 
By and by people began to come into the lecture hall . 
By heart — «ou 
| know many passages from Shakespeare by heart. 
By himself — sche 
| have often seen him walking all by himself in the woods. 
By the way — sra-sra Ñ 4 él 
By the way , are you married ? 


(C) 


Call a spade a spade — xmoe-xJs eg ea 
| am not rude but at the same time I don't hesitate to call a 
spade a spade. 
Call to order — xri, dom URA eh 
The chairman called the meeting to order. 
Capital crime — Hla c xr sir TTE 
Murder is a capital crime. 
Capital idea — 3qg9e ema 
Going on a picnic this Sunday is a capital idea. 
Capital punishment — 4d ci sr 
The murderer was awarded capital punishment. 
Carry one's point — ANu «ama He 
In the beginning Mohan was slightly vague in his speech but 
gradually he succeeded in carrying his point. 
Carry the day — a2 saa 
The opener scored a century and carried the day. 


Cast about for — ids Ñ tea 
He will cast about for an opportunity to take revenge on you. 
Catch one's eye — 4am di 
| could not catch his eye, else | would have greeted him. 
Chicken-hearted fellow — sea onari 
A chicken-hearted man like you will never make a soldier. 
Clear off — SMH, AT 
Don't bother me ? Clear off ! 
Close-fisted man — aga 
Alhough having lot of money, he is a close-fisted man. 
Close shave — Sici-diel S471 
My car was just about to dash against the lamp post. It was 
quite a close shave. 
Cock and bull story — 4-1éd Gert 
Who would believe such a cock and bull story ? 
Cold-blooded murder — ¥ftid gqar 
Karan had committed a cold-blooded murder so, the judge 
didn't show any mercy in awarding death sentence. 
Cold feet — s: sr 
At the sight of his opponent he got cold feet . 
Cold reception — xus 44 3 qe 
| wonder why she gave him such a cold reception . 
Cold shoulder — fet a ay sta enar 
He tried to talk to her, but she gave him the cold shoulder. 
Come of age — 1AT gl sar 
Now that you have come of age, you should take your own 
decisions. 
Come off it —saifed stad e Stea 
Come off it, don't start with that boasting again. 
Come to an end — dard gr 
It was such a boring film that | thought it would never come 
toan end. 
Come to light — uar del 
The conspiracy came to light at the right time and plotters 
were arrested . 
Come up to — sus gla 
The profit from this deal with M/s Renuka Enterprise has not 


come up to my expectations . 
Come up with — sada fear gla 
| must say you have Come up with an excellent idea . 
Commanding view — Sus d feast are qam 
Come we can go up and get a commanding view of the 
harbour from the hill top . 
Confirmed bachelor — Acie HART 
Is he going to marry late or is he a confirmed bachelor ? 
Corresponding to — facar-srerar gra 
While digging in the field other day I found an old coin 
corresponding to the one shown in this picture . 
Cover a lot of ground — fadar 3 cgi 
In his very first lecture the professor covered a lot of ground. 
Creature comforts — MRa qpr-d4 ch dioi 
Being rich he would equip his mansion with all creature 
comforts . 
Crocodile tears — sacl 
He shed crocodile tears at the loss incurred by his friend . 
Crux of a problem — «vq er Fea AT 
The crux of the problem is how we are going to raise the 
funds we require for this project . 
Cry over spilt milk — qui de ci 
In the beginning only, I had told you that was a bad bargain. It 
is no use crying over spilt milk now . 
Curtain lecture — Uaid 4 udt ejr ofa ent ener 
The henpecked husband had to endure a curtain lecture 
every night. 
Cut a sorry figure — sar Ag gla 
When asked to make a speech he cut a sorry figure. 
Cut out for — ali gla 
Vikas is not cut out for army . 
Cut to the quick — Ád aa ag 
Your reproaches cut him to the quick. 


(D) 


Dance attendance on one — simi-di$ 
He danced attendance on her all the time, but she ignored 


him . 
Day in, day out — xlsrtsr 
He worked , day in, day out to pass his C. A. Examination. 
Dead against — facia fae 
Her mother is dead against her acting in the films . 
Dead letter — 1 . Ted Ud & GRO Sih Be À UST vg4 drei uo 
As there was no address on the letter it went to the dead 
letter office . 
2 . ei] Tél fena St ae HA 
Several enactments still on the statute book are now a dead 
letter. 
Dead loss — «dá WI 4 gl Terr Joa 
He invested quite a lot of money in paper business but it 
proved to be a dead loss. 
Dead of night — srt ua at 
The thief entered the house at dead of night. 
Dead silence — Wf daageiar 
There was dead silence in the deserted house. 
Dead tired — sgd ?Ie gsm 
Having walked four miles | felt dead tired and immediately 
fell asleep. 
Dish something out — aga qus F BAe Hea 
He is a glib talker and very good at dishing out flattery . 
Do a city — Wee H umen HH AY ASTI 
While | do the city you can relax in the hotel and watch the 
television . 
Do away with — 79c her 
The murderer seems to have done away with the body . 
Done to death — HAR sic 
The poor man was done to death by repeated lathi blows on 
the head. 
Do well — mÀ cr, aa ura 
He is doing quite well in his new business. 
Dog-eared book — fd Yada 4 ual & a sam area um Raa c 
Part d diz us aS gu gl 
This dog-eared book suggests that you have read it carefully 
and marked the important pages. 


Down and out — gdklqzre gr 
He was without money and without food. In short, just down 
and out. 
Draw out a person — faa quf c gqer & fdeg ages d saad 
WIG heal 
For a long time he was reluctant to say anything, but in the 
end | managed to draw him out. 
Draw a line — Halal qu ae 
| can at the most give you one thousand rupees. And then I 
must draw a line. 
Drop a line — sla a ua ferar 
As soon as | get to Bombay, l'Il drop you a line. 
Drop a subject — foe fava ux fdare sia ener 
We don't seem to agree, so let us drop the subject. 
Drop in on — faces sm 
Do drop in on me whenever you have the time. 
Drop out of — Sls eI 
He had to drop out of the race when his car broke down. 
Dutch courage — sis dress at aloft St deat 
He showed a lot of Dutch courage , but got frightened as the 
drink wore off . 


(E) 
Ease someone out —fÍsTyeargdas dtes] A fpr 


After the two companies merged a number of their officers 
had to be eased out. 

Easy Come, easy go —Ís4r Ward ura e/a gl STAT 
He inherited great wealth but spent it all foolishly. It was a 
case of easy Come, easy go. 

Eat humble pie — 7rd qun, Aaa gt sima 
He used to boast about his intelligence. Now with such bad 
examination results he has to eat the humble pie. 

Eat one's words — sra afta etr 
He was vehemently insisting on his point, but finally had to 
eat his words , when the truth came out. 

Eat out — gea 8 HIS eT 
When you eat out , what restaurant do you generally go to ? 


Elbow room — am ae ht pads 
He is a go-getter and needs just elbow room to succeed. 
Err on the safe side — al utat 4 era 4 et Tel vafa- gl dt Ht 


To err on the safe side , | gave him fifty-five when he asked 
seventy pieces. 

Escape notice — 4 4 ol | read this copy very carefully, but 
don't know how this mistake escaped my notice. 

Escape one's lips — sia siTaT 
Never let that abusive word escape your lips again. 

Every now and then — Sey, agu 
We are very good friends and visit each other , every now 
and then. 


(F) 


Fast living — ta anm d faf 
Rich men's children generally like fast living . 
Feather one's nest —sid: ade à HAS Heh WAT 
The corrupt people are always busy feathering their nests . 
Fed up with — d 3r sar | am fed up with this daily drudgery . 
Feel up to — xad at aaf ur 
Do you feel up to writing letters after a have working day ? 
Fellow feeling — ‘sa, aaa 
One should have fellow feelings for all . 
Few and far between — sgd PH 
His visits to our place are now few and far between. 
Fight shy of — ce! fight shy of air travel as it makes me sick. 
Fill one in — eal 
As Ramesh could not attend the meeting he asked me to fill 
him in. 
Fish out of water — sift ukfeia A abi & star gla 
| felt like a fish out of water in the company of those 
scientists . 
Flowery style — aga eirferqaqur rst eft 
Flowery style is not suited to every kind of writing . 
Fly in the face of — siT4 qs HX Sele! PAGER HAT 
Why should you recklessly fly in the face of danger ? 


Fly off at a tangent — sla 4 ai siis sra OSA 
Stick-to the point. Don't fly off at a tangent. 

For good — gA à few 
He proposes to leave India for good. 

For long — aga aaa & fera | cannot go on with this boring work 
for long. 

Force one's hand — a & ara uence Het & feng ASR He 
| forced his hand to learn the real motive behind his plan. 

Forty winks — aga WA ex & fer sucht era 
After lunch | must have my forty winks . 

Fill in for — fet ci ome ei 
Our manager has not been keeping well. So | have filled in for 
him. 

For the time being — p3 umi & feu 
For the time being | am staying at a hotel, but | propose to 
rent a flat shortly Free-lance — cel dtes] J c Ter TAR 
He is a free-lance and contributes to several papers and 
magazines . 

French leave — fer sari det oT 
The boss is angry with him for taking french leave. 

Fresh lease of life —q-asfifad ex 
The heart patient ws almost dying. But now through the 
relentless efforts of doctor he has got a fresh lease of life . 

Fringe benefits — da4 & sera es det em 
His salary is small, but he gets good fringe benefits . 

Face up to — feel arf ama at 
You have to face up to the fact that you are not capable of 
handling this job. 

Fair play — umma qaia | know him well and can count on his 
sense of fair play . 

Fair sex — AR ond 
She was the only representative of the fair sex at the 
meeting . 

Fair weather friend — zflsa 4 «rr a 33 arem fa 
Most of the people you are associating with these days are 
just fair weather friends. 

Fall a prey to — o7 sir 


The innocent man fell a prey to the designs of the cheat. 
Fall back upon — feet dor a STENT aa 
If | don't do well as a businessman I'll have to fall back upon 
my old profession of journalism . 
Fall behind in — fires ar 
He fell ill and had to miss his college for a month. As a result 
he fell behind in his studies . 
Fall foul of — fet à eat ale or 
If this new clerk continues with his criticism like this he will 
soon fall foul of the manager. 
Fall in with — dead gl 
He found my plan very profitable and so readily fell in with it . 
Fall out of use — matr sia gl sia 
As a language grows new words are added and many old 
ones fall out of use. 
Fall out with — STs «T 
It is indeed sad to see that you have fallen out with your best 
friend. 
Fall to one's lot — ada Ñ er 
| fell to my lot to become a writer. 
Fall to work — A ARH ae 
He fell to work with enthusiasm and completed the job in an 
hour. 
Family likeness — What dara 
There is a family likeness between the two cousins. 
Family tree — 431 arfere 
Our family tree is rooted in eighteenth century . 
Fan the flame — feet gå ara at utqsmez CT 
Although outwardly he professed loyalty, in secret he was 
fanning the flame of sedition. 
Fancy price — aga fùr HAA er er 
He has recently bought an imported TV set at a fancy price. 


(G) 


Gain ground — -M wid ax 
India lost the first two matches, but began to gain ground 
gradually . 


Game is not worth the candle —«we & Amt À nafga em a gla 
If you have to send your article to a dozen editors to get it 
published, | must say that the game is not worth the candle. 

Get ahead of — 31 feet STAT 
Ram has got ahead of Shyam in mathematics . 

Get all dolled up — aga Gas ex da gl 
She gets all dolled up when she gets ready to go to parties . 

Get along with — Aaaa tear 
He has the knack for getting along with all sorts of people. 

Get away with — gu AA aed Gol À Hepa Yea 
You can't cheat me like that and get away with it . 

Get by heart — Sarl ae exci 
Have you got the whole poem by heart ? 

Get down to — «ra risfiargdes SIRAH ed 
Now as we have had an hour's rest let us get down to 
business. 

Get even with — scr eT 
The other day Arun made a fool of Anil. And now Anil wants to 
get even with him. 

Get hold of — Ades Fas UT 
| was quite far from the stage and couldn't get hold of what 
the speaker was saying. 

Get into a soup — zizie Ñ usd 
You will get into a soup if you neglect your studies like this . 

Get into the swing of things — 74 ufvfarfa 4 qer fa sra 
Many of the Indian students don't take long to get into the 
swing of things in the U. S. A 

Get on one's nerves — dT «x«i 
She talks so much that she gets on my nerves. 

Get on with — 1 . PA ur exci 
2. ae gla 
Get on with your work. Naresh and | get on with each other 
quite well . 

Get out of — srgx faa oT 
Sita is a very affectionate mother and does not let her 
children get out of her sight . 

Get out of line — 314214 HT GAT 


The headmaster warned unruly Gopal that he would be 
expelled if he got out of line in future . 
Get rid of — Scare uri 
Don't ask what all | had to do to get rid of a bore like Vinay . 
Get the better of — food UM, Ald Hea 
He easily got the better of her in the argument. 
Get the sack — lel 3 gen smi 
He is thoroughly incompetent and | know that one day he will 
get the sack. 
Get the upper hand — ura eir, Wad uma Hea 
It was a keenly fought match, but in the end I got the upper 
hand. 
Get through with — oF WW eT 
When will you get through with your homework ? 
Get wind of — xgxri cr uar enar 
There was a well-guarded conspiracy, but somehow the 
government got wind of it . 
Get word — dea fer 
| got word that my brother had suddenly become ill . 
Gift of the gab — Wau hat 
He has a gift of the gab and can hold his audience spellbound 


Give a break — saa eA 
Considering the fact that it was his first offence the judge 
gave him a break and let him off only with a warning. 
Give a piece of mind — «ir 
He is so negligent in his work that | had to give him a piece of 
my mind. 
Give a ring — eco exer 
l'Il give you a ring as soon as I| get there. 
Give a wide berth — cicrT, & <a 
He is not to be trusted. You should always give him a wide 
berth. 
Give chapter and verse — mfa er 
| can give you chapter and verse for every statement | am 
making . 
Give currency to — tari, siete ea 


Many new words in English have got currency . of late. 
Give into — H7 A7, Wedd er 
He gave into her wishes. 
Give quarter — dere fear 
The conqueror gave no quarter to the defeated . 
Give the go by — 4071, ciel 
There are many old religious practices to which we have now 
given the go by. 
Give the slip — cu ¢a AM OAT 
As the thief saw the policeman he gave him the slip by 
getting into a nearby lane. 
Given to — qa 
| was sorry to see that he was given to heavy drinking . 
Go a long way — ath! ga de sugha gla 
This amount will go a long way in defraying your trip's 
expenses. 
Go hand-in-hand — xurmi-umr era 
Going hand-in-hand with this expansion programme of the 
company is a massive plan of modernisation . 
Go in for — ef AT 
What sports do you go in for ? 
Go off the deep end — aed! 4 qe Fe ded 
Think with a cool mind. There is no need to go off the deep 
end and act foolishly . 
Go through channels — uli art à 
You will have to go through the channels if you want your 
representation for promotion to be considered. 
Go through fire and water — «lé f aax Ale eta 
A patriot is ready to go through fire and water to serve his 
motherland . 
Go through with — oats cri Sid de aed xg 
Do you have the determination enough to go through with 
this job ? 
Go to law — GH FI Ger AAT 
In the western countries people go to law on very petty 
issues. 
Go to rack and ruin — Am gla 


The government must do something to save this sick sugar 
mill from going to rack and ruin. 
Go to town —«lá ci etary Hel 
The interior decorator went to town on my flat and made it 
like a palace. 
Go without saying — Je gl 
It goes without saying that honesty pays in the long run. 
Going concern — sae axe dcr drei qaam 
He has expanded his business and it is now a going concern. 
Golden mean — sl & Ari 
We shall not go to the extremes, rather find a golden mean 
between the two. 
Golden opportunity — sg sac RAR, gaa sae 
It was a golden opportunity for me to show my mettle . 
Good deal — sg amt Ñ 
This sofa set has cost me a good deal of money. 
Good hand — 1 . drei, dor 
She is quite a good hand at knitting. 
2 . aas ferae 
You have a good hand. 
Good humour — Uda 
He has got a promotion today so he is in good humour. 
Good offices — «ugar 3 
This dispute between the two countries can be resolved only 
through the good offices of Irrigation Ministers. 
Green room — 402, AAAA cnr AST- HT HART 
After the play was over | went to the green room to see the 
hero. 
Grow grey — Ua él am 8 feiert fari 
Prasad began working at the age of twenty, and has grown 
grey in the same office. 
Grow out of — 314 dé4 c «mr als Sled ges 
As child he used to stutter, but now has grown out of it. 


(H) 


Hall mark — zapa At fart 
He is generally a good painter, but Batik painting is one of his 


hall marks . 
Hammer and tongs — x3 ssi 3 
The opposition went for the government's policies hammer 
and tongs. 
Hang by a thread — ged ae Af A gra 
Naresh has been badly injured in the train accident and he is 
still hanging by a thread. 
Hang fire — 2 gl 
This matter had been hanging fire for more than a month . 
Hard boiled — qaaa & at aaa ch cora A RAT 
He is a hard-boiled businessman. 
Hard of hearing — xs g4 dh se 
You will have to speak a little louder, as Mr. Rao is hard of 
hearing 
Hard up — sual ci dift gla 
Ever since he has left his job he has been quite hard up. 
Haul over the coals — «zr, Adda cc 
The boss hauled him over the coals for his insubordination . 
Have a brush with — atest df saa gra 
Our union's president had a brush with the general secretary 
in a meeting last week. 
Have a finger in the pie — fadt dis 4 fear gla 
Why should you be so interested in what he is being paid? Do 
you have a finger in the pie ? 
Have a mind — avi gir, feat exar 
He can be very funny if he has a mind. 
Have a thing at one's finger tips — Wid: a4 gla 
He has the Maratha history at his finger tips . 
Have an easy time of it — 3a gla 
As long as Mr. Rao was there as the manager the staff had an 
easy time of it, but now things have changed. 
Have another guess coming — ted gl 
If you think l'Il be with you in this mischief you have another 
guess coming. 
Have been to — fat aan ej gl 3mm 
Have you been to Bombay of late. 
Have clean hands — cfs ura 


You can't suspect him of taking bribery. | am sure his hands 
are clean. 

Have in hand — ali «ra gr À gla 
What job do you have in hand at present ? 

Have it out with — z'TsT he 
| am sure he has cheated me, and | am going to have it out 
with him . 

Have an eye on a thing — 4f aug ux af? ta 
Be content with what you have. Don't have an eye on others 
things. 

Have one's hands full — feat era 8 qua gra 
Please do not ask me to do anything more, my hands are 
already full. 

Have one's heart set on — sgd s4891 «4T 
Ever since he had heard of accounts of the U.S.A. from his 
brother he has his heart set on going abroad. 

Have one's way — Sue À sra eei 
Little children must have their way in everything . 

Have the right ring — dim es gla 
The statesman's speech about the problem had the right ring 
about it. 

Have too many irons in the fire — uc Zl urer Sah GH He cl 
liar Hear 
Beware of your health breaking down under the strain of 
overwork; I think you have too many irons in the fire. 

Help oneself to — 4a ci cT 
Please help yourself to whatever you would like to have. 

Henpecked husband — ole ci Jor 
Prakash is known among his friends as an henpecked 
husband. 

Herculean task — aga afoa cmi 
Preparing such a big report in such a short time was indeed a 
herculean task . 

Hide one's light under a bushel — 7 gurax Yar 
To keep such a learned man in his present obscure position is 
like hiding his light under a bushel. 

High and low — ada 


| searched for my pen high and low. 

High-flown style — uifsqaqvt 3 
He has a high-flown style which does not cater to masses. 

High living — 9sr anm & ferret 
Many diseases are brought on by high living. 

High noon — ae 
At high noon during summer in Delhi people generally keep 
indoors. 

High time — dim ama em 
It is high time to get up. 

Hit it off — Yyo-fAa oT 
She and her husband do not seem to hit it off . 

Hit the nail on the head — det sra Heal 
The reviewer hit the nail on the head when he wrote that the 
main shortcoming of the book was the author's ignorance of 
the subject. 

Hold on to — Aviad d uas Yea 
he held on to the rope for fear of falling . 

Hold one's own — Sel Ga STHT & Rea 
Will you be able to hold your own in front of a great player 
like him ? 

Hold one's tongue — GFIa tea 
She talked so much that | had to ask her to hold her tongue. 

Hold out against — ufdem okt ssa 
Although our force was small we held out against a large 
number of enemies. 

Husband one's resources — ti mè ama & feng GAA rares WAT 
We were careful to husband our resources for our journey 
across the desert. 

Hush money — Raid 
A lot of hush money passed between the minister and his 
favourite business house. 


(1) 


Idle compliment — gå Faia 
Although he praised my work yet | knew it was an idle 
compliment . 


In a bad way — dared fear gla 
Rajiv had an accident yesterday and now he is in a had way. 
In a body — aa ena 
The boys went in a body to the headmaster to request him to 
declare a holiday on account of their winning a cricket match 


In a fair way — srqg «mares gra 
The doctor thinks that Ramesh is in a fair way to recovery. 
In a fix — afar Ñ uer 
| could not decide whether to leave or stay— | was in a fix. 
In a mess — dae Ñ Usa 
Do your work properly, else you'll get into a mess. 
In a person's good books — feet a fa 
Ram is a bright boy and naturally in his teacher's good books 


In a temper — THÀ Ñ gla 
The boss seems to be in a temper today . 
In a word — xigiu 3 
In a word he doesn't care for your company. 
In an instant — ua & arr 
In an instant the panther leapt onto its prey . 
In all — aa frere 
In all there were thirty students in the class. 
In a bad taste — afta gra 
You should not have criticised him so viciously. It was in a 
bad taste. 
In course of time — xri dics ux 
In course of time the little boy grew into a fine young man. 
In keeping with — siqaci 
| knew he would help you. This is in keeping with his 
character. 
In one's element — agga ufvfarfa 3 gla 
Everyone at the party laughed at his jokes and I could see 
that he was in his element. 
In one's line — U3t à: Sr dae gra 
He writes quite well. After all this is in his line . 
In one's teens — AMR aaqa À gla 


Some girls get married while still in their teens . 
In the air — feral Gare cb share Ss 
It's in the air that he is going to become a minister. 
In the chair — zrsmuafa & sperma ux 
Who was in the chair at the meeting ? 
In the doldrums — urfd ea sia 
On account of trade recession his business is in the doldrums 
for more than a year. 
In the same boat — ama uf farfa 4 gra 
Don't get worked up about financial problems. We are in the 
same boat. 
In time — 474 ux 
Did you reach office in time ? 
In the long run — sia 4 
You will find that he proves to be your best friend in the long 
run. 
In the van — uaa smi 
Kalidas will always be in the van of Sanskrit poets . 
In vain — qz*i Ñ 
The doctor's all efforts went in vain and the patient could not 
be saved. 
Ins and outs — ux faa 
Only Prakash knows the ins and outs of this affair. 
Iron hand — 
The despots usually rule their kingdom with an iron hand. 
Iron will — saad ger 


N 


Sardar Patel is known as a man of an iron will. 


(J) 


Jack of all trades — «s GH ex Us Ae queo 
Anand is a jack of all trades and master of none. 

Jail bird — sm-sm Ga GH aren 3TusTell 
He being a notorious jail bird the judge did not show any 
mercy to him. 

Join in with — fer cr 
We requested him to join in with us, but he preferred to act 
independently . 


Jaundiced eye — value faa afi 
Don't look at the proposal with a jaundiced eye. 

Jump to a conclusion — uz fddm 4 ed gu 
Don't jump to the conclusion that Ravi does not care for you 
only because he could not help you this time. 

Just the thing — Raga del 
You are being critical but in my opinion Arun's appointment 
to this post is just the thing. 


(K) 

Keep a thing to oneself — xri 4 ier 

| knew he did not mean what he was saying, so | kept the 

whole thing to myself . 
Keep an eye on — fier <a 

Please keep an eye on my suitcase while | buy my ticket. 
Keep body and soul together — vilfda tear 

His income is just enough to keep his body and soul together 


Keep company with — ad ex 
If you keep company with bad people you will automatically 
acquire bad habits . 
Keep good time — áI« 44a sari 
My watch always keeps good time. 
Keep in mind — 4 ral 
Please keep in mind that you promised to phone her this 
evening. 
Keep in the dark — side! 3 A 
Why did you keep me in dark about your illness . 
Keep in touch with — auch aay wea 
He promised to keep in touch with us while he was abroad. 
Keep late hours — X d« si xgdr 
If you keep late hours, you will ruin your health . 
Keep on with — uc Zl cd aed xg 
| asked him to check these proofs and he has kept on with it 
for the last four hours . 
Keep one's head — mÈ uq Ñ aa aar 
When | saw a thief enter the room | kept my head and bolted 


the door from outside . 
Keep out of the way — & «4 
Keep selfish people like Govind out of the way . 
Keep pace with — sÑ afd 4 
Jeewan is really fast in Mathematics. | cannot keep pace with 
him. 
Keep someone at arm's length — Wa teas 3 Ca 
He is a cheat so | take care to keep him at arm 's length. 
Keep the wolf from the door — afar 3 sies Hea 
The poor man found it hard to keep the wolf from the door. 
Keep to the house — sx 4 See 4 SITHT 
He has not been keeping well of late so he keeps to the 
house. 
Keep track of — ale «à xad 
We are going to keep track of all our expenses while we are 
in the U.S.A. 
Keep up with — se afd 4 ueri 
Ram walks so fast that it is difficult to keep up with him . 
Kick a habit — sted els ea 
He used to be quite a heavy smoker. | wonder how Come he 
has kicked this habit . 
Kick something around — fadt maa ux fea Heal 
They will first kick around with many proposals and then 
finally settle on one. 
Kill two birds with one stone — Ua gl «md Ñ al era exar 
While in New Delhi I'll call on a friend and also do some 
shopping. Thus, l'Il kill two birds with one stone. 
Knock off — als AA Gc che 
You have been working since morning—now knock it off . 
Know by sight — apa 4 ugama 
Although | haven't been introduced to our new neighbour, yet 
| know him by sight. 
knowing look — areata gtau 
He gave me a knowing look , when | said | was busy in the 
evening. 


(L) 


Laid up with — sr grex feras ux US ver 
He was out in the rain yesterday and now is laid up with cold 
and fever. 

Lame excuse — 3 six del Jem 
Whenever Virendra is late for office he gives some lame 
excuse. 

Land on one's feet — fra Gare à aa Pactra 
It was dangerous dive in the air, but he finally landed on his 
feet. 

Laugh in one's sleeve — 44 4 à 
He was wearing a funny dress at the party. And everyone was 
laughing in his sleeve. 

Laughing stock — él Fore cT ANAT SAT 
He talked nonsense and made himself the laughing stock at 
the party . 

Lay bare — xis Ger 
| can't rest until l've laid bare this conspiracy . 

Lay down the law — g« eri 
In his house his wife lays down the law. 

Lay hands on — siséxdt uas 
The bandit laid hands on the poor travellers . 

Lay one's hand on — sia fì dot a Aa oT 
| hope I’m lucky to lay my hand on the history book, I’m 
looking for. 

Lay oneself open to — daa at Ga Ñ Ste 
Fault finders lay themselves open to attack if they make a 
Slip anywhere. 

Lay up for a rainy day — TÈ dad & IAU Sac ens VAT 
Don't spend your money so lavishly. You should lay up 
something for a rainy day. 

Lay waste — 49e he 
During the World War II many cities in Europe were laid 
waste by continuous bombardment. 

Lead a charmed life — 338-38 Geel 3 sra aera 
| wonder how he has come out unscathed from this 
dangerous mission. He seems to be leading a charmed life . 

Lead a person a dance — feel at seed À Oa ahe CAT 


Why don't you pay him his dues instead of leading him a 
dance ? 
Lead by the nose — fedt at aus gan & rd eua 
He is quite a henpecked husband and is led by nose by his 
wife . 
Leading question — AAA sux WA 8 el fea g 
The lawyer asked the witness many a leading question . 
Leave in the lurch — afà-ré 4 mu ers à 
He stood by me as long as all was well, but left me in the 
lurch the moment he sensed danger. 
Leave much to be desired — dalucra 3 gla 
The arrangements they made for the function left much to be 
desired. 
Leave the beaten track — A-A ache 4 Sea 
This author has left the beaten track and suggested a fresh 
look on the age-old problem of casteism. 
Leave to oneself — aha Sls 
At times I prefer to be left to myself . 
Left-handed compliment — «ier av Marc areft usta 
It is no left-handed compliment. You really acted very well. 
Legal tender — «ci Aaa ung 
Thousand rupee notes are not legal tender any more. 
Lend a hand — usgmar exi 
Let us all lend him a hand in carrying these books to the 
basement. 
Lend one's ear — 07 3 Gaal 
Friends , lend me your ears. 
Let bygones be bygones — «dl aid wi aT 
We are now friends, so let bygones be bvgones . 
Let fly — si 4 hol 
The boy let fly a stone in the direction of the dog. 
Let go of — sls e 
Don't let go of the rope until | tell you. 
Let loose — gai sisal 
The dogs were let loose on the running thief. 
Let the cat out of the bag — %a Gear 
Ramesh let the cat out of the bag when he said Renu was just 


pretending to be ill because she did not want to go to school. 
Let the grass grow under your feet — fà aH Ñ facia ec 
Do this work quickly; don't let the grass grow under your feet 


Lie in one's power — #4% gl 
| will do whatever lies in my power to get you the job. 
Lie in wait for — zd Ñ ver 
The tiger hid and lay in wait for its prey . 
Light-fingered gentry — menz 
As he reached his trousers' pocket for his wallet he realised 
that he had fallen a victim to the light fingered gentry . 
Light reading — suam sife gerer aie 
| think I'll do some light reading during train journey to pass 
time. 
Light sleeper — smart 4 sms arem quí 
| am a light sleeper and even a slight sound can wake me up. 
Lion's share — sgd ss! ferr gla 
The lion 's share of his profit was appropriated by his 
financier . 
Little by little — -f 
His health is improving, but little by little . 
Live from hand to mouth — grat 4 Tore Her 
Majority of Indian Jos M lives from hand to mouth . 
Live itup — gar STATA cht festi farre 
The rich man's son went to America and lived it up. 
Live up to — a4 ci ale He 
Kuldip had great expectations of his son but he did not live 
up to them. 
Long and short — dau Ñ 
The long and short of what | have to say to you is that you are 
inefficient . 
Long winded — #901 & AAT gl 
The audience visibly appeared bored with his long winded 
speech. 
Look a gift horse in the mouth — Aà gU 3ugk A? sieht HAT 
You should not say that the book Mohan has gifted you is 
rubbish. It is improper to look a gift horse in the mouth. 


Look back on — GA GAT 
It is usually pleasant to look back on the childhood memories 


Look daggers at someone — faa at aga Tad d uei 
What have I done? Why are you looking daggers at me ? 
Look down upon — qur «x 
We should not look down upon him just because he is poor. 
Look every inch — del-det AI 
He looks every inch a king. 
Look forward to — zagaa 8t ellen enc 
We are all looking forward to your visit to Bombay . 
Look out for — av Ñ 8&1 
| am on the look out for a good second hand car. 
Look up to — Set He 
When Gandhiji was alive everybody used to look up to him. 
Lord it over — 3T«14 heal 
Try to be independent. Don't let others lord over you. 
Lose ground — fies sima 
To begin with he was ahead of others in the race; but later he 
lost ground. 
Lose heart — ita ar 
Don't lose heart , everything will be all right in due course. 
Lose one's cool — 
One should not lose one's cool even in the most difficult 
situation . 
Lose one's head — daa a doar 
You are of course in a fix but still you must not lose your head 


Lose one's touch — ug«c At Hera 
I’m afraid I will not be able to play well anymore; | seem to 
have lost my touch. 

Lose one's way — Wud! Atl 
We had gone for hunting, but while returning lost our way in 
the woods. 


(M) 
Maiden name — feared att a faargua «mi 


What is the maiden name of Mrs. Kapur ? 

Maiden speech — usat HSI 
The new M.P . of our area promised to bring electricity in our 
town in his maiden speech. 

Make a clean breast of something — us Go aa ea 
The accused made a clean breast of everything . 

Make a hash — Tess Qeri ex Ca 
Don't meddle in my cooking. You will make a hash of 
everything . 

Make a mountain of a molehill — Så «ff sra at ser dares QT 
heal 
This job will not take you more than a few minutes. So don’t 
make a mountain of a molehill. 

Make a living — silfaar dem 
In India it is difficult to make a living as an artist. 

Make a point — ats cra fAfspa seu A het enr feras RT 
| make it a point of buying a new book every month. 

Make a virtue of necessity — aig afta ard mogh H Hea, etf 
cbdqur-urer HT STATS (ESTA 
Knowing that the landlord was about to drive him out he 
vacated the house himself. Thus making a virtue of necessity 


Make an example of — sae ea a Acar 
| must make an example of behaving in the same rude 
manner as he does with others . 

Make amends for — aiífd-ufd er 
By his good deed today he had made amends for past 
misbehaviour . 

Make away with — aÑ 3l TIT or 
The thief made away with a thousand rupees. 

Make believe — A fect 
The little girl made believe that she was a princess. 

Make bold to — Rinat ae & fer eres Al Sagar È, VST enr Hear 
We made bold to call directly on the minister to present our 
memorandum of demands. 

Make both ends meet — 214 Ñ ome & UT 
In a poor country like India a lot of people find it difficult to 


make both ends meet. 

Make common cause with — 4i are zi feet ent gan adr 
| will make common cause with you in your efforts to 
eradicate the evil of casteism from the country . 

Make fun of — fait er mere Ss 
Anita had made a very funny hairdo for the party and 
everybody made fun of it. 

Make hay while the sun shines — ufzfearfd saad gr cT UIT 
rer 
When business was good he worked hard and made money; 
he believes in making hay while the sun shines. 

Make it up with — dé ex 
| had quarrelled with Ram yesterday, but now | have made it 
up with him. 

Make light of — ANS Heda 4 ea 
Although Naresh had committed a serious mistake in the 
ledger yet he tried to make light of it . 

Make much ado about nothing — Så at sra cr aga aR AAT 
| am only five minutes late, so don't make much ado about 
nothing. 

Make much of — agd Heda el 
Every mother makes much of her children . 

Make neither head nor tail — #8 Ñ a74 Ñ 4 a 
He was so confused that | could make neither head nor tail of 
what he said. 

Make no bones about — fal aa ej ah- eg Ca 
She made no bones about her distaste for mathematics . 

Make off with — «HI 3I cae A SITHT 
The thief made off with a thousand rupees. 

Make one fire — dean cni exa 
| am amazed at your capacity for hard work and | wonder 
what makes you fire . 

Make his mark — qui 3 Saar oe eal 
It did not take him long to make his mark at the college. 

Make their mouth water — tig 4 urd aT 
As | was hungry the sight of cakes made my mouth water. 


Make his way — uga RARA A M-A aad hear, Sm OAT 


| made my way through the great crowd. 
Make oneself at home — srudr é ux gres far sienta quagm HAT 
Please make yourself at home ; there is no need to be formal 


Make oneself scarce — x oI 
Don't trouble me . Make yourself scarce. 

Make short of — sica Gd ex à 
Our lawyer was quite smart and made short of the defence 
counsel's arguments . 

Make the best of — ufdqe RRAN at stt dt ster 
If we cannot find a larger apartment we will continue living 
here and make the best of what we have. 

Make the best of a bad bargain — frsmoraes RAN enr 
GUAT AMA SSA 
As the cloth was little damaged, | got it very cheap; thus 
making the best of a bad bargain. 

Make up for — afi feat 
You will have to make up for the loss you have caused. 

Make up one's mind — aaa cmi ci QM qu eei 
Have you made up your mind about my proposal to go to 
Simla this summer ? 

Make up to — gaia hel 
Ramkrishan has been making up to the manager in the hope 
of a promotion . 

Man in a thousand — gs 3 ua 
| like Ramesh very much; in my opinion he is a man iina 
thousand. 

Man in the street — «darem qufe/ufafafa 
The critics praised him as a great author but the man in the 
street did not think much of him. 

Man of letters — n 
He started writing at a very young age and is now an 
acknowledged man of letters . 

Man of parts — fafae quit arem quen 
He is a singer, a dancer and a musician; in short a man of 
parts. 

Man of straw — fads oo an ae, Qr quio 


Gulzar is a man of straw. You cannot possibly rely on him. 
Meet one half way — x'ailar ae 
| cannot accept, but | am prepared to meet you half way . 
Middle age — acid 3f To & aaa cbr Sm 
Although he is middle aged yet he looks quite young. 
Milk of human kindness — «aī & 14 
She is full of the milk of human kindness. 
Mind one's own business — q«i & «TH H gaa aA, HUT &l HA 
heal 
Mind your own business ; don’t interfere in my personal 
affairs . 
Miss the boat — sraxs sata 
It was a golden opportunity for him to make a profit, but 
choosy as he is, he missed the boat. 
Moot point — Aag a Asa 
Whether school children should be given sex education or 
not is a moot point . 
Move heaven and earth — fat era & fay safer Wada Hea 
He will move heaven and earth to find out about the 
murderer. 


(N) 


Naked eye — fel suzor chi agaa & fea AeA 
You can not look straight at the sun at noon with naked eye. 
Narrow escape — dc-dc dd 
No sooner did we run out of the burning house than it 
collapsed. It was indeed a narrow escape. 
Never mind — ais ard del, e Ne He e als Greed Fel 
Never mind, if you cannot arrange for the books | had asked 
for. 
Next to nothing — ata-adla ce A ae 
The children have eaten the entire loaf of bread and there is 
next to nothing left. 
Nine days wonder — aq ule él feat & fero eas anfia eed areit 
alg at abet 
Many a scientific inventions have proved just nine day’s 
wonders. 


Nip in the bud — alg dier ure A el / Seren A St qa ex as 
The government nipped the revolt in the bud. 

No love lost between — sria4/a3TH4l gra 
Although Mr. Sharma and Mr. Verma do not quarrel openly 
there is no love lost between them. 

No matter — oo A gl at A 
No matter where the thief tries to hide, the police will find 
him out. 

Not fit to hold a candle — Aad zsf & gia 
Most of the English dramatists are not even fit to hold a 
candle to Shakespeare. 

Not on your life — iaga aA 
| asked Ashok if he was interested in joining politics and he 
retorted : " not on your life ". 

Not worth his salt — erre quia 
| had employed him as he had brought good certificates, but | 
soon found out that he was really not worth his salt. 

Now and then — afi-aft 
| don't often fall ill, but now and then I do catch cold. 

Null and void — qv 
This offer is open for six months, after which it will become 
null and void . 


(0) 


Of a piece — SHAM, 442 

Ram and Shayam are of a piece in their general conduct. 
Of late — siviad 

Of late many girls have started dressing like boys. 
Off and on — aÑ- aaa vsu A 

He drops in off and on for a chat with me. 
Off one's head — afa «e gir 

How can you say | won't help you? Are you off your head ? 
Oily tongue — Yma ft AST 

| have seen many people falling prey to his oily tongue. 
On edge — sddgerd à ada gla 

Expecting his examination result any moment he was on an 

edge throughout. 


On one's guard — xuragri/srda tea 
He tried to trick me, but | was on my guard. 
On one's last legs — uqa gl at dart 8 ga 
This hotel project is on its last legs now. 
On purpose — 
| suspect he made that mistake on purpose. 
On the alert — dat 
The commander asked the guards to be on the alert. 
On the double — Ya, sick 
Double up to your quarters soldiers . 
On the eve of — fed cord cnr aaa 3m Uga ux 
On the eve of his marriage he fell ill . 
On the look out — maa /add wer 
The police inspector asked all constables to be on the look 
out for the thief. 
On the spot — ada, sat aur 
During police firing one man died on the spot. 
On the wane — numa PH gla oT 
The British Empire's influence is now on the wane. 
On the whole — zramvraar 
| have slight doubts about certain things, but on the whole, | 
agree with you. 
On time — umi us 
Did you reach office on time today ? 
Once and for all — smf&st sm Afa seu x 
| am warning you once and for all to mend your ways. 
Once in a while — «acit, vary sme 
Earlier | used to see a film every Sunday, but now | go only 
once in a while. 
Once upon a time — Wels are 3 (feet aaa) 
Once upon a time there was a king, who was very powerful . 
One and all — dah xs 
The soldiers one and all were drunk. 
Open fire — Teil dear URA Hea 
As the enemy approached, we opened fire . 
Open-handed man — «suy sak d sad eel Tel quio 
He is an open-handed man and will certainly help you with 


money. 
Open-hearted man — gà fea a onari 
He is an open-hearted person and liked by all. 
Open mind — fed ara ux ofa ux 4 uda 
| have an open mind on this question . 
Open one's mind — s+ (Tua) Aan sar ear 
She opened her mind to me and told me that she was in love 
with him . 
Open question — sifToffa sa 
Whether the government will accept opposition's this 
proposal or not is an open question . 
Open secret — 0a au ot aht Ares el TUI È 
It is an open secret that this film star is bald and wears a wig. 
Order of the day — o/s disi ur amd wafer gra 
Nowadays jeans are the order of the day among youth. 
Out and out — yÅ ave d 
He is out and out a docile character . 
Out at elbows — mia, fie 
He has suffered heavy losses in business and is now out at 
elbows. 
Out of breath — Yo oH, sils-orls 31 Bia AA 
He ran very fast and was out of breath , when he reached 
here. 
Out of date — Uw 
Double-breasted coats are now out of date. 
Out of doors — us & dex 
One must spend some time out of doors everyday . 
Out of favour — sau gla 
Mr. Sharma, once a great favourite of our boss, now seems to 
be out of favour with him. 
Out of hand — feat Aana, ade 
If you do this job out of hand you will be free in the evening. 
Out of one's mind — urrei gl oI 
You are shouting and screaming as if you are out of your 
mind. 
Out of order — P 3 c3 Tet GA 
| had to take a taxi because my car was out of order. 


Out of pocket — 44 4 gla 
I’m sorry | cannot lend you any money as | am out of pocket 
myself . 
Out of sight, out of mind — «is ato Hua als end «Tas a gl d/ 
feet S ya GAT 
Even when I was in Bombay | remembered you always. It was 
not a question of out of sight, out of mind. 
Out of sorts — «game ats aT Sieh a gla 
| feel out of sorts today . 
Out of step — Hata Hua Sms 
Your remark is quite out of step in what we are discussing . 
Out of temper — TÀ H eh 
Be on your guard, the boss seems to be out of temper today . 
Over and over — smz-sm 
He is such a dull boy that I have to explain to him the same 
thing over and over. 
Over head and ears — fects 4 (qas exer) 
He is over head and ears in love with her. 
Over night — xia Ñ 
It’s quite late, why don't you stay here over night ? 
Over and above — sac Heal 
Over and above this consideration, there is another | wish to 
mention. 
Over one's head — #74 44 a 
The speech of chairman was so pedantic that it went over the 
heads of the audience. 


(P) 


Part and parcel — sal a sit er 
Every person is part and parcel of the society . 

Passing strange — aaa ammador rs 
Rakesh has turned out to be spy for the enemy! It’s passing 
strange. 

Pay one back in his own coin — a a dar 
Don't play tricks on him, otherwise he will pay you back in 
your own coin. 


Pick a lock — zit & feat ate ale 


The burglar picked the lock and broke into the house. 

Pick a quarrel with — foal & ay sas 
The soldier was furious over his insulting remark and was 
determined to pick a quarrel with the sailor. 

Pick holes — qai frente 
Scientists tried to pick holes in his theory . 

Pick pocket — tUlfehe ze 
A young boy was arrested by the police for picking a man's 
pocket. 

Pick up the tale — ae & faci Far 
When he went abroad to attend an international conference, 
his company picked up the tale. 

Pin something on — feet at NAAR eg 
Despite his best efforts the public prosecutor could not pin 
the robbery on the accused. 

Pink of condition — 3qdn Taree gra 
If you want to make a name as an athlete you must be in the 
pink of condition . 

Piping hot — aga 74/atsn 
| always prefer to have my tea piping hot. 

Play a trick on — foal & «rer Asis ener 
The boys tried to play a trick on the professor, but he was too 
clever for them. 

Play fast and loose with — aT QT a ae Hl usare a ee 
You promised to stitch my shirt by today. But you haven't. 
How can you play fast and loose with your promises like this . 

Play second fiddle — fader «ra «dtes 
He always plays second fiddle. 

Play something by the ear — 34a 8 Gadel Hea 
As | did not know much of subject, | decided to play it by the 
ear rather than show my ignorance by asking a lot of 
questions. 

Play the game — fAgarqum ae 
Whatever you do, always play the game. 

Play truant — 4 SAT 
Playing truant is a bad practice among school children which 
should be checked at a proper stage. 


Play up to — sg3TIH& exci 
Ravi plays up to every girl he meets. 
Plume oneself on — $i Areal 
Vikas always plumes himself on his record in mathematics . 
Pocket an insuit — SUA ges SAI Sa 
A debtor, unable to pay, has to often pocket insults from his 
creditor. 
Poet laureate — wiafd 
Wordsworth was the poet laureate for England during the 
early nineteenth century . 
Point blank — case 
When | asked him to loan me 200 rupees, he refused point 
blank. 
Poison the mind — feat & faremo fear Ñ orgs ater 
Ramesh tried to poison my mind against Umesh. 
Pros and cons — fadt aaa & uq fartelt air 
Don't pester me about your appointment. I shall take a 
decision only after weighing the pros and cons of the matter. 
Provide against a rainy day — s? fà & feu gad He 
Wise men save to provide against a rainy day. 
Pull one’s punches — 44 sical Gea 
When I complained to the neighbour about his vicious dog, | 
did not pull any punches. 
Pull one's weight — ferant far 
If you do not pull your weight you will be sacked. 
Pull oneself together — dad ux arg UT 
You can't go on weeping like this over bad results . Pull your 
self together. 
Pull well with — facies GT hea 
| resigned my job because | could not pull well with my ill- 
tempered boss. 
Put a spoke in one’s wheel — wid 4 eaae 
Babu Ram was getting on well in business till Lala Ram 
opened a rival establishment and thus put a spoke in his 
wheel. 
Put down in black and white — ferax vr 
| am not lying. The evidence is here in black and white. 


Put it to one — xri & feu dar He 
| put it to you, is it wise to squander money like this. 

Put on trial — hd ae 
Although Ram hadn't stolen any money he was put on trial. 

Put one on his guard —féàsft at aaa esa 
As the robber saw the watchman he put his accomplice on 
his guard. 

Put one out of countenance —«efssia axi 
My friendly response to his hostile attitude put him out of 
countenance. 

Put one's foot down — ued nard HEA 
| did not mind my son spending some money on clothes, but 
when he asked for a hundred rupees for a new tie, | had to 
put my foot down. 

Put one's foot in it — «gd sl Tad He 
He put his foot in it when he addressed the chief guest by the 
wrong name. 

Put one's hand to a thing — «IZ ari gr 8 erar 
Once you put your hand to this job you won't find it very 
difficult . 

Put one's shoulder to the wheel — aa Qa Was He 
It was a very tough job to be handled by one person, but he 
put his shoulder to the wheel. 

Put something by for a rainy day — sad he 
Don't be in a hurry to spend all your money ; put something 
by for a rainy day. 

Put the cart before the horse — alg «ri see fe d mer Heal 
How can you prepare the plan before you have got the loan 
sanctioned. It's like putting the cart before the horse. 

Put the screw — visé 
Unless you put the screw on your extravagant expenditure 
you'll be in debt soon. 

Put things ship shape — dim siara waa 
Clean the room and put everything ship shape. 

Put to bed — «ir 
She put her children to bed. 

Put to flight — maT 


During 1971 war the Indian Army put up a tremendous show 
and put the enemy to flight . 
Put to sea — 44 "Tir ARAM ce 
That ship will be put to sea tomorrow . 
Put to shame — afia Gel 
| had been unfair to him, but he put me to shame by his 
generous behaviour. 
Put to the sword — «dei el 
Nadir Shah put many innocent Indians to sword. 
Put up to — sandr 
Who put you up to this mischief ? 
Put up with — gciaid ae 
How do you put up with that kind of noise whole day ? 


(Q) 


Quarrel with one's bread and butter —stēi a act edi è gei & 
aRYS afdat A SATS! HAT 
Giving it back to your superiors is just like quarrelling with 
your bread and butter. 

Queer fish — sifàx quf 
You never know how he might behave. He's a queer fish. 

Quick of understanding — ds afa arr | didn’t think much of 
him, but he was quick of understanding and easily grasped 
the subject. 

Quite a few — sgd «n 
Quite a few students were absent in our class today . 


(R) 


Rack one's brains — aga afte raza | racked my brains over 
this algebra problem for two hours, but could not find a 
solution. 

Racy style — fafarye Ùf 
He writes in a racy style. 

Read between the lines — srifdfzega Adela Gast IMT 
His speech was very simple, but if you read between the lines 
you can find it was full of biting criticism . 

Read upon — SMa Ypa Gea 


| am reading upon Canada as | shall be shortly visiting it. 
Ready money — d««& $uur 
Do you have ready money to make the payment ? 
Ready pen — uct fere ht arat 
A journalist has to have a ready pen. 
Real estate — zar ih ade dara 
The most safe investment these days is the one in the real 
estate. 
Red letter day — xavf fea 
August 1947 is a red letter day in Indian history . 
Red tape — «ud? amare! 4 face gra 
The red tape of government thwarts many a promising 
project. 
Rest on one's laurels — six 431 MÍA eq AINT a ART 
It’s a great achievement to have secured a first position in 
University, but you must not rest on your laurels . 
Rest on one's oars — 2tsi sr ufa & ale PINT sia Hea 
Don't rest on your oars until you've reached the top. 
Ride a hobby — sq fira fava ci A aid Hed Yea 
| tried to converse with him on various subjects, but he kept 
riding his hobby . 
Right hand man — afe grer él, FAS ema 
Ram Prashad is minister's right hand man so you can't 
displease him. 
Right here — sal sre 
See me right here at this shop after half an hour. 
Right now — aqata, sat aaa 
Let us do it right now. 
Rise like a phoenix from its ashes — T% ci gi aud enr fhe d 
oftfera ga 


Many times the tyrant stamped out revolt in his kingdom, but 
it kept on rising like a phoenix from its ashes. 
Rise to the occasion — fadt AAS Sram enr Hha Hea 
During the Chinese aggression many people rose to the 
occasion and raised crores of rupees for war efforts . 
Roaring business — sgd dott cr quami 
Till yesterday he was a small time shopkeeper. But ever since 


he has started with book trade he has been doing roaring 
business. 

Rough guess — lc! sare 
At a rough guess | would say there were about fifty people at 
Shyam’s party . 

Round dozen — uz asi 
This man has a round dozen of children . 

Rule of thumb — afi ael sud & siet Ux A HAT 
He is an efficient mechanic although he does the job only by 
rule of thumb. 

Rule the roost — zzi us ta Ste, ANPR TAT 
| don't like Ashok. He always tries to rule the roost. 

Ruling passion — siaa c que Ta 
Love of money has been the ruling passion of his life . 

Run away with — 1 . sg oT 
If you let your feelings run away with your judgement, you 
won't make a good judge. 

2 . Vc gl a & fery 38 xg 
Don't run away with the notion that | do not want to succeed. 

Run in the blood — tar 4 stadia gla 
Acting runs in Kapoor family's blood . 

Run of good luck — 34ac AP enr Ada 
In the beginning he had a run of good luck and made a big 
profit, but has been suffering losses now. 

Run on a bank — «it & ars à da d ge ud Pale cnr ae 
There was a run on the bank as the rumour spread that it was 
being closed down. 

Run out of — «nr gl simi 
We ran out of petrol on our way to Agra. 

Run riot — fear sald enc 
The poet's imagination has run riot in this poem. 


(S) 


Scot free — sacs Fac 
As the police could not collect enough evidence against the 
robber he went scot free. 

Search me — 4 ual adi “ Why did she get so angry suddenly ?" 


search me 
Seasoned food — uas Het 
Seasoned food is tasty, but not good for digestion. 
See how the land lies — aki sis ci uf feq er siart enar 
We'll attack the enemy at night after seeing how the land lies 


See how the wind blows — ufzfzifd aI satel era 
We might launch the product in the market next month after 
seeing how the wind blows. 

See the light — naida gl 
He says he has written a book. But if he has, it is vet to see 
the light . 

See through coloured spectacles — valve, qá «fe 
If you couldn't do well in the hockey tournament you should 
not lose heart. Don't see through coloured spectacles. 

Send one about his business — fat at quer Yds derat enc 
As the salesman started getting on my nerves | sent him 
about his business . 

Serve one right — arm asm Aea 
He was trying to push Sanjay but fell himself. It served him 
right . 

Set a scheme on foot — ds ARAA Ge 
After we had worked out all the details we set the scheme on 
foot. 

Set at defiance — uxadrg 4 Ge 
He set the law of land at defiance and landed up in jail. 

Set at liberty — Rel men 
As the police could not prove the case against the prisoner 
he was Set at liberty . 

Set eyes on — 2a 
While wandering in the woods yesterday I happened to set 
my eyes on a strange sight. 

Set one on his legs again — ge: quf at eral ae 3d f A GSI 
heal 
After he sustained serious losses in his business | gave hima 
loan to set him on his legs again. 

Set one's face against — «zr RU He 


They tried their best to draw him in the conspiracy, but he set 
his face against it. 
Set one's heart on — sgd ure 
My son has set his heart on going abroad for higher studies . 
Set one's house in order — srq4 Gass Al ten Gi À aa Heal 
Ever since Lal Singh's son has taken over the business he has 
set the house in order. 
Set one's teeth — afo-ls Gert ce er fI HAT 
| know | had to suffer hardship, but | had set my teeth and 
determined not to give up. 
Set one's teeth on edge — ur dal eer 
His disgusting behaviour set my teeth on edges. 
Set sail — «Zl umm Smp eer 
Let us go on board, the ship is about to set sail . 
Set store in — sgd Hed à4T 
You don't seem to set store in his advice. 
Settle an account — S1sI Ge 
| have to settle an account with Ram. 
Sharp practice — n 
It is said that he has made good money through sharp 
practice . 
Shooting star — 3AT 
Have you ever seen a shooting star ? 
Short cut — «ila c TIT 
This lane is a short cut to my house. 
Show a bold front — ssa: Adu mÀ enr Ta fissa 
You only have to show a bold front and he will yield to your 
demand. 
Show fight — ass A dart fear 
A bully is a coward, and he will back out if you show fight . 
Shut one's mouth — fer at qu era 
You can easily shut his mouth if you remind him of his foolish 
behaviour in the last party . 
Sick bed — sr quí a faa 
How did you get into sick bed ? Till yesterday you were 
alright . 
Sick leave — $a à enr eit es Set 


| am on sick leave for the last one week. 

Side issue — Tul ui 
We'll take up the side issues after we are through with the 
main problem. 

Side line — 408 bed & aera eani 
We are mainly dealers in ready-made garments, but sale of 
hosiery items is our side line. 

Sight seeing — zs[raeita»z 
During our halt in Madras we went sight seeing . 

Single blessedness — afara saqa 
Why should | marry? | don't want to give up the state of 
single blessedness. 

Sink money — feat qaam Ñ «qr & fera er enar 
He has sunk in a lot of money in a business of precious stones 
and nothing has come out of it. 

Sink or swim — «x ur Fat 
Whatever be the situation | will never leave you. We shall 
sink or swim together. 

Sit up with — dd tea 
As her husband was ill she sat up with him throughout the 
night. 

Skin of one's teeth — sTci-sTet sra4T 
When the ship sank everybody drowned except Vimal who 
managed to escape with the skin of his teeth. 

Sleeping partner —Ícàt qaaera 4 fena amt a AA Terr man 
| told him that | could invest some money in a joint venture 
with him, but as | was busy with my own affairs | could only 
be a sleeping partner. 

Slip of the pen — Ra? 4 atst mad gla 
It was just a slip of the pen when | wrote ‘boot’ instead of 
‘foot ’. 

Slip of the tongue — ale 3 utst mad gra | didn’t mean to hurt 
you. It was just a slip of the tongue. 

Slip through one 's fingers — zr? 3i fact oT 
Had you been a little careful this golden opportunity would 
not have slipped through your fingers . 

Small arms — enfe 


Illegal distribution of small arms has given a fillip to crime in 
ourarea. 

Small fry — slcr/-Tomi 
| have a factory of my own, but as compared to a big 
industrialist like you | am only a small fry . 

Small hours — sg & Veet er m 
As | had to catch a flight | got up in the small hours of the 
morning . 

Small talk — 79310 
We passed a pleasant hour in small talk . 

Snake in the grass — smqdlz ej uiu 
Don't ever trust Mohan. He is a snake in the grass. 

So far — 3is dc So far | have completed only five chapters of 
this book. 

Sound a person — foal fea cer uar sari 
| learn you have been sounded for the general manager's 
post. 

Sound beating — stat axe fers Heal 
The teacher caught on to Gopal’s mischief and gave him a 
sound beating. 

Sour grapes — si «2 
The fox tried her best to reach the grapes but couldn't. 
Finally she said that grapes were sour. 

Sow one's wild oats — zara Ñ ye shaa fear 
After sowing his wild oats he has now got a job and finally 
settled down. 

Spare time — Se cr HA4 
In my spare time | prefer to read . 

Speak extempore — feet Alc us, fea ugett dart e argu car 
Although he spoke extempore it was a fine speech. 

Speak for itself — ge sera 
| am not exaggerating by praising him. His work speaks for 
itself . 

Speak for one — feral c ah a ster 
As he was too shy to put forward his case | had to speak for 
him . 

Speak of one in high terms — & NİN HAT 


You speak of him in high term . But does he deserve so much 
praise ? 

Speak one's mind — xumn»-xTo ad 
Since you have asked for my candid opinion. | shall speak my 
mind. 

Speak volumes — et ae MIAA Heal 
It speaks volumes for her love for him that she left her home 
to marry him. 

Speak well for — srqgr afta Pater 
The neatness of his writing speaks well for him . 

Spin a yarn — «gri! hea 
Are you telling the truth or just spinning a yarn ? 

Split hairs — sgd ania heh 
You should not split hairs , but take a broad view of the 
matter . 

Spur of the moments — sd ar 
On the spur of the moment we decided to go to Simla for 
vacation . 

Stand in another man's shoes — feat qus c sg Ñ 
In his absence I have to stand in his shoes. 

Stand in good stead — sgd «T4 HA1 
His regular habit of saving stood him in good stead in difficult 
times. 

Stand on ceremony with — INSER Ue cci 
Please be at ease, you don't have to stand on ceremony with 
me. 

Stand one's ground — Suet ara ux se teal 
He put forth many objections to my proposal but | stood my 
ground. 

Stand a chance — ias gra 
Although the rival cricket team was quite good it did not 
stand a chance of beating us. 

Stand out against — 8R 4 Alar 
We tried our best to take him along for the expedition, but he 
stood against all our efforts . 

Stand to reason — a44 & arae gla 
It stands to reason that he would side with you. 


Stand up for — sil 3 Hi ae 
If you yourself don't stand up for your rights, no one else will 
do itfor you. 
Standing joke — ean & fay eft noeh enr fava 
His so-called skill at horse riding has become a standing joke 
after his fall from the horse the other day. 
Standing orders — zT Wer He & feng sary TE aa 
Our standing orders are to answer all letters the same day . 
Stare one in the face — ats dae aa aufer ST 
During his trek across the desert he ran out of water supply 
and death stared him in the face. 
Steer clear of — & xe 
Why do you get involved with bad characters? You should 
steer clear of them. 
Stick at nothing — ao Ñ aà 3 a Aaa 
He is so ambitious that he will stick at nothing to get ahead of 
others. 
Stick up for — uai A71 
If anybody criticises you in the meeting I'll stick up for you. 
Stone deaf — Wid: sg 
My grandmother was already hard of hearing but, of late, she 
has become stone deaf. 
Stone's throw — aga ust Ier gra 
The railway station is just at a stone's throw from our house. 
Strain every nerve — acute PINA enar 
Although he strained every nerve to get audience's attention 
nobody listened to him. 
Strait-laced person — dafad niaig e quf 
His ideas are too liberal for a strait-laced person like his 
father. 
Strike a bargain — afar ueri 
The fruit seller was asking for eight rupees for one kilogram 
of grapes. But, | managed to strike a bargain and got them 
for six only . 
Strike while the iron is hot — 3ra«m 314 us eim Sor 
Now that prices are rising let us sell our stocks. We should 
strike while the iron is hot. 


Strong language — Jaa d Het HITT 
Don't use such strong language in the company of ladies . 
Sum and substance — od Aa Facts 
The sum and substance of my argument is that it is now too 
late to do anything. 
Swallow the bait — Water 3 8: OT 
Election time promises are made to catch votes and many 
illiterate and ignorant men swallow the bait. 
Swan song — sift apaga 
Mr. Pronob Ghoshal, a leading communist leader, issued a 
statement to the press during his serious illness, which 
proved to be his swan song. 
Sworn enemies — «zx 4344 
Nothing can bring these two sworn enemies together. 


(T) 


Take a fancy — sgd Uae SMT 
Although there is nothing outstanding about this bed sheet, 
yet | have taken a fancy to it. 
Take a leap in the dark — ufsura c usarg feu aR als gas eT HA 
heal 
You took a leap in the dark by going into partnership with a 
dishonest person like Kuldip . 
Take advantage of — a&i Som 
| took advantage of the sale at “ Babulal and Company ” and 
bought some cheap shirts . 
Take by storm — Sama Umfa Her 
Runa Laila, melodious singer , took the audience by storm. 
Take into account — fear 4 A7 
In judging his performance in the examination you should 
also take into account the fact he was ill for a month. 
Take it easy — afta finas 4 exci 
The test is still quite far. So, take it easy . 
Take it ill — «xr 9-131 
| hope you will not take it ill if I tell you the truth . 
Take one at his word — e & aed ux faa aea 
Taking him on his word | put in Rs. 10,000 in sugar business. 


Take one's time — Ged! 4 Fe 

| am in no hurry to go out. You take your time. 
Take oneself off —wc sia 

Munnu, don't trouble me. Take yourself off . 
Take sides — al à: aia F feet Um enr at car 

| would not like to take sides in this quarrel . 


Take someone by surprise — srspazdafesa Heal 
| didn’t know he could sing so well. He took me by surprise 
that day. 


Take someone for — Ted Gast doa 
He resembles you so much that | took him for your brother . 

Take stock — RAR at aas eta 
It is time for us to take stock of the situation before we take 
any further steps . 

Take the air — «fl gar Ñ qna 
To improve your health you should take the air every 
morning . 

Take the bull by the horns — dae &r Sea? False HHT 
Finally he decided to take the bull by the horns and ask his 
boss for a promotion . 

Take the law into one's hands — feet at sas gl eral Gott aT 
Even if he is guilty you can't take law in your hands and beat 
him like this . 

Take time off — g «iT 
Since | was not feeling well | took two days off last week. 

Take to heart — gaa 4 squa Ge 
She has taken her father’s death to heart. 

Tell to one's face — He ux fare Heal 
Do you have the courage to tell him to his face that he is a 
fool ? 

Take to one's heels — 4 SI 
As the thief heard policemen's whistle he took to his heels . 

Take to pieces — Yo 3rei-3renT cnc 
Only yesterday | bought Raja this toy train and today he has 
taken it to pieces. 

Take to task — ala, HAHAI ed 
Mother took Naresh to task for his idleness . 


Take aback — amad fena gla 
| was taken aback at a strange sight in the jungle. 

Taken up with — q«i xe 
My time is taken up with a lot of household jobs . 

Take upon oneself — 
| took upon myself to look after Gopal's ailing father. 

Tell time — uel 4 Har aaa e Ue sra 
My son could tell time when he was only four years old. 

Tell two things/persons apart — at agi 4 ch FAST 
The two brothers look so much alike that no one can tell 
them apart. 

Through and through — Wa: | was caught in the rain 
yesterday and by the time | reached home | was wet through 
and through. 

Through thick and thin — ufdge RA a 
The two friends stayed together through thick and thin . 

Throw away money — sire sq eer 
If you throw away money like this you will soon be on the 
streets . 

Throw cold water upon — gaasiga Heal 
| was eager to set up a business in precious stones, but he 
threw cold water upon my enthusiasm by pointing out its 
minus points . 

Throw dust in one's eyes — sia 8 yet Hea, STAT 
He outlined a grand plan and asked for a loan for it, but | 
knew he was trying to throw dust in my eyes. 

Throw oneself on — feet 4 ufa essa 
He knew I could help him out of the tight corner so he threw 
himself on my mercy . 

Throw people together — «ilii at una ec 
The purpose of my party is to throw persons of like interests 
together. 

Time after time — IR- 

He applied for a professor's job time after time but could not 
succeed. 

Time hangs heavy — fh x3 aaa feat 
Time hangs heavy on my hands on a holiday . 


To a man — xs à xs 
They rose to a man and left the room agitatedly . 
To and fro — smit die 
Preoccupied with his emotional problems he walked to and 
fro about the room in a pensive mood. 
Turn away from — fga cr 
| tried to turn them away from their evil purpose, but was 
unsuccessful. 
Turn over a new leaf — 2a Silat SIRA eei 
He gave up his bad habits and turned over a new leaf. 
Turn the tables — fei c afisear at aere ea 
He was ahead of me in the terminal examination, but | turned 
the tables on him in the annual examination . 
Turn up one's nose at — fal mgr 
He is so poor that he hardly gets anything to eat, and yet he 
turns up his nose at the idea of working for a living. 


(U) 


Under a cloud — xisrarqua gir 
After his misbehaviour on the field in India Boycott is under a 
cloud. 

Up in arms — asa cl qun gri 
In Afghanistan many Pathans are up in arms against 
Russians. 

Up-to-date — sf 
He is very careful to keep up with up-to-date fashions . 

Ups and downs of life — sila a 3an aera 
| have had my share of ups and downs of life . 


(w) 


Wash one's hand of — foment aaqa ae eta 
| don't think anything is going to come off your programme of 
going for a trek so | wash my hands of it. 

Waste one's breath — RAF PINN ear 
Don't argue with Harish any longer. You are only wasting 
your breath. 

Watch out for — 4g «4T 


One thief went inside while the other waited outside near the 
gate to watch out for the police. 

What not — scare 
She went to the market on a shopping spree and bought 
shirts, socks, ties and what not . 

What's what — feat RAR A Har afa e 
He is an intelligent person and knows what's what. 

Wheels within wheels — afa cri a sik siféer ST 
To begin with | thought I could tackle this job, but then | found 
that there were wheels within wheels . 

Wide awake — Uus si gai 
| thought Manmohan was asleep. But as | talked of the plan 
for a film he got up wide awake. 

Wide of the mark — faa ear 
His argument sounds impressive, but is wide of the mark. 

With might and main — YÅ area Te 
They pushed the huge rock with might and main and cleared 
the way. 

With bated breath — as} sagara 4 
They all waited with bated breath for the election results . 

Within an ace — a&XIs-atg He was within an ace of being killed 
by the tiger. 

Wolf in sheep's clothing — Maai Sar aret gare seat 
Beware of Suresh. He is a wolf in sheep's clothing. 

World of good — sgd Srqgr Ha gT 
This ayurvedic medicine has done me a world of good to my 
stomach problem . 

Worn out — 3Isi UdT «TT aa 
The spy pretended to be his friend and tried to worn his 
secret out of him. 

Worship the rising sun — 31d Yå cl TAAR Hea 
The newly appointed manager has taken over and the staff 
has been worshipping the rising sun. 


aftcpd sTeaTareft 
CLASSIFIED VOCABULARY 


ara ch ai 
(PARTS OF BODY) stance aig¢—Dens serotinous (sa faeeaza) 
ee finger (Ri für) sitet (Az ht) —Toe (À) sieft (grer 
cht)—Finger (fi) simer—Thumb (2) stra—Eye (31s) aria, sias 
—Intestine (aera) sarafa—Cartilage (affa) se— Lip 
(fera) v£i—Heel (a) &errI— Shoulder (Liae) e:Taél— Temple 
(que) e» i—Waist (dre) e&vfueei—Eardrum (FREA) eeri— 
Wrist (Rae) &ra—Ear (gaz) art aieft—Little finger (ARa fürs) 
aig, q A—Armpit (sae) eg-—Elbow (eat) atagt—Skull 
(Genet) méa, tat —Neck (Aa) mufra —Womb (qa) Tigra —Uterus 
(qla) meras —Whiskers (Rard) TeI—Throat (se) "rrer— 
Cheeks (Apa) TalI—Anus (4a) gel, qepe—Kidney (fash) ma — 
Lap (àq) qed1—Knee (Å) «zsr1—Skin (F4) FaH—Nipple (fae) 
qas—Rump (321) dea—Face (tha) ore (Gea cht)—Chest (aae) 
ard (Gat ht)—Breast (sae) Bex, ammsra—Stomach (aca) Gast 
—Jaw (sif) sirae—Thigh (2g) fsym—Liver (ferax) sfi— Tongue 
(1) ser amet eg1—Bun (sr) exadr—Ankle (Uae) sits—Joint (ariz) 
Ssl— Chin (Ra) ast-ft—Index finger (SS fibi) aerar—Sole 
(ate) arj— Palate (Gee) srer1—S nout (arse) are (Fart aret aia)— 
Molar teeth (ate Au) arél — Beard (Aard) aia, &a—Tooth (ga) 
feart—Brain (34) smrft—Artery (arést) ae zr aga —Nail (Ña) 
T1 —Nostril (Ra) TA—Vein (a4) Arh—Nose (ahs) arst— 
Pulse (ue) df931—Navel (Ade) Ara Acht—Gullet (ete) uere;— 
Eyelid (stsfers) uereft—Rib (Ra) aciteI—Spleen (a4u::e) fisei— 
Calf (am) füqa—Bile (mga) dte—Back (aah) de (argst) —Belly 
(steft) de (sfra1) —Stomach (aena) de—Abdomen (qsta) uacft 
(stra eerie feeb (arzaifer) deft (qzr)—Muscle (aaa) d—Foot 
(He) best, wugea—Lung (si) amer—Armpit (arte) adr fi— 
Eyelash (angaar) sTei—Hair (24%) aig—Arm (arf) :r1—Vagina 


(aferar) srrara—Glans clitoris ("eta feerelfvar) sqjur—Embryo 
(vara) Ag, Ypf —Eyebrow (arsi) aufi —Middle-finger 
(Asa fi) v«qs1—Gum (Tm) afersa—Brain (a4) me d. (fine) 
Fa—Mouth (aru) 3srra—Urinary bladder (aaa «tsz) Fo— 
Moustache (msRa) alfi—Vagina (afm) «1—Nerve (aå) zt2qu 
—Pore (ak) 3tai—Hair (gus) ere—Lock (aie) ererre—Forehead 
(HRS) em—Saliva (Afan) feim—(f3rsr3) —Penis (tifa) erg— 
Blood (sers) fara ae, &erei—Trachea (fam) farsra Hs—Glans 
penis (A4 Ufa) peu, Hea ers— Trunk (eH) ei —Bone (ata) 
eaeft—Palm (ura) geht &t g£i—Collar-bone (eíemr-st4) gau— 
Heart (gi¢) gauraxur—Pericardium GHEZIEG LU) grer— Hand (£s) 
«rr site arden amt 
(AILMENTS & BODY EONDITONS asfuf, gzeset—Indigestion 
(isra) ar-trr—Blind (seris) sereagf8—Shortsightedness 
(éaga) Ba T ae (LARA) aftar—Diarrhoea (srafsar) 
8masre—Syphilis (Ama) ata 3a«a—Hernia (fat) sriq—Tears 
(fest) genqa—Eczema (fom) samdt—Yawn (a) me—Stature (RR) 
& exiT—Vomit (ate) &rrem—Jaundice (AR) are sq«—Typhus 
(esma) ewe—Bronchitis (Arga) esrat—One-eyed (dq4-8mgs) HaSI— 
Hunchback (sada) ate, ners —Leprosy (AMA) Asaga, enssr— 
Constipation («ifxedsra) gfd—Worm ci aw —Measles (Ayra) ar 
—Scabies, (hda) vaixfiI— Cough (ath) gat —ltch (Fa) Ga Ht edt— 
Anaemia (Afan) €A HI agT—Bleeding (Afen) a ae 
(ARs) miura—Abortion (Yalea) mA—Syphilis (Aqra) zerare— 
Sore throat (ils e) Tet doaT—Hoarseness (ea) magen, Teri — 
Tonsil (Ra) TIS—Tumour (am) Freét—Gland (As) 4m—Dumb 
(SH) risrr—Bald (ates) ura—Wound (4s) aam art chi AfA— Giddiness 
(MAI) «di az1— Obesity (sitsfaet) ute —Hurt (gé) $ie:ir—Sneezing 
(fort) srexara—Cancer (d) sreitex—Dropsy (grat) srera—Coryza 
(itor) ost, sfrawa«—Ague (Wg) siwri—Yawning (ffe) sar, gar— 
Fever (AR) $s—Chill (feet) saR— Belching (dfe) a-qeedi—Health 
(èra) Yr—Spittle (Aca) «aI—Asthma (wan) «á— Pain (da) a (fA 
c&r)—Headache (èa) ad (Qe &r)—Stomachache (raua) a«a— 
Loose-stool, motion («isi KA, Ala) ale—Ringworm (Rra) gsret— 
Lean (A7) qme g-Ha—Psychosis (asaan) «af&.— Long- 
sightedness (ai-aisiesta) asie, spamraett tu — Bronchitis 
(maaga) qaxf—Epistaxis (ARRA) 7a ex, na—Sprain (AM7) 


fiar eI—Narcolepsy (mah) Ala—Sleep (xeftu) Ala 4 aT 
Insomnia (g-atf=7aT) ues —Stone (Mm) uzffaI— Sweat (Ñe) urmrei— Mad 
(As) maaa, S-Are—Lunacy (egt) dia (diu)—Pus (us) üfasi— 
Dysentery (stgd¢t) uex—Leucorrhoea (ferefszr) uma—Thirst (u48) 
tetT—Plague (tet) wat, qei«r—Pimple (fae) wrer—Boil (daa) siena, 
«m—Phlegm (Fels) samiix—Piles (urge) agus, HYAS—Diabetes 
(srafacter) qur—Sore (ak) sta1—Dwarf (garh) smrx—Fistula (Aga) 
q-«nfi—Lack of appetite (Ar afm ufüerse) nder—Griping (asf) 
Heda, e»esi— Constipation ae q«qr—Wart (afé) FeraRt— 
Plague (tet) RrefI— Epilepsy (AAi MUR SUM ag ole (ufa) Ha— 
Urine (afea) atfearfe-e—Cataract (hle) aldtgri—Typhoid (arms) 
acd si?rI— Hepatitis (gurfefexr) atfesa—Hymen vaginale (greg 
deridet) aR—Saliva (Afar) q emrar—Sunstroke (axle) fder—Stool 
(ga) «xofturar—Anaemia (Aa) vremaumr—Tuberculosis 
(angaa) thI— Disease (Rfi) eier—Lame (A7) cSt gar— 
Dengue (S11) afta sa«—Influenza (Fu) sflaer—Small-pox (ret 
fe) Aa E (atent) uiw— Breath (sz) Ga— 
Swelling (Afin) qxsrt—Albino (vad) qsme—Gonorrhoea 
(mRRa) xiugvfI— Diarrhoea (staat) tR—Voice (alae) t<aza—healthy 
(èA) f&uc&i—Hiccup (Rara) &wr—Cholera (alert) gau—Heart (gré) 
gaa fslecil-sier—Pericarditis (GRarfsfea) ag1— Consumption (PRTA) 
&rer-arra (arefa)—Anorexia (Q«lvfezrar) Asy 
(DRESSES) srax—Lining (asf) Se Sica (fa) aifirar 
(atett)—Bodice (aifsa) sits etch (eu) —Hat (fe) f41—Wool (qs) 
#usI—Cloth (atu) esu3—Clothes (aie) HAaa—Belt (dee) 
adts—Shirt (sré) wats er aag — Shirting (fén) aeacat— Blanket 
(Ahe) ettii—Cap (du) &s7fiz—Cashmere (24h) amari— 
Diaper brocade (Rar ales) feari—Border (asx) fenfara— 
Canvas (aa) ale—Coat (ale) ale-caqa—Suit (ae) Te— 
Mattress (32x17) fifa —Suspenders (aedsd) Fea-aq—Muffler 
(em) ursi —Skirt (Fré) Gae—Veil (der) areze—Sheet (afte) ste— 
Chintz (fies) ster aten—Socks (ifa) smart; derer, 2274] ae 
—Damask ($e) sreft—Gauze (ais) srifaar—Underwear 
(aievfarav) sfr2— Drill (fcr) Sta—Pocket (dhe) zrre«—Trimming 
(RAT) etdi—Cap (Hu) «uzr—Scarf (earth) aerid—Laces (fea) arm 
—Thread (s) diferzri—Towel (Ada) ««ard—Gloves (tea) arem 
—Shawl (ŭa) tgI—Lace (A4) uacri— Trousers (zrssmí), Pant 


(dz) ursmmr—Pyjama (ursemar) wqét—Jacket (sese) weretta— 
Flannel (vette) ctar—Tape (%9) qe1—Button (sea) aar exe— 
Chester, Overcoat (dez, aita«aie) mana—Velvet (dede) mrsfi— 
Border (afsx) er mei—Linen (fea) 2tst—Stockings (seffeszer) 
maam —Oil-cloth (armzer-areií?r) «srré—Quilt (fece) 5 —Darning 
(arf) e$—Cotton (rica) *«mer—Handkerchief (esaedth) lra 
—Silk (fae) aaa, atm—Gown (msa) ezr—Longcloth (efferre) 
aem—Long skirt (eif Spe) aéf—Uniform (afr) araane— 
Waist-coat (ae-ale) asi—Serge (asf) ared—Satin (3&4) «ermi— 
Turban (ed) qa—Yarn (ard) qe a eusr—Suiting (3ifér) area 4T 
—Bright colour (size maa) get 9 T— Light colour (atge eser) 
wr site Red 


RELATIONS 


aAA, uorara— Guest (ee) sremme;— Teacher (Aar) arr, AreaI— 
Mother (Hae) fejrgayx— Tenant (tJe) 3u-ucft—Mistress (ARa) 3e— 
Preceptor (fide) urgae— Customer (sen) urgr—Uncle (simmer) 
Wrdi—Aunt (sir) der—Disciple (freuen) srdiax—Landlord 
(Asas) meh, Gort, &avrdt, 32&—Sister-in-law (firsex-g4-eif) exte HAT 
—Adopted daughter (Usiftes Siex) «xe YA—Adopted son (Usiftes 
a7) arer—Grandfather (3vswrex) «ráéti—Grandmother (vener) «rama 
—Son-in-law (44-34-01) ald (Rr3)—Friend (ts) 4Td1—Maternal- 
grandfather (feda usmer) E e (deta 
usar) ufa—Husband (gis) ucdt—Wife (agh jii m E 
in-law (sfex- F -&if) füar—Father (Preg a seni w) qot— 
Daughter (sfex) W1—Love affection (aa aasa) d4i—Lover (eae) 
sg4—Sister (fixe) qgdlé— Brother-in-law (srex-g4-eif) adon, sTio— 
Nephew (31) Atoh, «stt —Niece (Aa) smi—Brother (sraz) armr— 
Maternal uncle (Aeda sipa) AT4I—Maternal aunt (eda aie) 
qafaiser— Client (rge) HhfI— Mother's sister (Had Awr) «der— 
Concubine, keep, mistress (Hlaqaiss Alu, feta) «Wfr—Patient 
(dfe) arfsxr—Heir (Cae) fSr&— Pupil (vifa) um—Own (si) aR 
Father-in-law (terex-z4-eii) ara—Mother-in-law (Fee-s4-e) xisitr— 
Relation (fselsr1) xisisfl—Relative (RaRa) AAA ej z—Step- 
daughter (xéu-sfex) HA Ya—Step-son (xéu-xr3) AAA frat—Step- 
father (xé&u-wrex) Udell sigd—Step-sister (xéu-farex) xitderr sTé— 


Step-brother (xéu-srax) Bel GAM 
(HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES) arerari—Almirah (verfa) aaar 
(ar 3)—Cupboard (ss) atach, aza—Mortar (A&R) ai my— 
Cinder (firsx) aifféi—Hearth (gÅ) simsarar—Thimble (f2izarer) aict, 
At, aréva—Bobbin (affa) seft—Iron (sara) $sr3—Fuel (ver) 
e&srel—Cauldron (aies4) s&ser—Blanket (ihe) Hoa, ?rrsrer— 
Ladle (Asa) e&d3«d«—Canister (Aree) df —Comb (eia) qxf1— 
Chair (x3) aiei—Fork (mtt) &ra—Funnel (Faa) mI, ddara—Jar 
(sm) wueser—Pastry-board (de¢l-ats) «erá—Mat (Ae) aaa— 
Spoon (a) wert, :$«rt—Sieve (Ma) wre:—Bed-sheet SE afte) 
arfi—Key (ft) ururi—Cot (aie) ferrer— Tong (et) fast 
Chimney (fs) usgr—Stove (seta) get (fasieft a1)--Electric- 
stove (sefaen-eela) oSl—Stick (Ra) &erar—Umbrella (sistem) 
ster qex—Attache (case) (aréxft) smemr—Cobweb (riada) sieht 
(us ct) —Grate (3e) zrz—Broom (398) gier—Swing (fei) 2— 
Tray (2) eta £i—Basket (aree) f2sarT—Box (daN) sim—Bowl 
(arse) afehar—Pillow (fae) afesa ar Fremm—Pillow-cover (fact- 
hae) a —Balance (aa) asact—Saucer (aR) ar—Wire (ara) 
atett—Lock (eife) fersrsti— Safe (ath) a-qz—Oven (atda) ureft— 
Plate (tte) edur— Mirror (fax) faraens ci fafaur—Match-box 
(frar-aiferar) araos cft diceft—Match-stick (3ra-fe&e) a-a-ale-t— 
Toothpick (gufa) &«i-zisr1—Tooth-powder (z*r-urssx) em— 
Thread (às) suarfi—Censer (3t) 3e1—Tap (£u) uci—Bed 
(sts) ureri—Palanquin (Geis) urmrera—Door-mat (sh-3e) 
dienar1—Spittoon (fea) urrem—Cup (Fa) wrqa—Chandelier 
(MRAR) werara—Flower-vase (ra-ara) Teal At mA— 
Perambulator (?zqcex) sxflI—Wick (face) ada—Pot (ute), 
Container (eax), Utensils (a¢f-aera) qed—Button (aes) sus 
wl dea —Ice-box (3ga-atas) smeét—Bucket (ahe) qxesr— 
Brush (aar) 3er3—Rolling pin (afer faz) staer—Bottle (diea) str 
—Sack (àa) Fu-ft—Churner (x4) Fata, afhar—Bolster (Aeae) 
awd enr ur3—Churn (xr) AA ar der—Kerosene oil (he faa affare) 
quet—Pestle (Gea) Agi—Table (tae) ataafi—Candle (asa) 
venreit, Uett—Dish (Rar) tors, fererm—Quilt (afre) «e«rr—Rope 
(tq) eeefi—String (fe) u—Ash (sr) eirarem—Table desk 
(tact Seen) etizr-fi—Pen (da) efu—Lamp (a4) eiteI——Bowl (arae) 
qe eim cht arera—Wardrobe (ats Ña) sftsff—Phial (Praa) ers 


—Box (afa) «tar —Nut cracker (4e-8c3) Aes —Knitting 
needle (fafe fga) aqa —Soap (aa) urquerit —Soap-case 
(ma-a) Amman, Ha —Casket (eee) qyélt—Flagon (Ama) 
si— Needle (Aa) Ag (Raå)—Pincers (fif) garr —Hubble- 
Bubble (gae-aaa)/ Hookah ( ) Tet sie amagar 
(ORNAMENTS AND JEWELS) —Ring (R) HTa, hSIi— 
Bracelet (sacte) rA— Chain (a4) «ier (rst &)—Brooch (ara) 
chia, A (ara At)—Nose-pin (ata-fta) evfus—Tops (A) MAar 
—Zircon (Raa) uiét—Silver (Aer) fraat—Clip (Fa) qå— 
Bangle (de) srargzra—Jewellery (qoas) Aa (2i )—Head- 
locket (&s- witcha) aam—Medal (Ase) acm (HH e&)—Ear stud 
(Sax ves) atst, Hra, uddi—Wristlet (Rede) ta—Nose-ring (atg- 
fin) ftera— Sapphire (dmm) uar—Emerald baie Nan dcéi—Belt 
(dec) urmetisai—Anklet (rae) Gaersi—Topaz (Aa) utercbt, eftrar 
uc?—Opal (iua) v&iatsrr— Turquoise (Rag) amqa-z—Armlet 
(smiele) ari ht s—Hair-pin (&amr-fü) faecv—Quartz (aafees) 
qf —hRuby (eat) arem, gs—Necklace (Aneta), Garland 
(mAvs) Fpe—Tiara (fear), Crown (Ts) qdm—Coral (eive) 
aldi—Pearl (def) mA A u—Mother of pearl (Haz Am uel) 
—Cat's eye (&ea ang) €RI—Diamond (srie) sirfra/arer 
(MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS) fire — Guitar (fer) &é—Bell (ac) 
xir, arafi—Harp (grd) gif, Sal, sxarei— Cymbal (Ara) sH— 
Tambourine (rasa) gigit—Drumet (s8e) eter—Drum (38) 
&lIere—Tomtom (Anea) qsem—Tabor (eax) qxél—Clarion 
(RRaa) mmrer— Drum (sa) füzradt—Piano (Aad) dsn—Banjo 
(m) derr—Violin (arafera) si«qct—Flute (use) dt23-arom—Mouth- 
organ (urs?1-aifif4) Aah dH—Bagpipe (drga) gin—jew's 
harp (sy's am) sredrá—Clarionet (aARaAe) sii—Conch (ara) 
ale—Sarod (aAa) Aar— Sitar (Rar) fiar ar fapar—Bugle 
(sre) AA—Whistle (aa) greaifdag—Harmonium ( 
ar-a 
(CEREALS AND EATABLES) star—Pickle (Ara) aama, ara, 
, @l—Grain (314) 3igx—Pigeon pea (ARa di) sreree— 
Arrowroot (tec) arer—F lour (R) zemrdtarar—Comfit 
(afe) zs&—Phaseolies mungo (Rata Ant) edt, ssi, Wear 
—Curry (FÅ) &sgar— Coffee (arth) &rar—Minced meat (fà-s 
He) «enti—Ice-cream (arga-ssr), Kulfi (eth) xar— Cluster 


bean (aeteex da) tà—Wheat (dte) A—Clarified butter 
(acres aer), Ghee (el) ma ex—Field pea (ies dt) ae-f1— 
Sauce (fa) aaI—Gram (ura) uurdt—Chapati (are) araa —Rice 
(aga) ara—Tea (å) fasal—Beaten paddy (hea Ut) AA— 
Sugar (WR) atex—Bran (J7) Sal, u-fiz—Cheese (ata) sam, ART 
searfe mer ararer— Millet (fActz) srerara—Snacks (Aaa) sré—Oat 
(aile) «r$ «iT amer—Oat-meal (arte-7fier) sft—Barley (aret) spam, 
Wleri—Great millet (3e facte) sp, 9, wWeal—Broth (sifer) azar, 
adesii— Vegetable (dfsrésrer) farer— Sesame (Aaa) dat— Oil (afaa) 
aferai—Gruel (que) adl —Curd (F£) ari—Pulse (uer) Ra ar itor 
—Lunch (six) «$—Milk (fare) eri—Paddy (aS) eurex ht se-fi— 
Tomato ketchup/sauce (eet aa/aaa) 4iR—Cheese (Aa) 
ura 3lél—Loaf (ath) ulxa—Poppy (ufdt) ser eer ia—Gum acacia 
(ma arehfirar) aem—Ice (ssa) amemr—Pearl millet (ucf facia) fare 
—Biscuit (Afe) szzI—Corn-ear (id-07) Att, aTad—Feast 
(Pr) sitsr3—F ood (us) ne á—Maize (Aq) ze «r3— Butter (sex) 
qex—Pea (dt) ngt —Whey (c2) nerré—Cream (sh) Fae—Lentil 
(ARa) Ara— Meat (Ate) nia (ma ei)—Beef (att) nia (acne enr)— 
Mutton (Ae) are (Jer a&1)—Pork (atch) fareráé—Sweetmeat 
(efter) fasi—Sugar-candy (spm-8-31) FxesI—murabba (an), 
Conserve (asd) 3«mq—Puffed rice (ums usa) HI—Kidney- 
bean (fàxs-t-di3) 3er—Maida (Aart) alet—Buck-wheat (ar-a) 
d£, avai— Mustard (Aes) Ua ei smera— Dinner (RR) 3£1— 
Castor-seed (hev-dis) a4), saciztét —Bread (sra) sre HI So — 
Loaf-sugar (ei-spm) srfa—Syrup (faa) afer, wa, arsrfi— 
Treacle (Aaa) sgra—Wine (ara) ?rea—Honey (8f) aval— 
Mustard (aes) faer—Vinegar (AIr) qsfi—Semolina 
(aatfera) ahe «i—White mustard (gre mee) mare 
(SPICES) arm, Facax—Aloe (eit) stomatal zT «qva! 3morarg-3— 
Parsley (areeft) arerarzd— Caraway (9rd) 3istaisa enr «d— 
Thymol (agna) 3raxe—Ginger (fsism) aah, 3raxftI—Linseed 
(Made) stiaet—Phyllanthus emblica (finct-?rer vaar) zermaxdi— 
Cardamom (arera) eer, 3x—Catechu (&feq) &uyx—Camphor 
($r) eit srizT—Nitre (a1gez) eeitsftt—Nigella (a330) ej«qs3i— 
Musk (Heh) &xfia—vVitriol (fafzarer) art fd—Black pepper 
(scien dux) He finecsc—Pseudo-alum (egaa) har—Saffron 
(àma) alha—Cocain (atha) za7fi—Yeast (de) r898—Popy 


seed (ufdt dts) a-z4—5Sandal (Hga) faeraat—Chirata (ferar) 
smquer—Nutmeg (aca) smfasfi—Mace (Aa) sftz—Cumin seed 
(aAa ats) fact, eraferer— Niger (fax) qerfi—Basil (sacred basil) 
(Afaa) dsrura —Cassia (sbfsrar) arerdátdt—Cinnamon (fzraria) afaa 
—Coriander seed (ARo: as) ma; —Salt (ar) NAA e «a— 
Menthol (aaziet) sffe—Indian madder (ifa Ase) arsper— 
Gall-nut (3ter-2e) frd —Red pepper, chilli ({sdur, feet) Ftdt— 
Liquorice (Aea) eii—Clove (aca) a hae—Madow 
saffron (Ast awe) fSreerá—Origanum (araa) smser— 
Saltpetre (mede) «vitz, sm —Alkali (stench) ahar— 
Litharge (qara) ot dae—Pistil (ARa) qaNt—Betel-nut (stecr- 
4e) ama — Senna (Aa) 8fe—Dry ginger (sts Ris) «iu — 
Aniseed (@fetts) erqarm—Sago (arm) geél—Turmeric (zeae) 
@s—Myrobalan (Atseraet) aa (wathfest) zafzror 


ual 
(MINERALS) 3tchth—Cornelian (afer) stucan— Mica (Alsat) 
amatet—Touchstone (eels) alae (uem aI) —Coal (ale) afara 
eiter—Iron ore (sae sik) vafaur— Chalk (ure) Taa—Sulphur 
(aem) 7es=—Red ochre Rs atar) THA Ueue— Flint (ie) «i£— 
Silver (Aen) srear—Zinc (fie) aiar—Copper (aiar) Gear, Aten 
autet—Blue vitriol (sq fafeact) sje a1—Grey tin (4 fea) 3ef4— 
Natron (3el4) uar ae, wierre—Steel (te) oRI—Mercury 
(mat) faesa—Bitumen (faga) sr-aisr—Grey copper (3 aR) 
AA at der—Kerosene oil (ARa afaa) zimr—rTin (fex) wara— 
Yellow ochre (ae site) eier—Iron (sae) teat det, detferaa— 
Rock oil (Ñr ataa) Reterss—Steatite (fess) qer— 
Antimony (Aai) dfaar—Arsenic (sda) avait, Fear fazi— 
Fuller's earth (Gad a4) athe star, Ya sre —Muscovite 
(mentang) aAA uem —Shale (te) few, f¥ez—Cinnabar (faa) 
dra—Lead (cs) gaca fadi—Plastic-clay (tnfea-aet) ahal— 
White lead (gre ets) Aaa, —Soap stone (utu RA) AeA 
Marble (mda) gxaretr—Orpiment (afte) gat aff gach AT 
(TREES AND THEIR PARTS) siqx—Germ (sr) armec—Guava 
(qera) s1atth— Polyalthia (uterarfe?rar) sama—Mango (ant) za«f1— 
Tamarind (2zrfis) ran— Graft (mee) enel, Ha, epferesT—Bud 
(ars) &-«—Bulb (ares) HIS—Wood (qs) eier—Thorn (2f) Toett— 
Stone (7) Tar— Pulp (Gea) "ria—Gum (m) *drs—Pine (mA) Bret 


—Bark (atch) f&cre— Skin (fea) Het (atkaet chi) —Coir (PR) sre 
—Root (sec) smi"—Pistil (Afa) zrra—Conifer (Hime) ars— 
Palm (ura) egt, srci—Branch (ara) srs, «e-:1—Stem (RA) Ta— 
Fibre (tga) uxr —Pollen (ate) uxrT e:i—Pollen-grain (utcta- 
Ja) ant aferrpt—Pollen tube (ulcia-egs) uxfi—Leaf (em) usre-z— 
Bubil (afar) ya1—Stamen (R7) we-—hRootstalk (eet) uer 
—Flower (Geax) ave, ss—Banyan (afar) qqei—Acacia 
arabica (sr&firar ar farenr) sftsr—Seed (ats) ai:—Bamboo (37a) 
sisra3—Birch (ard) «8—Juice (A) *31—Fibre (Frag) arar— 
Branch (siia) «3, as—Cypress (mada) anrara—Teak (Aa) fra 
—Abbizzia labbek (Ufafsrar eden) See, ute, fror— Cactus (ee) 
, thet, Hd site efeorai 
(FLOWERS, FRUITS, DRY FRUITS & VEGETABLES) si3lc— 
Chestnut (aac) sraxe—Ginger (Asr) srarima— Pineapple (mafa) 
3, alfe4—Pomegranate (ufdd4e) srmea—Guava (stat) 3rqpar— 
Plum (4) siq—Grape (d0) sisik—Fig (fi) ama, sra—Mango (Ant) 
arg —Peach (da) amg—Potato (uleet) sitet sser—Bokhara plum 
(aar tera) arepar— Plum (tera) 23e —Tamarind (eas) $«— 
Sugarcane (Urha) hast, PkeI—Cucumber (hha) eegei—Jack-fruit 
(stch-tgc) che—Pumpkin (Gute) HAR—Carambola (suse) e-x— 
Oleander (sictdse) HAa—Lotus (alee) Hafertt, Hafert—Lily (Reit 
aeo—Bitter gourd (faex 3[sré) SrI—Cashewnut (hga) esfrumer— 
Red pumpkin gourd (Rs ufa Wars) fessrfasT— Currant (cese) ppa 
—Mushroom (ume) hacl, hast—Pandanus (dara) &er—Banana 
(ma) entes, we—Cucurbit gourd (harfe Tas) wr —Date (ez) 
weqsm—Musk melon (Heb Aer) Get -is—Lime (as) Et dd—Sour 
cherry (max det) sgari—Apricot (wel) menta, wentasr— Citron (feta) 
TTe«— Carrot (&e) "iem f—Knolkhol (aata) 3eraraat— 
Chrysanthemum (häma) 3erdgét—Touch-me- not (ca-Al-ATe) Tet 
sgx— Daisy (Sft) zTers—Rose (07) Je Sher—Boll (afea (set) 3ter—Marigold 
(Aere) ur—Grass (uri) fear, qxá—Luffa (err) daur, sixel—Colocesia 
antiquorum pitas Abia fafeist—Snake gourd (Wa sts) aac 
—Jasmine (staf) urar—Magnolia (Àa) frat akt—Luffa gourd 
(quer gré) faermern—Pinus gerardiana (ursda Ram) dla—Sapodilla 
(Afe) qya-x—Sugar beet (WR sz) dters—Amaranthus (umm) 
stHtc-<—Amorphophallus campanulatus ( puree) 
sitet 3ia—Crab apple (sha Quer) siet dierré—Prickly amaranth (Marei 


VARY) sot srqar—Japanese plum (sashes wa) smrr—Black berry 
(scele kh) stqer— Olive (afaa) aa — Tobacco (Adat) avqsr— Water 
melon (afex Heil) a«—Currant (ale) erqxt—Belladona (serretrar) afar 
—Coriander (ARSE) aefra—Narcissus (maa) artHt—Prickly 
pear (Macet fae) ariitat—Cobra flower (alse tear) zrfszer— 
Coconut (aiae) aret—Orange (ARa) 4tg—Lemon (A77) ugsm— 
Hemp (èm) adtai—Papaya (aura) Gat 741—Brassica-campestrice 
(sifttcnl-heeetsa) uxaer— Trichosanthes dioica (feaHte-ea feasa) 
Uerst udtatI—Mountain papaya (Area Fora) ur1—Betel (sleet) urere;i— 
Spinach laa nda duentorum ( (fer gdelva) fü«ar— 
gucci DEC ) qár—Mint (faz) di«a—Poppy (Ad) umer—Onion 
XM T (aidea) wrerar—Grawia asiatica 
UR vf3yarfecnr) aaa — Lilac (feet) aujmsm—Pyrus malus (Usa 
Sera) srari—Almond (ueris) sausr—Sweet violet (ele aade) smit 
—Cabbage (ða) aia, hast, dab —Sisal-hemp (xfivrer-2zd) STI 
Brinjal (fsieifer) fsisl—Lady finger («rst fr) ye1—Corn-ear (P-R) 
qex—Pea (tt) a&a—Night shade (atse-sts) marar—Euryle forex 
(a wise) areer— Malta (ameer) frd—chilli (fees) AA d31—Sweet 
cherry (xdle deh) 34381— Raisin (sf) maet —Groundnut (grise) 
q«ft—Raddish (efear) dixrzf—Mosambi (atest) «areji— Yam (ura) «i— 
Cotton (aie) A7 sX]—R ose Berry (tot st) efrdl— Lichi (effe) strep 
—Sweetpotato (eieutect) amara, Fale], 3mg—Peach (dla) sitrar— 
Custard apple (axes Quer) srersri— Turnip (effa) sreqa—Mulberry 
(mads) r3—Flax (ete) Gea wer— Berry (st) «rera (Gat)—Lettuce 
(aa) «rqarar—Sago (arm) Rrarer—Water nut (diez 4e) 4—Bean 
(41) da—Apple (Quer) HazI—Orange (Ra) F4a—Silk-cotton (fAcH- 
pica) Uda Sie Sach APT 
(BUILDINGS AND THEIR PARTS) aent, nlei—Attic (Rean) 
srarureta— Orphanage (Aha) armem—Niche (Aa) iA — 
Hearth (gå) amam, Afrana —Hospital (gif&reer) aria— 
Courtyard (a#léarg) s4Ra—Building (fafesi) e—Room (a) 
aada, TIsami—Slaughter-house (xeifex-grasi) enmerar— 
Factory (aed) ara, ertt, d:r1—Cornice (afta) feer—Fort 
(mié) exfrar—Bracket (she) zaae1— Tile (age) zaferara—Granary 
(2:41) Raschi—Window (fast) qt—Peg (d) ~us—Storey (velt) 
"fermr—Gallery (tert) Rresms— Church (Tå) Fars, Fare—Dome 
(st) aq — Platform (teizmr)/Parapet (arde) fafsarari— 


Aviary RAA) fafsarae—Zoo (4) d7fis—Octroi-post (aiferera- 
ake) dkae—Door-frame (2R-ha) dea Sa—Terrace (Ra) ss— 
Bar (am) &a (Hue chi) —Roof (Sth) sa (313 &1)—Ceiling (afer) 
sum —Shed (sts) smeft—Lattice (fea) simem—Railing (ferm) sishk 
—Chain (x4) z3hr—Peep-hole (dtu-gtei) zitust—Cottage 
(aa) sA, «geftsr— Threshold (anes) agearaI—Underground 
cell (aisvuris Get) exatstI— Door (2k) «uav—Office (afra) tect 
—Door-sill (Sk-fae) ue, 2rediv—Beam (da) sjaresr—Chimney 
(faa) aTaera—Drain (34) 4fa—Foundation (Prè) e£i— 
Latrine (ARa) Rae w—Booking office (afar afha) ucer— 
Stone (i) ue3 ar z:mri—Reading room/Study room (sif 
wa /test SA) uedrerr—Gutter (rex) uereas—Plaster (mre) 
unreird—Lunatic asylum (safe agaa) yeaesrera—Library 
(mat) dsrrearar—U rinal (afc) e3f—Floor (uerit) Heari— 
Fountain (mrie4) s-z—Plinth (feu) a«mzarar—Ice Factory 
(arg thaes1) avardi—Portico/Attic (aiftat/vite) a«raar— 
Verandah (avari) dea; —Sitting room/Drawing-room (Afè 
$H/ SIgt-4) siTerr— Bungalow (inat) woer aT HAI—Store 
room (kt SA) HaM—House (ga) mara—Dais (sra) Ho— 
Cloister (acifzxex) Afee—Temple (ma) afesre— Mosque (Hien) 
aea——Palace (dea) agrfaemrer—College (aiferst) Aar— 
Steeple (tua) #3z—Battlement (dee) Aeeta—Arch (aid) 
Waraaaieti—Laboratory (aakext) «atiax— Kitchen (fara) Mera 
—Ventilator (RAe) faerera—School (eee) Sraraanen— 
Gymnasium ( aH) fasfrenta—University (afrafeet) ated 
—Rafter (*uex) srarmm—Bedroom (asen) aga—Courtyard 
(méad) aera—Inn (22) SyS—Bath-room (ay-ea) fatar-a— 
Picture-hall (faae-gict)/Theatre (faadex)/Cinema hall (faa 
gia) Hre—Cement (Ae) zfrél—Stair (sx) An Frara—Barrack 
(sch) afferre 
(TOOLS) srrà—Saw (a1) ier (aiee)—Clamp (at) e&xar—Loom 
(smi) sex, G@e—Razor (az) Sqaqai—Compass (Hara) Hareil— 
Spade (as) gegrét—Axe (Raa) hdt—Scissors (fas) ateg—Oil- 
mill (sitaet-faret) ateg (fa RÀ ate) —Sugar mill (rfa) 
Axe (ta) mf3ar—Trying-angle (2s1-t1e) mierdi—Gauge (rif) 
ma *er1—Bead plane (dts tt) utur—Rasp Ra) s——Dagger 
(èm) $-ft—Cold chisel (sies Aasa) dM, eicit, ear dfi—Sstone 


chisel (xel4 Rta) &epar— Awl (afa) Sist— Oar (sik) axrsj— 
Balance (aaa) axidi— Bagging hook (afi Eh) «xdit chef}— 
Pruning shear (afi far) art ¥aI—Tooling piane (gfeim veta) srt 
—Axis (fara) axrdi—Sickle (Aara) edax err ct :1—Lancet 
(sae) frgré—Anvil (afda) caar—Rudder (Ys) uar $er1— 
Rebate plane (fae wa) uxem— Divider (fSargsx) URTaeTa— 
Spirit-level (f&rfze Aaa) fraari—Syringe (ARa) ta, f3act— 
Screw (xs) Faha—Screw-driver (t-33) Hal—Cleat (aefie) 
wrett—Bar-shear (ar-a) trast, derar HaA—Spade (as) wat 
(mA er) —Last (ere) aR—Colter (Piret) ta-fi—Blowpipe 
(seirurau) aeat—Auger (Am) RA (Sat &1)— Drill (fer) sift— 
Fishing-rod (œf is) arfa&ur—Stock and dies (era: Us sra) 
atch <aI—Smoothing plane («fà tt) dia—Vice (asa) faésfi— 
Needle-point (Asa nise) sre:— Still (Ra) siTft—Bellows 
(deter) s mtateraus—Lever (Hae) Aste z-1—Trying plane (eris 
tet) 3i7431— Mallet (Ace) ear (ster) —Trying plane (21s vela) ter 
(qs1)—Jack plane (ste tt) *di—File (Prga) *311—Dibble (Raa) 
eim«—Anchor (ack) firecft (gt erri &r)—Hone (a) «rgei— 
Plumbine (teats) 3iep—Cone (eta) g?reer—Spanner (ax) 
eursi—Hammer (m) g&—Plough (terram) get HT uT— 
Ploughshare (mmaa) greraie—Hand vice (és asa) ga Aare 
(WARFARE) aoa —Atom bomb (ea ata) afari adt— 
Conscription (FAR) sama (aes)—Aggression (Qsr4) 
ahaor (Urat)—Attack (aèr) ener — Armour (aR) HRAI— 
Cartridge (aroa) feera<t—Fortification (mtéffiassra) «ará— 
Trench (2x) (Ren agrs, eram 4gq—Guerilla warfare (1fseetr 
artan) nter arse scarfe—Ammunition (wager) mefi—Bullet 
(qe) a-AaHTA—Gas-mask (a-nis) RA 35 —Civil-war (fafaer- 
an) {saa Am, ayAn—C Cavalry (haat) d«xr—Siege (ats) srer 
aa, AAn—Navy (341) ci srerer—Battleship (leafa) atu— 
Cannon (7q) atu &r niter—Cannon-ball (#44-aiet) anh 3 het 
ari sH—Explosive-bomb (uasreifara-sfa) arara-<t—Blockade 
(sites) ugs —Submarine (aada) uei q«—Atomic 
warfare (acfa anha) ursrfaen arf? —Brute force (sre vetsf) dat 
alsa are Mel then arh AtesrI— Torpedo boat daa Am, «rer SaI— 
Land force (Ñs wid) mer (@a)—Expedition (RA) aa— 
Bomb (aqn) an ashavI—Bombardment (aisarsa) arza— 


Gunpowder (r1uT433) smeerar— Magazine (Ate) aber erit 
—Provisions (MaA) aaa — Morale (Ma) 4g4—Battle, war 
(dee, am) Fe ?rei—Armaments (seared) gs -etsr— 
Strategy (xéesfl) qa- —Cease-fire (zfrer-mrax) J-s-d — 
Prisoners of war (fsa sith an) 4g-a-at —War minister (aR 
AR) ya-ua —Campaign (Aa) «&ura—Bloodshed 
(rede) imee ht udi—Recruitment (Reie) xar1—Defence 
(Ra) m-am —Defence-ministry (Rha AAA) m-at — 
Defence fund (ftha ths) zam-aianrt ai—Defence service 
(fahr afta) ase aret (akgt)—Combatants (hca) ase arer (Tg) 

—Belligerent nation (dfersr?e 42m) war SIE ers ‘arch au— 
Machine-gun (zsfl4-74) aste arqura—Fighter plane (Prge veta) 
faste—Mutiny (zgfe-ft) agaa- atu—Anti-aircraft gun (vé1- 
uah 74) fdasre—Destroyer (fSeerae) afa—Treaty (AA) 
"gne d4r—Auxiliary force (sneer wis) 8d1—Army, troops 
(arf, ea) Aarmfa— Operation (aaa) Aarit—Demobilization 
(2ufaremsisra) Aarafa—Commander-in-chief (#arse-34-aditwh) Bar 
al Wart sftart—Field-marshal (t&res-zrsfer) srq3—Enemy (fr) 
afta ga— Cold war (ales aie) Oat sik erem 
(PROFESSIONS & OCCUPATIONS) saar dietl—Newspaper 
vendor (Au: dax) srmie—Teacher (cra) sfia«ar—Engineer 
(faa) sé, rarer—Milkman (fens) stele, arra —Milkmaid 
(casts) sits sar arert—Compounder (Parse?) quzimremn—Novelist 
(Fafa) esfd—Poet (Mue) exari—Butcher (qux) erem—Artist (3mféxe) 
arhR—Artisan (affs) e-durere—cChauffeur (0m) fdsura—Farmer 
(trax) «gr —Potter (utex) HoisI—Green vendor (Ma dex) Hol— 
Coolie (eft) e&taarr—Coachman (erasa) s (e&erx) 
weed areir—Turner (es) gar Helsi—Retailer (Rèn) Te eie—Prose- 
writer (Shot xrzex) 7eft—Perfumer (uum) mmétari—Coachman 
(mrata) wusndt—Peon (fas) g-emw—Author (sitar) fepresr—Artist, 
painter (arféze, dex) dan & cle eum arer—vaccinator (after) 
dichlar—Watchman (maña) ssgfg—Surgeon (asia) srffay— Landlord 
(sag) srgm.—Magician (AfA) fereamsr—Book-binder (sc-srisx) 
siereI—Weaver (Aar) Gat sar arer—Shoemaker (He) sites — 
Jeweller (3807) asa am am—Compositor (afer) | óóxI—Brasier 
(ARAR) Schare—Contractor (Pièger) sraex— Doctor (efre) stfehar— 
Postman (uke44) aserdi—Tabla player (aam verax) antet, udaret— 


Betel-seller (st¢a-aer) deff—Oilman (afara) asif—Tailor (tex) gara 
—Broker (sila) «ar facsar—Druggist (sfiee)/Chemist (hfe) ará— 
Midwife (fAsatsth) ga fafaxum—Dentist. (SRE) &erday—Shopkeeper 
(xah) «a— Messenger (Adar) er—Nurse (aa) yfat—Carder 
(are) atst—Washerman (agra) etfad—wWasherwoman (algal) 
aeaddta—Draftsman (sess) Art arer—Dancer (Side) AeaarR— 
Dramatist (SAfexe) aMaté—Baker (aa) faxteta—Inspector (Qr?) 
Areas ae arem—Auctioneer (rR) ustarS—Examiner (AR) 
geiféa—Priest (dike) yas enr fauret, seeth—Constable (aia) 
WenIsre— Publisher (AR) Wael —Manager (239r) thetatren— 
Hawker (gfenx) mie rat areii—Photographer (Pen) seá— 
Carpenter (ade) ssmsrI— Draper (Sux) a8 aT fene àA arer— 
Conductor (hege?) ster fdchar—Seedsman (xfraza4) srvsg—Butler 
(ace) ngar — Fisherman (farsa) aaa sem ari—Operator (stax) 
afa um was FretI—Cleaner (in) Feetle—Boatman (stes) mgxir— 
Water carrier (me dae) nii (srgretl) —Sailor (Q) ret SA are — 
Carrier (Raz) aifer—Proprietor (marger) T cde (MER) 
Haar —Enameller (aen) fett—Mechanic (afaa) ya —Agent 
(usiz) qae —Printer (Mex) gf, afde, SUS ey (mah) Hear (31111) — 
Sweeper (r) 4tI—Cobbler (alse) taradt—Chemist (fee) 
wdlgur—Cook (pr) vreir—Mason (Aaa) vmerilfasi—Politician (utferfefsrasr) 
Qafa (saiidt)—Cashier (WNR) ta & fene ga are— Train ticket 
examiner, T.T.E (¢4 fée oie, dododo) errs arer—Inkman 
(aa) S mrmer— Painter (dex) Ra — Dyer (Sigs) eae — Writer (ager) 
eitex—Blacksmith (Aau) achti—Advocate (usalthe) dg— 
Physician (faa) faieqar—Artisan (srifésra) seu da—Surgeon 
(asta) fSr&éres— Teacher (rar) often ena amem—Glazier (referas) Haar 
—Musician (xiferfSyra) agsa—Groom (qa) «ré «cr asm—Sanitary 
Inspector (Meet 3xdaex) qpm«—Goldsmith (rresferr) etays— 
Merchant (zrdve) dae (3fdes)—Sculptor (heuer) qi urae-—Editor 
(ufsex) sours, aré— Barber (sess) geraré—Confectioner 
(s-tasrax)/ Halwai (gaard) greet 8 sarar fier arem—Waiter (dex) 
erue arae 
(BUSINESS) cima at sre (asrefifa)—Inflation (aAa) enrfafer 
éslI—After date bill (sex 3e fact) andar u3—Forwarding 
letter (praf cee) am uim sraenmfi—Call in advance (ceret 34 
Usaial) afi aft eir—Advances accounts (Usaifaa uesries) 


aaa dsfl—Fixed capital (fines Aca) aaa de—Open Cheque 
(sites dep) aara ermrar—Paying capacity (dir FARA) arférenzur 
ua—Letter of authorisation (dex afm aifererastsra) AAA dsfi— 
Authorised capital (sifuktegs &ftect) arfümqar—Occupation 
money (ragà At) sr1fsta —U nearned (aad) afar acne 
amara fafa—Compulsory reserve (duceret Red) ar lez, Aa 
Endorsement (éstefsle) aga AsI—Approved Currency 
(Vues eet) armrur RU, a-a er er3—Bad debt (as 3e) anra oT 
aa—Bad debt account (ìs 3e uarie) siefeqaeen, farra— 
Economy (Yar) steceniferen SuTe—Short-term credit (srré-exf 
shfee) afacara acti—Demand loan (feuis am) afara ee—Call 
rate (aie le) aach 3ammqa-dt—Net income (3e garn) asari 3cur— 
Floating debt (fèn 3’e) nèf da;—Order Sen qu. (ari ach) 
sur—Emergency credit (ae Hae) am, amre-fi— 
Income (gaan) afer ciar—Initial account (zfafsraer aree) 
aad am— Recurring deposit (aft f2urfsre) sient qe— 
Industrial bank (gsfeeact dem) sitaa—Average (Vata) sited a— 
Average rate (Vata 3e) aiia z3—Average distance (tara 
faxta) små faci— Bill of collection (faa affi enetersra) Fact aTa— 
Suspended debt (aaifes 3c) saz fafa da—Postdated cheque 
(meks tan) sar waI—Credit deposit (HRe Rufe) ser-us, 
ard-qa—Letter of credit (sez am hfe) sere fsrft—Sale on 
credit (ae aif4 shfac) sere etear— Credit account (Afer state) 
san, »kur— Credit (He) ausiterI— Consumer (eH) 3usiteer 
HTeI—Consumer's goods («qmi su) redt sdi—Rough day- 
book (vt 3-qen) HA A HA chimra—Bottom price (dien mga) HAs, 
aurst4—Earning (afr) aot aret AeaI—Floatation (èa) mat- 
gt3—Loan balance (ceita-3cfst) esf & taaR—Debtors for loan 
(Sed mis aM) aot & eda —Creditors for loan (shfeeat mR aa) 
ada, athe<—Employee (red) arrs-dari—Paper scale (du 
hel) MTs! AsI—Paper currency (dus weet) egj«urar—Factory 
(Aaret) ard—Job (sila) ari dsfl—Working capital (affı 
hftect) aA sgurT— Time money (eres nÀ) cra, qnea—Price 
(msa) chrra-aefl—Price list («isa fere) eer HATS—Gross earning 
(ata ait) ga grf—Gross loss (ata eife) e qara3—Blank 
endorsement (sie Usktae) aardt—Cashier (fax) ast srmr— 
Standing credit (xéfir He) ast gt —Overdue bill (sitae 


farer) «rd eir faer—Bill of costs (faa sith ales) «rd & edax— 
Creditors for expenses (sfaed mr vaerdfsra) zarar sure—Credit 
book (fe qa) «rar srar—Book deposit (qa Rafe) zarar sgur— 
Book debt (qm 3c) ara ama, eg amr—Net income (3e sha) 
axl tips agt—Petty cash book (adl Ha qe) Gat da—Blank 
cheque (ich da) wei: xuéft (mma 1) —Open delivery (of 
goods) aita RA (sit gea) Get uat eir arar1—Loose leaf 
ledger («ri effi ctor) eit gust— Lost bill of exchange (eife far 
Sith Vertaal) mer, Weh—Customer (aem) mga Glal—Sales 
ledger (Gea cis) urge eid—Customer's account (peng 
Valse) Fed sed aleta—Fluctuation (AFA) wer 32m — 
Revolving credit (Rafe fee) aa mm —Floating charge 
(Gefen ars) «rez 3sm«—hRunning credit (fT hfe) ae evsi— 
Current loan («3e al) ursa srmr—Current deposit (axe feutivc) 
Wel AA, "rs «mar—Current account (ese venie) ex ATR 
Chartered accountant (urés variée) qars gst—Discharged 
bill (feared feet) Fat esit—Discharged loan (f2erss eia) da 
ma deeneaued deposit (aa fuse) am aeaI—Crediting 
(shfafér) am a át—Paying-in-book (ds1-34-qe) srar sarai— 
Deposit ledger (Rafe eror) vraradt gSt— Bill as security (fact 
) am udi—Pay-in-slip (d-24-feeru) srar ux— Credit 
note (shfSe ate) sat da;— Bank of deposit (Ja sith fauffsre) sar 
qsI—Deposit currency (Rafe weet) srar <HA—Deposit 
amount (Rufe vaise) am yfsiex—Deposit register (fuse 
weer) HA eivar—Deposit account (Rufe yare) eit dte— 
Forged note (tiv ale) snam u3—Risk note (fia Ale) easet ax 
—Mint par (fiie um) Aaro, xirarsavr—Book transfer (qa 
giam) ge-te—Wear and tear (faz ve feux) gat «—Bad debt 
(sts Se) qa «ét ss «rar— Demand cash credit (Rais har 
shfSe) vites arem«— Wholesale market (Rada nhe) aff &t— Bill 
payable at sight (fact durer Qe argc) asf-ft gst Ht ex—Cheque 
rate (d« e) afa gSt—Bill payable after sight (fact durer 
ames urge) ard ci zrí3i—Claimed amount (a's Vane) fiaremr— 
Bankruptcy (mes) fearferat—Bankrupt (ashe) gar, ?riera— 
Shop (aia) gdu Hal—Hard currency (grs Ha) eet euar— 
Tight money (erae aÅ) 24firai— Charges (arsa) $u-faci— Bill 
payable (fact duarer) 22 dem eiar—Payable bank draft (uae da 


sive) f de—Indigenous bank (if2feras de) srTéásr—Draft 
(Sie) Acne, ahd ytexz— Cash (Kat) Aha FUR—Cash credit (&sr- 
fec) Ane srm—Cash deposit (ar fauffore) awe à2— Cash 
payment (ar daz) ane ud —Cash-memo (&sr-381) ache qzr— 
Cash discount (aI feet) Ache Foa—Cash value (ar de) 
aad 3nTara—Cash imprest (at gate) andl amésr—Cash order 
(ar aif) ATA *ararI— Debit account (2fae aac) am archI— Debit 
balance (3fae aca) Panett xe: —Withdrawn amount (Aaga 
uarie) Aarh, ara, seaTea— Outturn (ameet) Fart ter-e— 
Clearing agent (faeraea voe) fafà—Fund (ts) fafgrasg wai— 
Funding loan (fsa aa) Aad ar aria smar—Job cost ledger 
(Sita che starz) faa ex— Fixed rate (finacs ?e) Prada Fafa— 
Allotted fund (ARs ts) faa mars—Fixed charges (Aas 
anta) Fata ar era—Maker's brand (Aaa ais) Aata, ma ag 
sisraT—Export (qanat) fafa ssm—Export credit (vaeauté hfe) 
Frafa ex—Export duty (qardi sqér) Pt gSt— Clean bill (a7 
fact) Profs f&arferar—Discharged bankrupt (f2erss dente) 
Aafaa cal, ardt eivar—Suspense account (aaa Wars) Fact 
aa-a4 eir—Net revenue account (3e *d«j venie) Aaa seated 
—Net production (3e meaa) Pract HaTs—Net earning (Az 
afir) Aaa fachi—Net selling, sale (3e Afin, Aa) usara zforeex— 
Check register (aa aare) ufzura fafa—Date of maturity (3c 
sith AGRA) oka agtar—Limited partner (AAs mén) u3e— 
Letter card (dex es) ufaa-di—Restrictive duty (?fefaea sqét) 
wany wr—Letter of guarantee (dex sith NA) umm, ad, en— 
Charge (ursi) dete ux aranrfi—Cash against documents (sr 
snc sípia) mta gst—Documentary bill BA ado faa) ura 
&sI— Bill receivable (fact fexfrderer) wrfer R sternft erer— 
Receipts and payments account (Reica setae daca Vane) 
maai, smr—Receipts (Relea) mAT wa—Application (Qfceressra) 
Aam feara—Account rendered (Vale s€) ura de;—Stale 
cheque (Ra dah) dsfl, 4a, Faua—Capital (Hee) got amefara Fafa 
—Capital reserve fund (Aca Rod ths) usflqia Fra— 
Capitalised value (&ftectisys deg) yopa emr—Capitalised 
profit (#Mecisss We) dft er ft fa—Capital outflow (&füreer 
armeg) yoia sik weed eiur—Capital and revenue account 
(AAA Us tay uenrie) Gotta zifSti—Capital sums (afte e) 


ysfa emr—Capital profit (hea fie) dsftufa—Capitalist 
(&füeferee) Gof az ufemer—Return on capital (Red aia Hee) oh 
uaafa—Capital asset (Aca use) yo arem—Capital market 
(&füecr Arche) yot ei«rr—Capital account (&fed vase) "Id 
*wuar—Floating money (fèn zt) perz &rma—hRetail price 
(Rea mga) saemar—Arrears (vad) aar gim—Call in arrears 
(ret ga CRAs) srenrar zr stu FreatetaI—Balancing (AAR) taza srmr— 
Saving deposit (afan Rue) qgr—Discou nt (faxenrie) agi Aa 
—Discount account (f2xarie uarie) aè us faftma—Exchange at 
discount (Vaede Ue feenrse) adt Ural, Heal Geteh— Account book 
(Yare sen) archi, 5, aenrar— Balance (Aa) archi ar st 
Balancing (dcffsiT) arerz—Commodity market (cafzifsct are) 
ark 3eu—Market price (mke mga) ags deh—Outstation 
cheque (srraexésra dan) facht e Arei—Stock in trade (te z4 eS) 
fast xarar— Sale account (Aa Vac) fast fai—Bill of sale (fact 
sith det) frat qeu—Free of charge (ft aifte ref) star woi— 
Expired loan (veaurad eia) drar—Insurance (Ra) sara exai— 
Endorser (SSR) dura de—Endorsed cheque (Gales aa) 
qama aail—Clean loan (ai eia) AAA aai—Morning loan 
(aifin ema) da srermfi—Banker's payment (daa dde) dw amásr— 
Banker's order (dada aifsá«) da: 3um—Banker's advance (dax 
saia) deh sem emm—Bank credit (aa zbf2e) da: ee<—Bank rate 
(deh 3e) sia» ax eer uerar-aiera— Manipulation of bank rate 
(Afya site sien $e) sien wuR—Bank Hio adu: (aden ast) sfen-sitren— 
Banker's mortgage (aaa méta) de 3taxz—Bank cash (Jar &bsr) 
dep eiuar—Bank account (da; varie) des Aa aim—Bank call (fe 
ale) des erae? mT—Banking structure (sfr veras) scs HOI 
Banking debt (fn 32) da »gurm&m—Banker's security (daa 
ARRA) anf, aster—Partner (mén) Fada amsm—Firm 
market (tha nhe) Hee ch ai Bepra—Bearish tendency (aRar 
žest) aeaeu—Arbitrator (afier) FS, arom, gre—Market 
(arhe) nii—Demand (Rais) ui &t—Demand loan (Rais ata) 
an emè —Demand draft (Rais sige) nin-qa, Aaa am 
Demand note, indent (R7is dle, $32) Art qam —Call notice 
(aa NRE) mA starefi— Payment for honour (dae PR an) 
ma, amh, uer íf—Goods (T4) ma ATSI, aga 3Tec —F reight (the) 
Ale teat cht «ffar—Stock limit (fr fc) ma Arg YetaH—Goods 


cash book (T4 Ha qa) Hrei-cl«arT—Stock account (eich venráe) 


diccre di d (aan) Fart esit —Terminable 
cita) Aad srmmr—Fixed deposit (finas fautfare) 


loan (zfifdarer 
fafsra yot de—Joint stock bank (råe ia sen) yanao, ufereex— 


Compensation (PAA) qecdt gSrI— Bill payable after date 
(fact daa ames 3e) ASI, ze, «uar, er1— Currency, money (axe, 
aA) Fal aqehtfa— Deflation of currency (RYANA sith hie) 
Haih Yech—Stamp duty (erg SA) Far aT sravr—Currency 
transfer (ae ziem) Fal uumeftt—Monetary system (aed 
Re) Fal Fea gia—Depreciation of currency (ARARIM sith 
etl) Far fafra—Currency exchange (Re varda) Far ahifa— 
Inflation of currency (FAA sith wee) Fea gra— 
Depreciation (ARR) yra gre ei«ar—Depreciation account 
LARR vare) ait ara ua—Traveller's letter of credit 
(taad Aer aifte chfSe) vroifaa—Public finance (afer mada) fN, 
<hau—Amount (Vane) Sach ux 3sm— Credit paper (fèe dus) 
Sua ae tone market (af Arche) faa dah—Crossed 
cheque (mres xc) *er aa from —Free on rail, F.O.R. (sh sit 
Yet, Ymo silo ano) tes srm— Opening balance (suit aca) 
ths sidi—Cash book (sr qa) tens ambi—Cash balance (at 
acta) ters ecur—cash account (ar vende) was aii—Cash 
scroll (at Gata) ae qraT— Notice of stoppage (afta am 
dat) emisT—Bonus (sta) Aar, Gra, Fara— Account See 
tear site ateht— Account and balance (uarie Us deis) Hea — 


7a — Maintenance of account 


Accountant (uarie) cat 
(ear sith uenrie) etxar-ad —Accounting odin (qarfe gaz) Aa- 


mea, Aa AfA—Accountancy (arè) eden, sguTerar— Creditor 
ae 


(shfSex) citer da;—Returned cheque (Res 3e) afa 
Individual account (sfsfaqsta varse) erar usi—Covering 
letter (s&afsr dex) arate mer—Merchandise (ad-sigct) amars, 
aftra—Merchant (ade) aruit a4-24—Trade creditor (2s Afer) 

chftect) arfürsu qa:— 


aaa dstt—Trading capital (efi 
Commercial bank (#afataa da) afra ctxaT— Commercial 


account (afda vare) anger smom—Free market (sht nhe) 


3 
fafa—Annuity fund (u4szél xs) aft er —Annual profit 
—Annual account (uv4u«t Vase) aia 


(Wet mhe) aries clear 
faaxofi—Annual return (Gaga Ret) afte da-1—Annual pay 


(wave d) afer ag err —Annual net profit (uer 3e ofthe) arfer 
ugfd—Annuity system ene) Arn) Ama faasur—Sales 
account (aed Yane) fara «d—Development expenses 
(Sactade ) facar—Salesman (Araña) fara—Finance 
(meda) faxa amms—Financial obligation (mrzdfsSraer ataa) 
faa avs—Financial penalty (wmrz-f3raer dard) Sua erra arem— 
Financer (mrz3«n) faar da—Financial bank S s) 
fader arii—Financing partner (mda méa) aAa erfaar— 
Financial liability (mradfsraer emrfaferci) faxita Prasroi— Financial 
control (terzdf3raer Hele) faxit wa-a— Financial management 
(mrz-Tf3rarer AAs) facta Raté àd1—Financial reporting 
(mri aa Rater) fasta eragri—Financial transaction 
(meida grziesra) Aa ad—Financial year (mrzdf3rzer iux) 
fifa faavur—Financial statement (umradfsraer Rere) farra ace 
—Financial advice (madama venga) fata 3mra—Financial 
memorandum (wrzdfsraer Aen) AR z1—Foreign 
exchange (mr?a uasrdsr) fáfztau—Exchange (Carda) fafraa a— 
Exchange rate (qarda ?e) AR yar Frau Exchange control 
(vada eter) fafaa-da—Letter of exchange (stex sith vada) 
faftaa-da— Exchange bank (vaedat den) fafzratur fear— 
Manufacturing process (Aqnheaten maa) Afe (ara ater) ae— 
Specific duty (xdfafinas sat) daz, areng —Pay (d) dean-srafa— 
Validity period (ARA Ras) aened arr—Duty paid zie 
(syét ds urs) Benes ATeI—Dutiable ec (Sava TSA 
ansir—Stock exchange (efe vanda) Hd dMi Actives Rios 
(ufaea afte) iaaa fafü—Consolidated fund (FARSE ths) 
wmasma—Ccash transfer clearing (arg giam festa) afzfea 
«mdar—Joint account (sifie Vase) tag ét at $ug—Payable to self 
(daret g dem) Arar ela, ada c«r—Public account (afr 
Vende) «ennt «m—Public credit (afera hse) err srem— 
Bullion exchange (qaa vana) diga eiar—Accounts stated 
(varsead RRS) egent s«—Cooperative bank (alsirarfta de) 
aeufa-wa—Letter of consent (dex afm aide) aad aoti—Tied 
loan (args ol) Gerace cheatehR—Assistant accountant (sifaede 
) ur-u3— Bill of credit (fact sith hfc) 
Moneylender (a-ftetsz) gaa ckeal— Goodwill account (patter 
Valse) sift, Jraa—Loss (ata) Raia aa HeaI—Closing of 


account (aeifsir aft vars) , faqa—Bill (Aa) T ud 
yraa — Retirement of bill ( Ah fac) JAA — 
Clearing a bill (rafı y fact) gost aara — Bill broker (fetct sitenx) 
gust aét—Bill journal (Aa sta) afraid enr arar—Claim for 
compensation (44 mis PAART) HT, 3sm«— Loan (cita) oT clear 
—Debt account (3e uarie) Marat 
(STATIONERY) are &rmsr—Tracing paper (2f8i due) aram 
(xraramus)—Newspaper (qda) srgr—Perch (ad) arerartü— 
Almirah (Gaffer) aneft tate (79127) — Counterfoil (eiexufze) 
arm pei—Easy-chair ($sfl-dux) ameifüz—Pin (für) sneha erra 
chi Tél—Pin-cushion (fàü-gsr3) e&erz—Pen (04) &rrmer—Paper 
(dux) Srra-aeri—Paper-cutter (du-cex) ermsr-ara—Paper- 
weight (dux-de) e&rr—Cork (aid) erá—Card (aré) ari &réi— 
Black ink (sce 3c) e&isr—Dictionary (Rard) aRar dfsarei— 
Crayon (sha) zfsi:ex—Register (Ma) Ma—Gum (m) feraéi— 
Clip (Ra) atht—Bench (s) fégur a-a— Punching machine 
(afer Hef) se aes enr q3m—Bodkin (atsfha) $a-t—Punch (da) 
shh (atee)—Nib (Aa) A fhata—Pocket-book (ufee-qe) fere 
(src) —Postage-stamp (utzeésr-zéu) Rae (srét) Revenue 
stamp (3d4] eu) 2acr— Table (tae) Skt (crerag)—Tag (è) sim 
für1—Drawing-pin (zrim-für1) ar—Wire (ara) ferar$— Stool (a) 
&dTd—Inkpot (saute) &fza;-u—Daily paper (Sef dus) dehet Het 
ol GETS (shrd--ennTor) — Carbon-Paper (eirs-a-Ous) ache et cht 
dfaca—Copying pencil (afta Aa) zaan—Map (aq) Fra-aol-qa— 
Invitation Card (faa are) Atefl-areft erét—Blue-black ink 
(sej-setep $n) “heft euréi— Blue ink (q $c) uve —Divider (arge) 
wx chi eser —Quill pen (fazer 4) Gara Ht dél—Call-bell (enfer-der) 
dfrci— Pencil (Aa) djzeeré—Post-card (utze-aé) hga (ARa) 
—File (Fra) &rar—Tape (£u) 3Te-eré—Visiting card (ART 
ars) mAsa ufarar— Monthly Magazine (Aad Ansa) Hex—Seal 
(ate) abt aag Tracing cloth (2fsir aa) «a«—Eraser (RR) 
«qx chi Hlex<—Rubber-stamp (1a-3€éu) Å At etes i—Waste-paper 
basket (dxe-dux anehe) wile adl —Receipt-book (Reie gn) «eer— 
Ruler (See) a2rs—Ink (ga) Aai er "er—Inkpad (sess) erde- 
al aA — Packing paper (fà du) ara ge err &i—Sealing- 
wax (adfe-daa) ferar: cht uZi— Writing pad (aR ts) fermrmi— 
Envelope (Gade) eir act —Ledger (tu) mMa—Glue (4) «rer 


esnmor—Blank-paper (sieh-duz) arate u3x—Weekly paper 
(Aac du) eterar—Blotting-paper (sciifézr-du«) gies:—Holder 
(ges?) amaa 
(ANIMALS) &e—Camel ($ra) creat qm—Musk- deer (Hea-fear) 
&re—Kangaroo (ars) pal—Dog (sf) gfaur—Bitch (fara) 
aear—Mule (A) «ihr (srsres) —Rabbit Rf) axvet—Hare (R) 
Ge, 3Th—Hoop (gF) TeaN—Ass (Ja) ma—Cow (ais) firerectÀ— 
Squirrel (fae) eTsT—Rhinoceros (RAA) mer (staat) — 
Zebra (sts) atsi—Horse (aia) atst—Mare (Aer) ats e srear— 
Colt (Ree) dtfar—Panther (due) difrak—Ant eater (vz-ger) Jer 
—Mouse (m34) SSak—Mole (Ate) sitet q3r—Boar (stam) forem 
—Giraffe (RTh) sae epar— Spaniel (eae) ez—Pony (utt) 
de&sm—Leopard (sus) 3aerr—Mongoose (af) z8— Tail (ec) b: 
—Beast (dike) dsrr—Claw (seit) maaa uis—Sire (ara) 

Puppy (udt) qexr—He-goat (A-me) qe1—She-goat (f-me) aah 
enr aeal—Kid (fs) asgi —Calf (am) afsat—She-calf (sft-aim) 
faecfi— Cat (ce) facet at arear—Kitten (fea) dex —Monkey (HA) 
s-HTT8—Chimpanzee (AAs) arg—Tiger (erem) arefam— 
Stag (xe) amgfiifi—Hind (gris) der—Ox (afaa) srq—Bear 
(Asr) Afsai—Wolf (qeu) Xs (39)—Sheep (afta) AA—Ewe (3) Hs 
cAI qedr— Lamb (stai) Ya—Buffalo (amet) Fs1I—Ram ($2) :21— 
Kid (fs) Far, qgr—Rat (3e) maA — Fox (we) ere ssmr—Hyena 
(raat) eim—Ape (uu) feat gpar—Hound (gris) «uis—Bull (sre) 
«rdi—Porcupine (Agaa) fram (1ffas)—Jackal (steer) Ríge—Lion 
(araa) «f—Horn (gr) qsR—Pig (fam), Swine (xarza) P DAN 
(faux) Ra «nr srear—F awn (ma) grvft—Elephant (fre) chre-udi 
(WORMS & INSECTS) sisc—Boa (ster) | HAM, eveeu— Turtle (Zee) 
&qam—Earthworm (aJar) chast—Crab (sha) xaeyer—Bug (sir) teat 
uiu—Adder (Qa) rssTerr—Beetle (dea) ajar—Snail (Aa) der— 
Body-lice (atst aga) f&uenetti—Lizard (fersré) sraes—Poison (Ufer) srex 
pnm (hea) PTI ee (mat) sj—Lice (asa) siias— 
Leech (ta) zfid— Cricket (hhe )fegi—Grass- -hopper (umr-gtux) fest 
S (aare) adn, fts—Wasp (af«u) faaett—Butterfly (Ieras) 
aha Du ee (fauitatenr) Aan—Termite (afge) 491— 
Cobra (atsrt) Amg Flea (eit) 1—Hood (gs) feres—Scorpion 
(venis fürara usd mie ) Hast—Spider (xurzex) n3 ci smir—Web 
(da) FIRA=S—Crocodile (Hlatstset) zrex—Mosquito (MRA) noA — 


Fish (œar) Ne idm bee (a-fi-aT) ryad (Atet)—Bee (st) Here 
(fir deeft) —Lobster (afe) Fuh freq—Rat flea qe wi) Heah—Frog 
(PITT) aenal adipo (tsute) la ej ehrsr—Silk-worm (farez- 
av) 93TH at eisr— Cocoon (ates) effi —Nit (fre) ad :fia—Eel (dar) ach, 
ém—sShark (sri) uiu—Snake (a) atu (ahh, HERI ASeit) —Oyster 
(osez) uaft 
(BIRDS) statcta—S wallow (det) 3e—O wl (sive) enewtsr— 
Woodpecker (qsü«x) Hae (e&ata)—Pigeon (Afa) aren entar— 
Raven (tax) &taeri—Cuckoo (pag) ear—Crow (st) TeS—Eagle 
(dra) frgg— Vulture (acm) TRaI—Sparrow (A) aames—Bat 
(de) xffer—Kite (arze) xsr—Chicken (fee) diax—Partridge 
(ur fest) atar— Parrot (Qe) sfieresue—Magpie (Am) Sar (u:)— 
Wing (fd) dxa—Feather (tax) miar—Dove (sa) sra (R)— 
Drake (3«) sae sr sear—Duckling (seem) sxazdt—Duck (sa) 
qerqei— Nightingale (mata) sar—Weaver bird (Aar ars) aee— 
Quail (àa) arsr—Hawk (gír) 3TÍ—Cock (ate) 3 fÍ—Hen (2) Ait 
al sregr— Chicken (Aara) 4R—Peacock (Aaa) Hv4t—Peahen 
(hea) aa —Lark (atch) ara—Crane (4) éu(vroréa)—S wan (A7) 


* Prat a read m n Hd: $a fear ent sa at A Ra TUI Bl UN SUI 
pte a um mM 


1 qur aer afi "uda A RAT! lp ETT- — 


2 POOF sree vag qua affe agaaa À ua SAA gd ÈI 
* Gach wea sd ch sre Ut 3 chat eq Ure ved 8l 


sitch-feal qatar ( English-Hindi Dictionary ) 


A 


aback —(sr4«&) adv. backwards. tie; Taken abacksurprised. «fea. 
abandon —(srsv[g4) v. t. to forsake, to give up to another. ufsqamr 
abandonment —(srdvre-343vre) n. giving up completely, surrender. 
yof uf qur. 


` 


abate —(side) v. t. to diminish or weaken. HA Heal, chHwilv HAI, 
WcTAT. 


abatement —(srdesvre) n. deduction, decrease. Hat, matet. 


abbreviate —(usifauc) v. t. to make brief or short. xif&rua cer, Stel 
cher. 


abbreviation —(usifdusr3) n. making short specially a word or 
phrase. fest sre ar apai ent afer ener. 


abide —(s1a1gs) v. t. stand firm, continue, put up with. gẹ xg, sm 
eal, Deal, feda 
abiding —(srarafsr) adj. permanent. aar. 


ability —(usiferét) n. capacity, skill, mental or physical power. 
ON, Aa, PITA. 


abject —(Uasienc) adj. mean, worthless. gas, Aram. 
ably —(vactt) adv. in a competent manner. araara. 


abnegate —(vafe) v. t. to deny oneself, to give up. aus at afda 
PAT SIT CAAT. 


abnegation —(ua-ilisr3) n. denial, self sacrifice. qzmr. 
abnormal —(UsaiAa) adj. irregular, not usual. afafAd, amano. 


aboard —(aHats) prep. adv. on a ship, aircraft or train. Gers, gars 
Tere UT ket mA Gh BUR. 


abode —(sials) n. dwelling. Mare qm. 
abolish —(sraffersr) v. t. to put an end to. Baad Het, scr (AASA: 


als AfA, bra UT HAAT). 

abomination —(Usif43ar) n. an object of disgust, a hateful thing 

or habit. ga are 9r sted. 

abortion —(Uaiear) n. miscarriage before birth. rrsfura. 

above —(usa) adv. in a higher place. xu; prep. on the top of, 

more than. xus, sf. 

abridgement —(srfsisrdore) n. shortening. Jer, dau, Heat. 

abrupt -—(usue) adj. hasty, unexpected, sudden, unconnected. 

absence —(tgd4a) n. being away from a place, non-existence. 
, TUTE. 

absent —(ladu¢) adj. not present. aqua; absentminded, 

abstracted. ST g3i-a1. 

absentee —(tqduicl) n. one away from a place or post of duty. sil 

foot aura a art ux saad 4 xe, Was vg4 Ae. 


absolutely —(Uqeleaect) adv. in an absolute way. wf wu d, 
Gadaal Ya. 


absorb —(ussifd) v. t. to take in, to incorporate, to engage. ake, 


absorption —(9sifdsr3) n. sucking in engrossment. decid. 
abstract —(taaeme) n. summary. aig, AR. 

abstract —(usuéme) v. t. to abridge, to remove. Hau He, Herm 
cher. 

absurd —(Uaes) adj. illogical, ridiculous. #814, erate. 

abuse —(Uqqs)) v. t. to ill treat, to insult. quater Heal, HAULAGE HEA. 
accede —(Uadls) v. i. to agree, to consent, to comply with. adar 
acceleration —(vailei?3r1) n. increase in speed. ae Ñ gfe. 
accept —(tgduz) v. t. & i. to agree, to have, agree to a statement 
or proposal. Hel HET, HS AR AN, UHR He. 


acceptable —(UHduega) adj. fit to be accepted, welcome. dala 


acceptance —(?adue-3) n. approval of offer. xdtafar. 
access —(8«3) n. approach, passage. Uéd, ze. 


accessible —(tmdfafact) adj. easily approachable, easily 
influenced. Aae Sart sr et sir Ach A mma Sle GT Ach. 


accidental —(tadleuiec) adj. happening by chance. HR Ur 
ARNE. 


acclaim —(sraea) v. t. to applaud, to cheer. S499 art HAAR PAT; 
n. acclaimer. Wah. 


acclamation —(UaciAarq) n. shoutings of applause. waar. 
accomplish —(srezu:fersr) v. t. fulfil, achieve, bring to completion. 
IA UST Hea, WT ch. 

accomplished —(srezu:feisrg) adj. perfect, graceful. Hare, wA. 
accomplishment —-—(srezfesmvr)n. fulfilment, attainment. 


r 


according —(sraifér) adv. consistent with. agga. 


accordingly —(sreifémef) adv. as demanded by the 
circumstances. d&g. 


account —(uarsa4e) v. t. reckon, to judge. Aam, He Heat; v. i. give 
reason. @RU Fd. 


accumulation —(srqmmreisrm) n. collection, amassing. ex, Faz. 
accurate —(3raq3e) adj. exact. det, ae. 

accuracy —(si@aeal) n. exactness. Megat, ameta. 

accuse —(3raqs) v. t. blame, to charge. afai erra, ART ener. 
accused —(va&) adj. or n. charged with crime, defendant. arsi, 
achieve —(srdIa) v. t. accomplish, to secure an end. cH QT cer, 
wet gir. 

achievement —(vdlqau) n. deed, accomplishment, exploit. cmi, 
UXTenH, 

acknowledgement —(UedictsAuc) n. recognition, a receipt. 


E [ 


acquaintance —(tadeqa) n. familiarity, knowledge. uRaa, arri. 


acquainted —(srad42«) adj. familiar. RfE. 
acquiesce —(uafdsrd) v. i. to agree, to assent. 94 él Fa Bead. 
acquire —(Ucarm ) v. t. to get, to obtain, to come in possession of. 
Wd heal, AIAR A Hear. 

acquisition —(tfadfaar) n. the act of acquiring, gain, erm, auerfsir. 
acquit —(Ufade) v. t. to set free, to declare innocent, to release. 
ale a end HA, SCHR ea, Tare Hea. 

action —(U«sr3) n. deed, a law suit, battle, activity. «m, H&M, 


r 


activity —(Vfaefdct) n. the state of being active, action. fenursfierar, 
Pé. 


actor —(U&hex) n. dramatic performer, a doer. afar, PAd. 
actress —(U«x) n. fem. female actor. sft. 

actually —(Ua@qsiet) adv. in fact. arma: 

acute —(U«e) adj. sharp, keen. diatur, cia. 

adapt —(Usuz) v. t. to make suitable, to fit. dtm ae, Vga FAT. 
add —(Us) v. t. to join, to sum up, to unite. $7, Gert. 

addition —(9fàsr4) n. act of adding, something added. am, HT. 
additional —(vfeama) adj. extra, supplementary. sfdttaa, afta, 
Use. 

addiction —(tfeqar) n. the state of being addicted. safe, ae. 
addressee —(tsdl)n. a person to whom a letter etc. is 
addressed. fad us feral sm. 


adequate —(tfeadz) adj. fully sufficient, equal to requirement. 
adhere —(vaféz) v. t. to stick. RUAA, er vga. 

Adherence —(usfeaea) n. attachment. «ra. 

adjoin —(Usuisa) v. i. & v t. to join to. to be in contact with. «riu 
Bll, Aha eer. 

adjourn —(tsor) v. t. to put off till another day, to postpone. 
Sahl HA, ererar, Hota Hear. 


adjournment —(tsoM4az)n. putting off till another day, 
postponement. S20, ST?HTHGhIeT. 


adjure —(Useg) v. t. to charge under oath. MaU åP? UA HA. 


adjustment —(UsoIde4az) n. putting in order, modify to suit 
purpose. srHTUTer4, AAAA. 


administer —(vsffaex) v. t. to manage, to furnish, to act as 
administrator. Wiel Heal, Waa HAT, Ca. 


administration —(vsffaca)n. management of an office, 
agency or organization, Government department which manages 
public affairs. qzaxmir, Wael, MUHA. 


administrator —(usfaf3wgex) n. a governor. MRG. 
admirable —(uvsfase) adj. worthy of admiration. miada, ated 
unm. 


admire —(Usarae) v. t. to prize highly, to wonder at. Ural er, 


Udit Hear. 
admissible —(tsffasic) adj. fit to be allowed. urgr, siar ar. 


admission —(Usf4ar) n. access, introduction. Wdsr. 
adult —(Uscz) n. & adj. a grown up person. gat Fess, afer, 


adulterate —(Useexc) v. t. to make impure, to corrupt. 3rs[a cir, 
fede ener. 


adulteration —(Vscie3r1) n. act of adulterating. Aao, Aara. 
advancement  —(uvsaiwav)n. promotion, improvement. df, 


EN 


advantageous —(Usamefsaa) adj. beneficial. emere. 


adventure —(Usd4ze) n. an enterprise, a risk or hazard. aefaa 
ard; v. t. to risk, to dare. Gea ener. 


adventurer —(Usd4aez) n. one who seeks adventure, speculator. 
Ted A STI Hl AM Het Ale, ald err aer. 


adventurous —(Usd4aee) adj. enterprising. «rest, waifasite, fasten. 


adverb —(usas) n. a word that modifies an adjective, a verb or 
another adverb. har fastwur. 


adversary —(Usddet) n. an enemy, an opponent. st, aq, ufeardt. 


adverse —(vaaxf) adj. opposing, contrary. Aada, ASG. 
adversity —(vsaRicl) n. misfortune. gE. 


advert —(Usd¢) v. t. to turn attention to, to allude. {aH er, 3¢3u 
AAT. 


Advertise (ze )—(Usaeiga) v. t. to make public. wada Hea, Aaaa 
eal 


advertisement —(vsaefssrivre) n. a public notice. Aaa. 
advice —(Usarsa) n. counsel, instruction. 3uasr, Geet. 


advise —(vsargsi) v. t. & i. to give advice, to inform, to notify. 3u&sr 
A, GIA CAT, UTA HAT, 


aerogram —(wWr1) n. wireless message. feat an ZI Ao sat HÈT. 
aesthetic —(sa2iita) adj. concerning appreciation of beauty. aed 
cbr ues srstit, 

affect —(3sthac) v. t. to act upon, to move the feelings of, to 
pretend, to assume. ufa Heal, FAT. 


affectation —(stha¢ar) n. false pretence. aaae, ISHAR. 
affected —(sthaes) adj. not natural. qaa, stadt. 
affective —(sthf¢ed) adj. emotional. aago. 

affection —(sriesT4) n. love, tender attachment 44, Saer. 


affiliate —(sifthfeize) v. t. to bring into close association or 
connection. mu fer, MAA Hear. 


afford —(umts) v. t. to give forth, to have means. Gd He Al Aa 
WIA, Ga Sol Aha. 


aforesaid —(UHRds) adj. before mentioned. yd afda. 

afraid —(sths) adj. frightened. safta, Se gan. 

afternoon —(sifuex4:3) the time from noon until evening. ates. 
afterwards —(smrexass) adv. subsequently. sra Ñ. 

again —(3rT4) adv. once more. Gal, Uh A sik, 

against —(srtrae) prep , in opposition to, in contact with. MARA, 


age —(Us)n. period of life, maturity of years, generation. qa, 


wa, JT; to come of age. afer gra, quen g. 


aged —(usls) adj. advanced in years. dalgg, FST. 

agitate —(uvfléc) v. t. to move, shake, discuss, excite feelings. 
agitation —(wusflesr3) n. moving, disturbance, public excitement. 
agnostic —(Wrifea) n. & adj. one who believes that nothing can 
be known about God except material things. naagar®. 

ago —(s3r1l) adj . & adv . past. ud. 

agree —(911) v. t. & i. consent. aol st, Feta gl. 

agreeable —(sivaa) adj. pleasing, ready to agree. SAF, qa, 
W8Hd. 

agreement —(wWitu)n. understanding, contract, treaty. 
agriculture —(ureerax) n. cultivation of land. pf, xdi. 

aid —(ts) n. help, grant. aaraa, enfer Tear. 

ailment —(ucravre) n. pain, disease. «&, start. 


aim —(99) n . & v. t. purpose, destination, to direct a blow, point. 
eda, sagt, formar xir, ANT. 


air —(U3R) n. the atmosphere, outward manner, a tune or melody. 
airmail —(uU3R4a) n. mail carried by aeroplane. gag Wert 3d aM 
Teil sre. 


airport —(usmulé) n. aerodrome. gdT$ Hele HT STET. 
alcohol —(veaaleict) n. intoxicating liquor. ARRIT. 


alignment —(u«erad3vre) n. a row, plan of a road or railway. tf, 
USH Ul Sei Hl ASA HHT AHA. 


alike —(ucrrza&) adj. & adv . like, in the same manner. H437, FAM, Th 
URI enr. 


alien —(uferzz3) n. foreigner, stranger. Aè, staffed. 
alive —(ueraa) adj. living, acting, full of. sifa, ada, Ryo. 
allegation —(ucfhisr3) n. assertion. afat. 


allegoric (al ) —(vferfsa) (a) adj. figurative. «uen. 

alley —(9cft) n. a narrow passage, a street. dpfaa art, iex reif. 
alliance —(srergsras) n. relationship, union. #4349, TT, Act. 
alligate —(Ucifiz) v. t. to conjoin, to combine. siTer-xr FAT, viter. 


alliteration —(uferessr3) n. coming of several words in a sentence 
with the same letter. Sure. 


allocate —(ucil&e) v. t. to assign, to allot. aM Fad Heal, siem. 


allopathy —(ucild*fl) n. a system of treatment of disease. fafdàsqur 
el, Shet serrer. 


allotment —(ucifedvre) n. share distributed. sisr, Aupa APT. 

allow —(ucir3) v. t. to permit. Stat dT. 

allowable —(vervufae) adj. suitable to be allowed. stat à arm. 
SPICE —(UciIs44) n. permission, a grant, discount. Sat, ASTI, 


allure —(3rer:) v. t. to tempt, to entice. acta, HAM. 
allusion —(sriesr1) n. implied or indirect reference. 3gsri, dha. 


almighty —(sicatsct) adj. having infinite power, omnipotent. 
HARTA. 


almost —(siferilwe) adj., adv. & n. nearly, all but. Wr, WI: aa. 
alone —(ucit3) adj. single, solitary. ache, Uc; adv. singly. AA, 
hac. 


alphabet —(uamiàe) n. the letters of a language arranged in 
order. aufAret. 


already —(sifa?st) adv. previously, by this time. uféd & a. 
alter —(sifeigx) n. an elevated place for sacrifice or offerings. ddl. 


alter —(sifcigx) v. t. & i. to change, to make different. daca, fa 
Pel. 


alteration —(siicieears) n. change. Hacd-dea, oad. 


alternate —(siceetc) adj. by turns. uarias, flere; v. t. to follow in 
turns. urtt-um &. 


alternative —(sifcievdfea) n. a choice between two. uarias. 


although —(siferq?) conj. though, supposing that. zerfa, Art. 
altitude —(Vcrétes) n. vertical height, elevation. Sas. 
altogether —(sifeigita«) adv. entirely, quite. «dar, Wied Ñ. 
always —(siferdst) adv. at all times. «dar, feta. 


amateur —(s4ax)n. one who cultivates an art, game etc. for 

pleasure sake. ferat f3reru ar ferr enr aitfehar sare het rer. 

amazement —(sriyrmvr) n. astonishment. faaaa, snared. 

ambiguous —(?shmmm) adj. doubtful, indistinct, of more than 

one meaning. snuse, dene, uen xt afte af are. 

ambition -—(ufsr3)n. an ardent or eager desire to rise in 

position or power. SIfSTerTNT, aera, AE arenrair. 

ambitious —(tfasre) adj. strongly desirous. sft acta WA drei, 

ambulance —(vagela) n. conveyance used for the wounded or 

sick persons. maei a start ent aquaria A SF et at areff TST. 

ameliorate —(tlfciakc) v. t. to improve, to make better. qe, 
A Pe. 

amenable  —(sri3se) adj. responsible, submissive, liable to. 

SAMAR, SAATA. 

amendment —(srivredvre) n. improvement. Fate, Safe. 
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amiable —(vHtvac) adj. of pleasing disposition, lovable. afte, 
HTE. 


amicable —(vHchac) adj. friendly, peaceable. Aa-a ar, YAA, 


amount —(srarmsavr) n. full value. Wr Few, vits; v. t. to be equivalent 
to. Se SAT, Rora ST. 

ample —(uc) adj. sufficient, spacious, abundant. vatua, Nga, 
Chel! gar. 

amplification —(zrcfifisessra) n. development. fadar. 

amplifier —(Q4uctreR) n. an appliance for increasing force. srf& 
amplify —(uvzucftms) v. t. to make bigger, to enlarge. 4ST 3a. 


amputate —(uugee) v. t. to cut off the limb of a creature. feat 
MOR enr SiT CICA. 


amusement —(3rriravme) n. a pastime. q4-sgera. 
anaemia —(3rlfa) n. poverty of blood. src Ñ Stee cht Hal, HAS, 
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analysis —(srifefRm) n. (pl. ses. xls) the act of analysing, 
resolving into simple elements. uftasse cht fear 


ancient —(uz3lc) adj. of time long past, old, belonging to former 


age. Udi, qr. 

angel —(Gslct) n. a messenger from heaven. a ag. 

anger —(ÙR) n. rage, wrath. atg, sles; v. t. to make angry. Ha He. 
angler —(U7eR) n. one who angles. Heel Vass ae. 

anglo —(Urei) pref. meaning English. “sist” aret enr usi. 

angry —(811) adj. wrathful. matet, pita. 

anguish —(Gfasr) n. extreme pain (of mind). mafa dir, dear. 


animal —(t44q) n. a living and feeling creature. og, Wroft, shae; 
adj. relating to life. mot «gerit. 


annex —(sri«u)v. t. to append, to take possession. «uhr c, 
USAT, fear A el A. 


annihilation —(thifeéear) n. total destruction. AMT, GER. 


anniversary —(tiadel) n. (ries pl.) an yearly celebration of an 
event. 


announcement —(U4is484UI) n. proclamation. seen, fess. 
annoy —(srdfz) v. t. to worry, to trouble. «we ea, Agm. 
annoyance —(srifa-3) n. worry. ST, Se, oa, gage. 

annual —(9sret) adj. yearly, happening every year. afta, ufday 


8m del; n. a plant that lives for one year only. Uh AY de vg4 drei 
dier. 


another —(sr331&x) adj. & pron. different, not the same, one more. 
anonymously —(cv4ffimuet)adv. in a way where no name is 
mentioned. TAT 3l, feat ara fered gu. 


answerable —(smmmwuse)adj. that may be replied to. Sdxard, 


ante —(uvrél) pref. before. ua. 

antecedent —(Uudldisure) n. previous, preceding. gat, ufect ar. 
antelope —(9vrecilu) n. a kind of deer. Uh War enr fee. 

ante meridiem —(?vrérdfvfàza) (abbr. A. M.) before noon. Aare 
ch gel Gl. 

anterior —(UurciRax) adj. former, previous. Yate cnr, TRA ar. 

anti —(Qvrél) prep, opposite to, against. faa, Auha. 


anticipate —(Uvrclfade) v. t. & i. to do in advance, to foresee. ufea 
A fae HAT, 3ITSIT Hea. 

anticipation —(tuAfadsr) n. expectation. smn, qd a. 

antique —(fve«) adj. old fashioned. unusual. tris, sake. 
antiquity —(uvélfadcT) n. relics of old times. Wes are à aas. 
antiseptic —(Qvrélafea) adj. & n. preventing decay. asa teat areit. 
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antonym —(àvrelf3a) adj. a word of contrary meaning. fausta arf aT 


Te. 
anxiety —(Uaosdl) n. uneasiness of mind, eager desire. faa, 
SAULT, TATA. 


anxious —(U@H3Ia) adj. uneasy, troubled. ARa, date. 

any —(wv4t) pron. & adj. one, some. feft, HIS, HS, har él. 

apathy —(s7de2f}) n. insensibility, indifference. a4q%4-3—- ad, sara. 
apology —(smicistt) n. (pl. gies) an excuse, vindication. aT, urea. 


apostrophe —(suTacthl) n. sign of ommission of a letter ('), an 
exclamatory address. xrqsr AR enr fe, GAS, STEM. 


apparent —(srà?vre) adj. visible, clear, evident. Wawel, TUNE. 
appear —(srdkRR)v. t. to become visible, to show oneself, to 


seem. Walla st, 2 Uer, OA USAT. 


appearance —(sifüz*43) n. a thing seen, outward aspect. sTefe, 
SU, GANTT, 


appendix —(stftsqHe) n. addition at the end in a document, a 


tubular structure at end of large intestine. ufvfSrye, ues «HT at aid ob 
IS UM d Slat È. 

appetite —(ufüerse) n. hunger. 4a. 

appetize —(ufüeras) v. t. to have hunger. 48 m. 

appetizer —(ufüerzsk) n. a thing that gives appetite. 4€ aG aren. 
applause —(sragifsr) n. approval, praise. Faia, gf. 

applicable —(tucithac) adj. suitable. agga, sd. 

applicant —(uueftàwre) n. one who applies. uref4r Het rei. 


apply —(sraer) v. t. & i. (p.t. Applied) to put close to, to employ, to 
fix mind upon. sigas HA, ATA, BES SMT. 

appointment —(sriísvresvre) n. engagement. fate. 

apposite —(srulfsre) adj. suitable. proper. ary, aqaa, ate. 
appraise —(sris) v. t. to estimate the worth of, to set price on. 
HAA Oe, &TH IMT. 

appreciable —(Utifargac) adj. noticeable. am are. 


appreciate —(Uvifgive) v. t. & i. to estimate, to value highly, to 
rise or raise in value. 1[UT SAAT, FM her. 


apprehension —(?rfle4sr3) n. understanding, fear. 3rTHT4, Wa. 


approach —(stila)v. t. & i to come near, to ask, to make 
proposal, to advance. fae AMT, Wadd HAT, AMAT, ASAT. 


appropriate —(uulfirde) v. t. to take possession of, to set apart as 
fund for a certain person or purpose. Sitar Ha, AGT, Stent APTA 
He xg ddl. 


approval —(3rgaei) n. sanction. aqated. 
approve -—(srga) v. t. to sanction, to like, to commend. Sa, 
AAT. 


approximately —(witpedfcct) adv. in an approximate manner, 
nearly. TTT cbsTsr-cpx]sr. 


apt —(Uuc) adj. ready, quick to learn, suitable. a40}, 3er, 3ugehd. 
arbitrate —(srfs?e) v. t. to act as a judge. dal a aad Het. 
arbitration —(snfé¢ar) n. decision of an arbitrator. dw cr Aofa. 


arbitrator —(srfdeex) n . one who arbitrates. dq, Heer. 


architect —(smf&eécme)n. one skilled in planning and erecting 
buildings. Jeaan, Tear ae IT Tet. 


architecture —(sTchi¢par) n. art of building. faa Aen, u« sem c 
opel. 

ardent —(srrévre) adj. burning, eager. saga, sqsieqvt. 

ardour —(s3r«s) n. warmth of feeling, heat, zeal. sahl, Sdsresdr. 


argue —(sq) v. t. & i. to discuss, to try, to prove. dc ae, Aara d 
fag eher. 


argument —(smig83vre) n. reasoning, debate, subject. ach smt, 
fasa. 


aristocrat —(URdelche) n. one of good birth. wa, sis. 
arithmetician —(srf?*riclfsa) n. one skilled in Arithmetic. zrf9rasr. 


armament  —(smdidvrg)n. equipment for fighting. aq «ml, 
SITAE. 

army —(srrHi) n. a large body of men armed for war, a host. 1, 
ase, thiet 


around —(8Rrsus) adv. in every direction, about, along. art ak, 
aM, TT sk. 


arrange — (WRT ) v. t. to put in proper place, to settle, to adjust. 
fera spera 8 erre, dum ener. 


arrear —(Ufae) n. state of being behind. ÑS ved At zsrf?rfar. 
arrears —(ufszsf) n. pl. money due but not paid. gar. 


arrest —(3d) v.t. to step, to seize by legal authority, to check 
motion. weal, Gener; n. stoppage, imprisonment. Raa, Sarde. 


arrival —(stegdet) n. act of reaching. STAs, Ug. 

arrive —(3RT3d) v. t. to reach a place, to attain. Ua, WU eer. 
arrogant —(whivre) adj. haughty. afsart. 

art —(srré) n. human skill or knowledge, cunning. feu Pot, atte 


article —(srréteser) n. a thing, a literary composition in grammar, 
the words a, an & the. dg, aw, aR, eho H a, an sik the. 


artisan —(srréfvra) n. mechanic. farce. 
artist —(srféue) n. one skilled in fine art. Raar, AY aR, 


ascend —(smivrs) v. t. & i to go up, to rise, to mount. gal, FSA, BAR 
SAT. 


ascension —(smid43r1) n. act of ascending. agd, «ara. 


ascertain —(3mé4) v. t. to make certain, to find out. Ja Her, 
Orda. 


ash —(8sr) n. name of a tree, dust or remains of anything burnt. 
Uh VAR cl US, YA, NT. 


ashamed —(sil4s) adj. abashed. afa. 

aside —(valss) adv. on one side, away. Uc Sik, ser. 

asleep —(s1dcild) adj. in a state of sleep. fart ald gu. 

aspiration —(Ufarsr1) n. intense desire. SITchi8IT, ATH, 3qcbor, FAST. 
assail —(31aa1) v. t. to attack, to assault. SIAN He. 
assassination —(smdfirsr3) n. murder. gas. 


assay —(3Ñ) v. t. to try, to analyse. Ulan ener, Sia cer; n. trial, 
test of purity. Ulan, sia, usa. 


assembly —(3ntiseil) n. a meeting, a council. Sars, FHT, FIAN. 
assert —(udc) v. t. to state positively, to affirm. quye Su 3t queda 
eA, atch Hear. 

assertion —(vaaia) n. affirmation. «teme, que quz. 
assessment —(sidxmivr) n. valuation. ae Meat, goaia, Pretec, 
assessor —(34ax) n. one who estimates taxes. cx Aha Teil, He 


assets —(udeu)n. pl. property of person sufficient to pay his 
legal debts. dsft, «rufa, fasta. 


assign —(sim4) v. t. to ascribe, to allot, to refer. fafáwe «xr, Path 
ae, 

assignation —(ufirrisra) n. allotment. sear, aon, as 8 ar. 
assistance —(ufaeaeu) n. act of assisting, help. Gerad, Haa. 
assistant —(sfa@aeae) n. one who assists another. dea, Aaa. 
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assume —(3RTHIH) v. t. to take for granted, to adopt. PAUN He, 
HA AM, SEAR HAT. 

assumption —(umrmrmsrm1) n. act of assuming, supposition. PAAT, 
AMT g4 Sd, URUT. 

astonish —(vaeifat) v. t. to surprise greatly, to amaze. fà er, 
Sram Å Ser. 


astrology —(uzleifsil) n. the science of the influence of stars on 
human affairs. wfera safe. 


astrologer —(Uuzfeils) n. a student of astrology. safa. 
astronomy —(Uuelat) n. the science of the heavenly bodies. 
far. 


atheism —(v*frsr:9) n. disbelief in God. «frenar. 

athlete —(v?refle) n. a person trained in physical exercises. ferat. 
atomic —(Ucifaa) adj. pertaining to atoms. uar «srt. 
attachment —(si&q3vre) n. a fastening, great affection. 34497, HAT, 
argen, sitit. 

attack —(sréx) v. t. to fall upon, to assault. SITzpHUT HAT, ITdT HAT; 
n. offensive operation. sfAar, SITERHUT, gA. 

attain —(si&43) v. t. & i . to reach, to gain, to achieve. Wud cr, 
JaA. 

attendance —(si&v[8431) n. presence. auferfa. 
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attendant —(srévrgvre) n. a person attending. agx, writ. 


attention —(si?43T4) n. act of applying one's mind. ear, arpir. 


attest —(3i&xre) v. t. & i to bear witness, to affirm solemnly. urfora 
Heal, Gel Heal. 


Attestation —(si¢a¢3r) n. testimony. matet, FATT. 
attitude —(uctes) n. behaviour, posture of body. ade, 414, 
ampfa 


attract —(3i&a;e) v. t. to draw, to entice. Iha ae, AAT. 


auction —(sifgsr3)n. a public sale of property to the highest 
bidder. far. 


auctioneer —(sifasrfhax) n. a holder of auction. tea Het arerr. 


audacity —(sifafàcl) n. daring spirit. Aefa, sjsoar, fect. 

audible —(siff$ser) adj. able to be heard. Gas à: arma. 

audience —(siifeu4a) n. a body of hearers, interview. starr, qt 
ret ANT, Getter, He. 

auditor —(siffáex) n. one who audits accounts. Rara- siad 
GIGIS 


aught —(sife) n. & adv. anything, in any respect. Ho, feral War Ñ. 
authentic —(sifsffvea) adj. reliable, true. rf, «qur. 
authenticity —(s72ftefadt) n. genuineness. amit. 


authority —(s2iRdcl) n. power, right; (pl.) the person in power. 
Wud, wh, Wd, 3rferen Gey, 


authorize —(sif?iWIssI) v. t. to give authority to. afar er. 
auto —(sifel) pref. in the sense of one's own. “SAI, HT et” aA cnr 
guai. 


autobiography — (aieas) n. life of a person written by 
himself. 3ramearr. 


autocracy —(siiclshet) n. absolute government. after. 
autograph —(sictura) n. signature, wagtda, exiaram. 

automatic —(siclHfea) adj. self acting. 34 STU werd areh. 

autumn —(sic4) n. the third season of the year. Iq »kq. 
UM —(smepfeifenni) adj. n. (pl. ries) helping, a helper. aerac, 
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available —(srdesen) adj. accessive. Saari; of no avail, useless. 


reef, 
avarice —(vaRa) n. greediness. NA, aera. 
avenue —(tdaq) n. road or street with trees. gat df À car ger ATT. 


average —(Uatu)n. an ordinary standard, prevailing rate or 
account. mm sagen, wafera, ufum, sim; adj. of the ordinary 
standard. AA, HYAA. 

avoid —(sraíss) v. t. to evade, to shun. dar, erra, Fa GT. 


avoidance —(srafa849) n. the act of avoiding. ammat, aara, ufvgrs. 


await —(3dc) v. t. to wait for. Wdlat Hel, Sar He. 

awake —(srda) v. t. & i. to get up, to become active, to rouse from 
sleep. old él, SFMT, ddd HAT; adj. not asleep, vigilant. arya, ada. 
award —(sdis)n. judgement, thing awarded. Aofa, «umurmen cnr 
thee, RARR. 

aware —(srdzx) adj. knowing, conscious, informed, attentive. dda, 
Uda, Hae. 


away —(sr3) adj. & adv. at distance, constantly. ax, fAxdae; To go 
away. det ST. 


awful —(siftpet) adj. terrible, dreadful. ache, Sra. 

awhile —(velsc) adv. for a short time. aur ae db fad, ore ax & fetu. 
awkward —(sife&»a) adj. clumsy, difficult to deal with. 9rgT, Hey, 
AHA. 


axe —(Uhda) n. a chopping tool. Hal, pagt; An axe to grind—an 
ulterior object. Fare. 


axiom —(fersra) n. a selfevident truth. dda: fer WHTUT. 
aye —(u) interj. & n. an affirmative answer. gl. 
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baa —(sr) n. bleat of a sheep. %s chi fafimiree. 

bachelor —(dadcx) n. an unmarried man. srfdarfea (Ges). 

backbite —(scarge)v. t. to speak evil of in the absence of a 
person. dle dre gref Hear, 

backbone —(s«st3) n. the spine, support, power to resist, le ch 
ggl, SM, MEY, GA. 

backdoor —(s«sk) n. door at the back of a house. Ham a fase 
background -—(scurmvr)n. the ground or base specially of a 
scene. YS WA, IUR. 


backward —(daq8) adj. behind in time, slow in learning. dte arẹ 
ae, xf A TUI. 


bacteria —(saciRar) n. minute germs or organisms in air and 


water. stet siz arg Ñ ufawe uem vilam. 

badge —(au1) n. special mark. fáfsrwe fag. 

badly —(sscft) adv. in a bad way. gÑ axe. 

bagman —(s33) n. a commercial traveller. qaart arr. 

balcony —(s«rc&t) n. portion of house jutting out. Sam. 

bale —(s«) n. bundle. TiS. 

baleful —(s«enpet) adj. regrettable, causing sorrow or pain. sire, 
que. 

ball —(sict) n. a round object used in games, bullet. 7a, mef; a 
dance-party. 4ds ara-arel. 

ballad —(dcts) n. a short story in verse. afdat 8 ferdt gs ert. 
ballet —(sct) n. entertainment with music and dance. qui gasta. 
balm —(sr8) n. an ointment. Axe4. 


ban —(s) n. an order prohibiting some action, curse, sentence of 
outlawry. fae, I9, esr APTT. 


banana —(s4M1) n. plant or its fruit. pA ar Ute a thet. 
bandage —(svrssi) n. band for binding wounds. ura ait chr ust. 
bangle —(sie) n. an ornament, bracelet. Ta, Fst. 


bank -—(s«)n. margin of river, an establishment for keeping 
money. d&l, de, sia. 


bankrupt —(scuz) n. an insolvent person. Rafat; Bankruptcy. 
fearferaras. 


banner —(4x) n. a flag. 231 T sist. 


bar —(sT«) n. a rod, a barrier, a check, place for prisoners at trial, a 
tribunal. Sst, A87, tem ?ITH & fey gals T$ Asa, AUIS À achat & [eng 
ae 64 cr GUM, ahi er Ayala; to be called to the bar-ad ast Ñ 
alfa gar. 


barbarism — —(smdf$st;H)n. absence of culture; savage life. 
AIA, TATA. 


barbarity —(ardhdt) n. cruelty, savage behaviour. siteu], Heal. 
barbarous —(a@Réka) adj. uncultured, uncivilised. 4848, site, He. 


barber —(aaz) n. one who shaves and cuts hair. 41$, &s[sITH. 


bare —(sdsr«) adj. naked, undisguised, baled, unfurnished. 4m, <at, 
well, Forde d SM. 


barely —(svcft) adv. hardly. zifsener 4, haa, HA. 


bargain —(smit4) n. agreement, contract. dal, she, feet dag aT 
da ur attest e Gastar. 


bark —(sr&) n. sheath of tree, a ship, cry of a dog. Us ct ore, Ata, 
Odd enr Achar. 

barrack —(3*«) n. soldiers’ quarters. misi faurfeat ar ae. 

baseless —(sxreii) adj. groundless. fet feet amer ch, seer. 
basement —(sxravre) n. storey below ground level. dear. 
baseness —(sxr3v) n. meanness. quer, faa, HATA. 

basic —(sfaq) adj. fundamental. sees. 

bastard —(s«1&) n. an illegitimate child. ade dar. 


batsman —(sext) n. one who plays with the bat. fae & da F de 
Am Mert Tel. 


batch —(ł7) n. a quantity produced at a time. 44g, Faery, at. 


bath —(sr) n. a place for bathing or washing, water for bathing. 
SAMIR, SA het HT rer. 


bathe —(s«) v. t. & i. to immerse in a liquid, to put in a bath, to 
wash the body all over. Saal, 46M. 
bathing —(sfé) n. act of bathing. W7. 


batter —(éex) v. t. to beat together. 424 He, heal; n. sees} ARS e 
gA AET. 


beach —(sl) n. the shore of a sea or lake. fta at gg er IPART; v. t. 
to put a vesel on shore. Sera al feat Us err. 


beak —(dic) n. the bill of a bird. watt A ate. 

beam —(sfz) n. ray of light. matar cer fenxur. v. t. to shine. mar. 
bear —(#3r) n. a thick-furred animal, an unmannerly person. “Te, 
ANE YEN. 

bear —(s9) v. t. & i (p.t. Bore, p.p. Born) to carry, to support, to 
endure, to conduct oneself, to produce. el SA, Feri tal, Weal, AGE 


cp T, SUA HAT. 


beard —(alas) n. hair that grow on cheek and chin, awn of plants. 


bearable —(sarac) adj. tolerable. Ged Het aha. 

bearer —(#ae) n. a domestic servant. Jeet ar atc. 

beargarden —(slaesa) n. scene of uproar. 3uad, PATEA. 

beast —(dz) n. a quadruped, a rude brutal person. ug, Ade, arfsre 
Gey, 

beauteous —(sffesm) adj. beautiful, endowed with beauty. vavfrz, 
gE. 

bedding —(sfs7) n. mattress and bed clothes. aer, Joma. 
bedizen —(ídarés3) v. t. to dress guadily. agfa qt TETT. 

bee —(at) n. an insect which produces honey and wax. niat. 
beer —(dlaz) n. liquor prepared from barley, sit cht afer. 

befool —(fdu«) v. t. to make a fool of. zd aam. 

beforehand —(fatmkeus) adv. before the time. Jaa 3 uga. 

beggar —(sI«) n. one who begs. fart, fay. 


beginner —(fafirix) n. one who begins, a learner. sch, Ie Het 
Ciel. 


behave —(faéa) v. t. to conduct oneself, to act. IRU Heal, TUTE 
Pe. 


behaviour —(feéfdae) n. conduct, manners, way of behaving. 
behind —(feergs) adv. prep. & n. in the rear, at one's back, further 
back, Ut, die c am. 


behold —(fagtes) v. t. to see. aaa. 


belief —(facitt) n. faith, confidence. trust, assurance. AIAT, 9r, 
Hd. 


believable —(facildfac) adj. that may be believed. fdsram end ata. 
bell —(s«) n. a hollow metallic vessel with a sounding tongue. Wer. 
belongings —(facifra) n. pl. one's goods. fret aga cbr aaa. 


beloved —(facds) n. very dear. fira ath, tart. 
beneath —(fatz) adv. & prep, under, below. Tà, ard ct ai. 


beneficial —(sfifisre) adj. useful, advantageous, serviceable. 
MAAA, WOH, PAGT het AeA. 


benefit —(sfifthc) n. advantage, act of favour. gA, SUA, PT; v. 
t. & i. (p.t. benefited) to do good to. SUcN Heal, ATH JOM. 


benevolence —(afXale-«r) n. goodwill, kind disposition. «ur, «ur, 
usqenrisqr. 


benighted —(fetses) adj. overtaken by darkness, ignorant. 
SUG SE arsed, Safa. 


benign —(faatsa) adj. kind, mild, gentle. card, 44, ga. 
benignly —(featsactt) adv. mildly, in a gentle way. a8aTgdc. 
bereavement —(fatq::A0z) n. loss by death. fate. 

beside —(faaiss) prep. near, by the side of. fice, Fla. 


besides —(faaisgq) adv. prep. in addition to, otherwise. afte, sik 
aft, fara. 


best —(sddc) adj. & adv. (sup. of good or well) of the most 
excellent kind. 377, #8, aad æT; to make the best of. arqgr ug 
ae; to do for the best. sre srfSTHTG À He. 


bethink -—(fafiic) v. t. (p.t. bethought) to call to mind. Aana, 
areal 


betimes —(fecis=) adv. early, soon. Ña, gri. 

betray —(f42) v. t. to disclose, to deliver by treachery. 4a atem, 
AA hea, HST PIET. 

betrayal —(fa¢ac) n. breach of faith. Raamaa. 


better —(dez) adj. adv. & n. (comp. of good or well) superior 
value, in a higher degree, improved. #8 Seda, sald; v. t. to 
improve. que; better half (one's wife) deft. 


between —(ídedi4) prep. & adv. in the middle of, along, across. 
qug Ñ, ars 8. 

bewail —(fada) v. t. to lament. facia eer, wilh HTN. 

beware —(ddax) v. t. to take heed, to be on one's guard. aur 


gir, aaa gr. 

bias —(a1s&) n. prejudice, partiality. darura, axuant. 

big —(fet) adj. haughty. «ist, aA. 

bigamist —(farfie) n. having two husbands or wives at a time. al 
Ufa art zeit, at Ut amer uses. 

billion —(fafera) n. a million millions. ga Gea chr Fen. 


binding —(ssfs7) n. & adj. the cover of a book, a bandage, 
obligatory. sr, forea, Taka. 

biograph -—(smihmm)n. a moving picture machine, bioscope. 
biographical —(smihumfee)adj. pertaining to biography. sitet 
eg srt. 

biology —(srmileifstl) n. science of life. stra faa, aft faa; biologist 
(-fSie) n. sfta-faarra A Ago. 

birth —(s*i) n. origin, begining. 374, Scare, Sms. 

birthright —(s*?izrge) n. a right acquired by birth. wag after. 
biscuit —(fafx&e) n. a hard dry bread in small cakes. fae. 

bisect —(arsxiac) v. t. to divide into two parts. & 4M cer. 

bishop —(fssra) n. a consecrated clergyman. 4ST urest. 


bit —(fac) n. a small piece, a small coin, horse's curb. Stel Gs, 
esr, Stet fan, era; a bit rather. abst a. 


bitch —(fa) n. female of a dog or wolf. pfa. 


bitter —(fdex) adj. tasting hot and acrid, causing grief, painful, 
severe. «qr, dial, PEGAR; to weep bitterly. tpe-te cs WAT. 


blackmail —(sim4da) n. to extort money by threats. serasi Qr 
AAT 


blamable —(ae4sa1) adj. fit to be blamed. Aafa. 

blame —(sia) v. t. to find fault with. au wrt; n. censure. aly, 
ART. 

blank —(sim) adj. not written, empty, without rhymes. Sal, sarei, 
Ber, aqua xed; n. an empty space. ft «rm. 

blanket —(sice) n. a soft woollen covering. eser. 


blaze —(sehw) n. a bright flame, fire of active display. 491, x, 
Rar; v. i. to throw out flame. sate thot. 


bleed —(«ls) v. t. & i. to emit blood, to draw blood. efax fate. 


blemish —(sfat) n. a stain, a defect. ass, eneic, aly; v. t. to spoil 
the beauty of. HA Het. 


blessing —(sifa7)n. an invocation of happiness or success. 
ansftata 


blockade —(seif&ss) n. & v. t. a blocking up. xke, RT. 

bloodshed —(scssls) n. slaughter. gres. 

blood-thirsty —(«1suet) adj. eager for slaughter. eel. 

bloom —(s) n. a blossom, freshness, perfection. ter, face, Yofa. 
pcena paper —(seifférr dux) n. a paper used for drying ink. «urat 


blouse —(ser3si) n. an woman's upper garment. feat ci lett. 
blunder —(ssz) n. a gross mistake. ast 4c. 

bluntly —(siecil) adv. roughly. targa st. 

boast —(six) v. i. to talk proudly. 21a Heal, Td Hea. 

boat —(sic) n. a small open vessel for transport by water. 77. 
boating —(slféxr) n. act of making a boat sail. ala rer cr fa. 
bodice —(sifsa) n close fitting jacket worn by a woman. siísl, 
bold —(stes) adj. courageous, brave, daring, steep. mes, dis, 
ferrdt, esr. 

bombastic —(si=feea) adj. extravagant. Har, faeta, geal A uv. 


bone -—(si3)n. a white hard substance which constitutes the 
skeleton of a body. égt. 


bonus —(al4a) n. an extra payment. srast. 

bookworm —(g@d4) n. one who is much devoted to books. adat 
boot —(sz) n. a covering for human foot, profit, advantage. wir, 
TMA. 


borne —(st4) (p. p. of bear) v. t to carry. e S7. 

borrow —(aixl) v. t. to get loan. 3EUT AT, SUR AT. 

borrower —(sízi3ix) n. one who takes loan. esf AA ret, RT. 
pm —(asra) adj. dear, intimate. fta, Aarsh; n. the heart. gaz, 


botany —(ai¢e+t) n. the science of human life. mf faa. 
both —(st?r) pron. & adv. the two, equally. ai, setae a. 
bother —(sfax) v. t. & i. to worry, to tease. dT Het, RASTATI. 


bottom —(sic4)n. the lowest part, the base, keel of a ship, 
foundation. de, seat am, ser, SETA cht dal. 


bough —(sreil) n. branch of a tree. ts ci arf, ts Ar ma. 

bounce —(sr3«i) v. t. to jump, to boast. Seer, AUT TSS Hea. 

bow —(aisit) v. t. to bend, to curve. gre, FAT. 

boy —(sara) n. a male child, a lad. Sei, HAR, ASAT. 

boycott —(sfzaeíe) v. t. to refuse to have dealing with. afevar ae. 
boyhood —(sanzgs) adj. state of being a boy. smTereud. 

brain —(s3) n. nervous matter enclosed in the skull. RASP. 


brake —(s«) n. apparatus for checking motion. sa, mA wet aret 
qa. 


branch —(siizd) n. bough of tree, divisions of subjects, section, line 
of descent. maT, Sret, AMT, SiT, Gear. 


brand —(sis) n. mark made by a hot iron, a trade mark. 81, Amr 


bravery —(saet) n. brave conduct. dia, dee. 


bravo —(sat) (pl. bravoes)n. a bandit. sex; interj. well done. 
STISITST. 


bread —(ss) n. baked food, livelihood. ater, vflfaenr. 

breadth —(ssz) n. broadness, width. fase, atsts. 

breakable —(sthaa) adj. able to be broken. gẹ ara. 

breakage —(si&) n. act of breaking. dte cr ceri. 

breakfast —(siamme.) v. t. to take breakfast. Akal Heal, Yg HT GT 


GM, Hea Heal. 

breast —(skz) n. front part of the chest. d&msrer. 
breath —(s*1) n. air inhaled and exhaled. srama, ad. 
breathe —(sic) v. i. to take breath. aia cir. 
breezy —(sisit) adj. full of breeze. dnm, gram. 
brevity —(sfa¢t) n. shortness. dau, ster. 


bribe —(srss) n. an illegal reward given to someone. qd, Schley; v. 
t. to give bribe to . a %7. 


bribery —(sigaet) n. act of giving or receiving bribes. 48 et ur et 
chr pÀ. 

brick —(fsm) n. moulded burnt clay used for building. €e. 

bride —(srss)n. a woman just married or going to be married. 
Adal, aetfe-. 

bridegroom —(s1gs7) n. husband of a bride. «ser, ae. 

brilliant —(fsfergve) adj. bright, splendid, clever. andien, aama, 
JÍT; n. a gem of finest quality. uiam ved. 

bring —(fs) v. t. (p. t. & p. p brought) to carry, to produce. am, 
Wedd ex. 

brink —(fsim) n. edge, bank, margin. ae, feat, SR. 

Britain —(fsé4) n. England, Wales and Scotland. reve, 3e fsit« 3i 


Xs. 
British —(fafesr) adj. pertaining to Britain. sist. 
bronchitis —(sí-raféx) n. inflammation of the branches of the 


windpipe. thie c 4am. 

bronze —(sif-s) n. alloy of copper and zinc. «ir. 

brother —(siex) n. sons of the same parents. ela, ATs. 
brotherhood —(si«gs) n. companionship. sra. 

brush —(sis) n. tool of hair used in painting. seii cT FAT Sait FAT. 
brush —(sis1) v. t. to clean. Git cr. 

brutality —(a2ferét) n. cruelty, rudeness. Aaa, amar. 
brute —(zz) n. a beast, an unfeeling person. Us], Hak HJM. 


build —(faes) v. t. to construct, to form. aart, FAT Ae. 

bulk —(s«&) n. size, magnitude, the main body. Wart arr, fdeam. 
bull —(s«) n. a male ox. xis. 

bullet —(a«z) n. a metal ball for gun or pistol. sz xl Tart c me. 


bulletin —(gcif@a) n. a short official statements. dart 4a UT 
(71912). 


bum —(a4) n. good for nothing. each, art. 
bump —(a7) n. a heavy blow a swelling. sare, Gor. 


bureau —(2gt)n. a writingdesk with drawers, office for public 
business. 4a, aafaa, Fecha, dx. 


burly —(scif) adj. sturdy, bulky. <4, Ate. 


burn —(sr) v.t. & i. (p. t. burnt, burned) to consume by fire, to be 
on fire. 3A, Sera; n. injury by fire. af 4 oer. 

bushy —(qsft) adj. full of bushes. sister. 

busy —(fastt) adj. fully occupied, diligent. are 4 fm, seit. 

butter —(sex) n. fatty substance made from cream. Hass. 
buttermilk —(zsexfae«) n. liquid left after making butter. "gf, &re. 
by —(ars) prep. near, in the company, through, of. ur, «mr 4, 3; by 
the bye (incidentally) Hatt xt. 

bygone —(argrií4) adj. past. ort gat, star gsrr. 

byproduct —(sréuteae) n. anything of less value produced during 
the manufacture of another. AUaH <a. 


byword —(sréas) n. a familiar saying, proverb. grad. 


C 


cablegram —(2&senW)n. a telegram sent by underwater cable. 
STAT a. 

cadet —(&8z) n. student of military school. 4-3 fsrar ar faf. 

cafe —(&*) n. restaurant. Ruz, at aM aer aa th enr era. 


cage —(s&sI) n. an enclosure for birds. fdsrsr, eeu; v. t. to shut in a 
cage. fists 4 sr er. 


cake —(chaq) v. t. to make a cake. ha Far. 

calamity —(d&afàct) n. misfortune, disaster. araf, dae. 
calibre —(dferax) n. diameter, capacity. 2m, Ferd. 
calligraphy —(a&ettarht) n. good handwriting. rex eis. 
callous —(adea) adj. hardhearted. Hal gau. 

calmly —(c«racft) adv. in a peaceful way. aiude. 
calmness —(«rm3) n. the state of being calm. atta, fea. 
calorie —(c&W1) n. unit of body heat. sels & agar ci gars. 
calumination —(a&eafuer) n. false charge. heih, fret. 
calumny —(ae4-1) n. false accusation, slander. fir, Aci. 


campaign -—(4àx34) n. series of military operations, organized 
course of action. 4gh4, 
cancel —(&x-ia) v. t. to cut out, to abolish, to annul. area, alsa, 


cancellation —(&xxIcisr4) n. act of cancelling. ares zr fer ct fear. 
candidature —(dftseae) n. one standing for election. fata mef. 
cannon —(&343) n. a big gun. dlu; v. t. to fire with gun. datu 4 sgm. 


canon —(&x)n. a law or church decree. affa fran, Roar ct 
AFT. 

can't —(amz) v. t. short form of ‘can not’. ‘cha ale’ HI eer Su. 
canto —(&vel) n. division of a poem. WI, Hea, hed. 

cantonment —(au¢gsaue) n. quarters for troops. sre. 

capability —(d&üfaferdl) n. capacity. araa, arf. 

capacity -—(&ufüél)n. power of grasping, ability. Awn, fẹ, 
capitalist —(àfüeferse) n. one who has money. MEFR, HEA. 
caprice —(&firs) n. a change without reason, whim, fancy. srf&ragr, 
capture —(&àum) n. arrest. Wg, Uns; v. t. to take prisoner. Uc, 
Teel cher. 


caretaker —(chaeeme) n. a person left in charge. feret cae ait 


T$ gl. 
cartage —(«iési) v. charges. 9IT8T. 
carve —(ará) v. t. to cut, to engrave, to sculpture. area, altar. 


carving —(«rfdr) n. act or art of sculpture. uc? us Gals env cht fqa/ 
etl. 


cash —(&sr) n. money. currency. aad, stes. 
caste —(#rkx) n. a class of society, social position. auf, ofa, cer. 


casualty —(ayqsied!) n. an accident. safe uer; pl . list of men 
killed or wounded. zi 4 Fe ur umet AfA Al GAT. 


catalogue —(&eail) n. a list of books. yari ar xpdl-uor, faerat. 


catch —(cq) v. t. & i. to seize, to grasp, to understand, to take 
captive, to reach in time. Uc, SAT, FAST, Feel HAT, GAS Ux Ug. 


categorical —(hemftaet) adj. of category. «jf ur Ao ar. 
category —(&:&*91) n. class or rank, general heading. ft, ue, rari 
en. 


cater —(chex) v. t. to provide food or entertainment. siterdrfa cnr 
Use cher. 


causeway —(aivd) n. raised footpath. tact werd Al Hat uec. 
caution —(«físr3) n. foresight, warning. maah, fart, deat. 
ceaseless —(lsice«) adj. continual. Aaa, faim. 

ceiling —(xfifeT) n. the top surface of a room. Hae d ux cl ed. 
celebration —(«flsisr3) n. act of celebrating. Uster, 348M. 
celebrity —(€cilfsit) n. fame. sr, Wate. 

celestial —(3ei«sre) adj. heavenly. &dtz, «affa 

cellar —(3«x) n. an underground cell or room. “frye. 


cement -—(zl3vr)n. a substance for sticking bond of union. 
Faure enr uere, eile enr mra. 


censure —(€-2) n. blame, reproof. «tw, frat; v. t. to blame. «iw 
MAT, frat Heal. 


census —(44a) n. an official numbering of people. SATOM. 
centigrade —(auv¢ts) adj. having a hundred degrees. xit 331 «nr. 


central —(d3vr«) adj. relating to the centre, principal. d»z 4 
mad, qn. 

centralize —(3ivzersw) v. t. to concentrate. Uc d» A RAA eer. 
centre —(d3vex) n. the middle point of anything, pivot, source. dz, 
HA AM, YRI, 3GA. 

century —(dat) n. of hundred years, a hundred of something. xit 


cereal —(faftac) adj. relating to corn. amamma; n. corn used as 
food. Hise Ñ Wa Ge AT Sra. 


ceremonial —(aiHifac) adj. & n. with ceremony, a formality. 
, STAR 


ceremony —(aeaat) n. reltgious rite. affa sera. 

certain —(ué4) adj. settled, fixed, one or some. Mfga, smasue, als. 
certainly —(xéz«f) adv. no. doubt data, face. 

certainty —(ué«c!) n. settled fact. Aofa, fara. 

certificate —(adifhcae) n. a written declaration. WHTUTUSI. 

certify —(uctwré) v. t. to attest formally, to inform. umia c, 
al T. 

challenge —(dei=s) v. t. to call to contest, to object to. eerie, 
fatter ear; n. demand for something. emere. 


chancellor —(uizieim) n. state or law official, head of a university. 


Wei afat, fergrafeencra enr Wem AAA. 


change —(d=s) v. t. to alter, to exchange. Jac, Tees, ATT; n. 
small coin given for a larger one, alteration. tore, uRada. 


changeable —(d-ssiset) adj. given to change. URad-agiter. 
chaos —(&sif«) n. confused state, disorder. fdued, 3uga. 


character —(&xaex) n. actor's part, person in novel and drama. 
aRa, SUA Bie SA e ur. 


chargeable —(ursiset) adj. liable to be charged. amor ae aba, 
agor unm. 


charitable —(afta::1) adj. generous. «ri, Hurd. 
charity —(d3f&l) n. act of kindness, leniency, alms. «mqa, qur, 


Saar, NA. 


chaste —(ł¥)adj. pure, virtuous, refined, simple. spe, afta, 
Aa, «que. 


chasten —(d4) v. t. to refine. Ig He. 
chastity —(ARÂ) n. chasteness, purity of conduct. «dle, Wega. 


chatter —(3cx) v. t. to talkidly, to make a noise. shale cbr, cletTeet 
chal; n. sehdre. 


cheap —(xtu) adj. low in price, worthless. Seq, gfeur. 
cheat —(dlc) v. t. to deceive. aka eal, Sea; n. deceiver. Yd, a7. 


check —(da) v. t. to stop, to restrain, to chide. teat, fetscht ùT; n. a 
sudden arrest, cross-lined pattern. #07, saxte, Sande, TRAM. 


cheer —(dhx) v. t. to make joyful applaud, to comfort. Waa cir, 
aia CAT. 


cheerful —(dhjer) adj. in good spirits. Whee, Waa. 
cheerfulness —(dhijperta) n. happiness. WAAT. 
cheese —(dls) n. curd of milk pressed and dried. TAR. 


chemistry —(a&ffadt) n. the science of elements and their laws. 
RTGS SITZ. 


cheque —(43«) n. an order for money. gå, da. 

chew —(fag) v. t. & i. to grind with teeth. aiat 4 darn. 

chicken —(facda) n. the young of a domestic fowl. aff ar aem. 
chiefly —(<telt) adj. principally. Ward xeu 3i. 

childhood —(xursesgs) n. the period of being a child. sTeurassrr. 
childish —(xarzfessr) adj. like a child. fg] $ «rara. 

childlike —(ages atg) adj. simple, good. ma sais. 

chill —(fae) n. coldness. 3st. 

chilly —(faeil) adj. cold. Sst. 

chin —(faa) n. front part of lower jaw. Aaa, gst. 

chirp —(aq) v. t. to make sharp notes like a bird. Hora; n. watt Hr 
dedelec. 

chit-chat —(fde-de) n. gossip. mada, TANT. 


chloroform —(acilstwi4) n. a medicine for producing insensibility. 
Gael He At ua aitwfsr. 

chorus —(alka) n. band of singers. 1 ari cer sag. 

chorus —(a) v. t. to sing together. M4A-mM4 AT, AAP? TT. 
christ —(shIse) n. the Messiah. sar Fale. 

christianity —( AAAA) n. Christian religion. ars erf. 

chronic —(slfim) adj. lasting for a long time, lingering deep- 
seated. dhi-eureal, ger, Rrena. 

chronicle —(sifaca) n. a narrative, an account. sfder, Far. 
circle —(afchet) n. a round figure, a ring, persons of a certain class. 
circular —(ae{er) n. a business letter, a communication sent to 
many people. aaa ua, fear. 

circumstance —(u«a més) n. event. Fea. 

circumstances —(u«aeés3l) n. plural. condition in life. fifa, ean, 
ged. 

civilisation —(fifderssisr3) n. state of being civilized. Gad, Sa, 
fsrear. 

clap —(a«iu) n. pat. ?ra?rurmge; v. t. to applaud by striking the palm 
of hands together. arei Sor. 

clarify —(actfvir£) v. t. & i. to make clear, purify. GEO He, «qus 
che. 

clarification —(aclfisesr3) n. act of making clear. Geter. 

clash —(a21) v. t. to make a clash, to disagree, to interfere. caw 
CHT sq heal, faster Heat, fae SAT. 

class —(a&4)n. division, rank, order, set of students taught 
together. af, Aof, sf, saper HT Har. 

classic —(a«rfie) n. study of ancient languages. Urey onei cl 


frarr. 
classical —(aefaac) adj. pertaining to ancient literature. urdl-4 
ma 8t usi. 


classification —(acizfifinassr3) n. arrangement. arffessur. 


cleanliness —(aeil-cia) n. purity. «sar. 
cleanse —(a&/=) v. t. to make clean. ufa ur aes He. 
clearance —(Íae«a*-«1) n. removal of obstacles. Aano. 


clerical —(aeufe) adj. pertaining to clergy or a clerk. urest ur 
ferfüren rari. 

clerk —(aci&) n. a writer in an office. «uds HI ees. 

clever —(««tax) adj. skilful, ingenious. dade, sf. 

client —(a4eTguz) n. one who employs a lawyer, customer. Hafan, 
Sat, urge. 


climax -—(sergdew)n. the highest point, the greatest degree. 
climb —(a«ira9) v. t. to ascend. a67. 

clinical —(feeitaa) adj. pertaining to the sick-bed. sra si 
wet. 

cloak —(acit&) n. a loose upper garment, that which conceals, a 
pretext. AI&T, eTU-T, SeT. 

clock —(a«if&) n. a time-indicating instrument. gst «ar. 


closure —(acitsk) n. closing, closing of debate. warfta, ara flare at 
IG He. 


cloth —(a77) n. (pl. clothes) fabric made from wearing. UST. 


clothe —(acilz) v. t. , p. t. or (p. p. clothed or clad) to dress, to 
cover. d& Ug-4T, Siu. 


clothing —(a«ilfé:) n. clothes. ae. 
coalition —(«ifeisr3) n. temporary combination between parties. 


fra Sapo enr stead erg. 
coarse —(al&) adj. rough, rude, vulgar. S81, 3894, 3TET. 
cobbler —(aisce) n. a mender of shoes. od Hl mea He ate, AH. 


cock —(a«íc) n. male bird, male fowl, part of the lock of a rifle, a 
tap. ax RARA, teach cnr utar, AÀ. 


cocktail —(ain¢ea) n. a kind of horse, a mixed drink. Uh VaR aI 


coconut —(atalxz) n. the coco palm. aikact ar gat. 


code —(ats) n. a system of laws, rules or signals. Aas xiug, dha 
dug. 

co-education —(ai-usesr3) n. system of education where girls 
and boys study together. xrefsrar. 


coerce —(al3&) v. t. to compel, to restrain. tea, afd Hear. 


coin —(aia-) n. piece of money. 3r, faa; v. t. to make metal into 
coin, to inyeat. ÀF SAM, IAR Hear. 


cold —(ales) adj. wanting in heat, spiritless, reserved. oust, Feds, 
Te, SATA. 
collaborate —(aictaik) v. t. to work together. fares IA Hea. 


collaboration —(ccia?3r1) n. state of working together. ae & ay 
cb Rd chet Chl START. 


collapsible —(gereefae) adj. fit for collapsing. dé gl SH ateh. 
collapsable —(geretiac) adj. same as collapsible. 

collision —(gcitv) n. state of being collided. ec. 

colloquial —(atctef:sie) adj. conversational. Serate cr. 

colon —(aier3) n. the punctuation mark, part of large intestine. (:) 


colour —(«eix) n. hue, tint, appearance, pretence. s, seid, tert; 
(pl. ) paints, a flag. 41, uate; v. t. to give colour to. TT er. 


comb —(a1l4) n. an instrument with teeth for dressing hair, wool 
etc., crest of a cock. ct, gff Hr té; v. t. to dress, to separate. edt 
AL, AMT Hel. 

comfortable — (mardga) adj. promoting comfort. AlMdacaa, 
Sax. 

comic —(affie) adj. humorous. funny. ét err arem, seared. 


comma —(«far) n. punctuation mark (,) 4ds a eer faxa; inverted 
commas Ud alee fers (^ ") ott fast fen & ami site die enm wma È. 


commanding —(aiífvir) adj. impressive. werasrett. 
commandment —(aaIvshuz) n. mandate, order. sa. 
commence —(«3) v. t. to begin, to originate. IRH Her, 
commencement —(4-a4v¢) n. a beginning. Sms. 


comment —(a3ve) v. t. to write explanatory notes on. dla cir, 
ARAN ener; n. a collection of notes. AAT, Ara. 


commentator —(aavéex) n. the writer of a commentary. fdaxvr 
UHR. 


commercial —(anfsfaa) adj. pertaining to a trade. Saag sresriit. 


commit —(fAz) v. t. to entrust, to send, to be guilty. daa, Art, 
Smart gr. 


commitment —(afiex3ve) n. pledge. a4, IAA. 
commodity —(aaifedl) n. articles of trade, useful things. uar, 
«mit. 


commoner —(aím4) n. one of the people. «THT2T, AJ. 


communicate —(#2fde) v. t. to give information, to join. uerfsra 
che, AAA. 


communication —(H#x2fchaew)n. act of giving information, 
information, message, correspondence. UWR 44 HI HM, YAM, HÈNT, 
ya der. 

communism -—(s&zff34) n. vesting of property in common. xis 


mute ent Salta A ae a Aaga, STRIGTG 

companion —(afa4) n. an associate, a mate. aft, At. 
comparable —(#aeac1) adj. able to be compared. deal Het aha, 
compare —(#4aR) v. t. to find out points of likeness. Gaal Heal. 
comparison —(#AkIa) n. act of comparing. gam. 

compassion —(«&H1313) n. pity, sympathy. «zr, qur. 
compensation —(PAAT) n. recompense. feta, aifaufa. 
compete —(axdie) v. t. to strive with others, to contend. wef cer, 
SRT LAT. 

competent —(azdle&ve) adj. of sufficient ability, suitable. ara, fur. 
competition —(aifarémsra) n. rivalry. Sel, Feet. 

compile —(#4sc) v. t. to collect matter from various authors. 
complain —(a«ques3)v. t. to express displeasure, to find fault 


NS 


with. aas Wehe cheat, aly ferenrerdr. 


complainant —(H40<) n. one who makes a charge against 


another. «f Sex drei. 
complaint —(«quetvre) n. accusation, ailment. afar, 3T. 


NS N 


complement —(aíqueírive) n. anything that completes. wa. 
complementary —(alauciaudt) adj. supplying a deficiency. «dt 
Ws] et grerr. 


complete —(@xucdic) v. t. to finish, to perfect. qTHTT Heal, quf Hear. 
completion —(axucitsri) n. accomplishment. ufos, fated. 
complex —(afzuea) adj. not simple, intricate. Afda, deter. 
complicacy —(aPucithal) n. state of being complicated. sagm. 
complication —(«fzmeftesri) n. complicated situation. 3ag97. 


compliment —(afímetia3ve) n. a polite praise or respect. ANTZA, 
TARA; v. t. to praise. WÍN eer. 


complimentary —(afm«eitavcr) adj. expressive of praise. Waa. 


composition —(sauisr)n. a construction, literary production. 


comprehension —(afzfte-r1) n. understanding. xrH3T. 
comprise —(axurss) v. t. to contain, to include. arte eer, FT. 


compromise —(enfiiimw) v. t. to settle by mutual consent. 3174 
À frere STS qui HEAT; n. settlement. Faster. 


compulsion —(«zueiyr4) n. force, obligation. qata, sete. 
compulsory —(aenri) adj. having no option. afar. 
compute —(AqzZZ) v. t. to reckon, to value. TMT Hel, AAT Hea. 
comrade —(aíms) n. a companion. Aa, «ift, mef. 

conceal —(&xfla) v. t. to hide, to shelter. SUTT; IKUT &4r. 
conceivable —(&xfldset) adj. able to be conceived. faa ara. 
conception —(&xiur1) n. thought, notion. fear, exu. 
concentration —(af-3veésr) n. act of concentrating. Venir. 
conception —(aJqur3) n. concept, idea. fear. 


concern —(ax«ri)v. t. to relate to, to belong to, to have to do 
with. aey Waal, Beka gd n. business or affair, anxiety. Baa, 


AHAA. 

concise —(arsi) adj. short. ared, faa. 

conclude —(a-4{s) v. t. to finish, to infer. Tata eer. 
concord —(aiaais) n. harmony, agreement. Ha, Ural. 


condemn —(«vs3) v. t. to pronounce guilty, to censure. avs eT, 
Smart Sex. 

condemnation —(H v8") n. the act of condemning. Sue cr 
QUS. 


condense —(Pug4) v. t. to reduce in volume, to compress, to 
abbreviate. «4T heal, TITGT Heal. 


condensation —(avs-83r4) n. act of making dense. Me Het c 


condition —(avslsr4) n. state, circumstance. sr, sae, Fafa. 
conditional —(s«vsisrie) adj. depending on conditions. fera u« 


free, a ch Ay. 

condole —(avsIc)v. t. to grieve, to sympathise. Aam ae, 
HEA Whe ener. 

condolence —(avelc) n. grief expressed on other's loss. qui & 
qw Ue uafsta cht es veria. 


conduce —(aveqq) v. t. to lead, to contribute. Wd Hel, ISM. 
conducive —(a#veq{aa) adj. tending. Wea. 


conduct —(avsac) v. t. to lead or guide, to direct, to manage, to 
behave, to carry. AM fea, WAT HA, ATER HT, of GT. 


confectioner —(wazahnasrmm)n. a maker or seller of sweetmeats. 


confess —(a-hd) v. t. & i. to acknowledge, to disclose. lar ae, 
UPNA hear. 


confession -—(weahsr)n. the acknowledgement of a fault or 


crime. aau 9T alo Gr ARTT. 

confide —(#74Igs) v. t. to trust. AUIE Fer. 

confidence —(aifthe-4) n. trust. fdsrama. 

confident —(aef4fna8ve) confidential. adj. trusted, private. fdsmd, 


` 


Tq 
confirm —(#=4) v. t. to strengthen, to make sure, to ratify. q& 


confirmation —(a- 3r) n. corroborating statement. maoir. 
conflict —(aiafteac) v. t. to fight. ag, PAg. 


conform —(a-wí4) v. t. to adopt, to make like, to comply with. 

conformation —(«-wfHsr1) n. shape, structure. arefd, sae. 

confront —(«4mvIe) v. t. to face. Fase HAT, AAA HAT. 

wee —(ezIw) v. t. to mix together, to perplex. 14S Hel, WA 
SATT. 


confusion —(«-Isr1) n. disorder. Test. 
congratulate —(«iduree) v. t. to wish joy. after Heal. 


congratulation —(ai-Tqesr3) n. expression of joy at the success. 
seg 


connect —(a4ac) v. t. to join together, to associate. viter, Aam. 
conquer —(af«)v. t. to gain by force, to subdue. sham, aAa 


cher. 

conqueror —(aí4&) n. one who conquers. Aad, stad aen. 
conscience —(ai42G48)n. the sense of right and wrong. 
SAARI. 


conscious —(a1-4314) adj. knowing, aware. add, art. 
consciousness —(aeí4smr3u) n. person's thoughts and feelings. 
consequence —(aieiedaa) n. result, importance. ufum, wma. 
consider —(aTrex) v. t. & i. to think. abet, fear eer. 


consider —(a-dtsx) v. t. to contemplate, to reflect upon. fear 
hel, HAA Hel. 


considerable —(adtskaq) adj. great, important. amg, sft. 
consist —(a&faac) v. t. to be composed of. fafa, gat Sar. 
consolation —(&xwiesr3) n. alleviation of grief. R3, eret. 


consolidate —(axwifese) v. t. to solidify together into a mass, to 
unite. ald Ge, Uh ATS SAT, SISA. 


conspire —(a Aq) v. t. to plot together. ¥saa Taal. 
conspirancy —(@Madket) n. a plot. ws. 


NN 


constancy —(ai43e«l) n. firmness. far, ged. 


constant —(aí4z?vre) adj. fixed, unchanging. saa, far. 


constipation —(aiqexiter)n. difficulty in evacuating the 
bowels. asst. 


constituency —(aiftecu-et) n. body of electors in a place. fafa 


. 
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constituency —(aife¢cuaet) n. body of electors in a region. fafa 
ar. 


constitution —(«ifxcezsr)n . natural state of mind or body, 
formation, a system of laws. Wed, ania sagan, vas, fae. 


consult —(&deiz) v. t. to seek advice. aaa A7. 
consultation —(c&eiesr1) n. conference. srreiTasr, urat. 
consume —(s&sr3TH) v. t. to eat up, to destroy. qud Hel, AVE er. 


consumption  -—(ewmWu)n. act of consuming, a wasting 
disease. «dud, aa a TT. 


contain —(«vr?4) v. t. to hold, to include. «fzrfera ec. 
contempt —(# eH) n. scorn, disrespect. REAR, Saas. 


NT ONS 


contending —(au¢fvsT) n. opposing. AÀ. 


N 


content —(avi?vre) adj. satisfied. dqye. 


NON 


contentment —(«vrevieavre) n. satisfaction. Gay. 


s N 


contest —(«fvuéue)v. t. to debate, to fight. ssa; n. debate, 


NUN 


Strife. Qata, eere. 


continental —(aiftedec) adj. pertaining to a continent. mera 
sash 


NON 


continutal —(aHu¢asie) adj. occurring on every occasion. free. 


continuation —(«vriél3usr1) n. going on in a series or line. fara 
UT. 


continue —(@ 14g) v. t. & i. to remain, to maintain, to extend, to 
prolong. simt «sri. 

continuous —(avréidgsn) adj. uninterrupted. ddd, aed. 

contra —(afvrgr) pref. in sense of "against" "fausta" ant ar soar. 
contradict —(afvrgif$cse) v. t. to oppose. ANu meat. 


contrary —(afvre*) adj. opposite, opposing. Aasa, ufaqer. 
contrast —(a TH) v. i. to set in opposition. 4a Raam; n. 


ON 


opposing. ANY, sae. 

contribution  —(afurélszsr3)n. act of contributing, a literary 
article. amar, ce. 

controversy —(aiucladt) n. a. discussion, a dispute. Aat, ace, 
SHTST. 

convenience —(adifavaa) n. suitableness, comfort. ata, gàer. 
convenient —(Hadifgue) adj. suitable, handy. agha, 3Uesd. 
conventional —(a-1d43rie) adj. customary. WAU & AJAR, Weir d 
SETS. 

conversant —(#4dauiz) adj. well acquainted with. Agor, arfer ufzfaa, 
PNA. 


conversation —(P4a Ñ) n. talking. macta, arate. 
conveyance —(a4du4du) n. act of carrying, a carriage. «t sd c 
fenar, MÄ. 


r 


cooperate —(alsifuse) v. t. to work together. Fane GA enar. 
cooperation —(aisifavsI4) n. the act of cooperating. «rear. 
cooperative —(atsiiueied) adj. on the basis of cooperation. xrgarir. 


coordinate —(alsitfs-c) adj. of the same order or rank. Uc Ue aren; 
v. t. bring together. Ra Fase Ñ AMT. 


coordination — —(aisfé4sr3)n. act of coordinating. Uhlan, 
Tenia. 


copyright —(«fdkrge) n. legal right to print and publish books 
and articles. S14 er qur afer, 


cordially —(arefsacil) adj. warmly grfác So Ñ. 
cordiality —(atefeticdl) n. state of being cordial. Aa sra, AYRA. 


corn —(af4) n. a grain seed, horny growth on toes. 3, U78, Ù aI 
The. 


corporal —(«f«uiset) n. an officer in an army next to a sergeant. 
Gal HI Uc Stel afer, Aah; a. pertaining to body. ses aaaaell. 


corporation —(afuRssr1) n. united body of persons. zig, Fars. 
corps —(«i«) n. a division of an army. Gal HI Uh AM, Uere. 
correction —(««3r4) n. amendment. YUR, as. 

correctness —(«?«e331) n. state of being correct.accuracy. Ife. 
correlation —(atfctar) n. mutual relation. URAURG HAY. 


correspondence -—(afuivsw)n. agreement, communication 
by letters. Gat, aa. 


correspondent  —(a«efRwufvsz)n. one who communicates by 
letter. Harata. 


corruption —(sxusr3) n. depravity. wear, Aer. 

cosmetic —(aiqsita) n. , adj. relating to personal adornment. 
sje erret. 

cost —(af«e) n. money, expense paid for things. HA8, qq, aA. 
costly —(afíse«eit) adj. expensive. cadi. 

cottage —(aieés) n. a small house. aust. 

councillor —(arefaer) n. member of council. xe. 

counteract —(aivrexuge) v. t. to oppose, to defeat. Nu eir, 
eel. 

counterattack —(ariexaréa) n. attack done after enemy's action. 
WA ch. AHA ch SAR A fea SAT ATSHATT, 


countercharge —(aléeeaisi) n. charge in answer to another. 
af tan en aH enar Sat STANT, 


counterfoil —(«riexudnie) n. a corresponding part of a cheque 
etc. retained by the sender. MASY, HAAA. 


courage —(assI) n. bravery. m84, daar. 
courageous —(afsismi) adj. brave, bold. dis, serez, «rexit. 
courtesy —(aféxfl) n. politeness. TAA. 


cousin —(«fsm) n. a child of one's uncle or aunt. «rer, 93r, HIST aT 
tthe Als UIT Tea. 

coward —(ards) n. a faint hearted person. Hae, Sele HJA. 
cowardice —(arafsa) n. timidty. sfr. 

Craftsman —(sruez34) n. an artisan. fSreprenm. 

credible —(feac) adj. believable. Aaa arm. 

creditable —(sfàese) adj. praiseworthy. ninda. 

credulous —(#<acd) adj. ready to believe. fdsrare ae at sald. 
crimson —(fm) adj. of a deep red colour. Tet efTet 5j cnr. 


cripple —(f&«) n. a lame person. cist HJ; v. t. to disable, to 
weaken. asi Heal, AAA He. 


crisis —(#Isfaa) n. (pl . crises) a turning point, a decisive moment. 
critic —(fenfec) n. one skilled in judging the quality of a thing. 101- 
aly Asuh, Sareea. 

criticism —(fafefast:4) n. a critical judgement. Farce. 

critique —(fzfec) n. a critical estimate. sen, serosa faa. 
crooked -—(g&s)adj. bent. deformed, dishonourable. Ger, èg, 
peu, IARBA. 

crossing —(szRiT) n. an intersection of roads. xir, dhTer. 


crystal —(fsheea) adj. clear as glass. ew & FAM xqw;n. clear 
transparent mineral. shies, : 


culmination —(afeirismj) n. state of having risen to the highest 
point. dated AN cht write. 


culprit —(aeftic) n. an accused person. suerefl, alot Fas, 
cultivator —(aec¢ldex) n. one who cultivates. fan, sdfags. 


curiosity —(Rsifadl) n. state of being curious. agd, enge, 
ITNT. 


curriculum —(PAgAA) (pl. curricula) n. course of study. ureuca. 


curse —(ax) v. t. to call down evil. 9 2T; n. an utterance of 
destruction. SITU. 


cursory —(#det) adj. hasty, without much care. mañ, erat Ñ. 
curtail —(aéc) v. t. to cut short. tel meal, Fav Hear. 

curtain —(aé4) n. a hanging screen. uet, faa; v. t. to. 

curved —(«ds) adj. bent. act gs. 


custard —(#s) n. a mixture of milk, eggs etc. Uc Fal HUST SR a 
chr NATT. 


cyclone —(xraaeil4) n. circular storm, whirlwind. waesxam sie, qur. 


cyclopaedia —(urzaedifeur) n. a guide to knowledge arranged 
alphabetically. Ayas. 


cyclostyle —(xrsehere)n. an apparatus for printing copies 
from stencil-plate. grer ch farae eqs cnr Ga, densa urit. 


cylinder —(fafervax) n. a roller-shaped hollow or solid vessel. de 
ch ATR HI Ole Sta SS Vanek, were 


cymbal —(fa=sc) n. one of a pair of brass plates clashed together 
for sound. Avi. 


cypher (cipher )—(xrsux) n. nothing. IA. 
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dacoit —(safue) n. one of a gang of robbers. Ste. 

dacoity —(saiadt) n. a dacoit's work. shd. 

dainty —(8v¢}) adj. neat. delicious. «arfág, mahar, Ia. 

dais —(snmi) n. raised platform. 4a, Tez. 

in bal pm —(34a) n. injury, loss. «rr, gift v. t. to injure to defame. 
gA Hea, afd USAT. 


dame —(34) n. the lady keeper of a boarding-house, wife of a 
baronet or knight. axa maA, RAE a age cht ucdt. 


damnable —(sa-fee) adj. hateful. guru. 
dangerous —(s-«i«x) adj. perilous. Wane. 
daring —(sufi1) n. boldness. «rex; a. bold, fearless. dis, frsx. 


daughter —(síex) n. a female child. gat, Aå; n. daughter-in-law 
(son's wife) uag. 


dauntless —(síveci) adj. fearless. faa. accountbook of daily 
transsactions. UARA ar feara Rra cnr get. 


dazzle -—($s«)v. t. to overpower with, to confound with 
brilliance. afha exar, xit 


de —(3t) pref. in sense of “down, away" "frd, ex" erf enr saat, 
dealing —(sifcia) n. pl . a person's conduct or transactions. 
quaqgm, eld 

dear —(feax) adj. beloved. costly. ur, Hem. 

dearth —(s2) n. state of scarcity, famine. edt, starrer. 

debatable —(f33ésc) adj. liable to be disputed. fdare ara. 


debate —(fedc)v. t. to argue, to discuss. sg«t Hal, HTETI; n. 
discussion. arg, de. 


debt —(ec) n. sum owed to a person. »kUT, San. 


debtor —($ex)n. person owing something to another. wan, 
eal, RON. 


decency —(fed-l)) n. goodness, beauty. sr, Hed. 
decent —(fà3ve) adj. proper, respectable. ara, «rz, INE. 
decision —(fefasr) n. act of deciding, judgement. Aofa. 


declare —(feactax) v. t. to assert, to decide in favour of. dfad He, 
OS ene. 


decorate —(alXz) v. t. to beautify, to adorn. 31k Her. 
decoration —(Sahk3r) n. ornamentation. Adar, Fede. 


dedicate —(Sslhe) v. t. to set apart for a holy purpose, to give 
wholly up to, to inscribe. He Heal, FAUT ener. 


deer —(fàzx) n. animal with branched horns. gRUr 3T. 

deface —(fetha) v. t. to disfigure. xeu farsa. 

defacement —(fethadue) n. act of defacing. xeu a ATMA. 
defamation —(femhaaar) n. act of defaming. sear, frat, am-grfa. 
defame —(fetha) v. t. to take accuse falsely. frat Heal, IQA Hear. 
default —(fetricz) n. neglect of duty. ah, sure. 

defaulter —(fethicez) n. one who fails in payment. UI 4 qe ae. 


defeat —(fethiz) v. t. to subdue, to overcome. gT. 

defect —(fethaz) n. want, imperfection. facere, afe. 

defence —(fetha) n. protection, justification, defendant's plea. 
al, FA, UPAR, 

defend —(fethus) v. t. to protect. to resist. <a HA, TIT. 
defensive —(fethiaa) adj. serving to defend. xam. 


defer —(f3wx) v. t. to put off, to lay, to submit, to yield. &x cr, 
Clea, AT AT. 


deference —(femed) n. respectful conduct. Afa arazu. 
deficiency —(Schfaiga}) n. lack, want. Saal, Hat. 
definable —(fets-st) adj. able to be defined. agor, aaar ara. 


definition —(sfi»-isr3) n. an exact statement of meaning. amar, 
gR. 


deformity —(femifdi) n. ugliness. Ferd, qpssudr. 
degradation — (RII) n. disgrace. MAHT. 


degrade —(feds) v. t. to lower in rank, to disgrace. Ue fat Het, 
SCAM Hel. 


degree —(fedt) n. rank, proportion, academic proficiency, 360 
part of a circle, part of right angle. ua, aan, IRATOT, urfsr, sisr. 


deity —(sIcl) n. a god or goddess. &aar zr edi. 

dejected —(fesiaes) adj. sad. sarin. 

delay —(RA) v. t. & i. to postpone, to hinder. ae, àx P; n. 
lingering. PAAT. 

delegate —(èfħìe) n. representative, deputy. ARIA. 

delegation —(ètte2r7a) n. body of delegates. mRNA. 

delete —(féciiz) v. t. to blot out, to erase. gamt, Aem. 

deliberation —(s«fila?3r4) n. careful consideration. afd fear, TR. 
deliberate —(3«cilssz) v. t. to reflect, to consider. Sha, faa Heal. 


delicacy —(Scihet) n. tenderness. state of being delicate. alter, 
TARA. 


deliver —(fecilae) v. t. to set free, to make an address. zi ce, 


ORM, mar ear. 

deliverence —(Scilaea) n. release. qf, SCHR. 

delusion —(fSegsr3) n. deception. 374, WÑ. 

demarcation —(faur&srm) n. boundary, separation. 4, nafar. 
democracy —(fsaishdl) n. government by the people. srTerdreme 


UHI. 
demonstration —(feai-¢3r) n. proof. Wau, fexara. 
demoralize —(fe4ixesa) v. t. to ruin the morals of, to cause fear. 


denial —(fearaa) n. act of refusing or denying. sediefa, AAY. 
dense —(3x) adj. thick, compact, dull. wr, Hz. 
density —(s3fàc!) n. closeness of a substance, denseness. 4197, 


dentist —(3fvexe) n. a dental surgeon. aid a dg. 

deny —(feats) v. t. to refuse, to contradict. seta Heat, FSI He. 
depart —(fàuré) v. t. to go away, to leave. del OMT, SSA. 
departure —(feuraz) n. act of departing. Wear. 

dependable —(fedvefac) adj. reliable. fie, Agada. 

dependant —(f$3v8ve) n. a follower. anfa. 

deponent —(f3ut3ve) n. one who gives sworn testimony. xrreft. 
deposit —(fSuffsie) v. t. to lay down, to entrust. GAT He, ater WAT. 
depression —(f39sr3) n. dejection, a hollow. sare, TST. 

a —(f&ursad) v. t. to take away from, to rob of. gxur exer, SH 


depth —(8ur) n. deep place, depression. m&r. 


deputation —(s$ujesr1i) n. person or persons appointed to act or 
speak for others. ufafafa, MAAA mosa. 


derangement —(f8ssrdve) n. disturbance, disorder. arerqsrr. 


descend —(feavs) v. t. to come down, to be derived from, to 
invade. Sdeal, 421 À SIA, SHAT Chea. 


description —(fefser) n. account in detail, verbal portraiture. 


aofa, AT. 

deserving —(fesifd7) adj. meritorious. ara, uA. 

desirable —(fesiaret) adj. agreeable. sfeea, aifea. 

desirous —(festaed) adj. wishful. sae. 

desperation —(3x3?3r3) n. hopelessness. RNT. 

destination —(8xéH3r4) n. place to be reached. Bam, Afsict. 
destroy —(f3xezfa) v. t. to lay waste to ruin. a cr, A ener. 
destructible —(f3xzaesc) adj. destroyable. «3T Het ata. 
detective —(fecfaea)n. one employed in detecting criminals. 
ONES, TUTE, 

deteriorate —(feciaec) v. t. to become worse in quality. we gl. 
determination —(fecf4ar) n. resolution. AYA. 


determine —(f3efif4) v. t. & i. to resolve, to fix. to influence. fivfu 
Heal, RAL HAI, WATS STA. 


develop —(f&demu) v. t. to unfold, to promote the growth of. qe 
AA, SAd cT. 


development —(f3deradve) n. gradual growth. saf. 
devil —(3fd«) n. evil spirit. Stara. 

devoted —(fsal¢s) adj. ardent, zealous. das, Sga. 
devotee —(feaict) n. a devoted person. 4. 

dew —(SJ) n. moisture deposited on cool surface. Hig. 


diagnosis —(saifaa)n. recognition of a disease by its 
symptoms. A40 get eT enr fora, far. 


dialogue —(smieifi) n. conversation. mada. 

diary —(sraet) n. a daily record of events. fetaat at eir. 
dictate —(fea¢c) v. t. to ask another to write. axi at foram. 
dictation —(fSaesr4) n. act of dictating. ste ae ferar. 
dictator —(f3aeex) n. an absolute ruler. 3421 INS. 

diet —(sivc) n. a way of feeding, food. Ser, AST. 
difference —(femed) n. unlikeness, disagreement. Ña. 


different —(femeve) adj. unlike. fa. 


differentiate —(femefiuc) v. t. to discriminate. Jun Heal, Ae 
AAT. 


difficulty —(feftiacct) n. difficult situation, obstacle. PaA, FAT. 
diffusion —(f8ugsr3) n. a spreading abroad, distribution. fase, 


r 


digest —(srssi) v. t. to make absorbable, to arrange, to think 
over. Val, He Heal, ART; n. collection of laws, summary. AfA, 
dug. 

dignity —(RIÂ) n. honour, impressiveness. 4M, UASI. 

dilemma —(sraca) n. a difficult position. afar. 

diligence —(fefeisia) n. earnest effort. aM, sae. 


dilute —(srscge) v. t. to make thin by mixing with water. uri fact 
he UdelT HAA. 


dimension —(s1s4-3F41) n. size, extent. ufa, HN. 
dine —(sts4) v. t. to take food. itera ener. 
dining-room —(sraf ie) n. a room used for meals. Moaea. 


dinner —(feae) n. the chief meal of the day. a public feast. Ra aT 
Weald US. 


diplomat —(fetci4#z) n. tactful. ag}. 

direction —(sT2?83T4) n. course, address. A&I, tal, fear. 

directive —(stsxfaeq) adj. giv-ing instruction. smear. 

disability —(feaviaferct) n. incapability. fared. 

disagreeable —(fsasmive) adj. unpleasant. afta. 

disappear —(feasrtiag) v. t. to vanish. 9rgsu g. 
disappointment —(fsasaigedue) n. failure of expectation. PRIIT. 
disapproval —(feasrmac) n. state of rejecting. srdrajfa, arg. 


disarmament —(f8wsemdfüve)n. abandonment of warlike 
establishment. A:T. 


disbelief —(fseafaciih) n. refusing to believe, no confidence. 
arfdsTamr. 


discharge —(fsxrarst) v. t. to unload, to acquit, to dismiss, to fire, 
to perform. 9I sc, SSA, Fh HAL, HIS HAT. 


disclose —(faxraeilsi) v. t. to uncover, to expose to view. GE Hel, 
Whe Hel. 


discomfit —(feeanfane) v. t. to defeat, to frustrate. gxrdr, Ald He. 


disconnect —(feam-az) v. t. to disunite, to separate. Wam, Wael 
forse cher. 


discouragement —(fsdaeodue) n. act of discouraging. far, 
SAI ATRN. 


discovery —(feaaakt) n. thing discovered. sifasar. 
discussion —(feamar) n. debate. faa, stadia. 
disease —(fedta) n. illness. stam, IT. 


disengage —(Í3xizilsi) v. t. to set free, to separate. fries Het, arem 
el. 


disfavour —(feathar) n. dislike, displeasure. qurr, 3879. 

disgrace —(fsaaa) v. t. to dishonour. A048 ae. 

disguise — (fears) v. t. to conceal, to misrepresent. fur, dw 
gee; n. Sar. 

disgust —(fea7az) n. dislike, loathing. yon, 3g; v. t. to excite 
aversion, Sef SqU4a exer. 

dishonest —(feasittac) adj. insincere. PUA, Yd. 

dishonour —(faxraifax) v. t. to disgrace. AUAM Hel. 

disinterested —(feagetats) adj. without personal interest. 
warden, AUWA, TAA. 

dislike —(fS«rerga) v. t. to disapprove. Ama PIA. 

dislocate —(faxreitase) v. t. to displace. smTg 3l ger ea. 

dislodge —(feacits) v. t. to remove from a position. srt 4 ert. 
dismiss —(feafa) v. t. to remove from office, to send away. 
dismissal —(feaffac) n. act of dismissing. RENG gra, g?resqar. 
disobedient —(feasitstfequiz) adj. one who does not obey. sail 4 
Ot aren. 


disobey —(fsasitd) v. t. to refuse to obey. Stat 4 ArT. 
disorder —(fausifsx) n. confusion. Tess, srqgasrr, Tear. 


dispatch —(fàxrda) v. t. to send out, to dispose of. <a He, dd 
eT, 


dispensary —(fead-art) n. a druggist's room. sityenred. 

disperse —(feaud) v. t. to dismiss, to scatter about. fada exar, 
SU BUX Sc. 

displace —(feaucta) v. t. to put out of place. ame 4 gem. 

display —(feauct) v. t. to exhibit, to make a show of. Wala Heal. 
displease —(feaucits) v. t. to annoy. RAAT ce. n. displeasure. 
aregatt. 

disposal —(feautcd) n. arrangement, settlement. Wate. 


dispute —(f3xrqge) v. t. to argue. Aaa ccr, 4 AAT. 
disreputable —(f3ufiugese) adj. of ill fame. sera, epa. 
disrepute —(RaRyge) n. ill fame. saa. 

distance —(feaeaa) n. remoteness. at. 

distant —(feaeue) adj. far off. a. 

distaste —(feacaz) n. dislike, aversion. aefe, 40T. 


distemper —(feaeHue) n. derangement of body, paint for wall. 


distillation —(fefeectar) n. act of distilling. atch ahaa chi fhan. 
distort —(feacié) v. t. twisted to give false or twisted account. 


diens c quis ener. 
distortion —(feacisia) n. twisted or false account. faa ur aaqa 
Sy 


distribution —(feadtaaar) n. division. Aago, aiem. 


disturb —(feacd) v. t. to unsettle, to cause agitation. Rafia ae, 


disunite —(feagarsc) v. t. to separate, to cause dissension. fava 
PAT, HAUG he SAT, ACT HAT. 


ditto —(feet) n. adj. & adv. the same as above (in account or lists 


etc.) dé wil uus ferar È. 

diversity —(stsafact) n. being unlike, variety. Afaa, aac st. 
diversion —(slaasi4) n. diverting of attention, amusement, a 
military manoeuvre. {aM eet, feet Sect, uen Sich AeA. 

divert —(stsa¢) v. t. to turn aside, deflect, to change. ffga va x 
BCA, We Tact eA. 


dividend —(fefaeurs) n. number to be divided, sum payable as 
interest on loan, or profit. Amada Fear, HATT. 


division —(fefasr) n. distribution, disagreement, classification, a 
unit in the army. ale, mada, ejt fase, dfe eleif. 


divorce —(sisaid) n. dissolution of marriage, v. t. to dissolve, 
marriage, sever. fdarg Aaa, aAa CA, AMT Heal, 


docile —(sI«raei) adj. submissive. en, Urea, 

doctrine —(sifeea)n. belief, religious or scientific teaching. 
document —(siggaue) n. aada, AA. 

dogma —(sfmr) n. principle, rigid opinion. Agma, fafsra aa. 
dogmatic —(siAftn) adj. doctrinal, authoritative. tain, 
umor, cher. 

domain —(si4-) n. estate, territory. ao, Scrat. 

domestic —(s4feeq) adj. concerning the home. nq, 

domination —(srHr33r3) n. rule. Us, H7. 

donation —(sH3T4) n. gift of money. g7. 

donee —(&f) n. one who receives a gift. «r1 UH amam. 

donor —(st) n. giver. @4 an. 

doom —(&7) n. condemn to hard fate, decree. Hak Got ea, GUN. 
doubt —(srae) v. t. to distrust, to hesitate. xiàg er, fafa. 
dowry -—(sm)n. money or goods given to a daughter as 
marriage gift. «gr. 

dozen —(ssr4) n. twelve. IRE, uc asia. 

drainage —(34v) n. a system of drains. «ferat cbr qaan. 


dramatist —(S4fee) n. writer of dramatic work. MERR. 

drastic —(Sfq) adj. powerful, violent. «gg. 

drawback —(sfd«) n. a disadvantage. «Hl, afe. 

drawing —(sis7) n. a sketch, a picture. lar Ra, ferar. 

dread —($s) n. fear. Sz; adj. fearful. *ruTd; v. t. to be afraid, Sr. 
dreamy —(st) adj. given to dream, full of vision. data, 


dressing —(Sfa7) n. bandage. uét. 

drive —(sisq) n. a ride, a road. Hat, «8; v. t. & i. to push forward. 
drizzle —(fafstet) v. t. light rain. gerer asf. 

drone —(sl3) n. male bee. aga Ht Ape. 

drowsy —(si3vil) adj. half asleep. Aaria. 

dual —(zsie) adj. of two, double. atett. 

duchess —(s3) n. wife of a duke. eye ht uq. 


due —(zy) adj. proper, owing, adequate. sfda, fear ar are, uafqq; 
n. that which owed. avi. 

duel —(sqs3iet) n. fight between two persons. z4& Ta. 

duke —(Sae@) n. a noble of England. sg. 

duly —(saeil) adv. in due course of time. sugha FAA Us. 

dumb —(s4) n. speechless. m. 

dunce —(s43) n. backward student, dullard. 44 gfe, PA Apa. 
duplicate —(saucitthc) n. second copy; adj. double; v. t. to make 
twice. act AAA, alex, alee. 

duplicity —(squcifadt) n. double dealing. «fT are. 

durability —(sgj:fafeé)n. the quality of being lasting. "sg, 
fecha ud. 


durable —(sz?s«) adj. lasting. fears. 

duration —(sq33r43) n. time by which anything lasts. flare, safe, 
Hed. 

during —(syf*r) prep. in the time of. Ñ, sa. 


dusty —(s«é!) adj. full of dust. set 3f HET. 
dutch —(sx) n. a man of Holland. gretvre Part. 


duty —(syél) n. what one ought to do, deference due to superior, 
a tax on goods. hdaaa, xit. 


dwarf —(Satth) n. a very small man. str. 

dwelling —(z4feiz) n. place to live in, house. Fam. 

dynamite —(S1s441gc) n. an explosive substance. alec. 

dynamo —(zrz3a8l) n. machine for creating electric energy. fasiett 
SIO ees HI GS. 

dysentery —(feduiest) n. an upset of the bowels. aifdar, atia wr. 
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each —(£4) adj. every one. Wade. 

eager —(£x) adj. earnest, keen. agen. 

eagle —(£r«) n. a big bird of prey. NG. 

earmark —(£Zsreré) n. a mark of identification. ugama a Far. 


earnest -—(sriwez)n. part payment, as guarantee, darth adj. 
serious, determined, eager. ez, TAAR, STH. 

earnings —(sifE:a) n. wages earned. amañ. 

earth —(s12%) n. soil, land. gad, fet. 

earthen —(sr*f4) adj. made of soil. AÊ & aA gà. 

earthly —(sr*feff) adv. worldly. aia. 

earthquake —(sr?1a;d&) n. a sudden, violent shaking of the earth. 
WRAY, AAT. 


ease —(gs1) n. freedom from pain or difficulty. aera, gfe; v. t. to 
render easy. xifderreraes JAM. 


easel —(suc) n. frame for supporting pictures during painting. 
ferr enr Sra. 


easygoing —(ssfi riti) adj. one who takes things easy. Afm, wei 
opie an. 


eatable —(Z?sc) adj. fit for eating. GH eres. 


echo —(£al). n. repetition of sound. stare cbr ae. 

echo —(£al) v. t. to resound. asm. 

ecstacy —(Umeddl) n. condition of extreme joy. srqaf&re aaa. 
eczema -—(ua) n. a skin disease, inflammation of the skin. 


edge —(Us) n. border, sharp side of an instrument. anI, dst STR. 
edible —(ufsfse) adj. fit for eating. sar eren, sar. 


edition —(uf3sr1) n. the number of copies of a book published at 
a time. #470. 

editor —(Usiex) n. one who edits. AOTEA. 

educative —(uodfied) adj. likely to prove instructive. aaa, 
fsremqur. 

effect —(sthac) n. result, influence. YRI, wma. 

effective —(sthided) n. adj. powerful, having effect. PRIR, AA Ae 
arh. 


efficiency —(sthalaet) n. power, strength, competence. PIA, 


efficient —(sthifgiz) adj. competent, capable. AYT, Hare. 

effigy —(uthisit) n. image, representation in dummy form. Yaet. 
effort —(umc) n. exertion, endeavour. Wad. 

egoism —(£Tiszs9) n. too much interest in oneself. aq} amu ux afta 
Ca ef cl SAAT, AENA. 


egotism —(siiitss) n. self absorption, speaking too much of 
oneself. aidaaa. 


eighty —(vel) n. eight times ten. sreet. 


elastic —(gcifeem) adj. springing back, able to recover former 
state quickly. afen. 


elasticity —(scifeefadt) n. the quality of tension. adar]. 

elder —(u«rsx) adj. older in age. Faye. 

elderly —(u«rsxett) adj. grown old. aur. 

elect —(uc«e) v. t. to choose or select. q447; adj. chosen. 4M at. 


electorate —(sciaehc) n. the body of electors. Haarati ej gg. 


electropathy -—(zcezlà*fl) n. medical treatment by means of 
electric current. Raed Ziel Serer, 


element —(ucil3vrg) n. component, part, substance incapable of 
analysing. ada, Het. (elements n. plural.) 


elementary —(ucft3vrexl) adj. simple, rudimentary. AfA, smear, 
axel. 


elephant —(ucflthure) n. a huge quadruped with tusks. gf. 
elevation —(ucidsr3) n. raising, height above sea level. Has, 


eligible —(ucifsifac) adj. fit to be chosen, desirable. arm. 


elopement —(seiluavig) n. secret running away of a woman from 
her guardian with a lover. dat & are prt ar TIT fener 


elucidate —(u«erzzta3e) v. t. to explain. Wye Hel, FAA. 
elusion —(Ucrsr41) n. escape by deception. ua, Hue. 
em -(uz) n. unit of measurement (in types) agua dor c a9. 


embrace —(uzs) v. t. to hold in arms, to receive eagerly. arfeima 
CRA, SAER HARR HEA; n. folding in arms, clasp. afer. 


embroidery —(v4siiasst).n. designs worked in a fabric with 
needles. da-g¢ chT AM. 


emergency —(s4sidal) n. anything calling for prompt action. sf 
are ch} SITHSTTeRGIT cl FAT, 


emigrant —(ufa3vrg) n. one who emigrates. waneh, dart. 
emotion —(zalir3) n. agitation of mind, feeling. Ra eT sia, mam. 


employ —(snueifa) v. t. to engage in service, to give work to. to 
use. «le RSA, HA À enar, quam cher. 


employee —(s4ucig) n. one who is employed. aa. 
employer —(s4uciae) n. one who engages others for service. 


NS 


emporium —(vautkaa) n. (pl. s. ria) a large stonehouse. centre of 
trade. ISI MUS, qj Ie. 


empower —(Vura) v. t. to give authority to. after er. 


empress —(U4a) n. wife of an emperor. Ferret, eramit. 
emptiness —(vauél3) n. state of being empty. saad 

emulation —(U4get3) n. ambition to rival another. quel, Ste. 
enclose —(Uacaitst) v. t. to surround, to shut up. Ra, si Heal. 
encounter —(V-41«3v[ex) v. t. to meet, to oppose, to light against. 
encourage -—(WVTexw)v. t. to put courage into, to stimulate. 


EN 


encyclopaedia  —(ugmeldlfsurn. a dictionary of general 
knowledge. aats. 


endeavour —(v-1831) v. t. to attempt. Wiz PXA. 
endeavourment —(vv3a23v[e) n. attempt. Wada. 

endorsement —(vvrsHfavre) n. writing comments or signature on 
the back. Hut, exigram. 

endurance —(zvreii*438) n. power of enduring. vrgz-srfen. 

endure —(zvr&g) v. t. & i. to bear. Gea, Fela He. 

enema —(UMaT) n. injection of liquid into the rectum. YAm, Aaah. 
energetic —(wsffe«) adj. full of energy. paie. 

enforce —(wv4mHÍ) v. t. to compel obedience. to impose action on. 
eT] PT, AAA, MAA HRA. 

engagement —(u«wmvp)n. appointment, employment 
betrothal, light. pm, «rers, 41s. 

enmity —(u4f3cl) n. hostility. saga, ARY, ae. 

enormous —(s4!4a) adj. huge. aga sr. 

enough —(s4) adj. & adv. sufficient. er, uafug xeu d. 

enquire —(s4aarae) v. t. to inquire. WaT, MIAA cher. 

entry —(uvié!) n. act of entering. entrantce. item entered. udsr, «mf 
fate. (entries plural.) 


envelope —(Uadaq) n. cover of a letter. RIPT. 


enviable —(vafdvac) adj. w orthy of envy. gsf & arg, sre sata Het 
GIGIR 


EN 


envious —(vafdaa) adj. full of envy. s¥a met aren. 
envoy —(UAdla) n. messenger. aq, Uerdl. 
envy —(u44dl) v. t. to have ill will. 282 Hear. 


epic —(ufida) n. & adj. a poem in lofty style narrating a series of 
great events. dl afea avia, Heres. 


epidemic —(wdlefa)n. an infectious disease prevalent in a 
community at the same time. ane 9T qum XT. 


epistle —(zfüsie) n. a letter. ua, fast. 
epitaph —(vdiers) n. an inscription on a tomb. Sante (asl) $ us cnr 
eg. 


equal —(£aaci) adj. of the same size. identical. SAM, Ie, II; v. 
t. & i. to make or be equal to. RTR sal UT eer. 


equation —(za&dsr4) n. reduction to cquality. dite, 
equi —(seédt) in combination meaning "equal". " GAM” at aT 
gui. 


equilibrium  —($«difefsisrd) n. state of even balance. Adem, 
SAAT. 

equitable —(sfad¢g::c1) adj. impartial, just. varard zga aaa. 
equity —(sfadct) n. justice, fair dealing. 7am, Uaturd sat. 
equivalent —(seadtacttic) adj of equal value, corresponding to. 
SIS HI GA Aes Fl. 

era —(sz1) n. a period of time. 4 arc. 

eradicaie —(sesichc) v. t. to uproot, to destroy utterly. as 4 
erection —(RRM) n. act of erecting. Pafo. 

err —(3&) v. t. to wander from the right path. to make mistakes. 
ATA HAT, Wet HAT. 

error —(u«) n. mistake. wrong opinion. Yi, mad fe. 

erst —(3niz), erstwhile —(smie-arger) adv. of old. formerly. Y8, 
Wgel cr. 

escape —(sqe&u)v.t. & i. to get away from danger, to avoid. to 
hasten away. 9THT4T, Fa, AMT faery; n. evasion. Sew. 


essence —(u) n. intrinsic nature, a perfume. ada, AR, 34 
essential —(udisrer) adj. necessary. ARG, Hag. 


establishment —(wxiefseisrivig) n. household. house of business. 
Tea, fatum. 


estate —(Ud2c) n. condition, state. property. 3ra«rr, «sr, xrqufar. 
esteem —(V4ĝ7]) v. t. to think highly of, to regard. sex met. 
estimable —(vaéiga) adj. deserving good opinion. mafa. 
etching —(Uf) n. art of engraving. asia chi aera À Wars. 

eternal —(se4c) adj. without beginning or end. saa, safe. 
ethics —(uf?Ix;a) n. the science of conduct. smamsms, AfA. 

eulogy —(aitstt) n. praise. Wir, xigfar. 

evacuate —(sdguc) v. t. to make empty, to leave. (a cw, 
FRIST. 


evade —(sds) v. t. to escape from, to avoid cunningly. g«mr; 


eve —(£a) n. evening. aia-aret. 


even —(£a4) n. (in poetry) evening. xime adj. level. not odd. 


event —(szdvr) n. something that happens, an incident. Jada, 
rc 

everlasting —(9axerfsé:) adj. perpetual. gs xg4 aie. 

evidence —(zfdsx) n. testimony, a sign or token. WAM, xiraff. 
evident —(ufd8vre) adj. obvious. clear. «We, Were. 

evolution —(salegsr1) n. evolving, development. face. 
exaggerate —(wWTslsizz) v. t. to overstate. sere HEA. 


exaggeraiion —(urtere ST) n. a statement in excess of the truth. 
erfasratfes, erae, 


examinee —(zm3lfa4l) n. one who is examined. utat. 
examiner —(V RIR) n. one who tries or inspects. usar. 


exceed —(Umdts) v. t. & i. to go beyond, to surpass. afte em, 
IGT. 


excellent —(ufare-1e) adj. very good. 3adH, AS. 


exception —(Umdygr) n. not according to rule. objection. sare, 
qum, fast. 


` 


exchange —(ucrdsi) v. t to change. Fac. 


exchangeable —(waHadasigel) adj. able to be exchanged. Ama 
any, sacra atm 


excise —(Uaurss) n. a tax on home products, money paid for a 
license. xit xTorens. 

excitement —(z«urenve) n. stimulation. sads. 

exclaim -—(VeuadH)v. t. to cry out, to speak aloud. facet, 
d ^ 

exclamation —(Vcaraeasm) n. outcry, expression of surprise and 
the like. aqua tre ael & sra, frere. 


exclude —(UHuas) v. t. to shut out, to debar from. fare, gere, 
Pel. 


exclusion —(Uhaaesr) n. act of rejecting. fave, asia, Yurda. 
exclusive —(Upuagelda) adj. having power to exclude. fase. 
excusable —(uvaaqsse) adj. admitting of excuse. sat are. 


excuse —(UhaHys) v. i. to let off from punishment, to overlook a 
fault. SAT AAT, FEM HAT; n. pretext. FEM. 


exempt —(wTslae) v. t. to make free, to free. CUP, Hd HAT; adj. 
free from duty etc. ae Ì Hd. 


exhaustion —(uTs1:gism1) n. the state of being exhausted. ?reae. 
exhibit —(ufrisrgfae) v. t. to show. fat, Tene Hear. 

exbibitor —(ufsgfsex) n. one who exhibits. ma Het atem. 

exist —(ufrismqe) v. t. to be. to live. sar, SAT. 

existence —(ufsra¢a) n. continued being. shaa ada. 

expand —(uvai8vrs) v. t. to spread out. to enlarge. srir, Her. 
expansion —(uHadar) n. act of expanding. theta, fader. 


expect —(UHatac) v. t. to suppose, to anticipatc, to hope. san 
Oe. 


expectation —(UHataesr) n. anticipation, hope. sian. 

expensive —(vauifia) adj. valuable, costly. ag, Haar. 

expedite —(Upadsisc) v. t. to hasten. Qaa wear. 

expedition —(uvadifssr1) n. an undertaking. an enterprise. am, 
ara. 

expel —(Upatai) v. t. to drive out. to banish. sex Aar, ge. 

experiment —(UmatstAu) n. a trial to discover something. Want; 

v. t. TAAT che. 


experimental —(uvauumvee)adj based on experiment. wahr 
«msi. 


NUN 


expire —(UpauaR) v. t. to die, to come to an end. Fel, 34a 8. 


expiry —(Upaurakt) n. end. sa. 
explanation  —(ucuue4sr)n. the statement that explains. 
explode —(taHaueits) v. t. to burst with a loud report. trere 3i ter. 


exploit —(uc«ueiige) n. a heroic act. seres! enr HA. 


explore —(vauugh)v. t. & i. to search carefully, to travel 
through new regions. Stor, TÀ UÈ A AAT cer. 


export —(uauulé) v. t. to send goods to another country. Fafa 
eal; n. an exported article. fata. 


expose —(UHauis) v. t. to lay open. to subject to danger. uestra 
eA, SPA A SICA. 


express —(Umae) adj. definite. precise, going at a high speed. 
expressible —(u@atifaaci) adj. fit to be expressed. aofa ae ata. 
expression —(UHpagr) n. utterance. a phrase, look. 3qsmvr, shh, 


expulsion —(vaueisri) n. banishment. fata. 


extempore —(U@acauh) adv. & adj. expressed without previous 
preparation. fear dart e her Sst, ardie. 


extend —(UHueug) v. t, to stretch out, to enlarge. hart. 
extension —(UHdexr) n. extent, stretch. farm, thera. 


extra —(WVmw)adv . unusually. sifdf?esa, ea 3; adj. additional. 
TSMESIDE 

extract —(thdeme) n. passage from a book, essence. ada, fats, 

Yder 3d ferar Sst ANT. 


extraordinary —(vaugrisiff$4s) adj. uncommon, remarkable. ad, 
Sig, AART. 

extravagance (Updeldia) n. unnecessary expenditure. suqaa 
extreme —(uvaxét1) adj. outermost, remote. sad, Hea. 
eyebrow —(s3riési) n. fringe of hairs over the eye. 4g. 

eyelid —(srrifers) n. cover of the eye. aa. 


eye-witness —(3s-fde4a) n. one who can testify from his own 
observation, one who sees a thing done. naag, mef, aada Tag. 


[L1330]F 
facial —(9sret) adj. of the face. Fa aaah. 
facile —(thdta) adj. easily done, ready with words. yielding. 474, 
arug, Hen. 


facilitate —(thfafeic) v. t. to make easy, to help. 404, S41, SETAA 
cer. 

facility —(wfüferét) n. easiness. gaat, Hart. 

facilities —(wWfiferétsr) n. pl . opportunities, good conditions. S3rq«m, 
Srqe UTA. 


fade —(ths) v. t. & i. to wither. qatar, Gear. 
faint —(thuIc) adj. feeble, weak, inclined to swoon. Hadi, aida, 
afesa 


faintness —(tu[¢4a) n. state of being senseless. HAI. 

faithful —(%zg) adj. loyal, true. fdsrameurr, «qur, SAMI. 

fallacy —(thetet) n. a false argument, a wrong belief. s1HTqHe ad, 
sea. 


famous —(t) adj. wellknown. ufa. 
fantasy  —(th4exf) n. imagination, fanciful invention, mental 
image. Sr THT4, YA, cheru-r. 


farewell —(thaeda) n. words said at parting. leavetaking. fears. 


fascinate —(xfl3c) v. t. to charm, to attract. to enchant. mg A7, 
agit eal. 


fatal —(thecl) adj. deadly. destructive. arach, ATAP. 

fault —(mfíe«g) n. an error, a wrong action, an imperfection. 41. 
HUTT, AAU, 

favourable —(thatde) adj. suitable. helpful. saga, Srdaer, feat, 
MAATA. 


feasible —(cifsracr) adj. practicable, convenient. aie, YAY. 
feasibility —(thisitfaferdl) n. practicability. qa. 

feature —(thhex)n. marked peculiarity. sme, «ram; pl 
countenance. g€ c ameta; v. t. to portray. aaf. 

feeble —(thisc) adj. weak. PASIR. 

female —(thi4a) n . & adj. a woman or a girl. erc, «ril, Arar. 
feminine —(talf4) adj. relating to women. atona. 

festival -—(Wuélse)n. a grand feast. time marked out for 


pleasure making. 348a, Ger. 

festive —(thitq) adj. of festival. aater waa. 

fever —(thlaz) n. high temperature. FER. 

fiction —(fthaar) n. something invented, false story, literature of 
stories. PAUN, Hiei fequi GS Suum. 

fictitious —(finafesra) adj. imaginary, not genuine. arua, aeft. 
fidget —(fthfsic) v. t. to move uneasily. Af 3 si eat; (y) adj . 
St, arma, HA, 

fiend —(thivis) n. the devil, a cruel person. glam, ATE. 

fierce —(fthad) adj. violent, angry. Hg, AITE. 

fiery —(wrmi)adj. containing fire, ardent, irritable. amt cl axe, 
men, sfferenret. 

figurative —(fi»rfea) adj. words used to denote thing other than 
that pointed out by the straight forward meaning. sciatica, 
GIUE 


filthy —(f*af) adj. unclean, dirty. tet, Aen. 


finance —(mrz349) n. (pl .) matters relating to money, revenue, 
science of controlling public money. sr, smq-qeni xerit. 


finely —(tIsact) adv . decently. Sada AA A, sragst avg d. 
finish —(fisfsr) n. (no pl.) end. sa, afa. 
firebrigade —(tmraristts) n. body of firemen. «mener. 


fireproof —(mraeum) adj. that cannot be burnt in fire. amt 4 4 oer 
GIT 


fishery —(fisrst) n. business of catching fish. naci Vasa cr P. 
fist —(finqe) n. the clenched hand. 4e, Haar. 

fitness —(ftieda) n. state of being fit. araar, dtm gra chr Haan. 
fixity —(fmfarel) n. the state of being fixed, permanence. ferar. 
flagrant —(wch2vre) adj. prominent, notorious. Ws, qd. 
flame —(7) n. a blaze. srarerr. 


flatter —(teice) v. t. to please with false praise. Aya Wai Hea, 
SS amar fee. 

flavour —(retax) n. a distinguishing taste or smell. Gate, Ga. 
flawless —(ucifexr) adj. perfect, without any defect. yof, ctueféa. 
flexible —(wefaifaer) adj. pliable, yielding, easily bent. ater. 
flexibility —(defeefatert) n. state of being flexible. edite; ant. 
rigidity. 

flight —(ucrae) n. the act of flying, flock of birds, series of steps. 
flirt —(ucré) v. t . to jerk, to show affection for amusement without 
serious intentions. fect, ror uam fear. 

flirtation —(uciesr3) n. playing at a courtship. Rar uam. 

flock —(uciia) n. a company of birds or animals. ufeat ur oat. enr 
ds. 

fluctuation —(t@quar) n. unsteadiness. feat, ger see f. 


fluent —(uguvie) adj. flowing ready in speech. s&dr est. 
fluidity —(vasfedt) n. the quality of being fluid. decal, zar. 
foamy —(wt4t) adj. covered with foam. Sra. 


foggy —(mif) adj. covered with fog.dim. Hex 3I Sar Sat, Yere. 

folio —(wiferdt) n. a sheet of paper once folded, page number of a 
printed book, a volume having pages of the largest size. at ud 4 
HIST EST HUT, Tech bi GIS SRI, TS APR SHY TAT. 

folk-lore —(thia& ak) n. legendary tradition. SRI Pen. 

follower —(ticilst) n. one who follows. Hqaeur wet ae. 

following —(ticig7) adj. succeeding. ament, PaA. 

foolish —(ufersr) adj. weak inellect. 46, afer. 

forbade —(thixds) past tenseof forbid. sem fear, freier fener. 


forbear —(tixdax) v. i. & t. to refrain, to be patient. ttm, da enr, 
n. ancestor. uds. 


forbearance —(mlsdsr?*38) n. exercise of patience. åf. 

forbid —(tixfds) v. t. to tell not to do. to prohibit. tet, fsa enr. 
forcible —(wixfafaer) adj. powerful. seized. 

forebode —(tRats) v. t. to predict. ASA sar, ATA Hea. 


forecast —(mivemn)v. t. to foresee. to predict. to conjecture 
beforehand. gafa, uge À Hea Hear. 


forefather —(wivrax) n. an ancestor. YE, Yaar. 

forego —(PRT) v. t. to precede. to give up. HM gir, ere. 
foregoing —(wivilir) adj. preceding. wget cr. 

foreigner —(rRax) n. a stranger. an alien. facaft, sma esfra. 

fore uude —(tRvist) v. t. to judge beforehand. vec a & Aofa cer 


forerun —(MRe) v. t. to precede. amt ST. 
foresight —(wiirae) n. fore-knowledge. ud aM. 
forever —(HRvaz) adv . always. gr, aed, 


foreword —(tlkdg)n. introductory remarks to a book. war, 
Weal. 


forfeit —(tiethic) v. t. to lose right to. to pay as penalty for. af 
forgiveness —(tRita4a) n. pardon. ar. 


forge —(mlsi) n. furnace, smithy. sift, wet. 


forgettable —(wfif&scr) adj . apt to forget. not remembering. 31er 
are. 


formality -—(miHferét) n. formal conduct. dace, Rant & aghe 
STAT, 


formally —(wfzcfit) adv. in a formal way. faa, feared & xeu Ñ. 
formulate —(wívmrmte) v. t. to express in clear and definite form. 
TOE weal i HET. 

forsake —(mRAa) v. t. to abandon, to renounce. qanm. 

fort —(wié) n. a fortified place. ferent, gf. 

fortify —(wíéTmrs) v. t. to encourage. $e Het, RA eer. 

forthwith —(mi:iaz) adv. immediately. qa, gie 4. 


fortitude — —(mrélegs) n. patient, firmness, strength of mind, 
endurance. aed, wey, dz 


forty —(ti¢t) adj. four times ten. afte. 
forum —(tRA) n. a. market place, public place for meeting. gre, 


ads Fa. 
forwards —(tikdéq) adv. onwards. sfaya Ñ, amt at. 


foundation -—(mmvrsrm)n. basis. the act of establishing. ffa, 
STM, 


founder —(mravrax) n. one who establishes. afte ae areir. 
foundry —(Ws! Ai n. a place for casting meta's. dels €hT Hale. 
fourfold —(wimlerg) adj . four times of much. «dh. 

Md — (Bere) adv. without any hesitation. quye «su Ñ, date xfed 


frankness —(thada) n. state of being outspoken. quyed. 
fraud —(mís) n. cheating. deception. 8a, eue, eran. 
freehold —(sht gag) n. land hold free of rates. ae eed YA. 


freewill —(thtfac) n. power of doing work voluntarily. liberty of 
choice. maT, Ht mft, AAA. 


freeze —(thTs) v. t. & i. to chill. to become ice. Ra gar Sst gir. 


freight —(the) n. hire of ship N4, Ale HT 3TTST. 

frequency —(thla@daet) n. frequent occurrence. FRASER st. 
fretful —(hepa) adj. peevish irritable. quu, ASRS. 
friendly —(thsct) adj. acting as a friend on amicable terms. 
AFRA, 

frigidity —(wf?fsif&cl) n. coolness. dsm, 5S7. 

front —(u) n. forehead, fore part. face. aaie, Se AMT, YO. 
frosty —(Píså) adj. full of frost. uret 3 uf. 

fruitful —(meuc) adj. productive. Sass. 

fruition —(mzsr4) n. fulfilment. amet Sl, «mier. 

fruity —(1c) adj. of fruit. wer ott. 


fulfil —(Gcftha) v. t. to carryout, to complete, to bring, to pass. uut 
eA, HPA cher. 


fulfilment —(meifinerivre) n. accomplishment. Wa d_e. 


fullstop —(Sciderq) n. a punctuation mark used at the end of a 
sentence. Wut RT enr fee. 


fun —(-) n. sport, amusement. sts, a. 
function —(a3rF) n. a ceremony, special work. AAs cmi, quagn. 


fundamental —(wmursrdvree) adj. important, belonging to 
foundation, essential. werd AfA, Hag. 


funny —(m4!) adj. full of fun, amusing, odd. gemmae, fastest, 
RIRES 


furious —(wjf*z) adj. very angry. aA ga. 
furnishings —(Sffgra) n. plural. furniture. 4m7. 
furniture —(m4fax) n. equipment. Gam, smaa ST AG, Hef gaai. 


further —(wéx) adv . moreover. to a great distance or degree. 
emi, site of. 


furthermore —(mésdhk) adj . moreover. six Hf amit. 

furthest —(duc) adj. & adv. farthest. xs Ñ amt. 

fury —(RRl) n. rage, great anger, excitement. sada NY, ste. 
fusibility —(wpitfafedl)n. the act of being melted or 


amalgamated. zaafa, frac cht amar. 

fusible —(uifstser) adj. capable of melting. Te zr Tart anra. 
fusion —(wmisrz3) n. fused mass. act of fusing. ’reual. 

fuss —(wx) n. tumult, bustle. Tas, Piga. 

fussy —(m1ft) adj. making a fuss. sued. 


future —(RIR) n. going to be, about to happen. *ifdwz, art gl 
are. 


futurity —(wrafsél) n. time to come. amt ar amer wag, art siat. 
futile —((Isc1) adj. useless, trifling. aað, fein. 
fy —(trs) int. same as fie. 8t, St, YUN wene Het arerr Wale. 


[L1469]G 
gaby —(141) n. foolish fellow, simpleton. az. 
gaiety —(1Izél) n. cheerfulness. gs, ITE. 
gait —(1Ie) n. manner of walking, bearing. aet-eret 
Gamble —(4aa) v. i. to play for money. ast der. 
gambol —(5«) n. & v. i. a frolic, a skip. Ga «pa. 
gaol —(sti«) n. jail. prison. 467g. 
garland —(TRATS) n. a wreath of flowers. Fret. 
garment —(Meauc) n. dress. HUST, Utah, TA. 
gathering —(?«fs7) n. crowd, assembly. Hts, sau, TAT. 
gaze —(7Is) v. i. to look steadily at, a fixed look. epa t ee. 
gem —(si3) n. jewel, an object of great worth. xq: &RT, 34018 Fag. 
generally —(sizcft) adv. usually. dara 38 È. 


generate —(st) v. t. to produce, to give birth, to originate. Gar 
cher. 


generation —(sI433313) n. race, people of the same time. dsr, HA. 
generosity —(sifat) n. nobleness, kindness. Sarai. 
generous —(st-3) adj. kind, of liberal nature. «rit, Jar. 


genius —(silffaa)n. a person having extraordinary mental 
power. Hadad Wort aaf, Am. 


gentle —(sivreci) adj. noble, kind. aq, Yas. 
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gentleness —(sivreer3) n. mildness, goodness. «dT, Asc. 


genuine —(s323) adj. pure, real. sra, ufds. 


germ —(s4) n. that from which anything develops, productive 
element. sts, sige. 


giant —(smmr) n. a very tall man. Ua aria. 

gifted —(fits) adj. talented. vlt. 

ginger —(fsisk) n. a hot spice. Hara. 

girdle —(é«) v. t. to surround with girdle. dé 4 aiem. 

girlhood —(7«ígs) n. the state of being a girl. erscsTu«. 

girlish —(1feisr) adj. like a girl. erect cr axe. 

gladly —(aectscil) adv. cheerfully. Wasa uda. 

glamour —(‘ete) n. fascination. magic spell. siTe; NUT, sig Zar. 
glare —(7eae) n. a dazzling light. xilf&rard arent Wenrsr. 

glimps —(fermug) n. a brief passing view. Hem. 

globe —(‘ela) n. around body. a sphere, the earth. ma, ma Tare. 
glorious —(7eIRaa) n. magnificent, illustrious. maata, rii«auvt. 
glossary —(‘elaet) n. a list of words with their meanings. staat. 


God —(iís)n. a being or spirit having power over nature and 
human beings. $R. 


godless —(TIscta) adj. living without God. m=. 

godly —(Iscett) adj. pious. afta. 

gold —(fi«rs) n. a precious yellow metal, money, riches. 41, r4. 
goldsmith —(rlersferer) n. one who works in gold. AR. 

goodbye —(1s«r$) int. farewell. Aard. 

goodness —(1s44) n. kindness, excellence. qur, aur. 

goodwill —(Tsfder) n. a friendly feeling. popularity in trade. a- 
Ud, Easy Fa elle fe. 

gossip —(71faq) n. idle talk. TAT. 

governable —(Ta-4sc) adj. capable of ruling. We He arta. 


grace —(J) n. mercy. favour. pardon, politeness. «zr, Hur. 
gradually —(2sjsrefl) adv. in a gradual manner. cezsr;, effe-efk. 
grand —(3vrs) adj. supreme. magnificent. 3aa4, Fem, AER. 
grammarian —(34fz4) n. one versed in grammar. qurexvmani. 
grape —(2u) n. a fruit. size. 

grasp —(unru) v. t. to catch, to hold, to seize. 3THgTHT, HAH USAT. 
gratitude —(32cleys) n. thankfulness. paadi, errare. 


gratuity —(3«qué!)n. a gift, a payment on discharge. He, atest 
TAT gd ux fau sima arem das. 


greatness —(ic4a) n. state of being great. Hema, Suus. 
greediness —(UIsMa) n. the quality of being greedy. aera. 
greedy —(Zt81) adj. intensely desirous. aera. 

greed —(Zls) n. eager desire. eir. 

greeting —(1lfà:) n. salutation. TH. 

grey —(2) adj. & n. of mixed black and white colour. RI. 
grievance —(Zld44) n. distress. injustice, hardship. xg, 34a. 
grip —(ZTu) v. t. to seize. Uer 

groaning —(lfi) n. deep sigh. fae. 

groundnut —(urm3vrez3e) n. peanut. Hho. 

growth —(zt*i) n. development. edt, safe. 

grumble —(a4 a1) v. i. to murmur, to complain. YAYAT. 
guarantee — (ut) n. a pledge. surety. seres, SAM. 
guidance —(1rz$43) n. direction, act of guiding. Arf naaf. 
gun —(73) n. cannon. rifle, revolver etc. atu, sac, Aada ama. 
gunsmith —(74f4) n. one who makes gun. sac SA arerr. 
gust —(ie) n. a sudden blast of wind. Waurs gni. 

gutter —(1ex) n. a passage made for running water. "ift. 

guy —(Ti$) n. a rope to hold tents. zat. 


gymkhana —(si4erm1) n. place for display of athletics. xder-qpa FI 
Aare. 


gymnastics —(fsradfzec) n. muscular, exercises. had, qum. 


[L1543]H 
habitual —(éstqsie) adj. customary, acquired by habit. Iata, 
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hale —(é@c) adj. healthy. stout. scam, fhan, HARA. 
half —hearted —(zr5$ giés) adj. indifferent. wanting in zeal. Sami, 


` 


halt — (g£) v. t. to stop. Smal, 58%; n. stopping. AAT, gTa. 
handful —(2vreuwe) n. quantity that fills the hand. era ax, qadt 3m. 
handicap —(é&vrsl&u) v. t. to place at a disadvantage. agur 
handicraft —(&vrsteue) n. manual occupation. fSrepr-quasm. 


handkerchief —(&««dtrm) n. a square cloth for wiping hands and 
face. SHIA. 


haphazard —(éuéwsé)n. mere chance. sra Hir; adj. casual. 
smear; adv. casually. aad seu xf. 


happiness —(éti4a) n. the state of being happy, goodluck. aT, 
ga, ean. 

harmful —(emte) adj. injurious. eve, grido. 
haste —(é@dc) n. hurry. rash, speed. ar, seit. 

hasten —(éd-) v. t. to cause, to make haste. sAd} Heal. 
hasty —(éxiél) adj. speedy. sare. 

hateable —(écvaa) adj. detestable. yun ae anm. 
hatred —(é¢s) n. dislike. Jun. 

haughty —(éi¢t) adj. proud, arrogant. «avra. 

havoc —(8d«) n. destruction. AAST. 

headache —(834) n. a pain in the head. aad. 
heading —(8fs) n. title. afta. 

healthy —(2«i?fl) adj. in state of good health. daa. 
hearsay —(fàu«3)) n. rumour. qaf, arare 

heartache —(ziéc&) n. mental anguish. aMfaa quier. 


hearty —(zrét) adj. genial, sincere. qteq. 

hectogram —(2aelur) n. a weight of 100 grams. 1000m & ata. 
heir —(u3m) n. one who inherits other's property. Safdar, assi. 
helpless —(écucte) adj. wanting help. Seir. 

hence —(243) adv. therefore. from here. 3:, agi 4. 

herd —(&$) n. number of beasts assembled together. sid aT 
herdsman —(ésa4q) n. one who tends a herd. «rer. 


hereabout —(féaxstatsc) adv. in this neighbourhood. set & ama 
ura 


hereafter —(fe&uxsmuex) adv. in the future. «fada Ñ. 

heredity —(élfedt) n. handing of qualities to offspring. dsTTd a 
SAAT TUI. 

hereunder —(feussisx) adv. underneath this. gach dra. 

hereupon —(feussrdfa) adv. on this. $a Ux. 

herewith —(feéufde) adv. with this. sr are. 

heritage —(23l&w) n. inheritance. aut. 

hero —(&H1) n. the chief person in a play, brave. agg, IAA, AAA. 
heroine —(féxtg4) n. a female hero, supremely courageous. 


hesitation —(ésit¢ar) n. act of hesitating. feafehatec. 

hiatus —(eaea) n. a break between two vowels. al dae Ñ Ha. 
highway —(zré 3) n. a road. asa. 

himself —(fé4detr) pron. reflexive form of him. 

hinder —(féusx) v. t. to check. to prevent, to retard. teat. 
hindrance —(févr$«) n. obstruction. serae. 

historian —(feactha) n. writer of history. sfdemen. 
historical —(féaciRac) adj. belonging to past, pertaining to 
history. Ufdertacn. 

hitherto —(féaz¢) adv. till now. a qc. 

hoarse —(ahxi) adj. harsh. FoR. 


hobby —(giat) n. an interest, a favourite pursuit. Ñe. 


hoist —(eélsdc) v. t. to lift, to raise. Jar, Heel. (Flag hoisting 
ceremony—sis! afaa.) holiday —(gicits) n. a festival, a day of 
recreation. gå. 


hollow —(éic!) adj. false, empty, insincere. IA. 


homeopath —(affadea) n. a system of curing disease by minute 
drugs, one who use this system. T 


homeopathy —(elffattelt)n. Hahneman's system of curing 
disease by minute doses of drugs. faféqui 


honesty —(sif4«él) n. uprightness, sincerity. gma. 


honeymoon —(zftzz) n. the wedding holiday. Rag & Suet SAE 
chet Hl GA. 


honorarium —(3sieta4) n. a fee paid for professional services. 
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honorary —(sif3331) adj. holding office without pay. srdafae. 
honour —(sif4x) n. dignity, pride. se, SAATA. 

honourable —(sif4*s«t) adj. worthy of honour. mada, Smash. 
horizon —(élkise) n. limit, a line where sky and earth seem to 


touch. àa. 

horrible —(étac1) adj. fearful. rares. 

horror —(&is) n. fear, dislike. 93. 

horticulture —(zicleerax) n. gardening. amart. 

doc —(glfsnum) n. one who deals in hosiery. ats, sara sie cnr 


hospitality —(eifeteferdt) n. kindness to guest. arfafsr-erqenm. 
host —(étac) n. a person who entertains a guest, an innkeeper. 
het Fel, ATA UT gleet HI AAN. 


hostel —(@la) n. a residence for students. JINATA. 
hostile —(zixreraet) adj. warlike, rude. dt. 

hostility —(alfzeferd) n. enmity. IJA. 

hour —(siTax) n. a period of sixty minutes. Uc Yel. 


household —(zrszglers) n. family, of family. Beas. 
housemaid —(zr3x3s) n. a female servant. at, ater. 
housewife —(zr3d-arim) n. mistress. Tedarfaet. 

however —(zrauax) adv. in whatever manner. at 3f. 
howsoever —(zraxltuax) adv. although. aaf. 

human —(&F7) adj. pertaining to mankind. Ara. 

humane —(g[341) adj. kind. aa, Aqsa. 

humanity —(g[Af341) n. human nature. agada. 

humbly —(e4scit) adv. in a humble manner. aga a. 
humiliate —(gpitferyc) v. t. to humble. Prr exer, Arar fear. 
humility —(a[Hlfeié?) n. humbleness. fara. 

humour —(&}) n. wit, state of mind, inclination. gRT, HAAN, JAA. 
humorist —(a[ifsxg) n. a man of playful fancy. Fortean. 
hungry —(¿f) adj. suffering from hunger. ya 4 tifea. 
hunter —(avtex) n. one who hunts. fart. 

hurriedly —(zrecf) adv. in haste. aed} Ñ. 

hygiene —(zrssfI4) n. the science of health. xam faa. 
hygienic —(zrsfsif3e) adj. pertaining to health. «amer «rrt. 


hygrometer —(sisaMiex)n. an instrument for measuring 
moisture. age Ach JAA. 


hymn —(f@4) n. a song in praise of God. meat & ata, mA. 
hymnal —(fé4a) n. a hymnbook. mar & tat cbr uses. 
hypercritic —(al  )—(zru-fefeéc) adj. over critical. fesradut, 


hypnotism —(fezfesr:) n. artificially induced sleep. 44787. 
hysteria —(féadiRar) n. a nervous affection accompanied with a 
convulsive fit. Wer. 


hysterical —(féacRac) adj. pertaining to hysteria. apt xl «rrt. 


[L1640]l ibid —(sfers) adv. in the same place. gal rema us. 
icon —(sisai4) n. statue image of a saint. wfm, af. 


ideal —(srafesme) n . standard of perfection. smesf; adj. perfect, 
faultless. qot, Arfa. 

idealist —(smsfeaferae) n . an upholder of idealism. siegfarct. 
identity —(srzafvedl) n. sameness. Sama. 

idiom —(sfsa4) n. peculiar but customary way of expression, 
Heres. 

idle —(srrsf&cr) adj. indolent, useless. snm, sient. 

idler —(3rrzsem) n. one who observes idleness. seat. 

idol —(srrzset) n . an image, statue Hida. 

idolator —(srzsleex) n . one who worships idols. *fd-qsre. 

if —(stm) conj. whether. afe. 

igneous —(zrifu) adj. pertaining to fire, produce by fire. Hf 
sert. 

ignitable —(zT-I2s«1) adj. able to be ignited. sre arra. 

ignite —(zmT4Izc) v. t. & i. to set on fire. amt amm. 

ignoble —(zrT:3se).adj. mean, of low birth, dishonourable. fra, 
dds. 

ignorance —(Ska) n. want of knowledge, darkness. Saal. 

ill —(S1) adj. evil, bad, sick. s, Sar, ITARA. 

illegal —(ScicilIc1) adj. contrary to law. 7a fag, Heder. 

illegible —(sccifstac) adj. indistinct. sme. 

illustrative —(sca¢fed) adj. serving as illustration. Semeur. 
imagination —(s4sil43r4) n. idea, dream. PAT. 

imbibe —(s4als4) v. t. to absorb, to drink in. UT, Aker. 

imitable —(sf¢ac) adj. which can be imitated. aqaHeor are. 
imitate —(sfAdc) v. t. to copy, to mimic. ferr, TRA HEN. 

imitator —(zzleex) n. one who imitates. SrTcxUT 9T Ache He Are. 
illusion —(§ceasr4) n. deception. ART, 31H. 


illiteracy —(sfeeieeat) n. want of knowledge, want of education. 
raa. 


illiterate —(zfezrexe) adj. unable to read and write. R&R. 


illness —(szcr3a) n. bad health, disease. «HT. 

illogical —(geetfsinc) adj. without reason. afd. 

immobile —(zzilaraet) adj. unremovable. sac. 

immature —(s4t=ak) adj. imperfect, not mature. AQUI, Hear. 
immeasurable —(zzisisc) adj. great, boundless. srafzfaa, AATE. 
immorality —(s4irfeie) n. viciousness. sin. Ug, ser. 

immovable —(szjds«) adj. which cannot move, fixed. stad. 
immune —(s2—) adj. free from obligation, free. 4%, 3uc xfea, 


impassable —(znumise) adj. that cannot be penetrated into. 377] 
impatience —(sU2ra) n. intolerance. Hea. 

impatient —(zisrve) adj. restless. se. 

impeach —(zzfra) v. t. to accuse, to charge with crime. &TST oer. 
imperfect —(zz$ae) adj. defective, incomplete. argu. 


imperil —(zzifs«) v. t. to bring into danger. Aua 4 Stet, Aft A 
SIAT. 


imperishable —(sUfifeer) adj. indestructible. sage, srfd-rsit. 
impiety —(zxuraél) n. ungodliness. sin. aefa, ura. 

impolite —(zuterse) adj. not civil, rude. sffsr&. 

import —(zulc) v. t. to bring into country. Aè Are Am, ema. 
impose —(zzs) v. t. to influence, to deceive. eHITHT, Wald SAT, 
Oa ear. 


imposture —(zzí«d) n. deceit, fraud. Sa, eue. 

impostor —(zuiíex) n. a false character, a swindler. adara, uct. 
impotence —(gaie=4) n. weakness. amét, srfeheraar. 
impracticable —(sHifaehac) adj. not able to be done. am% 
impression —(zzisr4) n. an effect produced. Fa ux UST gar mira. 
improper —(szzfrux) adj. incorrect. aqa. 

improvable —(zuid«) adj. that can be improved. gar? ata. 
improvement —(zzadve.) n. progress. sald, YUR. 


impure —(saualk) adj. unchaste. safes 

in —(z4) prep. into, against, towards. 4 ur fausta. 

inability —(saufetfeicl) n. incapacity. Harada, Hat. 

inaccurate —(s4Uaaxc) adj. erroneous. Akg. 

inactive —(s4vfaeq) adj. not active. anas 

inapplicable —(savtefiichset) adj. irrelevant. Sr quo, safe. 
inattentive —(z1sréfvea) adj. paying no heed. era à @ aren. 
inaudible —(g43ifslae) adj. that cannot be heard. sit al 4 SIT aa, 
inauguration — —(z4sifzg?sT4) n. formal ceremony, beginning. 
dale, 

inauspicious —(z4siffasmr) adj. unlucky, unfortunate. 39A. 
incalculable —(z4&:eigelse) adj. uncertain. afa. 

incapable —(s4eftae) adj. not capable. arat. 

incapacity —(z1&dfiel) n. inability. saree 

incarnation —(z4arísri) n. embodiment in human form. saar 
inch —(s3) n. a unit of measure. 1, 12 foot, an island. U& $4, ery, 
incident —(zxfI8ue) n. an occurrence. Yea. 

include —(zd&«17s) v. t. to contain, to regain. Fatal Her. 
incoherent —(z-igsve) adj. disconnected. sue. 

incoming —(saaf7) adj. coming in. 314 aret. 

incommode —(saaHuts) v. t. to annoy, to molest. fe «dr. 
incomparable —(z4«&x3s«e) adj. matchless. afda, aqua. 
incompetent —(saartieve) adj. not competent. smd. 
incomplete —(saaellc) adj. imperfect. HRT. 

incontestable —(s4ai-e-¢lsc) adj. indisputable. fafáare. 
inconvenient —(z«radifave) adj. unsuitable. Hara. 

incorrect —(z«*ac) adj. wrong. ted. 


incorrigible —(z«isise) adj. depraved, impossible to rectify. 
SATA, 


incorruptible —(saaeftesa) adj. that cannot decay. sata! 


incredible —(z4zf3set) adj. hard to believe. agada. 
increment —(zf-h3ve) n. profit. increase. a4, sald. 
incurable —(s<@balkect) adj. that cannot be cured. sare. 
indecency —(zfedet) n. immodesty. faefesrar, Yea. 
indeed —(s4sts) adv. really. ama Ñ. 


index —(sveaq) n. & v. i. alphabetical list of names. Places etc 


indication —(sftsaear) n. hint. samt, Hha. 

indicator —(sfuschex) n. a guide. ASe. 

indifference —(zfvsu-.) n. absence of interest. sania, stat, 
aardt 


indifferent —(sftstheuc) adj. neutral. saris. 

indigestion —(svarssisrT3) n. want of proper digestion. zrrfzt, snm. 
indirectly —(s4siseaect) adv. nag ST À. 

individual —(svslfds[sre) n. special, person, peculiar, separate. 
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induct —(svsac) v. t. to introduce. WRAY Heal. 

indulgence —(svscrstsi) n. gratification, tolerance. 4M, agase. 
industrial —(svsfzze) adj. pertaining to industry. arfttsy «rrt. 
industrious —(svsfeeaa) adj. active, smart, diligent. Rart. 
inequity —(s4sqgscl) n. injustice. aama. 

inertia —(zz1srsff?ur). n inactivity. AYA. 

inevitable —(z4ufdéset) adj. unavoidable. afat. 

inferiority —(s-7thifsitht) the state of being inferior, gam, Rama. 
infinite —(z3ff3e) adj. endless. sria. 

infirmity —(z«fifcl) n. weakness. HAG. 

inflammation —(s-t33T4) n. a swelling on a part of body. 407. 
inflammatory —(z-ue3exl) adj. Lending to inflame or excite. alee. 


inflate —(satKiz) v. t. to increase, to blow up with air or gas. er, 
ISM, SA Al TA WAT. 


infringement —(zfansrave) n. violation. Seta Het, 

influence —(g-u-4) n. the power of producing influence. mma. 
influenza —(s-U-) n. a fever with severe cold. Ud» UPR er sax, 
informal —(z-fze) adj. not in due form. afar. 

inhabitant —(z-esleéve) n. a. dweller. Fara. 

inhale —(z-e«) v. t. to breathe. «amd cir. 

inheritance —(z-eRé«) n. which is inherited. tga ware. 
inhuman —(z1g[73) adj. brutal, barbarous. feat. 

initial —(z-lf3zaer) adj. & n. primary, of the beginning. an ar. 
initiate —(z-fifSrua) v. t. to introduce, to begin. WRH. Her. 


initiative —(zfifsrefe&a) n. self reliance, taking the first step. 
STTcHsIet, Feel had, 


injection —(3J RM) n. act of injecting. ys erra at fare. 

injury —(s4srt) n. harm, damage. qa, ale. 

inland —(sz4etvrs) adj. &. adv. of the country. àsr & ater, 

inmost —(z1Hhe) adj. most inward. aad ate. 

inn —(s4) n. a shelter, a lodging for travellers. Gera. 

innocence —(s4ld4) n. simplicity, harmlessness. sitem, Aefgen. 
innumerable —(s4-@Hvsc1) adj. numberless. Haag. 

inodorous —(s43itska) adj. odourless. Graver. 

inquire —(s4eharaet) v. t. & i. to ask, to make an investigation. Y8- 
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inquiry —(s4charaet) n. investigation. sia. 

inquisition —(z1adlvfisr3) n. a search, investigation. derisft. 
inquisitive —(sacdisitiea) adj. inquiring. fag. 

insanity —(s4af4) n. madness. unaa 

inscription (JA42) n. engraving. Gal sat, TRA fear Sat. 
inseparable —(s4atkacl) adj. that cannot be separated 4 ure gl 
Tet. 

insert —(34aC¢) v. t. to place in. to introduce, feral, aot Hear. 


insertion —(z«314) n. act of inserting. fragt, Waar. 

inside —(s7aiss) n. , adj. & adv. within. ax cbr ae 

insight —(s4urse) n. power of understanding through knowledge, 
Ufer. 


insistence —(s4faaeum) n. the act of insisting on. ge, smi. 

insoluble —(34aic@sa) adj. that cannot be dissolved in fluid. wit 

Wer A Ach. 

insolvent —(s<@icaue) adj. bankrupt. fearferar. 

insomnia —(z1ifaf3ur) n. sleeplessness. HaT eT T. 

inspector —(s4aUc&hex) n. one who inspects, fate. 

inspiration  —(ziudMsrm)n. inhaling of air, divine influence. 
edt mT. 
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instability —(z-uefafercl) n. fickleness. taaa, ARNT. 

instance —(s48e4e) n. an example, suggestion. 3[8ITd, S&Tesur. 
instant —(z132&vre) adj. urgent immediate. qx. 

instigate —(s4achic) v. t. to urge on. to stimulate. eH, Sessa. 


institute —(z1uéclege) v. t. to set up. to establish. ffa Stet, WRAY 
Pe, 

instructor —(s<aenhex) n. a teacher. fate. 

insufficient —(sqathlalu[c) adj. inadequate. suatua. 

insult —(§4deic) n. dishonour. 304M, HAER. 

insuperable —(z1usei) adj. not able to be overcome. asa. 


insurance —(zismu) a. contract, to indemnify insured things 
against loss. ĝm. 


insure —(s4aalk) v. t. to guarantee. ffga weal, SAT Hear. 

integrity —(sa4¢fid)) n. honesty, ward, SAMaret. 

intelligent —(z4ecírstvre) adj. quick to learn. J&A. 

intelligible —(zviefefsisei) adj. comprehensible. «mgr Ñ em um, 
gda, sit Fag A at ach, 

intend —(gu[¢U[s) v. t. to mean, to purpose. 3481 Her. 

intense —(su[¢4u) adj. extreme, eager, da, saute. 


interchange —(zvrexdsi) v. t. to change with another. sua Ñ 
ect. 

interesting —(sU[cef71) adj. exciting interest. Geta, Arua, 
interfere —(suicefthae) v. i. to obstruct. sTeIT STMT. 

interference —(zvrexfias) n. obstruction. setac, ae 

interim —(su¢ftH) n. of the time, in between. "mJ «r «mu adj. 
temporary. sear, Hs HAA A. 


interlink —(suIexfcic) v. t. to connect together. PRA at siTe, sraa 
4 fcr. 


interlock —(svrexetra) v. t. to lock together. sm 3 fcr. 
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intermediary —(J Rad) n. & adj. mediator. Fea. 
intermingle —(zvrexfaimer) v. t. & i. to mix together. Aam. 
intermission —(zvrexfasr4) n. an interval. HaT. 


intern —(svie-) v. t. to confine within the limits of a place. diss 


RT. 
internal —(sU[¢ee) adj. inward. sia a, Aa: am. external. 


interpolation —(svrexuleisra) n. insertion of something new, not 
genuine. auch, Aano, arifürgpa NAT. 


interpreter —(zvrexfiex) n. one who interprets. qumqur ada. 
interrupt —(avtexie) v. t. to obstruct. sTeIT STAAT, NAA. 

interval —(sU[exda) a. halt, stop. fae. 

intervention —(zvrexd43T3) n. interference. grau. 

interview —(svIe«q3) n. conference. a formal meeting for talk. Ñe, 


TefTenId. 
intestine —(su[¢dcls4) n. the lower part of the digestive system. 
od. 


intimacy —(szvrél4l) n. a close familiarity. afd frac art. 
intimate —(zvrél3e) adj. familiar. ufa. 

intimation —(zfvexsr3) n. hint Gat. 

intimidate —(zfvefase) v. t. . to terrify. Se. 

into —(zvrz) prep. entrance within a thing. sffax Ñ. 


intolerable —(zvrefei*sret) adj. not to be endured. ade. 

intonation —(su¢M3M)n. the production of a musical tone. 
FRAGA ure, Fates 

intoxication —(zvrefadilessr3) n. state of being intoxicated. 337. 
intricacy —(sftechet) n. complication. Tea. 

intrigue —(sui¢IT) v. t. to plot secretly, HAUT Heal, VEU. 
introduction —(svrglecssra) n. a formal presentation. uaa, 
intrude —(sugs) v. t. to enter uninvited. sider wer eer, fear 
sei Usa. 

intuition —(svIgssr3) n. insight, instructive knowledge. #8% 3M. 
invalid —(sadfers) n. ill, weak. sam, fhd. 

invariable —(s4dfeusct) adj. constant, without change. suRad4la. 
invasion —(z4dsr4) n. an attack, encroachment. Jers, SIEUT. 
invention —(z13-3T4) n. discovery. 34auur. 


investigate —(sdfeeic) v. t. to search out carefully. arde exc, 
SA-A HA. 

invigorate —(s4dike) v. t. to put life. satan eat, Srfeh Wart ener. 
invincible —(safdafaact) adj. unconquerable. aia. 

invisible —(s4fdsitae) adj. that cannot be seen, fad tal 4 OT Aah, 
IEMA. 

invitation —(z4fdesr4) n. solicitation. gaa. 

invite —(zz1arae) v. t. to request to come and participate. févr ea, 


Sela. 
invocation —(z1at&sir) n. the act of calling in prayer. m&m. 


invoke —(sadI&) v. t. to beg for protection. x&T à: gg uri. 
inwardly —(z1a&cfl) adv. in the mind. 44 Ñ. 

irk —(s&) v. t. to trouble, to annoy. dT Hel, WRA Hea. 
iron —(smu43) n. name of a metal. afer. 


irony —(sTael) n. satire, state of affairs which is the opposite of 
what was desired. qa. 


irrecoverable —(seahakae) adj. that cannot be recovered. amga. 


irreducible —(z/f*sgs3set) adj. not able to be lessened. 4 cH Het 
irregular —(3eJe) adj. uneven. 2cr-Agr. 

irregularity —(seqetiect) n. the quality of being irregular. afama, 
faa. 


irrelevant —(sXcidU[¢) adj. not to the point. sra. 
irreparable —(zf*à*qe) adj. not able to be rectified. fae gene 4 gl 
ach 


irritable —(sf¢qe) adj. easily angered. ofa él aren. 

irritate —(zfvec) v. t. to annoy, to make angry. pg He, ferar. 
irritation —(zfsesr3) n. vexation. «r4, Sado. 

island —(sscis) n. land surrounded by water on all sides. Zlu, ay, 
isle —(3rrge) n. island. atu. 

islet —(3racte) n. a small island. ser Zt. 
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jabber —(sisx) v. t. to chatter rapidly. dof 4 ster. 

jack — (sim) n. knave at card, flag, machine for lifting weights. atat 
jackal —(sSt&fet) n. an animal related to dog. tes. 

jailer —(sIeix) n. the keeper of a prison. sát Ye er Arica. 

jam —(st4) n. fruit preserved by boiling with sugar. aat, fist Sram. 


jaundice —(sitfea) n. a kind of disease with yellowness of eyes 
and skin. urorg xh, diferar. 


jealousy —(sienft) n. suspiciousness. sre, 8a. 

jester —(sixiex) n. one who jests. merfesar. 

jet black —(siz acts) n. ivory black. Tahal Ea He VT. 

jew —(f3) n. a person of the Hebrew race. aed. 

jewel —(sridet) n. a precious stone. ved, Aft. 

jewellery —(siderst) n. jewels in general, ornaments. srarexra, stas. 


journal —(srie) n. a diary, a newspaper, a register. U4, Jel Gre, 


journalist —(s-ferac)n. one who writes for or conducts a 
newspaper or magazine. JAAR. 


journey —(sr4f) n. & v. t. a travel. am. 

joyously —(saaaet) adv. merrily. ae 3. 

judicial —(srslfsize) adj. pertaining to justice, impartial. xama 
Gael, AAR, Tera eed. 

juice —(sm) n. the fluid part of the fruit. <4, He. 

juncture —(sigz) n. a critical time. fd ten 9r aaa. 

juniority —(sfsit) n. the state of being junior. Sera. 
juryman — (sna). n. a member of jury. dal Ñ 3 ua. 

justice —(srfsexr) n. equity, judge. 10, rst. 

justify —(srfseeré) v. t. to prove to be just or right. ofa seer. 
juvenile — (srd4raet) adj. youthful, childish. aaam. 

juvenility — (srdfaferét) n. youthfulness. Asawa, 

juxtaposition — (apendi) n . nearness, placing side by side. 
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kerchief —(«sfi) n. a square piece of cloth. Sar. 


kernel —(«c) n. inner part of nut, essential part. ma cbr fret, gaa 
ATT. 


kerosene — (AAA) n. refined petroléum. fst ar da. 
kindergarten — (fhend) n. an infant school. Um sqq HI Up. 
kindle —(f&vrscr) v. t. to inflame, to set on fire. Seam, sdfd eer. 
kindly — (agoi) adj. & adv. with kindness. «ura 4. 

kinship —(fà4f3ra) n. telationship. fate, zar. 

kiss —(fdsu) v. t. to touch with lips. YAR Heal, 4AA, YARRA. 
kitchen —(fàxd4) n. a place where cooking is done. xalém. 


knit —(f3c) v. t. to weave into a net, to unite. q-4T. 


knock —(431&) v. t. & i. to push, to clash, to strike. depart ea, Wer 
che. 


knot —(aic) n. a tie, a cluster. mi5. 

knowingly —(zizreff) adv. consciously. qtg-xmgr He. 
knowledge —(alfers) n. learning. 3m, fear. 

kodak —(atea) n. a small camera. Uc Siler em. 
kopeck —(ci3a«) n. a Russian coin. eet faa. 
kraal —(shIc1) n. an enclosure for cattle. 41st. 
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laboratory —(calkext) n. place for experiments. Warrant. 
laborious —(dalaa) adj. industrious. ost. 


labour —(csx) n. to work hard, to toil, to strive, work. ufe2rm, us 
AeA, HA. 


laboured —(d#as) adj. unnatural. asarich. 

lack —(aq) v. i. & t. to be in need of, want. «dt. 

lamb — (4) n. young of sheep. 44-1. 

lame —(e4) adj. imperfect. v. t. disabled in one or two limbs. est. 
lament —(«t3vre) v. i. to feel sorry. facta ae. 

lamentation —(#44¢3rM) n. expression of sorrow; fderru. 

landlord — (Isai) n. owner of land. siam. 

landscape —(sachu) n. a part of land seen from a point. 
TATER sni. 

lane —(c) n. a street. det met. 

language —(ciJust) n. faculty of human speech or of a nation. 
ATST. 


lantern —(cvre4) n. case for holding or carrying light. emere. 
largely —(avicil) adv. to a great extent. Jone. 
lastly —(adectl) adj. in the end. sia Ñ. 


latrine —(ccT3) n. toilet lavatory. cet, FSR. 
laudable — (a4) adj. worthy of praise. «re are. 
laughable — (criar) adj. funny, ridiculous. éxr arm. 


lavatory —(cdext) n. a place for washing hand and face. gru 3g eit 
Ol Aa. 


lavish —(«fdsr) adj. extravagant, abundant. v. t. samd, afda, 
aie. 


lawful —(cifter) adj. just, rightful. smeatepa. 

lawless —(dictd) adj. against law, disobedient. aarafieg. 
lawyer —(ceifs:x) n. pleader, a man of legal profession. acier. 
leap —(cftu) n. spring, jump, bound. v. i. 38AM, Rear. 


leavings —(«ifd) n. plural. remaining portion. ù HM, Fa gaT 
ATT. 

lecture —(cd«)n. a formal reproof, v. t. a discourse. 3udsr, 
qum. 


ledger —(asr) n. a book of accounts. aéra. 


legacy —(eet) n. the money which is left by will. ataa grt ere 
TRIT $14. 


legal —(«itret) adj. just, lawful. fáferquf. 

legible —(cifsrser) adj. clear. readable. xis. 

leisure —(«ftsx) n. a spare time. STacrr. 

length —(A44) n. the distance between two points, extension. 


lengthy —(2t) adj. long «rz. 

leniency —(fa-et) n. mildness. aaa. 

lenient —(«ilf3avre) adj. mild, gentic. 7. 

lessen —(d3) v. t. & i. to diminish, to decrease. HA HAT JT g. 
lesson —(sx4) n. instruction, something to be learnt. v. t. an 
example, punishment. ure, fait. 

let —(ciz) v. t. aux. (verb ) to allow, to permit, to give leave. stat 


eT. 


liability —(cirafaferét) n. responsibility. senada. 
liable — (aac) adj. accountable, responsible, probable. saxart, 
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liberal —(fersser) adj. kind, unselfish. gar. 
liberate —(ícrsse) v. t. to set free. Fad cher. 


liberty — (feraét) n . freedom, right to do as one likes. simrerét, 
aadadi. 


` 


librarian —(«rzsfsgz43) n. one who keeps a library. Yada cT 
HA 


licence —(«rsd-43) v. t. to authorize, to grant permission. 3a &4T, 
afta XT; n. permission. sta. 


licensee —(a1sd-et) n. holder of licence. after UF am. 
lie —(as) v. i. to utter falsehood. Ho Ste. 

lifelong — (aster) adv. during the life time. shaa eer da. 
limited —(fefaà£&s) adj. bounded. Ha. 


linguist —(ferysac) n. one skilled in many languages. aga xfi rmat 
Al 3TTGT. 


liquid —(ferfazs) n. flowing. sg aret, ga. 
liquidate —(feifaasc) v. t. to settle, to clear up debts, to put an 
end. RU Sal HA, GAMA Hel. 


liquidity — (ARRA) n. state of being liquid. gada. 

liquor —(ferax) n. a fermented drink. afer. 

listener —(feldae) n. one who listens. G44 reir, tar et arerr. 
literacy —(feres3t) n. ability to read and write. ue ferr c ata. 
livelihood — (asdcilgs) n. means of living. offer. 

quer —(ferax) n. the gland by which the bile is secreted. apa, for, 


locality —(ataferét) n. position, situation. 447. 

lockup —(ceifessra) n. a place where prisoners are kept. 34678. 
loftiness — (AFAA) n. pride, height. erfsyara, Garg. 

logic —(aifsie) n. art of reasoning. ach IHA. 


longevity —(aifadt) n. long life. dafa. 
longitude — (dies) n. distance east or west from meridian. 
CQ. 


loom -—(xH)n. a machine for weaving. «wur v. t. to appear 
indistinct. a40 dg USAT. 


lot —(aiIc) n. luck, choice. Hr. 

lotus —(«itexi) n. water lily. Hac. 

lovable — («idsct) adj. charming, worthy of love. gm cbe atm. 
love —(cra) n. affection. 4; v. t. to like very much. TAR exei. 
loving —(afd™) adj. affectionate. Yanı. 

low —(at) adj. humble, not high. 44, fn. 

loyalty —(«ifzerét) n. faithfulness. Fryar, feb. 


lubricant —(qasiichuz) n. substance used for lubricating. Raa wet 
enr uan. 


lucidity — (s@fafed)) n. brightness. maga. 

luminous —(a#afAaa) adj. bright. clear. Warfgta, Wenrsr à4 arerr. 
lunatic —(«3fe«) n. a mad man. Ure qs. 

lust —(ciie) n. eager desire. altaya. 

lustre —(cdex) n. brightness. 3741. 

luxurious —(crsif«) adj. indulging in luxury. gamh. 

EY —(aasrt) n. expensive living, easy going life. amagna 
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machinery — (mÎÑTÅ) n. machines in general. aame. 
machinist —(zsflf3«z) n. a machine maker. zi» aa Aen. 

mad — (4s) adj. insane. ure, Aar. 

madam —(#s4) n. a courteous form of address to a lady. a-a. 
magic —(8fsr&) n. witch craft conjuring. 44, siTe. 

magician —(4fsifaa) n. one who knows magic. Tae. 


mail —(3«) n. bag of letters, post. Te «T Be, STe. 

maintain —(4a¢4) v. t. to affirm, to assert, to support. Urt, 
HAAT. 

maintenance —(Aa4¢4-4) n. keep in working order. S4egiur. 


majority —(Aomfdt) n. full of age, the greater number. qur, 
AAR AMT, 


maladministration —(Aats-fAfads) n. faulty administration. 
ST AT. 


malice —(Afera) n. spite, ill feeling. qÅ mam, suf, eu. 

malpractice —(Acmfaea) n. improper conduct. gata. 

mammoth — (31) adj. huge, big, very large. aga sr. 

manage —(33s) v. t. & i. to handle, to control, to contrive. qaqa 
A, STATA HA. 

manageable —(44staa) adj. fit for managing. Wate wet are. 
management —(44c4U) n. administration. Ws. 

manager —(*33sK) n. a controller. Were. 

manhood —(gs) n. the state of being a man. #ggada. 

manifold —(A3-lwiers) adj. numerous and varied, complicated. 


mankind —(4aarstrg) n. the human species. 449g arf. 


manoeuvre —(4-ae) n. skilful movement, stratagem. Hea, HUE 
yart v. t. to manage artfully. des 3i WAT HAT. 


manual —(4q3ie) n. a hand book. Stå yaaa; adj. pertaining to or 
done with hand. 8r? «r. 


manufacture —(35mux) v. t. the making on a large scale. gt 
Art A fe SRI SAT. 


marble —(Héc) n. a very hard stone with polish, GAA; v. t. to 
paint like marble. Hra? c HA ST. 


mariner —(Afeaz) n. a sailor. arde. 


mark —(4r&) n. a sign of note, target. flag, aa; v. t. to make a 
mark. a7, Sich ATT. 


marking —(atfch1) n. impression with a mark. RẸ, 319. 


maroon —(3«) n. a brownish crimson colour. Wt efTet 97. 
marriageable —(afzslse) adj. able to be married. råt eed anm. 
martyrdom —(arfézs4) n. suffering of a martyr. aa, ense. 
marvellous —(Aldea) adj. wonderful, astonishing. 3rgg. 
masculine —(Aaefcr) adj. manly, of the male sex. Jey ofa a. 


masque —(HRI&) n. an entertainment, consisting of pageantry, a 
masked person. Qr alee fora ur Hee us dest enu xgd È, TATAA. 


massage — (rs) n. a form of cure by rubbing and kneading the 
body. mAT. 


massive —(4faa) adj. large, bulky, heavy. 4st, Art. 
masterpiece —(admiexdla) n. greatest work in quality. wad afat 


PA. 

match —(3) v. t. & i. to be of proper value, to correspond. Srddiet 
Bla, Hale He. 

mathematics —(A%4ftma) n. the science of magnitude and 
number. mfa. 


matinee —(4fe-t) n. a show held in the day time. Ra ar fear 


matrimony — (ìa) n. marriage. Aag. 

matron —(3z4) n. married woman, female superintendent in a 
hospital, school etc. Aafa sat, suaa, xiper afe cht sreftfetent. 
matter —(8ex) n. substance, cause of trouble, subject. uat, farsa, 
mature —(3e&g:) adj. ripe, fully developed. ur upe. 

maturity —(4aaghkdt) n. fully developed state. upama, sfenr gA c 
HATA. 

mauve —(ma) n. a bright purple dye. madian srt HT. 

maxim —(ìfRm) n. a pro verb, maxim gun, a small gun. «grad, 
sach. 

ee —(Afeay) n. the greatest side or number. afta 4 


meantime —(4els4) n. the interval between two given times. 


HUART. 

meanwhile —(fmagrga) n. in the interval. sat da Ñ. 

measure —(Hge) n. that by which something is estimated. 719. 
measures —(4ua) n. plural. means to an end. sum, dass. 


mechanic —(aafa) n. a skilled workman, an artisan. @RPR; adj. 
relating to machines. zx a4. 


mechanical —(3&fTa«) adj. relating to machines, unintelligent. 
aa GaSe, 

medal —(4sa1) n. metal worked in the form of a coin. uas. 
meddle —(Hsa) v. i. to interfere. fd: sre. 

medium —(tfeaa) n. the middle, means, agent. nz, MUJA. 
melancholy —(Acaaafel) n. & adj. sad feeling of dullness, gloomy. 
SRI, Rd: 

memorable —(4l*sc) adj. able to be remembered. are «34 ati. 
memory —(Z31) n. remembrance. GAT ath. 


menses —(44a4) n. the monthly discharge from the uterus. feat 
ol AAR TH, sda. 


mentality —(4ur¢ferd}) n. intellectual power. maen ah. 
mentionable —(4-33r13««) adj. that may be mentioned. fat ur «raf 
rcl 


` 


menu —(34) n. a list of dishes available. Gs g. 
mercury —(axaet) n. a planet, quick silver. Uc Jg, s ARI, UT. 
merely —(ffaxcit) adv. simply. caer. 

merriment —(3413vre) n. enjoyment, mirth. feat. 


mesmerize —(Aa4ass) v. t. bring to a hypnotic state. «fea 
ea. 


message —(4dai) n. communication. deat, FATA, Ga. 


messenger —(4d-s) n. one who brings message. ad, xTHTd aM 
drei. 


metaphor —(3erm) n. figurative use of words. Suc, er8TUT. 
mew —(13) n. cry of cat, sound like cat; iecit ct stars; v. i. to cry 


like cat. fsrereft Hl axe A. 
midnight —(fasatse) n. the middle of night. ze uf. 
midst —(fAsaz)n. the middle. amm; adv. in the middle. ae 3. 
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(amidst—sYa 4. ). 

midwife —(ffsaist) n. a woman who assists another in child 
birth. Waa d «TH chl 

might —(Alsc) n. power, strength. atcha. 

milky —(fActcht) adj. of milk. «sr cr. 

miller —(fie) n. a worker of a mill. fa Ñ aH HS aren. 

million —(fafera) n. one thousand thousands. 48 ema. 
millionaire —(faferr3«) n. a very rich person. et, aud. 
minimize —(faf Turm) v. t. to reduce to the smallest amount. afd 
WH hel. 

minimum —(fafaa) n. the least amount. afd qa oar, 

minor —(zrz3) adj. smaller, less, unimportant. Stel, P7. 

minority —(Aisaitect) n. state of being a minor. aranfertt. 


minute —(faffz)n . very small, trifling, of little consequence, 
exact. Uh tc Hi «Todi iQ. 


miracle —(f3?&sct) n. a marvel, natural event. Fader. 
miraculous —(fAepea) adj. wonderful, surprising. Aago. 
mirror —(fi«) n. a looking glass. «dur. 

mirth —(fAzi) n . joy, glee. sia, WÔ. 

misguide —(ffags) v. t. to lead into error. WEP. 

mislead —(ffacits) v. t. to lead, wrongly. Year. 

mismanage —(faaa-a) v. t. to manage wrongly. qst He. 
misplace —(ffaucia) v. t. to place in a wrong place. cel Ñ waa. 
misprint —(ffafic) n. mistake in printing. ours c mad; v. t. to 
print incorrectly. Ag STUT. 

mistake —(faeéa) v. t. to understand wrongly. 373 4 uer. 


misunderstanding —(fAasiszacfem). n. misconception. ag ATR, 
Ted Galea, WAG err. 


mockery —(Hicet) n. ridicule. Sc, éxft, Sam. 
modernity —(aisfcl) n. the state of being modern. ayaa et At 


moist —(4isdz) adj. damp, slightly wet. ax, 4h gan. 

momentary —(4t3vre:l) adj. lasting for a moment. afte, 
momentous —(al3vrex) adj. important. ngaa A. 

Monday —(xvr3) n. the second day of the week. aya. 

mono —(t) n. in the sense of single, alone. aa. 

monogram -—(urihrm)n. two or more letters interwoven in a 
figure. Qaei & ats 3 FAT Sa SUT. 

monologue —(AliciT) n. a speech spoken by one person alone. 


Uh FINS El sileit gs dfe. 
monopolize —(AMueiss) v. t. to obtain monopoly of. varftar 
Wet hell. 


monopoly —(altueit) n. the sole right of dealing in any thing. 
UenTferenre. 


monotony —(al4iett) n. uniformity of tone. dae cT FAM, HAA. 
monthly —(z?&f) adj., adv. & n. recurring every month. m=. 
moody —(4$81) adj. in ill humour. fertst adtad ar. 

morality —(Akfeict) n. virtue. aera. 

moreover —(aks3ilax) adv. besides, in addition. seta, saa sift. 
morn —(#f) n. poetical form of morning. Ma: eret. 

mortality —(aldfeict) n. death, destruction. Azur, TIS. 

mount —(ar3vr) n. a hill. dered}, v. t. to rise, ascend. wer. 
mourn — (HM) v. t. to lament. ath Hel. 

movables —(4ds«i9) n. personal property. «ei wae. 
movement —(3a3iz) n . change of position. gxed, TÀ, Tet. 
muddy —(#¢!) adj. full of mud, dirty. cres 3 TAA. 


multimillionaire — (madamu) n. a person with millions of 
money. aetsutd 


multitude —(zx«iéleys) n. a large number, a crowd. “ts, Sát Haan. 


mum —(143) adj. silent. 4. 
murmur —(quJ)n. a low indistinct sound, a complaint; v. t. to 
make a low continuous sound. sSs'srir. 


museum -—(1fs) n . building where object of art and science 
are kept for show. 3rsmass. 


mushroom —(z3T«) n. a kind of plant fungus. gae. 
music —(Aafsie) n. melody, pleasant sound. ata. 


musician — (mfifsr4) n. one who is skilled in the practice of 
music. TIT det. 


mutiny —(xzfe&4!) n. rebellion against constituted authority. fasts, 
SHIT, Tes. 


myself —(atsdct) pron. reflexive form of a writer or a speaker. 4, 
aaa. 
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mythology —(rz?ileilvfl) n . the science of myth. Ygor area. 
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nab —(33) v. t. to catch, to arrest. uer. 


nail —(4e) n. a claw, a horny growth. arg; v. t. to fasten with nail. 
chier 3I sre. 


naive —(1a) adj. unaffected, simplicity. wrepfaen, Wen. 

naked —(3&s) adj. bare. 4m 

namesake —(44aaq) n. one having the same name. «T3 afar. 
napkin —(aufcha) n. a small cloth for wiping hand. Afè. 
narration —(**3T43) n. act of relating. aofa, Hw. 


narrow —(331) adj. limited in size, of little width. dafec; v. t. & i. to 
make narrower. xigfda eir. 


nationality —(*3sr3feicT) n. patriotic sentiment. xTE9TÉ. 
nationalise —(33T3«TssI) v. t. to make national. wet sar. 
naturally —(3qx«fl) adv. according to nature. urgfae «eu x. 
nature —(4ad%)n. innate character, the universe, essential 


qualities, natural disposition, kind. urges, uate, wenfe, wrepfqen xeu À. 


navigation —(414!7sr4) n. the act of navigating. 444 amt, at uRaea. 
necessary —(4aael) adj. indispensable. smasqe. 

necessity —(3dfiél) n. imperative need, poverty. sias, mte. 
needle —(<tsa) n. a sharp pointed piece of steel for sewing. 3$. 
negation —(ftar) n. a denial, refusal. free. 


neglect —(frciae) v. t. to have no care, to disregard, to leave 
undone. g4 4 cal, Saal Hear. 


negligence —(<7ivig) n. carelessness. 4a. 


negotiate —(fmlfsive) v. t. to manage, to exchange for value. aa 
Chel, &ITU exit. 


negotiation —(fFrfsrasr3) n. transacting of business. «iter. 
neither —(4ra&x) adv. , conj. & pron. not either. a 8 a ats sel. 
nerveless —(14cx) adj. useless, weak. fda, HAIR, SHR. 

net —(3c) adj. free from all deductions. fr aonet ur ge er. 
netting —(4fé7) n. the act of forming a network. oie HT Ha. 


neuter —(=x) adj. neither masculine nor feminine. ssITH&m, TARG. 
(neuter gender—aque fei.) new —(=) n. adj. fresh. 7a. 


news —(=7) n. tidings. xrHTdm. 
nicely —(a1sdcil) adv. finely. atest axe 3. 


nickname —(f1&34) n. an added name, a by name. ausa, fera aT 
ATA. 


niece —(4tw) n. a daughter of one's brother or sister. Asf a 
Wott. 

nightingale —(a1sféIa) n. a small singing bird. qaqa. 

nominee —(aiatt) n. a designated person. Age yes. 
nonetheless —(a-fécia) adv. never the less. auf. 

noon —() n. midday. Aer; adj. pertaining to noon. qug: aaeff. 
normality —(3f3fec1) n. regularity. Fada. 

northward —(a?ias) adj. towards the north. Sax ct ak. 

notable —(al¢a::a1) n. a famous person or thing. Wg AG UT aed. 
noteworthy —(alcadf) adj. remarkable. Aar ae aha, seca. 


numerous —(4mi«) adj. many in numbers. atc. 

nun —(44) n. a woman who leads a religious secluded life. aft. 
novelty —(4rdeécl) n. something unusual. ege aed. 

nowhere —(alegax) adv. not anywhere. hel f zal. 

numberless —(45«ex) adj. countless. sis. 


nursery —(aee) n. a room for infants, a place where trees and 
plants are reared. fA urere, SER, dier. 


nurture —(4«««) n. training. fe, Ue; v. t. to train, to nourish. 
rer, INAT dT. 
nutrition —(-fesr1) n. act or process of nourishing, food. ae 


nut —(4c) n. the fruit of a tree, a wooden or iron piece with screw. 
ate Uer, fest; v. t. to gather. ser Hel. 
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oath —(sil?I) n. a solemn affirmation to God. srur. 


obedience —(sitdifea-t)n. submission to another's rule. 31a 
Ulcer. 


object —(sifsstac) n. end purpose, a thing which one causes or 


feels. WASA, 3239, HA. 
objectionable —(sisstaargqet) adj. disagreeable, unpleasant. 
SmTafsroron 


oblique —(sifscffe) adj. slanting. gre gat. 

obscene —(sifsdi3) adj. indecent, lewd. srefler, Ter. 

observer —(aifssid:) n. one who observes. AAAs. 

obstacle —(sisd¢ae) n. an impediment, a hinderance. ae, Sarde. 
obstruction —(sifsaeasra) n. persistent opposition. sara 

obtain —(sifs£3) v. t. & i. to get, to gain, to prevail. WTA Heal. 
obviously —(sisfdaaett) adv. clearly, evidently. Ge xeu ai. 
occasional —(sil&rzet) adj. occurring at times. A-a gl an. 
occupation —(sifagüsri) n. employment, business, possession. 


AAA, SAAR, 

occurrence —(3r& ai) n. an incident. 9er. 

ocean —(silir3) n. the main body of water on the earth. sreifafgr, 
Ss, MR. 

ochre —(silax) n. a kind of pale yellow clay and its colour. ttett Ft. 


odd —(sifs) adj. not even, strange, peculiar. Haka, dé:r; at odds, 
in disagreement. ftu Ñ; odds and ends. Hex. 


odorous —(silsxq) adj. fragrant. gida. 

odour —(silsz) n. smell, perfume. Bre. 

of —(sifts) prep. chr. 

off —(sifts) adj. & adv. away farther. ax, «x «i. (off hand—feat dart 
ch.) (well off—srft mean.) offensive —(stthfaa) adj. hateful, 


disgusting. qa, gaard. 

offering —(siTHR7) n. a gift, a sacrifice. Ñe, Raa, Ia. 

official —(siffinsret) n. & adj. relating to an office. cratera aeh. 
oil-painting —(sifzerafé7) n. a painting in oil colours. da-faa. 
ointment —(sifz-3ve) n. a greasy substance used for applying on 
wounds. «td, Hyg. 

omission —(sil43T4) n. failure, neglect. ar, Act. 

omnipotent —(sif-fratevre) adj. almighty. dda. 

omniscient —(si={faave) adj. all knowing. Frente aaf, ada. 
omnipresence —(3s= tsa) n. presence everywhere. adanachal 
onwards —(sil4qéa) adv. towards the front. amt cy ak, 


opaque —(siltcm) adj. not transparent, not able to be seen 
through. sareeaic. 


operator —(sifu*ex) n. one who operates. +a, Rarach. 
opinion —(siTdlf3z4) n. belief, notion, idea. xri, fear. 


opportunity — —(sifufezifaél) n. chance, favourable time or 
occasion. Sida. 


oppose —(siilsi) v. t. to speak or act against, to resist. fate Aer. 
opposite —(srlfsre) adj. adverse, contrary. WARA. 


optimism —(siffefirsg) n. hopefulness. snama. 

optional —(sifusraer) adj. according to one's choice. defe. 

oral —(siiet) adj. spoken, verbal. Afas. 

orator —(sil*ex) n. a good public speaker. SRAM «rir. 

ordinarily —(sifs33Ieff) adv. usually. manor ST Ñ. 

A a —(sififarswisrT3) n. act of organizing, structure. xxr, 


oriental —(siRavec) n. eastern, eastern country. adj. ydf esr, 
ornament —(sifdf3ve) n. a thing that adorns. SmqUr. 
orphan —(sift&a) n. a parentless child. Harel seres. 
otherwise —(saedigs) adv. in another manner. ae! dl. 
ought —(sifz) v. aux . to be bound in duty to need to be done. 
ae, dtu gl 

our —(srrax) pron. belonging to us. BARI. 

ours —(srraxt) pron. belonging to us. 64 aft «nr. 

outcome —(3m3ec) n. result. adon, et, UROTA. 

outdoor —(simaeshk) adj. outside the house. srest. 

outing —(smsfé) n. an excursion. 3s. 


outline -—(smseere4) n. boundary line, a description. stem, 
Sue; v. t. to make sketch. STR TAT. 


output —(sm3euc) n. product, the quantity prepared at a time. 
, Ses. 


outrage —(3imT3essi) v. t. to insult, to ravish. SCAM He, ufdad Hear. 
outright —(srraexrgz) adv. completely. Wied ai, 

outrun —(siaex4) v. i. to pass the line. da & sex GT. 

outsider —(sm3exmsex) n. a person outside a special class. èf 
Gey, 

outstanding —(sT8exfem) adj. prominent, unpaid. mq, feat qe 
gaT. 


outward —(srraeas) adj. exterior. ated. 
outwit —(sr3efde) v. t. to defeat by superior wisdom. gxI &dT, aM 


PIET. 
overact —(sila*ac) v. t. to act too much. arf&ra aA He. 


overbid —(silaefes) v. t. to offer more than value. afi chad enar, 
IS HX Sheil Sera. 


overhear —(siaxféae) v. t. to hear stealthily. face Gat. 


overlook —(sitaxqr&) v. t. to inspect, to forgive. Aao eva, &THT 
hel. 


overnight —(silaeigc) adv. on the preceding night. wa He Ñ. 
oversight —(silazaigc) n. a mistake. 37H, Yc. 

overstate —(silaxez) v. t. to exaggerate. sigd ISX Hea. 
overtake —(sitaxé«) v. t. to follow and catch. Ulet exe USAT. 
overtop —(silaxetu) v. t. to rise above the top of. fae $ Hue der. 
overweight —(silaedz) n. excessive weight. sift R. 
SERE —(sitaxcàerH) v. t. to win to conquer to overpower. 


ownership —(silz«f3Ta) n. possession. after, wra. 
ox —(3ffa«) n. bull. set. 


oxygen —(sifemWsr)n. gas in atmosphere essential to life. 
T , WOT arg. 
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pabulum —(Qsrera) n. food. His. 


pace —(dd) n. single step. ur, afd; v. i. & t . to walk, to regulate 
speed. fd Sth hea. 


pacify —(axfriri) v. t. to calm. SIT«d Hea. 

package —(8&i) n. a small bundle. ott zrest. 

painting —(9fé) n. a painted picture. 4f faa. 

palace —(8&) n. royal residence, stately mansion. "get, Wiad. 
palm —(ura) n. the inner surface of the hand. sett. 

palm —(ura) n. a tree. as & Us. 


palmist —(urfàxe) n. one versed in palmistry. sede enr dfe. 
palpitation —(dafaesr) n. throbbing. asa, HAA. 


panacea —(d4faar) n. cure for all ills, universal remedy. xIHSTUI, Fa 
safe ct Stem ez ct adr. 


panner —(dx%) n. a general fault finder. aa cer aly Gist aren. 
pantaloon —(d¢cH) n. trousers. Ursi, Ñe. 

paper —(due) n. material used for writing. PITA. 

parable —(8*sc) n. a proverb. grad. 

paraffin oil —(afth4 afaa) n. refined petroleum. xir üeler. 
paragon —(rif4) n. a perfect pattern. seg. 

parallel —(8reiet) adj. similar. Fare; v. t. to equal. SAMAR He. 
paralysis —(Gucilfaa) n. a total or partial loss of motion. erar xHT. 
paramount —(&vramve) adj. supreme, chief. «rated, War. 
parasite —(8«rrae) n. a flatterer. agaret. 

parliamentarian —(urferariveRu4) n. an M.P. aaa. 


parody —(WIs1) n. a comical imitation. qx cra; v. t. to imitate 
ridiculously. 3$ d«g xt «Tenet chez. 


parity —(ÌRÂ) n. equality. dara. 

paronym —(tfa)n. words alike in sound but different in 
spelling. Uh semur e ured IATA AA ch grec, 

partiality —(urfstüfer&t) n. a tendency to favour. uar. 
participate —(urféRie) v. i. to have a part in. AMT A7. 


participation —(urféfasra) n. the sharing in common with other. 
ICAI. 


particle —(urfécer) n. a very small part. Uh 4M. 
particular —(urf¢éager) adj. special, careful. A, MAAT. 
particularity —(urféczefvét) n. exactness. ART. 
particularly —(urféczeieif) adv. in detail. @Rar. 
partner —(uré4) n. a sharer. «ft. 

partnership —(urédsfsra) n. joint ownership. xracnrfsar. 


pass-book —(urd-qc&) n. a bankers book. sua erd-à4 Al uses. 
passenger —(dd-=s) n. a traveller in a public vehicle. art. 
passion —(8sr4) n. deep feeling. 3«hvuer. 


passionate —(üsr3e) n. easily moved to anger, moved by strong 
emotions. miei, aach. 


pastime —(unecrgg3) n. recreation. smle-wale, Arst. 

patent —(32ve) n. permit given by Government. fdf3r& stam. 
paternal —(8c«) adj. fatherly. da. 

path —(uz) n. a foot-way. we, TTSst. 

patience —(üslz) n. calmness, endurance. 84 adj. perserving. 


patient —(üslve) n. a person under medical treatment. eft. 
patricide —(ücizres) n. murder of father. fat ct set. 

patriotism —(8fesiifesa) n. love of one's own country. W31 HA. 
patron —(3z4) n. protector. Yu feres, Geach, Seas. 

pattern —(8e-1) n. model. ara, «Jr. 

payable —(dvac) adj. due. 2, et. 

payee —(U£) n. one to whom money is paid. & WH aren. 

payer —(dax) n. one who pays. sud et aren. 

payment —(à3ve) n. act of paying. YaF. 

peacemaker —(dld4ax) n. one who makes peace. IA Wet Het 
CIGI 

peacock —(dtafa) n. a kind of bird. AR. 

pearl —(ucf) n. a substance formed within the shell of an oyster. 


pearly —(Ucil) adj. resembling pearls. miet ct axe. 
peasant —(dsivz) n. a rustic, farmer. Pua, fam. 
peasantry —(dsiv¢t) n. peasants of a region. PIAA. 
peculiar —(fipafciae) adj. strange. arofa, Aago. 


pedant —(diàvrg) n. who makes show of learning. mmaa fear 
drei. 


penal —(f77) adj. pertaining to the punishment. curs xrqsrll. 
penalize —(dI4rersi) v. t. to lay under a penalty. &vre4ta sar. 
penance —(di3a2) n. art of self mortification. Jaa. 
penetrate —(uf32c) v. t. & i. to pierce into. WAN er. 
penetration —(üfz3esr4) n. act of piercing, insight, Waar, sf. 
penguin —(0-Ws4) n. a kind of sea fowl. «at uah. 

pension —(d43r3) n. a payment after retirement. Ud ar gad. 


pensionable —(d43ris) adj. able to obtain pension. W434 UM 
eme. 


peonage —(füsif3sr) n. service. ate. 

perambulator —(de4aaeiee) n. a child's carriage. tat Hr mat. 
percept —(u«itgg) n. mental product. PAAT. 

percentage —(uivriesi) n . MAME, ax. 


perfect —(Uxthahc) adj. complete, exact. udlur, uxr, 3AA, Saga; v. t. 
to render faultless. quf He. 


perfection —(uxihasr3) n. faultless. Aafa. 

perfumery —(RRRÎ) n. perfumes in general. zx saute. 
perhaps —(uxeus) adv. by chance. pafa. 

period —(faftas) n. age, a portion of time. #94, Hie, JT. 


Periodic (al) —(fafesiifeam) n. happening at regular interval of 
time. fad PA «nr. 


perish —(dfesr) v. i. to die. to decay. FeAl, ANC BMT. 

perishable —(dftqe) adj. liable to perish. a31 gr amr. 
permanent —(uear3vre) adj. lasting. 42s. 

permissible —(ufafage) adj. allowable. amar urd amr. 
permission —(uxfai3r4) n. leave, consent. sat. 

permissive —(uxfafzra) adj. allowing. amar WE. 

pen —(usfire) n. a written permission. Stat TA; v. t. to allow. stat 


permittance —(ueHiea@) n. allowance. WAA, sir. 


perpetual —(uxdqgsret) adj. everlasting. Aaa. 
perpetuation —(uzdqgusrm) n. continuity. fear. 
perplex —(uxuclepx) v. t. to puzzle. Serrar, UIA ener. 


perplexity —(usueifeRrél) n. puzzled state. querar, TARE. 


persevere —(udffdux) v. t. to persist, to try again & again. feta 
Wada PA, TRA HU HA. 


personnel —(dd4ai) n. the persons employed in public service. 


perturbed —(uxexqs) adj. agitated. qara. 

perusal —(desic) n. careful reading. area 

pervert —(uxac) v. t. to turn from right course. «inf 3t fafa em. 
pessimism —(dfiüfasr:n9) n. looking at the worst of things. Fa dare 
À RE cad ar Agra 

petticoat —(dieale) n. garment worn by lady. Reate, edt ur «mat as 
ard ugs ejr arr. 

phantasm —(&32&sr:8) n. an illusion. sfera. 

pRagmacy —(RHAaT) n. art of preparing medicine. sùsfà aard ci 


phenomenon —(ftaiffaa) n. anything remarkable. sga dare ur 


philology —(fieifeifsit) n. the study of languages. rer faa. 
philosopher —(fieifsmx) n. expert in philosophy. affe. 
phone —(wt4) n. telephone. ect 


photography -—(wleumn. the art of producing pictures by 
photographic camera. Ra atest c fare. 


physical —(fthisiec) adv. pertaining to physics, bodily. uaret-fasr 
Saal, athe. 
physician —(ifsfsta) n. a doctor of medicines. da. 


pickle —(ffead)n. vegetable preserved. Sar, WaT; v. t. to 
preserve in pickle. Sar a «sisi FAA. 


pickpocket —(ftauice) n. one who steals from another's pocket. 
waaay. 


pictorial —(fücelfvzer) adj. of pictures Rana, afaa. 
picture —(ffque) n. a beautiful object, a visible image. faa, ares 
dud; v. t. to draw. 


picturesque —(ftadean) adj. vivid, effective like picture. quye, 
Tex, fa & qam. 


pierce —(ftad) v. t. & i. to thrust into. Sear. 
pilgrim —(faci) n. one. who goes to holy places. dle art. 
pilgrimage —(faciaas) n. journey to holy places. def arr. 


pillow —(ftel) n. a soft cushion for the head. afar; v. t. to lay on 
pillow. afehar enar. 


pinch —(ftq) v. t. & i. to nip, to urge, to distress. «we ear. 

Pisces —(fisffsr) n. fish, the twelfth sign of zodiac. 4m, afk. 
pitcher —(ftae) n. a vessel for carrying liquids. «sr. 

pitiful —(fàciuer) adj. full of pity. «urquf, a&«re, aur & ur. 

pity —(fücl) n . compassio. g0; v. t. to have pity. cat cr. 

plaintiff —(ucidfex) n. one who commences action at law. 3s, 


plan —(ust1) n. scheme, map, drawing, project, design. ais, Suri, 
FRAM, STAT. 

plane —(Ucl) n. a flat level surface. ada. 

playfellow —(Ucithll) n. play mate. mA, gaoto, «Terr Mert amet. 
pleasant —(uctsH3e) adj. agreeable. aag, vaoa. 

pleasure —(Ucisiz) n. satisfaction, delight. amie, Waa, daly. 
pledge —(uclsi) n. promise. ufdar; v. t. to pawn. RA tar. 

plenty —(usciviél) n. quite enough. srfsresar, agarad. 

plot —(ueife) n. a plan, a piece of ground. asm, 34M; v. t. to 
conspire. S443 He. 

plural —(UeRe) adj. consisting more than one. aah, aaa. 
pocketful —(dicheta) n. as much as a pocket can hold. sax. 
poetry —(ulzc?) n. poems. ud. 

policy —(uffersft) n. state-craft. A. 


poisonous —(ufasr3i) adj. full of poison. sre Fra. 
politeness —(Ulese4a) n. courtesy. faa. 
politics —(uffefe&c) n. science of government, strife of parties. 


politician —(ufferfefsrar3) n. one versed in politics. AF. 

pollute —(ufcte) v. t. to defile. TYE Hl, WAI HA. 

pollution —(dicar) n. defilement. srafdzdr, WANT. 

polygon —(ufeftra) n. a five sided figure. Tayo aa, IgA. 

pomade —(ufda) n. a perfumed ointment for hair. seil ar gida 
eU OT Actes. 

pompous —(dfaux) adj. splendid, showy. aar, fearadt. 

ponder —(utvra:) v. t. to think, meditate. ate, fd. 

poorness —(qy3i«x) n. lack of good quality. [ui ar aT. 
PARAAN —(ufuetfzét) n. state of being liked or admired. adaa, 
ated. 


population —(digciar) n. the people of a country. s7401. 
portable —(utéscr) adj. movable, light. 38r ar, gerer. 


portfolio  —(uléwfeu! n. a portable case for keeping loose 
papers, office of a minister of state. Seq, HMA. 


portrait —(ulxee) n. a photograph. faa. 

positively —(uifaftact) adv. in a positive manner. GE Su Ñ. 
possession —(usisr1) n. state of owning. sf, Hest. 

possibly —(didisct) adv. perhaps. manda. 

postal —(ulect) adj. connected with post. sre «srt. 

poster —(ulxex) n. a placard. Aaa. 

post-date —(ulxex-3e) v. t. to put on date after the actual time of 
writing. ate chi AfA Stem. 

post-mortem —(duhe-afén) adj. examination after death. H4 & ae 
cht sits. 

postpone —(uheut4) v. t. to adjourn, to delay. ae, gead Heat, et 
hel. 


potency —(dlexft) n. power. fè. 
poverty —(uraét) n. the state of being poor. Tete. 


practicable —(faechac) adj. that may be carried out. ae, 
amaA, MHA. 


practical —(ÌfRaaA) adj. relating to practice. 3mm Gare. 
practise —(Bfaexr) v. i. & t. to put in practice. MUA cher. 

praying —(7) n. the act of praying. m&m. 

preach —(fřa) v. t. & i. to advocate, to deliver sermon. 3uesr eT, 
fen XT, SAAT. 


precede —(ftdts) v. i. to go before in time or rank. sim gH. 
precious —(Wsm) adj. costly, dear. sigue. 

precis —(Bxfl) n. brief summary. smisr. 

precise —(fmrss) adj. exact. dtm. 

predicate —(sihe) n. that is affirmed. fada. 

pre-existence —(d/l-uafsiaeé«) n. existing beforehand. ud siaa. 


preface —(titha) n. an introduction to a book. *IfTar; v. i. to make 
introductory remarks. 3jfzreT fear. 


prefix —(tifthaa) n. a particle placed before a word. sae. 
pregnancy —(ir1a1l) n. state of being pregnant. mufa. 
prejudice —(fiafea) n. an unreasonable bias. uaa, ae. 


premature —(fid«r«) adj. done or happening too soon. 44a & ud 
gh are. 


prematurity —(faidensét) n . happening untimely. started. 
premier —(faüfa) n. chief. Fe. 

preparation —(Uu?3r3) n. previous arrangement. dart. 
prescription —(fifamer) n. medicine prescribed. Tear. 
preservation —(fisdar) n. act of keeping safe. Fara, Y4. 
preside —(ffargs) v. t. to have control over. 312487 gm. 
presidency —(dale-al) n. the office of a president. Heat cer ua. 
pressure —(Ñ2R) n. force, compulsion. aaa. 


prestige —(Délw) n. high reputation, influence on account of 
past success. Tika, MINST. 


prevention —(firdà-sr3) n. obstruction. verae. 

priceless —(ursaehz) adj. invaluable. egy, Ahac. 

pride —(uIgs) n. self esteem. uds; v. t. to take pride in. FAS HAAN. 
primitive —(fafafea) adj. ancient. ards. 


principal —(fifauc) adj. main, chief. zr n. head of a college. 
feral HT STET. 


principle —(fifauc) n. a fundamental rule or truth. He agra. 
priority —(uriifsct) n. precedence. udar. 

prisoner —(firsrz3) n. criminal, one confined in a prison. al, &át. 
privacy —(uredxt) n. seclusion. Yata. 


privilege —(fifactst)n. monopoly. fdsiwifüem; v. t. to bestow 
special right. AAS after ear. 


probability —(uicfaferdt) n. likelihood. mema. 

probation —(ulssr1) n. trial. Uetait-cret. 

probe —(ula) v. i. to search into. Ta eer, SAAT. 
procedure —(aidier) n. manner of legal action. fafa, faa. 
proceeding —(HIdifs7) n. course of action. «ars. 


process -—(mHhi)n. summons, writ, method, course, state of 
going on. Ua, girar, amferenr, AA, AA, ater, wone, safe. 


procession —(uHhisrm)n. a number of persons proceeding in 
orderly succession. Want, erem. 

proclamation —(dlad43r) n. notice to the public. atom. 
producer —(uteys) n. generator. teal pet aren. 

product —(utsac) n. a result, yield. wer, URUTA. 

production —(uls¢2r) n. the act of producing. Sale, mg. 
professional -—(ulsrie)adj. pertaining to a profession. UsIT 
are. 


profitable —(uiftead) adj. useful. Raaz. 
profound —(uwrsvs) adj. very deep, mysterious. ARa, siis. 


progress —(uti) n. improvement, increse. s4=fd, fee, ITTA; v. t. 
to advance, to improve. Ht, seat, Sale cir. 


progressive —(ulifaa) adj. advancing. sfc fara. 
prohibition —(ulfefssr1) n. the act of forbidding. Ay. 


project —(uHlsae) n. a plan of purpose. 3q; v. t. & i. to plan. Sun 
cer. 


prologue —(dUteit) n. a preface. Were. 

prominent —(m7e) adj. famous. ufa, ANE. 

pronoun —(uUtxr33) n. a word used in place of a noun. ada. 
pronounce —(Hlarazi) v. t. & i. to utter. FAIR HET. 


proof —(um) n. test, evidence, demonstration, impression taken 
for correction. WHTUT, Ula, AIA, SUS HT WH. 


propagate —(ufQe) v. t. to increase, to spread. sera, Waka Heal. 
property —(utuct) n. wealth, attribute. tT4, Tur. 

prophet —(Hith) n. a foreteller. fQ ae. 

proposal —(ututeret) n. a scheme. Heald. 

propose —(uHluls) v. t. & i. to offer, to plan. Weald wea, feram ET. 
proposition —(mutvflsr3) n. a formal statement. Wea. 

proprietor —(uuraex) n. owner. mAch, «amit. 

propriety —(umgé)n. fitness, rightness, good character. ara, 
Me RA, sitferca 

prose —(Hlsi) n. non-metrical form of speech. 7; v. i. to talk in 
prose. 18 Ñ Sd Hel. 


prosper —(uUf«nx) v. i. to thrive. «ret gir. 

prosperity —(uxdfsél) n. flourishing state. «far. 

prostitute —(uUlxéteye) n. a harlot. est, Axa. 

protein —(9léI4) n. an albuminoid. Um imf qa. 

prototype —(ulelersu) n. a model. amesf 7AA. 

protrude —(Ules) v. i. & t. to project, to thrust out. sex at ak 
frac. 


provocation —(Hlatchar) n. act of provoking. Sader. 


provoke —(ultala;) v. t. to excite. SHAM, 3xfsta exer. 

prudence —(y3«1) n. foresight, wisdom. qfar4t, ezafstar, ud fea. 
prudent —(uy3ve) adj. wise, foresighted. gà, gaf, «ras. 
pseudo —(xr1sl) prefix. false, deceptive. fea, efr. 
pseudonym —(ralf44) n. a fictitious name. 304A. 


publication —(ufseésr3) n. the act of making known publicly. 
URTA. 


publicity —(usclfrél) n. the state of being public. ata AG. 


pun —(ud) n. a play o words. 34a Hef aT tsa; v. i. to make use of 
puns. ZAPT Waly hea. 


punctual —(dcqsret) adj. exact as to time. aaa. 


punctuality —(di«qufeét) n. extreme exactness of time. «mmy aT 
UTet4. 


punctuation  —(U«qusr3)n. the act of dividing sentence by 
marking. aaa 3 faerie Ag (S3,;:12 amie) ar Har. 

punish —(uf331) v. t. to chastise. dre ea. 

punishment —(ufasravre) n. penalty imposed for an offence. avrs. 
purchase —(uwdw) v. t. to buy. «lad; n. buying, thing bought. 


wala, Geter Ea GAM. 
purgatory —(uviest) a place of spiritual purification. ua xt fae 
et hl CA, 


purification —(@ktfthiaar) n. the act of purifying. Yarga. 


puritan —(@fkc4) n. a person professing strict purity. are, ufdo tet 
qTelT. 


purpose -—(wus)n. idea or aim. afam; v. i. to have an 
intimation. sf Aue He. 


purposely —(uxusicil) adv. intentionally. SITHqgI ae. 
pursuance —(uxqu-a)) n. following after. 3kTHSUT. 
pursue —(uze) v. t. to aim at, to follow. thet ae. 


puzzle —(ugic) n. a riddle, a difficult problem. uaeft, WA; v. t. to 
bewilder. U?3IT4 Heal, TIARA. 


pyorrhoea —(urdfr) n. discharge of pus from the gums. gidi «T 
aT 


pygmy —(fat) n. dwarf. ar. 


Q 
Q -boat —(& giz) n. a warship disguised as a merchant ship. 
ATOR Gers e AS A ererg Tes. 


quadrate —(aaís?c) v. t. to make square. dak Iam. 


quail —(a4da) n. a small bird. «iar; v. t. to fear, to lose heart. wa 4 
cnius 


qualification —(«zafferfisessra) n. thing that qualifies. aaa. 
qualified —(adicitss) adj. modified. ara. 

qualify —(aafeitwrs) v. t. to modify. ara er. 

quality —(aarferét) n. rank, virtue. TUT. 

qualmish —(zarfisr) adj. affected with nausea. oft Fae arem. 
quantity —(aaifeéci) n. amount. dare. 


quarrel —(adfí«et) n. angry dispute. srTst, casts; v. i. to dispute, to 
find fault with. ere4r, sts. (quarrelled—p. t. & p.p.) (quarrelling— 
present participle.) quarrelsome —(d4ikcia4) adj. irritable. SímTSIgf. 


quarry —(aafsl) n. a place where stones are dug out. UM, ei; v. i. 
to dig stones from quarry. Uc 


quarterly —(aaféct) adj. , adv. & n. once a quarter. ṣe. 


quarto —(adfef) n. a book consisting of sheets folded in four 
parts. IR Wa cl emer Al qan. 


quasi —(samdt) adv. as if, unreal. exeufsc. 

queenly —(adtz3efl) adj. like a queen. wt & Gam. 

quell —(zad«) v. i. to suppress, to quieten. car. 

quench —(adisI) v. t. to slake, to satisfy thirst, to put out fire. GTI 
JAM, SMT JAT. 

query —(faaet) n. a question. WA, Tals. v. t. to doubt. WA Heal, Gets 
AAT. 


quest —(ad«c) n. a search. W; v. i. & t. to make a search for. 
SIs 


questionable —(ad$3r1s) adj. doubtful. dean. 
questioner —(adsr«) n. one who asks questions. Wace. 


questionnaire X —(adspism)n. list of questions drawn for 
gathering information. Watt. 


queue —(#) n. a line of persons. dfe. 

quinine —(fad4i) n. a drug obtained from the cinchona tree. pA. 
quit —(fadc) v. t. to leave, to repay. SPT, JA. 

quite —(aarae) adv. altogether. aden. 

quiver —(f&rax) v. t. to shake. ciu. 


quiz —(fadsi)v. t. to make fun of. mw sn. a general 
knowledge test, one given to quizzing. uate, Reeri ara, FISITÍehaT 


quorum —(ak) n. number required for a valid meeting. «vH, W% 
quota —(aalei) n. part, share. 4, Sis, FİAT. 


quotation —(aiesr4) n. that which is quoted, current price. 3g, 


quote —(aic) v. t. to repeat words, to refer, to state price. 7a & 


R 


rabbi —(?ar3) n. a jewish doctor of law. agå eater. 
racial —(*f3rzer) adj. pertaining to race. ga ava rre arch. 


rack —(*«) n. a frame for holding fodder. ale, Held, Id; v. t. to 
torture. HE XT. 


radian —(feaq) n. the angle at the centre of a circle. Jad & Hee e 
cHyUT 


radiance —(*f3u«) n. brilliant lustre. 3I, TAG. 
radiant —(*feavz) adj. shining. daca Eat. 
radium —(fsa4) n. a costly metal which emits rays. Uc xe 


ald. 

radiate —(fsve) v. t. & i. to send forth rays. févr thera. 

radiator —(*f3uex) n. a kind of heating apparatus. 74 Het enr Us aa. 
rain —(*3) n. water falling in drops from cloud. asf; v. i. to rain. asf 


rainbow —(*3sl) n. a bow of seven colours. aus. 
rainfall —(*239fc) n. shower of rain. af. 
rap —(*u) n. a smart blow. tre; v. t. to strike with blow. «mar ARA. 


rape —(%d)n. sexual intercourse with a woman without her 
consent. Seiichi; v. t. to ravish, to take away by force. sechs HM, 
OM cal, Ac AT. 


rapid —(*fiürs) adj. swift. dr. 

rare —(*35) adj. uncommon SOT, ZAH, STerrur. 

rational —(*3r3ci) adj. sensible. fara. 

raze —(*w) v. t. to erase. ea, Aem. 

razor —(*s) n. an instrument used in shaving hair. Sear. 
reach —(f7) v. t. & i. to arrive at. T€. 

reaction —(fttqar) n. action in response to something. ufdfebzr. 
readable —(*13s«) adj. able to be read. ue ara. 

readily —(?f8«ft) adv. quickly, easily. sredt st, Gaara. 


readjust —(Russnz) v. t. to adjust again. Y7: dt Heat, fhe 3 Ha A 
wr. 


readmit —(Rusfae) v. t. to admit again. uz: ada ener. 
readmission —(fusdHisrm)n. state of being admitted again. Y7: 
UAN, GAT athe. 

realistic —(fafeieea) adj. true to fact. Weal SU chr. 

reality —(fgfeict) n. actual existence. #497. 

reap —(3Iu) v. t. & i. to cut down crop. hae Hea. 


eer —(Ruftar) v. i. to appear again. gal Yenc et, Ya: aaa 


reappoint — (Raíz) v. t. appoint again. Ya: Agha Hea. 


reason — (is) n. power of reasoning, cause, rational faculty, 
argument. gig, ach, eur, waters; v. t. to discuss, to argue, to infer. 


reassure — (fesigm@k) v. t. to give confidence to. fdsram fear. 
rebellion — (?aiferaa) n. a revolt. qatg, faate. 

reception — (RAQ) n. the act of receiving. Tem. 

recital — (Ragem) n. narration, reading. amaaa, Wadia, WSs. 
recognize — (faris) v. t. to identify. fear. 


recognition — (Rana) n. taking notice, a formal 
acknowledgement. Ueda, WATT eal. 


recognizable — (faitmtsviect) adj. able to be recognized. ufeart 
ara, 


recognizance — (Rates) n. a legal bond. siters ur. 


recommendation — (RaAve) n. statement meant to 
recommend. firarfzsr, Fae. 


recovery — (fae) n. state of having recovered. suerfsir ageh, TA: 
mA. 


recreation — (RIRI) n. enjoyment. akon. 


recruit — (Rc) v. t. to enlist soldiers. *idf Heat; n. newly recruited 
soldier. adf fhar gar Afer, We. 


rectangle — (łata) n. a four-sided right-angled figure. «rentur 


quist 

rectify —(efaetrrs) v. t. to refine. sa Her. 

rectitude —(:acleys) n. honesty. dears, WAIT. 

recur — (ax) v. t. to occur again, to be repeated. fhe 4 eA amt, 
SIRI gHT. 

reccurring — (safe) adj. coming again. gal anà amer. 

reduce — (R&I) v. t. to bring down, to lower, to degrade. 4em, ua 
| SAR QT, HA He. 

reduction — (fzsasr3) n. the act of reducing. «dt. 

reference — RQR) n. act of referring. Réa, dha, Faw. 
referendum — (ehe-s4) n. the submitting of a proposed law to 


the electorate for decision. maoa, sad. 

refinement — (fzwrzavre) n. the act of refinement. spar, Galea. 
reform — (Riit) n . the act of improving. er. 

reformer — (Rmi?) n. one who reforms. gern. 


refrain — (Rha) n. chorus of song. fha 3 èa; v. t. & i. to restrain. 


refreshing — (fz5fsir) adj. invigorating. ae eH arerr. 
refreshment — (fzisrdvre) n. light food or drink. sre. 
refuge — (RRI) n. a shelter or safe place. iàd sr. 
refugee — (feat) n. one who takes refuge. Rone. 

refusal — (RR) n. a rejection. smálafa. 

refuse — (figs) n. waste matter, dross. sar gar ferr, SHR AMT. 


refutable — (Rugese) adj. able to be refuted, disprovable. «i4 
chet unm, Tetd. 


regain — (ft) v. t. to recover possession of to gain back. q4: 


SAR ura, fins À. 

regard — (fers) v. t. & i. to esteem. Sak cer. 
regarding — (ffs) prep. concerning. Asa Ñ. 
regime — (Roia) n. time of government. UHF P. 


regiment — (3sfldvrg)n. a body of troops commanded by a 
colonel, rule, control. G4aac, IHF, SARI. 


regional — (sma) adj. pertaining to regions. mafa. 

registered — (efiacs) adj. recorded in a register. vfsigex Ñ ferar 
gon, della 

regret — (33e) v. t. to be sorry. ga Uhe HEA. 

regrettable — (fR3ese) adj. to be regretted, worthy of regret. 
Usd atm, simae. 

regulate — (Jg) v. t. to control, to adjust. qaqa He. 
rehearse — (fed) v. t. to repeat. alee. 

reign — (%4) n. a rule, kingdom. worda, x19; V. i. to rule as a king. 
STTTH Hea. 


rein — (*3) n. the strap of a bridle. «Tq; v. t. to check, to control. 
HAA OT isl A ener. 
reinforce — (samh) v. t. to add strength to. 0f% aem. 


reinstate — (%s4d¢c) v. t. to put back in the former state. Q4: 
Sate ener. 


reiterate — (*Ize*c) v. t. to repeat again and again. SIS alert. 
rejection — (ARM) n. refusal. sedtefe. 

rejoice . (3Isifa«) v. t. to feel great joy. Waa er. 

rejoin — (cis) v. t. & i. to join again. Ya: afAfera gla, Ya: AAT. 
rejoinder — (Raigi?) n. an answer to a reply. Waar. 

relate . (fcc) v. t. & i. to tell, to report. Heal, YAA ea. 

relaxation — (RART) n. act of relaxing, partial remission. RA, 
farfsTerar, Be. 

relevance — (AAA) n. pertinence. Aquat. 

relevant — (dæ) adj. applicable. ayeu. 

reliable — (%eaae) adj. able to be trusted. fdsramr eed anm. 
reliance — (ea) n. confidence. sir. 

reluctant — (lave) adj. unwilling. ot oft 4 gl. 

remain — (f=) v. t. to continue, to stay behind. «mH eat, smi 
xed. 

remark — (fr&) n. observation. Atan; v. t. & i. to notice, to say 
something. egal, he. 

remember — (ft44ax) v. t. to keep in mind. ae Hel. 
rememberance — (RARA) n. memory. METR. 

remit — (2) v. t. to forgo, to send money. &redr, sual sTerdr 
remittance — RAA) n. money sent. Asi gai eA. 

remorse — (ald) n. regret. U3paTar. 

removable — (Rysa) adj. able to be removed. ger4 arm. 


remove — (fa) v. t. & i. to move from a place, to dismiss. 447 
eer. 


renaissance — (fda) n. the revival of arts and literature. ae 


claret cht SIA hl Egh, YASH. 


rencounter — (dase) n. encounter, sudden conflict. g6, 


CaN. 
render — (ura) v. t. to give in return, to submit. àa, Stum, afi 
cher. 
renew — (fq) v. t. & i. to repeat, to make again. 401 Het, fi d 
cher. 


renewal — (Raama) n. revival. dál-ffensur. 

renounce — (RIRIA) v. t. & i. to reject, to give up. dar. 
renowned — (fz4r3vrg) adj. famous. Axe, Wee. 
renunciation — (RARA) n. self denial. sferera, car. 
repair — (RÈR) v. t. to mend. ma PT. 

reparable — (*àz?s«) adj. able to be mended. Yura arma. 
repeatedly — (fedi¢acit) adj. over and over again. IRAR. 
repent — (RATE) v. t. to regret about. Yaa. 
repentance — (RARA) n. sorrow, regret. uedrar. 
repetition — (Rè) n. act of repeating. alee. 
reporter — (feutéz) n. one who makes a report. xrqaTaarr. 


represent — (future) v. t. to show, to describe, to act for. Wee 
reproduce — (RIS) v. t. to produce again, to produce copy of. 
Ua: Sau ener, ufdferfa sr. 

republic — (Ruf) n. a commonwealth government without 
monarch where power is with people and their elected 
representatives. Wold, TORTSA. 

require — (RaR) v. t. to demand, to want. ArT eat. 
requirement — (fearaeavie) n. demand. arig. 

rescuer — (*xr&g8K) n. one who rescues. FIM are, ed He err. 
research — (ftad) n. a careful investigation. ars. 

resemblance — (ftst4aeta@) n. similarity. egal, aed. 


` 


resemble — (Ram) v. t. to be like or similar to. gaa er. 


resembling — (af) adj. similar. 4977. 

resent — (Rẹ) v. t. to take ill, to be angry at. ale eer. 

resentful — (Sepa) adj. irritable. mte. 

resentment — (f?sivredvre) n. anger. ale. 

reservation — (fod) n. the act of reserving. SixgiuT, Fawr. 

residence — (e) n. a place where one lives. flag. 

resident — (*sffsvre) n. one who resides in a place. flat. 

residential — (?sff343Te1) adj. relating to residence. flare aasrtel. 

residue — (*sff&) n. remainder. Hagty, Fa gat. 

residuum — (esffsqq) n. that which is left. sar gir AMT. 

resign — (Rrrz3) v. t. to give up office, to surrender. dam ux eat, 
T ; Ser. 

resignation — RAIM) n. the act of resigning. ua-uRqamr, cara. 

resist — (eid) v. t. to oppose. Hale eer. 

resistance — RE~) n. opposition. Ry. 

respect — (Rade) n. & v. t. to honour, to esteem. ufdwer cer. 


NS 


respectable — (fias) adj. deserving respect. YE, aaua. 


` 


respectively — (ftaufaeact) adv. relatively. AAPA. 

respond — (Ravi) v. t. to answer. Sex &dr. (responded-p. t. & 
p.p.) respondent — (Radiu) n. & adj. answering. ufdarát. 
response — (fuf) n. an answer. Uda, SAR. 


responsibility — (RA fadt) n. the charge for which one is 


N 


responsible. saxarda. 
responsible — (ftquifaac) adj. answerable. feriam. 


restoration — RAAR) n. restoring. TGR. 

restore —(*uek) v. t. to give back, to build up again, to renew. 
restrain — (*xi24) v. t. to check, to hinder. teat, ?ITH4T. 

restraint — (*xi&vig) n. check. erae. 


restriction — (*«f2«3T4) n. act of restricting. 1487, Fatal, faq, 
VIGCEG] 


. 
` 
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retail — (feta) v. t. & i. to sell in small quantities. peaz fash. 
retailer — (Rè) n. one who retails. peaz fdehar. 


retain — (fe) v.t. to hold back, to engage. Ier, RU Heal, Becht 
Wa. 


retaliation — (RRRA) n . revenge, return. scit, father. 

retard — (fers) v. t. to hinder. Ha ear. 

retention — (fear) n. act of retaining. aor Hed chi arf, ngm. 
retina — (fea) n. sensitive layer of the eyes. aia & fleet HM cl ud, 


retire — (Rer?) v. t. to draw back, to go to bed. afte amar, MA or. 
retirement —(ftcraeAui) n. privacy. Verri xm. 

retouch — (fea) v. t. to improve by fine touches. W&l4 eed a RI 
sifa HAT. 

retraceable — (Aaa) adj. able to be retraced. gist arm. 
retract — (Rex) v. t. & i. to revoke, to draw back. fa ert, Teer, 
ante A. 


AN 


retrench — (7a) v. i. to lessen, to curtail. Ica, HA He. 
retrievable — (fectdac) adj. recoverable. gsm Wa sir ara. 
retrieve — (Rda) v. t. to recover, to save, to rescue. UA: WUA He, 
Fa, aA. 

retrim — (#9) v. t. to trim again. cre Sie He. 


return — (fte4) v. t. & i. to come back, to give back. Aem, ama 
SM, ater, TCH ener; n. act of returning. amet; official report. fears 
cbr Cea. 


reveal — (Rda) v. t. to disclose. Wat exer. 

revenge — (Rta) n. a retaliation. Jac; v. t. to return injury for 
injury. s «cir. 

revere — (R) v. t. to venerate. ufds HAA. 

reverend — (*a?s) n. adj. deserving reverence. mafa. 


reverse — (fad) n. defeat, contrary condition. gm, fasta saan; 
adj. opposite. Seidl; v. t. to invert. 3erc4T. 


revertible — (fta¢ac) adj. able to be reverted. uere arm. 
reviewer — (Rays) n. a writer of reviews. Gatch. 

revise — (farsi) v. t. to reexamine, to amend faults. gsm wlan 
ae — (Ratgdaet) adj. what may be revived. facet ara, xrda 
revival — (f*arzaet) n. a recovery to life. 44 simu, YAsifa. 

revive — (Rara) v. t. & i. to bring back to life, to vigour. svflfda cr, 
SITH USAT. 

revocation — (ath) n. cancellation. Gursa. 

revoke — (lata) v. t. to cancel. GUIS HEM. 

revolt — (Rar) v. t. & i. to rebel, to feel disgust for. aate eir, 


Arpa Slat. 
revolve — (fzadferd) v. t. to move about a centre, to rotate. uad 
MMT, GAA. 


rewardless — (faiscla) adj. having no reward. feat uatitce cnr. 
rheum — (%1) n. discharge from the nose. Tage. 

rheumatism — (e4fes4) n. a painful disorder of joints. Tear T. 
rich — (Ra) adj. costly, wealthy, fertile. af, Sass. 

riches — (fds) n. wealth. t4. 

richness — (Raa) n. wealth. sr4. 

rider — (3387) n. one who rides. xam. 

ridiculous — (fstmaycra) adj. causing laughter. Yel, ered. 
rifle corps — (Igma PR) n. volunteers armed with rifles. sam 4 


Gates Gch aer. 


rift — (Rte) n. a cleft, an opening. RR, 8a; v. t. to burst open. deat. 
riftless — (Reda) adj. without a rift. fast RR «nr. 
rifty — (fect) adj. having cracks. RRER. 


right — (sc) adj. correct, lawful, according to rule, opposed to 
left, straight. ate, sfera, sra, Hen, eife. 


righteous — (vafe) adj. upright, honest, just, lawful. 4af, after, 


rigid — (ffs) adj. stiff. eer. 

rigidity —(fvfoifScT) n. stiffness. Halal, gga. 

ring — (fe) n. an ornament worn on the finger. Hgs. 

rinse — (RA) v. t. to clean in water. urdt 3 «mm eer. 

rinsing — (ff) n. washing. sers. 

risky —(Rach) adj. hazardous. smafemvr. 

rival — (xrzdet) n. a competitor. ufa; adj. competing. quel esed 
diel; v. t. to emulate. quel exer. 

roam — (24) v. i. to wander. YAm. 

roast — (Ñ) v. t. to bake, to cook on open fire. Ya, Fea. 


robe —(ùa) n. a gown. asia; v. t. & i. to dress with a robe. qatar 
UO] heal. 


rock —(3i&) n. a large mass of stone. Ug. 

rogue —(ÑT) n. a knave. 4d; v. t. & i. to cheat. ear ear. 
roguish —(xif?i3r) adj. knavish, mischievous, villanous. 4d. 
romance —(3r13) n. a love story. tara, 34 wert. 
romantic —(<1ftea) adj. marvellous. dra. 


room —(¥4)n. a space, a separative division of a house. mm, 
ART, 


rot —(3iz) n. decay. T3; v. t. & i. to decay. Asa. 

rotary —(3exI) adj. revolving. qmd 9T Tare ARs Aer. 

rotate —(#¢c) v. t. & i. to revolve, to cause to revolve. 4AM, YA. 
rotation —(slesr4) n. the act of turning. want. 

rotten —(%ic4) adj. decayed. war ga. 

rough —(xw) adj. not smooth, uncivil. 3TgT, Q&T, AAAA. 

roughen —(1$4) v. t. & i to make rough. WaT SAMI. 

roundish —(zsfts2t) adj. somewhat round. #8 T. 

roundly —(xm3vrseft) adv. completely, boldly. ut axe 4, quse «eu d. 
route —(€c) n. road, way. Ar, asa. 


routine —(:«él3) n. a regular course of action. Haima. 

rowdy —(z3s!) n. disorderly person. sugd; adj. noisy. eleg. 
rubbish —(zfaat) n. waste matter, trash. «sr, Tas uar. 

rumour —(s::ym) n. hearsay. ssd gs Ga, ale ara. 

rupee —(¥f) n. a coin of India, Indian currency. sua, «Id HAT. 
rustic —(*fe«) adj. of the country. mAr, cere. 

rusticity —(xf«efrél) n. rustic manner. mA. 


rusticate —(%f&dc) v. t. to banish from the institution. daa xi 
ficere ea. 


ruthless —(Szcla) adj. pitiless. Frat, gx. 


S 


sabbath —(daz) n. the divinely appointed day of rest. set «ar ufa» 
fea 


sabotage —(dales) n. intentional damage. gif, dts-als. 
sacred —(dshs) adj. holy, divine. aca, ufa. 


sacrifice —(3shimrsu) n. an offering to God, a loss. afen, gu v. t. 
& i . to give up, to resign, to offer to God. saul cr, seram eT. 


sad —(#s) adj. sorrowful. «dt, gard. 

safeguard —(3Iwirs) n. protection. zai; v. t. to guard. wal Heal. 
safety —(3ucl) n. freedom from danger, security. aan. 

saint —(dvre) n. a sage, a holy man. 4M, aad. 

saleable —(3cis«) adj. fit for sale. fasha uma. 

aay —(3Ier1) n. pay. da; v. t. to pay a regular salary. Aas 4 daa 


sale —(aa) n. selling. fash. 
salt —(dic) n. a substance formed by action of acid and base or 
metal. erqur; adj. aÑ; v. t. to season with salt. TARA ener. 


salvation —(dcd3r) n. freedom from sin. AtA, Hf. 
salve —(acd) n. a healing ointment. Wergd; v. t. to rescue. «IST gA d 


Tari. 
sample —(@ua) n. specimen, model. 74A. 


sandwich —(aurefda) n. two slices of bread with any sort of food 
in between them. aursfaa. 


sane —(3) adj. of sound mind. aaa Add. 


sanitary —(afckt) adj. pertaining to health. aamua errat, aS 
cnr. 

sap —(aq) n. the vital juice circulating in plants. 87. 

satellite —(dféeersc)n. a planet revolving round another, a 
hanger on. 3uyg, Sa. 

satire —(@ae) n. irony, sarcasm. amt, qam. 

Saturday —(3iex3) n. the seventh day of the week. anr. 

Saturn —(de4) n. the name of a planet. 7z. 

sauce —(aiq) n. liquid or dressing to food for taste. aef. 

saucer —(xf«x) n. a small plate. dsrast. 

saving —(dfàr) adj. protecting, preserving. Had He at, Wat He 
drei. 

savings —(dfdmu) n. something kept from being expended. aye, 
wad. 

saying —(as7) n. a proverb. pgd. 

scale —(uc&«i) n. a thin layer. udeft ag; v. i. to come off in scales. 
Usd Saal. 


scandal —(uc&vreei) n. reproach, shame, calumny. satu, AAA. 
scant —(achue) n. scarcity. Hat; adj. scarce. a; adv. scarely. HA 


HT 8. 
scarce —(aahad) adj. scanty, in small quantity. srqafqg, ez. 
scarcity —(aqchaefach) n. rarity, famine. cát, sere. 


scarf —(&aT$) n. a piece of cloth worn round the neck. vet, Garth. 


schedule —(stsaci) n. a list. df, v. t. to place in list or catalogue. 
Salas SAM. 


scheme —(ah14) n. a system, plan. arf asm, AATA; v. t. to plan. 


Wer] HAT, SUT He. 
scholar —(dahic) n. one who learns, one who is learned. Aga. 


scholarship —(aaicefsq) n. learning, a money allowance made 
to a student. fdzar, emi. 


s cientist —(urzfvexig) n. one who knows or practises science. 


scissors —(faord) n. a cutting instrument of two blades moving 
on a pin. Ë. 

scope —(aalq) n. range, that at which one aims. Aa, afore, IZMA. 
scorn —(xr&i4) n. extreme disdain. fray; v. t. to hate. quir cer. 

sea —(dt) n. the ocean. 44g. 


search —(xrá) n. an examination. ats; v. t. & i. to seek out, to 
investigate. Gert. 


sculpture —(uc«eiu«) n. work of an sculptor. ferr, fd. 

secrecy —(xftehdl) n. privacy. Ted. 

secret —(dtthc)n. a mystery. 4a, xgwu; adj. hidden, private, 
concealed. We, 7d. 

secretariat —(dheRuc)n. the office of a secretary. ala aI 
paia. 


secretary —(dhext) n. one who writes letters, a government 
official. afa, zt. 

secular —(1«s&) adj. worldly. Afaa, er Feder. 

securable —(faaakac) adj. able to be secured. ae Het atra. 
security —(ficatfvél) n. safety. xai. 


seesaw —(Hrdif) n. game in which two children sit and swing. squat 
seize —(ls) v. t. to catch. uer. 

seizure —(xfIsx) n. a sudden attack. ear. 

seldom —(acs4) adv. rarely, not often. a-pe, pand. 

self —(deth) n. a person's identity or private interest. fsa. 
selfish —(dcifinsr) adj. concerning only oneself. «reif naach. 


semi —(3131) prefix . in sense of half. stef, sast. 
semicolon —(x3ftaer3) n. a mark of punctuation. (;) qatar aaa 


sensibility —(af-afatcict) n. capacity to feel. ate, ATAA Het chr afeh. 
sensible —(d4fafac) adj. appreciable. «raram. 

sensitive —(df-fea) adj. easily moved. ge. 

sensuality —(d3-uVfeél)n. gratification of appetites. gf afta 
ST. 

sensuous —(i-31535d) adj. derived from the senses. sfea afd. 
separable —(d3u?q«) n . & adj. that can be separated. Hem ae 
separate —(d3:c) adj. divided. Hem; v. t. & i. to divide. gres enr. 
separation —(du3r3) n. disjoining. Aaa, AAT. 

serene —(fi14) adj. clear, calm. sr, fda. 

sergeant —(ursivig) n. a noncommissioned officer in the army. 
AHAA 

serviceable —(afddact) adj. useful. saartt. 

settlement —(dacasu) n. the act of settling. Pofa. 

sever —(dax) v. t. & i. to separate. Hem Heal. 

several —(ddxci) adj. separate. yuan. 

severe —(fafaax) adj. harsh, strict. ta, PSR. 


sex —(3«) n. the characteristics which distinguish a male from 
a female. fer. 


sexual —(3«jJstée) adj. pertaining to sex. ferr arareff, 


shade —(sts)n. a place sheltered from the sun. emi; v. t. to 
screen, to shelter. 8141 Her. 


shady —(sts!) adj. dark, gloomy. ITER. 

shake —(2Iq) v. t. & i. to move, to vibrate. eiui, RAA. 

shallow —(sict) adj. not deep, trivial. Bem, ster. 

sdampoo —(stqy) v. t. to wash and rub the head with lather. faz 


share —(slax) n. a portion, an allotment. sisr; v. t. to divide. «mT 
cnx4T. 


sheep —(sffu) n. a woolly animal. 4s. 

sheepish —(sflfàsr) adj. timid. gxue. 

sheer —(fgax) adj. utter, mere, absolute. Aaga, Mer, fer, vena, 
sheet —(sfic) n. a broad piece of paper, a sail. HrTai HT aa, Vaan. 
shiftiness —(fsrréT3srT) n. the state of being shifty. eue. 

shield —(sflerg) n. armour for defence. aret, haa, MATAG. 
shining —(srrsfi) adj. brilliant. «ream. 

shipping —(fafti) adj. relating to ships. Sera aaah. 

shock —(sif&) n. a collision, a sudden jerk. arata, Tea. 
shocking —(xilfdxT) ad. offensive. gau at Gale Het drerr. 

short -—(siííe)adj. having little height, hasty. seu, ser; adv. 
suddenly. qed. 

shortcoming —(sifécfzi) n. a fault. Hal, mad, IR. 


shortage —(sifési) n. an insufficient supply. Hat. 

shorten —(siíé4) v. t. to make short. HA Hel, Ter. 

shout —(srrae) v. t. to cry loudly. feet; n. loud cry. ak, Rege. 
shrewd —(srs) adj. keen witted, cunning. ade, efsram. 

shrinkable —(f3id:xqet) adj. able to contract. faqs ara. 

shun —(3T3) v. t. to avoid. qum exc, ex «er. 

shut —(siz) v. t. & i. to confine, to close, to separate. s-«& cir, 


sigh —(as) n. long breath. atg; v. t. to mourn, to grieve. ost «is 
WA, ST Whe HAT. 


sign —(xrz43) n. a symptom, a gesture, a distinctive work. fag, 
iha, AAO; v. t. to mark with a sign. fads Heal, earam ener. 
signature —(fattae) n. person's name written by himself. 8487. 
significance —(faf-ffidaa) n. meaning, importance. acd, anf, 
Heda. 

silence —(aseg) n. stillness. afd; v. t. to make silent. {4d He. 


silent —(xraevre) adj. calm, quiet, still. aa, 44, Salar. 
silliness —(facia) n. the quality of being silly. sraretaz. 
simile —(fafcil) n. a figure of speech. sqm. 

simplicity —(frzucftfact) n. innocence. aera. 


sin —(f3r3) n. wickedness. uru; v. i. to commit sin. UTU cr. 


since —(fa4a) adv. prep . & conj. ago, in the past time, after, 
through the period between past and present. agd. 


sincere —(faafaax) adj. honest, true. SAER, WAN. 

sincerity —(faafaardt) n. «rur, Gera. 

singular —(fimrmm)adj . single, rare, remarkable. ache, sate, 
ARa. 


sir —(xx) n. a word used in addressing a master or elder. H&R. 
sire —(9Umm) n. a senior, a master, father, ancestor, a title. sf, 
situate —(frque) adj. place. «rr, srrfüg eer. 


sketch —(xd&) n. an outline. Suez, W; v. t. to draw an outline. 
STAT SAAT. 


skin —(feha) n. hide, rind. «aret, FAST, 3TA; v. t. to strip off the skin. 
Sel SATA. 


skip —(fehq) v. i. to leap. ear. 
slaughter —(xcifex) n. a killing. 8401, Ser; v. t. to murder. dT He. 


slave —(uca) n. one who is held in bondage, a helpless victim. 
ala; V. i. to work like a slave. «RI Al ake HA He. 


slay —(Hect) v. t. to kill. A STAT. 
sleep —(dcilq) n. slumber. ffa; v. i. to slumber. S. 


slip —(ufeiu) n. a mistake. er; v. t. & i. to glide, to make a false 
step, to err. Aaa, Yet Hear. 


slum —(aer9) n. a dirty area. iat sect. 


small —(xrHfa) n. a slender part. ster ur AST sm; adj. of little size 
and strength. erg. 


smile —(mrmc) n. look of pleasure. grec, Waa; v. i. to laugh 


slightly. AJ. 
smoke —(uHI«) n. fog, gases, vapour; 43T; v. t. & i. to give forth 
smoke. {ait face. 


smuggle —(xmi) v. t. to import or export goods without paying 
custom duties. ilf p Ale aT 9T el OT. 


snake —(xr1«&) n. a serpent, a slow lazy person. «iu, ud Aqua. 


sneeze —(uflw) v. t. to eject air through the nose violently with 
an audible sound. Sta. 


snow —(xril) n. frozen vapour falling in white flakes. gs3, ure, ath; 
v. i. to fall in snow. ath uer. 


soap -—(ut)n. a compound of fats and alkalies, a washing 
substance. args; v. t. to wash with soap. aga XI ah He. 


sociable —(aliaa) adj. friendly, fit for company. farermim. 
solemn —(dici4) adj. serious, grave. mfi. 

solicit —(aifciac) v. t. & i. to try to obtain. mqa Hed At fN Her. 
solid —(aifers) adj. whole, compact. 4490. 

solidarity —(dicisRet) n. joint liability. Gru Smefiaar. 

solitude —(dfcítes) n. loneliness. ahama. 

soluble —(xfezse) adj. capable of being dissolved. gaafe. 
solvable —(aicidfac) adj. that may be solved. qarga ae ati. 
something —(aafa7) n. an unknown event. Haid Ser. 

soon —(r1) adv. in a short time, promptly. its, dea. 

sorrow —(aiel) n. grief, regret. six, 7; v. t. to regret. ith Wee. Heal. 


sound —(xmrs) adj. healthy, unhurt. qaay; v. t. & i. to fathom the 
depth of water. Tees ATU-T. 


sound —(xmvrs) n. that can be heard. sans; v. t. to utter aloud. 
aera. 


soup —(49) n. liquid food. xxr. 
sow —(xl) n. a female pig. dst; v. t. to spread seeds. sr. 


sparable —(uü?s«) n. a headless nail used by shoemakers. fet 
HÌ cht celer. 


spare —(aquae) v. t. to save. sur; adj. frugal, thin. seu, WST, ga. 
sparkle —(xmré«) n. a little spark. v. i to glitter. 47. 


specific —(adfafia) n . & adj . definite, precise, distinct, a sure 
remedy. Wem, gaa, srqen situa, 
specification —(xüfafinasr3) n. a particular mention of anything. 


fay, festa ude, fafsrye fazor. 
spectacle —(aqUaeaa) n. show, sight. esr, amam (spectacles—n . 
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FARAT.) 
speech —(aura) n. the faculty of speaking. aft, «sT. 


spendthrift —(uüvsfsue) adj. person who wastes his money. 
afte verd mA are, füssrer wed. 


spin —(xfü«) v. t. & i. to make thread by drawing out and twisting 

threads. crar. 

spine —(xura4) n. the back bone. fg. 

spirit —(adftc) n. the soul, courage, disposition, energy, dH, tft, 

TUT. 

spiritual —(aftrqsic) adj. holy. ufa, $srasta. 

sport —(xulé) n. a game, jest. da, AIST; v. t. & i. to trifle. sot Het, 

ald he. 

sprinkling —(afifaci) n. the act of scattering in drops. Begata. 

sprout —plant. tle aT sige. v. t. to grow. ST. 

spurn —(a-) v. t. to treat contemptuously. farm PT. 

spy —(wuri)n. secret agent, one who watches secretly. 4A, 

TU dias. 

squash —(deadat) n. a crush. paot var; v. t. to crush, to reduce to 

pulp. PAAT, Wal, FAT CAT, QET. 

squeezable —(dadisisc) adj. able to be squeezed. fats are. 

squeeze —(dhdic) v. t. & i. to press, to extort money. 4a, 
, STAT dod 

stable —(u2s«) adj. firmly fixed. fara. 


stable —(uésic) n. a building for lodging horses. amaaa, «jest; v. 
t. to keep in stable. 3rqgsrer H Raa, YS Ñ RAT. 


stadium —(u?f$z4) n. an athletic ground. STs. 


stage —(x€éw) n. a raised platform, scene, the dramatic art. @14q, 
Alec, Ha; V. t. & i. to play on the stage. Alen Gert. 


stagnant —(«e3vr) n. dull. AA. 

stamina —(uéfàz) n. strength. death. 

stammer —(xd?*&) v. t. to speak with hesitation. gerit. 
standardize —(d¢eusesigui) v. t. to conform to standard. Wamu a 
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stark —(ueré;) adj. stiff. Hida; adj. quite. facta. 

starting —(xeifém) n. departure. WAAT. 

starvation —(derdar) (n .) the act of starving. Suami, argred. 


starve —(xerd) v. t. &. i. to cause to starve, to die or die for want 
of food. sql aA. 


stationary —(x?3r$1) adj. fixed. afar. 

stationery —(xe3r 1) n. writing materials. sa aaa. 
statue —(ueéxw3) n. a cast image. wit es afd. 

stature —(x&«) n. the natural height of the body. IPR, ae. 
status —({c®) n. rank, social position. ua. 


stay —({è) n. stop. ear; v. t. & i. to remain, to stop. Seal, ?TH4T, 
SET. 

steadfast —(ucésmnie) adj. firm. aret. 

steadily —(udfect) adv. firmly. «fiar a. 

steely —(aicit) adj. made of steel. Hak. 

steep —(uctu) n. a precipitous place. Sasi, 447; adj. sloping. ae, 
stenography —(acaturtl) n. short hand. Hha feria. 

sterile —(x?xrzei) adj. barren, unfruitful. sigr, Sax, AIFA. 

sterling —(aefcit) adj. genuine, of solid worth. fda, ae, sae; n. 
English coin. 3itcft, qa. 

sterility —(acfeict) n. barrenness. Sawa. 


sterilization —(acfcrssta) n. the act of sterilizing. hem] cr a 
He. 


stimulate —(aeageiz) v. i. to incite. Sessa. 

stimulation —(ufeéreisr1) n the act of exciting. Sadr. 

stirring —(xexf?1) adj. exciting. 3qgsrar. 

stitch —(uf&x) n. a single pass of needle in sewing. cia; v. t. to 
sew. dat. 


stomach —(ue335) n. an organ in which food is digested. Uz, Sax; 
v. t. to suffer patiently. df 4 dean. 


stone —(xcl3) n. piece of rock, a gem, a monumental tablet. daze, 

«qe, FRAT Tew. 

stop —(uefu) n. halt, a pause. fais; v. t. to halt, to pause. ver. 

stoppage —(xefüsI) n. obstruction. erae. 

storey —(a2kt) n. the horizontal division of a building. werd ce 
, Acie. 

story —(dkt) n. legend, tale, short narrative. wert. 

stout —(xerac) adj. strong. Avid. 

straight —(x2z) adj. honest, not bent. daa, Wern. 

straighten —(x2c4) v. t. to make straight. den ae. 

straightforward —(x?ewf«aés) adj. frank, honest. «qgrarát. 

straightway —(xéed) adv. at once. dea. 

strained —(x?vrs) adj. unnatural. dat gst. 


strand —(xvs) n. shore, beach. de, fam, v. t. to drive ashore. 
FHAR Ux CTT. 


stranger —(ad¢eAs) n. a foreigner. ued. 
strap —(x&u) n. a long narrow strip usually of leather. aan, thre, 


strategy —(uc2sl) n. military tactics. zr Aen, «vr PYTA. 
straw —(ugzf) n. dry corn, stock. Yane, 4. 


stream —(4ĝ7) n. a body of running water. xd, 9T; V. t. & i. to 
flow in a stream. eel Ñ get. 


streamlet —(atciz) n. a little stream. et ater. 
strength —(?*I) n. power, force, vigour, intensity, af}, mra. 


strengthen —(ae7z) v. t. & i. to make strong. srfesrreft SAAT. 
stress —(a¢a) n. pressure, strain, force, effort. 9, ss, ata, FR. 
stretch —(x2u) n. extent. fader; v. t. to lengthen, to extend. thar. 


stretcher —(uéw)n. an appliance for carrying a sick and 
disabled person. «gx. 


strike —(xcrsa) n. refusal of workman to work, till the grievance 
is removed. g&drei, esit. 

striking —(delsfh) adj. impressive. umane. 

string —(ufe1) n . a fine cord. Skt. 

strive —(xzisa) v. i. to try hard, to struggle. Wada ae. 

structure —(ugax«) n. construction, form. ara, «xr. 


stubborn —(uzsri) adj. obstinate. edt, fret. 


studious —(ugfesm) adj. thoughtful, devoted to study. fd«mar, 
seat, Ost aret. 


study —(uesl) n. meditation, careful reading. 44047; v.t, & i. to 
contemplate. eam, feram, Srepgmra He. 


stupid —(agfts) adj. dull. az. 

stupidity — (agffedt) n. foolishness. 4a. 

sturdiness —(xzsH«) n. the state of being sturdy. dr. 
sturdy —(uesf) adj. strong. qwe. 

stutterer —(12c:9«) n. a stammerer. shell dx Fert Tel. 


Style —(ueisct) n . manner. @7 Su; manner of writing or speaking. 
feat OT sera cnr aR. 


subdivision —(aafsdivr) n. a subordinate department su-fasmr. 
subdue —(us y) v. t. to conquer. staat. 

subjugate —(das@ic) v. t. to bring under control. after Ñ erar. 
sublet —(aacic) v. t. to underlet or lease to another person. feet 


qui Hl AVA SchT AT. 
sublime —(ases4) n. majestic style. ute <a; adj. noble, exalted. 
Her, Ward. 


submission —(xafasr1) n. obedience to authority. sat WAA. 


submit —(uafaz) v. t . & i. to yield. gi AMA, HAAR ener. 


subscribe —(wsxicigs) v. t. & i. to sign. to assent. 4TH feral, urge 
STI. 

subsequent —(usxfladvre) adj. following after. Sagara. 
subsidiary —(xfsaf&us) adj. helping. rene. 

subsidy —(ufsirdl) n. assistance, aid in money. arfifas aera. 
substance —(usdaéar) n. the essential part. «s, aqa. 

substantial —(usuésre) adj. essential, real, material. Heqaq, 
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substitute —(suéteye) v. t. to put in other's place. qu Hl amg 
wg n. person or thing doing the work of another. ufafafg. 


subvention —(usd-3314) n. support. Fer. 

subversion —(zisavi4) n. ruin, 731. 

succeed —(adadts) v. t. & i. to be successful to follow after aha 
eT, ae H gir. 

success —(umay) n. a favourable result. Pad. 

succession —(duca33T4) n. relation, line. WAAT, dsr, dfe. 
successor —(dhaax) n. one who succeeds. Saiyan. 

such —(xra) adj. of the same kind, similar. Sat q«g cr. 

sudden —(u384) adj. happening unexpectedly. smeafaa. 

suffer —(umx) v. t. & i. to endure. deat. 

suffering —(atfe7) n. distress. sT. 

suffice —(athrsd) v. t. & i. to be enough. vafa gir. 

sufficiency —(ufirfsred28l) n. ability, capacity. waza. 

sufficient —(ufifsravre) adj. adequate. uafug. 

suffix —(aftied) n. a letter or syllable appended to a word. uan. 
suicide —(x1mss) n. death by one's own hand. sided. 

suit —(xge) n. a petition. MAA. 

suitability —(aaefacidl) n. suitableness. TEA. 

Sum —(xmJ)) n. total, a question. aM, MIA; v. t. to total. g7. 


summarize —(xmrssi) v. t. to present briefly. dau ener. 


summary —(xrml) n. a short, concise statement. Ariz; adj. brief. 
vau 


sunny —(zr1i) adj. bright. cheerful. aah. 

superhuman —(q3«g[83) beyond human power. afdardia. 
superintendence —(JaR RIRIN) n. management. Ws. 
superintendent —(quf*3?vr8vre) n. an overseer. flare, 
superior —(atifeae) adj. higher in place. Ag. 

superiority —(auifatedt) n. pre-eminence. Agoa. 
superlative —(quxcifta) adj. supreme. Walaa. 

supersede —(quxdis) v. t. to override. ths ots ea. 


superstition —(quvadiar) n. false religion. Her Ad, Aayar a, aie 
fegrare. 


supervise —(quedisai) v. t. to watch and direct the work. fet 
supplement —(w«itavre) n. addition. As, ufzfsTwe; v. t. to add. iler, 
IGT. 

supplementary —(aeAurest) adj. additional. we. 

suppose —(xutsi) v. t. & i. to think, to imagine. MaA, PAUA Hea. 
supremacy —(asiiaat) n. highest authority. Agga. 

supreme —(4f) adj. highest in authority. A95. 

sur —(ae) over . sfc. 


surcharge —(€earsi) n. over charge. afta ae; v. t. to over charge. 
SIH AX enar. 


surely —(srilvefl) adv. certainly. saa. 

surgeon —(xisi3) n. expert in surgery. asia, aed fafescur enr AAT. 
surgery —(asiet) n. the science and art of a surgeon. xed fn. 
surmount —(uafsavre) v. t. to conquer. staat, ud Hea. 
surname —(ae4) n. one's family name. Sua, Haar. 


surplus —(uxuen)n. a quantity which exceeds beyond what is 
wanted. dad. 


surprising —(uursfsir) adj. exciting wonder. anmi Sae. 
surroundings —(uxrafuzmi) n. circumstances. RYA. 
surveillance —(aedeiaa) n. inspection. dast. 

survive —(dalsq) v. t. to continue to live. sifa gr. 
suspicion —(xrifüsr3) n. mistrust, doubt. de, ata. 
suspicious —(xxifüsn) adj. doubtful. sienne. 

sustain —(xnié4) v. t. to support. HAHAA. 


sweat -—(ude)n. toil, labour, perspiration. URs4, usat; v. i. to 
labour. to perspire. URS eal, Tala Papier. 


sweep —(xidtu) n. act of sweeping. sig à4 ch fear; v. t. & i. to clear 
with a brush. Jere. 


swell —(xde)n. increase. sedl; v. t. & i. to become larger, to 
increase, to expand. sierir, het, PAT. 


swift —(ufduc) adj. active, quick. ta, gamet. 


swim —(4f]Ħ) v. t. & i. to move on water by the movements of 


limbs. azar. 
sword —(xst$) n. a keen edged cutting weapon. aera. 
symbol —(faaaa) n. a sign. fag, Welter. 


symbolize —(fimrem;s) v. t. to represent by symbol. “aur gi 
RAT. 


symmetry —(fa4t) n. right proportion of parts. defe. 
sympathetic —(faateiits) adj. having common feeling with 
another. megya. 

sympathy —(AmÅ) n. compassion. ery. 

symptom —(fimea) n. indication. agor, fag. 

synonym —(Rr4ffi) n. a word having the same meaning and 
signification as another. vata. 

synopsis —(faaifa) n. a summary. Se, 9m. 

syrup —(Rnu) n. a saturated solution of sugar. the juice of fruits 
boiled with sugar. ted. 

systematic —(faeaita) adj. methodical. INP, AA A. 


syntax —(Rr4écw) n. the grammatical and due arrangement of 
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words in a sentence. dha xxl. 

synthesis —(faaafaa) n. a building up. dart xaTa. 

syringe —(fafvsr) n. a pipe furnished with a piston. fiae; v. t. to 
spray with a syringe. Aaa ean. 
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tab —(¢q) n. a tag. thie. 
tabby —(2«1) adj. of different colours. ARA si, farar. 


table —(2s«) n. a flat smooth surface, a flat surface supported on 
legs. atcht, AA; v. t. to form into a list. gloat sar. 


tablet —(¢aciz) n. a small table, pills of medicine. ote Aw, cas cr 
mef 


taboo —(¢q)n. something prohibited. Aer; v. t. to prohibit by 
authority. fave peat. 


tackle —(¢fa)n. an appliance for lifting or lowering heavy 
weights. Akt Gare al word AI 3d HI Ga; v. t. to seize. WHS. 


tact —(¢ae) n. adroitness, cleverness. Hater. 

tactics —(¢afépa) n. manner of proceeding. af. 

tale —(¢a) n. a story. ert. 

talent —(édvrg) n. high mental ability. sareneor gfe, STET. 
talkative —(efaàjfea) adj. loquacious. aard. 

tamper —(eaux) v. t. & i. to meddle. AA Steal, Te quagm He. 
tamperer —(¢4ux) n. one who tampers. Td Qader He rei. 
tangle -—(ére)n. complication. eg; v. t. to knit together 
confusedly. Seis. 

tape —(&u) n. a narrow band. tha; v. t. to bind with tape. thid 4 
OTA. 

tardiness —(afs4a) n. sluggishness. fara. 

tax —(&«) n. a charge made by government on property. 37; v. t. 
to impose a tax. «x Al. 


taxation —(¢@dar) n. the act of taxing. «ex AuR. 

taxi —(¢aal) n. a motor-car plying on hire. sre c atez. 

teaching —(aifam) n. instruction. fran. 

tearless —(ftaecta) adj. without tars, easy. S36, «ser. 

technique —(¢afa) n. mechanical art or skill. 43 Hen. 
Paoay —(?mAicifot) n. the science of industrial arts. feura 


tedious —(éifSsrr) adj. wearisome, irksome. gaari, PERRA, Hida, 
WAM are. 

temper —(¢4ux) n. temperament, passion. aad, Wear. 
temperance —(?1J/*13) n. self restraint. daa. 


tempest —(?x199e) n. tumult, a violent storm. gerat, aieh. 
temporary —(¢4ux!) adj. lasting for a short time only. steers. 
tempt —(cAquc) v. t. to try, to allure. Wada Ge, aera. 

tenacity —(cI3f8&1) n. obstinacy. go, ged. 

tenant —(e3vrg) n. one who occupies a house on rent. fadam. 
tendency —(2uréaet) n. direction. uta, yard. 

tenor —(24) n. a course, direction. %9, arava. 

tension —(2-3314) n. state of being stretched. aaa. 

tentative —(¢a¢fta) adj. made or done as an experiment. Walt 
wee. 

terminate —(exf34c) v. t. & i. to put to end. Gam cir. 

terrible —(etsc) adj. frightful. ware. 

terrify —(ethg) v. t. to alarm, to frighten. Sr. 

territory —(eicet) n. a region. Wear, WA. 

testament —(?xrerivie) n. a will. Fag ote, aaa. 

textual —(¢@ayqsicl) adj. pertaining to text. zilferas. 

texture —(¢@dzur) n. tissue, a web. taal aaiae. 

thankless —(3«c«) adj. ungrateful. pa. 


thanks —(@qa) n. an expression of gratitude. tr 3zare. 


theft —(?uc) n. stealing a thing. at. 

theist —(*fIzx) n. a believer in existence of God. anftda, 
theme —(*fIz) n. topic, subject. fd, Hae, uai. 
therefore —(&3smk) adv. safer. 


thermometer —(amffez)n. an instrument for measuring 
temperature. dae ai». 


thesis —(*fifsrsr) n. an essay. etis, Asa. 
thief —(*fr) n. one who steals. ak. 


thirst —(udz) n. desire for drink. Ware, JIM; v. i. to have desire for 
drink. (rm enar. 


thither —(feax) adv. to that place. agi, 3«r 447 us. 
thoroughfare —(R®sR) n. a public road. sre, IoT. 
though —(a1) adv. & conj. notwithstanding. aaf. 
thousand —(?rmssivrg) n. the number of ten hundred. gs. 
threat —(3c) n. declaration of an intention to punish. echt. 
threaten —(3le4) v. t. to menace. Saar. 

thrice —(?rrsz) adv. three times. dH sm. 

thrift —(f3rze) n. frugality. Aaqa. 

throat —(?iIe) n. the gullet. Te, MRS. 

through —(%) prep. from one end to the other. angr. 
throughout —(:j3m3e) adv. & prep. in every part. uae TIT Ñ. 
Thursday —(:513) n. the fifth day of week. Tear. 

tighten —(zrae4) v. t. to draw tight. Hal, HAT. 

timely —(esaett) adj. & adv. early. sy, rm us. 

timid —(fefs) adj. fearful. esr. 

title —(cisfta) n. a name of distinction. Jed, afta. 


toady —(zIst) n. a mean, flatterer. «fra, Fear usi; v. t. to flatter 
meanly. faat 3t Wir cer. 


tobacco —(cdal) n. a plant whose leaves are used in eating and 
chewing. dasa. 


toe —(cl) n. a digit of the foot. dx chi efl, aaa. 

tolerance —(eíci*-i) n. patience. $81. 

toil —(efac) n. hard labour. uRsm; v. i. to labour. URAA ener. 
tolerable —(efei*sei) adj. endurable. HT dera. 

tomorrow —(zHf:1) n. & adv. the following day. cet, HM arti fea. 
tongue —(é7) n. the organ of speech, taste and language. si. 
tonsil —(effaret) n. one of the two glands at the root of the tongue. 
tooth —(zu) n. the hard substance in the jaws used for chewing. 
aid; v. t. to indent. aider Sarr. 


topaz —(cluTs) n. a gem. Um ec, Tees. 
torpedo —(eietist) n. a submarine weapon. UM! & sek Stst UH Fen 
Tier. 


tortoise —(cikciua) n. a kind of turtle. Pga. 


torture —(diaz) n. extreme pain of mind or body. «se, disr; v. t. to 
vex, to inflict, pain. Ye eT. 


totality —(cleéferc?) n. the whole sum. yof dean. 
touching —(cfu1) adj. moving. Heda. 
tough —(c%) adj. strong, hard. difficult to break: af, Hak, xig. 


tourist —(zdc) n. one who travels for sightseeing. afta qurt at 
oat rer AAT. 

towel —(dida) n. a cloth used for drying the body. diferzr. 
traceable —(z:dae) adj. that may be traced. uar erra are. 
tradition —(£slsr3) n. unwritten body of beliefs. TTR. 
traditional —(2fasr4et) adj. according to old custom or practice. 
URAURP Tl. 

training —(¢fi7) n. act of educating. fsrarur. 

traitor —(2ex) n. a deceiver. eft. 

traitorous —(zes«) adj. guilty of treason. Hut. 


transferable —(eMetheac) adj. negotiable, that which can be 
transferred. daca atm. 


transform —(zrTiis) v. t. to change the form. $u Jacl. 


transformation  —(zrimmivasrm)n. change from one form to 
another. «surdis. 


transition —(zifarsr3) n. a change from one place to another. 


travel —(2d«) v. t. to go from one place to another. 9T3T He. 
travelling —(23fei) n. a journey. zr. 

treacherous —(¢axa) adj. violating. not to be trusted. Aaaa. 
treachery —(2x1) n. breach of trust. fagraraara. 


treasure —(?2wx«)n. great wealth. aly, wm v. t. to store up. 
TERA, SHE HAT. 


treasury —(£wl) n. place where. treasure is kept. Gorm. 
treaty —(ZIcl) n. signed contract. agreement. af, ae. 
tremble —(¢4aq) v. i . to shake. ciu. 


tribute —(é£Iqze) n. praise, acknowledgement, gift. usi«r, 3ugn, Hc, 
FSR, SÅRT. 

trifle —(g3ma) n. a thing of small value. Tas, v. t. to waste time. 
HAA Ae Heal. 

trifling —(zrzmferr) adj. of little value. Tas. 

trim —(fe4) adj. neat. *aqg; v. t. & i. to decorate. Aan. 


triple —(feuc) adj. threefold. fer. 
triplicate —(ftucitthc) adj. made three at a time. fet; v. i. to 


^ 


make three copies. dl nai sar. 
triumph —(¢Is4h) n. a great victory. fas; v. t. to gain a victory. 
Ad gra. 


trivial —(fefazer) adj. of little worth. 314. 

troublesome —(¢ac1d4) adj. annoying. gaart. 
trustworthy —(z«ea&f) adj. reliable. fagfara arm. 
tuberculosis —(eus«geifi) n. consumption. eat. 
Tuesday —(apis) n. the third day of the week. rei qR. 
tuitional —(gzsr3ei) adj. pertaining to tuition. aerua «rst. 


tumidity —(A RRA) n. the state of being swollen. dom. 
tumour —(&m) n. morbid growth or swelling. aur, fret. 
turbine —(exara4) n. a water wheel siet xad. 

tutor —(@ex) n. private teacher. W% ux Us Tet Hes. 
tutorial —(eyelfvzer) adj. pertaining to teaching. fqar «rqsrrlt. 
twain —(zd4) n. two, a pair. al, silar; adv. twice. eT, al ar. 
twelve —(zd«eta) n . & adj. two and ten. ane. 

twelfth —(zdcme) adj. next in order of eleventh. aRedi. 
twentieth —(ed¢ivy) adj. the ordinal of twenty. saat. 
twenty —(caviét) n . & adj. twice ten. ate. 

twice —(earsu) adv. two times. altar. 

twin —(zfd«) n. one of two born at the same time. adi. 
twinkle —(zfd4cc) v. i. to shine with spark light. «mer. 
twofold —(cmlerg) adj. double. «zr. 

tying —(zri) n. knot, string, ribbon. mtis, zat, hien. 


type —(erau) n. symbol, specimen, letter used in printing. RẸ, 
ATA, SM ch sere 


typhoid —(aistigs) n . &. adj. a type of fever dma TER. 
typical —(feftea) adj. symbolical. atya. 

tyranny —(fe341) n. severity. Adaa. 

tyrant —(caeu) n. an oppressive ruler. AgS, STRIS. 


tyre—(tire ) —(claz) n. a band of iron or rubber which encircles a 
wheel. emm. 


tyro —(ermi) n. beginner. 7a Afam. 


U 


udal —(aéa/) n. a free hold state. ax wea WA 

udder —(srsx) n. one of the mammary gland of animals. ?r4. 

ugly —(srieff) adj. not good looking. hateful. esu, gfura. 

ulcer —(srieR) n. a painful sore from which matter flows. AIST, 


ATR. 
ultimate —(sreicI3e) adj. farthest, last. af. 


ultra —(sreigr) in the sense of beyond. afaar esr suet. 

un —(sr4) pfx. used before nouns, pronouns, adjectives signifying 
a negative meaning. “Ra” ur "gia" cr saah. 

unanimous —(@-4l4a) adj. agreeing. Gema. 

unaware —(sr1srdg) adj. ignorant. daa, 3rfiTar. 

unclose —(srieeilsi) v. t. to open. Wm. 

unclothe —(saeil2) v. t. to make naked. 41 eir. 

undergo —(sr[evl) v. t. to bear, to endure. Heat, Fala HN. 
underrate —(3s[sxc) v. t. to value below the true worth. c Haa 


TAT. 
understand —(smpswdés)v. t. & i . to know the meaning of. 
JHANTI. 


undertake —(sU[sx¢q) v. t. & i. to attempt, to take upon oneself, 
to be bound. Wada eer, aut AAAA Ux HH ARAM HAT, TIA CA. 


undo —(si[g) v. t. to ruin, to repeal. AYE HMI, xg HAT. 
undoing —(sr/ras) n. ruin. 731. 

uneven —(sr1áq43) adj. odd, not smooth. 344m, saad. 
unfair —(s4thax) adj. unjust. srTamuut. 

unfold —(sr3mlerg) v. t. to disclose. Stem, «exiles cher. 


uniform —(zfhwí4) adj. distinctive dress, regular. adf, srf?r34, Uch 
TAH, Uh SU, 


uniformity —(@itmifad}) n. similiarity. Taran. 

unimportant  —(srizUuíév)adj. not important, unessential. 
S HIFI 

unique —(4fr) adj. without an equal. a877, sake. 

unite —(z41zc) v. t. & i. to join together. Aam. 

unity —(zf3él) n. the state of being one. Aa, tpa. 


universality —(af-adicidt)n. the state of being universal. 
Aaaa amita. 


unmoved —(3rT74s) adj. calm, firm. 34a, Hees. 
unrest —(sr1*31) n. uneasiness. srsrifq, tet. 
until —(srf-&«i) prep. & conj . till such time. aa qa. 
unto —(3r3g) prep. to. at. 

unwell —(sde) adj. indisposed. eres, Wf. 

up —(sr3) adv. aloft, on high. Ga. 


uphold —(srmugiers) v. t. to devote, to support, to approve or 
confirm. HAAA Heal, Se Heal, SOM, et AMAT. 


uplift —(sraferue) v. t. to raise, to exalt. SOM, Sag He. 

upon —(srdf4) prep. on the surface of. Hue Ar sis. 

upset —(s7d2) v. t. to disturb, to overthrow. WMA cer, Sere. 
urgent —(sisivre) adj. important. afd saga. 

use —(zgs)n. profit, custom, utility, employment, using. 34a, 
var, <a, sagged; v. t. & i. to employ for a purpose, to be 
accustomed, to consume. «dd Heal, TANT eer, AYA gla, AA OMA, 
qader Ñ AMT. 

usual —(Zsisret) adj. common. Ara F4 Ñ. 

usually —(aqaieil) adj. ordinarily. mero Afà d. 


utter —(siex) adj. complete, total. qvf; v. t. to speak, to pronounce. 
HEA, SAART heal. 
utterance —(sie*43) n. the act of uttering. STAR, HA. 


V 


vacancy —(d&»43fl) n. the state of being vacant. areh. 

vacant —(d&:re) adj. empty. IAA, sareit. 

vacation —(dcsr4) n. the period of rest. get. 

vacationist —(dc&srf3xe) n. one who enjoys holiday. g&l feat amer. 
vaccination —(d«l33r4) n. injection. car. 

vaccinator —(d«t3ex) n. one who vaccinates. dept err are. 
vacuum —(d«7J) n. empty space. 34a qm, fecal. 


vagabond  -—(dmmfvrs)n. one who wanders. widwgrdni, adj. 
wandering. Sarl. 


vague —(d7) adj. uncertain. 349%. 

vain —(d4) adj. empty, showy. quf, fem. 

valid —(afers) adj. legal, strong. vac, de, are. 
validity —(acfifedt) n. justness. Wael, AAA. 
valuable —(de@ae) adj. costly. age. 

valuation —(a@quar) n. the act of valuing. «TH erar. 


value -—(deg)n. worth, importance. Hedda, wl v. t. to 
estimate. «TH Sich. 


vanish —(df4331) v. i . to pass away, to disappear. «Ne gl, aa BMT. 
vanishing —(df3fsi) adj. passing from sight. srgsms glar gaT. 
vanity —(afidt) n. empty pride. IFPR. 

vapour —(dux) n. gas, steam. a99, 99. 

variable —(dfvae) adj. fickle, changeable. daa, uRadaefa. 
variety —(axrgz&t) n. change, difference. uRada, AfA. 

various —(dkae) adj. different. fr. 


vary —(ìÎ) v. t. & i . to make different, to diversify, to express 
variously, to alter. fsrT1-f?144 GAT, SAA, ACH HAT. 


vegetable —(asvfl?acr) n. a plant used for food. sr, aaa. 
vegetarian —(dvft&fiz:3) n. one who eats only vegetable. anaren 
valiantly —(afcaurectt) adv. bravely. aeh ai. 

vehicle —(afefàet) n. a carriage, medium. 1st. 

veil —(d«) n. a curtain. due; v. t. to hide. fart, usar Heat. 
vender, vendor —(avrax) n. one who sells. «a4 aren, fdehar. 
venerable —(d=%4e) adj. worthy of reverence. Y. 

venerate —(d-?c) v . to pay great respect, to revere. AHA eT. 
ventilator —(dfvectex) n. a contrivance to let in fresh air. XISTH&TA. 


venture —(d-«) n. chance, risk. Ged; v. t. & i. to dare to a risk. 
SITEST HA. 


venturous —(d-««3x1) adj. bold. «rest. 
verbose —(axala) adj. containing too many words. sa agi er 
vant 


verbosity —(aafact) n. the quality of being verbose. are mi. 
verse —(dd) n. a line of poetry. Ua. 

version —(as4) n. translation, account. 

via —(amr) n. a way, by way of. amt a. 

vertical —(afécset) adj. upright, perpendicular. tHaeu, Gs SU chr. 
veteran —(dex4) n. old and of long experience, adj . q« aut agud. 


veto —(dict)n. an authoritative prohibition, the power of 
prohibiting. «tcs, f-Serfsrenm; v. t. to forbid. fsa ener. Pte He. 


vex —(da@d) v. t. to annoy, to tease, to harass, to distress. adt 
vibration —(arasisr3) n. oscillation. quivering. &&u-esdt, weet. 


vice —(arsu) n. fault, evil practice. ty, ges; prefix . in place of. 
ARAA, «erra us. 

vicious —(fdsra) adj. corrupt, wicked. gaar, urdt. 

viciousness — (AWAN) n. wickedness. ggd. 

victim —(faafes) n. a sufferer. 

victor —(faeex) n. a conqueror, one who wins in a contest. fse, 
ya H wild ater. 

victory —(fd«e*l) n. triumph, conquest. fasta, sita. 

vigour —(fà) n. strength, force. srfeb, area. 

vigorous —(faàr«) adj. strong, energetic. Sear, WIA. 

villain —(fdci«) n. a very wicked person. gge "JWA. 

vim —(fas) n. energy. 3A, W. 


vindicate —(fdfu3dàse) v. t. to defend, to support, to justify. wma 


vindication —(fafvscsr4) n. defence, justification. «arr, Uf. 
vine —(arz4) n. the creeper which bears grapes. SiR At ad. 
vineyard —(aisaarg) n. plantation of vine. 3i aT aM. 


violate —(aruciz) v. t. to use violence, to break. Se cbr WaT He, AT 
AeA. 


violation —(arzeisr4) n. act of violating. faa a Sereiua. 

violence —(arict32) n. injury, outrage. arata, sare, 

violet —(arsete) n. a plant with purple flowers. aaam, sát s; adj. 
dark blue. zrgxr Aten sj. 

virgin —(afsia)n. a maiden. aÑ, «adj. maidenly, pure, 
chaste. ear, ufa». 

virtue —(ax) n. moral, worth, excellence, chastity. er, dara, Afra 
TUT. 

virtuous —(adsm) adj. morally good. aaa, afc. 

vision —(fast) n. sight, dream, imagination. 43, Haus, PAIT. 
visitor —(fafsize) n. one who visits. ITa. 


vital —(arae«t) adj. essential, affecting life, animated. srasmre, sitet 
aaa, osrgvt. 
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vitality —(arzeferét) n. principle of life. xar, mor, siaa af. 
vitalize —(arzeemmsi) v. t. to put life into. shaa Ward cer. 


vitamin —(facia)n. any of numerous organic substances, 
accessory food factors, present in nutritive foods and essential 
for the health of animal organism. Raa, dif&e ade. 


viva-voce -—(arazar-ahdit) adv . orally, by word of mouth. Afaa, 
STRHTNUT SIRI. 

vivid —(fafes) adj. full of life, lively, active, clear. asfta, «me, dia. 
viz —(fast) n. (contraction of videlicet) that is, namely. aufa, 
vocabulary —(dihagert) n. a collection of words arranged in 
alphabetical order and en plained, dictionary. sTs&«hisr. 

vocal —(alma) adj. relating to voice. afc, amt «rrt. 

vocation —(atà53r4) n. calling in life, profession. Jar, aan, an. 
volume —(dic&) n. a book, space occupied, size, bulk. ade, WY, 
voluminous  —(afíemfa-u) adj. popes of many volumes, 
lengthy, bulky. sre deat enr, fera, art 


voluntary —(afevrext) adj. of one's own free will. spontanecus. 


volunteer —(dicifeaz) n. one who oins to serve with one's free 
will. qaa Gach; v. t. to offer oneself. qad xac aam. 


vomit —(affàe) n. to throw up from the stomach. aĦ7; v. i. & i Fa 
(ha) Heal. 


votary —(atexl) n. one devoted to any cause or vow. «ete, aque, 
Apd, SUA, 


vowel —(dide) n. a letter which can be sounded by itself. dae. 
voyage —(dfusi) n. a long journey by water. #46 amt. 

vulgar —(a«tr) adj. mean, low. Àa, arem. 

vulgarity —(actfct) n. vulgar manner. srfsTsear. 

vulnerable —(aci2?3&) adj. able to be damaged. auc ce atm. 
vulture —(defe) n. a large bird of prey. Fra. 


W 


wabble —(dige) v. t. to wobble, to move to and fro. 388-388 GT. 


wafer —(dwx)n. a small thin sweet cake. uam fdf&ne, athe, HA 
qarr,udett AA. 


wages —(dvuis1) n. sum paid for work done. dad. 
wagon —(T4) n. a railway truck. set aT ferr. 
wail —(d«) v. i. to lament. Ña, fderu ear; n. lament. Aaa, atte. 


waist —(duc) n. part of the human body between ribs and hips. 
cH. 


waistcoat —(d«ue«le) n. a short, tight, sleeveless coat. dT, Fak, 


wait —(de) v. t. & i. to stay. WAAT Het. 

waiter —(dex) n. a servant. «Td, a. 

wake —(d«) v. t. &i. to arouse. SMAI, SHIT. 

walk —(afc&) n. manner of walking. ac v. i. to go on foot. 
wander —(diu[s) v. i. to roam. GT. 


wanderer —(afvresx) n. a walker. m4 arr. 
want —(afvure) n. need, poverty. ara, mish v. t. & i. to need. «dt 


wantage —(divi¢s) n. deficiency. arra. 
wanton -—(dívre4) adj. playful, irresponsible, wild. daa, aaa, 
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warden —(afé4) n. a guardian. x8t«. 

wardrobe —(afss) n. a cupboard where clothes are kept. armi. 
warfare —(dixthax) n. engaging in war, armed contest. ass. 
warm —(a14) adj. ardent, zealous, earnest. 7g, dia. 
warmth —(af£1) adj. zeal. 3qsre. 

warning —(aff*) n. caution. dart. 

warrior —(aff*z«) n. a champion, a fighter. utar, dis. 
washable —(aistae) adj. able to be washed. tr3 arm. 
washerman —(digik44) n. one who washes clothes. ete. 
wasp —(afx1) n. a stinging winged insect. 3%, ddr. 
wastage —(dd¢eu) n. loss by waste. 2. 


waste —(duz) n. spoil, refuse. dere, scm; adj. useless, wild. fare, 
scm; v.t.&i.todamage, to spoil. SST, "IST Hear. 


waterman —(zafexà4) n . a boat man. nist. 


waterproof —(díe«m) n. & adj. impervious to water. siet & ya 
afd, stet 3 Aha. 


watt —(afe) n. an electrical unit of power. fetsteft cht gars. 

wave —(da) n. a vibration of water. egy, dé; v. t. & i. to make 
wave. ae. 

wavy —(ddl) adj. full of waves. aexak. 


wax —(d«1) n. sealing wax, honey arga, AY, Av. t. & i. to rub with 
Wax. HH UTET. 


we —(dl) pron. gy, 64 aM. 
weakly —(dtacil) adj. infirm. ac. 
weakness —(dim-4a) n. feebleness. gaad. 


wealthy —(de2t) adj. rich. et. 
weapon —(du43) n. an instrument of offence or defence. gfsram. 


weather —(dax) n. the state of atmosphere. 41a; v. t. to expose 
to the air. a14 c» 44ga Ge. 


web —(3s) n. that which is woven. STe. 

wedding —(4af31) n. marriage. fdarg. 

wedlock —(dscie&) n. marriage. Aafa sagen. 

week —(dic) n. a period of seven days. Sucre. 

weekly —(diadil) n., adj. & adv . happening once a week. muaa. 
weep —(dtu) v. i. to lament. Ñ, sig Fer. 

weeping —(difi) n. lamentation. fae. 

weigh —(3) v. t. & i. to measure. maat, ater. 


weight —(3c) n. heaviness, burden. dle, ast; v. t. to load with a 
weight. sgt ole. 


welcome —(da4) adj. received with gladness. dari; v. t. to 
receive with gladness. Hal" AeA. 


welfare —(dethae) n. well being. welt aft, Hare HTA. 

westward —(d«eará) adv. towards the west. Ufa at ai. 

wheat —(agle) n. a plant with edible seeds. 4g. 

wheel —(agle) n. circular frame. ufa, Axr, urb; v. i . to revolve. 
whence —(ag43) adv. from what place. d. 

whenever —(ag4U«x) adv. at whatever time. fora fet aaa. 
whensoever —(ae@aalvae) adv. at whatever time. Ht aft. 
eee —(feeftrt) n. the act of beating with whip. age 3 Aree chi 


whispering —(feeaure) n. speaking secretly. erigit. 

white —(agrae) n. anything white. athe uar? adj. pure, spotless, of 
the colour of snow. a, aha; v. t. to make white. athe heal. 
whitewash —(agrzeaisi) n. & v. t. to put whitewash on. Yals cer, 
Hdi cher. 


whither —(fegax) adv. to what or which place. foe, Ger. 
whole —(zlc) adj. complete, entire. Wi, xis; n. complete thing. rs 
STIIT, TAWA. 


wholesale —(giada) n. sale of goods in large quantities. atc fesht; 
adj. in large quantities. atc. 


wholly —(zi«ff) adv. entirely. gored x. 

width —(fasz) n. extent from one side to the other. ass. 
widow —(fast) n. a woman whose husband is dead. Aua. 
widower —(fastsi) n. a man whose wife is dead. igan. 
wild —(arsers) adj. savage, untamed. sireh, arfsifarar, miet. 
wilful —(fderper) adj. obstinate. fret. 


will —(faet) n. wish, the faculty of deciding. vf; v. t. to order, to 
resolve. PAu He. 


window -—(fdvrst) n. an opening in a wall to admit air and light 


wireless —(ammeha) n. communication through electromagnetic 
waves without wire. Sam. 


wisdom —(fasts4) n. prudence. qi, gfo. 
wishful —(fdsngcr) adj. desirous. 48a. 


witch —(féa) n. a woman having magical power. oat; v. t. to 
enchant. siTe heal. 


withdraw —(fdasi) v. t. & i. to retire. ama can. 
withdrawal —(facsisie) n. act of withdrawing. arsit. 


withhold —(facetcs) v. t. & i . to hold back, to stay back. xIa4T, 
UAT, aa dT. 


witness —(fdeda) n. testimony. mf, umm v. t. & i. to attest. 
yWrfura Gear. 


woeful —(atha) adj. sorrowful. 4:44, aaa. 

wolf —(qef) n. a wild animal. Afar. 

womanhood —(qaags) n. the state of being a woman. fea. 
wonder —(au[se) n. a miracle. snared, AHAA; v. t. to marvel. dfeha 


g. 

wonderful —(avrsxme) adj. strange. stofa. 

work —(a&). n. labour, effort employment. arf, UR, sein. 
workmanship —(ac34f3r) n. skill, quality. HRP, exirent. 


worry —(a@Î) n. anxiety. fara, Rant; v. t. to trouble, to harass. ewe 
Ca, U?3IT4 Chel, 


worship —(axf3ra) n. devotion, reverence UT, RIT v. t. to adore. 
HER HEAT, TST HEA. 

worshipper —(aefaiue) n. a devotee. Ware. 

worth —(a2%) n. value, merit. Hem, ca, Wr. 

worthwhile —(a%iagisa) adj. suitable. arm, faa. 

worthless —(a?feixi) adj. of no value. 


wound —f(qvrs) n. injury, hurt by cut. ma, sq; v. t. to injure, to 
inflict wound on. Ud hel, Wael Heal. 


wounded —(q[ss) adj. iniured. Wa. 

wrap —(eq) v. t. to cover, to fold together. ag «4T, Tea. 
wreath —(ĝu) n. garland. gm, Aen. 

wrestle —(*uc) v. t. & i. to struggle. Feet Yg cc. 
wrestling —(*«feiT) n. a struggle. FAA Fa. 


wrinkle —(ft4ae) n. slight ridge on surface. 4%, fea; v. i. to 
become wrinkled. at Siem. 


writ —(fz) n. a. writing, legal documents. eig, 3IT3IT Ua. 


wrong —(31) n. harm, an injury. aaf, sum; adj. not right. Sri v. 
t. to treat unjustly. AUT Her. 


X 


X-rays —(Vaxisst) the invisible rays emitted by an electric current 
by means of which the interior of solids are photographed. &- 


xylography —(fsictart) n. art of engraving on wood. ans! ux 
AHA Het cl Hell. 


Y 


yean —(m) v. t. to bring forth young. sr SA7. 

year —(£sR) n. time of twelve months. ae, qÑ. 

yearn —(z4) v. t. to have an eager desire of. 3q3ic gir. 

yeast —(u) n. the froth consisting of fungi used in making beer. 
yellowish —(aailsat) adj. somewhat yellow. $8 ten. 

yester —(ux12x) adj. last. star gat. 

yesterday —(uxiex3) n. the day before today. Tafeae. 

yet —(3e) adv. still, besides afterall. at ft, aera. 

yielding —(4ifc&) adj. giving way, inclined to submit. Hen, 77. 
yoke —(at«&) n. frame of wood placed on oxen, subject, bond. S&T, 
oer, arta. 

young —(&) adj. not yet old, not far advanced. inexperienced. 
youngster —(a@7dex) n. a lad, a young boy. sir, ersenr. 


youthful —(4apa) adj. young. Yar HJA. 
Z 


zealous —(sieix) adj. fervent. square, adel. 


zest —(sdz) n. a relish, flavour. «mre, arfrefqr; v. t. to give relish to. 
Ta. 


^ s 


zigzag —(mrT) n. something that has a sharp turn. ¢¢I-HGr, v. i. 
to turn smartly. faar 3t srt ser. 


zink —(fsic&) n. a white metal. sr. 
zoo —(sI) n. a zoological garden. usj-arfécr. 
zoology —(sieifsft) n. the science of animal life. vrefi-fdsrra. 


Some Difficult Words Commonly Misspelt 


ape fda rag, fara ferar À ura: sqer gt ond è 


Correct 
Absorption 
abundant 
abyss 

access 
accident 
acquaintance 
advertisement 
aerial 
aggregate 
alcohol 

altar 
aluminium 
amateur 
analysis 
appropriate 
aquatic 
ascertain 
ascetic 
autumn 


Balloon 
banana 
banquet 
barrier 
beneficent 
bequeath 
besiege 
bouquet 
buoyant 


Calendar 
calumny 
candour 
canvas 
canvass 
career 
carcass 
catalogue 
certain 
chew 
coffee 
coincide 
commission 
committee 


Decease (death) 
disease (ill-health) 
deceive 

defendant 

depth 


Incorrect 


absorpshun, absorpsion 


abundent, aboundant 
abiss, abis 

acces 

accidant 

acquintance 


advertismant, advartisement 


airial, aireal 
aggregat, agregrate 
alchohol, alkohal 
altre. 


alluminium, alumminium 


amature, ameture 
analisis, analises 
appropriat. apropriate 
acquatic. 

assertain, asertain 
asetic, aestik 

autamn, autum 


baloon, ballon 
bannana. 

bankuet, banquette 
berrier, barriar. 
beneficient, benificent 
bequethe, bequith 
besige, beseege 
bokuet, bequett 
boyant, bouyant 


calender, calandar 
calumni, calamny 
candoar, cander 
canvass 

canvas 

carrier 

carcas, carcese 
catalog, catalaug 
sertain, certen 
choo, cheu 

cofee, coffe 
concide, conecide 
comission, commison 
comittee 


disease, dicease 
decease, dicease 
decieve, deceeve 
defendent 
deapth 


Correct 
descendant 
desperate 
detector 
develop 
diamond 
director 
discipline 


Element 
elementary 
embarrassed 
endeavour 
entrance 


Fascinate 
fibre 
fiery 
forfeit 
fusion 
furniture 


Gaiety 


galloping 
gorgeous 


Hammer 
handicraft 
hindrance 
humour 
hygiene 


Illiterate 
indigenous 
influential 
ingenious 
ingenuous 
irresistible 


Jealous 
jester 
jugglery 


Kerosene 
knack 


Laboratory 
language 
leopard 
library 

licence (noun) 


Incorrect 
discendant 
desparate, disperate 
detecter 

develope, devalop 
daimond 

directer 

descipline 


eliment, elemant 
elimentary, elementory 
embarassed 

endevour, endeavur 
enterance 


facinate, fashinat 
fiber 

firy, firey 

forfit 

fushion 

farnitare, furnetur 


gayty. gaity 
gallopping. galopping 
gorgeus, gorgias 


hammar, hamer 
handecraft 
hinderance, hindrence 


humor (American), humar 


hygeine, higiene 


illitrate, illetrate. 
indigenus, indeginous 
influensial, influntial 
ingeneaus, inginious 
inginuous 

irrestable 


jelous, zelus 
jestor 


juglery. jugglary 


kerosin, kerosine 
nack. 


labrartory, laboratery 
languege. 

lepard, leppard 
liberary, librery 
license 


Correct 
license (verb) 
lieutenant 
lily 

limited 
literary 
livelihood 
lustre 


. Maintenance 
manageable 
manoeuvre 
marvellous 
millionaire 
miscellaneous 
mischief 
modelled 
moustache 
mystery 


Nasal 
necessity 
neighbour 
noticeable 


Obedient 
Occasion 
occurred 
Occurrence 
odour 
offence 
offensive 
offered 
offering 
omelette 
omitted 
opportunity 
Orator 


Parallel 
parlour 
persuade 
philosophy 
physique 
persuasion 
pleasant 
professor 
profession 
proprietor 
prominent 


Quinine 
quotation 


Rabbit 
railing 


Incorrect 

licence 

leftenant, leiutenant 
lilly. 

limitid 

litrary 

livlihood, livelyhood 
luster, lustar 


maintainance 

managable, managible 
manover, manour 
marvelous, marvellus 
millioner. 

miséllaneous, miscellenous 
meschief 

modled, moddled 
moustashe, mustance 
mystry, mistery 


nazal. 

nescity, necesity 
naghbour, neighber 
noticable, notiseable 


obidient, obdiant 
occesion, ocasion 
occured 

occurance 

odor, oder 

offense 

offensev 

offerrd 

offerring 

omlette, oumiet 
ometted, ommitted . 
oppurtunity, oportunity 
orater, oratar 


paralel 

parler 

pursuade, parsuade 
phylosophy 

physic 

persuation 

plesant, plesant 
proffessor, professer 
proffession, profesior 
propritor, propriter 
prominant 


quinin. 
quotetion, quottation 


rabit, rabitt 
raillings, relling 


Correct 
realm 
receipt 
recur 
recurred 


` recurrence 


referred 
reference 
regrettable 
relieve 
removable 
repetition 


Salutary 
saviour 
scholar 
scissors 
separate 
several 
shield 
shyly 
smoky 
sombre 
sovereignty 
spectre 
sufficient 
summary 
superintendent 
susceptible 


Technique 
tolerance 
tranquillity 
transferred 
tributary 
tuition 


Unintelligible 
unmistakable 
utterance 
vaccinate 
vacillate 
valley 

veil 
ventilator 
verandah 
victuals 
vigorous 
visitor 


wield 
wilful 
woollen 


Yawn 
yearn 


Incorrect 

relm, rilm 

receit, reciept. 

recurr. 

recured 

recurrence, recurrance 


. refered 


referrence 

regretable, regretteble 
releive, relive. 
removeable. 
repeatition, repitition 


salutory 

Savior, saviur 
scholer, skolare 
Sissors, $CISOTS 
separat, saparate 
severel, sevarel 
sheild, shild 

shily, shiely 
smokey 

somber 
sovereinty 
spector, specter 
sufficent. 
summury, sumary 
superintandant 
suseptible, susesptible 


technic 

tolerence. 

tranquilitey, tranquilty 
transfered 

tributory, tributery 
tution 


uninteligeble 
unmistakeable 
utterence 
vaxinate, veccinate 
vascilate, vacillate 
valey, velley 

vail. 

vantilatar, ventilater 
varanda, varandah 
victuels. 

vigorus, vigorus 
visiter, visitar 


weild, wilde 
willful, wilfull 
wollen, wollen 


yan, yaun 
yern 


B Technical Terms 


algebra 
arithmetic 
adjacent 
ambiguous 
apparatus 
artillery 
barley 
barometer 
circumference 
carnivorous 
corollary 
chocolate 
compass 
conqueror 
column 
concave 
convex 
cocoa 
cyclone 
cylinder 
diagonal 
diagram 
decimal 

B Proper nouns 
Alexander 
Andes 
Antarctic 
Arctic 
Atlantic 
Bombay 
Buddha 
Buddhist 


algabra 
arithmatic 
adjcent 
ambigous 
aparatus 
artillary 
barly 
barometre 
circumferance 
carnivorus 
corolary 
chokolate 
compas 
congerer 
colum 
conkave 
conveks 
coco 
syklone 
cylindar 
digonal 
digram 
decimale 


Alexendar 
Andis 
Antratic 
Arktic 
Atlantik 
Bombai 
Budha 
Budhist 


dynamo 
eclipse 
electricity 
equilibrium 
executive 
expedition 
formulae 
governor 
government 
hypothesis 
insect 

lens 

liquid 
league 
mammal 
mathematics 
machinery 
metre 
mercury 
mineral 
microscope 
neutral 
negative 


Buddhism 
Buenos Aires 
Caesar 
Calcutta 
Delhi 


Egypt 
Europe 


European 


dinomq 
eclypse 
elektricity 
equilibriam 
exeketive 
expidition 
formuli 
governer 
governmant 
hipothisis 
insact 
lensce, or lense 
lequid 
leegue 
mamal 
mathametics 
machinary 
mitter 
mercary 
minarel 
microskope 
netural 
negetive 


Budhism 
Bonus Aeres 
Ceaser 
Calcatta 
Dehli 

Egipt 

Erope 
Europian 


oxygen 
peninsula 
parliament 
plateau 
positive 
percentage : 
phenomenon 
phosphorus 
quotient 
route 
revenue, 
season 
sepoy 
science 
secretary 
subtraction 
sulphur 
temperate 
theoretical 
triangle 
tobacco 
veins 
vacuum 


Guinea 

John 
Mediterranean 
Muhammad 
Napoleon 
Philip 
Switzerland 
Scotch 


oxigen 
pennisula 
parleament 
plato 
posetive 
percentege 
phenomenun 
phosforus 
quoshent 
rute 
ravenue 
seeson 
sepoi 
sience 
secretery 
subtrection 
sulpher 
tamperate 
theoreticle 
trangle 
tobaco 
vains 
vaccum 


Gunea 

Jhon 
Maditeranion 
Mohammad 
Napolian 
Phillip 
Swizerland 
Scoch 


B Words which are erroneously combined 


all right alright at least 
all round alround in spite of 
at once atonce per cent 
a Words which are erroneously divided 
anyhow any how into 
anything any thing instead of 
almost all most madman 
already all ready moreover 
anybody any body nobody 
afterwards after wards newspaper 
cannot can not nowadays 
everybody every body — ourselves 
everywhere — every where otherwise 
elsewhere else where outside 


atleast 
inspite of 
percent 


in to 

in stead of 
mad man 
more over 
no body 
news paper 
now-a-days 
our selves 
other wise 
out side 


some one 
some time 
up tll 


sometimes 
somebody 
schoolboy 
somehow 
together 
today 
tomorrow 
utmost 
welfare 
welcome 


someone 
sometime 
uptil 


some times 
some body 
school boy 
some how 
to gether 
to day 

to morrow 
ut most 
well fare 
wellcome 


Ua-ceda 


( LETTER WRITING ) 


mrd cactast & fers pe aaa fen fA 


amg ate feat at oft us fora ve al, sucht faua-aag ge at et afe sng 
ee E NEQU 
aR ama daid, fit ur RAA at us fena R gl di emu a Ug 
Se pve ene ee ce OSEE oe a 
SITU ZTSU He He UT UA Ast Ach EI 
2.Ua 8 ad gie ( Top right margin ) ux Hua ugr fer | 
411/5-Mohalla Maharam. 
Shahdara. Delhi-110 032 
3 . ud & ote Ate amis sit! arte erat aaa am faa AfA A « fasst 
Uc fate al strat dard &l 
Ath October, 1986 Friday, 4th October, 1986 


October 4, 1986. 4.10.1986 
4 . Ua I UREN chal che? ( How to start a letter ?) 
UF cl Mees HAT Heda gidi $1 Sum sa quate at Afda fers sitar 
EU uu Gee aig 
Ra và Bl Hosen Bot h qufeub c fed a-a HeT 
(salutations) «x sh star ÈI He sara hr a am ame Sates zi fad 


mà gi 
« 3rar-farar a Rad 8 as ara afdat e— 
My dear father/papa/uncle. 
Dear aunt/mother/mummy. 
« H-A aT squat e — 
My dear Umesh. 
Dear Renu, 
My dear son. 
My dear daughter Sapna. 
* -a87 qur fat A 
My dear brother/sister, 
My dear sister Pushpa, 
My dear Anand, 
My dear friend Anand, 
« aut dae arferenifour aer qaad ths e rfercn/ ferent enl — 
Sir, 
Dear Sirs, 
Dear Mr. Ramesh, 


5 . ual enr era 9 n7 ( Body of the letter ) 
sq ale xu x dia aml À sier sm Gea 81 ae uget Gay astu aula sg 
UA cal ford Xe 8l Sah Sle Gea AAN UT fs SIG HI SAX APT TA 8, 
foray! sia AÀ spell at arabe afta ed gu UG c» AEE AM al 
aad alfa! dat ar uen-uen Saree Att feu sir VET 8l 
e day (Reference ): 
| have just received your letter. 
e deat ( Message ): 
Meet Mr. Gajraj and give him the money. 
e sia ( End ): 
Please give my best regards/love/wishes to..... 
6 . Ua hl AAU hal che? ( How to close a letter ?) 


Ua d GAs cr dT Yt sa aed Ux ve Heal à fh ay fhe Us fen xg gl 
ga SaaeRae (subscription) Hed 81! us fa fora oT ver à sah 
STAIR AcM-seT subscription etd à! sad va-chkaH d; gagn wt 
uated ted 6! 
« qrar-faar a Rad A as Hafa at — 
Affectionately yours. 
Yours affectionately. 
Your affectionate son/daughter/nephew/niece. 
« Aal-fat, ara, «ardt safe amr smt en — 
Affectionately yours. 
Yours affectionately. 
oe ee IRAE father/uncle/mother/auntie. 
Sincerely yours. 
Yours sincerely. 
Yours very sincerely. 
« aut dae aftenrheat at aur qure tet e urere e— 
Yours faithfully, 
* 3T-se4 Ñ UF-quaeR— 
Your loving brother. 
Your loving sister. 
7 . ale U3-3THTU3 & ale als ae fered A ge TU al ua & Ate P.S. (Post- 
Script ) fei ae stot ata fered | 
8 . pa en ae Ua HST gam, HTT Bea qued: sif?Tqarepd He Ae ud 


Cat «TNT A lar uIfeu, wil Ux UM ale c Gade c qu gll Saray 
fereqers Ht ur al sath ST tat g — safery sTarfsrquiteh A eifarqe ved cht 
aye feni a-a ua dort ar ft as eds Slat g- Uer Xue 
Se re a 
| 
1.3puenrma-us ( Letters of Greetings ) 


Hl TRE UD 
Hd nU A a 
3 qufera/ enarfstes strat A FARE AGAR sema uem 3 us efe 
q ele eld g fag saa feradt sahaa cbr eru vert, us Saar et Werasrett 


elt g4 Ua cht TT hard 4 glenx ser-uTer Al AST Stet el Ua, US cnl 
Car Ud gl Al Uo chr ce Sah BA Sor Yet Ala A Hut Wasa 
qued He Yel Gi VS Uo aa-ay, gei, claret, $a, ae, fare, SAARA 
aie SS Bt aaa us Hite fou ord 8l 


Wad Ach Het amet Aha S Ua Ye AANA : 

. | was pleasantly surprised to know ....... 

. Please accept my heartiest greetings on the eve of ........... 

. Please accept my best wishes on this happy occasion . 

. My wife and kids join me in expressing our warmest 
greetings on the occasion of .......... 


serré &« ch usrarq Get rfe ch fera yarns quiena ifs : 

5. May this occasion bring you all happiness and prosperity ! 

6. May every day of your future be as pleasant and 
auspicious as this day ! 

7. May God grant you every success in the coming years ! 

8. | wish this day to be as happy and gay as lily in May ! 
«eni 3ufe?q A gl urd e Argel wene chiara: 

9. | would have joined you so happily in the celebrations but 
for my visit on urgent official business . 

10. | regret my absence on this happy day owing to my illness 


BRWN > 


11. How eager | am to be with you but my family occupation 
prevents me from doing so. 


epis Suere/ We 24 & are A gare AAA: 
12. But you will soon receive a gift as a token of my affection 
for you on this happy occasion. 
13. | hope you like the small gift/bouquet | sent to you today 
to convey my warm feelings. 
YA: STWebTHHTG Were ceed gu Ut emma ehifera: 
14. Once again | convey my sincerest greetings on this 
auspicious occasion. 
15. Wishing you all the best in life . 
16. Looking forward to hearing more from you. 
Sample Letter 


Please accept my heartiest greetings on your birthday. (2) 
May this occasion bring you perfect happiness and prosperity in 
the coming years! (7) | regret my absence on this happy day 
owing to my illness. (10) But you will soon receive a gift as a token 
of my affection for you on this happy occasion. (12). 

Yours sincerely, 


2.sT$-u3 (Letters of Congratulations ) 


QO d 3I bl ger 4 
eee oe EUER E WENN 
quf suere At cereal cd gu men d oru welt at aac fanum 
ON è Sk uar ura aret e faye e uf JAAA At qurenar Al sic el 3 wu 


JARE d; Ua Al Gea A He sme eid gld Bl sae Ulla A aera, 
qum 4 sate, qure & fautes ur Qu at orm galt & saat us Hoi Gar 
èi 


UA HT ARAN WAAC Ache A gu che: 

1. | am so happy to know .......... 

2. We are thrilled to hear from our mutual friend . 

3. My heart is filled with joy to learn about ....... 

4. My happiness knew no bound the other day when | came 
to know about ........ 

5. | was beside myself with joy the other day when | came to 


know about .......... 
AYR weal A aeg È : 
6. Please accept my heartiest congratulations on ........ 
7. My wife joins me in congratulating you/your son ....... on 
your/your son's grand success . 
8. It is really a splendid achievement and we are all proud of 
you. 
9. | am delighted to learn that you have realized your 
cherished ambition . 
Sood Hfaga eh feru soft gaT Wen) ehifora : 
10. Your grand success will make you bask in the glory of 
good fortune all through your life . 
11. May God continue to grant you similar successes all 
through your life . 
12. | am sure you would bring great laurels to your profession 
and the organization you joined . 
13. Having attained a firm footing in your life, | am sure you 
would go very far on the path of achievements. 
Ud Haha & IR A Godt A BAe A silage Wen) git : 
14. Do you plan to celebrate the occasion ? 
15. When are you intending to join ......... ? 
16. Do you plan to go abroad for higher studies ? 


ua cht waite ata SUA gaa sega 4d gu sie AHA d 


HR cht site Shia chet gu che: 

17. Once again | congratulate you on your well deserved 
success. 

18. Your success is a fitting reward of your merit/painstaking 
labour. 


19. God has duly rewarded your sincere efforts . 
20. Accept once again my felicitations on this grand occasion 


Sample Letter 


| was beside myself with joy the other day when | came to 
know about your topping the list of the successful candidates in 


the Civil Services Examination. (5) It is really a splendid 
achievement and we are all proud of you. (8) May God continue to 
grant you similar successes all through your life. (11) Do you plan 
to celebrate the occasion? (14) Your success is a fitting reward of 
your merit/painstaking labour. (18) 

Yours sincerely, 


3. Werqufa-us ( Letters of Sympathy ) 


GIG ATRI UY Tete veld 
c Gi UR Ds E I-: 
ua Ñ ddeai-ua ch} stent SITqehdT cnr SÍST aA SU A ch gl Stal 8, 


pales Ha-g, HTUT-gif« Al Geta A HH Wedge e1 fax A ula ent ga- 
eigen cht erat erepta Pret ae | 


SUT OF SATA Pert us de A OIA He : 

1. | am extremely sorry to hear of the fire that ravaged your 
factory on 10th Sept. 

2. | was much distressed to learn about the theft committed 
in your house last Monday. 

3. | was extremely worried to know about your illness the 
other day by our mutual friend . 

4. It was with profound shock that | learnt about your car 
accident from the newspaper. 

5. | was quite disturbed to know about your supercession in 
service. 

6. It was with great sadness that I learnt from the newspaper 
about your failure in the examination . 
often sift a gl us Sale quena He: 

7. However, it is a matter of great relief that the damage 
caused was not major. 

8. At the same time | am quite relieved to know that the loss 
is not much. 

9. But | am sure the regular treatment will make you get rid 
of itinnotime. 

10. But | feel greatly relieved to know that you are physically 
Safe. 


11. Do not worry, if you could not get your promotion this 
time you may get it next year. 

12. Success and failure are a part of life and should be taken 
in stride . 

W»-UT6cn cT ale A Slt enr fdsparer Wene ens afl als soraa aia gl 
dt fered : 

13. Do not get upset about it as | am told it was insured. 

14. | am glad that the police is hotly pursuing the case with 
some useful clues. 

15. Take full rest and follow the doctor's instruction. You will 
get well soon. 

16. Success or failure are a matter of luck. Do not lose your 
heart and work hard with redoubled vigour. Success shall 
be yours. 

aut she A erga enr Wea ved: 

17. | know some important personnel in the Insurance 
company. | will speak to them. 

18. Please do not hesitate in asking any financial help from 
me in case you need. 

19. Why do not you come to my place for the convalescence. 
We'll have good time. 

20. Henceforth be careful in driving and, also get your car 
brakes thoroughly checked . 

21. Sincere efforts always bring reward, so continue trying. 

Ua: der quen ens : 

22. You have all my sympathies on this unfortunate incident. 

23. | feel greatly concerned about your loss . 

24. Please convey my heart-felt sympathies to your entire 
family . 

25. May you recover speedily. 

26. May God grant you your well-deserved success next time. 

Sample Letter 


| was extremely sorry to hear of the fire that ravaged your 
factory on 10th Sept.(1) However, it is a matter of great relief that 


the damage caused was not major.(7) Do not get upset about it 
as | am told it was insured.(13) | know some important personnel 
in the Insurance company. | will speak to them. (17) You have all 
my sympathies on this unfortunate incident. (22) 

Yours sincerely. 


4. de Wee ew & us ( Letters of Regret ) 


HT ch} Sah Tor OT fehl avis Saez UX F UT 
gi dadeecanasdnenesdiceciiedi us 


él old è, Halles g-H J SIT UT HT HOT At Samar Gra el 


Wee 8 frr a ferd eaaa X: 

. Thanks a lot for your kind invitation to attend ........ 

| was extremely happy to receive your letter of invitation 

to attend .......... 

It was so kind of you to have remembered me on the 

occasion of .......... 

4. It was an honour to have received your courteous 
invitation letter. 
sad usrarq feriis cht sraditepfa e ferd ae wen) ae : 

5. | would have been so much delighted to be with you but 


N — 


w 


6. | was thrilled to receive your invitation and was looking 
forward to meeting you all but owing to ........... 

7. | regret to inform you that in spite of my ardent wish | 
would not be able to make it for reasons beyond my 
control. 

8. We were all very keen to participate in.............. DUE sss 

9. | have much pleasure in accepting your invitation but 
deeply regret having to refuse owing to a previous 
engagement. 

h cp EL c CL ERAS 

10. Unfortunately | am not well . 

11. Owing to my urgent business trip abroad, | would not be 
able to attend it. 


T Costi aUe but I am preoccupied with the arrival of guests on 
the same dates. 

jc E PDT DTE but | am going out on the same dates to attend 
my sister's wedding. 

ST Haar ch fera stot STSTenTH-TG Wend che: 

14. Nevertheless | convey my heartiest good wishes for the 
happy occasion. 

15. All the same, let me congratulate you most heartily on 
this happy event of your life . 

16. My family joins me in wishing you all the best. 

17. Best wishes for this grand event of your life . 

ora A arqufeata eb ferd Ga: arr-urtar ens: 

18. How I wish | would have reached there. | hope you would 
appreciate my position . 

19. | do hope you would accept my sincere apologies for my 
absence. 

20. You can't imagine how perturbed | am at not being able to 
make it. 

21. I sincerely regret the disappointment | am causing to you. 

Sample Letter 


It was an honour to have recieved your courteous invitation 
letter. (4) | would have been so much delighted to be with you. (5) 
but unfortunately | am not well. (10) | sincerely regret the 
disappointment | am causing to you. (21) Nevertheless | convey 
my heartiest good wishes for the happy occasion. (14) 

Sincerely yours, 


5 . aaar- Gat ( Leave Applications ) 


SU WAR ch Ua, 
Sl ur afha A, XXE ee E Ead 


dfa arfüenré at sla uum Bd gu AAR eld CI ARO NUN À EU, 
AIHA Walt He ch feu Urea Al Gt gI 


uga HR «que eism: 


^ ^N 


— 


. Respectfully | beg to state that | have been suffering from 
fever since ........ 

2. With due respect | wish to bring to your kind notice that my 

niece is getting married on ........ 


3. | submit that | have to attend an interview at........ On ...... 
4. | have to state that | am having a very important work to 
dO Orcus 
fis et cht orefar AfA: 
5. Therefore, | request you to grant me leave for.......days 
6. Hence you are requested to grant me leave of absence for 
7. |, therefore, request you to grant me leave for.......... to 


enable me to attend to this work. 
aria A errare ec gu us BATE ebifsra : 
8. I shall be highly grateful . 
9. | shall be much obliged to you. 
Sample Letter 


Sir, 
Respectfully | beg to state that | have been suffering from 


fever since last night. (1) Therefore, | request you to grant me 
leave for three days. (5) | shall be much obliged to you. (9) 


Thanking you, 
Yours faithfully. 


6. Uae € ua ( Letters of Thanks ) 


e TT Hf et Ud paadi i i 
GUERRE Ru RT aaa de 
el Uefa d wo at aR uat chr ruft A and g, eg YUM ve paa- HI 


eifsrqufen end. aaa effuarfvenar Une 48i elt urfeu! À us ele fhag aga 
ub ME M ree ne 
| 


UA Hl SRA aaa Act gU paadi- À He: 
1. | thank you from the core of my heart for your 


letter/sending me the gift etc. 
2. | express my profound gratitude for your having cared to 
remember me/send me the beautiful gift etc . 
. It was very kind of you to have ....... 
4. Thanks a lot for........... (your letter/beautiful gift etc.). 
Indeed | am grateful . 
3ugn/ us eh faa sie seres rera cht Tal ANN : 


5. Your letter/gift is the most precious possession that | have 


UJ 


6. Your sentiments expressed through the letter/gift has 
really boosted my morale. 
Your letter/gift has really strengthened our bonds of 
affection . 
8. The exquisite gift/warm feelingful letter was most befitting 
the occasion. 
OA: aata eet gu us eria AANT : 
9. Thank you once again for your kind letter/gift . 
10. Very any thanks for caring to remember me. 
11. Thanks a lot for the letter/gift, although your personal 
presence would have made quite a difference. 
12. Thanks again. We are looking forward to meeting you 
soon. 


N 


Sample Letter 


| thank you from the core of my heart for your letter/sending 

me the gift. (1) Your letter/gift is the most precious possession 
that | have. (5) Very many thanks for caring to remember me. (10) 
Yours sincerely, 


7 . ddeal & ux ( Letters of Condolence ) 


ee ee 
ee n dc LE 
TLI gd Hah ch HgO chr SETA SAI UT pig (Uor-ehureh SGT UT TST 
se dq S suce uu de wa cee Gas SOC cd 


(fsrerent Us fes Yer 8) Al Bach que aie À HS Ged He A yer 8 at 
Saal At fsren ST urfeul 


SATA fet us rien Wee che: 

. It was with deep regret that we learnt the shocking news of 
the passing away of ........... 

2. | was greatly saddened to know about......from the 
newspaper/telephone call/letter . 

3. | was rudely shocked to know about the sudden 
demise........ ON Ies: 


— 


Of seen 
Tren ch grt enr Foetal che: 
5. He was such a lovable person. 
6. In his death in the prime of life God has snatched a bright 
jewel from our midst. 
7. His sociable nature and cultural refinement would keep 
him alive in the hearts of his admirers . 
8. His death has caused a grievous loss not only to your 
family but to all of us. 
9. He was a source of strength and inspiration to many of his 
fellowbeings . 
10. His remarkable achievements would transcend his 
memory beyond his physical death . 
11. Some of his pioneering work will go a long way to benefit 
many future generations . 
aid A ya: Adeal qupd cj: 
12. Please accept my sincerest condolences on this sad 
occasion. 
13. May God grant you enough courage and forbearance to 
withstand this shock . 
14. May his soul rest in peace in heaven and guide you for 
years tocome. 
15. We express our most sincere sympathy to you in your 
great bereavement. 
16. We hope that the tree he has planted thrives well to 


provide protection to his family . 
Sample Letter 


It was with deep regret that we learnt the shocking news of 

the passing away of your father. (1) His death has caused a 

grievous loss not only to your family but to all of us. (8) We 

express our sincerest sympathy to you in your great 

bereavement. (15) May God grant you enough courage and 
forbearance to withstand this shock. (13) 

Yours sincerely, 


8 . d4-ua ( Love Letters ) 


e A Ud ud 
T a A E E A 
maaa cnr A fer slat g, rfc qup suit h ual A uUa, waar Ai 


peie at ard fA ett 21 ga ual A fur ar alg fererieur ae gt urat, 
aa: se aA Aga Save ur frau 3 set sie sm Achar 


UF Chl RHA qan Wet aadi A Rr: 
. Your loving letter this morning has come like a ray of sun- 
shine. 
2. Your sweet letter has enveloped me in the sweet fragrance 
of our love. 
. Your letter has flooded me with sheer happiness . 
4. Your affectionate letter has dispelled the depression that 
surrounded me earlier. 
fins wreifiren emat us 3i simi: 
5. Everything is fine here except that | miss you so badly . 
. Has our little daughter (write her name) recovered from flu 


— 


UJ 


[92] 


7. Nights really seem unending in your absence. 
8. Is all well at home ? 
Ua: YAR wet md che: 
9. | am longing/dying to meet you. 
10. Once again | must tell you how deeply do I love you. 
11. Write back soon as your letters provide me a great 


emotional support . 

12. | am counting the days when I will meet you. 

Ua: MIM WY arepal A Ga AA eh : 
13. You are the sweetest dream of my life. 
14. Your memory keeps me radiant. 
15. | am desperately waiting to meet you my sweetheart ! 
16. You are the greatest thing that happened to my life. 

Sample Letter 


Dearest....... ; 

Your sweet letter has enveloped me in the sweet fragrance of 
our love. (2) Everything is fine here except that | miss you so 
badly. (5) Write back soon as your letters provide me a great 
emotional support. (11) You are the greatest thing that happened 
to my life. (16) 

Love, 


Yours ever 


9 . 3mismr-u3 ( Letters of Invitation ) 


$4 Ual ch Hel H Oa WIT 
a SA UR a E 
arifa fhar oT ver el ug Ua us fdexurt eh are fear siam MRL vhi Hei HT 


aa è sf cns ora e aie Qu ua fear, A-RA, Te-Hdsr iit dh 
wart us ford wid el 


WIRY A SAAT Chl Saaz, aa, TAA sie wine chr Aaro étfsra: 

. It is with great pleasure that | inform you that (I am/myson 
is, getting engaged on 16th February, 1986 at Taj Palace’s 
Crystal Room at 6 p.m.) 

2. This is to bring to your kind notice that ........... 

Most respectfully | inform you that ........... 

4. | am pleased to inform you that ........... 

Aa quifenma veu A afd ae: 

. | request you to kindly come with your family to grace the 
occasion. 

6. | would be delighted if you could spare some time from 
your busy schedule to attend the above mentioned 
function/celebration . 

7. It would be a great pleasure to have you among the guests 


— 


ax 


U1 


8. Please do come with your family at the appointed place 
andtime. 
Uh AR YA: SAQA Uere enr SIMS He: 

9. You know how important is your presence on this occasion 
for us. So please do come. 

10. | am sure you would not disappoint us. 

11. | would be greatly honoured if you could come on this 
occasion. 

12. My whole family is very eagerly awaiting your arrival . 

Sample Letter 


It is with great pleasure | inform you that my son is getting 
engaged on 16th Feb. 1986 at Taj Palace's Crystal Room at 6 p.m. 
(1) | request you to kindly come with your family to grace the 
occasion. (5) My whole family is very eagerly awaiting your 
arrival. (12) 

Yours sincerely, 


10 . fsrarr-eisisft ur / urefar-usr 
( Letters and Applications on Educational Matters ) 


U»-qdUdeW : 
pu E MR MuR MEI 


ua, «qd A vad d difa Ve ue dre us sque ze ums efus 
edt @ Six ua A A-AA Ger qe Uv ama c mat 8l 


Ua ch ea A uar feres HT HIT FAYE che: 

. This is to bring to your kind notice that | am leaving the 
town and | want to have my son's transfer certificate from 
your reputed school/college etc . 

2. | have been watching my son's studies and find him to be 

still quite weak in mathematics . 

3. | am deeply pained to learn from my son about the callous 
attitude of some of the teachers towards the students . 

4. Since my daughter ...... a student of your school, class....... 
wishes to compete for the science talent competition, 
should be grateful if you could issue the relevant 
certificates . 
ora A aaa qued che gu HI?Í-T-UoI PAM ce: 

5. Kindly arrange to issue the certificate at your earliest. 
Thank you. 

6. | would be grateful if some special attention is given to my 
SON ....... 

7. You are requested to send the relevant certificates by....... 
(give date ) 

8. | again request to get the needful done at your end. 

Sample Letter 


— 


Dear Sir (or Madam), 

Since my daughter Neeta, a student of Class XI in your 
school, wishes to compete for the science talent competition, I 
should be grateful if you could issue relevant certificates.(4) | 
again request you to get the needful done at your end. (8) 

Yours sincerely, 


11. dae faramaat e sar 


( Replies to Matrimonial Advertisements ) 


TÈ 3 
Mu a LS 
Ra & sara i us sa ue ead urfau, fera arcs ar uer sare gl, 


aay ch sm A Ux sate gl, aRar enr sae gl, uet anfeten-fe3Ía enr Geren 
él, miet Hort HI se gl, Haad er Sm gt equa! ae uo uetus eld & 
safey sak sift A sift vue gla RY 


yrs A fas ug cht stent à: 

1. In response to your matrimonial advertisement published 
in the (newspaper’s name and date) | furnish hereunder 
the relevant particulars about my daughter/son. 

2. This is in reference to your matrimonial advertisement 
published in (name of the newspaper) on......... (date) that I 
give below the details of my daughter/son and my family . 

3. | have seen your recent advertisement for a suitable 

bridegroom/bride for your daughter/son and would like to 

furnish the following particulars about myself/my son . 

Jud ae AS /ASA ent quitur 2: 

Name, age, education, appearance and earnings. 

Brothers, sisters and their description . 

Parents and their description . 

Caste/sub-caste or community details . 

UA cAI Sid VS ae: 

8. In case you are interested, please send to me more details 
about the boy/girl along with his/her one recent 
photograph. 


Ig UT- 


9. If you require more information, | would be pleased to 
furnish it. 
10. If you have belief in astrology we will send the horoscope 
also. 
11. Since we want marriage at the earliest, a prompt reply will 
be highly appreciated . 
Sample Letter 
Dear Sir......... , 

In response to your matrimonial advertisement published in 
The Hindustan Times on 20th Sept. 1986, | furnish here the 
relevant particulars of my daughter (give the relevant details). (1) 
If you have belief in astrology, we will send the horoscope also. 
(10) Since we want marriage at the earliest, a prompt reply will be 
highly appreciated. (11) 

Yours sincerely, 


12. dares AmA art ura usi eer Sa 
( Letter to the responses received from 
Matrimonial Ads ) 


| HT SAL Vad Gad AT A 
te ae ce SAAT 


quia gr few. qup ues d ze ub AT sure enfer aT AD HI pdf d 
ad: 3 qeu sie ele eld el 


qed una-m cht adepi act gu merat quepa AAN: 

1. I was delighted to receive your letter in response to our ad 
in the newspaper. 

2. Received your letter soliciting further enquiry into our 
likely matrimonial alliance . 
Tah Ae sil UST TA S, SAH WRT TAT AANT: 

3. My sister is a post graduate in Economics from Allahabad 


University . 

4. At present my daughter is teaching in Cannosa convent 
school. 

5. Enclosed photograph is a recent shot of........ (name) my 


sister. 


amt sfr af Tak eA & feng angers àd gu ent Aa ed HS 
WIT ufeu: 

6. Should you have any further query, | would be most willing 
to satisfy it. When is Amit coming for holidays ? 

7. | hope this satisfies your query. Kindly care to send a 
recently shot photograph of Amit too. 

8. If you need ask anything still, we can meet at Lodhi Hotel 
between 14th to 16th instt. where | shall be staying during 
my next visit to Delhi. 


ami asset cht reper ch ofa snare et ar Ura ait gu Uo 
«nm AA: 
9. Hope to see our proposal to fruition soon. 
10. Expecting to hear from you soon. 
11. Looking forward to our coming meeting. 
Sample Letter 


| was delighted to receive your letter in reply to our ad in the 
newspaper. (1) At present my daughter is teaching in Cannosa 
convent school. (2) | hope this satisfies your query. Kindly care to 
send a recently shot photograph of Amit too. (7) Looking forward 

to our coming meeting.(11) 
Yours truly, 


13 . Rake aa: aera arent ch aftr 


(Family Letters: Between Equals ) 


Se eee ee 
3 Faz Te WaT aap flee oft sa us cnp vee Pasty aA gal Bega 


ardiuarféenadr! GUM Ug ua eid gld & she slerdret Ht SITWT F fend oid 
gl AIS Ale ch Ui HT Asai! GI AAT giat e, fora emet emat Stern 
ft wert 2, wt oRauRe ate et geat Het el 


Weal asrfd gu ur ferar ch HIRO chr Bereta ch: 
1. It was indeed a great pleasure to receive your letter . 
2. | received your letter and was delighted to go through its 


contents . 
. Received your letter after ages. 
4. So, at long last you cared to remember me ! 
fhe qufepra/ufvarífeen spar 3: 
5. Of late | have not been keeping in good health . 
6. Father is now better but his movements are somewhat 
restricted . 
7. After the cataract operation, mother's eyesight has 
improved considerably . 
8. Pappoo secured 8696 marks and IVth rank in his annual 
exams. 
9. The other day my wife met your cousin at Sheela's 
marriage . 
fhe He Soto sie setae maa HA Aleit sat cl Bereta che: 
10. What about your tea-addiction, still going 20 cups strong a 
day ? 
11. How are you getting along in your new affair. Any help 
needed ? 
12. Are you really so busy as not to be able to correspond 
frequently ? 
13. When are you going to marry-in old age? 
Ga: fiera cbr aig Wene che gu UA AA che: 
14. Hoping to meet you in the Dussera vacation . 
15. | hope you would be coming over to this side at Rahul's 
marriage. Then we will meet. 


UJ 


Sample Letter 


Dear Ramesh, 

So, at long last you cared to remember me! (4) Of late I have 
not been keeping in good health. (5) What about your tea- 
addiction, still going 20 cups strong a day?(10) | hope you would 
be coming over to this side at Rahul's marriage. Then we will 
meet.(15) 

With loving regards, 

Yours affectionately. 


14 . Rake uar: sre site ole & dra 


( Family Letters: From Elder to Younger ) 


sal h eel ch ute wot A de h ma-ma ITST SIISIITHIHG5 so Ut gerent 
& dR sich “fayy-sias & ufa Sagat Ht US uar enr at als -Aero 


él gl Aha, Fe quiera aaa ux Mt MAX Hea el 


Weal astfd gu us ferar ch HRT HT Sereted He: 

. | was happy to receive your letter the other day. 

2. It is surprising that since last one month you haven't cared 
to drop even a Single letter to us. 

3. The photographs sent by you are really marvellous. We 
were delighted to see them. 

4. Mr. Saxena met me yesterday and told me about his 
meeting you on 10th instant. 
fhe qurfeprra/urfvarfsen spar X: 

5. Ramesh's competitive exams would start from 21st Oct. 

6. Your Sushma auntie expired on September 9 last. She was 
unwell for some time. 

7. Since Reeta ' s marriage has been fixed on 9th January. I 
expect you to be here at least a week earlier to help me in 
the arrangements . 

8. Your nephew Bittoo is unhappy as you did'nt send him the 
promised watch. 

Aa U3I-UT6cn ch gA- aA YO: 

9. How are you doing in your new assignment? Is it really 
taxing?/Hope it is exciting . 

10. | hope you are taking proper care of your health . 

11. Tell Asha that | miss the delicious dosas prepared by her. 

12. How is Pintoo in his studies ? 
ya: fret HY areniar / seat Wene epxd gu wor AAMT che: 

13. | hope you would be punctual in your letter-writing to us 

and would come on Dussera. 

14. Be careful about your health in this rainy season and 

continue writing letters . 

15. Apply for your leave well in advance so that you are in 

time for Reeta’s marriage. 


— 


16. More when we meet. 
Sample Letter 


My dear Ram, 

It is surprising that since last one month you haven't cared to 
drop even a single letter to us. (2) Since Reeta's marriage has 
been fixed on 9th January, | expect you to be here at least a week 
earlier to help me in the arrangements. (7) | hope you are taking 
proper care of your health. (10) More when we meet. (16) 

With love, 

Yours affectionately, 


15 . RaRa uar: ole sie sra & dra 


( Family Letters: From Younger to Elder ) 


grerenaT 
D m A TL 


Uqehal We Ht etc &l 
Weal astfd gu Us ferar ch RUT cnr Solera che: 


. | was very happy to receive your letter after a long while. 

| was thrilled to receive the sweets sent by mummy 

through Mrs. Jindal . 

3. Have you people completely forgotten me? No letters ! 

4. | am writing this letter to ask you to send Rs. 250/ - for my 
fees at your earliest . 
fhe qufenma/urfvarfsen spazi 2: 

5. You will be glad to know that | have been selected in the 
debating group going to U.S.A. for one month. 

6. This year owing to extra-classes in Dussera holidays | 
won't be able to come. 

7. Tell Mohan Dada that | need a tennis racket as | have been 
selected in the college Tennis team. 

8. Asha wants to go to her parents place at Diwali. She will go 
only if you permit . 
Aa W3I-UT8 ch Hl pA- AA YS: 

9. Is Mummy O.K.? How is her arthritis ? 


N — 


10. I hope your blood-pressure must now be under control . 
11. Has Sarla auntie returned from Hardwar ? 
12. Would Munna be going to watch the cricket test match at 
Kotla ground ? 
Ga: fier cbr arreniamr/sqer Were Hed gu UA AAI che: 
13. | hope to come for 10 days in Christmas vacation . 
14. | might come there during this month for a day. 
15. Hope to talk to you over phone when I go to chacha ji's 
place. 
16. More when we meet. 
Sample Letter 


Respected Brother, 
| was very happy to receive your letter after a long while. (1) 
You will be glad to know that | have been selected in the debating 
group going to U.S.A. for one month. (5) Is Mummy O.K.? How is 
her arthritis? (9) More when we meet. (16) 
With regards to elders and love to youngers, 
Yours affectionately, 


16 . frafen/sexag scale A Safle ure us enr usen uor 
( Letters supplementing the queries arising out of 
your receiving of the Appointment/Interview 
Letters ) 


usc NM qud SONS 


Seear A ae Rar wer feu! ser qb axe Haa sie ue gi ghi RTI 
sid A sI Age Waals sit afe «gar 8l 


TARY Stat mA- hl SA Bt hl Waa Hebe chee gu AAN: 
1. | was glad to receive your query in response to my 
application . 
2. Delighted to receive the questionnaire sent by your office . 
3. Extremely pleased to get a favourable response from your 
side. 


Ja HET Ae cht TOYS chxd gu sat AAA Ul Sera TaTsa: 
. But your letter does not mention anything about the T.A. | 
am entitled to receive for travelling to attend the interview 


AR 


5. There appears to be some discrepancy between the grade 
given in the ad and the one given in your letter. 

6. Owing to my illness | won't be able to attend the interview 
on the scheduled date. Could | get a date fifteen days later 
than the scheduled one. 


ora A va aa A eT et At Sache eh Hed gu, yr AAA 
gaid gu wor chr aaa AA: 

7. Avidly awaiting the interview date/answer to my query . 

8. Looking forward to a bright future in your esteemed 
organisation . 

9. | hope you would kindly care to send the required 
clarifications on the mentioned points to enable me to 
attend the interview/or, join the concern. 

Sample Letter 


Sir, 
| was glad to receive your query in response to my 
application. (1) But your letter does not mention anything about 
the travelling allowance | am entitled to receive for travelling to 
attend the interview. (4) Avidly awaiting the interview date. (7) 
Yours faithfully, 


17 . test aq um f4-us ( Job Applications ) 


d 
ESR hE Ba E REIR va anhfaa quí 
atat 


èI amet ahadi aga HS Sut qur siz werqufa ue AR adt 81 03 
ua qi at ate a affare ald & usq danh quisi c enreur gah Ht STAT aT 
FaRo vel fhar sir AehaT | 


Ua hl WRU va gari A Afad, foret ament sa ens] & ar H aa 
gor gl: 


1. | have come to know through some reliable sources that 


you have a vacancy for the post of......in your renowned 
organisation . 

2. | come to know from your advertisement published in the 
Hindustan Times on......that you have vacancy for the post 
Ol ad in your esteemed organisation . 

3. Being given to understand by your advertisement in ......... 


a HOt aided cht Beane eife: 

4. Since | meet all the required qualifications and experience 
conditions, | wish to offer my candidature for the same and 
supply hereunder my details relevant to the job. 

5. In response to the aforementioned advertisement | wish to 
offer my candidature for the same and supply hereunder 
my particulars relevant to the job. 

6. As | possess the requisite qualification so | beg to offer my 
services for the same. 


aa soft utra enr fasparer feed gu feeit ate fasts & fera qt 
vir cht urefar AAA: 

7. | assure you, sir, that if selected | shall do my work most 
conscientiously . 

8. In case you select me | assure you that | will do my work 
very sincerely . 

9. If given the appointment | am sure I will prove an asset for 
your organisation . 

10. If you favour me with an appointment | shall do my best to 

work to the entire satisfaction of my superiors . 


Ha AGA WRI sugha Tater ASA: 
Name, Address, Date of Birth, Educational qualification, 


Experience, Extra-curricular activities etc. 
Sample Application 


Sir, 

| came to know from your advertisement published in the 
Hindustan Times of 8th August, 1986 that you have a vacancy for 
the post of Administrative Officer in your esteemed organisation. 
(2) Since | meet all the required qualifications and experience 
conditions. | wish to offer my candidature for the same and 


supply hereunder my details relevant to the job. (4) | assure you, 
sir, that if selected | shall do my work most conscientiously. (7) 


Name : Date of Birth : 

Address : Qualification : 
Experience : Extra-curricular Activities : 
Yours faithfully, 

18 . fSraaa-us ( Letters of Complaints ) 


T '| fam / Aha 
Uude cta c V ELEM AU MEE NE D 


gu, FS qé-qui à x fsresraa er one el ardt feng ea areal A ed o 
are 3er fast cht atra cht atst artes eft cbr ott afew 


Ua cht geste aA cencitte cht folzh cnxd gu Uo ch WÍd R AAA 
3 efe: 

. It is with great agony that | wish to bring to your kind 
notice the callousness shown by some employee of your 
Deptt. 

2. | am pained to draw your attention to the following lapse 

committed by your men. 


oq ure faa a ara anh aag: 

3. For the last fifteen days......... (mention the cause) and in 
spite of my several reminders no action has been taken by 
your men. 

4. In spite of my repeated oral complaints and your 
department’s oral assurances no concrete action has been 
taken yet to solve this problem. 

5. It is indeed sad that your department has turned a deaf ear 
to our written complaint followed by several reminders . 


oa dada ferum ht ate exe aot alas us gem We Het HI 
agiu aed gu Ua BAG chifsra: 

6. It is really surprising that such an efficient department as 
that of yours is not heeding to our complaints. Please get 
the needful done without any further loss of time. 

7. It is difficult to believe that such thing should have 


— 


happened under your efficient control. Please get the 
needful done at the earliest. 

8. | can hardly believe that a department like yours which is 
reputed for its efficiency should be taking so much time in 
doing the needful . 


qa enT «ramus f3renrara ch afte «x gt sm At Saas a: emer Arisa: 
9. | am quite hopeful that you will take a prompt action and 
oblige . 
10. I feel confident of receiving a favourable and helpful reply 


Sample Letter 


Dear Sir, 

It is with great agony that | wish to bring to your kind notice 
the callousness shown by your Deptt's personnel. (1) For the last 
fifteen days my phone is lying dead and in spite of several 
reminders no action has yet been taken by your men. (3) It is 
really surprising that such an efficient Deptt. as that of yours is 
not heeding to our complaints. Please get the needful done 
without any further loss of time. (6). 

Yours faithfully, 


19 . gea A amama-sueríeir À esfera us 
( Letters of Enquiry regarding Hotel 
Accommodation ) 


aE E RU IN eed USE ugad 
arg qué ar A Repa FTN gir aneut ufa seat d fda AA 


Ol Ue A Ares gl dt set axe Hda fear wir MRL stat fers wa at fora 
Uae fear sa RI 


uga aU arden gaf chi ust ara éifera: 

1. | shall be coming by the Delhi Express and arrive at your 
hotel around 5.30 A.M. 

2. | want you to book an A.C. room for me from 17th Oct to 
20th, both inclusive . 


3. Book a single bedded and sea facing room in your hotel 
betweem 17th Oct. to 20th Oct. from your time of check in 
and check out. 


a sR cls arach sare Barada gt at saenr at Aad dif: 

4. Please collect all my mail reaching your hotel before my 
arrival on 17th Oct. morning. 

5. Please make sure | get an air conditioned room. 

6. Please arrange a taxi to take me out around 10.30 A.M. the 
same day i.e. 17th October. 
aa Fa glect cht UtSt amt Hed gu uo erm AAA: 

7. | am sure this visit shall also be as comfortable as it was 
the last time. 

8. You are an added attraction for me to visit your city . 

Looking forward to a comfortable stay in your hotel . 

Sample Letter 


B 


Maurya Sheraton. 
New Delhi. 


Dear Sirs, 

| want to book an A.C. room for me from 17th to 20th Oct, both 
inclusive. (2) Please collect all my mail reaching your hotel before 
my arrival on 17th Oct. morning. (4) Please arrange a taxi to take 
me out around 10.30 A.M. the same day i.e. 17th October. (6) 


Looking forward to a comfortable stay in your hotel. (9) 
Yours truly, 
20 . dat A usr-quragn ( Letters to Banks ) 
ux fra ond 8, s4H um APY HAT, 
mage cht gA eat d» fore mA eat, fet da di al wm c 


gaa ear, ARI 3 us afecta, efe a fsrqe at alee a saat ferad 
STR oer at errasaret set sect Sart eeu 


UA AI MRAM Sa Jers Hl FIGS Hrd gu cns, fenum A GITU at oa 


feral uar È: 

1. | have recently moved into this town and opened a general 
store at the address given above. On the recommendation 
of my friend Vijay | wish to open a current account with 
your bank. 

2. | have been recently posted to (......) from (......). | am 
interested in opening a savings account in your bank. 

3. With the approach of Diwali we expect a big increase in the 
sales of our shop/company. As we have just entered this 
field the wholesale dealers are unwilling to give us the 
credit facility. Therefore we have to request for overdraft 
for Rs ...... 

4. | wish to inform you that | have been transferred to (......) 
This being the case it will not be possible for me to 
continue my account with your bank in future. Hence | 
request you to close my account. 

5. This is with reference to my personal discussion with you 
regarding overdraft. |, therefore, now request for allowing 
me to overdraw on my account (No......) up to Rs. 3000/- 
between 1st January, 1987 to 1st July 1987. 

6. | am writing to ask you to stop the payment of cheque 
(No......amount......) drawn payable to M/s Karan & Karan, 
Delhi as this cheque has been lost in the post. 


ata af tut ( Referee ) zr sraradt ( guarantor ) & arahat 
al at aes fara A aaar orga ehiferg ur Sach fera A AA: 

7. Please send me the necessary form and also let me know if 

any referee is required for opening a new account. 

8. | will provide references should you require them. 

9. We have debentures worth Rs......... which we are prepared 

to deposit as security . 

10. As | have no investments to offer as security, | should be 
grateful if you could make an advance against my 
personal security . 

11. As our past commitments regarding overdrafts have 
always been honoured hence we find no reason for you to 
turn down our proposal. 


HI MMs FA ht BAe une eife: 


12. I shall be grateful for an early reply . 

13. Hoping for a favourable reply. 

14. We shall highly appreciate a sympathetic response to our 
above request. 

15. We shall be grateful if you could grant the overdraft asked 


for . 
16. We should be highly thankful, if you could accede to our 
request. 
Sample letter 
Dear Sir, 


| have recently moved into this town and opened a general 
store at the address given above. On the recommendation of my 
friend Vijay | wish to open a current account with your bank. (1) 
Please send me the necessary form and also let me know if any 
referee is required for opening a new account. (7) | shall be 

grateful for an early reply. (12) 
Yours faithfully, 


21 . Am host ent Act ord aret us 


( Letters to an Insurance Company ) 


] ATST Tag eU E 
P mA dis 
Wfesquert sra a-ak A det 8, Suferu g« hol aol Wada gA enr erra 


ael-derae anita ce at dum vedi e siz zufenu Qd usb c sspe gi 
SW VaR & Us chest H FART gsm us ea xeu 


Wiener Ñ A-Aa cbr «pear 8 aa ye ehiforg, aufa Star fensrenT 
RIAT e squrífa: 


1. | want to have my life insurance policy for the sum of Rs 


2. | want to get my car insured by your company for Rs. 1 lakh 


3. | wish to have the house-holder's insurance policy covering 
both building and contents in the sums of (give the cost of 
the building) and (the cost of the contents) respectively . 


aa FAK SRI Veda Bfaenrant cht omen offer: 


4. We wish to take out insurance cover against loss of cash 
on our factory/shop premises by fire, theft or burglary . 

5. What rebate or concession you offer on an insurance policy 
for Rs. 2 lakhs ? 

6. Is there any loan-facility after a fixed period in the policy 
you offer ? 

7. What modes of premium payments you offer ? 

Claim È fava Ñ fera: 

8. | am sorry to report an accident to (mention the property 
insured). We estimate replacement cost of the damaged 
property at (give the amount ). 

9. | regret to report that a fire broke out in our factory stores 
last night. We estimate the damage to the stores at about 
(give the amount ). 

10. We regret to report that our employee (give name of the 
employee) has sustained serious injuries while doing his 
work. Doctors estimate that it will take him about a month 
to be fit to work again. 

ata amt cht aad ch fau a fered: 

11. Please arrange for your representative to call at our 
factory premises and let me know your instructions 

regarding the claim. 

12. Should your representative visit to inspect the damaged 
property, please let me know the day of his visit . 

13. We, therefore, wish to make a claim under the policy (give 
the name of the policy) and shall be glad if you send us 
the necessary claim form. 

Tala cht after ara ceed gu wor mime AAN: 

14. | hope you would care to send to me an early reply. 

15. Please answer this letter as soon as possible. 

16. An early reply to my query shall be greatly appreciated . 

17. Please send me particulars of your terms and conditions 
for the policy along with a proposal form, if required . 

18. Please quote your terms and conditions for providing the 
required cover. 

Sample Letter 


Dear Sir, 

| want to get my car insured by your company, for Rs. 1 lakh. 
(2) What modes of premium payments you offer? (7) Please send 
me particulars of your terms and conditions for the policy along 
with a proposal form, if required.(17) An early reply to my query 
shall be greatly appreciated. (16) 


Yours faithfully 
22 . fsreprara-usr: qamarísen 


( Letters of Complaints: Business ) 


m md cci. 
OMe Sf gare scale cnr aA fdeqgw A ct ch sme aot fend HT UST 


Select” fhar war 81 ug UA fags sitcaiRen Aof ch gld g Aha fens AI 
WRT TART St dh GIT cist Ut Sl Aad &l 


qa chi Spe arre usr-ureen |e afta ag cht aste e qa a Alferd: 

1. On....(date) | bought from......(place) an instant geyser 
manufactured by your renowned concern. 

2. Your salesmen delivered the (name the product) on...... 
(date) one instant geyser we had ordered . 

3. | was shocked to find the instant geyser purchased......on 
(date) at (place) by us did not function well . 


SIS Sa HAC cht ST cH Sao Sct gu stat Menard Tass: 

4. It is a matter of shame for your esteemed organisation to 
have brought out such products in the maket without 
proper quality control . 

5. |t is shocking to find the appliance having faulty wiring 
system. 

6. | am sorry to point out the defect in the geyser......(write 
your complaint ) 


sa aman e are fer amah Aaaa afte ae cht wre, us Barca 
hfs: 


7. | am confident that a reputed concern like that of yours 
can ill afford to lose your reputation and shall get the 
needful done at the earliest. 

8. | hope you would send your salesman/woman to replace 
the mentioned product of yours. 

9. Need | remind you that such product should be 
lifted/replaced without much fuss. 

oC Sample Letter 
(Name of the concern and its concerned officer) 


Dear Sir, 

On 10.9.86 | bought from the Diplomatic store an instant 
geyser manufactured by your reputed concern. (1) It is shocking 
to find the appliance having faulty wiring system. (5) | am 
confident that a reputed concern like that of yours can ill afford 
to lose your reputation and shall get the needful done at the 
earliest. (7) 

Yours faithfully, 


23 . Al Tq & Ua ( Letters of Apology ) 


abu RD ERES RUE UE d 
qur ae adi A TE, flee oft ufa fondi qun at aug gem 8 dl audio iam 


aA gl ola 81 Ua Ua frye ag A dea Hot os fey, SBA sa uit 
al Hort ol Het Se3TH gl fatact gl Sat el 


uga etal-OTaal chest HT chy AAA: 

1. My son informed me that my cat had eaten away your 
chickens. 

2. My wife told me about our driver’s ramming my car into 
your boundary wall . 
fhe armare AA: 

3. | am extremely sorry to know about it and render my 
sincere apologies . 

4. | apologise deeply for the inconvenience caused to you. 

5. My sincere apologies . 


T Mc Ese MTS crane ae 


6. Although it happened inadvertently yet | am prepared to 
compensate for your loss . 

7. | wish | were there to prevent it. Any way you can penalize 
me as you want. 

8. Kindly care to inform me the loss you have incurred owing 
to (name the culprit)........ this negligence. 


Ga: Celt Tete a gra enr fasrarer ferra: 


9. | promise that in future | shall be extra-vigilant to see it 
does not happen again. 

10. | have admonished my ........ and he will be careful in 

future . 

11. | assure you that such things will never happen in future . 
ora A OA: 8THT OPI chet gu Ua AA che: 

12. In the end I again ask for your forgiveness. 

13. Once again with profound apologies. 

14. Repeatedly | express my profuse apologies . 


Sample Letter 
Dear Sir, 

My wife told me about our driver's ramming my car into your 
boundary wall. (2) My sincere apologies. (5) Although it happened 
inadvertently yet | am prepared to compensate for your loss. (6) I 
assure you that such things will never happen in future. (11) Once 
again with profound apologies. (13) 

Yours faithfully, 


24 . pataa Gael us ( Letters on Official Matters ) 


Aaa aaa ae x ane aaa 
race ct wa fers eld ài fava uad e feng ure xb ote auth 


aga db pe A et Ghat 81 US ua ole, quye sik fefe sma-qur at gl 
Wed el 
UF enT SRAM sts care Aaaa ue ardt fafa A ce: 


1. AS your honoured self must be aware that | am working in 
ee Deptt. in the capacity of a Junior clerk. 


2. For the last twenty years | am the ..... ( position) in the 
factory. 

3. | am Officiating in the capacity of ........ for last two years. 
ofa UF feat ehT HIRT sra: 


6. On account of my health problems | would not be able to 


7. Owing to my ........ ( reason) | can not function in the same 
position any more. 
8. On health grounds | have been advised to leave this city . 
9. My family duties have constrained me to seek my transfer . 
aga sat Fara 4d gu qup ame uv aire: 
10. Looking at such a changed situation | won't be able to 
work in the present position . 
11. As such I request you to change my working/shift hours . 
12. In the light of the above | request you to transfer me to 
m ( section) or place. 
aTa A ara gara / Rnd us ererqsifeueen feram chest cht urefar SF ur 
SA che: 
13. Hence | request you to expedite/order my desired 
transfer to ......... 
14. You are, therefore, requested to release me at the earliest 


15. I pray you to consider my case sympathetically . 

16. In view of my loyalty and past performance | am sure you 
would condescend to grant me the desired wish. 

17. | am sure to get a sympathetic response from your side to 
my genuine problem. 

18. With earnest hope I crave your special sympathy in my 
case. 

Sample Letter 
Sir, 

As your honoured self must be aware | am working in Sales 
Deptt. in the capacity of a Junior Clerk. (1) Owing to my domestic 
problems | request you to change my place of work. (5) In the 
light of the above facts | pray you to transfer me to Purchase 
Deptt. (12) In view of my loyalty and past performance | am sure 
you would condescend to grant me the desired wish. (16) 

Yours faithfully, 


25 . Ha Hrferen eT Ua ARTER cni 


( Letters from a Landlord to a Tenant) 


Ast cb Wet Slat A farea a Aa Aleta cb su ora: Us aan sid ved 
8, ws Gal c sty uo enr a-ya sagen gl od $i dfe Ud at A 
fasty xeu A AT ake wp feet aaa ar sects gldT 8, Ha: SAA! AST GAA 


alt alee z4 Vat cht rer Cet ett urfau, ford 3 egeret ch festa 5 
adds a S4 Ach | 


Ueet amu ara feet fSreprara enr daw suai feeder own at wa 
gam 8 SAH ay à: 
. | feel constrained to inform you that due to recent increase 
in the house-tax, | have been left with no alternative but to 
increase the house rent by Rs. 50/-per month w.e.f. first of 
next month . 
2. It has come to my notice that your children make so much 
noise when they play that it causes disturbance to other 
tenants 
.l am in receipt of your letter regarding the leaking of the 
roof of your house. 
4. | have noted your complaint about the rent payment 
receipts . 
aa fSrenraa & Paro & fea feferg arrar feeder c us cr us 
Afa 

5. | hope you will not mind this increase in rent as | have 
retired from service recently and my only source of 
income is the house rent received from you. 
6. | am sure you will give the necessary instructions to your 
children in this connection . 

7.1 like to assure you that we are arranging for the necessary 
repairs at the earliest . 

8. The receipts in question will be issued on coming Monday. 


qa cht aarica feeder A agah chr ami we enxd gu AAN: 
9. | hope you won't find this increase burdensome. 
10. | hope you will be able to understand and appreciate my 
point of view. 
11.1 expect you to bear with me for a few days only. 
12. | am sure you will extend your cooperation as always. 
Sample Letter 


— 


UJ 


Dear Sir, 
| am in receipt of your letter regarding the leaking of the roof 
of your house. (3) | like to assure you that we are arranging for 
the necessary repairs at the earliest. (7) | expect you to bear with 
me for a few days only. (11) 
Yours sincerely, 


26 . Aan cht ars A Henra urfere ent us 


( Letters from the Tenant to the Landlord ) 


Ua cnr mAN aot fea sear Wenrqumfer ct sik d afe als us 
Aa à at Sas Gay xt ifs: 

1. | have to inform you that the roof of the house we are 
occupying leaks during rains causing great inconvenience 
to our family . 

2. | am sorry to point out that despite several reminders you 
haven't issued the rent payment receipts for the last three 
months . 

3. Please refer to your letter regarding increase in the rent of 
the house we are occupying. 

4. We have noted your complaint regarding our carelessness 
in switching off the light at the main gate. 
aa at fSrenraa eh Faro eh fee a Aa mifer e» us e Gara A 
fafa: 

5. Hence you are requested to get the necessary repairs 
done at the earliest. 

6. I, therefore, request you to issue the above mentioned 
receipts without any further delay . 

7. | regret to write that whatever cogent reason you may 
have for increasing the house rent but my financial means 
don't permit me to pay a higher rent. 

8. Rest assured that we will be careful in future regarding 
switching off the light at the main gate. 

Sid A AH Alles A AYR Gael TATE Wa Ux Tile 3: 

9. | hope you will understand our problem and cooperate. 

10. Hoping for a favourable reply . 

11. | am sure you will appreciate my financial problem and 


withdraw your rent increase proposal. 
12. We are sure that this assurance is enough to set to rest all 
your doubts in this regard . 
Sample Letter 
Dear Sir, 
| am sorry to point out that despite several reminders you 
haven't issued the rent payment receipts for the last three 
months. (2) |, therefore, request you to issue the above 
mentioned receipts without any further delay. (6) Hoping for a 
favourable reply. (10). 
Yours sincerely, 


Sa0ILUVdd 
HSIIDNS 


1. MEETING / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Hello. How are you? 

S2. Pretty well, thanks. And you? 
$1. I'm fine, thanks. 

S2. It'S good to see you again. 


Conversation B 


S1. Where have you been lately? 

S2. l've been busy with extra work. 

$1. l've had a lot of work to do too. 

S2. Yes. | haven't seen you for quite a while either. 


Conversation C 


$1. Hello. How's everything? 

S2. Fine, thanks. How about you? 
$1. Just fine. What's new? 

S2. Nothing much. 


Conversation D 

$1. I'm pleased to meet you. 

S2. The pleasure is mine. 

$1. I've heard John speak about you often. 
S2. Only good things, ! hope. 
Conversation E 

$1. Look who's here! 

S2. Are you surprised to see me? 

$1. Sure. | thought you were in Europe. 
S2. I was, but I got back yesterday. 
Exercise 1/ Line A4/ 


It's good to see you again. 


nice It's nice to see you again. 
wonderful It's wonderful to see you again. 
delightful It's delightful to see you again. 
marvelous It's marvelous to see you again. 
exciting It's exciting to see you again. 
Exercise 2/ Line A4/ 


It's good to see you again. 


meet you It'S good to meet you again. 


talk to you It'S good to talk to you again. 
be with you It'S good to be with you again. 
hear from you It'S good to hear from you again 


have a conversation with you It's good to have a conversation with you again. 
Exercise 3/ Line A4 / 


It'S good to see you again. 


Them It's good to see them again. 

all of you It'S good to see all of you again. 
everyone It'S good to see everyone again. 
John and her It's good to see John and her again. 
Mary and him It's good to see Mary and him again. 
Exercise 4/ Line A4 / 


It'S good to see you again. 


Today It'S good to see you again today. 

this week It's good to see you again this week. 
during our vacation It'S good to see you again during our vacation. 
so soon again It'S good to see you so soon again. 

after such a long time It'S good to see you after such a long time. 
Exercise 5 | Line A4/ 


It'S good to see you again. 


wonderful It's wonderful to see you again. 

meet It's wonderful to meet you again. 

all of you It's wonderful to meet all of you again. 

so soon again It's wonderful to meet all of you so soon again. 

be with all of you It's wonderful to be with all of you so soon again. 
Exercise 6 / Line B1 / 


Where have you been lately? 


recently Where have you been recently? 
since June Where have you been since June? 
this past week Where have you been this past week? 

for the last month Where have you been for the last month? 
since school finished Where have you been since school finished? 


Exercise 7 | Line B1 / 


Where have you been lately? 


John Where has John been lately? 

all of you Where have all of you been lately? 

your friend Mary Where has your friend Mary been lately? 
John and you Where have John and you been lately? 


everyone Where has everyone been lately? 


Exercise 8 | Line B1 / 


Where have you been lately? 


recently 

all of you 
since last July 
that student 
this past week 


Exercise 9 | Line B2/ 


Where have you been recently? 

Where have all of you been recently? 
Where have all of you been since last July? 
Where has that student been since last July? 
Where has that student been this past week? 


l've been busy, with extra work. 


tied up 

with business 

We 

completely involved 


Exercise 10 / Line B3 / 


l've been tied up with extra work 
l've been tied up with business 

We've been tied up with business 
We've been completely involved 


I've had a lot of work to do too. 


A great deal 
Finish 

also 

too much 
take care of 


Exercise 11 / Line B4/ 
| haven't seen you. 


for quite a while 
heard from you 
She 

Either 


Exercise 12 /| Line D1 / 
I'm pleased to meet you. 


Delighted 

to make your acquaintance 
happy 

so soon 

to have the pleasure of 
meeting you 


Exercise 13 / Line D3 / 


John speaks about you. 
John mentions you. 
John refers to you. 

John describes you. 
John inquires about you. 


l've had a great deal of work to do too. 

l've had a great deal of work to finish too 
l've had a great deal of work to finish also 
l've had too much work to finish also. 

l've had too much work to take care of also 


| haven't seen you for quite a while. 

| haven't heard from you for quite a while 

She hasn't heard from you for quite a while 
She hasn't heard from you for quite a while either. 


I'm delighted to meet you. 
I'm delighted to make your acquaintance 
I'm happy to make your acquaintance 
I'm happy to make your acquaintance so soon. 
I'm happy to have the pleasure of 
meeting you so soon. 


l've heard him speak about you. 
l've heard him mention you. 
l've heard him refer to you. 
l've heard him describe you. 
l've heard him inquire about you. 


John compliments you. 


Exercise 14 | Line E3 / 


I thought you were in Europe. 


the city 

at Sandy Beach 

school 

the office 

on the train to New York 


Exercise 15/ Line E4 / 
| got back yesterday. 


two days ago 
returned 

last Thursday 
I flew home 
on Friday 


l've heard him compliment you. 


| thought you were in the city 
| thought you were at Sandy Beach 
I thought you were at school 
| thought you were at the office 
| thought you were on the train to New York. 


| got back two days ago. 

| returned two days ago. 
| returned last Thursday. 
| flew home last Thursday. 

| flew home on Friday. 


2. PARTING / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Well, I have an appointment now. 
S2. I’m in quite a hurry too. 

S1. Good to see you. Goodbye,. 

S2. Goodbye. Take care of yourself. 


Conversation B 


$1.1 guess I'd better go now. 

S2. l've got to be going now too. 
$1. In that case, I'll be seeing you. 
S2. So long. See you later. 


Conversation C 


$1. It's getting late, and | have to go now. 
S2. We're sorry you have to leave. 

S1. Please excuse me, won't you? 

S2. Certainly. Come back soon. 


Conversation D 

$1. I’m glad to have met you. 

S2. Thank you. It was nice to have seen you. 
$1. I hope we can get together again. 

S2. Yes. I'll be looking forward to it. 
Conversation E 

S1. I think I have to leave now. 

S2. Must you go so soon? 

S3. I'm afraid I really have to. 

S4. Well, it was fun to get together again. 


Exercise 1 / Line A1 / 


| have an appointment now. 


meeting | have a meeting now. 

date | have a date now. 
engagement | have an engagement now. 
class l have a class now. 


Exercise 2 / Line A1 / 


| have an appointment now. 


soon 
very shortly 

in a few minutes 
an hour from now 


| have an appointment soon. 
| have an appointment very shortly. 
| have an appointment in a few minutes. 
| have an appointment an hour from now. 


this evening 
Exercise 3 | Line A1 / 
| have an appointment now. 


meeting 
soon 
engagement 
very shortly 
date 


Exercise 4/ Line B1 / 
| guess I'd better go now. 


right away 

very soon 

right now 

in a minute or two 


Exercise 5 / Lines B1 and E1 / 
I think I'd better go now. 


I should 

| ought to 
| have to 
I've got to 
| must 


Exercise 6 / Line B1 / 
| guess I'd better go now. 


think 

| ought to . 
leave 

right away 
should 
quite soon 


Exercise 7 / Line C1 / 
It's getting late. 


Dark 

Outside 

much colder 
It's been getting 
Cloudier 

a lot 


Exercise 8 / Line C1 / 


| have an appointment this evening. 


| have a meeting now. 

| have a meeting soon. 

| have an engagement soon. 
| have an engagement very shortly. 

| have a date very shortly. 


| guess I'd better go right away. 
| guess I'd better go very soon. 
| guess I'd better go right now. 

| guess 1'd better go in a minute or two. 


I think I should go now. 
I think | ought to go now. 
I think I have to go now. 
I think I've got to 'go now. 
I think | must go now. 


I think I'd better go now. 
I think | ought to go now. 
I think I ought to leave now. 
I think | ought to leave right away. 
I think I should leave right away. 
I think | should leave quite soon. 


It's getting dark. 

It's getting dark outside. 

It's getting much colder outside. 

It's been getting much colder outside 
It's been getting much cloudier outside. 
It's been getting a lot cloudier outside. 


| have to go now. 


quite soon 

must 

leave 

in a few minutes 
l've got to 
Return 


Exercise 9 / Line E4 / 


It was fun to get together again. 


exciting 

meet each other 
once more 

talk to each other 
pleasant 


| have to go quite soon 

| must go quite soon 

| must leave quite soon 

| must leave in a few minutes 

l've got to leave in a few minutes 
l've got to return in a few minutes 


It was exciting to get together again. 

It was exciting to meet each other again. 

It was exciting to meet each other once more. 
It was exciting to talk to each other once more. 

It was pleasant to talk to each other once more. 


3. DO YOU SPEAK ENGLISH?/ 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Do you speak English? 

S2. Only a little, and not very well. 

S3. Do you know many words? 

S4. No, I don't. Only the important words. 


Conversation B 


S1. Does your brother speak English? 
S2. Well, he speaks a little English. 

S1. Do your sisters speak English? 

S2. Yes, they do. They speak it very well. 


Conversation C 


$1. Can I help you? 

S2. Yes. | speak only French. 

$1. I'm sorry, but | don't understand French. 
S2. Please find someone who speaks French. 


Conversation D 

$1. What's the matter? 

S2. | don't speak English. 

S3. Do you need some kind of help? 
S4. Yes, but I can't explain it in English. 
Conversation E 

$1. Do you think English is easy? 

S2. No, I don't. 


$1. Why don't you think so? 
S2. Because | don't understand it. 


Exercise 1 | Lines A1 and B1/ 


Do you speak English? 


your brother Does your brother speak English? 
your sisters Do your sisters speak English? 

Mr. .Brown Does Mr. Brown speak English? 
the lawyers Do the lawyers speak English? 

the girl Does the girl speak English? 


Exercise 2 | Lines A1 and B1/ 


Do you speak English? 


Greek 
Spanish 
Italian 
Portuguese 


Exercise 3 | Lines A1 and B4/ 
Do you speak English? 


fluently 
rapidly 
very well 
correctly 


Exercise 4 | Lines A1, B1, B4/ 
Do you speak English? 


Japanese 
your brother 
fluently 
Greek 

your sisters 


Exercise 5 | Line C1 / 
Can I help you? 

any of you 

We 

Assist 

with anything 

you two 


Exercise 6 / Line CA | 


Do you speak Greek? 
Do you speak Spanish? 
Do you speak Italian? 
Do you speak Portuguese? 


Do you speak English fluently? 
Do you speak English rapidly? 

Do you speak English very well? 

Do you speak English correctly? 


Do you speak Japanese? 
Does your brother speak Japanese? 

Does your brother speak Japanese fluently? 
Does your brother speak Greek fluently? 
Do your sisters speak Greek fluently? 


Can | help any of you? 
Can we help any of you? 

Can we assist any of you? 

Can we assist any of you with any thing? 
Can we assist you two with anything? 


Please find someone who speaks French. 


get 

bring 

ask for 
direct me to 
take me to 


Exercise 7 | Line CA | 


Please get someone who speaks French. 

Please bring someone who speaks French. 

Please ask for someone who speaks French. 

Please direct me to someone who speaks French. 
Please take me to someone who speaks French. 


Please find someone who speaks French. 


German 
Turkish 
Arabic 
Chinese 


Exercise 8 | Line CA | 


Please find someone who speaks German. 

Please find someone who speaks Turkish. 
Please find someone who speaks Arabic. 

Please find someone who speaks Chinese. 


Please find someone who speaks French. 


bring 
Arabic 
ask for 
German 
take me to 


Exercise 9 | Line E1/ 
Do you think English is easy? 


hard 
difficult 
simple 
complicated 


Exercise 10 / Line D2/ 
| don't speak English. 


The man 
fluently 
The boys 
very well 
understand 


Please bring someone who speaks French. 

Please bring someone who speaks Arabic. 

Please ask for someone who speaks Arabic. 
Please ask for someone who speaks German. 
Please take me to someone who speaks German. 


Do you think English is hard? 
Do you think English is difficult? 
Do you think English is simple? 
Do you think English is complicated? 


The man doesn't speak English. 

The man doesn't speak English fluently. 

The boys don't speak English fluently. 

The boys don't speak English very well. 

The boys don't understand English very well. 


4. DAILY ACTIVITIES / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. What time do you get up? , 

$2.1 get up about seven fifteen. 

S1. What time is breakfast at your house? 
S2. Breakfast is always at a quarter to eight. 


Conversation B 


$1. What do you usually do in the afternoon? 

S2. We usually study or read. 

$1. What do you generally do over the weekend? 
S2. We generally enjoy sports and visit friends. 


Conversation C 


S1. Do you ever go to museums? 

S2. I go every now and then. 

S1. What kinds of things do you like to see? 
S2. | enjoy seeing statues and old paintings. 


Conversation D 

S1.Do you watch television very often? 

S2. Well, | sometimes watch it in the evening. 

$1. Did you watch television last night? 

S2. Yes, | did. | saw several good programs. 
Conversation E 

$1. Do you ever listen to the radio? 

S2.Certainly. In fact, | listen practically every night. 
SI. What's your favorite program? 

$2.1 like the Eleven O'clock Theater best of all. 


Exercise1/ Line A1 / 


What time do you get up? 


have breakfast What time do you have breakfast? 
leave home What time do you leave home? 
leave for work What time do you leave for work? 

return home What time do you return home? 

go to bed What time do you go to bed? 


Exercise-2 / Lines Al and A2/ 


| get up at seven fifteen. What time do you get up? 
| have breakfast about eight fifteen. What time do you have breakfast? 


| leave home at a quarter to nine. 
| go to bed about eleven o'clock. 


Exercise 3 / Lines Al and A3 / 


What time do you have breakfast? 
What time do you go to school? 
What time do you get to the office? 
What time do you eat lunch? 

What time do you leave for home? 


Exercise 4 / Line D1 / 


Do you watch television very often? 
How often do you watch television? 
Does John watch television very often? 
How often does John watch television? 
Do the boys watch television very often? 
How often do the boys watch television? 


What time do you leave home? 
What time do you go for bed? 


When do you have breakfast? 
When do you go to school? 
When do you get to the office? 
When do you eat lunch? 
When do you leave for home? 


Yes, | do. 

| watch it twice a week 

Yes, he does. 

He watches it twice a week. 
Yes, they do. 

They watch it twice a week. 


Exercise 5 | Line D3 


Did you watch television last night? 
Did you listen to the radio last 

Did you go to a movie last night? 
Did you go to the library last night? 
Did you attend a concert last night? 
Did you visit a museum last night? 


Exercise 6 / Line A4 / 


He's happy. 

They're at home. 

She's there. 

I'm very nervous. 

You're in your office. 
They're quite busy. 

We're serious about things. 


Exercise 7 / Lines B2 and B4 / 


He writes carefully. 

They practice at home. 
She reads popular novels. 
| watch television here. 
He enjoys seeing movies. 
They leave home early. 
We get up before eight. 


Exercise 8 / Lines A4 and B2/ 


He's kind to them. 
They help her. 

We're busy on Friday. 
| work extra hours. 
They're polite to us. 


Yes, | did. | watched television last night. 
Yes, | did. I listened to the radio last night. 


Yes, | did. | went to a movie last night. 


Yes, | did. | went to the library last 
Yes, | did. | attended concert last 
Yes, | did. | visited a museum last 


He's usually happy 

They're usually at home 
She's usually there. 

I'm usually very nervous 
You're usually in your Office. 
They're usually quite busy. 
We're usually serious about things. 


He usually writes carefully. 
They usually practice at home. 
She usually reads popular novels. 
| usually watch television here. 
He usually enjoys seeing movies. 
They usually leave home early. 
We usually get up before eight. 


He's always kind to them. 
They always help her. 

We're always busy on Friday. 
| always work extra hours. 
They're always polite to us. 


He drinks black coffee. 
She's calm about things. 


Exercise 9 / Lines A4 and B2/ 


He always works hard. 
They're always late. 

She's always serious. 

They always speak English. 
He always writes carefully. 


She's always patient with him. 


They always wait for her. 


He always drinks black coffee. 
She's always calm about things. 


Does he always work hard? 
Are they always late-? 
Is she always serious? 
Do they always speak English? 
Does he always write carefully? 
Is she always patient with him? 
Do they always wait for her? 


5. ASKING ABOUT 
ACTIVITIES/CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. When did you eat lunch today? 
S2. | ate from twelve to one. 

$1. Where did you have your lunch? 
S2. | had it at Pete's Restaurant today. 


Conversation B 


$1. Did you a good time at party? 

S2. We had a wonderful time. 

$1. It was really a lot of fun. 

S2. We ought to have another party like that soon. 


Conversation C 

$1. Did you work at home last night? 

S2. Yes.l washed the dishes and cleaned the house. 
$1. Did you do anything else? 

S2. Yes. | listened to the radio for a while. | 


Conversation D 

S1. Did you have a good time last night? 
S2. Yes.| had a wonderful time. 

$1. You'll probably have fun tomorrow too. 
S4. I'm sure I'll have an excellent time. 
Conversation E 

S1. Where did you go? 

S2. We went to a beautiful beach. 

$1. Did you swim in the ocean? 

S2. Yes, but we swam close to the shore 


Exercise 1/ Line Al / 


When did you eat lunch today? 


have the meeting When did you have the meeting today? 
Where Where did you have the meeting today? 

meet your friends Where did you meet your friends today? 

What time What time did you meet your friends today? 
leave for home What time did you leave for home today? 


Exercise 2 / Line B3/ 
It was really a lot of fun. 


certainly It Was certainly a lot of fun. 


a great deal of It was certainly a great deal of fun. 


definitely It 'was definitely a great deal of fun. 
lots of It was definitely lots of fun. 
actually It was actually lots of fun. 


Exercise 3 / line C1 


Did you work at home last night? 


at the office Did you work at the office last night? 
Yesterday Did you work at the office yesterday? 
at school Did you work at school yesterday? 
this morning Did you work at school this morning? 

at the Library Did you work at the library this morning? 


Exercise 4 / Lines E3 and E4/ 


Did you swim in the ocean? Yes, we did. We swam in the ocean. 

Did she go to the store? Yes, she did. She went to the store. 

Did they write in their office? Yes, they did. They wrote in their office. 

Did he read at the library"? Yes, he did. He read at the library. 

Did we sing at school? Yes, you did. You sang at school. 


Did Tom and you sleep at home? Yes, we did. We slept at home. 


6. WHAT DID YOU DO? / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Where did you go after lunch? 
S2. I went to the public library. 

$1. Which one did you go to? 

S2. | went to the one at 42nd Street. .. 


Conversation B 


$1. What did you do last night? 

$2. | watched television. 

S1. Where did you watch it? 

$2. | watched it here- in the recreation room. 


Conversation C 


$1. Was that television program interesting? 
S2. | thought it was very boring. 

$1. What did your friends think of it? 

S2. They were bored too. 


Conversation D 


$1.1 went to a lecture last night. 
S2.What was it about? 
S1.Society and modern art 

$2.1 wish I'd gone with you. 


Conversation E 


S1. We went to the movies the night before last. 
S2. What did you see? 

S1. We saw a film about cowboys and Indians. 
S2. Don't you ever get tired of those westerns? 


7. TALKING ABOUT 


ACTIVITIES/CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Where have you been? 

S2. l've been to the movies. 

S1. What did you see? 

$2. | saw an Italian movie about life in Sicily. 


Conversation B 
S1. What places have you seen so far? 


S2. l've been to almost all the museums. 
S1. Have you gone to any parks yet? 


S2. No, I haven't. | haven't had enough time for that. 


Conversation C 


$1. Let's meet at your house tonight. 

S2. O.K. That sounds fine. 

S1. I've forgotten how to get to your house. 

S2. Just take the Tenth Street bus to Third Avenue. 


Conversation D 


S1. Let's watch television for a while. 

S2: All right, but let's finish this work first. 
$1. Oh, let's not do the work right now. 
S2. You're just lazy, in my opinion. 


Conversation E 


$1. I can't hear the television set. 

S2. Why don't you sit closer? 

$1. I'm right beside it now. 

S2. Why don't you turn up the volume? 


8. EVENING ACTIVITIES/CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Let's go the movies tonight. 

S2. Fine.l don't have anything else to do. 

$1. What would you like to see? 

S2. Why don't we look in the movie section of the newspaper? 


Conversation B 


S1. Where are you going tonight? 

S2. I'm going to the political rally for Senator Smith. 
$1. Sounds interesting. Can we go with you? 

S2. Certainly. Meet me here at eight fifteen. 


Conversation C 


S1. Would you like to go to the concert with me tonight? 
S2. Yes. Thank you very much. 

S1. Would you like to go at about eight o'clock? 

S2. That would be fine. 


Conversation D 


$1. What are you going to do tonight? 
S2. | haven't decided yet. 

$1. Would you like to go to the movies? 
S2. Can | call you and tell you later? 


Conversation E 
$1. Would you like to go to the movies tonight? 
S2. I'd rather stay home and watch television. 


$1. Are there going to be any good programs tonight? 
S2. Yes. There's going to be a good play on channel 4. 


9. GENERAL ACTIVITIES/CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation Drill A 


S1.Please sit down and talk to me. 


S2.Are you (A)? 
S1.Yes, | am. What are you doing? 
S2.At the moment, I'm (B) 


(A) 

typing a letter 
painting a picture 
reading the paper 
watching television 
listening to a record 
working on something 
writing a report 
solving a puzzle 


Conversation Drill B 


$1. What do you want to do tonight? 


S2. Would you like to (A)? 
$1. That would be nice. 
S2. There's a good (B) 


(A) 

watch television 

go bowling with us 
see a movie 

listen to the radio 
attend a concert 

hear some folk music 
go to a play 

look for paintings 


(B) 
looking for some one 
just walking around 
waiting for a friend 
just resting a bit 
getting ready for dinner 
doing my work 
practicing English with You 
relaxing for a few minutes 


(B) 

program on channel 3 
bowling alley nearby 

show at the corner theater 
comedy on station WXQZ 

orchestra at the auditorium 
group of musicians at the Star Club 
play which just opened 
art gallery on Eighth Street 


10.MEETING AT THE TRAIN 
STATION/CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. l've got to go to the train station. 

S2. What do you have to go for? 

$1. To meet my cousin from Washington. 
S2. Let me take you in my car. 


Conversation B 

$1. Did you get to the station on time? 

S2. We did, but we were almost late. 

S1. How close was it? 

S2. We got on the train just as it was starting. 
Conversation C 

$1. Did your cousin arrive on time? 

S2. No. He was an hour late. 

$1. Did you meet him at the station? 

S2. I was right there on the platform when the train came. 
Conversation D 

S1. Where's my bag? 

S2. Here it is. 

S1.Where's my briefcase? 

S2. There it is-over there. 

Conversation E 

S1. Do you have your suitcases? 

S2. l've got one of them with me. 

S1. Where are the rest of them? 

S2. | checked my two other ones at the baggage room. 
Exercise 1 | Line A1/ 


l've got to go to the train station. 


| must | must go to the train station. 

have to | have to go to the train station. 

ought to | ought to go to the train station. 
should | should go to the train station. 

I'm supposed to I'm supposed to go to the train station. 


Exercise 2 | Line A2/ 


What do you have to go for? 
What did you have to return for? 
What are you going to leave for? 
What are you going back for? 
What will you do that for? 

What have you done it for? 


Exercise 3 | Line A4 / 


Please let me take you to your car. 
Please let me carry your suitcase. 
Please let me drive you to school. 
Please let me help you with that. 


Why do you have to go? 
Why did you have to return? 


Why are you going to leave? 
Why are you going back? 
Why will you do that? 

Why have you done it? 


Let me take you to your car 
Let me carry your suitcase 
Let me drive you to school 
Let me help you with that 


Please let me return the book for you Let me return the book for you. 
Exercise 4 | Line B1 / 


Did you get to the station on time? 


the airport Did you get to the airport on time? 

late Did you get to the airport late? 
arrive at Did you arrive at the airport late? 
the theater Did you arrive at the theater late? 

early Did you arrive at the theater early? 
Exercise 5 | Line B4/ 


We got on the train just as it was starting. 

the bus We got on the bus just as it was starting. 
before it left We got on the bus just before it left. 

the airplane We got on the airplane just before it left. 

a minute or two early We got on the airplane just a minute or two early. 
Exercise 6 / Line C1 / 


Did your cousin arrive on time? 


aunt Did your aunt arrive on time? 
uncle Did your uncle arrive on time? 

nephew Did your nephew arrive on time? 
niece Did your niece arrive on time? 
grandmother Did your grandmother arrive on time? 


Exercise 7 | Line C 1/ 


Did your cousin arrive on time? 


come Did your cousin come on time? 
get there Did your cousin get there on time? 
return Did your cousin return on time? 

leave Did your cousin leave on time? 

get back Did your cousin get back on time? 


Exercise 8 | Line C1 / 


Did your cousin arrive on time? 


late Did your cousin arrive late? 

too late Did your cousin arrive too late? 

early Did your cousin arrive too early? 

before departure Did your cousin arrive before departure? 


Exercise 9 | Line C 1/ 


Did your cousin arrive on time? 


uncle Did your uncle arrive on time? 
get back Did your uncle get back on time? 
early Did your uncle get back early? 
nephew Did your nephew get back early? 


Exercise 10 | Line E2 | 


l've got one of them with me. 


my suitcases l've got one of my suitcases with me. 

a couple l've got a couple of my suitcases with me. 
my packages l've got a couple of my packages with me. 
several l've got several of my packages with me. 


my things l've got several of my things with me. 


11. ASKING QUESTIONS AT THE 
TRAIN STATION / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. How do you get home every day? 

S2. | take the commuter train to Westport. 

$1. Isn't it rather expensive going by train? 

S2. No. | buy a twenty-trip commuter ticket each month. 


Conversation B 


S1. Can you give me some information? 
S2. You're at the right place. 

S1. I want to go to Washington. 

S2. The next train leaves at four thirty. 


Conversation C 


$1. How soon does the train leave? 
S2. It leaves in ten minutes. 

$1. Do I have time to check my bags? 
S2. I don't think you do. 


Conversation D 


S1.At what time does the next train leave for the city? 
S2.There's one at four and another at four forty-five. 
S1.What's the fare? 

S2.It's eight fifty including tax. 


Conversation E 


$1. How much is the fare to Miami? 

S2. A hundred fifty dollars round trip. 
S3. What time does the next train leave? 
S4. one leaves at six thirty on track 31. 


12.MEETING AT THE AIRPORT / 


Conversation A 


S1.Where wm you meet your friends? 


$2.I'll meet them at the airport 
S1.When will they get there? 
$2.1 don't know yet. 


Conversation B 


CONVERSATIONS 


S1. When are you meeting your friends? 
S2. I'm meeting them at eight o'clock tomorrow night. 


S1. How are they getting here? 
S2. They're coming by air. 


Conversation C 


$1. Is this Southwestern Airlines? 
S2. Yes. May I help you? 


$1. Can you tell me when flight 439 will arrive? 


S2. One moment, please. I'll check. 


Conversation D 


$1. All the incoming flights are listed on that board. 

S2. I see they expect Bill's flight to be twenty minutes late. 

$1. Do they have an arrival gate listed? 

S2. No. They'll probably list it about ten minutes before arrival. 


Conversation E 


S1. Well! How was your trip? 
S2. It was very smooth and fast. 


$1. Could you see the mountains from the plane? 
S2. Yes. The visibility was excellent all the way. 


Exercise 1 | Line AI / 


Where will you meet your friends? 


See Where will you see your friends? 
find Where will you find your friends? 
wait for Where will you wait for your friends? 
take Where will you take your friends? 
drive Where will you drive your friends? 

leave Where will you leave your friends? 


Exercise 2 | Line A1 / 


Where will you meet your friends? 


cousin 
relatives 
parents 
brother 
sisters 
uncle 
aunt 


Exercise .3 | Line A1 / 


Where will you meet your cousin? 
Where will you meet Your relatives? 
Where will you meet your parents? 
Where will you meet your brother? 
Where will you meet your sisters? 
Where did you meet your uncle? 
Where did you meet your aunt? 


Where will you meet your friends? 


parents 

see 

When 

cousins 

get together with 


Exercise 4 | Line A2 / 


I'll meet them at the airport. 


You'll 
We'll 
She'll 
They'll 
He'll 


Exercise 5/ Line A2/ 

I'll met them at the airport. 
the train station 

the bus station 

the terminal 

the ticket window 


the entrance 


Exercise 6 / Line A2/ 


I'll meet them at the airport. 


the bus station 
We'll 

wait for 

the ticket window 
She'll 

see 


Exercise 7 | Lin B2 
/ 


Where will you meet your parents? 
Where will you see your parents? 
When will you see your parents? 
When will you see your cousins? 
When will you get together with you cousins? 


You'll meet them at the airport. 

We'll meet them at the airport. 

She'll meet them at the airport. 
They'll meet them at the airport. 

He'll meet them at the airport. 


I'll meet them at the train station. 
I'll meet them at the bus station. 
I'll meet them at the terminal. 

I'll meet them at the ticket window. 
I'll med them at the entrance. 


I'll meet them: at the bus station. 

We'll meet them at the bus station. 

We'll wait for them at the bus station. 
We'll wait for them at the ticket window . 
She'll wait for them at the ticket window. 
She'll see them at the ticket window. 


When are you meeting your friends? 


seeing 


When are you seeing your friends? 


visitors When are you seeing your visitors? 


Where Where are you seeing your visitors? 
taking Where are you taking your visitors? 
guests Where are you taking your guests? 
Why Why are you taking your guests? 
Exercise 8 | Line B2/ 


I'm meeting them at eight o'clock tomorrow night. 


eight oh-five I'm meeting them at eight oh-five tomorrow night. 
eight thirty I'm meeting them at eight thirty tomorrow night. 

a quarter to nine I'm meeting them at a quarter to nine tomorrow night 
ten to nine I'm meeting them at ten to nine tomorrow night. 
Midnight I'm meeting them at midnight tomorrow night. 
Exercise 9 / Line B2/ 


I'm meeting them at eight o'clock tomorrow night. 


tomorrow morning I'm meeting them at eight o'clock tomorrow morning. 
Friday night I'm meeting them at eight o'clock Friday night. 

Friday morning I'm meeting them at eight o'clock Friday morning. 
tonight I'm meeting them at eight o'clock tonight. 

this morning I'm meeting them at eight o'clock this morning. 


Exercise 10 / Line B2/ 


I'm meeting them at eight o'clock tomorrow night. 


Tuesday night I'm meeting them at eight o'clock Tuesday night. 

We're We're meeting them at eight o'clock Tuesday night. 

eight thirty We're meeting them at eight thirty Tuesday night. 

Her We're meeting her at eight thirty Tuesday night. 

Morning We're meeting her at eight thirty Tuesday morning. 


13.GETTING INFORMATION AT 
THE AIRPORT / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. At what time does the next plane to London leave? 
S2. The next one is flight 12 at eleven fifty-five. 

$1. What's the next one after that? 

S2. Flight 21 at one oh-five. 


Conversation B 


$1. How often is there a flight to Paris? 
S2. We have flights to Paris every hour. 
$1. Are they nonstop flights 

S2. Yes. Direct to Paris. 


Conversation C 


$1. Could | make a reservation for flight 10 to Tokyo? 
S2. I'm sorry, but everything is taken. 

S1. How about the next flight-tomorrow at two o'clock? 
S2. Yes. | can give you a reservation on that. 


Conversation D 


$1. I'd like to check in for the flight to New York. 

S2. Fine. Do you have your ticket and passport? 

$1. Yes. Here's my ticket, and I'll get out my passport. 
S2. Would you please put your baggage on the scales? 


Conversation E 


$1. How long is the flight from New York to Washington? 

S2. Well, supposedly an hour, but it's sometimes longer. 

S1. How often are there flights to Washington from New York? 
S2. There's. one every hour. 


14. GETTING TO THE HOTEL / 


Conversation A 


S1. What's a good hotel in this town? 
S2. The Jefferson Hotel is good. 

S1. How far is it from here? 

S2. It's quite close-about four blocks. 


Conversation B 


S1. Where are you staying? 

S2. We're staying at an excellent hotel. 
S1. What's the name of the hotel? 

S2. The Eastern Hotel. 


Conversation C 
$1. How long will you be in New York? 


S2. I'll be here about two weeks. 
$1. Where are you going to stay? 


S2. I'm going to stay at the Madison Hotel. 


Conversation D 


$1. I'd like a single room) please. 
S2. Do you want a room with a bath? 
S1. Yes. please. Do you have one? 


S2. Yes. We have one at ten dollars a day. 


Conversation E 


S1. I have a reservation 'for a room here. 
S2. Yes. You're in room 341 on the third floor. 


S1. Can take the elevator over there? 


S2. Yes, and turn right when you get off the elevator. 


Exercise 1/ Line A1 / 


What's a good restaurant in this town? 


CONVERSATIONS 


jewelry store What's a good jewelry store in this town? 
flower shop What's a good flower shop in this town? 

motel What's a' good motel in this town? 

barber shop What's a good barber shop in this town? 

dress shop What's a good dress shop in this town? 
clothing store What's a good clothing store in this town? 


Exercise 2 | Line A1/ 


What's a good restaurant in this town? 


city 
neighborhood 
area 

district 

near here 


Exercise 3 | Line A1 / 


What's a good restaurant in this city? 
What's a good restaurant in this neighborhood? 
What's a good restaurant in this area? 
What's a good restaurant in this district? 
What's a good restaurant near here? 


What's a good restaurant in this town? 


hardware store 
area 

grocery store 
near here 
jewelry store 


Exercise 4 | Line A3/ 
How far is it from here? 
from here to the hotel 
How many blocks 

from the station 

How many miles 


to the next city 


Exercise 5 | Line B2/ 


What's a good hardware store in this town? 

What's a good hardware store in this area? 
What's a good grocery store in this area? 

What's a good grocery store near here? 
What's a good jewelry store near here? 


How far is it from here to the hotel? 
How many blocks is it from here to the hotel? 
How many blocks is it from the station to the hotel? 
How many miles is it from the station to the hotel? 
How many miles is it from the station to the next city? 


We're staying at an excellent hotel. 


living 
wonderful 
resort 
vacationing 


Exercise 6 | Line C 1/ 


We're living at an excellent hotel. 

We're living at a wonderful hotel. 
We're living at a wonderful resort. 
We're vacationing at a wonderful resort. 


How long will you be in New York? 


at the conference 
How many days 
in Japan 

weeks 

on the boat 


Exercise 7 | Line C 4/ 


How long will you. be at the conference? 
How many days will you be at the conference? 
How many days will you be in Japan? 

How many weeks will you be in Japan? 

How many weeks will you be on the boat? 


I'm going to stay at the Madison Hotel. 


We're. 


We're going to stay at the Madison Hotel. 


Central Motel We're going to stay at the Central Motel. 

She's She's going to stay at the Central Motel. 

a friend's house She's going to stay at a friend's house. 
Exercise 8 | Line D2 / 


Do you want a room with a bath? 


without Do you want a room without a bath? 
prefer Do you prefer a room without a bath? 
with two baths Do you prefer a room with two baths? 
a suite Do you prefer a suite with two baths? 

Would you like Would you like a suite with two baths? 
Exercise 9 | Line E2/ 


You're in room 3441 on the third floor. 


576 You're in room 576 on the fifth floor. 
777 You're in room 777 on the seventh floor. 
894 You're in room 894 on the eighth floor. 


1201 You're in room 1201 on the twelfth floor. 


15. FINDING ONE'S HOTEL / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Where's the hotel, please? 

S2. It's on Main Street. 

$1. Where's that? 

S2. It's the next street straight ahead. 


Conversation B 


S1. Can you tell me where the hotel is? 
S2. It's in the next block. 

$1. On this side or the other side? 

S2. This side. Straight ahead of you. 


Conversation C 


S1. I want to go to the Beachside Hotel. 

S2. Do you have a map? 

S1. Yes, | do. Here it is 

S2. The hotel is right there —at that intersection. 


Conversation D 

$1. Excuse me. I'm lost. 

S2. Where do you live? 

$1. I live at Royal Hotel. 

S2. The Royal Hotel is two blocks that way. 
Conversation E 

S1. Can you help me, please? 

S2. What's the matter? 

S1. Where is the grand hotel on this map? 
S2. It is right here-right next to the train station. 
Exercise 1/ Line A1 / 


Where's the hotel, please? 


the drugstore Where's the drugstore, please? 

the post office Where's the post office, please? 

the police station Where's "the police station, please? 
the library Where's the library, please? 

the center of town Where's the center of town, please? 


Exercise 2 | Line A4 / 


It's the next street straight ahead. 


first 
second 
third 
fourth 
fifth 


Exercise 3 | Line A4 / 
It's straight ahead. 


around the corner 

two blocks from here 
past the post office 
near the library, 

right after the stoplight 


Exercise 4 | Line B1 / 


Where's the hotel? 

Where's the drugstore? 
Where's the post office? 
Where's the police station? 
Where's the library? 
Where's the center of town? 


Exercise 5 | Lines B2 and C4! 
The hotel is in the next block. 


on Main Street 

near the police station 
across the street 
three blocks away 

at the intersection 

by the post office 

on Park Avenue 


Exercise 6 / Line C1 / 


| want to go to the Beachside Hotel. 


the Central Drugstore 

the Memorial Library 
Penny's Department Store 
the Park Avenue Pharmacy 
the J. F. Kennedy Airport 


Exercise 7 | Line DA / 


It's the first street straight ahead. 
It's the second street straight ahead. 
It's the third street straight ahead. 
It's the fourth street straight ahead. 
It's the fifth street straight ahead. 


It'S around the corner. 
It'S two blocks from here 
It'S past the post office. 

It's near the library. 
It's right after the stoplight. 


Can you tell me where the hotel is? 

Can you tell me where the drugstore is? 
Can you tell me where the post office is? 
Can you tell me where the police station is? 
Can you tell me where the library is? 
Can you tell me where the center of town is? 


The hotel is on Main Street. 

The hotel is near the police station 
The hotel is across the street. 
The hotel is three blocks away 

The hotel is at the intersection 

The hotel is by the post office 
The hotel is on Park Avenue 


| want to go to the Central Drugstore. 

| want to go to the Memorial Library. 

| want to go to Penny's Department Store. 

| want to go to the Park Avenue Pharmacy. 
| want to go to the J. F. Kennedy Airport. 


The Royal Hotel is two blocks that way. 


half a block 


The Royal Hotel is half a block that way. 


several blocks The Royal Hotel is several blocks that way. 


about ten blocks The Royal Hotel is about ten blocks that way. 
some distance The Royal Hotel is some distance that way 
a five-minute walk The Royal Hotel is a five-minute walk that way 


Exercise 8 / Line DA / 


The Royal Hotel is two blocks that way. 


down the street The Royal Hotel is two blocks down the street. 
up the street The Royal Hotel is two blocks up the street. 

in that direction The Royal Hotel is two blocks in that direction 
past the intersection The Royal Hotel is two blocks past the intersection 
the other way The Royal Hotel is two blocks the other way. 

north of here The Royal Hotel is two blocks north of here 


Exercise 9 / Line D4 / 


The Royal Hotel is two blocks that way. 


several blocks The Royal Hotel is several blocks that way 

up the street The Royal Hotel is several blocks up the street. 

about ten blocks The Royal Hotel is about ten blocks up the street 

in that direction The Royal Hotel is about ten blocks in that direction. 
a five-minute walk The Royal Hotel is a five-minute walk in that direction 


Exercise 10 / Line E3 / 


Where's the Grand Hotel on this map? 


the Central Drugstore Where's the Central Drugstore on this map? 
the Memorial Library Where's the Memorial Library on this map? 
Main Street Where's Main Street on this map? 

the Madison Motel Where's the’ Madison Motel on this map? 
Greenwood Park Where's Greenwood Park on this map? 


16.ASKING DIRECTIONS/CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Where's the airlines office? 


S2. It's near bus terminal--the Central Terminal. 
S1. How far is that from here? 
S2. About a half a mile, | think. 


Conversation B 


S1. Where's the post office? 
S2. It's three blocks that way. 
S1. What did you say? 

S2. Three blocks up that street. 


Conversation C 


S1. Where's airport? 

S2. It's north of the city. 

$1. What's the best way to get there? 
S4. Take Highway 15 to the north. 


Conversation D 

$1. What street is the local library on? 
S2. | don't know. 

S3. How can I find out? 

$2. Why don't you ask a policeman? 
Conversation E 

S1. Where's is the nearest telephone? 
S2. There's one in that drugstore. 

S1. Do you mean that store over there? 
S2. Yes. That's the one. 

Exercise 1 | Line A1/ 


Where's the airlines office? 


the bus terminal Where's the bus terminal? 
the train station Where's the train station? 
the airport Where's the airport? 

the local library Where's the local library? 
the nearest hospital Where's the nearest hospital? 

the next bus stop Where's the next bus stop? 
Exercise 2 | Line A4 | 


It'S about a half a mile from here. 


a quarter of a mile It'S about a quarter of a mile from here. 
three quarters of a mile It'S about three quarters of a mile from here 
2 miles It's about 2 miles from here. 

2% miles It's about 21/2miles from here 

a little over 3 kilometers It's a little over 3 kilometers from here 


Exercise 3 | Line D1 / 


What street is the local library on? 


the post office 

the police station 

the bus depot 

the fire department 
the nearest drugstore 
the closest bus stop 


Exercise 4 / Line D3 / 
How can | find out? 


find that address 
get that address 
look up his address 
locate the library 
get to the library 


Exercise 5 | Line D3/ 
How can | find out? 


where it is 

where it's located 

what street it's on 

what district it's in 

what part of the city it's in 
what area it's in 


Exercise 6 / Line D3 / 


Where is it? 

Where's the post office? 
Where's it located? 
What street is it on? 


What street is the post office on? 

What street is the police station on? 
What street is the bus depot on? 

What street is the fire department on? 
What street is the nearest drugstore on? 
What street is the closest bus stop on? 


How can I find that address? 
How can I get that address? 
How can I look up his address 
How can' | locate the library? 
How can | get to the library? 


How can | find out where it is? 

How can | find out where it's located? 

How can | find out what street it's on? 

How can | find out what district it's in? 

How can find out what part of the city it's in? 
How can | find out what area it's in? 


How can | find out where it is? 

How can I find out where the post office is? 
How can | find out where it's located? 

How can | find out what street it's on? 


What street is the library on? How can | find out what street the library is on? 


What district is it in? 


Exercise 7 | Line DA | 
Why don't you ask a policeman? 


your friend 

that man over there 
the bus driver 
someone else 

the conductor 

the owner of that store 


Exercise 8 | Line EI / 


Where's the nearest telephone? 


How can | find out what district it's in? 


Why don't you ask your friend? 

Why don't you ask that man over there? 
Why don't you ask the bus driver? 

Why don't you ask someone else? 

Why don't you ask the conductor? 

Why don't you ask the owner of that store? 


drugstore 
clothing store 
grocery store 
flower shop 
dress shop 


Exercise 9 | Line E2/ 
There's one in that drugstore. 


near the drugstore 

in the hotel lobby 

on the second floor 
down the hallway 

on the table over there 


Exercise 10 / Line E3 / 
Do you mean that store over there? 


across the street 

next to the train station 

on the corner 

opposite the airlines office 
a block down the street 


Where's the nearest drugstore? 
Where's the nearest clothing store? 
Where's the nearest grocery store? 
Where's the nearest flower shop? 

Where's the nearest dress shop? 


There's one near the drugstore. 
There's one in the hotel lobby. 
There's one on the second floor. 
There's one down the hallway. 
There's one on the table over there. 


Do you mean that store across the street? 

Do you mean that store next to the train station? 

Do you mean that store on the corner? 

Do you mean that store opposite the airlines office? 
Do you mean that store a block down the street? 


17.GETTING 


INFORMATION/CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

S1. What's the matter? 

S2. | need some information. 
S1. Go to that desk over there. 
S2. Thank you very much. 
Conversation B 


S1. Can you help me, please? 


S2. I'll try to. 
S1. What's the best way to get to this address? 
S2. I'm sorry, but I really don't know. 


Conversation C 


S1. How can I get to that address? 
S2. You can go by taxi. 

$1. Isn't there any other way? 

S2. Yes, by bus, but it's complicated. 


Conversation D 


$1. How do | get to the nearest subway station? 
S2. It'S two blocks up that street. 

$1. Do you mean the street running that way? 
S2. Yes. That's the one. 


Conversation E 

$1. Is this the right way to Grand Central Station? 

S2. No. You're going the wrong way. 

$1. Which way should I be going then? 

S2. It's in that direction-about six blocks. 

Exercise 1/ Line A2/ 

| need some information, 

a little | need a little information. 
Assistance | need a little assistance. 
I'd appreciate I'd appreciate a little assistance 


with this work I'd appreciate a little assistance with this work. 
some more I'd appreciate some more assistance with this work. 


Exercise 2 | Line A3 / 


Go to that desk over there. 


across the room 
the counter 

Walk 

opposite that door 
the office 


Exercise 3 | Line B3 / 


Go to that desk across the room 

Go to the counter across the room 
Walk to the counter across the room 
Walk to the counter opposite that door 
Walk to the office opposite that door 


What's the best way to get to this address? 


fastest 
easiest 
quickest 
shortest 
least difficult 


What's the fastest way to get to this address? 


What's the easiest way to get to this address-? 
What's the quickest way to get to this address? 
What's the shortest way to get to this address? 


What's the least difficult way to get to this address? 


Exercise 4 | Line B3 / 


What's the best way to get to this address? 


the center of town 

the local shopping center 
the Central Hotel 

Eastern College 


Exercise 5 | Line B3/ 


What's the best way to get to the center of town? 
What's the best way to get to the local shopping center? 
What's the best way to get to the Central Hotel? 


What's the best way to get to Eastern College? 


What's the best way to get to this address: 


Fastest 

to the center of town 
Drive 

Easiest 

to the Central Hotel 


Exercise 6 | Line C2/ 
You can go by taxi. 
ought to 

by bus 

There 


Should 
on the train 


Exercise 7 | line D1 / 


How do | get to the subway station? 


the bus depot 
reach 

Highway 16 

find 

the baggage room 


Exercise 8 / Line D2 / 


It'S two blocks up that street. 


a few 

a short distance 
along the highway 
several miles 


What's the fastest way to get to this address? 
What's the fastest way to get to the center of town? 
What's the fastest way to drive to the center of town. 
What's the easiest way to drive to center of town? 
What's the easiest way to drive to the Central Hotel. 


You ought to go by taxi. 
You ought to go by bus. 

You ought to go there by bus. 
You should go there by bus. 
You should go there on the train. 


How do | get to the bus depot? 

How do l reach the bus depot? 
How do I reach Highway 16? 
How do | find Highway 16? 
How do | find the baggage room? 


It'S a few blocks down that street. 

It's a short distance down that street. 
It's a short distance along the highway. 
It'S several miles along the highway. 


18.FINDING ONE'S WAY / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1.Pardon me. "Where's the Central Theater? 
S2.It's in the next block-straight'- ahead. 
S1.Thank You very much. 

S2.That's all right. 


Conversation B 

S1. Where's the National Department Store? 
S2. It’s down town-on Brown Street. 

$1. Do you know the exact address? 

S2. Yes. It's 521 Brown Street. 


Conversation C 


$1. Can you tell me where the library is located? 
S2. Yes. Do you see that church down the street'? 


S1. Yes. It's quite easy to see with such a tall spire. 
S2. Just turn left there and walk three blocks. 


Conversation D 


$1. Are the instructions too complicated for you? 
S2. Well, would you mind repeating them? 

$1. l'd be glad to. 

S2. I'd like to write them down this time. 


Conversation E 


S1. Can you tell me where the station is? 
S2. Turn right and go four blocks. 

S1. Would you mind repeating that? 

S2. 1'd be glad to. 


19. ASKING ABOUT BUSINESS / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Where do I get the downtown bus? 
S2. Walk straight ahead one block 

$1. Thanks very much 

S2. Don't mention it. 


Conversation B 


S1. Where does the bus stop? 

S2. At the next corner. 

S1. Does it go downtown? 

S2. Only the number 5 bus goes downtown 


Conversation C. 
$1. Are there many bus stops along this street? 


S2. Yes, there are. There are quite a few. 
$1. Are they located at the corners? 


S2. Most of them are, but a few aren't. 
Conversation D 


S1. How do | get to the station? 
S2.Take the bus at the next corner. 
$1. Do you know which bus | take? 
S2. Watch for number 32. 


Conversation E 


S1. How much is the fare on this bus? 
S2 It's fifteen cents. 

$1. do I give the money to you. 

S2. No just drop it in this machine. 


20. TRAVELING BY BUS / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Does this bus go into the city? 
S2. Yes. Where do you want to go? 
$1.1 want to go to Harbor Heights. 
S2. This is the right bus then. 


Conversation B 


S1. Does this bus go as far as Washington Square? 

S2. No. You'll have to transfer. 

S1. Where can | do it? 

S2. You can get the Washington Square bus at the next corner. 


Conversation C 

$1. Is this where I get off the bus? 

S2. No. Not here-:at the next stop. 

$1. Can I catch a taxi right there? 

S2. Yes. There's a taxi stand right by the bus stop. 


Conversation D 


$1. Excuse me, but how do | get to this address? 
S2. Get off the bus at Water Street and Main. 

$1. Thanks very much for your help. 

S2. Don't mention it. 


Conversation E 


S1. Is West Street the next stop? 

S2. I'm sorry, but I didn't understand you. 
S1. Does the bus stop at West Street next? 
S2. Yes. Right at the next corner. 


21. GOING BY TAXI / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Where are you going now? 

S2. To the hotel. 

$1. Are you going by bus or by taxi. 
S2. Probably by taxi if | can get one. 


Conversation B 


$1. I need a taxi. 

S2. The taxis are by the entrance. 
$1. Thank you much. 

S2. You're welcome. 


Conversation C 


$1. Is this taxi taken? 

S2. No. Where are you going? 

$1. I'm going to the University Student Center. 
S2. O.K. I know right where it is. 


Conversation D 


S1. How much is the fare? 

S2. Two dollars and fifty cents. 
S1. Here. Keep the change. 
S2. Thank you very much 


Conversation E 


$1. It's raining very hard right now. 
S2. Why don't we get a taxi? 

$1. That's a good idea. 

S2. Now, | only hope we can find one. 


22. TAKING A TRIP BY CAR / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Are you taking a trip today? 
S2. Yes. We're going to Boston. 
$1. It's a good day for the trip 
S2. I'm glad the sun is shining 


Conversation B 


S1. How far is it from here to the coast? 

S2. It's about 250 miles. 

S1. How long does it take to get there by car? 
S2. It takes about five hours. 


Conversation C 


S1. How far is it to the next gas station? 

S2. There's one two miles from here. 

S1. Is there a place to eat there? 

S2. Yes. There's a restaurant next to the station. 


Conversation D 


S1. What's the best way to Ocean City. 

S2. The superhighway, but it's also the longest way. 
$1. How much longer is it that way? 

S2. About 10 or 12 miles. 


Conversation E 

$1. Are they going by way of North Plains? 
S2. No. They aren't taking that route. 

$1. How are they traveling then? 

S2. They're driving directly to Ocean City. 


23. TRAVEL PLANS / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. I have to take a trip by air next week. 

S2. Do you like to fly? 

S1. I don't know because I’ve never flown before. 
S2. You'll probably like it very much. 


Conversation B 


$1. I have to go home next week. 
S2. How will you go-by car? 

$1. I'll probably go by air. 

S2. You'll get there very fast then. 


Conversation C 


S1. Are you going on a trip next Saturday? 
S2. Yes. We're going to Boston. 

$1. Are you flying or going by train? 

S2. We're traveling by car. 


Conversation D 


$1. How will you travel to Los Angeles? 

S2. We'll go by plane. 

$1. How long will it take? 

S2. It'll take about five or six hours to get there. 


Conversation E 


S1. What time will you leave your house? 

S2. I'll leave around seven thirty. 

S1. How are you going to go-by train or by bus? 
S2. Neither. I'm going to drive. 


Conversation Drill A 


$1. Excuse me. Where's (A) 
S2. It's (B) 

$1. Thank you for the help. 
S2. That's all right. 


(A) 

the rest room 

the post office 

the bus terminal 

the ticket office 
Conversation Drill B 


S1. Where's the (A)? 
S2. It's on this floor. 


S1. How can I get there from here? 


S2. (B) 


(A) 

reception desk 
main office 
Cafeteria 
cashier's window 


Conversation Drill C 


24. HOW DO I GET THERE? / 
CONVERSATIONS 


(B) 

down the hall 
around the corner 

in the next block 

by the main entrance 


(B) 
Turn left right over there 
Walk straight ahead. 
Go in the second door on the right 
Just walk to the end of this hall. 


S1. How do | get to the train station? 


S2. Turn left (A) 
S1. How far is it (B)? 


S2. It'S about a quarter of a mile. 


(A) 

at the second stoplight 
in the center of town 
at the next intersection 
at Main Street 

by the bus depot 


(B) 

to the stoplight 
to the center 
to the intersection 
to Main Street 

to the depot 


25. ASKING THE TIME / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. What time do you have? 
S2. It's ten o'clock sharp. 
$1. Thanks a lot. 

$2. Don't mention it. 


Conversation B 

$1. What's the time? 

S2. It’s almost eight. 

$1. Do you have the exact time? 
S2. Yes, it's two minutes to eight. 


Conversation C 


$1. Excuse me. What time is it? 
S2. Its a quarter of two. 

S1. I guess my watch is slow then. 
S2. Well, | know mine isn't fast. 


Conversation D 

$1. What time is it right now? 
S2. It's a five twenty five. 

$1. I've got five thirty five. 

S2. You're ten minutes fast then. 


Conversation E 

S1. Do you have the correct time? 
S2. Yes. It'S two minutes to three. 

$1. Are you sure your watch is right? 
S2. It may be a few minutes slow. 


Exercise 1/ Line B2/ 


It's almost eight thirty. 


about It'S about eight thirty. 

just about It's just about eight thirty. 
around It's around eight thirty. 
close to It's close to eight thirty. 
nearly It's nearly eight thirty. 


Exercise 2 | Line D2 / 


It's five o'clock. Is it five o'clock? 
It's five fifteen. Is it five fifteen? 
It's a quarter after five. Is it a quarter after five? 


It's twenty after five. Is it twenty after five? 


It's five twenty-five. Is it five twenty-five? 


It's five thirty. Is it five thirty? 

It's twenty to six: Is it twenty to six? 
It's five forty-five. Is it five forty-five? 
It's a quarter to six. Is it a quarter to six? 
It's ten to six. Is it ten to six? 


Exercise 3 | Lines D2,D3,D4 | 


It's five o'clock, but I've got five ten You're ten minutes fast then. 
It's five o'clock, but I've got ten to five You're ten minutes slow then. 
It's five fifteen, but I've got five twelve You're three minutes slow then. 


It's five twenty-five, but I've got five thirty You're five minutes fast then 

It's five to six, but l've got five forty-five You're ten minutes fast then 

Exercise 4 | Line E3/ 

Is your watch right? Are you sure your watch is right? 

Is your watch wrong? Are you sure-your watch is wrong? 

Is your watch slow? Are you sure your watch is slow? 

Is your watch fast? Are you sure your watch is fast? 

Is your watch correct? Are you' Sure your watch is correct? 


26. ASKING THE TIME(2) / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. What time is it now? 

S2. I don't have my watch on right now. 
S1. Is there a clock around here? 

S2. There's one in the next room. 


Conversation B 


S1. Do you have the right time? 

S2. I was just going to ask you the same question. 
S1. My watch has stopped. 

S2. I forgot to wear mine. 


Conversation C 


S1. Do you have any idea of the time? 

S2. | don't know exactly, but it's after nine. 
$1. It was nine o'clock when I got here. 
S2. Well, I'm sorry | can't help you. 


Conversation D 


$1. At what time is the meeting? 

S2. Eight o'clock. 

S1. Be there at eight o'clock sharp, then. 
S2. I'll try to get there before eight. 


Conversation E 

S1. How often does this station give the news? 
S2. Every hour on the hour. 

$1. When do they announce the weather? 

S2. Ten minutes to and ten minutes after the hour. 


Exercise 1/ Line A2/ 


I don't have my watch on right now. 


coat | don't have my coat on right now. 

hat | don't have my hat on right now. 

shoes I| don't have my shoes on right now. 

Sweater | don't have my sweater on right now. 
wristwatch | don't have my wristwatch on right now. 
Exercise 2 | Line A3/ 


Is there a clock around here? 


in this room Is there a clock in this room? 

in the other foam Is there a clock in the other room? 
in this building Is there a clock in this building? 

on the table Is there a clock on the table? 

on the wall Is there a clock on the wall? 

near this room Is there a clock near this room? 

Exercise 3 | Line A3 / 


Is there a clock around here? 


a big clock 

an electric clock 
a wall clock 

any clocks 

any wall clocks 


Exercise 4 / Line A3 / 


Is there a clock around here? 


in the other room 
Electric 

in this building 
Clocks 

any 

around here 


Exercise 5 | Line B1 / 
Do you have the time? 


Right 

have any idea of 
know the right time 
Correct 

right now 

exact 


Exercise 6 | Line B2/ 


Is there a big clock around here? 

Is there an electric clock around here? 
Is there a wall clock around here? 

Are there any clocks around here? 

Are there any wall clocks around here? 


Is there a clock in the other room? 
Is there an electric clock in the other room? 


Is there an electric clock in this building? 


Are there electric clocks in this building? 
Are there any electric clocks in this building? 
Are there any electric clocks around here? 


Do you have the right time? 
Do you have any idea of the right time? 
Do you know the right time? 
Do you know the correct time? 
Do you know the correct time right now? 
Do you know the exact time right now? 


| was just going to ask you the same question. 


the time 

tell 

Preparing 

it's twelve o'clock 
a quarter to one 


Exercise 7 | Line C3 / 


It was nine o'clock when I got here. 


about 

three twenty 
arrived 

at the office 
sharp 


Exercise 8 / Line D1 / 


At what time is the meeting? 


the lecture 
the conference 
the party 


| was just going to ask you the time. 
| was just going to tell you the time. 
| was just preparing to tell you the time. 
| was just preparing to tell you it's twelve o'clock. 
| was just preparing to tell you it's a quarter to one. 


It was about nine o'clock when I got here. 
It was about three twenty when I got here. 

It was about three twenty when | arrived here. 
It was about three twenty when | arrived at the office. 
It was three twenty sharp when | arrived at the office. 


At what time is the lecture? 
At what time is the conference? 
At what time is the party? 


the concert 
the football game 
the program 


Exercise 9 | Line D 1/ 
At what time is the meeting? 


At what time of the day 
On what day 

On what day of the week 
In what month 

In what month of the year 


Exercise 10 / Line D1 / 
At what time is the meeting? 


the lecture 

At what time of the day 
the conference 

On what day 

the party 


Exercise 11 / Line D1 / 


The meeting is at eight. 

At what time is the meeting? 

The lecture is on Tuesday. 

On what day is the lecture? 

The conference is in June. 

In what month is the conference? 
The party is at seven thirty. 

At what time is the party? 

The football game is on Friday. 
Oh what day is the football game? 


Exercise 12 | Line D3/ 
Be there at eight o'clock sharp, then. 


at eight thirty 

exactly at noon 

before three o'clock 
around ten fifteen 
about four thirty or five 


Exercise 13 / Line E1/ 


This station gives the news. 

This station announces the weather 
This station gives concerts. 

This station announces traffic 
conditions 

This station gives plays. 


At what time is the concert? 
At what time is the football game? 
At what time is the program? 


At what time of the day is the meeting? 
On what day is the meeting? 
On what day of the week is the meeting? 
In what month is the meeting? 
In what month of the year is the meeting? 


At what time is the lecture? 

At what time of the day is the lecture? 
At what time of the day is the conference? 

On what day is the conference? 

On what day is the party? 


At what time is the meeting? 

It's at eight 

On what day is the lecture? 

It's on Tuesday 

In what month is the conference? 
It's in June 

At-what Time is the party? 

It's at seven thirty 

On what day is the football game? 
It's on Friday. 


Be there at eight thirty sharp, then. 

Be there exactly at noon, then. 
Be there before three o'clock, then. 
Be there around ten fifteen, then. 
Be there about four thirty or five, then. 


How often does this station give the news? 
How often does this station announce the weather? 
How often does this station give concerts? 
How often does this station announce 
traffic conditions? 
How often does this station give plays? 


Exercise 14 | Line E3 / 


This station gives the news. When does this station give the news? 
This station announces the When does this station announce 
weather. the weather? 

This station gives concerts. When does this station give concerts? 
This station announces traffic When does this station announce traffic 
conditions. conditions? 

This station gives plays. When does this station give plays? 


27. GOING BY THE CLOCK / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. When is your first class? 

S2. At ten after nine. 

S1. When do you get back here, then? 
S2. About ten to twelve. 


Conversation B 

S1. Alice will be back in ten or fifteen minutes. 
S2. How long has she been out of the office? 
$1. She's been out since ten O'clock. 

S2. Then she's been out for an hour or more. 


Conversation C 


$1. I got to the cafeteria around noon. 
S2. I was there, but I didn't see you. 


S1. I think I left a few minutes after twelve. 
S2. | must have just missed you, then. 


Conversation D 


$1. Our friends Will meet us here. 

S2. Will they come here right after lunch? 

$1. No. They won't be here until three o'clock. 
S2. Then I’ll come a little before three. 


Conversation E 


$1. Let's call Mary. 

S2. Let's not call her right now. 

$1. Maybe this is a bad time to call. 

S2. Let's wait until seven or seven thirty. 


28. ARRIVING EARLY 
OR LATE / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. I'm afraid we're going to be late. 

S2. How much time is there left? 

S1. We've got about thirty or forty minutes. 
S2. That should be plenty of time. 


Conversation B 


$1. Whom are you waiting for? 

S2. We're wafting for our friend. 

$1. What are you looking so angry for? 

S2. Because she's twenty minutes late already. 


Conversation C 


S1. Aren't we going to be late for the meeting? 

S2. No. I think we'll be on time. 

S1. Well, | want to be there in time to get a good seat. 

S2. The meeting doesn't start for another twenty minutes. 


Conversation D 


$1. Isn't Harry here yet? 

S2. Here he comes now. 

$1. Eight forty-five. Late as usual. 

S2. Well, we can still get to school on time. 


Conversation E 


S1. Are we late or not? 

S2. No. In fact we're early according to my watch. 

$1. Hadn't we better go inside? 

S2. All right, but we're really about a half an hour early. 


29. WATCHES AND THE TIME / 


Conversation Drill A 


$1. Could you tell me the time, please? 
S2. Certainly. It's (A) 

S1. My watch says (B) 

S2. Then your watch is (C) 


(A) (B) 

3:10 five after three 
4:15 four twenty 
12:45 eighteen to one 
9:05 nine oh-five 
1:30 one o'clock 
7:55 five after seven 
2:00 one O'clock 
8:45 twelve fifteen 


Conversation Drill B 


$1. Where's your brother? 

S2. I think he s (A) now. 

$1. Will he come back here (B)? 
S2. Yes. | think so. 


CONVERSATIONS 


( €) 
five minutes slow 
five minutes fast 
three minutes slow 
right on time 
half an hour off 
ten minutes off 
an hour behind 
not operating 


(A) (B) 

at the store very soon 

at work before five O'clock 
at his office at the usual time 
at school within an hour 

at the library in the afternoon 

at church at six fifteen 

at the factory in time for dinner 

at home in an hour or so 


30. TIME AND THE CALENDAR / 


Conversation A 


CONVERSATIONS 


$1. When does February have twenty-nine clays? 


S2. In leap year. 
S1. How often is there a leap year? 
S2. Every fourth year. 


Conversation B 


S1. How many days are there in leap year? 
S2. There are three hundred and sixty-six. 
S1. How many weeks are there in a year? 
S2.There are fifty-two weeks a year. 


Conversation C 
S1. What are the seasons in this country? 


S2. Winter, spring, summer, and fall. 
S1. How months are there in a season? 


S2. There are three months in each season. 


Conversation D 

$1.Today is the first day of spring. 

S2. I didn't realize it. 

$1. Aren't you glad it's here? 

S2. I'm always glad when winter is over. 
Conversation E 


S1.The weather is perfect today, isn't it? 


S2.Yes.l like this season of the year very much. 
S1.Most people like this season best of all, don't they? 


S2.Well, I'm sure a lot of people do. 
Exercise 1 / Lines B1-B4, G3, C4/ 


How many days are there in a year? 

How many weeks are there in a year? 
How many months are there in a year? 
How many seasons are there in a year? 
How many months are there in a season? 
How many days are there in a week? 
How many days are there in June? 

How many days are there in October? 
How many years are there in a decade? 
How many years are there in a century? 


Exercise 2 | LineD 1/ 


There are three hundred and sixty-five. 
There are fifty-two. 

There are twelve. 

There are four 

There are three. 

There are seven 

There are thirty. 

There are thirty-one. 

There are ten 

There are one hundred. 


Today is the first day of spring. 


Yesterday Yesterday was the first day of spring 
Tomorrow Tomorrow .will be the first day of spring. 
Last Friday Last Friday was the first day of spring. 

Next Thursday Next Thursday will be the first day of spring. 

This coming Monday This coming Monday will be the First day of spring. 


Exercise 3J | Line D 1/ 


Today is the first day of spring. 


summer Today is the first day of summer. 
winter Today is the first day of winter. 

September Today is the first day of September. 
the new year Today-is the first day of the new year. 

our summer vacation Today is the first day or our Summer vacation. 


Exercise 4 | Line D4 / 


When is winter over? It's over about March twenty-first. 

Are you glad then? I'm always glad when winter is over. 

When is spring over? It's over about June twenty-first. 

Are you sorry then? I'm always sorry when spring is over. 

When is summer over? It'S over about September twenty- first. 
Are you glad then? I'm always glad when summer is over. 

When is fall over? It's over about December twenty-first. 

Are you sorry then? I'm always sorry when fall is over. 

Exercise 5 | Line E1 / 


The weather is perfect today, isn't it? 


terrible The weather is terrible today, isn't it? 
wonderful The weather is wonderful today, isn't it? 
awful The weather is awful today, isn't it? 

unusual The weather is unusual today, isn't it? 
unusually nice The weather is unusually nice today, isn't it? 


Exercise 6 / Line E1/ 


Today is very warm, isn't it? Today isn't very warm, is it? 
Today is very cold, isn't it? | Today isn't very cold, is it? 
Today is very hot, isn't it? Today isn't very hot, is it? 
Today is very cool, isn't it? | Today isn't very cool, is it? 
Today is very humid, isn't it? Today isn't very humid, is it? 
Today is very clear, isn't it? | Today isn't very clear, is it? 


Exercise 7 | Line E3 / 
Most people like this season best of all, don't they? 


A lot of people A lot of people like this season best of all, don't they? 


Some people Some people like this season best of all, don't they? 


A few 'people A few people like this season best of all, don't they? 
Few people Few people like this season best of all, do they? 
Not many people Not many people like this season best of all, do they? 


31.DAYS,DATES,AND SEASON / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation Drill A 


$1. What day is today? 


S2. It's (A) today. 
S1. What's the date? 


S2. It's (B) 

(A) (B) 

Tuesday March fifteenth 
Thursday October twenty-first 
Wednesday the third of August 
Sunday September thirtieth 
Friday the fourteenth of December 


Conversation Drill B 


S1. | know about the seasons in the United States now. 
S2. Then when does (A) begin? 

S1. It begins in (B) 

S2. That's right. It begins in (B) 


(A) (B) 

spring March 

fall September 
summer June 
winter December 


Conversation Drill C 


$1.I'm familiar with the seasons already. 
S2. What are the names of the (A) 

S1. They're (B) 

S2. Right. (B) are the ( A) months 


(A) (B) 

summer June, July, and August 

spring March, April, and May 

winter December, January, and February 

fall September, October, and November 


32. LIVING IN AN APARTMENT / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. What floor is your apartment on? 
S2. It's on the third floor. 

$1. Is the building a walk-up? 

S2. No. It has a small elevator. 


Conversation B 


$1. How large is your apartment? 

S2. It has four and a half rooms. 

$1. Then you have two bedrooms . 

S2. Right. A living room, a kitchen, two bedrooms, and a bath. 


Conversation C 


$1. Is this your apartment? 

S2. Yes, it is. 

$1. How many bedrooms do you have? 
S2. Two big ones and one small one. 


Conversation D 


S1. What's a cooperative apartment? 

S2. In a cooperative, you actually buy the apartment. 

$1. Just as you would buy a house? 

S2. Yes. Then you only pay maintenance costs each month. 


Conversation E 


$1. Do you like your new apartment? 

S2. Yes. | like the service in the building, too. 

$1. Are there doormen and guards? 

S2. Yes, and the building is close to the shopping areas. 


33.LIVING IN A HOUSE / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. How much did you pay for your house? 

S2. It cost eighteen thousand dollars, and we've spent another two thousand on repairs. 
$1. Did you have trouble getting a mortgage? 

S2. No. We paid four thousand dollars, and the bank lent us the rest. 


Conversation B 


81. Do you prefer a one-story or a two-story house? 
S2. One-story, I think. 

S1. I do too, because there are no stairs to climb. 
S2. But one-story houses take more land. 


Conversation C 


$1. Your house is very large. 

S2. Yes. We have enough room for guests now. 
$1. Our house is too small. 

S2. You don't have enough room, do you? 


Conversation D 


$1. Where's the bathroom? 

S2. The bathroom is opposite that big bedroom. 
$1. Is this the kitchen? 

S2. Yes. It's a big kitchen, isn't it? 


Conversation E 


S1. I enjoy having a house in the suburbs. 

S2. It'S wonderful to have trees and a big yard. 

$1. The children can play outside most of the time. 
S2. And it's so much cleaner here than in the city. 


34.USING THE TELEPHONE / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Could you give me the number of the Best Bag Company? 
S2. Is that in the city or in the suburbs? 

$1. In the city. On the tenth street. 

S2. Just a moment, please. 


Conversation B 


S1. What is the telephone number of Pan-Eastern Airways? 
S2. Just a moment, please. 

$1. Thank you Operator. 

S2. That number is Hillside 6-7600. 


Conversation C 


S1. l'd Like to speak to Bob, Please. 

S2. What number are you calling? 

$1. M-U-one- four-three-seven -six. 

S2. Sorry. You've got the wrong number. 


Conversation D 


S1. May I speak to the director, please? 
S2.Who's calling, please? 

$1. Tell him it’s his friend from California. 
$2. Just a Moment please 


Conversation E 


$1. l'd like to speak to Mr. Bush, Please. 

S2. May l ask who is calling, Please? 

$1. Tell him it's his assistant. 

S2. Please hold the line while I see if he's in. 


35.GETTING HELP IN STORES / 


Conversation A 


$1. Do you wish some assistance? 
S2. Yes. How much is that pen? 
$1. This one or that one? 

S2. The one next to the black one. 


Conversation B 


$1. May I help you? 

S2. Yes. I'd like to look at pens. 

$1. Certainly. Fountain pens or ball-point pens? 
S2. I'm looking for a good fountain pen. 


Conversation C 


S1. Could you help me, please? 

S2. What can I do for you? 

$1. Could | look at the wristwatch in this case? 
S2. Just one moment, please, while | get the key. 


Conversation D 

S1. Hello. Are you waited on? 

S2. No. l'd like a ream of typing paper, please. 
$1. Will there be anything else? 

S2. No. I believe that's all, thank you. 


Conversation E 
$1. Is someone helping you? 


$2.1 beg your pardon? 
$1. Could | help you with anything? 


S2. No, thanks. Someone is already waiting on me. 


Exercise 1 | Line A1 / 


Do you wish some assistance? 


CONVERSATIONS 


want Do you want some assistance? 
help Do you want some help? 

Would you like Would you like some help? 
advice Would you 'like some advice? 

care for Would you care for some advice? 
Exercise 2 | Line A2/ 

How much is that pen? How much does that pen cost? 
How much are those dishes? How much do those dishes cost? 

How much is that briefcase? How much does that briefcase cost? 


How much are those gloves? How much do those gloves cost? 


How much is that alarm clock? 
How much are those glasses? 


Exercise 3/ Line A2 / 


How much does that pen cost? 
How much do those dishes cost? 
How much does that briefcase 
How much do those gloves cost? 
How much does that alarm clock cost? 
How much do those glasses cost? 


Exercise 4 | Line A2 / 


How much is that pen? 


How much are those glasses? 


How much is that billfold? 


How much are those two ashtrays? 
How much is that small vase? 


Exercise5/ Line A4 / 


How much does that alarm clock cost? 
How much do those glasses cost? 


What does that pen cost? 
What do those dishes cost? 

What does that briefcase cost? 
What do those gloves cost? 
What does that alarm clock cost? 
What do those glasses cost? 


cost? 


What does that pen cost? 
What do those glasses cost? 
What does that billfold cost? 
What do those two ashtrays cost? 
What does that small vase Cost?- 


| mean the one next to the black one. 


Beside 
close to 
behind 

in front of 
opposite 
Near 
Under 


Exercise 6 | Line B2/ 


I'd like to look at pens. 

1'd like to look at cameras. 
l'd like to look at billfolds. 
l'd like to look at watches. 
1'd like to look at suitcases. 
l'd like to look at suits. 

l'd like to look at overcoats. 


Exercise 7 | Line B4/ 


I mean the one beside the black one. 
I mean the one close to the black one 

I mean the one behind the black one. 
I mean the one in front of the black one 
| mean the one opposite the black one. 
I mean the one near the black one. 
I mean the one under the black one. 


May I look at your pens? 

May | look at your cameras? 
May | look at your billfolds? 

May | look at your watches? 
May | look at your suitcases? 
May | look at your suits? 
May | look at your overcoats? 


I'm looking for a good fountain pen. 


expensive 
wristwatch 
cheap 
camera 
small 
Practical 


Exercise 8 | Line C1 / 


Could you help me, please? 


I'm looking for an expensive fountain pen. 
I'm looking for an expensive wristwatch. 
I'm looking for a cheap wristwatch. 
I'm looking for a cheap camera. 
I'm looking for a small camera. 
I'm looking for a practical camera. 


Assist Could you assist me, please? 


Would Would you assist me, please? 
ad vise Would you advise me, please? 

Can Can you advise me, please? 
wait on me Can you wait on me, please? 
take care of Can you take care of me please? 


Exercise 9 / Line C3 / 


Could | look at the wristwatch in this case? 


gold pen Could I look at the gold pen in this case? 

in the black box Could I look at the gold pen in the black box? 
small camera Could I look at the small camera in the black box? 

on the shelf Could I look at the small camera on the shelf? 

black leather billfold Could I look at the black leather, billfold on the shelf? 


Exercise 10 / Line D2/! 


I'd like a ream of typing paper, please. 


a pad of drawing paper I'd like a pad of drawing paper, please. 
a packet of lined paper I'd like a packet of lined paper, please. 
a bottle of ink l'd like a bottle of ink, please. 

a box of paper clips I'd like a box of paper clips, please. 


a box of stationery I'd like a box of stationery, please. 


36. GOING SHOPPING / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. What store did you go to yesterday? 

S2. | went to the Central Department Store. 

$1. Do they have a good variety of things to choose from? 
S2. They have lots to choose from, but it's all very expensive. 


Conversation B 


$1. What were you doing at that department store? 
S2. I was shopping for a new suitcase. 

$1. What was your friend doing there? 

S2. She was trying to find a coat. 


Conversation C 


$1. I have to go shopping. 

S2. Do you know what you're going to buy? 

S1. Not yet, but I hope to after shopping. 

S2. J hate to go shopping, but | guess it's necessary. 


Conversation D 


$1. What time do the stores close? 

S2. Most of them close at six o'clock. 

$1. Do we still have time to go shopping? 
S2. Yes. It's only four fifteen now. 


Conversation E 


$1. It seems | always have to buy a lot of things. 
S2. It always seems that way to me too. 

S1. I always need so many little things. 

S2. They add up to a lot of money, don't they? 


37. TALKING ABOUT SHOPPING / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Where do you do your shopping? 

S2. | usually start at the Central Department Store. 

$1. What do you think of their selection? 

S2. They have a good selection, and their prices are low, too. 


Conversation B 


S1. They're having a big sale at the Greenfield Shopping Center. 
S2. Anything in particular on sale? 

S1. Well, they advertised linens and house furnishings. 

S2. | suppose there'll be crowds or people in the store. 


Conversation C 


S1. I spent the afternoon shopping for clothes. 

S2. How did you make out? 

S1. Well, | found an excellent raincoat, and | bought some shoes. 
S2. That reminds me that I have to go shopping soon. 


Conversation D 


$1. Where did you buy your coat? 

S2. | bought it at the Fifth Avenue Store-but a long time ago. 
$1. About how much did it cost? 

S2. At the moment, l've forgotten how much it cost. 


Conversation E 


S1. Why did you choose the green one? 

S2. To ten the truth, | really didn't have much choice in my size. 
$1. Excuse my asking, but how much did you pay for it? 

S2. It was on sale, and I paid only forty-five dollars. 


38. SHOPPING FOR CLOTHES / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. What would you like to see? 

S2. 1'd like to see your overcoats, please. 

$1. What kind of overcoats would you like to see? 

S2. 1'd like to see your winter overcoats-probably wool. 


Conversation B 


$1. 1'd like to look at your sweaters, if | could. 
S2. Certainly. Any particular style? 

S1. Could | see some of the new styles, please? 
S2. Of course. Please step right this way. 


Conversation C 


$1. I'm interested in seeing your summer suits. 

S2. What color did you have in mind? 

$1. White, or some light color, | think 

S2. Step over to this other-room with me, would you please? 


Conversation D 


$1. That jacket you have on now seems to fit you very well. 
S2. What kind of material is this? 

$1. It's a mixture-cotton and wool. 

S2. I'm not sure it's heavy enough for the fall weather. 


Conversation E 


S1. Here's a very popular kind of sport coat-the most recent thing. 
S2. | notice there isn't much padding in the shoulders. 

$1. No. It has a natural shoulder line. 

S2. | like the narrow lapels and the stitching on them. 


39. ASKING ABOUT PRICES / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. How much does this pen cost? 
S2. I beg your pardon. 

S3. How much is this pen cost? 
S4. It's four dollars and fifty cents. 


Conversation B 


$1. How much is this leather billfold? 
S2. It's five twenty-five 

S3. Does that include the tax? 

S4. It's five forty four including tax. 


Conversation C 


$1. This briefcase costs five fifty. 
S2. That's fine. l'Il take it. 

$1. Will there be anything else? 
S2. I don't believe so; thank you. 


Conversation D 


S1. We're having a sale on leather goods today 

S2. Are office supplies on sale too? 

S3. Yes. Prices have been reduced from 20 to 40 percent. 
S4. | notice the sale prices are marked in red ink. 


Conversation E 

$1. How much are these things all together? 

S2. Let's see. That'll be twenty-one fifty. 

$1. I'd like to change them to my account, please. 
S2. Fine. Could you give me your name & address 


Exercise 1 / Lines A1, B1, C1/ 


How much does this pen cost? It cost two dollars. 
How much do these-bookends cost? They cost two dollars 
How much does that notebook cost? It costs two dollars. 

How much do those brushes cost? They cost two dollars 
How much does this stationery cost? It costs two dollars. 


Exercise 2 / Lines A4, B4, C1/ 


It's four fifty-nine. It costs four dollars and fifty-nine cents. 
They're two fifty. They cost two dollars and fifty cents. 

It'S seven eighty-five. It costs seven dollars and eighty-five cents. 

They're nine sixty-seven. They cost nine dollars and sixty-seven cents. 
They're twelve seventy. They cost twelve dollars and seventy cents. 


It's twenty-five fifty. It costs twenty-five dollars and fifty cents. 


Exercise 3 / Lines A4, B4, C1 / 


What's ten fifty plus forty-nine? It's ten ninety-nine. 
What's two seventy-five plus ten? It's two eighty-five. 
What's six thirty-nine plus twenty? It's six fifty-nine. 
What's three eighty plus eighteen? It's three ninety-eight. 
What's sixty-nine plus eight? It's seventy seven. 


What's one twenty plus eight twenty? It's nine forty. 
Exercise 4/ Line D 1/ 


We're having a sale on leather goods today. 


summer clothing We're having a sale on summer clothing today. 
home furniture We're having a sale on home furniture today. 
kitchen items We're having a sale on kitchen items today. 
household supplies We're having a sale on household supplies today. 
dinnerware We're having a sale on dinnerware today. 


40. HOW MUCH DOES IT COST / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. How much are your potatoes, sir? 

S2. Twenty-five cents a pound. 

$1. How much would five pounds cost? 

S2. Five pounds would be a dollar and a quarter. 


Conversation B 


$1. What does that gold pin cost? 

S2. It'S twenty-one dollars plus tax. 

$1. How much for the small one next to it? 
S2. That one costs twelve fifty. 


Conversation C 


$1. What's the regular price for that refrigerator? 
S2. The list price is two hundred forty. 

$1. Are you selling it at a discount? 

S2. Yes. The discount price is one ninety-nine. 


Conversation D 

S1. What are you asking for that antique mirror? 
S2. That's one hundred fifty dollars. 

$1. Isn't that rather expensive? 

S2. Not really. Mirrors of that type are quite rare. 
Conversation E 

S1. What would it cost to have this chair repaired? 
S2. I'd estimate sixty to seventy dollars 


S3. How much would it cost to replace it with a new one? 
S2. Probably around a hundred dollars. 


41. MONEY PROBLEMS / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Can you come along with us tomorrow? 
$2. I think | can borrow enough money to go. 


$1. Why couldn't you go last Thursday? 
S2. Because | couldn't afford it. 


Conversation B 


S1. How much money do you have? 
S2. Not very much. 

$1. Do you have many dollar bills? 
S2. Not very many, I'm afraid. 


Conversation C 


$1. You look upset about something. 

S2. I think I've lost my money. 

$1. Oh, that's what's bothering you. 

S2. It'S a good reason to be upset, isn't it? 


Conversation D 


S1. Are you sure you lost your money? 
S2. I'm sure did. 

$1. Would you please look again? 

S2. I will, but I'm sure it's not here. 


Conversation E 
S1. How many pennies did you have in your bank? 
S2. I had exactly five hundred of them. 


$1. What did you do with them? 
S2. I put them in rolls of fifty pennies each. 


42. TALKING ABOUT MONEY / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Have you made very much money this year? 
S2. Not an awful lot. 

S1. How hard have you tried? 

S2. Not as hard as | could have, I'm afraid. 


Conversation B 


$1. How much did you make this week? 
S2. Sixty two dollars 

$1. Is that your take-home pay? 

S2. Yes, it is. 


Conversation C 


S1 . l've got to pay a lot of bills. 

S2 And l've got to pay my rent today. 

S1. Money goes very fast these days, doesn't it? 
S2. It certainly does. 


Conversation D 

$1. Did you sell your car.? 

S2. Yes. | sold it my Friend Bob. 

$1. Did you put the money in the bank? 
S2. | deposited part of it and spent the rest. 
Conversation E 

$1. Do you have an account at that bank? 
S2. l've got a special checking account 


S1. How much do you have to keep in the account? 
S2. There's no minimum. 


43. LENDING AND BORROWING 
MONEY / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Could you lend me a dollar until tomorrow? 
S2. I can if you have change for a five 

$1. I wish I did, but I don't 

S2. Well, we can get it changed easily. 


Conversation B 


S1. I need about ten dollars. 

S2. What do you need it for? 

S3. I need it for books and supplies. 
S2. O.K. FII end it to you. 


Conversation C 


$1. Could | borrow some money from you for a few days? 
S2. How much do you need? . 

$1. Could you spare four or five dollars? 

S2. Yes, but I'll need the money myself before next week. 


Conversation D 


S1.What did you need the money for yesterday? 
S2. | wanted it for a new suit. 

$1. Did you get the money? 

S2. Yes. | borrowed it from a friend. 


Conversation E 


$1. How much change have you got? 

S2. Two quarters, two nickels, and a dime. 

$1. That's not enough to change this dollar bill. 
S2. I'll lend you all of this change if you want It. 


44.AT THE POST OFFICE / 
CONVERSATIONS 


45. AT THE GROCERY STORE / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. How much are the potatoes? 

S2. I beg your pardon. 

S1. How much do the potatoes cost? 
S2. Fifteen cents a pound. 


Conversation B 


$1. I'd like a bag of onions and a jar of olives. 

S2. Do you need fruit-apples, lemons, plums? 

$1. Perhaps a box of cherries and a bunch of grapes. 
S2. I'll put all this in a box with your other groceries. 


Conversation C 


S1. I forgot to buy some rice. 

S2. How much do you want? 

S1. Would you please get me two pounds? 
S2. All right. A two-pound bag. 


Conversation D 


$1. Don't you need milk or cream? 

S2. Yes. Let's get a pint of cream and two quarts of mille 
S1. We can get a two-quart container. 

S2. Let's get some sour cream too. 


Conversation E 


S1. Please give me two bottles of milk. 

S2. All of our milk is in cartons. 

$1. Cartons are all right, but | prefer bottles. 

S2. Cartons are more convenient, and there's a deposit on bottles. 


46. SHOPPING FOR GROCERIES / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. What do you call a big grocery store like this? 

S2. It's called a "supermarket" 

$1. It'S convenient to see everything and pick out what you want. 
S2. Having these carts to put things in is convenient too. 


Conversation B 


S1. How about fish tonight-salmon, tuna fish, trout? 
S2. I notice the clams and oysters are fresh today. 
S1. That sounds very good. 

S2 Let's also get a pork roast or turkey for tomorrow. 


Conversation C 


S1. Now we have sugar, salt, pepper, and flour. 

S2. We also need mustard, vinegar, and cinnamon. 
$1. I'll get those while you get the cabbage and celery. 
S2. Fine. I'll meet you at the check-out counter. 


Conversation D 

S1. Would you please get me a bag of sugar? 
S2. Do you want two or five pounds? 

$1. A two-pound bag will be all right. 

S2. O.K. I'll meet you at the canned-food counter. 
Conversation E 

S1 How many eggs should we get? 

S2. Two dozen should be enough. 


S1. How much butter do you think we need? 
S2. One pound is enough, don't you think? 


47. IDENTIFYING PEOPLE / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Are you Dr. Taylor? 

S2. No. That tall fellow is Dr. Taylor. 

S1. Do you mean the one over there with glasses? 
S2. Yes. The one with brown hair. 


Conversation B 


$1. Who's that very handsome man? 

S2. What did you say? 

$1. Do you know who that man over there is? 

S2. If you mean the thin, rather dark man, that's Mr. Walker. 


Conversation C 


$1. Do you recognize the girl talking to Mr. Brown? 
S2. Of course I know the girl he's talking to. 

S1. Well then, whom is he talking to? 

S2. That's Dorothy Jones, Mary's good friend. 


Conversation D 


$1. What's that man's name-the man that's holding the briefcase? 
$2. | know, but | can't remember it right now. 

S1. Where does he come from-Greece or Turkey perhaps? 

S2. One of the two, I think. 


Conversation E 

$1. Do you know the man over there by the door? 

$2. I do, but | can't remember his name at the moment. 
$1. Isn't he a famous musician? 

S2. He's either a musician or a painter. 


Exercise 1 | Line A1 / 


Are you Mrs. Brown? No, I'm not. I'm not Mrs. Brown. 

Are you a teacher? No, I'm not. I'm not a teacher. 

Are you lawyers? No, we aren't. We aren't lawyers. 
Are you doctors? No, we aren't. We aren't doctors. 
Are you an artist? No, I'm not. I'm not an artist. 

Exercise 2 | Line A2 | 


That tall fellow. is Mr. Taylor. 


short That short fellow is Mr. Taylor. 
with brown hair That short fellow with brown hair is Mr. Taylor. 


gray 
thin fellow 
That fellow with glasses 


Exercise 3 | Lines B2 and B3/ 


Who's that man? 

Who are those men? 
Who's that woman? 

Who are those women? . 
Who's that thin fellow? 
Who are those two girls? 


Exercise 4 | Line C1 / 


That short fellow with gray hair is Mr. Taylor. 
That thin fellow with gray hair is Mr. Taylor. 
That fellow with glasses is Mr. Taylor. 


Do you know who that man is? 
Do you know who those men are? 
Do you know who that woman is? 
Do you know who those women are? 
Do you know who that thin fellow is? 
Do you know who those two girls are? 


Do you recognize the girl talking to Mr. Brown? 


standing by the door 


Do you recognize the girl standing by the door? . 


walking across the room Do you recognize the girl walking across the room? 
carrying the blue purse Do you recognize the girl carrying the blue purse? 
wearing the yellow dress Do you recognize the girl wearing the yellow dress? 
shaking hands with Mr. Brown Do you recognize the girl shaking hands with Mr. Brown? 


Exercise 5/ Line C2 / 


He's talking to a girl. 

He's looking at a girl. 

He's speaking about a girl. 
He's standing beside a girl. 
He's leaving with a girl. 
He's listening to a girl. 


Exercise 6 / Line C3 / 


He's talking to a girl. 

He's listening to a girl. 
He's looking at a girl. 

He's standing beside a girl. 
He's speaking about a girl. 
He's leaving with a girl. 


Exercise 7 | Line C3 / 


Whom is he speaking about? 
Whom is he leaving with? 
Whom is he looking at? 
Whom is he listening to? 
Whom is he standing beside? 


Exercise 8 / Lines E3 and E4 / 


He plays music for people. 
He types things. 

He runs a farm. 

He instructs students. 

He takes photographs. 


| know the girl he's talking to. 
| know the girl he's looking at. 
| know the girl he's speaking about 
| know the girl he's standing beside. 
| know the girl he's leaving with. 

| know the girl he's listening to. 


Whom is he talking to? 
Whom is he listening to? 
Whom is he looking at? 
Whom is he standing beside? 
Whom is he speaking about? 
Whom is he leaving with? 


Do you know whom he's speaking about? 
Do you know whom he's leaving with? 

Do you know whom he's looking at? 
Do you know whom he's listening to? 
Do you know whom he's standing beside? 


He's a musician 
He's a typist. 
He's a farmer. 
He's an instructor 
He's a photographer. 


He sings songs professionally. He's a professional singer. 


He translates things. He's a translator 

He collects stamps. He's a stamp collector 
He organizes groups for the union. He's a union organizer. 
He analyzes legal matters. He's a legal analyst. 

He supervises factory workers. He's a factory supervisor 


48. IMMEDIATE FAMILY AND 
RELATIVES/ CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. How old is your son? 

S2. He's seventeen years old. 

$1. Is your daughter older or younger than your son? 
S2. Younger. She's only fifteen. 


Conversation B 


S1. Have you got many relatives here? 

S2. Yes. An aunt and an uncle and four grandparents. 
$1. Do your aunt and uncle have children? 

S2. Yes. | have three cousins-two boys and a girl. 


Conversation C 


$1. Do you have a picture of your family? 
S2. Yes, l've got one right here. 

$1. You have a very nice family. Thank you. 
S2. Thank you. 


Conversation D 


$1.Jim looks like his father. 

S2. Do you and your father look alike? 

$1. There's a little resemblance but not much. 
S2. I don't look like anyone at all in my family. 


Conversation E 


$1. How's your family? 

S2. They're all fine, thanks. 

$1. Are your niece and nephew still here? 
S2. Yes, they are. They're still visiting me. 


49. IDENTIFYING THINGS / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Which house is your house? 

S2. Ours is the last one on the block. 

$1. Is yours the red one or the blue one? 

S2. The blue one on the right side of the street. 


Conversation B 


S1. What's the name of that book John referred to? 
S2. It's slipped my mind for the moment. 

$1. Who did he say was the author? 

S2. Some man whose name starts with an m. 


Conversation C 


S1. Which one of these are you going to choose? 

S2. | like the red one with the blue stripes. 

S1. The one over there with black edges is nice too. 

S2. But the one we looked at first may be the best choice. 


Conversation D 


$1. The car over there by the streetlight is John's. 

S2. Which one do you mean-the old one or the new red one? 
$1. Neither. | mean the streetlight on your left. 

S2. Oh. Then the one with the convertible top must be his. 


Conversation E 

$1. What's the name of that thing with the strange shape? 

S2. I beg your pardon. 

$1. Can you tell me what the-name of that thing over there is? 
S2. Sorry. | don't know myself. 


Exercise 1 Lines A1-A4/ 


Our house is the last one. Ours is the last one. 
Their house is the last one. Theirs is the last one. 
His house is the last one. His is the last one. 
My house is the last one. Mine is the last one. 
Her house is the last one. Hers is the last one. 


Exercise 2 | Lines A1-A4 / 


His books are the red ones. His are the red ones 
Their books are the red ones. Theirs are the red ones 
Your books are the red ones. Yours are the red ones 
Her books are the red ones. Hers are the red ones. 


My books are the red ones. Mine are the red ones 


Exercise 3 | Lines A2 and A4 | 


Ours is the last one on the right side. 


left Ours is the last one on the left side. 
next to last Ours is the next to last one on the left side. 
Theirs Theirs is the next to last one on the left side. 
first- Theirs is the first one on the left side. 

other Theirs is the first one on the other side. 


Exercise 4 | Lines A1, C1, C4, D2/ 
Which of them is the best? 


Which of them is the most practical? 
Which of them is the cheapest? 
Which of them is the most expensive? 
Which of them is the prettiest? 

Which of them is the most stylish? 


the most practical 
the cheapest 

the most expensive 
the prettiest 

the most stylish 


Exercise 5 | Line B1 / 

What's the name of that book he referred to? 

What's the name of that book he inquired about? 
What's the name of that book he commented on? 


What's the name of that book he spoke about? 
What's the name of that book he objected to? 


inquired about 
commented on 
spoke about 
objected to 


Exercise 6 / Line C1 / 


Are you going to choose one? 
Have you chosen one? 

Did you choose one? 

Should you choose one? 

Will you choose one? 

Had you chosen one? 


Exercise 7 | Line C2 / 


l like the one with blue stripes. 

l like the one with black edges. 

l like the one with green sides 

l like the one with yellow squares 
l like the one with orange flowers. 


Exercise 8 | Line CA | 


We looked at that one. 
We examined that one. 
We talked about that one. 
We chose that one. 

We picked out that one. 
We selected that one. 


Which one are you going to choose? 
Which one have You chosen? 
Which one did you choose? 
Which one should you choose? 
Which one will you choose? 
Which one had you chosen? 


| like the one that has blue stripes. 
l like the one that has black edges. 
l like the one that has green sides. 
l like the one that has yellow squares 
l like the one that has orange flowers. 


The one 'we looked at may be the best. 

The one we examined may be the best. 
The one we talked about may be the best. 
The one we chose may be the best. 

The one we picked out may be the best. 
The one we selected may be the best 


Exercise 9 / Line E3/ 


Can you tell me what the name of that is? 


Can you guess Can you guess what the name of that is? 
Can't you guess Can't you guess what the name of that is? 
Do you know Do you know what the name of that is? 


Don't you know Don't you know what the name of that is? 


50. SENDING AND RECEIVING 
LETTERS / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Are you writing a letter? 

S2. Yes. I'm to my family. 

$1. Do you write letters very often? 

S2. Yes. | write five or six letters a week. 


Conversation B 


S1. Do You write letters very often 
S2. No. I hate to write letters. 

$1. It takes a lot of time. 

S2. It sure does. 


Conversation C 


$1. Did Robert get a letter? 

S2. He got one yesterday. 

S1. Does he get many letters? 
S2. Yes. He gets some every day. 


Conversation D 

$1. Charles wrote me a long letter. 

S2. When did he write to you? 

S1. He sent the letter to me about a week ago. 
S2. He hasn't even sent me a postcard yet! 
Conversation E 

$1. We wrote to Mary's sister last week. 

S2. Has she written you yet? 


S1. No, she hasn't. 
S2. She wrote me a few days ago. 


51. MORE ABOUT LETTERS / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Have you written to your brother yet? 
S2. Yes, but I haven't mailed the letter yet. 
$1. I went to the post office half an hour ago. 
S2. Why didn't you tell me? 


Conversation B 


$1. Did your friend in San Francisco write to you? 
S2. Yes. | got a letter from her on Thursday. 

$1. What did she have to say? 

S2. She said the city was interesting and pretty. 


Conversation C 


$1. Did you write a reply to Peter's letter? 
S2. Yes. | wrote one on Friday. 

$1. Did you mention his last letter to you? 
S2. Yes. | said I'd enjoyed his letter a lot. 


Conversation D 


$1. What are you writing? 

S2. I'm writing a thank-you note to the Smiths. 

$1. What are you doing that for? 

S2. I had dinner with them, and it's customary to write a thank you note. 


Conversation E 


$1. I wrote a letter to them applying for a job. 

S2. Was it hard to write your letter of application? 

$1. Yes. | wanted to sound modest but also mention my qualifications. 
S2. It's always hard to write about yourself. 


52. GETTING CHANGE/ CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Have you got any change? 

S2. What do you need? 

$1. I need a change for a quarter. 

S2. Here are two dimes and five pennies. 


Conversation B 


$1. Can you change this five-dollar bill? 
S2. I'm sorry. | don't have change. 

$1. What Should I do? 

S2. Go to the cashier’s desk. 


Conversation C 


$1. Can you change this ten dollar bill? 
S2. How do you want it 

S1. A five and five one’s please 

S2. Here you are 


Conversation D 

S1. Do you have a change for dollar bill? 

S2. Just a minute and PII see 

$1.1 need some quarters. 

S2. Yes. | can change it give you two quarters. 
Conversation E 

$1. This is a Change machine. 

S2. Do you really get money from it? 

$1. Sure. Just put a fifty-cent piece in that slot. 

S2. It works! l've got quarter, two dimes, and a nickel. 


Exercise 1 / Line D1/ 


Do you have change for a dime? 


a quarter Do you have change for a quarter? 
a half dollar Do you have change for a half dollar? 

a dollar Do you have change for a dollar? 
a five-dollar bill Do you have change for a five-dollar bill? 


Exercise 2 | Lines A1 andD 1/ 


Have you got change for a dime? 


a half dollar Have you got change for a half dollar? 
a quarter Have you got change for a quarter? 
a five-dollar bill Have you got change for a five-dollar bill? 


a fifty-cent piece Have you got change for a fifty-cent piece? 


Exercise 3 | Lines A1 and D1/ 


Have you got change for a dime. | wonder if you've got change for a dime 

Have you got change for a quarter? | wonder if you've got change for a quarter 
Have you got change for a fifty cents | wonder if you've got change for fifty cents. 

Have you got change for a five | wonder if you've got change for a five. 


Exercise 4 | Lines B1 and C1 1 


Can you change this dime? 


fifty-cent piece Can you change this fifty-cent piece? 
quarter Can you change this quarter? 
ten-dollar bill Can you change this ten-dollar bill? 

half dollar Can you change this half dollar? 

five-dollar bill Can you change this five-dollar bill? 


Exercise 5 | Lines A3 and A4/ 


I need change for a nickel. Here are five pennies. 

I need change for a dime. Here are ten pennies. 

| need change for a quarter. Here are twenty-five pennies 
I need change for a h2.If dollar. Here are fifty pennies. 


I need change for a dollar. Here are one hundred pennies. 


53. AMERICAN MONEY AND PRICES / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation Drill A 


S1. I understand the American money system well. 
S2. Then how many (A) are there in a (B) ? 

S1. There are (C, aren't there? 

S2. That's exactly right. There are (C) 


(A) (B) (C) 
cents nickel five 

cents dime ten 

nickels dime two 
cents quarter twenty-five 
nickels quarter five 
quarters half dollar two 

dimes half dollar five 

quarters dollar four 
nickels dollar twenty 


Conversation Drill B 


S1. What do you need today? 


S2. I'd like (A) 

$1. Today (B) 

S2. That'll be all right, thanks. 

(A) (B) 

a pound of butter butter is 65€ a pound 

a quart of milk milk is 38e a quart 

a loaf of bread bread is 20€ a loaf 

a jar of jelly jelly is 36€ a jar 

a can of tuna fish tuna is 85¢ a can 

a box of cookies cookies are 424 a box 
a pint of cream cream is 414 a pint 


a dozen eggs eggs are 876 a dozen 


54. WHAT'S IT LIKE OUTSIDE? / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Is it, raining now? 

S2. Yes. it is. It's raining very hard. 

$1. Does it rain very much in this area? 
S2. Yes It rains a lot in the spring and fall. 


Conversation B 


$1. How is the weather? 

S2. It's raining outside now. 

$1. Is it raining very hard? 

S2. No, it isn't. It's just sprinkling. 


Conversation C 


S1. What's the weather like outside? 
$2. | think it's going to rain. 

S1. It was nice a few hours ago. 

S2. It was beautiful, wasn't it? 


Conversation D 

$1. How's the weather today? 
S2. It's quite cold and damp. 
S1. How are the winters here in general? 
S2. They're usually rather mild. 
Conversation E 

$1. Is it raining outside now? 
S2. Yes, it is, and it's quite cold. 
$1. I think I'll stay home today. 
S2. | certainly wish I could too. 
Exercise 1 | Line B2/ 


It's raining outside now. 


Sprinkling It's sprinkling outside now. 
Snowing It's snowing outside now. 
Hailing It's hailing outside now. 

getting windy It'S getting windy outside now 


Exercise 2 | Lines A1 and B2/ 


It's raining now. 


Yesterday 

Tomorrow 

several times this week 

a great deal in this season 


Exercise 3 | Lines A1 and B2/ 


It's raining now. 

It rained yesterday. 

It's going to rain tomorrow. 

It's rained many times this week. 
It rains a great deal in this season 


Exercise 4 | Line D2/ 
It's quite cold and damp. 
cloudy and gray 

windy and cold 


warm and humid 
hot and sticky 


Exercise 5/ Line D4/ 


It rained yesterday. 

It's going to rain tomorrow 

It's rained several times this week. 
It rains a great deal in this season. 


Is it raining now? 

Did it rain yesterday? 

Is it going to rain tomorrow? 

Has it rained many times this Week? 
Does it rain a great deal in this season? 


It's quite cloudy and gray. 

It's quite windy and cold. 

It's quite warm and humid. 
It's quite hot and sticky. 


The winters are usually rather mild here. 


generally 
very wet 

the summers 
almost always 


The winters are generally rather mild here. 
The winters are generally very wet here. 


The summers are generally very wet here. 
The summers are almost always very wet here. 


55. TALKING ABOUT THE 
WEATHER / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. It was hot yesterday. 

S2. But it's quite cool today. 

$1. Yes. l'm wearing sweater under my coat. 
S2. I'm going to put on a jacket. 


Conversation B 


$1. It's freezing today! 

S2. It'S worse than yesterday. 
$1. How cold is it? 

S2. It's ten below. 


Conversation C 


S1. What cold weather this is! 
S2. It certainly is. 

S3. What's the temperature? 
S4. It's five above. 


Conversation D 


$1. You've seen a hurricane, haven't you? 
S2. Once, a long time ago. 

S1. Does it ever snow in your country? 
S2. Only a few times a year. 


Conversation E 

$1. Do you like the weather in this part of the country? 
S2. Not really, but I'm adjusted to it now. 

$1. Is the weather different in your Country 

S2. Yes: It never gets as cold there as it does here. 


Exercise 1 | Lines A1 and A2/ 


It was hot yesterday. It was quite hot, wasn't it? 

It was cold yesterday. It was quite cold, wasn't .it? 

It was warm yesterday. It was quite warm, wasn't it 
It was cool yesterday. It was quite cool, wasn't it? 

It was chilly yesterday. It was quite chilly, wasn't it? 
It was damp yesterday. It was quite damp, wasn't it? 
Exercise 2 | Line A4 | 


I'm going to put on a sweater. 


a wool shirt 
a jacket 
Gloves 

an overcoat 
overshoes 


Exercise 3 | Line B2/ 
It'S worse than yesterday. 


better 
hotter 
colder 
Warmer 
cooler 


Exercise 4 | Line B2/ 

It'S worse than yesterday. 
It's hotter than yesterday. 
It's colder than yesterday. 
It's warmer than yesterday. 
It's cooler than yesterday. 


Exercise 5 | Line C1 / 
What cold weather this is! 


Humid 
Hot 
Cloudy 
Damp 
Sticky 


I'm going to put on a wool shirt. 
I'm going to put on a jacket. 

I'm going to put on gloves. 

I'm going to put on an overcoat. 
I'm going to put on overshoes. 


It's better than yesterday. 
It's hotter than yesterday. 
It's colder than yesterday. 
It's warmer than yesterday. 
It's cooler than yesterday 


It's the worst day in a long time 
It’s, the hottest day in a long time 
It's the coldest day in a long time. 
It's the warmest day in a long time. 
It's the coolest day in a long time. 


What humid weather this is! 
What hot weather this is! 
What cloudy weather this is! 
What damp weather this is! 
What sticky weather this is! 


56. WEATHER CONDITIONS / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Exercise 1/ Line A1 / 


It'S a nice day, isn't it? 


fine It's a fine day, isn't it? 
beautiful It'S a beautiful, day, isn't it? 
wonderful It'S a wonderful day, isn't it? 
terrible It's a terrible day, isn't it? 
awful It's an awful day, isn't it? 


Exercise 2 | Lines A1 and C1/ 


The weather is good today. It is good, isn't it? 

The .weather is fine today. It is fine, isn't it? 

The weather is nice today. It is nice, isn't it? 

The weather is wonderful today. It is wonderful, isn't it? 
The weather is beautiful today. It is beautiful, isn't it? 
The weather is unusual today. It is unusual, isn't it? 


Exercise 3 | Lines A2 and E1 / 


It'S warm and sunny for a change. 


damp and chilly It's damp and chilly for a change. 
cloudy and gray It's cloudy and gray for a change. 
hot and hazy It's hot and hazy for a change. 
cool and clear It'S cool and clear for a change. 

windy and cold It's windy and cold for a change. 


Exercise 4/ Lines B1 and C2! 


It'S warm today. It's a little too warm for me. 
It's chilly today. It's a little too chilly for me. 
It's damp today. It's a little too damp for me. 
It'S windy today. It's a little too windy for me. 
It'S cool today. It's a little too cool for me. 

It's hot today. It's a little too hot for me. 

Exercise 5 | Line D1 / 

Is it cold outside? | wonder if it's cold outside: 
Is it cloudy outside? | wonder if it's cloudy outside. 
Is it warm outside? | wonder if it's warm outside. 
Is it chilly outside? | wonder if it's chilly outside. 
Is it windy outside? | wonder if it's windy outside. 


57. A LOOK AT THE WEATHER / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation Drill A 


S1. What's the weather like outside? 


S2. Right at the moment (A) 
$1. This morning, it was (B) 
S2. And tonight, it'll probably change again. 


(A) (B) 

it's raining a little a little cloudy 

the wind: is blowing hard kind of damp 

its pouring rather hazy 

the sun is shining quite cool 

it's clearing up a little very dark 

the rain is stopping windy and cold 

it’s getting foggy really quite clear 
the snow is getting heavy sunny and warm 


Conversation Drill B 


S1. The weather isn't very good today, is it? 
S2. No, it certainly isn't. 

$1. It's (A) 

S2. It always seems (B) 


(A) (B) 
too damp and chilly colder when it's damp 
getting kind of hazy gloomy when it's hazy 
very cloudy and gray gloomier when it's cloudy 
getting even more humid uncomfortable when it's humid 
quite windy and cold worse when it's windy 
getting icy on the roads strange when there's ice on the roads 
too hot and sticky hotter when it's humid 
becoming rather dark depressing when it's so dark 


58. USING EXPRESSIONS 
OF TIME/ CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Were you at home last night? 
S2. No. But | was at home the night before last 
$1. Will you be at home tomorrow night? 


S2. No, but I'll be at home the next night 
Conversation B 
$1. Didn't your friends leave the week before last? 


S2. Right. They left just two weeks ago. 
S1. Will they get back next week? 


S2. Yes. According to them, they'll arrive a week from today. 


Conversation C 


$1. Did Mary get back last Week? 

S2. Yes. She got back on Thursday. 
$1. How long was she away? 

S2. She was out of town for ten days. 


Conversation D 

$1. When did George arrive in town? 

S2. He flew in last Thursday afternoon. 

$1. John has been here since last Thursday too. 
S2. Both of them plan to leave the day after tomorrow. 
Conversation E 

$1. How long have you been here? 

S2. l've been here for two months. 

S1. How often do you get here? 

S2. | get to this city about twice a year 

Exercise 1 | Line A1 / 


Were you at home yesterday? 


yesterday afternoon 

last night 

the day before yesterday 
the night before last 

two nights ago 

last Thursday night 


Exercise 2 | Line A3/ 
Will you be at home tomorrow? 


tomorrow afternoon 
tomorrow night 

the day after tomorrow 
a week from today 
next Friday night 


Exercise 3 / Lines B1 and C1/ 


Didn't your friends get back last week? 


Last Monday 


Were you at home yesterday afternoon? 
Were you at home last night? 

Were you at home the day before yesterday? 
Were you at home the night before last? 
Were you at home two nights ago? 

Were you at home last Thursday night? 


Will you be at home tomorrow afternoon? 
Will you be at home tomorrow night? 

Will you be at home the day after tomorrow? 

Will you be at home a week from today? 

Will you be at home next Friday night? 


Didn't your friends get back last Monday? 


a week ago 

a week ago today 
two weeks ago 

the week before last 


Exercise 4 | Line B3/ 
Will they get back next week? 


next Tuesday 

a week from now 

a week from today 
two weeks from now 
the week after next 


Exercise 5 | Line C4/ 
She was out of town for ten days. 


a week 

a week and a half 
several weeks 
quite a while 

a couple of months 


Exercise 6 
My brother met them on Tuesday. 


at two o'clock 

see 

last night 
telephone 

an hour ago 
consult 

in the evening 
advise 

yesterday morning 
Help 

last Tuesday 

pay 

the day before last 


Exercise 7 


They're going to help you tonight. 


in the spring 

Instruct 

tomorrow night 

Visit 

on October' twentieth 
He 

next week 

Assist 

the day after tomorrow 


Didn't your friends get back a week ago? 

Didn't your friends get back a week ago today? 
Didn't your friends get back two weeks ago? 

Didn't your friends get back the week before last? 


Will they get back next Tuesday? 

Will they get back a week from now? 
Will they get back a week from today? 
Will they get back two weeks from now? 
Will they get back the week after next? 


She was out of town for a week. 

She was out of town for a week and a half. 
She was out of town for several weeks. 

She was out of town for quite a while. 

She was out of town for a couple of months. 


My brother met them at two o'clock. 
My brother saw them at two o'clock. 
My brother saw them last night. 
My brother telephoned them last night. 
My brother telephoned them an hour ago. 
My brother consulted them an hour ago. 
My brother consulted them in the evening. 
My brother advised them in the evening. 
My brother advised them yesterday morning. 
My brother helped them yesterday Morning. 
My brother helped them last Tuesday. ! 
My brother paid them last Tuesday. 
My brother paid them the day before last. 


They're going to help you in the spring. 
They're going to instruct you in the spring. 
They're going to instruct you tomorrow night. 
They're going to visit you tomorrow night. 
They're going to visit you on October twentieth. 
He's going to visit you on October twentieth. 
He's going to visit you next week. 
He's going to assist you next week. 
He's going to assist you the day after tomorrow. 


Meet He's going to meet you the day after tomorrow. 


We We're going to meet you the day after tomorrow. 
Invite We're going to invite you the day after tomorrow. 
in March We're going to invite you in March. 

Supervise We're going to supervise you in March. 

on March eighteenth We're going to supervise you on March eighteenth. 


59. EXPRESSIONS OF TIME/ 
CONVERSATION DRILLS 


Conversation Drill A 


$1. When will Mr. Brown arrive in the city? 
S2. He'll arrive here (A) 

S1. His wife got here(B) 

S2. | didn't know that. 


(A) (B) 

next month last month 

on the twenty fifth in August 

a week from now a week ago 

at four o'clock at twelve fifteen. 

The day after tomorrow the day before yesterday 
Two hours from now two hours ago 


In the evening during the afternoon 


Tomorrow night last night 
Conversation Drill B 


$1. How long will you be away? 

S2. Probably (A). 

S1. Have you made all the arrangements? 
S2. Yes. I'm going to leave (B) 


(A) (B) 

until the summer before the holiday 

for six months on the twenty fifth 

up to November during the spring 
twenty or twenty one days in September 

six months or more on September eighteenth 
a long time after the ceremony 

until July fourth next week 

not for long some time next month 


60. DATES AND PERIODS 
OF TIME/ CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. How long have you worked in this office? 
S2. l've worked here since March. 

$1. How long ago did you finish school? 

S2. | finished school three years ago. 


Conversation B 


$1. Didn't you study English in school? 
S2. Yes, but that vas many years ago. 
S1. How many years ago was it? 

S2. at least six or seven. 


Conversation C 
$1. Did your friends arrive here in the fall? 


S2. Yes. they did. They got here in October. 
$1. Do you know the exact date they arrived? 


S2. I do. They got back on October eleventh. 
Conversation D 
S1. Have you been living here very long? 


S2. l've only been here since last spring. 
$1. Are you going to stay until Christmas? 


S2. No. I'll probably leave for France in a month or two. 


Conversation E 


$1. I worked on my report until midnight last night. 

S2. Do you expect to finish the work by tomorrow night? 

S1. Well, I certainly can't finish it before that time. 

S2. You'd better get someone to help you for a few hours today then. 


Exercise 1/ Line A2/ 
l've worked here since March. 


March fifteenth 
last April 

last fall 

1964 

the holidays 


Exercise 2 | Line A2/ 

l've worked here for six months. 
Several years 

more than a year 

a month and a half 

quite a while 

Exercise 3 | Line A2/ 

| worked in London for four years. 
a year and a half 

eighteen weeks 

several months 


a long time 


Exercise 4 | Line A2 / 


| started to work here two months ago. 


a couple of years 
several weeks 
quite a while 

a long time 


Exercise 5 | Line D3 / 


l've worked here since March fifteenth. 


l've worked here since last April. 


l've worked here since last fall. 


l've worked here since 1964. 
l've worked here since the holidays. 


l've worked here for several years. 

l've worked here for more than a year. 
l've worked here for a month and a half. 
l've worked here for quite a while 


| worked in London for a year and a half. 
| worked in London for eighteen weeks. 
| worked in London for several months. 
| worked in London for a long time. 


| started to work here a couple of Years ago. 
| started to work here several weeks ago. 

| started to work here quite a while ago. 

| started to work here a long time ago. 


I'm going to stay here until August tenth. 


for two weeks 
until June or July 
for a month or two 
until school starts 


Exercise 6 
He's worked there since September. 


Two months 
since 1963. 
two years 
January first 
Several hours. 
last winter. 
ten O'clock. 
December. 
three months. 
July 18, 1964 
half an hour. 
a long time. 
this morning. 
some time. 
quite a while 


Exercise 7 
They studied there for ten weeks. 


October. 

one year. 

1965 

two hours 

The spring 

A month 
several weeks. 
the winter. 
1963 and 64 
An hour or two 
The fall semester 
A whole month 
A short time. 
June and July. 
quite a while. 


I'm going to stay here for two weeks. 

I'm going to stay here until June or July. 
I'm going to stay here for a month or two. 
I'm going to stay here until school starts. 


He's worked there for two months. 
He's worked there for Since 1963 

He's worked there for two years. 

He's worked there since January first. 
He's worked there for Several hours 
He's worked there since last winter 
He's worked there for since ten o' clock 
He's worked there since December 
He's worked there for three months 
He's worked there since July 18,1964 
He's worked there for an half an hour 
He's worked there for a long time 
He's worked there since this morning 
He's worked there for some time 

He's worked there for quite a while. 


They studied there in October 
They studied there for One year 
They studied there in 1965 
They studied there for two hours. 
They studied there in the spring 
They studied there for a month 
They studied there for several weeks 
They studied there in the winter 
They studied there in 1963 and '64. 
They studied there for an hour or two. 
They studied there in the fall semester 
They studied there for a whole month 
They studied there for a short time. 
They studied there in June and July 
They studied there for quite a while. 


61. CALENDAR TIME/ CONVERSATION 


Conversation Drill A 


DRILLS 


$1. I'm leaving the country very soon. 
S2. You're coming back (A), aren't you? 
$1. I'll be back (B) 

S2. Well, Relax and enjoy your vacation 


(A) (B) 
next fall in September or October 
in the spring at the end of may 


before the winter 
after the holidays 


Conversation Drill B 


$1. What would you like to do? 
S2.I'd like to (A) 

$1 I would too, but I can't. 

S2 Maybe we can (B) 


(A) 

go shopping 

see a movie 

go for a walk 

go swimming 

ride over to John's 


Conversation Drill C 


on December fifteenth 
sometime before April first 


(B) 

go Friday or Saturday 

see one tomorrow night 

go for one in the morning 
go tomorrow or the next day 
do it some other day 


$1. Could | help you? 

S2 How long will it take (A) 

S1 How soon do you need it? 
S2. 1 was hoping to have it (B) 


(A) 

to have this watch repaired 

to get this suit pressed 

to have this- package sent to New York 
to get this thing changed 

to have this thing repaired 


(B) 

by next week 

on Monday evening 

there in time for the holiday 
early in the week 

before Wednesday 


62. VACATION TIME / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. How much vacation time do you get? 

S2. Only two weeks this year, but three weeks next year. 
S1. We get four weeks a year after five years of service, 
S2. | may take an extra week without pay this year. 


Conversation B 


S1. Where do you plan to go for your vacation? 
S2. I'm going to Denmark. 

$1. When will you be back? 

S2. Probably in three or four weeks. 


Conversation C 


$1. Are you going to take your vacation in June or July? 
S2. Are going to take it in July. 

$1. Are you going to go to Europe? 

S2. No. I'm going to go to South America, 


Conversation D 


$1. Did you have a good vacation? 

S2. Yes, | did. | had a wonderful time. 
$1. What did you do? 

S2. I visited some old friends in Florida. 


Conversation E 


S1. You haven't been around for a long time. 
S2. l've been away on a vacation .. 

S1. Everyone's been asking for you. 

S2. It's nice to be missed. 


63. TIPS AND SIGHT-SEEING / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Did you have a nice time over the weekend? 
S2. | had lots of fun. 

$1. What did you do? 

S2. I did a lot of sight-seeing 


Conversation B 


$1. How long were you out of town? 
S2. I was away for two weeks. 

S1. When were you away? 

S2. | took the time off in August. 


Conversation C 


S1.How did you go to India last month? 
S2.We went by plane. 

S1. What kind of plane did you take? 
S2.It was a jet. 


Conversation D 


S1.Have you ever been to Italy? 
S2.No. l've never been there. 

S1. Have you ever been to France? 
S2. Yes. | was there last summer. 


Conversation E 


$1. Did your parents stay in Rome for very long? 
S2. Yes. They stayed there for two months. 

$1. Did they describe their trip to you? 

S2. Yes, and they showed us a lot of photographs . 


64. TALKING ABOUT EATING / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. What did you have for breakfast? 
S2. I had coffee, toast, and eggs. 

S1. How did you have your eggs? 
S2. Soft-boiled, as usual. 


Conversation B 


S1. How about a cup of coffee? 

S2. That sounds good. 

$1. I always enjoy coffee after work. 
S2. | like it best in the morning. 


Conversation C 


S1. Would you like to have an orange? 

$2. Thanks, but | don't think so. 

$1. Oranges are good for you. 

S2. | know, but | had one about an hour ago. 


Conversation D 

S1. Where did you have lunch today? 
S2. l ate at the cafeteria with John. 
$1. Did you have a good lunch? 

S1. Yes. | had a hot roast beef sandwich. 
Conversation E 

S1. There's a cafeteria over there. 

S2. Didn't you eat before we left? 

$1. Yes, but I'm hungry again. 

S2. Well, I'm still digesting my lunch. 
Exercise 1/ Line A1/ 


What did you have for breakfast? 


Lunch What did you have for lunch? 


they What did they have for lunch? 
eat What did they eat for lunch? 
dinner What did they eat for dinner? 
she What did she eat for dinner? 
Exercise 2 | Line A3 | 


How did you have your eggs? 


coffee How did you have your coffee? 
meat How did you have your meat? 
potatoes How did you have your potatoes? 
vegetables How did you have your vegetables ? 
salad How did you have your salad? 


Exercise.3 | Lines A3 and A4 | 


Did you have your egg soft boiled? 


hard-boiled Did you have your eggs hard-boiled'? 
poached Did you have your eggs poached? 
scrambled Did you have your eggs scrambled? 
fried Did you have your eggs fried? 


Exercise 4/ Lines B1 and B3/ 


| always enjoy a cup of coffee after work. 


tea | always enjoy a cup of tea after work. 

a glass of milk | always enjoy a glass of milk after work. 

wine | always enjoy a glass of wine after Work. 
lemonade | always enjoy a glass of lemonade after work. 


Exercise 5 | Lines C1 and C3! 


Would you like to have an orange? Oranges are good for you. 


Would you like to have an apple? Apples are good for you. 
Would you like to have a banana? Bananas are good for you, 
Would you like to have a lemon? Lemons are good for you. 


Would you like to have a tomato? Tomatoes are good for you. 


65. BREAKFAST AND LUNCH 
AT A RESTAURENT / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Pd like to order breakfast. 

S2. What can I bring you? 

$1. I'd like coffee, scrambled eggs, and bacon. 
S2. I'll bring the coffee first. 


Conversation B 


S1. Please give me a ham sandwich. 

S2. Would you like it on rye bread or white? 
S1. Rye bread, please. With mustard. 

S2. Here it is. 


Conversation C 


S1. l'd like a piece of pie now and coffee later, please. 
S2. Do you want cream for your coffee? 

S1. Yes. Cream but no sugar. 

S2. I'll bring the pie right away. 


Conversation D 

S1. A hamburger and a cup of coffee, please. 
S2. Here you are. 

$1. How much do I owe you? 

S2. Sixty-two cents. 


Exercise 1 / Line A3/ 


I'd like coffee. l'd like some coffee, please. 

1'd like tea. l'd like some tea, please. 

I'd like orange juice. I'd like some orange juice, please. 
I'd like milk. I'd like some milk, please. 

Pd like hot chocolate. I'd like some hot chocolate, please. 


Exercise 2 | Line B21 
Would you like some coffee? 
orange juice Would you like some orange juice? 


care for Would you care for some orange juice? 
tea Would you care for some tea? 


anyone 
wine 


Exercise 3 | Line B1 / 
Please give me a ham sandwich. 


cheese 

ham and cheese 
roast beef 
chicken salad 


Exercise 4 | Line C21 
Do you want cream for your coffee? 


sugar 

tea 

Would you like 
lemon 

Would you prefer 


Exercise 5 | Line E1/ 


Did you order some food? 

Are you ordering some food? 
Have you ordered some food? 
Are you going to order some food 


Would anyone care for some tea? 
Would anyone care for some wine? 


Please give me a cheese sandwich. 

Please give me a ham and cheese sandwich 
Please give me a roast beef sandwich. 
Please give me a chicken salad sandwich. 


Do you want sugar for your coffee? 
Do you want sugar for your tea? 
Would you like sugar for your tea? 
Would you like lemon for your tea? 
Would you prefer lemon for your tea? 


Yes, | did. | ordered some food. 

Yes, | am. I'm ordering some food 

Yes, | have. l've ordered some food. 
Yes, | am. I'm going to order some food. 


66. ORDERING FOOD / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Could we have a table for four? 

S2. There's a nice table right there by the window. 
S1. May we also have the menu right away? 

S2. I'll get the menu immediately. 


Conversation B 


$1. Would you care for some roast beef? 
S2. No. I'll have sirloin steak. 

S1. How do you like your steak? 

S2. l'd prefer it medium rare. 


Conversation C 


$1. Would you like to have soup? 

S2. Yes. Creamed onion, please 

S1. Mashed, boiled, or French-fried potatoes? 
S2. I'll have the French-fried. 


Conversation D 

S1. What vegetables would you like with your dinner? 

S2. Carrots, please, and corn with cream sauce. 

$1. What kind of dressing do you want on your salad-French? 
S2. | believe I'll take Russian dressing tonight. 

Conversation E 

S1. Would you like to order a dessert? 

S2. What kinds of pie do you have? 

S1. Peach, lemon cream, and apple. 

S2. I'd like lemon cream, please. 


Exercise 1 / Lines B1 and C1/ 


Would you care for some soup? 


broth Would you care for some broth? 
consomme Would you care for some consomme? 
potage Would you care for some potage? 
chowder Would you care for some chowder? 


Exercise 2 | Lines C1, C2, E4/ 
I'd like creamed onion soup, please. 


mushroom I'd like mushroom soup, please. 


vegetable 
potato 
cream of tomato 


Exercise 3 | Lines C3, C4, D4/ 


l believe I'll have mashed potatoes. 


baked 
scalloped 
French-fried 
hashed brown 
sweet 


Exercise 4 / Lines C4, D4 / 

I think I'll have pie for dessert. 
cake 

pudding 

cookies 

custard 


ice cream 


Exercises | Line E4/ 


I'd like lemon cream pie, please. 


apple. 
peach 


blueberry 
orange meringue 
coconut custard 


I'd like vegetable soup, please. 
I'd like potato soup, please. 
I'd like cream of tomato soup, please. 


| believe I'll have baked potatoes. 

l believe I'll have scalloped potatoes. 

| believe I'll have French-fried potatoes. 

I believe I'll have hashed brown potatoes 
I believe I'll have sweet potatoes. 


| think I'll have cake for dessert. 
I think I'll have pudding for dessert. 
| think I'll have cookies for dessert. 
| think I'll have custard for dessert. 
| think I'll have ice cream for dessert. 


I'd like apple pie, please. 

I'd like peach pie, please. 

I'd like blueberry pie, please. 

I'd like orange meringue pie, please. 
I'd like coconut custard pie, please. 


67. HAVING DINNER AT A 


RESTAURENT/ CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. What'll you have, sir? 


S2. May I have a menu, please? 
S1. A menu? Here you are, sir. 
S2. Now, I'll need a few minutes to look it over. 


Conversation B 


$1. I'll have the sirloin steak listed here. 
$2. How do you like your steak-well done? 
S1. No. I'd prefer it medium rare. 

S2. I'm sure you'll enjoy our steak. 


Conversation C 


S1. Would you care for soup? 


S2. Yes, | would. Vegetable soup, please. 
$1. What would you like for your main course? 
S2. I'm going to have beef stew for my main course. 


Conversation D 


S1. Would you care for dessert after your main course? 
S2. Possibly. What kind of pie do you have? 

$1. Peach, banana cream, and blueberry chiffon. 

S2. I think I'd like to try the banana cream. 


Conversation E 


S1. Coffee, tea, or milk? 


S2. Coffee-with the meal, please. 
$1. Do you want cream and sugar? 
S2. No. I'll take my coffee black. 


Exercise 1/ Line B1 / 


I'll have the sirloin steak listed here. 


pot roast 

roast beef 
barbecued beef 
filet mignon 

Swiss steak 

lamb curry 

breaded veal cutlets 
veal patties 

veal parmesan 
broiled pork chops 
stuffed pork chops 
baked spareribs 
barbecued spareribs 
meat loaf 

ham loaf 


Exercise 2 | Line C4 / 


I'm going to have beef stew. 


I'll have the pot roast listed here. 
I'll have the roast beef listed here. 
I'll have the barbecued beef .listed here. 
I'll have the filet mignon listed here. 
I'll have the Swiss steak listed here. 
I'll have the lamb curry listed here. 
I'll have the breaded veal cutlets listed here. 
I'll have the veal patties listed here. 
I'll have the veal parmesan listed here. 
I'll have the broiled pork chops listed here 
I'll have the stuffed pork chops listed here 
I'll have the baked spareribs listed here 
I'll have the barbecued spareribs listed here. 
I'll have the meat loaf listed here 
I'll have the ham loaf listed here. 


pork sausages 
browned hash 
meat croquettes 
Swedish meatballs 
Hungarian goulash 
Calf's liver 

broiled duckling 
fried chicken 
stewed chicken 
roast turkey 
broiled lobster 
scalloped oysters 
steamed clams 


Conversation A 


I'm going to have pork sausages. 
I'm going to have browned hash. 
I'm going to have meat croquettes. 
I'm going to have Swedish meatballs 
I'm going to have Hungarian goulash. 
I'm going to have calf's liver. 
I'm going to have broiled duckling 
I'm going to have fried chicken. 
I'm going to have stewed chicken. 

I'm going to have roast turkey 

I'm going to have broiled lobster. 
I'm going to have scalloped oysters. 
I'm going to have steamed clams. 


68. DINNER CONVERSATIONS 
| CONVERSATIONS 


S1. I hope you're hungry tonight. 
S2. I'm sure I'll have a good appetite. 
S1. There's a menu right beside you, 


S2. Thanks. I See it. 


Conversation B 


$1. What do you usually have for dinner? 
S2. Potatoes and some kind of meat. 


$1. Do you ever have anything else? 
S2. Oh, have other things-for example, fish, rice, and vegetables. 


Conversation C 


$1. The fish is delicious in this restaurant, | hear. 
S2. It'S a popular dish in this country. 

$1. But | always choose steak if possible. 

S2. Well, I'm going to have fish. 


Conversation D 

$1. Do you like vegetables. 

S2. I like some but not all. 

$1. What kind do you like? 

S2. | like lettuce and radishes and a few others. 
Conversation E 

$1. Do .you always drink tea with your meals? 
S2. Not always, but usually. 

S1. How do you like your tea? 

S2. With sugar and lemon. 

Exercise 1 | Line A1 / 


| hope you're hungry tonight. 


ready to eat | hope you're ready to eat tonight. 

have a good appetite | hope you have a good appetite tonight. 

feel like eating well | hope you feel like eating well tonight. 

order enough food | hope you order enough food tonight. 
something different | hope you order something different tonight. 
Exercise 2 | Line C1 / 


The fish is delicious in this restaurant. 


Wonderful The fish is wonderful in this restaurant 

The meat The meat is wonderful in this restaurant 

Always The meat is always wonderful in this restaurant 
Excellent The meat is always excellent in this restaurant. 
The chicken The chicken is always excellent in this restaurant. 


Exercise 3 | Line C2 / 


That's a popular dish in this country. 


kind of food That's a popular kind of food in this country. 

famous That's a famous kind of food in this country. 
the United States That's a famous kind of food in the United States. 
kind of meal That's a famous kind of meal in the United States. 


well-known That's a well-known kind of meal in the United States. 


Exercise 4 | Line E1/ 


Do you always drink tea with your meals? 


coffee Do you always drink coffee with your meals? 
usually Do you usually drink coffee with your meals? 
at breakfast Do you usually drink coffee at breakfast? 
milk Do you usually drink milk at breakfast? 
generally Do you generally drink milk at breakfast? 


69. PERSONAL HEALTH 


Conversation A 


S1.You look very pale. 

S2. I feel rather dizzy, and | have a headache. 
S1. Maybe you're .catching a cold. 

S2. You're probably right 


Conversation B. 

$1.You went to the doctor today, didn't you? 
S2. Yes. | go once a year for a checkup. 

S1. What did he say? 

S2. He said my health was good. 


Conversation C 


| CONVERSATIONS 


$1. Have you put on weight recently? 

S2. probably have. 

$1. Maybe you don't get enough exercise. 
S2. I really don't, but I'm careful about eating. 


Conversation D 


$1. You certainly look very healthy to me. 
S2. l've been feeling very well lately. 

S1. Haven't you gotten a little heavier? 
S2. Yes, | think I. have. 


Conversation E 


$1. You certainly look happy about something. 
S2. l've lost some weight. 

$1. You look much better. 

S2. | feel better too. 


Conversation A 

$1. l have a terrible headache today. 

S2. Have you taken any aspirin for it? 

$1. Yes. I'll get over it soon. 

S2. Lying down for a few minutes might help it too. 
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70. COMMON HEALTH PROBLEMS / 


Conversation B 


l've got a cold in my head. 

It's probably this terrible weather. 
It'S giving everyone a cold. 

hope I don't catch one. 


Conversation C 


What are you taking for your cold? 


Just the usual things-water and fruit juice. 


You'll be over it soon then. 
I really hope you're right. 


Conversation D 


You look tired. Are you ill? 
I think l've caught a cold. 
How can tell? 

My throat is sore. 


Conversation E 


You don't look very well. 

| don't feel very well either. 

Why don't you rest for a few minutes? 
| think I will. 


Exercise 1 / line A1 / 


| have a terrible headache today. 


Stomachache 


severe 


backache 
very bad 


earacle 


Exercise 2 | Line A4 / 


| have a terrible stomachache today. 
| have a severe stomachache today. 
| have a severe backache today. 

| have a very bad backache today. 

| have a very bad earache today. 


CONVERSATIONS 


Lying down might help it too. 


taking some medicine 
resting a while 

going to bed 

drinking some tea 


Exercise 3 | Line C1 / 


Taking some medicine might help it too. 
might help it too. 

Going to bed might help it too. 
Drinking some tea might help it too. 


What are you doing for your cold? 


toothache 
upset stomach 
rheumatism 
sore throat 


Exercise 4 / Line D2/ 
I think I've caught a cold. 


broken my finger 
scratched my arm 
injured my knee 
hurt my shoulder 


Exercise 5 | Line DA | 
My throat is sore. 


Toes 

leg 
shoulders 
wrist 
chest 


What are you doing for your toothache? 

What are you doing for your upset stomach? 
What are you doing for your rheumatism? 
What are you doing for your sore throat? 


I think I've broken my finger. 
I think I've scratched my arm. 
l think I've injured my knee. 

l think I've hurt my shoulder. 


My toes are sore. 

My leg is sore. 

My shoulders are sore. 
My wrist is sore. 

My chest is sore. 
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71. AT THE DOCTOR'S OFFICE / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. I think I’ve got a fever. 

S2. Do you feel very hot? 

S1. Yes, and l've been sweating a lot. 
S2. You’d better go to a doctor. 


Conversation B 


| feel Quite sick, Doctor. 

Can you tell me about it? 

l've got a headache and stomach cramps. 
l'd better take your temperature. 


Conversation C 


Is the cut on my hand dangerous? 

No, but there's a little infection. 

What can you do about an infection? 

PII use an antibiotic, and it'll be gone by tomorrow. 


Conversation D 


Have you ever had pneumonia? 
Yes. | had it about two years ago. 
Have you ever had measles? 

No. l've never had measles. 


Conversation E 


Do | have anything serious, Doctor? 
Only a slight cold. 

Will it last very? 

No. It'll probably go away in a day or two. 


Exercise / Line Al / 


| think I've got a fever. 


arash I think I've got a rash. 

an allergy I think I've got an allergy. 

an infection I think I've got an infection. 

a blister | think I've got a blister. 

an inflammation | think I've got an inflammation. 
an abscess I think I've got an abscess. 


Exercise 2 | Line C3 / 


What can you do about an infection? 


appendicitis What can you do about appendicitis? 
flu What can you do about flu? 

an abscess What can you do about an abscess? 
diarrhea What can you do about diarrhea? 
insomnia What can you do about insomnia? 

a sore throat What can you do about a sore throat? 


Exercise 3 | LineD 1/ 


Have you ever had pneumonia? 


hay fever Have you ever had hay fever? 

asthma Have you ever had asthma? 
rheumatism Have you ever had rheumatism? 

sinus trouble Have you ever had sinus trouble? 
ulcers Have you ever had ulcers? 

low blood pressure Have you ever had low blood pressure? 


Exercise 4 / Line DA / 


l've never had measles. 


mumps l've never had mumps 
scarlet fever l've never had scarlet fever. 
chicken pox l've never had chicken pox. 
smallpox l've never had small pox. 
tuberculosis l've never had tuberculosis. 
malaria l've never had malaria. 
Exercise 5 | Line E4 / 


It'll probably go away in a day or two. 


an hour or two from now It'll probably go away an hour or two from now. 
in a matter of minutes It'll probably go away in a matter of minutes. 

in a short time It'll probably go away in a short time. 

within a few hours It'll probably go away within a few hours. 


before you get home It'll probably go away before you get home. 
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72. QUITTING AND FINDING JOBS / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. How did you find your new job? 

S2. | went to an employment agency. 

S1. Was it worth it to do it that way? 

S2. They were able to get me something good right away. 


Conversation B 


S1. I think I'm going to change jobs. 
S2. What do you want to do that for? 
$1. There's not enough chance to get ahead here. 


$2. But don't forget you're getting a pretty, good salary. 


Conversation C 


$1. Did it take you long to apply for a job? 
S2. Too long in my opinion. 

S1 What did you have to do? 

S2. Speak to people, fill out forms, and wait. 


Conversation D 


S1. Is John going to quit his job next month? 

S2. No. He's going to quit next January. 

S1. Are his parents going to support him then? 
S2. No. He isn't going to ask them for any money. 


Conversation E 


S1. I'd like to speak to the personnel manager, please. 
S2. May I ask what it's about? 
S1. I'd like to see him about the position advertised in today's newspaper. 


S2. Certainly. Just have a seat over there for a moment. 
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73. OFFICE DETAILS / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. How long has that man been over there at the desk? 
S2. About a minute or two, I think. 

S1. Can you find out .what he wants? 

S2. I'll ask him right away. 


Conversation B 


$1. Has the secretary the letter yet? 

S2. Yes. She's already sent them the letter. 

$1. She still hasn't sent a copy of the letter to me. 
S2. | forgot to tell you she gave me your copy. 


Conversation C 


$1. To whom did you send the invoice? 

S2. | sent it the General Sales Company. 

S1. Specifically, whom did you address it to? 
S2. | addressed it to the purchasing agent. 


Conversation D 


$1. Have you finished the report on current inventory yet? 
S2. No, I haven't, but I certainly wish | had. 

$1. Why haven't you finished it? 

S2. I didn't have enough time to spend on it yesterday. 


Conversation E 


$1. I’m having some trouble with this sales-volume report. 
S2. You didn't have any trouble with your report last week. 
S1. Well, there are some difficult parts in this one. 


S2. I'm sorry, but I don't have any suggestions. 
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74. OFFICE CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. What did you spend all your time on today? 
S2. Checking the annual report. 

$1. Was everything in it right? 

S2. No. I discovered several errors. 


Conversation B 


How is the mail handled? 

The executive secretary opens it and sorts it out. 
Is any record kept of incoming mail? 
Yes.-Everything is entered on the mail register. 


Conversation C 


Do you receive many inquiries about your product? 

Yes. There are a good number every day, 

You can't answer all of them personally- can you? 

No. Unless they're obviously important, we send back a form 


Conversation D 


I'd like to dictate a letter to the A.B.C. Company. 

Just a moment please, while | get my shorthand notebook. 

Would you also bring me the previous correspondence with them? 
l've already put the file on your desk. 


Conversation E 


l've been working very hard recently. 
How come you've been working so hard? 
l've been trying to impress my boss. 

| hope you haven't in vain. 
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75. CONVERSATIONS ABOUT 
SCHOOL / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. Does Dr. Taylor teach every day? 

S2. No. Only Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
$1. Is Dr. Taylor teaching right now? 

S2. No, he isn't. He's working in his office. 


Conversation B 


Why doesn't John practice anymore? 

He doesn't have much free time. 

He used to have a lot of free time, didn't he? 

Yes, he did, but now he's going to school every night. 


Conversation B 


What are you studying this semester? 
History, English, and math. 

Which do you like best? 

Hist5o2rl.y really interests me the most. 


Conversation D 


Not all students do their lessons carefully. 

| do mine carefully. 

But your brother often does his at the last moment. 
And my sister always does hers a day or two late. 


Conversation E 


How come you aren't at school today? 
There aren't any classes this week. 

Well, how come there aren't any classes? 
This is our spring vacation. 


Exercise 1 / Lines A1 and A2/ 


Does Dr. Taylor teach every day? He teaches on Monday. 
Does Dr. Taylor write every day? He writes on Tuesday. 
Does Dr. Taylor drive every day? He drives on Wednesday. 
Does Dr. Taylor watch every day? He watches on Thursday. 
Does Dr. Taylor listen every day? He listens on Friday. 
Does Dr. Taylor practice every day? He practices on Saturday. 
Does Dr. Taylor rest every day? He rests on Sunday. 


Exercise 2 | Lines A1 and A31 


Does he teach every day? Is he teaching right now? 
Do they study every day? Are they studying right now? 


Do you practice every day? 
Does she drive every day? 
Do they watch every day? 
Does he listen every day? 
Do you rest every day? 


Exercise 3 / Lines A1 and A3/ 


They listen every day. 
He's studying right now. 
She walks every day. 
I'm practicing right now. 
They drive every day. 
He's teaching right now. 


Exercise 4 | Line B1 / 


John doesn't practice anymore. 
We don't practice anymore. 

They don't practice anymore. 
Mary doesn't practice anymore. 

I| don't practice anymore. 

The boys don't practice any more 


Exercise 5 | Line B2/ 


He doesn't have much time. 

He doesn't have many friends. 

He doesn't have much experience. 
He doesn't have many books. 


He doesn't have much information. 


He doesn't have much training. 
He doesn't have much money. 
He has a lot of time. 


Exercise 6 / Line B3/ 


He had a lot of time. 

He had a lot of friends. 

He had a lot of experience. 
He had a lot of books. 

He had a lot of information. 
He had a lot of training. 

He had a lot of money. 


Exercise 7 | Line B3/ 
He used to have a lot of free time. 


practice every day 
study almost every night 
read a lot of books 
learn everything by hear 
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Are you practicing right now? 
Is she driving right now? 

Are they watching right now? 
Is he listening right now? 

Are you resting right now? 


Do they listen every day? 


Is he studying right now? 
Does she walk every day? 
Are you practicing right now? 


Do they drive every day? 


Is he teaching right now? 


Why doesn't John practice anymore? 
Why don't you practice anymore? 
Why don't they practice anymore? 
Why doesn't Mary practice any more? 
Why don't you practice anymore? 
Why don't the boys practice anymore? 


He has a lot of time. 

He has a lot of friends. 

He has a lot of experience 
He has a lot of books. 

He has a lot of books. 

He has a lot of information. 
He has a lot of training. 

He has a lot of money. 


He had lots of time. 


He had lots of friends. 


He had lots of experience. 


He had lots of books. 


He had lots of Information. 
He had lots of training. 


He had lots of money. 


He used to practice every day. 
He used to study almost every night 
He used to read a lot of books. 
He used to learn everything by heart 


be a good student 
Exercise 8 | Line B3/ 


He used to have a lot or free time. 
They used to practice every day. 

She used to study almost every night. 
| used to read a lot of books. 

You used to learn everything by heart. 
He used to work in the evening. 


Exercise 9 | Line B4/ 
He's going to school every night. 


We 

They 

| 

She 

Tom and | 


Exercise 10 / Line C 1/ 


I'm studying English this semester. 
She's studying geography this semester. 
They're studying history this semester. 
We're studying math this semester. 

He's studying chemistry this semester. 


Tom and | are studying physics this semester. 


Exercise 11 / Line C4/ 
History really interests me the most. 


Chemistry 
English 
Math 
Geography 
Physics 


Exercise 12 / Line D1 / 


Not all students do their lessons carefully. 


correctly 
practice 
thoroughly 
go over 
promptly 


Exercise 13 / Line E1 / 
How come you aren't at school today? 


How come he isn't at school today? 
How come they aren't at school today? 
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He used to be a good student. 


But he doesn't any more. 
But they don't any more. 
But she doesn't any more. 


But | don't any more. 


But you don't any more. 
But he doesn't any more. 


We're going to school every night. 
They're going to school every night. 

I'm going to school every night. 

She's going to school every night. 

Tom and | are going to school every night. 


What are you studying this semester? 
What's she studying this semester? 
What are they studying this semester? 
What are you studying this semester? 
What's he studying this semester? 

What are Tom and you studying this semester? 


Chemistry really interests me the most. 
English really interests me the most. 
Math really interests me the most. 
Geography really interests me the most. 
Physics really interests me the most. 


Not all students do their lessons correctly. 

Not all students practice their lessons correctly. 
Not all students practice their lessons thoroughly 
Not all students go over their lessons thoroughly. 
Not all students go over their lessons promptly. 


Why aren't you at school today? 
Why isn't he at school today? 
Why aren't they at school today? 


How come she isn't at school tad ay? 
How come Tom and you aren't at school today 
How come the girls aren't at school today? 


Exercise 14 | Line E2/ 


There aren't any classes this week. 


meetings 
lectures 
concerts 
Discussions 
examinations 


Exercise 15/ Line E2 / 


There aren't any classes this week. 


meetings 

today or tomorrow 
lectures 

during our vacation 
examinations 
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Why isn't she at school today? 


? Why aren't Tom and you at school today? 
Why aren't the girls at school today? 


There aren't any meetings this week. 
There aren't any lectures this week. 
There aren't any concerts this week. 
There aren't any discussions this week. 
There aren't any examinations this week. 


There aren't any meetings this week. 

There aren't any meetings today or tomorrow. 
There aren't any lectures today or tomorrow. 

There -aren't any lectures during our vacation. 
There aren't any examinations during our vacation. 
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76. GOING TO SCHOOL 
| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. Why are you so worried? 

S2. My sister doesn't study hard enough. 

S1. Isn't she interested in school? 

S2. School interests her, but homework doesn't. 


Conversation B 


S1. I'm worried about-my school work. 

S2. What's the problem? 

$1. I think I'm going to fail the examinations. 

S2. Maybe you won't if you have more confidence. 


Conversation C 


S1. What are you going to study at the University? 
S2. Probably history and English. 

S1. You'll have to work hard. 

S2. Yes. l've heard that it's a difficult school. 


$1. What did you apply for? 


S2. | applied for a scholarship. 
$1. What school did you apply to? 
S2. | applied to Eastern State College. 


Conversation E 


$1. | understand the boys applications were turned down. 
$2. Who turned them down? 

$1. I think the college admissions committee. 

S2. I'd advise them to try again. 


Exercise 1/ Line A2/ 


My sister doesn't study hard enough. 


carefully My sister doesn't study carefully enough. 
read My sister doesn't read carefully enough. 
thoroughly My sister doesn't read thoroughly enough. 
Practice My sister doesn't practice thoroughly enough. 
long enough My sister doesn't practice long enough. 


Exercise 2 | Line A3 / 


Isn't she interested in that? 
Isn't she satisfied with that? 
Isn't she annoyed over that? 
Isn't she accustomed to that? 
Isn't she adjusted to that? 

Isn't she concerned about that? 


Exercise 3 / Line A3 / 
Isn't she interested in school? 


tired of 

her work 
satisfied with 
annoyed over 

all the changes 
accustomed to 
worried about 
getting a job 
concerned about 
excited about 
studying English 
involved in 
adjusted to 

our new schedule 
disappointed in 


Exercise 4 | Line D 1/ 
What did you apply for? 


complain about 
comment on 
listen to 
succeed in 


Exercise 5 | LineD 1/ 


Did you apply for a scholarship? 

Did you complain about the noise? 
Did you comment on the suggestion? 
Did you listen to that program? 

Did you succeed in your work? 


Exercise 6 / Lines E1 and E2/ 


They were turned down. 
They were looked over. 
They were thrown away. 
They were taken back. 
They were used up. 
They were given away. 


Exercise 7 | Line E4/ 


I'd advise them to try again. 


She's interested in that, isn't she? 
She's satisfied with that, isn't she? 
She's annoyed over that, isn't she? 
She's accustomed to that, isn't she? 
She's adjusted to that, isn't she? 
She's concerned about that, isn't she? 


Isn't she tired of school? 
Isn't she tired of her work? 
Isn't she satisfied with her work? 
Isn't she annoyed over her work? 
Isn't she annoyed over all the changes? 
Isn't she accustomed to all the changes? 
Isn't she worried about all the changes? 
Isn't she worried about getting a job? 
Isn't she concerned about getting a job? 
Isn't she excited about getting a job? 
Isn't she excited about studying English? 
Isn't she involved in studying English? 
Isn't she adjusted to studying English? 
Isn't she adjusted to our new schedule? 
Isn't she disappointed in our new schedule? 


What did you complain about? 
What did you comment on? 
What did you listen to? 

What did you succeed in? 


What did you apply for? 

What did you complain about? 
What did you comment on? 
What did you listen to? 

What did you succeed in? 


Who turned them down? 
Who looked them over? 
Who threw them away? 
Who took them back? 
Who used them up? 
Who gave them away? 
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ask 

urge 
Force 
Instruct 
Persuade 


Exercise 8 | Line E4/ 


They advised him to go. 
They asked him to go. 
They urged him to go. 
They forced him to go. 
They instructed him to go. 


They persuaded him to go. 


l'd ask them to try again. 

I'd urge them to try again. 

I'd force them to try again. 
l'd instruct them to try again. 


I'd persuade them to try again. 


He was advised to go. 
He was asked to go. 
He was urged to go. 

He was forced to go. 
He was instructed to go. 
He was persuaded to go. 
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77. THE ENGLISH CLASS 
| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. English is the hardest language in the world. 

S2. Why do you say that? 

$1. | can't understand it or speak it. 

S2. But this is only your first day in the English class! 


Conversation B 

$1. How do you pronounce this word in English? 
S2. It's pronounced "sign. 

$1. What's a sign"? 

S2. It's “public notice." 


Conversation C 


$1. What do you call this thing in English? 


S2. It's a "hammer." 
S1 What's the word for the things you hit with a hammer? 
S2. "Nails" You pound nails into wood with a hammer. 


Conversation D 


S1. How do you ask for help politely? 


S2. You say, "Could you help me, please?" 
$1. Is it all right to say, "Could you please help me?" 
S2. Yes. You can say it that way too. 


Conversation E 


$1. Can you understand spoken English very well? 

S2. Can understand you, but most people speak too fast. 
$1. How about speaking? Can you carryon a conversation? 
S2. I'm really not very fluent yet. 


Exercise 1 / Line A1 / 


English is hard. It's the hardest language. in the world. 

English is difficult. It's the most difficult language in the world. 

English is easy. It's the simplest language in the world. 

English is complicated. It's' the most complicated language in the world. 
English is simple. It's the easiest language in the world. 


Exercise 2 | Line A4 / 


This is your first day in the class. 


week 

the office 
third 
month 
factory 


Exercise 3 | Lines D2 and D3/ 


Could you help me, please? 
Could you come here, please? 


This is your first week in the class. 
This is your first week in the office. 
This is your third week in the office. 
This is your third month in the office. 
This is your third month in the factory. 


Could you please help me? 
Could you please come here? 


Could you wait there, please? Could you please wait there? 


Could you correct this, please? 
Could you translate it, please? 


Exercise 4 | Line D3 / 
Is it all right to say that? 


Correct 
incorrect 
proper 
improper 
polite 
impolite 


Exercise 5 | Line D3 | 


Can you speak? 

Can you write? 

Can you read? 

Can you follow it? 

Can you pronounce it? 


Could you please correct this? 
Could you please translate it? 


Is it correct to say that? 
Is it incorrect to say that? 
Is it proper to say that? 

Is it improper to say that? 
Is it polite to say that? 

Is it impolite to say that? 


How about speaking? 
How about writing? 
How about reading? 
How about following it? 
How about pronouncing it? 
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Conversation A 

$1. Do you want to learn English? 

S2. Yes, | do-very much. 

$1. Do you want English? 

S2. Because it'll5b2.e useful in the future. 
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78. LEARNING AND USING 
ENGLISH / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation B 


| want to learn English. 

Then you must speak it. 
Why must I speak it? 
Because you want to learn it. 


Conversation C 


Do you understand the sentence? 
I don't understand it completely. 
All right, the5n1. I'll repeat it. 
Thank you v5e2r.y much this? 


Conversation D 


Did you understand what | said? 
No, didn't. Would say it again? 
Of course. I'll say it again slowly. 
That will help a lot. 


Conversation E 


Please write down John's address. 
All right, but would you please speak very slowly? 
Yes. Do you me to spell each word too? 


Not the numbers-only the names. 
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79. LANGUAGE LEARNING 
PROBLEMS / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversations A 

$1. What are you studying right now? 

S2. I'm doing my English assignment. 

S1 What's the hardest thing about English? 
S2. Pronunciation is the hardest thing for me. 


Conversation B 


Can Peter understand French as well as English? 
Yes, and he can speak it well too. 

| can't speak a word of any language except my own. 
Neither can I. 


Conversation C 


That man is able to speak three or four languages. 
Yes, and he can speck them well, | understand 
Could you learn three or four languages? 

| could if | had a hundred years to do it. 


Conversation D 


I’m feeling very discouraged. 

What's the matter? 

When people talk to me, they talk too fast. 
You'll have to listen faster then. 


Conversation E 


Learning languages is difficult. 

| wish there were only one language in the world. 
Then we'd have to learn it. 

That's the trouble, isn't it? 
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80. DRIVING A CAR / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Why don't we park the car there? 


S2. That's a no-parking zone. 
$1. There are parking meters in the next block. 
S2. Let's see if we can find a space there then. 


Conversation B 


S1. You'd better turn left at the next corner. 
S2. | can't-no left turn. 

S1. Then we'll have to drive around the block. 
S2. It looks like it. 


$1. You're driving too fast. 
S2. What's the speed limit? 
$1. It's fifty miles per hour. 
S2. Then, I'm under the limit. 


Conversation D 


$1. How do you like your new car? 

S2. Great! | really like the automatic shift. 
$1. Does it have power steering? 

S2. Yes, and it's got power brakes too. 


Conversation E 


S1. You drive very well. 
S2. Thanks. I always try to be cautious. 
S1. You are, but best of all, you drive very smoothly. 


S2. Steady pressure on the accelerator and brakes is imp cant 
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81. CAR REPAIR / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. My car won't start. 

S2. Press the starter button. 

$1. Nothing happens when | press the starter. 
S2. Then your battery is dead. 


Conversation B 


$1. Could you help me for a moment, please? 
S2. What can | do for you? 

$1. Could you look over my radiator? 

S2. PII check it after | help that other man. 


Conversation C 


$1. What's your brother doing? 


S2. He's fixing the motor of the car 
$1. Does he need any help? 
S2. | don't think so. 


Conversation D 


$1. Could you look over my car? 

S2. What's the matter? 

$1. Well, don't know. 

S2. | can look at it now if you can wait. 


Conversation E 


S1. Could you change my right tire, please? It's flat. 


S2. Certainly. Do you want us to fix it too? 
$1. Would you please? 
S2. We'll have it ready for you tomorrow morning. 
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82. GENERAL CONVERSATION (1) 


Conversation A 

$1. Where were you born? 

S2. | was born here. 

$1. Have you lived here all your life? 


S2. Yes, I have. 


Conversation B 


S1. Whom will you get the money from? 
S2. We'll get it from our parents. 
$1. What will you spend the money on? 


S2. We'll spend it on books and supplies. 


Conversation C 


$1. Do you want me to wait for you? 
S2. No. I can take care of everything myself. 
S1. Can't we get together a little later then? 


S2. Sure. I'll be through in about half an hour. 
Conversation D 


S1. What took you so long? 


S2. | had a lot of things to do. 
$1. We'd better hurry, or we'll be late. 
S2. | think you're right. 


Conversation E 


$1. I'm starting my vacation next week. 
S2. You ought to see as much as you can. 
$1. That's what I think too. 

S2. You really ought to travel by bus then. 
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83. GENERAL CONVERSATIONS (2) 


Conversation A 


$1. Where did you get that book? 

S2. From the library in my neighborhood. 
$1. Is it a good library? 

S2. Come with me and see for yourself. 


Conversation B 

$1. We're going to be 1ate for the meeting. 

S2. When does it start? 

$1. It starts in exactly fifteen minutes. 

S2. I think we'll be on time. 

Conversation C 

$1. 50mething is bothering me. 

S2. What's bothering you? 

$1. I think I left the lights on in my apartment. 

S2. Well, there's nothing you can do about it now. 


Conversation D 


$1. What does that sign say? 


S2. It says "No Smoking." 
$1. What are you doing? 
S2. I'm putting out my cigarette. 


Conversation E 


$1. I'm sorry I'm late for our appointment. 
$2. What happened? 
$1. The traffic was very heavy. 


S2. It's always bad at this time of the day. 
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84. GENERAL CONVERSATION (3) 


Conversation A 


$1. Where' Mrs. King? 

S2. She's in the other office right now. 
$1. Do you expect her back soon? 

S2. Yes, | do. In just a few minutes. 


Conversation B 


$1. Someone wants to talk to you on the telephone. 
S2. Who is it? Do you know? 

$1. I'm sorry, but I forgot to ask. 

S2. It's OK. | think | know who it is. 


Conversation C 


$1. Will there be a meeting here next week? 
S2. No, but there'll be one on the twentieth. 
$1. Will there be many people at the meeting? 


S2. According to John, there will. 


Conversation D 


$1. "Thy do you have to go to Hawaii? 
S2. I'm going for business reasons. 
$1. How will you travel, by boat or by plane? 


S2. 1ost likely, I'll go by plane. 
Conversation E 


$1. Would you like to go to the store with us? 
S2. I'd like to, but I've got to do some work. 
$1. Why don't you do it later? 

S2. | wish I could, but I can't. 
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86. GENERAL CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. I'd like to speak to Mr. Smith. 
S2. Sorry. He isn't in now. 

$1. Can leave a message for him? 


S2. Yes. 1'11 take the message. 
Conversation B 

S1. Fred has to stay home, but | don't. 
S2. | don't either. 

$1. Would you like to with John and me? 
S2. Yes, | certainly would. 


Conversation C 


S1. Where were you last Tuesday and Wednesday? 
S2. I was out of town. 
S1. Why did you leave town so suddenly? 


S2. A friend was sick and needed help. 


Conversation D 


S1. That's a good-looking suit you have on. 
S2. Thank you for the compliment. 

S1. When did you get it? 

S2. About two or three weeks ago. 


Conversation E 


S1. John hasn't called us yet. 

S2. I thought he called you yesterday. 
$1. No. We didn't hear from him at all. 
S2. | wonder what happened? 
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87. GENERAL CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


What's the matter? 

I'm worried about something. 
What's wrong? 

| think I've lost my billfold. 


Conversation B 


Are you coming to the meeting tomorrow? 

I'm coming. 

Aren't you worried about driving in this weather? 
Of course not. 


Conversation C 


How do you start this machine? I 
You just push the red button. 
Where's the button? 

It's right in front of you. 


Conversation D 


Well, it's cool and cloudy again today. 
| wish that the sun were out. 

It looks to me as if it's going to rain. 
The farmers would like it if it did. 


Conversation E 


If you had a lot of money, what would you buy? 
.| 1'd buy a big boat. 

What would you do with it? 

l'd take all my friends around the world. 
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88. SIMPLE QUESTIONS AND 


NEGATIVES / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1 Fred practices very hard, | notice. 
S2 Does he practice every day? 

S1. Yes, he does. 

S2 | don't practice that much. 


Conversation B 


S1. 
S2. 
S1. 
S2. 


I'm having some trouble with my report. 
Are you having trouble with the last part? 


Yes, | am. 


Well, everyone is having trouble with that part. 


Conversation C 


We saw the new flower show. 
Did you see it on the opening day? 


Yes, we did. 


We didn't see it until the following day. 


Conversation D 


Did you write letters to all your friends? 

No, but I wrote letters to some of them. 

Are you going to write to everyone? 

Well, I'm going to write to as many as possible. 


Conversation E 


Mary has only worn her new coat twice. 
Has she worn her new spring suit yet? 
Yes, she has. 5everal times, in fact. 

| know she hasn't worn her new shoes yet. 


S1. 

S2. 

S1. 

S2. 

Exercise 1 

1. John studies. 
every day 
(?) 

2. Fred doesn't study. 
every day 
(?) 

3. The girl is studying. 
right now 
(?) 

4. They aren't studying. 


right now 


Does John study? 

Does John study every day? 

Yes, he does. He studies every day. 
Doesn't Fred Study? 

Doesn't Fred study every day? 

No, he doesn't. He doesn't study every day. 


Is the girl studying? 

Is the girl studying right now? 

Yes, she is. She's studying right now. 
Aren't they studying? 

Aren't they studying right now? 


5. Mary studied. 
Yesterday 
(?) 

6. Fred didn't study. 
yesterday ' 
(?) 

7. I'm going to study. 
Tomorrow 
(?) 

8. He isn't going to study. 
tomorrow 
(?) 

9. The girl will study. 
Tomorrow 
(?) 

10. The men won't study. 
Tomorrow 
(?) 

11. John has studied. 
since June 
(?) 

12. Fred hasn't studied. 
since June 
(?) 

Exercise 2 

1. He isn't in his office now. 
(?) 

2. He works very efficiently. 
(?.) 

3. He hasn't tried that 
method. 
( ?) 

4. He wore a new suit yesterday 

?) 

5. He couldn't be with them. 
( ?) 

6. He won't have enough time. 
(?) 

7. 
(?) 

8. He’s forgotten their 
names 
(?) 

9. He wasn't working on 
that. 
(?) 

10. He must rely on his 
friends. 
(?) 

11. He has to explain every 
today. 
(?) 

12. He didn’t drive to work 


(?) 


No, they aren’t. They aren’t studying right now. 


Did Mary study? 

Did Mary study yesterday? 

Yes, she did. She studied yesterday. 
Didn’t Fred study? 

Didn’t Fred study yesterday? 

No, he didn’t. study yesterday. 

Are you going to study? 

Are you going to study tomorrow? 
Yes, | am. I’m going to study tomorrow. 
Isn’t he going to study? 

isn’t he going to study tomorrow? 


No, he isn’t. he is not going to study tomorrow. 


Will the girl study? 

Will the girl study tomorrow? 

Yes, she will. She’ll study tomorrow. 

Won't the men study? 

Won't the men study tomorrow? 

No, they won’t. They won’t study tomorrow. 
Has John studied? 

Has John studied since June? 

Yes, he has. He’s studied since June. 
Hasn’t Fred studied? 

Hasn’t Fred studied since June? 

No, he hasn’t. He hasn’t studied since June. 


Isn’t he in his office now 

No, he isn’t He isn’t in his office now 
Does he work very efficiently? 

Yes, he does. He works very efficiently? 
Hasn't he tried that method? 


No, he hasn’t. He hasn’t tried that method 


Did he wear a new suit yesterday? 

Yes, he did. He work a new suit yesterday. 
Couldn’t he be with them? 

No, he couldn’t. He couldn’t be with them. 
Won't he have enough time? 

No, he won't. He won't have enough time. 


He found the correct answer. Did he find the correct answer? Yes, he. 


did. He found the correct answer 
Has he forgotten their names? 

Yes, he has. He's forgotten their names. 
their names. 

Wasn't he working on that? 

No, he wasn't. 

He wan't working on that. 

Must he rely on his friends? 

Yes, he must. He must rely on 

his friends. 

Does he have to explain every thing? 


Yes, he does. He has to explain every thing 
Didn't the drive to work today? 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


today 

(?) 

He does all his work 
promptly. 

(?) 

He does all his work 
promptly. 

(?) 

He'll meet the men there. 


(?) 


He used to enjoy baseball. 


(?) 


Conversation A 
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No, he didn’t. He didn’t drive to work today. 
to work today. 

Shouldn’t he have waited? 

No, he shouldn’t have. He 

shouldn’t have waited. 

Does he do all his work 

Promptly? 

Yes, he does. He does all his work promptly. 
Will he meet the men there? 

Yes, he will. He’ll meet the men there. 

Men there. 

Did he use to enjoy baseball? 

Yes, he did. He used to enjoy baseball. 


89. SHORT ANSWER (1) 
ICONVERSATIONS 


$1. Don't you work every Saturday morning? 
S2. No, we don't. Just on occasion. 
$1. Did you work last Saturday morning? 


S2. No, we didn’t 


Conversation B 


$1. Didn't those tourists go to the park yesterday? 
S2. Yes, they did. 

S1. Did they to with you and John? 

S2. No, they didn’t but we saw them there. 


Conversation C 


S1. Are you going to your class now? 
S2. No. I’m not, but I’Il be leaving shortly. 
$1. Do you go to school every afternoon? 


S2. No, I don't. Only Tuesday and Thursday afternoons. 


Conversation D 


$1. Have you ever been to the Central Zoo? 

S2. No, I never have. 

$1. Would you care to go there with me tomorrow? 
S2. Yes, | certainly would. 


Conversation E 


S1. Shouldn’t you answer their letter quite soon? 
S2. Ye, I really should. 
S1. Don't you have to send them some money too? 


S2. No, I don’t. Not in this next letter. 
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90. SHORT ANSWERS (2) 
| CONVERSATION 


Conversation A 

$1. Are you going to attend the reception? 
S2. Yes, | am. 

S1. Are you going to stay very late? 


S2. No, I’m not. 


Conversation B 


$1. Are there many rooms in their apartment'? 

S2. Yes, there are. About six, | think 

$1. Is there much light in the apartment? 

S2. No, there isn't, because there are very few Windows. 


Conversation C 


$1. Are You reading that magazine? 

S2. Yes, | am. I'm reading the book review. 
$1. Are You using your dictionary? 

S2. No, I'm not, but I'm doing quite well. 


Conversation D 


$1. Has John spoken to you yet? 
S2. Yes, he has, and he's spoken to Mrs. White too. 
S1. Did he speak to you yesterday'? 


S2. Yes, he did. Around four o'clock. 
Conversation E 


S1. Will Mary be at the party? 
S2. Yes, she will, but she'll be a little late. 


$1. 
S2. 


Will she be with her weekend guests? 


No, she won't. 


E1xercise 1 


Oo NOUA ONS 


-Ú — 
= O 


= = 
ON: 


Does he practice? 
Will he practice? 

Can he practice? 
What does he do? 
What can he do? 
What can he do? 
should they do? 

Have they read? 

Are they reading? 
What should they do? 
What have they done? 
What are they doing? 
Did you copy them? 


Yes, he does. 
Yes, he will. 

Yes, he, can. 

He practice. 

He'll practice. 

He can practice. 
Yes, they should. 
Yes, they have. 
Yes, they are. 
They should read. 
They've read. 
They're reading. 
Yes, | did. 


Must you copy them? 

Have you copied them? 
What did you do? 

What must you do? 

What have you done? 

Isn't she going to go home? 
Wasn't she going home? 
Hadn't she better go home? 
What's she going to do? 
What was she doing? 

What had she better do? 
Shouldn't he speak English? 
Didn't he have to speak English? 
Couldn't he speak English? 
What should he do? 

What did he have to do? 
What could he do? 
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Yes, | must 

Yes, | Have 
| copied them. 
| must copy them. 
l've copied them. 
Yes, she is. 
Yes, she was 
Yes, she'd better. 
She's going to go home. 
She was going home. 
She'd better go home. 
Yes, he should. 
Yes, he did. 
Yes, he could. 
He should speak English. 
He had to speak English. 
He could speak English. 
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91. INTERROGATIVE WORDS (1) / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Is that Mr. Brown's office? 
S2. Yes, it is. 

S1. Whose office is this? 

S2. This office is Mr. Green's. 


Conversation B 


S1. Where's there a bus stop? 

S2. I'm sorry. | didn't hear you. 

S1. Is there a bus stop at the next corner? 

S2. No, but there's a bus stop two blocks from here. 


Conversation C 


S1. Did the Italian students arrive here during the summer? 
S2. No. They arrived here just a month ago. 

S1. How long ago did the Greek students arrive? 

S2. They arrived exactly two months ago. 


Conversation D 


S1. Did you paint your garage on Saturday? 


S2. Yes. | painted the whole garage in three hours. 
S1. What color did you paint it? 
S2. l finally decided to paint it blue. 


Conversation E 


$1. Is Tom's dictionary around here anyplace? 
S2. Yes. Tom's dictionary is over there on the table. 
$1. Which one is Tom's-the red one or the blue one? 


S2. The red one is his. 


Exercise 1 
1. They're studying. What are they studying? 
(?? ) They're studying their lessons. 
2. She'll study. What will she study? 
(??) She’ll study her lesson. 
3. | studied. What did you study? 
(??) | studied my lessons. 
4. He's studying. What did you study? 
( ??) He's studying his lesson. 
5. They've studied. What have they studied? 
( ??) They've studied their lessons. 


6. I'm going to study. What are you going to study? 
(?) 


She can study. 
Q?) 


He studies. 

Q?) 

They must study. 
Q?) 

| should study. 
(??) 


They were studying. 
Q?) 


He used to study. 
9?) 


She's supposed to study. 
(9?) 


They'll study. 

(?? ) 

l'd better study. 
Q?) 

They have to study. 
(??) 

He's been studying. 
9?) 


We had to study. 
9?) 


What can she study? 

She can study her lessons. 

What does he study? 

He studies his lessons. 

What must they study? 

They must study their lessons. 
What should you study? 

| should study my lessons. 

What were they studying? 

They were studying their lessons. 


What did he use to study? 
He used to study his lessons. 


What's she supposed to study? 


She's supposed to study her lessons. 
What will they study? 


They'll study their lessons. 

What had you better study? 

l'd better study my lessons. 
What do they have to study? 
They have to study their lessons. 
What's he been studying? 

He's been studying his lessons. 
What did you have to study? 

We had to study our lessons. 
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Exercise 2 


I'll write at home. 
(??) 


| wrote my English lesson. 
Q?) 

| must write for extra practice. 
(??) 

| should write in the evening. 
(?? ) 

I've written to Mr. Brown. 

(?? ) 

| write for extra practice. 

(??) 

I'm going to write at home. 
(??) 

| used to write in the evening. 
( ??) 

I’m writing for extra practice. 
(??) 

| have to write to Mr. Brown 
(??) 

| was writing my English lesson 
(?? ). 
| wrote for extra practice. 
( ??) 
l an write at home. 
(??) 
I plan to write to Mr. 
Q?) 

I'm writing for extra practice. 
Q?) 

I write in the evening. 
Q?) 

l've written my English lesson. 
( ??) 


| had to write at home. 
( ??) 


Where will you write? 

ll write at home 

What did you write? 

| wrote my English lesson 
Why must you write? 

| must write for extra practice 


When should you write? 


| should write in the evening. 
Whom have you written to? 
l've written to Mr. Brown. 
Why do you write? 

| write for extra practice. 
Where are you going to write? 
I’m going to write at home. 


When did you use to write? 


| used to write in the evening. 


Why are you writing? 


I’m writing for extra practice. 
Whom do you have to write to? 
| have to write to Mr. Brown. 
What were you writing? 


| was writing my English lesson. 


Why did you write? 

| wrote for extra practice. 
Where can you write? 

| can write at home. 


Whom do you plan to write to? 


I plan to write to Mr. Brown. 


Why are you writing? 


I'm writing for extra practice. 


When do you write? 


I write in the evening. 

What have you written? 

l've written my English lesson. 
Where did you have to write? 

| had to write at home. 
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92. INTERROGATIVE WORDS (2) / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversations A 

$1. We should complain about the service in this store. 
$2. Should we to one of clerks? 

$1. | don't think so. 

$2. Whom should we complain to then? 


Conversation B 


$1. Have you chosen furniture for your apartment yet? 
S2. No, we haven't. 

$1. Why haven't you chosen any yet? 

S2. Frankly, we just haven't had enough time. 


Conversation C 


$1. Does Mary have to go? 

$2. Yes, she does. She has to go to the airport. 
$1. How soon does she have to go? 

S2. I’m not sure just how soon. 


Conversation D 


$1. Do you prefer this picture or that one? 

S2. Of those two, I think I prefer the bottom one. 
S1. Which one of the other two do you prefer? 
S2. l really can't decide. 


Conversation E 


$1. | couldn't finish all the work yesterday. 
S2. How come you couldn't finish it? 
S1. Because | got started too late. 


S2. Why don't you get started earlier next time? 


Exercise 1 

1. What can he do? He can write. 

2. What should he do? He should write. 
3. What does he do? He writes. 

4. What will he do? He'll write. 

5. What's he doing? He's writing. 

6. What must he do? He must write. 
7. What's he done? He's written. 

8. What did he do? He wrote. 

9. What was he doing? He was writing. 


10. What had he better do? 
11. What's he going to do? 
12. What does he plan to do? 


He'd better write. 
He's going to write. 
He plans to write. 


13. What could he do? 

14. What did he have to do? 

15. What should he have done? 
16. What did he use to do? 


Exercise 2 


. They'll write something. 

. They were writing something. 

. They write something. 

. They've written something. 

. They're going to write something. 
. They should write something. 

. They can write something. 

. They wrote something. 

. They must write something. 

10. They're writing something. 

11. They plan to write something. 
12. They used to write something. 
13. They could have written something. 
14. They'd better write something 


COANOOAARWN = 


Exercise 3 
1. He can write Where? 
At home 
2. He should write. How much? 
Two pages 
3. He writes. When? 
In the morning 
4. He'll write. What? 
A short report 
5. He's writing. To whom? 
Mr. Brown 
6. He must write. Why? 
To apply for a 
7. He's written. How often? 
Every six month 
8. He wrote. Which one? 
The long one 
9. He was writing. What for? 


10. He'd better write. 


11. He's going to write. 


12. He plans to write. 
13. He could write. 
14. He had to write. 
15. He should write. 


16, He used to write. 


Because he had to 
When? 
Tonight 
What? 
A letter? 
To whom? 
Mary 
How much? 
Only two pages 
Why? 
To satisfy them 
What? 
An apology 
How often? 
Once a month 
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He could write. 

He had to write. 

He should have written. 
He used to write. 


What will they write? 
What were they writing? 
What do they write? 


What have they written? 
What are they going to write? 


What should they write? 
What can they write? 
What did they write? 


What must they write? 
What are they writing? 


What do they plan to write? 
What did they use to write? 
What could they have written? 
What had they better write? 


Where can he write? 
He can write at home 
How much should he write? 
He should write tow pages. 
When does he write? 
He writes in the morning. 
What will he write? 
He'll write a short report. 
To whom is he writing? 
He's writing to Mr. Brown. 
Why must he write? 
He must he write? 
How often has he written? 
He's written every six months. 
Which one did he write? 
He wrote the long one. 
What was he writing for? 
He was writing because he had to 
When had he better write? 
He's going to write? a letter 
What's he going to write? 
He's going to write a letter. 
To whom does he plan to write? 
He plans to write to Mary. 
How much could he write? 
He could write only tow pages. 
Why did he have to write? 
He had to write to satisfy them. 
What should write an apology. 
He should write an apology. 
How often did he use to write? 
He used to write once a month. 


Exercise 4 


1. 


10. 


11. 


Did he take that one? 
Which one? 

( ??) 

Is Bill going to the movies 
now? 

Where? 

(??) 

Wasn't it there because of 
that? 

Why? 

(??) 

Should we complain to the 
manager? 

Whom? 

Q?) 

Couldn't you get to Boston 
because of that? 

Why? 

9?) 

Did he come here four 
months ago? 

How long ago? 

(??) 


Does she want her tea with 


cream? 

How? 
9?) 

Is there a bus stop at the 
next comer? 

Where? 

Q?) 

Should we buy groceries 
today? 

What? 

9?) 

Did they use to get there 
by bus? 

How? 

(?? ) 

Did you have to travel for 
business reasons? 
Why? 

Q?) 
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Which one did he take? 
He took that one. 


Where's Bill going now? 
He's going to the movies now. 


Why wasn't it there? 
It wasn't there because of that. 


Whom should we complain to? 
We should complain to the manager 
Why couldn't you get tc Boston? 


| couldn't get to Boston because of that 


How long ago did he come here? 
He came here four months ago. 


How does she want her tea? 
She wants her tea with cream. 


Where's there a bus stop? 


There's a bus stop at the next corner. 


What should we buy today? 
We should buy groceries today. 


How did they use to get there? 
They used to get there by bus. 


Why did you have to travel? 
| had to travel for business reasons. 
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93. IRREGULAR VERBS (1) 
| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


Have you found a picture for your room yet? 
Yes lucky ‘enough to find one yesterday. 
Have you put it on the wall yet? 

No, but I'm going to put it up this afternoon. 


Conversation B 


Have you heard about Robert’s bad luck? 
No. What happened to him? 

| hear he's lost his job. 

You can't believe everything you hear. 


Conversation C 


Someone stole money from the company last month. 

Some money was stolen two months ago too. 

I think the person who's stealing money will be caught. 
JohSn2.said he thought the police would catch the thief soon. 


Conversation D 


Did you bring your umbrella today? 

No, but I brought my tan raincoat. 
Maybe Fred will lend me his umbrella. 

I think he's already lent his to someone. 


Conversation E 


$1. Have you ridden in Fred's new car yet? 

S2. Yes, | have. | rode in it last night. 

$1. Did Fred let you drive the car? 

S2. Yes. | drove it around the block a couple of times. 

Exercise 1 

1. Did you write the letter? Yes, 1 did. | wrote it yesterday. 

2. Did he drive the car? Yes, he did. He drove it yesterday. 

3. Did they do the work? Yes, they did. They did it yesterday. 
4. Did she send the report? Yes, she did. She sent it yesterday. 
5. Did you bring your money? Yes, | did. | brought it yesterday. 

6. Did he read the article? Yes, he did. He read it yesterday. 

T. Did she begin her work? Yes, she did. She began it yesterday. 
8. Did they see the display? Yes, they did. They saw it yesterday. 
9. Did he wear his raincoat? Yes, he did. He wore it yesterday 

10. Did you buy the bicycle? Yes, | did. | bought it yesterday. 

11. Did they hold the meeting? Yes, they did. They held it yesterday. 
12. Did she take the package? Yes, she did. She- took it yesterday. 


13. Did she quit her job? 

14. Did he cut the rope? 

15. Did they draw the diagram? 
16. Did she get the message? 


Exercise 2 


| lost something yesterday. 

| began something yesterday. 
| sold something yesterday. 

I made something yesterday. 
| took something yesterday. 

| won something yesterday. 

| did something yesterday. 

| read something yesterday. 
10. | wrote something yesterday. 
11. l built something yesterday. 
12. | sent something yesterday. 
13. | broke something yesterday. 
14. | brought something yesterday. 
15. | tore something yesterday. 
16. | drew something yesterday. 


OONOAPRWN > 


Exercise 3 


You do that work well. 

The girl writes accurately. 
The man tells funny jokes. 
Those men drive carelessly. 
He gives money to charity. 
Tom sends reports to them. 
The. meetings begin on time. 
The motor runs very smoothly. 
She chooses clothes care fully. 


CHONOAPWN> 


Yes, she did. She quit it yesterday. 
Yes, he did. He cut it yesterday. 

Yes, they did. "They drew it yesterday. 
Yes, she did. She got it yesterday. 


| forgot something yesterday. Have you forgotten anything today? 


Have you lost anything today? 
Have you begun anything today? 
Have you sold anything today? 
Have you made anything today? 
Have you taken anything today? 
Have you won anything today? 
Have you done anything today ? 
Have you read anything today? 
Have you written anything today? 
Have you built anything today? 
Have you sent anything today? 
Have you broken anything today? 
Have you brought anything today? 
Have you torn anything today? 
Have you drawn anything today? 


You've always done that work well. 


She's always written accurately. 

He's always told funny jokes. 

They've always driven carelessly. 
He's...always given money to charity. 
He's always sent reports to them. 
They've always begun on time. 

It's always run very smoothly. 

She's always chosen clothes carefully. 


10. John reads the daily reports. He's always read the daily reports. 


11. You forget people's names. 
12. Mary has trouble with that 
13. That man speaks rapidly. 


You've always forgotten people's names. 


She's always had trouble with that. 
He's always spoken rapidly. 


14. | take good care of my car. I've always taken good care of my car. 
15. You eat breakfast very early. You've always eaten breakfast very early. 
16. That man wears a hat to work. He's always worn a hat to work. 

Exercise 4 

1. Has the man ever seen it? Yes. He saw it yesterday. 

2. Have you broken one? Yes. | broke one yesterday. 

3. Has Mary ever worn one? Yes. She wore one yesterday 

4. Have the men heard it? Yes. They heard it yesterday. 

5. Has the leader begun yet? Yes. He began yesterday. 

6. Have you ever driven one? Yes. | drove one yesterday. 

T. Has your sister eaten there? Yes. She ate there yesterday. 

8. Have the workers done it? Yes. They did it yesterday. 

9. Have they ever sung it? Yes. They sang it yesterday. 

10. Has Mr. White sent it? Yes. He sent it yesterday. 

11. Have the people read it? Yes. They read it yesterday. 
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12. 
13. 
14. 


Has John made one? 
Has the girl bought one? 
Have you spoken to him? 


Yes. He made one yesterday. 
Yes. She bought one yesterday 
Yes. | spoke to him yesterday. 
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Conversation A 

$1. Did you sell those people your house? 
S2. We finally sold it to them last week. 

$1. Have they given you the money yet? 

S2. Yes. They gave it to us just this morning. 
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94. IRREGULAR VERBS (2) 


Conversation B 


Has Robert chosen a new suit yet? 

He chose a very nice one on Saturday. 
Has he worn his new suit yet? 

He wore to the meeting yesterday. 


Conversation C 


Did Alice shut the window? 
She shut it a short time ago. 
She forgot it this morning. 

No. She left it open on purpose. 


Conversation D 


Did you read the magazine? 
Yes. We read it this morning. 
Did you find the article | told you about? 


| CONVERSATIONS 


We found it all right, but you didn’t tell us it was so long. 


Conversation E 


Have you gone over that reading selection yet? 


Yes. | went over it last weekend. 


Did you understand everything in the essay? 
I think | understood all the important parts. 
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95. IRREGULAR VERBS (3) / 
CONVERSATION DRILLS 


Conversation Drill A 


$1. Where did you (A) the package? 


S2. I(B) (itin the closet. 

$1. Would you please (C) it? 

S2. l've (D) it already. 

(A) (B) (C) 
leave left open 
find found unwrap 
set set move 
lay laid examine 
put put return 
hide hid inspect 
see Saw deliver 
keep kept address 


S1. What's the matter? 
S2. We've A) 

S1. We haven't (B) yet. 
S2. I'm very surprised. 


(A) 

spent our money 
chosen a name 
seen that movie 
had some food 
bought a ticket 
read the papers 
done something 
taken that course 


(D) 


opened 
unwrapped 
moved 
examined 
returned 
inspected 
delivered 
addressed 
(B) 
spent ours 
chosen one 
seen it 
had any 
bought one 
read them 


done anything 
taken it 
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96. IRREGULAR VERBS (4) / 
CONVERSATION DRILLS 


Conversation Drill A 


What's on your mind? 

Why did you(A) 

I (B) that because it was necessary. 

Of course, you know I haven't(C) one right now. 


Conversation Drill B 


$1. Have you ever (A)one? 

S2. Yes. In fact, I(B) one last week? 

S1. l'm going to (C) one soon. 

S2. Johnis (D) oneright now. 

(A) (B) (C) 
written Wrote write 
read read read 
worn wore wear 
driven drove drive 
done did do 
given gave given 
brought brought bring 
taken took take 


(D) 
Writing 
reading 
wearing 
driving 
doing 
giving 
bringing 
taking 
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97. COMPARISONS (1) / 
CONVERSATION DRILLS 


Conversation Drill A 


$1. l like this (A) very much. 

S2. Did you see the other (B) ? 

$1. Yes, but this — (A) is (A) than the other one. 
S2. | think it's (B) too. 


(A) (B) 


chair more comfortable 
color prettier 

suitcase more practical 
sweater warmer 
sports car less conservative 
silverware more modern 
television set better 
refrigerator more convenient 


Conversation Drill B 


$1. Did you like the last one we saw? 

S2. Yes, | did. It's certainly very (A) 

S1. It's as (A) as the first one, don't you think? 
S2. In my opinion, it's (B) of all. 

(A) (B) 

strong the strongest 
accurate the most accurate 
pretty the prettiest 

useful the most useful 

big the biggest 

unusual the most unusual 
comfortable the most comfortable 


nice the nicest 


Conversation Drill A 


$1 I think John is quite (A) 
S2 l've noticed he's doing things (A) 
S1 John is always(C) than the others. 
S2 | know he always does things more (B) than I do. 
(A) (B) 
patient patiently 
quick quickly 
accurate accurately 
deliberate deliberately 
slow slowly 
awkward awkwardly 
neat neatly 
thorough thoroughly 
Conversation Drill B 
S1. Isn't Mr. Black a (A) person? 
S2. Yes. He's certainly (B) 
S1. In my opinion, he's the (C) person in the group 
S2. He certainly speaks more(D) than the present chair man 
(A) (B) (C) 
wise wiser wisest 
confident more confident most confident 
calm calmer calmest 
earnest more earnest most earnest 
brave braver bravest 
cautious more cautious most cautious 
kind kinder kindest 
sensible more sensible most sensible 
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98. COMPARISONS (2) 
| CONVERSATION DRILLS 


(C) 
more patient 
quicker 
more accurate 
more deliberate 
slower 
more awkward 
neater 
more through 


(D) 

wisely 
confidently 
calmly 

earnestly 

bravely 

cautiously 

kindly 

sensibly 
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99. TWO-WORD VERBS (1) 


| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. It's cold outside; I'm going to put on a sweater. 

S2. You'd better put a coat on too. 

S1. Yes, but we'd better takeoff our things when we're inside. 


S2. We can take them off in the hall and hang them up. 


Conversation B 


S1. Bill found out his application was turned down. 

S2. Who turned it down, and how did he find out? 

S1. The membership committee turned down his application. 
S2. Oh, I see. Then he found out the answer from the secretary. 


Conversation C 


S1. Did you take down the man's instructions? 
S2. Yes. Do you want to look them over? 
S1. Yes, please. | want to carry out his instructions as well as possible. 


S2. All right. Let's sit down and go over them together. 


Conversation D 


$1. Did you throwaway the extra paper? 


S2. No. I gave about half of it away. 
$1. Do you have some left then? 


S2. No. I used up all the rest yesterday. 


Conversation E 


$1. Have you gone through the reports yet? 

S2. No, I haven't. They were turned in just last night. 

$1. Why don't you pick out a few for me to read then? 

S2. I think I'll do that. | can use the help. 

Exercise 1 

1. We'll think over the plan carefully" Well think it over carefully. 

2. l've turned in the reports. l've turned them in. 

3. Didn't she make out the form? Didn't she make it out? 
4. Why can't I find out those things? Why can't | find them out? 

5. Please don't point out the mistake. Please don't point it out. 

6. It'S hard to break in new employees. It's hard to break them m. 
7. When did you use up the supplies? When did you use them up? 

8. You'd better put on your sweater. You'd better put it on. 

9. He couldn't take out those parts. He couldn't take them out. 


10. Why won't she bring up the subject? 
11. You're going to wear out your suit. 
12. It'S necessary to look up the words. 
13. Didn't he carry out their instructions? 


Why won't she bring it up? 
You're going to wear it out. 

It'S necessary to look them up. 
Didn't he carry them out? 


14. l've already worked out a plan. 
15. Please turn over your papers now. 


16. Shouldn't you throwaway that rubbish? 


17. The weather held up our flight. 
18. We'd better turn off the radio now. 
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l've already worked it out. 


Please turn them over now. 


Shouldn't you throw it away? 
The weather held it up. 


We'd better turn it off now. 


19. Please put away the tools before leaving. Please put them away before leaving. 


Exercise 2 

1. Someone took it back. 

2. No one will try them out. 

3. Someone has used .them up. 

4. No one is taking it down. 

5. Someone ought to pick them out. 
6. No one will turn that down. 

T. Someone was looking them over. 
8. Someone is going to hold that up. 
9. No one should bring it up. 

10. Someone has thrown them away. 
11. No one has to clear that up. 

12. Someone is giving: them away. 
13. No one was pointing that out. 

14. Someone will hand them 

15. Someone will hand them 


16. No one is taking them off. 


It was taken back. 

They won't be tried out. 
They've been used up. 

It isn't being taken down. 
They ought to be picked out. 
That won't be turned down. 
They were being looked over. 
That's going to be held up. 

It shouldn't be brought up. 
They've been thrown away. 
That doesn't have to be cleared up. 
They're being given away. 


That wasn't being pointed out. 


They'll be handed in. 
It was crossed out. 
They aren't being taken off. 
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100. TWO-WORD VERBS (2) / 
CONVERSATION DRILLS 


Conversation Drills 


$1. What did you say did say? 
S2. Would you please(A)? 

$1. I(B) this morning. 

S2. Sorry. | didn't realize that. 


(A) 
turned them off the lights 
looked it over the report 
crossed out those names 
figure out the total cost 
look up those words 
bring up that matter 
throw away those papers 


Conversation Drill B 


$1. What are you thinking about? 


S2. I guess we'll have to (A) 

$1. Exactly why do you haveto (B) 

S2. Because it's obviously important. 
(A) 


think over the plan 
turn in the reports 
make out the form 
point out the mistakes 
bring up the subject 
carry out instructions 
look up the answer 
turn over the papers 


(B) 

turned them off 
looked it over 
crossed them out 
figured it out 
looked them up 
brought it up 
threw them away 


(B) 

think it over 
turn them in 
make it out 


point them out 


carry them out 


carry them out 


look it up 
turn them over 
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101. TAG QUESTIONS (1) 
| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. That isn't your jacket, is it? 

S2. No, isn't, but it looks like mine. 

S1. But these are your gloves, aren't they? The 

S2. There were a lot of people at the reception, weren't there? 


Conversation B 


There were a lot of people at the reception, weren't there? 
Yes, there were. Over 100. l'd guess. 

There wasn't, enough food for everyone, was there? 

No, there wasn't everyone complained. 


Conversation C 


It rains a lot in this part of the country, doesn't it? 
Yes, it does, but only in the spring. 

But it doesn't ever snow around here, does it? 
No, it never does. 


Conversation D 


You left the office very late, didn't you? 
Yes, I did. Around eleven o'clock. 

Then I didn't get much sleep, did you? 
John has been looking for a job, hasn't he? 


Conversation E 


John has been looking for a job, hasn't he? 
Yes, he has. Quite diligently too? 

He hasn't found a suitable one yet, ahs he? 
No, he hasn't, but I’m sure he will soon. 


Exercise 1/ Line AI / 


That isn't your jacket. That isn't your jacket, is it? 

Those aren't your gloves. Those aren't your gloves, are they? 
This isn't your coat. This isn't your coat, is it? 

These aren't your shoes. These aren't your shoes, are they? 

That isn't your hat. That isn't your hat, is it? 

Those aren't your books. Those aren't your books, are they? 


Exercise 2 | Lines Al and A3/ 


That's your jacket. That's your jacket, isn't it? 
Those are your gloves. Those are your gloves, aren't they? 


This is your coat. 
These are your shoes. 
That's your hat. 

Those are your books. 


Exercise 3 | Lines Al-A4 / 


That's your jacket, isn't it? 

That isn't your coat, is it? 

Those are your gloves, aren't they? 
Those aren't your books, are they? 
This is your hat, isn't it? 

These aren't your shoes, are they? 


Exercise 4 | Lines AI-A4 / 

1. Those are your books (?) 

2. That isn't your jacket (?) 

3. That's your hat (?) 

4. Those aren't your gloves (?) 
5. These are your shoes (?) 


Exercise 5 | Line C1 / 


It rains a lot here. 

The men worked there. 
John likes television. 

The wind blew very hard. 
The girls enjoy that class. 
That caused the trouble. 


Exercise 6 / Line C3 / 


It doesn't rain much. here. 

The men didn't work there. 
John doesn't like television. 
The wind didn't blow hard. 
The girls don't enjoy the class. 


Exercise 7 | Lines CI-C3 / 


It rains a lot here, doesn't it? 


The girls don't enjoy the class, do they? 


That caused the trouble, didn't it? 
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This is your coat, isn't it? 

These are your shoes, aren't they? 
hat's your hat, isn't it? 

Those are your books, aren't they? 


Yes, it is. 
No, it isn't. 
Yes, they are. 
No, they aren't. 
Yes, it is. 
No, they aren't. 


Those are your books, aren't they? 
Yes, they are. They're my books. 

That isn't your jacket, is it? 

No, it isn't. It isn't my jacket. 

That's your hat, isn't it? 

Yes, it is. It'S my hat. 

Those aren't your gloves, are they? 
No, they aren't. They aren't my gloves. 
These are your shoes, aren't they? 
Yes, they are. They're my shoes. 


It rains a lot here, doesn't it? 
The men worked there, didn't they? 
John likes television, doesn't he? 
The wind blew very hard, didn't it? 
The girls enjoy that class, don't they? 
That caused the trouble, didn't it? 


It doesn't rain much here, does it? 

The men didn't work there, did they? 
John doesn't like television, does he? 

The wind didn't blow hard, did it? 

The girls don't enjoy the class, do they? 


Yes, it does. 
No, they don't. 
Yes, it did. 


The men didn't work there, did they? No, they didn't. 


The wind blew hard, didn't it? 


Yes, it did. 


John doesn't like television, does he?No, he doesn't. 


Exercise 8 | Lines Al-A4 and CI-C3 / 


They work hard, don't they? 


Yes, they do. 


They're working hard, aren't they? Yes, they are. 
They don't work hard, do they? No, they don't. 
They aren't working hard, are they? No, they aren't. 
She writes letters, doesn't she? Yes, she does. 
She's writing letters, isn't she? Yes, she is. 
She doesn't write letters, does she? No, she doesn't. 

She isn't writing letters, is she? No, she isn't. 


Exercise | Lines CI-C3 / 


1. 


The girls enjoy that class (?) The girls enjoy that class, don't they? 
Yes, they do. They enjoy Class 
The men didn't work there (?) The men didn't work there, did they? 
No, they didn't. They didn't work there. 


The wind blew very hard (?) The wind blew very hard, didn't it? 
Yes, it did. It blew very hard. 
John doesn't like television (?) John doesn't like television, does he 


No, he doesn't. He doesn't like television. 


It rains a lot here (?) It rains a lot here, doesn't it? 
Yes, it does. It rains a lot here 
That didn't cause the trouble. That didn't cause the trouble, id it? 
No, it didn't. It didn't cause the trouble. 
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102. TAG QUESTIONS (2) 
| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. There haven't been any storms recently, have there? 
S2. No, there haven't, but it's hard to believe. 

S1. I suppose we could get one anytime now, couldn't we? 
S2. We certainly could. This is the season. 


Conversation B 


S1. Not many people in that office speak English, do they? 6. 
S2. No, they don't, but all of them are taking classes now. 

S1. According to the rules, all employees have to learn it now, | 
S2. Yes, they all do, and it's a problem. 


Conversation C 

$1. She’s already told john she’d like to go, hasn’t she? 
S2. Yes, she has 

$1. | guess we should plan on it then, shouldn't we? 
S2. yes, we'd better, | think. 


Conversation D 


$1. You hadn't ever seen the Ambassador before last night, had you? 
S2. No, I hadn't, although I did see John's pictures of him in May. 

S1. You could have met him at the last conference, couldn’t you? 

S2. Ye, I could have, but I lost my nerve at the last moment. 


Conversation E 


S1. We'd better tell someone about this, hadn't we? 

S2. Yes, | guess we'd better, but who? 

$1. The director wouldn’t be very sympathetic, would he 

S2. No. I’m afraid he wouldn't 

Exercise 1 

1. It isn't raining now. It isn't raining now, is it? 

2. John didn't read that. John didn't read that, did he? 

3. The girls weren't ready. The girls weren't ready, were they? 
4. The people haven't seen it. The people haven't seen it, have they? 

5. There weren't any mistakes. There weren't any mistakes, were there? 
6. They won't try that. They won't try that, will they? 

7. She can't come tomorrow. She can't come tomorrow, can she? 
8. Mary doesn't enjoy that. Mary doesn't enjoy that, does she? 
9. Those aren't your books. Those aren't your books, are she? 
10. He didn't go to the lecture. He didn't go to the lecture, did he? 

11. You haven't done that yet. You haven't done that yet, have you? 

12. Mary doesn't walk to work. Mary doesn't walk to work, does she? 


13. There wasn't enough food left. There wasn't enough food left, was there? 


14. The train hasn't arrived yet. 
15. The men couldn't help him. 
16. They aren't working now. 


Exercise 2 


. The man can help us. 

. Mary lives near your house. 
. The boys are studying now. 
. John waited for his friend. 

. They'll be at the conference. 
. There was enough coffee. 

. The girl saw the movie. 

. Students should study hard. 
. You're going to leave soon. 
10. He usually rides on the bus. 
11. They went home quite late. 
12. You've done that lesson. 
13. You'll be able to do that. 
14. They had trouble with it. 
15. That's your briefcase. 

16. He has to work tonight. 
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Exercise 3 

1. The men are working now (?) 
2. John didn't read that. ( ?) 

3. The girl writes carefully (?) 
4. It isn't raining now (?) 


5. They've seen the movie (?) 
6. The man can help us (?) 


7. Mary didn't wait for you (?) 

8. You've done that lesson (?) 
9. He didn't leave early (?) 

10. They should try that (?) 

11. She doesn't walk to work (?) 
12. John went home late (?) 

13. Those aren't his books (?) 
14. She's going to practice (?) 


15. You'll be at the meeting (?) 


The train hasn't arrived yet, has it? 
The men couldn't help him, could they? 
They aren't working now, are they? 


The man can help us, can't he? 
Mary lives near your house, doesn't she? 
The boys are studying now, aren't they? 
John waited for his friend, didn't he? 
They'll be at the conference, won't they? 
There was enough coffee, wan't there? 
The girl saw the move, didn't she? 
Students should study hard, shouldn't they? 
You're going to leave soon aren't they? 
He usually rides on the bus, doesn't he? 
They went home quite late, didn't they? 
You've done that lesson, haven't you? 
You'll be able to do that, won't you? 
They had trouble with it, didn't they? 
That's your briefcase, isn't it? 
He has to work tonight, doesn't he? 


The men are working now, aren't they? 

Yes, they are. They're working now. 
John didn't read that, did he? 

No, he didn't. He didn't read that. 
The girl writes carefully, doesn't she? 

Yes, she does. She writes care fully. 

It isn't raining now, is it? 

No, it isn't. It isn't training now 
They've seen the movie, haven't they? 

The man can help us, can't he? 

Yes, he can. He can help us 
Mary didn't wait for you, did she? 

No, she didn't. She didn't wait for me. 
You've done that lesson, haven't you? 

Yes, | have. I’ve done that lesson. 

He didn't leave early, did he? 

No, he didn't. He didn't leave early. 

They should try that, shouldn't they? 

Yes, they should. They should try that. 

She doesn't walk to work, does she? 

No, she doesn't. She doesn't walk to work? 

John went home late, didn't he? 

Yes, he did. He went home late. 
Those aren't his books, are they? 

No, they aren't. Thy aren't his books. 
She's going to practice, isn't she? 

Yes, she is. She's going to practice. 
You'll be at the meeting, won't you? 
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103. SHORT ADDITIONS (1) 
| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. My friend can speak French. 

S2. Alice can too. 

S1. But my friend can't speak German. 
S2. Alice can't either. 


Conversation B 


We went to the concert last night. 
We did too. 

But we didn't get there on time. 
We didn't either. 


Conversation C 


| met that government official from Japan. 
So did. 

But I didn't meet his wife. 

Neither did. 


They're going to go to the beach today. 
| am too. 


They're also going to go to the amusement park. 


So aml. 


Conversation E 


S1. We've already done that lesson. 

S2. So have we 

$1. But we haven't done the other one yet. 

S2. Neither have we. 

Exercise 1 

1. He learned all the words. We did too. 
2. They're copying the sentences. We are too. 

3. You've watched that program. We have too. 
4. She should accept the offer. We should too. 
5. They can work at the library. We can too. 
6. John found the answer. We did too. 
T. She studies every evening. We do too. 

8. They had to be at the meeting. We did too. 
9. You've read that novel. We have too. 

10. He got very good results. We did too. 
11. They can do that easily. We can too. 

12. She's working on that part. We are too. 
13. He'll speak to Mr. Wilson. We will too. 


14. They're going to leave soon. 
15. Sheenjoys that T.V. program. 
16. He's written to the company. 
17. He's writing to the company. 
18. He writes lots of letters. 


Exercise 2 


We've enjoyed everything so far. 
She's going to speak to you. 
You helped him very much. 
| knew all the answers. 
She doing the lesson now. 
He can explain it to you. 
We'll be at the meeting. 

| have enough time for that. 
She should come with us. 
10. We have to leave quite early. 
11. You've done well up to now. 
12. He's going to walk to work. 
13. | was quite worried about that. 
14. Welike to listen to music. 
15. She's already read that book. 
16. You can ride home with us. 
17. Wecould wait for you. 
18. She appreciates your help. 
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Exercise 3 
He didn't follow the instructions. 


She hasn't taken the course yet. 
John doesn't often do that. 
They mind the changes. 

She can't understand that part. 
He isn't working very hard. 
They won't be able to attend. 
She shouldn't try to do that. 

10. John doesn't have to work. 

11. Mary hasn't heard anything yet. 
12. They can't possibly go there. 
13. They don't believe his excuse. 
14. John wasn't at the meeting. 

15. They aren't ready to go yet. 

16. They haven't had any trouble. 
17. You won't have any trouble. 

18. Sheisn't watching that. 
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Exercise 4 


1. We didn't read the article. 
2. Mary hasn't seen- that movie. 
3. I'm not going to mention it. 


They aren't working on that now. 
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We are too. 

We do too. 

We have too. 

We are too. 
We do too. 


So have they. 
So are they. 
So did they. 
So did they. 
So are they. 
So can they. 
So will they. 
So do they. 
So should they. 
So do they. 
So have they. 
So are they. 
So were they. 
So do they. 
So have they. 
So can they. 
So could they. 
So do they. 


| don't either. 
I'm not either. 
| haven’t either. 
| don't either. 
| didn't either. 
| can't either. 
Pm not either. 
| won't either. 
| shouldn't either. 
| don’t either. 
| haven't either. 
| can't either. 
| don't either. 
| wasn't either. 
I'm not either. 
| haven't either. 
| won't either. 
Pm not either. 


Neither did he. 
Neither has he. 
Neither is he. 


You don't often try that. 
We won't say anything to her. 


I don't enjoy that kind of music. 


| can't understand the lesson. 
We haven't heard anything yet. 
You don't have to stay here. 
I'm not ready to leave yet. 

She can't help them right now. 
You shouldn't try to do that. 


You didn't answer my question. 
She won't be able go tomorrow. 


They aren't working right now. 


They weren't at the conference. 


They won't be at the concert. 
We can't finish it on time. 


Neither does he. 
Neither will he. 
Neither does he 
Neither can he. 
Neither has he 
Neither does he 
Neither is he 
Neither can he 


Neither should he. 


Neither did he 
Neither will he 
Neither is he 
Neither was he 
Neither will he 
Neither can he 
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104. SHORT ADDITIONS (2) / 


Conversation Drill A 


S1. What do you think? 
S2. l|suspect that Mary - (A). 
S1. I'm sure that John - (B). 


S2. Let's ask them about it to be sure. 


(A) 

took many pictures 
can't avoid that 

wants to change it 
wasn't aware of this 
has to ask permission 
won't agree with us 

is going to object 
couldn't attend 


Conversation Drill B 


S1. What's your opinion about him? 
S2. It's quite clear that he - (A). 


S1. (B)-the other workers, | suspect. 


S2. That's probably correct. 


(A) 

took the things 

didn't read the report 
has seen something 
can't handle it 

will object to that 

has to give it up soon 
isn't cooperating at all 
wants something 


CONVERSATION DRILLS 


(B) 

did too 

can't either 

does too 

wasn't either 
does too 

won't either 

is too 

couldn't either 


(B) 
so did 
neither did 
so have 
neither can 
so will 
so do 
neither are 
so do 
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105. VERB NOT REPEATED (1) 


Conversation A 


S1. Do they know his name? 
S2. I don’t think so. Do you? 
S1. Of course. Don't you? 
S2. Sure. It's Mr. Smith. 


Conversation B 

S1. Didn't the men finish the work? 
S2. I don’t think they did. 

S1. Do they expect us to do it? 

S2. | certainly hope they don't. 


Conversation C 


S1. I didn’t have enough time to speak to Mr. Fox. 


S2. Why didn't you? 


S1. Because | had to leave quite early. 


S2. So did l, but | had enough time. 


Conversation D 


| CONVERSATIONS 


S1. Not many people heard the lecture, and | didn't either. 


S2. Well, | did, and so did Fred. 
S1. Did Mary and John? 
S2. I don't think they did. 


Conversation E 


S1. Did you go to work yesterday? 
S2. No,ljust couldn't. 

S1. Why couldn't you? 

S2. | didn't feel very well at all. 


Exercise 1 | Lines A1 and A2/ 


Do they know his name? 
Have they spoken to him? 
Did they meet him? 

Can they convince him? 
Will they be seeing him? 
Are they annoyed at him? 


Exercise 2 | Lines B1 and B2/ 
Didn't the men finish the work. 


Haven't the men finished the work? 
Aren't the men finishing the work? 


No. Do you? 
No. Have you? 
No. Did you? 
No. Can you? 
No. Will you? 
No. Are you? 


I don't think they did. 
| don't think they have. 
| don't think they are. 


Won't the men finish the work? 
Can't the men finish the work? 


Weren't the men finishing the work? 


Exercise 3 | Line B3/ 
Do they expect us to do it? 


want 
Advise 
urge 
Intend 
Wish 


Exercise 4 | Line D 1/ 


They didn't hear it. 

They haven't seen it. 
They won't be there. 
They don't enjoy it. 

They aren't studying now. 
They can't go with him. 


Exercise 5 / Line D2/ 


They heard it. 
They've seen it. 
They'll be there. 

They enjoy it. 

They're studying now. 
They call go with him. 


Exercise 6 


I'm quite hungry now. 
| work eight hours every day. 


| went to the meeting. 

| was very uncomfortable. 

| studied the lesson carefully. 
I'll be at the meeting early. 

| plan to meet the men. 

I can leave almost any time. 
l've seen that movie already 

| have to go back very soon. 
12. l'dlike to go home early. 
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Exercise 7 


| don't do it. 

| haven't done it. 
I won't do it. 

I didn't do it. 

I wasn't doing it. 


APYONS 


| could understand everything. 


| don't think they will. 
| don't think they can. 
| don't think they were. 


Do they want us to do it? 
Do they advise us to do it? 
Do they urge us to do it? 
Do they intend us to do it? 
Do they wish us to do it? 


I didn't either. 


| haven't either. 


I won't either. 


| don't either. 


I'm not either. 


| can't either 


So did John. 
So has John. 
So will John. 
So does John. 
So is John. 
So can John. 


Are you? 
Do you? 
Could you? 
Did you? 
Were you? 
Did you? 
Will you? 
Do you? 
Can you? 
Have you? 
Do you? 
Would you? 


Why don't you? 
Why haven't you? 
Why won't you? 
Why didn't you? 
Why weren't you? | was. 


Aren't you? 
Don't you? 
Couldn't you? 
Didn't you? 
Weren't you? 
Didn't you? 
Won't you? 
Don't you? 
Can't you? 
Haven't you? 
Don't you? 
Wouldn't you? 


I do. 

| have. 
I will. 

I did. 
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| can't do it. 
I'n not doing it. 
| wouldn't do it. 


I'm not going to do it. 


| don't plan to do it. 
| haven't done it. 

| don't have to do it. 
| wasn't doing it. 

I won't do it. 

| don't do it. 


I'm not going to do it. 


Why can't you? l can. 
Why aren't you? lam. 
Why wouldn't you? I would. 
Why aren't you? lam. 

Why don't you? I do. 
Why haven't you? l have. 

Why don't you? I do. 
Why weren't you? | was. 

Why won't you? | will. 

Why don't you? I do. 


Why aren't you? | am. 
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106. VERB NOT REPEATED (2) 
| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

S1. They won't be very busy, but we will. 
$2. Iwill too, but my brother won't. 

S1. We can't possibly go, but they can. 
S2. My brother can too, but I can't. 


Conversation B 


My friend writes his reports on Monday, but I don't. 

Mr. Johnson doesn't either. 

| don't have enough time on Monday, but my friend does. 
Apparently Mr. Johnson does too. 


Conversation C 


Most of my friends will be at the meeting, but I won't. 
Neither will my sister, but I will if | have time. 

My friends didn't attend the last meeting, but I did. 
My sister did too, but I didn't. 


Conversation D 


| haven't seen that movie yet. 

You really ought to. 

I plan to tomorrow. 

It's an excellent film in my opinion. 


Conversation E 


| don't often visit museums, but I like to whenever possible. 
I've never visited the Modem Museum, but I plan to tomorrow. 
I can go with you tomorrow if you want me to. 

Fine. 1'd be glad to have company. 


Exercise 1 | Line A1 / 


They'll be busy. But | won't. 
They won't be busy. But I will. 
They're studying now. But I'm not. 

They aren't studying now. But | am. 
They walk to the office. But I don't. 
They don't walk to the office. But I do. 

They're ready for that. But I'm not. 

They aren't ready for that. But | am. 
They waited for the girl. But I didn't. 
They didn't wait for the girl. But I did. 


Exercise 2 | Lines D3, E1, E2/ 


I plan to see it tomorrow. 

| hope to see it tomorrow. 

| expect to see it tomorrow. 
| want to see it tomorrow. 

l intend to see it tomorrow. 
| prefer to see it tomorrow. 

| have to see it tomorrow. 


Exercise 3 | Line D1 / 


1. | haven't seen that movie yet. 
want 

like 

2. | haven't heard that program yet. 
want 
like 

3. | haven't eaten there yet. 
want 
like 

4. | haven't tried that method yet. 
want 
like 

5. | haven't bought the tickets yet. 
want 
like 


Exercise 4 


1. They saw the parade, but 
John didn't see it. 

2. They didn't take the course, 
but John took it. 

3. They're watching TV, but 
John isn't watching TV. 

4. They've been to the museum, 
but John hasn't been there. 

5. They aren't studying that 
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I plan to tomorrow. 
| hope to tomorrow. 


| expect to tomorrow. 


I want to tomorrow. 


l intend to tomorrow. 
| prefer to tomorrow. 


| have to tomorrow. 


I want to see it soon. 
l'd like to see it soon. 


| want to hear it soon. 
l'd like to hear it soon. 


| want to eat there soon. 
l'd like to eat there soon. 


| want to try it soon. 
l'd like to try it soon. 


| want to buy them soon. 
l'd like to buy them soon. 


They saw the parade, but John 
didn't. 
They didn't take the course, 


but John did. 


They're watching TV, but John 
isn't. 

They've been to the museum, 
but John hasn't. 

They aren't studying that lesson, 


lesson, but John is studying it. but John is. 


6. They haven't done that 
part, but John has done it. 

T. They'll be at the meeting, 
but John won't be there. 

8. They won't drive to the park, 
but John will drive there. 


Exercise 5 


Do John and you write reports? 
Have John and you seen the show? 
Are John and you working on that? 
Did John and you leave early? 
Were John and you late today? 

Are John and you going to do it? 


ommioMl; 


They haven't done that part, 
but John has. 
They'll he at the meeting, but 


John won't. 


They won't drive to the park, 
but John will. 


He does, but I| don't. 
He has, but I haven't. 
He is, but I'm not. 

He did, but I didn't. 
He was, but | wasn't. 
He is, but I'm not. 


Do John and you have to go? 

Were John and you writing then? 
Could John and you understand him? 
Would John and you care to go? 

Will john and you be there to- night? 
Can John and you come with me? 
Have John you been there yet? 

Do John and you study at home? 

Are John and you satisfied with it? 
Did and you buy new books? 
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He does, but I don't. 
He was, but | wasn't. 
He could, but I couldn't. 
He would, but | wouldn't. 
He will, but | won't. 
He can, but I can't. 
He has, but I haven't. 
He does, but I don't. 
He is, but I'm not. 
He did, but I didn't. 
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107. VERB NOT REPEATED (3) 
| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

S1. My friend doesn't work very hard. 
$2. Do you? 

$1. Of course | do. 

S2. Well, | don't. | hate to work. 


Conversation B 


| always try to be careful. 

| usually do too. 

Do you always check your work several times? 
| usually do, but once in a while, | don't. 


Conversation C 


| finished my work on time. 

No one else did. 

That's not entirely true. 

You're right. John did too, didn't he? 


Conversation D 


Don't you like to dance? 

Of course I do. 

Then why don't you come to the dance? 
| really can't. 


Conversation E 


When can the manager see me? 

Can you come at eleven o'clock this morning? 
No, but I can any lime after two. 

Then I'll put your name down for two thirty. 


Exercise 1 | Lines A1 and A2/ 


My friend doesn't work very hard. Do you? 
My friend can't go to the meeting. Can you? 
My friend won't be at the party. Will you? 
My friend hasn't read the article. Have you? 


My friend didn't write any letters. Did you? 
My friend isn't taking any courses. Are you? 


Exercise 2 | Lines A2 and A3/ 


Do you work very hard? Of course I do: 


Can you go to the meeting? 
Will you be at the party? 
Have you read the article? 
Did you write any letters? 
Are you taking any courses? 


Exercise 3 | Lines Al and A4/ 


My friend works hard. 

My friend can go to the meeting. 
My friend will be at the party. 
My friend has read the article. 
My friend writes letters. 


Exercise 4 | Line A4 / 
| hate to work. 


enjoy 
want 
avoid 
refuse 
put off 
intend 
plan 
suggest 
promise 


Exercise 5 


1. We don't own a car yet, 


but we hope to own one. 


2. Peter drives to school, but I 
can't afford to drive to school. 

3. | haven't heard from John, 
but | expect to hear from him. 

4. She didn't finish all the work, 
but she's going to finish it. 

5. He'd like to go with them, but 
he doesn't plan to go with them. 

6. They don't try very hard, 
but they ought to try hard. 

T. We haven't taken it yet, 
but we really intend to take it. 

8. He doesn't smoke cigars, 
but he used to smoke cigars. 

9. | want to review the lesson 
because I need to review it. 

10. Hedidn't study yesterday 
because he didn't want to study. 

11. He has to stay home tonight, but 
we don't have to stay home. 

12. They'd like to do it today, but 
they won't be able to do it. 

13. I'm not going to go there, 


but l'd like to go there. 
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Of course I can. 
Of course | will. 
Of course I have. 
Of course | did. 
Of course | am. 


He works hard, but | don't. 

He can go to the meeting, but I can't. 
He'll be at the party: but | won't. 
He's read the article, but | haven't. 

He writes letters, but | don't. 


| enjoy working. 

| want to work. 

| avoid working. 

| refuse to work. 

| put off working. 

l intend to work. 

I plan to work. 

| suggest working. 

| promise to work. 


We don't own a car yet, but 
we hope to. 
Peter drives to school, but I 
can't afford to. 
| haven't heard from John, 
but I expect to. 
She didn't finish all the work, 
but she's going to. 
He'd like to go with them, 
but he doesn't plan to. 
They don't try very hard, but 
they ought to. 
We haven't taken it yet, but 
we really intend to. 
He doesn't smoke cigars, but 
he used to. 
| want to review the lesson 
because | need to. 
He didn't study yesterday because 
he didn't want to. 
He has to stay home tonight, 
but we don't have to. 
They'd like to do it today, 
but they won't be able to. 
I'm not going to go there, but 
I'd like to. 
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108. VERB NOT REPEATED (8) 
| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

S1. | would like to finish every thing today. 
S2. Will you be able to? 

S1. I think so. 


| hope so, because it's rather urgent. 


Conversation B 


Didn't Mary finish the work? 

| don’t think so. 

Does he expect us to finish it? 
| hope not. 


Conversation C 


We should invite them, but we don't want to. 
| understand your problem. 

They're extremely boring, don't you think? 
I’m afraid so. 


Conversation D 


Do you understand the instructions? 
I think I do. 

Does your friend, Peter? 

No. He doesn't Seem to. 


Conversation E 


S1. Why should I ask for permission to leave? 

S2. Everyone has to. 

S1. I don't have to. 

S2. Yes, you do. Everyone does. 

Exercise 1 

1. They've left already. Have they left already? 
appear It appears so. 

2. They won't return today. Won't they return today? 
appear It doesn't appear so. 

3. They'll finish the work. Will they finish the work? 
think I think so. 

4. They didn't take the books. Didn't they take the books? 
think | don't think so. 

5. They were watching the game. Were they watching the game? 
believe l believe so. 

6. They aren't studying now. Aren't they studying now? 


believe | don't believe so. 


15. 


16. 


They haven't read the book. 
seem 
They're going to leave soon. 
Seem 
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Haven't they' read the book? 
It doesn't seem so. 

Are they going to leave soon? 
It seems so. 


They'll finish the work on time. Will they finish the work on time? 


Presume 

They can't afford a new car. 
think 

They're guarding money. 
hope 

They agree with us. 
suppose 

They've written the report. 
assume 

They didn't ask questions. 
think 


They can't assist their friend. 


believe 


They've offered their assistance. 


presume 


| presume so. 
Can't they afford a new car? 
| don't think so. 
Are they guarding the money? 
| hope so. 
Do they agree with us? 
| suppose so. 
Have they written the report? 
| assume so. 
Didn't they ask questions? 
| don't think so. 


Can't they assist their friend? 


| don't believe so. 
Have they offered their assistance? 
| presume so. 
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109. ACTIVE VS. PASSIVE 
VERBS (1) / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

S1. By whom is the telephone answered? 
S2. The secretary usually answers it. 

S1. Who opens the mail every day? 

S2. It's opened by the office manager 


Conversation B 


Was the letter written yesterday? 

I’m sorry, | didn't hear you. 

Did anyone write the letter yesterday? 
I'm afraid not. 


Conversation C 


Were the reports read by all the employees? 

Yes. Everyone in this office read them. 

I think the reports should be posted in a better place. 
Let's post them right by the door next time. 


Conversation D 


Will the repair work be done on time? 
Yes. The men will do it tomorrow. 
Has the work been started yet? 

The men started it just this morning. 


Conversation E 


S1. The loud noise frightened us. 
S2. We were frightened by the noise too. 
S1. Has anyone investigated it? 
S2. I don't think it's been investigated yet. 
Exercise 1 
1. Thereports were corrected. Someone corrected them. 
2. The machine is inspected. Someone inspects it. 
3. The students will be assisted. Someone will assist them. 
4. The girl has been notified. Someone has notified her. 
5. The men are being instructed. Someone is instructing them. 
6. The mirror was broken. Someone broke it. 
7. Theletters will be examined. Someone will examine them. 
8. Mr. Smith was warned. Someone warned him. 
9. The work is being done. Someone is doing it. 
10. Theassignments are corrected. Someone corrects them. 
11. The problem has been solved. Someone has solved it. 
12. The message can be sent. Someone can send it. 
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Someone advised them. 
Someone will invite her. 
Someone is copying them. 
Someone can repair it. 


13. The people were advised. 

14. Mrs. Brown will be invited. 
15. The papers are being copied. 
16. The motor can be repaired. 


Exercise 2 
1. Someone broke the mirror. It was broken. 
2. Someone will examine the letters. They'll be examined. 
3. Someoneis instructing the men. They're being instructed. 
4. Someone has solved the problem. It'S been solved. 
5. Someone inspects the machine. It's inspected. 
6. Someone will invite the lady. She'll be invited. 
7. Someone corrected the reports. They were corrected. 
8. Someone can send the message. It can be sent. 
9. Someone is copying the papers. They're being copied. 
10. Someone has notified the man. He's been notified. 
11. Someone will assist the students. They'll be assisted. 
12. Someone warned the girl. She was warned. 
13. Someone is doing the work. It's being done. 
14. Someone can repair the motor. It can be repaired. 
15. Someone advised the people. They were advised. 
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110. ACTIVE VS. PASSIVE 
VERBS (2) / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. | was embarrassed by Peter's comments. 
S2. His comments embarrassed me too. 

S1. Why wasn't he warned not to say anything? 
S2. He was. | warned him. 


Conversation B 


S1. Has the report been completed yet? 

S2. Yes. It was completed yesterday. 

S1. Who'll distribute the confidential staff copies? 
S2. They'll probably be distributed by Mr. White. 


Conversation C 


S1. We were confused by the fast action. 

S2. There were plenty of confused people at that moment. 
S1. The action didn't confuse those two men over there. 
S2. They never get confused over anything. 


Conversation D 


S1. Is much attention being given to that problem? 
S2. Yes. The committee is devoting a lot of time to it. 
S1. They aren't treating the matter lightly, are they? 
S2. I'm quite sure the matter isn't being treated lightly. 


Conversation E 


S1. Who permitted you to leave early? 

S2. The foreman gave us permission to leave. 

S1. Why were you given permission to leave? 

S2. Because we had finished all the work for the day. 


Exercise 1 


1. They were hidden. 
No one hid them. 
2. She hasn't been informed. 
Some one has informed her. 
3. I’m being deceived. 
No one is deceiving me. 
4. They won't be assisted. 
Someone will assist them. 
5. You could be accused. 
No one could accuse you. 
6. We weren't complimented. 


Some one complimented us. 


Someone hid them. 

They weren't hidden. 
No one has informed her. 
She's been informed. 
Some one is deceiving me. 
I'm not being deceived. 

No one will assist them. 

They'll be assisted. 
Some one could accuse you. 
You couldn't be accused. 
No one complimented us. 
We were complimented 


That had to be admitted. 
No one had to admit that. 


He isn't encouraged him. 
Some one encourages him. 
They were broken. 

No one broke them. 

That didn't use to be done. 
Some one used to do that. 
We're being blamed. 

No one is blaming us. 

You won't be embarrassed. 


Someone will embarrass you. 


They aren't advised. 
Some one advises them. 
It'S been unwrapped. 

No one has unwrapped it. 
That mustn't be assumed. 


Some one must assume that. 


Someone had to admit that. 


That didn't have to be admitted. 


No one encourages him. 
He's encouraged. 

Some one broke them. 
They weren't broken. 

No one used to do that. 
That used to be done. 
Someone is blaming us. 
We aren't being blamed. 
No one will embarrass you. 
You'll be embarrassed. 
No one advises them. 
They're advised. 


Someone has unwrapped it. 


It hasn't been unwrapped. 
No one must assume that. 
That must be assumed. 
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111. ACTIVE VS. PASSIVE 


VERBS (3) / CONVERSATION DRILLS 


Conversation Drill A 


S1. Did John tell you the news? 
S2. Yes. I hear that they - (A) 
S1. why-(B)? 

S2. lreally can't answer that. 


(A) 

are removing it 
fastened them 

had to translate it 
have opposed it 
must return them 
were considering it 
will modify them 
distributed it 


Conversation Drill B 
S1. Can you tell me who (A) ? 
S2. I know! didn't (B) 


S1. I think (C) last night. 
S2. | still can't tell you who did it. 


(A) (B) 


broke that glass break it 
brought these boxes bring them 
took that book take it 

lost those tickets lose them 
drove my car drive it 
sent those letters send them 
drank all the milk drink it 

did the work do it 


(B) 

is it being removed 

were they fastened 

did it have to be translated 
has it been opposed 

must they be returned 
was it being considered 
will they be modified 


was it distributed 


(C) 
it was broken 
they were brought 
it was taken 
they were lost 
it was driven 
they were sent 
it was drunk 
it was done 
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112. NOUN CLAUSE VS. 
QUESTION (1) /CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


Where's the public library? 

| beg your pardon. 

Can you tell me where the library is? 
Two blocks from here, on the right. 


Conversation B 


How do you Say that in English? 

| don't remember how you say that in English. 
Who can help us with this? 

Let's ask Pierre who can help us with it. 


Conversation C 


Why were you absent? 

I can't tell you why I was absent. 
Where did you go? 

| can't tell you where | went either. 


Conversation D 


Whom did Alice write to yesterday? 

She hasn't told me whom she wrote to. 

What did she write about? 

She hasn't told me what she wrote about either. 


S1. Whatare they doing? 

S2. | can't imagine what they're doing. 

S1. When will they finish? 

S2. | have no idea when they'll finish. 

Exercise 1 

1. | can tell you where they study. Where do they study? 

2. | can tell you when they can study. When can they study? 

3. | can tell you what they had to study. What did they have to study? 

4. I can tell you what they've studied. What have they studied? 

5. I can tell you how much they studied. How much did they study? 
6. | can tell you where they're studying. Where are they studying? 

T. | can tell you why they won't study. Why won't they study? 

8. | can tell you when they're going to study. When are they going to study? 
9. | can tell you what part they didn't study. What part didn't they study? 
10. I can tell you where they usually study. Where do they usually study? 

11. lcan tell you which one they studied. Which one did they study? 

12. I can tell you when they must study. When must they study? 


13. I can tell you what they used to study. What did they use to study? 


14. lcan tell you how long they should study. How long should they study? 

15. lcan tell you where they've been studying. Where have they been studying? 
16. I can tell you what they're going to study. What are they going to study? 
17. I can tell you why they can't study. Why can't they study? 

18. I can tell you which one they're studying. Which one are they studying? 


19. I can tell you when they usually study. When do they usually study? 
20. I can ten you which one they'd better study. Which one had they better study? 


Exercise 2 

1. Haven't you heard what she'll Write? No. What will she write? 

2. Haven't you heard why she couldn't write? No. Why could she Write? 

3. Haven't you heard how often she writes? No. How often does she Write? 

4. Haven't you heard where she's writing? No. Where's she writing? 

5. Haven't you heard what she's written No. What's she written? 

6. Haven't you heard how much she wrote? No. How much did she write? 
T. Haven't you heard what she has to write? No. What does she have to write? 
8. Haven't you heard when she should write? No. When should she write? 

9. Haven't you heard whom she use to write to? No. Whom did she use to write? 
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Haven't you heard what she’s going to write? No. What she going to write? 

11. Haven't you heard how much she must write? No. How much she write? 

12. Haven't you heard how long she was writing? No. How long was she writing? 
13. Haven't you heard when she usually writes? No. When does she usually write? 


14. Haven't you heard which one she'd better No. Which one had she better write? 
write? 

15. Haven't you heard where she's been writing? No. Where she been writing? 

16. Haven't you heard what she's written? No. What's she written? 

17. Haven't you heard which one she's going to No. Which one is she going to write? 
write? 


18. Haven't you heard what she plans to write? No. What does she plan to write? 
19. Haven't you heard how much she wrote? No. How much did she write? 
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113. NOUN CLASSES Vs. 
QUESTION (2) / CONVERSATION 


Conversation A 


S1. When did Peter return? 

S2. I beg your pardon. 

S1. Please tell me when Peter returned. 
S2. | can't tell you. 


Conversation B 


S1. When will the party be held? 

S2. Tom can tell you when the party will be held. 
$1. Whom did they invite to the party? 

S2. You'll have to ask Tom whom they invited. 


Conversation C 


S1. Where did the people go? 

S2. 1 don't have any idea where they went. 
$1. Do you know where John went? 

S2. | didn't even know he had gone. 


Conversation D 


S1. What did Fred say to Mary? 

S2. She didn't tell me what Fred had said to her. 
$1. Where will she be this afternoon? 

$2. 5he didn't tell me where she would be. 


Conversation E 


$1. Whose car is Paul using? 

S2. He didn't tell me whose car he was using. 

S1. Why does he need a car so urgently? 

S2. Why he needs a car really doesn't interest me. 


Exercise 1 

1. Where do they study? | really wonder where they study. 

2. When can they study? | really wonder when they can study. 

3. What did they have to study? | really wonder what they had to study. 

4. What have they studied? | really wonder what they've studied. 

5. How much did they study? | really wonder how much they studied. 

6. Where are they studying? | really wonder where they're studying. 

7. Why won't they study? | really wonder why they won't study. 

8. When do they generally study? | really wonder when they generally study. 
9. What do they usually study? | really wonder what they usually study. 
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. When will they study? 

. When must they study? 

. What did they use to study? 

. How long should they study? 

. Where have they been studying? 
. What are they going to study? 

. Why can't they study? 

. Which one are they studying? 

. When do they usually study? 

. Which one had they better study? 


Exercise 2 
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. What will she write? 
. Why couldn't she write? 


How often does she write? 


. Where's she writing? 

. What's she written? 

. How much did she write? 

. What does she have to Write? 
. How much has she Written? 

. Where's she going to Write? 


. Whom did she write to? 

. When should she write? 

. Whom did she use to write to? 

. What's she going to write? 

. How much must she write? 

. How long was she writing? 

. When does she usually write? 

. Which one had she better write? 
. Where's she been writing? 

. What's she written? 


Exercise 3 


| really wonder when they study. 

| really wonder when they must study. 

| really wonder what they used to study. 

| really wonder how long they should study. 

| really wonder where they've been studying. 
| really wonder what they're going to study. 

| really wonder why they can't study. 

| really wonder which one they're studying. 

| really wonder when they usually study. 

| really wonder which one they'd better study. 


Haven't you heard what she'll write ? 

Haven't you heard why she couldn't write? 
Haven't you heard how often she writes? 
Haven't you heard where she's writing? 
Haven't you heard what she's written? 

Haven't you heard how much she wrote? 
Haven't yon heard what she has to write? 
Haven't you heard how much she's written? 
Haven't you heard where she's going to write? 
Haven't you heard whom she wrote to? 
Haven't you heard when she should write? 
Haven't you heard whom she used to write to? 
Haven't you heard what she's going to write? 
Haven't you heard how much she must write? 
Haven't you heard how long she was writing? 
Haven't you heard when she usually writes? 
Haven't you heard which one she'd better write? 
Haven't you heard where she's been writing? 
Haven't you heard what she's written? 
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1. Why did they wear it? Let's ask them. 

2. Why did she choose it? Please ten me. 

3. Why did John make it? Can we find out? 
4.Why did you write it? We all Wonder. 

5. Why did they bring it? Ask your friend. 

6. Why did the man steal it? | can't imagine. 
7. Why did Tom hold it? No one can explain. 
8. Why did Alice say it? He doesn't know. 

9. Why did they buy it? Will you ask them? 
10. Why did she sell it? Has she told you? 
11. Why did the boy read it? Let's find out. 
12. Why did they send it? John must realize. 
13. Why did the boys break it? Do you have any 
idea? 


Exercise 4 
1. Where's she going to stay? Don't you know? 


2.When do they plan to go? Please tell all of us. 
3.Why hasn't he spoken to us? Let's ask him. 


Let's ask them why they wore it. 
Please tell me why she chose it. 

Can we find out why John made it? 
We all wonder why you wrote it. 

Ask your friend why they brought it. 

| can't imagine why the man stole it. 
No one can explain why Tom held it. 
He doesn't know why Alice said it. 
Will you ask them why they bought it? 
Has she told you why she sold it? 
Let's find out why the boy read it. 
John must realize why they sent it. 

Do you have any idea why the boys broke it? 


Don't you know where she's going to stay? 
Please tell all of us when they plan to go. 
Let's ask him why he hasn't spoken to us. 
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4.Where did they take it? Every one wonders. Everyone wonders where they took it. 

5.How can she possibly do it? No one can imagine. No one can imagine how she can possibly do it. 
6.Which one will they use? I Can we find out? Can we find out which one they'll use? 

7. Why don't they want to go? Did you ask them? Did you ask them why they don't want to go? 
8.Where docs she study? Mary can tell you. Mary can tell you where she studies. 

9.What did he pay for that? Do you remember? Do you remember what he paid for that? 
10.There have they all gone? Won't Tom know? Won't Tom know where they've all gone? 
11.Why is that so difficult? We all wonder. We all wander why that's So difficult. 

12.How did he do that part? Can't he explain? Can't he explain haw he did that part? 
13.How much did the men have? No one No one remembers haw much the men had. 
remembers. 


114. INFINITIVE OF REASONS 
FOR PURPOSE /CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. My friend enrolled at a local school. 

S2. Did he say why he enrolled there? 

S1. He enrolled there to improve his English, he said. 
S2. | suspect he did it to satisfy his boss. 


Conversation B 


S1. I've come to see Alice. 
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S2. Sorry. She left for the library about ten minutes ago. 


$1. I wonder why she went there. 
S2. I think she went there to meet someone. 


Conversation C 
$1. Could | borrow some money from you? 


S2. What do you need it for? 
$1. I need it to pay my telephone bill. 


S2. All right, but I'll have to stop at the bank to get it. 


Conversation D 


$1. John has changed his plans in order to go with us. 


S2. I'm glad that he was able to change them. 


S1. In order to change them, he had to speak to Mr. White. 
S2. It was nice of Mr. White to give John permission. 


Conversation E 


$1. I'm here to get some details about this classified ad. 
S2. I'm sorry, but you'll have to write to the advertiser. 


S1. Why must I write to the advertiser? 
S2. In order to get the information you want. 


Exercise 1 


1. | enrolled in a course. | wanted to improve my 
English. 

2. He shut the window. He wanted to keep out 
the noise. 

3. They questioned us. They wanted to find out 
the answer. 

4. She went to the store. She wanted to buy 
groceries. 

5. The boys ran fast. The boys wanted to get 
there on time. 

6. | had to do that. | wanted to satisfy my boss. 
7. We went back later. We wanted to see it 
again. 

8. Mary informed Mr. Brown. Mary wanted to 
hear his reaction. 

9. You called your friend. You wanted to get 
help. 

10. His wife gave him a list. His wife wanted to 
remind him. 

11. He went to bed early. He wanted to get 
additional rest. 

12. | borrowed some money. | wanted to pay for 
the tickets. 

13. They stayed at home. They wanted to finish 
the report. 

14. She turned on the radio. She wanted to hear 


I enrolled in a course to improve my English. 
He shut the window to keep out the noise. 
They questioned us to find out the answer. 
She went to the store to buy groceries. 

The boys ran fast to get there on time. 

| had to do that to satisfy my boss. 

We went back later to see it again. 

Mary informed Mr.Brown to hear his reaction. 
You called your friend to get help. 

His wife gave him a list to remind him. 

He went to bed early to get additional rest. 

| borrowed some money to pay for the tickets. 


They stayed at home to finish the report. 


that program. 

15. I'm going to open that window. | want to get 
some fresh air. 

16. They've taken an examination. They want to 
qualify for it. 
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She turned on the radio to hear that program. 


I'm going to open that window to get some fresh 
air. 
They've taken an examination to qualify for it. 


Exercise 2 


1. 


He wants to go with them. He's changed his 
plans. 


2. They want to open the box. They're using a 
knife. 

3. You want to attend it. You must make a 
reservation. 

4. He wanted to get a raise. He had to study 
accounting. 

5. They wanted to get there on time. They drove 
very fast. 

6. Mary wants to please them. Mary will do 
anything. 

7. | wanted to hear the man. | turned down the 
radio. 

8. He wants to save money. He does his own 
cooking. 

9. He wanted to surprise them. We kept everything 
a secret. 

10. John wants to go to college. John must save 
his money. 

11. We wanted to see the parade. Vie went 
downtown early. 

12. | wanted to get more information. | went to the 
library. 

13. She wants to go to Europe. She plans to quit 
her job. 

14. | want to finish all the work. | must start quite 
early. 

15. He wanted to improve his English. He practiced 
daily. 

16. | wanted to get his address. | had to write to his 


mother. 


He’s changed his plans in order to go with 
them. 

They're using a knife in order to open the 
box. 

You must make a reservation in order to 
attend it. 

He had to study accounting in order to get a 
raise. 

They drove very fast in order to get there on 
time. 

Mary will do anything in order to please 
them. 

| turned down the radio in order to hear the 
man. 

He does his own cooking in order to save 
money. 

We kept everything a secret in order to 
surprise them. 

John must save his money in order to go to 
college. 

We went downtown early in order to see the 
parade. 

| went to the library in order to get more 
information. 

She plans to quit her job in order to go to 
Europe. 

| must start quite early in order to finish all 
the work. 

He practiced daily in order to improve his 
English. 

| had to write to his mother in order to get 
his address. 
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115. INFINITIVE OF GERUND (1)/ 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversations A 


$1. Do you enjoy writing letters? 

S2. No. | put off writing 1etters whenever possible. 
S1. Do you also postpone writing reports? 

S2. Unfortunately, | do. 


Conversation B 

$1. Why did they refuse to give you the information? 
S2. They probably don't wish to reveal their plans yet. 
$1. Did they seem to want to help us? 

S2. Yes. In fact, they even offered to. 


Conversation C 


$1. Have you finished writing the report? 


S2. | expect to complete it in an hour or so. 
$1. Don't stop working because of me. 
S2. | won't. I've resolved to finish it today. 


Conversation D 


S1. Have you practiced using the new words in sentences? 
S2. No. I'm afraid I've failed to do that. 

$1. I strongly advise practicing that way. 

S2. The teacher suggested doing it that way too. 


Conversation E 


$1. What has Paul finally decided to become? 
S2. I think he's considering becoming a lawyer. 
S1. Where does he intend to go to school? 

S2. So far, he's avoided making that decision. 


Exercise 1 

1. We hoped to see that. What did you hope to see? 

2. We considered seeing that. What did you consider seeing? 
3. We offered to see that. What did you offer to see? " 

4. We discussed seeing that. What did you discuss seeing? 

5. We wished to see that. What did you wish to see? 

6. We "appreciated seeing that. What did you appreciate seeing? 
7. We planned to see that. What did you plan to see? 

8. We failed to see that. What did you fail to see? 

9. We favored seeing that. What did you favor seeing? 


10. We postponed seeing that. 
11. We resolved to see that. 
12. We stopped seeing that. 
13. We demanded to see that. 
14. We kept on seeing that. 
15. We forgot to see that. 

16. We pretended to see that. 


What did you postpone seeing? 
What did you resolve to see? 
What did you stop seeing? 
What did you demand to see? 
What did you keep on seeing? 
What did you forget to see? 
What did you pretend to see? 


Exercise 2 

1. postpone What did you postpone seeing? 
2. demand What did you demand to see? 
3. plan What did you plan to see? 

4. fail What did you fail to see? 

5. favor What did you favor seeing? 

6. consider What did you consider seeing? 
7. resolve What did you resolve to see? 

8. offer What did you offer to see? 

9. pretend What did you pretend to see? 
10. hope What did you hope to see? 

11. discuss What did you discuss seeing? 
12. appreciate What did you appreciate seeing? 
13. stop What did you stop seeing? 

14. wish What did you wish to see? 

15. forget What did you forget to see? 

16. keep on What did you keep on seeing? 
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116. INFINITIVE VS. 
GERUND (2) / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. When do you plan to leave for Hong Kong? 

S2. We hope to leave on the tenth. 

$1. Why did you put off leaving until the tenth? 

S2. Well, we need to buy a lot of things before leaving. 


Conversation B 


S1. When do you expect to hear from your friends? 
S2. I really hesitate even to guess. 

S1. I advise not worrying about it. 

S2. l've already made up my mind not to worry. 


Conversation C 


$1. Do you resent having to follow orders? 

S2. Truthfully, | can't stand taking orders from people. 

$1. But you shouldn't risk losing your job because of that. 
S2. I try not to take chances. 


Conversation D 


$1.1 can't help worrying about what they'll do. 

S2. Personally, | don't think they'll dare do anything. 
$1. I recall having heard other people say that. 

S2. We can always force them to stop complaining. 


Conversation E 


$1. Did you warn your friend not to say anything? 

S2. I told him it was important that he reveal nothing. 

$1. I recommend that he even avoid answering any questions. 
S2. I'll remind him to keep this a strict secret. 


Exercise 1 

1. She decided to do that. What did she decide to do? 
2. She avoided doing that. What did she avoid doing? 

3. She needed to do that. What did she need to do? 

4. She resisted doing that. What did she resist doing? 

5. She delayed doing that. What did she delay doing? 

6. She wanted to do that. What did she want to do? 

7. She practiced doing that. What did she practice doing? 
8. She disliked doing that. What did she dislike doing? 


9. 
10 


She expected to do that. 

. She finished doing that. 

. She promised to do that. 

. She suggested doing that. 
. She intended to do that. 


14. She advised doing that. 


. She refused to do that. 
. She enjoyed doing that. 
. She put off doing that. 
. She offered to do that. 


Exercise 2 
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10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


. What did he want? 

. What did he avoid? 

. What did he refuse? 

. What did he finish? 

. What did he decide? 

. What did he promise? 
. What did he resist? 

. What did he need F' 

. What did he advise? 


. What did he practice? 
. What did he suggest? 
. What did he expect? 

. What did he delay? 

. What did he enjoy? 

. What did he intend? 

. What did he dislike? 

. What did he offer? 

. What did he put off? 


Exercise 3 
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. It's essential to continue. 

. It'll be important to start. 

. It hasn't been pleasant to work. 

. It was necessary to succeed. 

. It shouldn't be foolish to try. 

. It can be dangerous to proceed. 

. It won't be absurd to go back. 

. It was only sensible to apologize. 
. It isn't very fair to complain. 


. It'll be rather helpful to watch. 


. It's been very convenient to observe. 


. It would be dishonest to compete. 


. It must have been hard to choose. 


. It won't be practical to go ahead. 


. It would have been selfish to stop. 


. It used to be impossible to rest. 
. It's been delightful to travel. 
. It must be wonderful to relax. 


. It shouldn't have been hard to win. 


. It'll be quite unpleasant to wait. 


Exercise 4 


What did she expect to do? 
What did she finish doing? 
What did she promise to do? 
What did she suggest doing? 
What did she intend to do? 
What did she advise doing? 
What did she refuse to do? 
What did she enjoy doing? 
What did she put off doing? 
What did she offer to do? 


He wanted to do that. 
He avoided doing that. 
He refused to do that. 
He finished doing that. 
He decided to do that. 
He promised to do that. 
He resisted doing that. 
He needed to do that. 
He advised doing that. 
He practiced doing that. 
He suggested doing that. 
He expected to do that. 
He delayed doing that. 
He enjoyed doing that. 
He intended to do that. 
He disliked doing that. 
He offered to do that. 
He put off doing that. 


Continuing is essential. 
Starting will be important. 
Working hasn't been pleasant. 
Succeeding was necessary. 
Trying shouldn't be foolish. 
Proceeding can be dangerous. 
Going back won't be absurd. 
Apologizing was only sensible. 
Complaining isn't very fair. 
Watching will be rather helpful. 


Observing has been very convenient. 


Competing would be dishonest. 
Choosing must have been hard. 
Going ahead won't be practical. 


Stopping would have been selfish. 


Resting used to be impossible. 
Traveling has been delightful. 
Relaxing must be wonderful. 


Winning shouldn't have been hard. 


Waiting will be quite un pleasant. 
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. It'll be interesting to observe that. 

. It's boring to memorize things. 

. It's been pleasing to have them. 

. It was thrilling to recall that. 

. It can be annoying to hear that. 

. It was satisfying to try it once. 

. It's really astonishing to realize it. 

. It'll be amusing to watch them. 

. It must be amazing to compare them. 
10. It could be disturbing to see that. 
11. It's irritating to put up with that. 

12. It'll be reassuring to examine them. 
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13. It was shocking to comprehend that. 


14. It should be inspiring to attend one. 


15. It's been disappointing to find it out. 


16. It's startling to see one suddenly. 
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Observing that will be interesting. 
Memorizing things is boring. 
Having them has been pleasing. 
Recalling that was thrilling. 
Hearing that can be annoying. 
Trying it once was satisfying. 
Realizing it is really astonishing. 
Watching them will be amusing. 
Comparing them must be amazing. 
Seeing that could be disturbing. 
Putting up with that is irritating. 
Examining them will be reassuring. 
Comprehending that was shocking. 
Attending one should be inspiring. 
Finding it out has been disappointing. 
Seeing one suddenly is startling. 


117. INFINITIVE Vs. 


GERUND (3) / CONVERSATION DRILLS 


Conversation Drill A 


$1. I'll be in Europe by next week. 
S2. There are lots of things (A) 
S1. 1 (B) as much as possible. 

S2. Have a good time! 


(A) 

to see there 

to do on the continent 
to enjoy in that area 
to take pictures of 

to get interested in 


Conversation Drill B 
$1. Are you looking for me? 


S2. Yes. Have you finished (A) yet? 
$1. Just (B) 


S2. Please try to finish everything by tonight. 


(A) 
filling out your application 
writing your daily report 
looking over the figures 
checking the two lists 


Conversation Drill C 


81. Why are you so unhappy about your assistant? 


82. Well, she always (A) 
81. Does she (B ) ? 
82. I'm afraid she does 


(A) 
avoids doing her share 
advises changing everything 
postpones finishing her work 
resists taking orders 
puts off typing reports 
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(B) 

hope to see 

plan to do 

want to enjoy 

expect to use my camera 
intend to travel around 


(B) 
the first two pages 
the essential details 
the important statistics 
the first one 


(B) 
want to find another job 
ever threaten to quit 
expect to be promoted 
ever refuse to take orders 
fail to do her share 


118. CONJUCTIVE * INFINITIVE / 


Conversation A 


S1. Where should I park my car? 
S2. Didn't Fred show you where to' park it? 
S1. He wasn't sure what to' tell me. 


S2. Then let's ask the guard aver there where to' put it. 


Conversation B 


CONVERSATIONS 


S1. Would you explain how to pronounce this word? 
S2. I thought you already knew haw to' pronounce it. 
$1.1 did know, but I've forgotten. 


S2. Well, | hope you remember haw to pronounce it next time. 


Conversation C 


$1. Wham should we see to get permission to leave? 
S2. | think | know wham to speak to. 

S1. I wander haw we can explain our difficult situation. 
S2. I've been wandering how to do it too. 


Conversation D 


$1. When are you going to ride to the party with? 
S2. Mary, because she knows where to go. 

$1. I didn't realize Mary knew haw to' drive a car. 
82. | think she learned haw to’ drive just recently. 


Conversation E 


$1. Which one of these sweaters are you going to buy? 


S2. | really don't know which one to choose. 


$1. In that case, do you want me to tell you what to do? 
S2. Since I can't decide which to' take, I'd appreciate your advice. 


Exercise 1 


We discovered how to do it. 
When 
Wondered 
Where 
Decided 
What 

Knew 

When 
Learned 
What 
Explained 
How 
Remembered 
When 

Forgot What 


Exercise 2 


Where will he go? 

Which ones will they bring? 
How much will you pay? 

When will she leave there? 
Whom will the man see? 

What will John give them? 

How will they find the man? 
Which will you use last? 

How far will she drive? 


We discovered when to do it. 
We wondered when to do it. 
We wondered where to do it. 
We decided where to do it. 
We decided what to do. 

We knew what to do. 

We knew when to do it. 

We learned when to do it. 

We Earned what to do. 

We explained what to do. 

We explained how to do it. 
We remembered how to do it. 
We remembered when to do it. 
We forgot when to do it. 

We forgot what to do. 


He knows where to go. 


They know which ones to bring. 


| know how much to pay. 


She knows when to leave there. 


He knows whom to see. 

He knows what to give them. 
They know how to find the man. 
| know which to use last. 

She knows how far to drive. 
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What kind will he choose? He knows what kind to choose. 
Which one will they talk about? They know which one to talk about. 
Where will she get the money? She knows where to get the money. 
What will they refer to? They know what to refer to. 


119. INJUCTIVE AFTER 
ADJUCTIVES (1) / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Is it possible to convince your friend he's wrong? 
S2. Well, he's likely to be very stubborn. 

S1. I'm willing to try it if it's sensible to do so. 

S2. It would be foolish of him not at least to listen. 


Conversation B 

S1. It's hard to get fast service in this store. 

S2. I'm always reluctant to shop here because of that. 

S1. lguess it's silly to get angry over such a small thing. 

S2. And I'm sure it would be useless to complain to the manager. 


Conversation C 


S1. It's absurd to suspect Robert of having lied to us. 


S2. Yes.He's much too honest to do anything like that. 
S1. However, it's essential to find out what happened. 
S2. I'm too upset about all this to know what to do. 


Conversation D 


S1. I'm glad to hear that you've found a good job. 


S2. | think | was lucky to find one so quickly. 
S1. Now I suppose you're eager to get started. 


S2. Yes. It'll be wonderful to work in such nice quarters. 


Conversation E 


S1. Isn'tit rather expensive to live in that part of the city? 

S2. Perhaps, but it was impossible for us to find anything elsewhere. 
S1. Of course, it must be convenient to live so close to your office. 
S2. Yes. It's practical to live there even if it's expensive. 


Exercise 1 


. They heard that. They were happy. 

. He didn't do it. He was unfit. 

. We saw it. We were lucky. 

. | announced it. | was proud. 

. They got it. They were fortunate 

. She didn't say that. She was reluctant. 


. We won it. We were grateful. 
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10. They explored it. They were curious 
11. You welcomed him. You were discreet 
12. He didn't attempt it. He was afraid 

13. She forgave them. She was glad 
14.We explained it. We were ready 
15. He didn't begin it. He was unable 

16. They assisted me. They were good 


Exercise 2 


. She'll hear it. Shell be disturbed. 

.We know that. We're pleased. 
.He has them. He's been thrilled. 

. She assisted me. She was contented. 
. They'll get it. They'll be irritated. 

. | explain that. I'm always rewarded. 

. She found it out. She was annoyed. 

. They'll start it. They'll be reassured. 

. He got it across. He was satisfied. 

10. She's seen it. She's been impressed. 
11. We lost them. We were dismayed. 

12. I'll study that. I'm very stimulated. 

13. He'll propose that. He'll be prepared. 
14. She began it. She was very excited. 
15. We collect them. We've been amused. 
16. They'll use it. They'll be frightened. 
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.You helped her. You were considerate 


.| didn't stop them. | was powerless 


They were happy to hear that. 

He was unfit to do it. 

We were lucky to see it. 

| was proud to announce it. 

They were fortunate to get it 

She was reluctant to say that 

You were considerate to help her. 


We were grateful to win it. 
| was powerless to stop them 


They were curious to explore it. 
You were discreet to welcome him. 
He was afraid to attempt it 

She was glad to forgive them 
We were ready to explain it 

He was unable to begin it. unable. 
They were good to assist good. 


She'll be disturbed to hear it. 

We're pleased to know that. 

He's been thrilled to have them. 
She was contented to assist me. 
They'll be irritated to get it. 

I'm always rewarded to explain that. 
She was annoyed to find it out. 
They'll be reassured to start it. 

He was satisfied to get it across. 
She's been impressed to see it. 

We were dismayed to lose them. 

I'm very stimulated to study that. 
He'll be prepared to propose that. 
She was very excited to begin it. 
We've been amused to collect them. 
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They'll be frightened to use it. 


120. INFINITIVE AFTER 
ADJECTIVALS (2) / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Why didn't Peter finish the whole job? 

S2. 1 don't know. He seemed eager to do it. 

S1. Maybe he was afraid to show his work to anyone. 

S2. Well, | know he was anxious to get started this morning. 


Conversation B 


S1. How do you like your new job as a receptionist? 

S2. Well, it's interesting to meet so many people. 

$1. But isn't it boring to say the same things all day long? 
S2. Sometimes it gets a little monotonous. 


Conversation C 


S1. I was thrilled to hear the news. 

S2. Your parents will be pleased to hear it too. 

S1. Wasn't it exciting to hear that you had won the prize? 
S2. Yes, but it was hard to believe. 


Conversation D 


$1. It was kind of Mary and Alice to help us. 

S2. I'm sure they were glad to do it. 

S1. We were lucky to have such good assistants, weren't we? 
S2. Yes, and it was pleasant to work with them, | thought. 


Conversation E 


$1. Is Tom willing to go with the visitors tomorrow? 


S2. Yes. He said he'd be delighted to do it. 
$1. It's nice of him to help us this way. 


S2. Yes, it is. We're fortunate to have such a good friend. 


Exercise 1 


1. She'll be disturbed to hear it. 

2. We're pleased to know that. 

3. He's been thrilled to have them. 

4. | was contented to assist her. 

5. They'll be irritated to get it. 

6. She's rewarded to explain that. 

7. | was annoyed to find it out. 

8. They'll be delighted to start it. 

9. He was satisfied to get them back. 
10. | was impressed to read it. 


Exercise 2 


1. It annoyed me to find it out. 

2. It'll delight them to start it. 

3. It satisfied him to get them back. 
4. It's impressed me to read it. 

5. It dismayed us to lose them. 

6. It'll inspire him to study hard. 

7. It'll interest me to hear about it. 
8. It excited her to receive them. 

9. It's amused me to collect them. 
10. It'll frighten them to use it. 


Exercise 3 


. He thanked them. He was polite. 

. He didn't thank them. He was rude. 

. He spent his money. He was foolish. 

. He didn't spend his money. He was wise. 
. He locked the door. He was cautious. 

. He didn't lock the door. He was careless. 
. He shared the food. He was generous. 

. He didn't share the food. He was selfish. 
. He helped us. He was good. 

10. He didn't tell them. He was dishonest. 
11. He answered truthfully. He was sensible. 
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12. He offered us a ride. He was considerate. 
13. He didn't say anything. He was discrete . 


14. He did it that way. He was clever. 
15. He didn't complain at all. He was kind. 
16. He invited us to go. He was thoughtful. 


It'll disturb her to hear it. 

It pleases us to know that. 

It's thrilled him to have them. 

It contented me to assist her. 

It'll irritate them to get it. 

It rewards her to explain that. 

It annoyed me to find it out. 

PII delight them to start it. 

It satisfied him to get them back. 
It impressed me to read it. 


Finding it out annoyed me. 
Starting it will delight them. 
Getting them back satisfied him. 
Reading it has impressed me. 
Losing them dismayed us. 
Studying hard will inspire him. 
Hearing about it will interest me. 
Receiving them excited her. 
Collecting them has amused me. 
Using it will frighten them. 


It was polite of him to thank them. 

It was rude of him not to thank them. 

It was foolish of him to spend his money. 
It was wise of him not to spend his money. 
It was cautious of him to lock the door. 

It was careless of him not to lock the door. 
It was generous of him to share the food. 
It was selfish of him not to share the food. 
It was good of him to help us. 

It was dishonest of him not to tell them. 

It was sensible of him to answer truthfully. 
It was considerate of him to offer us a ride. 
It was discreet of him not to say anything. 
It was clever of him to do it that way. 

It was kind of him not to complain at all. 

It was thoughtful of. him to invite us to go. 
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121.INFINITIVE AFTER TOO 
OR ENOUGH / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. This food is too hot to eat. 

S2. Be careful. It's hot enough to burn your tongue. 

$1. It will be cool enough to eat if we wait a few minutes. 
S2. Yes, but let's not wait until it's too cool to enjoy. 


Conversation B 


S1. The man's explanation was too complicated to understand. 
S2. He doesn't speak slowly enough for us to take notes either. 
S1. He gets too excited to remember us students, | think. 

S2. Are you brave enough to ask him to repeat everything? 


Conversation C 


$1. The wind is really strong today. 

S2. I'm afraid it's too strong for us to consider going sailing. 
$1. Definitely. It's blowing hard enough to tip a boat over. 
S2. Maybe it will get calm enough later for us to go out. 


Conversation D 


$1. I couldn't finish all the work this afternoon. 

S2. It was really too much to finish in one day. 

$1. To tell the truth, there was enough work to keep me busy two days. 
S2. But you're experienced enough to do it faster than anyone else. 


Conversation E 


$1. Why doesn't the company try this new method of production? 
S2. The new method is too dangerous to be considered. 

$1. Then will the company continue to use the old method? 

S2. Yes. The old method is still safe enough to be used. 


Exercise 2 


. The food was very hot. | couldn't eat it. 

. The food was very hot. It burned my tongue. 

. The suit is dirty. You can't wear it tomorrow 

. The suit is clean, You can wear it tomorrow. 

. The water is very cold now. You can't go swimming. 
. The water is quite warm now. You can go swimming. 
. The rope was very long. It reached to the bottom. 

. The rope wasn't very long. It didn't reach to the 
bottom. 

9. The rope was very short. It didn't reach to the bottom. 
10. I'm quite strong. | can lift that box without help. 

11. I'm quite weak. | can't lift that box without help. 
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12. He's very bright. He can solve the problem by himself. 


13. He's upset now. He can't talk about the problem. 

14. The work was very hard. We weren't able to finish it. 
15. That method is dangerous. It can't be considered. 
16. The other method is quite safe. It can be used. 


Conversation A 
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The food was too hot for me to eat. 

The food was hot enough to burn my tongue. 

The suit is too dirty for you to wear tomorrow 

The suit is clean enough for you to wear tomorrow. 
The water is too cold now for you to go swimming. 
The water is warm enough now for you to go 
swimming 

The rope was long enough to reach to the bottom. 
The rope wasn't long enough to reach to the bottom. 


The rope was too short to reach to the bottom. 

I'm strong enough to lift that box without help. 

I'm too weak to lift that box without help. 

He's bright enough to solve the problem by himself. 


He's too upset now to talk about the problem. 
The work was too hard for us to finish. 


That method is too dangerous to be considered. 
The other method is safe enough to be used. 


$1. This food is too hot to eat. 

S2. Be careful. It's hot enough to burn your tongue. 

$1. It will be cool enough to eat if we wait a few minutes 
S2. Yes, but let's not wait until it's too cool to enjoy. 


Conversation B 


$1. The man’s explanation was too complicated to understand. 
S2. He doesn't speak slowly enough for us to take notes either. 
S1. He gets too excited to remember us students, I this 

S2. Are you brave enough to ask him to repeat everything? 


Conversation C 


S1. The wind is really strong today. 

S2. I’m afraid it's too strong for us to consider going sailing. 
$1. Definitely. It's blowing hard enough to tip a boat over. 
S2. May be it will get clam enough later for us to go out. 


Conversation D 


S1. 
S2. 


| couldn't finish all the work this afternoon. 
It was really too much to finish in one day. 


$1. To tell the truth, there was enough work to keep me busy two days. 


S2. 


Conversation E 


But you're experienced enough to do it faster than anyone else. 


$1. Why doesn't the company try this new method of production? 


S2. The new method is too dangerous to be considered. 

$1. Then will the company continue to use the old method? 

S2. Yes. The old method is still safe enough to be used. 

Exercise 1 

1. He didn't finish it. He was very He was too nervous to finish it. 

nervous. 

2. I didn’t hear that. | was | was too confused to hear that. 
very confused. 

3. We didn't say anything We were too angry to say anything 
we were very angry. 

4. They didn't do it. They were They were too discouraged to do it. 
very discouraged. 

5. She didn't read that. She was She was too busy then to read that 
very busy then. 

6. I didn't meet them there. | was | was too lazy to meet them there. 
very lazy. 

T. They didn't help us. They were They were too insulted to help us. 

very insulted. 

8. We didn't return that.. She was She was too upset to return that. 
very upset. 

9. We didn't describe it well. We were We were too excited to describe it well 
very excited 

10.1 didn't prepare for it at all. | was too annoyed to prepare forint at all. 


| was very annoyed 
11.She didn't speak about it. She was She was too ashamed to speak about it. 
very ashamed. 


12.They didn't keep it up. They were They were too tired by that time to keep 
Very tired by that time it up 
13.He didn't send for them He was He was too discreet to send for them. 


very discreet 
14.We didn't bring it up at the meeting We were too depressed to bring it up 
We were very depressed. At the meeting. 
15.They didn't begin the work. They They were too afraid to begin the work 
were very Afraid. 
16.1 didn't turn the offer down. | was I was too interested to turn the offer 
very interested down. 
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122. FINAL PREPOSITIONS (1) 


Conversation A 


$1. Whom is Mary talking to? 

S2. She's talking to her cousin. 

S1. What's she talking about? 

$2. She's talking about her new job. 


Conversation B 
$1. What are Tom and Fred arguing about? 


$2. They're arguing about politics. 
$1. What's Tom objecting to? 


| CONVERSATIONS 


S2. He's objecting to some of Fred's statements. 


Conversation C 


$1. What part of the lesson did you have trouble with? 


S2. | had trouble with several parts. 


$1. Whom did you explain Your problems to? 


S2. I explained them to Mr. Taylor. 
Conversation D 


S1.What docs Tom devote his spare time to. 
$2. He devotes most of it to his hobbies. 
S1. What does he concentrate on mostly? 
S2. On photography, I think. 


Conversation E 


$1. Whom does that Woman remind you of? 
S2. Is it somebody I work with? 

$1. No. Somebody you're very friendly with. 
S2. Now I know. You mean Mary Wilson. 


Exercise 1 


He benefited from that. 
They'll concentrate on that. 
| should insist on that. 

She contributes to that. 

He can succeed in that. 

| suffered from that. 

They must believe in that. 
She's prepared for that. 

| recovered from that. 
They'll object to that. 

John can comment on that. 
I wondered about that. 

She must consent to that. 


What did he benefit from? 
What will they concentrate on? 
What should you insist on? 
What does she contribute to? 
What can he succeed in? 
What did you suffer from? 
What must they believe in? 
What's she prepared for? 
What did you recover from? 
What will they object to? 
What can he comment on? 
What did you wonder about? 
What must she consent to? 


They've qualified for that. 
He'll worry about that. 
They're quarreling over that. 


Exercise 2 


1 Has she been invited? 

2 Weren't you convinced? 
3 Will they be respected? 
4. Couldn't he be assured? 
5 Must you be prepared? 

6 Was he convicted? 

7 Haven't you been pleased? 
8 Should she be rewarded? 
9 Are they committed? 

10 Will you be opposed? 
11. Was he reprimanded? 
12. Are they appreciated 

13. Has Mary been devoted 
14. Should | be ashamed 
15. Must be acquainted? 
16. Could they be accused? 


Conversation A 


$1. What did they complain about? 
S2. They complained about all the noise. 
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What have they qualified for? 


What will he worry about? 
What are they quarreling over? 


What's she been invited to? 
What weren't you convinced of 
What will they be respected for? 
What couldn't he be assured of? 
What must you be prepared for? 
What was he convicted of? 


What haven't you been pleased with? 


What should she be rewarded for 
What are they committed to? 
What will you be opposed to 
What was he reprimanded for? 
What are they appreciated for? 
What has been Mary devoted to 
What Should I be ashamed of? 
What Must be acquainted with? 
What Could they be accused? 


123 FINAL PREPOSITIONS (2) 


| CONVERSATIONS 


$1. Whom did you refer them to? 
S2. | referred them to the manager. 


Conversation B 


$1. What are you upset about? 

S2. About the things you said. 

$1. Is it something | should apologize for? 
S2. It certainly is. 


Conversation C 


$1. Whom did you get the information from? 

S2. From my friend Robert. 

$1. Is he a person you can rely on to be accurate? 
S2. That's something I'm very sure of 


Conversation D 


$1.Whom were you quarreling with? 

S2. | was quarreling with another student 

$1. What were you quarreling with him about? 
S2. About the coming election. 


Conversation E 


$1. Whom did 'Mary disagree with? 

S2. She disagreed with Mr. Black. 

S1. What did she disagree with him on? 
S2. On the subject of foreign relations. 


Exercise 1 


. It detracted. 

. It must correspond. 
. It provides. 

. It'll agree. 

. It has to conform. 

. It was combined. 

. It's interfering. 

. It should contribute. 
. It'll contrast. 

10. It applies. 

11. It'S conflicted. 

12. It differed. 

13. It must correlate. 
14. It'll relate. 

15. It all depends. 

16. It can compensate. 
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Exercise 2 


1. He'll apologize to them. 
2. He'll apologize for that. 
3. She quarreled with him. 


4. They quarreled about that. 


What did it detract from? 
What must it correspond to? 
What does it provide for? 
What will it agree with? 
What does it have to conform to? 
What was it combined with? 
What's it interfering with? 
What should it contribute to? 
What will it contrast with? 
What does it apply to? 
What has it conflicted with? 
What did it differ from? 
What must it correlate with? 
What will it relate to? 
What does it all depend on? 
What can it compensate for? 


Whom will he apologize to? 

What will he apologize for? 

Whom did she quarrel with? 
What did they quarrel about. 
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5. He can apply to them. Whom can he apply to? 

6. He can apply for that. What can he apply for? 

7. They agree with her. Whom do they agree with? 

8. They agree on that. What do they agree on? 

9. He's arguing with them. Who's he arguing with? 

10. He's arguing about that. What's he arguing about? 
11. She can complain to him. Whom can she complain to? 
12. She can complain about that. What can she complain about? 
13. They spoke to him. Whom did they speak to? 

14. They spoke about that. What did they speak about? 
15. He lied to her. Whom did he lie to? 

16. He lied about that. What did he lie about? 


124. VERB + PREPOSITIONS / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

S1. Were you quarreling With John about Something? 
S2. No. We were just talking about the political situation. 
$1. Does John's opinion differ greatly from yours? 

S2. Not much. We agree on almost everything. 
Conversation B 


$1. Are you worrying about something? 


S2. Yes. My job is interfering with my studies. 
$1. Why do you insist on studying and working at the same time? 
S2. | want to finish school, but | also need money. 


Conversation C 


$1. Have you inquired about their reasons for staying? 
S2. No, because | don't think they would confide in me. 
$1, If you associate with them more, maybe they will. 
S2. Possibly, but I doubt it. 


Conversation D 


$1. Are you going to comment on the new regulation? 
S2. Yes. | think everyone will benefit from my comments. 
$1. Do you object to the regulation or approve of it? 

S2. Actually, | have mixed feelings about it. 


Conversation E 


$1. Do you think Tom will succeed in solving the problem? 
S2. It depends on a number of things. 

$1. I suppose he'll rely on getting a little help from friends. 
S2. Yes, and hell probably confer with Professor Smith too. 


Exercise 1 

1. They don't approve of him. Why don't they approve of him? 

2. | complained to them. Why did you complain to them 

3. He can't compete with them. Why can't he compete with them? 
4. l've worried about him. Why have you worried about him? 
5. He didn't cooperate with me. Why didn't he cooperate with you? 
6. We disagreed with her. Why did you disagree with her? 

7. | have to listen to them. Why do you have to listen to them? 
8. He hasn't inquired about us. Why hasn't he inquired about you? 
9. She apologized to them. Why did she apologize to them? 
10. You should associate with her. Why should I associate with her? 
11. She confides in him. Why does she confide in him? 

12. He didn't converse with them. Why didn't he converse with them? 
Exercise 2 


Why did he worry about them? 


Listen Why did he listen to them? 
Disagree Why did he disagree with them? 
Confide Why did he confide in them? 
Inquire Why did he inquire about them? 
Converse Why did he converse with them? 
Approve Why did he approve of them? 
Associate Why did he associate with them? 
Complain Why did he complain to them? 
Cooperate Why did he cooperate with them? 
Compete Why did he compete with them? 


Apologize Why did he apologize to them? 
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Worry 
Exercise 3 


. Did he benefit from that? 

. Will they concentrate on that. 

. Shouldn't you insist on that? 

. Doesn't she contribute to that? 
. Can he succeed in that? 

. Didn't you quarrel about that? 
. Have you applied for that? 

. Do they believe in that? 

. Won't he complain about that? 
10. Have you prepared for that? 
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11. Should she apologize for that? 


12. Don't you wonder about that? 
13. Will they object to that? 
14. Did she recover from that? 


Exercise 4 


. They quarreled. 

. They objected. 

. They succeeded. 

. They apologized. 

. They benefited. 

. They wondered. 

. They insisted. 

. They applied. 

. They recovered. 
10. They concentrated. 
11. They contributed. 
12. They prepared. 
13. They complained. 
14. They believed. 
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Exercise 5 


. He referred to that. 

. I've provided for that. 

. They can't rely on that. 

. She disapproves of that. 

. You must hope for that. 

. They won't speak about that. 
. She's depending on that. 

. He lied about that. 

. You should invest in that. 
10. I've specialized in that. 

11. They didn't search for that. 
12. | participated in that. 

13. He's arguing about that. 
14. She's disposed of that. 
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Exercise 6 


Why did they speak about that? 


Why did he worry about them? 


Yes. He benefited from that. 

Yes. They'll concentrate on that. 

Yes, | should insist on that. 

Yes. She contributes to that. 

Yes. He can succeed in that. 

Yes. We quarreled about that 
Yes. I’ve applied for that. 

Yes. They believe in that. 

Yes. He'll complain about that 

Yes. I've prepared for that 


Yes. She should apologize for that. 


Yes. | wonder about that. 
Yes. They'll object to that. 
Yes. She recovered from that 


They quarreled about that. 
They objected to that. 
They succeeded in that. 
They apologized for that. 
They benefited from that. 
They wondered about that. 
They insisted on that. 
They applied for that. 
They recovered from that. 
They concentrated on that. 
They contributed to that 
They prepared for that. 
They complained about that. 
They believed in that. 


Why did he refer to that? 
Why have you provided for that? 
Why can't they rely on that? 
Why does she disapprove of that? 
Why must I hope for that? 
Why won't they speak about that? 
Why is she depending on that? 

Why did he lie about that? 

Why should | invest in that'? 

Why have you specialized in that? 
Why didn't they search for that? 
Why did you participate in that? 
Why is he arguing about that? 
Why has she disposed of that? 
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Rely Why did they rely on that? 
Invest Why did they invest in that? - . 
lie Why did they lie about that? 
depend Why did they depend on that? 
hope Why did they hope for that? 
Specialize Why did they specialize in that? 
disapprove Why did they disapprove of that? 
Argue Why did they argue about that? 
participate Why did they participate in that? 
dispose Why did they dispose of that? 
Search Why did they search for that? 
refer Why did they refer to that? 
provide Why did they provide for that? 


125. VERBS, OBJECT, 
PREPOSITION (1) / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Did you explain our reasons for going to Mr. White? 

S2. Yes. | explained everything to him. 

$1. Did he question you about anything? 

S2. No, but he reminded me of several things we should do. 


Conversation B 

$1. Why is Mary angry at you? 

S2. Well, she blames me for the trouble she's having. 

$1. But you warned her about the possibilities some time ago. 
S2. Yes, and | emphasized that to her. 

Conversation C 

$1. Did you consult a lawyer about your tax problems? 

S2. Yes, but he referred me to someone else. 

$1. Whom did he refer you to? 

S2. A lawyer who specializes in tax problems. 


Conversation D 


S1. I understand you assisted the girls with their article. 
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S2. | just advised them in one or two matters. 
$1. It was very kind of you to help them with it. 
S2. Actually, | devoted very little time to it. 


Conversation E 
$1. What did Tom do with the money he won in the contest? 


S2. He donated some of it to charity. 
$1. Did he deposit any in his bank account? 


S2. Yes, and he invested the rest in his brother's business. 


Exercise 1 


. Did she consult him about that? 
. Can they accuse you of that? 

. Has he thanked them for that? 

. Do they suspect her of that? 

. Will he protect us from that? 

. Can you question her about that? 
. Did he pay the men for that? 

. Should we invite him to that. 

. Did he convince her of that? 

10. Does she respect you for that? 
11. Till they punish him for that? 
12. Must she remind them of that? 
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Exercise 2 


They reminded him. 
They invited him. 
They consulted him. 
They paid him. 

They encouraged him. 
They accused him. 
They thanked him. 
They convinced him. 
They punished him. 
They respected him. 
They protected him. 
They questioned him. 


Exercise 3 
1. Can you increase it to that? 


Yes. She consulted him about that. 
Yes. They can accuse me of that. 
Yes. He's thanked them for that. 
Yes. They suspect her of that. 

Yes. He'll protect us from that. 
Yes. | can question her about that. 
Yes. He paid the men for that. 

Yes. We should invite him to that. 
Yes. He convinced her of that. 

Yes. She respects me for that. 

Yes. They'll punish him for that. 
Yes. She must remind them of that. 


They reminded him of that. 
They invited him to that. 

They consulted him about that. 
They paid him for that. 

They encouraged him in that. 
They accused him of that. 
They thanked him for that. 
They convinced him of that. 
They punished him for that. 
They respected him for that. 
They protected him from that. 
They questioned him about that. 


Yes, | can increase it to that. 


2. Will he identify it as that? 

3, Did you deduct it from that 

4. Can they omit it from that? 

5. Has she invested it in that? 

6. Can be replace it with that? 

7, Should We add it to that? 

8. Do they derive it from that? 

9. Is he combining it with that? 
10. Has Mary related it to that? 
11. Will they donate it to that? 
12, Can we accompany it with that? 
13. Did she exchange it for that? 
14. Will they confine it to that? 


Yes, l'Il identify it as that. 
Yes. | deducted it from that 
Yes, they can omit it from that. 
Yes. she invested it in that? 
Yes. It can replace it with that 
Yes. You should add it to that. 
Yes. they derive it from that. 
Yes, He's combining it with that. 
Yes. Mary has related it to that. 
Yes. They'll donate it to that. 
Yes, you can accompany it With that. 
Yes. She exchanged it for that. 
Yes. They'll confine it to that. 


Exercise 4 


We exchanged it. 
We omitted it. 
We donated it. 
We identified it. 
We increased it. 
We confined it. 
We deducted it. 
We accompanied it. 
We invested it. 
We related it. 

We replaced it. 
We derived it. 
We combined it. 
We added it. 


Exercise 5 


. Will they blame you for that? 

. Did he notify them of that? 

. Can she provide him with that? 

. Do you envy him for that? 

. Did they tease her about that? 

. Can he supply you with that? 

. Does he admire them for that? 

. Can they direct him to that? 

. Will he excuse them from that? 
10. Has she warned you about that? 
11. Did he compensate you for that? 
12. Did they force him into that? 

13. Will she forgive him for that? 
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Exercise 6 


He warned them. 
He notified them. 
He forced them. 
He blamed them. 
He forgave them. 
He provided them. 
He envied them. 
He teased them. 
He excused them. 
He warned them. 
He compensated them. 
He supplied them. 
He directed them. 


We exchanged it for that. 
We omitted it from that. 
We donated it to that. 
We identified it as that. 
We increased it to that. 
We confined it to that. 
We deducted it from that. 
We accompanied it with that. 
We invested it in that. 
We related it to that. 
We replaced it with that 
We derived it from that. 
We combined it with that. 
We added it to that. 


Yes. They'll blame me for that. 
Yes. He notified them of that. 

Yes. She can provide him with that 

Yes. | envy him for that. 

Yes. They teased her about that. 

Yes. He can supply me with that. 

Yes. He admires them for that. 
Yes. They can direct him to that. 

Yes. He'll excuse them from that. 

Yes. She's warned me about that. 

Yes. He compensated me for that. 

Yes. They forced him into that. 

Yes. She'll forgive him for that. 


He warned them about that. 
He notified them of that. 

He forced them into that. 
He blamed them for that. 
He forgave them for that. 
He provided them with that. 
He envied them for that. 

He teased them about that. 
He excused them from that. 
He warned them about that. 


He compensated them for that 


He supplied them with that. 
He directed them to that. 
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126. VERBS, OBJECT, 


PREPOSITION (2) / CONVERSATION 


Conversation Drill A 

$1.1 saw them about that yesterday. 
S2. Did they (A) you it? 

S1. Well, they (B it. , 

S2. | suppose that was to be expected. 


(A) 
blame............ for 
warn....... About 
advise......... of 
encourage..... in 
remind......... of 
question... about 
pay... for 


assist ... with 
Conversation Drill B 


S1. He's going to see them tomorrow. 


S2. Do you think he'll (A) them that? 


DRILL 


(B) 
complained about 
worried about 
commented On 
inquired about 
referred to 
spoke about 
consented to 


argued about 


$1. He certainly ought to (B) it them. 


S2. At any rate, he has to do something. 


(A) 
consult.......... About 
threaten.......... With 
caution.......... About 
furnish............ with 
excuse............ from 
provide........... with 
trust............... with 
advise............. of 


(B) 

explain............ to 

suggest............ to 

emphasize....... to 

divide....... ....... among 
require............. of 

share.......... .... with 
offer................ to 
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127. ADJECTIVES + 
PREPOSITION (1) / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Smith is very popular with his employees, isn't he? 

S2. Yes, he is. He's always been very fair to them. 

S1. I know he always seems to be aware of other people's problems. 
S2. | think that's why he's been so successful in his work. 


Conversation B 


S1. How do you like your new teacher? 

S2. Very well. He's always patient with us. 

S1. Doesn't he ever get angry with his students? 
S2. No. He never seems to get upset over anything. 


Conversation C 


S1. My secretary is very efficient in everything she does. 

S2. You're lucky. Secretaries aren't always careful about their work. 
$1. Right. My former secretary was often neglectful of things. 

S2. Well, | advise you to be very courteous to your new one. 


Conversation D 

$1. Are you optimistic about the results of the examination? 

S2. To be truthful about it, I'm really not. 

$1. I'm not very confident of getting a good grade either. 

S2. I guess it's no use to be so anxious about it now. 

Conversation E 

S1. My boss has been critical of my work lately. 

S2. Has your recent work been consistent with your previous work? 
$1. If anything, l'd say it's been superior to my previous work. 

S2. Then maybe he's resentful of you for some other reason. 


Exercise 1 


1. He was afraid, wasn't he? Yes. He was afraid of the man. 


. She's often rude, isn't she? 

. They won't be patient, will they? 

. You've been angry, haven't you? 

. He was antagonistic, wasn't he? 

. | haven't been courteous, have I? 

. She used to be hostile, didn't she? 

. They're always loyal, aren't they? 

. You'll be friendly, won't you? 

10. John was good, wasn't he? 

11. You shouldn't be jealous, should you? 
12. He isn't very intimate, is he? 

13. She won't be envious, will she? 

14. They were considerate, weren't they"? 
15. He wouldn't be cruel, would he? 

16. They're all proud, aren't they? 

17. She was always resentful, wasn't she? 
18. He's been quite truthful, hasn't he? 
19. They won't be critical, will they? 
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Exercise 2 


1. Wasn't he optimistic? 

2. Are they all proficient? 

3. Have you been aware? 

4. Won't she be fearful? 

5. Is he really contemptuous? 
6. Haven't you been pessimistic? 
7. Are they all innocent? 

8. Will some be intolerant? 

9. Were you impatient? 

10. Wasn't the boy sorry? 

11. Can't they be responsible? 
12. Should the man be earnest? 
13. Were the men intent? 

14. Must you be skillful? 

15. Wasn't she upset? 

16. Aren't you all envious? 


Yes. She's often rude to the man. 

No. They won't be patient with the man. 
Yes. I've been angry with the man. 

Yes. He was antagonistic toward the man. 
No. You haven't been courteous to the man. 


Yes. She used to be hostile toward the man. 


Yes. They're always loyal to the man. 
Yes. I'll be friendly to the man. 
Yes. John was good to the man. 
No. I shouldn't be jealous of the man. 
No. He isn't very intimate with the man. 
No. She won't be envious of the man. 
Yes. They were considerate of the man. 
No. He wouldn't be cruel to the man. 
Yes. They're all proud of the man. 
Yes. She was always resentful of the man. 
Yes. He's been quite truthful with the man. 
No. They won't be critical of the man. 


Yes. He was optimistic about that. 
Yes. They're all proficient in that. 
Yes. I've been aware of that. 
Yes. She'll be fearful of that. 
Yes. He's really contemptuous of that. 
Yes. I've been pessimistic about that. 
Yes. They're all innocent of that. 
Yes. Some will be intolerant of that. 
Yes. | was impatient about that. 
Yes. The boy was sorry about that. 
Yes. They can be responsible for that. 
Yes. The man should be earnest about that. 
Yes. The men were intent on that. 
Yes. | must be skillful at that. 
Yes. She was upset over that. 
Yes. We're all envious of that 
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128. ADJECTIVES + PREPOSITION 
(2) / CONVERSATION DRILLS 


Conversation Drill A 


S1. What did the men say about the new secretary? 
S2. Apparently, she's (A) working hard. 


$1. In your opinion, is she (B ) the things she must do? 


S2. | would certainly say she is. 


(A) 

capable of 
fond of 

not afraid of 
desirous of 
intent on 

not resentful of 
amenable to 
not critical of 


Conversation Drill B 


S1. What's your opinion of our new president? 
S2. I like him because he's (A) other people. 


S1. He's certainly (B ) everyone. 


S2. Obviously, he's a fine person for the job. 


(A) 


always considerate of 


never critical of 
always kind to 
never rude to 
always patient with 
never envious of 
always respectful of 
never hostile toward 
always courteous to 
never unfair to 


(B) 

skillful at 
proficient in 
suitable for 
efficient in 
careful about 
adequate for 
aware of 


familiar with 


polite to 


gentle with 
friendly toward 
cooperative with 
acceptable to 
thoughtful of 
popular with 
truthful with 
trustful of 


generous with 
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129. PARTICIPLE * PREPOSITION / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. What sports are you interested in? 

S2. Well, | get quite excited about football. 

S1. Do you get absorbed in games on TV, as my brother does? 
S2. I'm afraid | do. Almost every weekend. 


Conversation B 


$1. Is something the matter? 

S2. Well, l'm concerned about my job. 

$1. Is it related to all the recent changes? 

S2. Yes. I'm having trouble getting adjusted to my new duties. 


Conversation C 


$1. Are you accustomed to the climate here yet? 
S2. Not really. | get tired of the constant rain. 
$1.You certainly can't be blamed for that. 

S2. I'll really be glad when the spring comes. 


Conversation D 


$1. Are you acquainted with that man over there? 
S2. Yes. I'm associated with him in my work. 

S1. I enjoyed talking to him very much. 

S2. I'm not surprised at that. He's very charming. 


Conversation E 


$1. Did you get involved in the argument at the meeting? 

S2. Yes. | didn't want to be accused of not having an opinion. 
S1. I got very annoyed over several things that Harold said. 
S2. To tell the truth, | was very disappointed in him. 


Exercise 1 

1. Will they be tired of that? Yes. They'll be tired of that. 

2. Aren't you accustomed to that? Yes. l'm accustomed to that. 

3. Should we be satisfied with that? Yes. You should be satisfied with that 

4. Hasn't he been reminded of that? Yes. He's been reminded of that. 
5. Must she be concerned about that? Yes. She must be concerned about that. 
6. Haven't you been influenced by that? Yes. l've been influenced by that. 
7. Can they be blamed for that? Yes. They can be blamed for that. 
8. Wasn't she notified of that? Yes. She was notified of that. 

9. Will they be excited about that? Yes. They'll be excited about that. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


0. Should he be involved in that? 
1. Were they deprived of that? 

2. Aren't you interested in that? 
3. Will she be impressed by that? 


14. Should I be offended by that? 


1 
1 


5. Weren't you prepared for that? 
6. Are they displeased with that? 


Exercise 2 
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1 
1 
1 
1 


. Will they be tired? 

. Aren't you accustomed? 

. Should we be satisfied? 

. Hasn't he been reminded? 
. Must she be concerned? 

. Haven't you been influenced? 
. Can they be blamed? 

. Wasn't she notified? 

. Will they be excited? 

0. Should he be involved? 
1. Were they deprived? 

2. Aren't you interested? 

3. Will she be impressed? 


14. Should I be offended? 


1 
1 


5. Weren't you prepared? 
6. Are they displeased? 


Exercise 3 
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. They'll be indebted to the man. 

. Wasn't he devoted to the man? 

. I've been influenced by the man. 
. We're all accustomed to the man. 


. They're amazed at the man. 


14. Weren't they insulted by the man? 


15. You mustn't be ashamed of the man. 


16. She's been provoked with the man. 


Exercise 4 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


. They'll be indebted. 


. Wasn't he devoted? 

. I've been influenced. 

. We're all accustomed. 

. He shouldn't be offended. 
. No one was acquainted. 


. He shouldn't be offended by the man. 
No one was acquainted with the man. 


. You must be concerned about the man. 
. We won't be disappointed in the man. 
10. She used to be interested in the man. 
11. Everyone is disgusted with the man. 
12. | had to be associated with the man. 
13. You shouldn't be displeased with the man. 


He should be involved in that. 
They were deprived of that. 

I'm interested in that. 

She'll be impressed by that. 
You should be offended by that. 
| was prepared for that. 

They're displeased with that. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Why will they be tired of that? 
Why aren't you accustomed to that? 
Why should we be satisfied with that? 
Why hasn't he been reminded of that? 
Why must she be concerned about that? 
Why haven't you been influenced by that? 
Why can they be blamed for that? 
Why wasn't she notified of that? 
Why will they be excited about that? 
Why should he be involved In that? 
Why were they deprived of that? 
Why aren't you interested in that? 
Why will she be impressed by that? 
Why should I be offended by that? 
Why weren't you prepared for that? 
Why are they displeased with that? 


Why will they be indebted to him? 

Why wasn't he devoted to him? 

Why have you been influenced by him? 

Why are you all accustomed to him? 

Why shouldn't he be offended by him? 

Why wasn't anyone acquainted with him? 
Why are they amazed at him? 

Why must I be concerned about him? 

Why won't you be disappointed in him? 

Why did she use to be interested in him? 

Why is everyone disgusted with him? 
Why did you have to be associated with him? 
Why shouldn't I be displeased with him? 
Why were they insulted by him? 

Why mustn't | be ashamed of him? 

Why has she been provoked with him? 


They'll be indebted to the man. 


Wasn't he devoted to the man? 

l've been influenced by the man. 
We're all accustomed to the man. 

He shouldn't be offended by the man. 
No one was acquainted with the man. 
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7. Are they related? 

8. You mustn't be concerned. 
9. We won't be disappointed. 
10. She used be interested. 
11. Everyone is disgusted. 
12. | had to be associated 

13. Don't be displeased. 

14. Weren't they insulted? 


15. You shouldn't be ashamed. 


16. She's been provoked. 
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Are they related to the man? 

You mustn't be concerned about the man 
We won't be disappointed in the man. 
She used to be interested in the man 
Everyone is disgusted with the man. 

| had to be associated with the man. 
Don't be displeased man 

Weren't they insulted by man? 

You shouldn't be ashamed of the man 
She's been provoked with the man. 
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130. WORD FORMS (1) 
ICONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Tom seemed to become nervous when he noticed the time. 
S2. He spoke nervously too, | thought. 

S1. I noticed he made a quick departure afterw9rd. 

S2. Yes. He did leave rather quickly, didn't he? 


Conversation B 


$1. Is the director a well-educated man? 
S2. Yes. He has a good education. 


S1. Is he a very efficient person on the job? 


S2. Yes, he is. He always seems to do things efficiently. 


Conversation C 

S1. Was the man angry? 

S2. Yes. He shouted at us very angrily. 
S1. Were people calm about it or not? 
S2. Most of us took it quite calmly. 
Conversation D 


S1. Helen is a calm person. 


S2. l've noticed she always speaks calmly. 
$1. She also seems sensible about things. 


S2. Yes. She always handles things sensibly, in my opinion. 


Conversation E 


$1. Mr. White looked anxious, don't you think? 
S2. Yes. He was pacing the floor anxiously when I saw him. 
$1. Is he always so emotional about making speeches? 


S2. Yes. He gets very involved emotionally. 


Exercise 1 


. He made rapid movements. 

. He used the correct expression. 

. He made a sudden comment. 

. He asked respectful questions. 

. He made precise gestures. 

. He wrote very careful reports. 

. He made a dramatic statement. 

. He expressed his Sincere emotions. 
. He told extremely humorous jokes. 
10. He wrote frequent descriptions. 
11. He told amusing stories. 
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12. He gave us quite accurate information. 


13. He told her his honest Opinion. 


He made movements rapidly. 
He used the expression correctly. 

He made a comment suddenly. 
He asked questions respectfully 
He made gestures precisely. 
He wrote reports very carefully. 
He made a statement dramatically. 
He expressed his emotions sincerely. 
He told jokes extremely humorously 
He wrote descriptions frequently 
He told stories amusingly. 
He gave us information quite accurately. 
He told her his opinion honestly. 


14. He made several hasty calls. 
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He made several calls hastily. 


15. He demanded an immediate apology. He demanded an apology immediately 
16. He asked us rather clever questions He asked us questions rather cleverly. 
Exercise 2 


1 She's very modest. 

. They were resentful. 

. You haven't been nervous. 

. Everyone will be considerate. 
. We won't be skeptical. 

. She was just being fair. 

. You should be brave. 

. We have to be practical. 

. l'm always sympathetic. 

10. John is being very quiet. 
11.They could have been polite. 
12. You must be interesting. 

13. Please try to be sensible. 
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14. | should have been suspicious. 


15. She wasn’t really critical. 
16. He used to be enthusiastic. 


She speaks very modestly. 
They spoke resentfully. 

You haven't spoken nervous. 

Everyone will speak considerately. 

We won't speak skeptically. 

She was just speaking fairly. 

You should speak bravely. 

We have to speak practically. 

| always speak sympathetically 
John is speaking very quietly. 

They could have spoken politely. 

You must speak interestingly. 
Please try to speak sensibly. 

| should have spoken suspiciously 
She didn't really speak critically. 

He used to speak enthusiastically. 
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131. WORD FORMS (2) / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Does Peter always speak rapidly? 

S2. Usually, but not when he makes speeches. 

S1. He's a good speaker, and his pronunciation is excellent. 
S2. He does pronounce words well, doesn't he? 


Conversation B 


S1. Was the president completely satisfied with the results? 
S2. Yes, he was. He expressed complete satisfaction. 

$1. Did he announce the results of our work formally? 

S2. Yes, he did. He made a formal announcement. 


Conversation C 


$1. Did you consider everything impartially? 

S2. Yes. | tried to give everything very impartial consideration. 
S1. You treated the matter cautiously, | see. 

S2. Well, it definitely called for cautious treatment. 


Conversation D 

$1. Did the chairman make a recommendation to oppose changes? 
S2. Yes, and he recommended opposition to the new proposal 

S1. Was there any criticism of the proposal? 

S2. Yes. Some people criticized it and proposed further study. 
Conversation E 

$1. The boys behaved badly and deserved punishment. 

S2. After the party, their parents punished them for their bad behavior. 
$1. Did they apologize for their rude remarks? 

S2. Yes. They made an apology for having spoken so rudely. 
Exercise 1 / Line A1 / 


Does Peter always speak rapidly? 


work Does Peter always work rapidly? 
carefully Does Peter always work carefully? 
usually Does Peter usually work carefully? 
write Does Peter usually write carefully? 
accurately Does Peter usually write accurately? 


Exercise 2 / Lines A1 and A3/ 
Peter is a rapid speaker. 


worker Peter is a rapid worker. 


careful 

the boys 
good writers 
accurate 


Exercise 3 / Line BA / 
He made a formal announcement. 


Recommendation 
Immediate 
Suggestion 
Cautious 
Reference 


Exercise 4/ Line C3/ 


You treated the matter with caution. 
Tact 

Handled 

Care 

Discussed 


Exercise 5 / Line CA / 


Peter is a careful worker. 
The boys are careful workers. 
The boys are good writers. 
The boys are accurate writers. . 


He made a formal recommendation. 


He made an immediate recommendation. 
He made an immediate suggestion. 

He made a cautious suggestion. 

He made a cautious reference. 


You treated the matter with tact. 

You handled the matter with tact. 
You handled the matter with care. 
You discussed the matter with care. 


It definitely called for cautious treatment. 


Tactful 
Handling 
Careful 
Discussion 


Exercise 6 


. They're rapid translators. 

. He's a dramatic speaker. 

. She's a careful listener. 

. We're loyal followers. 

. You two are steady workers. 
. They're cautious planners. 

. I'm a terrible speller. 

. You're humorous speakers. 
. You're an accurate writer. 
10. You're both wise shoppers. 
11. She's a regular helper. 

12. I'm a clumsy dancer. 

13. They're energetic teachers. 
14. We're attentive listeners. 
15. You're a sincere speaker. 
16. He's an efficient supervisor. 
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Exercise 7 


1. They'll speak considerately. 
2. | won't speak skeptically. 


It definitely called for tactful treatment. 

It definitely called for tactful handling. 

It definitely called for careful handling. 

It definitely called for careful discussion. 


They translate rapidly. 
He speaks dramatically. 
She listens carefully. 
We follow loyally. 
You two work steadily. 
They plan cautiously. 
I spell terribly. 
You speak humorously. 
You write accurately. 
You both shop wisely. 
She helps regularly. 
| dance clumsily. 
They teach energetically. 
We listen attentively 
You speak sincerely. 
He supervises efficiently. 


They'll be considerate 
| won't be skeptical. 
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3. She speaks very modestly. She's very modest. 


4. She was just speaking fairly. She was just being fair. 

5. They spoke resentfully. They were resentful. 

6. You haven't spoken nervously. You haven't been nervous. 

7. Someone must speak bravely. Someone must be brave. 

8. We have to speak practically. We have to be practical. 

9. | always speak sympathetically. I'm always sympathetic. 

10. John is speaking very quietly. John is being very quiet. 

11. They could have spoken politely. They could have been polite. 

12. You should speak humorously. You should be humorous. 

13. Please try to speak sensibly. Please try to be sensible. 

14. They've spoken suspiciously. They've been suspicious. 

15. She didn't speak critically. She wasn't critical. 

16. He used to speak enthusiastically. He used to be enthusiastic. 

Exercise 8 

1. He announced it. His announcement interested people. 
2. We considered it. Our consideration interested people. 
3. | recommended it. My recommendation interested people. 
4. They opposed it. Their opposition interested people. 

5. She criticized it. Her criticism interested people. 

6. We proposed it. Our proposal interested people. 

7. They explained it. Their explanation interested people. 

8. | described it. My description interested people. 

9. He improved it. His improvement interested people. 
10. They discovered it. Their discovery interested people. 

11. She discussed it. Her discussion interested people. 

12. | examined it. My examination interested people. 

13. They suspected it. Their suspicion interested people. 

14. He defended it. His defense interested people. 

15. We denied it. Our denial interested people. 

16. They predicted it. Their prediction interested people. 

Exercise 9 

I. He relied on them. His reliance on them was Important. 

2. He prepared for that. His preparation for that was important. 
3. He invested in that. His investment in that was important. 

4. He competed with them. His competition with them was important. 
5. He protested about that. His protest about that was important. 
6. He succeeded in that. His success in that was important 

7. He provided for that. His provision for that was important. 

8. He replied to them. His reply to them was important. 

9. He participated in that. His participation in that was important. 
10. He cooperated with them. His cooperation with them was important. 
11. He recovered from that. His recovery from that was important. 
12. He persisted in that. His persistence in that was important. 
13. He depended on them. His dependence on them was important. 
14. He referred to that. His referral to that was important. 

15. He disagreed with them. His disagreement with them was important. 


16. He speculated on that. His speculation on that was important. 
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132. WORD FORMS (3) 
ICONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1.1 tried to instruct John how to get there. 

S2. Did he understand your instructions? 

$1. Well, I described every place along the way in detail. 
S2. Then I'm sure your description made everything clear. 


Conversation B 


S1.Did you see the demonstration of that new product? 
S2. Yes, but it was demonstrated in a different building. 
S1.Did the quick change in plans confuse people? 

S2. Fortunately, there seemed to be very little confusion. 


Conversation C 


S1.Robert decided not to say anything about his good luck. 
S2. | think he made a wise decision. Don't you? 

S1.Definitely | admire him for it too 

S2. Without question, he deserves a great deal of admiration. 


Conversation D 


S1. We just recently agreed on a course of action. 

S2. What brought about this agreement? 

S1. We investigated and then concluded it was necessary. 
S2. I came to the same conclusion after some investigation. 


Conversation E 


$1. My friend selected everything he needed very quickly. 
S2. But his selections were quite good, | thought. 

$1. How could he choose things so quickly? 

S2. | don't know, but his choices were all very good. 


Exercise 1 

1. They admired him. Their admiration was apparent. 

2. We suspected them. Our suspicion was apparent. 

3. She trusted us. Her trust was apparent. 

4. They encouraged him. Their encouragement was apparent. 
5. We guided them. Our guidance was apparent. 

6. He persuaded us. His persuasion was apparent. 

7. They recommended her. Their recommendation was apparent. 
8. She supported them. Her support was apparent. 

9. He advised them. His advice was apparent. 

10. We offended him. Our offense was apparent 

11. She flattered them. Her flattery was apparent. 

12. | reassured him. My reassurance was apparent. 


13. He instructed her. His instruction was apparent. 


14. You deceived them. 
15.They respected him. 
16. We assisted her. 


Exercise 2 


. They approved of that. 

. They depended on him. 

. They contributed to that. 

. They applied for that. 

. They apologized to him. 

. They insisted on that. 

. They complained to him. 

. They inquired about that. 
. They argued with him. 

10. They objected to that. 
11. They associated with him. 
12. They intervened in that. 
13. They adjusted to that. 
14. They qualified for that. 
15. They believed in that 

16. They quarreled with him. 
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Conversation A 
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Your deception was apparent. 
Their respect was apparent. 
Our assistance was apparent. 


| mentioned their approval of that. 
I mentioned their dependence on him. 
| mentioned their contribution to that. 
I mentioned their application for that 
I mentioned their apology to him. 
| mentioned their insistence on that. 
| mentioned their complaint to him. 
| mentioned their inquiry about that 
I mentioned their argument with him 
| mentioned their objection to that 
| mentioned their association with him 
| mentioned their intervention in that 
| mentioned their adjustment to that. 
| mentioned their qualification for that. 
| mentioned their belief in that. 
| mentioned their quarrel with him. 


133. WORD FORMS (4) / 
CONVERSATIONS 
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$1. Didn't Alice seem anxious about taking the examination? 
S2. Yes. She seemed to have a great deal of anxiety about it. 


$1. But she's the most intelligent student in the class! 
S2. I guess intelligence and anxiety aren't directly related. 


Conversation B 


$1. Fred seems to be a very sincere 2nd ambitious person. 

S2. Yes. | admire his sincerity and ambition a great deal. 

S1. I suspect some people are very envious of his success. 

S2. Well, I'm sure successful people get quite accustomed to envy. 


Conversation C 


$1. Did Bill's humorous comments amuse everyone? 
S2. Yes, they did. He's very clever, isn't he? 

$1. Yes, and he has a good sense of humor. 

S2. | think everyone enjoyed his cleverness and humor. 


Conversation D 


S1. We're very grateful for all your generosity. 

S2. You're very kind to express your gratitude. 

S1. Well, you were very generous, and we wanted to thank you. 
S2. And I have appreciated your kindness. 


Conversation E 


$1. Did your friends give you an accurate description of the event? 
S2. Yes. In fact, their accuracy was very impressive. 

$1. They're always very competent and reliable in things like that. 
S2. Competence and reliability. are important qualities in our work. 


Exercise 1 

1. He's a wealthy person. His wealth helps him a lot. 

2. He's a strong person. His strength helps him a lot. 

3. He's a neat person. His neatness helps him a lot. 

4. He's a wise person. His wisdom helps him a lot. 

5. He's an energetic person. His energy helps him a lot. 

6. He's an intelligent person. His intelligence helps him a lot. 

7. He's a courageous person. His courage helps him a lot. 

8. He's an important person. His importance helps him a lot. 
9. He's a practical person. His practicality helps him a lot. 


. He's a brilliant person. 


. He's a lucky person. 


His brilliance helps him a lot. 
His luck helps him a lot. 


12. He's an ingenious person. His ingenuity helps him a lot. 
13. He's: a mature person. His maturity helps him a lot. 
14. He's an ambitious person. His ambition helps him a lot. 


. He's an able person. 


. He's an independent person. 


Exercise 2 


1. We're aware of her honesty. 


His ability helps him a lot. 
His independence helps him a lot. 


She's honest with us. 


. We're aware of his patience. 
. We're aware of their fear. 


. Were aware of her gratitude. 

. We're aware of your strictness. 
. We're aware of their tolerance. 
. We're aware of her politeness. 
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10. We're aware of his cooperation. 


11. We're aware of their criticism. 
12. We're aware of her rudeness. 


13. We're aware of his competition. 


. We're aware of your confidence. 


. We're aware of his antagonism. 
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You're confident in us. 

He's patient with us. 
They're afraid of us. 

He's antagonistic toward us. 

She's grateful to us. 

You're strict with us. 

They're tolerant of us. 

She's polite to us 

He's cooperative with Us. 

They're critical of us. 

She's rude to us 

He's competitive with us. 


14. We're aware of their helpfulness. They're helpful to us. 


15. We're aware of her loyalty. 
16. We're aware of his neglect. 


Exercise 3 


. She was aware of that. 

. She was absent from that. 

. She was ready for that. 

. She was familiar with that. 

. She was optimistic about that. 
. She was anxious about that. 

. She was skillful at that. 

. She was grateful for that. 

. She was doubtful about that. 
10. She was intolerant of that. 
11. She was proficient in that. 
12. She was sorry about that. 

13. She was responsible for that. 
14. She was successful in that. 
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Exercise 4 


. She's dependent on them. 
. She's considerate of them. 
. She's intimate with them. 

. She's courteous to them. 

. She's angry at them. 

. She's suspicious of them 

. She's loyal to them. 

. She's jealous of them. 

. She's hostile toward them. 
10. She's cruel to them. 

11. She's envious of them. 
12. She's generous with them. 
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Exercise 5 


1. They're very ignorant. 
2. She's very proud. 

3. We're very formal. 

4. He's very weak. 

5. You're very fluent. 

6. She's very innocent. 


She's loyal to us. 
He's neglectful of us. 


We noticed her awareness of that. 
We noticed her absence from that. 
We noticed her -readiness for that. 
We noticed her familiarity with that. 
We noticed her optimism about that. 
We noticed her anxiety about that. 
We noticed her skill at that. 
We noticed her gratitude for that. 
We noticed her doubt about that. 
We noticed her intolerance of that. 
We noticed her proficiency in that. 
We noticed her sorrow about that. 
We noticed her responsibility for that. 
We noticed her success in that 


Her dependence on them is obvious. 
Her consideration of them is obvious 

Her intimacy with them is obvious. 

Her courtesy to them is obvious. 

Her anger at them is obvious 

Her suspicion of them is obvious. 
Her loyalty to them is obvious. 

Her jealousy of them is obvious. 
Her hostility toward them is obvious. 

Her cruelty to them is obvious. 

Her envy of them is obvious. 
Her generosity with them is obvious. 


People notice their ignorance 
People notice her pride. 
People notice our formality. 
People notice his weakness. 
People notice your fluency. 
People notice her innocence. 


7. I'm very clumsy. 

8. He's very stupid. 

9. You're very friendly. 

10. She's very popular. 

11. I'm very frank. 

12. They're very brave. 

13. You're very obedient. 
14. We're very punctual. 

15. He's very violent. 

16. She's very appreciative. 


Exercise 6 


. That'll be simple. 

. That was reckless. 

. That's been precise. 

. That can be consistent. 

. That should be influential. 
. That's advantageous. 

. That's been probable. 

. That was appropriate. 

. That used to be beneficial. 
10. That's suitable. 

11. That's been possible. 

12. That was foolish. 

13. That ought to be sufficient. 
14. That'll be reliable. 

15. That's been effective. 

16. That would be advisable. 


COON OARWN = 


Conversation Drill A 


$1. What did you say about the man? 
S2. I said the man (A) that. 


$1. Yes, and his (B) caused problems. 


S2. 1 guess no one expected that. 


(A) 
discovered 
invented 
refused 
explained 
criticized 
defended 
improved 
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People notice my clumsiness. 

People notice his stupidity. 
People notice your friendliness. 
People notice her popularity. 

People notice my frankness. 
People notice their bravery. 

People notice your obedience. 

People notice our punctuality. 
People notice his violence. 
People notice her appreciation 


They'll see the simplicity of it. 

They saw the recklessness of it. 
They've seen the precision of it. 

They can see the consistency of it. 
They should see the influence of it. 

They see the advantage of it. 

They've seen the probability of it. 

They saw the appropriateness of it. 
They used to see the benefit of it. 

They see the suitability of it. 

They've seen the possibility of it. 

They saw the foolishness of it. 

They ought to see the sufficiency of it. 
They'll see the reliability of it . 

They've seen the effectiveness of it. 

They would see the advisability of it. 


134. WORD FORMS (5) / 
CONVERSATIONS 


(B) 
discovery 
invention 
refusal 
explanation 
criticism 
defense 
improvement 


discussed 


Conversation Drill B 


$1. Do you know Mary very well? 


discussion 


S2. Yes, | do. | know that she's very (A) 
S1. Some people aren't aware of her ( B ) 
S2. l've been aware of it for some time. 


(A) 
anxious 
accurate 
intelligent 
efficient 
humorous 
clever 
sincere 
modest 


(B) 
anxiety 

accuracy 
intelligence 
efficiency 
humor 
cleverness 
sincerity 
modesty 
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Exercise 2 


Haven't you heard what she'll write ? 

Haven't you heard why she couldn't write? 
Haven't you heard how often she writes? 
Haven't you heard where she's writing? 

Haven't you heard what she's written? 

Haven't you heard how much she wrote? 
Haven't you heard what she has to write? 
Haven't you heard when she should write? 
Haven't you heard whom she used to write to? 
Haven't you heard what she's going to write? 
Haven't you heard how much she must write? 
Haven't you heard how long she was writing? 
Haven't you heard when she usually writes? 
Haven't you heard which one she'd better write? 
Haven't you heard where she's been writing? 
Haven't you heard what she's written? 

Haven't yon heard which one she's going to write? 
Haven't you heard what she plans to write? 
Haven't you heard how much she wrote? 


Exercise 3 


. Where will he be? 

. Why did she leave? 

. Who's that man? 

. When did they return? 

. Where's John going? 

. Where does she live? 

. When did they arrive? 

. When are they leaving? 
. Why was she absent? 
10. Why didn't she return? 
11. Why did Mary buy it? 
12. Who's that tall man? 
13. Who's doing the work? 
14. Who wrote this paper? 
15. Whom did they invite? 
16. Whom should I speak to? 


OCOONDOORWDND = 


Exercise 4 


. Whose house is that? 

. Whose book did he use? 

. What happened to him? 

. What's he talking about? 
What does the word mean? 
. What do you call that? 

. What did she ask them? 

. What country is he from? 

. What cities did he visit? 
10. Which one is Brown's? 
11. Which one does he want? 
12. Which does John prefer? 
13. How does it work? 

14. How old is Mr.Brown? 

15. How much did it cost? 


OWONONRWN= 


No. What will she write? 

No. Why couldn't she write? 

No. How often does she write? 

No. Where's she writing? 

No. What's she written? 

No. How much did she write? 

No. What does she have to write? 
No. When should she write? 

No. Whom did she use to write to? 
No. What's she going to write? 

No. How much must she write ? 

No. How long was she writing? 

No. When does she usually write? 
No. Which one had she better write? 
No. Where's she been Writing? 

No. What's she written? 

No. Which one is she going to write? 
No. What does she plan to write? 
No. How much did she write? 


| don't know where hell be. 

I don't know why she left. 

I don't know who that man is. 

I don't know when they returned. 

I don't know where John is going. 

| don't know where she lives. 

I don't know when they arrived. 

I don't know when they are leaving. 
I don't know why she was absent. 

I don't know why she didn't return. 
I don't know why Mary bought it. 

I don't know who that tall man is. 

I don't know who's doing the work. 
I don't know who wrote this paper. 
I don't know whom they invited. 

I don't know whom you should speak to. 


Please tell us whose house that is. 
Please tell us whose book he used. 
Please tell us what happened to him. 
Please tell us what he's talking about. 
Please tell us what the word means. 
Please tell us what you call that. 
Please tell us what she asked them. 
Please tell us what country he is from. 
Please tell us what cities he visited. 
Please tell us which one is Brown's. 
Please tell us which one he wants. 
Please tell us which John prefers. 
Please tell us how it works. 

Please tell us how old Mr. Brown is. 
Please tell us how much it cost. 
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16. How do you say this? Please tell us how you say this. 


More than 1000 common 


phrases and idioms 
presented through day-to- 


day handy dialogues 


Speak English Like a Native 


Advanced English 
Conversations 


Speak English Like a Native 


Forward 


You may have asked yourself whether there is some effective method that can make you speak 
English fluently, efficiently and with confidence. 


Well, there is such a method! 

ACTIVE ENGLISH will first and foremost help you gain mastery and command of those tricky 
idioms and phrases that are so common in English. In this book you are going to be 
acquainted with 100 active dialogues that present the language functionally. In other words, 
you are going to learn exactly where and how to use the phrases effortlessly and with ease. 


All you need to do is to do the exercises below the dialogues and subsequently create similar 
dialogues on your own. This will integrate the phrases in your head in the form of a network. 
As a result, you are expected to master all the idioms and the phrases practically. 


ACTIVE ENGLISH is designed to make a difference in the field of acquiring English as a 
Second Language. 


READ & SUCCEED 


A jump. ITY chance 
t Pi Lets. not BOE. pu] breath 


"pre rns 
t to be a blessing in dis 


icken after he got a sideswip e 
ssary stuff 


Set (1) - I've swallowed the bait 
Dialogue 


: What's wrong with you these days John? You have always kept your nose clean! 
: It’s all a hoax . I must admit that I've swallowed the bait . 
: How come ! 


: Unfortunately; I barked up the wrong tree when I counted on Jessie. It turned 
out that she had also been planning to get rid of me. 


Mike : Oh; I don't believe it. That's pathetic . 


Vocabulary 


Keep one's nose clean : to stay out of trouble. 

A hoax : a plan to deceive someone. 

Swallow the bait : to respond to someone's actions or words in the way that they intended. 
How come : used to ask about the reason for something. 

Bark up the wrong tree : to be wrong about the reason for something or the way to achieve 
something. 

Count on : to depend on someone or expect something. 

Turn out : prove to be the case. 

Get rid of : take action so as to be free of (a troublesome or unwanted person or thing). 
Pathetic : making you feel sad or upset. 


Exercise; 


Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases: 

keep one's nose clean how come 

bark up the wrong tree a hoax swallow the bait 
turn out count on get rid of pathetic 


. Vic made a isrener eese attempt to apologize. 

. If there's anything I can do, ................... esses me. 

SO iedues teneis you got an invitation and not me? 

. He described the deception as a cruel ................ 

. The bomb threat ......................... to be a hoax. 

. He's a shrewd fox! He won't ...................sssss this easy. 

. He shook the blankets vigorously to ................... the dust. 

. Sid's got to sinceri naian or he'll end up back in prison. 

"T when I applied to such good colleges with my average grades. 


eKsemoad oe 


Set (2) - Let bygones be bygones 
Dialogue 


Anne : Our agent's let us down and spilled the beans . Our secret recipe is the talk of 
the town right now. 
Suzan : Well, no wonder . Excuse me Anne; but you're having a taste of your own 


medicine . You've already played a trick on your boss to get the job. 
Anne : Let's skip it and let bygones be bygones . 


Suzan : Then, treat me to a coffee. 


Vocabulary 


Let someone down : to fail to support or help someone as they had hoped 

Spill the beans : to tell people secret information. 

The talk of the town : to be what everyone is talking about. 

No wonder : it is not surprising. 

To have a taste of one's own medicine : when someone gets the same bad treatment that 
he has been giving others. 

Play a trick on : to deceive someone. 

Skip it : used to say that one does not want to do something, talk about something, etc. 

Let bygones be bygones: to allow the unpleasant things that have happened in the past be 
forgotten. 

Treat (someone or oneself) to (something): to pay for or provide something to someone or 
oneself as a special gift or treat. 


Exercise ; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions: 


let someone down no wonder spill the beans 
the talk of the town to have a taste of one's own medicine 
play a trick on skip it let bygones be bygones 


treat (someone or oneself) to (something) 
a. I've heard enough about your job, so............. ! 


b. He got... eee sete een when she decided to turn up late. 

c. John and Marta ........ LT NOR a delightful evening at their home. 
d. uie he is not hungry; he has been eating sweets all day. 
e. They decided to ...................... and made peace with each other. 
I. Shi... ice him out of sheer devilment. 

g. He was ................ and many newspapers printed his lectures. 

h. Trust her to ................... , She never could keep a secret. 

i. The team didn't want to ................. the coach. 


Answers 


Set (3) - Live within your means 
Dialogue 


Eric : It'S such a shame we are so broke . Everyone is splurging out there; I feel like two 
cents. 
Carl : Tomorrow is our pay day and we're going to be loaded . Aren't we? 


Eric : What we earn is just a drop in the ocean compared to Steven. 
Carl : That guy is born with a golden spoon in his mouth . It's time you came down to 
earth and learned how to live within your means. 


Vocabulary 


Broke : (adj) having little or no money. 

Splurge : (v) spend (money) freely or extravagantly. 

Feel like two cents : to have a feeling of complete worthlessness or unimportance. 
Loaded : (adj) having a lot of money; wealthy. 

A drop in the ocean: a very small amount. 

Born with a golden spoon in one's mouth : Born into a wealthy family. 

Come down to earth : to become realistic. 

Live within one's means : to spend less or only as much money as one is earning. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with appropriate expressions : 


live within one's means splurge 
loaded a drop inthe ocean feel like two cents 
come down to earth broke 


born with a golden spoon in one's mouth 


a. I'm glad to have finally broken up with Steven, he always made me ....... 

b. Billionaires swarmed into Nice to ....... millions during the summer holidays. 

c. Most of the students at the exclusive private college were ......... 

d. Her new boyfriend's absolutely .................. 

e. We're just ................. compared to the big investors 

f. He began to save money when he finally learned to ................ 

g. I was excited to book a vacation, but I ......... when I checked my nearly-depleted bank 
account. 

h. He went .............. owing two million pounds 


Answers 


Set (4) - Fed up with cutting corners 
Dialogue 


Mary : The New Year is just around the corner . It's time to shop around for bargains. 
Suzan : Yeah, you're right. Everything is sky-high nowadays and I'm fed up with cutting 
corners just to make ends meet . 


Mary : Why don't you cut down on smoking then? 
Suzan : You may say I’m making excuses . But it does give me some solace . 
Mary : Get out of here ! 


Vocabulary 


Around the corner: very near. 

Shop around: to go to several shops before you decide what to buy. 
Sky-high: very high. 

To be fed up with: annoyed, unhappy, or bored, especially with a situation that has existed 
for a long time. 

Cut corners: do something perfunctorily so as to save time or money. 
Make ends meet: to have enough money to buy what you need to live. 
Cut down on: to do or use less of something. 

Make an excuse : to give a reason for doing something you shouldn't do. 
Give solace: to help and comfort when you are feeling sad or worried. 
Get out of here !: used to express disbelief. 


Exercise 


Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expression; 

cut corners sky-high make ends meet cut down on 
around the corner shop around be fed up with 

give solace get out of here make an excuse 


Cr— . She would never say such a thing about me. 

b. When you're buying a flight, you should always ............. for the best deal. 

c. One approved applicant has a dazzling credit report with a ......... rating. 

d. The Chancellor of the Exchequer says that economic recovery is just .......... 

e. Rail passengers .............. cancellations and delays. 

f. The government ............... when they built the school with bad materials, and put everyone 
in danger. 

g. She .............. all sorts of .......... for not getting her work done 

h. They could hardly ................ and their debts were piling up. 

i. Music was the only thing to ........... him ........... during his illness. 


Answers 


Set (5) - He should crack the whip 
Dialogue 


Mike : Why are you down in the dumps ? 
Suzan : Carl has foiled all our plans . I was going to take a few days off work but he 
turned down my request on the pretext of a due deadline and that they cannot do 


without me for the time being. 

Mike : You're kidding ! If your husband heard that, he would hit the ceiling . 

Suzan : He must step in and put a stop to Carl's arrogance. He's the company's owner 
after all and he should crack the whip . 


Vocabulary 


Down in the dumps : discouraged, depressed, or sad. 

Foil a plan : to spoil a plan; to cause it to fail. 

Take time off : to take a break from one's employment or school. 

Turn down : to refuse someone's request. 

On the pretext of : a false reason used to explain why you are doing something. 
A due deadline : the time something should be delivered. 

Do without : to manage without. 

For the time being : for the present; until some other arrangement is made. 
You're kidding : You cannot be serious; I don't believe it; this can't be true. 

Hit the ceiling : to explode in anger; to go crazy. 

Step in : to become involved in a difficult situation, especially in order to help. 
Put a stop to : to cause to end. 

After all : used to add information that shows that what you have just said is true. 
Crack the whip : to use your authority to make someone else behave better or work harder. 


Exercise 


Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions: 


take time off turn down on the pretext of 

down in the dumps hit the ceiling after all 
crack the whip do without Step in 

You're kidding for the time being 

a due deadline foil a plan Put a stop to 


Bi E keit: me! That guy couldn't manage his way out of a paper bag! 
b. I'm going to ............ the corruption in this department once and for all! 
c. For partnership returns, the ....... is March 15 and the 15th day of the third month. 
d. He spun some tale about needing to ..................... work. 

e. The world is but a little place, ......................... 

f. We can't ................. the help of your organization. 

g. He asked her to marry him but she ....... him .....uuus 

h. She's been ................. ever since she lost the match 

i. Man, my old lady is really ................... on me to get the lawn mowed. 

j. He used to spend hours at her house ......... giving her Japanese lessons. 
k. Dad will ................. when he finds out I've left school. 

l. Palace officials asked the government to ...................... 

m. Fortunately, the police were able to ......... the kidnapper's ................ 


Answers 


Set (6) - I just couldn't put up with those silly pranks 
Dialogue 


Eric : Did you enjoy the show? 

David : No, it was rubbish . Wasn't it? 

Eric : I just couldn't put up with those silly pranks ; they just weren't my cup of tea , 
but I had to stick it out because I was with two of my friends. 


David : Well, make sure you see the trailers next time. 

Eric : Can you do me a favor and cancel tonight's tickets. The whole thing is a kind of 
pouring money down the drain . 

David : With pleasure . 


Vocabulary 


Rubbish : (noun) something that is of bad quality. 

Put up with : to tolerate; endure. 

Prank : (noun) a trick that is intended to be funny. 

Not one's cup of tea : not what one likes or is interested in. 

Stick it out : to continue to the end of a difficult or unpleasant situation. 

Trailer : (noun) a series of extracts from a film or broadcast, used for advance publicity. 
Do someone a favor : to do something for someone as an act of kindness. 

Pour money down the drain : to waste money; to throw money away. 

With pleasure : gladly (used to express polite agreement or acceptance). 


Exercise; 


Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 
rubbish put up with prank 

not one's cup of tea stick it out trailer 

do someone a favor pour money down the drain 
with pleasure 


a. He hates the job but he has to ............ because he needs the money. 

b. A. Take these guys to jail right away. B. .................... 

c.Isawa .......... for the new series of "Game of Thrones" last night. 

d. I thought I'd save some cash buying a second-hand car, but I've .................. trying to get it 
working 

e. The incident was a ................. that went wrong. 

f. Only a saint can .................. her children. 

g. Thank you for the invitation, but long-distance cycling just ............ 

h. The food at that restaurant is complete .................. 

Í Hey, ecc and take these bags into the kitchen while I get the others from the car. 


Answers 


Set (7) - She's a whistleblower 
Dialogue 


Sam : I can’t believe how Clare goes around with Alice. 

Kathy : Why is that? What’s wrong with Alice? 

Sam : She’s a whistleblower and she rats on others in her department. 
Kathy : Then, we have to warn Clare as soon as possible lest she slips up . 


Sam : Yeah, the sooner the better . 
Kathy : Actually! I’m afraid Clare is the villain of the piece but not the other way round. 
Obviously; she is covering up by spreading rumors about Alice. 


Sam : You don't say ! 


Vocabulary 


Go around with : to go places and do things with a particular person. 

A whistleblower : a person who tells someone in authority about what is happening. 
Rat on : to inform on (someone). 

Lest : for fear that. 

Slip up : make a careless error. 

The sooner the better : right away; the sooner something [referred to] gets done, the better things 
will be. 

You know what : used to indicate that one will say something interesting or surprising. 
The villain of the piece : is someone seen as being the cause of trouble. 

The other way round : the opposite of what is expected or supposed. 

Cover up : to prevent people from discovering mistakes or unpleasant facts. 

Spread rumors : to spread unverified information of uncertain origin 

You don't say : used to express amazement or disbelief. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


go around with whistleblower rat on 

lest slip up the sooner the better 

you know what the villain of the piece you don't say 

the other way round cover up spread rumors 

a. He tried to .............. his mistakes but in vain. 

b. When you oil your beard, don't oil it too much, ......... it soil your clothing. 

c. If he is indeed ................ , as the police claim he is, he should have been more carefully 
watched. 

d: He... eim some of the local lads. 

e. The ............ was fired for exposing the conditions in mental hospitals. 

f. Some people even ............ and fabricated stories with ulterior political motives. 
g. Wow, it looks like the accountants must have really ............ this time. 


h. A; "She ran off with another man." B; '.................. n 

i. Sometimes I cook and she does the dishes and sometimes it is .......... 
j. The kidnapper is a man we must catch and ...................... 

k. iium ! I've got a feeling that she won't show up. 

l. The criminal ................ his accomplices to avoid jail time. 


Answers 


Set (8) - AIL I need is a bit more leeway 
Dialogue 


Sam : I’m racking my brains to find a way to get the work done before noon. 

Kathy : I will give you a hand . I didn't know you were hard up . 

Sam : Honestly; I've had enough of this job and I'm doing my best to get a better one so 
that I can stand on my feet . 


Kathy : You mean you are going to change you line of work ! 
Sam : No, not at all. All I need is a bit more leeway . I just feel that I'm boxed-in inside 
this office. I need some space and a change of air . 


Kathy: Go for it ! 


Vocabulary 


Rack ones brains : to make a great effort to think of or remember something. 
Give someone a hand : to help, aid, or assist. 

Hard up : (adj.) in desperate need of something. 

Have enough of (something/ someone) : used when somebody/something is annoying you 
and you no longer want to do, have or see them/it. 

Do one's best : to do all one can. 

Stand on one's feet : to be financially independent or physically healthy again. 
Line of work : the principal activity in your life that you do to earn money. 
Leeway : the amount of freedom to move or act that is available. 

Boxed-in : to be restricted or feeling stuck due to one's limited options. 

A change of air : a different climate, as a means of improving one's health. 

Go for it : Go ahead! Give it a good try! 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


rack ones brains give someone a hand hard up 

have enough of do one's best stand on one's feet 

line of work leeway boxed-in 

a change of air go for it 

a: MY aseesinaine is entirely unrelated to politics. 

b. To the sick the doctors wisely recommend ............... and scenery. 

c. She is always ............. because she doesn't lay out her money wisely. 
d. A; "I'm thinking of applying for that job." B ; "..................... E 

e. She'll have to get a job and learn to ...................... Sooner or later. 

f. I've been .................... trying to recall where we put the key. 

g. We have a little ............ to make up here and there in efficiency, but we are more or less all 
right 

h. Please ......... all our dedicated volunteers ......... for their hard work. 
i. Clare moved to the countryside because she felt ............... 

j. My father always .................. to meet our needs. 

k. It's time to get rid of this piece of junk. I’ve ......................sssss It. 


Answers 


Set (9) - Determination pays off 
Dialogue 


Bill : Sally is dropping out of school. She's getting married in two weeks. 

Mike : She's a nitwit if she thinks that marriage is a picnic . That's no joke . 

Bill : But, her husband is a business tycoon . He's going to back her up for good . 

Mike : Well, I have to change my mind . It makes sense to take shortcuts to success in 


this tough and rough world. 
Bill : I remember when she said that she would make her dreams come true one way or 
another. 


Mike : I must admit that determination pays off ! 


Vocabulary 


Drop out of : to abandon a course of study. 

Nitwit : (adj) idiot. 

A picnic : a pleasant and easy activity. 

No joke : a difficult or serious matter: 

Tycoon : a wealthy, powerful person in business or industry. 
Back someone up : to support 

For good : permanently; forever. 

Change one's mind : to adopt a different opinion or plan. 
Make sense : be intelligible, justifiable, or practicable. 
Take shortcuts : a method or means of doing something more directly and quickly than and 
often not so thoroughly as by ordinary procedure. 

One way or another : in any way that is possible 

Pay off : to yield good results; succeed. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions ; 


drop out of nitwit picnic no joke 

tycoon back someone up for good 

change one's mind make sense take shortcuts 

one way or another pay off 

a. I never liked mushrooms before, but you really .................. with this dish. 
b. Its ore when your brakes fail on the motorway. 

c. I have hopes that my perseverance will .................. one day. 


d. After she found out about his latest relapse with drugs, she decided it was best to leave him 
. Early pacemakers often ..................... a race before the finish. 

. After all, he became a ........... as well as a doctor; he must be rolling in money. 

g. I've tried asking him but his explanations aren't ......................... 

h. That job was no .......... . They gave us a hard time indeed. 

i. Don't bea ................ —wear a seat belt! 

j. We'll get out of this mess ...................eeeseeees 

k. Mistakes were made because too many ........... WETE ........eeeessee 

l. My family ...................... in my fight for compensation. 


mo 


Answers 


Set (10) - They must be bugging us! 
Dialogue 


Emily : Enough already (1)! I heard you the first time! 

Julie : Fair enough ! If I were in your shoes , I would also be out of my mind. 

Emily : How on earth do you give away (1) such secrets about our business? 

Julie : Believe it or not . Someone else, other than me and you, has already (2) informed 


them about our plans. 

Emily : Already ? (3) Who on earth could be that third party ? 

Julie : They must be bug ging us or else how will they figure out that we are giving away 
(2) free samples? 


Vocabulary 


Already (1): used as an intensifier to express exasperation or impatience. 

Fair enough : used to admit that something is reasonable or acceptable. 

In one's shoes : in someone's else place or situation. 

Out of one's mind : to be crazy and irrational. 

On earth : used after question words to emphasize that you are surprised or annoyed. 
Give away (1): to tell information or facts that you should keep secret. 

Believe it or not : this is surprising but true (Used to introduce a surprising fact) 
Other than: apart from; except. 

Already (2): previously 

Already (3): so soon. 

Third party : a third person other than the two involved. 

Bug : to place or hide a listening device inside something. 

Or else : used to say what will happen if another thing does not happen 

Give away (2): give people stuff without pay. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


already (impatience) fair enough in one's shoes 

out of one's mind on earth give away (inform) 
believe it or not other than already (previously) 
already (so soon) third party bug 

or else give away (donate) 


a. The sharing of information with the .................... is required. 

b. A. "Unless you finish your homework you can’t to go outside." B. "......... 
c. What's the matter? Are you quitting ................ ? 

d. Make sure you aren't .................. while talking to them. 

e. Holidays .............. those in this brochure do not have free places for children. 
f. Make sure you are strapped in very well, ................ you will fall out. 

g. My head is spinning. Be quiet .................. ! 

hi diee ,lended up painting the house myself. 

i. He decided to .................. everything he possessed to charities. 

j- Don't. cete the content of this session, please. 

k . Never mind me! I've ................. had plenty of cookies. 

1. If I were ...................... , I'd probably want an explanation. 

m. I must have been ................. when I agreed to join them! 

n. Who .............. is Mike? Is he the owner? 


Answers 


Set (11) - They can serve a purpose 
Dialogue 


Emily : What have you got in that box? 

Julie : Some odds and ends . They can serve a purpose when I go out of town . 
Emily : I admire those handy and practical people. They are really dependable . 
Julie : Aren't you buttering me up? 


Emily : Far from it. You just remind me of my uncle. He was literally a Jack-of-all-trades 
. He used to spend the lion's share of his time fixing stuff. 

Julie : Why don't you introduce me to him? At least we have something in common. 
Emily : Don't hold your breath . He passed away years ago. 


Vocabulary 


Odds and ends : miscellaneous articles or remnants. 

Serve a purpose : to have a use. 

Out of town : away from home; out of one's town of residence. 

Dependable: (adjective): trustworthy and reliable. 

Butter up : to praise or flatter someone in order to make him or her more receptive or 
willing. 

Far from it : no; not at all; almost the opposite is true. 

Literally : in a literal manner or sense; exactly. 

Jack-of-all-trades : (noun) someone who can do many different jobs. 

The lion's share : the largest part of something. 

Have something in common : to share the same interests. 

Don't hold your breath : to tell someone that an event is not likely to happen. 
Pass away : to die. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


odds and ends serve a purpose out of town 
dependable butter up farfrom it pass away 
literally Jack-of-all-trades the lion's share 
have something in common don't hold your breath 


a. Mike repairs cars, he paints houses, he makes furniture. He's a real .......... 

b. She was ............. at the end of her rope, so flight into the woods was unwise. 
c. Men ............... , but their deeds abide. 

d. She put in some clothes................... , and make-up. 

e. He's established himself as a .................. source of information. 

f. A; “Do I think you need to replace this car?" B; ".............. . It works like a clock." 
g. We don't have a spading fork but this shovel should ....................... 

h. The bank has to ........ investors because it is in a fiercely competitive market. 
i. She said she'd get back to us, but ...................... ! 

j. The ball club will be playing ....................... next week. 

k. They are wasting ..................... of their income by paying rents. 

1. Bob and Mary ........... a lot ............. .I can see why they like each other. 


Answers 


Set (12) - University is a thing of the past! 
Dialogue 


Sally : I'm sure my university days seem happier in retrospect than they really were. 
Doesn't that sound weird? 

Mark : Well, go easy on yourself. University is a thing of the past! 

Sally : Go easy on the popcorn then; we are running short of it already. 


Mark : I always teach you to see the beauty of life, but all you teach me is to hold a 
grudge. 

Sally : Don't you see that you're pushing it ! I'll throw you out unless you watch your 
words. 

Mark: Why does it always end up like that? 


Vocabulary 


In retrospect : thinking now about something in the past. 

Go easy on someone : to treat someone in a gentle way. 

A thing of the past : a thing that no longer happens or exists. 

Go easy on (something) : to not take or use too much of something. 

Run short of (something): something that no longer happens. 

Hold a grudge : not let it go when you feel someone's insulted or wronged you. 
Push it : to continue to do or to try to do something when one should stop. 
Unless : if not 

Watch one's words : be careful about what you say. 

End up : to finally be in a particular place or situation. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


in retrospect go easy on someone 

athing of the past go easy on (something) 

run short of hold a grudge 

push it unless watch one's words end up 


a. I promise to think over your proposal, but don't ................. 

b. If he carries on driving like that, he'll ............. Dead. 

or , the old man wished he had traveled more during his younger days. 

d. Their bodies MAY esee calcium and magnesium. 

e. Jane still .................... against me for refusing to lend her some money. 

i EE E otherwise you might get into trouble! 

g. I won't pay ............. you provide the goods immediately. 

h. The doctor told me to .................. the spicy food for a while. 

Dooe Bill. He’s still too young to manage that on his own. 

j. Those stores are ............... —their parent company filed bankruptcy a few years ago. 


Answers 


Set (13) - Quit keeping up with the Joneses 
Dialogue 


Steve : Why don't you mind your own business and quit keeping up with the Joneses ? 
You're just wasting your time. 

Tom : Because of my wife. She keeps moaning and squawking about money. 

Steve : Some people are bound to learn it the hard way. I can't stand hearing such 


nonsense. 
Tom : I've tried hard to point out the fact that we different but to no avail . She is a 
jealous woman. Isn't she your sister? Why don't you talk her round ? 

Steve : What? Sure, it’s getting overcast . Isn't it? I had better get home before it gets 
dark. 


Vocabulary 

Mind your own business : to concern oneself only with what is of interest to oneself and not 
interfere in the affairs of others. 

Keep up with the Joneses : try to equal your neighbors' lifestyle. 

Moan : to complain. 

squawk : to complain. 

To be bound to do something : Be certain or destined to do something. 

Learn something the hard way : to discover what you need to know through experience or 
by making mistakes. 

Can't stand : to hate; to dislike. 

Point out : to explain or to tell someone something. 

To no avail : without success. 

Talk someone round : to convince; to persuade. 

Overcast : (of the sky or weather) marked by a covering of grey cloud; dull. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions ; 


mind your own business keep up with the Joneses 
moan squawk be bound to do something overcast 
learn something the hard way can't stand 

point out to no avail talk someone round 


a. The baby never stopped ................. all night. 

b. All his shouting was .................. ; no one could hear him, 

c. I know how to deal with my problems. You better .................... 
Lm it when she leaves her dirty socks on the floor. 

e. We were all .................. about the cold, rainy weather. 

f. Toward evening the sky became ................ and it began to thaw. 
g. Don't resist young boy! You ....................... es to lose. 

h. She tried in vain to ................... to him the unfairness of his actions. 
i. How you could ................... ? he was very decided! 

j. Starting your own business is really tough. I had to .................. 
k. I'm thinking about getting a third car, just to ....... eee 


Answers 


Set (14) - Please do and get me off the hook! 
Dialogue 


Diana : You're clueless about how to deal with your new assignment. Aren't you? 
Anne : Yeah. I'm completely helpless. 
Diana : Never mind , I'll work overtime and show you the ropes . I know this type of 


things inside out . Or probably I can take over tomorrow. 

Anne : Please do and get me off the hook! 

Diana : Well; I have got a full plate today . I'll give you a hand tomorrow. Okay? 
Anne : Thanks Diana. You've truly saved the day ! 


Vocabulary 


Clueless : no nothing about 

Deal with : to take action to do something, especially to solve a problem. 

Never mind : not to worry or not to be upset about something. 

Overtime : extra hours that someone works at their job. 

Show someone the ropes : to teach someone how to do something. 

Know something inside out: know something very thoroughly. 

Take over : to begin to have control of something. 

Get someone off the hook : to get out of the awkward or unpleasant situation that they are 
1n. 

Have a full plate : o have a schedule or workload that is filled to capacity with obligations, 
tasks, or problems. 

Save the day : find or provide a solution to a difficulty or disaster. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


clueless deal with never mind 

overtime show someone the ropes save the day 

know something inside out take over 

get someone off the hook have a full plate 

a. He was doing a lot of .................... to save for his vacation. 

b. They resent any hint that he will be ............... because of his privileged position. 
c. The new president is certainly going to ................ when he gets into office. 


d. They had forgotten the knife to cut the wedding cake, but Elizabeth arrived with one and 


e. We must .................... the situation before it gets out of hand. 

f. If you study this material for weeks, you'll ................. by the test date. 
g. He will ...................... the project from me when I go on leave. 

h. The kids were so perceptive at one moment and ...................... the next. 
i. Jack has been here for years - he'll ............................. 

j. I want to get this for your kids, .................... the cost! 


Answers 


Set (15) - You mean she was pulling my leg! 
Dialogue 


Jack : Don't be such a gullible person. Did you truly believe that Jessie got the tender for 
the hospital project? 

Tony : You mean she was pulling my leg ! 

Jack : Without doubt. I don't deny that she is an ambitious girl and bold enough to go to 


extremes but this deal is definitely beyond her means . 

Tony : Then, she making fun of me! 

Jack : Not exactly. She is trying to get you worked up so that you give up trying. 
Tony : She is such a dirty rat ! 


Vocabulary 


Gullible : (adj) easily persuaded to believe something; credulous. 

Pull someone's leg : to deceive someone playfully; tease someone. 

Without doubt : Without question; certainly; definitely. 

Go to extremes : to do something much more than is usual or reasonable. 

Beyond one's means : beyond (or within) one's budget or income. 

Make fun of someone : to mock or direct insults at someone or something. 

Worked up : (adj) upset or very excited about something. 

Give up : to stop trying to do something before you have finished. 

Dirty rat : Any malicious act against you or your friends can qualify the perpetrator to be 
called a dirty rat. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


gullible pull someone's leg without doubt 
go to extremes beyond one's means dirty rat 
make fun of someone worked up give up 


a. So you've changed sides! That's not fair. You ............... ! 

b. The ............... woman gave all her money to a fake charity. 

c. He was very worked up about seeing his family again after so many years. 
d. A second vacation this year is well ........................ 


[o —X Karl's ........... when I said Marissa wanted to go out with him. 
f. You can .................... me all you want, but I love these shoes. 

g. I hope you won't .................. playing the piano after that defeat. 

h. She had ..................... to avoid seeing him. 

i. He was .................... the very worst kind of reporter. 


Answers 


Set (16) - This is a hard pill to swallow 
Dialogue 


Jessie : I've been meaning to paint the shed all summer, but I keep letting it ride . 
Rebecca : Why is the delay? Unless you take action soon, it's going to run down and 
collapse in a few days. 

Jessie : I'm just in no mood to lift a finger . I just feel lonely and this is a hard pill to 


swallow. 

Rebecca : Oh, poor Jessie. Your recent break-up must have ruined you. 

Jessie : On top of that I'm getting more and more absent-minded . Yesterday I had a 
near miss . I was almost hit by a truck. 


Rebecca : That's awful. 


Vocabulary 


Let it ride : take no immediate action over something. 

Take action : do something to achieve an aim or deal with a problem. 

Run down : gradually deteriorate (or cause to deteriorate) in quality. 

In no mood to do something : not feeling like doing or experiencing something. 
Lift a finger : make the slightest effort to do something. 

A hard pill to swallow : something that is difficult to accept. 

Break-up : the end of a relationship. 

On top of that : In addition to; besides. 

Absent-minded : (adj) distracted; forgetful or inattentive 

A near miss : a narrowly avoided collision or other accident. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions ; 


let it ride take action run down 

in no mood to do something lift a finger 

a hard pill to swallow break-up 

on top of that absent-minded a near miss 


a. That my own son could have done something so horrible is ................. 
b. Without much care, the property had been allowed to ................. 


c. She turned to drugs after the ..................... of her marriage. 

d. He drove like a maniac. We had one ................. after another. 

e. Don't bother with it now. ................... for a day or two 

f. keep it down; boys! Mother is ....................... put up with our arguing. 

g. She is a very .................... child who forgets things and loses things. 

h. Jane told Bill he was dull. ..................... , she said he was unfriendly. 

i. If there is a breach of regulations, You're supposed to ............... right away. 


j. She does all the work in the house. Nobody else .................... 


Answers 


Set (17) - It seems to have vanished into thin air! 
Dialogue 


John : Can't you wipe those crumbs from your mouth? You're turning my stomach! 

Tom: Oops, sorry! 

John : You know what? The children are up to something . They keep sneaking into and 
out the kitchen every now and then . I'm starting to smell a rat. 


Tom : Alright, I'll go and take a look. 

John: OMG . Where is my wallet? Tom; leave the kids alone and come back. 

Tom : What's wrong with you. 

John : My wallet disappeared. It was beside the television. I've searched for it everywhere 
but it seems to have vanished into thin air ! 


Vocabulary 


Turn one's stomach : To cause one to become nauseated or disgusted. 

To be up to something : doing something wrong or secret. 

Sneak into; To enter some place in a quiet, sneaky, inconspicuous manner. 
Sneak out : to leave furtively and stealthily. 

Every now and then : from time to time; occasionally. 

Smell a rat : to begin to suspect trickery or deception. 

OMG : used to express surprise, excitement, disbelief, etc. 

Leave someone alone : to refrain from disturbing or interfering with someone. 
Vanish into thin air : to disappear suddenly and completely. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


turn one's stomach to be up to something 
sneak into sneak out every now and then 
smell a rat OMG 

leave someone alone vanish into thin air 


a.i ! If my parents find out they will go mad! 

b. When he died, investigators were called in and soon .................. 

c. The sight of Joe eating raw fish is enough to ........................ 

d. She'll manage very well if you just ......................... 

e. To everyone's complete surprise, in a few minutes the ship ......................... 
f. Steve's putting on a smile. I bet he's ................... 


g. The burglar ................. without making a sound. 
h. The lecture was boring and many students ................... 
i. We still meet for lunch ...................... , but not as often as we used to. 


Answers 


Set (18) - I’ve already greased his palm 
Dialogue 


Carl : Hey Alice! You look pleased with yourself today. What's up? 

Alice : I'm gonna meet the mayor. It's such a big deal (1) for me because I will ask him to 
grant me an exception. 

Carl : Big deal ! (2) Seriously! 

Alice : You know I need to get a license for the new shop. I bet he won't disappoint me and 


we'll find some loophole for this issue. 

Carl : Don't be very overoptimistic. I heard he's such a big-headed guy. 

Alice : Leave it to me . I’ve already greased his palm . Oh, by the way, I heard your team 
won last night - congrats! 

Carl : No big deal ! we were against a pretty weak team. But thanks all the same ! 


Vocabulary 


Big deal (1): something important. 

Big deal (2): used to express one's contempt for something regarded as impressive or 
important by another person. 

I bet : used for saying that you are sure about something. 

A loophole : a means of escape or evasion, esp. a means or opportunity of evading a law, 
contract, etc. 

Big-headed : (adj) conceited or arrogant. 

Leave it to me : let me handle it or take care of it. 

Greased one's palm : to bribe. 

No big deal : not important. 

All the same: despite what has just been said. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


big deal (important) big deal (contempt) I bet 
loophole big-headed leave it to me 
grease one's palm no big deal all the same 


a. She knew they had meant it kindly, but it had hurt ....................... 

b. What an arrogant, ................... man, she thought. 

c. They don't make a ................. out of minor irritations. 

d. "I'll give you an allowance,” he said. '................... , she thought 

e. To get that kind of job or promotion you would have to ................... 

f. Good for her! She took advantage of a ................... in the tax law. 

g. I acted like it was....................... , When really it was breaking my heart. 
h. Boss : I need someone to get my wife when she arrives from the airport. 
Employee : ........................ 

i. Why is your face all bruised! ......... you were in the middle of a fight. 


Answers 


Set (19) - Thinking out of the box pays dividends! 
Dialogue 


Carl : Good opportunities always come my brother's way , whether he works hard for 
them or not. Sounds like things are looking up for him all the time. 

Alice : No wonder. He thinks out of the box and he doesn't mind taking on more 
responsibility. In short, Steven is cut out to be a leader. 


Carl : You've got a point there! Thinking out of the box pays dividends! 
Alice : For the record , I've made up my mind to get married and settle down. 
arl: Really? What wonderful news! Obviously, I'm the only loser here. 


Alice : Cheer up , man. Things are bound to look up sooner or later. 


Vocabulary 


Come one's way : present itself, happen to. 

Things are looking up: things are improving or becoming better. 

Think out of the box : to think differently, unconventionally, or from a new perspective. 
Not to mind doing something: to be happy or willing to do something. 

To be cut out to be/for something: To be well-suited for a certain position or role. 
You've got a point there! Your point of view or opinion makes sense. 

Pay dividends : to cause good results at a time in the future. 

For the record : So that the true facts about something are clear or known. 
Make up one's mind to : to take a decision to do something. 

Settle down : live a quieter life by getting married or staying permanently in a place. 
Cheer up : to start to feel happier. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions ; 


come one's way things are looking up 
think out of the box not to mind doing something 
to be cut out to/for you've got a point there! 


pay dividends for the record 

make up one's mind to settle down cheer up 

a. One day I'll want to .................... and have a family. 

b. iecit ! It can't be as bad as all that. 

C. I Can l oerte where to take my vacation. 

d. Iam trying to .................. to make this event a success. 

e. I really hope this promotion ................... because it sounds fascinating. 

| NIU for families across the country as the economy continues to rebound. 
glue: going if no one else wants to. 

h. With his skinny build, he is just not ......................... a linebacker. 

i. A: "It's snowing—should we really go out for ice cream?" B: "Hmm, .............. : 

j. ..... it was she who approached me about such a deal, not the other way around. 
k. Taking time out to get fit will ..................... in the long run. 


Answers 


Set (20) - It's worth giving it your best shot! 
Dialogue 


David : This day is a big day for me. I've been assigned to give a speech on behalf of our 
company in front of the minister. 

Michael : I bet you're ill at ease already. 

David : No, not at all. I've been used to giving talks since university days. It’s a breeze 


for me. I've never messed things up when it comes to speaking in public. 

Michael : Lucky you. I would have think twice before I could take on such a tough task. 
David : I truly bank on this great opportunity to get a promotion. 

Michael : Then, it’s worth giving it your best shot! 


Vocabulary 


Assigned to : to designate someone as responsible for doing something. 

On behalf of : as a representative of or a proxy for. 

Ill at ease : (adj) uncomfortable or embarrassed. 

Be used to something/doing something : to be familiar with a condition or activity. 
A breeze : a thing that is easy to do or accomplish. 

Mess up : to do something badly; to mishandle a situation. 

Think twice : consider a course of action carefully before embarking on it. 

Bank on : to rely on confidently. 

Give it one's best shot : do the best that one can. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


assigned to on behalf of ill at ease 
be used to something/doing something a breeze 
mess up think twice bank on 


give it one's best shot 


a. Don't think that learning Dutch or any other language will be ......................... 
b. I'm usually ..................... when addressing a large crowd of people. 

c. An experienced detective was .......................ss the case. 

d. Never mind me! I ....................... having my sleep interrupted. 

e. Henry .............eeeeeeeeeee , but the board still denied his proposal. 

f. A previous divorce can make you .................... about getting married again. 
eer my client, I would like to remind you of your obligations in this matter. 
h. You can .................. him to hand you a reasonable bill for your services. 

i. If you cancel now you'll ....................... all my arrangements. 


Answers 


Set (21) - You guys 've gone too far this time! 
Dialogue 


Max : Thanks, Bill. I'll make up (1) for the missing work on Friday. I'm tied up right today. 
Bill : Did you and John make up (2)? You guys 've gone too far this time! 
Max : Yeah. We met and hanged out for hours last night. 


Bill : Good. You two make up (3) half our team! We need you to be friends. 
Max : Wow! This book is made up of twelve separate stories. Can I borrow it? 
Bill : Yeah. I made up (4) half of them myself. I've got a knack for writing stories. 


Vocabulary 


Make up (1): to compensate for something lost, missed, or deficient. 

To be tied up : to be busy or being used, with the result that you are not available for 
anything else. 

Make up (2): to reconcile; to be friendly with someone after an argument. 

Go too far : to exceed the limits of what is reasonable or acceptable. 

Hang out : to spend time relaxing or enjoying oneself. 

Make up (3): to form; to combine together. 

Make up (4) to create; to invent. 

Have a knack for : to be exceptionally proficient at (doing) something. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


make up (compensate) tied up make up (reconcile) 


go too far hang out 
make up (form) make up (create) have a knack for 
a. The teacher asked the students to .............. short dialogues by themselves. 
b. He leans over backwards to .................. for what he has lost. 
c. Road accident victims ................. almost a quarter of the hospital's patients. 
d. We often quarrel but we always ............ IU csaniastigesane soon after. 
e. It's all very well having a joke but sometimes you .................... 
f. Do you ................ coming up with ideas? If so, we would love to hear from you. 
g. Guys play basketball, goof off, gamble, .................. , argue and ignore their women. 
h. I'm afraid I ll be ................ tomorrow at ten. 


Answers 


Set (22) - Do you think I'm jumping the gun? 
Dialogue 


Peter : I can't wait to see the new boss. I'm sure I'm gonna make a hit with him. I’ve great 
ideas that are bound to knock him out . 

Bob : Let's keep our fingers crossed , anyway. 

Peter : Do you think I'm jumping the gun ? 

Bob : Not exactly, but it makes sense to sit tight till things come to light . Otherwise, you 


may end up losing face . 

Peter : Oh! How did this slip my mind? Others may think that I'm a bootlicker . 

Bob : Yeah, because you're a well-intentioned guy, others will think that you're buttering 
him up. 

Peter : Right! At least we got rid of Clare; she used to give me the creeps . 


Vocabulary 

Can't wait : Be very eager, anxious, or impatient. 

Make a hit : make success or become popular. 

Knock someone out ; greatly impress; surprise. 

Keep one's fingers crossed : wish for good luck. 

Jump the gun : to act before the proper or appropriate time. 
Sit tight : to wait patiently and take no action. 

Come to light : to become known; to get clearer. 

Lose face : to be humiliated or come to be less highly respected. 
Slip one's mind : to be overlooked or forgotten. 

A bootlicker : to behave like a sycophant toward (someone). 
Well-intentioned : (adj) having or showing good intentions. 
Give someone the creeps : to make one feel wary or uneasy. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions ; 


can't wait make a hit knock someone out 
keep one's fingers crossed 


jump the gun sit tight come to light 

lose face slip one's mind a bootlicker 

well-intentioned give someone the creeps 

a. Even the most .................... doctors can forget to suggest routine tests. 
b. We will be ................... that a quick thaw is on its way 

c. I stay away from that old house on the corner, it ........................ ! 

d. That movie really ............ me ............. —] didn't expect it to be so good! 
e. You will ...................... at the party in your new dress. 

E. Moni oue for the flowers to bloom and brighten up our yard. 


g. I meant to pick up the seats but it just ................. seus 
h. The code of conduct required that he strike back or ....................... 
i. Fresh evidence has recently ... that suggests that he didn't commit the murder. 


j. When we took the test, Tom ..................... and started early. 
k. We're advising all our investors to .................. till the market improves. 
l. He got the promotion just because he was ..................... to the higher-ups. 


Answers 


Set (23) - Let's jump at the chance 
Dialogue 


Sarah : I have recently called on my aunt. She lives in a cabin which was built above the 
lake, and it has got a view to die for . 

Emily : Speaking of views, I'm dying for a holiday. I just need to clear my head . 

Sarah : What's wrong with you? 


Emily : Our next-door neighbors are very loud. And their dog is barking day and night . 
I'm truly craving quietness and tranquility. 

Sarah : Then let's jump at the chance . My aunt is travelling abroad. What do you say 
we spend a few days out there? 

Emily : That's a big favor. Sarah; you're second to none. 


Vocabulary 


To die for: (adj) to be extremely attractive, enjoyable, or desirable. 

Call on : pay a visit to. 

Speaking of : used to introduce a remark about a topic previously mentioned. 
Be dying for something : wanting to have/do something so much that you do not want to 
wait. 

Clear one's head : to stop worrying or thinking about something. 

Next-door : (adj) living or situated next door. 

Day and night : all the time. 

Crave : to feel a powerful desire for (something). 

Jump at the chance : to quickly take advantage of a new opportunity. 

What do you say ? used to make a suggestion or offer. 

Second to none : (adj) as good as or better than all others. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


to die for call on speaking of 

be dying for something clear one’s head 
next-door day and night 

crave jump at the chance what do you say 
second to none 


a. It is only natural for youngsters to ............... the excitement of driving a fast car. 
b. His meeting with the Holtzes seemed to have refreshed Alvin and ............ 

c. And then this brother lived ................. and his wife popped in and out. 

d. They were hounded ................... by the press. 

e. He has compiled a record ................ in its wretchedness. 

f. There are women who have silver hair ..................... 

g. Freddie ................... a glass of water—he was so thirsty. 

h. An old friend .................... me the day before yesterday. 

Y. eee eere eis hamburgers, I am as hungry as a hawk. 

INC M to going to the theatre tonight? 

k. Members of the public would ......... to become part owners of the corporation. 


Answers 


Set (24) - Let's not waste our breath 
Dialogue 


Sarah : Michael is a brain . I'm sure he's gonna get the job. I read all the applications; and 
he's unquestionably the cream of the crop . 
Emily : But there's something fishy about him. I just can't put my finger on it. 
Sarah : Come on! Aren't you judging a book by its cover ? 
: Ijust can’t put up with people who are full of themselves . 


: We can't turn him down anyway. You know he's Mary's cousin and she'll pull some 
stings to get him hired. 
Emily : As long as our hands are tied , let's not waste our breath . 
Sarah : Obviously; You can hardly ever find a person who has made their own way these 
days. It's all favoritism and patronage. 


Vocabulary 


A brain : an intelligent person. 

The cream of the crop : the best among others. 

Fishy : (adj) arousing feelings of doubt or suspicion. 

To put one's finger on (something) : to discover the exact reason why a situation is the way 
it is, especially when something is wrong. 

Judge a book by its cover : make judgments depending on appearances. 

Put up with : to tolerate; to endure. 

Full of oneself : very self-satisfied and with an exaggerated sense of self-worth. 
Pull strings : secretly use influence or power. 

Hands are tied : unable to act freely. 

Waste one’s breath : to speak or argue without result. 

Make one’s own way : to rely on one’s own abilities. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions ; 


a brain the cream of the crop fishy 

to put one's finger on (something) judge a book by its cover 
put up with full of oneself 

pull strings hands are tied 

waste one's breath make one's own way 


a. There's something odd about him, but I can't quite ..................... 
b. The researchers and institutions in this network are ......................... 


c. We've got the best .................. in the country working on this problem. 

d. He tried to .................. with people he knew to avoid being called up. 

e. This country prides itself on letting people ............... , relying on no one else's work but 
their own. 

f. I'm convinced there is something ............... going on. 

g. I've far better things to do than ...................... Arguing. 

h. I'd like to help you, but my ...................... 

i. I'm too tired to ...................... any nonsense. 


j. Learn about the saying! You can't .....................ss 
k. She doesn't care about other people's feelings. She's .......................... 


Answers 


Set (25) - Here we go again! 
Dialogue 


Sarah : Now, I would like to discuss your behavior in the party yesterday. 

Peter : (to himself) Here we go again ! 

Sarah : You've made a laughingstock of me. You just kept putting me down . 

Peter : Oh, dear! I didn't mean to hurt your feelings . I'm really sorry and ready to pay 


for it . 
Sarah : Look; I'm gonna ridicule you next weekend and then we get even. 
Peter : Well done! You're good at taking your revenge . 


Sarah : Fair is fair. 


Vocabulary 


Here we go again : something familiar, and often unpleasant or unwelcome, is happening 
again. 

Make a laughingstock of : to subject someone to a mockery or ridicule; 

Put someone down : to criticize someone; to belittle; to degenerate. 

Hurt one's feelings : to make someone feel bad. 

Pay for it (mistake) : to be punished for doing something bad to someone else. 

Get even : inflict similar trouble or harm on someone to that which they have inflicted on 
oneself. 

Take revenge : to hurt or punish the person who wronged you. 

Fair is fair : used for saying that someone should accept something because it is fair. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


Here we go again make a laughingstock of 
put someone down hurt one's feelings 

pay for it (mistake) 

get even take revenge fair is fair 


a. We all .................. our mistakes in some way at some time. 

b. Do not .................. , my dear friends, but leave room for God's wrath. 

C; Hesse in front of my own employees. He won't get away with it! 

d. I felt I was ................... myself, wearing such a silly costume in broad daylight. 
e. After she insulted me, all I thought about was how I could ................. with her. 
f. You may not like her, but ..................... , she's a good teacher. 

g. I don’t mean to ..................... but the fact is you’re the one who is left out. 

h. Fred : We must continue our discussion of the Wilson project. Sue ............... ! 


Answers 


Set (26) - I did, but they turned a blind eye to it! 
Dialogue 


Steven : Here we go again — another train cancelled. This is getting ridiculous! 

Peter : Why don't we make a complaint to the city council? Typically , it takes the bus 
ages to get to the stop let alone the cancellations. Not only this, but the buses are all out 
of date . 


Steven : I did, but they turned a blind eye to it every time. And to crown it all , I was 
warned not to falsify the facts once more. 

Peter : That's ridiculous. We had better see the mayor. 

Steven : The who? He's such a grumpy man. Forget about it. 


Vocabulary 


Typically ; in most cases; usually. 

Take ages : to take a long time 

Let alone : not to mention. 

Out of date : (adj) old-fashioned. 

Turn a blind eye to it : to ignore something that you know is wrong. 
To crown it all : to make things worse. 

Falsify the facts: to give a false representation of the facts. 
Grumpy : bad-tempered and irritable. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


typically take ages let alone out of date 


turn a blind eye to to crown it all 

falsify the facts grumpy 

a. Regulators .....................ss those infractions, and thousands of consumers suffered for it. 
b. Sam is as ..................... as ever as he contends with unrequited feelings. 

c. It rained, it snowed, and, ...................... , our flight was canceled. 

d. Everything in her wardrobe must be hopelessly ....................... 

e. David lit up many gatherings with his .................. forthright comments. 

f. It’s the worst cover up I have ever seen - you're .................eesse 

g. Whenever we're going to a party, it ........... my wife .......... to get ready. 

h. He was incapable of leading a bowling team, .................. a country 


Answers 


Set (27) - You're such a high-maintenance woman! 
Dialogue 


Charles : I've been cooking for three days in a row . Are you taking advantage of my 
kindheartedness and goodwill? Enough is enough. 

Diana : But the food you make is out of this world . You should go into business selling 
it. Believe me, you are gonna make a bundle unless someone beats you to the punch . 


Charles : Enough already. I'm in no mood for joking. 

Diana : Darling; You've got a heart of gold indeed. 

Charles : Come on! What else do you want? 

Diana : Please do the dishes after you clear the table. 

Charles : You're such a high-maintenance woman! But I love you. 


Vocabulary 


In a row : one after another without a break. 

Take advantage of : to exploit for one's own benefit. 

Enough is enough : no more will be tolerated. 

Out of this world : (adj) extremely good or impressive. 

Go into business : to begin to work in a certain field of activity. 

Make a bundle : to earn a great deal of money. 

Beat someone to the punch : to do/say something before someone else does it. 
To have a heart of gold : have a generous nature. 

High-maintenance : (adj) (of a person) demanding a lot of attention. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


inarow take advantage of enough is enough 

out of this world go into business 

make a bundle beat someone to the punch 

to have a heart of gold high-maintenance 

a. I hear Sarah is ....................... with sales from her latest novel. 

b. If I'm inside for three days ................... ,lgo crazy. 

Cs HIS eee girlfriend refuses to get engaged without a ring and diamond earrings to 
match. 


d. It's unfair to ..................ssss. other people's misfortunes. 
e. Wow, that performance was ................ sees ! 

f. You think Tom stole your watch? Impossible! He ......................ssessss 
g. I wanted to have the new car, but Sally ....................... sess 

h. Steve dropped out of school and ....................... as a car dealer. 

i. Enough humiliation already! Someone has got to stand up and say ....... 


Answers 


Set (28) - That's nothing but smoke and mirrors 
Dialogue 


Charles : Sarah said nothing was stolen! that's a ridiculous a cover-up . 

Diana : Probably her husband has a finger in the pie ! 

Charles : But as far as I know he's a straightforward fellow who is keen to keep his nose 
clean. 

Diana : Excuse me; Charles but you don't seem to see farther than the end your nose . 


I wasn't born yesterday to believe such a hoax. 

Charles : What do you mean? 

Diana : Everything is as plain as day . They're playing the victim to divert attention 
from their bankruptcy. 


Charles : That's nothing but smoke and mirrors . 


Vocabulary 
Cover-up : concealment that attempts to prevent something scandalous from becoming 
public. 


Have a finger in the pie: to have a role or to be involved in something. 

Keen to : very interested, eager, or wanting (to do) something. 

Not to see farther than the end one's nose : to be narrow-minded; to lack understanding 
and perception. 

Not to be born yesterday : to have enough experience to not be easily tricked. 

As plain as day : Very obvious, quite clear. 

Play the victim : to claim or pretend to be undergone or wronged. 

Divert attention from : to try to keep people from noticing or thinking about something. 
Smoke and mirrors : a strategy of deception and cover up. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


cover-up as plain as day have a finger in the pie 
keen to not to see farther than the end one's nose 
not to be born yesterday play the victim 

divert attention from smoke and mirrors 


a. They're only proposing the law to ........................ important issues. 

b. The raw generation is very ................... get education. 

c. You burned your arm on purpose! Stop ................. 

d. People would suspect a .................... if public hearings aren't held. 

e. IUS eee that they must sell their house before they can buy another. 

f. The candidate has been accused of using .................. during the debate to undermine the 
credibility of his opponent. 

g. Don't think you can fool me with that old ruse - I ................... , you know. 

h. Mom is now calling me every hour, and I'm sure you ..................... - what exactly did you 
tell her? 

i. The world’s destiny is being dictated by leaders who ................................ 


Answers 


Set (29) - She deserves a pat on the back 
Dialogue 


Charles : This is the second time I've failed her driver's test, and I'll do the next time unless 
I practice parallel parking. 

Diana : Oh come on! That's not the end of the world . You are one of millions in the 
same boat . You don't really have to despair. 

Charles : Jenny’s passed it from the first time. She deserves a pat on the back. 


Diana : Jenny is going a long way because she's a go-getter . 

Charles : Anyway; I have to get out of some of my commitments to do some practice. I'm 
always beat . You know. 

Diana : Well; I'm afraid the driver's test committee are taking you for a ride . I heard they 
make more money when people fail. 


Vocabulary 


Not the end of the world : not the worst thing that could happen. 

In the same boat : sharing a particular experience or circumstance with others. 
A pat on the back : (noun) praise. 

Go a long way : to make success; to be adequate. 

Go-getter : (adj) ambitious. 

Get out of : to try to avoid or escape (a duty or responsibility). 

Beat : (adj) completely exhausted. 

Take someone for a ride : to deceive or cheat someone. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions ; 


not the end of the world In the same boat 
a pat on the back go a long way 

go-getter get out of 

beat take someone for a ride 


a. You want to be known as a ..................... who gets the job done well. 

b. Don't worry about the dent. It's ....................suss. 

c. The only reason she stays late at work is to receive ............. from her boss! 
d. Thank you for your generous donation; I'm sure it will ........................... 

e. It's amazing what people will do to ........................ paying taxes. 

f. Oh man! I can't lift up my head. I'm completely ................. 

g. We were two MUMS ..................-. and able to make each other feel better. 
h. Obviously, you've been ......... Why did you give him five thousand francs? 


Answers 


Set (30) - My holiday plans fell apart 
Dialogue 


Josh : Oh, Not again. My holiday plans fell apart (1) . My wife is gonna go nuts . She 
always accuses me of not keeping my word . 

Bill : Do you often go back on your word ? 

Josh : When the vase fell apart (2) last month, I promised to buy a new one. But I'm still 
broke! 


Bill : Don't let on to her yet. Maybe everything will turn out okay. 

Josh : The point is my wife is counting a lot on this holiday. She has already informed all 
friends about it. I can't just overlook that. 

Bill : Man! marriage is no a bed of roses ! 

Josh : Looking back on my bachelorhood days, I can obviously say that marriage is 
heaven in comparison. Al least I got rid of the dog's life . 


Vocabulary 


Fall apart : to fail. 

Go nuts : to become very angry or very excited. 

Keep one's word : do what one has promised. 

Go back on one's word : fail to keep a promise. 

Fall apart (2): break into pieces. 

Let on : to reveal; to inform; to tell. 

Count on : to hope or expect that something will happen. 

No bed of roses : there are unpleasant things to deal with as well as the pleasant ones. 
Look back : to think about a time or event in the past. 

Heaven : (Uncountable noun) something that gives you great pleasure. 
Dog's life : a very unhappy and unpleasant life. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions ; 


fall apart (fail) go nuts keep one's word 

go back on one's word fall apart (break) let on 

count on no bed of roses look back 

heaven dog's life 

a. We hope we can ....................... your continued cooperation and support. 

b. I just lay in the sun for a week and did nothing - it was ................... 

c. Tom always ............. , SO if he promised to help you move, then he'll be here. 
d. I had a great childhood and ................... on those days very fondly. 

e. Their marriage ................ when she found out about her husband's affair. 

f. The watch parts ................. and jumbled up. 

g. The old lady will .................. if still no news comes from her son. 

h. Don't .................. about our arrangements. At least for a couple of days. 

i. Poor Mike! He's been leading a ....................... since his wife left him. 
| ET makes you a liar. 

k. This job is ....................... , the pay is good but my boss is a real Simon Legree. 


Answers 


Set (31) - I beg to differ 
Dialogue 


Josh : Albert is a top-notch manager who never backed out of any agreement. 

Bill : Well; I beg to differ . You'd better wash your hands of this affair before you end up in 
jail. 

Josh : What? Jail! Do you think I' m sticking my neck out by this partnership? 


Bill : Don't you see that you're asking for trouble by selling smuggled cars? Are you out 
of your mind? 

Josh : I have to. Sales have fallen off and all I can do is sitting around twiddling my 
thumbs . Business stinks . 

Bill : You're right. Money doesn't grow on trees . 


Vocabulary 


Top-notch : (adj) excellent; the best. 

Back out of : not to do something that you had said you would do. 

I beg to differ : a way of saying "I do not agree" that is polite. 

Wash one's hand of : to get out of: to refuse responsibility for. 

Stick one's neck out : to expose oneself to some risk, danger, or responsibility. 
Ask for trouble : to act in a way that is likely to incur problems or difficulties. 
Fall off : to drop off; to decrease. 

Twiddle one's thumbs : be bored or idle because one has nothing to do. 

Stink : to be of extremely bad quality, to be terrible. 

Money doesn't grow on trees : it is not easy to get money. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


top-notch back out of I beg to differ 

wash one's hand of stick one's neck out 

ask for trouble fall off twiddle one's thumbs 

stink money doesn't grow on trees 

a. She put me on hold and left me ....................... for ten minutes. 

b. I'm going to ....................... for you and present your idea to the boss. 

c. Find yourself a ................ university, preferably one with room to spare. 

d. The government is trying to ...................... its commitment to reduce pollution. 
e. Giving him such a powerful car when he's only just learned to drive is .............. 
f. The trash really ............... - why don't you take it out? 

qi uices with you, but you have stated everything exactly backwards. 
h. Orders slowed; causing sales to ................... dramatically. 

i. I've done all I can for him, and now I'm ................ eee him. 

j. I can't give you any more pocket money, Alice. .................. , you know. 


Answers 


Set (32) - Don't knock yourself out 
Dialogue 


Linda : England had been knocked out (1) of the World Cup by West Germany. 

Lucy : Really! This news will knock James out (2). He is a big fan of Germany. 

Linda : I also heard that the storm knocked out (3) power supplies in many parts of the 
city. Two people passed away and 10 were knocked out (4) . 


Lucy : Don't knock yourself out reporting such news. I'm in no mood to hear them right 
now. Don't you see that you're getting a news junkie ! 

Linda : It's all because of the dead-end conditions we are going through . 

Lucy : Don't be so morbid and gloomy for Heaven's sake! Things aren't that bad. 


Vocabulary 

Knock out (1): to make someone leave a competition by defeating them. 

Knock someone out (2): to impress someone. 

Knock out (3): to destroy something, or to stop it working. 

Knock out (4): make someone unconscious. 

Knock oneself out : make a lot of efforts to do something. 

Junkie : a person with a compulsive habit or obsessive dependency on something 
Dead-end : (adj) permitting no opportunity for progress or advancement. 

Go through : to experience; to undergo. 

Morbid : (adj) showing a strong interest in subjects such as death that most people think are 
unpleasant. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


knock out (defeat) knock someone out (impress) 

knock out (destroy) knock out (become unconscious) 

knock oneself out junkie dead-end 

go through morbid 

a. It's time you quit that .................. job and find a more rewarding one. 
b. The storm ...................... the phones all around the country. 

c. Those sleeping pills .................. Ile usse for ten hours. 

d. The response to my work has absolutely .............. MÈ PR EPIS 

e. Mark my words! We'll ............ them ........... from the first round. 

f. Don't ........... yourself ................ . The battery's dead. 

g. Thomas is a computer ................... . He works hours and hours nonstop! 
h. My mind was filled with .............. thoughts of death. 


i. He's amazingly cheerful considering all he's had to go through. 


Answers 


Set (33) - I was breaking up a fight! 
Dialogue 


Lucy : Why is all your face black and blue like this? Have you had a fight? 

Mike: Actually; I was breaking up a fight ! My cousin has recently got married but he and 
his wife are having arguments all the time. Sounds like they are going to break up soon. 
Lucy : They should handle their arguments with kindness and love. Otherwise, their life is 


bound to turn upside down . 

Mike : The point is my cousin is a flirt . He keeps teasing girls. This is the heart of the 
matter. 

Lucy : Then; she has to teach him a lesson . A flirt! Huh! 


Mike : You women are all cut from the same cloth . 


Vocabulary 


Black and blue : (adj) covered in bruises, (as if) from a severe beating. 

Break up a fight : to bring a fight to an end. 

Sound like : to seem, from what has been said, as if something were so. 

Break up : to end a relationship. 

Turn upside down : to (cause something to) change completely and in a bad way. 

A flirt : (noun) somebody who behaves towards others in a way that shows that he/she is 
sexually attracted to them. 

The heart of the matter : the basic, central or critical point of an issue. 

Teach someone a lesson: to punish or hurt someone as a deterrent or warning. 

Cut from the same cloth : of the same nature; similar. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


black and blue break up a fight (break it up) 

sound like break up turn upside down 

a flirt the heart of the matter teach someone a lesson 

cut from the same cloth 

re is that the relevant economic context is not Europe but globalization. 
b. Peter was a Shameless ............................ with all the girls in school. 

c. He felt appalled by the whole idea of marriage so we ......................... 

d. He oo... eee the whole house .................. looking for his checkbook. 

e. That kitten .................... a human baby. 

f. He earned good money being beaten ................... as a prize fighter. 

g. She and her brother are ..................... ss. . They both tell lies all the time. 
h. The point is they were .......................... for daring to complain. 


i. When the teacher saw the two boys shove each other, she came running over to try to 


Answers 


Set (34) - This rat race is getting me down 
Dialogue 


Lucy : Oh! This rat race is getting me down . I can't help biting more than I can chew. 

Mike : Poor Lucy! You seem to be truly running around in circles . 

Lucy : Yeah; right! John keeps telling me to simmer down and take it easy , but I don't 
want to be kicked out . Yet, I'm just going nowhere and I feel that I’m selling myself 


short. 
Mike : Well; I have to say that you should come clean about your issues with your seniors 
and then you'll have a clear conscience . 


Lucy : I'll give it a try. 


Vocabulary 


Rat race : a way of life in which people are caught up in a fiercely competitive struggle for 
wealth or power. 

Get someone down : to depress or demoralize someone. 

Bite more than one can chew : to take more responsibility than one can handle. 

Run/Go around in circles : to keep doing or talking about the same thing without achieving 
anything. 

Simmer down : to slow down. 

Take it easy : to make little effort; to rest. 

Kick out : to remove one from a place or expel someone from an organization. 

Go/Get nowhere : to make no progress. 

Sell oneself short : to underestimate. 

Come clean : to be completely honest; to keep nothing hidden. 

Clean/clear conscience : to feel free of guilt or responsibility. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


rat race get someone down 

bite more than one can chew run/go around in circles 
simmer down take it easy kick out 

go/get nowhere sell oneself short come clean 

a clean/clear conscience 

a. The movie theater ....................... that guy for sneaking food inside. 
b. DOM uiii — your writing is really excellent! 


c. He and I dated for a while, but it ......................s ss. 
d. I didn't do it. I swear to that with a ................. eese 


e. My children always ...................... about making the mess in the house. 
f. She is still so young, it is sad to see her being so caught in the .................. 
g. You don't have to ..................... by accepting the job in Alaska while winters. 


h. The thought of working for a faceless corporation really ......................... 
i. In the absence of adequate data, the surveyors are just .................... 

j. Children, recess is over , so ......................... and take your seats, please. 
k. I'm going to put my feet up and ..................... this afternoon. 


Answers 


Set (35) - The pay is well worth it 
Dialogue 


Jenny : I hear you're moving to Sydney. 

Rob : Yeah! I've got a job offer there. And the pay is well worth it . 

Jenny : Can you give me a ballpark figure of the salaries there? I heard they pay big 
bucks . 


Rob : Well; don't get carried away . It’s 3000 bucks give or take . 
Jenny : Don't forget to drop me a line when you get there. 
Rob : I'll keep you posted . 


Jenny : Well; I look forward to hearing from you soon. Good luck! 


Vocabulary 


Well worth : worth the work involved to attain it. 

A ballpark figure : An acceptable, roughly accurate approximation. 

Big bucks : large sums of money. 

Get carried away : to become overly excited and to take things too far. 

Give or take : approximately. 

Drop someone a line : to send someone a note or letter in a casual manner. 

Keep someone posted : keep someone informed of the latest developments or news. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


well worth ballpark figure big bucks 

get carried away give or take drop someone a line 

keep someone posted 

a. You should not ...................... by success or get disappointed by failure. 

b. The art of Early American furniture painters is .................. studying. 

c. Right now, her condition is stable. We promise to ................ as she improves. 

Ci Ii | Beer YOU .........e once I get settled in at school. 

e. Sports stars earn ................... for pushing everything from shoes to soft drinks. 
f. We'll have to go away and cost this carefully, but as .................... I'd say that it'll be about 
two million dollars. 

L EEE a few years, they are contemporaries. 


Answers 


Set (36) - I need to brush up on some of them 
Dialogue 


Peter : Let's back up ! Where was I? 

Rob : You're talking about your poems and that you don't have your notes on you . You're 
going to think of it right off-hand . Aren't you? 

Peter : You know what! Sounds like I need to brush up on some of them. 


Rob : What? Is it possible that all of them just slipped your mind all at once ? 

Peter : Come on; Rob! Don't be silly. I just I can't think of the lines off the top of my head 
. Give me a break for heaven's sake! 

Rob : Man! You always end up in such awkward positions ! That's what you get out of 
blowing your own horn ! 


Vocabulary 


Back up : to return to an item previously mentioned. 

To have on : to carry something on one's person. 

Off-hand : Without preparation or forethought; extemporaneously. 

Brush up on : to improve one's existing knowledge or skill in a particular area. 
Slip one's mind : to be forgotten. 

All at once : suddenly; all at the same time. 

Off the top of one's head : without careful thought or investigation. 

Give someone a break : to stop putting pressure on someone about something. 
In an awkward position : in a situation or scenario that could prove to be embarrassing or 
damaging to one's reputation. 

Blow one's own horn : to show off; to brag; to boast. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


back up have on off-hand 
brush up on slip one's mind all at once 
off the top of one's head give someone a break 
in an awkward position blow one's own horn 


a. Oh! I can't afford this now. I don't ............... enough money ......... me. 
b. How do you say we backed out of the weekend arrangement aout asking me first? Good 
for you! You're really brilliant and putting me .........................sssusssusud 


c. He's seven times as quick and he's only 20 years old—.............. Mersinin ! 

d. I'm sorry I didn't call you back sooner, it totally .............. MY gessiiperispes 

e. It's a lot of information to absorb ................... 

f. I know of two people who are coming ..................... , but I'm pretty sure more said they'd be 
here. 

g. I can't quote the exact statistics for you ............. , they're in this report. 

h. Wait—................. a little. What did you say that phone number was? 

i. It does make sense to ................... my French before I go to Paris. 

j. I don't mean to .................. , but this pasta sauce I made is quite delicious! 


Answers 


Set (37) - I'm doomed to learn it the hard way! 
Dialogue 


Peter : Once we cleared the air , we found that it had just been a simple 
misunderstanding. Stacy always makes a mountain out of a molehill . 
Rob : See! It does go a long way to open up and come clean. 


Peter : You're right. Getting into disagreements has wiped me out . It’s no simple matter 
. I feel like I’m on the edge . 

Rob : You should avoid trouble and mind your own business. 

Peter : Man! fair enough; I’m doomed to learn it the hard way! 


Vocabulary 

Clear the air : to get rid of doubts or hard feelings. 

Make a mountain out of a molehill : to treat a minor problem as if it were a very serious 
problem; to overact. 

Open up : to speak candidly; to reveal one's inner thoughts or emotions. 

Wipe someone out : to exhaust or tire someone. 

No simple/easy matter : something that is not easy to do. 

On the edge : very anxious and about to become distraught. 

Be doomed to : likely to have an unfortunate and inescapable outcome. 

Learn it the hard way : to learn by making mistakes through trial and error. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions ; 


clear the air make a mountain out of a molehill open up 
wipe someone out no simple/easy matter on the edge 
be doomed to learn it the hard way 


. As time passed, and with the continuous urging, she finally ............. to me. 
. Starting your own business is really tough. I had to ..................... 
. After the horrible events of the last week, we are all ..................... 
Wi asaddsescasseouareoen to find a decent place to live in this city. 
Standing in lines ............. ME reisseri . Please fill the forms yourself. 
g. Those who do not know history ....................... repeat it. 


aor 


mon 


h . Don't make a .................... , you only lost one chance. You can give it a another . 


Answers 


. The silent treatment isn't helping the situation between you two, so just ............. 


already! 


Set (38) - I wasn't able to get through 
Dialogue 


John : I tried to get a hold of Bill last night, but I wasn't able to get through . He's 
getting more and more indifferent these days. 

Linda : Well; don't get him wrong . Probably his phone is out of order . Why didn't you 
leave him a message ? 


John : He was locked out of his apartment last week because he had left the keys inside! 
Linda : Oh! That's weird. There must be something out of the ordinary in his life. 
John : Nothing unusual. He's simply head over heels in love . 


Lind : Already! let me know when is the big day ! 


Vocabulary 


Get hold of someone : to communicate with someone, esp. by telephone. 

Get through : to succeed in talking to someone on the phone 

Get someone wrong : make an incorrect estimation or assessment of. 

Out of order : broken; not working; not functioning. 

Leave someone a message : to leave information for someone you haven't been able to meet 
or talk to. 

Out of the ordinary : not what is considered to be normal; unusual; strange. 

Head over heels in love : madly in love. 

Let someone know : to inform someone. 

The big day : the day when you get married. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


get hold of someone get through get someone wrong 
out of order leave someone a message out of the ordinary 
head over heels in love let someone know the big day 


a. I didn't observe anything ........................ about her behavior that day. 
b. An old friend might well be able to ..................... to her and help her. 

c. Be sure to .... eee eee eee if anything changes between now and then. 

d. I haven't talked to her in years, so I wouldn't know how to ............ her anymore. 

e. Sorry, the vending machine is ............... . You'll have to go across the street to get a snack. 
f. Sam was obviously ............... with his new bride, and Martha was clearly content. 

g. He was fastidious in his preparation for .................... 

h. Unless you get through to Steve by phone, just ........................ . He will catch up later 
on. 

Ls YOU V6... care oen rides — I know he seems gruff, but he's a total sweetheart. 


Answers 


Set (39) - I' m not that strong-willed! 
Dialogue 


Diana : This smell stinks ! Oops! I've forgot to put the food in the fridge. It's rotten . 
Charley : Good for you ! Just fix anything. I've lost my appetite , anyway. 

Diana : Oh dear; I'll make it up for you. I promise. 

Charley : Alright, let's eat out on second thought . 

Diana : But I'm on a diet . I'm trying to lose weight and I can be easily tempted. You know 
I'm not that strong-willed ! 


Charley : Enough already ! My head is spinning. I just need to grab a bite . 


Vocabulary 


Stink: to have a strong unpleasant smell. 

Rotten : (adj) decomposing or decaying; putrid; tainted, foul, or bad-smelling. 
Good for you ! Well done (sarcastic meaning; the speaker is not impressed) 
Lose one's appetite : to no longer feel hungry. 

Eat out : to eat in a restaurant. 

On second thought : resulting from a revised opinion or change of mind. 

On a diet : following a specific nutritional plan. 

Lose weight : to become thinner. 

Strong-willed : (adj) determined to do as one wants. 

Enough already : used to indicate unwillingness to tolerate any more of something 
undesirable. 

Somebody's head is spinning : to feel as if they might faint. 

Grab a bite : To get something to eat. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


stink rotten Good for you! lose one's appetite 
eat out on second thought on a diet 

lose weight strong-willed enough already 
somebody's head is spinning grab a bite 


a. You shouldn't be eating that burger as long as you're trying to ........... 

b. Let's slow down for heaven's sake! My ....................... 

c. My doctor put me ................. of nothing but fruits, vegetables, and nuts. 

d. Hearing the gruesome details of the murder made me .......................... 

e. She wondered why ......... Miranda was going along with what Adam wanted. 
f. Let's get the ball rolling; boys - ..................... with making excuses! 

g. How on earth could she stay there? The place ................. like a sewer! 

h. Bob ; "Well, I have to confess that I made a mess of the event". Luna: "............. I" 
i. Bob often tries to ................. between meetings. 

Je eet ere tee , I see by doing this we might be in for another failure. 

k. The wood was so ................... you could put your finger through it. 

1. I used to eat out in the evening when my parents were on nightshifts. 


Answers 


Set (40) - Our company is footing the bill 
Dialogue 


Martin : Here is some spending/pocket money from your mother for your trip. 

Charles : Thanks! Our company is footing the bill for everything anyway. I was also 
elected to speak on behalf of our department. 

Martin : Big Deal ! Sounds like you're on the winning streak these days. 


Charles : A pay raise is also on the horizon . How about your transfer? 

Martin : It’s up in the air . To my bad luck the sales are going to the dogs. 

Charles : Well; I heard from my sources that your boss is gonna leaving. So rest assured 
that a breakthrough is coming up. 


Vocabulary 

Spending money : money available to be spent on pleasures and entertainment. 
Foot the bill: to pay the bill for something 

Big Deal !: said when you do not think that what someone has said or done is important or 
special. 

Winning streak: a series of victories, successes, or instances of good fortune. 
On the horizon : imminent or just becoming apparent. 

Up in the air : uncertain; subject to change. 

Go to the dogs : to deteriorate or go awry. 

Rest assured : To be certain or confident (about something). 

Breakthrough : (noun) an important development or achievement. 


Exercise; 


Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


pocket money foot the bill big deal 

winning streak on the horizon up in the air 

go to the dogs rest assured breakthrough 

a. You can ........... that we will do everything we can to get your money back. 
b. The average amount of ........... received by teenagers fell to £ 4 a week. 


c. Police believe the items are a major .. 
d. A. "I will be the one in charge for the last quarter". 


in the six-week-old inquiry. 


B. eee I" 


e. Many analysts warned that an economic crash was ..................... , but none of the world's 


governments paid any mind. 


f. This firm has ...................... since the new management took over. 
g. The proposal to build a golf course next to the airport is still .................. 


h. We've finally started having a bit of a 


with our latest products. 


i. Don't be angry, I will .................... for damage to your car. 


Answers 


Set (41) - You're fiddling while Rome burns 
Dialogue 


Martin : Jessie; for your information ; you're fiddling while Rome burns . You were put 
in charge of the whole event. 

Jessie : weren't I? How come? Why didn't they inform me earlier. There're only three days 
left. We're so pressed for time . Sounds like I'm always destined to race against time to 


get things done. 

Martin : Stop moaning and let's get our priorities right—first things first . 

Jessie : Then; you have to put forth a plan for the rules of procedure. In the meantime ; I 
will set up a teamwork. 


Vocabulary 

For your information : So you know or are aware of something. 

Fiddle while Rome burns: To take little to no productive action during a crisis. 
In charge of : in control or with overall responsibility. 

Pressed for time : Having a small or limited amount of time available; in a hurry. 
Race against time : to hurry to beat a deadline. 

First things first : important matters should be dealt with before other things. 
Put forth : to suggest. 

In the meantime : while something else is happening. 

Set up : to organize or plan something such as an event or system. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


for your information fiddle while Rome burns in charge of 
pressed for time race against time first things first 
put forth in the meantime set up 


a. I know we have a lot to discuss, but .................. — has anyone heard back from the printer? 
b . This scientist has ................... a new theory in his research field 

c. The lobbyists don't seem to be doing anything to stop this tax bill. They're ...... 

d. You are not ...................sss. the universe; you are in charge of yourself. 

e. When you're ............. and need to look stylish, black will always save the day. 

f. The mountaineers .................. their base camp at the foot of the mountain. 

g. The doctor will be here soon. ...................... , try and relax. 

h. Jen's going to have to ................... if she wants to get her story in tomorrow's newspaper— 
it's almost time to send it to the publisher! 

PE , I've worked as a journalist for six years. I know this stuff inside out. 


Answers 


Set (42) - Dad's illness turned out to be a blessing in disguise 
Dialogue 


Stephen : Dad's illness turned out to be a blessing in disguise ; it brought the family 
together for the first time in years. 

Carl : They say every cloud has a silver lining . 

Stephen : He also found out his painting talent. And contrary to all expectations , he 


announced that he wouldn't go back to work anymore ! 

Carl : In spite of his illness, he’s unshaken and still making decisions! I thought his life will 
turn upside down . 

Stephen : At least he's been able to get over it. 


Vocabulary 


A blessing in disguise : something that seems bad or unlucky at first but causes something 
good to happen later. 

Bring together : to cause (people) to join or meet; to unify. 

Every cloud has a silver lining : every difficult or sad situation has a comforting or more 
hopeful aspect, even though this may not be immediately apparent. 

Find out : to gain knowledge of (something); learn. 

Contrary to expectations : although people thought it would be different. 

Anymore : to any further extent; any longer. 

Unshaken : (adj) not disturbed; steadfast and unwavering. 

Turn upside down : to put in disorder, mix or mess up 

Get over it : to start to feel happy or well again after something bad has happened to you. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


a blessing in disguise bring together 
every cloud has a silver lining find out 
contrary to expectations anymore 
unshaken turn upside down get over it 
a. The world is being .............. by the string of multimedia technologies coming down the 
pike. 
b. My car broke down again, but maybe it was .................. ; I've been wasting too much time 
driving around anyway. 
C cesi eos a EUER CERE , the level of retail sales fell in January. 
d. But his character ‘remained serene and ................... in dignity. 
e. I was curious to ..................... what she had said 
f. He's trying to ....................... various strands of radical philosophic thought. 
g. When I'm going through a hard time, I try to remind myself that ............... 
h. You need to ...................... and focus on winning today's game 


i. He's been wrong several times before, so I don't put much stock in what he says 


Answers 


Set (43) - That's beside the point! 
Dialogue 


Stephen : Hey Michael; get over here ! How was today's test? 

Michael : As usual; I blew it! I told you French is just over my head . 

Stephen : If you didn't cut class frequently you'd do better. Above all, you're always 
messing around and slacking off . No wonder! 


Michael : In short; I can't stand the teacher. She takes side and favors Linda over others. 
That's not fair. 

Stephen : That's beside the point ! Why don't you study hard and turn the tables on 
them ? Then, we'll see if she's unfair. 

Michael : Oh! My stomach hurts; I'm gonna throw up . 


Vocabulary 


Get over here : used for telling someone to come. 

Blow something ; to ruin or waste something. 

Over one's head : beyond someone's ability to understand. 

Cut class : to absent oneself from a class; to miss classes on purpose. 
Mess around : behave in a silly or playful way. 

Slack off : to do something with less effort or energy. 

Can't stand : to dislike; to hate. 

Take sides : to support one person or opinion over another. 

Beside the point : not relevant; not important. 

Turn the tables : to change a situation so that you now have an advantage. 
Throw up : to vomit. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


get over here blow something over one's head 
cut class mess around slack off can't stand 
take sides beside the point turn the tables throw up 


a. I could never be a doctor or nurse—I just ............... the sight of blood. 

b. I had no idea what they were arguing about! the discussion was ........... 

c. If you want to ................. , feel free to now, that would make you feel better. 
d. Bob was being considered for the promotion, but he ............. when he came in late to work 
each day this week. 

e. draw a seat and ....................... . I would like to have a word with you. 

f. No one knows how many children .................... to work in sweatshops. 

Ge SNE: e EE on her rival with allegations of corruption. 

h. Whether you had insurance is .......................... ; the accident is your fault. 
i. Parents are not supposed to ................... in their children's quarrels. 

j. Companies just want to make sure their employees aren't ..................... 

Kk Quilts and work on your book report already, Scotty! 


Answers 


Set (44) - She's feeding you lies 
Dialogue 


Sam : Michael unless you stop overstepping your bounds and messing with me, I'm 
gonna wipe you out! Enough is enough! 

Michael : Oh boy! I' m shaking in my little boots ! 

Sam : I heard you're going out with Kathy. 


Michael : Yeah! I'm trying to prove to you that she's a worthless girl. How many times 
should I warn you that she's feeding you lies ? 

Sam : Come on! I feel down ! You've ruined all my dreams. I just can't get her off my 
mind . 

Michael : You're really too emotional. You've got to come to your senses ! 


Vocabulary 


Overstep one's bounds : to go further or do more than one is permitted. 

Mess with : to meddle or interfere with. 

Wipe out (someone) : to eliminate someone; to kill someone. 

Be shaking in one's little boots : (sarcastic) to be trembling with fear. 

Go out with someone : to go on a date with someone. 

Feed something to someone : to tell to someone something that is untrue. 

Feel down : to feel sad and depressed. 

Get someone/something off one's mind : to stop thinking about or wanting someone or 
something. 

To come to one's senses : to begin to think in a sensible or correct way after being foolish 
or wrong. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


overstep one's bounds mess with feel down 
wipe out (someone) be shaking in one's little boots 
get someone/something off one’s mind feed something to someone 
go out with someone to come to one's senses 
a. I WaS ...........s when I didn't get the thing I was waiting from long time. 
b. She had been ....................... him for three years before they got married. 
c . The local city council has ....................... by imposing this steep new income tax on 
residents 
d. Don't try to ................sss that nonsense .............. me! I know it isn't so. 
e. He finally .................. and gave up his plans to quit his job and become an artist. 
f. That song is so darn catchy—I can't ....................sssss ! 
g. Ooh, I'm really scared of you! I'm ........................ , you frighten me so! Huh! 
h. The storm ruined the corn crop and ................... everyone in the county. 
i. Sarah's a very sensitive kid, so don't .................... her. 


Answers 


Set (45) - Does this stand to reason? 
Dialogue 


Albert : I’ve had it up to here with Clare. She's getting under my skin in the true 
sense of the word. 

Jason : Did she put you on the spot again? 

Albert : Much worse! She's bossing me around as if she was the head of the department 


not me! Does this stand to reason ? 

Jason : Well; time to crack down , I suppose. 

Albert : If I did, I'd be shooting myself on the foot . 

Jason : Then, all you can do is to smooth things over so that you can adjust to the 
status quo. 


Vocabulary 


Have it up to here with someone : not endure any more of someone or something . 
Get under one's skin : to annoy or irritate someone intensely. 

In the true sense of the word : totally; utterly; in every possible way. 

Put someone on the spot : to cause them embarrassment or difficulty by forcing them to 
answer a difficult question or make an important decision. 

Boss someone around : tell someone what to do, give orders. 

Stand to reason : to be logical or rational. 

Crack down : to become more strict. 

shoot oneself on the foot : to foolishly harm one's own cause. 

Smooth things over : make better or more pleasant. 

Adjust to : to get used to a new situation by changing the way you do things. 
Status quo : the existing state of affairs; the present situation. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


have it up to here with someone get under one's skin 

adjust to in the true sense of the word 

put someone on the spot crack down 

boss someone around stand to reason 

shoot oneself on the foot smooth things over status quo 

a. Would you like me to try to .................... between you and your parents? 
b. I know he's bothersome, but don't let him .......................... 

LE Lc that it'll be colder in January than it is in November. 
d. Why does Kerry always ...................... by saying the wrong thing? 


e. The Act contained provisions designed to preserve the ........................ 

f. David complained that his older sister was always ...................... 

g. The council has announced its intention to ................. on parking offences. 
h. He ........... because he invited me in front of his mum and I didn't want to go. 
i. How do you call the station behind my back? I ........................... - get out! 

j. It took her a while to ....................... living alone after the divorce. 

k. It’s a remote and stranded area. There are no people ........................ 


Answers 


Set (46) - Appearances are deceiving! 
Dialogue 


Suzan: Get a load of that little girl. She's a true troublemaker. 
Jenny : Is she? But she doesn't look so. As they say appearances are deceiving ! 
Suzan : She's not that bad. But she's spoiled because my uncle gets a kick out of her. 


She keeps him in stitches . 

Jenny : But he shouldn't give in to all her acts. She'll eventually go out of control . 

Suzan : That's right! You hit the nail on the head . I said that over and over again but 
my words fall on deaf ears ! 


Vocabulary 

Get a load of : take a look at (to draw attention to someone or something). 
Appearances are deceiving : Things can look different from the way they really are. 
Spoiled : (adj) (of a person, especially a child) harmed in character by being treated too 
leniently or indulgently. 

Get a kick out of : to get a sense of enjoyment, amusement, or excitement. 

In stitches : laughing uncontrollably. 

Give in : to finally agree to what someone wants. 

Go out of control : no longer possible to manage. 

Hit the nail on the head : to describe exactly a situation/ problem. 

Over and over again : again and again. 

fall on deaf ears : (of a statement or request) be ignored. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


get a load of appearances are deceiving spoiled 
get a kick out of in stitches give in go out of control 
hit the nail on the head over and over again fall on deaf ears 


a. Kids are bound to end up ................. if their parents are too easy-going. 

b. Her pleas for mercy ................ ; the judge gave her Me maximum sentence. 

c. You've found the problem, Sid! You —— Á— 

d. I can't stop singing this one verse .......................seuss in my head. 

B: E ea eede ra See a George over there. That dude knows how to dress! 

f. Jane may look like she doesn't understand you, but she's really extremely bright. 
g. One seller admits she ........................ tricking people. 

h. Everyone was frightened to death as the car .................... 

i. Here's a book that will have you ................... 

j. 1 don't think he will ................. to your requests if you keep pestering him. 


Answers 


Set (47) - Why don't we track them down? 
Dialogue 


Bill : It’s a shame we lost touch with most of our university friends. 
Peter : Why don't we track them down ? Haven't you kept in touch with or come across 
any of them? 


Bill : A few! Some have settled down, some are tied down , some are living it up and 
others are in a rut . Recently, I touched base with Steve; but he's always on the go. 
Peter : I hope one day we can get together and hark back to the good old days . 

Bill : Yeah; I truly yearn for them. 


Vocabulary 


Lose touch : to cease to be in communication. 

Track down : to find something or someone after looking for them. 
Keep in touch with : to maintain communications with someone. 
Come across : to meet or find by chance. 

Tied down : (adj) to be restricted by responsibilities. 

Live it up : To really enjoy oneself. 

In a rut : in a fixed, rather boring way of doing things. 

Touch base : briefly make or renew contact with someone. 

On the go : Constantly in motion, active, or working. 

Hark back to : to mention or remember (something from the past). 
The good old days : a past period of better times. 

Yearn for : to long for someone or something; to desire someone or something strongly. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


lose touch track down keep in touch with 
come across tied down live it up 

in a rut touch base on the go hark back to 
the good old days yearn for 


a. Do you get very nostalgic about .................... usse ? 

b. The police have so far failed to ...................... the attacker. 

c. Others may ......... life on a more even keel but they do not feel entitled to it. 
d. I've lived in the US for 10 years, so I've somewhat ............ with British politics. 
e. The newest styles hark back to the clothes of the Seventies. 

f. She is constantly .............. , running around, pushing other kids, throwing toys. 
g. Ken doesn't want to be ................... to any one woman. 

h. THEY ........... a their members by issuing a quarterly newsletter. 

i. The western cowboys usually went to town so Saturdays to .................. 

j. If you're ................. , go see an inspiring movie or go to the theater. 

k. Turn up your dictionary when you ...................... difficult words. 

l. Being there gave me a chance to .................. with three some friends. 


Answers 


Set (48) - She gave me a cold shoulder! 
Dialogue 


Wendy : When it comes to friendship, you're more than lucky. I like your friend Kathy. She's 
really terrific and down-to-earth . 

Jessie : You're right. We really hit it off . I wish all other friends were like her. 

Wendy : You mean those fair-weather ones! 


Jessie : By the way, do you still see Samantha? The other day I came across her and she 
gave me a cold shoulder ! 

Wendy : On and off . Obviously, I steer clear of her now because she looks down her 
nose at me after she got married that guy and became well-off . 


Vocabulary 


Down-to-earth : (adj) practical, reasonable, and friendly. 

Hit it off : to get along well. 

A fair-weather friend : a person whose friendship cannot be relied on in times of difficulty. 
The other day : a few days ago. 

Give someone a cold shoulder : to intentionally ignore someone or treat someone in an 
unfriendly way. 

On and off : once in a while, every so often; intermittently. 

Steer clear of : to take care to avoid or keep away from. 

Look down one's nose at someone : to regard (someone) with a feeling of superiority. 
Well-off : (adj) wealthy; rich. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions ; 


down-to-earth hit it off a fair-weather friend 

the other day give someone a cold shoulder on and off 

steer clear of look down one's nose at someone well-off 

a. Simran is looking for a loyal friend, not a .......................sssssss. 

b. She is very ................ person, not at all attracted by the glamour world. 
c. I had to leave — I didn't really ........................ with the new manager. 
d. I was still working ........................... as a waitress to support myself. 

e. History suggests several steady, reliable ways to become ............. or even wealthy. 
f. They rather... eee anyone who couldn't speak French. 

g. His doctor advised him to ..................... alcohol. 

hi Just nete I was saying to Bob that I'd love to travel to France. 


i. I thought she really liked me, but the next day she ........................ssss 
Answers 


Set (49) - Who filled you in on that? 
Dialogue 


George : I truly pity Mike! This guy is completely dominated by his wife. She simply leads 
him around by the nose ! 

Carl : You're such a pushover ! Who filled you in on that? Things are not always what 
they seem. 

George : What do you mean? 


Carl : Mike does have a mind of his own but she is putting the screws on him after she 
caught him cheating on her. 

George : Yeah! They used to be at odds with each other most of the time and could never 
see eye to eye ! 

Carl: I know Mike well. He'll stand up for himself one way or another. 


Vocabulary 


Leads someone around by the nose : to completely control a person. 

A pushover : a person who is easy to overcome or influence. 

Fill someone in on : to give someone extra or missing information. 

Have a mind of one's own : be capable of independent opinion or action. 

Put the screws on someone : to force somebody to do something, especially by frightening 
and threatening them. 

Cheat on someone : to secretly have sex with someone other than your husband, wife, or 
partner. 

At odds : in conflict or at variance. 

See eye to eye : be in full agreement. 

Stand up for oneself : to speak or act in support of. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


leads someone around by the nose a pushover 
fill someone in on have a mind of one's own 
put the screws on someone cheat on someone 
at odds see eye to eye stand up for oneself 


a. Please ........................ what happened last night. 

b. She gave him a sweet smile, totally at ................... the look of dislike in her eyes. 

c. Dad's @ .................... . He'll let me do anything I want. 

d. Though they work as a team, they often don't ................... on most issues. 

e. You've got to ...essessessesssssesseseesse , Stop being such a mama's boy. 

f. I can't stand the way your mother ................. like that and tells you what to do! 

g. The electricity company is really ...................... . We've got a week to pay before our supply 
is cut off! 

h. Her parents want her to go to college, but she ...................... and insists on trying to 
become an actress. 

i. The magazine claims that almost half of Britain's women ............. their partners. 


Answers 


Set (50) - They aren't on the same wavelength 
Dialogue 


George : You know what! I don't like gossiping but there are some rumors circulating 
around that Jessie and Sam's marriage is on the rocks . 

Carl: There's nothing of the sort! It could be a false alarm . You know; people are very 
brilliant at blowing stuff up . 


George : But Clare did tell Jessie that their marriage had been on shaky ground and they 
were on the edge of splitting up ! 

Carl: I wonder who's at fault ? 

George : Contrary to Sam's desire, Jessie doesn't want to have a bun in the oven . Simply, 
they aren't on the same wavelength . 


Vocabulary 

On the rocks : experiencing difficulties and likely to fail. 

A false alarm : A signal or warning that is groundless. 

Blow something up : exaggerate the importance of something. 

On shaky ground : weak and likely to break down, collapse, or fail. 

Split up : to end a relationship; to break up. 

At fault : responsible for an undesirable situation; in the wrong. 

Have a bun in the oven : to have a baby; to be pregnant. 

On the same wavelength : to share the same perspective with someone else. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


on the rocks a false alarm blow something up 

on shaky ground split up at fault 

have a bun in the oven on the same wavelength 

a. His business is ...................... because of his poor marketing policies. 


b. I am sure he will be gratified to learn that we are .......................sss 

c. Throwing a baby shower is one of the best ways to announce that you ..... 

d. He thought he might be having a heart attack, but his chest pains were just a .................... 
e. I'm sure he didn't mean anything by that comment—don't .............. too much. 

f. His hypothesis has been .................. to since the beginning, so I'm not surprised that he 
couldn't prove it in the lab. 

g. When they .................... she flung herself into her work to try to forget him. 

h. The party ..................... in a court case usually pays the other party's legal costs. 


Answers 


Set (51)- Assuming responsibility is easier said than done 
Dialogue 


Harry : Thanks for making some time for me Sarah. I thought the new position would 
change you! You've got a heart of gold indeed. 

Sarah : Obviously, assuming responsibility is easier said than done . I have to sort out 
everything from scratch . 


Harry : If the worst comes to worst hire an assistant to share the workload. 

Sarah : Well, let's not jump the gun. So far, things are under control. 

Harry : Anyway, try not to lose your head while dealing with Anne. She has got a one 
track mind . 

Sarah : No hard feelings ! 


Vocabulary 


Make time : arrange one's schedule for doing something or seeing someone. 

Have a heart of gold : have a generous nature. 

Easier said than done : be more easily talked about than put into practice. 

From scratch : from the very beginning. 

If the worst comes to the worst : if the situation develops in the most serious or unpleasant 
way. 

Jump the gun : act before the proper or appropriate time. 

Lose one’s head : To lose one's composure and act emotionally or irrationally. 

Have a one track mind : think only about one subject. 

No hard feelings ; no feeling of being upset; no offense. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


make time have a heart of gold easier said than done 
from scratch if the worst comes to the worst jump the gun 
lose one's head have a one track mind no hard feelings 


a. The Leader of the House should ................. next week for this urgent matter to be 
discussed. 

b. We talk about reducing our costs, but it's ..............sssesseses 

c. The plan's completely ruined, so we'll have to start ........................ 

d. He ssec and booked a seat for me even before I had confirmed that I was coming. 
e. H6 eese ets completely when his wife left him over his drinking habit. 

f. He has a ..................... when he's working on a project — he thinks of nothing else. 

g. I'm sorry that things ended this way. ....................... sss ? 

h. We should be in when you arrive, but ....................... , the neighbors have a spare key and 
will let you into the house. 

i. Sarah always goes out of her way to help everyone she can—she really ...... 


Answers 


Set (52) - It's a bit of a stretch 
Dialogue 


Chris : I'm not a fan of taxes, but it's a bit of a stretch to claim they are the cause of all 
our problems. 

Diana : Yeah; that's no brainer . But you know; people are used to taking it on the 
circumstances. 


Chris : You're right! It's quite hard to cope with the fact that we're responsible for our 
failures. 

Diana : We should learn what is truly worth our while rather than sitting idly by . 

Chris : Honestly, it's like pulling teeth trying to lay these facts out for others. 

Diana : Well, don't beat yourself up; everyone knows their stuff! 


Vocabulary 


A bit of a stretch : a mild exaggeration beyond the truth or what is likely the case. 

No brainer : something which requires little or no mental effort. 

Take it out on : to make someone else suffer or be responsible for your own mistakes, anger, 
sadness, etc. 

Cope with : to endure something, usually something unpleasant or undesirable. 

Worth one's while : Good enough for one to spend time, effort, or money on. 

Sit idly by : to see something bad happening without trying to prevent it. 

Like pulling teeth : used to convey that something is extremely difficult to do. 

Lay out : to explain a plan of action or a sequence of events. 

Know one's stuff : to be good at doing something because you know a lot about it. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


a bit of a stretch no brainer take it out on 

cope with worth one's while sit idly by 

like pulling teeth lay out know one's stuff 

a. I feel so guilty for ............... while my son was going through such a difficult time in his life. 
b. That last test question was a complete .................. 

c. I get that you're upset, but why are you ............... that poor pillow? What did it ever do to 
you? 

d. Diana sold all her shared? Well, that's ........................ 

e. She was finding it hard to .......... her son's increasingly antisocial behavior. 

f. Getting her to tell me about her childhood was ..................... 

g. These documents ................. the principles clearly enough. 

h. I think Nicole is our best candidate for the job—she really ................ when it comes to 
corporate accounting. 

i. Staying up late tonight won't ................... because then I'll be exhausted the whole rest of 
the week. 


Answers 


Set (53) - Just what the doctor ordered 
Dialogue 


Chris : How is the new course going? 

Diana: Just what the doctor ordered . The teacher is competent and I'm making a lot of 
progress . How about yours? 

Chris : So far I can't complain . But the content doesn't measure up to my expectations. 


Diana : Don't be too critical! You were dying to apply for it. I know you're going to end up 
making a fool out of yourself as usual. Look! unless you pick something and stick with 
it, you'll never hit the jackpot . 

Chris : Easy on me Diana - I'll get the ball rolling, anyhow. 


Vocabulary 


Just what the doctor ordered : exactly what is wanted or needed. 

Make progress : to move forward in one's work or activity; to develop or improve. 

Can't complain : Things are fine. A casual response to questions like "How are you?" or 
"How've you been?" 

Measure up : to meet a particular requirement, standard, or expectation. 

Not make a fool of oneself : To do something that makes someone or oneself seem stupid or 
ridiculous. 

Stick with : to persevere or continue with. 

Hit the jackpot : to have a big success. 

Get the ball rolling : set an activity in motion; make a start. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions ; 


just what the doctor ordered make progress 
can't complain measure up not make a fool of oneself 
stick with hit the jackpot get the ball rolling 


a. A short nap is ................... . You'll feel refreshed in no time. 

b. A. "How are things?". B. "I ..................... ,it can't be better". 

c. He said that he was going to ................. the traditions established by his grandfather. 

d. We have no more time to waste. Let's ..............sesseeeeeee 

e. I'm not going to dance too much at the party because I don't want to ....................ssus in 
front of my coworkers. 

f. I went through all the people called Lasalles in the Sydney phone book until I 


g. The medical community continues to ....................... in the fight against cancer. 
h. This meal doesn't .......................... to my expectations. 


Answers 


Set (54) - Nothing but a counter attack can save the day! 
Dialogue 


George : Losing today's match is gonna be a bitter pill to swallow. 

Mike : The new lineup isn't that adequate. Our dependable players aren't included and the 
team's Achilles heel is the right wing , I suppose. 

George : Great! Our best striker David is having a go at goal from the free kick but it's 


just wide . 

Mike : Thomas' outswingers near the penalty spot has also missed the target !! 

George : Oh! That silly foul by Gerard led to the free kick and the final whistle will be 
blown in no time! 

Mike : Man! We're in a rut - nothing but a counterattack can save the day! 


Vocabulary 


Lineup : people that have been selected to form a team or take part in an event. 
Achilles heel : a weakness or vulnerable point. 

Right wing : the right side of a team on the field in soccer, rugby, etc. 

Striker : the player who is to strike the ball in a game. 

Have a go : to try to do something. 

Free kick : an opportunity to kick the ball without the other team getting involved, allowed 
when a player from the other team has broken one of the rules. 

Wide : far from a particular or intended point or target. 

Outswinger : a ball bowled with a swerve or swing from the leg to the off side. 
Penalty spot : the point within the penalty area where penalty kicks are taken. 
Miss the target : to not achieve or reach the goal. 

Blow the final whistle : to end the game. 

Counterattack : an attack made in response to one by an opponent. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


lineup Achilles heel right wing striker 
have a go free kick wide outswinger 
penalty spot miss the target 

blow the final whistle counterattack 


a. I'm ............ at doing my own taxes to save on the cost of hiring an accountant. 
b. The corrupt minister is the government's ................ and is expected to resign. 
c. In the championship final, he scored the winning ............................ 

d. The referee .....................ssss. to signal that the game is finished. 

e. The men had relinquished their position at the first serious ......................... 

f. Relying on incorrect assumptions, they ended up ....................... 

g. He wanted to mix his ...... and see how different players performed together. 
h. He did his best, but the shot went .................. 

i. You get a real sense of achievement from a blistering drive or an unplayable ... 


j. He plays on the ....................... and has pace as well as skill. 
k. They will be without .................. esses , Ridvan Dilmen, who has a leg injury. 
l. Luton conceded a ....................... on the edge of the penalty area. 


Answers 


Set (55) - It takes two to tango 
Dialogue 


Jack : Oh man! Our new product is taking the country by storm . We're literally 
cornering the market . 

Kevin : Have you ever heard of something called viral marketing ? 

Jack : Are you teasing me ? It's a is a given. 


Kevin : Then can't you twist your arm to keep track of our webpage? There're hundreds 
of messages without response! 

Jack : No wonder I will be behind in my work. I can't handle all these messages by myself. 
Why don't you give me a hand? It takes two to tango . 

Kevin : I will. It's a deal. 


Vocabulary 


Take by storm : to win or gain huge and widespread success /popularity rapidly. 

Corner the market : to sell or produce something so successfully as to overshadow all others 
in the same field. 

Viral marketing : a method of marketing whereby consumers are encouraged to share 
information about a company's goods or services via the Internet. 

Tease : make fun of or attempt to provoke (a person or animal). 

A given : a known or established fact or situation. 

Twist one's arm : to pressure or force one into doing something. 

Keep track of : to make certain that you know what is happening. 

Be behind in : to be late with; not progressing quickly enough with. 

It takes two to tango : requires two people to do certain things. 

It's a deal : used to express one's assent to an agreement. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


take by storm corner the market viral marketing tease 
a given twist one's arm keep track of be behind in 
it takes two to tango it's a deal 


a. It takes two to tango. I cannot do this all alone, neither can you - .......... 
b. The singing star ................... the audience in each town ............... 

c. It'S a ......... that the writer of short stories will be keeping his day job. 

d. I didn't want to go to the exhibition, but Linda ................. 

e. I won't join you this evening guys! Iam ................... my studies. 

f. How do you ........................ time if you don't wear a watch ? 

ra PE ETT I will clean the garage if you stop bothering me about it. 

h. I knew ................. was a great way to get our product some exposure because everyone is 
online and on Facebook. 

i. The other children ........................ her because she was wearing braces. 

j. They've more or less .............. the fast-food ............ - they're in every big city in the world. 


Answers 


Set (56) - The sunshine today is just the ticket 
Dialogue 


Sally : The sunshine today is just the ticket ! Right? You're totally lost on thought ! 
Kevin : I'm thinking how we lost the match by a hair ! 

Sally : The other guys simply played well and won fair and square. Your team are used to 
painting themselves into a corner . By the way; I heard the coach is gonna leave. 


Kevin : Not on my watch ! This won't take place even if it is the last thing I do. You mark 
my words 

Sally : And for the record ; you've been fired as well. 

Kevin : What? They will pay for it! I'll definitely cut my nose to spite my face ! 


Vocabulary 


Lost in thought : absent-minded; showing a forgetful or inattentive disposition. 

Just the ticket : exactly what is needed; exactly right. 

By a hair : by an extremely short or slim margin (of distance, time, etc.). 

Paint oneself into a corner : Get oneself into a difficulty from which one can't extricate 
oneself. 

Not on my watch : That will not happen while I am in charge or on the lookout. 

Mark one's words : tell someone about something that you are certain will happen in the 
future:. 

Take place : to happen; to occur. 

For the record : so that the true facts are recorded or known. 

Cut one's nose to spite one's face : to use self-destructive means in an attempt to solve a 
problem or fix a situation. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


lost in thought just the ticket by a hair 
paint oneself into a corner not on my watch mark one's words 
take place for the record cut one's nose to spite one's face 


You can refuse to talk to her if you like, but you're just ..................... 

. The race was neck and neck till the very end, but Sally won it ................... 

The discussion ......................... in a famous villa on the lake's shore. 

, L really... ee by leaving this essay till the lael minute! 

. You're going to dig a hole in the yard? ...........................! 

a denario ,it was she who approached me about n a deal, not the other way around. 
g. This van is ................ eese for carrying all our luggage 

h. It's no use trying to talk to Helen when she's ..................... like that; it's as if we don't even 
exist! 

i. They're going to regret firing me, you ..................sssesss. ! 


monorD 


Answers 


Set (57) - Go figure! 
Dialogue 


Sally : Mike is a stand-up guy but his brothers are all sourpusses . 
Sarah : Go figure ! 
Sally : But when any of them steps out of line , he steps in to work it out . 


Sarah : They're trying to set him up and lay their hands on his company. Actually, they 
have a long track record of scams. 
Sally: It gives me goosbumps just talking about them! 


Vocabulary 


Stand-up : (adj) loyal to friends and beliefs. 

A sourpuss : a bad-tempered or habitually sullen person. 

Go figure : It's really strange.; Just try to figure it out. 

Step out of line : behave inappropriately or disobediently. 

Work out : to solve a problem by considering the facts. 

Set someone up : to deceive someone so that they do or fall victim to something. 

Lay one's hand on : to get someone or something, especially to do harm. 

Track record : all a person's or an organization's successes or failures in the past. 
Goosebumps : Bumps on one's skin where one's body hair stands on end as the result of an 
intense feeling of cold, nervousness, anxiety, excitement, or fear. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions ; 


stand-up a sourpuss go figure 

step out of line work out set someone up 

lay one's hand on track record goosebumps 

a. There's a ............. comedian, and my sources tell me he is about to go stellar. 

b. I don't believe your situation is as hopeless as you think. If you love each other, you'll 
c. It's a terrible movie and it made $200 million. ........................... ! 

d. I'm sorry about last night, I ..................... when I made those demands. 

e. I do not Even want to go near that grouchy old ................... . He gives me the creeps! 

f. When she told me that she loved me, I got ................... 

g. The job needs someone with a good ....................... in investment. 

h. There have been reports recently of scam artists trying to ......... customers ...... so that 
they divulge their bank account details over the phone. 

i. He couldn't wait to ................. on her money no matter how hard he tried! 


Answers 


Set (58) - Way to go! 
Dialogue 


Sally : Unlike his dad who is all thumbs , Rob is a handy boy. He never throws away any 
second hand tool. For him even the smallest screw can serve a purpose . 

Sarah : I wish I had a boy like Rob. It takes forever to get things fixed never mind the fact 
that I spend a fortune on that. Currently, my TV is on the blink . 


Sally : Why don't you get a new one and spare yourself the trouble ? 

Sarah : To say I've had enough of those broken stuff is an understatement ! I've already 
ordered a new one. 

Sally : Way to go ! 


Vocabulary 


All thumbs : very awkward with your hands; clumsy. 

Handy : (adj) able to use something skillfully. 

Second hand : not new; having been used in the past. 

Serve a purpose : to have a particular use or function in some way. 

Spend a fortune : to spend a large amount of money. 

On the blink : (of a machine) not working properly; out of order. 

Spare yourself the trouble : to avoid going through difficult experiences. 

Understatement : (noun) the act or an instance of stating something in restrained terms, or 
as less than it is. 

Way to go : Well done! Good job! 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


all thumbs second hand serve a purpose 

spend a fortune on the blink 

spare yourself the trouble understatement 

way to go handy 

a. Harry tried to fix the chair, but he was ..................... 

b. I don't know why they've added all this information but it probably ....... 

C. It's not necessary to .................... to have a wonderful party. 

d. Thankfully, private organizations can ................. them ............... , 

e . To call Michael Lawrence a high flyer would be .................. . He's a genius! 

f. Have you seen this .................... little gadget - it's for separating egg yolks from whites. 
g. Mary: "Dad, I got an A+ on my midterm exam!" Bill: "............... , sweetie!" 

h. I can't hear the news since my radio went .................. 

i. Almost all the equipment on offer will be ................ , but warranties are offered on most 
products. 


Answers 


Set (59) - It could be right under your nose! 
Dialogue 


Peter : Steven you're such a slob ! How many times should I warn you not to pile 
everything up and scatter stuff around ? The place is a complete mess ! 
Steven : Here we go again! I bet you've lost your glasses. Haven't you? 


Peter : Of course not! This time my wallet is missing. I've looked high and low but to no 
avail. 

Steven : Just stop nagging and it'll turn up ! It could be right under your nose ! 

Peter : Here it is ! On the TV. Anyway, I'm gonna straighten the flat out . 


Vocabulary 


A slob : (noun) a person who is lazy and has low standards of cleanliness. 
Pile up: to accumulate; to put things on top of each other 

Scatter around : carelessly put in different places. 

A mess : (noun) disorderly, cluttered condition; bad or confused situation. 
Look high and low : to look everywhere. 

Nag : harass (someone) constantly to do something that they are averse to. 
Turn up : to appear. 

Right under someone's nose : in an obvious, nearby place. 

Straighten something out : to make something tidy or organized. 

Here it is /they are !: said when you've found something you're looking for. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


a slob pile up scatter around 
amess look high and low nag turn up 
right under someone's nose straighten something out 


here it is /they are ! 


a. Getting out of this mess was going to require a fair degree of ingenuity. 

b. There were several brightly colored rugs ............................ . 

c. Boats often .................... on the rocks in the shallow water. 

d. He leaves his germ - laden , dirty tissue on the table Morale he is ........... 
e. I don't know why you couldn't find it—it's ...........................! 

f. With the aid of a professional investigator; all the missing d aeo Wiseevess 


g. Jackie constantly ............... her daughter about getting married 
h. I've been ........................ a that certificate and I still can't find it! 
i. A. "Have you seen my key?" B. "Yeah! In my pocket! ................ 


j. The project got so muddled that they had to bring in an outside advisor LO: isses: 


Answers 


Set (60) - I can kiss it goodbye now! 
Dialogue 


Ben : You've been fiddling around with this washing machine for hours! Aren't you fed up 
already? Maybe you won't doctor it up this time! Will you? 
James : You're right! I can kiss it goodbye now. 


Ben : Good for you! You're cut out to be a technician! 

James : Stop ridiculing and help me remove this screw. It needs a lot of elbow-grease ! 
Ben : I told you all along that the panel is broken but you took no notice ! You're as 
stubborn as a mule . 


Vocabulary 

Fiddle around : to play with or idly handle (something) improperly. 

Doctor something up : to fix superficially or temporarily. 

Kiss something a goodbye : to see something ruined or lost. 

Elbow-grease : hard physical work, especially vigorous polishing or cleaning. 
All along : from the beginning. 

Take no notice : to pay no attention to someone or something. 

Stubborn as a mule : extremely obstinate. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


fiddle around doctor something up kiss something a goodbye 
elbow-grease all along take no notice stubborn as a mule 

a. You'll never get Rich to change his opinion—he's ........................ 

b. The legislature has ...................... while our schools are falling apart. 

C. T osse the photo .............. to make myself look younger. 

d. Nothing would shift it however much ................... we used 

e. As I had suspected ...................... , he was not a real policeman. 

f. Don't waste your breath! They will. mH of your advice! 

g. After my horse lost in the final race, I ........ all the money I'd won that day at the track 


Set (61) - You just cut to the chase! 
Dialogue 


Peter : I saw the mayor and told him that the state's Sunday law is a dead letter as many 
stores open and conduct business on that day. 

Ben : Well done! You just cut to the chase! 

Peter : Regarding our license, I was informed that we still need two signatures to be home 


free . Steven is tracking it and he assured me that it is in good hands . 

Ben : What's the point of all this red tape ? They're just holding us back ! When on 
earth will we get rid of these time-worn rules? 

Peter: When the pigs fly ! 


Vocabulary 

Dead letter : an existing law or agreement that is no longer obeyed or enforced. 
Cut to the chase : to reach the most important points quickly. 

Home free : to succeed without difficulty or obstacles. 

In good hands : In competent or safe care. 

What's the point of : to ask about the reasons for something in a negative way. 
Red tape : obstructive official routine or procedure; time-consuming bureaucracy. 
Time-worn : belonging to, existing, or occurring in times long past. 

When the pigs fly : that will never happen. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate expressions; 


dead letter cut to the chase home free in good hands 
what's the point of red tape time-worn when the pigs fly 


a. No one does anything about it and the law becomes a ................... 

b. Because of all .................. at immigration I missed my connecting flight 

T O studying math in school anyway? No one ever uses it in real life. 

d. He gave us the same ................ speech about the need to work hard. 

e. A. "Jerry said she would quit smoking". B; “Yeah! ............... x 

f. I didn't have time to chat, so I told Ben to .............. and just tell me what he wanted. 

g. I'm so relieved that the scans are clean. After months of treatment, I'm finally ............ ! 

h. The company is ................... . It will be successful for many years, because the managers 
are all very smart and capable people. 


Answers 


Set (62) - The hustle and bustle of cities 
Dialogue 


Lucy : I can't take it anymore! Living in this run-down (1) building is like hell . I’m 
completely run-down (2) . Besides, we're in the middle of nowhere . 
Jenny : Isn't it better than living amidst the hustle and bustle of cities? 
Lucy : Not on your life ! As soon as we pay off our loan, I'll move back to the city. I have 


had enough of this life! 

Jenny : Won't you give me a rundown (3) of the new semester's schedule? 
Lucy : Provided you take over the cooking tomorrow. 

Jenny : touché 


Vocabulary 

Run-down (1); (adj) old; ancient; in a poor or neglected state. 

Hell : a situation or place of evil, misery, discord, or destruction. 

Run-down (2): tired and rather unwell, especially through overwork. 

In the middle of nowhere : a place that is very remote. 

Hustle and bustle : large amount of activity and work, usually in a noisy surrounding. 
Not on your life: No way. 

Rundown (3): (noun) an analysis or summary of something. 

Take over : to begin to do something that someone else was doing 


Exercise; 

Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases ; 

run-down (old) hell run-down (tired) in the middle of nowhere 
hustle and bustle not on your life rundown (analysis) take over 


a. The army is/are threatening to ................. if civil unrest continues. 

b. A. "You're going to pick up the equipment. Aren't you?" B." .................... 
c. I can give you a brief ................... on each of the job applicants 

d. He buys up ............... properties, fixes them up and resells them. 

e. We're completely ..................... and need a thorough rest. 

f. Shell Cottage provides the perfect retreat from the .................. of London. 
g. One time we got stranded in a little town ..........................ss 

h. With the presence of this blabbermouth, work is sheer .................. 


Answers 


Set (63) - It's time to turn over a new leaf! 
Dialogue 


Lucy : Won't you patch it up with Sam? It's time to turn over a new leaf ! The whole 
matter isn't worth it! 
Jenny : Not in the short run at least! He's such a bootlicker and keeps sucking up to 


Thomas just to gloss over his under-the-table deals. 

Lucy : That's weird! He used to be on the level and never stepped out of line. 
Jenny : Being surrounded by corrupt people made of him a carbon copy of them. 
Lucy : As they say; dogs of the same street bark alike! 


Vocabulary 


Patch up : to settle (a quarrel). 

Turn over a new leaf : to start behaving in a better way. 

Suck up : to kowtow; behave obsequiously, especially for one's own advantage. 

gloss over : to overlook: to ignore: to avoid considering. 

Under-the-table : (adj) Secret (often because what is being done is illegal). 

On the level : honest; straightforward. 

A carbon copy : a person or thing identical or very similar to another. 

Dogs of the same street bark alike : People of the same background have the same 
behaviour. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases ; 


patch up turn over a new leaf suck up gloss over 
under-the-table on the level a carbon copy 
dogs of the same street bark alike 


a. Steven and Peter went to the same school and are of the same neighborhood. They have 
almost identical habits and interests. Well, it’s true that ............ ; 


b. I need to you to be .......... with me: do I have any chance at this promotion? 

C. A few tabloid newspapers got hold of this .................... gossip. 

d. That particular trip was more or less a ..................... of the previous one. 

e. Jackie and Bill are still trying to ....................... their marriage. 

f. After years of drifting from job to job, Danny ........ and got himself a steady gig. 

g. You don't have to ............... to them anymore. We have got the upper hand already! 
h. Some foreign governments appear happy to ........... continued human rights abuses. 


Answers ; 


Set (64) - Let's not take it to heart anyway! 
Dialogue 


David : I've made up my mind to quit. James's such a nag . He keeps hounding me. 

Steven : We're in the same boat. Jessie won't get off my back as well. She's bossing me 
around as if I'm a little kid. 

David : At least Jessie is a bit open-minded . You can simply ask her to knock it off . 


Steven : Right! James is a pill . He is constantly harping on the same stuff. He's going to 
send you to the Looney bin if you don't put a stop to his farce . 

David : Let's not take it to heart anyway! If Jessie keeps nitpicking , you should take 
what she says with a pinch of salt . 


Vocabulary 


A nag : a persistently urging person. 

Hound someone : to bother; to annoy 

In the same boat : in a similar situation. 

Get off one's back : to leave someone alone, don't bother. 

Boss someone around : to give orders to another person rudely. 
Open-minded : (adj) willing to consider new ideas; unprejudiced. 
Knock it off : to stop. 

A pill : an annoying, disagreeable person. 

Harp on : to dwell on one subject, repeat, persist. 

Looney bin : insane asylum; mental hospital. 

Farce : an event or situation that is absurd or disorganized. 

Take something to heart : to consider seriously. 

Nitpicks : to find faults in details that are not important. 

take something with a pinch of salt : regard something as exaggerated; believe only part of 
something. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases; 


a nag hound someone in the same boat 

get off one's back boss someone around open-minded 
knock it off apill take something with a pinch of salt 
harp on Looney bin farce 

take something to heart nitpicks 


a. The way mechanics charge for their services sometimes seems like a .............. 
b. If you spent less time .................. , you'd get more work done. 

c. I shall keep... ee about it until we get the answers. 

d. You can't ............... me ........... just because Mom isn't here! 

e. He kept ................. her until she agreed to see the movie. 

f. You have to ....... everything she says .......... , because she tends to exaggerate. 
g. Don't ask her! Do you want to send your mum to the ................. ? 

h. Doctors these days tend to be more ................ about alternative medicine. 

i. The press ....... the president about the country's involvement in the foreign war. 
j. He. really... eet when I asked him to reconsider. 

| ces , you two! I don't want to see any more fighting. 

l. If you lose your job, I'll lose mine, so we're both ........................ 

m. I guess I can be .......... sometimes, but I really do appreciate your concern. 

n. He wanted his mom to ....................... about marriage. 


Answers 


Set (65) - I've been whistling a different tune! 
Dialogue 


James : I used to be very pessimistic, but ever since surviving that car wreck, I've been 
whistling a different tune ! 

Bill : You used to have a chip on your shoulder as well. What about this? 

James : Well, let bygones be bygones ! Oh; What are you getting at ? 


Bill : Previously, you would dish it out but you couldn't take it ! 

James : I know what you mean; I have already cleared the air with Steven. By the way 
save your wisecracks for yourself. I still need to settle accounts with you. Little jerk! 

Bill : Old habits die hard, indeed! 


Vocabulary 


Whistle a different tune : to change one's opinion or behavior. 

Have a chip on your shoulder : to have quarrelsome attitude; quick to anger. 
Let bygones be bygones : 

Get at : to mean; to hint; to imply. 

Dish it out : to criticize other people. 

Take it : to endure trouble, criticism, abuse, pressure. 

Clear the air with : to calm anger and remove misunderstanding. 

A wisecrack : (noun) a sarcastic or nasty remark. 

Settle accounts : to avenge a misdeed. 

Old habits die hard : people find it difficult to change their accustomed behavior. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases; 


whistle a different tune have a chip on your shoulder get at 

let bygones be bygones dish out take it clear the air with 

a wisecrack settle accounts old habits die hard 

a. He made some ............... about my lack of culinary ability. 

b. They decided to ................. and made peace with each other. 

c. He never used to support that political candidate, but he's ...... all of a sudden. 

d. She still seems to ................. about the argument she had with her partner. 

e. Look, there are no ...................... with you or anything, so let's just let bygones be bygones, 
OK? 

f. Ross is better at ................... criticism than receiving it himself. 


g. Tell me what you really thought of my play—be honest, I can ............ ! 
h. Can you get to the point? I don't know what you're ..................... ! 


i. A former police officer proved ................ after detaining a violent teenager who attacked 
him. 
j. The silent treatment isn't helping the situation between you two, so ................ already. 


Answers 


Set (66) - Nib it in the bud 
Dialogue 


Thomas : OK, that's the last straw ! I told Mark to stop irritating his mates, but he's taking 
no notice of that. I'll teach him a lesson. 

Diana : Come on! You're making a big thing of it! He's still too young to lay the blame 
on him. 


Thomas : I know, but unless we nib it in the bud , he'll end up going astray . 

Diana : You're right, but please don't make waves . Or else we're gonna be the talk of the 
town! 

Thomas : Yeah, the last thing we need is to make the fry fly . l'll hand him over to you; 
anyway. 


Vocabulary 

The last straw : the last of a succession of irritations or troubles that leads to a loss of 
patience, a disaster, etc. 

Teach someone a lesson : punish or hurt someone as a deterrent or warning. 
Make a big thing of : to exaggerate. 

Lay the blame on : to blame. 

Nip something in the bud : suppress or destroy something at an early stage. 
Go astray : to go out of the right, good, or expected way; into error. 

Make waves : to cause trouble; to create a disturbance. 

The talk of the town : to be what everyone is talking about. 

Make the fur fly : to cause a fight or an argument; to create an uproar. 
Hand over : to delegate authority or responsibility to someone or something. 


Exercise; 

Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases ; 

the last straw teach someone alesson make a big thing of 

lay the blame on nip something in the bud go astray 

make waves the talk of the town make the fur fly hand over 


a. Many politicians ................... in order to be kept in the media. 

b. The public seems to be ................ the data breach about the company's lax security 
measures. 

c. She has been unhappy with him for a long time but when he crashed her car, it was 
d. The strange behavior of the new mayor is ........................ 

e. By arresting all the leaders, they ......... the rebellion .................. 

f. John tripped me, so I punched him. That ought to .................... 

g. My mom will ................... if she finds out we took her car without asking. 

h. Teens who have a conducive family atmosphere to fall back on hardly ever ..... 

i. Don't ............ such a .............. missing the bus: there'll be another one along in a minute. 

j. The soldiers were ordered to .................... their guns. 


Answers 


Set (67) - Don't rub it in! 
Dialogue 


Mike : They are trying to teaching me a lesson for turning down the report! I feel like 
knocking my head against the wall trying to point it out but they just won't listen! See! 
That's what you get out of your goodwill. 

Peter : It serves you right because you've allowed them to walk all over you . 


Mike : Don't rub it in ! I don't like getting the short end of the stick . 

Peter : What I want to say is unless you're giving them the green line , they won't dare 
to take you for granted . 

Mike : Do you think it's too late to turn the tables on them? 

Peter : Not at all! It's never too late to take the gloves off . 


Vocabulary 


Knock one's head against the wall : to waste time in futile effort to improve or change 
something. 

Serve someone right : be someone's deserved punishment or misfortune. 

Walk all over someone : to take advantage of someone. 

Rub it in : to constantly refer to a mistake or fault. 

Get the short end of the stick : to receive unfair, unequal treatment. 

Give the green line : to allow. 

Take for granted : To underestimate or undervalue someone or something. 

Turn the tables : to change or reverse something dramatically. 

Take the gloves off : To begin to behave in a more hostile or tenacious way. 


Exercise; 

Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases ; 

knock one's head against the wall walk all over someone 
rub it in get the short end of the stick take for granted 
turn the tables take the gloves off serve someone right 


a. I feel like I've been ..................... trying to understand this math equation. 
b. It ...... John ......... that Dave threw him out of his party last night. He was acting like such a 


c. She ............. on her rival with allegations of corruption. 

d. It is an undeniable fact that I ruined the performance, but there's no need to .................. 
e. Up until now the game has been quite friendly, but now all seem to ............. ! 

f. A comfortable bed to sleep in is a luxury that we .................... 

g. They might be the number one seed, but we're determined not to let them ............. 

h. As usual it's the consumer who ...................... 


Answers 


Set (68) - He's only a freeloader 
Dialogue 


Jerry : Paul certainly deserves credit for the work he did on the project. 

Peter : No he doesn't! He's only a freeloader - He doesn't know the first thing about 
diagrams but he's very good at talking big . 

Jerry : A free rider ! 


Peter : Never mind him; I'll put him in his place . I know how to hit him where it hurts 
and I know well which side his bread is buttered . 

Jerry : How do you mean ? What will you do? 

Peter : You'll see when the time's ripe ! 


Vocabulary 


Deserves credit for : to be owed recognition for doing something. 

A freeloader : a person who has the advantage of something given, such as money, food, or a 
place to stay, without offering anything in exchange. 

Not to know the first thing about : to know nothing about. 

Talk big : talk boastfully or overconfidently.. 

A free rider : a person or company that gets an advantage without paying for it or earning it. 
Put someone in his place : To humble or lower the dignity of one. 

Hit someone where it hurts : To attack one in the area that is most vulnerable or that will 
result in the most harm. (Usually does not refer to physical violence). 

Know which side one's bread is buttered : know what to do. 

How do you mean? used for asking someone to explain what they have said 

Time is ripe : when it is the suitable time. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases; 


deserves credit for a freeloader not to know the first thing about 
talk big a free rider time is ripe put someone in his place 
hit someone where it hurts know which side one's bread is buttered 
how do you mean 

a. We are unlikely to deliver the project on time as long as .................. outnumber us. 
b. Doctors ...................... switching to cheaper, but equally effective drugs 

c. Leave these little alone for heaven's sake! You ................... farming. 

d. He has some deep need to ................ , but it's just talk—no action. 

e. Jerry always helps out his boss; he ....................... 

f. He's always worrying about his weight, so if you want to .................. , tell him he's looking a 
bit fat 

g. ‘She wasn't at all like I expected.’ '.............. suse ?' 

h. With prices so low, the .................. to buy up real estate in the city. 

i. His quips at the party aimed to ............ the CEO ................ ; 


j. We should take care of the people in need, but not the ................. 


Answers 


Set (69)-None had the backbone to stand up to him 
Dialogue 


Charles : James was suspected for cheating but none had the backbone to stand up to 
him. 

Mike : Well, I have every confidence that the new inspectors will get to the bottom of it 
in no time. 


Charles : What if they proved him guilty and lowered the boom ? 

Mike : Then, he would get what's coming to him . They must set him an example for 
other jerks. I'm a strong proponent of the rule of law, not the law of the jungle 

Charles : But bear in mind that the drama queen , his mom, will raise Cain ! 


Vocabulary 


Backbone: (noun) courage. 

Stand up to someone : to be brave to confront someone. 

Get to the bottom of it : to determine the cause or source of something. 

Lower the boom : to punish someone or something harshly. 

Get what's coming to one : to receive what one deserves. 

Set an example : show a standard of work or behavior for others to follow. 

The law of the jungle : the principle that those who are strong and apply ruthless self- 
interest will be most successful. 

Bear in mind : to remember. 

Drama queen : A person (usually a woman) who is given to exaggerated, disproportionate 
emotional reactions to relatively minor events or situations. 

Raise Cain : to cause a commotion, to create a disturbance, to make trouble. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases; 


backbone stand up to someone get to the bottom of 

lower the boom get what's coming to one set an example 

the law of the jungle bear in mind drama queen raise Cain 

a. Well, Mom ................ and grounded me for a month because I came home after curfew 
again. 

b. Jenny has finally .................... her as a result her dirty deals 

c. Before you ask for a raise, .................. that the company isn't doing well financially right 
now. 

d. The police daren't go into certain parts of the city. It's ............... in there. 

e. Ah, don't be such a ................ , Tom, they're not going to fire you for a simple mistake like 
that. 

f. The customer has been ........... about the service charge we included on his bill. 

g. You shouldn't use bad language in front of your children — it .... a bad .............. 

h. The new regulations give workers the confidence to .......... their employers. 

i. Investigators are trying to ............. what went wrong. 

j. I wonder if he has the .............. to tell them what he thinks! 


Answers 


Set (70) - At least to save face 
Dialogue 


Simon : Peter should never cry uncle - He has to keep right on going. At least to save face 


Emilie : But his opponents are totally unprincipled . They're resorting to mudslinging . 


Simon : It's a complete a battle of nerves . It's an asymmetrical one as well. 

Emilie : Will he take it lying down ? I'm afraid he's gonna go down swinging . 

Simon : All I know is that Peter will have the upper hand as long as he's sticking to his 
guns . Period. 


Vocabulary 


Cry/say uncle : to surrender; to admit defeat; to throw in the towel. 

Save face : to avoid humiliation. 

Unprincipled : not acting in accordance with moral principles. 

Mudslinging : scandalous allegations about an opponent to damage their reputation. 
Battle/war of nerves : psychological warfare used to wear down an adversary's resolve 
through fear tactics. 

Asymmetrical : (adj) unbalanced; uneven; out of line. 

Take something lying down : to suffer without a fight 

Go down swinging : to lose but fight until the end. 

Have the upper hand : to have an advantage. 

Stick to one's guns : to refuse to compromise or change, despite criticism. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases; 


cry/say uncle save face unprincipled mudslinging 
battle of nerves asymmetrical take something lying down 
go down swinging get/have the upper hand stick to one's guns 


a. The union has been fighting a ................... with the management over pay. 

b. Bright colors and .................. design make Horton Plaza an amusing place. 

c. He insulted me publicly. You don't expect me to .....................ss. , do you? 

d. Now, mutual recriminations, personal attacks on leaders and ................. are the order of 
the day. 

e. IE YOU oec ese enit. right now, I'll let you go first in the next game. 

f. I was late to the meeting but tried to ............... by blaming an urgent call. 

g. But while admitting that his means were sometimes ................. , it must be recollected that 
his real ends were high and noble. 

h. The prosecution is going to try to trip you up with your statement and your alibi, but so 


long as you ...................-s , there's nothing to worry about. 
i. The pace was frenetic as neither man wanted to let the other .... ........ 
j. I would rather ................ knowing that I did everything I possibly could. 


Answers 


Set (71) - Getting me down against my will! 
Dialogue 


Lucy : Although we are making good profits there is one cloud on the horizon — the 
government may increase taxes in the near future. 

Tina : Don't be so gloomy; every dark cloud has a silver lining . 

Lucy : The terrible news is getting me down against my will ! I can't help but cloud up - 


I wish I had a million dollars. I will lay back all day and watch TV. 

Tina : Get your head out of the clouds and watch where you are driving! You're going to 
kill us. 

Lucy : You're very good at smashing my dreams into pieces! Aren't you? The thought of 
millions sends me to cloud nine . 


Vocabulary 


Cloud on the horizon : an omen that something bad or problematic will happen in the near 
future. 

Every dark cloud has a silver lining : it is possible for something good to come out of a bad 
situation. 

Get someone down : depress or demoralize someone. 

Against someone's will : contrary to a person's choice or desire. 

Cloud up : to become very sad or upset. 

Lay back : to relax and rest on your back. 

Get your head out of the clouds : stop daydreaming. 

(to be on) Cloud nine : to be blissfully happy. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases; 


cloud on the horizon every dark cloud has a silver lining 

get someone down against someone's will cloud up 

lay back get one's head out of the clouds (to be on) cloud nine 

a. She put her arms under her head and .................. , looking up at the sky. 

b. Come on, man, ................. esses —we only have an hour left to cram for the test! 

c. Kitty was on eee when she heard the good news 

d. Her face ..................... at the mention of her ex-girlfriend. 

e. Financial analysts believe that the sudden drop in oil prices points to a .................. for the 


national economy. 

f. When I'm going through a hard time, I try to remind myself that .................. 
g. The thought of working for a faceless corporation really .................... 

h. The attacker forced the woman into his car ....................... 


Answers 


Set (72) - Kill them with your kindness 
Dialogue 


Harry : Hey Donald! You aren't really with it today! What's wrong? 

Donald : Oh! Those loud neighbors! They're giving me sleepless nights. They're renovating 
their kitchen and making a great racket ! 

Harry : Why don't you talk to them and ask them to keep it down ? 


Donald: Well, I did but I'm going nowhere . We seem to have reached a standoff . 
Harry : Why don't you change your tune and kill them with your kindness ? 
Donald : How do you mean? 

Harry : Consider treating them to a meal or bring some gifts for their kids. 


Vocabulary 

With it : alert; responsive. 

Racket : (noun) an unpleasant loud continuous noise 

Keep it down : to be quitter. 

Go/get nowhere : make no progress. 

Standoff : a situation in which agreement in an argument does not seem possible. 
Change one's tune : express a very different opinion or behave in a very different way. 
Kill someone with kindness : to be enormously kind to someone. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases ; 


with it racket keep it down get/go nowhere 

standoff change one's tune kill someone with kindness 

a. He'd soon ................... if he thought she'd lost interest. 

b. The downward move came as fears eased that the hostage ............ could spiral out of 
control. 


c. Might it not be more effective to exercise some discretion by ignoring them, or perhaps 
tryimmg tO... tree ? 

d. If you start worrying about people's feelings, you ................... 

e. Excuse me boys - I won't join you! I'm just not ............. today. 

f. If Miss Field and her neighbours cannot bear the ................ , they should consider moving 
out to the silent suburbs. 

LETTERE before the neighbors call the police! 


Answers 


Set (73) - He's panic-stricken after he got a sideswipe! 
Dialogue 


Steven : The design of this car appeals to me. I wonder whether it is roadworthy ! 

Mark : Actually, it has some wear and tear , but it is in pretty good shape . 

Steven : Well, I must confess that I'm kind of a road hug , but I never smacked into 
someone or had a fender-bender . 


Mark: Speaking of roads - the other day I was riding Albert with me. He wiped me out by 
his observations. In short, he's such a backseat driver . 

Steven : That's right. He's panic-stricken after he got a sideswipe ! 

Mark : Yeah. As far as I remember he used to love speeding up as well. 

Steven : the truth is driving fast takes its toll on the car engine. I'm not a big fan of that. 


Vocabulary 


Appeal to : to resonate with one's specific interests or feelings. 
Roadworthy : (adj) (of a motor vehicle or bicycle) fit to be used on the road. 
Wear and tear : normal deterioration and minor damage from frequent use. 
In good shape : in a good condition. 

A road hug : person who takes too much room on the road. 

Smack into : to collide; to hit. 

Fender-bender : a dent in the fender. A minor accident. 

Backseat driver : a passenger who tell you how to drive. 

Panic-stricken : (adj) affected with panic; very frightened. 

Sideswipe : to hit the side of the car. 

Take its toll on : to affect, especially negatively; to damage or degrade. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases; 


appeal to roadworthy wear and tear in good shape 

a road hug smack into fender-bender backseat driver 
panic-stricken sideswipe take its toll on 

a. That style of architecture just doesn't ................. me. 

ME princes wrote to them for political assistance or pecuniary aid. 

c. She was going too fast and .................. a parked car. 

d. Heavy smoking and drinking will ................... a person's health. 

e. Daisy is such a .................. , She needs to stop interfering - no one asked for her advice 
f. This would be the first practical, ................... car that could run on solely renewable energy 
g. I wasn't looking where I was going and walked ................... a lamppost. 

h. This sofa shows a lot of ..................... ; we should replace it. 

i. This Car isn't icut I'd like to have one that's in better condition. 

j. Why don't you stick with one side? You are such a .................. 

k. The new one was a .................. item, and Jenny could push it around the grounds. 


Answers 


Set (74) - He dwells on unnecessary stuff 
Dialogue 


Clare : Charles brought it on himself! What do they call the feeling of joy when others 
suffer? 

Mark : Schadenfreude . But don't be silly - I know he's a blabbermouth ; poor Charles. 
He'll have hard feelings about this for a long time because he truly loves Jenny. 


Clare : It serves him right, I suppose. He dwells on unnecessary stuff and ends up giving 
full rein to his mouth . 

Mark: The point is Jenny is oversensitive . She couldn't stand hearing him talking trash. 
Clare : Jenny is very kind-hearted and forgives easily but she is fuming right now. 

Mark : It'll blow over anyway. 


Vocabulary 


Bring something on oneself: to cause; to produce. 

Schadenfreude : taking pleasure in the misfortune of others. 

Blabbermouth : a person who talks excessively or indiscreetly. 

Hard feelings : feelings of anger and bitterness. 

Dwell on : talk and think about something all the time. 

Give full rein to someone/something : to give them a lot of freedom. 
Oversensitive : (especially of a person or an instrument) excessively sensitive. 
Talk trash : to talk nonsense; to utter complete fabrications. 

Fume : to be angry. 

Blow over : to end; to pass. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases ; 


bring something on oneself schadenfreude blabbermouth 
hard feelings dwell on fume blow over 

give full rein to someone/something oversensitive talk trash 
a. I'm not sympathetic because he ................... by mismanaging his money. 


b. When the winning team saw their rivals saddened by defeat, they felt a sense of 
c. John's remarks after the ceremony caused a lot of ....................... 

d. She didn't have time to ................. her final victory. 

e. I'm such a .................. that I couldn't keep the news from friends and coworkers. 

f. The scandal will soon ................. if they don't make a big thing of it. 

g. We sat there waiting for him, ................ with anger at the delay. 

h. There are too many radio shows featuring idiots who call in and ................ all day. 

i. He is ............... - it's difficult to establish a rapport with him. 

J. He was ................... manage the project as he wished. 


Set (75) - Can't you put it off? 
Dialogue 


: Hey Mark! I just wanted to have a word with you before you're off . 

: I’m really pressed for time. Can't you put it off ? 

: Please Mark! I won't hold you up . It really can't wait ! Well; Jessie is inquiring 
about the position you told her about. 


Mark: Tell her not hold your breath in the short run. It would be much better if she takes 
matters into her own hands and searches for another job. 

Clare : Yeah; she wants me to ask you what should she take up ? 

Mark : Well, I'll look into it when I'm available. Please, don't hold me back anymore. I 
need to dash . 


Vocabulary 


Have a word : speak briefly to someone. 

Off : to leave a place. 

Put something off : to delay; to postpone. 

Hold up : to delay; to postpone. 

Something can't wait : to be urgent. 

Hold one's breath : to wait for something specific to happen. 
Take matters into one's own hands : to deal with a problem yourself. 
Take up : begin an activity. 

Look into something : to investigate; to check. 

Hold someone back : to restrain people from moving forward. 
Dash : to run or travel somewhere in a great hurry. 


Exercise; 

Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases; 

have a word off put off 

hold up something can't wait take matters into one's own hands 
look into hold back hold one's breath 

dash take up 

rea ib eee doing the laundry until tomorrow. I must talk to her about this. 
b. Supposedly loyal workers suddenly upped and .................. to the new firms 
c. At the scene of the fire all ............... towards the exit. 

d. The electrician said he'd be here before noon, but I won't .................. 

e; She csse tennis at the age of 11 

f. Your fears are really ............ YOU ........ eee in life. 

g. When the police failed to catch her son's murderer, she decided to ............ 
hi; LjuSE «esce with Stu and he said he'll join us tonight. 

i. I wrote a letter of complaint, and the airline have promised to .......... the matter. 
Pe E to see you and the girls—it's been way too long! 


Set (76) - 30 lashes with a wet noodle 
Dialogue 


George : You deserve 30 lashes with a wet noodle because you're such a wet noodle. 
How do you let them push you around? 

Sam : I can't! I mean I wimp to confront them; that’s not fair - If I do, I’m toast . 

George : What's wrong with you? Use your noodle ! Defend yourself at least. Don't let 


them take advantage of you. 

Sam: I can't figure out why are they green with envy to that extent ? Is it because I get 
better scores? 

George : Never mind. I know how to put a stop to all this farce. 

Sam : Alright, I count on you. 


Vocabulary 


Lashes with a wet noodle : to punish someone for something small. 

A well noodle : a dupe; a wimp. 

Wimp : fail to do or complete something as a result of fear or lack of confidence. 
Toast : to be or be likely to become finished, defunct, or dead. 

Use your noodle : to think. 

Figure out : to try to understand; to solve. 

Green with envy : very envious or jealous. 

To that extent : so far, to that degree. 

Put a stop to : to cause to end. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases; 


lashes with a wet noodle well noodle wimp toast 
use your noodle figure out green with envy 
to that extent put a stop to 


a. The one who fails to get a better score is going to get ............... 

b. I'm going to ............... the corruption in this department once and for all! 

c. Come on, Dean, I know you can figure this out on your own. .................. for a change! 

d. They are in a real rut! Let's ............... a way to help. 

e. Anyone who .................. out because of the weather missed the experience of a lifetime 

f. My daughter loves being on stage, so she is just .................... that Alice got the lead in the 
school play. 

g. Pollution is horrible but not ................... in such a closed Mv 

h. Mark my words! If you come here again, you're ................ 

i. You are literally a .................. - How come you pay all this sum in advance? 


Answers 


Set (77)- What do you make out of it? 
Dialogue 


David : I'd appreciate your help with that if you can get to it, but don't go out of your way. 
Martina : It's a pleasure to put myself out for you! You're the one who stimulates me to go 
the extra mile and never finds fault with me. 

David : By the way, Rebecca gave away her possessions! That floored me indeed. 


Martina: They say she is out of her mind after losing her son, but I guess that's an earful 
. What do you make out of it ? 

David : Well, let me give her a call and discover the lowdown . 

Martina : Yeah, it makes sense to clear up this mystery before it's too late. 


Vocabulary 


Go out of your way : to make a special effort to do something. 
Put someone out : to bother; to inconvenience. 

Go the extra mile : to make a special effort to achieve something. 
Find fault with someone : to complain; to criticize. 

Floor : to baffle (someone) completely; to confuse. 

Out of one's mind : having lost control of one's mental faculties. 
Earful : gossip, especially of an intimate or scandalous nature. 
Make out of : to interpret, to figure out, to think of. 

Lowdown : the true facts or relevant information about something. 
Make sense : be intelligible, justifiable, or practicable. 

Clear up : to make clear or understandable. 


Exercise; 

Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases ; 

go out of one's way put someone out go the extra mile 
find fault with someone floor out of one's mind 
earful make out of lowdown make sense 

clear up 


a. Can you ............. any sense ............... this note that Jeffrey left behind? 

b. I can't judge anything unless you give me the .............. on the situation. 

Co TU oietan to start saving early for higher education 

d. Here is another email from Steven - he wanted to .................. some misconceptions. 
e. Pence heard an ................... from senators last week as uncertainty mounted. 

f. I was taken off-guard - the question .................. me completely. 

g. How could you ................. this project? It met all of the requirements on the rubric. 
h. After yet another sleepless night, I'm starting to feel like I'm ............. with exhaustion. 
i. Suzy always .................... to make my birthday special. 

j. During Sara's stay in London, Mrs Mott .................. to be courteous to her. 

k. Would it .................... too much to let her visit you for a couple of hours? 


Answers 


Set (78) - We have to tap into the key problems 
Dialogue 


James : This report scratches the surface of the migration problem! The worse is yet to 
come. 

Peter : Simply because the people working on this issue are not up to scratch . We have to 
tap into the key problems in home countries. 


James : They say those people have to start their life here from scratch . 

Peter: Well, I am scratching my head why our authorities are not nipping the issue from 
the bud. 

James : Who knows! They may have been colluding with their leaders to create this mess! 


Vocabulary 


Scratch the surface : to deal with only a very small part of a subject or problem. 
Up to scratch : as good as what was expected; satisfactory or adequate. 

Tap into : to access a resource or object. 

From scratch : from the beginning. 

Scratch one's head : to show that one is puzzled, doubtful, or uncertain. 
Collude with : to cooperate in a secret or unlawful way. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases ; 


scratch the surface up to scratch tap into 
from scratch scratch one's head collude with 
a. Central banks have been accused of making plans to ................. one another in order to 


control the world economy. 

b. We had only two weeks to tour the country which was hardly enough time to 
c. His decision to pull the plug on the lucrative program has everyone ................... 

d. It's completely ruined, so we'll have to ................... 

e. We'll have to bring the house ..................... before we sell it. 

f. The challenge for all of us is to ................... these gifts and use them for our benefit and for 
all mankind. 


Answers 


Set (79) - Let's split the difference 
Dialogue 


Maggie : We have been falling out a lot recently - I think it's time we clear it up. Let's 
get everything out of our chests and have a heart-to-heart talk. 

John : I will do provided you don't hold anything back . What really matters is to get 
things straight and avoid getting into such arguments later on. 


Maggie: Alright, your constant tangential remarks are trying my patience . 

John : What about your leading questions ? Don't you see that you always try to get me 
cornered? 

Maggie : Well, let's split the difference . You don't meddle in my private affairs nor do I 
in yours. 


Vocabulary 


Fall out : have an argument; to be at odds. 

Clear up : to alleviate tension in a particular situation. 

Get something out of one's chest : unburden oneself; tell what's bothering you. 
Hear-to-heart : candidly, intimately. 

Hold back : to conceal, to hide. 

Get something straight : to make a situation clear reaching an understanding. 
Tangential : only slightly related to what you are doing or discussing. 

Try one's patience : to annoy one by continued unwanted behavior. 

Leading question : a question that prompts or encourages the answer wanted. 
Get someone cornered : to make someone talk to you when they have been trying to avoid 
this. 

Split the difference : to find and agree upon the point halfway. 

Meddle : to interfere in something that is not one's concern. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases; 


fall out clear up get something out of one's chest 
hear-to-heart hold back get something straight 
tangential try one's patience 


leading question get someone cornered 
split the difference meddle 


a. Apparently, Gina .............. with Dave last week, and now they're not talking to each other 
at all. 

b. She asked me when I was going to take her out on a date, and I was taken aback at such a 
c. Sometimes you have to .................. your anger and tears and walk away. 

d. Let's ...... one thing ........... . I’m the boss and I tell you what to do. 

e. See your GP about treatment options to help them to ........... more quickly. 

f. Won't you give up this nasty habit of ......................... in front of strangers? 

g. I had spent two months worrying about it and I was glad to ................. 

h. The matter you raise is rather ................... to this discussion. 

i. You have to be more sensible - no more ................. in others' affairs. 

j. It’s time Jessie became a bit punctual - her constant lateness is ................ 

k. Nothing like a ...................... talk in making peace among lovers. 


Answers 


Set (80) - You took the words right out of my mouth! 
Dialogue 


Mike : This report is too long! It's has to be boiled down into two pages. 
Jackie : You took the words right out of my mouth ! I had the same observation. 
Mike : Then; the ball is in your court , darling. 


Jackie : What do you mean? Why don't you bring it back to its original owner, Kathy? She 
claims that she's a ball of fire . She has got her nose up in the air! 

Mike : Kathy pales in comparison to you - you're literally the backbone of this 
department. 


Vocabulary 

Boil down: to simplify, summarize, or shorten. 

Take the words out of someone's mouth : say something someone else was going to say 
The ball is in someone's court : to be someone else's move, play, or turn. 

A ball of fire : a person full of energy and enthusiasm. 

Pale in comparison : to seem less impressive or important when compared to someone or 
something else. 

Backbone : the part of something that makes it successful or strong. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases; 


boil down backbone 
take the words out of someone's mouth 
the ball is in someone's court pale in comparison 
a ball of fire 
a. It's not Daniel's fault the deal isn't finished, he made the last offer. .................. Harry's 
— n now 
b. The problem .................. to one thing - lack of money. 
c. Farming and cattle-raising are the ........................ of the country's economy. 
d. YOU serre TD. earranan — I think she looks gorgeous, too! 
e. I thought I was badly treated but my experiences .................. with yours. 
f. I always knew that Lauren would grow up to be successful—she was a real ..................... as 
a kid. 


Answers 


Set (81) - I had better back out of this commitment 
Dialogue 


Mike : It's time I put my cards on the table ; I have no intention of marrying her. 

Jackie : Didn't you say that you would move mountains to be with her? 

Mike: That was a thing of the past . 

Jackie : I'm not siding with her, but the fact that you're wishy-washy will leave you 


holding the bag someday. 

Mike : Honestly I have no guts to take responsibility. I had better back out of this 
commitment before I'm trapped in marriage forever. 

Jackie : Go away! You're such a wimp ! 


Vocabulary 

Put one's cards on the table : be open and honest, reveal one's intentions. 
Move mountains : to do or achieve something that is incredibly difficult. 

A thing of the past : a thing that no longer happens or exists. 

Side with : to favor or support one position in a dispute. 

Wishy-washy : (adj) having no definite opinion; unable to decide. 

Leave someone holding the bag : to put someone in an awkward position, leave someone 
else to take blame. 

Guts : courage; bravery. 

Back out of : to withdraw from. 

Trapped : to be caught in. 

A wimp : (noun) spineless, non-assertive person. 


Exercise; 
Fill in the gaps with the correct phrases; 


put one's cards on the table move mountains 

a thing of the past side with wishy-washy 
leave someone holding the bag guts 

back out of trapped a wimp 


a. The world's our atlas if we have the .............. to flip a coin and take a chance. 

b. She could not, in good conscience, ...................... her deal with him 

c. Rescuers used a special device for finding people ................ collapsed buildings. 

d. It was the only country to ............ the rebel group, offering them military and financial aid. 
e. Although there are certainly a lot of positives to homeschooling, none of them matter if you 
feel ................. about your decision. 

f. After the accident, he just vanished and ......................... 

g. I'm afraid I'm .................... when it comes to climbing up ladders. 

hi. His fans... siehe to catch as many of his performances as possible 

i. In today's society, it certainly seems like manners are becoming ................. 

j. I would have a confrontation with him and ........................... 


Answers 


Set (82) - Hold yourself together! 
Dialogue 


Jerry : Did you see the doctor? Is your sister out of the woods ? 

Sarah : Oh Jerry! I'm at my wit ends ; I'm afraid she's going from bad to worse - it has 
been two hours! 

Jerry: Snap out of it ! She'll be fine. I'm sure she'll. 


Sarah : I'm really going into pieces : I can't help being worried sick about her. You know 
she's at death's door. 

Jerry : Oh dear! Hold yourself together ! You just need to pray for her and keep a stiff 
upper lip. 

Sarah : Look look! Why are the doctors in a huddle ? She must have passed away! 


Vocabulary 


Out of the woods : no longer in danger, in the clear. 

At one's wit ends : frantic, anxious; not knowing what to do next. 

Go from bad to worse : from a bad state or condition to a worse condition. 

Snap out of it : to stop experiencing something unpleasant or stop behaving in a negative 
way. 

Go into pieces : to become unable to think clearly and control your emotions. 
Worried sick : Extremely anxious. 

At death's door: to be seriously ill. 

Hold oneself together : To calm oneself down and begin to think or act appropriately. 
Keep a stiff upper lip : to remain stoic during difficult situations. 

In a huddle : conferring confidentially. 


Exercise 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases: 


out of the woods at one's wit ends go from bad to worse 

snap out of it go into pieces worried sick at death's door 

hold oneself together keep a stiff upper lip in a huddle 

a. I know you're stressed out, but you need to ................... and get this report done! 

b. Despite all of the hardships he faced, John always ...................... and didn't let anything 
bother him. 

c. We are not ................. suse. but we have been thrown a lifeline. 

d. Poor Aunt Jenny! She ..................... at the funeral. 

e. I was depressed, and I couldn't ................... without a long vacation. 

f. I'm already .................... , So if this train gets delayed too, I'm going to scream. 

g. Contrary to expectation; Things ......................ssssss. in a matter of days. 

h. You must be ...................... about me by now, I'm sorry I wasn't able to write or call you 
earlier. 

i. The team went ....................... at half-time to discuss their tactics. 

j. The family dog was ........................... for three days, and then it finally died. 


Answers ; 


Set (83) - Tell me about it! 
Dialogue 


Rob : The story seems to be far-fetched , unreal; yet it happened. 

Edie : I'm afraid it's one of those stories that smooth-talking snake-oil salesmen employ to 
take people for a ride . 

Rob: Not at all! The person who told it is as true as steel - she has never stretched the 


truth . It’s Rebecca! 

Edie: You don't say ! Rebecca literally lives in the fantasy world . 
Rob : Well, I could be wrong, but I never witnessed her telling lies! 
Edie : Don't go hard on yourself, dude! Tell me about it ! 


Vocabulary 


Far-fetched : unlikely and unconvincing; implausible. 

Snake oil : a valueless or fraudulent cure, remedy, or solution. 

Take someone for a ride : to deceive or cheat someone. 

As true as steel : very loyal and dependable. 

Stretched the truth : to say something that is not completely honest in order to make 
someone or something seem better than it really is. 

You don't say : used to express amazement or disbelief. 

Fantasy world : something existing solely in the imagination (but often mistaken for reality) 
Tell me about it : a way of stating that they're talking about something you know very well 
or agree with. 


Exercise 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases : 


far-fetched snake oil take someone for a ride 
as true as steel stretched the truth You don't say! 
fantasy world tell me about it 


a. Here Rod continues his struggles in a .................. he's created, this time pursuing dark 
wizard Malraun and encountering an army of evil in the process. 

b. While some of his tools are a little ................ , many are actual tools of the trade. 

c. Through all my troubles, my husband has been ........................ 

d. A: "Going on vacation with three kids is a lot of work." B: "...............usuesuessssse. " 

e. He was accused of s.es about how much he had helped in the project. 

f. Some kelp products are ................... , but the good ones promote plant growth 

g. A: "My wife's cousin is the starting quarterback for the New England Patriots." B: 


h. It's not pleasant to find out you've been ...................... by someone you trusted. 


Answers ; 


Set (84) - You double-crosser! Quit playing with fire 
Dialogue 


Mike : Her lifestyle as a tightwad had given her a handsome bank account and no one to 
share it with! 

Luna : On top of that she's on the verge of kicking the bucket ! Go figure! 

Mark: I should make use of this opportunity and tie the knot at her. And then, I end up 


the sole heir and come into all her fortune. 

Luna : You double-crosser ! Quit playing with fire . 
Mark : Did I slip up or anything? 

Luna : You just keep it up and see what happens!! 


Vocabulary 


Tightwad : (adj) a mean or miserly person; stingy; Scrooge. 

Kick the bucket : to die; to pass away. 

Make use of : to benefit from. 

Tie the knot : to get married (to each other). 

Sole heir : the person who inherits the whole heritage. 

Come into : to inherit; to receive money as a result of a relative's death. 
Double-crosser : (adj) traitor; disloyal. 

Play with fire : to do something that could cause you trouble. 

Slip up : to make a careless error. 

Keep it up : Just keep acting that way and see what happens to you. 


Exercise 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases : 


tightwad kick the bucket make use of tie the knot 
sole heir come into double-crosser play with fire 
slip up keep it up 
a. Some people are born lucky! Mike .................. an enormous inheritance! 
b. They often ..................... when it came to spelling because of the heavy workload. 
c. Moshweshwe now presented himself as .................... to a line of landholders 
d. There's no point in asking Joe to pay for it - he's a real ..................... 
e. When the old girl finally .................... there was no mention of yours truly in the will. 
f. They were educated enough to .................. further training. 
s WO oseettoe votis eed in a little chapel on the Arkansas border. 
h. I'll make sure that dirty .................... never works in this town again, if it's the last thing I 
do. 
i. Jen swears she's being safe when she experiments with drugs, but I think she's 


Set (85) - Enough of these prompt replies! 
Dialogue 


David : Look, Tom, everything is going fine here - don't rock the boat ! 
Tom : As if I was the only one here! Why don't talk to those spoiled brats ? 
David: Enough of these prompt replies ! Remember! A still tongue makes a wise head . 


Tom : Let's put our cards on the table - I'm truly fed up because of this double standard 
treatment. 

David : Cut it out ! You're a true pain in the neck ! What did you just say? 

Tom : I was saying I had to drop the matter, anyway! 


Vocabulary 


Rock the boat : to do or say something that might endanger a stable situation or upset the 
status quo. 

Spoiled brats : badly-behaved children. 

Prompt reply : quick answers. 

A still tongue makes a wise head : It is much wiser to speak only when it is appropriate. 
Double standard : a rule or principle which is unfairly applied in different ways to different 
people or groups. 

Cut it out : stop doing this. 

A pain in the neck : someone or something that is very annoying. 

Drop the matter : to cease discussing or dwelling upon something. 


Exercise 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases : 


rock the boat spoiled brat prompt reply 

a still tongue makes a wise head double standard cut it out 

a pain in the neck drop the matter 

a. He behaved like a .................... , his power unchecked and uncontrolled. 

b. I would appreciate a .................... so that I can take action immediately. 

c. Writing long essays on uninteresting topics is ...................... 

d. Look, we can't afford a new car right now, so just let the .................. already! 

e. Sue: "Why, I think you have a crush on Mary!" Tom: "................. I" 

f. She argued that society applies a ....................... in dealing with women who commit 
adultery. 


g. She was told to keep her mouth shut and not .................... 
h. Don't chatter about whatever comes to your mind. .................. eese 


Answers ; 


Set (86) - I'm kicking myself for leaving her 
Dialogue 


Charlie : It's been three years since we broke up, but I still can't seem to put her out of 
my head! 

Steven : Weird! You kept saying that she used to be double-faced and stabbed you in the 
back! Have you changed you mind already? 

Charlie: Actually, I wouldn't put it past her once more after that incident! But deep 


down , I still feel deep affection for her!! 

Steven : Boy! You're shooting yourself on the foot ! Come on! Put yourself together - are 
you aware of the consequences of what you say? 

Charlie : Honestly; I'm kicking myself for leaving her. 

Steven : Oh! You're such a headache ! You'll send me to the loony bin. 


Vocabulary 

Put someone/something out of one's head : to make an effort to forget or stop thinking 
about someone or something. 

Double-faced : (adj) tending to say one thing and do another; deceitful. 

Stab someone in the back : betray someone. 

I wouldn't put it past (someone) : you would not be surprised if they did it. 

Deep down : in one's inmost feelings, despite appearances to the contrary. 

Feel deep affection for someone : to love. 

Shooting oneself on the foot : to foolishly harm one's own cause. 

Kick oneself : be annoyed with oneself for doing something foolish or missing an opportunity. 
A headache : someone or something annoying; a hassle. 


Exercise 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases : 


put someone/something out of one's head a headache 
double-faced stab someone in the back 

wouldn't put it past (someone) deep down 

feel deep affection for kick oneself 

shooting oneself on the foot 


a. It was very competitive, with everyone .................. eese 

b. I was happy on the outside, but ................... I was devastated 

c. Jack has a long record of offences! I ....................... to slip something into the drinks. 
d. I guess we had better give up already - trying to persuade him is a real ...... 

e. I immediately regretted having said this — I could have ...................... 


f. She eem that country and its people. 
g. You need to .......... that idea right ....................... —it will only bring us trouble. 
h. I don't think you have to go into business with Carl. He's a ......... boy. 


Answers ; 


Set (87) - He's getting hold of the wrong end of the stick! 
Dialogue 


Kathy : Oh, you can't believe a word that guy says—he's full of hot air . 

Jenny : But he's rolling in money ! He thinks people believe him hook, line and sinker. 
Kathy: I had his number from the start - He's as sly as a fox ! Period. 

Jenny : Do you think he's getting off on the wrong foot with that speech? Or probably 


he's getting hold of the wrong end of the stick ! 

Kathy : He's doing that deliberately . I bet he's playing the victim to win sympathy and 
attention. 

Jenny : Aha! Now I got what he was getting at ! 


Vocabulary 


Hot air : lies, exaggerations, or nonsense. 

Rolling in money : very rich. 

Hook line and sinker : without question or doubt. 

Have someone's number : know what kind of person someone is. 

Sly as a fox : exceptionally clever, cunning, or shrewd, especially in devious or underhanded 
ways. 

Get off on the wrong foot : make a bad start. 

Get (hold of) the wrong end of the stick : to misunderstand something. 
Deliberately: purposefully; intentionally. 

Play the victim : a person that always pretends to be the underdog. 

Get at : to imply something; to hint. 


Exercise 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases: 


hotair  getat rolling in money hook line and sinker 
have someone's number sly asafox get off on the wrong foot 
deliberately play the victim 

get (hold of) the wrong end of the stick 


a. Oh, don't worry — I won't let him cheat me. I ...................... sss 

b. Once we get this plan underway, we'll be ................... in no time! 

c. She lifted her chin in a gesture that ................. exposed the line of her throat. 

d. Their relationship had .................... , but the bond between Packer and Singleton grew 
stronger over time. 

e. I thinkI ...................... maybe she was pointing out someone else, not me. 

f. There is no harm to .................... as long as your good will is there. 

g. She may come off as nothing but smiles and sunshine, but trust me—she's ................ ! 
h. His promises turned out to be so much .................... 

i. Will you get to the point? I don't know what you're ...................... 

j. The moment I met my wife, I fell for her ............................ 


Answers ; 


Set (88) - Should we sleep on this as well? 
Dialogue 


George : That guy always dominates the class discussion with his rambling and inane 
thoughts like he's some genius. 

Jane : I know! No one seems to cut him down to size ! His behavior is the pits . 

George: Plus, he has made it to the next year by the skin of his teeth. Should we sleep 


on this as well? 

Jane : Absolutely not! Unless he changes his tune, I'm going to give him a taste of his own 
medicine. 

George : Put him out of your mind! He's not worth it . 


Vocabulary 


Inane : (adj) lacking sense or meaning; silly. 

Cut someone down to size : to show someone that they are not as clever or important as 
they think. 

The pits : the worst, anything that is very bad. 

Make it : to succeed in doing something. 

By the skin of one's teeth : by a very narrow margin; only just. 

Sleep on something : think about, consider, decide later. 

Worth it : be worth the time, money, effort, risk, etc. you have spent/taken doing something. 


Exercise 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases: 


inane cut someone down to size the pits 
make it by the skin of one's teeth sleep on something 
worth it 


a. Oh man, my car wouldn't start this morning—I just made it here ................. 

b. The old couple likes to act ............... by dancing around in front of the children. 

c. I worked as a telemarketer one summer, and it was ...................... 

d. This tool set cost me an entire paycheck, but it has been ............. —['ve already used it for 
six different projects. 

e. Someone should ............................ ! He's going too far! 

f. I'm still not sure if I'm ready to spend that much money. Can I ............ it? 

g. I can't believe we ........................ —I thought for sure that we would miss the flight! 


Answers ; 


Set (89) - Better late than never 
Dialogue 


George : I wish I read this book long before - How did I let it go unnoticed ? 
Jane : Don’t beat yourself up ! Better late than never . 

George: It's no exaggeration to say that this book is worth its weight in gold. 
Jane : Is it? I’m getting curious! Do you mind if I borrow it for a while ? 


George : I'm afraid not. Don't get me wrong but the topics raised in it are over your head - 
If you read it on your own, you may lose it . 

Jane : Hand it over to me already! You're underestimating my intellectual capabilities. 
Aren't you? 

George: Far from it. That's out of the question ! 


Vocabulary 


Go unnoticed : to not be seen or noticed. 

Beat (oneself) up : to continually criticize or question oneself, usually about something that 
one cannot change. 

Better late than never : it is better to do something or arrive after the expected time than 
not do it or arrive at all. 

Worth its weight in gold : so useful, helpful, or valuable. 

For a while : for some time. 

Get someone wrong : to misunderstand. 

Lose it : to become deranged or mentally disturbed. 

Underestimate : to rate something lower than its real/actual value. 

Out of the question : not allowed; not permitted. 


Exercise 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases: 


go unnoticed beat (oneself) up better late than never 
worth its weight in gold for a while get someone wrong 
lose it underestimate out of the question 

a. If his sudden wealth had ........................ , he wouldn't have been caught. 

b. The baby was quiet .................... , then burst out crying. 


C. You can't go to Florida this spring. We can't afford it. It's ................... 
d. Oh, honey, I know you're upset about failing the driver's license test, but try not to 


RS too much. 

e. You've ............ him........ —I know he seems gruff, but he's a total sweetheart. 

f. Observers of black swans tend to overestimate the analyzable and ..................... the non- 
explainable. 

g. After two weeks, I finally got a return phone call from that company. .................. ,lguess. 
h. She used to turn heads wherever she went, but I think she's .............. a little as she's aged. 
i. A computer system that didn't crash all the time would .................... around here! 


Answers ; 


Set (90) - Where is the common sense in that? 
Dialogue 


Suzan : My mom raised a stink when the store refused to accept her return without a 
receipt. 

Josef : She shouldn't have! No receipts no returns; that's a simple rule of thumb . 

Suzan: Really! Where is the common sense in that? They know her very well. She's one of 


their most loyal customers - That's why she was offended . 

Josef : Well, I don't want to be judgmental , but well-respected shops aren't supposed to 
go hard with their customers. 

Suzan : That's right. After long argument, the seniors stepped in and helped us. 

Josef : Yeah; I'd say ! It's all because of these greenhorn sales people. 


Vocabulary 


Raise a stink : to be very vocal in one's displeasure; to make a scene. 

Rule of thumb : an easily learned and easily applied procedure or standard, based on 
practical experience. 

Common sense : sensibility; good sense and sound judgment. 

Offended : resentful or annoyed, typically as a result of a perceived insult. 

Judgmental : (adj) forming opinions of people and situations very quickly. 

Go hard with : to be difficult, problematic, or unpleasant for someone. 

I'd say : itis my estimate or opinion. 

Greenhorn : à person who is new to or inexperienced at a particular activity. 


Exercise 

Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases : 

raise a stink rule of thumb common sense offended 

judgmental go hard with I'd say greenhorn 

a. Knowing the state of the rails, though, it'll only take half an inch to stop the trains from 
running, so the chances are fair to good, .................. 


b. I questioned him without trying to be .................. but the hurt tone was definitely there. 

DM Wc is to leave at least 18 inches below a towel ring so a hand towel can hang 
freely. 

d. One of the customers is .................... about the service charge we included on his bill. 

e. If these people play fair and use discretion and .................... , they shall have my full 
support 

f. There are step-by-step instructions to help you if you are a ..................... 

g. It will .................... John if he doesn't realize that Tommy is only interested in him for his 
money. 

h. I felt a little ................. by their lack of respect. 


Answers ; 


Set (91) - You're barking up the wrong tree, dude! 
Dialogue 


David : Hey man! Won't you grab a bite before you leave? What's the hurry? 

Stewart : Mum's the word - I'm on a diet and I'm trying to avoid any food that's out of 
season . 

David: That's a hogwash ! Your problem isn't food. What you need is food for thought . 


Stewart : We had better not wash our dirty linen in public ! I suppose. 

David : You chump ! What are you driving at ? 

Stewart : Your crazy cravings! your sweet tooth ! You're barking up the wrong tree , 
dude! AII you need is a bit of workout . 


Vocabulary 


Grab a bite : to get something to eat. 

Mum’s the word : (as a request or warning) say nothing; don't reveal a secret. 

Out of season : not grown or available at the time of year in question. 

Hogwash : nonsense. 

Food for thought : ideas that are worth considering. 

Wash one's dirty linen in public : to talk to other people or in front of other people about 
personal things that should be kept private. 

Chump : à foolish or easily deceived person. 

Drive at something : to try to explain or say something. 

Sweet tooth : a great liking for sweet-tasting foods. 

Be barking up the wrong tree : be pursuing a mistaken or misguided line of thought or 
course of action. 

Workout : exercise. 


Exercise 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases: 


grab a bite mum’s the word out of season 
hogwash food for thought workout 

wash one's dirty linen in public chump 

drive at something sweet tooth 

be barking up the wrong tree 


a. My uncle reads the newspaper to get some .............. about the current on-goings in the 
world. 

b. Now, I don't want anyone to know that I'm pregnant yet, so .............. 

C. A typical morning .............. consists of a 12-kilometer paddle, a 10k run, and weight 
training. 

d. If you think I'll help you cheat, you're definitely ....................... ! 

e. There are two lodges for skiers to rest, warm-up, and ................ to eat. 

f. Pass lemon squares for those indulgent diners with a ......................... 

g. What exactly are you ................... with a critical statement like that? 

h. We shouldn't ....................... and if I was in his position, I'd say nothing at all. 

i. After clearing the final fence, the young ................. took the WRONG turning. 

j. All this stuff about poisons in the water supply is a load of ................. , 

k. The restaurant uses local produce, and menu changes if something is ............ 


Answers ; 


Set (92)- I was on the edge of my seat all along! 
Dialogue 


Jessie : What a spine-chilling movie! I was on the edge of my seat all along! 
Martin : So was I! I was shook-up as well - It gave me the jitters ! 
Jessie: That ruthless giant wiped out tens of people. I caught on that he would be the 


villain the first scene he appeared. 

Martin : He bumped off all of them without blinking an eye ! 
Jessie : What made him go berserk in your opinion? 

Martin : The rats, of course. It’s no-brainer . 


Vocabulary 

Spine-chilling : (adj) terrifying, thrilling. 

On the edge of one's seat : in nervous suspense. 

Shook-up : nervously upset : agitated. 

The jitters : anxiety, nervousness. 

Wipe out : to kill. 

Catch on : to understand. 

Bump off : to kill. 

Without blinking an eye : not showing any reaction to something, especially to something 
strange or shocking. 

Go berserk : to become very angry, crazy, and violent. 

No-brainer : something that requires or involves little or no mental effort. 


Exercise 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases: 


spine-chilling on the edge of one's seat shook-up 
the jitters wipe out catch on bump off 
without blinking an eye go berserk no-brainer 


. The Great Depression and Dust Bowl ............... millions of people financially. 
. If you ask me, it's a ................ . Of course you should accept the job. 

They tried to .......... her ......... , but she was too clever and got away. 

SHE e damned eae and began shouting at everybody on the platform. 

. Thanks for explaining that concept to me—I think I'm .............. now. 

. Be careful—guys like that will kill you ....................... sss 

. He just got a foreclosure notice, so he's all .................. right now. 

. The tabloids took up the call and printed the ............ news in bold type. 

i. It's hook me up too, I still have .................. 

j. I've been ......................... waiting for my acceptance letter. 


amognonre 


i 


Answers ; 


Set (93) - Put your best foot forward 
Dialogue 


Thomas : I wonder if I can get my own car before I lose my head ! I've had enough of 
these irritating jam-packed buses. 

Martin : I told you over and over to start your own business, do your best to make a go of 
it and rest assured you will be on easy street . 

Thomas: Yeah; I need some guts! I'm fed up with the dog's life - Why don't you become my 


partner? 

Martin : Excuse me Thomas! You've got commitment issue - Simply you can't stick to your 
guns! I will say it boldly; you're a quitter! You just end up on skid row ! 

Thomas : This time is different! It's going to be the turning point in my life. 

Martin : Then; put your best foot forward . 


Vocabulary 


Lose one's head : to lose one's composure and act emotionally or irrationally. 

Jam-packed : overcrowded; full. 

Make a go of : to attempt to achieve success with something. 

On easy street : having a pleasant, secure life. 

A dog's life : a life that is difficult, unpleasant, or boring. 

Stick to one's guns : refuse to compromise or change. 

Turning point : a time at which a decisive change in a situation occurs, especially one with 
beneficial results. 

On skid row : a life marked by poverty and squalid circumstances. 

Put your best foot forward : embark on an undertaking with as much effort and 
determination as possible. 


Exercise 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases: 


lose one's head jam-packed make a go of 
on easy street dog's life stick to one's guns 
turning point put one's best foot forward on skid row 


a. The box office success of his first movie put him and his family ................ 

b. It's amazing that, after nearly five years ................. , he's now one of the biggest names in 
show business. 

c. Winning that game was the .................... of the team's season. 

d. You whipper-snappers think you've got a bright future ahead of you, but it's a ................. ,I 
tell you! 

e. I really admire Jess for ....................... during college, and not submitting to the peer 
pressure of those around her to drink or do drugs. 

f. You really need to ......................... in the interview if you want to get this job. 

g. You need to calm down before you talk to Larry. You don't want to ................... sss. before 
finding out his side of the story. 

h. His room was ...................... with fruit, flowers, gifts and posters. 

i. She was determined to .......................... her programming business. 


Answers ; 


Set (94) - This time they will sink or swim 
Dialogue 


Thomas : Despite a stellar cast, the film turned out to be a real train wreck . 
Martin : Why don't they have a go at a comeback ? This time they will sink or swim. 
Thomas: Do you think they have what it takes ? That film is probably their swan song. 


Martin : Do you think they are going to the dogs ? 
Thomas : Who knows? I heard they're recruiting some has-been performer who may save 
the day. 


Vocabulary 


Stellar : (adj) featuring or having the quality of a star performer or performers. 
Train wreck : a major or total failure, disaster, or catastrophe. 

Have a go at : to try, often after others have failed. 

Comeback : an attempt to reclaim a respected position, be successful again. 
Sink or swim : fail or succeed by your own efforts. 

Have what it takes : any ability for a job; courage. 

Swan song : final appearance. 

Go to the dogs : something is becoming worse than it normally was. 
Has-been : person once popular but no longer in public favor. 


Exercise 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases : 


stellar train wreck have a go at 
comeback sink or swim have what it takes 
swan song go to the dogs has-been 


a. The pastrami offering at Langer's Deli is a ................... example of hot sandwich 
achievement. 

b. I thought the recipe in the book looked good and we shall have ............... it ourselves. 

c. This building turned out to be the ...................... of Victorian architecture. 

d. This project has become an absolute ................... . We've wasted so much time and money 
already, I don't know how we'll make up the losses. 

e. This firm's .....................ss since the new management took over. 

f. She's pretty talented—I think she might .................... to become a Hollywood actress. 

g. The young actor constantly sought media attention because he feared becoming a 
— dd ssipeens too early in his career. 

h. Now that we've bought the farm, we'll have to make a go of it, ................... 

i. The team was trailing after the first half, but they made a ................. and won in the second 
half. 


Answers ; 


Set (95) - It's either feast or famine! 
Dialogue 


Jessie : Yesterday two hundred showed up at the fair, today two dozen - it's either feast 
or famine ! 

Jane : Bear in mind that David has got lots of fans! If he was here, thousands would be 
around. 


Jessie: Good idea! But do you David would string along with us through thick and thin 
? 


Jane : Should I give him a ring now? 
Jessie : Sure! The sooner the better ! 
Jane : Look who is there. That's Mary. Isn't she? It's a small world ? 


Vocabulary 


Show up : to arrive. 

Either feast or famine : either too much or too little, too many or too few. 

String along with : stay with or accompany a person or group. 

Through thick and thin : under all circumstances, no matter how difficult. 

Give someone a ring : to call someone on the telephone. 

The sooner the better : it should be done as soon as possible. 

It's a small world : used to express surprise at meeting an acquaintance or discovering a 
personal connection in a distant place or an unexpected context. 


Exercise 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases: 


show up either feast or famine string along with 
through thick and thin give someone a ring 
the sooner the better It's a small world! 


a. Lucy is my right arm - She has stuck with me ...................... 
hmc tonight, and we'll work out the details. 

c. Mike is getting more and more indifferent! I invited him for eight o'clock, but he didn't 
P Ma ia is until nine-thirty. 

d. Freelance projects always seem to be ........................ , unfortunately—this line of work is 
very unpredictable. 

e. I found a copy of my novel at a used bookstore in Paris. ..................... ,isn't it? 

f. A new candidate will probably have to be found, ....................... esses 

g. Okay. I will .................... you this time, but I don't know about the future. 


Answers ; 


Set (96) - Stop milking it for heaven's sake! 
Dialogue 


Jessie : I bent over backwards for you, and you showed no thanks! 

Jane : Did you? I wonder when will you grow out of your wheeling and dealing ? 

Jessie: You insist on your being ungrateful! I went out of my way to take care of you while 
you were sick! 


Jane : Stop milking it for heaven's sake! How many time should I return this favor? 

Jessie : Come on! All I need is attention and recognition. 

Jane : Well; I'll make it up for you. But I'm against the concept of you scratch my back 
and I'll scratch yours! 


Vocabulary 

Bend over backwards : to work very hard to accomplish something. 

Grow out of : become too mature to retain (a childish habit). 

Wheel and deal : to operate or manipulate for one's own interest. 

Go out of one's way : to try especially hard to do something good or helpful. 

Milk it : to try to get as much of something from someone else. 

Make it up : to do something good for someone you have upset, in order to become friends 
with them again. 

You scratch my back and I scratch yours : used to tell someone that if they help you, you 
will help them. 


Exercise 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases : 


bend over backwards grow out of wheel and deal 

go out of one's way milk it make it up 

you scratch my back and I scratch yours 

a. The entire staff really needs to .................... while the CEO is visiting our office. 

b. They found a little bit of celebrity when their book was published a couple years ago, and 
they've been ................. ever since. 

c. I'm sorry I missed your game. How about ............... to you with some ice cream? 

d. Thanks for the file. Here's your money-............... sse , remember? 

e. I thought she would have ...................... temper tantrums by now. 

f. You need to thank Monica—she really ....................... to get you this job interview. 

g. You need to cool it with the ......................ssssss. and just let the process work as it is 


supposed to. You'll be judged on your qualifications, not who you know. 


Answers ; 


Set (97) - One swallow doesn't make a summer! 
Dialogue 


Peter : How embarrassing! Did I ever put my foot in it —I just congratulated Sarah's 
sister on being pregnant. She isn't. 

Alice: You don't say! Haven't you heard the proverb that says “look before you leap "? 
Peter : She just walked away - I wish the ground would have swallowed me ! 


Alice : Never mind; I'll straighten it out. But make sure you don't screw it up once more. 
Peter : I'll have to apologize to her as soon as possible or do her a big favor - You know; 
one swallow doesn't make a summer ! 

Alice: Fine then! You don't have to go hard on yourself anymore. 


Vocabulary 

Put one's foot in it : to unintentionally say something foolish, tactless, or offensive. 

Look before you leap : think of the consequences before you act. 

Wish the ground would swallow someone : to wish one could have an escape or some 
instant relief from being mortified or extremely embarrassed. 

Screw up : to completely mismanage or mishandle a situation. 

One swallow doesn't make a summer : a single fortunate event does not mean that what 
follows will also be good. 


Exercise 

Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases: 

put one's foot in it look before you leap 

Wish the ground would swallow someone screw up 
one swallow doesn't make a summer 


a. Hershel just asked me out in the middle of class in front of everyone. I 
b. 1 iiec tes the cake when I forgot to add eggs to it. 

C. If you deceive your boss now, what do you think will happen if he finds out about it? I mean, 
———— ! 

d. A lot of things went right for us this year, but .................. eese —we still have a long 
ways to go before our finances are back in order. 

e. He just tends to ................. esses when he's forced to speak for too long, so try to get 
him off stage as soon as possible. 


Answers ; 


Set (98) - He doesn't want to play the game 
Dialogue 


Allan: I'll send one of my strong men around to him tomorrow to tighten the screws on 
him. Then we'll see if he's still so sure he won't sign the contract. 
Jerry: Don't dare you! You're going to make a mess of the whole deal. 


Allan : He's going to sigh willingly or unwillingly . 

Jerry : What on earth is making him standing his ground after like this? 

Allan : He doesn't want to play the game because he observed our enthusiasm. 
Jerry : He'll give in sooner or later. 


Vocabulary 


Tighten the screws : exert strong pressure on someone. 

Don't dare you : used for telling someone not to do something, when you are warning them 
that you will be very angry if they do it. 

Make a mess of : ruin or spoil (something). 

Willingly or unwillingly : either by one's own will or against it. 

Stand one's ground : to hold to one's position; to refuse to give in. 

Not play that game : to refuse to adhere to, participate in, or be a part of what is expected 
or wanted by others, especially because one is suspicious. 

Give in : to cease fighting or arguing; admit defeat. 


Exercise 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases: 


tighten the screws don't dare you make a mess of 

willingly or unwillingly not play that game 

give in stand one's ground 

a. She should know that I'm going to bring the children ................... 

j a PO Oa touch that autographed baseball—it's worth a lot of money! 

c. Under the threat of a strike, the management .................... and agreed to reinstate annual 
pay increases for all employees. 

d. He kept offering me less money, but I .......................... and got the full asking price. 

Ge. po PP , Rob. If there's something wrong, just say it—don't just keep alluding to 
it passive aggressively. 

f. The bank has really started ........................... on me ever since I began missing my 
mortgage payments. 

g. I'm afraid the accounting department ......................... these numbers. We'll need to re-tally 


the entire ledger. 


Answers ; 


Set (99) - A big fish in a small pond! 
Dialogue 
Carl: Where's the head honcho ? Has he left yet? 


Kathy: Yeah, he has - the coast's clear ! Come on! Let's get going . 
Carl : Did you bring the burgers? I'm starving hungry . 


Kathy : Are you sure we'll get away with this? 

Carl : Stay loose ! It's all under control. I feel myself the big cheese here not that empty- 
headed nerd . 

Kathy : I see! You're literally a big fish in a small pond ! 


Vocabulary 

Head honcho : the boss; the person in charge of a place or an organization. 

The coast is clear : there is no danger of being observed or caught. 

Get going : to start taking some action. 

Starving hungry : very hungry. 

Get away with : escape blame, punishment, or undesirable consequences for (an act that is 
wrong or mistaken). 

Stay loose : to relax and stay calm; take it easy. 

Empty-headed : lacking intelligence or knowledge; foolish; brainless. 

Nerd : a foolish or contemptible person who lacks social skills or is boringly studious. 
A big fish in a small pond : A person who is important in a limited arena. 


Exercise 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases: 


head honcho the coast is clear get going 
starving hungry get away with stay loose 
empty-headed nerd a big fish in a small pond 

a. Who called this an ................... young girl - She's a pain in the neck! 


b. Let's stop by one of these shops; I'm .................... 

c. Ever since David was transferred to that village, he felt like .................... 

d. I have a playlist of music that I listen to that helps me ............ before a game. 

e. Come on, kids, let's .................... —the party starts in 20 minutes. 

f. That decision is above my pay grade. You'll have to ask the ................ 

g. You got lucky when you ran that red light. Next time you might not ................. it. 

h. Let's not hang out for long after dinner. I can't stand Steven's observations - He's such a 


LAS SOOT dS iet he climbed in through the window. 


Answers ; 


Set (100) - It's a dog-eat-dog world 
Dialogue 


Jack: You should think big , dear! Food, clothing, and shelter are the bare necessities of 
life. What about humanities and culture? 
Alice: But unless you bare your teeth , you'll end up the one who is left out . 


Jack : You're right! When James says it's a dog-eat-dog world, I don't blame him. 
Alice : Above all, only few are content to make a living by the sweat of their brow! 
Jack : You know what? The thought of this rat race gives me a lump in my throat! 


Vocabulary 

Think big : to be ambitious. 

Bare: the smallest or least possible. 

Bare one's teeth : to display an angry, violent, and/or threatening reaction to or against 
something or someone. 

Left out : not included in something. 

Do-eat-dog : a situation of fierce competition in which people are willing to harm each other 
in order to succeed. 

Make a living : to earn enough income to support oneself. 

By the sweat of their brow : through one's own efforts or hard work. 

Have a lump in one's throat : a feeling that one is unable to speak due to sadness, anxiety, 
or another strong emotion. 


Exercise 
Fill in the gaps with the appropriate phrases: 


think big bare bare one's teeth left out 
do-eat-dog make a living by the sweat of their brow 
a lump in one's throat 


a. Thad a ..................... as I watched the casket of the fallen soldier return home. 

b. It's clear that the company was ................... when they came up with the idea for this 
product. 

c. Don't expect this kind of consideration in the real world—it's ...................... out there. 

d. This pair of entrepreneurs has created a billion-dollar company ........................ 

e. Of course I felt ..................... when you guys went to the concert without me! 

f. There isn't much time, so I'll just give you the ................... details. 

ql Wieren to anyone who tries to take away my land. 

h. If you quit your job at the hospital, how on earth will you .......................... ? 


Answers ; 


Answers 

Set (1) 
a. pathetic b. count on c. how come d. hoax e. turned out 
f. swallow the bait g.getrid of h. keep his nose clean i. barked up the wrong tree. 
Set (2) 
a.skipit b.ataste of his own medicine c. treated/to d. No wonder 
e. let bygones be bygones f. played a trick on g. the talk of the town 
h. spill the beans i. let down 
Set (3 ) 
a. feel like two cents b. splurge c. born with silver spoons in their mouths 
d. loaded eœ. a drop in the ocean f. live within his means 
g. came down to earth h. broke 
Set (4 ) 
a. Get out of here b. shop around c. sky-high d. around the corner 
e. are fed up with f. cut corners g. makes/ excuses 

h. make both ends meet i. give/ solace 
Set (5 ) 
a. You're kidding b. put a stop to c. new due date d. take time off 
e. after all. f. do without g.turned/down h. down in the dumps 

i. cracking the whip j. on the pretext of k. hit the ceiling l.stepin m. foil/ plan 
Set (6 ) 
a. stick it out b. with pleasure c. trailer d. poured so much money down the drain 
e. prank f. put up with g. isn't really my cup of tea. h. rubbish i. do me a favor 
Set (7 ) 
a. cover up b. lest c. the villain of the piece d. goes around with 
e. whistleblower f. spread rumors g. slipped up h. You don't say 
i. the other way round j. the sooner the better k. You know what 1. ratted on 
Set (8 ) 
a. line of work b. a change ofair c. hard up d. Go for it 
e. stand on her own two feet f. racking my brain g.leeway h. give/ a hand 
i. boxed-in j. did his best k. had enough of 
Set ( 9) 
a. changed my mind b. nojoke c. pay off d. for good. e. drop out of 
f. tycoon g. making any sense h. picnic i. nitwit j. one way or another 
k. shortcuts/taken 1. backed me up 
Set (10 ) 
a. third party b. fair enough c. already d. bugged e. other than 

f. or else g.already h. Believe it or not i. give away j. give away 
k. already 1l. in her shoes m. out of my mind n. on earth 


Set (11) 
a. jack of all trades b. literally c. pass away d. odds and ends e. dependable 
f. Far from it g. serve the purpose h. butter up 


i. don't hold your breath j. out of town 
k. the lion's share l. have / in common 
Set (12 ) 
a. push it b. end up c. In retrospect d. run short of 
e. holds a grudge f. watch your words g. unless 
h. go easy on i. Go easyon j. a thing of the past 
Set (13 ) 
a. squawking b. to no avail c. mind your own business d. can't stand 
e. moaning f. overcast g. are bound to h. point out 
i. talk him round j. learn that the hard way. k. keep up with the Joneses 
Set (14 ) 
a. overtime b. get off the hook c. have a full plate 


d. saved the day e. deal with f. know it inside out g. take over 
h. clueless i. show you the ropes. j. never mind 
Set (15 ) 
a. dirty rat b. gullible c. worked up d. beyond our means 
e. was just pulling/ leg f. make fun of g. give up 
h. gone to extremes i. without doubt 
Set (16 ) 
a. a hard pill to swallow b. run down c. break-up d. near miss 


e. Let it ride f in no mood to g. absent-minded 

h. On top of that i. take action 

Set (17 ) 

a. OMG b. smelled a rat c. turn your stomach d. leave her alone 


e. vanished into thin air f. up to something g. snuck in 

h. slipped out i. now and then 

Set (18 ) 

a. all the same b. big-headed c. big deal (important) 

d. Big deal (contempt) œe. grease their palms f. loophole 

g. not a big deal h. leave itto me i. I bet. 

Set ( 19) 

a. settle down b. Cheerup c. make up my mind d. think outside the box 
e. comes my way f. Things are looking up g. don't mind h. cut out to be 

i. you've got a point there j. For the record k. pay dividends 

Set (20 ) 

a. a breeze b. illat ease c. assigned to d. am used to 

e. gave it his best shot f. think twice g. On behalf of 

h. bankon i. mess up 

Set (21) 

a. make up (create) b. make up (compensate) c. make up (form) 
d. make/up (reconcile) e. go too far f. have a knack for g. hangout h. tied up 

Set (22 ) 

a. well-intentioned b. keeping our fingers crossed c. gives me the creeps 

d. knock/out e. makea hit f. can't wait g. slipped my mind. h. lose face 

i. come to light j.jumpedthe gun k.sittight 1l. a bootlicker 

Set (23 ) 

a. crave b. cleared his mind. c. next-door d. day and night 

e. second to none f. to die for g. was dying for h. called on 

i. Speaking of j. What do you say k. jump at the chance 

Set (24 ) 

a. put my finger on it b. the cream ofthe crop c. brains d. pull strings 

e. make their own way f. fishy g. waste my breath h. hands are tied 

i. put up with j.judge a book by its cover k. too full of herself 

Set (25 ) 

a. pay for b. take revenge c. put me down d. making a laughingstock of 

e. get even f. fair's fair g. hurt your feelings 


Set (26 ) 

a. turned a blind eye to b. grumpy c. to crown it all 
d. out of date e. typically f. falsifying the facts 

g. takes/ages h. let alone 

Set (27 ) 


a. making a bundle b. in a row c. high-maintenance d. take advantage of 
e. out of this world f. has a heart of gold g. beat me to the punch h. went into business 
Set (28 ) 
a. divert attention from b. keen to c. playing the victim d. cover-up 
e. plain as day f. smoke and mirrors g. wasn't born yesterday 
h. had a finger in the pie i. see no further than the end of their own noses 
Set (29 ) 
a. go-getter b. not the end of the world c. a pat on the back 
d. go a long way e.getoutof f.beat g.in the same boat h. taken for a ride 
Set (30 ) 
a. count on b. heaven c. keeps his word d. look back e. fell apart 
f. fell apart g. go nuts h. let on i. dog's life 
j. Going back on your promise k. no bed of roses 


Set (31) 

a. to twiddle my thumbs b. stick my neck out c. top-notch 

d. back out of e. asking for trouble. f. stinks g. beg to differ 

h. fall off |i. washing my hands of j. Money doesn't grow on trees 

Set (32) 

a. dead-end b. knocked out c. knocked/ out 

d. knocked/ out e. knock/ out f. knock/ out g. junkie h. morbid 

Set (33 ) 

a. The heart of the matter b. flirt c. broke up d. turned/upside down 


e. sounds like f. black and blue g. cut from the same cloth 

h. teaching me a lesson i. break it up 

Set (34 ) 

a. kicked out b. sell yourself short c. went nowhere d. clean conscience 

e. come clean f. rat race g. bite off more than you can chew 

h. gets me down i. going around in circles j. simmer down k. take it easy 
Set (35 ) 

a. get carried away b. well worth c. keep you posted d. drop/a line 


e. big bucks f. a ballpark figure g. Give or take 


Set (36 ) 

a. have/on b. awkward positions c. give/ a break d. slipped/ mind 

e. all at once f. off the top of my head g. offhand h. back up i. brush up on 
Set (37 ) 


a. clear the air b. open up c. learn that the hard way d. on the edge 
e. no easy/simple matter f. wipes/out g. are doomed to h. mountain out of a molehill 
Set (38 ) 
a. out of the ordinary b. get through c. let me know d. get hold of 
e. out of order f. head over heels in love g. the big day 
h. leave him a message i. got him wrong 
Set (39 ) 
a. lose weight b. head is spinning c. ona diet d. lose my appetite 
e. strong-willed f. enough already g. stank h. Good for you 
i. grab a bite j. On second thought k. rotten 1. eat out 
Set (40 ) 
a. rest assured b. pocket money c. breakthrough d. Big deal e. on the horizon 
f. gone to the dogs g. upin theair h. winning streak i. foot the bill 
Set (41 ) 
a. first things first b. put forth c. fiddling while Rome burns d. in charge of 
e. pressed for time f.setup g. In the meantime h. race against time i. For your information 
Set (42 ) 
a. turned upside down  b.a blessing in disguise c. Contrary to expectations 
d. unshaken e. find out f. bring together g. every cloud has a silver lining 


h. get over it i. anymore 
Set (43 ) 
a. can't stand b. over my head c. throw up d. blew it 


e. get over here f. cut class g. turned the tables h. beside the point 
i. take sides j. slacking off k. messing around 
Set (44 ) 
a. feeling down b. going out with c. overstepped its bounds 
d. feed/ to e. came to his senses f. get it off (out) my mind 
g. shaking in my boots h. wiped out i. mess with 
Set (45 ) 
a. smooth things over b. get under your skin c. stands to reason 
d. shoot herself in the foot e. status quo f. bossing him around 
g. crack down h. put me on the spot i. have had it up to here with you 
j. adjust to k. in the true sense of the word 


Set (46 ) 

a. spoiled b. fell on deaf ears c. hit the nail on the head 

d. over and over again e. Get a load of f. Appearances can be deceiving 

g. gets a kick out of h. went out of control i. in stitches j. give in 

Set (47 ) 

a. those good old days b. track down c. yearn for d. lost touch 
e. hark back f. on the go g. tied down h. keep in touch with i. live it up 
jinarut k. come across l. touch base 

Set (48 ) 


a. fair-weather friend b. down to earth c.hititoff d. on and off 
e. well-off f. looked down their noses at g. steer clear of h. the other day 
i. gave me the cold shoulder 
Set (49 ) 
a. fill me in on b. odds with c. pushover d. see eye to eye 
e. stand up for yourself f. leads you around by the nose 
g. putting the screws on h. has a mind of her own i. cheat on 
Set (50 ) 
a. on the rocks b. on the same wavelength c. have a bun in the oven 
d. false alarm e. blow it up f. on shaky ground g. split up h. at fault 
Set (51) 
a. make time b. easier said than done c.from scratch d. jumped the gun 


e. lost his head f. one-track mind g. No hard feelings 

h. if the worst comes to the worst i. has a heart of gold. 

Set (52 ) 

a. sitting idly by b. no-brainer c. taking it out on 

d. a bit of a stretch e. cope with f. like pulling teeth g. lay out 
h. knows her stuff i. be worth my while 

Set (53 ) 


a. just what the doctor ordered b. can’t complain c. stick with 


d. get the ball rolling e. make a fool out of myself f. hit the jackpot 
g. make progress h. measure up 


Set (54 ) 

a. having a go b. Achilles heel c. penalty kick d. blew the final whistle 
e. counterattack f. missing the target g. lineup h. wide 

i. outswinger j. right wing k. top striker 1l. free kick 

Set (55 ) 

a. it takes two to tango b. took/ by storm c. given d. twisted my arm 
e. behind in f. keep track of g. It's a deal h. viral marketing 

i. teased j. cornered/ market 

Set (56 ) 

a. cutting off your nose to spite your face b. by a hair c. took place 

d. painted myself into a corner e. Not on my watch f. For the record 
g. just the ticket h. lost in thought i. mark my words 

Set (57 ) 


a. stand-up b. work itout c. Go figure d. stepped out of line 
e.sourpuss f. goosebumps g. track record h. set/up i. lay his hands 
Set (58 ) 

a. all thumbs b. serves a purpose c. spend a fortune d. save/the trouble 


e. an understatement f. handy g. Way togo h. on the blink i. second hand 


Set (59 ) 

a. mess b. scattered around c. pileup d. a slob 

e. right here under your nose f. turned up g. nags 

h. looking high and low i. Here they are j. straighten it out 
Set (60 ) 


a. stubborn as a mule b. fiddled around c. doctored/ up d. elbow grease 


e. all along f. take no notice g. kissed/ goodbye 

Set (61 ) 

a. dead letter b. red tape c. What's the point of d. time-worn 
e. when pigs fly f. cut to the chase g. home free h. in good hands 

Set (62 ) 


a. take over b. not on your life c. rundown d. run-down eœ. run-down 


f. hustle and bustle g. in the middle of nowhere h. hell 
Set (63 ) 


a. dogs of the same street bark alike b. on the level c. under-the-table 
d. carbon copy e. patch up f. turned over a new leaf g. suck up 
Set (64 ) 

a. farce b. nitpicking c. harping on d. boss/around e. nagging 


f. take/with a pinch of salt g. loony Bin h. open-minded 
i. hounded j. took it to heart k. Knock it off 1l. in the same boat 
m. a pill n. get off his back 


h. gloss over 


Set (65 ) 

a. wisecrack b. let bygones be bygones c. whistling a different tune 

d. have a chip on her shoulder e. accounts to settle f. dishing out 

g. take it h. getting at i. old habits die hard j. just clear the air 

Set (66 ) 

a. make waves b. laying the blame c. the last straw d. the talk of the town 


e. nipped/in the bud f. teach him a lesson g. make the fur fly 
h. go astray i. make/big thing (out) of j. hand over 
Set (67 ) 


a. knocking my head against the wall b. serves/right c. turned the tables 
d. rub it in e. have taken the gloves off f. take for granted 
g. walk all over us h. gets the short end of the stick 
Set (68 ) 
a. free riders b. deserve credit for c. don't know the first thing about 
d. talk big e. knows which side of his bread is buttered 
f. hit him where it hurts g. How do you mean h. time is ripe 
i. put/ in his place j. freeloaders 
Set (69 ) 
a. lowered the boom b. got what's coming to c. bear in mind 
d. the law of the jungle e. drama queen f. raising Cain 
g. sets/example h. stand up to i. get to the bottom of j. backbone 
Set (70 ) 
a. war of nerves b. asymmetrical c. take that lying down 
d. mudslinging e. say uncle f. save face g. unprincipled 
h. stick to your guns i. get the upper hand j. go down swinging 


Set (71) 


a. lay back b. get your head out of the clouds c. cloud nine d. clouded up 
e. cloud on the horizon f. every dark cloud has a silver lining. 
g. gets me down h. against her will 


Set (72) 

a. change his tune b. standoff c. kill them with kindness d. get nowhere 
e. with it f. racket g. Keep it down 

Set (73 ) 


a. appeal to  b.Panic-stricken c. sideswiped d. take its tollon e. backseat driver 
f. roadworthy g. smackinto h. wear and tear i. in good shape 

j. road hug  k.roadworthy 

Set (74 ) 

a. brought this on himself b. schadenfreude c. hard feelings d. dwell on 

e. blabbermouth f. blow over g. fuming h. talk trash 

i. oversensitive j. given free rein to 

Set (75 ) 

a. put off b. offed c. dashed d. hold my breath e. took up 

f. holding/back g. take matters into her own hands h. had a word 


i. look into j. can't wait 

Set (76 ) 

a. 40 lashes with a wet noodle b. put a stop to c. Use your noodle 
d. figure out e. wimped f. green with envy g. to that extent 
h. toast i. wet noodle 

Set (77 ) 


a. make/out of b.lowdown c. makes sense d. clear up e. earful f. floored 
g. find fault with h. out of my mind i. goes the extra mile 
j. went out of her way k. put you out 


Set (78 ) 

a. collude with b. scratch the surface c. scratching their heads 
d. start from scratch e. up to scratch f. tap into 

Set (79 ) 


a. fell out b. leading question c. hold back d. get/straight e. clear up 
f. getting me cornered g. get it off my chest h. tangential 
i. meddling in j. trying my patience k. hear-to-heart 


Set (80 ) 
a. The ball is in/court b. boils down c. backbone 

d. took the words right out of/mouth e. pale in comparison f. ball of fire 
Set (81 ) 


a. guts b.backoutof c. trapped in d. side with e. wishy-washy 
f. left me holding the bag g. a wimp h. move mountains 
i. a thing of the past j. put my cards on the table 
Set (82 ) 
a. hold yourself together b. kept a stiff upper lip c. out of the woods 
d. went to pieces e. snap out of it f. at my wits'end g. went from bad to worse 
h. worried sick i. into a huddle j. at death's door 
Set (83 ) 
a. fantasy world b. far-fetched c. as true as steel d. Tell me about it 
e. stretching the truth f. snake oil g. You don't say h. taken for a ride 
Set (84 ) 
a. came into b. slipped up c. sole heir d. tightwad e. kicked the bucket 
f. make use of g.tied the knot h. double crosser i. playing with fire 
Set (85 ) 
a. spoiled brat b. prompt reply c. a pain in the neck d. matter drop 
e. Cut it out f. double standard g. rock the boat h. A still tongue makes a wise head. 
Set (86 ) 
a. stabbing everyone else in the back b. deep down c. wouldn't put it past him 
d. headache e. kicked myself f. developed a deep affection for 
g. put/ out of your head h. double-faced 


Set (87 ) 
a. 've got his number b. rolling in money c. deliberately 
d. started off on the wrong foot e. get hold of the wrong end of the stick 
f. play the victim g. sly as a fox! h. hotair i. getting at j. hook, line, and sinker 
Set (88 ) 
a. by the skin of my teeth! b. inane c. the pits 
d. worth it e. cut that man down to size f. sleepon g. made it 
Set (89 ) 


a. gone unnoticed b. fora while c. out of the question d. beat yourself up 
e.got/ wrong  f.underestimate g. Better late than never 


h.lostit i. be worth its weight in gold 

Set (90 ) 

a. I'd say b. judgmental c. good rule of thumb d. raising a stink 
e.common sense f. greenhorn g. go hard with h. offended 

Set (91 ) 


a. food for thought b. mum's the word c. workout d. barking up the wrong tree 
e. grab a bite f. sweet tooth g. driving at h. wash our dirty laundry in public 

i chump j. hogwash k. out of season 
Set (92 ) 


a. wiped out b. no-brainer c. bump/off d. went berserk e. catching on 
f. without even blinking an eye g. shook up  h.spine-chilling 
i the jitters j. on the edge of my seat 
Set (93 ) 
a. on easy street b. on skid row c. turning point d. dog's life 
e. sticking to her guns f. put your best foot forward g. lose your head 
h.jam-packed i. make a go of 


Set (94 ) 
a. stellar b. to have a go at c. swan song d. train wreck 
e. gone to the dogs f. have what it takes g. has-been 
h. sink or swim i. comeback 
Set (95 ) 


a. through thick and thin b. Give me a ring c. show up d. feast or famine 
e. It's a small world f. the sooner the better g. string along with 

Set (96 ) 
a. bend over backwards b. milking it c. making it up 
d. you scratch my back and I'll scratch yours e. grown out of 

f. went out of her way g. wheeling and dealing 
Set (97 ) 
a. wish the ground would swallow me up b. screwed up 

c. look before you leap d. one swallow does not make a summer e. put his foot in it 
Set (98 ) 
a. willingly or unwillingly b. Don't you dare  c.gavein d. stood my ground 

e. not playing that game f. tightening the screws g. made a mess out of 
Set (99 ) 
a. empty-headed b. starving hungry c.a big fish in a small pond 

d. stay loose œ. get going f.head honcho g. get away with 

h. nerd i. the coast was clear 

Set (100 ) 
a. lump in my throat b. thinking big c. dog eat dog 
d. by the sweat of their brows. e. left out f. bare g. bare my teeth h. make a living 
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PREFACE: 


The object of this book is to present in convenient 
form matter for teaching adult foreigners the con- 
structions of English sentences and for teaching them 
at the same time an English vocabulary of the kind 
required by beginners. 

There being no necessary logical arrangement, 
the chief usages of English speech are presented. 
in the order that seems best adapted to the require- 
ments of teaching. The matter of the book has 
been arranged so that each lesson shall introduce 
only one new feature, apart of course from new words, 
and at the same time shall repeat, in forms varying to 
meet the requirements of drill, words and construc- 
tions previously learned. 

The thought expressed by the English sentences 
used in the first two parts of the book can be readily 
communicated to the pupils by the use of objects, 
gestures, motions, and signs, and always should be so 
communicated when being presented for the first 
time. In the early stages of the instruction many 
of the most important processes of learning oral 
and written speech must of necessity take place in 
the presence of the teacher and under her immediate 
observation and control. While these are going on, 
however, the teacher need utter no words, and in- 
deed should utter none, except what are required 
to make the original utterance of the English phrase 
or sentence that is being taught, and except what are 
necessary afterward to repeat it from time to time at 
the proper moment in order to correct the learner's 
pronunciation and to reinforce his new impression. 
If the recitation is rightly conducted, no talk by the 
teacher is ever required to arouse interest or hold 
attention. Oral explanations and suggestions made 
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while the main objects of the lesson are the center of 
attention may be dispensed with altogether; and if 
offered, they usually come as a distraction and a 
distinct hindrance to learning. But the zealous 
teacher particularly, although she may know this, 
often finds it difficult to refrain from attempting such 
assistance. So important is it, indeed, to avoid divert- 
ing and confusing the learner’s attention at this time 
that the lack of a convenient medium of oral com- 
munication between the teacher and the learner seems 
to be, on the whole, not a hindrance, but an aid to 
teaching; it helps to keep the teacher quiet while these 
important learning processes are going on, and results 
in allowing the learner’s attention to be riveted to the 
thought and English expression alone. Accordingly 
the direct route to the end aimed at in the first stage 
of the instruction is through thought suitable to teach- 
ing, exhibited by means of concrete acts without com- 
ment. 

In the matter of the selection of words, the aim has 
been to present the necessary elements of vocabulary 
that are common to all kinds of discourse rather than 
to introduce an elaborate array of special nouns and 
verbs, for which the beginner is sometimes supposed to 
have an immediate and urgent need. The book is in- 
tended to lead up to and make a slight beginning at 
using continuous discourse, written and oral, as a 
means of further study of English. The first two 
parts, which are preliminary to the use of continuous 
discourse, can be learned in a comparatively short 
time, say from six weeks to two months. Con- 
sequently it has been thought best not to overstress 
nouns and verbs at the expense of relational words. 
It is interesting and worth while in this connection ito 
recollect that while relational words are only a com- 
paratively small part of English vocabulary, yet of. 
all the words found in a given piece of ordinary 
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English discourse, relational words constitute some- 
thing like sixty per cent of the whole. And there is 
of course no such thing as adequately comprehend- 
ing the commonest kind of such discourse without 
understanding them. Moreover there seems to be no 
way to effect a speedy preparation for the use of 
continuous discourse by the learner except through 
a prompt presentation of at least the rudiments of the 
relational elements of the language. 

The ideas of teaching which these lessons attempt 
to express are a result of the experience of some six 
years occupied with teaching beginning English tto 
adult foreigners. In the introductory chapter will 
be found some detailed observations in the form of 
suggestions for teaching the lessons. These suggestions 
are put in concrete and specific terms for the sake 
of clearness and brevity, and in the hope that, thus 
expressed, they may in a measure take the place of 
a class-room demonstration from which the reader 
may draw his own particular conclusions about methods 
of teaching. There is no antention of insisting upon 
as essential all of the details of the teaching procedure 
illustrated. Itis a fact, however, that lessons arrang- 
ed on the plan of this book do afford a speedy and 
effective introduction to the use of continuous dis- 
course, and without requiring any special gift for 
teaching, enable the teacher to hold interest and atten- 
tion and to keep them fixed where they do most good. 
Even pupils who are permitted to continue their study 
of English in school for only a short time take with 
them when they leave a benefit from the fact that they 
have been taught systematically in the manner required 
by such lessons as these. For afterwards, when they 
come to learn a new sentence or sense-group or word 
by their own efforts without the assistance of a 
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teacher, they are able to go about it intelligently; they | 
easily and naturally, without any thought about it, 
attend to significant distinctions and make useful 
discriminations in the act of learning that would have 
escaped them, if their brief instruction had not been 
systematic and methodical in the sense suggested. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
September 21, 1921. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE FOR THE TEACHER. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS OF AN EXPLICIT KIND FOR TEACHING 
THE FIRST LESSON. 


The teacher, having on the table the objects men- 
tioned in the first lesson, takes a pencil in her hand, and 
without releasing it, places it successively on the book, 
into the book, beside the book, and under the book, 
thus communicating to the pupil without ambig- 
uity very simple and very definite pieces of meaning. 
At the proper moments as she does so, the teacher 
utters the appropriate English phrases, ‘on the 
book, “into the book,’ and so on, clearly, distinctly, 
and so far as 1s possible with the same voice qualities 
(such as quantity, stress, and intonation) as though 
the utterances were parts of continous discourse. 
The teacher then repeats this performance several 
times, in order that the pupils may have ample op- 
portunity to listen to the teacher's utterances and to 
observe the movements of her speech organs. In 
repeating the phrases the teacher should be careful to 
make the utterances the same each time (a difficult 
thing to do) so as to reinforce the original impressions 
and not confuse the pupil She then uses other ob- 
jects, but not many, to teach similar phrases, indicat- 
ing the meaning and uttering the phrases as before, 
until the class has had ample opportunity to grasp the 
general senses that run through all the phrases men- 
tioned in the lesson. 

At this point of the instruction the teacher, return- 
ing to the first phrase, indicates the meaning and utters 
the corresponding English phrase as she did at the 
beginning. Then, giving the direction by gesture, she 
indicates to one of the class (not to all) that he shall 
utter the phrase. It is important that the teacher 
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should give the directions by signs, and not orally as 
by using the word 'say, because almost invariably the 
beginner will give back the whole of what he hears. 
Besides, the variation serves no purpose and comes as 
a distraction to the beginner. 

The consciousness of a learner in the act of 
learning is a delicate thing, and can tolerate little dis- 
turbance. Whatever assistance the teacher may offer 
must be given delicately and with deft precision. 

After a little practice at listening to phrases and 
reproducing them, the classis ready to attack a complete 
sentence. As a preliminary, the teacher teaches 
them her own name in some such way as this: pointing 
successively to two or three members of the class and 
pronouncing their names at the same time, she then 
points to herself, and pronounces her own name, 
"Miss . Then she lays a pencil on the book 
and removes her hand. After removing it, she utters 
the complete sentence, “Miss put a pencil on the 
book. As she finishes the utterance, she indicates 
by a gesture to the first pupil that he shall reproduce 
it; then to the second, and so on around the class. If 
some member of the class, failing to make a satisfac- 
tory response, hesitates too long or gropes around for 
words, the teacher should repeat the sentence for him 
at once. 

This is no place to discuss the psychology of the 
learning process, but for the teacher here to ask 
some question, or make some explanation, or do 
anything else than simply to renew and reinforce the 
learner’s imperfect impression by a prompt repetition 
of the sentence is a waste of time and worse. As 
has been wisely observed long ago, "To every thing 
there is a season, and a time to every purpose under 
theheaven:. . .a time to rend, and a time to sew;a 
time to keep silence, and a time to speak.”  (Eccles.) 
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After the class has learned a few complete affirm- 
ative sentences in this way, the interrogative sentence 
"What did Miss do?’ is taught. The teacher 
presenting the meaning of the affirmative sentence in the 
manner above described, follows the motions and signs 
by the words, ‘Miss put a pencil on the table. 
What did Miss do?; inviting by a gesture an 
answer from one of the pupils, the teacher continues: 
“Miss put a pencil on the table.’ The pupil 
addressed responds readily with the answer ‘Miss 
put a pencil on the table, The teacher then again 
utters the question ‘What did Miss do? (with a 
gesture directing the pupil addressed to ask the ques- 
tion to the next pupil). This elicits a repetition of 
the words spoken, and at the same time teaches him 
that he has asked a question. 

The chief reason for teaching the interrogative 
sentence at this early stage is that it may be used in 
recitations as a means of passing affirmative sentences 
from one pupil to another. 

After several affirmative sentences have been 
thoroughly taught, the teacher develops one of the 
sentences again, in the same manner as originally, for 
example, ‘Miss put a book on the table,’ and has 
all the members of the class reproduce it orally in turn. 
Then reinforcing once more the new impression, she 
again utters the sentence, ‘Miss — —put a book on the 
table,’ and by gesture indicates that all the pupils are 
to write it on the blackboard. 

The teacher may not know whether all the pupils 
can write or not. She should waste no time, how- 
ever, in trying to find out, but should assume that 
all can write. Many will in fact make a fair attempt 
from the start. After a few lessons, as experience 
shows, most of the others will be found to be writing 
in a satisfactory manner. It is a waste of time to 
show the pupils the written or printed form of the sen- 
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tence before having them attempt to write it. What- 
ever assistance may be called for can readily be given 
to the individuals who need it. As the pupils are 
writing at the board, the teacher passes along and with- 
out speaking makes corrections. For those who are 
not writing and who know the alphabet, but lack 
— the courage to try the spelling, she writes ‘on the book’, 
uttering the phrase after it is written, and leaves them 
to copy it. For those who do not know the alphabet, 
she draws the conventional writing lines, and on them 
writes the loop letters, b,f,h,k, and 1, leaving the pupils 
to copy these. After sufficient time has been given for 
all to write, the teacher (adhering to the practice of 
confining oral directions to the briefest) utters no more 
than the words, ‘Erase, turn.’ 

The writing lesson for that sentence is now ended. 
Whatever shortcomings the writing may have dis- 
closed will be dealt with at another time. In a 
few days most of the pupils, in one way and an- 
other, will make up their deficiences in writing 
themselves with only incidental assistance from the 
teacher. But for the present the lesson goes on to 
other exercises, and all attend. 

The teacher utters the sentence again for the pur- 
pose of reinforcing the learners’ mental impression, 
and giving her directions by gesture in the usual way, 
has each pupil in turn reproduce it orally. 

In the case of classes that learn readily, it is 
sometimes admissible to develop and teach in the same 
way a few sentences in addition to those given in the 
book, using for the purpose the same and other objects, 
and thus extend the learners’ experience. No ad- 
ditional sentence constructions, however, and no new 
relational words should be used at this time. 

After the class has had sufficient practice at listen- 
ing to sentences and reproducing them orally, the 
teacher reads the corresponding lesson in the book 
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aloud to the pupils, who follow the reading with their 
books open. 

Next the pupils are left to study for awhile as 
they please. Afterward the teacher reads the lesson to 
them again. Later each pupil reads aloud as 
meny sentences as time permits. If anyone should 
read too laboriously, he is not permitted to con- 
tinue, but waits for more study and more oral and 
written drill. 

Word by word reading must not be tolerated. 
The pupil's reading should approximate proceeding by 
sense-groups and sentences as natural speech does. 
In this way the pupils begin to acquire the natural 
swing and rhythm of the language, so important for 
many reasons, l 

Nor can concert work, as a short cut or sort of 
mass-instruction, be used with profit at this time, if at 
any time. The reasons are obvious. To mention 
faulty utterances only: one pupil fails to reproduce 
the sounds that have been presented to him, because he 
did not hear them correctly—perhaps he has not yet 
learned to distinguish the minute sound differences in- 
volved; another fails because, although he received 
the correct sound-impression, he has not succeeded in 
adjusting his speech organs rightly. But with whatever 
result the utterance is made, whether rightly or 
not, both the pupil himself and the teacher should 
hear it. If the pupil is successful, he has the sound of 
his own voice as an added factor in helping to fix the 
new utterance. And if he fails, both must hear 
distinctly, in order that together they may make the 
correction at once, when it is most needed and can be 
made with greatest effect. It is, besides, a saving of 
time to stop the formation of wrong speech-habits at 
the earliest moment. Concert work is a positive bar 
to these good effects as well as to others. 
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To state again in outline the teaching procedure 
suggested : 


I. The teacher expresses appropriate meaning by 
the use of objects, motions, and signs. 


2. She utters an equivalent English sentence, clear- 
ly, distinctly, and naturally. 

3. Each pupil in turn reproduces the English utter- 
ance. 
The teacher again utters the sentence. 


5. All the pupils write the sentence on the black- 
board. 


6. The teacher makes corrections in writing. 


7. After all have erased the sentence from the 
blackboard, the teacher utters the sentence 
again. 


8. Each pupil reproduces the sentence orally. 


9. After all the sentences have been so presented 
and taught, the pupils open their books for the 
first time, and listen while the teacher reads 
the sentences from the book. 


10. The pupils in succession read the sentences 
from the book. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING THE SECOND AND THE 
FOLLOWING LESSONS IN PART ONE. 


In order to enable the pupils to add the English 
equivalents of the ideas, ‘long’ and ‘short,’ to what 
they have already learned, the teacher takes a long 
pencil in one hand and a short pencil in the 
other, and after letting them see her compare 
the lengths of the two pencils by holding them to- 
gether, holds up the long pencil and utters the phrase, 
‘a long pencil;’ then holding up the short pencil, she 
utters the phrase, ‘a short pencil.’ She does not utter 
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merely the words "long, 'short' alone, and she spends 
no time in elucidating the meanings of these words 
as words, but without discussion or comment of any 
kind, she puts the long pencil into the long box and 
then utters the complete sentence, ‘Miss put 
a long pencil into the long box.’ Here, as generally, 
in uttering the sentence, she is careful to make the 
utterance correct as a whole. She makes no separa- 
tion of words in the sentence, but runs them together 
in succession as syllables in a word, using intonation, 
pause, and stress to distinguish sense-groups and to 
express the natural emphasis required in the sentence. 

The teacher then drills the class on the sentence 
in the manner set forth in detail and outlined in dis- 
cussing the teaching of the first lesson. All the rest of 
the sentences in the second lesson are taught in the 
same way. 

50, substantially, are taught all the lessons in the 
book. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING THE LESSONS IN PART TWO, 


The method of procedure for teaching Part Two 
is in the main the same as that used in teaching Part One. 
Here, however, the use of objects, motions, and signs 
to convey meaning is gradually discontinued. In 
this part of the book verbs are an important part of 
the study. The distinctions of person and number 
require no comment here. The uses of tenses are 
taught, not formally, but by means of examples, and 
with them the use of time expressions. In accordance 
with the suggestions previously made about conveying 
meaning without the distraction of oral explanations 
by the teacher, the distinctions of time may be con- 
veniently taught by using the calendar. 

In this part of the book some of the lessons have 
printed with them lists of verbs, marked 'Reference 
matter for the learner.’ Each of these lists the pupil 
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will attempt to use only after he has been taught the 
practice exercise that accompanies it; he can make no 
profitable use of it before. 

At this stage of the learner's experience, letter 
writing is a useful exercise. Accordingly a specimen 
friendly letter is printed in the book. The learner 
will compose letters himself, using the specimen merely 
as a pattern. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING THE LESSONS IN PART 
THREE. 


THE FIRST FABLE. 


After the pupils have studied the fable for awhile 
in their books, the teacher, without discussion or 
comment, reads it to them, while they follow the read- 
ing with their books open. Next each pupil reads 
the entire fable aloud. The teacher makes no inter- 
ruptions except to correct pronunciation. 

The pupils will not yet have succeeded in under- 
standing all of the meaning. What their deficiencies 
are the teacher will be able to judge pretty well from 
her knowledge of what they have already learned in 
the preceding lessons, from the questions they ask, and 
somehow from their general behavior during the oral 
reading. 

In order to assist them further with the meaning, 
she sends all to the blackboard and dictates sentences 
to them. The first sentence or two, improvised at 
the time or previously thought out and containing some 
difficult word or construction found in the lesson, 
should have no connection in meaning with the text, 
and should be the simplest the teacher is able to invent. 
In this particular text the phrase, ‘was carrying,’ will 
probably be the first difficult thing. So the teacher may 
dictate some such sentence as this: ‘John was carrying 
his book home to read it to his brother. This sentence 
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and all others used for this purpose she teaches as 
thcroughly as any in the previous exercises, following 
the ordinary method of procedure, always ending with 
the oral reproduction. After giving one or two sen- 
tences unconnected in meaning with the fable, the 
teacher gives a sentence that is related in meaning and 
construction with the text. Sometimes she uses the 
very sentence in which the difficulty occurs. 

After sufficient drill of this kind, the pupils are 
once more permitted to study the fable. A few 
minutes later the teacher reads it aloud to the class, 
who with their improved understanding of the text are 
now eager to listen. Since the utterances of the 
teacher are the learner's models of expression, begin- 
ners receive much benefit from hearing the. teacher 
read continuous discourse with the meaning of which 
they are familiar. Each pupil is now required to 
tell the fable in his own way, the others being permitted 
to study in the meantime, The teacher does not 
interrupt the pupil while he is telling the fable. If 
his reproduction proves unsatisfactory, he 1s permitted 
to study more and try again at a later time. Such 
an opportunity, if needed, the pupil himself almost 
always requests. After the pupils have all told the 
fable, each writes it on paper. It may be here stated 
generally that all these exercises connected with the 
learning of continuous discourse are found to be in- 
tensely interesting to the pupils, and no lack of atten- 
tion is ever encountered. 

All of the other lessons in Part Three are taught 
in substantially the same manner. 
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Instruction in phonetics, of necessity, will be quite 
rudimentary ; no formal lessons will probably be given. 
But the teacher should make every effort in her power 
to secure correct pronunciation from the start, and 
should herself have as much knowledge of phonetics 
as possible in the background, But it is believed 
that pronunciation is best taught by the teacher's mak- 
ing careful utterances, being careful at the same time 
to make them natural utterances, and by her insisting 
on the pupil's making substantially correct reproduc- 
tions a sufficient number of times to establish them, 
accepting from the very start no slipshod results. In 
various places throughout the book, but particularly at 
the beginning, some of the words and phrases used 
have been put in specially on account of phonetic con- 
siderations. Examples of these in the first lesson are 
the words bottle and pan, pen, and pin. 

When listening and observation fail to enable 
the learner to make the proper adjustments of his 
speech organs, the teacher must resort to some 
more detailed instruction. Sometimes a rough 
diagramatic sketch on the blackboard is enough to 
help the learner over the difficulty. For example, a few 
lines may be drawn to picture the mouth wide open 
in pronouncing the vowel of the word pan; the 
lines may diverge less to picture the mouth a little 
more closed as in pronouncing pen; still less, to illus- 
trate the position for uttering the vowel in the word 
pin. The most important thing, however, is that both 
teacher and pupil persevere at some kind of practice 
exercise until the difficulty is removed. 

Different racial groups have their own peculiar 
difficulties, Alliterative nonsense sentences may some- 
time be used in removing these. A few are printed 
below. 
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th 
There are three trees in the garden. 
You cannot sew that thin cloth with that thick 
thread. 


Thirty-three thirsty thrushes thrust their heads 
through the bushes in the thicket. 
My mother's other brother has a broader board. 


h 
Hannah has Hattie's hood in her hand. 
Hurry home, Harry, Henry has his horse here 
for you. 
Ww 
What a white woolen waist Wilda wears! 
Why will William and Walter wait at the win- 
dow? . 
fv 
He paid five dollars for his fife. 


tle 
Little Myrtle Riddle put a griddle in the middle 


of the table. 
ter 


Peter, the butter is better, but the water is bitter. 


s s(z) 


This is his business. 


-ing -ink 
I think he will bring that thing and fling it over 
the brink. 


Voiceless consonants followed by -ed 
They watched and walked and talked, and talked 
and walked and watched. 
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INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


Interrogative sentences are an important form of 
discourse, and present special difficulties to the 
beginner, who finds his main difficulty in forming a 
question himself, not in understanding one that is 
asked by somebody else. The teacher should see 
that the pupils have daily drill in asking questions as 
well as in answering them. In exercises devised for 
this purpose, after a question has once been formed 
no deviation in the form iof it should be permitted at 
that time; and the teacher will make sure that all 
answers are given in complete sentences. A reason for 
adhering to the form fixed upon is that deviations are 
bewildering to beginners to an extent hard for an ex- 
perienced person to appreciate. Besides, one form of 
question is as much as beginners can profitably attempt 
to learn at one time. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DRILL IN THE USE OF INTERROGATIVE 
SENTENCES. 


1. Teacher to John (indicating at the same time by 
gesture that John is to ask the question to 
Henry): What is your name? 

John to Henry: What is your name? 

Teacher to Henry (indicating by gesture that he 
is to answer John): My name is Henry Black. 

Henry to John: My name is Henry Black. 

By gesture the teacher directs each pupil to ask 
the question to the next pupil, until all have both asked 
and answered the question. 


Other questions for practice of this kind: 


Where do you live? 

What is that? (pointing to an object) 
Why do you come to school? 

What 1s the name of this school? 
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2. After placing a box and a number of smaller 
articles on the table, and as she indicates by 
gesture that John is to ask the question to Henry, 
the teacher says: What shall I put into the box? 
John to Henry: What shall I put into the box? 
Teacher to Henry (as she indicates that he is to 

answer John): You may put a pen into the box. 
Henry to John: You may put a pen into the box, 
The teacher indicates that each in turn is to ask 
the same question to Henry unti] each pupil has put 
something into the box. 


Other questions for use in the same way: 


What shall I do? 

Where shall I put my book? 
When shall I come? 

What shall I tell her? 


3. Teacher to John (after giving him a book, and 
as she indicates by gesture that he is to ask the 
question to Henry): Did Miss give me a 
box? 

John to Henry: Did Miss 

Teacher to Henry (as she indicates that he is to 
answer John): No, she did not give you a box, but 
she gave you a book. 

Henry to John: No, she did not give you a box, 
but she gave you a book. 

The teacher indicates by gesture that the ques- 
tion and answer are to be passed from one member of 
the class to another, until all have asked and answered 


it. 


give me a box? 


Other questions for use in this way: 


Did Miss speak to him in the Greek lan- 
guage? 
Ans: No, she did not....... but P 


English language. 
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Do you sit at the end of the table? 
Anse Now) do not.. , but... SA side of 
the table. 


4. Teacher to John: What time is it? 
John: It is 8 o'clock. 
Teacher to John: Ask Henry what time it is. 
John to Henry: What time is it? 


Henry: - ]t 15 8 o'clock. | 
Teacher to John: Tell Henry to ask Mary what 
time it is. 


John to Henry: Ask Mary what time it is. 
Henry to Mary: What time is it? 


Mary: It is 8 o'clock. 
Teacher to Henry: Tell Mary to ask Jane what 
time it is. 


Have these questions passed to all the members 
of the class, in the same manner. 


Other questions for use in this way: 
Where did John buy his book? 
Where did Bessie put the box of pencils? 
Who came in just now? 


These exercises have been found of great value. 
They easily keep the attention of all the class centered 
on the precise point of difficulty, afford variety enough 
to hold attention, and at the same time leave the 
teacher free to attend solely to the matter of making 
prompt verbal corrections in the language used by the 
pupils. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER EXERCISES AFTER THE BOOK 
HAS BEEN COMPLETED. 


There should be much reading aloud of con- 
tinuous discourse upon a variety of subjects, in order 
to widen the vocabulary. 


The pupils should be required frequently to pre- 
pare papers and to give short talks on subjects pre- 
viously assigned. 


Conversational exercises may now for the first 
time, it is believed, be used to advantage. 


Practice at writing sentences from dictation 
and making oral reproductions should be continued. 
The sentences used may be much longer and harder 
than heretofore, and several may be given together as 
a bit of continuous discourse. 


Material for study may be given in the form of 
lists of words. But words must be given in their 
simplest forms, in order that the pupils may easily 
find the meanings in their Foreign-English diction- 
aries. The pupils should make both oral and written 
sentences, from derivatives as well as from the words 
given in the lists. Meanings of words should still 
be taught by using them in sentences, and not by 
means of verbal explanations. 


ALPHABET 


Aa Bb Cc Dd Ee Ff Gg Haha 
Jj Kk LI Mm Nn Oo Pp JODIE 
Ss Tt Uu Vv Ww Xx VRE 


NUMERALS 
O I 2 3 
naught one two three four 
6 7 8 9 


five Six seven eight nine 


^ 
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LESSON I 
On Tuer Book, AND OTHER PHRASES 


on the book under the book 
on the box under the box 
on the bottle under the bottle 
on the basket under the basket 
on the pan under the pan 
on the table under the table 
into the book beside the book 
into the box beside the box 
into the bottle beside the bottle 
into the basket beside the basket 
into the pan beside the pan 


. What did Miss Miller do? 
Miss Miller put a book on the table. 


. What did Miss Miller do? 
Miss Miller put a pencil into the box. 


. What did Miss Miller do? 
Miss Miller put a paper under the box. 


! 
. What did Miss Miller do? 
Miss Miller put a pan beside the box. 


. What did Miss Miller do? 
Miss Miller put a pan, a pen, and a pin into 
the box. 


How do you do? 
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. What did Miss Miller do? 


Miss Miller put a book and a pan on the 
table beside the box, and a pencil and a pen 
on the table beside the basket. 


[NS S ODE 
ADJECTIVES 


big long black red 
little short white green 


. What did Miss Miller do? 


Miss Miller put a long pencil into the long 
box. 


. What did Miss Miller do? 


Miss Miller put a short pencil into the short 
box. 


. What did Miss Miller do? 


Miss Miller put a little nail on the table be- 
side the box. 


. What did Miss Miller do? 


Miss Miller put a little black book under 
the little white paper. 


. What did Miss Miller do? 


Miss Miller put a red pen, a green book, 
and a white box beside the basket. 


Good morning. 
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I. Miss Miller put a long white box on the 
table and a short green pencil into the box. 


2. William put a short red paper under the 
little blue book and a long white paper under 
the green book. 


3. John put a short pencil beside the big basket, 
a long white pencil into the white box, and 


a short red pen into the book. 


4. Mary put a big box on the table, a little box 
on the chair, and a little basket on the 
window-sill. 


5. Jane put a little red book on the table beside 
the green book and a long box on the table 


under the green book. 


a piece 


a 
a 
a 
a 


piece 
piece 
piece 
piece 


LESSON III 
LIEGE OF 
of paper a piece 
of string a piece 
of wood a piece 
of glass a piece 
of leather a piece 


1. What did Miss Contis do? 
Miss Contis put a piece of wood into the 
box. 


Good afternoon. 


of cloth 
of rubber 
of wire 
of coal 
of tin 
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. What did Mr. Vanos do? 
Mr. Vanos took a piece of paper from the 
basket on the chair. 


. What did Mr. Sotos do? 
Mr. Sotos took a piece of glass and a piece 
of string from the window-sill. 


. What did Mrs. Mito do? 
Mrs. Mito put a piece of cloth into the box 
and a piece of rubber into the basket. 


. I put a piece of coal on the piece of paper 
and a piece of wire on the piece of cloth. 


. She put a piece of glass on the chair beside 
the table and a piece of tin on the chair be- 
side the window. 


. Mary put a piece of cloth under the book, 
a piece of leather into the book, and a piece 
of string on the book. 


. John put a piece of rubber and a piece of 
wire on the chair, and a piece of cloth and 
a piece of leather on the window-sill. 


. Jane put a piece of coal and a piece of wire 
into the long box on the table, and a piece 
of paper and a piece of glass into the little 
white box on the chair. 


Good evening. 
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LESSON IV 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


I put We put 

You put You put 
He put They put 
She put 

Mr. Smith put 


. Put a little bottle and a green pencil beside 
the little red book. 
Dedi you do? (I put .....) 


. I put a little white paper under the box. 
E mardid Ido? (Youput.....) 


. Mr. Vanos, put a short pencil, a long box, 
and a little basket under the table. 
What did he do? (He put .....) 


. Miss Contis, put a red pencil and a short 
pen into the green book. 
What did she do? (She put .....) 


. Mr. Vanos and Miss Contis, put books on 
the table. 
What did you do? (We put .....) 


. Miss Contis and I put pans, pens, and pins 
on the table. 
What did we do? (We put .....) 


Good-by. 


IO 
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. Mr. Vanos and Miss Contis put books on 


the table. 
What did they do? (They put .....) 


. I put pins into the pan, and you put pens 


into the box. 


. You put a pen on the table, and they put 


books on the table beside the pens. 


. He put a little red paper under the book, 


and she put a big white paper on the book. 


. They put little white boxes on the table, and 


we put little pencils into the little white 
boxes. 


. I put a little red book on the table. You put 


a little green book on the little red book, and 
she put a little box on the little green book. 


LESSON V 
A PrECE oF CorroN CLoTH 
piece of cotton cloth 
piece of woolen cloth 
piece of silk cloth 
piece of linen cloth 


o © p p 


e» 


long piece of ‘cotton cloth 
long piece of blue cotton cloth 


e 


Excuse me; Certainly. 
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. Take a piece of cotton cloth from the basket 
on the table. 
What did you do? (Itook....... ) 


. Give a piece of silk cloth and a piece of 
woolen cloth to James. 
What did you do? (I gave ....... ) 


. Take a piece of linen cloth and a piece of 
cotton cloth from the basket on the chair. 
What did you do? 


. Puta long piece of white cotton cloth and a 
short piece of blue woolen cloth into the 
long white box. 

What did you do? 


. Put a short piece of red silk cloth into the 
box on the chair, and a piece of green linen 
cloth into the little basket. 


. Put a piece of blue woolen cloth, a piece of 
red woolen cloth, and a piece of black woolen 
cloth into the big basket. 


. They took little pieces of blue cotton cloth 
from the box and little pieces of red cotton 
cloth from the basket. 


. She put long pieces of silk cloth into the box 
beside the basket and short pieces of red 
cotton cloth into the box beside the book. 


Thank you. You are welcome. 
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. John took long pieces of white cotton cloth 


and short pieces of red cotton cloth from 
the basket on the table. 


LESSON VI 
Tin Box, Woopen Box, PAPER Box 


. Put a long piece of cotton cloth into the tin 


box on the chair. 
What did you do? 


. Take a short piece of blue woolen cloth 


from the big wooden box on the table. 
What did you do? 


. Puta little piece of green linen cloth into the 


long paper box, and put the paper box on 
the table. 
What did you do? 


. Put a piece of tin into the tin box, a piece 


of wood into the wooden box, and a piece 
of paper into the paper box. 
What did you do? 


. Put a tin box, a paper box, and a wooden 


box on the chair beside the table. 


. Put a long piece of string into the tin box, 


a short piece of wire into the wooden box, 
and a little piece of glass into the paper box. 


I am glad to see you, John. How are you? 
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. Put the tin box on the table, the wooden 
box on the chair beside the table, and the 
paper box on the floor beside the chair. 


. Take a short piece of blue string from the 
little tin box, a piece of red cotton cloth 
from the long paper box, and a piece of 
leather from the big wooden box. 


. Put the tin box on the table, the wooden box 
on the chair, and the paper box on the floor; 
then put a pan into the tin box, a pen into 
the wooden box, and a pin into the paper 
box. 


LESSON VII 
On THE END or THE TABLE 


on the end of the table 
on the side of the table 
on the corner of the table 
in the center of the table 


. Put the tin box on the end of the table. 
What did you do? 

. Put the basket and the wooden box on the 
side of the table. 

What did you do? 

. Put the bottle and the paper box on the cor- 
ner of the table. 

What did you do? 


I am well, thank you. How are you? 
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. Put the pan and the pen in the center of the 


table. | 
What did you do? 


. Take the book from the end of the table 


and the pen from the side of the table. 
What did you do? 


. Take the piece of tin from the end of the 


table and the piece of wire from the side 
of the table. 
What did you do? 


. Puta little piece of glass into the tin box on 


the end of the table and a piece of coal into 
the basket in the center of the table. 


. Put a book under the wooden box on the 


side of the table and a paper box under the 
the book in the center of the table. 


. Put a pan into the wooden box on the end 


of the table, a pen into the paper box on the 
side of the table, and a pin into the tin box 
in the center of the table. 


. Put a box on the end of the table beside the 


little red book and a basket on the side of 
the table beside the big green book. 


. He took a piece of leather from the basket 


on the side of the table, and she took a piece 
of glass from the tin box on the corner of 
the table. 


What time is it? It is ten o'clock. 
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. Put a long piece of blue cotton string into 
the paper box on the corner of the table, 
and a piece of glass into the tin box in the 
center of the table. 


LESSON VIII 
Por IT Put THEM 


. Take a pen from the end of the table and 
put it into the tin box. 
What did you do? 


. Take three pens and two pins from the 
paper box and put them into the tin box. 

What did you-do? - 

. Take a piece of blue linen cloth from the 

wooden box and put it into the little basket 


on the chair. 
What did you do? 


. Take a piece of coal and a piece of glass 
from the table and put them into the box on 
the window-sill. 


What did you do? 


. Take five buttons and three nails from the 
table and put them into the box on the side 
of the table. 

. Take a long piece of red cotton string from 
the long box in the window and put it 
around the big green book. 


It is a quarter to four. 
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. Take three little pieces of green linen cloth 


from the box on the chair and put them into 
the basket on the end of the table. 


. Take a piece of wire and a piece of tin from 


the little box on the corner of the table, and 
put them into the big box on the end of the 
table. 


. Take the books from the end of the table, 


the pens from the side of the table, and the 
papers from the center of the table, and put 
them on the chair. 


LESSON IX 


Fach Incu Epce ALL WHOLE 


. Put a match on each end of the table. 


What did you do? 


. Put two matches on each side of the table. 


What did you do? 


. Put three matches on each corner of the 


table. 
What did you do? 


. Put a match on each corner of the table and 


four matches on each side of the table. 
What did you do? 


It is half past eleven. 
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. Take six matches from the tin box, and put 
two on each end of the table and one on 
each corner of the table. 

What did you do? 


. Put a match on each side of the table one 
inch from the edge. 
What did you do? 


. Put two broken matches on each end of the 
table and three whole matches on each side 
of the table. 


. Take all of the broken matches from the tin 
box on the chair and put them on the side 
of the table. 


. Put a whole match on each side of the table 
two inches from the edge, and a broken 
match on the table beside each whole match. 


. Give a broken match and a whole match to 
each pupil at the side of the table, and three 
whole matches to each pupil at the end of 
the table. 


. Take all of the whole matches from the 
wooden box and put them on the side of the 
table; then take all of the broken matches 
from the tin box and put them on the end of 
the table. 


It is five minutes after six. 
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LESSON X 
THIS, THAT THESE, THOSE 


. Take a piece of cotton cloth from this end 


of the table and put it on that end of the 
table. 
What did you do? 


. Take these pens and those pencils and put 


them into that box. - 
What did you do? 
( 


. Take this book and that book and put them 


on that chair. 
What did you do? 


. Take those matches and these nails and put 


them into the tin box on this corner of the 
table. 
What did you do? 


. Give these books to that man and those 


books to this man. 
What did you do? 


. Take these boxes and these books from this 


chair and those boxes and those books from 
that chair, and put them on the desk. 


. He took this little pencil and these black 


pens from this box and put them into that 
box on the corner of the table. 


I have no pencil. 
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3. These books on this table are little red 
books, and those books on that table are big 
green books. 

4. He took three nails and five buttons from 
this box, and she took four pens and seven 
pencils from that box. 


5. Mary, give those books to him and these 
books to her, and put this book and that 
book into the cupboard. 


LESSON XI 
PossEssIVE PRONOUNS 


I have my book We have our books 
You have your book You have your books 
He has his book They have their books 
She has her book 


I. Put my book on the table. 
What did you do? 


2. Put your pen on the book. 
What did you do? 


3. Put her box on my book. 
What did you do? 


4. Take his pen from the table. 
What did you do? 


May I have a pencil, please? 
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. Put our pens on our papers. 
. What did you do? 


. Put their papers on the table. 


What did you do? 


. I put my long piece of cotton cloth into 


your little white box; then I put your piece 
of woolen cloth into my basket. 


. We put our books on the chair beside the 


table, and they put their books on the chair 
beside the window. 


. You took their pens from my box and put 


them into his big wooden box ; then you put 
the box on ihe end of the table. 


. We took our little brown pencils from the 


pencil-box, and we put them into the chalk- 
box. 


. Take all of our pens from the box and give 


one to him and one to her; then put two pens 
into each box on the side of the table. 


. Take our books, our pencils, and our papers 


and put them into the cupboard; then give 
each pupil a piece of chalk and an eraser. 


Lend me your pen, please. 
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LESSON XII 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS FOLLOWING THE 
PREPOSITION To 


to me to us 
to you to you 
to her to them 
to him 


. Take your pens from the table and give 
them to me. 
What did you do? 


. Give these long green pencils to her and 
these little brown pencils to him. 
What did you do? 


. Take those little pieces of leather from the 
wooden box and give them to us. 
What did you do? 


. Take these pens from the table and give 
them to them. 
What did you do? 


. They gave three pieces of black woolen 
cloth to her and two pieces of red cotton 
cloth to me. 


. Take a little piece of tin from the box on 
this end of the table and give it to him. 


I do not understand you. 
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. Take my long piece of green linen cloth 


from him and give it to me; and then give 
my short piece of blue silk cloth to her. 


. Give the wooden box to me, the tin box to 


him, and those two paper boxes to those 
two men at the end of the table. 


. Take the matches from the box and give 


the whole matches to him, the broken 
matches to her, and the box to me. 


. He took the long pencils from the table and 


gave them to us; then she took the pieces 
of chalk from the box and gave them to him. 


LESSON XIII 


Nor BOT 
I have I did not 
I have not 


. Take three books from the table. 


Have you two books? 
No, I have not two books, but I have three 
books. 


. Put that red book on the chair. 


Did you put a green book on the chair? 
No, I did not put a green book on the chair, 
but I put a red book on the chair. 


Pronounce this word, please. 
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. Give him those pencils. 

Did you give him those boxes? 

No, I did not give him those boxes, but I 
gave him those pencils. 


i 


. Take a nail; a screw, and a pen from the 
box. È 
Did you take a pan from the box? 


. Put this chair beside the door. 
Did you put the chair beside the table? 


. I did not take a piece of coal from the 
basket, but I took a piece of wood from the 
basket. 


. He did not take a pencil from the box, but 
he took a pen from the box. 


. They did not put their papers on the table, 
but they put their books on the table. 


. I have not a long piece of cloth. I did not 
take a long piece of cloth from the box, but 
I took a short piece of cloth from the box. 


. You did not put fifty pens on the table, but 
you put fifteen pens on the table. 


. I did not take a piece of glass from this end 


of the table, but I took a piece of wire from 
the box on that end of the table. 


What is the meaning of this word? 
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LESSON XIV 
THERE Is 
Pahere c PEST ? Are there .......... ? 
There is aw c. rs ‘There are RE. 
There is nota ....., There are not any ..... 


I. Put one match on the table. 
Is there a match on the table? 
There is a match on the table. 


2. Put a book on the table. 
Is there a pen on the table? 
No, there is not a pen on the table, but 
there is a book on the table. 


3. Put three matches on the table. 
Are there three matches on the table? 
There are three matches on the table. 


4. Put four pens on the table. 
Are there four pencils on the table? 
There are not any pencils on the table, but 
there are four pens on the table. 


1. There is not a pen in that box on the table, 
but there are three pens in this box on this 
chair. 


2. There are not any boxes on those chairs, 
* but there are two books on each chair. 


Spell this word for me. 
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. There is not one piece of woolen cloth in 
that box, and there are not any in those 
boxes on the window-sill. 


. There are not any pencils in the box on the 
table, but there is a pencil in each box on 
the bench. 


. There is a little green book on my table, but 
there are not any books on your table. 


. There are boxes of chalk and boxes of pen- 
cils on that table, but there are not any 
boxes on this table. 


LESSON XV 
HERE T'HERE 
. Come here, John, and put that green book 


here on this table. 
What did you do? (I came .....) 


. Go there to that window and put the pen 
into the box. 
What did you do? (I went .....) 


. Put these tin boxes here and those paper 


boxes there. 
What did you do? 


I do not know this word. 
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. Put a little piece of cotton cloth here into 


this box, and a piece of paper there into that 


box. 
What did you do? 


. There are three pens and a pencil here in 


this box, and there are five pencils and an 
eraser there in that box. 


. They put their little brown pencils here, and 


their long red pens there. 


. John put his book here, and Jane put her 


book there; but they put their erasers and 


` chalk there on that bench beside the black- 


board. 


. Their little wooden boxes are not here, but 


there are two tin boxes there on that 
window-sill. 


. There are not any chairs here at this table, 


but there are five chairs there at that table. 


. John 1s here, and Mary is here. Henry and 


Paul are not here, but all will be here at 
nine o'clock. 


LESSON XVI 
INTERROGATIVES 
Interrogative Adjectives: Who, Which, What. 
Whois...... ? Which is 2I i 
Whoare ....? Which are ....? 


WV hat is cee. p 


May I read now? 
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I. Who is that man at the window? 
'That man is Mr. Smith. 


2. Who are those men at the door? 
Those men are Mr. Jones and his son. 


3. Which is James? 
The man at the end of the table is James. 


4. Which are your books? 
Those books on the chair are my books. 


5. What 1s on the table? 
There is a paper on the table. 
| 


Interrogative Adverbs: Where, When, 
Why, How. 


EE uL. They are ....... 
I. Where 1s my hat? 
It is on the book. 


2. Where are your papers? 
They are on the table. 


3. When do you come to school? 
I come to school at nine o'clock. 


4. Why do you come to school? 
I come to school to learn the English lan- 


guage. 


Wait a minute, please. 
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5. How much did you pay for your book? 
I paid one dollar for it. 


6. How many pupils are in this room?’ 
There are fifteen pupils in this room. 


Note.—Drill frequently on the use of interrogatives. See 
to it that each pupil asks questions as well as answers them. 


LESSON XVII 


PossESSIVE PRoNovuNs USED 
WitHout Nouns 


Mine Yours Hers His Ours THEIRS 


1. That is my book. 
That book is mine. 


2. That is your book. 
That book is yours. 


3. That is his book. 
That book is his. 


4. That is her book. 
That book is hers. 


5. Those are our books. 
Those books are ours. 


6, Those are your books. 
Those books are yours. 


What is the price of this? 
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. Those are their books. 
Those books are theirs. 


. Your pen is on the desk. Where is mine? 
Yours is in the paper box. 


. My hat is on the table. Where is hers? 
Hers 1s on the chair. 


. Her chair 1s at the end of the table. Where 
1s his? 
His is at the side of the table. 


. Hlis papers are here. Where are ours? 
Ours are in the basket. 


. Our papers are here. Where are theirs? 
Theirs are in the cupboard. 


. There are three pens on the table. Yours 
is here, his is here, and mine 1s here. 


. They put ours into the box and theirs into 
the cupboard; but where 1s his? 


. They put all on the chair, yours, his, hers, 
and theirs. 


. I gave mine to her, and she gave hers to me. 


. How many of these pins are yours, and how 
many are mine? Put mine into my box and 
yours into your box. 


How much did 1t cost? 
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LESSON XVIII 
INTERROGATIVES 
I. What is your name? 
2. What is the name of this school? 
3. What is the name of this street? 
4. What is the name of this book? 


5. What is the name of this thing? 


I. What shall I put into the box? 
2. What shall I write? 

3. What shall I tell her? 

4. What shall I give him? 

5. What shall I do? 


I. Where shall I sit? 

2. Where shall I write? 

3. Where shall I put the box? 
4. Where are your papers? 


1 5. Where 1s his hat? 


It is a beautiful day. 


PART TWO 
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LESSONII 


VERBS: PRESENT TENSE, IMPERATIVE AND 
INTERROGATIVE FORMS 


Note.—In teaching tense forms use the calendar 


to indicate the time. 


write study walk 
read listen sit 
speak eat stand 
come go look 


Conjugation of the verb write: Present Tense (to-day). 


Singular Number Plural Number 
I write We write 
You write You write 
He writes They write 
She writes 


John writes 
I. To-day I sit and write. 
2. He sits beside the table and writes. 
3. They sit beside the table and write. 


4. I sit and read and write, and she sits and reads 
and writes. 


5. I take a piece of cloth, and she takes a piece of 
paper. 
6. She walks to the blackboard and writes. 


7. John goes to the window and looks at the people. 
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8. We speak English, and he speaks Italian. 
NEGATIVE FORMS 

I do not write We do not write 
You do not write You do not write 
He does not write They do not write 

I. She writes, but I do not write. 

2. She sits, but he does not sit. 

3. We take pencils, but they do not take pencils. 

IMPERATIVE SENTENCES 

I. Come here, Mary, and read your lesson. 

2. Go to the blackboard and write. 

3. Take these pens and put them into the box. 

4. Listen to me, please. 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES 


I. Do you like coffee? 
No. I do not like coffee, but I like tea. 


2. Does she write? 
No. She does not write, but she reads. 


3. Does John go to school every day? 
Yes. He goes every day. 


4. Do John and James work in a store? 
No. They do not work in a store, but John works 
in a restaurant, and James works in a factory. 
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5. Does John speak the Italian language? 
No. He does not speak the Italian language, but 
he speaks the Greek language. 


6. Does Mary sit at the side of the table? 
No. She does not sit at the side of the table, but 
she sits at the end of the table. 


LESSON II 


FUTURE TENSE, EXPRESSION 
INFINITIVES 


S OF FUTURITY, 


(Reference matter for the learner.) 


Verbs in Verbs in 
Present Tense (now) Future Tense (to-morrow) 


I come 
go 
read 
write 
take 
learn 
buy 
put 
sit 


j= jj ee SS [EM I 


I shall come 
I shall go 
I shall read 
shall write 
shall take 
shall learn 
shall buy 
shall put 
shall sit 


EM Sa Se EM EM [E 


CONJUGATION Or THE VERB Go, FUTURE TENSE 


I shall go 
You will go 
He will go 


` Negative 
I shall not go 
You will not go 
He will not go 


We shall go 
You will go 
They will go 


We shall not go 
You will not go 
They will not go 
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FUTURE EXPRESSIONS 


to-morrow next month 
day after to-morrow month after next 
next week next year 
week after next year after next 
INFINITIVES 
to write to give 
to eat to speak 
to read to learn 
to work to put 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 
1. To-morrow I shall come here to learn the English 
language. 


2. Day after to-morrow I shall not come to school, 
because it is Saturday. 


3. I shall go to the theater next week. 


4. Week after next my sister will come to school to 
study the language. 


5. About the middle of next week we shall go to the 
country to see our friends. 


6. Month after next John will go to New York to 
buy some cloth for his store. 


7. Next year my brother will come to the United 
States to live with me. 


8. Year after next my brother will have a store on 
^ Fifth Avenue. 


9. I shall go to a store next month to buy a book to 
read about the American people. 
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10. We shall come to school next week to learn to 
read, to write, and to speak the English language. 


II. They will come to school because they want to 
learn the English language; and they want to learn 
the English language because they want to earn 
money. 

I. Shall I get my book and read to you now? 


2. Will Mr. Wilson go to work day after to-morrow? 


3. Where will they go when the bell rings? 


LESSON III 


NAMES OF THE DAYS OF THE WEEK, 
AND TIMES oF Day 


Sunday Tuesday Thursday Saturday 
Monday Wednesday Friday l 
morning forenoon evening midnight 
noon afternoon night 


1. On Sunday I shall take my friends to church. 


2. My brother will come to visit me on Monday, and 
we shall-go to the theater on Tuesday night. 


3. Wednesday at nine o'clock I shall go to the rail- 
road station to meet my uncle and aunt. 


4. On next Thursday my brother will go to Boston 
to see father, mother, and sister. 
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. Two weeks from next Friday Mr. Carson will 


speak to the men of this class. 


. At eight o'clock on next Monday evening we shall 


see that good play at the theater. 


. On Saturday afternoon I shall not work, but 1 


shall go out on the street to take a walk. 


. Next Wednesday I shall take my sister to a store 


to buy her a new hat and a new coat to wear to 
school. 


. On next Saturday at midnight my friend will 
start for Chicago. 


On next Thursday afternoon I shall not work, 
because I am off work that day. 


When I come to school to-morrow morning, I 
shall sit at this table to write my lesson. 


When I go to Boston to see my cousin next month, 
I shall take him a new English book. 


When I receive my pay next week, I shall buy 
myself a new suit and a new hat. 


LESSON IV 
Past TENSE 


Reference matter for the learner. 


Present Tense (now) Past Tense (yesterday) 


come came 
go went 
read read 
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write 
speak 
learn 
put 
buy 
eat 
drink 
sleep 
give 
take 
work 
see 
do 
have 
is 
are 
make 
want 
talk 
get 
send 
sell 
show 
look 
listen 
walk 
wait 
watch 
stop 
receive 
answer 
keep 
say 
order 
return 
think 
carry 
wash 
build 
stay 
like 


wrote 
spoke 
learned 
put 
bought 
ate 
drank 
slept 
gave 
took 
worked 
saw 

did 

had 
was 
were 
made 
wanted 
talked 
got 

sent 
sold 
showed 
looked 
listened 
walked 
waited 
watched 
stopped 
received 
answered 
kept 
said 
ordered 
returned 
thought 
carried 
washed 
built 
stayed 
liked 
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PRACTICE EXERCISES 


yesterday last month 

day before yesterday month before last 
three days ago three months ago 
last week last year 

week before last year before last 
three weeks ago three years ago 


. Yesterday I sat at this table and wrote my lesson, 
and to-day I sit here again. 


. Day before yesterday I learned many new words, 
and I want to learn more to-day. 


. I met John on the street three days ago, and I 
talked with him for an hour. 


. Week before last I went to the theater and saw a 
good play, and next week I shall go again. 


. Jane bought some cloth last week, and next week 
she will make a dress for her little sister. 


. Three weeks ago I sold my house, and week after 
next I shall buy another one. 


. Month before last we carried our plants into the 
other room, and next week we shall carry them 
into this room again. 


- Three months ago I received a letter from a 
friend in Europe, and next week I shall answer it. 


. Last year I read many books, and next year I shall 
read many more.. 


IO. 
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Year before last I wrote in my native language, but 
now I write in English. 


Last night I went home at six o'clock. I madea 
fre. I sat down to read; and when my brother 
came in, we talked an hour and a half about 
American history. 


Three years ago two of my fellow countrymen 
came to New York, and they stayed there for one 
year; then they went to Chicago. They are there 
now, and each has a comfortable home. 


Year before last I thought that I did not want to 
learn the English language; but last year I did 


not work because I could not speak the lan- 
guage of my new country. 


LESSON V 


NAMES OF THE MONTHS 


January July 
February August 
March September 
April October 
May November 
June December 


. I came to the United States on the first of last 


March. 


John was born on April ro, 1910, and his sister 
was born on June 6, 1914. 
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. In July and August the weather will be hot, and 


in October and November the weather will be cool. 


. In May the farmer will plant his corn, and in 


October he will gather it in. 


. The Fourth of July is a holiday in this coun- 


try. We celebrate the day of our independ- 


ence. 


. My friends will come to visit me in the middle of 


June, and I shall take them to the country for a 
picnic in the woods. 


. Last July when I had my vacation, I went to the 


country, where I helped my brother work on the 
farm. 


. On the last Tuesday of June Frank and Harry 


came from Europe, and they both live here now. 


. Last February, when the weather was very cold, I 


bought one ton of coal, for which I paid six 
dollars. 


The schools in the large cities of the United 
States are open for ten months of the year; so 
the children have only two months of vacation. 


Mr. Panos came to the United States on the fifth 
of last January, and he lived here one month ; then- 
he moved to Boston, where he will live for two or 
three years. 


IO. 
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LESSON VI 


COMMON QUESTIONS ABOUT PERSONS 


. What is your name? 


My name is Ross Martino. 


. Where do you live? 


I live at number 1145 Fifth Avenue. 


- From what country did you come? 


I came from Italy. 


. When did you come to the United States? 


I came to the United States on June 14, 1921. 


. Which language do you speak? 


I speak the Italian language. 


. Is your father in this country? 


Yes. My father is here. 


. Is your mother in this country ? 


No. My mother is in Italy. 


. How many sisters have you? 


I have no sisters. 


. How many brothers have you? 


I have two here and one in Italy. 


How old are you? 
I am eighteen years old. 
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LESSON VII 
A FRIENDLY LETTER 


1463 Penn Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
April 6, 1921. 
My dear Sister, 

I shall write you a short letter in English. I can 
not write much, because I do not know many words. 
I go to school every day, and next month I shall know 
more words, and then I shall write you a long letter. 

We want you to come to Pittsburgh to visit us 
about the first of June. Come and stay two or three 
weeks with us. We can have a good time, because 
now I can go all over the city alone. 

Write to me and tell me when you will 
arrive in Pittsburgh, and I shall meet you at the station. 

It is time for me to go to school, so I must close. 

Your sister, 
Mary RUPERT. 


Envelope. 


Mary Rupert, 
1463 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Miss Jane Rupert, 
4625 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 
New York. 
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LESSON VIII 


BEFORE AFTER 


. Before you sit down, open your book. 
. After you sit down, open your book. 


. Before I came to the United States, I could not 


read or speak the English language. 


- I came here before half past nine o'clock, and I 


stayed until after half past three. 


. After I go home I shall eat my supper, and soon 


after supper I shall read my lesson to my brother. 


i 


Soon after I came to this country, I came to 
school; and soon after I came to school, I could 
understand a little English. 


. I shall read this book; and after I read it, I shall 


give it to you to read. 


. I worked all day to-day, and I am tired. But 


after I rest a short time, I shall go out for a walk. 


. I cannot become a citizen of the United States 


until I have been here five years. I have been 
here four years, and next year I can become a 


citizen. 


After I have lived in this country several years, I 
shall have a business of my own; then I shall own 


my home. 
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II. Before I began to study this language, I did not 
like it; but after I came to school for a month, I 
liked the language very much. 


I2. After you finish your. work to-morrow, I want 
you to bring your family to our house; then we 
shall sing some of our native songs. 


LESSON IX 
NEAR FAR 
near far 
a short distance a long distance 


I. The book is near to the box; but the pen is far 
from the box. 


2. I walk to school this year because I live near; but 
last year I rode to school because I lived far away. 


3. John walks a short distance to his work, but HEY 
has a long distance to go. 


4. It is a long distance from here to John's house. I 
cannot walk there; but I shall ride in a street car. 


A SHORT TIME A LONG TIME 


I. Europe is a long distance from the United States, 
and it took me a long time to come from there 
to this country. 


2. I sat in my room a long time last night and read 
my new book; then I went out for a short time to 
walk. 
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3. It takes a long time to walk that long distance; but 
it takes a short time to travel it by automobile. 


4. When I came to this country, I traveled a short 
distance on land by railroad ; then I traveled a long 
distance on water by steamship. 


5. À short time ago I read about the first English 
people who crossed the Atlantic Ocean. They came 
in sailboats, and not in steamships as you and I 


came. 


6. Before I came to this country, I thought that 1 
could learn to speak the language in a short time; 
but now I think that it will take me a long time to 
learn to speak it well. 

7. I live a short distance from the school; therefore it 
takes me only a short time to come. But John lives 


a long distance from the school, and it takes him a 
long time to come. 


LESSON X 


PARTITIVE EXPRESSIONS 


all of them none of them 
many of them some of them 
part of them both of them 
most of them a few of them 
one of them half of them 


I. There are many buttons on the table. Put all of 
them into the tin box. 
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. Put some of them on the side of the table and a 


few of them on each end of the table. 


. Put half of them into the basket and give one of 


them to me. 


. There are two pencils on the table. Put both of 


them into your pocket. 


. There are many little buttons in the box. Most of 


them are white. Part of them are black; but one 
of them is red. 


. Take all of the little pencils from that box and put 


half of them on the chair and half of them on the 
window-sill. 


. I do not know all of these words. Many of them 


are new to me; but in a short time I shall know all 
of them. 


. Some of the pupils of this class can read well, and 


some of them cannot read much; but in a short 
time all of them will read well. 


. All of the pupils of this class came from foreign 


countries. Some of them came from Italy, a few 
of them came from Russia, and one of them came 
from China; but none of them came from Turkey. 


LESSON XI 
PRESENT PARTICIPLES IN PROGRESSIVE FORMS 
Reference matter for the learner. 


Present Tense Past Tense Present Participle 
go went going 
come came coming 
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write 
read 
speak 
talk 
erase 
sit 
eat 
tell 
see 
bring 
buy 
break 
cut 
do 
drink 
think 
stand 
sleep 


wrote 
read 
spoke 
talked 
erased 
sat 

ate 

told 
Saw 
brought 
bought 
broke 
cut 

did 
drank 
thought 
stood 
slept 


writing 
reading 
speaking 
talking 
erasing 
sitting 
eating 
telling 
seeing 
bringing 
buying 
breaking 
cutting 
doing 
drinking 
thinking 
standing 
sleeping 
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Note To THE TEACHER.—Point out that present participles 
are formed by adding -ing to the present forms. 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 


I am going 
You are going 
He is going 


We are going 
You are going 
They are going 


1. I am going to New York to meet my brother next 
week. He will arrive in America on next Thurs- 


day. 


2. You are standing talking to us, and we are sitting 


listening to you. 


3. They are sitting at the table eating bread and 
butter, and drinking tea. 
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. They are going to bring their violins; then they 


are going to play and sing for us. 


. I am buying a new house, and I am paying for it 


by the month. I am paying twenty dollars a month. 


- Iam making a new dress, and I am making it of 


beautiful blue woolen cloth. 


. They are learning the English language. They are 


reading, writing, and speaking in English. 


Are you using this book? 

Is he coming to-morrow? 

Are they buying a new house? 
Is he talking English? 


LESSON XII 


INTERROGATIVES 
THE INTERROGATIVES: Wao, WuicH, WHAT 


WHO 


. Who 1s the woman at the door? 


. Who took my pencil from the box and put it into 


the cupboard? 


. Who gave you that beautiful green box? 


. Who took those three matches from the box and 


put them on the edge of the table? 
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WHICH 

. Which papers did he put on the window? 

. Which of those two books did you give to John? 

. At which table did you sit? 


. Which boy took the tin boxes from the cupboard 
and put them here? 


WHAT 

. What is the name of that man at the door? 

. What is in the big wooden box on the floor? 

. From what box did he take these pens and pencils? 


. What did that woman put on the corner of the 
table? 


Interrogative Adverbs: Where, When, Why, How 


WHERE 

. Where are those pieces of leather, John? 

. Where did you put my hat and his book? 

. Where are Mr. and Mrs. Miller and their children? 


. Where are the papers for those men in the corner 


of the room? 
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WHEN 


. When do they go to work? 
. When did he put his knife here? 
. When did she give those beautiful boxes to you? 


- When did you pay for your book? 


WHY 


. Why do Mary and John come to school? 
. Why do those men sit at the table? 
. Why do they put their books into the cupboard? 


. Why do those girls take those pens from the basket? 


HOW 


. How much paper do you want? 
. How many pencils do you want? 
. How much did you pay for those pens? 


. How many pencils did you give them? 


NorE.—Dril frequently onquestions and their answers. 


LESSON XIII 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 


. Two new pupils came to our school yesterday, a 


boy anda girl. The boy’s name is Joseph, and the 
girl’s name is Sarah. 
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. Joseph and Sarah were both born in France. They 
are coming to school to learn the English language. 


. Joseph is sixteen years old, and Sarah is thirteen. 
They will come to school every day from nine 
o'clock until half past three. 


. After they go home, they will tell their mother 
about the school. They like to come, and we like 
to have them here. 


. On Saturday they will not come here; but they will 
go to visit their cousins. 


. In a few years they will be ready to go to high 
school, and in a few years after that they will go 
to college. 


. There are many pupils in this school; but there are 
many people on the street who are not pupils in 
any school. 


. Two months ago I came to this country, and two 
weeks ago I came to this school. Now I am learn- 
ing to speak the English language. 


. Three years ago my brother came to this school, 
and now at the age of fifteen he is in high school. 
He wants to go to college in order to become a 
lawyer. E 


. My friends, John and James, were born in a foreign 
country, and they are both non-English speaking 
people. After they learn to speak English well, 
they will go to work in a factory. 
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s. My father came to this country five years ago, and 
my mother and I came two years ago. I come to 
school every day; but my mother does not go to 
school. I speak well, and she does not. 


LESSON XIV 


THe DIFFERENT-DIFFERENCE PERPLEXITY 
Same, Differ, Different, Difference 


1. The books that are on the table are the same as 
those on the chair. 


2. She has two books that are the same in length, 
the same in width, and the same in color. 


3. He has two books that are different. They differ 
in length, they differ in width, they differ in thick- 
ness, and they differ in color. 


4. There is no difference in the pronunciation of those 
two words; but there is a great difference in the 
spelling of them. 


5. Those two men came from the same country; they 
came at different times. One of them can speak 
four different languages. 


6. I did not arrive in New York on the same day as 
my father arrived, because we set sail on different 
days; he sailed in March, and I sailed in April. 


Are those books the same? 

Is there any difference between those two books? 
Are those papers alike? 

Do those bottles differ in size? 
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LESSON XV 
CoMMON MEASURES 
Foot Rule, Yardstick, Pint, Quart, Gallon 


. Take the foot rule and measure the table and tell 
me its length. 


. Take the foot rule and measure Mr. Panos and 
tell me his height. 


. Measure the thickness of the table and tell me its 
thickness in inches. 


. With the yardstick measure this piece of string 
and give me its length in yards. 


. With the pint measure, measure this bottle and tell 
me how many pints it holds. 


. Yesterday I bought a gallon of milk, and my bill 
was forty-eight cents; therefore I paid twelve 
cents for one quart. 


. I shall buy a new rug for my room. Measure the 
length and the width of the room, and tell me how 
large a rug to buy. 


. I want a vessel having the capacity of six quarts. 
I have a two-quart pan, and I need a larger one. 


. James is going to the tailor to be measured for a 
suit. It takes three or four yards of material to 
make a man's suit. 
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IO. Mary will buy a piece of linen cloth to make a 
cover for her table. Measure her table and tell 
me how many yards to buy. 


What are the dimensions of this room? 
What is the capacity of that box? 

What quantity of milk do you want? 
What are the measurements of this table? 


LESSON XV Ii 


PAST PARTICIPLES 


Past Present 
Present Past Participle Participle 
go went gone going 
come came come coming 
write wrote written writing 
speak spoke spoken speaking 
talk talked talked talking 
erase erased erased erasing 
sit sat sat sitting 
eat ate eaten eating 
tell told told telling 
see saw seen seeing 
bring brought brought bringing 
buy bought bought buying 
break broke broken breaking 
cut cut cut cutting 
do did done doing 
drink drank drunk drinking 
sleep slept slept sleeping 
am was been being 
send sent sent sending 
sell sold sold selling 


Reference matter for the learner. 
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PRACTICE EXERCISES 


PRESENT PERFECT TENSE 


I have written We have written 
You have written You have written 
He has written They have written 


. The teacher has written the lesson on the black- 
board, and the pupils have written it on their papers. 


. The teacher has come to teach you, and you have 
come to learn. 


. We have read our lessons, we have written our 
lessons, and we have talked about our lessons. 


. She has written to her mother, and she has told her 
that John has just arrived from Europe. 


. I have been at the store, and I have bought a few 


apples for dinner. 


. I have eaten my breakfast, and I have walked for 
an hour, and now I shall read for a while. 


. I have written my lesson on the blackboard. I 


have erased it, and I have spoken what I wrote. 
| 


. They have lived on this street for a long time, and 
now they have bought a new house on another 


street. 


. I have not been in Chicago, but my father and 


mother have both been there. 
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PAST PERFECT TENSE 


I had written We had written 
You had written You had written 
He had written They had written 


I. I had read my lesson, and I had written it before 
you came. 


2. I had gone before she told the story. 


3. I had never seen John's cousin until I went to 
John's house last night. 


4. I had never read this story before; but I had read 
another story about George Washington. 


LESSON XVII 
DisTINCTION BETWEEN SIT AND SET 
I. Set the box on the table and sit down. 
2. Sit down and set the box on the table. 


3. Set all of those bottles on that bench and sit there 
beside them. 


4 Set Mary on that little chair and let her sit there 
to study her lesson. 


5. Sit down, please, and set your box on the floor. 


IO. 


TS 


I2. 


13. 


14. 
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. Set that boy down, and tell him to sit there for a 


half hour. 


. Tell Mary to set a chair at the table; and then tell 


Mr. Green to sit on it and eat dinner with us. 


. Harry set that box there an hour ago, and it has 


sat there ever since. Please set it in the cup- 
board before you sit down. 


. Both John and Mary have been sitting on that 


bench a long time. I want them to sit there every 
day to study their lessons. 


On last Saturday I went to the railroad station to 
meet my uncle and aunt. They were both there, 
sitting on the bench waiting for me. 


I like to sit on the seashore at sunset and watch 
the boats go out to sea. 


I sat here yesterday, and I have been sitting here 
again to-day watching the children play in the 
water. 


Where are those children? A few minutes ago 
they were here, sitting on the floor setting blocks 
in a row on the edge of the rug. 


Set that bottle of ink here on the table; and I shall 
sit and write some of the new words in my book. 


Did you sit on that chair yesterday? 
Did you set this chair beside the table? 
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LESSON XVIII 


THE USE OF IF 


. If I had a paper and a pencil, I should write my 


lesson. 


. If you want to speak well, you must study hard. 


- If you can spare the time, come to my house to- 


morrow and spend the day with us. We have 
much to talk about. 


. If I had a pen and some ink, I should spend some 


time writing a story about George Washington, 
the first president of the United States. 


. He said that if he could get off from his work, he 


should go to Cleveland to visit his oldest brother. 


. If I were your brother, I should not go to work 


yet, but I should go to school awhile first. 


. If you want a hat of the same style and of 


either the same or a different color, I can get it 
for you. 


. If they are going the same day as we are, we may 


travel together. I should enjoy talking with them 
as we travel along. 


. If I were he, I should go to them and ask them 


for more money; and if they would not give more 
money, then I should look for work in another 
place. 


If I had been in this country five years ago, I 
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should now have a business of my own. If I make 
as much money next year as I made last year, I 
shall soon have my own restaurant. 


LESSON XIX 
THE Use oF WHETHER 


. He feels the table to learn whether it is rough or 
smooth. 


. She feels the cloth to learn whether it is hard or 
soft. 


. She feels the water to find out whether it is cold 
or warm. 


. I do not know whether or not that man can speak 
the Greek language. 


. We cannot tell whether the weather will be warm 
or cold to-morrow. 


. He has lost his money. I do not know whether it 
is because he is a bad manager, or whether it is the 
fault of his partner. 


. When he comes in, he will tell us whether or not 
he is going to accept the new position that was 
offered him last week. 


. Let me know by the first of the month whether or 
. not you will accept my offer for that house. This 


is all that I am able to pay. 
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I did not know whether you were going this week, 
or whether you were not going until sometime next 
week. 


I am not sure whether or not I shall be able to 
hold my present job. It is very hard for me be- 
cause I do not understand tbe orders that are 
given to me. 


LESSON XX 


THE VERB USE Tue Noun UskE 


. We use pens and pencils to write our lessons. 


. We use pencil-paper and pencils when we write 


our lessons; but when we write letters, we use 
letter-paper, pens, and ink. 


. John and Mary use both gas and electricity in their 


house; gas for heating and electricity for lighting. 


. The tailor uses the heavy woolen cloth to make the 


winter overcoat, and he uses the light woolen cloth 
to make the light spring overcoat. 


. Our grandfathers did not use automobiles to travel 


long distances as we do; but they used horses. 


. Steamships were not used in the time of Columbus; 


but sailboats were used, and it took a long time to 
travel by water in those days. - 


. On the first of the week I bought myself a new pen- 


cil. I have used it for almost a week, and I can use 
it for another week. 
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8. When I first came to this country, I used the dic- 
tionary every day. But now I do not need to use 


it so much, because I am more familiar with the 
words. 


1. I do not know the use of this word. I find it 
difficult to use all of these words correctly. 


2. What use can be made of this room? It has not 
been in use for a long time. 


3. If they want to finish their work in an hour, E 
must make good use of their time. 


Did you use my pen? 
How do you use this word? 


What is the use of this thing? 
Of what use is this to you? 


LESSON XXI 
LEAF, Leaves, Live, Livep, Diz, Diep, DEAD, DEALA 
1. Here are two dead leaves and two living leaves. 
2. Lack of water will cause the death of leaves. 


3. In the fall the leaves of most of our trees die, and 
the dead leaves fall to the ground. 


4. In the spring time the living leaves come, and the 
trees are made beautiful again. 


5. Tea is the dried leaves of the tea plant. Millions 
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of people all over the world drink tea. This tea is 
made by pouring boiling water over the dried tea 
leaves. 


LEAVE, LEFT Live, LIVED 


. He lived here one year ; but he will leave for Europe 


next month. 


. He left this room an hour ago, and I see that he 


has left a package here. Before he leaves to- 
morrow, we shall give it to him. 


. Mr. Mitchell has lived here for a long time; but he 


will leave to-morrow for another city. 


. After I have lived here for a month or two, I shall 


leave and go to another part of the state. 


. I had lived there ten years, when a man came along 


one day and bought my house. We left the place 
the next week. 


. If I put fifty dollars into the bank this month, it 


leaves me sixty dollars to use for expenses. I 
think that I can live on that amount for a short 
time. 


. Some one told me that when Abraham Lincoln was 


a boy, he slept on a bag of leaves for a bed. And 
this boy lived to become president of the United 
States. 


LESSON XXII 
As 


. As I came to school to-day, I saw Charles standing 


on the street corner talking with David. 
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- As I was riding along in the street car, I read an 
interesting article in the newspaper. 


. As I sat in the railroad station waiting for my train, 
I saw Mr. and Mrs. Long go to their train for New 
York. 


- As I was crossing the Atlantic Ocean to come to 
America, I heard a few people talking in the Eng- 
lish language. 


. As my sister and I passed through the store, we 
saw many people buying summer clothing. 


. As I entered the car, I saw Carrie. She said that 
her sister was coming from Europe, and that she 
would arrive the first of next week. 


. They were coming up the street as I went down. 
I turned around and went with them to their home. 


. She gave me this book as I came in. It is a good 
book, and when I have finished it, I shall let you 
read it. 


. As I stood at the window and watched the people 
pass by, I thought of another city that I have 
visited. 


LESSON XXIII 


. My book is as large as yours, and it is just as in- 
teresting as yours. ' 


. His pen is the same as mine; they are both foun- 
tain pens. One writes as well as the other. 
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I like this work just as well as I liked the work that 
I did last year. 


. John does his work as well as Jane, and better than 


Henry. 


. This coat fits as well as, if not better than the one 


I had last year. 


. This table is just as long and just as wide as the 


other table. 


. The boy is just as tall and just as heavy as the girl; 


but neither of them is very tall or very heavy. 


. This coffee is not so good as the coffee that we had 


last week, and this cost three or four cents a 
pound more. 


. The quality of this leather is not so good as the 


quality of the leather that I bought last week; but 
the price 1s more reasonable. 


. To-morrow I shall not come so early as I came to- 


day, because there 1s not so much work to do. 


- I do not live so far away as you do, and it does not 


take me so long to come. 


. Now she talks as well as he; but she does not write 


so well. However, after she has been here in school 
a little longer, she will write well, as well as any 
one in the class. 
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LESSON XXIV 


CORRELATIVES 
bol uuu. and though ee yet 
not only ..... but also although ....... still 
either ....... Or SINCE Me. 24-24 etes therefore 
neither ...... nor aee So.  e A, then 


4. 


S: 


. I told both Mary and John to go to the table. 


. I want not only Mary and John but also James 


and Paul to go to the door. 


. I want either Mary or John to go to the black- 


board. 
I want neither James nor Paul to go. 


Though there was much trouble in Europe, yet I 


managed to get away and come to America. 


. Since I paid twenty cents for two pens, therefore 


the cost of one pen 1s ten cents. 


. If I go to see him to-day, then I shall not go to- 


morrow. 


. Both James and Paul have had not only four years 


in high school but also two years at the Musical 
Institute. 


. They offered me this position; and they will give 


me not only a good salary but also a fine office. I 
must either accept or decline the offer within two 
weeks. 
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If all the members could be persuaded to come 
to the meeting, they might not only pay their dues 
but also pay some money into the treasury. 


Although I have been studying this subject for a 
long time, still I do not have a clear understand- 


ing of it yet. I must either find some books to 
read or find some one who will explain it to me. 


LESSON XXV 


FILL, FULL, FEEL 


. Fill the little bottle full of water and the big bottle 


half full. 


. Feel the bottle to learn whether the water is cold 


Or warm. 


. I need a full box of chalk, and that box is only 


half full. 


. He took seven matches from that full box on the 


end of the table. 


. This book is full of beautiful pictures; that other 


book is full of interesting reading. 


. To know English well fills us with confidence to 


do our work. It will not only make us happy, but 
it will also make us able to earn more money. 


. There is no one here to fill his position, and I do 


not feel that I have time to do his work and mine 
too. 


8. 
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Columbus filled his ships with enough food to 
last for many days; then he set out on his journey. 
He did not feel afraid, because he was full of 
hope. 


. Day by day they sat on the decks of the vessels and 


watched the sun rise and set. By and by some one 
saw land a long distance off, then all were full of 


Joy. 

At last they reached land, and filled with delight, 
they landed and set up a flag in honor of Spain. 
In a short time they started for home, feeling 
that they had made a great discovery. 


LESSON XXVI 
LET 


. Let me have your pencil, please; mine is broken. 
. Let me see that book; it looks like mine. 


. Let him have your knife to sharpen his pencil; he 


lost his on the way to school to-day. 


. After we have eaten our supper let us go to the 


theater; Henry says that there is a good play this 
week. 


. Let us tell the children a story about the Indians, 


the red people who lived in America before the 
Europeans came. 


. Please let me help you with that work; you have 


too much to do to-day, and I have time to help you. 
Let us work together. 
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. Let us get up early to-morrow and go to a store 


and buy our heavy winter clothing. The weather 
is getting cold, and we need warm clothes. 


. We must have some fresh air in this room. Let us 
open the windows and let the air come in. 


. Let all those who sit at the tables have spelling 
books, and let all of the others have readers. 


LESSON XXVII 


KNow KNOWLEDGE 


. I do not know what you have in your hand. 


. I have no knowledge of what you have in your 


hand. 


. He has no knowledge of what you put into the box. 


. James does not know the names of those people. 


He says that he never saw them, and that he does 
not know what they want here. 


. When I have a good knowledge of the English 


language, then I want to get some knowledge of 
a useful trade. 


. It is difficult to make a machine like that one in 


the mill It requires a knowledge of machinery 
that only few people have. 


. Mr. Williams wanted me to come over and make a 


fence around his lot; but I have no knowledge of 
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fence making, and I told him to get Mr. Doyle to 
do it. 


- I do not know the exact meaning of this word. I 


shall spend a short time studying it; then if I 
have no more knowledge than I now have, I shall 
ask some one to help me. 


. When I first came to this country, I did not know 


many people with whom I could talk; but now I 
have a better knowledge of the language, and I 
have many friends. 


That strange man did not know the way to the 
railroad station. He asked me to direct him; 
but he did not have enough knowledge of English 
to understand me. 


LESSON XXVIII 


LIE Lay 
lie, lay, lain, lying 


. Tell him to lie down and take a sleep to-day. 
. We lay down yesterday and slept two hours. 
. That book has lain there for three or four days. 


. It was lying there when I went out day before 


yesterday. 


. A little child is lying on the couch sleeping. She 


lay there yesterday also. 
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lay, laid, laid, laying 

I. Now you see me lay the book on the table. 

2. I laid the book there last week. 

3. He has laid all of the books on the table. 


4. Look at the little girl laying stones on the walk. 


I. I laid that paper there. Let it lie there until I 
come home. 


2. I have laid five letters on the table, and now I lay 
another there. 


3. When I lay down last night, I laid my watch on the 
dresser. 


4. At ten o'clock I laid the paper down, and then I 
lay down to sleep. 


5. I laid that book there a long time ago, and it has 
lain there ever since. 


6. Lay the child down, and let him lie there to sleep. 


7. He lay there all day yesterday; but now he is up, 
and he is laying those cards on the window-sill. 


LESSON XXIX 
POSITIVE AND COMPARATIVE FORMS OF ADJECTIVES 


tall short good heavy | long 
taller shorter better heavier longer 


1. There are two men at the end of the table. John 
is the taller of the two. 
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2. Let the taller one sit at the end of the table, and 
the shorter one sit at the side of the table. 


3. Those two books are both good, a the little one 
is the better of the two. 


4. They put two stones on the table. 
The one on this corner is the heavier. 


5. Give him the longer of those two pencils, and put 
the shorter one on the window-sill. 


6. Let her have the better piece of cloth because she 
wants to make a good dress. 


7. Those two coats are both good, but I like the 
shorter one better than the longer one. 


8. James is the taller of those two men, but Henry 


is the heavier. 


9. The older of those two men is the better prepared 
to do his work. If you can, take the older one 


to do your work. 


IO. The softer piece of cloth is the better, and it will 


make a better coat. 


I. There are two pencils on the table. Give me the 
longer one. 


2. John is the taller of those two men at the table. 


3. Mary is the heavier of those two girls. 
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. Take the longer piece of string and give the shorter 


piece to me. 


. James is the taller of those two boys, but Henry is 


the heavier. 


JSS ON) OO 


THE USE OF SUPERLATIVES 


tall short good heavy long 
taller shorter better heavier longer 
tallest shortest best heaviest longest 


. Of all the men in this room, Harry is the tallest, and 


William is the shortest. 


. There are three books on the table , but this one is 


the best. 


. This box is the heaviest and longest that I have. 


. Here is a full box of pens. The longest pen is the 


best. You may take it, and I shall take the shortest. 


You may have the longest and heaviest piece of 
wire, and I shall take the shortest and lightest piece. 


. Guy has grown much taller and heavier than he 


was. Now he is the tallest and heaviest one of the 
family. 


. I knew him best of all the family, and I like him 


better than I like his brother. 
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. We want to know the shortest and best way to go, 
because we want to go in a shorter time than we 
went before. 


. He is known as the best workman in the shop. He 
is even more skillful than some of those who have 
been there longer than he has. He is also the quick- 
est workman there, and he can do his work in the 
shortest time. 


LESSON XXXI 
More Most 


. These flowers are more beautiful than those that 
I had last week. 


. Those are the most beautiful flowers that I have 
seen in this part of the country. 


. John told the most interesting story that I have 
heard for a long time. Let him tell it to you some 
day. 


. In her work Mary is more thorough than Jane, bat 
Jane is quicker than Mary. 


. She did her work more carefully to-day than she 
did it last week. She will soon learn to be a most 
careful worker. 


. Harry is more economical than Thomas, but Will- 
iam is the most economical of the family. 
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. John Smith thought that if he should take a more 


northern route than Columbus took, he could find 
a passage to the Indies. 


. That is the most horrible accident that has happen- 


ed on the railroad for a long time. It is even more 
horrible than the one that occurred at the crossing 
last year. 


. At the dinner the other night they spoke about that 


man who came in just now. He has been most 
successful 1n his business, and he is one of the most 
able men in the organization. 


LESSON XXXII 
WHOM 


To whom, for whom, with whom, 
from whom, about whom, by whom 


. To whom shall I go for work? 


I do not know to whom to go for work. 


. For whom do you work? 


That is the man for whom I work. 


- With whom did you come to school? 


There is the man with whom I came. 


. From whom did he buy his house? 


He did not tell me from whom he bought his house. 


. About whom were they talking? 


I do not know about whom they were talking. 
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6. By whom was that book written? 
I shall see by whom it was written. 


7. I do not know for whom he works, but I do know 
with whom he lives. 


8. He does not know to whom to apply for work, and 
he does not know from whom to get advice about 
it. 

9. They asked by whom that fine house was built, and 


to whom it now belongs; and if it is for rent, 
from whom it can be rented . 


LESSON XXXIII 


CONTRACTIONS AND NEGATIVE SENTENCES 


haven’t: have not aren't: are not 
isn’t: is not weren't: were not 
don't: do not hadn't: had not 


didn't: did not 
NO NONE ANY 


I. There is no book there. 
There is not any book there. 
There isn't any book there. 
There is none there. 


NOTHING ANYTHING 


2. There is nothing in the box. 
There is not anything in the box. 
There isn't anything in the box. 
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NOBODY ANYBODY 


3. There is nobody in that room. 
. . There is not anybody in that room. 
There isn't anybody in that room. . 


I. I have no pens. 
I have not any pens. 
I haven't any pens. 


2. I have nothing in my hand. 
` J have not anything in my hand. 
I haven't anything in my hand. 


3. They said nothing about it. 
They did not say anything about it. 
They didn't say anything about it. 


4. I can do nothing for you. 
I cannot do anything for you. 
I can't do anything for you. 


5. I told him nothing. 

I did not tell him anything. 

I didn't tell him anything. 

Norr.—Teach contractions, but discourage their use for 
a time. Especially, discourage the use of "can't." Observa- 
tion shows that until beginners have learned to stress the 
final consonant, their utterances of can’t (with a weakened t) 


are apt to be mistaken for can. Urge them to use cannot 
in business. D i 


LESSON XXXIV 
WHEN, WHERE, WHILE, DURING 


1. When I came in, you were pines at ne table 
writing a letter. 


IO. 


II. 
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. Where you are going, the garden is full of the 


most beautiful flowers. 


. While you were writing, I was reading an 


interesting story about the early settlers of 
America. 


. During the night he does the most important work 


that is to be done in the factory. 


- When I heard that Mr. Panos was coming to this 


country, I wrote him a letter asking him to come 
here. 


. While I was standing on the corner talking to one 


of my friends, James came along and asked us 
to go to the theater with him. 


. During Columbus's voyage the sailors became dis- 


couraged and wanted to go back to Europe. 


. I have read that when Captain Smith and his band 


of men were in Virginia, they almost starved to 
death. 


. The French people once occupied the place where 


Pittsburgh now stands, and the Dutch people once 
occupied the place where New York now stands. 


Sometimes the Indians made their most brutal 
attacks upon the colonists while they were wor- 
shipping in church. 


When they come we shall go into the meeting and 
stay while they sing the beautiful songs. 
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12. During the week that my cousin visits me, some- 
time when we are all at home, come and spend the 
day with us. 


LESSON XXXV 


ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 


ADJECTIVES ADVERBS 
extravagant extravagantly 
careful carefully 
successful successfully 
abundant abundantly 
kind kindly 
thoughtful thoughtfully 
thankful thankfully 
grateful gratefully 
economical economically 
quick quickly 

slow slowly 
prompt promptly 
immediate immediately 
cheerful cheerfully 
hasty hastily 


I. He is a slow and careful worker. 
He works slowly and carefully. 


2. Jim is a successful writer. 
Jim writes successfully. 


3. They have an abundant supply. 
They are abundantly supplied. 
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. Is this spelling correct? 
Do I spell correctly? 


. Did you make an exact copy? 
Did you copy this exactly? 


. The growth of the corn was rapid. 
The corn grew rapidly. 


. They were earnest students. 
They study earnestly. 


. John laughed a merry laugh. 
John laughed merrily. 


LESSON XXXVI 
WHAT THAT 


. This is what you want. 
This 1s the box that you want. 


. I gave him what he wanted. 
I gave him the paper that he wanted. 


. We shall see what they are doing. 
We shall see the work that they do. 


. I have told them what John said. 


I have told them everything that John said. 


. They know what you want. 
They know the box that you want. 
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. They make what you see on the table. 
They made the dresses that you saw on the table. 


. I do not understand what you say. 'The words 


that you use are too difficult for me. 


. We knew all the people that were there, but we 


did not know what they were talking about. 


. This is the best pencil in the box. It is the one 
that I want to use to-day. 


He has told me everything that I needed to know, 
and he seemed to know just what was necessary 


to finish the work. 


We want you to learn all that you can here, and 
we want you to learn what you learn well. 


LESSON XXXVII 
IMPERSONAL Use or It, Ir as AN EXPLETIVE 


IMPERSONAL 


- It is blowing and raining very hard. 
. It is half past five o'clock, and it is time to go home. 
. It was thawing when I came in. 


. It behooves me to go to work, if I finish before 


six o’clock. 
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. It is very dark these nights. 

. It 1s moderating a little now. 

. It has been freezing all day. 

. It is too soon to go to the train. 


EXPLETIVE 


. It is an easy word to understand. 

. It was a pleasure to see those pictures. 

. It will be impossible to forget that lesson. 

. It is a good thing to Mes that knowledge. 

. It proved very difficult to find out the truth. 

. It was a disappointment to me not to see you there. 


. It is easier to see the faults of others than ta recog- 
nize our own faults. 


LESSON XXXVIII 
ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE 


. Active voice: I give this book to you. 

Passive voice: This book is given to you by me. 
Active voice: I gave this book to you. | 
Passive voice: This book was given to you by me. 
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2. Active voice: He tells a story to me. 
Passive voice; A story is told to me by him. 
Active voice: He told a story to me. 
Passive voice: A story was told to me by him. 


3. Active voice: She puts the box on the table. 
Passive voice: The box is put on the table by her. 
Active voice; She put the box on the table. 
Passive voice: The box was put on the table by 

her. 


4. Active voice: They lay their books on the table. 
Passive voice: Their books are being laid on the 
table by them. 
Active voice: They laid their books on the table. 
Passive voice: Their books were laid on the table 
by them. — 


Note that the passive voice is formed by using the 
verb be as an auxiliary and the past participle of the 
verb as the principal verb. 


LESSON XXXIX 
IDIOMATIC USE AND OMISSION OF To 
1. Give the book to me. 


Give me the book. 


2. Give those nails to them. 
Give them those nails. 


3. Tell the story to them. 
Tell them the story. 


4. Bring the pens to us. 
Bring us the pens. 
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5. Gather some flowers for me. 
Gather me some flowers. 


After may, can, must, might, could, would, and 
and should, £o is not used. 


I. I may come to-morrow. 
I can write my name. 
He must learn his lesson. 
He might tell you. 

I could do it for you. 
She would not go. 
I should give her one. 


2. I may go to-day, but I shall not go to-morrow. 
He can get it to-day, but he cannot get it to-morrow. 
I must do my work now because I cannot do it 
next week. 
He might come this afternoon, but he will not come 
this forenoon. 
I could show you my house, but I cannot show 
you her house. 
I should enjoy reading a good book if I could get 
one. 
If you would permit me, I should give you one. 


LESSON XL 
RELATIVE PRONOUNS 
Wuo, WuicH, TuHaT, As, WHAT 
Nominative who which 


Possessive whose whose 
Objective whom which 
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WHO 
I. I do not know the man who came in just now. 
2. It was I who told you to go. 
3. It is I who am using your pencil. 
4. Give paper to those who need it. 
5. That is the tree whose branches were broken. 
6. The men whom you paid will come to-morrow. 
7. I live with the friend whom you met yesterday. 
8. John Smith. who is my friend, lives here. 

WHICH 

I. Get the same book which you read yesterday. 


2. This hat, which I bought at Kaufmann’s, is a good 
hat. 


3. The horse which stands at the corner belongs to a 
policeman. 


4. That is the box which contains the chalk. 
THAT 

I. The boat that Columbus sailed in was small. 

2. All that you tell me is true. 


3. There was no one there that I knew. 
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4. Let me use the same book that I used yesterday. 


iS) 


. Seeing is believing. 


. She understands cooking. 


AS 


. Did you ever hear such fine music as that? 


. Your book is the same as mine. 


WHAT 


. What I tell you is true. 
. He always does what he is told to do. 
. I have studied what was assigned to me. 


. I have learned much from what you have given us. 


LESSON XLI 


VERBAL NOUNS IN -ing 


. Walking is good exercise. 

. We enjoyed her singing. 

. Talking to him 1s useless. 

. Speaking about it 1s unnecessary. 


. This is a pleasant evening for rowing on the lake. 


P 
t 
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He is afraid of falling. 


VERBAL NOUNS IN -ing USED AS ADJECTIVES. 


. This sleeping car is new. 

. The folding chair is useful. 

. A lying man is not to be trusted. 

. Spending-money 1s scarce. 

. Grumbling people are not pleasant. 
. Washing machines save labor. 

. À crying child ran down the street. 


. A smiling child looked at me. 


CESSON XLI 


Past PARTICIPLES USED AS ADJECTIVES 


INFINITIVES USED as Nouns 


PAST PARTICIPLES USED AS ADJECTIVES 


. There is a broken pen on the table. 
. There is a written record of that event. 
. You have his spoken word for it. 


. A closed box is on the table. 
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5. A burnt match was on the floor. 
6. The encouraged sailors went on. 
7. Those frightened children went home. 
8. An educated person likes to read. 
9- That knitted jacket is warm. 

INFINITIVES USED AS NOUNS 

1. To secure a seat was impossible. 
2. To sing well requires practice. 
3. His delight is to travel. 
4. My wish is to see you immediately. 
5. To decide was to act. 
6. He has but one aim in life, to succeed. 
7. I give you this choice,—to buy, to rent, or to build. 


8. It is easy to understand you. 


g. It will be impossible to forget. 


LESSON XLIII 
Worps, PHRASES, AND CLAUSES USED As MODIFIERS 
wise (word modifier) 


of wisdom (phrase modifier) 
who is wise (clause modifier) 
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I. A wise man 
A man of wisdom was wanted. 
A man who is wise 


A wise man was wanted. 
A man of wisdom was wanted. 
A man who is wise was wanted. 
2. An angry person 
A person in anger speaks hastily. 
A person who is angry 
An angry person speaks hastily. 
A person in anger speaks hastily. 
A person who is angry speaks hastily. 
an interesting letter. 


3. I received a letter of interest. 
a letter that is interesting. 


I received an interesting letter. 


I received a letter of interest. 
I rceived a letter that was interestng. 


LESSON XLIV 
CoGNATE OBJECTS 
A cognate obj ect repeats the verb idea in noun form. 
1. I shall drink a cool drink of water. 
2. He sang a song. 


3. She lived a life of usefulness. 


PHRASES HAVING THE OFFICE OF PREPOSITIONS 


T- 
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. The child dreamed a frightful dream. 
. He promised a solemn promise. 

. James laughed a merry laugh. 

. She sleeps a sound sleep. 

. I shall light the light at seven. 

. I breathed a long breath of fresh air. 

. He called a loud call. 

. ohe gave a beautiful gift. 

. He shot a straight shot. 

. They fight a hard fight. 


- I cut a deep cut in my hand. 


. He died a noble death. 

. It rafned a heavy rain. 

. It snowed a light snow last night. 
. He ordered a big order of goods. 


. I shall drive a long drive into the country. 


LESSON XLV 


according to 
I did this work according to directions. 


9I 
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Do 
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. because of 


They did not come because of the rain. 


. in place of 


Use this paper in place of that. 


. from under 


'Take that book from under the box. 


. in addition to 


I want a pen in addition to a pencil. 


. in case of 


In case of fire we can use the fire-escapes. 


. with regard to 


He is telling me something with regard to the 
management of the club. 


. in spite of 


I got it in spite of his objections. 


. by way of 


I shall go by way of the lake. 


in front of 
It stands in front of the house. 


for the sake of 
I shall do it for the sake of my father. 


round about 
They went in such a round about way. 


in opposition to 
He did all that he could in opposition to their idea. 
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LESSON XLVI 
DERIVATIVES 


PRODUCE, PRODUCER, PRODUCT, PRODUCTIVE 
UNPRODUCTIVE, PRODUCTION 


I. This land does not produce well. 

2. This man 1s a producer of cotton. 

3. Cotton 1s the leading product of this region. 

4. This land 1s very productive. 

5. This land 1s unproductive. 

6. There was a large production of cotton last year. 


FORTUNE, FORTUNATE, UNFORTUNATE, FORTUNATELY, 
UNFORTUNATELY, MISFORTUNE 


I. He received a fortune in money. 

2. He was a fortunate man to receive the money. 

3. He was unfortunate not to receive the money. 

4. Fortunately, he received the money. 

5. Unfortunately, he did not receive the money. 

6. It was a misfortune for him to lose the money. 
SAVE, SAFE, UNSAFE, SAFETY, SAFELY 


1. The fireman will save the lives of the people. 
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2. The people are all safe now. 

3. That bridge is unsafe. 

4. They are in places of safety. 

5. They were all taken safely across the river. 


Use, Unusep, Misusep, Userut, USELESS, 
Use (noun), USEFULNESS 


1. I never use this machine. 

2. I put the unused pencils into the box. 

3. He has misused the machine, and it is broken. 
4. This machine is useful. 


5. That machine is useless to us. 

6. Of what use are those machines? 

7. I know of the usefulness of this machine. 

ABLE, UNABLE, DISABLE, ENABLE, ABILITY, Digs: 
I. I am not able to write well yet. 

2. I am unable to do it 

3. That accident will disable him for work. 

4. That will enable you to do it. 

5. He has not the ability to do U 


6. He was paid money because of disability to do his 
work. " 
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CHANGE, CHANGEABLE, UNCHANGED 
EXCHANGE, INTERCHANGE 


I. I want to change my coat before I go. 

2. This weather is changeable. 

3. The price remains unchanged. 

4. I shall exchange these shoes for larger ones. 


5. They will interchange the pieces of that machine. 


LESSON XLVII 
Some IpIoMATIC EXPRESSIONS - 


The learner will acquire the precise meanings 
(exact shades of meaning) from use; he will find in 
the parentheses indications of the meanings, more or 
less accurate, that will serve for the time being. 


I. after awhile ( in a short time) 
I shall go after awhile. 


2. all at once (suddenly) 
All at once the rain began to fall. 


3. before long (soon) 
He will come before long. 


4. break up (stop) 
They will break up the meeting. 


s. bring about (to cause to be) 
They brought about an agreement. 
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16. 


17. 


18. 
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. blind to (ignorant of) 


I am not blind to their actions. 


. close at hand (near) 


I keep my dictionary close at hand. 


. come about (happen) 


How did it come about? 


. come by (obtain or get) 


How did he come by all that money? 


come on (advance) 
The work is coming on well. 


do without (dispense with) 
I shall do without my lunch to-day. 


find out (learn) 
I cannot find out who did it. 


get away (escape) 
The thief tried to get away. 


get up (arise) 
I shall get up at six o'clock. 


get through (finsh) 
I must get through with my work soon. 


get to (arrive) 
They will get to the city to-morrow. 


get behind (become tardy) 
He is getting behind with his lessons. 


go against (oppose) 
I shall not go against his wishes. 


EO, 


20. 


2T. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


p 


28. 


29. 


30. 


ET. 
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going on (happening) 
What 1s going on in the street? 


good deal (much) 
He has a good deal of money. 


hardly enough (insufficient) 
He has hardly enough money to pay for it. 


hold back (delay) 
The rain will hold back the work. 


more or less (approximately) 


There are ten, more or less. 


out and out (entire) 
Jt was an out and out failure. 


on foot (walking) 
Thev came on foot. 


on foot (in existence) 
There is a movement on foot to stop that nuisance. 


once in a while (occasionally) 
I go there once in a while. 


put by (save) 
He has put by some money. 


put off (postpone) 
The meeting is put off until to-morrow. 


put out (expel) 
He was put out of the club. 


put out (extinguish) 
The fire was quickly put out. 
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33: 


34. 


35- 


36. 


37. 


38. 
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40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
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put through (complete) 
They put through much work to-day. 


put up (offer for sale) 
It was put up at a low price. 


put up (preserve) 
I put up some fruit to-day. 


put up with (endure) 
I cannot put up with that noise. 


pour in (come in great numbers) 
The people came pouring in at five o'clock. 


run after (pursue) 
The policeman ran after the thief. 


run away (flee) 
The child ran away from home. 


run across (encounter) 
Where did you run across that book? 


run out (come to an end) 
'The supplies have run out. 


run on (continue) 
Do not let the debt run on. 


run up (increase) 
The price has run up. 


see about (attend to) 
Let us see about that business. 


. set forth (start) 


They set forth on their journey in October. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 
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shook his head (a negative answer) 
When I asked her, she shook her head. 


used to be (was) 
I used to be a pupil there. 


upside down (inverted) 
That picture is upside down. 


wait on (serve) 
The salesman will wait on you. 


well to do (thrifty) 
They are well to do people. 


write out (write in complete form) 
Write out your name in full. 


LESSON XLVIII 


CHARACTERISTIC VERBS 


The wind blows. The birds fly. 
The wind howls. The birds chirp. 
The wind falls. The bird sings. 
The clouds fly. The dog barks. 
The clouds scatter. The dog howls. 
The rain falls. The cat mews. 
The rain pours. The cat purrs. 
The rain beats down. The cow lows. 
The thunder roars. The horse neighs. 
The sun rises. The clock ticks. 
‘The sun shines. The clock strikes. 
The sun sets. . The clock runs. 
The moon shines. The flag waves. 
The stars twinkle. The flag flies. 


The street car runs. The hinge creaks. 
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The telephone line runs across the lot. 
The railroad runs in front of the house. 
The river runs down the mountain side. 


LESSON XLIX 
A BUSINESS LETTER 


sgo4 Grant St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
June 20, 1921. 
Messrs, Solomon and Swartz, 
316 Smithfield St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Sirs :—In the Pittsburgh Sun of June 19 I read 
your advertisement inquiring for a Greek man to act 
as salesman and interpreter at your store. I am 
twenty-four years old, and I can read, write, and 
speak both Greek and English. I should like to talk 
with you about the position. Please let me know when 
I may come to see you. 

Yours very truly, 
Emanuel Demos. 


ENVELOPE 


Emanuel Demos, 
504 Grant St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Messrs. Solomon and Swartz, 
316 Smithfield St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DARILHKEE 
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LESSON I 
Tur Doc AND His SHaApow. 


A. dog had a piece of meat in his mouth, and he 
was carrying it home to eat it in peace. On his way 
he had to cross a plank lying across a brook. As he 
crossed, he looked down and saw his shadow in the 
water beneath. He thought it was another dog with 
another piece of meat, and he made up his mind to 
have that also. So he snapped at the shadow in the 
water; but as he opened his mouth, the piece of meat 
dropped into the water and was never seen again. 


Beware lest you lose the substance by grasping 
at the shadow. 


LESSON II 
THE CROW AND THE PITCHER 


A crow found a pitcher with some water in it, 
but there was so little that she could not reach it 
with her beak. In a short time she found a plan. 
She dropped pebbles into the water one by one, and 
with each pebble the water rose higher and higher 
until at last the water reached the brim, and the crow 
was able to quench her thirst. 


Necessity is the mother of invention. 


LESSON III 
A FATHER AND His Sons 


A man had several sons that were always quarrel- 
ing with one another. The father tried, but he could 
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not get them to live together in peace and harmony. 
So he determined to convince them of their folly by 
bidding them to bring a bundle of sticks. He invited 
each in turn to break the bundle of sticks across his 
knee. All tried and failed, and then he untied the 
bundle and handed them the sticks one by one. They 
had no difficulty at all in breaking them. “There, my 
boys," said he, "united you will be more than a match 
for your enemies; but if you quarrel and separate, 
your weakness will cause you to fail." 


In union there is strength. 


LESSON IV 
HERCULES AND THE WAGONER 


A wagoner was once driving a heavy load along 
a muddy road. At last he came to a part of the road 
where the wheels sank half way into the mud, and the 
more the horses pulled the deeper the wheels sank. 
The wagoner threw down the whip and knelt down to 
pray to Hercules. “O Hercules, help me in this hour 
of trouble,” said he. But Hercules appeared to him 
and said, “Tut tut, man, do not sprawl there. Get up 
and put your shoulder to the wheel. The Gods will 
help them that help themselves.” ' 


The Gods help them that help themselves. 


LESSON V 
THE Fox AND THE Crow 


A fox saw a crow fly off with a piece of cheese 
in its beak and settle on the branch of a tree. “That 
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is for me,” said Master Fox, and he walked up to the 
foot of the tree. “Good day, Mistress Crow,” said he, 
“how well you look to-day; how glossy your feathers 
and how bright your eye! I am sure that your voice 
must surpass that of all other birds. Let me hear but 
one song from you that I may greet you as Queen of 
Birds.” The crow lifted up her head and began to 
caw her best; but the moment she opened her mouth, 
the piece of cheese fell to the ground and was snapped 
up by Master Fox. “That will do," said he, “that is 
all that I wanted.” 


Do not trust flatterers. 


LESSON VI 


THE NortH WIND AND THE SUN 


A dispute arose between the North Wind and the 
Sun, each claiming that he was stronger than the other. 
At last they agreed to try their powers upon a traveler 
to see which could soonest make him take off his coat. 
The North Wind made the first trial, and gathering 
up all his forces for the attack, he came whirling 
furiously down upon the man. He caught up the 
man’s coat as though he would tear it from him by one 
single effort. The harder the Wind blew the more 
closely the man drew his coat around him. 

Then came the turn of the Sun. At first he 
beamed gently upon the traveler, who soon unbuttoned 
his coat and walked on with it hanging loosely about 
his shoulders. The Sun then shone forth in his full 
strength ; and the man, before he had gone many steps, 
was glad to take off his coat and finish his journey 
more lightly dressed. 


Persuasion is better than force. 
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LESSON VII 
Tue Man, THE Boy, AND THE DONKEY 


A man and his son and their donkey were once 
going to market. As they passed along the road, they 
met a countryman who said, “You fools, why do you 
not ride? Of what use is the donkey but to ride?” 
The man put the boy on the donkey and they traveled 
on; and in a short time they met a group of men. One 
of them said, “Look at that lazy boy. He rides and 
lets his tired father walk." Then the father told the 
boy to walk and let him ride, and again they went on 
their way. But next they met a group of women, and 
one of them said, "What a lazy man, to ride and let 
that little boy walk." The father did not know what 
to do; so he put the boy before him on the donkey and 
they both rode on. By and by they came to a town 
where the people began to jeer at them. The father 
asked them why they jeered. The man said, "Why 
do you overload the little donkey in that way?" 

The man and the boy both got off and tried to 
think of another plan. At last they cut down a pole. 
They tied the donkey's feet togther and hung him on 
the pole; then they raised the pole to their shoulders 
and went on, carrying the donkey. All who met them 
laughed, but they continued on their way until they 
came to a bridge, when the donkey kicked out and 
caused the boy to drop his end of the pole. Then the 
donkey fell over the bridge into the water and was 
drowned. “That will teach you a lesson,” said an old 


man who had followed them. “Try to please all and 
you please no one.” 
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LESSON VIII 
BUYING a SUIT 
Have you been waited on? 


No, I have not; but I should like to look 
at suits of clothes. 


Come this way, please. About what 


price? 


Show me a suit for about forty-five 
dollars. 


Do you want a dark suit or a light one? 
I want a brown suit. 


Brown is stylish this season. Here is a 
nice suit. Try it on to get the size. 


The color is too light. Show me a better 
suit in darker brown. 


Here is a dark brown one. It is the best 
for the money that we have in the store. 


I like that one. Let me try it on. 
How does it feel? 


It looks well. 


The coat is a little tight, and the sleeves 
are too short. Let me try a size larger. 
All right, I have one a size larger. Try 
this. 
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Customer: I like this one; it is very comfortable. 
What is the price of it? 


Salesman: It is fifty-seven fifty, reduced from sixty- 
five. It is made of fine quality of cloth, 
and it will give you good service. 

Customer: I willtake it. Can you send it out to-day? 

Salesman: If you live in the city, I can send it out 
this afternoon. What is your name and 
the address, please? 

Customer: john Miller, 4235 Penn Avenue. 

Salesman: Cash or credit? 


Customer: Cash. 


Salesman: I shall send it out to-day. Good-by, come 
again. 


Customer: Good-by. 


LESSON IX 
A CALL ON JAMES SOTOS 


Last evening I went over to the other side of the 
city to call on my old friend, James Sotos. He was 
surprised to see me, because he did not know that I 
had arrived here from Europe. We talked and talked 
for a long time. He and I came from the same 
town, and we had been school-mates in our childhood ; 
we therefore had many things in common. 
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He came here five years before I came, and if I 
had met him on the street, I should not have known 
him. He used to be tall and slender; but now he is so 
much heavier and so much jollier than he was when I 
knew him before. He told me of many amusing ex- 
periences that he had had shortly after he first came 
and before he had learned English. 

On the second day after his arrival he went out 
to look around the city, and as he became interested, 
he walked on and on, turning up this street and down 
that. At last he became tired, and decided that he 
would go home; but when he had gone a few blocks, 
he found that he did not recognize any of the streets. 
There he was, lost in a big city. He could not pro- 
nounce distinctly either the name of his street or the 
number of his house; so he was unable to inquire 
the way. Finally he met a man who he thought looked 
like a fellow countryman. He addressed him; and 
sure enough, the man was not only a fellow country- 
man, but he was also a friend of James's brother. 

James appreciated being taken home, and that 
night he decided that he would go to school to learn 
English. So here he is to-day, speaking the language 
well and doing a good business. 


LESSON X 


ECONOMY 


Mr. Johnson received his pay to-day, and after 
settling his bills, made a payment on his house. He 
still had some money left with which to make a small 
deposit in his savings account. He said that he could 
save more money next month because he. now has 
everything that he needs for awhile. Each month he 
makes a small deposit in the bank, and he says that it 
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is surprising how quickly one can save quite a sum. 

I told Jack about Mr. Johnson's habit of saving 
money. I thought that I could persuade Jack to do 
likewise. He ought to save a little out of 
each month’s pay, but here he is without a penny. 
He is inclined to spend all that he earns and more too. 
He is always in debt and always wanting to borrow 
from his friends. It is embarrassing to refuse him 
money. Some day he will regret this extravagance, 
I am sure. But he will not take advice from anyone. 
I think, however, that I shall try once more to persuade 
him to save, because I do want him to lay up a little for 
the future. I want him to feel as I do, that a penny 


saved is a penny earned. 


LESSON XI 


DIRECTIONS FOR FINDING ONE’s Way 


Mr. Jones: Will you direct me to the nearest 
drug store, please? 

PoLICEMAN: Go up this street one block; turn 
to the right, and go one block; then turn to the left 
again. There you will find a drug store in the middle 
of the block on the right side. 

Mr. WiLLIAMs: Can you tell me where the post 
office is, please? 

POLICEMAN: Yes sir. Go down this street three 
squares; then turn to your right and go one square. 
The post office is on the corner to your left. 
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Mrs. WirLrAMs: Will you direct me to the 
Union Station, please? 


PoLIcEMAN: It is a long walk, Madam. Take 
car number 44, and tell the conductor to let you off 
at the Union Station. 


Mrs. Rose: Where are children's hats, please? 


FLOOR-WALKER: On the fifth floor, Madam. 
Take the elevator at the rear of the second aisle to the 
right. 


LESSON XII 
RENTING A Room 


I am going down town to-night to look at a room. 
I saw a sign in the window of a nice looking house 
on the street below, and I want to go before the room 
is taken by some one else. It may be taken before to- 
morrow. Good-by; I shall return in a few minutes. 


LANDLADY: How do you do? 


Mr. SmitH: How do you do? I came to look 
at your rooms. I saw the sign in the window as I 
passed this morning. 


LANDLADY: Come in, and I shall show them to 
you. I have one on the second floor and one on the 
third. Here is the small one; the one on the third 
floor is larger than this. i 

Mr. SmitH: This one does not have enough 


windows for me; I like plenty of air and plenty of 
light in my room. Show me the other one, please. 
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LANDLADY: Let us go to the third floor; the 
room there is much larger and has three large win- 
dows. 


Mr. Smith: What a nice clean looking room! I 
like this large closet too. What is the price of this 
room? 


Landlady: This room is fifteen dollars a month, 
payable in advance; two dollars a month extra during 
December, January, and February, because of the ad- 
ditional expense of heating and lighting. 


Mr. Smith: This room suits me; I shall take it. 
When may I come in? 


Landlady: To-morrow, if you wish. 


Mr. Smith: I shall be here to-morrow evening. 
Good-by. 


Landlady: Good-by, the room will be ready for 
you when you come. 


Here I am, back home again. I have just rented 
a better room than I have had since I came to this 
place. It is a large room on the third floor of the house 
at the corner of Wheeling and Ninth streets. It has 
three large windows, two of which overlook the park. 
The wall paper is neat and clean, and the room is 
furnished in good taste. I am going to move in to- 
morrow night. Come down with me and see for your- 
self how cozy it is. 
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LESSON XMI 
Joun Vanos 


John Vanos came to this country eight or ten 
years ago. He came alone, and when he had been 
here a short time, he became established in business; 
then he sent for his wife and two children, a boy and 
a girl. Now they live in a nice home on Fifth Avenue, 
and they all speak the English language very well. 
Mr. Vanos went to night school for awhile after he 
first came, and when he knew the language pretty well, 
he began business When Mrs. Vanos and the child- 
ren came, the children were sent to the public schools, 
and Mr. Vanos took his wife to the same night school 
in which he had been taught. 

Now Mr. Vanos has one of the largest and best 
grocery stores on Penn Avenue. Before he came to 
this country, he was a fruit dealer, and he had had 
some experience as a store keeper. He has a large 
trade here, and people like to deal at his store. They 
say that he keeps the best and freshest vegetables that 
can be bought in the city, and that his prices are en- 
tirely satisfactory. His customers can always rely 
absolutely upon what he says. He delivers promptly, 
and that, too, pleases the people. 

His daughter is thirteen, and she is to be given 
a good education. She will not only be given a col- 
lege education, but she will be given a thorough course 
at the Musical Institute. His son is now sixteen, and 
he will soon graduate from the high school, and will 
then go to college. After his graduation there, he ex- 
pects to become a partner in his father's business. It 
will be a great advantage to the son to take up a busi- 
ness that is so well established. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Vanos have worked hard ; but it is a great satisfaction 
to them to know that they have been able to provide 
so well for their children. 
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LESSON XIV 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 


. Never put off until to-morrow what you can do to- 


day. 


. Lost time is never found again. 

. Honesty is the best policy. 

. Look before you leap. 

. Haste makes waste. 

. Rome was not built in a day. 

. An idle brain is the devil's workshop. 

. Diligence is the mother of good fortune. 


. Procrastination is the thief of time. 


Do unto others as you would have others do unto 
you. 


A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches. 


Happy is the man who lives content with his lot. 


It takes a long time to bring excellence to matur- 
ity- 


If you have knowledge, let others light their 
candles at it. 


Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other. 


16. 
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If at first you don't succeed, try and try again. 


If you abolish confidence between man and man, 
every human bond of union is broken. 


The measure of a man's life is the well spending 
of it, and not its length. 


Silver and gold are not the only coin; virtue, too, 
passes current all the world over. 


God grants liberty to those who love it and are 
always ready to guard and defend it. 


Liberty without obedience is confusion; obedience 
without liberty is slavery. 


Labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark 
of celestial fire,—conscience. 


Let us have faith that right makes might; and in 
that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty 
as we understand it. 


Let every man be occupied, and occupied in the 
highest employment of which his nature is cap- 
able, and die with the consciousness that he has 
done his best. 


LESSON XV 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of America, 


was born in Genoa, a seaport of Italy, about 1430. His 
father was a wool-comber; but Christopher did not 
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like that kind of life, and while still quite a boy, he de- 
cided to become a sailor. His father sent him to 
school until he was fourteen years old. Then he went 
to sea where he could learn seamanship. 

At that time the life of a sailor was full of ad- 
venture and danger; so Columbus had many exciting 
experiences. Once during a battle with a vessel off 
the coast of Portugal, he was compelled to leave his 
boat and swim to shore a long distance away. He 
afterward lived in Portugal a number of years, and 
while there, he married the daughter of a sea captain. 
For some time he earned his living, partly by making 
sea voyages and partly by drawing maps and selling 
them. 

At that time the merchants of Europe had an 
extensive trade with India; but there was no short and 
safe route of travel. Columbus had given much time 
to the study of the earth, its size, its form, and the 
locations of the different countries on it. He believed 
that the earth was a sphere, and that by sailing west- 
ward from Europe he could find a water route to 
India. Finally he decided to make a trial voyage. He 
went here and there in Portugal seeking help. . But 
people did not think his ideas were sensible; so they 
refused him assistance. 

He then went to Spain. After waiting a long 
time, King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella agreed to 
help him. At last they equipped three small vessels, 
and Columbus and his sailors set sail on their voyage 
across the Atlantic. They left the port of Palos, 
Spain, on August 3, 1492, and on Friday October 12, 
landed on an island a short distance from what 
now is Florida. This island they named San Salvador. 
They took possession of it for the king and queen of 
Spain. 
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LESSON XVI 
Henry Hupson 


Henry Hudson, an English navigator who had 
won some distinction by making daring voyages, was 
employed by a company of Dutch merchants and was 
sent out on a voyage of discovery around the northern 
coast of Europe for the purpose of finding a passage 
to China. Hudson and his party set sail from the port 
of Amsterdam in 1609, and as directed by the Dutch 
Company, went toward the northeast. They sailed on 
and on through fog and ice until they became dis- 
couraged, when they turned around and sailed for 
America. Hudson was a friend of the great Captain 
John Smith, who had made a voyage to America, and 
had told him about it, and had given him maps show- 
ing routes of travel across the Atlantic. Hudson and 
his sailors finally reached the coast near the Ches- 
apeake Bay; but on account of stormy weather they 
did not land. Instead, they sailed northward along 
the coast until they came to the mouth of a large river. 
They entered this river and sailed up its course for 
several days; but they saw nothing of a way that 
might lead to China. However, they met some Indians 
along the river, and Hudson saw that a profitable 
business in fur trading might be started with them. 
With nothing more accomplished, they returned to 
Amsterdam leaving the name Hudson for the newly 
discovered river. 

Soon after Hudson returned and gave a report 
of his trip, some Dutch merchants sent men to es- 
tablish trading stations along the Hudson River where 
merchants might trade in furs with the Indians. In 
1623 several trading stations were established, and 
some forts were built. The Dutch now felt that they 
had possession of a part of America, and they named 
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their land New Netherlands. It was decided to buy 
from the Indians, the large island at the mouth of the 
Hudson River and build a strong fort on it. This 
island, then called Manhattan, having an area of four- 
teen thousand acres, was bought for twenty-four dol- 
lars, and on it a fort was built and named New Am- 
sterdam. The Dutch predicted that at this place some 
time in the future would be the largest city in America. 
It is said that in 1643 eighteen different languages were 
spoken on the Island of Manhattan, and that in 1664 
the population had grown to fifteen hundred. 

The English claimed this land, held by the Dutch, 
because the Cabots had discovered it and had taken 
possession of it for England. King Charles had been 
watching the progress of the Dutch colony, and one 
day in 1664 some English vessels appeared at the 
mouth of the Hudson River and demanded that New, 
Netherlands be given up to them. Because they had 
not the strength to hold out against the English, the 
Dutch had to surrender their colony. When the Eng- 
lish got possession of New Netherlands they changed 
its name to New York. They also changed the name 
of New Amsterdam to New York. 


The prediction of the Dutch, that here at the 
mouth of this great river sometime would stand the 
largest city in America, did come true. New York 
has become the largest city in America ; and to-day it 
is one of the busiest ports in all the world. 

The year after Hudson discovered the great river, 
now called the Hudson River, he set out on another 
voyage of discovery. This time he sailed in a north- 
western direction from Europe in the hope of find- 
ing à passage through the northern part of America. 
On the way a dispute arose between Hudson and his 
sailors, and Hudson was put into a little boat and set 
adrift on the waters of the bay that now bears his 
name. Nothing afterward was ever heard of him. 
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FESSON XVII 


THE PILGRIMS 


The Pilgrims were people of England who ob- 
jected to the form of worship used in the Church of 
England. King James punished all who refused to 
worship according to the form of the English Church 
and to give money to its support. So objectionable 
was this to some of his subjects that they left the 
country and went to Holland in search of religious 
freedom. But they were not long satisfied with the 
change. There they were not permitted to own 
land; and then too they did not want their children 
to grow up and become Dutch-speaking people. 
They wanted above all things to remain English; 
so, dissatished in Holland, they soon returned to 
England with the idea of coming to America. Here 
in the wilderness they hoped to establish homes for 
themselves and to be free from restraint of religious 
faith and worship. 

With the thought of a new England in America, 
founded upon their own ideals of religious and civil 
rights, they had the courage to leave their native land 
and to cross the broad Atlantic. In that little sailing 
vessel, the Mayflower, came to America some of the 
sturdiest people that England ever produced. They 
were independent, industrious, God-fearing. Some of 
them were also learned. 

Their departure from England marks a period in 
history. 

Toward the last of November in 1620 this com- 
pany of about a hundred persons with Captain Miles 
Standish as their leader landed on Cape Cod, not far 
from where Boston now is. Just before the men of 
the party left the vessel, they gathered together and 
signed a compact, by which they agreed among them- 
selves to form a colony that should be governed by 
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just and equal laws, established from time to time by 
common consent. 

A. short time after landing they found a suitable 
place to live and about Christmas began to cut trees 
and build houses. Winter came on, and they were 
not prepared for its hardships. Many of them became 
ill, and about half their number died. But the sur- 
vivors were not the kind to give up; they were not 
easily discouraged by hardships. 

In the spring and summer following that dreadful 
winter their crops grew, and the colony prospered. 
They made friends with the Indians and feared no 
hostilities from them. They felt sure also that at last 
they had found the land that they had hoped for so 
long. In the fall they decided to have a great feast and 
to unite in giving thanks to God for the many blessings 
they had received. They invited the Indians also to 
meet with them, and all sat down together—the first 
Thanksgiving Day in America. 

These people who came in the Mayflower, as well 
as others like them who came afterward, had much 
to do with determining the character of the new nation. 
Of the Pilgrims, a great Englishman has said, “God 
sifted a whole nation that he might send choice grain 
into the wilderness.” | 


LESSON XVIII 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Benjamin Franklin was a native of Boston. He 
was born in 1706. His father was a poor man who 
earned the living for a large family by making soap 
and candles. Benjamin was sent to school until he 
was ten years old; then he had to stop and go into 
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his father’s factory and help make candles. He did 
not like this kind of work ; and because he was a stud- 
ious boy, his father put him to work in a printing office 
that was conducted by James Franklin, one of Ben- 
jamin's brothers. These two brothers did not get 
along well together; so Benjamin left and went to 
Philadelphia. 

With but one dollar in his pocket, he reached the 
city, and in a few days found work in a printing office. 
Although only seventeen years of age, he already had 
some knowledge of printing, and was able to do satis- 
factory work in a strange office. 

He continued to study; and by and by got a 
printing press of his own, and edited and printed the 
best newspaper in the colonies. He also published 
an almanac that became widely known for the wise 
proverbs it contained. Among them were these: "If 
you want a thing well done, do it yourself," and 
“Diligence is the mother of good luck." Although a 
busy man, he found time for study all his life. From 
one of his scientific experiments he became famous all 
over the world. By means of a kite he discovered that 
lightning and electricity were the same. 

But Franklin’s achievements were not confined to 
scientific pursuits and matters of general culture. He 
did much to promote the welfare of his city; he organ- 
ized the first fire company; he started the first library; 
he helped to build the first academy—now the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

His influence spread even further than his own 
colony. He gave valuable assistance in conducting 
the political affairs of other colonies as well. At one 
time he was postmaster-general of all the colonies. 
On several occasions he went to Europe as the agent 
of his own colony or of others. When the colonies 
decided to become independent of England, Franklin 
helped to draft the Declaration of Independence. 
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During the Revolution, when upwards of seventy 
years of age, he went. to France as agent for the 
colonies and procured for them funds with which to 
pay the soldiers. He helped to make the treaty which 
ended the war. Afterwards, although eighty-one 
years old, he took a foremost part in framing the Con- 
stitution of the United States in 1787. He died three 
years later at the age of eighty-four. 


LESSONS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


George Washington, the first president of the 
United States, was born on a plantation in Virginia, 
on February 22, 1732. At the death of his father, 
George, who was then only eleven years old, was left 
along with his brothers and sisters in the care of his 
mother. He went to a little country school, where he 
learned to read and to do sums in arithmetic. He was 
a good student and a great favorite with his playmates. 

Lawrence Washington, George's eldest brother, 
had married a Miss Fairfax, whose father lived in 
Virginia and was a relative of Lord Fairfax, a rich 
land owner of the colony. When George was fourteen 
years of age, Lawrence took him to visit Lord Fairfax. 
This old man of sixty took a liking to George, and 
they became great friends. Lord Fairfax had been 
told that people were settling on his land, a hundred 
miles or so west of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Wash- 
ington was then sixteen, and had some knowledge of 
surveying; so Fairfax employed him to go over the 
mountains and measure the land and establish the 
boundary lines. Washington did his work so well that 
the Governor of Virginia afterward employed him as 
public surveyor for the colony. 
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A little later the French tried to establish them- 
selves west of the Allegheny Mountains, and they be- 
gan to build forts along the rivers. The Governor 
of Virginia gave Washington, who was then twenty- 
one years old, the military title of major, and sent him 
to order the French to leave this territory. The entire 
distance there and back was about a. thousand miles. 
Washington, accompanied by one white man and 
several friendly Indians as guides, had to pass through 
thick forests and across mountains and broad rivers 
full of floating ice. Then too, many of the Indians in 
the region that Washington and his men passed 
through had allied themselves with the French to fight 
against the English. Washington was a strong, brave 
young man, and he made his way safely to the French 
headquarters. He informed the French commander 
of the object of his visit, but the French refused to 
leave. When the answer was brought back to the 
Governor of Virginia, Washington was made colonel 
and sent out with an army of one hundred and fifty 
men to drive the French from the territory near the 
junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers. 
At first the English were defeated. But this war, 
called the French and Indian War, lasted several 
years, and resulted in the English getting possession 
of the land from the Atlantic to the Mississippi River. 

A few years later the American colonies had a 
war with England. The war was begun by the col- 
onists, chiefly because of certain grievances about 
taxes, and was brought on by the acts of George III, 
Mr. Grenville, and Lord North. It lasted eight years 
and resulted in the independence of the colonies. 

Shortly after the war ended the people of all the 
colonies formed a new nation, preserving the colonies, 
however, as independent states for certain functions 
of government. By common consent they selected 
George Washington to be the first president, recog- 
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nizing him as pre-eminent among his fellow country- 
men, as well as relying still on his hand to guide them 
in their new venture in government. 

The verdict of his fellow countrymen has been ap- 
proved by the judgment of history. He was, indeed, 
as Henry Lee said of him at the time of his death, 
"First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen." 


LESSON XX 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Abraham Lincoln was the sixteenth president of 
the United States. He was born in Hardin County, 
Kentucky, on February 12, 1809. His father was a 
poor pioneer, who had a small piece of barren land 
in the backwoods. When Abe was seven years old 
the family moved to Indiana. Here also the land was 
uncultivated, and Lincoln's father had to clear the 
lot where their new home was to be. He cut the trees 
and made the logs out of which he built a crude 
dwelling. Winter came on before the cabin was fin- 
ished, and the Lincoln family was compelled to live 
through the cold months with only three sides of the 
cabin enclosed. By the next winter they had built a 
better house, which they furnished with new furniture 
hewn from rough logs, and when they moved into 
this new home they were more comfortable than they 
had ever been before. The hardships of pioneer life, 
however, were too much for Lincoln's mother, who 
died soon after they had moved into their new home. 
To little Abe this was a great sorrow—-a sorrow that 
he felt as long as he lived. It was also a great loss to 
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him. His loss was in part made up to him from the 
fact that his father married soon again, and his new 
mother was a kind woman, who took a great interest 
in Abe and helped him make the best of his limited 
Opportunities. Lincoln went to school at intervals 
from his eighth year to his fifteenth year. The total 
amount of schooling which he received was less 
than a year. 


It was necessary for him to earn his living at a 
very early age. When only eight years old 
he is said to have cut the fire-wood that was used in 
their cabin; and from that time on, to have worked 
in the forest, at first helping to cut logs, and after- 
wards splitting rails. This work he did for neighbors 
in order that he might earn money. 


Corn and other products of that region were at 
that time taken to market by flat-boat down the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans. Lincoln was 
employed by a neighbor to go on one of these voyages, 
two thousand miles by flat-boat. On the trip he had 
many wonderful experiences. Once while at New 
Orleans he saw negro slaves bought and sold at public 
auction in the market place. This sight made a pro- 
found impression on him, which he never forgot. 

When he returned home, the family moved to 
Illinois. Here again they had to build a log cabin. 
Soon after their arrival Lincoln became the village 
postmaster. His duties did not occupy all of his time; 
so he began the study of law. It is said that he walked 
a distance of twenty miles to borrow law books from a 
friend. By and by he practised law. He was by 
nature sympathetic, earnest, and sincere, as well as 
honest in his dealings. He was also ambitious 
and a natural leader, masterful, though unobtrusive. 
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From a very early age he won general confidence 
and respect. In the practice of law he had great suc- 
cess as an advocate. At twenty-five he was elected to 
the state legislature. It is said that when he went into 
office he walked to the capitol, because he was too 
poor to hire a horse. He was a member of the legis- 
lature for eight years. A little later he represented 
his district in Congress for a term. A short time 
after that he became a candidate for United States 
senator against Stephen A. Douglas, by whom he was 
defeated. During the campaign the candidates held a 
series of memorable debates, in which they discussed 
the slavery question. 

Lincoln was elected president of the United 
States in 1860. His election was received throughout 
the South with general disappointment and dismay, be- 
cause the people there thought that Lincoln would 
oppose the holding of slaves by the people of any state. 
Soon the southern states tried to secede, and the great 
Civil War was on. It began in 1861, and in 1862 
Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclamation, by 
which he set free all the slaves held within any state 
that was in rebellion against the United States. The 
war ended in April 1865, and it was Lincoln's efforts 
more than anyone else's that saved the nation. 

About the time the war ended, Lincoln was shot 
at the theater by an assassin. He died the next morn- 
ing, and his body was laid to rest in Springfield, Ill- 
inois. After the burial service the Second Inaugural 
address was read over his grave; and as Lord Charn- 
wood says in his biography of Lincoln, "What better 
words could have been chosen to honor one who with 
malice toward none, with charity toward all with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gave him to see the right, 
had striven on to finish the work he was in." 
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LESSON XXI 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN’s LETTER TO Mrs. BIXBY 
A SPECIMEN OF PERFECT ENGLISH 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, Nov. 21, 1864. 


To Mrs. Bixby, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Madam: 

I have been shown in the files of the War Depart- 
ment a statement of the Adjutant General of Massa- 
chusetts that you are the mother of five sons who have 
died gloriously on the field of battle. I feel how weak 
and fruitless must be any word of mine which should 
attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so over- 
whelming. But I cannot refrain from tendering you 
the consolation that may be found in the thanks of 
the republic they died to save. I pray that our 
Heavenly Father may assuage the anguish of your 
bereavement, and leave you only the cherished memory 
of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride that must 
be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the 
altar of freedom. f 

Yours very sincerely and respectfully. 
A. LINCOLN. 


LESSON XXII 
PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
. We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this ConsTITUTION for the United States of 


America. 
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AMERICA 


My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim's pride, 
From ev'ry mountain side, 
Let freedom ring. 


My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thv woods and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees, 
Sweet freedom's song; 

Let mortal tongues awake, 

Let all that breathe partake, 

Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 


Our father's God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 
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STAR SPANGLED BANNER 


Oh, say can you see, by the dawn's early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last gleam- 
ing? 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the peril- 
ous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming ? 

And the rockets red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof thro' the night that our flag was still there. 


Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner' yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore, dimly seen thro' the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 
In full glory reflected now shines on the stream: 


’Tis the star-spangled banner: oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


Oh, thus be it e'er when free men shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's desolation; 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n-rescued 
land 

Praise the Pow'r that has made and preserved us a 
nation! 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just; 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust!” 


And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


APPENDIX. 
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NUMERALS 
Roman Arabic 
Notation Notation Ordinals 
I. I one Ist first 
TU 2 two 2nd second 
ITI. 3 three 3rd third 
IV. 4 four 4th fourth 
V. 5 five sth fifth 
VI. 6 six 6th sixth 
VII. 7 seven 7th seventh 
VIEI. 8 eight 8th eighth 
IX. 9 nine oth ninth 
X. 10 ten 10th tenth 
XI. II eleven IIth eleventh 
XII. I2 twelve I2th twelfth 
XIII. 13 thirteen I3th thirteenth 
XIV. .I4 fourteen 14th fourteenth 
XV. IS fifteen 15th fifteenth 
XVI. IÓ sixteen 16th sixteenth 
XVII. I7 seventeen I7th seventeenth 
XVIII. 18 eighteen 18th eighteenth 
XIX. IO nineteen 19th nineteenth 
XX. 20 twenty 20th twentieth 
XXI. 21 twenty-one 21st twenty-first 
XXX. 30 thirty 30th thirtieth 
KE 40 forty 40th fortieth 
I 5o fifty 5oth fiftieth 
LX. 60 sixty 6oth sixtieth 
LXX. 7O seventy 7oth seventieth 
LXXX. 8o eighty oth eightieth 
KCO 9o ninety Ooth ninetieth 
, © 100 one hundred IOOth one hundredth 
D. 500 five hundred 500th five hundredth 
M. 1000 one thousand toooth one thousandth 
MM. 2000 two thousand 2000th two thousandth 
V. 5000 five thousand soooth five thousandth 
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NUMERICAL EXPRESSIONS AND SIGNS 
TE ADDITION 


Two plus three equals five. 


2 3 m - 
Problem in addition:— 2 4 6 addend 
4 68 addend 
234 addend 


9 48 sum or amount 
II. SUBTRACTION 


Ten minus six equals four. 
Io — 6 = 4 
Problem in subtraction:—7 5 3 minuend 
432 subtrahend 
321 difference or remain- 


der. 


III. MULTIPLICATION 


Four multiplied by two equals eight. 


4 X 2 = 8 
Problem in multiplication:— 2 4 5 3 multiplicand 
23 multiplier 
7 34910 
4906 
56419 product 
IV. DIVISION 


Ten divided by two equals five. 
wo e 2 — 5 
SHORT DIVISION 
Divisor 6) 12342 dividend 
i 2057 quotient 
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LONG DIVISION 


2502 quotient 
Divisor 25)62552 dividend 

50 
I 275 
19245 

5 

5 

2 remainder 


COMMON FRACTIONS 


One (1) is a unit or a whole number. 
One half (14) is a fractional part of a thing. 
I. One half plus one half equals one. 
VERA ALTE 
2. One fourth plus one fourth gus one fourth plus 
one fourth equals one. 
34 -1- 14 -1- % +=] 
3. One half of twenty 1s ten. 
V5 of 20=10 
4. One third of fifteen equals five. 
1/3 of 15—5 
5. One fourth of eight equals two. 
1/4 of 8 =2 
6. Two fourths of eight equals four. 


2/4 of 8=4 
7. Three fourths of eight sagels Six. 
3/4 of 8=6 . 


1% is a mixed number. 


1/ numerator 
2 denominator 
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DECIMAL FRACTIONS 


ET 1/10 one tenth 
OI 1/100 one hundredth 
.OOI 1/1000 one thousandth 
OOO! 1/ 10000 one ten-thousandth 
OOOO I 1 / 100000 one hundred-thousandth 
Tet one and one tenth 
10.01 ten and one hundredth 
100.001 one hundred and one thousandth 
1000.0001 one thousand and one ten-thousandth 


10000.00001 ten thousand and one hundred-thousandth 


TOO0000.00000 I 


t2 inches (in.) 1 foot (ft.). 

a deet 1 yard (yd.). 

1615 feet 1 rod (rd.). 
320 rods I mile (mi.). 
5280 feet r mile. 

SQUARE MEASURE TABLE 

144 square inches (sq. in.) 1 square foot (sq. ft.). 

9 square feet 1 square yard (sq.yd.). 
3014 square yards, or 

272% square feet 1 square rod (sq.rd.). 

160 square rods IE Toren A. 
640 acres I square mile (sq. m.). 


1728 
27 


one million and one millionth 


CoMMON WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
LONG MEASURE TABLE 


CUBIC MEASURE TABLE 


cubic inches (cu. in.) 1 cubic foot (cu. ft.). 
cubic feet 1 cubic yard (cu. yd.). 
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DRY MEASURE TABLE 


2 pints (pt.) ı quart (qt.). 
8 quarts 1 peck (pk.). 
4 pecks I bushel (bu.). 


LIQUID MEASURE TABLE 


4 gills (gi.) I pint. 
2 pints I quart (qt.). 
4 quarts 1 gallon (gal.). 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT TABLE 


16 ounces (oz.) I pound (lb.). 
IOO pounds 1 hundredweight (cwt.). 
20 hundredweight r ton CLOS 


ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS OF IRREGULAR 


CoMPARISON 

ADJECTIVES 
Positive Comparative Superlative 
bad (evil, ill) worse worst 
far farther farthest 
good |: better best 
late later, latter last 
well (in health) better . 
little less, lesser least 
much, many more most 

ADVERBS 

far NS farther farthest ` 


forth further furthest 
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ill worse worst 
badly worse worst 
well better best 
late later latest 
little less least 
much more most 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS 
THE PRONOUN OF THE FIRST PERSON: / 
Singular Number Plural Number 
Nominative Case I we 
Possessive Case my or mine our or ours 
Objective Case me us 


THE PRONOUN OF THE SECOND PERSON: ou 


Singular Number Plural Number 
Nominative Case you you 
Possessive Case your or yours your or yours 
Objective Case you you 


THE PRONOUN OF THE THIRD PERSON: he, she, tt 


Singular Number . Plural Number 
Masculine Feminine Neuter all genders 
Nom. he she it they 
Poss. his her or hers its their or theirs 
Obj. him her it them 


PRINCIPAL PARTS AND CONJUGATION OF 
THE VERB WRITE 


Pres.—write, Past—wrote, Past Part.—written 
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INDICATIVE Moop 


PRESENT TENSE 


Singular Number Plural Number 
I. I write We write 
2. You write You write 
3. He writes They write 
PAST TENSE 
I. I wrote We wrote 
2. You wrote You wrote 
3. He wrote They wrote 


FUTURE TENSE 


I. I shall write We shall write 
2. You will write You will write 
3. He will write They will write 


PRESENT PERFECT TENSE 


I. I have written We have written 
2. You have written You have written : 
3. He has written They have written 


PAST PERFECT TENSE 


I. I had written We had written 
2. You had written You had written 
3. He had written They had written 
FUTURE PERFECT TENSE 
1. I shall have written We shall have written 
2. You will have written You will have written 


3. He will have written They will have written 
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PRINCIPAL PARTS AND CONJUGATION 
oF THE Vers To BE. 


Present—am, Past—was, Present Participle— 
being, Past Participle—been 


‘INDICATIVE Moop 
PRESENT TENSE 


Singular Number Plural Number 


7 Iam We are 

2. You are You are 

oTe is They are 
PAST TENSE 

I. I was We were 

2. You were You were 

3. He was They were 


FUTURE TENSE 


I. I shall be We shall be 

2. You will be You will be 

3. He will be They will be 
PERFECT (OR PRESENT PERFECT) TENSE 

I. I have been We have been 

2. You have been You have been 

3. He has been They have been 


PLUPERFECT (OR PAST PERFECT) TENSE 


I. I had been We had been 
2. You had been You had been 
3. He had been They had been 
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FUTURE PERFECT TENSE 
We shall have been 


You will have been 
They will have been 


1. I shall have been 
2. You will have been 
3. He will have been 


LIST OF VERBS 


Present Past Past Present 
Tense Tense Participle Participle 
am was been being 
arise arose arisen arising 
awake awoke, awaked awaked awaking 
bear bore borne, born bearing 
beat beat beaten beating 
begin began begun beginning 
behold beheld beheld beholding 
bend bent bent bending 
beseech besought besought beseeching 
bet bet bet betting 
bid bade bidden bidding 
bind bound bound binding 
bite bit bitten biting 
bleed bled bled bleeding 
blow blew blown blowing 
break broke broken breaking 
bring brought brought bringing 
build built built building 
burn burned, burnt burned, burning 
burnt 
burst burst burst bursting 
buy bought bought buying 
catch caught caught catching 
choose chose chosen choosing - 
cling clung clung clinging 
come came come coming 
cost cost cost costing 
creep crept crept creeping 
cut cut cut cutting 
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Present 
Tense 


dare 
deal 
dig 

do 
draw 
dream 


dress 
drink 
drive 
dwell 
eat 
fall 
feed 
feel 
fight 
find 
flee 
fling 
fly 
forget 
forsake 
freeze 
get 
give 
go 
grind 
grow 
hang 
have 
hear 
hew 
hide 
hold 
hurt 


Past 
Tense 


dared 
dealt 
dug 
did 
drew 
dreamed, 
dreamt 
dressed 
drank 
drove 
dwelt 
ate 
fel! 
fed 
felt 
fought 
found 
fled 
flung 
flew 
forgot 
forsook 
froze 
got 
gave 
went 
ground 
grew 


hung, hanged 


had 
heard 
hewed 
hid 
held 
hurt 


Past Present 
Participle Participle 
dared daring 
dealt dealing 
dug digging 
done doing 
drawn drawing 
dreamed, dreaming 

dreamt 
dressed dressing 
drunk drinking 
driven driving 
dwelt dwelling 
eaten eating 
fallen falling 
fed feeding 
felt feeling 
fought fighting 
found finding 
fled fleeing 
flung flinging 
flown flying 
forgotten forgetting 
forsaken forsaking 
frozen freezing 
got getting 
given giving 
gone going 
ground grinding 
grown growing 
hung,hanged hanging 
had having 
heard hearing 
hewn hewing 
hidden hiding 
held holding 
hurt hurting 
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Present 
Tense 


keep 
kneel 


knit 
know 
lay 
lead 


learn 


leave 
lend 
let 


heateecime) 
lie (to tell a 


falsehood) 
light 
lose 
make 
mean 
meet 
pay 
put 
quit 
read 
rid 
ride 
ring 
rise 
run 
say 
see 
seek 
sell 
send 
set 
sew 


Past 
Tense 


kept 
kneeled, knelt 


knit, knitted 
knew 

laid 

led 


learned, learnt 


left 
lent 
let 


lay 
lied 


lighted, lit 
lost 
made 
meant 
met 
paid 
put 
quit 
read 
rid 
rode 
rang 
rose 
ran 
said 
saw 
sought 
sold 
sent 
set 
sewed 


Past 
Participle 
kept 

kneeled, 
knelt 


Present 
Participle 
keeping 
kneeling 


knit, knitted knitting 


known 

lain 

led 

learned, 
learnt 

left 

lent 

let 

lain 

lied 


lighted, hit 
lost 
made 
meant 
met 
paid 
put 
quit 
read 
rid 
ridden 
rung 
risen 
run 
said 
seen 
sought 
sold 
sent 
set 


knowing 
laying 
leading 
learning 


leaving 
lending 
letting 
lying 
lying 


lighting 
losing 
making 
meaning 
meeting 
paying 
putting 
quitting 
reading 
ridding 
riding 
ringing 
rising 
running 
saying 
seeing 
seeking 
selling 
sending 
setting 


sewed, sewn sewing 
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Present 
Tense 


shake 
shave. 
shed 
shine 
shoot 
show 
shrink 
shut 
sing 
sink 
sit 
slay 
sleep 
slide 
sling 
smell 


SOW 
speak 
spell 
spend 
spill 
spin 
spit 
split 
spoil 


spread 
spring 
stand 
stay 
steal 
stick 
sting 
stink 
strew 


Pasi 
Tense 


shook 
shaved 
shed 
shone 
shot 
showed 
shrank 
shut 
sang 
sank 
sat 
slew 
slept 
slid 
slung 
smelled, smelt 


sowed 

spoke 
spelled, spelt 
spent 

spilled, spilt 
spun 

spit 

split 

spoiled, spoilt 


spread 
sprang 
stood 
stayed 
stole 
stuck 
stung 
stunk 
strewed 


Past Present 
Participle’ Participle 
shaken shaking. 
shaved shaving 
shed shedding 
shone shining 
shot shooting 
shown showing 
shrunk shrinking 
shut shutting 
sung singing 
sunk sinking 
sat sitting 
slain slaying 
sleeping sleeping 
slid, slidden sliding 
slung slinging 
smelled, smelling 

smelt 
sowed, sown sowing 
spoken speaking 
spelled, spelt spelling 
spent spending 
spilled, spilt spilling 
spun spinning 
spit spitting 
split splitting 
spoiled, spoiling 
spoilt 
spread spreading 
sprung springing 
stood standing 
stayed staying 
stolen stealing 
stuck sticking 
stung stinging 
stunk stinking 
strewn strewing 
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Present 
Tense 
strike 
string 
strive 
swear 
sweat 


sweep 
swell 


swim 
take 
teach 
tear 
tell 
think 
thrive 


. thrust 
tread 
wake 


wear 
weave 
wed 
win 
wind 
wring 
write 


Past 
Tense 


struck 
strung 
strove 
swore 


sweated, sweat 


swept 
swelled 


swam 
took 
taught 
tore 
told 
thought 


throve, thrived 


thrust 
trod 


woke, waked 


wore 
wove 
wedded 
won 
wound 
wrung 
wrote 


Past 
Participle 
struck 
strung 
striven 
sworn 

sweated, 
sweat 
swept 
swelled, 
swollen 
swum 
taken 
taught 
torn 
told 
thought 
thriven, 
thrived 
thrust 
trodden 
woke, 
waked 
worn 
woven 
wedded 
won 
wound 
wrung 
written 
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Present 
Participle 
striking 
stringing 
striving 
swearing 
sweating 


sweeping 
swelling 


swimming 
taking 
teaching 
tearing 
telling 
thinking 
thriving 


thrusting 
treading 
waking 


wearing 
weaving 
wedding 
winning 
winding 
wringing 
writing 
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Introduction 


The purpose of this book 


English, like all languages, is full of problems for the foreign learner. Some of 
these points are easy to explain — for instance, the formation of questions, the 
difference between since and for, the meaning of after all. Other problems are 
more tricky, and cause difficulty even for advanced students and teachers. How 
exactly is the present perfect used? When do we use past tenses to be polite? 
What are the differences between at, on and in with expressions of place? We can 
say a chair leg - why not *a cat leg? When can we use the expression do so? When 
is the used with superlatives? Is unless the same as if not? What are the 
differences between come and go, between each and every, between big, large 
and great, between fairly, quite, rather and pretty? Is it correct to say There's three 
more bottles in the fridge? How do you actually say 3 x 4 — 12? And so on, and 
so on. 


Practical English Usage is a guide to problems of this kind. It deals with over 600 
points which regularly cause difficulty to foreign students of English. It will be 
useful, for example, to a learner who is not sure how to use a particular structure, 
or who has made a mistake and wants to find out why it is wrong. It will also be 
helpful to a teacher who is looking for a clear explanation of a difficult language 
point. There is very full coverage of grammar, as well as explanations of a large 
number of common vocabulary problems. There are also some entries designed 
to clarify more general questions (e.g. formality, slang, the nature of standard 
English and dialects) which students and teachers may find themselves 
concerned with. 


Level 


The book is intended for higher level students of English and for teachers. Being 
a reference book, it contains information at various levels, ranging from 
relatively simple points to quite advanced problems. 


Organisation 


Problems are mostly explained in short separate entries: the book is more like a 
dictionary than a grammar in form. This makes it possible to give a clear 
complete treatment of each point, and enables the user to concentrate just on 
the question that he or she needs information about. Entries that deal with 
related topics (e.g. different uses of a tense) are grouped where this is useful, but 
can be read separately. In longer entries, basic information is generally given 
first, followed by more detailed explanations and discussions of less important 
points. Entries are arranged alphabetically by title and numbered in sequence. A 
comprehensive Index (pages 624—658) shows where each point can be found 
(see 'How to find things', page x). 


Approach and style 


I have tried to make the presentation as practical as possible. Each entry 
contains an explanation of a problem, examples of correct usage, and (when this 
is useful) examples of typical mistakes. In some cases, an explanation may be 
somewhat different from that found in many learners' grammars; this is because 
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the rules traditionally given for certain points (e.g. conditionals or indirect 
speech) are not always accurate or helpful. Explanations are, as far as possible, in 
simple everyday language. Where it has been necessary to use grammatical 
terminology, I have generally preferred to use traditional terms that are simple 
and easy to understand, except where this would be seriously misleading. Some 
of these terms (e.g. future tense) would be regarded as unsatisfactory by 
academic grammarians, but I am not writing for specialists. There is a dictionary 
of the terminology used in the book on pages xvii-xxv. 


The kind of English described 


The explanations deal mainly with standard modern everyday British English, 
and are illustrated with realistic examples of current usage. Both explanations 
and examples have been thoroughly checked against large electronic databases 
(‘corpora’) of authentic spoken and written English. Stylistic differences (e.g. 
between formal and informal usage, or spoken and written language) are 
mentioned where this is appropriate. The few grammatical differences between 
British and American English are also described, and there is a good deal of 
information about other British-American differences, but the book is not 
intended as a systematic guide to American usage. 


Correctness 


If people say that a form is not 'correct', they can mean several different things. 
They may for instance be referring to a sentence like * have seen her yesterday, 
which normally only occurs in the English of foreigners. They may be thinking of 
a usage like less people (instead of fewer people), which is common in standard 
English but regarded as wrong by some people. Or they may be talking about 
forms like *ain't or 'double negatives', which are used in speech by many British 
and American people, but which do not occur in the standard dialects and are 
not usually written. This book is mainly concerned with the first kind of 
‘correctness’: the differences between British or American English and ‘foreign’ 
English. However, there is also information about cases of divided usage in 
standard English, and about a few important dialect forms. (For a discussion of 
different kinds of English, see 308-309.) 


How important is correctness? 


If someone makes too many mistakes in a foreign language, he or she can be 
difficult to understand, so a reasonable level of correctness is important. 
However, it is quite unnecessary to speak or write a language perfectly in order 
to communicate effectively (very few adults in fact achieve a perfect command 
of another language). Learners should aim to avoid serious mistakes (and a book 
like Practical English Usage will help considerably with this); but they should not 
become obsessed with correctness, or worry every time they make a mistake. 
Grammar is not the most important thing in the world! 
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What this book does not do 


Practical English Usage is not a complete guide to the English language. As the 
title suggests, its purpose is practical: to give learners and their teachers the most 
important information they need in order to deal with common language 
problems. Within this framework, the explanations are as complete and accurate 
as I can make them. However it is not always helpful or possible in a book of this 
kind to deal with all the details of a complex structural point; so readers may well 
find occasional exceptions to some of the grammatical rules given here. Equally, 
the book does not aim to replace a dictionary. While it gives information about 
common problems with the use of a number of words, it does not attempt to 
describe other meanings or uses of the words beside those points that are 
selected for attention. 


Other reference books 


A book like this gives explanations of individual points of usage, but does not 
show how the separate points 'fit together'. Those who need a systematically 
organised account of the whole of English grammar should consult a book such 
as the Oxford Learner's Grammar, by John Eastwood (Oxford University Press), 
A Student's Grammar of the English Language, by Greenbaum and Quirk 
(Longman), or Collins Cobuild English Grammar (Collins). For a detailed 
treatment of English vocabulary, see the Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary, 
the Cambridge Advanced Learner's Dictionary, the Longman Dictionary of 
Contemporary English, the Macmillan English Dictionary or the Collins Cobuild 
English Dictionary. 


Changes in the third edition 


English, like all languages, is changing, and British English is currently being 
quite strongly influenced by American English. Consequently, some usages 
which were unusual in standard British English a few decades ago have now 
become common - for example, the use of like as a conjunction (e.g. like I do), or 
the use of Do you have...?to ask about the immediate present (e.g. Do you have 
a light?). The third edition takes account of a number of changes of this kind, in 
order to give a fully up-to-date description of contemporary usage. 


How to find things 


The best way to find information about a particular point is to look in the Index 
on pages 624—658. (The overview on pages xi-xvi is intended only to give a 
general picture of the topics covered in the book; it is not a complete guide to the 
contents.) Most points are indexed under several different names, so it is not 
difficult to locate the entry you need. For instance, if you want to know why we 
say I'm not used to driving on the left instead of I'm not used to drive on the left, 
you can find the number of the section where this is explained by looking in the 
index under ‘used’, ‘be used’, ‘to’ or ‘-ing forms’. (On the other hand, it would 
obviously not be helpful to look under ‘drive’: the rule is a general one about the 
use of -ing forms after be used to, not about the verb drive in particular.) 
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Contents Overview 


This overview gives a general picture of the topics covered in the book; it is not a 


complete guide to the contents. References are to entry numbers. To find 
information about a particular point, consult the Index on pages 624—658, 


verbs, tense and aspect 
future 211-221 
present tenses 461—466 


past simple and progressive 421—422 


perfect verb forms 427 
present perfect 455—460 
past perfect 423—425 
progressive (continuous) 
verb forms 470-472 


past verb form with present or 
future meaning 426 

tense simplification in subordinate 
clauses (present for future, past 
for would etc) 580 


be, do, have and modal 
auxiliaries 


auxiliary verbs 85 
be 89—92 
there is 587 
do 158-162 
have 234-239 


modal verbs 353-354 

can and could 121-125 

may and might 338-344 

can, could, may and might 
compared 345 

must 358-361 

ought 403 

should 518-521 

should, ought and must compared 
520 

will 629 

would 633 


infinitives and participles 

infinitives 279-292 

-ing forms 293-294 

-ing forms used like nouns 
(gerunds) 295-298 


-ing form or infinitive after 
remember, go on etc 299 

-ing and -ed forms used as 
adjectives (participles) 408-411 


verbs: other points 


active verb forms 10 
passives 412-420 


subjunctive 567 
link verbs: be, seern, look etc 328 
irregular verbs 304 


verb complementation (what can 
follow a verb?) 606 

verbs with two objects 610 

verb + object + complement 607 

two-part verbs: phrasal verbs 599; 
prepositional verbs 600 


verbs of movement 
(she ran in etc) 608 
turning verbs into nouns 598 


older English verb forms 392 


nouns 


singular and plural 523-532 
countable and uncountable nouns 
148-149 
gender (references to males and 
females) 222 
piece- and group-words 
(a bar of chocolate, a bunch 
of flowers etc) 430 


possessive 's 439—440 
noun + noun 385-386 


complementation (what can follow 
a noun?) 384 
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To find the answer to a specific question, see the Index » 


pronouns 


personal pronouns 
(I, me, you etc) 428-9 
reflexive pronouns (myself etc) 493 
each other and one another 171 
indefinite pronouns (somebody, 
someone, anything etc) 548 
interrogative which, what, who etc 
622—624 
one: substitute word (a big one etc) 
395 


possessives and demonstratives: see 


determiners 

relative who, whom, which, that etc 
494-497 

whoever, whatever etc 625 


determiners (the, my, some, 
several etc) 
introduction 154 


articles (a/an and the) 61-70 
possessives (my, mine etc) 441—443 
demonstratives 

(this, that, these, those) 589-590 


all 35-40 

another and other(s) 54 
any 55 

any and every 56 

both 110 

each 169 

each and every 170 

every (one) 193 

either 174 

enough 187 

half 231 

less and fewer 320 

least and fewest 318 

(a) little and (a) few 329 
[a) lot 333 

more 355 

most 356 

much and many 357 
neither (of) 372 

no, none and not a/any 376 
so much and so many 542 
some 546 

some and any 547 

too much and too many 596 


Contents Overview 


adjectives 


position 12-14 
order before nouns 15 


complementation (what can follow 
an adjective?) 19 


adjectives with and 16 
adjectives without nouns 17 


pronunciation of aged, naked etc 18 


adverbs 
position 21-25 


adverbs of manner and adjectives 26 
adverbs or adjectives? confusing 
cases 27 


adverb particles 20 


comparison 


structures 135 
as... as; as much/many as 136 
comparative and superlative 
adjectives 

and adverbs 137—141 


prepositions 


general 

introduction 448 

at the ends of clauses 452 

before conjunctions 453 

before -ing forms 454 

before and after particular words 
and expressions 449—450 

prepositional verbs 600 

expressions without prepositions 
451 


particular prepositions 
about and on 4 
above and over 6 
according to 8 
across, over and through 9 
along 45 
(a)round and about 60 
at/in and to 80 
at, on and in: place 81 
at, on and in: time 82 
before and in front of 98 
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below, under, underneath 
and beneath 100 

between and among 105 

by: time 117 

by and near 118 

by (method, agent) and with 
(tools etc) 119 

due to and owing to 166 

during and for 167 

during and in 168 

for: purpose and cause 207 

for, since, in and from: time 208 

in and into, on and onto 269 

in and to 270 

in spite of 272 

instead of 301 

like and as: similanty, function 326 

near (to) 365 

opposite, facing and in front of 402 

out of 404 

through: time 592 

until 602 

up and down 603 

with 631 


conjunctions 


general 
conjunctions 510 
sentence structure 511 


particular conjunctions 

and 52 

and after try, wait, go etc 53 

as and though: special word order 71 
as if and as though; like 74 

as long as 75 

as well as 78 

because 94 

before 97 

both ... and 111 

either... or 175 

how 252 

immediately, the moment etc 267 
it's time (that) 306 

lest 321 

neither ... nor 373 

neither, nor and not ... either 374 
not only ... 383 

now (that) 387 

once 394 


Contents Overview 


so that and in order that 543 
that-clauses 583 

omission of that 584 

unless 601 

when and if 618 

whether ... or... 620 
whether and if 621 


word order and sentence 
organisation 


basic word order 509 

inversion (verb before subject) 
302-303 

fronting (e.g. People like that 
I can't stand) 513 

information structure 512 

emphasis 184 


various structures 


questions 480—486 
question tags 487—488 
negative structures 367-371 
imperatives 268, 323 (let) 
exclamations 195 


direct speech: reporting verbs and 
word order 156 

indirect speech 
(reported speech) 274-278 


relatives 
(the person who ... etc): 494—498 
whoever, whatever etc 625 


if 256-265 


preparatory it: 446—447 

cleft sentences: what I need is a 
holiday 130; it was my secretary 
who ... 131 


ellipsis (leaving out words) 177-182 


understanding complicated 
sentences 515 


constructing text 


discourse rnarkers (linking 
expressions) 157 

paragraphs 406 

repetition 500 
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To find the answer to a specific question, see the Index » 


correspondence 
letters 146 
emails and text messages 147 


spoken grammar 


contractions 143 

spoken structures and tags 514 

short answers (Yes, he can etc) 517 
reply questions (Was it? Did you?) 484 


special kinds of language 


abbreviations and acronyms 2 
idioms, collocations and 
fixed expressions 255 


politeness 
using questions 435 
distancing verb forms 436 
softening expressions 437 
‘social’ language 545 


varieties and styles of English 
American and British English 51 
standard English and dialects 308 
correctness 309 
spoken and written English 310 
formality 311 
variation and change 312 
abbreviated styles 1 
headlines 240 
slang 533 
taboo words and swearwords 575 


topic areas 


age 32 

dates 152 

meals 347 

measurements: ‘marked’ and 
‘unmarked’ forms 350 

names (Florence, Homer etc) 362 

names and titles (Peter; Mr Lewis) 363 

nationalities, countries and 
regions 364 

numbers 389 

telephoning 578 

telling the time 579 


spelling and punctuation 


spelling 556-565 
punctuation 473-479 


Contents Overview 


pronunciation 


stress and rhythm 554 
intonation 555 
weak and strong forms 616 


word-building 
prefixes and suffixes 445 


confusable words and 
expressions 


accept and agree 7 
all right and alright 41 
allow, permit and let 42 
almost and nearly; practically 43 
alone, lonely, lonesome and lone 44 
also, as well and too 46—47 
alternately and alternatively 48 
although, though, but and however: 
contrast 49 
altogether and all together 50 
arise and rise 59 
as, because, since and for 72 
as, when and while: 
simultaneous events 73 
at first and first 84 
(a)wake and (a)waken 86 
back and again 87 
bath and bathe 88 
beat and win 93 
begin and start 99 
beside and besides 101 
besides, except and apart from 102 
big, large and great 106 
born and borne 108 
borrow and lend 109 
bring and take 112 
bring up and educate 113 
Britain, the United Kingdom, 
the British Isles and England 114 
broad and wide 115 
care: take care (of), care (about) and 
care for 127 
changes (become, get, go, grow etc) 128 
city and town 129 
classic and classical 254 
close and shut 132 
cloth and clothes 133 
come and go 134 
comic and comical 254 
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continual(ly) and continuous(ly) 142 

dead, died and death 153 

east and eastern, north and northern 
etc 172 

economic and economical 254 

efficient and effective 173 

electric and electrical 254 

end and finish: verbs 185 

especial(ly) and special(ly) 188 

except and except for 194 

expect, hope, wait and look forward 196 

experiment and experience 197 

fairly, quite, rather and pretty: 
adverbs of degree 199 

far and a long way 200 

farther and further 201 

female and feminine; male 
and masculine 203 

finally, at last, in the end 
and at the end 204 

fit and suit 206 

forget and leave 209 

fun and funny 210 

get and go: movement 225 

hear and listen (to) 241 

here and there 245 

high and tall 246 

hire, rent and let 247 

historic and historical 254 

holiday and holidays 248 

how and what ... like? 253 

ill and sick 266 

in case and if 271 

its and it's 305 

last, the last, the latest 314 

later and in 315 

lay and lie 316 

long and (for) a long time 330 

lose and loose 332 

loudly and aloud 334 

magic and magical 254 

maybe and perhaps 346 

next and the next; nearest 375 

no more, not any more, no longer 379 

not and no 382 

opportunity and possibility 400 

play and game 432 

politic and political 254 

politics and policy 438 

price and prize 468 

principal and principle 469 
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road and street 502 

say and tell 504 

sensible and sensitive 508 

shade and shadow 516 

small and little 534 

so (conjunction) and then 537 

some time, sometime and sometimes 549 
soon, early and quickly 550 

such and so 569 

speak and talk 553 

thankful and grateful 582 

travel, journey, trip and voyage 597 
whose and who's 627 


other words and expressions 


[be] able to 3 
actual(ly) 11 

afraid 28 

after: adverb 29 
after: conjunction 30 
after all 31 

ago 33 

alike 34 

any (any better etc) 57 
appear 58 

as: structures 581 

as such 76 

as usual 77 

ask 79 

at all 83 

before: adverb 96 
bet 103 

better 104 

[a] bit 107 

but meaning 'except' 116 
call 120 

can't help 126 
contrary 144 
control 145 

country 150 

dare 151 

different 155 
divorce 337 

doubt 163 

dress 164 

drown 165 

elder and eldest 176 
else 183 

enjoy 186 

even 189 
eventual(ly) 190 
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To find the answer to a specific question, see the Index > 


ever 191 

ever so, ever such 192 

explain 198 

feel 202 

finished 205 

first (this is the first . . . etc): tenses 591 
get: meanings and structures 223-224 
give with action-nouns 226 
go/come for a... 227 

go/come . . .ing 228 

gone with be 229 

had better 230 

happen to ... 232 

hardly, scarcely and no sooner 233 
hear, see etc + object + verb form 242 
hear, see etc with that-clause 243 
help 244 

home 249 

hope 250 

hopefully 251 

indeed 273 

just 307 

know 313 

last (this is the last... etc): tenses 591 
learn 317 

left 319 

let: 322-323 

life: countable or uncountable 324 
like: verb 325 

likely 327 

look 331 

make: 335-336 

marry 337 

mean 348 

means 349 

mind (do you mind etc) 351 

miss 352 

need 366 

no (no better etc) 57 

no doubt 377 

no matter 378 

nowadays 388 

of course 390 

often 391 

once: adverb 393 

only: focusing adverb 398 

open 399 

opposite (adiective): position 401 
own 405 

part 407 

place (a place to live, etc) 431 
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please and thank you 433 
point of view 434 

prefer 444 

presently 467 

quite 489 

rather 490-491 

reason 492 

remind 499 

[the] rest 501 

[the] same 503 

see 505 

see, look (at) and watch 506 
seem 507 

smell 535 

since: tenses 522 

so: adverb meaning ‘like this/that' 536 
so: degree adverb (so tired, so fast) 538 
so (and not) with hope, believe etc 539 
so with say and tell 540 
so-and-so; so-so 544 

sort of, kind of and type of 551 
sound 552 

still, yet and already: time 566 
such 568 

suggest 570 

suppose, supposing and what if 571 
supposed to 572 

surely 573 

sympathetic 574 

take: time 576 

taste 577 

than: structures 581 

the matter (with) 585 

there 586 

think 588 

time 593 

tonight 594 

too 595 

used to 604 

[be] used to ...ing 605 

very and very much 611 

wait 612 

want 613 

-wards 614 

way 615 

well 617 

where (to) 619 

why and why not 628 

wish: tenses 630 

worth 632 

yes and no 634 
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Language terminology 


The following words and expressions are used in this book to talk about grammar 
and other aspects of language. 


abstract noun (the opposite of a concrete noun) the name of something 
which we experience as an idea, not by seeing, touching etc. Examples: doubt; 
height; geography. 

active An active verb form is one like breaks, told, will help (not like is broken, 
was told, will be helped, which are passive verb forms). The subject of an 
active verb is usually the person or thing that does the action, or that is 
responsible for what happens. 

adjective a word like green, hungry, impossible, which is used when we 
describe people, things, events etc. Adjectives are used in connection with 
nouns and pronouns. Examples: a green apple; She's hungry. 

adverb a word like tomorrow, once, badly, there, also, which is used to say, for 
example, when, where or how something happens. There are very many kinds 
of adverbs with different functions: see 22-27. 

adverb particle a short adverb like up, out, off, often used as part of a phrasal 
verb (e.g. clean up, look out, tell off). 

affirmative an affirmative sentence is one that makes a positive statement — 
not a negative sentence or a question. Compare I agree (affirmative); I don't 
agree (negative). 

agent Ina passive sentence, the agent is the expression that says who or what 
an action is done by. Example: This picture was probably painted by a child. 

article A, an and the are called ‘articles’. A/an is called the ‘indefinite article’; 
the is called the ‘definite article’. 

aspect Grammarians prefer to talk about progressive and perfective aspect, 
rather than progressive and perfect tense, since these forms express other 
ideas besides time (e.g. continuity, completion). However, in this book the 
term tense is often used to include aspect, for the sake of simplicity. 

attributive Adjectives placed before nouns are in ‘attributive position’. 
Examples: a green shirt, my noisy son. See also predicative. 

auxiliary verb a verb like be, have, do which is used with another verb to make 
tenses, passive forms etc. Examples: She was writing; Where have you put it? 
See also modal auxiliary verb. 

clause a part of a sentence which contains a subject and a verb, usually joined 
to the rest of a sentence by a conjunction. Example: Mary said that she was 
tired. (The word clause is also sometimes used for structures containing 
participles or infinitives with no subject or conjunction. Example: Not 
knowing what to do, I telephoned Robin.) 

cleft sentence a sentence in which special emphasis is given to one part (e.g. 
the subject or the object) by using a structure with it or what. Examples: It 
was you that caused the accident; What I need is a drink. 

collective noun a singular word for a group. Examples: family, team. 

comparative the form of an adjective or adverb made with -er (e.g. older, 
faster); also the structure more + adjective/adverb, used in the same way 
(e.g. more useful, more politely). 
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Language terminology 


complement  (1)a part of a sentence that gives more information about the 
subject (after be, seem and some other verbs), or, in some structures, about 
the object. Examples: You're the right person to help; She looks very kind; 
They elected him President. 
(2) a structure or words needed after a noun, adjective, verb or preposition to 
complete its meaning. Examples: the intention to travel; full of water, try 
phoning; down the street. 

compound a compound noun, verb, adjective, preposition etc is one that is 
made of two or more parts. Examples: bus driver; get on with; one-eyed. 

concrete noun (the opposite of an abstract noun) the name of something 
which we can experience by seeing, touching etc. Examples: cloud; petrol; 
raspberry. 

conditional (1) a verb form made by using the auxiliary would (also should 
after J and we). Examples: J would run; She would sing, We should think. 
(2) a clause or sentence containing if (or a word with a similar meaning), and 
perhaps containing a conditional verb form. Examples: If you try you'll 
understand; I should be surprised if she knew; What would you have done if the 
train had been late? 

conjunction a word like and, but, although, because, when, if, which can be 
used to join clauses together. Example: I rang because I was worried. 

consonant for example, the letters b, c, d, f g and their usual sounds (see 
phonetic alphabet, page xxx). See also vowel. 

continuous the same as progressive. 

contraction a short form in which a subject and an auxiliary verb, or an 
auxiliary verb and the word not, are joined together into one word. 
Contractions are also made with non-auxiliary be and have. Examples: I'm; 
who've; John'll; can't. 

co-ordinate clause one of two or more main or subordinate clauses of equal 
'value' that are connected. Examples: Shall I come to your place or would you 
like to come to mine; It's cooler today and there's a bit of a wind; she said 
that it was late and that she was tired. See also main clause, subordinate 
clause. 

copular verb the same as link verb. 

countable noun a noun like car, dog, idea, which can have a plural form, and 
can be used with the indefinite article a/an. See also uncountable noun. 

declarative question a question which has the same grammatical form as a 
statement. Example: That's your girlfriend? 

definite article the. 

defining relative see identifying relative. 

demonstrative this, these, that, those. 

determiner one of a group of words that begin noun phrases. Determiners 
include a/an, the, my, this, each, either, several, more, both, all. 

direct object see object. 

direct speech — speech reported 'directly', in the words used by the original 
speaker (more or less), without any changes of tense, pronouns etc. Example: 
She looked at me and said 'This is my money'. See also indirect speech. 

discourse marker a word or expression which shows the connection between 
what is being said and the wider context. A discourse marker may, for 
example, connect a sentence with what comes before or after, or it may show 
the speaker's attitude to what he/she is saying. Examples: on the other hand; 
frankly; as a matter of fact. 
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duration how long something lasts. The preposition for can be used with an 
expression of time to indicate duration. 

ellipsis leaving out words when their meaning can be understood from the 
context. Examples: (It's a) Nice day, isn't it?; It was better than I expected (it 
would be). 

emphasis giving special importance to one part of a word or sentence (for 
example by pronouncing it more loudly; by writing it in capital letters; by 
using do in an affirmative clause; by using special word order). 

emphatic pronoun  reflexive pronoun (myself, yourself etc) used to emphasise 
a noun or pronoun. Examples: I'll tell him myself, I wouldn't sell this to the 
king himself. See also reflexive pronoun. 

ending something added to the end of a word, e.g. -er, -ing, -ed. 

first person see person. 

formal the style used when talking politely to strangers, on special occasions, 
in some literary writing, in business letters, etc. For example, commence is a 
more formal word than start. 

frequency Adverbs of frequency say how often something happens. Examples: 
often; never; daily; occasionally. 

fronting moving a part of a clause to the beginning in order to give it special 
emphasis. Example: Jack 1 like, but his wife I can't stand. 

full verb see main verb. 

future a verb form made with the auxiliary shall/will + infinitive without to. 
Examples; I shall arrive; Will it matter? 

future perfect a verb form made with shall/will + have + past participle. 
Example: I will have finished by lunchtime. 

future progressive (or future continuous) a verb form made with shall/will + 
be + ...ing. Example: I will be needing the car this evening. 

gender the use of different grammatical forms to show the difference 
between masculine, feminine and neuter, or between human and non- 
human. Examples: he; she; it; who; which. 

gerund the form of a verb ending in -ing, used like a noun (for example, as the 
subject or object of a sentence). Examples: Smoking is bad for you; I hate 
getting up early. See also present participle. 

gradable Pretty, hard or cold are gradable adjectives: things can be more or 
less pretty, hard or cold. Adverbs of degree (like rather, very) can be used with 
gradable words. Perfect or dead are not gradable words: we do not usually say 
that something is more or less perfect, or very dead. 

grammar the rules that show how words are combined, arranged or changed 
to show certain kinds of meaning. 

hypothetical Some words and structures (e.g. modal verbs, if-clauses) are 
used for hypothetical situations — that is to say, situations which may not 
happen, or are imaginary. Example: What would you do if you had six months 
free? 

identifying (or defining) relative clause a relative clause which identifies a 
noun - which tells us which person or thing is being talked about. Example: 
There's the woman who tried to steal your cat. (The relative clause who tried 
to steal your cat identifies the woman - it tells us which woman is meant.) 
See also non-identifying relative clause. 

imperative the form of a verb used to give orders, make suggestions, etc. 
Examples: Bring me a pen; Have a good holiday. 
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indefinite article a/an. 

indirect object see object. 

indirect speech a structure in which we report what somebody said by making 
it part of our own sentence (so that the tenses, word order, and pronouns and 
other words may be different from those used by the original speaker). 
Compare: He said ‘I'm tired’ (the original speaker's words are reported in 
direct speech) and He said that he was tired (the original speaker's words are 
reported in indirect speech). 

infinitive the 'base' form of a word (usually with to), used after another verb, 
after an adjective or noun, or as the subject or complement of a sentence. 
Examples: J want to go home, It's easy to sing, I've got a plan to start a 
business; To err is human, to forgive divine. 

informal the style used in ordinary conversation, personal letters etc, when 
there is no special reason to speak politely or carefully. PH is more informal 
than J will; get is used mostly in an informal style; start is a more informal 
word than commence. 

-ing form the form of a verb ending in -ing. Examples: finding; keeping, 
running. See also gerund, present participle. 

initial at the beginning. Sometimes is an adverb that can go in initial position 
in a sentence. Example: Sometimes 1 wish I had a different job. 

intensifying making stronger, more emphatic. Very and terribly are 
intensifying adverbs. 

interrogative Interrogative structures and words are used for asking 
questions. In an interrogative sentence, there is an auxiliary verb (or non- 
auxiliary be) before the subject (e.g. Can you swim?; Are you ready?). 
What, who and where are interrogative words. 

intonation the ‘melody’ of spoken language: the way the musical pitch of the 
voice rises and falls to show meaning, sentence structure or mood. 

intransitive An intransitive verb is one that cannot have an object or be used 
in the passive. Examples: smile, fall; come; go. 

inversion a structure in which an auxiliary or other verb comes before its 
subject. Examples: Never had she seen such a mess; Here comes John. 

irregular not following the normal rules. or not having the usual form. An 
irregular verb has a past tense and/or past participle that does not end in -ed 
(e.g. swam, taken); children is an irregular plural. 

link verb (or copular verb) — be, seern, feel and other verbs which link a subject 
to a complement that describes it. Examples: My mother is in Jersey; He seems 
unhappy, This feels soft. 

main clause, subordinate clause Some sentences consist of a main clause and 
one or more subordinate clauses. A subordinate clause acts like a part of the 
main clause (e.g. like a subject, or an object, or an adverbial). Examples: 
Where she is doesn't matter (the subordinate clause Where she is is the subject 
of the main clause); J told you that I didn't care (the subordinate clause that I 
didn't care is the direct object in the main clause); You'll find friends wherever 
you go (the subordinate clause wherever you go acts like an adverb in the 
main clause: compare You'll find friends anywhere). 
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main verb (or full verb) A verb phrase often contains one or more auxiliary 
verbs together with a main verb. The main verb is the verb which expresses 
the central meaning; auxiliary verbs mostly add grammatical information (for 
instance they may show that a verb is progressive, future, perfect or passive). 
Examples: is going; will explain; has arrived; would have been forgotten. 

manner an adverb of manner describes how something happens. Examples: 
well; suddenly, fast. 

mid-position If an adverb is in mid-position in a sentence, it is with the verb. 
Example: I have never been to Africa. 

misrelated participle (also called hanging or dangling participle) a participle 
which appears to have a subject which is not its own. Example: Looking out of 
the window, the mountains appeared very close. (This seems to say that the 
mountains were looking out of the window.) The structure is usually avoided 
in careful writing because of the danger of misunderstanding. 

modal auxiliary verb one of the verbs can, could, may, might, must, will, shall, 
would, should, ought. 

modify An adjective is said to ‘modify’ the noun it is with: it adds to or defines 
its meaning. Examples: a fine day; my new job. An adverb can modify a verb 
(e.g. run fast), an adjective (e.g. completely ready) or other words or 
expressions. In sports car, the first noun modifies the second. 

negative a negative sentence is one in which the word not is used with the 
verb. Example: I didn't know. 

nominal relative clause a relative clause (usually introduced by what) which 
acts as the subject, object or complement of a sentence. Example: I gave him 
what he needed. 

non-affirmative (also called non-assertive) The words some, somebody, 
somewhere etc are used most often in affirmative sentences. [n other kinds of 
sentence they are often replaced by any, anybody, anywhere etc. Words like 
any, anybody etc are called ‘non-affirmative’ or non-assertive’ forms. Other 
non-affirmative forms are yet and ever. 

non-identifying (or non-defining) relative clause a relative clause which does 
not identify the noun it refers to (because we already know which person or 
thing is meant). Example: There's Hannah Smith, who tried to steal my cat. 
(The relative clause, who tried to steal my cat, does not identify the person - 
she is already identified by the name Hannah Smith.) See also identifying 
relative clause. 

noun a word like oil, memory, arm, which can be used with an article. Nouns 
are most often the names of people or things. Personal names (e.g. George) 
and place names (e.g. Birmingham) are called ‘proper nouns’; they are 
usually used without articles. 

noun phrase a group of words (e.g. article + adjective + noun) which acts as 
the subject, object or complement in a clause. Example: the last bus. 

number the way in which differences between singular and plural are shown 
grammatically. The differences between house and houses, mouse and mice, 
this and these are differences of number. 
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object a noun phrase or pronoun that normally comes after the verb in an 
active clause. The direct object most often refers to a person or thing (or 
people or things) affected by the action of the verb. In the sentence Take the 
dog for a walk, the dog is the direct object. The indirect object usually refers to 
a person (or people) who receive(s) the direct object. In the sentence Ann 
gave me a watch, the indirect object is me, and the direct object is a watch. 
See also subject. 

participle see present participle and past participle. 

participle clause a clause-like structure which contains a participle, not a verb 
tense. Examples: Discouraged by his failure, he resigned from his job; Having 
a couple of hours to spare, I went to see a film. 

passive A passive verb form is made with be + past participle. Examples: 
is broken; was told; will be helped (but not breaks, told, will help, which are 
active verb forms). The subject of a passive verb form is usually the person or 
thing that is affected by the action of the verb. Compare: They sent Lucas to 
prison for five years (active) and Lucas was sent to prison for five years 
(passive). See also active. 

past participle a verb form like broken, gone, stopped, which can be used to 
form perfect tenses and passives, or as an adjective. (The meaning is not 
necessarily past, in spite of the name.) 

past perfect a verb form made with had + past participle. Examples: 7 had 
forgotten; The children had arrived; She had been working; It had been 
raining. The first two examples are simple past perfect; the last two (with had 
been + ...ing) are past perfect progressive (or continuous). 

past progressive (or continuous) a verb form made with was/were + . . .ing. 
Examples: I was going, They were stopping. 

past simple see simple past. 

perfect a verb form made with the auxiliary have + past participle. Examples: 
I have forgotten; She had failed; having arrived; to have finished. 

perfect conditional  should/would have + past participle. Examples: I should/ 
would have agreed; He would have known. 

perfect infinitive (to) have + past participle. Example: to have arrived. 

person the way in which, in grammar, we show the difference between the 
person(s) speaking (first person), the person(s) spoken to (second person), and 
the person, people or thing(s) spoken about (third person). The differences 
between / and you, or between am, are and is, are differences of person. 

personal pronouns the words I, me, you, he, him etc. 

phrase two or more words that function together as a group. Examples: dead 
tired; the silly old woman; would have been repaired; in the country. 

phrasal verb a verb form that is made up of two parts: verb + adverb particle. 
Examples: fill up; run over; take in. 

plural grammatical form used to refer to more than one person or thing. 
Examples: we; buses; children; are; many; these. See also singular. 

possessive a form used to show possession and similar ideas. Examples: 
John's; our, mine. 

possessive pronoun My, your, his, her etc are possessive pronouns (they stand 
for ‘the speaker's', ‘the hearer's', ‘that person’s’ etc). Mine, yours, his, hers etc 
are also possessive pronouns, for the same reason. My, your etc are used 
before nouns, so they are not only pronouns, but also determiners. (They are 
often called ‘possessive adjectives’, but this is not correct.) Mine, yours etc are 
used without following nouns. 
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postmodifier a word that comes after the word which it modifies, e.g. invited 
in The people invited all came late. See also premodifier. 

predicative Adjectives placed after a verb like be, seem, look are in predicative 
position. Examples: The house is enormous; She looks happy. See also 
attributive. 

prefix a form like ex-, anti- or un-, which can be added to the front of a word 
to give an additional or different meaning. Examples: ex-wife, anti-British, 
unhappy. See also suffix. 

premodifier a word that comes before the word which it modifies, e.g. invited 
in an invited audience. See also postmodifier. 

preparatory subject, preparatory object When the subject of a sentence is an 
infinitive or a clause, we usually put it towards the end of the sentence and 
use the pronoun if as a preparatory subject. Example: It is important to get 
enough sleep. It can also be used as a preparatory object in certain structures. 
Example: He made it clear that he disagreed. There is used as a kind of 
preparatory subject in there is... and similar structures. Example: There is 
somebody at the door. 

preposition a word like on, off, of, into, normally followed by a noun or 
pronoun. 

prepositional verb a verb form that is made up of two parts: verb form + 
preposition. Examples: insist on; care for; listen to. 

present participle the form of a verb ending in -ing, used as an adjective, a 
verb or part of a verb. Examples: a crying baby; Opening his newspaper, he 
started to read; She was running. (The meaning is not necessarily present, in 
spite of the name.) See also gerund. 

present perfect a verb form made with have/has + past participle. Examples: I 
have forgotten; The children have arrived; I've been working all day, It has 
been raining. The first two examples are simple present perfect; the last two 
(with have been + ...ing) are present perfect progressive (or present perfect 
continuous). 

present progressive (or continuous) a verb form made with amv/are/is + 
.. ing. Examples: I am going, She is staying for two weeks. 

present simple see simple present. 

progressive (or continuous) A verb form made with the auxiliary be + . . .ing. 
Examples: to be going, We were wondering; I'll be seeing you. 

progressive (or continuous) infinitive a form like to be going, to be waiting. 

pronoun a word like it, yourself, their, which is used instead of a more precise 
noun or noun phrase (like the cat, Peter's self, the family's). The word pronoun 
can also be used for a determiner when this includes the meaning of a 
following noun which has been left out. Example: I'll take these. 

proper noun or proper name a noun (most often with no article) which is the 
name of a particular person, place, organisation etc. Examples: Andrew, 
Brazil; the European Union. 

quantifier a determiner like many, few, little, several, which is used in a noun 
phrase to show how much or how many we are talking about. 

question tag an expression like do you? or isn’t it?, consisting of an auxiliary 
verb (or non-auxiliary be or have) + pronoun subject, put on to the end of a 
sentence. Examples: You don't eat meat, do you?; It's a nice day, isn't it? 

reflexive pronoun myself yourself, himself etc. Example: I cut myself shaving 
this morning. See also emphatic pronoun. 
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regular following the normal rules or having the usual form. Hoped is a 
regular past tense; cats is a regular plural. See also irregular. 

relative clause a clause which modifies a noun, usually introduced by a 
relative pronoun like who or which. Example: I like people who like me. 
See also identifying relative clause, non-identifying relative clause. 

relative pronoun a pronoun used to connect a relative clause to its noun. 
Who, whom, whose, which and that can be used as relative pronouns, and 
sometimes also when, where and why. Examples: There's the man who wants 
to buy my car, This is the room which needs painting, Do you remember the 
day when we met? 

reply question a question (similar in structure to a question tag) used to reply 
to a statement, for instance to express interest. Example: I’ve been invited to 
spend the weekend in London.-- Have you, dear? 

second person see person. 

sentence a group of words that expresses a statement, command, question or 
exclamation. A sentence consists of one or more clauses, and usually has at 
least one subject and verb. In writing, it begins with a capital letter and ends 
with a full stop, question mark or exclamation mark. 

short answer an answer consisting of a subject and an auxiliary verb (or non- 
auxiliary be or have). Examples: Has anybody phoned the police?~ John has.; 
Who's ready for more?~I am. 

simple past (or past simple) a past verb form that has no auxiliary verb in the 
affirmative. Examples: I stopped; You heard; We knew. 

simple present (or present simple) a present verb form that has no auxiliary 
verb in the affirmative. Examples: He goes there often; I know, I like chocolate. 

simple a verb form that is not progressive. 

singular a grammatical form used to talk about one person, thing, etc, or 
about an uncountable quantity or mass. Examples: me; bus; water; is; much; 
this. See also plural. 

slang a word, expression or special use of language found mainly in very 
informal speech, often in the usage of particular groups of people. Examples: 
thick (= stupid); lose one's cool (= get upset); sparks (= electrician). 

split infinitive a structure in which an adverb comes between to and the rest 
of the infinitive. Example: to easily understand. Some people consider split 
infinitives 'incorrect', but they are common in standard usage. 

standard A standard form of a language is the one that is most generally 
accepted for use in government, the law, business, education and literature. 
I'm not is standard English; 7 ain't is non-standard. 

statement a sentence which gives information; not a question. Examples: I’m 
cold; Philip didn't come home last night. 

stress the way in which one or more parts of a word, phrase or sentence are 
made to sound more important than the rest, by using a louder voice and/or 
higher pitch. In the word particular, the main stress is on the second syllable 
(parTicular); in the sentence Where's the new secretary? there are three 
stresses (WHERE'S the NEW SEcretary?). 

strong form, weak form Certain words can be pronounced in two ways: 
slowly and carefully with the vowel that is written (strong form), or with a 
quicker pronunciation with the vowel /o/ or /1/ (weak form). Examples: 
can (/keen/, /kan/), was (/wvz/, /waz/), for (/fo:(r)/, /fe(r)/). 
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subject a noun phrase or pronoun that normally comes before the verb in an 
affirmative clause. It often says (in an active clause) who or what does the 
action that the verb refers to. Examples: Helen gave me a wonderful smile; 
Oil floats on water. See also object. 

subjunctive a verb form (not very common in British English) used in certain 
structures. Examples: If I were you . . .; It's important that he be informed 
immediately; We prefer that he pay in cash. 

subordinate clause a clause which functions as part of another clause, for 
example as subject, object or adverbial in the main clause of a sentence. 
Examples: I thought that you understood; What I need is a drink; I'll follow 
you wherever you go. See also clause, main clause. 

suffix a form like -ology, -able or -ese, which can be added to the end of a 
word to give an additional or different meaning. Examples: climatology; 
understandable; Chinese. See also prefix. 

superlative the form of an adjective or adverb made with the suffix -est 
(e.g. oldest, fastest); also the structure most + adjective/adverb, used in the 
same way (e.g. most intelligent, most politely). 

swearword a taboo word used (usually with a change of meaning) to express 
strong emotion or emphasis. Example: Fuck! 

syllable The word cat has one syllable, cattle has two, cataract has three and 
category has four. A syllable normally has a vowel, and usually one or more 
consonants before and/or after it. Sometimes the consonant sounds /, m and 
n can act as syllables (for instance in the words bottle /'botl/, capitalism 
l'keprtolrzm/, button /‘batn/). 

taboo word a word (e.g. fuck) connected with a subject (such as sex) which is 
not talked about freely, so that some of its vocabulary is considered shocking. 
Taboo words are not used in formal speech or writing, and are avoided 
altogether by many people. See also swearword. 

tag a short phrase (e.g. pronoun subject + auxiliary verb) added on to the end 
of a sentence, especially in speech. Examples: He likes to talk, John does; You 
can't swim, can you?; Very noisy, those kids. See also question tag. 

tense a verb form that shows the time of an action, event or state. Examples: 
will go; is sitting; saw. 

third person see person. 

transitive a transitive verb is one that can have an object. Examples: eat 
(a meal); drive (a car); give (a present). See also intransitive. 

uncountable noun a noun which has no plural form and cannot normally be 
used with the article a/an. Examples: mud; rudeness; furniture. 

verb a word like ask, wake, play, be, can, which can be used with a subject to 
form the basis of a clause. In clauses, verbs often consist of an auxiliary verb + 
infinitive or participle (e.g. will go; has spoken). Most verbs refer to actions, 
events or states. See also auxiliary verb, modal auxiliary verb, verb phrase. 

verb phrase a verb that has more than one part. Example: would have been 
forgotten. 

vowel the letters a, e, i, 0, u and their combinations, and their usual sounds 
(see phonetic alphabet, page xxx). See also consonant. 

weak form see strong form. 
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35 basic mistakes to avoid. Check in the sections to see why 


they're wrong. 


don't say/write 


Look - it rains. 

It's often raining here. 

When I was 20 I was smoking. 

I have seen Louis yesterday. 

We're living here since April. 

I'll phone you when I will arrive. 

I'm not believing him. 

I am born in Chicago. 

My sister has 15 years. 

I have cold in this house. 

I can to swim. 

I must see the dentist yesterday. 

I want go home. 

I came here for study English. 

I drove there without to stop. 

Where I can buy stamps? 

Is ready my new office? 

I'm no asleep. 

She looked, but she didn't see 
nothing. 

Where is station? 

My sister is photographer. 

You speak a very good English. 

The life is difficult. 

I haven't got some free time 
today. 

Everybody were late. 

It is more cold today. 

It's too much hot in this house. 

The man which lives here is 
from Greece. 

The people in this town is 
very friendly. 

She never listens me. 

We went at the seaside on 
Sunday. 

I like very much skiing. 


This soup isn't enough hot. 
I gave to her my address. 
I have done a mistake. 


say/write see section 
Look - it's raining 461-464 
It often rains here. 461-464 
When I was 20 I smoked. 422 
I saw Louis yesterday. 456 
We've been living here since April. 460 
I'll phone you when I arrive. 212 
I don't believe him. 471 
I was born in Chicago. 108 
My sister is 15 (years old). 32 
I am cold in this house. 92 
I can swim. 121 
I had to see the dentist yesterday. 358 
I want to go home. 613 
I came here to study English. 289 
I drove there without stopping. 298 
Where can I buy stamps? 480 
Is my new office ready? 480 
I'm not asleep. 382 
... She didn't see anything. / 370 
... She saw nothing. 
Where is the station? 62 
My sister is a photographer. 62 
You speak very good English. 149 
Life is difficult. 68 
I haven't got any free time today. 547 
Everybody was late. 548 
It is colder today. 137 
It's too hot in this house. 595 
The man who lives here is 494 
from Greece. 
The people in this town are 524 
very friendly. 
She never listens to me. 449 
We went to the seaside on 80 
Sunday. 
I very much like skiing. / 1 like 611 
skiing very much. 
This soup isn't hot enough. 187 
I gave her my address. 610 
I have made a mistake. 160 
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35 mistakes that intermediate students often make. 
Check in the sections to see why they're wrong. 


don't say/write 


I promise I pay you tomorrow. 
This is the first time I’m here. 
I've been here since three days. 
If I'll have time, I']l go home. 
If I knew the price, I will tell you. 
He said me that he was Chinese. 
She told me she has a headache. 
There's the man that I work for 
I've told you all what I know. 
Although it was late, but she 
went out. 
You have better to see the doctor. 
I use to play tennis at weekends. 
It can rain this evening. 
My parents wanted that I study. 
You must stop to smoke. 
I look forward to see you. 
I'm boring in the lessons. 
He has much money. 
Most of people agree with me. 
I looked at me in the mirror. 
We waited during six hours. 
I like eating chocolate. milk. 
Come here and look at that paper. 
We go there every Saturdays. 
Which is the biggest city of 
the world? 
I'm thinking to change my job. 
Can you give me an information? 
He's married with a doctor. 
Can you mend this until Tuesday? 
There's a hotel in front of 
our house. 
I like warm countries, as Spain. 


Please explain me what you want. ... 


When you come, take your bike. 
My brother has got a new work. 
He's Dutch, or better Belgian. 


say/write 


I promise I'll pay you tomorrow. 
... the first time I've been here. 
... for three days. 

If I have time, ... 

... I would tell you. 

He told me that he was Chinese. 
She told me she had a headache. 
There's the man that I work for. 


... all (that) I know. 

Although it was late, she went 
out. 

You had better see the doctor. 

I play tennis at weekends. 

It may/might/could rain . . . 

My parents wanted me to study. 

... Stop smoking. 

I look forward to seeing you. 

I'm bored in tbe lessons. 

He has a lot of / plenty of money. 

Most people ... 

I looked at myself... 

... for six hours. 

... milk chocolate. 

Come here and look at this paper. 

... every Saturday. 

..- the biggest city in the world? 


I'm thinking of changing my job. 
... some information? 
He’s married to a doctor. 
... by Tuesday? 
. . opposite our house. 


.. Warm countries, like Spain. 
explain to me ... 
... bring your bike. 
... a new job. 
He's Dutch, or rather Belgian. 
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see section 


217 
591 
208 
257 
258 
504 
275 
494 


Even advanced students make mistakes. Here are 35. 
Check in the sections to see why they're wrong. 


don't say/write 


I'l ask you in case I need help. 
I object to tell them my age. 
I like the 60s music. 
ten thousand, a hundred and six 
"Who's that?’ ~ ‘He’s John.’ 
I don’t like to be shouted. 
It’s ages since she’s arrived. 
The police is looking for him. 
Prices are surely rising fast. 
I have big respect for her ideas. 
I don’t like nowadays fashions. 
She passed her exam, what 
surprised everybody. 
I've good knowledge of German. 
Finally! Where have you been? 
I'll be home since 3 o' clock. 
We waited one and a half hour. 
It's time they go home. 
I'll see you a few days later. 
All along the centuries, there 
have been wars. 
I want a completely other colour. 
Let's go and have coffee 
to Marcel's. 
That's mine — I saw it at first! 
Switzerland is among Germany, 
France, Austria and Italy. 
According to me, it's a bad film. 
It was a too good party to miss. 
Whole Paris was celebrating. 
I neatly wish I'd stayed at home. 
One speaks Italian in my town. 
The girl wants an own room. 
Couldn't you belp me, please? 


I'll try to know when it starts. 

I love this so beautiful country. 
It's getting winter. 

Our flat is decorated this week. 
The Mont Blanc is 4808m high. 


say/write see section 
I'll ask you if I need help. 271 
I object to telling them my age. 298 
I like 60s music. / the music of the 60s. 69 
ten thousand, one hundred ... 389 
„e. ‘It’s John.’ 428 
I don't like to be shouted at. 416 
It's ages since she arrived. 522 
The police are looking ... 524 
Prices are certainly rising fast. 573 
... great respect ... 106 
... today's/modern fashions. 388 
.. which surprised everybody. 494 
... a good knowledge of German. 149 
At last! ... 204 
... from 3 o' clock. 308 
... one and a half hours. 231 
It's time they went home. 306 
...in a few days. 315 
All through the centuries ... 45 
... a completely different colour. 54 
... at Marcel’s. 80 
... I saw it first! 
... between Germany, France, 105 
Austria and Italy. 
In my opinion / I think... 8 
... too good a party ... 14 
The whole of Paris ... 40 
I almost wish ... 43 
We/They speak... 396 
... her own room. 405 
Could you .. .? / You couldn't ..., 368 
could you? 
I'll try to find out when it starts. 313 
... this country — it's so beautiful. 538 
It's getting to be winter. 223 
... is being decorated ... 412 
Mont Blanc is ... 70 
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Even very advanced students can make mistakes — nobody's 
perfect! Here are 25. Do you know why they're wrong? 


Check in the sections. 


don't say/write 


No doubt the world is 
getting warmer. 

I can't think of anybody whom 
to invite. 

My father, whom we hope will 
be out of hospital soon, ... 

Would you follow me wherever 
I would go? 

We all have to live in the society. 

The number of the unemployed 
is going up. 

She was showing tiredness signs. 

She works the hardest when 
she's working for her family. 

I'm thankful for your help. 

We talked about if it was ready. 

What live in those little holes? 

Some people are interested, 
but the majority doesn't care. 

It mustn't be the postman at 
the door. It's only 7 o' clock. 

A third of the students is 
from abroad. 

Except Angie, everybody was there. 

I wish you felt / would feel 
better tomorrow. 

The train may be late, as it 
happened yesterday. 

When I wrote my letters, I did 
some gardening. 

When I had opened the door, 
the children ran in. 

Stefan can never return back to 
his country. 

Will you go and see me when I'm 
in hospital? 

May you go camping this 
summer? 

My cousin works for the NATO. 

My wife will be angry unless I'm 
home by 7.00. 

We were poured water on. 


say/write see section 
There is no doubt that the 377 
world is getting warmer. 
I can’t think of anybody to invite. 498 
My father, who we hope ... 498 
... wherever I went? 580 
... in society. 68 
The number of unemployed ... 70 
... Signs of tiredness. 382 
She works hardest ... 141 
I'm grateful ... 582 
... about whether it was ready. 453 
What lives ... 532 
... the majority don't care. 526 
It can't be the postman ... 359 
... are from abroad. 389 
Except for Angie ... 194 
I hope you feel ... 630 
... as happened yesterday. 581 
When I had written... 424 
When I opened ... 424 
...Ieturn to his country. /...go backto — 87 
his country. 
... come and see me ... 134 
Do you think you'll go... 339 
... for NATO. 2 
... if I'm not home... 601 
We had water poured on us. / 416 


Water was poured on us. 
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Phonetic alphabet 


It is necessary to use a special alphabet to show the pronunciation of English 
words, because the ordinary English alphabet does not have enough letters to 
represent all the sounds of the language. The following list contains all the letters 
of the phonetic alphabet used in this book, with examples of the words in which 
the sounds they refer to are found. 


Vowels and diphthongs (double vowels) 


i seat /si:t/, feel /fi:1/ er take /terk/, wait /wert/ 
I Sit /sit/, in /m/ ar mine /marn/, light /lart/ 
e Set /set/, any /'eni:/ or oil /orl/, boy /box/ 
æ sat /saet/, match /maetf/ 9U no /nəv/, open /‘aupon/ 
a: march /ma:tJ/, after /‘a:fta(r)/ au house /haus/, now /nau/ 
D pot /ppt/, gone /gpn/ rə hear /hro(r)/, deer /dia(r)/ 
9: port /po:t/, law /lo:/ ea air /eo(r)/, where /wee(r)/ 
u good /god/, could /kod/ uə tour /tua(r)/, endure /m'djuo(r)/ 
u: food /fu:d/, group /gru:p/ 
A much /mat//, front /frAnt/ 
3: turn /ts:n/, word /w3:d/ 
ə away /e'wet/, collect /ko'lekt/, 
until /en't1l/ 
Consonants 
p pul! /pul/, cup /kap/ tf. cheap /tJi:p/, catch /kaetj/ 
b bull /bol/, rob /rob/ d3 jail /dserl/, bridge /brid3/ 
f ferry /'feri:/, life flarf/ k case /kers/, take /terk/ 
v veri /‘veri:/, live /lrv/ g go /gou/, rug /rAg/ 
§ think /0rpk/, bath /ba:6/ m my /mar/, come /kAm/ 
0 then /den/, with /w1ó/ n no /nou/, on /nn/ 
t take /te1k/, set /set/ y sing /sm/, finger /'£r9go(r)/ 
d day /der/, red /red/ ] love /lAv/, hole /houl/ 
s sing /srp/, rice /rais/ r round /raund/, carry /'kaeri:/ 
z zoo /zu:/, days /deiz/ w well /wel/ 
$ show /fəu/, wish /wiS/ j young/jay/ 
3 pleasure /'plese(r)/, h house/haus/ 


occasion /ə'kerzən/ 


The sign (') shows stress (see 554). 
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abbreviated styles 


Some styles of writing and speech have their own special grammar rules, often 
because of the need to save space or time. 


advertisements and instructions 


Small ads and instructions often leave out articles, subject or object pronouns, 
forms of be and prepositions. 
Single man looking for flat Oxford area. Phone 806127 weekends. 
Job needed urgently. Will do anything legal. Call 312654. 
Pour mixture into large saucepan, heat until boiling, then add three pounds 
sugar and leave on low heat for 45 minutes. 


notes 


Informal notes, to-do lists, diary entries etc often follow similar rules. 
Gone to hairdresser. Back 12.30. 
Book tickets phone Ann see Joe 11.00 meeting Sue lunch 
The same style is common in postcards, short informal letters and emails 
(see 147). 
Dear Gran 
Watching tennis on TV. A good book. Three meals a day. No washing-up. 
Clean sheets every day. Everything done for me. Yes, you've guessed — in 
hospital! 
Only went to doctor for cold — landed up in hospital with pneumonia!! If you 
have time please tell the others — would love some letters to cheer me up. 
Hope to see you. 
Love, Pam 


commentaries 


Commentaries on fast-moving events Jike football matches also have their own 

kind of grammar. Auxiliaries and other less important verbs are often left out. 
Goal kick . .. And the score still Spurs 3, Arsenal 1 . . . that's Pearce... Pearce 
to Coates... good ball ... Sawyer running wide ... Billings takes it, through 
to Matthews, Matthews with a cross, oh, and Billings in beautifully, a good 
chance there — and it's a goal! 


titles, notices etc 


Titles, labels, headings, notices and slogans usually consist of short phrases, 
not complete sentences. Articles are often left out, especially in the names of 
buildings and institutions. 

ROYAL HOTEL 

INFORMATION OFFICE 

MORE MONEY FOR NURSES! 


headlines 


News headlines have their own special grammar and vocabulary. For details, 
see 240. 

RECORD DRUGS HAUL AT AIRPORT: SIX HELD 

FOUR DIE IN M6 BLAZE 


For other rules about leaving words out ('ellipsis'), see 177-182. 
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abbreviations and acronyms 2 


abbreviations and acronyms 


punctuation 


We usually write abbreviations without full stops in modern British English. 
Full stops (AmE 'periods') are normal in American English. 

Mr (AmE Mr.) = Mister (not usually written in full) 

kg (AmE kg.) = kilogram Ltd = limited (company) 


initial-letter abbreviations 


Some abbreviations are made from the first letters of several words. This often 
happens with the names of organisations. 

the BBC = the British Broadcasting Corporation 
These abbreviations are most often stressed on the last letter. 

the BBC [09 bi: bi: 's/ the USA [O9 ju: es 'er/ 
If one of these abbreviations has an article (a/an or the), the form and 
pronunciation of the article depend on the pronunciation of the first letter of 
the abbreviation. Compare: 
- an EU country 

a US diplomat [o ju: .../ (NOT an-9s$-...) 
— a BA degree 

an MP [on em .../ (NOT a-MD) 
- the USA [609 ju: .. ./ (Nor Šije.. ./) 

the RSPCA /6i: a:r .. ./ (Nor /ée-asr-. . ./) 


acronyms 


Some initial-letter abbreviations are pronounced like words. These are often 
called acronyms. Articles are usually dropped in acronyms. 
UNESCO /ju:'neskau/ (Nor the-UNESCO) = the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
Note that not all initial-letter abbreviations are pronounced as words. 
the CIA [si ar 'er/ (NoTr/'sre/) the IRA far acr ‘el/ (NoT/‘arre/) 


plurals 


An apostrophe (’) is sometimes used before the s in the plurals of 
abbreviations. 
MP's, CD's oR (more often) MPs, CDs. 


For abbreviations used in text messages (e.g. hope 2 c u for hope to see you), see 147. 
For a list of common abbreviations, see a good dictionary. 


[be] able 


We use able especially in the structure be able + infinitive. This often has the 
same meaning as can (see 122). There is a negative form unable. 

Some people are able to / can walk on their hands. 

I am unable to / can't understand what she wants. 
Can is preferred in the sense of 'know how to', and in expressions like can see, 
can hear etc (see 125). 

Can you knit? (More natural than Are you able to knit?) 
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above and over 6 


I can see a ship. (More natural than I am able to see a ship.) 
Be able is used in cases (e.g. future, present perfect) where can/could is not 
grammatically possible because it has no infinitive or participles (see 121.1d). 
One day scientists will be able to find a cure for cancer. 
(NOT .. .-twit-ean-find.. . .) 
What have you been able to find out? (Not What-have-you-could-. . .?) 


I might be able to help you. (NoT I-might-can-. . .) 
Able is not often followed by passive infinitives. 


He can't be understood. (More natural than He's not able to be understood.) 
For differences between could and was able, see 122.5, 123.2. 


about and on 


Compare: 
— a book for children about Africa and its peoples 
a textbook on African history 
— a conversation about money 
a lecture on economics 
We use about to talk about ordinary, more general kinds of communication. 
On suggests that a book, talk etc is more serious, suitable for specialists. 


about to 


About + infinitive (with to) means ‘going to very soon"; ‘just going to’. 
Don't go out now — we're about to have lunch. 
I was about to go to bed when the telephone rang. 

Not about to can mean 'unwilling to'. 
I'm not about to pay 100 dollars for that dress. 


above and over 


‘higher than’: above or over 


Above and over can both mean 'higher than'. Above is more common with this 
meaning. 

The water came up above/over our knees. 

Can you see the helicopter above/over the palace? 


‘not directly over’: above 

We use above when one thing is not directly over another. 
We've got a little house above the lake. (Not . . .-ever-the-ake) 

'covering': over 


We prefer over when one thing covers and/or touches another. 
There is cloud over the South of England. 
He put on a coat over his pyjamas. 
We use over or across (see 9) when one thing crosses another. 
The plane was flying over/across Denmark. 
Electricity cables stretch over/across the fields. » 
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measurements: above 


Above is used in measurements of temperature and height, and in other cases 
where we think of a vertical scale. 

The temperature is three degrees above zero. 

The summit of Everest is about 8000 metres above sea level. 

She's well above average in intelligence. 


ages, speeds, ‘more than’: over 


We usually use over, not above, to talk about ages and speeds, and to mean 
'more than'. 

You have to be over 18 to see this film. 

The police said she was driving at over 110 mph. 

There were over 100,000 people at the festival. 


books and papers 


In a book or paper, above means 'written before'. 
The above rules and regulations apply to all students. 
For prices and delivery charges, see above. 

See over means 'look on the next page'. 
There are cheap flights at weekends: see over. 


The difference between below and under is similar. See 100. 
For other meanings of these words, see a good dictionary. 


accept and agree 


Before an infinitive, we usually use agree, not accept. 
I agreed to meet them here. (More normal than I accepted to meet ...) 


according to 


According to X means 'in X's opinion', 'if what X says is true'. 
According to Harry, it's a good film. 
The train gets in at 8.27, according to the timetable. 
We do not usually give our own opinions with according to. Compare: 
According to Ann, her boyfriend is brilliant. 
(= If what Ann says is true, .. .) 


In my opinion, Ann's boyfriend is an idiot. (Not Aecording-to-me,. . .) 


across, over and through 


on/to the other side of (line): across and over 


Across and over can both be used to mean ‘on or to the other side of a line, 
river, road, bridge etc’. 

His village is just across/over the border. 

See if you can jump across/over the stream. 
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high things: over preferred 


We prefer over to say 'on/to the other side of something high'. 
Why are you climbing over the wall? (Nort . . .-aeress-the-wall?) 


flat areas: across preferred 


We usually prefer across to say 'on/to the other side of a flat area or surface'. 
He walked right across the desert. 
It took them six hours to row across the lake. 


the adverb over (to) 


Note that the adverb over has a wider meaning than the preposition over. We 
often use over (to) for short journeys. 
I'm going over to John's. Shall we drive over and see your mother? 


across and through 


The difference between across and through is like the difference between on 
and in. Through, unlike across, is used for a movement in a three-dimensional 
space, with things on all sides. Compare: 
- We walked across the ice. (We were on the ice.) 

I walked through the wood. (1 was in the wood.) 
- We drove across the desert. 

We drove through several towns. 


For over and above, see 6. 
For across from (AmE), see 402.1. 
For other uses of these words, see a good dictionary. 


active verb forms 


future, present and past; simple, progressive and perfect 


English verbs can refer to future, present or past time. 

future: She will see you tomorrow. 

present: I’m watching you. 

past: Who said that? 
For each kind of time, there are three possibilities with most verbs: simple, 
progressive (be + -ing) and perfect (have + past participle). 

simple present: 7 start 

present progressive: I am starting 

present perfect: I have started 


verb forms (‘tenses’) and time 


There is not a direct relationship between verb forms and time. For example, a 
past verb like went is not only used to talk about past events (e.g. We went to 
Morocco last January), but also about unreal or uncertain present or future 

events (e.g. It would be better if we went home now). And present verbs can be 
used to talk about the future (e.g. I’m seeing Peter tomorrow). Also, progressive 
and perfect forms express ideas that are not simply concerned with time - for 
example continuation, completion, present importance. > 
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3 progressive forms 


Progressive (or ‘continuous’) forms are used especially when we describe an 
event as going on or continuing (perhaps at a particular time, or up to a 


particular time). See 470—472 for more details. 
I can't talk to you nou; I'm working. 
When you phoned I was working in the garage. 
I was tired because I had been working all day. 


perfect forms 


Perfect forms are used, for example, when we want to suggest a connection 
between a past event and the present, or between an earlier and a later past 
event; or when we want to say that something is/was/will be completed by a 
particular time. See 427 for more details. 
I have worked with children before, so I know what to expect in my new job. 
After I had worked with Jake for a few weeks, I felt I knew him pretty well. 
I will have worked 10 hours by suppertime. 
Perfect progressive forms are also possible. 
I've been working all day. 


table of active verb forms 


This is a list of all the active affirmative forms of an ordinary English verb, with 
their names, examples, and very brief descriptions of typical uses. For more 
information about the forms and their uses, see the entries for each one. 


(simple) 
future 


future 
progressive 


future 
perfect 


future perfect 
progressive 


CONSTRUCTION 


will + infinitive 
I/we shall also 
possible 


will be .. .ing 
I/we shall also 
possible 


will have + past 
participle 

I/we shall also 
possible 


will have 
been ...ing 
I/we shall also 
possible 


same as infinitive, 


but -s on third 
person singular 
(e.g. I/you/we/they 


work; he/she works) 


EXAMPLE 


It will rain 
tomorrow. 


This time 
tomorrow 
I'll be lying 
on the beach. 


I will have 
finished the 
repairs by 
this evening. 


In June I will 
have been 
working here 
for ten years. 


It always rains 
in November. 


TYPICAL USE 


information about the 
future (see 212) 


continuing situation at 
a particular future 
time (see 220) 


completion by a 
particular future time 
(see 219) 


continuity up to a 
particular future time 
(see 219) 


'general' time; 
permanent situations 
(see 463) 
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CONSTRUCTION EXAMPLE TYPICAL USE 


present amílarelis .. ing l can't talk to actions continuing at 
progressive you now; I'm the moment of 
working. speaking (see 464) 


havelhas + past I have worked past action with some 
participle with children present connection 
before, so I know (see 455) 
what to expect. 


present perfect havelhas been ...ing It has been continuation up to the 
progressive raining all day. present (see 458) 


simple past regular verbs: I worked all past events (see 421) 
infinitive + -(e)d last weekend. 
irregular verbs: I saw John 
various forms yesterday. 


past waslwere ...ing I saw John when action continuing at a 
progressive I was coming out particular past time 
of the (see 422) 
supermarket. 


past perfect had + past participle I couldn't get in action before a 
because I had lost particular past time 
my keys. (see 423) 


past perfect had been . . ing I was tired continuation up to a 
progressive because I had particular past time 
been working (see 425) 
all day. 


For irregular past tenses and past participles, see 304. 

For question forms, see 480. For negatives, see 367. 

For the use of present forms to talk about the future, see 213-216. 
For past verbs with present or future meanings, see 426. 

For ‘conditional’ forms (would + infinitive), see 633 and 258—259. 
For subjunctives (e.g. ... that she go), see 567. 

For passive verb forms, see 412. 

For infinitives, see 280. For imperatives, see 268. 

For -ing forms, see 293. For auxiliary verbs, see 85. 

For verb forms constructed with modal auxiliary verbs, see 353. 


actual(ly) 


meaning and use 
Actual means 'real'; actually means 'really' or 'in fact'. 
They are used to make things clearer, more precise or more definite. 
It's over 100 kilos. Let me look. Yes, the actual weight is 108 kilos. 
I've got a new job. Actually, they've made me sales manager. 
Did you enjoy your holiday? ~ Very much, actually. 
Actual and actually often introduce surprising or unexpected information. 
It takes me an hour to drive to work, although the actual distance is only 
20 miles. 
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She was so angry that she actually tore up the letter. 
How did you get on with my car? ~ Well, actually, I'm terribly sorry, I'm 
afraid I had a crash. 
He's twelve, but he actually still believes in Father Christmas. 
They can be used to correct mistakes or misunderstandings. 
The book says she died aged 47, but her actual age was 43. 
Hello, John. Nice to see you. ~ Actually, my name's Andy. 
Actually is more common in British than American English. 


'false friends' 


Actual and actually are 'false friends' for people who speak some languages. 
They do not mean the same as, for example, actuel(lement), aktuell, or 
attual(ment)e. We express these ideas with present, current, up to date; at this 
moment, now, at present. 
What's our current financial position? 
(NOT . 
In 1900 the population of London was higher than it is now. 


(NOT ...-har-it-aetually-is-) 


adjectives (1): normal position 


two positions 
Most adjectives can go in two main places in a sentence. 


a with a noun, usually before it. This is called ‘attributive position’. 
The new secretary doesn't like me. 
He's going out with a rich businesswoman. 
In older English (see 392), it was quite common to put adjectives after nouns, 
especially in poetry and songs. 
He came from his palace grand. 
In modern English, this only happens in a few cases (see 13). 


For adjectives before personal pronouns (e.g. Poor you}, see 429.7. 


b after be, seem, look, become and other ‘link verbs’ (see 328). This is called 
‘predicative position’. 

That dress is new, isn't it? 

She looks rich. I feel unhappy. 


adjectives used only before nouns 


Some adjectives are used only (or mostly) before nouns. After verbs, other 
words must be used. Common examples: 


elder and eldest Compare: 
My elder sister is a pilot. She's three years older than me. 
live flarv/ (meaning ‘not dead’) Compare: 
alive fish It's still alive. 
old (referring to relationships that have lasted a long time) 
an old friend (not the same as a friend who is old) 
little (see 534) Compare: 
a nice little house The house is quite small. 
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adjectives (2): after nouns and pronouns 13 


intensifying (emphasising) adjectives 
He's a mere child. (Bur Nor hat-ehild-is-mere.) 
It's sheer madness. (Bur NOT That-macdness-is-sheer.) 


You bloody fool! (Bur Nor hat-fooL-is-bloody.) 
adjectives used only after verbs 


Some adjectives beginning with a-, and a few others, are used mainly after link 
verbs, especially be. Common examples: afloat, afraid, alight, alike, alive, 
alone, asleep, awake. Compare: 
— The baby's asleep. — He was afraid. 

a sleeping baby (Not an-asleep-baby) a frightened man 
— The ship's still afloat. 

a floating leaf 
The adjectives ill (see 266) and well (see 617) are most common after verbs. 
Before nouns, many people prefer other words. Compare: 
— He's very well. — You look ill. 

a healthy/fit man Nurses take care of sick people. 


verb + object + adjective 


Another possible position for adjectives is after the object, in the structure 
verb + object + adjective. 

I'll get the car ready. 

Do I make you happy? | Let's paint the kitchen yellow. 


For the order of adjectives and other modifiers before nouns, see 15. 


For and between adjectives, see 16. 
For commas between adjectives, see 15.6. 


adjectives (2): after nouns and pronouns 


Adjectives come immediately after nouns in a few special cases. 


fixed phrases 
Adjectives come after nouns in some fixed phrases. 


Secretary General President elect 
court martial (- military court) God Almighty! 
Poet Laureate Attorney General 


The Secretary General of the United Nations has called for new peace talks. 


available, possible etc. 


Some adjectives can be used after nouns in a similar way to relative clauses. 
This is common with adjectives ending in -able/-ible. 
Send all the tickets available / available tickets. 
(=... tickets which are available.) 
It's the only solution possible / possible solution. 
Some adverbs can also be used like this. 
the woman upstairs the people outside > 
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adjectives (3): position after as, how, so, too 14 


present, proper 


Before a noun, present refers to time; after a noun it means ‘here/there’, ‘not 
absent'. Compare: 

the present members (- those who are members now) 

the members present (= those who are/were at the meeting) 
Before a noun, proper means 'real', 'genuine'. After a noun it refers to the 
central or main part of something. Compare: 

Snowdon's a proper mountain, not a hill. 

After two days crossing the foothills, they reached the mountain proper. 


For the position and meaning of opposite, see 401. 


expressions of measurement 


Adjectives usually follow measurement nouns. 
two metres high ten years older two miles long six feet deep 
Exception: worth (e.g. worth 100 euros). See 632. 


adjectives with complements 


When an adjective has its own complement (e.g. skilled in design), the whole 
expression normally comes after a noun.. 
We are looking for people skilled in design. (NOT . . .-skilled-in-design-people:) 
A relative clause is often more natural. 
We are looking for people who are skilled in design. 
In some cases an adjective can be put before a noun and its complement after 
it. This happens with different, similar, the same, next, last, first, second etc; 
comparatives and superlatives; and a few other adjectives like difficult and easy. 
a different life from this one the second train from this platform 
the next house to the Royal Hotel the best mother in the world 
(oR the house next to the Royal Hotel) a difficult problem to solve 


something, everything etc 


Adjectives come after something, everything, anything, nothing, somebody, 
anywhere and similar words. 

Have you read anything interesting lately? 

Let's go somewhere quiet. 


adjectives (3): position after as, how, so, too 


After as, how, so, too and this/that meaning so, adjectives go before a/an. This 
structure is common in a formal style. 
aslhowf/so/too/this/that + adjective + alan + noun 


I have as good a voice as you. She is too polite a person to refuse. 
How good a pianist is he? I couldn't afford that big a car. 
It was so warm a day that I could hardly work. 
The structure is not possible without a/an. 
I like your country — it's so beautiful. (Nor THike-your-so-beautifuleountry.) 
Those girls are too kind to refuse. (Nor They-are-too-kind-girls-to-refuse.) 


For the structure with adjective + as in expressions like tired as I was . . ., see 71. 
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adjectives (4): order before nouns 


When several adjectives come before a noun (or when nouns are used like 
adjectives before another noun), they are usually put in a more or less fixed 
order. For instance, we say a fat old lady, Not an-eld-fatiady,; a small round 
black leather handbag, not e-eather-blaek-round-small-handbag. Here are the 
most important rules. 


description before classification: an old political idea 


Words which describe come before words which classify (say what type of 
thing we are talking about). 


description classification noun 


an old political idea (noT a-politieal-eld-idea) 
the latest educational | reform (NoT the-educationalatest- reform) 
a green wine bottle (NOT a-wine-green-bottle) 


leather dancing shoes (Nor daneing-eather-shoes) 


opinion before description: a wonderful old house 


Words which express opinions, attitudes and judgements usually come before 
words that simply describe. Examples are lovely, definite, pure, absolute, 
extreme, perfect, wonderful, silly. 


opinion description noun 
a lovely cool drink (NoT a-cooHoevely-drink) 


a wonderful old house (Nor en-old-wonderful-house) 
beautiful green mountains (NOT green-beautiful-mountains) 
that silly fat cat (NOT that-fat-silly-eat) 


order of descriptive words 


The order of descriptive words is not completely fixed. Words for origin and 
material usually come last. Words for size, age, shape and colour often come in 
that order. 


size age shape colour origin material noun 
a fat old white horse 
a big grey woollen sweater 
new Italian boots 
a small round black leather handbag 
an enormous brown German glass mug 
a little | modern square brick house 
numbers 


Numbers usually go before adjectives. 
six large eggs the second big shock 
First, next and last most often go before one, two, three etc. 
the first three days (More common than the three first days) 
my last two jobs » 
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noun modifiers after adjectives 


Note that noun modifiers (which often classify, or refer to material) usually 
follow adjectives. 
a big new car factory enormous black iron gates 


commas 


Before nouns, we generally use commas between adjectives (especially in 
longer sequences) which give similar kinds of information, for example in 
physical descriptions. 

a lovely, long, cool, refreshing drink 

an expensive, ill-planned, wasteful project 
But commas can be dropped before short common adjectives. 

a tall(,) dark(,) handsome cowboy 


For and with adjectives, see 16. For commas with and, see 476.1. 


adjectives (5): with and 


When two or more adjectives (or other modifiers) come together, we 
sometimes put and before the last one and sometimes not. It depends partly 
on their position in the sentence. 


after a verb 


When adjectives come in predicative position (after be, seem and similar verbs 
~ see 328), we usually put and before the last one. 

He was tall, dark and handsome. 

You're like a winter's day: short, dark and dirty. 
In a very literary style, and is sometimes left out. 

My soul is exotic, mysterious, incomprehensible. 


before a noun 
In attributive position (before a noun), and is less common. 


an angry young man (NOT @n-angry-and-young man) 

a big beautiful garden 
However, and is possible when the adjectives give similar kinds of 
information, especially when we are 'piling up' favourable or unfavourable 
descriptions. 

a cruel (and) vicious tyrant a warm (and) generous personality 

an ill-planned, expensive (and) wasteful project. 
And is necessary when two or more adjectives (or other modifiers) refer to 
different parts of something, or different types of thing. 

a yellow and black sports car 

a concrete and glass factory 

hot and cold drinks (= hot drinks and cold drinks) 
We also use and when we say that something belongs to two or more different 
classes. 

It's a social and political problem. She's a musical and artistic genius. 
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nice and... 


In an informal style, the expression nice and is often used before another 
adjective or an adverb. It means something like ‘pleasantly’ or ‘suitably’. 
It’s nice and warm in front of the fire. (= pleasantly warm) 
The work was nice and easy. 
Now just put your gun down nice and slow. 


For more information about and, see 52 
For commas with adjectives, see 15.6. 


adjectives (6): without nouns 


We cannot usually leave out a noun after an adjective. 
Poor little boy! (Not Poor-littie!) 
The most important thing is to be happy. (NoT Fke7nest-impertantis- 
-) 


But there are some exceptions. 


well-known groups 


The + adjective is used to talk about certain well-known groups of people who 
are in a particular physical or social condition. Common expressions: 


the blind the handicapped the old the unemployed 
the dead the jobless the poor the young 
the deaf the mentally ill the rich 


He's collecting money for the blind. 
The unemployed are losing hope. 


The meaning is usually general; occasionally a limited group is referred to. 
After the accident, the injured were taken to hospital. 
These expressions are normally plural: the dead means 'all dead people' or 
‘the dead people’, but not ‘the dead person’. 
Note that these expressions cannot be used with a possessive 's. 
the problems of the poor or poor people’s problems 
(NoT the-poor's-problems) 
Adjectives are normally only used in this way with the or a determiner like 
many or more. 
This government doesn't care about the poor. (NOT ... about poor.) 
There are more unemployed than ever before. 
However, adjectives without the are sometimes used in paired structures with 
both ... and ... 
opportunities for both rich and poor 


adjectives of nationality 


A few adjectives of nationality ending in -sh or -ch (see 364.3) are used after the 
without nouns. They include Irish, Welsh, English, British, Spanish, Dutch, 
French. 

The Irish are very proud of their sense of humour. » 
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These expressions are plural; singular equivalents are for example 
an Irishwoman, a Welshman (Nor a-Welsh). 

Where nouns exist, these are preferred to expressions with the . . .ish: 
we say the Danes or the Turks (Not the-Danish on the-Turkish). 


singular examples 


In a few formal fixed phrases, the + adjective can have a singular meaning. 
These include the accused, the undersigned, the deceased, the former and 
the latter. 

The accused was released on bail. 

... Mr Gray and Mrs Cook; the latter is a well-known designer. 


abstract ideas 


Adjectives are sometimes used after the to refer to general abstract ideas, 
especially in philosophical writing. (Examples: the beautiful, the supernatural, 
the unreal.) These expressions are singular. 

She's interested in the supernatural. 


choices 


We sometimes leave out a noun that has already been mentioned, or which 
does not need to be mentioned, when thinking about a choice between two or 
more different kinds of thing. 

Have you got any bread? ~ Do you want white or brown? 

I'd like two large packets and one small. 
Colour adjectives can sometimes have a plural -s in this situation. 

Wash the reds and blues separately. (= red and blue clothes) 


superlatives 


Nouns are often left out after superlative adjectives. 
I'm the tallest in my family. | We bought the cheapest. 


For other structures in which nouns can be left out, see 180. 


adjectives (7): pronunciation of 
aged, naked etc 
A few adjectives ending in -ed have a special pronunciation: the last syllable is 


pronounced /1d/ instead of /d/ or /t/(see 421.2). 
aged /'e1d31d/ (= very old) blessed ['blesid/ 


beloved /br'lavid/ dogged ['dngid/ 

crooked ['kruk1d/ learned ['la:nid/ 

cursed ['ka:s1d/ sacred /'setkrid/ 

naked ['neik1d/ wicked ['wik1d/ 

ragged /'rzegid/ wretched ['retf1d/ 

rugged /'ragid/ one/three/four-legged |'leg1d/ 


Note that aged is pronounced /erdzd/ when it means ‘years old’ (as in He has a 
daughter aged ten), or when it is a verb. 
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adjectives (8): what can follow an adjective? 


Many adjectives can be followed by ‘complements’ - words and expressions 
that 'complete' their meaning. Not all adjectives are followed by the same kind 
of complement. Some can be followed by preposition + noun/-ing (see 297). 

I'm interested in cookery. I'm interested in learning to cook. 
Some can be followed by infinitives (see 284). 

You don't look happy to see me. The soup is ready to eat. 
An infinitive may have its own subject, introduced by for (see 291). 

I'm anxious for her to get a good education. 

(= I’m anxious that she should get . . .) 

Some adjectives can be followed by clauses (see 521, 567, 446—447). 

I'm glad that you were able to come. 

It's important that everybody should feel comfortable. 
And many adjectives can have more than one kind of complement. 

I'm pleased about her promotion. I'm pleased to see you here. 

m pleased that we seem to agree. 

We rarely put adjective + complement before a noun (see 13.5). 

He's a difficult person to understand. 


(Nor He's-a-diffieultto-understand-person.) 


For the structures that are possible with a particular adjective, see a good dictionary. 


adverb particles 


adverb particles and prepositions 


Words like down, in, up are not always prepositions. Compare: 
— I ran down the road. —- He's in his office. 

Please sit down. You can go in. 
— Something's climbing up my leg. 

She's not up yet. 
In the expressions down the road, in his office and up my leg, the words down, 
in and up are prepositions: they have objects (the road, his office and my leg). 
In sit down, go in and She's not up, the words down, in and up have no objects. 
They are adverbs, not prepositions. 
Small adverbs like these are usually called 'adverb(ial) particles'. They include 
above, about, across, ahead, along, (a)round, aside, away, back, before, behind, 
below, by, down, forward, in, home, near, off, on, out, over, past, through, 
under, up. Many words of this kind can be used as both adverb particles 
and prepositions, but there are some exceptions: for example back, away 
(only adverb particles); from, during (only prepositions). 


phrasal verbs 


Adverb particles often join together with verbs to make two-word verbs, 

sometimes with completely new meanings (e.g. break down, put off, work out, 

give up). These are often called ‘phrasal verbs’. For details of their use, see 599. 
» 
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adverb particles with be 


Adverb particles are often used, rather like adjectives, as complements of the 
verb be. 

Why are all the lights on? Hello! You're back! 

The match will be over by 4.30. 


For inverted word order in sentences beginning with an adverb particle (e.g. Out walked Sarah), 
see 303. 


adverb position (1): introduction 


Different kinds of adverbs go in different positions in a clause. Here are some 
general rules; for more details, see 22-25. 

Note: in the following explanations, the word adverb is generally used both for 
one-word adverbs like here, often, and for longer adverb phrases like in this 
house, once every six weeks. 


verb and object: She speaks English well 
We do not usually put adverbs between a verb and its object. 


adverb + verb + object 


I often get headaches. (Not f-get-often-headaches.) 


verb + object + adverb 


She speaks English well. (Nor She-speaks-well-English.) 
But an adverb particle like on, off, out can go between a verb and a noun 
object. 

Could you switch off the light? 


front, mid- and end position 
There are three normal positions for adverbs: 


a front position (at the beginning of a clause) 
Yesterday morning something very strange happened. 


b mid-position (with the verb — for exact details see 24) 
My brother completely forgot my birthday. 
I have never understood her. 


c end position (at the end of a clause) 
What are you doing tomorrow? 


what goes where? 


Connecting adverbs (which join a clause to what came before) go in front 
position. 

However, not everybody agreed. 
Adverbs of indefinite frequency (e.g. always, often) and adverbs of certainty 
usually go in mid-position. 

My boss often travels to America. 

I've definitely decided to change my job. 
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Adverbs of manner (how), place (where) and time (when) most often go in 
end position. 

She brushed her hair slowly. The children are playing upstairs. 

I phoned Alex this morning. 
Time adverbs can also go in front position. 

Tomorrow I've got a meeting in Cardiff. 


For more details about the position of these and other kinds of adverb, see the next four sections. 


adverb position (2): front position 


Adverbs that usually go in front position: connecting adverbs (e.g. then, next); 
comment adverbs (e.g. fortunately, surprisingly); maybe, perhaps. 

Adverbs that can go in front position: some adverbs of indefinite frequency 
(e.g. sometimes); adverbs of place; adverbs of time. 


connecting adverbs: then, next, ... 


These adverbs join a clause to what came before. 
Examples: then, next, besides, anyway, suddenly, hówever. 

I worked until five o'clock. Then I went home. 

Next, I want to say something about the future. 

Suddenly the door opened. 

Some of us want a new system. However, not everybody agrees. 
Other positions are possible. 

I went home then. Not everybody, however, agrees. 


comment adverbs: fortunately, surprisingly, ... 


Adverbs which give the speaker's opinion of an action most often go in front 
position. 

Fortunately, she has decided to help us. — Stupidly, I forgot my keys. 
Mid-position is also possible. 


indefinite frequency: usually, normally, ... 


Usually, normally, often, frequently, sometimes and occasionally can go in front 
position (but they are more common in mid-position — see 24.) 
Sometimes I think I'd like to live somewhere else. 
Usually I get up early. 
Always, ever, rarely, seldom and never cannot normally go in front position. 
I always/never get up early. (NoT Always/Never+t get-up-earty.) 
However, always and never can begin imperative clauses. 
Always look in the mirror before starting to drive. 
Never ask her about her marriage. 


certainty: maybe, perhaps 

Maybe and perhaps usually come at the beginning of a clause. 
Maybe I'm right and maybe I'm wrong. 
Perhaps her train is late. 


Other adverbs of certainty (e.g. probably, definitely, certainly) usually go in 
mid-position. » 
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5 place: at the end of the garden, here, there 


23 


Place adverbs most often go in end position, but front position is possible, 
especially in literary writing and if the adverb is not the main focus of the 
message. In this case the verb often comes before the subject (see 303). 

At the end of the garden stood a very tall tree. 

On the grass sat an enormous frog. Down came the rain. 
Here and there often begin clauses. Note the word order in Here/There is, 
Here comes and There goes. 

Here comes your bus. (Not Here-your-bus-cornes.) 

There's Alice. There goes our train! 
Pronoun subjects come directly after here and there. 

Here it comes. (NoT Here-comes-it.) 

There she is. (Not There-is-she.) 


time: today, afterwards, in June, soon, every week 


Front position is common if the adverb is not the main focus of the message. 
Today I'm going to London. In June we went to Cornwall. 
Afterwards we sat round and talked. Soon everything will be different. 

End-position is also common; soon can go in mid-position. 

Time expressions beginning every can go in front position. 

Every week she has a new hairstyle. 

But other expressions of definite frequency (e.g. daily, weekly) normally go in 

end position. 


For rarely, seldom, never, hardly and scarcely in front position before verb + subject (‘inversion’), 
see 302.7. 


adverb position (3): end position 


Adverbs of manner, place and time usually go in end position, often in that 
order. Adverbs of indefinite frequency (e.g. occasionally) sometimes go in end 
position. 


adverbs of manner 


Adverbs of manner say how something happens or is done. 
Examples: angrily, happily, fast, slowly, well, badly, nicely, noisily, quietly, 
hard, softly. 

He drove off angrily. She read the letter slowly. 

You speak English well. John works really hard. 
Adverbs in -ly can also go in mid-position if the adverb is not the main focus of 
the message. 

She angrily tore up the letter. I slowly began to feel better again. 
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adverbs of place 


Examples: upstairs, around, here, to bed, in London, out of the window. 
The children are playing upstairs. Come and sit here. 
Don't throw orange peel out of the window. 
She's sitting at the end of the garden. 
Front position is also possible, especially in literary writing and if the adverb is 
not the main focus of the message (see 22.5). 
At the end of the garden there was a very tall tree. 
Adverbs of direction (movement) come before adverbs of position. 
The children are running around upstairs. 


adverbs of time and definite frequency 


Examples: today, afterwards, in June, last year, finally, before, eventually, 
already, soon, still, last, daily, weekly, every year. 
I'm going to London today. What did you do afterwards? 
She has a new hairstyle every week. 
Front position is also common if the adverb is not the main focus of the 
message. 
Today I'm going to London. Every week she has a new hairstyle. 
Finally, eventually, already, soon and last can also go in mid-position. 


manner, place, time 
Most often, adverbs of manner, place and time go in that order. 


Put the butter in the fridge at once. (NOT . . .-at-once-in-the fridge) 


Let's go to bed early. (NOT . . .-early-te-bed-) 
I worked hard yesterday. 


She sang beautifully in the town hall last night. 


adverbs of indefinite frequency: usually, normally, often, 
frequently, sometimes and occasionally. 


These adverbs can go in end position if they are the main focus of the message 
(but they are more common in mid-position — see 24). 

I go there occasionally. We see her quite often. 

I get very depressed sometimes. 


adverb position (4): mid-position 


Adverbs that usually go in mid-position: adverbs of indefinite frequency 

(e.g. sometimes), certainty (e.g. probably) and completeness (e.g. almost). 
Adverbs that can go in mid-position: focusing adverbs (e.g. just), some adverbs 
of manner (e.g. angrily), comment adverbs (e.g. fortunately). 

What exactly is mid-position? 

Mid-position adverbs usually go before one-part verbs, after auxiliary verbs, 
and after am/are/is/was/were. 


before one-part verbs 


I always play tennis on Saturdays. (Not F-play-always-tennis-. . . 
It certainly looks like rain. We nearly won the match. > 
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after auxiliary verbs 


She has never written to me. (NOT USUALLY She never has written to me.) 
He was definitely trying to get into the house. 
The train will probably be late. You can almost see the sea from here. 


after am/are/is/was/were 


She was always kind to me. (NOT USUALLY She always was kind to me.) 
It is probably too late now. I am obviously not welcome here. 


When there are two or more auxiliaries, the adverb usually goes after the first. 
You have definitely been working too hard. 
She would never have been promoted if she hadn't changed jobs. 
When an auxiliary verb is used alone instead of a complete verb phrase (see 
181), a mid-position adverb comes before it. 
Are you working? ~I certainly am. 
I don't trust politicians. I never have, and I never will. 
For some more advanced points, see paragraphs 8-11 below. 


indefinite frequency (how often) 


Examples: always, ever, usually, normaily, often, frequently, sometimes, 
occasionally, rarely, seldom, never. 
We usually go to Scotland in August. 
It sometimes gets very windy here. I have never seen a whale. 
You can always come and stay with us if you want to. 
Have you ever played American football? 
My boss is often bad-tempered. I'm seldom late for work. 
We have never been invited to one of their parties. 
She must sometimes have wanted to run away. 
Usually, normally, often, frequently, sometimes and occasionally can also go in 
front or end position (see 22-23). 
Sometimes I think I'd like to live somewhere else. 
I see her occasionally. 


adverbs of certainty 


Examples: probably, certainly, definitely, clearly, obviously. 
He probably thinks you don't like him. 
It will certainly rain this evening. There is clearly something wrong. 
I definitely feel better today. The train has obviously been delayed. 
Maybe and perhaps usually come at the beginning of a clause (see 22). 
Maybe I'm right and maybe I'm wrong. 
Perhaps her train is late. 


adverbs of completeness 


Examples: completely, practically, almost, nearly, quite, rather, partly, sort of, 
kind of more or less, hardly, scarcely. 
I have completely forgotten your name. The house is partly ready. 
Sally can practically read. I kind of hope she wins. 
It was almost dark. It hardly matters. 
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Adverbs of completeness usually follow all auxiliary verbs. 
I will have completely finished by next June. 
(Not 74eii-completely-have-finished-. . .) 
Do you think the repair has been properly done? 


comment adverbs 


Adverbs which give the speaker's opinion of an action sometimes go in 
mid-position. 
I stupidly forgot my keys. She has fortunately decided to help us. 


focusing adverbs 


These adverbs 'point to' one part of a clause. 
Examples: also (see 46-47), just (see 307), even (see 189), only (see 398), 
mainly, mostly, either (see 175), or, neither (see 374), nor (see 374). 
Your bicycle just needs some oil ~ that's all. 
She neither said 'Thank you' nor looked at me. 
He's been everywhere — he's even been to Antarctica. 
We're only going for two days. 
She's my teacher, but she's also my friend. 
The people at the meeting were mainly scientists. 
Some of these adverbs can also go in other places in a clause, directly before 
the words they modify. For details, see the entries on each adverb. 
Only you could do a thing like that. I feel really tired. 


adverbs of manner 


These adverbs say how something happens or is done. 
Examples: angrily, happily, slowly, suddenly, noisily, quietly, softly. 
Adverbs of manner most often go in end position (see 23), but adverbs ending 
in -ly can often go in mid-position if the adverb is not the main focus of the 
message. 
She angrily tore up the letter. I slowly began to feel better again. 
We have suddenly decided to sell the house. 
This time next week I'll be happily working in my garden. 
Mid-position (after all auxiliary verbs) is especially common with passive verbs. 
The driver has been seriously injured. 


mid-position (details): adverbs with negative verbs 


In negative sentences, adverbs generally come before not if they emphasise the 
negative; otherwise they come after. Compare: 

I certainly do not agree. I do not often have headaches. 
Both positions are possible with some adverbs, often with a difference of 
meaning. Compare: 

I don't really like her. (mild dislike) 

I really don't like her. (strong dislike) 
When adverbs come before not, they may also come before the first auxiliary 
verb; they always come before do. 

I probably will not be there. (or I will probably not be there.) 

He probably does not know. (Not He-does-probably-not-know.) 
Only one position is possible before a contracted negative. 

I probably won't be there. > 
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mid-position (details): adverbs with emphatic verbs 


When we emphasise auxiliary verbs or am/are/is/was/were, we put most 
mid-position adverbs before them instead of after. Compare: 
— She has certainly made him angry. - Im really sorry. 
She certainly HAS made him angry! I really AM sorry. 
- Polite people always say thank-you. 
~ Yes, well, I always DO say thank-you. 


mid-position (details): modal auxiliary verbs 


When the first part of the verb phrase is a modal auxiliary (see 353), used to or 
have to, mid-position adverbs can come before or after the auxiliary. 
They sometimes must be bored. (or They must sometimes be bored.) 
She could have easily been killed. (or She could easily have been killed.) 
We always used to go to the seaside in May. (on We used always to go... 
oR We used to always go...) 


mid-position (details): American English 


In American English (see 51), mid-position adverbs are often put before 
auxiliary verbs and am/are/is/was/were, even when the verb is not emphasised. 
Compare: 
He has probably arrived by now. (BrE normal) 
He probably has arrived by now. (AmE normal, BrE emphatic) 
As an extreme example, here are four sentences in a journalistic style taken 
from an American newspaper article on crime in Britain. The most normal 
British equivalents are given in brackets. 
‘Britain long has been known as a land of law and order.’ 
(BrE Britain has long been known...) 
‘... but it probably will lead to a vote...’ 
(BrE ... but it will probably lead ...) 
^... the Labor Party often has criticized police actions.’ 
(BrE ... the Labour Party has often criticised . . .) 
^... he ultimately was responsible for the treatment . . .' 
(BrE ... he was ultimately responsible . . .) 


adverb position (5): emphasising adverbs 


Examples: very, extremely, terribly, just (meaning 'exactly' or 'a short time"), 
almost, really, right. 
These adverbs go directly before the words that they emphasise or ‘point to’. 
We all thought she sang very well. 
Everybody was extremely annoyed with Julian. 
I’m terribly sorry about last night. 
I'll see you in the pub just before eight o'clock. 
He threw the ball almost over the house. 
I'm really tired today. 
She walked right past me. 
Almost can also go in mid-position (see 24.4). 
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adverbs of manner and adjectives 


adverbs of manner with verbs 


Adverbs of manner say how something happens or is done. 

Examples: happily, terribly, fast, badly, well. 

These adverbs should not be confused with adjectives (happy, terrible etc). We 
use adverbs, not adjectives, to modify verbs. 


pl 
verb + adverb 


She danced happily into the room. (Not She-danced-happy-. . .) 

She sang badly. (Not 5he-sang-bad.) 

I don't remember him very well. (NoT .. .-very-good-) 
But note that adjective forms are sometimes used as adverbs in an informal 
style, especially in American English (see 27). 

She talks funny. 


For the use of adjectives after link verbs like look or seem, see 328. 


other uses 


These adverbs can also modify adjectives, past participles, other adverbs and 
adverbial phrases. 


adverb + adjective 
It's terribly cold today. (NoT .. .-terrible-celd.) 


adverb + past participle 
This steak is very badly cooked. (Not .. .-bad-eooked:) 


lI 4 
adverb + adverb 


They're playing unusually fast. (NoT . . .tenusual-fast-) 


adverb + adverbial phrase 
He was madly in love with her. (Not .. -mad-inteve-.. . .) 


For adjectives ending in -/y, see the next section. 

For adverbs and adjectives with the same form, see the next section. 
For the adjective well, see 617. 

For the position of adverbs of manner, see 23.1, 22.7. 

For spelling rules, see 557. 
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adverbs or adjectives? confusing cases 


adjectives ending in -/y 
Some words ending in -ly are adjectives, and not normally adverbs. Common 
examples: costly, cowardly, deadly, friendly, likely, lively, lonely, lovely, silly, 
ugly, unlikely. 

She gave me a friendly smile. 

Her singing was lovely. 
There are no adverbs friendly/friendlily, lovely/lovelily etc. 

She smiled in a friendly way. (Not She-smiled-friendly.) 

He gave a silly laugh. (Not He-laughed silly.) 
Daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, early and leisurely are both adjectives and 
adverbs. 

It's a daily paper. It comes out daily. an early train I got up early. 


adjectives and adverbs with the same form; 
adverbs with two forms 


Some adjectives and adverbs have the same form: for example, a fast car goes 
fast; if you do hard work, you work hard. In other cases, the adverb may have 
two forms (e.g. late and lately), one like the adjective and the other with -ly. 
There is usually a difference of meaning or use. Some examples follow; for 
more detailed information, check in a good dictionary. 


bloody Some swearwords (see 575), including bloody (BrE), can be used both 
as adjectives and as adverbs. 
You bloody fool. You didn't look where you were going. ~I bloody did. 


clean The adverb clean means ‘completely’ before forget (informal) and some 
expressions of movement. 

Sorry I didn't turn up - I clean forgot. 

The explosion blew the cooker clean through the wall. 


dead The adverb dead is used in certain expressions to mean ‘exactly’, 
'completely' or 'very'. Examples: dead ahead, dead certain, dead drunk, 
dead right, dead slow, dead straight, dead sure, dead tired. 
Note that deadly is an adjective, meaning ‘fatal’, ‘causing death’. The adverb 
for this meaning is fatally. Compare: 

Cyanide is a deadly poison. She was fatally injured in the crash. 


direct Direct is often used informally as an adverb. 
The plane goes direct from London to Houston without stopping. 
5096 cheaper — order direct from the factory! 


easy Easy is used as an adverb in some informal expressions. 
Go easy! (= Not too fast!) Take it easy! (= Relax!) 
Easy come, easy go. Easier said than done. 


fair Fair is used as an adverb after a verb in some expressions. 
to play fair to fight fair to hit something fair and square 


For the adverb of degree fairly, see 199. 
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fast Fast can mean both 'quick' and 'quickly' (a fast car goes fast). Fast means 
‘completely’ in the expression fast asleep, and it means ‘tight’, ‘impossible to 
remove’ in expressions like hold fast, stick fast, fast colours. 


fine The adverb fine (= well) is used in some informal expressions. 

That suits me fine. You're doing fine. 
The adverb finely is used to talk about small careful adjustments and similar 
ideas. 

a finely tuned engine — finely chopped onions (= cut up very small) 


flat Flat can be used as an adverb in a musical sense (to sing flat means 'to 
sing on a note that is too low’). In most other cases, the adverb is flatly. 


free The adverb free (used after a verb) means ‘without payment’; freely means 
*without limit or restriction'. Compare: 

You can eat free in my restaurant whenever you like. 

You can speak freely — I won't tell anyone what you say. 


hard The adverb hard means ‘with a lot of force, energetically’. 
Hit it hard. I trained really hard for the marathon. 
Hardly means ‘almost not’. 
I've hardly got any clean clothes left. 
Compare: 
Ann works hard. Her brother hardly works. 


For hardly . . . when in clauses of time, see 233. 
For hardly any, ever etc, see 43.3. 


high High refers to height; highly (rather formal) expresses an extreme degree 
(it often means ‘very much’). Compare: 
- He can jump really high. — It's highly amusing. 

Throw it as high as you can. I can highly recommend it. 


just Just is an adverb with several meanings (see 307). There is also an 
adjective just, meaning ‘in accordance with justice or the law’; the adverb 
is justly. 

He was justly punished for his crimes. 


late The adverb late has a similar meaning to the adjective late; lately means 
'recently'. Compare: 
I hate arriving late. — 1 haven't been to the theatre much lately. 


loud Loud is often used informally as an adverb after a verb. 
Don't talk so loud(ly) — you'll wake the whole street. 
low Low is an adjective and adverb (a low bridge, a low voice, bend low). 


most Most is the superlative of much, and is used to form superlative 
adjectives and adverbs (see 137). 
Which part of the concert did you like most? 
This is the most extraordinary day of my life. 
In a formal style, most can be used to mean 'very' (see 356.7). 
You're a most unusual person. 
Mostly means ‘mainly’, ‘most often’ or ‘in most cases’. 
My friends are mostly non-smokers. > 
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pretty The informal adverb of degree pretty is similar to rather (see 199). 
Prettily means 'in a pretty way'. Compare: 
I'm getting pretty fed up. Isn't your little girl dressed prettily? 


quick In an informal style, quick is often used instead of quickly, especially 
after verbs of movement. 
I'll get back as quick(ly) as 1 can. 


real In informal American English, real is often used instead of really before 
adjectives and adverbs. 
That was real nice. He cooks real well. 


right Right with adverb phrases means ‘just’, ‘exactly’ or ‘all the way’. 

She arrived right after breakfast. 

The snowball hit me right on the nose. 

Turn the gas right down. 
Right and rightly can both be used to mean ‘correctly’. Right is only used after 
verbs, and is usually informal. Compare: 

I rightly assumed that Henry was not coming. You guessed right. 

It serves you right. ( ... rightly is not possible.) 


sharp Sharp can be used as an adverb to mean ‘punctually’. 

Can you be there at six o'clock sharp? 
It also has a musical sense (fo sing sharp means ‘to sing on a note that is too 
high’), and is used in the expressions turn sharp left and turn sharp right 
(meaning ‘with a big change of direction’). 
In other senses the adverb is sharply. 

She looked at him sharply. 

I thought you spoke to her rather sharply. 


short Short is used as an adverb in the expressions stop short (= ‘stop 
suddenly’) and cut short (= ‘interrupt’). Shortly means ‘soon’; it can also 
describe an impatient way of speaking. 


slow Slow is used as an adverb in road signs (e.g. SLOW - DANGEROUS 
BEND), and informally after go and some other verbs. Examples: go slow, drive 
slow. 


sound Sound is used as an adverb in the expression sound asleep. In other 
cases, soundly is used (e.g. She's sleeping soundly). 


straight The adverb and the adjective are the same. A straight road goes 
Straight from one place to another. 


sure Sure is often used to mean ‘certainly’ in an informal style, especially in 
American English. 
Can I borrow your tennis racket? ~ Sure. 
Surely (not) is used to express opinions or surprise (see 573 for details). 
Surely house prices will stop rising soon! 
Surely you're not going out in that old coat? 


tight After a verb, tight can be used instead of tightly, especially in an informal 
style. Typical expressions: hold tight, packed tight (compare tightly packed). 
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well Well is an adverb corresponding to the adjective good (a good singer sings 
well). Well is also an adjective meaning ‘in good health’ (the opposite of Z//). 
For details, see 617. 


wide The normal adverb is wide; widely suggests distance or separation. 
Compare: 

The door was wide open. She's travelled widely. 

They have widely differing opinions. 
Note also the expression wide awake (the opposite of fast asleep). 


wrong Wrong can be used informally instead of wrongly after a verb. Compare: 
I wrongly believed that you wanted to help me. 
You guessed wrong. 


comparatives and superlatives 


Informal uses of adjective forms as adverbs are especially common with 
comparatives and superlatives. 
Can you drive a bit slower? | Let's see who can do it quickest. 


American English 


In informal American English, many other adjective forms can also be used as 
adverbs of manner. 
He looked at me real strange. Think positive. 


afraid 


afraid and fear 


In an informal style, be afraid is more common than fear. 
Don't be afraid. (Not Der“tfear) She's afraid that I might find out. 
Are you afraid of the dark? I'm not afraid to say what I think. 


I'm afraid = ‘I’m sorry’ 
I'm afraid (that) often means ‘I’m sorry to tell you (that)’. It is used to 
introduce apologetic refusals and bad news. 
I'm afraid (that) I can't help you. 
I'm afraid that there's been an accident. 
I'm afraid so/not axe used as ‘short answers’. 
Can you lend me a pound? ~ I'm afraid not. 
It's going to rain. ~ Yes, I’m afraid so. 


not used before a noun 


Afraid is one of the adjectives that are not usually used before a noun in 
‘attributive position’ (see 12). Compare: 

John’s afraid. 

John's a frightened man. (Not . . .-an-afraid-man:) 


For information about -ing forms and infinitives after afraid, see 299.13. 
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after: adverb 


shortly after etc. 


After can be used in adverb phrases like shortly after, long after, a few days after 
etc. 

We had oysters for supper. Shortly after, I began to feel iil. 
In more exact expressions of time, later is more common. 

They started the job on the I6th and finished three weeks later. 


after not used alone 


After is not normally used alone as an adverb. Instead, we use other 
expressions like afterwards (AmE also afterward), then or after that. 
I'm going to do my exams, and afterwards I'm going to study medicine. 


(NOT .. .-end-after.-Tm-going-. . .) 


after: conjunction 


after + clause, + clause 
clause + after + clause 


use and position 


The conjunction after joins one clause to another. After and its clause can 
come either before or after the other clause. 
After I left school, I went to America. 
I went to America after I left school. 
(In both cases the speaker left school first and then went to America. In the 
second example, the after-clause is given more importance because it comes 
at the end. Note the comma in the first structure.) 
After he did military service, he went to university. 
(He did military service first.) 
He did military service after he went to university. 
(He went to university first.) 


present with future meaning 

We use after with a present tense to talk about the future (see 580). 
I'll telephone you after I arrive. (Not .. .-after-I-will-arrive.) 

perfect tenses 


In clauses with after, we often use present and past perfect tenses to show that 
one thing is completed before another starts. 

I'll telephone you after I've seen Jake. 

After I had finished school, I went to America. 


after ...ing 


In a formal style, we often use the structure after + -ing. 
After completing this form, give it to the secretary. 

After having + past participle is also possible when talking about the past. 
He wrote his first book after returning / having returned from Mongolia. 
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after all 


two meanings 


After all can mean 'in spite of what was said before' or 'contrary to what was 
expected'. Position: usually at the end of a clause. 

I'm sorry. I know I said I would help you, but I can't after all. 

I expected to fail the exam, but I passed after all. 
Another meaning is ‘we mustn't forget that ...’, introducing an argument or 
reason which may have been forgotten. Position: at the beginning or end of 
a clause. 

Of course you're tired. After all, you were up all night. 

Let's finish the cake. Somebody's got to eat it, after all. 


not used for ‘finally’ 


After all does not mean ‘finally’, ‘at last’, ‘in the end’. 
After the theatre we had supper and went to a nightclub; then we finally 


went home. (NOT .. .-after-ail-we-went-home:) 


age 


use of be 
We most often talk about people's ages with be - number 


He is thirty. (Nor He-has-thirty.) 


or be + number + years old (more formal: ... of age). 


He is thirty years old / of age. (NOT . . —thirty-years:) 
We ask How old are you?, not normally What is your age? 


be +... age 
Note the structure be +... age (without a preposition). 


When I was your age I was working. (Nor When-I-was-at-yotur-age-. . .) 


The two boys are the same age. She's the same age as me. 
prepositions 


In other structures, at is common before age. 
He could read at the age of three. (NOT .. .-in-the-age-. . .) 
At your age 1 already had a job. 


ago 


word order: six weeks ago 
Ago follows an expression of time. 

I met her six weeks ago. (NOT .. .-age-six-tweeks:) — a long time ago 
tenses 


An expression with ago refers to a finished time, and is normally used with a 
past tense, not a present perfect (see 455.5). 


She phoned a few minutes ago. (NoT She-has-phoned-. . . 


Where's Mike? ~ He was working outside ten minutes oe > 
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the difference between ago and for 


Ago says how long before the present something happened; for (with a past 
tense) says how long it lasted. Compare: 
He died three years ago. (= three years before now) 
(Nor He-died-for-three-years. or .. .-for-three-years-ago:) 
He was ill for three years before he died. (= His illness lasted three years.) 


ago and before with time expressions: counting back 


We use ago with a past tense and a time expression to 'count back' from the 
present; to say how long before now something happened. 
We can use before in the same way (with a past perfect tense) to count back 
from a past moment (see also 96). Compare: 
I met that woman in Scotland three years ago. 
(NOT ...-three-years-before / before-three-years:) 
When we got talking, I found out that I had been at school with her husband 
ten years before. (NOT . . .-ten-years-ago:) 


ago and before 


I met her three years ago. I had been at school with her husband ten 
years before. 


ten years before three years ago 


For other uses of before, see 97-98. 


alike 


The adjective alike means 'like each other'. Compare: 
The two boys are alike in looks, but not in personality. 
He's like his brother. (Nor He’s-atike-his-brother.) 
Alike is not often used before a noun (see 12). Compare: 
His two daughters are very much alike. 
He's got two very similar-looking daughters. (NOT . . .-atike-daughters-) 


all (1): introduction 


three or more items 


All refers to three or more items. Compare: 
I'll take all three shirts, please. 
I'll take both shirts. (NOT ... ali-two-shirts;) 
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all (of) with nouns and pronouns 


All modifies nouns or pronouns. 
All (of) the people were singing. I haven't read all of. it. 
Give my love to them all. 


See 36 for details of word order, and the use of all of. 


with the subject or the verb 


When all modifies the subject, it can go either with the subject or with the 
verb. 
All the people were singing. The people were all singing. 


For more examples, see 36-37. 


all without a noun 


All can sometimes be used without a noun to mean 'everything' but only in 
certain structures (see 38). 
All that matters is to be happy. That's all. 


all with adjectives, adverbs etc 
All can be used to emphasise some adjectives, prepositions and adverbs. 


You're all wet. She walked all round the town. 
I was all alone. Tell me ail about your holiday. 
It's all because of you. I looked all round, but I couldn't 


see anything. 


All, both and half follow similar grammar rules. For both, see 110; for half, see 231. 


all (2): all (of) with nouns and pronouns 
all and all of 


All (of) can modify nouns and pronouns. 
Before a noun with a determiner (for example the, my, this), all and all of are 
both possible. All is more common than all of. 
She's eaten all (of) the cake. All (of) my friends like riding. 
Before a noun with no determiner, we do not normally use of. 


All children can be difficult. (Nor Ail-of-ehildren-. . .) 
all of personal pronoun 


With personal pronouns, we use all of + us/you/them. 
All of us/you/them can be a subject or object. 
All of us can come tomorrow. (NOT Alt-we.. . .) 
She's invited all of you. Mary sent all of them her love. 


pronoun + all 


We can put all after pronouns used as objects. 
She's invited you all. Mary sent her love to them all. 
I’ve made us all something to eat. > 
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This does not happen with complement pronouns (after be) or in short 
answers. 

I think that's all of them. (Not IFthink-that's-them-all.) 

Who did she invite? ~All of us. (Nor Us-ail) 
All can follow a subject pronoun (e.g. They all went home), but in this case it 
belongs grammatically with the verb (see 37) and may be separated from the 
pronoun (e.g. They have all gone home). 


For the American plural pronoun you all, see 429.8. 


types of noun 


All is used mostly before uncountable and plural nouns. 

all the water ali my friends 
However, all can be used before some singular countable nouns referring to 
things that can naturally be divided into parts. 

all that week all my family all the way 
We can also use all (of) before proper nouns (e.g. the names of places or 
writers). 

All (of) London knew about her affairs. I've read all (of) Shakespeare. 
With other singular countable nouns, it is more natural to use whole (e.g. the 
whole story). For details, see 40. 


leaving out the 


After all, we sometimes leave out the before numbers. 

all (the) three brothers 
And we usually leave out the in all day, all night, all week, all year, all winter 
and all summer. 


She stayed here all day. (Not .. .-ai-the-day). 
not all ... 


It is not very common to use all + noun as the subject of a negative verb 
(e.g. All Americans don't like hamburgers). We more often use not all + noun + 
affirmative verb. 

Not all Americans like hamburgers. 
Note the difference between not all and no. Compare: 

Not all birds can fly. 

No birds can play chess. 


all (3): with the verb 


When all refers to the subject of a clause, it can go with the verb, in ‘mid- 
position' (for details of word order, see 24.) 

We can all swim. Those apples were all bad. 

The guests have all arrived. My family all work in education. 
Note that these meanings can also be expressed by using all (of) with the 
subject (see 36). 

All of us can swim. All (of) the guests have arrived. 
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all (4): all, everybody/everyone and everything 
all and everybody/everyone 


We do not normally use all without a noun to mean ‘everybody’. Compare: 
All the people stood up. 
Everybody/Everyone stood up. (Not Attsteod-up.) 


all and everything 


All can mean ‘everything’, but usually only in the structure all + relative clause 
(all that ...). Compare: 
— All (that) I have is yours. (Not Alt-whatthave-.. .) 
Everything is yours. (Nov Adt-is-yeurs.) 
— She lost all (that) she owned. 
She lost everything. (Nor She-ost-all.) 
This structure often has a rather negative meaning, expressing ideas like 
'nothing more' or 'the only thing(s)'. 
This is all I've got. All I want is a place to sit down. 
All that happened was that he went to sleep. 
Note also That's all (= It's finished; There's no more). 


older English 


In older English, all could be used alone to mean ‘everybody’ or ‘everything’ 
(e.g. Tell me all; All is lost; All are dead). This only happens regularly in modern 
English in dramatic contexts like newspaper headlines (e.g. SPY TELLS ALL). 


all and every 


All and every can both be used to talk about people or things in general, or 
about all the members of a group. There is little difference of meaning; every 
often suggests 'without exception'. The two words are used in different 
structures. 


every with singular nouns; a// with plurals 


Every is used with a singular noun. To give the same meaning, all is used with 
a plural noun. Compare: 
— Every child needs love. (Nor All-ehild-needs-love.) 
All children need love. 
— Every light was out. 
All (of) the lights were out. 


every not used with determiners 


We can use ail (of), but not normally every, with certain determiners (articles, 
possessives or demonstratives). Compare: 
- All (of) the plates were broken. 
Every plate was broken. (Not Every-the-plate / The-every-plate-. . .) 
— I've written to all (of) my friends. 
I've written to every friend I have. (Not ... every-myfriend | my-every friend:) 
> 
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all with uncountables 

We can use all, but not every, with uncountable nouns. 
I like all music. (NOT ... every-music:) 

all day and every day etc 


Note the difference between all day/week etc and every day/week etc. 
She was here all day. (2 from morning to night) 
She was here every day. (Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, .. .) 


-For the difference between every and each, see 170. 


all and whole 


pronunciation 
all /2:1/ whole /heol/ 
word order 


All (of) and whole can both be used with singular nouns to mean ‘complete’, 
‘every part of. The word order is different. 


all (of) + determiner + noun 
determiner + whole + noun 
— Julie spent all (of) the summer at home. - all (of) my life 
Julie spent the whole summer at home. my whole life 


indefinite reference 


All is not generally used before indefinite articles. 
She's eaten a whole loaf (Not ... all-adeaf) 


uncountable nouns 


With most uncountable nouns we prefer all (of). 
I've drunk all (of) the milk. (Not ... the-whole-milk) 


the whole of 


Instead of whole we can generally use the whole of, 

Julie spent the whole of the summer at home. 

the whole of my hfe 
Before proper nouns (names) and pronouns we always use the whole of, not 
whole. All (of) is also possible. 

The whole of / All of Venice was under water. (Nor Whole-Venice-. . .) 

I've just read the whole of / all of ‘War and Peace’. 

I've read the whole of / all of it. 


plural nouns 


With plural nouns, all and whole have different meanings. All is like every; 
whole means 'complete', 'entire'. Compare: 
All Indian tribes suffered from white settlement in America. (- Every Indian 
tribe suffered . . .) 
Whole Indian tribes were killed off. (= Complete tribes were killed off; 
nobody was left alive in these tribes.) 
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all right and alright 


The standard spelling is all right. Alright is common, but some people 
consider it incorrect. 


allow, permit and let 


allow and permit 


These words have similar meanings and uses. Perrnit is more formal. Both 
words can be followed by object + infinitive. 
We do not allow/permit people to smoke in the kitchen. 
When there is no personal object, an -ing form is used. 
We do not allow/permit smoking in the kitchen. 
Passive structures are common; personal subjects and gerund (-ing form) 
subjects are both possible. 
People are not allowed/permitted to smoke in the kitchen. 
Smoking is not allowed/permitted in the kitchen. 
The passive structure with it is only possible with permit. 
It is not permitted to smoke in the kitchen. (Bur NoT Tt-is-mnot-allowed 
-1e-smoke-. . .) 
Allow, but not permit, can be used with adverb particles. 
She wouldn't allow me in. Mary isn't allowed out at night. 


let 


Let is the least formal of these three words, and is followed by object + 
infinitive without to. Compare: 
Please allow me to buy you a drink. (polite and formal) 
Let me buy you a drink. (friendly and informal) 
Let is not usually used in the passive. 
I wasn't allowed to pay for the drinks. (Nor F4vasrit-let-. . .) 
Let can be used with adverb particles; passives are possible in this case. 
She wouldn't let me in. I’ve been let down. 


For more about let, see 322-323. 


almost and nearly; practically 


progress, measurement and counting 


Almost and nearly can both express ideas connected with progress, 
measurement or counting. Nearly is less common in American English. 
I've almost/nearly finished. 
There were almost/nearly a thousand people there. 
Sometimes almost is a little ‘nearer’ than nearly. Compare: 
It's nearly ten o'clock. {= perhaps 9.45) 
It's almost ten o'clock. (= perhaps 9.57) 
Very and pretty can be used with nearly but not almost. 
I've very/pretty nearly finished. (NOT .. .-very-aimost-. . .) 
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other meanings 


We can use almost to mean 'similar to, but not exactly the same', and to make 
statements less definite. Nearly is not used like this. 

Jake is almost like a father to me. 

Our cat understands everything — he's almost human. (Not .. .-he's-nearly 

human-) 
My aunt's got a strange accent. She almost sounds foreign. (NOT ...-She 
t) 
I almost wish I'd stayed at home. (Not I-mearly-wish-. . .) 


never, nobody, nothing etc 


We do not usually use nearly before negative pronouns or adverbs like never, 
nobody, nothing. Instead, we use almost, or we use hardly with ever, anybody, 
anything etc. 
She's almost never / hardly ever at home. (NoT . . .-nearly-never-. . .) 
Almost nobody / hardly anybody was there. 


everybody, everything, anybody, anything etc 
We also prefer almost before everybody! -one! -thingí -where, and almost is 
much more common than nearly before anybody! -onel -thingl -where. 
She likes almost everybody. Almost anybody can do this job. 
He's been almost everywhere. He eats almost anything. 


practically 
Practically can be used in the same way as almost. 
I've practically finished. Jake is practically like a father to me. 


She's practically never at home. 


alone, lonely, lonesome and lone 


Alone means ‘without others around’. Lonely (and informal AmE lonesome) 
means 'alone and unhappy because of it'. Compare: 

I like to be alone for short periods. 

But after a few days I start getting lonely/lonesome. 
Alone can be emphasised by all. 

After her husband died, she was all alone. 
Alone is not used before a noun (see 12.3). Lone and solitary can be used 
instead; lone is rather literary. 

The only green thing was a lone/solitary pine tree. 


along 


The preposition along is used with nouns like road, river, corridor, line: words 
that refer to things with a long thin shape. 

I saw her running along the road. 

His office is along the corridor. 
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To talk about periods or activities, we prefer through. 

through the centuries (Not ateng-the-certuries) 

all through the journey (Not ali-along-the- journey) 

right through the meal 
Note the special use of along as an adverb particle in expressions like Come 
along (= Come with me) or walking along (= walking on one's way). 


also, as well and too 


position 
Also, as well and too have similar meanings, but they do not go in the same 
position in clauses. Also usually goes with the verb, in mid-position (see 24); 
as well and too usually go at the end of a clause. As well is less common in 
AmE. 

She not only sings; she also plays the piano. 

She not only sings; she plays the piano as well. 

She not only sings; she plays the piano too. 
As well and too do not go at the beginning of a clause. Also can go at the 
beginning of a clause to give more importance to a new piece of information. 

It's a nice house, but it's very small. Also, it needs a lot of repairs. 


reference 


These words can refer to different parts of a clause, depending on the 
meaning. Consider the sentence We work on Saturdays as well. This can mean 
three different things: 

a (Other people work on Saturdays, and) we work on Saturdays as well. 

b (We do other things on Saturdays, and) we work on Saturdays as well. 

€ (We work on other days, and) we work on Saturdays as well. 

When we speak, we show the exact meaning by stressing the word or 
expression that also / as well / too refers to. 


imperatives and short answers 


As well and too are used in imperatives and short answers, but not usually also. 
Give me some bread as well, please. (More natural than Also give me...) 
She's nice. ~ Her sister is as well. (More natural than Her sister is also.) 

I've got a headache. ~I have too. (More natural than J also have.) 
In very informal speech, we often use Me too as a short answer. 
I'm going home. ~ Me too. 
More formal equivalents are So am I (see 541) or I am too, BUT NOT +eatso. 


too in a formal style 
In a formal or literary style, too can be placed directly after the subject. 
I, too, have experienced despair. 


For also, as well, too and either in negative clauses, see 47. 
For also and even, see 189.3. 
For as well as, see 78. 
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also, as well, too and either in negative clauses 


negative + negative: either 


After mentioning a negative idea or fact, we can add another negative point by 
using not ... either. 

Peter isn't here today. John isn't here either. (Not John-isrm-t-here-neither.) 
Also, as well and too are not normally used with not in this way. 

You can't have an apple, and you can't have an orange either. 


(NOT .. .-arnd-you-ean t-have-an-erange-also / as-well / too-) 
affirmative + negative: also / as well / too 


After mentioning an affirmative (non-negative) fact or idea, we can add a 
negative point by using not... also, not... as well or not ... too. 

You can have an apple, but you can't have an orange too. 

He drinks too much, but at least he doesn't smoke as well. 


alternate(ly) and alternative(ly) 


Alternate(ly) means ‘every second’, ‘first one and then the other’, ‘in turns’. 
We spend alternate weekends at our country cottage. 
I'm alternately happy and depressed. 
Alternative(ly) is similar to ‘different’, ‘instead’, ‘on the other hand’. 
Janet's not free on the 27th. We'll have to find an alternative date. 
You could go by air, or alternatively you could drive there. 


although, though, but and however: contrast 


although and though: conjunctions 


Both these words can be used as conjunctions, with the same meaning. In 
informal speech, though is more common. They introduce an idea (‘A’) with 
which the main clause (‘B’) is in contrast. When we say '(Al)though A, B’, there 
is something unexpected or surprising about 'B'. 

(Al)though (A) I don't like him, (B) I agree that he's a good manager. 

(B) I'd quite like to go out, (aDthough (A) it is a bit late. 


but and however 


We can give the same meaning by putting but or however with the contrasting, 
‘unexpected’ clause (‘B’). 

(A) 1 don't like him, but (B) I agree that he's a good manager. 

(A) I don't like him. However, (B) I agree that he's a good manager. 

(A) It is a bit late, but (B) I'd quite like to go out. 

(A) It is a bit late; however, (B) I'd quite like to go out. 


but and however: the difference 


But is a conjunction: it joins two clauses, and comes at the beginning of the 
second. However is an adverb: it does not connect its sentence grammatically 
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to the one before. This is why it comes after a full stop or a semi-colon in the 
above examples. 
However can go in various positions. It is normally separated from its sentence 
by one or two commas, depending on its position. 

However, the police did not believe him. 

The police, however, did not believe him. 

The police did not believe him, however. 


though used as an adverb 


We can use though as an adverb (often at the end of a sentence), to mean 
‘however’. 

Nice day. ~ Yes. Bit cold, though. 

The strongest argument, though, is economic and not political. 


For as though, see 74. 
For sentences like Cold though it was, I went out, see 71. 


altogether and all together 


Altogether means 'completely' or 'considering everything'. 
My new house isn't altogether finished. 
Altogether, she decided, marriage was a bit of a mistake. 
Altogether can also be used to give totals. 
That's £4.38 altogether. 
All together usually means 'everybody/everything together'. 
Come on, everybody sing. All together now ... 
They all went to the cinema together. 


American and British English 


These two varieties of English are very similar. There are a few differences of 
grammar and spelling, and rather more differences of vocabulary and idiom. 
Modern British English is heavily influenced by American English, so some 
contrasts are disappearing. Pronunciation is sometimes very different, but 
most American and British speakers can understand each other easily. 


grammar 


Here are examples of the most important differences. In many cases, two 
different forms are possible in one variety of English, while only one of the 
forms is possible or normal in the other variety. 


American English British English 

He just went home. He's just gone home. (See 307.2) 
(or JTe's just gone home.) 

I've never really gotten to I've never really got to know her. 
know her. (See 223.7.) 

I (can) see a car coming. I can see a car coming. (See 125.1.) 


» 
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American English British English 
Her feet were sore because her Her feet were sore because her 
shoes fit! fitted badly. shoes fitted badly. (See 304.3.) 
It’s important that he be told. It's important that he should be 
told. (See 567.) 
Will you buy it?~I may. ... I may (do). (See 161.) 
The committee meets The committee meet/ meets 
tomorrow. tomorrow. (See 526.1.) 
(on the phone) Hello, is this Hello, is that Susan? (See 589.5.) 
Susan? 
It looks like it's going to rain. It looks as if | like it's going to rain. 
(See 74.3.) 
He looked at me real strange. He looked at me really strangely. 
(very informal) or He looked (See 27.) 
at me really strangely. 
He probably has arrived by He has probably arrived by now. 
now. OR He has probably (see 24.11.) 
arrived ... 


Besides get and fit, some other irregular verbs have different forms in British 
and American English. For details, see 304.3. 


For the Southern US second person plural pronoun you ail, see 429.8. 


vocabulary 


There are very many differences. Sometimes the same word has different 
meanings (BrE mad = crazy; AME mad = angry). And very often, different 
words are used for the same idea (BrE lorry = AmE truck). Here are a few 
examples, with very brief information about the words and their meanings. 
(A larger list with more complete information, can be found in The British/ 
American Dictionary by Norman Moss, published by Hutchinson. This is 
unfortunately now out of print, but may be obtainable in libraries. A more 
recently published guide to British-American differences is: Mighty Fine Words 
and Smashing Expressions - Making Sense of Transatlantic English, edited by 
Orin Hargraves, Oxford University Press.) 


American English British English 

airplane aeroplane 

anyplace, anywhere anywhere 

apartment flat, apartment 

area code dialling code (phone) 
attorney, lawyer barrister, solicitor, lawyer 
busy engaged (phone) 

call collect reverse the charges (phone) 
can tin, can 

candy sweets 

check/bill bill (in a restaurant) 
coin-purse purse 

cookie, cracker biscuit 

com sweet corn, maize 

crib cot 
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Crazy 

crosswalk 

cuffs 

diaper 

doctor's office 
dumb, stupid 
elevator 

eraser 

fall, autumn 
faucet, tap 

first floor, second floor etc 
flashlight 

flat (tire) 

french fries 
garbage, trash 
garbage can, trashcan 
gas(oline) 

gear shift 

highway, freeway 
hood 

intersection 

mad 

mean 

movie, film 
one-way (ticket) 
pants, trousers 
parking lot 
pavement 

pitcher 
pocketbook, purse, handbag 
(potato) chips 
railroad 

raise 

rest room, bathroom 
resumé 

round trip 
schedule, timetable 
sidewalk 

sneakers 

spigot, faucet 
stand in line 
stingy 

store, shop 


two weeks 
vacation 
windshield 
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British English 

mad 

pedestrian/zebra crossing 
turn-ups (on trousers) 
nappy 

doctor's surgery 
stupid 

lift 

rubber, eraser 
autumn 

tap (indoors) 

ground floor, first floor etc 
torch 

flat tyre, puncture 
chips 

rubbish 

dustbin, rubbish bin 
petrol 

gear lever (on a car) 
main road, motorway 
bonnet (on a car) 
crossroads 

angry 

nasty 

film 

single (ticket) 
trousers 

car park 

road surface 

jug 

handbag 

crisps 

railway 

rise (in salary) 
(public) toilet 

CV 

return (journey/ticket) 
timetable 

pavement 

trainers (= sports shoes) 
tap (outdoors) 

queue 

mean (opposite of ‘generous’ 
shop 

underground 

van, lorry 

boot (of a car) 
fortnight, two weeks 
holiday(s) 

windscreen (on a car) 
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American English British English 

zee zed (the name of the letter ‘z’) 
zipper zip 

Expressions with prepositions and particles 

American English British English 

check something (out) check something 

different from/than different from/to (see 155) 
do something over/again do something again 

in a course on a course 


live in X street 
look (a)round the church (see 60) 


live on X street 
look around the church 


meet somebody (by chance) / meet somebody 
meet with somebody 

(planned) 
Monday through/to Friday Monday to Friday 
on a team in a team 


on the weekend 
ten after/past four (fime) 
ten to/of/before/till four 


at the weekend 
ten past four 
ten to four 


spelling 

A number of words end in -or in American English and -our in British English 
(e.g. color! colour). Some words end in -er in American English and -re in 
British English (e.g. center/centre). Many verbs which end in -ize in American 
English (e.g. realize) can be spelt in British English with -ize or -ise (see 558). 
Some of the commonest words with different forms are: 


American English British English 
aluminum aluminium 
analyze analyse 
catalog(ue) catalogue 
center centre 

check cheque (paid by a bank) 
color colour 

defense defence 

enroll enrol 

fulfill fulfil 

honor honour 
jewelry jewellery 

labor labour 

liter litre 

meter (measure) metre 
neighbor neighbour 
organize organise/organize 
pajamas pyjamas 
paralyze paralyse 
practice, practise practise (verb) 
program programme 
realize realise/realize 
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American English British English 

skillful skilful 

theater/theatre theatre 

tire tyre (on a wheel) 

trave(l)ler traveller (see 562) 

whiskey (Scotch) whisky, (Irish) whiskey 
pronunciation 


There are, of course, many different regional accents in both Britain and 
America. The most important general differences between American and 
British speech are as follows: 


Certain vowels are nasal (pronounced through the nose and mouth at the 
same time) in some varieties of American English, but not in most British 
accents. 


British English has one more vowel than American English. This is the 
rounded short o (/0/) used in words like cot, dog, got, gone, off, stop, lost. In 
American English these words are pronounced either with /a:/, like the first 
vowel in father, or with /9:/, like the vowel in caught. (This vowel is also 
pronounced rather differently in British and American English.) 


Some words written with a consonant (e.g. fast, after) have different 
pronunciations: with /a:/ in standard southern British English, and with 
/ze/ in American and some other varieties of English. 


The vowel in home, go, open is pronounced /au/ in standard southern 
British English, and /ou/ in American English. The two vowels sound very 
different. 


In standard southern British English, r is only pronounced before a vowel 
sound. In most kinds of American English, (and most other British varieties) 
r is pronounced in all positions where it is written in a word, and it changes 
the quality of a vowel that comes before it. So words like car, turn, offer 
sound very different in British and American speech. 


In many varieties of American English, t and d both have a very light voiced 
pronunciation (/d/) between vowels - so writer and rider, for example, can 
sound the same. In British English they are quite different: /‘ratta(r)/ and 
/'raide(r)/. 


Some words which are pronounced with /u:/ in most varieties of American 
English have /ju:/ in British English. These are words in which th, d, t or n 
(and sometimes s or J) are followed by u or ew in writing. 
enthusiastic AmE /m,0u:zi'estik/ BrE /m,0ju:zi'eestik/ 


duty AmE /'du:ti/ BrE /'dju:ti/ 
tune AmE /tu:n/ BrE /tju:n/ 
new AmE /nu:/ BrE /nju:/ 


illuminate AmE /rlu:mrnert/ BrE /r'lju:minert/ 
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h Words ending in unstressed -ile (e.g. fertile, reptile, missile, senile) are 
pronounced with /ail/ in British English; some are pronounced with /l/ in 
American English. 
fertile AmE /'fs:rtl/ (rhyming with turtle) 

BrE /'fs:ta1l/ (rhyming with her tile) 


i Some long words ending in -ary, -ery or -ory are pronounced differently, 
with one more syllable in American English. 
secretary AmE /'sekroteri/ BrE /'sekretri/ 


j Borough and thorough are pronounced differently. 
AmE /'baroo, 'OAroo/ 
BrE /'bare, 'GAro/ 


k Words borrowed from French are often stressed differently, especially if 
their pronunciation ends with a vowel sound. The final vowel is usually 
stressed in American English but not in British English. 
paté AmE /pz'tel/ BrE /'paeter/ 
ballet AmE /bæ'ler1/ BrE /'baeler/ 


and 


use 


When we join two or more grammatically similar expressions, we usually put 
and before the last. 
bread and cheese 
We drank, talked and danced. 
I wrote the letters, Peter addressed them, George bought the stamps and Alice 
posted them. 
And is sometimes left out in a very literary or poetic style, but this is unusual. 
My dreams are full of darkness, despair, death. 


fixed expressions 


Some common expressions with and have a fixed order which cannot be 
changed. The shortest expression often comes first. 

bread and butter (NoT butter-and-bread) 

hands and knees (NoT knees-and-hands) 

young and pretty thunder and lightning 

black and white cup and saucer knife and fork 
Note: and is usually pronounced /ond/, not /zend/ (see 616). 


For and with adjectives, see 16. 

For rules about the use of commas, see 476. 

For ellipsis after and, in expressions like a knife and (a) fork, the bread and (the) butter, see 178. 
For singular and plural verbs after subjects with and, see 527.5. 

For and after try, wait, go, come etc, see 53. 

For both .. . and, see 111. 
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and after try, wait, go etc 


try / be sure / wait and ... 


We often use and ... instead of to after try / be sure. This is informal. 
Try and eat something — you'll feel better if you do. 
I'll try and phone you tomorrow morning. 
Be sure and ask Uncle Joe about his garden. 
Note also the common expression Wait and see. 
What's for lunch? ~ Wait and see. 
We only use this structure with the simple base forms try / be sure / wait. It is 
not possible, for example, with tries, trying, was sure or waited. Compare: 
Try and eat something. 


I tried to eat something. (Nor Ftried-and-ate-semething.) 
We waited to see what would happen. (Nor We-waited-and-saw-. . .) 


come/go/etc and ... 


Come and ..., goand...,runand..., hurry upand... , stay and... are often 
used informally. 

Come and have a drink. 

Stay and have dinner. Hurry up and open the door. 
With these verbs, the structure is not only used with the base form. 

He often comes and spends the evening with us. 

She stayed and played with the children. She thought of going and 

getting him. 


American English 


In informal American English, and is sometimes dropped after the base forms 
go and come. 

Let's go see if Anne's home. 

Go jump in the river. Come sit on my lap. 


another and other(s) 


spelling of another 


Another is one word. 
He's bought another car. (NOT ...-an-other-car-) 


'additional, extra' 


Another can mean 'an additional, extra'. It is used with singular countable 
nouns. 

Could 1 have another piece of bread? 
Another can be used without a noun, or with one, if the meaning is clear from 
what has come before. 

Those cakes are wonderful. Could I have another (one)? 
With uncountable and plural nouns, we normally use more, not other, with 
this meaning. 

Would you like some more meat? (NOT ...-other-meat?) » 
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Would you like some more peas? (NOT .. .-other-peas?) 
However, we can use another before a plural noun in expressions with few or a 
number. 

I'm staying for another few weeks. We need another three chairs. 
For other cases where a(n) is followed by a plural, see 532.6. 


'alternative' 


(An)other can also mean ‘(an) alternative’, ‘besides / instead of this/these'. 
I think we should paint it another colour. 
Have you got any other cakes, or are these the only ones? 

Other people often means 'people besides oneself". 
Why don't you think more about other people? 


other and others 


When other is used with a noun it has no plural form. 

Where are the other photos? (Nor . 
But used alone, without a noun, it can 1 have a plural form. 

I've got one lot of photos. Where are the others? 

These are too small. Have you got any others? 
Normally, other(s) is only used alone if it refers to a noun that has been 
mentioned before. An exception is the common plural use of (the) others to 
mean (the) other people. 

He never thinks of others. — Jake's arrived — I must tell the others. 


BUT NOT Orrthe phone; one cannotsee-the other or Hemneveristensto-another. 
not used like an adjective 


Other is a determiner or pronoun; it is not used exactly like an adjective. So it 
cannot normally have an adverb before it, or be used after a link verb. 


I'd prefer a completely different colour. (NOT .. .-a-eomptletely-other-celour-) 
You look different with a beard. (Nov Yoen-leok-other-. . .) 


For one another, see 171. 


any 


meaning 


Any is a determiner (see 154). It generally suggests an indefinite amount or 
number, and is used when it is not important to say how much/many we are 
thinking of. Because of its 'open', non-specific meaning, any is often used in 
questions and negative clauses, and in other cases where there is an idea of 
doubt or negation. 

Have you got any biscuits? 

We didn't have any problems going through customs. 

You never give me any help. 

The noise of the party stopped me getting any sleep. 

I suddenly realised I'd come out without any money.Any is common after if. 

If you find any blackberries, keep some for me. 
Sometimes any means ‘if there is/are any’ or ‘whatever there is/are’. 
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Any fog will clear by noon. (= If there is any fog, it will clear by noon.) 
Perhaps you could correct any mistakes I've made. 
Any can be used to emphasise the idea of open choice: 'it doesn't matter who/ 
what/which'. 
You can borrow any book you like. 
For details of this use, see paragraph 5 below. 


any and some 


Any often contrasts with some, which is most common in affirmative clauses. 
Compare: l 
I need some razor blades. Have you got any razor blades? 
Sorry, I haven't got any razor blades. 
For details of the difference, see 547. 


any and not any 


Any alone does not have a negative meaning. It is only negative when used 
with not. 
She's unhappy because she hasn't got any friends. (Nor .. .-beeause-she-has 
ends) . 
No (see 376) means the same as not any, but is more emphatic. 
She's got no friends. 
Not any cannot begin a sentence; no is used instead. 
No cigarette is harmless. (Not Not-any-eigarette-. . .) 
No tourists came to the town that year. 
We do not usually use not any with singular countable nouns. 


She hasn't got a job. (NoT She-hasn't-got-any job.) 
nouns with and without any 


With an uncountable or plural noun, any usually suggests the idea of an 
indefinite amount or indefinite number. Compare: 
- Is there any water in that can? 
Is there water on the moon? (The interest is in the existence of water, not its 
amount.) 
- Dad hasn't got any hair. (He has lost the amount he had.) 
Birds have feathers, not hair. (No idea of amount.) 
- None of her children have got any sense. (Not even a small amount.) 
Ann looks like her mother, but she hasn't got blue eyes. (NOT... she-hasn't-got 
any-blue-eyes — people have a definite number of eyes: two.) 


any = ‘it doesn't matter who/which/what 


Any can be used to emphasise the idea of free choice, with the meaning of 'it 
doesn't matter who/which/what'. With this meaning, any is common in 
affirmative clauses as well as questions and negatives, and is often used with 
singular countable nouns as well as uncountables and plurals. in speech, it is 
stressed. 

Ask any doctor — they'll all tell you that alcohol is a poison. 

She goes out with any boy who asks her. 

When shall I come? ~ Any time. 
We can use just any if necessary to make the meaning clear. » 
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I don't do just any work — I choose jobs that interest me. 
don't do any work ... could be misunderstood.) 
Note that we use either (see 174), not any, to talk about a choice between two 
alternatives. 
I can write with either hand. (Not ...-any-hand.) 


at all 


At all (see 83) is often used to emphasise the meaning of (not) any. 
I'll do any job at all — even road-sweeping. 
She doesn't speak any English at all. 


any and any of 


Before a determiner (definite article, demonstrative or possessive word) or a 
pronoun, we use any of (see 154.4) Compare: 
- I didn't go to any lectures last term. (NOT . . .-any-of-leetures-. . .) 
I wasn't interested in any of the lectures. (NOT... -) 
— Do any books here belong to you? 
Do any of these books belong to you? 
- I don't think any staff want to work tomorrow. 
I don't think any of us want to work tomorrow. 
Note that when any of is followed by a plural subject, the verb can be singular 
or plural. A singular verb is more common in a formal style. 
If any of your friends is/are interested, let me know. 


without a noun 


A noun can be dropped after any, if the meaning is clear. 
Did you get the oil? ~ No, there wasn't any left. 
Instead of not any without a noun, none (see 376) can be used. This is often 
more emphatic. 
There was none left. 
We don't use any or not any alone as answers. 
What day shall I come? ~ Any day. (NoT Any.) 
How much money have you got? ~ None. (Nor Not-any.) 


compounds 


Many of the rules given above also apply to the compounds anybody, anyone, 
anything and anywhere. For more information about these, see 548. 


For the use of any and no as adverbs, see 57. 
For any... but, see 116. 
For any and every, see 56. 


any and every 


Any and every can both be used to talk in general about all the members of a 
class or group. 

Any/Every child can learn to swim. 
The meaning is not quite the same. Any looks at things one at a time: it means 
"whichever one you choose', 'this or that or the other'. Every looks at things 
together: its meaning is closer to ‘all’, ‘this and that and the other’. Compare: 
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Which newspaper would you like? ~ It doesn't matter. Any one. (= one or 
another or another) (NoT . . .-Every-one:) 

On the stand there were newspapers and magazines of every kind. (2 one 
and another and another) (Nor . . .-mtagazines-of any-kind.) 


For more information about any, see 55. 
For every, see 193. 


any and no: adverbs 


any and no with comparatives 


Any can modify comparatives. This happens mostly in questions and negative 
sentences, and after if (see also 381). 

Can you go any faster? 

You don't look any older than your daughter. (= You don't look at all 

older ...) 

If I were any younger, I'd fall in love with you. 
No can also be used in this way (but not some). 

I'm afraid the weather's no better than yesterday. 


any/no different 


We can also use any and no with different. 
This school isn't any different from the last one. 
Is John any better? ~ No different. Still very ill. 


any/no good; any/no use 


Note the expressions any good/use and no good/use. 
Was the film any good? This watch is no use. It keeps stopping. 


appear 


link verb: 'seem' 


Appear can be a link verb (see 328), used to say how things look or seem. It is 
used in similar ways to seem (see 507 for details), but is less frequent, 
especially in an informal style. 
With this meaning, appear is followed by adjectives, not adverbs. We can use 
appear or appear to be. 

He appears (to be) very angry today. (Nor He-appears-very-angrily-teday.) 
Before nouns we generally use appear to be. 

It appears to be some kind of bomb. 

The boys on the bus appeared to be students. 
Structures with preparatory there (see 587) or it (see 446) are possible. 

There appears to be a problem with the oil pressure. 

It appears that we may be mistaken. 


appear and seem: differences 


Seem can be used to talk both about objective facts and about subjective 
impressions and feelings (see 507 for examples). Appear is mostly used to talk 


about objective facts. Compare: : 
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The baby seems/appears (to be) hungry. 

She doesn't want to go on studying. It seems a pity. (NOT Tt-appears-a-pity.) 
Seem is often used with like. This is not normal with appear. 

It seemed like a good idea. (More natural than It appeared like a good idea.) 
Seem can be used in a special structure with can't (see 507.4). This is not 
possible with appear. 

I can't seem to make him understand. (BuT Not Leant-appearte-makehim 

understand.) 


'come into sight' 


Appear can also mean 'come into sight' or 'arrive'. In this case it can be 
modified by an adverb. 
She suddenly appeared in the doorway. 


For structures with look, see 331. 


arise and rise 


Arise means ‘begin’, ‘appear’, ‘occur’, ‘come to one's notice’. It is used mostly 
with abstract nouns as subjects. 

A discussion arose about the best way to pay. 

I'm afraid a difficulty has arisen. 
Rise usually means ‘get higher’, ‘come/go up’. 

Prices keep rising. What time does the sun rise? 

My hopes are rising. 
Note that we usually say that people get up in the morning. Rise is only used 
with this meaning in a very formal style. 
Arise and rise are irregular verbs. 

(a)rise — (a)rose — (a)risen 


For the difference between rise and raise, see 304.2. 


(a)round and about 


circular movement etc: (aJround 


We use both round and around (AmE usually around) for movement or 
position in a circle or a curve. 

She walked (a)round the car and looked at the wheels. 

I'd like to travel (a)round the world. 

Where do you live? ~ Just (a)round the corner. 


touring; distribution: round 
We also use round or around (AmE usually around) to talk about going to all 
(or most) parts of a place, or giving things to everybody in a group. 

We walked (a)round the old part of the town. 

Can I look (a)round? Could you pass the cups (a)round, please? 
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indefinite movement and position 


We use around or about (AmE usually around) to refer to movements or 
positions that are not very clear or definite: ‘here and there’, ‘in lots of places’, 
‘in different parts of’, ‘somewhere in’ and similar ideas. 

The children were running around/about everywhere. 

Stop standing around/about and do some work. 

Where's John? ~ Somewhere around/about. 

I like doing odd jobs around/about the house. 
We also use these words in some common expressions to talk about 
time-wasting or silly activity. 

Stop fooling around/about. We're late. 


approximately: about 


About (less often around) can mean ‘approximately’, ‘not exactly’. 
There were about/around fifty people there. 
What time shall I come? ~ About/Around eight. 


For other uses of these words, see a good dictionary. 


articles (1): introduction 


What are articles? 


Articles are small words that are often used at the beginning of noun phrases. 
There are two: the (the ‘definite article’) and a/an (the ‘indefinite article’). 
They belong to a group of words called ‘determiners’ (see 154). 


What are articles used for? 


Articles can show whether we are talking about things that are known both to 
the speaker/writer and to the listener/reader (‘definite’), or that are not known 
to them both (‘indefinite’). 


How much do articles matter? 


The correct use of the articles is one of the most difficult points in English 

grammar. Fortunately, most article mistakes do not matter too much. Even if 

we leave all the articles out of a sentence, it can usually be understood. 
Please can you lend me pound of butter till end of week? 

However, it is better to use the articles correctly if possible. Sections 62-70 give 

the most important rules and exceptions. 


speakers of Western European languages 


Most languages of Western European origin, and one or two others, have 
article systems quite like English. However, there are some differences in the 
way articles are used in English and these other languages. The most 
important differences are explained in Section 63. Students should read this 
first if they speak one of the following languages perfectly or very well: French, 
German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Icelandic, Spanish, Catalan, 
Italian, Portuguese, Greek, Romanian. There is more detailetl information on 
difficult points in Sections 64-70. > 
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5 speakers of other languages 


If a student's language is one (e.g. Russian or Japanese) that is not listed in 
paragraph 4, he or she may have more difficulty with the correct use of articles. 
The most important rules are explained in Section 62, and students should 
read this first. There is more detailed information on difficult points in 
Sections 64-70. 


62 articles (2): basic information (A) 


(This Section is for students who speak languages (e.g. Russian or Japanese) 
that do not have articles like English ajan and the. Students who speak 
languages which have articles (e.g. German or Portuguese) should read 
Section 63.) 


1 two basic rules 


e To say 'You know which I mean', we put the before a noun. 
I've been to the doctor. (You know which one: my doctor.) 
Have you fed the dogs? (You know which ones I mean.) 
Could you pass the salt? (You can see the salt that I want.) 

e When we can't say 'You know which I mean', we: 

- put a/an before a singular countable noun (see 65). 
There's a rat in the kitchen! I need an envelope. 

- put no article with a plural or uncountable noun. 
She's afraid of rats. I need help. 


Are you saying 
‘You know which I mean?’ 


THE singular countable noun plural noun 

I've been to the doctor. A/AN uncountable noun 
Have you fed the dogs? There's a rat in the kitchen. | | NO ARTICLE 
Could you pass the salt? I need an envelope. She's afraid of rats. 


I need help. 


2 four common mistakes to avoid 


e Don't use a/an with plural or uncountable nouns. 
John collects stamps. (NoT ...-a-stamps:) 
Our garden needs water. (NOT .. .-a-weater.) 
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articles (4): more about the 64 


e Don't use the to talk about things in general. The does not mean 'all'. 

(For exceptions, see 68.2.) 
Elephants can swim very well. (Nor n DIU OS ia) 
Petrol is expensive. (Nov The-petrol-. .. 
e Don't use articles together with my, this, A other determiners. 
my work (not the7ny-work) 
this problem (NoT the-this-problem) 
a friend of mine (NOT amy-friend) 

e Don't use singular countable nouns alone, without an article or other 
determiner. We can say a cat, the cat, my cat, this cat, any cat, either cat or 
every cat, but not just cat. (For exceptions, see 70.) 

Give it to the cat. (NoT Give-it-to-eat.) 
Annie is a doctor. (NoT Annie-is-doetor.) 
For more detailed information about articles, see the following sections. 


articles (3): basic information (B) 


(This Section is for students who speak a language that has articles: e.g. 
French, German, Swedish, Norwegian, Spanish, Italian, Greek. If you speak a 
language without articles — for example Russian or Japanese - read Section 62.) 


Articles are often used in similar ways in English and other languages, but 
there are some differences. The most important are as follows. 


talking in general 


In English, when we are talking about people or things in general, we do not 
usually use the with uncountable or plural nouns. 


Life is complicated. (Not The-life-isceomplieated.) 
My sister loves horses. (NOT . . .-the-horses.) 


talking about jobs, types etc 


In English, we normally put a/an with a singular noun that is used for 
classifying - saying what job somebody has, what class, group or type 
somebody or something belongs to, what we use something for, etc. 
She's a dentist. (Nor She's-dentist.) 
I'm looking forward to being a grandmother. 
I used my shoe as a hammer. 
For more detailed information about articles, see the following Sections. 


articles (4): more about the 


the = ‘you know which one(s)’ 


The usually means something like ‘you know which I mean’. We use the before 
a noun (singular, plural or uncountable) when our listener/reader knows (or 
can easily see) which particular person(s), thing(s) etc we are talking about. 
Compare: 
— lm going to the post office. (The listener knows which: the usual one.) 

Is there a post office near here? (Any post office.) 
— I didn't like the film. (The one that the speaker and listener saw.) 

Let's go and see a film. (The speaker doesn't say which one.) > 
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- She arrived on the 8.15 train. (The speaker says which train.) 
She arrived in an old taxi. (The speaker doesn't say which taxi.) 

—- Did you wash the clothes? (The listener knows which clothes.) 
I need to buy clothes. (The listener does not know which clothes.) 

~ What did you do with the coffee I bought? (The speaker says which coffee.) 
I don't drink coffee. (Any coffee.) 


Our listener/reader may know which one(s) we mean because: 


a we have mentioned it/them before 
She's got two children: a boy and a girl. The boy's fourteen and the girl's 
eight. 
So what did you do then? ~ Gave the money straight back to the policeman. 
(The listener has already heard about the money and the policeman.) 


b we say which one(s) we mean 
Who are the girls over there with John? 
Tell Pat the story about John and Susie. _ I'll try the green shirt. 


c itis clear from the situation which one(s) we mean 
Could you close the door? (Only one door is open.) 
Ann's in the kitchen. Could you feed the dogs? 
Did you enjoy the party? — What's the time? 


the = ‘the only one(s) around’ 


The listener may know which one we mean because there is no choice - there 
is only one (e.g. the sun, the moon, the earth, the world, the universe, the future) 
or there is only one in our part of the world (e.g. the government). 

I haven't seen the sun for days. Do you trust the government? 

People used to think the earth was flat. 


superlatives 


We usually use the with superlatives (see 141-146) because there is normally 
only one best, biggest etc individual or group (so it is clear which one(s) we are 
talking about). For the same reason, we usually use the with first, next, last, 
same and only. 

I'm the oldest in my family. Can I have the next pancake? 

We went to the same school. 


the meaning ‘the well-known’ 


After a name, an identifying expression with the is often used to make it clear 
that the person referred to is ‘the well-known one’. 

She married Richard Burton, the actor. 

I'd like you to meet Cathy Parker, the novelist. 


possessives and demonstratives 
We do not use the with possessives or demonstratives. 


This is my uncle. (NOT .. .-the-rny-tenele:) 
Is that Mary's car? (NoT .. -the Mary sear?) 
I like this beer. (NoT .. .-the-this-beer-) 
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articles (5): more about a/an 65 


proper nouns (names) 


We do not usually use the with singular proper nouns (there are some 
exceptions - see 70.17-18). 

Mary lives in Switzerland. (Nor The-Mary-lives-in-the-Switzerland.) 
But note the use of the (pronounced /9i:/) with a person's name to mean 
‘the well-known’. 

My name's James Bond. ~ What, not the James Bond? 


things in general 


We usually use no article, not the, to talk about things in general — the does not 
mean 'all'. (For details and exceptions, see 68.) 

Books are expensive. (not Fke-beeks-are-expensive.) 

Life is hard. (Not Fhe-life-is-hard.) 


pronunciation 
The is normally pronounced /6i:/ before a vowel and /ðə/ before a consonant. 
Compare: 

the ice /0i: ais/ the snow [69 snou/ 


The choice between /6i:/ and /09/ depends on pronunciation, not spelling. We 
pronounce /6i:/ before a vowel sound, even if it is written as a consonant. 
the hour [0i: 'auo(r)/ the MP ði: em 'pi:/ 
And we pronounce /ðə/ before a consonant sound, even if it is written as a 
vowel. 
the university /ðə ju:ni'va3:seti/ 
the one-pound coin [09 ‘wan 'paund 'kom/ 
We sometimes pronounce a stressed /6i:/ before a hesitation, or when we 
want to stress the following word, even if it begins with a consonant. 
He's the [0i:] - just a moment — deputy assistant vice-president. 
I've found the /6i:/ present for Angela! 


For the town, the country, the sea, the mountains, etc, see 69.4. 
For on the bus, at the hairdresser's, etc, see 69.5. 
For other advanced points, see 69. 


articles (5): more about a/an 


countable and uncountable nouns 


Countable nouns are the names of separate objects, people, ideas etc which 
we can count. 

a cat — three cats 

a secretary ~ four secretaries 

a plan - two plans 
Uncountable nouns are the names of materials, liquids and other things which 
we do not usually see as separate objects. 

wool (BUT NOT @-tweel, ttve-weels) 

water (BUT NOT a-water, three-waters) 

weather (BUT NOT weather, four-weathers) 


energy (BUT NOT &rr-energy, several-energies) 


For more detailed information, see 148-149. » 
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a/an with singular countable nouns 


We normally use a/an only with singular countable nouns. 
a secretary an office 


BUT NOT d-sait OR an-offices 


For expressions like a good two hours, see 532.6. 


uses of a/an 


Alan does not add much to the meaning of a noun - it is like a weak form of 
'one'. It has several common uses. 


a one person or thing 


We can use a/an when we talk about one person or thing. 
There's a police car outside. 
My brother's married to a doctor. Andy lives in an old house. 


b any one member of a class. 


We can use a/an when we talk about any one member of a class. 
A doctor must like people. (2 any doctor) 
I would like to live in an old house. (= any old house) 


c classifying and defining 


We can use a/an when we classify or define people and things — when we say 
what they are, what job they do, or what they are used for. 

She's a doctor. 

I'm looking forward to being a grandmother. 

A glider is a plane with no engine. 

Don't use your plate as an ashtray. 


d descriptions 


Alan is common before nouns that are used in descriptions. 
She's a nice person. That was a lovely evening. 
He's got a friendly face. It's an extremely hot day. 


when a/an cannot be left out 


We do not normally leave out a/an in negative expressions, after prepositions 
or after fractions. 


Lend me your pen. ~I haven't got a pen. (Not T1-haver't-got-pen.) 
You mustn't go out without a coat. (NOT . ..-ithoit-eoat:) 


three-quarters of a pound (NOT three-quarters-of pound) 


And we do not leave out a/an when we say what jobs people have, or how 
things are used (see above). 


She's an engineer. (NoT She's-engineer.) 
I used my shoe as a hammer. (NOT .. .-@s-hammer:) 


when a/an is not used: adjectives alone; possessives 


Alan cannot normally be used with an adjective alone (without a noun). 
Compare: 


It's a good car. It's good. (Not 1t's-a-good.) 
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articles (6): no article with plural and uncountable nouns 66 


A/an cannot be used together with a possessive. Instead, we can use the 
structure a ... of mine/yours etc (see 443). 


He's a friend of mine. (Nor He's-a-my-friend.) 
a/an and the 


Instead of a/an, we use the when we want to say 'You and I both know which 
one I mean'. Compare: 

She lives in a big house. (The hearer doesn't know which one.) 

She lives in the big house over there. (The hearer knows which one.) 
For details, see 64. 


a and an: the difference 


We do not normally pronounce the sound /2/ before a vowel. So before a 
vowel, the article a (/a/) changes to an. Compare: 

a rabbit a lemon an elephant an orange 
The choice between a and an depends on pronunciation, not spelling. We use 
an before a vowel sound, even if it is written as a consonant. 

an hour [en 'aver/ an MP fən em 'pi:/ 
And we use a before a consonant sound, even if it is written as a vowel. 

a university [o ju:nr'vz:soti/ a one-pound coin [3 "wan .../ 
Some people say an, not a, before words beginning with h if the first syllable is 
unstressed. 

an hotel (a hotel is more common) 

an historic occasion (a historic ... is more common) 

(BUT NOT an-housewife- — the first syllable is stressed.) 
A is sometimes pronounced /et/ before a hesitation, when we want to 
emphasise the following word, or when we want to make a contrast with the. 

I think I'll have a [e1| — chocolate ice cream. 

It’s a jer] reason — it's not the only reason. 


articles (6): no article with plural and 
uncountable nouns 


a/an not used 


Plural and uncountable nouns (e.g. cats, wool - see 65.1) cannot normally be 
used with a/an (because a/an has a similar meaning to ‘one’). Instead, we most 
often use no article. 

There were cats in every room. (NOT ...-a-eats-.. .) 

Doctors generally work long hours. He's got very big ears. 

Her coat is made of pure wool. 

What's that? ~ I think it's pepper. 


confusing nouns 


Some nouns that are countable in some other languages are uncountable in 
English (see 148.3 for a list). 
I need information and advice. (NoT .. .-an-information-and-an-advice) 
You've made very good progress. (NOT .. .-a-very-good-progress-) » 
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articles (7): the difference between some/any and no article 67 


And note that we never use a/an with weather or English. 
We're having terrible weather. (NoT .. .-a-terrible-weather-) 


She speaks very good English. (NoT . . .-a-very-good-English:) 


some and any 


Instead of no article, we can sometimes use some or any. 
We met some nice French girls on holiday. 
Have you got any matches? 

For details, see 67. 


the 


Instead of no article, we use the when we want to say 'You and I both know 
which I mean’ (see 64). Compare: 
- I'm working with children. (The hearer doesn't know which ones.) 
How are the children? (= the hearer’s children) 
- We need salt. (= any salt) 
Could you pass the salt? (The hearer can see the salt that is wanted.) 
But we usually use no article, not the, to talk about people, things etc in 
general (see 68). 
Are dogs more intelligent than cats? (NoT .. .-the-dogs-. . .-the-eats) 
Everybody likes music. (NOT . . .-the-musie:) 


For expressions like a coffee, a knowledge of Spanish, see 1484, 6. 


articles (7): the difference between 
some/any and no article 


use with uncountable and plural nouns 


Uncountable and plural nouns can often be used either with some/any or with 
no article. There is not always a great difference of meaning. 

We need (some) cheese. I didn't buy (any) eggs. 
Some is used especially in affirmative sentences; any is more common in 
questions and negatives (for details, see 547). 


some/any or no article? 


We prefer some/any when we are thinking about limited but rather indefinite 
numbers or quantities - when we don't know, care or say exactly how much/ 
many. We prefer no article when we are thinking about unlimited numbers or 
quantities, or not thinking about numbers/quantities at all. Compare: 
— We've planted some roses in the garden. (A limited number; the speaker 
doesn't say how many.) 
I like roses. (No idea of number.) 
— We got talking to some students. (A limited number.) 
Our next-door neighbours are students. (The main idea is classification, not 
number.) 
— I've just bought some books on computing. (A limited number.) 
There were books on the desk, on the floor, on the chairs, ... (A large 
number.) 
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articles (8): talking in general 68 


— Would you like some more rice? (An indefinite amount - as much as the 
listener wants.) 
We need rice, sugar, eggs, butter, beer, and toilet paper. (The speaker is 
thinking just of the things that need to be bought, not of the amounts.) 
— Is there any water in the fridge? (The speaker wants a limited amount.) 
Is there water on the moon? (The interest is in the existence of water, not the 
amount.) 
- This engine hardly uses any petrol. (The interest is in the amount.) 
This engine doesn't use petrol. (The interest is in the type of fuel, not the 
amount.) 
We do not use some/any when it is clear exactly how much/many we are 
talking about. Compare: 
- You've got some great books. 
You've got pretty toes. (A definite number - ten. You've got sorne pretty toes 
would suggest that the speaker is not making it clear how many - 
perhaps six or seven!) 


For details of the difference between some and any, see 547. 
For full details of the uses of some, see 546; for any, see 55. 


articles (8): talking in general 


the does not mean ‘all’ 


We do not use the with uncountable or plural nouns to talk about things in 
general - to talk about all books, all people or all life, for example. The does not 
mean 'all'. Instead, we use no article. Compare: 
— Move the books off that chair and sit down. (= particular books) 
Books are expensive. (Not The-books-are-expensive.) 
— I'm studying the life of Beethoven. - one particular life) 
Life is complicated. (Not The-ife-. .. 
- Where's the cheese? ~I ate it. - Why has the light gone out? 
I love cheese. Nothing can travel faster than light. 
- I've joined the local Dramatic Society. 
It's not always easy to fit in with society. 
- I never really understood the nature of my father's work. 
She's very interested in nature, especially animals and birds. 
- Write your name in the space at the bottom of the page. 
Would you like to travel into space? 
Note that most (meaning ‘the majority of") is used without the. 
Most birds can fly. (Nor The-most-. . .) 
Most of the children got very tired. (Nor The-most-. . .) 


generalisations with singular countable nouns 


Sometimes we talk about things in general by using the with a singular 
countable noun. 

Schools should concentrate more on the child and less on exams. 
This is common with the names of scientific instruments and inventions, and 
musical instruments. 

Life would be quieter without the telephone. 

The violin is more difficult than the piano. > 
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articles (9): the (difficult cases) 69 


We can also generalise by talking about one example of a class, using a/an 
(meaning ‘any’) with a singular countable noun. 

A baby deer can stand as soon as it's born. 

A child needs plenty of love. 

Note that we cannot use a/an in this way when we are generalising about all of 
the members of a group together. 

The tiger is in danger of becoming extinct. (Not A-tiger-is-in-danger-of 
becoming-extinct. The sentence is about the whole tiger family, not about 
individuals.) 

Do you like horses? (Nor De-yeu-like-a-horse?) 


For the use of the + adjective to generalise about groups (e.g. the old, the blind) see 17. 


articles (9): the (difficult cases) 


It is sometimes difficult to know whether or not to use the. For example, we 
use no article to generalise with uncountable and plural words (see 68); but we 
use the to show that the listener/reader knows which people or things we are 
talking about (see 64). Sometimes both these meanings come together, and it 
is difficult to know which form is correct. The grammatical distinctions in this 
area are not very clear; often the same idea can be expressed both with the and 
with no article. The following notes may help. 


groups: nurses or the nurses; railways or the railways? 


When we generalise about members of a group, we usually use no article. But 
if we talk about the group as a whole — as if it was a well-known unit — we are 
more likely to use the. Compare: 
— Nurses mostly work very hard. - Stars vary greatly in size. 

The nurses have never gone on strike. The stars are really bright tonight. 
- Farmers often vote Conservative. 

What has this government done for the farmers? 
- It's difficult for railways to make a profit. (any railways) 

The railways are getting more and more unreliable. (our well-known 

railways) 

This often happens when we talk about nationalities. Compare: 

New Zealanders don't like to be mistaken for Australians. 

The Australians suffered heavy losses in the First World War. 


French painters; the Impressionists 


We are more likely to use the if we are talking about a 'closed' group or class 
with a relatively definite, limited number of members. Compare: 
~ French painters (a large, indefinite group) 
the Impressionists (a particular artistic movement; we know more or less 
who belonged to the group) 
— I9th-century poets 
the Romantic poets (Shelley, Keats, Byron, Wordsworth and a few others) 
— British comprehensive schools 
the British 'Public Schools' (a limited group of expensive high-prestige 
schools) 
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Specialists are likely to use the for groups or classes that they study or know 
about. Compare: 

Metals are mostly shiny. 

Next term we're going to study the metals in detail. 


1960s music; the music of the 1960s 


Some expressions are 'half-general' — in the middle between general and 
particular. If we talk about 1960s music, eighteenth-century history or poverty 
in Britain, we are not talking about all music, history or poverty, but these are 
still rather general ideas (compared with the music we heard last night, the 
history I did at school or the poverty I grew up in). In these 'half-general' 
expressions, we usually use no article. However, the is often used when the 
noun is followed by a limiting, defining phrase, especially one with of. 
Compare: 
- 1960s music - African butterflies 

the music of the 1960s the butterflies of Africa 


physical environment: the town, the sea 


The is used with a number of rather general expressions referring to our 
physical environment - the world around us and its climate. The suggests that 
everybody is familiar with what we are talking about. Examples are: 
the town, the country, the mountains, the sea, the seaside, the wind, the rain, 
the weather, the sunshine, the night. 

My wife likes the seaside, but I prefer the mountains. 

British people talk about the weather a lot. 

I love listening to the wind. 
But note that no article is used with nature, society or space when these have a 
'general' meaning (see 68). 


on the bus; at the hairdresser 


We use the (with a singular countable noun) when we talk about some kinds of 
thing that are part of everybody's lives, like ‘the bus’ or ‘the hairdresser’. In this 
case the bus, for example, does not mean 'one bus that you know about'; we 
use the to suggest that taking a bus is a common experience that we all share. 

I have some of my best ideas when I'm on the bus. 

Most of my friends go to the hairdresser two or three times a month. 

Do you sing in the bath? 

I've stopped reading the newspaper because it's too depressing. 


For similar expressions with no article (e.g. in bed, in hospital), see 70.1. 


She kicked him on the knee; He sat at the side 


We sometimes use the even when it is not exactly clear which of several 

particular persons or things we are talking about. This can happen when there 

are several similar possibilities, and it is unnecessary to be more definite. 
Lying by the side of the road we saw the wheel of a car. 


(NOT ... : 
John Perkins is the son of a rich banker. (who may have more than one son) 
She kicked him on the knee. » 
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The is often used like this with side and wrong. 
I usually sit at the side in church. He's the wrong man for me. 
(on the phone) lm sorry. You've got althe wrong number. 


articles (10): special rules and exceptions 


common expressions without articles 


In some common fixed expressions to do with place, time and movement, 
normally countable nouns are treated as uncountables, without articles. 
Examples are: 
tolatl in/from school! university! college 
to/at/in/into/from church to/in/into/out of bed/prison 
to/in/into/out of hospital (BrE) to/atifrom work 
to/at sea to/in/from town 
at/from home leave home 
leave/start/enter school/university/college 
by day at night 
by car/bus/bicycle/plane/train/tube/boat | on foot 
by radio/phonelletter/mail 
With place nouns, expressions with or without articles may have different 
meanings. Compare: 
— I met her at college. (when we were students) 
I'll meet you at the college. (The college is just a meeting place.) 
— Jane's in hospital. (as a patient) 
I left my coat in the hospital when I was visiting Jane. 
- Who smokes in class? (= ... in the classroom?) 
Who in the class smokes? {= Who is a smoker .. .?) 
In American English, university and hospital are not used without articles. 
She was unhappy at the university. 
Say that again and I'll put you in the hospital. 


double expressions 
Articles are often dropped in double expressions, particularly with 
prepositions. 
with knife and fork on land and sea day after day 
with hat and coat arm in arm husband and wife 
from top to bottom inch by inch 


For cases like the bread and (the) butter, see 178. 


possessive 's 


Nouns lose their articles after possessive 's. 
the coat that belongs to John = John's coat (Not John s-the-eoat or theJohn's 
eoat) 
the economic problems of America = America's economic problems (not the 
Amerieas-ecoenomice-problems) 
But the possessive noun itself may have an article. 
the wife of the boss = the boss's wife 
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noun modifiers 


When a noun modifies another noun, the first noun's article is dropped. 
lessons in how to play the guitar - guitar lessons 
a spot on the sun = a sunspot 


both and all 


We often leave out the after both. 
Both (the) children are good at maths. 
And we often leave out the between all and a number. 
Ail (the) three brothers were arrested. 
We usually leave out the after all in all day, all night, all week, all year, 
all winter and all summer. 
He's been away all week. | I haven't seen her all day. 


kind of etc 


We usually leave out a/an after kind of, sort of, type of,and similar expressions 
(see 551). 

What kind of (a) person is she? 

Have you got a cheaper sort of radio? 

They've developed a new variety of sheep. 


amount and number 


The is dropped after the amount/number of 
I was surprised at the amount of money collected. (NOT . . .-ef-the-money) 
The number of unemployed is rising steadily. 


man and woman 


Unlike other singular countable nouns, man and woman can be used in a 
general sense without articles. 
Man and woman were created equal. 
But we more often use a woman and a man, or men and women. 
A woman without a man is like a fish without a bicycle. (old feminist joke) 
Men and women have similar abilities and needs. 
Man is also commonly used to mean 'the human race', though many people 
regard this usage as sexist and prefer to avoid it (see 222.6). 
How did Man first discover fire? 


days, months and seasons 


We drop the when we mean 'the day/month before or after this one'. 

Where were you last Saturday? See you on Thursday. 

I was away in April. We're moving next September. 
To talk about the seasons in general, we can say spring or the spring, summer 
or the summer, etc. There is little difference. 

Rome is lovely in (the) spring. I like (the) winter best. 
When we are talking about particular springs, summers etc, we are more likely 
to use the. 

I worked very hard in the summer that year. » 
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articles (10): special rules and exceptions 70 


musical instruments 


We often use the + singular when we talk about musical instruments in 
general, or about playing musical instruments. 

The violin is really difficult. Who's that on the piano? 
But the is often dropped when talking about jazz or pop, and sometimes when 
talking about classical music. 

This recording was made with Miles Davis on trumpet. 

She studied oboe and saxophone at the Royal Academy of Music. 


(the) radio, (the) cinema, (the) theatre and television 


When we talk about our use of these forms of entertainment, we generally say 
the radio, the cinema, the theatre, but television or TV. 
I always listen to the radio while I'm driving. 
It was a great treat to go to the cinema or the theatre when I was a child. 
What's on TV? 
The is often dropped in all four cases when we talk about these institutions as 
art forms or professions. 
Cinema is different from theatre in several ways. 
He's worked in radio and television all his life. 


jobs and positions 


The is not used in titles like Queen Elizabeth, President Lincoln. Compare: 
Queen Elizabeth had dinner with President Kennedy. 
The Queen had dinner with the President. 
And the is not usually used in the complement of a sentence, when we say that 
somebody has or gains a unique position (the only one in the organisation). 
Compare: 
— They appointed him Head Librarian. - He was elected President in 1879. 
Where's the librarian? I want to see the President. 


exclamations 
We use a/an with singular countable nouns in exclamations after What. 


What a lovely dress! (Not What-lovely-dress!) 
Note that a/an cannot be used in exclamations with uncountable nouns. 


What nonsense! (NOT WÀat-a-nonsense!) 
What luck! 


ilinesses 


The names of illnesses and pains are usually uncountable, with no article, in 
standard British English (for more details, see 148.7). 

Have you had appendicitis? Ive got toothache again. 
Alan is used in a few cases such as a cold, a headache. 


I've got a horrible cold. Have you got a headache? 
The can be used informally with a few common illnesses. 
I think I’ve got (the) flu. She's never had (the) measles. 


American usage is different in some cases. 
I've got a toothache / an earache / a backache / a stomachache. (BrE I've got 
toothache/earache etc) 
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parts of the body etc 


When talking about parts of someone's body, or about their possessions, we 
usually use possessives, not the. 
Katy broke her arm climbing. (Not Katy-broke-the-arm-elimbing.) 
He stood in the doorway, his coat over his arm. (NOT ...-the-eoat-over-the 
arm-) 
But the is common after prepositions, especially when we are talking about 
blows, pains and other things that often happen to parts of people's bodies. 
She hit him in the stomach. He was shot in the leg. 
Can't you look me in the eye? 


measurements 


Note the use of the in measuring expressions beginning with by. 

Do you sell eggs by the kilo or by the dozen? 

He sits watching TV by the hour. Can I pay by the month? 
Alan is used to relate one measuring unit to another. 

sixty pence a kilo thirty miles an hour twice a week 


place names 


We use the with these kinds of place names: 
seas (the Atlantic) 
mountain groups (the Himalayas) 
island groups (the West Indies) 
rivers (the Rhine) 
deserts (the Sahara) 
most hotels (the Grand Hotel) 
most cinemas and theatres (the Odeon; the Playhouse) 
most museums and art galleries (the British Museum; the Frick) 
We usually use no article with: 
e continents, countries, states, counties, departments etc (Africa, Brazil, 
Texas, Berkshire, Westphalia) 
e towns (Oxford) 
e streets (New Street, Willow Road) 
e lakes (Lake Michigan) 
Exceptions: places whose name is (or contains) a common noun like republic, 
state, union (e.g. the People's Republic of China, the United Kingdom, the 
United States). 
Note also the Netherlands, and its seat of government The Hague. 
The is unusual in the titles of the principal public buildings and organisations 
of a town, when the title begins with the town name. 
Oxford University (NoT the-Oxford-University) 
Hull Station (Not the-Huil-Station) 
Salisbury Cathedral Manchester City Council 
Birmingham Airport Cheltenham Football Club 
With the names of less important institutions, usage varies. 
(The) East Oxford Community Centre. (The) Newbury School of English. 
Names of single mountains vary. Most have no article. 
Everest Kilimanjaro Snowdon Table Mountain 
But definite articles are usually translated in the English versions of European 
mountain names, except those beginning Le Mont. > 
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The Meije (= La Meije The Matterhorn (= Das Matterhorn) 
BUT Mont Blanc (Not the-Mont-Blanc) 


newspapers and magazines 


The names of newspapers usually have the. 
The Times The Washington Post 

The names of magazines do not always have the. 
New Scientist 


abbreviated styles 
We usually leave out articles in abbreviated styles (see 1). 


newspaper headlines MAN KILLED ON MOUNTAIN 
headings Introduction Chapter 2 Section B 
picture captions Mother and child 
notices, posters etc SUPER CINEMA, RITZ HOTEL 
instructions Open packet at other end. 
numbering and Go through door A. 

labelling Control to Car 27: can you hear me? 

Turn to page 26. (NoT .. .-the-page-26:) 

dictionary entries palm inner surface of hand ... 
lists take car to garage; pay phone bill; ... 
notes J thinks company needs new office 


For articles with abbreviations (NATO, the USA), see 2.2-3. 

For the in double comparatives (the more, the better), see 139.5. 
For a with few and little, see 329. 

For a with hundred, thousand etc, see 389.11. 

For the blind etc, see 17.1. 

For the Japanese etc, see 17.2. 

For next and the next, see 375; for last and the last, see 314. 
For the instead of enough, see 187.8. 

For another two days, a good three weeks etc, see 532.6. 


as and though: special word order 


adjective/adverb/noun + as + clause 


As and though can be used in a special structure after an adjective, adverb or 
noun. In this case they both mean ‘although’, and suggest an emphatic 
contrast. (In AmE only as is normally used like this; though is unusual.) 
Cold as/though it was, we went out. (= Although it was very cold, ...) 
Bravely as/though they fought, they had no chance of winning. 
Much as/though I respect your point of view, I can’t agree. 
Strange though it may seem, I don't like watching cricket. 
Scot though she was, she supported the English team. 
Occasionally as can be used in this structure to mean 'because'. 
Tired as she was, I decided not to disturb her. 
In American English, as ... as is common. 
As cold as it was, we went out. 


For the word order in structures like / did as good a job as 1 could, see 14. 
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as, because, since and for 


All four of these words can be used to refer to the reason for something. (For 
as, since and for referring to time, see 73, 208 and 522.) They are not used in the 
same way. 


as and since 


As and since are used when the reason is already known to the listener/reader, 
or when it is not the most important part of the sentence. As- and since-clauses 
often come at the beginning of sentences. 

As it’s raining again, we'll have to stay at home. 

Since he had not paid his bill, his electricity was cut off. 
As- and since-clauses are relatively formal; in an informal style, the same ideas 
are often expressed with so. 

It's raining again, so we'll have to stay at home. 


because 


Because puts more emphasis on the reason, and most often introduces new 
information which is not known to the listener/reader. 
Because I was ill for six months, 1 lost my job. 
When the reason is the most important part of the sentence, the because- 
clause usually comes at the end. It can also stand alone. Since and as cannot be 
used like this. 
Why am I leaving? I'm leaving because I'm fed up! 
(NOT ...-Frmdeaving-asisince-T m-fed-up!) 
Why are you laughing? ~ Because you look so funny. 
A because-clause can be used to say how one knows something. 
You didn't tell me the truth, because I found the money in your room. 
(=... I know because I found .. .) 


For more information about because, see 94. 


for 


For introduces new information, but suggests that the reason is given as an 
afterthought. A for-clause could almost be in brackets. For-clauses never come 
at the beginning of sentences, and cannot stand alone. For, used in this sense, 
is most common in a formal written style. 

I decided to stop and have lunch - for I was feeling hungry. 


as, when and while: simultaneous events 


To talk about actions or situations that take place at the same time, we can use 
as, when or while. There are some differences. 


‘backgrounds’: as, when or while 


We can use all three words to introduce a longer 'background' action or 
situation, which is/was going on when something else happens/happened. 
As I was walking down the street I saw Joe driving a Porsche. 
The telephone always rings when you are having a bath. 
While they were playing cards, somebody broke into the house. > 
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As-, when- and while-clauses can go at the beginning or end of sentences, but 
as-clauses usually introduce less important information, and most often go at 
the beginning. 
A progressive tense is usually used for the longer 'background' action or 
situation (was walking; are having; were playing). But as and while can be used 
with a simple tense, especially with a 'state' verb like sit, lie, or grow. 

As I sat reading the paper, the door burst open. 


simultaneous long actions: while; as 


We usually use while to say that two longer actions or situations go/went on at 
the same time. We can use progressive or simple tenses. 
While you were reading the paper, I was working. 
John cooked supper while I watched TV. 
As is used (with simple tenses) to talk about two situations which develop or 
change together. 
As I get older I get more optimistic. 
We prefer when to refer to ages and periods of life. 
When I was a child we lived in London. (Nov As/While-I-was-a-child-. . .) 
His parents died when he was twelve. (Not .. .-4thile-he-was-tweive-) 


simultaneous short actions: (just) as; (just) when 


We usually use (just) as to say that two short actions or events happen/ 
happened at the same time. 

As I opened my eyes I heard a strange voice. 

Mary always arrives just as I start work. 
(ust) when is also possible. 

I thought of it just when you opened your mouth. 


reduced clauses with when and while 


It is often possible to leave out subject + be after when (especially when it 
means 'whenever?), and after while. This is rather formal. 
Don't forget to signal when turning right. 


(= ... when you are turning right.) 
Climb when ready. 
(=... when you are ready.) 


While in Germany, he got to know a family of musicians. 
(= While he was .. .) 


Note that as is usually pronounced /a2/ (see 616). 
For other uses of as, when and while, see the Index. 


as if and as though; like 


meaning 


As if and as though are both used to say what a situation seems like. They can 
refer to something that we think may be true. 

It looks as iffthough it's going to rain. 

It sounds as if'though John's going to change his job. 
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They can also be used to talk about things which we know are not true. 
I feel as ifithough I'm dying. 
She was acting as ifithough she was in charge. 


tenses 


When we talk about things which we know are not true, we can use a past 
tense with a present meaning after as if/ though. This emphasises the meaning 
of unreality. Compare: 
— She looks as if she is rich. (Perhaps she is.) 

He talks as if he was rich. (But he is definitely not.) 
—- You look as though you know each other. 

Why is he looking at me as though he knew me? I've never seen him béfore. 
In a formal style, were can be used instead of was in an 'unreal' comparison. 
This is common in American English. 

He talks as if he were rich. 


like meaning 'as if/though' 


Like is often used in the same way as as if/ though, especially in an informal 
style. This used to be typically AmE, but it is now common in BrE. 

It seems like it's going to rain. 

He sat there smiling like it was his birthday. 


For the difference between like and as, see 326. 


as long as 


tenses 


After as long as, we use a present tense to express a future idea. 
I'll remember that day as long as I live. (Not . . .-as-leng-as-i-wilHive:) 


For other conjunctions which are used in this way, see 580. 


conditions 


As/so long as is often used to state conditions. 
You can take my car asíso long as you drive carefully. 
(=... on condition that you drive carefully.) 


emphatic use 
Before a number, as long as can be used to suggest great length. 
These meetings can last as long as four hours. 


For a similar use of as much/many as, see 136.6 


as such 


Not ... as such is used to say that something is not exactly what has been 
suggested. 
So you went to Japan on holiday?~ Well, not a holiday as such — I went on 
business. But I managed quite a lot of sightseeing. 
I'm not a teacher as such, but I've taught English to some of my friends. » 
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as usual 


Note that in this expression we use the adjective usual, not the adverb usually. 
The train's late, as usual. (NOT .. .-as-usually.) 


as well as 


meaning 


As well as has a similar meaning to ‘not only ... but also’. 
She's got a goat, as well as five cats and three dogs. 
He's clever as well as nice. (= He's not only nice, but also clever.) 
She works in television as well as writing children's books. 
When some information is already known to the listener/reader, we put this 
with as well as. 
As well as birds, some mammals can fly. (NoT Birds-ean-fiy.-as-well-as-some 
mammals.) 
They speak French in parts of Italy as well as France. (Not They-speak 
Freneh-in-France-as-wel-as-parts-of Healy.) 


verbs after as well as 


When we put a verb after as well as, we most often use the -ing form. 
Smoking is dangerous, as well as making you smell bad. (NOT . . .-as-wellas-it 


=) 
As well as breaking his leg, he hurt his arm. (Not . . .-as-well-as-he-broke-his 
leg-...) 
After an infinitive in the main clause, an infinitive without to is possible. 
I have to feed the animals as well as look after the children. 
Note the difference between: 
She sings as well as playing the piano. 
(= She not only plays, but also sings.) 
She sings as well as she plays the piano. 
(= Her singing is as good as her playing.) 


For as well, also and too, see 46-47. 


ask 


ask and ask for 


Ask for. ask somebody to give something 
Ask without for: ask somebody to tell something. 


Compare: 
- Don't ask me for money. (NOT Berct-ask-me-mortey.) 
Don't ask me my name. 
(More common than Don't ask me for my name.) 
— Ask for the menu. 
Ask the price. 
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Ask is sometimes used without for when talking about asking for sums of 
money, especially in connection with buying, selling and renting. 

They're asking £500 a month rent. 

How much is the car? — I'm asking fifteen hundred. 
Note also the expressions ask a lot of somebody, ask too much of somebody, 
ask a favour of somebody and ask (for) permission. 


infinitive structures 
We can use infinitive structures after ask (see 282—283). 
ask + infinitive 
I asked to go home.(= 1 asked permission to go home.) 


ask + object + infinitive 
I asked John to go home. (= I told John I would like him to go home.) 


ask + for + object + infinitive 
I asked for the children to have extra milk. 
I asked for the parcel to be sent to my home address. 
Note the difference between these two sentences: 
I asked John to go home. (1 wanted John to go home.) 
I asked John if I could go home. (I wanted to go home myself.) 


at/in and to 


the difference 


At and in are generally used for position (for the difference, see 81); to is used 
for movement or direction. Compare: 
- He works at the market. ~ My father lives in Canada. 

He gets to the market by bike. I go to Canada to see him whenever I can. 


expressions of purpose 


If we mention the purpose of a movement before we mention the destination, 
we usually use at/in before the place. Compare: 
- Let's go to Marcel's for coffee. 

Let's go and have coffee at Marcel's. (Not Eet's-go-and-have-eoffee-to-Mareels.) 
— I went to Canada to see my father. 


I went to see my father in Canada. (NoT fivent-te-see-my father-to-Canada.) 
targets 


After some verbs, at is used with the 'target' of a perception or non-verbal 
communication. Common examples are look, smile, wave, frown. 

Why are you looking at her like that? 

Because she smiled at me. 
Át is also used after some verbs referring to attacks or aggressive behaviour. 
Common examples are shoot, laugh, throw, shout and point. 

It's a strange feeling to have somebody shoot at you. 

If you can't laugh at yourself, who can you laugh at? 

Stop throwing stones at the cat, darling. 

You don't need to shout at me. 

In my dream, everybody was pointing at me and laughing. » 
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Throw to, shout to and point to are used when there is no idea of attack. 
Please do not throw food to the animals. 
Could you shout to Phil and tell him it's breakfast time? 
‘The train's late again,’ she said, pointing to the timetable. 

Arrive is generally followed by at or in; never by to. 
We should arrive at Pat's in time for lunch. (NoT .. .-arrive-to-Pat's-. . .) 
When did you arrive in New Zealand? (NoT .. .-to-Netw-Zealand?) 


For in and into, see 269. 


at, on and in: place 


at 


At is used to talk about position at a point. 
It's very hot at the centre of the earth. 
Turn right at the next corner. 
Sometimes we use at with a larger place, if we just think of this as a point: a 
stage on a journey or a meeting place, for example. Compare: 
- The plane stops for an hour at Frankfurt. (a point on a journey) 
She lives in Frankfurt. (somebody's home) 
— Let's meet at the club. (a meeting point) 
It was warm and comfortable in the club. (a place to spend time) 
We very often use at before the name of a building, when we are thinking not 
of the building itself but of the activity that happens there. 
There's a good film at the cinema in Market Street. 
Eat at the Steak House — best food in town. 
Sorry I didn't phone last night — I was at the theatre. 
At is particularly common with proper names used for buildings or 
organisations. Compare: 
— I first met your father at/in Harrods. 
I first met your father in a shop. 
- She works at Legal and General Insurance. 
She works in a big insurance company. 
At is used to say where people study. 
He's at the London School of Economics. 
We use at with the name of a city to talk about the city's university. Compare: 
He's a student at Oxford. He lives in Cambridge. 
At is also used before the names of group activities. 
ata party ata meeting ata concert 
at a lecture at the match 


on 


On is used to talk about position on a line (for example a road or a river). 
His house is on the way from Aberdeen to Dundee. 
Stratford is on the river Avon. 

But in is used for the position of things which form part of the line. 
There's a misprint in line 6 on page 22. 
Who's the good-looking boy in the sixth row? 
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On is used for position on a surface. 
Hurry up — supper's on the table! 
That picture would look better on the other wall. 
There's a big spider on the ceiling. 
On can mean ‘attached to’. 
Why do you wear that ring on your first finger? 
There aren't many apples on the tree this year. 
On is also used for position by a lake or sea. 
Bowness is on Lake Windermere. 
Southend-on-Sea 


in 
In is used for position inside large areas, and in three-dimensional space 
(when something is surrounded on all sides). 

I don't think he's in his office. Let's go for a walk in the woods. 


She grew up in Swaziland. I last saw her in the car park. 
He lived in the desert for three years. 


public transport 


We use on (and off) to talk about travel using public transport (buses, trains, 
planes and boats), as well as (motor)cycles and horses. 

There's no room on the bus; let's get off again. 

He's arriving on the 3.15 train. (Not .. .-in/with-the-3-15-train:) 

We're booked on flight 604. 

It took five days to cross the Atlantic on the Queen Elizabeth. 

I'll go down to the shop on my bike. 
But we use in and out (of) to talk about cars and small private planes and 
boats. 

She came in a taxi. 

He fell into the river when he was getting out of his canoe. 


arrive 
We generally use at (not to) after arrive; in is used before very large Em 


He arrives at the airport at 15.30. (Nor He-arrives-to-the-airport-. . . 


What time do we arrive in New York? 


addresses 


We generally use at to talk about addresses. 
Are you still at the same address? 
She lives at 73 Albert Street. 
We use in (AmE on) if we just give the name of the street. 
She lives in Albert Street. 
We use on for the number of the floor. 
She lives in a flat on the third floor. 
At can be used with a possessive to mean 'at somebody's house or shop'. 
Where's Jane? ~ She's round at Pat's. 
You're always at the hairdresser's. » 
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special expressions 


Note these expressions: 
in/at church at homelwork . in/at school/college in a picture 
in the sky — intherain inatent ina hat 
The map is on page 32. (BUT I opened the book at page 32.) 
in bed / (the) hospital / prison ona farm working on the railway 


Note that at is usually pronounced /at/, not /aet/ (see 616). 
For the difference between at/ in and to, see 80. 
For smile at, shoot at etc, see 80.3. 


at, on and in: time 


at * clock time at + weekend, public holiday 
in + part of day in * longer period 
on + particular day 


clock times: at 


I usually get up at six o'clock. 
I'll meet you at 4.15. Phone me at lunch time. 

At is usually left out before what time in an informal style (see paragraph 7). 
What time does your train leave? 


parts of the day: in 


I work best in the morning. three o'clock in the afternoon 
We usually go out in the evening. 
Note the difference between in the night (mostly used to mean 'during one 
particular night’) and at night (= during any night). Compare: 
I had to get up in the night. 
I often work at night. 
In an informal style, we sometimes use plurals (days etc) with no preposition. 
Would you rather work days or nights? 
We use on if we say which morning/afternoon etc we are talking about, or if we 
describe the morning/afternoon etc. 
See you on Monday morning. 
We met on a cold afternoon in early spring. 


days: on 
I'll ring you on Tuesday. My birthday's on March 21st. 
They're having a party on Christmas Day. 

In an informal style we sometimes leave out on. 
I'm seeing her Sunday morning. 

We use plurals (Sundays, Mondays etc) to talk about repeated actions. 
We usually go and see Granny on Sundays. 
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4 public holidays and weekends: at 


We use at to talk about the whole of the holidays at Christmas, New Year, 
Easter and Thanksgiving (AmE). 
We're having the roof repaired at Easter. 
But we use on to talk about one day of the holiday. 
Come and see us on Christmas Day. 
What are you doing on Easter Monday? 
British people say at the weekend; Americans use on. 
What did you do at the weekend? 


5 longer periods: in 
It happened in the week after Christmas. 


I was born in March. Kent is beautiful in spring. 
Our house was built in the 15th century. He died in 1616. 


6 other uses of in 


In can also be used to say how soon something will happen, and to say how 
long something takes to happen. 
Ask me again in three or four days. 
I can run 200 metres in about 30 seconds. 
The expression in ...'s time is used to say how soon something will happen, 
not how long something takes. Compare: 
I'll see you again in a month's time. — It'll be ready in three weeks’ time. 
He wrote the book in a month. (NOT ...-in-a-m month s-time:) 
In American English, in can be used in negative sentences, like for, to talk 
about periods up to the present. 
I haven't seen her in years. 


7 expressions with no preposition 


At/on/in are not normally used in expressions of time before next, last, this, 
that (sometimes), one, any (in an informal style), each, every, some, all. 

See you next week. Come any time. 

Are you free this morning? I didn't feel very well that week. 

I'm at home every evening. Let's meet one day. 

We stayed ail day. 
These prepositions are not normally used, either, before yesterday, the day 
before yesterday, tomorrow or the day after tomorrow. 

What are you doing the day after tomorrow? 
And prepositions are usually dropped in questions beginning What/Which + 
expression of time, and in answers which only contain an expression of time. 

What day is the meeting? 

Which week did you say you're on holiday? 

What time are you leaving? ~ Eight o'clock. 


Note that at is usually pronounced /at/, not /zet/ (see 616). 
For the difference between in and during, see 168. 
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at all 


at all with a negative 


We often use at all to emphasise a negative idea. 
I didn't understand anything at all. (= I didn't understand even a little.) 
She was hardly frightened at all. 


questions etc 


At all can also be used in questions, and with ‘non-affirmative’ words like 
if, ever and any. 

Do you play poker at all? (= ... even a little?) 

He'll come before supper if he comes at all. 

You can come whenever you like — any time at all. 


Not at all 


The expression Not at all is used (especially in British English) as a rather 
formal answer to Thank you (see 545.19) and to Do you mind if ...? (see 351). 


at first and first 


We use at first to talk about the beginning of a situation, to make a contrast 
with something different that happens/happened later. At first... is often 
followed by but. 
At first they were very happy, but then things started going wrong. 
The work was hard at first, but I got used to it. 
In other cases, we usually prefer first. 
That's mine - I saw it first! (NOT .. .4-saw-it-at-first:) 
We lived there when we were first married. (=... in the early days of our 
Marriage.) (NOT . 
First, I want to talk about the history of the problem; then I'll outline the 
situation today; and then we'll discuss possible solutions. (Not At-first d 
went-te-ctalk-. . .) 


Note that at last is not the opposite of at first - see 204. 
For first(ly) as a discourse marker, see also 157.10. 


auxiliary verbs 


the need for auxiliary verbs 


In English sentences, a lot of important meanings are expressed by the verb 

phrase - for example questioning, negation, time, completion, continuation, 
repetition, willingness, possibility, obligation. But English verbs do not have 

many different forms: the maximum (except for be) is five (e.g. see, sees, seeing, 
saw, seen). So to express all these meanings, ‘auxiliary’ (or ‘helping’) verbs are 
added to other verbs. There are two groups. 
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be, do and have 


Be is added to other verbs to make progressive and passive forms. 

Is it raining? She was imprisoned for three years. 
Do is used to make questions, negatives and emphatic forms of non-auxiliary 
verbs. 


Do you smoke? It didn't matter. Do come in. 
Have is used to make perfect forms. 
What have you done? I realised that I hadn't turned the lights off. 


See the Index for details of entries on these forms and their uses, and on 
non-auxiliary uses of be, do and have. 


modal auxiliary verbs 


The verbs will, shall, would, should, can, could, may, might, must and ought 
are usually called ‘modal auxiliary verbs’. They are used with other verbs to 
add various meanings, mostly to do with certainty or obligation. 

She may be on holiday. 

You must write to Uncle Arthur. 
For details, see 353-354 and the entries for each verb. 


other verb + verb structures 


Other verbs (e.g. seem) which are used in verb + verb structures are not usually 
called 'auxiliary verbs'. One important difference is grammatical. In auxiliary 
verb structures, questions and negatives are made without do; in other verb + 
verb structures the auxiliary do has to be added to the first verb. Compare: 


— She ought to understand. - He is swimming. 
Ought she to understand? He is not swimming 
~ She seems to understand. — He likes swimming. 
Does she seem to understand? He doesn't like swimming. 


(a)wake and (a)waken 


Wake is the most common of these four verbs. It can mean 'stop sleeping' or 
'make (somebody else) stop sleeping'. It is often followed by up, especially 
when it means ‘stop sleeping’. 

I woke up three times in the night. 

Wake up! It’s time to go to work. (Not Wake. ..) 

Could you wake me (up) at half past six? 
Waken is a more literary alternative to wake (up). 

The princess did not waken for a hundred years. 

Then the prince wakened her with a kiss. 
Awake and awaken are also rather literary words. They can be used to mean 
‘wake (up)’, but are more often used figuratively, to talk not about waking from 
sleep, but about the waking of emotions, understanding etc. 

I slowly awoke to the danger that threatened me. 

At first I paid little attention, but slowly my interest awoke. 

The smell of her perfume awakened the gipsy's desire. > 
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awake and asleep (adjectives) 


In informal British English the adjectives awake and asleep are more common 
in predicative position (after be) than the verb forms waking and sleeping. 
Is the baby awake yet? You were asleep at ten o'clock. 


back and again 


Back and again can be used with similar meanings, but there are some 
differences. 


back with a verb 


With a verb, we use back to suggest a return to an earlier situation, a 
movement in the opposite direction to an earlier movement, and similar ideas. 
Again is not normally used in this way with a verb. 
Give me my watch back. (Nor Give-me-my-watch-again.) 
I'm taking this meat back to the shop. (Nor Frre-taking-this-meat-to-the-shop 
again.) 


again with a verb 


With a verb, again usually suggests repetition. Compare: 
- That was lovely. Can you play it again? 
When I've recorded your voice l'il play it back. 
- Eric was really bad-mannered. I'm never going to invite him again. 
She comes to our parties but she never invites us back. 
- I don't think he got your letter. You'd better write again. 
If I write to you, will you write back? 
Note the difference between sell back (to the same person) and sell again. 
The bike you sold me is too small. Can I sell it back to you? 
If we buy this house and then have to move somewhere else, how easy will it 
be to sell it again? 


cases when back is not used 


When the verb itself already expresses the idea of 'return to an earlier 
situation’ or ‘movement in the opposite direction’, back is not generally used. 
Stefan can never return to his country. (More natural than Stefan can never 
return back ...) 
Who opened the window? Could you close it, please? (Nor . . .-elose-it- 
baek-. . .) 
However, again can be used to emphasise the idea of 'retum'. 
Stefan can never return to his country again. 
Who opened the window? Could you close it again, please? 


adverb particles etc 


With adverb particles and prepositional phrases, we can use both back and 
again to suggest 'retum to an earlier situation’ etc. 

I stood up, and then I sat (back) down (again). 

He tasted the apple and spat it (back) out (again). 

Go (back) to sleep (again). 

I'll be (back) in the office (again) on Monday. 
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ring/call back 


Note that ring back (BrE only) and call back can be used to mean both 'return 
a phone call' and 'repeat a phone call'. 

She's not here just now. —- Ask her to ring me back. (= return my call) 

I haven't got time to talk now. ~ OK, I'll ring back later. (= ring again) 


word order 


Back is an adverb particle (see 20), and can usually go between a verb and its 
object, unless this is a pronoun (see 599.4). Again cannot. 
Take back your money — I don't want it. (or Take your money — -) 


Count the money again, please. (Not Count-again-the-money-. . . 


For other uses of back and again, see a good dictionary. 


bath and bathe 


bath 
Pronunciation: bath /ba:0/ bathing /'ba:0rg/ bathed /ba:0t/ 


This verb is not used in American English. 

It can have an object. 
It's your turn to bath the baby. 

And it can be used to mean ‘bath oneself’. 
I don't think he baths very often. 

This use is rather formal; people more often say kavel take a bath. 
I'm feeling hot and sticky; 1 think I'll have a bath. 


bathe 
Pronunciation: bathe /be16/ bathing /‘be1é1n/ bathed |be1ód/ 


Bathe is the American equivalent of bath. (Take a bath is also common.) 
It’s your turn to bathe the baby. (AmE) 
I always bathe before I go to bed. (AmE) (oR... take a bath) 
Bathe can also be used (in both British and American English) to talk about 
putting water on a part of the body that hurts (for instance sore eyes). 
Your eyes are very red — you ought to bathe them. 
And bathe can be used (in British English only) to mean 'swim for pleasure'. 
NO BATHING FROM THIS BEACH 
This use is rather formal; people more often say have a swim, go for a swim, 
go swimming or just swim. 
Let's go for a swim in the river. 


be: progressive forms 


I am being | you are being etc + adjective/noun 


We can use this structure to talk about actions and behaviour, but not usually 
to talk about feelings. Compare: 
- You're being stupid. (= You're doing stupid things.) 

I was being very careful. (= 1 was doing something carefully.) » 
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Who's being a silly baby, then? 
— I'm happy just now. (NoT 


Tm-being-happy just-now.) 
I was depressed when you phoned. (Nor Hwas-being-depressed-. . . 


Note the difference between He's being sick (BrE = He's vomiting — binds 
food up from the stomach) and He's sick (- He's ill). 


For the use of am being etc in passive verb forms, see 412.2. 


be with auxiliary do 


Normally, be is used without the auxiliary do. 

I'm not often sick. (Nor -dorrt-often-be-sick.) 
But do is used to make negative imperative sentences with be (when we tell 
somebody not to do something). 


Don't be silly! Don't be such a nuisance! 
And do be can begin emphatic imperatives. 
Do be careful! Do be quiet, for God's sake! 


In an informal style, people sometimes use do with be in one or two other 
structures which have a similar meaning to imperative sentences. 

Why don't you be a good boy and sit down? 

If you don't be quiet you'll go straight to bed. 


For other auxiliary uses of do, see 159. 


be + infinitive: | am to ..., you are to... etc 


plans and arrangements: He is to visit Nigeria 


We use this structure in a formal style to talk about official and other plans and 
arrangements. 
The President is to visit Nigeria next month. 
We are to get a 10 per cent wage rise in June. 
I felt nervous because I was soon to leave home for the first time. 
A perfect infinitive can be used to show that a planned event did not happen. 
I was to have started work last week, but I changed my mind. 


‘fate’: We were to meet again 


Another use is to talk about things which are/were ‘hidden in the future’, fated 
to happen. 
I thought we were saying goodbye for ever. But we were to meet again, many 
years later, under very strange circumstances. 


pre-conditions: /f we are to get there in time... 


The structure is common in if-clauses, when the main clause expresses a 
pre-condition — something that must happen first if something else is to 
happen. 

If we are to get there by lunchtime we had better hurry. 

He knew he would have to work hard if he was to pass his exam. 
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4 orders: You are to do your homework 


92 


The structure is used to give orders, often by parents speaking to children. 
You are to do your homework before you watch TV. 
She can go to the party, but she's not to be back late. 


be + passive infinitive: /t is not to be removed 
Be + passive infinitive is often used in notices and instructions. 
amlarelis (not) to be + past participle 


This cover is not to be removed. 
Sometimes only the passive infinitive is used. 
To be taken three times a day after meals. (on a medicine bottle) 
Some other common expressions with be + passive infinitive: 
There's nothing to be done. She was nowhere to be found. 
I looked out of the window, but there was nothing to be seen. 


tenses 
Note that this structure exists only in present and past tenses. We cannot say 


that somebody Aas-been-to-go somewhere, or will/must-be-to-go somewhere. 
Participle structures (being-to-go) are not possible either. 


For other ways of talking about the future, see 211-221. 


be and have 


physical conditions: hunger, thirst etc 


To talk about experiencing hunger, thirst, heat, cold and certain other 
common physical conditions, we normally use be (or feel) * adjective, 
not have + noun. Note the following expressions: 

be hungry (NoT haeve-hunger) be thirsty be warm 

be hot becold be sleepy be afraid 
Note also: 

be right be wrong be lucky 


age, height, weight, size and colour 
Be is also used to talk about age, height, length, weight, size, shape and colour. 


Im nearly thirty. (NOT Hiave-nearly-thirty.) 


She is nearly my age. He is six feet tall. 
I wish I was ten kilos lighter. What size are your shoes? 
The room is ten metres long. What colour are his eyes? 


She is the same height as her father. 
Be heavy is not usually used in measuring expressions. 


It weighs 37 kilos. (Not 1ts-37-ilos-heavy.) 


For have in expressions like have a bath, have a drink, have a walk, see 236. 
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beat and win 


You can win (in) a game, a race, a battle, an argument etc, and you can win a 
prize, money etc. You can beat a person that you are playing/arguing/fighting 
etc against. Compare: 
My girlfriend usually wins when we play poker. 
My girlfriend beat me at poker the first time we played. (Nor My-girlfriend 
won-me-at-poker-. . .) 
Both verbs are irregular: 
beat — beat — beaten win — won — won 


because 


because and because of 


Because is a conjunction. It is used at the beginning of a clause, before a 
subject and verb. Because of is a two-word preposition, used before a noun or a 
pronoun. Compare: 
- We were late because it rained. (NOT ... H-rained.) 

We were late because of the rain. (NOT . . .-beeause-the-rain-) 
- I'm happy because I met you. 

I'm happy because of you. 


position of because-clauses 


Because and its clause can go after or before the main clause. 

I finished early because I worked fast. 

Because I worked fast, I finished early. 
Because-clauses can sometimes stand alone, especially as answers or after 
hesitations. 

Why are you crying? ~ Because John and I have had a row. 

I don't think I'll go to the party ... Because I'm feeling a bit tired. 


just because ... (it) doesn't mean... 


This is quite a common structure in informal speech. 
Just because you're older than me (it) doesn't mean you can do what 
you like. 
Just because I'm your brother (it) doesn't mean you can keep asking me 


for money. 


For because after reason, see 492. 
For the differences between because, as, since and for, see 72. 


been meaning 'come' or 'gone' 


Been is often used as a past participle of come and go. 
Granny has been to see us twice since Christmas. 
I haven't been to the theatre for ages. 
Have you ever been to Northern Ireland? 
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Note that been is only used for completed visits. Compare: 
- The postman's already been. (He has come and gone away again.) 
Jane's come, so we can start work. (She has come and is still here.) 
— Ive been to London three times this week. 
Where's Lucy? ~ She's gone to London. 


For be gone, see 229. 


before: adverb 


‘at any time before now/then' 


We can use before to mean 'at any time before now'. In British English, a 
present perfect tense is normally used. 

I think I've seen this film before. Have you ever been here before? 
Before can also mean ‘at any time before then - before the past moment that 
we are talking about'. In this case a past perfect tense is used. 

She realised that she had seen him before. 


counting back from a past time: eight years before 


We also use before after a time expression to 'count back' from a past moment 
— to say how much earlier something else had happened. A past perfect tense 
is normally used. 
When I went back to the town that I had left eight years d everything 
was different. (NOT . 
To count back from the present, we use ago, not before (see "m 33). 


I left school four years ago. (NOT .. .-four-years-before / before four-years) 
before, before that and first 


Before is not generally used alone to mean ‘first’ or ‘before that happens". 
Instead we use first or before that. 
I want to get married one day. But before that / first, I want to travel. 


(NOT ...-But-before,-T-want-to-travel.) 


For the difference between before and ever, see 191. 
For before as a conjunction and preposition, see 97-98. 


before: conjunction 


before + clause, + clause 
clause + before + clause 


position of before-clause 


Before can join one clause to another. Compare: 

Before I have breakfast, I spend half an hour doing physical exercises. 

I prefer to do my exercises before I have breakfast. 
(In both sentences, the speaker does exercises first and then has breakfast. In 
the second example, the before-ciause is given more importance because it 
comes at the end. Note the comma in the first example.) 

Before he did military service, he went to university. 

(He went to university first.) > 
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He did military service before he went to university. 
(He did military service first.) 


present tense with future meaning 
With before, we use a present tense if the meaning is future (see 580). 


I'll telephone you before I come. (NoT .. .-befere-I3will-ceme:) 
perfect tenses 


In clauses with before, we often use present perfect and past perfect tenses to 
emphasise the idea of completion. 
You can't go home before I've signed the letters. (= ... before the moment 
when I have completed the letters.) 
He went out before I had finished my sentence. (= ... before the moment 
when I had completed my sentence.) 
(Note that in sentences like the last, a past perfect tense can refer to a time 
later than the action of the main verb. This is unusual.) 


before things that don't happen 


We sometimes use before to talk about things that don't happen (because 
something stops them). 

We'd better get out of here before your father catches us. 

She left before I could ask for her phone number. 


before ...ing 


In a formal style, we often use the structure before . . .ing. 
Please put out all lights before leaving the office. 
Before beginning the book, she spent five years on research. 


For before as an adverb and preposition, see 96, 98. 


before (preposition) and in front of 


before: time 
in front of: place 
Compare: 
I must move my car before nine o'clock. 


It's parked in front of the post office. (NoT ... before-the-post-office:) 


Before is normally used to refer to time. However, it can refer to place: 
a to talk about order in queues, lists, documents etc 

Do you mind? I was before / in front of you! 

Her name comes before mine in the alphabet. 

We use 'a' before a consonant and 'the' before a vowel. 


b to mean ‘in the presence of (somebody important)’ 
I came up before the magistrates for dangerous driving last week. 


c in the expressions right before one's eyes, before one's very eyes. 
For the difference between in front of and facing! opposite, see 402. 
For before as an adverb and conjunction, see 96-97. 


For by meaning ‘at/on or before’, see 117. 
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99 begin and start 


1 meaning; formality 


Begin and start can both be used with the same meaning. 
I began/started teaching when I was 24. 
If Sheila doesn't come soon, let's begin/start without her. 
We generally prefer begin when we are using a more formal style. Compare: 
We will begin the meeting with a message from the President. 
Damn! It's starting to rain. 


2 cases where begin is not possible 
Start (but not begin) is used to mean: 


a 'start a journey' 
I think we ought to start at six, while the roads are empty. 


b 'start working' (for machines) 
The car won't start. 


c ‘make something start’ 
How do you start the washing machine? 
The President's wife fired the gun to start the race. 


For infinitives and -ing forms after begin and start, see 299.10. 


100 below, under, underneath, beneath 


1 "lower than’: below or under 


The prepositions below and under can both mean 'lower than'. 
Look in the cupboard below/under the sink. 


2 not directly under: below 


We prefer below when one thing is not directly under another. 
The climbers stopped 300m below the top of the mountain. 
A moment later the sun had disappeared below the horizon. 


3 covered: under 


We prefer under when something is covered or hidden by what is over it, and 
when things are touching. 

I think the cat's under the bed. 

What are you wearing under your sweater? 

The whole village is under water. (Not . . .-below-water:) 


4 measurements: below 


Below is used in measurements of temperature and height, and in other cases 
where we think of a vertical scale. 

The temperature is three degrees below zero. 

Parts of Holland are below sea level. 

The plane came down below the clouds. 

She's well below average in intelligence. > 
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‘less than’: under 


We usually use under, not below, to mean ‘less than’ or ‘younger than’. 
There were under twenty people at the lecture. 
You can't see this film if you're under 18. 


underneath 


Underneath is sometimes used as a preposition instead of under, but only for 
physical position. Compare: 

There's a mouse under(neath) the piano. 

He's still under 18. (NOT . . .-nderneath-18-) 


beneath 


Beneath is used mostly in a rather literary style. 
The ship sank slowly beneath the waves. 

It is common before abstract nouns in some fixed expressions. 
He acts as if 1 was beneath his notice. (2 not worth considering) 
Her behaviour is beneath contempt. (- really disgraceful) 


adverbs 


Below can be used as an adverb. 
We looked over the cliff at the waves crashing on the rocks below. 
Under can be used as an adverb particle (see 20) with some verbs. 
A lot of businesses are going under because of the economic crisis. 
In other cases we prefer underneath for adverbial use. 
I can't take my sweater off — I haven't got anything on underneath. 
(NOT ...-anything-on- under.) 
In a book or a paper, see below means 'look at something written later'. 


The difference between above and over is similar to the difference between below and under. 
See 6 for details. 


beside and besides 


Beside is a preposition meaning ‘at the side of', ‘by’, ‘next to’. 

Who's the big guy sitting beside Jane? 
Besides can be used like as well as (see 78), when we add new information to 
what is already known. 

Besides literature, we have to study history and philosophy. 

Who was at the party besides Jack and the Bensons? 
Besides can also be used as a discourse marker (see 157.11) meaning 'also', 'as 
well’, ‘in any case’. It is often used to add a stronger, more conclusive 
argument to what has gone before. In this case, besides usually goes at the 
beginning of a clause. 

I don't like those shoes; besides, they're too expensive. 

It's too late to go out now. Besides, it's starting to rain. 
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besides, except and apart from 


These expressions are sometimes confused. 
Besides usually adds: it is like saying with, or plus (+). 

Besides the violin, he plays the piano and the flute. (He plays three 

instruments.) 
Except subtracts: it is like saying without, or minus (-). 

I like all musical instruments except the violin. 
Apart from can be used in both senses. 

Apart from the violin, he plays the piano and the flute. (2 Besides the 

violin . . .) 

I like all musical instruments apart from the violin.(- .. . except the violin.) 
After no, nobody, nothing and similar negative words, the three expressions 
can all have the same meaning. 

He has nothing besides / except / apart from his salary. (= He only has his 


salary.) 


For the use of besides as an adverbial discourse marker, see 157.11. For beside, see 101. 
For except and except for, see 194. 


bet 


use 


I bet (you) can be used in an informal style to mean ‘I think it's probable that’. 
That is usually dropped. 
I bet (you) she's not at home. 
(More natural than I bet (you) that she's not at home.) 
I'll bet ... is also possible. 
I'll bet you she's not at home. | 


tenses 


After I bet (you), we often use a present tense to refer to the future. 
I bet (you) they don't come this evening. (or I bet (you) they won't come...) 
I bet (you) the Conservatives (will) lose. 


two objects 


When bet is used to talk about real bets, it can be followed by two objects: the 
person with whom the bet is made, and the money or thing that is bet. 
I bet you £5 it doesn't rain this week. 
My father bet my mother dinner at the Ritz that she would marry him. He 
won, but she never bought him the dinner. 
Bet is irregular (bet — bet — bet). 


better 


'recovered' 


When better means 'recovered from an illness', it can be used with completely 
or quite (unlike other comparative adjectives). 
Don't start work again until you're quite better. > 
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correcting mistakes 


We do not normally use better to correct mistakes. 
She's gone to Hungary — or rather, Poland. (Not .. .-er-better,-Poland:) 


For the structure had better, see 230. 


between and among 


between two 


We say that something is between two people, things, or groups of things. 
She was standing between Alice and Mary. 
a long valley between high mountains 
Between is often used to talk about distances or intervals. 
We need two metres between the windows. 
I'll be at the office between nine and eleven. 
Between is common before each. 
There seems to be less and less time between each birthday. 


between or among more than two 


We usually say that somebody or something is between several clearly separate 
people or things. We prefer among when somebody or something is in a group, 
a crowd or a mass of people or things which we do not see separately. 
Compare: 
— Our house is between the woods, the river and the village. 

His house is hidden among the trees. 
- I saw something between the wheels of the car. 

Your letter is somewhere among all these papers. 
Among is normal before a singular (uncountable) noun. 

They found an envelope full of money among all the rubbish. 


dividing and sharing; difference 


We can talk about dividing or sharing things between or among more than two 
people or groups. 
He divided all his money between/among his children and grandchildren. 
We shared the work between/among the five of us. 
We normally use between after difference. 
There are enormous differences between languages. 
What's the difference between ‘between’ and ‘among’? 


'one of' etc 


Among can mean ‘one of, ‘some of or ‘included in’. 
Among the first to arrive was the ambassador. 
He has a number of criminals among his friends. 
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big, large and great 


concrete nouns: usually big or large 


With concrete nouns - the names of things you can see, touch etc - we mostly 
use big and large. Big is most common in an informal style. 

Get your big feet off my flowers. 

She is a small woman, but she has very large feet. 

It was a large house, situated near the river. 


great with concrete nouns 


Great is not normally used simply to talk about physical size. In an informal 
style, it is often used with concrete nouns to mean ‘wonderful’. 
I've just got a great new flat. 
And it can also be used with meanings like 'large and impressive'. 
Great clouds of smoke rose above the burning cathedral. 
Another meaning is ‘famous’ or ‘important’. 
Do you think Napoleon was really a great man? 


abstract nouns: usually great 


Great is common with abstract nouns - the names of things you cannot see, 
touch etc. 

I have great respect for her ideas. (Nov bigharge-respect) 

His behaviour caused great annoyance. (NOT Pigfereeemoyence). 

You are making a great mistake. 

Her work showed a great improvement last year. 
Big can be used with countable abstract nouns in an informal style. 

You're making a big mistake. 

Big bargains for weekend shoppers! 
Large is used with countable abstract nouns referring to quantities, amounts 
and proportions. 

We're thinking of giving your firm a very large order. 

There was a large error in the accounts. 

She spent large sums on entertaining. 

He wrote a large part of the book while he was in hospital. 
Big and large are not generally used with uncountable nouns - but note the 
fixed expressions big business, big trouble. 


large and wide 


Large is a 'false friend' for speakers of some languages. It does not mean 
‘wide’. 


The river is 100 metres wide. (NOT ... 100-metres-darge:) 


For wide and broad, see 115. 


[a] bit 


use 


A bit is often used as an adverb with the same meaning as a little (see 329). 
She's a bit old to play with dolls, isn't she? > 
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Can you drive a bit slower? Wait a bit. 
Note that when a bit and a little are used with non-comparative adjectives, the 
meaning is usually negative or critical. 

a bit tired abit expensive a little (too) old 


(BUT NOT &-bit-kind; a-little-interesting) 
a bit of a 


A bit of a can be used before some nouns in an informal style. The meaning is 
similar to rather a (see 490). 
He's a bit of a fool, if you ask me. Tve got a bit of a problem. 


not a bit 


The informal expression not a bit means 'not at all'. 
I'm not a bit tired. Do you mind if I put some music on? ~ Not a bit. 


For a bit with comparative adjectives and adverbs, see 140. 


born and borne 
be born 


To talk about coming into the world at birth, we use the passive expression 
to be born. 

Hundreds of children are born deaf every year. 
To give a place or date of birth, we use the simple past: was/were born. 

I was born in 1936. (Nor L-am-bern-in-1936.) 

My parents were born in Scotland. 


the verb bear 


The verb bear (bore, borne) is used to talk about accepting or tolerating 
difficult experiences. It is most common in the expression can't bear (- hate, 
can't stand). 
I can't bear her voice. 
In a very formal style, bear can be used with other meanings, including 'give 
birth to’ and ‘carry’. 
She bore six children in seven years. (More normal: She had six children . . .) 
The king's body was borne away to the cathedral. 


borrow and lend 


Borrowing is taking (for a time). 
Can I borrow your bicycle? (Not €an-Hend-your-bicycle?) 


You borrow something from somebody. 

I borrowed a pound from my brother. (Not F-borrowed-my-brother-a- pound.) 
Lending (AmE also loaning) is giving (for a time). You lend something to 
somebody, or lend somebody something. 

I lent my coat to Steve, and I never saw it again. 


Lend me your comb for a minute, will you? (Nor Berrew-me-yotr-. . .) 


For lend in passive structures, see 415. 
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both 


meaning 


Both means 'each of two'. 
Both my parents were born in Scotland. 
We do not normally use both when the meaning is not 'each'. 
My two brothers carried the piano upstairs. (More natural than Both my 
brothers carried the piano upstairs — they didn't each carry it separately.) 


both and both of 


Before a noun with a determiner (e.g. the, my, these), both and both of are both 
possible. 

She's eaten both (of) the chops. Both (of) these oranges are bad. 

He lost both (of) his parents when he was a child. 
We often drop the or a possessive after both; of is not used in this case. 


She's eaten both chops. (not .. .-beth-of-ehops) 
He lost both parents when he was a child. 


the not used before both 

Note that we do not put the before both. 
both (the) children (Not the-both-ehildren) 

personal pronouns: both of 


With personal pronouns, we use both of + us/you/them. Both of us/you/them 
can be a subject or object. 
Both of them can come tomorrow. 


She’s invited both of us. Mary sends both of you her love. 
We can put both after pronouns used as objects. 
She's invited us both. Mary sends you both her love. 


But this structure is not used in complements (after be) or in short answers. 
Who broke the window - Sarah or Alice? ~ It was both of them. 
(NOT ...-them-both:) 
Who did she invite? ~ Both of us. (Nor Us-both.) 


both with a verb 


When both refers to the subject of a clause, it can go with the verb, in ‘mid- 
position' (for details of word order, see 24). 

We can both swim. Those oranges were both bad. 

The children have both gone to bed. My sisters both work in education. 
Note that these meanings can also be expressed by using both (of) with a 
subject (see above). 

Both of us can swim. Both (of) the children have gone to bed. 


negative structures 
Instead of both ... not, we normally use neither (see 372). 


Neither of them is here. (Not Beth-of-them-are-not-here.) 
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both ... and 


We often balance this structure, so that the same kind of words or expressions 
follow both and and. 

She's both pretty and clever. (adjectives) 

I spoke to both the Director and her secretary. (nouns) 

She both dances and sings. (verbs) 
However, unbalanced sentences with both ... and are common. Some people 
prefer to avoid them. 

She both dances and she sings. (both + verb; and + clause) 

I both play the piano and the violin. 
Both cannot begin a complete clause in this structure. 

You can both borrow the flat and (you can) use our car. (BUT Not Both-you 

ean-borrow-the-flat-and-you-can-use-the-ear.) 


See also either ... or (175), neither .. . nor (373) and not only .. . but also (383). 


bring and take 


speaker's/hearer's position 


We use bring for movements to the place where the speaker or hearer is, but 
we use take for movements to other places. Compare: 
- This is a nice restaurant. Thanks for bringing me here. (Nor . ..-thanksfor 
: :) 
Let's have another drink, and then I'll take you home. (Not .. .-and-then-Fil 
i :) 
— (on the phone) Can we come over on Sunday? We'll bring a picnic. 
Let's go and see Aunt May on Sunday. We can take a plcnic. 


speaker's/hearer's past or future position 


We can also use bring for a movement to a place where the speaker or hearer 
already was or will be. Compare: 
— Where's that report? ~I brought it to you when you were in Mr Allen's office. 
Don't you remember? 
I took the papers to John's office. 
— Pil arrive at the hotel at six o'clock. Can you bring the car at six-thirty? 
Can you take the car to the garage tomorrow? I won't have time. (Not Gan 
F e...) 


joining a movement 


Bring (with) can be used to talk about joining a movement of the speaker's/ 
hearer's, even if take is used for the movement itself. 
I'm taking the kids to the cinema tonight. Would you like to come with us 
and bring Susie? 


somebody else's position 


Sometimes when we are talking about somebody else (not the speaker or 
hearer), that person can become the centre of our attention. In that case, we 
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use bring for movements to the place where he/she is (or was or will be). This 
often happens in stories. 
He heard nothing for months. Then one day his brother brought him a letter. 


American English 


Americans often use bring where British English has take. 
Let's go and see Aunt May on Sunday. We can bring a picnic. 
The difference between come and go is similar. See 134. 


For other uses of take, see 576. 


bring up and educate 


Bring up and the noun upbringing are mostly used for the moral and social 
training that children receive at home. Educate and education are used for the 
intellectual and cultural training that people get at school and university. 
Lucy was brought up by her aunt and educated at the local school. 
Their kids are very badly brought up ~ always screaming and fighting. 
(NOT Their-kids-are-very-badly-educated-. . .) 
Which is better: a good upbringing and a bad education, or the opposite? 


Britain, the United Kingdom, 
the British Isles and England 


(Great) Britain is normally used to mean the island which includes England, 
Scotland and Wales; British is used for the people of these three countries. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland together are called the United Kingdom; 
some people also use Britain in this wider sense. 

The British Isles is a geographical, not a political term. It is the name for 
England, Scotland, Wales, the whole of Ireland (which includes both Northern 
Ireland and the Republic of Ireland, also called ‘Eire’), and the smaller islands 
round about. 

Note that England is only one part of Britain. Scotland and Wales are not in 
England, and Scottish and Welsh people do not like to be called 'English'. 

A very informal word for a British person is Brit. Briton is used mainly in news 
reports and newspaper headlines (e.g. THREE BRITONS DIE IN AIR CRASH), 
and to refer to the ancient inhabitants of Britain. 


broad and wide 


physical distance 


To talk about the physical distance from one side of something to the other, 
we more often use wide. 

We live in a very wide street. The car's too wide for the garage. 
Broad can also be used in this physical sense, especially in more formal 
descriptions. 

Across the broad valley, the mountains rose blue and mysterious. 

She wore a simple green dress with a broad black belt. > 
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Note also: broad shoulders; a broad back; wide eyes; a wide mouth. 
Wide is used in expressions of measurement: note the word order. 
The river is about half a mile wide. (Not .. .-wide-haif-a-mile.) 


abstract meanings 


Both words can express more abstract meanings. Common expressions: 
broad agreement (= agreement on most important points) 
broad-minded (- tolerant) broad daylight (= full, bright daylight) 
a wide variety/range (of opinions etc) 


For other common expressions with broad and wide, see a good dictionary. 


but meaning ‘except’ 


use 


We use but to mean ‘except’ after all, none, every, any, no (and everything, 
everybody, nothing, nobody, anywhere etc). 
He eats nothing but hamburgers. Everybody’s here but George. 
I've finished all the jobs but one. 
Note the expressions next but one, last but two etc (mainly BrE). 
Jackie lives next door but one. (= two houses from me) 
I was last but two in the race yesterday. 
But for expresses the idea ‘if something had not existed/happened'. 
I would have been in real trouble but for your help. 
But for the storm, I would have been home before eight. 
Note also the structure who/what should ... but (used to talk about surprising 
appearances, meetings etc). 
I walked out of the station, and who should I see but old Beryl? 
I looked under the bed, and what should I find but the keys I lost last week? 


pronouns after but 


After but, we usually use object pronouns (me, him etc). Subject pronouns 
(I, he etc) are possible in a more formal style before a verb. 
Nobody but her would do a thing like that. 
(More formal: Nobody but she . . .) 


verbs after but 


The verb form after but usually depends on what came before. Infinitives are 
normally without to. 

She's not interested in anything but skiing. (interested in ... skiing) 

That child does nothing but watch TV. (does ... watch) 
Cannot (help) but * infinitive without to is sometimes used with the meaning 
of ‘can’t help .. .ing' (see 126). Cannot but ... is very formal; cannot help 
but ... is especially common in American English. 

One cannot (help) but admire his courage. (2 One has to admire . . .) 

I can't help but wonder what's going to happen to us all. 
Infinitives with fo are used after no alternativelchoiceloption but. 

The train was cancelled, so I had no alternative but to take a taxi. 
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but meaning 'only' 


In older English, but was used to mean 'only', but this is now very unusual. 
She is but a child. 


Note: but is usually pronounced /bat/, not /bat/ (see 616). 
For except, see 194. 
For buf as a conjunction and ellipsis after but, see 178. 


by: time 


not later than 


By can mean 'not later than'. 
I'll be home by five o'clock. (= at or before five) 
Can I borrow your car? ~ Yes, but I must have it back by tonight. (= tonight 
or before) 
By can also suggest the idea of ‘progress up to a particular time’. 
By the end of the meal, everybody was drunk. 
Before a verb, we use by the time (that). 
I'll be in bed by the time you get home. 
By the time that the guards realised what was happening, the gang were 
already inside the bank. 


For the difference between by and until, see 602.6. 


other meanings 


By can also be used to talk about time in the rather literary expressions by day 
and by night (= during the day/night). 
He worked by night and slept by day. 
Note also day by day, hour by hour etc. 
The situation is getting more serious day by day. (= ... each day.) 
And one can pay by the hour, by the day etc. 
In this job we're paid by the hour. 
You can hire a bicycle by the day or by the week. 


by and near 


By means ‘just at the side of; something that is by you may be closer than 
something that is near you. Compare: 

We live near the sea. (perhaps five kilometres away) 

We live by the sea. (We can see it.) 


by (method, agent) and with (tools etc) 


the difference 


By and with can both be used to say how somebody does something, but there 
is an important difference. 

We use by to talk about an action - what we do to get a result. We use with to 
talk about a tool or other object - what we use to get a result. Compare:  » 
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— I killed the spider by hitting it. (Note the -ing form after by.) 
I killed the spider with a shoe. (NoT .. .-by-a-shoe;) 
- I got where I am by hard work. ~ No you didn't. You got there with your 
wife's money. 
Without is the opposite of both by and with in these cases. Compare: 
— I got her to listen by shouting. 
It's difficult to get her to listen without shouting. 
- We'll have to get it out with a screwdriver. 
We can't get it out without a screwdriver. 
By is also used to refer to means of transport (by bus, by train etc). See 70.1. 


passive clauses 


In passive clauses, by introduces the agent - the person or thing that does the 
action (see 413). 
I was interviewed by three directors. 
My car was damaged by a falling branch. 
We generally prefer with to refer to a tool or instrument used by somebody. 
Compare: 
He was killed by a heavy stone. (This could mean ‘A stone fell and killed 
him’.) 
He was killed with a heavy stone. (This means ‘Somebody used a stone to 
kill him’.) 


call 


Call (with no object) can mean both ‘telephone’ and ‘visit’. This sometimes 
causes confusion. 
Alice called this morning. ~ You mean she came round or she phoned? 


can and could (1): introduction 


grammar 
Can and could are modal auxiliary verbs (see 353-354). 


There is no -s in the third person singular. 
She can swim very well. (NoT 5he-cans-. . .) 


Questions and negatives are made without do. 


Can you swim? (NoT De-yet-can-swirt?) 
I couldn't understand her. (Not tdidn‘t-coteid-. . .) 


After can and could, we use the infinitive of other verbs, without to. 


I can speak a little Arabic. (Not T-earrto-speak-. . .) 
Do you think she can still be working? It’s very late. 


Can and could have no infinitives or participles (te-can, canning, Lhave-ceutad 
do not exist). When necessary, we use other words, for example forms of be 
able (see 3) or be allowed (see 42). 

Id like to be able to stay here. (NOT .. .-te-ean-stay-. . .) 

You'll be able to walk soon. (Nor ¥exu'lt-earn-. . .) 
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I've always been able to play games well. (Nor fve-atways-eould-. . .) 
She's always been allowed to do what she liked. 


Could is sometimes used as the past of can. 

When I was younger I could play tennis very well. 
However, it can also be used as a less definite or conditional form of can, 
referring to the present or future (see 122.6, 124.1,4—6). 

Could I ask you something? (More polite than Can I... ?) 

What shall we do this evening? ~ We could go and see a film. 

I could get a better job if I spoke French. (= 1 would be able to...) 


Certain past ideas can be expressed by can or could followed by a perfect 
infinitive (have + past participle). For details, see 122.7, 123.5 and 124.7. 
I don't know where she can have gone. 
That was dangerous — he could have killed somebody. 


Can has two pronunciations: a strong form /kæn/ and a weak form /kan/. 
Could has a strong form /kod/ and a weak form /ked/. The weak 
pronunciation is used in most cases. For more details of strong and weak 
pronunciations, see 616. 


Contracted negative forms (see 143) are can't (pronounced /ka:nt/ in standard 
British English and /kænt/ in standard American English) and couldn't 
(/'kodnt/). Cannot is usually written as one word in British English. 


meanings 


Can and could are both used to talk about ability, to ask for and give 
permission, and to make requests and offers. 

Can you speak French? (ability) 

You can stop work early today. (permission) 

Could I have some more tea? (request) 

Can I help you? (offer) 
Could is also used to talk about the chances that something will happen, or is 
happening. Can is not used in this way. 

It could rain this afternoon. (Not Ht-ean-rain-this-afternoon.) 
Can't is not only used to talk about ability or permission; it can also express 
negative certainty (see 359.2). 

It can't be true. (= It is not possible that it is true.) 
With see, hear and some other verbs, can is used to give a kind of present 
progressive meaning. 

I can hear the sea. (Not 1-am-hearing-the-sea.) 
May and might are often used in similar ways to can and could. For the main 
differences, see 345. 


can and could (2): ability 


knowledge, skill, strength etc: / can read Italian 


We use can to say what people and things are able (or unable) to do because of 
their knowledge, skill, strength, nature, design etc. 
I can read Italian, but I can't speak it. | These roses can grow anywhere. 
Dogs can't climb trees. Can gases freeze? > 
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Henry can lift 100 kilos. My car can do 180kph. 
Be able to (see 3) is used with similar meanings, especially when we are talking 
about people's ability. 

Henry is able to lift 100 kilos. 


common or typical 


We often use can to say what is common or typical. 
Scotland can be very warm in September. 
Ann can really get on your nerves sometimes. 


possible in the situation: We can go to Paris 


We also use can to say what we are able (or unable) to do because of the 
circumstances that we are in — what is possible in the situation. 

We can go to Paris this weekend, because I don't have to work. 

I can't come out this evening: I have to see my brother. 

There are three possibilities: we can go to the police, we can talk to a lawyer, 

or we can forget all about it. 
What shall we do? ~ We can try asking Lucy for help. 
Anybody who wants to can join the club. 


past: She could read when she was four 


We use could to talk about the past. 

She could read when she was four. 

My grandmother could sing like an angel. 

My last car could do 200kph. 

In those days everybody could find a job. 

It could be quite frightening if you were alone in our big old house. 
Was able to is also possible, especially to talk about people's ability. 

She was able to read when she was four. 


past: could is not always possible 


We use could for 'general ability' - for example to say that somebody could do 
something at any time, whenever he/she wanted. 
When I was younger, I could run 10km in under 40 minutes. 
We do not normally use could to say that somebody did something on one 
occasion. Instead, we use other expressions. 
I managed to run 10km yesterday in under an hour. (Not Feould-run- 10km 
yesterday-. . .) 
How many eggs were you able to get? (NOT .. 
After six hours' climbing, we succeeded in getting to the top of the mountain. 
(NOT .. .-we-could-get-te-the-top-. . .) 
I found a really nice dress in the sale. (Nov Feould-find-. . .) 
However, we use couldn't to say that something did not happen on one 
occasion. 
I managed to find the street, but I couldn't find her house. 


other uses of could 


Could is not only past: we also use it as a 'softer', less definite form of can. 
What shall we do tomorrow? ~ Well, we could go fishing. 
When you're in Spain, you could go and see Alex. 

Could can mean 'would be able to'. 
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You could get a better job if you spoke a foreign language. 
Could is used in past indirect speech, when can was used in direct speech. 
Can you help me?~ What did you say? ~I asked if you could help me. 


could have... 


We use a special structure to talk about unrealised past ability or opportunities 
- to say that somebody was able to do something, but did not try to do it; or 
that something was possible, but did not happen. 


could have + past participle 


I could have married anybody I wanted to. 

I was so angry I could have killed her! 

Why did you jump out of the window? You could have hurt yourself 

I could have won the race if I hadn't fallen. 
This structure can be used to criticise people for not doing things. 

You could have helped me — why did you just sit and watch? 
Negative sentences suggest that somebody would not have been able to do 
something even if they had wanted or tried to. 

I couldn't have won, so I didn't go in for the race. 

I couldn't have enjoyed myself more — it was a perfect day. 
The structure is sometimes used to talk about past events which are not 
certain to have happened (like may/might have — see 339.7). 

Who sent those flowers? —- I’m not sure. It could have been your mother. 


chances: Will it happen? / Is it happening? Can not used 


We do not use can to talk about the chances (probability) that something will 
actually happen, or is actually happening. Instead, we use may (see 339). 

We may go camping this summer. (NOT We-ean-ge-. . .) 

There may be a strike next week. (Not There-can-be-. . .) 

Where's Sarah? —- She may be with Joe. (Not She-ean-be-. . .) 

Some of these desserts may contain alcohol. (Not .. .-ean-eontain-. . .) 
However, could is possible in this sense. 

It could rain later this evening, perhaps. (BUT Nor 2t-ean-rain-dater-. . .) 


I could possibly have a new job soon. (BUT NoT f-ean-possibly-have-. . .) 


For a comparison between can, could, may and might, see 345. 
For can't used to express certainty (e.g. Jt can't be true), see 359.2. 


can and could (3): ability (advanced points) 


future: can or will be able 


We use can to talk about future actions which we will be able to do because of 
present ability, present circumstances, present decisions etc. 

She can win the race tomorrow if she really tries. 

I've bought the tent, so we can go camping next weekend if we want to. 

I haven't got time today, but I can see you tomorrow. 

Can you come to a party on Saturday? 
In other cases we prefer other structures, for example will be able to. 

I'll be able to speak French at the end of this course. 


(NoT fean-speak-Trench-. . .) » 
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One day people will be able to go to the moon on holiday. 
(or it will be possible to go...) 


could in the past 


Could is not normally used to say that somebody did something on one 
occasion in the past (see 122.5). 
I managed to buy a really nice coat yesterday. (Not leould-buy-a-really-nice 
eoat-yesterday.) 
However, could can refer to one occasion with certain verbs; see, hear, taste, 
feel, smell, understand, remember and guess (see 125), 

I could smell something burning. | I could understand everything she said. 
And we can use could to talk about one occasion with words like hardly or 
only, that have a negative sense. 

She could hardly believe her eyes. I could only get six eggs. 

Could can also sometimes refer to one occasion in subordinate clauses. 

I'm so glad that you could come. 


languages and instruments: She speaks Greek 


We often leave out can when we are talking about the ability to speak 
languages or to play instruments. 

She speaks Greek. / She can speak Greek. 

Do/Can you play the piano? 


can/could always 


Can/could always can mean ‘can/could ... if there is nothing better’. 
I don't know what to get Mark for his birthday. ~ Well, you can always give 
him a book token. 
What are we going to eat? ~ We could always warm up that soup. 


could have ... for present situations 


Could have + past participle can refer to present situations which were 
possible but have not been realised. 
He could have been Prime Minister now if he hadn't decided to leave politics. 
We could have spent today at the seaside, but we thought it was going to 
rain, so we decided not to. 


can and could (4): 
interpersonal uses (permission, requests etc) 


asking for and giving permission: Can /...? 


We use can to ask for and give permission. 

Can I ask you something? ~ Yes, of course you can. 

You can go now if you want to. 
Can't is used to refuse permission (often with other words to soften the 
refusal.) 

Can I have some more cake? ~ No, I'm afraid you can't. 
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We also use could to ask for permission; it is more polite or formal than can. 
We do not use could to give or refuse permission (it suggests respect, so is 
more natural in asking for permission than in giving it.) 

Could I ask you something? ~ Yes, of course you can. (NOT .. .-ef-eourse-you 

could.) 

May and might are also used to ask and give permission (see 340). They are 
more formal than can/could. Some people consider them more ‘correct’, but 
in fact can and could are normally preferred in informal educated usage. 


talking about permission: Can everybody park here? 


Can and could are also used to talk about permission that has already been 

given or refused, and about things that are (not) allowed by rules and laws. 

(Note that may is not normally used to talk about rules and laws — see 340.3.) 
She said I could come as often as I liked. 


Can everybody park here? (Not May -everybedy-park here?) 
past: could is not always possible 


In talking about the past, we use could to say that somebody had permission to 
do something at any time (‘general permission’), but we do not use could to 
talk about permission for one particular action in the past. Compare: 

When I was a child, I could watch TV whenever I wanted to. 

Yesterday evening, Peter was allowed to watch TV for an hour. (NOT .. Peter 

:) 

But could not can be used to talk about one particular action. 

Peter couldn't watch TV yesterday because he was naughty. 
(The difference between could and was/were allowed is similar to the 
difference between could and was! were able — see 122.5.) 


could = ‘would be allowed’ 


Could has a conditional use (= would be allowed). 
He could borrow my car if he asked. 

Could have + past participle means ‘would have been allowed’. 
I could have kissed her if I'd wanted to. 


offers 


We often use can when we offer to do things for people. 

Can I carry your bag? ( = Would you like me to ...) Oh, thank you. 

I can baby-sit for you this evening if you like. ~ No, it's all right, thanks. 
Could is possible if we want an offer to sound less definite. 

I cóuld mend your bicycle for you, if that would help. 


requests, orders and suggestions 


We can use can and could to ask or tell people to do things. Could is more 
polite, more formal or less definite, and is often used for making suggestions. 
Can you put the children to bed? 
Could you lend me five pounds until tomorrow? 
Do you think you could help me for a few minutes? 
When you've finished the washing-up you can clean the kitchen. Then you 
could iron the clothes, if you like. 
If you haven't got anything to do you could sort out your photos. » 
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criticisms 

Could can be used to criticise people for not doing things. 
You could ask before you borrow my car. 

Could have + past participle is used for criticisms about the past. 
You could have told me you were getting married. 


For the use of might in similar cases, see 344. 


indirect speech 


Could is used in past indirect speech, when can was used in direct speech. 
Can you give me a hand? ~ What? ~I asked if you could give me a hand. 


can and could (5): with see, hear, etc 


see, hear, feel, smell, taste 


When these verbs refer to perception (receiving information through the eyes, 
ears etc), we do not normally use progressive forms. To talk about seeing, 
hearing etc at a particular moment, we often use can see, can hear etc 
(especially in British English). 

I can see Susan coming. (Nor Zmcseeing-. . .) 

Can you hear somebody coming up the stairs? 

What did you put in the stew? I can taste something funny. 

Suddenly she realised she could smell something burning. 
In American English, / see/hear etc are common in this sense. 


guess, tell 


Can and could are often used with guess and with tell (meaning see, know). 
Can/could are not normally used with know in the sense of ‘find out’ 
(see 313.5). 

I could guess what she wanted. 

You can tell he's Irish from his accent. (Nor Yet-ean-know-. . .) 


understand, follow, remember 


Can/could is often used with these verbs too. It does not always add very much 
to the meaning. 

I can't/don't understand what she's talking about. 

Do/Can you follow what he's saying? 

I (can) remember your grandfather. 


can't help 


If you say that you cannot/can't help doing something, you mean that you 
can't stop yourself, even if you don't want to do it. 

She's a selfish woman, but somehow you can't help liking her. 

Excuse me — I couldn't help overhearing what you said. 

Sorry I broke the cup - I couldn't help it. 
Can't help can be followed by but + infinitive without to (see 116.3), with the 
same meaning as can't help .. .ing. This is common in American English. 

I can’t help but wonder what I should do next. 
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care: take care (of), care (about) and care for 


take care of 


Take care of normally means 'look after' or 'take responsibility for'. 
Nurses take care of people in hospital. 

It's no good giving Peter a rabbit: he's too young to take care of it properly. 
Ms Savage takes care of marketing, and I'm responsible for production. 
Take care (without a preposition) means 'be careful'. Some people use it as a 

formula when saying goodbye. 
Take care when you're crossing the road, children. 
Bye, Ruth. ~ Bye, Mike. Take care. 


care (about) 


Care (about) is used to say whether you feel something is important to you. 
This is very common in negative sentences. About is used before an object, but 
is usually left out before a conjunction. 
Most people care about other people's opinions. 
(NOT ...take-eare-of / : 
I don't care whether it rains — I'm happy. 
I'll never speak to you again. ~ I don't care. 
Your mother's upset with you. ~I couldn't care less. {= I don't care at all.) 


) 


care for 


Care for can be used to mean 'look after'. 

He spent years caring for his sick mother. 
Another meaning is ‘like’ or ‘be fond of’, but this is not very common in 
modern English. 

I don't much care for strawberries. 


changes: become, get, go, grow, etc 


Become, get, go, come, grow and turn can all be used with similar meanings to 
talk about changes. The differences between them are complicated - they 
depend partly on grammar, partly on meaning and partly on fixed usage. 


become dark, become a pilot etc 


Become can be used before adjectives and noun phrases. 
It was becoming very dark. 
What do you have to do to become a pilot? 
Become is not usually used to talk about single deliberate actions. 


Please get ready now. (Not Please-become-ready-now.) 
get dark, younger etc 
Get (informal) is very common before adjectives (without nouns). 
It was getting very dark. (informal) 
You get younger every day. (informal) 
Get can also be used before past participles like lost, broken, dressed, married. 
They got married in 1986, and got divorced two years later. > 
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We generally use go, not get, to talk about changes of colour and some changes 
for the worse (like go mad) - see paragraph 4 below. 
Get is not normally used before nouns to talk about changes. 


I became a grandfather last week. (Nor Fgot-a-grandfather-. . .) 


For get used to, see 605. 


get « infinitive 


We can sometimes use get with an infinitive to talk about a gradual change. 
After a few weeks I got to like the job better. 
She's nice when you get to know her. 


go red, go mad etc 


Go can be used before adjectives to talk about change, especially in an 
informal style. This is common in two cases. 


a colours 
Go (and not get) is used to talk about changes of colour. 


Leaves go brown in autumn. (Not Eeaves-get-brown-. . .) 

She went white with anger. 

Suddenly everything went black and 1 lost consciousness. 
Other examples: go blue with cold | red with embarrassment | green with envy. 
Turn can also be used in these cases (see below), and so can grow when the 
change is gradual. Go is more informal than turn and grow. 


b changes for the worse 


Go (not usually get) is used before adjectives in some expressions that refer to 
changes for the worse. People go mad (BrE), crazy, deaf, blind, grey or bald; 
horses go lame; machines go wrong, iron goes rusty, meat, fish or vegetables go 
bad; cheese goes mouldy, milk goes off or sour; bread goes stale; beer, 
lemonade, musical instruments and car tyres go flat. 

He went bald in his twenties. The car keeps going wrong. 
Note that we use get, not go, with old, tired and ill. 


come true etc 


Come is used in a few fixed expressions to talk about things finishing up all 
right. The most common are come true and come right. 
I'll make all your dreams come true. 
Trust me — it will all come right in the end. 
Come + infinitive can be used to talk about changes in mental state or attitude. 
I slowly came to realise that she knew what she was doing. 
You will come to regret your decision. 


grow old etc 


Grow is used before adjectives especially to talk about slow and gradual 
changes. It is more formal than get or go, and a little old-fashioned or literary. 
Without noticing it he grew old. 
When they grew rich they began to drop their old friends. 
As the weather grows colder, my thoughts turn to holidays in the sun. 
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Grow + infinitive can be used (like come + infinitive) to talk about changes in 
attitude, especially if these are gradual. 
He grew to accept his stepmother, but he never grew to love her. 


turn red etc 


Turn is used mostly for visible or striking changes of state. It is common before 
colour words (and is not so informal as go). 
She turned bright red and ran out of the room. 
He turns nasty after he's had a couple of drinks. 
We can use turn before numbers to talk about important changes of age. 
I turned fifty last week. It's all downhill from now on. 
Turn into is used before nouns. 
He's a lovely man, but when he gets jealous he turns into a monster. 
A girl has to kiss a lot of frogs before one of them turns into a prince. 
Turn to and turn into can both be used before the names of materials. 
Everything that King Midas touched turned (in)to gold. 
They stood there as if they had been turned (in)to stone. 
To talk about a change of occupation, religion, politics etc, we sometimes use 
turn with a noun (with no preposition or article) or an adjective. 
He worked in a bank for thirty years before turning painter. 
Towards the end of the war he turned traitor. 
At the end of her life she turned Catholic. 
Turn (in)to can also be used to talk about changing one thing into another. 
In the Greek legend, Circe turned men into pigs. 


fall ill etc 


Fall is used to mean ‘become’ in fail ill, fall asleep and fall in love. 


verbs related to adjectives: thicken, brighten etc 


A number of verbs which are related to adjectives have meanings like 'get 
more ...' or ‘make more ...’. Many of them end in -en. Examples: 
The fog thickened. They're widening the road here. 
The weather's beginning to brighten up. His eyes narrowed. 
Could you shorten the sleeves on this jacket? 


no change: stay, keep, remain 


To talk about things not changing, we can use stay, keep or remain before 
adjectives. Remain is more formal. 
How do you manage to stay young and fit? Keep calm. 
I hope you will always remain so charming. 
Stay and remain are also sometimes used before noun phrases. 
Promise me you will always stay/remain my little boy. 
Keep can be used before -ing forms. 
Keep smiling whatever happens. 


For other uses of the words discussed in this section, see a good dictionary. 
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city and town 


Most people simply use city to talk about large and important towns - 
examples in the UK are Belfast, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Liverpool and London. 

City can be used in a more exact way to talk about a town that has been given a 
special status by the king or queen (in Britain) or by the state (in some other 
English-speaking countries). 


cleft sentences (1): What | need is a holiday 


We can emphasise particular words and expressions by putting everything into 
a kind of relative clause except the words we want to emphasise: this makes 
them stand out. These structures are called 'cleft sentences' by grammarians 
(cleft means ‘divided’). They are useful in writing (because we cannot use 
intonation for emphasis in written language), but they are also common in 
speech. 


Mary is the person who ...; What I need is... 


The words to be emphasised are joined to the relative clause by is/was and an 
expression like the person who, or what (- the thing that). 
We can put the words to be emphasised first or last in the sentence. Compare: 
— MARY kept a pig in the garden shed. 

Mary was the person who kept a pig in the garden shed. 

The person who kept a pig in the garden shed was Mary. 
~ Mary kept A PIG in the garden shed. 

A pig was what Mary kept in the garden shed. 

What Mary kept in the garden shed was a pig. 
- Phil is THE SECRETARY. 

The secretary is what Phil is. 

What Phil is is the secretary. 
Instead of the person or what, we can use less general expressions. 

You're the woman (that) I'll always love best. 

Casablanca is a film (that) I watch again and again. 
A what-clause is normally considered to be singular; if it begins a cleft 
sentence it is followed by is/was. But a plural verb is sometimes possible 
before a plural noun in an informal style. 

What we want is/are some of those cakes. 


For more information about what-clauses, see 497. 


the place where ...; the day when ...; the reason why ... 
We can use these expressions to emphasise a place, time or reason. 
- Mary kept a pig IN THE GARDEN SHED. 

The garden shed was the place where Mary kept a pig. 

The place where Mary kept a pig was the garden shed. 
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— Jake went to London ON TUESDAY to see Colin. 
Tuesday was the day when/that Jake went to London to see Colin. 
The day when Jake went to London to see Colin was Tuesday. 
- Jake went to London on Tuesday TO SEE COLIN. 
To see Colin was the reason why Jake went to London on Tuesday. 
The reason why Jake went to London on Tuesday was to see Colin. 
The place, the day or the reason can be dropped in an informal style, especially 
in the middle of a sentence. 
Spain's where we're going this year. 
Why I'm here is to talk about my plans. (More formal: The reason why I'm 
here is...) 


emphasising verbs: What he did was ... 


When we want to emphasise a verb (or an expression beginning with a verb), 
we have to use a more complicated structure with what... do. Infinitives with 
and without to are possible. 
— He SCREAMED. 
What he did was (to) scream. 
— She WRITES SCIENCE FICTION. 
What she does is (to) write science fiction. 
Instead of an infinitive, we often use subject + verb in an informal style. 
What she does is, she writes science fiction. 
What I'll do is, I'll phone John and ask his advice. 


emphasising a whole sentence 


A whole sentence can be given extra emphasis by using a cleft structure with 
what and the verb happen. Compare: 

The car broke down. 

What happened was (that) the car broke down. 


other structures 


All (that), and expressions with thing, can be used in cleft sentences. 

All I want is a home somewhere. All you need is love. 

All (that) I did was (to) touch the window, and it broke. 

The only thing I remember is a terrible pain in my head. 

The first thing was to make some coffee. 

My first journey abroad is something I shall never forget. 
Time expressions can be emphasised with It was not until... and It was only 
when .... 

It was not until I met you that I knew real happiness. 

It was only when I read her letter that 1 realised what was happening. 
At the beginning of a cleft sentence, this and that often replace emphasised 
here and there. Compare: 


- You pay here. — We live there. 
This is where you pay. That's where we live. 
(or Here is where you pay.) (or There's where we live.) 


For more about question-word clauses, see 485. 
For more general information about sentence structure and the arrangement of information in 
sentences, see 512. 
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cleft sentences (2): it was my secretary who ... 


preparatory it 
We can use preparatory it (see 446) in cleft sentences. The words to be 
emphasised are usually joined to the relative clause by that. 
Compare: 
My secretary sent the bill to Mr Harding yesterday. 
It was my secretary that sent the bill to Mr Harding yesterday. 
(not somebody else) 
It was the bill that my secretary sent to Mr Harding yesterday. 
(not something else) 
It was Mr Harding that my secretary sent the bill to yesterday. 
(not to somebody else) 
It was yesterday that my secretary sent the bill to Mr Harding. 
(not another day) 
Negative structures are also possible. 
It wasn't my husband that sent the bill... 
Who is possible instead of that when a personal subject is emphasised. 
It was my secretary who sent... 
When a plural subject is emphasised, the verb is plural. 
It was the students that were angry ... (NOT .. .-that-was-angry-. . .) 
The verb cannot be emphasised with this structure: we cannot say 


It is | who ...; It is me that... 


When an emphasised subject is a pronoun, there are two possibilities. 
Compare: 
— It is I who am responsible. (formal) 

It's me that’s/who’s responsible. (informal) 
— It is you who are in the wrong. (formal) 

It's you that's in the wrong. (informal) 
To avoid being either too formal or too informal in this case, we could say, 
for example, 

I'm the person / the one who's responsible. 


close and shut 


use 


Close /kleoz/ and shut can often be used with the same meaning. 
Open your mouth and close/shut your eyes. 
I can't close/shut the window. Can you help me? 
The shop closes/shuts at five o'clock. 
You can shut, but not close, somebody/something in or out of a place. 
I shut the letters in my desk drawer and locked it. (Not Felosed-the-etters.. . .) 
She shut him out of the house. 
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past participles 
The past participles closed and shut can be used as adjectives. 
The post office is closed/shut on Saturday afternoon. 


Shut is not usually used before a noun. 
a closed door (Not a-shut-door) closed eyes (Not shut-eyes) 


cases where close is preferred 


We prefer close for slow movements (like flowers closing at night), and close is 
more common in a formal style. 
As we watched, he closed his eyes for the last time. 
Compare: 
Close your mouth, please. (dentist to patient) 
Shut your mouth! (a rude way of saying ‘Be quiet!) 
We close roads, railways etc (channels of communication). And we close 
(= end) letters, bank accounts, meetings etc. 


cloth and clothes 


Cloth (pronounced /k100/) is material made from wool, cotton etc, used for 
making clothes, curtains, soft furnishings and so on. (In informal English, it is 
more common to say material or fabric.) 

His suits were made of the most expensive cloth. 
A cloth is a piece of material used for cleaning, covering things etc. 

Could you pass me a cloth? I've spilt some milk on the floor. 
Clothes (pronounced /kləvðz/) are things you wear: skirt, trousers etc. Clothes 
has no singular; instead of a-eiothe, we say something to wear or an article | a 
piece of clothing. 

I must buy some new clothes; I haven't got anything to wear. 


come and go 


speaker's/hearer's position 


We use come for movements to the place where the speaker or hearer is. 
Maria, would you come here, please? -- I'm coming. (NOT ...-rm-going.) 
When did you come to live here? 

(on the phone): Can I come and see you? 

We use go for movements to other places. 

I want to go and live in Greece. Let's go and see Peter and Diane. 
In 1577, he went to study in Rome. 


speaker's/hearer's past or future position 


We can use come for a movement to a place where the speaker or hearer 
already was or will be at the time of the movement. Compare: > 
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~ What time did I come to see you in the office yesterday? 
I went to John's office yesterday, but he wasn't in. 

- Will you come and visit me in hospital when I have my operation? 
He's going into hospital next week. 

- Susan can't come to your birthday party. 
She's going to see her mother. 


joining a movement 


Come (with) can be used to talk about joining a movement of the speaker's/ 
hearer's, even if go is used for the movement itself. 
We're going to the cinema tonight. Would you like to come with us? 


somebody else's position 


Sometimes when we are talking about somebody else (not the speaker or 
hearer), that person can become the centre of our attention. In that case, we 
use come for movements to the place where he/she is (or was or will be). This 
often happens in stories. 

He waited till four o'clock, but she didn't come. 


come to; come from 


Come to can mean arrive at. 
Carry straight on till you come to a crossroads. 
Come from is used (in the present) to say where people's homes are or were. 
She comes from Scotland, but her mother's Welsh. 
Originally I come from Hungary, but I've lived here for twenty years. 
(noT Originally-T-camefrom-Hungary-. . .) 
The difference between bring and take is similar. See 112. 


For comelgo and . . ., see 53. 
For come/go . . .ing, see 228. For been = comei gone, see 95. 


comparison (1): structures 


Various words and structures can be used for comparing. 


similarity and identity: as, like, so do I, too, the same, etc 


If we want to say that people, things, actions or events are similar, we can use 
as or like (see 326); so/neither do I and similar structures (see 541); or adverbs 
such as too, also and as well (see 46). To say that they are identical, we can use 
the same (as) (see 503). 

He liked working with horses, as his father did. 

Your sister looks just like you. |The papers were late and the post was too. 

She likes music, and so do I. His eyes are just the same colour as mine. 


equality: as ... as 


To say that people, things etc are equal in a particular way, we often use the 
structure as (much/many) ... as (see 136). 
My hands were as cold as ice. I earn as much money as you. 
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inequality: more ... than; older ... than; most, oldest, etc 


To say that people, things etc are unequal in a particular way, we can use 
comparative adjectives and adverbs, or more + adjective/adverb (see 137-141). 
He's much older than her. The baby's more attractive than you. 
To say which one of a group is outstanding in a particular way, we can use a 

superlative or most + adjective/adverb (see 137-141). 
You're the laziest and most annoying person in the whole office. 


inequality: less, least; not so/as ... as 


We can also talk about inequality by looking at the ‘lower’ end of the scale. 
One possibility is to use less (than) (see 320) or least (see 318). 
The baby's less ugly than you. 
I want to spend the least possible time working. 
In informal usage, we more often use not so... as or not as... as (see 136). 
The baby's not so ugly as you. 


comparison (2): as ... as; as much/many as 


use 
We use as... as to say that people or things are equal in some way. 
She's as tall as her brother. Is it as good as you expected? 


She speaks French as well as the rest of us. 


negative structures 


After not, we can use so ... as instead of as ... as. 
He's not as/so friendly « as she is. (more informal than He's less friendly . . .) 


as ... as + adjective/adverb 


Note the structure as ... as + adjective/adverb. 
Please get here as soon as possible. 
I'll spend as much as necessary. You're as beautiful as ever. 


pronouns after as 


In an informal style we can use object pronouns (me, him etc) after as. 
She doesn't sing as well as me. 
In a formal style, we prefer subject + verb after as. 
She doesn't sing as well as I do. 
A subject form without a verb (e.g. as well as he) is unusual in this structure in 
modem English. 


as much/many ... as 


We can use as much/many ... as to talk about quantity. 
I haven't got as much money as I thought. 
We need as many people as possible. 
As much/many can be used without following nouns. 
I ate as much as 1 could. She didn't catch as many as she'd hoped. 
And as much ... can be used as an adverb. 
You ought to rest as much as possible. > 
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emphatic use: as much as 80kg 


As muchi many as can be used before a number to mean ‘the large amount/ 
quantity'. 

Some of these fish can weigh as much as 80kg. 

There are sometimes as many as 40 students in the classes. 
As little/ few can be used to mean ‘the small amount/quantity'. 

You can fly to Paris for as little as 20 euros. 


half as ... as etc 


Half, twice, three times etc can be used before as ... as. 
You're not half as clever as you think you are. 
I'm not going out with a man who's twice as old as me. 
It took three times as long as I expected. (or... three times longer than I 
expected — see 141.3) 


modification 


Before as ... as we can use (not) nearly, almost, just, nothing like, every bit, 
exactly, not quite. 
It's not nearly as cold as yesterday. He's just as strong as ever. 
You're nothing like as bad-tempered as you used to be. 
She's every bit as beautiful as her sister. 
I'm not quite as tired as I was last week. 


infinitives 
Where as... as is used with two infinitives, the second is often without to. 
It's as easy to do it right as (to) do it wrong. 


tenses 


In as... as-clauses (and other kinds of as-clauses), a present tense is often 
used to refer to the future, and a past tense can have a conditional meaning 
(see 580). 

We'll get there as soon as you do/will. 

If you married me, I'd give you as much freedom as you wanted. 


leaving out the second part 


The second part of the as ... as or so... as structure can be left out when the 
meaning is clear from what comes before. 

The train takes 40 minutes. By car it'll take you twice as long. 

I used to think he was clever. Now I'm not so sure. 
In cases like this, not so is much more common than not as. 


traditional expressions 


We use the structure as... as... in a lot of traditional comparative 
expressions. 
as cold as ice as hard as nails 
as black as night as ... as hell 
The first as can be dropped in these expressions in an informal style. 
She's hard as nails. 
I'm tired as hell of listening to your problems. 
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Note that as is usually pronounced /9z/ (see 616). 

For as long as, see 75. For as well as, see 78. 

For the word order in sentences like She's as good a dancer as her brother, see 14. 
For as replacing subject or object (e.g. as many people as want it), see 581. 

For other comparative structures, see 137-141. 


comparison (3): 
comparative and superlative adjectives 


One-syllable adjectives normally have comparatives and superlatives ending 
in -er, -est. Some two-syllable adjectives are similar; others have more and 
most. Longer adjectives have more and most. 


one-syllable adjectives (regular comparison) 


Adjective Comparative Superlative 
older oldest | 


Most adjectives: 


taller tallest 
+ -er, -est. 


cheaper cheapest 


later latest Adjectives ending in -e 
nicer nicest + -r, -St. 


One vowel + one consonant: 


bigger biggest double consonant. 


fatter fattest | 
thinner thinnest 


Note the pronunciation of: 

younger /l'jange(r)/ youngest /‘jangist/ 
longer/'lngge(r)/ longest /‘longtst/ 
stronger /‘stronga(r)/ strongest /‘stroygist/ 


irregular comparison 


Adjective Comparative Superlative 


better best 
worse worst 
worse 


farther! further farthest/furthest 
(see 201) 


older! elder oldest! eldest 
(see 176) 
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The determiners little and much/ many have irregular comparatives and 
superlatives: 

little (see 329) less (see 320) least (see 318) 

much/many (see 357) more (see 355) most (see 356) 
Few has two possible comparatives and superlatives: fewer/less and fewest/ 
least. See 320, 318. 


two-syllable adjectives 


Adjectives ending in -y have -ier and -iest. 

happy happier happiest 

easy easier easiest 
Some other two-syllable adjectives can have -er and -est, especially adjectives 
ending in an unstressed vowel, /1/ or /a(r)/. 

narrow narrower narrowest 


simple simpler simplest 
clever cleverer cleverest 
quiet quieter quietest 


With many two-syllable adjectives (e.g. polite, common), -er/-est and more! 
most are both possible. With others (including adjectives ending in -ing, -ed, 
-ful and -less), only more/ most is possible. In general, the structure with more/ 
most is becoming more common. To find out the normal comparative and 
superlative for a particular two-syllable adjective, check in a good dictionary. 


longer adjectives 


Adjectives of three or more syllables have more and most. 
intelligent ^ more intelligent — most intelligent 
practical more practical most practical 
beautiful more beautiful most beautiful 
Words like unhappy (the opposites of two-syllable adjectives ending in -y) are 
an exception: they can have forms in -er and -est. 
unhappy unhappier / more unhappy unhappiest / most unhappy 
untidy untidier / more untidy untidiest / most untidy 
Some compound adjectives like good-looking or well-known have two possible 
comparatives and superlatives. 


good-looking better-looking best-looking 

OR more good-looking most good-looking 
well-known better-known best-known 

oR More well-known most well-known 


more, most with short adjectives 


Sometimes more/most are used with adjectives that normally have -er/-est. 
This can happen, for example, when a comparative is not followed 
immediately by than; forms with -er are also possible. 

The road's getting more and more steep. (OR... steeper and steeper.) 
When we compare two descriptions (saying that one is more suitable or 
accurate than another), we use more; comparatives with -er are not possible. 

He's more lazy than stupid. (NoT He'sazier-than-stupid.) 

In a rather formal style, most can be used with adjectives expressing approval 
and disapproval (including one-syllable adjectives) to mean ‘very’. 
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Thank you very much indeed. That is most kind of you. (NOT ...-Fhat-is 
- J 
Real, right, wrong and like always have more and most. 
She's more like her mother than her father. (Not .. .liker-her-mother-. ..) 


For information about how to use comparatives and superlatives, see 139, 141. 
For modification of comparatives and superlatives (e.g. much older, far the best), see 140. 


comparison (4): 
comparative and superlative adverbs 


Most comparative and superlative adverbs are made with more and most. 

Could you talk more quietly? (NoT ... 
Adverbs that have the same form as adjectives (see 27), and a few others, have 
comparatives and superlatives with -er and -est. The most common are: fast, 
early, late, hard, long, near, high, low, soon, well (better, best), badly (worse, 
worst), and in informal English easy, slow, loud and quick. 

Can't you drive any faster? Can you come earlier? 

Talk louder. (informal) 

We've all got terrible voices, but I sing worst of all. 
Note also the irregular comparatives and superlatives of far (farther!further, 
farthesti furthest, see 201), much (more, most, see 355 and 356), little (less, least, 
see 320 and 318). 


For the use of comparatives and superlatives, see the following sections. 


comparison (5): 
using comparatives and superlatives 


than 


After comparatives we use than, not that or as. 
Today's hotter than yesterday. (NoT .. .-hotter-that-. .. on . . .-hotter-as-. . .) 


the difference between comparatives and superlatives 


We use a comparative to compare one person, thing, action, event or group 
with another person, thing etc. We use a superlative to compare somebody/ 
something with the whole group that he/she/it belongs to. 
Compare: 
- Mary's taller than her three sisters. 
Mary's the tallest of the four girls. (Not . . .-the-taller-. . .) 
— Your accent is worse than mine. 
Your accent is the worst in the class. (NOT . . .-the-werse-. . .) 
- He plays better than everybody else in the team. 
He's the best in the team. > 
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groups with two members 


When a group only has two members, we sometimes use a comparative 
instead of a superlative. 
I like Betty and Maud, but I think Maud's the nicer/nicest of the two. 
I'll give you the bigger/biggest steak: I'm not very hungry. 
Some people feel that a superlative is incorrect in this case. 


double comparatives: fatter and fatter, more and more slowly 


We can use double comparatives to say that something is changing. 
I'm getting fatter and fatter. 


We're going more and more slowly. (NoT . . .-ore-slowly-and-more-slowly:) 


the ... the... 


We can use comparatives with the... the... to say that things change or vary 
together. 
Word order (in both clauses): 


the + comparative expression + subject + verb 


The older I get, the happier I am. (Not Older--get,-more-T-am-happy.) 
The more dangerous it is, the more 1 like it. 
(nort The-more-it-is-dangerous.-. . .) 

The more I study, the less I learn. 
More can be used with a noun in this structure. 

The more money he makes, the more useless things he buys. 
In longer structures, that is sometimes used before the first verb. 

The more information that comes in, the more confused the picture is. 
A short form of this structure is used in the expression The more the merrier, 
and in sentences ending the better. 

How do you like your coffee? ~ The stronger the better. 
Note that in this structure, the word the is not really the definite article — it was 
originally a form of the demonstrative pronoun, meaning 'by that much'. 


than me; than I (am) 


In an informal style, object pronouns (me etc) are used after than. In a more 
formal style, subject pronouns (/ etc) are used (usually with verbs). 
She's older than me. (informal) She is older than I (am). (formal) 


the happiest man in the world 


After superlatives, we do not usually use of with a singular word referring to a 
place or group. 
I'm the happiest man in the world. (Not .. .-of-the-world:) 
She's the fastest player in the team. (Nort . . .-of the-team:) 
But of can be used before plurais, and before lot. 
She's the fastest player of them all. He's the best of the lot. 
Note also the structure with possessive 's. 
He thinks he's the world's strongest man. 
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than anybody; the best ... ever 


‘Non-affirmative’ words like ever, yet and any (see 381) often follow 
comparatives and superlatives. 

You're more stubborn than anybody I know. 

It's the best book I’ve ever read. This is my hardest job yet. 


For the formation of comparatives and superlatives, see 137. 
For tenses after than, see 580. 
For the first! second! best etc + present/past perfect, see 591. 


comparison (6): much, far etc with comparatives 
and superlatives 


much, far etc with comparatives 


We cannot use very with comparatives. Instead, we use, for example, much, 
far, very much, a lot (informal), lots (informal), any and no (see 57), rather, a 
little, a bit (informal), and even. 


My boyfriend is much/far older than me. (NoT .. .-very-older-than-me:) 
Russian is much/far more difficult than Spanish. 


very much nicer rather more quickly 

a bit more sensible (informal) She looks no older than her daughter. 

a lot happier (informal) a little less expensive 

Is your mother any better? Your cooking is even worse than Harry's. 


Quite cannot be used with comparatives except in the expression quite better, 
meaning 'recovered from an illness' (see 104.1). Any, no, a bit and a lot are not 
normally used to modify comparatives before nouns. 

There are much/far nicer shops in the town centre. (BUT NOT .. .-a-bit-nieer 


shops-. . .) 
many more/less/fewer 


When more (see 355) modifies a plural noun, it is modified by many instead of 
much. Compare: 

much / far / a lot etc more money 

many / far / a lot etc more opportunities 
Many is sometimes used to modify less (before a plural noun) and fewer, but 
this is unusual; far, a lot etc are more common. 

far less words (more common than many less words) 

a lot fewer accidents (more common than many fewer accidents) 


much, by far, quite etc with superlatives 


Superlatives can be modified by much and by far, and by other adverbs of 
degree such as quite (meaning ‘absolutely’), almost, practically, nearly and 
easily. 

He's much the most imaginative of them all. 

She's by far the oldest. 

We're walking by far the slowest. 

He's quite the most stupid man I've ever met. 

I'm nearly the oldest in the firm. 

This is easily the worst party I've been to this year. » 
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very with superlatives 


Note the special use of very to emphasise superlatives and first, next and last. 
Bring out your very best wine — Michael's coming to dinner. 
You're the very first person I've spoken to today. 
This is your very last chance. 


For modification of too, see 595.3. 


comparison (7): advanced points 


comparative meaning ‘relatively’, ‘more than average’ 


Comparatives can suggest ideas like ‘relatively’, ‘more than average’. Used like 
this, comparatives make a less clear and narrow selection than superlatives. 
Compare: 
There are two classes — one for the cleverer students and one for the slower 
learners. 
The cleverest students were two girls from York. 
Comparatives are often used in advertising to make things sound less definite. 
less expensive clothes for the fuller figure 
(Compare cheap clothes for fat people) 


all/any/none the + comparative 


All the + comparative suggests the idea of ‘even more ...’. 
1 feel all the better for that swim. 
Her accident made it all the more important to get home fast. 
Any and none can be used in similar structures. 
He didn't seem to be any the worse for his experience. 
He explained it all carefully, but I was still none the wiser. 
Note that this structure is used mainly to express abstract ideas. We would not 
say, for example, Those pills have made him all the slimmer. 
In this structure, the was originally a demonstrative, meaning ‘by that’. 


three times ...er etc 


Instead of three/four etc times as much (see 136.7), we can use three/four etc 
times + comparative. 

She can walk three times faster than you. 

It was ten times more difficult than I expected. 
Note that twice and half are not possible in this structure. 

She's twice as lively as her sister. (NOT .. .-twiee-livelier-. . .) 


words left out after than 


Than often replaces a subject or object pronoun or an adverbial expression, 
rather like a relative pronoun or adverb (see 581). 
She spent more money than was sensible. (Not .. .-than-it-was-sensible:) 
There were more people than we had expected. (not ...~than-we-had 
expected-them:-) 
I love you more than she does. (Not .. .-than-how-mueh-she-dees.) 
(In some English dialects, the above sentences would be constructed with 
than what.) 
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the youngest person to ... 


After a superlative, an infinitive can mean the same as a relative clause. 
She's the youngest person ever to swim the Channel. (= ... the youngest 
person who has ever swum ...) 
This structure is also common after first, last and next. 
Who was the first woman to climb Everest? 
The next to speak was Mrs Fenshaw. 
Note that this structure is only possible in cases where the noun with the 
superlative (or first etc) has a subject relationship with the following verb. In 
other cases, infinitives cannot be used. 
Is this the first time that you have stayed here? (Not . . .-the-first-time-feryou 
to-stay-here: time is not the subject of stay.) 


the with superlatives 


Nouns with superlative adjectives normally have the article the. 
It's the best book I’ve ever read. 
After link verbs, superlative adjectives also usually have the, though it is 
sometimes dropped in an informal style. 
I'm the greatest. Which of the boys is (the) strongest? 
This dictionary is (the) best. 
The cannot be dropped when a superlative is used with a defining expression. 
This dictionary is the best I could find. (Nov This-dietionary-is-best-T-eould 
find.) 
However, we do not use the with superlatives when we compare the same 
person or thing in different situations. Compare: 
- Of all my friends, he's (the) nicest. (comparing different people) 
He's nicest when he's with children. (Nov He's-the-nicest-when-. . .: we're 
comparing the same person in different situations.) 
- She works (the) hardest in the family; her husband doesn't know what work 
is. (A woman is being compared with a man - the is possible.) 
She works hardest when she's doing something for her family. 
(Not She-works-the-hardestAwhen-. ..: - a woman's work is being 
compared in different situations.) 
The is sometimes dropped before superlative adverbs in an informal style. 
Who can run (the) fastest? 


For tenses after than, see 580. 


continual(ly) and continuous(ly) 


Continual(ly) is generally used for things that happen repeatedly, often 
annoyingly. 
I can't work with these continual interruptions. 
She's continually taking days off. 
Continuous(ly) is used for things that continue without stopping. 
There has been continuous fighting on the border for the last 48 hours. 
I've been working almost continuously since yesterday evening. 
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143 contractions 


1 general rules 
Forms like I've, don't are called ‘contractions’. There are two kinds. 
noun/pronoun etc + (auxiliary) verb 


I'm tired. My father's not very well. 
Do you know when you'll arrive? — Where's the station? 

I've no idea. There's a problem. 

She'd like to talk to you. Somebody's coming. 


Here's our bus. 


(auxiliary) verb + not 


They aren't ready. I haven't seen him for ages. 

You won't be late, will you? Can't you swim? 
Contractions are formed with auxiliary verbs, and also with be and sometimes 
have when these are not auxiliary verbs. 
The short form 's (2 is/has) can be written after nouns (including proper 
names), question words, here and now as well as pronouns and unstressed 
there. The short forms ‘ll, 'd and 're are commonly written after pronouns and 
unstressed there, but in other cases we more often write the full forms 
(especially in British English), even if the words would be contracted in 
pronunciation. 

‘Your mother will (/'‘maderl/) be surprised’, she said. 

I wondered what had (/‘wpted/) happened. 
Contractions are not usually written with double subjects. 

John and I have decided to split up. (NoT Joehn-and-Tve-decided-. . . 
The apostrophe (’) goes in the same place as the letters that we leave ae has 
not = hasn't {Nor ke‘snt). But note that shan't (BrE = shall not) and won't 

(= will not) only have one apostrophe each. 

Contractions are common and correct in informal writing: they represent the 
pronunciation of informal speech. They are not generally used in a formal 


style. 
2 alternative contractions 


Some negative expressions can have two possible contractions. For she had 
not we can say she'd not or she hadn't; for he will not we can say he'll not or he 
won't. The two negative forms of be (e.g. she isn't and she's not) are both 
common in British English; American English prefers the forms with not (e.g. 
she's not). With other verbs, forms with n't (e.g. she hadn't) are more common 
in most cases in standard southern British English; they are the only forms 
normally used in AmE. (Forms with not — e.g. she'd not — tend to be more 
common in northern and Scottish English.) 

Double contractions are not normally written: she'sm't is impossible. 


3 position 


Contractions in the first group (noun / pronoun / question word + auxiliary 
verb) do not normally come at the ends of clauses. 
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- I'm late. — I've forgotten. 

Yes, you are. (Not ¥es,-yeu're.) Yes, you have. (Not Yes,-yet've.) 
Negative contractions can come at the ends of clauses. 

They really aren't. No, I haven't. 


list of contractions 


Contraction Pronunciation Meaning 

Im /am/ I am 

I've Ja1v] I have 

ru jad/ I will 

Id jaid/ I had/would 
you're /jo:(r)/ you are 
you've /ju:v/ you have 
you'll [ju you will 

you'd /ju:d/ you had/would 
he’s /hi:z/ he is/has 

he'll /hi:l, hil/ he will 

he'd [hi:d/ he had/would 
she's / fi:z/ she is/has 
she'll /Si:l, SU she will 

she'd /Si:d/ she had/would 
it’s hits] it is/has 

it'd (uncommon) /'itod/ it had/would 
we're /wia(r)/ we are 

we've /wi:v/ we have 

we'll /wi:l, wil/ we will 

we'd [wi:d/ we had/would 
they're /Oea(r)/ they are 
they've /Serv/ they have 
they'll /Serl, Sel/ they will 
they'd /Oer1d/ they had/would 
there’s /6az/ there is/has 
there'll /Oal/ there will 
there'd /Sad/ there had/would 
aren't /a:nt/ are not 

can't /ka:nt/ cannot 
couldn't /'kodnt/ could not 
daren't /deont/ dare not 
didn't /‘didnt/ did not 
doesn't /‘daznt/ does not 
don’t /daunt/ do not 

hadn't /‘hednt/ had not 
hasn't /‘heeznt/ has not 
haven't /'havnt/ have not 

isn't ['1znt/ is not 
mightn't /'martnt/ might not 
mustn't /‘masnt/ must not 
needn't /‘ni:dnt/ need not 
oughtn't ['o:tnt/ ought not 
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Contraction Pronunciation Meaning 
shan't /Sa:nt/ shall not 
shouldn't /‘Sudnt/ should not 
usedn't /‘ju:snt/ used not 
wasn't ['woznt/ was not 
weren't /w3mt/ were not 
won't /waont/ will not 
wouldn't ['wodnt/ would not 
Notes 


1. Do not confuse it’s (= it is/ has) and its (possessive). 
2. Am not is only normally contracted in questions to aren't (BrE) (/a:nt/). 
I'm late, aren't I? 
3. Note the difference in pronunciation of can't in British English (/ka:nt/) 
and American English (/kaent/). 
4. Daren't, shan't and usedn't are not often used in American English. 
5. In non-standard English, ain't (pronounced /emt/ or /ent/) is used as a 
contraction of am not, are not, is not, have not and has not. 
I ain't going to tell him. 
Don't talk to me like that — you ain't my boss. 
It's raining. ~ No it ain't. 
I ain't got no more cigarettes. 
Bill ain't been here for days. 
6. For the contraction let's, see 323. 
7. May not is not normally contracted: mayn’t is very rare. 


contrary 


on the contrary and on the other hand 


On the contrary is used to contradict - to say that what has been said or 
suggested is not true. If we want to give the other side of a question, we use on 
the other hand, not on the contrary. Compare: 
- J] suppose the job was boring? ~ On the contrary, it was really exciting. 
The job was boring, but on the other hand it was well paid. (NoT .. .-on-the 
contrary, it-was- well paid.) 
- He did not make things easy for his parents. On the contrary, he did 
everything he could to annoy and worry them. 
He did not make things easy for his parents. On the other hand, he could 
often be wonderfully sweet and loving. 


contrary and opposite 


We use opposite (see 401), not contrary, to talk about contrasting words. 
‘Short’ is the opposite of ‘tall’, and also of ‘long’. 


(NOT . . .the-contrary-ef-talt ...) 
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control 


Control is a 'false friend' for people who speak some languages. It generally 
means manage, direct, not check or inspect. Compare: 


- The crowd was too big for the police to control. (= ... to keep in order.) 
The police were checking everybody's papers. (NOT . . .-eentrelling-everybody's 
papers) 


— I found the car difficult to control at high speeds. 
I took the car to the garage and asked them to have a look at the steering. 
(NOT ...-fo-control-the-steering-) 
However, the noun control is used with the meaning of 'inspection point' in 
expressions like passport/customs control. 


correspondence (1): letters 


Each culture has its own way of organising a letter and arranging it on a page. 
English-speaking people generally observe the following rules. 


Put your own address at the top on the right. Addresses generally follow the 
rule of ‘smallest first’: house number, then street, then town. Postcode and 
telephone number / fax number / email address come last. Don't put your 
name with the address. 


Put the date directly under the address. A common way to write the date is to 
put the number of the day, followed by the month and year (e.g. 17 May 2005). 
For other ways (and differences between British and American customs) 

see 152. 


In formal letters and business letters, put the name and address of the person 
you are writing to on the left side of the page, starting on the same level as the 
date or slightly below. 


Different styles are common in formal letters on paper which has the address 
ready-printed at the top of the page. For example, the date may be put on the 
left, and the address of the person written to may come at the end of the letter 
or of the first page. 


Begin the letter (Dear X) on the Jeft. Common ways of addressing people are: 

e by first name (informal): Dear Penny 

e by title and surname (more formal): Dear Ms Hopkins 

e Dear Sir(s), Dear Sir or Madam, Dear Madam (especially to somebody 
whose name is not known) 

Some people like to use the first name and surname (Dear Penny Hopkins) 

when writing to strangers or people that they do not know well. 

Do not use a title like Mr together with a first name (Not Dear-Mr-James 

€arter). » 
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After 'Dear X', put a comma or nothing at all, not an exclamation mark (!). 
Either leave an empty line after 'Dear X' and start again on the left, or start 
again on the next line, a few spaces from the left. Do the same for each new 
paragraph. (The first method is now the most common in Britain.) 


Letters which begin Dear Sir(s) or Dear Madam usually finish Yours faithfully 
in British English. Formal letters which begin with the person's name (e.g. 
Dear Miss Hawkins, Dear Peter Lewis) usually finish Yours sincerely. Common 
American endings are Sincerely yours or Sincerely. Informal letters may finish, 
for example, Yours, See you or Love. (Love is not usually used by one man to 
another.) In formal letters, many people put a closing formula before Yours . . ., 
especially when writing to people they know: common expressions are With 
best wishes and With kind regards. 


Sign with your first name (informal) or your full name (formal), but without 
writing any title (Mr/ Ms/Dr etc). Ways of writing one's full name: Alan Forbes, 
A Forbes, A J Forbes. 

In a formal typewritten letter, add your full typewritten name after your 
handwritten signature. Friendly business letters are often signed with the first 
name only above the full typewritten name: 


Yours sincerely 
Alan 


Alan Forbes 


In informal letters, afterthoughts that are added after the signature are usually 
introduced by P S (Latin post scriptum - written afterwards). 


On the envelope, put the first name before the surname. People usually write a 
title (Mr, Mrs etc) before the name. You can write the first name in full (Mrs 
Angela Brookes), or you can write one or more initials (Mrs A E Brookes). It was 
once common to put the abbreviated title Esq (= Esquire) after a man's name; 
this is now very unusual. 


British people now usually write abbreviated titles, initials, addresses, dates, 
and opening and closing formulae without commas or full stops. 


American usage is different from British in some ways: 

e Commas are sometimes used at the ends of lines in addresses; full stops 
may be used at the ends of addresses; full stops are used after abbreviated 
titles. After the opening salutation, Americans may put a colon, especially in 
business letters (Dear Mr. Hawkes:), or a comma. 

e Gentlemen is used instead of Dear Sirs. 

Dates are written differently (month before day) - see 152. 

e Yours faithfully is not used; common endings are Sincerely, Sincerely yours 
or Yours truly, followed by a comma. 

e Americans are often addressed (and sign their names) with the first name in 
full, followed by the initial of a middle name (Alan J. Parker). This is less 
usual in Britain. 
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Letters to strangers often begin with an explanation of the reason for writing. 
Dear X 
I am writing to ask .. 

One does not normally begin a letter to a stranger with an enquiry about 


health. (Not Dear-X,-How-are-youw getting-on?) 


For more information about names and titles, see 363. 
For more information about the use of commas and full stops, see 476, 473. 
For more information about paragraphing, see 406. 


Examples of letters and envelopes 
Formal 


14 Plowden Road 
Torquay 

Devon 

TQ6 1RS 

Tel 0742 06538 


The Secretary 16 June 2005 
Hall School of Design 

39 Beaumont Street 

London 

WA 4L) 


Dear Sir or Madam 


| should be grateful if you would send me information 
about the regulations for admission to the Hall School 
of Design. Could you also tell me whether the School 
arranges accomodation for students? 


Yours faithfully 


Keith Parker 
Keith Parker 


The Secretary 

Hall School of Design 
39 Beaumont Street 
London 

W4 4U 
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Informal 


22 Green Shree 
Loudon 


WIB 60H 
Phong 07! 066 42¢ 
19 Marc. 

Dear keith av Ann 


stri a yr fra pi weekend. We realty enjoyed 


han aig ee ier 
dro cdi rati lo ota 


ind S ue e, 
See yon soon yl hope. Thanks agun. 


PS Did | leart n. pait-of jeans behind in the bedrom? 
H s0, ho yon Think you routd send them on? 


147 correspondence (2): emails and text messages 
1 formal emails: style and layout 


Formal emails are similar in style to letters on paper. The writer's postal 
address and phone/fax number, if they are included, follow the signature. 
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informal emails 

Personal emails are usually much more informal in style than letters on paper. 
Instead of ‘Dear X', they often begin for example 'X', ‘Hi, X', ‘Hello, X’; or with 
no salutation at all. 

addresses 

email addresses are read as follows: 


j-harris@funbiz.co.uk ‘j dot harris at funbiz dot co dot u k' 


mary@log-farm.com ‘mary at log dash farm dot com’ 
the_rabbit@coolmail.gr ‘the underline rabbit at coolmail dot g r’ 


Note also the names of symbols in ‘urls’ (internet addresses): 
/ ‘forward slash’ \ ‘backslash’ : ‘colon’ 


patil ad of an informal email 


uti RTeEN UA 
B 


Hi, Phil 


Good to hear from you. 


How about 29 or 30 Sept? 


I am working like crazy - still a lot to do around the house. 
Also signed up for a creative writing course — don't laugh! 


Enjoying the village — very interesting world this, but there 
are times when they talk a language i don't understand. 


New address etc below. 
Yours 
Robin 


63 Baker Lane 
Carstairs 
Yorkshire LS7 3PO 
Tel 01466 7902 
fax 01466 7964 
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txt msgs (text messages) 


Text messages (sent for example by mobile phone) use a large number of 
abbreviations to save time and space. Words are shortened, often by leaving 
out vowels. Letters and numbers are used instead of words (or parts of words) 
that sound the same. Initial letters only are used for some common 
expressions. Some typical examples: 


c u lar See you later. 

r u cumin 2day? Are you coming today? 

Ix 4 a gr8 party Thanks for a great party. 

just 2 let u no Just to let you know. 

wil u b hr Thu eve? Will you be here Thursday evening? 

RUOK? Are you OK? 

got ur msg Got your message. 

wil b @ bbq e 9 Will be at barbecue at 9. 

2 bsy atm, tlk l8r Too busy at the moment, talk later. 

if Uv tym, send pix o If you have time, send pictures of kids. 
kids 

need mo infmtn Need more information. 


countable and uncountable nouns (1): 
basic information 


the difference between countable and uncountable nouns 


Countable nouns are the names of separate objects, people, ideas etc which 
can be counted. We can use numbers and the article a/an with countable 
nouns; they have plurals. 

acat a newspaper three cats two newspapers 
Uncountable (or ‘mass’) nouns are the names of materials, liquids, abstract 
qualities, collections and other things which we see as masses without clear 
boundaries, and not as separate objects. We cannot use numbers with 
uncountable nouns, and most are singular with no plurals. We do not normally 
use a/an with uncountable nouns, though there are some exceptions (see 
149.4). 

water (NOT &-weater.-two-waters) wool (NOT a-weol,-two-weels) 

weather (NOT a3veather.-two-Aweathers) 
Some determiners (see 154) can only be used with countable nouns (e.g. 
many, few); others can only be used with uncountables (e.g. much, little). 
Compare: 

How many hours do you work? How much money do you earn? 


problems 


Usually it is easy to see whether a noun is countable or uncountable. 
Obviously house is normally a countable noun, and sand is not. But it is not 
always so clear: compare a journey (countable) and travel (uncountable); a 
glass (countable) and glass (uncountable); vegetables (countable) and fruit 
(uncountable). The following rules will help, but to know exactly how a 
particular noun can be used, it is necessary to check in a good dictionary. 
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travel and a journey; a piece of advice 


Travel and journey have very similar meanings, but travel is normally 
uncountable (it means ‘travelling in general’, and we do not talk about ‘a 
travel’), while journey is countable (a journey is one particular movement from 
one place to another) and can have a plural: journeys. 

I like travel, but it's often tiring. Did you have a good journey? 
Often we can make an uncountable word countable by putting ‘a piece of ora 
similar expression in front of it. 

He never listens to advice. Can I give you a piece of advice? 

Here are some other examples of general/particular pairs. (Note that some 
words that are uncountable in English have countable equivalents in other 
languages.) 


Uncountable Countable 

accommodation a place to live (NOT an-accommedation) 
baggage a piece/item of baggage; a case/trunk/bag 
bread a piece/loaf of bread; a loaf; a roll 

chess a game of chess 

chewing gum a piece of chewing gum (Not a-ehewing-gum) 
equipment a piece of equipment; a tool etc 
furniture a piece/article of furniture; a table, chair etc 
information a piece of information 

knowledge a fact 

lightning a flash of lightning 

luck a piece/bit/stroke of luck 

luggage a piecelitem of luggage; a case/trunk/bag 
money a note; a coin; a sum 

news a piece of news 

permission — 

poetry a poem 

progress a step forward; an advance 

publicity an advertisement 

research a piece of research; an experiment 
rubbish a piece of rubbish 

slang a slang word/expression 

thunder a clap of thunder 

traffic cars etc 

vocabulary a word/expression - 

work a job; a piece of work 


Note that when uncountable English words are borrowed by other languages, 
they may change into countable words with different meanings (for example 
parking means the activity of parking in general, but French un parking means 
‘a car park’). 


materials: glass, paper etc 


Words for materials are uncountable, but we can often use the same word as a 
countable noun to refer to something made of the material. Compare: 
> 
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— Td like some typing paper. 
I'm going out to buy a paper (= a newspaper) 
— The window's made of unbreakable glass. 
Would you like a glass of water? 
Nouns for materials, liquids etc can be countable when they are used to talk 
about different types. 
Not all washing powders are kind to your hands. 
We have a selection of fine wines at very good prices. 
The same thing happens when we talk about ordering drinks. Compare: 
Have you got any coffee? 
Could I have two coffees? (= cups of coffee) 


fruit, rice, wheat, spaghetti, hair; vegetables, peas, grapes, 
oats 


Many things (e.g. rice, grapes) can be seen either as a collection of separate 
elements or as a mass. Some names for things of this kind are uncountable, 
while others are countable (usually plural). 
Uncountable: fruit, rice, spaghetti, macaroni (and other pasta foods), sugar, 
salt, corn, wheat, barley, rye, maize. 
Countable: vegetable(s), bean(s), pea(s), grape(s), oats, lentil(s). 

Fruit is very expensive, but vegetables are cheap. 

Wheat is used to make bread; oats are used to make porridge. 


Is the spaghetti ready? These grapes are sour. 
Hair is normally uncountable in English. 
His hair is black. 


But one strand of hair is a hair (countable). 

So why has he got two blonde hairs on his jacket? 
For words that are used to talk about one 'piece' of uncountable collections 
(e.g. a grain of corn, a blade of grass), see 430. 


abstract nouns: time, life, experience etc 


Many abstract nouns can have both uncountable and countable uses, often 
corresponding to more 'general' and more 'particular' meanings. Compare: 
— Don't hurry - there's plenty of time. 
Have a good time. 
There are times when I just want to stop work. 
— Life is complicated. 
He's had a really difficult life. 
— She hasn't got enough experience for the job. 
I had some strange experiences last week. 
— It's hard to feel pity for people like that. 
It's a pity it's raining. 
— Your plan needs more thought. 
I had some frightening thoughts in the night. 
— I need to practise conversation. 
Jane and I had a very interesting conversation. 


See 149.2 for more details. 
For more about time, see 593; for life, see 324. 
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illnesses 


The names of illnesses are usually singular uncountable in English, including 
those ending in -s. 

If you've already had measles, you can't get it again. 

There's a lot of flu around at the moment. 
The words for some minor ailments are countable: e.g. a cold, a sore throat, a 
headache. However, toothache, earache, stomach-ache and backache are 
usually uncountable in British English. In American English, these words are 
generally countable if they refer to particular attacks of pain. Compare: 

I've got toothache. (BrE) I have a toothache. (AmE) 


For the with measles, flu etc, see 70.14. 
For more information on the use of articles with countable and uncountable nouns, see 65. 


countable and uncountable nouns (2): 
advanced points 


20 square metres of wall 


Singular countable nouns are sometimes used as uncountables (e.g. with 
much, enough, plenty of or a lot of) in order to express the idea of amount. 
There's enough paint for 20 square metres of wall. 
I’ve got too much nose and not enough chin. 
If you buy one of these you get plenty of car for your money. 


not much difference 


Some countable abstract nouns can be used uncountably after little, much and 
other determiners. Common examples are difference, point, reason, idea, 
change, difficulty, chance and question. 

There's not much difference between ‘begin’ and ‘start’. 

I don't see much point in arguing about it. 

We have little reason to expect prices to fall. 

I haven't got much idea of her plans. 

There isn't any change in his condition. 

They experienced little difficulty in stealing the painting. 

Do you think we have much chance of catching the train? 

There's some question of our getting a new Managing Director. 
Note the expression have difficulty (in) . . .ing. 


I have difficulty (in) remembering faces. (NOT I-have-diffieulties-. . .) 
ín all weathers; on your travels 


À few uncountable nouns have plural uses in fixed expressions. 
He goes running in all weathers. 
Did you meet anybody exciting on your travels? 
Gulliver's Travels (novel by Jonathan Swift) > 
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a/an with uncountable nouns 


With certain uncountable nouns - especially nouns referring to human 
emotions and mental activity — we often use a/an when we are limiting their 
meaning in some way. 

We need a secretary with a first-class knowledge of German. (NOT . . .-with 

=) 

She has always had a deep distrust of strangers. 

That child shows a surprising understanding of adult behaviour. 

My parents wanted me to have a good education. (NOT .. .-te-have-good 

education:) 

You've been a great help. 

I need a good sleep. 
Note that these nouns cannot normally be used in the plural, and that most 
uncountable nouns cannot be used with a/an at all, even when they have an 
adjective. 

My father enjoys very good health. (NoT . bee ii di 

We're having terrible weather. (NOT . . .-a-terrible-weather- 

He speaks excellent English. (NOT . pi iul dd i eei 

It's interesting work. (NOT . , -an-interesting-worls) 


plural uncountables 


Some uncountable nouns are plural. They have no singular forms with the 
same meaning, and cannot normally be used with numbers. 
I've bought the groceries. (BUT NOT ...-a-grocery. OR . . .-three-groceries:) 
The Dover customs have found a large shipment of cocaine. (sur NOT The 
Dover-eustom-has-. . .) 
Many thanks for your help. (Bur Nor Mteh-thank. . .) 


For details, see 524.7. 


country 


countable use 


Country (countable) = ‘nation’, ‘land’. 
Scotland is a cold country. 
France is the country I know best. 
How many countries are there in Europe? 


uncountable use 


Country (uncountable) = ‘open land without many buildings’. 

I like wild country best. 
With this meaning, we cannot say a country or countries. 

My parents live in nice country near Belfast. (NOT . . .-in-a-niee-eountry-. . .) 
The expression the country (the opposite of the town) is very common. 

We live in the country just outside Manchester. 

Would you rather live in the town or the country? 


For information about countable and uncountable nouns, see 148-149. 
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dare 


uncommon 


In modern English, dare is not a very common verb. In an informal style, 
people generally use other expressions. 
He's not afraid to say what he thinks. 


negative use; daren't 


Dare is, however, quite often used in negative sentences. It can be followed by 
an infinitive with or without fo. 

She doesn't dare (to) go out at night. 

The old lady didn't dare (to) open the door. 
A special negative form daren't (+ infinitive without fo) is common in British 
English. 

1 daren't look. 
The third person singular is also daren't, without -s. 

She daren't tell him what she thinks. 


special expressions 


Don't you dare! is sometimes used to discourage people from doing unwanted 
things. 

Mummy, can I draw a picture on the wall? ~ Don't you dare! 

How dare you? is sometimes used as an indignant exclamation. 

How dare you? Take your hands off me at once! 

And J dare say (sometimes written J daresay) is used to mean ‘| think probably’, 
'] suppose’. 

I dare say it'll rain soon. I daresay you're ready for a drink. 
Children use the expression I dare you + infinitive to challenge each other to 
do frightening things. 

I dare you to run across the road with your eyes shut. 


dates 


writing 
In Britain, the commonest way to write the day’s date is as follows. Note that 
the names of months always begin with capital letters (see 556). 

30 March 2004 27 July 2003 
The last two letters of the number word are sometimes added (e.g. Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, 6th). Some people write a comma before the year, but this is no longer 
very common in Britain except when the date comes inside a sentence. 

30th March(,) 2004 

He was born in Hawick on 14 December, 1942. 
The date may be written entirely in figures. 

30/3/04 30-3-04 30.3.04 
In the USA it is common to write the month first and to put a comma before 
the year. 

March 30, 2004 > 
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All-figure dates are written differently in Britain and America, since British 
people put the day first while Americans generally start with the month. So for 
example, 6.4.02 means '6 April 2002' in Britain, but 'June 4, 2002' in the USA. 
The longer names of the months are often abbreviated as follows: 

Jan Feb Mar Apr Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
The names of decades (e.g. the nineteen sixties) can be written like this: 
the 19605. 


For the position of dates in letters, see 146. 
For full stops in abbreviations, see 2. 


2 speaking 


30 March 1993 = ‘March the thirtieth, nineteen ninety-three' (AmE also 
‘March thirtieth ...’) or ‘the thirtieth of March, nineteen 
ninety-three’ 

1200 = ‘twelve hundred’ 

1305 = ‘thirteen hundred and five’ or ‘thirteen O (/e0/) five’ 

1498 = ‘fourteen (hundred and) ninety-eight’ 

1910 = ‘nineteen (hundred and) ten’ 

1946 = ‘nineteen (hundred and) forty-six’ 

2000 = ‘two thousand’ 

2005 = ‘two thousand and five’ 


To announce the date, /t’s is used. 
It's April the first. 

To ask about dates, we can say for instance: 
What's the date (today)? What date is it? 
What date is your birthday? 


3 BC and AD 


To distinguish between dates before and after the birth of Christ, we use the 
abbreviations BC (= Before Christ) and AD (= Anno Domini - Latin for ‘in the 
year of the Lord"). BC follows the date; AD can come before or after it. 
Julius Caesar first came to Britain in 55 BC. 
The emperor Trajan was born in AD 53 / 53 AD. 


153 dead, died and death 


Dead is an adjective. 
a dead man Mrs McGinty is dead. 
That idea has been dead for years. 
Died is the past tense and past participle of the verb Ke 
Shakespeare died in 1616. (NoT E n UN 
She died in a car crash. (Nor She-is-dead-in-. . 
So far 50 people have died in the fighting. 
Note the spelling of the present participle dying (see 561). 
Death is a noun meaning ‘the end of life’. 
After his death his wife went to live in Canada. 


For expressions like the dead (= dead people), see 17. 
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154 determiners: the, my, some, several etc 


1 


What are determiners? 


Determiners are words like the, a, my, this, some, either, every, enough, several. 
Determiners come at the beginning of noun phrases, but they are not 


adjectives. 
the moon this house every week 
a nice day some problems enough trouble 
my fat old cat either arm several young students 


There are two main groups of determiners. 


Group A determiners: the, my, this, ... 


These help to identify things - to say whether they are known or unknown to 
the hearer, which one(s) the speaker is talking about, whether the speaker is 
thinking of particular examples or speaking in general, etc. There are three 
kinds: 
articles: a/an, the (see 61-70) 
possessives: my, your, his, her, its, our, your, their, one's, whose (see 441, 626) 
demonstratives: this, these, that, those (see 589) 
We cannot put two Group A determiners together. We can say a friend, my 
friend or this friend, but not the my friend, the this friend, this my friend or my 
this friend. To put a possessive together with a/an or a demonstrative, we can 
use the structure a/this ... of mine/yours etc (see 443). 

She's a friend of mine. (Not She's-a-my friend.) 
Nouns with possessive 's (see 439—440) can be used like determiners 
(e.g. Britain's weather). 


Group B determiners: some, each, much, enough etc 


Most of these are 'quantifiers': they say how much or how many we are talking 
about. The most important are: 

some, any, no 

each, every, either, neither 

much, many, more, most; (a) little, less, least; (a) few, fewer, fewest; enough; 

several 

all, both, half 

what, whatever, which, whichever 
Some Group B determiners are used with singular nouns (e.g. each), some with 
plurals (e.g. many), some with uncountables (e.g. much), and some with more 
than one kind of noun (e.g. which). 
We can put two Group B determiners together if the combination makes sense. 

We meet every few days. Have you got any more coffee? 
For details of the use of Group B determiners, look up the sections on 
particular words. 
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Group B + Group A: some of the people 


Group B determiners can be used directly before nouns, without of. 
Have you got any sugar? (NOT .. .-any-ef-sugar-) 


Most people agree with me. (NOT Most-of-people-... 
But if we want to put a Group B determiner before a in which has aGroup A 


determiner (article, possessive or demonstrative), we have to use of. 


Compare: 
- some people — enough remarks 
some of the people enough of those remarks 
— which friends — neither door 
which of your friends neither of these doors 
— each child — most shops 
each of my children most of the shops 


A Group B determiner + of can be used directly before a noun in a few cases. 
This happens with proper nouns such as place names, and sometimes with 
uncountable nouns that refer to the whole of a subject or activity. 

Most of Wales was without electricity last night. 

Much of philosophy is concerned with questions that have no answers. 


Group B + of + pronoun: most of us 


Group B determiners are used with of before pronouns. 
neither of them which of us most of you 


no and none; every and every one 


No and every are not used before of; instead we use none and every one. 
Compare: 
- no friends — every blouse 

none of my friends every one of these blouses 


all (of), both (of), half (of) 


We can leave out of after all, both and half when they are followed by nouns 
(but not when they are followed by pronouns). 

all (of) his ideas half (of) her income 

both (of) my parents but all of us (Not allas) 
Note that when each, every, either and neither are used directly before nouns 
without of, the nouns are singular. Compare: 
— each tree - neither partner 

each of the trees neither of the partners 


Group A + Group B: his many friends 


Certain Group B determiners can be used after Group A determiners. 
They are many, most, little, least and few. 
his many friends these few poems the least time 
the most money a little time a few questions 
For the difference between little and a little, and between few and a few, see 
329. 


other determiners: other, such, what, only, numbers 


There are a few other determiners that do not fit into Groups A and B. They are 
other, such, what (in exclamations), only and numbers. Other, only and 
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numbers come after Group A determiners (another is written as one word); 
such and what come before the article a/an. 


my other sister such a nice day 
the only possibility the three bears 
what a pity 
Other and such can also come after some Group B determiners. 
many other problems most such requests 


determiners without nouns; / haven't read any 


Nouns are often dropped after determiners if the meaning is clear. 

Do you know Orwell's books? ~I haven't read any. 

Have we got any tomatoes? ~A few. 

Which chair do you want? ~ This will do. 
Determiners are sometimes used without nouns to refer to people in general. 
This is formal and generally rather old-fashioned. 

Many are called but few are chosen. (The Bible) 

Some say one thing, some say another. 

OPEN MEETING: ALL (ARE) WELCOME. 
Possessives (except whose and his) have different forms when they are used 
without nouns: mine, yours, hers, ours, theirs (see 442). Compare: 

That's my coat That's mine. 
Its and one's are not used without nouns. (See 442) 


For others meaning 'other people', see 54.4. For all meaning everything, see 38.2. 

For expressions like a lot of, a heap of, the majority of, see 333. 

For more information about particular determiners, consult the entries for the individual words 
(see Index). 


different 


modifiers: any different etc 


Different is a little like a comparative: unlike most adjectives, it can be 
modified by any and no, (a) little and not much. 
I hadn't seen her for years, but she wasn't any different. 
How's the patient, doctor? ~ No different. 
His ideas are little different from those of his friends. 
The new school isn't much different from the old one. 
Quite different means 'completely different' (see 489.3). 
I thought you'd be like your sister, but you're quite different. 
Unlike comparatives, different can also be modified by very. 
She's very different from her sister. 


prepositions: different from/to 


From is generally used after different; many British people also use to. In 
American English, than is common. 
American football is very different from/to soccer. 
(AmE ... different from/than soccer.) 
Before a clause, different than is also possible in British English. 
The job's different than I expected. 
(or... different from/to what I expected.) 
For the difference between different and other, see 54.5. 
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direct speech: reporting verbs and word order 


informal spoken reports: said, thought 


When we repeat people's words or thoughts, we normally use say or think. 
They can go before sentences or at other natural breaks (e.g. between clauses 
or after discourse markers). 
So I said ‘What are you doing in our bedroom?’ ‘I'm sorry’, he said, ‘I thought 
it was my room.’ Well, I thought, that's funny, he's got my handbag open. ‘If 
that's the case,’ I said, ‘what are you doing with my handbag?’ 


literary direct speech: ask, exclaim, suggest ... 


In novels, short stories etc, a much wider variety of reporting verbs are used: 
for example ask, exclaim, suggest, reply, cry, reflect, suppose, grunt, snarl, hiss, 
whisper. And reporting verbs are often put before their subjects ('inversion' - 
see 303). 

Is this Mr Rochester's house?’ asked Emma. 

‘Great Heavens!’ cried Celia. ‘Is there no end to your wickedness? I implore 

you — leave me alone!’ ‘Never,’ hissed the Duke ... 

Inversion is not normal with pronoun subjects. 

‘You monster!’ she screamed. (NoT . . .-sereamed-she:) 
In literary writing, reporting expressions often interrupt the normal flow of the 
sentences quoted. 

"Your information,’ I replied, ‘is out of date.’ 


discourse markers 


Discourse means ‘pieces of language longer than a sentence’. Some words and 
expressions are used to show how discourse is constructed. They can show the 
connection between what a speaker is saying and what has already been said 
or what is going to be said; they can help to make clear the structure of what is 
being said; they can indicate what speakers think about what they are saying 
or what others have said. There are a very large number of these ‘discourse 
markers’, and it is impossible to give a complete list in a few pages. Here are a 
few of the most common examples. Some of these words and expressions have 
more than one use; for more information, look in a good dictionary. Some 
discourse markers are used mostly in informal speech or writing; others are 
more common in a formal style. Note that a discourse marker usually comes at 
the beginning of a clause. 


focusing and linking 


Q with reference to; talking! speaking oflabout; regarding; as regards, 

as far as... is concerned, as for 
These expressions focus attention on what is going to be said, by announcing 
the subject in advance. Some of them also make a link with previous discourse, 
by referring back to what was said before. 
With reference to is a very formal expression used mainly at the beginning of 
business letters. 

With reference to your letter of 17 March, I am pleased to inform you ... 
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Speaking! talking ofl about ... is used to make a link with what has just been 
said. It can help a speaker to change the subject. 

I saw Max and Lucy today. You know, she -~ Talking of Max, did you know 

he's going to Australia? 
Regarding can come at the beginning of a piece of discourse. 

Hello, John. Now look, regarding those sales figures — I really don't think . . . 
As regards and as far as ... is concerned usually announce a change of subject 
by the speaker/writer. 

... there are no problems about production. Now as regards marketing .. . 

... about production. As far as marketing is concerned, I think... 

People sometimes leave out is concerned after as far as ... This is usually 
considered incorrect. 

As far as the new development plan, I think we ought to be very careful. 
As for often suggests lack of interest or dislike. 

I've invited Andy and Bob. As for Stephen, I never want to see him again. 


balancing contrasting points 
D on the one hand (formal), on the other hand; while; whereas 


These expressions are used to balance two facts or ideas that contrast, but do 
not contradict each other. 
Arranged marriages are common in many Middle Eastern countries. In the 
West, on the other hand, they are unusual. 
On the one hand, we need to reduce costs. On the other hand, investment... 
I like the mountains, while/whereas my wife prefers the seaside. 
While and whereas can be put before the first of the contrasting points. 
While/Whereas some languages have 30 or more different vowel sounds, 
others have five or less. 


For a comparison of on the other hand and on the contrary, see 144. 


emphasising a contrast 


D however, nevertheless; nonetheless, mind you; still; yet; in spite of this that; 
despite this/ that 


However, nevertheless and nonetheless emphasise the fact that the second 
point contrasts with the first. Nevertheless is very formal. 

Britain came last in the World Children’s Games. However, we did have one 

success, with Annie Smith's world record in the sack race. 

It was an oppressive dictatorship, but nevertheless it ensured stability. 
Mind you (less formal) and still introduce the contrasting point as an 
afterthought. 

I don't like the job much. Mind you / Still, the money's OK. 

Yet, still, in spite of this/that and despite this! that (more formal) can be used to 
suggest that something is surprising, in view of what was said before. 

He says he's a socialist, and yet he owns three houses and drives a Rolls. 

The train was an hour late. In spite of this, I managed to get to the meeting 

in time. (or... I still managed to get...) » 
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4 similarity 
D similarly; in the same way, just as 


These are most common in a formal style. 
The roads are usually very crowded at the beginning of the holiday season. 
Similarly, there are often serious traffic jams at the end of the holidays. 
James Carter did everything he could to educate his children. In the same 
way, they in turn put a high value on their own children's education. 
Just as the Greeks looked down on the Romans, the Romans looked down on 
their uncivilised neighbours. 


5 concession and counter-argument 


D concession: it is true; certainly; of course; granted; if; may; stressed 
auxiliaries. 

D counter-argument: however; even so; but; nevertheless; nonetheless; all 
the same; still 


These expressions are used in a three-part structure: (1) there is discussion of 
facts that point in a certain direction; (2) it is agreed (the concession) that a 
particular contradictory fact points the other way; (3) but the speaker/writer 
dismisses this and returns to the original direction of argument. 

... cannot agree with colonialism. It is true that the British may have done 
some good in India. Even so, colonialism is basically evil. 

... incapable of lasting relationships with women. Certainly, several women 
loved him, and he was married twice. All the same, the women closest to 
him were invariably deeply unhappy. 

Very few people understood Einstein's theory. Of course, everybody had heard 
of him, and a fair number of people knew the word ‘relativity’. But hardly 
anybody could tell you what he had actually said. 

I'm not impressed by her work. Granted, she writes like an angel. But she 
doesn't write about anything of any interest. 

It was a successful party. The Scottish cousins, if a little surprised by the 
family's behaviour, were nonetheless impressed by the friendly welcome 
they received. 

I'm glad to have a place of my own. It's true it's a bit small, and it's a long 
way from the centre, and it does need a lot of repairs done. Still, it's home. 


For other uses of still, see 566. For other uses of of course, see 390. 


6 contradicting 
D on the contrary, quite the opposite 


These expressions can contradict a suggestion made by another speaker. 
Interesting lecture? ~ On the contrary / Quite the opposite, it was a complete 
waste of time. 
They can also be used when a speaker/writer strengthens a negative statement 
which he/she has just made. 
She did not allow the accident to discourage her. On the contrary / Quite the 
opposite, she began to work twice as hard. 


For a comparison of on the contrary and on the other hand, see 144. 
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dismissal of previous discourse 
o atleast; anyway; anyhow; at any rate; in any case 


At least can suggest that one thing is certain or all right, even if everything else 
is unsatisfactory. 
The car's completely smashed up —- I don't know what we're going to do. 
At least nobody was hurt. 
The other four expressions are used (mostly informally) to mean ‘What was 
said before doesn't matter - the main point is as follows’. 
I'm not sure what time I'll arrive, maybe seven or eight. Anyway / Anyhow / 
At any rate / In any case, I'll certainly be there before eight thirty. 
Note that anyway is not the same as in any way, which means 'by any 
method'. 
Can I help you in any way? 


change of subject 
D by the way; incidentally, right; all right; now; OK 


By the way and incidentally are used to introduce something one has just 
thought of that is not directly part of the conversation. 
I was talking to Phil yesterday. Oh, by the way, he sends you his regards. 
Well, he thinks ... 
Janet wants to talk to you about advertising. Incidentally, she's lost a lot of 
weight. Anyway, it seems the budget . .. 
These two expressions are sometimes used to change the subject completely. 
Freddy's had another crash. ~ Oh, yes? Poor old chap. By the way, have you 
heard from Joan recently? 
Lovely sunset. ~ Yes, isn't it? Oh, incidentally, what happened to that bike I 
lent you? 
(All) right, now and OK are often used informally by teachers, lecturers and 
people giving instructions, to indicate that a new section of the discourse is 
starting. 
Any questions? Right, let's have a word about tomorrow's arrangements. 
Now, I'd like to say something about the exam... 
Is that all clear? OK, now has anybody ever wondered why it's impossible to 
tickle yourself? ... 


return to previous subject 
O to return to the previous point (formal); as I was saying (informal) 


These expressions are used to return to an earlier subject after an interruption 
or a brief change of subject. 
... especially in France. To return to the previous point, non-European 
historians ... 
... On the roof - Jeremy, put the cat down, please. As I was saying, if Jack gets 
up on the roof and looks at the tiles... 


structuring 


n first(ly), first of all, second(ly), third(ly) etc; lastly; finally, to begin with; to 
start with; in the first/second/third place; for one thing (informal); for another 
thing (informal) > 
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We use these to show the structure of what we are saying. 
First(ly), we need somewhere to live. Second(ly), we need to find work. 
There are three reasons why I don't want to dance with you. To start with, 
my feet hurt. For another thing, you can't dance. And lastly, ... 
Firstly, secondly etc are more formal than first, second etc. 


For at first, see 84. For at last, see 204. 


adding 


o moreover (very formal); furthermore (formal); in addition; as well as that; 
on top of that (informal); another thing is (informal); what is more; also; 
besides; in any case 


These expressions introduce additional information or arguments. 

The Prime Minister is unwilling to admit that he can ever be mistaken. 
Moreover, he is totally incapable ... 

The peasants are desperately short of food. Furthermore / In addition, they 
urgently need doctors and medical supplies. 

She borrowed my bike and never gave it back. And as well as that / on top of 
that / what is more, she broke the lawnmower and then pretended she 
hadn't. 

If Janet and Pete come and stay, where's Mary going to sleep? Another thing 
is, we can't go away next weekend if they're here. 

Her father was out of work. Also, her mother was in poor health. 

Besides and in any case can add an extra, more conclusive fact or argument. 

What are you trying to get a job as a secretary for? You'd never manage to 
work eight hours a day. Besides / In any case, you can't type. 


generalising 


o on the whole, in general; in all/ most| manylsome cases; broadly speaking, 
by and large; to a great extent; to some extent; apart from . . .; except for .. .. 


These expressions say how far the speaker/writer thinks a generalisation is 
true. 

On the whole, I had a happy childhood. 

In general, we are satisfied with the work. 

In most cases, people will be nice to you if you are nice to them. 

Broadly speaking, teachers are overworked and underpaid. 

By and large, this is a pleasant place to live. 

To a great extent, a person's character is formed by the age of eight. 
Apart from and except for (see 102) introduce exceptions to generalisations. 

Apart from the soup, I thought the meal was excellent. 

Except for Sally, they all seemed pretty sensible. 


giving examples 
Q for instance; for example; e.g.; in particular 


These expressions introduce particular examples to illustrate what has been 
said. 
People often behave strangely when they're abroad. Take Mrs Ellis, for 
example / for instance, ... 
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In writing, the abbreviation e.g. (Latin exempli gratia), pronounced Ji: 'd3i:/, is 
often used to mean ‘for example’. 
Some common minerals, e.g. silica or olivine, ... 
In particular focuses on a special example. 
We are not at all happy with the work you did on the new kitchen. In 
particular, we consider that the quality of wood used ... 


logical consequence 
o therefore (formal); as a result (formal); consequently (formal); so; then 


These expressions show that what is said follows logically from what was said 
before. 
She was therefore unable to avoid an unwelcome marriage. 
So she had to get married to a man she didn't like. 
The last bus has gone. — Then we're going to have to walk. 
Therefore is used in logical, mathematical and scientific proofs. 
Therefore 2x - 15 = 17y + 6. 
So is often used as a general-purpose connector, rather like and, in speech. 
So anyway, this man came up to me and said ‘Have you got a light?’ 
So I told him no, I hadn't. So he looked at me and ... 


For the difference between so and then, see 537. 


making things clear; giving details 
a T mean; actually; that is to say; in other words 


We use I mean (see 348) when we make things clearer or give more details. 
It was a terrible evening. I mean, they all sat round and talked politics. 
Actually (see 11) can introduce details, especially when these are unexpected. 

Tommy's really stupid. He actually still believes in Father Christmas. 
That is to say and in other words are used when the speaker/writer says 
something again in another way. 

We cannot continue with the deal on this basis. That is to say / In other 

words, unless you can bring down the price we shall have to cancel the 
order. 


softening and correcting 


o I think, I feel; I reckon (informal); I guess (informal); in my view/opinion 
(formal); apparently, so to speak; more or less; sort of (informal); kind of 
(informal); well; really, that is to say; at least; I'm afraid; I suppose; or 
rather, actually, I mean 


I think/feelireckon/ guess and in my view/opinion are used to make opinions 
and statements sound less dogmatic - they suggest that the speaker is just 
giving a personal opinion, with which other people may disagree. 

I think you ought to try again. 

I really feel she's making a mistake. 

I reckon/guess she just doesn't respect you, Bill. 

In my view/opinion, it would be better to wait until July. 
Apparently can be used to say that the speaker has got his/her information 
from somebody else (and perhaps does not guarantee that it is true). 

Have you heard? Apparently Susie's pregnant again. > 
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So to speak, more or less and sort/kind of (see 551) are used to show that one is 
not speaking very exactly, or to soften something which might upset other 
people. Weil and really can also be used to soften. 

I sort of think we ought to start going home, perhaps, really. 

I kind of think it's more or less a crime. 

Do you like it? ~ Well, yes, it's all right. 
That is to say and at least can be used to 'back down' from something too 
strong or definite that one has said. 

I'm not working for you again. Well, that's to say, not unless you put my 

wages up. 

Ghosts don't exist. At least, lve never seen one. 
I'm afraid (see 28.2) is apologetic: it can introduce a polite refusal, or bad 
news. 

I'm afraid I can't help you. I’m afraid I forgot to buy the stamps. 
I suppose can be used to enquire politely about something (respectfully 
inviting an affirmative answer). 

I suppose you're very busy just at the moment? 
It can also be used to suggest unwilling agreement. 

Can you help me for a minute? ~I suppose so. 
Actually (see 11) can correct misunderstandings. 

Hello, John. ~ Actually, my name's Andy. 
Well can soften corrections, suggesting 'That's nearly right’. 

You live in Oxford, don't you?~ Well, near Oxford. 
Or rather is used to correct oneself. 

I'm seeing him in May - or rather early June. 
I mean (see 348) can be used to correct oneself or to soften. 

Let's meet next Monday — I mean Tuesday. 

She's not very nice. I mean, I know some people like her, but... 


gaining time 
D let me see; let's see; well; you know; I don't know; I mean; kind of, sort of 


Expressions of this kind (often called ‘fillers’) give the speaker time to think. 
How much are you selling it for? ~ Well, let me see... 
Why did you do that?~ Oh, well, you know, I don’t know, really, I mean, it 
just sort of seemed a good idea. 


showing one's attitude to what one is saying 
D honestly; frankly; no doubt 


Honestly can be used to claim that one is speaking sincerely. 
Honestly, I never said a word to him about the money. 
Both honestly and frankly can introduce critical remarks. 
Honestly, John, why do you have to be so rude? 
What do you think of my hair? ~ Frankly, dear, it's a disaster. 
No doubt (see 377) suggests that the speaker/writer thinks something is 
probable, but does not know for certain himself/herself. 
No doubt the Romans enjoyed telling jokes, just like us. 
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persuading 
o after all; look; look here 


After all (see 31) suggests 'this is a strong argument that you haven't taken into 
consideration'. Look is more strongly persuasive. 
I think we should let her go on holiday alone. After all, she is fifteen — she's 
not a child any more. 
You can't go there tomorrow. Look, the trains aren't running. 
Look here is an angry exclamation meaning 'You can't say/do that! 
Look here! What are you doing with my suitcase? 
No doubt can be used to persuade people politely to do things. 
No doubt you'll be paying your rent soon? 


referring to the other person's expectations 
o actually (especially BrE); in fact; as a matter of fact; to tell the truth; well 


These expressions are used when we show whether somebody's expectations 
have been fulfilled or not. Actually (see 11) can be used to say that somebody 
'guessed right’. 

Did you enjoy your holiday? ~ Very much, actually. 
Actually, in fact and as a matter of fact can introduce additional surprising or 
unexpected information. 

The weather was awful. Actually, the campsite got flooded and we had to 

come home. 

Was the concert nice? — Yes, as a matter of fact it was terrific. 

Did you meet the Minister? ~ Yes. In fact, he asked us to lunch. 
Actually, in fact, as a matter of fact and to tell the truth can be used to say that 
the hearer's expectations were not fulfilled. 

How was the holiday? ~ Well, actually, we didn't go. 

Where are the carrots? ~ Well, in fact / to tell the truth, I forgot to buy them. 

I hope you passed the exam. ~ No, as a matter of fact, I didn't. 
After a new subject has been announced, well can suggest that something new 
or surprising is going to be said about it. 

What did you think of her boyfriend? ~ Well, I was a bit surprised ... 

You know that new house? Well, you'll never guess who's bought it. 


summing up 
o in conclusion; to sum up; briefly, in short 
These expressions are most common in a formal style. 
... In conclusion, then, we can see that Britain's economic problems were 
mainly due to lack of industrial investment. 
To sum up: most of the committee members supported the idea but a few 


were against it. 
He's lazy, he's ignorant and he's stupid. In short, he's useless. 
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do (1): introduction 


Do has three main uses. 


auxiliary verb 


The auxiliary do is used to form the questions and negatives of other verbs, as 
well as emphatic and shortened forms. For details, see 159. 

Did you remember to post my letters? 

This doesn't taste very nice. I do like your earrings. 

John eats too much. ~ He certainly does. 


general-purpose verb 


Do is also an ordinary (non-auxiliary) verb. It can refer to almost any kind of 
activity, and is used when it is not necessary or not possible to be more 
precise. For details, and the difference between do and make, see 160. 
What are you doing? Don't just stand there. Do something. 
I've finished the phone calls, and I'll do the letters tomorrow. 


substitute verb 


In British English, do can be used alone as a substitute for a main verb after an 
auxiliary. For details, see 161. 

Do you think Phil will come? ~ He might do. (AmE He might.) 
Do so/it/that can be used as a substitute expression when we want to avoid 
repeating another verb and what follows. For details, see 162. 

I need to take a rest, and 1 shall do so as soon as I can find time. 

He told me to open the door. I did it as quietly as I could. 


combined forms 


Auxiliary do and non-auxiliary do can occur together. 
Do you do much gardening? How do you do? 
The company didn't do very well last year. 


do (2): auxiliary verb 


The auxiliary verb do is followed by infinitives without fo. It has several uses. 


questions 


We use do to make questions with ordinary verbs, but not with other auxiliary 
verbs (see 480). Compare: 
Do you like football? (Not Eike-you-football?) 


Can you play football? (Not Do-you-ean-play-football?) 
The auxiliary do can make questions with the ordinary verb do. 


What do you do in the evenings? 
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negatives 


We use do to make negative clauses with ordinary verbs (including the 
ordinary verb do), but not with other auxiliary verbs (see 367). 
I don't like football. (Not Hike-not football.) 


Don't go. I don't do much in the evenings. 


BUT I can't play football. (Nor tdert-ean-play football.) 
emphasis 


We can use do in an affirmative clause for emphasis (see 184). 
Do sit down. You do look nice today! 
She thinks I don't love her, but I do love her. 
1 don't do much sport now, but I did play football when I was younger. 


inversion 


Do is used in some inversion (verb before subject) structures (see 302). 
At no time did he lose his self-control. 


ellipsis 
In cases where an auxiliary is used instead of a whole verb phrase (see 181), do 
is common in affirmative clauses as well as questions and negatives. 

She doesn't like dancing, but I do. (2 ... but I like dancing.) 

You saw Alan, didn't you? 

That meat smells funny. ~ Yes, it does, doesn't it? 

Ann thinks there's something wrong with Bill, and so do I. 


For do with be, see 90. 
For weak pronunciations of do and does, see 616. 
For do in short answers, see 517. 


do (3): general-purpose verb; do and make 


The general-purpose verb do has several uses, and can sometimes be confused 
with make. 


do for indefinite activities 


We use do when we do not say exactly what activity we are talking about — for 
example with words like thing, something, nothing, anything, what. 
Then he did a very strange thing. (NoT Then-he-made-a-very-strange-thing.) 
Do something! 


I like doing nothing. (NOT . ..-making-nothing-) 
What shall we do? 


do for work 


We use do when we talk about work and jobs. 
I'm not going to do any work today. Could you do the shopping for me? 
It's time to do the accounts. I wouldn't like to do your job. 
I did (= studied) French and German at school. 
Has Ben done his homework? 
Could you do the ironing first, and then do the windows if you've got time? 
> 
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do ...ing 


We use do in the informal structure do. . .ing, to talk about activities that take a 
certain time, or are repeated (for example jobs and hobbies). There is usually a 
determiner (e.g. the, my, some, much) before the -ing form. 

During the holidays I'm going to do some walking and a lot of reading. 

Let your fingers do the walking. (advertisement for telephone shopping) 
Note that the verb after do cannot have an object in this structure. 

I'm going to watch some TV. (Not Fm-going-to-do-seme-watching-TV.) 
But do can be used with a compound noun that includes verb + object. 

I want to do some bird-watching this weekend. 

It's time I did some letter-writing. 


make for constructing, creating etc 


We often use make to talk about constructing, building, creating etc. 
I've just made a cake. Let's make a plan. 
My father and I once made a boat. 


do instead of make 


We sometimes use do in place of make, to sound casual about a creative 
activity — as if we are not claiming to produce any very special results. 
What shall we eat? ~ Well, I could do an omelette. 


common fixed expressions 


do good, harm, business, one's best, a favour, sport, exercise, one's hair, 
one's teeth, one's duty, 50 mph 
make a journey, an offer, arrangements, a suggestion, a decision, an attempt, 
an effort, an excuse, an exception, a mistake, a noise, a phone call, money, a 
profit, a fortune, love, peace, war, a bed, a fire, progress 
Note that we say make a bed, but we often talk about doing the bed(s) as part 
of housework. Compare: 

He's old enough to make his own bed now. 

I'll start on the vegetables as soon as I’ve done the beds. 
We use take, not make, in take a photo, and have, not make, in have an 
(interesting) experience. 


For information about sentence structures with make, see 335. 


do (4): substitute verb 


auxiliary verb + do 


In British English (but not American), do can be used alone as a substitute verb 
after an auxiliary verb. 
Come and stay with us. ~I may (do), if I have the time. (AmE I may, if... 
OR I may come, if...) 
He's supposed to have locked the safe.~ He has (done). (AmE He has. or 
He has locked it.) 
I found myself thinking of her as I had never done before. 
He didn't pass his exam, but he could have (done) if he'd tried harder. 
He smokes more than he used to (do). 
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Progressive forms are possible, but not very common. 
You should be getting dressed. - I am (doing). 

Note that the auxiliary verb is stressed in this structure. 
Close the door. - I HAVE done. (NOT ...Lhave-PONE) 


For auxiliary verbs used instead of complete verb phrases, see 181. 


do so/it/that 


do so 


The expression do so can be used to avoid repeating a verb and its object or 
complement. It is usually rather formal. 
Put the car away, please. ~ I’ve already done so. 
Eventually she divorced Stephen. It was a pity she had not done so earlier. 
He told me to get out, and I did so as quietly as possible. 


do so and do it/that 


Do it and do that can be used instead of do so. 

I promised to get the tickets, and I will do so/it as soon as possible. 

She rode a camel: she had never done so/that before. 
We use do so mainly to refer to the same action, with the same subject, that 
was mentioned before. In other cases we prefer do it/that or do alone. 

I haven't got time to get the tickets. Who's going to do it? (NoT ...-Whe's 


I rode a camel in Morocco. —- I'd love to do that. (NOT .. .-te-de-se-:) 


I always eat peas with honey. My wife never does. (NOT . . .-My-wife-never-does 
36:) 


do so/it/that: deliberate actions 


Do so/it/that are mainly used to refer to deliberate dynamic actions. We do not 
usually use these expressions to replace verbs like fall, lose, like, remember, 
think, own, which refer to involuntary actions or states. 
I like the saxophone, and 1 always have (done). 
(NOT ... and-Lhave-always-done-solit/that-) 
She lost her money. I wasn’t surprised that she did. 
(NOT ... that-she-did-so/it/that.) 
I think Jake's wrong. 1 did when he first spoke to me. 
(NoT ... L-did-so/it/that-when-. ..) 


other verbs 


Note that so, it and that are not normally used in this way after auxiliary verbs. 
It is not possible in standard English to say I can so, She was it or I have that. 


For so 1 am, so it is etc, see 541.2. 

For so do I, so am I etc, see 541.1. 

For so with say and tell, see 540. 

For so with think, believe, hope and similar verbs, see 539. 

For auxiliary do as substitute for a whole verb phrase, see 181. 
For differences between it and that, see 590. 
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doubt 


Clauses after the verb doubt can be introduced by whether, if or that. 
Economists doubt whether interest rates will fall in the near future. 
I doubt if she'll come this evening. 
The directors doubt that new machinery is really necessary. 

In an informal style, people sometimes use no conjunction. 
I doubt we'll have enough money for a holiday. 

After negative forms of doubt, we normally use that or no conjunction. 
I don't doubt (that) there will be more problems. 


For no doubt meaning ‘probably’, see 377. 


dress 


noun 


The countable noun dress means an article of women’s clothing (it goes from 
the shoulders to below the hips). 

This is the first time I’ve seen you wearing a dress. 
There is also an uncountable noun dress (not used with the article a/an). It 
means ‘clothing’, ‘clothes’. It is not very common in modern English, and is 
used mostly to talk about special kinds of clothing (for example national dress, 
evening dress, battledress). 


He looks good in evening dress. (NOT ... in-an-evening-dress:) 
verb: putting clothes on 


The verb dress can be used to talk about putting clothes on oneself or 
somebody else. Undress is used for taking clothes off. 
It only takes me five minutes to dress in the morning. 
Could you dress the children for me? 
I'm going to undress in front of the fire. 
in informal English, we use get dressed/undressed to talk about dressing or 
undressing oneself. 
Get dressed and come downstairs at once! 
Put on and take off are generally used when clothes are mentioned. 
I put on a sweater, but it was so warm that I had to take it off again. 
Can you take John’s boots off for him? 


verb: wearing clothes 


To say what somebody is/was wearing on a particular occasion, we can use the 
form be dressed in (note the preposition). 
I didn’t recognise him because he was dressed in a dark suit. 
(NOT .. .-dressed-with-. .. or .. -dressing-in-. . .) 
She was dressed in orange pyjamas. 
Be wearing and have on (especially AmE) are also very common. 
She was wearing orange pyjamas. 
She had on orange pajamas. (AmE) 
The active form dress (in) can be used to give the idea of repetition or habit. 
She always dresses in green. He dresses well. 
Note also the expression well dressed. 
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during and in 168 


drown 


Both active and passive forms of drown are common when we talk about 
accidental drowning. 
He (was) drowned while trying to swim across a river. 


due to and owing to 


Due to and owing to are similar to 'because of'. Due to is more common than 
owing to. 
Phrases beginning due/owing to are often separated from the rest of their 
sentence by a comma. 

Due/Owing to the bad weather(,) the match was cancelled. 

We have had to postpone the meeting(,) due/owing to the strike. 
Some people believe it is incorrect to use due to at the beginning of a clause in 
this way, but the structure is common in educated usage. 
Due to can also follow the verb be. Owing to is not usually used like this. 


His success was due to his mother. (NOT ... was-owing-to-his-mother.) 


during and for 


During is used to say when something happens; for is used to say how long it 
lasts. Compare: 
- My father was in hospital during the summer. 
My father was in hospital for six weeks. (Nor ... during-six-weeks-) 
— It rained during the night for two or three hours. 
I'll call in and see you for a few minutes during the afternoon. 


For during and in, see 168. 
For for, since, in and from, see 208. 


during and in 


We use both during and in to say that something happens inside a particular 
period of time. 

We'll be on holiday during/in August. I woke up during/in the night. 
We use during to stress that we are talking about the whole of the period. 

The shop's closed during the whole of August. (NOT . . .-in-the-whole-of 

AHgHSE) 

And we use during when we are talking about an event, activity or experience 
(not a period of time). 

He had some strange experiences during his military service. (NoT . . .-in-his 

ex iee-) 
I'll try to phone you during the meeting. (Not .. .-in-the-meeting-) 
I met them during my stay in China. 
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each 


each + singular 


Each is a determiner (see 154). We use it before a singular noun. 
I enjoy each moment. (NOT ... eaeh-moments.) 

A following verb is also singular. 
Each new day is different. (Not ... are-different) 


each of 


We use each of before a plural pronoun, or before a determiner (for example 
the, my, these ~ see 154) with a plural noun. 

Each of us sees the world differently. 

I write to each of my children once a week. 
A following verb is normally singular. 

Each of them has problems. 


pronouns 


When a pronoun or possessive is used later in a clause to refer back to each 
(of) + noun/pronoun, the later word can be singular (more formal) or plural 
(less formal). 

Each girl wore what she liked best. (more formal) 

Each student wore what they liked best. (less formal) 

Each of them explained it in his/her/their own way. 


position with object 


Each can follow an object (direct or indirect), but does not normally come at 
the end of a clause. 

She kissed them each on the forehead. (But NoT She-kissed-thent-each.) 

I want them each to make their own decision. 

I sent the secretaries each a Christmas card. 
However, each can come at the end of a clause in expressions referring to 
amounts and quantities. 

They cost £3.50 each. I bought the girls two ice-creams each. 


without a noun 


We can drop a noun after each, if the meaning is clear. However, each one or 
each of them is more common in an informal style. 
I've got five brothers, and each (onelof them) is different. 


with the verb 


When each refers to the subject, it can also go with a verb in mid-position, like 
some adverbs (for details of word order, see 24). In this case plural nouns, 
pronouns and verbs are used. 

They have each been told. 

We can each apply for our own membership card. 

You are each right in a different way. 

The plans each have certain advantages and disadvantages. 


For the difference between each and every, see 170. 
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each and every: the difference 


each with two or more; every with three or more 


Each and every are both normally used with singular nouns. Each can be used 
to talk about two or more people or things; every is normally used to talk about 
three or more. 
The business makes less money each/every year. (NOT . . .-eaeh/every-years:) 
She had a child holding on to each hand. (Not .. .-every-hand.) 


For expressions like every two years, every three steps, see 532.8. 


meaning 


Each and every can often be used without much difference of meaning. 
You look more beautiful each/every time I see you. 
But we prefer each when we are thinking of people or things separately, one at 
a time. And every is more common when we are thinking of people or things 
together, in a group. (Every is closer to all.) So we are more likely to say: 
Each person in turn went to see the doctor. 
but 
Every patient came from the same small village. 


structures 


We do not use each with words and expressions like almost, practically, nearly 
or without exception, which stress the idea of a whole group. 


She's lost nearly every friend she had. (Nov .. .-neariy-each-friend-. . .) 


Each can be used in some structures where every is impossible. 
They each said what they thought. (Bur Nor They-every-. . .) 
Each of them spoke for five minutes. (BUT NOT Every-of them-. . .) 


For more details, see 169 (each) and 193 (every). 


each other and one another 


no difference 


Each other and one another mean the same. 
Ann and I write to each other / one another every week. 
Each other is more common than one another, especially in an informal style. 


not used as subject 


Each other and one another are not normally used as subjects (though this 
occasionally happens in subordinate clauses in very informal speech). 
They each listened carefully to what the other said. (NOT USUALLY They 
listened carefully to what each other said.) 


each other's / one another's 


Both expressions have possessive forms. 
They'll sit for hours looking into each other's / one another's eyes. » 
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-selves and each other / one another 


Note the difference between -selves and each other / one another. Compare: 
John and Mary are strange: they talk to themselves a lot. (John talks to John; 
Mary talks to Mary.) 
Susan and Peter talk to each other on the phone every day. (Susan talks to 
Peter; Peter talks to Susan.) 


words used without each other / one another 


We do not normally use each other / one another after words like meet or 
marry, where the verb itself makes the meaning clear. 
They met in 1992 and married in 1994. 


east and eastern, north and northern etc 


adjectives: the difference 


We often prefer eastern, northern etc when we are talking about vague, 
indefinite or larger areas, and east, north etc for more clearly defined places 
(e.g. the names of countries or states). Compare: 


— the northern part of the country — southern Africa (an area) 
the north side of the house South Africa (a country) 

— the southern counties of Britain - the northern United States 
the south coast North Carolina 

However, place names do not always follow this rule. Note the following: 
Northern Ireland North/East/West Africa North/South America 


East/South etc Asia BUT: Western/Eastern etc Europe 

South Australia sur: Western Australia; the Northern Territory 
the North/South Atlantic/Pacific 

the Northern/Southern hemisphere 


'belonging to' 


We use eastern, northern etc to mean ‘belonging to’ or ‘typical of. 
a southern accent a group of northern poets 


capital letters 


Capital letters are used at the beginning of East, Eastern, North, Northern etc 
when these come in official or well-established place names. 

North Carolina Western Australia the Far East 

unemployment in the North (place name meaning ‘the North of England’) 
In other cases, adjectives, nouns and adverbs begin with small letters. 

We spent the winter in southern California. 

I live in north London. There's a strong north wind. 

The sun rises in the east. By sunrise we were driving south. 


prepositions 


Note the difference between in the east etc of ... and to the east etc of... 
1 live in the east of Scotland. 
Denmark is about 500 km to the east of Scotland. 
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efficient and effective 


If somebody/something is efficient, he/she/it works in a well-organised way 
without wasting time or energy. 
He's not very efficient: he keeps filing letters in the wrong place, he works very 
slowly, and he keeps forgetting things. 
The postal service is even less efficient than the telephone system. 
If something is effective, it has the right effect: it solves a problem or gets 
a result. 
My headache's much better. Those tablets really are effective. 
I think a wide black belt would look very effective with that dress. 


either: determiner 


either + singular 


We use either with a singular noun to mean ‘one or the other’ of two. 
Come on Tuesday or Thursday. Either day is OK. (Nor Either-days-. . .) 
She didn't get on with either parent. (NOT . . .-either-parents) 


either of 


We use either of before a determiner (for example the, my, these — see 154) ora 
pronoun. A following noun is plural. 

You can use either of the bathrooms. 

I don't like either of my maths teachers. 

I don't like either of them. 
A verb after either of is more often singular, but it can sometimes be plural in 
an informal style. 

Either of the children is perfectly capable of looking after the baby. 

She just doesn't care what either of her parents say(s). 


without a noun 
We can use either alone if the meaning is clear. 

Would you like tea or coffee? ~F don't mind. Either. 
pronouns 
When a pronoun is used later in a clause to refer back to either + noun/ 
pronoun, the later pronoun can be singular (more formal) or plural (more 
informal). 

If either of the boys phones, tell him/them I'll be in this evening. 
either side/end 
In these expressions, either sometimes means ‘each’. 

There are roses on either side of the door. 
pronunciation 
Either is pronounced /‘alda(r)/ or /'i:óo(r)/ (in American English usually 
/i:dar/). 
For either... or, see 175. 
For not... either, neither and nor, see 374. 
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either ... or 


We use either ... or to talk about a choice between two possibilities (and 
sometimes more than two). 

I don't speak either French or German. 

You can either come with me now or walk home. 

If you want ice-cream there's either raspberry, lemon or vanilla. 
We often balance this structure, so that the same kind of words or expressions 
follow either and or. 

You can have either tea or coffee. (nouns) 

He's either in London or in New York. (prepositional expressions) 

Either you'll leave this house or I'll call the police. (clauses) 
However, unbalanced sentences with either ... or are common. Some people 
prefer to avoid them. 

You can either have tea or coffee. 

He's either in London or New York. 

You'll either leave this house or I'll call the police. 


For either as a determiner, see 174. 
For pronunciation, see 174.5. 
For not... either, neither and nor, see 374. 


elder and eldest 


Elder and eldest can be used instead of older and oldest to talk about the order 
of birth of the members of a family. They are only used attributively (before 
nouns). Compare: 
- My elder/older brother has just got married. 

He's three years older than me. (NOT .. .-elder-than-me:) 
— His eldest/oldest daughter is a medical student. 

She's the oldest student in her year. 
Elder brother/sister are used when a person has only one brother/sister who is 
older; eldest is used when there are more. An elder son/daughter is the older of 
two; an eldest son/daughter is the oldest of two or more. 


ellipsis (1): introduction 


We often leave out words to avoid repetition, or in other cases when the 
meaning can be understood without them. This is called ‘ellipsis’. 
replies 
In replies we usually avoid repeating information that has just been given. 
What time are you coming? ~ About ten. (More natural than I'm coming 
about ten.) 
Who said that? ~ John. (More natural than John said that.) 
How many chairs do you need? —- Three. (More natural than J need three 
chairs.) 
She's out this evening? ~ Yes, working. (More natural than Yes, she's working 
this evening.) 
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structures with and, but and or 


Repeated words are often dropped in co-ordinate structures (see 178). 
a knife and fork (= a knife and a fork) 
She was poor but honest. (= ... but she was honest.) 


at the beginning of a sentence 


In informal speech, unstressed words are often dropped at the beginning of a 
sentence, if the meaning is clear. For details, see 179. 

Seen Lucy? (= Have you seen Lucy?) 

Doesn't know what she's talking about. (= She doesn't .. .) 


at the end of a noun phrase 


It is sometimes possible to drop nouns after adjectives, noun modifiers and/or 
determiners. For details, see 180. 
Do you want large eggs? ~ No, I'll have small. (= ... small eggs.) 
My car isn't working. I'll have to use Mary's. (= ... Mary's car.) 
We're going to hear the London Philharmonic tonight. (= ... the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra.) 
Which shoes are you going to wear? ~ These. (= These shoes.) 


at the end of a verb phrase 


Auxiliary verbs are often used alone instead of full verbs. For details, see 181. 
I haven't paid. ~I haven't either. (= ... | haven't paid either.) 
She said she'd phone, but she didn't. (= ... didn't phone.) 
This type of ellipsis can include words that follow the verb phrase. 
I was planning to go to Paris next week, but I can't. 
(=... 1 can’t go to Paris next week.) 
The same structures are possible with non-auxiliary be and have. 
I thought she would be angry, and she was. 
He says he hasn't any friends, but I know he has. 


infinitives 
We can use to instead of repeating a whole infinitive. For details, see 182. 
Are you and Gillian getting married? ~ We hope to. 
{= We hope to get married.) 
I don't dance much now, but I used to a lot. 
Sometimes a whole infinitive, including to, is left out. 


Come when you want. (= ... when you want to come.) 
Have a good time.~ I'll try. (= I'll try to have a good time.) 


comparative structures with as and than 


We can leave out words after as and than, if the meaning is clear. 
The weather isn't as good as last year. (= ... as it was last year.) 
I found more blackberries than you. (=... than you found.) 


For missing subject or object after as and than (e.g. as was expected), see 581. » 
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question-word clauses 


Clauses can be dropped after question words. 
Somebody's been stealing our flowers, but I don't know who. 
(=... I don't know who's been stealing our flowers.) 
Become a successful writer. This book shows you how. 


that and relative pronouns 


In an informal style, the conjunction that is often dropped (see 584); object 
relative pronouns can also be dropped (see 495.4). 

I knew (that) she didn't want to help me. 

This is the restaurant (which) I was talking about. 


reduced relative structures: the tickets available etc 


We can sometimes leave out a relative pronoun and the verb be before 
participles or adjectives such as available, possible. For details, see 498.10. 
Who's the girl dancing with your brother? (= ... who is dancing ...) 
Please let me have all the tickets available. (= ... that are available.) 


be after conjunctions 


Subject pronouns with forms of be can be left out after certain conjunctions, 
especially in a formal style. 
Start when ready. (= ... when you are ready.) 
Though intelligent, he was very poorly educated. 
(= Though he was intelligent . . .) 
When ordering, please send £1.50 for postage and packing. 


Phone me if (it is) necessary. He had a small heart attack while asleep. 
I'm enclosing my cheque for £50, as agreed. Leave in oven until cooked. 
prepositions 


In an informal style, prepositions can be dropped in a few time expressions 
(see 451). 

See you (on) Monday night. 

We're staying here (for) another three months. 

What time shall I come? (More natural than At what time... .?) 


For cases like We need a place to live (in), see 431. 


pronouns after prepositions 


In British English, pronoun objects can sometimes be dropped after 
prepositions. This happens, for example, when have or with are used in 
descriptive structures. 

My socks have got holes in (them). 

I'd like a piece of toast with butter on (it). 


abbreviated styles 


In certain styles, many or all non-essential words can be dropped. For details, 
see 1. 

Take 500g butter and place in small saucepan. 

Single man looking for flat Oxford area. 

WOMAN WALKS ON MOON 
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ellipsis (2): with and, but and or 


various kinds of word left out 


When expressions are joined by and, but or or, we often leave out repeated 
words or phrases of various kinds. 


a knife and (a) fork antique (furniture) or modern furniture 
these men and (these) women in France, (in) Germany or (in) Spain 
ripe apples and (ripe) pears She can read, but (she) can't write. 


The Minister likes golf but (the Minister) hates fishing. 
We drove (across America), rode (across America), flew (across America) and 
walked across America. 
She was poor but (she was) honest. 
The food (is ready) and the drinks are ready. 
Phil (washed the dishes) and Sally washed the dishes. 
We can sometimes drop a verb that is repeated in a different form. 
I have always paid my bills and I always will (pay . . .). 


word order 


Note that when two verbs, objects etc are the same, it is not always the second 
that is left out. We may have to leave out the first to avoid confusion, or to 
produce a simpler word order and sentence structure. 
Cats (catch mice) and dogs catch mice. (Nor €ats-eatehi-mice-and-dogs.) 
I can (go) and will go. 
In informal speech and writing, ellipsis does not usually interrupt the normal 
word order of a clause or sentence. Sentences like the following are typical of a 
more formal style. 
Peter planned and Jane paid for the holiday. (Less formal: Peter planned the 
holiday and Jane paid for it.) 
Kevin likes dancing and Annie athletics. (Less formal: Kevin likes dancing 
and Annie likes athletics.) 
The children will carry the small boxes and the adults the large ones. 
Jane went to Greece and Alice to Rome. 
You seem, and she certainly is, ill. 


other conjunctions 


Ellipsis is not normaily possible after other conjunctions besides and, but 
and or. 

She didn't know where she was when she woke up. (Nor . . .avhen-woke-up:) 
However, ellipsis of subject pronouns with forms of be is possible in some 
cases (e.g. 1f possible, when arriving). See 261.6, 73.4, 411.6. 


(and) then 


In an informal style, ellipsis is sometimes possible after then, even if and is 
dropped. 
Peter started first, (and) then Colin (started). 


For singular or plural verbs after expressions with and or or, see 532.2. 
For singular and plural verbs with neither ... nor, see 373. 
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ellipsis (3): at the beginning of a sentence 


words that can be left out 


In informal spoken English we often leave out unstressed words at the 
beginning of a sentence if the meaning is clear without them. Words that can 
be left out include articles (the, a/an), possessives (my, your etc), personal 
pronouns (J, you etc), auxiliary verbs (am, have etc) and the preparatory 
subject there. 

Car's running badly. (= The car's ...) 

Wife’s on holiday. (= My wife's . . .) 

Couldn't understand a word. (= | couldn't ...) 

Must dash. (= 1 must dash.) 

Won't work, you know. (= It won't work ...) 

Seen Joe? (= Have you seen Joe?) 

Keeping well, I hope? (= You're keeping well .. .) 

Nobody at home. (= There’s nobody at home.) 

Careful what you say. (= Be careful . . .) 

Be four pounds fifty. (= That'll be ...) 
This structure is common in advertisements. Two real examples: 

Thinking of postgraduate study? Call for a place now. (= Are you 

thinking ...?) 
Speak a foreign language? Speak it better. (= Do you speak .. .?) 


unstressed forms of be, will, would, have 


We do not usually drop words so as to begin sentences with unstressed forms 
of be, will, would or auxiliary have (though this sometimes happens in 
postcards, diary entries and other kinds of very informal writing). 
I'm coming tomorrow. or Coming tomorrow. (BUT NOT Atm-eoming 
tomorrow. Am is not stressed.) 
I'll see you soon. or See you soon. (BuT Nor Will-see-you-soon. Will is not 
stressed.) 
Haven't seen him. (put Nor Have-seen-him. Have is not stressed.) 


before pronouns: You ready? 
Auxiliary verbs can be left out before personal pronouns except J and it. 


You ready? (- Are you ready?) 
She want something? (z Does she want something?) 


(BUT NOT Hate? training?) 
Dutch, aren't you? 


Ellipsis is very common in sentences that have some sort of tag (see 487—488, 
514) on the end, especially in British English. 

Can't swim, myself. Like a cigar, I do. Dutch, aren't you? 

Getting in your way, am I? Going on holiday, your kids? 
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ellipsis (4): in noun phrases 


ellipsis after adjectives: boiled, please 


A repeated noun can sometimes be dropped after an adjective, if the meaning 
is clear, especially when one is talking about common kinds of choice. 
What kind of potatoes would you like? ~ Boiled (potatoes), please. 
We haven't got any large eggs. Only small (eggs). 
This often happens after superlatives. 
I think I'll buy the cheapest. 
Note that nouns are not normally dropped in other situations. 
Poor little boy! (Nor Poor-little!) 
The most important thing is to keep calm. (Not Fhe7nestimpertant isto... 


For other structures in which adjectives are used without nouns, see 17. 


ellipsis after this, numbers, possessives etc 


Nouns can also be dropped after most determiners (see 154), if the meaning is 
clear. 
This is Helen's coat, and that (coat) is mine. 
This also happens after numbers, nouns with possessive 's, own and (anjother. 
I'm not sure how many packets I need, but I'll take two (packets) to start 
with. 
Our train's the second (train) from this platform. 
You take Pete's car, and I'll take Susie's (car). 
Can I borrow your pen?~ No, find your own (pen). 
That beer went down fast. ~ Have another (beer). 


well-known names 


The last words of well-known names are often dropped. 

She's playing the Beethoven with the London Philharmonic tomorrow 
night. (=... the Beethoven violin concerto with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra .. .) 

He's staying at the Hilton. (= ... the Hilton Hotel.) 

We're going to see 'Hamlet' at the Mermaid. (- ... the Mermaid Theatre.) 
When we talk about people's houses and shops, the words house and shop are 
often dropped (see 439.4). 

We spent the weekend at John and Mary's. 

Could you pick up some chops from the butcher's? 


ellipsis (5): after auxiliary verbs 


auxiliary instead of complete verb phrase 


We can avoid repetition by using an auxiliary verb instead of a complete verb 
phrase, if the meaning is clear. The auxiliary verb usually has a 'strong' 
pronunciation (see 616), and contractions (see 143) are not normally used 
except in negatives. > 
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Get up. ~I am [aem/. (= I am getting up.) 
He said he'd write, but he hasn't. (= ... hasn't written.) 
I'll come and see you when I can. (= ... can come and see you.) 
Shall I tell him what I think? ~I wouldn't if I were you. 
Do can be used before ellipsis if there is no other auxiliary to repeat. 
I may come to London. I'll phone you if I do. 
He said he would arrive before seven, and he did. 
Other words, as well as the rest of the verb phrase, can be left out after the 
auxiliary. 
I can't see you today, but I can tomorrow. (=... I can see you ...) 
I've forgotten the address. -- 1 have too. 
You're not trying very hard. ~I am. 
You wouldn't have won if I hadn't helped you. ~ Yes, I would. 
This also happens after non-auxiliary be and Rave. 
I'm tired. 1 am too. Who's the driver? ~I am. 
Who has a dictionary? ~ I have. 


short answers etc: Yes, / have. 


Ellipsis is used regularly in short answers (see 517), reply questions (see 484) 
and question tags (see 487-488). 

Have you finished? ~ Yes, I have. 

I can whistle through my fingers. ~ Can you, dear? 

You don't want to buy a car, do you? 


so am l etc 


Ellipsis also happens after so (see 541), neither and nor (see 374). Note the 
word order. 

I've forgotten the address. ~ So have I. 

She doesn't like olives, and neither do I. 


ellipsis before complete form 


Ellipsis normally happens when an expression is used for a second time, after 
the complete form has already been used once (see above examples). 
However, it can sometimes happen the other way round. This is common in 
sentences beginning with if. 

If you can, send me a postcard when you arrive. 

If you could, I'd like you to help me this evening. 

If you prefer, we can go tomorrow instead. 


more than one auxiliary 


When there is more than one auxiliary, ellipsis usually happens after the first. 
You wouldn't have enjoyed the film. ~ Yes, I would. (= ... 1 would have 
enjoyed the film.) 
However, more auxiliaries can be included. The first is stressed. 
Could you have been dreaming? ~I suppose I could / COULD have / 
COULD have been. 
We often include a second auxiliary verb if it has not appeared before in the 
same form. 
I think Mary should be told. ~She has been. (More natural than ... She 
has.) 
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And we normally include a second auxiliary verb after a change of modal 
auxiliary. 
Mary should be told. ~ She must be. (More natural than ... She must.) 


substitution with do 


In British English, a main verb that is left out after an auxiliary can be replaced 
by do. For details, see 161. 
Do you think he'll phone? ~ He might do. (AmE ... He might.) 


For do so, see 162. 


ellipsis (6): infinitives 


to used instead of whole infinitive 


We can use to instead of the whole infinitive of a repeated verb (and following 
words), if the meaning is clear. 
Are you and Gillian getting married? ~ We hope to. 
Let's go for a walk. —-1 don't want to. 
I don't dance much now, but I used to a lot. 
Sorry I shouted at you. I didn't mean to. 
Somebody ought to clean up the bathroom. — I'll ask John to. 
Be and have (used for possession) are not usually dropped. 
There are more flowers than there used to be. (NoT . . .-than-there-used-to-) 
She hasn't been promoted yet, but she ought to be. (Nor . . .-bttt-she-ought-to:) 
You've got more freckles than you used to have. (Not Yotw'vegot-morefreckles 
than-you-used-to.) 


ellipsis of whole infinitive 


In some cases the whole infinitive can be left out. This happens after nouns 
and adjectives. 

He'll never leave home; he hasn't got the courage (to). 

You can't force him to leave home if he's not ready (to). 
It also happens after verbs which can stand alone without a following 
infinitive. 

Can you start the car? ~I'll try (to). 


(would) like, want etc 


We cannot usually leave out to after would like/love/hate/ prefer, want and 
choose. 
Are you interested in going to University? ~ I'd like to. (NoT . ..-Fd-tike:) 
My parents encouraged me to study art, but I didn't want to. (NOT .. -didnt 
weartt:) 
However, to is often dropped after want, and almost always after like, when 
these are used after certain conjunctions — for instance when, if, what, as. 
Come when you want (to). 
I'll do what 1 like. Stay as long as you like. 
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else 


use 


We use else to mean 'other' after: 
somebody, someone, something, somewhere; anybody, everybody, nobody etc; 
question words; whatever, whenever etc; little, much. 
Would you like anything else? 
I'm sorry. I mistook you for somebody else. 
Where else did you go besides Madrid? 
Whatever else he may be, he's not a mathematician. 
We know when Shakespeare was born and when he died, but we don't know 
much else about his life. 
In a formal style, else is sometimes used after ail. 
When all else fails, read the instructions. 


word order 
Note that else comes immediately after the word it modifies. 
What else would you like? (Nor What-weutd-yeutike-else?) 
else's 
Else has a possessive else's. 
You're wearing somebody else's coat. 
singular only 
There is no plural structure with else. 
I didn't see any other people. (NoT .. .-any-else-people) 
or else 


Or else means ‘otherwise’, ‘if not’. 
Let’s go, or else we'll miss the train. 

Or else is sometimes used with no continuation, as a threat. 
You'd better stop hitting my little brother, or else! 


elsewhere 


This is a formal word for somewhere else. 
If you are not satisfied with my hospitality, go elsewhere. 


emphasis 


emotive and contrastive emphasis 


We often emphasise (‘strengthen’) a particular word or expression. There are 
two main reasons for this. We may wish to show that we feel strongly about 
what we are saying (‘emotive emphasis’). 

You do look nice today! 

Your hair looks so good like that. 
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Or we may wish to show a contrast between, for example, true and false, or 
present and past, or a rule and an exception ('contrastive emphasis"). 

Why weren't you at the meeting? ~I was at the meeting. 

I don't do much sport now, but I did play football when I was younger. 

I don't see my family much, but I do visit my mother occasionally. 
We can also use emphasis to show that something expected actually 
happened. 

I thought I'd pass the exam, and I did pass. 


pronunciation: stress 


In speech, we can give words extra stress - make them sound ‘stronger’ — by 
pronouncing them louder and with a higher intonation (see 554). We may also 
make the vowel longer, and pause before a stressed word. Stress is reflected in 
printing by using italics or bold type, and in writing by using CAPITAL LETTERS 
or by underlining. 

This is the last opportunity. 

He lived in France, not Spain. 

Mary, I'm IN LOVE! Please don't tell anybody! 
Changes in stress can affect the meaning of a sentence. Compare: 

Jane phoned me yesterday. (Not somebody else.) 

Jane phoned me yesterday. (She didn't come to see me.) 

Jane phoned me yesterday. (She didn't phone you.) 

Jane phoned me yesterday. (Not today.) 
We often stress auxiliary verbs. This can make the whole sentence sound more 
emphatic, or can emphasise a contrast (see above). Most auxiliary verbs 
change their pronunciation when they are stressed (see 616). 

You have grown! 

I am telling the truth — you must believe me! 
In emphatic sentences without auxiliary verbs we add do to carry stress. 

Do sit down. She does like you. 

If he does decide to come, let me know, will you? 
With stressed auxiliary verbs, word order can change (see 24.9). Compare: 

You have certainly grown. You certainly have grown! 


vocabulary: special words 


Words such as so, such, really and just can show emphasis. 
Thank you so much. It was such a lovely party. I really enjoyed it. 
I just LOVE the way she talks. (Note: love is stressed, not just.) 
Swearwords (see 575) are often used for emphasis in an informal style. 
That's a bloody good idea. 
Question words can be emphasised by adding ever (see 624), on earth or the 
hell (very informal). 
Why ever did he marry her? 
What on earth is she doing here? Where the hell have you been? 


structures 


If we can move words to an unusual position, this usually gives them more 
importance. Words are often 'fronted' for this reason (see 513). 

That film — what did you think of it? Asleep, then, were you? 

I knew he was going to cause trouble, and cause trouble he did! > 
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‘Cleft’ structures with it, what etc can be used to focus on particular parts of a 
sentence and give them extra importance (see 130-131). 
It was John who paid for the drinks. 


What I need is a good rest. 
Do can be used to emphasise an affirmative verb (see above). 
She does seem to be trying. Do come in. 


Myself, yourself etc can be used to emphasise nouns (see 493). 
I got a letter from the Managing Director himself. 
Indeed can be used to emphasise very with an adjective or adverb (see 273). 
I was very surprised indeed. 
Very can emphasise superlatives, next, last, first and same (see 140.4). 
I'd like a bottle of your very best wine. 
The letter arrived on the very next day. 
We were born in the very same street in the very same year. 
Repetition can be used for emphasis (see 500.7). 
She looks much, much older than she used to. 


end and finish: verbs 


both used 


These verbs have similar meanings, and are often both possible. 
What time does the concert end/finish? 
Term ends/finishes on June 23. 


completing an activity 
When we talk about completing something that we are doing, we usually 
prefer finish. 

She's always starting something new, but she never finishes anything. 


You'll never finish that hamburger - it's too big for you. 
Are you still writing letters? ~ No, I've finished. 


changes 


End is more common when there is an important change. 
I decided it was time to end our affair. 
It's time to end the uncertainty — the Prime Minister must speak out. 
The Second World War ended in 1945. 
We also prefer end to talk about a special way of bringing something to a close 
or 'shaping' the end of something. 
How do you end a letter to somebody you don't know? 
The ceremony ended with a speech from the President. 
End is often used to talk about physical shapes. 
The road ended in a building site. (Nor Fhe-read-finished-. . .) 
Nouns that end in -s have plurals in -es. 


-ing forms 
Finish, but not end, can be followed by an -ing form s 296). 


I finished teaching at 3.00. (Not ended-teaching-... 
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enjoy 


Enjoy normally has an object. 
Did you enjoy the party? ~ Yes, I enjoyed it very much. (Nor Fenjeyed-very 
mueh.) 
To talk about having a good time, we can use enjoy myself! yourself etc. 
I really enjoyed myself when I went to Rome. 
We're going to Paris for the weekend. ~ Enjoy yourselves! 
(‘Enjoy! with no object is possible, especially in informal AmE.) 
Enjoy can be followed by -ing. 
I don't enjoy looking after small children. (NoT .. .-enjoy-te-leok-. . .) 


enough 


adjective/adverb + enough 
Enough usually follows adjectives and adverbs. 


Is it warm enough for you? (Nor .. -eneugh-warm-. . .) 


You're not driving fast enough. 


enough + noun 


Enough can also be used before a noun as a determiner. 

Have you got enough milk? There aren't enough glasses. 
Enough is occasionally used after a noun, but this is rare in modern English 
except in a few expressions. 

If only we had time enough ... 

I was fool enough to believe him. 


position with adjective + noun 


When enough modifies an adjective and noun together, it comes before the 
adjective. Compare: 
We haven't got enough big nails. 
(= We need more big nails — enough modifies big nails.) 
We haven't got big enough nails. 
(= We need bigger nails - enough modifies big.) 


enough or enough of? 


Before determiners (e.g. a, the, my, this, that) and pronouns, we use enough of. 
Compare: 
~- I don't know enough French to read this. (NoT .. .-enough-of French-. . .) 
I don't understand enough of the words in the letter. 
- We haven't got enough blue paint. (NoT ...-enough-of-blue-paint-) 
We haven't got enough of that blue paint. 
— You didn't buy enough cards. (Not .. .-enough-of cards) 
You didn't buy enough of them. 
Note the idiomatic structure I’ve had enough of . .. .This can be followed by a 
noun without a determiner. 
I've had enough of mathematics; I'm going to give it up. 
She's had enough of England; she's going back home. > 
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enough without a noun 


Enough can be used alone without a noun to refer to an amount, if the 
meaning is clear. 

Half a pound of carrots will be enough. 

That's enough, thank you. 

Enough is enough. 

BUT NOT The-meat-is-enough. 


(The meat is not an amount.) 


enough + infinitive; structure with for 


We can use an infinitive structure after enough. 
She's old enough to do what she wants. 
I haven't got enough money to buy a car. 
Infinitives can be introduced by for + noun/pronoun. 
It's late enough for the staff to stop work. 
There was just enough light for us to see what we were doing. 


It's small enough to put in your pocket, etc 


The subject of the sentence can be the object of the following infinitive. (For 
more about this structure, see 284.4.) Object pronouns are not normally used 
after the infinitive in this case. 

The radio's small enough to put in your pocket. 

(NOT ...-40-put-it-in-your-pocket-) 

Those tomatoes aren't ripe enough to eat. (NOT .. .-te-eat-them-) 
However, object pronouns are possible in structures with for. 

The radio was small enough for me to put (it) in my pocket. 

Those tomatoes aren't ripe enough for the children to eat (them). 


For other examples of for + object + infinitive, see 291. 
For similar structures with too and too much! many, see 595-596. 
the = enough; leaving out enough 


The article the can be used to mean 'enough'. 
I hardly had the strength to take my clothes off. 
I didn't quite have the money to pay for a meal. 
Time and room are often used to mean ‘enough time’ and ‘enough room’. 
Have you got time to look at this letter? 
There isn't room for everybody to sit down. 


especial(ly) and special(ly) 
especially and specially 


Especially and specially can often both be used with the same meaning. 
It was not (e)specially cold. 


especially meaning ‘above all’ 


Especially is often used to mean ‘above ail’. 
We play a lot of tennis, especially on Sundays. 
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The children are very noisy, especially when we have visitors. 
I like all kinds of fruit, especially apples. 
Especially follows a subject. 
All my family like music. My father, especially, goes to as many concerts as 
he can. (NOT . ..-Espeeially-my-father-goes-. . .) 


especially before prepositions and conjunctions 


We prefer especially before prepositions and conjunctions. 
We go skiing quite a lot, especially in February. 
I drink a lot of coffee, especially when I'm working. 
specially with past participles 
Specially is used with a past participle to mean ‘for a particular purpose’. 


These shoes were specially made for me. 
The song was specially written for his birthday. 


especial and special 


The adjective especial is rare. We normally use special. 
He took special trouble over his work. 


even 


meaning 


Even suggests the idea of a surprising extreme: ‘more than we expect’; not even 
suggests 'less than we expect'. 

She's rude to everybody. She's even rude to the police. 

He can't even write his own name. 


position 
Even most often goes with the verb, in mid-position (see 24). 
She has broken all her toys. She has even broken her bike. (Not Everrcshe-has 
broken-. . .) 
He speaks lots of languages. He even speaks Esperanto. 
They're open every day. They're even open on Christmas Day. 
Even goes at the beginning of a clause when it refers just to the subject; and it 
can go just before other words and expressions that we want to emphasise. 
Anybody can do this. Even a child can do it. 
I work every day, even on Sundays. 
I haven't written to anybody for months — not even my parents. 


even and also 
Also (see 46) is not used to talk about surprising extremes. 

Everybody helped with the packing — even the dog. (Not .. .-aise-the-dog-) 
even if and even though 


Even is not used as a conjunction, but we can use even before if and though. 
Even if I become a millionaire, I shall always be a socialist. (NoT .. Event 


become-. . .) 
Even though 1 didn't know anybody at the party, I had a nice time. 
(Nor Evencalthough-. . .) > 
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I wouldn't marry you even if you were the last man in the world. 
We sometimes use if to mean even if 
I'll do it if it kills me. (= ... even if it kills me.) 


even so, even now 


Even so means 'however', ‘in spite of that’. 
He seems nice. Even so, I don't really trust him. (Not . . .-Even-theugh; don't 
really-trust-him.) 
Even now can mean ‘in spite of everything that has happened’. 
He left her ten years ago, but even now she still loves him. 


eventual(ly) 


Eventual and eventually mean ‘final(ly)’, ‘in the end’, ‘after all that’. We use 
them to say that something happens after a long time or a lot of effort. 

The chess game lasted for three days. Androv was the eventual winner. 

The car didn’t want to start, but eventually I got it going. 
We use at last (see 204), not eventually, to give news. 

Steve has found a job at last! (Not 
Eventual and eventually are 'false friends' for people who speak some 
languages. They do not mean the same as, for instance, French éventuel or 
éventuellement, and are not used to express the idea of possibility. For this 
meaning we use possible, perhaps, if, may, might etc. 

In our new house I'd like to have a spare bedroom for possible visitors. 

(NOT .. eventual visitors.) 
I'm not sure what I'll do next year. I might go to America if I can find a job. 


(NOT ...-Eventually-THi-go-to-Ameriea-. . .) 


ever 


ever meaning 'at any time' 


Ever is a 'non-affirmative word’ (see 381). It is used especially in questions to 
mean 'at any time'. Compare: 
Do you ever go to Ireland on holiday? (= at any time) 
We always go to Ireland on holiday. (= every time) 
We never have holidays in England. (= at no time) 
Ever is possible in negative clauses, but never is more usual than not ever. 
I don't ever want to see you again. (on I never want...) 
We also use ever after if, and with words that express a negative idea (like 
nobody, hardly or stop). 
Come and see us if you are ever in Manchester. 
Nobody ever visits them. I hardly ever see my sister. 
I'm going to stop her ever doing that again. 


with comparatives, superlatives, as and only 


Ever is used in affirmative clauses in comparisons and with only. 
You're looking lovelier than ever. 
What is the best book you've ever read? 
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It's the largest picture ever painted. 
He's as charming as ever. 
She's the only woman ever to have climbed Everest in winter. 


ever + perfect 


Ever is often used with perfect tenses (see 455, 423) to mean ‘at any time up to 
now/then'. 

Have you ever been to Greece? 

Had you ever thought of getting married before you met June? 


ever and before; ever before 


Ever and before can both be used to mean 'at any time in the past', but there is 
a difference. Before (or ever before) refers to a present event, and asks whether 
it has happened at another time. 
Have you (ever) been to Scotland before? (The hearer is probably in 
Scotland.) 
Ever (without before) does not refer to a present event. 
Have you ever been to Africa? (The hearer is not in Africa.) 


ever meaning 'always' 
Ever is not normally used to mean 'always'. 


I shall always remember you. (NoT I-shall-ever-remember-you.) 
But ever is sometimes used to mean 'always' in compound expressions with 
adjectives and participles. 
his ever-open mouth an ever-increasing debt 
evergreen trees his ever-loving wife 
Ever also means 'always' in forever (or for ever ) and ever since, and in a few 
other expressions like ever after and Yours ever (used at the end of letters). 
I shall love you forever. I've loved you ever since 1 met you. 


For who ever, what ever etc, see 624. 
For whoever, whatever etc, see 625. 
For forever with progressive forms, see 472. 


ever so, ever such 


These expressions are often used in informal British English to mean ‘very’. 
She's ever so nice. It's ever such a good film. 


For the difference berween so and such, see 569. 


every (one) 


every + singular 


Every is a determiner (see 154). We normally use it before a singular noun (but 
see paragraph 6). If the noun is a subject, its verb is also singular. 


every + singular noun (+ singular verb) 
I see her every day. (NOT .. .-every-days.) 
Every room is being used. (NoT Every-room-are-. . .) > 
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every one of 


We use every one of before a pronoun or a determiner (for example the, my, 
these - see 154). The pronoun or noun is plural, but a following verb is singular. 


every one of us/you/them (+ singular verb) 
every one of + determiner + plural noun (+ singular verb) 


His books are wonderful. I've read every one of them. 
Every one of the children was crying. 


every one without a noun 


We can drop a noun and use every one alone, if the meaning is clear. 
His books are great. Every one’s worth reading. 


negative structures 


To negate every, we normally use not every. 
Not every kind of bird can fly. 
(More natural than Every kind of bird cannot fly.) 


pronouns and possessives 


When a pronoun or possessive is used later in a clause to refer back to 
every (one), the later word can usually be either singular (more formal) or 
plural (less formal). 

Every person made his/her own travel arrangements. 

Every person made their own travel arrangements. 

I told every single student what I thought of him/her/them. 
But if we are talking about something that concerns every member of a group 
at the same time, a plural word is necessary. 

When every passenger's ticket had been checked, the door opened and they 


all got on. (NOT .. .-2nd-hefshe-all-get-on:) 
every + plural noun 


Every is used before a plural noun in expressions that refer to intervals. 
I see her every few days. There's a meeting every six weeks. 
She had to stop and rest every two or three steps. 


everybody etc 


Everybody, everyone, everything and everywhere are used with singular verbs, 
like every. 

Everybody has gone home. (Not Everybedy-have-. . .) 

Everything I like is either illegal, immoral or fattening. 

I found that everywhere was booked up. 
When possessives and pronouns refer back to everybody/one, they can usually 
be either singular (more formal) or plural (less formal). Sometimes only a 
plural word makes sense. Compare: 

Has everybody got his or her ticket? (more formal) 

Has everybody got their tickets? (less formal) 

When everybody had finished eating, the waiters took away their plates. 

(NOT .. .is-or-her plate.) 

Note that everyone (= ‘everybody’) does not mean the same as every one (which 
can refer to things as well as people - see paragraph 2 above). 
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everyday 


Everyday is an adjective meaning ‘ordinary’, ‘usual’, ‘routine’. It is not the 
same as the adverbial expression every day. Compare: 

In everyday life, you don't often find an elephant in a supermarket. 

You don't see elephants every day. 


common expressions 


Note the following common expressions with every. 
every single 
She visits her mother every single day. 
every other 
We meet every other Tuesday. (= ... every second Tuesday.) 
every so often; every now and then 
We go out for a drink together every so often / every now and then. 


For the difference between every and each, see 170. 
For every and all, see 39. For every and any, see 56. 
For more information about everybody/everyone, see 548. 


except and except for 


except for before nouns 


We generally use except for before noun phrases. 
I've cleaned the house except for the bathroom. 
The garden was empty except for one small bird. 


except (for) after all, any etc 


After generalising words like all, any, every, no, everything, anybody, nowhere, 
nobody, whole, we often leave out for. 

I've cleaned all the rooms except (for) the bathroom. 

He ate everything on his plate except (for) the beans. 

Nobody came except (for) John and Mary. 
But this does not happen before all, etc. 

Except for John and Mary, nobody came. (Not ExeeptTohn-and-Mary, 

nobody-eame.): 


except before prepositions and conjunctions 


We use except, not except for, before prepositions and conjunctions. 
It's the same everywhere except in Scotland. 
(NOT ...-exeept-for-in-Seotland-) 
He's good-looking except when he smiles. 
This room is no use except as a storeroom. 
The holiday was nice except that there wasn't enough snow. 


except (for) - pronoun 


After except (for) we use object pronouns, not subject pronouns. 
Everybody understood except (for) me. (NOT .. .-exeeptd-) 
We're all ready except (for) her. > 
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5 except + verb: he does nothing except eat 


A common structure is do... except + infinitive without to. 
He does nothing except eat all day. 
I'll do everything for you except cook. 
In other cases an -ing form is usually necessary. 
She's not interested in anything except skiing. 
You needn't worry about anything except having a great time. 
6 except and without 


Except (for) is only used to talk about exceptions to generalisations. In other 
cases, without or but for may be better. Compare: 
Nobody helped me except you. 
Without / But for your help, I would have failed. 
(NoT Exeept-for-your-help,-Hwould-have failed.) 


For the use of but to mean 'except', see 116. 
For the difference between except, besides and apart from, see 102. 


195 exclamations: structures 


Exclamations are often constructed with how and what or with so and such; 
negative question forms are also common. 
1 exclamations with how 
These are often felt to be a little formal or old-fashioned. 
how + adjective 
Strawberries! How nice! 
how + adjective/adverb + subject + verb 


How cold it is! (Not How-it-is-eold!) 
How beautifully you sing! (Not Hew-yeu-sing-beantifelly) 


how + subject + verb 
How you've grown! 
For the structure of expressions like How strange a remark, see 14. 


2 exclamations with what 


what a/an (+ adjective) + singular countable noun 


What a rude man! (Nor What-rude-man!) 
What a nice dress! (NOT What-nice-dress!) 
What a surprise! 


what (+ adjective) + uncountable/plural noun 


What beautiful weather! (Not What-a-beautifel-weather) 
What lovely flowers! 


What fools! 
what + object + subject + verb (note word order) 
What a beautiful smile your sister has! (NOT . . .as-yeur-sister) 
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exclamations with so and such 


so + adjective 
You're so kind! 
such alan (+ adjective) + singular countable noun 


He's such a nice boy! (NoT .. .-a-stteh-niee-boy!) 


such (+ adjective) + uncountable/plural noun 


They talk such rubbish! (NoT .. .-sueh-a-rubbish!) 
They're such kind people! (Not . . .-se-kind-people!) 


For more information about such and so, see 569. 


negative question forms 


Isn't the weather nice! Hasn't she grown! 
Americans and some British speakers may use ordinary (non-negative) 
question forms in exclamations. 

Boy, am I hungry! 

Wow, did she make a mistake! 

Was I furious! 


For more information about negative questions, see 368. 


expect, hope, wait and look forward 


expect and hope: difference of meaning 


Expecting is mental rather than emotional. If I expect something to happen, I 
have a good reason to think it will in fact happen. Hoping is more emotional. If 
I hope for something to happen, I would like it to happen, but I do not know 
whether it will. Compare: 
- I'm expecting John to phone at three o'clock. 

I hope he's got some good news. 
- Lucy's expecting a baby. (= She's pregnant.) 

She's hoping it will be a girl. 
One can expect good or bad things, but one only hopes for things that one 
wants. 

I expect it will rain at the weekend. But I hope it won't. 


expect and wait: difference of meaning 


One waits when somebody or something is late, when one is early for 
something, or when one wants time to pass so that something will happen. 
Waiting is often physical — the word suggests, for example, standing or sitting 
somewhere until something happens. 

Compare: 

- I'm expecting a phone call from John at Im o'clock. (Nor Fmoawaiting-for-a 


I hope he rings on time. I hate waiting a people to phone. (NoT hate 
expeeting-people-to- phone.) > 
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- He expects to get a bike for his birthday. (- He thinks he'll get one.) 
It's hard to wait for things when you're five years old. 
- I expected her at ten, but she didn't turn up. 
I waited for her till eleven, and then went home. 
Can't wait often expresses impatience. 
I can't wait for the holidays! 
When we say that we expect a person, this usually means that he/she is coming 
to our home, office etc. Compare: 
Come and see me this afternoon. I'll expect you at 4.00. 
Let's meet at the cinema. I'll be there at 6.00. (Nor Fil-expeet-you-at-6:00-) 


look forward: meaning 


Look forward means ‘think about (something in the future) with pleasure’. 
One looks forward to something that is certain to happen, and that one is glad 
about. 

He's looking forward to his birthday. 

See you on Sunday. ~I look forward to it. 


all four expressions compared 


Compare: 
I expect to hear from her. (= I'm pretty sure I'll get a letter from her.) 
I hope to hear from her. (= 'm not sure whether she'll write, but I would like 
her to.) 
I'm waiting to hear from her. (= 1 need her letter to come; perhaps it's late.) 
I look forward to hearing from her. (= I feel pleasure at the thought that I 
will hear from her.) 


structures 


* object: expect, hope for, wait for, look forward to 


Compare: 
We're expecting rain soon. 
We're hoping for a lot of rain — the garden's very dry. 
We've been waiting for rain for weeks. 
I'm looking forward to the autumn. 


+ infinitive (with to): expect/hope/wait 


We expect to spend the summer in France. 

We hope to see Annemarie while we're there. 

But we're still waiting to hear from her. 

(BUT NOT Pm-ooking-forward-to-see-Annemarie.) 
Before an infinitive, simple and progressive forms of hope and expect can often 
be used with little difference of meaning. 

We hope / We're hoping to get to Scotland next weekend. 

We expect / We're expecting to hear from Lucy today. 
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+ object + infinitive: expect, hope for, wait for 


I expect him to arrive about ten o'clock. 
We're hoping for John to come up with some new ideas. 
I'm still waiting for Harry to pay me back that money. 
Expect is often used with object + infinitive to talk about people's duties. 
We expect you to work on the first Saturday of every month. 
Passive versions of the structure are also common. 
Staff are expected to start work punctually at 8.30. 


+ -ing form: look forward to 


Look forward can be followed by to... ing, but not by an infinitive (see 298.2 ). 

I look forward to meeting you. (NOT . . -te-meet-you-) 

I look forward to hearing from you. (common formula at the end of a letter) 
Simple and progressive forms can often be used with little difference of 
meaning. 

I look forward / I'm looking forward to the day when the children leave 

home. 


+ that-clause: expect, hope 


I expect (that) she'll be here soon. — I hope (that) I'll recognise her. 
(BUT NOT Lm-waiting-that-she-arrives.) 


Before a that-clause, progressive forms of expect are not Vu used. 
I expect (that) she'll be here soon. (Nor Fm-expecting-that)-. . . 
I expect (that) ... can be used to talk about the present or past, um the 
meaning of 'I suppose’, ‘I have good reason to think’. 
I expect you're all tired after your journey. 
Sarah isn't here. 1 expect she was too tired to come. 
Before a that-clause, simple and progressive forms of hope can often be used 
with little difference of meaning. 
We hope / We're hoping you can come and stay with us soon. 
Hope is often followed by a present tense with a future meaning (see 250). 
I hope she doesn't miss the train. 


expect something of somebody 


This structure refers to people's feelings about how other people ought to 
behave. 
My parents expected too much of me when I was at school - they were 
terribly upset when 1 failed my exams. 


For hope and expect in negative clauses, see 369. 
For not and so after hope and expect, see 539. 
For and after wait, see 53. For wish, see 630. 


experiment and experience 


An experiment is a test which somebody does to see what the result will be, or 
to prove something. Experiment is generally used with the verb do. There is 
also a verb to experiment. 

We did an experiment in the chemistry lesson, x see if you could get chlorine 


gas from salt. (noT We-did-an-experience-. . . > 
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I'm experimenting with a new perfume. 
An experience is something that you live through; something that happens to 
you in life. Experience is generally used with the verb have. There is also a verb 
to experience. 
I had a lot of interesting experiences during my year in Africa. (Nor -made-a 
: à ; ) 


Have you ever experienced the feeling that you were going mad? (Nor Have 
i ?) 


The uncountable noun experience means 'the knowledge that you get from 
doing things’. 
Sales person wanted - experience unnecessary. 


explain 


After explain, we use to before an indirect object. 


I explained my problem to her. (Not Fexplained-her-my-problem.) 
Can you explain to me how to get to your house? (Not €an-yotu- 


explain-me-. . .?) 


fairly, quite, rather and pretty: 
adverbs of degree 


fairly 


Fairly generally modifies adjectives and adverbs. It does not suggest a very 
high degree: if you say that somebody is fairly nice or fairly clever, for example, 
he or she will not be very pleased. 

How was the film? ~ Fairly good. Not the best one I’ve seen this year. 

I speak Russian fairly well — enough for everyday purposes. 


quite 

Quite (especially in British English) suggests a higher degree than fairly. 
How was the film? ~ Quite good. You ought to go. 
It's quite a difficult book — I had trouble with it. 
He's lived in St Petersburg, so he speaks Russian quite well. 


Quite can modify verbs and nouns. 
I quite enjoyed myself at your party. The room was quite a mess. 


For word order rules, the use of quite to mean 'completely', and other details, see 489. 


rather 


Rather is stronger than quite. It can suggest ‘more than is usual’, ‘more than 
was expected’, ‘more than was wanted’, and similar ideas. 

How was the film? ~ Rather good - I was surprised. 

Maurice speaks Russian rather well. People often think he is Russian. 

I think I'll put the heating on. It’s rather cold. 

I've had rather a long day. 
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Rather can modify verbs (especially verbs that refer to thoughts and feelings) 
and nouns. 

I rather think we're going to lose. She rather likes gardening. 

It was rather a disappointment. 


For word order rules and other details of the use of rather, see 490. 


pretty 

Pretty (informal) is like rather, but only modifies adjectives and adverbs. 
How's things? ~ Pretty good. You OK? 
You're driving pretty fast. 

Pretty well means ‘almost’. 
I've pretty well finished. 


far and a long way 


far in questions and negatives 


Far is most common in questions and negative clauses. 
How far did you walk? The youth hostel is not far from here. 
In affirmative clauses we usually prefer a long way. 
We walked a long way. (Nor We-watked-far.) 
The station is a long way from here. 
(More natural than The station is far from here.) 


far in affirmative clauses 


However, far is normal in affirmative clauses with too, enough, as and so. 
She's gone far enough. ~A bit too far. 
It's ready as far as I know. 
Any problems? ~ OK so far. 


far with comparatives etc 


Far is also used (in all kinds of clauses) to modify comparatives, superlatives 
and too. 

She's far older than her husband. 

This bike is by far the best. 

You're far too young to get married. 


before a noun: a far country 


Far can be used as an adjective before a noun, meaning 'distant'. This is rather 
formal and old-fashioned. 
Long ago, in a far country, there lived a woman who had seven sons. 


Much, many and long (for time) are also more common in questions and negative sentences (see 
357 and 330). 
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farther and further 


distance 


We use both farther and further to talk about distance. They mean the same. 
Edinburgh is farther/further away than York. 


'additional' 


Further (but not farther) can mean ‘additional’, ‘extra’, ‘more advanced’. 
For further information, see page 6. College of Further Education 


feel 


Feel has several different meanings. Progressive forms can be used with some 
meanings, but not with others. Feel can be a ‘link verb’ (see 328), followed by 
an adjective or noun complement. It can also be an ordinary verb, followed by 
a direct object. 


link verb: / feel fine 


Feel can be used to talk about one's physical or mental sensations. Adjective or 
(in British English) noun complements are used. 

I feel fine. Do you feel happy? 

Andrew was beginning to feel cold. 

When Louise realised what she had done, she felt a complete idiot. (BrE) 
In this sense feel is not normally used with reflexive pronouns (myself etc). 

He always felt inferior when he was with her. 

(More natural than He always felt himself inferior . . .) 

To talk about feelings that are going on at a particular moment, simple or 
progressive forms can be used. There is little difference of meaning. 

I feel fine. / I'm feeling fine. 

How do you feel? / How are you feeling? 


link verb: That feels nice! 


Feel can also be used to say that something causes sensations. Progressive 
forms are not used. 
That feels nice! The glass felt cold against my lips. 


link verb: feel like; feel as if/though 


Feel can be followed by like or as if/ though. 
My legs feel like cotton wool. 
Alice felt as if/though she was in a very nice dream. 
(Alice felt like she was ... is also possible — see 74.) 


feel like meaning 'want' 


Feel like can also mean 'want', 'would like'. 
I feel like a drink. Have you got any beer? 

In this sense, feel like is often followed by an -ing form. 
I felt like laughing, but I didn't dare. 
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Compare: 
I felt like swimming. (= 1 wanted to swim.) 
I felt like / as if I was swimming. (= It seemed as if I was swimming.) 


ordinary verb: reactions and opinions 


Feel is often used to talk about reactions and opinions. Progressive forms are 
not usually used in this case. 

I feel sure you're right. (Nor Frn-feeling-sure-. . . 

He says he feels doubtful about the new ps. 
That-clauses are common. 

I feel (that) she's making a mistake. 
A structure with object + to be + complement is possible in a formal style, but 
it is not very often used. 

I felt her to be unfriendly. (More normat: / felt that she was unfriendly.) 
There is also a structure feel it (+ to be) + adjective/noun. 

We felt it necessary to call the police. 

I felt it (to be) my duty to call the police. 


ordinary verb: ‘receive physical sensations’ 


Feel can be used with a direct object to talk about the physical sensations that 
come to us through the sense of touch. 

I suddenly felt an insect crawling up my leg. 
Progressive forms are not used, but we often use can feel to talk about a 
sensation that is going on at a particular moment. 

I can feel something biting me! 


ordinary verb: 'touch' 


Feel can also be used with a direct object to mean 'touch something to learn 
about it or experience it'. Progressive forms are possible. 

Feel the photocopier. It's very hot. 

What are you doing? ~ I'm feeling the shirts to see if they're dry. 


female and feminine; male and masculine 


Female and male refer to the sex of people, animals and plants. 

A female fox is called a vixen. © A male duck is called a drake. 
Feminine and masculine are used for qualities and behaviour that are felt to be 
typical of men or women. 

She has a very masculine laugh. 

It was a very feminine bathroom. 

Feminine and masculine are used for grammatical forms in some languages. 

The word for ‘moon’ is feminine in French and masculine in German. 
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finally, at last, in the end and at the end 
finally 


Finally can suggest that one has been waiting a long time for something. In 
this sense, it often goes in mid-position (with the verb — see 24). 
After trying three times, she finally managed pass her exam. 
Steve has finally found a job. 
Finally can also introduce the last element in a series, like lastly (see 157.10). 
We must increase productivity. We must reduce unemployment. And finally, 
we must compete in world markets. 


at last 


At last also suggests - very strongly - the idea of impatience or inconvenience 
resulting from a long wait or delay. 
James has paid me that money at last. 
When at last they found him he was almost dead. 
At last can be used as an exclamation. (Finally cannot be used in this way.) 
At last! Where the hell have you been? 
Note that /astly (introducing the last item in a series) is not the same as at last. 
Firstly, we need to increase profits. Secondly, ... Thirdly, . .. And lastly, we 
need to cut down administrative expenses. (NOT . . .And-at-ast-we-need-to 
eut-dotwn-. . .) 


in the end 


In the end suggests that something happens after changes or uncertainty. 
We made eight different holiday plans, but in the end we went to Brighton. 
I left in the middle of the film. Did they get married in the end? 
The tax man will get you in the end. 

Another use of in the end is to mean 'after we have considered everything'. 
In the end, you can't get fit without exercise. 
In the end, Mother knows best. 


at the end 


At the end simply refers to the position of something. There is no sense of 
waiting or delay. 

A declarative sentence has a full stop at the end. 

I wish I was paid at the beginning of the week and not at the end. 


For eventually, see 190. 


finished 


Finished can be used as an adjective meaning 'ready'. 

Is the report finished yet? 
With personal subjects, to be finished is often used in an informal style with the 
same meaning as to have finished. 

How soon will you belhave finished, dear? 

I went to get the car from the garage, but they weren't/hadn't finished. 
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fit and suit 


These words do not mean exactly the same. 
Fit refers to size and shape: if your clothes fit you, they are neither too big nor 
too small. 
These shoes don't fit me — have you got a larger size? 
Suit refers to style, colour etc. 
Red and black are colours that suit me very well. (NoT . . .-eolours-thatfit-me 
) 
Do you think this style suits me? 
Suit can also be used to say whether arrangements are convenient. 
Tuesday would suit me very well for a meeting. 


for: purpose and cause 


people's purposes: / went for an interview 


For can be used to talk about somebody's purpose in doing something, but 
only when it is followed by a noun. 
We stopped at the pub for a drink. 
I went to the college for an interview with Professor Taylor. 
For is not used before a verb in this sense. The infinitive alone is used to 
express a person's purpose (see 289). 
We stopped at the pub to have a drink. (Not .. .-for-having-a-drink on forte 
have-a-drink) 
I went to the college to see Professor Taylor. (NoT .. .-for-seeing-Professor 
Taylor) 


the purposes of things: -ing forms and infinitives 


For can be used before the -ing form of a verb to express the ‘purpose’ of a 
thing - what it is used for — especially when the thing is the subject. 

Is that cake for eating or just for looking at? 

An altimeter is used for measuring height above sea level. 
When the clause has a person as subject, an infinitive is often used to express 
the purpose of a thing. 

We use altimeters to measure height above sea level. 


causes of reactions 


For ...ing can also be used after a description of a positive or negative 
reaction, to explain the behaviour that caused it. 

We are grateful to you for helping us out. 

I'm angry with you for waking me up. 

They punished the child for lying. 

He was sent to prison for stealing. 
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for, since, in and from: time 


for 
We use for for duration — to say how long something lasts. 
for * period of time 


I studied the guitar for three years at school. 

That house has been empty for six months. 

We go away for three weeks every summer. 

My boss will be in Italy for the next ten days. 
To measure duration up to the present, we use a present perfect tense 
(see 460), not a present tense. 

I've known her for a long time. (Not Lnow-her-for-a- long-time.) 

We've lived here for 20 years. (Not We-live-here for-20-years.) 


A present tense with for refers to duration into the future. Compare: 

How long are you here for? (= Until when ...?) 

How long have you been here for? (= Since when ...?) 
We can often leave out for in an informal style, especially with How long . . .? 
And for is not usually used before all. 

How long have you been waiting (for)? 

We've been here (for) six weeks. — I've had a headache all day. 


for and since with perfect tenses: the difference 


For and since can both be used with a present perfect to talk about duration up 
to the present. They are not the same. Compare: 


for * period 


I've known her for three days. (Not .. .-since-three-days:) 


It's been raining for weeks. 


since + starting point 
I've known her since Tuesday. 
It's been raining since the beginning of the month. 
With a past perfect, for and since refer to duration up to a particular past 
moment. 


She'd been working there for a long time. (NOT .. .-sinee-adong-time:) 
She'd been working there since 1988. 


in after negatives and superlatives (AmE) 


After negatives and superlatives, in can be used to talk about duration. This is 
especially common in American English. 

I haven't seen him for/in months. 

It was the worst storm for/in ten years. 
from and since 


From and since give the starting points of actions, events or states: they say 
when things begin or began. 


from/since + starting point 
I'll be here from three o'clock onwards. 
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I work from nine to five. 

From now on, I'm going to go running every day. 

From his earliest childhood he loved music. 

I've been waiting since six o'clock. 

I’ve known her since January. 
We use since (with a perfect tense) especially when we measure duration from 
a starting point up to the present, or up to a past time that we are talking 
about. 

I've been working since six o'clock, and I'm getting tired. (NoT Pve-been 

F XO seu) 

I had been working since six o'clock, and I was getting tired. 
From is used in other cases. 

The shop was open from eight in the morning, but the boss didn't arrive till 


ten. (NOT Fhe-shop-was-open-since-eight-. . .) 
I'll be at home from Tuesday morning (on). (NOT ...-sinee-Tuesday 
morning) 
From is sometimes possible with a present perfect, especially in expressions 
that mean ‘right from the start’. 
She's been like that from her childhood. (or ... since her childhood.) 
From/Since the moment they were married, they've quarrelled. 
From/Since the dawn of civilisation, people have made war. 


For from... to and from... until, see 602. 
For more about tenses with since, see 522. 
For since meaning ‘as’ or ‘because’, see 72. 


forget and leave 


We can use forget to talk about accidentally leaving things behind. 
Oh damn! I've forgotten my umbrella. 
However, we normally use leave if we mention the place. 


Oh damn! I've left my umbrella at home. (Not Fveforgotten-my-umbrella-at 
heme.) 


fun and funny 


Fun is normally an uncountable noun. It can be used after be to say that things 
or people are enjoyable or entertaining. 
The party was fun, wasn't it? (Not The-party-was-funny.) 
Anne and Eric are a lot of fun. 
In informal English, fun can also be used as an adjective before a noun. 
That was a real fun party. 
Funny is an adjective, and is used to say that something makes you laugh. 
Why are you wearing that funny hat? 
Note that funny has another meaning: ‘strange’, ‘peculiar’. 
A funny thing happened. ~ Do you mean funny ha-ha or funny peculiar? 
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future (1): introduction 


There are several ways to use verbs to talk about the future in English. This is a 
complicated area of grammar: the differences between the meanings and uses 
of the different structures are not easy to analyse and describe clearly. In 
many, but not all situations, two or more structures are possible with similar 
meanings. 


will/shall 


When we are simply giving information about the future, or talking about 
possible future events which are not already decided or obviously on the way, 
we usually use will (or I/we shall) + infinitive. This is the most common way of 
talking about the future. For details, see 212. 

Nobody will ever know what happened to her. 

I think Liverpool will win. I shall probably be home late tonight. 
Will and shall are also used to express our intentions and attitudes towards 
other people: they are common in offers, requests, threats, promises and 
announcements of decisions. For details, see 217. 

— Shall I carry your bag? I'll hit you if you do that again. 

I'll phone you tonight. 

You can have it for half price. ~ OK. I'll buy it. 


present forms: /'m leaving; I'm going to leave 


When we talk about future events which have some present reality - which 
have already been planned or decided, or which we can see are on the way - 
we often use present forms. The present progressive is common. For details, 
see 214. 

I'm seeing John tomorrow. What are you doing this evening? 
The present progressive of go (be going to...) is often used as an auxiliary verb 
to talk about the future. For details, see 213. 

Sandra is going to have another baby. 

When are you going to get a job? 
These present forms are especially common in speech (because conversation 
is often about future events which are already planned, or which we can see 
are on the way). 


simple present: the train leaves ... 


The simple present can also be used to talk about the future, but only in 
certain situations. For details, see 215. 
The train leaves at half past six tomorrow morning. 


other ways of talking about the future 


We can use the future perfect to say that something will be completed, 
finished or achieved by a certain time. For details, see 219. 

By next Christmas we'll have been here for eight years. 
The future progressive can be used to say that something will be in progress at 
a particular time. For details, and other uses of this tense, see 220. 

This time tomorrow I'll be lying on the beach. 
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Be about + infinitive (see 5) suggests that a future event is very close. 

The plane's about to take off. Is your seat belt done up? 
Be + infinitive is used to talk about plans, arrangements and schedules, and to 
give instructions. For details, see 91. 

The President is to visit Beijing in January. 

You're not to tell anybody about this. 


‘future in the past’ 


To say that something was still in the future at a certain past time, we can use a 
past form of one of the future structures. For details, see 221. 

Something was going to happen that was to change the world. 

I knew she would arrive before long. 


subordinate clauses 


In many subordinate clauses we refer to the future with present tenses instead 
of shall/will + infinitive. For details, see 580. 
Phone me when you have time. (NOT ...-when-yotll-have-time:) 
I'll think of you when I'm lying on the beach next week. 
(NOT .. .3when-Tll-belying-on-the-beach-.—) 
I'll follow him wherever he goes. (Not . . -wherever-he-tt-go.) 
You can have anything I find. (NOT .. -anything-Fll find.) 


future (2): will/shall 
(information and prediction) 


forms 


will + infinitive without to 


It will be cold tomorrow. 

Where will you spend the night? 
Some British people use / shall and we shall instead of I/we will, with no 
difference of meaning in most situations. (For cases where there is a 
difference, see 217.) Shall is unusual in American English in most situations 
(but see 217). 
Contractions: l'I, you'll etc; shan't /fa:nt/ (BrE only), won't /waunt/ 


use: giving information about the future; predicting 


Will (or shall) + infinitive is used to give (or ask for) information about the 
future. 

It'll be spring soon. Will all the family be at the wedding? 

We shall need the money on the 15th. 

Karen will start work some time next week. 

In another thirteen minutes the alarm will go off. This will close an electrical 

contact, causing the explosive to detonate. 

We often use will/shall in predictions of future events - to talk about what we 
think, guess or calculate will happen. 

Tomorrow will be warm, with some cloud in the afternoon. 

Who do you think will win on Saturday? 

I shall be rich one day. You'll never finish that book. > 
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conditional use 


Will/shall is often used to express conditional ideas, when we say what will 
happen if something else happens. 

He'll have an accident if he goes on driving like that. 

If the weather's fine, we'll have the party in the garden. 

Look out — you'll fall! (If you're not more careful.) 

Come out for a drink. ~ No, I'll miss the film on TV if I do. 

Don't leave me. I'll cry! 


future events already decided: wi// not used 


When future events are already decided, or when we can 'see them coming', 
we often prefer a present form (usually present progressive or going to . . .). 
I'm seeing the headmaster on Monday. My sister's going to have a baby. 


For details, see 213, 214 and 216. 


not used in subordinate clauses: when I arrive 


In subordinate clauses, we usually use present tenses instead of will/shall 
(see 580.2). 
I'll phone you when I arrive. (Not ...4Awhen-d-willarrive-) 


For exceptions, see 580.4,8, 260. 


other uses of will and shall 


Will and shall are not only used to give and ask for information about the 
future. They can also be used to express 'interpersonal' meanings such as 
requests, offers, orders, threats and promises. For details, see 217. 

Shall I open a window? I'll break his neck! 

Will you get here at nine tomorrow, please? 


For information about all uses of will, see 629. 


future (3): going to ... 


a present tense 


This structure is really a present tense (the present progressive of go). 

We use it to talk about future actions and events that have some present reality. 
If we say that something in the future is going to happen, it is usually already 
planned or decided, or it is starting to happen, or we can see it coming now. 
The structure is very common in an informal style, especially in speech 
(because conversation is often about future actions and events of this kind). 


plans: We're going to get a new car 


We use be going + infinitive to talk about plans, especially in an informal style. 
This structure often emphasises the idea of intention, or a decision that has 
already been made. 
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We're going to get a new car soon. 

John says he's going to phone this evening. 

When are you going to get your hair cut? 

I'm going to keep asking her out until she says ‘Yes’. 

I'm going to stop him reading my letters if it's the last thing 1 do. 


things that are on the way: She's going to have a baby 


Another use of the going-to structure is to predict the future on the basis of 
present evidence - to say that a future action or event is on the way, or starting 
to happen. 

Sandra's going to have another baby in June. 

Look at the sky. It's going to rain. Look out! We're going to crash! 


commands and refusals 


Going to ... can be used to insist that people do things or do not do things. 
You're going to finish that soup if you sit there all afternoon! 
She's going to take that medicine whether she likes it or not! 
You're not going to play football in my garden. 
It is also used in emphatic refusals. 
I'm not going to sit up all night listening to your problems! 


gonna 


In informal speech, going to is often pronounced /gono/. This is sometimes 
shown in writing as gonna, especially in American English. 
Nobody's gonna talk to me like that. 


For wes going to, has been going to etc, see 221. 
For going to ... compared with the present progressive, see 214.2. 
For a comparison with will, see 216. 


future (4): present progressive 


present reality: /^m washing my hair this evening 


We use the present progressive for future actions and events that have some 
present reality. It is most common in discussions of personal arrangements 
and fixed plans, when the time and place have been decided. 

What are you doing this evening? ~ I’m washing my hair. 

I'm seeing Larry on Saturday. 

We're travelling round Mexico next summer. 

Did you know I'm getting a new job? 

What are we having for dinner? 

My car's going in for a service next week. 
We often use the present progressive with verbs of movement, to talk about 
actions which are just starting. 

Are you coming to the pub? 

I'm just popping out to the post office. Back in a minute. 

Get your coat on! I'm taking you down to the doctor! 
Note that the simple present is not often used to talk about the future 
(see 215). 


What are you doing this evening? (Nor What-do-you-do-this-evening?) — » 
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present progressive and going to ... : differences 


In many cases, both structures can be used to express the same idea. 

I'm washing / going to wash my hair this evening. 
But there are some differences. For example, we prefer going to ... when we 
are talking not about fixed arrangements, but about intentions and decisions. 
Compare: 
- I'm seeing Phil tonight. (emphasis on arrangement) 

I'n really going to tell him what I think of him. (emphasis on intention: 

NOT 

— Who's cooking lunch? (asking what has been arranged) 

Who's going to cook lunch? (asking for a decision) 
Because the present progressive is used especially for personal arrangements, 
it is not generally used to make predictions about events that are outside 
people's control. 

It's going to snow before long. (Nor It's-snowing-before-long.) 

I can see that things are going to get better soon. (NOT .. .-things-are getting 

better-soon-) 

And the present progressive is used for actions and events, but not usually for 
permanent states. Compare: 

Our house is getting / is going to get new windows this winter. 

Their new house is going to look over the river. (NOT Fheir-new-house-is 


looking-over-the-river.) 
commands and refusals 


The present progressive can be used to insist that people do things or do not 
do things. 

You're finishing that soup if you sit there all afternoon! 

She's taking that medicine whether she likes it or not! 

You're not wearing that skirt to school. 
The present progressive is common in emphatic refusals. 

I'm sorry, you're not taking my car. 

I'm not washing your socks — forget it! 


For a comparison with will, see 216. 


future (5): simple present 


timetables etc: The summer term starts . 


We can sometimes use the simple present to talk about the future. This is 
common when we are talking about events which are part of a timetable, a 
regular schedule or something similar. 

The summer term starts on April 10th. 

What time does the bus arrive in Seattle? 

My plane leaves at three o'clock. 

Are you on duty next weekend? 

The sun rises at 6.13 tomorrow. 
Will is also usually possible in these cases. 
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subordinate clauses: when she gets a job 


The simple present is often used with a future meaning in subordinate clauses 
- for example after what, where, when, until, if than. For details, see 580. 
I'll tell you what I find out. (Not .. -what-Fi-find-out) 
She'll pay us back when she gets a job. (NOT .. .-when-she'l-get-a-job-) 
Alex will see us tomorrow if he has time. (Not .. .-if-he-will-have-ctime:) 


instructions: Where do I pay? 


Occasionally the simple present is used with a future meaning when asking for 
and giving instructions. 
Where do 1 pay? Well, what do we do now? 
So when you get to London you go straight to Victoria Station, you meet up 
with the others, Ramona gives you your ticket, and you catch the 17.15 
train for Dover. OK? 


other cases 


In other cases, we do not usually use the simple present to talk about the 
future. 
Lucy's coming for a drink this evening. (NoT Euey-eomes-. . .) 
I promise I'll phone you this evening. (Not TI-promisedT-phone-yot-this 
evening.) 
There's the doorbell. ~ I'll go. (NOT .. .-Fgo-) 


future (6): present forms or will? 


Will is the ‘basic’ structure for talking about the future. We use will if there is 
not a good reason for using present forms. 


present reality 


We prefer present forms (present progressive or going to ...) when we are 
talking about future events that have some present reality (see 213-214). In 
other cases we use will. Compare: 
— I'm seeing Janet on Tuesday. (The arrangement exists now.) 

I wonder if she'll recognise me. (not talking about the present) 
- We're going to get a new car. (The decision already exists.) 

I hope it will be better than the last one. (not talking about the present) 


predictions: thinking and guessing about the future 


In predictions, we use going to when we have outside evidence for what we say 

— for example black clouds in the sky, a person who is obviously about to fall. 
See those clouds? It's going to rain. (Not See-these-clouds?it-witt rain.) 
Look - that kid's going to fall off his bike. (not Leek! Fhat-kid't falt of his 

bike.) 

We prefer will for predictions when there is not such obvious outside evidence 

— when we are talking more about what is inside our heads: what we know, or 

believe, or have calculated. (When we use will, we are not showing the listener 

something; we are asking him or her to believe something.) Compare: » 
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— Look out — we're going to crash! (There is outside evidence.) 
Don't lend him your car. He's a terrible driver — he'll crash it. (the speaker's 
knowledge) 
— I've just heard from the builder. That roof repair's going to cost £7,000. 
(outside evidence - the builder's letter) 
I reckon it'll cost about £3,000 to put in new lights. (the speaker's opinion) 
~ Alice is going to have a baby. (outside evidence — she is pregnant now) 
The baby will certainly have blue eyes, because both parents have. (speaker's 
knowledge about genetics) 


future (7): will and shall (interpersonal uses) 


differences between will and shall 


Will and shall are not only used for giving information about the future. They 
are also common in offers, promises, orders and similar kinds of 
‘interpersonal’ language use. In these cases, will (or I) generally expresses 
willingness or wishes (this is connected with an older use of will to mean 
‘wish’ or ‘want’). Shall expresses obligation (like a more direct form of should). 


announcing decisions: will 


We often use will when we tell people about a decision as we make it, for 
instance if we are agreeing to do something. 
OK. We'll buy the tickets. You can buy supper after the show. 
The phone's ringing. ~ I'll answer it. (Nor Frm-going-te-answerit.) 
Remember to phone Joe, won't you? ~ Yes, I will. 
Shall is not used in this way. 
You can have it for £50. ~ OK. I'll buy it. (Not .. .-T-shall-buy-it:) 
Note that the simple present is not normally used to announce decisions. 
I think I'll go to bed. (Not THhink-T-go-to-bed.) 
There's the doorbell. ~ I'll go. (NoT .. .4-ge-) 
To announce decisions that have already been made, we generally prefer going 
to ... or the present progressive (see 213-214). 
Well, we've agreed on a price, and I'm going to buy it. 
I've made my decision and I'm sticking to it. 
Stressed will can express determination. 
I will stop smoking! 1 really will! 


promises and threats: will 


We often use will/'ll in promises and threats. pete that the simple present is 
not possible i in these cases. 
I promise I won’t smoke again. (NOT Fpromise+ don't smoke. s.) 
I'll phone you tonight. (Not f-phene-... 
I'll hit you if you do that again. Yon suffer for this! 
Shall is also possible in British English after J and we, but it is less common 
than will. 
I shall give you a teddy bear for your birthday. 
In older English, shall was often used with second and third person subjects in 
promises and threats. This is now very unusual. 
You shall have all you wish for. He shall regret this. 
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refusals: won't 


Will not or won't is used to refuse, or to talk about refusals. 
I don't care what you say, I won't do it. 
The car won't start. 


asking for instructions and decisions: shall 


Questions with shall I/we are used (in both British and American English) to 
ask for instructions or decisions, to offer services, and to make suggestions. 
Will is not used in this way. 

Shall I open a window? (Nor Wii-l-open-a-window?) 

Shall I carry your bag? 

What time shall we come and see you? 

What on earth shall we do? 

Shall we go out for a meal? 

Let's go and see Lucy, shall we? 


giving instructions and orders: will 


We can use Will you... ? to tell or ask people to do things. (In polite requests, 
Would you ... ? is preferred - see 633.5.) 

Will you get me a newspaper when you're out? 

Will you be quiet, please! Make me a cup of coffee, will you? 


For reporting of interpersonal shall in indirect speech, see 278.4. 


future (8): will/shall, going to and 
present progressive (advanced points) 


will/shall and present forms: both possible 


The differences between the structures used to talk about the future are not 
always very clear-cut. Will/shall and present forms (especially going to...) are 
often both possible in the same situation, if ‘present’ ideas like intention or 
fixed arrangement are a part of the meaning, but not very important. The 
choice can depend on which aspect we wish to emphasise. 
- What will you do next year? (open question about the future; perhaps no 
clear plans have been made) 

What are you doing next year? (emphasis on fixed arrangements) 

What are you going to do next year? (emphasis on intentions) 
— All the family will be there. 

All the family are going to be there. 
— If your mother comes, you'll have to help with the cooking. 

If your mother comes, you're going to have to help with the cooking. > 
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- You won't believe this. 
You're not going to believe this. 
- Next year will be different. 
Next year is going to be different. 
~ John will explain everything to you. 
John’s going to explain everything to you. 
Both going to ... (see 213) and stressed will (see 217.2) can express a strong 
intention or determination. 
I'm really going to stop smoking! I really will stop smoking! 
In cases like these, the different forms are all correct, and it is unimportant 
which one is chosen. 


2 official arrangements 


Will is often used, rather than present forms, in giving information about 
impersonal, fixed arrangements - for example official itineraries. Compare: 
We're meeting Sandra at 6.00. 
The Princess will arrive at the airport at 14.00. She will meet the President at 
14.30, and will then attend a performance of traditional dances. 


3 predictions as orders 


Predictions can be used as a way of giving orders - instead of telling somebody 
to do something, the speaker just says firmly that it will happen. This is 
common in military-style orders. 

The regiment will attack at dawn. 

You will start work at six o'clock sharp. 


4 different meanings of will you ...? 


With a verb referring to a state, will you ...? asks for information. 

How soon will you know your holiday dates? 

Will you be here next week? 
With a verb referring to an action, will you . ..? usually introduces an order or 
request (see 217.6). 

Will you turn off that music! 

Will you do the shopping this afternoon, please? 
To ask for information about planned actions, we use a present form (see 213- 
214) or the future progressive (see 220). 

When are you going to see Andy? 

Are you doing the shopping this afternoon? 

Will you be doing the shopping . ..? 


5 expressing certainty about the present or past 


We can use will to talk about the present - to say what we think is probably or 
certainly the case. 

There's somebody at the door.~ That'll be the postman. 

Don't phone them now -— they'll be having dinner. 
Will have ... can express similar ideas about the past. 

As you will have noticed, there is a new secretary in the front office. 

It's no use expecting Barry to turn up. He'll have forgotten. 


For more about this and other uses of will, see 629. 
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obligation: shall 


In contracts and other legal documents, shall is often used with third-person 
subjects to refer to obligations and duties. 

The hirer shall be responsible for maintenance of the vehicle. 
In normal usage, we prefer will, must or should to express ideas of this kind. 


future (9): future perfect 
(they will have finished) 


will have + past participle 

We can use the future perfect to say that something will be finished or 
complete by a certain time in the future. 

The builders say they will have finished the roof by Tuesday. 

I'll have spent all my holiday money by the end of the week. 
Shall can be used instead of will after I and we (see 212.1). 

I shall have spent... 
A progressive form can be used to talk about a continuous activity. 

I'll have been teaching for twenty years this summer. 


For will have . . . used to express certainty about the past (e.g. It's no use phoning - he'll have left 
by now), see 218.5, 629. 


future (10): future progressive 
shall/will + be + ...ing 


events in progress in the future 


We can use the future progressive to say that something will be in progress 
(going on) at a particular moment in the future. 

This time tomorrow I'll be lying on the beach. 

Good luck with the exam. We'll be thinking of you. 


events that are fixed or expected to happen 


The future progressive is also used (without a progressive meaning) to refer to 
future events which are fixed or decided, or which are expected to happen in 
the normal course of events. 
Professor Baxter will be giving another lecture on Roman glass-making at 
the same time next week. 
I'll be seeing you one of these days, I expect. 


no idea of making decisions 


The future progressive is useful if we want to show that we are not talking 
about making decisions, but about things that will happen 'anyway'. 
Shall I pick up the laundry for you? ~ Oh, no, don't make a special journey. 
~ It's OK. I'll be going to the shops anyway. > 
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The tense can be used to make polite enquiries about people's plans. (By using 
the future progressive to ask "What have you already decided?', the speaker 
shows that he/she does not want to influence the listener's intentions.) 
Compare: 

Will you be staying in this evening? (very polite enquiry, suggesting ‘I simply 

want to know your plans’) 

Are you going to stay in this evening? (pressing for a decision) 
This usage is possible with verbs that do not normally have progressive forms 
(see 471). 

Will you be wanting lunch tomorrow? 


progressive form with going to 


A progressive form of the going to structure is also possible. 
I'm going to be working all day tomorrow, so I won't have time to shop. 


For will be . . .ing used to express certainty about the present (e.g. Don't phone now - they'll be 
having lunch), see 218.5, 629. 


future (11): future in the past 


Sometimes when we are talking about the past, we want to talk about 
something which was in the future at that time - which had not yet happened. 
To express this idea, we use the structures that are normally used to talk about 
the future (see 211-220), but we make the verb forms past. For example, 
instead of is going to we use was going to; instead of the present progressive we 
use the past progressive; instead of will we use would; instead of is to we use 
was to. 

Last time I saw you, you were going to start a new job. 

I had no time to shop because I was leaving for Germany in two hours. 

In 1988 I arrived in the town where I would spend ten years of my life. 

I went to have a look at the room where I was to talk that afternoon. 
Perfect forms of be going to are also possible. 

I've been going to write to you for ages, but I've only just found time. 


For was to have + past participle (e.g. She was to have taken over my job, but she fell ill), see 91.1. 


gender (references to males and females) 


English does not have many problems of gramrnatical gender. Usually, people 
are he or she and things are it. Note the following points. 


animals, cars, ships and countries 


People sometimes cail animals he or she, especially when they are thought of 
as having personality, intelligence or feelings. This is common with pets and 
domestic animals like cats, dogs and horses. 

Once upon a time there was a rabbit called Joe. He lived... 

Go and find the cat and put her out. 
In these cases, who is often used instead of which. 

She had an old dog who always slept in her bed. 
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Some people use she for cars, motorbikes etc; sailors often use she for boats 
and ships (but most other people use it). 
How's your new car?~ Terrific. She's running beautifully. 
The ship's struck a rock. She's sinking! 
We can use she for countries, but it is more common in modern English. 
France has decided to increase its trade with Romania. 
(or... her trade...) 


he or she 


Traditionally, English has used he/him/his when the sex of a person is not 
known, or in references that can apply to either men or women, especially in a 
formal style. 
If a student is ill, he must send his medical certificate to the College office. 
If 1 ever find the person who did that, I'll kill him. 
Many people now regard such usage as sexist and try to avoid it. He or she, him 
or her and his or her are common. 
If a student is ill, he or she must send a medical certificate ... 


unisex they 


In an informal style, we often use they to mean 'he or she', especially after 
indefinite words like somebody, anybody, nobody, person. This usage is 
sometimes considered 'incorrect', but it has been common in educated speech 
for centuries. For details, see 528. 

If anybody wants my ticket, they can have it. 

There's somebody at the door.~ Tell them I'm out. 

When a person gets married, they have to start thinking about their 

responsibilities. 


actor and actress etc 
A few jobs and positions have different words for men and women. Examples: 


Man Woman Man Woman 
actor actress monk nun 
(bride)groom bride policeman policewoman 
duke duchess prince princess 

hero heroine steward stewardess 
host hostess waiter waitress 
manager manageress widower widow 


A mayor can be a man or a woman; in Britain a mayoress is the wife of a male 
mayor. 

Some words ending in -ess (e.g. authoress, poetess) have gone out of use 
(author and poet are now used for both men and women). The same thing is 
happening to actress and manageress. Steward and stewardess are being 
replaced by other terms such as flight attendant, and police officer is often 
used instead of policeman! woman. 


words ending in -man 


Some words ending in -man do not have a common feminine equivalent 
(e.g. chairman, fireman, spokesman). As many women dislike being called, for 
example, ‘chairman’ or ‘spokesman’, these words are now often avoided in ; 
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references to women or in general references to people of either sex. In many 
cases, -person is now used instead of -man. 

Alice has just been elected chairperson (or chair) of our committee. 

A spokesperson said that the Minister does not intend to resign. 
In some cases, new words ending in -woman (e.g. spokeswoman) are coming 
into use. But there is also a move to choose words, even for men, which are not 
gender-marked (e.g. supervisor instead of foreman, ambulance staff instead of 
ambulance men, firefighter instead of fireman). 


man 


Man and mankind have traditionally been used for the human race. 
Why does man have more diseases than animals? 
That's one small step for a man, one giant leap for mankind. 
(Neil Armstrong, on stepping onto the moon) 
Some people find this usage sexist, and prefer terms such as people, 
humanity or the human race. Note also the common use of synthetic instead of 
man-made. 


titles 


Ms (pronounced /m1z/ or /maz/) is often used instead of Mrs or Miss. Like Mr, 
it does not show whether the person referred to is married or not. 


For more information about names and titles, see 363. 


get (1): basic structures 


Get is one of the commonest words in English, and is used in many different 
ways. It is sometimes avoided in a very formal style, but it is correct and 
natural in most kinds of speech and writing. The meaning of get depends on 
what kind of word comes after it. With a direct object, the basic meaning is 
'obtain', 'come to have'; with other kinds of word, the basic meaning is 
'become', 'come to be'. 


get + noun/pronoun: / got a letter 


With a direct object (noun or pronoun), get usually means 'receive', 'fetch', 
‘obtain’, ‘catch’ or something similar. The exact meaning depends on the 
object. 

I got a letter from Lucy this morning. 

Can you come and get me from the station when I arrive? 

If 1 listen to loud music I get a headache. 

If you get a number 6 bus, it stops right outside our house. 
Get can be used with two objects (see 610). 

Let me get you a drink. 
Other meanings are sometimes possible. 

I didn't get the joke. (2 understand) 

I'll get you for this, you bastard. (2 punish, make suffer) 
Get * noun is not normally used to mean 'become'. To express this meaning, 
we can use get to be + noun (see paragraph 6 below). 


Wayne's getting to be a lovely kid. (Not Wayne's-getting-a-lovely-kid.) 
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get + adjective: getting old 


Before an adjective, get usually means 'become'. 
As you get old, your memory gets worse. 
My feet are getting cold. 
With object + adjective, the meaning is ‘make somebody/something become’. 
It's time to get the kids ready for school. 
I can't get my hands warm. 
We must get the house clean before Mother arrives. 


For go + adjective (go green, go blind etc), and the differences between get, go, become, turn etc, 
see 128. 


get + adverb particle or preposition: get out 


Before an adverb particle (like up, away, out) or a preposition, get nearly 
always refers to a movement of some kind. (For the difference between get and 
go, see 225.) 

I often get up at five o'clock. 

I went to see him, but he told me to get out. 

Would you mind getting off my foot? 
In some idioms the meaning is different — e.g. get to a place (= arrive at ...); 
get over something (= recover from); get on with somebody (= have a good 
relationship with). 
With an object, the structure usually means *make somebody/something 
move'. 

You can't get him out of bed in the morning. 

Would you mind getting your papers off my desk? 

Have you ever tried to get toothpaste back into the tube? 

The car's OK - it gets me from A to B. 


get + past participle: get washed, dressed, married etc 


Get can be used with a past participle. This structure often has a reflexive 
meaning, to talk about things that we 'do to ourselves'. Common expressions 
are get washed, get dressed, get lost, get drowned, get engaged/married/divorced. 
You've got five minutes to get dressed. 
She's getting married in June. 


passive auxiliary: He got caught 


Get + past participle is also used to make passive structures, in the same way 
as be + past participle. 

My watch got broken while I was playing with the children. 

He got caught by the police driving at 120 mph. 

I get paid on Fridays. I never get invited to parties. 
This structure is mostly used in an informal style, and it is not often used to 
talk about longer, more deliberate, planned actions. 


Our house was built in 1827. (Nor Our-house-got-builtin-1827.) 
Parliament was opened on Thursday. (Not Parliament-got-opened-...) p 
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get ...ing; get + infinitive 
Get .. .ing is sometimes used informally to mean ‘start . . .ing’, especially in the 
expressions get moving, get going. 
We'd better get moving - it's late. 
With an infinitive, get can mean ‘manage’, ‘have an opportunity’ or ‘be allowed’. 
We didn't get to see her — she was too busy. 
When do I get to meet your new boyfriend? 
Get + infinitive can also suggest gradual development. 
He's nice when you get to know him. 
You'll get to speak English more easily as time goes by. 
Wayne's getting to be a lovely kid. 


got and gotten 


In British English the past participle of get is got. In American English the past 
participle is gotten (e.g. You've gotten us in a lot of trouble.) except in the 
structure have got (see 237). 


get (2): + object + verb form 


causative: Don't get him talking 


Get + object + ...ing means ‘make somebody/something start .. ing. 
Don't get him talking about his illnesses. 
Once we got the heater going the car started to warm up. 


causative: Get Penny to help us 


Get + object + infinitive means ‘make somebody/something do something’ or 
‘persuade somebody/something to do something’: there is often an idea of 
difficulty. 

I can’t get that child to go to bed. 

Get Penny to help us if you can. See if you can get the car to start. 


For have + object + infinitive (meaning ‘order/instruct somebody to do something’), see 238.1. 


causative: get something done 


Get + object + past participle can mean ‘cause something to be done by 
somebody else’. The past participle has a passive meaning. 
I must get my watch repaired. (= | want my watch to be repaired.) 
I'm going to get my hair cut this afternoon. 
Have is used in a similar structure: see 238.2. 


experience: We got our roof blown off 


Get + object + past participle can sometimes be used in the sense of 
‘experience’. 

We got our roof blown off in the storm last week. 
This idea is more often expressed with have (e.g. We had our roof blown off.) 
- see 238.3. 
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Get the children dressed 


We can also use get + object + past participle to talk about completing work on 
something. 

It will take me another hour to get the washing done. 

After you've got the children dressed, can you make the beds? 


get and go: movement 


Go is used to talk about a whole movement. 
Get is used when we are thinking mainly about the end of a movement - 
the arrival. Compare: 
- I go to work by car and Lucy goes by train. 
I usually get there first. 
- I went to a meeting in Bristol yesterday. 
I got to the meeting at about eight o'clock. 
We often use get to suggest that there is some difficulty in arriving. 
It wasn't easy to get through the crowd. 
I don't know how we're going to get over the river. 
Can you tell me how to get to the police station? 
For get and go meaning ‘become’, see 128. 


give with action-nouns 


give a cough, etc 


We can replace certain verbs by a structure with give and a noun. This often 
happens in BrE, for example, with verbs referring to sounds made by people 
(e.g. cough, cry, scream, chuckle, laugh, shout). 

He gave a cough to attract my attention. 

Suddenly she gave a loud scream and fell to the ground. 


give somebody a smile, etc 


The structure is also used with an indirect object (in both BrE and AmE) to 
replace transitive verbs, especially in an informal style. Common expressions: 
give somebody a smile, a look, a kiss, a hug, a ring (BrE = a phone call) 

give something a push, a kick 

give it a try, a go (BIE = a try), a shot (AmE = a try) 

give it a miss (BrE) 

not give it a thought 


She gave me a strange look. 

I'll give you a ring if I hear anything. 

If the car won't start, we'll give it a push. 

Perhaps salt will make it taste better. ~ OK, let's give it a try. 

Are you coming to the film? ~ No, I'm tired. I'll give it a miss. (BrE) 
He seemed to be in a bad temper, but I didn't give it a thought. 


For taboo expressions like J don't give a damnishit etc, see 575. 
For other structures in which nouns replace verbs, see 598. 
For more about structures with give, see 610. 
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go/come for a ... 


We can use the structure go/come for a... in some fixed expressions referring 
to actions, mostly leisure activities. Using this structure makes the action 
sound casual and probably rather short. (Compare go .. .ing — see 228.) 
Common examples: 
go/come for a walk, a run, a swim, a ride, a drive, a drink, a meal 
go for a bath, a shower, a pee/piss (taboo — see 575). 

We need some fresh air. Let's go for a walk. 

Would you like to come for a drink this evening? 

I'm going for a shower. Can you answer my phone if it rings? 
This structure is only used with certain action-nouns - we would probably not 
say, for example, Come for a ski with us or I'm going for a read. 


For other structures in which nouns are used to refer to actions, see 598. 


go/come ...ing 
go ...ing 


We use go with an -ing form to talk about activities in which people move 
about, and which do not have a fixed beginning or end. The structure is 
common in expressions referring to sport and leisure activities — for example 
go climbing, go dancing, go fishing, go hunting, go riding, go sailing, 
go shooting, go skating, go skiing, go swimming, go walking. 

Let's go climbing next weekend. 

Did you go dancing last Saturday? 
Go ...ing is also used to talk about looking for or collecting things. 

I think I'll go shopping tomorrow. 

In June all the students go looking for jobs. 

Anne's going fruit-picking this weekend. 
We do not use go .. .ing to talk about activities that have a more definite 


beginning and end (NoT go-boxing, go-watching-a-football-match). 
come ...ing 


Come ...ing is also possible in certain situations (for the difference between 
come and go, see 134). 
Come swimming with us tomorrow. 


prepositions 
Note that prepositions of place, not direction, are used after go/come . . ing. 


I went swimming in the river. (NoT I-went-swimming-to-the-river.) 
She went shopping at Harrods. (NoT ...-te-Harreds:) 
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gone with be 


Gone can be used like an adjective after be, to say that somebody is away, or 
that something has disappeared or that there is no more. 

She's been gone for three hours — what do you think she's doing? 

You can go out shopping, but don't be gone too long. 

When I came back my car was gone. Is the butter all gone? 


For been used as a past participle of go or come, see 95. 


had better 


meaning 


We use had better to give strong advice, or to tell people what to do (including 
ourselves). 

You'd better turn that music down before your Dad gets angry. 

It's seven o'clock. I'd better put the meat in the oven. 
Had better refers to the immediate future. It is more urgent than should or 
ought. Compare: 

I really ought to go and see Fred one of these days. ~ Well, you'd better do it 

soon — he's leaving for South Africa at the end of the month. 

Had better is not used in polite requests. Compare: 

Could you help me, if you've got time? (request) 

You'd better help me. If you don't, there'll be trouble. (order/threat) 
Note that had better does not usually suggest that the action recommended 
would be better than another one that is being considered - there is no idea of 
comparison. The structure means ‘It would be good to ...’, not ‘It would be 
better to ...'. 


forms 


Had better refers to the immediate future, but the form is always past (have 
better is impossible). After had better we use the infinitive without to. 
It's late - you had better hurry up. 
(NOT ....-you-have-better-. . .) 
(NOT .. .-yott-had-better-hurrying / te-hurry—) 
We normally make the negative with had better not + infinitive. 
You'd better not wake me up when you come in. 
(You hadn't better wake me ... is possible but very unusual.) 
A negative interrogative form Hadn't ... better ...? is possible. 
Hadn't we better tell him the truth? 
Normal unemphatic short answer forms are as follows: 
Shall I put my clothes away? — You'd better! 
He says he won't tell anybody. ~ He'd better not. 
Had is sometimes dropped in very informal speech. 
You better go now. I better try again later. 
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half 
half (of) 


We can use half or half of before a noun with a determiner (article, possessive 
or demonstrative). We do not normally put a or the before half in this case. 
She spends half (of) her time travelling. (Nov She-spends-a/the-half-. . .) 
I gave him half (of) a cheese pie to keep him quiet. 
When half (of) is followed by a plural noun, the verb is plural. 
Half (of) my friends live abroad. (Nor Half-ef-my-friends-lives-. .. 
Of is not used in expressions of measurement and quantity. 
I live half a mile from here. (Not . . .-half-of-a-mile-. . .) 
I just need half a loaf of bread. (NOT . . -half-of-a-doaf-. ..) 


We use half of before pronouns. 
Did you like the books? ~ I've only read half of them. 


no following noun 


Half can be used without a following noun, if the meaning is clear. 
I've bought some chocolate. You can have half. (Not . . .-the-hatf) 


the half 


We use the before half if we are saying which half we mean. Before a noun, of 
is used in this case. 

Would you like the big half or the small half? 

I didn't like the second half of the film. 


half a and a half 


Half usually comes before the article a/an, but it is possible to put it after in 
expressions of measurement. 
Could I have half a pound of grapes? (or... a half pound .. .) 


one and a half 
The expression one and a half is plural. Compare: 


I've been waiting for one and a half hours. (Nor ...-ene-and-a-half-hour-) 


I've been waiting for an hour and a half. 


For more information about numbers and counting expressions, see 389. 
For half in clock times (e.g. half past two), see $79. 


happen to ... 


Happen can be used with a following infinitive to suggest that something 
happens unexpectedly or by chance. 

If you happen to see Joan, ask her to phone me. 

One day I happened to get talking to a woman on a train, and she turned 

out to be a cousin of my mother's. 

In sentences with if or in case, the idea of by chance can be emphasised by 
using should before happen. 

Let me know if you should happen to need any help. 

I'll take my swimming things, in case I should happen to find a pool open. 
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hardly, scarcely and no sooner 


These three expressions can be used (often with a past perfect tense - see 423) 
to suggest that one thing happened very soon after another. Note the sentence 
structure: 


... hardly ... when/before ... 
... scarcely ... when/before ... 
... no Sooner... than... 


I had hardly/scarcely closed my eyes when the phone rang. 
She was hardly/scarcely inside the house before the kids started screaming. 
I had no sooner closed the door than somebody knocked. 
We no sooner sat down in the train than I felt sick. 

In a formal or literary style, inverted word order is possible (see 302). 
Hardly had I closed my eyes when I began to imagine fantastic shapes. 
No sooner had she agreed to marry him than she started to have doubts. 


have (1): introduction 


Have is used in several different ways: 


a asan auxiliary verb, to make perfect verb forms 
Have you heard about Peter and Corinne? 
I remembered his face, but I had forgotten his name. 


b to talk about possession, relationships and other states 
They have three cars. 
Have you got any brothers or sisters? 
Do you often have headaches? 


c to talk about actions and experiences 
I'm going to have a bath. 
We're having a party next weekend. 


d with an infinitive, to talk about obligation (like must) 
I had to work last Saturday. 


e with object + verb form, to talk about causing or experiencing actions 
and events 
He soon had everybody laughing. 
I must have my shoes repaired. 
We had our car stolen last week. 
For details of the different structures and meanings, see the following sections. 


For contractions (I've, haven't etc), see 143. 
For weak forms, see 616. 
For had better + infinitive, see 230. 
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have (2): auxiliary verb 
have + past participle 


perfect verb forms 


We use have as an auxiliary verb with past participles, to make 'perfect' verb 
forms. 
You've heard about Peter and Corinne? (present perfect: see 455-460) 
I realised that I had met him before. (past perfect: see 423—425) 
We'll have been living here for two years next Sunday. 
(future perfect: see 219) 
I'd like to have lived in the eighteenth century. 
(perfect infinitive: see 280) 
Having been there before, he knew what to expect. 
(perfect participle: see 408.2a) 


questions and negatives 
Like all auxiliary verbs, have makes questions and negatives without do. 


Have you heard the news? (Nor Be-you-have-heard-. . .?) 
I haven't seen them. (Not F-dermt-have-seen-them.) 


progressive forms 
There are no progressive forms of the auxiliary verb have. 


I haven't seen her anywhere. (Nor Fm-not-having-seen-her-anywhere.) 


For contractions, see 143. 
For weak forms, see 616. 


have (3): actions 


meaning and typical expressions 


We often use have + object to talk about actions and experiences, especially in 
an informal style. 

Let's have a drink. 

I'm going to have a bath. 

I'll have a think (BrE) and let you know what I decide. 

Have a good time. 
In expressions like these, have can be the equivalent of ‘eat’, ‘drink’, ‘enjoy’, 
‘experience’ or many other things - the exact meaning depends on the 
following noun. Common expressions: 


have breakfast / lunch / supper / dinner / tea / coffee / a drink / a meal 

have a bath / a wash / a shave / a shower 

have a rest / a lie-down / a sleep / a dream 

have a good time / a bad day / a nice evening / a day off / a holiday 

have a good journey / flight / trip etc 

have a talk / a chat / a word with somebody / a conversation / a disagreement / 
a row / a quarrel / a fight 
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have a swim / a walk / a ride / a dance / a game of tennis etc 
have a try / a go 

have a look 

have a baby (= give birth) 

have difficulty / trouble (in) ...ing 

have an accident / an operation / a nervous breakdown 


Note American English take a bath/shower/rest/swim/walk. 
Have can also be used to mean ‘receive’ (e.g. I've had a phone call from Sue). 


grammar 


In this structure, we make questions and negatives with do. Progressive forms 
are possible. Contractions and weak forms of have are not used. 

Did you have a good holiday? (Nov Hed-yeu-a-geed-holtiday?) 

What are you doing? -- I'm having a bath. 

I have lunch at 12.30 most days. (NoT Pve-luneh-. . .) 


For other common structures in which nouns are used to talk about actions, see 598. 


have (4): have (got) — possession, relationships 
and other states 


meanings 


We often use have to talk about states: possession, relationships, illnesses, the 
characteristics of people and things, and similar ideas. 
Her father has a flat in Westminster. 
They hardly have enough money to live on. 
Do you have any brothers or sisters? 
The Prime Minister had a bad cold. 
My grandmother didn't have a very nice personality. 
Sometimes have simply expresses the fact of being in a particular situation. 
She has a houseful of children this weekend. 
I think we have mice. 


progressive forms not used 
Progressive forms of have are not used for these meanings. 


She has three brothers. (NoT She-is-having-three-brothers.) 
Do you have a headache? (Not Are-you-having-a-headache?) 


questions and negatives with do 


In American English and modern British English, questions and negatives are 
commonly formed with do. 

Does the house have a garden? 

Her parents did not have very much money. > 
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shorter question and negative forms: 
Have you ...?; she has not 


Short question and negative forms (e.g. Have you ...?, she has not) were 
common in older English. In modern English they are rather formal and 
uncommon (except in a few fixed expressions like 7 haven't the faintest idea). 
They are not normally used in American English. 
- Have you an appointment? (formal BrE only) 

Do you have an appointment? (AmE/BrE) 
- Angela has not the charm of her older sisters. (formal BrE only) 

Angela does not have the charm ... (AmE/BrE) 


have got 


In conversation and informal writing, we often use the double form have got. 
I've got a new boyfriend. (More natural in speech than I have a new 
boyfriend.) 
Has your sister got a car? I haven't got your keys. 
Note that have got means exactly the same as have in this case - it is a present 
tense of have, not the present perfect of get. 


have got (details) 
Do is not used in questions and negatives with got. 


Have you got a headache? (Nor De-yeu-have-got-. . . 

The flat hasn't got a proper bathroom. (Not DP PNE EN EE 
Got-forms of have are not used in short answers or tags. 

Have you got a light?~ No, I haven't. (Nor No;T-haven't-got.) 

Anne's got a bike, hasn't she? 
Got-forms of have are less common in the past tense. 

I had flu last week. (Not 1Hsad-got-flu-. . .) 

Did you have good teachers when you were at school? 
Got is not generally used with infinitives, participles or -ing forms of have: you 
cannot usually say to have got a headache or having got a brother. The 
infinitive of have got is occasionally used after modal verbs (e.g. She must have 
got a new boyfriend). 
Have got is rather less common in American English, especially in questions 
and negatives. 
In very informal American speech, people may drop ‘ve (but not ’s ) before got. 

I(ve) got a problem. 
Got- and do-forms may be mixed in American English, especially when short 
answers, reply questions and tags follow got-forms. 

I've got a new apartment. ~ You do? 


repetition: got not used 


When we are talking about repeated or habitual states, got-forms of have are 
less often used. Compare: 
— I have / I've got toothache. 
I often have toothache. 
— Do you have / Have you got time to go to London this weekend? 
Do you ever have time to go to London? 
- Sorry, I don't have / haven't got any beer. 
We don't usually have beer in the house. 
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repetition: a change in British English 


Traditionally, do-forms of have were used in British English mostly to express 
habit or repetition. Compare (BrE): 

Do you often have meetings? 

Have you (got) a meeting today? 
In modern British English (which is heavily influenced by American English), 
do-forms are common even when there is no idea of repetition. 

Do you have time to go to the beach this weekend? (AmE / modern BrE) 


have (5): + object + verb form 


Have can be followed by object + infinitive (without to), object + -ing, and 
object + past participle. 


causative: have somebody do/doing something 


Have + object + infinitive can mean ‘cause somebody to do something’. This 
is mostly used in American English, to talk about giving instructions or orders. 
I'm ready to see Mr Smith. Have him come in, please. 
The manager had everybody fill out a form. 
The structure with an -ing form can mean 'cause somebody to be doing 
something' (BrE and AmE). 
He had us laughing all through the meal. 
For get + object + infinitive (meaning ‘persuade somebody/something to do 
something?, see 224.2. 


causative: have something done 


Have + object + past participle can mean ‘cause something to be done by 
somebody else'. The past participle has a passive meaning. 
I must have my watch repaired. (= I want my watch to be repaired.) 
I'm going to have my hair cut this afternoon. 
If you don't get out of my house I'll have you arrested. 
Get is used in a similar structure: see 224.3. 


experience: have something happen/happening 


In the structure have + object + infinitive/. . .ing, have can mean ‘experience’. 

I had a very strange thing happen to me when I was fourteen. 

We had a gipsy come to the door yesterday. 

It's lovely to have children playing in the garden again. 

I looked up and found we had water dripping through the ceiling. 
Note the difference between the infinitive in the first two examples (for things 
that happened), and the -ing form in the last two (for things that are/were 
happening). This is like the difference between simple and progressive tenses 
(see 461, 422). » 
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experience: We had our roof blown off 


Have + object + past participle can also be used in the sense of ‘experience’. 
Again, the past participle has a passive meaning. 

We had our roof blown off in the storm. 

King Charles had his head cut off. 

She's just had a short story published in a magazine. 


I won't have... 


I won't have + object + verb form can mean ‘I won't allow . . .' 
I won't have you telling me what to do. 
I won't have my house turned into a hotel. 


have (6): have (got) to 


meaning: obligation, certainty 


We can use have (got) + infinitive to talk about obligation: things that it is 
necessary for us to do. The meaning is quite similar to must; for the 
differences, see 361.1. 

Sorry, I’ve got to go now. 

Do you often have to travel on business? 
Have (got) + infinitive can also be used, like must, to express certainty. (This 
used to be mainly an American English structure, but it is now becoming 
common in British English.) 

I don't believe you. You have (got) to be joking. 

Only five o'clock! It's got to be later than that! 


grammar: with or without do; got 


In this structure, have can be used like an ordinary verb (with do in questions 
and negatives), or like an auxiliary verb (without do). Got is usually added to 
present-tense auxiliary-verb forms. 
When do you have to be back? When have you (got) to be back? 
Have got to is not normally used to talk about repeated obligation. 
I usually have to be at work at eight. (Not Pve-usually-got-te-. . .) 
Progressive forms are possible to talk about temporary continued obligation. 
I'm having to work very hard at the moment. 
For more details of the use of do-forms and got-forms of have, see 237. 


future: have (got) to or will have to 


To talk about the future, we can use have (got) to if an obligation exists now; 
we use will have to for a purely future obligation. Compare: 

I've got to get up early tomorrow ~ we're going to Devon. 

One day everybody will have to ask permission to buy a car. 
Will have to can be used to tell people what to do. It 'distances' the 
instructions, making them sound less direct than must (see 361). 

You can borrow my car, but you'll have to bring it back before ten. 
For more about ‘distancing’, see 436. 
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pronunciation of have to; gotta 


Have to is often pronounced /'hafto/. 
He'll have to |'haefto/ get a new passport soon. 
Note the spelling gotta, sometimes used in informal American English (for 
instance in cartoon strips) to show the conversational pronunciation of got to. 
I gotta call home. A man's gotta do what a man's gotta do. 


headlines 


special language 


Headlines are the short titles above news reports (e.g. RUSSIAN WOMAN 
LANDS ON MOON). English news headlines can be very difficult to 
understand. One reason for this is that headlines are often written in a special 
style, which is very different from ordinary English. In this style there are some 
special rules of grammar, and words are often used in unusual ways. 


grammar 


Headlines are not always complete sentences. Many headlines consist of noun 
phrases with no verb. 

MORE WAGE CUTS HOLIDAY HOTEL DEATH 

EXETER MAN'S DOUBLE MARRIAGE BID 


Headlines often contain strings of three, four or more nouns; nouns earlier in 
the string modify those that follow. 

FURNITURE FACTORY PAY CUT ROW 
Headlines like these can be difficult to understand. It sometimes helps to read 
them backwards. FURNITURE FACTORY PAY CUT ROW refers to a ROW 
(disagreement) about a CUT (reduction) in PAY at a FACTORY that makes 
FURNITURE. 


Headlines often leave out articles and the verb be. 
SHAKESPEARE PLAY IMMORAL SAYS HEADMASTER 
SCHOOLBOY WALKS IN SPACE 


In headlines, simple tenses are often used instead of progressive or perfect 
forms. The simple present is used for both present and past events. 
BLIND GIRL CLIMBS EVEREST (=... has climbed .. .) 
STUDENTS FIGHT FOR COURSE CHANGES (=... are fighting ...) 
The present progressive is used to talk about changes. Be is usually dropped. 
BRITAIN GETTING WARMER, SAY SCIENTISTS 
TRADE FIGURES IMPROVING 


Many headline words are used as both nouns and verbs, and nouns are often 
used to modify other nouns (see paragraph 2b). So it is not always easy to work 
out the structure of a sentence. Compare: 
US CUTS AID TO THIRD WORLD (= The US reduces its help... CUTS isa 
verb, AID is a noun.) > 
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AID CUTS ROW (= There has been a disagreement about the reduction in 
aid. AID and CUTS are both nouns.) 

CUTS AID REBELS (- The reduction is helping the revolutionaries. CUTS is 
a noun, A/D is a verb.) 


Headlines often use infinitives to refer to the future. 
PM TO VISIT AUSTRALIA 
HOSPITALS TO TAKE FEWER PATIENTS 
For is also used to refer to future movements or plans. 
TROOPS FOR GLASGOW? (= Are soldiers going to be sent to Glasgow?) 


Auxiliary verbs are usually dropped from passive structures. 
MURDER HUNT: MAN HELD (= ...a man is being held by police. ) 
SIX KILLED IN EXPLOSION (= Six people have been killed .. .) 
Note that forms like HELD, ATTACKED are usually past participles with 
passive meanings, not past tenses (which are rare in headlines). Compare: 
— AID ROW: PRESIDENT ATTACKED (=... the President has been attacked.) 
AID ROW: PRESIDENT ATTACKS CRITICS 
(2... the President has attacked her critics.) 
- BOY FOUND SAFE (= The missing boy has been found safe; he is safe.) 
BOY FINDS SAFE (= A boy has found a safe.) 


As and in are often used instead of longer connecting expressions. 
HOSPITAL BOSS AXED AS PATIENTS DIE (- ... because patients die.) 
FOOTBALL MANAGER IN CAR CRASH 


A colon (:) is often used to separate the subject of a headline from what is said 
about it. 

STRIKES: PM TO ACT MOTORWAY CRASH: DEATH TOLL RISES 
Quotation marks ('...") are used to show that words were said by somebody 
else, and that the report does not necessarily claim that they are true. 

CRASH DRIVER ‘HAD BEEN DRINKING’ 

A question mark (?) is often used when something is not certain. 

CRISIS OVER BY SEPTEMBER? 


For other styles with special grammar, see 1. 


vocabulary 


Short words save space, and so they are very common in headlines. Some of 
the short words in headlines are unusual in ordinary language (e.g. curb, 
meaning ‘restrict’ or ‘restriction’), and some are used in special senses which 
they do not often have in ordinary language (e.g. bid, meaning ‘attempt’). 
Other words are chosen not because they are short, but because they sound 
dramatic (e.g. blaze, which means ‘big fire’, and is used in headlines to refer to 
any fire). The following is a list of common headline vocabulary. 


act take action; do something 
FOOD CRISIS: GOVERNMENT TO ACT 
aid military or financial help; to help 
MORE AID FOR POOR COUNTRIES 
UNIONS AID HOSPITAL STRIKERS 
alert alarm, warning 
FLOOD ALERT ON EAST COAST 
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allege make an accusation 
WOMAN ALLEGES UNFAIR TREATMENT 
appear appear in court accused of a crime 
MP TO APPEAR ON DRUGS CHARGES 
axe abolish, close down; abolition, closure 
COUNTRY BUS SERVICES AXED 
SMALL SCHOOLS FACE AXE 


BA British Airways 
BA MAKES RECORD LOSS 
back support 
AMERICA BACKS BRITISH PEACE MOVE 
ban forbid, refuse to allow something; prohibition 
US BANS STEEL IMPORTS 
NEW BAN ON DEMONSTRATIONS 
bar refuse/refusal to allow entry 
HOTEL BARS FOOTBALL FANS 
NEW BAR ON IMMIGRANTS 
bid attempt 
JAPANESE WOMEN IN NEW EVEREST BID 
blast explosion; criticise violently 
BLAST AT PALACE 
PM BLASTS CRITICS 
blaze fire 
SIX DIE IN HOTEL BLAZE 
block stop, delay 
TORIES BLOCK TEACHERS' PAY DEAL 
blow bad news; discouragement; unfortunate happening 
SMITH ILL: BLOW TO WORLD CUP HOPES 
bolster give support/encouragement to 
EXPORT FIGURES BOLSTER CITY CONFIDENCE 
bond political/business association 
NEW TRADE BONDS WITH ICELAND 
boom big increase; prosperous period 
SPENDING BOOM OVER, SAYS MINISTER 
boost encourage(ment); to increase; an increase 
PLAN TO BOOST EXPORTS 
brink edge (of disaster) 
WORLD ON BRINK OF WAR 
Brussels the European Community parliament and administration 
BRUSSELS BANS BRITISH BLACKBERRY WINE 


call (for) demand/appeal (for) 
CALL FOR STRIKE TALKS 
HOSPITAL ROW: MP CALLS FOR ENQUIRY 
campaign organised effort to achieve social or political result 
MP LAUNCHES CAMPAIGN FOR PRISON REFORM 
cash money 
MORE CASH NEEDED FOR SCHOOLS 
charge accusation (by police) 
THREE MEN HELD ON BOMB CHARGE 
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chop abolition, closure 
300 BANK BRANCHES FACE CHOP 
City London's financial institutions 
NEW TRADE FIGURES PLEASE CITY 
claim (make) a statement that something is true (especially when there may 
be disagreement); pay claim demand for higher wages 
SCIENTIST CLAIMS CANCER BREAKTHROUGH 
RACISM CLAIM IN NAVY 
TEACHERS' PAY CLAIM REJECTED 
clamp down on deal firmly with (usually something illegal) 
POLICE TO CLAMP DOWN ON SPEEDING 
clash quarrel, fight (noun or verb) 
PM IN CLASH OVER ARMS SALES 
STUDENTS CLASH WITH POLICE 
clear find innocent 
DOCTOR CLEARED OF DRUGS CHARGE 
Commons the House of Commons (in Parliament) 
MINISTERS IN COMMONS CLASH OVER HOUSING 
con swindle 
TEENAGERS CON WIDOW OUT OF LIFE SAVINGS 
crackdown firm application of the law 
GOVERNMENT PROMISES CRACKDOWN ON DRUGS DEALERS 
crash financial failure 
BANK CRASH THREATENS TO BRING DOWN GOVERNMENT 
curb restrict; restriction 
NEW PRICE CURBS 
cut reduce; reduction 
BRITAIN CUTS OVERSEAS AID 
NEW HEALTH SERVICE CUTS 
cutback reduction (usually financial) 
TEACHERS SLAM SCHOOL CUTBACKS 


dash (make) quick journey 
PM IN DASH TO BLAST HOSPITAL 
deadlock disagreement that cannot be solved 
DEADLOCK IN PEACE TALKS 
deal agreement, bargain 
TEACHERS REJECT NEW PAY DEAL 
demo demonstration 
30 ARRESTED IN ANTI-TAX DEMO 
dole unemployment pay 
DOLE QUEUES LENGTHEN 
drama dramatic event; tense situation 
PRINCE IN AIRPORT DRAMA 
drive united effort 
DRIVE TO SAVE WATER 
drop give up, get rid of; fall (noun) 
GOVERNMENT TO DROP CHILD LABOUR PLAN 
BIG DROP IN INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT 
due expected to arrive 
QUEEN DUE IN BERLIN TODAY 
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duo two people 
HANDICAPPED DUO ROW ACROSS ATLANTIC 


EU The European Union 

EU TRADE MINISTERS TO MEET 
edge move gradually 

WORLD EDGES TOWARDS WAR 
envoy ambassador 

FRENCH ENVOY DISAPPEARS 


face be threatened by 
HOSPITALS FACE MORE CUTS STRIKERS FACE SACK 
feud long-lasting quarrel or dispute 
FAMILY FEUD EXPLODES INTO VIOLENCE: SIX HELD 
find something that is found 
BEACH FIND MAY BE BONES OF UNKNOWN DINOSAUR 
firm determined not to change 
PM FIRM ON TAX LEVELS 
flak heavy criticism 
GOVERNMENT FACES FLAK OVER VAT 
flare begin violently 
RIOTS FLARE IN ULSTER 
foil prevent somebody from succeeding 
TWELVE-YEAR-OLD FOILS BANK RAIDERS 
fraud swindle, deceit 
JAIL FOR TICKET FRAUD MEN 
freeze keep(ing) prices etc at their present level; block(ing) a bank account 
MINISTER WANTS TWO-YEAR PAY FREEZE 
DRUG PROFITS FROZEN 
fuel provide reason for growth (of anger, protest etc) 
PAY FREEZE FUELS UNION ANGER 


gag censor(ship), prevent(ion) from speaking 

AFRICAN PRESIDENT ACTS TO GAG PRESS 
gems jewels 

£2m GEMS STOLEN 
go resign; be lost, disappear 

PM TO GO? 

4,000 JOBS TO GO IN NORTH 
go for be sold for 

PICASSO DRAWING GOES FOR £5m 
go-ahead approval 

SCOTTISH ROAD PLAN GETS GO-AHEAD 
grab take violently 

INVESTORS GRAB SHARES IN SCOTTISH COMPANIES 
grip control; hold tightly 

REBELS TIGHTEN GRIP ON SOUTH 

COLD WAVE GRIPS COUNTRY 
gun down shoot 

TERRORISTS GUN DOWN PRIEST 
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hail welcome, praise 
PM HAILS PEACE PLAN 
halt stop 
CAR PLANT TO HALT PRODUCTION 
haul amount stolen in robbery, or seized by police or customs 
TRAIN ROBBERY: BIG GOLD HAUL 
RECORD DRUGS HAUL AT AIRPORT 
head lead; leader 
PM TO HEAD TRADE MISSION 
COMMONWEALTH HEADS TO MEET IN OTTAWA 
head for/to move towards 
ECONOMY HEADING FOR DISASTER, EXPERTS WARN 
heed pay attention to 
GOVERNMENT MUST HEED DIVORCE FIGURES, SAYS BISHOP 
hike (AmE) rise in costs, prices etc 
INTEREST HIKE WILL HIT BUSINESS 
hit affect badly 
SNOWSTORMS HIT TRANSPORT 
hit out at attack (with words) 
PM HITS OUT AT CRITICS 
hitch problem that causes delay 
LAST-MINUTE HITCH DELAYS SATELLITE LAUNCH 
hold arrest; keep under arrest 
MAN HELD AFTER STATION BLAST 
POLICE HOLD TERROR SUSPECT 


in (the) red in debt; making a financial loss 
BRITISH STEEL IN RED 

IRA Irish Republican Army 
IRA LEADER MAKES STATEMENT 


jail prison 
JAIL FOR PEACE MARCHERS 
jobless unemployed (people) 
THREE MILLION JOBLESS BY APRIL? 


key important, vital 
KEY WITNESS VANISHES 


landslide victory by large majority in election 
LANDSLIDE FOR NATIONALISTS 
lash criticise violently 
BISHOP LASHES TV SEX AND VIOLENCE 
launch send (satellite etc) into space; begin (campaign etc); put (new 
product) on market 
SPACE TELESCOPE LAUNCH DELAYED 
ENVIRONMENT MINISTER LAUNCHES CAMPAIGN FOR CLEANER 
BEACHES 
BRITISH FIRM LAUNCHES THROW-AWAY CHAIRS 
lead clue (in police enquiry) 
NEW LEAD IN PHONEBOX MURDER CASE 
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leak unofficial publication of secret information 
PM FURIOUS OVER TAX PLAN LEAKS 
leap big increase 
LEAP IN IMPORTS 
life imprisonment 'for life' 
LIFE FOR AXE MURDERER 
link connection, contact 
NEW TRADE LINKS WITH PERU 
loom threaten to happen 
VAT ON FOOD: NEW ROW LOOMS 
Lords the House of Lords (in Parliament) 
LORDS VOTE ON DOG REGISTRATION 
lotto the national lottery 
DANCING GRANDMOTHER IN RECORD LOTTO WIN 


mar spoil 
CROWD VIOLENCE MARS CUP FINAL 

mercy intended to save lives 
DOCTOR IN MERCY DASH TO EVEREST 

mission delegation (official group sent to conference etc) 
SHOTS FIRED AT UN MISSION 

mob angry crowd; organised crime / Mafia (AmE) 
MOBS RAMPAGE THROUGH CITY STREETS 
MOB LEADERS HELD 

move step towards a particular result (often political) 
MOVE TO BOOST TRADE LINKS WITH JAPAN 

MP Member of Parliament 
MP DENIES DRUGS CHARGE 

MEP Member of the European Parliament 
MEPS WANT MORE PAY 


nail force somebody to admit the truth 
MP NAILS MINISTER ON PIT CLOSURE PLANS 

net win, capture 
TWO SISTERS NET £3m IN POOLS WIN 

no 10 the Prime Minister’s residence (No 10 Downing Street) 
ANOTHER PETITION HANDED IN AT No 10 


OAP old age pensioner; anybody over 65 
OAPS MARCH AGAINST WAR PLANS 
odds chances, probability 
JONES RE-ELECTED AGAINST THE ODDS 
on about, on the subject of, concerning 
NEW MOVE ON PENSIONS 
opt (for) choose 
WALES OPTS FOR INDEPENDENCE 
oust drive out, replace 
MODERATES OUSTEDIN UNION ELECTIONS 
out to intending to 
NATIONALISTS OUT TO CAPTURE MASS VOTE 
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over about, on the subject of, because of 
ROW OVER AID CUTS 


pact agreement 
DEFENCE PACT RUNS INTO TROUBLE 
pay wages 
TRANSPORT PAY TALKS BREAK DOWN 
PC police constable 
PC SHOT IN BANK RAID 
peak high point 
BANK LENDING HITS NEW PEAK 
peer lord; Member of the House of Lords 
PEERS REJECT GOVERNMENT WAGE-FREEZE BAN 
peg hold (prices etc) at present level 
BANKS PEG INTEREST RATES 
pensioner old age pensioner; anybody over 65 
PENSIONER SKIS DOWN MONT BLANC 
perl danger 
FLOOD PERIL IN THAMES VALLEY 
pit coal mine 
PIT TURNED INTO MUSEUM 
plant factory 
STEEL PLANT BLAZE 
plea call for help 
BIG RESPONSE TO PLEA FOR FLOOD AID 
pledge promise 
GOVERNMENT GIVES PLEDGE ON JOBLESS 
PM Prime Minister 
EGG THROWN AT PM 
poised to ready to, about to 
TORIES POISED TO MAKE ELECTION GAINS 
poll election; public opinion survey 
TORIES AHEAD IN POLLS 
pools football pools: a form of gambling in which people guess the results of 
football matches 
SISTERS SHARE BIG POOLS WIN 
premier head of government 
GREEK PREMIER TO VISIT UK 
press the newspapers 
BID TO GAG PRESS OVER DEFENCE SPENDING 
press (for) urge, encourage, ask for urgently 
MINISTER PRESSED TO ACT ON HOUSING 
OPPOSITION PRESS FOR ENQUIRY ON AIR CRASHES 
probe investigation; investigate 
CALL FOR STUDENT DRUGS PROBE 
POLICE PROBE RACING SCANDAL 
pull out withdraw; pull-out withdrawal 
US PULLS OUT OF ARMS TALKS 
CHURCH CALLS FOR BRITISH PULL-OUT FROM ULSTER 
push (for) ask for, encourage 
SCHOOLS PUSH FOR MORE CASH 
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quake earthquake 
HOUSES DAMAGED IN WELSH QUAKE 
quit resign, leave 
CHURCH LEADER QUITS 
MINISTER TO QUIT GOVERNMENT 
quiz question (verb) 
POLICE QUIZ MILLIONAIRE SUPERMARKET BOSS 


raid enter and search; attack (noun and verb), rob, robbery 

POLICE RAID DUCHESS'S FLAT 

BIG GEMS RAID 
rampage riot 

FOOTBALL FANS RAMPAGE THROUGH SEASIDE TOWNS 
rap criticise 

DOCTORS RAP NEW MINISTRY PLANS 
rates (bank) interest rates 

RATES RISE EXPECTED 
record bigger than ever before 

RECORD LOSS BY INSURANCE FIRM 
riddle mystery 

MISSING ENVOY RIDDLE: WOMAN HELD 
rift division, disagreement 

LABOUR RIFT OVER DEFENCE POLICY 
rock shock, shake 

BANK SEX SCANDAL ROCKS CITY 

IRELAND ROCKED BY QUAKE 
row noisy disagreement, quarrel 

NEW ROW OVER PENSION CUTS 
rule out reject the possibility of 

PM RULES OUT AUTUMN ELECTION 


sack dismiss(al) from job 
STRIKING POSTMEN FACE SACK 
saga long-running news story 
NEW REVELATIONS IN BANK SEX SAGA 
scare public alarm, alarming rumour 
TYPHOID SCARE IN SOUTHWEST 
Scoop win (prize etc) 
PENSIONER SCOOPS LOTTO FORTUNE 
scrap throw out (as useless) 
GOVERNMENT SCRAPS NEW ROAD PLANS 
seek look for 
POLICE SEEK WITNESS TO KILLING 
seize take (especially in police and customs searches) 
POLICE SEIZE ARMS AFTER CAR CHASE 
£3m DRUGS SEIZED AT AIRPORT 
set to ready to; about to 
INTEREST RATES SET TO RISE 
shed get rid of 
CAR FIRM TO SHED 5,000 JOBS 
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slam criticise violently 
BISHOP SLAMS DEFENCE POLICY 
slash cut, reduce drastically 
GOVERNMENT TO SLASH HEALTH EXPENDITURE 
slate criticise 
PM SLATES BISHOP 
slay (AmE) murder 
FREEWAY KILLER SLAYS SIX 
slump fall (economic) 
EXPORTS SLUMP CITY FEARS NEW SLUMP 
snatch rob, robbery 
BIG WAGES SNATCH IN WEST END 
soar rise dramatically 
IMPORTS SOAR FOR THIRD MONTH 
spark cause (trouble) to start 
REFEREE'S DECISION SPARKS RIOT 
split disagree(ment) 
CABINET SPLIT ON PRICES POLICY 
spree wild spending expedition 
BUS DRIVER SPENDS £30,000 IN THREE-DAY CREDIT CARD SPREE 
stake financial interest 
JAPANESE BUY STAKE IN BRITISH AIRWAYS 
storm angry public disagreement 
STORM OVER NEW STRIKE LAW 
storm out of leave angrily 
TEACHERS' LEADERS STORM OUT OF MEETING 
stun surprise, shock 
JOBLESS FIGURES STUN CITY 
surge sudden increase; rise suddenly 
SURGE IN JOBLESS FIGURES 
swap exchange 
HEART SWAP BOY BETTER 
sway persuade 
HOSPITAL PROTEST SWAYS MINISTERS 
switch to change; a change 
DEFENCE POLICY SWITCH 
swoop to raid; a police raid 
POLICE IN DAWN SWOOP ON DRUGS GANG 


threat danger 

TEACHERS' STRIKE THREAT 
toll number killed 

QUAKE TOLL MAY BE £5,000 
top (adj) senior, most important 

TOP BANKER KIDNAPPED 
top (verb) exceed 

IMPORTS TOP LAST YEAR'S FIGURES 
Tory Conservative 

VICTORY FOR TORY MODERATES 
trio three people 

JAILBREAK TRIO RECAPTURED 
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troops soldiers 
MORE TROOPS FOR BORDER AREA 


UK The United Kingdom (of Great Britain and Northern Ireland) 
BRUSSELS CRITICISES UK JAIL CONDITIONS 
Ulster Northern Ireland 
PM IN SECRET TRIP TO ULSTER 
UN The United Nations 
UN IN RED: CANNOT BALANCE BUDGET 
urge encourage 
GOVERNMENT URGED TO ACT ON POLLUTION 
US The United States of America 
US URGED TO PULL OUT OF MIDDLE EAST 


VAT value added tax 
NEXT, VAT ON BABYFOOD? 
vow promise 
EXILED PRESIDENT VOWS TO RETURN 


walk out leave in protest 

CAR WORKERS WALK OUT OVER WAGE FREEZE 
web world-wide web, internet 

WEB SHOPPING UP BY 509; IN TWO YEARS 
wed marry 

BISHOP TO WED ACTRESS 


hear and listen (to) 


hear: meaning 
Hear is the ordinary word to say that something 'comes to our ears'. 


Suddenly I heard a strange noise. (Nor Suddenly-1istened-to-a-strange 
notse.) 
Can you hear me? 


listen (to): meaning 
Listen (to) is used to talk about paying attention to sounds that are going on, in 
progress. It emphasises the idea of concentrating, trying to hear as well as 
possible. You can hear something without wanting to, but you can only listen 
to something deliberately. Compare: 
I heard them talking upstairs, but I didn't really listen to their conversation. 
Listen carefully, please. ~ Could you speak louder? I can't hear you very well. 
I didn't hear the phone because I was listening to the radio. 


complete experiences: hear 


Listen (to) is mostly used to talk about concentrating on experiences that are 
going on, in progress. To talk about the result of listening: experiencing or 
» 
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understanding the whole of a performance, speech, piece of music, broadcast 
or other communication, we generally use hear. Compare: 
— When she arrived, I was listening to a record of Brendel playing Beethoven. 
(NOT .. .-Fivas-hearing... .) 
I once heard Brendel play all the Beethoven concertos. (NoT T-ence-listened-to 
Brendel play-. . .) 
— I wish I had more time to listen to the radio. (NOT .. .-te-hear-the-radio:) 
Did you hear / listen to the news yesterday? 


hear not used in progressive forms 


Hear is not usually used in progressive forms. To say that one hears something 
at the moment of speaking, can hear is often used, especially in British English 
(see 125). 

I can hear somebody coming. (NOT Farn-hearing-. . .) 


listen and listen to 


When there is no object, listen is used without to. Compare: 
Listen! (NoT Listen-to!) Listen to me! (Not Listen-me!) 


There are similar differences between see, look (at) and watch. See 506. 
For hear + object + infinitive/-ing, see 242. 


hear, see etc + object + verb form 


object + infinitive or -ing form 
Hear, see, watch, notice and similar verbs of perception can be followed by 
object + infinitive (without to) or object + -ing form. 
I heard him go down the stairs. I heard him going down the stairs. 
(Not I-heard-him-went-down-the-stairs.) 
There is often a difference of meaning. After these verbs, an infinitive suggests 
that we hear or see the whole of an action or event; an -ing form suggests that 
we hear or see something in progress, going on. Compare: 
- I saw her cross the road. (= I saw her cross it from one side to the other.) 
I saw her crossing the road. (= I saw her in the middle, on her way across.) 
- I once heard him give a talk on Japanese politics. 
As I walked past his room I heard him talking on the phone. 
- Watch me jump over the stream. 
I like to watch people walking in the street. 
- I heard the bomb explode. (NoT AET ERLE 
I saw the book lying on the table. (Not Fsaw-the-book-ie-. . 
A progressive form can suggest repetition. 
I saw her throwing stones at the other children. 
After can see/hear (which refer to actions and events that are in progress — see 
125), only the -ing structure is used. 
I could see John getting on the bus. (Not l-eould-seeJohn-get-. . .) 
These structures can be used after passive forms of hear and see. In this case, 
the infinitive has to. 
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He was never heard to say 'thank you' in his life. (Nor He-was-never-heard 
say-...) 
Justice must not only be done; it must be seen to be done. 
She was seen walking away from the accident. 
Passive forms of watch and notice are not used in this way. 


possessives not used 
After these verbs, possessives cannot be used with -ing forms. 


I saw Mary crossing the road. (Nor -saw-Mary's-eressing-the-road.) 


object + past participle 


In this structure, the past participle has a passive meaning. 
I heard my name repeated several times. ( My name was repeated.) 
Have you ever seen a television thrown through a window? 
The idea of 'action or event in progress' can be given by a progressive form 
(being + past participle). 
As I watched the tree being cut down ... 
I woke up to hear the bedroom door being opened slowly. 
These structures are not possible after passive forms of hear and see. 


look at 


Look at can be followed by object + -ing form, and in American English also by 
object + infinitive. 
Look at him eating! Look at him eat! (AmE) 


For more about verbs that can be followed by both infinitives and -ing forms, see 299. 
For the difference between hear and listen, see 241. 
For see, look and watch, see 506. 


hear, see etc with that-clause 


The present-tense forms I hear (that)... and I see (that) ... are often used to 
introduce pieces of news which one has heard, read or seen on television. 

I hear (that) Alice is expecting a baby. 

I see (that) the firemen are going on strike. 
Some other verbs can be used like this. Common examples are understand and 
gather. These are often used to check information. 

I understand you're moving to a new job. ~ Yes, that's right. 

I gather you didn't like the party. - What makes you say that? 


help 


After help, we can use object + infinitive (with or without to). 
Can you help me (to) find my ring? (NOT €an-yotchelp-me finding-my-ring?) 
Thank you so much for helping us (to) repair the car. 
Our main task is to help the company (to) become profitable. 
Help can also be followed directly by an infinitive without an object. 
Would you like to help wash up? 


For the expression can't help . . .ing, see 126. 
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here and there 


We use here for the place where the speaker/writer is, and there for other 
places. 
(on the telephone) Hello, is Tom there? ~ No, I'm sorry, he's not here. 
(NOT .. .-e's-met-there-) 
Don't stay there in the corner by yourself. Come over here and talk to us. 
Note that here and there cannot normally be used as nouns. 
This place is terrible. It is terrible here. (pur Nor Here-is-terrible.) 


Did you like that place? (Bur NoT Did-yet-tike-there?) 


There are similar differences between this and that (see 589), come and go (see 134) and bring and 
take (see 112). 

For here's and there's followed by plural nouns, see 532.4. 

For inverted word order after here and there, see 303.1. 

For Here you are, see 545.18. 


high and tall 


What kind of things are talh 


We use tall mostly for people, trees, buildings with many floors, and a few 
other things which are higher than they are wide (e.g. factory chimneys or 
electricity pylons). 

How tall are you? (Not 7 

There are some beautiful tall trees at the end of our garden. 
In other cases we usually prefer high. 

Mount Elbrus is the highest mountain in Europe. 

The garden's got very high walls. 


measurements 
In measurements, we use tall for people, but we prefer high for things. 
Compare: 
I'm 1m 93 tall. — That tree is about 30m high. 
distance above the ground 


We use high to talk about distance above the ground. A child standing on a 
chair may be higher than her mother, although she is probably not taller. 
That shelf is too high for me to reach. 
The clouds are very high today. 


parts of the body 


Parts of the body can be long, but not tall. 
Alex has got beautiful long legs. (NoT ... tatt-tegs:) 


hire, rent and let 


hire and rent 


Hire and rent can mean: 'pay for the use of something'. In British English, rent 
is used for arrangements involving a long period of time (one rents a house, a 
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flat, a TV). For shorter periods (e.g. paying for a car, a boat, evening dress) rent 
and hire can both be used. 

How much does it cost to rent a two-room flat? 

I need to hire/rent a car for the weekend. 
Hire (out) and rent (out) can also mean ‘sell the use of something’. 

There's a shop in High Street that hires/rents (out) evening dress. 
In American English, rent is the normal word for both longer and shorter 
arrangements; hire, in American English, normally means 'employ'. 


let 


Let is used in British English, like rent (out), to talk about selling the use of 
rooms, houses etc. 
We let the upstairs room to a student. 


holiday and holidays 


In British English, the plural holidays is often used for the 'long holiday' of the 
year. In other cases we normally use the singular holiday. Compare: 

Where are you going for your summer holiday(s)? 

We get five days' Christmas holiday this year. 

Next Monday is a public holiday. 
The singular is used in the British expression on holiday (note the preposition). 

I met Marianne on holiday in Norway. (NoT .. .-on/in-holidays-. . .) 
Americans more often use the word vacation. (In British English, vacation is 
mainly used for the periods when universities are not teaching.) Holiday is 
most often used in American English for a day of publicly observed celebration 
(such as Thanksgiving) when people do not have to work. 


home 


articles and prepositions 
No article is used in the expression at home (meaning 'in one's own place"). 


Is anybody at home? (not .. .-at-the-home?) 
At is often dropped, especially in American English. 

Is anybody home? 
Home (without fo) can be used as an adverb referring to direction. 

I think I'll go home. (NoT .. .-to-home:) 
There is no special preposition in English to express the idea of being at 
somebody's home (like French chez, German bei, Danish/Swedish/Norwegian 
hos etc). One way of saying this is to use at with a possessive. 

We had a great evening at Philip's. 

Ring up and see if Jacqueline is at the Smiths', could you? 
Possessive pronouns cannot be used in this way, though. 

Come round to my place for a drink. (NOT .. .-te-mine-. . .) > 
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house and home 


House is an emotionally neutral word: it just refers to a particular type of 
building. Home is used more personally: it is the place that somebody lives in, 
and can express the idea of emotional attachment to a place. Compare: 
There are some horrible new houses in our village. 
I lived there for six years, but I never really felt it was my home. 


hope 


tenses after hope 


After 7 hope, we often use a present tense with a future meaning. 
I hope she likes (= will like) the flowers. 
I hope the bus comes soon. 


For a similar use of present tenses after bet, see 103. 


negative sentences 
In negative sentences, we usually put not with the verb that comes after hope. 


I hope she doesn't wake up. (Not L-dorr't-hope-she-wakes-up.) 


For negative structures with think, believe etc, see 369. 


special uses of past tenses 


We can use I was hoping ... to introduce a polite request. 
I was hoping you could lend me some money. 
I had hoped ... refers to hopes for things that did not happen. 
I had hoped that Jennifer would study medicine, but she didn't want to. 


For more about the use of past tenses in polite requests, see 436. 
For J hope so! not, see 539. 
For the differences between hope, expect, wait and look forward, see 196. 


hopefully 


One meaning of hopefully is ‘full of hope’, ‘hoping’. 
She sat there waiting hopefully for the phone to ring. 

Another, more recent meaning is ‘it is to be hoped that’ or ‘I hope’. 
Hopefully, inflation will soon be under control. 
Hopefully I'm not disturbing you? 


how 


use and word order 


How is used to introduce questions or the answers to questions. 
How did you do it? 
Tell me how you did it. 
I know how he did it. 
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We also use how in exclamations (see 195). The word order is not the same as 
in questions. Compare: 
— How cold is it? 
How cold it is! 
- How do you like my hair? 
How I love weekends! (Not Hetw-do-1-leve-weekends!) 
- How have you been? 
How you've grown! (Not Hew-have-yot-grown!) 
When how is used in an exclamation with an adjective or adverb, this comes 
immediately after how. 
How beautiful the trees are! (Not Het-the-trees-are-beautifut!) 
How well she plays! (Not How-she-plays-well!) 


For the difference between how and what like, see 253. 


with adjectives/adverbs: how, not how much 
We use how, not how much, before adjectives and adverbs. 


How tall are you? (Nor How-mueh-tall-are-you?) 
Show me how fast you can run. (NOT ...-hew-mueh-fast-. . .) 


comparisons: how not used 


In comparisons we use as or like (see 326) or the way (see below), not how. 
Hold it in both hands, as / like / the way Mummy does. 


(NoT ... how-Mummy-does:) 
how, what and why 


These three question words can sometimes be confused. Note particularly the 
following common structures. 


How do you know? (Nor Why-de-you-know?) 

What do you call this? (Not Hew-do-yeu-eall-this?) 

What's that ... called? (Not How-is-that——ealled?) 

What do you think? (Nor Hew-do-you-think?) 

What? What did you say? (Nor Hew?Hew did-you-say?) 

Why should I think that? 
Both What about ...? and How about ...? are used to make suggestions, and to 
bring up points that have been forgotten. 

What/How about eating out this evening? 

What/How about the kids? Who's going to look after them? 
In exclamations (see 195), what is used before noun phrases; how is used 
before adjectives (without nouns), adverbs and verb phrases. 

What a marvellous house! 

How marvellous! How you've changed! 


how much, how many, how old, how far etc 


Many interrogative expressions of two or more words begin with how. These 
are used to ask for measurements, quantities etc. Examples: 

How much do you weigh? 

How many people were there? 

How old are your parents? 

How far is your house? How often do you come to New York? > 
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Note that English does not have a special expression to ask for ordinal 
numbers (first, second etc). 
It's our wedding anniversary. ~ Congratulations. Which one? (NOT .. .-the 


how-clauses in sentences 


How-clauses are common as the objects of verbs like ask, tell, wonder or know, 
which can introduce indirect questions. 

Don't ask me how the journey was. 

Tell us how you did it. 

I wonder how animals talk to each other. 

Does anybody know how big the universe is? 
How-clauses can also be used as subjects, complements or adverbials, 
especially in a more informal style. 

How you divide up the money is your business. (subject) 

This is how much I’ve done since this morning. (complement after be) 

I spend my money how I like. (adverbial) 


the way 


The way (see 615) can often be used instead of non-interrogative how. Note 
that the way and how are not used together. 
Look at the way those cats wash each other. or Look at how those cats... 
(NOT ...-the-way-how-those-eats-wash-. . .) 
The way you organise the work is for you to decide. or How you organise .. 


(NOT Fhe-way-hew-you-organise-.. .) 


For how to ..., see 286. For how ever, see 624. 
For learn how to ..., see 317. For however, see 49, 157.3, 625. 


how and what... like? 


changes: How's Ron? 


We generally use how to ask about things that change - for example people's 
moods and health. We prefer what ... like to ask about things that do not 
change - for example people's character and appearance. Compare: 
— How's Ron? ~ He's very well. 

What's Ron like? ~ He's quiet and a bit shy. 
— How does she look today? ~ Tired. 

What does she look like? ~ Short and dark, pretty, cheerful-looking. 


reactions: How was the film? 


We often use how to ask about people's reactions to their experiences. 
What ... like is also possible. 
How was the film? ~ Very good. (ox What was the film like ...?) 
How's your steak? — How's the new job? 
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-ic and -ical 


Many adjectives end in -ic or -ical. There is no general rule to tell you which 
form is correct in a particular case. 


some adjectives normally ending in -ic 


academic dramatic linguistic semantic 
algebraic egoistic majestic syntactic 
arithmetic emphatic neurotic systematic 
artistic energetic pathetic tragic 
athletic fantastic pedagogic 

catholic geometric phonetic 

domestic strategic public 


arithmetical, geometrical and pedagogical also occur. 

Some of these words ended in -ical in older English (e.g. fantastical, majestical, 
tragical). 

New adjectives which come into the language generally end in -ic, except for 
those ending in -logical. 


some adjectives ending in -ical 
biological (and many other adjectives ending in -logical) 


chemical fanatical medical surgical 
critical logical musical tactical 
cynical mathematical | physical topical 
grammatical mechanical radical 


differences of meaning 
In some cases, both forms exist but with a difference of meaning. 


classic and classical 


Classic usually refers to a famous traditional style. 
He's a classic 1960s hippy who has never changed. 
She buys classic cars and restores them. 
Classical refers to the culture of ancient Greece and Rome, or to European 
works of art of the so-called 'classical' period in the 18th century. 
She's studying classical languages and literature at Cambridge. 
Classical music means 'serious' music, not pop or jazz. 
It's hard to learn classical guitar. 


comic and comical 


Comic is the normal adjective for artistic comedy. 
comic verse comic opera 
Shakespeare's comic technique 
Comical is a rather old-fashioned word meaning 'funny'. 
a comical expression > 
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economic and economical 


Economic refers to the science of economics, or to the economy of a country. 
economic theory economic problems 

Economical means 'not wasting money'. 
an economical little car an economical housekeeper 


electric and electrical 


Electric is used with the names of particular machines that work by electricity. 
an electric motor electric blankets 
Note also: an electric shock; an electric atmosphere (full of excitement). 
Electrical is used before more general words. 
electrical appliances electrical equipment 
electrical component electrical engineering 


historic and historical 


Historic is used especially for historically important places, remains, customs 
etc, and for moments which ‘make history’. 
We spent our holiday visiting historic houses and castles in France. 
Our two countries are about to make a historic agreement. 
Historical means 'connected with the study of history' or 'really existing 
in history'. 
historical research a historical novel 
historical documents Was King Arthur a historical figure? 


magic and magical 


Magic is the more common word, and is used in a number of fixed 
expressions. 

a magic wand (- a magician's stick) 

the magic word a magic carpet 
Magical is sometimes used instead of magic, especially in metaphorical senses 
like ‘mysterious’, ‘wonderful’ or ‘exciting’. 

It was a magical experience. 


politic and political 


Politic is a rather unusual word for ‘wise’, ‘prudent’. 

I don't think it would be politic to ask for a loan just now. 
Political means ‘connected with politics’. 

political history a political career 
adverbs 


Note that whether the adjective ends in -ic or -ical, the adverb ends in -ically 
(pronounced /1kli/). The one common exception is publicly (Not publieally). 


nouns ending in -ics 


Many nouns ending in -ics are singular (e.g. physics, athletics). Some can be 
either singular or plural (e.g. mathematics, politics). For details, see 524.3. 
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idioms, collocations and fixed expressions 


What are idioms? 


An expression like turn up (meaning ‘arrive’), break even (meaning ‘make 
neither a profit nor a loss’) or a can of worms (meaning ‘a complicated 
problem’) can be difficult to understand, because its meaning is different from 
the meanings of the separate words in the expression. (If you know break and 
even, this does not help you at all to understand break even.) Expressions like 
these are called ‘idioms’. Idioms are usually special to one language and 
cannot be translated word for word (though related languages may share some 
idioms). 


verbs with particles or prepositions 


Common short verbs like bring, come, do, get, give, go, have, keep, make, put, 
and take are very often used with prepositions or adverb particles (e.g. on, off, 
up, away) to make two-word verbs. These are called ‘prepositional verbs’ or 
‘phrasal verbs’, and many of them are idiomatic. 

Can you look after the cats while I'm away? 

She just doesn't know how to bring up children. 

I gave up chemistry because I didn't like it. 
Many of these two-word verbs are especially common in informal speech and 
writing. Compare: 
— What time are you planning to turn up? (informal) 

Please let us know when you plan to arrive. (more formal) 
— Just keep on till you get to the crossroads. (informal) 

Continue as far as the crossroads. (formal) 


For details of phrasal and prepositional verbs, see 599—600. 


collocations (conventional word combinations) 


We can say I fully understand, but not I fully like; I rather like, but not I rather 
understand; I firmly believe, but not I firmly think. Somebody can be a heavy 
smoker or a devoted friend, but not a devoted smoker or a heavy friend. 
Expressions like these are also idiomatic, in a sense. They are easy to 
understand, but not so easy for a learner to produce correctly. One can think of 
many adjectives that might be used with smoker to say that somebody smokes 
a lot — for example big, strong, hard, fierce, mad, devoted. It just happens that 
English speakers have chosen to use heavy, and one has to know this in order 
to express the idea naturally and correctly. These conventional combinations 
of words are called 'collocations', and all languages have large numbers of 
them. Some more examples: 

a crashing bore (But NOT a-erashing-nuisance) 

a burning desire (Bur NOT a-blazing-desire) 

a blazing row (BUT NOT a-burning-rew) 

highly reliable (aur Not highly-eld) 

a golden opportunity (BUT NoT a-golden-chance) 

change one's mind (But Nor ehange-one's-thoughts) 

Thanks a lot. (BUT Nor Thank-you-a-lot.) » 
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situational language: fixed expressions 


The expressions that are used in typical everyday situations are often idiomatic 
in the same sense. With the help of a dictionary and a grammar, one could 
invent various possible ways of expressing a particular common idea, but 
generally there are only one or two ways that happen to be used by English 
speakers, and one has to know what they are in order to speak or write 
naturally. Some examples: 
Could you check the oil? (More natural than Could you inspect the oil? or 
Could you see how much oil there is in the engine?) 
Is it a direct flight or do I have to change? (More natural than Does the plane 
go straight there or do I have to get another one?) 
Sorry 1 kept you waiting. (More natural than Sorry I made you wait.) 
Could I reserve a table for three for eight o'clock? (More natural than Could 
you keep me a table for three persons for eight o'clock?) 
Other fixed expressions are used as parts of sentences — useful introductions, 
conclusions or frames for the things that people want to say. 
Let me know when/where/what/how ... 


The best thing would be to... (do something) as a favour. 
The point is... ... i$ more trouble than it's worth. 
I wouldn't be surprised if... I'll... on condition that you. 


using idioms, collocations and fixed expressions. 


Idioms, collocations and fixed expressions are common in all kinds of English, 
formal and informal, spoken and written. Informal spoken language is often 
very idiomatic. 

Students should not worry because they do not know all the expressions 
of this kind that are commonly used by English speakers. If they use non- 
idiomatic ways of expressing ideas, they will normally be understood, and 
English speakers do not expect foreigners to speak perfect natural English. It is 
therefore not necessary for students to make great efforts to memorise idioms, 
collocations etc: they will learn the most common ones naturally along with 
the rest of their English. In particular, note that books of idioms often contain 
expressions which are slangy, rare or out of date, and which students should 
avoid unless they understand exactly how and when the expressions are used. 
This is especially true of colourful idioms like, for example, raining cats and 
dogs, as cross as two sticks (= angry) or kick the bucket (= die). If students try 
consciously to fill their speech and writing with such expressions the effect will 
probably be very strange. 

It is, however, helpful for learners to have a good up-to-date dictionary of 
collocations (for example the Oxford Dictionary of Collocations) in order to 
become aware of the most common word combinations. 


For more about formal and informal language, see 311. 
For slang, see 533. 
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if (1): introduction 


uncertain events and situations 


In clauses after if, we usually talk about uncertain events and situations: things 
which may or may not happen, which may or may not be true, etc. 

Ask John if he's staying tonight. (He may or may not be staying.) 

If I see Annie, I'll give her your love. (I may or may not see Annie.) 


conditions 


An if-clause often refers to a condition - something which must happen so 
that something else can happen. 

If you get here before eight, we can catch the early train. 

Oil floats if you pour it on water. 
Clauses of this kind are often called 'conditional' clauses. Verb phrases with 
would/should are also sometimes called 'conditional'. 


'first', 'second' and 'third' conditionals; other structures 


Some students' grammars concentrate on three common sentence structures 
with if, which are often called the 'first', 'second' and 'third' conditionals. 


‘first conditional’ 


if + present will + infinitive 
if we play tennis I'll win. 
‘second conditional’ 
if + past would « infinitive 
If we played tennis I would win. 
‘third conditional’ 
if + past perfect would have + past participle 


If we had played tennis I would have won. 


These are useful structures to practise. However, students sometimes think 
that these are the only possibilities, and become confused when they meet 
sentences like If she didn’t phone this morning, then she’s probably away 
("What's this? A fourth conditional?’). It is important to realise that if is not 
only used in special structures with will and would; it can also be used, like 
other conjunctions, in ordinary structures with normal verb forms. For details, 
see the following sections. 


position of if-clause 


An if-clause can come at the beginning or end of a sentence. When an if-clause 
comes first, it is often separated by a comma. » 
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Compare: 
If you eat too much, you get fat. 
You get fat uf you eat too much. 


For other meanings of if, see 261.10-13. 

For if and whether in indirect speech, see 276, 62]. 
For if not and unless, see 601. 

For more information about would/should, see 633. 
For the difference between if and in case, see 271. 
For even if, see 189.4. 


if (2): ordinary structures 


If you didn't study physics at school, you won't understand this book. 
I'll give her your love if 1 see her. 


the same tenses as with other conjunctions 


When we are not talking about 'unreal' situations (see 258), we use the same 
tenses with if as with other conjunctions. Present tenses are used to refer to 
the present, past tenses to the past, and so on. Compare: 
— Oil floats if you pour it on water. 
Iron goes red when it gets very hot. 
— If John didn't come to work yesterday, he was probably ill. 
As John didn't come to work yesterday, he was probably ill. 
— If you didn't study physics at school, you won't understand this book. 
Because you didn't study physics at school, you won't understand this book. 


present tense with future meaning 


In an if-clause, we normally use a present tense to talk about the future. This 
happens after most conjunctions (see 580). Compare: 


~ I'll give her your love uf I see her. (NOT .. .-if T-will-see-her-) 
I'll give her your love when I see her. (or . . "tthen-Iwill-see-her-) 


— If we have fine weather tomorrow, I'm going to paint the windows. 
As soon as we have fine weather, I'm going to paint the windows. 


For if + will (e.g. if it will make you feel better), see 260. 
For if + will in reported speech (e.g. I don't know if I'll be ready), see 276. 


if (3): special structures with past tenses and 
would 


If I knew her name, I would tell you. 
What would you do if you lost your job? 


unreal situations 


We use special structures with if when we are talking about unreal situations - 
things that will probably not happen, situations that are untrue or imaginary, 
and similar ideas. In these cases, we use past tenses and would to 'distance' 
our language from reality. 
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if + past; would + infinitive without to 


To talk about unreal or improbable situations now or in the future, we use a 
past tense in the if-clause (even though the meaning is present or future), and 
would + infinitive (without to) in the other part of the sentence. 

If I knew her name, I would tell you. (Not If-FHenew-. ..) 

(Not ff IHwotld-know-. ..) (NOT .. Hell Hteli-yot:) 

She would be perfectly happy if she had a car. 

What would you do if you lost your job? 
This structure can make suggestions sound less definite, and so more polite. 

It would be nice if you helped me a bit with the housework. 

Would it be all right if I came round about seven tomorrow? 


would, should and 'd 


After Tand we, should can be used with the same meaning as would. (Would is 
more common in modern English; should is rare in AmE.) 

If I knew her name, I should tell you. 

If I married you, we should both be unhappy. 
We use 'd as a contraction (see 143). 

We'd get up earlier if there was a good reason to. 


For 7 should ... meaning ‘l advise you to . . .', see 264.2. 
For would in the if-clause, see 262. 
For should in the if-clause, see 261.1. 


if | were etc 


We often use were instead of was after if. This is common in both formal and 
informal styles. In a formal style were is more common than was, and many 
people consider it more correct, especially in American English. The 
grammatical name for this use of were is 'subjunctive' (see 567). 

If I were rich, I would spend all my time travelling. 

If my nose were a little shorter I'd be quite pretty. 


For the expression /f I were you . .., see 264. 


ordinary tense-use or special tense-use? /f | come or if | came? 


The difference between, for example, if] come and if I came is not necessarily a 
difference of time. They can both refer to the future; but the past tense 
suggests that a future situation is impossible, imaginary or less probable. 
Compare: 
— If I become President, Pll... (said by a candidate in an election) 

If I became President, I'd ... (said by a schoolboy) 
— If I win this race, I'll... (said by the fastest runner) 

If I won this race, I'd ... (said by the slowest runner) 
— Will it be all right if I bring a friend? (direct request) 

Would it be all right if I brought a friend? (less direct, more polite) 


could and might 


We can use could to mean 'would be able to' and might to mean 'would 
perhaps’ or ‘would possibly’. > 
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If 1 had another £500, I could buy a car. 
If you asked me nicely, 1 might get you a drink. 


For other cases where a past tense has a present or future meaning, see 426. 
For if only, see 265. 


if (4): unreal past situations 
If you had worked harder, you would have passed your exam. 


if + past perfect; would have + past participle 


To talk about past situations that did not happen, we use a past perfect tense 
in the zf-clause, and would have + past participle in the other part of the 
sentence. 

If you had asked me, 1 would have told you. 


(nor IFyou-asked-me-. .. (NoT .. .-T-had-teld-you.) 
If you had worked Muse you would have passed your exam. 
I'd have been in bad trouble if Jane hadn't helped me. 


could have ... and might have ... 


We can use could have + past participle to mean ‘would have been able to . . .', 
and might have + past participle to mean ‘would perhaps have...’ or ‘would 
possibly have ...’. 

If he'd run a bit faster, he could have won. 

If 1 hadn't been so tired, I might have realised what was happening. 


present use: situations that are no longer possible 


We sometimes use structures with would have ... to talk about present and 
future situations which are no longer possible because of the way things have 
turned out. 
It would have been nice to go to Australia this winter, but there's no way we 
can do it. (on It would be nice...) 
If my mother hadn't knocked my father off his bicycle thirty years ago, I 
wouldn't have been here now. (or... I wouldn't be here now.) 


if (5): if ... will 


I'll give you £100 if it will help you to go on holiday. 
If Ann won't be here, we'd better cancel the meeting. 
I don't know tf I'll be ready in time. 

If you will come this way... 

If you will eat so much ... 


We normally use a present tense with if (and most other conjunctions) to refer 
to the future (see 580). 


I'll phone you if I have time. (Nor .. .-if Fivit-have-time-) 


But in certain situations we use if... will. 
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results 


` We use will with if to talk about what will happen because of possible future 


actions — to mean ‘if this will be the later result’. Compare: 

— I'll give you £100 if I win the lottery. (Winning the lottery is a condition - it 
must happen first.) 
I'll give you £100 if it'll help you to go on holiday. (The holiday is a result — it 
follows the gift of money.) 

- We'll go home now if you get the car. (condition) 
We'll go home now if it will make you feel better. (result) 


‘If it is true now that...’ 


We use will with if when we are saying ‘if it is true now that...’ or ‘if we know 
now that ...'. 
If Ann won't be here on Thursday, we'd better cancel the meeting. 
If prices will really come down in a few months, I’m not going to buy one 
now. 


indirect questions: / don't know if ... 
We can use will after if in indirect questions (see 276). 


I don't know if Ill be ready in time. (NOT .. .if-Fm-ready-in time.) 


polite requests 


We can use if + will in polite requests. In this case, will is not a future auxiliary; 
it means 'are willing to' (see 629.4). 

If you will come this way, I'll show you your room. 

If your mother will fill in this form, I'll prepare her ticket. 
Would can be used to make a request even more polite. 

If you would come this way ... 


insistence 


Stressed will can be used after if to suggest insistence. 
If you WILL eat so much, it's not surprising you feel ill. 


if (6): other points 


if ... should; if ... happen to 


We can suggest that something is unlikely, or not particularly probable, by 
using should (not would) in the if-clause. 

If you should run into Peter, tell him he owes me a letter. 
If ... happen to has a similar meaning. 

If you happen to pass a supermarket, perhaps you could get some eggs. 
Should and happen to can be used together. 

If you should happen to finish early, give me a ring. 
Would is not common in the main clause in these structures. 

If he should be late, we'll have to start without him. 

(NOT... we'd-have-to-start-witheut-him.:) » 
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if... was/were to 


This is another way of talking about unreal or imaginary future events. 
If the boss was/were to come in now, we'd be in real trouble. 
(= If the boss came .. .) 
What would we do if I was/were to lose my job? 
It can be used to make a suggestion sound less direct, and so more polite. 
If you were to move your chair a bit, we could all sit down. 
This structure is not normally used with verbs like be or know, which refer to 
continuing situations. 


If I knew her name ... (Not If-T-were-to-enow-her-name-. . .) 


For the difference between was and were after if, see 258.4. 


if it was/were not for 


This structure is used to say that one event or situation changes everything. 
If it wasn't/weren't for his wife's money he'd never be a director. 
(= Without his wife's money ...) 
If it wasn’t/weren’t for the children, we could go skiing next week. 
To talk about the past we use /f it had not been for. 
If it hadn't been for your help, I don't know what I'd have done. 
But for can be used to mean ‘if it were not for’ or ‘if it had not been for’. 
But for your help, I don't know what I'd have done. 


leaving out if conversational 


Ifis sometimes left out at the beginning of a sentence in a conversational style, 
especially when the speaker is making conditions or threats. 

You want to get in, you pay like everybody else. (= If you want .. .) 

You touch me again, I'll kick your teeth in. 


leaving out if: formal inversion-structures 


In formal and literary styles, if can be dropped and an auxiliary verb put before 
the subject. This happens mostly with were, had and should. 

Were she my daughter, ... (= If she were my daughter . . .) 

Had I realised what you intended, ... (= If I had realised . . .) 

Should you change your mind, ... (= If you should change .. .) 
Negatives are not contracted. 

Had we not missed the plane, we would all have been killed in the crash. 

(Nor Hadrmt-me-missed-. . .) 


For other uses of inverted word order, see 302-303. 


leaving out words after if 


We sometimes leave out subject -- be after if. Note the common fixed 
expressions if necessary, uf any, if anything, if ever, if in doubt. 

I'll work late tonight if necessary. (=... if it is necessary) 

There is little if any good evidence for flying saucers. 

I'm not angry. If anything, I feel a little surprised. 

He seldom 1f ever travels abroad. 

If in doubt, ask for help. (= If you are in doubt ...) 
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If about to go on a long journey, try to have a good night's sleep. 


For more details of ellipsis (structures with words left out). see 177-182. 


if so and if not 


After if, we can use so and not instead of repeating a whole clause. 
Are you free? If so, let's go out for a meal. (=... If you are free .. .) 
I might see you tomorrow. If not, then it'll be Saturday. (= ... If I don't see 
you tomorrow ...) 


extra negative 


An extra not is sometimes put into if-clauses after expressions suggesting 
doubt or uncertainty. 
I wonder if we shouldn’t ask the doctor to look at Mary. 
(= I wonder if we should ask .. .) 
I wouldn't be surprised if she didn't get married soon. 
(=... if she got married soon.) 


if... then 


We sometimes construct sentences with if... then to emphasise that one thing 
depends on another. 
If she can't come to us, then we'll have to go and see her. 


if meaning 'even if' 
We can use if to mean ‘even if (see 189.4). 


I'll finish this job if it takes all night. 
I wouldn't marry you if you were the last man in the world. 


admitting facts with if 


An if-clause can be used to admit a fact when giving a reason for it. 
If I'm a bit sleepy, it's because I was up all night. 


if meaning ‘I’m saying this in case’ 
If-clauses are quite often used to explain the purpose of a remark - to suggest 
‘I’m saying this in case...’ 

There's some steak in the fridge if you're hungry. 

If you want to go home, Anne's got your car keys. 


if meaning 'although' 


In a formal style, if can be used with a similar meaning to although. This is 
common in the structure if + adjective (with no verb). /f is not as definite as 
although; it can suggest that what is being talked about is a matter of opinion, 
or not very important. 

His style, uf simple, is pleasant to read. 

The profits, if a little lower than last year's, are still extremely healthy. 
The same kind of idea can be expressed with may ... but (see 342). 

His style may be simple, but it is pleasant to read. 
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if (7): other structures found in spoken English 


would in both clauses 


Conditional would is sometimes used in both clauses of an if-sentence. This is 
very informal, and is not usually written. It is common in spoken American 
English. 

It would be good if we'd get some rain. 

How would we feel if this would happen to our family? 


For if... would in polite requests, see 260.4. 


'd have ... 'd have 


In informal spoken English, if-clauses referring to the past are sometimes 
constructed with 'd have. This is frequently considered incorrect, but happens 
quite often in educated people's speech. It is not normally written. 

If I'd have known, I'd have told you. 

It would have been funny if she'd have recognised him. 


had've and would've 


Instead of the contracted 'd in these structures, full forms are sometimes used 
for emphasis or in negatives. Both had and would occur. The following are 
genuine examples taken from conversation. 

I didn't know. But if I had've known... 

We would never have met if he hadn't have crashed into my car. 

If I would've had a gun, somebody might have got hurt. 

If you wouldn't have phoned her we'd never have found out what was 

happening. 


mixed tenses 


Sometimes a simple past tense is used with if where a past perfect would be 
normal. This is more common in American English. 

If I knew you were coming I'd have baked a cake. 

If I had the money with me I would have bought you one. 

If 1 didn't have my walking boots on I think I would have really hurt my foot. 


if (8): other words with the same meaning 


Many words and expressions can be used with a similar meaning to if, and 
often with similar structures. Some of the commonest are imagine (that), 
suppose (that), supposing (that) (used to talk about what might happen), and 
providing (that), provided (that), as/so long as, on condition (that) (used to 
make conditions). 

Imagine we could all fly. Wouldn't that be fun! 

Supposing you'd missed the train. What would you have done? 

You can borrow my bike providing/provided you bring it back. 

I'll give you the day off on condition that you work on Saturday morning. 

You're welcome to stay with us as/so long as you share the expenses. 


For suggestions with suppose, supposing and what if, see 571. 
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if | were you 


advice 


We often use the structure If I were you ... to give advice. 
I shouldn't worry if I were you. 
If I were you, I'd get that car serviced. 
If I was you is also possible. Some people consider it incorrect (see 258.4). 


I should/would ... 


Sometimes we leave out Jf I were you, and just use / should ... or I would... 
to give advice. 

I shouldn't worry. I would get that car serviced. 
In this case, I should/would is similar to you should/would. 


if only 


We can use Jf only... .! to say that we would like things to be different. It means 
the same as I wish ... (see 630), but is more emphatic. The clause with if only 
often stands alone, without a main clause. Tense use is as follows: 


a past to talk about the present 


If only I knew more people! If only I was better-looking! 
We can use were instead of was (see 258.4). 
If only your father were here! 


b would + infinitive (without to) to talk about the future 
If only it would stop raining, we could go out. 
If only somebody would smile! 
c past perfect to talk about the past 
If only she hadn't told the police, everything would have been all right. 


ill and sick 


Ill and sick are both used to mean ‘unwell’. (In American English ill is less 
usual except in a formal style.) 

George didn't come in last week because he was ill/sick. 
Ill is not very common before a noun. 

I'm looking after my sick mother. (More normal than ... my ill mother.) 
Be sick can meant ‘vomit’ (= bring food up from the stomach). 

I was sick three times in the night. 
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immediately, the moment etc: conjunctions 


In British English, immediately and directly can be used as conjunctions, to 
mean 'as soon as'. 
Tell me immediately you have any news. 
I knew something was wrong immediately I arrived. 
Directly I walked in the door, I smelt smoke. 
The moment (that), the instant (that), the second (that) and the minute (that) 
can be used in the same way (in both British and American English). 
Telephone me the moment (that) you get the results. 
I loved you the instant (that) I saw you. 


imperatives 


forms and use 


In sentences like Come here, Be quiet, Have a drink or Don't worry about it, the 
verb forms come, be, have and don't worry are called 'imperatives'. Affirmative 
imperatives have the same form as the infinitive without £o; negative 
imperatives are constructed with do not (don't). 
Imperatives are used, for example, to tell or ask people to do things, to make 
suggestions, to give advice or instructions, to encourage and offer, and to 
express wishes for people's welfare. 

Look in the mirror before you drive off. 

Please do not lean out of the window. 

Tell him you're not free this evening. 

Try again — you nearly did it. 

Have some more tea. 

Enjoy your holiday. 
An imperative followed by and or or can mean the same as an if-clause. 

Walk down our street any day and you'll see kids playing. 

(= If you walk ...) 
Shut up or ril lose my temper. {= If you don't shut up ...) 
Don’t do that again or you'll be in trouble. 


emphatic imperative: Do sit down 


We can make an emphatic imperative with do. 
Do sit down. Do be more careful. Do forgive me. 


passive imperative: get vaccinated 


To tell people to arrange for things to be done to them, we often use get + past 
participle. 
Get vaccinated as soon as you can. 


For more about get as passive auxiliary, see 223.5. 
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do(n't) be 


Although do is not normally used as an auxiliary with be (see 90), this happens 
in negative imperatives. 

Don't be silly! 
Do be can begin emphatic imperatives. 

Do be quiet! 


subject with imperative 


The imperative does not usually have a subject, but we can use a noun or 
pronoun to make it clear who we are speaking to. 

Mary come here — everybody else stay where you are. 

Somebody answer the phone. Relax, everybody. 
You before an imperative can suggest emphatic persuasion or anger. 

You just sit down and relax for a bit. You take your hands off me! 
Note the word order in negative imperatives with pronoun subjects. 

Don't you believe it. (Not You-dern't-believe-it.) 


Don't anybody say a word. (Not ZAnybody-don't-say-. .. 
question tags 


After imperatives, common question tags (see 487—488) are will you? would 
you? can you? and could you? 
Give me a hand, will you? 
Wait here for a minute, would you? 
Get me something to drink, can you? 
Can't you and won't you are more emphatic. 
Be quiet, can't you? Sit down, won't you? 
After negative imperatives, will you? is used. 
Don't tell anybody, will you? 


word order with a/ways and never 


Always and never come before imperatives. 


Always remember what I told you. (Nor Remember-always-. . .) 
Never speak to me like that again. 


let 


English does not have a first-person imperative (used to suggest that ‘I’ or ‘we’ 
should do something) or a third-person imperative (for other people, not the 
hearer). These ideas are often expressed by a structure with let. 

Let me see. Do I need to go shopping today? Let's go home. 

Let him wait. 


For more details of this structure, see 323. 


in and into, on and onto: prepositions 


position and direction 


We generally use in and on to talk about the positions of things - where they 
are; and into and onto to talk about directions and destinations - where things 
are going. Compare: » 
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- A moment later the ball was in the goal. 
The ball rolled slowly into the goal. (Not ...-relled-slewly-in-the-goal) 
— She was walking in the garden. — The cat's on the roof again. 
Then she walked into the house. How does it get onto the roof? 
Note that into and onto are normally written as single words. On to is also 
possible in British English. 


in and on for movement 


After some verbs (e.g. throw, jump, push, put, fall) we can use both in and into, 
or on and onto, to talk about directional movement. We prefer into/onto when 
we think of the movement itself, and in/on when we think more of the end of 
the movement - the place where somebody or something will be. Compare: 
— The children keep jumping into the flowerbeds. 

Go and jump in the river. 
- In the experiment, we put glowing magnesium into jars of oxygen. 

Could you put the ham in the fridge? 
— He was trying to throw his hat onto the roof 

Throw another log on the fire. 
We use in and on after sit down and arrive. 

He sat down in the armchair, and I sat down on the floor. (Not He-sat-down 

into... oR --sat-down-onto-. . .) 
We arrive in Athens at midday. (Not USUALLY We arrive into Athens ...) 


For arrive at..,, see 81. 


into for change 
We normally use into after verbs suggesting change. 

When she kissed the frog, it changed into a handsome prince. 

(NOT .. .-ehanged-in-a-handsome-prince-) 

Can you translate this into Chinese? (Not .. .-translate-this-in-Chinese?) 
Cut can be followed by into or in. 

Cut the onion in(to) small pieces. 
And note the expression in half. 


I broke it in half. (Not . ..-into-half.) 
in and on as adverbs 


In and on are used as adverbs for both position and movement. 
I stayed in last night. Come in! (Nor Corne-into!) 
What have you got on? Put your coat on. 


For the difference between in and to, see 270. 


in and to 


go to school in ... etc 


After expressions like go to school, go to work, we use in, not to, to say where 
the school, work etc is located. l 

He went to school in Bristol. (Nor He-went-to-sehool-to-Bristel.) 
At is also possible. (For the difference between in and at, see 81.) 

She went to university at/in Oxford. 
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arrive etc 


We use in (or at), not to, after arrive and land. 


We arrive in Bangkok on Tuesday morning. (Nor We-arrive-to-Bangkok-. . . 
What time do we land at Barcelona? (Not ...-land-te-Bareelona?) 


in case and if 


precautions 


In case is mostly used to talk about precautions - things which we do in order 
to be ready for possible future situations. 

I always take an umbrella in case it rains. (= ... because it might rain.) 
To talk about the future, we use a present tense after in case (see 580). 

I've bought a chicken in case your mother stays to lunch. (NOT ...-in-ease 


your-mother-will-stay-. . .) 
in case ... should 


We often use should + infinitive (with a similar meaning to might) after 
in case. This adds the meaning 'by chance'. 
I've bought a chicken in case your mother should stay to lunch. 
This structure is especially common in sentences about the past. 
I wrote down her address in case I should forget it. 
The meaning 'by chance' can also be expressed by (should) happen to. 
We took our swimming things in case we happened to find a pool. 
(or... in case we should happen to find a pool) 


in case and if 


In case and if are normally used in quite different ways. 
'Do A in case B happens' means 'Do A (first) because B might happen later'. 
‘Do A if B happens’ means ‘Do A if B has already happened’. Compare: 
— Let's buy a bottle of wine in case Roger comes. 
(= Let's buy some wine now because Roger might come later.) 
Let's buy a bottle of wine if Roger comes. (= We'll wait and see. If Roger 
comes, then we'll buy the wine. If he doesn't we won't.) 
— I'm taking an umbrella in case it rains. 
I'll open the umbrella if it rains. (Not F'i-open-the-umbreila-in-ease-itrains.) 
- People insure their houses in case they catch fire. (NOT . . .-if-they-eateh-fire:) 
People telephone the fire brigade if their houses catch fire. (NOT . . .-telephone 
. . -in-ease-their-houses-eateh-fire-) 


in case of 


The prepositional phrase in case of has a wider meaning than the conjunction 
in case, and can be used in similar situations to if. 
In case of fire, break glass. (= If there is a fire ...) 
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in spite of 


In spite of.is used as a preposition. In spite of + noun means more or less the 
same as although + clause. 

We went out in spite of the rain. (= ... although it was raining.) 

We understood him in spite of his accent. 

(=... although he had a strong accent.) 

In spite of is the opposite of because of. Compare: 

She passed her exams in spite of her teacher. (She had a bad teacher.) 

She passed her exams because of her teacher. (She had a good teacher.) 
In spite of can be followed by an -ing form. 

In spite of having a headache I enjoyed the film. 
In spite of.cannot be followed directly by a that-clause. Instead, we can use 
in spite of the fact that. 

He is good company, in spite of the fact that he talks all the time. 
This is rather heavy: although means the same, and is more common. 
In more formal English, despite can be used in the same way as in spite of. 


indeed 


very ... indeed 


Indeed is often used to emphasise very with an adjective or adverb. 

I was very pleased indeed to hear from you. 

He was driving very fast indeed. Thank you very much indeed. 
Indeed is unusual in this sense without very, and is not normally used after 
extremely or quite. 

(Nor He-was-driving-fast-indeed.) 

(Nor He-was-driving-quitelextremely-fast-indeed.) 


indeed with verb 


Indeed can also be used after be or an auxiliary verb in order to suggest 
confirmation or emphatic agreement. This is rather formal. It is common in 
short answers (see 517). 

We are indeed interested in your offer, and would be glad to have prices. 

It's cold. ~ It is indeed. 

Henry made a fool of himself. ~ He did indeed. 


indirect speech (1): introduction 


direct and indirect speech 


When we report people's words, thoughts, beliefs etc, we can give the exact 
words (more or less) that were said, or that we imagine were thought. This 
kind of structure is called 'direct speech' (though it is used for reporting 
thoughts as well as speech). 

So he said, ‘I want to go home,’ and just walked out. 

She asked 'What do you want?' 

And then I thought, ‘Well, does he really mean it?’ 
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We can also make somebody's words or thoughts part of our own sentence, 
using conjunctions (e.g. that), and changing pronouns, tenses and other words 
where necessary. This kind of structure is called ‘indirect speech’ or ‘reported 
speech’. 

So he said that he wanted to go home, and just walked out. 

She asked what I wanted. 

And then I wondered whether he really meant it. 
These two structures cannot normally be mixed. 

She said to me 'I have got no money’. on She said to me that she had got no 


money. BUT NOT S5he-said-to-me-that-T-have-got-no-money. 


For punctuation in direct speech, see 476, 478. 
For reporting verbs and word order, see 156. 


change of situation 


Words that are spoken or thought in one place by one person may be reported 
in another place at a different time, and perhaps by another person. Because 
of this, there are often grammatical differences between direct and indirect 
speech. For example: 
BILL (on Saturday evening): I don't like this party. I want to go home now. 
PETER (on Sunday morning): Bill said that he didn't like the party, and he 
wanted to go home. 
These differences are mostly natural and logical, and it is not necessary to 
learn complicated rules about indirect speech in English. 


pronouns 


A change of speaker may mean a change of pronoun. 
In the above example, Bill says J to refer to himseif. Peter, talking about what 
Bill said, naturally uses he. 

Bill said that he didn't like ... (Nov Bill-said-that-L-didn'tike-. . .) 


‘here and now’ words 


A change of place and time may mean changing or dropping words like here, 
this, now, today. Peter, reporting what Bill said, does not use this and now 
because he is no longer at the party. 
Bill said that he didn’t like the party .. 
(NOT Bill-said-that-he-didn't like -this-party-. ex] 
. he wanted to go home. (Not ...-te-go-home-now-) 
Some other 'here and now' words: next, last, yesterday, tomorrow. Compare: 
- DIRECT: TIl be back next week . 
INDIRECT: She said she'd be back the next week, but I never saw her again. 
— DIRECT: Ann got her licence last Tuesday. 
INDIRECT: He said Ann had got her licence the Tuesday before. 
— DIRECT: I had an accident yesterday. 
INDIRECT: He said he'd had an accident the day before. 
— DIRECT: We'll be there tomorrow. 
INDIRECT: They promised to be there the next day. > 
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tenses 


A change of time may mean a change of tense. 
Bill said that he didn't like the party ... (Not Bill-said-that-he-doesn't-like- 
the-party-. .. - when Peter is talking, the party is finished.) 


For details of tense changes in indirect speech, see 275. 


dropping that 


The conjunction that is often dropped, especially after common reporting 
verbs (e.g. say, think) in informal speech. For more details, see 584. 
She said (that) she'd had enough. I think (that) you're probably right. 


indirect speech (2): tenses 


past reporting verbs: He said he didn't like the party. 


When we report what somebody said or thought, it is usually natural to use 
different tenses from the original speaker (because we are talking at a different 
time). 

BILL (on Saturday evening): I don't like this party. I want to go home now. 

(present tenses) 
PETER (on Sunday morning): Bill said that he didn't like the party, and he 
wanted to go home. (past tenses) 

It would be strange for Peter to say on Sunday ‘Bill said that he doesn't like the 
party’, just as it would be strange for Peter to say, on Sunday, ‘Bill doesn't like 
the party yesterday and goes home’. The tenses used in indirect speech are 
usually just the tenses that are natural for the situation - see the examples 
below. 


typical tense changes after past reporting verbs 


will ^ would 

DIRECT: The exam will be difficult. 

INDIRECT: They said that the exam would be difficult. 
simple present — simple past 

DIRECT:  Ineed help. 

INDIRECT: She thought she needed help. 
present progressive — past progressive 

DIRECT: My English is getting better. 

INDIRECT: I knew my English was getting better. 
present perfect — past perfect 

DIRECT: This has been a wonderful holiday. 

INDIRECT: She told me that it had been a wonderful holiday. 
past — past perfect 

DIRECT: Ann grew up in Kenya. 

INDIRECT: I found out that Ann had grown up in Kenya. 
can > could 

DIRECT: Ican fly! 

INDIRECT: Poor chap - he thought he could fly. 
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may — might 
DIRECT: We may come back early. 
INDIRECT: They said they might come back early. 
Past perfect tenses do not change. 
DIRECT:  Iarrived late because I had lost the address. 
INDIRECT: He said he had arrived late because he had lost the address. 


would, could etc: no change 


Past modal verbs are usually unchanged in indirect speech. 
DIRECT: It would be nice if we could meet. 
INDIRECT: He said it would be nice if we could meet. 


For more details, see 278.3. 


I told them | was British 


After past reporting verbs, we usually change the original tenses even if the 
things the original speaker said are still true. 
- DIRECT: I'm British. 
INDIRECT: I told the police I was British. (The speaker still is British.) 
- DIRECT: You can use my car today. 
INDIRECT: Your mother said I could use her car today. Have you got the 
keys? 
~ DIRECT: How old are you? 
INDIRECT: Didn't you hear me? I asked how old you were. 
— DIRECT: That is my seat. 
INDIRECT: Sorry, I didn't realise this was your seat. 
However, it is often also possible to keep the original speaker's tenses in these 
cases. 
Didn't you hear me? I asked how old you are. 


For details, see 278.2. 


He says, I'll tell her etc. 


After present, future and present perfect reporting verbs, tenses are usually the 
same as in the original (because there is no important change of time). 
- DIRECT:  Idon't want to play any more. 
INDIRECT: He says he doesn't want to play any more. 
- DIRECT: We need some help.. 
INDIRECT: TI tell her you need some help. 
- DIRECT: Taxes will be raised. 
INDIRECT: The government has announced that taxes will be raised. 


indirect speech (3): questions and answers 


word order: / asked where Alice was 


In reported questions the subject normally comes before the verb in standard 
English, and auxiliary do is not used. 
— DIRECT: Where's Alice? 

INDIRECT: I asked where Alice was. (Nor . . .-twhere-was-Atice:) » 
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- DIRECT: When are you leaving? 
INDIRECT: He wanted to know when I was leaving. (NOT .. .-whendwas-i 
leaving) 
- DIRECT: What do I need? 
INDIRECT: She asked what she needed. (NOt . . .-hat-did-she-need-) 
- DIRECT: Where are the President and his wife staying? 
INDIRECT: I asked where the red and his wife were staying. 
(NOT Where-were-staying-. .. 
The same structure is used for reporting "d answers to questions. 
I knew how they felt. (Not . . .-how-did-they feel) 
Nobody told me why I had to sign the paper. (Not . . .-tehy-did-I-have-to- 
sign...) 


no question marks 
Question marks are not used in reported questions. 


We asked where the money was. (NOT . . .3ehere-the-money-was?) 


yes/no questions: He asked if ... 


Yes/no questions are reported with if or whether (for the difference, see 621). 
The driver asked iflwhether I wanted the town centre. 
I don't know iffwhether I can help you. 
In reported questions, we do not use a present tense after if to talk about the 
future. 


I'm not sure if I'll see her tomorrow. (NOT .. .-if-1-see-her-tomorrow-) 
say and tell: answers, not questions 
Say and tell are not used to report questions. 


(NoT fhe-driver-said-whether-I-wanted-the-town-centre.) 
But say and tell can introduce the answers to questions. 
Please say whether you want the town centre. 
He never says where he's going. I told her what time it was. 


For the difference between say and tell, see 504. 


indirect speech (4): infinitives 


He promised to write 


Speech relating to actions (e.g. promises, agreements, orders, offers, requests, 
advice and suggestions) is often reported with infinitives. 

He promised to write. She agreed to wait for me. 

Ann has offered to baby-sit tonight. 
Object + infinitive is common with ask, advise, tell and order (but not with 
promise or offer). 

I told Andrew to be carefid. 

The landlady has asked us to be quiet after nine o'clock. 

I advise you to think again before you decide. 

The policeman told me not to park there. 
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He asked her how to... 


The structure question word + infinitive is common (see 286). It often 
corresponds to a direct question with should. 
He asked her how to make a white sauce. (‘How should I make a white 
sauce?) 
Don't tell me what to do. I've forgotten where to put the keys. 
I didn't know whether to laugh or cry. 


suggest, say: infinitives not used 


We do not use infinitive structures after suggest (see 570) or (usually) after say. 
However, after these and many other verbs, instructions etc can be reported 
with that-clauses, usually with modal verbs (see 353-354). 

I suggested that he should try the main car park. (NoT Fsuggested-him-to-try 

— 
The policeman said that I mustn't park there. (Not The-policemen-said-me 
3 

I told Andrew that he ought to be careful. 
Subjunctives (see 567) and -ing forms are also possible after some verbs, e.g. 
suggest. 

I suggested that he try the main car park. 

I suggested trying the main car park. 


For the structures that are possible after particular verbs, see a good dictionary. 


indirect speech (5): advanced points 


reporting past tenses 


In indirect speech, a speaker's past tenses are often reported using past perfect 
tenses. 
- DIRECT: _ I’ve just written to John. 

INDIRECT: She told me she had just written to John. 
- DIRECT: Isaw Penny at the theatre a couple of days ago. 

INDIRECT: In his letter, he said he'd seen Penny at the theatre a couple of 

days before. 

However, past perfect tenses are not always used, especially if the time 
relationships are clear without a change from past to past perfect. 

This man on TV said that dinosaurs were around for 250 million years. 

(NOT. . . .-that-dinosaurs-had-been-around-. . .) 
I told you John (had) phoned this morning, didn't I? 
We were glad to hear you (had) enjoyed your trip to Denmark. 


reporting present and future tenses 


If somebody talked about a situation that has still not changed - that is to say, 
if the original speaker's present and future are still present and future — a 
reporter can often choose whether to keep the original speaker's tenses or to 
change them, after a past reporting verb. Both structures are common. 
- DIRECT: The earth goes round the sun. 

INDIRECT: He proved that the earth goes/went round the sun. » 
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- DIRECT: How old are you? 

INDIRECT: Are you deaf? I asked how old you are/were. 
— DIRECT: It will be windy tomorrow. 

INDIRECT: The forecast said it will/would be windy tomorrow. 
We are more likely to change the original speaker’s tenses if we do not agree 
with what he/she said, if we are not certain of its truth, or if we wish to make it 
clear that the information comes from the original speaker, not from 
ourselves. 

The Greeks thought that the sun went round the earth. (NOT .. -that-the-sun 

=) 
She just said she was fourteen! I don't believe her for a moment. 
He announced that profits were higher than forecast. 


modal verbs in indirect speech 


The modals would, should, could, might, ought and must are usually 
unchanged after past reporting verbs in indirect speech. This is also true of 
needn't (see 366) and had better (see 230). 
— DIRECT: It would be nice if I could see you again. 

INDIRECT: He said it would be nice if he could see me again. 
— DIRECT: It might be too late. 

INDIRECT: I was afraid that it might be too late. 
- DIRECT: It must be pretty late. I really must go. 

INDIRECT: She said it must be pretty late and she really must go. 
- DIRECT: You needn't pretend to be sorry. 

INDIRECT: J said he needn't pretend... 
First-person shall and should may be reported as would in indirect speech 
(because of the change of person). . 

DIRECT: We shall/should be delighted to come. 

INDIRECT: They said they would be delighted to come. 


For had to as a past of must, see 358, 360. 


reporting ‘Shall I . . .?' 


There are different ways of reporting questions beginning Shall I.. .?, 
depending on whether the speaker is asking for information or making an 
offer. 
- DIRECT: Shall I be needed tomorrow? (information) 

INDIRECT: He wants to know if he will be needed tomorrow. 
— DIRECT: Shall I carry your bag? (offer) 

INDIRECT: He wants to know if he should/can carry your bag. 


conditionals 


After past reporting verbs, sentences with if and would are usually unchanged. 
DIRECT: It would be best if we started early. 
INDIRECT: He said it would be best if they started early. 
However, if-sentences that refer to 'unreal' situations can change as follows. 
DIRECT: IfI had any money I'd buy you a drink. 
INDIRECT: She said if she had had any money she would have bought me 
a drink. (on She said if she had any money she would 
buy...) 
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negative questions 


Negative questions often express emotions such as surprise or enthusiasm (see 
368), and these are usually reported in special ways. 
- DIRECT: Don’t the children like ice-cream? 
INDIRECT: She was surprised that the children didn't like ice-cream. 
(NoT She-asked-if-the-children-didn-t-like-iee-creamt.) 
- DIRECT: Isn't she lovely! 
INDIRECT: I remarked how lovely she was. (NoT Fasked-if-she-wasn't 


lovely.) 
word order with what, who and which 


Questions beginning who/what! which + be can ask for a subject or a 
complement. Compare: 
Who is the best player here? (This asks for a subject: a possible answer is 
John is the best player here.) 
What is the time? (This asks for a complement: a possible answer is The 
time is 4.30, NoT 4:30-is-the-time.) 
When we report the first kind of question (where whol whati which + be asks 
for a subject), two word orders are possible. 
— DIRECT: Who's the best player here? 
INDIRECT: She asked me who was the best player. 
She asked me who the best player was. 
- DIRECT: What's the matter? 
INDIRECT: I asked what was the matter. 
I asked what the matter was. 
— DIRECT: Which is my seat? 
INDIRECT: She wondered which was her seat. 
She wondered which her seat was. 
This does not happen when who/what! which asks for a complement. 
DIRECT: What's the time? 
INDIRECT: She asked what the time was. (Not USUALLY She asked what 
was the time.) 


She's written | don't know how many books 


Complicated structures can be produced in informal speech when reporting 
expressions are put into sentences with question-word clauses or relatives. 
She's written I don't know how many books. 
He's gone I don't know where. 
This is the man who Ann said would tell us about the church. 


For more about relative structures of this kind, see 498.15. 
For more about embedding (clauses inside clauses) in general, see 515. 


indirect speech without reporting verbs 


In newspaper, radio and TV reports, reports of parliamentary debates, records 
of conferences, minutes of meetings etc, the indirect speech construction is 

often used with very few reporting verbs. The use of tenses is enough to make 
it clear that a text is a report. > 
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The Managing Director began his address to the shareholders by 
summarising the results for the year. Profits on the whole had been high, 
though one or two areas had been disappointing. It was, however, important 
to maintain a high level of investment, and he was sure that the shareholders 
would appreciate . . . 
In literary narrative, similar structures are common. The reported speech may 
be made more vivid by using direct question structures and 'here and now' 
words. 
At breakfast, Peter refused to go to school. Why should he spend all his time 
sitting listening to idiots? What use was all that stuff anyway? If he stayed at 
home he could read books. He might even learn something useful. His father, 
as usual, was unsympathetic. Peter had to go to school, by damn, and he had 
better get moving now, or there'd be trouble. 


infinitives (1): introduction 


forms 


Infinitives are forms like (to) write, (to) stand. Unlike verb tenses (e.g. writes, 
stood), infinitives do not usually show the actual times of actions or events. 
They usually refer to actions and events in a more general way, rather like -ing 
forms. (See 293-300). 

Infinitives are generally used with fo; for infinitives without to, see 281. 
Besides simple infinitives like (to) write, there are also progressive infinitives 
(e.g. (to) be writing), perfect infinitives (e.g. (to) have written) and passive 
infinitives (e.g. (to) be written). For details of the various forms, see 280. 


use 


Infinitives have many functions. An infinitive can be used, for example, after 
do or a modal auxiliary verb as part of a verb phrase. 
Do you think she's ready? 
We must get some more light bulbs. 
An infinitive can also be used, alone or with other words: 
e as the subject or complement of a clause (see 290) 
To watch him eating really gets on my nerves. 
The main thing is to relax. It's nice to talk to you. 
e as the object or complement of a verb, adjective or noun (see 282-285) 
I don't want to talk. I'm anxious to contact your brother. 
You have the right to remain silent. 
e to express a person's purpose (see 289) 
He came to London to look for work. 


For full details of the uses of infinitives, see the following sections. 
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infinitives (2): forms 


Besides the ordinary infinitive (e.g. (to) go, (to) work), there are also 
progressive, perfect and passive forms. 


progressive infinitive: (to) be ...ing 


Like other progressive forms (see 470), progressive infinitives suggest that 
actions and events are / were / will be continuing around the time that we are 
talking about. 

It's nice to be sitting here with you. 

I noticed that he seemed to be smoking a lot. 

This time tomorrow I'll be lying on the beach. 

(future progressive tense: see 220) 
Why's she so late? She can't still be working. 


perfect infinitive: (to) have past participle 


Perfect infinitives can have the same kind of meaning as perfect tenses 
(see 427) or past tenses (see 421—422). 
It's nice to have finished work. (= It's nice that I have finished.) 
I'm sorry not to have come on Thursday. (=... that I didn't come...) 
We often use perfect infinitives to talk about 'unreal' past events: things that 
did not happen, or that may not have happened (see 288). 
I meant to have telephoned, but I forgot. 
You should have told me you were coming. 
I may have left my umbrella at the restaurant. 


passive infinitive: (to) be past participle 


Passive infinitives have the same kind of meaning as other passive forms 
(see 412). 

There's a lot of work to be done. She ought to be told about it. 

That window must be repaired before tonight. 
Sometimes active and passive infinitives can have similar meanings, especially 
after a noun or be (see 287). 

There's a lot of work to do / to be done. 


combinations 


Perfect progressive and perfect passive infinitives are common. 

I'd like to have been sitting there when she walked in. 

They were lucky — they could have been killed. 
Progressive passive infinitives are possible but unusual. 

What would you like to be doing right now? ~T'd like to be being massaged. 
Progressive perfect passive infinitives (e.g. Jt must have been being built at the 
time) are very unusual. 


negative forms 
Negative infinitives are normally made by putting not before the infinitive. 


Try not to be late. (NOT USUALLY Try-to-et-be-late. or Try-to-don't-be-late.) 


You were silly not to have locked your car. 
He's very busy. I'm afraid he can't be disturbed. » 
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to 


The marker to is normally used before infinitives (e.g. He wanted to go). Note 
that this to is not a preposition; after the preposition to we use -ing forms (see 
298.2). For infinitives without to (e.g. She let him go), see 281. 
split infinitive 
A ‘split infinitive’ is a structure in which to is separated from the rest of the 
infinitive by an adverb. 

I'd like to really understand philosophy. 

He began to slowly get up off the floor. 
Split infinitive structures are quite common in English, especially in an 
informal style. Some people consider them incorrect or careless, and avoid 
them if possible by putting the adverb in another position. 

He began slowly to get up off the floor. 


For details of the use of infinitives, see the following sections. 
For the use of fo instead of a whole infinitive (e.g. I'd like to), see 182. 


infinitives (3): without to 


We usually put to before the infinitive (e.g. I want to know, It's nice to see you). 
But we use the infinitive without fo in some cases. 


after modal auxiliary verbs 


After the modal auxiliary verbs will, shall, would, should, can, could, may, 
might and must, we use the infinitive without to. 

I must go now. (Not 1-must-to-go-now.) 

Can you help me? Do you think she might be joking? 

I would rather go alone. She will probably be elected. 
We also use the infinitive without to after had better (see 230), and sometimes 
after need and dare (see 366, 151). 

You'd better see what she wants. 

She needn't do the washing up. I daren't go out at night. 


The to-infinitive is used after ought (see 403). 


after let, make, hear etc 


Certain verbs are followed by object + infinitive without to. They include let, 
make, see, hear, feel, watch and notice. 
She lets her children stay up very late. (Not She-lets-her-ehildren-to-stay. . . 
OR She-lets-her-ehildren-staying.. . .) 
I made them give me the money back. 
I didn't see you come in. 
We both heard him say that I was leaving. 
Did you feel the earth move? 
Help can also be used in this way (see 244). 
Could you help me (to) unload the car? 
This structure is also possible with have (see 238) and know (see 313). 
Have Mrs Hansen come in, please. (especially AmE) 
I've never known him (to) pay for a drink. 
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In passive versions of these structures (with make, see, hear, help and know) 
the infinitive with to is used. 

He was made to pay back the money. 

She was heard to say that she disagreed. 


For more information about structures with let, see 322. For make, see 335. 
For more information about see, hear, watch etc + object + verb, see 242. 
For verbs that are followed by object + to-infinitive, see 283. 


after why (not) 


We can introduce questions and suggestions with why (not) + infinitive 
without £o. For more details, see 628. 
Why pay more at other shops? We have the lowest prices. 
Why stand up if you can sit down? Why sit down if you can lie down? 
You're looking tired. Why not take a holiday? 


after and, or, except, but, than, as and like 


When two infinitive structures are joined by and, or, except, but, than, as or 
like, the second is often without to. 
I'd like to lie down and go to sleep. 
Do you want to have lunch now or wait till later? 
We had nothing to do except look at the cinema posters. 
I'm ready to do anything but work on a farm. 
It's easier to do it yourself than explain to somebody else how to do it. 
It's as easy to smile as frown. 
I have to feed the animals as well as look after the children. 
Why don't you do something useful like clean the flat? 
Rather than is usually followed by an infinitive without to. 
Rather than wait any more, 1 decided to go home by taxi. 


after do 


Expressions like Ail I did was, What I do is etc can be followed by an infinitive 
without fo. 

All I did was (to) give him a little push. 

What a fire-door does is (to) delay the spread of a fire. 


infinitives (4): after verbs 


After many non-auxiliary verbs, we can use the infinitives of other verbs. 
It's beginning to rain. 
I don't want to see you again. 
She seems to be crying. 
I expect to have finished by tomorrow evening. 
The car needs to be cleaned. > 
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Common verbs that can be followed by infinitives (for more detailed entries on 
some of these, see Index): 


afford begin fail intend prefer seem 
agree care forget learn prepare start 
appear choose go on like pretend swear 
arrange consent happen love propose trouble 
ask continue hate manage promise try 
attempt dare help mean refuse want 
(can't) bear decide hesitate neglect regret wish 
beg expect hope offer remember 


Some of these verbs can be followed by object + infinitive (e.g. ] want her to be 
happy). For details, see 283. A few verbs are followed by verb + for + object + 
infinitive (e.g. I arranged for her to have violin lessons). For details of these, 
see 291.7. 

After some verbs we can use not only an infinitive but also an -ing form 
(sometimes with a difference of meaning). For details, see 299. 

After some verbs, it is not possible to use an infinitive. Many of these can be 
followed by -ing forms (see 296). 


I enjoy sailing. (Not f-enjoy-to-sail.) 


For perfect infinitives after verbs, see 288. 

For have + infinitive (e.g. I have to go now), see 239. 

For be + infinitive (e.g. You are to start tomorrow), see 91. 

For information about the structures that are possible with a particular verb, see a good 
dictionary. 


infinitives (5): | want you to listen 


Many verbs are followed by object + infinitive. 
I want you to listen. 
With some verbs (e.g. want, allow), a that-clause is impossible. 
She didn't want me to go. (Nor She-didn't-want-that--go.) 
They don't allow people to smoke. (Not They-don't-allew-that-people-smoke.) 
I didn't ask you to pay for the meal. (Not Fdidn't-ask-that-you-pay-for-the 
meal.) 


Some common verbs that can be followed by object + infinitive: 


advise forbid lave request 

allow force mean teach 

ask get (see also 223) need tell 

(can't) bear hate oblige tempt 

beg help (see also 244) order trouble 

cause instruct permit want 

command intend persuade warn 

compel invite prefer wish (see also 630) 
encourage leave recommend 

expect like remind 
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Let, make, see, hear, feel, watch, notice, have, and sometimes know and help 
are followed by object + infinitive without fo (see 281). 

Why won't you let me explain? 

I heard her open the door and go out. 
Some verbs cannot be followed by object + infinitive; for example suggest. 

I suggested that she should go home. (Nor L-suggested-her-to-go-home.) 
Many of the verbs listed above can also be followed by other structures such as 
an -ing form or a that-clause. For complete information, see a good dictionary. 


For passive structures with these verbs, see 418. 

For verbs that are followed by for + object + infinitive (e.g. I arranged for her to go early), see 291.7 

For object + to be + complement after verbs of thinking and feeling (e.g. / considered him to be an 
excellent choice), see 607. 

For structures with take (e.g. The ferry took two hours to unload), see 576. 


infinitives (6): after adjectives 


reactions and feelings: pleased to see you 


Infinitives are often used after adjectives describing reactions and feelings. 

I'm pleased to see you. 

John was surprised to get Ann's letter. 

She's anxious to go home. 

We're happy to be here. 

I was shocked to see how ill he was. 

Most people are afraid to hear the truth about themselves. 
Not all adjectives of this kind are followed by infinitives. Some are followed by 
preposition 4 -ing form (see 297), or by that-clauses (see 19). Some adjectives 
(e.g. afraid, sure) can be followed by either an infinitive or an -ing form, often 
with a difference of meaning: for details, see 299. 


For structures with for (e.g. She's anxious for the children to go home), see 291-293. 


other adjectives: certain to win 


Besides adjectives referring to reactions and feelings, many other adjectives 
can be followed by infinitives. Examples: right, wrong, stupid, certain (see 
299.15), welcome, careful, due, fit, able (see 3), likely (see 327), lucky. 

We were right to start early. Be careful not to wake the children. 

I was stupid to believe him. It's very likely to rain. 

She's certain to win. You were lucky not to be killed. 

You're welcome to stay as long as you like. 


For structures with preparatory it (e.g. It is important to get enough sleep), see 446. 


superlatives etc: the oldest athlete to win ... 


Superlatives can be followed by an infinitive structure. The meaning is similar 
to an identifying relative clause (see 495). 
He's the oldest athlete ever to win an Olympic gold medal. 
(2... who has ever won ...) » 
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This structure is also common with first, second, third etc, next, last and only. 
Who was the first person to climb Everest without oxygen? 
The next to arrive was Mrs Patterson. 
She's the only scientist to have won three Nobel prizes. 
This structure is only possible when the noun with the superlative has a 
subject relationship with the infinitive. 
Is this the first time that you have stayed here? 


(NOT .. .-the-first-timeforyot-te-stay-here- Time is not the subject of stay.) 


easy to please 


Some adjectives can be used with infinitives in a special structure, in which 
the subject of the clause is really the object of the infinitive. Examples are easy, 
hard, difficult, impossible, good, ready, and adjectives after enough and too. 
He's easy to please. 
(= To please him is easy. OR It is easy to please him.) 
Japanese is difficult for Europeans to learn. 
(= It is difficult for Europeans to learn Japanese.) 
His theory is impossible to understand. 
(= It is impossible to understand his theory.) 
Are these berries good to eat? The apples were ripe enough to pick. 
The letters are ready to sign. The box was too heavy to lift. 
The structure often ends with a preposition (see 452). 
She's nice to talk to. He's very easy to get on with. 
It's not a bad place to live in. 
There is no object pronoun after the infinitive or preposition in these cases. 
Cricket is not very interesting to watch. (NOT €ricket-is-not-very-interesting-to 
watch-it.) 
She's nice to talk to. (Nor She's-nice-to-talk-to-her.) 
When the adjective is before a noun, the infinitive is usually after the noun. 
It's a good wine to keep. (Not Its-a-good-to-keep-wine.) 
Easy, difficult and impossible cannot be used in this structure when the subject 
of the clause is the subject of the following verb. 
She has difficulty learning maths. (Not She-is-diffieult-te-learn-maths.) 
Iron rusts easily. (NOT fron-is-easy-to-rust.) 
This material can't possibly catch fire. (Nor This-material-is-impossible-to 
eateh-fire.) 


For more about enough/too + adjective + infinitive, see 187, 595. 

For so + adjective + infinitive (e.g. Would you be so kind as to help me?), see 538.8. 

For information about the structures that are possible with a particular adjective, see a good 
dictionary. 


infinitives (7): after nouns and pronouns 


nouns related to verbs: no wish to change 
We can use infinitives after some nouns which are related to verbs that can be 
followed by infinitives (e.g. wish, decide, need). 
I have no wish to change. (= 1 do not wish to change.) 
I told her about my decision to leave. (- I told her that I had decided to 
leave.) 
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Is there any need to ask Joyce? (2 Do we need to ask Joyce?) 
Not all nouns can be followed by infinitives in this way. 
I hate the thought of getting old. (Nor . . .-the-thought-to-get-old-) 
And note that not all related verbs and nouns are followed by the same 
structures. Compare: 
— I hope to arrive. - Ido not intend to return. 
There's no hope of arriving. I have no intention of returning. 
- She prefers to live alone. 
I understand her preference for living alone. 
Unfortunately there is no easy way to decide which structures are possible 
after a particular noun. It is best to check in a good dictionary. 


nouns related to adjectives: You were a fool to agree 


We can also use infinitives after some nouns which are related to adjectives, or 
which have an adjectival sense. 

You were a fool to agree. (2 You were foolish to agree.) 

What a nuisance to have to go! (= How annoying to have to go!) 

It's a pleasure to see you again. (= It's pleasant to see you again.) 


purpose: a key to open the door 


An infinitive can be used after a noun, or an indefinite pronoun like something, 
to explain the purpose of a particular thing: what it does, or what somebody 
does with it. The noun or pronoun can be the subject of the infinitive. 

Have you got a key to open this door? (The key will open the door.) 

It was a war to end all wars. 

I'd like something to stop my toothache. 
The noun or pronoun can also be the object of the infinitive. 

I need some more books to read. (1 will read the books.) 

Is there any milk to put on the cornflakes? 

Did you tell her which bus to take? Is there anything to drink? 
If the noun or pronoun is the object of the infinitive, we do not add an object 
pronoun after the infinitive. 

I gave her a paper to read. (NOT ... 22) 

He needs a place to live in. (Not ... tve-in-tt: 
Some/any/nowhere can also be followed by infinitives. 

The kids want somewhere to practise their music. 


) 


enough, too much etc 


Quantifiers like enough, too muchi manyi little/few, plenty etc are often 
followed by noun + infinitive. 

There was enough light to see what I was doing. 

There's too much snow (for us) to be able to drive. 

We've got plenty of time to see the British Museum. 
Enough is often dropped before room and time. 

There's hardly (enough) room to breathe in here. 

Do you think we'll have (enough) time to do some shopping? > 
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infinitive with preposition: a friend to play with 


A noun can be followed by infinitive + preposition. 
Mary needs a friend to play with. 
He's looking for a flat to live in. 
In a very formal style, another structure is possible: noun + preposition + 
whomi which + infinitive. 
Mary needs a friend with whom to play. 
He's looking for a place in which to live. 
This is not possible when there is no preposition. One cannot say, for example, 


T-need-a-bookAwhieh-te-read. 


the life to come etc 


In expressions like the life to come (- life after death), the world to come, his 
wife to be (= his future wife), the infinitive has a future meaning, and is similar 
to a relative clause with be (= the life/world that is to come, etc.) 


For infinitives used to talk about people's purposes, see 289. 

For passive infinitives (e.g. There's work to be done.), see 287. 

For for + object + infinitive (e.g. Is there any need for us to stay?), see 291.5. 

For infinitives after first, next, last or superlative + noun (e.g. the first woman to climb Everest), 
see 284.3. 

For more about structures with prepositions at the end, see 452. 


infinitives (8): who to ... , what to ... etc 


indirect questions: Tell us what to do 


In indirect speech (see 277.2), we can use an infinitive after the question words 
who, what, where etc (but not usually why). This structure expresses ideas 
such as obligation and possibility. 

I wonder who to invite. (= ... who I should invite.) 

Tell us what to do. 

Can you show me how to get to the station? (= ... how I can get to the 

station?) 
I don't know where to put the car. Tell me when to pay. 
I can't decide whether to answer her letter. 


(BUT NOT f-cearrt-understand-why-to-do-it.) 
direct questions: What shall we do? 


We do not usually begin a direct question with How to ...?, What to ...? etc. 
After question words, we often use shall and should. 

How shall I tell her? (Not How-te-tell-her?) 

What shall we do? (Nor What+te-de?) 


Who should I pay? (Not Whe-te-pay?) 
titles 


How to ..., What to ... etc are often found as titles for instructions, 
information leaflets, books etc. (Note: these are not questions.) 
HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR PRONUNCIATION 
WHAT TO DO IF FIRE BREAKS OUT 


For questions beginning Why (not) + infinitive, see 628. 
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infinitives (9): active and passive infinitive with 
similar meaning 


obligation 


We can use noun + infinitive to talk about obligation - things that people have 
to do. Active and passive infinitives are often both possible. 

There's a lot of work to do / to be done. 

There are six letters to post / to be posted. 

Give me the names of the people to contact / to be contacted. 

The people to interview / to be interviewed are in the next room. 
We prefer active infinitives if we are thinking more about the person who will 
do the action. 

I've got work to do. (Not Pve-gotawerk-to-be-done.) 

They've sent Jane a form to fill in. 
We use passive infinitives if we are thinking more about the action, or the 
person/thing that the action is done to. 

The carpets to be cleaned are in the garage. (NOT The-earpets-to-elean-. . .) 

His desk is covered with forms to be filled in. 
After be, we normally use passive infinitives in these cases. 

These sheets are to be washed. (Not These-sheets-are-to-wash.) 

This form is to be filled in in ink. (Not This-form-is-to-fii-in-. .. 

The cleaning is to be finished by midday. (Nor . . .-is-to-finish-. . : 


to be seen/found/congratulated etc 


Note the expressions anywhere! nowhere to be seen! found. 

He wasn't anywhere to be seen. (NOT... anytwhere-te-see.) 

Susan was nowhere to be found. (NOT ...-nothere-to-find:) 
We also use passive infinitives to express value judgements with verbs like 
congratulate, encourage, avoid. 

You are to be congratulated. (NoT . . .-to-eongratulate.) 

This behaviour is to be encouraged. 
But note the common expression to blame, meaning 'responsible' (for some 
unfortunate event). 

Nobody was to blame for the accident. 


nothing to do and nothing to be done etc 


Note the difference between nothing to do and nothing to be done. 
I'm bored — there's nothing to do. (= There are no entertainments.) 
There's nothing to be done — we'll have to buy a new one. 

(= There's no way of putting it right.) 


For structures like She's easy to amuse, see 284.4. 
For structures with take (e.g. The ferry took two hours to unload), see 576. 
For more about be + infinitive, see 91. 
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infinitives (10): I'm glad to have left 


perfect or past meaning 


Perfect infinitives (to have gone, to have left etc) can have the same kind of 
meaning as perfect or past tenses. 
I'm glad to have left school. (= I’m glad that I have left . . .) 
She was sorry to have missed Bill. (= ... that she had missed Bill.) 
We hope to have finished the job by next Saturday. (= ... that we will have 
finished .. .) 
You seem to have annoyed Anne yesterday. (= It seems that you annoyed 
Anne yesterday.) 


perfect infinitive for 'unreal' past 


After some verbs (e.g. mean, be, would like), perfect infinitives can refer to 
‘unreal’ past situations that are the opposite of what really happened. 

I meant to have telephoned, but I forgot. (or I meant to telephone . . .) 

He was to have been the new ambassador, but he fell ill. 

I wish I'd been there — I would like to have seen Harry's face when Nan 

walked in. 

With would like, would prefer and one or two other verbs, a double perfect 
infinitive is sometimes used in informal speech; the extra perfect infinitive 
does not change the meaning. 

I would have liked to have seen Harry's face. 


modals: He could have killed himself 


After the modal verbs could, might, ought, should, would and needn't, we often 
use perfect infinitives to refer to unreal situations. 
Did you see him fall? He could have killed himself. 
(He did not kill himself.) 
You should have written — I was getting worried. 
(The person did not write.) 
I would have gone to university if my parents had had more money. 
(The speaker did not go to university.) 
She needn't have sent me flowers. 
(She did send flowers.) 
Modal verbs with perfect infinitives can also refer to situations that are not 
unreal, but uncertain. 
She could/should/ought to/may/will/must have arrived by now. 


For more details, see the entries for the different modal verbs. 


infinitives (11): purpose 


I sat down to rest 


We often use an infinitive to talk about a person's purpose - why he or she 
does something. 


I sat down to rest. (Not I-sat-down-for-resting / for-to-rest.) 


He went abroad to forget. 
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I'm going to Austria to learn German. 
To switch on, press red button. 


in order to; so as to 


We can also use in order to ... (more formal) or so as to .... 
He got up early in order to have time to pack . 
I watched him in order to know more about him. 
I moved to a new flat so as to be near my work. 
In order to | so as to are normal before negative infinitives. 
I'm going to leave now, so as not to be late. (Not Frn-going-to-leave-now, not 
to-be-late.) 
A for-structure (see 291) can be used to talk about a purpose that involves 
action by somebody else. 
I left the door unlocked for Harriet to get in. 


infinitives (12): subject, complement or object 


subject: To practise is important / It's important to practise 


In older English, an infinitive clause could easily be the subject of a sentence. 

To practise regularly is important. 

To wait for people who were late made him angry. 
In modern English, this is unusual in an informal style. We more often use it as 
a preparatory subject and put the infinitive clause later (see 446). 

It's important to practise regularly. 

It made him angry to wait for people who were late. 
We can also use an -ing structure at the beginning of a sentence as the subject, 
instead of an infinitive clause (see 295). 

Selling insurance is a pretty boring job. 

(More natural than To sell insurance . . .) 


complement: Your task is to get across the river 


An infinitive clause can be used after be as a subject complement. 
Your task is to get across the river without being seen. 
My ambition was to retire at thirty. 
Sentences like these can also be constructed with preparatory it (see 446). 
It is your task to get across the river without being seen. 
It was my ambition to retire at thirty. 


object: / like to read the paper at breakfast 


Many verbs can have an infinitive clause as their object (see 283). Compare: 
- I like cornflakes for breakfast. (noun object) 

I like to read the paper at breakfast. (infinitive clause as object) 
— She wants some exercise. 

She wants to dance. 


For structures like He made it difficult to refuse, see 447. 
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infinitives (13): for ... to ... 


infinitive with its own subject 


The structure for + noun/pronoun + infinitive is very common in English. 
It is used when an infinitive needs its own subject. Compare: 
- Ann will be happy to help you. (Ann will help.) 
Ann will be happy for the children to help you. (The children will help.) 
— My idea was to learn Russian. 
My idea was for her to learn Russian. 
— To ask Joe would be a big mistake. 
For you to ask Joe would be a big mistake. (Nor You-to-ask Joe-would-be-. . 
Note that the subject of the infinitive is the object of the preposition for. otic 
forms of pronouns are used. 


Ann will be happy for them to help you. (NoT .. .-for-they-to-help-you:) 


use 


The structure is often used when we are referring to possibility, necessity or 
frequency, when we are expressing wishes, suggestions or plans for the future, 
and when we are giving personal reactions to situations. Like other infinitive 
structures, it is used especially after adjectives, nouns and verbs; it can also act 
as the subject of a clause. It often has the same meaning as a that-clause. 
Compare: 

It’s important for the meeting to start on time. 

It’s important that the meeting should start on time. 


after adjectives: anxious for us to see... 


The structure for + object + infinitive can be used after certain adjectives 
which express wishes and other personal feelings about the importance or 
value of future events (e.g. anxious, eager, delighted, willing, reluctant). 


adjective + for + object + infinitive 
She’s anxious for us to see her work. 


I'm eager for the party to be a success. 
Robert says he'd be delighted for Mary to come and stay. 


It's impossible for ... to... 


For-structures with preparatory it (see 446) are common with many adjectives 
expressing possibility, necessity, importance, urgency, frequency and value 
judgements. 
(...) it (...) + adjective + for + object + infinitive 

It's impossible for the job to be finished in time. 

Would it be easy for you to phone me tomorrow? 

It's important for the meeting to start at eight. 

It seems unnecessary for him to start work this week. 

I consider it essential for the school to be properly heated. 

Is it usual for foxes to come so close to the town? 

I thought it strange for her to be out so late. 

It’s not good for the oil tank to be so close to the house. 
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Other common adjectives that are used in this way include vital, necessary, 
pointless, unimportant, common, normal, unusual, rare, right, wrong. Note 
that likely and probable are not used like this. 
She's likely to arrive this evening. (NoT 1t's-likely-for-her-to-arrive-this 
evening.) 
It's probable that she'll be in a bad temper. or She'll probably be . . . (Not ##°8 
probable-for-her-to-be-. . .) 


after nouns: /t's a good idea for us to ... 


The structure can also be used after nouns in expressions with meanings 
similar to the adjectives listed above. Examples are: time, a good/bad idea, 
plan, aim, need, request, mistake, shame. 

It's time for everybody to go to bed. 

It's a good idea for us to travel in separate cars. 

There's a plan for Jack to spend a year in Japan. 

Our aim is for students to learn as quickly as possible. 

It was a big mistake for them not to keep John as manager. 

It was a real shame for them not to win after all their work. 


something for me to do 


Something, anything, nothing and similar words are often followed by 
for + object + infinitive. 

Have you got something for me to do? 

There's nothing for the cats to eat. 

Is there anybody for Louise to play with in the village? 

1 must find somewhere for him to practise the piano. 


after verbs: ask for ... to... 


For-structures are not normally used as objects after verbs. 

I need you to help me. (Not 
However, verbs which are normally followed by for (e.g. ask, hope, wait, look, 
pay, arrange) can often be used with for + object + infinitive. 

Anne asked for the designs to be ready by Friday. 

I can't wait for them to finish talking. 

Can you arrange for the gold to be delivered on Monday? (not .. .-for-the 

: : ) 


A few other verbs can be used like this, e.g. suit and take (time. 

When will it suit you for us to call? 

It took twenty minutes for the smoke to clear. 
In informal American English, like, hate, mean, intend and some other verbs 
with similar meanings can be used with a for-structure. This is not usually 
possible in British English. 

I would like for you to stay as long as you want. 

She hates for people to feel sad. 

Did you mean for John to mail those letters? > 
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8 after too and enough 


A for-structure is often used after too and enough. 
This is much too heavy for you to lift. 
There are too many people here for me to talk to all of them. 
Do you think it's warm enough for the snow to melt? 
I explained enough for her to understand what was happening. 


9 as subject 


The for-structure can be the subject of a clause. 

For us to fail now would be a disaster. 

For her to lose the election would make me very happy. 
However, it is more common for a structure with preparatory it to be used 
(see paragraph 4 above). 

It would make me very happy for her to lose the election. 


10 for there to be 


The infinitive of there is (there to be) can be used after for. 
I'm anxious for there to be plenty of time for discussion. 
It's important for there to be a fire escape at the back of the building. 


11 that-clauses 


Instead of for + object + infinitive, a that-clause with should or a subjunctive 
(see 567) is often possible, especially when we want to express wishes, 
recommendations, suggestions and plans for the future. A that-clause is 
usually more formal than a for-structure. 

It is important that there should be a fire escape. 

I'm anxious that the party should be a success. 

His idea is that we should travel in separate cars. 

It is essential that the meeting start at eight. 


For sentences like He made it difficult for us to refuse, see 447. 


292 infinitives (14): other uses 


1 I came home to find... 


Infinitive clauses can be used to say what somebody found out or learnt at the 
end of a journey or task. 

I arrived home to find that the house had been burgled. 
The idea of surprise or disappointment can be emphasised by using only. 

At last we got to Amy's place, only to discover that she was away. 

He spent four years studying, only to learn that there were no jobs. 


2 To hear her talk, you'd think ... 


The infinitives of see and hear can be used to explain the reason for a false 
impression. The infinitive structure is usually followed by you'd think or a 
similar expression. 

To see them, you'd think they were married. But they only met yesterday. 

To see him walk down the street, you'd never know he was blind. 

To hear her talk, you'd think she was made of money. 
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-ing forms (1): introduction 


'participles and 'gerunds' 


We can use -ing forms (e.g. smoking, walking) not only as verbs, but also like 
adjectives or nouns. Compare: 

You're smoking too much these days. (verb: part of present progressive) 

There was a smoking cigarette end in the ashtray. (adjective describing 

cigarette end) 

Smoking is bad for you. (noun: subject of sentence) 
When -ing forms are used as verbs or adjectives, they are often called 'present 
participles'. (This is not a very suitable name, because these forms can refer to 
the past, present or future.) When they are used more like nouns, they are 
often called ‘gerunds’. 
In Practical English Usage the expression '-ing form' is used except when there 
is a good reason to use one of the other terms. Noun-like uses of -ing forms 
(‘gerunds’) are discussed in the following entries. For their use to make 
progressive verb forms, see 470 and the entries on the present progressive, past 
progressive etc. Other ways of using -ing forms are discussed in 408-411 
(‘participles’), together with similar uses of ‘past participles’ (e.g. invited, 
broken). 


perfect, passive and negative -ing forms 


Note the structure of perfect, passive and negative -ing forms. 
Having slept for twelve hours, I felt marvellous. (perfect) 
She loves being looked at. (passive) 
Not knowing what to do, I went home. (negative) 
She's angry about not having been invited. (negative perfect passive) 


For spelling rules, see 560-562. 


-ing form or infinitive? 


-ing forms are often used in similar ways to infinitives. For instance, they can 
follow certain verbs, adjectives or nouns (see 296-297). Compare: 
— He agreed to wait. 

He suggested waiting. (Nor He-suggested-to-wait.) 
— She's ready to listen. 

She's good at listening. (NoT She's-good-to-isten.) 
— the need to talk 

the idea of talking (Not the-idea-to-talk) 
Unfortunately there is no easy way to decide which verbs, adjectives and 
nouns are followed by -ing forms, and which are followed by infinitives. It is 
best to check in a good dictionary. 
Expressions with -ing forms can also be used as subjects in sentences, or as 
complements after be. Infinitives are also possible in these cases, but they are 
much less common in informal English. Compare: 

Smoking cigarettes can kill you. (More natural than To smoke cigarettes can 


kill you.) 
My favourite activity is reading thrillers. (More natural than My favourite 
activity is to read thrillers.) > 
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‘participles’ and ‘gerunds’: an unclear difference 


The distinction between ‘participles’ and 'gerunds' is not always clear-cut, and 
it can sometimes be difficult to decide which term to use. For this reason, 
some grammarians prefer to avoid the terms ‘participle’ and ‘gerund’. For a 
detailed discussion of this point, see Section 17.54 of A Comprehensive 
Grammar of the English Language, by Quirk, Greenbaum, Leech and Svartvik 
(Longman 1985). 


-ing forms (2): a waiting room; a waiting train 


-ing forms can be used before nouns. This can happen both with noun-like 
-ing forms (‘gerunds’) and adjective-like -ing forms (‘participles’). The two 
structures do not have quite the same kind of meaning. Compare: 
- awaiting room (= a room for waiting. Waiting is a gerund, used rather like a 
noun. Compare a guest room.) 
a waiting train (= a train that is waiting. Waiting is a participle, used rather 
like an adjective. Compare an early train.) 
- a sleeping pill (sleeping is a gerund) 
a sleeping child (sleeping is a participle) 
- working conditions (gerund) 
working men and women (participle) 


-ing forms (3): subject, complement or object 


Smoking is bad for you 


An -ing form ('gerund") can be used, just like a noun, as the subject or 
complement of a verb. 

Smoking is bad for you. (subject) 

My favourite activity is reading. (complement) 
Infinitives (e.g. To smoke is bad for you) are possible in these cases, but are 
formal and uncommon. 
-ing forms can also be used as objects after certain verbs (see 296). 

I hate packing. (object) 


-ing form with its own object 


The -ing form subject, complement or object is used like a noun, but it is still a 
verb and can have its own object. 

Smoking cigarettes is bad for you. 

My favourite activity is reading thrillers. 

I hate packing suitcases. 


the opening of Parliament; my smoking 


We can often use determiners (for example the, my, this) with -ing forms. 
the opening of Parliament 
Does my smoking annoy you? I hate all this useless arguing. 
Possessive 's forms are also possible. 
John's going to sleep during the wedding was rather embarrassing. 
She was angry at Lina's trying to lie to her. 
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Subject pronouns are not possible. 

His shouting gets on my nerves. (BUT NOT He-shouting-. . . 
Note that possessives and pronouns are not used before pl forms if it is 
already clear who is being talked about. 

Thank you for waiting. (Not Thank-yot-for-your-waiting.) 
When an -ing form is used with an article, it cannot usually have a direct 
object. Instead, we can use an of-structure. 

the smoking of cigarettes (NOT the-smoking-eigarettes) 
No is often used with an -ing form to say that something is not allowed, or is 
impossible. This often happens in notices and after there is. 

NO SMOKING NO PARKING NO WAITING 

Sorry - there's no smoking in the waiting room. 

She's made up her mind; there's no arguing with her. 


object forms: Do you mind me smoking? 


In an informal style it is more common to use object forms (like me, John) 
instead of possessives (my, John's) with -ing forms, especially when these 
come after a verb or preposition. 

Do you mind me smoking? She was angry at Lina trying to lie to her. 
After some verbs (e.g. see, hear, watch, feel) possessives are not normally used 
with -ing forms. 

I saw him getting out of the car. {NoT I-saw-his-getting-. . .) 

It's nice being with you 
We can use it as a preparatory subject or object for an -ing form (see 446-447). 

It's nice being with you. 

I thought it pointless starting before eight o'clock. 

This is common with any/no good, any/no use and (not) worth (see 632). 

It's no good talking to him — he never listens. 

Is it any use expecting them to be on time? 

It's no use his/him apologising - I shall never forgive him. 

I didn't think it worth complaining about the meal. 


nouns and -ing forms 


When there is a noun which has a similar meaning to an -ing form, the noun is 
usually preferred. 
We're all excited about his arrival. (Not .. .-abott-his-arriving-) 


-ing forms (4): after verbs 


verbs that can be followed by -ing forms 


After some verbs we can use an -ing form (‘gerund’), but not normally an 
infinitive. 
I enjoy travelling. (not Fenjoy-te-travel.) 
He's finished mending the car. (Not He’s-finished-to-mend.. . .) 
She's given up smoking. (NOT . . .-given-up-to-smoke-) 
The doctor suggested taking a long holiday. (NOT Fhe-doector-suggested-(me) 
to-take-. . .) > 
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Some common verbs that are normally followed by -ing forms: 


admit dislike give up practise 

appreciate endure (can't) help put off 

avoid enjoy imagine resent 

burst out escape involve resist 
(crying/laughing) excuse keep (on) risk 

consider face leave off (can't) stand 

contemplate fancy mention suggest 

delay feel like mind understand 

deny finish miss 

detest forgive postpone 


Some verbs can be followed by both -ing forms and infinitives - see paragraph 
4 below. 

Unfortunately there is no easy way to decide which structures are possible 
after a particular verb. It is best to check in a good dictionary. 


verb + object + -ing form 


Some of the verbs listed above, and some others, can be followed by object + 
-ing form. 

I dislike people telling me what to think. 

I can't imagine him working in an office. 

Nobody can stop him doing what he wants to 

He spends all his time gardening. 

Did you see her talking to the postman? 
Stop (in an informal style) and prevent are often followed by object + from + 
-ing form. 

Try to stop/prevent them (from) finding out. 
Note that after many verbs we can use possessive + -ing form rather than 
object + -ing form, especially in a formal style. (See 295.3 for details.) 


-ing form with passive meaning 


After deserve, need and require, the -ing form has a passive sense. This 
structure is more common in British than American English. 
] don't think his article deserves reading. (2 ... deserves to be read.) 
Your hair needs cutting. (= ... needs to be cut.) 
In informal British English, want can also be used like this. 
The car wants servicing. (= ... needs to be serviced.) 


-ing form or infinitive 


After some verbs, either an -ing form or an infinitive can be used. These 
include: 


advise forbid hear prefer start 
allow forget intend propose stop 
can't bear go like regret 

begin go on love remember watch 
continue hate permit see 


In some cases there is a difference of meaning: see 299. 


For infinitives after verbs, see 282. 
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-ing forms (5): after nouns and adjectives 
the idea of getting old; tired of listening 


Some nouns and adjectives can be followed by -ing forms (‘gerunds’). A 
preposition is normally used to connect the noun/adjective to the -ing form. 
Nouns/adjectives that are followed by -ing forms cannot usually be followed 
by infinitives (see paragraph 3 for some exceptions). 

I hate the idea of getting old. (noT . . .-the-idea-to-get-old.) 

The thought of failing never entered his head. (Not The-thought-to-fail-. . . 

I'm tired of listening to this. (NoT Pm-tired-to-listen-. . .) 

She's very good at solving problems. (NoT .. -geed-te-solve-. . .) 
Unfortunately there is no easy way to decide which nouns and adjectives can 
be followed by -ing forms. It is best to check in a good dictionary. 


purpose: a machine for cutting 


For + -ing form can be used after a noun, or after an indefinite pronoun such 
as something or anything, to explain the purpose of an object or material - 
what it is for. 

A strimmer is a machine for cutting grass and weeds. 

Have you got any stuff for cleaning silver? 

I need something for killing flies. 
This structure is mostly used to talk in general about types of object and 
material. When we talk about somebody's purpose in using a particular object, 
we are more likely to use an infinitive (see 207.2). 

I must find something to kill that fly. 


-ing form or infinitive 

After a few nouns and adjectives, we can use either an -ing form or an 
infinitive. Normally there is little or no difference of meaning (see 299.13-16 
for some exceptions). 


We have a good chance of making / to make a profit. 
I'm proud of having won / to have won. 


For be used to . . .ing, see 605. 
For infinitives after nouns and adjectives, see 284-285. 


-ing forms (6): without breaking; before 
starting 


after all prepositions 


When we put a verb after a preposition, we normally use an -ing form 
(‘gerund’), not an infinitive. 
You can't make an omelette without breaking eggs. (NOT .. .-twitheut-te 
:) 


break-eggs: 
Always check the oil before starting the car. (NOT .. .-before-to-start-the-ear-) 
We got the job finished by working sixteen hours a day. 


He's talking about moving to the country. 
They painted the house instead of going on holiday. (NOT . . .-instead-to- 


ge-...) > 
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to as a preposition: / look forward to ...ing 


To is actually two different words. It can be an infinitive marker, used to show 
that the next word is an infinitive (e.g. to swim, to laugh). It can also be a 
preposition, followed for example by a noun (e.g. She's gone to the park, 1 look 
forward to Christmas). 
When to is a preposition, it can be followed by the -ing form of a verb, but not 
normally by the infinitive. Common expressions in which this happens are 
look forward to, object to, be used to, prefer (doing one thing to doing another), 
get round to, in addition to. 
In the following examples, note how the preposition to can be followed by 
either a noun or an -ing form. 
- | look forward to your next letter. 
I look forward to hearing from you. (NOT .. .-te-hear-from-yeu.) 
- Do you object to Sunday work? 
Do you object to working on Sundays? 
- I’m not used to London traffic. 
I'm not used to driving in London. 
— I prefer the seaside to the mountains. 
I prefer swimming to walking. 
— I'll get round to the washing up sooner or later. 
I'll get round to doing the washing up sooner or later. 
A few verbs and adjectives are used with to before nouns, but are followed by 
the infinitives of verbs. Examples are agree, consent, entitled, inclined, prone. 
She agreed to our plan. / She agreed to do what we wanted. 
He's inclined to anger. / He's inclined to lose his temper. 
Accustomed can be followed by to + -ing form or an infinitive (see 299.11). 


object + infinitive after for: for her to arrive 


Note that some verbs are followed by for + object + infinitive. An -ing form is 
not usually possible in these cases. 

We're still waiting for her to arrive. (Nort . . .-waiting-for-her-arriving-) 

Can you arrange for us to get tickets? (NOT .. .-for-our-getting-tickets?) 


For the difference between used to + infinitive and be used to + -ing form, see 604-5. 
For -ing forms after conjunctions (e.g. When planning a holiday . . .), see 411.6. 
For time clauses with on + -ing form, see 411.6. 


-ing forms (7): 
remember, go on etc + -ing or infinitive 


Some verbs and adjectives can be followed by either -ing forms (‘gerunds’) 
or infinitives. 

I started playing / to play the violin when I was 10. 

She was proud of having won / to have won. 
With some of these verbs and adjectives, there is a difference of meaning. 
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remember and forget 


Remember!forget + -ing form looks back at the past - at things that one did. 
Forget ...ing is used mostly in the phrase I'll never forget .. .ing, and 
expressions with similar meanings. 

I still remember buying my first bicycle. 

I'll never forget meeting the Queen. 
Remember! forget + infinitive looks forward in time - at things that one still 
has or still had to do at the moment of remembering or forgetting. 

You must remember to fetch Mr Lewis from the station tomorrow. 

I forgot to buy the soap. 


go on 


Go on + -ing form means ‘continue’. 
She went on talking about her illness until we all went to sleep. 
Go on + infinitive refers to a change of activity. 
She stopped talking about that and went on to describe her other problems. 


regret 


Regret + -ing form looks back at the past ~- at something that one is sorry that 
one did. 

I regret leaving school at 14 — it was a big mistake. 
Regret + infinitive is used mostly in announcements of bad news. 

We regret to inform passengers that the 14.50 train is one hour late. 

We regret to say that we are unable to help you. 


advise, allow, permit and forbid 


In active clauses after these verbs, we use an -ing form if there is no object. If 
there is an object we use an infinitive. Compare: 
~ I wouldn't advise taking the car — there's nowhere to park. 
I wouldn't advise you to take the car ... 
- We don't allow/permit smoking in the lecture room. 
We don't allow/permit people to smoke in the lecture room. 
- The headmistress has forbidden singing in the corridors. 
The headmistress has forbidden children to sing... 
Note the corresponding passive structures. 
— Smoking is not allowed/permitted in the lecture room. 
People are not allowed/permitted to smoke in the lecture room. 
— Singing is forbidden. — Early booking is advised. 
Children are forbidden to sing. Passengers are advised to book early. 


see, watch and hear 


After these verbs, the difference between object + -ing form and object + 
infinitive is like the difference between progressive and simple tenses. With 
-ing forms the verbs suggest that one pays attention to events or actions that 
are already going on; infinitives usually refer to complete events/actions which 
are seen/heard from beginning to end. (Note that these verbs are followed by 
the infinitive without to.) Compare: > 
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— I looked out of the window and saw Mary crossing the road. 
I saw Mary cross the road and disappear into the post office. 
— As I passed his house I heard him practising the piano. 
I once heard Brendel play ail the Beethoven concertos. 


For more details, see 242. 


try 
To talk about making an experiment - doing something to see what will 
happen - we use try + -ing. 

I tried sending her flowers, writing her letters, giving her presents, but she 

still wouldn't speak to me. 

To talk about making an effort to do something difficult, we can use either 
try + infinitive or try + -ing. 

I tried to change the wheel, but my hands were too cold. 

(or I tried changing the wheel . . .) 


mean 


Mean in the sense of ‘involve’, ‘have as a result’ (see 348) can be followed by an 
-ing form. 

If you want to pass the exam it will mean studying hard. 
In the sense of ‘intend’, mean is followed by an infinitive. 

I don't think she means to get married for the moment. 


learn and teach 


These verbs (and others with similar meanings) are followed by -ing forms 
mostly when we are referring to lessons or subjects of study. 
She goes to college twice a week to learn typing. 
Mr Garland teaches skiing in the winter. 
Infinitives are preferred when we talk about the result of the study - about 
successfully learning a skill. 
She learnt to read German at school, but she learnt to speak it in Germany. 
I taught myself to type. 


like, love, hate and prefer 


After these four verbs, both infinitives and -ing forms can often be used 
without a great difference of meaning. 

I hate working / to work at weekends. 

I don't get up on Sundays. I prefer staying / to stay in bed. 

Like + infinitive is used to talk about choices and habits. Compare: 

I like climbing / to climb mountains (= 1 enjoy climbing.) 

When I pour tea I like to put the milk in first. (= I choose to; it's my habit.) 
After would like, would prefer, would hate and would love, infinitives are most 
often used. 

I'd like to tell you something. (NOT Pd-ike-telling-yott-something.) 

Can I give you a lift? ~No thanks, I'd prefer to walk. (noT . . .-P'd-prefer 
walking: 

Compare: 
Do you like dancing? (= Do you enjoy dancing?) 
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Would you like to dance? (- Do you want to dance now?) 


For more about like, see 325. 
For details of structures with prefer, see 444. 


begin and start 


Begin and start can be followed by infinitives or -ing forms. Usually there is no 
important difference. 

She began playing / to play the guitar when she was six. 

He started talking / to talk about golf, but everybody went out of the room. 
After progressive forms of begin and start, infinitives are preferred. 

I'm beginning to learn karate. (Nor Pm-beginning-dearning-karate.) 
Infinitives are also preferred with understand, realise and know. 

I slowly began to understand how she felt. (NOT . . -began-understanding.. . .) 

He started to realise that if you wanted to eat you had to work. 


(NOT . . .-started-realising-. . .) 


attempt, intend, continue, can't bear, be accustomed to, be 
committed to 


After these words and expressions we can generally use either an -ing form or 
an infinitive without much difference of meaning. 
I intend telling / to tell her what I think. 
I'm not accustomed to giving/give personal information about myself to 
strangers. 


For details of structures with to + -ing, see 298.2. 


-ing form or infinitive of purpose: stop 


Some verbs that are followed by -ing forms can also be followed by an 
infinitive of purpose (see 289). A common example is stop. 


I stopped running. (NOT . . .-T-stepped-to-run:-) 


I stopped to rest. (= ... in order to rest.) 


afraid 


To talk about fear of things that happen accidentally, we prefer 
afraid of + -ing. 
I don’t like to drive fast because I'm afraid of crashing. 
Why are you so quiet? ^. I'm afraid of waking the children. 
In other cases we can use afraid of + -ing or afraid + infinitive with no 
difference of meaning. 
I'm not afraid of telling / to tell her the truth. 


sorry 


Sorry forlabout + -ing is used to refer to past things that one regrets. 
(That-clauses are also very common in an informal style.) 
I'm sorry for/about losing my temper this morning. 
(or Im sorry that I lost my temper.) 
Sorry + perfect infinitive (more formal) can be used with the same meaning. 
I'm sorry to have woken you up. (or I'm sorry that I woke you up.) > 
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Sorry + infinitive is used to apologise for current situations — things that one is 
doing or going to do, or that one has just done. 
Sorry to disturb you — could I speak to you for a moment? 
m sorry to tell you that you failed the exam. 
Sorry to keep you waiting — we can start now. 


certain and sure 


Certain/sure of + -ing are used to refer to the feelings of the person one is 
talking about. 
Before the game she felt certain of winning, but after a few minutes she 
realised it wasn't going to be so easy. 
You seem very sure of passing the exam. I hope you're right. 
Certain/sure + infinitive refer to the speaker's or writer's own feelings. 
The repairs are certain to cost more than you think. (NoT The-repairs-are 


Kroftova's sure to win — the other girl hasn't got a chance. 
Note that He is sure to succeed means ‘I am sure that he will succeed’. 


interested 


To talk about reactions to things one learns, interested + infinitive is 
commonly used. 
I was interested to read in the paper that scientists have found out how to 
talk to whales. 
I'm interested to see that Alice and Jake are going out together. 
I shall be interested to see how long it lasts. 
To talk about a wish to find out something, both interested + -ing and 
interested + infinitive are common. 
I'm interested in finding out / to find out what she did with all that money. 
Aren't you interested in knowing / to know whether I'm pregnant? 
To talk about a wish to do something, we use interested with an -ing form. 
I'm interested in working in Switzerland. Do you know anybody who could 
help me? (Not Frm-interested-towork-in-Switzerland-. . .) 


-ing forms (8): participles; progressive verbs 
a crying baby 


We can use -ing forms as adjectives before nouns. 

I was woken by a crying baby. 

There is growing anger at the government's policies. 
When -ing forms are used like this, they are called ‘present participles’. Their 
use is explained in 408-410. 


not knowing what to do ... 


Participles can be used in another way. They can combine with other words 
into 'participle clauses'. 

Not knowing what to do, I telephoned the police. 

Who's the girl dancing with your brother? 


For details of participle clauses, see 411. 
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progressive verbs 


Present participles are also used to make progressive verb forms. 
It's raining. (present progressive) 
She arrived just when I was leaving. (past progressive) 


For details of progressive forms, see 470 and the separate entries on the present progressive, past 
progressive etc. 


instead of 


preposition: instead of 


Instead is not used alone as a preposition; we use the two words instead of. 
I'll have tea instead of coffee, please. (Nor . . .-instead-coffee-. . .) 
Can you work with Sally instead of me today, please? 

Instead of is not usually followed by an infinitive. 


I stayed in bed all day instead of going to work. (Nor . . .-irtstead-of (to)-go-to 
work.) 


instead of and without 


Instead suggests that one person, thing or action replaces another. Without 
suggests that one person, thing etc is not together with another. Compare: 
- Ruth was invited to the reception, but she was ill, so Lou went instead of her. 
(Lou replaced Ruth.) (NoT .. .-Eotewentawithout-her-) 
Max and Jake were invited, but Max was ill, so Jake went without him. 
(Normally they would have gone together.) 
— She often goes swimming instead of going to school. Owing replaces 
school.) (NoT 5e-s "m ? 3 6 
She often goes swimming without telling her mother. (Swimming and telling 


her mother should go together.) (Not She-often-goes-swimming-instead-of 
telling-her-mother.) 


adverb: instead 


Instead (without of) is an adverb. It usually begins or ends a clause. 
She didn't go to Greece after all. Instead, she went to America. 
Don't marry Phil. Marry me instead. 


inversion (1): auxiliary verb before subiect 


We put an auxiliary verb (and non-auxiliary have and be) directly before the 
subject of a clause in severa] different structures. 


questions 
Have your father and mother arrived? (NoT Have-arrived-your-father-and 
mother?) 


Where is the concert taking place? (Not Where-is-taking-place-the-eoncert?) 
Where-the-concert-is-taking-place?) 


(NOT 
Spoken questions do not always have this word order (see 481). 
You're coming tomorrow? 
Indirect questions do not usually have this order (see 276). 
I wondered what time the film was starting. (NoT . . -whattimewwasthefitm 
starting.) > 
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However, in formal writing inversion is sometimes used with be in indirect 
questions after how, especially when the subject is long. 
I wondered how reliable was the information I had been given. 


For more information about questions, see 480—486. 


exclamations 
Exclamations (see 195) often have the form of negative questions (see 368). 
Isn't it cold? Hasn't she got lovely eyes? 


In spoken American English, exclamations often have the same form as 
ordinary (non-negative) questions. 

Have you got a surprise coming! Was I mad! 
In a rather old-fashioned literary style, inversion is sometimes found in 
exclamations after how and what. 

How beautiful are the flowers! What a peaceful place is Skegness! 


with may 


May can come before the subject in wishes. 
May all your wishes come true! May he rot in hell! 


after so, neither, nor 


In ‘short answers’ and similar structures, these words are followed by auxiliary 
verb + subject. 

I'm hungry. ~ So am I. 

I don't like opera. ~ Neither/Nor do I. 


For more details of these structures, see 541 and 374. 


after as, than and so 


Inversion sometimes happens after as, than and so in a literary style. 
She was very religious, as were most of her friends. 
City dwellers have a higher death rate than do country people. 
So ridiculous did she look that everybody burst out laughing. 


conditional clauses 


In formal and literary conditional clauses, an auxiliary verb can be put before 
the subject instead of using if (see 261.5). 

Were she my daughter ... (= If she were my daughter .. .) 

Had I realised what you intended ... (= If I had realised .. .) 
Negatives are not contracted in this case. 

Had we not spent all our money already, ... (Not Hadr't-we-spent-. . .) 


after negative and restrictive expressions 


If a negative adverb or adverbial expression is put at the beginning of a clause 
for emphasis, it is usually followed by auxiliary verb + subject. These 
structures are mostly rather formal. 

Under no circumstances can we cash cheques. 

At no time was the President aware of what was happening. 

Not until much later did she learn who her real father was. 
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The same structure is possible after a complete clause beginning not until... 
Not until he received her letter did he fully understand her feelings. 
Inversion is also used after restrictive words like hardly (in BrE), seldom, rarely, 
little and never, and after only * time expression. This is formal or literary. 
Hardly had I arrived when trouble started. (BrE) 
Seldom have I seen such a remarkable creature. 
Little did he realise the danger he faced. 
Never ... was so much owed by so many to so few. (Churchill) 
Only then did I understand what she meant. 
Only after her death was I able to appreciate her. 
Not only did we lose our money, but we were nearly killed. 
Not a single word did he say. 
Inversion is not used after not far... and not long... 


Not far from here you can see foxes. (Nor Not-far-from-here-ecan-you-. . .) 
Not long after that she got married. 


inversion (2): whole verb before subject 


after adverbial expressions of place 


When an adverbial expression of place or direction comes at the beginning of a 
clause, intransitive verbs are often put before their subjects. This happens 
especially when a new indefinite subject is being introduced. The structure is 
most common in literary and descriptive writing. 

Under a tree was lying one of the biggest men I had ever seen. 

On the grass sat an enormous frog. 

Directly in front of them stood a great castle. 

Along the road came a strange procession. 
This structure is often used in speech with here, there and other short adverbs 
and adverb particles. 

Here comes Freddy! (Nor Here-Freddy-comes.) 

There goes your brother. 

I stopped the car, and up walked a policeman. 

The door opened and out came Angela's boyfriend. 
If the subject is a pronoun, it goes before the verb. 

Here she comes. (not Here-comes-she) Off we go! 


reporting 
In story-telling, the subject often comes after reporting verbs like said, asked, 
suggested etc when these follow direct speech. 
‘What do you mean?’ asked Henry. (or... Henry asked.) 
‘I love you,’ whispered Jan. 
If the subject is a pronoun, it usually comes before the verb. 
‘What do you mean?’ he asked. 
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common irregular verbs 


This is a list of the more common irregular verbs. Students should check that 
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they know all of them. For a complete list, see a good dictionary. 


Infinitive 
arise 
awake 


be 

bear 
beat 
become 
begin 
bend 
bet 
bind 
bite 
bleed 
blow 
break 
bring 
broadcast 
build 
burn 
burst 
buy 


catch 
choose 


Simple past 
arose 
awoke 


was, were 
bore 

beat 
became 
began 
bent 

bet, betted 
bound 

bit 

bled 

blew 
broke 
brought 
broadcast 
built 
burnt/burned 
burst 
bought 


caught 
chose 
came 
cost 
cut 


dealt /delt/ 

dug 

did 

drew 

dreamt /dremt/ 
dreamed /dri:md/ 
drank 

drove 


ate /et/ 


fell 
fed 
felt 
fought 
found 
flew 


Past participle 
arisen 
awoken 


been 
born(e) 
beaten 
become 
begun 
bent 

bet, betted 
bound 
bitten 

bled 
blown 
broken 
brought 
broadcast 
built 
burnt/burned 
burst 
bought 


caught 
chosen 
come 
cost 
cut 


deait /delt/ 

dug 

done 

drawn 

dreamt /dremt/ 
dreamed /dri:md/ 
drunk 

driven 

eaten /'i:ton/ 


fallen 
fed 
felt 
fought 
found 
flown 
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forbid 
forget 
forgive 
freeze 
get 
give 
go 
grow 
hang 
have 
hear 
hide 
hit 
hold 
hurt 


keep 
kneel 
know 


lay 
lead 
lean 


quit 
read /ri:d/ 
ride 
ring 
rise 
run 


say 
see 
sell 
send 
set 


Simple past 
forbade 
forgot 
forgave 
froze 


got 

gave 
went 
grew 


hung 

had 

heard /ha:d/ 
hid 

hit 

held 

hurt 


kept 

knelt 

knew 

laid 

led 
leant/leaned 
learnt/learned 
left 

lent 

let 

lay 
lit/lighted 
lost 


made 

meant /ment/ 
met 

paid 

put 
quit/quitted 


read /red/ 
rode 

rang 

rose 

ran 


said /sed/ 
Saw 

sold 

sent 

set 
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Past participle 
forbidden 
forgotten 
forgiven 
frozen 


got 
given 
gone/been 
grown 


hung 
had 
heard/ha:d/ 


led 
leant/leaned 
learnt/learned 


lit/lighted 
lost 


made 

meant /ment/ 
met 

paid 

put 
quit/quitted 


read /red/ 
ridden 
rung 

risen 

run 

said /sed/ 
seen 

sold 

sent 

set 


tear 
tell 
think 
throw 


understand 


wind /wamd/ 
write 


Simple past 
shook 

shone /Jon/ 
shot 

showed 
shrank/shrunk 
shut 

sang 

sank 

sat 

slept 

slid 
smelt/smelled 
spoke 

sped 
spelt/spelled 
spent 
spilt/spilled 
Span/spun 
spat 

split 
spoilt/spoiled 
spread 

stood 

stole 

Stuck 

stung 

struck 

swore 

swept 
swung 
swam 


took 
taught 
tore 
told 
thought 
threw 


understood 


woke 

wore 

won 

wound /waund/ 
wrote 
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Past participle 
shaken 

shone /Son/ 
shot 


smelt/smelled 
spoken 

sped 
spelt/spelled 
spent 
spilt/spilled 
spun 

spat 

split 
spoilt/spoiled 
spread 

stood 

stolen 

stuck 

stung 

Struck 

sworn 

swept 

swung 

swum 


taken 
taught 
torn 
told 
thought 
thrown 


understood 


woken 

wom 

won 

wound /waund/ 
written 
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Infinitive 
fall 


feel 
fill 


find 
(= get back 


something lost) 


found 

(= start up an 
organisation or 
institution) 


flow 


(of a liquid = move) 


fly 


(= move in the air) 


lay 

(= put down flat) 
lie 

(= be down) 

lie 


(= say things that are 


not true) 


2 verbs that are easily confused 


Simple past 


fell 
felt 
filled 


found 


founded 


flowed 
flew 
laid 
lay 


lied 


For more details of these three verbs, see 316. 


leave 

live 

raise 

(= put up) 
rise 

(= go/get up) 
strike 

(= hit) 

stroke 


(= pass the hand 
gently over) 


wind /wamd/ 

(= turn, tighten a 
spring etc) 

wound /wumnd/ 


(= injure in a battle) 


left 
lived 


raised 


rose 


struck 


stroked 


wound /waund/ 


wounded 
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Past participle 


fallen 
felt 
filled 


found 


founded 


flowed 
flown 
laid 
lain 


lied 


left 
lived 


raised 


risen 


struck 


stroked 


wound /waond/ 


wounded 
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notes 


e Says is pronounced /sez/. 

e The old past participle drunken is used as an adjective in some expressions 
(e.g. a drunken argument, drunken driving), but these are not very common. 

e Prove (regular) has an irregular past participle proven which is sometimes 
used instead of proved, especially as an adjective (e.g. a proven liar). 

e Speed can also have regular forms, especially in the expression speeded up. 

e Sung and sunk are sometimes used instead of sang and sank. 

e Burn, dream, lean, learn, smell, spell, spill and spoil are all regular in 

American English. In British English, irregular past tenses and participles 

with -f are also common. 

Dive is regular in British English, but can be irregular in American: 

dive — dived/dove ([douv]) — dived 

Fit and quit are usually irregular in American English. 

The American past participle of get is either got or gotten (see 233.7). 

Spit has both spit and spat as past tense and participle in American English. 

Note the standard AmE pronunciations of ate (/ert/) and shone (/ Joon/). 


its and it's 


These two words are often confused by native speakers of English as well as by 
foreign learners. 
Its is a possessive word (like my, your). 
Every country has its traditions. (NoT . . .-it's-traditions:) 
It's is the contracted form of it is or it has. 
It's raining again. (Not fts-raining-again.) 
Have you seen my camera? It’s disappeared. (NOT . . .-Hts-disappeared:) 


There is a similar difference between whose and who's - see 627. 
For more about contractions, see 143. 


it's time 


followed by infinitive 


It's time (or it is time) can be followed by an infinitive. 
It's time to buy a new car. 

To say who slrould do something, we use for + object + infinitive (see 291). 
It's time for her to go to bed. 


followed by past tense with present meaning 


It's time can also be followed by a subject with a past tense verb. The meaning 
is present. 

It's time she went to bed. It’s time you washed those trousers. 

I'm getting tired. It's time we went home. 
The expression It's high time ... is often used in this structure in British 
English, to say that something is urgent. 

It's high time you got a job. 


For other structures in which a past tense has a present or future meaning, see 426. 
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meanings 
Just has several meanings. 


a time 


Just often emphasises the idea of 'at this moment' or 'close to the present'. 
I'll be down in a minute — I'm just changing my shirt. (= right now) 
Alice has just phoned. (= a short time ago) 
Keith's still around. I saw him just last week. (= as recendy as) 
In expressions like just after, just before and just when, just suggests closeness 
to the time in question. 
I saw him just after lunch. (= ... very soon after lunch.) 


b 'only', 'scarcely' 


Just can mean 'only', 'nothing more than', 'scarcely'. 
Complete set of garden tools for just £15.99! 
I just want somebody to love me - that's all. 
We just caught the train. 
This meaning can be emphasised by only. 
There was only just enough light to read by. 
Can/Could I just ...? can make a request seem less demanding. 
Could I just use your phone for a moment? 


c ‘exactly’ 


Just often means 'exactly'. 
What's the time? ~ It's just four o'clock. 
Thanks. That's just what I wanted. 
She's just as bad-tempered as her father. 


d emphasiser 


Just can emphasise other words and expressions, with the sense of 'simply', 
'there's no other word for it’. 
You're just beautiful. I just love your dress. 


tenses 


When just means ‘a moment ago’, past and present perfect tenses are both 
possible in British English. A present perfect is preferred when we are giving 
news. Compare: 

Where's Eric? ~ He's just gone out. 

I've just had a brilliant idea. 

John just phoned. His wife's had a baby. (The news is the baby, not the 

phone call.) 

In American English a past tense is normal in all cases. 

Where's Eric? ~ He just went out. 

I just had a brilliant idea. » 
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3 just now 


308 


Just now can mean either 'at this moment' or 'a few moments ago'. Compare: 
She's not in just now. Can I take a message? 
I saw Phil just now. He wanted to talk to you. 

When just now means 'a few moments ago', two positions are possible: 


a in end-position, usually with a past tense. 
I telephoned Ann just now. 


b in mid-position (see 24) with the verb, with a present perfect or past tense. 
I've) just now realised what I need to do. 


kinds of English (1): 
standard English and dialects 


'A language is a dialect that has an army and a navy.' (Max Weinreich) 


‘Dialect: A language variety that has everything going for it, except the 
government, the schools, the middle class, the law and the armed forces.' 
(Tom McArthur) 


What is 'standard English'? 


After King Alfred's victory over the Vikings in 878, the government of Southem 
England came to be established in London, which later became the capital of 
the whole of Britain. Because of this, the English spoken in London and the 
East Midlands was gradually adopted as the 'official' variety of English. And as 
time went by, this dialect (and its later developments, profoundly influenced 
by Norman French), became the 'standard' language - the form of English 
generally accepted for use in government, the law, business, education and 
literature. Standard English, like all standard languages, is therefore largely the 
result of historical accident. If the Vikings, who held the north of England, had 
defeated Harold's army, the capital of modern Britain might well be York, and 
this book would be written in (and about) a very different kind of English. 


What is a dialect? 


Many people think that dialects are corrupted forms of a language, spoken by: 
ignorant people who make mistakes because they have not learnt correct 
grammar. This is not at all true (for more about correctness, see 309). A 
standard language is not linguistically 'better' than other dialects; it is simply 
the dialect that has been adopted for official purposes such as government and 
education. All English dialects have a long history, going back to the distinct 
forms of speech of the Germanic and Scandinavian invaders who came from 
various parts of northern Europe to occupy Britain during the Middle Ages. 
And each of these dialects has a grammar that is as rich and systematic as 
standard English, even though it may be very different. Some examples of 
English dialect forms: 


I bain't ready. {= I'm not ready.) 
He don't like it. I wants a rest. 
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Where's them papers what I give you? 

Can ye no help me? (- Can't you help me?) 

They're not believing it. 

She's after telling me. (= She's told me.) 

Are youse coming or not? (= Are you - plural - coming or not?) 
I ain't done nothing. (= I haven't done anything.) 


pronunciation: dialect and accent; 'received pronunciation' 


A dialect is not the same as a regional accent (though they often go together). 
Many British people speak standard English, but with the typical accent of 
their part of the country. Other British people, however, combine standard 
English with a non-regional standard pronunciation. This (the so-called 
‘received pronunciation’ or ‘RP’) is the pronunciation that has traditionally 
been used by a majority of British upper- and upper-middle-class people, 
though it has changed a good deal over the years. For a long time RP was 
considered more 'correct' than other accents, and its social dominance was 
reinforced by education and the media. This attitude is now changing, and 
there is less social prejudice in Britain than before against regional accents. 


showing accent in writing 


Writers may spell words in special ways to show a non-standard or 
conversational pronunciation - for example, apostrophes may be used in place 
of letters that are not pronounced. These spellings are common in cartoon 
strips. Some examples (mostly BrE): 

'e's gone ‘ome. (= He's gone home.) 

'elp yerself. (= Help yourself.) 

Yer gettin' old. (2 You're getting old.) 

If.1 get me ‘ands on yer... (= If I get my hands on you...) 

Where d'she put ‘em? (= Where did she put them?) 

C'mon, we're late. (= Come on...) 

C'n I ‘ave a glass o' water? (= Can I have a glass of water?) 

fish 'n' chips. (= fish and chips) 

Come wi’ me. (= Come with me.) 

I dunno. {= I don't know.) 

I gotta go. (= I've got to go.) 

It’s gonna rain. (= It’s going to rain.) 

I don’t wanna play. (= 1 don’t want to play.) 
Gotta, gonna and wanna are most common in AmE. 


other standard forms of English 


Standard British English is not, of course, the only standard form of English. 
American English also has a standard variety; this is different from standard 
British English in a number of ways (see 51). Other English-speaking countries, 
too, have their own standard versions of the language. Some of these are very 
close to British or American English; others (e.g. the developing Indian 
standard) are more clearly distinct. » 
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What kind of English should learners study? 


For most learners, the best model is one or other of the two main standard 
varieties: British or American English. Neither of these is 'better' than the 
other, and they are both used and understood worldwide. The differences are 
generally unimportant: for details, see 51. 


international English 


As English is used more and more as a language of international 
communication, it seems possible that a new form of international English 
may develop. This could be a 'super-standard', with characteristics of both 
British and American English. International English could turn out to be 
simpler in some ways than the modern standard varieties, without some of 
their less important grammatical complications. It will be interesting to see 
what happens. 


kinds of English (2): correctness 


When people say that somebody's language is ‘not correct’, they may mean 
several different things. 


slips and mistakes 


People sometimes make slips of the tongue when they are talking. 

He works in Wildlife Conversation — I mean Conservation. 
Somebody can use a word wrongly because he or she is unsure of its meaning, 
or confuses it with another word. 

You're being very authoritative. (meaning ‘authoritarian’) 
And many people have trouble with spelling and punctuation. 

The firm has doubled it's profits this year. (should be its profits) 
Foreign learners may also make mistakes with points of grammar that do not 
cause problems for native speakers. 

I could not understanding the lecture. (instead of J could not understand . . .) 


dialect forms 


Many people think that dialects are corrupt versions of the standard language, 
and that dialect forms are mistakes, made by ignorant people who have not 
learnt correct grammar. In fact, this is not at all true (see 308.2): dialects have 
their own systematic — but different - grammars. Teachers in British schools 
often tell children whose dialects have multiple negation, for example, that 
they are making mistakes if they say things like J ain't done nothing, because 
‘two negatives make a positive’ (so I ain't done nothing is supposed to mean ‘I 
have done something. This is not, of course, the case: in the child's dialect, 
the sentence means 'I haven't done anything'. And if 'two negatives make a 
positive’, then the teacher ought to be quite happy if the child says ‘I ain't 
done nothing to nobody’, since logically three negatives must make a negative! 
Dialect forms are not, therefore, incorrect in themselves. They are, however, 
out of place in styles where only the standard language is normally used. It 
would be inappropriate — in fact, incorrect - to use J wants, he don't or a 
double negative in a school essay, a job application, a newspaper article or 

a speech at a business conference. 
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3 divided usage 


Speakers of a standard language often differ about small points of usage. 
Where two different forms are common, people who use one form may claim 
that theirs is the only 'correct' usage, and that people who use the other form 
are making mistakes. Some examples from modern English: 


so-called ‘only correct form’ so-called ‘mistake’ 

John and I went to the cinema. John and me went to the cinema. 

They're different from us. They're different to us. 

fewer people less people 

Somebody's dropped his or her Somebody's dropped their keys. 
keys. 

I'm unemployed at present. I'm unemployed presently. 


In fact, all of the so-called 'mistakes' listed above have been normal in 
standard English for centuries, and are not wrong at all (though some of them 
are more informal than the so-called 'only correct forms', and would be out of 
place in a formal style). For details, see 429 (J and me), 155 (different), 320 
(less), 528 (their) and 467 (presently). 


4 prescriptive and descriptive rules 


If people say that /ess people or different to is wrong, they are following a 
prescriptive rule. Prescriptive rules are made by people who believe that they 
can improve a language, or protect it against change. A lot of prescriptive rules 
were made by eighteenth- and nineteenth-century British grammarians, often 
because they thought that English grammar should imitate Latin, which was 
considered a superior language. A typical example is the rule that 'split 
infinitives’ like to boldly go, where an adverb is put between to and the verb, 
are wrong (a Latin infinitive is a single word, so cannot be split). Many people 
still believe this, and try to avoid split infinitives, although the rule is 
unrealistic (see 280.7). A similar rule said that sentences should not end in 
prepositions (as in What are you waiting for? or I don't like being shouted at.). 
In fact, it is quite normal for English sentences to end in prepositions (see 452). 
Most prescriptive rules give misleading information, and have little effect on 
the development of a language. 

Descriptive rules simply say what happens in one form of a language (for 
example standard written British English, standard spoken American English, 
Yorkshire English, Dublin English or Singapore English), and not what some 
people feel ought to happen. The rules in this book are descriptive of standard 
British English. 


5 When do mistakes become correct? 


When somebody misuses a word or expression, this may influence other 
people to make the same mistake. Sometimes a mistake becomes so 
widespread that it becomes part of the language (this is one way in which 
languages develop), and we can no longer realistically call it a ‘mistake’. The 
expression oblivious of, for example, originally meant 'forgetful of', but came 
to be used to mean 'unconscious of'. A hundred years ago this was still a 
mistake; now it is the normal use. The same thing is happening today with the 
expression a concerted éffort. This means 'an effort by people working 
together', but some people now use it mistakenly to mean 'a strong effort'. » 
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If enough people follow the trend, this will sooner or later become the normal 
meaning, and the usage will have become correct. 


kinds of English (3): spoken and written English 


length and complexity; organisation of sentences 


In writing, sentences can be planned in advance and revised, so there is time 
to build up complex structures. Spoken structures are usually simpler. 
Subjects, in particular, tend to be very short in speech. A typical written 
sentence: 

The group of young people who were sitting at the next table were making so 
much noise that my friends and I found it difficult to continue our 
conversation. 

In speech, we might say something more like: 

There were a lot of young people at the next table. They were making so much 
noise we couldn't talk. 

Written language is mostly made up of complete sentences. [n conversation, 
complete sentences are often unnecessary. 

When are you seeing her? ~ Half past eight. ~ At your place? ~ No, at Andy's. 
Spoken sentences are often more loosely organised than written sentences, 
and the information may be 'spaced out' more by putting some of it before or 
after the main sentence (see 514). 

Last Wednesday it was, I was just going to work, ... 

This guy who rang up, he's an architect. Well, he said... 

They work very hard, most of them. 

‘Fronting’ — putting something other than the subject at the beginning 
(see 513) - is more common in speech than in writing. 
People like that I just can't stand. Strange people they are! 


structures 


Some structures — for example, relative clauses with whom — are most 
common in a formal style. Since speech is more often informal, and writing is 
more often formal, these structures are most common in written English. 
Other structures - for example, contractions like he's, can't — are typically 
informal, and are most common in speech. (For more about formal and 
informal language, see 311.) Some structures are common in speech, but 
hardly ever found in writing — for example, declarative questions (see 481): 

You live with your parents? 
certain conditional structures (see 262): 

It would be good if we'd get some rain. 
certain relative structures (see 498.16): 

It's ridiculous to sing songs that you don't know what they mean. 
and some kinds of ellipsis (see 179): 

Couldn't understand a word. 
Progressive and past verb forms are often used in speech in order to sound less 
definite or direct (see 436). 

I was hoping you could lend me some money. 
And structures whose purpose is to keep a conversation going (e.g. reply 
questions — see 484) are naturally only used in speech. 

We had a lovely holiday. ~ Did you? 
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3 vocabulary 


311 


Written language often uses longer, less common words and expressions that 
are typical of a formal style (see 311), with a greater variety of synonyms. In 
speech, people usually prefer shorter, more common words, and they are 
more likely to keep repeating the same words. Phrasal verbs are common in 
speech, and are often replaced by more formal single words in writing. 
Compare: 

I told him to get on the plane. 

She instructed the man to board the aircraft. 


kinds of English (4): formality 


formal and informal language 


Most people speak and write in different ways on different occasions. In some 
languages, for example, there are very complicated rules about how to speak to 
older or more important people. English does not have a system of this kind. 
However, there are some words and structures which are mostly used in 
formal situations, when people are careful about how they express themselves: 
for example in official notices, business letters or reports, meetings or 
conferences, or polite conversations with strangers. And some words and 
structures are mostly used in informal situations: for example in conversations 
with friends, or letters to one's family. Writing is more often formal, and 
speech is more often informal, but informal writing and formal speech are 
used when the situation makes them preferable. 

Customer toilets are at the rear of the building. (Printed notice in an 
Oxfordshire petrol station) 

The toilets are outside round the back. (Handwritten notice in the same 
petrol station, put up perhaps because the manager felt this would be 
easier for some of his customers to understand.) 

Most words and expressions are neither formal nor informal, but neutral — 
English speakers do not have to know two ways of saying everything. 


grammar 


Some grammatical structures have different formal and informal versions. For 
example, contracted auxiliary verbs and negatives (see 143) are common in 
informal speech and writing. Compare: 

FORMAL: It has gone. It is not possible. 

INFORMAL: It’s gone. It isn’t possible. 
Prepositions come at the end of certain structures in informal language (see 
452). Compare: 

FORMAL: In which century did he live? 

INFORMAL: Which century did he live in? 
Some relative structures are different (see 495). Compare: 

FORMAL: The man whom she married... 

INFORMAL: The man she married ... 
Some determiners are followed more often by singular verb forms in formal 
language, and by plural forms in informal language (see 532.5). Compare: 

FORMAL: Neither of us likes him. 

INFORMAL: Neither of us like him. > 
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Subject and object forms of pronouns (e.g. J and me) are used differently in 
formal and informal language (see 429). Compare: 
- FORMAL: It was she who first saw what to do. 

INFORMAL: It was her that first saw what to do. 


FORMAL: 


Whom did they elect? 


INFORMAL: Who did they elect? 
Ellipsis (leaving out words - see 177-182) is more common in informal 


language. Compare: 


FORMAL: 


FORMAL: 


Have you seen Mr Andrews? 
INFORMAL: Seen John? 
We think that it is possible. 


INFORMAL: We think it's possible. 


vocabulary 


Some words and expressions are used mainly in formal situations; in neutral 
or informal situations other words or expressions are used. And some words 
and expressions are only used in informal situations. Some examples: 


- FORMAL: commence 
NEUTRAL/INFORMAL: begin, start 

- FORMAL: alight (from a bus or train) 
NEUTRAL/INFORMAL: get off 

— FORMAL: I beg your pardon? 
NEUTRAL/INFORMAL: Pardon? Sorry? (AmE Excuse me? Pardon me?) 
INFORMAL: What? 

— FORMAL: repair 
NEUTRAL/INFORMAL: mend (BrE) 
INFORMAL: 

- FORMAL: acceptable, satisfactory 
NEUTRAL/INFORMAL: all right 
INFORMAL: OK 

— FORMAL: Iam (very) grateful to you. 
NEUTRAL/INFORMAL: Thank you. 
INFORMAL: Thanks. 


For structures used in polite requests and questions, see 435-7. 

For formal and informal ways of using people's names and titles, see 363. 

For the language used in particular social situations, see 545. 

For taboo language, see 575. For slang, see 533. 

For the use of out-of-date grammar and vocabulary in ceremonies and other situations, see 392. 


kinds of English (5): variation and change 


Languages change over time. Younger people adopt newer forms of 
expression, while older people often resist change; so even people who speak 
the same standard language do not speak it in exactly the same way. There are 
several reasons for change. 


communicative need 


Several centuries ago, standard English had two second-person pronouns: 
thou (singular) and ye (plural). Modern English uses you for both. But people 
still feel the need to distinguish singular and plural, and so expressions like you 
guys (used for both men and women) are beginning to function as second 
person plural pronouns. 
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influence from other dialects 


British English is heavily influenced by American English. Some structures 
which were not used by British speakers half a century ago are now as 
common as their older British equivalents. 
I feel like I’m getting a cold. (Older British form: / feel as if I'm getting a 
cold.) 
Do you have today's newspaper? (Older British form: Have you (got) today's 
newspaper?) 


Languages simplify themselves 


As languages develop, complicated structures often become simpler and more 
regular. This may be happening with English conditional sentences - 
structures with would or would have in both clauses are quite common in 
speech. 

If you'd have asked I'd have told you. 


Small, less important distinctions are confused or disappear 


Some irregular verb forms like sank/sunk, sang/sung or lay/laid are quite often 
confused in speech. Examples from the British radio: 

He wrote eight operas, all of which sunk without trace. 

... à song she sung in yesterday's concert. 
Infinitives and -ing forms after verbs also sometimes get mixed up. An 
example from a letter: 

I now have pleasure to enclose the correct proposal form. (instead of ... 

pleasure in enclosing...) 

When confusions like these become widespread, they can lead to language 
change. This may well happen with the possessive 's form: more and more 
people are leaving out the apostrophe or putting it in the 'wrong' place, so that 
this spelling convention might one day lose its importance and even 
disappear. 


New forms and uses spread through the language 


Progressive verb forms came into English a few hundred years ago, and 
gradually became used more and more widely. There are still a few verbs that 
are not generally used in progressive forms (see 471), but even these are losing 
their resistance. Some typical modem examples: 

I'm understanding French a lot better now. 

How many eggs were you wanting? 


'Underground' forms become respectable 


Some forms have always existed in the language, but have been 'driven 
underground' by prescriptive rules (see 309.4), so that they have been avoided 
by careful speakers. People are now more tolerant of such forms, so they are 
becoming more common. Some examples: 

Here's your papers. (instead of Here are ... — see 532.4) 

Somebody's left their umbrella behind. (instead of ... his or her umbrella - 

see 528) 
John and me went to the cinema. between you and 1 » 
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Mistakes become part of the language 


Sometimes a mistake is made by so many people that it becomes the normal 
form, and can no longer be called incorrect (see 309.5). This has happened 
with the word data. It was originally a plural, from a Latin word meaning 
'given things', but it is now widely used as a singular uncountable noun. And 
recently people have started using between ... to instead of between ... and 
(e.g. There were between 50 to 60 people on the bus). This, too, could end up as 
a normal and correct expression. 


Phonetically weak forms disappear 


The weak form of have in l've got is so quiet that it is often not heard at all; and 
people are beginning to say I got instead of I’ve got. In time, this could become 
a new regular form. 


some more examples of changes in modern English 


e Who is replacing whorn. 
Who do you trust? (George Bush's 1992 election slogan) 

e Will and would have now practically replaced first-person shall and should. 
We will be in touch soon. I would be grateful for some help. 

e Subjunctive were is becoming less common. 

If I was ten years younger I'd do the job myself I wish it was Friday. 

e Some adverbs without -ly are becoming more common. 

You pronounced it wrong. 

e Comparatives and superlatives with more and most are gaining ground in 
two-syllable adjectives. 

‘Commoner’ used to be commoner, but ‘more common’ is now more 
common. 
e Plural noun modifiers are becoming more common. For example, antiques 
shop is now as common as antique shop, and drugs problem is replacing 
drug problem. 
e The (very old) use of less with plurals is becoming more respectable. 
There were less people than I expected. 

e Some AmE prepositional uses and phrasal verb forms are moving into BrE. 
The following trains will not run due to engineering work on weekends. 

(instead of ... at weekends.) 

We met with the unions yesterday. (instead of We met the unions ...) 
Can I speak with Cathy? (instead of ... speak to...) 
We haven't seen Granny in ages. (instead of ... for ages.) 
You have to fill out this form. (instead of ... fill in ...) 

e The AmE use of a past tense with just and already is becoming common in 
BrE. 

Peter just went out. (instead of Peter has just gone out.) 
I already told Jane about the party. 
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know 


know how + infinitive 


Know is not followed directly by infinitives. We use know how to (see 286). 
I know how to make Spanish omelettes. (Not Eknew-te-meke-. . .) 
object + infinitive 
In a formal style, know is sometimes followed by object + infinitive. 
They knew him to be a dangerous criminal. 
The passive equivalent is quite common in a formal style. 
He was known to be a dangerous criminal. 
In a less formal style, that-clauses are more usual. 
They knew that he was a dangerous criminal. 
Know means ‘experience’ in the common structure I’ve never known + object 
+ infinitive; an infinitive without to is possible in British English. 
I've never known it (to) rain like this. 


tenses 


Know cannot usually be used in progressive forms (see a 

I know exactly what you mean. (NOT Tam-knowing-. .. 
A present perfect tense is used to say how long one has E somebody or 
something. (See 460 for more details.) 

We've known each other since 1994. (Nor We-krnow-each-other-since-1994.) 


know and know about/of 


Know + object is used mainly to talk about knowledge that comes from direct 
personal experience. In other cases, we normally use know about/of, have 
heard of or another structure. Compare: 

You don't know my mother, do you? ~ No, I've never met her. 

We all know about Abraham Lincoln. (Nor We-all-know-Abraham-Lincoln.) 


know and find out etc 


Know is not normally used to talk about finding something out: to know 
something is to have learnt it, not to learn it. To talk about getting knowledge 
we can use for example find out, get to know, learn, hear, can tell. 
She's married. ~ Where did you find that out? 
(NOT. 
I want to travel round the world and get to know people from different 
countries. (NOT .. .-and-know-people-. . .) 
He's from Liverpool, as you can tell from his accent. 
(NOT .. .-as-yot-ean-know-frem-his-aecent-) 


I know and I know it 


Note the difference between these two short answers. 
I know refers to facts — it could be completed by a that-clause. 
You're late. ~I know. (= I know that I’m late.) 
I know it generally refers to things - it replaces a noun. 
I went to a nice restaurant called The Elizabeth last night. ~ I know it. 
(= I know the restaurant.) 
For ways of using you know, see 157. 
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last, the last, the latest 


last week, month etc; the last week, month etc 


Last week, month etc (without the) is the week, month etc just before this one. 
If I am speaking in July, last month was June; in 2006, last year was 2005. 
The last week, month etc is the period of seven/thirty/etc days up to the 
moment of speaking. On July 15th 2006, the last month is the period from June 
16th to July 15th; the last year is the 12 months starting in July 2005. 
Compare: 
- I was ill last week, but I'm OK this week. (Not Fwas-ill-tte-last-week-. . .) 
I've had a cold for the last week. I feel terrible. 
- We bought this house last year. 
We've lived here for the last year, and we're very happy with the place. 
The difference between next and the next is similar. See 375. 


last week 


Mon Tu Weds Thurs fri Sat Sun Mon Tu Wed Thurs NOW 


PAST 


the last week 
PAST Mon Tu Weds Thurs Fri Sat Sum Mon Tu Wee Thurs NOW 


the last three ... etc 


Note the word order in expressions with numbers. 
I've been busy for the last three months. (Not .. .-for-the-threedast-months:) 
We generally say the last few days! weeks etc, not the last days! weeks etc. 


The last few days have been busy. (Not The-ast-days-. . .) 
the last in a series 


The last can also mean 'the last in a series'. 
In the last week of the holiday something funny happened. 
This is going to be the last Christmas I'll spend at home. 


latest and last 


We can use latest to talk about something new, and last to mean ‘the one 
before'. Compare: 
— Her latest book's being published next week. (Nor Her-last-book-. . .) 
She thinks it's much better than her last one. 
— He's enjoying his latest job. (Nor He's-enjoying-his-last-job.) 
But it doesn't pay as much as his last one. 
For tenses with This is the last time ... etc, see 591. 
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later and in 


With a time expression, we generally use later to mean 'after that time', and 
in to mean 'after now'. Compare: 
She got married on her 18th birthday; six months later she was divorced. 
Penny's coming on July Ist, and Colin will arrive about a week later. 
I'll see you in a few days. (Not Fil-see-you-a-few-days-later.) 
But without a time expression, later can be used to mean ‘after now’. 
Bye! See you later! 


lay and lie 


There are three similar verbs that can be confused: lay (regular except for 
spelling), lie (irregular) and lie (regular). 


lay 


Lay is a regular verb except for its spelling. Its forms are: 
infinitive: (to) lay past: laid 
-ing form: laying past participle: laid 
Lay means ‘put down carefully’ or ‘put down flat’. It has an object. 
Lay the tent down on the grass and I'll see how to put it up. 
I laid the papers on the table. (Not Hay...) 
Note the expressions lay a table (= put plates, knives etc on a table) and lay an 
egg (a bird’s way of having a baby). 
lie (irregular) 
The forms of the irregular verb lie are: 
infinitive: (to) lie past: lay 
-ing form: lying past participle: lain (used mostly in a formal/literary 
style) 
Lie (irregular) means ‘be down’, ‘be/become horizontal’. It has no object. 
Don't lie in bed all day. Get up and do some work. (Not Derrt-tay-. . .) 
I lay down and closed my eyes. (NOT Hàaid-doewn-. . .) 


lie (regular) 


The regular verb lie (lied) means ‘say things that are not true’. 
You lied to me when you said you loved me. 


dialect forms 


In many British and American dialects, different forms of lay and irregular lie 
are used. Lay is often used in cases where standard English has lie. 
I'm going to lay down for a few minutes. (Standard English ... lie down ...) 
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learn 


forms 


Learn is often irregular in British English (learn! learnt) and normally regular in 
American English (learn/learned). For other verbs like this, see 304.3. 


For the adjective learned (/'13:nid/), see 18. 


learn (how) to ... 


To talk about consciously learning a method or technique for doing 
something, we can use learn to... or learn how to... 

She enjoyed learning (how) to look after young animals. 

It's time you learnt (how) to change the oil in the car. 
When we talk about less conscious skills and other kinds of knowledge, we 
generally use learn to .... 

Children usually learn to walk at around one year old. 

In the new job, I soon learnt to keep my mouth shut. 


least and fewest 


the least as determiner: superlative of /ittle 


The least is used as a determiner before uncountable nouns; it is the 

superlative of little (2 not much - see 329), and the opposite of the most. 
I think I probably do the least work in this office. 

The least can be used without a noun if the meaning is clear. 
Jan earns the most money in our family; Pete earns the least. 

We use the least of before plural abstract nouns to mean ‘the smallest of’. 
What will your mother think? ~ That's the least of my worries. 


'any ... at all' 


With singular abstract nouns, the least can mean 'any ... at all'. 
Do you think there's the least chance of Smith winning the election? 
What's the time? ~I haven't got the least idea. 


the fewest as determiner: superlative of few 


The fewest is used before plural nouns as the superlative of few (see 329). 
The translation with the fewest mistakes isn't always the best. 

Least is often used instead of fewest before plural nouns (. .. the least mistakes), 

especially in an informal style. Some people feel this is incorrect. 


(the) least with adjectives: 
the opposite of (the) most or (the) ...est 


(The) least is used before adjectives in the same way as (the) most or (the) . . .est 
(see 137), but with the opposite meaning. 

The least expensive holidays are often the most interesting. 

I'm least happy when I have to work at weekends. 


For the use of the with superiatives, see 141. 
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least as adverb 


Least can be used as an adverb (the opposite of most). 
She always arrives when you least expect it. 
I don't much like housework, and 1 like cooking least of all. 


at least 


At least means ‘not less than (but perhaps more than)’. 

How old do you think he is? ~ At least thirty. 

He's been in love at least eight times this year. 
We can also use at least as a discourse marker (see 157) to suggest that one 
thing is certain or all right, even if everything else is unsatisfactory. 

We lost everything in the fire. But at least nobody was hurt. 


not in the least 


We can use not in the least in a formal style to mean ‘not at all’, especially 
when talking about personal feelings and reactions. 
I was not in the least upset by her bad temper. 


For less and fewer, see 320. 


left 


The past participle of leave — left - can be used in a special way, to mean 
‘remaining’, ‘not used’, ‘still there’. 

What did you do with the money that was left? 

After the explosion, only two people were left alive. 
Left is common after there is and have got. 

There's nothing left in the fridge. 

I haven’t got any money left: can you get the tickets? 


less and fewer 


the difference 


Less is the comparative of little (used especially before uncountable nouns). 
Fewer is the comparative of few (used before plural nouns). Compare: 

I earn less money than a postman. 

I've got fewer problems than 1 used to have. 
Less is quite common before plural nouns, as well as uncountables, especially 
in an informal style. Some people consider this incorrect. 

I've got less problems than 1 used to have. » 
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2 less/fewer with and without of 


Less of and fewer of are used before determiners (like the, my or this) and 
pronouns. 

I'd like to spend less of my time answering letters. 

At the college reunions, there are fewer of us each year. 
Before nouns without determiners, of is not used. 

If you want to lose weight, eat less food. (Not ...-less-of food:) 

Fewer people make their own bread these days. (Nor Fewer-of people-. . .) 


3 less and fewer without nouns 


Nouns can be dropped after less and fewer if the meaning is clear. 
Some people go to church, but less/fewer than 20 years ago. 

Less can be used as an adverb (the opposite of the adverb more). 
I worry less than I used to. 


4 lesser 


Lesser is used in a few expressions (in a rather formal style) to mean 'smaller' 
or 'not so much'. 
the lesser of two evils a lesser-known writer 


For little and few, see 329. 
For least and fewest, see 318. 
For the use of much, far, a lot etc with fewer and less, see 140. 


321 lest 


Lest has a similar meaning to in case (see 271) or so that... not (see 543). It is 
rare in British English, and is found mostly in older literature and in 
ceremonial language. It is a little more common in formal American English. 
They kept watch all night lest robbers should come. 
We must take care lest evil thoughts enter our hearts. 
Lest can be followed by a subjunctive verb (see 567). 
The government must act, lest the problem of child poverty grow worse. 


For more about older English, see 392. 


322 let (1): structures 


1 followed by infinitive without to 
Let is followed by object + infinitive without fo. 
We usually let the children stay up late on Saturdays. 


(NOT ...et-the-children-to-stay / staying-. . .) 
She didn't let me see what she was doing. (Nor .. .-let-me-saw-. . .) 


Note the expressions let ... know (= tell, inform) and let... have (= send, 
give). 
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let (2): introducing imperatives 323 


I'll let you know my holiday dates next week. 

Could you let me have the bill for the car repair? 
Let go of means ‘stop holding’. 

Don't let go of Mummy's hand. 


not used in passives 


Let is unusual in passive forms; we prefer allow. 
After questioning he was allowed to go home. 


with object + preposition / adverb particle 


Let can be followed by an object and a prepositional phrase or adverb particle 
expressing movement. 

You'd better let the dog out of the car. 

Let him in, could you? Those kids let my tyres down. 


For more about infinitives without fo, see 281. 


let (2): introducing imperatives 


Let can be used to introduce suggestions and orders, when these are not 
addressed to the hearer/reader (or not only to the hearer/reader). This 
structure can be considered a kind of imperative (see 268). 


first-person plural imperative: /et's ... 


We can use let us (formal) or let's (informal) to make suggestions or to give 
orders to a group that includes the speaker. 
Let us pray. — Let's have a drink. OK, let's all get moving. 
Shall we? is used as a question tag (see 487-488) in British English; let's can be 
used as a short answer. 
Let's go for a walk, shall we? -- Yes, let's. 
Negatives are let us not / do not let us (formal); let's not / don't let's (informal). 
Let us not despair. (formal) — Let's not get angry. (informal) 
Do not let us forget those who came before us. (formal) 
Don't let's stay up too late tonight. (informal) 


first-person singular imperative: let me... 


Let me is used to ‘give instructions to oneself’; the expressions Let me see and 

Let me think are very common. 
What time shall we leave? ~ Let me think. Yes, Eight o'clock will be OK. 
What's the best way to Manchester? Let me see — suppose I take the M6. 
Let me just get my coat and I'll be with you. 

In a very informal style, /et's is often used to mean let me (see also 429.6). 
Let's see. Suppose I take the M6 ... 


third-person imperative: let him... 


Let can also introduce a suggestion or order for someone or something else, 
not the speaker or hearer. This is common in formal and ceremonial language, 
but informal uses are also possible. > 
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life: countable or uncountable noun 324 


Let the prayers begin. 
Let our enemies understand that we will not hesitate to defend our territory. 
Your boyfriend's going out with another girl -- Let him. I don't care. 
Note the structure with let + the infinitive of there is. 
Let there be no doubt in your minds about our intentions. 


life: countable or uncountable noun 


When we talk about life in general, or about a kind of life, life is normally 
uncountable. 

Life is complicated. Ann enjoys life. 

I think I would enjoy city life. (NoT .. .-a-eity-life-) 
When we describe particular people’s lives, life is normally countable. 


My grandmother had a hard life. (Not . . .-had-Tiard-life-) 
My mother's parents lived interesting lives. 


For more about countable and uncountable nouns, see 148. 


like: verb 


not used in progressive forms 


Like is not usually used in progressive forms (see 471). 
What do you think of the soup? ~I like it. (NoT ... Fre-tiking it.) 


not used without an object 


Like cannot normally be used without an object. 
How do you feel about ballet? ~I like it. (NoT ...-1Hike) 
For exceptions, see paragraph 7 below. 


very much: position 
We can use very much with like, but not very alone. 
I very much like ice cream. (NOT 
Very much does not come between like and its object (see 21). 
I like you and your sister very much. or I very much like you and your sister. 


(NOT Hike-very-much-you-and-your-sister.) 
like ...ing: enjoyment 


To talk about enjoying activities in general, we can use like. . .ing (especially in 
BrE) or like + infinitive. 
I really like walking / to walk in the woods. 
Children always like listening / to listen to stories. 
To talk about enjoying something on one occasion, we use like .. .ing. 
I really liked working with him on his boat last week. 
Like + object + verb is possible. 
I don’t like people phoning / to phone me in the middle of the night. 
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like and as: similarity, function 326 


like + infinitive: choices and habits 


We can use like + infinitive to talk about choices and habits. 

I like to do the shopping early on Saturday mornings. 

When I'm pouring tea 1 like to put the milk in first. 
Not like to can mean ‘think it better not to’. 

Why didn't you tell me before? ~I didn't like to disturb you at home. 
Like + object + infinitive is possible. 

She likes the children to go to bed early during the week. 


would like 
We use would like + infinitive as a polite way of saying ‘want’, especially in 
requests and offers. 
I'd like two kilos of tomatoes, please. 
Would you like to dance? ~ Yes, OK. (Nor Weuld-yot-like-daneing?-. . .) 
Do you like ...? is not used in this way. 
(NOT i : 
Would like to can be used instead of repeating a whole infinitive (see 182). 
How about playing tennis? ~ I'd like to. 
Polite requests often begin If you would like ... ; the following clause is 
sometimes dropped. 
If you would like to take a seat, I'll see if Mr Smithers is free. 
If you would like to come this way ... 
Would is sometimes dropped in this structure. 
If you like to come this way ... 


For would like with a perfect infinitive (e.g. I would like to have seen that.), see 288. 


if you like etc 


When we offer people a choice, we often use like to mean 'want (to)' in 
subordinate clauses. Note that to is not used. 


Can I go nou? -- If you like. (Not If-yetike-to.) 
Do it any way you like. Come when you like. 
You can sit wherever you like. 


like and as: similarity, function 


We can use like or as to say that things are similar. We can also use as to talk 
about function - the jobs that people or things do. 


like (similarity): like me 
Like can be a preposition. We use like, not as, before a noun or pronoun to talk 
about similarity. 

like + noun/pronoun 


My sister looks like me. (NOT .. .-as-me:) 
He ran like the wind. (NOT . . .-as-the-wind-) 
Like his parents, he is a vegetarian. 
We can use very, quite and other adverbs of degree before like. 
He's very like his father. > 
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She looks a bit like Queen Victoria. 

We can use like to give examples. 
She's good at scientific subjects, like mathematics. (NOT . . .-as-mathematies.) 
In mountainous countries, like Peru, ... 


as (similarity): as / do 


As is a conjunction. We use it before a clause, and before an expression 
beginning with a preposition. 


as + clause 

as + preposition phrase 
Nobody knows her as I do. 
We often drink tea with the meal, as they do in China. 
In 1939, as in 1914, everybody seemed to want war. 
On Friday, as on Tuesday, the meeting will be at 8.30. 


like I do (informal) 


In modern English, like is often used as a conjunction instead of as. This is 
most common in an informal style. 

Nobody loves you like I do. 

You look exactly like your mother did when she was 20. 


inverted word order: as did all his family 


In a very formal style, as is sometimes followed by auxiliary verb + subject 
(note the inverted word order - see 302). 

She was a Catholic, as were most of her friends. 

He believed, as did all his family, that the king was their supreme lord. 


as you know etc 


Some expressions beginning with as are used to introduce facts which are 
‘common ground’ - known to both speaker/writer and listener/reader. 
Examples are as you know, as we agreed, as you suggested. 

As you know, next Tuesday’s meeting has been cancelled. 

I am sending you the bill for the repairs, as we agreed. 
There are some passive expressions of this kind - for example as is well known; 
as was agreed. Note that there is no subject it after as in these expressions 
(see 581). 

As is well known, more people get colds in wet weather. (Not As-it-is-wel- 

known...) 
I am sending you the bill, as was agreed. (Nor .. .-as-it-was-agreed.) 


comparison with as and like after negatives 


After a negative clause, a comparison with as or like usually refers only to the 
positive part of what comes before. 

I don't smoke, like Jane. (Jane smokes.) 

I am not a Conservative, like Joe. (Joe is a Conservative.) 
Before a negative clause, the comparison refers to the whole clause. 

Like Mary, I don't smoke. (Mary doesn't smoke.) 

Like Bill, I am not a Conservative. (Bill is not a Conservative.) 
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7 function or role: He worked as a waiter 


327 


328 


Another use of as is to say what function or role a person or thing has - what 
jobs people do, what purposes things are used for, what category they belong 
to, etc. In this case, as is a preposition, used before a noun. 

He worked as a waiter for two years. (Not .. .like-a-waiter-) 

Please don't use that knife as a screwdriver. 

A crocodile starts life as an egg. 
Compare this use of as with like. 

As your brother, I must warn you to be careful. (1 am your brother.) 

Like your brother, 1 must warn you to be careful. (1 am not your brother, but 

he and I have similar attitudes.) 


Note that as is usually pronounced /az/ (see 616). 


For comparisons with as... as, see 136. For alike, see 34. 
For like used instead of as if, see 74. For tlie same as, see 503. 
For What .. . like?, see 253. For such as, see 508.6. 


For like used to join two infinitive structures, see 281.4. 


likely 


meaning 


Likely is an adjective with a similar meaning to probable. 
I don't think a Labour victory is likely. The opposite is unlikely. 
What's a likely date for the election? Snow is very unlikely. 
Note also the informal adverb phrases very/most likely. 
I think she'll very/most likely be late. 


it is (un)likely + that-clause 

We can use if as a preparatory subject or object for a that-clause (see 446.7). 
It’s likely that the meeting will go on late. 
I thought it unlikely that she would come back. 

infinitive after be (unlikely 


Be + (un)likely is often followed by an infinitive. 
I'm likely to be busy tomorrow. 
Do you think it's likely to rain? — He's unlikely to agree. 


link verbs: be, seem, look etc 


common link verbs 


Some verbs are used to join an adjective or noun complement to a subject. 
These verbs can be called ‘link verbs’, ‘copulas’ or 'copular verbs’. Common 
examples: be, seem, appear, look, sound, smell, taste, feel, become, get. 

The weather is horrible. I do feel a fool. 

That car looks fast. She became a racehorse trainer. 

The stew smells good. It's getting late. 


adjectives after link verbs 
After link verbs we use adjectives, not adverbs. Compare: » 
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(a) little and (a) few 329 


He spoke intelligently. (Intelligently is an adverb. It tells you about how the 
person spoke.) 

He seems intelligent. (Intelligent is an adjective. It tells you about the 
person himself — rather like saying He is intelligent. Seem is a link verb.) 


other uses 


Some of these verbs are also used with other meanings as ordinary non-link 
verbs. They are then used with adverbs, not adjectives. Compare: 

The problem appeared impossible. (Not .. .-impossibly.) 

Isabel suddenly appeared in the doorway. (NOT .. .-sttdden-. . .) 
Other verbs used in two ways like this are look (see 331), taste (see 577) and feel 
(see 202). 


change 


Some link verbs are used to talk about change, or the absence of change. The 
most common are: become, get, grow, go, turn, stay, remain, keep. 


It's becoming colder. It's growing colder. 
How does she stay so young? Keep calm. 
It's getting colder. The leaves are going brown. 


I hope you will always remain so happy. The leaves are turning brown. 
For the differences between these verbs, see 128. 


other verbs followed by adjectives 


Sometimes other verbs, too, can be followed by adjectives. This happens when 
we are really describing the subject of the sentence, and not the action of the 
verb. It is common in descriptions with sit, stand, lie, fall. 
The valley lay quiet and peaceful in the sun. 
She sat motionless, waiting for their decision. 
He fell unconscious on the floor. (NOT . . .-4neonsciously-. . .) 
Adjectives can also be used in the structure verb + object + adjective, 
to describe the object of the verb. 
New SUPER GUB washes clothes SUPER WHITE. (NOT ...-W1HTELY-...) 
He pulled his belt tight and started off. (Not... tightly. . .) 


For the difference between adjectives and adverbs, see 26. 
For cases like drive slow, think positive, see 27.2.4. 

For more about structures after verbs, see 606. 

See also the entries for particular link verbs. 


(a) little and (a) few 


uncountable and plural 


We use the determiner (a) little with singular (usually uncountable) words, and 
we use (a) few with plurals. Compare: 

I have little interest in politics. Few politicians are really honest. 

We've got a little bacon and a few eggs. 


of after (a) little and (a) few 


We use (a) little of and (a) few of before a pronoun or determiner (for example 
the, my, these — see 154). 
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Compare: 

— Few people can say that they always tell the truth. 
Few of us can say that we always tell the truth. 

— Could I try a little wine? 
Could I try a little of your wine? 

— Only a few children like maths. 
Only a few of the children in this class like maths. 


use of a 


There is a difference between little and a little, and between few and a few. 
Without a, little and few usually have rather negative meanings. They may 
suggest 'not as much/many as one would like', 'not as much/many as 
expected', and similar ideas. 

The average MP has little real power. 

Few people can speak a foreign language perfectly. 
A little and a few are more positive: their meaning is generally closer to sorne. 
They may suggest ideas like ‘better than nothing’ or ‘more than expected’. 

Would you like a little soup? 

You don't need to go shopping. We've got a few potatoes and some steak. 
Compare: 
— Cactuses need little water. (not much water) 

Give the roses a little water every day. (not a lot, but some) 
— His ideas are difficult, and few people understand them. 

His ideas are difficult, but a few people understand them. 
Quite a few (informal) means 'a considerable number'. 

We've got quite a few friends in the village. 


formal and informal language 


Little and few (with no article) are rather formal. In an informal style (e.g. 
ordinary conversation), we generally prefer not much/many, or only a little/few. 
Come on! We haven't got much time! 
Only a few people speak a foreign language perfectly. 
However, very little and very few are possible in an informal style. 
He's got very little patience and very few friends. 


(a) little and (a) few without nouns 

We can drop a noun and use (a) little/few alone, if the meaning is clear. 
Some more soup? ~ Just a little, please. 

not used after be 


(A) little and (a) few are determiners (see 154). They are normally used before 
nouns, but not after be. 


They had little hope. (But Not Their-hope-was-little.) 
(a) little with adjectives and adverbs 


(A) little can modify comparatives. 
How are you? ~A little better, thanks. 
The new model is little faster than the old one. > 
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Little is not normally used to modify other adjectives or adverbs. 
It's not very interesting. (Nor 1£s-little-interesting.) 
A little can be used, like a bit (see 107), before adjectives and adverbs with a 
critical or negative meaning. 
You must forgive her - she's a little confused. 
They arrived a little late. 
Note also the expression little known. 
He's studying the work of a little known German novelist. 


For less and fewer, see 320. 
For the adjective little, see 534. 


long and (for) a long time 


long in questions and negatives 


Long (meaning '(for) a long time’) is most common in questions and negative 
clauses, and with restrictive words like hardly, seldom. 

Have you been waiting long? 

It doesn't take long to get to her house. She seldom stays long. 


(for) a long tíme in affirmative clauses 


In affirmative clauses we usually prefer (for) a long time. 
I waited (for) a long time, but she didn't arrive. (Nor Iwaited-leng-. . .) 
It takes a long time to get to her house. (Not #t-takestong-.. .) 


long in affirmative clauses 


However, long is used in affirmative clauses with too, enough, as and so, and in 
a few other common expressions. 

The meeting went on much too long. 

I've been working here long enough. Time to get a new job. 

You can stay as long as you want. 

Sorry I took so long. TIl be back before long. 

She sits dreaming all day long. (also all night/week/year long) 
Long is also used in affirmative clauses to modify adverbs and conjunctions. 

We used to live in Paris, but that was long before you were born. 

Long after the accident he used to dream that he was dying. 

Long ago, in a distant country, there lived a beautiful princess. 

(rather formal) 


for a long time in negative clauses 


When for a long time is used in a negative clause, it sometimes has a different 
meaning from for long. Compare: 
— She didn't speak for long. (= She only spoke for a short time.) 
She didn't speak for a long time. (- She was silent for a long time.) 
- He didn't work for long. (= He soon stopped working.) 

He didn't work for a long time. (= He was unemployed for a long time.) 
The reason for the difference is to do with the ‘scope of negation’: in the 
first and third sentences, not goes with for long, but in the second and fourth 
for a long time is outside the influence of not (it could go at the beginning of 
the clause). 
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How long are you here for? 


Questions like How long are you here for? refer to the future. Compare: 
How long are you here for? ~ Until the end of next week. 
How long have you been here for? ~ Since last Monday. 


comparative 


The comparative of for a long time is (for) longer. 
I hope you'll stay longer next time. (NOT .. .-for-a-longer-time-) 


For no longer, see 379. 
Much, many and far are also more common in questions and negative clauses (see 357 and 200). 


look 


link verb (= 'seem') 


Look can mean ‘seem’ or ‘appear’. In this case it is a link verb (see 328) and 
can be followed by adjectives or nouns. 

You look angry - what's the matter? (Nor Yeu-leok-angrily-. . .) 

I looked a real fool when I fell in the river. 

The garden looks a mess. 
To talk about a temporary appearance, we can use simple or progressive 
forms; there is not much difference of meaning. 

You look / You're looking very unhappy. What's the matter? 
Look can be followed by like or as if (see 74). Progressive forms are not usually 
used in this case. 

She looks like her mother. 

It looks as if it's going to rain. (Nor It'sdoeking-asdif-. . .) 

She looks as if she's dreaming. 

She looks like she's dreaming. (informal) (Nor Shte-iooks-like-dreaming.) 
Look like ...ing ... (informal) is used with future reference in British English. 

It looks like being a wet night. (= It looks as if it will be ...) 
Look + infinitive is also sometimes used in informal British English. 

The team look to repeat their success. (= It looks as if they will ...) 


ordinary verb z ('direct one's eyes") 


When look means ‘direct one's eyes’, it is used with adverbs, not adjectives. 
Before an object, a preposition is necessary (usually at). 


The boss looked at me angrily. (Not The-boss-looked-at-me-angry.) 


A preposition is not used when there is no object. 
Look! It's changing colour. (Not £ook-att-. . .) 


not followed by if 
Before if or whether, we use see or look to see, not look. 


Could you see if Ann's in the kitchen? (Nor Could-yeu-ook-ifnn's-in-the 
kitehen?) 
What are you doing? -- I'm looking to see whether these batteries are OK. 


(NoT Pm-looking-whether. . .) > 
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lose and loose 332 


look after and look for; fetch 


These are not the same. Look after means 'take care of'; look for means 'try to 
find'. Compare: 
Could you look after the kids while I go shopping? 
I spent ages looking for her before I found her. 
We use fetch, not look for, if we know where people or things are. 
I'm going to the station at three o'clock to fetch Daniel. (Not .. .-to-look-for 
Daniel) 
For other uses of look, see a good dictionary. 


For the difference between look (at), watch and see, see 506. 
For Look! and Look here! used in arguments, see 157.19. 


lose and loose 


Lose (pronounced /1u:z/) is an irregular verb (Jose — lost — lost). 
Loose (pronounced /1u:s/) is an adjective (the opposite of tight). 
I must be losing weight — my clothes all feel loose. (Not I-must-be-loosing 


weight-. . .) 


[a] lot, lots, plenty, a great deal, 
a large amount, a large number, the majority 


introduction; use of of 


These expressions have similar meanings to the determiners much, many and 
most, but the grammar is not quite the same. In particular, of is used after 
these expressions even before nouns with no determiner. Compare: 
— There's not a lot of meat left. (Not There's-not-a-lot-meat-left.) 

There's not much meat left. (not T E 
- Plenty of shops open on Sunday mornings. (NOT dase fie 

Many shops open on Sunday mornings. (NOT Many-of shops-. . . 


For much, many and most with and without of, and other details of their use, see 356-357. 


a lot of and lots of 


These are rather informal. In a more formal style, we prefer a great deal of, 
a large number of, much or many. (Much and many are used mostly in 
questions and negative clauses — see 357.) There is not much difference 
between a lot of and lots of: they are both used mainly before singular 
uncountable and plural nouns, and before pronouns. It is the subject, and not 
the form lot/lots, that makes a following verb singular or plural. So when a lot 
of is used before a plural subject, the verb is plural; when lots of is used before 
a singular subject, the verb is singular. 

A lot of time is needed to learn a language. 

Lots of patience is needed, too. (NOT Eets-ef-patience-are-needed,-too.) 

A lot of my friends want to emigrate. (NoT A-tet-ef-my-friends-wants-. . . 


Lots of us think it's time for an election. 
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plenty of 


Plenty of is usually rather informal. It is used mostly before singular 
uncountables and plurals. It suggests 'enough and more'. 
Don't rush. There's plenty of time. Plenty of shops take cheques. 


a great deal of, a large amount of and a large number of 


These are used in similar ways to a lot of and lots of, but are more formal. 
A great deal of and a large amount of are generally used with uncountable 
nouns. 

Mr Lucas has spent a great deal of time in the Far East. 

I've thrown out a large amount of old clothing. 
A large number of is used before plurals, and a following verb is plural. 

A large number of problems still have to be solved. (More natural than 

A large amount of problems ... or A great deal of problems ...) 


the majority of 
The majority of (= ‘most’ or ‘most of’) is mostly used with plural nouns and 
verbs. 

The majority of criminals are non-violent. 


measurement nouns 


These expressions are not generally used before words for units of measure, 
like pounds, years or miles. Other words have to be used. 


It cost several pounds. (Not ft-eost-a-let-of-pounds.) 
They lived many miles from the town. (Nor They-lived-plenty-of-miles-from 
the-town.) 


use without following nouns 


These expressions can be used without nouns if the meaning is clear. In this 
case, of is not used. 

How much did it cost? ~A lot. (= A lot of money.) 

We should be all right for cheese — I've bought plenty. 

He does not often speak, but when he does he says a great deal. 


use as adverbs 


A lot and a great deal can be used as adverbs. 
On holiday we walk and swim a lot. (But NOT . . -we-watk plenty or .. -swim 
tots.) 
The government seems to change its mind a great deal. 


loudly and aloud 
Loudly is used (like loud) to talk about the strength of a noise. The opposite is 


quietly. 
They were talking so loudly I couldn’t hear myself think. > 
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Aloud is often used with the words read and think, to say that words are 
spoken, and not just 'said' silently in the head. 

She has a very good pronunciation when she reads aloud. 

What did you say? ~ Oh, nothing. I was just thinking aloud. 


make: causative structures 


object + infinitive 
After make + object, we use the infinitive without to (see 281). 
I made her cry. (Nor Finade-her-te-ery. oR Finade-her-erying.) 
Note that the infinitive must follow the object. 
I can't make the washing machine work. (Not I-can't-make-work-the 
: ine) 
In passive structures the infinitive with to is used. 
She was made to repeat the whole story. 


make onself understood, etc 


In a few cases make can be followed by myself, yourself etc and a past 
participle. The structure is common with understood and heard. 
I don't speak good French, but I can make myself understood. (NOT ... make 


myself-understand.) 
She had to shout to make herself heard. 


with object + object complement: make people welcome etc 


We can talk about an effect or change with make + object + adjective/noun 
(see 607). 

She made everybody welcome. 

The rain made the grass wet. (Not The-rain-made-wet-the-grass.) 


We do not use make ... be in this structure. 


You have made me a happy man. (Nor Yeuhave-mademetbeahappy man.) 


For other structures and the difference between make and do, see 160. 


make: prepositions 


We usually say that something is made of a particular material. 
Most things seem to be made of plastic these days. 
All our furniture is made of wood. 
When a material is changed into a completely different form to make 
something, we often use make from. 
Paper is made from wood. (NoT Paper-is-made-of-wood.) 
When we talk about the process of manufacture, we can also use out of. 
He made all the window-frames out of oak; it took a long time. 
To mention one of several materials (e.g. in cooking), we can use make with. 
The soup's good. ~ Yes, I make it with lots of garlic. 
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337 marry and divorce 


1 get married/divorced 


In an informal style, get married and get divorced are more common than 
marry and divorce when there is no object. 

Lulu and Joe got married last week. (Lulu and Joe married ... is more 

formal.) 

The Robinsons are getting divorced. 
In a more formal style, marry and divorce are preferred. 

Although she had many lovers, she never married. 

After three very unhappy years they divorced. 


2 no preposition before object 


Before a direct object, marry and divorce are used without prepositions. 
She married a builder. (Nor She-married-with-a-builder.) 
Andrew's going to divorce Carola. 


3 get/be married to 


We can also use get/be married to with an object. 
She got married to her childhood sweetheart. 
I've been married to you for 25 years and I still don't understand you. 


338 may and might (1): introduction 


1 grammar 
May and might are modal auxiliary verbs (see 353-354). 


a There is no -s in the third person singular. 
She may be here tomorrow. (Not Ske-meays-. . .) 
It might rain this afternoon. 


b Questions and negatives are made ae do. 


May I help you? (Nor Be-I-Hmay-... 
We might not be home before cee 


c After may and might we use the infinitive of other verbs, without to. 


You may be right. (Not You-may-to-be-right.) 


She might not want to come with us. 


d May and might do not have infinitives or participles (tomay, maying, mighted 
do not exist). When necessary, we use other words. 
She wants to be allowed to open a bank account. (NOT .. .-te-meay-operr. . .) 


e Might does not normally have a past meaning. It is used in the same way as 
may to talk about the present and future. The difference is that might usually 
refers to situations which are less probable or less definite (see 339.2 and 
340.1). Might also replaces may in past indirect speech (see 275). > 
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However, certain past ideas can be expressed by may or might followed by a 
perfect infinitive (have * past participle). 

She's late. I think she may have missed the train. 

Why did you do that? You might have killed yourself. 


Might has a contracted negative mightn't (see 143). Mayn't is very unusual. 


meanings 


May and might are used mainly to talk about the chances of something 
happening, and to ask for and give permission (especially in a more formal 
style). 

I may see you tomorrow. 

Do you think I might borrow your typewriter? 


Can and could are often used in similar ways to may and might. For the main differences, see 345. 
For may and might after so that and in order that, see 543. 


may and might (2): chances etc 


chances: You may be right; We may go climbing 


We often use may and might to talk about the chance (possibility) that 
something will happen, or is happening. 

We may go climbing in the Alps next summer. 

Peter might phone. If he does, ask him to ring later. 

I think Labour are going to win. ~ You may be right. 

Where's Emma? ~I don't know. She might be out shopping, I suppose. 
May well and might well suggest stronger possibilities. 

I think it's going to rain. ~ You may well be right — the sky's really black. 


may and might: the difference 


Might is not often used as a past form of may: both may and might are used to 
talk about the present or future. Might is mostly used as a less definite or more 
hesitant form of may, suggesting a smaller chance - it is used when people 
think something is possible but not very likely. Compare: 

1 may go to London tomorrow. (perhaps a 5096 chance) 

Joe might come with me. (perhaps a 30% chance) 


questions: may not used 


May is not normally used to ask about the chance of something cee saa 


Are you likely to go camping this summer? (not May-you-go-eamping-. . . 
Has Emma gone shopping, I wonder? (Not May-Emma-have-gone 


But may is possible in indirect questions (for example after Do you think). 
Do you think you may go camping this summer? 

Might can be used in direct questions, but this is rather formal. 
Might you go camping? (less natural than Do you think you may/might . . .?) 
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two negatives: may/might not and can't 


There are two ways to make may/might negative: with may/might not (- It is 
possible that ... not...) and with can’t (= It is not possible that . . .) Compare: 
— She may be at home. (= Perhaps she is at home.) 

She may not be at home. (- Perhaps she is not at home.) 

She can't be at home. (= She is certainly not at home.) 
— You might win. (= Perhaps you will win.) 

You might not win. (= Perhaps you won't win.) 

You can't win. (= You certainly won't win.) 


might meaning ‘would perhaps’ 


Might (but not may) can have a conditional meaning ( would perhaps). 
If you went to bed for an hour, you might feel better. 
(=... perhaps you would feel better.) 
Don't play with knives. You might get hurt. (= Perhaps you would get hurt.) 


indirect speech: might 


Might is used in past indirect speech when may was used in direct speech. 
I may go to Scotland. ~ What? ~I said I might go to Scotland. 


past: might + infinitive not used 


Might + infinitive is not normally used to talk about past possibility (except in 
indirect speech). 
I felt very hot and tired. Perhaps I was ill. (NOT .. .-3-rmight-be-ill-) 


may/might have ...: She may have missed her train 


However, to say that it is possible that something happened or was true in the 
past, we can use may/might have + past participle. 

Polly's very late. ~ She may have missed her train. (= It is possible that she 

missed .. .) 

What was that noise? ~ It might have been a cat. 
May/might have ... can sometimes refer to the present or future. 

I'll try phoning him, but he may have gone out by now. 

By the end of this year I might have saved some money. 


might have ...: You might have killed yourself 


To say that something was possible but did not happen, we can use 
might have ... 
You were stupid to try climbing up there. You might have killed yourself. 
If she hadn't been so bad-tempered, I might have married her. 
May have ...is now sometimes used with this meaning too; some people feel 
that this is not correct. 
You were stupid to try climbing up there. You may have killed yourself. 
(More normal: ... You might have killed yourself.) 


For might have . . . used to criticise people for not doing things, see 344. 
For the use of could have + past participle in similar senses, see 124.7. » 
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10 another use of may/might: typical occurrences 


340 


In scientific and academic language, may is often used to talk about typical 
occurrences - things that can happen in certain situations. 
A female crocodile may lay 30-40 eggs. 
The flowers may have five or six petals, pink or red in colour. 
Children of divorced parents may have difficulty with relationships. 
With this meaning, might can be used to talk about the past. 
In those days, a man might be hanged for stealing a sheep. 
Can and could are used in a similar way, but are less formal. See 122.2,4. 


may and might (3): permission 


May and might are used for permission mostly in a formal style. They are 
much less common than can and could. 


asking for permission: May I put the TV on? 


May and might can both be used to ask for permission. Might is very polite and 
formal, and is mostly used in indirect question structures. 
May I put the TV on? 
I wonder if I might have a little more cheese. 
(More natural than Might I have .. .?) 


giving and refusing permission: You may / You may not 


May is used to give permission; may not to refuse permission or forbid. 
May I put the TV on? ~ Yes, of course you may. 
May I borrow the car? ~ No, I'm afraid you may not. 
Students may not use the staff car park. 
Must not is also used to forbid (see 360.3). It is a little stronger or more 
emphatic than may not. 
Students must not use the staff car park. 


talking about permission 


We do not usually use may and might to talk about permission which has 
already been given or refused, about freedom which people already have, or 
about rules and laws. Instead, we use can, could or be allowed. 
These days, children can / are allowed to do what they like. (Not . . .-ehildren 
may-do-what-they-like-) 
I could / was allowed to read what I liked when 1 was a child. (Not might 
read-what-Hiked-. . .) 
Can you / Are you allowed to park on both sides of the road here? 
(More natural than May you park .. .?) 


indirect speech 


However, may and might can be used to report the giving of permission. May 
is used after present reporting verbs, and might after past verbs. 
The Manager says that we may leave our coats in the downstairs toilet. 
What are you doing here? ~ Peter said that I might look round. (very formal) 
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may and might (4): may in wishes and hopes 


May (but not might) is used in formal expressions of wishes and hopes. 
I hope that the young couple may enjoy many years of happiness together. 
Let us pray that peace may soon return to our troubled land. 
May often comes at the beginning of the sentence. 
May you both be very happy! May God be with you. 
May the New Year bring you all your heart desires. 
May she rest in peace. (prayer for a dead person) 


may and might (5): may/might ... but 


May (and sometimes might) can be used in a discussion rather like although or 
even if: to say that something is true, but that this makes no difference to the 
main argument. They are often followed by but. 

He may be clever, but he hasn't got much common sense. (= Even if he's 

clever, he... OR Although he's clever, he...) 

It may be a comfortable car, but it uses a lot of petrol. 

She might have had a lovely voice when she was younger, but ... 
Note that in this structure, may and might can be used to talk about things that 
are definitely true, not just possible. 

You may be my boss, but that doesn't mean you're better than me. 


may and might (6): may/might as well 


This structure is used informally to suggest that one should do something 
because there is nothing better, nothing more interesting or nothing more 
useful to do. There is little difference between may and might in this case. 
There's nobody interesting to talk to. We may as well go home. 
Shall we go and see Fred? ~ OK, might as well. 
Note the difference between may/might as well and had better (see 230). 
Compare: 
We may as well have something to eat. 
(= There is nothing more interesting to do.) 
We'd better have something to eat. 
(= We ought to eat; there is a good reason to eat now.) 
Might as well is also used to compare one unpleasant situation with another. 
This holiday isn't much fun. We might just as well be back home. (- Things 
wouldn't be any different if we were at home.) 
You never listen — I might as well talk to a brick wall. 


may and might (7): 

requests, suggestions and criticisms 

Might is often used in affirmative clauses to make requests and suggestions. 
You might see if John's free this evening. 


You might try asking your uncle for a job. > 
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The structure can be used to criticise. Might have + past participle is used to 
talk about the past. 

You might ask before you borrow my car. 

She might have told me she was going to stay out all night. 


For the use of could in similar senses, see 124.7. 


may and might (8): may/might and can/could 


May/might are often used in similar ways to can/could. The main differences 
are as follows. For more details of these uses, see 121-124 and 338-340. 


permission: can/could more common 


Can and could are more common than may and might, which are used mostly 
in a formal style. Compare: 

Can I look at your paper? 

Excuse me, may I look at your newspaper for a moment? 
There is an old belief that may/might are more ‘correct’ than can/could in this 
case, but this does not reflect normal usage. 


'general' possibility: can/could, not may/might 


We normally use can and could to say that things are possible in general: 
people are able to do them, the situation makes them possible, or there is 
nothing to stop them (see 122). May and might are not used in this way. 
She's lived in France; that's why she can speak French. (Not .. .-that's-why 
she-may-speakFreneh-) 
These roses can grow anywhere. (Not -Fhese-reses-may-grow-anywhere.} 
Can gases freeze? (Nor May -gases-freeze?) 
In those days, everybody could find a job. (not .. .-everybody-might-find-a 
jeb) 


chances: may/might/could, not can 


To talk about the chance (possibility) that something will happen, or ís 
happening, we use may, might or could, but not can. 

Where's Sarah? ~ She may be with Joe. (Nor She-ean-be-. . .) 

We may go to the Alps next summer. (Nor We-ean-go-. . .-next-summer-) 
Might and could suggest a less strong possibility. 

It might/could rain this evening, but I think it probably won't. 
May is not used in direct questions with this meaning. 

Do you think you'll go to the Alps? (Nor May-yet-ge-. . .?) 


negative sentences: may/might not and can/could not 


May/might not means ‘perhaps ... not ...' 
Can/could not can mean ‘it is certain that ... not ...' (see 359.2). 
Compare: 
~ It may/might not rain tomorrow. (= Perhaps it will not rain.) 

It can't/couldn't possibly rain tomorrow. (= It will certainly not rain.) 
— It may not be true. (- Perhaps it is not true.) 

It can't be true. (= It is certainly not true.) 
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- He may/might not have understood. (= Perhaps he did not understand.) 
He can't/couldn't have understood. (- He certainly did not understand.) 


maybe and perhaps 


These two words mean the same. They are both common. In British English, 
perhaps is used more often than maybe in a formal style. 

Maybe/Perhaps it'll stop raining soon. 

Julius Caesar is perhaps the greatest of Shakespeare's early plays. 
Perhaps is often pronounced 'praps' by British people. 


meals 


There are regional and social differences in the names for meals. 


British usage 


midday: dinner or lunch 

The midday meal is often called dinner, especially if it is the main meal of the 
day. People who are ‘higher’ in the social scale usually call it Zunch. 
afternoon: tea 

Some people have a light meal of tea and biscuits or cakes, called tea, at four or 
five o'clock in the afternoon. 

early evening: (high) tea or supper 

Many people have a cooked meal around five or six o'clock. This is often called 
tea or high tea; some people call it supper. 

later evening: supper or dinner 


A meal later in the evening is often called supper (and some people use the 
same word for a bedtime snack). Some people use dinner for the evening meal 
if it is the main meal of the day. A more formal evening meal with guests, or in 
a restaurant, is usually called dinner. 


American usage 


Americans generally use lunch for the midday meal and dinner or supper for 
the evening meal. However in rural areas it is still common for the main meal 
of the day to be eaten at midday and called 'dinner', with the evening meal 
being called 'supper'. Celebration meals at Christmas and Thanksgiving are 
called Christmas/Thanksgiving dinner, even if they are eaten at midday. 


mean 


questions 


Note the structure of questions with mean. 
Excuse me. What does ‘hermetic’ mean? (Not Whet-rmeans—hermetie?) » 
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Note also the preposition in What do you mean by ‘hermetic’? (= In what sense 
are you using the word?) 


mean and think, meaning and opinion 


Mean and rneaning are 'false friends' for speakers of some European 
languages. They are not usually used for ‘think’ or ‘opinion’. 
I think that Labour will win the next election. (Not Fmean-cthat-Eabour-will 
wim...) 
What's your opinion? (Nor What's-yeur meaning?) 
structures 


Mean (= intend, plan) can be followed by (object) + infinitive. 
Sorry - I didn’t mean to interrupt you. 
Did you mean John to post those letters? 
Mean (= involve, have as a result) can be followed by a noun or . . ing. 
The Fantasians have invaded Utopia. This means war! 
If you decide to try the exam, it will mean studying hard. 


i mean 


I mean is used informaily as a ‘discourse marker’ (see 157) to introduce 
explanations or additional details. 

He's funny - I mean, he's really strange. 

It was a terrible evening. 1 mean, they all sat round and talked politics. 

Would you like to come out tonight? I mean, only if you want to, of course. 
When I mean introduces a comment it can be close to I think or I feel, but it is 
not followed by that. 

A hundred pounds for a thirty hour in I mean, it's not right, is it? 

(BUT NOT Lnean-that-it's-notright-. .. 

In informal speech, J mean often acts as a uc or 'filler', with little real 
meaning. 

Let's go and see Phil on Saturday. I mean, we could make an early start... 
I mean is also used to introduce corrections. 

She lives in Southport - I mean Southampton. 


What do you mean ...? 


What do you mean ...? can express anger or protest. 
What do you mean, I can't sing? 
What do you mean by waking me up at this time of night? 


no progressive form 
Mean is not normally used in progressive forms when it refers to meanings. 


What does that strange smile mean? (Nor What-is-that-strange-smile 


But perfect progressive forms can be used to refer to intentions. 
I've been meaning to phone you for weeks. 
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means 


singular and plural ending in -s 


Both the singular and the plural of means end in -s. 
In the 19th century a new means of communication was developed - the 
railway. (NOT . . .-&-mew-mean-of-communication-. . .) 
There are several means of transport on the island. 


For other words with singular forms ending in -s, see 524.3. 


by all/any/no means 


By all means is not the same as by all possible means. It is used to give 
permission or to encourage somebody to do something, and means 'of course' 
or ‘it is all right to ...’ Compare: 

Can I borrow your sweater? ~ By all means. 

By all means get a new coat, but don't spend more than £80. 

We must help her by all possible means. (Nor We-must-help-her-by-atl 

means.) 

By no means (or not by any means) is not the opposite of by all means. It is 
similar to definitely not, or not by a long way. 

Is that all you've got to say? ~ By no means. 

Galileo was by no means the first person to use a telescope. 


measurements: ‘marked’ and ‘unmarked’ forms 


Many adjectives that are used in measurements come in pairs (e.g. tall/short, 
old/young, heavy/light, fast/slow). The word that is used for the ‘top’ end of the 
measurement scale can usually be used in another sense, to talk about the 
quality in general. For instance, one can ask how long something is even if it is 
relatively short. Grammarians call these uses ‘unmarked’. Compare: 

- She's very tall and he’s very short. (marked) 


Exactly how tall are they both? (unmarked) (Nor Exaetly-hew-shert-are-they 
both?) 


— Will you still love me when I'm old? (marked) 
He's only twenty-three years old. (unmarked) (Nor . . .-twenty-three-years 
young.) 
— Lead is one of the heaviest metals. (marked) 
Scales are used to measure how heavy things are. (unmarked) (Nor .. -kow 
Hioht-tsi 
Some nouns are used in similar 'unmarked' ways. Compare: 
- Age brings wisdom but I'd rather have youth and stupidity. d 
What is her exact age? (unmarked) (Not 
— The worst thing about the film was its length. (marked) 
What's the length of a football field? (unmarked) (Nor What's-the- 
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mind: do you mind etc 


meaning and use 


Mind can mean ‘dislike’, ‘be annoyed by’, ‘object to’. We use mind mostly in 
questions and negative clauses. 

Do you mind the smell of tobacco? ~ Not at all. 

Do you mind if we leave a bit earlier today? 

I don't mind if you use my car. 
After mind, we can use an -ing form, or object + -ing form. 

Do you mind waiting a few minutes? (NOT . . .-te-wait-. . .) 

I don't mind you coming in late if you don't wake me up. 


Would you mind ...? 


We can use Would you mind ...? to ask people to do things, or to ask for 
permission. 

Would you mind opening the window? (= Please open .. .) 

Would you mind if I opened the window? 


Do/Would you mind my ...ing? 


In a formal style, we sometimes use my, your etc with an -ing form after mind 
(see 295.3,4). 
Do you mind my smoking? (More common: ... me smoking? or ... if I 
smoke?) 


answers 


‘After Would/Do you mind ...?, we use No or Not at all (more formal) to give 
permission (but we often add more words to make the meaning quite clear). 
Do you mind if I look at your paper? ~ No, please do / that's OK / sure. 


tenses 


In subordinate clauses after mind, a present tense is usually used if we want to 
express a future meaning (see 580). 


I don't mind what you do after you leave school. (Not Fdert-mind-what-you 
wiH-do-. . .) 


miss 


‘fail to contact’, ‘be late for’ 


Miss often expresses the idea of failing to contact somebody/something, or 
being late for somebody/something. 
How could he miss an easy goal like that? 
The station’s about five minutes’ walk, straight ahead. You can't miss it. 
If you don't hurry we'll miss the truin. (Not .. .tese-the-trairt:) 
You've just missed her — she went home five minutes ago. 
An -ing form can be used after miss. 
I got in too late and missed seeing the news on TV. 
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'be sorry to be without' 


We can use miss to say that we are sorry because we are no longer with 
somebody, or no longer have something. 

Will you miss me when I'm away? 

He's not happy in the country — he misses city life. 
Note that regret is not used in the same way. Compare: 

I miss working with you. (= I'm sorry I’m no longer with you.) 

I regret working with you. (2 l'm sorry I was with you.) 


'notice the absence of' 


Another meaning of miss is ‘notice that somebody/something is not there’. 
The child ran away in the morning, but nobody missed her for hours. 


miss not used 


Miss is not used simply to say that somebody has not got something. 
In some of the villages they haven't got electricity. 
(NOT .. .-they-müiss-electrieity-) 
In a formal style, the verb or noun lack can be used to express this idea. 
... they lack electricity. 
I am sorry that lack of time prevents me from giving more details. 
missing 
Missing is often used as an adjective, meaning ‘lost’. 
When did you realise that the money was missing? 
The missing children were found at their aunt's house. 
We can use missing after a noun. This often happens in clauses beginning with 
there is. 
There's a page missing from this book. 
In an informal style, a structure with have ... missing is also possible. 
We've got some plates missing — do you think Alan's borrowed them? 
He had several teeth missing. 


modal auxiliary verbs: introduction 


What are modal auxiliary verbs? 


The verbs can, could, may, might, will, would, shall (mainly British English), 

should, must and ought are called 'modal auxiliary verbs'. They are used before 
the infinitives of other verbs, and add certain kinds of meaning connected with 
certainty, or with obligation and freedom to act (see next section). 


grammar 


Modal verbs have no -s in the third person singular. 
She may know his address. (Not She-mays-. . .) 


Questions, negatives, tags and short answers are made without do. 


Can you swim? (NoT Do-yott-can-swim) ~ Yes, I can 
He shouldn't be doing that, should he? (NoT ^ 2] » 
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After modal auxiliary verbs, we use the infinitive without to of other verbs. 
Ought is an exception — see 403. 

I must water the flowers. (Not Frnust-te-weater .. .) 
Progressive, perfect and passive infinitives are also possible (see 280). 

I may not be working tomorrow. 

She was so angry she could have killed him. 

The kitchen ought to be painted one of these days. 


Modal verbs do not have infinitives or participles (fo-7may, maying, mayed do 
not exist), and they do not normally have past forms (though would, could, 
should and might can sometimes be used as past tenses of will, can, shall and 
may). Other expressions are used when necessary. 
I'd like to be able to skate. (NoT .. .-te-ean-skate:) 
People really had to work hard in those days. (Nor People-really-musted 
work...) 


However, certain past ideas can be expressed by a modal verb followed by a 
perfect infinitive (have + past participle). 

You should have told me you were coming. 

I think I may have annoyed Aunt Mary. 
For details of these uses, see the entries on particular modal verbs. 


Modal verbs have contracted negative forms (can’t, won't etc) which are used 
in an informal style. (Shan't and mayn't are only used in British English; 
mayn't is very rare.) Will and would also have contracted affirmative forms 
CH, 'd). For details, see 143. Some modals have both ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ 
pronunciations. For details, see 616. 


There is quite often used as a preparatory subject with modal verbs, especially 
when these are followed by be (see 586). 
There may be rain later today. 


meanings 


We do not normally use modal verbs to say that situations definitely exist or 
that particular events have definitely happened. We use them, for example, to 
talk about things which we expect, which are or are not possible, which we 
think are necessary, which we want to happen, which we are not sure about, 
which tend to happen, or which have not happened. 

He may arrive any time. 

She could be in London or Paris or Tokyo — nobody knows. 

I can't swim. 

I think you ought to see a lawyer. 

We really must tidy up the garden. 

What would you do if you had a free year? 

Edinburgh can be very cold in winter. 

I think they should have consulted a doctor earlier. 

You might have told me Frances was ill. 


For further general information about the meanings of modal auxiliary verbs, see next section. 
For more detailed information, see the sections for each verb. 
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need and used to 


Need (see 366) and used to (see 604) are sometimes used in similar ways to 
modal verbs. 

You needn't wait for me. 

She used not to be so bad-tempered. 


modal auxiliary verbs: meanings 


two kinds of meaning 


Most of the meanings of modal verbs can be divided into two groups. One is to 
do with degrees of certainty: modal verbs can be used to say for instance that a 
situation is certain, probable, possible or impossible. The other is to do with 
obligation, freedom to act and similar ideas: modal verbs can be used to say 
that somebody is obliged to do something, that he/she is able to do something, 
that there is nothing to stop something happening, that it would be better if 
something happened (or did not), or that something is permitted or forbidden. 


degrees of certainty 


Modal verbs can express various degrees of certainty about facts, situations or 
events. 


a complete certainty (positive or negative): shall, will, must, can't 
I shall be away tomorrow. There's the phone. That'll be Tony. 
I shan't be late on Tuesday. Things will be all right. 
It won't rain this evening. You must be tired. 
That can't be John — he's in Dublin. 


b probability (deduction; saying that something is logical or normal): 
should, ought to 
She should / ought to be here soon. 
It shouldn't / oughtn't to be difficult to get there. 


c possibility (talking about the chances that something is true or will 
happen): may 
The water may not be warm enough to swim. 
We may be buying a new house. 


d weak possibility: might, could 
I might see you again — who knows? 
Things might not be as bad as they seem. 
We could all be millionaires one day. 


obligation and freedom to act 


Modal verbs can express various aspects of obligation and freedom. (These 
uses of modal verbs are very important in the polite expression of requests, 
suggestions, invitations and instructions.) 


a strong obligation: must, will, need 
Students must register in the first week of term. 
All sales staff will arrive for work by 8.40 a.m. 
Need 1 get a visa for Hungary? b 
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b prohibition: must not, may not, cannot 
Students must not use the staff car park. 
Books may not be taken out of the library. 
You can't come in here. 


c weak obligation; recommendation: should, ought to, might, shall 
(in questions) 
You should try to work harder. You might see what John thinks. 
She really ought to wash her hair. What shall we do? 


d willingness, volunteering, resolving, insisting and offering: will, shall 
(in questions) 
If you will come this way ... 
I'll pay for the drinks. She will keep interrupting 
people. 
I'll definitely work harder next term. Shall I give you a hand? 


e permission: can, could, may, might 
You can use the car if you like. 
Could I talk to you for a minute? 
May we use the phone? 
Do you think I might take a break now? 


f absence of obligation: needn't 
You needn't work this Saturday. 


g ability: can, could 
She can speak six languages. 
Anybody who wants to can join the club. 
These roses can grow anywhere. 
When I was a baby I could put my foot in my mouth. 
You could get to my old school by bus, but not by train. 


speaker's and hearer's point of view 


Obligation, permission etc are usually seen from the speaker's point of view in 
statements and the hearer's in questions. Compare: 
- You must go and see Ann. (I think it is necessary.) 
Must you go and see Ann? (Do you think it is necessary?) 
— You can borrow my car. (I give permission.) 
Can I borrow your car? (Will you give permission?) 


forms in indirect speech, after if etc 


Instead of can, will, shall and may, we use could, would, should and might to 
express the same meanings in past indirect speech, (see 275), in some 
sentences after if (see 258), and in 'future in the past' sentences (see 221). 

I knew it couldn't be John. 

I told you you wouldn't be ready in time. 

If you stopped criticising, I might get some work done. 

I should be grateful if you would let me know your decision as soon 

as possible. 
They knelt in front of the child who would one day rule all England. 
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other meanings 


Besides the meanings discussed in paragraphs 2 and 3, will and would are 
used to talk about habitual behaviour or activity (see 629, 633). 

Most evenings he'll just sit in front of the TV and go to sleep. 

When we were kids, my mum would take us out on bikes all round the 

countryside. 

Used to + infinitive (see 604) is similar to a modal verb structure in some ways. 
It is used to talk about habitual behaviour or activity and (unlike would) 
habitual states. 

I used to play a lot of tennis when I was younger. 

The grass used to look greener when I was a child. 


DO E zr was CO 
5 


subject-independence 


An interesting, rather complicated point about modal verbs is that their 
meaning usually ‘spreads over’ a whole clause. This means that one can 
change a modal structure from active to passive, for example, without 
affecting the meaning very much. Compare: 
- A child could understand his theory. 

His theory could be understood by a child. 
— You mustn't put adverbs between the verb and the object. 

Adverbs mustn't be put between the verb and the object. 
- Dogs may chase cats. 

Cats may get chased by dogs. 
With most other verbs that are followed by infinitives, their meaning is 
attached to the subject, so that a change from active to passive changes the 
sense of the sentence completely. Compare: 
- Dogs like to chase cats. 

Cats like to be chased by dogs. (different and — of course — untrue) 
— Pete wants to phone Ann. 

Ann wants to be phoned by Pete. (not the same meaning) 


For more details of the use of the various modal verbs, see the entries for each verb. 


more 


more + noun 


We can use more before a noun phrase as a determiner (see 154). We do not 
generally use of when there is no other determiner (e.g. article or possessive). 
We need more time. (NoT . ..-more-of-time:) 
More university students are having to borrow money these days. 
However, more of is used directly before personal and geographical names. 
It would be nice to see more of Ray and Barbara. 
Five hundred years ago, much more of Britain was covered with trees. p 
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more of + determiner/pronoun 


Before determiners (e.g. a, the, my, this) and pronouns, we use more of. 
Three more of the missing climbers have been found. 
Could 1 have some more of that smoked fish? 
I don't think any more of them want to come. 


more without a noun 


We can drop a noun after more if the meaning is clear. 
I'd like some more, please. 


one more etc 


Note the structure one more, two more etc + noun phrase. 
There's just one more river to cross. 


more as an adverb 


More can also be used as an adverb. 
I couldn't agree more. 

More and more is used to talk about continual increase. 
I hate this job more and more as the years go by. 


comparative structures 


More is used to make the comparative forms of longer adjectives and most 
adverbs (see 137-138). 
As you get older you get more tolerant. Please drive more slowly. 


For no more, not any morellonger, see 379. 
For far more, much more, many more etc, see 140. 


most 


most (= ‘the majority of’) without of 


Most can mean ‘the majority of. We do not use the before most with this 
meaning. 

Most children like ice cream. (Nort The-most-children-. . .) 
We do not generally use of after most when there is no other determiner 
(e.g. article or possessive). 

Most cheese is made from cow's milk. (Not Mest-ef-eheese-. . . 

Most Swiss people understand French. (NoT on ep 
However, most of is used directly before personal and geographical names. 

I've read most of Shakespeare. 

The Romans conquered most of England. 


most of + determiner/pronoun 


Before determiners (e.g. a, the, my, this) and pronouns, we use most of. 
Most of the people here know each other. 
Most of my friends live abroad. (Not Moest-my-friends-. . .) 
Most of us thought he was wrong. 
He's eaten two pizzas and most of a cold chicken. 
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most without a noun 


We can drop a noun after most if the meaning is clear. 
Some people had difficulty with the lecture, but most understood. 


the most (= "more than any other/others') with nouns 


In comparisons (when most means ‘more than any other/others’) it is 
normally used with the before nouns. 

Susan found the most blackberries. 
The is sometimes dropped in an informal style. 

Who earns (the) most money in your family? 


(the) most as an adverb 


(The) most can also be used as an adverb. The is often dropped in an informal 
style. 

They all talk a lot, but your little girl talks (the) most. 

The truth hurts most. 


superlative adjectives and adverbs 


(The) most is used to make the superlative forms of longer adjectives and most 
adverbs (see 137-138). 

I wasn't as clever as the others, but I was the most beautiful. 

I work most efficiently in the early morning. 


most meaning 'very' 


Most can be used before adjectives to mean 'very' in evaluating expressions, 
especially in a formal style. 
That is most kind of you. Thank you for a most interesting afternoon. 
The experience was most distressing. 


mostly 


Mostly means 'in most (but not all) cases'. Compare: 
Your little girl talks the most. (NOT . . .-talks-mostly) 
She mostly talks about her friends. 


much and many 


the difference 


Much is used with singular (uncountable) nouns; many is used with plurals. 
I haven't got much time. I don't know many of your friends. 


much/many + noun: without of 


We do not generally use of after much/many when there is no other determiner 
(e.g. article or possessive). 

She didn't eat much breakfast. (Not . . .-mtteh-of-breakfast-) 

There aren't many large glasses left. (Not .. .-many-of large-glasses-left-) 


However, much of is used directly before personal and geographical names. 
I’ve seen too much of Howard recently. Not much of Denmark is hilly. 
» 
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much/many of + determiner + noun 


Before determiners (e.g. a, the, my, this) and pronouns, we use much of and 
many of. 

You can't see much of a country in a week. 

How much of the house do you want to paint this year? 

I won't pass the exam: I've missed too many of my lessons. 

How many of you are there? 


much/many without a noun 


We can drop a noun after much or many, if the meaning is clear. 
You haven't eaten much. 
Did you find any mushrooms? ~ Not many. 
Note that much and many are only used like this when a noun has been 
dropped. 
There wasn't much (food). sur Nor The-food-wasn't-much. (Because you 
couldn't say The food-wasn't- much food.) 


Many is not usually used alone to mean ‘many people’. 
Many people think it's time for a change. 
(More natural than Many think...) 


not used in affirmative clauses 


In an informal style, we use much and many mostly in questions and negative 
clauses. In most affirmative clauses they are unusual (especially much); other 
words and expressions are used instead. 
How much money have you got? ~ I've got plenty. (Not Pve-got-mueh.) 
He's got lots of men friends, but he doesn't know many women. 
(More natural than He's got many men friends . . .) 
Did you buy any clothes? ~ Yes, lots. (Not Yes,-many.) 
In a formal style, much and many are more common in affirmative clauses. 
Much has been written about unemployment. In the opinion of many 
economists, ... 
Far and long (= a long time) are also used mostly in questions and negative 
clauses. See 200 and 330. 


after so, as, and too 


So much/many, as much/many and too much/many are quite natural in 
affirmative clauses. 

There was so much traffic that it took me an hour to get home. 

I play as much tennis as I can. You make too many mistakes. 


much as adverb 


We can use much as an adverb in questions and negative clauses. 

Do you work much at weekends? I don't travel much these days. 

We can also use much before comparative adjectives and adverbs, in 
affirmative clauses as well as questions and negatives. 

She's much older than her brother. 1 don't drive much faster than you. 
Much can be used before some verbs expressing enjoyment, preference and 
similar ideas, in affirmative clauses as well as questions and negatives, 
especially in a formal style. 
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I much appreciate your help. 

We much prefer the country to the town. 

I didn’t much enjoy the concert. 
Very much can be used in affirmative clauses as an adverb, but not usually 
before a noun. Compare: 

I very much like your new hairstyle. (adverb) 

Thank you very much. (adverb) 

There's a whole lot of water coming under ~ door. (before noun) 


(NoT Fhere's-very-much-water-coming... 


For much and very with past participles (e.g. much/very amused), see 410.4. 


must (1): introduction 


grammar 
Must is a modal auxiliary verb (see 353—354). 


There is no -s in the third person singular. 
He must start coming on time. (NoT He-mists-. . .) 


Questions and negatives are made without do. 
Must you go? (Nor De-yeu-must-go?) 
You mustn't worry. (NOT Yet-dont-mustaworry.) 


After must, we use the infinitive without to of other verbs. 
I must write to my mother. (NOT 1-must-to-write-. . .) 


Must has no infinitive or participles (fo-;must, musting, musted do not exist), 
and it has no past tense. When necessary, we express similar meanings with 
other words, for example forms of have to (see 239). 

It's annoying to have to get up early on Sundays. (NOT . . .-te-must-get-up-. . .) 

He'll have to start coming on time. (NOT He'Hl-mist-. . .) 

She's always had to work hard. (NoT She's-always-musted-. . .) 

We had to cut short our holiday because my mother was ill. (Not We- 

musted-. . .) 


Some ideas about the past can be expressed by must have + past participle 
(see 359.4). 

I can't find my keys. I must have left them at home. 
Must can also be used with a past sense in indirect speech. 

Everybody told me I must stop worrying. 


There is a contracted negative mustn't (/‘masnt/). Must has two 
pronunciations: a ‘strong’ pronunciation /mast/ and a ‘weak’ pronunciation 
/m(a)st/. The weak pronunciation is used in most cases (see 616). 


meanings 


Must is used mostly to express the deduction or conclusion that something is 
certain (see 359), and (less often in American English) to talk about necessity 
and obligation (see 360). > 
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You must be Anna's sister — you look just like her. 
You really must get your hair cut. 


For differences between must and have (got) to, see 361. 
For the difference between must and should, see 520. 


must (2): deduction 
(concluding that something is certain) 


statements: Mary must have a problem 


Must can be used to express the deduction or conclusion that something is 
certain or highly probable: it is normal or logical, there are excellent reasons 
for believing it, or it is the only possible explanation for what is happening. 
If A is bigger than B, and B is bigger than C, then A must be bigger than C. 
I'm in love. ~ You must be very happy. 
Mary must have a problem — she keeps crying. 
There's the doorbell. It must be Roger. 


negatives: /t can't be the postman 


Must is not often used to express certainty in negative clauses. We normally 
use cannot/can't to say that something is certainly not the case, because it is 
logically or practically impossible, or extremely improbable. 
If A is bigger than B, and B is bigger than C, then C can't be bigger than A. 
It can't be the postman at the door. It's only seven o'clock. (Nor ft-mustm't-be 
ias) 
She's not answering the phone. She can't be at home. 
However, mustn't is used in question tags (see 487-488) after must. 
Jt must be nice to be a cat, mustn't it? (NOT .. -ean t-t?) 
And must not is occasionally used, especially in American English, to say that 
there is evidence that something is not the case (see 361.4) 


need not / does not have to 


Need not / needn't is used (especially in British English) to say that something 
is not necessarily so; does not have to can also be used. Must not is not used in 
this sense. 
Look at those tracks. That must be a dog. -- It needn't be — it could be a fox. 
(or... It doesn't have to be...) (NOT ...-Jt-mustm't-be-. ..) 


That must have been nice 


We can use must have 4 past participle to express certainty about the past. 
We went to Rome last month. ~ That must have been nice. 
A woman phoned while you were out. ~ It must have been Kate. 

Can is used in questions and negatives. 
Where can John have put the matches? He can't have thrown them away. 


indirect speech 


Must can be used after a past reporting verb as if it were a past tense. 
I felt there must be something wrong. 
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must and should 


Should can be used as a weaker form of must (see 520). Compare: 
Ann must be at home by now. (= 1 think she's certainly at home.) 
Ann should be at home by now. (= 1 think she's very probably at home.) 


must (3): necessity and obligation 


The following explanations apply particularly to British English. Americans 
often use have (got) to where British people use must (see 361). However, this 
use of have (got) to is becoming more common in British English under 
American influence. 


statements: / really must stop smoking 


In affirmative statements, we can use must to say what is necessary, and to 
give strong advice and orders to ourselves or other people. 
Plants must get enough light and water if they are to grow properly. 
British industry must improve its productivity. 
I really must stop smoking. 
You must be here before eight o'clock tomorrow. 
Must is common in emphatic invitations. 
You really must come and see us soon. 


questions: Must l ...? 


In questions, we use must to ask about what the hearer thinks is necessary. 
Must I clean all the rooms? 
Why must you always leave the door open? 


negatives: You mustn't/can't ... 


We use must not / mustn't to say that it is wrong to do things, or to tell people 
not to do things. Can't is also possible. 

The government mustn't/can't expect people to work for no money. 

You mustn't/can't open this parcel until Christmas Day. 


mustn't and needn't / don't have to 


Mustn't is not used to say that things are unnecessary. This idea is expressed 
by needn't, don't need to (see 366) or don't have to. 
You needn't work tomorrow if you don't want to. on You don't have to 
work ... (NOT You-mustmt-. . .-if-you-don't-want-to-) 
die don't need to get a visa to go to Scotland. on You don't have to get a 


. (Nor You-mustn't-get-a-visa-to-go-to-Scotland.) 
past eae and obligation 


Must is not normally used to talk about past obligation (except in indirect 
speech - see below). This is because must is used mainly to influence people's : 
behaviour - for example through orders or advice - and one cannot do this in 
the past. Had to is used to talk about obligation that existed in the past. 

I had to cycle three miles to school when I was a child. 

My parents had to work very hard to build up their business. » 
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indirect speech 


Must can be used after a past reporting verb as if it were a past tense. 
The doctor said that I must stop smoking. 

Obligation can also be reported with had to and would have to. 
The doctor said that I had to / would have to stop smoking. 


must and should 


Should can be used as a weaker form of must (see 520). Compare: 
That carpet must be cleaned. (= It is absolutely necessary.) 
That carpet should be cleaned. (= It would be a good idea.) 


must (4): advanced points 


must and have to 


In statements about obligation with must the obligation most often comes 
from the speaker (and in questions, from the hearer). To talk about an 
obligation that comes from 'outside' (for instance a regulation, or an order 
from somebody else), we usually prefer have to. Compare: 
— I must do some more work; I want to pass my exam. 
In my job I have to work from nine to five. (More natural than ... I must 
work from nine to five.) 
- We must go to New York soon and see your mother. 
My wife's an interpreter: she often has to go to New York. (More natural than 
... She must often go to New York.) 
— I must stop smoking. (I want to.) 
I've got to stop smoking. (Doctor's orders.) 
— This is a terrible party. We really must go home. 
This is a lovely party, but we've got to go home because of the baby-sitter. 
— I've got bad toothache. I must make an appointment with the dentist. 
I can't come to work tomorrow morning because I’ve got to see the dentist. 
— You really must go to church next Sunday — you haven't been for ages. (1 am 
telling you to.) 
Catholics have to go to church on Sundays. (Their religion tells them to.) 
- Must you wear dirty old jeans all the time? (Is it personally important 
for you?) 
Do you have to wear a tie at work? (Is there a regulation?) 
Have to can also be used to talk about obligation coming from the speaker or 
hearer, in the same way as must. This is normal in American English (which 
uses must less often in this sense), and is becoming very common in British 
English. 
I really have to stop smoking. (on I really must .. .) 
Do I have to clean all the rooms? (or Must I .. .?) 


For have to and have got to, see 239. 


future obligation: will have to, have (got) to and must 


Will have to is used to talk about future obligation (will must is impossible — 
see 358); but have (got) to is preferred when arrangements for the future have 
already been made. Compare: 
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When you leave school you'll have to find a job. 
I’ve got to go for a job interview tomorrow. 
Going to have to is also possible. 
We're going to have to repair that window. 
Must can be used to give orders or instructions for the future. 
You can borrow my car, but you must bring it back before ten. 
Will have to can be used to 'distance' the instructions (see 436), making them 
sound less like direct orders from the speaker. 
You can borrow my car, but you'll have to bring it back before ten. 
Will need to can be used in the same way (see 366.4). 


talking about the past: had to ... and must have... 


Had to is used to talk about past obligation. Must have * past participle is used 
to express certainty about the past (see 359.4). Compare: 
Edna isn't in her office. She had to go home. 
(= It was necessary for her to go home.) 
Edna isn't in her office. She must have gone home. 
(= It seems certain that she has gone home.) 


a British-American difference: can't and must not 


In American English, must not is often used when something is not logically 
impossible, but when there is strong evidence for believing that it is not the 
case. Compare: 
— He only left the office five minutes ago. He can't be home yet. (It's logically 
impossible that he's home.) 
She's not answering the doorbell. She must not be at home. (It’s not logically 
impossible that she's home, but it seems pretty certain that she isn't.) 
— The restaurant can't be open — the door's locked. 
That restaurant must not be any good - it's always empty. 
In British English, can't is normal for both meanings (though some people use 
must not for the 'seems pretty certain' meaning). Compare: 
She walked past without saying ‘Hello’. She must not have seen you. 
(AmE; some British speakers.) 
She walked past without saying ‘Hello’. She can't have seen you. 
(most British speakers.) 
Note that the contracted form mustn't is rare in AmE. 


names: Florence, Homer etc 
cities l 
The names of cities are often different in different languages ~ for example the 
capital of Denmark, Kebenhavn, is called Kopenhagen in German, Copenhague 
in French, and Copenhagen in Italian and English. Some examples of English 
names for cities: 
The Hague, Brussels, Antwerp, Hanover, Cologne, Munich, Vienna, Lyons 
(now more usually Lyon), Marseilles (now more usually Marseille), Milan, 
Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, Padua, Genoa, Leghorn (now more usually 


Livorno), Turin, Geneva, Seville, Lisbon, Athens, Thessalonica, Prague, 
Warsaw, Belgrade, Moscow, St Petersburg, Bucharest, Beirut, Damascus, » 
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Jerusalem, Peking (now usually Beijing), Bombay (now usually Mumbai), 
Calcutta (now usually Kolkata). 


classical names 


The same is true of many classical Greek and Roman names. Some examples: 
Homer, Aeschylus, Livy, Horace, Ovid, Virgil, Aesop, Aristotle, Euclid, 
Sophocles, Mercury, Jupiter, Helen, Troy, Odysseus 


artists 

The Italian artists Raffaello Sanzio and Tiziano are called Raphael and Titian in 
English. 

countries 


The names of countries, of course, also differ from one language to another 
(e.g. Deutschland, Nemecko, Allemagne, Germany). English versions are not 
listed here, as they are well known and can easily be found in any dictionary if 
needed. 


names and titles: Peter; Mr Lewis 


Names and titles are used both when talking about people and when talking to 
them. There are some differences. 


talking about people 
When we talk about people we can name them in four ways. 


a first name 


We use first names mostly informally, for relatives, friends and children. 
Where's Peter? He said he'd be here at three. 
How's Maud getting on at school? 


b first name + surname 


This is neutral - neither particularly formal nor particularly informal. 
Isn't that Peter Connolly the actor? 
We're going on holiday with Mary and Daniel Sinclair. 


c title (Mr, Mrs etc) + surname 


This is more formal. We talk like this about people we do not know, or when 
we want to show respect or be polite. 
Can I speak to Mr Lewis, please? 
We've got a new teacher called Mrs Campbell. 
Ask Miss Andrews to come in, please. 
There's a Ms Sanders on the phone. 
Note that it is less usual to talk about people by using title + first name 
* surname (e.g. Mr John Parker). 


d surname only 


We often use just the surname to talk about men (and occasionally women) in 
public life — politicians, sports personalities, writers and so on. 
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Do you think Roberts would make a good President? 

The 5,000 metres was won by Jones. 

I don't think Eliot is a very good dramatist. 

Thatcher was the first British woman Prime Minister. 
Surnames alone are sometimes used for employees (especially male 
employees), and by members of groups (especially all-male groups like 
soldiers, schoolboys, team members) when they refer to each other. 

Tell Patterson to come and see me at once. 

Let's put Billows in goal and move Carter up. 


talking to people 
When we talk to people we generally name them in one of two ways. 


a first name 


This is informal, used for example to relatives, friends and children. 
Hello, Pamela. How are you? 


b title + surname 


This is more formal or respectful. 

Good morning, Miss Williamson. 

Note that we do not usually use both the first name and the surname of a 
person that we are talking to. It would be unusual to say ‘Hello, Peter 
Matthews’, for example. 

Members of all-male groups sometimes address each other by their surnames 
alone (e.g. ‘Hello, Smith), but this is unusual in modern English. 

Mr, Mrs and Ms are not generally used alone. 

Excuse me. Can you tell me the time? (NoT Exeuse-me-Mr or Exeuse-me.-Mrs.) 
Doctor can be used alone to talk to medical doctors whom one is consulting, 
but not usually in other cases. 

Doctor, I've got this pain in my elbow. 

Sir and madam are used in Britain mostly by people in service occupations 
(e.g. shop assistants). Some employees call their male employers sir, and some 
schoolchildren call their teachers sir or miss. Dear Sir and Dear Madam axe 
common ways of beginning letters to strangers (see 146) — note the capital 
letters. In other situations sir and madam are unusual in British English. 

Excuse me. Can you tell me the time? (Nor Exeuse-me;sir-. .. ) 

In American English, sir and ma'am are less formal than in British English, and 
are quite often used (especially in the South and West) when addressing 
people. 


notes on titles 


Note the pronunciations of the titles Mr, Mrs and Ms (used before names): 
Mr /‘mista(r)/ Mrs ['misiz/ Ms [miz/ or /mez/ 

Mr (= Mister) is not normally written in full, and the other two cannot be. 
Like Mr, Ms does not show whether somebody is married or not. It is often 
used, especially in writing, to talk about or address women when one does not 
know (or has no reason to say) whether they are married. Many women also 
choose to use Ms before their own names in preference to Mrs or Miss. Ms is a 
relatively new title: it has been in common use in Britain since the 1970s, and a 
little longer in the United States. > 
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Dr (= Doctor) is used as a title for medical and other doctors (but see 
paragraph 2 for its use). 

Professor does not mean 'teacher'; it is used only for heads of university 
departments and some other very senior university teachers. 

Note that we do not normally combine two titles such as Prof Dr or Mrs Dr. 


For ways of addressing people in letters, see 146. 
For ways of introducing people, see 545.1. 
For full stops with abbreviated titles and initials, see 2. 


nationalities, countries and regions 


introduction 


In order to refer to a nation or region and its affairs it is usually necessary to 
know four words: 
e the name of the country or region 

Denmark, Japan, France, Catalonia 
e the adjective 

Danish, Japanese, French, Catalan 
e the singular noun used for a person from the country 

a Dane, a Japanese, a Frenchman! woman, a Catalan 
e the plural expression the... used for the population as a whole 

the Danes, the Japanese, the French, the Catalans 
Usually the singular noun is the same as the adjective (e.g. Greek, Mexican). 
The plural expression is usually the same as the adjective + -s (e.g. the Greeks, 
the Mexicans); words ending in -ese, and Swiss, have no -s (e.g. the Japanese; 
the Swiss). See paragraph 2 below for more examples. 
However, there are a number of exceptions. Some of these are listed in 
paragraph 3. 
All words of this kind (including adjectives) begin with capital letters. 

American literature (Nor ameriean-iterature) 
The name of a national language is often the same as the national adjective. 
Danish is difficult to pronounce. Do you speak Japanese? 


Examples 


Country/region Adjective Person Population 


America American an American the Americans 
(The United States) 

Belgium Belgian a Belgian the Belgians 

Brazil Brazilian a Brazilian the Brazilians 

Europe European a European the Europeans 


Italy Italian an Italian the Italians 
Kenya Kenyan a Kenyan the Kenyans 
Morocco Moroccan a Moroccan the Moroccans 
Norway Norwegian a Norwegian the Norwegians 
Palestine Palestinian a Palestinian the Palestinians 
Russia Russian a Russian the Russians 
Tyrol Tyrolean a Tyrolean the Tyroleans 
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Country/region Adjective Person Population 


Greece Greek a Greek the Greeks 
Iraq Iraqi an Iraqi the Iraqis 
Israel Israeli an Israeli the Israelis 
Thailand Thai a Thai the Thais 


China Chinese a Chinese the Chinese 
Congo Congolese aCongolese the Congolese 
Portugal Portuguese a Portuguese the Portuguese 
Switzerland Swiss a Swiss the Swiss 


3 exceptions 


Country/region Adjective Person Population 


Britain British a British person (Briton) the British 
England English an Englishwoman/man the English 
France French a Frenchman/woman the French 
Ireland Irish an Irishwoman/man the Irish 
Spain Spanish a Spaniard the Spanish 
The Netherlands/ Dutch a Dutchwoman/man the Dutch 
Holland 
Wales Welsh a Welshman/woman the Welsh 
Denmark Danish a Dane the Danes 
Finland Finnish a Finn the Finns 
Poland Polish a Pole the Poles 
Scotland Scottish, a Scot the Scots 
Scotch 
Sweden Swedish a Swede the Swedes 
Turkey Turkish a Turk the Turks 


Notes 


a Scottish is the usual word for the people and culture of Scotland; Scotch is used 
for whisky. 


b The word Briton is unusual except in newspaper headlines - for example Two 
BRITONS KILLED IN AIR CRASH. Brit is sometimes used informally. 


c English is not the same as British, and is not used for Scottish, Welsh or Irish 
people (see 114). 


d Although Arnerican is the normal English word for United States citizens and 
affairs, people from other parts of the American continent may object to this 
use, and some people avoid it for this reason. > 
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Arabic is used for the language spoken in Arab countries; in other cases, the 
normal adjective is Arab. Arabian is used in a few fixed expressions and place 
names (e.g. Saudi Arabian, the Arabian Sea). 


Note the pronunciation of words like Jrishman/men, Dutchman/men: the 
singular is the same as the plural (/'arr1rfmen, 'datfmen/). 


near (to) 


Near can be used as a preposition. Near to is also possible with the same 
meaning, but is less common. 

We live near (to) the station. 

I put my bag down near (to) the door. She was near (to) despair. 
Near (to) can be followed by an -ing form. 

I came very near (to) hitting him. 


For -ing forms after to, see 298.2. 
For the difference between nearest and next, see 375. 


need 


ordinary verb: Everybody needs to rest 


Need most often has ordinary verb forms: the third person singular has -s, and 
questions and negatives are made with do. Need is usually followed by an 
infinitive with to. 

Everybody needs to rest sometimes. 

Do we need to reserve seats on the train? 


modal auxiliary forms: he needn't, need 1? 


Need can also have the same present-tense forms as modal auxiliary verbs: the 
third person singular has no -s, and questions and negatives are made without 
do. In this case, need is normally followed by an infinitive without to. 

She needn't reserve a seat — there'll be plenty of room. 
These forms are used mainly in negative sentences (needn't); but they are also 
possible in questions, after if, and in other ‘non-affirmative’ structures (see 381). 

You needn't fill in a form. Need I fill in a form? 

I wonder if I need fill in a form. 

This is the only form you need fill in. 

(BUT NOT Yet-need-fillL-in-a-form.) 

These forms are more common in BrE; in AmE have to / don’t have to are 
preferred. 


needn't, need 1?: immediate necessity 


These modal forms of need normally refer to immediate necessity. They are 
often used to ask for or give permission - usually permission not to do 
something. They are not used to talk about habitual, general necessity. 
Compare: 
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It's OK — You needn't / don't need to pay for that phone call. 
You don't need to pay for emergency calls in most countries. (Nor You 


needr't-pay-. . -in-mest-countries:) 
4 talking about the future 


Present tense forms of need are used when making decisions about the future. 
Need I come in tomorrow? 
Tell her she doesn't need to work tonight. 
Will need to... can be used to talk about future obligation, and give advice for 
the future. It can make orders and instructions sound less direct. 
We'll need to repair the roof next year. 
You'll need to start work soon if you want to pass your exams. 
You'll need to fill in this form before you see the Inspector. 


For similar uses of have to, see 239.3. 


5  need...ing: The sofa needs cleaning 


After need an -ing form can be used with the same meaning as a passive 
infinitive, especially in BrE. 


That sofa needs cleaning again. (= ... needs to be cleaned ...) 
A structure with object + ...ing or past participle is also possible in some 
cases. 


You need your head examining. (BrE) (or... examined.) 


6 need not have ... 


If we say that somebody need not have done something, we mean that he or 
she did it, but that it was unnecessary - a waste of time. 
You needn't have woken me up. I don't have to go to work today. 
I needn't have cooked so much food. Nobody was hungry. 
On the other hand, if we say that somebody did not need to do something, we 
are simply saying that it was not necessary (whether or not it was done). 
Compare: 
I needn't have watered the flowers. Just after I finished it started raining. 
It started raining, so I didn't need to water the flowers. 
Need never have... is a more emphatic version of need not have . ... 
I need never have packed all that suncream - it rained every day. 


7 need not and must not 


Need not or do not need to is used to say that there is no obligation; must not is 
used to say that there is an obligation not to do something. Compare: 
You needn't tell Jennifer — she already knows. 
You mustn't tell Margaret — I don't want her to know. 
Need not is also sometimes used to say that something is not necessarily true. 
She looks quite ill. I’m sure it's flu. ~ It needn't be — maybe she's just 
over-tired. 


For there is no need to ..., see 587.2. 
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367 negative structures (1): basic rules 


1 negative verb forms: auxiliary not 


We make negative verb forms by putting not after an auxiliary verb. 
We have not forgotten you. It was not raining. She can't swim. 
Do is normally used if there is no other auxiliary verb. 
I like the salad, but I don't like the soup. (Not Hike-not-the-soup.) 
Do is followed by the infinitive without to. 
I didn't think. (Not I-didrt-to-think, F-didn't-thinking or Fdidn't-theught.) 
Do is not used with another auxiliary verb. 
You mustn't worry. (NOT Yot-don't-must-worry.) 


Do is not normally used with be (even when be is not auxiliary). 


The supper isn't ready. (NOT The-supper-doesn't-be-ready.) 


For negative forms of have, dare, need and used, see the entries on these verbs. 
For the dialect form ain't, see 143.4. 

For negatives without do in older English (e.g. / like him not), see 392. 

For negative subjunctives (e.g. [t's important that he not be disturbed), see 567.2. 


2 imperatives: Don't worry 


Negative imperatives are made with do not / "aide + infinitive (see 268). 
Do not expect quick results. (Nor Expeet-not-... 
Don't worry — I'll look after you. (Not ies MM 

Do not / don't is also used to make the negative Vid ats of be. 
Don't be rude. 


3 infinitives and -ing forms: It's important not to worry 


We put not before infinitives and -ing forms. Do is not used. 


It's important not to worry. (NOT ...-to-den't-worry.) 
The best thing about a holiday is not working. 


4 other parts of a clause: not his wife, not before six 


We can put not with other parts of a clause, not only a verb. 

Ask Jake, not his wife. Come early, but not before six. 

It's working, but not properly. 
We do not usually begin a sentence with not + subject. Instead, we use a 
structure with it. 

It was not George that came, but his brother. (Not Net-George-eame-. . .) 


For the difference between not and no with nouns, see 382. 


5 other negative words: never, seldom etc 


Other words besides riot can make a clause negative. Compare: 
He's not at home. He's never at home. 
He's seldom / rarely / hardly ever at home. 
We do not normally use the auxiliary do with these other words. Compare: 
He doesn't work. 
He never works. (Nov He-does-never-work.) 
He seldom / rarely / hardly ever works. 
However, do can be used for emphasis or contrast. 
I never did like her. 
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question tags: You don't ..., do you? 


After negative clauses, question tags (see 487—488) are not negative. 
You don't work on Sundays, do you? 
You seldom work on Saturdays, do you? (NoT Yot-seldom-work-en 


Saturdays donr tyon?) 
She never smiled, did she? 
The same thing happens after clauses with little and few (see 329). 
There's little point in doing anything about it, is there? (NOT . . .-tsre‘t- there?) 
He has few reasons for staying, has he? 


'non-affirmative' words: any etc 


We do not usually use some, somebody etc in negative clauses. Instead, we use 
the 'non-affirmative' words any, anybody etc. (see 381). Compare: 
I've found some mushrooms. I haven't found any mushrooms. 


negative structures (2): negative questions 


structure 


Contracted and uncontracted negative questions have different word order. 
(Uncontracted negative questions are usually formal.) 
auxiliary verb + n't + subject 
Doesn't she understand? 
Why haven't you booked your holiday yet? 
auxiliary verb + subject + not 


Does she not understand? 
Why have you not booked your holiday yet? 
Non-auxiliary have and be go in the same position as auxiliary verbs. 
Hasn't she any friends to help her? Aren't you ready? 
Have they not at least a room to stay in? Is Mrs Allen not at home? 


two meanings 


Negative questions can have two different kinds of meaning. It is usually clear 
from the situation and context which kind of question is being asked. 


‘It’s true that . . ., isn't it?’ 
A negative question can ask for confirmation of a positive belief. In this case 
the question expects the answer Yes, and means ‘It’s true that ... , isn't it?’ 


Didn't you go and see Helen yesterday? How is she? 
(= I believe you went and saw Helen yesterday . . .) 

Expressions of opinion can be made less definite by expressing them as 
negative questions (so that they ask for agreement). 

Wouldn't it be better to switch the lights on? 
Negative questions of this kind are common in exclamations (see 195) and 
rhetorical questions (see 482). 

Jsn't it a lovely day! 

She's growing up to be a lovely person. ~ Yes, isn't she! 

Isn't the answer obvious? (= Of course the answer is obvious.) > 
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‘Is it true that... not ...?’ 


A negative question can also ask for confirmation of a negative belief. In this 
case the question expects the answer No, and means ‘Is it true that... not . . .?' 
Don't you feel well? (= Am I right in thinking you don't feel well?) 
OR, dear. Can't they come this evening? 
This kind of negative question can show that the speaker is surprised that 
something has not happened or is not happening. 
Hasn't the postman come yet? 
Didn't the alarm go off? I wonder what's wrong with it. 


polite requests, invitations, offers, complaints and criticisms 


Pressing invitations and offers often begin Won't you . ..? Wouldn't you . ..? or 
Why don't you ...? 
Won't you come in for a few minutes? 
Wouldn’t you like something to drink? 
Why don’t you come and spend the weekend with us? 
But in other cases we do not usually use negative questions to ask people to do 
things. This is done with ordinary questions, or with negative statement + 
question tag. 
Excuse me, can you help me for a moment? (ordinary question, used as a 
request) 
You can’t help me for a moment, can you? (negative statement + question 
tag, common in informal requests) 
BUT NOT : - 
Negative questions may be understood as complaints or criticisms. 
Can't you lend me your pen for a minute? (2 something like 'Are you too 
selfish to lend me .. .?") 
Don't you ever listen to what I say? 


yes and no 


In a reply to a negative question, Yes suggests an affirmative verb, and No 
suggests a negative verb. Compare: 
~ Haven't you written to Mary? ~ Yes. (= 1 have written to her.) 
Haven't you told her about us? ~ No. (= 1 haven't told her about us.) 
- Didn't the postman come this morning? ~ Yes, he did. 
Didn't he bring anything for me? ~ No, he didn't. 


negative structures (3): think, hope, seem etc 
l don't think... 


When we introduce negative ideas with think, believe, suppose, imagine and 
words with similar meanings, we usually make the first verb (think etc) 
negative, not the second. 
I don't think you've met my wife. 
(More natural than 7 think you haven't met my wife.) 
I don't believe she's at home. 
(More natural than / believe she isn't at home.) 
However, surprise is often expressed with I thought + negative. 
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Would you like a drink? ~I thought you'd never ask. 
Hello! I thought you weren't coming. 


I hope that... not... 


This does not happen with hope. 
I hope it doesn't rain. (Nor -don't-hope-it-rains.) 


short answers: / suppose not. 


In short answers, most of these verbs can be followed by not (see 539). 
Are we going to see Alan again? ~I believe/suppose/hope not. 

Another possible short answer construction is J don't ... so (see 539). 
Do you think it'll snow? ~I don't believe/suppose/think so. 

Hope is not used in this structure. 


I hope not. (Not F-dert-hope-so.) 


I don't think so is more common than / think not, which is rather formal. 


verbs followed by infinitives 


Many verbs can be followed by infinitives (see 282). In an informal style we 
often prefer to make the first verb negative rather than the infinitive, although 
this may not change the meaning at all. This happens, for example, with 
appear, seem, expect, happen, intend and want. 
Sibyl doesn't seem to like you. 
(Less formal than Sibyl seems not to like you.) 
I don't expect to see you before Monday. 
(More natural than / expect not to see you...) 
Angela and I were at the same university, but we never happened to meet. 
(Less formal than ... we happened never to meet.) 


I don't want to fail this exam. (Nor T-want-not-to fail. . . 


After I've finished this contract I never intend to teach jum 


negative structures (4): double negatives 


English and other languages 


In some languages, a negative word like nobody, nothing or never has to be 
used with a negative verb. In standard English, nobody, nothing, never etc are 
themselves enough to give a negative meaning, and not is unnecessary. 
I opened the door, but I could see nobody. (Not 1-eotdidn't-see-nobody.) 
Tell them nothing. (Nor Don't-tell-them-nothing.) 


Your suggestion will help neither of us. (NOT . . .-won't-help-neither-. . .) 
Nothing matters now — everything's finished. (NoT Nothing-doesm't- 
matter- . .) 


I've never understood what she wants. (Nor Hsaven't-never-understood-. . .) 


nobody and not anybody, etc 


Nobody, nothing, never etc are rather emphatic. We often prefer to use not 

anybody, not anything, not ever etc. Note that anybody, anything, ever etc are 
not themselves negative words (see 381) — they have to be used with not to give 
a negative meaning. > 
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I opened the door, but I couldn't see anybody. (NoT .. .-bietteould-see 
anybody.) 
Don't tell them anything. 
Your suggestion won't help either of us. 
At the beginning of a clause, only nobody, nothing etc are used. 


Nothing matters. (NoT Not-anything-matters.) 


Nowhere is safe. 


double and multiple negatives and their meaning 


Two or more negative words can be used in one clause, but then both words 
normally have their full meaning. Compare: 

Say nothing. (= Be silent.) 

Don't just say nothing. Tell us what the problem is. (= Don't be silent . . .) 
Multiple negatives are sometimes used instead of simple positive structures 
for special stylistic effects. This is rather literary; in spoken English it can seem 
unnatural or old-fashioned. 

Not a day passes when I don't regret not having studied music in my youth. 

(More natural: Every day I regret not having studied music when I was 
younger. OR I wish I had studied music when I was younger.) 


dialects 


In many British, American and other dialects, two or more negatives can be 
used with a single negative meaning. 
I ain't seen nobody. (Standard English: I haven't seen anybody.) 
I ain't never done nothing to nobody, and I ain't never got nothing from 
nobody no time. (American song by Bert Williams) 


For more information about ain't, see 143.4. 


two negative ideas: not... or / not... nor 


When not refers to two or more verbs, nouns, adjectives etc, we usually join 
them with or. 
He doesn't smoke or drink. (Nor He-doesrmt-smoke-nor-drink.) 
She wasn't angry or upset. 
It’s not on the table or in the cupboard. 
However, we can use nor after a pause, to separate and emphasise a second 
verb, adjective etc. 
Our main need is not food, nor money. It is education. (More emphatic than 
... food or money.) 
She didn't phone that day, nor the next day. (More emphatic than ... or the 
next day.) 
Note that neither cannot be used in this way. 


For the use of neither... nor to join two negative ideas (e.g. He neither smokes nor drinks}, 
see 373. 


... A don't think etc 


In informal speech, expressions like I don't think or I don't suppose are often 
added after negative statements. In this case, the extra negative makes no 
difference to the meaning of tbe statement. 
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She hasn't got much chance of passing the exam, I don't think. 
We won't be back before midnight, I don't suppose. 


7 extra negative in expressions of doubt 


371 


372 


In informal standard spoken English, a negative verb (without a negative 
meaning) is sometimes used after expressions of doubt or uncertainty. 
I shouldn't be surprised if they didn't get married soon. (= ... if they got 
married soon.) 
I wonder whether I oughtn’t to go and see a doctor — I'm feeling a bit funny. 
(=... whether I ought to...) 


negative structures (5): ambiguous sentences 


In a negative structure, not can refer to different parts of a sentence. Compare: 

Arthur didn't write to Sue yesterday — he phoned her. 

Arthur didn't write to Sue yesterday - he wrote to Ann. 

Arthur didn't write to Sue yesterday — he wrote this morning. 
The exact meaning is shown in speech by stress and intonation, and even in 
writing it is usually clear from the context and situation. However, confusions 
sometimes arise. They can usually be avoided by reorganising the sentence. 
Compare: 

The car crash didn't kill him. (Did he live, or did something else kill him?) 

It wasn't the car crash that killed him. (Only one possible meaning.) 
Negative sentences with because-clauses are often ambiguous. 

I didn't sing because Pam was there. 
This sentence could mean 'My reason for not singing was that Pam was there' 
or 'My reason for singing was not that Pam was there'. The first meaning could 
be shown clearly by putting the because-clause at the beginning. 

Because Pam was there, I didn't sing. 


neither (of): determiner 


neither 4. singular noun 
We use neither before a singular noun to mean 'not one and not the other 
(of two)’. 

Can you come on Monday or Tuesday? ~ I'm afraid neither day is possible. 


neither of + plural 


We use neither of before a determiner (for example the, my, these), and before a 
pronoun. The noun or pronoun is plural. 
Neither of my brothers can sing. (NoT Neither-my-brothers-ean-sing.) 
Neither of us saw it happen. 
After neither of + noun/pronoun, we use a singular verb in a formal style. 
Neither of my sisters is married. 
In an informal style, a plural verb is possible. 
Neither of my sisters are married. 


neither used alone 
We can use neither without a noun or pronoun, if the meaning is clear. > 
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Which one do you want? ~ Neither. 


pronunciation 


In British English, neither can be pronounced both /'na1óe(r)/ and 
['ni:0o(r)/. In American English, the usual pronunciation is /'ni:óer/. 


neither ... nor 


This structure is used to join two negative ideas. (It is the opposite of both... 
and.) It is usually rather formal. 

I neither smoke nor drink. (less formal: I don't smoke or drink.) 

The film was neither well made nor well acted. 
Sometimes more than two ideas are connected by neither ... nor. 

He neither smiled, spoke, nor looked at me. 
Neither cannot begin a complete clause in this structure. 

He neither smiled ... nor... (Bur Not Neither-he-smiled-. . .) 
When singular subjects are connected by neither ... nor, the verb is normally 
singular, but it can be plural in a less formal style. 

Neither James nor Virginia was at home. (normal) 

Neither James nor Virginia were at home. (less formal) 


See also both ... and (111) and either... or (175). 
For not... or and not... nor, see 370.5. 


neither, nor and not ... either 


neither and nor 


We can use neither and nor as adverbs to mean 'also not'. Neither and nor 
come at the beginning of a clause, and are followed by inverted word order 
(see 302-303): auxiliary verb subject. 

I can't swim. ~ Neither/nor can I. (Not -also-ean't.) 

Ruth didn't turn up, and neither! nor did Kate. (Not .. -and-Kate-didn'ttoo:) 
In American English, nor is not normally used after and. 


not either 


We can also use not... either with the same meaning and normal word order. 
I can't swim. ~I can't either. 
Ruth didn't turn up, and Kate didn't either. 
In very informal speech, me neither (and occasionally me either, especially in 
AmE) can be used instead of 1 . . .n't either. 
I can't swim. ~ Me neither. 


one negative 


Only one negative word (not or neither) is necessary to give a negative 
meaning. 
Neither did Kate on Kate didn't either. (Nor Neither-didn't-Kate or Kate 
lidn: isher) 
For the pronunciation of neither, see 372. For neither . . . nor, see 373. 
For other uses of either, see 174-175. For not... or and not... nor, see 370-375. 


For so am 1, so do 1 etc, see 541. 
For the difference between too/also and either in negative sentences, see 47. 
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next and the next; nearest 


next week, month etc; the next week, month etc 


Next week, month etc (without the) is the week, month etc just after this one. If 
I am speaking in July, next month is August; in 2006, next year is 2007. 
The next week, month etc is the period of seven/thirty/etc days starting at the 
moment of speaking. On July 15th 2006, the next month is the period from July 
15th to August 15th; the next year is the period from July 2006 to July 2007. 
Compare: 
— Goodbye - see you next week. (Nor . . .-see-yottcthe-next-week-) 

I'll be busy for the next week. (= the seven days starting today) 
- Next year will be difficult. (= the year starting next January) 

The next year will be difficult. (= the twelve months starting now) 
The difference between last and the last is similar. See 314. 


next week 


FUTURE 


Thurs Fri Sat Sun Mon Tu Wed Thurs Fr: Sat Sun 


NOW 


the next week 


NOW Thurs Fri Sat Sun Mon Tu Wed Thurs Fri FUTURE 


Sat Sun 


the next three ... etc 


Note the word order in expressions with numbers. 
I'll be at college for the next three years. (NOT . . .-the-three-next-years:) 


We generally say the next few days, not the-next-days. 
The next few days will be wet. 


next Sunday etc 


When next is used with the names of days or months, it is not always clear 
exactly what is meant. 

See you next Sunday. ~ Do you mean this coming Sunday or the one after? 
To avoid misunderstanding, one can say for example (1) on Sunday, this 
Sunday, the! this Sunday coming, thel this coming Sunday or (on) Sunday this 
week, and (2) on Sunday week, a week on Sunday or (on) Sunday next week. 


place: next and nearest 


The nearest is generally preferred for place - it means 'most near in space'. 
Excuse me. Where's the nearest tube station? (NOT .. .-the-next-tube-station. 
If you want to find Alan, just look in the nearest pub. 

The next can be used for place if we are talking about movement or direction. 

It means 'after this/that one'. 
We get off at the next station. (= the station that we will come to next.) 
It's not on this shelf; it's on the next shelf up. » 
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Next can also be used to talk about the nearest position in a row. 
My girlfriend lives next door. Who works in the next office? 
The people at the next table were having a terrible argument. 

Next to means ‘beside’. 

Come and sit next to me. 


no, none and not a/any 


no: emphatic 


No can be used instead of not a or not any when we want to emphasise a 
negative idea. 
Would you believe it? There's no wardrobe in the bedroom! 
(More emphatic than ... There isn't a wardrobe ...) 
Sorry I can't stop. l've got no time. 
(More emphatic than ... I haven't got any time.) 
There were no letters for you this morning, I'm afraid. 
(More emphatic than There weren't any letters . . .) 
After no, countable nouns are usually plural unless the sense makes a singular 
noun necessary. Compare: 
He's got no children. (More natural than He's got no child.) 
He's got no wife. (More normal than He's got no wives.) 


none of 
Before a determiner (e.g. the, my, this) or a pronoun, we use none of. 


She's done none of the work. (Not .. .-no-of-the-twork-) 

We understood none of his arguments. 

I've been to none of those places. None of us speaks French. 
When we use none of.with a plural noun or pronoun, the verb can be singular 
(a little more formal) or plural (a little more informal). 

None of my friends is interested. (more formal) 

None of my friends are interested. (more informal) 
We can use none alone if the meaning is clear. 

How many of the books have you read? ~ None. 


not a/any 


We prefer not a/any in objects and complements when the sense is not 
emphatic. Compare: 

He's no fool. (= He's not a fool at all. - emphatic negative) 

A whale is not a fish. (Not ^-3ehale-is-no fish) - the sense is not emphatic. 


subjects 


Not any cannot normally be used with subjects. No and none of are used 
instead. 

No brand of cigarette is completely harmless. (NOT Mick i E 

No tourists ever came to our village. (Nor Not-any-tourists-. .. 

None of my friends lives near me. (NoT E .) 


not used to talk about two 


We use neither, not no or none, to talk about two people or things (see 372). 
Neither of my parents could be there. (Nor Nene-of my-parents-. . .) 
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no matter 378 


nobody etc 


Nobody, nothing, no one and nowhere are used in similar ways to no. 
I saw nobody. (More emphatic than I didn't see anybody.) 


Nobody spoke. (Nor Not-anybody-spoke.) 


For no and not, see 382. For more about any, see 55. 
For none and no one, see 380. For no as a modifying adverb (e.g. no better), see 57. 
no doubt 


No doubt means ‘probably’ or ‘I suppose’, not ‘certainly’. 
No doubt it'll rain soon. 
You're tired, no doubt. I'll make you a cup of tea. 
To say that something is certain, we can use there is no doubt that (formal), 
without any doubt (formal), certainly, definitely. 
There is no doubt that the world is getting warmer. (Not Ne-doubt-the-world 
is-getting-warmer.) 
Cycling is certainly healthier than driving. (Nor Ne-deubt eyeling-is-heatthier 
than-driving.) 
Doubtless is similar to no doubt (but more formal); undoubtedly is similar to 
there is no doubt that. 


For structures with the verb doubt, see 163. 


no matter 


conjunction 


No matter can be used with who, whose, what, which, where, when and how. 
These expressions are conjunctions, used to join clauses together. The 
meaning is similar to 'it is not important who/what etc'. 

I'll love you no matter what you do. 

No matter where you go, I'll follow you. 
We use a present tense with a future meaning after no matter (see 580). 

No matter where you go, you'll find Coca-Cola. 

You'll be welcome no matter when you come. 


no matter who etc and whoever etc 


The conjunctions no matter whol what etc are used rather like whoever, 
whatever etc (see 625). Compare: 
- No matter what you say, I won't believe you. 
Whatever you say, I won't believe you. 
— Phone me when you arrive, no matter how late it is. 
Phone me when you arrive, however late it is. 
However, clauses with whoever! whatever! whichever can be used as subjects or 
objects. Clauses with no matter who etc cannot be used in this way. 
Whatever you do is fine with me. (sur Nor Ne-meatter-what-yeu-de-is-fine 
with-me.) 
You can have whichever you like. (Bur NoT You-ean-have-no-matter-which 
yeu-like.) > 
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no more, not any more, no longer, not any longer 379 


no matter and it doesn't matter 


Because no matter ... is a conjunction, it must be used with two clauses. 
No matter when you come, you'll be welcome. (Bur NOT No-matter-when-you 
come.) 
To introduce just one clause, we can use It doesn't matter. 
It doesn't matter when you come. 


use without a verb 


However, no matter what can be used at the end of a clause, without a 
following verb. 
I'll always love you, no matter what. (= ... no matter what happens.) 


For sentences like Something's the matter with my foot, see 585. 


no more, not any more, no longer, 
not any longer 


We use no more with nouns to talk about quantity or degree — to say 
how much. 
There's no more bread. 
We do not use no more in standard modern English as an adverb to express the 
idea of actions and situations stopping. Instead, we use no longer (usually 
before the verb), not... any longer or not ... any more. 
I no longer support the Conservative party. (Not I-neanore-suppert-. . .) 
This can't go on any longer. I'm not helping you any more. 
Anymore may be written as one word, especially in American English. 
Annie doesn't live here anymore. 


no one and none 


no one 


No one (also written no-one in British English) means the same as nobody. 
It cannot be followed by of. 


No one wished me a happy birthday. (Nor Ne-ene-of-my-friends-. . .) 


I stayed in all evening waiting, but no one came. 


none 


To express the idea 'not a single one (of)', we can use none (of), not any (of) or 
not one (of) (more emphatic). No one is not used in this way. 

None of my friends wished me a happy birthday. 

I haven't read any of his books. 


Not one of my shirts is clean. (Not Ne-ene-of-my-shirts-. . .) 
Have you found any blackberries? ~ Not one. 


For more about none, see 376. 
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non-affirmative (or ‘non-assertive’) words 


There are some words that are not often used in affirmative sentences — for 
example any, anybody, ever, yet. When we affirm or assert (that is, when we say 
that something is true) we normally use other words - for example some, 
somebody, once, sometimes, already. Compare: 


- Somebody telephoned. — I sometimes go to the theatre. 
Did anybody telephone? Do you ever go to the theatre? 
— I've bought you something. — I met the Prime Minister once. 
I haven't bought you anything. Have you ever met the Prime 
— She's already here. Minister? 
Is she here yet? 


Non-affirmative words are common not only in questions and negative 
sentences, but in other cases where we are not making affirmative statements 
— for example in if-clauses, after comparisons, and together with adverbs, 
verbs, prepositions, adjectives and determiners that have a negative kind of 
meaning. 

Let me know if you have any trouble. 

I wonder if she found anything. 

She writes better than anybody I know. 

He seldom says anything. 

I've hardly been anywhere since Christmas. 

He denied that he had ever seen her. 

Please forget that I ever told you anything about it. 

I'd rather do it without anybody's help. 

It's difficult to understand anything he says. 

Few people have ever seen her laugh. 


For information about particular non-affirmative words, check in the Index to find the entries for 
the words in question. 


not and no 


To make a word, expression or clause negative, we use not. 
Not surprisingly, we missed the train. (Not No-surprisingly-. . .) 
The students went on strike, but not the teachers. (NOT .. .-but-no-the 
teachers.) 
I can see you tomorrow, but not on Thursday. 
I have not received his answer. 

We can use no with a noun or -ing form to mean ‘not any’, or ‘not a/an'. 
No teachers went on strike. (2 There weren't any teachers on strike.) 
I've got no Thursdays free this term. (= 1 haven't got any Thursdays .. .) 
I telephoned, but there was no answer. (= There wasn't an answer.) 

NO SMOKING 

Sometimes sentences constructed with verb + not and no + noun have similar 

meanings. The structure with no is usually more emphatic. 
There wasn't an answer. / There was no answer. 
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not only 


In the rather formal structure not only... but also, not only and but also can go 
immediately before the words or expressions that they modify. 

We go there not only in winter, but also in summer. 

Not only the bathroom was flooded, but also the rest of the house. 

The place was not only cold, but also damp. 
Mid-position with the verb (see 24) is also possible. In this case, not only is 
generally used without do. 

She not only sings like an angel, but also dances divinely. 

She not only plays the piano, but also the violin. 
Not only can be moved to the beginning of a clause for emphasis. It is then 
followed by auxiliary verb + subject; do is used if there is no other auxiliary 
(for more about this word order, see 302). But can be left out in this case. 

Not only has she been late three times; she has also done no work. 

Not only do they need clothing, but they are also short of water. 
In informal English not only... but also is not very common; other structures 
are generally preferred. 

We don't only go there in winter. We go in summer too. 


noun + complement: what can follow a noun? 


Many nouns, especially abstract nouns, can be followed by ‘complements’ - 
other words and expressions that 'complete' their meaning. These 
complements can be prepositional phrases, infinitive expressions or clauses 
(with or without prepositions). 

Alan's criticism of the plan made him very unpopular. 

I hate the thought of leaving you. 

Does she understand the need to keep everything secret? 

I admire your belief that you are always right. 

There's still the question of whether we're going to pay her. 
Many nouns can be followed by more than one kind of complement. 

He didn't give any reason for the changes. 

You've no reason to get angry. 

The main reason why I don't believe her is this. 
Not all nouns can be followed by all kinds of complement. 
— the idea of marriage - freedom to choose 

the idea that I might get married freedom of choice 

(BUT NOT the-idea-to-get-married) (BUT NOT freedom-of-ehoosing) 

Note that a related noun and verb may have different kinds of complement. 

I have no intention of resigning. 

I do not intend to resign. 
Unfortunately there is no easy way to decide which structures are possible 
after a particular noun. It is best to check in a good dictionary. 


For more information about -ing forms after nouns, see 297. 

For infinitives after nouns, see 285. 

For should in clauses after nouns, see 521. 

For subjunctives in clauses after nouns, see 567. 

For the prepositions that are used after some common nouns, see 449. 

For prepositions before clauses, see 453. 

For structures with preparatory it (e.g. It's a pity that we can't see him), see 446—447. 
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noun + noun (1): basic information 


milk chocolate; chocolate milk 


Many common ideas in English are expressed by noun + noun compounds. In 
this structure, the first noun modifies or describes the second, a little like an 
adjective. Compare: 
- milk chocolate (a kind of chocolate) 

chocolate milk (a kind of milk) 
— a horse race (a kind of race) 

a race horse (a kind of horse) 
- a book case (a kind of case) 

mineral water (a kind of water) 
Noun + noun expressions can often be changed into structures where the 
second noun becomes a subject and the first an object. 

an oil well (= a well that produces oil) 

a sheepdog (= a dog that looks after sheep) 

a Birmingham man (= a man who comes from Birmingham) 

the airport bus (= the bus that goes to the airport) 


the first noun is singular 


Note that the first noun is usually singular in form, even if it has a plural 
meaning. (For exceptions, see 531.) 
a shoe shop (= a shop that sells shoes) 
a horse race (= a race for horses) trouser pockets (= pockets in trousers) 
a toothbrush (= a brush for teeth) a ticket office (= an office that sells tickets) 


articles 


Articles belonging to the first (modifying) noun are dropped in noun + noun 
combinations. 

army officers (= officers in the army) 

a sun hat (= a hat that protects you against the sun) 


more than two nouns 


More than two nouns can be put together. A group of two nouns can modify a 
third noun, these can modify a fourth, and so on. 

oil production costs road accident research centre 
This kind of structure is very common in newspaper headlines (see 240) 
because it saves space. 

FURNITURE FACTORY PAY CUT ROW 


other structures 


Not all compound ideas can be expressed by a noun + noun structure. 
Sometimes it is necessary to use a structure with of or another preposition; 
sometimes a structure with possessive 's is used. 

a feeling of disappointment (NoT a-disappointment-feeling) 

letters from home (Not heme-etters) cow’s milk (Nor eow-mik) 


For more details, see 386. » 
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pronunciation 
Most noun + noun combinations have the main stress on the first noun. 
a 'bicycle factory a 'fruit drink 'ski boots 'coffee beans 
However, there are quite a number of exceptions. 
a garden 'chair a fruit 'pie 


The difference between noun modifiers and adjectival modifiers is sometimes 
shown by stress. Compare: 

a 'French teacher (noun modifier: a person who teaches French) 

a French 'teacher (adjective modifier: a teacher who is French) 
To be sure of the stress on a particular combination, it is necessary to check in 
a good dictionary. 


For the stressing of road and street narnes, see 502. 


spelling 
Some short, common noun + noun combinations are generally written 
together like single words. 

bathroom lampshade seaside (BUT NOT raiiwaystation) 
Others may be written with a hyphen (e.g. letter-box) or separately (e.g. 
furniture shop). In many cases usage varies, and some combinations can be 
found written in all three ways (e.g. bookshop, book-shop or book shop). 
Hyphens are becoming less common in modern English, and (except with very 
common short combinations like bathroom) it is usually acceptable to write 
the two words separately. 


For more information about the spelling of different kinds of compounds, see 559. 
For information about the spelling of particutar noun + noun expressions, see a good dictionary. 


noun + noun (2): advanced points 


classifying expressions: a sheepdog 


The noun + noun structure is mostly used to make ‘classifying’ expressions, 
which name a particular kind of thing. 
mountain plants (a special group of plants) 
mineral water (a sort of water) 
a sheepdog (a particular kind of dog) 
We use noun + noun especially to talk about things that belong to common 
well-known classes (so that the two nouns really describe a single idea). In 
other cases we prefer a preposition structure. Compare: 
the postman, the milkman, the insurance man (all well-known kinds of 
people who may call regularly at a British home) 
a man from the health department (not a regular kind of visitor) 
More examples: 
- He was reading a history book. (a common class of book) 
He was reading a book about the moon. (Not a-meen-book) 
— She was sitting at a corner table in the restaurant. (Restaurants often have 
corner tables.) 
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Who's the girl in the corner? (Nor Who's-the-corner-girl?) 
- What does that road sign say? 


She was showing signs of tiredness. (NOT .. .-tiredness-signs:) 


containers: a matchbox; a box of matches 


Noun + noun is used for particular kinds of container. 

a matchbox apainttin a coffee cup 
But we use the preposition structure (with of) to talk about a container 
together with its contents. 

a box of matches a tin of paint a cup of coffee 


units, selections and collections: piece, group etc 


We also prefer the of-structure with words that refer to units, selections and 
collections, like piece, slice, lump (of sugar), bunch (of flowers), blade (of 
grass), pack (of cards), herd, flock, group and so on. 

a piece of paper (NOT &-paper-pieee) 

a bunch of flowers (NoT e-flewer-buneh) 


‘made of’: a silk dress; silken skin 


Noun + noun is normally used to say what things are made of. 

a silk dress a stone bridge — an ironrod a gold ring 
In older English, the of-structure was more common in this case (e.g. a dress of 
silk, a bridge of stone), and it is still used in some metaphorical expressions. 

He rules his family with a rod of iron. 

The flowers were like a carpet of gold. 
A few pairs of nouns and adjectives (e.g. gold, golden) are used as modifiers 
with different meanings. Generally the noun simply names the material 
something is made of, while the adjective has a more metaphorical meaning. 
Compare: 

a gold watch golden memories 

silk stockings silken skin 

a lead pipe à leaden sky (grey and depressing) 

a stone roof a stony silence 
But wooden and woollen just mean 'made of wood/wool'. 


measurement: a five-litre can 


Noun + noun is used in measurements, with a number before the first noun. 
The number is usually joined to the first noun by a hyphen (-). Note that the 
first noun is normally singular in form in these cases. 
a five-litre can a ten-pound note (NOT @-five-litres-can, a-ten-pounds-mote) 
a six-pound chicken a three-mile walk a five-day course 
a two-person tent ten two-hour lessons 
The number one is often left out. 
a (one-)pint mug 
In fractions, the plural -s is not usually dropped. 
a two-thirds share (Not a-two-third-share) 
Exception: three quarters (a three-quarter length coat) > 
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noun + 's + noun: children's clothes; a bird's nest 


In some classifying expressions we use a structure with possessive 's. 
This is common when we are talking about things that are used by a person or 
animal: the first noun refers to the user. 
children's clothes a man's sweater 
women's magazines a bird's nest 
Generally, either both nouns are singular or both are plural. 
a child's toy children’s clothes 
but 
a women's magazine 
Not all ‘used by’ expressions have possessive 's. 
baby clothes a birdcage 
British and American usage sometimes differ. Compare: 
a baby's bottle (BrE) a baby bottle (AmE) 
a baby's pram (BrE) a baby carriage (AmE) 
a doll's house (BrE) a doll house (AmE) 


noun + 's + noun: cow's milk; a hen's egg 


The 's structure is often used for products from living animals. 
cow's milk lamb's wool 
sheep's wool a bird'segg a hen's egg 
(BUT camel hair, horsehair) 
When the animal is killed to provide something, we usually use noun * noun. 
calf skin chamois leather fox fur 
chicken soup a lamb chop tortoise shell 


parts: a man's leg; a table leg 


We use the 's structure to talk about parts of people's and animals' bodies. 
a man's leg an elephant's trunk a sheep's heart 

But to talk about parts of non-living things, we usually use the noun + noun 

structure. 


a table leg (Not a-table's-leg) 


a car door (NOT USUALLY a car's door) 


pronunciation 


Classifying expressions with possessive 's most often have the main stress on 
the first noun. Compare: 
— a 'doll's house (a kind of house) 
my brother's 'house (not a kind of house) 
— 'goat's milk (a kind of milk) 
the goat's 'tail (not a kind of tail) 
Here, too, there are exceptions. 
a child's 'bicycle (a kind of bicycle) 


For the use of structures with 's to talk about possession, relationships etc, see 440. 


noun + noun, noun + ’s + noun, or preposition structure? 


This is a very complicated area of English grammar. The 'rules' given above 
show the general patterns, but unfortunately there is no easy way to be quite 
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sure which structure is used to express a particular compound idea. The most 
common expressions will be learnt by experience; in cases of doubt, a good 
dictionary will often show which form is correct. 


now (that) 


Now (that) can be used as a conjunction. In an informal style, that is often 
dropped (see 584). 
Now (that) Andrew is married, he has become much more responsible. 
Now the exams are over I can enjoy myself 


nowadays 


Nowadays is an adverb meaning ‘these days’, ‘at the present time’. 
People seem to be very depressed nowadays. 
Nowadays we think nothing of space travel. 

Nowadays cannot be used as an adjective. 


I don't like modern fashions. (NoT I-domt-like-the-nowadays-fashions.) 


numbers 


fractions and decimals: two fifths; nought point four 
We say simple fractions like this: 


!, alone quarter ls eleven sixteenths 

4, an/one eighth 3), three and three quarters 
4 three sevenths 6/5 six and one eighth 

7; two fifths 


More complex fractions can be expressed by using the word over. 
3o three hundred and seventeen over five hundred and nine 


We write and say decimals like this: 


0.4 nought point four (NoT neught-comma-feur) 
0.375 nought point three seven five (Not neught-peint-three 
hundred-and-seventy-five) 


4.7 four point seven 


For the difference between a(n) and one with numbers, see paragraph 11 
below. 


before nouns 


With fractions below 1, we use of before nouns. 
three quarters of an hour 
seven tenths of a mile 
a third of the students 
Half is not always followed by of (see 231). 
half an hour half (of) the students > 
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Of is also possible with decimals below 1. 
nought point six of a mile 
0.1625 cm nought point one six two five of a centimetre 
However, decimals below 1 are often followed directly by plural nouns. 
nought point six miles (Not nought-point-six-mile) 
nought point one three two five centimetres 
Fractions and decimals over 1 are normally followed by plural nouns. 
one and a half hours (Nor one-and-a-half hour) 
three and three eighths miles 
1.3 millimetres (Not 1-3-millimetre) 
Note also the structure a... and a half. 
I've been waiting for an hour and a half. 


singular or plural verbs 


Singular verbs are normally used after fractions, decimals, and other 
expressions referring to amounts and measurements (for more details, 
see 527). 
Three quarters of a ton is too much. (NOT Firee-quarters-of-a-ten-are-. . .) 
3.6 kilometres is about 2 miles. 
But plural verbs are used when we are talking about numbers of people or 
things, even after a singular fraction. 
A third of the students are from abroad. (Not A-third-of the-students-is-. . .) 
Half of the glasses are broken. 
After expressions like one in three, one out of five + plural noun, both singular 
and plural verbs are possible. 
One in three new cars break/breaks down in the first year. 


nought, zero, nil etc 


The figure 0 is usually called nought in British English and zero in American 
English. When we say numbers one figure at a time, 0 is often called oh (like 
the letter O). 

My account number is four one three oh six. 
In measurements of temperature, 0 is called zero in both British and American 
English. Zero is followed by a plural noun. 

Zero degrees Celsius is thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit. 
Zero scores in team games are called nil (American zero or nothing). In tennis 
and similar games, the word love is used (originally from French l'oeuf, 
meaning ‘the egg’ - the figure 0 is egg-shaped). 

And the score at half-time is: Scotland three, England nil. 

Forty-love; Andrews to serve. 


telephone numbers 


We say each figure separately, pausing after groups of three or four (not two). 
When the same figure comes twice, British people usually say double. 


307 4922 three oh seven, four nine double two 
(AmE three zero seven, four nine two two) 
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Roman numbers 


Roman numbers (J, II, III, IV etc) are not common in modern English, but they 
are still used in a few cases - for example the names of kings and queens, page 
numbers in the introductions to some books, the numbers of paragraphs in 
some documents, the numbers of questions in some examinations, the figures 
on some old clock faces, and occasionally the names of centuries. 

It was built in the time of Henry V. 

For details, see Introduction page ix. 

Do question (vi) or question (vii), but not both. 

a fine XVIII Century English walnut chest of drawers 
The Roman numbers normally used are as follows: 


lli 10 X x 40 XL xl 
2I ii 11 XI xi 45 XLV xlv 
3 IIl iii 12 XII xii 50 Li 

4 IV iv 13 XIII xiii 60 LX lx 
5Vv 14 XIV xiv 90 XC xc 

6 VI vi 19 XIX xix 100 Cc 

7 VII vii 20 XX xx 500 D 

8 VIII viii 21 XXI xxi 1000 M 

9 IX i 30 XXX xxx 1995 MCMXCV 


cardinal and ordinal numbers: books, chapters etc; kings 
and queens 
After a noun we usually use a cardinal number (one, two etc) instead of an 
ordinal number (first, second etc). This structure is common in titles. Compare: 
the fourth book — Book Four the third act — Act Three 
Mozart's thirty-ninth symphony — Symphony No. 39, by Mozart 
the third day of the course - Timetable for Day Three 
However, the names of kings and queens are said with ordinal numbers. 
Henry VIII: Henry the Eighth (Nor Henry-Eight) 
Louis XIV: Louis the Fourteenth 
Elizabeth H: Elizabeth the Second 


centuries 

Note how the names of centuries relate to the years in them. The period from 
1701 — 1800 is called the 18th century (not the 17th); 1801 - 1900 is the 19th 
century, etc. 

floors 

The ground floor of a British house is the first floor of an American house; the 
British first floor is the American second floor, etc. 

and; punctuation 


In British English we always put and between hundred! thousand! million and 
numbers below a hundred. In American English, and can be dropped. 


310 three hundred and ten (AmE also three hundred ten) 
5,642 five thousand, six hundred and forty-two 
2,025 two thousand and twenty-five » 
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In measurements containing two different units, and is possible before the 
smaller, but is usually left out. 

two hours (and) ten minutes 

two metres (and) thirty centimetres 
In writing we generally use commas (,) to divide large numbers into groups of 
three figures, by separating off the thousands and the millions. Full stops (.) 
are not used in this way. 

3,127 (NOT 3-427) 5,466,243 
We do not always use commas in four-figure numbers, and they are not used 
in dates. 

4,126 or 4126 the year 1648 
Spaces are also possible. 

There are 1 000 millimetres in a metre. 
Note the hyphen between the tens and units in twenty-one, twenty-two, 
thirty-six, forty-nine etc. 


a and one 


We can say an eighth or one eighth, a hundred or one hundred, a thousand or 
one thousand, a million or one million, etc. One is more formal. 
I want to live for a hundred years. (Nor . . .-fer-hundred-years) 
Pay Mr J Baron one thousand pounds. (on a cheque) 
A can only be used at the beginning of a number. Compare: 
alone hundred 
three thousand one hundred (Nor three-theusand-a-hundred) 
A thousand can be used alone, and before and, but not usually before a 
number of hundreds. Compare: 
a/one thousand alone thousand and forty-nine 
one thousand, six hundred and two 
(More natural than a thousand, six hundred and two.) 
We can use a or one with measurement words. The rules are similar. 
a/one kilometre (BUT one kilometre, six hundred metres) 
an/one hour and seventeen minutes (BUT one hour, seventeen minutes) 
a/one pound (BUT one pound twenty-five) 


numbers with determiners 


Numbers can be used after determiners. Before determiners, a structure with 
of is necessary. 
You're my one hope. 


One of my friends gave me this. (Nor One-my-friend-. ..) 
eleven hundred etc 


In an informal style we often use eleven hundred, twelve hundred etc instead of 
one thousand one hundred etc. This is most common with round numbers 
between 1,100 and 1,900. 

We only got fifteen hundred pounds for the car. 
This form is used in historical! dates (see 152). 

He was born in thirteen hundred. 

It was built in fifteen (hundred and) twenty-nine. 
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14 billion 


15 


16 


17 


18 


A billion is a thousand million. (But in older British usage a billion was a 
million million.) 
five hundred etc without -s 


After a number, the words dozen, hundred, thousand, million and billion have 
no final -s, and of is not used. This also happens after several and a few. 


Compare: 
— five hundred pounds — afew million years 
hundreds of pounds millions of years 


- several thousand times 
It cost thousands. 
Singular forms are used as modifiers before nouns in plural measuring 


expressions. 
a five-pound note (Nor a-five-pounds-note) 
a three-mile walk a four-foot deep hole 
six two-hour lessons a six-foot tall man 


a three-month-old baby 
In an informal style, we often use foot instead of feet in other structures, 
especially when we talk about people's heights. 

My father's just over six foot two. 


For the use of be in measurements, see 92. 
For the use of possessive forms in expressions of time (e.g. ten minutes’ walk, four days' journey), 
see 440-444. 


British money (pre-euro) 


There are 100 pence in a pound. Sums of money are named as follows: 

Ip one penny (informal one p (/pi:/) or a penny) 

5p five pence (informal five p) 

£3.75 three pounds seventy-five (pence) or three pounds and seventy-five 

pence (more formal) 

Some people now use the plural pence as a singular in informal speech; pound 
is sometimes used informally as a plural. 

That's two pounds and one pence, please. 

It cost me eight pound fifty. 
Singular forms are used in expressions like a five-pound note (see above). 
However, pence is often used instead of penny (a five pence stamp). 


American money 


There are 100 cents (€) in a dollar ($). One-cent coins are called pennies; 
five-cent coins are nickels; ten-cent coins are dimes; a twenty-five cent coin is 
a quarter. 


non-metric measures 


In recent years, Britain has adopted some metric measurement units, but non- 
metric measures are still quite widely used. America uses mainly non-metric 
units. Approximate values are as follows: » 
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1 inch (1 in) = 2.5 cm 

12 inches = 1 foot (30 cm) 

3 feet (3 ft) = 1 yard (90 cm) 

5,280 feet / 1,760 yards = ] mile (1.6 km) 

5 miles = 8 km 

1 ounce (1 oz) = 28 gm 

16 ounces = 1 pound (455 gm) 

2.2 pounds (2.2 lb) = 1 kg 

14 pounds (14 lb) = 1 stone (6.4 kg) (BrE only) 

l British pint = 56.8 cl 

1 US pint = 47.3 cl 

8 pints (8 pt) = 1 gallon 

1 British gallon = 4.55 litres 

1 US gallon = 3.78 litres 

1 acre = 4,840 square yards = 0.4 hectares 

] square mile = 640 acres = 259 ha 
British people measure their weight in stones and pounds or (more recently) in 
kilograms, Americans just use pounds. Height is measured in feet; distance can 
also be measured in feet, but longer distances are often measured in yards, 
especially in British English. 

I weigh eight stone six. (NOT .. -eight-stenes-six) 

We are now flying at an altitude of 28,000 feet. 

The car park’s straight on, about 500 yards on the right. 


area and volume 


We say, for example, that a room is twelve feet by fifteen feet, or that a garden is 
thirty metres by forty-eight metres. 

A room twelve feet by twelve feet can be called twelve feet square, the total area 
is 144 square feet. 

A container 2 metres by 2 metres by 3 metres has a volume of 12 cubic metres. 


a and per 


When we relate two different measures, we usually use a/an; per is often used 
in formal writing. 

It costs two pounds a week. (or... £2 per week.) 

We're doing seventy miles an hour. (oR... 70 miles per hour / mph.) 


numbers not used as complements after be 


Numbers are used as subjects or objects, but not usually as complements 
after be. 

I've got three sisters. (NOT 

There are twelve of us in my family. (More natural than We are twelve...) 


spoken calculations 


Common ways of saying calculations in British English are: 
2+2=4 Two and two is/are four. (informal) 
Two plus two equals/is four. (formal) 


7—4=3 Four from seven is/leaves three. (informal) 
Seven take away four is/leaves three. (informal) 
Seven minus four equals/is three. (formal) 
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3 x 4=12 Three fours are twelve. (informal) 
Three times four is twelve. (informal) 
Three multiplied by four equals/is twelve. (formal) 


9—3-3 Three(s) into nine goes three (times). (informal) 
Nine divided by three equals/is three. (formal) 


example of a spoken calculation 


Here, for interest, is a multiplication (146 x 281) together with all its steps, in 
the words that a British English speaker might have used as he/she was 
working it out on paper before the days of pocket calculators. 


146 
x 281 
29200 
11680 
146 
41026 


A hundred and forty-six times two hundred and eighty-one. 


beginning: Put down two noughts. Two sixes are twelve; put down two and 
carry one; two fours are eight and one are nine; two ones are two. 


next line: Put down one nought. Eight sixes are forty-eight; put down eight 
and carry four; eight fours are thirty-two and four is thirty-six; put 
down six and carry three; eight ones are eight and three is eleven. 


next line: One times 146 is 146. 


addition: Six and nought and nought is six; eight and four and nought is 
twelve; put down two and carry one; six and two are eight and one is 
nine and one is ten; put down nought and carry one; nine and one 
are ten and one is eleven; put down one and carry one; two and one 
are three and one are four. 


total: forty-one thousand and twenty-six. 


Note how is and are can often be used interchangeably. 


For ways of saying and writing dates, see 152. 
For ways of telling the time, see 579. 


of course 


We use of course (not) to mean ‘as everybody knows’ or ‘as is obvious’. 
It looks as uf the sun goes round the earth, but of course that's not true. 
We'll leave at eight o'clock. Granny won't be coming, of course. 
Of course can be used as a polite reply to a request. 
Could you help me? ~ Of course. 
But of course is not always a very polite reply to a statement of fact. 
It's cold. ~ It certainly is. (NOT Of course it is - this would suggest that the 
first speaker had said something too obvious to be worth mentioning.) 


For the use of of course to suucture arguments, see 157.5. 
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often 


Often is mostly used for habitual behaviour, to mean ‘a lot of times on different 
occasions’. To say ‘a lot of times on one occasion’, we normally use another 
expression (e.g. a lot of times, several times, keep ...ing). Compare: 

I often fell in love when I was younger. 

I fell several times yesterday when I was skiing. or I kept falling yesterday . . . 

(NoT L-often-fell-yesterday-. . .) 

Note that often has two common pronunciations, with and without t: /'ofon/ 
and /"pfton/. 


For the position of often and other adverbs of indefinite frequency, see 24. 


older English verb forms 


The English of a few hundred years ago was different in many ways from 
modern English - grammar, vocabulary, pronunciation and spelling have all 
changed greatly since Shakespeare's time. Some of the most striking 
differences are in the way verbs are used. Older English had distinct second- 
person singular verb forms ending in -st, with a corresponding second-person 
singular pronoun thou (object form thee, possessives thy, thine ). There were 
also third-person singular verb forms ending in -th, and ye could be used as a 
second-person plural pronoun. 

Tell me what thou knowest. How can I help thee? 

Where thy master goeth, there goest thou aiso. 

Oh come, all ye faithful. 

Older forms of be included second-person singular art and wert. 

I fear thou art sick. Wert thou at work today? 

Questions and negatives were originally made without do; later, forms with 
and without do (including affirmative forms with do) were both common. 

Came you by sea or by land? Be not afraid. 

They know not what they do. Then he did take my hand and kiss it. 
Simple tenses were often used in cases where modern English has progressive 
forms. 

We go not out today, for it raineth. 

Subjunctives (see 567) were more widely used than in modern English. 

If she be here, then tell her I wait her pleasure. 

Inversion (see 302-303) was more common, and infinitives and past 
participles could come later in a clause than in modern English. 

Now are we lost indeed. 

Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. (Shakespeare) 

And she me caught in her arms long and small 

and therewithal so sweetly did me kiss 

and softly said ‘Dear heart, how like you this?’ (Wyatt) 
Some of these forms were still used in 19th-century and early 20th-century 
literature (particularly poetry) long after they had died out of normal usage. 
Modern writers of historical novels, films or plays often make their characters 
use some of these older forms in order to give a ‘period’ flavour to the 
language. And the forms also survive in certain contexts where tradition 
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one: substitute word 395 


is especially valued - for example the language of religious services, public 
ceremonies and the law. Some dialects, too, preserve forms which have 
disappeared from the rest of the language — second-person singular pronouns 
(tha, thee etc) are still used by many people in Yorkshire. 


once: adverb 


When once means 'at some time', we use it for the past but not for the future. 
To refer to an indefinite future time, we can use sometime or one day. 
Compare: 
— I met her once in Venezuela. 

Once upon a time there was a beautiful princess. 
~ Come up and see me sometime. (Nor Corne-up-and-see-me-once.) 

We must go walking one day. (Nor We-must-go-walking-once.) 
When once has the more precise meaning of 'one time (not twice or three 
times)’, it can be used to talk about any time, including the future. 

I'm only going to say this once. 
Note that at once means 'immediately'. 

Can I have the bill? ~ At once, sir. 


once: conjunction 


Once can be used as a conjunction, meaning ‘after’, ‘as soon as’. It often 
suggests that something is finished or completed, and is most often used with 
a perfect tense. 

Once you've passed your test I'll let you drive my car. 

Once he had found somewhere to live he started looking for work. 

Once you know how to ride a bike you never forget it. 


Note that we do not use that after once (NOT Once-that-youw've-passed-your- 


test-. . .). 


For present perfect instead of future perfect after conjunctions, see 580. 


one: substitute word 


use 


We often use one instead of repeating a singular countable noun. 
Which is your boy? ~The one in the blue coat. 
I'd like a cake. A big one with lots of cream. 
Can you lend me a pen? -— Sorry, I haven't got one. 


a... one 


We drop a if there is no adjective. Compare: 
I'm looking for a flat. I'd like a small one with a garden. 


I'd like one with a garden. (Not .. .-a-ene-with-a-garden:) > 
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ones 


One has a plural ones. 
I'd like to try on those shoes. ~ Which ones? ~ The ones in the window. 
Green apples often taste better than red ones. 
What sort of sweets do you like? ~ Ones with chocolate inside. 


uncountable nouns 


We do not use one(s) for uncountable nouns. Compare: 
If you haven't got a fresh chicken I'll take a frozen one. 
If you haven't got fresh cream I'll take tinned (cream). (Nor . . .-tinned-one:) 


which (one), this (one) etc 


We can leave out one(s) immediately after which, this, that, another, either, 
neither and superlatives. 
Which (one) would you like? ~ This (one) looks the nicest. 
Let's have another (one). Either (one) will suit me. 
I think my dog's the fastest (one). 
But we cannot leave out one(s) if there is an adjective. 
This blue one looks the nicest. (Not Fhis-blue-tooks-. . .) 
We nearly always leave out ones after these and those. 
I don't think much of these. (More natural than ... these ones.) 


not used after my etc, some, several, a few, both or a number 


We do not use one(s) immediately after my, your etc, some, several, (a) few, 
both or a number. 
Take your coat and pass me mine. (NOT . . .-pass-me-my-one-) 
Are there any grapes? ~ Yes, I bought some today. (NoT ...-J-beught-some 
ones-teday-) 


I'll take both. (Not ...-beth-enes:) 
She bought six. (NOT . . .-six-ones:) 
But one(s) is used if there is an adjective. 
I'll wear my old one. (NOT ...-my-eid:) 
I bought some sweet ones today. (Not LFbought-some-sweet-today.) 
Has the cat had her kittens? ~ Yes, she's had four white ones. (Not .. .-four 
white:) 


that of 


One(s) is not normally used after a noun with possessive 's. Instead, we can 
either just drop one(s), or use a structure with that/those of (more formal). 
A grandparent's job is easier than a parent’s. (NOT .. .-thar-a-parent’s-one:) 
A grandparent's job is easier than that of a parent. (nort . . .than-the-ene-of-a 


parent) 
Trollope's novels are more entertaining than those of Dickens. (NOT . . than 


Diekens—ones / the-ones-of Dickens.) 
noun modifiers 


One(s) is not generally used after noun modifiers. 
Do you need coffee cups or tea cups? (NOT ...-or-tea-ones:) 
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One(s) always refers back 


We use one(s) to avoid repeating a noun which has been mentioned before. It 
cannot normally be used in other cases. 
- Let's go and ask the old man for advice. (NoT . . .-ask-the-old-ene-. . .) 


one, you and they: 
indefinite personal pronouns 


one and you: meaning 


We can use one or you to talk about people in general, including the speaker 
and hearer. 

One/You cannot learn a language in six weeks. 

One/You should never give people advice. 


one and you: formality and class 


One is more formal than you (and more common in writing than in speech). 
Compare: 
If you want to make people angry, you just have to tell them the truth. 
If one wishes to make oneself thoroughly unpopular, one has merely to tell 
people the truth. 
One is often considered typical of more upper-class and intellectual usage, and 
is avoided by many people for this reason. 


one and you: only used in generalisations 


One and you are only used in this way in very general statements, when we are 
talking about 'anyone, at any time'. Compare: 
— One/You can usually find people who speak English in Sweden. 
English is spoken in this shop. or They speak English in this shop. (Nor One 
- the meaning is not ‘people in general’) 
- One/You should knock before going into somebody's room. 
Somebody's knocking at the door. (Nor One-is-enocking-. . . 
— It can take you/one ages to get served in this pub. 
Thanks, I’m being served. (NOT Thanks, one-is serving-me.) 
One generally has a singular meaning: ‘any individual’; it is not used to refer to 
whole groups. 
We speak a strange dialect where I come from. (Nor One-speaks-a-strange 
dialect-where-Tcome- from.) 


people including the speaker/hearer 


One is not used for people who could not include the speaker; you is not used 
for people who could not include the hearer. Compare: 

One/You must believe in something. 

In the sixteenth century people believed in witches. 


(NOT .. .-ene/you-believed-in-witehes- — this could not include the speaker 


Or hearer ) > 
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one/you as subject, object etc 


One can be a subject or object; there is a possessive one's and a reflexive 
pronoun oneself. 
He talks to one like a teacher. One's family can be very difficult. 
One should always give oneself plenty of time to pack. 
You/your/yourself can be used in similar ways. 


they 


They has a rather different, less general kind of meaning than one and yov. it 
usually refers to a particular but rather vague group (for example the 
neighbours, the people around, the authorities). 

They don't like strangers round here. 

They're going to widen the road soon. 

I bet they put taxes up next year. 
Note also the common expression they say (- people say). 

They say her husband's been seeing that Mrs Hastings again. (Nor One- 


Says...) 


one of... 


After one of.we normally use a plural form. 


one of our cats (NOT ene-of our-eat) 


Occasionally one of is used with a singular noun referring to a group. 
Why don't you ask one of the crew? 
A following verb is normally singular. 


One of our cats has disappeared. (Nor One-of our-eats-have-disappeared.) 


After one of, a noun phrase must have a determiner (e.g. the, my, those). 
one of the/my/those horses (BuT NOT ene-of horses) 
Of cannot be dropped. 


one of my friends (Not ene-my-friend OR one-my-friends) 


For sentences like She's one of the only women who havelhas climbed Everest, see 529. 


only: focusing adverb 


Only can be used as a 'focusing adverb' (see 24.6). It can refer to different parts 
of a sentence. 


referring to the subject 
Only normally comes before a subject that it refers to. 


Only you could do a thing like that. 
Only my mother really understands me. 


referring to other parts of a sentence 


When only refers to another part of a sentence, it often goes in ‘mid-position’ 
with the verb (see 24 for details). 

She only reads biographies. She is only on duty on Tuesdays. 

I only like swimming in the sea. I’ve only been to India once. 

She was only talking like that because she was nervous. 
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ambiguous sentences 


Sometimes sentences with only are ambiguous (they can be understood in 
more than one way). 

I only kissed your sister last night. (The sense can be ‘only kissed’, ‘only your 

sister’ or ‘only last night.) 

In speech, the meaning is usually clear because the speaker stresses the part of 
the sentence that only refers to. Even in writing, the context generally stops 
sentences like these from being really ambiguous. However, if necessary only 
can be put directly before the object, complement or adverbial expression that 
it refers to. This is rather formal. Compare: 

They only play poker on Saturday nights. (could be ambiguous) 

They play only poker on Saturday nights. 

They play poker only on Saturday nights. 
The meaning can also be made more precise with a relative structure. 

Poker is the only game (that) they play on Saturday nights. 

Saturday nights are the only time (that) they play poker. 


only today etc 


Only with a time expression can mean ‘as recently as’, ‘not before’. 
I saw her only today - she looks much better. 
My shoes will only be ready on Friday. 
Only then did she realise what she had agreed to. 


For inverted word order after only, as in the last example above, see 302. 


open 


open and opened 


We normally use open, not opened, as an adjective. 


I can read you like an open book. (NoT .. .-an-opened-book:) 
Are the banks open this afternoon? (not Are-the-banks-epened-. . .?) 


Opened is used as the past tense and past participle of the verb open, to talk 
about the action of opening. 
She opened her eyes and sat up. The safe was opened with dynamite. 


when open is not used 


Note that open is not the normal word to refer to the fastenings of clothes, or 
to switches or taps. 


I can't untie/undo this shoelace. (Not I-ean't-open-this-shoelace.) 


How do you unfasten this belt? 
Could you turn/switch the radio on? (NOT ...-open-the-radio?) 
Who left the taps turned on? (NoT Who-left-the-taps-open?) 


For closed and shut, see 132. 
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opportunity and possibility 


We often say that somebody has the opportunity to do / of doing something. 
I have the opportunity to go to Denmark next year. (= I can go ...) 
Possibility is not often used in this structure. It is more normal to say that there 
is a possibility of something happening. 
There's a possibility of my going to Denmark next year. (= | may go ...) 
(Not Lave-the-possibility-te-go-to-Denmark-. . .) 


opposite (adjective): position 


We put the adjective opposite before a noun when we are talking about one of 
a pair of things that naturally face or contrast with each other. 

I think the picture would look better on the opposite wall. 

She went off in the opposite direction. 

I've got exactly the opposite opinion to yours. 

His brother was fighting on the opposite side. 
We put opposite after the noun when it means 'facing the speaker or listener' 
or 'facing a person or place that has already been mentioned'. 

I noticed that the man opposite was staring at me (Not .. .-the-eppesiteman 

was-staring-at-me:) 
You can see the cinema programmes on the notice opposite. 
The man she was looking for was in the shop directly opposite. 


For opposite and in front of, see 402. 
For opposite and contrary, see 144. 


opposite, facing and in front of 


‘across a road/room etc from’: opposite/facing 


We do not use in front of to mean 'across a road/river/room etc from'. This 
idea is usually expressed with opposite or facing. (AmE also across from.) 
There's a garage opposite my house. (NOT .. .-in-front-of-my-house:) 
She stood at the other side of the table facing me. (Not .. .-in-front-of-me-) 
The man sitting across from me was smoking a pipe. (AmE) 


in front of and opposite 


Compare: 
There's a bus stop in front of the school. 
(The bus stop is on the same side of the road as the school.) 
There's a bus stop opposite the school. 
(The bus stop is on the other side of the road from the school.) 
In front of is often the opposite of behind. 
The woman in front of me in the post-office queue had a complicated 
problem. 1 always find myself behind people like that. 
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in front of and in the front of 


If you are in front of a place, vehicle etc you are outside it; if you are in the 
front of it you are inside. Compare: 

We stood in front of her car so that she couldn't drive off. 

Her husband was sitting in the front of the car. He looked frightened. 


For the difference between before and in front of, see 98. 


ought 


forms 


Ought is a modal auxiliary verb (see 353-354). The third person singular has 
no -$. 

She ought to understand. (Nor She-oughts-. . .) 
Questions and negatives are made without do. 

Ought we to go now? (Nor Do-we-ought-. . .?) 

It oughtn't to rain today. 
After ought, we use the infinitive with to before other verbs. (This makes ought 
different from other modal auxiliary verbs.) 

You ought to see a dentist. 
To is not used in question tags. 

We ought to wake Helen, oughtn't we? (NOT .. .-oughtn't-we-to?) 
In American English, interrogative and contracted negative forms of ought to 
are rare; should is generally used instead. 

He ought to be here soon, shouldn't he? 
In some English dialects, questions and negatives are made with did (e.g. She 
didn't ought to do that), but this structure is not used in standard English. 


obligation: / ought to phone Mother 


We can use ought to advise people (including ourselves) to do things; to tell 
people that they have a duty to do things; to ask about our duty. The meaning 
is very similar to that of should; it is not so strong as must (see 520). Ought is 
less frequent than should. 

What time ought I to arrive? 

I really ought to phone Mother. 

People ought not to drive like that. 

He ought to get a medal for living with her. 

There ought to be traffic lights at this crossroads. 


deduction: He ought to be here soon 


We can also use ought (like should) to say that we guess or conclude that 
something is probable (because it is logical or normal). 

Henry ought to be here soon — he left home at six. 

We're spending the winter in Miami. ~ That ought to be nice. 

The weather ought to improve after the weekend. » 
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questions 


The normal question forms of ought are rather formal. In an informal style 
they are often avoided, for example by using a structure with think... ought or 
by using should. 
Do you think we ought to go now? (Less formal than Ought we to ...?) 
Should we go now? 


ought to have ... 


Ought has no past form, but we can use ought to have + past participle to talk 
about things which were supposed to happen but did not. 

I ought to have phoned Ed this morning, but I forgot. (Nor Fought-te-phone 

H : ) 

The structure can also be used to make guesses or draw conclusions about 
things which are not certain to have happened. 

Bill ought to have got back home yesterday. Has anybody seen him? 
It is also possible to talk about things that ought to have happened by now, or 
by a future time. 

Ten o'clock. She ought to have arrived at her office by now. 

We ought to have finished painting the house by the end of next week. 


word order 


Mid-position adverbs like always, never, really (see 24) can go before or after 
ought in a verb phrase. The position before ought is less formal. 

You always ought to carry some spare money. (less formal) 

You ought always to carry some spare money. (more formal) 
In negative clauses, not comes before to. 


You ought not to go. / You oughtn't to go. (NOT You-ought-to-not-go.) 


out of 


movement 


The opposite of the preposition into is out of. 
She ran out of the room. (Not She-ran-out-the-room. on She-ran-out-from- 
the-room.) 
I took Harry's letter out of my pocket. 
Out of is also used to mean 'through', when we mention the opening through 
which somebody/something goes out. 
I walked out of the front door without looking back. 
Why did you throw the paper out of the window? 
In American English, out is normally used without of in this case. 
She turned and went out the back door. (AmE) 


position 


Out of can also be used to talk about position - the opposite of in. 
I'm afraid Mr Pallery is out of the office at the moment. 


For into and in, see 269. 
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own 


after possessives 


We only use own after a possessive word. It cannot directly follow an article. 
It's nice if a child can have his or her own room. (NOt . . .-an-ewn-room:) 
Car hire is expensive. It's cheaper to take one's own car. (NOT ...-the-own 

ear) 
I'm my own boss. 


a/some ... of one's own 


This structure makes it possible to include a/an, some or another determiner in 
the phrase. 

I'd like to have a car of my own. 

It's time you found some friends of your own. 

He's got no ideas of his own. 


own with no following noun 


We cannot use mine, yours etc with own, but we can drop a noun after my 
own, your own etc if the meaning is clear. 
Would you like to use my pen? ~ No, thanks. I can only write with my own. 
(NOT ...-mine-own-) 


own and -self 


The emphatic and reflexive pronouns myself yourself etc (see 493) do not have 
possessive forms. My own etc is used instead. 
I'll do it myself, and I'll do it in my own way. (NOT .. .-in-myself-s-way:) 
She can wash herself and brush her own hair now. (Nor .. .-brush-herself's 
hair) 
on one’s own 


Note the two meanings of on one's own. 
My mother lives on her own. (without company) 
Don't help him. Let him do it on his own. (without help) 


For by oneself used in similar ways, see 493.6. 


paragraphs 
Written English text is usually divided into blocks called 'paragraphs', to make 
it easier to read. Paragraphs can vary in length, from several hundred words 
(for example in literary or academic writing), to a few sentences (for example 
in journalism or letters). A paragraph division is usually shown by starting the 
text on a new line and 'indenting' (leaving a space at the beginning of the line). 
The paragraph divisions break the material up into easily 'digestible' sections, 
providing places where the reader can pause and think for a moment if 
necessary. And good writers can show the structure of their texts by making 
paragraph divisions in suitable places, for example when they move to a new 
stage in a story, a new point in a discussion or a new part of a description. 

> 
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Bill decided that it was too late to start slimming, and put some more sugar 
in his coffee. The way things were, he needed all the help he could get. 
Everything was going wrong at work, everything had already gone wrong at 
home, and the weather in Edinburgh in November was lousy. The only 
remaining question was: should he commit suicide now or wait till after 
payday and get drunk first? 


Three months ago everything had seemed so perfect. His boss had told him 
that he had an excellent future with the firm. 
in the story 

There are a lot of advantages to working at home. You don't have to travel to 
your job, you can choose your own working hours, you can take a day off if 
you want to, you don't waste time in endless unnecessary meetings, and — 
perhaps most important of all - you don't have a boss constantly checking up 
on you. 


On the other hand, it can be lonely working by yourself Without 
colleagues around you... 


a new point 
in the pies 
Another practice, common in typed letters and documents, is to leave a blank 
line without indenting. 
Dear Sirs 
Three months ago I sent you an order for a set of glasses, together with a 
cheque in full payment. You wrote acknowledging my order, and said that 
the glasses would be dispatched within 15 days. 


J have still not received the glasses, and repeated telephone calls to your office 
have had no result... 


407 part 


A is usually dropped before part of if there is no adjective. 
Part of the roof was missing. (BUT A large part of the roof was missing.) 
Part of the trouble is that I can't see very well. (More natural than A part of 
the trouble ...) 
Jan was in Australia part of last year. 


408 participles (-ing and -ed forms) (1): introduction 


1 names 


When -ing forms are used in certain ways, for example as parts of verb forms, 
or like adjectives (see below) they are called 'present participles'. Forms like 
broken, gone, opened, started are called 'past participles'. These are not very 
suitable names: both forms can be used to talk about the past, present or 
future. 

She was crying when I saw her. 

Who's the man talking to Elizabeth? 

This time tomorrow I'll be lying on the beach. 

It was broken in the storm. The kids are excited. 

The new school is going to be opened next week. 


For the spelling of participles, see 560—562. 
For -ing forms used like nouns (‘gerunds’), in sentences like Smoking is bad for you, see 293-299. 
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use 


verb forms 


Participles are used with the auxiliary verbs be and have to make progressive, 
perfect and passive verb forms. 

It was raining when I got home. 

I've forgotten your name. You'll be told as soon as possible. 
Present and past participles can be put together to make progressive and 
perfect forms (e.g. being employed, having arrived, having been invited). 


adjectives 


Participles can be used like adjectives. 
I love the noise of falling rain. John has become very boring. 
She says she's got a broken heart. The house looked abandoned. 


adverbs 


Sometimes participles are used like adverbs. 
She ran screaming out of the room. 


clauses 


Participles can combine with other words into clause-like structures. 
Who's the fat man sitting in the corner? 
Having lost all my money, I went home. 
Most of the people invited to the party didn't turn up. 
Rejected by all his friends, he decided to become a monk. 


For details of these uses, see the following sections. 


participles (2): active and passive 


active present participles, passive past participles 


When -ing forms are used like adjectives or adverbs, they have similar 
meanings to active verbs. 

falling leaves (= leaves that fall) 

a meat-eating animal (2 an animal that eats meat) 

She walked out smiling. (= She was smiling.) 
Most past participles have passive meanings when they are used like adjectives 
or adverbs. 

a broken heart (= a heart that has been broken) 

He lived alone, forgotten by everybody. (= He had been forgotten by 

everybody.) 


interested and interesting etc 


Interested, bored, excited etc say how people feel. 
Interesting, boring etc describe the people or things that cause the feelings. 


Compare: 
— I was very interested in the lesson. (Nor tiwas-very-interesting-in-the-tesson. ) 
The lesson was really interesting. » 
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— I didn't enjoy the party because I was bored. (NoT . . .-beeause-T-was-boring:) 
It was a terribly boring party. 
- The children always get excited when Granny comes. (NoT The-children 
iting...) 
Granny takes the children to exciting places. 
- His explanations make me very confused. (NOT . . .-make-me-very-confusing:) 


He's a very confusing writer. 
exceptions: a fallen leaf, an escaped prisoner etc 


A few past participles can be used as adjectives with active meanings, 
especially before nouns. Examples: 
a fallen leaf (= a leaf that has fallen) 
advanced students (= students who have advanced to a high level, NoT 
students who have been advanced . . .) 


developed countries a grown-up daughter 
increased activity an escaped prisoner 
vanished civilisations faded colours 

a retired general swollen ankles 


Rescuers are still working in the ruins of the collapsed hotel. 


active past participles: advanced points 


Some more past participles can be used with active meanings, but only with 
adverbs. Examples: 

a well-read person (BUT NOT a-read-person) 

a much-travelled man recently-arrived immigrants 

The train just arrived at platform six is the delayed 13.15 from Hereford. 
Some active past participles can be used after be. Examples: 

She is retired now. Those curtains are badly faded. 

My family are all grown up now This class is the most advanced. 
Recovered, camped, stopped, finished (see 205) and gone (see 229) are used in 
this way after be, but not usually before nouns. 

Why are all those cars stopped at the crossroads? (BUT NOT... a-stopped-ear) 

I hope you're fully recovered from your operation. 

We're camped in the field across the stream. 

I'll be finished in a few minutes. Those days are gone now. 


participles (3): details 


used as adjectives: an interesting book 
Participles can often be used as adjectives before nouns, or after be and other 
link verbs. 

an interesting book a lost dog 

a falling leaf The upstairs toilet window is broken. 

screaming children His idea seems exciting. 
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Participles used as adjectives can have objects. Note the word order. 
English-speaking Canadians. (NoT speaking-English-Canadians.) 


a fox-hunting man Is that watch self-winding? 

Other compound structures with participles are also common before nouns. 
quick-growing trees government-inspired rumours 
home-made cake the above-mentioned point 


a recently-built house 


after nouns: the people questioned 


We often use participles after nouns in order to define or identify the nouns, in 
the same way as we use identifying relative clauses (see 495). 
We couldn't agree on any of the problems discussed. 
(=... the problems that were discussed.) (NoT . . .-the-diseussed- 
+) 
The people questioned gave very different opinions. 
(= The people who were questioned ...) (NoT Zhe-questioned-people-. . .) 
I watched the match because I knew some of the people playing. (NoT . . .-the 
playing peopte:) 
I got the only ticket left. (Nor .. .-the-only-left-tieket.) 
Those is often used with a participle to mean ‘the ones who are/were’. 
Most of those questioned refused to answer. 
Those selected will begin training on Monday. 


differences of meaning 


A few participles change their meaning according to their position. Compare: 
- a concerned expression (= a worried expression) 
the people concerned (= the people who are/were affected) 
- an involved explanation (= a complicated explanation) 
the people involved (= the same as the people concerned) 
- an adopted child (= a child who is brought up by people who are not his/her 
biological parents) 
the solution adopted (- the solution that is/was chosen) 


much or very with past participles 


When a past participle is part of a passive verb, we can put much or very much 
before it, but not very. 
He's (very) much admired by his students. (Nor . . .-very-admired-. . .) 
Britain's trade position has been (very) much weakened by inflation. 
(NOT .. .-very-weakened-. . .) 
When a past participle is used as an adjective, we usually prefer very. This is 
common with words referring to mental states, feelings and reactions. 
a very frightened animal (NoT a-mueh-frightened-animal) 
a very shocked expression 
The children were very bored. 
She looked very surprised. 
Common exceptions: 
That's Alice, unless I'm (very) much mistaken. (NOT . . .-unless-Fm-very 
mistaken.) 
He's well known in the art world. (NoT . . .-very-known-. . .) > 


participles (4): clauses 411 


With amused, very and (very) much are both possible. 
I was very amused / much amused / very much amused by Miranda's 
performance. 


5 frightened by / frightened of 


By is used after passive verbs to introduce the agent (the person or thing that 
does the action - see 413). 
Most of the damage was caused by your sister. 
After past participles that are used like adjectives, we prefer other prepositions. 
Compare: 
~ She was frightened by a mouse that ran into the room. 
(Frightened is part of a passive verb referring to an action.) 
She's always been terribly frightened of dying. 
(Frightened is an adjective referring to a state of mind.) 
— The kids were so excited by the music that they kept screaming. 
Joe's excited about the possibility of going to the States. 
— I was annoyed by the way she spoke to me. 
I'm annoyed with you. 
— The burglar was surprised by the family coming home unexpectedly. 
I'm surprised at/by your attitude. 
- He was badly shocked by his fall. 
We were shocked at/by the prices in London. 
Other examples: 
His whereabouts are known to the police. 
The hills are covered in snow. 
The room was filled with thick smoke. 


6 special past participle forms 


A few older forms of past participles are still used as adjectives before nouns in 
certain expressions. 

drunken laughter/singing etc a sunken wreck/ship etc 

a shrunken head rotten fruit/vegetables etc 


411 participles (4): clauses 


1 structures 


Participles can combine with other words into participle clauses. 
There's a woman crying her eyes out over there. 
Most of the people invited to the reception were old friends. 
Not knowing what to do, 1 telephoned the police. 
Served with milk and sugar, it makes a delicious breakfast. 


2 after nouns: the people invited to the party 
Participle clauses can be used after nouns and pronouns. 
We can offer you a job cleaning cars. 
There's Neville, eating as usual. 
In came the first runner, closely followed by the second. 
I found him sitting at a table covered with papers. 
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Participle clauses are often very like relative clauses (see 494.5), except that 
they have participles instead of complete verbs. 
Who's the girl dancing with your brother? (= .. . the girl who is dancing .. .) 
Anyone touching that wire will get a shock. (= Anyone who touches .. .) 
Half of the people invited to the party didn't turn up. (= ... who were 
invited ...) 
Perfect participles are not often used in this way. 


Do you know anybody who's lost a cat? (Nor Do-you-know-anybody-having 
Tost-a-eat?) 


adverbial clauses: Putting down my paper, I... 


Participle clauses can also be used in similar ways to full adverbial clauses, 
expressing condition, reason, time relations, result etc. (This can only happen, 
of course, when the idea of condition, reason etc is so clear that no 
conjunction is needed to signal it.) Adverbial participle clauses are usually 
rather formal. 
Used economically, one tin will last for six weeks. (= If it is used ...) 
Having failed my medical exams, I took up teaching. (= As I had failed . . .) 
Putting down my newspaper, 1 walked over to the window. 
(= After I had put down my newspaper, ...) 
It rained for two weeks on end, completely ruining our holiday. 
(=... so that it completely ruined our holiday.) 
Note that -ing clauses can be made with verbs like be, have, wish and know, 
which are not normally used in progressive tenses (see 471). In these cases, the 
participle clause usually expresses reason or cause. 
Being unable to help in any other way, I gave her some money. 
Not wishing to continue my studies, I decided to become a dress designer. 
Knowing her pretty well, 1 realised something was wrong. 


subjects; misrelated participles 


Normally the subject of an adverbial participle clause is the same as the 
subject of the main clause in a sentence. 
My wife had a talk with Sally, explaining the problem. (My wife is the 
subject of explaining.) 
It is often considered incorrect to make sentences with ‘misrelated participles’, 
where an adverb clause has a different subject from the main clause. 
Looking out of the window of our hotel room, there was a wonderful range 
of mountains. (This could sound as if the mountains were looking out of 
the window.) 
However, sentences like these are common and often seem quite natural, 
particularly when the main clause has preparatory it or there as a subject. 
Being French, it's surprising that she's such a terrible cook. 
Having so little time, there was not much that I could do. 
‘Misrelated participles’ are normal in some fixed expressions referring to the 
speaker's attitude. Examples: 
Generally speaking, men can run faster than women. 
Broadly speaking, dogs are more faithful than cats. 
Judging from his expression, he's in a bad mood. 
Considering everything, it wasn't a bad holiday. 
Supposing there was a war, what would you do? 
Taking everything into consideration, they ought to get another chance. » 
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5 participle clauses with their own subjects 


A participle clause can have its own subject. This happens most often in a 
rather formal style. 

Nobody having any more to say, the meeting was closed. 

All the money having been spent, we started looking for work. 

A little girl walked past, her doll dragging behind her on the pavement. 

Hands held high, the dancers circle to the right. 
The subject is often introduced by with when the clause expresses 
accompanying circumstances. 

A car roared past with smoke pouring from the exhaust. 

With Peter working in Birmingham, and Lucy travelling most of the week, 

the house seems pretty empty. 


6 participle clauses after conjunctions and prepositions 


-ing clauses can be used after many conjunctions and prepositions. They are 
common with after, before, since, when, while, on, without, instead of, in spite 
of and as. Note that -ing forms after prepositions can often be considered as 
either participles or gerunds - the dividing line is not clear (see 293). 

After talking to you I always feel better. 

After having annoyed everybody he went home. 

Depress clutch before changing gear. 

She's been quite different since coming back from America. 

When telephoning from abroad, dial 1865, not 01865. 

On being introduced, British people often shake hands. 

They left without saying goodbye. 

She struck me as being a very nervy kind of person. 
Clauses with past participles are possible (mostly in a formal style) after if, 
when, while, once and until. 

If asked to look after luggage for someone else, inform police at once. 

When opened, keep in refrigerator. 

Once deprived of oxygen, the brain dies. 

Leave in oven until cooked to a light brown colour. 


For clauses like when ready, see 73.4. 


7 object complements 


The structure object participle (clause) is used after verbs of sensation 
(e.g. see, hear, feel, watch, notice, smell) and some other verbs (e.g. find, get, 
have, make). 

I saw a small girl standing in the goldfish pond. 

Have you ever heard a nightingale singing? 

I found her drinking my whisky. 

We'll have to get the car repaired before Tuesday. 

Do you think you can get the radio working? 

We'll soon have you walking again. 

I can make myself understood pretty well in English. 


For more about structures with see and hear, see 242. For get, see 224. For have, see 238. For make, 
see 335. 
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passives (1): passive structures and verb forms 


active and passive structures 


Compare: 
— They built this house in 1486. (active) 

This house was built in 1486. (passive) 
— Austrians speak German. (active) 

German is spoken in Austria. (passive) 
- A friend of ours is repairing the roof. (active) 

The roof is being repaired by a friend of ours. (passive) 
- This book will change your life. (active) 

Your life will be changed by this book. (passive) 
When A does something to B, there are often two ways to talk about it. If we 
want A (the doer) to be the subject, we use an active verb: built, speak, is 
repairing. If we want B (the 'receiver' of the action) to be the subject, we use: 
was built, is spoken, is being repaired, will be changed. 


The object of an active verb corresponds to the subject of a passive verb. 


OBJECT 


was built in 1486. 


SUBJECT 


Active: They built in 1486. 


Passive: 


In most cases, the subject of an active verb is not expressed in the 

corresponding passive sentence. If it does have to be expressed, this usually 

happens in an expression with by; the noun is called the ‘agent’ (see 413). 
This house was built in 1486 by Sir John Latton. 


passive verb forms 


We normally make passive forms of a verb by using tenses of the auxiliary be 
followed by the past participle (= pp) of the verb. (For get as a passive auxiliary, 
see 223.5.) Here is a list of all the passive forms of an ordinary English verb. 


Construction 
(simple) future will be +pp You'll be told soon enough. 
future perfect will have been «pp Everything will have been 
done by Tuesday 
simple present amiarelis + pp English is spoken here. 


present progressive am/are/is being + pp Excuse the mess; the house 

is being painted. 
present perfect have/has been +pp Has Mary been told? 
simple past wasi were + pp I wasn't invited, but I went. 
past progressive was/were being + pp I felt as if I was being watched. 
past perfect had been + pp I knew why I had been chosen. 
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Future progressive passives (will be being * pp) and perfect progressive 
passives (has been being + pp) are unusual. 
Examples of passive infinitives: (to) be taken; (to) have been invited. 
Examples of passive -ing forms: being watched; having been invited. 
Note that verbs made up of more than one word (see 599-600) can have 
passive forms if they are transitive. 

The furniture was broken up for firewood. 

She likes being looked at. I need to be taken care of. 

He hates being made a fool of. 


For more about structures with prepositions at the ends of clauses, see 452. 


use of tenses 


Passive tenses are normally used in the same way as active tenses. So for 
example the present progressive passive is used, like the present progressive 
active, to talk about things that are going on at the time of speaking (see 464). 
The papers are being prepared now. 
The secretary is preparing the papers now. 
And the present perfect passive can be used, like the present perfect active, to 
talk about finished actions with present consequences (see 455). 
Alex has been arrested! The police have arrested Alex! 


verbs not used in the passive 


Not all verbs can have passive forms. Passive structures are impossible with 
intransitive verbs (see 606.2) like die or arrive, which cannot have objects, 
because there is nothing to become the subject of a passive sentence. Some 
transitive verbs, too, are seldom used in the passive. Most of these arc 'stative 
verbs' (verbs which refer to states, not actions). Examples are fit, have, lack, 
resemble, suit. 

They have a nice house. (BUT NoT -nice-house-is-had-by-them.) 

My shoes don’t fit me. (BUT NOT Pmo-not fitted-by-my-shoes.) 


Sylvia resembles a Greek goddess. (BUT Not Zt-Greek-goddess-is-resembled-by 
Sylvia.) 
Your mother lacks tact. (Bur NOT Taet-isdacked-. . .) 


She was having a bath. (BUT NOT A-bath-was-being had-by-her.) 
confusing forms 


Students often confuse active and passive verb forms in English. Typical 
mistakes: 
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Mistakes like these are not surprising, because: 
1. Be is used to make both passive verb forms and active progressive tenses. 
2. Past participles are used to make both passive verb forms and active 
perfect tenses. Compare: 
He was calling. (active — past progressive) 
He was called. (passive - simple past) 
He has called. (active — present perfect) 


For active verb forms, see 10. 


passives (2): agent 


In a passive clause, we usually use by to introduce the agent - the person or 
thing that does the action, or that causes what happens. (Note, however, that 
agents are mentioned in only about 20 per cent of passive clauses.) 

All the trouble was caused by your mother. 

These carpets are made by children who work twelve hours a day. 
Some past participles can be more like adjectives than verbs (see 410): for 
example shocked, worried, frightened. After these, we often use other 
prepositions instead of by. 

I was shocked atíby your attitude. 

We were worried about/by her silence. 

Are you frightened of spiders? 
With is used when we talk about an instrument which is used by an agent to 
do an action (see 119). 

He was shot (by the policeman) with a rifle. 


passives (3): 
When do we use passive structures? 


interest in the action 


We often choose passive structures when we want to talk about an action, but 
are not so interested in saying who or what does/did it. Passives without 
‘agents’ (see 413) are common in academic and scientific writing for this 
reason. 

Those pyramids were built around 400 AD. 

Too many books have been written about the Second World War. 

The results have not yet been analysed. » 
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putting the news at the end 


We often prefer to begin a sentence with something that is already known, or 
that we are already talking about, and to put the 'news' at the end. This is 
another common reason for choosing passive structures. Compare: 
John's painting my portrait. (active verb so that the ‘news’ - the portrait — 
can go at the end) 
Nice picture. ~ Yes, it was painted by my grandmother. (passive verb so that 
the 'news' - the painter - can go at the end) 


keeping the same subject 


In order to keep talking about the same person or thing, it may be necessary to 
switch from active to passive and back. 
He waited for two hours; then he was seen by a doctor; then he was sent back 
to the waiting room. He sat there for another two hours — by this time he was 
getting angry. Then he was taken upstairs and examined by a specialist, 
after which he had to wait for another hour before he was allowed to go 
home. (More natural than He waited for two hours; then a doctor saw 
him ...) 


putting heavier expressions at the end 


Longer and heavier expressions often go at the end of a clause, and this can 
also be a reason for choosing a passive structure. 
I was annoyed by Mary wanting to tell everybody what to do. 
(More natural than Mary wanting to tell everybody what to do annoyed 
me - the phrase Mary ... do would make a very long subject.) 


meaning and grammar 


Meaning and grammar do not always go together. Not all active verbs have 
'active' meanings; for instance, if you say that somebody receives something or 
suffers, you are really saying that something is done to him/her. Some English 
active verbs might be translated by passive or reflexive verbs in certain other 
languages: e.g. My shoes are wearing out; She is sitting; Suddenly the door ; 
opened. And some English passives might be translated by active or reflexive 
verbs: e.g. I was born in 1956; English is spoken here. 

Some verbs can be used in both active and passive forms with similar 
meanings: for example to worry / to be worried; to drown | to be drowned (see 
165). Sometimes active and passive infinitives can be used with very similar 
meanings: for example There's a lot of work to do ! to be done (for details, 
see 287). 


For more about verbs like open, see 609. 

For more about reflexive verbs, see 493. 

For active and passive past participles, see 409. 

For -ing forms with passive meanings after need and want (e.g. My watch needs cleaning), 
see 296.3. 

For more about the way information is organised in sentences, see 512. 
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415 passives (4): verbs with two objects 


Many verbs, such as give, send, show, lend, pay, promise, refuse, tell, offer, can 
be followed by two objects, an 'indirect object' and a 'direct object'. These 
usually refer to a person (indirect object) and a thing (direct object). Two 
structures are possible. 


A. verb + indirect object + direct object 


She gave her sister the car. 
I had aiready shown the policewoman Sam's photo. 


B. verb + direct object + preposition + indirect object 


She gave the car to her sister. 
I had already shown Sam's photo to the policewoman. 
Both of these structures can be made passive. 


A. indirect object becomes subject of passive verb 


Her sister was given the car. 
The policewoman had already been shown Sam's photo. 


B. direct object becomes subject of passive verb 


The car was given to her sister. 

Sam's photo had already been shown to the policewoman. 
The choice between the two passive structures may depend on what has been 
said before, or on what needs to be put last in the sentence (see 414.2,4). 
Structure A (e.g. Her sister was given the car.) is the more common of the two. 
More examples: 

I've just been sent a whole lot of information. 

You were lent ten thousand pounds last year. 

The visitors were shown a collection of old manuscripts. 

They are being paid a lot of money for doing very little. 

He was refused a visa because he had been in prison. 

We will never be told the real truth. 

How much have you been offered? 
In structure B (e.g. The car was given to her sister), prepositions are sometimes 
dropped before indirect object pronouns. 

This watch was given (to) me by my father. 
Explain (see 198) and suggest (see 570) cannot be used in structure A. 

The problem was explained to the children. (Bur Not The-ehildrenAwere 

explained-the-problem.) 
A meeting place was suggested to us. (BUT NOT We-were-suggested-a-meeting 
piace.) 


For more details of verbs with two objects, see 610. 
For more about prepositional verbs in the passive, see 416. 
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passives (5): verbs with prepositions 


look at, listen to, pay for etc 


The objects of prepositional verbs can become subjects in passive structures. 
We have looked at the plan carefully. + The plan has been carefully looked 
at. 
Nobody listens to her. + She is never listened to. 
Somebody has paid for your meal. - Your meal has been paid for. 
Note the word order. The preposition cannot be dropped. 
I don't like to be shouted at. (Not --derctHike-to-be-shouted.) 


For more about prepositions at the ends of clauses, see 452. 


throw stones at, steal a bicycle from, give flowers to etc 


If there is already a direct object, the second object (after the preposition) 
cannot become a passive subject. 
They threw stones at him. — Stones were thrown at him. (Bur Not He-was 
thrown-stones-at.) 
They stole a bicycle from him. — A bicycle was stolen from him. (Bur Nor He 
: ) 
They poured water on us. ^ Water was poured on us. (BUT NOT We-were 
potred-water-on.) 
Note that possessive nouns or pronouns cannot become passive subjects, 
either. 
They called Mr Archer's name. —^ Mr Archer's name was called. (sur Not Mr 
Areher-was-name-ealled.) 
I broke her mirror. ^ Her mirror was broken. (Bur Not She-was-mirror 
broken.) 


give, send etc 
Verbs like give, send, lend can have two objects with no preposition (e.g. They 


gave him a gold watch). For the passive of this structure (e.g. He was given a 
gold watch), see 415. 


For structures with have + object + past participle (e.g. We had water poured on us), 
see 238, 5123. 


passives (6): it was thought that ... 
clause objects: Nobody thought that she was a spy 


Some sentences have clauses as their objects. These cannot normally become 
the subjects of passive sentences. 
Nobody thought that she was a spy. (But NOT That-sheawas-a-spy-was 
thought-by-nobody.) 
We felt that he was the right man for the job. (BuT Not That-he-was——was 
feit) 
The newspapers say that his company is in trouble. (But Not That-his 
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However, passive structures are often possible with preparatory it (see 446). 
It was thought that she was a spy. 
It was felt that he was the right man for the job. 
It is said that his company is in trouble. 


infinitive objects: They decided to ... 


A few verbs that are followed by infinitives (for example decide, agree) can also 
be used in passive structures beginning with it. 

They decided to meet at twelve. — It was decided to meet at twelve. 

We agreed to open a new branch. — It was agreed to open a new branch. 
However, most verbs cannot be used in this way. 


We hope to make a profit this year. (BUT NOT Ht-is-hoped-to-make.. . .) 


passives (7): He is believed to be ... 


object + infinitive: He asked me to send... 


Many verbs can be followed by object + infinitive (see 283). 
He asked me to send a stamped addressed envelope. 
We chose Felicity to be the Carnival Queen. 

In most cases, these structures can be made passive. 
I was asked to send a stamped addressed envelope. 
Felicity was chosen to be the Carnival Queen. 
We were told not to come back. 
They are allowed to visit Harry once a week. 


verbs of thinking, feeling and saying 


With verbs like think, feel, believe, know etc, the object + infinitive structure is 
rather formal and often unusual. 

They believe him to be dangerous. (more normal: They believe that . . .) 
However, the passive structure (e.g. He is believed to be ...) is common, and 
often occurs in news reports. 

He is believed to be dangerous. 

Moriarty is thought to be in Switzerland. 

She is known to have been married before. 

It is considered to be the finest cathedral in Scotland. 

Note that with say, the infinitive structure is only possible in the passive. 

His company is said to be in trouble. 


(BUT NOT They-say-his-company-to-be-in-ctrouble.) 
hear, see, make and help 


These verbs can be followed, in active structures, by object + infinitive without 
to (see 281). In passive structures to-infinitives are used. Compare: 
- Isaw him come out of the house. 
He was seen to come out of the house. 
— They made him tell them everything. 
He was made to tell them everything. 
— They helped him (to) get out of the country. 
He was helped to get out of the country. > 
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preparatory there 


With some verbs (e.g. say, think, feel, report, presume, understand), the passive 
structure is possible with there as a 'preparatory subject'. 
There are thought to be more than 3,000 different languages in the world. 
(= It is thought that there are .. .) 
There was said to be disagreement between Ministers. 


perfect, progressive and passive infinitives 


A passive verb can be followed by a perfect, progressive or passive infinitive. 
He is believed to have crossed the frontier last night. 
I was told to be waiting outside the station at 6 o'clock. 
The hostages are expected to be released today. 


exceptions: wanting and liking 


Verbs that refer to wanting, liking and similar ideas cannot usually be used in 
passive structures with following infinitives. 
Everybody wanted Doris to be the manager. (BUT NOT Doris-was-wanted-to 


be-the-manager.) 
We like our staff to say what they think. (pur Nor Our-staffare-liked-te-say 
whattheythink.) 


passives (8): he was considered a genius 


After some verbs the direct object can be followed by an ‘object complement’ - 
a noun or adjective which describes or classifies the object. 
Queen Victoria considered him a genius. 
They elected Mrs Sanderson President. 
We all regarded Kathy as an expert. 
Most people saw him as a sort of clown. 
The other children called her stupid. 
You've made the house beautiful. 
In passive clauses these are subject complements; they come after the verb. 
He was considered a genius by Queen Victoria. 
Mrs Sanderson was elected President. 
Kathy was regarded as an expert. 
He was seen as a sort of clown. 
She was called stupid by the other children. 
The house has been made beautiful. 


For more about object complements, see 607. 
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passives (9): My suitcase is packed 


Some verbs refer to actions that produce a finished result. Examples are cut, 
build, pack, close. Other verbs do not: for example push, live, speak, hit, carry. 
The past participles of finished-result verbs, and some of their passive tenses, 
can have two meanings. They can refer to the action, or they can describe the 
result (rather like adjectives). Compare: 

The theatre was closed by the police on the orders of the mayor. 

(refers to the action of closing) 
When 1 got there 1 found that the theatre was closed. 
(refers to the state of being shut - the result of the action) 

Because of this, for example, present passive forms can have similar meanings 
to present perfect passives. 

The vegetables are all cut up — what shall I do now? (= The vegetables have 

all been cut up .. ) 

I got caught in the rain and my suit's ruined. (= ... has been ruined.) 

I think your ankle is broken. (= ... has been broken.) 

My suitcase is packed. (= ... has been packed.) 


past (1): simple past (I worked etc) 


This form is also called ‘past simple’. 


forms (regular verbs) 


Question 
I worked did I work? I did not work 


you worked did you work? you did not work 
he/she/it worked did he/she/it work? he/she/it did not work 
etc etc etc 


— Contracted negatives (see 143): I didn't work, you didn't work etc. 

- Negative questions (see 368): did I not work? or didn't I work? etc. 

- For the affirmative past forms of common irregular verbs, see 304. 

— Questions and negatives of irregular verbs are made in the same way as 
those of regular verbs (with did + infinitive). 


For details of question structures, see 480-486. For negatives, see 367-371. 
For passive forms (e.g. Work was done), see 412. 


pronunciation of -ed 


The regular past ending -ed is pronounced as follows: 
e /d/ after vowels and voiced consonants (except /d/): 
[8], fol, Iv], [2], [5], [d3], [9], m], [m], fof, Al 
tried /traid/ lived /livd/ used [ju:zd/ failed /ferld/ 
e /t/ after unvoiced consonants (except /t/): 
/8/, [pl, [t], Isl, |f], IT], Ik] 
stopped |stopt/ passed /pa:st/ laughed [la:ft/ watched /wotSt/ 
worked |wa:kt/ > 
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e /1d/ after /d/ and /t/ 
ended ['endid/ 


For adjectives like aged, naked, see 18. 


started |'sta:tid/ 


3 spelling of regular affirmative past tense forms 


Most regular verbs: 
add -ed 


Verbs ending in -e: 
add -d 


work — worked 
stay > stayed 

show — showed 
wonder — wondered 
visit — visited 
gallop — galloped 
hope — hoped 
decide — decided 


Verbs ending in one stressed vowel shop — shopped 


+ one consonant (except w or y): 


plan — planned 


double the consonant and add -ed  re'fer > referred 


But (last syllable not stressed): 


Verbs ending in consonant + -y: 
change y to i and add -ed 


re'gret — regretted 
‘offer — offered 
‘visit — visited 


hurry > hurried 
cry — cried 


study — studied 


But (vowel + -y): play — played 


Verbs ending in -c have ck in the past (e.g. picnic + picnicked ). 
In British English, -/ is doubled in the past after one short vowel even if the 
vowel is not stressed: 'travel — travelled. 


use 


We use the simple past for many kinds of past events: short, quickly finished 
actions and happenings, longer situations, and repeated events. 

Peter broke a window last night. 

I spent all my childhood in Scotland. 

Regularly every summer, Janet fell in love. 
The simple past is common in stories and descriptions of past events. 

One day the Princess decided that she didn't like staying at home all day, so 

she told her father that she wanted to get a job... 

The simple past is often used with words referring to finished times. 

I saw John yesterday morning. He told me ... 
In general, the simple past tense is the 'normal' one for talking about the past; 
we use it if we do not have a special reason for using one of the other tenses. 


For the simple past with a present or future meaning (e.g. It's time you went), see 426. 
For special uses in subordinate clauses, see 580. 
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simple past with finished time expressions 
One day, the Princess decided ... I saw John yesterday. 


one day yesterday 


past (2): past progressive (I was working etc) 
forms 


wasi were + -ing 
I was working. 
Were you listening to me? She was not trying. 


For details of question structures, see 480—486. For negatives, see 367-371. 
For passive forms (e.g. Work was being done), see 412. 
For double letters in words like sitting, stopping, see 562. 


use: What were you doing at eight o'clock? 


We use the past progressive to say that something was in progress (going on) 
around a particular past time. 
What were you doing at eight o a yesterday evening? ~I was watching 


TV. (Not What-did-you-do-. ..? ~ Fivatehed-Fv-) 


When I got up this morning ied sun was shining, the birds were singing, . 
(NOT . . .-the-sten-shone;the-birds-sang.. . .) 


past progressive: things happening around a past time 
What were you doing at 8 o'clock? - I was watching TV. 


i oni 


PAST 8.00 NOW 


past progressive and simple past: 'background' events 


We often use the past progressive together with a simple past tense. The past 
progressive refers to a longer 'background' action or situation; the simple past 
refers to a shorter action or event that happened in the middle of the longer 
action, or that interrupted it. » 
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As I was walking down the road, I saw Bill. 
The phone rang while I was having dinner. 
Mozart died while he was composing the Requiem. 


past progressive for ‘background’ events 
As I was walking down the road 


I saw Bill. 


not used for repeated actions 


The past progressive is not the normal tense for talking about repeated or 
habitual past actions. The simple past is usually used with this meaning. 

I rang the bell six times. (Not I-was-ringing-the-bell-six-times.) 

When I was a child we made our own amusements. (NOT . . .3te-were-making 

our-own-amusements-) 

However, the past progressive is possible if the repeated actions form a 
‘background’ for the main action. 

At the time when it happened, I was travelling to New York a lot. 


non-progressive verbs: She said she believed 
Some verbs are not used in progressive forms (see 471). 


She said she believed Joe was dying. (Not She-said-she-was-believing-. . .) 
used for shorter, temporary actions and situations 


The past progressive, like other progressive forms (see 470), is used for 
temporary actions and situations. When we talk about longer, more 
permanent situations we use the simple past. Compare: 
- It happened while I was living in Eastbourne last year. 

I lived in London for ten years while I was a child. 
- When I got home, water was running down the kitchen walls. 

When they first discovered the river, they thought it ran into the Atlantic. 


special uses 


Because we often use the past progressive to talk about something that is a 
‘background’, not the main ‘news’, we can make something seem less 
important by using this tense. Compare: 

I had lunch with the President yesterday. (important piece of news) 

I was having lunch with the President yesterday, and she said . . . (as if there 

was nothing special for the speaker about lunching with the President) 

The past progressive is quite often used with verbs of saying: this gives more 
relative importance to the following verb - to what is said. 

John was saying that he still can't find a job. 
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With always, continually and similar words, the past progressive can be used 
for things that happened repeatedly and unexpectedly or in an unplanned way 
(see 472). 
Aunt Lucy was always turning up without warning and bringing us 
presents. 
I didn't like him - he was continually borrowing money. 


For the ‘distancing’ use of past progressives (e.g. J was wondering whether you'd like to come out 
with me this evening), see 436. 


past perfect (1): basic information 


This entry deals with the simple past perfect. For the past perfect progressive, 
see 425. 


forms 


had + past participle 


I had forgotten. 
Where had she been? It hadn't rained for weeks. 


For passives (e.g. The work had been done), see 412. 


meaning and use: earlier past 


The basic meaning of the past perfect is ‘earlier past’. A common use is to ‘go 
back’ for a moment when we are already talking about the past, to make it 
clear that something had already happened at the time we are talking about. 

During our conversation, I realised that we had met before. (Not freatised 

that-we-met-before or . . -have-met-befere-) 
When I arrived at the party, Lucy had already gone home. (NOT .. .-Euey 
- OR ...-as-already-gone-home:) 

The past perfect is common after past verbs of saying and thinking, to talk 
about things that had happened before the saying or thinking took place. 

I told her that I had finished. (Not .. .-that-HHhave)-finished:) 

I wondered who had left the door open. 

I thought I had sent the cheque a week before. 


past perfect: we are already talking about the past, and want 
to talk about an earlier past 


When I arrived at the party, Lucy had already gone home. 


EARLIER PAST 
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past perfect not used 


The past perfect is normally only used as described above. The past perfect is 
not used simply to say that something happened some time ago, or to give a 
past reason for a present situation. 
Alex Cary, who worked for my father in the 1980s, is now living in Greece. 
(NOT : 224) 
I left some photos to be developed. Are they ready yet? (Not T-had-left-some 
photos-. . .) 


unreal events: if etc 


After 1f (see 259), wish (see 630) and would rather (see 491), the past perfect 
can be used to talk about past events that did not happen. 

If 1 had gone to university I would have studied medicine. 

I wish you had told me the truth. 

I'd rather she had asked me before borrowing the car. 


how long? past perfect, not simple past. 


We use a past perfect, not a simple past, to say how long something had 
continued up to a past moment. A simple past perfect is used with ‘non- 
progressive verbs’ like be, have and know. 

She told me that her father had been ill since Christmas. (NoT .. .-that-her 

up. ; J) 
I was sorry to sell my car. I had had it since College. (Not .. .-FHhad-it-since 
College.) 
When they got married, they had known each other for 15 years. (NoT ... 
2) 

With most other verbs, we use the past perfect progressive for this meaning 
(see 425). 


For the difference between since and for, see 208. 


past perfect (2): advanced points 


past perfect or simple past with after, as soon as, etc 


We can use time conjunctions (e.g. after, as soon as, when, once) to talk about 
two actions or events that happened one after the other. Usually the past 
perfect is not necessary in these cases, because we are not 'going back' from 
the time that we are mainly talking about, but simply moving forward from 
one event to the next. 

After it got dark, we came back inside. 

As soon as Jane arrived, we sat down to eat. 

Once it stopped raining, we started the game again. 
However, we can use the past perfect with after, as soon as etc to emphasise 
that the first action is separate, independent of the second, completed before 
the second started. 

She didn't feel the same after her dog had died. 

As soon as he had finished his exams, he went to Paris for a month. 
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This use of the past perfect is especially common with when. (When has 
several meanings, so we often have to show the exact time relations by the 
verb form.) Compare: 
- When I had opened the windows, I sat down and had a cup of tea. 
(Nor When-Fopened-the-windows.d-sat-dowr. . .: the first action was quite 
separate from the second.) 
When I opened the window, the cat jumped out. (More natural than When I 
had opened the window, ...: one action caused the other.) 
— When I had written my letters, I did some gardening. (Nor When-Iwrote-my 
tdi ng) 
When I wrote to her, she came at once. 


unrealised hopes and wishes; things that did not happen 


The past perfect can be used to express an unrealised hope, wish etc. Had is 
usually stressed in this case. 

I HAD hoped we would leave tomorrow, but it won't be possible. 

He HAD intended to make a cake, but he ran out of time. 


past perfect with /t was the first/second ... that... 


We use a past perfect after it was the first/second ... that... and similar 
structures (see 591). 
It was the first time that I had heard her sing. (NoT ...-thattteard-. . .) 
It was the fifth time she had asked the same question. {nort . . .-she-asked-. . .) 
It was only the second opera I had seen in my life. (Nov ...-Fsaw-...) 


For the past perfect with before (e.g. He went out before I had finished my sentence), see 97.3. 


past perfect (3): progressive 


forms: had been + -ing 
I had been working. Where had she been staying? 
They hadn't been listening. 


For double letters in words like sitting, stopping, see 562. 


use We use the past perfect progressive to talk about actions or situations 
which had continued up to the past moment that we are thinking about, or 
shortly before it. 


At that time we had been living in the caravan for about six months. 
When I found Mary, I could see that she had been crying. 
I went to the doctor because I had been sleeping badly. > 
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past perfect progressive: actions or situations which had 
continued up to the past moment that we are thinking about, 
or shortly before it 


I went to the doctor because I had been sleeping badly. 


EARLIER PAST 


how long? past perfect progressive, not past progressive 


We use a past perfect progressive, not a past progressive, to say how long 
something had been happening up to a past moment. 
We'd been walking since sunrise, and we were hungry. (NoT We-were 


watking-sinee-sunrise-. . .) 
When she arrived, she had been travelling for twenty hours. (NOT . . .-she-was 
travelling...) 


For the difference between since and for, see 208. 


progressive and simple: differences 


Progressive forms are mostly used to talk about more temporary actions and 
situations. When we talk about longer-lasting or permanent situations we 
prefer simple forms. Compare: 

My legs were stiff because I had been standing still for a long time. 

The tree that blew down had stood there for 300 years. 
Progressive forms generally emphasise the continuation of an activity; we use 
simple tenses to emphasise the idea of completion. Compare: 

I had been reading science fiction, and my mind was full of strange images. 

I had read all my magazines, and was beginning to get bored. 
Some verbs are not normally used in progressive forms (see 471), even if the 
meaning is one for which a progressive form would be more suitable. 

I hadn't known her for very long when we got married. (Not Hhadn't-been 


knowing-her-. . .) 


past verb form with present or future meaning 
A past tense does not always have a past meaning. In some kinds of sentence 


we can use verbs like J had, you went or I was wondering to talk about the 
present or future. 
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after conjunctions, instead of would 


In most subordinate clauses (e.g. after if, supposing, wherever, what), we 
use past tenses (and not would ...) to express 'unreal' or conditional ideas 
(see 580.6). 

If I had the money now I'd buy a car. 

If you caught the ten o'clock train tomorrow you would be in Edinburgh by 

supper-time, unless the train was delayed, of course. 

You look as if you were just about to scream. 

Supposing we didn't go on holiday next year? 

Would you follow me wherever I went? 

In a perfect world, you would be able to say exactly what you thought. 

Ten o'clock — it's time (that) you went home. 

Don't come and see me today - I'd rather (that) you came tomorrow. 

I wish (that) I had a better memory. 


distancing in questions, requests etc 


We can make questions, requests and offers less direct (and so more polite) by 
using past tenses. (For more about ‘distancing’ of this kind, see 436.) Common 
formulae are I wondered, I thought, I hoped, did you want. 

I wondered if you were free this evening. 

I thought you might like some flowers. 

Did you want cream with your coffee, sir? 
Past progressive forms (I was thinking! wondering! hoping etc) make sentences 
even less direct. 

I was thinking about that idea of yours. 

I was hoping we could have dinner together. 


'past' modals 


The 'past' modal forms could, might, would and should usually have present or 
future reference; they are used as less direct, 'distanced' forms of can, may, 
will and shall. 

Could you help me for a moment? Would you come this way, please? 

I think it might rain soon. Alice should be here soon. 


past focus on continuing situations 


If we are talking about the past, we usually use past tenses even for things 
which are still true and situations which still exist. 

Are you deaf? I asked how old you were. 

I'm sorry we left Liverpool. It was such a nice place. 

Do you remember that nice couple we met on holiday? They were German, 

weren't they? 
I got this job because I was a good driver. 
Bill applied to join the police last week, but he wasn't tall enough. 


For more indirect speech examples, see 275, 278. 
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perfect verb forms 


construction 


Perfect verb forms are made with have * past participle. 

She has lost her memory. (present perfect) 

They have been living in France or the last year. (present perfect 
progressive) 

I told him that I had never heard of the place. (past perfect) 

When 1 went back to the village the house had been pulled down. 
(past perfect passive) 

We will have finished by tomorrow afternoon. (future perfect tense) 

I'm sorry to have disturbed you. (perfect infinitive) 

Having seen the film, I don't want to read the book. (perfect -ing form) 


terminology and use 


A perfect verb form generally shows the time of an event as being earlier than 
some other time (past, present or future). But a perfect form does not only 
show the time of an event. It also shows how the speaker sees the event - 
perhaps as being connected to a later event, or as being completed by a certain 
time. Because of this, grammars often talk about 'perfect aspect' rather than 
‘perfect tenses’. 


For details of the use of the various perfect verb forms, see the individual entries in the book. 


personal pronouns (1): basic information 


terminology and use 


The words J, me, you, he, him, she, her, it, we, us, they and them are usually 

called ‘personal pronouns’. (This is a misleading name: it, they and them refer 

to things as well as people.) 

Personal pronouns are used when more exact noun phrases are not necessary. 
I'm tired. (I replaces the name of any speaker.) 


John's ill. He'll be away for a few days. (NoT ...-John'll-be-away-. . .) 
Tell Mary I miss her. (NoT Tell-Mary-I-miss-Mary.) 


subject and object forms: / and me, he and him etc 


Personal pronouns (except you) have one form when they are used as subjects, 
and a different form for other uses — for example, when they are the objects of 
verbs or prepositions. 

Subject I he she we they 

Object me him her us them 


Compare: 
- Ilike dogs. - We sent her some flowers. 
Dogs don't like me. She sent us some flowers. 
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other uses of object forms: /t was her 


Me, him, her, us and them are used not only as objects, but also as 
complements after be, and in short answers, especially in an informal style. 
Who said that? ~ (It was) her. 
Who's there? ~ Me. 
In a more formal style, we use subject form + verb where possible. 
Who said that? ~ She did. (BuT NoT 5he:) 
It is possible to use a subject form alone after be (e.g. It is I; It was he), but this 
is extremely formal, and is usually considered over-correct. 
Object forms are also common in double subjects in informal speech. 
John and me are going skiing this weekend. 
This is considered incorrect in more formal usage (see 429.1). 


For sentences like /t's me that needs help, see 429.3. 


Personal pronouns cannot be left out 


We cannot normally leave out personal pronouns, even if the meaning is clear 
without them (for some exceptions, see 429.11). 
It's raining. (NOT 4s-raining.) 
She loved the picture because it reminded her of home. (NoT .. .-beeatse 
reminded-her-of home.) 
They arrested Alex and put him in prison. (NOT .. .-and-put-in-prison.) 
Have some chocolate. ~ No, I don't like it. (NoT ...--dorrtHike:) 


One subject is enough 


One subject is enough. We do not usually use a personal pronoun to repeat a 
subject that comes in the same clause. 
My car is parked outside. (Not My-car-it-is-parked-outside.) 


The boss really gets on my nerves. (Not Fhe-boss-he-really-gets-on-my- nerves.) 
The situation is terrible. (NoT 1t-is-terrible-the-situation.) 


There are exceptions in very informal speech (see 514). 
He's not a bad bloke, Jeff. 
It's a horrible place, London. 


For it as a preparatory subject or object, see 446—447. 


personal and relative pronouns: she or who, not both 


We do not use personal pronouns to repeat the meaning of relative pronouns 
(see 494.7). 
That's the girl who lives in the flat upstairs. (NOT .. .-whe-she-tives-. . .) 
Here's the money (that) you lent me. (Nor . , "fthat-you-ent-me-it) 


it referring to nothing, the situation, etc. 


It not only refers to the names of particular things. We can also use it to refer to 
indefinite pronouns like nothing, anything, everything. 

Nothing happened, did it? 

Everything's all right, isn't it? » 
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It can also refer to a whole fact, event or situation. 
Our passports were stolen. It completely ruined our holiday. 
I did all I could, but it wasn't enough. 
It's terrible — everybody's got colds, and the central heating isn't working. 
Wasn't it lovely there! 


it as 'empty' subject: it's ten o'clock 
We use it as a meaningless subject with expressions that refer to time, weather, 
temperature or distances. 

It's ten o'clock. (Not 1s-ten-e'elock.) It's Monday again. 


It rained for three days. It's thirty degrees. 
It's ten miles to the nearest petrol station. 


it used to identify 


We use ít for a person when we are identifying him or her. 
Who's that over there? ~ It's John Cook. (Not He's-Johrn-Cook.) 


Is that our waiter? ~ No, it isn't. (Nor No,-he-ism't.) 
On the phone: Hello. It's Alan Williams. (Not . . .-Frn-^lan-Williams-) 


It's your sister who plays the piano, isn't it? 


we women, you men 


We and plural you (but not other personal pronouns) can be put directly 
before nouns. 
We women know things that you men will never understand. 


(BUT NOT I4torman-know-. .. on They-men-will-mever-. . .) 


For you used for people in general, see 396. 

For the personal pronoun one, see 396. 

For the use of he and she to refer to animals, ships etc, see 222. 
For they, them, their with singular reference, see 528. 

For the interrogative personal pronoun twho(n), see 623. 


personal pronouns (2): advanced points 


John and me went; us women understand; between you and | 


We often use object forms in double subjects in informal speech. 

John and me are going skiing this weekend. 

Me and the kids spent Sunday at the swimming pool. 
Us is sometimes used as a subject together with a noun. 

Us women understand these things better than you men. 
And / is often used informally in double objects. 

Between you and I, I think his marriage is in trouble. 

That's a matter for Peter and 1. 

I often think of the old days and how you helped Bertie and I. (letter from 

Queen Elizabeth, wife of the future King George VI, to King Edward VIII). 

These structures are often condemned as 'incorrect', but they have been 
common in educated speech for centuries. (There are examples of me in 
double subjects in Jane Austen's novels, written around 1800.) They are, 
however, restricted to a very informal style. They are not correct in formal 
speech or writing. 
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as, than, but and except + me or | 


After as and than, object forms are generally used in an informal style. 
My sister's nearly as tall as me. 
I can run faster than her. 

In a more formal style, subject forms are used, usually followed by verbs. 
My sister's nearly as tall as 1 am. 
I can run faster than she can. 

But (meaning 'except') and except are followed by object forms (see 116, 194). 
Nobody but me knew the answer. (Not Nebedy-butt. . .) 
Everybody except him can come. 


It is/was me that... / I who... 
When a relative clause comes after an expression like It is/was mell, there are 
two possibilities: 
object form + that (very informal) 
It’s me that needs your help. 
It was him that told the police. 
subject form + who (very formal) 


It is I who need your help. 
It was he who told the police. 

We can avoid being too formal or too informal by using a different structure. 
He was the person / the one who told the police. 


mixed subject and object: /t's for him to decide 


Sometimes a pronoun is the object of a verb or preposition, but the subject of 
a following infinitive or clause. Normally an object form is used in this case. 
It's for him to decide. (Nov I£s-for-he-to-decide.) 
I think it’s a good idea for you and me to meet soon. 
(Considered more correct than ... for you and I to meet soon.) 
Everything comes to him who waits. 
(Considered more correct than ... to he who waits.) 


inclusive and exclusive we 


Note that we and us can include or exclude the listener or reader. Compare: 
Shall we go and have a drink? (We includes the listener.) 
We're going for a drink. Would you like to come with us? 
(We and us exclude the listener.) 
us meaning 'me' 


In very informal British speech, us is quite often used instead of rne (especially 
as an indirect object). 

Give us a kiss, love. 
Poor you! 


You can be modified by adjectives in a few informal expressions such as 
Poor! Clever! Lucky (old) you! (This occasionally happens also with me.) » 
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8 you: different singular and plural forms 


10 


11 


Although standard modern English uses you for both singular and plural, 
separate forms exist in certain varieties of English. Some speakers in Yorkshire 
use thu or tha as a singular subject form and thee as a singular object form. 
Some Irish and Scottish dialects have a separate plural form ye, youse or yiz. 
Many Americans (and increasingly, British people) use you folks or you guys (to 
both men and women) as an informal second-person plural. 

Hi, you guys. Listen to this. 
In southern US speech there is a second-person plural form you all 
(pronounced y'all), used instead of you when people wish to sound friendly or 
intimate; there is also a possessive you all's (pronounced y'all's). 

Hi, everybody. How're you all doing? What are you all's plans for 

Thanksgiving? 


For the older English forms thee and thou, see 392. 


he/she who... 


The structure he/she who... (meaning ‘the person who ...’) is found in older 
literature. 
He who hesitates is sometimes lost. 
But this is very unusual in modern English. 
The person who leaves last should lock the door. or Whoever leaves last... 
(Nor He/She-who-leaves-last-. . .) 


politeness 


It is considered polite to use names or noun phrases, rather than he, she or 
they, to refer to people who are present. 
Dad said I could go out. ~ No, I didn't. (More polite than He said I could go 
out.) 
This lady needs an ambulance. 
However, pronouns need to be used to avoid repetition (see 500). 
Dad said he didn't mind ... (Nor DBad-said-Dad-didn't-mind-. . .) 
It is considered polite to mention oneself last in double subjects or objects. 
Why don't you and I go away for the weekend? (Nor Why-dert-tand- 


yet-.. 
The invitation was for Tracy and me. (More polite than ... for me and 


Tracy.) 
leaving out personal pronouns 


Personal pronouns cannot usually be left out (see 428.4). 
She loved the picture because it reminded her of home. (Not . . .-beeause 
reminded-her-of horme-) 
However, in informal speech, subject pronouns and/or auxiliary verbs are 
sometimes left out at the beginning of a sentence. For details of this, see 179. 
Can't help you, I'm afraid. (= I can't ...) 
Seen Paul? (- Have you seen Paul?) 
We seldom put it after know. See 313 for details. 
It's getting late. ~I know. (Not Henote-it.) 
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After certain verbs (e.g. believe, think, suppose), we use so rather than it. (For 
details, see 539.) 

Is that the manager? ~I believe so. (Nor ... I believe (it).) 
And personal pronouns can be dropped after prepositions in descriptive 
structures with have and with. 

All the trees have got blossom on (them). 

He was carrying a box with cups in (it). 
Object pronouns are not normally used in infinitive clauses if the object of the 
infinitive has just been mentioned (see 284.4). 

She's easy to please. (Nor She's-easy-to-please-her.) 

The pie looked too nice to eat. (NOT . . .-tee-mice-te-eat-it:) 

The bridge wasn't strong enough to drive over. (NOT ...-to-drive-over-it.) 

This dish takes two hours to prepare. 


piece- and group-words 


uncountable nouns: pieces 


To talk about a limited quantity of something we can use a word for a piece or 
unit, together with of, before an uncountable noun. The most general words of 
this kind are piece and bit. Bit (informal) suggests a small quantity. 

a piece/bit of cake/bread 

some pieces/bits of paper/wood 

a piece/bit of news/information 
Other words are less general, and are used before particular nouns. Some 
common examples: 


a bar of chocolate/soap a loaf of bread 

a blade of grass a lump of sugar/coal 

a block of ice a slice of bread/cake/meat 

a drop of water/oil/vinegar a speck of dust 

a grain of sand/salt/rice/corni/truth a sheet of paper/metal/plastic 

an item of information/news/clothing/ a stick of dynamite/chalk/celery 
furniture a strip of cloth/tapelland 

a length of material a suit of clothes/armour 


nota... of... 


Some words for small pieces can be used in a negative structure meaning 
o... at all’. 
There's not a grain of truth in what he says. 
There hasn't been a breath of air all day. 
We haven't got a scrap (of food) to eat. 
He came downstairs without a stitch of clothing on. 


pairs 
Pair is used for many things that normally go in twos, and with plural nouns 
that refer to some two-part objects (see 524.7). 

a pair of shoes/socks/ear-rings 

a pair of glasses/binoculars 

a pair of trousers/jeans/pyjamas 

a pair of scissors/pliers > 
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plural nouns: collections 


Special words are used before certain plural nouns to talk about groups or 
collections. 

a bunch of flowers a crowd of people a flock of sheep/birds 

a herd of cattle/goats a pack of cards (AmE a deck of cards) 
Set is used before many uncountable and plural nouns referring to groups 
which contain a fixed number of things. 

a set of cutlery/napkins/dishes/tyres/sparking plugs/spanners 


For a bit as a modifier before adjectives and adverbs, see 107. 
For an amount, a lot, a large number etc, see 333. 
For sort, type, kind etc, see 551. 


place: a place to live, etc 


In an informal style, place can often be followed directly by an infinitive or 
relative clause, with no preposition or relative word. 
I'm looking for a place to live. (More formal: ... a place to live in 
or... a place in which to live.) 
There's no place to sit down. 
You remember the place we had lunch? (= ... the place (that) we had lunch 
at? or ... the place where we had lunch?) 
We do not use a place where before an infinitive. 
I'm looking for a place (where) I can wash my clothes. (NOT . . .-&placewhere 
) 


'Go places' (informal) means ‘become very successful in life’. 
That boy's going to go places, believe me. 


For similar structures with way, time and reason, see 498.6. 


play and game 


nouns 


A play is a piece of dramatic literature for the theatre, radio or television. 
Julius Caesar’ is one of Shakespeare’s early plays. 

A game is an activity like, for example, chess, football or bridge. 
Chess is a very slow game. (NOT .. .-a-very-siow- play.) 

The uncountable noun play can be used to mean ‘playing’ in general. 
Children learn a great deal through play. 


verbs 


People act in plays or films, and play games or musical instruments. 

My daughter is acting in her school play this year. 

Have you ever played rugby football? 
Play can be used with the same meaning as act before the name of a character 
in a play or film. 

Pil never forget seeing Olivier play Othello. 
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please and thank you 


requests 


We use please to make requests more polite. 
Could I have some more rice, please? 
Would you like some help? ~ Yes, please. 
Note that please does not change an order into a request. Compare: 
Stand over there. (order) 
Please stand over there. (more polite order) 
Could you stand over there, please? (polite request) 
Please do is a rather formal answer to a request for permission. 
Do you mind if I open the window? ~ Please do. 


when please is not used 


We do not use please to ask people what they have said. 
I've got a bit of a headache. --I beg your pardon? 
(NoT ... Please?) 
We do not use please when we give things to people. 
Have you got a pen I could use? ~ Yes, here you are. 
(NOT... Please.) 
Please is not used as an answer to Thank you (see below). 
Thanks a lot. ~ That's OK. (Nor ... Please.) 


thank you and thanks 
Thanks is more informal than thank you. Common expressions: 


Thank you. (Not Thanks-you.) 

Thank you very much. 

Thanks very much. 

Thanks a lot. (BuT Not Thank-yot-a-ot.) 

Thank God it's Friday. (Not Thanks-God-. . .) 

Indeed (see 273) can be used to strengthen very much. 

Thank you very much indeed. (BUT NOT USUALLY Fhank-yet-indeed.) 
Thank you for | Thanks for can be followed by an -ing form. Possessives are 
unnecessary and are not used. 

Thank you for coming. ~ Not at all. Thank you for having me. (NOT Frank 

Ing.) 


Some people say Cheers to mean Thanks. 


accepting and refusing 


We often use Thank you / Thanks like Yes, please, to accept offers. 
Would you like some potatoes? ~ Thank you. ~ How many? 
To make it clear that one wishes to refuse something, it is normal to say 
No, thank you ! No, thanks. 
Another cake? ~ No, thanks. I’ve eaten too many already. 
Yes, thanks is most often used to confirm that things are all right. 
Have you got enough potatoes? ~ Yes, thanks. > 
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replies to thanks 


In English, there is not an automatic answer to Thank you; British people, 
especially, do not usually answer when they are thanked for small things. If a 
reply is necessary, we can say Not at all (rather formal), You're welcome, That's 
(quite) all right or That's OK (informal). Some people say No problem 
(informal). Compare: 

Could you pass the salt? ~ Here you are. ~ Thanks. ~ (no answer) 

Here's your coat. ~ Thanks. ~ (no answer) 

Thanks so much for looking after the children. ~ That's all right. Any time. 

(answer necessary) 


For more about the language of common social situations, see 545. 


point of view 


Point of view can mean the same as opinion. 

Thank you for giving us your point of view / opinion. 
But from somebody's point of view is not quite the same as in somebody's view/ 
opinion. It usually means 'as seen from somebody's position in life' (for 
example as a student, a woman, a Greek or a Catholic), and is used to say how 
somebody is affected by what happens. Compare: 
- In my opinion, war is always wrong. (= I think war ...) 

(NOT From-my-point-of-view, war-iscalwaysawrong.) 

He wrote about the war from the point of view of the ordinary soldier. 
- In my view, it's a pretty good school. 

You have to judge a school from the child's point of view. 
— In Professor Lucas's opinion, everybody should work a 20-hour week. 

From the employers' point of view, this would cause a lot of problems. 


politeness (1): using questions 


requests: Could you ...? 


We usually ask people to do things for us by making yes/no questions. (This 
suggests that the hearer can choose whether to agree or not.) 
Could you tell me the time, please? (much more polite than Please tell me 
the time.) 
Some other typical structures used in requests: 
Could you possibly tell me the way to the station? (very polite) 
Would you mind switching on the TV? 
Would you like to help me for a few minutes? 
You couldn't lend me some money, could you? (informal) 
Indirect yes/no questions are also used in polite requests. 
I wonder if you could (possibly) help me for a few minutes. 


other structures: telling people to do things 


If we use other structures (for example imperatives, should, had better), we are 
not asking people to do things, but telling or advising them to do things. These 
structures can therefore seem rude if we use them in requests, especially in 
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conversation with strangers or people we do not know well. Please makes an 
order or instruction a little more polite, but does not turn it into a request. The 
following structures can be used perfectly correctly to give orders, instructions 
or advice, but they are not polite ways of requesting people to do things. 


Please answer by return of post. You ought to tell me your plans. 
Please help me for a few minutes. You should shut the door. 
Help me, would you? You had better help me. 


Carry this for me, please. 


shops, restaurants etc 


Requests in shops, restaurants etc are usually more direct, and are not always 
expressed as questions. Typical structures: 

Can I have one of those, please? I'd like to see the wine list, please. 

Could I have a look at the red ones? I would prefer a small one. 
Give me ..., please and I want ..., please are not normally considered polite. 
But in places where only a few kinds of thing are sold and not much needs to 
be said, it is enough just to say what is wanted and add please. 

‘The Times’, please. Two cheeseburgers, please. 

Blaek coffee, please. Return to Lancaster, please. 


negative questions 
Negative questions (see 368) are not used in polite requests. 


Could you give me a light? (Not Coutdn-t-you-give-me-atight? — this sounds 
like a complaint) 
But negative statements with question tags are used in informal requests. 
You couldn’t give me a light, could you? 
I don’t suppose you could give me a light, could you? (very polite) 


expressions of opinion 


Expressions of opinion can also be made less direct by turning them into 
questions. Compare: 
It would be better to paint it green. (direct expression of opinion) 
Wouldn't it be better to paint it green? (less direct: negative question asking 
for agreement) 
Would it be better to paint it green? (open question - very indirect) 


For other rules of ‘social language’, see 545. 


politeness (2): distancing verb forms 


past tenses: How much did you want to spend? 


We can make requests (and also questions, suggestions and statements) less 
direct (and so more polite) by using verb forms that suggest 'distance' from the 
immediate present reality. Past tenses are often used to do this. 
How much did you want to spend, sir? (meaning 'How much do you want to 
spend?" 
How many days did you intend to stay? (meaning '... do you intend .. .’) 
I wondered if you were free this evening. » 
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progressives: l'm hoping ... 
Progressive forms can be used in the same way. They sound more casual and 
less definite than simple forms, because they suggest something temporary 
and incomplete. 
I'm hoping you can lend me £10. (less definite than / hope .. .) 
What time are you planning to arrive? (more casual-sounding than Please 
let us know what time you plan to arrive.) 
I'm looking forward to seeing you again. (more casual than I look 
forward...) 
I'm afraid we must be going. 
Past progressives give two levels of distancing. 
Good morning. I was wondering: have you got two single rooms? 
Were you looking for anything special? (in a shop) 
I was thinking - what about borrowing Jake's car? 


future: You'll need to ... 


Another way to distance something is to displace it into the future. Will need/ 
have to can be used to soften instructions and orders. 

I'm afraid you'll need to fill in this form. 

PU have to ask you to wait a minute. 
And will is sometimes used to say how much money is owed. 

That will be £1.65, please. 
Future progressive verbs are often used to enquire politely about people's 
plans (see 220). 

Will you be going away at the weekend? 


modal verbs: would, could and might 


The modal verbs would, could and might also make questions, requests and 
suggestions less direct. 

I thought it would be nice to have a picnic. 

Hi! I thought I'd come over and introduce myself My name's Andy. 

Could you give me a hand? 

Could 1 ask you to translate this for me? 

We could ask Peter to help us. 

I was wondering if you might be interested in a game of tennis. 

I came in and ordered some shoes from you. ~ Oh yes, sir. When would that 

have been, exactly? 

Would is very often used to form requests and offers with verbs like like and 
prefer. 

What would you like to drink? 
Note the common use of would before verbs of saying and thinking, to make a 
statement sound less definite. 

I would say we'd do better to catch the earlier train. 

This is what I would call annoying. 

I would think we might stop for lunch soon. 

I'm surprised you didn't like the film. I would have thought it was just your 

kind of thing. 
We would ask passengers to have their tickets ready for inspection. 
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conditional and negative expressions 


Another way of distancing suggestions from reality is to make them 
conditional or negative. 

It would be better if we turned it the other way up. 

What if we stayed at home for a change? 

Suppose I gave Alice a call? 

If you would come this way... 

I wonder if you could lend me £5? 

I don't suppose you want to buy a car, do you? 

You wouldn't like to come out with us, by any chance? 

You couldn't take the children to school, could you? (Bur NOT €ottldn't-you 

take-the-ehildren-to-school?- This sounds like a complaint — see 435.4.) 


politeness (3): softening expressions 


quite, maybe, I think etc 


We can express our opinions and intentions less directly (and therefore 
more politely) by using softening expressions like quite, rather, kind of, a bit, 


maybe etc. 
He's quite difficult to understand, isn't he? 
I find her rather bossy, don't you? The food's a bit expensive. 
This music's kind of boring. Maybe I'll go for a walk now. 


For more examples, see 157.16. 


I think I'll... 


We can say that we are thinking of doing things, instead of expressing our 
intentions directly. 
I think I'll go to bed in a few minutes. 
m thinking of going to London tomorrow. 
I'd quite like to start thinking about going home. 


We would like to ... 


In a formal style, requests, invitations, suggestions etc are often introduced by 
would like instead of being expressed directly. 
We would like to invite you to give a talk to our members on June 14th. 
I'd like to suggest that we take a vote. 
I would like to congratulate you on your examination results. 


politics and policy 


Politics (usually singular but always with -s — see 524.3) is used to talk about 
government and related ideas. 
I don't know much about politics, but I don't think this is a democracy. 
You talk beautifully — you should be in politics. > 
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Policy is used for people's rules of behaviour (not necessarily connected with 
politics). 
After the war, British d policy was rather confused. (NOT .. .-British 


It's not my policy to pane everything I hear. 
It's the firm's policy to employ a certain number of handicapped people. 


possessives (1): noun + 's (forms) 
spelling 


singular noun + ’s my father's car 

plural noun + ’ my parents’ house 

irregular plural + ’s the children’s room, men’s clothes, women's rights, 
an old people’s home 


We sometimes just add an apostrophe (’) to a singular noun ending in -s, 
especially in literary and classical references. 
Socrates’ ideas. Dickens’s novels 
But '5 is more common. 
Mr Lewis’s dog 
We can add ’s or ' to a whole phrase. 
the man next door’s wife 
Henry the Eighth’s six wives 
the Smiths’ new house 
Note the difference between, for example: 
Joe and Ann's children (one lot of children: Joe and Ann are their parents) 
Joe's and Ann's children (two separate lots of children: Joe's and Ann's) 


pronunciation 


The ending ‘s is pronounced just like a plural ending (see 525). 

doctor's [l'dpktoz/ Madge’s /‘mzd312/ 

dog's [dogz/ Alice's ['aelisiz/ 

president's l'Drezidents/.— James's /'d3ermziz/ Jack's [dgaeks/ 
The apostrophe in a word like parents' does not change the pronunciation at 
all. But with singular classical (ancient Greek and Roman) names ending in s', 
we often pronounce a possessive 's even when it is not written. 

Socrates’ /'f'okroti:ziz / ideas. 


possessive 's and other determiners 


A noun cannot normally have an article or other determiner with it as well as a 
possessive word (see 154). Definite articles are usually dropped when 
possessives are used. 

the car that is John's (= John's car) (Not the-John's-ear on John s-the-ear) 
But a possessive word may of course have its own article. 

the car that is the boss's (= the boss's car) 
When we want to use a noun with a/an or this/that etc as well as a possessive, 
we usually use the 'of mine' construction (see 443). 

She's a cousin of John's. (Not ...-e John s-eousin:) 

I saw that stupid boyfriend of Angie's yesterday. (Not . . .-that-Angie's-stupid 

boyfriena-. . .) 
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4 possessive without a noun 


440 


We can use a possessive without a following noun, if the meaning is clear. 
Whose is that? ~ Peter's. 
We often talk about shops, firms, churches and people's houses in this way. 
The apostrophe is often dropped in the names of shops and firms. 
I bought it at Smiths. She got married at St Joseph's. 
We had a nice time at John and Susan's last night. 
In modern English, expressions like the doctor, the dentist, the hairdresser, the 
butcher are often used without 's. 
Alice is at the hairdresser(’s). 


possessives (2): noun + 's (use) 


meanings of the 's structure 


We use the 's structure most often to talk about possessions, relationships and 
physical characteristics, especially when the first noun refers to a person or 
animal, or to a country, organisation or other group of living creatures. 

That's my father's house. (NoT . islet ili P Eid 

Mary's brother is a lawyer. (Nor Fhe-brether-ef Mary... 

I don't like Alice's friends much. Pete's eyes are A yours. 

There's something wrong with the cat's ear. 

Scotland's climate is getting warmer. 

What do you think of.the company's management? 
We also use the structure to talk about things that people etc produce. 

I didn't believe the girl's story. Have you read John's letter? 

What are Norway's main exports? 

The government's decision was extremely unwise. 
With some words for people's actions, we can use either 's or a structure 
with of. 

the Queen's arrival or the arrival of the Queen 

the committee's second meeting or the second meeting of the committee 
An of-structure is preferred when the 'possessing' expression is very long. 
Compare: 

My sister's husband. 

The husband of the woman who sent you that strange letter. 


's not used: the name of the street 


With nouns which are not the names of people, animals, countries etc, 's is less 
common, and a structure with a preposition (usually of) is more normal. 
the name of the street (Nor the-street's-name) 
the back of the room (NOT the-reom's-back) 
the roof of the house (Nor the-house's-roof) 
the top of the page (Nov the-page's-top) > 
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However, both structures are possible in some expressions. 

the earth's gravity on the gravity of the earth 

the plan's importance on the importance of the plan 

the concerto's final movement onr the final movement of the concerto 

the train's arrival on the arrival of the train 

the world's oldest mountains or the oldest mountains in the world 

(NoT... of the-werld) — see 139.7 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to give useful general rules in this area: the 
choice of structure often depends on the particular expression. 


subject 


Note that the 's structure often corresponds to a sentence in which the first 
noun is the subject of have or some other verb. 

Joe's brother (Joe has a brother) 

the dog's tail (the dog has a tail) 

America's gold reserves (America has gold reserves) 

the manager's decision (the manager made a decision) 

Harris's novel (Harris wrote a novel) 
In a few cases, the first noun may correspond to the object of a verb. 

the prisoner's release (they released the prisoner) 


measurement of time: a day's journey 


The 's structure (or the plural with s’ is often used to say how long things last. 
a day's journey twenty minutes’ delay 
Noun + noun structures are also possible in expressions with numbers (see 
386.5). 
a three-hour journey u twenty-minute delay 


other expressions of time: yesterday's news 

We can also use the ’s structure to talk about particular moments and events. 
yesterday's news last Sunday's match tomorrow's weather 

worth 


Note the use of the 's structure before worth. 
a pound's worth of walnuts three dollars’ worth of popcorn 


For the ‘s structure in compound nouns (e.g. a doll's house, cow's milk), see 386. 


possessives (3): my, your etc 
What kind of words are they? 


My, your, his, her, its, our and their are determiners (see 154), and are used at 
the beginning of noun phrases. 

my younger brother your phone number their plans 
They are also pronouns, because they stand for possessive noun phrases: my 
younger brother means 'the speaker's younger brother'; their plàns means, for 
example, ‘those people's plans’ or ‘the children's plans’. 
They are not adjectives (although they are sometimes called 'possessive 
adjectives' in older grammars and dictionaries). 
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one's and whose 


One's (see 396.5) and whose (see 496; 626) are also possessive determiners/ 
pronouns. 

It's easy to lose one's temper when one is criticised. 

An orphan is a child whose parents are dead. 

Whose bicycle is that? 


not used with other determiners 
My, your etc are not used with other determiners like the, a/an or this. 


She's lost her keys. (Not .. .-the-her-keys-) 
If we want to use a/an or this, that etc with a possessive, we use the ‘... of 
mine' structure (see 443). 

A friend of mine has just invited me to Italy. (Not A-my-friend-. .. 

How's that brother of yours? (Not .. .-that-your-brother?) 


distributive use: She told them to open their books, etc 


After a plural possessive, we do not normally use a singular noun in the sense 
of ‘one each’. (For details, see 530.) 
The teacher told the children to open their books. (Not .. .-their-book.) 


articles instead of possessives 


We sometimes use articles instead of my, your etc. This happens in 
prepositional phrases which refer to the subject or object, mostly when we are 
talking about blows, pains and other things that often happen to parts of 
people's bodies. 

The ball hit him on the head. 

She's got a pain in the stomach. 
In other cases we do not normally use articles instead of possessives. 

She's got a parrot on her shoulder. (Not piod edidit aae 

Katy broke her arm mountain climbing. (Not Katy-broke-the-arm-. .. 

He stood there, his eyes closed and his hands in his pockets, looking half 


asleep. (NOT . . .-the-eyes-elosed-and-the-hands-in-the-pockets-. . .) 
spelling: its, whose 


The possessives its and whose have no apostrophes. It’s and who's are not 
possessives, but contractions (see 143): they mean ‘it is’ or ‘it has’; ‘who is’ or 
‘who has’. Compare: 

The dog's in a good mood. It's just had its breakfast. 

Whose little girl is that? ~ You mean the one who's making all that noise? 


For structures like Do you mind my smoking?, see 295.3. 
For my own, your own etc, see 405. 

For the older English form thy, see 392. 

For southern AmE you all's, see 429.8. 


possessives (4): mine, yours etc 


Mine, yours, his, hers, ours and theirs are similar to my, your etc, but they are 
not determiners, and are used without following nouns. » 
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Compare: 
That's my coat. That coat is mine. 
Which is your car? Which car is yours? 
Whose can be used with a following noun (see 441) or without. 
Whose car is that? Whose is that car? 
We do not use articles with mine etc. 
Can I borrow your keys? I can't find mine. (Not f-earct-find-the- mine.) 
One's cannot be used without a following noun; instead, we use one's own. 
It's nice to have a room of one's own. (NOT ...-of-ene's) 
Its is not normally used without a following noun. 
I've had my breakfast, and the dog's had its breakfast too. (NOT . . .-and-the 


dog's-had-its:) 


For the older English form thine, see 392. 


possessives (5): a friend of mine etc 


We cannot usually put a possessive between another determiner and a noun. 
We can say my friend, Ann's friend, a friend or that friend, but not amy friend 
or that-Anms friend. Instead, we use a structure with of + possessive. 
determiner + noun + of + possessive 
That policeman is a friend of mine. He's a cousin of the Queen's. 
How’s that brother of yours? She's a friend of my father's. 
I met another boyfriend of Lucy's yesterday. 
Have you heard this new idea of the boss's? 
He watched each gesture of hers as if she was a stranger. 
My work is no business of yours. 
The structure has a variant in which a noun does not have possessive ‘s: this is 
sometimes used when talking about relationships. 
He's a cousin of the Queen. She's a friend of my father. 
The word own is used in a similar structure (see 405). 
I wish I had a room of my own. 


prefer 


When we say that we prefer one activity to another, two -ing forms can be 
used. The second can be introduced by to or rather than (more formal). 

I prefer riding to walking. (NoT F-prefer-riding-to3walk.) 

She prefers making toys for her children rather than buying them. 
Prefer can also be followed by an infinitive (this is normal after would prefer). 
We can use an infinitive (without fo) or an -ing form after rather than in this 
case. 

She prefers to make toys for her children rather than buy/buying them. 

I would prefer to stay at home rather than drive/driving to your mother's. 


For more about fo with -ing forms, see 298.2. 
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The following are some of the most common and useful English prefixes and 


suffixes. 
prefixes 
prefix mainly added to 
a- adj. 
Anglo- adj. 
ante- adj., verbs, 
nouns 
anti- adj., nouns 
arch- nouns 
auto- adj., nouns 
bi- adj., nouns 
cent(i)- nouns 
co- verbs, nouns 
counter- adj., verbs, 
nouns 
cyber- nouns 
de- verbs 
verbs 
dis- adj., verbs, 
nouns 
verbs 
e- nouns 
eco- adj., nouns 
en- nouns 
adj. 
Euro- adj., nouns 
ex- nouns 
extra- adj. 
adj. 
fore- verbs, nouns 
geo- adj., nouns 
hyper- adj., nouns 
ill- past participles 
in- adj. 


(im- before p) 
(il- before 1) 
(ir- before r) 


inter- adj., verbs 


usual meaning 
not, without 
English 

before 


against 
supreme, most 


self 


two 

hundredth 
together (with) 
against 


computer, 
internet 

reversing action 

take away 

not, opposite 


reversing action 

electronic, 
internet 

environment 


put in 

make 
European 
former 
exceptionally 
outside 
before 

earth 
extreme(ly) 


badly 
not, opposite 


between, 
among 


examples 
amoral, asexual 
Anglo-American 
antenatal, antedate 
anteroom 
antisocial, anti-war 
archbishop, 
arch-enemy 
automatic, 
autobiography 
bilingual, bicycle 
centimetre, centilitre 
co-operate, co-pilot 
counteract 
counter-revolution(ary) 
cybercrime, cyberculture 


defrost, deregulate 
deforest 
disloyal, disappear 
disorder 
disconnect, disinfect 
email, e-commerce, 
e-book 
eco-friendly, 
eco-tourism 
endanger, encircle 
enrich, enable 
Eurocentric, Europop 
ex-husband 
extra-special 
extra-terrestrial 
foretell, foreknowledge 
geothermal, geophysics 
hypercritical, 
hypertension 
ill-advised, ill-expressed 
incomplete, insensitive 
impossible 
illegible 
irregular 
international, 
intermarry > 
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nouns 

adj., verbs, 
nouns 

nouns 

adj. (informal) 
adj., nouns 


nouns 


nouns 
nouns 
verbs, nouns 


adj., nouns 
adj., nouns 


adj., nouns 
nouns, adj. 


adj. 
verbs, nouns 


adj., verbs 
adj. 
adj., nouns 


adj., nouns 
adj., nouns 
adj., nouns 
adj., nouns 


adj. 
adj., nouns 


verbs, nouns 
adj., nouns 


adj., nouns 
adj., nouns 


adj. nouns 


nouns 
adj., nouns 


adj., verbs 
adj., nouns 
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usual meaning 
thousand 
bad(ly) 


million 
extremely 
very small 


in the 
middle of 
thousandth 
little 
wrong(ly) 


one 
many 


new(ly) 
not 


all 

do/be more 
than 

too much 

right across 


light 


many 
after 

before 

for, in favour of 


false 

mind, mental 
again, back 
half 


society 
below 


more than, 

special 
distant 
heat 


across 
three 


examples 
kilometre, kilogram 
maltreat, malformed 
malfunction 
megabyte 
mega-rich 
microlight (aircraft), 
micrometer 
mid-December, 
mid-afternoon 
millisecond 
miniskirt, minicab 
misunderstand, 
misconduct 
monogamous, 
monorail 
multilingual, 
multi-purpose 
neo-classical, neo-Nazi 
non-smoker, 
non-returnable 
omnipresent 
outrun, outnumber (vb.) 


over-confident, overeat 
pan-American 
photoelectric, 
photosynthesis 
polyglot, polygon 
post-modern, postwar 
premarital, prewar 
pro-communist, 
pro-government (adj.) 
pseudo-academic 
psycho-analysis 
rebuild, reconstruction 
semi-conscious, 
semicircle 
socio-economic 
sub-standard, 
subconscious, subway 
supernatural, | 
supermarket 
telescope 
thermo-electric, 
thermometer 
transatlantic, transplant 
tripartite, triangle 
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under- 


uni- 
vice- 


mainly added to usual meaning 
extreme, beyond 


adj., nouns 


adj., participles 


verbs 
verbs, 
participles 
adj., nouns 
nouns 


suffixes that form nouns 


suffix 
-age 
-al 


-ance, -ancy 


-ation 


-ee 


-ence, -ency 


-er/or 


mainly added to 
verbs 

verbs 

adj., verbs 


verbs 
verbs 


verbs 

adj., verbs 
nouns 
verbs 


nouns 
nouns 
nouns 
nouns 


nouns 


nouns 
nouns 


adj. 
verbs 


adj. 

nouns 
nouns 
nouns 
nouns 
nouns 


nouns 


prefixes and suffixes 445 


not, opposite 
reverse action 
too little 


one 
deputy 


usual meaning 
instance of 
instance of 
process/state of 


process/state of 
product of 


object of verb 
process/state of 
belonging to 


person/thing that 


does 
female 
small 
amount held in 
quality, group, 
time of 
quantity of 
material 
activity 
belief, practice 


quality of 
process/result of 


quality of 
government by 
study of 

lover of 

hater, fearer of 
irrational fear of 


status, state, 
quality of 


examples 
ultra-modern, 
ultrasound 
uncertain, unexpected 
untie, undress 
underestimate, 
under-developed 
unilateral, unicycle 
vice-chairman 


examples 

breakage, shrinkage 

refusal, dismissal 

reluctance, performance, 
expectancy 

exploration, starvation 

organisation, 
foundation 

payee, employee 

independence, presidency 

teenager, Londoner 

writer, driver, starter, 
editor 

lioness, waitress 

kitchenette 

spoonful, cupful 

brotherhood, childhood 


carpeting, tubing 


farming, surfing 
communism, 
impressionism 
elasticity, falsity 
government, 
arrangement 
meanness, happiness 
democracy 
sociology 
Anglophile 
Anglophobe 
arachnophobia 
(fear of spiders) 
friendship, dictatorship 
» 
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suffixes that form nouns or adjectives 
suffix mainly added to usual meaning examples 


-ese place nouns inhabitant of, Chinese, Vietnamese 
language of 
-(ian nouns supporter of, Darwinian, republican 
related to 
nouns citizen of Parisian, Moroccan 
-ist nouns practitioner of pianist, racist 


suffixes that form adjectives 


suffix — mainly added to usual meaning examples 
-able verbs can be (done) washable, drinkable 
-al nouns related to accidental 
-centric nouns centred on Eurocentric 
-ed nouns having wooded, pointed, 
blue-eyed 
-ful nouns full of, providing useful, helpful 
-ic nouns related to electric 
-ical nouns related to philosophical, logical 
-ish adj., nouns rather (like) greenish, childish 
place nouns inhabitant of, Scottish, Turkish 
language of 
-ive verbs can do, does attractive, selective 
-less nouns without careless, homeless 
-like nouns like childlike 
-ly nouns with the quality of friendly. motherly 
-ous nouns having virtuous, ambitious 
-proof nouns protected/-ing against bullet-proof, waterproof, 
-ward adj. towards backward, northward 
-y nouns like, characterised by creamy, wealthy 


suffixes that form adverbs 


suffix mainly added to usual meaning examples 
-ly adj. in an (adjective) way calmly, slowly 
-ward(s) adj. towards backwards, northward(s) 


suffixes that form verbs 


suffix mainly added to usual meaning examples 

-ate nouns causative orchestrate, chlorinate 
-en adj. make, become deafen, ripen, harden 
-ify adj., nouns causative: make simplify, electrify 
-ise/-ize adj., nouns various modernise, symbolise 
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Note: negative words with no positive equivalent 


Some words with negative prefixes have no positive opposite equivalent: for 

example, somebody can be distressed, but not tressed. Other examples: 
dishevilled, disappoint, discard, disclose, disconcert, disfigure, dismiss, 
dispose, incessant, indelible, uncanny, uncouth, ungainly, unkempt, 
unnerved, unspeakable, unwieldy, unwitting 


For hyphens after co-, ex- etc, see 559.1d. 


preparatory it (1): subject 


It's nice to talk to you 


When the subject of a clause is an infinitive expression, this does not normally 
come at the beginning. We usually prefer to start with the ‘preparatory subject’ 
it, and to put the infinitive expression later (long or complicated items are 
often put towards the end of a sentence - see 512). Preparatory it is common 
before be + adjective/noun. 

It’s nice to talk to you. (More natural than To talk to you is nice.) 

It was good of you to phone. 

It was stupid of you to leave the door unlocked. 

It’s important to book in advance. 

It’s my ambition to run a three-hour marathon. 

It was a pleasure to listen to her. 

It upsets me to hear people arguing all the time. 
It can also be a preparatory subject for for + object + infinitive (see 291). 

It will suit me best for you to arrive at about ten o'clock. 

It’s essential for the papers to be ready before Thursday. 


‘It’s probable that we'll be late 


We also use preparatory it when the subject of a clause is itself a clause. 
It’s probable that we'll be a little late. 
It doesn't interest me what you think. 
It's surprising how many unhappy marriages there are. 
It's exciting when a baby starts talking. 


It was nice seeing you 


It can be a preparatory subject for an -ing form. This is usually informal. 
It was nice seeing you. It's crazy her going off like that. 
It's worth going to Wales if you have the time. 
It's no use trying to explain — I'm not interested. 
It surprised me your not remembering my name. 


For more information about structures with ivorth, see 632. 
For there as a preparatory subject with any/no use, see 587.2. 


It takes ... + infinitive 


We can use this structure to say how much time is necessary (see 576). 
It took me months to get to know her. 
How long does it take to get to London from here? » 
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preparatory it (2): object 447 


if, as if and as though 


It is used to introduce some clauses with if, as if and as though. 
It looks as if we're going to have trouble with Ann again. 
It's not as if this was the first time she's been difficult. 
It will be a pity if we have to ask her to leave. 
But it looks as though we may have to. 


It was my aunt who took Peter to London 


It can be used in ‘cleft sentences’ (see 131) with who- and that-clauses to 
emphasise one part of a sentence. 
It was my aunt who took Peter to London yesterday, not my mother. 
(emphasising my aunt) 
It was Peter that my aunt took to London yesterday, not Lucy. 
(emphasising Peter) 


It's amazing the way they work together 
It is not normally used as a preparatory subject for noun phrases. 


The new concert hall is wonderful. (NoT It's-wenderful-the-new-concert-hall.) 
Butin an informal style, itcan be a preparatory subject for noun + relative clause. 
It's wonderful the enthusiasm that the children show. 
This is very common with the way ... 
It's amazing the way (that) they work together. 
It's strange the way you know what I'm thinking. 


For passive structures with it as a preparatory subject, see 417. 


preparatory it (2): object 


I find it difficult to talk to you. 


We can sometimes use it as a preparatory object. This happens when the 
object of a verb is an infinitive expression or a clause, and when this has an 
adjective or noun complement. For example, instead of saying 'I find to talk to 
you difficuit', we prefer 'I find it difficult to talk to you'. 


subject + verb + it + complement + infinitive/clause 


We found it tiring to listen to him. 
My blister made it a problem to walk. 
I thought it strange that she hadn’t written. 
George made it clear what he wanted. 
Note that this structure is not normally used when there is no adjective or 
noun complement after the verb. 
I cannot bear to see people crying. (NOT a a E 
I remember that we were very happy. (NoT Hremember-itthat-. . 
But note the structure I like/lovelhate it when .. 
I love it when you sing. 
Note also the idiom I take it that ... (= I assume that ...). 
I take it that you won't be working tomorrow. 
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prepositions (1): introduction 448 


I found it strange being ... 


This structure is also possible with -ing form objects. 
I found it strange being in her house. 


I would appreciate it if ... 


It is used as a preparatory object for an if-clause after would appreciate. 
I would appreciate it if you would keep me informed. (Not ftweutd 


appreeciate-if-you-wotld-. . .) 


owe and /eave 


Note the structures owe it to somebody to ... and leave it to somebody to... 
We owe it to society to make our country a better place. 
I'll leave it to you to decide. 


prepositions (1): introduction 


meanings and use 


It is difficult to learn to use prepositions correctly in a foreign language. Most 
English prepositions have several different functions (for instance, one well- 
known dictionary lists eighteen main uses of at), and these may correspond to 
several different prepositions in another language. At the same time, different 
prepositions can have very similar uses (in the morning, on Monday morning, 
at night). Many nouns, verbs and adjectives are normally used with particular 
prepositions: we say the reason for, arrive at, angry with somebody, on a bus. 
Often the correct preposition cannot be guessed, and one has to learn the 
expression as a whole. In some expressions English has no preposition where 
one may be used in another language; in other expressions the opposite is 
true. For details of some difficult cases of prepositional usage, see 449—454. 


word order 


In English, prepositions can come at the ends of clauses in certain structures, 
especially in an informal style. For details, see 452. 
What are you thinking about? She's not very easy to talk to. 
You're just the person I was looking for. I hate being shouted at. 


-ing forms 
When we use verbs after prepositions, we use -ing forms, not infinitives. For 
details, see 298, 454. 
She saved money by giving up cigarettes. 
When to is a preposition, it is also followed by -ing forms. (see 298.2). 
I look forward to seeing you soon. 


prepositions before conjunctions 


Prepositions are sometimes dropped before conjunctions and sometimes not. 
For details, see 453. 

I'm not certain (of) what I'm supposed to do. 

The question (of) whether they should turn back was never discussed. » 
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prepositions (2): after particular words and expressions 449 


prepositions and adverb particles 


Words like on, off, up, down can function both as prepositions and as adverb 
particles. For the difference, see 20. For verbs with prepositions and particles, 
see 599, 600. 

She ran up the stairs. (preposition) 

She rang me up. (adverb particle) 


prepositions (2): 
after particular words and expressions 


It is not always easy to know which preposition to use after a particular noun, 
verb or adjective. Here are some of the most common combinations which 
cause difficulty to students of English. Alternatives are sometimes possible, 
and American and British usage sometimes differ. There is only room for very 
brief notes here; for more complete information about usage with a particular 
word, consult a good dictionary. 


accuse somebody of something (Nor fer) 
She accused me of poisoning her dog. 
afraid of (NoT by) 
Are you afraid of spiders? 
agree with a person, opinion or policy 
He left the firm because he didn't agree with their sales policy. 
I entirely agree with you. 
agree about a subject of discussion 
We agree about most things. 
agree on a matter for decision 
Let's try to agree on a date. 
agree to a suggestion 
I'll agree to your suggestion if you lower the price. 
angry with (sometimes at) a person for doing something 
I'm angry with her for lying to me. 
angry about (sometimes at) something 
What are you so angry about? 
anxious about (- worried about) 
I'm getting anxious about money. 
anxious for (= eager to have) 
We're all anxious for an end to this misunderstanding. 
anxious + infinitive (= eager, wanting) 
She's anxious to find a better job. 
apologise to somebody for something 
I think we should apologise to the Smiths. 
I must apologise for disturbing you. 
arrive at or in (NOT to) 
What time do we arrive at Cardiff? 
When did you arrive in England? 
ask: see 79. 
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bad at (Nort in) 
I'm not bad at tennis. 
believe a person or something that is said (- accept as truthful/true 
— no preposition) 
Don’t believe her. I don't believe a word she says. 
believe in God, Father Christmas etc (= believe that ... exists; trust) 
I half believe in life after death. 
If you believe in me I can do anything. 
belong in/on/etc (- go, fit, have its place in/on/etc) 
Those glasses belong on the top shelf 
belong to (= be a member of) 
I belong to a local athletics club. 
blue with cold, red with anger etc 
My hands were blue with cold when I got home 
borrow: see 109. 


care: see 127. 
clever at (NOT im) 
I'm not very clever at cooking. 
congratulate/congratulations on something 
I must congratulate you on your exam results. 
Congratulations on your new job! 
congratulate/congratulations on/for doing something 
He congratulated the team on/for having won all their games. 
crash into (NOT USUALLY against) 
I wasn't concentrating, and I crashed into the car in front. 


depend/dependent on (Nor from on of) 
We may play football — it depends on the weather. 
He doesn't want to be dependent on his parents. 
But: independent of 
details of 
Write now for details of our special offer. 
die of or from 
More people died of flu in 1919 than were killed in the First World War. 
A week after the accident he died from his injuries. 
different: see 155. 
difficulty with something, (in) doing something (Not diffieulties-to-. . .) 
I'm having difficulty with my travel arrangements. 
You won't have much difficulty (in) getting to know people in Italy. 
disappointed with somebody 
My father never showed if he was disappointed with me. 
disappointed with/at/about something 
You must be pretty disappointed with/at/about your exam results. 
[a] discussion about something 
We had a long discussion about politics. 
[to] discuss something (no preposition) 
We'd better discuss your travel plans. 
divide into (Nor in) 
The book is divided into three parts. 
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dream of (- think of, imagine) 

I often dreamed of being famous when I was younger. 
dream about/of (while asleep) 

What does it mean if you dream about/of mountains? 
dress(ed) in (NoT with) 

Who's the woman dressed in green? 
drive into (NOT against) . 

Granny drove into a tree again yesterday. 


enter into an agreement, a discussion etc 
We've just entered into an agreement with Carsons Ltd. 
enter a place (no preposition) 
When I entered the room everybody stopped talking. 
example of (NoT fer) 
Sherry is an example of a fortified wine. 
explain something to somebody (NoT explain-somebody-semething) 
Could you explain this rule to me? 


fight, struggle etc with 
I've spent the last two weeks fighting with the tax office. 
frightened of or by: see 410.5. 


get in(to) and out of a car, taxi or small boat 
When I got into my car, I found the radio had been stolen. 

get on(to) and off a train, plane, bus, ship, (motor)bike or horse 
We'll be getting off the train in ten minutes. 

good at (NoT in) 
Are you any good at tennis? 


[the] idea of .. .ing (NoT the-idea-te-. . .) 

I don't like the idea of getting married yet. 
ill with 

The boss has been ill with flu this week. 
impressed with/by 

I'm very impressed with/by your work. 
increase in activity, output etc (NoT ef) 

I'd like to see a big increase in productivity. 
independent, independence of or from 

She got a job so that she could be independent of her parents. 

When did India get its independence from Britain? 
insist on (NoT te) 

George's father insisted on paying. 
interest/interested in (NoT fer) 

When did your interest in social work begin? 

Not many people are interested in grammar. 
interested to do /in doing something: see 299.16 


kind to (noT with) 
People have always been very kind to me. 
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lack of 
Lack of time prevented me from writing. 
[to] lack (no preposition) 
Your mother lacks tact. 
[to] be lacking in 
She is lacking in tact. 
laugh at 
I hate being laughed at. 
laugh about 
We'll laugh about this one day. 
leave somewhere (talking about the action of leaving) 
I left London early, before the traffic got too heavy. 
leave from somewhere (talking about the place) 
Does the plane leave from Liverpool or Manchester? 
listen to 
If you don't listen to people, they won't listen to you. 
look at (- point one's eyes at) 
Stop looking at me like that. 
look after (- take care of) 
Thanks for looking after me when I was ill. 
look for (- try to find) 
Can you help me look for my keys? 


make, made of/from: see 336. 

marriage to; get/be married to (Nor with) 
Her marriage to Philip didn't last very long. 
How long have you been married to Sheila? 

marry somebody (no preposition) 
She married her childhood sweetheart. 


near (to): see 365. 
nice to (NoT with) 
You weren't very nice to me last night. 


operate on a patient 
They operated on her yesterday evening. 


pay for something that is bought (Nor pay-semething) 

Excuse me, sir. You haven't paid for your drink. 
pleased with somebody 

The boss is very pleased with you. 
pleased with/about/at something 

I wasn't very pleased with/about/at my exam results. 
polite to (NoT with) 

Try to be polite to Uncle Richard for once 
prevent ... from ...ing (NOT te) 

The noise from downstairs prevented me from sleeping. 
proof of (NoT fer) 

I want proof of your love. Lend me some money. 
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reason for (NoT ef) 

Nobody knows the reason for the accident. 
remind of (and see 499) 

She reminds me of a girl I was at school with. 
responsible/responsibility for (NoT ef) 

Who's responsible for the shopping this week? 
rude to (NoT with) 

Peggy was pretty rude to my family last weekend. 
run into (- meet) 

I ran into Philip at Victoria Station this morning. 


search (without preposition) (= look through; look everywhere in/on) 

They searched everybody's luggage. 

They searched the man in front of me from head to foot. 
search for (- look for) 

The customs were searching for drugs at the airport. 
shocked at/by 

I was terribly shocked ati by the news of Peter's accident. 
shout at (aggressive) 

If you don't stop shouting at me I'll come and hit you. 
shout to (- call to) 

Mary shouted to its to come in and swim. 
smile at 

If you smile at me like that I'll give you anything you want. 
sorry about something that has happened 

I'm sorry about your exam results. 
sorry for/about something that one has done 

I'm sorry for/about breaking your window. 
sorry for a person 

I feel really sorry for her children. 
speak to; speak with (especially AmE) 

Could 1 speak to/with your father for a moment? 
suffer from 

My wife is suffering from hepatitis. 
surprised at/by 

Everybody was surprised at/by the weather. 


take part in (NOT at OR ef) 

I don’t want to take part in any more conferences. 
think of/about (Not thinkte) 

I'm thinking of studying medicine. 

I've also thought about studying dentistry. 
the thought of (NoT the-thought-to) 

I hate the thought of going back to work. 
throw ... at (aggressive) 

Stop throwing stones at the cars. 
throw ... to (in a game etc) 

If you get the ball, throw it to me. 
translate into (NoT in) 

Could you translate this into Greek for me? 
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trip over 

He tripped over the cat and fell downstairs. 
typical of (NoT fer) 

The wine's typical of the region. 


write: see 610. 
wrong with 
What's wrong with Rachel today? 


For of after determiners like some, most, see 154. 


prepositions (3): 
before particular words and expressions 


This is a list of a few expressions which often cause problems. For other 
preposition + noun combinations, see a good dictionary. 


at the cinema; at the theatre; at a party; at university 
What's on at the cinema this week? 


a book (written) by Joyce; a concerto (composed) by Mozart; a film (directed) 
by Orson Welles (Nor of on from) 
I've never read anything by Dickens. 
by car/bike/bus/train/boat/plane/land/sea/air; on foot (but in the car, 
on a bus etc) 
Let's take our time and go by boat. 


for ... reason 
My sister decided to go to America for several reasons. 


from ... point of view (NoT eeeerding-te on after) 
Try to see it from my point of view. 


in... opinion (NoT aeeerding-te on efter) 
In my opinion, she should have resigned earlier. 
in the end (= finally, after a long time) 
In the end, I got a visa for Russia. 
at the end (= at the point where something stops) 
I think the film’s a bit weak at the end. 
in pen, pencil, ink etc 
Please fill in the form in ink. 
in a picture, photo etc (NOT en) 
She looks much younger in this photo. 
in the rain, snow etc 
I like walking in the rain. 
in a suit, raincoat, shirt, skirt, hat etc 
Who's the man in the funny hat over there? 
in a... voice 
Stop talking to me in that stupid voice. > 
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on page 20 etc (NoT in/at) 
There's a mistake on page 120. 
on the radio; on TV; on the phone 
Is there anything good on TV tonight? 
It's Mrs Ellis on the phone: she says it's urgent. 
on time (- at the planned time, neither late nor early) 
Peter wants the meeting to start exactly on time. 
in time (= with enough time to spare, before the last moment) 
He would have died if they hadn't got him to the hospital in time. 


prepositions (4): 
expressions without prepositions 


This is a list of some common expressions in which we do not use 
prepositions, or can leave them out. 


discuss, enter, marry, lack, resemble and approach 


These verbs are normally followed by direct objects without prepositions. 
We must discuss your plans. (NoT .. .-diseuss-about-your-plans-) 
Conversation stopped as we entered the church. (NoT . . .-entered-in(to)-the 

ehureh:) 
She married a friend of her sister's. (NOT . . .-married-with-. . .) 
He's clever, but he lacks experience. (Not .. .-laeks-of-. . .) 
The child does not resemble either of its parents. (NOT ...-resemble-to-. . .) 
The train is now approaching London Paddington. (NoT . . .-approaching- 
to...) 


next, last etc 


Prepositions are not used before a number of common expressions of time 
beginning next, last, this, that (sometimes), one, every, each, some, any (in an 
informal style), all. 

See you next Monday. (NOT ...-on-next-Monday.) 


The meeting's this Thursday. We met one Tuesday in August. 
I'll never forget meeting you that afternoon. 
Come any day you like. The party lasted all night. 


Note also tomorrow morning, yesterday afternoon etc. 


days of the week 


In an informal style, we sometimes leave out on before the names of the days 
of the week. 
Why don't you come for a drink (on) Monday evening? 


a meaning 'each' 


No preposition is used in expressions like three times a day, sixty miles an 
hour, eighty pence a kilo. 
Private lessons cost £20 an hour. 


For per in expressions like these, see 389.20 
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What time ...? etc 


We usually leave out at before what time. 
What time does Granny's train arrive? 
(More natural than At what time ...?) 
In an informal style, we can also leave out on before what! which day(s). 
What day is your hair appointment? 
Which day do you have your music lesson? 


about 


In an informal style, at is often dropped before about + time expression. 
I'll see you (at) about 3 o'clock. 


'how long' 


In an informal style, for is often left out in expressions that say how long 
something lasts. 
I've been here (for) three weeks now. How long are you staying (for)? 


measurement expressions etc after be 


Expressions containing words like height, weight, length, size, shape, age, 
colour are usually connected to the subject of the clause by the verb be, 
without a preposition. 

He is just the right height to be a policeman. 

She's the same age as me. 

His head's a funny shape. 

I'm the same weight as I was twenty years ago. 

What shoe size are you? 

What colour are her eyes? (Not Of-what-eoleur-. . .?) 


(in) this way etc 
We often leave out in (especially in informal speech) in expressions like 


(in) this way, (in) the same way, (in) another way etc. 
They plant corn (in) the same way their ancestors used to 500 years ago. 


home 


We do not use to before home (see 249). 
I'm going home. 

In informal English (especially American), at can be left out before home. 
Is anybody home? 


place 


In an informal style, zo can be dropped in some expressions with the word 
place. This is normal in American English. 

Let's go (to) some place where it's quiet. 

I always said you'd go places. (= become successful) 


infinitive structures 


Prepositions can be dropped in the structure noun « infinitive « preposition 
(see 285.5). 

She has no money to buy food (with). 

We have an hour to do it (in). > 
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This is particularly common with the noun place. 
We need a place to live (in). She had no place to go (to). 


For the use of prepositions after near, see 365. 


prepositions (5): at the ends of clauses 


introduction 


A preposition often connects two things: (1) a noun, adjective or verb that 
comes before it, and (2) a ‘prepositional object’ - a noun phrase or pronoun 
that comes after the preposition. 

This is a present for you. He's looking at her. 

I'm really angry with Joe. They live in a small village. 
In some structures we may put the prepositional object at or near the 
beginning of a clause. In this case, the preposition does not always go with it — 
it may stay together with 'its' noun, adjective or verb at the end of the clause. 
This happens especially in four cases: 


wh-questions: Who's the present for? 
relative structures: Joe's the person that I’m angry with. 
passives: She likes to be looked at. 


infinitive structures: The village is pleasant to live in. 


wh-questions 


When a question word is the object of a preposition, the preposition most 
often comes at the end of the clause, especially in informal usage. 
Who's the present for? (For whom is the present? is extremely formal.) 
What are you looking at? 
Who did you go with? 
Where did she buy it from? 
Which flight is the general travelling on? 
What kind of films are you interested in? 
This also happens in indirect wh-questions, and in other what-clauses. 
Tell me what you're worried about. 
What a lot of trouble I'm in! 
Some questions consist simply of question word + preposition. 
What with? | Who for? 
However, this structure is unusual when there is a noun with the question 
word. 


With what money? (Nor What-moeney-with?) 
relative clauses 


When a relative pronoun (see 494) is the object of a preposition, the 
preposition also often goes at the end of the clause, especially in informal 
usage. 
Joe's the person that I'm angry with. (Less formal than ... with whom Iam 
angry.) 
This is the house (that) I told you about. 
(Less formal than ... about which I told you.) 
You remember the boy (who) 1 was going out with? 
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She's the only woman (who) I've ever really been in love with. 

That's what I'm afraid of. 
Because whom is unusual in an informal style, it is very rare in clauses that 
end with prepositions (see 498.3,7). 


passives 


In passive structures (see 412—420), prepositions go with their verbs. 
She likes to be looked at. 
I don't know where he is — his bed hasn't been slept in. 
Carol was operated on last night. 


infinitive structures 


Infinitive complements (see 284-285) can have prepositions with them. 
The village is pleasant to live in. 
She needs other children to play with. 
Can you get me a chair to stand on? 
I've got lots of music to listen to. 
Their house isn't easy to get to. 


exceptions 


Many common adverbial expressions consist of preposition + noun phrase 
(e.g. with great patience, in a temper). In these cases, the preposition is closely 
connected with the noun, and is kept as near as possible to it; it cannot usually 
be moved to the end of a clause. 
I admired the patience with which she spoke. (NOT . . .-the-patience-she-spoke 
with:) 
During and since are not normally put at the ends of clauses. 


During which period did it happen? (Nor Whieh-period-did-it-happen 
during?) 
Since when have you been working for her? (Nor When-have-you-been 
kine ford ince?) 


formal structures 


In a more formal style, a preposition is often put earlier in questions and 
relative structures, before the question word or relative pronoun. 

With whom did she go? 

It was the house about which he had told them. 

She was the only woman with whom he had ever been in love. 
This can also happen in infinitive complements, in a very formal style. 
A relative pronoun is used. 

She needs other children with whom to play. 

It is a boring place in which to live. 
Note that after prepositions which and whom can be used, but not normally 
who and that. 
Even in a very formal style, prepositions are not often put at the beginning of 
questions which have be as the main verb. 

Who is it for, madam? (NoT FerAehem-isit?) 
And the structures where... to, what... like and what... for have a fixed 
order. 


Where shall I send it to? (Bur NOT Fo-where-shatt-tsend-it?) > 
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What does she look like? (Bur Not Eike-4ehat-does-she-ook?) 
What did you buy that for? (Bur Not Feraehat-did-you-buy-that?) 


Prepositions cannot be moved away from passive verbs even in a formal style. 
In my family, money was never spoken about. (Not .. .-about-money-was 
never-spoken:) 


For more information about formal and informal language, see 311. 
For sentences like It’s got a hole in (it); I like cakes with cream on (them), see 177.13. 


prepositions (6): before conjunctions 


Prepositions can be followed by conjunctions in some cases but not in others. 


indirect speech: prepositions dropped before that 


Prepositions are not used directly before the conjunction that. In indirect 
speech - after words that refer to saying, writing, thinking etc — prepositions 
are usually dropped before that-clauses. Compare: 
— I knew about his problems. 
I knew that he had problems. 
(noT L-knew-about-that-he-had-problems.) 
— She had no idea of my state of mind. 
She had no idea that I was unhappy. 
(NoT She-had-no-idea-of-that-Hwas-unhappy.) 
- I wasn't aware of the time. 
I wasn't aware that it was so late. 


(Nor Zuwasn't-aware-of that-it-was-so-ate.) 
emotional reactions: prepositions dropped 


Prepositions are also dropped before that after many common words that refer 

to emotional reactions. Compare: 

— We are sorry about the delay. - I was surprised at her strength. 
We are sorry that the train is late. I was surprised that she was so strong. 
(NOT .. .-serry-about-that-the-train- (NOT ...-surprised-atthat-she-was....) 
is-tete:) 

the fact that 


In other cases (not involving indirect speech or words referring to emotional 
reactions) prepositions cannot so often be dropped before that-clauses. 
Instead, the expression the fact (see 583.3) is generally put between the 
preposition and that. 
The judge paid a lot of attention to the fact that the child was unhappy 
at home. (Not Fhe-judge-paid-a-lot-of-attention-(te)-that-the-ehild-. . .) 
He said the n were eimi ford ihe ies that mg chila had run 
away. (NOT .. .-res i 


question words 


After some very common words like tell, ask, depend, sure, idea, look, 
prepositions can be dropped before who, which, what and other question 
words. This is especialy common in indirect questions. Compare: 
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- Tell me about your trip. 
Tell me (about) where you went. 
- I asked her about her religious beliefs. 
1 asked her whether she believed in God. 
(More natural than / asked her about whether she believed in God.) 
- We may be late — it depends on the traffic. 
We may be late — it depends (on) how much traffic there is. 
— I'm not sure of his method. 
I'm not sure how he does it. 
(More natural than I'm not sure of how he does it.) 
— Look at this. 
Look (at) what I’ve got. 
In other cases it is unusual or impossible to leave out the preposition. 
I'm worried about where she is. (NoT PrnAworried-where-she-is.) 
The police questioned me about what I'd seen. (NoT The-police-questioned 
me-what-I'd-seen.) 
There's the question of who's going to pay. 
(More natural than ... the question who's going to pay.) 
People's chances of getting jobs vary according to whether they live in the 


North or the South. (NoT .. .-aceordingAthether-. . .) 


If does not normally follow prepositions; we use whether (see 621) gn 
I'm worried about whether you're happy. (Nor Pr-worried-about-if. . . 


For the structures (with and without preposition) that are possible after a particular verb, noun or 
adjective, see a good dictionary. 


prepositions (7): -ing forms and infinitives 


Prepositions are not normally used before infinitives in English. After verb/ 
noun/adjective + preposition, we usually use the -ing form of a following verb. 


He insisted on being paid at once. (Nov He-insisted-on-to-be-paid-. ...) 
I don't like the idea of getting married. (Nort . . .-the-idea-of to-get-married.) 


I'm not very good at cooking. (NoT .. -good-at-te-eook) 
In some cases we drop the preposition and use an infinitive. Compare: 


- He asked for a loan. - We're travelling for pleasure. 

He asked to borrow some money. We're travelling to enjoy ourselves. 
— She was surprised at his mistake. 

She was surprised to see what he had done. 
Sometimes two structures are possible. There is often a difference of meaning 
or use. For more details, see 299. 

I'm interested in learning more about my family. 

I was interested to learn that my grandfather was Jewish. 


For details of the structures that are possible after a particular verb, noun or adjective, see a good 
dictionary. 
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present perfect (1): basic information 


This entry deals with the simple present perfect. For the present perfect 
progressive, see 458-459. 


forms 


havelhas + past participle 


I have broken my glasses. 

Have you finished? She hasn't phoned. 
In older English, some present perfect forms were made with be, not have 
(e.g. Winter is come). This does not normally happen in modern English (for 
exceptions, see 205 and 213). 


For details of question structures, see 480—486. For negatives, see 367-371. 
For passive forms (e.g. The work has been done), see 412. 


other languages 


[n some other languages there are verb forms which are constructed like the 
English present perfect (compare English / have worked, French j'ai travaillé, 
German ich habe gearbeitet, Italian ho lavorato, Spanish he trabajado). Note 
that the English present perfect is used rather differently from most of these. 


finished events connected with the present 


We use the present perfect especially to say that a finished action or event is 
connected with the present in some way. If we say that something has 
happened, we are thinking about the past and the present at the same time. 

I can't go on holiday because I have broken my leg. (Nor Fearn't-ge-on 

: , 

We could often change a present perfect sentence into a present sentence with 
a similar meaning. 

I've broken my leg. ^ My leg is broken now. 

Have you read the Bible. ^ Do you know the Bible? 

Some fool has let the cat in. + The cat is in. 

Utopia has invaded Fantasia. + Utopia is at war with Fantasia. 

Mary has had a baby. ^ Mary now has a baby. 

Our dog has died. + Our dog is dead. 

All the wars in history have taught us nothing. ^ We know nothing. 
The present perfect is often used to express the idea of completion or 
achievement. 

At last! I've finished! 

Have you done all the housework? 
We do not use the present perfect if we are not thinking about the present (see 
456.1). Compare: 

I've travelled in Africa a lot. (= I know Africa.) 

Some people think that Shakespeare travelled a lot in Germany. (NoT Some 


people-think-cthat-Shakespeare-has-travelled-. . .) 
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present perfect: thinking about the past and present 
at the same time 


Ican't go on holiday because I've broken my leg. 


THOUGHTS 


finished events: news 


We normally use the present perfect to announce news of recent events. 

Andy has won a big prize! 

Have you heard? Uncle George has crashed the car again. 

Here are the main points of the news. The pound has fallen against the 
dollar. The Prime Minister has said that the government's economic 
policies are working. The number of unemployed has reached five million. 
There has been a fire... 

After announcing news, we usually use the simple past to give more details. 
(see 456.5). 
Uncle George has crashed the car again. He ran into a tree in High Street. 


present perfect for news 


Uncle George has crashed the car again. 


simple past for details 
He ran into a tree in High Street. 
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time words: ever, before, recently etc 


When we talk about finished events with words that mean 'at some/any time 
up to now' (like ever, before, never, yet, recently, lately, already), we normally 
use the present perfect. 

Have you ever seen a ghost? — She's never said ‘sorry’ in her life. 

I'm sure we've met before. Has the postman come yet? 

We haven't seen Beth recently. 

Could you clean the car? ~ I've already done it. 


repetition up to now: /'ve written six letters ... 


We can use the present perfect to say that something has happened several 
times up to the present. 

I've written six letters since lunchtime. 
Adverbs of frequency like often, sometimes, occasionally are common with the 
present perfect. 

How often have you been in love in your life? 

I've sometimes thought of moving to Australia. 


continuation up to now: /'ve known her for years 


To talk about actions and situations that have continued up to the present, 
both the simple present perfect and the present perfect progressive are 
possible (depending on the kind of verb and the exact meaning - for details, 
see 459). 


I've known her for years. (Not IHenow-her-for-years. — see 460.1) 
I've been thinking about you all day. 


For present perfect tenses in clauses referring to the future (e.g. l'l take a rest when I've finished 
cleaning the kitchen), see 580. 


present perfect (2): perfect or past? 


thinking about past and present together 


We use the present perfect if we are thinking about the past and present 
together. We do not use the present perfect if we are not thinking about the 
present. Compare: 
- My sister has learnt French. (She can speak French now.) 
Shakespeare probably learnt Italian. (NoT Shakespeare-has-probably-learnt 
italian.) 
- We've studied enough to pass the exam. (The exam is still to come.) 
We studied enough to pass the exam. (The exam is over.) 
- Ann and Peter have got married! (news) 
My parents got married in Canada. 
We do not use the present perfect in story-telling. 
Once upon a time a beautiful princess fell in love with a poor farmer. 


(NoT .. .-has-fallen-indove-. . .) 
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thinking about the past and present together: present perfect 
My sister has learnt French. (= She can speak French now.) 


THOUGHTS 


only thinking about the past: simple past 
Shakespeare probably learnt Italian. 


THOUGHTS 


finished-time words: present perfect not used 


We do not often use the present perfect with words that refer to a completely 
finished period of time, like yesterday, last week, then, when, three years ago, in 
1970. This is because the present perfect focuses on the present, and words 
like these focus on the past, so they contradict each other. Compare: 
- Have you seen Lucy anywhere? 

I saw Lucy yesterday. (NoT 1-have-seen-LEucy-yesterday.) 
— Tom has hurt his leg; he can't walk. 

Tom hurt his leg last week. (Nor Tom-has-hurt-his-leg-last-week.) 
- What have you done with the car keys? I can't find them. 


What did you do then? (Not What-have-you-done-then?) 
My brother has had an accident. He's in hospital. 


When did the accident happen? (not When-has-the-accident-happened?) 
All my friends have moved to London. 


Eric moved three years ago. (NOT £rie-has-moved-three-years-ago.) 


For tenses with just and just now, see 307. » 
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ever, before, recently etc 


But with words that mean ‘at some/any time up to now’ (like ever, before, 
never, yet, recently, already), we normally use the present perfect (see 455.5). 
Have you ever been to Chicago? __ I've seen this film before. 


time not mentioned 


We use the present perfect when we are thinking of a period of 'time up to 
now’, even if we do not mention it. 

Have you seen ‘Romeo and Juliet’? (= Have you ever seen it? or Have you 

seen the present production?) 

You've done a lot for me. (... up to now) 
On the other hand, we do not use the present perfect when we are thinking of 
a particular finished time, even if we do not mention it. 

Did you see 'Romeo and Juliet'? (It was on TV last night.) 

My grandfather did a lot for me. (... when he was alive) 


news and details 


We normally use the present perfect to announce news (see 455.4). 
But when we give more details, we usually change to a past tense. 

Joe has passed his exam! He got 87%. 

There has been a plane crash near Bristol. Witnesses say that there was an 
explosion as the aircraft was taking off, ... 

The Prime Minister has had talks with President Kumani. During a three- 
hour meeting, they discussed the economic situation, and agreed on the 
need for closer trade links between the two countries. 

For more details, exceptions and notes on American usage, see 457.6. 


present perfect (3): perfect or past 
(advanced points) 


causes and origins: Who gave you that? 


We normally use the present perfect when we are thinking about past events 
together with their present results (see 455.3). 

I can't come to your party because I've broken my leg. 
However, we usually prefer a past tense when we identify the person, thing or 
circumstances responsible for a present situation (because we are thinking 
about the past cause, not the present result). Compare: 
- Look what John's given me! (thinking about the gift) 

Who gave you that? (thinking about the past action of giving) 
— Some fool has let the cat in. 

Who let that cat in? 
Other examples: 

Why are you crying? ~ Granny hit me. (Not .. .-Granny-has-hit-me:) 

I'm glad you were born. How did you get that bruise? 

That's a nice picture. Did you paint it yourself? 

Some people think that ‘Pericles’ was not written by Shakespeare. 


The Chinese invented paper. (Not Fhe-Chinese-have-invented-paper.) 
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expectation and reality: You're older than | thought 


We use a past tense to refer to a belief that has just been shown to be true or 
false. 


It's not as big as I expected. (NOT .. .-as-1T-have-expeeted.) 
You're older than I thought. (Not .. .-than-1-have-thought:) 


But you promised ... ! (Nov But-yett-have-promised-. . . !) 
I knew you would help me! (Not Hhave-known-. . .!) 


today, this week etc 


With definite expressions of 'time up to now' (e.g. today, this week), perfect 
and past tenses are often both possible. We prefer the present perfect if we are 
thinking of the whole period up to now. We prefer the simple past if we are 
thinking of a finished part of that period. Compare: 
— I haven't seen John this week. (the whole week up to now - present perfect 
more natural) 
I saw John this week, and he said .. . (earlier in the week — simple past more 
natural) 
- Has Ann phoned today? (meaning ‘any time up to now’) 
Did Ann phone today? (meaning ‘earlier, when the call was expected’) 


always, ever and never 


In an informal style, simple past tenses are sometimes possible with always, 
ever and never when they refer to ‘time up to now’. 

I always knew I could trust you. (on I've always known ...) 

Did you ever see anything like that before? (oR Have you ever seen ...?) 


present perfect with past time expressions 


Grammars usually say that the present perfect cannot be used together with 
expressions of finished time — we can say I have seen him or I saw him 
yesterday, but not Z-tave-seen-him-yesterday. In fact, such structures are 
unusual but not impossible (though learners should avoid them). They often 
occur in brief news items, where space is limited and there is pressure to 
announce the news and give the details in the same clause. 
Here are some real examples taken from news broadcasts, newspaper articles, 
advertisements, letters and conversations. 
Police have arrested more than 900 suspected drugs traffickers in raids 
throughout the country on Friday and Saturday. 
.. à runner who's beaten Linford Christie earlier this year. 
A 24-year-old soldier has been killed in a road accident last night. 
The horse's trainer has had a winner here yesterday. 
.. indicating that the geological activity has taken place a very long 
time ago. 
Perhaps what has helped us to win eight major awards last year alone... 
I have stocked the infirmary cupboard only yesterday. 
I am pleased to confirm that Lloyds Bank ... has opened a Home Loan 
account for you on 19th May. > 
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simple past for news 


Recently, some British newspapers have started regularly using the simple past 
for smaller news announcements - probably to save space. This also happens 
on TV text news pages. Some authentic examples: 
An unnamed Ulster businessman was shot dead by terrorists... 
A woman was jailed for six months after taking a baby boy from his mother. 
Driving wind and rain forced 600 out of 2,500 teenagers to abandon the 
annual ‘Ten Tor’ trek across Dartmoor. 


American English 


In American English the simple past is often used to give news. 

Did you hear? Switzerland declared | has declared war on Mongolia! 

(BrE Have you heard? Switzerland has declared war ...) 

Uh, honey, I lost / I've lost the keys (BrE ... I've lost .. .) 

Lucy just called. (BrE Lucy has just called.) 
In American English, it is also possible to use the simple past with indefinite 
past-time adverbs like already, yet, ever and before. 

Did you eat already? on Have you eaten ...? (BrE Have you eaten already?) 

I didn't call Bobby yet or I haven't called ... (BrE I haven't called ...) 
British English is changing under American influence, so some of these uses 
are becoming common in Britain as well. 


For more about tenses with just, see 307. 
For more about British-American differences, see 51. 


bad rules (1): 'definite time' 


Grammars sometimes say that the present perfect is not used with expressions 
referring to ‘definite time’. This is confusing — the present perfect is not often 
used with finished time expressions, but it actually is very common with 
definite time expressions. Compare: 
I've lived here for exactly three years, seven months and two days. 
(present perfect with very definite time-reference) 
Once upon a time a little girl lived with her mother in a lonely house in a 
dark forest. (simple past with very indefinite time-reference) 


bad rules (2): 'finished actions' 


Note also that the choice between simple present perfect and simple past does 
not depend on whether we are talking about finished actions, as learners' 
grammars sometimes suggest (though it can depend on whether we are talking 
about finished time periods). Compare: 

That cat has eaten your supper. (finished action - present perfect) 

I ate the last of the eggs this morning. (finished action — simple past) 


bad rules (3): 'recent actions' 


The choice also does not depend directly on whether actions and events are 
recent. Recent events are more likely to be ‘news’, and we are more likely to be 
concerned about their present results, so many present perfect sentences are 
in fact about recent events. But it is possible to use the present perfect to talk 
about things that happened a long time ago. Compare: 
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The French revolution has influenced every popular radical movement in 
Europe since 1800. (200-year-old event - present perfect) 
Ann phoned five minutes ago. (very recent event — simple past) 


both possible 


The difference between the present perfect and the simple past is not always 
very clear-cut. It often depends on our ‘focus’: are we thinking mostly about 
the present relevance of a past event, or about the past details? In some cases 
both present perfect and past are possible with little difference of meaning. 

We (have) heard that you have rooms to let. 

Has Mark phoned? or Did Mark phone? 

I've given / I gave your old radio to Philip. 


present perfect (4): 
progressive (or ‘continuous’) 


forms 


havelhas been + -ing 


I have been thinking about you. 
Have you been waiting long? 
I haven't been studying very well recently. 


For double letters in words like sitting, stopping, see 562. 


continuing actions and situations 


We use the present perfect progressive to look back over actions and situations 
which started in the past and are still going on. 

I've been working very hard recently. 

It's been raining all day. I'm tired of it. 

House prices have been going up steadily all this year. 
We often use the present perfect progressive to talk about people's use of their 
time up to the present. 

Hi! What have you been doing with yourself? ~ I've been trying to write a 

novel. 
That kid has been watching TV non-stop since breakfast. 


present perfect progressive: actions and situations which 
started in the past and are still going on 


House prices have been going up steadily this year. 


(ct ee 


v 250,000 * 260,006 €270,000 NOW 


PAST 
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actions and situations that have just stopped 


We also use the present perfect progressive for actions and situations which 
have just stopped, but which have present results. 

You look hot. — Yes, I've been running. 

Sorry I'm late. Have you been waiting long? 

I must just go and wash. I’ve been gardening. 


repeated actions 


We can use the present perfect progressive for repeated as well as continuous 
activity. 

People have been phoning me all day. 

I've been waking up in the night a lot. I think I'll see the doctor. 


time expressions: recently, lately, this week, 
since ..., for ..., etc 


We often use the present perfect progressive with words that refer to a period 
of time continuing up to now, like recently, lately, this week, since January, for 
the last three days. 

The firm has been losing money recently. 

John's been walking in Scotland all this week. 

I've been doing a new job since January. 

It's been raining for the last three days. 


For the difference between since and for, see 208. 


not used with finished time expressions 


We cannot use the present perfect progressive with expressions that refer to a 
finished period of time. 
You look tired. ~ Yes. I was cycling from midday until five o'clock. 
(NOT ... f've-been-eyeling from-midday-untilfive-o'clock-) 


how long? 


We use the present perfect progressive, not the present progressive, to talk 
about how long something has been happening. 
How long have you been studying English? (Not Hoie-long-are-you- 


studying-. 
I've been working here for two months. (Not £m-working-herefor-two 
months.) 


For details, see 460. 


present perfect progressive and (simple) present perfect 


In some cases, we can also use the simple present perfect to talk about actions 
and situations continuing up to the present. Compare: 
— How long have you been working with her? 
How long have you known her? 
— That man has been standing on the corner all day. 
For 900 years the castle has stood on the hill above the village. 


For the differences, see 459. 
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present perfect (5): simple or progressive? 


non-progressive verbs 


Some verbs are not used in progressive forms (see 471), even if the meaning is 
one for which a progressive form is more suitable. Common examples are be, 
have and know. 

John's been ill all week. (Not Johrrs-been-being-ill-. . . 

She's had a cold since Monday. (NOT Moro MESE 

I've only known her for two days. (NoT E nu ing 2x] 


temporary or permanent 


We use progressive forms mostly for shorter, temporary actions and situations. 
When we talk about longer-lasting or permanent situations we often prefer the 
simple present perfect. Compare: 
— That man has been standing on the corner all day. 

For 900 years the castle has stood on the hill above the village. 
- I haven't been working very well recently. 

He hasn't worked for years. 
— I've been living in Sue's flat for the last month. 

My parents have lived in Bristol all their lives. 
Progressive and simple tenses are sometimes both possible, with a slight 
difference of emphasis. 

It's been raining / It's rained steadily since last Saturday. 

Harry has been working / has worked in the same job for thirty years. 
We generally use the progressive to talk about continuous change or 
development, even if this is permanent. 

Scientists believe that the universe has been expanding steadily since the 

beginning of time. 

how much? how often? simple present perfect 


We use the simple present perfect to say how much we have done, or how 
often we have done something. Compare: 
- I’ve been planting rose bushes all afternoon. 
Look at all the rose bushes I’ve planted! (No'r .. .-Fve-been-planting:) 
- We've been painting the house. 
We've painted two rooms since lunchtime. (Nov We've-been-painting-two 
rooms-sincedunchtime.) 
- I’ve been playing a lot of tennis recently. 
I’ve played tennis three times this week. 


present perfect (6): present perfect or present? 


how long? present perfect 


We use a present perfect to say how long a situation or action has continued 
up to now. Compare: 
- It's raining again. 
It's been raining since Christmas. (NoT Íts-raining-since-Christmas.) 
- Are you learning English? 


How long have you been learning? (Nor Hote-long-are-youdearning?) > 
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- I hear you're working at Smiths. ~ Yes, I've been working there for a month. 


(NOT Frm-werking-there-for-. . .) 

- I know her well. 

I've known her for years. (Not 1-Hknow-her-for-years.) 
— My brother's a doctor. 

How long has he been a doctor? (Nor Hew-leng-is-he-a-doctor?) 
Compare also: 

How long are you here for? (= until when; when are you leaving?) 

How long have you been here for? (2 since when; when did you arrive?) 


For the difference between simple and progressive forms, see 459. 
For the difference between sínce and for, see 208. 
For tenses with sínce, see 522. 


This is the first time etc 


We use a simple present perfect after this is the first time that ... , it's the 
second ... that... , and similar structures (see 591). 
This is the first time that I've heard her sing. (Not This-is-the first-time that1 
e) 
It's the fifth time you've asked me the same question. 
This is only the second opera I’ve ever seen. 


For present perfect and simple present passives with similar meanings (e.g. The shop has 
been / is closed), see 420. 


present tenses (1): introduction 


the two present tenses 


Most English verbs have two present tenses. Forms like / wait, she thinks are 
called ‘simple present’ or ‘present simple’; forms like J am waiting or she's 
thinking are called ‘present progressive’ or ‘present continuous’. The two 
present tenses are used in different ways. 


general time: simple present 


When we talk about permanent situations, or about things that happen 
regularly or all the time (not just around now), we usually use the simple 
present (see 462-463 for details). 

My parents live near Dover. Water freezes at 0? Celsius. 

I go to London about three times a week. 


around now: present progressive 


When we talk about temporary continuing actions and events, which are just 
going on now or around now, we usually use a present progressive tense (see 
464 for details). 

What are you doing? ~ I’m reading. 

I'm travelling a lot these days. 
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4 future time 


Both present tenses can be used to talk about the future. 
I'll meet you when you arrive. 
Come and see us next week if you're passing through London. 


For the differences, see 463—464, 466. 


462 present tenses (2): simple present (forms) 


1 forms 


Question 


I work do I work? I do not work 
you work do you work? you do not work 


he/she/it works does he/she/it work? he/she/it does not work 
we work do we work? we do not work 
they work do they work? they do not work 


- Contracted negatives (see 143): J don't work, he doesn't work etc 
- Negative questions (see 368): do I not work? or don't I work? etc 


For passives (e.g. The work is done), see 412. 


2 spelling of third person singular forms 


Most verbs: work — works 
add -s to infinitive sit — sits 
Stay — stays 
Verbs ending in consonant + y: cry cries 
change y to i and add -es hurry — hurries 
reply — replies 
But (vowel + y): enjoy — enjoys 


Verbs ending in -s, -z, -ch, -sh or -x: miss — misses 

add -es to infinitive buzz — buzzes 
watch — watches 
push — pushes 


fix fixes 


Exceptions: have — has 
go — goes 
do — does 


3 pronunciation of third person singular forms 


The pronunciation of the -(e)s ending depends on the sound that comes before 
it. The rules are the same as for the plural -(e)s ending - see 525. 
Irregular pronunciations: says (/sez/, not /se1z/); does (/daz/, not /du:z/). 
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present tenses (3): simple present (use) 


general time: It always rains in November 


We often use the simple present to talk about permanent situations, or about 
things that happen regularly, repeatedly or all the time. 
What do frogs eat? (Nor What-are-frogs-eating?) 
It always rains here in November. 
I play tennis every Wednesday. 
Alice works for an insurance company. 
simple present: permanent situations 


Alice works for an insurance company. 


FUTURE 


simple present: things that happen repeatedly 
I play tennis every Wednesday. 


, . FUTURE 


not used for things happening just around the present 


We do not usually use the simple present to talk about temporary situations or 
actions that are only going on around the present. Compare: 
- Water boils at 100° Celsius. 
The kettle's boiling — shall I make tea? (Not The-kettle-boils-. . .) 
— It usually snows in January. 
Look - it's snowing! (NoT Look-—It-snoivs!) 
- I play tennis every Wednesday. 
Where's Bernard? ~ He's playing tennis. (NoT ...-He-plays-tennis.) 


non-progressive verbs 


However, the simple present is used for this 'around the present' meaning 
with verbs that do not have progressive forms iu 471). 

I like this wine very much. (Nor Fm-Hking .. 

I believe you. (Not Fr-believing-you.) 
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4 talking about the future 


464 


We do not normally use the simple present to talk about the future. 
I promise I won't smoke any more. (Not -promise-Tdon't-smoke-any-more.) 
We're going to the theatre this evening. (Not We-go-to-the-theatre-this 
evening.) 
There's the doorbell. ~ T'U get it. (Nor Fget-it.) 
However, the simple present is used for ‘timetabled’ future events (see 215). 
His train arrives at 11.46. I start my new job tomorrow. 
And the simple present is often used instead of will ... in subordinate clauses 
that refer to the future. (For details, see 580). 
I'll kill anybody who touches my possessions. (NOT .. .Avhe-will-teuch-. . .) 
I'll phone you when I get home. (NoT . . -when-Fil-get-home:) 
The simple present is also used in suggestions with Why don't you . 
Why don't you take a day off tomorrow? 


series of events: 
demonstrations, commentaries, instructions, stories 
When we talk about series of completed actions and events, we often use the 
simple present. This happens, for example, in demonstrations, commentaries, 
instructions and present-tense stories (see 465 for more details). 
First I take a bowl and break two eggs into it. Next... (Nor First-Fam-taking 
a-bowl...) 
Lydiard passes to Taylor, Taylor shoots — and it's a goal! 
How do I get to the station? ~ You go straight on to the traffic lights, then you 
turn left, .... 
So I go into the office, and I see this man, and he says to me... 


how long? present tenses not used 


We use a perfect tense, not a present tense, to say how long a present action or 
ius has been going on. (See 460 for details.) 
‘ve known her since 1960. (Not THenotw-her-since-19690.) 


present tenses (4): progressive (or ‘continuous’) 


present progressive: forms 


amlarelis + -ing 
I am waiting. 
Are you listening? She isn't working today. 


For double letters in words like sittíng, stopping, see 562. 
For passive forms (e.g. The work is being done), see 412. 


use: 'around now' 


We use the present progressive to talk about temporary actions and situations 
that are going on now or ‘around now’: before, during and after the moment of 


speaking. 
Hurry up! We're all waiting for you! (Nor We-all-wait-. . .) 
What are you doing? —- I'm writing letters. (NoT ... t-write-etters-) » 
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Why are you crying? Is something wrong? (Nor Why-de-yeu-ery?-. . .) 
He's working in Saudi Arabia at the moment. 


present progressive: temporary actions and situations going 
on now or around now 


We're all waiting for you. Why are you crying? 


FUTURE 


repeated actions 


The present progressive can refer to repeated actions and events, if these are 
just happening around the present (for more details, see 466). 
Why is he hitting the dog? I'm travelling a lot these days. 


changes 


We also use the present progressive to talk about developments and changes. 
That child's getting bigger every day. House prices are going up again. 


talking about the future 


We often use the present progressive to talk about the future (see 214). 
What are you doing tomorrow evening? 
Come and see us next week if you're passing through London. 


things that happen all the time: not used 


We do not normally use the present progressive to talk about permanent 
situations, or about things that happen regularly, repeatedly or all the time. 
Compare: 
— Look - the cat's eating your breakfast! 

What do bears eat? ~ Everything. (Nor What-are-bears-eating?-. . .) 
- Why is that girl standing on the table? 

Chetford Castle stands on a hill outside the town. (NOT . . .-is-standing-. . .) 
— My sister's living at home for the moment. 

Your parents live in North London, don't they? 


verbs not used in progressive forms 


Some verbs are not used in progressive forms (see 471), even if the meaning is 
‘just around now’. 
I like this wine. (Not Pretiking-this-wine.) 


Do you believe what he says? (Not Are-yer-betieving-. . .?) 
The tank contains about 7,000 litres at the moment. (Not Fhe-tank-is 


containing...) 
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present tenses (5): stories, commentaries and instructions 465 


how long? present tenses not used 


We use a perfect tense, not a present tense, to say how long something has 
been going on. (See 460 for details.) 


I've been learning English for three years. (Nor Prr-learning-English-for-three 
years.) 


present tenses (5): 
stories, commentaries and instructions 


stories 


Present tenses are often used informally to tell stories. The simple present is 
used for the events - the things that happen one after another. The present 
progressive is used for 'background' - things that are already happening when 
the story starts, or that continue through the story. (This is like the difference 
between the simple past and past progressive: see 422.) 

So I open the door, and I look out into the garden, and I see this man. He's 
wearing pyjamas and a policeman's helmet. ‘Hello,’ he says ... 

There's this Scotsman, you see, and he's walking through the jungle when he 
meets a gorilla. And the gorilla's eating a snake sandwich. So the 
Scotsman goes up to the gorilla... 

The simple present is common in summaries of plays, stories, etc. 
In Act I, Hamlet sees the ghost of his father. The ghost tells him... 
Chapter 2: Henry goes to Scotland and meets the Loch Ness Monster. 


commentaries 


In commentaries, the use of tenses is similar. The simple present is used for 
the quicker actions and events (which are finished before the sentences that 
describe them); the present progressive is used for longer actions and 
situations. There are more simple and fewer progressive tenses in a football 
commentary, for instance, than in a commentary on a boat race. 
Smith passes to Devaney, Devaney to Barnes — and Harris intercepts . .. 
Harris passes back to Simms, nice ball - and Simms shoots! 
Oxford are pulling slightly ahead of Cambridge now; they're rowing with a 
beautiful rhythm; Cambridge are looking a little disorganised ... 


instructions and demonstrations 


We often use present tenses in a similar way to give instructions, 
demonstrations and directions. 

OK, let's go over it again. You wait outside the bank until the manager 
arrives. Then you radio Louie, who's waiting round the corner, and he 
drives round to the front entrance. You and Louie grab the manager ... 

First I put a lump of butter into a frying pan and light the gas; then while the 
butter’s melting I break three eggs into a bowl, like this... 

How do I get to the station? ~ You go straight on to the traffic lights, then you 
turn left ... 
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present tenses (6): advanced points 


repeated actions: simple or progressive? 


The present progressive can refer to repeated actions and events, if these are 
happening around the moment of speaking. 

Why is he hitting the dog? 

Jake's seeing a lot of Felicity these days. 
But we do not use the present progressive for repeated actions and events 
which are not closely connected to the moment of speaking. 

I go to the mountains about twice a year. (Not Prn-going-to-the-mountains 

about-twiee-a-year.) 
Water boils at 100° Celsius. (Nor Water-is-boiling-at-1007 Celsius.) 


long-lasting changes 


We use the present progressive for changes and developments, even if these 
are very long-lasting. 


The climate is getting warmer. (Not The-elimate-gets-warmer.) 
The universe is expanding, and has been since its beginning. 


You look lovely when you're smiling 


We use the simple present for regular or repeated actions and events; but we 
can use the present progressive for things that are going on around these 
actions and events. 

At seven, when the post comes, I'm usually having breakfast. 

She doesn't like to be disturbed if she's working. 

You look lovely when you're smiling. 


I promise ... etc 


Sometimes we do things by saying special words (e.g. promising, agreeing). We 
usually use the simple present in these cases. 

I promise never to smoke again. (Nor Tm promising... .) 

I swear that I will tell the truth... 

I agree. (NOT T-am-agreeing.) 

He denies the accusation. (Nor He-is-denying-. . .) 


I hear etc 


The simple present is used with a perfect or past meaning in introductory 
expressions like J hear, I see, I gather, I understand (see 243). 

I hear you're getting married. (= I have heard .. .) 

I see there's been trouble down at the factory. 

I gather Peter's looking for a job. 
Quotations are often introduced with says. 

No doubt you all remember what Hamlet says about suicide. 

It says in the paper that petrol's going up again. 


Here comes... etc 


Note the structures here comes ... and there goes ... . 


Here comes your husband. (Nor Here-is-eoming-. . .) 
There goes our bus — we'll have to wait for the next one. 
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principal and principle 469 


I feel / I'm feeling 


Verbs that refer to physical feelings (e.g. feel, hurt, ache) can often be used in 
simple or progressive tenses without much difference of meaning. 

How do you feel? on How are you feeling? 

My head aches. or My head is aching. 


formal correspondence 


Some fixed phrases that are used in letter-writing can be expressed either in 
the simple present (more formal) or in the present progressive (less formal). 
We write to advise you ... (Less formal: We are writing to let you know . ..) 
I enclose my cheque for £200. (Less formal: I am enclosing . . .) 
I look forward to hearing from you. (Less formal: I’m looking forward to 
hearing...) 


For progressive forms with always and similar words (e.g. She's always losing her keys), see 472. 
For progressive forms in general, see 470. 

For the 'distancing' use of progressive forms, see 436. 

For simple and progressive forms in older English, see 392. 


presently 


When presently means 'now, at present', it usually comes in mid-position with 
the verb (see 24). 

Professor Holloway is presently working on plant diseases. 

The Manager is presently on holiday, but he will contact you on his return. 
An older meaning of presently (becoming less common) is 'not now, later', 'in 
a minute'. 

With this meaning, presently usually comes in end-position, or separately as a 
short answer. 

He's having a rest now. He'll be down presently. 

Mummy, can I have an ice-cream? ~ Presently, dear. 


price and prize 


The price is what you pay if you buy something. A prize is what you are given if 
you have done something exceptional, or if you win a competition. 


What's the price of the green dress? (NOT .. .-the-prize-of the-green-dress?) 
She received the Nobel prize for physics. (NOT .. "the-Nobel-price-. . .) 


principal and principle 
These two words have the same pronunciation. The adjective principal means 
‘main’, ‘most important’. 

What's your principal reason for wanting to be a doctor? (NOT .. .-yotr 
The noun principal means ‘headmaster’ or ‘headmistress’ (especially, in 


Britain, of a school for adults). 
If you want to leave early you'll have to ask the Principal. > 
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A principle is a scientific law or a moral rule. 
Newton discovered the principle of universal gravitation. (Nov . . the 


She's a girl with very strong principles. 


progressive (1): general 


forms 


Progressive verb forms (also called ‘continuous’ forms) are made with 
be + -ing. 
I am waiting for the shops to open. (present progressive) 
Your suit is being cleaned. (present progressive passive) 
She phoned while I was cooking. (past progressive) 
I didn’t know how long she had been sitting there. (past perfect progressive) 
Will you be going out this evening? (future progressive) 
I'd like to be lying on the beach now. (progressive infinitive) 


terminology and use 


A progressive form does not simply show the time of an event. It also shows 
how the speaker sees the event - generally as ongoing and temporary, not 
completed or permanent. (Because of this, grammars often talk about 
‘progressive aspect’ rather than ‘progressive tenses’.) Compare: 
- I’ve read your letter. (completed action) 

I’ve been reading a lot of thrillers recently. (not necessarily completed) 
— The Rhine runs into the North Sea. (permanent) 

We'll have to phone the plumber — water’s running down the kitchen wall. 

(temporary) 

When a progressive is used to refer to a short momentary action, it often 
suggests repetition. 

Why are you jumping up and down? 

The door was banging in the wind. 


distancing 


Progressive forms can make requests, questions and statements less direct. 
(They sound less definite than simple forms, because they suggest something 
temporary and incomplete.) 

I'm hoping you can lend me £10. (less definite than I hope ...) 

What time are you planning to arrive? 

I'm looking forward to seeing you again. 

I'm afraid we must be going. 

I was wondering if you had two single rooms. 

Will you be going away at the weekend? 


For more about this kind of ‘distancing’, see 436. 
For more details of the use of progressives, see the individual entries on the present progressive, 
past progressive etc. 
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progressive (2): non-progressive verbs 


verbs not used in progressive (‘continuous’) forms 
Some verbs are never or hardly ever used in progressive forms. 
I like this music. (NOT Fmdiking-ihis-musie.) 
I rang her up because I needed to talk. (Not . . .-becattse-I-was-needing- 
te-tatk:) 
Some other verbs are not used in progressive forms when they have certain 
meanings. Compare: 


I'm seeing the doctor at ten o'clock. 


I see what you mean. (Not fPrm-seeingawhat-you-rnean.) 
Many of these non-progressive verbs refer to states rather than actions. Some 
refer to mental states (e.g. know, think, believe); some others refer to the use of 
the senses (e.g. smell, taste). 


Modal verbs (e.g. can, must) have no progressive forms. See 353. 


common non-progressive verbs 


Here is a list of some common verbs which are not often used in progressive 
forms (or which are not used in progressive forms with certain meanings). 


mental and emotional states 


believe (dis)like see (= understand) 
doubt love suppose 
feel (= have an opinion) prefer think (= have an opinion) 
hate realise understand 
imagine recognise want 
know remember wish 
use of the senses 
feel see sound 
hear smell taste 
communicating and causing reactions 
agree impress promise 
appear look (= seem) satisfy 
astonish mean seem 
deny please surprise 
disagree 
other 
be deserve measure (= have length etc) 
belong fit need 
concern include owe 
consist involve own 
contain lack possess 
depend matter weigh (= have weight) 


More details of the use of some of these verbs are given in other entries in the 
book. See the Index for references. 


» 
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progressive and non-progressive uses 


Compare the progressive and non-progressive uses of some of the verbs listed 
above. 
- I’m feeling fine. (on I feel fine. — see 202.1) 
I feel we shouldn't do it. (Not Fr-feelingave-shouldn t-do-it. — feel here = have 
an opinion.) 
— What are you thinking about? 


What do you think of the government? (Not What-are-you-thinking-of the 
government? — think here - have an opinion.) 
— I'm seeing Leslie tomorrow. 
I see what you mean. (Nor Zm-seeingawhat-you-mean. — see here 
- understand.) 
- Why are you smelling the meat? Is it bad? 
Does the meat smell bad? (Nor Is-the-meat-smelling-bad? — see 535.) 
- I'm just tasting the cake to see if it's OK. 
The cake tastes wonderful. (Not The-eake's-tasting-wonderful. — see 577.) 
— The scales broke when I was weighing myself this morning. 
I weighed 68 kilos three months ago — and look at me now! 

(NoT Fwas-weighing 68-kilos-. . . — weigh here = have weight.) 
Occasionally ‘non-progressive’ verbs are used in progressive forms in order to 
emphasise the idea of change or development. 

These days, more and more people prefer / are preferring to take early 
retirement. 

The water tastes / is tasting better today. 

As I get older, I remember / I’m remembering less and less. 

I'm liking it here more and more as time goes by. 

Need, want and mean can have future or present perfect progressive uses. 

Will you be needing the car this afternoon? 

I've just been invited to Sydney. It's wonderful — I’ve been wanting to go to 
Australia for years. 

I've been meaning to tell you about Andrew. He ... 


can see etc 


Can is often used with see, hear, feel, taste, smell, understand and remember to 
give a kind of progressive meaning, especially in British English. For details, 
see 125. 

I can see Sue coming down the road. 

Can you smell something burning? 


-ing forms 


Even verbs which are never used in progressive tenses have -ing forms which 
can be used in other kinds of structure. 

Knowing her tastes, I bought her a large box of chocolates. 

I don't like to go to a country without knowing something of the language. 
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progressive (3): with always etc 


We can use always, continually and similar words with a progressive form to 
mean ‘very often’. 
I'm always losing my keys. 
Granny's nice. She's always giving people little presents. 
I'm continually running into Paul these days. 
That cat's forever getting shut in the bathroom. 
This structure is used to talk about things which happen very often (perhaps 
more often than expected), and which are unexpected or unplanned. 
Compare: 
— When Alice comes to see me, I always meet her at the station. 
(a regular, planned arrangement) 
I'm always meeting Mrs Bailiff in the supermarket. 
(accidental, unplanned meetings) 
— When I was a child, we always had picnics on Saturdays in the summer. 
(regular, planned) 
Her mother was always arranging little surprise picnics and outings. 
(unexpected, not regular) 


punctuation (1): 
full stop, question mark and exclamation mark 


sentence division 


Full stops (AmE periods), question marks and exclamation marks (AmE 
exclamation points) are used to close sentences. After one of these, a new 
sentence has a capital letter. 

I looked out of the window. It was snowing again. 

Why do we try to reach the stars? What is it all for? 

They have no right to be in our country! They must leave at once! 
We do not normally put full stops, question or exclamation marks before or 
after grammatically incomplete sentences. 

She phoned me as soon as she arrived. (NoT She-phoned-me-—As-seon-as-she 

arrived-) 
In his job he has to deal with different kinds of people. (Not fn-sis-job—-He-has 
Bae ee : 


to-deal-with-different-kinds-of people: 
Did you understand why I was upset? (NoT Did-you-understand?-Why-Iwas 


However, sometimes we can emphasise a clause or phrase by separating it 
with a full stop and capital letter. 
People are sleeping out on the streets. In Britain. In the 21st century. Because 
there are not enough houses. 


abbreviations 


Full stops can be used after abbreviations (see 2). This is more common in 
American English than in British English. 
Dr. Andrew C. Burke, M.A. (oR Dr Andrew C Burke, MA) » 
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indirect questions 


We do not use question marks after indirect questions (see 276). 
I asked her what time it was. (NOT ...-0hat-time-it-was?) 


punctuation (2): colon 


explanations 


A colon (:) usually introduces an explanation or further details. 
We decided not to go on holiday: we had too little money. 
There was a problem with the car: it was losing oil. 


lists 
A colon can introduce a list. 


The main points are as follows: (1) ..., (22 ..., (S) .... 
We need three kinds of support: economic, moral and political. 


subdivisions 


A colon can introduce a subdivision of a subject in a title or heading. 
punctuation: colon 


capitals 


In British English, it is unusual for a capital letter to follow a colon (except at 
the beginning of a quotation). However, this can happen if a colon is followed 
by several complete sentences. 
My main objections are as follows: 
First of all, no proper budget has been drawn up. 
Secondly, there is no guarantee that... 
In American English, colons are more often followed by capital letters. 


letters 


Americans usually put a colon after the opening salutation (Dear ...) in a 
business letter. 

Dear Mr. Callan: 

I am writing to... 
British usage prefers a comma or no punctuation mark at all in this case. 


direct speech 


Normally, direct speech is introduced by a comma in writing (see 476.9). 
Stewart opened his eyes and said, 'Who's your beautiful friend?' 

But a long passage of direct speech may be introduced by a colon. 
Introducing his report for the year, the Chairman said: 'A number of factors 

have contributed to the firm's very gratifying results. First of all, ...' 

And a colon is used when direct speech is introduced by a name or short 

phrase (as in tbe text of a play, or when famous sayings are quoted). 
POLONIUS: What do you read, my lord? 
HAMLET. Words, words, words. 
In the words of Murphy's Law: 'Anything that can go wrong will go wrong.' 
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punctuation (3): semi-colon 


instead of full stops 


Semi-colons (;) are sometimes used instead of full stops, in cases where 

sentences are grammatically independent but the meaning is closely 

connected. Semi-colons are not nearly as common as full stops or commas. 
Some people work best in the mornings; others do better in the evenings. 
It is a fine idea; let us hope that it is going to work. 

Commas are not usually possible in cases like these (see 476). 


in lists 
Semi-colons can also be used to separate items in a list, particularly when 
these are grammatically complex. 

You may use the sports facilities on condition that your subscription is paid 


regularly; that you arrange for all necessary cleaning to be carried out; that 
you undertake to make good any damage; ... 


For commas in lists, see 476. 


punctuation (4): comma 


Commas (,) generally reflect pauses in speech. 


co-ordinate clauses 


Clauses connected with and, but or or are usually separated by commas unless 
they are very short. Compare: 
— Jane decided to try the home-made steak pie, and Andrew ordered Dover sole 
with boiled potatoes. 
Jane had pie and Andrew had fish. 
— She had very little to live on, but she would never have dreamed of taking 
what was not hers. 
She was poor but she was honest. 


subordinate clauses 


When subordinate clauses begin sentences, they are often followed by 
commas. Compare: 
If you are ever in London, come and see me. 
Come and see me if you are ever in London. 
Commas are not used before that-clauses. 
It is quite natural that you should want to meet your father. (NoT 3t-is-quite 
natural that...) 


grammatically separate sentences: commas not used 


We do not usually put commas between grammatically separate sentences (in 
places where a full stop or a semi-colon would be possible — see 473 and 475). 
The blue dress was warmer. On the other hand, the purple one was prettier. 

or The blue dress was warmer; on the other hand ... (Not Fire-blue-dress 
wes-warmer_ortthe-other-hand.. . .) > 
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unusual word order 


If words or expressions are put in unusual places or interrupt the normal 
progression of a sentence, we usually separate them off by commas. 

My father, however, did not agree. 

Jane had, surprisingly, paid for everything. 

We were, believe it or not, in love with each other. 

Andrew Carpenter, the deputy sales manager, was sick. 
Two commas are Necessary] in is cases. 


adjectives 


After be and other ‘link verbs’ (see 328), commas are always used between 
adjectives. 

The cowboy was tall, dark and handsome. 
Before a noun, we generally use commas between adjectives which give 
similar kinds of information. 

This is an expensive, ill-planned, wasteful project. 
Commas are sometimes dropped between short adjectives. 

a tall(,) dark(,) handsome cowboy 
Commas cannot be dropped when adjectives or other modifiers refer to 
different parts of something. 

a green, red and gold carpet (NoT a-green-red-. . .) 

concrete, glass and plastic buildings 
Commas are not normally used before a noun when adjectives give different 
kinds of information. 

Have you met our handsome new financial director? (Nov .. .-oter 


identifying expressions: commas not used 


When nouns are followed by identifying expressions which show exactly who 
or what is being talked about, commas are not used. Compare: 
- The driver in the Ferrari was cornering superbly. (The phrase in the Ferrari 
identifies the driver.) 
(NoT The driver in-the Ferrari, was cornering superbly on The-driver-in-the 
.) 

Stephens, in the Ferrari, was cornering superbly. (The phrase in the Ferrari 
does not identify the driver; he is already identified by his name, 
Stephens.) 

— The woman who was talking on the phone gave Parker a big smile. 

Mrs Grange, who was talking on the phone, gave Parker a big smile. 

For more about identifying and non-identifying relative clauses, see 495. 


long subjects: commas not used 


We do not usually put a comma after a subject, even if it is very long. 
The man from the Japanese Ministry of Education arrived early. 
(NOT The-(man-from-the Japanese-Minstry-of-Edueation.-arrived-early.) 
What we need most of all is more time. (NOT What-we-need-mostof allis... . 
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punctuation (5): dash 477 


lists 
We can use commas to separate items in a series or list. A comma is not 
usually used with and between the last two items unless these are long. 
Compare: 

I went to Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Austria and Germany. 

You had a holiday at Christinas, at New Year and at Easter. 

I spent yesterday playing cricket, listening to jazz records, and talking about 

the meaning of life. 


For semi-colons in lists, see 475. 


direct speech 


A comma is generally used between a reporting expression and a piece of 
direct speech. 

He said, ‘There’s no way we can help her’. 
If a reporting expression follows a piece of direct speech, we usually put a 
comma instead of a full stop before the closing quotation mark. 

‘I don't like this one bit,’ said Julia. 


indirect speech: no comma before that etc 


We do not put commas before that, what, where etc in indirect speech 
structures. 
Everybody realised that I was a foreigner. (Nov Everybody-realised.-that-. . . 


They quickly explained what to do. (Not They-quickly-explained,-what-. . . 
I didn't know where I should go. (NoT --didmt-know-where-. . .) 


numbers 


Commas are used to divide large numbers into groups of three figures, by 
separating off the thousands and millions. 

6,435 (NOT 6:435) 7,456,189 
We do not always use commas in four-figure numbers, and they are never 
used in dates. 

3,164 or 3164 the year 1946 
Spaces are sometimes used instead of commas. 

There are 1 000 millimetres in one metre. 
We do not use commas in decimals (see 389.1). 


3.5 = three point five OR three and a half (Not 3,5-three-comrme-five) 
punctuation (5): dash 


Dashes (-) are especially common in informal writing. They can be used in the 
same way as colons, semi-colons or brackets. 
There are three things I can never remember — names, faces, and I've 
forgotten the other. 
We had a great time in Greece — the kids really loved it. 
My mother — who rarely gets angry — really lost her temper. > 
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A dash can introduce an afterthought, or something unexpected and 
surprising. 

We'll be arriving on Monday morning — at least, I think so. 

And then we met Bob — with Lisa, believe it or not! 


For the use of hyphens (as in hard-working or co-operative), see 559. 


punctuation (6): quotation marks 


Quotation marks can be single (‘...') or double (“. ..”). They are also called 
'inverted commas' in British English. 


direct speech 


We use quotation marks (single or double) when we quote direct speech. For 
quotations inside quotations, we use double quotation marks inside single (or 
single inside double). 

‘His last words,’ said Albert, ‘were "Close that bloody window".' 


special use of words 


We often put quotation marks (usually single) round words which are used in 
special ways — for example when we talk about them, when we use them as 
titles, or when we give them special meanings. 

People disagree about how to use the word ‘disinterested’. 

His next book was ‘Heart of Darkness’. 

A textbook can be a 'wall' between the teacher and the class. 


punctuation (7): apostrophe /oe'postrofi:/ 


We use apostrophes (’) for three main reasons. 


missing letters 


Apostrophes replace letters in contracted forms (see 143). 
can't (= cannot) I'd ( 1 would/had) 
it's (= it is/has) who's (= who is/has) 


possessives 


We use apostrophes before or after possessive -s (see 439). 
the girl's father | Charles's wife ^ my parents’ house 
Possessive determiners and pronouns (e.g. yours, its) do not have apostrophes. 
This money is yours. (NOT .. .-yeter’s:) 
The cat had not had its food yet. (Nov .. .-it’s-feed-. . .) 
Whose house did she stay in? (NoT Who's-. . .) 


special plurals 


Words which do not usually have plurals sometimes have an apostrophe when 
a plural form is written. 
It is a nice idea, but there are a lot of if's. 
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Apostrophes are used in the plurals of letters, and sometimes of numbers and 
abbreviations. 

He writes b's instead of d's. 

It was in the early 1960's. (More usually: ... 19605.) 

I know two MP's personally. (More usually: ... MPs.) 
It is not correct to put apostrophes in normal plurals. 

JEANS - HALF PRICE (NOT JEAN"8-. . .) 


questions (1): basic rules 


These rules apply to most written and spoken questions. For 'declarative 
questions' like This is your car? (in which the subject comes before the verb), 
see 481. 


auxiliary verb before subject: Have you ...? 


In a question, an auxiliary verb normally comes before the subject. 
When is Oliver leaving? (Not When-Oliver-is-leaving?) 
Have you received my letter of June 17? (Not You-have-reeeived-. . .?) 
Why are you laughing? (Nor Why yeu-aretaughing?) 
What are all those people looking at? (Not What-alt-these-peopie-aretooking 
at?) 
How much does the room cost? (Nor Hew-much-the-room-costs?) 


do: Do you like ...? 


If there is no other auxiliary verb, we use do, does or did to form a question. 


Do you like Mozart? (Not Like-you-Mozart?) 


What does 'periphrastic' mean? (Not What-means—periphrastic?) 
Did you wash the car today? 


do not used with other auxiliaries 
Do is not used together with other auxiliary verbs or with be. 


Can you tell me the time? (Nor De-yeu-ean-tell-me-the-time?) 
Have you seen John? (Not Be-yott-have-seen-John?) 
Are you ready? 


infinitive after do: What does he want? 


After do, we use the infinitive (without fo). 
What does the boss want? (Nor What-does-the-boss-wants?) 
Did you go climbing last weekend? (Not Did-yeu-went-. ..? on Did-yett 


only auxiliary verb before subject 


Only the auxiliary verb goes before the subject, not the whole of the verb. 
Is your mother coming tomorrow? (NoT 1s-eoming-your-mother-tomorrow?) 
Is your daughter having a lesson today? (not Is-having-your-daughter-. . .?) 
When was your reservation made? (Nor When-was-made-your-reservation?) 


This happens even if the subject is very long. 
Where are the President and his family staying? (Not Where-are-staying-the 
President- . .?) > 
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Who phoned? / Who did you phone? 


When who, which, what or whose is the subject (or part of the subject), do is 
not normally used. Compare: 
- Who phoned? (Who is the subject.) 
Who did you phone? (Who is the object.) 
- What happened? (What is the subject.) 
What did she say? (What is the object.) 
More examples: 
Which costs more — the blue one or the grey one? (Nor Whieh-doees-cost- 


Which type of battery lasts longest? (Nor Whieh-type-of-battery-does-last 
longest?) 
How many people work in your office? (Nor How-many-peopledo-work.. . .?) 


But do can be used after a subject question word for emphasis, to insist on an 
answer. 

Well, tell us - what did happen when your father found you? 

So who did marry the Princess in the end? 


indirect questions: Tel! me when you are leaving 


In an indirect question, we do not put an auxiliary before the subject, and we 
do not use a question mark. For details, see 276. 


Tell me when you are leaving. (Nor Tell-meAvehen-are-you-dleaving?) 
prepositions: What are you talking about? 


Prepositions often come at the end of wh-questions, separated from their 
objects. (For details, see 452.) 

What are you talking about? (Not A^bottt-ivhat-are-you-talking?) 

Who did you buy the ticket from? 

What did you clean the floor with? 


For negative questions, see 368. 
For ellipsis in questions (e.g. Seen John? Coming tonight?), see 179. 


questions (2): declarative questions 


In spoken questions, we do not always use 'interrogative' word order. 
You're working late tonight? 
These 'declarative questions' are often used when the speaker thinks he/she 
knows or has understood something, but wants to make sure or express 
surprise. A rising intonation is common. 
This is your car? (= I suppose this is your car, isn't it?) 
That's the boss? I thought he was the cleaner. 
We're going to Hull for our holidays. ~ You're going to Hull? 
This word order is not normally possible after a question word. 


Where are you going? (Nor Where-you-are-going?) 
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482 questions (3): rhetorical questions 
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483 


questions that do not expect an answer 


Questions do not always ask for information. In many languages, a question 
with an obvious answer can be used simply as a way of drawing attention to 
something. Questions of this kind are called ‘rhetorical questions’. 

Do you know what time it is? (= You're late.) 

Who's a lovely baby? (= You're a lovely baby.) 

I can't find my coat. ~ What's this, then? (= Here it is, stupid.) 

Very often, a rhetorical question draws attention to a negative situation — the 
answer is obviously No, or there is no answer to the question. 

What's the use of asking her? (= It's no use asking her.) 

How do you expect me to find milk on a Sunday night? Where am I going to 
find a shop open? (= You can't reasonably expect ... There aren't any 
shops open.) 

Where's my money? (= You haven't paid me.) 

I can run faster than you. ~ Who cares? (= Nobody cares.) 

Are we going to let them do this to us? (= We aren't .. .) 

Have you lost your tongue? (2 Why don't you say anything?) 

What do you think you're doing? (= You can't justify what you're doing.) 

Who do you think you are? (= You aren't as important as your behaviour 
suggests.) 

Why don't you take a taxi? (= There's no reason not to.) 


Why/How should ...? 


Why should ...? can be used aggressively to reject suggestions, requests and 
instructions. 
Ann's very unhappy. ~ Why should I care? 
Could your wife help us in the office tomorrow? ~ Why should she? She 
doesn't work for you. 
How should/would I know? is an aggressive reply to a question. 
What time does the film start?~ How should I know? 


negative yes/no questions 


Negative yes/no questions (see 368) often suggest that the speaker wants the 
answer Yes, or some other positive response. 

Haven't I done enough for you? (= 1 have done enough for you.) 

Didn't I tell you it would rain? (= 1 told you ...) 

Don't touch that! ~ Why shouldn't I? (= I have a perfect right to.) 


questions (4): echo questions 


You're getting married? 


To question what has been said, a speaker may simply repeat ('echo') what 
he/she has heard. A rising intonation is common. 
I'm getting married. ~ You're getting married? > 
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Take a look at what? 


To question one part of a sentence, we can repeat the rest of the sentence, and 
put a stressed question word in place of the part we are asking about. 
Just take a look at that. ~ Take a look at what? 
She's invited thirteen people to dinner. ~ She's invited how many? 
We're going to Tierra del Fuego on holiday. ~ You're going where? 
I’ve broken the fettle gauge. ~ You've broken the what? 
To question a verb, or the part of a sentence beginning with the verb, do what 
is used. 
She set fire to the garage. ~ She did what (to the garage)? 
repeating a question 
A speaker may question a question, by repeating it with a rising intonation. 
Note that we use normal question structures with inverted word order, not 
indirect question structures, in this case. 
Where are you going? ~ Where am I going? Home. (Not .. .-Where-Fm- 
going?-. ..) 
What does he want? ~ What does he want? Money, as usual. (Not .. .-What 
he-wants?-. . .) 
Are you tired? ~Am I tired? Of course not. (Not ...-Whether-Fm-tired?-. . .) 
Do squirrels eat insects? ~ Do squirrels eat insects? I'm not sure. 


(NoT ...-Whether-squirrels-eat-inseets?-. . .) 


questions (5): reply questions 
(Was it? Did you?) 


Short questions are often used in conversation to show that the listener is 
paying attention and interested. They are constructed with auxiliary verb + 
pronoun, like question tags (see 487). 

It was a terrible party. ~ Was it? ~ Yes... 
Note that these questions do not ask for information - they simply show that 
the listener is reacting to what has been said. More examples: 

We had a lovely holiday. ~ Did you? ~ Yes, we went... 

I've got a headache. ~ Have you, dear? I'll get you an aspirin. 

John likes that girl next door. ~ Oh, does he? 

I don't understand. ~ Don't you? I'm sorry. 
Negative questions in reply to affirmative statements express emphatic 
agreement (like negative-question exclamations — see 195.4). 

It was a lovely concert. ~ Yes, wasn't it? I did enjoy it. 

She's put on a lot of weight. ~ Yes, hasn't she? 
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question tags (1): basic information 487 


questions (6): question-word clauses 


question-word clauses as objects 


Clauses beginning with question words can refer both to questions and to the 
answers to questions. They often act as the objects of verbs - for example, 
when questions and their answers are reported (see 276). 

I asked who wanted to come. 

She wondered why he wasn't wearing a coat. 

We need to decide where Ann's going to sleep. 

He told me when he was arriving, but I've forgotten. 

She explained what the problem was. 


other uses 


Question-word clauses can act not only as objects, but also as subjects, 
complements or adverbials. This structure is often rather informal (especially 
with how-clauses — see 252). 

Who you invite is your business. A hot bath is what I need. 

Where we stay doesn't matter. This is how much I've done. 

I'm surprised at how fast she can run. 

You can eat it how you like. (very informal) 
The ‘preparatory i?’ structure is often used with subject clauses (see 446). 

It's your business who you invite. It doesn't matter where we stay. 
Question-word clauses can give more information about nouns. In this case 
they are called 'relative clauses' (see 494—498 for details). 

There's that man who threw stones at your dog. 

The place where Mary works has just had a fire. 


questions (7): that-clauses 


A wh-question usually refers to the main clause which starts with the question 
word. However, questions can also refer to subordinate that-clauses after 
verbs like wish, think or say. 

Who do you wish (that) you'd married, then? 

How long do you think (that) we should wait? 

What did you say (that) you wanted for Christmas? 
That is usually dropped; it must be dropped when the question word refers to 
the subject of the subordinate clause. 

Who do you think is outside? (Not Whe-de-yeu-think that-is-outside?) 

What do you suppose will happen now? (Not What-do-yousuppose-that-will 

happen-now?) 


question tags (1): basic information 


What are question tags? 


"Question tags' are the small questions that often come at the ends of 
sentences in speech, and sometimes in informal writing. 
The film wasn't very good, was it? > 
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Negatives are usually contracted. Full forms are possible in formal speech. 
That's the postman, isn't it? You take sugar in tea, don't you? 
They promised to repay us within six months, did they not? (formal) 
Question tags can be used to check whether something is true, or to ask 
for agreement. 


2 negative after affirmative, and vice versa 


Question tags are used after affirmative and negative sentences, but not after 
questions. 
You're the new secretary, aren't you? 
You're not the new secretary, are you? 
(BUT NOT 
To check information or ask for agreement, we most often put negative tags 
after affirmative sentences, and non-negative tags after negative sentences. 


It's cold, isn't it? It's not warm, is it? 


J. 


For 'same-way' tags, see 488.7 


3 auxiliaries 


If the main sentence has an auxiliary verb (or non-auxiliary be), this is 
repeated in the question tag. 


$$ 4 
Sally can speak French, can't she? 


The meeting's at ten, isn't it? 


—— | 
You didn't speak to Luke, did you? 


--——— — 
You wouldn't like a puppy, would you? 


If the main sentence has no auxiliary, the question tag has do. 


You like oysters, don't you? 


Harry gave you a cheque, didn't he? 


4 negative words 


Non-negative tags are used after sentences containing negative words like 
never, no, nobody, hardly, scarcely and little. 

You never say what you're thinking, do you? (NOT .. .-dorrt-you?) 

It's no good, is it? (NOT .. ism Hit?) 

It's hardly rained at all this summer, has it? 

There's little we can do about it, is there? 
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question tags (2): advanced points 488 


meaning and intonation 


In speech, we can show the exact meaning of a question tag by the intonation. 
If the tag is a real question - if we really want to know something and are not 
sure of the answer - we use a rising intonation: the voice goes up. 
— 4 
The meeting's at four o'clock, isn't it? 


If the tag is not a real question — if we are sure of the answer - we use a falling 
intonation: the voice goes down. 


mE 
It's a beautiful day, isn't it? 


In writing, the exact meaning of a question tag is normally clear from the 
context. 


requests 


We often ask for help or information by using the structure negative statement 
* question tag. 

You couldn't lend me a pound, could you? 

You haven't seen my watch anywhere, have you? 


For details of other kinds of tags, see 514. 


question tags (2): advanced points 


aren't I? 


The question tag for J am is aren't I? 
I'm late, aren't I? 


imperatives 


After imperatives, won't you? can be used to invite people politely to do things 
(especially in British English). 
Come in, won't you? 
Will/would/can/could you? can all be used to tell or ask people to do things. 
Give me a hand, will you? | Open a window, would you? 
Can't you expresses impatience. 
Shut up, can't you? 
After a negative imperative, we use will you? 
Don't forget, will you? 


let's 

After let's ... (in suggestions etc, see 323), we use shall we? 
Let's have a party, shall we? 

there 


There can be a subject in question tags. 
There's something wrong, isn't there? 
There weren't any problems, were there? 

When there's introduces a plural subject (see 532.4), the tag is aren't there? 
There's some more chairs upstairs, aren't there? > 
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it and they with nothing, nobody, somebody etc 


We use it in question tags to refer to nothing and everything. 

Nothing can happen, can it? 
We use they (see 528) to refer to nobody, somebody and everybody (and 
no one etc). 

Nobody phoned, did they? 

Somebody wanted a drink, didn't they? Who was it? 


non-auxiliary have 


After non-auxiliary have (referring to states), question tags with have and do 
are often both possible. (Do is normal in American English.) 
Your father has a bad back, hasn't/doesn't he? 


For more about the use of do with have, see 236-239. 


'same-way' question tags: You're getting married, are you? 


Non-negative question tags are quite common after affirmative sentences. 
These are often used as responses to something that has been said, like 'reply 
questions' (see 484): the speaker repeats what he/she has just heard or learnt, 
and uses the tag to express interest, surprise, concern or some other reaction. 
So you're getting married, are you? How nice! 
So she thinks she's going to become a doctor, does she? Well, well. 
You think you're funny, do you? 
'Same-way' tags can also be used to ask questions. In this structure, we use the 
main sentence to make a guess, and then ask (in the tag) if it was correct. 
Your mother's at home, is she? | This is the last bus, is it? 
You can eat shellfish, can you? 
rll... shall I? can be used to make offers. 
I'll hold that for you, shall I? 
Negative 'same-way' tags are occasionally heard; they usually sound 
aggressive. 
I see. You don't like my cooking, don't you? 
ellipsis: Nice day, isn't it? 
In sentences with question tags, it is quite common to leave out pronoun 
subjects and auxiliary verbs. (This is called 'ellipsis'. For details, see 179.) 
(It's a) nice day, isn't it? (She was) talking to my husband, was she? 
In very informal speech, a question tag can sometimes be used after a question 
with ellipsis. 
Have a good time, did you? Your mother at home, is she? 
John be here tomorrow, will he? 


For details of other kinds of tags, see 514. 


I (don't) think 
Note the use of question tags in sentences beginning with / (don't) think and 
similar expressions (see 179). 

I think he's Norwegian, isn't he? (not ...-don't-?) 

I don't think it will rain, will it? (Nor ...-do-3?) 

I suppose you're hungry, aren't you? 
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quite 
two meanings 


Quite has two meanings. Compare: 

It's quite good, but it could be better. (2 It's OK, not bad.) 

It's quite impossible. (= It’s completely impossible.) 
Good is a 'gradable' adjective: things can be more or less good. With gradable 
words, quite usually means something like 'fairly' or 'rather' (see 199) in 
affirmative sentences. Impossible is non-gradable: things are either impossible 
or not; but they cannot be more or less impossible. With non-gradable words, 
quite means ‘completely’. Compare: 
- I'm quite tired, but I can walk a bit further. 

I'm quite exhausted — I couldn't walk another step. 
— It's quite surprising. (similar to fairly surprising) 

It's quite amazing. (= absolutely amazing) 
— He speaks French quite well, but he's got a strong English accent. 

He speaks French quite perfectly. 
— I quite like her, but she's not one of my closest friends. 

Have you quite finished? (= Have you completely finished?) 
In American English quite with gradable adjectives often means something like 
‘very’, not 'fairly/rather'. 


word order with nouns 


Quite can be used with a/an + noun. It normally comes before a/an if there is a 
gradable adjective or no adjective. 
It's quite a nice day. 
We watched quite an interesting film last night. 
She's quite a woman! The party was quite a success. 
With non-gradable adjectives, quite normally comes after a/an in BrE. 
It was a quite perfect day. (AmE It was quite a perfect day.) 
Quite is sometimes used before the to mean ‘exactly’, ‘completely’. 
He's going quite the wrong way. quite the opposite 


comparisons 


Quite is not used directly before comparatives. 

She's rather / much / a bit older than me. (Bur Not She's-quite-older-. . .) 
But we use quite better to mean ‘completely recovered’ (from an illness). 
Quite similar means 'fairly/rather similar’; quite different means ‘completely 
different’. 


quite a bit/few/lot etc 
Quite a bit and quite a few (informal) mean almost the same as quite a lot. 


We're having quite a bit of trouble with the kids just now. 

We thought nobody would be there, but actually quite a few people came. 
not quite 
Not quite means ‘not completely’ or ‘not exactly’. It can be used before 
adjectives, adverbs, verbs and nouns, including nouns with the. 

I'm not quite ready —- won't be a minute. 


She didn't run quite fast enough for a record. 
I don't quite agree. That's not quite the colour I wanted. 
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rather: adverb of degree (rather good, etc) 


meaning 


Rather can be used as an adverb of degree. The meaning is similar to 'quite' or 
‘fairly’, but more emphatic (see 199). This use of rather is less common in 
American English. 

The film was rather good. Some people rather like being miserable. 

It's rather later than I thought. I rather think we're going to lose. 
Rather often suggests ‘more than is usual’, ‘more than was expected’, ‘more 
than is wanted’ and similar ideas. 

How was the film? ~ Rather good — I was surprised. 

She sings rather well — people often think she's a professional. 

It's rather warm in here. Let's open a window. 


word order with articles 


Rather generally comes before articles, but can also come after a/an if there is 
an adjective. 

That's rather the impression I wanted to give. 

He's rather a fool. 

Jane's had rather a good idea. (or Jane's had a rather good idea.) 


plural nouns 
Rather is not normally used before a plural noun with no adjective. 


(NoT They're-rather-fools.) 


rather: preference 


rather than 


This expression is normally used in 'parallel' structures: for example with two 
adjectives, adverbs, nouns, infinitives or -ing forms. 

I'd call her hair chestnut rather than brown. 

I'd prefer to go in August rather than in July. 

We ought to invest in machinery rather than buildings. 

I prefer starting early rather than leaving things to the last minute. 
When the main clause has a to-infinitive, rather than is usually followed by an 
infinitive without £o or an -ing form. 

I decided to write rather than phone/phoning. 

Rather than use/using the last of my cash, I decided to write a cheque. 


would rather 


This expression means 'would prefer to', and is followed by the infinitive 
without to. We often use the contraction d rather. 

Would you rather stay here or go home? 

How about a drink? ~ I'd rather have something to eat. 
The negative is would rather not. 

I'd rather not go out tonight. (Nor Fiveutdrrt-rather-. . .) 
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Note that would rather like does not mean ‘would prefer’; in this expression, 
rather means ‘quite’, and does not suggest preference. Compare: 
I'd rather like a cup of coffee. (= I'd quite like ...) 
~ Oh, would you? I'd rather have a glass of beer. (= I'd prefer ...) 


would rather: past tense with present or future meaning 


We can use would rather to say that a person would prefer somebody to do 
something. We use a special structure with a past tense. 


would rather + subject + past tense 


I'd rather you went home now. 

Tomorrow's difficult. I'd rather you came next weekend. 

My wife would rather we didn't see each other any more. 

Shall I open a window? ~I'd rather you didn't. 
A present tense or present subjunctive is possible (e.g. I'd rather he goes / he go 
home now), but unusual. To talk about past actions, a past perfect tense is 
possible. 

I'd rather you hadn't done that. 
However, this kind of idea is usually expressed with I wish (see 630). 

I wish you hadn't done that. 
In older English, had rather was used in the same way as would rather. This 
structure is still found in grammars, but it is not normally used. 


For other structures where a past tense has a present or future meaning, see 426. 


or rather 


People often use or rather to correct themselves. 
He's a psychologist — or rather, a psychoanalyst. (NoT .. .-or-better-a 


psychoanalyst.) 
would rather and had better 


Note that would rather (= would prefer) is not the same as had better 
(= should) - see 230. Compare: 
I suppose I'd better clean the windows, but I’d rather watch TV. 


reason 


The preposition for is used both before and after reason. 
What's the real reason for your depression? (NOT . . .-reaser-of-your 


I need to talk to you for two reasons. 
Reason can be followed by a clause beginning why... or that... . 
The reason why I came here was to be with my family. 
Do you know the reason that they're closing the factory? 
In an informal style, why/that is often left out. 
The reason she doesn't like me is that I make her nervous. 
Some people consider it incorrect to use a because-clause as a complement 
after reason (as in Sorry I'm late — the reason is because I overslept.) 
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reflexive pronouns 


What are reflexive pronouns? 


Reflexive pronouns are myself, yourself, himself, herself, itself, oneself, ourselves, 
yourselves, themselves. 


use: / cut myself shaving 


A common use of reflexive pronouns is to talk about actions where the subject 
and object are the same person. 

I cut myself. shaving this morning. (NoT Feut-me-.. .) 

We got out of the water and dried ourselves. (NOT .. .-dried-us:) 

I'm going to the shops to get myself. some tennis shoes. 

Talking to oneself. is the first sign of madness. 
Reflexive pronouns can also refer to possessives and objects. 

His letters are all about himself. 

I'm going to tell her a few facts about herself. 

I love you for yourself. not for your money. 


after prepositions: She took her dog with her 


After prepositions of place, we often use a personal pronoun (me, you etc) if 
the meaning is clear without using a reflexive. Compare: 
She took her dog with her. (Not .. .-with-herself- She could hardly take her 
dog with somebody else.) 
She's very pleased with herself. (She could be pleased with somebody else.) 
Other examples: 
Close the door after you. He was pulling a small cart behind him. 


emphatic use: Do it yourself 


We can use reflexives as emphasisers, to mean 'that person/thing and nobody/ 
nothing else’. 
It's quicker if you do it yourself. |The manageress spoke to me herself. 
The house itself. is nice, but the garden's very small. 
I'll go and see the President himself. if I have to. 


reflexives used instead of personal pronouns 


Reflexives are sometimes used instead of personal pronouns after as, like, but 
(for) and except (for). 

These shoes are designed for heavy runners like yourself. (on... like you.) 

Everybody was early except myself. (OR... except me.) 
Reflexives can also be used instead of personal pronouns in co-ordinated noun 
phrases. 

There will be four of us at dinner: Robert, Alison, Jenny and myself. 

(or... and I/me.) 

People often feel that these uses are fussy — too exact and unnecessary. 


by oneself 


By myself! yourself etc means ‘alone, without company’ or ‘without help’. 
I often like to spend time by myself. 
Do you need help? ~ No, thanks. I can do it by myself. 
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-selves and each other / one another 

Note the difference between -selves and each other / one another (see 171). 
They talk to themselves a lot. (Each of them talks to him/herself.) 
They talk to each other a lot. (Each of them talks to the other.) 


own 
There are no possessive reflexives. Instead, we use my own, your own etc. 


I always type my own letters. (NoT . . .-tmyself's-letters:) 
The children have both got their own rooms. 


reflexives not used 
Certain verbs (e.g. wash, dress, shave) have reflexive pronouns in some 
languages but not in English. 
Do you shave on Sundays? (NoT 
However, reflexives can be used if it is necessary to make it clear who does 
the action. 
She's old enough to dress herself now. 
The barber shaves all the people in the town who don't shave themselves. 
So does he shave himself or not? 
Some other verbs which do not normally have reflexive pronouns: 
Suddenly the door opened. (Nor Suddenly-the-door-opened-itself-) 
His book's selling well. (Nor His-book's-seHing-itself-well.) 
Try to concentrate. (NOT Try-to-eoncentrate-yourself.) 
I feel strange. (Not feei-myself strange.) 
Hurry! (Nor Hurry-yeurself) 


For more about structures like The door opened and His book's selling well, see 609. 


relatives (1): basic information 


relative clauses: the people who live next door 
Clauses beginning with question words (e.g. who, which, where) are often used 
to modify nouns and some pronouns - to identify people and things, or to give 
more information about them. Clauses used like this are called 
'relative clauses'. 

Do you know the people who live next door? 

Those who want tickets can get them from the office. 

There's a programme tonight which you might like. 

He lives in a village where there are no shops. 


relative pronouns: who, whom, which 
When who, whom and which introduce relative clauses, they are called 
'relative pronouns'. Who(m) refers to people and which to things. 
What's the name of the tall man who just came in? (NOT .. .-the-tall-man 
tehieh-. . .) 
It's a book which will interest children of all ages. (NOT . . .-a-book3who-. . .) 


subject and object 


Who and which can be the subjects of verbs in relative clauses. 
I like people who smile a lot. 
This is the key which opens the garage, > 
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Who(m) and which can also be the objects of verbs in relative clauses. Whom 
is unusual in an informal style (see 623). 
Do you remember the people who we met in Italy? (Who is the object of 
met.) 
I forget most of the films which I see. (Which is the object of see.) 


that = who/which 


We often use that instead of who or which, especially in an informal style. 
I like people that smile a lot. 
This is the key that opens the garage. 
Do you remember the people that we met in Italy? 
I forget most of the films that I see. 


all that, only ... that etc 


That is especially common after quantifiers like all, every(thing), some(thing), 
any(thing), no(thing), none, little, few, much, only, and after superlatives. 

Is this all that's left? (More natural than ... all which is left?) 

Have you got anything that belongs to me? (More natural than ... anything 

which ...) 

The only thing that matters is to find our way home. 

I hope the little that I've done has been useful. 

It's the best film that's ever been made about madness. 
Note that what (see 497) cannot be used in these cases. 

All that you say is certainly true. (NoT Aliwhat-yott-say-. . .) 


leaving out object pronouns: the people we met 


Object pronouns can often be left out. 

Do you remember the people we met in Italy? 

I forget most of the films I see. All I want is your happiness. 
This is not possible in all relative clauses: see 495. 


one subject or object is enough 


As subjects or objects, who(m), which and that replace words like she, him or 
it: one subject or object in a relative clause is enough. Compare: 
- He's got a new girlfriend. She works in a garage. 
He's got a new girlfriend who works in a garage. (Nor . . .tehe-she-works-in-a 
garage.) 
— This is Mr Rogers. You met him last year. 
This is Mr Rogers, whom you met last year. (NOT . . .-1t*hom-yote-met-him-last 
year.) 
- Here's an article. It might interest you. 
Here's an article which might interest you. (Nor . . .-whieh-it-might-interest 
yet.) 
- I've found the car keys. You were looking for them. 
I've found the car keys that you were looking for. (NoT .. .-that.you-were 
looking-for-them:) 
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whose: a girl whose hair ... 


Whose is a possessive relative pronoun, used as a determiner before nouns. It 
replaces his/her/its. For more details, see 496. 
I saw a girl whose hair came down to her waist. (NOT .. .-ehese-her-hair 
eame-dotwr-. . .) 


which referring to a whole clause 


Which can refer not only to a noun, but also to the whole of a previous clause. 
Note that what cannot be used in this way. 
He got married again a year later, which surprised everybody. (NOT ... what 


:) 
She cycled from London to Glasgow, which is pretty good for a woman of 75. 
(Not She-cyeled-. . . ,-what-is-pretty-good-. . .) 


relative when, where and why 


When and where can introduce relative clauses after nouns referring to time 
and place. They are used in the same way as preposition + which. 
I'll never forget the day when I first met you. (2 ... the day on which ...) 
Do you know a shop where I can find sandals? (2 ... a shop at which .. .) 
Why is used in a similar way after reason. 
Do you know the reason why she doesn’t like me? (= ... the reason for 
which ...) 


relatives (2): 
identifying and non-identifying clauses 


two kinds of relative clause 


Some relative clauses identify or classify nouns: they tell us which person or 
thing, or which kind of person or thing, is meant. (In grammars, these are 
called ‘identifying’, ‘defining’ or ‘restrictive’ relative clauses.) 

What's the name of the tall man who just came in? 

People who take physical exercise live longer. 

Who owns the car which is parked outside? 

Have you got something that will get ink out of a carpet? 
Other relative clauses do not identify or classify; they simply tell us more about 
a person or thing that is already identified. (In grammars, these are called 
‘non-identifying’, 'non-defining' or ‘non-restrictive’ relative clauses.) 

This is Ms Rogers, who's joining the firm next week. 

In 1908 Ford developed his Model T car, which sold for $500. 
There are several grammatical differences between the two kinds of relative 
clause. There are also stylistic differences: non-identifying clauses are 
generally more formal, and are less frequent in informal speech. 


pronunciation and punctuation 


Identifying relative clauses usually follow immediately after the nouns that 
they modify, without a break: they are not separated by pauses or intonation 
movements in speech, or by commas in writing. (This is because the noun 
would be incomplete without the relative clause, and the sentence would  » 
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make no sense or have a different meaning.) Non-identifying clauses are 
normally separated by pauses and/or intonation breaks and commas. 
Compare: 
— The woman who does my hair has moved to another hairdresser's. 
Dorothy, who does my hair, has moved to another hairdresser's. 
~ She married a man that she met on a bus. 
She married a very nice young architect from Belfast, whom she met 
on a bus. 
Note how the identifying clauses cannot easily be left out. 
The woman has moved to another hairdresser's. (Which woman?) 
She married a man. (!) 
When a non-identifying clause does not come at the end of a sentence, two 
commas are necessary. 
Dorothy, who does my hair, has moved ... (Not Borothy-who-does-my-hair 
Tias-moved.-. . .) 


use of that 


That is common as a relative pronoun in identifying clauses. In non- 
identifying clauses, that is unusual. Compare: 
- Have you got a book which/that is really easy to read? 
I lent him The Old Man and me Sea; which. is herd ay to read. 
(NOT . 1 HANA ; z 
- Where's the girl who/that sells ihe tickets? 
This is Naomi, who sells the tickets. (Not FhisisNaomi-thatsellsthe-tiekets.) 


leaving out object pronouns 


In identifying relative clauses, we often leave out object pronouns, especially 
in an informal style. In non-identifying clauses this is not possible. Compare: 
— I feel sorry for the man she married. 

She met my brother, whom she later married. (Not She-met-my-brother.-she 

later-married.) 

— Did you like the wine we drank last night? 

I poured him a glass of wine, which he drank at once. (Not L-peured-him-a 

bie ) 


ea A ^ RA 


relatives (3): whose 


relative possessive 


Whose is a relative possessive word, used as a determiner before nouns in the 
same way as his, her, its or their. It can refer back to people or things. In a 
relative clause, whose + noun can be the subject, the object of a verb or the 
object of a preposition. 

I saw a girl whose beauty took my breath away. (subject) 

It was a meeting whose purpose I did not understand. (object) 

Michel Croz, with whose help Whymper climbed the Matterhorn, was one of 

- the first professional guides. (object of preposition) 
I went to see my friends the Forrests, whose children I used to look after when 
they were small. (object of preposition) 

Whose can be used in both identifying and non-identifying clauses. 
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things: of which; that... of 


Instead of whose, we can use of which or that ... of (less formal) to refer to 
things, and these are sometimes preferred. The most common word order is 
noun + of which or that... of, but of which ... + noun is also possible. 
Compare the following four ways of expressing the same idea. 

He's written a book whose name I've forgotten. 

He's written a book the name of. which I've forgotten. 

He's written a book that l've forgotten the name of. 

He's written a book of which I've forgotten the name. 
We do not normally use noun « of whom in a possessive sense to talk about 
people. 

a man whose name I've forgotten (NoT a-man-ofiehom-Tveforgotten-the 


name) 


only used as a determiner 


Relative whose is only used as a possessive determiner, before a noun. In other 
cases we use of which! whom or that... of. 
He's married to a singer of whom you may have heard. on... that you may 


have heard of. (NOT ...-a-singer-whose-you-may-have-heard:) 
formality 


Sentences with whose are generally felt to be rather heavy and formal; in an 
informal style other structures are often preferred. With (see 631) is a common 
way of expressing possessive ideas, and is usually more natural than whose in 
descriptions. 
I've got some friends with a house that looks over a river. 
(Less formal than ... whose house looks over a river.) 
You know that girl with a brother who drives lorries? 
(Less formal than ... whose brother drives lorries?) 
She's married to the man over there with the enormous ears. 
(More natural than ... the man over there whose ears are enormous.) 


For whose in questions, see 626. 


relatives (4): what 


meaning and use: the thing(s) which 


What does not refer to a noun that comes before it. It acts as noun + relative 
pronoun together, and means 'the thing(s) which'. Clauses beginning with 
what can act as subjects, objects, or complements after be. 

What she said made me angry. (subject of made) 

I hope you're going to give me what I need. (object of give) 

This is exactly what I wanted. (complement) 


For singular and plural verbs after what (e.g. What we need most is/are books), see 529. » 
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what not used 


What is only used to mean 'the thing(s) which'. It cannot be used as an 
ordinary relative pronoun after a noun or pronoun. 
We haven't got everything that you ordered. (Not .. .-everything-what-. . .) 
The only thing that keeps me awake is coffee. (Not The-enly-thingAvhat-. . .) 
We use which, not what, to refer to a whole clause that comes before 
(see 494.9). 
Sally married Joe, which made Paul very unhappy. (Nor . . -what-made-. . .) 


what as a determiner 


What can also be used as a determiner with a noun. 
What money he has comes from his family. (= The money that he has .. .) 
I'll give you what help I can. (= ... any help that I can.) 


relatives (5): advanced points 


double use of relative pronouns 


Note that relative pronouns have a double use: they act as subjects or objects 
inside relative clauses, and at the same time they connect relative clauses to 
nouns or pronouns in other clauses - rather like conjunctions. 


relative pronouns as general-purpose connectors 


In non-identifying clauses, the pronouns who and which sometimes act as 
general-purpose connecting words, rather like and * pronoun. 
She passed the letter to Moriarty, who passed it on to me. (2 ... and he 
passed it on .. .) 
I dropped the saucepan, which knocked over the eggs, which went all over 
the floor. (= ... and it knocked ... and they went .. .) 
I do a lot of walking, which keeps me fit. (=... and this keeps me fit.) 


who and whom 


Who can be used as an object in identifying clauses in an informal style. Whom 
is more formal. 
The woman who 1 marry will have a good sense of humour. 
(More formal: The woman whom I marry ...) 
In non-identifying clauses, who is less common as an object, though it is 
sometimes used in an informal style. 
In that year he met Rachel, whom he was later to marry. 
(or... Rachel, who he was later to marry. - informal) 


that for people 


That is often used in identifying relative clauses instead of who/whormn! which 
(see 494.4). That is most common as an object, or as a subject instead of 
which. That can be used as a subject instead of who, but this is quite informal. 
Compare: 

the people that I invited (normal) the books that I lent you (normal) 

the bus that crashed (normal) 

the people that live next door (informal; the people who... is preferred in a 

less informal style) 
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which as determiner; in which case 


Which can be used as a determiner in relative clauses, with a general noun 
which repeats the meaning of what came before. This structure is rather 
formal, and is mainly used after prepositions, especially in some fixed phrases 
like in which case and at which point. 

She may be late, in which case we ought to wait for her. 

He lost his temper, at which point I decided to go home. 

He was appointed Lord Chancellor, in which post he spent the rest of his life. 

He spoke in Greek, which language 1 could only follow with difficulty. 


when, where etc replaced by that or dropped 


After common nouns referring to time, when is often replaced by that or 
dropped in an informal style. 

Come and see us any time (that) you're in town. 

I'll never forget the day (that) we met. 

That was the year (that) I first went abroad. 
The same thing happens with where after somewhere, anywhere, everywhere, 
nowhere and place (but not after other words). 

Have you got somewhere (that) I can lie down for an hour? 

We need a place (that) we can stay for a few days. (Bur Nor We-need-a-house 

) 


we-can-stay for-a-few days. 
After way, in which can be replaced by that or dropped in an informal style. 
I didn't like the way (that) she spoke to me. 
Do you know a way (that) you can earn money without working? 
The same thing happens with why after reason. 
The reason (that) you're so bad-tempered is that you're hungry. 


For more about place, see 431. For way, see 615. For reason, see 492. 


position of prepositions 


Prepositions can come either before relative pronouns (more formal) or at the 
ends of relative clauses (more informal). Compare: 
~ He was respected by the people with whom he worked. (formal) 
He was respected by the people (that) he worked with. (informal) 
— This is the room in which I was born. (formal) 
This is the room (that) 1 was born in. (informal) 
Who and that are not used after prepositions. 


... the people with whom he worked. (NoT ...-the-peopleAwith-who/that- 
he-worked:) 


For more about prepositions at the ends of clauses, see 452. 


some of whom, none of which etc 


In non-identifying clauses, quantifying determiners (e.g. sore, any, none, all, 
both, several, enough, many and few) can be used with of whom, of which and 
of whose. The determiner most often comes before of which whom! whose, but 
can sometimes come after it in a very formal style. 
They picked up five boat-loads of refugees, some of whom had been at sea for 
several months. (on... of whom some ...) > 
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We've tested three hundred types of boot, none of which is completely 
waterproof. (or... of which none ...) 
They've got eight children, all of whom are studying music. (or ... of whom 
all are studying .. .) 
She had a teddy-bear, both of whose eyes were missing. 
This structure is also possible with other expressions of quantity, with 
superlatives, with first, second etc, and with last. 
a number of whom three of which half of which 
the majority of whom the youngest of whom 


whatever, whoever etc 


Whatever can be used rather like what, as noun + relative pronoun together. 
Take whatever you want. (2 ... anything that you want.) 
Other words that can be used like this are whoever, whichever, where, 
wherever, when, whenever and how. 
This is for whoever wants it. (= ... any person that wants it.) 
I often think about where I met you. (= ... the place where .. .) 
We've bought a cottage in the country for when we retire. (= ... the time 
when...) 
Whenever you want to come is fine with me. (= Any day that...) 
Look at how he treats me. (=... the way in which ...) 


For details of the use of whoever, whatever and other words ending in -ever, see 625. 
For more about how-clauses, see 252. 


reduced relative clauses: the girl dancing 


A participle is often used instead of a relative pronoun and full verb. 
Who's the girl dancing with your brother? 


(=... that is dancing with your brother?) 
Anyone touching that wire will get a shock. 
(=... who touches...) 
Half of the people invited to the party didn't turn up. 
(=... who were invited ...) 
I found him sitting at a table covered with papers. 
(= ... which was covered with papers.) 


Reduced structures are also used with the adjectives available and possible. 
Please send me all the tickets available. (= ... that are available.) 
Tuesday's the only date possible. 


separating a noun from its relative pronoun 


Relative pronouns usually follow their nouns directly. 
The idea which she put forward was interesting. (NOT Fhe-idea-was 
À ; bieh sl ; T 


I rang up Mrs Spencer, who did our accounts. (NoT Frang-Mrs-Speneertp,; 
wheo-did-our-aecounts.) 


However, a descriptive phrase can sometimes separate a noun from its relative 
pronoun. 
I rang up Mrs Spencer, the Manager's secretary, who did our accounts. 
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agreement of person 


Most relative clauses have third-person reference; I who ..., you who... and 
we who ... are unusual, though they sometimes occur in a very formal style. 
You who pass by, tell them of us and say 
For their tomorrow we gave our today. 
(Allied war memorial at Kohima) 
A different kind of first- and second-person reference is common in the 
relative clauses of cleft sentences (see 131). However, the verb is usually 
third-person, especially in an informal style. 
It's me that's responsible for the organisation. 
(More formal: It is I who am responsible ...) 
You're the one that knows where to go. (NoT .. .-the-one-that-kriow-. . .) 


relative + infinitive: a garden in which to play 


When a noun or pronoun is the object of a following infinitive, a relative 
pronoun is not normally used. 
I can't think of anybody to invite. (NoT ...-anybody-whom-to-invite:) 
However, relative pronouns are possible with preposition structures. 
We moved to the country so that the children would have a garden in which 
to play. 
He was miserable unless he had neighbours with whom to quarrel. 
This structure is rather formal, and it is more common to use infinitive + 
preposition without a relative pronoun. 
... SO that the children would have a garden to play in. (noT . . -twhiek-to 
play-in:) 
... unless he had neighbours to quarrel with. (NoT ...-140hom-to-quarrel 
with-) 
relative clauses after indefinite noun phrases 


The distinction between identifying and non-identifying clauses (see 495) is 
most clear when they modify definite noun phrases like the car, this house, my 
father, Mrs Lewis. After indefinite noun phrases like a car, some nurses or 
friends, the distinction is less clear, and both kinds of clause are often possible 
with slight differences of emphasis. 
He's got a new car that goes like a bomb. 
(or He's got a new car, which goes like a bomb.) 
We became friendly with some nurses that John had met in Paris. 
(or We became friendly with some nurses, whom John had met in Paris.) 
In general, identifying clauses are used when the information they give is felt 
to be centrally important to the overall message. When this is not so, non- 
identifying clauses are preferred. 


somebody I know you'll like 


It is often possible to combine relative clauses with indirect statements and 
similar structures, e.g. I know/said/feel/hopelwish (that) . .., especially in an 
informal style. Expressions like 7 know, I said etc come after the position of the 
relative pronoun. 

We're going to meet somebody (who/that) I know (that) you'll like. 

It's a house (which/that) we feel (that) we might want to buy. 

That's the man (who/that) I wish (that) I'd married. » 
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Note that the conjunction (the second that) is usually dropped in this 
structure; it must be dropped if the relative pronoun is a subject. 
This is the woman (who/that) Ann said could show us the church. 
ds-s-the-woman-twholthat)-Ann-said-cthat-eould-showuw-wus-. . .) 
In this structure, people sometimes use whom as a subject pronoun. This is 
not generally considered correct. 
This is a letter from my father, whom we hope will be out of hospital soon. 
(More correct: ... who we hope will be out ...) 
Relative clauses can also be combined with if-clauses in sentences like the 
following. 
I am enclosing an application form, which I should be grateful if you would 
sign and return. 


a car that | didn't know how fast it could go, etc 


We do not usually combine a relative clause with an indirect question 
structure. However, this sometimes happens in informal speech. 

I've just been to see an old friend that I'm not sure when I'm going to see 

again. 

There's a pile of washing-up that I just don't know how I'm going to do. 
There is no grammatically correct way of doing this when the relative pronoun 
is the subject of the relative clause. However, sentences like the following (with 
added pronouns) are also sometimes heard in informal speech. Some real 
examples: 

I was driving a car that I didn't know how fast it could go. 

It's ridiculous to sing songs that you don't know what they mean. 

There's a control at the back that I don't understand how it works. 

There's still one kid that I must find out whether she's coming to the 

party or not. 


omission of subject 


In a very informal style, a subject relative pronoun is sometimes dropped after 
there is. 
There's a man at the door wants to talk to you. 


double object 


Occasionally a relative pronoun acts as the object of two verbs. This happens 
especially when a relative clause is followed by before . . .ing, after .. .ing or 
without . . ing. 
We have water that it's best not to drink before boiling. (or ... boiling it.) 
I'm sending you a letter that I want you to destroy after reading. (on... after 
reading it.) 
He was somebody that you could like without admiring. (or ... admiring 
him.) 
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older English: who and that which 


In older English, who could be used in a similar way to what, as noun + 
relative pronoun together, meaning ‘the person who’, ‘whoever’ or ‘anybody 
who’. In modern English, this is very unusual. 

Who steals my purse steals trash. (Shakespeare, Othello) 

(Modern English: Whoever/Anybody who . . .) 

That which used to be used in the same way as what. This, too, is very unusual 
in modern English. 

We have that which we need. (Modern English: We have what we need.) 


remind 


meaning: remind and remember 
These two verbs are not the same. Reminding somebody means 'making 
somebody remember'. Compare: 
— Remind me to pay the milkman. (Nor Remember-me-to-pay-. . .) 
I'm afraid I won't remember to pay the milkman. 
— This sort of weather reminds me of my home. (Not This-sort-of-weather 
remembers-me-. . .) 
This sort of weather makes me remember my home. 
But note the special use of remember in Remember me to your parents and 
similar sentences. 


structures 


After remind, we can use an infinitive structure (for actions) or a that-clause 
(for facts). 


Please remind me to go to the post office. (NoT Pleaseremind-me-of going. . .) 
I reminded him that we hadn't got any petrol left. 


remind ... of ... 
We use remind . . . of to say that something/somebody makes us remember the 
past, or things that have been forgotten. 

The smell of hay always reminds me of our old house in the country. 

(NOT .. .-reminds-me-our-old-house-. . .) 

Remind me of your phone number. 
We can also use remind ... of to talk about similarities. 

She reminds me of her mother. (= She is like her mother.) 


repetition 


avoidance of repetition 

In English, unnecessary repetition is usually considered to be a bad thing. 
Careful writers generally try not to use the same words and structures in 
successive clauses and sentences without a good reason; when expressions are 
repeated, it is often for deliberate emphasis or other stylistic purposes. Casual 
repetition is more common in informal language, but even in conversation 
people often sound monotonous or clumsy if they do not vary their sentence 
structure and vocabulary. Some kinds of repetition are actually ungrammatical 
in both writing and speech. > 
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unnatural/ungrammatical repetition 


When we refer again to a person or thing that has already been mentioned, we 
normally use a pronoun instead of repeating the original noun phrase. When 
the reference is very close to the original mention, repetition (unless there is a 
special reason for it) is usually not only unnatural, but ungrammatical. 
What's Rachel doing here? ~ She wants to talk to you. (NOT .. .-Raehel-wants 
te-talk-to-you-) 
We got that cat because the children wanted it. (not We-got-that-eat-because 
the-ehildren-wanted-that-cat.) 
Dad's just cut himself shaving. (NOT Dad sjust-eut-Dad-shaving.) 
This kind of thing happens with other words besides nouns. 
I don't smoke. ~I do. (NOT ...-I-smoke:) 
Do you know if the bank's open? ~I think so. (NoT IHhink-the-bank's-open.) 
She's staying at the Royal Hotel, so we said we'd meet her there. (NOT ...-s6 


However, repetition is necessary and normal when alternatives are discussed. 
Would you rather have potatoes or rice? ~ Rice, please. 
Shall we dance or go for a walk? ~ Ler's go for a walk. 


For more details, see 177-182 (ellipsis) and 539 (so). 


duplicated subjects and objects 


We do not very often repeat a subject or object with the same verb. 
That wall needs painting. 
(More normal than That wall, it needs painting.) 
I saw my uncle yesterday. 
(More normal than My uncle, I saw him yesterday.) 
However, this kind of repetition can happen in informal speech, when people 
announce a topic and then make a sentence about it (see 513). 

That friend of your mother's — he's on the phone. 

Those bicycle wheels — I think we ought to put them in the garden shed. 
And sometimes a pronoun subject is repeated by a noun phrase 'tag' after the 
sentence (see 514). 

She's a clever girl, your Anne. 


related verbs and nouns 


We usually avoid putting related verbs and nouns together. 
— We made wonderful plans. or We planned wonderful things. 
(Bur Nor We-planned-wonderful plans.) 
- She wrote an interesting paper. on She did an interesting piece of writing. 
(BUT NOT She-wrote-an-interesting-piece-of writing.) 
There are some fixed expressions which are exceptions (e.g. to sing a song, to 
live a good life, to die a violent death). 
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5 Wonderful, isn't it? etc 


There is a common kind of exchange in which one speaker gives his/her 
opinion of something, and the other speaker agrees by saying the same thing 
in other words which are at least as emphatic. Repetition is carefully avoided. 

Glorious day. ~ Wonderful, isn't it? (Not ... Glorious; ism tit?) 

Terrible weather. ~ Dreadful. 

United didn't play very well, then. ~ Bloody rubbish. 


6 clumsy style 
In writing, repetition is often considered clumsy even when it is not 
ungrammatical. Most of the repetitions in the following text would be avoided 
by a careful writer, by varying the structure and by careful use of synonyms 
(e.g. tried/attempted, summarise | describe briefly, forecast/ predict). 
In this report, I have tried to forecast likely developments over the next three 
years. In the first section, I have tried to summarise the results of the last two 
years, and I have tried to summarise the present situation. In the second 
section, I have tried to forecast the likely consequences of the present 
situation, and the consequences of the present financial policy. 


7 deliberate repetition 


Speakers and writers can of course repeat vocabulary and structures 
deliberately. This may be done for emphasis. 
I'm very, very sorry. — I want every room cleaned ~ every single room. 
Repeating somebody else's words may show surprise or disbelief. 
I'm getting married. ~ You're getting married? Who to? 
Structural repetition can show how ideas are similar or related (by using the 
same structure for the same kind of item). 
First of all, I want to congratulate you all on the splendid results. Secondly, I 
want to give you some interesting news. And finally, I want to thank you 
all ... 


8 literary examples 


Here are two contrasting examples of repetition used deliberately for literary 
purposes. In the first, by John Steinbeck, structures and key vocabulary 
(especially nouns and verbs) are repeated and rhythmically balanced in order 
to create an impressive (or mock-impressive) effect — to make the story and 
characters sound striking and important. 


This is the story of Danny and of Danny's friends and of Danny's house. It is a 
story of how these three became one thing, so that in Tortilla Flat if you speak 
of Danny's house you do not mean a structure of wood flaked with old white- 
wash, overgrown with an ancient untrimmed rose of Castile. No, when you 
speak of Danny's house you are understood to mean a unit of which the parts 
are men, from which came sweetness and joy, philanthropy, and, in the end, a 
mystic sorrow. For Danny's house was not un.ike the Round Table, and 
Danny's friends were not unlike the knights of it. And this is the story of how 
the group came into being, of how it flourished and grew to be an organisation 
beautiful and wise. This story deals with the adventuring of Danny's friends, 
with the good they did, with their thoughts and their endeavors. In the end, 
this story tells how the talisman was lost and how the group disintegrated. 
(John Steinbeck, Tortilla Flat) » 
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In contrast, the following text, by Ernest Hemingway, uses a kind of style 
which 'good' writers would normally avoid, repeating pronouns and simple 
structures in an apparently monotonous way. Hemingway's purpose is to 
show the simplicity of his hero, an uneducated old fisherman, by using a style 
that is supposed to reflect the way he thinks and speaks. 


He did not remember when he had first started to talk aloud when he was by 
himself He had sung when he was by himself in the old days and he had 
sung at night sometimes when he was alone steering on his watch in the 
smacks or in the turtle boats. He had probably started to talk aloud, when 
alone, when the boy had left. But he did not remember. 

(Ernest Hemingway, The Old Man and the Sea) 


[the] rest 


The rest means 'what is left'. It is singular in form, and the is always used. 
We only use three rooms. The rest of the house is empty. 
To talk about what is left after something has been used up, eaten, destroyed 
etc, we often use other words. 
There were remains of the meal all over the floor. (Nor Fhere-were-rests-. . .) 
Supper tonight is leftovers from lunch. (NOT .. .-rests-.. .) 
If you divide 100 by 12, the remainder is 4. 
When the rest refers to a plural noun, it has a plural verb. 
There are four chocolates for Penny, four for Joe and the rest are mine. 
(NOT . . .-the-rest-is- mine.) 


road and street 


the difference 


A street is a road with houses on either side. We use street for roads in towns or 
villages, but not for country roads. 

Cars can park on both sides of the street here. 

Our village has only got one street. 
Road is used for both town and country. 

Cars can park on both sides of our road. 

The road out of our village goes up a steep hill. (Nor The-street-out-of- our 

village-. . .) 


street names: stress 


In street names we normally stress the word Road, but the word before Street. 
Marylebone 'Road 'Oxford Street 


the same 


the same (as) 
We normally use the before same. 


Give me the same again, please. (NoT Give-me-same-again, please.) 
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In a comparison, we use the same (...) as. 

You've got the same idea as me. (NOT .. .-my-same-idea-) 

Her hair's the same colour as her mother's. (NOT . . .-the-same-eolour-ike-. . .) 
Note the expression the very same (- exactly the same). 

Our birthdays are on the very same day. 


other structures 


Before a clause, the same ... that or the same ... who can be used. 
That's the same man that/who asked me for money yesterday. 
As is also possible before a clause, especially with a noun that is the object of 
the following verb. 
He's wearing the same shirt that/as he had on yesterday. 
Asl whol that can be left out when they refer to the object of the following verb. 
He's wearing the same shirt he had on yesterday. 
Note also the expression do the same. 
Why do you always try to do the same as your brother? 
Joe and Carol went on a camping holiday, and we're going to do the same. 


say and tell 


meaning and use 


Both say and tell are used with direct and indirect speech. (Say is more 
common than tell with direct speech.) 
‘Turn right,’ I said. (or ‘Turn right,’ I told him.) 
She said that it was my last chance. (oR She told me that it was my last 
chance.) 
Tell is only used to mean 'instruct' or 'inform'. So we do not use tell with 
greetings, exclamations or questions, for example. 
He said, ‘Good morning.’ (Bur nor He-teld-them,—Geed-merning. } 
Mary said, ‘What a nice idea.’ (pur NOT ivfary-told-us;-What-a-nice-idea. ) 
"What's your problem?’ I said. (BUT NOT "What's-your-preblem?-Htold-her.) 


say: objects 


Say is most often used without a personal object. 
She said that she would be late. (Not She-said-me-. . .) 
If we want to put a personal object after say, we use to. 
And I say to all the people of this great country ... 


tell: objects 


After tell, we usually say who is told. 
She told me that she would be late. (Not She-teid-that-. . .) 
Tell is used without a personal object in a few expressions. Common examples: 
tell the truth, tell a lie, tell a story! joke. 
I don't think she's telling the truth. (Not . 
Note also the use of tell to mean ‘distinguish’, ‘understand’, as in tell the 
difference, tell the time. 
He's seven years old and he still can't tell the time. 
Tell is not used before objects like a word, a name, a sentence, a phrase. 
Alice said a naughty word this morning. (Nov Aliee-toid-. . .) » 
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We do not usually use it after tell to refer to a fact. 
What time's the meeting? — I'll tell you tomorrow. (Nor Fittet-yet-it 
tomorrow.) 


infinitives 
Tell can be used before object + infinitive, in the sense of ‘order’ or 
'instruct'. Say cannot be used like this. 


I told the children to go away. (Nor L-said-the-children-to-go-away.) 


indirect questions 


Neither tell nor say can introduce indirect questions (see 276). 
Bill asked whether I wanted to see a film. (Nor Bil-said-whether--wanted-to 
see-a film. on Billtold-me-whether-. . .) 
But say and tell can introduce the answers to questions. 
Has she said who's coming? 
He only told one person where the money was. 


For so after say and tell, see 540. 


see 


progressive forms not used 


When see means ‘perceive with one's eyes’, progressive (‘continuous’) forms 
are not normally used. 

Do you see the woman in blue over there? (NoT Are-yeu-seeing-. . .?) 
To talk about seeing something at the moment of speaking, can see is often 
used, especially in British English (see 125). 

I can see an aeroplane. (AmE also I see an airplane.) 

(NOT Ll-amcseeing-an-aeroplane.) 

But we can say that somebody is seeing things if we mean that he/she is 
imagining things that are not there. 

Look! A camel! ~ You're seeing things. 
When see means 'understand' or 'have heard' (see 243), progressive forms are 
not normally used. 

We've got a problem. ~ I see. 

I see they're talking about putting up taxes again. 


changes 


Progressive forms can be used for changes in people's ability to see. 
I'm seeing much better since I got those new glasses. 
I'm seeing a lot of things in this book that I missed when I read it before. 


'meet', 'arrange' etc 
When see means 'meet', 'interview', 'talk to', 'go out with' or 'arrange', 
'supervise', progressive forms are possible. 

I'm seeing the dentist tomorrow. 

Are you still seeing that Henderson woman? 

John's down at the docks. He's seeing that our stuff gets loaded properly. 
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other meanings: 'consider' etc 
See can mean ‘consider’, ‘think’, ‘find out’, ‘discuss’ or ‘decide’. 
Can I have a holiday next Monday? ~ I'll see. 
What time shall we go to the gym? ~ Let me see. How about 5 o'clock? 
Can you look out of the window and see if it's still snowing? 
A preposition is necessary before an object in these cases. 
We'll see about that tomorrow. (Nor We-ttsee-that-tomerrow.) 
You'd better see about that with Jim. (Nov Yeuw'd-better-see-that-with-Tim.) 
See if... can often means ‘try to’. 
See if you can get him to stop talking. 


For see + object + infinitive /-ing form, see 242. 
For the difference between see, look and watch, see 506. 


see, look (at) and watch 


see 
See is the ordinary verb to say that something ‘comes to our eyes’, whether or 
not we are paying attention. 

Suddenly I saw something strange. (Not Suddenty-Heoked-at-something 


strange.) 
Did you see the article about the strike in today’s paper? 


look (at) 


We use look to talk about concentrating, paying attention, trying to see what is 
there. You can see something without wanting to, but you can only look at 
something deliberately. Compare: 

I looked at the photo, but I didn't see anybody I knew. 

Do you see that man? ~ Yes. ~ Look again. ~ Good heavens! It's Moriarty! 

He looked at her with his eyes full of love. 
When look has an object it is followed by at. When there is no object there is 
no preposition. Compare: 

Look at me! (Not E£ook-me!) Look! (Not £eok-at!) 
Note that at is often dropped before a wh-clause. 

Look (at) what you've done! 

Look who's here! Look where you're going. 


watch 
Watch is like look at, but suggests that something is happening or going to 
happen. We watch things that change, move or develop. 

Watch that man — I want to know everything he does. 

I usually watch a football match on Saturday afternoon. 


complete experiences: see 
Watch is typically used to talk about experiences that are going on, in progress. 
We often prefer see to talk about the whole of a performance, play, cinema 
film, match etc. Compare: 
He got into a fight yesterday afternoon while he was watching a football 
match. (Not . . .3thile-he-was-seeing-a-football-mateh:) 
Have you ever seen Chaplin's ‘The Great Dictator’? (Nor Have-you-ever 


watehed-Chaplin's—Fhe-Great-Dictator?) » 
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watch TV 


Watch is normally used with TV; watch and see are both used to talk about TV 
programmes and films. 

You spend too much time watching TV. 

We watched/saw a great film on TV last night. 


see if/whether 


See can be followed by if/ whether, in the sense of ‘find out’. Look and watch 
are not normally used in this way. 
See if that suit still fits you. (Nor Eook-ifthat-suit-. . . 
I'm looking to see whether there's any food left. (NOT ERER E T 
there's-. . .) 
Ring up and see whether she's in. 


For infinitives and -ing forms after these verbs, see 242. 

For other meanings of see (and progressive uses), see 243, 471. 

For other meanings of look, see 157.19. For if and whether, see 621. 
There are similar differences between hear and listen (to). See 241. 


seem 


link verb: used with adjectives 


Seem is a link verb (see 328); it is followed by adjectives, not umm 
You seem angry about something. (Nov Yeu-seem-angrily-. . . 


seem and seem to be 


Seem is often followed by to be. We prefer seem to be when we are talking about 
objective facts - things that seem definitely to be true. Seem is used without to 
be when we are talking about subjective impressions. (The difference is not 
always clear-cut, and both are often possible.) Compare: 
— The bus seems to be full. 
She seems excited. 
- The doctors have done the tests, and he definitely seems to be mentally ill. 
It seems crazy, but I think I'm in love with the postman. (Not It-seems-to-be 
erazy-...) 
- According to the experts, the north side of the castle seems to be about 100 
years older than the rest. 
He seems older than he is. (nov He-seems-to-be-older-than-he-is — this would 
suggest that he might actually be older than he is.) 
- She doesn't seem to be ready yet. 
She seems (to be) very sleepy today. 
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with nouns 


Seem to be is normal before noun phrases. 
I looked through the binoculars: it seemed to be some sort of large rat. 
(NOT ...-it-Sseemed-some-sort-oflarge-rat:) 

I spoke to a man who seemed to be the boss. (NoT .. .-who-seemed-the-boss:) 
However, to be can be dropped before noun phrases which express more 
subjective feelings. 

She seems (to be) a nice girl. 

The cup seemed almost doll's size in his hands. 


It seems a pity, but I can't see you this weekend. (NoT It-seems-to-be-a-pity-. . .) 
other infinitives 


Seem can be followed by the infinitives of other verbs besides be. 
Ann seems to need a lot of attention. 
Perfect infinitives (see 280) are possible. 
The tax people seem to have made a mistake. 
To express a negative idea, we most often use a negative form of seem; but in a 
more formal style not can go with the following infinitive. Compare: 
He doesn't seem to be at home. 
He seems not to be at home. (formal) 
Note the structure can't seem to... 
I can't seem to get anything right. 
(More formal: I seem not to be able to get anything right.) 


seem like 
We can use like, but not as, after seern. 

North Wales seems (like) a good place for a holiday. (NOT . . .-seems-as-a-. . .) 
it seems 


It can be a preparatory subject (see 446) for that- and as if-clauses after seem. 
It seems that Bill and Alice have had a row. 
It seemed as if the night was never going to end. 


there seems 
There (see 586) can be a preparatory subject for seem to be. 
There seems to be some mistake. 


For like and as, see 326. Appear is used in similar ways (see 58). 


sensible and sensitive 


A sensible person has ‘common sense’, and does not make stupid decisions. 
I want to buy that dress. ~ Be sensible, dear. It's much too expensive. 

A sensitive person feels things easily or deeply, and may be easily hurt. 
Don't shout at her — she's very sensitive. (NOT . . .-very-sensible:) 


Have you got a sun cream for sensitive skin? (Nor . . -fer-sensible-skin?) 
Sensible is a 'false friend' - similar words in some languages mean 'sensitive'. 
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sentence structure (1): basic word order 


subject - verb - object/complement 
In an affirmative sentence, the subject normally comes before the verb; objects 
or complements come after the verb. 

Ann smiled. My father likes dogs. Eric is a doctor. 
In a few affirmative structures the verb can come before the subject (e.g. So 
can I, In came Mrs Parker). See 302—303. For sentences that begin with the 
object (e.g. Those people I can't stand), see 513. 


preparatory it and there 
When the subject or object is an infinitive phrase or clause, we often put it at 
the end of a sentence, and use it as a preparatory subject or object (see 446- 
447). 
It's difficult to understand what he wants. 
She made it clear that she disagreed. 
There can be a preparatory subject for an indefinite expression (see 587). 
There is a big spider in the bath. 


direct and indirect objects 
Indirect objects can come before direct objects (without a preposition) or after 
direct objects (with a preposition). 

She sent the nurse some flowers. She sent some flowers to the nurse. 


For details, see 610. 


questions: auxiliary before subject 


Questions normally have the order auxiliary verb — subject - main verb. 
Have you seen Andrew? Where was she going? Did Mary phone? 
Indirect questions (see 276) have the subject before the verb. 
Do you know where she was going? 


negatives: auxiliary + not 
Negative structures have not after an auxiliary verb. 


The train did not stop. (NoT The-train-stepped-not.) 


For word order in negative questions (e.g. Why didn't she come? / Why did she 
not come?), see 368. 


adjectives before nouns 
When adjectives are together with nouns, they usually come before them. 
an interesting book difficult questions 


For the order of adjectives, see 15. For exceptions and special cases, see 13. 


adverbs: possible positions 
Different adverbs can go in different places in a sentence: at the beginning, 
with the verb, or at the end. For details, see 21-25. 
Suddenly I had a terrible thought. 
The children had probably gone home. I was playing badly. 
An adverb cannot normally come between a verb and its object. 


I like mushrooms very much. (Not Hike-very-much-mushroems.) 
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subordinate clauses (after ... , if ..., because ..., etc) 


Adverbial subordinate clauses (beginning for example, after, before, when, 
while, if, because) can usually come either before or after the rest of the 
sentence (see 510.3). 
After I left school I spent a year in China. (on I spent a year in China after 
I left school) 


prepositions: in what... / what... in 


In an informal style, a preposition can be separated from its object in certain 
structures. For details, see 452. Compare: 

In what hotel did the President stay? (formal) 

What hotel did the President stay in? (informal) 


For ways of arranging the information in a sentence, see 512. 

For special structures in spoken English, see 514. 

For word order in exclamations (e.g. How kind you are! ), see 195. 

For word order with phrasal verbs (e.g. She put out the cat / She put the cat out), see 599.4. 
For structures like The older J get . .., see 139.5. 

For structures like cold as/though she was, see 71. 

For structures like so/how strange an experience, see 14. 

For quite a... and rather a ..., see 489, 490. 

For word order with enough, see 187. 


sentence structure (2): conjunctions 


What are conjunctions? 
Conjunctions are words that join clauses into sentences. 


CLAUSE CONJUNCTION CLAUSE 


po—— 9 pH qu 


I went to bed early because I was extremely tired. 


L mAN 


SENTENCE 


Conjunctions not only join clauses together; they also show how the meanings 
of the two clauses are related. 

We brought the food and they supplied the drink. (addition) 

She was poor but she was honest. (contrast) 

We can go swimming, or we could stay here. (alternative) 

People disliked her because she was so rude. (cause) 

Pil phone you when I arrive. (time) 


two kinds 
And, but and or are often called 'co-ordinating conjunctions'. They join pairs 
of clauses that are grammatically independent of each other. > 
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Other conjunctions, like because, when, that or which, are called 
'subordinating conjunctions'. A subordinating conjunction together with its 
following clause acts like a part of the other clause. 


ADVERB 
I'll phone you | tomorrow. 


ADVERB 
I'll phone you | when I arrive. 
(When I arrive is similar to tomorrow — it acts like an adverb in the 
clause I'll phone you...) 


OBJECT 
He told me | a lie. 


OBJECT 
He told me | that he loved me. 
(that he loved me is similar to a lie — it is the object in the clause 
He told me...) 


ADJECTIVE 
Itsan | unanswerable | question. 


ADJECTIVE 
Its a question | which nobody can answer. 
(which nobody can answer is similar to unanswerable - it acts like an 
adjective in the clause It's a question . . . ) 


Some conjunctions are made up of two or more words. 

I stayed an extra night so that I could see Ann. 

Let me know the moment that you arrive. 
In grammars, clauses that follow subordinating conjunctions are called 
‘subordinate clauses’ or ‘dependent clauses’. 


position of subordinate clauses 


Adverb clauses can usually go either first or last in a sentence (depending on 
what is to be emphasised - the most important information usually comes last). 
- While I was having a shower, I slipped on the floor. (emphasises what 
happened) 
I slipped on the floor while I was having a shower. (emphasises when it 
happened) 
— If you need help, just let me know. 
Just let me know if you need help. 
- Although the bicycle was expensive, she decided to buy it. 
She decided to buy the bicycle although it was expensive. 
— Because she was too angry to speak, Ann said nothing. 
Ann said nothing, because she was too angry to speak. 


punctuation 


Commas are often used to separate longer or more complicated clauses. 
Shorter pairs of clauses are often connected without commas. Compare: 
I came home and the others went dancing. 
I decided to come home earlier than I had planned, and the others spent the 
evening at the local club. 
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When a subordinate clause begins a sentence, it is more often separated by a 
comma, even if it is short. Compare: 

If you are passing, come in and see us. 

Come in and see us if you are passing. 


For punctuation in relative clauses, see 495. 


leaving words out 


Words for repeated ideas can often be left out in the second of two co-ordinate 
clauses (see 178 for details), but not normally in a subordinate clause. 
Compare: 

She was depressed, and didn't know what to do.(= and she didn't know what 

to do.) 

She was depressed, because she didn't know what to do. (not She-was 

; dn" ats) 
However, after if, when, while, until, once, unless and (although, a pronoun 
subject and the verb be can often be dropped, especially in common fixed 
expressions like if necessary. 

I'll pay for you if necessary. (= ... if it is necessary.) 

If in doubt, wait and see. (= If you are in doubt .. .) 

When in Rome, do as the Romans do. Cook slowly until ready. 

Once in bed, I read for twenty minutes and then turned out the light. 
Many conjunctions that express time relations (after, before, since, when, 
while, whenever, once and until) can often be followed by -ing forms or past 
participles instead of subjects and full verbs (see 411.6). 

I always feel better after talking to you. 

Some things are never forgotten, once learnt. 


conjunctions in separate sentences 


Normally a conjunction connects two clauses into one sentence. However, 
sometimes a conjunction and its clause can stand alone. This happens, for 
example, in answers. 

When are you going to get up? ~ When I'm ready. 

Why did you do that? ~ Because I felt like it. 

I'm going out, Mum. —- As soon as you've brushed your hair. 
Writers and speakers can also separate clauses for emphasis. 

This government has got to go. Before it does any more damage. 
Afterthoughts may also begin with conjunctions. 

OK, I did it. — But I didn't mean to. 


For tenses in subordinate clauses, see 580. 

For structures in which that is dropped, see 584. 

See also 494—498 (relative pronouns and clauses), 274-278 (indirect speech), and the individual 
entries on the various conjunctions. 
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sentence structure (3): 
problems with conjunctions 


In most languages of European origin, clauses are joined together by 
conjunctions in similar ways. However, students who speak other languages 
may have some problems in using English conjunctions correctly. 


one conjunction for two clauses 


One conjunction is enough to join two clauses - we do not normally use two. 
- Although she was tired, she went to work. 
She was tired but she went to work. 
(NoT Zithough-she-was-tired-but-she-went-to-work.) 
- Because I liked him, I tried to help him. 
I liked him, so I tried to help him. 
(NoT Beeause-Hiked-him,se-Hried-te-help-him.) 
— As you know, I work very hard. 
You know that I work very hard. 
(NOT z55-yoteJenotw,-that-T-work-very-hard.) 
However, we can use and or or together with a repeated conjunction. 
We came back because we ran out of money, and because Ann got ill. 
She didn't write when I was ill, or when I got married. 


Relative pronouns are also conjunctions 


Relative pronouns (who, which and that — see 494) join clauses like 
conjunctions. 
There's the girl who works with my sister. 
A relative pronoun is like the subject or object of the verb that comes after it. 
So we do not need another subject or object. 
I've got a friend who works in a pub. (NoT .. .-tvhie-hte-works-in-a-pttb-) 
The man (that) she married was an old friend of mine. (Not he-man-that 
she-married-him-. . .) 
She always thanks me for the money that I give her. (NoT . . .-the-money-that-1 


give-her it.) 
that, where and when 


That is often used instead of which or who(m) (see 494-495). 

There's the girl that works with my sister. 
But we do not usually use that instead of when or where. 

August 31st is a national holiday, us everybody dances in the streets. 

(NOT ...-that-everybody-dances-. .. 

The house where I live is very small. - The-house-that--live-is-very-small.) 
But that ... in can mean the same as where. 

The house that 1 live in is very small. 
That can be used instead of where and when in a few special cases (e.g. after 
place, day); for details, see 498.6. 

I'll always remember the day (that) I met you. 


For conjunctions after prepositions, see 453. 
For now as a conjunction, see 387. For once, see 394. For the moment and immediately, see 267. 
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sentence structure (4): information structure 


different ways of organising information 


When we talk about a situation, we can usually organise the information in 
various ways — for example, by choosing different elements of the situation as 
the subject of a clause or sentence. 

The storm blew Margaret's roof off. 

Margaret's roof was blown off in the storm. 

Margaret had her roof blown off in the storm. 
The way we choose to organise information in a clause or sentence can 
depend on what has been said before, on what the listener already knows, or 
on what we want to emphasise. This is a complicated area of English grammar. 
Some guidelines are given below. 


normal order: important new information last 


Most often, a clause or sentence moves from ‘known’ to ‘new’: from low to 
high information value. So we often choose as the subject a person or thing 
that is already being talked about or that has already been mentioned, or 
something that the speaker and hearer are both familiar with, or even some 
new information that is not the main point of the message. The important new 
information generally comes at the end of a clause or sentence. 
How's Joe these days? ~ Oh, fine. He's just got married to a very nice girl. 
(More natural than ... A very nice girl's just got married to him.) 
My father was bitten by a dog last week. 
(More natural than A dog bit my father last week.) 
Our dog bit the postman this morning. 
(More natural than The postman was bitten by our dog this morning.) 
I can't find my clothes. ~ Well, your trousers are under my coat. 
(More natural than ... My coat's on your trousers.) 
To avoid beginning a clause with a completely new element, we can use the 
there is structure. For details, see 587. 
There's a cat on the roof. (More natural than A cat's on the roof.) 


For ‘known’ and ‘new’ information with as, since and because, see 72. 


getting the right subject: actives, passives, etc 


In many situations, there is an 'agent' (the person or thing who does 
something) and a 'patient' (the person or thing that something is done to). If 
we want to make the agent the subject, we can usually do this by choosing an 
active verb form (see 10). 

The storm blew Margaret's roof. off. 

Somebody’s dropped ketchup all over the floor. 
If we want to make the patient the subject, we can usually do this by choosing 
a passive verb form (see 412). 

Margaret's roof was blown off. in the storm. 

Ketchup has been dropped all over the floor. 
If we want to make something else the subject, we can often do this by using a 
structure with have + object + past participle (see 238.3). 

Margaret had her roof blown off in the storm. 

The floor has had ketchup dropped all over it. > 
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Structures with have are often used to 'personalise' a situation by making a 
person the subject. 
I've got the house full of children. (Instead of The house is full of children. 
OR There are children all over the house.) 
We can often get the subject we want by choosing the right verb. Compare: 
— The biscuit factory employs 7,000 people. 
7,000 people work for the biscuit factory. 
— He led the children through the silent streets. 
The children followed him through the silent streets. 
Some verbs can have both agent and patient subjects. For details, see 609. 
She opened the door The door opened. 


end-weight: it worried me that she hadn't been in touch 


Longer and heavier structures usually come last in a clause or sentence. (These 
usually have the highest 'information-value' in any case.) 

Children are sometimes discouraged by the length of time it takes to learn a 
musical instrument. (More natural than The length of time it takes to 
learn a musical instrument sometimes discourages children.) 

Because of this, we often use a structure with ‘preparatory i? in order to move 
a clause or infinitive subject or object to the end of a sentence. For details, see 
446-447. 

It worried me that she hadn't been in touch for so long. 

(More natural than That she hadn't been in touch for so long worried me.) 

It's important to tell us everything you know. 

(More natural than To tell us everything you know is important.) 
He made it clear that he was not in the least interested. (More natural than 
He made that he was not in the least interested clear.) 
Adverbs do not normally separate the verb from the object in an English clause 
(see 21.1). However, a very long and heavy object may come after a shorter 
adverb. Compare: 
She plays the violin very well (Not She-plays-very-well-the-violin.) 
She plays very well almost any instrument that you can think of and several 
that you can't. 
End-weight can also affect the word order of indirect questions. Compare: 

I'm not sure what the point is. 

I'm not sure what is the point of spending hours and hours discussing this. 


emphatic structures: What I need is ...; Nice man, Joe 


There are various ways of giving extra emphasis to one part of a sentence. One 
way is to use a 'cleft sentence' with it or what: this emphasises one idea by 
putting everything else into a subordinate clause. For details, see 130—131. 

It was my mother who finally called the police. 

What I need is a hot bath and a drink. 
If we move to the beginning of a sentence something that does not normally 
go there, this gives it extra emphasis. This kind of structure (‘fronting’) is 
common in speech, where intonation can make the information structure 
clear. For details, see 513. 

The other plans we'll look at next week. Nice man, Joe. 


For more information about emphasis, see 184. 
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sentence structure (5): fronting 


People like that I just can't stand 


Affirmative sentences most often begin with the grammatical subject. 
I just can't stand people like that. 
If we begin a sentence with something else (‘fronting’), this is often to make it 
the topic — the thing we are talking about — even though it is not the 
grammatical subject. This can also move the main new information to the end 
- its most natural position (see 512). 
This question we have already discussed at some length. 
All the other information which you need 1 am putting in the post today. 
(from a business letter) 
Any video in our catalogue we can supply, if available. (Notice in music 
shop.) 
Fronting is particularly common in speech. 
People like that I just can't stand. 
(A) fat lot of good that does me. (= ‘That doesn't do me much good’, but 
putting strong emphasis on me.) 
Question-word clauses are often fronted. 
What I'm going to do next I just don't know. 
How she got the gun through customs we never found out. 


Very good lesson we had 


Fronting words in short sentences can also give them extra emphasis. This 
happens mostly in speech. 

Strange people they are! 

Very good lesson we had yesterday. Last for ever these shoes will. 
In a few exclamatory expressions, a noun is fronted before that, but this is 
uncommon in modern English. 

Fool that I was! 


ellipsis: Postman been? 


In a very informal style, articles, pronouns and auxiliary verbs are often left 
out, bringing a more important word to the front of the clause. This is called 
'ellipsis': for details, see 179. 

Postman been? | Seen John? 
Sometimes ellipsis is used to front a verb and/or complement, while the 
subject is put in a 'tag' (see 514) at the end. 

Likes his beer, Stephen does. 

Funny, your brother. Nice day, isn't it? 


adverbs etc: Off we go! 


Many adverbs and adverbial expressions can go at the beginning of a clause 
(see 22). This often happens when we are using the adverbs to structure a 
piece of narrative or a description. 
Once upon a time there were three little pigs. One day... Then... Soon after 
that... After dark, ... 
Inside the front door there is ... Opposite the living room is ... On the right 
you can see ... At the top of the stairs ... > 
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Adverb particles are often fronted when giving instructions to small children. 
Off we go! Down you come! 
Inversion (see 302-303) is necessary after some emphatic fronted adverbs and 
adverbial expressions. 
Under no circumstances can we accept cheques. (Nor Under-no 
eireumstances-we-ean-. . .) 
Round the corner came Mrs Porter. 


fronting with as or though 


Fronted adjectives and adverbs are possible in a structure with as or though 
(see 71). 

Young as I was, I realised what was happening. 

Tired though she was, she went on working. 

Fast though she drove, she could not catch them. 

Much as I respect his work, I cannot agree with him. 


See also entries on basic word order (509), information structure (512), 'spacing out' information 
in speech (514), tags (514), emphasis (184) and cleft sentences (130-131). 
For the use of passive and other structures to bring objects to the front, see 512.3, 414.1. 


sentence structure (6): 
spoken structures and tags 


This guy who rang up, he's an architect 


In informal speech, we often 'space out' the different elements of a sentence, 
giving the hearer a little extra time to interpret each part before going on to the 
next. 

Last Wednesday it was, I was just going to work, ... 

It's terrible, you know, the unemployment down there. 
One way of spacing out information is to separate a subject or object, 
announce it at the front of a sentence, and then repeat it with a pronoun. 

George Best — now he was a good player. 

This guy who rang up, he's an architect. Well, ... 

That couple we met in Berlin, we don't want to send them a card, do we? 

One of my brothers, his wife's a singer, he says... 
This does not usually happen with pronoun subjects, but me and myself are 
occasionally detached and fronted. 

Me, I don't care. 

Myself, I think you're making a big mistake. 
Another common way of separating part of a sentence is to introduce it with 
You know ... 

You know Sylvia. Well, she... 


tags: They work very hard, most of them 


We can space out information by putting some of it in a complete sentence 
and then adding more details at the end. The extra words at the end are called 
a ‘tag’. 

They work very hard, most of them. 

That's the doorbell, 1 think. I don't mind, to be honest. 
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It is possible to 'announce' the subject with a pronoun, and put the full subject 
in a tag. 
He hasn't a chance, Fred. He likes his beer, John. 
They're very polite, your children. 
In sentences like these, we often drop the pronoun at the beginning. 
Hasn't a chance, Fred. Likes his beer, John. 
We can also drop an unstressed form of be. 
Very polite, your children. 
Living in the clouds, you lot. Crazy, that driver. 
The tag can repeat the verb by using an auxiliary. 
(He) hasn't a chance, Fred hasn't. 
(He) likes his beer, John does. 
(She) really got on my nerves, Sylvia did. 


emphasising tags: You've gone mad, you have 


Sometimes a tag gives no new information, but simply repeats and emphasises 
the subject and verb. 

You've gone mad, you have. 

I'm getting fed up, Iam. He likes his beer, he does. 
Pronouns are not usually used alone in tags, except for reflexives. 

(I) don't think much of the party, myself. 


For more about dropping words (‘ellipsis’) at the beginning of a sentence, see 179. 
For other uses of tags and similar structures, see 487-488 (question tags), 484 (reply questions) 
and 517 (short answers). 


sentence structure (7): 
understanding complicated structures 


clause inside clause: Ann, when she finally ... 


Sometimes an adverb clause is put into the middle of another clause, 
separating a subject from its verb. 


subject + if/whenlafterl because ... + verb 


, when she finally managed to go to sleepifad)a 


series of bad dreams. 


if recent reports can be trusted(has) 


decided not to raise interest rates. 


In these structures, a noun may not be the subject of a verb that comes just 
after it. 

Mr Andrews, when he saw the policeman, started running as fast as he 

could. (It was not the policeman who started running.) 

Sentences like these can be hard for learners to understand, especially if they 
are long and complicated. 

Mr Fisher, after he had completed his discussions with the bank manager, 

drew a large sum of. money out of the bank and caught the next plane » 
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to Paris. (A learner might think that it was the bank manager who took 
the money and went to Paris.) 

One way of deciding what to do if you have difficulty in choosing the best 
course of action is to toss a coin. (Does the sentence say that the best 
course of action is to toss a coin?) 


that picture of the children standing ... 


The same thing can happen when the subject of a sentence is followed by a 
descriptive phrase or relative clause. 


subject + descriptive phrase/clause + verb 


That picture of the children standing in front of the Palace talking to the 
Prime Minister is wonderful. (The sentence does not say that the Prime 
Minister is wonderful.) 

The tree that Mary gave to my younger brother is growing fast. 

The reporter who first made contact with the kidnappers telephoned the 
police immediately. (Who telephoned?) 


missing relative pronouns: the film she was talking about 


When relative pronouns (who/which! that) are left out (see 494.6), this can 
cause difficulty. 

It was a question a small child could have answered. (= ... that a small child 

could have answered.) 

The film she was talking about at Celia's party turned out to be very boring. 
(= ... the film which she was talking about . . .) 

The manager of Brown's, the chemist's, has confirmed that bottles of 
shampoo he took off the shelves after animal rights protesters claimed 
to have put bleach into them did contain poisonous chemicals. (2 ... 
bottles of shampoo which he took off . . .) 

The really important point is that because he did not invite the one man he 
certainly should have asked his father was angry. (Does the sentence say 
that he should he have asked his father?) 


missing that: The man claimed he was ... 


We often leave out the conjunction that after verbs (see 584). This can make 
complicated sentences more difficult to follow. 
The man who was arrested claimed he was somewhere else at the time of the 
robbery. (= ... claimed that he was ...) 
She insisted she thought he knew she was on the train. (= She insisted that 
she thought that he knew that .. .) 
In short news reports, that is sometimes left out after nouns. 


Officials did not accept his claim he was innocent. (= ... that he was 
innocent.) 

The Minister denied the suggestion he had concealed information from 
Parliament. (= ... the suggestion that he ...) 


past participles that look like past tenses: 
the children asked ... told the police 


Past participles (e.g. arrested, accused) are often used descriptively after nouns, 
rather like reduced relative clauses (see 498.10). When these look the same as 
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past tenses, they can cause confusion. In the following examples from news 
reports, arrested means ‘who was arrested’, accused means ‘who is accused’, 
and asked means ‘who were asked’. 
A court has heard that a young civil servant arrested after shootings on 
Tyneside left one man dead is to be charged with murder. 
A Karnak separatist accused of leading an attack on a French police barracks 
in which four gendarmes died has been arrested. 
A number of the children asked for comments on the proposals to expel some 
immigrants told the police they disagreed. 


reporting expressions: The man who Ann said will tell us 


Complicated structures can be produced when reporting expressions are 
included in sentences. 
This is the man who Ann said will tell us all about the church. 
There are those people that I thought were going to buy our house. 
Who did you say (that) you wanted to invite for Christmas? 
What do you suppose will happen now? 
This can also happen with reported question structures. 
He’s gone I don’t know how far. 
We spent I can’t remember how much money on our holiday. 
Mary gave me you'll never guess what for my birthday. 


heavy subject: Getting up very early ... makes ... 


When the subject of a sentence is a long phrase or clause, the structure can be 
difficult to follow. 
Getting up very early in the morning makes you feel really superior. 
(The first seven words are the subject.) 
Going on holiday out of season when everybody else is working can save 
you a lot of money. (11-word subject) 
What Ann's little sister wanted above everything else in the whole world 
was a horse. (12-word subject) 


heavy indirect object: 
I gave all the people who had helped me... 


Similar problems can be caused by a long indirect object. 
She gave all the people who had helped her with her research copies of her 
book. 
He brought the village where he had grown up unexpected fame and 
prosperity. 
more examples 


Here are more examples of the above structures, some of them extreme, taken 
from news reports and fiction. 

A 24-year-old labourer who was arrested in Trafalgar Square when he 
allegedly attempted to knife a traffic warden is said to have injured three 
policemen. 

The Consumers’ Association study showed 75% of parents thought junk food 
advertising campaigns made it harder for them to insist their children ate 
healthy food. > 
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The rebel leader found out that in spite of the precautions of the soldiers he 
had bought the guns from the police had planted an informer among 
them. 

The report will look into claims the design of the courthouse the men escaped 
from was at fault. 

Statements reassuring the public patients needing intensive care are getting it 
are total nonsense. 

What they say is surprising isn't. 

Pictures of the baby the judge ordered should not be identified by reporters 
appeared in a Sunday newspaper. 

Police hunting thieves who dumped a ten-month-old baby in an alley after 
finding him inside a car they stole have charged two teenage boys. 

The head doorman at a nightclub where the ecstacy pill which killed P. L. 
was sold has admitted he knew drugs were sold at the club.. 

But what bothered him more than what the files that were in the drawer 
could mean was the feeling that something was certainly missing. 

Police called to a house in Hampshire after neighbours reported cries for help 
found 18-year-old M. F. stuck in a cat-flap after being locked out of his 
home. 

Millennium Dome chiefs have refused to discuss reports they ignored advice 
attendance figures at the attraction would be lower than hoped. The 
Sunday Times says the Millennium Commission warned Dome owners 
the New Millennium Experience Company its own estimate was between 
4.5m and 5m. NMEC reportedly insisted there would be at least 7m 
visitors this year. 

(The Millennium Dome was a tourist attraction built in London to 
celebrate the year 2000. It lost an enormous amount of money.) 


shade and shadow 


Shade is protection from the sun. 


I'm hot. Let's find some shade to sit in. 
The temperature's 30 degrees in the shade. 


A shadow is the ‘picture’ made by something that blocks out light. 


In the evening your shadow is longer than you are. 
There's an old story about a man without a shadow. 


short answers: Yes, he can etc 


Answers are often grammatically incomplete, because they do not need to 
repeat words that have just been said. A common 'short answer' pattern is 
subject + auxiliary verb, together with whatever other words are really 
necessary. 

Can he swim? ~ Yes, he can. (More natural than Yes, he can swim.) 

Has it stopped raining? ~ No, it hasn't. 

Are you enjoying yourself? ~I certainly am. 

Don't forget to write.~ I won't. 

You didn't phone Debbie last night. ~ No, but I did this morning. 
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We use do if there is no other auxiliary. 
She likes cakes. ~ She really does. 
That surprised you. ~ It certainly did. 
Non-auxiliary be and have are used in short answers. 
Is she happy? ~I think she is. 
Have you a light? ~ Yes, I have. 
Short answers can be followed by tags (see 487—488). 
Nice day. ~ Yes, it is, isn't it? 
Note that stressed, non-contracted affirmative forms are used in short 
answers. 
Yes, I am. (NoT Yes;-Fm.) 


For similar structures, see 484 (reply questions), 487-488 (question tags) and 181 (ellipsis). 
For So am 1 etc, see 541.1. 
For So J am etc, see 541.2. 


should (1): introduction 


forms 


Should is a modal auxiliary verb (see 353-354). It has no -s in the third person 


singular. 

The postman should be here soon. (Not The-postman-shoulds-. . .) 
Questions and negatives are made without do. 

Should we tell Judy? (Nor Do-we-shoutld.. . .?) 
Should is followed by an infinitive without to. 

Should I go? (Not Should-l-te-go?) 

She should be told the truth. 
There is a contracted negative shouldn't. 

The meeting shouldn't take long. 
Should has a weak pronunciation /JSad/, often used when it is not stressed 
(see 616). 


obligation, probability 


Should can be used to talk about obligation: things that it is good or important 
for people to do (see 519.1). 

Everybody should wear car seat belts. 
It can also be used to say what we think is probable, because it is logical or 
normal (see 519.2). 

She's away, but she should be back tomorrow. 
With these meanings, should is like a weaker form of must. 


It is important/surprising that ... should ... 


Should is used in that-clauses after certain adjectives and nouns, especially in 
British English (see 521). 

It's important that somebody should talk to the police. 

It's surprising that she should say that to you. > 
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if, in case, etc 


Should can be used in if-clauses (see 261.1 for details), after in case (see 271.2), 
after for fear that and lest (see 321) and after so that and in order that (see 543). 
If you should see Caroline, tell her I've got the tickets. 
I'll get a chicken out of the freezer in case Aunt Mary should come. 
He turned the radio down so that he shouldn't disturb the old lady. 


I should/ would; we should/would 


Should can be used instead of would after J and we in certain cases. This 
happens: 


e in sentences with if (see 258.3) 
If I had more time I should/would learn Japanese. 
e in indirect speech (corresponding to shall/ will in direct speech — see 275) 
I told her that we should/would be ready at 8.00. (‘We shall/will be 
ready ... .") 
e and in 'future in the past' sentences (see 221). 
I looked at the house where I should/would spend the next three years. 


should (2): obligation, deduction etc 


obligation: Everybody should wear seat belts 


We often use should to talk about obligation, duty and similar ideas. It is less 
strong than must (see 520). 

Everybody should wear car seat belts. 

You shouldn't say things like that to Granny. 

Applications should be sent before December 30th. 

(More polite than Applications must be sent...) 

In questions, shouid is used to ask for advice or instructions, like a less definite 
form of shall (see 217). 

Should I go and see the police, do you think? 

What should we do? 


For the difference between should and had better, see 230. 


probability: She should be back tomorrow 


We can use should to say that we know something is probable (because it is 
logical or normal in the circumstances). 
She's away, but she should be back tomorrow. (= 1 have good reasons to 
believe that she will be back tomorrow.) 
Henry should get here soon - he left home at six. 
We're spending the winter in Florida. ~ That should be nice. 


past use: / knew that I should ...; | was supposed to... 


Should is used unchanged in past indirect speech, if should was used in direct 
speech. 

I thought ‘I should write to Jane.’ ^ I knew that I should write to Jane. 
In other cases, should + infinitive is not normally used to talk about the past. 
Instead, we can use for example was/were supposed to ... (see 572). 
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It was going to be a long day. I was supposed to clean up all the stables, and 
then start on the garden. (not ...-I-should-elean-up-. ..) 

She was supposed to be in her office, but she wasn't. (NOT She-should be-in 
her-office.-but-she-wasm't.) 


should have ... 


Should have + past participle can be used to talk about past events which did 
not happen, or which may or may not have happened. 

I should have phoned Ed this morning, but I forgot. 

Ten o'clock: she should have arrived in the office by now. 

You shouldn't have called him a fool — it really upset him. 


For should after in case, see 271.2. 

For should after so that and in order that, see 543. 

For How should . ..? and Why should . . .?, see 482.2. 

For special uses of should in other subordinate clauses, see 521. 


should (3): should, ought and must 
should and ought 


Should and ought (see 403) are very similar, and can often replace each other. 
They ought to be more sensible, shouldn't they? 
They are both used to talk about obligation and duty, to give advice, and to say 
what we think it is right for people to do or have done. Should is much more 
frequent than ought. 
You should / ought to see 'Daughter of the Moon' - it's a great film. 
You should / ought to have seen his face! 
Should and ought are not used in polite requests. 
Could you move your head a bit? I can't see. (Not Yot-should / ought-to- move 
your-head-a-bit-. . .) 
Should and ought are both also used to talk about logical probability. 
I've bought three loaves — that should / ought to be enough. 
That should / ought to be Janet coming upstairs now. 
Ought, unlike should, is followed by a to-infinitive. 


Must is stronger than should/ought 


Must has similar meanings to should and ought, but is stronger or more 
definite. It expresses great confidence that something will happen, or that 
something is true; should and ought express less confidence. Compare: 
— The doctor said I must give up smoking. 
(an order which is likely to be obeyed) 
You really ought to give up smoking. 
(a piece of advice which may or may not be followed) 
— Rob must be at home by now. (= I’m sure he is at home.) 
Rob should be at home by now. (= I think he is probably at home.) 
Should can be used instead of must to make instructions sound more polite. 
This form should be filled in in ink. 
Applications should be sent by 31 January. > 
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must not used 


Should and ought can be used for predictions — to say what people expect to 
happen. Must is not often used in this way. 

It should be fine tomorrow. (BUT NOT ft-must-be-fine-tomorrew.) 

Next week's exam should be easy. (put Nor Next-week's-exam-mtust-be-easy.) 
Should have and ought to have + past participle can be used to talk about 
unfulfilled obligation in the past. Must is not used like this. 

You should have been nicer to Annie. (BUT NoT You-must-have-been-nicer-to 

Annie.) 


For details of the use of must, see 358-361. 
For the difference between should/ought and had better, see 230. 


should (4): in subordinate clauses 


importance: /t's important that ... should ... 


In formal British English, should can be used in that-clauses after adjectives 
and nouns expressing the importance of an action (e.g. important, necessary, 
vital, essential, eager, anxious, concerned, wish). 

It's important that somebody should talk to the police. 

Is it necessary that my uncle should be informed? 

I'm anxious that nobody should be hurt. 

It is his wish that the money should be given to charity. 
This also happens after some verbs expressing similar ideas, especially in 
sentences about the past. 

He insisted that the contract should be read aloud. 

I recommended that she should reduce her expenditure. 
In a less formal style, other structures are preferred. 

It's important that she talks to me when she gets here. 

Was it necessary to tell my uncle? 
In American English, this use of should is unusual; subjunctives may be used 
(see 561). 

It's important that somebody talk to the police. 

Was it necessary that my uncle be informed? 

I recommend that she reduce her expenditure. 


reactions: /t's surprising that she should ... 


Should is also used in subordinate clauses after words expressing personal 
judgements and reactions, especially to facts which are already known or have 
already been mentioned. (This use, too, is more common in British than 
American English. It is not particularly formal.) 

It's surprising that she should say that to you. 

I was shocked that she shouldn't have invited Phyllis. 

I'm sorry you should think I did it on purpose. 

Do you think it's normal that the child should be so tired? 
In American English, would is more usual in this kind of sentence. 

It was natural that they would want him to go to a good school. (BrE .. . that 

they should ...) 
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Sentences like these can also be constructed without should. Subjunctives 
cannot be used. 
It's surprising that she says/said that sort of thing to you. (Bur NoT He's 


surprising_that-she-say-. . .) 
I was shocked that she didn't invite Phyllis. 


For should in if-clauses, see 261.1; after in case, see 271.2; after lest, see 321; after so that and ín 
order that, see 543. 


since: tenses 


main clause: I’ve known her since ... 


In sentences with since (referring to time), we normally use present perfect 
and past perfect tenses in the main clause. 

I've known her since 1980. (NOT IHnow-her-sinee-. . .) 

We haven't seen Jamie since Christmas. 

I was sorry when Jacky moved to America; we had been good friends since 

university days. 

However, present and past tenses are also occasionally found, especially in 
sentences about changes. 

You're looking much better since your operation. 

She doesn't come round to see us so much since her marriage. 

SInce last Sunday I can't stop thinking about you. 

Things weren't going so well since Father's illness. 


It's a long time since ... 


In British English, present and past tenses are common in the structure 
It is/was ... since... 

It's a long time since the last meeting. 

It was ages since that wonderful holiday. 
American English prefers perfect tenses in this structure. 

It's been a long time since the last meeting. 

It had been ages since that wonderful vacation. 


since-clause: since we were at school 


Since can be used as a conjunction of time, introducing its own clause. The 
tense in the since-clause can be perfect or past, depending on the meaning. 
Compare: 
— I've known her since we were at school together. 

I've known her since I've lived in this street. 
— You've drunk about ten cups of tea since you arrived. 

You've drunk about ten cups of tea since you've been sitting here. 
- We visit my parents every week since we bought the car. 

We visit my parents every week since we've had the car. 


For more about present perfect tenses, including American usage, see 455-460. 
For past perfect tenses, see 423-425. 

For the differences between since, for and from, see 208. 

For since meaning ‘as’ or ‘because’, see 72. 
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523 singular and plural (1): regular plurals 


The plural of most nouns is made by just adding -s to the singular. But there 
are some special cases. 
1 plural of nouns ending in consonant + y 


If the singular ends in consonant + y (for example -by, -dy, -ry, -ty), the plural 
is normally made by changing y to i and adding -es. 


Singular Plural 
... Consonant 4 y ... consonant + ies 
baby babies 
lady ladies 
ferry ferries 
party parties 


If the singular ends in vowel + y (e.g. day, boy, guy, donkey), the plural is made 
by adding -s (days, boys, guys, donkeys). 


Proper names ending in consonant + y usually have plurals in -ys. 
Do you know the Kennedys? (Not .. .-the-Kennedies?) 
I hate Februarys. 
2 plural of nouns ending in -sh, -ch, -s, -x or -z 
If the singular ends in -sh, -ch, -s, -x or -z, the plural is made by adding -es. 


Singular Plural 
... chishisi xiz ... chesi shes! sesi xesi zes 
church churches 
crash crashes 
bus buses 
box boxes 
buzz buzzes 


Nouns ending in a single -z have plurals in -zzes: quiz/quizzes, fezi fezzes. 


3 plural of nouns ending in -o 
Some nouns ending in -ọ have plurals in -es. The most common: 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
echo echoes potato potatoes 
hero heroes tomato tomatoes 
negro negroes 
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Nouns ending in vowel + o have plurals in -s (e.g. radios, zoos). So do the 
following, and most new words ending in -o that come into the language: 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
commando commandos photo photos 
concerto concertos piano pianos 
Eskimo Eskimos solo solos 
kilo kilos soprano sopranos 
logo logos 


The following words can have plurals in -s or -es; -es is more common. 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
buffalo buffalo(e)s tornado tornado(e)s 
mosquito mosquito(e)s volcano volcano(e)s 


524 singular and plural (2): 
irregular and special plurals 


1 irregular plurals in -ves 
The following nouns ending in -f(e) have plurals in -ves. 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
calf calves self selves 
elf elves sheaf sheaves 
half halves shelf shelves 
knife knives thief thieves 
leaf leaves wife wives 
life lives wolf wolves 
loaf loaves 


Dwarf, hoof, scarf and wharf can have plurals in either -fs or -ves. Hooves, 
scarves and wharves are more common than the plurals in -fs. 
Other words ending in -f(e) are regular. 


2 other irregular plurals 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
child children Ox oxen 
foot feet penny pence 
goose geese person people 
louse lice tooth teeth 
man men woman women 
mouse mice 


The regular plural pennies can be used to talk about separate penny coins (and 
one-cent coins in the USA); pence is used to talk about prices and sums of 
money. Some British people now use pence as a singular (e.g. That'll be three 
pounds and one pence, please). 

Persons is sometimes used as a plural of person in official language. There is 
also a singular noun people (plural peoples) meaning 'nation'. > 
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plural same as singular 
Some words ending in -s do not change in the plural. Common examples: 


Singular Plural Singular Plural 
barracks barracks headquarters headquarters 
series series works (- factory) works 
crossroads crossroads means means 
species species Swiss Swiss 


Note that some singular uncountable nouns end in -s. These have no plurals. 
Examples are news, billiards, draughts (and some other names of games 
ending in -s), measles (and some other illnesses). 


Most words ending in -ics (e.g. mathematics, physics, athletics) are normally 
singular uncountable and have no plural use. 
Too much mathematics is usually taught in schools. (Not Fee-many 
mathematies-are-. . .) 
Some words ending in -ics (e.g. politics, statistics) can also have plural uses. 
Politics is a complicated business. (BUT What are your politics?) 
Statistics is useful in language testing. (BUT The unemployment statistics 
are disturbing.) 


Other nouns which do not change in the plural are craft (meaning ‘vehicle’), 
aircraft, hovercraft, spacecraft, Chinese, Japanese (and other nationality nouns 
ending in -ese), sheep, deer, fish, and the names of some other living creatures, 
especially those that are hunted or used for food. Fish has a rare plural fishes, 
but the normal plural is fish. 


Dozen, hundred, thousand, million, stone (= 14 pounds) and foot (= 12 inches) 
have plurals without -s in some kinds of expressions. For details, see 389.15. 


Dice (used in board games) is originally the plural of die, which is not now 
often used in this sense; in modern English dice is generally used as both 
singular and plural. 


Data is originally the plural of datum, which is not now used. In modern 
English data can be used either as an uncountable noun (this data is...) or as 
a plural (these data are ...), with no difference of meaning. 


Media is originally the plural of medium. The plural expression the media 
(meaning ‘radio, TV, newspapers, the internet . . .’) is now quite often used as 
an uncountable noun with a singular verb. 


foreign plurals 
Some words which come from foreign languages have special plurals. Examples: 


Singular Plural 

analysis analyses (Latin) 

appendix appendices (Latin) 

bacterium bacteria (Latin) 

basis bases (Greek) 

cactus cacti (Latin) or cactuses (less common) 
corpus corpora (Latin) 

crisis crises (Greek) 
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criterion criteria (Greek) 
diagnosis diagnoses (Greek) 
formula formulae (Latin) or formulas 
fungus fungi (Latin) or funguses 
hypothesis hypotheses (Greek) 
kibbutz kibbutzim (Hebrew) 
nucleus nuclei (Latin) 

oasis oases (Greek) 
phenomenon phenomena (Greek) 
radius radii (Latin) 

stimulus stimuli (Latin) 

vertebra vertebrae (Latin) 


Note that some foreign plurals (e.g. agenda, spaghetti) are singular in English 
(see 148.5). 


plurals in 's 


An apostrophe (’) is used before the -s in the plurals of letters of the alphabet, 
and sometimes in the plurals of dates and abbreviations. 

She spelt 'necessary' with two c's. 

I loved the 1960's. (the 1960s is more common) 

PC's are getting cheaper. (PCs is more common) 
It is not correct to use -’s in other plurals, e.g. jeans. 


compound nouns 
In noun + adverb combinations, the plural -s is usually added to the noun. 


Singular Plural 
passer-by passers-by 
runner-up runners-up 


The plural of mother-in-law and similar words is generally mothers-in-law etc, 
but some people use mother-in-laws etc; the plural of court martial 

(= military court or military trial) is either courts martial (more formal) or 
court martials (less formal). 

In noun + noun combinations, the first noun is usually singular in form even if 
the meaning is plural (e.g. shoe shop). There are some exceptions. (see 531). 


plurals with no singular forms 


Cattle is a plural word used to talk collectively about bulls, cows and calves; it 
has no singular, and cannot be used for counting individual animals (one 
cannot say, for instance, three cattle). 

Many cattle are suffering from a disease called BSE. (Nor Mueh-eattte-is-. . .) 
Police, staff and crew are generally used in the same way. 

The police are looking for a fair-haired man in his twenties. (Not The-police 

isdooking-. .. or A-petiee-. . .) 

The staff are on strike. (But A member of staff said ..., Nor A-staffF. ..) 
However numbers are sometimes used before these three words (e.g. four 
staff, six crew). 

The expressions the British, the Dutch, the English, the French, the Irish, the 
Spanish and the Welsh (see 17.2) are also plural, with no singular forms.  » 
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In 1581 the Dutch declared their independence from Spain. 
(BUT A Dutchman came into the shop. Not A-Duteh-. . .) 

Trousers, jeans, pyjamas (AME pajamas), pants, scales, scissors, glasses, 
spectacles (meaning ‘glasses’), binoculars, pliers, and the names of many 
similar divided objects are plural, and have no singular forms. (The equivalent 
words in some other languages are singular.) 

Your jeans are too tight. (NOT Your-jean-is-. . 

Where are my glasses? ~ They're on your sie 
To talk about individual items, we can use a pair of (see 430). 

Have you got a pair of nail-scissors? 
Other common words which are normally plural and uncountable include: 
arms, clothes (see 133), congratulations, contents, customs (at a frontier), funds 
(= money), goods, groceries, manners (= social behaviour), the Middle Ages (a 
period in history), oats (but corn, wheat, barley and rye are singular 
uncountable), odds (= chances), outskirts, premises (= building), regards, 
remains, savings, surroundings, thanks, troops. 


Congratulations on your new job. (Nor €ongratulation-. . . 
She lives on the outskirts of Cambridge. (NoT . reese 2d 


For cases where plural nouns are used with singular verbs and pronouns (and the opposite), 
see 526-527. 


singular and plural (3): pronunciation of plurals 


nouns ending in /s/, /z/ and other sibilants 
After one of the sibilant sounds /s/, /z/, /S/, /3/, |tf/ and /d3/, the plural ending 
-es is pronounced /12/. 
buses |['basiz/ crashes |'kræfiz/ watches /‘wotJ1z/ 
quizzes ['kwiz1z/ garages |'gaera:31z/ bridges /‘br1d31z/ 


nouns ending in other unvoiced sounds 


After any other unvoiced sound (/p/, /f/, /0/, /t/ or /k/), the plural ending -(e)s 
is pronounced /s/. 

cups /Kaps/ cloths [klo0s/ books /buks/ 

beliefs /br'li-fs/ plates /pleits/ 


nouns ending in other voiced sounds 


After vowels, and all voiced consonants except /z/, /3/ and /d3/, the plural 
ending -(e)s is pronounced /Z/. 


days |de1z/ clothes/klaudz/ legs /legz/ 
boys [bo1z/ ends /endz/ dreams /drizmz/ 
trees [tri:z/ hills |/hilz/ songs /soyz/ 


knives |na1vz/ 


plurals with irregular pronunciation 


Singular Plural 

bath /ba:6/ baths [ba:0s/ or /ba:óz/ 
house [haus/ houses ['hauz1iz/ 

mouth [mau0/ mouths /mav@s/ or /mauóz/ 
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Singular Plural 

path [pa:0/ paths /pa:@s/ or /pa:óz/ 
roof /ru:f/ roofs /ru:fs/ or /ru:vz/ 
truth /tru:0/ truths [tru:0s/ or /tru:óz/ 
wreath [ri:0/ wreaths [ri:0s/ or /ri:óz/ 
youth /ju:0/ youths [ju:0s/ or /ju:óz/ 


Third person singular forms (e.g. catches, wants, runs) and possessive forms 
(e.g. George's, Mark's, Joe's) follow the same pronunciation rules as regular 
plurals. 


singular and plural (4): 
singular nouns with plural verbs 


groups of people: 7he team is/are ... 


In British English, singular words like family, team, government, which refer to 
groups of people, can have either singular or plural verbs and pronouns. 

The team is/are going to lose. 
Plural forms are common when the group is seen as a collection of people 
doing personal things like deciding, hoping or wanting. Singular forms are 
more common when the group is seen as an impersonal unit. Compare: 
— My family have decided to move to York. They're going in April. 

The average family has 3.6 members. It is smaller than 50 years ago. 
— My firm are wonderful. They do all they can for me. 

My firm was founded in the 18th century. 
We prefer who as a relative pronoun with plural forms, and which with 
singular forms. Compare: 

The committee, who are hoping to announce important changes, ... 

The committee, which is elected at the annual meeting, ... 
When a group noun is used with a singular determiner (e.g. a/an, each, every, 
this, that), singular verbs and pronouns are normal. Compare: 

The team are full of enthusiasm. 

A team which is full of enthusiasm has a better chance of winning. 

(More natural than A team who are full . . .) 

Sometimes singular and plural forms are mixed. 

The group gave its first concert in June and they are now planning a tour. 
Examples of group nouns which can be used with both singular and plural 
verbs in British English: 


bank committee government public 
the BBC England (the jury school 
choir football team) ministry staff 
class family orchestra team 
club firm party union 


In American English singular verbs are normal with most of these nouns in all 
cases (though family can have a plural verb). Plural pronouns can be used. 
The team is in Detroit this weekend. They expect to win. > 
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2 Anumber of people have ... 


527 


Many singular quantifying expressions can be used with plural nouns and 
pronouns; plural verbs are normally used in this case. 
A number of people have tried to find the treasure, but they have all failed. 
(More natural than A number of people has tried . . .) 
A group of us are going to take a boat through the French canals. 


A couple of my S plan to open a travel agency. (Not Acouple-of-my 


A lot of social LN are caused by unemployment. (Not A-tet-ef social 
++) 
The majority of criminals are non-violent. 
Some of these people are relations and the rest are old friends. 
Half of his students don't understand a word he says. (Not Half-of-his 
students-doesmt-. . .) 


For more about a lot and lots, see 333. For the rest, see 501. For (a) few, see 329. 
For singular and plural nouns with fractions, see 532.9. 


singular and plural (5): 
plural expressions with singular verbs 


amounts and quantities: that five pounds 


When we talk about amounts and quantities we usually use singular 
determiners, verbs and pronouns, even if the noun is plural. 


Where is that five pounds I lent you? (NOT Where-are-those-five-pourtds.. . .?) 
Twenty miles is a long way to walk. 


We've only got five litres of petrol left.~ That isn't enough. 


calculations 


Singular verbs are often possible after plural number subjects in spoken 
calculations. 

Two and two is/are four. 

Ten times five is fifty. (or Ten fives are fifty.) 


For more about spoken calculations, see 389.22-23. 


more than one 


More than one is generally used with a singular noun and verb. 
More than one person is going to have to find a new job. 


one of... 
Expressions beginning one of normally have a plural noun and a x verb. 


One of my friends is getting married. (Nov One-of-my friends-are-. . . 


For singular and plural verbs in relative clauses after one of ..., see 529.1. 
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and 
Some expressions joined by and have singular determiners, verbs and 
pronouns. This happens when the two nouns are used together so often that 
we think of them as a single idea. 

This gin and tonic isn't very strong, is it? 

Your toast and marmalade is on the table. 


countries and organisations 


Plural names of countries usually have singular verbs and pronouns. 
The United States is anxious to improve its image in Latin America. 
Plural names of organisations may also have singular verbs and pronouns. 
Consolidated Fruitgrowers has just taken over Universal Foodstores. 


singular and plural (6): singular they 


Somebody left their umbrella 
They! them! their is often used to refer to a singular indefinite person. This is 
common after a person, anybody/one, somebody! one, nobodylone, whoever, 
each, every, either, neither and no. They has a plural verb in this case. 
If a person doesn't want to go on living, they are often very difficult to help. 
If anybody calls, take their name and ask them to call again later. 
Somebody left their umbrella in the office. Would they please collect it? 
Nobody was late, were they? | Whoever comes, tell them I'm not in. 
Tell each person to help themselves to what they want. 
Every individual thinks they're different from everybody else. 
This singular use of they/ them! their is convenient when the person referred to 
could be either male or female (as in the examples above). He or she, him or 
her and his or her are clumsy, especially when repeated, and many people 
dislike the traditional use of he/him/his in this situation (see 222). 
However, they/ them! their can also be used when the person's sex is known. 
Two examples from interviews: 
I swear more when I'm talking to a boy, because I'm not afraid of shocking 
them. 
No girl should have to wear school uniform, because it makes them look like 
a sack of potatoes. 
They! them! their is sometimes used for a definite person who is not identified. 
I had a friend in Paris, and they had to go to hospital for a month. 


correctness 
This use of they! them! their has existed for centuries, and is perfectly correct. It 
is most common in an informal style, but can also be found in formal written 
English. Here is an example from a British passport application form: 
Dual nationality: if the child possesses the nationality or citizenship of 
another country they may lose this when they get a British Passport. 


singular and plural (7): mixed structures 


In some complex structures, the same verb seems to belong with two different 
expressions, one singular and the other plural. > 
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one of the few women who have climbed Everest 


After expressions like one of the ..., singular and plural verbs are both used in 
relative clauses beginning who, which or that. 

She's one of the few women who have/has climbed Everest. 

This is one of those books that are/is read by everybody. 
Strictly speaking, a plural verb is correct (to agree with the few women who or 
those books that). However, singular verbs are also very common in these 
structures. More examples: 

One of the things that really make/makes me angry is people who don't 

answer letters. 

We've got one of those Japanese cars that never break/breaks down. 

A serious problem is wasps 


In English a verb normally agrees with the subject of a sentence, not with a 
following complement. 


S V C 
The biggest timewaster is meetings. 


(NOT Ihe-biggest-timewaster-are-meetings.) 
S V C 


A serious problem in our garden is wasps. 
(NOT J4-serieus-problem-—are-wasps.) 
However, if the subject is a long way from the verb, people sometimes make 
the verb agree with a complement. 


S 


The most interesting thing on radio and television last 
V C 


SSS SS 


weekend, without any doubt, was/were the tennis championships. 


This often happens, too, when the subject is a relative what-clause, especially 
when the complement is long. 


S V C 
What I am most interested in is/are your immediate personal reactions. 
S V C 


What we need is/are a few bright young engineers. 
For singular and plural verbs after interrogative what and who, see 532.3. 
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singular subject, plural continuation, plural verb 


When a singular subject is modified by a following plural expression, people 
sometimes use a plural verb. This is not usually considered correct. 


"More e correct: SERE ids him.) 


(More co Correct: A good knowledge sale dS ese) 


For singular or plural after kind(s), sort(s), type(s) etc, see 551. 


singular and plural (8): distributive plural 


people doing the same thing 


To talk about several people each doing the same thing, English usually prefers 
a plural noun for the repeated idea. 

Tell the kids to bring raincoats to school tomorrow. 

(More natural than Tell the kids to bring a raincoat .. .) 

Plural forms are almost always used in this case if there are possessives. 

Tell the children to blow their noses. (NOT ...-te-blotw-their-nose:) 

Six people lost their lives in the accident. 
Uncountable nouns cannot of course be used in the plural. 

They were all anxious to increase their knowledge. (Not .. -theif 


knowledges:) 
repeated events 


In descriptions of repeated single events, singular and plural nouns are both 
possible. When no details are given, plural nouns are more natural. 

I often get headaches. (Nor feften-get-a-headache.) 

She sometimes goes for rides over the hills. 
When details of the time or situation are given, nouns are often singular. 

I often get a headache when I've been working on the computer. 

She often goes for a ride over the hills before supper. 
Singular nouns may also be used to avoid misunderstanding. 

I sometimes throw a stone into the river and wish for good luck. 

(NoT Z-semetimes-throw-stones-. .. — only one stone is thrown each time.) 

To refer to the time of repeated events, both singular and plural expressions 
are often possible with little difference of meaning. 

We usually go and see my mother on Saturday(s). 

He's not at his best in the morning(s). 


generalisations and rules 


In generalisations and rules, singular and plural nouns are both possible. 
We use a past participle in a perfect verb form. (or We use past participles 
in perfect verb forms.) 
All documents must be accompanied by a translation of the original. 
(or All documents must be accompanied by translations of the originals.) 
Mixtures of singular and plural are possible. 
Subjects agree with their verb. > 
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Children may resemble both their father and their mother in different ways. 
This often happens with fixed singular expressions like at the beginning. 
Discourse markers usually come at the beginning of sentences. 


singular and plural (9): noun + noun 


first noun singular: shoe shop 


In noun + noun structures (see 385-386), the first noun is normally singular in 
form even if it has a plural meaning. 
a shoe shop (= a shop that sells shoes) 
a toothbrush (= a brush for teeth) trouser pockets (= pockets in trousers) 
a ticket office (= an office that sells tickets) 


exceptions 


Some nouns are plural in this structure. These include nouns which have no 
singular form (like clothes), nouns which are not used in the singular with the 
same meaning (like customs), and some nouns which are more often used in 
the plural than in the singular (like savings). In some cases, e.g. antique(s), 
drug(s), usage is divided, and both singular and plural forms are found. In 
general, plurals are becoming more common in this structure. Examples: 


a clothes shop a drinks cabinet 

a glasses case a goods train (British English) 

a customs officer a sports car 

arms control a greeting(s) card 

a savings account an antique(s) dealer!shop 

the accounts department the drug(s) problem 

the sales department the arrival(s) hall (at an airport) 


the outpatients department (of a hospital) 


Note also that singular nouns ending in -ics can be used before other nouns. 
athletics training 
an economics degree 
We use the plurals men and women to modify plural nouns when they have a 
‘subject’ meaning; man and woman are used to express an ‘object’ meaning. 
Compare: 
- men drivers (= men who drive) 
women pilots (= women who fly planes) 
- man-eaters (= lions or tigers that eat people) 
woman-haters (= people who hate women) 


singular and plural (10): other points 


uncountable nouns: hair, baggage etc 


Certain English singular uncountable nouns correspond to plural nouns in 
some other languages. 

Your hair is very pretty. (NoT Yourheairs-are-. . .) 

My baggage has been lost. (Not My -baggages-have-. . .) 


For a list of words of this kind, see 148.3. 
For plural uncountables, see 149.5. 
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co-ordinated subjects: A and B, A or B, A as well as B, etc 


When two singular subjects are joined by and, the verb is normally plural. 

Alice and Bob are going to be late. 

But note that some phrases with and are treated like single ideas, and used 
with singular verbs (see 527.5). 

Your toast and marmalade is on the table. 

When two subjects are joined by as well as, together with or a similar 
expression, the verb is usually singular if the first subject is singular. 

The Prime Minister, as well as several Cabinet Ministers, believes in a tough 

financial policy. 

The Managing Director, together with his heads of department, is preparing 

a new budget. 
When two subjects are joined by or the verb is usually singular if the second 
subject is singular, and plural if it is plural. Compare: 

There's no room - either two chairs or a table has got to be moved. 

There's no room - either a table or two chairs have got to be moved. 
When two singular subjects are joined by neither ... nor, the verb is normally 
singular in a formal style, but can be plural in an informal style. 

Neither she nor her husband has arrived. (formal) 

Neither she nor her husband have arrived. (informal) 


who and what 


When who and what are used to ask for the subject of a clause, they most often 
have singular verbs, even if the question expects a plural answer. 

Who is working tomorrow? ~ Phil, Lucy and Shareena (are working 

tomorrow). (More natural than Who are working tomorrow?) 

Who was at the party? (More natural than Who were at the party?) 

What lives in those little holes? ~ Rabbits (do). (Nor What-ive-. . .) 

When who and what are used to ask for the complement of a clause, they can 
have plural verbs. 

Who are your closest friends? ~ (My closest friends are) Naomi and Bridget. 

What are your politics? ~ (My politics are) extreme left-wing. 

Relative what-clauses are normally the subject of a singular verb. 

What she needs is friends. (More natural than What she needs are friends.) 
However, plural verbs are often used before longer plural complements, 
especially if what is a long way from the verb (see 529). 

What we need most of all are some really new ideas. 


here's, there's and where's 


In an informal style, here's, there's and where's are common with plural nouns. 
Here's your keys. There's some children at the door. 
Where's those books I lent you? 


none, neither and either 


When none, neither and either are followed by of * plural noun/pronoun, they 
are normally used with singular verbs. Plural verbs are possible in an informal 
style. > 
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None of the cures really works. 

None of the cures really work. (informal) 

Neither of my brothers has/have been outside England. 
Has/Have either of them been seen recently? 


another, a/an + adjective 


Plural expressions of quantity can be used with another (see 54) and with 
a/an + adjective. 

I want to stay for another three weeks. 

We'll need an extra ten pounds. 

He's been waiting for a good two hours. 

She spent a happy ten minutes looking through the photos. 

I've had a very busy three days. 
Note also the expression a good many/few + plural (informal). 

I've lain awake a good many nights worrying about you. 

I bet that house could tell a good few stories. 


kind, sort and type 


In an informal style, we sometimes mix singular and plural forms when we use 
demonstratives with kind, sort or type. For details, see 551. 
I don't like those kind of boots. 


every (frequency) 
Every (which is normally used with singular nouns) can be used before plural 


expressions in measurements of frequency. 
I go to Ireland every six weeks. 


fractions 
Fractions between 1 and 2 are normally used with plural nouns (see 389.2). 


It weighs one and a half tons. (NoT .. .-one-and-a-half ton.) 
The house has about 1.75 hectares of land. 


slang 


What is slang? 


'Slang' is a very informal kind of vocabulary, used mostly in speech by people 
who know each other well. Examples: 
Can you lend me some cash? (money) My shoelace has bust. (broken) 
He's a real prat. (fool) Those boots are real cool. (fashionable) 
Let's chill out. (relax) How are the kids? (children) 
Slang expressions are not usually written, and not used in formal kinds 
of communication. 


strong feelings 


Many English slang expressions relate to things that people feel strongly about 
(e.g. sex, family and emotional relationships, drink, drugs, conflict between 
social groups, work, physical and mental illness, death). 
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She's got really nice tits. (breasts) 

I spent the weekend at my gran's. (grandmother's) 

God, we got smashed last night. (drunk) 

Prods out! (Protestants) 

Can you get that sitrep to the MD by five? (situation report; Managing 
Director) 

I’ve got some sort of bug. (illness) 

He's lost his marbles. (gone mad) 

When I kick the bucket, I want you all to have a big party. (die) 


. Slang can be used in order to be offensive. 


Shut your gob! (mouth) 
For more about 'taboo' words for subjects that some people find shocking, 
see 575. 


group membership; using slang 


Many slang expressions (e.g. cash, kids) are widely used. However, some slang 
expressions are only used by members of particular social and professional 
groups, and nearly all slang is used between people who know each other well 
or share the same social background. So it is usually a mistake for ‘outsiders’ 
(including foreigners) to try deliberately to use slang. This can give the 
impression that they are claiming membership of a group that they do not 
belong to. There is also the danger that the slang may be out of date - some 
kinds of slang go out of fashion quickly, and when it gets into books it may 
already be dead. It is best for learners to avoid slang unless they are really sure 
of its use. If they start becoming accepted as part of an English-speaking 
community, they will learn to use the community's slang naturally and 
correctly along with the rest of their language. 


small and little 


Small simply refers to size. It is the opposite of big or large (see 106). 
Could 1 have a small brandy, please? 
You're too small to be a policeman. 
The adjective little usually expresses some kind of emotion. 
Poor little thing — come here and let me look after you. 
What's he like? ~ Oh, he's a funny little man. 
What's that nasty little boy doing in our garden? 
They've bought a pretty little house in the country. 
In a few fixed expressions, little is used in the same way as small or short. 
little finger a little while 
the little hand of a clock — a little way 
In British English little is unusual in 'predicative' position (after a verb), and 
comparative and superlative forms are not normally used. 
The puppy was so small and sweet. 
(More natural than The puppy was so little . . .) 
He's the smallest baby I've ever seen. 
(More natural than ... the littlest baby ...) 


For little used as a determiner meaning ‘not much’ (e.g. There's little hope), see 329. 
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smell 


British and American forms 


In British English, regular and irregular past tenses and participles are both 
common: smelled and smelt. American forms are usually regular. 


link verb 


Smell can be used as a ‘link verb’ (see 328), followed by an adjective or noun, 
to say how something smells. Progressive forrns are not used. 

Those roses smell beautiful. (NoT . . .-stmell-beautifully-) 

The soup smells funny. What's in it? (NOT .. .-és-srneHing-fumny-. ..) 


Before a noun, smell of and smell like are used. 

The railway carriage smelt of beer and old socks. 

His aftershave smelt like an explosion in a flower shop. 
Smell is sometimes used to mean ‘smell bad’. 

That dog smells. 


transitive verb: ‘perceive’ 


Smell can be used with an object, to say what we perceive with our noses. 
Progressive forms are not used. We often use can smell (see 125). 

As we walked into the house, we smelt something burning. 

I can smell supper. 


transitive verb: ‘investigate’ 


Another transitive use is to say that we are using our noses to find out 
something. Progressive forms can be used. 
What are you doing?~ I’m smelling the meat to see if it’s still OK. 


so: adverb meaning ‘like this/that' 


after seem, appear etc 


So can be used in a formal style in a few cases to mean ‘like this/that', ‘in 
this/that way’. This happens, for example, after seem, appear, remain, more 
and less. 

Will the business make a loss this year? ~ It appears so. 

The weather is stormy, and will remain so over the weekend. 

She was always nervous, and after her accident she became even more so. 

I read the front page very carefully, and the rest of the paper less so. 


not used in other cases 


In other cases, so is not normally used adverbially to mean ‘like this/that’, ‘in 
this/that way'. 
Look - hold it up in the air like this. (NOT . eap Pn iP RUNS" 
When he laughs like that I want to scream. (Nor When-he-datughs-se-. . . 
I don't think we should do it in that way. (Not -de-it-so.) 
He says he is ill and he looks it. (NoT . . .-he-looks-so:) 


For so with say and rell, see 540. For so am | etc, see 541. 
For so with hope, believe etc, see 539. For do so, see 162. 
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so (conjunction) and then 


So and then can both be used in replies, to mean 'since that is so', 'it follows 
from what you have said'. 
It's more expensive to travel on Friday. ~ Then/So I'll leave on Thursday. 
I'll be needing the car. ~ Then/So I suppose I'll have to take a taxi. 
So (but not then) can also be used when the same speaker connects two ideas, 
to mean 'it follows from what I have said'. 
It's more expensive to travel on Friday, so I'll leave on Thursday. 


(NoT ...-Fhen-Filldeave-on-Fhursday-) 


For so used like and, see 157.14. 


so (degree adverb): so tired, so fast 


meaning 


So means 'that much' or 'to that extent'. It is used when we are talking about a 
high degree of some quality — in situations where very is also a suitable word. 
I'm sorry you're so tired. (= I know you're very tired, and I'm sorry.) 
It was so cold that we couldn't go out. (= It was very cold weather, and 
because of that we couldn't go out.) 
I wish she didn't drive so fast. 


so and very 


Very (see 611) is used when we are giving new information. So is mainly used 
to refer to information which has already been given, which is already known, 
or which is obvious. Compare: 
- You're very late. (giving new information) 
I'm sorry I'm so late. (referring to information which is already known) 
— It was very warm in Scotland. (giving new information) 
I didn't think it would be so warm. (referring to information which is already 
known) 


emphatic use 


In an informal style, so can also be used like very to give new information, 
when the speaker wishes to emphasise what is said. This structure is rather like 
an exclamation (see 195). 

He's so bad-tempered! (= How bad-tempered he is!) 

You're so right! 


so ... that 
We use so, not very, before that-clauses. 


It was so cold that we stopped playing. (NoT It-was-very-eoid-that-we- 
stepped-playing.) 

He spoke so fast that nobody could understand. (Not He-spoke-very fast- 
that...) > 
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before adjectives and adverbs 


We can use so before an adjective alone (without a noun) or an adverb. 
The milk was so good that we couldn't stop drinking it. 
Why are you driving so fast? 
So is not used with adjective + noun. 
I didn't expect such terrible weather. (Not .. .-so-terrible-weather-) 
I enjoyed my stay in your country, which is so beautiful. (Not enjeyed-my 
: ; d ) 


For such, see 569. 


so much, etc 


We can use so much and so many (see 542), so few and so little with or without 
nouns. 

I've bought so many new books I don't know when I'll read them. 

There were so few interesting people there that we decided to go home. 

I've read so much and learnt so little. 


so and so much 


We use so, not so much, before adjectives without nouns (see paragraph 5 
above). Compare: 
~ She had so much heavy luggage that she couldn't carry it. 
Her luggage was so heavy that she couldn't carry it. (Not Her-tuggage-was-se 
much-heavy-. . .) 
— I've never seen so much beautiful jewellery. 


The jewellery is so beautiful! (Not . . .-so-rmmueh-beautiful!) 


But we use so much, not so, before comparatives. 
m glad you're feeling so much better. (Not . . .-soe-better-) 


so...asto... 


There is a structure with so followed by adjective + as to + infinitive. This is 
formal and not very common. 
Would you be so kind as to tell me the time? (= ... kind enough to . 


(NOT Wottld-you-be-so-kind-and-. . _ on MWotrid-you-be-so-kind-to-. . . 
SO... aå... 


There is another rather formal structure with so + adjective + a/an + noun 
(see 14). 
I had never before met so gentle a person. (= ... such a gentle person.) 


so and not with hope, believe etc 


instead of that-clauses. 
We often use so after believe, hope, expect, imagine, suppose, guess, reckon, 
think, be afraid, instead of repeating words in a that-clause. 

Is Alex here? ~I think so. (Nor ...I-think-that-Alex-is-here-) 

Do you think we'll be in time? ~I hope so. (Not Hope: 

Did you lose? ~ I’m afraid so. 
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We do not use so before a that-clause. 
I hope that we'll have good weather. (Nor Fhepe-so;-that-we'll-have-good 
weather.) 
Note the special use of J thought so to mean ‘my suspicions were correct’. 
Empty your pockets. Ah, I thought so! You've been stealing biscuits again. 
So is not used after know (see 313). 
You're late. ~I know. or I know that. (Not LXenow-so.) 


negative structures 
We can make these expressions negative in two ways. 
affirmative verb 4 not 


Did you win?~ I'm afraid not. 
We won't be in time for the train. ~ No, I suppose not. 


negative verb 4 so 


You won't be here tomorrow? -- I don't suppose so. 
Will it rain? ~I don't expect so. 

Hope and be afraid are always used in the first structure. 
I hope not. (Not L-dert-hope-so.) 

Think is more common in the second structure. 
I don't think so. (More common than J think not.) 


so at the beginning of a clause 


We can use so at the beginning of a clause with say, hear, understand, tell, 
believe and a number of other verbs. This structure is used to say how the 
speaker learnt something. 

It's going to be a cold winter, or so the newspaper says. 

Mary's getting married. ~ Yes, so I heard. 

The Professor's ill. ~ So I understand. 


For so after tell and say, see 540. 


so with say and tell 


instead of that-clauses 


So can be used after say and tell instead of repeating information in a 
that-clause. 
She's going to be the next president. Everybody says so. (= . . . Everybody says 
that she's going to be the next president.) 
You've got to clean the car.~ Who says so? 
Taxes are going up. Bob told me so. 
Note that so is used in this way mostly when we are talking about the authority 
for statements, about reasons why we should believe them. When we simply 
want to identify the speaker, we prefer that. Compare: 
Jane's crazy. ~ Who says so? ~ Dr Bannister. 
Jane's crazy. ~ Who said that? ~I did. 


For so at the beginning of a clause (e.g. so the newspaper says), see 539.3. 
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I told you so 


I told you so usually means ‘I warned you, but you wouldn't listen to me’. 
Mummy, I've broken my train.~I told you so. You shouldn't have tried to 
ride on it. 


other verbs 
So cannot be used after all verbs of saying. We cannot say, for example, Ske 


promised-me-so. 
so have |, so am I etc 


so + auxiliary + subject 


We can use so to mean ‘also’, before auxiliary verb + subject. The structure is 
used to answer or add to what came before. Note the word order. 

Louise can dance beautifully, and so can her sister. 

I've lost their address. ~ So have I. 
The same structure is possible with non-auxiliary be and have. 

I was tired, and so were the others. 

I have a headache. ~ So have I. 
After a clause with no auxiliary verb, we use do/doesi did. 

He just wants the best for his country. ~ So did Hitler. 
We do not normally use a more complete verb phrase in this structure. We can 
say, for example, So can her sister, but not So-ean-her-sister-dance. 


so + subject + auxiliary 


So can also be followed by subject + auxiliary verb (note the word order) to 
express surprised agreement. 

It's raining. ~ Why, so it is! 

You've just put the teapot in the fridge. ~ So I have! 


For neither! nor am I etc, see 374. 


so much and so many 


the difference 


The difference between so much and so many is the same as between much 
and many (see 357). So much is used with singular (uncountable) nouns; so 
many is used with plurals. 

I had never seen so much food in my life. 

She had so many children that she didn't know what to do. (NoT . . .-so-much 
We use so, not so much, to modify adjectives and adverbs (see 538.5,6). 

You're so beautiful. (Nor Ye:re-so-much-beautifid.) 
But so much is used before comparatives (see 140). 

She's so much more beautiful now. 
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so much/many without a noun 


We can drop a noun after so much! many, if the meaning is clear. 
I can't eat all that meat — there's so much! 
I was expecting a few phone calls, but not so many. 


so much as an adverb 


So much can be used as an adverb. 
I wish you didn't smoke so much. 


special structures with so much 


We can use not so much... as or not so much ... but to make corrections and 
clarifications. 

It wasn't so much his appearance 1 liked as his personality. 

It's not so much that I don't want to go, but I just haven't got time. 
In negative and if-clauses, so much as can be used to mean ‘even’. 

He didn't so much as say thank you, after all we'd done for him. 

If he so much as looks at another woman, I'll kill him. 


so that and in order that 


purpose 


These structures are used to talk about purpose. So that is more common than 
in order that, especially in an informal style. They are often followed by 
auxiliary verbs such as can or will; may is more formal. 

She's staying here for six months so that she can perfect her English. 

I'm putting it in the oven now so that it'll be ready by seven o'clock. 

We send monthly reports in order that they may have full information. 
In an informal style, that can be dropped after so (see 584). 

I've come early so I can talk to you. 


present tenses for future 


Present tenses are sometimes used for the future. 
I'll send the letter express so that she gets / she'll get it before Tuesday. 
I'm going to make an early start so that I don't/won't get stuck in the traffic. 
We must write to him, in order that he does/will not feel that we are 
hiding things. 


past structures 


In sentences about the past, would, couid or should are generally used with 
verbs after so that / in order that. Might is possible in a very formal style. 
Mary talked to the shy girl so that she wouldn't feel left out. 
I took my golf clubs so that 1 could play at the weekend. 
They met on a Saturday in order that everybody should be free to attend. 
He built a chain of castles so that he might control the whole country. 


For the infinitive structures in order to and so as to, sce 289. 
For so... that expressing result, see 538.4. 
For lest meaning ‘so that... not’, see 321. 
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so-and-so; so-so 


so-and-so 


This informal expression is used when one cannot remember a name. 
What's happened to old so-and-so? (= ... what's his name?) 

It can also replace a swearword or an insult. 
She's an old so-and-so. 


S$O-SO 


This informal expression means ‘neither good nor bad.' 
How are you feeling? ~ So-so. (NOT . . .Se-and-~se-) 
Was the concert any good? ~ So-so. 


‘social’ language 


Every language has fixed expressions which are used on particular social 
occasions - for example when people meet, leave each other, go on a journey, 
sit down to meals and so on. Here are some of the most important English 
expressions of this kind. 


introductions 


Common ways of introducing strangers to each other are: 

John, do you know Helen? Helen, this is my friend John. 

Sally, I don’t think you've met Elaine. 

I don't think you two know each other, do you? 

Can/May I introduce John Willis? (more formal) 
When people are introduced, they usually say How do you do? (formal), Hello, 
or Hi (informal). Americans often say How are you? Note that How do you do? 
is not a question, and the normal reply is How do you do? (It does not mean 
the same, in British English, as How are you?) Another possible response is 
Glad! Pleased to meet you. 
People who are introduced often shake hands. 


For the use of first names, surnames and titles, see 363. 


greetings 
When meeting people (formal): 
(Good) morninglafternoon! evening. 
When meeting people (informal): 
Hello. Hi. (very informal) 
When leaving people: 
Good morning/afternoon/evening.(very formal, unusual) 
Goodnight. Goodbye. 
Bye. (informal) Bye-bye. (often used to and by children) 
Cheers. (informal - British only) Take care. (informal) 
See you. (informal) See you later / tomorrow / next week etc. (informal) 
It was nice to meet / meeting you. 
Note that Good day is very unusual, and Goodnight is used only when leaving 
people, not when meeting them. 
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asking about health etc 


When we meet people we know, we often ask politely about their health or 
their general situation. 

How are you? How's it going? (informal) 

How are things? / How's things? (informal) How (are) you doing? 
Formal answers: 

Very well, thank you. And you? Fine, thank you. 
Informal answers: 

Fine/Great, thanks. All right. (It) could be worse. 

OK. Not too bad. Mustn't grumble. 

So-so. (NOT 5e-and-so.) 
British people do not usually ask How are you? when they are introduced to 
people. And neither British nor American people begin letters to strangers by 
asking about health (see 146). 


special greetings 
Greetings for special occasions are: 
Happy birthday! (or Many happy returns!) 
Happy New Year / Easter! 
Happy/Merry Christmas! Happy anniversary! 


Congratulations on your exam results / new job etc (NoT €ongratulation- 
On...) 


small talk 


British people often begin polite conversations by talking about the weather. 
Nice day, isn't it? ~ Lovely. 


getting people's attention 


Excuse me! is commonly used to attract somebody's attention, or to call a 
waiter in a restaurant. We do not normally say Excuse me, sir/madam 
(see 363.2). 


apologies 
British people say Excuse me before interrupting or disturbing somebody, and 
Sorry after doing so. Compare: 
Excuse me. Could I get past? Oh, sorry, did I step on your foot? 
Excuse me, could you tell me the way to the station? 
Americans also use Excuse me to apologise after disturbing somebody. 


I beg your pardon is a more formal way of saying 'Sorry'. 
I beg your pardon. I didn't realise this was your seat. 


asking people to repeat 


If people do not hear or understand what is said, they may say Sorry? 
(BrE), What? (informal), (I beg your) pardon? or Pardon me? (AmE). 
Mike's on the phone. ~ Sorry? ~I said Mike's on the phone. 
See you tomorrow. ~ What? ~ See you tomorrow. 
You're going deaf. ~I beg your pardon? > 
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journeys etc 


Common ways of wishing people a good journey are: 

Have a good trip. Have a good journey. (BrE) 

Safe journey home. (BrE) 
After a journey (for example when we meet people at the airport or station), we 
may say: 

Did you have a good journey/trip/flight? 

How was the journey/trip/flight? 
If somebody is leaving for an evening out or some kind of pleasant event, 
people might say Have a good time! or Enjoy yourself! (especially in American 
English sometimes just Enjoy). Good luck! is used before examinations or 
other difficult or dangerous events. 
When people return home, their friends or family may say 

Welcome back! home. 


holidays 


Before somebody starts a holiday, we may say: 

Have a good holiday. (AmE ... vacation.) or Have a good time. 
When the holiday is over, we may say: 

Did you have a good holiday/vacation? 


meals 


We do not have fixed expressions for the beginnings and ends of meals. It is 
common for guests or family members to say something complimentary about 
the food during the meal (for example This is very nice), and after (for example 
That was lovely!delicious; thank you very much). Some religious people say 
'grace' (a short prayer) before and after meals. Waiters often say Enjoy your 
meal after serving a customer. 


For the names of meals, see 347. 


drinking 
When people begin drinking alcoholic drinks socially, they often raise their 
glasses and say something. Common expressions are Cheers! (BrE) and Your 
health! When we drink to celebrate an occasion (such as a birthday, a wedding 
Or a promotion), we often say Here's to .. .! 

Here's to Betty! 

Here's to the new job! Here's to the happy couple! 


sending good wishes 


Typical expressions are Give my best wishes!regards! greetings! love to X, 
Remember me to X, Say hello to X for me. When the wishes are passed on, 
common expressions are X sends his/her best wishes! regards etc, X says hello. 


sympathy 


Common formulae in letters of sympathy (for example on somebody's death) 
are I was verylterribly/extremely sorry to hear about ... and Please accept my 
deepest sympathy. 
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invitations and visits 


Invitations often begin: 
Would you like to ...? 
Possible replies: 
Thank you very much. That would be very nice/lovely. (formal) 
Thanks, that would be great. (informal) 
Sorry. I'm afraid I'm not free. 
It is normal to thank people for hospitality at the moment of leaving their 
houses. 
Thank you very much. That was a wonderful evening. 


offers and replies 


Offers often begin Would you like ...? or Cani May I get/offer you ...? (more 
formal). Offers to do things for people can begin Would you like me to ...?, 
Cani May 1 ...? or Shall I ...? (mainly BrE). Typical replies are Yes please; 
No thank you; Thanks, I'd love some; I'd love to; That's very nicelkind of you. 
Note that thank you can be used for accepting as well as refusing. 


asking for things 
We normally ask for things by using yes/no questions. (see 435). 


Could you lend me a pen? (NoT Please-lend-me-a-pen.) 
handing over things 


We do not have an expression which is automatically used when we hand over 
things. We sometimes say Here you are, especially when we want to attract 
people's attention to the fact that we are passing something to them. 

Have you got a map of London? ~I think so. Yes, here you are. ~ Thanks. 
There you go is also possible in this situation, especially in AmE. 


thanks 


Common ways of thanking people are: 
Thank you. Thanks very much / a lot. (Not Thank-yeu-a-ot.) 
Thank you very much. Cheers. (informal BrE) 
Thanks. (informal) 
Possible replies to thanks are: 
Not at all. You're welcome. 
Don't mention it. That's (quite) all right. 
That's OK. (informal) No problem. (informal) 
But note that British people do not always reply to thanks, especially thanks 
for small things. 


For more information about tbanking and the use of please, see 433. 


sleep 


When somebody goes to bed, people often say Sleep well. In the morning, we 
may ask Did you sleep well? or How did you sleep? 


For expressions used when telephoning, see 578. 
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some 


meaning: indefinite quantity/number 


Some is a determiner (see 154). It often suggests an indefinite quantity or 
number, and is used when it is not important to say exactly how much/many 
we are thinking of. 

I need some new clothes. Would you like some tea? 


pronunciation 


When some has this indefinite meaning, it usually has a 'weak' pronunciation 
[s(e)m/ before (adjective +) noun. 
some [s(e)m/ new clothes some [s(o)m/ tea 


For more about 'strong' and 'weak' pronunciations, see 616. 


some and any 


With this meaning, some is most common in affirmative clauses, and in 
questions which expect or encourage the answer ‘Yes’. In other cases, any is 
generally used. For details, see 547. Compare: 
— There are some children at the front door. 

Do you mind if.I put some music on? 
— Did you meet any interesting people on holiday? 

She hasn't got any manners. 


some and a/an 


Some (in this sense) is used in similar ways to the indefinite article a/an (see 
65). However, it is not normally used with the same kind of nouns. Compare: 
I need a new coat. (singular countable noun) (Nor . . .-some-new-eoat-) 

I need some new shirts. (plural countable noun) 
I need some help. (uncountable noun) 


when some is not used 


With an uncountable or plural noun, some usually suggests the idea of an 
indefinite (but not very large) quantity or number. When there is no idea of a 
limited quantity or number, we do not usually use some. For details, see 67. 
Compare: 
- We've planted some roses in the garden. (a limited number) 

I like roses. (no idea of number) 
— Bring some food in case we get hungry. 

The President has appealed for food for the earthquake victims. 


some and some of, some with no following noun 


Before another determiner (article, demonstrative or possessive word) or a 
pronoun, we use some of. Compare: 
— Ive got tickets for some concerts next month. (Not ...-some-of-concerts-. . .) 
Pete's coming to some of the concerts. (NOT .. .-sorme-the-eoncerts-. . .) 
— Some people want to get to sleep. (NOT ...-seme-of-people-. . .) 
Some of us want to get to sleep. (Not Somes- . .) 
Nouns can be dropped after some, if the meaning is clear. 
I've got too many strawberries. Would you like some? 
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Before of, or with no following noun, some is pronounced /sam/. 
some /sam/of us Would you like some /sam/? 


contrast with others etc 


Some (pronounced /sAm/) can have a more emphatic meaning, contrasting 
with others, all or enough. 

Some people like the sea; others prefer the mountains. 

Some of us were late, but we were all there by ten o'clock. 

I've got some money, but not enough. 


an unknown person or thing 


Some (/SAm/) can refer to an unknown person or thing (usually with a singular 
countable noun). 

Some idiot has taken the bath plug. 

There must be some job I could do. 

She's living in some village in Yorkshire. 
We can use this structure to suggest that we are not interested in somebody or 
something, or that we do not think much of him/her/it. 

Mary's gone to America to marry some sheep farmer or other. 

I don't want to spend my life doing some boring little office job. 


some party! 

In informal speech, some can show enthusiastic appreciation. 
It was some party! 

with numbers 

Some (/sam/) with a number suggests that the number is high or impressive. 
We have exported some four thousand tons of bootlaces this year. 


For somebody and anybody, something and anything etc, see 548. 
For some time, sometime and sometimes, see 549. 


some and any 


indefinite quantities 


Both some (see 546) and any (see 55) can refer to an indefinite quantity or 
number. They are used when it is not easy, or not important, to say exactly 
how much/many we are thinking of. 

I need to buy some new clothes. Is there any milk left? 


the difference 


Some is most common in affirmative clauses. Any (used in this sense) is a 
'non-affirmative' word (see 381), and is common in questions and negatives. 
Compare: 


I want some razor blades. (Nor L-want-any-razor-blades.) 
Have you got any razor blades? 


Sorry, I haven't got any razor blades. (Not Serry-i-:aven't-got-some-. . .) 


For other uses of any, see 55. > 
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some in questions 


We use some in questions if we expect people to answer 'Yes', or want to 
encourage them to say ‘Yes’ — for example in offers and requests. 

Have you brought some paper and a pen? 

(The hearer is expected to bring them.) 

Shouldn't there be some instructions with it? 

Would you like some more meat? 

Could I have some brown rice, please? 

Have you got some glasses that I could borrow? 


any in affirmative clauses 


We use any in affirmative clauses after words that have a negative or limiting 
meaning: for example never, hardly, without, little. 

You never give me any help. I forgot to get any bread. 

There's hardly any tea left. We got there without any trouble. 

There is little point in doing any more work now. 


For the 'free choice' use of any (e.g. Any child could do this), see 55. 


if-clauses 


Both some and any are common in if-clauses. 
If you want some/any help, let me know. 
Sometimes any is used to suggest ‘if there is/are any’. 
Any cars parked in this road will be towed away. 
(= If there are any cars parked in this road, they will ...) 


somebody, someone, anybody, anyone etc 
-body and -one 


There is no significant difference between somebody and someone, anybody 
and anyone, everybody and everyone or nobody and no one. The -one forms are 
more common in writing; the -body forms are more frequent in speech in 
British English. 


some- and any- 


The differences between somebody and anybody, something and anything, 
somewhere and anywhere etc are the same as the differences between some 
and any (see 547 for details). Compare: 
— There's somebody at the door. - Can I get you something to drink? 

Did anybody telephone? If you need something/anything, 

just shout. 

- Let's go somewhere nice for dinner. 

I don't want to go anywhere too expensive. 


singular 
When these words are subjects they are used with singular verbs. 


Everybody likes her. (NoT Everybody-like-her.) 
Is everything ready? (NOT Are-everything-ready?) 
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Somebody normally refers to only one person. Compare: 
There's somebody outside who wants to talk to you. 
There are some people outside who want to talk to you. 


use of they 


They, them and their are often used with a singular meaning to refer back to 
somebody etc (see 528). 
If anybody wants a ticket for the concert, they can get it from my office. 
There's somebody at the door. ~ Tell them I'm busy. 
Someone left their umbrella on the bus. Nobody phoned, did they? 


complementation: somebody nice, etc 


Somebody etc can be followed by adjectives or adverbial expressions. 
I hope he marries somebody nice. 
She's going to meet someone in the Ministry. 
I feel like eating something hot. 
Let's go somewhere quiet this weekend. 
They can also be followed by else (see 183). 
Mary - are you in love with somebody else? 
I don't like this place — let's go somewhere else. 
Note also the informal use of much after any- and no-. 
We didn't do anything much yesterday. 
There's nothing much on TV tonight. 


someplace 


Someplace is common in informal American English. 
Let's go someplace quiet. 


anyone and any one; everyone and every one 


Anyone means the same as anybody; any one means 'any single one (person or 
thing)’. Compare: 
Does anyone know where Celia lives? 
You can borrow any one book at a time. 
There is a similar difference between everyone and every one. Compare: 
Everyone had a good time at the party. 
There aren't any cakes left — they've eaten every one. 


For the difference between no one and none, see 380. 
For question tags after everything and nothing, see 488. 
For some time, sometime and sometimes, see 549. 


some time, sometime and sometimes 


Some time (with two stresses: /'sam ‘tatm/) means ‘quite a long time’. 

I'm afraid it'll take some time to repair your car. 

She's lived in Italy for some time, so she speaks Italian quite well. 
Sometime (/'samtarm/) refers to an indefinite time, usually in the future; it 
often means 'one day'. It can also be written as two words: some time. 

Let's have dinner together sometime next week. 

When will I get married — this year, next year, sometime, never? > 
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Sometimes (/‘samtaimz/) is an adverb of frequency (see 24). It means ‘on 
some occasions’, ‘more than once’ (past, present or future). 

I sometimes went skiing when I lived in Germany. 

Sometimes, in the long winter evenings, I just sit and think about life. 


For sometimes and once, see 393 


soon, early and quickly 


soon 
Soon means ‘a short time after now’ or ‘a short time after then’. 


Get well soon. (Nor Getawell-early.) 


The work was hard at the beginning, but she soon got used to it. 


For no sooner... than, see 233. 


early 


The adverb early means 'near the beginning of the time-period that we are 
thinking about'. It does not usually mean 'a short time after now/then'. 
Early that week, Luke was called to the police station. 
We usually take our holidays early in the year. (NOT .. .-soon-in-the-year-) 
I usually get up early and go to bed early. (Not I-usually-get-up-soon-. . .) 
Sometimes early means 'before the expected time'. 
The plane arrived twenty minutes early. 
Early can also be used as an adjective. 
I caught an early train. You're very early. 
In a formal style, the adjective early can sometimes have the same kind of 
meaning as soon. 
I should be grateful for an early reply. 
Best wishes for an early recovery. 
A watch or clock is fast or slow, not early or late. 
My watch is five minutes fast. 


quickly 


Quickly refers to the speed with which something is done. Compare: 
- Come and see us quickly. (= Hurry - make the arrangements fast.) 
Come and see us soon. (= Come and see us before long.) 
— He did the repair quickly but not very well. 
I hope you can do the repair soon — I need the car. 


sort of, kind of and type of 


articles 


The article a/an is usually dropped after sort of, kind of and type of, but 
structures with articles are possible in an informal style. 
That's a funny sort of (a) car. What sort of (a) bird is that? 
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singular and plural; these sort of etc 


When we are talking about one sort of thing, we can use sort of, kind of or 
type of followed by a singular noun. 

This sort of car is enormously expensive to run. 

I'm interested in any new type of development in computer science. 
Singular sort of kind of and type of can also be followed by plural nouns, 
especially in an informal style. 

I'm interested in any new kind of developments . .. 

Plural demonstratives (these and those) can also be used. 

These sort of cars are enormously expensive to run. 

Do you smoke those kind of cigarettes? 

This structure is often felt to be incorrect, and is usually avoided in a formal 
style. This can be done by using a singular noun (see above), by using plural 
sorts! kinds! types, or by using the structure ... of this/that sortikind/type. 

This sort of car is... 

These kinds of car(s) are... | Cars of that type are... 


softeners 


In an informal style, sort of and kind of can be used before almost any word or 
expression, or at the end of a sentence, to show that we are not speaking very 
exactly, or to make what we say less definite. 

We sort of thought you might forget. 

Sometimes I sort of wonder whether I shouldn't sort of get a job. 

I've had sort of an idea about what we could do. 

She's kind of strange. I've changed my mind, kind of. 


sound 


Sound is a link verb (see 328). It is followed by adjectives, not adverbs. 
You sound unhappy. What's the matter? 

Progressive forms are not very common. 
Your idea sounds great. (NOT Your-idea's-seunding-great.) 

However, progressive forms are possible when there is an idea of change. 
The car sounds / is sounding a bit rough these days. 

Sound is often followed by like or as if! though. 
That sounds like Bill coming up the stairs. 
It sounds as ifithough he's had a hard day. 


speak and talk 


little difference 


There is litle difference between speak and talk. In certain situations one or the 
other is preferred, but they are usually both possible. 


formality 


Talk is the more usual word for informal communication. 
When she walked into the room everybody stopped talking. 
Could 1 talk to you about the football match for a few minutes? > 
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Speak is often used for communication in more serious or formal situations. 
I'll have to speak to that boy — he's getting very lazy. 
They had a row last week, and now they're not speaking to one another. 
After she had finished reading the letter, nobody spoke. 


lectures etc 


Talk is often used for the act of giving an informal lecture (a talk); speak is 
preferred for more formal lectures, sermons etc. Compare: 
This is Patrick Allen, who's going to talk to us about gardening. 
This is Professor Rosalind Bowen, who is going to speak to us on recent 
developments in low-temperature physics. 
The Pope spoke to the crowd for seventy minutes about world peace. 


languages 


Speak is the usual word to refer to knowledge and use of languages, and to the 
physical ability to speak. 

She speaks three languages fluently. 

We spoke French so that the children wouldn't understand. 

His throat operation has left him unable to speak. 


other cases 


One usually asks to speak to somebody on the phone (AmE also speak with). 
Hello. Could I speak to Karen, please? 
Talk is used before sense, nonsense and other words with similar meanings. 


You're talking complete nonsense, as usual. (NOT You're-speaking-complete 


nonsense-. . .) 


speech (1): stress and rhythm 


Stress and rhythm are important elements in English pronunciation. If 
learners pronounce all the syllables in a sentence too regularly, with the same 
force and at the same speed, they can be quite hard for English speakers to 
understand. And if learners are not sensitive to English stress and rhythm, they 
may not perceive unstressed syllables (especially ‘weak forms’ — see 616) at all, 
and this may make it difficult for them to follow natural English speech. 


stress 


Stress is the word for the 'strength' with which syllables are pronounced. In 
speech, some parts of English words and sentences sound louder than others. 
For example, the first syllable of Carpet, the second syllable of inSPECtion or 
the last syllable of conFUSE are usually stressed, while the other syllables in 
these words are not. In the sentence Don't look at HIM — HE didn't do it, the 
words him and he are stressed in order to emphasise them. Stressed syllables 
are not only louder; they may also have longer vowels, and they may be 
pronounced on a higher musical pitch. 


word stress 


English words with more than one syllable mosdy have a fixed stress pattern. 
There are not many rules to show which syllable of a word will be stressed: one 
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usually has to learn the stress pattern of a word along with its meaning, 
spelling and pronunciation. Examples: 
Stressed on first syllable: 
AFter, CApital, HAPpen, Exercise, EASy 
Stressed on second syllable: 
inSTEAD, proNOUNCE, @GREEment, particularly 
Stressed on third syllable: 
enterTAIN, underSTAND, concenTRAtion 
The stressed syllable of a word is the one that can carry an intonation 
movement (see 555 below). 
Many short phrases also have a fixed stress pattern. 
front DOOR (not FRONT door) 
Living room (not living ROOM) 
Related words can have different stress patterns. 
to inCREASE an INcrease 
PHOtograph | phoTOgrapher | photoGRAphic 
A good dictionary will show how words and common phrases are stressed. 


variable stress 


Some words have variable stress. In these, the stress is at or near the end when 
the word is spoken alone, but it can move to an earlier position when the word 
is in a sentence, especially if another stressed word follows. Compare: 
— afterNOON (stress at the end) 
It's time for my AFternoon SLEEP. (stress at the beginning) 
— JapanESE 
JApanese COOking 
— nineTEEN 
The year NINEteen TWENty 
Many short phrases - for instance, two-word verbs - have variable stress. 
— Their marriage broke UP. 
Money problems BROKE up their marriage. 
- Do sit DOWN. 
She SAT down and cried. 
— It's dark BLUE. 
a DARK blue SUIT 


stress and pronunciation 


Unstressed syllables nearly always have one of two vowels: /1/ (in unstressed 
prefixes written with e, like de-, re-, pre-, ex-) or /a/ (in other cases). 
Compare the first syllables in the following pairs of words: 


- PREference (/‘prefrans/) — CONfident (/‘konfidant/) 
prerER ([/pri'fa:(r)/) CONFUSED ([kon'fju:zd/) 

- EXpert (/‘eksps:t/) - PARticle (/'pa:t1ikl/) 
exPERience (/1k'sp1errens/) parTicular (/pa'tikjala(r)/) 


Many short words (mostly pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions and auxiliary 
verbs) have two quite different pronunciations: a normal ‘weak’ unstressed 
form, and a ‘strong’ form used when the word has special stress. (For details, 
see 616.) 

I was ([Waz/) here first. ~ No you weren't. ~ Yes I was ([wvz/). > 
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emphatic and contrastive stress 


Stress is often used to emphasise one part of a sentence, perhaps to make a 
contrast. Compare these three ways of saying the same words: 
Their ELDER daughter went to Cambridge. (Not their younger daughter.) 
Their elder DAUGHTER went to Cambridge. (Not their elder son.) 
Their elder daughter went to CAMBRIDGE. (Not another university.) 


For more about emphasis, see 184. 


stress in sentences; rhythm 


Rhythm is the word for the way stressed and unstressed syllables make 
patterns in speech. In sentences, we usually give more stress to nouns, 
ordinary verbs, adjectives and adverbs, and less stress to pronouns, 
determiners, prepositions, conjunctions and auxiliary verbs. 

She was SURE that the BACK of the CAR had been DAMaged. 
Stressed syllables are pronounced more slowly and clearly, and (in the opinion 
of some linguists) follow each other at roughly regular intervals. Unstressed 
syllables are pronounced more quickly and less clearly, and are fitted in 
between the stressed syllables. Compare the following two sentences. The 
second does not take much longer to say than the first: although it has three 
more unstressed syllables, it has the same number of stressed syllables. 

She KNEW the DOCtor. She KNEW that there was a Doctor. 


speech (2): intonation 


Intonation is the word for the ‘melody’ of spoken language: the way the 
musical pitch of the voice rises and falls. Intonation systems in languages are 
very complicated and difficult to analyse, and linguists do not all agree about 
how English intonation works. 


intonation in conversation 


One use of intonation is to show how a piece of information fits in with what 
comes before and after. For instance, a speaker may raise his or her voice 
when taking over the conversation from somebody else, or to indicate a 
change of subject. A rise or fall on a particular word may show that this is the 
‘centre’ of the message - the place where the new information is being given; 
or it may signal a contrast or a special emphasis. A rising tone at the end of a 
sentence may suggest that there is more to be said and perhaps invite another 
speaker to take over. 


attitude 


Intonation (together with speed, voice quality and loudness) can also say 
things about the speaker's attitude. For instance, when people are excited or 
angry they often raise and lower their voices more. 


three patterns 
There are three particularly common intonation patterns in English speech. 
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falling intonation 


A falling intonation can suggest that we are saying something definite, 
complete. The voice falls on the last stressed syllable of a group of words. 


Em Em mm) 
I'm tired. — Here's your dictionary. Sally couldn't find him. 
A falling intonation is also common in wh-questions. 


—À —À 
What time's the last bus? | Where's the secretary? 


rising intonation 
A rising intonation is common in yes/no questions. The voice rises at the end of 


a group of words, beginning on the last stressed syllable. 
A — ew EE 
Are you tired? Is that the secretary? Did he post it? 


In 'alternative questions' with or, the voice rises on the first part of the 
question and falls on the second part. 


— LU 
Are you staying or going? 


fall-rise 


A fall-rise intonation suggests that something is incomplete, or uncertain, or 
that there is more to be said. 


~~ 
I'm tired. (perhaps suggesting But maybe I'll go out with you anyway.) 
NN 
I don't play tennis. (perhaps suggesting But I do play other games.) 


UU —* 
She's quite a good teacher. (perhaps suggesting But I'm not completely 
happy with her.) 


——À — 
The first week was good. (perhaps suggesting But not the second.) 
Em —* 
Is this all you've written? (perhaps suggesting I was expecting more.) 


A fall-rise makes questions sound more interested or friendly. It is common in 
polite requests and invitations. 


4 “ “— - “ST 
Where's the secretary? Please come in. Is this your car? 
“Nn M— 
What's your name? Some more potatoes? > 
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intonation and misunderstandings 


If a statement is made on a rising intonation, it may be misunderstood as a 
question. 


—? 
That's our train. —- I don't know. ~ Yes, it is, I'm telling you. 


If a declarative question (see 481) is made on a falling intonation, it may be 
misunderstood as a statement. 


um 3 
That's our train? ~ Is it? -. No, I'm asking you. 
A falling intonation can also turn a polite request into an order. 


EN. \ 
Can I have some more coffee? — At once, Your Majesty. 


A fall-rise in the wrong place can be misunderstood as suggesting more than is 
said. po 
I'd like to play tennis. ~ So what's the problem? ~ There's no problem. 


For intonation in question tags, see 487. 


spelling (1): capital letters 
We use capital (big) letters at the beginning of the following kinds of words: 


a the names of days, months and public holidays (but not usually seasons) 
Sunday March Easter 
Tuesday | September Christmas 
(BUT normally summer, autumn) 


b the names of people, institutions and places, including stars and planets 
John Mary the Smiths 
the Foreign Office North Africa Canada 
the United States The Ritz Hotel Oxford University 
The Super Cinema the Far East (compare He teaches at 
the Pole Star Mars a university) 
(BUT normally the earth, the sun, the moon) 
Words derived from people's names have capitals if they refer to the people. 
Shakespearean drama (BUT to pasteurise: this refers to a chemical process, 
not directly to the scientist Pasteur) 


c people's titles 
Mr Smith Professor Blake 
Colonel Webb the Managing Director Dr Jones 
the Prime Minister is attending the summit 
(Compare How is the French prime minister elected?) 


d nouns and adjectives referring to nationalities and regions, languages, 
ethnic groups and religions 

He's Russian. I speak German. Japanese history 

Catalan cooking | She's Jewish. He's a Sikh. 
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e the names of newspapers and magazines 
International Herald Tribune | New Scientist 


f the first word (and often other important words) in the titles of books, films 


and plays 
The Spy who Loved Me Gone with the Wind 
A Midsummer Night's Dream 


For the use of capitals with East, North etc, see 172. 


557 spelling (2): -ly 


1 adverb formation 

We normally change an adjective into an adverb by adding -ly. 
late — lately real — really (Not realy) 
right — rightly definite — definitely 
hopeful — hopefully ^ pale — palely 
complete + completely (Not completly) 

Exceptions: 
true 2 truly — whole > wholly 
due — duly full > fully 


2 -yand-i- 
-y usually changes to -i- (see 561). 
happy > happily — dry — drily or dryly 
easy — easily gay > gaily 
Exceptions: 
shy > shyly sly + slyly coy — coyly 
3 adjectives ending in consonant + /e 
-le changes to -ly after a consonant. 
idle + idly ^ noble ^ nobly able — ably 
4 adjectives ending in -ic 
If an adjective ends in -ic, the adverb ends in -ically (pronounced /1kli/), 
tragic > tragically phonetic ^ phonetically 
Exception: 
public — publicly 


558 spelling (3): -ise and -ize 


Many English verbs can be spelt with either -ise or -ize. In American English, 
-ize is preferred in these cases. Examples: 


realisel realize (BrE) realize (AmE) 
mechanise/ mechanize (BrE) mechanize (AmE) 
computerise/ computerize (BrE) computerize (AmE) 
baptisel baptize (BrE) baptize (AmE) 
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Most words of two syllables, and a few longer words, have -ise in both British 
and American English. Examples: 


surprise (NOT surprize) despise supervise 
revise compromise televise 
advise exercise advertise 
comprise improvise 


Capsize has -ize in both British and American English. 

Note also analyse (AmE analyse/analyze) and paralyse (AmE paralyze). 

If in doubt, remember that in British English -ise is almost always acceptable. 
For American English, consult an American dictionary. 


spelling (4): hyphens 


What are hyphens? 


Hyphens are the short lines (-) that we put between words in expressions like 
ticket-office or ex-husband. 


When are hyphens used? 
Hyphens are most common in the following cases: 


a compound nouns 


e compound nouns where the second part ends in -er 
lorry-driver — bottle-opener 
e compound nouns where the first part ends in -ing 
waiting-room writing-paper 
e compound nouns made with prepositions and adverb particles 
sister-in-law | make-up in-joke 
e many compounds of two nouns, where the first noun has the main stress 
(but hyphens are becoming less common in these cases) 
"water-bottle OR ‘water bottle 
'apple-tree OR 'apple tree BUT apple 'pie 


b compound adjectives 


red-hot nice-looking | the London-Paris flight 
blue-eyed grey-green the Scotland-France match 
broken-hearted 
When we use a longer phrase as an adjective before a noun, we often use 
hyphens. Compare: 
- an out-of-work miner. — a shoot-to-kill policy 
He's out of work. They were ordered to shoot to kill. 


c compound verbs beginning with a noun 
baby-sit —— house-hunt 
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d prefixes 


The prefixes anti-, co-, ex-, mid-, non-, pre-, post-, pro- and self- are often 
separated from what follows by hyphens. 


anti-war mid-term post-publication 
co-producer ^ non-involvement | pro-hunting 
ex-husband | pre-meeting self-study 


And other prefixes may be separated by hyphens in order to avoid unusual or 
misleading combinations of letters. 
un-American re-examine counter-revolution 


e numbers 21-99; fractions 
twenty-one thirty-six two-thirds 
word division 


We also use hyphens to separate the parts of long words at the end of written 
or printed lines. (To see where to divide words, look in a good dictionary.) 
... is not completely in accordance with the policy of the present govern- 
ment, which was... 


Are hyphens disappearing? 


The rules about hyphens are complicated, and usage is not very clear. Perhaps 
because of this, people seem to be using hyphens less, especially in compound 
nouns. Many common short compounds are now often written ‘solid’, with no 
division between the words (e.g. weekend, wideawake, takeover); other less 
common or longer compounds are now more likely to be written as 
completely separate words (e.g. train driver, living room). The situation at 
present is rather confused, and it is not unusual to find the same expression 
spelt in three different ways (e.g. bookshop, book-shop, book shop). If one is 
not sure whether to use a hyphen between words or not, the best thing is to 
look in a dictionary, or to write the words without a hyphen. 


spelling (5): final e 


final -e dropped before vowels 


When an ending that begins with a vowel (e.g. -ing, -able, -ous) is added to a 
word that ends in -e, we usually drop the -e. 

hope — hoping note — notable shade > shady 

make —^ making fame — famous 
Some words that end in -e have two possible forms before -able and -age. The 
form without -e is more common in most cases. Note: 

likeable (usually with e) 

mov(e)able (both forms common) 

mileage (only with e) 
Final -e is not dropped from words ending in -ee, -oe or -ye. 

see seeing canoe  canoeist 

agree — agreeable dye > dyeing > 
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final -e not dropped before consonants 


Before endings that begin with a consonant, final -e is not normally dropped. 
excite > excitement complete — completeness 
definite — definitely 
Exceptions: words ending in -ue 
due —^ duly true ^ truly argue > argument 
In words that end with -ce or -ge, we do not drop -e before a or o. 
replace —^ replaceable courage — courageous 
(BUT charge — charging, face — facing) 
Judg(e)ment and acknowledg(e)ment can be spelt with or without the -e after g. 


For words ending in -ie, see 561.5. For adverbs ending in -ly, see 557. 


spelling (6): y andi 


changing y to i 
When we add an ending to a word that ends in -y, we usually change -y to -i-. 
hurry — hurried fury > furious merry > merriment 
marry > marriage easy > easier busy — business 
happy > happily 
Generally, nouns and verbs that end in -y have plural or third person singular 
forms in -ies. 
story — stories — spy > spies hurry > hurries 


exceptions 


Two spellings are possible for the nouns flyer/ flier. 

A machine that dries things is a dryer. 

Words formed from the adjective dry: normally drier, driest, dryly! drily, 
dryness. 

Words formed from the adjective sly: slyer, slyest, slyly, slyness. 


no change before i 
We do not change -y to -i- before i (for example when we add -ing, -ism, 
-ish, -ise). 
try > trying Tory ^ Toryism | baby — babyish 
no change after a vowel 
We do not change -y to -i- after a vowel letter. 


buy — buying play > played 
enjoy — enjoyment grey — greyish 
Exceptions: 


say > said pay > paid lay — laid 
changing ie to y 
We change -ie to -y- before -ing. 

(but dye > dyeing) 
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spelling (7): doubling final consonants 


doubling before vowels 
We sometimes double the final consonant of a word before adding -ed, -er, 
-est, -ing, -able, -y (or any other ending that begins with a vowel). 
stop > stopped sit — sitting big — bigger 
Which consonants are doubled? 
We double the following letters: 


b: rub > rubbing n: win — winnable 
d: sad — sadder p: stop > stopped 

g big bigger r. prefer — preferred 
E travel — travelling t sit sitting 


m:slim > slimming 


We double final -s in gassing, gassed (but not usually in other words), final -z in 
quizzes, fezzes, and final -f in iffy (a colloquial word for ‘questionable’, 
‘uncertain’). 

Final w (in words like show, flow) is part of a vowel sound, and is not doubled. 


show — showing; flow — flowed (Nor showing, flowwed) 
only at the end of a word 


We only double consonants that come at the end of a word. Compare: 
hop — hopping BUT hope — hoping 
fat —^ fatter BUT late — later 
plan —^ planned BUT phone — phoned 


one consonant after one vowel letter 


We only double when the word ends in one consonant after one vowel letter. 
Compare: 

fat —^ fatter BUT fast — faster (NOT fastter) 

bet — betting BUT beat — beating (Not beatting) 


only stressed syllables 


We only double consonants in stressed syllables. We do not double in longer 
words that end in unstressed syllables. Compare: 

up'set — up'setting BUT ‘visit — ‘visiting 

be'gin —^ be’ginning BUT ‘open — ‘opening 

re'fer — referring BUT ‘offer ^ ‘offering 
Note the spelling of these words: 

‘gallop — ‘galloping — ‘galloped (Not gallepping, gallepped) 

de'velop — de'veloping — de'veloped (Nor developping, developped) 
exception: final / in unstressed syllables 
In British English, we double -/ at the end of a word after one vowel letter, in 
most cases, even in unstressed syllables. 

‘travel — ‘travelling 

‘equal — ‘equalled 
In American English, words like this are most often spelt with one I: traveling. 
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other exceptions 


Consonants are sometimes doubled at the end of final syllables that are 
pronounced with full vowels (e.g. /2e/), even when these do not carry the main 
stress. 

‘kidnap > ‘kidnapped 

‘handicap — ‘handicapped 

‘worship — ‘worshippers (AmE also 'worshipers) 

‘combat — ‘combating or ‘combatting 
Final -s is sometimes doubled in 'focus(s)ing and 'focus(s)ed 


final c 


Final -c changes to ck before -ed, -er, -ing etc. 
picnic — picnickers 
panic > panicking 
mimic > mimicked 

Why double? 


The reason for doubling is to show that a vowel is pronounced short. This is 
because, in the middle of a word, a stressed vowel letter before one consonant 
is usually pronounced as a long vowel or as a diphthong (double vowel). 
Compare: 


hoping /‘haupiy/ hopping /‘hopty/ 
later |'lexto(r)/ latter /zta(r)/ 
diner ['dame(r)/ dinner [l'dme(r)/ 


spelling (8): ch and tch, k and ck 


After one vowel, at the end of a word, we usually write -ck and -tch for the 
sounds /k/ and /tf/. 

back neck sick lock stuck 

catch fetch stitch botch hutch 


Exceptions: 
yak tic public (and many other words ending in -ic) 
rich which such much attach detach 


After a consonant or two vowels, we write -k and -ch. 
bank work talk march bench 
break book week peach coach 


spelling (9): ie and ei 


The sound /i:/ (as in believe) is often written ie, but not usually ei. However, 
we write e after c for this sound. English-speaking children learn a rhyme: 
‘i before e, except after c’. 

believe chief field grief piece shield 

ceiling deceive receive receipt 


Exceptions: seize, Neil, Keith. 
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spelling (10): spelling and pronunciation 


In many English words, the spelling is different from the pronunciation. This is 
mainly because our pronunciation has changed a good deal over the last few 
hundred years, while our spelling system has stayed more or less the same. 
Here is a list of some difficult common words with their pronunciations. 


usually two syllables, not three 
The letters in brackets are usually not pronounced. 


asp(i)rin ev(e)ry om(e)lette 
bus(i)ness ev(e)ning rest(au)rant 
choc(o)late marri(a)ge sev(e)ral 
diff(e)rent med(i)cine (AmE three syllables) 


usually three syllables, not four 


The letters in brackets are usually not pronounced. 
comf(or)table temp(e)rature 
int(e)resting us(u)ally 
secret(a)ry (AmE four syllables) veg(e)table 


silent letters 


The letters in brackets are not pronounced. 

e clim(b) com(b) dum(b) dou(b)t de(b)t 

mus(c)le 

han(d)kerchief | san(d)wich | We(d)nesday 

champa(g)ne forei(g)n  si(g)n 

bou(gh)t cau(gh)t ou(gh)t thou(gh)t borou(gh) 

dau(gh)ter hei(gh)t hi(gh)  li(gh)t mi(gh)t nei(gh)bour  ni(gh)t 

ri(gh)t strai(gh)t throu(gh) ti(gh)t  wei(gh) 

e w(h)at w(h)en  w(h)re  w(h)ether | w(h)ich w(h)ip w(h)y 
and similarly in other words beginning wha, whe or whi. (Some speakers 
use an unvoiced /w/ in these words.) 

e (h)onest (h)onour  (h)our 

e (k)nee  (k)nife (k)nob (k)nock  (k)now 
and similarly in other words beginning kn. 

e ca(m could  ha(Uf samon  shou(Üd  ta(Ük wa@k 
wou(Dd  autum(n)  hym(n) 

e (p)neumatic — (p)sychiatrist  (p)sychology  (p)sychotherapy 

(p)terodactyl and similarly in other words beginning pn, ps or pt. 

cu(p)board l'kAbed/ 

i(r)on (British pronunciation /aren/) 

i(s)aand  i(s)le 

cas(t)ee X Chris(t)ymas — fas(t)en — lis(t)en | of(t)en whis(t)le 

(Often can also be pronounced /"'pfton/.) 

e g(ularantee g(ujard guerrilla | g(u)ess guest g(u)ide g(u)ilt 
g(ujitar g(u)y 

e (w)rap (write (w)rong 

e (who  (w)hom  (w)hore (w)hose  (w)hole 


az jel 
any many Thames /temz/ > 
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ch = /k/ 

ache archaeology architect chaos character chemist 
Christmas mechanical Michael stomach 

ea = /e/ 

already bread breakfast dead death dreadful dreamt 
head health heavy instead lead (the metal) leant leather 
meant measure pleasant pleasure read (past) ready steady 
sweater threat tread weather 

ea = /e1/ 

break great steak 

gh = /f/ 

cough [kof] draught /dra:ft/ enough /!'naf/ laugh [la:t/ 
rough [raf] tough /taf/ 

o= [A] 

above brother colour come comfortable company cover 
done front glove government honey London love lovely 
Monday money month mother none nothing one onion 
other oven some son stomach  ton(ne) tongue once won 
wonder worry 

o = /u:/ 

lose prove to 

ou = JA] 

country couple cousin double enough rough tough trouble 
young 

u or ou- juj 

bull bullet bush butcher could cushion full pull push 
put should would 

words pronounced with /a1/ 

biology buy dial height idea iron microphone science 
society either (many British speakers) neither (many British speakers) 

other strange spellings 


area ['eorio/ friend /frend/ 
Australia /ps'treilia/ fruit [fru:t/ 
bicycle ['ba1sikl/ heard [ha:d/ 


biscuit ['biskit/ heart [ha:t/ 

blood [blad] juice [d3u:s/ 

brooch /braut$/ minute /‘mmut/ 

business ['byzn1is/ moustache [me'sta:f/ (AmE /‘masteJ/) 
busy ['bizi/ once [WAns/ 

clothes [klev6z/ one |WAn/ 

does {AAz/ theatre /‘B1ata(r)/ 
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doesn't ['dAz(o)nt/ two /tu:/ 
Edinburgh l'eàmbro/ woman /‘women/ 
Europe ['joerep/ women /‘wimin/ 
foreign /‘foren/ 

silent r 


In standard southern British English, r is not normally pronounced before a 
consonant or at the end of a word. 
hard [ha:d/ first /fs:st/ order ['2:de/ 
car [ka:/ four [fo:] more [mo:/ 
But r is pronounced at the end of a word if a vowel follows immediately. 
four islands /‘fo:r 'atlondz/ more eggs /'mo:r 'egz/ 


Note the pronunciation of iron, and of words ending in -ered and -re. 

iron /[a1en/ (AmE /'arren/) wondered |'wAnded/ 

centre /‘senta(r)/ bothered |'boóed/ 

theatre ['010to(r)/ 
We often add /r/ after words ending in the sound /e/ even when this is not 
written with r, if another vowel follows immediately. 

India and Africa /'Indier end 'eefriko/ 
In most varieties of American English, and in many regional British accents, 
r is pronounced whenever it is written. 


still, yet and already: time 


meanings 

Still, yet and already can all be used to talk about things which are going on, or 

expected, around the present. Briefly: 

— still is used to say that something is continuing and has not stopped 

— yet is used to talk about something that is expected 

— already is used to say that something has happened early, or earlier than it 
might have happened. 


still 
Still is used to say that something has, perhaps surprisingly, not finished. 
She's still asleep. Is it still raining? 


I've been thinking for hours, but I still can't decide. 
You're not still seeing that Jackson boy, are you? 
Still usually goes with the verb, in ‘mid-position’ (see 24). 


yet 
Not yet is used to say that something which is expected has not happened (but 
we think that it will). 
Is Sally here? ~ Not yet. 
The postman hasn't come yet. 
In questions, we use yet to ask whether something expected has happened. 


Is supper ready yet? Has the postman come yet? 
Yet usually goes at the end of a clause, but it can go immediately after not in a 
formal style. > 
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Don't eat the pears — they aren't ripe yet. 
The pears are not yet ripe. (more formal) 


already 


Already is used to say that something has happened earlier than expected, or 
earlier than it might have happened. 

When's Sally going to come? ~ She's already here. 

You must go to Scotland. ~ I've already been. 

Have you already finished? That was quick! 
Already usually goes with the verb, in 'mid-position' (see 24.) It can also go at 
the end of a clause, for emphasis. 

Are you here already? You must have run all the way. 
We do not usually put already before time expressions. 

When I was fourteen 1 already knew that 1 wanted to be a doctor. (NoT 

res) 
In 1970 Britain's car industry was already in serious trouble. (Not Already-in 
1979-...) 


still not or not yet? 


Still not looks back towards the past; not yet looks towards the future. 
Compare: 
— She still hasn't got a job. (Looking back: she hasn't had a job since 
Christmas, and this situation is continuing.) 
She hasn't got a job yet. (Looking forward: she hasn't got a job now, but 
we're hoping that she will get one.) 
- I still can't speak French, after all these years of study. 
I can't speak French yet, but I hope I will be able to soon. 


yet or already in questions 


Questions with already often suggest that something has happened. Compare: 
- Have you met Professor Hawkins yet? (= 1 don't know whether you've met 
him.) 
Have you already met Professor Hawkins? (= I think you've probably met 
him.) 
— Is my coat dry yet? 
Is my coat dry already? That was quick! 


tenses 


Various tenses are possible with all three words. In British English, perfect 
tenses are common with already and yet; Americans often prefer past tenses. 


Compare: 
- Have you called the garage yet? (BrE) — She's already left. (BrE) 
Did you call the garage yet? (AmE) She already left. (AmE) 


related to a past moment 


All three words can be related to a past moment instead of to the present. 
I went to see if she had woken up yet, but she was still asleep. This was 
embarrassing, because her friends had already arrived. 
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yet meaning 'still' 


Yet is normally used in questions and negative sentences. But it is sometimes 
used in affirmative sentences in a formal style to mean 'still'. 
We have yet to hear from the bank. (= We are still waiting to hear .. .) 


all ready 


All ready is not the same as already: it simply means the same as all + ready. 
Compare: 

When's Jane coming? ~ She's already arrived. 

Are you all ready? ~ No, Pete isn't. 


subjunctive 


What is the subjunctive? 


Some languages have special verb forms called 'subjunctive', which are used 
especially to talk about ‘unreal’ situations: things which are possible, desirable 
or imaginary. Older English had subjunctives, but in modern English they have 
mostly been replaced by uses of should, would and other modal verbs, by 
special uses of past tenses (see 426), and by ordinary verb forms. English only 
has a few subjunctive forms left: third-person singular present verbs without 
-(e)s, (e.g. she see, he have) and special forms of be (e.g. 1 be, he were). Except 
for I/ he/shelit were after if, they are not very common. 


that she see 


Ordinary verbs only have one subjunctive form: a third person singular present 
with no -(e)s (e.g. she see). It is sometimes used in that-clauses in a formal 
style, especially in American English, after words which express the idea that 
something is important or desirable (e.g. suggest, recommend, ask, insist, vital, 
essential, important, advice). The same forms are used in both present and 
past sentences. 

It is essential that every child have the same educational opportunities. 

It was important that James contact Arthur as soon as possible. 

Our advice is that the company invest in new equipment. 

The judge recommended that Simmons remain in prison for life. 
Do is not used in negative subjunctives. Note the word order. 

We felt it desirable that he not leave school before eighteen. 
With verbs that are not third-person singular, the forms are the same as 
ordinary present-tense verbs (but they may refer to the past). 

I recommended that you move to another office. 


be 


Be has special subjunctive forms: I be, you be etc. 
It is important that Helen be present when we sign the papers. 
The Director asked that he be allowed to advertise for more staff. 
I were and he/shelit were, used for example after if (see 258.4) and wish 
(see 630) in a formal style, are also subjunctives. 
If I were you I should stop smoking. 
I wish it were Saturday. > 
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fixed phrases 


Subjunctives are also used in certain fixed phrases. Examples: 
God save the Queen! Long live the King! 
God bless you. Heaven forbid. 
He's a sort of adopted uncle, as it were. (2 ... in a way.) 
Be that as it may ... (= Whether that is true or not .. .) 
If we have to pay £2,000, then so be it. (= We can't do anything to change it.) 


other structures 


Most subjunctive structures are formal and unusual in British English. In that- 
clauses, British people usually prefer should + infinitive (see 521), or ordinary 
present and past tenses. 
It is essential that every child should have the same educational 
opportunities. (or... that every child has ...) 
It was important that James should contact Arthur as soon as possible. (on 
... that James contacted ...) 


such 


word order 


Such is used with nouns and noun phrases. It comes before a/an. 
such people such interesting ideas 
such a decision (Nor a-such-decision) 


'of this/that kind' 


Such can mean ‘like this/that', ‘of this/that kind’. This is most common in a 
formal style, with abstract nouns. 

The committee wishes to raise fees. I would oppose such a decision. 

There are various forms of secret writing. Such systems are called ‘codes’. 
In an informal style, and with concrete nouns, we prefer like this/that or this/ 
that kind of. 

... Systems like this are called ... 

He's got an old Rolls-Royce. I'd like a car like that. (Nov Fd-like-steh-a-ear.) 
high degree 
Another use of such is to talk about a high degree of some quality. In this 
sense, such is common before adjective + noun. 

I'm sorry you had such a bad journey. 

{= You had a very bad journey, and I'm sorry.) 

It was a pleasure to meet such interesting people. 
Such is also possible with this meaning before a noun alone, when the noun 
has an emphatic descriptive meaning. 


I'm glad your concert was such a success. 
Why did she make such a fuss about the dates? 
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such and very, great etc 


Very, great and similar words are also used to talk about a high degree of some 
quality. The difference is that they give new information; such (- like this/that) 
normally refers to information that is already known. Compare: 
— I've had a very bad day. (giving information) 

Why did you have such a bad day? (The information is already known.) 
— The weather was very cold. 

I wasn't expecting such cold weather. 
— There was great confusion 

Why was there such confusion? 
However, in a very informal style such can also be used to mean ‘very’ or 
'great', especially in exclamations. 

She has such a marvellous voice! He's such an idiot! 


such ... that; such... as to 


Structures with very cannot be followed directly by that-clauses. Instead, we 
can use such... that. 

It was such a cold afternoon that we stopped playing. (NoT fttwas-a-very-cold 

s) 

There is also a structure with such followed by ... + as to + infinitive. This is 
formal and not very common. 

It was such a loud noise as to wake everybody in the house. 

(Less formal: ... such a loud noise that it woke ...) 


such as 
Such as is used to introduce examples. 

My doctor told me to avoid fatty foods such as bacon or hamburgers. 
such-and-such 


Note this informal expression. 
She's always telling you that she's met such-and-such a famous person. 
(=... one or other famous person.) 


For the difference between such and so, see 569. 


such and so 


such before (adjective +) noun 
We use such before a noun (with or without an adjective). 


They're such fools. (Not They're-so-fools.) 
It was such good milk that we couldn't stop drinking it. (NoT Jt-was-so-good 
milk-that-. . .) 
Such comes before a/an. 
She's such a baby. 
I've never met such a nice person. (NOT .. .-a-sueh/so-nice-person-) > 
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so before adjective, adverb etc 
We use so before an adjective alone (without a noun) or an adverb. 


She's so babyish. (Not She's-suteh-babyish.) 


The milk was so good that we couldn't stop drinking it. 
Why do you talk so slowly? 
We can also use so before much, many, few and little. 
We've got so much to do, and so little time. 
We use so much, not so, before comparatives. 
m glad you're feeling so much better. (NOT .. .-so-better-) 


For so beautiful a day etc, see 14. 
For more about the meaning and use of such, see 568. For more about so, see 538. 


suggest 


infinitive not used 


Suggest is not followed by object + infinitive. That-clauses and -ing structures 
are common. 
Her uncle suggested that she (should) get a job in a bank. 


Her uncle suggested getting a job in a bank. (Nor Her-unele-suggested-her-to 
get-a-job-in-a-bank.) 


indirect object not used 

Suggest is not normally followed by an indirect object without a preposition. 
Can you suggest a restaurant to us? (NOT Carryotcsuggestausarestaurant?) 

verb forms in that-clauses 

In that-clauses after suggest, various verb forms are possible when we suggest 

what people should do. 


Ordinary present and past tenses can be used. 
Her uncle suggests that she gets a job in a bank. 
He suggested that she got a job in a bank. 


Should + infinitive without fo is common. 
He suggests that she should get a job in a bank. 
He suggested that she should get a job in a bank. 


Subjunctives (see 567) are also used, especially in American English. 
He suggests that she get a job in a bank. 
He suggested that she get a job in a bank. 


direct suggestions 
In direct suggestions (‘I suggest ...’), should is not generally used. 


I suggest (that) you get ... (NoT I-suggest-that-you-should- get.) 
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suppose, supposing and what if 


Suppose, supposing and what if can all be used with present tenses to make 
suggestions about things that might happen. 

I haven't got a table cloth. ~ Suppose we use a sheet. 

Let's go swimming. ~ Supposing there are sharks. 

What if we invite your mother next weekend and go away the week after? 
A past tense makes the suggestion sound less definite. 

Daddy, can I watch TV? ~ Suppose you did your homework first. 

I'm going to climb up there. ~ No! supposing you slipped! 

What if I came tomorrow instead of this afternoon? 
In sentences about the past, past perfect tenses are used to talk about 
situations that did not occur. 

That was very clever, but supposing you had slipped? 


For more about past tenses with present or future meanings, see 426. 


supposed to 


Be supposed + infinitive is used to say what people have to do (or not do) 
according to the rules or the law, or about what is (not) expected to happen. 
Catholics are supposed to go to church on Sundays. 
We're supposed to pay the Council Tax at the beginning of the month. 
You're not supposed to park on double yellow lines. 
There is often a suggestion that things do not happen as planned or expected. 
This country is supposed to be a democracy. 
Lucy was supposed to come to lunch. What's happened? 
Cats are supposed to be afraid of dogs, but ours isn't. 
Questions with supposed to can suggest that there are problems. 
The train's already left. What are we supposed to do now? 
How am 1 supposed to finish all this work by ten o'clock? 
That's a lovely picture, but what's it supposed to be? 
Another use of supposed to is to say what is generally believed. 
He's supposed to be quite rich, you know. 
This stuff is supposed to kill flies. Let's try it. 
Note the pronunciation: /sa'peust to/, not /se'peuzd to/. 


surely 


not the same as certainly 


Surely does not usually mean the same as certainly. We use certainly when we 
simply tell people that something is true. We use surely mostly to ask for 
people's agreement: to persuade them that something must be true, or that 
there are good reasons for believing it. Compare: 
- House prices are certainly rising fast at the moment. (‘I know this is so.") 
House prices will surely stop rising soon. (‘I believe this must be so.’) 
— I certainly posted the letter on Monday. (‘I know.’) 
She's surely got the letter by now. (‘It seems very probable.') > 
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belief in spite of ... 


Surely can be used when we say that we think something is true in spite of 
reasons to believe the opposite, or in spite of suggestions to the contrary. 
These sentences are often like questions. 

I'm going to marry Sonia. ~ Surely she's married already? 

Surely that's Henry over there? I thought he was in Scotland. 

Is it tonight we're going out? ~ No, tomorrow, surely? 
With not, surely can express difficulty in believing something. 

Tim failed his exam. ~Oh, surely not? 

Surely you're not going out in that hat? 

You don't think I'm going to pay for you, surely? 


sympathetic 
Sympathetic usually means 'sharing somebody's feelings' or 'sorry for 
somebody who is in trouble’. 

I'm sympathetic towards the strikers. 

She's always very sympathetic when people feel ill. 
Sympathetic is a 'false friend' for speakers of certain languages. It does not 
usually mean the same as, for example, sympathique, sympathisch, sympatisk 
or simpático. 

The people in my class are all very nice / pleasant / easy to get on with. 

(NOT .. .-are-ait-very-sympathetie-) 


taboo words and swearwords 


introduction 


Many languages have words which are considered dangerous, holy, magic or 
shocking, and which are only used in certain situations or by certain people. 
For instance, in some African tribes the names of dead chiefs must not be said; 
in many cultures, words associated with religious beliefs are used only on 
religious occasions, or only by priests. Words of this kind can be called ‘taboo 
words’. 

English has three main groups of taboo words and expressions: 


A number of words connected with the Christian religion (e.g. the names 
Christ, God) are considered holy by some people. These people prefer to use 
such words only in formal and respectful contexts, and they may be upset or 
shocked by their ‘careless’ use. 


Certain words relating to sexual activity and the associated parts of the body 
(e.g. fuck, balls) are regarded as shocking by many people. Thirty or forty years 
ago some of these words could not be printed or broadcast, and they are still 
comparatively unusual in public speech and writing. In polite or formal 
language these words are generally avoided, or replaced by other words and 
expressions (e.g. make love or have sexual intercourse, testicles). 
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Some words referring to the elimination of bodily wastes (what one does in the 
lavatory), and the associated parts of the body, are also regarded as 'dirty' or 
shocking (e.g. piss, shit). They are often replaced by more ‘polite’ words and 
expressions with the same meaning (e.g. urinate, defecate) or by substitutes 
(e.g. go to the lavatory, wash one's hands). 

Because taboo words are shocking, they are common in situations where 
people want to express powerful emotions by using 'strong' language. This is 
called 'swearing'. When people swear, taboo words usually change their 
meanings completely. For example, fuck off and piss off have nothing to do 
with sex or urinating — they are simply violently rude ways of saying 'go away'. 
The strength of the original taboo word is borrowed for a different purpose. 

Linguistic taboos in English-speaking countries are less strong than they 
used to be. Most taboo words and swearwords shock less than they did, say, 
twenty years ago. And increasingly, people are using informal taboo words 
which are felt to be amusingly ‘naughty’ rather than shocking, such as bonk or 
shag instead of fuck, or willy instead of prick (- penis). 

None the less, students should be very careful about using taboo words and 
swearwords. There are two reasons for this. First of all, it is not easy to know 
the exact strength of these expressions in a foreign language, or to know what 
kind of people are shocked by them, and in what circumstances. One may 
easily say something that is meant as a joke, but which seriously upsets the 
people one is talking to. And secondly, using this sort of language generally 
indicates membership of a group: one most often swears in the company of 
people one knows well, who belong to one's own social circle, age group etc. 
(Children usually avoid swearing in front of aduits so as not to annoy or shock 
them, and adults avoid swearing in front of children for similar reasons.) So a 
foreigner who uses swearwords may give the impression of claiming 
membership of a group that he or she does not belong to. 


taboo words 


The following are some of the most common English taboo words, with 
explanations of their literal meanings where necessary. Their approximate 
‘strength’ is shown by stars: one-star words like hell, damn or blast (which are 
scarcely taboo in modern English) will not upset many people, while a three- 
or four-star word may be very shocking if it is used in the wrong situation. 
Note, however, that individual reactions to particular words (and to swearing 
in general) vary enormously, and that attitudes are changing rapidly (and 
generally becoming more tolerant of this kind of language). So people of 
different ages and backgrounds are likely to disagree a good deal about the 
strength of the words listed. 

The words associated with religion are not considered shocking when used 
with their literal meaning, and the stars show their strength when used as 
swearwords. The strength of the other words is mostly the same whether they 
are used literally or for swearing. » 
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damn * 
blast * (BrE) 


hell * 
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meaning 

condemn to hell (rare in literal sense; mainly used 
as swearword) 

strike with divine punishment (rare in literal sense; 
mainly used as swearword) 


(Damn, blast and hell have lost most of their strength, and are scarcely 
regarded as swearwords by most people in modern English.) 


God * 
Jesus ** 
Christ ** 


Parts of the body 
taboo word 

arse Pe Se 

(AmE ass **) 
arsehole *** 
(AmE asshole **) 
balls exe 

bollocks *** (BrE) 
cock *** 

dick*** 

prick Midi 

tits *** 

cunt [£z 2 

twat LE E 


Sexual activity 
taboo word 


(AmE jerk off ***) 
bugger *** (BrE) 


come ** 
sod ** (BrE) 


bitch *** 
whore ** 
bastard ** 


Lavatory 
taboo word 
piss *** 
shit *** 
crap ** 

fart ** 


meaning 
bottom, buttocks, anus 


anus 


testicles 

testicles 

penis 

penis 

penis 

breasts 

woman's sex organs 
woman's sex organs (rare) 


meaning 
have sex (with) 
masturbate (have sex with oneself) 


have anal intercourse with a person or animal; 
person who does so (rare in literal sense) 
reach a sexual climax (orgasm) 

homosexual (abbreviation of sodomite; rare in 
literal sense) 

female dog; earlier used for 'immoral' woman 
prostitute 

child of unmarried parents 


meaning 

urine; urinate 

excrement; defecate 

excrement; defecate 

let digestive gas out from the anus 
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3 swearwords 


All of the words listed above, and a few others, are used in swearing. The 
meaning of a swearword is always different from its literal (taboo) meaning 
(see introduction above). Compare: 
What are you doing fucking in my bed? 
(= Why are you making love in my bed? - literal meaning of fucking) 
What are you fucking doing in my bed? 
(= Why the hell are you in my bed? — fucking used as a swearword) 
The meaning of a swearword can also change with its grammatical form. For 
instance, piss off is an aggressive way of saying go away, pissed is British slang 
for drunk; pissed off is British slang for fed up. Many swearwords are 
grammatically very flexible. Fucking, for example, can act both as an adjective 
(e.g. fucking idiot) and as an intensifying adverb (e.g. fucking good, fucking 
soon, it's fucking raining, fucking well shut up). It is even sometimes put into 
the middle of another word (abso-fucking-lutely). Swearwords are the only 
words in the language that have this grammatical range. 
The following list shows some of the most common expressions used in 
swearing; they are grouped according to meaning. 


a  exclamation of annoyance 


Damn (it)! (My) God! Bugger (it)! (BrE) 
Blast (it)! (BrE) Jesus! Sod (it)! (BrE) 
God damn it! Christ! Shit! 

God damn! (especially AmE) Jesus Christ! Fuck (it)! 

Hell! 


Examples of use: 
Damn it! Can't you hurry up? 
Christ! It's raining again! 


Oh, fuck! I've lost the address! 
b exclamation of surprise 
(My) God! Well, I'll be damned! 
Jesus! Son of a bitch! (especially AmE) 
Christ! Damn me! 
Jesus Christl Bugger! Fuck me! (BrE) 
God damn! (especially AmE) Well, I'm damned! buggered! (BrE) 
Examples of use: 
My God! Look at that! 


Well, I'm damned! What are you doing here? 
Bugger me! There's Mrs Smith. I thought she was on holiday. 
c Surprised question 
Who! What! Why etc the hell ...? (AmE also ... in hell ...?) 
Who! What! Why etc the fuck ...? 


Examples of use: 
What the hell do you think you're doing? 
Where the fuck are the car keys? > 
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insult (noun) 


Note that these nouns generally have no real meaning. They simply express a 
strong emotion such as hatred, anger, envy or contempt. 


bastard shit bitch (applied to women) —— k 
fart sod (BrE) son of a bitch (AmE) P ein yrs 
prick bugger (BrE) arsehole (AmE asshole) dickhead (= idiot) 
fucker wanker (BrE) motherfucker (AME) 
cunt twat (= idiot) cocksucker (AmE) 
Examples of use: 

You bastard! Lucky sod! 

Stupid old fart! She's such a bitch! 

He's a real prick! That guy's a real assholel 

Stupid fucker! Stupid twat! 
insult (imperative verb + object) 
Damn... Blast ...! (BrE) Sod ...! (BrE) 
Bugger ...! (BrE) Fuck ...! Screw ...! 


Examples of use: 
Damn that child! Fuck you! Screw the government! 
insulting request to go away 
Fuck off! Bugger off! (BrE) 
Piss off Sod off! (BrE) 
Examples of use: 
Can I have a word with you? ~ Fuck off 
if Andy comes asking for money, tell him to piss off. 
expression of unconcern (= 't don't care’) 
I don't/couldn't give a damn/shit/fuck; ... a bugger (BrE). 


Examples of use: 
They can come and arrest me if they want to. I don't give a fuck. 
Mary's very angry with you. ~I don't give a bugger. 


violent refusal/rejection/defiance 


(I'll be) damned/fucked if I will! Balls to ...! (BrE) 

... buggered if I will! (BrE) Bollocks! (BrE) 

Stuff it (up your arse/ass) Kiss my arse/ass! 

Get stuffed! (BrE) Suck my cock! 

Balls! Why don't you take a flying fuck? 


Examples of use: 
Mr Parsons wants you to clean out the lavatories. ~ Fucked if I will! 
Management are offering another £8 a week. ~ They can stuff it. 
Give me a kiss.~ Get stuffed! 
You're afraid to fight. ~ Balls! 
Balls to the lot of you! I'm going home. 
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i intensifying adjective/adverb (used to emphasise an emotion) 


damn(ed) sodding (BrE) 
bloody (BrE) fucking 
goddam (AmE) 


Bloody has no literal taboo equivalent in modern English. 
Examples of use: 


That car's going damn(ed) fast. She's a fucking marvellous singer. 
Where's the bloody switch? Put the fucking cat out! 
It's bloody raining again. 
When these words are used before verbs, the word well is often added in 
British English. 


I damn well hope you never come back. 
I'm not fucking well paying this time. 
It's bloody well raining again. 


j miscellaneous 


Fuck (up), screw (up) and bugger (up) (BrE) can mean ‘ruin’, ‘spoil’ 
or 'destroy'. 
Somebody's fucked up the TV. 
You've buggered my watch. 
Fucked and buggered can mean 'exhausted' (BrE). 
Want another game of tennis? ~ No, I'm fucked. 
Screw (especially AmE) can mean 'cheat'. 
Don't buy a car from that garage — they'll screw you. 
Cock up (BrE), balls up (BrE), fuck up and screw up can be used as verbs or 
nouns to refer to mistakes of organisation. (When used as nouns, they are 
often written with hyphens.) 
That bloody secretary's cocked up my travel arrangements. 
Sorry you didn't get your invitation — Mary made a balls-up. 
The conference was a complete fuck-up. 
Well, we really screwed up this time, didn't we? 
Balls (BrE), bullshit (AmE), cock and crap are used to mean 'nonsense'. 
What's his new book like? ~A load of balls. 
Don't talk crap! 
In American English, shit can mean ‘lies’ or ‘nothing’. 
Janie's getting married. ~ No shit? 
He don't know his ass from a hole in the ground. He don't know shit. 
Bugger/fuck! damn!sod all are used in British English to mean ‘nothing’. 
There's fuck all in the fridge. We'll have to eat out. 
In British English, pissed means 'drunk' and pissed off means 'fed up'. 
Steve was pissed out of his mind again last night. 
I'm getting pissed off with London. 
In American English, pissed is ‘annoyed’, ‘angry’. 
I'm pissed at him because of what he's been saying about me. 
A sod of a... means ‘a very bad...’ 
It was a sod of an exam. It's a sod of a place to get to. 


For information about slang, see 533. 
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576 take: time 


We can use take to say how much time we need to do something. Five 
structures are common 


1 The person is the subject: 


person + take + time + infinitive 


I took three hours to get home last night. 
She takes all day to get out of the bathroom. 
They took two hours to unload the ferry. 


2 The activity is the subject: 


activity + take (+ person) + time 


The journey took me three hours. 
Gardening takes a lot of time. 
Unloading the ferry took them two hours. 


3 The object of the activity is the subject: 


object of activity + take (+ person) + infinitive 
The ferry took them two hours to unload. 
This house will take all week to clean. 
4 Preparatory it is the subject: 


It + take (+ person) + time + infinitive 
It took me three hours to get home last night. 
It takes ages to do the shopping. 
5 Before/untif is used: 


It + take (+ person) + time + before/until. 


It took us six weeks beforeluntil we got the house clean. 
It took a long time before/until she felt comfortable in her new school. 


577 taste 
1 link verb 


Taste can be used as a 'link verb' (see 328), followed by an adjective or noun, to 
say how something tastes. Progressive forms are not used. 

This tastes nice. What's in it? (NoT ... reely-) 

The wine tastes funny. (NOT . . .-is-tasting-funny-. . .) 
Before a noun, taste of and taste like are used. 

The fish soup tasted mostly of garlic. 

Her lips tasted like wild strawberries. 
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2 transitive verb: 'perceive' 


Taste can be used with an object, to say what we perceive with our sense of 
taste. Progressive forms are not used. We often use can taste (see 125). 
I can taste onion and mint in the sauce. (Nov I-am-tasting-. . .) 


3 transitive verb: 'investigate' 


Another transitive use is to say that we are using our sense of taste to find out 
something. Progressive forms can be used. 
Stop eating the cake.~ I’m just tasting it to see if it's OK. 


578 telephoning 


1 answering a phone 


People answering a private phone either say 'Hello' or give their name. People 
answering a business phone most often give their name. 
‘Hello’. ‘Albert Packard.’ 


2 asking for a person 
Could I speak to Jane Horrabin? (AmE also Could I speak with ...?) 


3 saying who you are 
Hello, this is Corinne. (NOT USUALLY . . .-Frn-Corinne) 
Could I speak to Jane Horrabin? ~ Speaking. on This is Jane Horrabin 
(speaking). 


4 asking who somebody is 


Who is that? (AmE Who is this | Who's there?) 
Who am 1 speaking to? Who is that speaking? 


5 asking for a number 


Can/Could I have extension two oh four six? 
What's the (dialling) code for Bristol? (AmE ... area code .. .?) 
How do I get an outside line? 


6 if you want the other person to pay for the call 


I'd like to make a reversed (on transferred) charge call to Bristol 437878. 
(AmE I'd like to make a collect call...) 


7 if somebody is not there 


I'm afraid she's not in at the moment. 

Can I take a message? 

Can I leave a message? 

Please leave your message after the tone. 

I'll ring/call again later. (AmE I'll call . . .) 

Could you ask her to ring/call me back? 

Could you ask her to ring/call me atfon Ardington 637022? 

Could you just tell her Jake called? » 
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telling the time 579 


asking people to wait 
Just a moment. Hold the line, please. 
Hold on a moment, please. Hang on. (informal) 
things a switchboard operator may say 


One moment, please. (The number's) ringing for you. 
(I'm) trying to connect you. (I'm) putting you through now. 
I'm afraid the numberl/line is engaged (BrE) / busy (AmE). Will you hold? 
I'm afraid there's no reply from this number / from her extension. 


wrong number 


I think you've got the wrong number. 
I'm sorry. I've got the wrong number. 


problems 

Could you speak louder? It's a bad line (BrE)/ bad connection. 
You're breaking up. 
I'll call again. I was/got cut off. 


I rang/called you earlier but I couldn't get through. 


telling the time 


saying what time it is 
There are two common ways of saying what time it is. 


8.05 eight (oh) five on five past eight 

8.10 eight ten on ten past eight 

8.15 eight fifteen or a quarter past eight 

8.25 eight twenty-five on twenty-five past eight 
8.30 eight thirty on half past eight 

8.35 eight thirty-five on twenty-five to nine 
8.45 eight forty-five or a quarter to nine 

8.50 eight fifty or ten to nine 

9.00 nine o'clock 


Americans prefer to write a colon between the hours and the minutes: 8:50. 
Peopie generally prefer to say minutes past/to for times between the five- 
minute divisions. 

seven minutes past eight (More natural than seven past eight) 

three minutes to nine (More natural than three to nine) 
The expression o'clock is only used at the hour. Compare: 

Wake me at seven (o'clock). 

Wake me at ten past seven. (NOT . ..-tern-past-seven-o'elock:) 
Past is often dropped from half past in informal speech. 

OK, see you at half two. (=... half past two.) 
In American English after is often used instead of past (e.g. ten after six); but 
Americans do not say half after. And in American English of, before and till are 
possible instead of to (e.g. twenty-five of three). 
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asking what time it is 


Common ways of asking about time are: 
What time is it? Have you got the time? (informal) 
What's the time? Could you tell me the time? (more formal) 
What time do you make it? (or What do you make the time?) 
(BrE, meaning ‘What time is it by your watch?) 


the twenty-four hour clock 


The twenty-four hour clock is used mainly in timetables, programmes and 
official announcements. In ordinary speech, people usually use the twelve- 
hour clock. Compare: 
— Last check-in time is 20.15. 

We have to check in by a quarter past eight in the evening. 
— The next train from platform 5 is the 17.53 departure for Carlisle. 

What time does the next train leave? ~ Five fifty-three. 
— The meeting will begin at fourteen hundred. 

We're meeting at two o'clock. 
If necessary, times can be distinguished by using in the morning/afternoon! 
evening. In a more formal style, we can use am (= Latin ante meridiem — 
‘before midday’) and pm (= post meridiem - ‘after midday’). 

09.00 = nine o'clock in the morning (or nine am) 

21.00 = nine o'clock in the evening (or nine pm) 


tense simplification in subordinate clauses 


reasons for tense simplification 


If the main verb of a sentence makes it clear what kind of time the speaker is 
talking about, it is not always necessary for the same time to be indicated 
again in subordinate clauses. Compare: 
— This discovery means that we will spend less on food. 
This discovery will mean that we spend less on food. 
— It is unlikely that he will win. 
I will pray that he wins. 
Verbs in subordinate clauses are often simpler in form than verbs in main 
clauses ~ for example present instead of future, simple past instead of would + 
infinitive, simple past instead of past perfect. 
You'll find Coca-Cola wherever you go. (NOT .. .4Aeherever-yott-will-go:) 
He would never do anything that went against his conscience. 
(More natural than ... that would go against his conscience.) 
I hadn't understood what she said. 
(More natural than ... what she had said.) 


present instead of future: /'ll write when I have time 


Present tenses are often used instead of will + infinitive to refer to the future in 

subordinate clauses. This happens not only after conjunctions of time like 

when, until, after, before, as soon as, but in most other subordinate clauses - 
» 
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for instance after if, whether and on condition that, after question words and 
relatives, and in indirect speech. 

I'll write to her when I have time. (Not ...Aehen-Hwill-have-dtime:) 

I'll think of you when I'm lying on the beach next week. (NOT . . .when-Fwill 

be-tying-. . .) 

Will you stay here until the plane takes off? 

It will be interesting to see whether he recognises you. 

I'll have a good time whether I win or lose. 

I'll lend it to you on condition that you bring it back tomorrow. 

I'll go where you go. 

He says he'll give five pounds to anybody who finds his pen. 

One day the government will really ask people what they want. 

If she asks what I'm doing in her flat, I'll say I'm checking the gas. 

I think you'll find the wind slows you down a bit. 
This can happen even if the main verb is not future in form, provided it refers 
to the future. 

Phone me when you arrive. 

Make sure you come back soon. 

You can tell who you like next week, but not until then. 
In comparisons with as and than, present and future verbs are both possible. 

She'll be on the same train as we are/will tomorrow. 

We'll get there sooner than you do/will. 


present perfect: ... when l've finished 


The present perfect is used instead of the future perfect, to express the idea of 
completion. 
I'll phone you when I've finished. (Nort . . when wilt have finished: 
At the end of the year there will be an exam on everything you've studied. 
(NOT .. .-everything-you-will-have-studied:) 


future in subordinate clauses: ... where she will be 


A future verb is necessary for future reference in a subordinate clause if the 
main verb does not refer to the future (or to the same time in the future). 
I don't know where she will be tomorrow. 
I'm sure I won't understand a word of the lecture. 
I'll hide it somewhere where he'll never find it. (two different future times) 
If she rings, I'll tell her that I'll ring back later. (two different future times) 


For future verbs in if-clauses (e.g. I'll give you £100 if it will help you to go on holiday), see 260. 


in case, | hope, | bet, it doesn't matter etc 


A present tense is normally used with a future meaning after in case even if the 
main verb is present or past. For details, see 271. 

I've got my tennis things in case we have time for a game tomorrow. 
In an informal style, present verbs are often used with future meanings after 
I hope (see 250) and J bet (see 103). 

I hope you sleep well. 

I bet he gets married before the end of the year. 
Present tenses are also used with future reference after it doesn't matter, I don't 
care, I don't mind, it's not important and similar expressions. 
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It doesn't matter where we go on holiday. 
I don't care what we have for dinner if I don't have to cook it. 


6 past instead of would... 


Would, like will, is avoided in subordinate clauses; instead, we generally use 
past verbs. This happens in if-clauses (see 258), and also after most other 
conjunctions. 
If I had lots of money, I would give some to anybody who asked for it. 
(NoT If-I-wottld-have-. . -whe-world-askforit) 


Would you follow me wherever I went? (NOT .. .3wherever-I-would-go?) 
In a perfect world, you would be able to say exactly what you thought. 


(NOT .. .what-yeu-would-think.) 
I would always try to help anybody who was in trouble, whether I knew them 
or not. 


For past tenses after It’s time, see 306; for past tenses after I'd rather, see 491; for past tenses after 
I wish, see 630. 


7 simplification of perfect and progressive verbs 


Simple past verb forms are used quite often in subordinate clauses instead of 
present perfect and past perfect tenses, if the meaning is clear. 
It’s been a good time while it(’s) lasted. 
I've usually liked the people I've) worked with. 
For thirty years, he had done no more than he (had) needed to. 
He probably crashed because he had gone to sleep while he was driving. 
(More natural than ... while he had been driving.) 
Progressives are often replaced by simple forms in subordinate clauses. 
He's working. But at the same time as he works, he's exercising. 
(oR... at the same time as he's working .. .) 


8 exceptions 


These rules do not usually apply to clauses beginning because, although, since 
or as (meaning ‘because’), or to non-identifying relative clauses (see 495). 

I won't mind the heat on holiday because I won't move about much. 

I'll come to the opera with you, although I probably won't enjoy it. 

You'll work with Mr Harris, who will explain everything to you. 


For tenses in indirect speech, see 275. 


581 than and as 
as subjects, objects and complements 


1 subjects: more than is necessary; as happened 
Than and as can replace subjects in clauses (rather like relative pronouns). 


He worries more than is necessary. (NOT . . .-more-than-it/'what-is-necessary.) 

There were a lot of people at the exhibition - more than came last year. 

(NOT .. .-7tere-than-they-eame-ast-year-) 

The train might be late, as happened yesterday. (NOT .. .-as-it-happened 
yesterday.) > 
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We've got food for as many people as want it. (NOT .. .-as-they-want-it.) 
Common expressions with as in place of a subject: as follows; as was expected; 
as was agreed, as is well known. 

I have prepared a new plan, as follows. (NoT . . .-as-it.follows.) 

They lost money, as was expected. (NOT . , -a5-it-was-expeeted.) 

I am sending you the bill, as was agreed. (NOT . Laat sect 

As is well known, smoking is dangerous. (NoT As-it-is-well-known-.. 


objects and complements: as I did last year 


Than and as can also act as objects and complements. 
They sent more vegetables than I had ordered. (Not .. .-than--had- 
erdered-them.) 
Don't lose your passport, as I did last year. (NOT .. .-as-I-did-itHast-year-) 
She was more frightened than I was. (NoT .. .-than-I-wasit) 
You're as tired as I am. (NOT .. .-as-T-am-it) 
Some English dialects use what after as and than in these cases. 
They sent more paper than what I had ordered. (non-standard) 
You're as tired as what I am. (non-standard) 


thankful and grateful 


Grateful is the normal word for people's reactions to kindness, favours etc. 
I'm very grateful for all your help. (Nor £m-very-thankful-. . .) 
She wasn't a bit grateful to me for repairing her car. 
Thankful is used especially for feelings of relief at having avoided a danger, or 
at having come through an unpleasant experience. 
I'm thankful that we got home before the storm started. 
We feel very thankful that she didn't marry him after all. 
Well, I’m thankful that's over. 


that-clauses 


that as a connector 


That is a conjunction with little real meaning. It is simply a connector - it 
shows that a clause forms part of a larger sentence. Compare: 
I understood. He was innocent. (two separate sentences) 
I understood that he was innocent. (The clause he was innocent has become 
the object of the verb in the larger sentence.) 


that-clauses in sentences 


A that-clause can be the subject of a sentence. 
That she should forget me so quickly was rather a shock. 
It can be a complement after be. 
The main thing is that you're happy. 
Many verbs can have that-clauses as objects. 
We knew that the next day would be difficult. 
I regretted that I was not going to be at the meeting. 
And many nouns and adjectives can be followed by that-clauses. 
I admire your belief that you are always right. 
The Minister is anxious that nothing should get into the papers. 
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the fact that ... 


It is unusual for that-clauses to stand alone as subjects. They are more often 
introduced by the expression the fact. 
The fact that she was foreign made it difficult for her to get a job. 
(NoT That-she-was-foreign-made-it-diffieult-. . .) 
The fact that Simon had disappeared didn't seem to worry anybody. 
(More natural than That Simon had disappeared didn't ...) 
The fact also introduces that-clauses after prepositions (that-clauses cannot 
follow prepositions directly). 
The judge paid no attention to the fact that she had just lost her husband. 
(NOT .. .-paid-no-attention-to-that-she-had- just-. . .) 
He held her completely responsible for the fact that she took food without 
paying for it. (NOT .. .-responsible-for-that-she-took-. . .) 
In spite of the fact that she had three small EUM he sent her to prison for 


six months. (NoT Ir-spite-of-that-she-had-. . . 


For cases when prepositions are dropped before that-clauses, see 453. 


preparatory it 
It is often used as a preparatory subject or object for a that-clause 
(see 446-447). 
It surprised me that he was still in bed. 
(More natural than That he was still in bed surprised me.) 
She made it clear that she was not interested. (Nor She-made-that-she-was 
not-interested-elear.) 


For reasons why that-clauses are often moved to the ends of sentences, see 512. 


that-clauses after verbs, nouns and adjectives 


Some verbs, nouns or adjectives can be followed by that-clauses; some cannot. 
Compare: 
— I hope that you'll have a wonderful time. 

I want you to have a wonderful time. (NoT Hwant-that-youwll-have-. . .) 
— I understood his wish that we should be there. 

I understood the importance of our being there. (NoT . . .-the-importance-that 

we-should-be-there-) 

- It's essential that you visit the art museum. 

It's worth your visiting the art museum. (NoT ££s-worth-that-yott-visit-. .. 
Unfortunately there is no easy way to decide which nouns, verbs or AS m 
can be followed by that-clauses. It is best to check in a good dictionary. 


verbs in that-clauses 


In some kinds of that-clause, should + infinitive or subjunctives are often used 
instead of ordinary verb forms. For details, see 521, 567. 
I insisted that she should see the doctor at once. (or... that she see...) p 
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compound conjunctions 


Some conjunctions are made up of two or more words, including that. 
Common examples: so that, in order that, provided that, providing that, seeing 
that, given that, now that. 

I got here early so that we could have a few minutes alone together. 

I'll come with you providing that Bill doesn't mind. 

OK, I'll help you, seeing that you asked so nicely. 

Given that Monday is a holiday, we could go to Scotland for the weekend. 

Now that the kids are at school, the house seems very quiet. 


For that-clauses after reporting verbs (‘indirect speech’), see 274-275. 
For the relative pronoun that, see 494. 


that: omission 


We can often leave out the conjunction that, especially in an informal style. 


indirect speech: He said (that) ... 


That can be left out informally after many common reporting verbs. 
James said (that) he was feeling better. 
I thought (that) you were in Ireland. 
The waiter suggested (that) we should go home. 
That cannot be dropped after certain verbs, especially intransitive verbs - e.g. 
reply, email, shout. 
James replied that he was feeling better. (Not James-replied-he-was-. . .) 
She shouted that she was busy. (Nor She-shouted-she-was-busy.) 


For sentences like Who do you think is outside? see 486. 


after adjectives: I’m glad you're all right 


We can leave out that in clauses after some common adjectives. 
I'm glad (that) you're all right. 
It's funny (that) he hasn't written. We were surprised (that) she came. 


not dropped after nouns 


That is not usually dropped after nouns. 
I did not believe his claim that he was ill. (More natural than . . . his claim he 
was ill.) 
He disagreed with Copernicus’ view that the earth went round the sun. 
(NOT ...-Copernieus—view-the-earth-went-. . .) 


conjunctions 


That can be left out in an informal style in some common two-word 
conjunctions, such as so that, such ... that, now that, providing that, provided 
that, supposing that, considering that, assuming that. 

Come in quietly so (that) she doesn’t hear you. 

I was having such a nice time (that) I didn’t want to leave. 

The garden looks nice now (that) we've got some flowers out. 

You can borrow it provided (that) you bring it back tomorrow. 

Assuming (that) nobody gets lost, we'll all meet again here at six o'clock. 
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relative structures 


We can usually leave out the relative pronoun that when it is the object in a 
relative clause (see 495). 

Look! There are the people (that) we met in Brighton. 

Do it the way (that) I showed you. 


the matter (with) 


We use the matter (with) after something, anything, nothing and what. It 
means 'wrong (with)'. 

Something's the matter with my foot. 

Is anything the matter? 

Nothing's the matter with the car — you're just a bad driver. 

What's the matter with Frank today? 
There is often used as a ‘preparatory subject’ (see 587). 

There's something the matter with the TV. 

Is there anything the matter? 


For no matter what etc, see 378 


there 


The spelling there is used for two words with completely different 
pronunciations and uses. 


adverb of place 


There (pronounced /dea(r)/) is an adverb meaning ‘in that place’. 
What's that green thing over there? 
There's the book I was looking for. 


For the difference between here and there, see 245. 


introductory subject 
There (most often pronounced /Óe(r)/) is used as an introductory subject in 


sentences beginning there is, there are, there might be etc. For details, see 587. 
There's a book under the piano. 


there is 


use 


In sentences which say that something exists (or does not exist) somewhere, 

we usually use there as a kind of preparatory subject, and put the real subject 

after the verb. Note the pronunciation of there: usually /6a(r)/, not /Sea(r)/. 
There's a hole in my tights. (More natural than A hole is in my tights.) 
There's ice on the lake. (More natural than Ice is on the lake.) 

It cannot be used in this way. 


There is a lot of noise in the street. (NOT It-is-a-lot-of noise-in-the-street.) 


There are is used with plural subjects. > 
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I don't know how many people there are in the waiting room. (NOT . . .-hotw 


However, there's can begin sentences with plural subjects in informal speech. 
There's two policemen at the door, Dad. 
There's some grapes in the fridge, if you're still hungry. 


indefinite subjects 


We use there in this way particularly with subjects that have indefinite articles, 
no article, or indefinite determiners like some, any, no; and with indefinite 
pronouns like somebody, nothing. 

There are some people outside. 


There were no footsteps to be seen. Is there anybody at home? 

There was dancing in the streets. There's something worrying me. 
Note the use of wrong and the matter (see 585). 

There's something wrong. Is there anything the matter? 


Note also the structures with sense, point, use (see 57) and need. 
There's no sense in making him angry. 
Is there any point in talking about it again? 
Do you think there’s any use trying to explain? 
There's no need to hurry — we've got plenty of time. 


all tenses 


There can be used in this way with all tenses of be. 
Once upon a time there were three wicked brothers. 
There has never been anybody like you. 

There will be snow on high ground. 

And there can be used in question tags (see 488.4). 

There'll be enough for everybody, won't there? 


structures with auxiliary be 


There can also be used in structures where be is a progressive or passive 
auxiliary. Note the word order. 
There was a girl water-skiing on the lake. (= A girl was water-skiing . . .) 
(Not There-awas-water-skiing-a-girl-. . .) 
There have been more Americans killed in road accidents than in all the 
wars since 1900. (= More Americans have been killed . . .) 
(Nort -Fhere-have-been-killed-more-Americans. . .) 
There'll be somebody meeting you at the airport. 


more complex structures 


There can be used with modal verb + be, and with some other verbs (e.g. seem, 
appear, happen, tend) before to be. 

There might be drinks if you wait for a bit. 

There must be somebody at home - ring again. 

If the police hadn't closed the road there could have been a bad accident. 

There seem to be some problems. (Not Fhere-seems-te-be-. . .) 

Couid you be quiet? There happens to be a lecture going on. 

There tends to be jealousy when a new little brother or sister comes along. 
Note also the structure there is certain/sure/likely/ bound to be. 
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There is sure to be trouble when she gets his letter. 
Do you think there's likely to be snow? 
Infinitives (there to be) and -ing forms (there being) are also used. 
I don't want there to be any more trouble. 
What's the chance of there being an election this year? 


other verbs 


In a formal or literary style, some other verbs can be used with there besides 
be. These are mostly verbs which refer to states or arrivals. 

In a small town in Germany there once lived a poor shoemaker. 

There remains nothing more to be done. 

Suddenly there entered a strange figure dressed all in black. 

There followed an uncomfortable silence. 


definite subjects 


There is not normally used in a sentence with a definite subject (e.g. a noun 
with a definite article, or a proper name). 
The door was open. (NoT There-was-the-door-open.) 
James was at the party. (NOT 
One exception to this is when we simply name people or things, i in order to 
draw attention to a possible solution to a problem. 
Who could we ask? ~ Well, there's James, or Miranda, or Ann, or Sue, ... 
Where can he sleep? ~ Well, there's always the attic. 
Another apparent exception is in stories that begin There was this ..., when 
this has an indefinite sense. 
There was this man, see, and he couldn't get up in the mornings. So he ... 


think 


‘have an opinion’: not progressive 
When think is used for opinions, progressive forms are unusual. 


I don't think much of his latest book. (Nor Fm-notthinking much. . . 
Who do you think will win the election? (NoT eee .?) 


other meanings: progressive possible 


When think has other meanings (e.g. consider or plan) progressives are 
possible. 
You're looking worried. What are you thinking about? (NoT . . .-What-do-you 
think-about?) 


m thinking of changing my job. 
-ing forms 
After think, -ing forms can be used, but infinitives are not usually possible 


unless there is an object (see paragraph 4 below). 


She's thinking of going to university next year. (NoT She's-thinking-to-go-. . .) 
However, think + infinitive can be used when we talk about remembering to 
do something, or having the good sense to do something. 

Did you think to close the windows when it started raining? » 
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4 think + object (+ to be) + complement 


In a very formal style, think is sometimes followed by an object and an 
adjective or noun complement. 
They thought her fascinating. We thought him a fool. 
It can be used as a preparatory object (see 442) for an infinitive or clause. 
I thought it better to pretend that I knew nothing. 
We thought it important that she should go home. 
To be is occasionally used before the complement (suggesting objective 
judgement rather than subjective impression), but this is very unusual. 
They thought him to be a spy. 
In more normal styles, that-clauses are preferred after think. 
They thought that she was fascinating. 
We thought that he was a fool. 
However, the passive equivalent of the object + complement structure is 
reasonably common, usually with to be. 
He was thought to be a spy. 


5 transferred negation: / don't think ... 


When think is used to introduce a negative clause, we most often put not with 
think, rather than with the following clause (see 369). 

I don't think it will rain. (More natural than 1 think it won't rain.) 

Mary doesn't think she can come. 
However, we can express surprise with J thought ... not. 

Hello! I thought you weren't coming! 


6 indirect speech 


Think does not usually introduce indirect questions. 
I was wondering if 1 could do anything to help. 
(More natural than J was thinking if...) 


7 Ithought... 


Note the use of stressed I thought ... to suggest that the speaker was right. 
Compare: 
It isn't very nice.~ Oh, dear. I thought you'd LIKE it. (But I was wrong.) 
It's beautiful! - Oh, I am glad. I THOUGHT you'd like it. (And I was right.) 


8 Ihad thought ..., | should think etc 


Past perfect forms can suggest that the speaker was mistaken, especially when 
had is stressed. 

I had thought that we were going to be invited to dinner. 
I should think and I should have thought (also I would / I'd...) can introduce 
guesses. 

I should think we'll need at least twelve bottles of wine. 

I should (1 would / I'd) have thought we could expect at least forty people. 
This structure can also introduce criticisms. 

I should have thought he could have washed his hands, at least. 


For I (don't) think so and J thought so, see 539. 
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this and that 


people and things 


This! that! these! those can be used as determiners with nouns that refer to 
either people or things. 
this child that house 
But when they are used as pronouns without nouns, this/that! these those 
normally only refer to things 
This costs more than that. (BuT Not This-says-he's-tired.) 
Put those down - they're dirty. (pur Nor Tell-those-to-go-away.) 
However, £his etc can be used as pronouns when we say who people are. 
Hello. This is Elisabeth. Is that Ruth? That looks like Mrs Walker. 
Who's that? These are the Smiths. 
Note also Those who ... (see paragraph 6 below). 


For a similar use of if to refer to people, see 428.9. 


the difference 


We use this/these for people and things which are close to the speaker. 
This is very nice — can I have some more? 
Get this cat off my shoulder. 
I don't know what I'm doing in this country. (NOT .. .-i7t-that-country.) 
Do you like these ear-rings? Bob gave them to me. 
We use that! those for people and things which are more distant from the 
speaker, or not present. 
That smells nice — is it for lunch? 
Get that cat off the piano. 
All the time I was in that country I hated it. 
I like those ear-rings. Where did you get them? 
time 
This/ these can refer to situations and events which are going on or just 
about to start. 
I like this music. What is it? 
Listen to this. You'll like it. (Nor Eisten-to-that-. . .) 
Watch this. This is a police message. 
That! those can refer to situations and events which have just finished, or 
which are more distant in the past. 
That was nice. What was it? (Nor Fhis-wes-tiee-. . .) 
Did you see that? Who said that? 
Have you ever heard from that Scottish boy you used to go out with? 
(NOT... : ith: 
That can show that something has come to an end. 
... and that's how it happened. 
Anything else? —— No, that's all, thanks. (in a shop) 
OK. That's it. I'm leaving. It was nice knowing you. 


acceptance and rejection 


We sometimes use this/ these to show acceptance or interest, and that/ those to 
show dislike or rejection. Compare: » 
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Now tell me about this new boyfriend of yours. 
I don't like that new boyfriend of yours. 


on the telephone 


On the telephone, British people use this to identify themselves, and that to 
ask about the hearer's identity. 

Hello. This is Elisabeth. Is that Ruth? 
Americans can also use this to ask about the hearer's identity. 

Who is this? 


that, those meaning 'the one(s)' 


In a formal style, that and those can be used with a following description to 
mean ‘the one(s)'. Those who ... means ‘the people who...’ 

A dog's intelligence is much greater than that of a cat. 

Those who can, do. Those who can't, teach. 


this and that meaning 'so' 


In an informal style, this and that are often used with adjectives and adverbs in 
the same way as so. 

I didn't realise it was going to be this hot. 

If your boyfriend's that clever, why isn't he rich? 
In standard English, only so is used before a following clause. 

It was so cold that I couldn't feel my fingers. (Nov ft-was-that-cold-that-. . .) 
Not all that can be used to mean 'not very'. 

How was the play? ~ Not all that good. 


other uses 


Note the special use of this (with no demonstrative meaning) in conversational 
story-telling. 
There was this travelling salesman, you see. And he wanted ... 
That! those can suggest that an experience is familiar to everybody. 
I can't stand that perfume of hers. 
This use is common in advertisements. 
When you get that empty feeling — break for a biscuit. 
Earn more money during those long winter evenings. Telephone ... 


The differences between this and that are similar to the differences between here and there 
{see 245), come and go (see 134) and bring and take (see 112). 

For this one, that one etc, see 395. 

For these and those with singular kind of, sort of, see 551. 

For that which, see 498.19. 


this/that and it: 
things that have just been mentioned 


referring back 


This, that and it can all be used to refer back to things or situations that have 
just been talked or written about. Jt does not give any special emphasis. 
So she decided to paint her house pink. It upset the neighbours a bit. 
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This and that are more emphatic; they ‘shine a light’, so to speak, on the things 
or situations, suggesting ‘an interesting new fact has been mentioned’. 
So she decided to paint her house pink. This/That really upset the 
neighbours, as you can imagine. 
This is preferred when there is more to say about the new subject of 
discussion. 
So she decided to paint her house pink. This upset the neighbours so much 
that they took her to court, believe it or not. The case came up last week... 
Then in 1917 he met Andrew Lewis. This was a turning point in his career: 
the two men entered into a partnership which lasted until 1946, and... 
(More natural than ... That was a turning point ...) 


more than one thing 


When more than one thing has been mentioned, it generally refers to the main 
subject of discussion; this and that generally refer to a new subject that has 
been introduced (often the last thing mentioned). Compare: 
~ We keep the ice-cream machine in the spare room. It is mainly used by the 
children, incidentally. (The machine is used by the children.) 
We keep the ice-cream machine in the spare room. This/That is mainly used 
by the children, incidentally. (The spare room is used by the children.) 
- luas carrying the computer to my office when I dropped it on the kitchen 
table. It was badly damaged. (The computer was damaged.) 
I was carrying the computer to my office when I dropped it on the kitchen 
table. This was badly damaged. (The table was damaged.) 


focus 


It is only used to refer to things which are 'in focus' - which have already been 
talked about. This is preferred when we ‘bring things into focus’ before 
anything has been said about them. Compare: 
I enjoyed ‘Vampires’ Picnic’. It/This is a film for all the family... 
VAMPIRES’ PICNIC: This is a film for all the family . . 


(NOT ¥AMPERES PLENTE-It-is-@-film-for-all-the family... 
referring forward 


Only this can refer forward to something that has not yet been mentioned. 
Now what do you think about this? I thought I'd get a job in Spain for six 
months, and then ... (Nor New-what-do-you-think-about-that/it-. . .) 


For more about this and that and the differences between them, see 589. 
For more about it, see 428. 


This is the first/last ... etc 


This is the first time etc 


We use the present perfect in sentences constructed with this/it/that is the first/ 
second/third/onlylbest/worst etc. 


This is the first time that I’ve heard her sing. (Not This-is-thefirst-time-that 
hear-her-sing.) > 
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This is the fifth time you've asked me the same question (Nor Fhis-is-the fifth 
time-you-ask-. . .) 
That's the third cake you've eaten this morning. 
It's one of the most interesting books I've ever read. 
I'm flying to New York tomorrow. It'll be the first time I've travelled by plane. 
When we talk about the past, we use the past perfect in these structures. 
It was the third time he had been in love that year. (NOT . . .-the-third-time-he 
was-in-deve-...) 


tenses with This is the last... etc 


Present (simple or progressive) and future tenses are both possible with This is 
the last ... and similar structures. 
This is the last time I pay / I'm paying for you. (or This is the last time I'll pay 
for you.) 
That's the last letter he gets / he's getting from me. (or That's the last letter 
he'll get from me.) 
This is the last thing I'm going to say to you. 


through: time 


In American English, through can be used to mean ‘up to and including’. 
The park is open from May through September. 
In British English, through is not normally used in this way. Instead, British 
people say, for example, to ... inclusive, or until the end of... 
The park is open from May to September inclusive. (or ... from May until 
the end of September.) 


time 


countability and article use 


Time has various uses, some countable and some uncountable (for full details 
see a good dictionary). Most of these are straightforward, but there are 
problems in two areas: 


a measure of duration: how long 


When we talk about the number of hours, days etc that are needed to complete 
something, time is generally uncountable (and therefore used without a). 

How much time do we need to load the van? 

It took quite some time to persuade her to talk to us. 

Don't worry — there's plenty of time. 

This is a complete waste of time. 
However, time is countable in certain expressions like a long/short time and 
quite a time. 

I took a long time to get to sleep. She was away for quite a time. 
The time can be used to mean ‘enough time’; the is often dropped. 

Just come with me — I haven't got (the) time to explain. 


For the use of take with expressions of time, see 576. 
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b clock times 


When we talk about clock times, time is countable. 
Six o'clock would be a good time to meet. 
She phoned me at various times yesterday. 

The is dropped in the expression it's time. 


It's time to stop. (NoT ##’s-the-time-te-step.) 


without preposition 


Prepositions are often dropped before some common expressions with time. 
He's busy. Why don't you come another time? 
(More natural than ... at another time.) 
What time does the match start? 
(More natural than At what time . . .?) 
You won't fool me this time. 
In relative structures after time, that is often used instead of when in an 
informal style (or dropped). 
Do you remember the time (that) Freddy pretended to be a ghost? 
You can come up and see me any time (that) you like. 
The first time (that) I saw her, my heart stopped. 


For similar structures with other time words, and with place, way and reason, see 498.6. 


on time and in time 


On time means ‘at the planned time’, ‘neither late nor early’. The opposite is 
'early' or 'late'. It is often used to refer to timetabled events. 

Only one of the last six trains has been on time. (NOT ...-in-ctime) 

Peter wants the discussion to start exactly on time. (NOT .. .-in-time:) 
In time means 'with enough time to spare', 'before the last moment'. The 
opposite is too late. 


We arrived in time to get good seats. (NoT. . . -Gn-time-to-get-good-seats.) 
He would have died if they hadn't got him to hospital in time. (NOT ...-got 
: j me) 


I nearly drove into the car in front, but I stopped just in time. 


For structures after It’s time, see 306. 

For ways of telling the time, see 579. 

For by the time, see 117. 

For tenses with this is the first time . . ., this is the last time . . . and similar structures, see 591. 


tonight 


Tonight refers to the present or coming night, not to the past night (last night). 
Compare: 


I had a terrible dream last night. (Not 1-had-a-terrible-dream-tonight.) 


I hope I sleep better tonight. 
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1 too and very 


Too is different from very — too means ‘more than enough’, ‘more than 
necessary' or 'more than is wanted'. Compare: 
- He's a very intelligent child. 
He's too intelligent for his class — he's not learning anything. 
— It was very cold, but we went out. 
It was too cold to go out, so we stayed at home. 


2 too and too much 


Before adjectives without nouns and before adverbs we use too, not too much. 
You're too kind to me. (NoT Yet're-too-much-kind-to-me.) 
I arrived too early. (Nov I-arrived-too-much-early.) 

Too much is used, for example, before nouns. For details see 596. 
I've got too much work. 


3 modification: much too, far too etc 


Expressions which modify comparatives (see 140) also modify too. 
much too old (noT very-too-oid) a little too confident 
a lot too big a bit too soon 
far too young rather too often 


4 not used before adjective + noun 


Too is not normally used before adjective + noun. 
I put down the bag because it was too heavy. (Not ... the-too-heavy- bag.) 
She doesn't like men who are too tall. (NoT She-doesn't-Hie-too-tali-men.) 


Let's forget this problem — it's too difficult. (NOT ... this-tee-diffieutt 
problem.) 


In a rather formal style, too can be used before adjective + a/an + noun 
(see 14). Note the word order. 
It's too cold a day for tennis. 


5 too... + infinitive 


We can use an infinitive structure after too + adjective/adverb. 
He's too old to work. It's far too cold to go out. 
We can also use an infinitive structure after too much/ many. 
There was too much snow to go walking. 
If the infinitive has its own subject, this is introduced by for (see 291). 
It's too late for the pubs to be open. 
There was too much snow for us to go walking. 


6 too salty to drink, etc 


The subject of a sentence with foo can also be the object of a following 
infinitive. (For more about this structure, see 284.4.) Object pronouns are not 
normally used after the infinitive in this case. 
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The water is too salty to drink. (Not The-water-is-too-salty-te-drini-it.) 
However, object pronouns are possible in structures with for. 

The water is too salty for us to drink (it). 
Note the two possible meanings of sentences like He's too stupid to teach: 
1. He's too stupid to be a teacher. 
2. He's too stupid for anyone to teach — he can't be taught. 


That's really too kind of you 


In informal speech too can sometimes be used to mean 'very'. 
OR, that's really too kind of you — thank you so much. 
I'm not feeling too well. 


only too ... 


The expression only too is used to mean 'very', 'extremely'. It is common in 
formal offers and invitations. 
We shall be only too pleased if you can spend a few days with us. 


For too meaning 'also', see 46. 


too much and too many 


the difference 


The difference between too much and too many is the same as the difference 
between much and many (see 357). Too much is used with singular 
(uncountable) nouns; too many is used with plurals. 

You put too much salt in the soup. 


I've had too many late nights recently. (NOT .. tee-muehtate-nights-. . .) 


a bit too much, rather too many, etc 


Expressions which modify comparatives and too (see 140) can also modify too 
much and too many. 

She's wearing a bit too much make-up for my taste. 

I've been to rather too many parties recently. 
However, much too many is unusual. 


You ask far too many questions. (NOT . . .-7mtteh-too-many-questions.) 
too much/many without a noun 


We can drop a noun after too much/many, if the meaning is clear. 
You've eaten too much. 
Did you get any answers to your advertisement? ~ Too many. 


For the difference between too and too much, see 595.2. 


travel, journey, trip and voyage 


Travel means ‘travelling in general’. It is normally uncountable. 

My interests are music and travel. 
The plural travels is sometimes used; it suggests a rather grand programme of 
travelling or exploration. > 
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He wrote a wonderful book about his travels in the Himalayas. 
A journey is one 'piece' of travelling. 
Did you have a good journey? (Not Did-yott-have-a-good-travel?) 
I met Jane on my last journey to England. (Not . . .-my-last-travel) 
A trip is a return journey together with the activity (business or pleasure) 
which is the reason for the journey. 
I'm going on a business trip next week. (= I’m going on a journey and I'm 
going to do some business.) 
Peter's school is organising a skiing trip to the Alps. 
Compare: 
How was your journey? ~The train broke down. 
How was your trip? ~ Successful. 
We do not so often use trip for expeditions which have a very serious purpose, 
are very hard and/or take a very long time. 
In 1863 the President travelled to Dakota to make peace with the Indians. 
(NOT .. .-7tade-a-trip-te-Dakota-to-make-peace-. . .) 
Amundsen made his journey to the South Pole in 1 i 
(NOT Amundsen-made-his-trip-te-the-South-Pele-. . . 
A long sea journey is often called a voyage. 
Note the preposition: on a journey! trip! voyage. 


turning verbs into nouns 


using nouns for actions 


It is very common to refer to an action by using a noun instead of a verb. 
Nouns of this kind often have the same form as the related verbs. The structure 
is especially common in an informal style. 


There was a loud crash. Just take a look at yourself. 
Did I hear a cough? Would you like a taste? 

I need a wash. What about a drink? 

Let's have a talk about your plans. Come on — one more try! 


Let your sister have a go on the swing. (BrE) 


common structures 


Nouns of this kind are often introduced by 'general-purpose' verbs such as 
have, take, give, make, go for. 

I'll have a think and let you know what I decide. (informal BrE) 

I like to haveltake a bath before I go to bed. 

If it won't start, let's give it a push. 

I don't know the answer, but I'm going to make a guess. 

I try to go for a run every day. 
We can use -ing forms in a similar way after do (see 160.3). 

She does a bit of painting, but she doesn't like to show people. 
These structures are very common when we talk about casual, unplanned or 
unsystematic recreational activity. Compare: 

Let's have a swim. (More natural than Let's swim.) 

Do you do any sport? ~ Yes, I swim. 


For details of 'action-nouns' with have, and a list of common expressions, see 236. 
For give, see 226. For go for, see 227. For go . . .ing, see 228. 
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two-part verbs (1): phrasal verbs 


verb + adverb particle: get back, walk out 


Many English verbs can be followed by small adverbs ('adverb particles"). 
These two-part verbs are often called ‘phrasal verbs’. 

Get back! She walked out. I switched the light off. 
Common adverb particles: about, across, ahead, along, (a)round, aside, away, 
back, by, down, forward, in, home, off, on, out, over, past, through, up. 
Some of these words can also be used as prepositions. Compare: 

I switched the light off. (adverb particle) 

I jumped off.the wall. (preposition) 


For a detailed comparison, see 20. 


idiomatic meanings: break out; turn up 


The meaning of a two-word verb is often very different from the meanings of 
the two parts taken separately. 
War broke out in 1939. (Broke out is not the same as broke + out.) 
Joe turned up last night. (= appeared — not the same as turned + up.) 
I looked the word up in the dictionary. (Look up is not the same as 
look + up.) 
We had to put off the meeting till Tuesday. (Put off is not the same as 


put + off.) 
phrasal verbs with and without objects 


Some phrasal verbs are intransitive (they do not have objects). 

I got up at 7.00 today. That colour really stands out. 
Others are transitive. 

Could you switch the light off? I helped Ann to fill in the form. 


word order with objects 


Adverb particles can go either before or after noun objects (unlike most 
adverbs — see 21.1). 
She switched off. the light. or She switched the light off. 
But they can only go after pronoun objects. 
She switched it off. (Nor She-switehed-off it.) 
Is that the light which you switched off? (Not . . .-the-light-off which-you 
switehed?) 


Give me back my watch. or Give me my watch back. (Not Give-back-me-my 
wateh.) 


verbs with prepositions and particles together 


A few verbs can be used with both an adverb particle and a preposition 
(making them three-part verbs). 

I get on with her quite well. 

Stop talking and get on with your work. 

It's hard to put up with people who won't stop talking. 

If you're on the road on Saturday night, look out for drunk drivers. 

I'll think about it and get back to you. 

She went up to the policeman and explained her problem. > 
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I'm looking forward to the party. 


For details of particular two-word verbs, see a good dictionary. 


two-part verbs (2): prepositional verbs 


verb + preposition: listen to; look at 


Many English verbs are regularly followed by prepositions before objects. 
You never listen to me. (Nor You-never-listen-me.) 
Alan walked down the road without looking at anybody. 

Prepositions are not used when there is no object. 


Listen! (NoT Listen-to!) 
idiomatic meanings: /ook after, get over 


The meaning of a two-word verb can be very different from the meanings of 
the two parts taken separately. 
Could you look after the kids while I'm out? (Look after is not the same as 
look + after.) 
It took him six months to get over his illness. (Get over is not the same as 
get + over.) 


word order: What are you thinking about? 


When an object comes at the beginning of a clause (e.g. in a question or 
relative clause), a two-word verb usually stays together, so that a preposition 
can be separated from its object and go at the end of the clause. For details of 
this and other preposition-final structures, see 452. 
What are you thinking about? (Not Aboutawhat-are-you-thinking?) 
I've found the book which I was looking for. (More natural in an informal 
style than ... the book for which I was looking.) 


For the difference between prepositions and adverb particles, see 20. 
For prepositional verbs in the passive, see 416. 


unless 


meaning 


Unless has a similar meaning to if... not, in the sense of ‘except if’. 
Come tomorrow unless I phone. (= ... if 1 don't phone / except if I phone.) 
I'll take the job unless the pay is too low. (= if the pay isn't too low / except if 
the pay is too low. ) 
I'll be back tomorrow unless there's a plane strike. 
Let's have dinner out — unless you're too tired. 
I'm going to dig the garden this afternoon, unless it rains. 


when unless cannot be used 


Unless means 'except if'. Unless is not used when the meaning is more like 

‘because ... not’. Compare: 

— OK. So we'll meet this evening at 7.00 — unless my train's late. (= . . . except if 
my train's late.) 
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My wife will be angry if I'm not home by 7.00. (Nor My-wife-wilt-be-angry 
unless-T-get-home-by-7-00 


. - She will be angry because I'm not home.) 
— I'll drive over and see you, unless the car breaks down. (=... except if the car 
breaks down.) 
I'll be surprised if the car doesn't break down soon (not FIi-be-surprised 
wnless-the-car-breaks-down-soon. — I'll be surprised because it doesn't 
break down.) 


tenses 


In clauses with unless, we usually use present tenses to refer to the future 
(see 580). 
I'll be in all day unless the office phones. (Not . . .-tereless-the-office-witl 
phone) 


For more about sentences with if, see 256-264. 


until 


until and till 


These two words can be used both as prepositions and conjunctions. They 
mean exactly the same. Till (AmE also 'til) is informal. 

OK, then, I won't expect you until/till midnight. 

I'll wait until/till I hear from you. 

The new timetable will remain in operation until June 30. 


until/till and to 


To can sometimes be used as a preposition of time with the same meaning as 
until/ till. This happens after from ... 
I usually work from nine to five. (or... from nine until/till five.) 
We can also use to when counting the time until a future event. 
It's another three weeks to the holidays. (or... until/till the holidays.) 
In other cases, to is not generally used. 
I waited for her until six o'clock, but she didn't come. (Nor Hwaited for-her-to 
six-o'elock-. . .) 


For AmE from... through, see 592. 


distance and quantity: until/till not used 


Until/till is used only to talk about time. To talk about distance, we use to, as 
far as or up to; up to is also used to talk about quantity. 
We walked as far as /up to the edge of the forest. (Not . . .-tili-the-edge .. 


The minibus can hold up to thirteen people. (NoT . n e 
You can earn up to £500 a week in this job. 


tenses with until 
Present tenses are used to refer to the future after until (see 580). 


I'll wait until she gets here. (NOT . . -until-she-will-get-here:) > 
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Present perfect and past perfect tenses can emphasise the idea of completion. 
You're not going home until you've finished that report. 
I waited until the rain had stopped. 


structure with Not until ... 


In a literary style it is possible to begin a sentence with Not until ... , using 
inverted word order in the main clause (see 302). 

Not until that evening was she able to recover her self-control. 

Not until I left home did I begin to understand how strange my family was. 


until and by: states and actions 


We use until to talk about a situation or state that will continue up to a certain 
moment. We use by (see 117) to say that an action or event will happen at or 
before a future moment. Compare: 
— Can I stay until the weekend? 

Yes, but you'll have to leave by Monday midday at the latest. (= at twelve on 

Monday or before.) 

- Can you repair my watch if I leave it until Saturday? 

No, but we can do it by next Tuesday. (NOT . . .-ritil-next-Fuesday.) 


until and before 


Not until/till can mean the same as not before. 
I won't be seeing Judy until/before Tuesday. 

And both until and before can be used to say how far away a future event is. 
It'll be ages until/before we meet again. 
There's only six weeks left until/before Christmas. 


up and down 


‘towards/away from the centre’ 


Up and down are not only used to refer to higher and lower positions. They 
can also refer to more or Jess important or central places. (Trains to London 
used to be called ‘up trains’, and trains from London ‘down trains'.) 
The ambassador walked slowly up the room towards the Queen's throne. 
She ran down the passage, out of the front door and doum the garden. 
We'll be going down to the country for the weekend. 
But in the US downtown refers to the central business/entertainment area. 


north and south 


People often use up and down for movements towards the north and south 
(perhaps because north is at the top of a map page). 
I work in London, but I have to travel up to Glasgow every few weeks. 


'along' 


Sometimes both up and down are used to mean ‘along’, ‘further on’, with little 
or no difference of meaning. 
The nearest post office is about half a mile upl down the road. 
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used + infinitive 


meaning 


We use used + infinitive to talk about past habits and states which are now 
finished. 
I used to smoke, but now I've stopped. (Nor 1-was-used-to-smoke-. . .) 
That bingo hall used to be a cinema. 


past habits and states which are now finished 


I used to smoke, but now I’ve stopped. 


only past 


Used to... has no present form (and no progressive, perfect, infinitive or -ing 
forms). To talk about present habits and states, we usually just use the simple 
present tense (see 462). 

He smokes. (Not He-uses-to-smoke.) 

Her brother still collects stamps. 


questions and negatives 


When questions and negatives are written, they often have did... used instead 
of did... use. 
What did people use(d) to do in the evenings before TV? 
I didn't use(d) to like opera, but now I do. 
The contraction usedn't is also possible. 
I usedn't to like opera. 
But the most common negative is never used .. .. 
I never used to like opera. 
In a formal style, questions and negatives without do are possible, but these 
are not very common. 
I used not to like opera, but now I do. (on I used to not like opera ...) 
Used you to play football at school? 
These forms are not used in tags. 
You used not to like him, did you? (NoT . . .-used-you?) 


when used to ... is not used 


Used to refers to things that happened at an earlier stage of one's life and are 
now finished: there is an idea that circumstances have changed. It is not used 
simply to say what happened at a past time, or how long it took, or how many 
times it happened. 
I worked very hard last month. (NoT J-used-to-work-very-hard-last-month.) 
I lived in Chester for three years. (Not 1-tsed-te-live-in-Chester-for-three 
years.) » 
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I went to France seven times last year. (NOT T-4tsed-to-go-to-France-seven-times 
tast-year.) 


word order 


Mid-position adverbs (see 24) can go before or after used. The position before 
used is more common in an informal style. 

I always used to be afraid of dogs. (informal) 

I used always to be afraid of dogs. (formal) 


pronunciation 
Note the pronunciation of used /ju:st/ and use /ju:s/ in this structure. 


used + infinitive and be used to ...ing 


Used + infinitive has a quite different meaning from be used to . . .ing (see next 
section). Compare: 
I didn't use to drive a big car. (2 Once I didn't drive a big car, but now I do.) 
(NOT T-wasn't-used-to-drive-a-big-ear.) 
I wasn't used to driving a big car. (= Driving a big car was a new and 
difficult experience - I hadn't done it before.) 


For the difference between used to and would, see 633.8. 


[be] used to 


meaning 


If a person is used to something, it is familiar; he or she has experienced it so 
much that it is no longer strange or new. 
I've lived in Central London for six years now, so I'm used to the noise. 
At the beginning I couldn't understand Londoners because I wasn't used to 
the accent. 


structures 


Be used to can be followed by -ing forms, but not infinitives (see 298.2). 
I'm used to driving in London now, but it was hard at the beginning. 
(NOT Pm-used-to-drive-in-London-. . .) 
It was a long time before she was used to working with old people. 
Used is an adjective in this structure, and can be modified by quite or very. 
m quite used to her little ways. 


get used to ...ing etc 
Get, become and sometimes grow (see 128) can also be used before used to 


(. . .ing). 

You'll soon get used to living in the country. 

Little by little, he became used to his new family. 

It took them a long time to grow used to getting up in the night. 
pronunciation 


Note that used is pronounced /ju:st/ in this structure. 
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verb complementation: 
what can follow a verb? 


different verbs, different structures 


Different verbs can be followed by different kinds of word and structure. This 
is partly a matter of meaning: after a verb like eat or break, for instance, it is 
normal to expect a noun; after try or stop, it is natural to expect a verb. It is also 
partly a matter of grammatical rules that have nothing to do with meaning. 
Before an object, wait is followed by for, expect has no preposition. One can 
tell somebody something, but one cannot explatn-somebody-something. One 
hopes to see somebody, but one looks forward to seeing somebody. One advises 
somebody to see the doctor, but one does not suggest-semebody-to-see-the 
doctor. Unfortunately there are no simple rules for this kind of problem; it is 
necessary to learn, for each verb, what kind of structures can follow it. A good 
dictionary will normally give this information. 


verb + object; transitive and intransitive verbs 


Some verbs are usually followed by nouns or pronouns that act as direct 
objects. In grammars these verbs are called 'transitive'. Examples are invite, 
surprise. 

Let's invite Sally and Bruce. (But NoT £et's-invite.) 

You surprised me. (BUT NOT Yeu-surprised.) 
Some verbs are not normally followed by direct objects. These are called 
'intransitive'. Examples are sit, sleep. 

Do sit down. (BUT NoT DBecsit-tiat-chair.) 

I usually sleep well. (Bur NOT She-slept-the-baby.) 
Many verbs can be both transitive and intransitive. 

England lost the match. Let's eat. 

England lost. I can't eat this. 
Some transitive verbs can be followed by two objects (indirect and direct). For 
details, see 610. 

I'll send you the form tomorrow. 

I'm going to buy Sarah some flowers. 


For verb structures used as objects, see paragraphs 8-10 below. 
For structures with object complements, see paragraph 10 below. 
She opened the door / The door opened 


Some verbs are used transitively and intransitively with different kinds of 
subject; the intransitive use has a meaning rather like a passive (see 412) or 
reflexive (see 493) verb. Compare: 
— She opened the door. - The wind's moving the curtain. 

The door opened. The curtain's moving. 


For more examples, see 609. 


verbs with prepositions and particles 
Many verbs need prepositions before their objects. 


Why are you looking at me like that? (NoT Why-are-you-dleoking-me-. . .?) 
I'd like you to listen to this. (NOT ...-te-listen-this:) > 
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Let's talk about your plans. (Not Eet's-tatk-your-plans.) 
The preposition is dropped when there is no object. 

Look! (Not Eook-at!) 
Other verbs can be used with adverb particles (see 20). Some of these 
combinations are transitive; others are intransitive. 

We'll have to put off our visit to Scotland. It’s time to get up. 


For more about two-part verbs like these, see 599-600. 


complements of place 


Usually, a preposition is necessary before an expression of place. 
She arrived at the station last night. (Nor She-arrived-the-station-. . .) 
Don't walk on the grass. (Nor Don't-walk-the-grass.) 


A few verbs can be used with direct objects referring to place. 

I like climbing mountains. (Nov Hike-elimbing-on-mountains.) 
Some verbs are incomplete without an expression of place. 

He lives in York. (Bur not Hedives.) 

She got off the bus. (BuT Nor She-got.) 


link verbs 


Some verbs are followed not by an object, but by a subject complement - an 
expression which describes the subject. These are called ‘link verbs’. For 
details, see 328. 

Your room is a mess. That looks nice. 

The toilets are upstairs. I felt a complete idiot. 


verb + verb: auxiliaries 


Many verbs can be followed by forms of other verbs. Auxiliary verbs are used 
with other verbs to make questions and negatives, progressive forms, perfect 
forms, and passives. For details, see 85. 

Do you want some tea? Where have you been? 

It doesn't matter. These are made in France. 
Modal auxiliary verbs are used with other verbs to add ideas such as certainty, 
probability, futurity, permission and obligation. For details, see 353-354. 

You must be tired. The lecture will start at ten. 

The car may need a new engine. Can I borrow your paper? 

We ought to invite the Maxwells this weekend. 


verb + verb: other verbs 


Many verbs besides auxiliaries can be followed by forms of other verbs (or by 
structures including other verbs). This can happen, for example, if we talk 
about our attitude to an action: the first verb describes the attitude and the 
second refers to the action. The second verb structure is often rather like the 
direct object of the first verb. 

I enjoy playing cards. 

I saw that she was crying. I hope to see you soon. 
Different structures are possible, depending on the particular verb. Some verbs 
can be followed by infinitives with or without fo (see 282-283), some verbs can 
be followed by -ing forms, with or without a preposition (see 296), and some 
by clauses. Many verbs can be followed by more than one of these structures, 
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often with a difference of meaning or use. For each verb, it is necessary to 
know which structures are possible. 

We seem to have a problem. (Not We-seem-having-a-problem.) 

Can I help wash up? 

It's not very easy to stop smoking. (NOT .. .-te-step-te-smeke-) 

We're thinking of moving. (Nov We're-thinking-to-move.) 

I suggest that you see a solicitor. or I suggest seeing a solicitor. 

(NOT Lsuggest-you-to-see-a-solicitor.) 

Sometimes the first verb does not give information about the subject - it says 
more about the action which the second verb refers to. 

I happened to see Alice the other day. 

We're starting to get invited to some of the neighbours’ parties. 

My keys seem to have disappeared. 
It is possible to have 'chains' of verbs following each other. 

I keep forgetting to go shopping. 

Don't let me stop you working. 

He seems to be trying to sit up. 

I don't want to have to get her to start telling lies. 


verb + object + verb 


Many verbs can be followed by an object as well as a verb structure. 
Can I help you wash up? 
I'd like you to meet Sally. 
We all want you to be happy. (Nor We-all-want-that-you-are-happy.) 
We've got to stop him making a fool of himself. 
When are you going to get the clock repaired? 
Nobody told me that you were here. 


For more about verb + object + infinitive, see 283. 
For structures with object + -ing form, see 296. 


verb + object + complement 


Some transitive verbs can be followed by an object together with an object 
complement (an expression that gives more information about the object). For 
details, see 607. 

You make me nervous. Let's paint it blue. 


See the Index for problems with the structures after some common verbs. 
For information about other verbs, see a good dictionary. 


verb + object + complement 


adjective and noun complements 


Some transitive verbs can be followed by an object together with an object 
complement (an expression that gives more information about the object). 
This is often an adjective or noun phrase. 

You make me nervous. 

She's driving us crazy. I find her attitude strange. 

Let's cut it short. Don't call me a liar. » 
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I don't know why they elected him President. 
Would you like to join the committee? 1 would consider it an honour. 
A long and heavy object may come after the complement. Compare: 
He painted the wall red. (Nor He-painted-red-the-wall.) 
He painted red all of the kitchen walls as well as the window frames 
and ceiling. 


see, describe etc: structure with as 


After some verbs, an object complement is introduced by as. This is common 
when we say how we see or describe somebody/something. 

I see you as a basically kind person. 

She described her attacker as a tall dark man with a beard. 

His mother regards him as a genius. 

After tests, they identified the metal as gold. 
The structure is also possible with as being. 

The police do not regard him as (being) dangerous. 


verbs of thinking and feeling: structure with to be 


Some verbs that refer to thoughts, feelings and opinions (e.g. believe, consider, 
feel, know, find, understand) can be followed by object + infinitive (usually to 
be) in a formal style. In an informal style, that-clauses are more common. 
I considered him to be an excellent choice. 
(Less formal: I considered that he was...) 
We supposed them to be married. 
(Less formal: We supposed that they were...) 
They believed her to be reliable. 
(Less formal: They believed that she was reliable.) 
This structure is very unusual with think. 
I thought that she was mistaken. 
(More natural than 7 thought her to be mistaken.) 
To be can be dropped after consider. 
I considered him (to be) an excellent choice. 
Passive forms of these structures may be less formal than active forms (see 
paragraph 6 below). 


For more details of structures with feel, see 202; for know, see 313; for think, see 588. 


They found her (to be)... 


After find + object, to be suggests the result of a test or investigation. Compare: 
— Everybody found her very pleasant. 

The doctors found her to be perfectly fit. 
- I found the bicycle very comfortable to ride. 

The testers found this bicycle to be the best value for money. 


structures with preparatory it 


When the object of a verb is a clause, infinitive structure or -ing structure, and 
there is an object complement, it is common to use it as a preparatory object. 
Compare: 

She made her views clear. 


She made it clear that she disagreed. (Not She-made-that-she-disagreed 
clear.) 
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For details of this structure, see 447. 


passive structures 


Passive versions of these structures are common. 
It was painted blue. 
He was elected President. 
Her attacker was described as a tall man with a beard. 
The metal was identified as gold. 
He is not regarded as being dangerous. 
For a long time he was thought to be a spy. 
She was believed to belong to a revolutionary organisation. 
Seven people are understood to have been injured in the explosion. 
It was considered impossible to change the date. 


For the structures that are possible after a particular verb, see a good dictionary. 


verbs of movement: she ran in etc 


When we want to talk about a movement, its direction and its nature, there are 
several possibilities. We can use three separate words for the three ideas: 
She came in running. 
We can use a verb which includes the idea of direction, and describe the 
nature of the movement separately: 
She entered running. 
Or we can use a verb which makes clear the nature of the movement, and 
describe the direction separately: 
She ran in. 
In English, the third of these solutions is the most common. 
She danced across the garden. 
(More natural than She crossed the garden dancing.) 
I jumped down the stairs. 
(More natural than J came down the stairs jumping.) 
They crawled out of the cellar. 
We flew past Mont Blanc. 


verbs with both active and passive meanings 
She opened the door / The door opened 


Some verbs are used transitively and intransitively with different kinds of 
subject. The intransitive use has a meaning rather like a passive (see 412) or 
reflexive (see 493) verb. Compare: 


— She opened the door. — Something woke her. 
The door opened. Suddenly she woke. 
— The wind's moving the curtain. — I can't start the car. 
The curtain's moving. The car won't start. 
- Marriage has really changed her. 


She's changed a lot since she got married. 
— We're selling a lot of copies of your book. 
Your book's selling well. » 
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It scratches easily 


The intransitive structure is used with a lot of verbs that refer to things we can 
do to materials: for example bend, break, crack, melt, polish, scratch, stain, 
tear, unscrew. 

Be careful what you put on the table — it scratches easily. (2 You can easily 

scratch it.) 

These glasses are so fragile: they break if you look at them. 

The carpet's made of a special material that doesn't stain. 

The handle won't unscrew — can you help me? 


verbs with two objects 


indirect and direct objects: / gave John the keys 


Many verbs can have two objects - usually a person and a thing. This often 
happens with verbs that are used to talk about transferring or communicating 
things from one person to another, or doing things for somebody. A few other 
verbs are also used in this way. Common examples: 


bet get make play sell teach 
bring give offer post send tell 
build kick owe promise show throw 
buy leave pass read sing wish 
cost lend pay refuse take write 


The thing that is given, sent, bought etc is called the ‘direct object’; the person 
who gets it is the ‘indirect object’. Most often, the indirect object comes first. 
l bet you ten dollars you can't beat me at chess. 
He built the children a tree-house. 
Shall I buy you some chocolate while I'm out? 
Could you bring me the paper? 
The repair cost me a lot. 
I gave John the keys. 
If you're going upstairs, could you get me my coat? 
He left his children nothing when he died. 
Lend me your bike, can you? 
I'll make you a cake tomorrow. 
I owe my sister a lot of money. 
Can I play you my new album? 
I'll post her the report tomorrow. 
They promised me all sorts of things. 
Daddy, read me a story. 
He sent his mother a postcard. 
Let's take her some flowers. 
Will you teach me poker? 
We bought the children pizzas. 
Throw me the ball. 
We wish you a Merry Christmas. 
Not all verbs with this kind of meaning can be used like this - see paragraph 6. 
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indirect object last: / gave the keys to John 


We can also put the indirect object after the direct object. In this case it 
normally has a preposition (usually to or for). 

I gave the keys to John. 

I handed my licence to the policeman. 

Mrs Norman sent some flowers to the nurse. 

Mother bought the ice-cream for you, not for me. 


two pronouns: Lend them to her 


When both objects are pronouns, it is common to put the indirect object last. 
To is occasionally dropped after it in informal British English. 

Lend them to her. Send some to him. Give it (to) me. 
It is also possible to put the indirect object first. 

Give her one. Send him some. 
However, this structure is avoided in some cases: phrases ending with it or 
them (e.g. He gave you it or Send them them) are often felt to be unnatural. 


wh-questions: Who did you buy it for? 


Prepositions are used in wh-questions referring to the indirect object. 
Who did you buy it for? (Nor Who-did-you-buy-it?) 
Who was it sent to? (Not Whoe-was-it-sent?) 


passives: /'ve been given a picture 


When these verbs are used in passive structures, the subject is usually the 
person who receives something, not the thing which is sent, given etc. 
I've just been given a lovely picture. 
We were all bought little presents. 
However, the thing which is given, sent etc can be the subject if necessary. 
What happened to the stuff he left behind? ~ Well, the picture was given to 
Mr Ferguson. 


For details of these passive structures, see 415. 


structures with donate, push, carry, explain, 
suggest, describe and take 


Not all verbs with this kind of meaning can be followed by indirect object 4 
direct object. The structure is not possible, for example, with donate, push, 
carry, explain, suggest or describe. 

They donated money to the museum. (Bur NOT They-denated-the-museum 

money.) 
I pushed the plate to Ann. (But Not -F-pushed-Ann-the-plate.) 
He carried the baby to the doctor. (Bur Not He-carried-the-doctor-the-baby.) 
I'd like him to explain his decision to us. (BUT NOT ...-te-explain-us-his 


deeiston:) 
Can you suggest a good dentist to me? (BUT NOT Car-yousuggest-me-a-good 
dentist?) 


Please describe your wife to us. (Bur NOT Please-describe-us-your-Awife.) 
Take (to) can be used with indirect object direct object, but not take (from). 
I took her some money. (= I took some money to her, NOT ... from her.) 
> 
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one object or two 


Some verbs can be followed by either a direct object, or an indirect object, or 
both. 

I asked John. I asked a question. I asked John a question. 
Other verbs like this include teach, tell, pay, show, sing, play and write. Note 
that when sing, play and write have no direct object, we put to before the 
indirect object. Compare: 

— Sing her a song. 
Sing to her. (Not Sing-her.) 
— Write me a letter. 

Write to me when you get home. 

(More common than Write me ... in standard British English.) 


For structures with object complements (e.g. They made him captain), see 607. 


very and very much 


adjectives and adverbs: very kind, very quickly 
We use very, not very much, before adjectives and adverbs. 


You're very kind. (NOT Yoewre-very-much-kind.) 
The situation is very serious. (NOT . ..-very-mueh-sertous.) 
I came very quickly. (Not . . .-very-much-quiekly-.) 


However, very much is used before comparatives. 
m very much happier in my new job. (Not... very-happier-. . .) 


For very with superlatives (very first, very best etc), see 140.4. 
For the very same, see 503. 


not very 


Not very expresses quite a low degree. 
It's not very warm — you'd better take a coat. 
That meal wasn't very expensive. (- quite cheap.) 
Note that little cannot be used in this way. 


He's not very imaginative. (Not He'sittle-imaginative.) 
past participles: very much loved, very worried 


Before past participles we normally use very much. 


She was very much loved by her grandchildren. (not She-was-very-loved.) 
Journey times will be very much reduced by the new road. (NOT ...-very 
reduced...) 
But we use very with some past participles that are used as adjectives. For 
ues see 410.4. 


m very worried about Angela. (NOT .. .-very-much-worried-. . .) 
d were very surprised when Pete passed his exam. (More common than 
. very much surprised . . .) 


very mu (adverb) 


Very much can be an adverb. 
We very much enjoyed the party. (Nor We-very-enjoyed.) 
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We do not normally put very much between a verb and its object. 
I very much like mountains. (Not Hike-very-much-motntains.) 
Very much can also be a determiner before a noun. 
She didn't have very much money. 
Have you got very much work to do? 
Very much is not often used as a determiner in affirmative clauses (see 357.5). 


There was a lot of snow on the road. (Nor There-was-very-much-snow.) 


For very .. . indeed, see 273. 


wait 


Wait can be followed by an infinitive. 
I'll wait to hear from you before I do anything. 

Before a direct object, wait for is used. 
Please wait for me here. (Not Please-waitt-me-here.) 

That-clauses are not used, but an object + infinitive structure is possible. 
We'll have to wait for the photos to be ready. (NoT .. .-wait-that-the-phetes 

+) 

The time preposition for is often dropped after wait. 
I waited (for) a very long time for her answer. 

The transitive verb await is formal, and is used mostly with abstract objects. 
We're still awaiting instructions. 


For the difference between wait for and expect, see 196. 


want 


infinitive with to 
After want, we normally use an infinitive with to. 

I don't want to come back here ever again. (NoT --don't-want-come-back-. . .) 
That-clauses are not normally used after want, but an object + infinitive 
structure (see 283) is possible. 


Do you want me to make you some coffee? (Nor Bo-youwant-(that)-1-make 


I don't want that woman to come here. 


structure with object complement 
Want can be followed by an object together with a complement (adjective, 
adverb or past participle) to express ideas such as change or result. 

They wanted him dead. She doesn't want him back. 

I want her out of there now. We want the job finished by Tuesday. 
To be or as is used before a noun complement. 


I want you to be my friend. (on... as my friend. Nor -want-you-my friend.) 


want meaning 'need' 


In informal British English, we can say that a thing ‘wants’ (= needs) 
something, particularly with reference to actions. 


That car wants a clean. Your hair wants a good brush. 
In this case, want can be followed by an -ing form (like need — see 366). 
This coat wants cleaning. (= ... needs to be cleaned.) » 
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‘| wanna hold your hand’ 


In informal speech, want to often sounds like ‘wanna’. It is sometimes spelt 
like this in order to represent conversational pronunciation - for example in 
comic strips. 


For to used instead of a whole infinitive (e.g. I don't want to, thanks), see 182. 
For want and will, see 629.8. 


-ward(s) 


Backward(s), forward(s), northward(s), outward(s) and similar words can be 
used as adjectives or adverbs. 


adjectives 


When they are used as adjectives, they do not have -s. 
This country is very backward in some ways. 
You're not allowed to make a forward pass in rugby. 
He was last seen driving in a northward direction. 


adverbs 


When these words are adverbs, they can generally be used with or without -s. 
The forms with -s are generally a little more common in British English, and 
the forms without -s in American English. 

Why are you moving backward(s) and forward(s)? 

If we keep going upward(s) we must get to the top. 

Let's start driving homeward(s). 
In some figurative expressions such as look forward to, bring forward, 
put forward, the form without -s is always used. 

I look forward to hearing from you. 

She put forward a very interesting suggestion. 


other words 


Towards and afterwards are the usual forms in British English; in American 
English, toward and afterward are also common. 


way 


preposition dropped 


In an informal style, we usually drop the prepositions in or by before way. 
You're doing it (in) the wrong way. Come this way. 
Do it (in) any way you like. We went there the usual way. 


relative structures 


In an informal style, we often say the way (that) instead of the way 
in/ by which. 

I don't like the way (that) you talk to me. 

Let's go the way (that) we went yesterday. 
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infinitive or -ing 
After way (meaning ‘method’/‘manner’) we can use an infinitive structure or 


of ...ing. There is no important difference between the two structures. 
There's no way to prove / of proving that he was stealing. 


way of and means of 


Way of is unusual before a noun (except in the common expression way of 
life). We use means of or method of instead. 
The 19th century saw a revolution in means of transport. (NOT .. .-ways-of 


transport-) 
They tried all possible methods of instruction, but the child learnt nothing. 


in the way and on the way 


These expressions are quite different. In the/ my/etc way is used for obstacles — 
things that stop people getting where they want to. 

I can't get the car out because those boxes are in the way. 

Please don't stand in the kitchen door — you're in my way. 
On the! my etc way means ‘during the journey/movement' or ‘coming’. 

We'll have lunch on our way. Spring is on the way. 


For by the way, see 157.8. 


weak and strong forms 


What are weak and strong forms? 


Some English words - for example at, for, have, and, us - have two 
pronunciations: one is used when they are not stressed, and the other when 
they are. Compare: 

I'm looking at [at you. What are you looking at [aet]? 


stressed or not? 


Most of these words are prepositions, pronouns, conjunctions, articles and 
auxiliary verbs. Such words are not usually stressed, because they are generally 
found together with other more important words which carry the stress. So the 
unstressed (‘weak’) pronunciation is the normal one. This usually has the 
vowel /a/ or no vowel; a few weak forms are pronounced with /1/. 
However, these words can be stressed when they are emphasised, or when 
there is no other word to carry the stress. In these cases the 'strong' 
pronunciation is used. This has the vowel that corresponds to the spelling. 
Compare: 
- I must [mas/ go now. 

I really must [mast/ stop smoking. (stressed for emphasis) 
— I was [waz] late. 

It was [waz/ raining. 

Yes, it was [Woz]. (stressed at end of sentence: there is no other word to 

be stressed.) 

— Where have /av/ you been? 

You might have /av/ told me. 

What did you have [hæv} for breakfast? (non-auxiliary verb) » 
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Contracted negatives always have a strong pronunciation. 


can't [ka:nt/ 


mustn't ['mAsnt/ 


wasn't ['woznt/ 


3 list of words with weak and strong forms 
The most important words which have weak and strong forms are: 


sir 

some (see 546) 
than 

that (conj.) 
the 

them 

there (see 586) 


Weak form 


[z, s/ 
/m(e)s(t)/ 

/nt/ 

/ev/ 

/a:(r)/ 

/s(a)nt/ (BrE only) 
/S(@)l/ 

Ifi 

/f(o)d/ 

[se(r)/ 

/s(a)m/ 

/5(a)n/ 

/d(a)t/ 

[6o, &1/ 

[6(o)m/ 

[69(0)/ 

[te] 

[as/ 

/w(a)z/ 

Iwi 


WI 
[wa(r)/ 


Strong form 
/e1/ (unusual) 
/zem/ 

/zen/ (unusual) 
/end/ 

/ax(r)/ 


/Szn/ (rare) 
/Szet/ 

/0i:/ 

[6em/ 
[6ee(r)/ 
[tu:/ 

/as/ 

[woz] 

/wi:/ 
[wa:r)/ 
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Weak form Strong form 
who /ho/ /hu:/ 
would /wad, ed/ /wud/ 
will [w(o)1/ /wxl/ 
you /ju/ /ju:/ 
your /je)/ /ja:(r)/ 


well 


well and good 


Well and good can have similar meanings, but in this case well is an adverb, 
while good is an adjective. Compare: 
- The car runs well. (adverb modifying runs) (Nort The-ear-runs-good.) 
It's a well-made car. (adverb modifying made) 
It's a good car. (adjective modifying car) 
— He teaches very well. 
I like that teacher. He's good. (Nor He's-well.) 
- She speaks English well. (Nor 5he-speaks-English-goed.) 
She speaks good English. 
Her English is good. 
Note that we cannot say She-speaks-well-English. (Adverbs cannot usually 
go between the verb and the object — see 21.1.) 


well = ‘in good health’ 


There is also an adjective well, meaning ‘in good health’. 
How are you? ~ Quite well, thanks. 
I don’t feel very well. 
Note that the adjective well is only used to talk about health. Compare: 
When I'm in the mountains I am always well. 
When I'm with you I'm happy. (NOT When-Fm-with-you Fm well) 
Well is not common before a noun. We can say She's well, but it is less usual to 
say, for example, She's a well girl. 


For ill and sick, see 266. For well as a discourse marker, see 157.16,17,20. 


when and if 


A person who says when (referring to the future) is sure that something will 
happen. A person who says if is unsure whether it will happen. Compare: 
— I'll see you at Christmas when we're all at Sally's place. 
(We are certain to be at Sally's place.) 
I'll see you in August if I come to New York. 
(Perhaps I'll come to New York, perhaps not.) 
To talk about repeated, predictable situations and events (in the sense of 
‘whenever’), both when and if can be used with little difference of meaning. 
When/If you heat ice it turns to water. 
When/lf I'm in Liverpool I usually stay with my sister. 
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where (to) 619 


where (to) 


To is often dropped after where. 
Where are you going (to)? Where does this road lead (to)? 
To is not normally dropped in the short question Where to? 
Could you send this off for me? ~ Where to? 


For where in relative clauses, see 494.10 


whether ... or... 


We can use whether... or... asa double conjunction, with a similar meaning 
to It doesn't matter whether ... or ... 
The ticket will cost the same, whether we buy it now or wait till later. 
Whether we go by bus or train, it'll take at least six hours. 
Several structures are possible with whether ... or not. 
Whether you like it or not, ... 
Whether or not you like it, .. 
Whether you like it or whether you don't, ... 


For whether and if, see 621. 


whether and if 


indirect questions 


Whether and if can both introduce indirect questions. 
I'm not sure whether/if I'll have time. 
I asked whetherhf she had any letters for me. 
After verbs that are more common in a formal style, whether is preferred. 
We discussed whether we should close the shop. 
(More normal than We discussed if...) 
In a formal style, whether is usually preferred in a two-part question with or. 
The Directors have not decided whether they will recommend a dividend or 
reinvest the profits. 
If an indirect question is fronted (see 513), whether is used. 
Whether I'll have time I'm not sure at the moment. 


prepositions 


After prepositions, only whether is possible. 
There was a big argument about whether we should move to a new house. 
(NOT ... E dus) 
I haven't settled the question of whether I'll go back home. 


infinitives 
Whether, but not if, is used before to-infinitives. 
They can't decide whether to get married now or wait. (NOT They-ean't-decide 


if-to-get-married-. . .) 
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subject, complement and adverbial clauses 


When a question-word clause is a subject or complement, whether is normally 
preferred. 

Whether we can stay with my mother is another matter. (subject) 

The question is whether the man can be trusted. (complement) 
The question is if.. .. is also possible, but less common. 

The question is if the man can be trusted. 


not used in echo questions 
If and whether are not normally used in 'echo questions' (see 483). 


Are you happy? —- Am I happy? No! (not .. .Hf/Whether-Tm-happy?-. . .) 


which, what and who: question words 


which and what: the difference 


Which and what are often both possible, with little difference of meaning. 
Which/What is the hottest city in the world? 
Which/What train did you come on? 
Which/What people have influenced you most in your life? 
We prefer which when we have a limited number of choices in mind. 
We've got white or brown bread. Which will you have? 
(More natural than ... What will you have?) 
Which size do you want — small, medium or large? 
When we are not thinking of a limited number of choices, what is preferred. 
What language do they speak in Greenland? 
(More natural than Which language . . .) 
What's your phone number? (Nor Which-is-your-phone-number?) 
determiners: which and what 
Before nouns, which and what can be used to ask questions about both things 
and people. 
Which teacher do you like best? 


Which colour do you want - green, red, yellow or brown? 
What writers do you like? What colour are your baby's eyes? 


which of 


Before another determiner (e.g. the, my, these) or a pronoun, we use which of. 
Who and what are not normally used with of like this in modern English. 


Which of your teachers do you like best? (Nor Who/What-of-yeur-teachers-. . .) 
Which of us is going to do the washing up? (Nor Who-of-us-. . .?) 


Which of these coats is yours? (Not What-ef-these-. . .?) 
without nouns: who for people 


When these words are not followed by nouns or pronouns, we generally use 
who, not which, for people. 

Who won - Smith or Fitzgibbon? (Nor Which-won-. . .?) 

Who are you going out with — Lesley or Maria? » 
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However, which can be used in questions about people's identity, and what 
can be used to ask about people's jobs and functions. 

Which is your husband? ~ The one in jeans. 

So Janet's the Managing Director. What's Peter? 


For the difference between who and whom, see 623. 

For relative who and which (e.g. the man who ...), see 494. For relative what (e.g. what I need 
is . . .), see 497. 

For singular and plural verbs after who and what, see 532.3. 


who and whom 


Whom is unusual in informal modern English. 


questions: Who did they arrest? 


We normally use who as an object in questions. 
Who did they arrest? 
Prepositions usually come at the end of who-questions (see 452). 
Who did she go with? 
In a very formal style, whom is sometimes used. 
Whom did they arrest? (formal) 
Prepositions normally come before whom. 
With whom did she go? (very formal) 


relative clauses: the man (who) we met 


In identifying relative clauses, (see 495), whom is unusual in an informal style. 
Either we leave out the object pronoun, or we use that or who (see 494—495 for 
details). 

There's the man (that)/(who) we met in the pub last night. 
In a formal style whom is more common. 

She married a man whom she met at a conference. 
In non-identifying relative clauses (see 495), we usually use whom as an object 
when necessary (but these clauses are uncommon in informal English). 

This is John Perkins, whom you met at the sales conference. 

I have a number of American relatives, most of whom live in Texas. 


who(m) he thought etc 


In a sentence like He was trying to find an old school friend, who(m) he thought 
was living in New Zealand, people are often unsure whether whom is possible 
(because it seems to be the object of the first following verb) or whether they 
should use who (because it is the subject of the second verb). Who is 
considered more correct, but whom is sometimes used. Another example: 
There is a child in this class who(m) I believe is a musical genius. 
In cases with a following infinitive, usage is mixed, but whom is considered 
more correct. 
There is a child in the class who(m) I believe to be a musical genius. 
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624 who ever, what ever etc 


625 


2 


These expressions show surprise or difficulty in understanding something. 
Who ever is that strange girl with Roger? 
What ever are you doing? 
How ever did you manage to start the car? I couldn't. 
When ever will I have time to write some letters? 
Why ever did I marry you? 
The expressions can also be written as single words: whoever, whatever etc. 
Note that whose and which are not used with ever in this way. 
In an informal style, on earth, the hell (AmE also in hell) or the fuck (taboo — 
see 575) can be used instead of ever. 
Who on earth is that strange girl? | Why the hell did I marry you? 
What the fuck is she talking about? 


For the conjunctions whoever, whatever, etc, see 625. 


whoever, whatever etc 


meaning and use 


Whoever means ‘it doesn't matter who’, ‘any person who’, or ‘the unknown 
person who’. Whatever, whichever, however, whenever and wherever have 
similar ‘open’ meanings. 
A word of this kind has a double function, like a relative pronoun or adverb 
(see 498.1). It acts as a subject, object or adverb in its own clause, but it also 
acts as a conjunction, joining its clause to the rest of the sentence. Examples: 

Whoever phoned just now was very polite. 

I'm not opening the door, whoever you are. 

Send it to whoever pays the bills. 

Whatever you do, I'll always love you. 

Whatever is in that box is making a very funny noise. 

Keep calm, whatever happens. 

Spend the money on whatever you like. 

Whichever of them you marry, you'll have problems. 

We're free all next week. You'll be welcome whichever day you come. 

However much he eats, he never gets fat. 

People always want more, however rich they are. 

However you travel, it'll take you at least three days. 

Whenever I go to London I try to see Vicky. 

You can come whenever you like. 

Wherever you go, you'll find Coca-Cola. 


whoever, whichever and whatever. subjects and objects 


Whoever, whichever and whatever can be the subjects or objects of the verbs in 
their clauses. (Note that whomever is not used in modern English.) 

Whoever directed this film, it’s no good. (subject of directed) 

Whoever you marry, make sure he can cook. {object of marry) 

Whatever you say, I don't think he's the right man. (object of say) » 
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Whichever and whatever can also go with nouns as determiners. 
Whichever room you use, make sure you clean it up afterwards. 
Whatever problems you have, you can always come to me for help. 
If you change your mind for whatever reason, just let me know. 


clauses as subjects or objects 


A clause with whoever, whichever and whatever can be the subject or object of 
the verb in the other clause. 

Whoever told you that was lying. (subject of was lying) 

I'll marry whoever I like. (object of marry) 

Whichever climber gets to the top first will get a £5,000 prize. (subject of 

will get) 

I'll take whichever tent you're not using. (object of take) 

Whatever you want is fine with me. (subject of is) 

Prisoners have to eat whatever they're given. (object of eat) 


whenever = ‘every time that’ 


Whenever can suggest repetition, in the sense of ‘every time that’. 
Whenever I see you I feel nervous. 
I stay with Monica whenever I go to London. 


whoever etc ... may 


May can be used to suggest ignorance or uncertainty. 
He's written a book on the philosopher Matilda Vidmi, whoever she may be. 
She's just written to me from Llandyfrdwy, wherever that may be. 


leaving out the verb: whatever his problems 


In a clause like whatever his problems are, where whatever is the complement 
of the verb be, it is possible to leave out the verb. 

Whatever his problems, he has no right to behave like that. 

A serious illness, whatever its nature, is almost always painful. 
After however + adjective, we can leave out a pronoun + be. 

A grammar rule, however true (it is), is useless unless it can be understood. 


informal uses: short answers 


In an informal style, these conjunctions are sometimes used as short answers. 
When shall we start? ~ Whenever. (= Whenever you like.) 
Potatoes or rice? ~ Whichever. (= I don't mind.) 
Whatever is often used to mean 'I don't care’ or ‘I’m not interested’. This can 
sound rude. 
What would you like to do? We could go and see a film, or go 
swimming. ~ Whatever. 
Or whatever can mean ‘or anything else’. 
Would you like some orange juice or a beer or whatever? 
If you play football or tennis or whatever, it does take up a lot of time. 


whatever meaning ‘at all’ 


After any and no, whatever can be used to mean “at all’. 
Don't you have any regrets whatever? 
I can see no point whatever in buying it. 
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why and why not 628 


In a formal style, whatsoever is sometimes used as an emphatic form of 
whatever in this structure. 


For other uses of whatever and however, see a good dictionary. 
For who ever, what ever etc, see 624. 
For no matter who! what/etc, see 378. 


whose: question word 


with a noun or alone 


The question word whose can be used with a noun as a determiner like my, 
your etc. 

Whose car is that outside? 

Whose garden do you think looks the nicest? 
Whose can also be used alone, like mine, yours etc. 

Whose is that car outside? Whose is this? ~ Mine. 


prepositions 
Prepositions can normally come either before whose (more formal) or at the 
end of the clause (less formal). See 452 for details. 

For whose benefit were all these changes made? 

Whose side are you on? 


In short questions with no verb, prepositions can only come before whose. 
I'm going to buy a car.~ With whose money? (Nor Whose-money-with?) 


For the relative pronoun whose, see 496. For whose and who's, see 627. 


whose and who's 


Whose is a possessive word meaning 'of whom/which', used in questions and 
relative clauses. Who's is the contraction of who is or who has. Compare: 
- Whose is that coat? (NoT Who's-is-that-eoat?) 
It was a decision whose importance was not realised at the time. 
(NOT ...-who's-importance-. . .) 
— Do you know anybody who's going to France in the next few days? 
(NOT .. .-anybody-whose-going-. . .) 
I've got a cousin who's never been to London. (NOT .. .-whose-never-been-. . .) 
There is a similar confusion between its and it's: see 305. 


why and why not 


replies 
We generally use Why not?, not Why?, in short replies to negative statements. 
Compare: 

They've decided to move to Devon. ~ Why? 

I can't manage tomorrow evening. ~ Why not? 

(More natural than Why?) 

Why not? can also be used to agree to a suggestion. 

Let's eat out this evening. ~ Yes, why not? > 
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Why should ...? 


A structure with why followed by should can suggest surprise. 
I wonder why she should want to go out with me. 

The structure can also suggest anger or refusal to do something. 
I don't see why we should have to pay for your mistake. 
Give me a cigarette. ~ Why should I? 


For a similar structure with how, see 482.2. 


infinitive structures 


Why can be followed by an infinitive without to. This structure can suggest 
that an action is unnecessary or pointless. 
Why argue with him? He'll never change his mind. (Nor Why-arguing-. . .? 
OR Why-to-argue-. . .?) 
Why pay more at other shops? We have the best value. 
Why not + infinitive without to is used to make suggestions. 
Sandy's in a bad mood. ~ Why not give her some flowers? 
Why don't ...? can be used in the same way. 
Why don't you give her some flowers? 
Why don't we go and see Julie? 


will: various uses 


forms 


Will is a modal auxiliary verb (see 353-354). It has no -s in the third person 
singular; questions and negatives are made without do; after will, we use an 
infinitive without to. 

Will the train be on time? 
Contractions are ‘ll, won't. 

Do you think it'll rain? It won't rain. 
Would is used as a past or less definite form of will for some of its meanings; 
for details, see 633. 


future auxiliary 


We can use will as an auxiliary verb when we talk about the future. For details, 
see 212. 

I will be happy when this is finished. 

This time tomorrow I'll be sitting in the sun. 

He will have finished the whole job by this evening. 


certainty 


Will can express certainty or confidence about present or future situations. 
As I'm sure you will understand, we cannot wait any longer for our order. 
Don't phone them now - they'll be having dinner. 

There's somebody coming up the stairs. ~ That'll be Mary. 
Tomorrow will be cloudy, with some rain. 
Will have + past participle refers to the past. 
Dear Sir, You will recently have received a form... 
We can't go and see them now - they'll have gone to bed. 
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4 willingness and decisions 


Will can express the speaker's willingness, or announce a decision. 
Can somebody help me? ~I will. 
There's the doorbell. ~ I'll go. 
Will can express a firm intention, a promise or a threat. 
I really will stop smoking. 
I'll definitely pay you back next week. 
I'll kill her for this. 
We can use will not or won't to talk about unwillingness or refusal. 
She won't open the door. 
Give me a kiss. ~ No, I won't. 
The car won't start. 
Would not can refer to past refusal. 
She wouldn't open the door. The car wouldn't start this morning. 


For details of these uses, see 217. 


5 requests, orders and offers 


We use will you to tell people what to do. 

Will you send me the bill, please? 

Come this way, will you? Will you be quiet! 
Would you is 'softer', more polite. 

Would you send me the bill, please? 

Come this way, would you? 
Will you ...? can also be used to ask about people's wishes. 

Will you have some more potatoes? What will you drink? 
Won't you ...? expresses a pressing offer. 

Won't you have some more wine? 
Will can be used in affirmative structures to give impersonal, military-type 
orders. 

All staff will submit weekly progress reports. 


6 distancing: I'll have to ask you ... 


Instructions and orders can be made less direct by 'distancing' (see 436) — for 
example by using will to displace them into the future. 

I'm afraid you'll need to fill in this form. 

I'll have to ask you to wait a minute. 
And will is sometimes used to say how much money is owed. 

That will be £1.65, please. 


7 typical behaviour 


We can use will to talk about typical behaviour. 
She'll sit talking to herself for hours. 
When you look at clouds they will often remind you of animals. 
If something breaks down and you kick it, it will often start working again. 
Sulphuric acid will dissolve most metals. 
Stressed will can be used to criticise people's typical behaviour. 
She WILL fall in love with the wrong people. 
Well, if you WILL keep telling people what you think of them... 
Would is used in a similar way to refer to the past. For details, see 633.7. » 
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will and want 


Will and want can both be used to talk about wishes, but they are rather 
different. Will is used mostly in 'interpersonal' ways, to express wishes that 
affect other people through orders, requests, offers, promises etc. Want simply 
refers to people's wishes — nothing more. Will is to do with actions, want is to 
do with thoughts. Compare: 
- Will you open the window? (an order) 

Do you want to open the window? (a question about somebody's wishes) 
— She won't tell anybody. (= She refuses to ...) 

She doesn't want to tell anybody. (= She prefers not to...) 
Note that will cannot be used with a direct object. 

Do you want / Would you like an aspirin? (Not Will-you-an-aspirin?) 


For a comparison between will and going to, see 216, 218. 
wish 
wish + infinitive 
We can use wish + infinitive to mean want. Wish is very formal in this sense. 
Note that progressive forms are not used. 
I wish to see the manager, please. (Nor Pm-wishing-to-see-. . .) 
m you wish to reserve a table, please telephone after five o'clock. 
An object + infinitive structure is also possible. 
We do not wish our names to appear in the report. 
Wish + direct object is not normal without a following infinitive. 


I want / would like an appointment with the manager. (Nor T-wish-an 
. : ) 


I wish you... 


Wish is used with two objects in some fixed expressions of good wishes. 
I wish you a Merry Christmas. 
We all wish you a speedy recovery. 
Here's wishing you all the best in your new job. 


wish + that-clause: meaning 


We can also use wish with a that-clause (that can be dropped in an informal 
style). In this case, wish does not mean ‘want’ — it expresses regret that things 
are not different, and refers to situations that are unreal, impossible or 
unlikely. Tenses are similar to those used with if (see below). 

I wish (that) I was better looking. 

Don't you wish (that) you could fly? 

We all wish (that) the snow would stay forever. 
Wish + that-clause is not generally used for wishes about things that seem 
possible in the future. We often use hope in this sense (see 250). 

I hope you pass your exams. (NoT I4wish-you-would-pass-your-exams.) 

I hope you feel better tomorrow. (Not Lwish-you felt-bettertomorrow.) 
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wish + that-clause: tenses 


In a that-clause after wish, we generally use the same tenses as we would use, 
for instance, after ‘It would be nice if .. .' (see 258). Past tenses are used with a 
present or future meaning. 
I wish I spoke French. (= It would be nice if I spoke French.) 
I wish I had a yacht. I wish tomorrow was Sunday. 
All the staff wish you weren't leaving so soon. 
Do you ever wish you lived somewhere else? 
Were can be used instead of was in this structure, especially in a formal style. 
I wish that I were better looking. 
Past perfect tenses are used for wishes about the past. 
I wish you hadn't said that. (= It would be nice if you hadn't said that.) 
Now she wishes she had gone to university. 
In informal speech, sentences like I wish you'd have seen it sometimes occur. 
For similar structures with if, see 262. 


wish ... would 


Would is very common in that-clauses after wish (much more common than it 
is in if-clauses). Sentences with wish ... would express regret or annoyance 
that something will not happen. 

Everybody wishes you would go home. (= Why won't you go home?) 

I wish you would stop smoking. (= Why won't you stop smoking?) 

I wish the postman would come soon. (But it looks as if he won't.) 

I wish it would stop raining. (= It will keep on raining!) 

Don't you wish that this moment would last for ever? 
Sentences with wish ... wouldn't refer to things that do or will happen. 

I wish you wouldn't keep making that stupid noise. 

(= You will keep making ...) 

Wish ... would(n't) can be like an order or a critical request. Compare: 
- I wish you wouldn't drive so fast. (Similar to Please don't drive so fast.) 

I wish you didn't drive so fast. (More like I’m sorry you drive so fast.) 
- I wish you wouldn't work on Sundays. (= Why don't you stop?) 

I wish you didn't work on Sundays. (= It's a pity.) 


For similar structures with if only, see 265. 
For other cases where past tenses have present or future meanings, see 426. 


with 


trembling with rage, blue with cold etc 


With is used in a number of expressions which say how people are showing 
their emotions and sensations. 

My father was trembling with rage. 

Annie was jumping up and down with excitement. 

When I found her she was blue with cold. 

white with fear/rage green with envy 

red with angerlembarrassment shivering with cold » 
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angry with etc 


With is also used after a number of adjectives which say how people are feeling 
towards others. 

I'm cross with you. furious with upset with 

angry with pleased with 
After words which say how people act towards others (like kind, nice, polite, 
rude, good), we generally use to, not with. 

She was very nice to me. (NOT ... niee-with-me.) 


with meaning ‘against’ 
After fight, struggle, quarrel, argue, play and words with similar meanings, with 
can be used with the same meaning as against. 


Don't fight with him — he's bigger than you are. 
Will you play chess with me? 


accompanying circumstances and reasons 


With can introduce accompanying circumstances or reasons (rather like and 
there is! was or because there is/was). 

The runners started the race with a light following wind. 

With all this work to do, I won't have time to go out. 

With friends like you, who needs enemies? 
Without can be used in similar ways. 

Without Sue and Jake, we're going to have trouble finishing the repairs. 


possession 


With is very often used, like have, to indicate possession and similar ideas. 
There are so many people around with no homes. 
(= ... who have no homes.) 
They've bought a house with a big garden. 


clothing, voices, transport etc 


Note that in is often used instead of with to refer to articles of clothing. 
Who's the man in the funny hat? 
Could you go and give this paper to the woman in glasses? 

We say in a ... voice, NOT teith-a-. . voice. 
Why are you talking in such a loud voice? 

Note also: by car/train etc (NOT twith-the-ear etc), and write in pencil/ ink. 


For the difference between by and with, see 119. 


worth 


worth a lot, etc 


Worth can be followed by an expression describing the value of something. 
That piano must be worth a lot. 
I don't think their pizzas are worth the money. 
Shall I talk to Rob?~ It's not worth the trouble. 
In questions about value, either what or how much can be used. 
What / How much is that painting worth? 
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2 amillion dollars' worth of ... 


633 


A possessive can be used before worth in expressions with numbers. 
They've ordered a million dollars' worth of computer software. 


It's worth talking to Joe; Joe's worth talking to 


To talk about the value of an activity, we can use an -íng form with worth. 
The -ing clause cannot be the subject; we often use preparatory it. 

It's worth talking to Joe. (Nor Talking-toToe-is-worth.) 

It isn't worth repairing the car. 

Is it worth visiting Leicester? 
We can also use a structure in which the object of the -ing form (Joe, the car, 
Leicester) is made the subject of the sentence. 

Joe's worth talking to. 


The car isn't worth repairing. (NOT The-ear-isnm't-worth-repairing-it. OR 
The-car-isn't-worth-to-be-repaired.) 
Is Leicester worth visiting? 


For more about structures in which the object of a verb is the subject of the sentence (e.g. She's 
easy to amuse), see 284.4. 


It's worth it 


We often use It's (not) worth it to say whether something is worth doing. 
If you pay a bit more you get a room to yourself I think it's worth it. 
Shall we go and see the castle? ~ No, it's not worth it. 


worthwhile 


Worthwhile (or worth while) is sometimes used instead of worth, particularly 
to express the idea ‘worth spending time’. 

Is it worthwhile visiting Leicester? 
Infinitives are also possible after worthwhile. 

We thought it might be worthwhile to compare the two years' accounts. 
Note also the structure worth somebody's while. 

Would you like to do some gardening for me? I'll make it worth your while. 

(=... PI pay you enough.) 


well worth 


Worth can be modified by well. 
Leicester's well worth visiting. (NOT .. .-very-worth-. . .) 


would: various uses 


forms 


Would, the past form of will, is a modal auxiliary verb (see 353—354). 
Questions and negatives are made without do; after would, we use an infinitive 
without fo. 

Would your daughter like to play with my little girl? 
Contractions are ‘d, wouldn't. 

I'd like some advice, please. 

I wish she wouldn't take things so seriously. > 
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would and will 


Would is used as a softer, less definite form of will (see 629), or in some cases 
as the past of will. 


indirect speech 


In indirect speech, would is used after past reporting verbs where will was 
used in direct speech. For details, see 275. 

DIRECT SPEECH: Tomorrow will be fine. 

INDIRECT SPEECH: The forecast sald the next day would be fine. 
Would itself does not usually change in indirect speech (see 278). 

DIRECT SPEECH: Would you like some help? 

INDIRECT SPEECH: She asked if I would like some help. 


future in the past 


Would is also used to express the idea of ‘future in the past’ - to talk about a 
past action which had not yet happened at the time we are talking about. For 
details, see 221. 

In Berlin, he first met the woman whom he would one day marry. 

There was a chance that my letter would arrive in time. 


interpersonal uses 


Would is used in polite requests and offers as a softer form of will. 
Would you open the window, please? 
If you would come this way... 
Would you mind standing up for a moment? 
Would you like tea, or would you prefer coffee? 


past willingness and refusals 


Would can refer to past willingness of a general kind, but not to willingness to 
do something on a particular past occasion. Compare: 
She would hoover, dust and iron, but she didn't like doing windows. 
She agreed to come and see me. (Not She-would-eome-and-see-me.) 
But would not can be used to refer to a refusal on a particular past occasion. 
I asked him very politely, but he wouldn't tell me. 
The car wouldn't start again this morning. 


For present refusals with will not / won't, see 629.4. 


typical behaviour 


Would is used as the past of will (see 629.7) to talk about typical behaviour in 
the past. 
When she was old, she would sit in the corner talking to herseif for hours. 
Sometimes he would bring me little presents without saying why. 
On Sundays when I was a child we would all get up early and go fishing. 
Sentences with stressed would can be used to criticise people's behaviour. 
He was a nice boy, but he WOULD talk about himself all the time. 
Stressed would can also be used to criticise a single past action - the meaning 
is ‘that’s typical of you’. 
You WOULD tell Mary about the party — I didn't want to invite her. 
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would and used to 


Used to (see 604) can refer to repeated actions and events in the past, in the 
same way as would. 

When she was old, she used to sit in the corner talking to herself for hours. 

Sometimes he used to bring me little presents without saying why. 
But only used to can refer to past states. Compare: 

When we were children we would / used to go skating every winter. 

I used to have an old Rolls-Royce. (But Not 1Hvould-have-an-old-Rolis-Royce.) 
And we use used to, not would, to talk about regular and important habitual 
behaviour. 


Robert used to play a lot of football. (Nor Rebert-would-play-. . .) 
I used to smoke. (Nor Fweuld-smoke.) 


conditional auxiliary: / would ... if 


Would (first person also I/we should — see 258) is often used as an auxiliary 
with verbs that refer to unreal or uncertain situations — for example in 
sentences with if. (Compare the use of will/shall to refer to more definite 
situations.) 

I would/should tell you if 1 knew. 

It would have been nice if he'd thanked you. 

We would/should like to talk to you for a minute. 


For would after wish, see 630.5. For would after if only, see 265. 


yes and no 


answers to negatives 


In English, yes is used with affirmative sentences and no with negative 
sentences. In answers to negative questions and statements, yes and no are 
chosen according to the form of the answer, not in order to show agreement or 
disagreement with the speaker. 

Aren't you going out? ~ No, I'm not. (Not Yes,-Ém-not.) 

I have no money. ~ No, I haven't either. (Not Yes--I-haven't-too.) 

Haven't you got a raincoat? ~ Yes, I have. (Not Ne;-Fhave.) 


contradicting 


Some languages have a special word for contradicting negative statements or 
suggestions (e.g. French si or German doch). English does not have a word like 
this. We often use a short answer structure (see 517). 

The phone isn't working. ~ (Yes,) it is. (Nor The-phone-isn'tavorking- ~ Yes) 
Affirmative sentences are contradicted with negative short answers. 

It's raining. ~ (No,) it isn't. 


For more about negative questions, see 368. 
For yes and no in answers to Dol Would you mind . . .?, see 351. 
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baggage uncountable 148.3 

balls (taboo word / swearword) 575 

bank + singular or plural verb/ 
pronoun 526.1 

barracks singular and plural the same 
524.3 

basis plural 524.4 

bath and bathe 88 

baths pronunciation 525.4 

BBC - singular or plural verb/pronoun 
526.1 

BC and AD 152.3 

be 89-92; and have 92; be born 108; be 
gone 229; contractions (he's, isn't etc) 
143; do be, don't be 90, 268.4; I am 
to... etc 91; left out in 
advertisements, instructions etc 1; 
left out in news headlines 240; 
perfect auxiliary in older English 
455.1; progressive forms (I am being 
etc) 89; subjunctive (J be, I were etc) 
567.3; weak and strong form 616.3; 
with ages 32 

be + infinitive (/ am to etc) 91; was to 
have been etc 288.2; if. . . wasi were to 
261.2 

be able 3 

be committed + -ing form or infinitive 
299.11 

be going to 213 

be supposed to 572 

be sure and 53.1 

be that as it may 567.4 

be used to ...ing 605 

bear (verb) 108.2; (can't) bear + -ing 
form or infinitive 299.11 

beat and win 93 

because 94; and because of 94.1; 
because and so not used together 
511.1; because, as, since and for 72; 
just because ..., it doesn't mean 94.3 

become, get, go. grow etc 128 
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bed expressions without article 70.1 

been weak and strong form 616.3; 
meaning ‘come’ or ‘gone’ 95 

before (adverb) 96; and ago 33.4; and 
ever 191.4; before, first and before that 
96.3; with past perfect 97.3; with 
present perfect 455.5 

before (conjunction and 
preposition) 97-98; + present with 
future meaning 580.2; before .. .ing 
411.6; before and in front of 98; before 
and until 602.7 

beg to 282; + object + infinitive 283 

begin + -ing form or infinitive 299.10; 
begin and start 99; to begin with 
157.10 

believe non-progressive verb 471.2; + 
object + to be 607.3; believe so/ not 
539; in negative sentences 369; he is 
believed to be 418.2; preposition 449; 
so 1 believe 539.3 

belong non-progressive verb 471.2; 
preposition 449 

beloved pronunciation 18 

below, under, underneath and 
beneath 100 

bend active or passive meaning 609.2 

beneath, below, under and underneath 
100 

beside and besides 101; besides 
(discourse marker) 157.11; besides, 
except and apart from 102 

bet 103; present with future meaning 
103.2; with two objects 610.1 

better 137.2; and rather 104.2; had 
better 230; meaning 'recovered' 
104.1; quite better 489.3 

between and among 105; between... 
to 312.7; between you and I etc 312.6, 
429.1 

bi- (prefix) 445.1 

bicycle by bicycle 70.1 

big, large and great 106 

billiards singular, no plural 524.3 

billion 389.14; and billions 389.15 

binoculars plural with no singular 
524.7 

bit 430.1; a bit 107; quite a bit 489.4 

bitch (taboo word / swearword) 575 

blast (taboo word / swearword) 575 

blessed pronunciation 18 

blind the blind 17.1 

bloody position 12.2 

blue with cold etc 449 

boat by boat 70.1; on/in a boat 81.4 

bollocks (taboo word / 
swearword) 575 

bored and boring etc 409.2 

born and borne 108 

borrow and lend 109 
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both 110; and all 35.1; and both of 
110.2; both ... and 11); following 
article dropped 70.5 

bread uncountable 148.3 

break active or passive meaning 609.2 

bride and bridegroom 222.4 

briefly 157.21 

bring and take 112; bring with two 
objects 610.1 

bring up and educate 113 

Brit 364 Note b 

Britain, the United Kingdom, the 
British Isles and England 114 

British the British 17.2 

British and American English 51; see 
also American-British differences 

Briton 364 Note b 

broad and wide 115 

broadly speaking 157.12 

buffalo plural 523.3 

bugger (taboo word / swearword) 575 

bunch 430.4 

burst out crying/laughing 296.1 

bus by bus 70.1; on a bus 81.4 

but (co-ordinating conjunction) 510.2; 
but, although, though and however 
49; but and although not used 
together 511.1; dropping words after 
but 178; may! might... but 342; weak 
and strong form 616.3 

but meaning ‘except’ 116; + infinitive 
without to 281.4; me, him etc after 
but 429.2; next but one, last but two 
etc 116.1 

but meaning ‘only’ 116.4 

buy with two objects 610.1 

by and with (method, tools etc) 119; in 
passive 413; written/composed etc by 
450; by or other prepositions after 
past participles 410.5; by the kilo etc 
70.16 

by (place} and near 118 

by (time) 117; and until 602.6 

by all/any/no means 349.2 

by and large 157.12 

by car, bus etc 70.1 

by far with superlatives 140.3 

by myself etc 493.6 

by the time that 117.1 

by the way 157.8 

Bye and Bye-bye 545.2 


cactus plural 524.4 
calculations in speech 389.22-23 
calf plural 524.1 
call 120; passive (e.g. she was called 
stupid) 419; call back 87.5 
camped active past participle 409.4 
can and could 121-5 
ability 122 
canícould always 123.4 
canícould and may/might 345 
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can have done in questions 359.4 
can or will be able 123.1 
can see, hear etc 125; can speak, play 
123.3 
can't and may! might not 339.4 
can't and mustn't 359.2 
can't have done 359.4 
could and was able to etc 122.5, 123.2 
could and was allowed to etc 124.3 
could as a less definite form of can 
122.6 
could have done 122.7, 123.5, 259.2 
could in indirect speech 275.3, 278.3 
could meaning 'would be able to' 
122.6, 258.6 
could meaning 'would be allowed to' 
124.4 
could making questions etc less 
direct 436.4 
interpersonal uses (permission, 
requests, offers, suggestions, 
criticisms etc) 124 
weak and strong form 616.3 
can't bear + -ing form or infinitive 
299.11 
can't help 126 
can’t seem to 507.4 
can't stand ...ing 296.1 
capital letters 556; after colons 474.4; 
national adjectives (Italian etc) 364; 
Northern etc 172 
car bycar 70.1 
care to 282; take care (of), care (about) 
and care for 127 
careful to 284.2 
carry not followed by indirect object 
610.6 
case in some etc cases 157.12; in any 
case 157.11; in case 271 
cattle plural with no singular 524.7 
causative structures with get 224; with 
have 238; with make 335 
cause + object + infinitive 283 
cent 389.17 
cent(i)- (prefix) 445.1 
-centric (suffix) 445.4 
centuries numbering 389.8 
certain + -ing form or infinitive 299.15 
certainly position 24.3; as discourse 
marker 157.5; certainly and surely 
573.1 
chairman and chairperson 222.5 
chance uncountable use 149.2 
change active or passive meaning 
609.1; uncountable use 149.2 
changes become, get, go, grow etc 128; 
present progressive 464.4, 466.2 
changes in English 312 
Cheers 545.2,12,19 
chess uncountable 148.3 
chewing gum uncountable 148.3 
child plural 524.2 
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Chinese singular and plural the same 
524.3 

choir + singular or plural 526.1 

Choose to 282; she was chosen to be 
418.1 

Christ (taboo word / swearword) 575 

Christmas prepositions 82.4 

church expressions without article 70.1 

cinema preposition 450; the cinema 
70.11 

city and town 129 

class + singular or plural 526.1 

classic and classical 254.3 

classical names English versions 362.2 

clause inside clause 515.1 

clean adjective and adverb 27.2 

cleft sentences with it 131; with what 
130 

clever preposition 449 

close(d) and shut 132 

cloth and clothes 133 

clothes plural with no singular 524.7 

club + singular or plural 526.1 

CO- (prefix) 445.1 

cock (taboo word / swearword) 575 

cold be cold 92.1 

collapsed active past participle 409.3 

collective nouns singular or plural 
526.1 

college expressions without article 
70.1 

collocations 255 

colons 474; in news headlines 240.2 

colour expressions with no 
preposition 451.8 

colour use of be 922 

combat(t)ing etc spelling 562.7 

come and go 134; come . . .ing 228.2; 
come and 53.2; come for a walk, swim 
etc 227; come from 134.5; come to (= 
‘arrive at’) 134.5; come to realise etc 
128.5 

come true/right 128.5 

comic and comical 254.3 

command + object + infinitive 283 

commando plural 523.3 

commas 476; after subordinate clauses 
510.4; in numbers 389.10; in relative 
clauses 495.2; with adjectives 15.6 

commentaries tenses 465.2; words left 
out 1.3 

committed + -ing form or infinitive 
299.11 

committee + singular or plural 526.1 

common for ... t0 291.4 

comparatives and superlatives 135, 
137-141 
adjectives (formation) 137 
adverbs (formation) 138 
anyí no older etc 57.1 
ever after comparatives/superlatives 

191.2 
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fatter and fatter, more and more 
slowly etc 139.4 
more replacing -er 312.9 
much, far etc with comparatives and 
superlatives 140 
prepositions with superlatives (the 
happiest man in the world etc) 139.7 
superlative + infinitive 284.3 
superlative + relative clause with that 
494.5 
superlative with or without the 141.6 
tenses after this is the best etc 591 
the difference between comparatives 
and superlatives 139.2,3 
the older... , the happier ... etc 
139.5 
using comparatives and superlatives 
139-141 
word order with complement 13.5 
comparison 135-141; as... as 136; 
comparative and superlative 
adjectives and adverbs 137-141; 
structures 135; see also comparatives 
and superlatives 
compel + object + infinitive 283 
complementation what can follow an 
adjective? 19; what can follow a 
noun? 384; what can follow a verb? 
606 
completely position 24.4 
compound adjectives with 
participles (e.g quick-growing, 
home-made) 410.1 
compound nouns plurals 524.6 
concentrate not ‘concentrate oneself 
493.9 
concern non-progressive verb 471.2 
concerned position and meaning 
410.3 
concerto plural 523.3 
conclusion in conclusion 157.21 
conditional structures see if 
conditional verb forms see would 
confused and confusing etc 409.2 
congratulate and congratulations 
preposition 449 
congratulations no singular 524.7, 
545.4 
conjunctions 510-11; prepositions 
before conjunctions (e.g. the question 
of whether . . .) 453 
consent structures 298.2 
consequently (discourse 
marker) 157.14 
consider ...ing 296.1; consider + object 
+ to be 607.3; he was considered a 
genius etc 419; it is considered to be 
etc 418.2 
consist non-progressive verb 471.2 
contain non-progressive verb 471.2 
contemplate ...íng 296.1 
contents plural with no singular 524.7 
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continually) and continuous(ly) 142; 
continually with progressive form 
472 

continue + -ing form or infinitive 
299.11 

continuous see progressive 

contractions 143 

contrary and opposite 144.2; on the 
contrary 157.6; on the contrary and 
on the other hand 144.1 

contrastive emphasis 184.1 

control meaning 145 

conversation countable or 
uncountable 148.6 

co-ordinating conjunctions 510.2 

corpus plural 524.4 

correctness 309 

correspondence (letters etc) 146-147 

cost with two objects 610.1 

costly adjective, not adverb 27.1 

could see can 

countable and uncountable 
nouns 148-149; a/an with 
uncountables 149.4; plural 
uncountables 149.5 

counter- (prefix) 445.1 

counting see numbers 

country countable and uncountable 
uses 150; the country 69.4 

couple a couple of... + plural verb 
526.2 


course of course 390 

court martial 13.1; plural 524.6 

covered in 410.5 

cowardly adjective, not adverb 27.1 

crack active or passive meaning 609.2 

craft singular and plural the same 
924.3 

crap (taboo word / swearword) 575 

crash preposition 449 

crew plural with no singular 524.7 

crisis plural 524.4 

criterion plural 524.4 

crooked pronunciation 18 

crossroads singular and plural the 
same 524.3 

cubic metre etc 389.19 

cunt (taboo word / swearword) 575 

cursed pronunciation 18 

customs plural with no singular 524.7 

cyber- (prefix) 445.1 


daily adjective and adverb 27.1 
damn (taboo word / swearword) 575 
'dangling' (misrelated) 
participles 411.4 
dare 151; dare say 151.3 
dash (punctuation mark) 477 
data singular or plural 524.3, 312.7 
dates 152; in letters 146.2 
day by day 70.1; the day we met etc 
498.6 
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days of the week expressions with no 
preposition 451.3 

de- (prefix) 445.1 

dead adjective and adverb 27.2; dead, 
died and death 153; the dead 17.1 

dead and deadly 27.2 

deadly adjective, not adverb 27.1 

deaf the deaf 17.1 

deal a great deal 333.4 

decide to 282; it was decided to 417.2 

decimals 389.1-3 

declarative questions (e.g. You're 
working late?) 481 

deep position after measurement 
nouns 13.4 

deer singular and plural the same 
524.3 

defining (relative clauses) see 
identifying 

definitely position 24.3 

delay ...ing 296.1 

delighted for ... to 291.3 

demonstratives (this, that, these, 
those) 589-590 

deny non-progressive verb 471.2; 
deny .. .ing 296.1; I deny 466.4 

depend non-progressive verb 471.2; 
depend! dependent preposition 449 

describe structure with as 607.2; with 
two objects 610.6 

descriptive and prescriptive 
rules 309.4 

deserve 4 -ing form with passive 
meaning 296.3; non-progressive verb 
471.2 

despite this/that 157.3 

details preposition 449 

determiners (the, my, some, either etc) 
154; with -ing form (e.g. the opening 
of Parliament; my smoking) 295.3; 
dropping words after determiners 
180.2 

detest ...ing 296.1 

developed active past participle 409.3 

diagnosis plural 524.4 

dialects and standard English 308, 
309.2 

dice singular and plural the same 
524.3 

dick (taboo word / swearword) 575 

die preposition 449 

died, dead and death 153 

difference uncountable use 149.2; 
difference between 105.3 

different from/to/than 155.2; and 
other 54.5; any! no different 155.1; 
word order with complement 13.5 

difficult word order with complement 
13.5; difficult to please etc 284.4 

difficulty preposition 449; have 
difficulty in .. .ing 149.2 

dime 389.17 
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dinner, lunch and supper 347 
direct adjective and adverb 27.2 
direct and indirect objects 610 
direct and indirect speech 274.1; see 
also indirect speech 
direct speech reporting verbs and 
word order 156; commas and colons 
474.6, 476.9; quotation marks 478.] 
dis- (prefix) 445.1 
disagree non-progressive verb 471.2 
disappointed preposition 449 
discourse markers 157 
discuss no following preposition 451.1 
discussion preposition 449 
dislike non-progressive verb 471.2; 
+ (object +) -ing form 296.1,2 
distributive plural (e.g. six people lost 
their lives) 530 
dive AmE forms 304.3 
divide prepositions 449; between! 
among 105.3 
divorce and get divorced 337 
do 158-161 
auxiliary verb 159; in emphatic 
imperatives (e.g. Do sit down.) 
268.2; in negatives 367-371; in 
questions 482; in question tags 
487-8; in short answers 517 
do and make 160.3 
do ...ing 160 
general-purpose verb 160 
so do I etc 541 
substitute verb 161 
weak and strong form 616.3 
with be in emphatic imperatives 
268.4 
with have 237, 239 
do so/it/that 162 
do you mind ...? 351.1 
doctor 363.2,3 
does weak and strong form 616.3 
dogged pronunciation 18 
dollar 389.17 
donate not followed by indirect object 
610.6 
don't, I'm, I’ve etc (contractions) 143 
don't be in negative imperatives 268.4 
don't mention it 545.19 
double negatives 370; in dialects 
309.2; in expressions of doubt 261.8, 
370.7 
doubling consonants (e.g. big —^ 
bigger) 562 
doubt (noun) no doubt 377 
doubt (verb) structures 163; non- 
progressive verb 471.2; if in doubt 
261.6 
down and up (down/up the road etc) 
603 
dozen and dozens 389.15 
Dr 363.3 
draughts singular, no plural 524.3 
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dream preposition 449 

dress (noun) 164.1 

dress (verb) 164.2,3; dress, not dress 
oneself 493.9; dress(ed) preposition 
449 

drinking common expressions 545.12 

drive preposition 449 

dropping words see ellipsis 

drown and be drowned 165 

drunken 304.3 

due to and owing to 166 

duke and duchess 222.4 

during and for 167; and in 168 

Dutch the Dutch 17.2 


e- (prefix) 445.1 

each 169; each of 169.2; and every 170; 
expressions with no preposition 
451.2; followed by he/she or they 
169.3; position 169.4 

each other / one another 171; and 
-selves 171.4 

eager for ... to 291.3 

early adjective and adverb 27.1; 
(adverb) comparative and superlative 
138; early, soon and quickly 550 

earth who on earth etc 624 

easily with superlatives 140.3 

east and eastern etc 172; capital letters 
172.3 

Easter prepositions 82.4 

easy adjective and adverb 27.2; 
(adverb) comparative and superlative 
138; easy for... to 291.4; easy to 
please etc 284.4; word order with 
complement 13.5 

echo plural 523.3 

echo questions 483 

eco- (prefix) 445.1 

economic and economical 254.3 

-ed (suffix) 445.4; -ed and -ing forms 
(participles) 408-411; pronunciation 
421, 18 

educate and bring up 113 

-ee (suffix) 445.2 

efficient and effective 173 

e.g. (= for example) 157.13 

either (adverb) position 24.6; either, 
also, as well and too in negative 
clauses 47; not... either, neither and 
nor 374 

either (determiner) 174; either of 
174.2; and either one 395.5; meaning 
'each' 174.5 

either... or 175 

elder and eldest 176; position 12.2 

elect she was elected President etc 419 

electric and electrical 254.3 

elf plural 524.1 

ellipsis (leaving out words) 177-182 
after adjectives 180.1 
after and, but and or 178 
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after as and than 177.7 
after auxiliary verbs 181 
after conjunctions 177.11 
after determiners 180.2 
after if 261.6 
after question words 177.8 
at the beginning of a sentence 179 
before question tags 488.8 
comprehension problems 515.3,4 
dropping if 261.4,5 
dropping prepositions 451 
dropping prepositions before that 
453.1,2 
dropping that 584 
dropping the after ail 36.5 
dropping the after both 70.5 
in advertisements, instructions etc 1 
in headlines 240.1 
in infinitives (e.g. I don't want to) 182 
in noun phrases 180 
in replies 177.1 
object relative pronoun 495.4 
subject relative pronoun 498.17 
else 183; elsewhere 183.6 
emails 147; words left out 1 
embedding (clause inside clause) 515 
emphasis 184; emotive and contrastive 
184.1 
emphatic imperatives 268.2 
en- (prefix) 445.1 
-en (suffix) 445.6 
-ence, -ency (suffixes) 445.2 
encourage + object + infinitive 283 
end and finish (verbs) 185 
end at/in the end 204; either end 174.5 
endure ...íng 296.1 
end-weight 512.4 
England, Britain, the United Kingdom 
and the British Isles 114 
England (football team) + plural 526.1 
English the English 17.2, 364 
English (the language) uncountable 
149.4 
enjoy 186; enjoy . . .ing 296.1; Enjoy 
(yourself)! 545.9 
enough 187; enough of 187.4; + for... 
to 291.8; enough to after adjective 
284.4 
enter preposition 449; no following 
preposition 451.1 
entitled structures 298.2 
equipment uncountable 148.3 
-er (suffix) 445.2 
escape ...ing 296.1 
escaped active past participle 409.3 
-ese (suffix) 445.3 
Eskimo plural 523.3 
especial(ly) and special(ly) 188 
-ess (suffix) 445.2 
essential + subjunctive 567.2; + for... 
to 291.4 
-ette (suffix) 445.2 
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Euro- (prefix) 445.1 

even 189; and also 189.3; position 24.6; 
with comparatives 140.1 

even if/though 189.4 

even now 189.5 

even so 189.5 

eventual(ly) 190 

ever 191; after superlatives 139.8; and 
always 191.5; and before 191.4; if ever 
261.6; non-affirmative word 381; 
position 24.2; who ever etc 624; with 
present perfect 455.5; with simple 
past 457.4; ever after 191.5; ever 
before 191.4; ever since 191.5 

ever so/such 192 

every 193; and all 39; and any 56; and 
each 170; every one (of) 193.2,3; 
every ... but 116.1; every day and all 
day etc 39.4; expressions with no 
preposition 451.2; followed by he/she 
or they 193.5 

every few days etc 193.6 

every now and then 193.10 

every other 193.9 

every single 193.9 

every so often 193.10 

everybody and everyone 548.1; no 
difference 548.1; + singular verb 
548.3; and all 38; followed by he/she 
or they 193.7; position with adjectives 
13.6; question tags 488.5; with else 
183.1 

everyday and every day 193.8 

everyone 548; + singular verb 548.3; 
and all 38; and everybody 548.1; and 
every one 548.7; followed by he/she or 
they 193.7; position with adjectives 
13.6; question tags 488.5 

everything 548; + singular verb 193.7; 
and all 38; everything that 494.5; 
position with adjectives 13.6; 
question tags 488.5 

everywhere 548; + singular verb 193.7; 
position with adjectives 13.6 

ex- (prefix) 445.1 

example of 449; for example 157.13 

except structures 194; + infinitive 
without to 281.4; except for 194, 
157.12; and without 194.6; except, 
besides and apart from 102; me, him 
etc after except 429.2 

excited by/about 410.5; excited and 
exciting etc 409.2 

exclamation mark 473 

exclamations 195; articles (Whata...) 
70.13 

excuse ...ing 296.1 

Excuse me 545.6,7 

expect (+ object) + infinitive 282-283; 
expect, hope, wait and look forward 
196; in negative sentences 369.4; 
expect sol not 539 
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experience countable or uncountable 
148.6; and experiment 197 

explain structures 198; passive 
structures 415; preposition 449 

extent to some extent etc 157.12 

extra- (prefix) 445.1 


face ...ing 296.1 

facing, opposite and in front of 402 

fact in fact, as a matter of fact 
(discourse markers) 157.20; the fact 
that 583.3 

faded active past participle 409.3,4 

fail to... 282 

fair adjective and adverb 27.2 

fairly, quite, rather and pretty 199 

fall ill / asleep / in love 128.8 

fallen active past participle 409.3 

family + singular or plural 526.1 

fancy ...ing 296.1 

far (adjective) 200.4 

far (adverb) and a long way 200 

far before too 595.3; before 
comparatives and superlatives 140 

farm on a farm 81.7 

fart (taboo word / swearword) 575 

farther and further 201 

fast adjective and adverb 27.2; 
(adverb) comparative and superlative 
138 

fear and be afraid 28 

feel 202; + object + infinitive without 
to 281.2; + object + to be 607.3; can 
feel 125.1; feel as if! though 202.3; feel 
like 202.3,4; feel like . . .ing 296.1; I 
feel (discourse marker) 157.16; it was 
felt that 417.1; link verb 202.1-3; 
ordinary verb: meanings and 
structures 202.5-7; present tenses 
466.7; progressive and non- 
progressive uses 471.3; there are felt 
to be 418.4; without -self 493.9 

female and feminine 203 

fetch, look for and look after 331.4 

few, a few and (a) little 329; few of 
329.2; the few... that 494.5; quite a 
few 489.4 

fewer and less 320.1; fewer of 320.2 

fewest and least 318 

fight preposition 449 

fill in/out 312.9 

filled with 410.5 

finally (discourse marker) 157.10; and 
after all 31.2; finaily, at last and in/at 
the end 204 

find + object + . . ing 411.7; + object + 
to be 607.4 

find and found 304.2 

find out and know 313.5 

fine adjective and adverb 27.2 

finish ...ing 296.1; finish and end 185 
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finished be/have finished 205; 
meaning 'ready' 205; active past 
participle 409.4 

finished-time words not normally 
used with present perfect 456.2, 457.5 

fireman 222.5 

firm + singular or plural 526.1 

first (adverb) and at first 84; and before 
96.3 

first and one, second and two etc 389.7; 
tenses after this is the first etc 591; the 
first etc to 284.3; word order with 
complement 13.5 

first floor etc 389.9 

first(ly), first of ail (discourse markers) 
157.10 


fish singular and plural the same 524.3 

fit (adjective) + infinitive 284.2 

fit non-progressive verb 471.2; AmE 
forms 304.3; fit and suit 206; no 
passive 412.4 

fixed expressions 255 

flat adjective and adverb 27.2 

flock 430.4 

floors first floor etc 389.9 

flow and fly 304.2 

flu uncountable 148.7 

fly and flow 304.2 

focus(s)ing etc spelling 562.7 

follow can follow 125.3 

foot (measure) 389.18; six foot! feet etc 
389.15 

foot on foot 70.1; irregular plural 524.2 

for ... to 291; after enough 291.8; after 
something, anybody etc 291.6; after 
too 291.8; after verbs 291.7; for there 
to be 291.10 

for in news headlines 240.2 

for purpose/cause 207; for . . .ing after 
nouns (e.g. a machine for cutting) 
207.2, 297.2; for, as, because and since 
72 

for (time), since, in and from 208; for 
and ago 33.3; and during 167; 
dropped in time expressions 451.7; 
with present perfect progressive 
458.5; present with future meaning 
after for 208.1 

for weak and strong form 616.3 

for a long time and long 330 

for example, for instance 157.13 

for one thing, for another thing 
(discourse markers) 157.10 

forbid + object + infinitive 283; + -ing 
form or infinitive 299.4 

force + object + infinitive 283 

fore- (prefix) 445.1 

forever 191.5; with progressive form 
472 

forget + -ing form or infinitive 299.1; 
and leave 209 

forgive ...ing 296.1 
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formal and informal language 311; in 
letters and emails 146-147 
former the former 17.3 
formula plural 524.4 
forward(s) 614 
found and find 304.2 
fractions 389.1-3 
frankly (discourse marker) 157.18 
free adjective and adverb 27.2; and 
freely 27.2 
French the French 17.2, 364 
frequently position 22.3, 24.2 
friendly adjective, not adverb 27.1 
frightened by/of 410.5; very frightened 
410.4 
from, in, for and since (time) 208 
from weak and strong form 616.3 
from my point of view and in my 
opinion 434 
front in front of, facing and opposite 
402; in the front of 402.3 
fronting 513 
fruit uncountable 148.5 
fuck (taboo word / swearword) 575; 
what the fuck etc 624 
-ful (suffix) 445.2,4 
full stops 473; in numbers 389.1,10; 
not used in abbreviations 2.1 
fun and funny 210 
funds plural with no singular 524.7 
fungus piural 524.4 
furniture uncountable 148.3 
further and farther 201 
furthermore 157.11 
future 211-221 
future forms in polite instructions etc 
(e.g. You'll need to ...) 436.3 
future in the past 221 
future perfect 219 
future progressive 220 
going to 213 
I am to ...91 
present forms or will/shall? 216 
present progressive 214 
present progressive or going to 214.2 
shall in legal documents etc 218.6 
simple present 215 
will and shall 212; interpersonal uses 
217 
will and shall, going to and present 
progressive (advanced points) 218 


gallon BrE and AmE 389.18 

game and play 432.1 

gather I gather that 243 

gender (references to males and 
females) 222 

general in general (discourse marker) 
157.12 

genitive see possessive 

geo- (prefix) 445.1 

geographical names article use 70.17 
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gerunds 293-300; see also -ing forms 

get structures and meanings 223-224; 
AmE forms 304.3; get * object 4 
infinitive 283; get and go (movement) 
225; get, becorne, go, grow etc 128; 
have got 237, 239; I got instead of I've 
got 312.8; passive auxiliary (get 
caught etc) 223.5; passive imperatives 
(e.g. get vaccinated) 268.3; with two 
objects 610.1 

get back to 599.5 

get dressed, drowned, lost, married 
etc 223.4 

get married/divorced 337 

get on with 599.5 

get round to ...ing 298.2 

get used to 605.3 

give with two objects 610.1; in passive 
415; with action nouns (give a cry etc) 
226; give it a push etc 598.2 

give up ...ing 296.1 

glass (uncountable) and a glass 148.4 

glasses plural with no singular 524.7 

go + infinitive or -ing form 296.4; 
go ...ing 228; go and 53.2; go and 
come 134; go and get (movement) 
225; go, become, get, grow etc 128; go 
for a walk, swim etc 227, 598.2 

go (noun) a go 598.1 

go on + -ing form or infinitive 299.2 

God (taboo word / swearword) 575 

God Almighty word order 13.1; God 
bless you 567.4; God save the Queen 
567.4 

going to (future auxiliary) 213, 216, 
218 

gold and golden 386.4 

gone active past participle 409.4; be 
gone 229 

gonna (- going to) 213.4, 308.4 

good preposition 449; better, best 
137.2; a good two hours etc 532.6; 
anylno good 57; + infinitive 284.4; 
and well 617.1; good at .. .ing 297.1; 
good for... to 291.4; it's no 
good .. .ing 295.5 

good-looking comparative/ 
superlative 137.4 

Good morning etc 545.2; Goodbye 
545.2 

goods plural with no singular 524.7 

goose plural 524.2 

got have got 237, 239; J got instead of 
I've got 312.8; see also have 

gotta (= got to) 239.4, 308.4 

gotten 304.3 

government + singular or plural 526.1 

gradable adjectives 489.1 

granted (discourse marker) 157.5 

grape(s) countable 148.5 

grateful and thankful 582 

great, big and large 106 
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greetings 545.2,4 

groceries plural with no singular 524.7 

ground floor etc 389.9 

group + singular or plural 526.1,2 

group- and piece-words 430 

grow, become, get, go etc 128 

grown up active past participle 409.3,4 

guess can guess 125.2; guess so/ not 
539; I guess (discourse marker) 157.16 


had weak and strong form 616.3 
had better 230; had better, should and 
ought 230.1; in indirect speech 278.3 
had! meaning ‘if I had’ etc 261.5 
had rather obsolete form 491.3 
had to do and must have done 361.3 
hair (uncountable) and a hair 148.5 
half 231; half of 231.1; half of + plural 
verb 526.2; half as... as 136.7; half 
two (= half past two) 579.1; halves 
524.1 
handicapped spelling 562.7; the 
handicapped 17.1 
‘hanging’ (misrelated) 
participles 411.4 
happen to 232; after in case 271.2; in 
if-clauses 261.1; structure with there 
587.2; happen in negative sentences 
369.4 
Happy birthday/New Year etc 545.4 
happy to 284.1 
hard adjective and adverb 27.2; 
(adverb) comparative and superlative 
138; hard and hardly 27.2; hard to 
please 284.4 
hardly position 24.4; inversion 
(auxiliary before subject) 302.7; 
hardly evertany etc 43.3; hardly, 
scarcely and no sooner 233; question 
tags 487.4 
has weak and strong form 616.3 
hat ina hat 450 
hate non-progressive verb 471.2; 4 
-ing form or infinitive 299.9; + object 
+ infinitive 283 
have 234-239 
+ object + verb form 238 
actions (have a bath, breakfast etc) 
236, 598.2 
auxiliary verb 235 
contractions (lve, hasn't etc) 143 
don't have to, needn't and mustn't 
359.3, 360.4 
have and be 92 
have (got) possession, relationships 
etc 237 
have (got) to 239; and must 361.1; 
future: have (got) to, will have to 
and must 361.2 
have or take (a bath, shower etc) 
236.1 
I got instead of I’ve got 312.8 
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not used in passive 412.4 
question tags 488.6 
weak and strong form 616.3 
with or without do 237, 239 

Have a good holiday/ time! trip etc 
545.9,10 

have on (= be wearing) 164.3 

he (personal pronoun) 428-429; 
meaning ‘he or she’ 222.2; he or she 
222.2; he/she who 429.9; used for 
animals 222.1; weak and strong form 
616.3; see also personal pronouns 

headlines 240 

headquarters singular and plural 
524.3 

health uncountable 149.4 

hear non-progressive verb 471.2; can 
hear 125.1; hear and listen (to) 241; 
hear something happen! happening! 
done 242; I hear that ... 243; make 
oneself heard 335.2; he was heard to 
418.3; so I hear 539.3 

Heaven forbid 567.4 

heavy 'unmarked' use 350 

height expressions with no 
preposition 451.8 

height use of be 92.2 

hell (taboo word / swearword) 575; 
why the hell etc 624 

help (verb) 244; can't help (. . .ing) 126; 
help + (object +) infinitive 281.2, 282, 
283; he was helped to 418.3 

her (personal pronoun) 428—429; 
(possessive) 441; weak and strong 
form 616.3; see also personal 
pronouns; possessives 

herd 430.4 

here and there 245; here comes... etc 
303; here's + plural noun 532.4 

Here you are 545.18 

hero plural 523.3; and heroine 222.4 

hers 442 

herself 493 

hesitate to 282 

high adjective and adverb 27.2; 
(adverb) comparative and superlative 
138; high and highly 27.2; high and 
tall 246; two metres high etc 13.4 

high tea 347.1 

high time 306.2 

him (personal pronoun) 428-429; weak 
and strong form 616.3; see 
also personal pronouns 

himself 493 

hire, rent and let 247 

his (e.g. his house) 441; (eg. it's his) 
442; weak and strong form 616.3; see 
also possessives 

historic and historical 254.3 

holiday(s) 248; questions/ wishes 
about holidays 545.9,10 
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home 249; and house 249.2; 
expressions without article 70.1 

homeward(s) 614 

honestly (discourse marker) 157.18 

-hood (suffix) 445.2 

hope 250; + infinitive 282; + present 
with future meaning 250.1; hope, 
expect, wait and look forward 196; 
hope for . . . to 291.7; hope sol not 539; 
I was hoping, I had hoped 250.3; 
negative structures 250.2, 369.2 

hopefully 251 

hospital expressions without article 
70.1 

host and hostess 222.4 

hot be hot 92.1 

house and home 249.2 

houses pronunciation 525.4 

hovercraft singular and plural the 
same 524.3 

how 252; and how much 252.2; and the 
way 252.7; and what... like 253; 
exclamations 195, 252.4; how-clauses 
in sentences 252.6; how, like and as 
252.3; how to 277.2; how, what and 
why 252.4; no matter how 378; 
special word order with adjectives 14 

how about...? 2524 

How are you? and How do you do? 
545.1,3 

How dare you? 151.3 

How do you know? 252.4 

how else 183.1 

how ever 624 

how far 252.5 

how long? with present perfect 460.1; 
How long are you here for? and How 
long have you been here for? 330.5 

how much/many 252.5; and how 252.2 

how often 252.5 

how old 252.5 

how on earth, the hell, the fuck etc 624 

How should | know? etc 482.2 

however, although, though and but 
49; however (discourse marker) 157.3 

however (conjunction) 625; and no 
matter how 378.2 

hundred and a hundred 389.11; and 
hundreds 389.15 

hungry be hungry 92.1 

hurry without -seif 493.9; hurry up and 
53.2 

hurt present tenses 466.7 

hyper- (prefix) 445.1 

hyphens 559 

hypothesis plural 524.4 


|, me etc (personal pronouns) 428-429; 
after as 136.4; after but 116.2; after 
than 139.6; J and me, she and her etc: 
the differences 428.2, 429; / in double 
objects (e.g. between you and 1) 312.6, 
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429.1; I who 498.12; It is I who / It is 
me that 131.2; me in double subjects 
(e.g. John and me went) 309.3; see 
also personal pronouns 
| am to 91 
| beg your pardon 545.7 
I dare say 151.3 
| don't know (discourse 
marker) 157.17 
| feel (discourse marker) 157.16 
| gather/hear/see/understand 
that 243 
| guess (discourse marker) 157.16 
I know and / know it 313.6 
| mean (discourse marker) 348.4, 
157.15-17 
I reckon (discourse marker) 157.16 
I should meaning ‘If I were you, I 
should' 264.2 
| suppose (discourse marker) 157.16 
I think (discourse marker) 157.16 
I think l'Il (softening expression) 437.2 
| told you so 540.2 
| would meaning ‘If I were you, I 
would' 264.2 
-(iJan (suffix) 445.3 
-ic and -ical (suffixes) 445.4; 
differences 254.3 
idea preposition 449; a good idea 
for... to 291.5; the idea of . . .ing 
297.1; uncountable use 149.2 
identify structure with as 607.2 
identifying and non-identifying 
relative clauses 495; 498.14; see 
also relative structures 
idioms 255 
if 256-264 
basic structures: ordinary tense use 
257 
basic structures: past tenses and 
would 258 
basic structures: unreal past 
situations 259 
discourse marker showing 
concession 157.5 
double negative in sentences with if 
261.8 
even if 189.4 
if... any 55.1; if... ever 191.1; if... 
happen to 261.1; if. . .ing 411.6; if... 
should 261.1; if... then 261.9; if... 
was/were to 261.2 
if and in case 271; and when 618; and 
whether 621 
if I were you 264 
if in indirect questions 276.3 
if it wasl were not for 261.3 
if meaning ‘even if’ 261.10 
leaving out if 261.4,5 
other words with the same meaning 
263 
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preparatory it (e.g. it will be a pity if) 
446.5 
sentences with if in indirect speech 
278.5 
structures in spoken English 262 
various meanings 261.10-13 
will in if-clause 260 
with past participle (e.g. if asked) 
411.6 
if any, ever, necessary, in doubt etc 
261.6 
if not and unless 601.1,2 
if only 265 
if so/not 261.7 
if you like 325.7 
-ify (suffix) 445.6 
ill position 12.3; and sick 266; 
preposition 449 
ill- (prefix) 445.1 
illnesses usually uncountable 148.7; 
with or without the 70.14 
I'm, I've, don't etc (contractions) 143 
I'm afraid (discourse marker) 157.16 
im- (prefix) 445.1 
imagine non-progressive verb 471.2; 4 
(object +) -ing form 296.1,2; imagine 
(that) 263; + so/not 539; in negative 
sentences 369 
immediately (conjunction) 267 
imperatives 268; question tags 488.2; 
structures with let 323 
important + subjunctive 567.2; + for... 
to 291.2,4; structure with should 
521.1 
impossible to 284.4; for ... to 291.4 
impressed preposition 449 
in (place) 81; in and into 269; in and to 
80; in, at and on 81; in bed, hospital 
etc 70.1 
in (time) 82; in a month's time etc 82.6; 
in and during 168; and later 315; in, 
at and on 82; in, from, for and since 
208 
in addition 157.11; in addition to. . .ing 
298.2 
in any case (discourse marker) 
157.7,11 
in case and if271; + happen to / should 
271.2 
in case of 271.4 
in conclusion 157.21 
in fact (discourse marker) 157.20 
in front of, facing and opposite 402; in 
front of and béfore 98 
in general (discourse marker) 157.12 
in most cases 157.12 
in my Opinion 157.16; and from my 
point of view 434 
in my view 157.16 
in order that and so thar 543 
in order to 289 
in other words 157.15 
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in particular (discourse marker) 157.13 
in short (discourse marker) 157.21 
in some cases 157.12 
in spite of 272; in spite of . . .ing 411.6; 
in spite of this/that 157.3 
in the end, at the end, at last and 
finally 204 
in the first etc place (discourse 
marker) 157.10 
in the same way (discourse 
marker) 157.4 
in the way and on the way 615.5 
in time and on time 450, 593.3 
in which case 498.5 
in- (prefix) 445.1 
inch 389.18 
incidentally 157.8 
inclined structures 298.2 
include non-progressive verb 471.2 
increased active past participle 409.3 
indeed 273 
indefinite pronouns see 
somebody, anybody, you etc 
independence and independent 
prepositions 449 
indirect and direct objects 610 
indirect speech 274-8 
I asked how old you are {were etc 
278.2 
infinitives 277 
modal verbs 278.3 
negative questions 278.6 
past use of must 359.5 
questions and answers 276 
reporting past tenses with past or 
past perfect 278.1 
reporting Shall 1...? 278.4 
sentences with if 278.5 
tenses 275 
with relative structures: somebody 1 
know you'll like, a car that 1 didn't 
know how fast it could go 498.15,16 
without reporting verbs 278.9 
word order with what, which and 
who 278.7 
infinitives 279—292 
active and passive infinitive with 
similar meaning 287 
after adjectives 284 
after easy, difficult, impossible etc 
284.4 
after nouns and pronouns 285 
after relatives (e.g. a garden in which 
to play) 498.13 
after superlatives (e.g. the youngest 
person to) 141.5, 284.3 
after verbs 282; after verb + object 
283 
for... to 291 
forms 280 
future meaning (e.g. the life to come) 
285.6 
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in indirect speech 277 
in news headlines 240.2 
infinitive or -ing form 293.3; after 
verbs 296.4; after way 615.3; special 
cases 299 
infinitive without to 281; after: as... 
as 136.9; but 116.3; except 194.5; 
help 244; let 322; make 335; rather 
than 491.1; why 628.3; would rather 
491.2 
perfect infinitive (e.g. to have left) 288 
position of prepositions (e.g. to look 
at) 452 
progressive, perfect, passive and 
negative infinitives 280 
purpose (e.g. J sat down to rest) 289 
split infinitive 280.7 
structure with preparatory it 446-447 
subject, object or complement 290 
to 280.6; used instead of whole 
infinitive 182 
who to ..., what to... etc 286 
informal and formal language 311 
information structure 512; reasons for 
using passives 414.2-4 
information uncountable 148.3 
-ing forms 408-11, 293-300 
a waiting room, a waiting train 294 
after mind 351.3; after nouns and 
adjectives 297; after prepositions 
298, 454; after verbs 296 
as subjects, objects or complements 
295 
gerunds 293-300 
golcome ...ing 228 
in progressive verbs: see progressive 
-ing form or infinitive 293.3; after 
verbs 296.4; after way 615.3; special 
cases 299 
it as preparatory subject or object 
295.5 
passive meaning (e.g. it needs 
cleaning) 296.3 
perfect, passive and negative -ing 
forms 293.2 
present participles 408-411, 300 
terminology 293 
to ...ing 298.2 
with determiner (e.g. the opening of 
Parliament, my smoking) 295.3 
with object (e.g. smoking cigarettes) 
295.2 
-ing (suffix) 445.2 
initials names of organisations 2 
insist + subjunctive 567.2; preposition 
449 
instance for instance 157.13 
instant the instant (that) 267 
instead 301.3; instead of 301.1,2; 
instead of . . .ing 411.6; instead of and 
without 301.2 
instruct + object + infinitive 283 
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instructions use of tenses 465; words 
left out 1.1 

intend + object + infinitive 283; + -ing 
form or infinitive 299.11; in negative 
sentences 369.4 

inter- (prefix) 445.1 

interest(ed) preposition 449; + -ing 
form or infinitive 299.16; interested 
and interesting etc 409.2 

international English 308.7 

interrogative see questions; 
interrogative pronouns see who, 
what, which 

into and in 269 

intonation 555; in question tags 487.5; 
in relative clauses 495.2 

introductions 545.1 

inversion verb before subject 302-303; 
in older English 392 

inverted commas see quotation marks 

invitations 545.15 

invite + object + infinitive 283 

involve non-progressive verb 471.2; 
involve . . .ing 296.1 

involved position and meaning 410.3 

irish the Irish 17.2, 364 

irregular verbs list of common 
examples 304 

is weak and strong form 616.3 

-ise/ize (suffix) 445.6; -ise or -ize 558 

-ish (suffix) 445.4 

-ism (suffix) 445.2 

-ist (suffix) 445.3 

it personal pronoun 428-429; and this/ 
that (things that have just been 
mentioned) 590; referring to nothing 
428.7; referring to the situation 428.7; 
referring to time, weather, 
temperature and distances 428.8; 
used to identify (e.g. It's John) 428.9; 
it was me that / it was I who etc 429.3; 
it was my secretary who etc (cleft 
sentences) 131; it's impossible for... 
to etc 291.4; preparatory subject and 
object 446-447; 
see also preparatory it 

it doesn't matter and no matter 378.3 

it is the first/last etc tenses 591 

it is true (discourse marker) 157.5 

item of information etc 430.1 

its 441; and it's 305 

it's...since tenses 522.2 

it'S time 306 

itself 493 

-ity (suffix) 445.2 

-ive (suffix) 445.4 

-ize (suffix) 445.6; and -ise 558 


Japanese singular and plural the same 
524.3 

jeans plural with no singular 524.7 

Jesus (taboo word / swearword) 575 
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journey (countable) and travel 
(uncountable) 148.3; have/did you 
have a good journey 545.9; journey, 
travel, trip and voyage 597 

jury + singular or plural 526.1 

just adjective and adverb 27.2; just and 
justly 27.2; just (adverb): meanings 
and tenses 307; position 24.6, 25; 
used for emphasis 184.3; just asi 
when 73.3; just as (discourse marker) 
157.4 

just because ..., ít doesn't mean 94.3 

just now meanings and tenses 307.3 


keep meaning 'stay' 128.10; keep 
(on) .. .ing 296.1 

kibbutz plural 524.4 

kick with two objects 610.1 

kidnapped etc spelling 562.7 

kilo plural 523.3 

kilo- (prefix) 445.1 

kind of (= sott of) 551; following article 
dropped 70.6; these kind of 551.2; 
discourse marker 157.16,17; 
softening expression 437.1 

kind to 449; so kind as to 538.8 

kinds of English accents 308.4; 
correctness, rules 309; formality 311; 
international English 308.7; spoken 
and written English 310; standard 
English and dialects 308; variation 
and change 312 

King, Queen etc without article 70.12 

knife plural 524.1 

know structures and tenses 313; + 
object + infinitive without to 281.2; + 
object + to be 607.3; and find out 
313.5; and know about! of 313.4; 
know about not followed by that 
453.1; non-progressive verb 471.2; 
passive (she is known to be...) 418.2; 
you know, I don't know discourse 
markers 157.17 

knowledge uncountable 148.3 

known to 410.5; well known 410.4 


lack non-progressive verb 471.2; no 
following preposition 451.1; not used 
in passive 412.4 

lack (noun) preposition 449 

large and wide 106.4; large, big and 
great 106 

last word order with complement 13.5; 
at last 204.2; expressions with no 
preposition 451.2; last but one etc 
116.1; last, the last and the latest 314; 
tenses after this is the last etc 591; the 
last ... to 284.3; last three etc 3142 

lastly (discourse marker) 157.10 

late adjective and adverb 27.2; 
(adverb) later and latest 138; and 
lately 27.2 
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lately with present perfect 455.5, 458.5 

later and in 315 

latest, last and the last 314 

latter the latter 17.3 

laugh preposition 449 

lay and lie 316 

lead and leaden 386.4 

leaf plural 524.1 

learn forms 317.1; * -ing form or 
infinitive 299.8; learn to and learn 
how to 317.2 

learned (adjective) pronunciation 18 

least and fewest 318; at least 318.6, 
157.7,16 

leave preposition 449; + object + 
infinitive 283; and forget 209; with 
preparatory it (e.g. I'll leave it to you 
to decide) 447.4; with two objects 
610.1 

leave off ...ing 296.1 

leaving out words see ellipsis 

left ( remaining) 319 

leisurely adjective and adverb 27.1 

lend with two objects 610.1; and 
borrow 109; passive structures 415 

length 'unmarked' use 350; 
expressions with no preposition 
451.8 

length use of be 92.2 

less and fewer 320.1; less * plural (e.g. 
less people) 312.9; less of 320.2 

-less (suffix) 445.4 

lesser 320.4 

lest 321 

let structures 322; + object + infinitive 
without fo 281.2; let, allow and 
permit 42; let him etc (third-person 
imperative) 323.3; let's 323; question 
tag 488.3; let's see, let me see, let me 
think 323.2 

let, rent and hire 247 

letters 146; words left out in informal 
letters 1 

lexical phrases (fixed expressions) 255 

lie and lay 316 

life countable or uncountable 324; 
plural 524.1 

lightning uncountable 148.3 

like (similarity, function) 326; 
comparative and superiative 137.5; 
feel like 202.3,4; like, as and how 
252.3; meaning ‘as if 74.3; like this/ 
that and so 536; seem like 507.5 

like (verb) structures and meanings 
325; would have liked to have seen etc 
288.2; if you like 325.7; like to: no 
passive 418.6; non-progressive verb 
471.2 

-like (suffix) 445.4 

likely 327; adjective, not adverb 27.1; 
structures 291.4; with there 587.5 

link verbs 328 
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listen preposition 449; and hear 241; 
listen to: passive structure 416.1 

little (adjective) position 12.2; and 
small 534 

little (determiner), a little and (a) few 
329; + inversion (auxiliary before 
subject) 302.7; the little that 494.5; 
little of 329.2; little else 183.1; 
question tags 487.4 

live position 12.2 

lively adjective, not adverb 27.1 

loaf of bread 430.1 

logo plural 523.3 

lone, alone, lonely and lonesome 44 

lonely adjective, not adverb 27.1 

long (adjective) after measurement 
nouns 13.4 

long (adverb) longer/longest 138; a 
long way and far 200; long and (for) a 
long time 330 

Long live the King 567.4 

look link verb and ordinary verb 331; 
non-progressive verb 471.2; not 
followed by if 331.3; preposition 449; 
discourse marker 157.19 

look after, look for and fetch 331.4 

look at + object + -ing form or 
infinitive 242.4; look at, see and watch 
506; passive structure 416.1 

look for, look after and fetch 331.4 

look forward to .. .ing 298.2; look 
forward, expect, hope and wait 196 

look here (discourse marker) 157.19 

look out for 599.5 

lose and loose 332 

lots, a lot 3332; quite a lot 489.4; with 
comparatives 140.1 

loud adjective and adverb 27.2; 
(adverb) louder! loudest 138; loudly 
and aloud 334 

louse plural 524.2 

love meaning 'zero' 389.4 

love non-progressive verb 471.2; 
+ object + infinitive 283; + -ing form 
or infinitive 299.9 

lovely adjective, not adverb 27.1 

low adjective and adverb 27.2; 
(adverb) lower/lowest 138 

luck uncountable 148.3 

lucky to 284.2 

luggage uncountable 148.3 

lunch and dinner 347 

-ly (suffix) 445.4,5; spelling of adverbs 
557 


macaroni uncountable 148.5 

madam 363.2 

made of/from/with 336 

magic and magical 254.3 

majority the majority 333.5; the 
majority of + plural verb 526.2 
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make causative structures 335; + 
action noun (e.g. make a guess) 598.2; 
+ object + infinitive without to 281.2; 
made of! from! with 336; make and do 
160; make oneself heard! understood 
335.2; make somebody welcome, 
happy etc 335.3; passive (he was 
made to ..., it has been made 
beautiful) 418.3, 419; with two 
objects 610.1 
mal- (prefix) 445.1 
male and masculine 203 
man plural 524.2; man or men in noun 
* noun compounds 531.2; without 
article meaning 'the human race' 
222.6 
manage to 282 
mankind 222.6 
manners plural with no singular 524.7 
many and much 357; see also much 
*marked’ and ‘unmarked’ adjectives 
and nouns in measurements 350 
marriage preposition 449 
marry no following preposition 451.1; 
get married 337; not used with each 
other | one another 171.5 
mathematics singular, no plural 524.3 
matter non-progressive verb 471.2; it 
doesn't matter and no matter 378.3 
matter (noun) no matter whol what 
etc 378; structure with rhere 587.2; 
the matter (with) 585 
may and might 338-345 
chances etc 339 
may... (but) discourse marker 
showing concession 157.5, 342 
may in wishes and hopes 341 
may! might as well 343 
may! might have done 339.8,9, 259.2 
mayi might not and can't 339.4 
might in indirect speech 278.3 
might meaning 'would perhaps' 
258.6, 339.5 
might making questions etc less 
direct 436.4 
permission 340 
requests, suggestions and criticisms 
344 


the difference between may and 
might 339.2 
the differences between may/might 
and can/could 345 
maybe position 22.4; and perhaps 346; 
softening expression 437.1 
mayor and mayoress 222.4 
me (personal pronoun) 428—429; after 
be 428.3; in double subjects (e.g. John 
and me went) 428.3, 429.1; me 
neither, me either 374.2; me or J etc 
after as, than, but and except 429.2; 
me too 46.3; me/my smoking etc 
295.3; see also personal pronouns 
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meals 347; thanks for meals etc 
545.11,15 

mean (verb) 348; + -ing form or 
infinitive 299.7; + object + infinitive 
283; and think 348.2; I mean 
(discourse marker) 348.4, 157.15-16; 
I meant to have done it 288.2; non- 
progressive verb 471.2; structure of 
questions 348.1; What do you mean? 
348.5 

meaning and opinion 348.2 

means 349; by all/any/no means 349.2; 
means of and way of 615.4; singular 
and plural the same 524.3 

measles singular; no plural 524.3; 
uncountable 148.7 

measure non-progressive verb 471.2 

measurement 'marked' and 
'unmarked' forms 350; a five-litre can 
etc 386.5; expressions without 
preposition 451.8; high and tall 246; 
adjectives after measurement nouns 
13.4; foot, inch etc 389.18 

media singular (uncountable) or plural 
524.3 

meet (with) 312.9; not used with each 
other | one another 171.5 

mega- (prefix) 445.1 

melt active or passive meaning 609.2 

-ment (suffix) 445.2 

mention ...ing 296.1 

mere position 12.2 

metre etc 389.18 

micro- (prefix) 445.1 

mid- (prefix) 445.1 

Middle Ages plural with no singular 
524.7 

might see may 

mile 389.18 

milli- (prefix) 445.1 

million (a) million 389.11; and millions 
389.15 

mimicked spelling 562.8 

mind (verb) meaning, use and 
structures 351 

mind you 157.3 

mine, yours etc 442; a friend of mine 
etc 443 

mini- (prefix) 445.1 

ministry + singular or plural verb 526.1 

mis- (prefix) 445.1 

misrelated participles 411.4 

Miss 363.1c 

miss (verb) meanings and structures 
352 

missing (adjective) 352.5 

mistake for ... to 291.5 

mistaken (very) much mistaken 410.4 

modal auxiliary verbs grammar and 
meanings 353-354; in indirect speech 
278.3; used to make questions etc 
less direct 436.4 
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moment the moment (that) 267 
Monday etc with no preposition 451.3 
money notes, coins and amounts 
389.16,17; singular verbs and 
pronouns 527.1 
money uncountable 148.3 
mono- (prefix) 445.1 
monthly adjective and adverb 27.1 
more (adverb) 355.5; no more and not 
any more 379; more and more 139.4 
more (determiner) 355; more of 
355.1,2; and other 54.2 
more in comparatives 137-138 
more than one + singular verb 527.3 
more or less (discourse marker) 157.16 
moreover 157.11 
mosquito plural 523.3 
most 356; most of 356.1,2; and mostly 
27.2; in superlatives 137-138; 
meaning 'very' 356.7; (the) most as 
adverb 356.5 
mostly 356.8 
mother-in-law plural 524.6 
mouse plural 524.2 
mouths pronunciation 525.4 
move active or passive meaning 609.1 
mph (- miles per hour) 389.20 
Mr, Mrs and Ms 363.1c, 222.7 
much and many 357; as much! 
many ... as 136.5,6; + relative clause 
with that 494.5; much! many of 
357.2,3; much and very with past 
participles 410.4; much as an adverb 
357.7; much else 183.1; much! many 
more 140.2; much too 595.3; much 
with comparatives and superlatives 
140 
multi- (prefix) 445.1 
musical instruments article use 70.10 
must 358-361 
and have (got) to 361.1 
and should 359.6, 360.7 
deduction (concluding that 
something is certain) 359 
in indirect speech 278.3, 359.5, 360.6 
must have done! been etc 359.4 
must have done and had to do 361.3 
must not and need not 366.7 
must, ought and should 520 
must, will have to and have (got) to 
(future obligation) 361.2 
mustn't and can't 3592 
mustn't in AmE 361.4 
mustn't, needn't and don't! doesn't 
have to 359.3, 360.4 
necessity and obligation 360 
pronunciation 358.1f 
weak and strong form 616.3 
my, your etc 441; my/me smoking etc 
295.3,4; see also possessives 
myself, yourself etc 493 
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naked pronunciation 18 
names English versions of place 
names, classical names etc 362 
names and titles (e.g. Peter, Mr Lewis) 
363 
nationalities nouns and adjectives 
(e.g. Ireland, Irish, an Irishman! 
woman, the Irish) 364 
nature without /he 68.1, 69.4 
near (adverb) comparative and 
superlative 138 
near (preposition) and by 118; near to 
365 
nearest, next and the next 375 
nearly position 24.4; nearly, almost 
and practically 43; not used with 
never etc 43.3; with superlatives 140.3 
necessary structure with should 521.1; 
+ for... to 291.4; if necessary 261.6 
need (noun) structure with there 587.2 
need (verb) forms and use 366; + 
object + infinitive 283; needn't have 
and didn’t need to 366.6; in indirect 
speech 278.3; needn't, mustn't and 
don't have to 359.3, 360.4, 366.7; need 
never + infinitive 366.6; non- 
progressive verb 471.2 
negative structures 367-371 
ambiguous sentences 371 
basic rules 367 
double negatives 370; in dialects 
309.2; in expressions of doubt 261.8, 
370.6 
negative imperatives (e.g. don’t 
worry) 367.2 
negative infinitives 280.5 
negative -ing forms (e.g. not 
knowing) 293.2 
negative questions 368; as 
exclamations 195.4; in indirect 
speech 278.6; yes and no in answers 
368.4 
n't 143 
think, seem etc in negative structures 
369 
neglect to 282 
negro plural 523.3 
neither (adverb) position 24.6; 
neither ... nor 373; neither, nor and 
not... either 374 
neither (determiner) 372; neither of 
372.1,2; neither one 395.5; neither, no 
and none 376.5; pronunciation 372.4 
neo- (prefix) 445.1 
-ness (suffix) 445.2 
never + inversion (auxiliary before 
subject) 302.7; and not ever 191.1; not 
used with do 367.5; position 22.3, 
242; position in imperatives 268.7; 
question tags 487.4; with present 
perfect 455.5; with simple past 457.4 
nevertheless 157.3 
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news uncountable 148.3, 524.3 

news headlines 240 

next expressions with no preposition 
451.2; next but one etc 116.1; next, the 
next and the nearest 375; next Sunday 
two possible meanings 375.3; next 
three etc 375.2; word order with 
complement 13.5 

nice preposition 449; nice and 16.3 

nickel 389.17 

night at night 70.1 

nil 389.4 

no (adverb) no older etc, no different 
57 


no (answer) and yes 634; in answers to 
negative questions 368.4 

no (determiner) and neither 376.5; and 
not all 36.6; and not 382; no... but 
(= except) 116.1; no, none and not 
any 376; question tags 487.4 

no doubt 377; discourse marker 157.18 

no good 57.3 

no longer, not any more and no more 
379 

no matter who, what etc 378; and 
whoever, whatever etc 378.2; no 
matter and it doesn't matter 378.3; 
no matter what with no following 
verb 378.4 

no more, not any more and no longer 
379 

no need for ... to 291.5 

no one 548; and none 380; and not 
anyone 370.2, 376.6; question tags 
487.4, 488.5 

No problem reply to thanks 433.5, 
545.19 

no sooner, hardly and scarcely 233 

no use 57.3 

nobody and no one 548; no difference 
548.1; and not anybody 370.2; nobody 
else 183.1; position with adjectives 
13.6; question tags 487.4, 488.5 

non- (prefix) 445.1 

non-affirmative words (e.g. any, ever, 
yet) 381 

non-assertive words see non- 
affirmative words 

non-defining relative clauses see 
identifying and non-identifying 
relative clauses 

none and neither 376.5; none + relative 
clause with that 494.5; and no one 
380; none... but (= except) 116.1; 
none, no and not any 376; none of 
which etc 498.8; none the worse, none 
the wiser etc 141.2 

nonetheless 157.3 

non-gradable adjectives 489.1 

non-identifying relative clauses 495, 
498.14 

non-progressive verbs 471 
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no one position with adjectives 13.6; 
no one else 183.1 

nor and or 370.5; neither ... nor 373; 
nor, neither and not ... either 374 

normal structure with should 521.2; 
normal for ... to 291.4 

normally position 22.3, 24.2 

north and northern etc 172; capital 
letters 172.3 

northward(s) etc 614 

not and no 382; afraid! hopel believe 
not etc 28, 369.3, 539.2; if not 261.7; 
not all 36.6; not any, no and none 
376; not... either, neither and nor 
374; weak and strong form 616.3; 
see also negative structures 

not a bit 107.3 

not a grain/breath/scrap etc 430 

not any more, no more and no longer 
379 

not at all 83.3; reply to thanks 433.5, 
545.19 

not ever and rever 191.1 

not in the least 318.7 

not only ... but also 383 

not quite 489.5 

not until + inversion (auxiliary before 
subject) 302.7 

not very 611.2 

nothing 548; and not anything 370.2; 
nothing for ... to 291.6; nothing that 
494.5; nothing to do and nothing to be 
done 287.3; position with adjectives 
13.6; question tags 487.4, 488.5 

notice, hear etc something 
happen(ing) 242 

notices words left out 1.4 

nought 389.4 

noun + for...t0291.5 

noun « infinitive (e.g. decision to 
leave) 285; noun + infinitive + 
preposition (e.g. a friend to play with) 
285.5; work to do / to be done etc 
287.1 

noun + -ing form 297 

noun + noun 385-386; a five-litre can 
etc 386.5; antique shop or antiques 
shop 312.9; article dropped 385.3; in 
news headlines 240.2; noun + noun 
or preposition structure 386; stress 
385.6; structure with possessive ‘s 
(e.g. children's clothes, cow's milk) 
386.6-8 

noun + 's forms 439; use 440; or 
preposition structure 440.1,2 

noun complementation what can 
follow a noun? 384 

nouns left out after adjectives 17 

nouns used for actions (a crash, cough 
etc) 598 

now (showing change of subject) 157.8 

now (that) 387 
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nowadays 388 

nowhere 548; and not anywhere 370.2, 
376.6; position with adjectives 13.6 

nucleus plural 524.4 

number a large number 333.4; a 
number of + plural verb 526.2; article 
dropped after a number of 70.7 

number see singular and plural 

numbers 389; a five-litre can etc 386.5; 
five pounds, twenty miles etc + 
singular verb 527.1; full stops in 
decimals 476.11; use of commas 
476.11 


oasis plural 524.4 

object to ...ing 298.2 

objects direct and indirect 610 

oblige + object + infinitive 283 

occasionally position 22.3, 24.2; with 
present perfect 455.6 

-ocracy (suffix) 445.2 

odds plural with no singular 524.7 

of after: determiners 154.4; (a) little 
and (a) few 329.2; all 36.1; any 55.7; 
both 110.2,4; each 169.2; either 174.2; 
enough 187.4; fractions and decimals 
389.2; half 231.1; less and fewer 320.2; 
more 355.2; most 356.2; much and 
many 357.3; neither 372.2; none 
376.2; some 546.6; which 622.3; whole 
40.5 
noun « noun with of or 's 440.1,2 
weak and strong form 616.3 

of course 390; (discourse marker) 
157.5 

of which 496.2 

offer + infinitive 277.1, 282; passive 
structures 415; with two objects 610.1 

offers 545.16 

often 391; position 22.3, 24.2; with 
present perfect 455.6 

OK showing change of subject 157.8 

old position and meaning 12.2; after 
measurement nouns 13.4; the old 
17.1; 'unmarked' use 350 

older English verb forms 392 

-ology (suffix) 445.2 

omission of words see ellipsis 

omni- (prefix) 445.1 

on and about 4 

on...ing 411.6 

on (place) 81.2; on and onto 269; on, at 
and in 81; on the bus, train etc 81.4 

on (time) 82; on, at and in 82; on/at 
weekends 312.9 

on condition that 263; + present with 
future meaning 580.2 

on earth who on earth etc 624 

on foot 70.1 

on holiday 248 

on one's own 405.5 
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on the contrary 157.6; and on the 
other hand 144.1 

on the one hand, on the other hand 
157.2 

on the way and in the way 615.5 

on the whole 157.12 

on time and in time 450 

on top of that (discourse 
marker) 157.11 

once (adverb) and one day 393; at once 
393; with simple past or past perfect 
424.1 

once (conjunction) 394 

one and a in numbers 389.11; one and 
a half 231.5; one and first, two and 
second etc 389.7; one Tuesday etc (no 
preposition) 451.2; one/two more etc 
355.4; one of 397 

one, ones (substitute word) 395 

one, you and they (indefinite personal 
pronouns) 396; one’s 441.2 

one another and each other 171; and 
-selves 171.4 

one day and once 393 

oneself 493 

only use and position 398; + inversion 
(auxiliary before subject) 302.7; + 
relative clause with that 494.5; if only 
265; not only .. . but also 383; only 
today etc 398.4; only too 595.8; the 
only ... ever 191.2; the only... to 
284.3 

onto and on 269 

open (adjective) and opened 399 

open (verb) without -self 493.9; active 
or passive meaning 609.1 

operate preposition 449 

opinion in my opinion 157.16; and 
according to me 8; opinion and point 
of view 434 

opportunity and possibility 400 

opposite (adjective) position 401; and 
contrary 144.2 

opposite (noun) quite the opposite 
157.6 

opposite (preposition), facing and in 
front of 402 

or + infinitive without to 281.4; and 
nor 370.5; either ... or 175; dropping 
words after or 178; singular or plural 
verb after expression with or 532.2; 
whether ... or 620 

-or (suffix) 445.2 

orelse 183.5 

or rather (discourse marker) 104.2, 
157.16 

orchestra + singular or plural 526.1 

order + object + infinitive 283 

other and different 54.5; and more 
54.2; and others 54 

ought 403; and had better 230.1; and 
Should 403.2; in indirect speech 
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278.3; ought, must and shouid 520; 
ought to have done 403.5; question 
and negative forms 403.1,4 

ounce 389.18 

our 441; weak and strong form 616.3 

ours 442 

ourselves 493 

-ous (suffix) 445.4 

out and out of 404 

out- (prefix) 445.1 

outskirts plural with no singular 524.7 

outward(s) 614 

over and above 6; over, across and 
through 10 

over- (prefix) 445.1 

owe non-progressive verb 471.2; with 
preparatory it (e.g. we owe it to 
society to) 447.4; with two objects 
610.1 

owing to and due to 166 

own 405; non-progressive verb 471.2 

ox plural 524.2 


page on page ...81.7 
pair 430.3 
pan- (prefix) 445.1 
panicking etc spelling 562.8 
pants plura! with no singular 524.7 
paper (uncountable) and a paper 
148.4 
paragraphs 406 
Pardon? 545.8; Pardon me? 545.8; I beg 
your pardon 545.7,8 
parking uncountable 148.3 
part without a 407 
participles (-ing and -ed forms) 408- 
411 
active and passive participles 409 
after conjunctions and prepositions 
(e.g. after talking to you) 411.6 
after nouns (e.g. the people 
questioned) 410.2 
misrelated participles 411.4 
participle clauses 411 
past participles with by or other 
prepositions 410.5 
past participles with very and much 
410.4 
reduced relative clauses (e.g. the girl 
dancing with your brother) 498.10 
used as adjectives 410 
see also -ing forms 
particular in particular 157.13 
party preposition 450; with singular or 
plural verb and pronoun 526.1 
pass with two objects 610.1 
passer-by plural 524.6 
Passives 412-420 
by + agent 413 
get as passive auxiliary (get caught 
etc) 223.5 
he is believed to be... 418 
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he was considered a genius 419 
infinitives (e.g. to be taken three times 
a day, nothing to be done) 91.5, 
287.2 
-ing forms (being done) 293.2 
it was thought that... 417 
list of structures and verb forms 412 
meaning and grammar not the same 
414.5 
my suitcase is packed 420 
passives without be in news 
headlines 240.2 
position of prepositions 452 
verbs not used in passive 412.4 
verbs with prepositions 416 
verbs with two objects 415 
when do we use passive structures? 
414 
past continuous see past progressive 
past participles see participles 
past perfect 423-425; or simple past 
with after, as soon as etc 424.1; 
progressive 425; simple and 
progressive: the differences 425.4; 
with before 97.3; with if (‘unreal past’) 
259; with suppose, supposing, what if 
(‘unreal past’) 571; with as if (‘unreal 
past’) 74 
past progressive forms and use 422; 
difference between past progressive 
and simple past 422.3-6 
past simple see simple past 
past tense instead of would... after 
conjunctions 580.6, 426.1 
past verb form with present or future 
meaning 426; after I'd rather etc 
491.3; after if 258; after if only 265; 
after it's time 306.2; after wish 630.4; 
in polite requests, questions etc 
436.1, 426.2 
paths pronunciation 525.4 
pay preposition 449; in passive 415; 
pay for ... to 291.7; one and two 
objects 610.7 
penny, pennies and pence 524.2, 
389.16,17 
people, person(s) and peoples 524.2 
per (e.g. 70 miles per hour) 389.20 
perfect infinitive (to have done) 280.2; 
after modal verbs (e.g. You should 
have written) 288.3 
perfect -ing forms (e.g. having slept) 
293.2 
perfect tenses 427; with after 30.3; 
with before 97.3; with ever 191.3; with 
for and since 208.2; see also present 
perfect, past perfect, future perfect 
perhaps position 22.3; and maybe 346 
period (full stop) 473 
permission uncountable 148.3 
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permit + object + infinitive 283; + -ing 
form or infinitive 299.4; permit, allow 
and let 42 
person, persons, people and peoples 
524.2 
personal pronouns 428-429 
after adjectives (e.g. Poor you!) 429.7 
he/she who 429.9 
I and me, she and her etc: the 
differences 428.2, 429 
I in double objects (e.g. between you 
and 1) 429.1 
indirect speech 274.3 
it referring to nothing, the situation, 
time, weather, temperature, 
distances 428.7,8 
it used to identify (e.g. It’s John) 428.9 
it was me that ... | it was I who... 
etc 429.3 
me, him, her etc in double subjects 
(e.g. John and me went) 428.3, 429.1 
me or / etc after as, than, but, except 
429.2 
me! my smoking etc 295.3 
personal and relative pronouns not 
used together 511.2 
they meaning 'he or she' 222.3 
us meaning 'me' 429.6 
us women etc 429.1 
we women, you men etc 428.10 
we: inclusive and exclusive 429.5 
you folks! guys 312.1, 429.8; older and 
dialect singular and plural forms of 
you 429.8, 392 
persuade + object + infinitive 283 
phenomenon plural 524.4 
-phiie (suffix) 445.2 
-phobe, -phobia (suffixes) 445.2 
phone preposition 450 
photo plural 523.3; take a photo 160.6 
photo- (prefix) 445.1 
phrasal verbs 599 
physics singular, no plural 524.3 
piano plural 523.3 
picnickers etc spelling 562.8 
picture in a picture 81.7 
piece 430.1 
piece- and group-words 430 
pint BrE and AmE 389.18 
piss (taboo word / swearword) 575 
pity countable or uncountable 148.6 
place expressions with no preposition 
451.11; a place to live etc 431; a place 
we can stay etc 498.6; in the firsti 
second etc place 157.10 
place-names articles 70.17; English 
versions 362 
plan (noun) for ... to 291.5 
plane by plane 70.1; on/in a plane 81.4 
play (noun) and game 432.1 
play (verb) with one and two objects 
610.7; play and act 432.2 
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please and thank you 433 

please non-progressive verb 471.2 

pleased preposition 449; « infinitive 
284.1 

plenty 333.3 

plural see singular and plural 

pm (= in the afternoon/evening) 579.3 

Poet Laureate 13.1 

poetess 222.4 

poetry uncountable 148.3 

point at or to 80.3 

point uncountable use 149.2; there's 
no point etc 587.2 

point of view preposition 450; and 
opinion 434 

pointless for ... to 291.4 

police plural with no singular 524.7 

policeman/woman 222.4 

polish active or passive meaning 609.2 

polite preposition 449 

politeness 435-7; distancing verb 
forms 436; please and thank you 433; 
softening expressions 437; questions 
as requests 435 

politic and political 254.3 

politics singular and plural the same 
524.3; and policy 438 

poly- (prefix) 445.1 

poor the poor 17.1 

possess non-progressive verb 471.2 

possessive 's 439—440; articles 
dropped 70.3; with noun + noun (e.g. 
children's clothes) 386.6; not used 
with the poor etc 17.1; or preposition 
structure 440.1,2 

possessives 439-443; a friend of mine 
etc 443; mine, yours etc 442; my, your 
etc 441; noun + 's 439-440; my 
smoking, John's going to sleep etc 
295.3 

possibility and opportunity 400 

possible position after noun 13.2, 
498.10 

post with two objects 610.1 

post- (prefix) 445.1 

postcards words left out 1.2 

postpone ...ing 296.1 

potato plural 523.3 

pound (English money) 389.16 

pound (weight) 389.18 

practically position 24.4; practically, 
almost and nearly 43 

practise ...ing 296.1 

pre- (prefix) 445.1 

predicative position of adjectives 12.1 

prefer structures 444; « -ing form or 
infinitive 299.9; + object + infinitive 
283; prefer ...ing to ...ing 298.2; 
non-progressive verb 471.2 

prefixes 445 

premises plural with no singular 524.7 
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preparatory it 446-447; with -ing 
forms 295.5; in passives (it was 
thought that, it was decided to etc) 
417; with for... to etc 291.4 
prepare to 282 
prepositions 448—454 
after particular words and 
expressions 449 
after superlatives (e.g. the happiest 
man in the world etc) 139.7 
at the ends of clauses 452 
before conjunctions 453 
before -ing forms 298, 454 
before particular words and 
expressions 450 
dropped before question words 453.4 
dropped before that 453.1,2 
dropped in abbreviated styles 1 
expressions without prepositions 
451, 82.7 
place 81 
prepositional verbs (e.g. look at) 600 
prepositional verbs in passive 
structures 416 
prepositions and adverb particles 20 
time 82 
see also the entries for particular 
prepositions 
prescriptive and descriptive 
rules 309.4 
present position and meaning 13.3 
present and present perfect the 
differences 460 
present continuous see present 
progressive 
present participles see participles 
present perfect 455—460; for future 
after conjunctions 580.3; or present 
460; or simple past 456-457; or 
simple past with already and yet 
566.7; or simple past with just and 
just now 307.2,3; passive (has been 
done) 412.3 
present perfect continuous see 
present perfect progressive 
present perfect progressive 458; or 
simple 459; with after 30.3; with 
before 97.3; with ever 191.3; with for 
and sínce 208.2 
present progressive 464—6; or simple 
present 461.2,3, 463.1-3, 464.6, 466; 
or present perfect progressive 460; 
passive (is being done) 412.3; talking 
about changes 464.4; used for future 
214, 216, 218 
present simple see simple present 
present tenses 461—466 
in stories, commentaries and 
instructions 465 
used for future 213-216, 218 
used for future after: after 30.2; as... 
as 136.10; before 97.2; bet 103.2; 
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most conjunctions 580.2; for 208.1; 
hope 250.1; if 257.2; so that / in 
order that 543; suppose, supposing 
and what if 571; unless 601.3; until 
602.4 
see also simple present; present 
progressive 
presently 467 
President etc without article 70.12 
President elect 13.1 
presume there are presumed to be 
418.4 
pretend to 282 
pretty adjective and adverb 27.2; and 
prettily 27.2; pretty, fairly, quite and 
rather 199 
prevent preposition 449; + object + 
from + -ing form 296.2 
price and prize 468 
prick (taboo word / swearword) 575 
prince and princess 222.4 
principle and principal 469 
prison expressions without article 70.1 
prize and price 468 
pro- (prefix) 445.1 
probable structures 291.4 
probably position 24.3 
professor 363.3 
progress uncountable 148.3 
progressive forms 470-472; in polite 
requests, questions etc 436.2; non- 
progressive verbs 471; and simple 
forms with as, when and while 73; 
progressive infinitive (to be doing) 
280.1; with always etc 472; see 
also present progressive; present 
perfect progressive; past 
progressive; future progressive 
promise + infinitive 277.1, 282; I 
promise 466.4; non-progressive verb 
471.2; passive structures 415; with 
two objects 610.1 
prone structures 298.2 
pronouns see personal pronouns; 
reflexive pronouns; relative 
pronouns etc 
pronunciation accents 308.3; British 
and American differences 51.4; 
pronunciation and spelling 565; 
'received pronunciation' 308.3; silent 
letters 565.3; weak and strong forms 
616; pronunciation of: a/an 65.7; 
aged, naked etc 18; ate, shone in AME 
304.3; can’t 143.4 Note 3; -ed 421.2; 
-(e)s 462.3; either 174.6; going to 
(‘gonna’) 213.5; got to (‘gotta’) 239.4; 
Mr, Mrs, Ms 363.3; must 358.1f; 
neither 372.4; often 391; plurals 525; 
possessive 's 439.2; read 304.1; says 
304.3; some 546.2,6,7; the 64.8; want 
to (‘wanna’) 308.4, 613.4; younger/ 
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-est, longer! -est, stronger! 
-est 137.1 see also stress; intonation 
proof preposition 449 
-proof (suffix) 445.4 
proper position and meaning 13.3 
propose + infinitive or -ing form 296.4 
proved or proven 304.3 
provided/providing (that) 263 
pseudo- (prefix) 445.1 
psycho- (prefix) 445.1 
public (noun) + singular or plural 
526.1 
publicity uncountable 148.3 
punctuation 473-479 
apostrophe 479; in plural 
abbreviations 2.4 
colon 474; in news headlines 240.2 
comma 476; after subordinate 
clauses 510.4; in numbers 389.10; in 
relative clauses 495.2; with 
adjectives 15.6 
dash 477 
exclamation mark 473 
full stop 473; in numbers 389.1,10; 
not used in abbreviations 2.1 
question mark 473; in news headlines 
240.2; not used in indirect questions 
276.2 
quotation marks (‘inverted commas’) 
478; in news headlines 240.2 
semi-colon 475 
push not followed by indirect object 
610.6 
put off ...ing 296.1 
put up with 599.5 
pyjamas plural with no singular 524.7 


quarter (American money) 389.17 

Queen, King etc without article 70.12 

question uncountable use 149.2 

question mark 473; in news headlines 
240.2; not used in indirect questions 
276.2 

question tags 487-488; after 
imperatives 268.6; words left out 
before tags 179.4 

questions 480-486; declarative 
questions (e.g. You're working late?) 
481; echo questions 483; indirect 
questions 276; negative questions 
368; position of prepositions 452; 
question-word clauses 485; questions 
about that-clauses 486; in polite 
requests 435.1; reply questions (e.g. 
Was it?) 484; rhetorical questions 
(e.g. How should 1 know?) 482 

quick adjective and adverb 27.2; 
(adverb) quicker! -est 138; quickly, 
soon and early 550 

quite meanings, structures and word 
order 489; quite, fairly, rather and 
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pretty 199; quite with superlatives 
140.3; softening expression 437.1 

quite a bit, few, lot etc 489.4 

quite the opposite (discourse 
marker) 157.6 

quotation marks 478; in news 
headlines 240.1 


radio preposition 450; (the) radio 70.11 

radius plural 524.4 

ragged pronunciation 18 

rain in the rain 81.7 

raise and rise 304.2 

rare for ... to 291.4 

rarely position 24.2; + inversion 
(auxiliary before subject) 302.7 

rather (adverb of degree) meanings, 
structures and word order 490; I'd 
rather like and I'd rather have 491.2; 
rather, fairly, quite and pretty 199; 
with comparatives 140.1 

rather (preference) 491; or rather 
157.16; and better 104.2; rather than + 
infinitive without fo 281.4; softening 
expression 437.1; would rather 491.3; 
had rather (obsolete expression) 
491.3 

re- (prefix) 445.1 

read with two objects 610.1 

ready to 284.4 

real adjective and adverb 27.2; 
comparative and superlative 137.5 

realise non-progressive verb 471.2 

really used for emphasis 184.3; 
discourse marker 157.16 

reason for/why/that 492; for... 
reason 450; uncountable use 149.2 

‘received pronunciation’ 308.3 

recently with present perfect 455.5, 
458.5 

reckon so/not 539; J reckon 157.16 

recognise non-progressive verb 471.2 

recommend + object + infinitive 283; 
+ subjunctive 567.2 

recovered active past participle 409.4 

reduced relative clauses (e.g. rhe girl 
dancing with your brother) 498.10 

reference with reference to 157.1 

reflexive pronouns 493; and each 
other | one another 171.4; emphatic 
use (e.g. Do it yourself) 493.4 

refuse + infinitive 282; passive 
structures 415; with two objects 610.1 

regard as 607.2; in passive 419 

regarding 157.1 

regards plural with no singular 524.7 

regret + -ing form or infinitive 299.3 

relative clauses see relative structures 

relative pronouns (who, which etc 
after nouns) 494—498; not used 
together with personal pronouns 
511.2; see also relative structures 
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relative structures 494—498 
basic information 494 
comprehension problems 515.3 
dropping object pronouns 495.4 
identifying and non-identifying 
clauses 495 
intonation and punctuation 495.2 
position of prepositions 452, 498.7 
relative + infinitive a garden in which 
to play etc 498.13 
relative structures after way 615.2 
use of that 494.5, 495.3, 498.4, 498.6 
what 497 
when, where and why 494.10 
which referring to whole clause 494.9 
whose 496 
with indirect speech: somebody I 
know you'll like, a car that I didn’t 
know how fast it could go 498.15,16 
reluctant for ... to 291.3 
remain 128.9 
remains plural with no singular 524.7 
remember + -ing form or infinitive 
299.1; can remember 125.3; non- 
progressive verb 471.2; and remind 
499.1; remember me to X 545.13 
remind structures and preposition 
499.2,3; and remember 499.1 
rent, hire and let 247 
repetition use and avoidance 500 
reply questions 484 
report there are reported to be... 418.4 
reported speech see indirect speech 
reporting direct speech punctuation 
(use of commas and colons) 474.6 
request (noun) for...to 291.5 
request (verb) + object + infinitive 283 
require + -ing form (passive meaning) 
296.3 
research uncountable 148.3 
resemble no following preposition 
451.1; no passive 412.4 
resent ...ing 296.1 
resist ...ing 296.1 
responsible and responsibility 
preposition 449 
rest the rest 501 
result as a result 157.14 
retired active past participle 409.3,4 
rhetorical questions 482 
rhythm 554.6 
rich the rich 17.1 
right adjective and adverb 27.2; + 
infinitive 284.2; comparative and 
superlative 137.5; showing change of 
subject 157.8; and rightly 27.2; right 
for ... to 291.4 
ring back 87.5 
rise and arise 59; and raise 304.2 
risk ...ing 296.1 
road and street 502 
Roman numbers (/, II, I1 etc) 389.6 
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roofs pronunciation 525.4 

rotten 410.6 

round, around and about 60 

rubbish uncountable 148.3 

rude preposition 449 

rugged pronunciation 18 

rules prescriptive and descriptive rules 
309.4 

run into 449 

runner-up plural 524.6 


'S see possessive ‘s 

sacred pronunciation 18 

Safe journey home 545.9 

Saint weak and strong form 616.3 

same 503; word order with 
complement 13.5 

satisfy non-progressive verb 471.2 

savings plural with no singular 524.7 

say structures 277.3; not used to report 
questions 276.4; past progressive use 
(e.g. John was saying) 422.7; passive 
structures (he is said to be, there was 
said to be, it is said that) 417.1, 
418.2,4; say and teil 504; simple 
present in quotations (Hamlet 
says . . .) 466.5; he says so 540.1; so he 
says 539.3 

says pronunciation 304.3 

scales plural with no singular 524.7 

scarcely position 24.4; question tags 
487.4; scarcely, hardly and no sooner 
233 

school expressions without article 
70.1; * singular or plural 526.1 

scissors plural with no singular 524.7 

Scot 364; Scottish and Scotch 364 
Note a 

scratch active or passive meaning 
609.2 

sea expressions without article 70.1; 
the sea 69.4 

search preposition 449 

secondly, thirdly etc 157.10 

Secretary General 13.1 

see meanings and structures 505; + 
object 4 infinitive or -ing form 242.1; 
can see 125.1; I see that ... 243; she 
was seen to 418.3; progressive and 
non-progressive uses 471.3; see if/ 
whether 506.6; see, look at and watch 
506; see... as 607.2; he was seen as 
419 

see above/over 6.6 

See you (later etc) 545.2 

seem structures and use 507; and 
appear 58.2; can't seem to 507.4; in 
negative sentences 369.4; ít seems so 
536.1; it seems that | as if 507.6; non- 
progressive verb 471.2; there seems to 
be 507.7 
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seldom position 24.2; + inversion 
(auxiliary before subject) 302.7 

self plural 524.1 

-self (myself etc) see reflexive 
pronouns 

sell active or passive meaning 609.1; 
with two objects 610.1 

semi- (prefix) 445.1 

semi-colon 475 

send with two objects 610.1; in passive 
415 

sense there's no sense in etc 587.2 

sensible and sensitive 508 

sentence structure basic word order 
509; conjunctions 510—511; ellipsis 
(leaving out words) 177-182; 
embedding (clause inside clause) 
515; fronting 513; information 
structure 512; reasons for using 
passives 414; spoken structures and 
tags 514; understanding complicated 
sentences 515; see also the entries for 
particular structures (e.g. if; 
imperatives; exclamations; relative 
structures; indirect speech) 

series singular and plural the same 
524.3 

set of cutlery etc 430.4 

several 154.3 

sexist language 222 

shade and shadow 516 

shall offers, suggestions, asking for 
instructions and decisions 217.5; 
indirect speech 278.3; legal 
documents etc 218.6; shall and will 
(future auxiliaries) 212, 216-220; shall 
I...? in indirect speech 278.4; weak 
and strong form 616.3; will replacing 
shall 312.9 

shame for ... fo 291.5 

shape expressions with no preposition 
451.8 

shape use of be 92.2 

share between/among 105.3 

sharp adjective and adverb 27.2; and 
sharply 27.2 

shave without -self 493.9 

she 428-429; used for animals, 
countries, ships etc 222.1; weak and 
strong form 616.3; see also personal 
pronouns 

sheep singular and plural the same 
524.3 

sheer position 12.2 

sheet of paper, grain of sand etc 430.1 

shelf plural 524.1 

-ship (suffix) 445.2 

shit (taboo word / swearword) 575 

shocked to 284.1; by/at 410.5; with 
should 521.2; very shocked 410.4 

shone AmE pronunciation 304.3 
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short adjective and adverb 27.2; and 
shortly 27.2; in short 157.21 
short answers (e.g. Yes, he can) 517 
shorten 128.9 
should meanings, structures and use 
518-521 
after | insisted, it's important, it’s 
surprising etc 521; after in case 
271.2; after so that / in order that 
543.3 
and had better 230.1; and must 359.6, 
360.7; and ought 403.2; should, 
ought and must 520 
I should meaning ‘If 1 were you, I 
should’ 264 
in if-clauses 261.1; in indirect speech 
278.3; in sentences with if 258-259; 
in subordinate clauses 521 
not used for past 519.3 
should happen to 232 
should have done 519.4 
should I meaning ‘if I should’ etc 
261.5 
should! would after I and we 518.5 
weak and strong form 616.3 
who should I see but etc 116.1 
would replacing should 312.9 
shout at or to 80.3; passive structure 
416.1 
show one and two objects 610.7; 
passive structures 415 
shrunken 410.6 
shut and close 132 
sick and ill 266; he's sick / he's being 
sick 89 
side either side 174.5 
silk and silken 386.4 
silly adjective, not adverb 27.1 
similar word order with complement 
13.5 
similarly (discourse marker) 157.4 
simple past forms, spelling, 
pronunciation and use 421; or past 
progressive 422.3-6; or present 
perfect 456-457; or present perfect 
with aiready and yet 566.7; or past 
perfect with after, as soon as etc 
424.1; instead of past progressive or 
perfect after conjunctions 580.7 
simple present forms, spelling, 
pronunciation and use 461-463, 465- 
466; or present progressive 461.2,3, 
463.1-3, 464.6, 466; or present perfect 
460, 463.6; instead of present 
progressive after conjunctions 580.7; 
future use 215 
since tenses 522; since, for, in and from 
(time) 208; since . . .ing 411.6; with 
present perfect progressive 458.5 
since, as, because and for ?2 
sing structures with one and two 
objects 610.7 
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singular and plural 523-532 
a three-mile walk etc 386.5, 389.15 
another | a good three hours etc 532.6 
distributive plural (e.g. they opened 
their books) 441.4 
fractions and decimals 389.2,3 
helshe or they after each 169.3 
he/she or they after either 174.4 
hundred and hundreds etc 389.15 
irregular and special plurals 524 
is/are after what-clause 130.1 
mixed structures 529 
noun + noun (e.g. a shoe shop) 385.2, 
531 
nouns and verbs after one of 397 
one and a half 231.5 
one of the... who have/has etc 529.1 
plural expressions with singular 
verbs 527 
plural after here's, there's, where's 
532.4 
plural with apostrophe (e.g. 1960's) 
524.5 
plurals of compound nouns 524.6 
pronunciation of plurals 525 
singular nouns with plural verbs 526 
singular and plural with sort of etc 
551.2 
spelling of plurals 523 
they meaning ‘he or she’ 222.3, 528 
verb after: as well as 532.2; bread and 
jam etc 532.2; each 169.2; either of 
174.2; half (of) 231.1; neither of 
372.2; neither... nor 373; number! 
majority of etc 526.2; or 532.2; the 
rest 501; who and what 532.3 
see also separate entries for 
particular words 
sir 363.2; weak and strong form 616.3 
size expressions with no preposition 
451.8 
size use of be 92.2 
sky in the sky 81.7 
slang 533 
slang uncountable 148.3 
Sleep well 545.20 
sleeping and asleep 86.2 
sleepy be sleepy 92.1 
slow adjective and adverb 27.2; 
(adverb) comparative and superlative 
138 
small and little 534 
smell 535; can smell 125.1; progressive 
and non-progressive uses 471.3 
smile preposition 449 
snow preposition 450 
so (adverb) meaning ‘like this/that' 
536; do so 162; even so 189.5; I think/ 
hopel believe etc so 539.1; J don't 
think/believe etc so 369.3; I told you 
so 540.2; if so 261.7; I’m afraid so 28.2; 
so am 1, so have I etc 541.1; so I hear/ 
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believe etc 539.3; so it is, so 1 have etc 
541.2; so with say and tell 539.3, 540 

so (degree adverb) so tired, so fast etc 
538; and so much 538.7; and such 
569; and very 538.2; ever so 192; 
exclamations and emphasis 195.3, 
184.3; not so... as 136.2; so... as to 
538.8; so... that 538.4; so warm a 
day etc 14; verb before subject after 
so 302.5 

so meaning ‘because of this/that 
157.14; so and because not used 
together 511.1; so and then 537 

so as to 2892 

so be it 567.4 

so few 538.6 

so little 538.6 

so long as meaning ‘on condition that’ 
263 

so much and so 538.7 

so much and so many 542; he didn't so 
much as 542.4; if he so much as 542.4; 
it’s not so much ... as/that 542.4 

so that and in order that 543 

so to speak 157.16 

so-and-so 544 

so-so 544 

social language 545 

society without the 68.1, 69.4 

socio- (prefix) 445.1 

solo plural 523.3 

some meanings, pronunciation and 
use 546; and any 547; some of 546.6; 
and others 546.7; expressions with no 
preposition 451.2; some or no article 
67; some of whom etc 498.8; weak 
and strong form 616.3 

some time, sometime and sometimes 
549 

somebody and someone 548; no 
difference 548.1; position with 
adjectives 13.6; question tags 488.5; 
with else 183.1 

someplace 548.6 

something 548; position with 
adjectives 13.6; something else 183.1; 
+ for... to 291.6; something that 
494.5 

sometime and once 393; sometime, 
sometimes and some time 549 

sometimes position 22.3, 24.2; with 
present perfect 455.6 

somewhere 548; position with 
adjectives 13.6; somewhere else 183.1; 
somewhere 1 can lie down etc 498.6 

soon comparative and superlative 138; 
soon, early and quickly 550 

soprano plural 523.3 

sorry preposition 449; + -ing form or 
infinitive 299.14; sorry about not 
followed by that 453.2; Sorry and 
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Excuse me 545.7; Sorry? (asking for 
repetition) 545.8; with should 521.2 
sort of 551; discourse marker 
157.16,17; article dropped after sort of 
70.6; these sort of 551 
sound (adjective and adverb) 27.2; 
sound and soundly 27.2 
sound (verb) 552; non-progressive 
verb 471.2 
south and southern etc 172; capital 
letters 172.3 
spacecraft singular and plural the 
same 524.3 
spaghetti uncountable 148.5 
Spanish the Spanish 17.2 
speak to/with 312.9; and falk 553 
speaking of/about 157.1 
specially) and especial(ly) 188 
species singular and plural the same 
524.3 
spectacles plural with no singular 
524.7 
speech 554—555; intonation 555; stress 
and rhythm 554; see also 
pronunciation; spoken English 
spelling 556-565 
British-American differences 51.3 
capital letters 556; national adjectives 
Utalian etc) 364; North(ern), 
South(ern) etc 172 
ch and tch, k and ck 563 
comparative and superlative 
adjectives 137.1 
contractions (l'm, won't etc) 143.1 
doubling final consonants 562 
final -e 560 
hyphens 559; numbers (forty-one etc) 
389.10 
-icly and -ically 254.4 
ie and ei 564 
-ise and -ize 558 
-ly 557 
Mr, Mrs, Ms 363.3 
noun + noun expressions (e.g. 
bathroom, living-room, furniture 
shop) 385.7 
plurals 523 
simple past 421 
spelling and pronunciation (strange 
and difficult spellings) 565 
third-person singular present (works, 
cries, watches etc) 462 
y and i 561 
spend + object + -ing form 296.2 
spit AmE forms 304.3 
spite in spite of 272 
split infinitive 280.7 
spoken and written English 310 
spoken English typical structures 514; 
contractions 143; informal relative 
structures 498.15-17; informal 
structures with if 262; intonation 555; 
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question tags 487—488; reply 
questions (e.g. Was it? Did you?) 484; 
short answers (e.g. Yes, he can) 517; 
spoken calculations 389.22,23; stress 
and rhythm 554; tags 514; use and 
avoidance of repetition 500.3,5,7; see 
also pronunciation 

spokesman/woman/person 222.5 

spring with or without the 70.9 

square foot, mile etc 389.19 

staff plural with no singular 524.7 

stain active or passive meaning 609,2 

stand (can't) stand .. .ing 296.1 

standard English and dialects 308, 
309.2 

start + -ing form or infinitive 299.10; 
active or passive meaning 609.1; and 
begin 99; to start with 157.10 

state verbs 471.1 

Statistics singular and plural the same 
524.3 

stay 128.10; stay and 53.2 

steal ... from passive structure 416.2 

steward and stewardess 222.4 

still, yet and already 566; still 
emphasising contrast 157.3 

stimulus plural 524.4 

stomach-ache countable or 
uncountable 148.7 

stone and stony 386.4 

stone (British measure of 
weight) 389.18 

stop + -ing form or infinitive 299.12; + 
object (+ from) + -ing form 296.2 

stopped active past participle 409.4 

storey see floor 

stories use of present tenses 465 

straight adjective and adverb 27.2 

strange for ... to 291.4 

street and road 502 

street names stress 502.2 

stress 554; for emphasis 184.2; in 
abbreviations 2.2; in noun + noun 
structures 385.6, 386.9; in street 
names 502.2; stressed and unstressed 
contractions 143; weak and strong 
forms 616.2 

strike and stroke 304.2 

strong and weak forms 616 

stupid to 284.2 

sub- (prefix) 445.1 

subject separated from sentence 514 

subjunctives 567; in older English 392; 
with lest 321 

subordinate clauses use of commas 
510.4 

subordinating conjunctions 510.2 

such 568; and so 569; and very 568.4; 
ever such 192; exclamations 195.3; 
such ... that | as to 568.5; such alan 
568; such as 568.6; use for emphasis 
184.3 
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such-and-such 568.7 

suffer preposition 449 

suffixes 445 

sugar uncountable 148.5 

suggest structures 570; in passive 415 

suit no passive 412.4; suit ... for... to 
291.7; and fit 206 

sum (o sum up 157.21 

summer with or without the 70.9 

Sunday etc expressions with no 
preposition 451.3 

sunken 410.6 

super- (prefix) 445.1 

superlatives see comparatives and 
superlatives 

supper and dinner 347 

suppose non-progressive verb 471.2; 
in negative sentences 369; suppose 
so/not 539; I suppose (discourse 
marker) 157.16 

suppose, supposing (conjunction) 571 

supposed be supposed to 572 

sure adjective and adverb 27.2; + -ing 
form or infinitive 299.15; be sure and 
53.1; and surely 27.2 

surely 573; and certainly 573.1 

surnames use 363.1d 

surprise non-progressive verb 471.2; + 
infinitive 284.1 

surprised by/at 410.5; very surprised 
410.4 

surprising structure with should 521.2 

surroundings plural with no singular 
524.7 

swear + infinitive 282; I swear 466.4 

swearwords and taboo words 575 

Swiss singular and plural the same 
524.3 

swollen active past participle 409.3 

sympathetic 574 


taboo words and swearwords 575 

tags 514.2,3; question tags 487-488; 
dropping words before tags 179.4 

take and bring 112; take + action noun 
(e.g. take a bath) 598.2; take or have 
(a bath, shower etc) 236.1; take a 
photo 160.6; take (time) 576; take 
(time) for... to 291.7; take with two 
objects 610.1,6 

take care (of), care (about) and care for 
127; Take care 545.2 

take part preposition 449 

talk (noun) a talk 598.1 

talk (verb) and speak 553; talking 
about 157.1 

tall ‘unmarked’ use 350; tal] and high 
246 

taste 577; can taste 125.1; progressive 
and non-progressive uses 471.3 

tea (afternoon meal) 347 
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teach + -ing form or infinitive 299.8; + 
object + infinitive 283; with one and 
two objects 610.1,7 
team + singular or plural 526.1 
tear active or passive meaning 609.2 
tele- (prefix) 445.1 
telephone numbers 389.5 
telephoning 578 
television without article 70.11 
tell and say 504 
tell structures 277.1; can tell 125.2; he 
told me so etc 540.1; passive 
structures 415, 418.1; so he told me 
etc 539.3; with one and two objects 
610.1,7 
telling the time 579 
tempt + object + infinitive 283 
tend structure with there 587.2 
tense and time 10.2 
tenses active verb forms with their 
names 10; in indirect speech 275; in 
older English 392; passive forms 
412.3; tense simplification in 
subordinate clauses 580 
see also past verb form with present 
or future meaning, and entries for 
individual tenses 

for tenses with particular words and 
expressions, see after; as ... as; as 
if/though; as long as; as, when and 
while; before; bet; ever; for; hope; 
if; just; just now; since; still, yet 
and already; than; wish 

text messages 147 

than 139.1; + infinitive without to 
281.4; than, as and that 139.1; 
dropping words after than 177.7; 
inversion: verb before subject after 
than 302.5; than replacing subjects, 
objects and complements (e.g. than 
is necessary) 581; than me, than lam 
etc 139.6, 429.2; weak and strong 
form 616.3; will or present tense with 
future meaning after than 580.2 

than ever 191.2 

thank you, thanks 433.3; thanks plural 
with no singular 524.7 

thanking people 545.19 

thankful and grateful 582 

that and those (demonstratives) 589- 
590; expressions with no preposition 
(e.g. that afternoon) 451.2; that one 
395.5; that is where 130.5; that! those 
of 395.7; that, this and it 590 

that (conjunction) dropped 584; 
comprehension problems 515.4; not 
used after prepositions 453.1; that 
and as not used together 511.1; that- 
clauses 583; preparatory it 583.4; 
that, than and as 139.1; the fact that 
583.3; weak and strong form 616.3 
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that (relative pronoun) see relative 
structures 
that is to say 157.15,16 
That's all right / OK (reply to thanks 
etc) 433.5, 545.19 
the (definite article) 61-64, 68-70 
dropped after all and both 36.5, 70.5; 
after amount/ number of 70.7; in 
noun + noun compounds 70.4; after 
possessive 's 70.3; in 
advertisements, instructions etc 1, 
70.19 
generalisations with and without the 
68 
in bed etc 70.1 
measurements (by the kilo etc) 70.16 
musical instruments 70.10 
parts of the body 70.15 
radio, cinema, theatre and television 
70.11 
the accused 17.3; the blind, deaf, old 
etc 17.1; the British, Dutch etc 17.2 
the meaning 'enough' 187.8 
the older . . ., the happier... etc 139.5 
weak and strong form 616.3 
with half 231.3 
with superlatives 141.6 
see also articles 
the British Isles, Britain, the United 
Kingdom, and England 114 
the fact that 453.3, 583.3 
the former, the latter 17.3 
the hell, what the hell etc 624 
the majority 333.5; + plural verb 526.2 
the matter (with) 585 
the Middle Ages plural with no 
singular 524.7 
the moment (that) 267 
the rest 501 
the same 503 
the United Kingdom, Britain, the 
British Isles and England 114 
the way (= how) 252.7 
theatre preposition 450; (the) theatre 
70.11 
thee 392 
their 441; meaning ‘his or her’ 528 
theirs 442 
them 428-429; meaning ‘him or her’ 
528; weak and strong form 616.3 
themselves 493 
then (discourse marker) 157.14; if... 
then 261.9; and so 537 
there and here 245; + inversion (verb 
before subject) 22.5, 303 
there two pronunciations and 
meanings 586 
there is (introducing indefinite 
subjects) 587; in question tags 488.4; 
pronunciation 587.1; there appears! 
happens! seems etc to be 587.5; there 
is certain!sure etc to be 587.5; there 
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lives, there remains etc 587.6; there 
might be, there could be etc 587.5; 
there is thought to be 418.4 

There you go 545.18 

there's + plural noun 532.4 

therefore (discourse marker) 157.14 

thermo- (prefix) 445.1 

these 589; these kind of etc 551.2 

they 428-429; meaning 'he or she' 
222.3, 528; they, one and you 
(indefinite pronouns) 396 

thicken 128.9 

thief plural 524.1 

thine 392 

thing for one/another thing, another 
thing is (discourse markers) 157.10,11 

think meanings and structures 588; 
think sol not 539; don't think so | 
think not 369.3; I think (discourse 
marker) 157.16; prepositions 449; 
progressive (‘continuous’) and non- 
progressive uses 471.3; he is thought 
to be 418.2; it was thought that 418.2; 
there are thought to be 418.4 

thirsty be thirsty 92.1 

this and that 589-590; on the 
telephone 578.4; this Sunday etc (no 
preposition) 451.2; this one 395.5; this 
is the first/last etc: tenses 591; this is 
where 130.5; this/that and it (things 
that have just been mentioned) 590; 
this week etc with present perfect or 
past 457.3; this week etc with present 
perfect progressive 458.5 

those 589; those kind of etc 551.2; 
those questioned! selected etc 410.2; 
see also that 

thou 392 

though, although, but and however 49; 
even though 189.4; though intelligent 
etc 177.11; though meaning 
‘however’ 49.4; tired though she was 
etc 71 

thought countable or uncountable 
148.6; preposition 449; the thought 
of . . .ing 297.1 

thousand (a) thousand 389.11; 
thousand(s) 389.15 

through and along 45; through, across 
and over 9; through used for time 592 

throw at/to 80.3; in passive 416.2; 
with two objects 610.1 

thunder uncountable 148.3 

thy 392 

tight adjective and adverb 27.2 

till 602 

time (countable or uncountable) 
meanings and structures 593; any 
time you're in town etc 498.6; by the 
time that 117.1; in a month's time etc 
82.6; time to 306; time for . . . to 291.5; 
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it's time you went etc 306.2; onlin 
time 450; telling the time 579 

time and tense 10.2 

tired of ...ing 297.1 

titles and names (e.g. Mr Lewis, Peter) 
363; Ms 222.7 

tits (taboo word / swearword) 575 

to (infinitive marker) 280.6; used 
instead of whole infinitive 182; weak 
and strong form 616.3 

to (preposition) and at/in 80; and 
until/till 602.2; dropped after where 
619; to . . .ing 298.2; to bed/school/ 
hospital etc 70.1; weak and strong 
form 616.3 

to begin with (discourse marker) 
157.10 

to blame 287.2 

to hear her talk, you'd think, to see 
them, you'd think etc 292.2 

to some /a great extent 157.12 

to start with (discourse marker) 
157.10 

to sum up 157.21 

to tell the truth 157.20 

today with present perfect or past 
457.3 

tomato plural 523.3 

tonight 594 

too (adverb), also and as well 46; in 
negative clauses 47; position 46.1,4; 
me too 46.3 

too (determiner) structures and 
meaning 595; and too much 595.2; 
and very 595.1,7; much too, far too etc 
595.3; special word order with 
adjectives 14 

too much/many 596; too much and 
too 595.2 

tooth plural 524.2 

toothache countable or uncountable 
148.7 

tornado plural 523.3 

toward(s) 614.3 

town expressions without article 70.1; 
and city 129; the town 69.4 

traffic uncountable 148.3 

train by train 70.1; on a train 81.4 

trans- (prefix) 445.1 

translate preposition 449 

travel (uncountable) and journey 
148.3; countable use 149.3; travel, 
journey, trip and voyage 597 

travelling etc spelling 562.6 

tri- (prefix) 445.1 

trip preposition 449; Have / Did you 
have a good trip 545.9; trip, travel, 
journey and voyage 597 

troops plural with no singular 524.7 

trouble + (object +) infinitive 282-3 

trousers plural with no singular 524.7 

true it is true (discourse marker) 157.5 
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truths pronunciation 525.4 

try + -ing form or infinitive 299.6; try 
and 53.1 

try (noun) one more try 598.1 

tube by tube 70.1 

tum, turn into (changes) 128.7 

turning verbs into nouns 598 

TV preposition 450; without article 
70.11 

twat (taboo word / swearword) 575 

twice as ... as etc 136.7 

two-part verbs (e.g. break up, listen 
to) 599—600 

type of 551; following article dropped 
70.6; these type of 551.2 

typical preposition 449 


ugly adjective, not adverb 27.1 

ultra- (prefix) 445.1 

un- (prefix) 445.1 

unable 3 

uncountable see countable 

under- (prefix) 445.1 

under no circumstances + inversion 
(auxiliary before subject) 302.7 

under, below, underneath and beneath 
100 

understand non-progressive verb 
471.2; + object + to be 607.3; + object 
+ -ing form 296.1; can understand 
125.3; I understand that .. . 243; 
make oneself understood 335.2; so 1 
understand 539.3; there is understood 
to be 418.4 

understanding complicated 
sentences 515 

unemployed the unemployed 17.1 

uni- (prefix) 445.1 

unimportant for ... to 291.4 

union with singular or plural verb and 
pronoun 526.1 

United States + singular verb/ 
pronoun 527.6 

university preposition 450; 
expressions without article 70.1 

unless 601; + present with future 
meaning 601.3; and if not 601.1 

unlikely 327; adjective, not adverb 27.1 

unnecessary for ... to 291.4 

until and till 602; + past participle (e.g. 
until cooked) 411.6; + present tense 
with future meaning 602.4; and 
before 602.7; and by 602.6; and to 
602.2; not used for distance 602.3 

up and down (up/down the road etc) 
603 


up to (distance, quantity) 602.3 

upbringing and education 113 

upward(s) 614 

us 428-9; meaning ‘me’ 429.6; us 
women etc 429.1; weak and strong 
form 616.3 
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use any/no use 57.3; is it any use 
expecting ...? etc 295.5; structure 
with there 587.2 

used be used to (...ing) 605 

used + infinitive (past habits etc) 604; 
and would 633.8 

usual for...to 291.4; as usual 77 

usually position 22.3, 24.2 


vacation 248 

vanished active past participle 409.3 

verb + infinitive 282; + for... to 291 

verb + infinitive or -ing form 296.4; 
special cases 299 

verb + -ing form 296 

verb + object + complement (e.g. They 
elected her President) 607; passive 
(e.g. She was elected President) 419 

verb + object + infinitive 283; passive 
(e.g. He is believed to be ...) 418 

verb + object + -ing form 296.2 

verb complementation what can 
follow a verb? 606 

verb forms in older English 392 

verbs of movement she came in 
running, she entered running or she 
ran in 608 

verbs with active and passive 
meanings (e.g. I opened the door ! 
the door opened) 609 

verbs with particles and 
prepositions (e.g. break up, listen 
to) 599—600 

verbs with prepositions passive 
structures 416 

verbs with two objects 610; in passive 
415 

vertebra plural 524.4 

very 611; and so 538.2; and such 568.4; 
and too 595; and very much 611; 
very ... indeed 273.1; very and much 
with past participles 410.4; very best 
etc 140.4 

very much 357.7, 611; (adverb) 611.4; 
and very 611; position 611.4; with 
comparatives and superlatives 140 

vice- (prefix) 445.1 

view in my view 157.16 

vital + subjunctive 567.2 

vital for ... to 291.4 

vocabulary uncountable 148.3 

voice preposition 450 

volcano plural 523.3 

volume 389.19 

voyage, travel, journey and trip 597 


wait 612; wait and see etc 53.1; wait, 
expect, hope and look forward 196 

waiter and waitress 222.4 

wake active or passive meaning 609.1; 
wake, awake and (a)waken 86 

wank (taboo word / swearword) 575 
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wanna (= want to) 308.4, 613.4 

want structures and meanings 613; in 
negative sentences 369.4; non- 
progressive verb 471.2; + -ing form 
with passive meaning 613.3; want 
and will 629.8; meaning 'need' 613.3; 
want to not possible in passive 418.6 

-ward(s) (suffix) 614 

warm be warm 92.1 

wam + object + infinitive 283 

was replacing were (e.g. if 1 was) 312.9; 
if ... was to 261.2; weak and strong 
form 616.3 

wash without -self 493.9 

watch + -ing form or infinitive 299.5; 
watch, look at and see 506 

way 615; expressions with no 
preposition 451.9, 615.1; in the same 
way 157.4; inlon the way 615.5; the 
way (that) she spoke to me etc 498.6, 
615.2; way of. . .ing / way to... 615.3; 
way of and means of 615.4 

we 428-9; inclusive and exclusive 
meanings 429.5; we who 498.12; we 
women, you men etc 428.10; weak 
and strong form 616.3 

wear be wearing 164.3 

weather uncountable 148.1, 149.4; 
countable use 149.3; the weather 69.4 

weekends at/on weekends 312.9 

weekly adjective and adverb 27.1 

weigh progressive and non- 
progressive uses 471.3 

weight expressions with no 
preposition 451.8 

weight use of be 92.2 

welcome to... 284.2; Welcome home! 
back 545.9; You're welcome 545.19 

well (adjective and adverb) 617; 
(adverb) comparative and superlative 
138; position 12.3; well and good 
617.1; as well 46-47, 343, 78 

well (discourse marker) 157.16,17,20 

well-known comparative and 
superlative 137.4 

well-read active past participle 409.4 

well worth 632.6 

Welsh the Welsh 17.2, 364 

were instead of was after if 258, 264; 
after as if/though 74.2; after wish 
630.4; was replacing were (e.g. if I 
was) 312.9; were she meaning ‘if she 
were’ etc 261.5; were to in if-clauses 
261.2; weak and strong form 616.3 

wert older English form of were 392 

west and western etc 172; capital 
letters 172.3 

what (question word) 622; 
exclamations 195.2; questions with 
what as subject 486; What? (asking 
for repetition) 545.8; what to 277.2; 
what, which and who 622; what, why 
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and how 252.4; word order in indirect 
questions 278.7 

what (relative pronoun) 497; no 
matter what 378; What I need is etc 
130 

what ... like and how 253 

what about ...? 252.4 

what else 183.1 

what ever 624 

what if 571 

what is more 157.11 

what on earth, the hell, the fuck etc 
624 

What time...? 82.7 

whatever 625; and no matter what 
378.2; meaning 'at all' 625.8; short 
answer 625.7; whatever else 183.1 

when with simple past or past perfect 
424.1; + present tense with future 
meaning 580.2; and if 618; dropped 
after tirne, day, year etc 498.6; in 
relative structures: the day when etc 
130.2, 494.10; no matter when 378; 
when . . .ing 411.6; when, as and 
while 73; when else 183.1; when ever 
624; when turning, when ready etc 
73.4, 177.11 

whenever 625; and no matter when 
378.2; whenever else 183.1 

where + infinitive 277.2; dropped after 
somewhere, anywhere etc 498.6; in 
relative structures: the place where 
etc 130.2, 494.10; no matter where 
378; to dropped 619; where else 183.1; 
where on earth, the hell, the fuck etc 
624 

where's 4 plural noun 532.4 

whereas 157.2 

wherever 625; and no matter where 
378.2 

whether - present tense with future 
meaning 580.2; and if 621; in indirect 
questions 276.3; whether ... or 620 

which (question word) 622; which of 
622.3; which one 395.5; in which case 
etc 498.5; no matter which 378; none 
of which etc 498.8; questions with 
which as subject 486; which, what 
and who 622; word order in indirect 
questions 278.7 

which relative pronoun (e.g. the car 
which . . .) 494—495, 498; referring to a 
whole clause (e.g. . . . which surprised 
everybody) 494.9 

whichever 625; and no matter which 
378.2 

while, as and when 73; while asleep etc 
177.11; while in Germany etc 73.4; 
showing contrast 157.2; while .. .ing 
411.6 

who (question word) 622; and whom 
623, 312.9; questions with who as 
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subject 486; weak and strong form 
616.3; with else 183.1 

who relative pronoun (e.g. the man 
who . ..) 494-495, 498; he/she who 
429.9; I who, you who etc 498.12; no 
matter who 378; and whom 623, 
312.9; meaning 'the person who' 
498.19 

who, which and what 622 

who ever 624 

who on earth, the hell, the fuck etc 624 

whoever 625; and no matter who 
378.2; whoever else 183.1 

whole and ail 40; the whole of 40.5; on 
the whole 157.12 

whom (question word) 623, 312.9 

whom relative pronoun (e.g. the 
person whom ...) 494, 623, 312.9; 
some of whom etc 498.8 

whore (taboo word / swearword) 575 

who's and whose 627 

whose (possessive question word) 
441.2, 626; questions with whose ... 
as subject 486 

whose relative pronoun (e.g. the 
person whose keys 1 found) 496; no 
matter whose 378; whose, of whom! 
which and that .. . of 496.2 

why + infinitive without to 628.3; and 
why not 628; in relative structures 
(the reason why) 130.2, 494.10, 498.6; 
why, what and how 252.4; with else 
183.1 

why ever 624 

why on earth, the hell, the fuck etc 624 

Why should she? etc 482.2 

wicked pronunciation 18 

wide adjective and adverb 27.2; and 
broad 115; and large 106.4; and 
widely 27.2 

widen 128.9 

widow and widower 222.4 

wife plural 524.1 

will various uses 629; and shall 212, 
217-220; and want 629.8; decisions, 
promises, threats, refusals, 
instructions, orders, requests 217; 
future auxiliary 212, 216-220; in if- 
clauses 260; replacing shall 312.9; 
weak and strong form 616.3; different 
meanings of will you .. .? 218.4; will 
have to, have (got) to (future 
obligation) 361.2 

willing for ... to 291.3 

win and beat 93 

wind and wound 304.2 

winter with or without rhe 70.9 

wish (noun) structure with should 
521.1 

wish (verb) meanings and structures 
630; + object + infinitive 283; non- 
progressive verb 471.2; tenses after 
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wish 630.4,5; wish ... would 630.5; 
with two objects 610.1 
wishes sending good wishes 545.13 
with meanings and use 631; and by 
(tools, method etc) 119 
with reference to 157.1 
without ...mg 411.6; without and 
except 194.6; and instead of 301.2 
wolf plural 524.1 
woman plural 524.2; without article 
70.8; woman or women in noun + 
noun compounds 531.2 
wonder I wondered | was wondering 
in polite requests 436.1,2 
won't refusals 217.4 
word order basic word order 509 
adjectives: order before nouns 15; 
position 12,13; with as, how, too and 
so 14 
adverbs: position 21-25 
always and never with imperatives 
268.7 
complement before heavy object 
607.1 
compounds like English-speaking 
410.1 
declarative questions (e.g. You're 
working late?) 481 
direct and indirect objects 610.2,3 
exclamations 195 
fronting 513 
in older English 392 
indirect questions 276, 278 
information structure 512 
inversion 302-303 
objects with phrasal verbs 599.4 
participles after nouns (e.g. the 
people questioned) 410.2 
position of subordinate clauses 510.3 
prepositions 452, 416.1 
reporting verbs (e.g. said John) 156, 
303 
questions 480 
for word order with particular words 
and expressions, see entries for ago; 
all; also; as well; back; both; 
each; else; enough; just now; last; 
next; only; opposite; ought; quite; 
rather; such; used to; whole 
work uncountable 148.3; expressions 
without article 70.1 
works (= factory) singular and plural 
the same 524.3 
worshippers etc spelling 562.7 
worth structures 632; 1 didn't think it 
worth complaining etc 295.5 
worthwhile 632.5 
would various uses 633; after wish 
630.5; and used to 633.8; would or 
should after I and we 518.5; future in 
the past 221; / would meaning ‘If 1 
were you, | would’ 264; in if-clauses 
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262; in indirect speech 275.3, 278.3; 
in sentences with if 258-259; past 
tense instead of would after 
conjunctions 426.1; replacing should 
312.9; used to make questions etc 
less direct 436.4; weak and strong 
form 616.3 

would like 325.6; softening expression 
437.3; would have liked to have seen 
etc 288.2 

would rather 491.2; negative structure 
491.2 

Would you mind ...? 3512 

wound and wind 304.2 

wreaths pronunciation 525.4 

wretched pronunciation 18 

write with one and two objects 610.1,7 

written and spoken English 310 

written English paragraphs 406; 
understanding complicated 
sentences 515; use and avoidance of 
repetition 500.3,5,7 

wrong adjective and adverb 27.2; 
comparative and superlative 137.5; 
preposition 449; there's something 
wrong 587.2; wrong to 284.2; wrong 
for ... to 291.4 


-y (suffix) 445.4 

y'ail (AmE dialect form of plural 
you) 429.8 

yard (measurements) 389.18 

ye (dialect form of plural you) 429.8; 
(older English) 392 

yearly adjective and adverb 27.1 

years old 32 

yes and no 634; in answers to negative 
questions 368.4, 634.1 

yet non-affirmative word 381; after 
superlatives 139.8; tenses 566.7, 
455.5; yet, still and already 566; 
discourse marker emphasising 
contrast 157.3 

you 428-429; you folks/guys 312.1, 
429.8; ye, yiz, y'all etc (dialect plurals 
of you) 429.8; you know (discourse 
marker) 157.17; you men etc 428.10; 
you, one and they (indefinite personal 
pronouns) 396; you who 498.12; weak 
and strong form 616.3 

You're welcome 433.5, 545.19 

young the young 17.1 

your 441; weak and strong form 616.3 

Your health 545.12 

yours 442 

Yours faithfully etc 146.7 

yourself ' and yourselves 493 

youse (dialect form of plural 
you) 429.8 

youths pronunciation 525.4 


zero 389.4 
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Sa0ILUVdd 
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1. MEETING / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Hello. How are you? 

S2. Pretty well, thanks. And you? 
$1. I'm fine, thanks. 

S2. It'S good to see you again. 


Conversation B 


S1. Where have you been lately? 

S2. l've been busy with extra work. 

$1. l've had a lot of work to do too. 

S2. Yes. | haven't seen you for quite a while either. 


Conversation C 


$1. Hello. How's everything? 

S2. Fine, thanks. How about you? 
$1. Just fine. What's new? 

S2. Nothing much. 


Conversation D 

$1. I'm pleased to meet you. 

S2. The pleasure is mine. 

$1. I've heard John speak about you often. 
S2. Only good things, ! hope. 
Conversation E 

$1. Look who's here! 

S2. Are you surprised to see me? 

$1. Sure. | thought you were in Europe. 
S2. I was, but I got back yesterday. 
Exercise 1/ Line A4/ 


It's good to see you again. 


nice It's nice to see you again. 
wonderful It's wonderful to see you again. 
delightful It's delightful to see you again. 
marvelous It's marvelous to see you again. 
exciting It's exciting to see you again. 
Exercise 2/ Line A4/ 


It's good to see you again. 


meet you It'S good to meet you again. 


talk to you It'S good to talk to you again. 
be with you It'S good to be with you again. 
hear from you It'S good to hear from you again 


have a conversation with you It's good to have a conversation with you again. 
Exercise 3/ Line A4 / 


It'S good to see you again. 


Them It's good to see them again. 

all of you It'S good to see all of you again. 
everyone It'S good to see everyone again. 
John and her It's good to see John and her again. 
Mary and him It's good to see Mary and him again. 
Exercise 4/ Line A4 / 


It'S good to see you again. 


Today It'S good to see you again today. 

this week It's good to see you again this week. 
during our vacation It'S good to see you again during our vacation. 
so soon again It'S good to see you so soon again. 

after such a long time It'S good to see you after such a long time. 
Exercise 5 | Line A4/ 


It'S good to see you again. 


wonderful It's wonderful to see you again. 

meet It's wonderful to meet you again. 

all of you It's wonderful to meet all of you again. 

so soon again It's wonderful to meet all of you so soon again. 

be with all of you It's wonderful to be with all of you so soon again. 
Exercise 6 / Line B1 / 


Where have you been lately? 


recently Where have you been recently? 
since June Where have you been since June? 
this past week Where have you been this past week? 

for the last month Where have you been for the last month? 
since school finished Where have you been since school finished? 


Exercise 7 | Line B1 / 


Where have you been lately? 


John Where has John been lately? 

all of you Where have all of you been lately? 

your friend Mary Where has your friend Mary been lately? 
John and you Where have John and you been lately? 


everyone Where has everyone been lately? 


Exercise 8 | Line B1 / 


Where have you been lately? 


recently 

all of you 
since last July 
that student 
this past week 


Exercise 9 | Line B2/ 


Where have you been recently? 

Where have all of you been recently? 
Where have all of you been since last July? 
Where has that student been since last July? 
Where has that student been this past week? 


l've been busy, with extra work. 


tied up 

with business 

We 

completely involved 


Exercise 10 / Line B3 / 


l've been tied up with extra work 
l've been tied up with business 

We've been tied up with business 
We've been completely involved 


I've had a lot of work to do too. 


A great deal 
Finish 

also 

too much 
take care of 


Exercise 11 / Line B4/ 
| haven't seen you. 


for quite a while 
heard from you 
She 

Either 


Exercise 12 /| Line D1 / 
I'm pleased to meet you. 


Delighted 

to make your acquaintance 
happy 

so soon 

to have the pleasure of 
meeting you 


Exercise 13 / Line D3 / 


John speaks about you. 
John mentions you. 
John refers to you. 

John describes you. 
John inquires about you. 


l've had a great deal of work to do too. 

l've had a great deal of work to finish too 
l've had a great deal of work to finish also 
l've had too much work to finish also. 

l've had too much work to take care of also 


| haven't seen you for quite a while. 

| haven't heard from you for quite a while 

She hasn't heard from you for quite a while 
She hasn't heard from you for quite a while either. 


I'm delighted to meet you. 
I'm delighted to make your acquaintance 
I'm happy to make your acquaintance 
I'm happy to make your acquaintance so soon. 
I'm happy to have the pleasure of 
meeting you so soon. 


l've heard him speak about you. 
l've heard him mention you. 
l've heard him refer to you. 
l've heard him describe you. 
l've heard him inquire about you. 


John compliments you. 


Exercise 14 | Line E3 / 


I thought you were in Europe. 


the city 

at Sandy Beach 

school 

the office 

on the train to New York 


Exercise 15/ Line E4 / 
| got back yesterday. 


two days ago 
returned 

last Thursday 
I flew home 
on Friday 


l've heard him compliment you. 


| thought you were in the city 
| thought you were at Sandy Beach 
I thought you were at school 
| thought you were at the office 
| thought you were on the train to New York. 


| got back two days ago. 

| returned two days ago. 
| returned last Thursday. 
| flew home last Thursday. 

| flew home on Friday. 


2. PARTING / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Well, I have an appointment now. 
S2. I’m in quite a hurry too. 

S1. Good to see you. Goodbye,. 

S2. Goodbye. Take care of yourself. 


Conversation B 


$1.1 guess I'd better go now. 

S2. l've got to be going now too. 
$1. In that case, I'll be seeing you. 
S2. So long. See you later. 


Conversation C 


$1. It's getting late, and | have to go now. 
S2. We're sorry you have to leave. 

S1. Please excuse me, won't you? 

S2. Certainly. Come back soon. 


Conversation D 

$1. I’m glad to have met you. 

S2. Thank you. It was nice to have seen you. 
$1. I hope we can get together again. 

S2. Yes. I'll be looking forward to it. 
Conversation E 

S1. I think I have to leave now. 

S2. Must you go so soon? 

S3. I'm afraid I really have to. 

S4. Well, it was fun to get together again. 


Exercise 1 / Line A1 / 


| have an appointment now. 


meeting | have a meeting now. 

date | have a date now. 
engagement | have an engagement now. 
class l have a class now. 


Exercise 2 / Line A1 / 


| have an appointment now. 


soon 
very shortly 

in a few minutes 
an hour from now 


| have an appointment soon. 
| have an appointment very shortly. 
| have an appointment in a few minutes. 
| have an appointment an hour from now. 


this evening 
Exercise 3 | Line A1 / 
| have an appointment now. 


meeting 
soon 
engagement 
very shortly 
date 


Exercise 4/ Line B1 / 
| guess I'd better go now. 


right away 

very soon 

right now 

in a minute or two 


Exercise 5 / Lines B1 and E1 / 
I think I'd better go now. 


I should 

| ought to 
| have to 
I've got to 
| must 


Exercise 6 / Line B1 / 
| guess I'd better go now. 


think 

| ought to . 
leave 

right away 
should 
quite soon 


Exercise 7 / Line C1 / 
It's getting late. 


Dark 

Outside 

much colder 
It's been getting 
Cloudier 

a lot 


Exercise 8 / Line C1 / 


| have an appointment this evening. 


| have a meeting now. 

| have a meeting soon. 

| have an engagement soon. 
| have an engagement very shortly. 

| have a date very shortly. 


| guess I'd better go right away. 
| guess I'd better go very soon. 
| guess I'd better go right now. 

| guess 1'd better go in a minute or two. 


I think I should go now. 
I think | ought to go now. 
I think I have to go now. 
I think I've got to 'go now. 
I think | must go now. 


I think I'd better go now. 
I think | ought to go now. 
I think I ought to leave now. 
I think | ought to leave right away. 
I think I should leave right away. 
I think | should leave quite soon. 


It's getting dark. 

It's getting dark outside. 

It's getting much colder outside. 

It's been getting much colder outside 
It's been getting much cloudier outside. 
It's been getting a lot cloudier outside. 


| have to go now. 


quite soon 

must 

leave 

in a few minutes 
l've got to 
Return 


Exercise 9 / Line E4 / 


It was fun to get together again. 


exciting 

meet each other 
once more 

talk to each other 
pleasant 


| have to go quite soon 

| must go quite soon 

| must leave quite soon 

| must leave in a few minutes 

l've got to leave in a few minutes 
l've got to return in a few minutes 


It was exciting to get together again. 

It was exciting to meet each other again. 

It was exciting to meet each other once more. 
It was exciting to talk to each other once more. 

It was pleasant to talk to each other once more. 


3. DO YOU SPEAK ENGLISH?/ 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Do you speak English? 

S2. Only a little, and not very well. 

S3. Do you know many words? 

S4. No, I don't. Only the important words. 


Conversation B 


S1. Does your brother speak English? 
S2. Well, he speaks a little English. 

S1. Do your sisters speak English? 

S2. Yes, they do. They speak it very well. 


Conversation C 


$1. Can I help you? 

S2. Yes. | speak only French. 

$1. I'm sorry, but | don't understand French. 
S2. Please find someone who speaks French. 


Conversation D 

$1. What's the matter? 

S2. | don't speak English. 

S3. Do you need some kind of help? 
S4. Yes, but I can't explain it in English. 
Conversation E 

$1. Do you think English is easy? 

S2. No, I don't. 


$1. Why don't you think so? 
S2. Because | don't understand it. 


Exercise 1 | Lines A1 and B1/ 


Do you speak English? 


your brother Does your brother speak English? 
your sisters Do your sisters speak English? 

Mr. .Brown Does Mr. Brown speak English? 
the lawyers Do the lawyers speak English? 

the girl Does the girl speak English? 


Exercise 2 | Lines A1 and B1/ 


Do you speak English? 


Greek 
Spanish 
Italian 
Portuguese 


Exercise 3 | Lines A1 and B4/ 
Do you speak English? 


fluently 
rapidly 
very well 
correctly 


Exercise 4 | Lines A1, B1, B4/ 
Do you speak English? 


Japanese 
your brother 
fluently 
Greek 

your sisters 


Exercise 5 | Line C1 / 
Can I help you? 

any of you 

We 

Assist 

with anything 

you two 


Exercise 6 / Line CA | 


Do you speak Greek? 
Do you speak Spanish? 
Do you speak Italian? 
Do you speak Portuguese? 


Do you speak English fluently? 
Do you speak English rapidly? 

Do you speak English very well? 

Do you speak English correctly? 


Do you speak Japanese? 
Does your brother speak Japanese? 

Does your brother speak Japanese fluently? 
Does your brother speak Greek fluently? 
Do your sisters speak Greek fluently? 


Can | help any of you? 
Can we help any of you? 

Can we assist any of you? 

Can we assist any of you with any thing? 
Can we assist you two with anything? 


Please find someone who speaks French. 


get 

bring 

ask for 
direct me to 
take me to 


Exercise 7 | Line CA | 


Please get someone who speaks French. 

Please bring someone who speaks French. 

Please ask for someone who speaks French. 

Please direct me to someone who speaks French. 
Please take me to someone who speaks French. 


Please find someone who speaks French. 


German 
Turkish 
Arabic 
Chinese 


Exercise 8 | Line CA | 


Please find someone who speaks German. 

Please find someone who speaks Turkish. 
Please find someone who speaks Arabic. 

Please find someone who speaks Chinese. 


Please find someone who speaks French. 


bring 
Arabic 
ask for 
German 
take me to 


Exercise 9 | Line E1/ 
Do you think English is easy? 


hard 
difficult 
simple 
complicated 


Exercise 10 / Line D2/ 
| don't speak English. 


The man 
fluently 
The boys 
very well 
understand 


Please bring someone who speaks French. 

Please bring someone who speaks Arabic. 

Please ask for someone who speaks Arabic. 
Please ask for someone who speaks German. 
Please take me to someone who speaks German. 


Do you think English is hard? 
Do you think English is difficult? 
Do you think English is simple? 
Do you think English is complicated? 


The man doesn't speak English. 

The man doesn't speak English fluently. 

The boys don't speak English fluently. 

The boys don't speak English very well. 

The boys don't understand English very well. 


4. DAILY ACTIVITIES / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. What time do you get up? , 

$2.1 get up about seven fifteen. 

S1. What time is breakfast at your house? 
S2. Breakfast is always at a quarter to eight. 


Conversation B 


$1. What do you usually do in the afternoon? 

S2. We usually study or read. 

$1. What do you generally do over the weekend? 
S2. We generally enjoy sports and visit friends. 


Conversation C 


S1. Do you ever go to museums? 

S2. I go every now and then. 

S1. What kinds of things do you like to see? 
S2. | enjoy seeing statues and old paintings. 


Conversation D 

S1.Do you watch television very often? 

S2. Well, | sometimes watch it in the evening. 

$1. Did you watch television last night? 

S2. Yes, | did. | saw several good programs. 
Conversation E 

$1. Do you ever listen to the radio? 

S2.Certainly. In fact, | listen practically every night. 
SI. What's your favorite program? 

$2.1 like the Eleven O'clock Theater best of all. 


Exercise1/ Line A1 / 


What time do you get up? 


have breakfast What time do you have breakfast? 
leave home What time do you leave home? 
leave for work What time do you leave for work? 

return home What time do you return home? 

go to bed What time do you go to bed? 


Exercise-2 / Lines Al and A2/ 


| get up at seven fifteen. What time do you get up? 
| have breakfast about eight fifteen. What time do you have breakfast? 


| leave home at a quarter to nine. 
| go to bed about eleven o'clock. 


Exercise 3 / Lines Al and A3 / 


What time do you have breakfast? 
What time do you go to school? 
What time do you get to the office? 
What time do you eat lunch? 

What time do you leave for home? 


Exercise 4 / Line D1 / 


Do you watch television very often? 
How often do you watch television? 
Does John watch television very often? 
How often does John watch television? 
Do the boys watch television very often? 
How often do the boys watch television? 


What time do you leave home? 
What time do you go for bed? 


When do you have breakfast? 
When do you go to school? 
When do you get to the office? 
When do you eat lunch? 
When do you leave for home? 


Yes, | do. 

| watch it twice a week 

Yes, he does. 

He watches it twice a week. 
Yes, they do. 

They watch it twice a week. 


Exercise 5 | Line D3 


Did you watch television last night? 
Did you listen to the radio last 

Did you go to a movie last night? 
Did you go to the library last night? 
Did you attend a concert last night? 
Did you visit a museum last night? 


Exercise 6 / Line A4 / 


He's happy. 

They're at home. 

She's there. 

I'm very nervous. 

You're in your office. 
They're quite busy. 

We're serious about things. 


Exercise 7 / Lines B2 and B4 / 


He writes carefully. 

They practice at home. 
She reads popular novels. 
| watch television here. 
He enjoys seeing movies. 
They leave home early. 
We get up before eight. 


Exercise 8 / Lines A4 and B2/ 


He's kind to them. 
They help her. 

We're busy on Friday. 
| work extra hours. 
They're polite to us. 


Yes, | did. | watched television last night. 
Yes, | did. I listened to the radio last night. 


Yes, | did. | went to a movie last night. 


Yes, | did. | went to the library last 
Yes, | did. | attended concert last 
Yes, | did. | visited a museum last 


He's usually happy 

They're usually at home 
She's usually there. 

I'm usually very nervous 
You're usually in your Office. 
They're usually quite busy. 
We're usually serious about things. 


He usually writes carefully. 
They usually practice at home. 
She usually reads popular novels. 
| usually watch television here. 
He usually enjoys seeing movies. 
They usually leave home early. 
We usually get up before eight. 


He's always kind to them. 
They always help her. 

We're always busy on Friday. 
| always work extra hours. 
They're always polite to us. 


He drinks black coffee. 
She's calm about things. 


Exercise 9 / Lines A4 and B2/ 


He always works hard. 
They're always late. 

She's always serious. 

They always speak English. 
He always writes carefully. 


She's always patient with him. 


They always wait for her. 


He always drinks black coffee. 
She's always calm about things. 


Does he always work hard? 
Are they always late-? 
Is she always serious? 
Do they always speak English? 
Does he always write carefully? 
Is she always patient with him? 
Do they always wait for her? 


5. ASKING ABOUT 
ACTIVITIES/CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. When did you eat lunch today? 
S2. | ate from twelve to one. 

$1. Where did you have your lunch? 
S2. | had it at Pete's Restaurant today. 


Conversation B 


$1. Did you a good time at party? 

S2. We had a wonderful time. 

$1. It was really a lot of fun. 

S2. We ought to have another party like that soon. 


Conversation C 

$1. Did you work at home last night? 

S2. Yes.l washed the dishes and cleaned the house. 
$1. Did you do anything else? 

S2. Yes. | listened to the radio for a while. | 


Conversation D 

S1. Did you have a good time last night? 
S2. Yes.| had a wonderful time. 

$1. You'll probably have fun tomorrow too. 
S4. I'm sure I'll have an excellent time. 
Conversation E 

S1. Where did you go? 

S2. We went to a beautiful beach. 

$1. Did you swim in the ocean? 

S2. Yes, but we swam close to the shore 


Exercise 1/ Line Al / 


When did you eat lunch today? 


have the meeting When did you have the meeting today? 
Where Where did you have the meeting today? 

meet your friends Where did you meet your friends today? 

What time What time did you meet your friends today? 
leave for home What time did you leave for home today? 


Exercise 2 / Line B3/ 
It was really a lot of fun. 


certainly It Was certainly a lot of fun. 


a great deal of It was certainly a great deal of fun. 


definitely It 'was definitely a great deal of fun. 
lots of It was definitely lots of fun. 
actually It was actually lots of fun. 


Exercise 3 / line C1 


Did you work at home last night? 


at the office Did you work at the office last night? 
Yesterday Did you work at the office yesterday? 
at school Did you work at school yesterday? 
this morning Did you work at school this morning? 

at the Library Did you work at the library this morning? 


Exercise 4 / Lines E3 and E4/ 


Did you swim in the ocean? Yes, we did. We swam in the ocean. 

Did she go to the store? Yes, she did. She went to the store. 

Did they write in their office? Yes, they did. They wrote in their office. 

Did he read at the library"? Yes, he did. He read at the library. 

Did we sing at school? Yes, you did. You sang at school. 


Did Tom and you sleep at home? Yes, we did. We slept at home. 


6. WHAT DID YOU DO? / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Where did you go after lunch? 
S2. I went to the public library. 

$1. Which one did you go to? 

S2. | went to the one at 42nd Street. .. 


Conversation B 


$1. What did you do last night? 

$2. | watched television. 

S1. Where did you watch it? 

$2. | watched it here- in the recreation room. 


Conversation C 


$1. Was that television program interesting? 
S2. | thought it was very boring. 

$1. What did your friends think of it? 

S2. They were bored too. 


Conversation D 


$1.1 went to a lecture last night. 
S2.What was it about? 
S1.Society and modern art 

$2.1 wish I'd gone with you. 


Conversation E 


S1. We went to the movies the night before last. 
S2. What did you see? 

S1. We saw a film about cowboys and Indians. 
S2. Don't you ever get tired of those westerns? 


7. TALKING ABOUT 


ACTIVITIES/CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Where have you been? 

S2. l've been to the movies. 

S1. What did you see? 

$2. | saw an Italian movie about life in Sicily. 


Conversation B 
S1. What places have you seen so far? 


S2. l've been to almost all the museums. 
S1. Have you gone to any parks yet? 


S2. No, I haven't. | haven't had enough time for that. 


Conversation C 


$1. Let's meet at your house tonight. 

S2. O.K. That sounds fine. 

S1. I've forgotten how to get to your house. 

S2. Just take the Tenth Street bus to Third Avenue. 


Conversation D 


S1. Let's watch television for a while. 

S2: All right, but let's finish this work first. 
$1. Oh, let's not do the work right now. 
S2. You're just lazy, in my opinion. 


Conversation E 


$1. I can't hear the television set. 

S2. Why don't you sit closer? 

$1. I'm right beside it now. 

S2. Why don't you turn up the volume? 


8. EVENING ACTIVITIES/CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Let's go the movies tonight. 

S2. Fine.l don't have anything else to do. 

$1. What would you like to see? 

S2. Why don't we look in the movie section of the newspaper? 


Conversation B 


S1. Where are you going tonight? 

S2. I'm going to the political rally for Senator Smith. 
$1. Sounds interesting. Can we go with you? 

S2. Certainly. Meet me here at eight fifteen. 


Conversation C 


S1. Would you like to go to the concert with me tonight? 
S2. Yes. Thank you very much. 

S1. Would you like to go at about eight o'clock? 

S2. That would be fine. 


Conversation D 


$1. What are you going to do tonight? 
S2. | haven't decided yet. 

$1. Would you like to go to the movies? 
S2. Can | call you and tell you later? 


Conversation E 
$1. Would you like to go to the movies tonight? 
S2. I'd rather stay home and watch television. 


$1. Are there going to be any good programs tonight? 
S2. Yes. There's going to be a good play on channel 4. 


9. GENERAL ACTIVITIES/CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation Drill A 


S1.Please sit down and talk to me. 


S2.Are you (A)? 
S1.Yes, | am. What are you doing? 
S2.At the moment, I'm (B) 


(A) 

typing a letter 
painting a picture 
reading the paper 
watching television 
listening to a record 
working on something 
writing a report 
solving a puzzle 


Conversation Drill B 


$1. What do you want to do tonight? 


S2. Would you like to (A)? 
$1. That would be nice. 
S2. There's a good (B) 


(A) 

watch television 

go bowling with us 
see a movie 

listen to the radio 
attend a concert 

hear some folk music 
go to a play 

look for paintings 


(B) 
looking for some one 
just walking around 
waiting for a friend 
just resting a bit 
getting ready for dinner 
doing my work 
practicing English with You 
relaxing for a few minutes 


(B) 

program on channel 3 
bowling alley nearby 

show at the corner theater 
comedy on station WXQZ 

orchestra at the auditorium 
group of musicians at the Star Club 
play which just opened 
art gallery on Eighth Street 


10.MEETING AT THE TRAIN 
STATION/CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. l've got to go to the train station. 

S2. What do you have to go for? 

$1. To meet my cousin from Washington. 
S2. Let me take you in my car. 


Conversation B 

$1. Did you get to the station on time? 

S2. We did, but we were almost late. 

S1. How close was it? 

S2. We got on the train just as it was starting. 
Conversation C 

$1. Did your cousin arrive on time? 

S2. No. He was an hour late. 

$1. Did you meet him at the station? 

S2. I was right there on the platform when the train came. 
Conversation D 

S1. Where's my bag? 

S2. Here it is. 

S1.Where's my briefcase? 

S2. There it is-over there. 

Conversation E 

S1. Do you have your suitcases? 

S2. l've got one of them with me. 

S1. Where are the rest of them? 

S2. | checked my two other ones at the baggage room. 
Exercise 1 | Line A1/ 


l've got to go to the train station. 


| must | must go to the train station. 

have to | have to go to the train station. 

ought to | ought to go to the train station. 
should | should go to the train station. 

I'm supposed to I'm supposed to go to the train station. 


Exercise 2 | Line A2/ 


What do you have to go for? 
What did you have to return for? 
What are you going to leave for? 
What are you going back for? 
What will you do that for? 

What have you done it for? 


Exercise 3 | Line A4 / 


Please let me take you to your car. 
Please let me carry your suitcase. 
Please let me drive you to school. 
Please let me help you with that. 


Why do you have to go? 
Why did you have to return? 


Why are you going to leave? 
Why are you going back? 
Why will you do that? 

Why have you done it? 


Let me take you to your car 
Let me carry your suitcase 
Let me drive you to school 
Let me help you with that 


Please let me return the book for you Let me return the book for you. 
Exercise 4 | Line B1 / 


Did you get to the station on time? 


the airport Did you get to the airport on time? 

late Did you get to the airport late? 
arrive at Did you arrive at the airport late? 
the theater Did you arrive at the theater late? 

early Did you arrive at the theater early? 
Exercise 5 | Line B4/ 


We got on the train just as it was starting. 

the bus We got on the bus just as it was starting. 
before it left We got on the bus just before it left. 

the airplane We got on the airplane just before it left. 

a minute or two early We got on the airplane just a minute or two early. 
Exercise 6 / Line C1 / 


Did your cousin arrive on time? 


aunt Did your aunt arrive on time? 
uncle Did your uncle arrive on time? 

nephew Did your nephew arrive on time? 
niece Did your niece arrive on time? 
grandmother Did your grandmother arrive on time? 


Exercise 7 | Line C 1/ 


Did your cousin arrive on time? 


come Did your cousin come on time? 
get there Did your cousin get there on time? 
return Did your cousin return on time? 

leave Did your cousin leave on time? 

get back Did your cousin get back on time? 


Exercise 8 | Line C1 / 


Did your cousin arrive on time? 


late Did your cousin arrive late? 

too late Did your cousin arrive too late? 

early Did your cousin arrive too early? 

before departure Did your cousin arrive before departure? 


Exercise 9 | Line C 1/ 


Did your cousin arrive on time? 


uncle Did your uncle arrive on time? 
get back Did your uncle get back on time? 
early Did your uncle get back early? 
nephew Did your nephew get back early? 


Exercise 10 | Line E2 | 


l've got one of them with me. 


my suitcases l've got one of my suitcases with me. 

a couple l've got a couple of my suitcases with me. 
my packages l've got a couple of my packages with me. 
several l've got several of my packages with me. 


my things l've got several of my things with me. 


11. ASKING QUESTIONS AT THE 
TRAIN STATION / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. How do you get home every day? 

S2. | take the commuter train to Westport. 

$1. Isn't it rather expensive going by train? 

S2. No. | buy a twenty-trip commuter ticket each month. 


Conversation B 


S1. Can you give me some information? 
S2. You're at the right place. 

S1. I want to go to Washington. 

S2. The next train leaves at four thirty. 


Conversation C 


$1. How soon does the train leave? 
S2. It leaves in ten minutes. 

$1. Do I have time to check my bags? 
S2. I don't think you do. 


Conversation D 


S1.At what time does the next train leave for the city? 
S2.There's one at four and another at four forty-five. 
S1.What's the fare? 

S2.It's eight fifty including tax. 


Conversation E 


$1. How much is the fare to Miami? 

S2. A hundred fifty dollars round trip. 
S3. What time does the next train leave? 
S4. one leaves at six thirty on track 31. 


12.MEETING AT THE AIRPORT / 


Conversation A 


S1.Where wm you meet your friends? 


$2.I'll meet them at the airport 
S1.When will they get there? 
$2.1 don't know yet. 


Conversation B 


CONVERSATIONS 


S1. When are you meeting your friends? 
S2. I'm meeting them at eight o'clock tomorrow night. 


S1. How are they getting here? 
S2. They're coming by air. 


Conversation C 


$1. Is this Southwestern Airlines? 
S2. Yes. May I help you? 


$1. Can you tell me when flight 439 will arrive? 


S2. One moment, please. I'll check. 


Conversation D 


$1. All the incoming flights are listed on that board. 

S2. I see they expect Bill's flight to be twenty minutes late. 

$1. Do they have an arrival gate listed? 

S2. No. They'll probably list it about ten minutes before arrival. 


Conversation E 


S1. Well! How was your trip? 
S2. It was very smooth and fast. 


$1. Could you see the mountains from the plane? 
S2. Yes. The visibility was excellent all the way. 


Exercise 1 | Line AI / 


Where will you meet your friends? 


See Where will you see your friends? 
find Where will you find your friends? 
wait for Where will you wait for your friends? 
take Where will you take your friends? 
drive Where will you drive your friends? 

leave Where will you leave your friends? 


Exercise 2 | Line A1 / 


Where will you meet your friends? 


cousin 
relatives 
parents 
brother 
sisters 
uncle 
aunt 


Exercise .3 | Line A1 / 


Where will you meet your cousin? 
Where will you meet Your relatives? 
Where will you meet your parents? 
Where will you meet your brother? 
Where will you meet your sisters? 
Where did you meet your uncle? 
Where did you meet your aunt? 


Where will you meet your friends? 


parents 

see 

When 

cousins 

get together with 


Exercise 4 | Line A2 / 


I'll meet them at the airport. 


You'll 
We'll 
She'll 
They'll 
He'll 


Exercise 5/ Line A2/ 

I'll met them at the airport. 
the train station 

the bus station 

the terminal 

the ticket window 


the entrance 


Exercise 6 / Line A2/ 


I'll meet them at the airport. 


the bus station 
We'll 

wait for 

the ticket window 
She'll 

see 


Exercise 7 | Lin B2 
/ 


Where will you meet your parents? 
Where will you see your parents? 
When will you see your parents? 
When will you see your cousins? 
When will you get together with you cousins? 


You'll meet them at the airport. 

We'll meet them at the airport. 

She'll meet them at the airport. 
They'll meet them at the airport. 

He'll meet them at the airport. 


I'll meet them at the train station. 
I'll meet them at the bus station. 
I'll meet them at the terminal. 

I'll meet them at the ticket window. 
I'll med them at the entrance. 


I'll meet them: at the bus station. 

We'll meet them at the bus station. 

We'll wait for them at the bus station. 
We'll wait for them at the ticket window . 
She'll wait for them at the ticket window. 
She'll see them at the ticket window. 


When are you meeting your friends? 


seeing 


When are you seeing your friends? 


visitors When are you seeing your visitors? 


Where Where are you seeing your visitors? 
taking Where are you taking your visitors? 
guests Where are you taking your guests? 
Why Why are you taking your guests? 
Exercise 8 | Line B2/ 


I'm meeting them at eight o'clock tomorrow night. 


eight oh-five I'm meeting them at eight oh-five tomorrow night. 
eight thirty I'm meeting them at eight thirty tomorrow night. 

a quarter to nine I'm meeting them at a quarter to nine tomorrow night 
ten to nine I'm meeting them at ten to nine tomorrow night. 
Midnight I'm meeting them at midnight tomorrow night. 
Exercise 9 / Line B2/ 


I'm meeting them at eight o'clock tomorrow night. 


tomorrow morning I'm meeting them at eight o'clock tomorrow morning. 
Friday night I'm meeting them at eight o'clock Friday night. 

Friday morning I'm meeting them at eight o'clock Friday morning. 
tonight I'm meeting them at eight o'clock tonight. 

this morning I'm meeting them at eight o'clock this morning. 


Exercise 10 / Line B2/ 


I'm meeting them at eight o'clock tomorrow night. 


Tuesday night I'm meeting them at eight o'clock Tuesday night. 

We're We're meeting them at eight o'clock Tuesday night. 

eight thirty We're meeting them at eight thirty Tuesday night. 

Her We're meeting her at eight thirty Tuesday night. 

Morning We're meeting her at eight thirty Tuesday morning. 


13.GETTING INFORMATION AT 
THE AIRPORT / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. At what time does the next plane to London leave? 
S2. The next one is flight 12 at eleven fifty-five. 

$1. What's the next one after that? 

S2. Flight 21 at one oh-five. 


Conversation B 


$1. How often is there a flight to Paris? 
S2. We have flights to Paris every hour. 
$1. Are they nonstop flights 

S2. Yes. Direct to Paris. 


Conversation C 


$1. Could | make a reservation for flight 10 to Tokyo? 
S2. I'm sorry, but everything is taken. 

S1. How about the next flight-tomorrow at two o'clock? 
S2. Yes. | can give you a reservation on that. 


Conversation D 


$1. I'd like to check in for the flight to New York. 

S2. Fine. Do you have your ticket and passport? 

$1. Yes. Here's my ticket, and I'll get out my passport. 
S2. Would you please put your baggage on the scales? 


Conversation E 


$1. How long is the flight from New York to Washington? 

S2. Well, supposedly an hour, but it's sometimes longer. 

S1. How often are there flights to Washington from New York? 
S2. There's. one every hour. 


14. GETTING TO THE HOTEL / 


Conversation A 


S1. What's a good hotel in this town? 
S2. The Jefferson Hotel is good. 

S1. How far is it from here? 

S2. It's quite close-about four blocks. 


Conversation B 


S1. Where are you staying? 

S2. We're staying at an excellent hotel. 
S1. What's the name of the hotel? 

S2. The Eastern Hotel. 


Conversation C 
$1. How long will you be in New York? 


S2. I'll be here about two weeks. 
$1. Where are you going to stay? 


S2. I'm going to stay at the Madison Hotel. 


Conversation D 


$1. I'd like a single room) please. 
S2. Do you want a room with a bath? 
S1. Yes. please. Do you have one? 


S2. Yes. We have one at ten dollars a day. 


Conversation E 


S1. I have a reservation 'for a room here. 
S2. Yes. You're in room 341 on the third floor. 


S1. Can take the elevator over there? 


S2. Yes, and turn right when you get off the elevator. 


Exercise 1/ Line A1 / 


What's a good restaurant in this town? 


CONVERSATIONS 


jewelry store What's a good jewelry store in this town? 
flower shop What's a good flower shop in this town? 

motel What's a' good motel in this town? 

barber shop What's a good barber shop in this town? 

dress shop What's a good dress shop in this town? 
clothing store What's a good clothing store in this town? 


Exercise 2 | Line A1/ 


What's a good restaurant in this town? 


city 
neighborhood 
area 

district 

near here 


Exercise 3 | Line A1 / 


What's a good restaurant in this city? 
What's a good restaurant in this neighborhood? 
What's a good restaurant in this area? 
What's a good restaurant in this district? 
What's a good restaurant near here? 


What's a good restaurant in this town? 


hardware store 
area 

grocery store 
near here 
jewelry store 


Exercise 4 | Line A3/ 
How far is it from here? 
from here to the hotel 
How many blocks 

from the station 

How many miles 


to the next city 


Exercise 5 | Line B2/ 


What's a good hardware store in this town? 

What's a good hardware store in this area? 
What's a good grocery store in this area? 

What's a good grocery store near here? 
What's a good jewelry store near here? 


How far is it from here to the hotel? 
How many blocks is it from here to the hotel? 
How many blocks is it from the station to the hotel? 
How many miles is it from the station to the hotel? 
How many miles is it from the station to the next city? 


We're staying at an excellent hotel. 


living 
wonderful 
resort 
vacationing 


Exercise 6 | Line C 1/ 


We're living at an excellent hotel. 

We're living at a wonderful hotel. 
We're living at a wonderful resort. 
We're vacationing at a wonderful resort. 


How long will you be in New York? 


at the conference 
How many days 
in Japan 

weeks 

on the boat 


Exercise 7 | Line C 4/ 


How long will you. be at the conference? 
How many days will you be at the conference? 
How many days will you be in Japan? 

How many weeks will you be in Japan? 

How many weeks will you be on the boat? 


I'm going to stay at the Madison Hotel. 


We're. 


We're going to stay at the Madison Hotel. 


Central Motel We're going to stay at the Central Motel. 

She's She's going to stay at the Central Motel. 

a friend's house She's going to stay at a friend's house. 
Exercise 8 | Line D2 / 


Do you want a room with a bath? 


without Do you want a room without a bath? 
prefer Do you prefer a room without a bath? 
with two baths Do you prefer a room with two baths? 
a suite Do you prefer a suite with two baths? 

Would you like Would you like a suite with two baths? 
Exercise 9 | Line E2/ 


You're in room 3441 on the third floor. 


576 You're in room 576 on the fifth floor. 
777 You're in room 777 on the seventh floor. 
894 You're in room 894 on the eighth floor. 


1201 You're in room 1201 on the twelfth floor. 


15. FINDING ONE'S HOTEL / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Where's the hotel, please? 

S2. It's on Main Street. 

$1. Where's that? 

S2. It's the next street straight ahead. 


Conversation B 


S1. Can you tell me where the hotel is? 
S2. It's in the next block. 

$1. On this side or the other side? 

S2. This side. Straight ahead of you. 


Conversation C 


S1. I want to go to the Beachside Hotel. 

S2. Do you have a map? 

S1. Yes, | do. Here it is 

S2. The hotel is right there —at that intersection. 


Conversation D 

$1. Excuse me. I'm lost. 

S2. Where do you live? 

$1. I live at Royal Hotel. 

S2. The Royal Hotel is two blocks that way. 
Conversation E 

S1. Can you help me, please? 

S2. What's the matter? 

S1. Where is the grand hotel on this map? 
S2. It is right here-right next to the train station. 
Exercise 1/ Line A1 / 


Where's the hotel, please? 


the drugstore Where's the drugstore, please? 

the post office Where's the post office, please? 

the police station Where's "the police station, please? 
the library Where's the library, please? 

the center of town Where's the center of town, please? 


Exercise 2 | Line A4 / 


It's the next street straight ahead. 


first 
second 
third 
fourth 
fifth 


Exercise 3 | Line A4 / 
It's straight ahead. 


around the corner 

two blocks from here 
past the post office 
near the library, 

right after the stoplight 


Exercise 4 | Line B1 / 


Where's the hotel? 

Where's the drugstore? 
Where's the post office? 
Where's the police station? 
Where's the library? 
Where's the center of town? 


Exercise 5 | Lines B2 and C4! 
The hotel is in the next block. 


on Main Street 

near the police station 
across the street 
three blocks away 

at the intersection 

by the post office 

on Park Avenue 


Exercise 6 / Line C1 / 


| want to go to the Beachside Hotel. 


the Central Drugstore 

the Memorial Library 
Penny's Department Store 
the Park Avenue Pharmacy 
the J. F. Kennedy Airport 


Exercise 7 | Line DA / 


It's the first street straight ahead. 
It's the second street straight ahead. 
It's the third street straight ahead. 
It's the fourth street straight ahead. 
It's the fifth street straight ahead. 


It'S around the corner. 
It'S two blocks from here 
It'S past the post office. 

It's near the library. 
It's right after the stoplight. 


Can you tell me where the hotel is? 

Can you tell me where the drugstore is? 
Can you tell me where the post office is? 
Can you tell me where the police station is? 
Can you tell me where the library is? 
Can you tell me where the center of town is? 


The hotel is on Main Street. 

The hotel is near the police station 
The hotel is across the street. 
The hotel is three blocks away 

The hotel is at the intersection 

The hotel is by the post office 
The hotel is on Park Avenue 


| want to go to the Central Drugstore. 

| want to go to the Memorial Library. 

| want to go to Penny's Department Store. 

| want to go to the Park Avenue Pharmacy. 
| want to go to the J. F. Kennedy Airport. 


The Royal Hotel is two blocks that way. 


half a block 


The Royal Hotel is half a block that way. 


several blocks The Royal Hotel is several blocks that way. 


about ten blocks The Royal Hotel is about ten blocks that way. 
some distance The Royal Hotel is some distance that way 
a five-minute walk The Royal Hotel is a five-minute walk that way 


Exercise 8 / Line DA / 


The Royal Hotel is two blocks that way. 


down the street The Royal Hotel is two blocks down the street. 
up the street The Royal Hotel is two blocks up the street. 

in that direction The Royal Hotel is two blocks in that direction 
past the intersection The Royal Hotel is two blocks past the intersection 
the other way The Royal Hotel is two blocks the other way. 

north of here The Royal Hotel is two blocks north of here 


Exercise 9 / Line D4 / 


The Royal Hotel is two blocks that way. 


several blocks The Royal Hotel is several blocks that way 

up the street The Royal Hotel is several blocks up the street. 

about ten blocks The Royal Hotel is about ten blocks up the street 

in that direction The Royal Hotel is about ten blocks in that direction. 
a five-minute walk The Royal Hotel is a five-minute walk in that direction 


Exercise 10 / Line E3 / 


Where's the Grand Hotel on this map? 


the Central Drugstore Where's the Central Drugstore on this map? 
the Memorial Library Where's the Memorial Library on this map? 
Main Street Where's Main Street on this map? 

the Madison Motel Where's the’ Madison Motel on this map? 
Greenwood Park Where's Greenwood Park on this map? 


16.ASKING DIRECTIONS/CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Where's the airlines office? 


S2. It's near bus terminal--the Central Terminal. 
S1. How far is that from here? 
S2. About a half a mile, | think. 


Conversation B 


S1. Where's the post office? 
S2. It's three blocks that way. 
S1. What did you say? 

S2. Three blocks up that street. 


Conversation C 


S1. Where's airport? 

S2. It's north of the city. 

$1. What's the best way to get there? 
S4. Take Highway 15 to the north. 


Conversation D 

$1. What street is the local library on? 
S2. | don't know. 

S3. How can I find out? 

$2. Why don't you ask a policeman? 
Conversation E 

S1. Where's is the nearest telephone? 
S2. There's one in that drugstore. 

S1. Do you mean that store over there? 
S2. Yes. That's the one. 

Exercise 1 | Line A1/ 


Where's the airlines office? 


the bus terminal Where's the bus terminal? 
the train station Where's the train station? 
the airport Where's the airport? 

the local library Where's the local library? 
the nearest hospital Where's the nearest hospital? 

the next bus stop Where's the next bus stop? 
Exercise 2 | Line A4 | 


It'S about a half a mile from here. 


a quarter of a mile It'S about a quarter of a mile from here. 
three quarters of a mile It'S about three quarters of a mile from here 
2 miles It's about 2 miles from here. 

2% miles It's about 21/2miles from here 

a little over 3 kilometers It's a little over 3 kilometers from here 


Exercise 3 | Line D1 / 


What street is the local library on? 


the post office 

the police station 

the bus depot 

the fire department 
the nearest drugstore 
the closest bus stop 


Exercise 4 / Line D3 / 
How can | find out? 


find that address 
get that address 
look up his address 
locate the library 
get to the library 


Exercise 5 | Line D3/ 
How can | find out? 


where it is 

where it's located 

what street it's on 

what district it's in 

what part of the city it's in 
what area it's in 


Exercise 6 / Line D3 / 


Where is it? 

Where's the post office? 
Where's it located? 
What street is it on? 


What street is the post office on? 

What street is the police station on? 
What street is the bus depot on? 

What street is the fire department on? 
What street is the nearest drugstore on? 
What street is the closest bus stop on? 


How can I find that address? 
How can I get that address? 
How can I look up his address 
How can' | locate the library? 
How can | get to the library? 


How can | find out where it is? 

How can | find out where it's located? 

How can | find out what street it's on? 

How can | find out what district it's in? 

How can find out what part of the city it's in? 
How can | find out what area it's in? 


How can | find out where it is? 

How can I find out where the post office is? 
How can | find out where it's located? 

How can | find out what street it's on? 


What street is the library on? How can | find out what street the library is on? 


What district is it in? 


Exercise 7 | Line DA | 
Why don't you ask a policeman? 


your friend 

that man over there 
the bus driver 
someone else 

the conductor 

the owner of that store 


Exercise 8 | Line EI / 


Where's the nearest telephone? 


How can | find out what district it's in? 


Why don't you ask your friend? 

Why don't you ask that man over there? 
Why don't you ask the bus driver? 

Why don't you ask someone else? 

Why don't you ask the conductor? 

Why don't you ask the owner of that store? 


drugstore 
clothing store 
grocery store 
flower shop 
dress shop 


Exercise 9 | Line E2/ 
There's one in that drugstore. 


near the drugstore 

in the hotel lobby 

on the second floor 
down the hallway 

on the table over there 


Exercise 10 / Line E3 / 
Do you mean that store over there? 


across the street 

next to the train station 

on the corner 

opposite the airlines office 
a block down the street 


Where's the nearest drugstore? 
Where's the nearest clothing store? 
Where's the nearest grocery store? 
Where's the nearest flower shop? 

Where's the nearest dress shop? 


There's one near the drugstore. 
There's one in the hotel lobby. 
There's one on the second floor. 
There's one down the hallway. 
There's one on the table over there. 


Do you mean that store across the street? 

Do you mean that store next to the train station? 

Do you mean that store on the corner? 

Do you mean that store opposite the airlines office? 
Do you mean that store a block down the street? 


17.GETTING 


INFORMATION/CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

S1. What's the matter? 

S2. | need some information. 
S1. Go to that desk over there. 
S2. Thank you very much. 
Conversation B 


S1. Can you help me, please? 


S2. I'll try to. 
S1. What's the best way to get to this address? 
S2. I'm sorry, but I really don't know. 


Conversation C 


S1. How can I get to that address? 
S2. You can go by taxi. 

$1. Isn't there any other way? 

S2. Yes, by bus, but it's complicated. 


Conversation D 


$1. How do | get to the nearest subway station? 
S2. It'S two blocks up that street. 

$1. Do you mean the street running that way? 
S2. Yes. That's the one. 


Conversation E 

$1. Is this the right way to Grand Central Station? 

S2. No. You're going the wrong way. 

$1. Which way should I be going then? 

S2. It's in that direction-about six blocks. 

Exercise 1/ Line A2/ 

| need some information, 

a little | need a little information. 
Assistance | need a little assistance. 
I'd appreciate I'd appreciate a little assistance 


with this work I'd appreciate a little assistance with this work. 
some more I'd appreciate some more assistance with this work. 


Exercise 2 | Line A3 / 


Go to that desk over there. 


across the room 
the counter 

Walk 

opposite that door 
the office 


Exercise 3 | Line B3 / 


Go to that desk across the room 

Go to the counter across the room 
Walk to the counter across the room 
Walk to the counter opposite that door 
Walk to the office opposite that door 


What's the best way to get to this address? 


fastest 
easiest 
quickest 
shortest 
least difficult 


What's the fastest way to get to this address? 


What's the easiest way to get to this address-? 
What's the quickest way to get to this address? 
What's the shortest way to get to this address? 


What's the least difficult way to get to this address? 


Exercise 4 | Line B3 / 


What's the best way to get to this address? 


the center of town 

the local shopping center 
the Central Hotel 

Eastern College 


Exercise 5 | Line B3/ 


What's the best way to get to the center of town? 
What's the best way to get to the local shopping center? 
What's the best way to get to the Central Hotel? 


What's the best way to get to Eastern College? 


What's the best way to get to this address: 


Fastest 

to the center of town 
Drive 

Easiest 

to the Central Hotel 


Exercise 6 | Line C2/ 
You can go by taxi. 
ought to 

by bus 

There 


Should 
on the train 


Exercise 7 | line D1 / 


How do | get to the subway station? 


the bus depot 
reach 

Highway 16 

find 

the baggage room 


Exercise 8 / Line D2 / 


It'S two blocks up that street. 


a few 

a short distance 
along the highway 
several miles 


What's the fastest way to get to this address? 
What's the fastest way to get to the center of town? 
What's the fastest way to drive to the center of town. 
What's the easiest way to drive to center of town? 
What's the easiest way to drive to the Central Hotel. 


You ought to go by taxi. 
You ought to go by bus. 

You ought to go there by bus. 
You should go there by bus. 
You should go there on the train. 


How do | get to the bus depot? 

How do l reach the bus depot? 
How do I reach Highway 16? 
How do | find Highway 16? 
How do | find the baggage room? 


It'S a few blocks down that street. 

It's a short distance down that street. 
It's a short distance along the highway. 
It'S several miles along the highway. 


18.FINDING ONE'S WAY / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1.Pardon me. "Where's the Central Theater? 
S2.It's in the next block-straight'- ahead. 
S1.Thank You very much. 

S2.That's all right. 


Conversation B 

S1. Where's the National Department Store? 
S2. It’s down town-on Brown Street. 

$1. Do you know the exact address? 

S2. Yes. It's 521 Brown Street. 


Conversation C 


$1. Can you tell me where the library is located? 
S2. Yes. Do you see that church down the street'? 


S1. Yes. It's quite easy to see with such a tall spire. 
S2. Just turn left there and walk three blocks. 


Conversation D 


$1. Are the instructions too complicated for you? 
S2. Well, would you mind repeating them? 

$1. l'd be glad to. 

S2. I'd like to write them down this time. 


Conversation E 


S1. Can you tell me where the station is? 
S2. Turn right and go four blocks. 

S1. Would you mind repeating that? 

S2. 1'd be glad to. 


19. ASKING ABOUT BUSINESS / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Where do I get the downtown bus? 
S2. Walk straight ahead one block 

$1. Thanks very much 

S2. Don't mention it. 


Conversation B 


S1. Where does the bus stop? 

S2. At the next corner. 

S1. Does it go downtown? 

S2. Only the number 5 bus goes downtown 


Conversation C. 
$1. Are there many bus stops along this street? 


S2. Yes, there are. There are quite a few. 
$1. Are they located at the corners? 


S2. Most of them are, but a few aren't. 
Conversation D 


S1. How do | get to the station? 
S2.Take the bus at the next corner. 
$1. Do you know which bus | take? 
S2. Watch for number 32. 


Conversation E 


S1. How much is the fare on this bus? 
S2 It's fifteen cents. 

$1. do I give the money to you. 

S2. No just drop it in this machine. 


20. TRAVELING BY BUS / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Does this bus go into the city? 
S2. Yes. Where do you want to go? 
$1.1 want to go to Harbor Heights. 
S2. This is the right bus then. 


Conversation B 


S1. Does this bus go as far as Washington Square? 

S2. No. You'll have to transfer. 

S1. Where can | do it? 

S2. You can get the Washington Square bus at the next corner. 


Conversation C 

$1. Is this where I get off the bus? 

S2. No. Not here-:at the next stop. 

$1. Can I catch a taxi right there? 

S2. Yes. There's a taxi stand right by the bus stop. 


Conversation D 


$1. Excuse me, but how do | get to this address? 
S2. Get off the bus at Water Street and Main. 

$1. Thanks very much for your help. 

S2. Don't mention it. 


Conversation E 


S1. Is West Street the next stop? 

S2. I'm sorry, but I didn't understand you. 
S1. Does the bus stop at West Street next? 
S2. Yes. Right at the next corner. 


21. GOING BY TAXI / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Where are you going now? 

S2. To the hotel. 

$1. Are you going by bus or by taxi. 
S2. Probably by taxi if | can get one. 


Conversation B 


$1. I need a taxi. 

S2. The taxis are by the entrance. 
$1. Thank you much. 

S2. You're welcome. 


Conversation C 


$1. Is this taxi taken? 

S2. No. Where are you going? 

$1. I'm going to the University Student Center. 
S2. O.K. I know right where it is. 


Conversation D 


S1. How much is the fare? 

S2. Two dollars and fifty cents. 
S1. Here. Keep the change. 
S2. Thank you very much 


Conversation E 


$1. It's raining very hard right now. 
S2. Why don't we get a taxi? 

$1. That's a good idea. 

S2. Now, | only hope we can find one. 


22. TAKING A TRIP BY CAR / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Are you taking a trip today? 
S2. Yes. We're going to Boston. 
$1. It's a good day for the trip 
S2. I'm glad the sun is shining 


Conversation B 


S1. How far is it from here to the coast? 

S2. It's about 250 miles. 

S1. How long does it take to get there by car? 
S2. It takes about five hours. 


Conversation C 


S1. How far is it to the next gas station? 

S2. There's one two miles from here. 

S1. Is there a place to eat there? 

S2. Yes. There's a restaurant next to the station. 


Conversation D 


S1. What's the best way to Ocean City. 

S2. The superhighway, but it's also the longest way. 
$1. How much longer is it that way? 

S2. About 10 or 12 miles. 


Conversation E 

$1. Are they going by way of North Plains? 
S2. No. They aren't taking that route. 

$1. How are they traveling then? 

S2. They're driving directly to Ocean City. 


23. TRAVEL PLANS / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. I have to take a trip by air next week. 

S2. Do you like to fly? 

S1. I don't know because I’ve never flown before. 
S2. You'll probably like it very much. 


Conversation B 


$1. I have to go home next week. 
S2. How will you go-by car? 

$1. I'll probably go by air. 

S2. You'll get there very fast then. 


Conversation C 


S1. Are you going on a trip next Saturday? 
S2. Yes. We're going to Boston. 

$1. Are you flying or going by train? 

S2. We're traveling by car. 


Conversation D 


$1. How will you travel to Los Angeles? 

S2. We'll go by plane. 

$1. How long will it take? 

S2. It'll take about five or six hours to get there. 


Conversation E 


S1. What time will you leave your house? 

S2. I'll leave around seven thirty. 

S1. How are you going to go-by train or by bus? 
S2. Neither. I'm going to drive. 


Conversation Drill A 


$1. Excuse me. Where's (A) 
S2. It's (B) 

$1. Thank you for the help. 
S2. That's all right. 


(A) 

the rest room 

the post office 

the bus terminal 

the ticket office 
Conversation Drill B 


S1. Where's the (A)? 
S2. It's on this floor. 


S1. How can I get there from here? 


S2. (B) 


(A) 

reception desk 
main office 
Cafeteria 
cashier's window 


Conversation Drill C 


24. HOW DO I GET THERE? / 
CONVERSATIONS 


(B) 

down the hall 
around the corner 

in the next block 

by the main entrance 


(B) 
Turn left right over there 
Walk straight ahead. 
Go in the second door on the right 
Just walk to the end of this hall. 


S1. How do | get to the train station? 


S2. Turn left (A) 
S1. How far is it (B)? 


S2. It'S about a quarter of a mile. 


(A) 

at the second stoplight 
in the center of town 
at the next intersection 
at Main Street 

by the bus depot 


(B) 

to the stoplight 
to the center 
to the intersection 
to Main Street 

to the depot 


25. ASKING THE TIME / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. What time do you have? 
S2. It's ten o'clock sharp. 
$1. Thanks a lot. 

$2. Don't mention it. 


Conversation B 

$1. What's the time? 

S2. It’s almost eight. 

$1. Do you have the exact time? 
S2. Yes, it's two minutes to eight. 


Conversation C 


$1. Excuse me. What time is it? 
S2. Its a quarter of two. 

S1. I guess my watch is slow then. 
S2. Well, | know mine isn't fast. 


Conversation D 

$1. What time is it right now? 
S2. It's a five twenty five. 

$1. I've got five thirty five. 

S2. You're ten minutes fast then. 


Conversation E 

S1. Do you have the correct time? 
S2. Yes. It'S two minutes to three. 

$1. Are you sure your watch is right? 
S2. It may be a few minutes slow. 


Exercise 1/ Line B2/ 


It's almost eight thirty. 


about It'S about eight thirty. 

just about It's just about eight thirty. 
around It's around eight thirty. 
close to It's close to eight thirty. 
nearly It's nearly eight thirty. 


Exercise 2 | Line D2 / 


It's five o'clock. Is it five o'clock? 
It's five fifteen. Is it five fifteen? 
It's a quarter after five. Is it a quarter after five? 


It's twenty after five. Is it twenty after five? 


It's five twenty-five. Is it five twenty-five? 


It's five thirty. Is it five thirty? 

It's twenty to six: Is it twenty to six? 
It's five forty-five. Is it five forty-five? 
It's a quarter to six. Is it a quarter to six? 
It's ten to six. Is it ten to six? 


Exercise 3 | Lines D2,D3,D4 | 


It's five o'clock, but I've got five ten You're ten minutes fast then. 
It's five o'clock, but I've got ten to five You're ten minutes slow then. 
It's five fifteen, but I've got five twelve You're three minutes slow then. 


It's five twenty-five, but I've got five thirty You're five minutes fast then 

It's five to six, but l've got five forty-five You're ten minutes fast then 

Exercise 4 | Line E3/ 

Is your watch right? Are you sure your watch is right? 

Is your watch wrong? Are you sure-your watch is wrong? 

Is your watch slow? Are you sure your watch is slow? 

Is your watch fast? Are you sure your watch is fast? 

Is your watch correct? Are you' Sure your watch is correct? 


26. ASKING THE TIME(2) / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. What time is it now? 

S2. I don't have my watch on right now. 
S1. Is there a clock around here? 

S2. There's one in the next room. 


Conversation B 


S1. Do you have the right time? 

S2. I was just going to ask you the same question. 
S1. My watch has stopped. 

S2. I forgot to wear mine. 


Conversation C 


S1. Do you have any idea of the time? 

S2. | don't know exactly, but it's after nine. 
$1. It was nine o'clock when I got here. 
S2. Well, I'm sorry | can't help you. 


Conversation D 


$1. At what time is the meeting? 

S2. Eight o'clock. 

S1. Be there at eight o'clock sharp, then. 
S2. I'll try to get there before eight. 


Conversation E 

S1. How often does this station give the news? 
S2. Every hour on the hour. 

$1. When do they announce the weather? 

S2. Ten minutes to and ten minutes after the hour. 


Exercise 1/ Line A2/ 


I don't have my watch on right now. 


coat | don't have my coat on right now. 

hat | don't have my hat on right now. 

shoes I| don't have my shoes on right now. 

Sweater | don't have my sweater on right now. 
wristwatch | don't have my wristwatch on right now. 
Exercise 2 | Line A3/ 


Is there a clock around here? 


in this room Is there a clock in this room? 

in the other foam Is there a clock in the other room? 
in this building Is there a clock in this building? 

on the table Is there a clock on the table? 

on the wall Is there a clock on the wall? 

near this room Is there a clock near this room? 

Exercise 3 | Line A3 / 


Is there a clock around here? 


a big clock 

an electric clock 
a wall clock 

any clocks 

any wall clocks 


Exercise 4 / Line A3 / 


Is there a clock around here? 


in the other room 
Electric 

in this building 
Clocks 

any 

around here 


Exercise 5 | Line B1 / 
Do you have the time? 


Right 

have any idea of 
know the right time 
Correct 

right now 

exact 


Exercise 6 | Line B2/ 


Is there a big clock around here? 

Is there an electric clock around here? 
Is there a wall clock around here? 

Are there any clocks around here? 

Are there any wall clocks around here? 


Is there a clock in the other room? 
Is there an electric clock in the other room? 


Is there an electric clock in this building? 


Are there electric clocks in this building? 
Are there any electric clocks in this building? 
Are there any electric clocks around here? 


Do you have the right time? 
Do you have any idea of the right time? 
Do you know the right time? 
Do you know the correct time? 
Do you know the correct time right now? 
Do you know the exact time right now? 


| was just going to ask you the same question. 


the time 

tell 

Preparing 

it's twelve o'clock 
a quarter to one 


Exercise 7 | Line C3 / 


It was nine o'clock when I got here. 


about 

three twenty 
arrived 

at the office 
sharp 


Exercise 8 / Line D1 / 


At what time is the meeting? 


the lecture 
the conference 
the party 


| was just going to ask you the time. 
| was just going to tell you the time. 
| was just preparing to tell you the time. 
| was just preparing to tell you it's twelve o'clock. 
| was just preparing to tell you it's a quarter to one. 


It was about nine o'clock when I got here. 
It was about three twenty when I got here. 

It was about three twenty when | arrived here. 
It was about three twenty when | arrived at the office. 
It was three twenty sharp when | arrived at the office. 


At what time is the lecture? 
At what time is the conference? 
At what time is the party? 


the concert 
the football game 
the program 


Exercise 9 | Line D 1/ 
At what time is the meeting? 


At what time of the day 
On what day 

On what day of the week 
In what month 

In what month of the year 


Exercise 10 / Line D1 / 
At what time is the meeting? 


the lecture 

At what time of the day 
the conference 

On what day 

the party 


Exercise 11 / Line D1 / 


The meeting is at eight. 

At what time is the meeting? 

The lecture is on Tuesday. 

On what day is the lecture? 

The conference is in June. 

In what month is the conference? 
The party is at seven thirty. 

At what time is the party? 

The football game is on Friday. 
Oh what day is the football game? 


Exercise 12 | Line D3/ 
Be there at eight o'clock sharp, then. 


at eight thirty 

exactly at noon 

before three o'clock 
around ten fifteen 
about four thirty or five 


Exercise 13 / Line E1/ 


This station gives the news. 

This station announces the weather 
This station gives concerts. 

This station announces traffic 
conditions 

This station gives plays. 


At what time is the concert? 
At what time is the football game? 
At what time is the program? 


At what time of the day is the meeting? 
On what day is the meeting? 
On what day of the week is the meeting? 
In what month is the meeting? 
In what month of the year is the meeting? 


At what time is the lecture? 

At what time of the day is the lecture? 
At what time of the day is the conference? 

On what day is the conference? 

On what day is the party? 


At what time is the meeting? 

It's at eight 

On what day is the lecture? 

It's on Tuesday 

In what month is the conference? 
It's in June 

At-what Time is the party? 

It's at seven thirty 

On what day is the football game? 
It's on Friday. 


Be there at eight thirty sharp, then. 

Be there exactly at noon, then. 
Be there before three o'clock, then. 
Be there around ten fifteen, then. 
Be there about four thirty or five, then. 


How often does this station give the news? 
How often does this station announce the weather? 
How often does this station give concerts? 
How often does this station announce 
traffic conditions? 
How often does this station give plays? 


Exercise 14 | Line E3 / 


This station gives the news. When does this station give the news? 
This station announces the When does this station announce 
weather. the weather? 

This station gives concerts. When does this station give concerts? 
This station announces traffic When does this station announce traffic 
conditions. conditions? 

This station gives plays. When does this station give plays? 


27. GOING BY THE CLOCK / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. When is your first class? 

S2. At ten after nine. 

S1. When do you get back here, then? 
S2. About ten to twelve. 


Conversation B 

S1. Alice will be back in ten or fifteen minutes. 
S2. How long has she been out of the office? 
$1. She's been out since ten O'clock. 

S2. Then she's been out for an hour or more. 


Conversation C 


$1. I got to the cafeteria around noon. 
S2. I was there, but I didn't see you. 


S1. I think I left a few minutes after twelve. 
S2. | must have just missed you, then. 


Conversation D 


$1. Our friends Will meet us here. 

S2. Will they come here right after lunch? 

$1. No. They won't be here until three o'clock. 
S2. Then I’ll come a little before three. 


Conversation E 


$1. Let's call Mary. 

S2. Let's not call her right now. 

$1. Maybe this is a bad time to call. 

S2. Let's wait until seven or seven thirty. 


28. ARRIVING EARLY 
OR LATE / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. I'm afraid we're going to be late. 

S2. How much time is there left? 

S1. We've got about thirty or forty minutes. 
S2. That should be plenty of time. 


Conversation B 


$1. Whom are you waiting for? 

S2. We're wafting for our friend. 

$1. What are you looking so angry for? 

S2. Because she's twenty minutes late already. 


Conversation C 


S1. Aren't we going to be late for the meeting? 

S2. No. I think we'll be on time. 

S1. Well, | want to be there in time to get a good seat. 

S2. The meeting doesn't start for another twenty minutes. 


Conversation D 


$1. Isn't Harry here yet? 

S2. Here he comes now. 

$1. Eight forty-five. Late as usual. 

S2. Well, we can still get to school on time. 


Conversation E 


S1. Are we late or not? 

S2. No. In fact we're early according to my watch. 

$1. Hadn't we better go inside? 

S2. All right, but we're really about a half an hour early. 


29. WATCHES AND THE TIME / 


Conversation Drill A 


$1. Could you tell me the time, please? 
S2. Certainly. It's (A) 

S1. My watch says (B) 

S2. Then your watch is (C) 


(A) (B) 

3:10 five after three 
4:15 four twenty 
12:45 eighteen to one 
9:05 nine oh-five 
1:30 one o'clock 
7:55 five after seven 
2:00 one O'clock 
8:45 twelve fifteen 


Conversation Drill B 


$1. Where's your brother? 

S2. I think he s (A) now. 

$1. Will he come back here (B)? 
S2. Yes. | think so. 


CONVERSATIONS 


( €) 
five minutes slow 
five minutes fast 
three minutes slow 
right on time 
half an hour off 
ten minutes off 
an hour behind 
not operating 


(A) (B) 

at the store very soon 

at work before five O'clock 
at his office at the usual time 
at school within an hour 

at the library in the afternoon 

at church at six fifteen 

at the factory in time for dinner 

at home in an hour or so 


30. TIME AND THE CALENDAR / 


Conversation A 


CONVERSATIONS 


$1. When does February have twenty-nine clays? 


S2. In leap year. 
S1. How often is there a leap year? 
S2. Every fourth year. 


Conversation B 


S1. How many days are there in leap year? 
S2. There are three hundred and sixty-six. 
S1. How many weeks are there in a year? 
S2.There are fifty-two weeks a year. 


Conversation C 
S1. What are the seasons in this country? 


S2. Winter, spring, summer, and fall. 
S1. How months are there in a season? 


S2. There are three months in each season. 


Conversation D 

$1.Today is the first day of spring. 

S2. I didn't realize it. 

$1. Aren't you glad it's here? 

S2. I'm always glad when winter is over. 
Conversation E 


S1.The weather is perfect today, isn't it? 


S2.Yes.l like this season of the year very much. 
S1.Most people like this season best of all, don't they? 


S2.Well, I'm sure a lot of people do. 
Exercise 1 / Lines B1-B4, G3, C4/ 


How many days are there in a year? 

How many weeks are there in a year? 
How many months are there in a year? 
How many seasons are there in a year? 
How many months are there in a season? 
How many days are there in a week? 
How many days are there in June? 

How many days are there in October? 
How many years are there in a decade? 
How many years are there in a century? 


Exercise 2 | LineD 1/ 


There are three hundred and sixty-five. 
There are fifty-two. 

There are twelve. 

There are four 

There are three. 

There are seven 

There are thirty. 

There are thirty-one. 

There are ten 

There are one hundred. 


Today is the first day of spring. 


Yesterday Yesterday was the first day of spring 
Tomorrow Tomorrow .will be the first day of spring. 
Last Friday Last Friday was the first day of spring. 

Next Thursday Next Thursday will be the first day of spring. 

This coming Monday This coming Monday will be the First day of spring. 


Exercise 3J | Line D 1/ 


Today is the first day of spring. 


summer Today is the first day of summer. 
winter Today is the first day of winter. 

September Today is the first day of September. 
the new year Today-is the first day of the new year. 

our summer vacation Today is the first day or our Summer vacation. 


Exercise 4 | Line D4 / 


When is winter over? It's over about March twenty-first. 

Are you glad then? I'm always glad when winter is over. 

When is spring over? It's over about June twenty-first. 

Are you sorry then? I'm always sorry when spring is over. 

When is summer over? It'S over about September twenty- first. 
Are you glad then? I'm always glad when summer is over. 

When is fall over? It's over about December twenty-first. 

Are you sorry then? I'm always sorry when fall is over. 

Exercise 5 | Line E1 / 


The weather is perfect today, isn't it? 


terrible The weather is terrible today, isn't it? 
wonderful The weather is wonderful today, isn't it? 
awful The weather is awful today, isn't it? 

unusual The weather is unusual today, isn't it? 
unusually nice The weather is unusually nice today, isn't it? 


Exercise 6 / Line E1/ 


Today is very warm, isn't it? Today isn't very warm, is it? 
Today is very cold, isn't it? | Today isn't very cold, is it? 
Today is very hot, isn't it? Today isn't very hot, is it? 
Today is very cool, isn't it? | Today isn't very cool, is it? 
Today is very humid, isn't it? Today isn't very humid, is it? 
Today is very clear, isn't it? | Today isn't very clear, is it? 


Exercise 7 | Line E3 / 
Most people like this season best of all, don't they? 


A lot of people A lot of people like this season best of all, don't they? 


Some people Some people like this season best of all, don't they? 


A few 'people A few people like this season best of all, don't they? 
Few people Few people like this season best of all, do they? 
Not many people Not many people like this season best of all, do they? 


31.DAYS,DATES,AND SEASON / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation Drill A 


$1. What day is today? 


S2. It's (A) today. 
S1. What's the date? 


S2. It's (B) 

(A) (B) 

Tuesday March fifteenth 
Thursday October twenty-first 
Wednesday the third of August 
Sunday September thirtieth 
Friday the fourteenth of December 


Conversation Drill B 


S1. | know about the seasons in the United States now. 
S2. Then when does (A) begin? 

S1. It begins in (B) 

S2. That's right. It begins in (B) 


(A) (B) 

spring March 

fall September 
summer June 
winter December 


Conversation Drill C 


$1.I'm familiar with the seasons already. 
S2. What are the names of the (A) 

S1. They're (B) 

S2. Right. (B) are the ( A) months 


(A) (B) 

summer June, July, and August 

spring March, April, and May 

winter December, January, and February 

fall September, October, and November 


32. LIVING IN AN APARTMENT / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. What floor is your apartment on? 
S2. It's on the third floor. 

$1. Is the building a walk-up? 

S2. No. It has a small elevator. 


Conversation B 


$1. How large is your apartment? 

S2. It has four and a half rooms. 

$1. Then you have two bedrooms . 

S2. Right. A living room, a kitchen, two bedrooms, and a bath. 


Conversation C 


$1. Is this your apartment? 

S2. Yes, it is. 

$1. How many bedrooms do you have? 
S2. Two big ones and one small one. 


Conversation D 


S1. What's a cooperative apartment? 

S2. In a cooperative, you actually buy the apartment. 

$1. Just as you would buy a house? 

S2. Yes. Then you only pay maintenance costs each month. 


Conversation E 


$1. Do you like your new apartment? 

S2. Yes. | like the service in the building, too. 

$1. Are there doormen and guards? 

S2. Yes, and the building is close to the shopping areas. 


33.LIVING IN A HOUSE / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. How much did you pay for your house? 

S2. It cost eighteen thousand dollars, and we've spent another two thousand on repairs. 
$1. Did you have trouble getting a mortgage? 

S2. No. We paid four thousand dollars, and the bank lent us the rest. 


Conversation B 


81. Do you prefer a one-story or a two-story house? 
S2. One-story, I think. 

S1. I do too, because there are no stairs to climb. 
S2. But one-story houses take more land. 


Conversation C 


$1. Your house is very large. 

S2. Yes. We have enough room for guests now. 
$1. Our house is too small. 

S2. You don't have enough room, do you? 


Conversation D 


$1. Where's the bathroom? 

S2. The bathroom is opposite that big bedroom. 
$1. Is this the kitchen? 

S2. Yes. It's a big kitchen, isn't it? 


Conversation E 


S1. I enjoy having a house in the suburbs. 

S2. It'S wonderful to have trees and a big yard. 

$1. The children can play outside most of the time. 
S2. And it's so much cleaner here than in the city. 


34.USING THE TELEPHONE / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Could you give me the number of the Best Bag Company? 
S2. Is that in the city or in the suburbs? 

$1. In the city. On the tenth street. 

S2. Just a moment, please. 


Conversation B 


S1. What is the telephone number of Pan-Eastern Airways? 
S2. Just a moment, please. 

$1. Thank you Operator. 

S2. That number is Hillside 6-7600. 


Conversation C 


S1. l'd Like to speak to Bob, Please. 

S2. What number are you calling? 

$1. M-U-one- four-three-seven -six. 

S2. Sorry. You've got the wrong number. 


Conversation D 


S1. May I speak to the director, please? 
S2.Who's calling, please? 

$1. Tell him it’s his friend from California. 
$2. Just a Moment please 


Conversation E 


$1. l'd like to speak to Mr. Bush, Please. 

S2. May l ask who is calling, Please? 

$1. Tell him it's his assistant. 

S2. Please hold the line while I see if he's in. 


35.GETTING HELP IN STORES / 


Conversation A 


$1. Do you wish some assistance? 
S2. Yes. How much is that pen? 
$1. This one or that one? 

S2. The one next to the black one. 


Conversation B 


$1. May I help you? 

S2. Yes. I'd like to look at pens. 

$1. Certainly. Fountain pens or ball-point pens? 
S2. I'm looking for a good fountain pen. 


Conversation C 


S1. Could you help me, please? 

S2. What can I do for you? 

$1. Could | look at the wristwatch in this case? 
S2. Just one moment, please, while | get the key. 


Conversation D 

S1. Hello. Are you waited on? 

S2. No. l'd like a ream of typing paper, please. 
$1. Will there be anything else? 

S2. No. I believe that's all, thank you. 


Conversation E 
$1. Is someone helping you? 


$2.1 beg your pardon? 
$1. Could | help you with anything? 


S2. No, thanks. Someone is already waiting on me. 


Exercise 1 | Line A1 / 


Do you wish some assistance? 


CONVERSATIONS 


want Do you want some assistance? 
help Do you want some help? 

Would you like Would you like some help? 
advice Would you 'like some advice? 

care for Would you care for some advice? 
Exercise 2 | Line A2/ 

How much is that pen? How much does that pen cost? 
How much are those dishes? How much do those dishes cost? 

How much is that briefcase? How much does that briefcase cost? 


How much are those gloves? How much do those gloves cost? 


How much is that alarm clock? 
How much are those glasses? 


Exercise 3/ Line A2 / 


How much does that pen cost? 
How much do those dishes cost? 
How much does that briefcase 
How much do those gloves cost? 
How much does that alarm clock cost? 
How much do those glasses cost? 


Exercise 4 | Line A2 / 


How much is that pen? 


How much are those glasses? 


How much is that billfold? 


How much are those two ashtrays? 
How much is that small vase? 


Exercise5/ Line A4 / 


How much does that alarm clock cost? 
How much do those glasses cost? 


What does that pen cost? 
What do those dishes cost? 

What does that briefcase cost? 
What do those gloves cost? 
What does that alarm clock cost? 
What do those glasses cost? 


cost? 


What does that pen cost? 
What do those glasses cost? 
What does that billfold cost? 
What do those two ashtrays cost? 
What does that small vase Cost?- 


| mean the one next to the black one. 


Beside 
close to 
behind 

in front of 
opposite 
Near 
Under 


Exercise 6 | Line B2/ 


I'd like to look at pens. 

1'd like to look at cameras. 
l'd like to look at billfolds. 
l'd like to look at watches. 
1'd like to look at suitcases. 
l'd like to look at suits. 

l'd like to look at overcoats. 


Exercise 7 | Line B4/ 


I mean the one beside the black one. 
I mean the one close to the black one 

I mean the one behind the black one. 
I mean the one in front of the black one 
| mean the one opposite the black one. 
I mean the one near the black one. 
I mean the one under the black one. 


May I look at your pens? 

May | look at your cameras? 
May | look at your billfolds? 

May | look at your watches? 
May | look at your suitcases? 
May | look at your suits? 
May | look at your overcoats? 


I'm looking for a good fountain pen. 


expensive 
wristwatch 
cheap 
camera 
small 
Practical 


Exercise 8 | Line C1 / 


Could you help me, please? 


I'm looking for an expensive fountain pen. 
I'm looking for an expensive wristwatch. 
I'm looking for a cheap wristwatch. 
I'm looking for a cheap camera. 
I'm looking for a small camera. 
I'm looking for a practical camera. 


Assist Could you assist me, please? 


Would Would you assist me, please? 
ad vise Would you advise me, please? 

Can Can you advise me, please? 
wait on me Can you wait on me, please? 
take care of Can you take care of me please? 


Exercise 9 / Line C3 / 


Could | look at the wristwatch in this case? 


gold pen Could I look at the gold pen in this case? 

in the black box Could I look at the gold pen in the black box? 
small camera Could I look at the small camera in the black box? 

on the shelf Could I look at the small camera on the shelf? 

black leather billfold Could I look at the black leather, billfold on the shelf? 


Exercise 10 / Line D2/! 


I'd like a ream of typing paper, please. 


a pad of drawing paper I'd like a pad of drawing paper, please. 
a packet of lined paper I'd like a packet of lined paper, please. 
a bottle of ink l'd like a bottle of ink, please. 

a box of paper clips I'd like a box of paper clips, please. 


a box of stationery I'd like a box of stationery, please. 


36. GOING SHOPPING / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. What store did you go to yesterday? 

S2. | went to the Central Department Store. 

$1. Do they have a good variety of things to choose from? 
S2. They have lots to choose from, but it's all very expensive. 


Conversation B 


$1. What were you doing at that department store? 
S2. I was shopping for a new suitcase. 

$1. What was your friend doing there? 

S2. She was trying to find a coat. 


Conversation C 


$1. I have to go shopping. 

S2. Do you know what you're going to buy? 

S1. Not yet, but I hope to after shopping. 

S2. J hate to go shopping, but | guess it's necessary. 


Conversation D 


$1. What time do the stores close? 

S2. Most of them close at six o'clock. 

$1. Do we still have time to go shopping? 
S2. Yes. It's only four fifteen now. 


Conversation E 


$1. It seems | always have to buy a lot of things. 
S2. It always seems that way to me too. 

S1. I always need so many little things. 

S2. They add up to a lot of money, don't they? 


37. TALKING ABOUT SHOPPING / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Where do you do your shopping? 

S2. | usually start at the Central Department Store. 

$1. What do you think of their selection? 

S2. They have a good selection, and their prices are low, too. 


Conversation B 


S1. They're having a big sale at the Greenfield Shopping Center. 
S2. Anything in particular on sale? 

S1. Well, they advertised linens and house furnishings. 

S2. | suppose there'll be crowds or people in the store. 


Conversation C 


S1. I spent the afternoon shopping for clothes. 

S2. How did you make out? 

S1. Well, | found an excellent raincoat, and | bought some shoes. 
S2. That reminds me that I have to go shopping soon. 


Conversation D 


$1. Where did you buy your coat? 

S2. | bought it at the Fifth Avenue Store-but a long time ago. 
$1. About how much did it cost? 

S2. At the moment, l've forgotten how much it cost. 


Conversation E 


S1. Why did you choose the green one? 

S2. To ten the truth, | really didn't have much choice in my size. 
$1. Excuse my asking, but how much did you pay for it? 

S2. It was on sale, and I paid only forty-five dollars. 


38. SHOPPING FOR CLOTHES / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. What would you like to see? 

S2. 1'd like to see your overcoats, please. 

$1. What kind of overcoats would you like to see? 

S2. 1'd like to see your winter overcoats-probably wool. 


Conversation B 


$1. 1'd like to look at your sweaters, if | could. 
S2. Certainly. Any particular style? 

S1. Could | see some of the new styles, please? 
S2. Of course. Please step right this way. 


Conversation C 


$1. I'm interested in seeing your summer suits. 

S2. What color did you have in mind? 

$1. White, or some light color, | think 

S2. Step over to this other-room with me, would you please? 


Conversation D 


$1. That jacket you have on now seems to fit you very well. 
S2. What kind of material is this? 

$1. It's a mixture-cotton and wool. 

S2. I'm not sure it's heavy enough for the fall weather. 


Conversation E 


S1. Here's a very popular kind of sport coat-the most recent thing. 
S2. | notice there isn't much padding in the shoulders. 

$1. No. It has a natural shoulder line. 

S2. | like the narrow lapels and the stitching on them. 


39. ASKING ABOUT PRICES / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. How much does this pen cost? 
S2. I beg your pardon. 

S3. How much is this pen cost? 
S4. It's four dollars and fifty cents. 


Conversation B 


$1. How much is this leather billfold? 
S2. It's five twenty-five 

S3. Does that include the tax? 

S4. It's five forty four including tax. 


Conversation C 


$1. This briefcase costs five fifty. 
S2. That's fine. l'Il take it. 

$1. Will there be anything else? 
S2. I don't believe so; thank you. 


Conversation D 


S1. We're having a sale on leather goods today 

S2. Are office supplies on sale too? 

S3. Yes. Prices have been reduced from 20 to 40 percent. 
S4. | notice the sale prices are marked in red ink. 


Conversation E 

$1. How much are these things all together? 

S2. Let's see. That'll be twenty-one fifty. 

$1. I'd like to change them to my account, please. 
S2. Fine. Could you give me your name & address 


Exercise 1 / Lines A1, B1, C1/ 


How much does this pen cost? It cost two dollars. 
How much do these-bookends cost? They cost two dollars 
How much does that notebook cost? It costs two dollars. 

How much do those brushes cost? They cost two dollars 
How much does this stationery cost? It costs two dollars. 


Exercise 2 / Lines A4, B4, C1/ 


It's four fifty-nine. It costs four dollars and fifty-nine cents. 
They're two fifty. They cost two dollars and fifty cents. 

It'S seven eighty-five. It costs seven dollars and eighty-five cents. 

They're nine sixty-seven. They cost nine dollars and sixty-seven cents. 
They're twelve seventy. They cost twelve dollars and seventy cents. 


It's twenty-five fifty. It costs twenty-five dollars and fifty cents. 


Exercise 3 / Lines A4, B4, C1 / 


What's ten fifty plus forty-nine? It's ten ninety-nine. 
What's two seventy-five plus ten? It's two eighty-five. 
What's six thirty-nine plus twenty? It's six fifty-nine. 
What's three eighty plus eighteen? It's three ninety-eight. 
What's sixty-nine plus eight? It's seventy seven. 


What's one twenty plus eight twenty? It's nine forty. 
Exercise 4/ Line D 1/ 


We're having a sale on leather goods today. 


summer clothing We're having a sale on summer clothing today. 
home furniture We're having a sale on home furniture today. 
kitchen items We're having a sale on kitchen items today. 
household supplies We're having a sale on household supplies today. 
dinnerware We're having a sale on dinnerware today. 


40. HOW MUCH DOES IT COST / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. How much are your potatoes, sir? 

S2. Twenty-five cents a pound. 

$1. How much would five pounds cost? 

S2. Five pounds would be a dollar and a quarter. 


Conversation B 


$1. What does that gold pin cost? 

S2. It'S twenty-one dollars plus tax. 

$1. How much for the small one next to it? 
S2. That one costs twelve fifty. 


Conversation C 


$1. What's the regular price for that refrigerator? 
S2. The list price is two hundred forty. 

$1. Are you selling it at a discount? 

S2. Yes. The discount price is one ninety-nine. 


Conversation D 

S1. What are you asking for that antique mirror? 
S2. That's one hundred fifty dollars. 

$1. Isn't that rather expensive? 

S2. Not really. Mirrors of that type are quite rare. 
Conversation E 

S1. What would it cost to have this chair repaired? 
S2. I'd estimate sixty to seventy dollars 


S3. How much would it cost to replace it with a new one? 
S2. Probably around a hundred dollars. 


41. MONEY PROBLEMS / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Can you come along with us tomorrow? 
$2. I think | can borrow enough money to go. 


$1. Why couldn't you go last Thursday? 
S2. Because | couldn't afford it. 


Conversation B 


S1. How much money do you have? 
S2. Not very much. 

$1. Do you have many dollar bills? 
S2. Not very many, I'm afraid. 


Conversation C 


$1. You look upset about something. 

S2. I think I've lost my money. 

$1. Oh, that's what's bothering you. 

S2. It'S a good reason to be upset, isn't it? 


Conversation D 


S1. Are you sure you lost your money? 
S2. I'm sure did. 

$1. Would you please look again? 

S2. I will, but I'm sure it's not here. 


Conversation E 
S1. How many pennies did you have in your bank? 
S2. I had exactly five hundred of them. 


$1. What did you do with them? 
S2. I put them in rolls of fifty pennies each. 


42. TALKING ABOUT MONEY / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Have you made very much money this year? 
S2. Not an awful lot. 

S1. How hard have you tried? 

S2. Not as hard as | could have, I'm afraid. 


Conversation B 


$1. How much did you make this week? 
S2. Sixty two dollars 

$1. Is that your take-home pay? 

S2. Yes, it is. 


Conversation C 


S1 . l've got to pay a lot of bills. 

S2 And l've got to pay my rent today. 

S1. Money goes very fast these days, doesn't it? 
S2. It certainly does. 


Conversation D 

$1. Did you sell your car.? 

S2. Yes. | sold it my Friend Bob. 

$1. Did you put the money in the bank? 
S2. | deposited part of it and spent the rest. 
Conversation E 

$1. Do you have an account at that bank? 
S2. l've got a special checking account 


S1. How much do you have to keep in the account? 
S2. There's no minimum. 


43. LENDING AND BORROWING 
MONEY / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Could you lend me a dollar until tomorrow? 
S2. I can if you have change for a five 

$1. I wish I did, but I don't 

S2. Well, we can get it changed easily. 


Conversation B 


S1. I need about ten dollars. 

S2. What do you need it for? 

S3. I need it for books and supplies. 
S2. O.K. FII end it to you. 


Conversation C 


$1. Could | borrow some money from you for a few days? 
S2. How much do you need? . 

$1. Could you spare four or five dollars? 

S2. Yes, but I'll need the money myself before next week. 


Conversation D 


S1.What did you need the money for yesterday? 
S2. | wanted it for a new suit. 

$1. Did you get the money? 

S2. Yes. | borrowed it from a friend. 


Conversation E 


$1. How much change have you got? 

S2. Two quarters, two nickels, and a dime. 

$1. That's not enough to change this dollar bill. 
S2. I'll lend you all of this change if you want It. 


44.AT THE POST OFFICE / 
CONVERSATIONS 


45. AT THE GROCERY STORE / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. How much are the potatoes? 

S2. I beg your pardon. 

S1. How much do the potatoes cost? 
S2. Fifteen cents a pound. 


Conversation B 


$1. I'd like a bag of onions and a jar of olives. 

S2. Do you need fruit-apples, lemons, plums? 

$1. Perhaps a box of cherries and a bunch of grapes. 
S2. I'll put all this in a box with your other groceries. 


Conversation C 


S1. I forgot to buy some rice. 

S2. How much do you want? 

S1. Would you please get me two pounds? 
S2. All right. A two-pound bag. 


Conversation D 


$1. Don't you need milk or cream? 

S2. Yes. Let's get a pint of cream and two quarts of mille 
S1. We can get a two-quart container. 

S2. Let's get some sour cream too. 


Conversation E 


S1. Please give me two bottles of milk. 

S2. All of our milk is in cartons. 

$1. Cartons are all right, but | prefer bottles. 

S2. Cartons are more convenient, and there's a deposit on bottles. 


46. SHOPPING FOR GROCERIES / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. What do you call a big grocery store like this? 

S2. It's called a "supermarket" 

$1. It'S convenient to see everything and pick out what you want. 
S2. Having these carts to put things in is convenient too. 


Conversation B 


S1. How about fish tonight-salmon, tuna fish, trout? 
S2. I notice the clams and oysters are fresh today. 
S1. That sounds very good. 

S2 Let's also get a pork roast or turkey for tomorrow. 


Conversation C 


S1. Now we have sugar, salt, pepper, and flour. 

S2. We also need mustard, vinegar, and cinnamon. 
$1. I'll get those while you get the cabbage and celery. 
S2. Fine. I'll meet you at the check-out counter. 


Conversation D 

S1. Would you please get me a bag of sugar? 
S2. Do you want two or five pounds? 

$1. A two-pound bag will be all right. 

S2. O.K. I'll meet you at the canned-food counter. 
Conversation E 

S1 How many eggs should we get? 

S2. Two dozen should be enough. 


S1. How much butter do you think we need? 
S2. One pound is enough, don't you think? 


47. IDENTIFYING PEOPLE / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Are you Dr. Taylor? 

S2. No. That tall fellow is Dr. Taylor. 

S1. Do you mean the one over there with glasses? 
S2. Yes. The one with brown hair. 


Conversation B 


$1. Who's that very handsome man? 

S2. What did you say? 

$1. Do you know who that man over there is? 

S2. If you mean the thin, rather dark man, that's Mr. Walker. 


Conversation C 


$1. Do you recognize the girl talking to Mr. Brown? 
S2. Of course I know the girl he's talking to. 

S1. Well then, whom is he talking to? 

S2. That's Dorothy Jones, Mary's good friend. 


Conversation D 


$1. What's that man's name-the man that's holding the briefcase? 
$2. | know, but | can't remember it right now. 

S1. Where does he come from-Greece or Turkey perhaps? 

S2. One of the two, I think. 


Conversation E 

$1. Do you know the man over there by the door? 

$2. I do, but | can't remember his name at the moment. 
$1. Isn't he a famous musician? 

S2. He's either a musician or a painter. 


Exercise 1 | Line A1 / 


Are you Mrs. Brown? No, I'm not. I'm not Mrs. Brown. 

Are you a teacher? No, I'm not. I'm not a teacher. 

Are you lawyers? No, we aren't. We aren't lawyers. 
Are you doctors? No, we aren't. We aren't doctors. 
Are you an artist? No, I'm not. I'm not an artist. 

Exercise 2 | Line A2 | 


That tall fellow. is Mr. Taylor. 


short That short fellow is Mr. Taylor. 
with brown hair That short fellow with brown hair is Mr. Taylor. 


gray 
thin fellow 
That fellow with glasses 


Exercise 3 | Lines B2 and B3/ 


Who's that man? 

Who are those men? 
Who's that woman? 

Who are those women? . 
Who's that thin fellow? 
Who are those two girls? 


Exercise 4 | Line C1 / 


That short fellow with gray hair is Mr. Taylor. 
That thin fellow with gray hair is Mr. Taylor. 
That fellow with glasses is Mr. Taylor. 


Do you know who that man is? 
Do you know who those men are? 
Do you know who that woman is? 
Do you know who those women are? 
Do you know who that thin fellow is? 
Do you know who those two girls are? 


Do you recognize the girl talking to Mr. Brown? 


standing by the door 


Do you recognize the girl standing by the door? . 


walking across the room Do you recognize the girl walking across the room? 
carrying the blue purse Do you recognize the girl carrying the blue purse? 
wearing the yellow dress Do you recognize the girl wearing the yellow dress? 
shaking hands with Mr. Brown Do you recognize the girl shaking hands with Mr. Brown? 


Exercise 5/ Line C2 / 


He's talking to a girl. 

He's looking at a girl. 

He's speaking about a girl. 
He's standing beside a girl. 
He's leaving with a girl. 
He's listening to a girl. 


Exercise 6 / Line C3 / 


He's talking to a girl. 

He's listening to a girl. 
He's looking at a girl. 

He's standing beside a girl. 
He's speaking about a girl. 
He's leaving with a girl. 


Exercise 7 | Line C3 / 


Whom is he speaking about? 
Whom is he leaving with? 
Whom is he looking at? 
Whom is he listening to? 
Whom is he standing beside? 


Exercise 8 / Lines E3 and E4 / 


He plays music for people. 
He types things. 

He runs a farm. 

He instructs students. 

He takes photographs. 


| know the girl he's talking to. 
| know the girl he's looking at. 
| know the girl he's speaking about 
| know the girl he's standing beside. 
| know the girl he's leaving with. 

| know the girl he's listening to. 


Whom is he talking to? 
Whom is he listening to? 
Whom is he looking at? 
Whom is he standing beside? 
Whom is he speaking about? 
Whom is he leaving with? 


Do you know whom he's speaking about? 
Do you know whom he's leaving with? 

Do you know whom he's looking at? 
Do you know whom he's listening to? 
Do you know whom he's standing beside? 


He's a musician 
He's a typist. 
He's a farmer. 
He's an instructor 
He's a photographer. 


He sings songs professionally. He's a professional singer. 


He translates things. He's a translator 

He collects stamps. He's a stamp collector 
He organizes groups for the union. He's a union organizer. 
He analyzes legal matters. He's a legal analyst. 

He supervises factory workers. He's a factory supervisor 


48. IMMEDIATE FAMILY AND 
RELATIVES/ CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. How old is your son? 

S2. He's seventeen years old. 

$1. Is your daughter older or younger than your son? 
S2. Younger. She's only fifteen. 


Conversation B 


S1. Have you got many relatives here? 

S2. Yes. An aunt and an uncle and four grandparents. 
$1. Do your aunt and uncle have children? 

S2. Yes. | have three cousins-two boys and a girl. 


Conversation C 


$1. Do you have a picture of your family? 
S2. Yes, l've got one right here. 

$1. You have a very nice family. Thank you. 
S2. Thank you. 


Conversation D 


$1.Jim looks like his father. 

S2. Do you and your father look alike? 

$1. There's a little resemblance but not much. 
S2. I don't look like anyone at all in my family. 


Conversation E 


$1. How's your family? 

S2. They're all fine, thanks. 

$1. Are your niece and nephew still here? 
S2. Yes, they are. They're still visiting me. 


49. IDENTIFYING THINGS / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Which house is your house? 

S2. Ours is the last one on the block. 

$1. Is yours the red one or the blue one? 

S2. The blue one on the right side of the street. 


Conversation B 


S1. What's the name of that book John referred to? 
S2. It's slipped my mind for the moment. 

$1. Who did he say was the author? 

S2. Some man whose name starts with an m. 


Conversation C 


S1. Which one of these are you going to choose? 

S2. | like the red one with the blue stripes. 

S1. The one over there with black edges is nice too. 

S2. But the one we looked at first may be the best choice. 


Conversation D 


$1. The car over there by the streetlight is John's. 

S2. Which one do you mean-the old one or the new red one? 
$1. Neither. | mean the streetlight on your left. 

S2. Oh. Then the one with the convertible top must be his. 


Conversation E 

$1. What's the name of that thing with the strange shape? 

S2. I beg your pardon. 

$1. Can you tell me what the-name of that thing over there is? 
S2. Sorry. | don't know myself. 


Exercise 1 Lines A1-A4/ 


Our house is the last one. Ours is the last one. 
Their house is the last one. Theirs is the last one. 
His house is the last one. His is the last one. 
My house is the last one. Mine is the last one. 
Her house is the last one. Hers is the last one. 


Exercise 2 | Lines A1-A4 / 


His books are the red ones. His are the red ones 
Their books are the red ones. Theirs are the red ones 
Your books are the red ones. Yours are the red ones 
Her books are the red ones. Hers are the red ones. 


My books are the red ones. Mine are the red ones 


Exercise 3 | Lines A2 and A4 | 


Ours is the last one on the right side. 


left Ours is the last one on the left side. 
next to last Ours is the next to last one on the left side. 
Theirs Theirs is the next to last one on the left side. 
first- Theirs is the first one on the left side. 

other Theirs is the first one on the other side. 


Exercise 4 | Lines A1, C1, C4, D2/ 
Which of them is the best? 


Which of them is the most practical? 
Which of them is the cheapest? 
Which of them is the most expensive? 
Which of them is the prettiest? 

Which of them is the most stylish? 


the most practical 
the cheapest 

the most expensive 
the prettiest 

the most stylish 


Exercise 5 | Line B1 / 

What's the name of that book he referred to? 

What's the name of that book he inquired about? 
What's the name of that book he commented on? 


What's the name of that book he spoke about? 
What's the name of that book he objected to? 


inquired about 
commented on 
spoke about 
objected to 


Exercise 6 / Line C1 / 


Are you going to choose one? 
Have you chosen one? 

Did you choose one? 

Should you choose one? 

Will you choose one? 

Had you chosen one? 


Exercise 7 | Line C2 / 


l like the one with blue stripes. 

l like the one with black edges. 

l like the one with green sides 

l like the one with yellow squares 
l like the one with orange flowers. 


Exercise 8 | Line CA | 


We looked at that one. 
We examined that one. 
We talked about that one. 
We chose that one. 

We picked out that one. 
We selected that one. 


Which one are you going to choose? 
Which one have You chosen? 
Which one did you choose? 
Which one should you choose? 
Which one will you choose? 
Which one had you chosen? 


| like the one that has blue stripes. 
l like the one that has black edges. 
l like the one that has green sides. 
l like the one that has yellow squares 
l like the one that has orange flowers. 


The one 'we looked at may be the best. 

The one we examined may be the best. 
The one we talked about may be the best. 
The one we chose may be the best. 

The one we picked out may be the best. 
The one we selected may be the best 


Exercise 9 / Line E3/ 


Can you tell me what the name of that is? 


Can you guess Can you guess what the name of that is? 
Can't you guess Can't you guess what the name of that is? 
Do you know Do you know what the name of that is? 


Don't you know Don't you know what the name of that is? 


50. SENDING AND RECEIVING 
LETTERS / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Are you writing a letter? 

S2. Yes. I'm to my family. 

$1. Do you write letters very often? 

S2. Yes. | write five or six letters a week. 


Conversation B 


S1. Do You write letters very often 
S2. No. I hate to write letters. 

$1. It takes a lot of time. 

S2. It sure does. 


Conversation C 


$1. Did Robert get a letter? 

S2. He got one yesterday. 

S1. Does he get many letters? 
S2. Yes. He gets some every day. 


Conversation D 

$1. Charles wrote me a long letter. 

S2. When did he write to you? 

S1. He sent the letter to me about a week ago. 
S2. He hasn't even sent me a postcard yet! 
Conversation E 

$1. We wrote to Mary's sister last week. 

S2. Has she written you yet? 


S1. No, she hasn't. 
S2. She wrote me a few days ago. 


51. MORE ABOUT LETTERS / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Have you written to your brother yet? 
S2. Yes, but I haven't mailed the letter yet. 
$1. I went to the post office half an hour ago. 
S2. Why didn't you tell me? 


Conversation B 


$1. Did your friend in San Francisco write to you? 
S2. Yes. | got a letter from her on Thursday. 

$1. What did she have to say? 

S2. She said the city was interesting and pretty. 


Conversation C 


$1. Did you write a reply to Peter's letter? 
S2. Yes. | wrote one on Friday. 

$1. Did you mention his last letter to you? 
S2. Yes. | said I'd enjoyed his letter a lot. 


Conversation D 


$1. What are you writing? 

S2. I'm writing a thank-you note to the Smiths. 

$1. What are you doing that for? 

S2. I had dinner with them, and it's customary to write a thank you note. 


Conversation E 


$1. I wrote a letter to them applying for a job. 

S2. Was it hard to write your letter of application? 

$1. Yes. | wanted to sound modest but also mention my qualifications. 
S2. It's always hard to write about yourself. 


52. GETTING CHANGE/ CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Have you got any change? 

S2. What do you need? 

$1. I need a change for a quarter. 

S2. Here are two dimes and five pennies. 


Conversation B 


$1. Can you change this five-dollar bill? 
S2. I'm sorry. | don't have change. 

$1. What Should I do? 

S2. Go to the cashier’s desk. 


Conversation C 


$1. Can you change this ten dollar bill? 
S2. How do you want it 

S1. A five and five one’s please 

S2. Here you are 


Conversation D 

S1. Do you have a change for dollar bill? 

S2. Just a minute and PII see 

$1.1 need some quarters. 

S2. Yes. | can change it give you two quarters. 
Conversation E 

$1. This is a Change machine. 

S2. Do you really get money from it? 

$1. Sure. Just put a fifty-cent piece in that slot. 

S2. It works! l've got quarter, two dimes, and a nickel. 


Exercise 1 / Line D1/ 


Do you have change for a dime? 


a quarter Do you have change for a quarter? 
a half dollar Do you have change for a half dollar? 

a dollar Do you have change for a dollar? 
a five-dollar bill Do you have change for a five-dollar bill? 


Exercise 2 | Lines A1 andD 1/ 


Have you got change for a dime? 


a half dollar Have you got change for a half dollar? 
a quarter Have you got change for a quarter? 
a five-dollar bill Have you got change for a five-dollar bill? 


a fifty-cent piece Have you got change for a fifty-cent piece? 


Exercise 3 | Lines A1 and D1/ 


Have you got change for a dime. | wonder if you've got change for a dime 

Have you got change for a quarter? | wonder if you've got change for a quarter 
Have you got change for a fifty cents | wonder if you've got change for fifty cents. 

Have you got change for a five | wonder if you've got change for a five. 


Exercise 4 | Lines B1 and C1 1 


Can you change this dime? 


fifty-cent piece Can you change this fifty-cent piece? 
quarter Can you change this quarter? 
ten-dollar bill Can you change this ten-dollar bill? 

half dollar Can you change this half dollar? 

five-dollar bill Can you change this five-dollar bill? 


Exercise 5 | Lines A3 and A4/ 


I need change for a nickel. Here are five pennies. 

I need change for a dime. Here are ten pennies. 

| need change for a quarter. Here are twenty-five pennies 
I need change for a h2.If dollar. Here are fifty pennies. 


I need change for a dollar. Here are one hundred pennies. 


53. AMERICAN MONEY AND PRICES / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation Drill A 


S1. I understand the American money system well. 
S2. Then how many (A) are there in a (B) ? 

S1. There are (C, aren't there? 

S2. That's exactly right. There are (C) 


(A) (B) (C) 
cents nickel five 

cents dime ten 

nickels dime two 
cents quarter twenty-five 
nickels quarter five 
quarters half dollar two 

dimes half dollar five 

quarters dollar four 
nickels dollar twenty 


Conversation Drill B 


S1. What do you need today? 


S2. I'd like (A) 

$1. Today (B) 

S2. That'll be all right, thanks. 

(A) (B) 

a pound of butter butter is 65€ a pound 

a quart of milk milk is 38e a quart 

a loaf of bread bread is 20€ a loaf 

a jar of jelly jelly is 36€ a jar 

a can of tuna fish tuna is 85¢ a can 

a box of cookies cookies are 424 a box 
a pint of cream cream is 414 a pint 


a dozen eggs eggs are 876 a dozen 


54. WHAT'S IT LIKE OUTSIDE? / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Is it, raining now? 

S2. Yes. it is. It's raining very hard. 

$1. Does it rain very much in this area? 
S2. Yes It rains a lot in the spring and fall. 


Conversation B 


$1. How is the weather? 

S2. It's raining outside now. 

$1. Is it raining very hard? 

S2. No, it isn't. It's just sprinkling. 


Conversation C 


S1. What's the weather like outside? 
$2. | think it's going to rain. 

S1. It was nice a few hours ago. 

S2. It was beautiful, wasn't it? 


Conversation D 

$1. How's the weather today? 
S2. It's quite cold and damp. 
S1. How are the winters here in general? 
S2. They're usually rather mild. 
Conversation E 

$1. Is it raining outside now? 
S2. Yes, it is, and it's quite cold. 
$1. I think I'll stay home today. 
S2. | certainly wish I could too. 
Exercise 1 | Line B2/ 


It's raining outside now. 


Sprinkling It's sprinkling outside now. 
Snowing It's snowing outside now. 
Hailing It's hailing outside now. 

getting windy It'S getting windy outside now 


Exercise 2 | Lines A1 and B2/ 


It's raining now. 


Yesterday 

Tomorrow 

several times this week 

a great deal in this season 


Exercise 3 | Lines A1 and B2/ 


It's raining now. 

It rained yesterday. 

It's going to rain tomorrow. 

It's rained many times this week. 
It rains a great deal in this season 


Exercise 4 | Line D2/ 
It's quite cold and damp. 
cloudy and gray 

windy and cold 


warm and humid 
hot and sticky 


Exercise 5/ Line D4/ 


It rained yesterday. 

It's going to rain tomorrow 

It's rained several times this week. 
It rains a great deal in this season. 


Is it raining now? 

Did it rain yesterday? 

Is it going to rain tomorrow? 

Has it rained many times this Week? 
Does it rain a great deal in this season? 


It's quite cloudy and gray. 

It's quite windy and cold. 

It's quite warm and humid. 
It's quite hot and sticky. 


The winters are usually rather mild here. 


generally 
very wet 

the summers 
almost always 


The winters are generally rather mild here. 
The winters are generally very wet here. 


The summers are generally very wet here. 
The summers are almost always very wet here. 


55. TALKING ABOUT THE 
WEATHER / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. It was hot yesterday. 

S2. But it's quite cool today. 

$1. Yes. l'm wearing sweater under my coat. 
S2. I'm going to put on a jacket. 


Conversation B 


$1. It's freezing today! 

S2. It'S worse than yesterday. 
$1. How cold is it? 

S2. It's ten below. 


Conversation C 


S1. What cold weather this is! 
S2. It certainly is. 

S3. What's the temperature? 
S4. It's five above. 


Conversation D 


$1. You've seen a hurricane, haven't you? 
S2. Once, a long time ago. 

S1. Does it ever snow in your country? 
S2. Only a few times a year. 


Conversation E 

$1. Do you like the weather in this part of the country? 
S2. Not really, but I'm adjusted to it now. 

$1. Is the weather different in your Country 

S2. Yes: It never gets as cold there as it does here. 


Exercise 1 | Lines A1 and A2/ 


It was hot yesterday. It was quite hot, wasn't it? 

It was cold yesterday. It was quite cold, wasn't .it? 

It was warm yesterday. It was quite warm, wasn't it 
It was cool yesterday. It was quite cool, wasn't it? 

It was chilly yesterday. It was quite chilly, wasn't it? 
It was damp yesterday. It was quite damp, wasn't it? 
Exercise 2 | Line A4 | 


I'm going to put on a sweater. 


a wool shirt 
a jacket 
Gloves 

an overcoat 
overshoes 


Exercise 3 | Line B2/ 
It'S worse than yesterday. 


better 
hotter 
colder 
Warmer 
cooler 


Exercise 4 | Line B2/ 

It'S worse than yesterday. 
It's hotter than yesterday. 
It's colder than yesterday. 
It's warmer than yesterday. 
It's cooler than yesterday. 


Exercise 5 | Line C1 / 
What cold weather this is! 


Humid 
Hot 
Cloudy 
Damp 
Sticky 


I'm going to put on a wool shirt. 
I'm going to put on a jacket. 

I'm going to put on gloves. 

I'm going to put on an overcoat. 
I'm going to put on overshoes. 


It's better than yesterday. 
It's hotter than yesterday. 
It's colder than yesterday. 
It's warmer than yesterday. 
It's cooler than yesterday 


It's the worst day in a long time 
It’s, the hottest day in a long time 
It's the coldest day in a long time. 
It's the warmest day in a long time. 
It's the coolest day in a long time. 


What humid weather this is! 
What hot weather this is! 
What cloudy weather this is! 
What damp weather this is! 
What sticky weather this is! 


56. WEATHER CONDITIONS / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Exercise 1/ Line A1 / 


It'S a nice day, isn't it? 


fine It's a fine day, isn't it? 
beautiful It'S a beautiful, day, isn't it? 
wonderful It'S a wonderful day, isn't it? 
terrible It's a terrible day, isn't it? 
awful It's an awful day, isn't it? 


Exercise 2 | Lines A1 and C1/ 


The weather is good today. It is good, isn't it? 

The .weather is fine today. It is fine, isn't it? 

The weather is nice today. It is nice, isn't it? 

The weather is wonderful today. It is wonderful, isn't it? 
The weather is beautiful today. It is beautiful, isn't it? 
The weather is unusual today. It is unusual, isn't it? 


Exercise 3 | Lines A2 and E1 / 


It'S warm and sunny for a change. 


damp and chilly It's damp and chilly for a change. 
cloudy and gray It's cloudy and gray for a change. 
hot and hazy It's hot and hazy for a change. 
cool and clear It'S cool and clear for a change. 

windy and cold It's windy and cold for a change. 


Exercise 4/ Lines B1 and C2! 


It'S warm today. It's a little too warm for me. 
It's chilly today. It's a little too chilly for me. 
It's damp today. It's a little too damp for me. 
It'S windy today. It's a little too windy for me. 
It'S cool today. It's a little too cool for me. 

It's hot today. It's a little too hot for me. 

Exercise 5 | Line D1 / 

Is it cold outside? | wonder if it's cold outside: 
Is it cloudy outside? | wonder if it's cloudy outside. 
Is it warm outside? | wonder if it's warm outside. 
Is it chilly outside? | wonder if it's chilly outside. 
Is it windy outside? | wonder if it's windy outside. 


57. A LOOK AT THE WEATHER / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation Drill A 


S1. What's the weather like outside? 


S2. Right at the moment (A) 
$1. This morning, it was (B) 
S2. And tonight, it'll probably change again. 


(A) (B) 

it's raining a little a little cloudy 

the wind: is blowing hard kind of damp 

its pouring rather hazy 

the sun is shining quite cool 

it's clearing up a little very dark 

the rain is stopping windy and cold 

it’s getting foggy really quite clear 
the snow is getting heavy sunny and warm 


Conversation Drill B 


S1. The weather isn't very good today, is it? 
S2. No, it certainly isn't. 

$1. It's (A) 

S2. It always seems (B) 


(A) (B) 
too damp and chilly colder when it's damp 
getting kind of hazy gloomy when it's hazy 
very cloudy and gray gloomier when it's cloudy 
getting even more humid uncomfortable when it's humid 
quite windy and cold worse when it's windy 
getting icy on the roads strange when there's ice on the roads 
too hot and sticky hotter when it's humid 
becoming rather dark depressing when it's so dark 


58. USING EXPRESSIONS 
OF TIME/ CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Were you at home last night? 
S2. No. But | was at home the night before last 
$1. Will you be at home tomorrow night? 


S2. No, but I'll be at home the next night 
Conversation B 
$1. Didn't your friends leave the week before last? 


S2. Right. They left just two weeks ago. 
S1. Will they get back next week? 


S2. Yes. According to them, they'll arrive a week from today. 


Conversation C 


$1. Did Mary get back last Week? 

S2. Yes. She got back on Thursday. 
$1. How long was she away? 

S2. She was out of town for ten days. 


Conversation D 

$1. When did George arrive in town? 

S2. He flew in last Thursday afternoon. 

$1. John has been here since last Thursday too. 
S2. Both of them plan to leave the day after tomorrow. 
Conversation E 

$1. How long have you been here? 

S2. l've been here for two months. 

S1. How often do you get here? 

S2. | get to this city about twice a year 

Exercise 1 | Line A1 / 


Were you at home yesterday? 


yesterday afternoon 

last night 

the day before yesterday 
the night before last 

two nights ago 

last Thursday night 


Exercise 2 | Line A3/ 
Will you be at home tomorrow? 


tomorrow afternoon 
tomorrow night 

the day after tomorrow 
a week from today 
next Friday night 


Exercise 3 / Lines B1 and C1/ 


Didn't your friends get back last week? 


Last Monday 


Were you at home yesterday afternoon? 
Were you at home last night? 

Were you at home the day before yesterday? 
Were you at home the night before last? 
Were you at home two nights ago? 

Were you at home last Thursday night? 


Will you be at home tomorrow afternoon? 
Will you be at home tomorrow night? 

Will you be at home the day after tomorrow? 

Will you be at home a week from today? 

Will you be at home next Friday night? 


Didn't your friends get back last Monday? 


a week ago 

a week ago today 
two weeks ago 

the week before last 


Exercise 4 | Line B3/ 
Will they get back next week? 


next Tuesday 

a week from now 

a week from today 
two weeks from now 
the week after next 


Exercise 5 | Line C4/ 
She was out of town for ten days. 


a week 

a week and a half 
several weeks 
quite a while 

a couple of months 


Exercise 6 
My brother met them on Tuesday. 


at two o'clock 

see 

last night 
telephone 

an hour ago 
consult 

in the evening 
advise 

yesterday morning 
Help 

last Tuesday 

pay 

the day before last 


Exercise 7 


They're going to help you tonight. 


in the spring 

Instruct 

tomorrow night 

Visit 

on October' twentieth 
He 

next week 

Assist 

the day after tomorrow 


Didn't your friends get back a week ago? 

Didn't your friends get back a week ago today? 
Didn't your friends get back two weeks ago? 

Didn't your friends get back the week before last? 


Will they get back next Tuesday? 

Will they get back a week from now? 
Will they get back a week from today? 
Will they get back two weeks from now? 
Will they get back the week after next? 


She was out of town for a week. 

She was out of town for a week and a half. 
She was out of town for several weeks. 

She was out of town for quite a while. 

She was out of town for a couple of months. 


My brother met them at two o'clock. 
My brother saw them at two o'clock. 
My brother saw them last night. 
My brother telephoned them last night. 
My brother telephoned them an hour ago. 
My brother consulted them an hour ago. 
My brother consulted them in the evening. 
My brother advised them in the evening. 
My brother advised them yesterday morning. 
My brother helped them yesterday Morning. 
My brother helped them last Tuesday. ! 
My brother paid them last Tuesday. 
My brother paid them the day before last. 


They're going to help you in the spring. 
They're going to instruct you in the spring. 
They're going to instruct you tomorrow night. 
They're going to visit you tomorrow night. 
They're going to visit you on October twentieth. 
He's going to visit you on October twentieth. 
He's going to visit you next week. 
He's going to assist you next week. 
He's going to assist you the day after tomorrow. 


Meet He's going to meet you the day after tomorrow. 


We We're going to meet you the day after tomorrow. 
Invite We're going to invite you the day after tomorrow. 
in March We're going to invite you in March. 

Supervise We're going to supervise you in March. 

on March eighteenth We're going to supervise you on March eighteenth. 


59. EXPRESSIONS OF TIME/ 
CONVERSATION DRILLS 


Conversation Drill A 


$1. When will Mr. Brown arrive in the city? 
S2. He'll arrive here (A) 

S1. His wife got here(B) 

S2. | didn't know that. 


(A) (B) 

next month last month 

on the twenty fifth in August 

a week from now a week ago 

at four o'clock at twelve fifteen. 

The day after tomorrow the day before yesterday 
Two hours from now two hours ago 


In the evening during the afternoon 


Tomorrow night last night 
Conversation Drill B 


$1. How long will you be away? 

S2. Probably (A). 

S1. Have you made all the arrangements? 
S2. Yes. I'm going to leave (B) 


(A) (B) 

until the summer before the holiday 

for six months on the twenty fifth 

up to November during the spring 
twenty or twenty one days in September 

six months or more on September eighteenth 
a long time after the ceremony 

until July fourth next week 

not for long some time next month 


60. DATES AND PERIODS 
OF TIME/ CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. How long have you worked in this office? 
S2. l've worked here since March. 

$1. How long ago did you finish school? 

S2. | finished school three years ago. 


Conversation B 


$1. Didn't you study English in school? 
S2. Yes, but that vas many years ago. 
S1. How many years ago was it? 

S2. at least six or seven. 


Conversation C 
$1. Did your friends arrive here in the fall? 


S2. Yes. they did. They got here in October. 
$1. Do you know the exact date they arrived? 


S2. I do. They got back on October eleventh. 
Conversation D 
S1. Have you been living here very long? 


S2. l've only been here since last spring. 
$1. Are you going to stay until Christmas? 


S2. No. I'll probably leave for France in a month or two. 


Conversation E 


$1. I worked on my report until midnight last night. 

S2. Do you expect to finish the work by tomorrow night? 

S1. Well, I certainly can't finish it before that time. 

S2. You'd better get someone to help you for a few hours today then. 


Exercise 1/ Line A2/ 
l've worked here since March. 


March fifteenth 
last April 

last fall 

1964 

the holidays 


Exercise 2 | Line A2/ 

l've worked here for six months. 
Several years 

more than a year 

a month and a half 

quite a while 

Exercise 3 | Line A2/ 

| worked in London for four years. 
a year and a half 

eighteen weeks 

several months 


a long time 


Exercise 4 | Line A2 / 


| started to work here two months ago. 


a couple of years 
several weeks 
quite a while 

a long time 


Exercise 5 | Line D3 / 


l've worked here since March fifteenth. 


l've worked here since last April. 


l've worked here since last fall. 


l've worked here since 1964. 
l've worked here since the holidays. 


l've worked here for several years. 

l've worked here for more than a year. 
l've worked here for a month and a half. 
l've worked here for quite a while 


| worked in London for a year and a half. 
| worked in London for eighteen weeks. 
| worked in London for several months. 
| worked in London for a long time. 


| started to work here a couple of Years ago. 
| started to work here several weeks ago. 

| started to work here quite a while ago. 

| started to work here a long time ago. 


I'm going to stay here until August tenth. 


for two weeks 
until June or July 
for a month or two 
until school starts 


Exercise 6 
He's worked there since September. 


Two months 
since 1963. 
two years 
January first 
Several hours. 
last winter. 
ten O'clock. 
December. 
three months. 
July 18, 1964 
half an hour. 
a long time. 
this morning. 
some time. 
quite a while 


Exercise 7 
They studied there for ten weeks. 


October. 

one year. 

1965 

two hours 

The spring 

A month 
several weeks. 
the winter. 
1963 and 64 
An hour or two 
The fall semester 
A whole month 
A short time. 
June and July. 
quite a while. 


I'm going to stay here for two weeks. 

I'm going to stay here until June or July. 
I'm going to stay here for a month or two. 
I'm going to stay here until school starts. 


He's worked there for two months. 
He's worked there for Since 1963 

He's worked there for two years. 

He's worked there since January first. 
He's worked there for Several hours 
He's worked there since last winter 
He's worked there for since ten o' clock 
He's worked there since December 
He's worked there for three months 
He's worked there since July 18,1964 
He's worked there for an half an hour 
He's worked there for a long time 
He's worked there since this morning 
He's worked there for some time 

He's worked there for quite a while. 


They studied there in October 
They studied there for One year 
They studied there in 1965 
They studied there for two hours. 
They studied there in the spring 
They studied there for a month 
They studied there for several weeks 
They studied there in the winter 
They studied there in 1963 and '64. 
They studied there for an hour or two. 
They studied there in the fall semester 
They studied there for a whole month 
They studied there for a short time. 
They studied there in June and July 
They studied there for quite a while. 


61. CALENDAR TIME/ CONVERSATION 


Conversation Drill A 


DRILLS 


$1. I'm leaving the country very soon. 
S2. You're coming back (A), aren't you? 
$1. I'll be back (B) 

S2. Well, Relax and enjoy your vacation 


(A) (B) 
next fall in September or October 
in the spring at the end of may 


before the winter 
after the holidays 


Conversation Drill B 


$1. What would you like to do? 
S2.I'd like to (A) 

$1 I would too, but I can't. 

S2 Maybe we can (B) 


(A) 

go shopping 

see a movie 

go for a walk 

go swimming 

ride over to John's 


Conversation Drill C 


on December fifteenth 
sometime before April first 


(B) 

go Friday or Saturday 

see one tomorrow night 

go for one in the morning 
go tomorrow or the next day 
do it some other day 


$1. Could | help you? 

S2 How long will it take (A) 

S1 How soon do you need it? 
S2. 1 was hoping to have it (B) 


(A) 

to have this watch repaired 

to get this suit pressed 

to have this- package sent to New York 
to get this thing changed 

to have this thing repaired 


(B) 

by next week 

on Monday evening 

there in time for the holiday 
early in the week 

before Wednesday 


62. VACATION TIME / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. How much vacation time do you get? 

S2. Only two weeks this year, but three weeks next year. 
S1. We get four weeks a year after five years of service, 
S2. | may take an extra week without pay this year. 


Conversation B 


S1. Where do you plan to go for your vacation? 
S2. I'm going to Denmark. 

$1. When will you be back? 

S2. Probably in three or four weeks. 


Conversation C 


$1. Are you going to take your vacation in June or July? 
S2. Are going to take it in July. 

$1. Are you going to go to Europe? 

S2. No. I'm going to go to South America, 


Conversation D 


$1. Did you have a good vacation? 

S2. Yes, | did. | had a wonderful time. 
$1. What did you do? 

S2. I visited some old friends in Florida. 


Conversation E 


S1. You haven't been around for a long time. 
S2. l've been away on a vacation .. 

S1. Everyone's been asking for you. 

S2. It's nice to be missed. 


63. TIPS AND SIGHT-SEEING / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Did you have a nice time over the weekend? 
S2. | had lots of fun. 

$1. What did you do? 

S2. I did a lot of sight-seeing 


Conversation B 


$1. How long were you out of town? 
S2. I was away for two weeks. 

S1. When were you away? 

S2. | took the time off in August. 


Conversation C 


S1.How did you go to India last month? 
S2.We went by plane. 

S1. What kind of plane did you take? 
S2.It was a jet. 


Conversation D 


S1.Have you ever been to Italy? 
S2.No. l've never been there. 

S1. Have you ever been to France? 
S2. Yes. | was there last summer. 


Conversation E 


$1. Did your parents stay in Rome for very long? 
S2. Yes. They stayed there for two months. 

$1. Did they describe their trip to you? 

S2. Yes, and they showed us a lot of photographs . 


64. TALKING ABOUT EATING / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. What did you have for breakfast? 
S2. I had coffee, toast, and eggs. 

S1. How did you have your eggs? 
S2. Soft-boiled, as usual. 


Conversation B 


S1. How about a cup of coffee? 

S2. That sounds good. 

$1. I always enjoy coffee after work. 
S2. | like it best in the morning. 


Conversation C 


S1. Would you like to have an orange? 

$2. Thanks, but | don't think so. 

$1. Oranges are good for you. 

S2. | know, but | had one about an hour ago. 


Conversation D 

S1. Where did you have lunch today? 
S2. l ate at the cafeteria with John. 
$1. Did you have a good lunch? 

S1. Yes. | had a hot roast beef sandwich. 
Conversation E 

S1. There's a cafeteria over there. 

S2. Didn't you eat before we left? 

$1. Yes, but I'm hungry again. 

S2. Well, I'm still digesting my lunch. 
Exercise 1/ Line A1/ 


What did you have for breakfast? 


Lunch What did you have for lunch? 


they What did they have for lunch? 
eat What did they eat for lunch? 
dinner What did they eat for dinner? 
she What did she eat for dinner? 
Exercise 2 | Line A3 | 


How did you have your eggs? 


coffee How did you have your coffee? 
meat How did you have your meat? 
potatoes How did you have your potatoes? 
vegetables How did you have your vegetables ? 
salad How did you have your salad? 


Exercise.3 | Lines A3 and A4 | 


Did you have your egg soft boiled? 


hard-boiled Did you have your eggs hard-boiled'? 
poached Did you have your eggs poached? 
scrambled Did you have your eggs scrambled? 
fried Did you have your eggs fried? 


Exercise 4/ Lines B1 and B3/ 


| always enjoy a cup of coffee after work. 


tea | always enjoy a cup of tea after work. 

a glass of milk | always enjoy a glass of milk after work. 

wine | always enjoy a glass of wine after Work. 
lemonade | always enjoy a glass of lemonade after work. 


Exercise 5 | Lines C1 and C3! 


Would you like to have an orange? Oranges are good for you. 


Would you like to have an apple? Apples are good for you. 
Would you like to have a banana? Bananas are good for you, 
Would you like to have a lemon? Lemons are good for you. 


Would you like to have a tomato? Tomatoes are good for you. 


65. BREAKFAST AND LUNCH 
AT A RESTAURENT / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Pd like to order breakfast. 

S2. What can I bring you? 

$1. I'd like coffee, scrambled eggs, and bacon. 
S2. I'll bring the coffee first. 


Conversation B 


S1. Please give me a ham sandwich. 

S2. Would you like it on rye bread or white? 
S1. Rye bread, please. With mustard. 

S2. Here it is. 


Conversation C 


S1. l'd like a piece of pie now and coffee later, please. 
S2. Do you want cream for your coffee? 

S1. Yes. Cream but no sugar. 

S2. I'll bring the pie right away. 


Conversation D 

S1. A hamburger and a cup of coffee, please. 
S2. Here you are. 

$1. How much do I owe you? 

S2. Sixty-two cents. 


Exercise 1 / Line A3/ 


I'd like coffee. l'd like some coffee, please. 

1'd like tea. l'd like some tea, please. 

I'd like orange juice. I'd like some orange juice, please. 
I'd like milk. I'd like some milk, please. 

Pd like hot chocolate. I'd like some hot chocolate, please. 


Exercise 2 | Line B21 
Would you like some coffee? 
orange juice Would you like some orange juice? 


care for Would you care for some orange juice? 
tea Would you care for some tea? 


anyone 
wine 


Exercise 3 | Line B1 / 
Please give me a ham sandwich. 


cheese 

ham and cheese 
roast beef 
chicken salad 


Exercise 4 | Line C21 
Do you want cream for your coffee? 


sugar 

tea 

Would you like 
lemon 

Would you prefer 


Exercise 5 | Line E1/ 


Did you order some food? 

Are you ordering some food? 
Have you ordered some food? 
Are you going to order some food 


Would anyone care for some tea? 
Would anyone care for some wine? 


Please give me a cheese sandwich. 

Please give me a ham and cheese sandwich 
Please give me a roast beef sandwich. 
Please give me a chicken salad sandwich. 


Do you want sugar for your coffee? 
Do you want sugar for your tea? 
Would you like sugar for your tea? 
Would you like lemon for your tea? 
Would you prefer lemon for your tea? 


Yes, | did. | ordered some food. 

Yes, | am. I'm ordering some food 

Yes, | have. l've ordered some food. 
Yes, | am. I'm going to order some food. 


66. ORDERING FOOD / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Could we have a table for four? 

S2. There's a nice table right there by the window. 
S1. May we also have the menu right away? 

S2. I'll get the menu immediately. 


Conversation B 


$1. Would you care for some roast beef? 
S2. No. I'll have sirloin steak. 

S1. How do you like your steak? 

S2. l'd prefer it medium rare. 


Conversation C 


$1. Would you like to have soup? 

S2. Yes. Creamed onion, please 

S1. Mashed, boiled, or French-fried potatoes? 
S2. I'll have the French-fried. 


Conversation D 

S1. What vegetables would you like with your dinner? 

S2. Carrots, please, and corn with cream sauce. 

$1. What kind of dressing do you want on your salad-French? 
S2. | believe I'll take Russian dressing tonight. 

Conversation E 

S1. Would you like to order a dessert? 

S2. What kinds of pie do you have? 

S1. Peach, lemon cream, and apple. 

S2. I'd like lemon cream, please. 


Exercise 1 / Lines B1 and C1/ 


Would you care for some soup? 


broth Would you care for some broth? 
consomme Would you care for some consomme? 
potage Would you care for some potage? 
chowder Would you care for some chowder? 


Exercise 2 | Lines C1, C2, E4/ 
I'd like creamed onion soup, please. 


mushroom I'd like mushroom soup, please. 


vegetable 
potato 
cream of tomato 


Exercise 3 | Lines C3, C4, D4/ 


l believe I'll have mashed potatoes. 


baked 
scalloped 
French-fried 
hashed brown 
sweet 


Exercise 4 / Lines C4, D4 / 

I think I'll have pie for dessert. 
cake 

pudding 

cookies 

custard 


ice cream 


Exercises | Line E4/ 


I'd like lemon cream pie, please. 


apple. 
peach 


blueberry 
orange meringue 
coconut custard 


I'd like vegetable soup, please. 
I'd like potato soup, please. 
I'd like cream of tomato soup, please. 


| believe I'll have baked potatoes. 

l believe I'll have scalloped potatoes. 

| believe I'll have French-fried potatoes. 

I believe I'll have hashed brown potatoes 
I believe I'll have sweet potatoes. 


| think I'll have cake for dessert. 
I think I'll have pudding for dessert. 
| think I'll have cookies for dessert. 
| think I'll have custard for dessert. 
| think I'll have ice cream for dessert. 


I'd like apple pie, please. 

I'd like peach pie, please. 

I'd like blueberry pie, please. 

I'd like orange meringue pie, please. 
I'd like coconut custard pie, please. 


67. HAVING DINNER AT A 


RESTAURENT/ CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. What'll you have, sir? 


S2. May I have a menu, please? 
S1. A menu? Here you are, sir. 
S2. Now, I'll need a few minutes to look it over. 


Conversation B 


$1. I'll have the sirloin steak listed here. 
$2. How do you like your steak-well done? 
S1. No. I'd prefer it medium rare. 

S2. I'm sure you'll enjoy our steak. 


Conversation C 


S1. Would you care for soup? 


S2. Yes, | would. Vegetable soup, please. 
$1. What would you like for your main course? 
S2. I'm going to have beef stew for my main course. 


Conversation D 


S1. Would you care for dessert after your main course? 
S2. Possibly. What kind of pie do you have? 

$1. Peach, banana cream, and blueberry chiffon. 

S2. I think I'd like to try the banana cream. 


Conversation E 


S1. Coffee, tea, or milk? 


S2. Coffee-with the meal, please. 
$1. Do you want cream and sugar? 
S2. No. I'll take my coffee black. 


Exercise 1/ Line B1 / 


I'll have the sirloin steak listed here. 


pot roast 

roast beef 
barbecued beef 
filet mignon 

Swiss steak 

lamb curry 

breaded veal cutlets 
veal patties 

veal parmesan 
broiled pork chops 
stuffed pork chops 
baked spareribs 
barbecued spareribs 
meat loaf 

ham loaf 


Exercise 2 | Line C4 / 


I'm going to have beef stew. 


I'll have the pot roast listed here. 
I'll have the roast beef listed here. 
I'll have the barbecued beef .listed here. 
I'll have the filet mignon listed here. 
I'll have the Swiss steak listed here. 
I'll have the lamb curry listed here. 
I'll have the breaded veal cutlets listed here. 
I'll have the veal patties listed here. 
I'll have the veal parmesan listed here. 
I'll have the broiled pork chops listed here 
I'll have the stuffed pork chops listed here 
I'll have the baked spareribs listed here 
I'll have the barbecued spareribs listed here. 
I'll have the meat loaf listed here 
I'll have the ham loaf listed here. 


pork sausages 
browned hash 
meat croquettes 
Swedish meatballs 
Hungarian goulash 
Calf's liver 

broiled duckling 
fried chicken 
stewed chicken 
roast turkey 
broiled lobster 
scalloped oysters 
steamed clams 


Conversation A 


I'm going to have pork sausages. 
I'm going to have browned hash. 
I'm going to have meat croquettes. 
I'm going to have Swedish meatballs 
I'm going to have Hungarian goulash. 
I'm going to have calf's liver. 
I'm going to have broiled duckling 
I'm going to have fried chicken. 
I'm going to have stewed chicken. 

I'm going to have roast turkey 

I'm going to have broiled lobster. 
I'm going to have scalloped oysters. 
I'm going to have steamed clams. 


68. DINNER CONVERSATIONS 
| CONVERSATIONS 


S1. I hope you're hungry tonight. 
S2. I'm sure I'll have a good appetite. 
S1. There's a menu right beside you, 


S2. Thanks. I See it. 


Conversation B 


$1. What do you usually have for dinner? 
S2. Potatoes and some kind of meat. 


$1. Do you ever have anything else? 
S2. Oh, have other things-for example, fish, rice, and vegetables. 


Conversation C 


$1. The fish is delicious in this restaurant, | hear. 
S2. It'S a popular dish in this country. 

$1. But | always choose steak if possible. 

S2. Well, I'm going to have fish. 


Conversation D 

$1. Do you like vegetables. 

S2. I like some but not all. 

$1. What kind do you like? 

S2. | like lettuce and radishes and a few others. 
Conversation E 

$1. Do .you always drink tea with your meals? 
S2. Not always, but usually. 

S1. How do you like your tea? 

S2. With sugar and lemon. 

Exercise 1 | Line A1 / 


| hope you're hungry tonight. 


ready to eat | hope you're ready to eat tonight. 

have a good appetite | hope you have a good appetite tonight. 

feel like eating well | hope you feel like eating well tonight. 

order enough food | hope you order enough food tonight. 
something different | hope you order something different tonight. 
Exercise 2 | Line C1 / 


The fish is delicious in this restaurant. 


Wonderful The fish is wonderful in this restaurant 

The meat The meat is wonderful in this restaurant 

Always The meat is always wonderful in this restaurant 
Excellent The meat is always excellent in this restaurant. 
The chicken The chicken is always excellent in this restaurant. 


Exercise 3 | Line C2 / 


That's a popular dish in this country. 


kind of food That's a popular kind of food in this country. 

famous That's a famous kind of food in this country. 
the United States That's a famous kind of food in the United States. 
kind of meal That's a famous kind of meal in the United States. 


well-known That's a well-known kind of meal in the United States. 


Exercise 4 | Line E1/ 


Do you always drink tea with your meals? 


coffee Do you always drink coffee with your meals? 
usually Do you usually drink coffee with your meals? 
at breakfast Do you usually drink coffee at breakfast? 
milk Do you usually drink milk at breakfast? 
generally Do you generally drink milk at breakfast? 


69. PERSONAL HEALTH 


Conversation A 


S1.You look very pale. 

S2. I feel rather dizzy, and | have a headache. 
S1. Maybe you're .catching a cold. 

S2. You're probably right 


Conversation B. 

$1.You went to the doctor today, didn't you? 
S2. Yes. | go once a year for a checkup. 

S1. What did he say? 

S2. He said my health was good. 


Conversation C 


| CONVERSATIONS 


$1. Have you put on weight recently? 

S2. probably have. 

$1. Maybe you don't get enough exercise. 
S2. I really don't, but I'm careful about eating. 


Conversation D 


$1. You certainly look very healthy to me. 
S2. l've been feeling very well lately. 

S1. Haven't you gotten a little heavier? 
S2. Yes, | think I. have. 


Conversation E 


$1. You certainly look happy about something. 
S2. l've lost some weight. 

$1. You look much better. 

S2. | feel better too. 


Conversation A 

$1. l have a terrible headache today. 

S2. Have you taken any aspirin for it? 

$1. Yes. I'll get over it soon. 

S2. Lying down for a few minutes might help it too. 
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70. COMMON HEALTH PROBLEMS / 


Conversation B 


l've got a cold in my head. 

It's probably this terrible weather. 
It'S giving everyone a cold. 

hope I don't catch one. 


Conversation C 


What are you taking for your cold? 


Just the usual things-water and fruit juice. 


You'll be over it soon then. 
I really hope you're right. 


Conversation D 


You look tired. Are you ill? 
I think l've caught a cold. 
How can tell? 

My throat is sore. 


Conversation E 


You don't look very well. 

| don't feel very well either. 

Why don't you rest for a few minutes? 
| think I will. 


Exercise 1 / line A1 / 


| have a terrible headache today. 


Stomachache 


severe 


backache 
very bad 


earacle 


Exercise 2 | Line A4 / 


| have a terrible stomachache today. 
| have a severe stomachache today. 
| have a severe backache today. 

| have a very bad backache today. 

| have a very bad earache today. 


CONVERSATIONS 


Lying down might help it too. 


taking some medicine 
resting a while 

going to bed 

drinking some tea 


Exercise 3 | Line C1 / 


Taking some medicine might help it too. 
might help it too. 

Going to bed might help it too. 
Drinking some tea might help it too. 


What are you doing for your cold? 


toothache 
upset stomach 
rheumatism 
sore throat 


Exercise 4 / Line D2/ 
I think I've caught a cold. 


broken my finger 
scratched my arm 
injured my knee 
hurt my shoulder 


Exercise 5 | Line DA | 
My throat is sore. 


Toes 

leg 
shoulders 
wrist 
chest 


What are you doing for your toothache? 

What are you doing for your upset stomach? 
What are you doing for your rheumatism? 
What are you doing for your sore throat? 


I think I've broken my finger. 
I think I've scratched my arm. 
l think I've injured my knee. 

l think I've hurt my shoulder. 


My toes are sore. 

My leg is sore. 

My shoulders are sore. 
My wrist is sore. 

My chest is sore. 
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71. AT THE DOCTOR'S OFFICE / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. I think I’ve got a fever. 

S2. Do you feel very hot? 

S1. Yes, and l've been sweating a lot. 
S2. You’d better go to a doctor. 


Conversation B 


| feel Quite sick, Doctor. 

Can you tell me about it? 

l've got a headache and stomach cramps. 
l'd better take your temperature. 


Conversation C 


Is the cut on my hand dangerous? 

No, but there's a little infection. 

What can you do about an infection? 

PII use an antibiotic, and it'll be gone by tomorrow. 


Conversation D 


Have you ever had pneumonia? 
Yes. | had it about two years ago. 
Have you ever had measles? 

No. l've never had measles. 


Conversation E 


Do | have anything serious, Doctor? 
Only a slight cold. 

Will it last very? 

No. It'll probably go away in a day or two. 


Exercise / Line Al / 


| think I've got a fever. 


arash I think I've got a rash. 

an allergy I think I've got an allergy. 

an infection I think I've got an infection. 

a blister | think I've got a blister. 

an inflammation | think I've got an inflammation. 
an abscess I think I've got an abscess. 


Exercise 2 | Line C3 / 


What can you do about an infection? 


appendicitis What can you do about appendicitis? 
flu What can you do about flu? 

an abscess What can you do about an abscess? 
diarrhea What can you do about diarrhea? 
insomnia What can you do about insomnia? 

a sore throat What can you do about a sore throat? 


Exercise 3 | LineD 1/ 


Have you ever had pneumonia? 


hay fever Have you ever had hay fever? 

asthma Have you ever had asthma? 
rheumatism Have you ever had rheumatism? 

sinus trouble Have you ever had sinus trouble? 
ulcers Have you ever had ulcers? 

low blood pressure Have you ever had low blood pressure? 


Exercise 4 / Line DA / 


l've never had measles. 


mumps l've never had mumps 
scarlet fever l've never had scarlet fever. 
chicken pox l've never had chicken pox. 
smallpox l've never had small pox. 
tuberculosis l've never had tuberculosis. 
malaria l've never had malaria. 
Exercise 5 | Line E4 / 


It'll probably go away in a day or two. 


an hour or two from now It'll probably go away an hour or two from now. 
in a matter of minutes It'll probably go away in a matter of minutes. 

in a short time It'll probably go away in a short time. 

within a few hours It'll probably go away within a few hours. 


before you get home It'll probably go away before you get home. 
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72. QUITTING AND FINDING JOBS / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. How did you find your new job? 

S2. | went to an employment agency. 

S1. Was it worth it to do it that way? 

S2. They were able to get me something good right away. 


Conversation B 


S1. I think I'm going to change jobs. 
S2. What do you want to do that for? 
$1. There's not enough chance to get ahead here. 


$2. But don't forget you're getting a pretty, good salary. 


Conversation C 


$1. Did it take you long to apply for a job? 
S2. Too long in my opinion. 

S1 What did you have to do? 

S2. Speak to people, fill out forms, and wait. 


Conversation D 


S1. Is John going to quit his job next month? 

S2. No. He's going to quit next January. 

S1. Are his parents going to support him then? 
S2. No. He isn't going to ask them for any money. 


Conversation E 


S1. I'd like to speak to the personnel manager, please. 
S2. May I ask what it's about? 
S1. I'd like to see him about the position advertised in today's newspaper. 


S2. Certainly. Just have a seat over there for a moment. 
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73. OFFICE DETAILS / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. How long has that man been over there at the desk? 
S2. About a minute or two, I think. 

S1. Can you find out .what he wants? 

S2. I'll ask him right away. 


Conversation B 


$1. Has the secretary the letter yet? 

S2. Yes. She's already sent them the letter. 

$1. She still hasn't sent a copy of the letter to me. 
S2. | forgot to tell you she gave me your copy. 


Conversation C 


$1. To whom did you send the invoice? 

S2. | sent it the General Sales Company. 

S1. Specifically, whom did you address it to? 
S2. | addressed it to the purchasing agent. 


Conversation D 


$1. Have you finished the report on current inventory yet? 
S2. No, I haven't, but I certainly wish | had. 

$1. Why haven't you finished it? 

S2. I didn't have enough time to spend on it yesterday. 


Conversation E 


$1. I’m having some trouble with this sales-volume report. 
S2. You didn't have any trouble with your report last week. 
S1. Well, there are some difficult parts in this one. 


S2. I'm sorry, but I don't have any suggestions. 
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74. OFFICE CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. What did you spend all your time on today? 
S2. Checking the annual report. 

$1. Was everything in it right? 

S2. No. I discovered several errors. 


Conversation B 


How is the mail handled? 

The executive secretary opens it and sorts it out. 
Is any record kept of incoming mail? 
Yes.-Everything is entered on the mail register. 


Conversation C 


Do you receive many inquiries about your product? 

Yes. There are a good number every day, 

You can't answer all of them personally- can you? 

No. Unless they're obviously important, we send back a form 


Conversation D 


I'd like to dictate a letter to the A.B.C. Company. 

Just a moment please, while | get my shorthand notebook. 

Would you also bring me the previous correspondence with them? 
l've already put the file on your desk. 


Conversation E 


l've been working very hard recently. 
How come you've been working so hard? 
l've been trying to impress my boss. 

| hope you haven't in vain. 
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75. CONVERSATIONS ABOUT 
SCHOOL / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. Does Dr. Taylor teach every day? 

S2. No. Only Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
$1. Is Dr. Taylor teaching right now? 

S2. No, he isn't. He's working in his office. 


Conversation B 


Why doesn't John practice anymore? 

He doesn't have much free time. 

He used to have a lot of free time, didn't he? 

Yes, he did, but now he's going to school every night. 


Conversation B 


What are you studying this semester? 
History, English, and math. 

Which do you like best? 

Hist5o2rl.y really interests me the most. 


Conversation D 


Not all students do their lessons carefully. 

| do mine carefully. 

But your brother often does his at the last moment. 
And my sister always does hers a day or two late. 


Conversation E 


How come you aren't at school today? 
There aren't any classes this week. 

Well, how come there aren't any classes? 
This is our spring vacation. 


Exercise 1 / Lines A1 and A2/ 


Does Dr. Taylor teach every day? He teaches on Monday. 
Does Dr. Taylor write every day? He writes on Tuesday. 
Does Dr. Taylor drive every day? He drives on Wednesday. 
Does Dr. Taylor watch every day? He watches on Thursday. 
Does Dr. Taylor listen every day? He listens on Friday. 
Does Dr. Taylor practice every day? He practices on Saturday. 
Does Dr. Taylor rest every day? He rests on Sunday. 


Exercise 2 | Lines A1 and A31 


Does he teach every day? Is he teaching right now? 
Do they study every day? Are they studying right now? 


Do you practice every day? 
Does she drive every day? 
Do they watch every day? 
Does he listen every day? 
Do you rest every day? 


Exercise 3 / Lines A1 and A3/ 


They listen every day. 
He's studying right now. 
She walks every day. 
I'm practicing right now. 
They drive every day. 
He's teaching right now. 


Exercise 4 | Line B1 / 


John doesn't practice anymore. 
We don't practice anymore. 

They don't practice anymore. 
Mary doesn't practice anymore. 

I| don't practice anymore. 

The boys don't practice any more 


Exercise 5 | Line B2/ 


He doesn't have much time. 

He doesn't have many friends. 

He doesn't have much experience. 
He doesn't have many books. 


He doesn't have much information. 


He doesn't have much training. 
He doesn't have much money. 
He has a lot of time. 


Exercise 6 / Line B3/ 


He had a lot of time. 

He had a lot of friends. 

He had a lot of experience. 
He had a lot of books. 

He had a lot of information. 
He had a lot of training. 

He had a lot of money. 


Exercise 7 | Line B3/ 
He used to have a lot of free time. 


practice every day 
study almost every night 
read a lot of books 
learn everything by hear 
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Are you practicing right now? 
Is she driving right now? 

Are they watching right now? 
Is he listening right now? 

Are you resting right now? 


Do they listen every day? 


Is he studying right now? 
Does she walk every day? 
Are you practicing right now? 


Do they drive every day? 


Is he teaching right now? 


Why doesn't John practice anymore? 
Why don't you practice anymore? 
Why don't they practice anymore? 
Why doesn't Mary practice any more? 
Why don't you practice anymore? 
Why don't the boys practice anymore? 


He has a lot of time. 

He has a lot of friends. 

He has a lot of experience 
He has a lot of books. 

He has a lot of books. 

He has a lot of information. 
He has a lot of training. 

He has a lot of money. 


He had lots of time. 


He had lots of friends. 


He had lots of experience. 


He had lots of books. 


He had lots of Information. 
He had lots of training. 


He had lots of money. 


He used to practice every day. 
He used to study almost every night 
He used to read a lot of books. 
He used to learn everything by heart 


be a good student 
Exercise 8 | Line B3/ 


He used to have a lot or free time. 
They used to practice every day. 

She used to study almost every night. 
| used to read a lot of books. 

You used to learn everything by heart. 
He used to work in the evening. 


Exercise 9 | Line B4/ 
He's going to school every night. 


We 

They 

| 

She 

Tom and | 


Exercise 10 / Line C 1/ 


I'm studying English this semester. 
She's studying geography this semester. 
They're studying history this semester. 
We're studying math this semester. 

He's studying chemistry this semester. 


Tom and | are studying physics this semester. 


Exercise 11 / Line C4/ 
History really interests me the most. 


Chemistry 
English 
Math 
Geography 
Physics 


Exercise 12 / Line D1 / 


Not all students do their lessons carefully. 


correctly 
practice 
thoroughly 
go over 
promptly 


Exercise 13 / Line E1 / 
How come you aren't at school today? 


How come he isn't at school today? 
How come they aren't at school today? 
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He used to be a good student. 


But he doesn't any more. 
But they don't any more. 
But she doesn't any more. 


But | don't any more. 


But you don't any more. 
But he doesn't any more. 


We're going to school every night. 
They're going to school every night. 

I'm going to school every night. 

She's going to school every night. 

Tom and | are going to school every night. 


What are you studying this semester? 
What's she studying this semester? 
What are they studying this semester? 
What are you studying this semester? 
What's he studying this semester? 

What are Tom and you studying this semester? 


Chemistry really interests me the most. 
English really interests me the most. 
Math really interests me the most. 
Geography really interests me the most. 
Physics really interests me the most. 


Not all students do their lessons correctly. 

Not all students practice their lessons correctly. 
Not all students practice their lessons thoroughly 
Not all students go over their lessons thoroughly. 
Not all students go over their lessons promptly. 


Why aren't you at school today? 
Why isn't he at school today? 
Why aren't they at school today? 


How come she isn't at school tad ay? 
How come Tom and you aren't at school today 
How come the girls aren't at school today? 


Exercise 14 | Line E2/ 


There aren't any classes this week. 


meetings 
lectures 
concerts 
Discussions 
examinations 


Exercise 15/ Line E2 / 


There aren't any classes this week. 


meetings 

today or tomorrow 
lectures 

during our vacation 
examinations 
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Why isn't she at school today? 


? Why aren't Tom and you at school today? 
Why aren't the girls at school today? 


There aren't any meetings this week. 
There aren't any lectures this week. 
There aren't any concerts this week. 
There aren't any discussions this week. 
There aren't any examinations this week. 


There aren't any meetings this week. 

There aren't any meetings today or tomorrow. 
There aren't any lectures today or tomorrow. 

There -aren't any lectures during our vacation. 
There aren't any examinations during our vacation. 
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76. GOING TO SCHOOL 
| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. Why are you so worried? 

S2. My sister doesn't study hard enough. 

S1. Isn't she interested in school? 

S2. School interests her, but homework doesn't. 


Conversation B 


S1. I'm worried about-my school work. 

S2. What's the problem? 

$1. I think I'm going to fail the examinations. 

S2. Maybe you won't if you have more confidence. 


Conversation C 


S1. What are you going to study at the University? 
S2. Probably history and English. 

S1. You'll have to work hard. 

S2. Yes. l've heard that it's a difficult school. 


$1. What did you apply for? 


S2. | applied for a scholarship. 
$1. What school did you apply to? 
S2. | applied to Eastern State College. 


Conversation E 


$1. | understand the boys applications were turned down. 
$2. Who turned them down? 

$1. I think the college admissions committee. 

S2. I'd advise them to try again. 


Exercise 1/ Line A2/ 


My sister doesn't study hard enough. 


carefully My sister doesn't study carefully enough. 
read My sister doesn't read carefully enough. 
thoroughly My sister doesn't read thoroughly enough. 
Practice My sister doesn't practice thoroughly enough. 
long enough My sister doesn't practice long enough. 


Exercise 2 | Line A3 / 


Isn't she interested in that? 
Isn't she satisfied with that? 
Isn't she annoyed over that? 
Isn't she accustomed to that? 
Isn't she adjusted to that? 

Isn't she concerned about that? 


Exercise 3 / Line A3 / 
Isn't she interested in school? 


tired of 

her work 
satisfied with 
annoyed over 

all the changes 
accustomed to 
worried about 
getting a job 
concerned about 
excited about 
studying English 
involved in 
adjusted to 

our new schedule 
disappointed in 


Exercise 4 | Line D 1/ 
What did you apply for? 


complain about 
comment on 
listen to 
succeed in 


Exercise 5 | LineD 1/ 


Did you apply for a scholarship? 

Did you complain about the noise? 
Did you comment on the suggestion? 
Did you listen to that program? 

Did you succeed in your work? 


Exercise 6 / Lines E1 and E2/ 


They were turned down. 
They were looked over. 
They were thrown away. 
They were taken back. 
They were used up. 
They were given away. 


Exercise 7 | Line E4/ 


I'd advise them to try again. 


She's interested in that, isn't she? 
She's satisfied with that, isn't she? 
She's annoyed over that, isn't she? 
She's accustomed to that, isn't she? 
She's adjusted to that, isn't she? 
She's concerned about that, isn't she? 


Isn't she tired of school? 
Isn't she tired of her work? 
Isn't she satisfied with her work? 
Isn't she annoyed over her work? 
Isn't she annoyed over all the changes? 
Isn't she accustomed to all the changes? 
Isn't she worried about all the changes? 
Isn't she worried about getting a job? 
Isn't she concerned about getting a job? 
Isn't she excited about getting a job? 
Isn't she excited about studying English? 
Isn't she involved in studying English? 
Isn't she adjusted to studying English? 
Isn't she adjusted to our new schedule? 
Isn't she disappointed in our new schedule? 


What did you complain about? 
What did you comment on? 
What did you listen to? 

What did you succeed in? 


What did you apply for? 

What did you complain about? 
What did you comment on? 
What did you listen to? 

What did you succeed in? 


Who turned them down? 
Who looked them over? 
Who threw them away? 
Who took them back? 
Who used them up? 
Who gave them away? 
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ask 

urge 
Force 
Instruct 
Persuade 


Exercise 8 | Line E4/ 


They advised him to go. 
They asked him to go. 
They urged him to go. 
They forced him to go. 
They instructed him to go. 


They persuaded him to go. 


l'd ask them to try again. 

I'd urge them to try again. 

I'd force them to try again. 
l'd instruct them to try again. 


I'd persuade them to try again. 


He was advised to go. 
He was asked to go. 
He was urged to go. 

He was forced to go. 
He was instructed to go. 
He was persuaded to go. 
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77. THE ENGLISH CLASS 
| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. English is the hardest language in the world. 

S2. Why do you say that? 

$1. | can't understand it or speak it. 

S2. But this is only your first day in the English class! 


Conversation B 

$1. How do you pronounce this word in English? 
S2. It's pronounced "sign. 

$1. What's a sign"? 

S2. It's “public notice." 


Conversation C 


$1. What do you call this thing in English? 


S2. It's a "hammer." 
S1 What's the word for the things you hit with a hammer? 
S2. "Nails" You pound nails into wood with a hammer. 


Conversation D 


S1. How do you ask for help politely? 


S2. You say, "Could you help me, please?" 
$1. Is it all right to say, "Could you please help me?" 
S2. Yes. You can say it that way too. 


Conversation E 


$1. Can you understand spoken English very well? 

S2. Can understand you, but most people speak too fast. 
$1. How about speaking? Can you carryon a conversation? 
S2. I'm really not very fluent yet. 


Exercise 1 / Line A1 / 


English is hard. It's the hardest language. in the world. 

English is difficult. It's the most difficult language in the world. 

English is easy. It's the simplest language in the world. 

English is complicated. It's' the most complicated language in the world. 
English is simple. It's the easiest language in the world. 


Exercise 2 | Line A4 / 


This is your first day in the class. 


week 

the office 
third 
month 
factory 


Exercise 3 | Lines D2 and D3/ 


Could you help me, please? 
Could you come here, please? 


This is your first week in the class. 
This is your first week in the office. 
This is your third week in the office. 
This is your third month in the office. 
This is your third month in the factory. 


Could you please help me? 
Could you please come here? 


Could you wait there, please? Could you please wait there? 


Could you correct this, please? 
Could you translate it, please? 


Exercise 4 | Line D3 / 
Is it all right to say that? 


Correct 
incorrect 
proper 
improper 
polite 
impolite 


Exercise 5 | Line D3 | 


Can you speak? 

Can you write? 

Can you read? 

Can you follow it? 

Can you pronounce it? 


Could you please correct this? 
Could you please translate it? 


Is it correct to say that? 
Is it incorrect to say that? 
Is it proper to say that? 

Is it improper to say that? 
Is it polite to say that? 

Is it impolite to say that? 


How about speaking? 
How about writing? 
How about reading? 
How about following it? 
How about pronouncing it? 
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Conversation A 

$1. Do you want to learn English? 

S2. Yes, | do-very much. 

$1. Do you want English? 

S2. Because it'll5b2.e useful in the future. 
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78. LEARNING AND USING 
ENGLISH / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation B 


| want to learn English. 

Then you must speak it. 
Why must I speak it? 
Because you want to learn it. 


Conversation C 


Do you understand the sentence? 
I don't understand it completely. 
All right, the5n1. I'll repeat it. 
Thank you v5e2r.y much this? 


Conversation D 


Did you understand what | said? 
No, didn't. Would say it again? 
Of course. I'll say it again slowly. 
That will help a lot. 


Conversation E 


Please write down John's address. 
All right, but would you please speak very slowly? 
Yes. Do you me to spell each word too? 


Not the numbers-only the names. 
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79. LANGUAGE LEARNING 
PROBLEMS / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversations A 

$1. What are you studying right now? 

S2. I'm doing my English assignment. 

S1 What's the hardest thing about English? 
S2. Pronunciation is the hardest thing for me. 


Conversation B 


Can Peter understand French as well as English? 
Yes, and he can speak it well too. 

| can't speak a word of any language except my own. 
Neither can I. 


Conversation C 


That man is able to speak three or four languages. 
Yes, and he can speck them well, | understand 
Could you learn three or four languages? 

| could if | had a hundred years to do it. 


Conversation D 


I’m feeling very discouraged. 

What's the matter? 

When people talk to me, they talk too fast. 
You'll have to listen faster then. 


Conversation E 


Learning languages is difficult. 

| wish there were only one language in the world. 
Then we'd have to learn it. 

That's the trouble, isn't it? 
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80. DRIVING A CAR / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Why don't we park the car there? 


S2. That's a no-parking zone. 
$1. There are parking meters in the next block. 
S2. Let's see if we can find a space there then. 


Conversation B 


S1. You'd better turn left at the next corner. 
S2. | can't-no left turn. 

S1. Then we'll have to drive around the block. 
S2. It looks like it. 


$1. You're driving too fast. 
S2. What's the speed limit? 
$1. It's fifty miles per hour. 
S2. Then, I'm under the limit. 


Conversation D 


$1. How do you like your new car? 

S2. Great! | really like the automatic shift. 
$1. Does it have power steering? 

S2. Yes, and it's got power brakes too. 


Conversation E 


S1. You drive very well. 
S2. Thanks. I always try to be cautious. 
S1. You are, but best of all, you drive very smoothly. 


S2. Steady pressure on the accelerator and brakes is imp cant 
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81. CAR REPAIR / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. My car won't start. 

S2. Press the starter button. 

$1. Nothing happens when | press the starter. 
S2. Then your battery is dead. 


Conversation B 


$1. Could you help me for a moment, please? 
S2. What can | do for you? 

$1. Could you look over my radiator? 

S2. PII check it after | help that other man. 


Conversation C 


$1. What's your brother doing? 


S2. He's fixing the motor of the car 
$1. Does he need any help? 
S2. | don't think so. 


Conversation D 


$1. Could you look over my car? 

S2. What's the matter? 

$1. Well, don't know. 

S2. | can look at it now if you can wait. 


Conversation E 


S1. Could you change my right tire, please? It's flat. 


S2. Certainly. Do you want us to fix it too? 
$1. Would you please? 
S2. We'll have it ready for you tomorrow morning. 
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82. GENERAL CONVERSATION (1) 


Conversation A 

$1. Where were you born? 

S2. | was born here. 

$1. Have you lived here all your life? 


S2. Yes, I have. 


Conversation B 


S1. Whom will you get the money from? 
S2. We'll get it from our parents. 
$1. What will you spend the money on? 


S2. We'll spend it on books and supplies. 


Conversation C 


$1. Do you want me to wait for you? 
S2. No. I can take care of everything myself. 
S1. Can't we get together a little later then? 


S2. Sure. I'll be through in about half an hour. 
Conversation D 


S1. What took you so long? 


S2. | had a lot of things to do. 
$1. We'd better hurry, or we'll be late. 
S2. | think you're right. 


Conversation E 


$1. I'm starting my vacation next week. 
S2. You ought to see as much as you can. 
$1. That's what I think too. 

S2. You really ought to travel by bus then. 
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83. GENERAL CONVERSATIONS (2) 


Conversation A 


$1. Where did you get that book? 

S2. From the library in my neighborhood. 
$1. Is it a good library? 

S2. Come with me and see for yourself. 


Conversation B 

$1. We're going to be 1ate for the meeting. 

S2. When does it start? 

$1. It starts in exactly fifteen minutes. 

S2. I think we'll be on time. 

Conversation C 

$1. 50mething is bothering me. 

S2. What's bothering you? 

$1. I think I left the lights on in my apartment. 

S2. Well, there's nothing you can do about it now. 


Conversation D 


$1. What does that sign say? 


S2. It says "No Smoking." 
$1. What are you doing? 
S2. I'm putting out my cigarette. 


Conversation E 


$1. I'm sorry I'm late for our appointment. 
$2. What happened? 
$1. The traffic was very heavy. 


S2. It's always bad at this time of the day. 
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84. GENERAL CONVERSATION (3) 


Conversation A 


$1. Where' Mrs. King? 

S2. She's in the other office right now. 
$1. Do you expect her back soon? 

S2. Yes, | do. In just a few minutes. 


Conversation B 


$1. Someone wants to talk to you on the telephone. 
S2. Who is it? Do you know? 

$1. I'm sorry, but I forgot to ask. 

S2. It's OK. | think | know who it is. 


Conversation C 


$1. Will there be a meeting here next week? 
S2. No, but there'll be one on the twentieth. 
$1. Will there be many people at the meeting? 


S2. According to John, there will. 


Conversation D 


$1. "Thy do you have to go to Hawaii? 
S2. I'm going for business reasons. 
$1. How will you travel, by boat or by plane? 


S2. 1ost likely, I'll go by plane. 
Conversation E 


$1. Would you like to go to the store with us? 
S2. I'd like to, but I've got to do some work. 
$1. Why don't you do it later? 

S2. | wish I could, but I can't. 
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86. GENERAL CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. I'd like to speak to Mr. Smith. 
S2. Sorry. He isn't in now. 

$1. Can leave a message for him? 


S2. Yes. 1'11 take the message. 
Conversation B 

S1. Fred has to stay home, but | don't. 
S2. | don't either. 

$1. Would you like to with John and me? 
S2. Yes, | certainly would. 


Conversation C 


S1. Where were you last Tuesday and Wednesday? 
S2. I was out of town. 
S1. Why did you leave town so suddenly? 


S2. A friend was sick and needed help. 


Conversation D 


S1. That's a good-looking suit you have on. 
S2. Thank you for the compliment. 

S1. When did you get it? 

S2. About two or three weeks ago. 


Conversation E 


S1. John hasn't called us yet. 

S2. I thought he called you yesterday. 
$1. No. We didn't hear from him at all. 
S2. | wonder what happened? 
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87. GENERAL CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


What's the matter? 

I'm worried about something. 
What's wrong? 

| think I've lost my billfold. 


Conversation B 


Are you coming to the meeting tomorrow? 

I'm coming. 

Aren't you worried about driving in this weather? 
Of course not. 


Conversation C 


How do you start this machine? I 
You just push the red button. 
Where's the button? 

It's right in front of you. 


Conversation D 


Well, it's cool and cloudy again today. 
| wish that the sun were out. 

It looks to me as if it's going to rain. 
The farmers would like it if it did. 


Conversation E 


If you had a lot of money, what would you buy? 
.| 1'd buy a big boat. 

What would you do with it? 

l'd take all my friends around the world. 
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88. SIMPLE QUESTIONS AND 


NEGATIVES / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1 Fred practices very hard, | notice. 
S2 Does he practice every day? 

S1. Yes, he does. 

S2 | don't practice that much. 


Conversation B 


S1. 
S2. 
S1. 
S2. 


I'm having some trouble with my report. 
Are you having trouble with the last part? 


Yes, | am. 


Well, everyone is having trouble with that part. 


Conversation C 


We saw the new flower show. 
Did you see it on the opening day? 


Yes, we did. 


We didn't see it until the following day. 


Conversation D 


Did you write letters to all your friends? 

No, but I wrote letters to some of them. 

Are you going to write to everyone? 

Well, I'm going to write to as many as possible. 


Conversation E 


Mary has only worn her new coat twice. 
Has she worn her new spring suit yet? 
Yes, she has. 5everal times, in fact. 

| know she hasn't worn her new shoes yet. 


S1. 

S2. 

S1. 

S2. 

Exercise 1 

1. John studies. 
every day 
(?) 

2. Fred doesn't study. 
every day 
(?) 

3. The girl is studying. 
right now 
(?) 

4. They aren't studying. 


right now 


Does John study? 

Does John study every day? 

Yes, he does. He studies every day. 
Doesn't Fred Study? 

Doesn't Fred study every day? 

No, he doesn't. He doesn't study every day. 


Is the girl studying? 

Is the girl studying right now? 

Yes, she is. She's studying right now. 
Aren't they studying? 

Aren't they studying right now? 


5. Mary studied. 
Yesterday 
(?) 

6. Fred didn't study. 
yesterday ' 
(?) 

7. I'm going to study. 
Tomorrow 
(?) 

8. He isn't going to study. 
tomorrow 
(?) 

9. The girl will study. 
Tomorrow 
(?) 

10. The men won't study. 
Tomorrow 
(?) 

11. John has studied. 
since June 
(?) 

12. Fred hasn't studied. 
since June 
(?) 

Exercise 2 

1. He isn't in his office now. 
(?) 

2. He works very efficiently. 
(?.) 

3. He hasn't tried that 
method. 
( ?) 

4. He wore a new suit yesterday 

?) 

5. He couldn't be with them. 
( ?) 

6. He won't have enough time. 
(?) 

7. 
(?) 

8. He’s forgotten their 
names 
(?) 

9. He wasn't working on 
that. 
(?) 

10. He must rely on his 
friends. 
(?) 

11. He has to explain every 
today. 
(?) 

12. He didn’t drive to work 


(?) 


No, they aren’t. They aren’t studying right now. 


Did Mary study? 

Did Mary study yesterday? 

Yes, she did. She studied yesterday. 
Didn’t Fred study? 

Didn’t Fred study yesterday? 

No, he didn’t. study yesterday. 

Are you going to study? 

Are you going to study tomorrow? 
Yes, | am. I’m going to study tomorrow. 
Isn’t he going to study? 

isn’t he going to study tomorrow? 


No, he isn’t. he is not going to study tomorrow. 


Will the girl study? 

Will the girl study tomorrow? 

Yes, she will. She’ll study tomorrow. 

Won't the men study? 

Won't the men study tomorrow? 

No, they won’t. They won’t study tomorrow. 
Has John studied? 

Has John studied since June? 

Yes, he has. He’s studied since June. 
Hasn’t Fred studied? 

Hasn’t Fred studied since June? 

No, he hasn’t. He hasn’t studied since June. 


Isn’t he in his office now 

No, he isn’t He isn’t in his office now 
Does he work very efficiently? 

Yes, he does. He works very efficiently? 
Hasn't he tried that method? 


No, he hasn’t. He hasn’t tried that method 


Did he wear a new suit yesterday? 

Yes, he did. He work a new suit yesterday. 
Couldn’t he be with them? 

No, he couldn’t. He couldn’t be with them. 
Won't he have enough time? 

No, he won't. He won't have enough time. 


He found the correct answer. Did he find the correct answer? Yes, he. 


did. He found the correct answer 
Has he forgotten their names? 

Yes, he has. He's forgotten their names. 
their names. 

Wasn't he working on that? 

No, he wasn't. 

He wan't working on that. 

Must he rely on his friends? 

Yes, he must. He must rely on 

his friends. 

Does he have to explain every thing? 


Yes, he does. He has to explain every thing 
Didn't the drive to work today? 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


today 

(?) 

He does all his work 
promptly. 

(?) 

He does all his work 
promptly. 

(?) 

He'll meet the men there. 


(?) 


He used to enjoy baseball. 


(?) 


Conversation A 
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No, he didn’t. He didn’t drive to work today. 
to work today. 

Shouldn’t he have waited? 

No, he shouldn’t have. He 

shouldn’t have waited. 

Does he do all his work 

Promptly? 

Yes, he does. He does all his work promptly. 
Will he meet the men there? 

Yes, he will. He’ll meet the men there. 

Men there. 

Did he use to enjoy baseball? 

Yes, he did. He used to enjoy baseball. 


89. SHORT ANSWER (1) 
ICONVERSATIONS 


$1. Don't you work every Saturday morning? 
S2. No, we don't. Just on occasion. 
$1. Did you work last Saturday morning? 


S2. No, we didn’t 


Conversation B 


$1. Didn't those tourists go to the park yesterday? 
S2. Yes, they did. 

S1. Did they to with you and John? 

S2. No, they didn’t but we saw them there. 


Conversation C 


S1. Are you going to your class now? 
S2. No. I’m not, but I’Il be leaving shortly. 
$1. Do you go to school every afternoon? 


S2. No, I don't. Only Tuesday and Thursday afternoons. 


Conversation D 


$1. Have you ever been to the Central Zoo? 

S2. No, I never have. 

$1. Would you care to go there with me tomorrow? 
S2. Yes, | certainly would. 


Conversation E 


S1. Shouldn’t you answer their letter quite soon? 
S2. Ye, I really should. 
S1. Don't you have to send them some money too? 


S2. No, I don’t. Not in this next letter. 
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90. SHORT ANSWERS (2) 
| CONVERSATION 


Conversation A 

$1. Are you going to attend the reception? 
S2. Yes, | am. 

S1. Are you going to stay very late? 


S2. No, I’m not. 


Conversation B 


$1. Are there many rooms in their apartment'? 

S2. Yes, there are. About six, | think 

$1. Is there much light in the apartment? 

S2. No, there isn't, because there are very few Windows. 


Conversation C 


$1. Are You reading that magazine? 

S2. Yes, | am. I'm reading the book review. 
$1. Are You using your dictionary? 

S2. No, I'm not, but I'm doing quite well. 


Conversation D 


$1. Has John spoken to you yet? 
S2. Yes, he has, and he's spoken to Mrs. White too. 
S1. Did he speak to you yesterday'? 


S2. Yes, he did. Around four o'clock. 
Conversation E 


S1. Will Mary be at the party? 
S2. Yes, she will, but she'll be a little late. 


$1. 
S2. 


Will she be with her weekend guests? 


No, she won't. 


E1xercise 1 


Oo NOUA ONS 


-Ú — 
= O 


= = 
ON: 


Does he practice? 
Will he practice? 

Can he practice? 
What does he do? 
What can he do? 
What can he do? 
should they do? 

Have they read? 

Are they reading? 
What should they do? 
What have they done? 
What are they doing? 
Did you copy them? 


Yes, he does. 
Yes, he will. 

Yes, he, can. 

He practice. 

He'll practice. 

He can practice. 
Yes, they should. 
Yes, they have. 
Yes, they are. 
They should read. 
They've read. 
They're reading. 
Yes, | did. 


Must you copy them? 

Have you copied them? 
What did you do? 

What must you do? 

What have you done? 

Isn't she going to go home? 
Wasn't she going home? 
Hadn't she better go home? 
What's she going to do? 
What was she doing? 

What had she better do? 
Shouldn't he speak English? 
Didn't he have to speak English? 
Couldn't he speak English? 
What should he do? 

What did he have to do? 
What could he do? 
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Yes, | must 

Yes, | Have 
| copied them. 
| must copy them. 
l've copied them. 
Yes, she is. 
Yes, she was 
Yes, she'd better. 
She's going to go home. 
She was going home. 
She'd better go home. 
Yes, he should. 
Yes, he did. 
Yes, he could. 
He should speak English. 
He had to speak English. 
He could speak English. 
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91. INTERROGATIVE WORDS (1) / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Is that Mr. Brown's office? 
S2. Yes, it is. 

S1. Whose office is this? 

S2. This office is Mr. Green's. 


Conversation B 


S1. Where's there a bus stop? 

S2. I'm sorry. | didn't hear you. 

S1. Is there a bus stop at the next corner? 

S2. No, but there's a bus stop two blocks from here. 


Conversation C 


S1. Did the Italian students arrive here during the summer? 
S2. No. They arrived here just a month ago. 

S1. How long ago did the Greek students arrive? 

S2. They arrived exactly two months ago. 


Conversation D 


S1. Did you paint your garage on Saturday? 


S2. Yes. | painted the whole garage in three hours. 
S1. What color did you paint it? 
S2. l finally decided to paint it blue. 


Conversation E 


$1. Is Tom's dictionary around here anyplace? 
S2. Yes. Tom's dictionary is over there on the table. 
$1. Which one is Tom's-the red one or the blue one? 


S2. The red one is his. 


Exercise 1 
1. They're studying. What are they studying? 
(?? ) They're studying their lessons. 
2. She'll study. What will she study? 
(??) She’ll study her lesson. 
3. | studied. What did you study? 
(??) | studied my lessons. 
4. He's studying. What did you study? 
( ??) He's studying his lesson. 
5. They've studied. What have they studied? 
( ??) They've studied their lessons. 


6. I'm going to study. What are you going to study? 
(?) 


She can study. 
Q?) 


He studies. 

Q?) 

They must study. 
Q?) 

| should study. 
(??) 


They were studying. 
Q?) 


He used to study. 
9?) 


She's supposed to study. 
(9?) 


They'll study. 

(?? ) 

l'd better study. 
Q?) 

They have to study. 
(??) 

He's been studying. 
9?) 


We had to study. 
9?) 


What can she study? 

She can study her lessons. 

What does he study? 

He studies his lessons. 

What must they study? 

They must study their lessons. 
What should you study? 

| should study my lessons. 

What were they studying? 

They were studying their lessons. 


What did he use to study? 
He used to study his lessons. 


What's she supposed to study? 


She's supposed to study her lessons. 
What will they study? 


They'll study their lessons. 

What had you better study? 

l'd better study my lessons. 
What do they have to study? 
They have to study their lessons. 
What's he been studying? 

He's been studying his lessons. 
What did you have to study? 

We had to study our lessons. 
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Exercise 2 


I'll write at home. 
(??) 


| wrote my English lesson. 
Q?) 

| must write for extra practice. 
(??) 

| should write in the evening. 
(?? ) 

I've written to Mr. Brown. 

(?? ) 

| write for extra practice. 

(??) 

I'm going to write at home. 
(??) 

| used to write in the evening. 
( ??) 

I’m writing for extra practice. 
(??) 

| have to write to Mr. Brown 
(??) 

| was writing my English lesson 
(?? ). 
| wrote for extra practice. 
( ??) 
l an write at home. 
(??) 
I plan to write to Mr. 
Q?) 

I'm writing for extra practice. 
Q?) 

I write in the evening. 
Q?) 

l've written my English lesson. 
( ??) 


| had to write at home. 
( ??) 


Where will you write? 

ll write at home 

What did you write? 

| wrote my English lesson 
Why must you write? 

| must write for extra practice 


When should you write? 


| should write in the evening. 
Whom have you written to? 
l've written to Mr. Brown. 
Why do you write? 

| write for extra practice. 
Where are you going to write? 
I’m going to write at home. 


When did you use to write? 


| used to write in the evening. 


Why are you writing? 


I’m writing for extra practice. 
Whom do you have to write to? 
| have to write to Mr. Brown. 
What were you writing? 


| was writing my English lesson. 


Why did you write? 

| wrote for extra practice. 
Where can you write? 

| can write at home. 


Whom do you plan to write to? 


I plan to write to Mr. Brown. 


Why are you writing? 


I'm writing for extra practice. 


When do you write? 


I write in the evening. 

What have you written? 

l've written my English lesson. 
Where did you have to write? 

| had to write at home. 
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92. INTERROGATIVE WORDS (2) / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversations A 

$1. We should complain about the service in this store. 
$2. Should we to one of clerks? 

$1. | don't think so. 

$2. Whom should we complain to then? 


Conversation B 


$1. Have you chosen furniture for your apartment yet? 
S2. No, we haven't. 

$1. Why haven't you chosen any yet? 

S2. Frankly, we just haven't had enough time. 


Conversation C 


$1. Does Mary have to go? 

$2. Yes, she does. She has to go to the airport. 
$1. How soon does she have to go? 

S2. I’m not sure just how soon. 


Conversation D 


$1. Do you prefer this picture or that one? 

S2. Of those two, I think I prefer the bottom one. 
S1. Which one of the other two do you prefer? 
S2. l really can't decide. 


Conversation E 


$1. | couldn't finish all the work yesterday. 
S2. How come you couldn't finish it? 
S1. Because | got started too late. 


S2. Why don't you get started earlier next time? 


Exercise 1 

1. What can he do? He can write. 

2. What should he do? He should write. 
3. What does he do? He writes. 

4. What will he do? He'll write. 

5. What's he doing? He's writing. 

6. What must he do? He must write. 
7. What's he done? He's written. 

8. What did he do? He wrote. 

9. What was he doing? He was writing. 


10. What had he better do? 
11. What's he going to do? 
12. What does he plan to do? 


He'd better write. 
He's going to write. 
He plans to write. 


13. What could he do? 

14. What did he have to do? 

15. What should he have done? 
16. What did he use to do? 


Exercise 2 


. They'll write something. 

. They were writing something. 

. They write something. 

. They've written something. 

. They're going to write something. 
. They should write something. 

. They can write something. 

. They wrote something. 

. They must write something. 

10. They're writing something. 

11. They plan to write something. 
12. They used to write something. 
13. They could have written something. 
14. They'd better write something 


COANOOAARWN = 


Exercise 3 
1. He can write Where? 
At home 
2. He should write. How much? 
Two pages 
3. He writes. When? 
In the morning 
4. He'll write. What? 
A short report 
5. He's writing. To whom? 
Mr. Brown 
6. He must write. Why? 
To apply for a 
7. He's written. How often? 
Every six month 
8. He wrote. Which one? 
The long one 
9. He was writing. What for? 


10. He'd better write. 


11. He's going to write. 


12. He plans to write. 
13. He could write. 
14. He had to write. 
15. He should write. 


16, He used to write. 


Because he had to 
When? 
Tonight 
What? 
A letter? 
To whom? 
Mary 
How much? 
Only two pages 
Why? 
To satisfy them 
What? 
An apology 
How often? 
Once a month 
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He could write. 

He had to write. 

He should have written. 
He used to write. 


What will they write? 
What were they writing? 
What do they write? 


What have they written? 
What are they going to write? 


What should they write? 
What can they write? 
What did they write? 


What must they write? 
What are they writing? 


What do they plan to write? 
What did they use to write? 
What could they have written? 
What had they better write? 


Where can he write? 
He can write at home 
How much should he write? 
He should write tow pages. 
When does he write? 
He writes in the morning. 
What will he write? 
He'll write a short report. 
To whom is he writing? 
He's writing to Mr. Brown. 
Why must he write? 
He must he write? 
How often has he written? 
He's written every six months. 
Which one did he write? 
He wrote the long one. 
What was he writing for? 
He was writing because he had to 
When had he better write? 
He's going to write? a letter 
What's he going to write? 
He's going to write a letter. 
To whom does he plan to write? 
He plans to write to Mary. 
How much could he write? 
He could write only tow pages. 
Why did he have to write? 
He had to write to satisfy them. 
What should write an apology. 
He should write an apology. 
How often did he use to write? 
He used to write once a month. 


Exercise 4 


1. 


10. 


11. 


Did he take that one? 
Which one? 

( ??) 

Is Bill going to the movies 
now? 

Where? 

(??) 

Wasn't it there because of 
that? 

Why? 

(??) 

Should we complain to the 
manager? 

Whom? 

Q?) 

Couldn't you get to Boston 
because of that? 

Why? 

9?) 

Did he come here four 
months ago? 

How long ago? 

(??) 


Does she want her tea with 


cream? 

How? 
9?) 

Is there a bus stop at the 
next comer? 

Where? 

Q?) 

Should we buy groceries 
today? 

What? 

9?) 

Did they use to get there 
by bus? 

How? 

(?? ) 

Did you have to travel for 
business reasons? 
Why? 

Q?) 
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Which one did he take? 
He took that one. 


Where's Bill going now? 
He's going to the movies now. 


Why wasn't it there? 
It wasn't there because of that. 


Whom should we complain to? 
We should complain to the manager 
Why couldn't you get tc Boston? 


| couldn't get to Boston because of that 


How long ago did he come here? 
He came here four months ago. 


How does she want her tea? 
She wants her tea with cream. 


Where's there a bus stop? 


There's a bus stop at the next corner. 


What should we buy today? 
We should buy groceries today. 


How did they use to get there? 
They used to get there by bus. 


Why did you have to travel? 
| had to travel for business reasons. 
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93. IRREGULAR VERBS (1) 
| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


Have you found a picture for your room yet? 
Yes lucky ‘enough to find one yesterday. 
Have you put it on the wall yet? 

No, but I'm going to put it up this afternoon. 


Conversation B 


Have you heard about Robert’s bad luck? 
No. What happened to him? 

| hear he's lost his job. 

You can't believe everything you hear. 


Conversation C 


Someone stole money from the company last month. 

Some money was stolen two months ago too. 

I think the person who's stealing money will be caught. 
JohSn2.said he thought the police would catch the thief soon. 


Conversation D 


Did you bring your umbrella today? 

No, but I brought my tan raincoat. 
Maybe Fred will lend me his umbrella. 

I think he's already lent his to someone. 


Conversation E 


$1. Have you ridden in Fred's new car yet? 

S2. Yes, | have. | rode in it last night. 

$1. Did Fred let you drive the car? 

S2. Yes. | drove it around the block a couple of times. 

Exercise 1 

1. Did you write the letter? Yes, 1 did. | wrote it yesterday. 

2. Did he drive the car? Yes, he did. He drove it yesterday. 

3. Did they do the work? Yes, they did. They did it yesterday. 
4. Did she send the report? Yes, she did. She sent it yesterday. 
5. Did you bring your money? Yes, | did. | brought it yesterday. 

6. Did he read the article? Yes, he did. He read it yesterday. 

T. Did she begin her work? Yes, she did. She began it yesterday. 
8. Did they see the display? Yes, they did. They saw it yesterday. 
9. Did he wear his raincoat? Yes, he did. He wore it yesterday 

10. Did you buy the bicycle? Yes, | did. | bought it yesterday. 

11. Did they hold the meeting? Yes, they did. They held it yesterday. 
12. Did she take the package? Yes, she did. She- took it yesterday. 


13. Did she quit her job? 

14. Did he cut the rope? 

15. Did they draw the diagram? 
16. Did she get the message? 


Exercise 2 


| lost something yesterday. 

| began something yesterday. 
| sold something yesterday. 

I made something yesterday. 
| took something yesterday. 

| won something yesterday. 

| did something yesterday. 

| read something yesterday. 
10. | wrote something yesterday. 
11. l built something yesterday. 
12. | sent something yesterday. 
13. | broke something yesterday. 
14. | brought something yesterday. 
15. | tore something yesterday. 
16. | drew something yesterday. 


OONOAPRWN > 


Exercise 3 


You do that work well. 

The girl writes accurately. 
The man tells funny jokes. 
Those men drive carelessly. 
He gives money to charity. 
Tom sends reports to them. 
The. meetings begin on time. 
The motor runs very smoothly. 
She chooses clothes care fully. 
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Yes, she did. She quit it yesterday. 
Yes, he did. He cut it yesterday. 

Yes, they did. "They drew it yesterday. 
Yes, she did. She got it yesterday. 


| forgot something yesterday. Have you forgotten anything today? 


Have you lost anything today? 
Have you begun anything today? 
Have you sold anything today? 
Have you made anything today? 
Have you taken anything today? 
Have you won anything today? 
Have you done anything today ? 
Have you read anything today? 
Have you written anything today? 
Have you built anything today? 
Have you sent anything today? 
Have you broken anything today? 
Have you brought anything today? 
Have you torn anything today? 
Have you drawn anything today? 


You've always done that work well. 


She's always written accurately. 

He's always told funny jokes. 

They've always driven carelessly. 
He's...always given money to charity. 
He's always sent reports to them. 
They've always begun on time. 

It's always run very smoothly. 

She's always chosen clothes carefully. 


10. John reads the daily reports. He's always read the daily reports. 


11. You forget people's names. 
12. Mary has trouble with that 
13. That man speaks rapidly. 


You've always forgotten people's names. 


She's always had trouble with that. 
He's always spoken rapidly. 


14. | take good care of my car. I've always taken good care of my car. 
15. You eat breakfast very early. You've always eaten breakfast very early. 
16. That man wears a hat to work. He's always worn a hat to work. 

Exercise 4 

1. Has the man ever seen it? Yes. He saw it yesterday. 

2. Have you broken one? Yes. | broke one yesterday. 

3. Has Mary ever worn one? Yes. She wore one yesterday 

4. Have the men heard it? Yes. They heard it yesterday. 

5. Has the leader begun yet? Yes. He began yesterday. 

6. Have you ever driven one? Yes. | drove one yesterday. 

T. Has your sister eaten there? Yes. She ate there yesterday. 

8. Have the workers done it? Yes. They did it yesterday. 

9. Have they ever sung it? Yes. They sang it yesterday. 

10. Has Mr. White sent it? Yes. He sent it yesterday. 

11. Have the people read it? Yes. They read it yesterday. 
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12. 
13. 
14. 


Has John made one? 
Has the girl bought one? 
Have you spoken to him? 


Yes. He made one yesterday. 
Yes. She bought one yesterday 
Yes. | spoke to him yesterday. 
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Conversation A 

$1. Did you sell those people your house? 
S2. We finally sold it to them last week. 

$1. Have they given you the money yet? 

S2. Yes. They gave it to us just this morning. 
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94. IRREGULAR VERBS (2) 


Conversation B 


Has Robert chosen a new suit yet? 

He chose a very nice one on Saturday. 
Has he worn his new suit yet? 

He wore to the meeting yesterday. 


Conversation C 


Did Alice shut the window? 
She shut it a short time ago. 
She forgot it this morning. 

No. She left it open on purpose. 


Conversation D 


Did you read the magazine? 
Yes. We read it this morning. 
Did you find the article | told you about? 


| CONVERSATIONS 


We found it all right, but you didn’t tell us it was so long. 


Conversation E 


Have you gone over that reading selection yet? 


Yes. | went over it last weekend. 


Did you understand everything in the essay? 
I think | understood all the important parts. 
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95. IRREGULAR VERBS (3) / 
CONVERSATION DRILLS 


Conversation Drill A 


$1. Where did you (A) the package? 


S2. I(B) (itin the closet. 

$1. Would you please (C) it? 

S2. l've (D) it already. 

(A) (B) (C) 
leave left open 
find found unwrap 
set set move 
lay laid examine 
put put return 
hide hid inspect 
see Saw deliver 
keep kept address 


S1. What's the matter? 
S2. We've A) 

S1. We haven't (B) yet. 
S2. I'm very surprised. 


(A) 

spent our money 
chosen a name 
seen that movie 
had some food 
bought a ticket 
read the papers 
done something 
taken that course 


(D) 


opened 
unwrapped 
moved 
examined 
returned 
inspected 
delivered 
addressed 
(B) 
spent ours 
chosen one 
seen it 
had any 
bought one 
read them 


done anything 
taken it 
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96. IRREGULAR VERBS (4) / 
CONVERSATION DRILLS 


Conversation Drill A 


What's on your mind? 

Why did you(A) 

I (B) that because it was necessary. 

Of course, you know I haven't(C) one right now. 


Conversation Drill B 


$1. Have you ever (A)one? 

S2. Yes. In fact, I(B) one last week? 

S1. l'm going to (C) one soon. 

S2. Johnis (D) oneright now. 

(A) (B) (C) 
written Wrote write 
read read read 
worn wore wear 
driven drove drive 
done did do 
given gave given 
brought brought bring 
taken took take 


(D) 
Writing 
reading 
wearing 
driving 
doing 
giving 
bringing 
taking 
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97. COMPARISONS (1) / 
CONVERSATION DRILLS 


Conversation Drill A 


$1. l like this (A) very much. 

S2. Did you see the other (B) ? 

$1. Yes, but this — (A) is (A) than the other one. 
S2. | think it's (B) too. 


(A) (B) 


chair more comfortable 
color prettier 

suitcase more practical 
sweater warmer 
sports car less conservative 
silverware more modern 
television set better 
refrigerator more convenient 


Conversation Drill B 


$1. Did you like the last one we saw? 

S2. Yes, | did. It's certainly very (A) 

S1. It's as (A) as the first one, don't you think? 
S2. In my opinion, it's (B) of all. 

(A) (B) 

strong the strongest 
accurate the most accurate 
pretty the prettiest 

useful the most useful 

big the biggest 

unusual the most unusual 
comfortable the most comfortable 


nice the nicest 


Conversation Drill A 


$1 I think John is quite (A) 
S2 l've noticed he's doing things (A) 
S1 John is always(C) than the others. 
S2 | know he always does things more (B) than I do. 
(A) (B) 
patient patiently 
quick quickly 
accurate accurately 
deliberate deliberately 
slow slowly 
awkward awkwardly 
neat neatly 
thorough thoroughly 
Conversation Drill B 
S1. Isn't Mr. Black a (A) person? 
S2. Yes. He's certainly (B) 
S1. In my opinion, he's the (C) person in the group 
S2. He certainly speaks more(D) than the present chair man 
(A) (B) (C) 
wise wiser wisest 
confident more confident most confident 
calm calmer calmest 
earnest more earnest most earnest 
brave braver bravest 
cautious more cautious most cautious 
kind kinder kindest 
sensible more sensible most sensible 
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98. COMPARISONS (2) 
| CONVERSATION DRILLS 


(C) 
more patient 
quicker 
more accurate 
more deliberate 
slower 
more awkward 
neater 
more through 


(D) 

wisely 
confidently 
calmly 

earnestly 

bravely 

cautiously 

kindly 

sensibly 
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99. TWO-WORD VERBS (1) 


| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. It's cold outside; I'm going to put on a sweater. 

S2. You'd better put a coat on too. 

S1. Yes, but we'd better takeoff our things when we're inside. 


S2. We can take them off in the hall and hang them up. 


Conversation B 


S1. Bill found out his application was turned down. 

S2. Who turned it down, and how did he find out? 

S1. The membership committee turned down his application. 
S2. Oh, I see. Then he found out the answer from the secretary. 


Conversation C 


S1. Did you take down the man's instructions? 
S2. Yes. Do you want to look them over? 
S1. Yes, please. | want to carry out his instructions as well as possible. 


S2. All right. Let's sit down and go over them together. 


Conversation D 


$1. Did you throwaway the extra paper? 


S2. No. I gave about half of it away. 
$1. Do you have some left then? 


S2. No. I used up all the rest yesterday. 


Conversation E 


$1. Have you gone through the reports yet? 

S2. No, I haven't. They were turned in just last night. 

$1. Why don't you pick out a few for me to read then? 

S2. I think I'll do that. | can use the help. 

Exercise 1 

1. We'll think over the plan carefully" Well think it over carefully. 

2. l've turned in the reports. l've turned them in. 

3. Didn't she make out the form? Didn't she make it out? 
4. Why can't I find out those things? Why can't | find them out? 

5. Please don't point out the mistake. Please don't point it out. 

6. It'S hard to break in new employees. It's hard to break them m. 
7. When did you use up the supplies? When did you use them up? 

8. You'd better put on your sweater. You'd better put it on. 

9. He couldn't take out those parts. He couldn't take them out. 


10. Why won't she bring up the subject? 
11. You're going to wear out your suit. 
12. It'S necessary to look up the words. 
13. Didn't he carry out their instructions? 


Why won't she bring it up? 
You're going to wear it out. 

It'S necessary to look them up. 
Didn't he carry them out? 


14. l've already worked out a plan. 
15. Please turn over your papers now. 


16. Shouldn't you throwaway that rubbish? 


17. The weather held up our flight. 
18. We'd better turn off the radio now. 
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l've already worked it out. 


Please turn them over now. 


Shouldn't you throw it away? 
The weather held it up. 


We'd better turn it off now. 


19. Please put away the tools before leaving. Please put them away before leaving. 


Exercise 2 

1. Someone took it back. 

2. No one will try them out. 

3. Someone has used .them up. 

4. No one is taking it down. 

5. Someone ought to pick them out. 
6. No one will turn that down. 

T. Someone was looking them over. 
8. Someone is going to hold that up. 
9. No one should bring it up. 

10. Someone has thrown them away. 
11. No one has to clear that up. 

12. Someone is giving: them away. 
13. No one was pointing that out. 

14. Someone will hand them 

15. Someone will hand them 


16. No one is taking them off. 


It was taken back. 

They won't be tried out. 
They've been used up. 

It isn't being taken down. 
They ought to be picked out. 
That won't be turned down. 
They were being looked over. 
That's going to be held up. 

It shouldn't be brought up. 
They've been thrown away. 
That doesn't have to be cleared up. 
They're being given away. 


That wasn't being pointed out. 


They'll be handed in. 
It was crossed out. 
They aren't being taken off. 
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100. TWO-WORD VERBS (2) / 
CONVERSATION DRILLS 


Conversation Drills 


$1. What did you say did say? 
S2. Would you please(A)? 

$1. I(B) this morning. 

S2. Sorry. | didn't realize that. 


(A) 
turned them off the lights 
looked it over the report 
crossed out those names 
figure out the total cost 
look up those words 
bring up that matter 
throw away those papers 


Conversation Drill B 


$1. What are you thinking about? 


S2. I guess we'll have to (A) 

$1. Exactly why do you haveto (B) 

S2. Because it's obviously important. 
(A) 


think over the plan 
turn in the reports 
make out the form 
point out the mistakes 
bring up the subject 
carry out instructions 
look up the answer 
turn over the papers 


(B) 

turned them off 
looked it over 
crossed them out 
figured it out 
looked them up 
brought it up 
threw them away 


(B) 

think it over 
turn them in 
make it out 


point them out 


carry them out 


carry them out 


look it up 
turn them over 
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101. TAG QUESTIONS (1) 
| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. That isn't your jacket, is it? 

S2. No, isn't, but it looks like mine. 

S1. But these are your gloves, aren't they? The 

S2. There were a lot of people at the reception, weren't there? 


Conversation B 


There were a lot of people at the reception, weren't there? 
Yes, there were. Over 100. l'd guess. 

There wasn't, enough food for everyone, was there? 

No, there wasn't everyone complained. 


Conversation C 


It rains a lot in this part of the country, doesn't it? 
Yes, it does, but only in the spring. 

But it doesn't ever snow around here, does it? 
No, it never does. 


Conversation D 


You left the office very late, didn't you? 
Yes, I did. Around eleven o'clock. 

Then I didn't get much sleep, did you? 
John has been looking for a job, hasn't he? 


Conversation E 


John has been looking for a job, hasn't he? 
Yes, he has. Quite diligently too? 

He hasn't found a suitable one yet, ahs he? 
No, he hasn't, but I’m sure he will soon. 


Exercise 1/ Line AI / 


That isn't your jacket. That isn't your jacket, is it? 

Those aren't your gloves. Those aren't your gloves, are they? 
This isn't your coat. This isn't your coat, is it? 

These aren't your shoes. These aren't your shoes, are they? 

That isn't your hat. That isn't your hat, is it? 

Those aren't your books. Those aren't your books, are they? 


Exercise 2 | Lines Al and A3/ 


That's your jacket. That's your jacket, isn't it? 
Those are your gloves. Those are your gloves, aren't they? 


This is your coat. 
These are your shoes. 
That's your hat. 

Those are your books. 


Exercise 3 | Lines Al-A4 / 


That's your jacket, isn't it? 

That isn't your coat, is it? 

Those are your gloves, aren't they? 
Those aren't your books, are they? 
This is your hat, isn't it? 

These aren't your shoes, are they? 


Exercise 4 | Lines AI-A4 / 

1. Those are your books (?) 

2. That isn't your jacket (?) 

3. That's your hat (?) 

4. Those aren't your gloves (?) 
5. These are your shoes (?) 


Exercise 5 | Line C1 / 


It rains a lot here. 

The men worked there. 
John likes television. 

The wind blew very hard. 
The girls enjoy that class. 
That caused the trouble. 


Exercise 6 / Line C3 / 


It doesn't rain much. here. 

The men didn't work there. 
John doesn't like television. 
The wind didn't blow hard. 
The girls don't enjoy the class. 


Exercise 7 | Lines CI-C3 / 


It rains a lot here, doesn't it? 


The girls don't enjoy the class, do they? 


That caused the trouble, didn't it? 
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This is your coat, isn't it? 

These are your shoes, aren't they? 
hat's your hat, isn't it? 

Those are your books, aren't they? 


Yes, it is. 
No, it isn't. 
Yes, they are. 
No, they aren't. 
Yes, it is. 
No, they aren't. 


Those are your books, aren't they? 
Yes, they are. They're my books. 

That isn't your jacket, is it? 

No, it isn't. It isn't my jacket. 

That's your hat, isn't it? 

Yes, it is. It'S my hat. 

Those aren't your gloves, are they? 
No, they aren't. They aren't my gloves. 
These are your shoes, aren't they? 
Yes, they are. They're my shoes. 


It rains a lot here, doesn't it? 
The men worked there, didn't they? 
John likes television, doesn't he? 
The wind blew very hard, didn't it? 
The girls enjoy that class, don't they? 
That caused the trouble, didn't it? 


It doesn't rain much here, does it? 

The men didn't work there, did they? 
John doesn't like television, does he? 

The wind didn't blow hard, did it? 

The girls don't enjoy the class, do they? 


Yes, it does. 
No, they don't. 
Yes, it did. 


The men didn't work there, did they? No, they didn't. 


The wind blew hard, didn't it? 


Yes, it did. 


John doesn't like television, does he?No, he doesn't. 


Exercise 8 | Lines Al-A4 and CI-C3 / 


They work hard, don't they? 


Yes, they do. 


They're working hard, aren't they? Yes, they are. 
They don't work hard, do they? No, they don't. 
They aren't working hard, are they? No, they aren't. 
She writes letters, doesn't she? Yes, she does. 
She's writing letters, isn't she? Yes, she is. 
She doesn't write letters, does she? No, she doesn't. 

She isn't writing letters, is she? No, she isn't. 


Exercise | Lines CI-C3 / 


1. 


The girls enjoy that class (?) The girls enjoy that class, don't they? 
Yes, they do. They enjoy Class 
The men didn't work there (?) The men didn't work there, did they? 
No, they didn't. They didn't work there. 


The wind blew very hard (?) The wind blew very hard, didn't it? 
Yes, it did. It blew very hard. 
John doesn't like television (?) John doesn't like television, does he 


No, he doesn't. He doesn't like television. 


It rains a lot here (?) It rains a lot here, doesn't it? 
Yes, it does. It rains a lot here 
That didn't cause the trouble. That didn't cause the trouble, id it? 
No, it didn't. It didn't cause the trouble. 
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102. TAG QUESTIONS (2) 
| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. There haven't been any storms recently, have there? 
S2. No, there haven't, but it's hard to believe. 

S1. I suppose we could get one anytime now, couldn't we? 
S2. We certainly could. This is the season. 


Conversation B 


S1. Not many people in that office speak English, do they? 6. 
S2. No, they don't, but all of them are taking classes now. 

S1. According to the rules, all employees have to learn it now, | 
S2. Yes, they all do, and it's a problem. 


Conversation C 

$1. She’s already told john she’d like to go, hasn’t she? 
S2. Yes, she has 

$1. | guess we should plan on it then, shouldn't we? 
S2. yes, we'd better, | think. 


Conversation D 


$1. You hadn't ever seen the Ambassador before last night, had you? 
S2. No, I hadn't, although I did see John's pictures of him in May. 

S1. You could have met him at the last conference, couldn’t you? 

S2. Ye, I could have, but I lost my nerve at the last moment. 


Conversation E 


S1. We'd better tell someone about this, hadn't we? 

S2. Yes, | guess we'd better, but who? 

$1. The director wouldn’t be very sympathetic, would he 

S2. No. I’m afraid he wouldn't 

Exercise 1 

1. It isn't raining now. It isn't raining now, is it? 

2. John didn't read that. John didn't read that, did he? 

3. The girls weren't ready. The girls weren't ready, were they? 
4. The people haven't seen it. The people haven't seen it, have they? 

5. There weren't any mistakes. There weren't any mistakes, were there? 
6. They won't try that. They won't try that, will they? 

7. She can't come tomorrow. She can't come tomorrow, can she? 
8. Mary doesn't enjoy that. Mary doesn't enjoy that, does she? 
9. Those aren't your books. Those aren't your books, are she? 
10. He didn't go to the lecture. He didn't go to the lecture, did he? 

11. You haven't done that yet. You haven't done that yet, have you? 

12. Mary doesn't walk to work. Mary doesn't walk to work, does she? 


13. There wasn't enough food left. There wasn't enough food left, was there? 


14. The train hasn't arrived yet. 
15. The men couldn't help him. 
16. They aren't working now. 


Exercise 2 


. The man can help us. 

. Mary lives near your house. 
. The boys are studying now. 
. John waited for his friend. 

. They'll be at the conference. 
. There was enough coffee. 

. The girl saw the movie. 

. Students should study hard. 
. You're going to leave soon. 
10. He usually rides on the bus. 
11. They went home quite late. 
12. You've done that lesson. 
13. You'll be able to do that. 
14. They had trouble with it. 
15. That's your briefcase. 

16. He has to work tonight. 
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Exercise 3 

1. The men are working now (?) 
2. John didn't read that. ( ?) 

3. The girl writes carefully (?) 
4. It isn't raining now (?) 


5. They've seen the movie (?) 
6. The man can help us (?) 


7. Mary didn't wait for you (?) 

8. You've done that lesson (?) 
9. He didn't leave early (?) 

10. They should try that (?) 

11. She doesn't walk to work (?) 
12. John went home late (?) 

13. Those aren't his books (?) 
14. She's going to practice (?) 


15. You'll be at the meeting (?) 


The train hasn't arrived yet, has it? 
The men couldn't help him, could they? 
They aren't working now, are they? 


The man can help us, can't he? 
Mary lives near your house, doesn't she? 
The boys are studying now, aren't they? 
John waited for his friend, didn't he? 
They'll be at the conference, won't they? 
There was enough coffee, wan't there? 
The girl saw the move, didn't she? 
Students should study hard, shouldn't they? 
You're going to leave soon aren't they? 
He usually rides on the bus, doesn't he? 
They went home quite late, didn't they? 
You've done that lesson, haven't you? 
You'll be able to do that, won't you? 
They had trouble with it, didn't they? 
That's your briefcase, isn't it? 
He has to work tonight, doesn't he? 


The men are working now, aren't they? 

Yes, they are. They're working now. 
John didn't read that, did he? 

No, he didn't. He didn't read that. 
The girl writes carefully, doesn't she? 

Yes, she does. She writes care fully. 

It isn't raining now, is it? 

No, it isn't. It isn't training now 
They've seen the movie, haven't they? 

The man can help us, can't he? 

Yes, he can. He can help us 
Mary didn't wait for you, did she? 

No, she didn't. She didn't wait for me. 
You've done that lesson, haven't you? 

Yes, | have. I’ve done that lesson. 

He didn't leave early, did he? 

No, he didn't. He didn't leave early. 

They should try that, shouldn't they? 

Yes, they should. They should try that. 

She doesn't walk to work, does she? 

No, she doesn't. She doesn't walk to work? 

John went home late, didn't he? 

Yes, he did. He went home late. 
Those aren't his books, are they? 

No, they aren't. Thy aren't his books. 
She's going to practice, isn't she? 

Yes, she is. She's going to practice. 
You'll be at the meeting, won't you? 
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103. SHORT ADDITIONS (1) 
| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

$1. My friend can speak French. 

S2. Alice can too. 

S1. But my friend can't speak German. 
S2. Alice can't either. 


Conversation B 


We went to the concert last night. 
We did too. 

But we didn't get there on time. 
We didn't either. 


Conversation C 


| met that government official from Japan. 
So did. 

But I didn't meet his wife. 

Neither did. 


They're going to go to the beach today. 
| am too. 


They're also going to go to the amusement park. 


So aml. 


Conversation E 


S1. We've already done that lesson. 

S2. So have we 

$1. But we haven't done the other one yet. 

S2. Neither have we. 

Exercise 1 

1. He learned all the words. We did too. 
2. They're copying the sentences. We are too. 

3. You've watched that program. We have too. 
4. She should accept the offer. We should too. 
5. They can work at the library. We can too. 
6. John found the answer. We did too. 
T. She studies every evening. We do too. 

8. They had to be at the meeting. We did too. 
9. You've read that novel. We have too. 

10. He got very good results. We did too. 
11. They can do that easily. We can too. 

12. She's working on that part. We are too. 
13. He'll speak to Mr. Wilson. We will too. 


14. They're going to leave soon. 
15. Sheenjoys that T.V. program. 
16. He's written to the company. 
17. He's writing to the company. 
18. He writes lots of letters. 


Exercise 2 


We've enjoyed everything so far. 
She's going to speak to you. 
You helped him very much. 
| knew all the answers. 
She doing the lesson now. 
He can explain it to you. 
We'll be at the meeting. 

| have enough time for that. 
She should come with us. 
10. We have to leave quite early. 
11. You've done well up to now. 
12. He's going to walk to work. 
13. | was quite worried about that. 
14. Welike to listen to music. 
15. She's already read that book. 
16. You can ride home with us. 
17. Wecould wait for you. 
18. She appreciates your help. 
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Exercise 3 
He didn't follow the instructions. 


She hasn't taken the course yet. 
John doesn't often do that. 
They mind the changes. 

She can't understand that part. 
He isn't working very hard. 
They won't be able to attend. 
She shouldn't try to do that. 

10. John doesn't have to work. 

11. Mary hasn't heard anything yet. 
12. They can't possibly go there. 
13. They don't believe his excuse. 
14. John wasn't at the meeting. 

15. They aren't ready to go yet. 

16. They haven't had any trouble. 
17. You won't have any trouble. 

18. Sheisn't watching that. 
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Exercise 4 


1. We didn't read the article. 
2. Mary hasn't seen- that movie. 
3. I'm not going to mention it. 


They aren't working on that now. 
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We are too. 

We do too. 

We have too. 

We are too. 
We do too. 


So have they. 
So are they. 
So did they. 
So did they. 
So are they. 
So can they. 
So will they. 
So do they. 
So should they. 
So do they. 
So have they. 
So are they. 
So were they. 
So do they. 
So have they. 
So can they. 
So could they. 
So do they. 


| don't either. 
I'm not either. 
| haven’t either. 
| don't either. 
| didn't either. 
| can't either. 
Pm not either. 
| won't either. 
| shouldn't either. 
| don’t either. 
| haven't either. 
| can't either. 
| don't either. 
| wasn't either. 
I'm not either. 
| haven't either. 
| won't either. 
Pm not either. 


Neither did he. 
Neither has he. 
Neither is he. 


You don't often try that. 
We won't say anything to her. 


I don't enjoy that kind of music. 


| can't understand the lesson. 
We haven't heard anything yet. 
You don't have to stay here. 
I'm not ready to leave yet. 

She can't help them right now. 
You shouldn't try to do that. 


You didn't answer my question. 
She won't be able go tomorrow. 


They aren't working right now. 


They weren't at the conference. 


They won't be at the concert. 
We can't finish it on time. 


Neither does he. 
Neither will he. 
Neither does he 
Neither can he. 
Neither has he 
Neither does he 
Neither is he 
Neither can he 


Neither should he. 


Neither did he 
Neither will he 
Neither is he 
Neither was he 
Neither will he 
Neither can he 
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104. SHORT ADDITIONS (2) / 


Conversation Drill A 


S1. What do you think? 
S2. l|suspect that Mary - (A). 
S1. I'm sure that John - (B). 


S2. Let's ask them about it to be sure. 


(A) 

took many pictures 
can't avoid that 

wants to change it 
wasn't aware of this 
has to ask permission 
won't agree with us 

is going to object 
couldn't attend 


Conversation Drill B 


S1. What's your opinion about him? 
S2. It's quite clear that he - (A). 


S1. (B)-the other workers, | suspect. 


S2. That's probably correct. 


(A) 

took the things 

didn't read the report 
has seen something 
can't handle it 

will object to that 

has to give it up soon 
isn't cooperating at all 
wants something 


CONVERSATION DRILLS 


(B) 

did too 

can't either 

does too 

wasn't either 
does too 

won't either 

is too 

couldn't either 


(B) 
so did 
neither did 
so have 
neither can 
so will 
so do 
neither are 
so do 
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105. VERB NOT REPEATED (1) 


Conversation A 


S1. Do they know his name? 
S2. I don’t think so. Do you? 
S1. Of course. Don't you? 
S2. Sure. It's Mr. Smith. 


Conversation B 

S1. Didn't the men finish the work? 
S2. I don’t think they did. 

S1. Do they expect us to do it? 

S2. | certainly hope they don't. 


Conversation C 


S1. I didn’t have enough time to speak to Mr. Fox. 


S2. Why didn't you? 


S1. Because | had to leave quite early. 


S2. So did l, but | had enough time. 


Conversation D 


| CONVERSATIONS 


S1. Not many people heard the lecture, and | didn't either. 


S2. Well, | did, and so did Fred. 
S1. Did Mary and John? 
S2. I don't think they did. 


Conversation E 


S1. Did you go to work yesterday? 
S2. No,ljust couldn't. 

S1. Why couldn't you? 

S2. | didn't feel very well at all. 


Exercise 1 | Lines A1 and A2/ 


Do they know his name? 
Have they spoken to him? 
Did they meet him? 

Can they convince him? 
Will they be seeing him? 
Are they annoyed at him? 


Exercise 2 | Lines B1 and B2/ 
Didn't the men finish the work. 


Haven't the men finished the work? 
Aren't the men finishing the work? 


No. Do you? 
No. Have you? 
No. Did you? 
No. Can you? 
No. Will you? 
No. Are you? 


I don't think they did. 
| don't think they have. 
| don't think they are. 


Won't the men finish the work? 
Can't the men finish the work? 


Weren't the men finishing the work? 


Exercise 3 | Line B3/ 
Do they expect us to do it? 


want 
Advise 
urge 
Intend 
Wish 


Exercise 4 | Line D 1/ 


They didn't hear it. 

They haven't seen it. 
They won't be there. 
They don't enjoy it. 

They aren't studying now. 
They can't go with him. 


Exercise 5 / Line D2/ 


They heard it. 
They've seen it. 
They'll be there. 

They enjoy it. 

They're studying now. 
They call go with him. 


Exercise 6 


I'm quite hungry now. 
| work eight hours every day. 


| went to the meeting. 

| was very uncomfortable. 

| studied the lesson carefully. 
I'll be at the meeting early. 

| plan to meet the men. 

I can leave almost any time. 
l've seen that movie already 

| have to go back very soon. 
12. l'dlike to go home early. 
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Exercise 7 


| don't do it. 

| haven't done it. 
I won't do it. 

I didn't do it. 

I wasn't doing it. 


APYONS 


| could understand everything. 


| don't think they will. 
| don't think they can. 
| don't think they were. 


Do they want us to do it? 
Do they advise us to do it? 
Do they urge us to do it? 
Do they intend us to do it? 
Do they wish us to do it? 


I didn't either. 


| haven't either. 


I won't either. 


| don't either. 


I'm not either. 


| can't either 


So did John. 
So has John. 
So will John. 
So does John. 
So is John. 
So can John. 


Are you? 
Do you? 
Could you? 
Did you? 
Were you? 
Did you? 
Will you? 
Do you? 
Can you? 
Have you? 
Do you? 
Would you? 


Why don't you? 
Why haven't you? 
Why won't you? 
Why didn't you? 
Why weren't you? | was. 


Aren't you? 
Don't you? 
Couldn't you? 
Didn't you? 
Weren't you? 
Didn't you? 
Won't you? 
Don't you? 
Can't you? 
Haven't you? 
Don't you? 
Wouldn't you? 


I do. 

| have. 
I will. 

I did. 
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| can't do it. 
I'n not doing it. 
| wouldn't do it. 


I'm not going to do it. 


| don't plan to do it. 
| haven't done it. 

| don't have to do it. 
| wasn't doing it. 

I won't do it. 

| don't do it. 


I'm not going to do it. 


Why can't you? l can. 
Why aren't you? lam. 
Why wouldn't you? I would. 
Why aren't you? lam. 

Why don't you? I do. 
Why haven't you? l have. 

Why don't you? I do. 
Why weren't you? | was. 

Why won't you? | will. 

Why don't you? I do. 


Why aren't you? | am. 
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106. VERB NOT REPEATED (2) 
| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

S1. They won't be very busy, but we will. 
$2. Iwill too, but my brother won't. 

S1. We can't possibly go, but they can. 
S2. My brother can too, but I can't. 


Conversation B 


My friend writes his reports on Monday, but I don't. 

Mr. Johnson doesn't either. 

| don't have enough time on Monday, but my friend does. 
Apparently Mr. Johnson does too. 


Conversation C 


Most of my friends will be at the meeting, but I won't. 
Neither will my sister, but I will if | have time. 

My friends didn't attend the last meeting, but I did. 
My sister did too, but I didn't. 


Conversation D 


| haven't seen that movie yet. 

You really ought to. 

I plan to tomorrow. 

It's an excellent film in my opinion. 


Conversation E 


| don't often visit museums, but I like to whenever possible. 
I've never visited the Modem Museum, but I plan to tomorrow. 
I can go with you tomorrow if you want me to. 

Fine. 1'd be glad to have company. 


Exercise 1 | Line A1 / 


They'll be busy. But | won't. 
They won't be busy. But I will. 
They're studying now. But I'm not. 

They aren't studying now. But | am. 
They walk to the office. But I don't. 
They don't walk to the office. But I do. 

They're ready for that. But I'm not. 

They aren't ready for that. But | am. 
They waited for the girl. But I didn't. 
They didn't wait for the girl. But I did. 


Exercise 2 | Lines D3, E1, E2/ 


I plan to see it tomorrow. 

| hope to see it tomorrow. 

| expect to see it tomorrow. 
| want to see it tomorrow. 

l intend to see it tomorrow. 
| prefer to see it tomorrow. 

| have to see it tomorrow. 


Exercise 3 | Line D1 / 


1. | haven't seen that movie yet. 
want 

like 

2. | haven't heard that program yet. 
want 
like 

3. | haven't eaten there yet. 
want 
like 

4. | haven't tried that method yet. 
want 
like 

5. | haven't bought the tickets yet. 
want 
like 


Exercise 4 


1. They saw the parade, but 
John didn't see it. 

2. They didn't take the course, 
but John took it. 

3. They're watching TV, but 
John isn't watching TV. 

4. They've been to the museum, 
but John hasn't been there. 

5. They aren't studying that 
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I plan to tomorrow. 
| hope to tomorrow. 


| expect to tomorrow. 


I want to tomorrow. 


l intend to tomorrow. 
| prefer to tomorrow. 


| have to tomorrow. 


I want to see it soon. 
l'd like to see it soon. 


| want to hear it soon. 
l'd like to hear it soon. 


| want to eat there soon. 
l'd like to eat there soon. 


| want to try it soon. 
l'd like to try it soon. 


| want to buy them soon. 
l'd like to buy them soon. 


They saw the parade, but John 
didn't. 
They didn't take the course, 


but John did. 


They're watching TV, but John 
isn't. 

They've been to the museum, 
but John hasn't. 

They aren't studying that lesson, 


lesson, but John is studying it. but John is. 


6. They haven't done that 
part, but John has done it. 

T. They'll be at the meeting, 
but John won't be there. 

8. They won't drive to the park, 
but John will drive there. 


Exercise 5 


Do John and you write reports? 
Have John and you seen the show? 
Are John and you working on that? 
Did John and you leave early? 
Were John and you late today? 

Are John and you going to do it? 


ommioMl; 


They haven't done that part, 
but John has. 
They'll he at the meeting, but 


John won't. 


They won't drive to the park, 
but John will. 


He does, but I| don't. 
He has, but I haven't. 
He is, but I'm not. 

He did, but I didn't. 
He was, but | wasn't. 
He is, but I'm not. 


Do John and you have to go? 

Were John and you writing then? 
Could John and you understand him? 
Would John and you care to go? 

Will john and you be there to- night? 
Can John and you come with me? 
Have John you been there yet? 

Do John and you study at home? 

Are John and you satisfied with it? 
Did and you buy new books? 
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He does, but I don't. 
He was, but | wasn't. 
He could, but I couldn't. 
He would, but | wouldn't. 
He will, but | won't. 
He can, but I can't. 
He has, but I haven't. 
He does, but I don't. 
He is, but I'm not. 
He did, but I didn't. 
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107. VERB NOT REPEATED (3) 
| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

S1. My friend doesn't work very hard. 
$2. Do you? 

$1. Of course | do. 

S2. Well, | don't. | hate to work. 


Conversation B 


| always try to be careful. 

| usually do too. 

Do you always check your work several times? 
| usually do, but once in a while, | don't. 


Conversation C 


| finished my work on time. 

No one else did. 

That's not entirely true. 

You're right. John did too, didn't he? 


Conversation D 


Don't you like to dance? 

Of course I do. 

Then why don't you come to the dance? 
| really can't. 


Conversation E 


When can the manager see me? 

Can you come at eleven o'clock this morning? 
No, but I can any lime after two. 

Then I'll put your name down for two thirty. 


Exercise 1 | Lines A1 and A2/ 


My friend doesn't work very hard. Do you? 
My friend can't go to the meeting. Can you? 
My friend won't be at the party. Will you? 
My friend hasn't read the article. Have you? 


My friend didn't write any letters. Did you? 
My friend isn't taking any courses. Are you? 


Exercise 2 | Lines A2 and A3/ 


Do you work very hard? Of course I do: 


Can you go to the meeting? 
Will you be at the party? 
Have you read the article? 
Did you write any letters? 
Are you taking any courses? 


Exercise 3 | Lines Al and A4/ 


My friend works hard. 

My friend can go to the meeting. 
My friend will be at the party. 
My friend has read the article. 
My friend writes letters. 


Exercise 4 | Line A4 / 
| hate to work. 


enjoy 
want 
avoid 
refuse 
put off 
intend 
plan 
suggest 
promise 


Exercise 5 


1. We don't own a car yet, 


but we hope to own one. 


2. Peter drives to school, but I 
can't afford to drive to school. 

3. | haven't heard from John, 
but | expect to hear from him. 

4. She didn't finish all the work, 
but she's going to finish it. 

5. He'd like to go with them, but 
he doesn't plan to go with them. 

6. They don't try very hard, 
but they ought to try hard. 

T. We haven't taken it yet, 
but we really intend to take it. 

8. He doesn't smoke cigars, 
but he used to smoke cigars. 

9. | want to review the lesson 
because I need to review it. 

10. Hedidn't study yesterday 
because he didn't want to study. 

11. He has to stay home tonight, but 
we don't have to stay home. 

12. They'd like to do it today, but 
they won't be able to do it. 

13. I'm not going to go there, 


but l'd like to go there. 
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Of course I can. 
Of course | will. 
Of course I have. 
Of course | did. 
Of course | am. 


He works hard, but | don't. 

He can go to the meeting, but I can't. 
He'll be at the party: but | won't. 
He's read the article, but | haven't. 

He writes letters, but | don't. 


| enjoy working. 

| want to work. 

| avoid working. 

| refuse to work. 

| put off working. 

l intend to work. 

I plan to work. 

| suggest working. 

| promise to work. 


We don't own a car yet, but 
we hope to. 
Peter drives to school, but I 
can't afford to. 
| haven't heard from John, 
but I expect to. 
She didn't finish all the work, 
but she's going to. 
He'd like to go with them, 
but he doesn't plan to. 
They don't try very hard, but 
they ought to. 
We haven't taken it yet, but 
we really intend to. 
He doesn't smoke cigars, but 
he used to. 
| want to review the lesson 
because | need to. 
He didn't study yesterday because 
he didn't want to. 
He has to stay home tonight, 
but we don't have to. 
They'd like to do it today, 
but they won't be able to. 
I'm not going to go there, but 
I'd like to. 
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108. VERB NOT REPEATED (8) 
| CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

S1. | would like to finish every thing today. 
S2. Will you be able to? 

S1. I think so. 


| hope so, because it's rather urgent. 


Conversation B 


Didn't Mary finish the work? 

| don’t think so. 

Does he expect us to finish it? 
| hope not. 


Conversation C 


We should invite them, but we don't want to. 
| understand your problem. 

They're extremely boring, don't you think? 
I’m afraid so. 


Conversation D 


Do you understand the instructions? 
I think I do. 

Does your friend, Peter? 

No. He doesn't Seem to. 


Conversation E 


S1. Why should I ask for permission to leave? 

S2. Everyone has to. 

S1. I don't have to. 

S2. Yes, you do. Everyone does. 

Exercise 1 

1. They've left already. Have they left already? 
appear It appears so. 

2. They won't return today. Won't they return today? 
appear It doesn't appear so. 

3. They'll finish the work. Will they finish the work? 
think I think so. 

4. They didn't take the books. Didn't they take the books? 
think | don't think so. 

5. They were watching the game. Were they watching the game? 
believe l believe so. 

6. They aren't studying now. Aren't they studying now? 


believe | don't believe so. 


15. 


16. 


They haven't read the book. 
seem 
They're going to leave soon. 
Seem 
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Haven't they' read the book? 
It doesn't seem so. 

Are they going to leave soon? 
It seems so. 


They'll finish the work on time. Will they finish the work on time? 


Presume 

They can't afford a new car. 
think 

They're guarding money. 
hope 

They agree with us. 
suppose 

They've written the report. 
assume 

They didn't ask questions. 
think 


They can't assist their friend. 


believe 


They've offered their assistance. 


presume 


| presume so. 
Can't they afford a new car? 
| don't think so. 
Are they guarding the money? 
| hope so. 
Do they agree with us? 
| suppose so. 
Have they written the report? 
| assume so. 
Didn't they ask questions? 
| don't think so. 


Can't they assist their friend? 


| don't believe so. 
Have they offered their assistance? 
| presume so. 
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109. ACTIVE VS. PASSIVE 
VERBS (1) / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

S1. By whom is the telephone answered? 
S2. The secretary usually answers it. 

S1. Who opens the mail every day? 

S2. It's opened by the office manager 


Conversation B 


Was the letter written yesterday? 

I’m sorry, | didn't hear you. 

Did anyone write the letter yesterday? 
I'm afraid not. 


Conversation C 


Were the reports read by all the employees? 

Yes. Everyone in this office read them. 

I think the reports should be posted in a better place. 
Let's post them right by the door next time. 


Conversation D 


Will the repair work be done on time? 
Yes. The men will do it tomorrow. 
Has the work been started yet? 

The men started it just this morning. 


Conversation E 


S1. The loud noise frightened us. 
S2. We were frightened by the noise too. 
S1. Has anyone investigated it? 
S2. I don't think it's been investigated yet. 
Exercise 1 
1. Thereports were corrected. Someone corrected them. 
2. The machine is inspected. Someone inspects it. 
3. The students will be assisted. Someone will assist them. 
4. The girl has been notified. Someone has notified her. 
5. The men are being instructed. Someone is instructing them. 
6. The mirror was broken. Someone broke it. 
7. Theletters will be examined. Someone will examine them. 
8. Mr. Smith was warned. Someone warned him. 
9. The work is being done. Someone is doing it. 
10. Theassignments are corrected. Someone corrects them. 
11. The problem has been solved. Someone has solved it. 
12. The message can be sent. Someone can send it. 
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Someone advised them. 
Someone will invite her. 
Someone is copying them. 
Someone can repair it. 


13. The people were advised. 

14. Mrs. Brown will be invited. 
15. The papers are being copied. 
16. The motor can be repaired. 


Exercise 2 
1. Someone broke the mirror. It was broken. 
2. Someone will examine the letters. They'll be examined. 
3. Someoneis instructing the men. They're being instructed. 
4. Someone has solved the problem. It'S been solved. 
5. Someone inspects the machine. It's inspected. 
6. Someone will invite the lady. She'll be invited. 
7. Someone corrected the reports. They were corrected. 
8. Someone can send the message. It can be sent. 
9. Someone is copying the papers. They're being copied. 
10. Someone has notified the man. He's been notified. 
11. Someone will assist the students. They'll be assisted. 
12. Someone warned the girl. She was warned. 
13. Someone is doing the work. It's being done. 
14. Someone can repair the motor. It can be repaired. 
15. Someone advised the people. They were advised. 
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110. ACTIVE VS. PASSIVE 
VERBS (2) / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. | was embarrassed by Peter's comments. 
S2. His comments embarrassed me too. 

S1. Why wasn't he warned not to say anything? 
S2. He was. | warned him. 


Conversation B 


S1. Has the report been completed yet? 

S2. Yes. It was completed yesterday. 

S1. Who'll distribute the confidential staff copies? 
S2. They'll probably be distributed by Mr. White. 


Conversation C 


S1. We were confused by the fast action. 

S2. There were plenty of confused people at that moment. 
S1. The action didn't confuse those two men over there. 
S2. They never get confused over anything. 


Conversation D 


S1. Is much attention being given to that problem? 
S2. Yes. The committee is devoting a lot of time to it. 
S1. They aren't treating the matter lightly, are they? 
S2. I'm quite sure the matter isn't being treated lightly. 


Conversation E 


S1. Who permitted you to leave early? 

S2. The foreman gave us permission to leave. 

S1. Why were you given permission to leave? 

S2. Because we had finished all the work for the day. 


Exercise 1 


1. They were hidden. 
No one hid them. 
2. She hasn't been informed. 
Some one has informed her. 
3. I’m being deceived. 
No one is deceiving me. 
4. They won't be assisted. 
Someone will assist them. 
5. You could be accused. 
No one could accuse you. 
6. We weren't complimented. 


Some one complimented us. 


Someone hid them. 

They weren't hidden. 
No one has informed her. 
She's been informed. 
Some one is deceiving me. 
I'm not being deceived. 

No one will assist them. 

They'll be assisted. 
Some one could accuse you. 
You couldn't be accused. 
No one complimented us. 
We were complimented 


That had to be admitted. 
No one had to admit that. 


He isn't encouraged him. 
Some one encourages him. 
They were broken. 

No one broke them. 

That didn't use to be done. 
Some one used to do that. 
We're being blamed. 

No one is blaming us. 

You won't be embarrassed. 


Someone will embarrass you. 


They aren't advised. 
Some one advises them. 
It'S been unwrapped. 

No one has unwrapped it. 
That mustn't be assumed. 


Some one must assume that. 


Someone had to admit that. 


That didn't have to be admitted. 


No one encourages him. 
He's encouraged. 

Some one broke them. 
They weren't broken. 

No one used to do that. 
That used to be done. 
Someone is blaming us. 
We aren't being blamed. 
No one will embarrass you. 
You'll be embarrassed. 
No one advises them. 
They're advised. 


Someone has unwrapped it. 


It hasn't been unwrapped. 
No one must assume that. 
That must be assumed. 
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111. ACTIVE VS. PASSIVE 


VERBS (3) / CONVERSATION DRILLS 


Conversation Drill A 


S1. Did John tell you the news? 
S2. Yes. I hear that they - (A) 
S1. why-(B)? 

S2. lreally can't answer that. 


(A) 

are removing it 
fastened them 

had to translate it 
have opposed it 
must return them 
were considering it 
will modify them 
distributed it 


Conversation Drill B 
S1. Can you tell me who (A) ? 
S2. I know! didn't (B) 


S1. I think (C) last night. 
S2. | still can't tell you who did it. 


(A) (B) 


broke that glass break it 
brought these boxes bring them 
took that book take it 

lost those tickets lose them 
drove my car drive it 
sent those letters send them 
drank all the milk drink it 

did the work do it 


(B) 

is it being removed 

were they fastened 

did it have to be translated 
has it been opposed 

must they be returned 
was it being considered 
will they be modified 


was it distributed 


(C) 
it was broken 
they were brought 
it was taken 
they were lost 
it was driven 
they were sent 
it was drunk 
it was done 
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112. NOUN CLAUSE VS. 
QUESTION (1) /CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


Where's the public library? 

| beg your pardon. 

Can you tell me where the library is? 
Two blocks from here, on the right. 


Conversation B 


How do you Say that in English? 

| don't remember how you say that in English. 
Who can help us with this? 

Let's ask Pierre who can help us with it. 


Conversation C 


Why were you absent? 

I can't tell you why I was absent. 
Where did you go? 

| can't tell you where | went either. 


Conversation D 


Whom did Alice write to yesterday? 

She hasn't told me whom she wrote to. 

What did she write about? 

She hasn't told me what she wrote about either. 


S1. Whatare they doing? 

S2. | can't imagine what they're doing. 

S1. When will they finish? 

S2. | have no idea when they'll finish. 

Exercise 1 

1. | can tell you where they study. Where do they study? 

2. | can tell you when they can study. When can they study? 

3. | can tell you what they had to study. What did they have to study? 

4. I can tell you what they've studied. What have they studied? 

5. I can tell you how much they studied. How much did they study? 
6. | can tell you where they're studying. Where are they studying? 

T. | can tell you why they won't study. Why won't they study? 

8. | can tell you when they're going to study. When are they going to study? 
9. | can tell you what part they didn't study. What part didn't they study? 
10. I can tell you where they usually study. Where do they usually study? 

11. lcan tell you which one they studied. Which one did they study? 

12. I can tell you when they must study. When must they study? 


13. I can tell you what they used to study. What did they use to study? 


14. lcan tell you how long they should study. How long should they study? 

15. lcan tell you where they've been studying. Where have they been studying? 
16. I can tell you what they're going to study. What are they going to study? 
17. I can tell you why they can't study. Why can't they study? 

18. I can tell you which one they're studying. Which one are they studying? 


19. I can tell you when they usually study. When do they usually study? 
20. I can ten you which one they'd better study. Which one had they better study? 


Exercise 2 

1. Haven't you heard what she'll Write? No. What will she write? 

2. Haven't you heard why she couldn't write? No. Why could she Write? 

3. Haven't you heard how often she writes? No. How often does she Write? 

4. Haven't you heard where she's writing? No. Where's she writing? 

5. Haven't you heard what she's written No. What's she written? 

6. Haven't you heard how much she wrote? No. How much did she write? 
T. Haven't you heard what she has to write? No. What does she have to write? 
8. Haven't you heard when she should write? No. When should she write? 

9. Haven't you heard whom she use to write to? No. Whom did she use to write? 
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Haven't you heard what she’s going to write? No. What she going to write? 

11. Haven't you heard how much she must write? No. How much she write? 

12. Haven't you heard how long she was writing? No. How long was she writing? 
13. Haven't you heard when she usually writes? No. When does she usually write? 


14. Haven't you heard which one she'd better No. Which one had she better write? 
write? 

15. Haven't you heard where she's been writing? No. Where she been writing? 

16. Haven't you heard what she's written? No. What's she written? 

17. Haven't you heard which one she's going to No. Which one is she going to write? 
write? 


18. Haven't you heard what she plans to write? No. What does she plan to write? 
19. Haven't you heard how much she wrote? No. How much did she write? 
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113. NOUN CLASSES Vs. 
QUESTION (2) / CONVERSATION 


Conversation A 


S1. When did Peter return? 

S2. I beg your pardon. 

S1. Please tell me when Peter returned. 
S2. | can't tell you. 


Conversation B 


S1. When will the party be held? 

S2. Tom can tell you when the party will be held. 
$1. Whom did they invite to the party? 

S2. You'll have to ask Tom whom they invited. 


Conversation C 


S1. Where did the people go? 

S2. 1 don't have any idea where they went. 
$1. Do you know where John went? 

S2. | didn't even know he had gone. 


Conversation D 


S1. What did Fred say to Mary? 

S2. She didn't tell me what Fred had said to her. 
$1. Where will she be this afternoon? 

$2. 5he didn't tell me where she would be. 


Conversation E 


$1. Whose car is Paul using? 

S2. He didn't tell me whose car he was using. 

S1. Why does he need a car so urgently? 

S2. Why he needs a car really doesn't interest me. 


Exercise 1 

1. Where do they study? | really wonder where they study. 

2. When can they study? | really wonder when they can study. 

3. What did they have to study? | really wonder what they had to study. 

4. What have they studied? | really wonder what they've studied. 

5. How much did they study? | really wonder how much they studied. 

6. Where are they studying? | really wonder where they're studying. 

7. Why won't they study? | really wonder why they won't study. 

8. When do they generally study? | really wonder when they generally study. 
9. What do they usually study? | really wonder what they usually study. 
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. When will they study? 

. When must they study? 

. What did they use to study? 

. How long should they study? 

. Where have they been studying? 
. What are they going to study? 

. Why can't they study? 

. Which one are they studying? 

. When do they usually study? 

. Which one had they better study? 


Exercise 2 
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. What will she write? 
. Why couldn't she write? 


How often does she write? 


. Where's she writing? 

. What's she written? 

. How much did she write? 

. What does she have to Write? 
. How much has she Written? 

. Where's she going to Write? 


. Whom did she write to? 

. When should she write? 

. Whom did she use to write to? 

. What's she going to write? 

. How much must she write? 

. How long was she writing? 

. When does she usually write? 

. Which one had she better write? 
. Where's she been writing? 

. What's she written? 


Exercise 3 


| really wonder when they study. 

| really wonder when they must study. 

| really wonder what they used to study. 

| really wonder how long they should study. 

| really wonder where they've been studying. 
| really wonder what they're going to study. 

| really wonder why they can't study. 

| really wonder which one they're studying. 

| really wonder when they usually study. 

| really wonder which one they'd better study. 


Haven't you heard what she'll write ? 

Haven't you heard why she couldn't write? 
Haven't you heard how often she writes? 
Haven't you heard where she's writing? 
Haven't you heard what she's written? 

Haven't you heard how much she wrote? 
Haven't yon heard what she has to write? 
Haven't you heard how much she's written? 
Haven't you heard where she's going to write? 
Haven't you heard whom she wrote to? 
Haven't you heard when she should write? 
Haven't you heard whom she used to write to? 
Haven't you heard what she's going to write? 
Haven't you heard how much she must write? 
Haven't you heard how long she was writing? 
Haven't you heard when she usually writes? 
Haven't you heard which one she'd better write? 
Haven't you heard where she's been writing? 
Haven't you heard what she's written? 
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1. Why did they wear it? Let's ask them. 

2. Why did she choose it? Please ten me. 

3. Why did John make it? Can we find out? 
4.Why did you write it? We all Wonder. 

5. Why did they bring it? Ask your friend. 

6. Why did the man steal it? | can't imagine. 
7. Why did Tom hold it? No one can explain. 
8. Why did Alice say it? He doesn't know. 

9. Why did they buy it? Will you ask them? 
10. Why did she sell it? Has she told you? 
11. Why did the boy read it? Let's find out. 
12. Why did they send it? John must realize. 
13. Why did the boys break it? Do you have any 
idea? 


Exercise 4 
1. Where's she going to stay? Don't you know? 


2.When do they plan to go? Please tell all of us. 
3.Why hasn't he spoken to us? Let's ask him. 


Let's ask them why they wore it. 
Please tell me why she chose it. 

Can we find out why John made it? 
We all wonder why you wrote it. 

Ask your friend why they brought it. 

| can't imagine why the man stole it. 
No one can explain why Tom held it. 
He doesn't know why Alice said it. 
Will you ask them why they bought it? 
Has she told you why she sold it? 
Let's find out why the boy read it. 
John must realize why they sent it. 

Do you have any idea why the boys broke it? 


Don't you know where she's going to stay? 
Please tell all of us when they plan to go. 
Let's ask him why he hasn't spoken to us. 
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4.Where did they take it? Every one wonders. Everyone wonders where they took it. 

5.How can she possibly do it? No one can imagine. No one can imagine how she can possibly do it. 
6.Which one will they use? I Can we find out? Can we find out which one they'll use? 

7. Why don't they want to go? Did you ask them? Did you ask them why they don't want to go? 
8.Where docs she study? Mary can tell you. Mary can tell you where she studies. 

9.What did he pay for that? Do you remember? Do you remember what he paid for that? 
10.There have they all gone? Won't Tom know? Won't Tom know where they've all gone? 
11.Why is that so difficult? We all wonder. We all wander why that's So difficult. 

12.How did he do that part? Can't he explain? Can't he explain haw he did that part? 
13.How much did the men have? No one No one remembers haw much the men had. 
remembers. 


114. INFINITIVE OF REASONS 
FOR PURPOSE /CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. My friend enrolled at a local school. 

S2. Did he say why he enrolled there? 

S1. He enrolled there to improve his English, he said. 
S2. | suspect he did it to satisfy his boss. 


Conversation B 


S1. I've come to see Alice. 
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S2. Sorry. She left for the library about ten minutes ago. 


$1. I wonder why she went there. 
S2. I think she went there to meet someone. 


Conversation C 
$1. Could | borrow some money from you? 


S2. What do you need it for? 
$1. I need it to pay my telephone bill. 


S2. All right, but I'll have to stop at the bank to get it. 


Conversation D 


$1. John has changed his plans in order to go with us. 


S2. I'm glad that he was able to change them. 


S1. In order to change them, he had to speak to Mr. White. 
S2. It was nice of Mr. White to give John permission. 


Conversation E 


$1. I'm here to get some details about this classified ad. 
S2. I'm sorry, but you'll have to write to the advertiser. 


S1. Why must I write to the advertiser? 
S2. In order to get the information you want. 


Exercise 1 


1. | enrolled in a course. | wanted to improve my 
English. 

2. He shut the window. He wanted to keep out 
the noise. 

3. They questioned us. They wanted to find out 
the answer. 

4. She went to the store. She wanted to buy 
groceries. 

5. The boys ran fast. The boys wanted to get 
there on time. 

6. | had to do that. | wanted to satisfy my boss. 
7. We went back later. We wanted to see it 
again. 

8. Mary informed Mr. Brown. Mary wanted to 
hear his reaction. 

9. You called your friend. You wanted to get 
help. 

10. His wife gave him a list. His wife wanted to 
remind him. 

11. He went to bed early. He wanted to get 
additional rest. 

12. | borrowed some money. | wanted to pay for 
the tickets. 

13. They stayed at home. They wanted to finish 
the report. 

14. She turned on the radio. She wanted to hear 


I enrolled in a course to improve my English. 
He shut the window to keep out the noise. 
They questioned us to find out the answer. 
She went to the store to buy groceries. 

The boys ran fast to get there on time. 

| had to do that to satisfy my boss. 

We went back later to see it again. 

Mary informed Mr.Brown to hear his reaction. 
You called your friend to get help. 

His wife gave him a list to remind him. 

He went to bed early to get additional rest. 

| borrowed some money to pay for the tickets. 


They stayed at home to finish the report. 


that program. 

15. I'm going to open that window. | want to get 
some fresh air. 

16. They've taken an examination. They want to 
qualify for it. 
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She turned on the radio to hear that program. 


I'm going to open that window to get some fresh 
air. 
They've taken an examination to qualify for it. 


Exercise 2 


1. 


He wants to go with them. He's changed his 
plans. 


2. They want to open the box. They're using a 
knife. 

3. You want to attend it. You must make a 
reservation. 

4. He wanted to get a raise. He had to study 
accounting. 

5. They wanted to get there on time. They drove 
very fast. 

6. Mary wants to please them. Mary will do 
anything. 

7. | wanted to hear the man. | turned down the 
radio. 

8. He wants to save money. He does his own 
cooking. 

9. He wanted to surprise them. We kept everything 
a secret. 

10. John wants to go to college. John must save 
his money. 

11. We wanted to see the parade. Vie went 
downtown early. 

12. | wanted to get more information. | went to the 
library. 

13. She wants to go to Europe. She plans to quit 
her job. 

14. | want to finish all the work. | must start quite 
early. 

15. He wanted to improve his English. He practiced 
daily. 

16. | wanted to get his address. | had to write to his 


mother. 


He’s changed his plans in order to go with 
them. 

They're using a knife in order to open the 
box. 

You must make a reservation in order to 
attend it. 

He had to study accounting in order to get a 
raise. 

They drove very fast in order to get there on 
time. 

Mary will do anything in order to please 
them. 

| turned down the radio in order to hear the 
man. 

He does his own cooking in order to save 
money. 

We kept everything a secret in order to 
surprise them. 

John must save his money in order to go to 
college. 

We went downtown early in order to see the 
parade. 

| went to the library in order to get more 
information. 

She plans to quit her job in order to go to 
Europe. 

| must start quite early in order to finish all 
the work. 

He practiced daily in order to improve his 
English. 

| had to write to his mother in order to get 
his address. 
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115. INFINITIVE OF GERUND (1)/ 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversations A 


$1. Do you enjoy writing letters? 

S2. No. | put off writing 1etters whenever possible. 
S1. Do you also postpone writing reports? 

S2. Unfortunately, | do. 


Conversation B 

$1. Why did they refuse to give you the information? 
S2. They probably don't wish to reveal their plans yet. 
$1. Did they seem to want to help us? 

S2. Yes. In fact, they even offered to. 


Conversation C 


$1. Have you finished writing the report? 


S2. | expect to complete it in an hour or so. 
$1. Don't stop working because of me. 
S2. | won't. I've resolved to finish it today. 


Conversation D 


S1. Have you practiced using the new words in sentences? 
S2. No. I'm afraid I've failed to do that. 

$1. I strongly advise practicing that way. 

S2. The teacher suggested doing it that way too. 


Conversation E 


$1. What has Paul finally decided to become? 
S2. I think he's considering becoming a lawyer. 
S1. Where does he intend to go to school? 

S2. So far, he's avoided making that decision. 


Exercise 1 

1. We hoped to see that. What did you hope to see? 

2. We considered seeing that. What did you consider seeing? 
3. We offered to see that. What did you offer to see? " 

4. We discussed seeing that. What did you discuss seeing? 

5. We wished to see that. What did you wish to see? 

6. We "appreciated seeing that. What did you appreciate seeing? 
7. We planned to see that. What did you plan to see? 

8. We failed to see that. What did you fail to see? 

9. We favored seeing that. What did you favor seeing? 


10. We postponed seeing that. 
11. We resolved to see that. 
12. We stopped seeing that. 
13. We demanded to see that. 
14. We kept on seeing that. 
15. We forgot to see that. 

16. We pretended to see that. 


What did you postpone seeing? 
What did you resolve to see? 
What did you stop seeing? 
What did you demand to see? 
What did you keep on seeing? 
What did you forget to see? 
What did you pretend to see? 


Exercise 2 

1. postpone What did you postpone seeing? 
2. demand What did you demand to see? 
3. plan What did you plan to see? 

4. fail What did you fail to see? 

5. favor What did you favor seeing? 

6. consider What did you consider seeing? 
7. resolve What did you resolve to see? 

8. offer What did you offer to see? 

9. pretend What did you pretend to see? 
10. hope What did you hope to see? 

11. discuss What did you discuss seeing? 
12. appreciate What did you appreciate seeing? 
13. stop What did you stop seeing? 

14. wish What did you wish to see? 

15. forget What did you forget to see? 

16. keep on What did you keep on seeing? 
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116. INFINITIVE VS. 
GERUND (2) / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. When do you plan to leave for Hong Kong? 

S2. We hope to leave on the tenth. 

$1. Why did you put off leaving until the tenth? 

S2. Well, we need to buy a lot of things before leaving. 


Conversation B 


S1. When do you expect to hear from your friends? 
S2. I really hesitate even to guess. 

S1. I advise not worrying about it. 

S2. l've already made up my mind not to worry. 


Conversation C 


$1. Do you resent having to follow orders? 

S2. Truthfully, | can't stand taking orders from people. 

$1. But you shouldn't risk losing your job because of that. 
S2. I try not to take chances. 


Conversation D 


$1.1 can't help worrying about what they'll do. 

S2. Personally, | don't think they'll dare do anything. 
$1. I recall having heard other people say that. 

S2. We can always force them to stop complaining. 


Conversation E 


$1. Did you warn your friend not to say anything? 

S2. I told him it was important that he reveal nothing. 

$1. I recommend that he even avoid answering any questions. 
S2. I'll remind him to keep this a strict secret. 


Exercise 1 

1. She decided to do that. What did she decide to do? 
2. She avoided doing that. What did she avoid doing? 

3. She needed to do that. What did she need to do? 

4. She resisted doing that. What did she resist doing? 

5. She delayed doing that. What did she delay doing? 

6. She wanted to do that. What did she want to do? 

7. She practiced doing that. What did she practice doing? 
8. She disliked doing that. What did she dislike doing? 


9. 
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She expected to do that. 

. She finished doing that. 

. She promised to do that. 

. She suggested doing that. 
. She intended to do that. 


14. She advised doing that. 


. She refused to do that. 
. She enjoyed doing that. 
. She put off doing that. 
. She offered to do that. 


Exercise 2 
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. What did he want? 

. What did he avoid? 

. What did he refuse? 

. What did he finish? 

. What did he decide? 

. What did he promise? 
. What did he resist? 

. What did he need F' 

. What did he advise? 


. What did he practice? 
. What did he suggest? 
. What did he expect? 

. What did he delay? 

. What did he enjoy? 

. What did he intend? 

. What did he dislike? 

. What did he offer? 

. What did he put off? 


Exercise 3 
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. It's essential to continue. 

. It'll be important to start. 

. It hasn't been pleasant to work. 

. It was necessary to succeed. 

. It shouldn't be foolish to try. 

. It can be dangerous to proceed. 

. It won't be absurd to go back. 

. It was only sensible to apologize. 
. It isn't very fair to complain. 


. It'll be rather helpful to watch. 


. It's been very convenient to observe. 


. It would be dishonest to compete. 


. It must have been hard to choose. 


. It won't be practical to go ahead. 


. It would have been selfish to stop. 


. It used to be impossible to rest. 
. It's been delightful to travel. 
. It must be wonderful to relax. 


. It shouldn't have been hard to win. 


. It'll be quite unpleasant to wait. 


Exercise 4 


What did she expect to do? 
What did she finish doing? 
What did she promise to do? 
What did she suggest doing? 
What did she intend to do? 
What did she advise doing? 
What did she refuse to do? 
What did she enjoy doing? 
What did she put off doing? 
What did she offer to do? 


He wanted to do that. 
He avoided doing that. 
He refused to do that. 
He finished doing that. 
He decided to do that. 
He promised to do that. 
He resisted doing that. 
He needed to do that. 
He advised doing that. 
He practiced doing that. 
He suggested doing that. 
He expected to do that. 
He delayed doing that. 
He enjoyed doing that. 
He intended to do that. 
He disliked doing that. 
He offered to do that. 
He put off doing that. 


Continuing is essential. 
Starting will be important. 
Working hasn't been pleasant. 
Succeeding was necessary. 
Trying shouldn't be foolish. 
Proceeding can be dangerous. 
Going back won't be absurd. 
Apologizing was only sensible. 
Complaining isn't very fair. 
Watching will be rather helpful. 


Observing has been very convenient. 


Competing would be dishonest. 
Choosing must have been hard. 
Going ahead won't be practical. 


Stopping would have been selfish. 


Resting used to be impossible. 
Traveling has been delightful. 
Relaxing must be wonderful. 


Winning shouldn't have been hard. 


Waiting will be quite un pleasant. 
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. It'll be interesting to observe that. 

. It's boring to memorize things. 

. It's been pleasing to have them. 

. It was thrilling to recall that. 

. It can be annoying to hear that. 

. It was satisfying to try it once. 

. It's really astonishing to realize it. 

. It'll be amusing to watch them. 

. It must be amazing to compare them. 
10. It could be disturbing to see that. 
11. It's irritating to put up with that. 

12. It'll be reassuring to examine them. 
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13. It was shocking to comprehend that. 


14. It should be inspiring to attend one. 


15. It's been disappointing to find it out. 


16. It's startling to see one suddenly. 
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Observing that will be interesting. 
Memorizing things is boring. 
Having them has been pleasing. 
Recalling that was thrilling. 
Hearing that can be annoying. 
Trying it once was satisfying. 
Realizing it is really astonishing. 
Watching them will be amusing. 
Comparing them must be amazing. 
Seeing that could be disturbing. 
Putting up with that is irritating. 
Examining them will be reassuring. 
Comprehending that was shocking. 
Attending one should be inspiring. 
Finding it out has been disappointing. 
Seeing one suddenly is startling. 


117. INFINITIVE Vs. 


GERUND (3) / CONVERSATION DRILLS 


Conversation Drill A 


$1. I'll be in Europe by next week. 
S2. There are lots of things (A) 
S1. 1 (B) as much as possible. 

S2. Have a good time! 


(A) 

to see there 

to do on the continent 
to enjoy in that area 
to take pictures of 

to get interested in 


Conversation Drill B 
$1. Are you looking for me? 


S2. Yes. Have you finished (A) yet? 
$1. Just (B) 


S2. Please try to finish everything by tonight. 


(A) 
filling out your application 
writing your daily report 
looking over the figures 
checking the two lists 


Conversation Drill C 


81. Why are you so unhappy about your assistant? 


82. Well, she always (A) 
81. Does she (B ) ? 
82. I'm afraid she does 


(A) 
avoids doing her share 
advises changing everything 
postpones finishing her work 
resists taking orders 
puts off typing reports 
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(B) 

hope to see 

plan to do 

want to enjoy 

expect to use my camera 
intend to travel around 


(B) 
the first two pages 
the essential details 
the important statistics 
the first one 


(B) 
want to find another job 
ever threaten to quit 
expect to be promoted 
ever refuse to take orders 
fail to do her share 


118. CONJUCTIVE * INFINITIVE / 


Conversation A 


S1. Where should I park my car? 
S2. Didn't Fred show you where to' park it? 
S1. He wasn't sure what to' tell me. 


S2. Then let's ask the guard aver there where to' put it. 


Conversation B 


CONVERSATIONS 


S1. Would you explain how to pronounce this word? 
S2. I thought you already knew haw to' pronounce it. 
$1.1 did know, but I've forgotten. 


S2. Well, | hope you remember haw to pronounce it next time. 


Conversation C 


$1. Wham should we see to get permission to leave? 
S2. | think | know wham to speak to. 

S1. I wander haw we can explain our difficult situation. 
S2. I've been wandering how to do it too. 


Conversation D 


$1. When are you going to ride to the party with? 
S2. Mary, because she knows where to go. 

$1. I didn't realize Mary knew haw to' drive a car. 
82. | think she learned haw to’ drive just recently. 


Conversation E 


$1. Which one of these sweaters are you going to buy? 


S2. | really don't know which one to choose. 


$1. In that case, do you want me to tell you what to do? 
S2. Since I can't decide which to' take, I'd appreciate your advice. 


Exercise 1 


We discovered how to do it. 
When 
Wondered 
Where 
Decided 
What 

Knew 

When 
Learned 
What 
Explained 
How 
Remembered 
When 

Forgot What 


Exercise 2 


Where will he go? 

Which ones will they bring? 
How much will you pay? 

When will she leave there? 
Whom will the man see? 

What will John give them? 

How will they find the man? 
Which will you use last? 

How far will she drive? 


We discovered when to do it. 
We wondered when to do it. 
We wondered where to do it. 
We decided where to do it. 
We decided what to do. 

We knew what to do. 

We knew when to do it. 

We learned when to do it. 

We Earned what to do. 

We explained what to do. 

We explained how to do it. 
We remembered how to do it. 
We remembered when to do it. 
We forgot when to do it. 

We forgot what to do. 


He knows where to go. 


They know which ones to bring. 


| know how much to pay. 


She knows when to leave there. 


He knows whom to see. 

He knows what to give them. 
They know how to find the man. 
| know which to use last. 

She knows how far to drive. 
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What kind will he choose? He knows what kind to choose. 
Which one will they talk about? They know which one to talk about. 
Where will she get the money? She knows where to get the money. 
What will they refer to? They know what to refer to. 


119. INJUCTIVE AFTER 
ADJUCTIVES (1) / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Is it possible to convince your friend he's wrong? 
S2. Well, he's likely to be very stubborn. 

S1. I'm willing to try it if it's sensible to do so. 

S2. It would be foolish of him not at least to listen. 


Conversation B 

S1. It's hard to get fast service in this store. 

S2. I'm always reluctant to shop here because of that. 

S1. lguess it's silly to get angry over such a small thing. 

S2. And I'm sure it would be useless to complain to the manager. 


Conversation C 


S1. It's absurd to suspect Robert of having lied to us. 


S2. Yes.He's much too honest to do anything like that. 
S1. However, it's essential to find out what happened. 
S2. I'm too upset about all this to know what to do. 


Conversation D 


S1. I'm glad to hear that you've found a good job. 


S2. | think | was lucky to find one so quickly. 
S1. Now I suppose you're eager to get started. 


S2. Yes. It'll be wonderful to work in such nice quarters. 


Conversation E 


S1. Isn'tit rather expensive to live in that part of the city? 

S2. Perhaps, but it was impossible for us to find anything elsewhere. 
S1. Of course, it must be convenient to live so close to your office. 
S2. Yes. It's practical to live there even if it's expensive. 


Exercise 1 


. They heard that. They were happy. 

. He didn't do it. He was unfit. 

. We saw it. We were lucky. 

. | announced it. | was proud. 

. They got it. They were fortunate 

. She didn't say that. She was reluctant. 


. We won it. We were grateful. 
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10. They explored it. They were curious 
11. You welcomed him. You were discreet 
12. He didn't attempt it. He was afraid 

13. She forgave them. She was glad 
14.We explained it. We were ready 
15. He didn't begin it. He was unable 

16. They assisted me. They were good 


Exercise 2 


. She'll hear it. Shell be disturbed. 

.We know that. We're pleased. 
.He has them. He's been thrilled. 

. She assisted me. She was contented. 
. They'll get it. They'll be irritated. 

. | explain that. I'm always rewarded. 

. She found it out. She was annoyed. 

. They'll start it. They'll be reassured. 

. He got it across. He was satisfied. 

10. She's seen it. She's been impressed. 
11. We lost them. We were dismayed. 

12. I'll study that. I'm very stimulated. 

13. He'll propose that. He'll be prepared. 
14. She began it. She was very excited. 
15. We collect them. We've been amused. 
16. They'll use it. They'll be frightened. 
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.You helped her. You were considerate 


.| didn't stop them. | was powerless 


They were happy to hear that. 

He was unfit to do it. 

We were lucky to see it. 

| was proud to announce it. 

They were fortunate to get it 

She was reluctant to say that 

You were considerate to help her. 


We were grateful to win it. 
| was powerless to stop them 


They were curious to explore it. 
You were discreet to welcome him. 
He was afraid to attempt it 

She was glad to forgive them 
We were ready to explain it 

He was unable to begin it. unable. 
They were good to assist good. 


She'll be disturbed to hear it. 

We're pleased to know that. 

He's been thrilled to have them. 
She was contented to assist me. 
They'll be irritated to get it. 

I'm always rewarded to explain that. 
She was annoyed to find it out. 
They'll be reassured to start it. 

He was satisfied to get it across. 
She's been impressed to see it. 

We were dismayed to lose them. 

I'm very stimulated to study that. 
He'll be prepared to propose that. 
She was very excited to begin it. 
We've been amused to collect them. 
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They'll be frightened to use it. 


120. INFINITIVE AFTER 
ADJECTIVALS (2) / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Why didn't Peter finish the whole job? 

S2. 1 don't know. He seemed eager to do it. 

S1. Maybe he was afraid to show his work to anyone. 

S2. Well, | know he was anxious to get started this morning. 


Conversation B 


S1. How do you like your new job as a receptionist? 

S2. Well, it's interesting to meet so many people. 

$1. But isn't it boring to say the same things all day long? 
S2. Sometimes it gets a little monotonous. 


Conversation C 


S1. I was thrilled to hear the news. 

S2. Your parents will be pleased to hear it too. 

S1. Wasn't it exciting to hear that you had won the prize? 
S2. Yes, but it was hard to believe. 


Conversation D 


$1. It was kind of Mary and Alice to help us. 

S2. I'm sure they were glad to do it. 

S1. We were lucky to have such good assistants, weren't we? 
S2. Yes, and it was pleasant to work with them, | thought. 


Conversation E 


$1. Is Tom willing to go with the visitors tomorrow? 


S2. Yes. He said he'd be delighted to do it. 
$1. It's nice of him to help us this way. 


S2. Yes, it is. We're fortunate to have such a good friend. 


Exercise 1 


1. She'll be disturbed to hear it. 

2. We're pleased to know that. 

3. He's been thrilled to have them. 

4. | was contented to assist her. 

5. They'll be irritated to get it. 

6. She's rewarded to explain that. 

7. | was annoyed to find it out. 

8. They'll be delighted to start it. 

9. He was satisfied to get them back. 
10. | was impressed to read it. 


Exercise 2 


1. It annoyed me to find it out. 

2. It'll delight them to start it. 

3. It satisfied him to get them back. 
4. It's impressed me to read it. 

5. It dismayed us to lose them. 

6. It'll inspire him to study hard. 

7. It'll interest me to hear about it. 
8. It excited her to receive them. 

9. It's amused me to collect them. 
10. It'll frighten them to use it. 


Exercise 3 


. He thanked them. He was polite. 

. He didn't thank them. He was rude. 

. He spent his money. He was foolish. 

. He didn't spend his money. He was wise. 
. He locked the door. He was cautious. 

. He didn't lock the door. He was careless. 
. He shared the food. He was generous. 

. He didn't share the food. He was selfish. 
. He helped us. He was good. 

10. He didn't tell them. He was dishonest. 
11. He answered truthfully. He was sensible. 
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12. He offered us a ride. He was considerate. 
13. He didn't say anything. He was discrete . 


14. He did it that way. He was clever. 
15. He didn't complain at all. He was kind. 
16. He invited us to go. He was thoughtful. 


It'll disturb her to hear it. 

It pleases us to know that. 

It's thrilled him to have them. 

It contented me to assist her. 

It'll irritate them to get it. 

It rewards her to explain that. 

It annoyed me to find it out. 

PII delight them to start it. 

It satisfied him to get them back. 
It impressed me to read it. 


Finding it out annoyed me. 
Starting it will delight them. 
Getting them back satisfied him. 
Reading it has impressed me. 
Losing them dismayed us. 
Studying hard will inspire him. 
Hearing about it will interest me. 
Receiving them excited her. 
Collecting them has amused me. 
Using it will frighten them. 


It was polite of him to thank them. 

It was rude of him not to thank them. 

It was foolish of him to spend his money. 
It was wise of him not to spend his money. 
It was cautious of him to lock the door. 

It was careless of him not to lock the door. 
It was generous of him to share the food. 
It was selfish of him not to share the food. 
It was good of him to help us. 

It was dishonest of him not to tell them. 

It was sensible of him to answer truthfully. 
It was considerate of him to offer us a ride. 
It was discreet of him not to say anything. 
It was clever of him to do it that way. 

It was kind of him not to complain at all. 

It was thoughtful of. him to invite us to go. 
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121.INFINITIVE AFTER TOO 
OR ENOUGH / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. This food is too hot to eat. 

S2. Be careful. It's hot enough to burn your tongue. 

$1. It will be cool enough to eat if we wait a few minutes. 
S2. Yes, but let's not wait until it's too cool to enjoy. 


Conversation B 


S1. The man's explanation was too complicated to understand. 
S2. He doesn't speak slowly enough for us to take notes either. 
S1. He gets too excited to remember us students, | think. 

S2. Are you brave enough to ask him to repeat everything? 


Conversation C 


$1. The wind is really strong today. 

S2. I'm afraid it's too strong for us to consider going sailing. 
$1. Definitely. It's blowing hard enough to tip a boat over. 
S2. Maybe it will get calm enough later for us to go out. 


Conversation D 


$1. I couldn't finish all the work this afternoon. 

S2. It was really too much to finish in one day. 

$1. To tell the truth, there was enough work to keep me busy two days. 
S2. But you're experienced enough to do it faster than anyone else. 


Conversation E 


$1. Why doesn't the company try this new method of production? 
S2. The new method is too dangerous to be considered. 

$1. Then will the company continue to use the old method? 

S2. Yes. The old method is still safe enough to be used. 


Exercise 2 


. The food was very hot. | couldn't eat it. 

. The food was very hot. It burned my tongue. 

. The suit is dirty. You can't wear it tomorrow 

. The suit is clean, You can wear it tomorrow. 

. The water is very cold now. You can't go swimming. 
. The water is quite warm now. You can go swimming. 
. The rope was very long. It reached to the bottom. 

. The rope wasn't very long. It didn't reach to the 
bottom. 

9. The rope was very short. It didn't reach to the bottom. 
10. I'm quite strong. | can lift that box without help. 

11. I'm quite weak. | can't lift that box without help. 
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12. He's very bright. He can solve the problem by himself. 


13. He's upset now. He can't talk about the problem. 

14. The work was very hard. We weren't able to finish it. 
15. That method is dangerous. It can't be considered. 
16. The other method is quite safe. It can be used. 


Conversation A 
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The food was too hot for me to eat. 

The food was hot enough to burn my tongue. 

The suit is too dirty for you to wear tomorrow 

The suit is clean enough for you to wear tomorrow. 
The water is too cold now for you to go swimming. 
The water is warm enough now for you to go 
swimming 

The rope was long enough to reach to the bottom. 
The rope wasn't long enough to reach to the bottom. 


The rope was too short to reach to the bottom. 

I'm strong enough to lift that box without help. 

I'm too weak to lift that box without help. 

He's bright enough to solve the problem by himself. 


He's too upset now to talk about the problem. 
The work was too hard for us to finish. 


That method is too dangerous to be considered. 
The other method is safe enough to be used. 


$1. This food is too hot to eat. 

S2. Be careful. It's hot enough to burn your tongue. 

$1. It will be cool enough to eat if we wait a few minutes 
S2. Yes, but let's not wait until it's too cool to enjoy. 


Conversation B 


$1. The man’s explanation was too complicated to understand. 
S2. He doesn't speak slowly enough for us to take notes either. 
S1. He gets too excited to remember us students, I this 

S2. Are you brave enough to ask him to repeat everything? 


Conversation C 


S1. The wind is really strong today. 

S2. I’m afraid it's too strong for us to consider going sailing. 
$1. Definitely. It's blowing hard enough to tip a boat over. 
S2. May be it will get clam enough later for us to go out. 


Conversation D 


S1. 
S2. 


| couldn't finish all the work this afternoon. 
It was really too much to finish in one day. 


$1. To tell the truth, there was enough work to keep me busy two days. 


S2. 


Conversation E 


But you're experienced enough to do it faster than anyone else. 


$1. Why doesn't the company try this new method of production? 


S2. The new method is too dangerous to be considered. 

$1. Then will the company continue to use the old method? 

S2. Yes. The old method is still safe enough to be used. 

Exercise 1 

1. He didn't finish it. He was very He was too nervous to finish it. 

nervous. 

2. I didn’t hear that. | was | was too confused to hear that. 
very confused. 

3. We didn't say anything We were too angry to say anything 
we were very angry. 

4. They didn't do it. They were They were too discouraged to do it. 
very discouraged. 

5. She didn't read that. She was She was too busy then to read that 
very busy then. 

6. I didn't meet them there. | was | was too lazy to meet them there. 
very lazy. 

T. They didn't help us. They were They were too insulted to help us. 

very insulted. 

8. We didn't return that.. She was She was too upset to return that. 
very upset. 

9. We didn't describe it well. We were We were too excited to describe it well 
very excited 

10.1 didn't prepare for it at all. | was too annoyed to prepare forint at all. 


| was very annoyed 
11.She didn't speak about it. She was She was too ashamed to speak about it. 
very ashamed. 


12.They didn't keep it up. They were They were too tired by that time to keep 
Very tired by that time it up 
13.He didn't send for them He was He was too discreet to send for them. 


very discreet 
14.We didn't bring it up at the meeting We were too depressed to bring it up 
We were very depressed. At the meeting. 
15.They didn't begin the work. They They were too afraid to begin the work 
were very Afraid. 
16.1 didn't turn the offer down. | was I was too interested to turn the offer 
very interested down. 
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122. FINAL PREPOSITIONS (1) 


Conversation A 


$1. Whom is Mary talking to? 

S2. She's talking to her cousin. 

S1. What's she talking about? 

$2. She's talking about her new job. 


Conversation B 
$1. What are Tom and Fred arguing about? 


$2. They're arguing about politics. 
$1. What's Tom objecting to? 


| CONVERSATIONS 


S2. He's objecting to some of Fred's statements. 


Conversation C 


$1. What part of the lesson did you have trouble with? 


S2. | had trouble with several parts. 


$1. Whom did you explain Your problems to? 


S2. I explained them to Mr. Taylor. 
Conversation D 


S1.What docs Tom devote his spare time to. 
$2. He devotes most of it to his hobbies. 
S1. What does he concentrate on mostly? 
S2. On photography, I think. 


Conversation E 


$1. Whom does that Woman remind you of? 
S2. Is it somebody I work with? 

$1. No. Somebody you're very friendly with. 
S2. Now I know. You mean Mary Wilson. 


Exercise 1 


He benefited from that. 
They'll concentrate on that. 
| should insist on that. 

She contributes to that. 

He can succeed in that. 

| suffered from that. 

They must believe in that. 
She's prepared for that. 

| recovered from that. 
They'll object to that. 

John can comment on that. 
I wondered about that. 

She must consent to that. 


What did he benefit from? 
What will they concentrate on? 
What should you insist on? 
What does she contribute to? 
What can he succeed in? 
What did you suffer from? 
What must they believe in? 
What's she prepared for? 
What did you recover from? 
What will they object to? 
What can he comment on? 
What did you wonder about? 
What must she consent to? 


They've qualified for that. 
He'll worry about that. 
They're quarreling over that. 


Exercise 2 


1 Has she been invited? 

2 Weren't you convinced? 
3 Will they be respected? 
4. Couldn't he be assured? 
5 Must you be prepared? 

6 Was he convicted? 

7 Haven't you been pleased? 
8 Should she be rewarded? 
9 Are they committed? 

10 Will you be opposed? 
11. Was he reprimanded? 
12. Are they appreciated 

13. Has Mary been devoted 
14. Should | be ashamed 
15. Must be acquainted? 
16. Could they be accused? 


Conversation A 


$1. What did they complain about? 
S2. They complained about all the noise. 
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What have they qualified for? 


What will he worry about? 
What are they quarreling over? 


What's she been invited to? 
What weren't you convinced of 
What will they be respected for? 
What couldn't he be assured of? 
What must you be prepared for? 
What was he convicted of? 


What haven't you been pleased with? 


What should she be rewarded for 
What are they committed to? 
What will you be opposed to 
What was he reprimanded for? 
What are they appreciated for? 
What has been Mary devoted to 
What Should I be ashamed of? 
What Must be acquainted with? 
What Could they be accused? 


123 FINAL PREPOSITIONS (2) 


| CONVERSATIONS 


$1. Whom did you refer them to? 
S2. | referred them to the manager. 


Conversation B 


$1. What are you upset about? 

S2. About the things you said. 

$1. Is it something | should apologize for? 
S2. It certainly is. 


Conversation C 


$1. Whom did you get the information from? 

S2. From my friend Robert. 

$1. Is he a person you can rely on to be accurate? 
S2. That's something I'm very sure of 


Conversation D 


$1.Whom were you quarreling with? 

S2. | was quarreling with another student 

$1. What were you quarreling with him about? 
S2. About the coming election. 


Conversation E 


$1. Whom did 'Mary disagree with? 

S2. She disagreed with Mr. Black. 

S1. What did she disagree with him on? 
S2. On the subject of foreign relations. 


Exercise 1 


. It detracted. 

. It must correspond. 
. It provides. 

. It'll agree. 

. It has to conform. 

. It was combined. 

. It's interfering. 

. It should contribute. 
. It'll contrast. 

10. It applies. 

11. It'S conflicted. 

12. It differed. 

13. It must correlate. 
14. It'll relate. 

15. It all depends. 

16. It can compensate. 
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Exercise 2 


1. He'll apologize to them. 
2. He'll apologize for that. 
3. She quarreled with him. 


4. They quarreled about that. 


What did it detract from? 
What must it correspond to? 
What does it provide for? 
What will it agree with? 
What does it have to conform to? 
What was it combined with? 
What's it interfering with? 
What should it contribute to? 
What will it contrast with? 
What does it apply to? 
What has it conflicted with? 
What did it differ from? 
What must it correlate with? 
What will it relate to? 
What does it all depend on? 
What can it compensate for? 


Whom will he apologize to? 

What will he apologize for? 

Whom did she quarrel with? 
What did they quarrel about. 
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5. He can apply to them. Whom can he apply to? 

6. He can apply for that. What can he apply for? 

7. They agree with her. Whom do they agree with? 

8. They agree on that. What do they agree on? 

9. He's arguing with them. Who's he arguing with? 

10. He's arguing about that. What's he arguing about? 
11. She can complain to him. Whom can she complain to? 
12. She can complain about that. What can she complain about? 
13. They spoke to him. Whom did they speak to? 

14. They spoke about that. What did they speak about? 
15. He lied to her. Whom did he lie to? 

16. He lied about that. What did he lie about? 


124. VERB + PREPOSITIONS / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 

S1. Were you quarreling With John about Something? 
S2. No. We were just talking about the political situation. 
$1. Does John's opinion differ greatly from yours? 

S2. Not much. We agree on almost everything. 
Conversation B 


$1. Are you worrying about something? 


S2. Yes. My job is interfering with my studies. 
$1. Why do you insist on studying and working at the same time? 
S2. | want to finish school, but | also need money. 


Conversation C 


$1. Have you inquired about their reasons for staying? 
S2. No, because | don't think they would confide in me. 
$1, If you associate with them more, maybe they will. 
S2. Possibly, but I doubt it. 


Conversation D 


$1. Are you going to comment on the new regulation? 
S2. Yes. | think everyone will benefit from my comments. 
$1. Do you object to the regulation or approve of it? 

S2. Actually, | have mixed feelings about it. 


Conversation E 


$1. Do you think Tom will succeed in solving the problem? 
S2. It depends on a number of things. 

$1. I suppose he'll rely on getting a little help from friends. 
S2. Yes, and hell probably confer with Professor Smith too. 


Exercise 1 

1. They don't approve of him. Why don't they approve of him? 

2. | complained to them. Why did you complain to them 

3. He can't compete with them. Why can't he compete with them? 
4. l've worried about him. Why have you worried about him? 
5. He didn't cooperate with me. Why didn't he cooperate with you? 
6. We disagreed with her. Why did you disagree with her? 

7. | have to listen to them. Why do you have to listen to them? 
8. He hasn't inquired about us. Why hasn't he inquired about you? 
9. She apologized to them. Why did she apologize to them? 
10. You should associate with her. Why should I associate with her? 
11. She confides in him. Why does she confide in him? 

12. He didn't converse with them. Why didn't he converse with them? 
Exercise 2 


Why did he worry about them? 


Listen Why did he listen to them? 
Disagree Why did he disagree with them? 
Confide Why did he confide in them? 
Inquire Why did he inquire about them? 
Converse Why did he converse with them? 
Approve Why did he approve of them? 
Associate Why did he associate with them? 
Complain Why did he complain to them? 
Cooperate Why did he cooperate with them? 
Compete Why did he compete with them? 


Apologize Why did he apologize to them? 
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Worry 
Exercise 3 


. Did he benefit from that? 

. Will they concentrate on that. 

. Shouldn't you insist on that? 

. Doesn't she contribute to that? 
. Can he succeed in that? 

. Didn't you quarrel about that? 
. Have you applied for that? 

. Do they believe in that? 

. Won't he complain about that? 
10. Have you prepared for that? 
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11. Should she apologize for that? 


12. Don't you wonder about that? 
13. Will they object to that? 
14. Did she recover from that? 


Exercise 4 


. They quarreled. 

. They objected. 

. They succeeded. 

. They apologized. 

. They benefited. 

. They wondered. 

. They insisted. 

. They applied. 

. They recovered. 
10. They concentrated. 
11. They contributed. 
12. They prepared. 
13. They complained. 
14. They believed. 
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Exercise 5 


. He referred to that. 

. I've provided for that. 

. They can't rely on that. 

. She disapproves of that. 

. You must hope for that. 

. They won't speak about that. 
. She's depending on that. 

. He lied about that. 

. You should invest in that. 
10. I've specialized in that. 

11. They didn't search for that. 
12. | participated in that. 

13. He's arguing about that. 
14. She's disposed of that. 
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Exercise 6 


Why did they speak about that? 


Why did he worry about them? 


Yes. He benefited from that. 

Yes. They'll concentrate on that. 

Yes, | should insist on that. 

Yes. She contributes to that. 

Yes. He can succeed in that. 

Yes. We quarreled about that 
Yes. I’ve applied for that. 

Yes. They believe in that. 

Yes. He'll complain about that 

Yes. I've prepared for that 


Yes. She should apologize for that. 


Yes. | wonder about that. 
Yes. They'll object to that. 
Yes. She recovered from that 


They quarreled about that. 
They objected to that. 
They succeeded in that. 
They apologized for that. 
They benefited from that. 
They wondered about that. 
They insisted on that. 
They applied for that. 
They recovered from that. 
They concentrated on that. 
They contributed to that 
They prepared for that. 
They complained about that. 
They believed in that. 


Why did he refer to that? 
Why have you provided for that? 
Why can't they rely on that? 
Why does she disapprove of that? 
Why must I hope for that? 
Why won't they speak about that? 
Why is she depending on that? 

Why did he lie about that? 

Why should | invest in that'? 

Why have you specialized in that? 
Why didn't they search for that? 
Why did you participate in that? 
Why is he arguing about that? 
Why has she disposed of that? 
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Rely Why did they rely on that? 
Invest Why did they invest in that? - . 
lie Why did they lie about that? 
depend Why did they depend on that? 
hope Why did they hope for that? 
Specialize Why did they specialize in that? 
disapprove Why did they disapprove of that? 
Argue Why did they argue about that? 
participate Why did they participate in that? 
dispose Why did they dispose of that? 
Search Why did they search for that? 
refer Why did they refer to that? 
provide Why did they provide for that? 


125. VERBS, OBJECT, 
PREPOSITION (1) / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Did you explain our reasons for going to Mr. White? 

S2. Yes. | explained everything to him. 

$1. Did he question you about anything? 

S2. No, but he reminded me of several things we should do. 


Conversation B 

$1. Why is Mary angry at you? 

S2. Well, she blames me for the trouble she's having. 

$1. But you warned her about the possibilities some time ago. 
S2. Yes, and | emphasized that to her. 

Conversation C 

$1. Did you consult a lawyer about your tax problems? 

S2. Yes, but he referred me to someone else. 

$1. Whom did he refer you to? 

S2. A lawyer who specializes in tax problems. 


Conversation D 


S1. I understand you assisted the girls with their article. 
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S2. | just advised them in one or two matters. 
$1. It was very kind of you to help them with it. 
S2. Actually, | devoted very little time to it. 


Conversation E 
$1. What did Tom do with the money he won in the contest? 


S2. He donated some of it to charity. 
$1. Did he deposit any in his bank account? 


S2. Yes, and he invested the rest in his brother's business. 


Exercise 1 


. Did she consult him about that? 
. Can they accuse you of that? 

. Has he thanked them for that? 

. Do they suspect her of that? 

. Will he protect us from that? 

. Can you question her about that? 
. Did he pay the men for that? 

. Should we invite him to that. 

. Did he convince her of that? 

10. Does she respect you for that? 
11. Till they punish him for that? 
12. Must she remind them of that? 
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Exercise 2 


They reminded him. 
They invited him. 
They consulted him. 
They paid him. 

They encouraged him. 
They accused him. 
They thanked him. 
They convinced him. 
They punished him. 
They respected him. 
They protected him. 
They questioned him. 


Exercise 3 
1. Can you increase it to that? 


Yes. She consulted him about that. 
Yes. They can accuse me of that. 
Yes. He's thanked them for that. 
Yes. They suspect her of that. 

Yes. He'll protect us from that. 
Yes. | can question her about that. 
Yes. He paid the men for that. 

Yes. We should invite him to that. 
Yes. He convinced her of that. 

Yes. She respects me for that. 

Yes. They'll punish him for that. 
Yes. She must remind them of that. 


They reminded him of that. 
They invited him to that. 

They consulted him about that. 
They paid him for that. 

They encouraged him in that. 
They accused him of that. 
They thanked him for that. 
They convinced him of that. 
They punished him for that. 
They respected him for that. 
They protected him from that. 
They questioned him about that. 


Yes, | can increase it to that. 


2. Will he identify it as that? 

3, Did you deduct it from that 

4. Can they omit it from that? 

5. Has she invested it in that? 

6. Can be replace it with that? 

7, Should We add it to that? 

8. Do they derive it from that? 

9. Is he combining it with that? 
10. Has Mary related it to that? 
11. Will they donate it to that? 
12, Can we accompany it with that? 
13. Did she exchange it for that? 
14. Will they confine it to that? 


Yes, l'Il identify it as that. 
Yes. | deducted it from that 
Yes, they can omit it from that. 
Yes. she invested it in that? 
Yes. It can replace it with that 
Yes. You should add it to that. 
Yes. they derive it from that. 
Yes, He's combining it with that. 
Yes. Mary has related it to that. 
Yes. They'll donate it to that. 
Yes, you can accompany it With that. 
Yes. She exchanged it for that. 
Yes. They'll confine it to that. 


Exercise 4 


We exchanged it. 
We omitted it. 
We donated it. 
We identified it. 
We increased it. 
We confined it. 
We deducted it. 
We accompanied it. 
We invested it. 
We related it. 

We replaced it. 
We derived it. 
We combined it. 
We added it. 


Exercise 5 


. Will they blame you for that? 

. Did he notify them of that? 

. Can she provide him with that? 

. Do you envy him for that? 

. Did they tease her about that? 

. Can he supply you with that? 

. Does he admire them for that? 

. Can they direct him to that? 

. Will he excuse them from that? 
10. Has she warned you about that? 
11. Did he compensate you for that? 
12. Did they force him into that? 

13. Will she forgive him for that? 
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Exercise 6 


He warned them. 
He notified them. 
He forced them. 
He blamed them. 
He forgave them. 
He provided them. 
He envied them. 
He teased them. 
He excused them. 
He warned them. 
He compensated them. 
He supplied them. 
He directed them. 


We exchanged it for that. 
We omitted it from that. 
We donated it to that. 
We identified it as that. 
We increased it to that. 
We confined it to that. 
We deducted it from that. 
We accompanied it with that. 
We invested it in that. 
We related it to that. 
We replaced it with that 
We derived it from that. 
We combined it with that. 
We added it to that. 


Yes. They'll blame me for that. 
Yes. He notified them of that. 

Yes. She can provide him with that 

Yes. | envy him for that. 

Yes. They teased her about that. 

Yes. He can supply me with that. 

Yes. He admires them for that. 
Yes. They can direct him to that. 

Yes. He'll excuse them from that. 

Yes. She's warned me about that. 

Yes. He compensated me for that. 

Yes. They forced him into that. 

Yes. She'll forgive him for that. 


He warned them about that. 
He notified them of that. 

He forced them into that. 
He blamed them for that. 
He forgave them for that. 
He provided them with that. 
He envied them for that. 

He teased them about that. 
He excused them from that. 
He warned them about that. 


He compensated them for that 


He supplied them with that. 
He directed them to that. 
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126. VERBS, OBJECT, 


PREPOSITION (2) / CONVERSATION 


Conversation Drill A 

$1.1 saw them about that yesterday. 
S2. Did they (A) you it? 

S1. Well, they (B it. , 

S2. | suppose that was to be expected. 


(A) 
blame............ for 
warn....... About 
advise......... of 
encourage..... in 
remind......... of 
question... about 
pay... for 


assist ... with 
Conversation Drill B 


S1. He's going to see them tomorrow. 


S2. Do you think he'll (A) them that? 


DRILL 


(B) 
complained about 
worried about 
commented On 
inquired about 
referred to 
spoke about 
consented to 


argued about 


$1. He certainly ought to (B) it them. 


S2. At any rate, he has to do something. 


(A) 
consult.......... About 
threaten.......... With 
caution.......... About 
furnish............ with 
excuse............ from 
provide........... with 
trust............... with 
advise............. of 


(B) 

explain............ to 

suggest............ to 

emphasize....... to 

divide....... ....... among 
require............. of 

share.......... .... with 
offer................ to 
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127. ADJECTIVES + 
PREPOSITION (1) / CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Smith is very popular with his employees, isn't he? 

S2. Yes, he is. He's always been very fair to them. 

S1. I know he always seems to be aware of other people's problems. 
S2. | think that's why he's been so successful in his work. 


Conversation B 


S1. How do you like your new teacher? 

S2. Very well. He's always patient with us. 

S1. Doesn't he ever get angry with his students? 
S2. No. He never seems to get upset over anything. 


Conversation C 


S1. My secretary is very efficient in everything she does. 

S2. You're lucky. Secretaries aren't always careful about their work. 
$1. Right. My former secretary was often neglectful of things. 

S2. Well, | advise you to be very courteous to your new one. 


Conversation D 

$1. Are you optimistic about the results of the examination? 

S2. To be truthful about it, I'm really not. 

$1. I'm not very confident of getting a good grade either. 

S2. I guess it's no use to be so anxious about it now. 

Conversation E 

S1. My boss has been critical of my work lately. 

S2. Has your recent work been consistent with your previous work? 
$1. If anything, l'd say it's been superior to my previous work. 

S2. Then maybe he's resentful of you for some other reason. 


Exercise 1 


1. He was afraid, wasn't he? Yes. He was afraid of the man. 


. She's often rude, isn't she? 

. They won't be patient, will they? 

. You've been angry, haven't you? 

. He was antagonistic, wasn't he? 

. | haven't been courteous, have I? 

. She used to be hostile, didn't she? 

. They're always loyal, aren't they? 

. You'll be friendly, won't you? 

10. John was good, wasn't he? 

11. You shouldn't be jealous, should you? 
12. He isn't very intimate, is he? 

13. She won't be envious, will she? 

14. They were considerate, weren't they"? 
15. He wouldn't be cruel, would he? 

16. They're all proud, aren't they? 

17. She was always resentful, wasn't she? 
18. He's been quite truthful, hasn't he? 
19. They won't be critical, will they? 
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Exercise 2 


1. Wasn't he optimistic? 

2. Are they all proficient? 

3. Have you been aware? 

4. Won't she be fearful? 

5. Is he really contemptuous? 
6. Haven't you been pessimistic? 
7. Are they all innocent? 

8. Will some be intolerant? 

9. Were you impatient? 

10. Wasn't the boy sorry? 

11. Can't they be responsible? 
12. Should the man be earnest? 
13. Were the men intent? 

14. Must you be skillful? 

15. Wasn't she upset? 

16. Aren't you all envious? 


Yes. She's often rude to the man. 

No. They won't be patient with the man. 
Yes. I've been angry with the man. 

Yes. He was antagonistic toward the man. 
No. You haven't been courteous to the man. 


Yes. She used to be hostile toward the man. 


Yes. They're always loyal to the man. 
Yes. I'll be friendly to the man. 
Yes. John was good to the man. 
No. I shouldn't be jealous of the man. 
No. He isn't very intimate with the man. 
No. She won't be envious of the man. 
Yes. They were considerate of the man. 
No. He wouldn't be cruel to the man. 
Yes. They're all proud of the man. 
Yes. She was always resentful of the man. 
Yes. He's been quite truthful with the man. 
No. They won't be critical of the man. 


Yes. He was optimistic about that. 
Yes. They're all proficient in that. 
Yes. I've been aware of that. 
Yes. She'll be fearful of that. 
Yes. He's really contemptuous of that. 
Yes. I've been pessimistic about that. 
Yes. They're all innocent of that. 
Yes. Some will be intolerant of that. 
Yes. | was impatient about that. 
Yes. The boy was sorry about that. 
Yes. They can be responsible for that. 
Yes. The man should be earnest about that. 
Yes. The men were intent on that. 
Yes. | must be skillful at that. 
Yes. She was upset over that. 
Yes. We're all envious of that 
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128. ADJECTIVES + PREPOSITION 
(2) / CONVERSATION DRILLS 


Conversation Drill A 


S1. What did the men say about the new secretary? 
S2. Apparently, she's (A) working hard. 


$1. In your opinion, is she (B ) the things she must do? 


S2. | would certainly say she is. 


(A) 

capable of 
fond of 

not afraid of 
desirous of 
intent on 

not resentful of 
amenable to 
not critical of 


Conversation Drill B 


S1. What's your opinion of our new president? 
S2. I like him because he's (A) other people. 


S1. He's certainly (B ) everyone. 


S2. Obviously, he's a fine person for the job. 


(A) 


always considerate of 


never critical of 
always kind to 
never rude to 
always patient with 
never envious of 
always respectful of 
never hostile toward 
always courteous to 
never unfair to 


(B) 

skillful at 
proficient in 
suitable for 
efficient in 
careful about 
adequate for 
aware of 


familiar with 


polite to 


gentle with 
friendly toward 
cooperative with 
acceptable to 
thoughtful of 
popular with 
truthful with 
trustful of 


generous with 
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129. PARTICIPLE * PREPOSITION / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. What sports are you interested in? 

S2. Well, | get quite excited about football. 

S1. Do you get absorbed in games on TV, as my brother does? 
S2. I'm afraid | do. Almost every weekend. 


Conversation B 


$1. Is something the matter? 

S2. Well, l'm concerned about my job. 

$1. Is it related to all the recent changes? 

S2. Yes. I'm having trouble getting adjusted to my new duties. 


Conversation C 


$1. Are you accustomed to the climate here yet? 
S2. Not really. | get tired of the constant rain. 
$1.You certainly can't be blamed for that. 

S2. I'll really be glad when the spring comes. 


Conversation D 


$1. Are you acquainted with that man over there? 
S2. Yes. I'm associated with him in my work. 

S1. I enjoyed talking to him very much. 

S2. I'm not surprised at that. He's very charming. 


Conversation E 


$1. Did you get involved in the argument at the meeting? 

S2. Yes. | didn't want to be accused of not having an opinion. 
S1. I got very annoyed over several things that Harold said. 
S2. To tell the truth, | was very disappointed in him. 


Exercise 1 

1. Will they be tired of that? Yes. They'll be tired of that. 

2. Aren't you accustomed to that? Yes. l'm accustomed to that. 

3. Should we be satisfied with that? Yes. You should be satisfied with that 

4. Hasn't he been reminded of that? Yes. He's been reminded of that. 
5. Must she be concerned about that? Yes. She must be concerned about that. 
6. Haven't you been influenced by that? Yes. l've been influenced by that. 
7. Can they be blamed for that? Yes. They can be blamed for that. 
8. Wasn't she notified of that? Yes. She was notified of that. 

9. Will they be excited about that? Yes. They'll be excited about that. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


0. Should he be involved in that? 
1. Were they deprived of that? 

2. Aren't you interested in that? 
3. Will she be impressed by that? 


14. Should I be offended by that? 


1 
1 


5. Weren't you prepared for that? 
6. Are they displeased with that? 


Exercise 2 
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1 
1 
1 
1 


. Will they be tired? 

. Aren't you accustomed? 

. Should we be satisfied? 

. Hasn't he been reminded? 
. Must she be concerned? 

. Haven't you been influenced? 
. Can they be blamed? 

. Wasn't she notified? 

. Will they be excited? 

0. Should he be involved? 
1. Were they deprived? 

2. Aren't you interested? 

3. Will she be impressed? 


14. Should I be offended? 


1 
1 


5. Weren't you prepared? 
6. Are they displeased? 


Exercise 3 
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. They'll be indebted to the man. 

. Wasn't he devoted to the man? 

. I've been influenced by the man. 
. We're all accustomed to the man. 


. They're amazed at the man. 


14. Weren't they insulted by the man? 


15. You mustn't be ashamed of the man. 


16. She's been provoked with the man. 


Exercise 4 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


. They'll be indebted. 


. Wasn't he devoted? 

. I've been influenced. 

. We're all accustomed. 

. He shouldn't be offended. 
. No one was acquainted. 


. He shouldn't be offended by the man. 
No one was acquainted with the man. 


. You must be concerned about the man. 
. We won't be disappointed in the man. 
10. She used to be interested in the man. 
11. Everyone is disgusted with the man. 
12. | had to be associated with the man. 
13. You shouldn't be displeased with the man. 


He should be involved in that. 
They were deprived of that. 

I'm interested in that. 

She'll be impressed by that. 
You should be offended by that. 
| was prepared for that. 

They're displeased with that. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Why will they be tired of that? 
Why aren't you accustomed to that? 
Why should we be satisfied with that? 
Why hasn't he been reminded of that? 
Why must she be concerned about that? 
Why haven't you been influenced by that? 
Why can they be blamed for that? 
Why wasn't she notified of that? 
Why will they be excited about that? 
Why should he be involved In that? 
Why were they deprived of that? 
Why aren't you interested in that? 
Why will she be impressed by that? 
Why should I be offended by that? 
Why weren't you prepared for that? 
Why are they displeased with that? 


Why will they be indebted to him? 

Why wasn't he devoted to him? 

Why have you been influenced by him? 

Why are you all accustomed to him? 

Why shouldn't he be offended by him? 

Why wasn't anyone acquainted with him? 
Why are they amazed at him? 

Why must I be concerned about him? 

Why won't you be disappointed in him? 

Why did she use to be interested in him? 

Why is everyone disgusted with him? 
Why did you have to be associated with him? 
Why shouldn't I be displeased with him? 
Why were they insulted by him? 

Why mustn't | be ashamed of him? 

Why has she been provoked with him? 


They'll be indebted to the man. 


Wasn't he devoted to the man? 

l've been influenced by the man. 
We're all accustomed to the man. 

He shouldn't be offended by the man. 
No one was acquainted with the man. 
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7. Are they related? 

8. You mustn't be concerned. 
9. We won't be disappointed. 
10. She used be interested. 
11. Everyone is disgusted. 
12. | had to be associated 

13. Don't be displeased. 

14. Weren't they insulted? 


15. You shouldn't be ashamed. 


16. She's been provoked. 
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Are they related to the man? 

You mustn't be concerned about the man 
We won't be disappointed in the man. 
She used to be interested in the man 
Everyone is disgusted with the man. 

| had to be associated with the man. 
Don't be displeased man 

Weren't they insulted by man? 

You shouldn't be ashamed of the man 
She's been provoked with the man. 
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130. WORD FORMS (1) 
ICONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1. Tom seemed to become nervous when he noticed the time. 
S2. He spoke nervously too, | thought. 

S1. I noticed he made a quick departure afterw9rd. 

S2. Yes. He did leave rather quickly, didn't he? 


Conversation B 


$1. Is the director a well-educated man? 
S2. Yes. He has a good education. 


S1. Is he a very efficient person on the job? 


S2. Yes, he is. He always seems to do things efficiently. 


Conversation C 

S1. Was the man angry? 

S2. Yes. He shouted at us very angrily. 
S1. Were people calm about it or not? 
S2. Most of us took it quite calmly. 
Conversation D 


S1. Helen is a calm person. 


S2. l've noticed she always speaks calmly. 
$1. She also seems sensible about things. 


S2. Yes. She always handles things sensibly, in my opinion. 


Conversation E 


$1. Mr. White looked anxious, don't you think? 
S2. Yes. He was pacing the floor anxiously when I saw him. 
$1. Is he always so emotional about making speeches? 


S2. Yes. He gets very involved emotionally. 


Exercise 1 


. He made rapid movements. 

. He used the correct expression. 

. He made a sudden comment. 

. He asked respectful questions. 

. He made precise gestures. 

. He wrote very careful reports. 

. He made a dramatic statement. 

. He expressed his Sincere emotions. 
. He told extremely humorous jokes. 
10. He wrote frequent descriptions. 
11. He told amusing stories. 
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12. He gave us quite accurate information. 


13. He told her his honest Opinion. 


He made movements rapidly. 
He used the expression correctly. 

He made a comment suddenly. 
He asked questions respectfully 
He made gestures precisely. 
He wrote reports very carefully. 
He made a statement dramatically. 
He expressed his emotions sincerely. 
He told jokes extremely humorously 
He wrote descriptions frequently 
He told stories amusingly. 
He gave us information quite accurately. 
He told her his opinion honestly. 


14. He made several hasty calls. 
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He made several calls hastily. 


15. He demanded an immediate apology. He demanded an apology immediately 
16. He asked us rather clever questions He asked us questions rather cleverly. 
Exercise 2 


1 She's very modest. 

. They were resentful. 

. You haven't been nervous. 

. Everyone will be considerate. 
. We won't be skeptical. 

. She was just being fair. 

. You should be brave. 

. We have to be practical. 

. l'm always sympathetic. 

10. John is being very quiet. 
11.They could have been polite. 
12. You must be interesting. 

13. Please try to be sensible. 
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14. | should have been suspicious. 


15. She wasn’t really critical. 
16. He used to be enthusiastic. 


She speaks very modestly. 
They spoke resentfully. 

You haven't spoken nervous. 

Everyone will speak considerately. 

We won't speak skeptically. 

She was just speaking fairly. 

You should speak bravely. 

We have to speak practically. 

| always speak sympathetically 
John is speaking very quietly. 

They could have spoken politely. 

You must speak interestingly. 
Please try to speak sensibly. 

| should have spoken suspiciously 
She didn't really speak critically. 

He used to speak enthusiastically. 
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131. WORD FORMS (2) / 
CONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


S1. Does Peter always speak rapidly? 

S2. Usually, but not when he makes speeches. 

S1. He's a good speaker, and his pronunciation is excellent. 
S2. He does pronounce words well, doesn't he? 


Conversation B 


S1. Was the president completely satisfied with the results? 
S2. Yes, he was. He expressed complete satisfaction. 

$1. Did he announce the results of our work formally? 

S2. Yes, he did. He made a formal announcement. 


Conversation C 


$1. Did you consider everything impartially? 

S2. Yes. | tried to give everything very impartial consideration. 
S1. You treated the matter cautiously, | see. 

S2. Well, it definitely called for cautious treatment. 


Conversation D 

$1. Did the chairman make a recommendation to oppose changes? 
S2. Yes, and he recommended opposition to the new proposal 

S1. Was there any criticism of the proposal? 

S2. Yes. Some people criticized it and proposed further study. 
Conversation E 

$1. The boys behaved badly and deserved punishment. 

S2. After the party, their parents punished them for their bad behavior. 
$1. Did they apologize for their rude remarks? 

S2. Yes. They made an apology for having spoken so rudely. 
Exercise 1 / Line A1 / 


Does Peter always speak rapidly? 


work Does Peter always work rapidly? 
carefully Does Peter always work carefully? 
usually Does Peter usually work carefully? 
write Does Peter usually write carefully? 
accurately Does Peter usually write accurately? 


Exercise 2 / Lines A1 and A3/ 
Peter is a rapid speaker. 


worker Peter is a rapid worker. 


careful 

the boys 
good writers 
accurate 


Exercise 3 / Line BA / 
He made a formal announcement. 


Recommendation 
Immediate 
Suggestion 
Cautious 
Reference 


Exercise 4/ Line C3/ 


You treated the matter with caution. 
Tact 

Handled 

Care 

Discussed 


Exercise 5 / Line CA / 


Peter is a careful worker. 
The boys are careful workers. 
The boys are good writers. 
The boys are accurate writers. . 


He made a formal recommendation. 


He made an immediate recommendation. 
He made an immediate suggestion. 

He made a cautious suggestion. 

He made a cautious reference. 


You treated the matter with tact. 

You handled the matter with tact. 
You handled the matter with care. 
You discussed the matter with care. 


It definitely called for cautious treatment. 


Tactful 
Handling 
Careful 
Discussion 


Exercise 6 


. They're rapid translators. 

. He's a dramatic speaker. 

. She's a careful listener. 

. We're loyal followers. 

. You two are steady workers. 
. They're cautious planners. 

. I'm a terrible speller. 

. You're humorous speakers. 
. You're an accurate writer. 
10. You're both wise shoppers. 
11. She's a regular helper. 

12. I'm a clumsy dancer. 

13. They're energetic teachers. 
14. We're attentive listeners. 
15. You're a sincere speaker. 
16. He's an efficient supervisor. 
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Exercise 7 


1. They'll speak considerately. 
2. | won't speak skeptically. 


It definitely called for tactful treatment. 

It definitely called for tactful handling. 

It definitely called for careful handling. 

It definitely called for careful discussion. 


They translate rapidly. 
He speaks dramatically. 
She listens carefully. 
We follow loyally. 
You two work steadily. 
They plan cautiously. 
I spell terribly. 
You speak humorously. 
You write accurately. 
You both shop wisely. 
She helps regularly. 
| dance clumsily. 
They teach energetically. 
We listen attentively 
You speak sincerely. 
He supervises efficiently. 


They'll be considerate 
| won't be skeptical. 
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3. She speaks very modestly. She's very modest. 


4. She was just speaking fairly. She was just being fair. 

5. They spoke resentfully. They were resentful. 

6. You haven't spoken nervously. You haven't been nervous. 

7. Someone must speak bravely. Someone must be brave. 

8. We have to speak practically. We have to be practical. 

9. | always speak sympathetically. I'm always sympathetic. 

10. John is speaking very quietly. John is being very quiet. 

11. They could have spoken politely. They could have been polite. 

12. You should speak humorously. You should be humorous. 

13. Please try to speak sensibly. Please try to be sensible. 

14. They've spoken suspiciously. They've been suspicious. 

15. She didn't speak critically. She wasn't critical. 

16. He used to speak enthusiastically. He used to be enthusiastic. 

Exercise 8 

1. He announced it. His announcement interested people. 
2. We considered it. Our consideration interested people. 
3. | recommended it. My recommendation interested people. 
4. They opposed it. Their opposition interested people. 

5. She criticized it. Her criticism interested people. 

6. We proposed it. Our proposal interested people. 

7. They explained it. Their explanation interested people. 

8. | described it. My description interested people. 

9. He improved it. His improvement interested people. 
10. They discovered it. Their discovery interested people. 

11. She discussed it. Her discussion interested people. 

12. | examined it. My examination interested people. 

13. They suspected it. Their suspicion interested people. 

14. He defended it. His defense interested people. 

15. We denied it. Our denial interested people. 

16. They predicted it. Their prediction interested people. 

Exercise 9 

I. He relied on them. His reliance on them was Important. 

2. He prepared for that. His preparation for that was important. 
3. He invested in that. His investment in that was important. 

4. He competed with them. His competition with them was important. 
5. He protested about that. His protest about that was important. 
6. He succeeded in that. His success in that was important 

7. He provided for that. His provision for that was important. 

8. He replied to them. His reply to them was important. 

9. He participated in that. His participation in that was important. 
10. He cooperated with them. His cooperation with them was important. 
11. He recovered from that. His recovery from that was important. 
12. He persisted in that. His persistence in that was important. 
13. He depended on them. His dependence on them was important. 
14. He referred to that. His referral to that was important. 

15. He disagreed with them. His disagreement with them was important. 


16. He speculated on that. His speculation on that was important. 
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132. WORD FORMS (3) 
ICONVERSATIONS 


Conversation A 


$1.1 tried to instruct John how to get there. 

S2. Did he understand your instructions? 

$1. Well, I described every place along the way in detail. 
S2. Then I'm sure your description made everything clear. 


Conversation B 


S1.Did you see the demonstration of that new product? 
S2. Yes, but it was demonstrated in a different building. 
S1.Did the quick change in plans confuse people? 

S2. Fortunately, there seemed to be very little confusion. 


Conversation C 


S1.Robert decided not to say anything about his good luck. 
S2. | think he made a wise decision. Don't you? 

S1.Definitely | admire him for it too 

S2. Without question, he deserves a great deal of admiration. 


Conversation D 


S1. We just recently agreed on a course of action. 

S2. What brought about this agreement? 

S1. We investigated and then concluded it was necessary. 
S2. I came to the same conclusion after some investigation. 


Conversation E 


$1. My friend selected everything he needed very quickly. 
S2. But his selections were quite good, | thought. 

$1. How could he choose things so quickly? 

S2. | don't know, but his choices were all very good. 


Exercise 1 

1. They admired him. Their admiration was apparent. 

2. We suspected them. Our suspicion was apparent. 

3. She trusted us. Her trust was apparent. 

4. They encouraged him. Their encouragement was apparent. 
5. We guided them. Our guidance was apparent. 

6. He persuaded us. His persuasion was apparent. 

7. They recommended her. Their recommendation was apparent. 
8. She supported them. Her support was apparent. 

9. He advised them. His advice was apparent. 

10. We offended him. Our offense was apparent 

11. She flattered them. Her flattery was apparent. 

12. | reassured him. My reassurance was apparent. 


13. He instructed her. His instruction was apparent. 


14. You deceived them. 
15.They respected him. 
16. We assisted her. 


Exercise 2 


. They approved of that. 

. They depended on him. 

. They contributed to that. 

. They applied for that. 

. They apologized to him. 

. They insisted on that. 

. They complained to him. 

. They inquired about that. 
. They argued with him. 

10. They objected to that. 
11. They associated with him. 
12. They intervened in that. 
13. They adjusted to that. 
14. They qualified for that. 
15. They believed in that 

16. They quarreled with him. 
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Conversation A 
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Your deception was apparent. 
Their respect was apparent. 
Our assistance was apparent. 


| mentioned their approval of that. 
I mentioned their dependence on him. 
| mentioned their contribution to that. 
I mentioned their application for that 
I mentioned their apology to him. 
| mentioned their insistence on that. 
| mentioned their complaint to him. 
| mentioned their inquiry about that 
I mentioned their argument with him 
| mentioned their objection to that 
| mentioned their association with him 
| mentioned their intervention in that 
| mentioned their adjustment to that. 
| mentioned their qualification for that. 
| mentioned their belief in that. 
| mentioned their quarrel with him. 


133. WORD FORMS (4) / 
CONVERSATIONS 
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$1. Didn't Alice seem anxious about taking the examination? 
S2. Yes. She seemed to have a great deal of anxiety about it. 


$1. But she's the most intelligent student in the class! 
S2. I guess intelligence and anxiety aren't directly related. 


Conversation B 


$1. Fred seems to be a very sincere 2nd ambitious person. 

S2. Yes. | admire his sincerity and ambition a great deal. 

S1. I suspect some people are very envious of his success. 

S2. Well, I'm sure successful people get quite accustomed to envy. 


Conversation C 


$1. Did Bill's humorous comments amuse everyone? 
S2. Yes, they did. He's very clever, isn't he? 

$1. Yes, and he has a good sense of humor. 

S2. | think everyone enjoyed his cleverness and humor. 


Conversation D 


S1. We're very grateful for all your generosity. 

S2. You're very kind to express your gratitude. 

S1. Well, you were very generous, and we wanted to thank you. 
S2. And I have appreciated your kindness. 


Conversation E 


$1. Did your friends give you an accurate description of the event? 
S2. Yes. In fact, their accuracy was very impressive. 

$1. They're always very competent and reliable in things like that. 
S2. Competence and reliability. are important qualities in our work. 


Exercise 1 

1. He's a wealthy person. His wealth helps him a lot. 

2. He's a strong person. His strength helps him a lot. 

3. He's a neat person. His neatness helps him a lot. 

4. He's a wise person. His wisdom helps him a lot. 

5. He's an energetic person. His energy helps him a lot. 

6. He's an intelligent person. His intelligence helps him a lot. 

7. He's a courageous person. His courage helps him a lot. 

8. He's an important person. His importance helps him a lot. 
9. He's a practical person. His practicality helps him a lot. 


. He's a brilliant person. 


. He's a lucky person. 


His brilliance helps him a lot. 
His luck helps him a lot. 


12. He's an ingenious person. His ingenuity helps him a lot. 
13. He's: a mature person. His maturity helps him a lot. 
14. He's an ambitious person. His ambition helps him a lot. 


. He's an able person. 


. He's an independent person. 


Exercise 2 


1. We're aware of her honesty. 


His ability helps him a lot. 
His independence helps him a lot. 


She's honest with us. 


. We're aware of his patience. 
. We're aware of their fear. 


. Were aware of her gratitude. 

. We're aware of your strictness. 
. We're aware of their tolerance. 
. We're aware of her politeness. 
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10. We're aware of his cooperation. 


11. We're aware of their criticism. 
12. We're aware of her rudeness. 


13. We're aware of his competition. 


. We're aware of your confidence. 


. We're aware of his antagonism. 
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You're confident in us. 

He's patient with us. 
They're afraid of us. 

He's antagonistic toward us. 

She's grateful to us. 

You're strict with us. 

They're tolerant of us. 

She's polite to us 

He's cooperative with Us. 

They're critical of us. 

She's rude to us 

He's competitive with us. 


14. We're aware of their helpfulness. They're helpful to us. 


15. We're aware of her loyalty. 
16. We're aware of his neglect. 


Exercise 3 


. She was aware of that. 

. She was absent from that. 

. She was ready for that. 

. She was familiar with that. 

. She was optimistic about that. 
. She was anxious about that. 

. She was skillful at that. 

. She was grateful for that. 

. She was doubtful about that. 
10. She was intolerant of that. 
11. She was proficient in that. 
12. She was sorry about that. 

13. She was responsible for that. 
14. She was successful in that. 
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Exercise 4 


. She's dependent on them. 
. She's considerate of them. 
. She's intimate with them. 

. She's courteous to them. 

. She's angry at them. 

. She's suspicious of them 

. She's loyal to them. 

. She's jealous of them. 

. She's hostile toward them. 
10. She's cruel to them. 

11. She's envious of them. 
12. She's generous with them. 
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Exercise 5 


1. They're very ignorant. 
2. She's very proud. 

3. We're very formal. 

4. He's very weak. 

5. You're very fluent. 

6. She's very innocent. 


She's loyal to us. 
He's neglectful of us. 


We noticed her awareness of that. 
We noticed her absence from that. 
We noticed her -readiness for that. 
We noticed her familiarity with that. 
We noticed her optimism about that. 
We noticed her anxiety about that. 
We noticed her skill at that. 
We noticed her gratitude for that. 
We noticed her doubt about that. 
We noticed her intolerance of that. 
We noticed her proficiency in that. 
We noticed her sorrow about that. 
We noticed her responsibility for that. 
We noticed her success in that 


Her dependence on them is obvious. 
Her consideration of them is obvious 

Her intimacy with them is obvious. 

Her courtesy to them is obvious. 

Her anger at them is obvious 

Her suspicion of them is obvious. 
Her loyalty to them is obvious. 

Her jealousy of them is obvious. 
Her hostility toward them is obvious. 

Her cruelty to them is obvious. 

Her envy of them is obvious. 
Her generosity with them is obvious. 


People notice their ignorance 
People notice her pride. 
People notice our formality. 
People notice his weakness. 
People notice your fluency. 
People notice her innocence. 


7. I'm very clumsy. 

8. He's very stupid. 

9. You're very friendly. 

10. She's very popular. 

11. I'm very frank. 

12. They're very brave. 

13. You're very obedient. 
14. We're very punctual. 

15. He's very violent. 

16. She's very appreciative. 


Exercise 6 


. That'll be simple. 

. That was reckless. 

. That's been precise. 

. That can be consistent. 

. That should be influential. 
. That's advantageous. 

. That's been probable. 

. That was appropriate. 

. That used to be beneficial. 
10. That's suitable. 

11. That's been possible. 

12. That was foolish. 

13. That ought to be sufficient. 
14. That'll be reliable. 

15. That's been effective. 

16. That would be advisable. 
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Conversation Drill A 


$1. What did you say about the man? 
S2. I said the man (A) that. 


$1. Yes, and his (B) caused problems. 


S2. 1 guess no one expected that. 


(A) 
discovered 
invented 
refused 
explained 
criticized 
defended 
improved 
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People notice my clumsiness. 

People notice his stupidity. 
People notice your friendliness. 
People notice her popularity. 

People notice my frankness. 
People notice their bravery. 

People notice your obedience. 

People notice our punctuality. 
People notice his violence. 
People notice her appreciation 


They'll see the simplicity of it. 

They saw the recklessness of it. 
They've seen the precision of it. 

They can see the consistency of it. 
They should see the influence of it. 

They see the advantage of it. 

They've seen the probability of it. 

They saw the appropriateness of it. 
They used to see the benefit of it. 

They see the suitability of it. 

They've seen the possibility of it. 

They saw the foolishness of it. 

They ought to see the sufficiency of it. 
They'll see the reliability of it . 

They've seen the effectiveness of it. 

They would see the advisability of it. 


134. WORD FORMS (5) / 
CONVERSATIONS 


(B) 
discovery 
invention 
refusal 
explanation 
criticism 
defense 
improvement 


discussed 


Conversation Drill B 


$1. Do you know Mary very well? 


discussion 


S2. Yes, | do. | know that she's very (A) 
S1. Some people aren't aware of her ( B ) 
S2. l've been aware of it for some time. 


(A) 
anxious 
accurate 
intelligent 
efficient 
humorous 
clever 
sincere 
modest 


(B) 
anxiety 

accuracy 
intelligence 
efficiency 
humor 
cleverness 
sincerity 
modesty 
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Exercise 2 


Haven't you heard what she'll write ? 

Haven't you heard why she couldn't write? 
Haven't you heard how often she writes? 
Haven't you heard where she's writing? 

Haven't you heard what she's written? 

Haven't you heard how much she wrote? 
Haven't you heard what she has to write? 
Haven't you heard when she should write? 
Haven't you heard whom she used to write to? 
Haven't you heard what she's going to write? 
Haven't you heard how much she must write? 
Haven't you heard how long she was writing? 
Haven't you heard when she usually writes? 
Haven't you heard which one she'd better write? 
Haven't you heard where she's been writing? 
Haven't you heard what she's written? 

Haven't yon heard which one she's going to write? 
Haven't you heard what she plans to write? 
Haven't you heard how much she wrote? 


Exercise 3 


. Where will he be? 

. Why did she leave? 

. Who's that man? 

. When did they return? 

. Where's John going? 

. Where does she live? 

. When did they arrive? 

. When are they leaving? 
. Why was she absent? 
10. Why didn't she return? 
11. Why did Mary buy it? 
12. Who's that tall man? 
13. Who's doing the work? 
14. Who wrote this paper? 
15. Whom did they invite? 
16. Whom should I speak to? 
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Exercise 4 


. Whose house is that? 

. Whose book did he use? 

. What happened to him? 

. What's he talking about? 
What does the word mean? 
. What do you call that? 

. What did she ask them? 

. What country is he from? 

. What cities did he visit? 
10. Which one is Brown's? 
11. Which one does he want? 
12. Which does John prefer? 
13. How does it work? 

14. How old is Mr.Brown? 

15. How much did it cost? 
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No. What will she write? 

No. Why couldn't she write? 

No. How often does she write? 

No. Where's she writing? 

No. What's she written? 

No. How much did she write? 

No. What does she have to write? 
No. When should she write? 

No. Whom did she use to write to? 
No. What's she going to write? 

No. How much must she write ? 

No. How long was she writing? 

No. When does she usually write? 
No. Which one had she better write? 
No. Where's she been Writing? 

No. What's she written? 

No. Which one is she going to write? 
No. What does she plan to write? 
No. How much did she write? 


| don't know where hell be. 

I don't know why she left. 

I don't know who that man is. 

I don't know when they returned. 

I don't know where John is going. 

| don't know where she lives. 

I don't know when they arrived. 

I don't know when they are leaving. 
I don't know why she was absent. 

I don't know why she didn't return. 
I don't know why Mary bought it. 

I don't know who that tall man is. 

I don't know who's doing the work. 
I don't know who wrote this paper. 
I don't know whom they invited. 

I don't know whom you should speak to. 


Please tell us whose house that is. 
Please tell us whose book he used. 
Please tell us what happened to him. 
Please tell us what he's talking about. 
Please tell us what the word means. 
Please tell us what you call that. 
Please tell us what she asked them. 
Please tell us what country he is from. 
Please tell us what cities he visited. 
Please tell us which one is Brown's. 
Please tell us which one he wants. 
Please tell us which John prefers. 
Please tell us how it works. 

Please tell us how old Mr. Brown is. 
Please tell us how much it cost. 
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16. How do you say this? Please tell us how you say this. 
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About the Author 


How to Use This Workbook on an 
Ebook Device 


If you're reading this workbook on a touch-screen device, you can add notes 
and highlight text just like you would in a physical workbook. 


Some sections will prompt you to write in answers or personal responses. 
It's easy—give it a try right here: 

With your finger, tap and hold for a few moments on the line above. 
Depending on the device you're using, an icon such as a magnifying glass 
will appear. Lift your finger and you'll see an options menu. Select “Note” 
(or *Notes") to add and save your own text. When you're done, an icon or 
highlighted area will remain, which you can always return to and tap if you 
want to reopen and read or edit your note. 


The same tap-and-hold options menu offers “Highlight” or “Color,” 
which you can select if you want to highlight a passage or *check" a box. 
Experiment with it: By swiping your finger before releasing you can select 
entire sentences or paragraphs. The options menu also offers *Bookmark" for 
when you want quick access back to certain pages. 


This method is the same on nearly all touch-screen ebook devices, but 
some have slight variations. If you'd like more information specific to the 
device you're holding in your hands, a quick online search will yield best 
results. 


Introduction 


Hey, everyone! Thanks for picking up this book. I’m a native New Yorker 
who started on an English teaching journey in 1994 in Sendai, Japan. At first, 
I thought teaching English would be easy. Boy, was I surprised! Sure, 
English has a lot of grammar rules, but I soon realized that in many 
situations, those rules, their exceptions, and even some “non-rules” made 
learning and teaching English pretty tough. For example, I knew that in 
English, we use many before countable nouns (many pens, many people) and 
much before uncountable nouns (much rain, much love). But one day, one of 
my students said, *I ate much food last night," which sounded weird to me. 
When I tried to figure out why, I couldn't find the answer in any of the 
grammar books I had. I realized that while most books will teach you how to 
make the grammar (the structure), they don't teach you how to apply it. 
That's how I became motivated to write this book. The lessons here will help 
you become more articulate and confident using English in your writing and 
everyday English conversations. 


What Does This Book Mean by 
“Functional” English Grammar? 


When something is functional, it's both practical and useful. The cat or dog 
on your coffee mug looks nice, but it's neither practical nor useful. Your mug 
will work just as well without the graphics. I wanted to write a book that 
would help clear up questions you may have about grammar but also give 
you opportunities to practice using grammar in real everyday situations. 
Applying what you learn is key to remembering and mastering anything. You 


have to just do it, as a certain sportswear company says. You can read all 
about swimming and spend hours watching swimming videos on YouTube, 
but to become a swimmer, you have to actually jump in the pool. So, 
welcome to your new “swimming area"! 


So, what actually is grammar? The Merriam-Webster dictionary defines 
grammar as "the study of the classes of words, their inflections, and their 
functions and relations in the sentence." This definition really describes 
everything you need to know about grammar in order to write and speak 
English with proficiency. The classes of words are the parts of speech— 
nouns, adjectives, prepositions, conjunctions, pronouns, etc. Inflections refer 
to the way we use words to account for tense (past, present, future), mood, 
gender, voice, etc. And functions and relations are how words work together 
in a sentence. 


There's a saying that you don't need to know how a clock works in order 
to tell time. The same goes for grammar. The different sections of this book 
are categorized by name so they can be presented in an organized way, but 
don't get caught up in the terminology. You don't need to remember the term 
countable noun—you just need to know that some nouns are countable, like 
dogs or cars, and that uncountable nouns refer to nouns that cannot be 
counted, like air. Learn the rules, practice with the exercises provided here, 
and keep this book on hand for easy reference! 


How to Use This Book 


This book is divided into two parts. The first part is a collection of the most 
practical and commonly used English grammar patterns. Each section is 

designed to give you a concise review of that grammar pattern, including its 
structure, meaning, and, most importantly, usage. At the end of each lesson, 


you'll find an exercise to give you some practice. You can check your 
answers with the answer key at the back of the book. 


Once you feel comfortable with the grammar lessons, you can move on to 
part two. There, you'll find real-world scenarios in which you can apply what 
you learned in part one. These scenarios cover everything from social 
situations, school, and work life to creative writing. 


This book is not a complete guide to English grammar. There are lots of 
those kinds of books on the market. Instead, this book focuses on the parts of 
English grammar that are most used in the real world. Recommendations for 
further reading can be found in the resources section at the end of this book. 


A Note to Instructors 


Thanks for selecting this book for your students. These lessons will be useful 
for any student who's learning to apply written grammar in a communicative 
way. The emphasis here is on practical usage. If you're teaching ESL/EFL, 
this book can help high-level English learners clear up any grammar points 
they may find fuzzy or confusing. Many of these lessons were born from the 
questions of my upper-level English learners. If you're working with native- 
level learners, you can use these lessons to help your students fill in any gaps 
they may have in their written English. Students can use this book as a self- 
study tool, a supplement to the material they're learning in class, or even an 
inspiration for out-of-class assignments. 


A Note to ESL/EFL Students 


In the twenty-five-plus years that I’ve been helping English learners like you, 
I’ve gotten more questions about grammar than any other area of English. It 


seems that even though ESL/EFL students take lots of grammar classes, those 
lessons can be confusing. Look at these two sentences: 


If I win the lottery, I will buy a house. 
If I won the lottery, I would buy a house. 


The grammar is correct in both cases, but how about the real-world 
usage? In what situations do we use if followed by a present verb (win) or if 
followed by a past verb (won)? This book will help you set things straight as 
you learn how and when we use certain grammar patterns. This is a 
guidebook for your journey across the bridge from learning English to 
confidently using English in all the different areas of your life. It's your road 
map out of the fog and into the sunshine. So, put on your sunglasses, and let's 
get the proverbial ball rolling! 


Part One 
By the Book 


In this part, we'll look at the most essential elements of American 
English grammar. If you often find yourself confused about how to 
use words like a and the or if you aren't sure if you should say 
“more happy" or “happier,” this section will help. Topics are 
presented in a logical order, starting with words and then moving to 
sentences and finally paragraphs. Each topic is self-contained, so 
you can start anywhere and skip parts you're already confident 


with. 


Chapter One 


Nouns, Determiners, and 
Quantifiers 


Have you ever played *20 Questions"? The first question is usually 
“Ts it an animal, vegetable, or mineral?” Nouns, all of them. We'll 
explore the different types of nouns and learn about the determiners 
and quantifiers that support them. 


Nouns 


A noun is a word that represents a person, place, or thing. Proper nouns, 
always capitalized, name a specific person or thing, like Maria or Paris. 
Common nouns represent things in general, like girl or city. Many of these 
nouns represent things we can count, like pens and people. Some nouns 
represent things that we can't count, like water and air. Knowing this is 
important because these two types of nouns affect your grammar choices. For 
example, you can say “a pen," but you can't say “a water" or “a fun.” We'll 
look at all the various types of nouns. 


Countable Nouns 


In general, countable nouns represent things that are concrete and tangible. 
Countable nouns are words that stand for people, places, or things that we can 
look at and count when there are more than one. Take a look around you. 
Maybe there are two or three pens, a few books, and some chairs. In your 
house, you may have two or more people living with you. Your town may 
have multiple shops, parks, and movie theaters. All of these types of words— 
pens, books, chairs, people, shops, parks, and theaters—are countable. 


There are usually two forms for every countable noun. The singular noun 
is the form that shows one single thing, like pen, dog, and park. The plural 
noun is the noun that shows more than one thing, like pens, dogs, and parks. 


Here are examples of countable nouns: 


1. There is one notebook on the desk, and there are two books on the 
shelf. 


2. Rohan has 12 students in his writing class. 


3. What do you think of when you see all of those stars? 


Exercise 1 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


1. Write about where you live. Are there many stores, museums, or 
restaurants in your town? How many parks are there? 

2. Write about your kitchen. How many glasses do you have? Do you 
have any fruit, like apples or bananas? Does your kitchen have a lot of 
appliances? 


Special Plural Nouns 


In many cases, adding an -s or -es at the end of the word forms the plural 
spelling of nouns; however, there are a number of special spelling rules in 
English. These rules often depend on the vowels or consonants that the noun 
ends in. 


1. When the noun ends in a vowel followed by a -y, add -s to make the 
plural. 


alloy...alloys 


bay...bays 
boy...boys 
day...days 


delay...delays 
display...displays 
essay...essays 
key...keys 


way...Ways 


2. When the noun ends in a consonant followed by a -y, change the -y to 
-ies to make the plural. 


analogy...analogies 
army...armies 
baby...babies 
berry. ..berries 
body...bodies 
City...cities 
family...families 


gypsy...gypsies 


Vacancy.. .vacancies 


Exception: The plural form of proper nouns, which are names, 
that end in a consonant followed by a -y is made by just adding -s. 


February...Februarys 
Hello Kitty...Hello Kittys 


3. When the noun ends in ch, s, sh, x, or z, add -es to make the plural. 


batch...batches 
box...boxes 
class...classes 
inch...inches 
polish...polishes 
sinus...sinuses 
tax...taxes 


waltz...waltzes 


wish...wishes 


Exception: When a word ends in a vowel followed by z, the plural 
is -zzes, like: 


quiz...quizzes 


WIZ...Wwizzes 


When the noun ends in an -o, add -s to make the plural. 


casino...casinos 
disco...discos 
logo...logos 

photo. ..photos 
radio. ..radios 
scenario...scenarios 
studio...studios 
turbo...turbos 


video...videos 
Exception: Some words ending in -o make the plural with -es. 


echo...echoes 
hero...heroes 
potato. ..potatoes 


tomato...tomatoes 


Exercise 2 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


How many of these words can you write in one sentence? 


Irregular Plural Nouns 


There are also a number of nouns that have an irregular plural form. This 
means it's more than just adding -s or -es. Countable nouns that have special 
plural forms are called irregular plural nouns. In this section, we'll take a 
look at some common ones. 


1. Generally, when the noun ends in -f or -fe, change the -f or -fe to -ves 
to make the plural. 


half...halves 
knife...knives 
leaf...leaves 
life...lives 
loaf...loaves 
self...selves 
shelf...shelves 
thief...thieves 


wife...wives 
Exception: Some words ending in -f or -fe make the plural with -s. 


chef...chefs 
chief...chiefs 

Cliff. ..cliffs 

cream puff...cream puffs 
giraffe...giraffes 
handcuff. ..handcuffs 


ref...refs 
roof...roofs 


safe...safes 


Some nouns have an irregular plural form with a different spelling 
than the singular form. 


appendix...appendices 
child. ..children 
foot...feet 
goose...geese 
man...men 
mouse...mice 

person. ..people 

tooth. ..teeth 


woman...women 


Exception: The usual plural form of person is people. However, in 
legal situations like contracts and court documents, it's possible to 
use persons, as in “Several persons of interest were questioned by 
the detective." 


Some nouns have an irregular plural form that is the same spelling as 
the singular form. 


deer...deer 
fish...fish 
SCISSOIS...SCISSOTS 


sheep...sheep 


Exercise 3 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Are the following sentences correct or incorrect? 


1. Aubrey has several fishes in her aquarium. 
Correct /Z Incorrect Z 


2. In this city, all of the roofs are blue. 
Correct /Z Incorrect Z 


3. Please put the books and computer mice on the shelves. 
Correct /Z Incorrect Z 


4. The chef was talking to a people in the restaurant. 
Correct /Z Incorrect Z 


5. Onthe farm, we saw some sheep, some calves, and a wolf. 
Correct 7 Incorrect Z 


Uncountable Nouns 


In general, uncountable nouns represent things that we don't look at as 
separate, individual objects. Uncountable nouns include abstract ideas and 
concepts. You cannot use numbers to count these nouns. Luckily, though, 
there are no specialty spellings to remember because an uncountable noun 
doesn't have a plural form. There are also some uncountable nouns that can 
actually be counted by using a variety of countable words, such as the 
quantity or the container they are held in, or by using general words like a 
piece, a slice, a bag of, a lot of, some, and so on. 


Liquids are uncountable nouns. 


ammonia 


beer 


coffee 
gasoline 
juice 
milk 

oil 
shampoo 
soda 
soup 

tea 


water 


You can say things like a can of beer, two cups of coffee, three bottles 
of oil, and a lot of water. The exception to this rule is when we talk 
about drinks. In conversational English, you can say things like: 


* [had two beers last night. It means two bottles of beer. 
* Let's order a few coffees for dessert. It means a few cups of coffee. 


* asked the server to bring a couple of waters. It means a couple of 
glasses of water. 


Materials are uncountable nouns. 


cotton 
fabric 
glass 
gold 
iron 


leather 


paper 
plastic 
rubber 
tin 
wood 


wool 


You can, however, say things like a roll of fabric, a piece of plastic, 
and a pile of wood. 


Gases and other natural phenomena are uncountable nouns. 


air 
electricity 
fire 

fog 

hail 
oxygen 
pollution 
rain 
smoke 
snow 
steam 


thunder 


You can, however, say things like some fog, a container of oxygen, 
and a crack of thunder. 


School subjects and languages are uncountable nouns. 


biology 
English 
French 
Japanese 
literature 


math 


psychology 


Abstract concepts, emotions, feelings, and other ideas are uncountable 
nouns. 


adventure 
beauty 
belief 
hope 
jealousy 
love 
luck 
maturity 
romance 
SOITOW 
truth 


wonder 


Collective words that represent groups of things, often very small things, 
are uncountable nouns. 


equipment 


food 
furniture 
grass 
junk 
livestock 
luggage 
mail 
money 
rice 

salt 


traffic 


Exercise 4 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Underline the nouns in the sentence and then decide if they are countable or 


uncountable. 
C C C U 
Example: We have a suitcase, a backpack, a shopping bag, and some other luggage. 


1. The beauty in this wood is shown in the pattern. 
2. There is a lot of garbage and junk in the old house. 


3. We get a lot of mail. Some is from our customers, but much of it is 
junk. 


4. Viktor has a lot of furniture, including several chairs, tables, and sofas 
in his apartment. 


5. Allof the beer, wine, and soda is in the cooler. 


Nouns That Can Be Both Countable and 


Uncountable 


As you can see, English can be tricky, and this part is no exception. Some 
nouns can be both countable and uncountable, depending on the situation and 
the context. Here are some examples: 


Time 


Time is countable when it means experience. 


1. We had a nice time at the party. 
2. Ihave been there many times. 


3. Itold him three times not to be late. 


Time is not countable when it means clock time, so we don't say “a time” or 
“times.” 


1. I need time to think about your request. 
2. It took some time to finish my work. 


3. Ihave no time to play golf this week. 


Space 


Space is countable when it means an empty area that can be used for 
something. 


1. Ihave a space in my car to hold a coffee cup. 
2. There are a few spaces available to park your car. 


3. The conference is sold out, so there are no spaces left. 


Space is not countable when it means the universe. 


1. Jack studies astronomy because he is interested in space. 
2. Do you think there is any intelligent life in space? 


3. Will passenger space travel be coming in the next decade? 


Experience 


Experience is countable when it relates to time. 


1. Ihad several great experiences when I was living overseas. 


2. I always have an interesting experience when I hang out with my 
friends. 


3. I’ve had some funny experiences trying to speak a second language. 
Experience is not countable when it means knowledge or skills. 


1. Jack has a lot of experience playing golf. He started when he was six 
years old. 


2. Do you have any experience in sales? 


3. Doing an internship can give you practical work experience. 


Other examples of words that can be either countable or not countable, 
depending on their context: 


aspirin 
coffee 


democracy 


Exercise 5 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Write original sentences using the nouns time, space, and experience in both 
the countable and uncountable forms. 


Compound Nouns 


A compound noun is formed when we put two nouns or a noun and another 
word together to produce one new meaning. There are three groups of 
compound nouns. 


Group 1 


Two words become one word: 


blackboard 
bookstore 
checkout 
haircut 
newspaper 
notebook 
sunglasses 
toothpaste 


watermelon 


Group 2 


Two words are separated by a space but used together: 


bus stop 


dinner table 

ice cream 
living room 
music box 

oil tank 
swimming pool 
tennis racket 


washing machine 


Group 3 


Hyphenated nouns are words connected by hyphens. These words are made 
up of two nouns or a combination of nouns and other words. 


first-timer 
grown-up 
high-rise 
merry-go-round 
runner-up 
singer-songwriter 
six-pack 
son-in-law 


warm-up 


Exercise 6 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Match each noun in column A with a noun in column B to make a compound 
noun. Write your answers as one word, two words, or hyphenated words. 


A B Answer 


a 


7. note 


8. book 


9. dinner 


Hyphenated Nouns 


When we hyphenate nouns and numbers, the resulting combination becomes 
an adjective, or describing word. Interestingly, the noun part of these 
adjectives is always singular. When we say that Amisha is twenty years old, 
years is plural because year is a countable noun, and since twenty is more 
than one, we say twenty years. But when we say that Amisha is a twenty- 
year-old woman, hyphenating the words twenty, year, and old turns the 
resulting phrase into an adjective. Now the noun year is in the singular form: 


Amisha is a twenty-year-old woman. Twenty-year-old is a hyphenated 
adjective. 


Here are some other examples: 


1. Kim bought a ten-pound bag of flour to make cookies. 
2. All the doctors work a twelve-hour shift two or three times per month. 


3. Chang has a thirty-six-inch monitor on his desk. 


When you need to use one of these hyphenated adjectives, the plural is 
formed by changing the noun and not the hyphenated phrase. 


1. Kim bought four ten-pound bags of flour to make cookies. 
2. The doctor had to work two twelve-hour shifts this week. 


3. The stockbroker has three thirty-six-inch monitors on his desk. 
Fractions are also written as hyphenated numbers. 


1. The factory experienced a one-third cut in orders last year. 
2. You should fill those cupcake tins two-thirds full. 


3. If you cut three-sixteenths of an inch from that pipe, it should fit 


perfectly. 


Exercise 7 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Rewrite the nouns in the following sentences using a hyphenated adjective. 


1. Refund policy: You have seven days to return the item. It's a 
refund policy. 


2. The conference took three days. It was a 


conference. 
3. The box weighs twenty pounds. It's a box. 
Capitalization 


Nouns that represent names are called proper nouns, which are different 
from the common nouns we've covered. Proper nouns are always capitalized. 
These proper nouns include the following groups: 


Group 1 


Names of days, months, and holidays: 


Chinese New Year 
Christmas 

January 

July 

March 

Memorial Day 
Monday 

Saturday 

Tuesday 


Group 2 


Names of places, nationalities, languages, and religions: 


American 


Canada 


Christianity 
Dutch 
Islam 
Judaism 
Mexican 
Siberia 


Tokyo 


Group 3 


Names of people, their titles, and names of organizations: 


Dr. Christopher 
Ms. Dubois 
Benjamin Franklin 
Marta 

Microsoft 

Anna Parsons 

The Red Cross 
Professor Smirnov 


Volkswagen 


Exercise 8 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Rewrite the sentences using capital letters as needed. 


1. There is going to be a presentation on the first three presidents of the 
united states on monday, january 3. 


2. Bill gates is the founder of microsoft. 
3. The amazon river in south america is the second-longest river in the 
world. 


4. We watched the hollywood classic gone with the wind in my social 
studies class today. 


Determiners 


English nouns are interesting. They tend to get lonely, and in most cases, 
nouns like a friend to be with them. We'll call that friend a determiner. 
Determiners, words like a, the, that, and her, tell us which noun we're talking 
about by introducing and identifying it. They help identify the noun within 
the context of the sentence, paragraph, or conversation. 


The most common determiners are articles. There are three articles in 
English: a, an, and the. A and an are called indefinite articles, and the is 
called a definite article. Let's look at a few examples: 


1. Ihave a pen. 
2. Jenny ate an apple. 


3. We went to the park on Main Street. 


Do you see how a pen and an apple could be any pen or apple? They're 
indefinite. But the park on Main Street—it's clear which park we're talking 
about; the makes it definite. 

We also use possessive nouns and possessive adjectives as determiners. 
Words like Tasha's, Toyota’s, and Italy's are possessive nouns. Words like 
my, her, and their are possessive adjectives. 


Tasha's cat is so cute! 

Toyota's job interviews are very challenging. 
Italy's flag is green, white, and red. 

Have you ever seen my car? 


She was telling me about her job. 


sx Em. des UD De gx 


Their house is on the corner of their block. 


Demonstrative pronouns like this, that, these, and those can also be 
used as determiners. 


1. This coffee is really good. 

2. How much is that laptop? 

3. Have you tried these cookies? 
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I have never seen those books before. 


Other words, such as quantifiers, are also used as determiners. These are 
words like each, every, some, any, many, and much. 


The teacher gave each student a pen. 
We need to put every chair in the closet. 
I ordered some sandwiches for lunch. 
Do you have any pencils? 


There are many people in the room. 


ew S ode £e m RE 


I didn't get much sleep last night. 


Exercise 9 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


In the following sentences, decide what, if anything, should go in the blank 


space. 
1. There is man at 
front desk in lobby who can help 
you. 
2. Ithink we need to buy new TV. 
one in living 
room is broken. 
3. We met Jane's husband and 
son at party 
last night. 
4. My sister told me that Franco's is the best 
French restaurant in city. 


5. 5. Can you ask boss if we can go home early tomorrow? 


Using a and an 


We use a and an with singular countable nouns. When the noun begins with a 
consonant sound, use a. When the singular countable noun begins with a 
vowel sound, use an. 

Most nouns that begin with a consonant sound have a consonant as the 
first letter. 


1. She has a cat, a dog, a fish, and a monkey. 


2. A man and a woman went to a park near a river. 


But sometimes a noun that begins with a consonant sound actually has a 
vowel as the first letter. This happens with some words that begin with eu, o, 
and u as shown here—they all sound like they start with a y. 


1. A unicorn wearing a uniform made a U-turn on a unicycle. 


2. A European found a euro near a UFO at the university. 


Most nouns that begin with a vowel sound have a vowel as the first letter. 


1. I bought an apple, an egg, and an onion. 


2. Anusher left an umbrella near an academy. 


But sometimes a noun that begins with a vowel sound actually has a 
consonant as the first letter. This happens with some words that begin with h, 
as shown here. 


1. I was there for an hour. 


2. Heis an heir to the throne. 


We tend to use a, an, or no article (Ø) when we talk about things in 
general. Look at the following example: 


I like bananas. Bananas are delicious and also a good source of 
vitamins. Bananas are also one of the most inexpensive fruits. I 
usually eat a banana in the morning with my breakfast. 


You'll notice that I used the plural form of banana the first three times. 
That's because we tend to use the plural form of countable nouns when we 
make generalizations. When I say that I like bananas and that bananas are 
delicious, I’m speaking about bananas in general and not any particular 
banana. In the last sentence, I said that I eat a banana in the morning. I said a 
banana because I’m talking about a single banana. 


Exercise 10 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Write a, an, or Ø in the following blanks. 


1. We are staying at hotel on the beach. 
2. Sorry, but I really don't like football. 
3. I would rather listen to music than 
watch TV program. 
4. Frida likes art, so we went 
to art gallery. 
Using the 


The is a definite article. We call it that because we use the to talk about 
something definite and specific. 


We use the before a noun when we believe the listener/reader knows 
exactly what noun we're talking about. There are typically three situations in 
which this can happen. First, it's because we've already mentioned it. 


1. I saw a cat and a dog. The cat was brown, and the dog was black and 
white. 


2. I went to a party last night. The party was a lot of fun. 
3. Jan has a boy and a girl. The girl is three, and she's adorable! 


Second, it's because there is only one. 


1. The president of the company is going to speak at the annual 
meeting. 


2. Look at the moon! It's full tonight. 
3. Pd like to speak to the manager, please. 


Lastly, it's because it's the usual place that you go or the usual item you 
use or because it's clear from the context or situation. 


1. I went to the post office this morning. 
2. My mom was cooking in the kitchen all day. 


3. Who is the woman standing by the window? 


Let's explore some other special cases in which we use the. 


With a superlative adjective, we use the because there is only one. 
That's because superlative adjectives are used to communicate an extreme 
comparison, like the tallest, the oldest, the best, etc. 


1. Marco is the tallest player on the team. 


2. Contrary to popular belief, the Brooklyn Bridge is not the oldest 
bridge in New York City. 


When we say something in general about an entire species or a type of 
thing: 


1. The koala bear is native to Australia. 


2. The brain is the control tower of the body. 


When we talk about musical instruments: 


1. Sergei plays the guitar really well. 


2. My sister is learning the piano now. 


When we refer to a system or service: 


1. How do you spend your time on the train? 
2. Ilove to listen to that program on the radio*. 


3. Ireally think you should tell the police about it. 


Exception: We say the radio, the news, and the Internet, but 
sometimes we say television (TV) without the. 


When we use adjectives like rich, poor, elderly, and unemployed to talk 
about groups of people: 


1. This organization provides services to the poor. 
2. Many people insist that the rich pay more taxes. 


3. Frances works for an NGO that helps the disabled. 


Exception: We do not use the before races. For example, we 
wouldn't say the whites or the blacks. 


These are some special cases regarding the. We use the with: 
Acronyms for organizations: the FBI, the CIA, the KGB, the UK 


Cinemas and theaters, hotels and restaurants, and museums: the Taj 
Mahal, the Shubert Theater, the Hilton Hotel, the Rainbow Room, the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Colosseum 


Countries whose names contain of or words like kingdom, republic, or 
states: the United States of America, the People's Republic of China, the 
United Kingdom 


Countries whose names are a plural noun: the Netherlands, the 
Philippines, the Bahamas 


Families: the Lees, the Patels, the Russos 


Natural and geographical places, like deserts, groups of islands, 
mountain ranges, rivers, seas, and oceans: the Sahara Desert, the 


Canary Islands, the Swiss Alps, the Amazon River, the Atlantic Ocean 
Newspapers: The Times of India, The Japan Times, The Washington Post 


Organizations: the Trevor Project, the United Nations, the Teamsters 
Union 


Ships and other vehicles: the Queen Mary, the bullet train, the 
Mayflower 


We do not use the with: 
Acronyms pronounced as a word: NASA, LASER, NATO, SCUBA 


Airports, stadiums, and other public buildings: Dulles Airport, 
Fenway Park, City Hall 


Diseases and illnesses: Alzheimer's disease, Parkinson's disease, HIV 
Lakes: Lake Geneva, Lake Como, Lake Michigan 


Names of people, cities, and towns: George Washington, Helsinki, 
Mayberry 


Schools and universities: Princeton University, Trinity College, Oxford 
University 


Titles of books, movies, and plays: War and Peace, Casablanca, 
Hamlet 


Exceptions: 


Cities that have the in the name: The Plains, Virginia; The Bronx, New 
York; The Hague, the Netherlands 


Restaurants, bars, and retail shops that have the owner’s name in 
them: Joe's Pub, McSorley's Ale House, Cartier Jewelers, Saks Fifth 
Avenue 


Some companies: The Art of Shaving, The Kraft Group, The Limited, 
The Walt Disney Company 


Exercise 11 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Answer the questions, with careful use of a, an, the, and Ø. 


1. What pet do you have? (Think of your pet, or imagine that you have a 
pet. Tell us who has the pet, what kind of pet it is, and what color it 
is.) 


I have 


2. What do you think of when you see the stars, the moon, or the sun? 


When I see 


3. Which room of your house do you like the best? Answer that and also 
write about one or two of your favorite things in that room. 


I prefer . In that 
room, I really like 


4. What music do you like? Write about that and also write about a 
musical instrument that you like to listen to or one that you would like 
to play. 


I like 


5. Where do your neighbors or friends like to go? Write about some of 
your neighbors or friends, using their family name. Mention which 
attractions in your city (museums, theaters, historical places, etc.) they 
like to go. 


My friends 


Possessive Adjectives 


The next type of determiner is the possessive adjective. These are his, her, 
my, your, our, their, its, whose, and one's. We use possessive adjectives 
before a noun, just like in the case of a, an, and the. These words describe to 
whom the noun belongs or with whom the noun is associated. 


Have you seen my pen? 
Your hair looks nice today. 
I spent an hour looking for their house. 


Do you know whose dog this is? 


Icom wA quee 


Sometimes it isn't easy solving one's problems alone. 


Possessive adjectives are used as determiners before a noun, so we don't 
use them with other determiners. You can say “This is my pen" but not “This 
is the my pen." 


Sometimes, when we talk about what happens to a person's body, like an 
injury or an illness, we use articles instead of possessive adjectives. 


1. During the storm, the tree branch fell and hit Jay on the head. 
2. Her CAT scan showed a spot on the lungs. 
3. He fell when the ball hit him on the back. 


However, when we're just talking about a person's body and not what 
happens to it, we use possessive adjectives. 


1. There was a snake sitting on her shoulders. 
2. He has two puppies on his lap. 


3. I was sitting on the sofa with my eyes closed, listening to the music. 


Awkward Mistakes to Avoid 
Don't Press Send! 


Is it him and I, or is it him and me? 

Many of us, even native English speakers, were incorrectly 
trained to write him and I or her and I, but it should actually be 
him/her/them and me. This common mistake occurs when there is 
more than one object pronoun. To make sure you've got things 
right, experiment by removing the other pronoun: “Bring that 
pizza to him and I" wouldn't work if you took out him. (“Bring 
that pizza to I" is incorrect.) *Bring that pizza to him and me" is 
correct. 


Fill in the blank with the correct possessive adjective or other determiner (a, 
an, the) as necessary. Write Ø if none is needed. 


1. I can't find pen, so can I 
borrow pen or pencil? 


2. I saw Daniela today. The stylist did a great job on 
hair. 


3. Diego had shoulder pain because he got hit 
in shoulder playing softball. 


Demonstrative Pronouns 


This, these, that, and those—which are demonstrative pronouns—make up 
the final set of determiners. We can use these four words before a noun and 
in place of a noun. 


We use demonstrative pronouns before nouns that represent both people 
and things. 


1. This book will help you with your English. 

2. These students have been working very hard. 
3. That woman is the CEO of this company. 
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. Those cars were made before World War II. 


We typically use this and these when we talk about people and things 
near the speaker. We use that and those when we talk about people and things 
far from the speaker. 


1. This coffee mug is my favorite. 
2. Can you put these books on the shelf? 


3. Have you been to that restaurant before? 


4. Look at the line in front of the theater! Those people have been 
waiting a long time. 


We also use this and these when we talk about situations that are 
happening now or going to happen soon. We use that and those when we talk 
about situations that happened already. 


1. This movie is going to be fun. 

2. These training meetings can be boring. 
3. That was a delicious pizza. 
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I think those days in high school were a lot of fun. 


Exercise 13 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Decide whether the following sentences are correct or incorrect. If the 
sentence is incorrect, write the sentence correctly. 


1. I think these are the best cookies I’ve ever eaten. 
2. That is a great party! Don't you love this music? 


3. You should go there. I’ve been to this restaurant many times. You'll 
love it. 


4. This employees have worked very hard this month. 


Look at this photo from college. Do you remember that girls? 


Quantifiers 


Quantifiers are words like some, both, and many that come before a noun to 
express the quantity of the noun. Let's explore these types of modifiers and 


how they work. 


Some and Any 


The words some and any are used before nouns to talk about an indefinite 
quantity or amount. We use some and any when we don't need to say exactly 
how much or how many of a thing there is. We use some and any before 
plural countable nouns and uncountable nouns. Some is used in positive 
sentences. Any is used in negative sentences and in questions. 


1. I put some Parmesan cheese on my pizza, and it was delicious. 


2. I have some time tomorrow for a meeting. How does your schedule 
look? 


We don't have any milk, so we can't make pancakes. 


4. Do you have any ideas for Anika's birthday? 


When we use a determiner before a noun, we use some of and any of. 


1. Pm going to use some of the eggs to make a cake. 

2. I met some of her friends at a party. 

3. I don't believe any of those students actually studied. 
4. 


Would any of your friends like a cat? 


It's also possible to use some and any without a noun. 


1. Let me know if you have any extra sunscreen. I need some. 


2. The donuts in the conference room are homemade. Have you had 
any? 


We also use some followed by a singular noun when talking about an 
unknown person or thing. 


1. Some guy on the train stepped on my foot. 


2. Min got a job with some tech company in Silicon Valley. 


Some is also used in a sentence or a question to offer something. 


1. If you'd like some help with your homework, call me. 


2. Would you like some tea or coffee for dessert? 


Exercise 14 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Write some or any in the blanks. 


1. Why don't you put sugar or maple syrup 
on your oatmeal? 

2. Do you have time to have a meeting 
tomorrow? 

3. Would you like mustard or ketchup on 
your fries? 

4. I need hair wax. Do you have 

? 

5. Here are the exam results. of you passed 

the exam, and of you didn't. If you have 


questions about your grades, come see me 
after class. 
Each and Every 


Each and every are used to refer to people or things in a group that we refer 
to separately. Each and every are followed by a singular, countable noun. 


Generally, we can use each and every interchangeably, especially when we 


talk about time. 


1 
2 
3. 
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. Every year, we get older and wiser. 


Ahmed works hard each day. 
Ahmed works hard every day. 


Each year, we get older and wiser. 


We tend to use each when we think of things individually or separately. 
There may be a group of things or people, and we use each when we think 


about them on an individual basis. 


. Each pen has the company logo on it. (This means that the pens, one 


by one, have the company logo.) 


Each student will have an opportunity to talk to the teacher. (This 
means that the students, one by one, can talk to the teacher.) 


However, we tend to use every when we think of things as part of a 


group, similar to the way we use all. 


1. 


Every person on the tour receives a map and a rain hat. 


2. Every guest at the party had fun. 


We also use each, and not every, when we talk about two things. 


1. Jim has a bottle of water in each hand. 


2. Married life is sometimes not easy. Each person needs to compromise 


sometimes. 


We also use each, and not every, before the preposition of. 


1. Each of these pens has the company logo on it. 


2. Each of you should follow me. 


We use every when we talk about clock time. 


1. The bus comes every hour. 


2. Every ten minutes the phone rang. 


Exercise 15 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Decide if the following sentences are correct or incorrect. If the sentence is 
incorrect, write the sentence correctly. 


He gets a checkup at the doctor's office each six months. 
Each of you can have a cookie. 
I'm going to give a booklet to every person in the room. 


The clown balanced a bottle on every foot. 
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Every time he saw her, he fell more deeply in love with her. 


Many, Much, and a Lot of 


We use much and many to refer to a large amount or quantity of people and 
things. We use many before countable nouns, and we use much before 
uncountable nouns. Many indicates a large number of things, and much 
indicates a large amount of something. 


1. I have many ideas for the weekend. 
2. Many people in the United States like to eat pizza. 


3. I don't have much time this week. 


4. Did you do much research on this subject? 


Many is used in positive statements, negative statements, and questions. 


1. I have many ideas for the weekend. 
2. José just moved to Milwaukee and doesn't have many friends. 


3. Do you have many books and CDs? 


Many and much can also be used in a positive sentence with a modifier 
like so or too. 


1. There were so many people on the train this morning. 

2. I had too many cups of coffee this morning. I really need to cut down. 
3. There was too much snow last winter. 
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I am so happy that we have so much time to spend together. 


Much is generally used in negative statements and questions. For positive 
statements, we don't usually use much by itself. We prefer using a lot of 
instead of much. 


1. I don't have much time this week. 
2. Do you have much work to do this week? 


3. Ithink we'll have a lot of snow this winter. (We can't say I think we 
will have much snow this winter.) 


A lot of can be used before uncountable nouns and plural countable nouns 
in statements and questions. 


1. I havea lot of ideas for the weekend. 


2. I don’t have a lot of time this week. 


3. Do you have a lot of experience with that software? 


Exercise 16 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Write much or many in the blanks. Write a lot of if you can't use much or 


many. 
1. Gregor doesn't have friends, even though 
he's lived here a year. 
2. I don't think we have time to visit that 
museum. 
3. There was rain last month, and that's why 
we have so flowers. 
4. Ithink too people don't realize how 
effort it takes to run a business. 
5. The rooms in this house have so space. 
A Few and a Little 


Overview: We use a few and a little to refer to a small amount or quantity of 
people and things. We use a few before plural countable nouns, like a few 
pens or a few chairs. We use a little before noncountable nouns, like a little 
water or a little time. 


A Few and a Little 


A few and a little have a positive connotation. Using a before few and little 
shows that there's a small amount but that we're satisfied with that amount. 


1. Ihave a few friends who are English teachers. 


2. There are a few peaches in the fridge. Why don't you try one? 


3. Ihave a little free time, so I’m going shopping before work. 


Few and Little 


On the other hand, few and little (without a) have a negative connotation. 
Few and little (without a) indicate that the amount is not enough and that 
we're not satisfied with that. 


Few people get the chance to meet a celebrity. That's too bad. 
There are few pens left. We need to order some. 


There's little time to prepare for the exam. I wish there was more. 
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There's little milk left, so it’s not enough for a bowl of cereal. 


Exercise 17 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Decide if the sentence is correct based on the usage of (a) few and (a) little. 


1. Roberto has a few good ideas for marketing our products, so I think 
we'll sell a lot. 


2. I have so much to do but so a little time. I don't think I can manage. 
3. There was little rain over the weekend so we had a great time 
camping. 


4. I’ve saved a few money, so I can finally get that new laptop. 


Chapter Two 


Adjectives 


Adjectives are words we use to describe nouns. We use adjectives 
before nouns and after the be verb (see here) without nouns. A car 
is just a car until we add some adjectives—the sleek, red sports 


car is much more fun to think about! 


Using adjectives before a noun like car is the easy way to use an adjective. 
But we can also use adjectives with the be verb and verbs like feel, seem, 
look, etc. 


1. I am glad you like your present. 
2. I feel tired, so I’m going to take a nap. 


3. It seems cold outside. Please bundle up. 


We use adjectives to give more information about nouns and situations. 
In English, we usually use the adjective before the noun. 


1. He has a new pen. 


2. We had a delicious pizza. 


We tend to use adjectives after measurement nouns. 


1. The pond in Central Park is about one foot deep. 


2. My sister is two years younger than me. 


With so and such, we use so followed by an adjective and such followed 
by a noun phrase, which is a noun preceded by an adjective (like warm day 
and nice guy). 


1. It's so warm today. — It's such a warm day. 


2. He'sso nice. — He's such a nice guy. 


We use nice and followed by an adjective to show that something or 
someone is comfortable or pleasant. 


1. Mom's chicken soup will make you feel nice and warm. 


2. We got to the airport nice and early, so we had a drink in the lounge. 


Exercise 18 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Try out this funny word game. 


A. Write an adjective that represents age (ex.: new, old, modern, etc.). 


B. Write an adjective that represents a quality (ex.: good, terrible, fancy, 
etc.). 


C. Write an adjective that represents how food tastes (ex: yammy, 
delicious, sour, etc.). 


D. Write an adjective that represents a color (ex.: blue, tan, red, etc.). 


E. Write an adjective that represents a shape (ex.: square, round, 
triangular, etc.). 


F. Write a number. 


G. Write another adjective that represents a quality (ex.: good, terrible, 
fancy, etc.). 


Now, read the story, inserting the words you just wrote: 


Zhang Li decided to cook dinner. He bought an A 

cookbook that has B recipes. When he saw a recipe 
for chicken soup, he thought to himself, This looks C 

So he went to the store and got some nice D carrots 
and a nice E onion. Then he went home and cooked 
the soup. He made a mistake with the time and ended up cooking the 


soup F hours longer than he should have. His family 
thought the soup was G 


Attributive and Predicative Adjectives 


Attributive adjectives can only be used before a noun, and predicative 
adjectives can only be used after a noun. 


Some common attributive adjectives are chief, elder, main, total, and 


utter . 
1. You can say the chief advisor, but not the advisor is chief. 
2. You can say his elder sister, but not his sister is elder. 
3. You can say the main office, but not the office is main. 
4. You can say this is the total price, but not the price is total. 
5. You can say he is an utter fool, but not he is utter. 


Some common predicative adjectives are afraid, alive, ashamed, asleep, 
and aware. 


You can say the children were afraid, but not the afraid children. 
You can say the plants are alive, but not the alive plants. 
You can say the man was ashamed, but not the ashamed man. 


You can say the dog is asleep, but not the asleep dog. 
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You can say the workers were aware, but not the aware workers. 


Exercise 19 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Decide if the adjectives in the following sentences are used correctly. If the 
adjective is incorrect, write the sentence correctly. 


A toaster is useful something to have in the kitchen. 
We need to find someone experienced to do this job. 
In the story, the characters live at the bottom of the deep, blue sea. 


She told me that she has a suitcase big for her trip to Europe. 
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There was an asleep child on the sofa. 


The Order of Adjectives 


When two or more adjectives come before a noun, we put them in a particular 
order. The order is first based on whether the adjective is classifying or 
describing the noun. Classifying means putting something in a category. 


Some adjectives used to classify a noun include: 


building blocks 
financial advice 
medical equipment 
medieval castle 
musical instrument 
political party 
portable computer 


running shoes 
Some adjectives used to describe a noun include: 


comfortable shoes 


glass decanter 
good advice 
modern physics 
new computer 
popular party 
small blocks 


sophisticated equipment 
We put descriptive adjectives before classifying adjectives. 


comfortable running shoes 
good financial advice 
modern quantum physics 
new portable computer 
popular political party 


sophisticated medical equipment 


Opinions generally come before facts, and we tend to put commas 
between three or more adjectives. 


good, accurate financial advice 
inexpensive, wooden building blocks 
popular, new political party 


sophisticated, modern medical equipment 


Descriptive adjectives generally go in this order: size, age, shape, color, 
origin, and material. 


Visha has a small, old, round, black, Japanese wooden box. 


Although the sentence you just read illustrates the order of descriptive 
adjectives, more than two or three adjectives can sound awkward or forced. 


José has comfortable, old, blue, nylon running shoes. 


Exercise 20 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


1. How many nouns can you use after the following adjectives? 
Medical: 

Portable: 

Glass: 


2. Take one of the adjective sets you made in the first exercise and try to 
make a complete set of adjectives using size, age, shape, color, origin, 
and material. 


Adjective Comparisons 


We use adjectives when we compare nouns. We use the comparative form 
of adjectives when we compare two things and the superlative form of 
adjectives when we compare more than two things. 


The comparative and superlative forms of adjectives are made depending 
on the number of syllables in the adjective. For adjectives with one syllable 
(one vowel sound), like big, low, and small, add -er to make the comparative 
form and add -est to make the superlative form. 


big...bigger...biggest 


clean...cleaner...cleanest 


fat...fatter...fattest 
high... higher... highest 
low...lower...lowest 


quick...quicker...quickest 


For adjectives with more than one syllable, use more to make the 
comparative form and the most to make the superlative form. 


careful...more careful...most careful 
difficult...more difficult...most difficult 
important...more important...most important 
intelligent...more intelligent...most intelligent 
peaceful...more peaceful...most peaceful 


thoughtful...more thoughtful...most thoughtful 


For adjectives ending in -y, change the -y to -ier to make the comparative 
form, and change -y to -iest to make the superlative form. 


angry...angrier...angriest 
busy...busier...busiest 
comfy...comfier...comfiest 
dusty...dustier...dustiest 
happy...happier...happiest 
pretty...prettier...prettiest 


Exercise 21 
Now it’s your turn to practice. 


Look around the room you're in right now. Find three objects. Using the 
three patterns you just learned, first compare two of the things, and then 
compare all three things. 


Participle Adjectives 


Participle adjectives are formed from the ed and ing participles of verbs. 
Examples include: 


amaze...amazed...amazing 
amuse...amused...amusing 
bore...bored...boring 

disappoint. ..disappointed. ..disappointing 
excite. ..excited...exciting 


interest. .. interested. ..interesting 


We use adjectives ending in -ed to describe how a person feels about 
something. 


1. Everyone was amazed at the robot's ability. 
2. Huang was excited when he won the lottery! 


3. I’m interested in jazz. 


We use adjectives ending in -ing to describe the reason a person has a 
certain feeling. 


1. The robot’s ability is amazing. 
2. Winning the lottery is exciting. 


3. Jazz is a very interesting style of music. 


We can also use -ing adjectives to describe a person's character or 
personality. 


1. The CEO is an interesting man. 


2. My history teacher is boring. 


Exercise 22 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Write some sentences based on the following prompts. 


1. Aninteresting place in your town: *The Museum of Modern Art is 
interesting because...” 


An amazing person you know 
An exciting trip you'd like to take 


The last time you were bored 
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Something you are very interested in 


Chapter Three 
Adverbs 


Adverbs are words that usually modify a verb, adjective, or other 
part of speech. I'd bet money that if I asked 10 people on the street 
to name an adverb, they'd say a word that ended in -ly—quickly, 
happily, carefully. They'd be right. But there are more adverbs that 
don't end in -ly, and we'll explore what they are and how they're 
used. 


Adverbs of Manner and Place 


We use adverbs of manner to describe how something is done or how it 
happens. 


beautifully 
fast 
happily 
hard 
loudly 
nicely 
slowly 
softly 


well 


Adverbs of place, which describe where an action is taking place, don't 
have any particular spelling conventions. Some examples include: 


abroad 
anywhere 
downtown 
here 

inside 
outside 
somewhere 


there 


uptown 


Adverbs of manner and place usually go at the end of a sentence, but 


some adverbs ending in -ly can also come before the verb. 


4. 


. Your sister plays the piano beautifully (cannot be Your sister 


beautifully plays the piano.). 


. The boy gently petted the cat (can also be The boy petted the cat 


gently.). 
Some of the employees are going to work overseas. 


Lynn can speak several languages, but she's never been abroad. 


Some adverbs of place, particularly here and there, can come at the 


beginning of a sentence. You'll notice that the word order is here/there — 


verb 5 subject. If the subject is a pronoun, the word order is here/there = 


pronoun — verb. 


4. 


Here comes Amir. Let's sing *Happy Birthday" to him. 
Here he comes. Let's sing *Happy Birthday" to him. 


There goes the train. I knew we should have left for the station 
earlier. 


There it goes. I knew we should have left for the station earlier. 


The usual order for adverbs is manner, place, and then time. 


1. 
2. 


We work hard here every day. 
He left early yesterday. 


Exercise 23 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Use the adverbs and the word clues to write sentences. 


quietly / nicely / downtown / hard / abroad / outside 


Example: teacher / speaks / the: The teacher speaks quietly. 


1. was / last / it / Sunday / snowing 
2. day/ go/it’s/a/so/ let's / nice 
3. 
4 
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and / it's / live / to / work / challenging 


. play / children / the / together 
. I/ you/ get / will / when / call / I 


Adverbs of Time 


We use adverbs of time to describe when something's done or when it 


happens. There are two types. The first is adverbs of indefinite frequency. 


The most common are always, often, usually, sometimes, occasionally, 


hardly ever, rarely, seldom, and never. The other type is adverbs of definite 


frequency. These are more precise, such as once a week, every day, on the 


weekend, three times a month, etc. 


There are four basic patterns for adverbs of time. Adverbs of indefinite 


frequency go before the verb, unless the verb is the be verb (see here), in 


which case it goes after. 


1. Ioften go to the gym. 

2. Tasha always drinks coffee. 
3. 
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The gym is usually open early. 


. The trains in New York City are rarely on time. 


Adverbs of indefinite frequency go between the auxiliary (helping) verb 


and main verb. 


1. Wecan typically find reasonable prices. 
2. Giuseppe has never drunk white wine. 


3. You'll rarely see an on-time train in New York City. 


The adverbs sometimes, often, occasionally, frequently, usually, and 
normally are exceptions. You might remember them with this acronym: 
SOOFUN. These are pretty flexible. We could say: 


1. Sometimes, Giuseppe visits his customers in Chicago. 
2. Giuseppe visits his customers in Chicago sometimes. 


3. Giuseppe sometimes visits his customers in Chicago. 


Adverbs of definite frequency can go at either the beginning or the end of 


a sentence. 


1. I go to the gym three times a week. 
2. Oncea month we go to the movies. 


3. Tasha drinks coffee every day. 


Exercise 24 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Using these adverbs, write sentences about what you do. 


1. Once a week 
2. Never 


3. Sometimes 


4. Usually 
5. Every day 


Other Types and Positions of Adverbs 


Some adverbs have other functions, like to show emphasis or focus or to 
describe probability or completeness. These adverbs go before the word that 
they modify. Some examples of emphasis adverbs are almost, extremely, 
just, really, and very. Focus adverbs include also, either, even, mainly, 
mostly, neither, and only. Probability adverbs include certainly, clearly, 
definitely, maybe, perhaps, and probably. Adverbs of completeness include 
completely, hardly, nearly, partly, and partially. 


I almost missed the train. 

The boss was extremely happy with the sales results last month. 
Iman even speaks Thai! 

The CEO is also the company founder. 


I definitely want to see that movie. 
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It was partly cloudy all day. 


Exercise 25 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Answer the questions using a full sentence including the adverb. 


1. Recently, have you almost missed a class, work, a train, or a bus? 
2. Youcan speak English. What language do you also speak? 
3. What is something you hardly do? 


4. What is certainly the best restaurant in your town? 


Chapter Four 
Verbs 


In short, verbs are the doing words. They describe the action. The 
Merriam-Webster dictionary notes, among other traits, that a verb 
is the *act, occurrence, or mode of being." 

Beware! Stop! Go. Run. Pray. Sit. Eat. These complete sentences 
stand alone just fine with their lone word—a verb. But not every 
verb is expected to run or stop—some verbs are more subtle. Let's 


explore. 


Active versus Stative Verbs 


The two types of verbs in English are active and stative. Active verbs 
describe action and movement, like work, study, type, and walk. The action 
can even be a rather inactive one, like sleep, sit, and relax. Stative verbs 
describe a state or condition, like love, feel, agree, and suppose. 


Active verbs can be used in the progressive form when we indicate 
actions and movement happening now. 


1. Jeffis working on the meeting report. 
2. The professor is writing on the board. 


3. I can't chat now. I’m studying for the psychology final. 


Stative verbs are typically not used in the progressive form when we 
indicate a state or condition existing now. 


1. Tasha loves this pizza. 
2. That smells amazing. What are you cooking? 


3. [agree with your idea, but I think we should ask the manager first. 


Some verbs can be used in both an active and stative way, but when they 
are used in a progressive form, the meaning is slightly different. 


Feel refers to how our senses react to the environment or our body 
condition. 


I feel great because I just landed a new job. 


Feel is also a special stative verb because we can use it in the progressive 
with the same meaning. 


I'm feeling great because I just landed a new job. 


On the other hand, feeling is similar to touching and refers to trying to 
make physical contact with something. 


I'm feeling the edge of this cup to check if there are any cracks or 
chips. 


Smell refers to noticing an aroma or odor. 


I smell pizza. Who brought the pizza into the office? Can I have 
some? 


Smelling refers to using our nose to check the aroma of something. 
Sophia: What are you doing? 


Liam: I’m smelling this pizza to make sure it’s not too garlicky. It 
smells good. 


Taste refers to the reaction of our tongue to something we put in our 
mouth. 


This alligator tastes like chicken. 
Tasting refers to using your tongue to sample the flavor of something. 


Olivia: What are you doing? 


Jackson: I’m tasting the soup. I think it needs more salt. 


Awkward Mistakes to Avoid 
Don't Press Send! 


The question of affect versus effect causes confusion among 
native speakers and English learners alike. Both words have a 
verb and noun form. Affect can either mean “to influence" (verb) 
or *an emotional expression" (noun). Effect can mean either "to 
make happen" (verb) or *an impact" (noun). Most of the time, 


you can assume that affect is a verb (“Eating that old pizza really 
affected my stomach”) and that effect is a noun (Wow, the pizza 
really had an effect on Tasha!”). 


Exercise 26 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Choose the correct form of the verb. 


1. What (are you working / do you work) on today? 
2. I (have / am having) a lot of things to bring to the conference. 


3. Since everyone (is agreeing / agrees) with the terms, let's sign the 
contract. 


4. I (study / am studying) hard because final exams start tomorrow. 


5. This cookie (tastes / is tasting) a bit too sweet. 


Verbs Followed by Gerunds 


Generally, verbs are followed by a direct object, such as I like coffee. But 
sometimes a verb can be followed either by a gerund (an -ing verb that 


functions as a noun), such as cooking, or by an infinitive (a verb preceded by 
to), like to cook, with no difference in meaning. 


Here are some of the more common ones: 


begin 
continue 
hate 

like 

love 


prefer 


Here are some examples: 


1. Ilike cooking. 

2. [like to cook. 

3. Aria continued working past 9:00 p.m. 
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. Aria continued to work past 9:00 p.m. 


There are some verbs that can only be followed by a gerund. Here are the 
most common: 


advise 
allow 
avoid 
can't help 
can't stand 
complete 
dislike 


finish 


keep 
mention 
mind 
miss 
practice 
prohibit 
quit 
recall 


regret 


try 


Here are some examples: 


1. The boss advised bringing a laptop to the conference. 
2. This college doesn’t allow smoking on campus. 

3. Kai avoids drinking alcohol. 

4. Noah can’t help looking at his phone. 


Exercise 27 
Now it’s your turn to practice. 


Write your answers using the verb followed by a gerund pattern. 


1. What is something you dislike doing at school or in the office? 
2. What time did you finish eating dinner last night? 


3. What are you doing these days that you will keep doing for the next 
few months? 


4. What does your college or office prohibit doing? 


5. What do you regret doing or regret not doing in the past year? 


Verbs Followed by Infinitives 


In this lesson, we're going to look at verbs followed by an infinitive. Here are 
some of the more common ones: 


agree 
arrange 
decide 
don't care 
expect 
hope 
intend 
manage 
need 
offer 
plan 
promise 
refuse 
tend 
wait 


want 


Look at some examples: 


1. Do you think he'll agree to work on Saturday? 


2. Grayson arranged to meet his client at 9:00 a.m. 
3. Have you decided to take the job? 


4. Isabella intends to study robotics in graduate school. 


Some verbs can be followed by an object and then the infinitive. That 
object is usually a person. Here are some of the more common ones: 


advise 
ask 
cause 
convince 
enable 
encourage 
hire 
invite 
order 
permit 
persuade 
remind 
teach 
tell 

warn 


wish 
Look at some examples: 


1. I will advise him to do his internship during the spring semester. 


2. Did you have a chance to ask Luz to help you with the project? 


3. Ping told me that he hired someone to work in sales. 


4. Pm so excited! They invited me to run a session at the workshop. 


Exercise 28 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Write your answers using the verb followed by an infinitive pattern. 


1. Imagine your classmate is having trouble deciding whether to take a 
job. What would you advise her to do? 


During meetings, do you tend to speak up, or are you quieter? 
Complete this sentence and explain why: “I would refuse to . . ." 


When was the last time you taught someone how to do something? 


EN ode w N 


What have you decided to do for your next vacation? 


Verbs Followed by Either Gerunds or 
Infinitives 


As we learned, verbs such as like, prefer, and love can be followed by either a 
gerund or an infinitive with no difference in meaning. There are five verbs 
—stop, try, remember, forget, and regret—that have a different meaning 
depending on whether they are followed by a gerund or an infinitive. 


When you use stop to do something, it means “take a break to do 
something." 


1. She stopped to smoke. 
2. I stopped to buy coffee on the way to the office. 


When you use stop doing something, it means “quit” or “finish.” 


1. I stopped smoking when I was in my mid-twenties. (I quit smoking.) 


2. I stopped buying coffee on the way to the office. (I don’t buy coffee 
anymore.) 


When you try to do something, it means you are attempting to do 
something new or challenging. 


1. I’m trying to find the best way to cook that soup. 


2. Lucais trying to learn Portuguese. 


When you try doing something, you're testing to see what happens. 


1. Ihave an old laptop. I tried turning it on, but it didn't work. So I 
tried using a different AC adapter, but it still didn't work. 


2. I tried sending Mia a few text messages, but she didn't reply. 'm 
going to try calling her. 


When you remember to do something, it means, “It’s my responsibility 
to do that." 


1. I have to remember to lock my office. 


2. Please remember to wash your hands before eating. 


When you remember doing something, it means, “I did it and I have a 
memory of it.” 


1. I remember going to Istanbul. It was a great trip. 


2. I remember meeting Elijah at the party. He was so funny. 


When you forget to do something, it means, “I did not remember to do 
something important." 


1. Iforgot to call my grandmother on her birthday, and she was very 
upset. 


2. The boss was angry because Oliver forgot to ask his customer to sign 
the contract. 


When you forget doing something, it means, “I did it, but I don't 
remember doing it." 


1. Iforgot paying the telephone bill, so I mistakenly paid twice. 


2. I forgot meeting Riley several years ago until she reminded me that 
we met in Chicago. 


When you regret to do something, the meaning is “I’m sorry, but I must 
do this." We use this pattern to inform someone of bad news, using phrases 
like I regret to tell you, I regret to say this, and I regret to have to do this. 


1. Iregret to tell you that the company won't be giving a bonus this 
year. 


2. Iregret to have to do this, but I must inform you that your 
employment with our company has been terminated. 


When you regret doing something, the meaning is “I did something that 
I regret." 


1. I regret lending Mason my car. He returned it without any gasoline. 


2. Mohammad said he regrets asking that girl for a date. He didn't 
know she had a boyfriend. 


Exercise 29 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Decide whether the sentences are correct. 


Te oe YS x 


On the way to my office this morning, I stopped smoking. 
I regret going to that party last night. I am so tired today. 
The phone isn't working? Have you tried to plug it in? 


I forgot to close the window and now it's raining. 


Chapter Five 


Verb Tenses 


Verb tenses are at the heart of the English language. At the basic 

level, verb tenses indicate time, and English has verb tenses that 

indicate past, present, and future time. This chapter will take us 
through the different kinds and when they're used. 


The Three Forms of the Verb 


English verbs have three forms: the base verb, the past verb, and the past 
participle. 


The base form of the verb, also known as the infinitive form, can be used 
with or without to. 


1. We always work from nine to five. 
2. Please check the document before sending it. 
3. [like to hike on this trail. 


4. We need to estimate the cost for the customer. 


There are two types of past verbs. Regular verbs have a past tense that 
ends in -ed according to the following spelling rules: 


1. To form the past of most verbs, just add ed. 
a) Lily showed me her diploma. 
b) My mom cooked a nice lasagna for my birthday dinner. 


C) Everyone worked hard to prepare for the exam. 


2. When the verb ends in e, just add d. 
a) We faced a few problems during the negotiations. 
b) The business school moved in 1979. 


c) The company leased two vans this month. 


3. When a one-syllable word ends in a consonant or when the last 
syllable of the verb ending in a consonant is stressed, double the final 


consonant and add ed. 
a) We planned a thorough audit for our client. 


b) The meeting was slotted for 10:00 a.m., but it was rescheduled for 
2:00 p.m. 


C) They transmitted the fax at 4:03 p.m. 


4. When the verb ends in a y preceded by a consonant, change the y to i 
and add ed. 


a) She hurried to finish the math test on time. 
b) Itried to phone Silvana, but she didn't answer. 


C) Leo studied for six months to pass the TOEFL. 


5. When the verb ends in a y preceded by a vowel, add ed. 
a) She sprayed the paint all over the wall. 
b) Wereally enjoyed the movie. 


C) The water leak destroyed the floor in the dorm. 


Some irregular verbs don't follow the same spelling rules in their past 
tense form (like build, send, and sell). 


1. Haruto's grandfather built this business in 1952. 
2. Ella sent her first draft to the instructor. 


3. So far, we have sold almost two thousand of these bags. 


Exercise 30 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Choose the correct form of the verb. 


1. Ialways (listen / to listen / listened) to the radio in the car on the way 
to work. 


2. I (go/ went / gone) to Stockholm in 2017. 


3. They usually (spend / to spend / spent) a lot of time in the office on 
the weekends. 


4. We (buy / to buy / bought) a new car last month. 
Can you (help / to help / helped) me with my project? 


Simple Present 


We use the simple present verb when we indicate usual true situations and 
facts. 


1. Mouad works in the accounting department. 


2. Water freezes at 32 degrees Fahrenheit. 


However, the form of the verb changes depending on the subject of the 
sentence. When the subject is the third person (he, she, and it), the spelling of 
the verb changes. 


I / you / we/ they she / he / it 


ask make asks makes 


become becomes needs 
cook practice cooks practices 


find think finds thinks 


The spelling rules that we covered (see here) apply to verbs as well. 


However, the spelling rules for be and have are irregular. 
When the subject is I, use am or have. 
When the subject is you, we, or they, use are or have. 


When the subject is she, he, or it, use is or has. 


Exercise 31 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Write the correct form of the verb. 


1. We to finish this project by Friday. (need) 

2. The professor us to work in groups. (want) 

3. Ireally I have to cut down on drinking coffee. 
(think) 

4. Shehas a high GPA because she hard. (study) 

5. You very well. Did you learn from your 


grandmother? (cook) 


Simple Past 


We use the simple past tense to indicate completed actions. We generally use 
the simple past with phrases or in a context that indicates a single point in the 
past. 


Four spelling rules relate to regular verbs. 


1. When the verb ends in e, just add d. 


baked 
calculated 
debated 
dined 
grated 
hoped 
perceived 


worked 


2. When the verb ends in a stressed vowel and consonant combination, 
double the consonant and add ed. 


beg...begged 
flip...flipped 
jog...jogged 
pin...pinned 
rip...ripped 
shop...shopped 
sob...sobbed 
stop...stopped 


3. When the verb ends in a consonant followed by y, change the y to i 
and add ed. 


apply...applied 
bully...bullied 
cry...cried 
comply...complied 
imply...implied 
rely...relied 
try...tried 


unify...unified 


4. For all other regular verbs, just add ed. 


accept...accepted 
crush...crushed 
deploy...deployed 
employ...employed 
offend...offended 
relay...relayed 
research. ..researched 


sail...sailed 


Here are some examples using the simple past form of regular verbs: 


1. Jacob worked in Panama for two years. 


2. Did you know that last week Luna applied to the position in 
Barcelona? 


3. Irelayed the information about your expense report to the boss. 


English also has many irregular verbs with a unique past tense spelling. 
Here are a few: 


begin...began 
bid...bid 
build...built 

COSt. ..COSt 
hold...held 
mistake...mistook 
pay...paid 
teach...taught 


Here are some examples using the simple past form of irregular verbs: 


1. When we held a lunch meeting at the steakhouse, it cost about $75 a 
person. 


2. We bid on several contracts this month. 


3. I heard that this instructor has taught English in Japan. 


Exercise 32 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Choose the correct form of the past verb in each sentence. 


1. Iheard Emily the boss to let us go home early on 
Friday. (persuade) 

2. The only way we can improve profits is to costs. 
(cut) 


3. The reason you points on the essay is that you 
forgot to write the conclusion. (lose) 


4. The professor a field trip to ABC Labs. (organize) 
Have you the problem with the e-mail server? 
(identify) 


Simple Future 


There are a few ways in English to indicate the future, depending on whether 
we are referring to set plans, predictions, or schedules. 


We use a form of be going to followed by a base verb to indicate a set 


plan, an appointment, etc. 


1. A friend of mine is going to get married this weekend. 
2. I am going to go to the beach on Sunday. 


3. Rhona is going to see a movie tonight. 


We can also use the present progressive tense for the future when we talk 
about something we have already made plans or arranged to do. 


1. A friend of mine is getting married this weekend. 
2. I am going to the beach this weekend. 


3. Mayais seeing a movie tonight. 


We use will followed by a base verb to make a prediction or guess or 
when there is not a set plan. 


1. Someday, I will find true love. 


2. I think I will move to Florida when I retire. 


3. I’m sure the vacation will be a lot of fun. 


We use the simple present tense for the future to indicate schedules and 
events in the future that have a set starting or ending time. 


1. The workshop begins at 9:00 p.m. 
2. Check-in at the hotel starts at 1:00 p.m. 
3. The flight to Zurich departs at noon. 


Exercise 33 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Answer the following questions using the proper form of the simple future. 


1. Write one or two sentences about your plans for tomorrow. 
2. Write one or two sentences about your plans for the weekend. 


3. Make a prediction about the weather tomorrow or the day after 
tomorrow. 


4. What time does school or work start in the morning? 


Present Perfect 


The present perfect tense is formed with have followed by the past participle 
form of the verb. For example, I have eaten, she has eaten, we have eaten, 
etc. 

We use the present perfect to indicate experience before and up to the 
present time. 


1. I have been to Thailand several times. 


2. Dr. Thompson has helped many students prepare their graduate 
thesis. 

3. You guys did a great job. We have never sold that many widgets 
before. 


We also use the present perfect to connect the past to the present time. 
You can use the present perfect with “since” to connect one point in the past 


to now. 


1. Josiah has been on the faculty here since 1985. 
2. I have wanted to take a trip to NASA since I was a little kid. 


3. Our company has worked with this ad agency since it opened. 


You can use the present perfect with for to connect a period of time in the 


past to now. 


1. I was surprised to learn that Adalyn has lived in Pasadena for more 
than fifty years. 

2. This factory has been open for ninety-five years. 

3. We have worked on this experiment for a number of months and 
have finally made a breakthrough in the lab. 


Exercise 34 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Decide if the present perfect is used correctly. Correct any errors. 


1. Ihave been to that store many times. 
2. We know that agent very well. We have visited her last month. 


3. Marco's family business has sold pasta for three generations. 


4. Nora has been a student in this school last semester, too. 


5. I’m not sure if I have seen Brian this week or not. 


Past Perfect 


The past perfect tense is formed with had and the past participle form of the 
verb. For example, I had worked, he had known, she had told, etc. 


We use the past perfect to indicate the earlier of two events that happened 
in the past. 


1. By the time we arrived, they had already finished the first course. 
2. Luckily it had stopped snowing when I got to the office. 


3. Ellie had learned programming on her own before she started 
college. 


We also use the past perfect to indicate experience before and up to a 
point in past time. 


1. I had worked in Japan before coming to this office in Dallas. 


2. Do you know if Jayce had had any sales experience before getting 
the job? 
3. I wish I had known it was Maffi's birthday. 


Exercise 35 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Answer the questions using the past perfect tense. 


1. How long had you studied English before you got this book? 


2. Are you in school now? Had you ever attended a language school 
before this one? 


Had you ever studied the past perfect tense before getting this book? 
4. Had you thought grammar was difficult before using this book? 


5. Think of what you studied in your last English class. Had you studied 
that same topic before? 


Future Perfect 


The future perfect tense is formed with will have and the past participle 
form of the verb. For example, I will have gone, he will have finished, she 
will have studied, etc. 


We use the future perfect to indicate that an event will finish by a 
particular time in the future. 


1. We are going to the dinner party after work, so by the time we arrive 
at the restaurant, they will have finished the first course. 


2. By the time Ivan starts college, his older sister will have graduated. 


3. Giancarlo will have completed his internship by the start of summer 
vacation. 


Exercise 36 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Answer the questions using the future perfect tense. 


1. What will you have done or accomplished by noon tomorrow? 


2. What will you have done by next month? 


3. What will you have done by next year? 


. What will you have done by the time you turn five years older than 
you are now? 


. What will you have done by the time you retire? 


Present Progressive 


The present progressive tense is formed with the be verb (am, is, are) and 


the ing form of the verb. For example, I am driving, she is living, he is 


cooking, etc. 


We use the present progressive tense to indicate actions that are 


happening right now. This tense usually refers to temporary situations. 


Hi, Daniel. I’m glad you can join us. We are talking about the main 
characters in Macbeth. 


I am listening to you, but I’m not sure what you are talking about. 


. What are you looking for? I am trying to find my keys. 


We also use the present progressive tense with phrases like these days, 


this week, etc., to indicate actions that are happening around this time. 


. The new guy in my office is staying in a temporary apartment this 
month. 


I am studying with a really interesting grammar book these days. 


It's almost the end of the semester, so everyone is working on their 
term papers. 


We can also use the present progressive tense to indicate the future, 


especially when the future event is a set plan. 


1. The CEO is arriving on Tuesday, and Julian is picking her up at the 
airport. 


2. We are having dinner at a very nice Persian restaurant after the 
meeting. 


3. I’ve made my decision. I am going to business school to get an MBA. 


Exercise 37 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Decide whether the present progressive is used correctly. Correct any errors. 


Wyatt is going to call on some customers in Chicago next week. 
Can you turn down the music? I’m studying for a psychology exam. 
Abby said she is working out at that new gym in Brooklyn. 


The sales meeting is starting every Friday at noon. 


SU ome nm pel 


I'm really excited because I’m leaving for my trip. 


Past Progressive 


The present progressive tense is formed with the past form of the be verb 
and the ing form of the verb. For example, I was working, she was singing, 
we were traveling, etc. 

We use the past progressive to indicate that some action was happening at 
a particular time in the past. Like the present progressive, the past progressive 
refers to temporary situations. 


1. I was traveling in Europe last summer. 


2. I was binge-watching The Big Bang Theory with Henri yesterday. 


3. 


I was working in the lab when she called. 


We use the past progressive with the simple past to indicate that one 


event happened while the other action was going on. In this way, the past 


progressive sets the background scene for the other action. 


While I was eating dinner, somebody rang the doorbell. 
As I was leaving the house, I saw a huge black crow on my car. 


A car hit a pole and the power went out while I was recording a 
podcast. 


We use the past progressive with words like always, constantly, usually, 


etc., when we want to mention typical actions in the past. 


In the summertime, my grandfather was always watching baseball on 
TV. 


Oh, I remember Seoyun. She was constantly telling jokes in the 
office. 


Every time I looked at Beth, she was staring at her smartphone. 


Exercise 38 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Answer the questions using the past progressive tense. 


1. What were you doing thirty minutes ago? 

2. What was the last project you were working on? 
3i 
4 


. Where were you living five years ago? 


What music were you listening to last night? 


5. Think about a relative you were close with as a child. What were they 
always doing that you enjoyed? 


Future Progressive 


The future progressive tense is formed with the future form of the be verb 
and the ing form of the verb. For example, I will be cooking, she is going to 
be working, we will be leaving, etc. 


We use the future progressive to indicate that some action will be 
happening at a particular time in the future. Like the present progressive, the 
future progressive refers to temporary situations. 


1. By this time tomorrow, we will be flying to the Caribbean. 
2. In less than a week, we'll be getting married. 


3. Pm going to be leaving the office at 4:00 p.m. today for an 
appointment. 


We can also use the future progressive with the simple present and words 
like before, after, and when. 


1. The baby will be sleeping when we arrive, so let's keep our voices 
down. 


2. [heard that the IT people are going to be working on the server 
tonight. 


3. Pll be studying way before finals week starts, that's for sure. 


Exercise 39 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Answer the questions using the future progressive tense. 


1. What will you be doing in an hour from now? 

2. What will you be doing tomorrow morning at 9:00 a.m.? 
3. 
4 


. Think about your boss or professor. When do you think that person 


Where do you think you'll be living in five years? 


will be retiring? 


When do you think you will be finishing studying the lessons in this 
book? 


Present Perfect Progressive 


The present perfect progressive is formed with have/has been followed by 


the ing form of the verb. For example, I have been working, she has been 


studying, it has been raining, etc. 


We use the present perfect progressive to indicate actions and situations 


that started in the past and are continuing now. 


We have been negotiating with that vendor for a few months, and I 
think we've finally come up with a win-win deal. 

I have been working on my team's performance evaluations for a 
few weeks. I am going to submit them to HR tomorrow. 

It has been snowing all night. We are going to have trouble getting to 
the office this morning. 


Generally, the focus of the present perfect progressive is how people 


spend their time. 


You've been working on that report for a few hours. Why don't you 
take a break? 

Arianna has been dealing with that account since 2014. I’ve got big 
shoes to fill. 

I haven't seen you since you transferred to the planning department. 

What have you been doing lately? 


We also use the present perfect progressive when we talk about actions 


that have just finished and have a connection to something now. 


Sorry to have kept you waiting. Have you been waiting long? 
Have you been crying? Your eyes are red. 


I’ve been trying to clear a paper jam, so now my hands are covered 
in toner. 


Exercise 40 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Imagine you are working as an intern in a science lab. Respond to the 


questions using the present perfect progressive and a little imagination. 


BL os o qe v 


Why are there reference books all over the lab table? 
Are you still taking notes? 

How long have you been looking at those beakers? 
Why has the boss's door been closed all day? 

What have you been doing in the lab all night? 


Past Perfect Progressive 


The past perfect progressive tense is formed with had been followed by the 
ing form of the verb. For example, I had been studying, she had been writing, 
it had been snowing, etc. 


We use the past perfect progressive to indicate actions and situations that 
started in the past and continued to or ended at a particular point in the past. 


1. I remember when I learned of my promotion. I had been working in 
the sales office at that time. 
2. Gabriel had been studying economics before he changed his major to 


accounting. 


3. The undergraduate students had been living in off-campus housing 
until the college built these dorms. 


We use the past perfect progressive with for and since to indicate how 
long something had been going on until a particular point in the past. 


1. We had been working in the conference room for about four hours 
when the computer network went down. 

2. William had been studying Korean since he was in middle school 
and only stopped about a year ago. 


The past perfect progressive is used to emphasize continuing activities 
and situations, whereas the past perfect just indicates completed actions. 


1. I had been working all day without a break, and I suddenly got 
hungry. 

2. I had worked all day yesterday without a break and decided to leave 
the office. 


Exercise 41 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Complete the sentences using the past perfect progressive and a little 
imagination. 


1. The accounting manager was fired because 

2. A guy walked into me on the sidewalk because 
3. Madelyn passed all of her final exams because 
4 


Isaac fell down at the office holiday party because 


5. I was able to because 


Future Perfect Progressive 


The future perfect progressive is formed with will have been followed by 
the ing form of the verb. For example, I will have been working, she will have 
been studying, we will have been living, etc. 

We use the future perfect progressive to indicate actions and situations 
that will continue until a particular point in time in the future. We use this 
tense to launch ourselves into the future and look back at the entire duration 
of the action or situation. 


1. By the time I am fifty years old, I will have been working for thirty- 
two years. 


2. We started working on this budget at noon. If we continue until 
midnight, we will have been working for twelve hours. 


3. When you begin your medical residency, you will have been 
studying medicine for eight years. 


Exercise 42 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Complete the sentences using the future perfect progressive. 


1. By this time tomorrow, 

2. By my next birthday, 

3. By this time next week, 

4. By the time I finish all of the lessons in this book, 


5. By the time I retire, 


Chapter Six 
Advanced Ideas with Verbs 


In this chapter, we'll look at modal verbs, causatives, and 
conditionals. Knowing these patterns will help you express a 
variety of ideas with verbs beyond verb tenses. The topics here also 
come up on those standardized English exams, so it's helpful to 
understand and be able to use them. 


Modal Verbs 


Modal verbs are used in combination with other verbs to indicate ability, 
permission, possibility, or obligation. In many cases, like must or should, a 
modal verb can have a variety of meanings and uses. 


Modals Part 1: Must / Have to / Need to 


Must shows necessity. We usually use must when someone makes a rule or 
law. When you must do something, there is no choice. 


1. When you travel abroad, you must have a passport. 
2. You must stop at a red light. 
3. You must speak quietly in the library. 


The negative form of must is must not. However, the meaning of must 
not is prohibition (in other words, must not means don't do that). 


1. You must not smoke here. 
2. You must not pass a red light without stopping. 


3. You must not shout in the library. 


Have to is like must. Have to shows necessity, and we use have to when 
someone makes a rule or law that we need to follow. Have to is softer than 
must, but like must, there is no choice. 


1. When you travel abroad, you have to have a passport. 
2. You have to stop at a red light. 
3. You have to speak quietly in the library. 


In a negative sentence, don't have to is used to talk about what is not 
necessary. There is no negative form of must, so we do not use don't must. 


1. When you travel from Baltimore to Phoenix, you don't have to bring 
a passport. 


2. You don't have to stop at a green light. 
3. You don't have to speak quietly in the library café. 


Had to is used to talk about past necessity. There is no past form of must 
to mean necessity. 


1. When I traveled abroad, I had to have a passport. 
2. You had to stop at the red light. That's why the police stopped you. 


3. You have to speak quietly in the library. That's why the librarian 
scolded us. 


Like must and have to, need to is also used to talk about what is 
necessary. The basic difference between the term need to and the terms must 
and have to is where the necessity comes from. Generally, with must and 
have to, the necessity comes from someone other than ourselves. With need 
to, the necessity comes from ourselves. Compare the following examples: 


1. When you travel abroad, you must have a passport. The necessity 
comes from the law. 


2. You have to be quiet in the library. The necessity comes from a rule. 


3. [need to go on a diet. The necessity comes from myself. 


Need to can be used when you (or someone else) make the rules or plan 
for yourself. 


1. I need to exercise more. 


2. Matt said he needs to get a new computer. 


3. We need to leave by 5:00 p.m. to get to the station on time. 


Exercise 43 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Complete the questions or statements using a form of must, have to, or need 


to. 
1. My flight is at 7:00 a.m. tomorrow, so I wake up 
at 4:00 a.m. 
2. When you have a job interview, you be late. 


3. Paisley is lucky. Even though she is the store manager, she work on 
weekends. 


4. The boss said the marketing plan we submitted looked okay, so we 
make any changes. 


5. IthinkI start looking for a new job. This 
company isn't doing well. 


Modals Part 2: Had Better / Should / Ought to 


Had better is used when we give someone a warning. Had better means that 
if you don't do it, something bad will happen. 


1. It's very cold outside today. You had better dry your hair before 
going out. 
2. You still have that headache? You had better see a doctor. 


3. If you want to pass this course, you had better do all of your 
homework. 


Should and ought to are used to talk about something that is *a good 
idea" and are often used to make a suggestion. You can use either term in any 
of these examples: 


1. We should go home now. It's getting late. 
2. You ought to let the boss look that over before you e-mail it. 


3. When you come to NYC, you should go to Central Park. 


We also use should and ought to when we talk about situations that are 
probably going to happen because they are usual and expected. 


1. Class should be finished by 1:00 p.m. Class usually finishes at 1:00 
p.m. 

2. Milena ought to be here soon. She left her house 30 minutes ago. It 
takes 30 minutes to get here. 


We use should have followed by the past participle verb when we talk 
about a situation that we expected to happen in the past but that did not 
happen. We also use this form to talk about past regrets. We don't use ought 
to in these situations. 


1. The train should have gotten here 10 minutes ago. I expected the 
train to be here 10 minutes ago. 


2. I should have studied harder in school. I regret not studying harder 
in school. 


Exercise 44 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Complete the statements using had better or should/ought to. 


1. The sales rep be here soon. He is usually on time. 


2. This meeting schedule looks fine to me, but I think we 
have Elena look it over before we send it out. 


3. The doctor told David that he stop smoking. 


4. Ithink you go back and make sure you locked the 
door. 

5. I think I start exercising. I need to lose a little 
weight. 


Modals Part 3: May / Might / Can 


In many cases, we use may and might with the same meaning. 


We use may and might to show that something is possible. 


1. It may rain tomorrow (or) It might rain tomorrow. 


2. I may come to the office this weekend (or) I might come to the office 
this weekend. 


3. Insook may visit us at the trade show (or) Insook might visit us at the 
trade show. 


In formal situations, we use may, not might, when we express our wishes 
or hopes. This is typically used more in written than spoken English. 


1. May you have a very successful trip. 


2. Congratulations on your wedding. May you have a lifetime of 
happiness and joy. 


We use may, not might, to politely ask for something or for permission. 


1. May I have another cup of coffee? 


2. May I ask you a question? 


We use can to talk about ability that comes after a certain amount of 
practice or study. 


1. Lila can use InDesign, so I think we should have her work on the 
brochure. 


2. Angelo can type faster than anyone else in the office. 


3. Let me know if you need any help at the conference. I can speak 
Japanese. 


4. Katia can tell you anything about history. 


We use can to talk about having the opportunity to do something. 


1. By working in the marketing department, you can experience so 
many things. 
2. Inauniversity, you can meet many students from various countries. 


3. You can find all kinds of publications in the main library. 


We use can to express permission. 


1. You can leave the office as soon as you finish that paperwork. 
2. [can dress as I like for work. 


3. The manager said we can go home early. 


We use can to make requests. 


1. Can you help me with my term paper? 
2. Can I turn down the air conditioner? 


3. Can we take a break from studying? 


We use can to make a suggestion or offer. 


1. We can take a break now if you'd like. 


2. What do you want for lunch? We can have pizza or burgers. 


3. Asher has to leave early, so he can do his presentation first. 


We use can to talk about usual or typical situations. 


1. Working long hours can be dangerous for your health. 


2. Be careful of that dog. He can be aggressive. 


3. Bosses and teachers can be demanding. 


Exercise 45 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Complete the statements using may, might, or can. 


1. Ihaven't finished my work, so I 
longer. 


2. Why don't you ask Cameron to help you? He 
all of the software. 


3. Nicolas is a nice guy, but sometimes he 
forever. 


4. Grace wasn't feeling well, so she 
work today. 


5. Some questions on the TOEFL 
them carefully. 


Modals Part 4: Could 


stay here a bit 


use 


talk 


not come to 


be tricky, so read 


We use could as the past tense of can in a negative sentence describing 


ability. 


1. I couldn't use Excel before I started working here. 
2. Lincoln couldn't find his wallet this morning. 


3. Because of the heavy traffic, we couldn't catch the flight. 


We don't use could as the past tense of can in a positive sentence 
describing ability. When we talk about ability in a positive sentence in the 
past, we prefer to use was able to instead of could. 


1. I was able to find the jacket I was looking for. 
2. We were able to get on the next flight. 
3. Finally, Ezra was able to find his keys. 


We use could to indicate possibility or that something is likely to happen. 


1. They could be right. This contract is complicated, so we should have 
the legal department look at it. 


2. I would go if I could afford it. 
3. This shelf was not installed properly. I think it could easily fall. 


We use could to make polite requests. 


1. Could we use the phone? 


2. Could I borrow your calculator? 


We use could followed by the past particle verb to indicate annoyance 
because of something that has not been done. The if condition is often 


unstated and implied. 


1. We could have gotten an earlier flight if they had told us about it. 


2. They could have told me that they were coming late! 


We use could to indicate a person's strong inclination to do something or 
behave in a certain way. 


1. He irritates me so much that I could scream. 


2. She could be so negative sometimes. 


Exercise 46 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Answer the questions in full sentences using could or be able to. 


What is something you couldn't do two years ago? 
Were you able to keep your GPA above 3.5 last semester? 
Do you think it could snow within the next seven days? 


Do you think an AI robot could replace you at work? 


ae De B4. T 


Is there anything you could have done differently over the past year? 


Causatives 


We use causative verbs to indicate that a person or a thing causes something 
to happen. The most common causative verbs are make, let, have, and get. 


When we use the causative form of make, let, have, and get and the 
object of those verbs is performing the action, we use the base form of the 
main verb. Someone causes someone to do something. 


In its causative form, make has the meaning of “force.” We use make 
followed by a person followed by a base verb. 


1. The boss made Jermaine work on the report all day. 
2. The professor makes his students write a journal every day. 


3. Jenny makes her son eat all of his vegetables. 


In its causative form, let has the meaning of “permit.” We use let 
followed by a person followed by a base verb. 


1. My manager lets us go home early if we've finished our work. 
2. Connor let me use his tablet in the library. 


3. The airline let Tia switch her flight without a penalty. 


Have, in its causative form, has the meaning of “ask” or “arrange.” We 
use have followed by a person followed by a base verb. 


1. The boss had Juan work on the meeting schedule. 
2. Callie had the IT department repair her laptop. 


3. Emery had her students decorate the classroom for the holidays. 


In its causative form, get has the meaning of “persuade.” We use get 
followed by a person followed by an infinitive. 


1. The boss got Lorenzo to play golf on Sunday. 
2. I got him to agree to help me paint the house. 


3. We got Colton to join our carpool in the morning. 


We also use the causative of have and get when we ask someone to do a 
job for us. We use have or get followed by a thing followed by a past 


participle verb. You can have something done or you can get something 


done. 


1. I had my hair cut. 
2. I need to have my car serviced. 


3. I had my house painted last month. 


Exercise 47 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Answer the questions using the causative form of make, let, have, and get. 


1. What time does your employer make you start work in the morning? 


2. Imagine you are the boss of a small IT office. What would you let 
your staff do (or not let them do)? 


3. When was the last time a classmate or coworker had you do 
something for them? 

4. Would it be easy for a friend to get you to wake up at 5:00 a.m. to go 
hiking? 


5. Whatis something that you want to have done around the house? 


Conditionals 


We use the conditional form to indicate that an action or situation will have a 
particular result. There are four types of conditional sentences, and each of 
them uses if to introduce the condition. 


Zero Conditional 


We use this to talk about usual true situations and facts. The structure is if... 
present tense verb .. . present tense verb. 


1. Ifthe temperature reaches 100 degrees Celsius, water boils. 
2. If it snows, driving becomes dangerous. 


3. If you come to work late, your pay gets docked. 


First Conditional 


We use this to talk about things that will, can, or may happen in the future 
and/or probable results in the future. The structure is if, present tense verb, 
future tense verb (will, be going to, can, may, might). 


1. If it snows tomorrow, I will not drive my car. 
2. If Iam late for work again, the boss is going to be angry. 


3. If I need help, I might call you. 


Second Conditional 


We use this to talk about imaginary and hypothetical situations. The structure 
is if, past tense verb (would, could, might, may) followed by a base verb. 


1. If I won the lottery, I would buy a big yacht. 
2. If I *were taller, I could be a better basketball player. 


3. If Tom were here, he would be able to fix the computer. 
*We use were in the second conditional, regardless of the subject. 


Depending on the situation or the context, sometimes we can use either 
the first or second conditional. 


1. IfI win the lottery, I will buy a big yacht. 
2. If I won the lottery, I would buy a big yacht. 


But sometimes, again depending on the situation or the context, we can't. 


1. If Iam taller, I can be a better basketball player. A child could say 
this, but not an adult, because being taller is not possible for an adult. 


2. IfI were taller, I could be a better basketball player. 


We often use the second conditional phrase If I were you to give advice. 


1. If I were you, I would not eat junk food. 


2. Are you having car trouble? If I were you, I would take the car back 
to the dealer. 


3. Akeno's wife is mad at him. If I were Akeno, I would bring her 
some roses and apologize. 


Third Conditional 


We use this to talk about imaginary and hypothetical situations in the past. It 
is often used to talk about how the past might have been different. 


The pattern is if, past perfect tense, would/could/might/may, have, past 
participle verb. 


1. If I had known about the exam, I would have studied. 
2. If I had won the lottery, I would have bought a big yacht. 
3. If I had seen you at the mall, I would have said hello. 


Exercise 48 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Decide whether the conditional form is used correctly. Correct any errors. 


1. Ifthe temperature drops below 32 degrees Fahrenheit, water will 
freeze. 


2. If you have any trouble with your term paper, let me know and I will 
help you. 


3. I would have gone to the meeting if I knew about it. 


4. Ifthey will not sign the contract, we will schedule another meeting 
with them. 


5. If Violet were here, she would be able to help us out. 


Chapter Seven 


Prepositions 


Prepositions are words such as at, on, and to that show the 
relationship between the noun and the other words in a sentence. 
We'll explore some prepositions and the different ways they can be 
used. 


Prepositions of Time 


We use at, in, and on to indicate time. At is for clock time, and on is for a day 
or date. For all other longer periods of time, like months, seasons, years, 
centuries, etc., use in. 


Clock time Days and dates Longer periods of time 


at bedtime on Christmas Day in the eighteenth century 
at sunrise on my birthday in the Ice Age 


Here are some examples: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
9. 


We also have some set phrases with the prepositions in, at, on, and 


on June 25, 2020 in the 1990s 


I have a meeting at 9:00 a.m. 

Cala is going to give an HR presentation on Friday. 

This company always gives you a day off on your birthday. 
I suggest you visit Paris in the spring. 


That type of music was popular in the early eighteenth century. 


during, which we use to indicate time. These are in the morning, in the 


afternoon, in the evening, at night, during the week, and on the weekend. 


We are having a marketing meeting in the morning. 
I don't have any classes in the afternoon. 
Aisha's flight arrives in the evening. 


Half of the call center staff works at night. 


pode Ie de ou 


I work hard during the week. 


When we say last, next, every, and this, we do not add at, in, or on. 


1. I saw Ming last week. 

2. Jamal is coming back next Tuesday. 
3. We go skiing every winter. 
4 


. We'll call you this evening. 


Exercise 49 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Fill in the blanks with the correct preposition. 


1. The final exam begins 4:00 p.m. 

2. The next team meeting is June 3. 

3. The nursing course is only held the spring 
semester. 

4. I can't believe the boss is making us work the 
weekend. 

5. Charlotte became the office manager 2002. 


6. There's not much traffic night. 


Prepositions of Location 


We often use at and in to indicate position or location in general. Both of 
these sentences tell us about Mila's location. 


1. Mila is at her office. 


2. Mila is in her office. 


When we speak in a general way, we can use either at or in to describe 
the location. 


However, both at and in have some specific uses and meanings. 


When we use at to indicate a location, it refers to the action that usually 
happens at that location. Notice also in these examples that the verb is an 


action verb: 


1. Ibought this shirt on sale at the department store. 
2. Mateo had a coffee at a nice café. 


3. Let's study at the library. 


When we use in to indicate a location, it simply refers to the location 
itself and not any particular action. Notice also in these examples that the 
verb is the be verb: 


1. I was in the department store yesterday. 
2. Mateo is in a café on Madison Ave. 


3. We have been in the library for three hours. Let's go home. 


Some set phrases with at and in have a specific meaning. 


1. Jayden is in the hospital. He is a patient there. 


2. I was at work all night last night. I was working in my office. 
3. Rishima is at college, so her sister has their bedroom to herself. 


Rishima is living at college. 


We use in when we indicate a place with a border, like in a country, in a 
city, in a town, in a county, and in a neighborhood. 


1. Jilllives in France. 
2. Ethan spent a week in London on business. 


3. Samir lives in Brooklyn, but he works in Manhattan. 


We also use in when we indicate a place with walls or fences, like in a 


park, in a building, and in a box. 


1. It'sa nice day. Let's have a picnic in the park. 
2. Her husband works in an Art Deco building. 


3. We have a few bottles of wine in the refrigerator. 


We use both in and on when we indicate directions (north, east, south, 
and west), but the grammar is different depending on how those direction 
words are used. 


When north, east, south, and west are used as nouns, we use in the. 


1. New York is in the East, and California in the West. 
2. It's cold in the North, especially in the winter. 
3. Some people in the South like to eat spicy foods. 


But when north, east, south, and west are used as adjectives, we use on 
the. 


1. Camilla lives on the west side of town. 


2. There are many flags on the south wall of the building. 
3. Sebastian's office is on the Upper West Side. 


We use at when we indicate an address. An address contains a number 
and a street name. 


1. His office is at 475 Ocean Avenue. 
2. Eliana works at 500 Broadway. 
3. Ilive at 333 Lombard Street. 


We use on when we indicate a street name but not the address. 


1. His office is on Ocean Avenue. 
2. There are a lot of interesting places on Broadway. 


3. There used to be many discount shops on Canal Street. 


We also use at when we indicate a particular point on a street or in a 
town. 


1. His office is at the corner of Ocean and 40th St. 
2. I think James lives at the end of this block. 


But we use in when we indicate the middle of something. 


1. My office is in the middle of the block. 
2. There is a lake in the middle of the park. 


We also use at to indicate one specific point during a trip. 


1. This train will stop at Lincoln Center, Times Square, and Soho. 


2. I stopped at the coffee shop on the way to my office. 


Exercise 50 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Complete the sentence using at, in, or on. 


1. Aliyah met her husband when she was working (at / in / on) Yahoo. 

2. I was (at/ in / on) work until 11:00 p.m. trying to finish the marketing 
project. 

3. I didn’t realize you were (at / in / on) the kitchen. 

4. Scarlett lives (at / in / on) the south side of the city. 

5. The speaker system is (at / in / on) the middle of the table. 


Preposition Collocations 


Collocations are words that occur together frequently. In this lesson, we're 
going to look at some of the most common ones that occur with prepositions 
and nouns, verbs, and adjectives. 


Preposition Collocations with Nouns 


approach to 
attempt at 
cause of 
change in 
difference in 
example of 
experience in 


increase in 


investigation into 
knowledge of 
need for 

reaction to 
reason for 
research into 
response to 


success in 


1. This company's approach to marketing is very impressive. 
2. I like our new professor. She has great knowledge of robotics. 


3. Iam writing in response to your job posting. 


Preposition Collocations with Verbs 


apply for 
associate with 
belong to 
comply with 
concentrate on 
contribute to 
deal with 
elaborate on 
graduate from 
inquire about 
participate in 


prepare for 


search for 
specialize in 
succeed in 


work for 


1. To apply for this position, please submit your résumé. 
2. Our firm specializes in immigration law. 


3. Pd like to help you prepare for your dissertation. 
Preposition Collocations with Adjectives 


affiliated with 
committed to 
conscious of 
experienced in 
familiar with 
grateful for 
impressed by 
inspired by 
interested in 
involved in 
optimistic about 
prepared for 
responsible for 
serious about 
skilled in 


successful in 


1. Ryan's new company is affiliated with FIFA. 
2. I am grateful for the opportunity to interview for this position. 


3. As you can see by my résumé, I am skilled in all of the key areas. 


Exercise 51 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Reply to the questions using the collocation in your answer. 


What is necessary for success in the twenty-first century? 
What have you made an attempt at recently? 
When was the last time you participated in a lecture or seminar? 


How many foreign languages are you familiar with? 


EU d cea bs. dS 


What have you been impressed by recently? 


Phrasal Verbs 


A phrasal verb is a verb and preposition combination used as an idiom, 
which is a phrase that has a unique meaning that is different from the 
meaning of individual words in the phrase. There are three key points to 
remember when using phrasal verbs. 


1. Transitive phrasal verbs are followed by a direct object. 
a) It'sabit chilly outside. Why don't you put on a jacket? 
b) Can you please turn on the light? 
C) At 4:00 p.m. I have to pick up Chloe at the airport. 


d) We have to put off the meeting because the boss has to leave 
early today. 


2. Intransitive phrasal verbs are not followed by a direct object. 
a) A good cup of coffee can certainly help me wake up. 
b) How did your research project turn out? 
C) Alexei showed up late for work and the boss was really upset. 


d) Retail sales usually fall off after the Christmas holiday season. 


3. Some phrasal verbs are separable. This means that you can put the 
direct object between the verb and the preposition. If the direct object 
is a pronoun, it must come between the verb and the preposition, not 
after the preposition. 


a) Please take off your shoes. 
b) Please take your shoes off. 
C) Please take them off. 


Exercise 52 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Can you list ten phrasal verbs that were not mentioned here? 


Chapter Eight 


Sentences and Punctuation 


Now that we've looked at the various types of words and tenses in 
English, let's put them to practical use in sentences. A sentence is 
a complete thought in English, like I took an exam. Those four 
words form a sentence, which expresses a complete idea. If I said I 
took, you would be wondering, did he take a bus or the last donut? 
Did he take some time to do something, like a break or a ride? 
Punctuation refers to the various marks (. -, ; ?) that we use to 
show where a sentence begins, pauses, and ends and that help to 


make the meaning of our sentences clear. 


Basic Sentence Structure and Clauses 


A basic sentence in English represents a complete thought, or independent 
clause, and is generally made up of at least a subject and a verb. 


1. UFOs fly. 
2. The woman is working. 


3. The Empire State Building is iconic. 


A sentence containing an independent clause can exist by itself because it 
has a complete meaning. 


1. This factory produces cars. 
2. The university library has over one million books. 


3. Some employees have a four-day workweek. 


A dependent clause can also contain a subject and a verb, but its 
meaning is incomplete. Let’s look at an example: 


This factory produces cars, which are exported to the United States. 


In this sentence, “this factory produces cars” is an independent clause, 
and “which are exported to the United States” is the dependent clause. The 
dependent clause is literally depending on the independent clause to give it 
meaning, so even though it contains a subject and a verb, the clause “which 
are exported to the United States” by itself has an incomplete meaning. 


Exercise 53 
Now it’s your turn to practice. 


Decide if the clause is an independent or dependent clause. 


I think I have finally found the answer. 
In the middle of the park where the pond is. 
She asked me for a lift. 


Where you can find the parts factory. 


SE des does tis 


That she can submit her résumé. 


Compound and Complex Sentences 


A compound sentence is made up of two independent clauses that are 
connected. 


1. The woman is working, but she is enjoying her work. 

2. The Empire State Building is iconic; it was the tallest building in New 
York City for forty years. 

3. Even though UFOs fly, they are not the only things that do so. 


A complex sentence is made up of one independent clause and one or 
more dependent clauses. The dependent clause provides extra information 
about the independent clause. Let's look at an example: 


The woman is working in her office, which is located on Rodeo 
Drive. 


In this example, *the woman is working in her office" is the independent 
clause, and “which is located on Rodeo Drive" is the dependent clause. Here 
are a few more examples: 


1. Domenica's office is on Rodeo Drive, where you can find a number 
of shops, restaurants, and small offices. 


2. Professor Horowitz came to the conference even though he had a 
cold. 


3. The annual report will be published when the CFO gives his final 
approval. 


Exercise 54 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


In each sentence, underline the independent clause and circle the dependent 
clause. 


1. Even though Manuel had the necessary experience and qualifications, 
he was turned down for the job. 


2. We recorded the CEO's speech, which he gave at the conference. 


3. Carson wasn't able to pass the final exam because he didn't put 
enough effort into studying. 


4. Yumilikes to study in the public library, which has a number of 
private study rooms. 


5. We won't be able to start the meeting until everyone has arrived at the 
office. 


Adjective Clauses, Noun Clauses, and 
Adverbial Clauses 


There are three types of dependent clauses: Adjective clauses begin with a 
relative pronoun (that, which, who, whom, or whose) or a relative adverb 


like when and where. Adjective clauses also contain a verb (or a subject and 
verb) and give us more information about the noun they follow. That is for 
when you're identifying the subject of the sentence: *The pizza box had a 
label that named me the owner." Which is for nonessential clauses in a 
sentence: *The pizza, which I ordered online, meant everything to me." 


1. Iapplied to a number of schools, but NYU is the only one that gave 
me a scholarship. 


2. I haven't met the people who work in the accounting department 


yet. 


3. Jay works in an office where everyone has to wear a suit. 


Noun clauses begin with a question word (who, what, when, where, 
which, why, or how) and conjunctions like if, whether, and that. Noun clauses 
act like nouns, and as such, they can be used as the subject or object of the 


verb. 


1. Do you know when the midterm exams start? 
2. Why he decided to quit his job is a mystery to me. 


3. It was obvious to everyone that Tatiana deserved that promotion. 


Adverb clauses begin with a conjunction like although, because, once, 
unless, until, and while. We use adverb clauses to indicate where, when, why, 
or how as well as a condition, contrast, or result. 


1. Please don't use your cell phone while you are working. 

2. Because Chantara put in a lot of effort, she was named salesperson 
of the year. 

3. Once you go through orientation, you'll be assigned a username and 
password. 


Exercise 55 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Complete the sentence using an adjective, noun, or adverb clause. 


1. I remember a time 

2. Can you tell me ? 

3. , we won't be able to finish this project. 

4. The boss asked me to work this weekend 

5. Technology, , advances at an incredible 
rate these days. 


Commas, Hyphens, Dashes, and 
Apostrophes 


We use commas to separate parts of a sentence to make the meaning clear. 
Notice how the meaning of the sentence can change depending on how a 


comma is used or not used: 


1. Eat, Jimmy. Here we are trying to encourage Jimmy to eat. 
2. EatJimmy. Here we are suggesting what to eat: Jimmy! 


3. Now, we're going to hit, guys. Here, we are instructing the guys 
about the next part of a game. 


4. Now we're going to hit guys. Here we are explaining what is going to 
be hit: the guys. 


In compound sentences, we use commas before conjunctions (like but, so, 
and and) that connect independent clauses. 


1. Being a YouTuber can be fun and exciting, but not everyone can 
make a living doing it. 
2. My friend wanted to go into accounting, so he went back to school to 


get a master's degree. 


3. Masashi is a well-known cardiologist, and his wife is a pediatrician. 


We use hyphens to form some compound words and to divide words at 
the end of a line on a page. 


As we saw here, we use hyphens to form compound adjectives from 
numbers, like five-day workweek. There are also a number of adjectives and 
nouns in English that are formed with a hyphen. Here are some examples: 


deep-fried 
dry-cleaning 
long-winded 
merry-go-round 


part-time 


president-elect 
time-out 


x-ray 


We also use hyphens to describe age and write numbers and fractions. 
Numbers higher than ninety-nine do not need a hyphen. 


one-third 
one-half 
six-eighths 
twenty-two 
fifty-seven 


eighty-nine 


We use hyphens to connect certain prefixes (anti, pre, pro, post, etc.) with 
proper nouns. 


anti-Nazi 
post-Brexit 
pre-Christmas 


pro-Palestinian 


A hyphen is also used at the end of a line when using a specific margin, 
like in the following example: 


When you are writing on a computer and there is a long sentence, the 
computer may insert a hyphen, dividing a word by its syllable. 


An em dash, which is the widest dash, is used in informal English to 
separate extra information in a sentence for emphasis. It can replace 
parentheses and commas in many sentences. 


1. All of the people in my office—from the manager to the receptionist 
—work a five-day workweek. 


2. We worked for many hours—many long hours—to finish the report 
on time. 


We use apostrophes to form possessive nouns and indefinite pronouns, 
contractions, and some plurals. 


Form the possessive form of a noun or indefinite pronoun with an 
apostrophe followed by s. 


anyone’s idea 

the CEO’s speech 
Charlie’s presentation 
the company’s policy 
the dog’s tail 
everybody’s exam result 
the résumé’s header 
someone’s report 


the tablet’s charger 


When a plural noun or a proper noun ends in s, the possessive is formed 
by just adding an apostrophe. 


Arkansas’ population 
the Joneses’ cat 
teachers’ office 


ZOOS’ animals 


Exercise 56 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Correctly modify the sentences in the following paragraph by adding or 
deleting commas, hyphens, dashes, and apostrophes. Capitalize as necessary. 


The First-Day on the Job 


Today was the first day of work for the part time and full time 
trainees at Acme Corporations headquarters in LA. Even though 
everyones mood was upbeat and they were open minded many of 
them were a little on edge. One of the trainees tasks was to read the 
companys HR handbook the whole handbook! Its over thirty five 
chapters. Actually they were given ample time to complete the task 
and some of the trainers were on standby to assist them. 


Colons and Semicolons 


Generally, colons follow independent clauses and go before a list, a direct 
quote, or an appositive, which is a phrase that modifies a noun. 


We use a colon before a list. When doing so, separate the items in the list 
with and or commas. 


1. Make sure you bring the following on the day of your TOEFL exam: 
your confirmation e-mail from ETS and a valid form of ID. 

2. Once you register for the conference, you will receive an attendee kit 
containing: a name badge, a badge holder, a floor plan of the 
conference hall, and a tote bag. 


When the colon is followed by a sentence, begin with an uppercase letter. 
When the colon is not followed by a sentence, begin with a lowercase letter. 


The company policy is very clear: All vacation requests must be 
submitted at least two weeks in advance. 


There are only two possible grades you can receive in this class: pass 
or fail. 


We use a colon before a direct quote when we do not use phrases like she 


said or they said. 


1. 


I'll never forget what my statistics teacher told me: “Your last mistake 
is your best teacher." 

Skyler said that Benjamin Franklin's famous words inspired her to 
become a teacher: *Tell me and I forget, teach me and I may 
remember, involve me and I learn." 


We use a colon before an appositive, which adds more information to the 


preceding noun. 


Ibrahim was in awe when he came face-to-face with the largest land 
animal in the world: the African elephant. 

A boss needs to exhibit certain qualities: trust in their employees and 
the ability to motivate staff. 


We use a semicolon to connect two independent clauses closely related in 


meaning. 


Some bosses take good care of their employees; they help them 
develop their skills and grow in the company. 


Many children are interested in learning coding these days; in fact, 
many schools now offer coding and programming classes. 


We also use semicolons to separate a series of items that contain commas. 


1. Many students wonder if they should buy a tablet, which is very 
portable; a laptop, which has a keyboard; or a desktop, which has the 
most memory and storage of the three. 


2. I’ve worked in three countries in Asia: China, where I taught English; 
Japan, where I worked as a voice actor; and South Korea, where I was 
a university professor. 


Exercise 57 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Correctly modify the sentences by adding or deleting the colons or 
semicolons. Add capitalization, commas, or periods as necessary. 


1. Ana graduated from university in three and a half years her next goal 
is to pass the CPA exam. 


2. We need to set up the conference room with the equipment for the 
meeting the projector the remote control and the screen. 

3. There are three ways to grow your business social media which will 
attract potential customers a mailing list to keep in touch with current 
customers and a website to provide information about your business. 

4. Many new managers face the same problem they try to keep the same 
relationships that they had before becoming a manager. 

5. [Il never forget what my grandfather used to tell me always keep 
your sense of humor and never worry about anything you can't 
control. 


Parentheses and Brackets 


We use parentheses to indicate extra information that may be useful for the 
reader. 


1. Anyone applying for an office job needs to know basic office 
software (Word, Excel, PowerPoint) and have good communication 
skills. 


2. The Edo Period (1603—1868) was a Japanese historical period in 
which the country was closed to almost all foreign trade. 


We also use parentheses with the numbers and letters of a list. 


1. During your annual performance review, your manager will discuss 
(1) your sales results for the year, (2) your goals for the following 
year, and (3) your career path. 

2. For the final exam, you can choose from either (a) a multiple-question 
exam or (b) a three-page essay. 


We use square brackets in editing to show something that was added and 
square brackets with three dots to show that something was deleted. 


1. There are many international companies [...] which manufacture 
those components. 


2. In fact, Salisbury Construction [the only LEAD-certified construction 
firm in the area] had taken over operations of the project. 


Exercise 58 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Add parentheses as needed in the following sentences. 


1. Her research described the effects of Prohibition 1920—1933 on the 
New York City economy. 


2. To enter the building, you need to 1 show a photo ID, 2 pass through 
the metal detector, and 3 pass through the facial recognition scanner. 


In the following sentences, add or delete information and indicate your 
edits using brackets. 


1. The three major automakers use parts produced by a number of 
factories in Mexico. 


2. The volume of work produced by Natsume Soseki one of the most 
famous figures in Japanese literature rivals that of Franz Kafka. 


Quotation Marks 


Quotation marks in English are always used in pairs, at the top of the line, 
and with the curve of both marks pointed toward the words being quoted. We 
generally use quotation marks to indicate direct reported speech. We usually 
separate the quoted sentence or phrase using a comma. Note that all of the 
punctuation marks related to the quote are placed inside the quotation marks. 


1. She said, “I’m impressed with the security in this office." 


2. *Please take the elevator to the tenth floor," said the receptionist, 


*and then turn left." 
“Stop!” she said. “I’m tired of your excuses.” 


4. “Where is the meeting room?” Kim asked. 


Other punctuation marks, which are not part of the quote, go outside the 


quotation marks. 


1. Did she say, “I’m not going to go"? 


2. What does he mean when he says “I’m knackered”? 


We use a single quotation mark when we enclose a quote inside another 
quote. 


1. The nurse replied, *The doctor said, *You should stop smoking," but 
the man refused." 

2. Jay's dad said, “Jay, have fun at the party and say ‘congratulations’ to 
Wilma for me.” 


Exercise 59 
Now it’s your turn to practice. 


Decide if quotation marks and other related punctuation marks are used 
correctly. Correct any errors. 


“Have a seat, Mr. Jameson”, said the lawyer. “This won’t take long”. 


Mr. Jameson sat back on the sofa. He had a curious look on his face, and 
he could not understand why they were staring at him. He looked right at the 
lawyer’s face and said: “Let’s get to the point: What do you want me to do?” 


“Its important for us to find the truth. A man's life is at stake,” replied 

the lawyer. 

Jameson looked down for a moment and then their eyes met. “I think the 
truth is clear,” “don’t you?” 

“What exactly,” chimed the lawyer “, is clear? We want to hear that 

from you.” 


Chapter Nine 
Usage and Style 


Now that we've looked at the various types of sentences, it's time 
to see how we use them. First, we'll look at the two basic 
categories of sentences, how they indicate actions, and the results 
of those actions. Then we'll explore various ways you can improve 
your writing to make your sentences clear and logical, including 
how to adjust the style of your sentences to fit the audience you are 
writing for and how to avoid missteps in your writing that may 


obscure the meaning. 


Active and Passive Voice 


English sentences can be classified into two categories: active and passive. In 


an active sentence, also called the active voice, the emphasis is on who or 


what is doing the action. 


1 
2 
3. 
4 


The chairman is leading the meeting. 
My teacher has graded our exams. 
The software analyzes the data. 


Many people all over the world speak English. 


In a passive sentence, also called the passive voice, the emphasis is on the 


result of the action—who or what did the action is either unimportant or 


unknown. The structure is the be verb followed by the past participle (for 


example: is made, was created, is being done, had been completed, etc.). 


The meeting is being led by the chairman. 


. The exams have been graded by the teacher. 


1 
2 
3. 
4 


The data is analyzed by the software. 


English is spoken all over the world. 


When the sentence mentions people, especially people we know, we 


prefer to use the active voice. It is more natural to say, *My husband cooked 


dinner" than it is to say, “Dinner was cooked by my husband." 


The passive voice can only be formed with transitive verbs: those verbs 


that can take a direct object. Intransitive verbs, like happen, seem, die, etc., 


cannot be used in the passive voice. You can say “An accident happened" but 


not *An accident was happened." 


Exercise 60 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


In the following sentences, change the active sentences to passive and the 
passive sentences to active if possible. 


Active Passive 


1. Eli completed the report. 


2. A problem occurred with the 
transaction. 


The issue was solved by the student 
advisor. 


These scanners are made in China. 


Double Negatives 


A double negative occurs when the adverb not occurs in a sentence with 
another negative word such as nobody, never, hardly, or rarely. Since you 
can only have one negative word in an English sentence, double negatives are 
incorrect and, as such, not used. 


1. We never don't finish our tasks... . should be written as... We 
never finish our tasks. 


2. She doesn't hardly study for exams... should be written as . . . She 
hardly studies for exams. 


3. Eleanor isn't rarely on time for work . . . should be written as... 
Eleanor is rarely on time for work. 


However, it is possible to use a negative verb followed by a negative 
adjective. 


1. He wasn't uncooperative, but he wasn't forthcoming with 
information. 


2. According to the professor, that student isn’t unhappy with her 
grade, but she's not exactly thrilled by it, either. 


Exercise 61 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


In the following sentences, decide whether the use of the negative is correct 
and if not, make the necessary corrections. 


1. It seems like no one was ready to hear that news. 


2. Todd said he doesn't never travel by bus because he gets motion 
sickness. 


3. The previous manager wasn't unkind, but he wasn't the friendliest 
person, either. 


4. I don't seldom have the opportunity to have such a productive 
meeting. 

5. I haven't done nothing to bother him, so I have no idea why he's 
angry. 


First and Third Person 


When you write, the first thing to decide is the point of view, which refers to 
the perspective from which the writing is coming. These two perspectives are 
known as the first person and the third person. 


The first-person point of view uses the pronoun I and tells the story from 
the perspective of the writer or speaker. The first-person point of view is used 
primarily in personal writing, such as a diary or journal. 


It was a really cold day, and I was only wearing a light jacket. 


This type of personal writing can also be found in personal essays, when 
you are asked your opinion about something. 


I think the main themes in “The Raven” by Edgar Allan Poe are grief 
and loss. 


This point of view tends to sound very subjective, and because of that, it 
is not appropriate in academic writing. 


With the third-person point of view, the writer or speaker does not refer 
to himself or herself. The third-person perspective uses the pronouns he, she, 
and it, and as such, the writing or speaking sounds more objective. 


In his article about the Japanese novel The Tale of Genji, Buruma 
writes that in those days, “a sense of style" was most important to a 
noble gentleman. 


In this example, the writer states their assessment objectively and 
provides an academic source as evidence. This is the appropriate style for use 
in academic writing. Using the first-person I would only be acceptable when 
discussing or introducing your own research. 


Exercise 62 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Write a one-paragraph summary of a book, movie, TV program, or video 
game using the first-person perspective. Then rewrite the summary using the 
third-person perspective. 


Wordiness 


Sometimes, our message can get lost among the words we use. Wordiness, in 
particular, means that some of the words or phrases you used were 
unnecessary. Here are examples of how to avoid wordiness: 


Try to avoid redundant or meaningless words. 


It's not necessary to use the phrase past history because all history is in 
the past. So, instead of saying "Let's look at the past history of this issue,” 
just say *Let's look at the history of this issue." Here are a few more 
examples: 


combine together. ..should be...combine 
current status. ..should be...status 

final outcome...should be...outcome 

on a daily basis...should be...daily 
summarize briefly...should be...summarize 


twelve noon...should be...noon 


Look for more precise vocabulary. 


1. Instead of saying in spite of the fact that, say although. 


2. Instead of saying put off the meeting, say postpone the meeting. 


3. Instead of saying we are of the opinion that, say we believe. 


Avoid qualifiers like barely, extremely, hardly, quite, and very. 


1. Instead of saying barely legible, say illegible. 
2. Instead of saying hardly noticeable, say faint. 
3. Instead of saying quite shy, say timid. 


Exercise 63 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Rewrite the following memo, making it less wordy and more concise. 


Notice to All of Our Employees 


In spite of the fact that we have a number of official rules regarding 
the company's written attendance policy, quite a few employees 
working here tend to usually arrive at the office late. Because of that 
fact, the company president, who by the way is very upset about this, 
has asked me to touch base with every single one of our employees 
and inform them of this point. In the event that you are late for work 
more than three different occurrences, you will face the possibility of 
termination of your employment. 


Misplaced Words and Sentence Logic 


The way you arrange the words in a sentence can have a significant effect on 
the clarity and meaning of your writing. Here are categories of misplaced 
words and phrases that you should try to avoid: 


Dangling modifiers are phrases that cause ambiguity because they refer 
to the wrong word in a sentence. 


1. Walking in the park, a tree fell in front of me. — Was the tree walking 
in the park? 


2. Looking out the office window, the Empire State Building was 
magnificent. — Was the Empire State Building looking out the office 
window? 


3. Wanting some fresh air, the hiking trip was quickly organized. — 
Was the hiking trip wanting some fresh air? 


Misplaced modifiers are words that are ambiguously placed and make 
the meaning unclear. 


1. The boss only reprimands the sales staff. — Nobody else reprimands 
the sales staff? The boss doesn't reprimand other teams in the office? 


2. He told me the story of his business trip last week. — Did he tell me 
the story last week, or was his business trip last week? 


3. Justtell me what to do. — Am I asking you to only tell me what to do 
and not tell me anything else, or am I asking you to tell me and not 
anyone else? 


Misplaced phrases are phrases that are ambiguously placed and make 
the meaning unclear. 


1. Everyone in the office was excited to learn that they had reached the 
monthly sales goal from the CEO's letter. — What came from the 
CEO’s letter, the news about reaching the monthly sales goal or the 
sales goal itself? 


2. Iread that it’s going to snow tomorrow on the Internet. — Is it going 
to snow on the Internet, or is the Internet where I got the information? 


3. The employee was fired when it was discovered the money was stolen 
by the shop manager. — Was it the employee or the shop manager 
who stole the money? 


Split infinitives occur when an adverb is incorrectly placed between to 
and the verb, causing confusion. 


1. I arranged to quickly go there and help them. 
2. I began to suddenly feel tired. 
3. I decided finally to look for a new job. 


Exercise 64 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Correct all of the ambiguity in the following sentences. 


Walking away from the counter, the coffee cup fell on the floor. 
His talking quickly made me confused. 
Washing your hands often helps prevent colds. 


I think my sister only knows my mom's recipes. 


pU 3e Spe de pl 


I read that the CEO is going to give a speech in the company 
newsletter. 


Chapter Ten 
The Paragraph 


Paragraphs are the building blocks of written English. Each 
paragraph in an essay or academic report expresses a complete 
idea, which is usually based on a theme expressed in the opening 
sentence of the paragraph. A paragraph should be focused on one 
idea, and a good paragraph in English has three parts: a topic 


sentence, several supporting sentences, and a concluding sentence. 


Topic Sentence 


The topic sentence indicates to the reader what the paragraph is about and 
forms the basis on which you will write the rest of your paragraph. A good 
topic sentence should be clear, concise, informative, and interesting. Here are 
some examples of topic sentences: 


1. Acity has many attractions to keep its residents entertained. 


2. The best way for the university to spend its surplus budget is to 
upgrade the library. 


3. Learning from a teacher is more efficient than learning by experience. 


You may be writing a paragraph or an essay in response to a question 
prompt. Here are some examples of TOEFL-style prompts and their 
corresponding topic sentences: 


1. Prompt: If you could change one important thing about your 
hometown, what would you change? 


Topic sentence: I would like to increase the number of parks and 
recreational facilities in my hometown. 


2. Prompt: Do you agree or disagree with the following statement? 
Television has destroyed communication among friends and family. 


Topic sentence: I agree that television has destroyed communication 
among friends and family. 


3. Prompt: Some people prefer to live in a small town. Others prefer to 
live in a big city. Which would you prefer? 


Topic sentence: I prefer to live in a big city. 


Exercise 65 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Based on the given topics, write a paragraph topic sentence. 


1. Prompt: Why do you think people like extreme sports, like hang 
gliding or ice climbing? 


Topic sentence: 


2. Prompt: Would you support or oppose a plan to build a new shopping 
mall in your town? 


Topic sentence: 


3. Prompt: Do you prefer working from home or working from your 
office? 


Topic sentence: 


Paragraph Body 


After you write your topic sentence, you're going to support your thesis in 
the body of the paragraph. The sentences following the topic sentence must 
support the topic sentence in a logical way. Let's look at an example of some 
support for a topic sentence. 


A city has many attractions to keep its residents entertained. Cities 
have cultural institutions, such as art galleries and museums, where 
you can experience art, history, science, and more. In addition, most 
cities have theaters and concert halls where you can see a play, 
musical, or concert. Nightlife options in a city, such as bars and clubs, 
provide places for people to socialize, and restaurants give people a 
variety of dining options. All of these provide plenty of leisure-time 
activities for city dwellers. 


Let's analyze the paragraph. 


The topic sentence declares, *A city has many attractions to keep its 
residents entertained." Following this are three concise support sentences: 


1. Cities have cultural institutions, such as art galleries and museums, 
where you can experience art, history, science, and more. 


2. In addition, most cities have theaters and concert halls where you can 
see a play, musical, or concert. 


3. Nightlife options in a city, such as bars and clubs, provide places for 
people to socialize, and restaurants give people a variety of dining 
options. 


Each of these support sentences provides an example of something 
related to that first topic sentence: ^A city has many attractions to keep its 
residents entertained." 


Exercise 66 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Write a paragraph including a topic sentence and supporting sentences based 
on one of the following prompts. 


What was the greatest invention of the twentieth century? 
Where is your favorite place to study? 


What is the most important issue facing society today? 


fe Iced 


What is the best way to get around in your city or town? 


Paragraph Conclusion 


Once you have written your topic sentence and the sentences supporting your 
thesis, you'll conclude the paragraph with a sentence that summarizes the 
contents. Let's look at the paragraph and concluding sentence from the last 
lesson: 


1. The topic sentence stated the thesis: “A city has many attractions . . ." 


2. The supporting sentences provided some examples: cultural 
institutions, theaters and concert halls, and nightlife. 


3. The conclusion summarized the whole paragraph: *AII of these 
provide plenty of leisure-time activities for city dwellers." 


Exercise 67 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Using the paragraph you wrote for Exercise 66, write a concluding sentence. 


Transition Words 


Transition words connect the sentences and ideas in a paragraph in a smooth 
and logical way. Transition words are categorized based on their function. 


Contrast words show dissimilarity between ideas. 


although 

but 

however 
nevertheless 

on the other hand 


while 


1. Having a new shopping center would be good for the local economy. 
However, it would cause an increase in traffic congestion. 


2. While technology has given us more options for communication, it 
has also provided criminals with new ways to scam their victims. 


Example words help organize paragraphs by introducing and illustrating 
examples or reasons. 


as well as 
finally 

first, second, etc. 
for instance 
furthermore 


such as 


1. Cities have many attractions to keep their residents entertained. For 
instance, cultural institutions such as art galleries and museums give 
us the opportunity to experience art, history, and science. 


2. Nightlife options in a city, such as bars and clubs, provide places for 
people to socialize, and restaurants give people a variety of dining 


options. 
There are also transition words that show emphasis. 


certainly 

indeed 

in fact 

more importantly 
moreover 


surely 


1. Social media opens the door to meeting a wide group of people. In 
fact, some social media platforms allow us to connect with celebrities 
and other famous people. 


2. Indeed, a new shopping center would cause an increase in traffic 
congestion. Moreover, this would lead to increased air pollution. 


Other transition words can lead us to logical conclusions. 


as a result 
consequently 
in summary 


thus 


1. In summary, technology gives people many more ways to 
communicate than before. 


2. Asa result, people can communicate more often, in more places, and 
to more people than ever before. 


Exercise 68 
Now it's your turn to practice. 


Enhance the following paragraph using transition words, and add your own 
concluding sentence. 


Technology has given us more options for communication. Mobile 
phones allow people to communicate with others regardless of their 
physical location. Text messaging provides a way to instantly contact 
a friend or family member. Social media gives us the opportunity to 
reach a wide group of people at one time. Platforms such as YouTube 
make it easy for anyone to broadcast their ideas and opinions to a 
global audience. 


Part Two 


Writing in Your Everyday Life 


Congratulations! You've made it to part two, which means you've 
survived my grammar lessons. Now we'll explore how you can use 
what you learned in part one in the real world. Different types of 
writing require different style types. For example, in a message to a 
friend, you can be informal—you can use abbreviations, 
contractions, and emojis. However, in a critical paper, you'd need 
to be more formal and academic, which means no contractions and 
perhaps even a more elevated vocabulary. In this part, I have 
selected topics from the business world, academia, and common 
social situations so you'll get the opportunity to practice different 
types of English writing, from casual text messages to formal 
business letters and academic papers. The final section looks at 
how changes in technology are continuously reshaping how we 
communicate and the type of language we can use in the modern 


world. 


Remember that no matter how amazing your thoughts are, if 
you present them in a confusing or incoherent way, readers won't 
understand. Knowing the rules of grammar and how to apply them 
will help you put your best foot forward in terms of people 
understanding exactly what you mean to say. 


Chapter Eleven 
School 


Writing an essay requires planning and organization, and the 
language we use in an essay for school needs to be more formal 
than the language we would typically use in conversations or 
digital communication. In this chapter, we'll explore college 
admission essays, TOEFL exam essays, and research papers. If you 
are planning on taking the TOEFL exam, you'll need to write an 
essay that demonstrates your ability to express your opinion clearly 
and use a variety of vocabulary and grammar. Research papers are 
the most formal of the three types of writing we'll cover in this 


section. 


College Admissions Essays 


The essay you write for college admissions will give the school its first 
impression of you and your communication skills. The two most popular 
types of college admissions essay prompts are (1) Tell us about yourself and 
(2) Why do you want to go to our school? 


When the essay topic is of the *Tell us about yourself" variety, the school 
is not interested in how your mom would answer the question, such as “she 
likes strawberry ice cream" or *he's very good at sports." Instead, it's a good 
idea to write about your passions, interests, experiences, after-school 
activities, etc., as they relate to your intended area of study. This kind of 
essay is designed for you to tell a story about who you are and how you got 
here. Here's an example of the opening of an essay from a student interested 


in coding and programming: 


Grand Theft Auto was the first game I ever played. Of course, playing 
the game itself was exciting, but for me, there was something 
intriguing far beyond Franklin's street smarts. The fact that I was able 
to navigate in this virtual world with just a controller captured my 
attention. I became fascinated with the idea of the inner workings 
behind the scenes, especially the programming languages. 


The writer could then continue by describing her related experiences, 
such as taking programming classes online, participating in a coding club 
after school, etc. 


The next type of question, “Why do you want to go to our school?,” is an 
invitation for you to explain what about this particular school has piqued your 
interest enough for you to want to study there. It's not enough to say 
something like “I chose the University of Miami because I want to live in a 


warm place" or *Your school has a great basketball team." It's essential to 
first research the school carefully to make sure they offer a course of study 
that matches your goals. What is it about this school that stimulates your 
interest? If the college has a major and courses that align with your career 
goals, you'll want to write an essay that illustrates that. Here's an example: 


I’ve always been interested in broadcasting, so I am seeking a career 
in radio. When I came across the description of your Voice and 
Diction course, it opened my eyes to the fact that we can learn to 
control our accent and pronunciation to better engage with listeners 
on the air. 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Using what you learned about paragraphs, develop a paragraph (including the 
topic sentence, supporting sentences, and conclusion) for one of the essay 
prompts in this section. 


TOEFL Independent Essays 


The TOEFL exam, used by most American colleges and universities to gauge 
an international student's English ability, includes several writing tasks. 
However, the independent essay is the only task that gives you complete 
control over your answer and your grade for this part of the exam. By 
practicing to write a good TOEFL essay, you can help increase your score 
and simultaneously prepare yourself for the writing assignments you'll get 
once in school. 


The independent essay is based on a question about your opinion on a 
topic. Some examples are: 


1. Which would you prefer, living in a big city or living in the 
countryside? 

2. Would you support or oppose a movie theater being built in your 
neighborhood? 


3. Has technology destroyed communication between friends or family 
members? 


You'll have thirty minutes to complete the task, giving you about five 
minutes to outline your essay, twenty minutes to write it, and then five 
minutes to review the essay for errors. Your essay will be scored on idea 
development, organization, and use of language. 


A good essay for this section of the exam will have three basic parts: 


1. Anintroductory paragraph, where you state your opinion. 
2. A body, with two or three paragraphs supporting your opinion. 


3. A conclusion summarizing the key points of your essay. 


Let's look at these three parts using this prompt: Which would you prefer, 
living in a big city or living in the countryside? 


In the introductory paragraph, you need to do two things. 


1. First, restate the question in your own words. Try to write at least two 
sentences about each of the options you are given. Here is an 
example: 


Some people feel that living in a big city is exciting. Big cities have 
all of the conveniences of life in one small area. Others may think that 
life in the countryside is ideal because the air is clean and it is 
generally quiet. 


In the preceding sentences, I restated the question by presenting opinions 
on both options. 


2. Second, write your thesis statement. Your thesis statement is your 
opinion, including your reasons for that opinion. It will become the 
basis for the rest of your essay. Here is an example: 


I believe that living in the countryside is preferable to living in a big 
city. While city life might be more convenient and provides 
opportunities for enjoyment and recreation, cities can be 
uncomfortable because of poor air quality, noise, and congestion. 


In the preceding sentences, I stated my opinion and provided some 
specific reasons for and against living in a city. 


Next, let's take a look at a sample body paragraph. Each body 
paragraph should begin with a statement of one of your reasons and contain 
at least two sentences supporting that reason. Here is an example: 


The air quality in the countryside is much cleaner than that of a big 
city. With fewer cars and buses in the countryside, exhaust fumes are 
not an issue. With no factories in the countryside, there is less 
industrial pollution. Additionally, the abundance of trees and plants in 
the countryside makes the air fresher and the atmosphere idyllic. 


In the preceding paragraph, I stated one of my reasons for preferring life 
in the countryside: clean air. I then gave several examples to support this 
idea. The next two body paragraphs should be written in a similar way. For 
example: 


Since the city is densely populated with people and attractions, it 
tends to be noisier than the countryside. Sounds of car horns and 
sirens persist day and night. Building construction and roadwork, as 


well as commercial traffic in the city, add to the noise. The 
countryside has few or none of these sources of noise, resulting in a 
more peaceful atmosphere. 


Finally, big cities attract a lot of people. In addition to the many 
people living and working in the city, there are usually many tourists. 
For example, in New York City, neighborhoods such as Times Square 
are generally crowded with tourists. With fewer residents and workers 
and hardly any tourists, the countryside is much less congested than a 
big city. 


Now, let's move on to the conclusion. This final paragraph of your essay 
should: 


1. Restate the topic and your opinion. 


2. Summarize the points you made in the body paragraphs. 
Here is an example: 


While it is true that big cities feature many benefits, in my estimation, 
the disadvantages significantly outweigh the advantages. Life in the 
countryside is quieter and more secluded than life in a big city. 
Furthermore, the clean air and idyllic landscape associated with the 
country can provide a more enjoyable, healthier way of life. In 
conclusion, life in the countryside is more desirable than life in a big 
city. 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Using what you learned about paragraph structure, write a TOEFL essay 
based on one of the prompts given in this lesson. 


Research Papers 


Research papers are an interesting combination of research and independent 
thinking. Here are the five steps to creating a polished and professional 
research paper: 


1. Determine your topic. In most cases, your professor will give you a 
topic to write about. In other cases, you'll need to choose the topic. If 
your topic is too broad, narrow down the topic so you can easily find 
specific research about it. 


2. Conduct research and collect information. You may find some 
good information online, but library books, journals, and periodicals 
can provide you with a wealth of information not readily available 
online. Print or scan copies of useful pages that you find and keep 
your research records organized. There is nothing worse than having a 
few photocopies from a book but not remembering which book those 
pages came from—you’ll need to know so you can cite your 
references and revisit the source if you need additional information. 


3. Choose your information. Once you have a sufficient amount of 
material on hand, read through it and take notes or highlight the 
sections you may want to use as a basis for your paper. Keep in mind 
that you'll have to assemble the research that you gather and, using 
your independent thinking, write the story of that research. The story 
should have a good balance between your original words and some 
quotations or key facts directly from the research. 


4. Create an outline. Your outline will help you organize the paper. In 
fact, some professors require their students to submit an outline as 
part of the process. Think about the different sections you will 
include. For example, if the topic is the Sixteenth Amendment, you 
may want to organize your paper something like this: 


1. The events leading up to the Sixteenth Amendment 

a) The first personal income tax in 1861 

b) The farmers' revolt and the presidential election of 1892 
2. Prosperity at the turn of the century 

a) The election of Theodore Roosevelt 

b) The graduated income tax 

William Howard Taft and the new income tax 


4. How the tax law became an amendment 


5. Write a first draft. Based on the outline and using your research 
notes, write the first draft of the research paper. You should start with 
a thesis statement and an introductory paragraph. For example: 


The road to the Sixteenth Amendment was not paved with silk. 


All of the subsequent paragraphs should also be well constructed and 
contain a topic sentence and supporting evidence. That evidence will include 
quotations and information from your research. 

The research paper should end with a concluding paragraph, where you'll 
summarize the main points and present your concluding thoughts. The last 
page should contain a list of the works cited in the paper, formatted according 
to whichever style (Chicago, MLA, APA, etc.) your professor or school has 
mandated. 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Write an outline for a research paper on any topic that interests you. 


Awkward Mistakes to Avoid 
Don't Press Send! 


Once you've completed your research paper, don't hit Send just yet! 
Make sure you have done the following before you submit your 
research project: 


Get feedback from your professor on your early drafts. 


Make sure the language is appropriate for what you're writing, 
including spelling, formatting, vocabulary, tone, and citations. 


Get a peer review from a classmate or friend. 


Make sure you haven't plagiarized. 


Chapter Twelve 
Work 


The way we communicate in the workplace is a direct reflection on 
us. Before you even start the job, your résumé and cover letter will 
serve as your first impression. Once you land the job, you'll find 
yourself communicating with others frequently, especially through 
e-mail or instant messaging. You may also need to make a 
presentation, evaluate an employee, or negotiate for a desired 
outcome, such as a salary increase. We'll look at these and other 
common work-related writing tasks, including meeting minutes, 


website copy, and a tactful letter of resignation. 


Perfecting Your Résumé 


There are three types of résumés: (1) the chronological résumé, (2) the 
functional résumé, and (3) the combination résumé. 


The chronological résumé is most appropriate when you have a long 
work history. You'll list your work experience in reverse chronological 
order, with your most recent experience first. After your work history 
comes your education experience followed by your skills, professional 
associations, and interests. 


A functional résumé lists your education, experience, and skills. This 
résumé is ideal for recent graduates who don't have a lot of work 
experience or those who have gaps in their work history. 


A combination résumé is a hybrid of the other two. Here you'll highlight 
your skills and qualifications first followed by your accomplishments and 
then your work experience in reverse chronological order. 


No matter which type of résumé you go with, follow these guidelines. 


* Write a résumé template. This is your basic, generic résumé, 
containing the basics, such as your education and work experience. 
You will use this template to create a tailored résumé for each job you 
apply for. 

* Never use the same résumé for every job. No two positions are 


exactly the same, and the résumé you send should be customized for 
that specific job. 


* Make your résumé fit the job. Look in the job posting and the 
company website to match your résumé to the position. For example, 
if you have project management experience, but the advertisement 
says the company is looking for a project leader, it's fine to change 
the term “project manager" in your résumé to “project leader." If the 
job posting lists skills that match your skills, make sure you include 
them. 


* Include volunteer and life experiences. Look for relevant 
connections to your experience. If you're applying to a position that 
relates to academia and you volunteered in your college library, 
include that information. If you received an award in your internship, 
include that, too. 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Write your résumé based on the recommendations covered here. 


Writing a Cover Letter 


We use a cover letter when applying for a job to introduce ourselves and our 
résumé. The cover letter allows the hiring manager to know what position 
you are applying for and see a summary of your skills and qualifications. 


A cover letter should have about three paragraphs. In the introductory 
paragraph, respond directly to the advertisement and the job you're applying 
for in a professional, formal way. Make your purpose clear to the hiring 
manager. The first paragraph should be customized for each job you apply to. 


I am writing with great enthusiasm in response to the posting on your 
website for School Director. I possess the following skills and 


experience that I believe are a perfect match for this position. 


The second paragraph should contain a summary of your relevant skills 
and experience. An effective second paragraph will use key words taken 
directly from the job posting. Be careful not to make run-on sentences by 
trying to include all of your relevant information. This initial communication 
is the first impression you make, so be sure to have succinct, clear sentences 
with a professional tone. 


I have an MBA in global management and over twenty years of 
experience in international education, as both a teacher and 
administrator. Ten of those years have been in various management 
positions, including work as a school director responsible for a $1 
million budget. I am familiar with higher education in the United 
States, and I enjoy working with students tremendously. I have had 
extensive experience teaching adult students from all over the world, 
both in and out of the classroom. 


The third paragraph should conclude with essential information for the 
hiring manager. Be sure to mention the name of the company here. 


Attached is my résumé for your review. It contains the details of the 
many skills and experiences I can bring to the table for Acme 
Education. I have also enclosed a list of three professional references. 
I live in New York, but I am able and willing to relocate. I would 
welcome the opportunity to interview for this position. Please feel 
free to reach out via phone or e-mail. In the meantime, thank you for 
your time and consideration. 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Write four or five sentences that describe your skills and experience using the 
present perfect tense and a professional tone. Here are some examples: 


* Ten of my years at ABC have been in various management positions. 


* [have had extensive experience working with students from all over 
the world. 


* [have enclosed a list of three professional references. 


Writing a Professional E-mail 


Since the dawn of text messages, English, like many other languages, has 
become more casual. The communication style of a comment on Instagram or 
a text between friends is not appropriate for the business world. It is always 
better for your e-mails to be more formal than they need to be. The following 
format is acceptable for a professional business e-mail. 


Subject Line 


Even though the subject line has been removed from most messaging apps, it 
is still necessary in a business e-mail. The subject line should concisely 
describe the topic of your e-mail. Here are some examples: 


For a job application to the hiring manager: 


Graphic Designer position—Jared Wilson [the job title and your 
name] 


Following up after a job interview: 


Thank you for meeting with me. 


For a term paper to your professor: 


US Tax Laws and the Sixteenth Amendment 


To your boss: 


Weekly Sales Report 


Greetings and Closings 


Every e-mail should contain a greeting and closing phrase. Here are the most 
common forms, listed from formal to informal. Note the comma usage. 


Greetings 
* Dear Mr. Edison, 
* Dear Mr. Thomas Edison, 


* Dear Thomas, 


* Hi, Thomas, 


Closings 


* Kindregards, 
* Regards, 

* Sincerely, 

* Thanks, 


The body of the e-mail should also be concise. Here are some examples: 
E-mail 1 


Dear Mr. Edison, 


Thank you for taking the time to meet with me this morning. I 
appreciated the opportunity to learn more about the Graphic Designer 


position. I look forward to hearing from you about moving ahead in 
the application process. 


Sincerely yours, 
Jared Wilson 


E-mail 2 


Dear Carson, 


Please find attached this week's sales report. Let me know if you have 
any comments or concerns. 


Regards, 


Danielle 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Imagine you are in the following situations and write an e-mail, including the 
subject line, greeting, closing, and e-mail body. 


1. You are sending your résumé to ABC Company to apply for a sales 
position. 


2. Youare submitting your research paper to your professor. 
You are writing to a potential client to set up a meeting. 


4. You are writing to a coworker to ask about the schedule for a 
meeting. 


Preparing a Presentation 


You may be asked to give a presentation in an academic or professional 
setting, but the basic idea for both is the same. A presentation is essentiality a 
one-point lesson in which you convey an idea to your audience. The first step 
in preparing a presentation is to know who the audience will be. Are you 
presenting your graduate thesis to a faculty panel? Are you making a sales 
presentation to potential customers? Knowing who the audience is will help 
you understand what they are expecting from your presentation. 


The presentation itself should contain three sections: (1) an introduction 
and welcome, (2) the main points of your talk, and (3) a conclusion. 


At the start of the introduction section, greet the audience, introduce 
yourself, and tell everyone what you're going to discuss during the 
presentation. 


Good morning, everyone. I’m Wang Min, and today I would like to 
introduce you to my company and show you how our graphic design 
services can help your business grow. 


Organize the main points of your talk in a logical way. If you're doing a 
presentation to introduce your company, the flow of your talk could be 
something like this: 


A brief company history ^ your company’s position in its industry > 
the services or products you offer ^ how your company's services or 
products match with your audience, etc. 


To conclude, summarize the main points, and then, if time permits, you 
can elicit questions or comments from the audience. 
Slideshow Basics 


It's always a good idea to have a slide presentation to accompany your talk. 
Tips for an effective slideshow include the following: 


e Each slide should represent a key point in your talk and contain the 
essential information you are presenting. 

* Slides should be written simply and clearly. Try to stick to bullet 
points and avoid full sentences or paragraphs. 

e Make sure illustrations such as charts or graphs are clear and legible. 


* Ensure that the font size you use is big enough so it can be seen from 
the very back of the room. 


Whether you choose to use a slideshow or not, practice your presentation 
using notes or cue cards. During your presentation, you'll want to want to 
speak expressively and occasionally make eye contact with the audience. 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Prepare a short presentation on one of the following topics. 


1. Introduce your company to a group of college students who may be 
interested in applying for a job there. 


2. Introduce your college to a group of high school students who may 
want to apply there. 


Providing Praise 


In business, one of the most important things anyone can do for employee 
motivation is recognize a job well done. As a colleague, you can boost 
someone else by offering thanks or praise for their assistance or good ideas. 
And if you're a manager, a little positive feedback can go a long way in 
energizing your staff—you don't need to wait until your company has its 


annual review period to let your staff know they are important and 
appreciated. 


When someone has done something exceptional in the workplace, let 
them know right away, either during a meeting with them or via a note or 
message. For example: 


Paola, thanks so much for your effort on the ABC account. The 
purchasing manager placed an order and said that you were very 
helpful in helping him make his decision. You're the best! Thanks. 


You may have someone on your staff who puts in a lot of effort on a daily 
basis. In this situation, you can thank them in person or with a simple note. 


Nasser, I wanted to let you know that I really appreciate the 
enthusiasm you have when you work. Your positive attitude and 
attention to detail are a big help here. Keep up the good work. 


Even if you are not a manager, a thank-you to a coworker or a boss who 
helped you out is always appreciated. 


Kai, thanks for backing me up with that difficult customer the other 
day. I really appreciate it. 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Write a short note to thank the following individuals. 


1. A new employee who has made their first sale 
2. An employee who completed a project sooner than the deadline 


3. A coworker who showed you some Excel shortcuts 


Asking for a Raise 


It's perfectly acceptable to ask for a raise, especially if it's been a while since 
you started working or received your last raise. A key point is knowing when 
and how to approach your manager for a raise. Informal communication, like 
a casual-toned instant message to your manager, would be inappropriate. If 
your company has an annual performance review, however, that might be an 
ideal time to discuss salary. 


The next step is knowing what your position is worth. Do a little research 
on what people in similar jobs in your industry are earning. If you find you're 
being underpaid, that substantive information can be useful in negotiating a 
new salary. On the other hand, if you find that you're already at the top pay 
level, you may want to discuss a step up in responsibilities commensurate 
with a pay raise. 

You can approach the topic with your boss using professional, evidence- 
backed language like this: 


Approach 1 


I'm delighted to be working in the sales department here at ABC 
Company. Over the past year, I’ve learned a great deal and have 
gained valuable skills in sales and presentations. I also believe that 
my work has contributed to the growth of the company, and I’m 
particularly proud that I contributed to thirty-three percent of the 
company's revenue last quarter. 


I would appreciate having the opportunity to discuss my salary so 
that my pay is in line with my work performance. 


Approach 2 


Over the past year and a half, I have gladly taken on several new 
roles, including project leader and new hire trainer. I’ve handled these 
responsibilities and their challenges in a professional and enthusiastic 
manner. All the projects I’ve been assigned have been successfully 
completed. As such, I would appreciate the chance to discuss a new 
salary commensurate with my current responsibilities and 
performance. 


Now it’s your turn to practice. 


Think about your current job. What are your recent successes or new 
responsibilities, and how would you approach your boss to tie these 
achievements into a salary discussion? 


Providing a Resignation Letter 


It’s never easy ending a relationship, but sometimes that happens in the 
business world. If you need to move on from your current position, here are 
some tips and suggestions to resign gracefully and professionally. 


First, you don’t want to burn any bridges on the way out. Even if the 
circumstances causing you to leave are emotionally unpleasant, make a clean 
break without hurting anyone’s feelings. You never know if you will run into 
your boss or other coworkers in the future, particularly if you are working in 
a small industry. The boss or team you leave behind will also be able to serve 
as a reference for you if you need one later. 


When writing your resignation letter, address the letter to your boss and 
let them know your intention at the very beginning. 


Dear Frank, 


I hereby tender my resignation from the position of graphic designer 
at ABC Company. My last day of work will be June 3, 2020. 


Next, regardless of how you feel about the job, thank your employer for 
the opportunity you've had. This will help to keep the atmosphere positive. 


I want you to know that I appreciate all of the opportunities l've had 
here at ABC. I've learned a great deal from you about graphic design 
in the marketing industry. 


Finally, let your boss know that you would be happy to leave detailed 
transition notes to assist whoever will be taking your place. 


I would be happy to provide comprehensive notes and/or whatever 
support you think would be helpful during the transition. 


Sincerely yours, 
Alfred E. Oldman 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Think about somebody you respect. Imagine that person is resigning from 
their job and write their resignation letter. 


Writing Meeting Minutes 


After a business meeting, a written record of the meeting is often essential. 
This record, called the meeting minutes, contains a detailed summary of 
every aspect of the meeting. 


The level of formality and contents of the meeting minutes vary by 
company as well as meeting type. Minutes from board and other executive 


meetings are the most formal, whereas team meeting minutes tend to be more 
casual. Regardless of the level of formality, all meeting minutes should 
include the date and time of the meeting, the members, and the content. 
Here's a sample outline of meeting minutes: 


Acme Widget Co. — (company name) 
June 3, 2020 — (date of the meeting) 
Opening — (Formally state the starting time and the attendees.) 


The annual board meeting was held at ten o'clock in the morning on 
June 3, 2020. 


Present at the meeting were Ms. Bergman, Mr. Lennon, Mr. 
McCartney, Ms. Joplin, and Ms. Swift. 


Approval of prior minutes and agenda — (This section is generally for 
formal meetings.) 


The members unanimously approved the minutes of the meeting on 
May 3, 2020, as well as the agenda for today's meeting. 


Open items — (any issues or follow-up from the previous meeting minutes to 
be discussed) 


1. Mr. Lennon discussed — (Summarize the discussion here.) 


New items — (new issues from the meeting agenda discussed) 


1. Ms. Bergman suggested — (Summarize the discussion here.) 


2. (Write the summary of the discussion here.) 


Additional items — (new issues raised and not from the meeting agenda 


discussed) 
1. Ms. Joplin proposed — (Summarize the discussion here.) 
2. (Write the summary of the discussion here.) 
Next meeting agenda — (the topics for the next meeting) 
1. (Summarize the discussion here.) 
2. (Summarize the discussion here.) 


Adjournment / Closing — (State the ending time and the date for the next 
meeting.) 


This meeting was adjourned at eleven o'clock in the morning on June 
3, 2020. The next board meeting will take place on July 3, 2020, in 
this office. 


Meeting minutes submitted by: Your Name 


Meeting minutes approved by: Their Name 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Using the outline here, write the meeting minutes for the meeting you last 
attended. If you have not had any experience attending a meeting, write the 
minutes for a historical event, such as the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. 


Writing Website Copy 


You may need to write the text for a website, also known as the copy. The 
way a website is written is important for both the readers of the site and the 
search engines that find the page and deliver it in a search. Here are six 
guidelines for writing an effective website: 


1. Know your audience. Much like giving a presentation (see here), 
writing copy for a website requires knowing and understanding the 
potential readers. The intended audience should determine the style 
and tone of the copy. A corporate website for a manufacturer of pipes 
will have a totally different reader than a website for skateboarders. 


2. Write quality headlines. Headlines grab the reader's attention and 
help focus them on a particular section of the website. Clear, concise 
headlines should capture the essence of what that section of the 
website is about. 


3. Bean expert. Know your company's products and/or services and 
incorporate that knowledge into your copy. 


4. Engage your audience. Use the active voice more than the passive 
voice. Depending on the type of company, product, or website, 
consider writing in a style that feels like you're having a conversation 
with the reader. 


5. Use key words wisely. One purpose of copy is to attract search 
engines and provide the site with an online presence. The quality of 
your sentences and explanations on the topic will result in better 
search engine results than just a trail of key words. 


6. Solve a problem or fill a need. Most people have a problem they're 
looking to solve. Your writing can show readers how your service or 
product is the perfect solution. 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Choose an object in your home or office. Write one or two paragraphs of 
website copy introducing that product and the company behind it, keeping in 
mind the preceding guidelines. 


Awkward Mistakes to Avoid 
Don't Press Send! 


Especially in a business setting, poor word choice could reflect poorly 
on you. So, before hitting the Send button, look over your writing for 
these kinds of problems: 


Colloquial or regional language: 

This was literally the best day of my life. 
I was, like, so surprised. 

Double negatives 

Run-on or fragmented sentences: 


Please don't leave any personal items in the conference room it is 
not courteous to your colleagues who are using the room after your 
meeting. 


On the desk in the conference room where we had the meeting. 


Use of slang, text abbreviations, or emojis 


Chapter Thirteen 


Social Situations 


In this section, we will look at how to communicate appropriately 
and effectively in social situations. We'll start with invitations— 
how to write them and respond to them. We'll explore how to give 
thanks, send regrets, and even how to express your romantic 
feelings on paper. In addition, we will look at the language you can 
use in various situations, like finding a place to live, shopping, and 


seeking medical attention. 


Event Invitations 


Whether you're planning a formal event, like a wedding or business gala, or a 
child's birthday party, the invitation should be clearly written and 
informative. 


Formal Invitations 


For a formal event, start with the hosts of the party. Here are a few ways to 
open the invitation for a business event: 


e You are cordially invited to attend the Acme Company Dinner Gala. 
* The Acme Company invites you to the Dinner Gala. 


* Please join the Acme Company for our 10th Annual Dinner Gala. 


For a wedding invitation, the format may vary. Formal, traditional 
weddings list the bride's family first. 


Mr. and Mrs. Adam West 

Request the honor of your presence at the wedding of their daughter 
Kay West 

To 

Denny Slate 

Son of Mr. and Mrs. Larry Slate 


After the introduction, write the date and time in words, not numbers. 


Saturday, the Tenth of June 


Two Thousand Twenty 


At Five O'clock in the Evening 
Lastly, include the name of the venue where the event will take place. 


The Waldorf Astoria 
301 Park Ave, New York City 


Less formal events can contain more casual language. 


Shhhhh! We're having a surprise birthday party for Tomoko! 
Sunday, March 6, at 6:00 p.m. 
Rosie's Trattoria, 35 Main Street, Harrison 


RSVP Rosa at 212-555-1212 or rosaz@jmail.com 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Using these tips, write an invitation to an event. 


Casual Invitations 


There are several different ways we can convey casual invitations in English. 


Use would you like to followed by a base verb. Would you like to is a 
polite way to say do you want to. 


1. Would you like to have dinner on Friday night? 
2. Would you like to go to the park on Sunday? 


In a similar way, we use why don't we followed by a base verb. 


1. Why don't we go to a jazz club tomorrow? 


2. Why don't we go for brunch on Sunday? 


You can also use I was wondering if followed by a subject and verb. 


1. I was wondering if you'd like to have dinner with me tomorrow 
night. 


2. I was wondering if you'd be interested in seeing a play on Saturday. 


When you know the person well, you can use let's followed by a base 
verb. 


1. Let's go fishing next week. 


2. Let's see if we can get tickets for the baseball game tonight. 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Invite someone based on the prompt. Use the different invitation patterns 
shown on this page. 


1. Invite a friend to a concert on Tuesday. 

2. Invite a coworker to play billiards tonight. 

3. Invite a romantic interest to dinner on Saturday. 
4 


Invite your neighbor to a barbecue. 


Accepting Invitations 


The language used to accept an invitation depends on the type of invitation 
received and the relationship with the person who sent the invitation. Formal 
and/or professional event invitations, like a job interview, meeting, or 
speaking engagement, typically require a formal response. The same applies 
to formal social events, like weddings, christenings, and bar/bat mitzvahs. 
Send your reply as soon as possible. Here are some examples of acceptance 
responses: 


Job interview. Thank you very much for arranging an interview on 
Thursday, June 1, at 10:00 a.m. Our telephone meeting on Tuesday was 
very informative, and I look forward to meeting with you in person to 
discuss the position further. 


Meeting proposal. Thank you for considering Acme Digital Services for 
your website project and for your offer to meet on Friday. I look forward 
to hearing your thoughts and presenting several ideas that we have in 
mind. 


Speaking engagement. I am honored and delighted to have the 
opportunity to speak at your sales conference on September 4 at the Jarvis 
Center. I appreciate being chosen as one of the presenters. 


Wedding invitation. Thank you for inviting me to share the joy with 
your family in celebration of the marriage of Isabel and her fiancé, 
Fabrizio. It will be my pleasure to join you on this special day. 


When accepting a casual invitation, such as a verbal or text-message 
invitation, here are some phrases you can use. Including a thank-you or 
thanks is also appropriate. 


1. Thanks. That sounds fun. I’ve never been to a jazz club before. 
2. Thank you. That sounds nice. 


3. Pdlove to. Thanks so much. 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Write a reply accepting an invitation in the following situations. 


* You were invited to a friend's wedding. 


e You've been invited to a face-to-face job interview after having a 
phone interview. 


* Your YouTube channel is very successful, and you've been invited to 
speak at a media conference for college students. 


Declining Invitations 


The language you use to decline an invitation depends on the type of 
invitation you received and your relationship with the person who sent it. In 
general, declining an invitation should include both your regrets and a reason 
for declining, except for an invitation for a job interview. Here are some 
examples for graciously declining an invitation: 


Job interview. When declining a job interview, it's not necessary to 
provide a reason, unless the reason is that you have accepted another 
position. 


Thank you very much for offering to meet me for an interview for 
the position. I regret to inform you that at this time, I have to 
decline the opportunity. I sincerely appreciate your time and 
consideration. 


Meeting proposal. When declining a meeting proposal, offer an 
alternative when possible. 


Thank you for considering Acme Media for your upcoming 
project and your offer to meet this week. I’m afraid that our team 
will be unable to meet at this time. I anticipate being available at 
the end of April. Please let me know if that would be acceptable 
for your needs. 


Speaking engagement. When declining an invitation to speak, suggest 
another person who may be able to do the job. 


Thank you for the invitation to speak at your sales conference on 
September 4. I regret to inform you that I have another 
commitment that week. You may wish to reach out to my 
colleague Brad Evans, who is a successful sales manager and 
engaging speaker. 


Wedding invitation. When declining a wedding invitation, sending a gift 
is a thoughtful way to show that you care about the couple. 


Thank you for inviting me to share the joy with your daughter 
Isabel and her fiancé, Fabrizio. Regrettably, I will be away on 
business that weekend. I'm sorry I can't be there to celebrate with 
you. 


Here are some phrases you can use to decline a casual invitation: 


1. That sounds great, but I have other plans this weekend. 
2. Thanks a lot, but I am going skiing on Friday. 


3. Sounds great. Thanks, but I have a huge exam on Monday, and I need 
to spend the weekend studying. 


4. I wish I could, but I've been invited to my cousin's graduation on 
Sunday. 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Write a message to decline these invitations. 


1. You were invited to a wedding of someone you are not very close 
with. 


2. You've been invited to a job interview. 
A classmate or coworker invited you to a beach party. 


4. You have been invited to speak at a sales conference. 


Thank-You Letters 


After you've attended an event you were invited to, it's a good idea to thank 
the organizer or host. The language you use depends on the type of event and 
your relationship with the person who sent it. Here are different ways to 
express thanks. 


Job Interview 


After a job interview, send your thanks in an e-mail as soon as possible. It 
shows the interviewer your interest in the position as well as your integrity as 
a person. 


Dear Yelena, Thank you for taking the time to meet with me this 
afternoon. I gained a great deal of insight from our discussion, and 
I'm excited about the prospect of joining your team. I look forward to 
hearing from you. 


Meetings 


Dear Kazu, Thank you and your team for meeting with me today. I 
feel the meeting was productive and insightful. I understand that you 
need to discuss our proposal with Mr. Zimper, after which time I look 
forward to the opportunity to move forward with our plans. 


Speaking Engagements 


Dear Mr. Lusscroft, Thank you for inviting me to speak at your 
workshop. I enjoyed the positive energy in the room and the questions 
from your staff. I'd be happy to hear any feedback, and I look forward 
to speaking at a future event at Acme Media. 


Weddings 


Dear Franz and Gretchen, Thank you so much for the chance to 
celebrate Mina and Hank's special day. What a lovely affair it was. 
Clair and I had a wonderful time, and we wish the newlyweds a 
lifetime of happiness and joy. 


After casual events, here are some of the phrases you can use to express 
your thanks: 


1. Thanks a bunch for last night. I had a great time. 


2. Thanks a lot for dinner yesterday. It was amazing. 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Write a thank-you message for the following situations. 


1. Thank a friend who took you to Sunday brunch. 

2. Senda thank-you to a recruiter who set up a job interview for you. 
3. Thank the buyer who arranged a sales meeting for you. 
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Send thanks to the parents of the bride who invited you to a wedding. 


Writing Love Letters 


Anyone can go to the store on Valentine's Day and find a litany of preprinted 
greeting cards, but an actual, handwritten love letter becomes a cherished 
memory, like a photograph. It could be the letter you write inside a greeting 
card or a stand-alone letter. In either case, here's how you can write yours. 


Start off with a greeting, like My dearest Kate, or To my true love, 
Andrei. 


Next, explain why you're writing the letter: As we celebrate our second 
Valentine's Day together, I wanted to share the strength of my feelings for 
you, or For our first anniversary together, I wanted you to know just how 
much you really mean to me. 

Then it's time to mention your feelings for them: There's something 
special about your smile that makes my heart skip a beat. You can then finish 
with some sentiment of your love: I've never thought that my love for 
someone could grow as strong and as deep as it has for you. 

Lastly, end the letter by signing off with something special, like Yours for 
eternity, Martín, or Forever yours, Joomin. 


Now it's your turn to practice. 
If you have a special someone or significant other, try writing a love letter to 


them. Reflect deep within you to find words that express your unique 
feelings, and make it your own—resist the urge to quote a movie or song. 


Finding Housing 


Time for some housing vocabulary! In the United States, we refer to 
apartments in terms of the number of bedrooms. A studio has just one large 
room, usually with a small kitchen and a bathroom. A one-bedroom 
apartment is generally set up like a studio, but it also has a separate 
bedroom. Your choice of apartment may also be based on the amenities, or 
desirable features, such as washer/dryer, dishwasher, etc. 


Most landlords will ask you to sign a lease, which is a contract between 
you and the landlord stipulating the terms and conditions of the deal. This 
deal will probably require you to pay a deposit, which is money that you give 
the landlord when you move in and that will be returned when you move out 
if there is no damage to the space. The lease also details the amount and due 
date of the rent and other items. The language of this contract will be formal. 


When responding to a housing posting, take note of the information being 
asked for, like your name, your age, if you have any pets, and your available 
move-in date. First impressions are important, so be warm and friendly in 
your correspondence but professional, too—which means that contractions 
and casual vocabulary are okay but lack of proper punctuation and a 
respectful greeting and sign-off might be a misstep. 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


1. Imagine you're now looking to move to a new apartment. What are 
four things that are important to you (price, location, size, certain 
amenities, etc.)? Based on your answers, write a sample e-mail 
inquiring about the property. 

2. Imagine you are the landlord of the place you live in now. Pretend it's 
for rent, and write a short description, including the size, amenities, 
price, location, etc. 


Shopping 


Let's look at some vocabulary and phrases that are helpful for shopping. 
Macy's was having a sale yesterday, so I went there after work. It seemed 
like almost everything was on sale. I found a nice sweater that I liked. It was 
on sale, too. Usually $125, it was 50% off! I just had to have it! The clerk 
said that the sweater was a final sale, so I cannot return it. Final sale means 
the store won't give refunds, and you can't exchange or return what you 
buy, so choose carefully! 


Let's look at the key vocabulary and phrases related to shopping. 


1. Stores have a sale, or there is a sale at that store. A sale is a special 
event where items in the store have a cheaper price than usual. 


e Macy'sis having a sale today. 


e There is a sale at the Gap today. 


2. Items are on sale. This means the item has a cheaper price than usual. 
e [bought this dress on sale. 


* Everything is on sale on Black Friday. 


3. To talk about a discounted price, we often use a percentage off, like 
50% off. 

* This sweater was 50% off today. 

* [bought these shoes for 30% off! 


4. The person who works in a department store or clothing store is a 
sales clerk, or clerk. A clerk can help you shop and also works at the 
register. Supermarkets, grocery stores, and convenience stores have 


cashiers. A cashier works at the register only and doesn't help you 
shop. 


* The clerk in Macy's was very helpful. 


e The cashiers in that drug store are not so nice. 


5. When you are not happy with what you bought, you may want to 
return it. Return means bring back to the store. 


* [wantto return this sweater. It is too big. 


* Can I return this if my husband doesn't like it? 


6. When you buy something and realize it is the wrong color or size, you 
may want to exchange it. Exchange means change something for 
something else. 


* [exchanged my sweater for a larger size. 


e Can I exchange this for a blue one? 


7. When you return something, the store will refund your money. We 
use refund as a verb and a noun. 


* I would like to return this sweater. Is it possible to get a refund? 


e This is a final sale, so we cannot refund your money. 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Fill in the blanks with the correct word or phrase. 


1. Abercrombie is having this week. a sale / 
on sale / for sale 

2. Apple products, like the iPad, are never va 
sale / on sale / for sale 


3. Do you like my boots? They were at Shoe 
World. a sale / 3096 off / 5096 on sale 


4. The at Macy's was very helpful. She 
found my size for me. cashier / clerk / staff 


5. I wish there were more at this grocery 
store. The lines are so long. cashiers / clerks / staffs 


6. Ican't this blue T-shirt because I lost the 
receipt. return / refund / exchange 


7. I will try to this blue T-shirt for a red one. 
I hope they have one. return / refund / exchange 


8. The clerk told me I need to have the receipt in order to get a 
return / refund / exchange 


Scheduling Medical Appointments 


In the United States, we generally have a family doctor or primary care 
doctor. We visit this doctor in their private office. Sometimes this office is 
called a clinic. A doctor's office is usually an office with just one doctor and 
his staff. A clinic is typically a large office with several doctors. A hospital is 
a large building with many doctors and beds. You can stay overnight in a 
hospital, but not at a clinic or doctor's office. Depending on your insurance, 
you may need to visit your primary care doctor for a referral before visiting 
a specialist directly. A specialist is a doctor who specializes in something 
specific, such as a dermatologist (skin doctor), cardiologist (heart doctor), etc. 


You go to the doctor's office or a clinic when it is not an emergency, like 
a cold, a rash, or a checkup. You go to a hospital for an emergency or for a 
procedure, like an operation. 


You can say go to the doctor or see the doctor. 


* [went to the doctor yesterday for a checkup. 
* [hada bad cold, so I decided to see the doctor. 


e [went to the hospital last week for surgery. 


To go to the doctor’s office or a clinic, you need to schedule an 
appointment. We usually schedule a doctor’s appointment to see the 
doctor. Once we make the appointment, we have an appointment. Again, 
you can also say that you are going to see the doctor: 


* [made a doctor's appointment for April 3. 
* [have a doctor's appointment at three o'clock this afternoon. 


e Td like to see the doctor about pain in my back. When is she next 
available? 


When you have an emergency, you go to the emergency room in a 
hospital. To go to the emergency room, you do not need an appointment. 
The emergency room is the place in the hospital where people with serious 
medical emergencies go in or are brought to by an ambulance. 


* [wentto the emergency room after I fell off the ladder. 
* feel dizzy. I think I should go to the emergency room. 


e The ambulance took Li Min to the emergency room. 


If the doctor in the emergency room thinks your condition is serious or 
you need additional treatment, you may be admitted to the hospital. 


e Iwas admitted to the hospital for testing after the accident. 


e Assad is in the hospital for an operation. 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Choose the best answer based on the vocabulary presented here. 


1. Where would you go if you cut your finger badly while cooking? 
a) aclinic 
b) ahospital 


C) a doctor's office 


2. Who would you most likely make an appointment to see if you caught 
the flu? 


a) aspecialist 
b) your primary care doctor 


C) the doctor at a hospital 


3. You need to make an appointment at this place. 
a) the hospital 
b) the emergency room 


C) the doctor's office 


4. Which of these places probably has beds where you can stay 
overnight? 


a) the clinic 
b) the doctor's office 
C) the hospital 


Discussing Medical Issues 


Let's look at some vocabulary and phrases that you can use to talk about 
medical issues. Some grammar tips to keep in mind when describing what 


might be wrong or how you're feeling are the have verb + a noun (I have a 
cold, she has a stomachache) and the feel verb + an adjective (I feel 
nauseous, she feels sick). 


Sick is an adjective, and we use sick with the be verb. 


* Pm sick, so I’m going to stay home from work. 
e Minh is sick today, so he's not going to school. 


e Priya was sick all weekend, but she's better now. 


Note: You can also say, “I became sick,” “I got sick,” or “I feel sick.” 


Cold, bug, or virus are nouns used to mean a sort of sickness. We use 
them with the verb have. 


* [havea cold. 
e Guilia had a bug last week, so she didn't go into work. 


* Thom had a virus all weekend, but he’s better now. 


We also use the idiom catch a bug, which means to *become sick." When 
you say that you caught a bug, virus, or cold, it means that you're sick. 


* [caught a bug, so I’m staying home from work. 
e Juana caught a virus last week, so she didn’t go to school. 


e If you don’t wash your hands, you might catch a cold. 
We also use have to talk about medical conditions and symptoms. 


* [havearunny nose. I have a headache. I have a sore throat. I have a 
cough. 


e Kimlee has the flu. 


* Mari found out she has high blood pressure. 


In English, we use take for every kind of medicine: pills, tablets, and 
liquids. 


* Yasmin took aspirin for her headache. 
* [take vitamins every morning. 


* The doctor said to take one dose of cough medicine twice a day. 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Choose the best answer based on the vocabulary presented here. 


1. I (am / caught / have) sick. I think I should go to the doctor. 


2. Ian said he (has cold / is cold / has a cold) so he won't be in the office 
today. 
3. I (am / caught / have) a bad headache. I’m going to leave work early. 


4. The doctor told me to (have / take / drink) two tablets twice a day. 


Chapter Fourteen 


Getting Creative 


Creative writing is a great way to hone your English skills in 
specific areas. Critical essays, for example, allow you to share your 
considered opinion with readers. You may be asked to write a 
critical essay in a college class or for even for a specialized blog. 
Practice with this kind of writing can lead into other areas, such as 


memoir, poetry, fiction writing, or even cultural criticism. 


The Critical Essay 


A critical essay is your interpretation of another work from film, literature, 
music, art, etc. In the critical essay, you introduce your reader to the work 
and present your analysis of it. If this is a school assignment, you may be 
asked to expand on a specific craft aspect or question about the work. For 
example, if you're reading *The Raven" by Edgar Allan Poe, your professor 
may ask you to analyze its use of symbolism, in which case your language 
and analysis must be formal, academic, and fully substantiated with evidence 
from the work itself. If you're writing a critical essay of a film for a website 
or blog, you might be able to focus on lighter themes instead and use 
language more accessible to an everyday reader as you review the work. 
Let's explore. 


Introduction 


In the introduction, you'll tell your readers the main idea of the work you are 
critiquing and then provide your thesis statement, which is the theory you're 
attempting to analyze and prove within the paper. For example: 


In Diary of a Wimpy Kid, author Jeff Kinney takes readers on an 
exploration of the trials and tribulations of life as a middle schooler. 
Through the author's use of naturalistic language, readers can more 
aptly feel the characters' emotions and make an authentic connection 
with the protagonist, Greg Heffley. 


Summary 


In the summary section, you'll discuss the details of the work in relation to 
your thesis, keeping it succinct and streamlined. For example: 


This novel is structured around the diary entries of Greg, a twelve- 
year-old boy who has just started middle school. As his story unfolds, 
readers are introduced to a number of impactful secondary characters, 
including his parents; his terroristic older brother, Rodrick; and his 
best friend, Rowley. The book begins with the first day of middle 
school and includes various moments from Greg's daily life and 
interactions with everyone around him. 


Assessment and Analysis 


In this section, you'll present your analysis of the work. In a critique, you 
might examine the good and not-so-good aspects of the work. For example: 


One major theme is Greg's desire to be more popular. The author 
does a thorough job of letting the reader know this desire from the 
very beginning of the book, where Greg mentions he is *around 52nd 
or 53rd most popular this year." (In a more analytical assessment, 
you'd revisit your thesis to provide the evidence necessary to prove 
it.) 


Conclusion 


The conclusion of the critical essay restates your thesis and summarizes the 
key points of the essay that help prove it. 


Through the perspective of Greg Heffley, the reader gets an in-depth 
look at life after elementary school. Greg tries hard to improve his 
popularity in his day-to-day dealings. While we never get to see how 
his rank changes, we are left reminded that life at this age is filled 
with unexpected challenges and emotions. 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Write the introduction paragraph of a critical essay on the subject of your 
choice, setting up your thesis and illustrating how you intend to explore that 
topic. Keep the audience and context for the paper in mind when considering 
the appropriate language. 


Chapter Fifteen 
Our Digital World 


Technology is constantly changing and at an increasingly fast pace. 
Historically, language has evolved along with new developments in 
technology, and it's important to understand this relationship. 
Language is always changing, and vocabulary and slang that 
people used even fifty years ago sounds archaic now. You'd have 
to watch an old black-and-white movie to hear people greet each 
other with How do you do? In this section, we'll look at this 
evolution of English, how text messaging has influenced our 
language, and how you can adapt to using English in the modern 


world. 


Evolution of Technology and Language 


Throughout history, new technologies have resulted in the creation of new 
and adapted language. Today, when you want to get some information about 
a topic, you google it. You text your sister and e-mail your customers at 
work, and then after work, you might tweet or snap your friends. 


Technology also brings us new meanings by adapting old words. Friend 
is now a verb: You friend and unfriend people on social media. A cloud is a 
place for online data storage. A cookie went from a sweet baked snack to a 
piece of data on your computer. The noun feed may still be animal food on 
the farm, but in most places, it's the thread of information updated in your 
social media. A tag has gone from being a sticker on bread to a way to 
identify a person in a photo. 


It's not just words that have been influenced by technology. According to 
a 2015 study by the Oxford University Press, the word hashtag, and its 
symbol, £, became a word that children under thirteen years old are using 
offline. First used to indicate relevant keywords on Twitter, *hashtag" came 
into popular use by people of all ages in everyday written language for 
"dramatic effect." 


New ideas for words and grammar can even stem from memes, like 
"doing me a frighten," a meme in the voice of a startled dog in a type of 
“doggolingo” Internet language used in dog memes. Technically, the 
grammar of this sentence is incorrect—but in the language of a frightened 
dog friend, it's just right. 

Lastly, it's hard to miss the text initialisms, or abbreviations, that have 
come into existence, such as LOL (laughing out loud), NVM (never mind), 
LMK (let me know), and IDK (I don't know). Language and grammar 
depend on the type of technology being used, but we can be certain that they 


will continue to change over time as technology and online communities 
evolve and influence one another. 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Make a list of five new words or meanings for words (not discussed in this 
section) that have come into existence because of technology. Then use those 
words in a sentence, keeping in mind their new definitions and contexts. 


Let's Talk about Texting 


Text messaging, or texting, has had a tremendous impact on language. 
Texting is casual, conversational, and brief. In fact, texting is more like 
speaking than writing. That's because in many cases, people communicate 
via texting in real time, so what they type is usually similar to what they 
would say in person. 


Texting and instant messaging have also increased the popularity of 
initialisms and emojis. Popular initialisms—acronyms like BRB (be right 
back), BTW (by the way), and OFC (of course)—made it quicker to express 
ourselves on cell phones of the pre-smartphone era, and symbols through 
typing came into favor to convey messages, such as :) for a smile, ;) for a 
wink, and :* for a kiss. As mobile communication became more advanced, 
little pictures, or emojis, replaced those symbols. 


The language of texting is also generating its own brand of grammar. As 
noted in John McWhorter's 2013 TED Talk, LOL (laughing out loud) is 
being used in texting as a discourse marker, like uh-huh, well, and you 
know. For example: 


Omar: Do you wanna grab dinner after work? 


Rick: LOL I' m working until 10 p.m. 


Rick isn't laughing about working until ten (although maybe he's 
laughing a sad, tired laugh at 9:30 p.m.). He's using LOL with the meaning 
of ah, well, or no can do. This type of usage of LOL has even made its way 
back into spoken English! 


Now it's your turn to practice. 


Write these initialisms and emoji sentences using English words. 


CYL8R 
LMK. TTYL. 


A for the && 
The & here is & 


Adapting to Digital Communication 


The advent of digital communication has provided both opportunities and 
challenges. Today, many people text and message more than they talk face- 
to-face or on the phone. Social media has introduced new ways of 
communicating with others through pictures, videos, and text. The digital 
world has provided the opportunity to socialize and work with others 
regardless of our physical locations, and this, too, has influenced how we use 
and think about language. 


One area in which we still need to curb this modern communication style 
is in business situations. While short, ungrammatical phrases are perfectly 
acceptable in a text, they won't be well received in most business situations. 
This, of course, varies depending on the industry, but often, the language 
used is expected to be more traditionally, formally written—especially when 


communicating with clients. TY (thank you) is not appropriate to write when 
thanking a customer for a hundred-thousand-dollar order—in fact, it would 
be considered an insult. Generally, digital communication in the workplace is 
reserved for words, free of emojis and time-saving acronyms. 


The ability to conduct business in a global environment means we're 
communicating with people in and from other parts of the world more than 
ever before. And while English is the international language of business, not 
everyone is fluent in nuances of the English language. Particularly when you 
are working in an international setting, self-awareness of the language you 
use can help you communicate more effectively. No matter the language 
you're speaking, try to avoid idioms and colloquial language your global 
colleagues may not understand. 


A Final Word on Rule Breaking 


Students and English learners often tell me they hear and see a lot of different 
kinds of English these days, and some of what they run into doesn't seem to 
follow a rule. They're right. In fact, there are a lot of times you actually don't 
need any of these rules when you communicate. 


Mia: Hey! 

Caden: What's up? 
Mia: Hungry? 
Caden: LOL totally 
Mia: Pizza? 
Caden: Awesome 


Mia: Cool. Let's go 


You may have conversations (verbal or text) like this all the time or know 
people who do. This brings us to context. Context—the setting you're in—is 
one of the most important concepts and guiding principles in any language. 
It's okay to bend or even break the rules, depending on the context. When 
applying for a job or asking a professor for an extension on a deadline, you'll 
follow the rules a lot more carefully than when responding to a casual 
invitation from your friend. In general, the more formal the situation, the 
more words and grammar you'll use. For example: 


Thank you so much for studying here with me. I really appreciate it. 
Thanks for studying here with me. I appreciate it. 

Thanks for studying here. I appreciate it. 

Thanks for studying. 

Thanks a lot. 


Keep Writing 


As you come to the end of this book, you might ask, What’s next? My advice: 
Write something every day. But, Michael, what should I write? Well, you can 
write in your diary, keep a journal, start a blog, or just use English more in 
your daily communication. The more you do it, the more you'll see your 
confidence and skills improving. This is your final assignment. Keep working 
at it, keep learning, and remember, your last mistake is your best teacher. 


Irregular Verbs Cheat Sheet 


Here are the present . . . past. . . past participle forms of the most common 
irregular verbs: 


(Examples: Let's begin the meeting. The meeting began at 9:00 a.m. 
Don't enter the room after the meeting has begun.) 


arise...arose...arisen 
awake...awoke...awoken 
be...was, were...been 
bear...bore...borne 

beat. ..beat...beaten 
become...became...become 
begin. ..began...begun 
bend...bent...bent 
bet...bet...bet 
bite...bit...bitten 
bleed...bled...bled 
blow...blew...blown 
break...broke...broken 
breed. ..bred...bred 
bring...brought...brought 
build...built...built 

burn. ..burned...burned 


burst. ..burst...burst 


buy...bought...bought 
catch. ..caught. ..caught 
choose. ..chose...chosen 
cling...clung...clung 
come...came...come 
cost...cost...cost 
creep...crept...crept 
cut...cut...cut 
deal...dealt...dealt 
dig...dug...dug 
do...did...done 
draw...drew...drawn 
drink...drank...drunk 
drive...drove...driven 
eat...ate...eaten 
fall...fell...fallen 
feed...fed...fed 
feel...felt...felt 

fight. ..fought...fought 
find...found...found 
fly...flew...flown 
forbid...forbade...forbidden 
forget...forgot...forgotten 
forgive...forgave...forgiven 
freeze...froze...frozen 


get...got...got 


give...gave...given 
go...went...gone 
grind...ground...ground 
grOW...grew...grown 
hang...hung...hung 
have...had...had 
hear...heard...heard 
hide...hid...hidden 
hit. ..hit...hit 
hold...held...held 
hurt. ..hurt. ..hurt 
keep...kept...kept 
kneel...knelt...knelt 
know...knew...known 
lay...laid...laid 
lead...led...led 
leave...left...left 
lent...lent...lent 

lie (recline)...lay...lain 
lie...lied...lied 

light. . .lit.. .lit 
lose...lost...lost 
make...made...made 
mean...meant...meant 
meet...met...met 


overtake...overtook...overtaken 


pay...paid...paid 

put. ..put...put 
read...read...read 
ride...rode...ridden 
ring...rang...rung 
rise...rose...risen 
run...ran...run 
say...Said...said 
See...Saw...seen 
sell...sold...sold 
send...sent...sent 
set...set...set 
shake...shook...shaken 
shed...shed...shed 
shine...shone...shone 
shoot. ..shot...shot 
show...showed...shown 
shrink...shrank...shrunk 
shut. ..shut...shut 
sing...sang...sung 
sink...sank...sunk 
Sit...sat...sat 
sleep...slept...slept 
slide...slid...slid 
smell...smelt...smelled 


speak...spoke...spoken 


spend...spent...spent 
spread. ..spread...spread 
stand. ..stood...stood 
steal...stole...stolen 
stick...stuck...stuck 
sting...stung...stung 
stink...stank...stunk 
strike...struck...struck 
Swear...Swore...Sworn 
Sweep...swept...swept 
swim...swam...swum 
swing...swung...swung 
take...took...taken 
teach. ..taught...taught 
tear...tore...torn 
tell...told...told 
think...thought...thought 
throw...threw...thrown 
understand...understood...understood 
wake...woke...woken 
wear...wore...Worn 
win...won...won 
wind...wound...wound 


write...wrote...written 


Spelling Cheat Sheet 


Here are some words that are commonly misspelled: 


ue. wee duum. e x xS quu 


pS ma 
e 2 


12. 
13. 


a lot 

accept (verb) / except (conjunction and preposition) 
advice (noun) / advise (verb) 

clothes (what you wear) / cloths (materials) 

desert (dry, hot land) / dessert (sweet dessert) 

effect (noun) / affect (verb) 

every day (each day) / everyday (adjective) 

its (possessive form of it) / it's (contracted form of it is) 
lose (verb) / loose (adjective) 

quite (adverb) / quiet (adjective) 

their (possessive adjective) / they're (contracted form of they are) / 
there (adverb of place) 

then (adverb) / than (conjunction and preposition) 


your (possessive adjective) / you're (contracted form of you are) 


Homonyms are two words that have the same spelling but different 


meanings. 
1. address. . (noun) location of a building / (verb) to give a speech 
2. arm...(noun) part of a body / (verb) to give weapons or knowledge 
3.  back...(noun) part of a body / (verb) support 
4.  bat...(noun) an animal that can fly / (verb) to hit 
5.  book...(noun) an object you can read / (verb) to reserve 
6. can...(noun)a container / (verb) ability 
7. chip. . (moun) a crispy fried snack / (verb) to break a small part 
8. down...(noun) something made with feathers / (preposition) a 


direction 
9. express. . (adjective) quick or rapid / (verb) to say 
10. fall...(noun) a season / (verb) to move down 
11. fine...(noun) a monetary penalty / (verb) to charge money 
12. foot. . (noun) part of a body / (noun) a unit to measure length 


13. grave...(noun)a resting place for the deceased / (adjective) very 
serious 


14. hide...(noun) the skin of an animal / (verb) to conceal 
15. junk...(noun) something worthless / (verb) to dispose of 
16. kid...(noun) a child / (verb) to joke 


17. park...(noun) an outside recreation place / (verb) to stop a car in a 
designated space 


18. row. ..(noun) a line of seats, people, etc. / (verb) to paddle a small boat 
19. sink. . .(noun) a wash basin / (verb) to collapse downward 


20. trip. . .(noun) a short journey / (verb) to stumble 


Parts of Speech Cheat Sheet 


These nine parts of speech are the building blocks of sentences. Knowing 


them will lower your likelihood of writing an incorrect sentence. 


describes a noun or The fluffy kitten sought 
pronoun (lucky, cold, comforting attention from 


blooming, wary) its exhausted owner. 


modifies an adjective or My mom clearly 
verb by indicating how, described the event 


when, or where (slowly, yesterday by slowly 
today, south) enumerating each part. 


determines whether a Give me an apple so that 
noun is specific (the) or I can add it to the stew 


nonspecific (a, an) with the chicken and the 


onions. 


connects words, phrases, | We ate cake and ice 
or ideas logically (and, cream but no chocolate 


but, because, or) sauce or whipped cream. 


an exclamation that Oh! Hey! You forgot 


indicates emotion or your essay. 
urgency (so, ouch, dude, 


wow) 


a person, place, thing, or | Jim sat on the ground 
idea (goats, politician, 


joy, San Francisco) 


with his son to examine 


bugs under the rock. 


connects a noun or 
pronoun to other words 
(from, in, above, to) 


a word that substitutes 
for a noun or noun phrase 
(he, yours, they, her) 


an action word in all its 


forms (went, sigh, laugh, 


weep, crawl) 


Ellie gave the essay to 
me after I climbed onto 
the dais with my 
computer. 


They realized their 
mistake immediately 
when their professor 
narrowed his eyes. 


I finished my essay, and 
then I leaped onto the bar 
and celebrated! 


Here are all the parts of a sentence, indicated one by one: 


She [pronoun] saw [verb] the [article] extent [noun] of [preposition] the 
[article] errors [noun] in [preposition] John's [noun] writing [noun], and 
[conjunction] immediately [adverb] chose [verb] not [negation] to 
[preposition] date [verb] him [pronoun]. Wow! [interjection] 


Glossary 


Here are basic grammar terms and phrases used in this book. These are good 
to know when you need to explain something but don't know a particular 
word. 


acronym: a word made up of the first letters of the name of an organization 
active verbs: verbs that represent an action 

active voice: a type of sentence that has a subject before the verb 
adjective: a word that describes a noun and indicates its characteristics 


adjective clause (also relative clause): a clause that begins with a relative 
pronoun 


adverb: a word that modifies a verb, an adjective, and another adverb 
adverb clause: a clause that begins with a conjunction 
adverbs of completeness: words that indicate a degree of completeness 


adverbs of definite frequency: words that indicate exactly how often 
something occurs 


adverbs of indefinite frequency: words that indicate imprecisely how often 
something occurs 


adverbs of manner: words that indicate how something happens 


adverbs of place: words that indicate location or direction 


adverbs of time: words that indicate how long or how often something 
OCCUIS 


appositive: a phrase that modifies a noun 
articles: words that indicate whether a noun is specific or unspecific 


attributive adjectives: words that describe the size, color, texture, etc., of a 
noun 


auxiliary verb: a helping verb 
base: an infinitive verb used without to 
capitalization: the uppercase form of a letter 


clause: a group of words including a subject and verb but that is not a 
complete thought 


common nouns: nouns that indicate things and places 
comparative form: the adjective form used in comparing two or more nouns 


complex sentence: a sentence containing one independent clause and one or 
more dependent clauses 


compound noun: a word formed by two consecutive nouns 
compound sentence: a sentence connecting two independent clauses 
compound word: a word composed of two or more words 
conclusion: the summary or ending section of an essay, letter, etc. 


conditional: à sentence beginning with if or unless that indicates a condition 


conjunction: a word used to combine two sentences into one sentence 
contrast words: words that indicate that two or more nouns are different 
copy: the text portion of a website or advertisement 

countable noun: a word that represents something that you can count 


dangling modifiers: a word or phrase that is not adjacent to the word it is 
modifying 


definite article: the word the, which introduces a specific noun 
demonstrative pronoun: a pronoun that indicates a specific thing 


dependent clause: a clause that provides extra information about the 
preceding noun 


determiner: a word that comes before a noun and identifies which noun we 
are talking about 


emphasis adverbs: adverbs that give added certainty to the word they 
modify 


emphasis: to show special importance 
example words: words that illustrate or represent something 
first person: the use of the pronoun I in writing or speech 


focus adverbs: adverbs that are used to draw attention to particular words or 
phrases 


gerund: an -ing verb that is used as or functions as a noun 


indefinite article: the words a or an that introduce a nonspecific noun 
independent clause: a complete thought that includes a subject and verb 
infinitive: a base verb preceded by the preposition to 

intransitive verb: a verb that is not followed by a direct object 

meeting minutes: the official, written record of a business meeting 


misplaced phrases: phrases which are placed far from the word or phrase 
they are modifying 


modal verb: an auxiliary verb that indicates necessity or possibility 


modifier: a word or phrase that provides extra information about the word 
that comes after it 


noun: a word that indicates a person, place, or thing 

noun clause: a clause that begins with a question word 

participle: a verb form, such as the -ed or -ing form 

passive voice: a sentence that emphasizes the result of the action of the verb 


past participle verb: the form of the verb which is preceded by the auxiliary 
verb have 


plural noun: à noun that represents more than one thing 
possessive: a noun or pronoun that indicates possession 


possessive adjectives: words that come before a noun to indicate who or 
what owns that noun 


possessive noun: the 's form of the noun to indicate ownership 


predicative adjectives: adjectives that describe the subject of a sentence and 
which follow the verb 


preposition: a word that comes before a noun and indicates direction, 
location, or time 


prepositional phrase: a phrase containing a preposition followed by a 
determiner and a noun 


probability adverbs: adverbs that indicate a degree of probability 
pronoun: a word that substitutes for a noun 

proper nouns: words that indicate the name of a particular person or place 
punctuation: various marks used to clarify the meaning of a sentence 
quantifier: a word or phrase that indicates the quantity of a noun 


relative adverb: the words when, where, and why, which are used join 
clauses 


relative pronoun: a word that precedes a dependent clause 
singular noun: a noun that represents one thing 


split infinitive: a situation in which a word, usually an adverb, is placed in 
the middle of an infinitive 


stative verbs: verbs that represent a state of being 


superlative adjectives: adjectives which indicate the highest degree of 
comparison 


superlative form: the adjective form used to indicate the highest degree of 
comparison 


third person: the use of the pronouns he, she, or it in writing or speech 
topic sentence: another word for the thesis or main idea of a paragraph 
transitive verb: a verb that can be followed by a direct object 
uncountable noun: à word that represents an abstract idea or thing 


verb: a word that indicates an action or a state of being 


Answer Key 


1. Countable Nouns 


Sample answers 


1. 


In my town there are a lot of stores and restaurants. There are also two 
big parks. There’s just one museum, but there is a small art gallery as 
well. 

My kitchen has a lot of coffee cups and glasses. We have three apples, 
an orange, and two bananas. There are many appliances, including 
one coffee maker and one blender. 


2. Special Plural Nouns 


Sample answers 


1. 


The boys wrote essays about spies, ponies, and toys while listening to 
waltzes. 


. The casinos in the cities have discos, where families take photos of 


spies sitting on couches. 


3. Irregular Plural Nouns 


1. 


2 
3 
4. 
D 


Incorrect: fish 
Correct 

Correct 
Incorrect: people 


Correct 


4. Uncountable Nouns 


U C 
The beauty in this wood is shown in the pattern. 


U U c 
There is a lot of garbage and junk in the old house. 
U C U 
We get a lot of mail. Some is from our customers, but much of it is junk. 
U c Er C 
Viktor has a lot of furniture, including several chairs, tables, and sofas in 
E 
his apartment. 
U U U C 


All of the beer, wine, and soda is in the cooler. 


5. Nouns That Can Be Both Countable and Uncountable 


Sample answers 


L 


po- S. cubes oes uel 
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. Co 
1 
2 
3. living room 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


I have some free time tomorrow. 

I've used that software many times. 

There isn't enough space in my locker. 

I would like to travel in space someday. 

I had a lot of nice experiences working in sales. 


You can gain experience by doing an internship. 


mpound Nouns 
bus stop 


coffee cup 


fire drill 
tennis racket 
warm-up 
notebook 


bookstore 


9. dinner table 


7. Hyphenated Nouns 
1. It's a seven-day refund policy. 
2. It was a three-day conference. 
3. It's atwenty-pound box. 


8. Capitalization 


1. 


There is going to be a presentation on the first three presidents of the 
United States on Monday, January 3. 


Bill Gates is the founder of Microsoft. 


The Amazon River in South America is the second-longest river in 
the world. 


We watched the Hollywood classic Gone with the Wind in my social 
studies class today. 


9. Determiners 


1. 
2. 


There is a man at the front desk in the lobby who can help Ø you. 


I think we need to buy a new TV. The one in the living room is 
broken. 


3. We met Jane’s Ø husband and Ø son at a party last night. 


My sister told me that Ø Franco's is the best French restaurant in the 
city. 


Can you ask the boss if we can go Ø home early tomorrow? 


10. Using a and an 


1. 
2. 
3. 


We are staying at a hotel on the beach. 
Sorry, but I really don’t like Ø football. 


I would rather listen to Ø music than watch a TV program. 


4. 


Frida likes Ø art, so we went to an art gallery. 


11. Using the 


Sample answers 


1. 
2. 
3. 


I have a pet. The pet is a dog. The dog is white. 
When I see the stars in the sky, I think of being an astronaut. 


I prefer the kitchen. In that room, I really like my kitchen table 
because I can eat and do homework there. 

I like jazz. The saxophone is a nice instrument, and I would love to 
have the chance to learn to play like Sonny Rollins. 

My friends the Smiths like to go to the beach in the summertime. The 
Ismails like water sports and fishing. The Lis like art and often go to a 
museum. 


12. Possessive Adjectives 


1. 
2. 
3. 


I can’t find a pen, so can I borrow your pen or pencil? 
I saw Daniela today. The stylist did a great job on her hair. 


Diego had @ shoulder pain because he got hit in his shoulder playing 
softball. 


13. Demonstrative Pronouns 


ET. we. pee ie a 


Correct 
Correct 
Incorrect: that restaurant. 
Incorrect: these employees 


Incorrect: those girls 


14. Some and Any 


pU de D. PO 


Why don't you put some sugar or maple syrup on your oatmeal? 
Do you have any time to have a meeting tomorrow? 

Would you like some mustard or ketchup on your fries? 

I need some hair wax. Do you have any ? 


Here are the exam results. Some of you passed the exam, and some of 


you didn't. If you have any questions about your grades, come see me 
after class. 


15. Each and Every 


gU. e De 


Incorrect: every six months 
Correct 

Correct 

Incorrect: each foot 


Correct 


16. Many, Much, and a Lot of 


1. Greg doesn't have many friends, even though he's lived here a year. 

2. I don’t think we have much time to visit that museum. 

3. There was a lot of rain last month, and that's why we have so many 
flowers. 

4. Ithink too many people don't realize how much effort it takes to run a 
business. 

5. The rooms in this house have so much space. 

17. A Few and a Little 
1. Correct 
2. Incorrect: so little time 


3. 


Correct 


4. Incorrect: a little money 


18. Adjectives 


Sample answer 


Zhang Li decided to cook dinner. He bought an ancient cookbook that 
has fabulous recipes. When he saw a recipe for chicken soup, he 
thought to himself, This looks tasty. So he went to the store and got 
some nice pink carrots and a nice triangular onion. Then he went home 
and cooked the soup. He made a mistake with the time and ended up 
cooking the soup 30 hours longer than he should have. His family 
thought the soup was super. 


19. Attributive and Predicative Adjectives 
Incorrect: something useful 

Correct 

Correct 


Incorrect: a big suitcase 


ME LEE NE OE 


Incorrect: a child asleep on the sofa 


20. The Order of Adjectives 
Part 1 


Sample answers 


Medical: medical exam, medical doctor, medical insurance, medical 
instrument 


Portable: portable grill, portable fan, portable speaker, portable chair 


Glass: glass door, glass plate, glass wall, glass cover 


Part 2 


Sample answer 


I have a large, old, round, black, Japanese, iron, portable grill. 


21. Adjective Comparisons 


Sample answer 


I have a toaster, a coffee maker, and a microwave oven. The toaster is 
smaller than the microwave oven. The microwave oven cooks faster than 
the toaster. The toaster is the oldest appliance in the room. 


22. Participle Adjectives 


Sample answers 


1. The Museum of Modern Art is interesting because it has a variety of 
art. 


2. Kyle is amazing because he can cook well, he's good at sports, and 
he's a funny guy. 


I think a trip to Machu Picchu would be very exciting. 
4. I was very bored at the last company meeting with our CEO. 


I am very interested in learning more about world history. 


23. Adverbs of Manner and Place 
It was snowing hard last Sunday. 
It's a nice day so let's go outside. 
It's challenging to live and work abroad. 


The children play together nicely. 


gr. de. ege 


I will call you when I get downtown. 


24. Adverbs of Time 


Sample answers 


p d deo des n 


I go to the gym once a week. 

I never work overtime. 

Sometimes I go on a business trip. 

I usually get to the office at 8:30 a.m. 


I read the newspaper every day. 


25. Other Types and Positions of Adverbs 


Sample answers 


1 
2 
9s 
4 


. Ll almost missed my train recently. 


I also speak Japanese. 


I hardly go bowling. 


. Venere is certainly the best restaurant in my town. 


26. Active versus Stative Verbs 


1. 
2. 
3. 


What (are you working / de-yeu-werk) on today? 
I (have / am-having) a lot of things to bring to the conference. 


Since everyone (is-agreeing / agrees) with the terms, let's sign the 
contract. 


I (stady-/ am studying) hard because final exams start tomorrow. 


5. This cookie (tastes / 1s-tasting) a bit too sweet. 


27. Verbs Followed by Gerunds 


Sample answers 


1. 
2. 


In the office, I dislike using spreadsheets. 


Last night I finished eating dinner at 7:00 p.m. 


3. Pm exercising more and I think I will keep doing that. 
4. My school prohibits smoking anywhere on campus. 
5. Iregret not studying hard enough last year. 


28. Verbs Followed by Infinitives 


Sample answers 


1. I would advise my classmate to focus on studying instead of taking a 
job. 
2. During meetings, I tend to speak up. 


3. I would refuse to cheat on an exam because I am scared I would get 
caught. 


4. I taught my coworker how to use a pivot table. 


5. ['ve decided to visit the Grand Canyon for my next vacation. 


29. Verbs Followed by Either Gerunds or Infinitives 
1. Incorrect: stopped to smoke 
2. Correct 
3. Incorrect: tried plugging it in 


4. Correct 


30. The Three Forms of the Verb 

I always (listen) to the radio in the car on the way to work. 

I (went) to Stockholm in 2017. 

They usually (spend) a lot of time in the office on the weekends. 


We (bought) a new car last month. 


EI oum De. po T 


Can you (help) me with my project? 


31. Simple Present 


gi- pu. pod 


We need to finish this project by Friday. 


The professor wants us to work in groups. 


I really think I have to cut down on drinking coffee. 
She has a high GPA because she studies hard. 


You cook very well. Did you learn from your grandmother? 


32. Simple Past 


1. 
2. 
3. 


I heard Emily persuaded the boss to let us go home early on Friday. 
The only way we can improve profits is to cut costs. 


The reason you lost points on the essay is that you forgot to write the 
conclusion. 


The professor organized a field trip to ABC Labs. 


5. Have you identified the problem with the e-mail server? 


33. Simple Future 


Sample answers 


1 
2 
3. 
4. Work starts at 8:30 in the morning. 


I am going to go to work tomorrow. 
I'm going shopping on Saturday. 


I think it will keep raining tomorrow. 


34. Present Perfect 


pr de pode iz 


Correct 

Incorrect: We visited her 
Correct 

Incorrect: Nora was a student 


Correct 


35. Past Perfect 


Sample answers 


pu se me pee ge 


I had studied English for four years before I got this book. 

I had attended a language school before studying at this school. 
I had studied the past perfect tense before getting this book. 

I had always thought that. 


In my last English class I studied idioms. I had not studied those 
idioms before. 


36. Future Perfect 


Sample answers 


ST 4e pes pee qp 


I will have finished a big project by noon tomorrow. 

By next month, I will have started a new job. 

By next year, I will have gotten my MBA. 

By the time I am twenty-eight, I will have started medical school. 


By the time I retire, I will have become a millionaire. 


37. Present Progressive 


ST qe Be Pe p 


Correct 
Correct 
Correct 
Incorrect: The sales meeting starts 


Correct 


38. Past Progressive 


Sample answers 


I was eating breakfast thirty minutes ago. 
I was working on a budget. 
I was listening to some Mozart last night. 


Five years ago, I was living in Miami. 


QU de pg. Po 


I was close with my uncle. He was always telling us interesting 
stories. 


39. Future Progressive 


Sample answers 


I will be eating lunch an hour from now. 
I will be starting work tomorrow morning at 9:00 a.m. 
I will be living in the same place in five years' time. 


I think my boss will never be retiring. 


PA de ge qe gp 


I will be finishing studying the lessons in this book soon. 


40. Present Perfect Progressive 


Sample answers 


1. There are reference books all over the table because I have been 
studying. 

2. I have been taking notes for several hours. 

3. Ihave been looking at those beakers for two hours. 

4. The boss's door has been closed all day because he is hiring someone. 
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I have been working on an experiment in the lab all night. 


41. Past Perfect Progressive 


Sample answers 


The accounting manager was fired because he had been stealing 
money from the company. 


A guy walked into me on the sidewalk because he had been texting. 


Madelyn passed all of her final exams because she had been studying 
very hard. 


Isaac fell down at the holiday party because he had been dancing. 


5. I was able to understand this lesson because I had been studying it 


very carefully. 


42. Future Perfect Progressive 


Sample answers 


1. 


By this time tomorrow, I will have been working here for exactly one 
year. 

By my next birthday, I will have been living in California for six 
months. 


3. By this time next week, I will have been married ten years. 


By the time I finish all of the lessons in this book, I will have been 
studying for two months straight. 


By the time I retire, I will have been managing my own company. 


43. Modals Part 1: Must / Have to / Need to 


1. 
2. 
3. 


My flight is at 7:00 a.m. tomorrow, so I need to wake up at 4:00 a.m. 
When you have a job interview, you must not be late. 


Paisley is lucky. Even though she is the store manager, she doesn’t 
have to work on weekends. 


The boss said the marketing plan we submitted looked okay, so we 
don’t have to make any changes. 


5. Ithink I need to start looking for a new job. This company isn't doing 


well. 


44. Modals Part 2: Had Better / Should / Ought to 


1. The sales rep should be here soon. He is usually on time. 


2. This meeting schedule looks fine to me, but I think we had better 
have Elena look it over before we send it out. 


3. The doctor told David that he had better stop smoking. 
4. I think you had better go back and make sure you locked the door. 
5. [think I ought to should start exercising. I need to lose a little weight. 


45. Modals Part 3: May / Might / Can 
1. Ihaven't finished my work, so I may / might stay here a bit longer. 


2. Why don't you ask Cameron to help you? He can use all of the 
software. 


3. Nicolas is a nice guy, but sometimes he can talk forever. 


4. Grace wasn't feeling well, so she may / might not come to work 
today. 


5. Some questions on the TOEFL can be tricky, so read them carefully. 


46. Modals Part 4: Could 


Sample answers 


1. I wasn't able to play tennis two years ago. 

2. I was able to keep my GPA above 3.5 last semester. 
3. I don't think it could snow within the next seven days. 
4. I don't think an AI robot could replace me at work. 


5. Ithink I could have studied harder over the past year. 


47. Causatives 


Sample answers 


My boss makes me start work at 8:00 a.m. 


1 
2. If I were the boss, I would let my staff wear casual clothes to work. 
2: 
4 


My coworker had me help them with the spreadsheet this morning. 
It would be impossible for anyone to get me to wake up at 5:00 a.m. 
to go hiking. 


I want to have my house painted. 


48. Conditionals 


OI ge ey oq 


Incorrect: water freezes 

Correct 

Incorrect: if I had known about it 
Correct 


Correct 


49. Prepositions of Time 


s» X de cue Je oí 


The final exam begins at 4:00 p.m. 

The next team meeting is on June 3. 

The nursing course only starts in the spring semester. 

I can't believe the boss is making us work on the weekend. 
Charlotte became the office manager in 2002. 


There's not much traffic at night. 


50. Prepositions of Location 


1. 
2. 


Aliyah met her husband when she was working at Yahoo. 


I was at work until 11:00 p.m. trying to finish the marketing project. 


3. Ididn't realize you were in the kitchen. 
4. Scarlett lives on the south side of the city. 


5. The speaker system is in the middle of the table. 


51. Preposition Collocations 


Sample answers 


1. Keeping up with changes in technology is necessary for success in the 
twenty-first century. 


2. I’ve made an attempt at playing golf recently. 
3. Iparticipated in an HR seminar last week. 

4. Iam familiar with three foreign languages. 
5 


. I was impressed by my manager's speech last month. 


52. Phrasal Verbs 
Sample answers: 


ask out, back up, cut out, end up, find out, give up, kick out, look after, 
make up, put out, take in, turn off, etc. 


53. Basic Sentence Structure and Clauses 
Independent clause 

Dependent clause 

Independent clause 


Dependent clause 


SE ume per Jens dq 


Dependent clause 


54. Compound and Complex Sentences 


1, Even though Manuel had the necessary experience and qualifications, 


he was turned down for the job. 


We recorded the CEO's speech, which he gave at the conference. 


Carson wasn't able to pass the final exam because he didn't put 


. Yumilikes to study in the public library, which has a number of 


We won't be able to start the meeting until everyone has arrived at the 


55. Adjective Clauses, Noun Clauses, and Adverbial Clauses 


Sample answers 


1 
2 
3. 
4 


. The boss asked me to work this weekend, which doesn't make me 


I remember a time when there was no Internet. 
Can you tell me where the conference room is? 


Unless we work faster, we won't be able to finish this project. 


very happy. 
Technology, which affects all of our lives, advances at an incredible 
rate these days. 


56. Commas, Hyphens, Dashes, and Apostrophes 


The First Day on the Job 


Today was the first day of work for the part-time and full-time trainees 


at Acme Corporation's headquarters in LA. Even though everyone's 


mood was upbeat and they were open-minded, many of them were a 


little on edge. One of the trainees’ tasks was to read the company’s HR 


handbook—the whole handbook! It's over thirty-five chapters. 


Actually, they were given ample time to complete the task, and some 


of the trainers were on standby to assist them. 


57. Colons and Semicolons 


1. 


Ana graduated from university in three and a half years; her next goal 
is to pass the CPA exam. 


. Weneed to set up the conference room with the equipment for the 


meeting: the projector, the remote control, and the screen. 


There are three ways to grow your business: social media, which will 
attract potential customers; a mailing list to keep in touch with current 
customers; and a website to provide information about your business. 
Many new managers face the same problem: They try to keep the 
same relationships that they had before becoming a manager. 

I'll never forget what my grandfather used to tell me: Always keep 


your sense of humor and never worry about anything you can’t 
control. 


58. Parentheses and Brackets 


1. 


Her research described the effects of Prohibition (1920—1933) on the 
New York City economy. 


. To enter the building, you need to (1) show a photo ID, (2) pass 


through the metal detector, and (3) pass through the facial recognition 
scanner. 

The major automakers [Ford, GM, and Chrysler] use parts produced 
by a number of factories in Mexico. 

The volume of work produced by Natsume Soseki [one of the most 
famous figures in Japanese literature] rivals that of Franz Kafka. 


59. Quotation Marks 


“Have a seat, Mr. Jameson,” said the lawyer. “This won't take long." 


Mr. Jameson sat back on the sofa. He had a curious look on his face, and 
he could not understand why they were staring at him. He looked right at 
the lawyer's face and said: *Let's get to the point. What do you want me 
to do?" 


"It's important for us to find the truth. A man’s life is at stake,” replied 
the lawyer. 


Their eyes met. “I think the truth is clear, don't you?” Mr. Jameson asked. 


*What exactly," chimed the lawyer, *is clear? We want to hear that from 
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you. 
60. Active and Passive Voice 

1. The report was completed by Eli. 

2. (no passive sentence possible) 

3. The student advisor solved the issue. 

4. (no active sentence possible) 

5. (no active sentence possible) 
61. Double Negatives 

1. Correct 

2. Incorrect: he never travels 

3. Correct 

4. Incorrect: I seldom have 

5. Incorrect: I haven’t done anything 
62. First and Third Person 


Sample answers 


I thought The Godfather was a well-made drama. In addition to getting a 
look at the activities of an organized crime group, we could see how 
important family life was to the characters . . . 


The Godfather was an acclaimed dramatic film. In addition to presenting 
the activities of an organized crime group, this movie provides a glimpse 
into the importance of family life for the characters. . . 


63. Wordiness 


Sample answer 


Even though company policy contains rules regarding employee 
attendance, many employees arrive late. The company president has 
asked me to inform everyone that if you are late more than three times, 
you may face termination. 


64. Misplaced Words and Sentence Logic 


Sample answers 


1. When I walked away from the counter, the coffee cup fell on the 
floor. 


He was talking quickly, which confused me. 
Wash your hands often to prevent colds. 


I think only my sister knows my mom’s recipes. 


gi de des N 


I read in the company newsletter that the CEO is going to give a 
speech. 


65. Topic Sentence 


Sample answers 


1. People enjoy the rush of adrenaline from participating in extreme 
sports. 
2. I cannot support the plan to build a new shopping mall in my 


neighborhood. 


3. Iprefer to work at home rather than at the office. 


66. Paragraph Body 


Sample answer 


The greatest invention of the twentieth century was the computer. First of 
all, the computer allows people to work more efficiently and accurately. 
Its software can be used for word processing, complex calculations, and 
the creation of presentations. In addition, computer databases help 
workers record and extract information significantly faster than manual 
systems. Furthermore, computers make it possible for people to work 
together even if they are in distant physical locations. 


67. Paragraph Conclusion 


Sample answer 


Such workplace enhancements are only possible with computers. 


68. Transition Words 


Sample answer 


Technology has given us more options for communication. First of all, 
mobile phones allow people to communicate with others regardless of 
their physical location. For instance, text messaging provides a way to 
instantly contact a friend or family member. Additionally, social media 
gives us the opportunity to reach a wide group of people at one time, and 
platforms such as YouTube make it easy for anyone to broadcast their 


ideas and opinions to a global audience. As a result of the development of 
these different options for communication, people can keep in touch with 
others in ways that were not even imaginable in previous generations. 


Further Reading and Resources 


My website, myhappyenglish.com, contains additional free English lessons, 
tips, and tricks, covering phrasal verbs, idioms, and so much more English 
that you may often hear but not know what it means. It also features the 
Happy English Podcast with weekly English lessons. 


Here are some additional favorite books and websites where you can 
continue building your English knowledge and find answers to more complex 
grammar questions. 


Books 


The Blue Book of Grammar and Punctuation, Jane Straus 
Complete English Grammar Rules, Farlex International 
The Elements of Style, William Strunk, Jr. 

English Grammar (Series), Betty S. Azar 

ESL Grammar, Mary Ellen Mufioz Page 

Grammar in Use (Series), Raymond Murphy 


A Manual for Writers of Research Papers, Theses, and Dissertations, 
Kate L. Turabian 


Oxford Modern English Grammar, Bas Aarts 


Perfect English Grammar, Grant Barrett 


Practical English Usage, Michael Swan 


Websites 


English Club: englishclub.com/grammar 
English Grammar: englishgrammar.org 
English Grammar Online: ego4u.com 


Grammar Girl: Quick and Dirty Tips: quickanddirtytips.com/grammar- 
girl 


Grammarly Blog: grammarly.com/blog/category/handbook 
Guide to Grammar and Writing: guidetogrammar.org/grammar/index.htm 
Learn American English Online: learnamericanenglishonline.com 


Learn English British Council: learnenglish.britishcouncil.org/english- 
grammar-reference 


Perfect English Grammar: perfect-english-grammar.com 


Purdue Online Writing Lab: owl.english.purdue.edu/owl 
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To the student (working without a teacher) 


This is a grammar book for elementary 
students of English. There are 115 units 
in the book and each unit is about a 
different point of English grammar. 
There is a list of units at the beginning 


of the book (Contents). 

Do not study all the units in order from 
beginning to end. It is better to choose 
the units that you need to do. For 
example, if you have a problem with the 
present perfect (J have been, he has done 
etc.), study Units 15-20. 
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Study guide (pages 271-282) 


Each unit is two pages. 
The information is on 
the left-hand page and 
the exercises are on the 
right: 


Study the left-hand page (information), and then 
do the exercises on the right-hand page. 


Use the Key to check your answers. The Key is on 


pages 283—309. 


Study the left-hand page again if necessary. 


Dont forget the seven Appendices at 


the back of the book (pages 243-251). 


These will give you information about 
active and passive forms, irregular 
verbs, short forms, spelling and 
phrasal verbs. 


There are also Additional 
exercises at the back of the book 
(pages 252-270). 

There is a list of these exercises 
on page 252. 
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To the teacher 


The most important features of this book are: 

C) Itisa grammar book. It does not deal with other aspects of the language. 

C) Irtis for elementary learners. It does not cover areas of grammar which are not normally taught at 
elementary level. 

© Itis a reference book with exercises. It is not a course book and is not organised progressively. 

C) Itis addressed to learners and intended for self-study. 


Organisation of the book 


There are 115 units in the book, each one focusing on a particular area of grammar. The material is organised 
in grammatical categories, such as tenses, questions and articles. Units are not ordered according to difficulty, 
and should therefore be selected and used in the order appropriate for the learner(s). The book should not 
be worked through from beginning to end. The units are listed in che Contents and there is a comprehensive 
Index at the end of the book. 


Each unit has the same format consisting of two facing pages. The grammar point is presented and explained 
on the left-hand page and the corresponding exercises are on the right. There are seven Appendices (pages 
243-251) dealing with active and passive forms, irregular verbs, short forms (contractions), spelling and phrasal 
verbs. It might be useful for teachers to draw students' attention to these. 


At the back of the book there is a set of Additional exercises (pages 252—270). These exercises provide ‘mixed’ 
practice bringing together grammar points from a number of different units (especially those concerning verb 
forms). There are 35 exercises in this section and there is a full list on page 252. 


Also at the back of the book there is a Study guide to help students decide which units to study — see page 271. 


Finally, there is a Key (pages 283-309) for students to check their answers to all the exercises in the book. An 
edition without the Study guide and Key is available for teachers who would prefer it for their students. 


Level 


The book is for elementary learners, i.e. learners with very little English, but not for complete beginners. It is 
intended mainly for elementary students who are beyond the early stages of a beginners' course. It could also 
be used by low-intermediate learners whose grammar is weaker than other aspects of their English or who 
have problems with particular areas of basic grammar. 


The explanations are addressed to the elementary learner and are therefore as simple and as short as possible. 
The vocabulary used in the examples and exercises has also been restricted so that the book can be used at 
this level. 


Using the book 


The book can be used by students working alone (see To the student) or as supplementary course material. 
In either case the book can serve as an elementary grammar book. 


When used as course material, the book can be used for immediate consolidation or for later revision or 
remedial work. It might be used by the whole class or by individual students needing extra help and practice. 


In some cases it may be desirable to use the left-hand pages (presentation and explanation) in class, but it 
should be noted that these have been written for individual study and reference. In most cases, it would 
probably be better for teachers to present the grammar point in their preferred way with the exercises being 
done for homework. The left-hand page is then available for later reference by the student. 


Some teachers may prefer to keep the book for revision and remedial work. In this case, individual students or 
groups of students can be directed to the appropriate units for self-study and practice. 


am/is/are 


My favourite colour is blue. 


My favourite sports are 
l'm American. l'm from Chicago. > re football and swimming. 


z l'm interested in art. 
Ym a student. ) 


My father is a doctor and lm not interested in politics. 


my mother is a journalist. e* 


LISA 


positive negative 
| | am | (I'm) : ] || amnot | (lm not) 
has] —a—— —. all See a -— 
he (he's) he | | (he's not or heisn't) 
she | is | (she's) | she | is not (she'snot or sheisn't) 
EE: | (it’s) it | (it’s not or it isn’t) 
| we | (we're) | we | | (we'renot or wearen't) | 
you | are | (youre) | | you | arenot | (you'renot or you aren't) | 
they (they're) | | they | (they're not or theyaren't) | 
short form short forms 


l'm cold. Can you close the window, please? 
I’m 32 years old. My sister is 29. 

Steve is ill. He's in bed. 

My brother is scared of dogs. 

It’s ten oclock. You're late again. 

Ann and | are good friends. 

Your keys are on the table. 


l'm tired, but I’m not hungry. 

Lisa isn't interested in politics. She's interested in art. 
James isn't a teacher. He's a student. 

Those people aren't English. They're Australian. 

It’s sunny today, but it isn't warm. 


that's = that is — there's = thereis — here's = here is 


() Thank you. That's very kind of you. 
C) Look! There's Chris. 
'Here's your key: "Thank you’ 


am/is/are (questions) * Unit 2 there is/are = Unit 37 a/an 3 Unit 65 short forms => Appendix 4 


Exercises 


ESD Write the short form (she's / we aren't etc.). 


1sheis she's... 3 itisnot 5 lam not 
DENSIS NS C 4 thatis 6 you are not . 
ED Write am, is or are. 
1 The weather iS. nice today. 5 Look! There _ Helen. 
2 (s not rich. 6 My brother and I good tennis players. 
3 This bag... heavy. 7 Emily „at home. Her children ........... at school 
4 These bags............... heavy. 8 | a taxi driver. My sister... a nurse. 


[25] s. the sentences. 


Steve is ill. Hes... in bed. 


x I'm not em [URE ses T 

3 Mr Thomas is a very old Man. oo... 98. 

4 These chairs aren't beautiful, but ..................... comfortable. 
5 The weather is nice today. . warm and sunny. 
[um .late' ‘No, l'm not. l'm early! 

7 C isnt at home. at work. 
--——— your coat’ ‘Oh, thank you very much: 


il» Look at Lisa's sentences in 1A. Now write sentences about yourself. 


1 (name?) My 5 (favourite colour or colours?) 

2 (Gee) e paces INAV Bee: sei he a oe NN 
SE (UCIT) Oe i a es 6 (interested in ... ?) 

4 (jb? Il. ae ee 


En Write sentences for the pictures. Use: 


cold hot scared 


hungry 


angry 


1 (it / hot today) .tienthottoday. . or Its ATO -—— — 
2 (it/ windy today) | m re c RERUM qe A cL 
3 (my hands / cold) || ———— C ——— ORE LL 
4 (Brazil / a very big country) 

5 (diamonds / cheap) 

6 (Toronto / in the US) 


Write true sentences, positive or negative. Use I'm / I’m not. 
7 (tired) E) 0 Wm. rrr ————— 
8 (hungry) Im. mee 


9 (agood swimmer) 
10 (interested in football) 


+ Additional exercise 1 (page 252) 


13 


am/is/are (questions) 


positive question 
Z4 What's your name? 
am am | |? f 
? ; 
BIN: 
is is | she? s 


How old are you? ) 
Are you a student? , 


are 


‘Am Ilate?” ‘No, you're on time’ 

‘Is your mother at home? ‘No, she's out: 
‘Are your parents at home? — 'No, they're out: 
‘Is it cold in your room? — 'Yes, a little’ 

— Your shoes are nice. Are they new? 


Hell 


C) Is she at home? / Is your mother at home? (not Is at home your mother?) 
C) Are they new? / Are your shoes new? (not Are new your shoes?) 


Where ... ? / What ... ? / Who... ?/ How... ? / Why... ? 


O Where is your mother? Is she at home? 

() ‘Where are you from? = ‘Canada’ 

© ‘What colour is your car?’ ‘It’s red’ 

O ‘How old is Joe” 'He’s 24’ 

O How are your parents? Are they well? 

C) These shoes are nice. How much are they? 

C) This hotel isn’t very good. Why is it so expensive? 


what's = whatis who’s=whois how’s=howis where's = where is 


©) What's the time? C) Who's that man? 
O Where's Lucy? O How's your father? 
Short answers 
| | am. I'm 
$ 
he he’s 
she | is. she’s 
Yes, it No, | it's not. 
we we're 
you | are. you're 
they they're 


© ‘Are you tired? ‘Yes, lam.’ 

© ‘Are you hungry? ‘No, l'm not, but I’m thirsty: 
C) ‘Is your friend English? ‘Yes, he is.’ 

C) ‘Are these your keys? ‘Yes, they are.’ 

© ‘That’s my seat’ — 'No, it isn’t.’ 


am/is/are > Unit 1 questions =è Unit 44 — what/which/how =} Unit 47 


Exercises 


tx» Find the right answers for the questions. 


What colour is your bag? 
Are you hungry? 

How is George? 

Who's that woman? 


O O0 -J OQ» un XR WN — 


F No, it’s black. 

G In your bag. 

H No, she's American. 
|. Very well. 


Where's the camera? A London. jm c 
Is your car blue? B No, I’m not. DP a 
Is Kate from London? C Yes, you are. BO. ae 
Am | late? D My sister. TE m 
Where's Amy from? E Black. Ge 


€» Make questions with these words. 


1 (is / at home / your mother) A 
2 (your parents / are / well) esed 
3 (interesting / is / your job) ? 
4 (the shops / are / open today) ? 
5 (from / where / you / are) ? 
6 (interested in sport / you / are) ? 
7 (is/ near here / the station) Am 
8 (atschool / are / your children) E 
9 (you / are / late / why) ? 


E Complete the questions. Use What... / Who... / Where... / How .... 


They're very well, 
At the end of the street. 
Five, six and ten, 


How are your parents? 
the bus stop? 
your children? 


these oranges? £1.50 a kilo. 
your favourite sport? Skiing. 
the man in this photo? That's my father. 
your new shoes? Black. 


€» Write the questions. 


Herne aee vm ev OMIT Te c 
Amen can Mates e ct eeu head M i cee Coe | 


Paul. 
No, l'm Australian. 


( 
( 
(how old?) 
(a teacher?) 
(married?) 


(wife a lawyer?) 
(from?) 


I'm 30. 


No, l'm a lawyer. 

Yes, | am. 

No, she's a designer. | 
She's Italian. | 


Anna. 
She's 27. 


ENNIE acetonie e MS | 
how old? 


«oO 00 41g Un M. WN — 


1 Are you married? ...No.Im not. ee. 4 APE VOW hanch COND? aeea 
DI FATO GUESS eter ee aac ec se nen S SICA KINOWE Pinea aan 
3ntlsiiticoldite day d cce tt ose t EE GWATexorattealil elect M 
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She's eating. It's raining. They're running. 
She isn't reading. The sun isn't shining. They aren't walking. 


The present continuous is: 
am/is/are + doing/eating/running/writing etc. 


| | am (not) ) lm working. I’m not watching TV. 
he | ) Maria is reading a newspaper. 
| she | is (not) | O She isn’t eating. (or She’s not eating.) 
it -ing | © The bus is coming. 
we | ) We're having dinner. 
| you | are (not) ) You're not listening co me. (or You aren't listening ...) 
| they | ) The children are doing their homework. 


6) am/is/are + -ing = something is happening now: 


16 


lm working 
she's wearing a hat 
they're playing football 
l'm not watching TV 


past now future 


Please be quiet. I’m working. (= l'm working now) 

Look, there's Sarah. She's wearing a brown coat. (= she is wearing it now) 
The weather is nice. It's not raining. 

"Where are the children? — "They're playing in the park: 

(on the phone) We're having dinner now. Can | call you later? 

You can turn off the television. I’m not watching it. 


Spelling (— Appendix 5): 


come — coming write —> writing dance dancing 
run— running sit — sitting swim > swimming 
lie —> lying 


am/is/are = Unit 1 are you doing? (questions) 9 Unit 4 am doing and I do + Unit 8 


What are you doing tomorrow? ** Unit 25 


Exercises 


£m What are these people doing? Use these verbs to complete the sentences: 


eat have lie play sit wait 


D) 


"D 


d ome mee MERE MAR on the floor. 
"P. fonds. 5. ome e ae breakfast. 
Pen ene s Md c (overdo vel), oM e TUM on» 


& Complete the sentences. Use these verbs: 
build cook go have stand stay swim -werk 


1 Please be quier. 1... m.working...... 

2ENVVIYere s ONE II GISTIGRTE NEG ETIN E eee : 

E oUm on my foot’ ‘Oh, l'm sorry: 
Zulcoklssemcbody acnee in the river. 

5 NWeirelhereromholidaym Wem MM at che Central Hotel. 
GR'WnS SU SIS. ec). 5 en ee a shower. 

FM T essc mem No a new hotel in the city centre at the moment. 
NUM RE e TE now. Goodbye. 


ED Look at the picture. Write sentences about Jane. Use She's -ing or She isn't -ing. 


(watch TV) Shes watching.T E. 
(sit onithe Noon Sem come cc rec 
(reae OR. Coe ccce S CETT en 
(c1- aT ope MT ec c o 
( 
( 
( 


|i mp ec — 2 Ds 
wear a hat) 
drink coffee) 


oo N QN un HKRWN — 


1 (I / wash / my hair) 
2 (it / snow) 

3 (I /sit /ona chair) 
4 (| / eat) 

5 (it/ rain) 

6 (I/ learn / English) 

7 (I/ listen / to music) 
8 (the sun / shine) 

9 (I/ wear / shoes) 
UNUM LO o QD NNNNEET S  — LLLLLLSLSS E E 


E 
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Unit are you doing? 


(present continuous questions) 


positive question What are you doing? 
am || 

doing he doing NM Z. 
working is | she working 
going it going 
staying "A staying 

etc. are | you etc. 

they 


‘Are you feeling OK? — 'Yes, I'm fine, thanks. 

‘Is it raining? ‘Yes, cake an umbrella’ 

Why are you wearing a coat? It’s not cold. 

‘What's Paul doing? — 'He's studying for his exams: 
"What are the children doing? ‘They're watching T V. 
Look, there's Emily! Where's she going? 

Who are you waiting for? Are you waiting for Sue? 


eeeecee 


Study the word order: 
is/are + subject + -ing 


he 
Ben 
they 
those people 


working today? 
working today? (not Is working Ben today?) 


going? 
going? (not Where are going those people?) 


| he 
she | isn't. 
it 

No, 
we 
you | aren't. 
they 


‘Are you going now? ‘Yes, | am.' 

‘Is Ben working today? — 'Yes, he is.’ 

‘Is it raining" — 'No, it isn’t.’ 

‘Are your friends staying at a hotel" ‘No, they aren't. They're staying with me’ 


JICHO 


Exercises 


ED Look at the pictures and write the patie ael 


a 


X a "a 
No, you can turn it off. tes BT Yes, see you tomorrow. l No, not at the moment. 


co Look at the pictures and complete the questions. Use: 
cry eat go laugh  lookat -read 


1 (is/ working / Ben / today) Je Ben working today Rete. oor ume ees doo ? 
2 (what / the children / are / doing) What are the children doing... ? 
3 Vou are listening tome): ..... c c-—— n ncm ? 
4 (where / your friends / are / going). ? 
Sutarev washer youn parents TIN) t Re tque ? 
6 (What /lessicat/ 15: Co0kIng) a aar ra MMC ? 
7 why / you Pare Peek! qt me e me uus TED oot ? 
Sm liseieommimes/ tied US)H - 2 ott esc LM NN. c0 a ? 
co Write short answers (Yes, | am. / No, he isn't. etc.). 
1 Are you watching TV? ..No.Imnot...... Aso tret m NR RETE T 
2 Are you wearing a watch? s. 5 Are you sitting on the MOOT? on ecsinnnnnnennnne 
3 Are YOU eating something? ss hes 6 Are you feeling well? M 
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They have a lot of books. He's eating an ice cream. 
They read a lot. He likes ice cream. 


They read / he likes / | work etc. = the present simple: 


| I/we/you/they read like work live watch do have 
| he/she/it reads likes works lives watches does has 
Remember: 


he works / she lives / it rains etc. 
C) | work in a shop. My brother works in a bank. (not My brother work) 
| Lucy lives in London. Her parents live in Scotland. 
It rains a lot in winter. 


| have — he/she/it has: 
.) Joe has a shower every day. 


Spelling (— Appendix 5): 


-es after -s / -sh / -ch: pass —> passes finish — finishes watch — watches 
-y — -ies: study — studies try — tries 
also: do — does go goes 


We use the present simple for things that are true in general, or for chings that happen sometimes or all 
the time: 
) | like big cities. 

Your English is good. You speak very well. 
Tom works very hard. He starts at 7.30 and finishes at 8 o'clock in the evening. 
The earth goes round the sun. 
. We do a lot of different things in our free time. 

It costs a lot of money to build a hospital. 


always/never/often/usually/sometimes + present simple 
Sue always gets to work early. (not Sue gets always) 
| never eat breakfast. (not | eat never) 
We often go away at weekends. 
Mark usually plays football on Sundays. 
| sometimes walk to work, but not very often. 


I don't ... (negative) = Unit6 Do you ... ? (questions) Unit7 lam doingand I do =è Unit 8 


always/usually/often etc. (word order) ** Unit 94 


Exercises 


€D Write these verbs with -s or -es. 


iT (ead) E aE E Baa 3 (fy) IET 5 (have) she a aen A 
NER 4 (dance) NC va coss G(Amisilteenee ee 


(E Complete the sentences about the people in the pictures. Use: 
eat go live -play play sleep 


Tennis is my 
favourite sport. 


UE coco AU the piano. ROMS UO, tet tennis. 


De MING tence me een invewerybIghoUuse ^ 5. assem to the cinema a lot. 
2g ON o om d a lot of fruit. d seven hours a night. 


GED Complete the sentences. Use: 


boil close cost cost like like meet open -speak teach wash 


Maria Speaks... four languages. 

The shops in the city centre usually oso at 9 oclock in the morning. 
Aire CI NAUES UTR vem at 5 oclock in the evening. 
ilimagistateaslreresleme t S mathematics to young children. 

My job is very interesting. |. alot of people. 

Peter's car is always dirty. He never n IE, 

Food is expensive. It. ee a lot of money. 

Shoes are expensive. They „i a lot of money. 

CC NN S at 100 degrees Celsius. 

Laura and | are good friends. 1... sss Denandisnosee e s me. 


QO 000g Uu. WN = 


c 


co rite sentences from these words. Use the right form of the verb (arrive or arrives etc.). 


(always / early /'Sue/'artive). ..... oue always anives marly..........cotet mc S 
ME ALINE CIM M Sy never eeo) | «scu eoe tcm emerat bdo a ED a MN 
(sorte Joel na 7 iate d Wes) | asumen A tene RN QU OQ TO SE 
(like / chocolate / children / usually) 

(Jo ckie/qpanties /xenjoy alas)... me quitte 
( 

( 

( 


W 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 (often / peoples names / | / forget) . 
PMCS Sam Wate aney eec. eee cous olen ruc a sm samen ert es 
s usualy cinmen | Wee gage rat 2130). cao, nicaraieaiaen Ee E DII UD E dL LE eu aa EE 
9; Rates always Alex GO BEN MERE) n a cae contados SN ae te Toce as M 


ep rite sentences about yourself. Use always/never/often/usually/sometimes. 


(watch TV in the evening) 
(ireacdimoecl Milieu mo. ce te. E 
(get up before 7 o'clock) 
( 
( 


ZOW IKS ENESE DUS) ea oS 


W 
1 
2 
3 
4 
Eu GO GON d2 2000970] 1^: ato 


| don't ... (present simple negative) 


The present simple negative is don't/doesn't + verb: 


No, thanks. | 
don't drink coffee. 


Coffee? 


She doesn’t drink coffee. He doesn't like his job. 5 


positive negative 


doesn't 
(does not) 


| drink coffee, but | don't drink tea. 

Sue drinks tea, but she doesn't drink coffee. 

You don't work very hard. 

We don't watch TV very often. 

The weather is usually nice. It doesn't rain very often. 
Sam and Chris don't know many people. 


Remember: 
I/we/you/they don't... (C) (don't like football. 
he/she/it doesn't...  () He doesn't like football. 


©) Idon'tlike Fred and Fred doesn't like me. (not Fred dont like) 
O My car doesn't use much petrol. (not My car don't use) 
O Sometimes he is late, but it doesn't happen very often. 


We use don't/doesn't + infinitive (dont like / doesn't speak / doesn't do etc.): 
© | don’t like washing the car. | don't do it very often. 
© Sarah speaks Spanish, but she doesn't speak Italian. (not doesn't speaks) 
C) David doesn't do his job very well. (not David doesn’t his job) 
C) Paula doesn't usually have breakfast. (not doesn't ... has) 


Exercises 


[ 6.1 | Write the negative. 


1 | play the piano very well. 

2 Anna plays the piano very well. 

3 They know my phone number. 

4 We work very hard. 

5 He has a bath every day. 

6 You do the same thing every day. 


c Study the information and write sentences with like. 


eg BEN AND 
like ...? Coote Kae uU 2 EEN Ene SODHIB ne 
KA e UU VT EL 
1 classical music? lc t DIST NES 
2 boxing? 
E E CUN uu 


3 horror movies? 


[ 63 | Write about yourself. Use: 


Inever... or loften.. or  ldon't... very often. 


i wean TV — | don't watch TY very.often... or .lnever watch TY... or 

e. |o cul 0 cJ E - 
2 (gotothe theatie) orere i Aane r A PAE ee 
3 (rideabike) aT wr css ccm ot m n aS 
zt (s Te MOUSE UIT TNNT OT ESTEE Sue 
5 (travel by train) 


co Complete the sentences. All of them are negative. Use don't/doesn't + these verbs: 


cost go know  -rain. see use wear 


1 The weather here is usually nice. It... doesn't.rain. . much. 

2. [Pull IMAG VCE [Ule [IE cocer tene it very often. 

3. Palancia friend e like rms; BUC UN e e e tt to the cinema very often. 
ae ANimamnclanisimmannie clita Utes ile e eee aring. 

S. IO ISTA . much about politics. I'm not interested in it. 

6 The Regent Hotel isn't expensive. TE l.ii much to stay there. 

7 Ed lives very mear us, DUC We a e es him very often. 


co t the verb into the correct form, positive or negative. 


Pu 
1 Margaret Speaks... four languages — English, French, German and Spanish. (speak) 
2 |..don t like... my job. It's very boring. (like) 

3 ‘Where's Steve?  'l'm sorry. Iss s (KNOW) 

4 Sue is a very quiet person. She sss. Very Much. (talk) 
BANG sees SOOO team LES hishavourite drinks (drink 

6 It's not truel 1... IE (believe) 

7 That's a very beautiful picture. 1... it very much. (like) 

SS DUAE e WECSISKEE TUI. [please roto meat. (eat) 
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Do you ... ? (present simple questions) 


We use do/does in present simple questions: 


postive pussien ( Do you play the guitar? } 


Study the word order: 


do/does + subject + infinitive 


Do | you play the guitar? 
Do | your friends | live near here? 
Does | Chris work | on Sundays? 
Does | it rain a lot here? 
Where | do | your parents | live? 
How often | do | you wash | your hair? 
What | does | this word mean? 
How much | does | it cost to fly to Rome? 
Questions with always and usually: 
Does | Chris | always | work | on Sundays? 
What | do | you | usually | do at weekends? 


What do you do? = What's your job? 
© ‘What do you do?’ ‘| work in a bank’ 


Remember: 


do l/we/you/they... © Do they like music? 
does he/she/it ... . O Does he like music? 


Short answers 


I/we/you/they do. I/we/you/they don't. 
Yes, No, 
he/she/it does. he/she/it doesn't. 


© ‘Do you play the guitar?” ‘No, | don’t.’ 

© ‘Do your parents speak English? “Yes, they do.’ 

© ‘Does James work hard?’ — 'Yes, he does.’ 

O ‘Does your sister live in London? ‘No, she doesn’t.’ 


I do/work/like etc. (present simple) => Unit 5 I don't... (negative) => Unit 6 questions <> Units 44-47 


Exercises 


£x» Write questions with Do ... ? and Does ... ? 


1 | like chocolate. How about you? ? 
2 | play tennis. How about you? ? 
3 You live near here. How about Lucy? 3 m 
xc usus semitis. OWRBOUC HISTMEMGE? Mo assets tnc ttc aea i 
5 You goak Enden HeswdbeusseUEDIOIhe" oosa E e reso ERROR ? 
SIMO VOCACVERVMONIMG AOMA DOULYOUR aussen ? 
7 Sue goes away a lot. How about Paul? ? 
8 | want to be famous. How about you? ? 
9 You work hard. How about Anna? ? 
GED Make questions from these words + do/does. Put the words in the right order. 
1 (where / live / your parents) ? 
2 (you / early / always / get up) ? 
3 (how often / TV / you / watch) 5? 
4 (you / want / what / for dinner) NC 
5 (like / you / football) af 
6 (your brother / like / football) ? 
FACIAL | VOU essi omn) € — ? 
8 (your sister / work / where) M 
9 (breakfast / always / you / have) ? 
10 (what / mean / this word) ? 
11 (in winter / snow / it / here) ? 


12 (go / usually / to bed / what time / you) 


cL RENNES UNUS oo ec ? 
13 (how much / to phone New York / it / cost) 

utc eee TU e EU LM NUN M EE. ? 
14 (you / for breakfast / have / usually / what) 

BC NC AMENE ue coc cUm Ne c-r...  . ? 


ey Complete the questions. Use these verbs: 
de do enjoy go like start teach work - 


What ? | work in a bookshop. 

Tt emma mmm! ee | 
in the morning? | | At 9 oclock. 
on Saturdays? | | Sometimes. 


Usually by bus. 
He's a teacher. 
Science. 


O -4J GV U^ 4A wr — 


Yes, he loves it. 


1 Do you watch TV a lot? ANULO... or... NOB DE ss o e eo E 
2 NEUSS SENSE ATE — iki doudiiu cocotte meneame En a ae cuo c NS 
BPO COURS NENIGSSNUINSU . —— eene csse RN DR E ORE ADAM 
a »oesiicikal nre WI Tee BUNC S S E EOM USE Ue UEM 
ST MOVOM MUN Ic LI ESO C a a 
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Unit 


| am doing (present continuous) and 
| do (present simple) 


Jack is watching television. 
He is not playing the guitar. 


But Jack has a guitar. 
He often plays it and he plays very well. 


Jack plays the guitar, 
but he is not playing the guitar now. 


Is he playing the guita? No, heisn't. (present continuous) 
Does he play the guitar? Yes, he does. (present simple) 


Present continuous (lam doing) = now, at the time of speaking: 


I'm doing 


past now future 


C) Please be quiet. I’m working. (not | work) 

C) Tom is having a shower at the moment. (not Tom has) 
C) Take an umbrella with you. It's raining. 

C) You can turn off the television. I’m not watching it. 

C) Why are you under the table? What are you doing? 


Present simple (I do) = in general, all the time or sometimes: 


past now future 


C) | work every day from 9 o'clock to 5.30. 
O Tom has a shower every morning. 

O Itrainsa lot in winter. 

O Idon't watch TV very often. 

C) What do you usually do at weekends? 


We do not use these verbs in the present continuous (I am -ing): 
like want know understand remember 


prefer need mean believe forget 


Use only the present simple with these verbs (1 want / do you like? etc.): 
© lm tired. | want to go home. (not l'm wanting) 
C) ‘Do you know that girl" ‘Yes, but | don't remember her name: 
O Idon't understand. What do you mean? 


present continuous ** Units 3-4 present simple =* Units 5-7 present for the future ** Unit 25 } 


Exercises 


&x Answer the questions about the pictures. 


I'm a photographer. 2 € 


Does he take photographs? ... Yes, he does... Is she driving a bus? "—— 
Is he taking a photograph? No he ient... Does she drivea bus? sss] 
What is he doing? What is she doing? 


ry 
w 


I'm a window cleaner. 


Does he'eea wit Ws aceon Are they teaching? 
Is he cleaning a window? s Do they teach? |... 
What is he doing? What do they do? 


co Complete the sentences with am/is/are or do/don't/does/doesn't. 


1 Excuse me, ...O.... you speak English? 

2 \Vinete sate eee KI WA 

3 What's funny? Why o you laughing? 

4 "What... yoursister do" — 'Shes a dentist’ 
ouam gd E WEIR WO) HS) CUT Ih tS eli 
6 Where oa you come from? ‘Canada’ 

7 How much oncom IC Cost to stay at this hotel? Is it expensive? 
8 Steve is a good tennis player, but he... play very often. 


c Put the verb in the present continuous (I am doing) or the present simple (1 do). 


1 Excuse me, ...do you Speak... (you/speak) English? 

‘Where's Tom?” '.. Hes. having... (he/have) a shower’ 

..Ldomt watch... (I/not/watch) TV very often. 

Lisani SOMETE MM (Ste) 

Sarah is tired... (she/want) to go home now. 

FIG W Often... tete YOUPUSE) Your car? Everyday? 

FEXGUSEIME DU... eene FOULS Sra boo Oh, limisenry, 
limeonye eee men /MOrUmeerstanc)a Gam VOS Pea oes ovd 
lr rn o ——ÉÜTME ss. NOE E 
(you/come) with me? 

VV GE cM" eUam AT IS Evo ET CENA 
VON CAN CN OMe UO. co ect e temen UIROS) CO i 
vns Pani” Win fee Paredes cr e eee (he/cook) something: 

an qe-——————— Ésta eve ORO AE 
ecc ere -.. (usually/walk). 

SUE ne oW secM ee eee SIE 


D ON DAMN BR W NY 


rt 
WH — © 


= 
dex 
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| have ... and I’ve got... 


You can say I have or I’ve got, he has or he's got: 


| (I’ve got) I've got a headache. 
or| “S | have got Dn le got) 
you (you've got) 
they (they've got) 
he (he's got) 
or | she | hasgot | (she’s got) 
it (it’s got) 
short form = “3a 


C) Ihave blue eyes. or I’ve got blue eyes. 

O Tom has two sisters. or Tom has got two sisters. 

O Our car has four doors. or Our car has got four doors. 

©) Sarah isnt feeling well. She has a headache. or She's got a headache. 

() They like animals. They have a horse, three dogs and six cats. or They've got a horse ... 


| don't have / | haven't got etc. (negative) 


You can say: 


I/you 
we/they 


I/you 
we/they 


l he/she 


don't haven't 


he/she 
it 


doesn't hasn't 


it 


C) {don’thaveacar. or ! haven't got a car. 

O They don't have any children. or They haven't got any children. 

© It's anice house, but it doesn't have a garden. or ... it hasn't got a garden. 
C) Amy doesn't have a job at the moment. or Amy hasn't got a job ... 


do you have? / have you got? etc. (questions) 


You can say: 


I/you I/you 
we/they have we/they 
or got 
he/she fe he/she 
it it 


C) ‘Do you havea camera? ‘No,| don’t’ or 
‘Have you got a camera" ‘No, | haven't: 


(© ‘Does Helen have a car?” ‘Yes, she does’ or 
‘Has Helen gota car? ‘Yes, she has: 


C) What kind of car does she have? or ... has she got? 


O How many children do they have? or ... have they got? 


had / didn't have (past) ** Units 11-12 have breakfast / have a shower etc. => Unit 58 


some and any ** Unit 76 


Exercises 


op Write these sentences with got. The meaning is the same. 


1 They have two children. 

2 She doesnt have a key. 

3 He has a new job. 

4 Do you have an umbrella? 

5 We have a lot of work to do. 

6 | don't have your phone number. 
7 Does your father have a car? 

8 How much money do we have? 


co Write these sentences with do/does/don't/doesn't. The meaning is the same. 


Have you got any money? 

| haven't got many clothes. 

Has Tom got a brother? 

How many children have they got? 
Have you got any questions? 

Sam hasn't got a job. 


Qv Un A WYN 


co Read the questions and answers. Then write sentences about Mark. 


Have you got a car? No. 
Have you got a bike? Yes. 
Have you got a dog? No. 
Have you got a mobile phone? Yes. 
Have you got a watch? NO. 
Have you got any brothers or Yes, two brothers | 
sisters? | and a sister. 


Qv un ph WN — 


What about you? Write sentences with I’ve got or | haven't got. 


75 050 MEM comm cR 

PaCS RN eec icc sss QC MEE a OON 

OMe (BNO UINENS NS ENNE coe nee meen ete nce ers goat mee es O 
co Complete the sentences. Use have, has, don't have or doesn't have. 

1 Sarah ... doesn't have....a car. She goes everywhere by bike. 

2 They like animals. They ....have.... three dogs and two cats. 

3 Coales isnt happy. Penser a lot of problems. 

4 They are always busy. They n much free time. 

SERVIS RSRWICSITO NN something in my eye: 

6 ‘Where's my pen?  '! dont know. liisi it, 

7 Amy wants to go to the concert, but she .. a ticket. 


[95 | Complete the sentences. Use have/has got or haven't/hasn't got with: 
sixlegs akey -aheadache  alotoffriends | ajob much time 


Im not feeling very well... vedete eae getreten ER 
EV proa AS MEOS NNI CO o oum aM T HU 
Shecamt open CHAGOO: Sb. TM os eee 


1 
2 
8 
aW GKWEN eU f HE otn — 
5 
6 


An insect... 
mio pup ec lle eoo S NU NN rue eee E ee cree E E emer. 
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— DÀ last night now 
Now Robert is at work. 


At midnight last night 
he wasn't at work. 


He was in bed. 
He was asleep. 


| am/is (present) — was (past): 
| lam tired. (now) | was tired last night. 
Where is Kate? (now) Where was Kate yesterday? 
The weather is good today. The weather was good last week. 


are (present) —> were (past): 


You are late. (now) You were late yesterday. 
| They aren't here. (now) They weren't here last Sunday. 
3 j positive negative question 
| | I? 
he 4 he | was not va he? 
she she | (wasn't) she? 
it it it? 
we we we? 
were not 
you | were you 4 were | you? 
(weren't) | 
they they they? 


Last year Rachel was 22, so she is 23 now. 

When | was a child, | was scared of dogs. 

We were hungry after the journey, but we weren't tired. 
The hotel was comfortable, but it wasn't expensive. 


Was the weather nice when you were on holiday? 
Your shoes are nice. Were they expensive? 
Why were you late this morning? 


c j Short answers 


l/he/she/it was. \/he/she/it wasn't. 
S, O, 


we/you/they were. | we/you/they weren't. 


"Were you late? ‘No, I wasn’t.’ 
"Was Tom at work yesterday? ‘Yes, he was.’ 
‘Were Sue and Steve at the party?" — 'No, they weren't. 


D 


30 am/is/are => Units 1-2 | was doing ** Unit 13 


Exercises 


[ 101] Where were these people at 3 o'clock yesterday afternoon? 


JOE JACK KATE 


yocWasinbcd NEN .————— 4 


[ 102 | Write am/is/are (present) or was/were (past). 
Last year she .... WAS... 22, so she I$... 23 now. 


1 
2 

3 

4 | feel fine this morning, but t very tired last night. 

5 Where saanen you at 11 o'clock last Friday morning? 

6 Don't buy those shoes. They .......... very expensive. 

7 like your new jacket... it expensive? 

8 This time last year l o E in Paris. 

9 AMETE mS. om Sam and joe? ‘I don’t know. They „n here a few minutes ago: 


[ 103 | Write was/were or wasn't/weren't. 


1 We weren't happy with the hotel. Our room ....WaS.... very small and it... wasnt... clean. 
OlsN Vane m n at work last week because he ill. Hes better now. 

3 Yesterday n: a public holiday, so the banks „1 closed. They're open today. 
am m Kate and Ben at the party? ‘Kate s there, but Ben ............— š 

5 Where are my keys? They „u on the table, but they're not there now. 

GNOU tem at home last night. Where ............. you? 


The traffic was bad. 


No, it was easy. 


(last week / where / Sue and Chris?) 
They were on holiday. | 


(your new camera / how much?) 
A hundred pounds. 


Because you were late. 


Yes, it was beautiful. 


31 


They watch TV every evening. 
| (present simple) 


They watched TV yesterday evening. 
(past simple) 
watched is the past simple: 
| I/we/you/they | 
he/she/it 


watched 


iJ The past simple is often -ed (regular verbs). For example: 


work — worked dance — danced 
clean — cleaned stay — stayed 
| start — started need — needed 


) 1clean my teeth every morning. This morning | cleaned my teeth. 
Terry worked in a bank from 2005 to 2011. 
) Yesterday it rained all morning. It stopped at lunchtime. 
©) We enjoyed the party last night. We danced a lot and talked to a lot of people. 
The party finished at midnight. 


Spelling (— Appendix 5): 


try > tried study — studied copy — copied 
stop — stopped plan — planned 


Some verbs are irregular ( not regular). The past simple is not -ed. Here are some important irregular 
verbs (see also Appendix 2-3): 


begin — began | fall — fell — | leave > left sell —» sold 
break broke | find found | lose lost sit sat 
bring ^ brought | fly flew | make made | sleep slept 
| build built | forget forgot | meet met speak spoke 
| buy bought | get got | pay paid stand stood 
| catch caught | give gave | put put take took 
come came | go went | read read (red)* | cell told 
do did | have had  |ring rang think thought 
drink drank hear heard | say said win won 
eat ate know knew | see saw write wrote 


* pronounced 'red' 


| usually get up early, but this morning | got up at 9 oclock. 
We did a lot of work yesterday. 

Caroline went to the cinema three times last week. 

James came into the room, took off his coat and sat down. 


Exercises 


ap Complete the sentences. Use a verb from the box. 
leam die enjoy finish happen open rain start stay want 


1 |....gleaned.... my teeth three times yesterday. 

D Me WES neve lin me onm SOV ll po a the window. 

3 Time tlla] Weis WEY Notes, MMe cose au IS mE c Mees at 10 oclock. 
A Minemlwes chile... to be a doctor. 

SENCELE nem ren t er: last Sunday afternoon. 

6 The weather is nice today, but yesterday it iii all day. 

TENNIS crc e NA our holiday last year. We... at a very nice place. 
SAUmTaserandlaWe me 2 an when he was 90 years old. 


1 get ..d 2. 4 pay 
2 see ; 5 visit 
6 buy 


€B Read about Lisa's journey to Madrid. Put the verbs in the correct form. 


=a a 


Last Tuesday Lisa (1)... flew... from London to Madrid. She 2)... up fly, get 

at 6 o'clock in the morning and (3)... a cup of coffee. At 6.30 she have 
(ee home and (5... to the airport. When she leave, drive 
m there, she (7) ss E C reee ee to the airport | get, park, walk 
building, and Oee in. Then she 19... breakfast at a cafe check, have 
cinia Lun sete eee ae for her flight. The plane (12)... on time and wait, depart 
(ieee tete a in Madrid two hours later. Finally she (14) nn a taxi arrive, take 


from the airport to her hotel in the centre of Madrid. 


[14] Write sentences about the past (yesterday / last week etc.). 


1 James always goes to work by car. Yesterday ...he went. to work by Gar... 
2uRaehelfememioseslegkeyseolem o Thu OUS ET IST last week. 
e«areimiestsirenimiencdsrevelye Vellllps ner x neyeemeee...2) 2 veeneenntee yesterday evening. 
za»uysaqmewspapellevenvicavaesteidayale meen tc: cee e ry aercn os eee cae) eee 
5 We often go to the cinema at weekends. Last Sunday we mne 
6 leatanoramgeieveryiday. Yesterdayil oT "m 
7 Temjalways/has'a shower im une morning. Moie monina NE ca eana a ea. ette 
8. Ouiririends often come to See iis. They ar a ten. «ra au as last Friday. 


[15] Write sentences about what you did yesterday. 


A ee oE EEN E NT TOS s EA., dT e 
PENON PEE T EIE T o Be E E E ee ee 
OU REND E — mor Mese x RS NM X . 
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I didnt... 


(past sim 


We use did in past simple negatives and questions: 


Did you ... ? 
ple negative and questions) 


infinitive — positive negative question 
Las od d tmo TR 
play | | played | play i | play? 
start we | started we | start we | start? 
watch you | watched you | ,, watch you | watch? 
did not ; 
have they | had they saa | have did | they | have? 
(didn't) 
see he | saw he see he see? 
do she | did she do she | do? 
go it | went it | go it go? 
do/does (present) — did (past): 
C) I don't watch TV very often. 
| didn't watch TV yesterday. 
O Does she often go away? 
Did she go away last week? 
We use did/didn't + infinitive (watch/play/go etc.): 
|watched but |didn’t watch (notl didn’t watched) 
they went did they go? (not did they went?) 
he had he didn’t have 
you did did you do? 
C) | played tennis yesterday, but | didn’t win. 
O ‘Did you do the shopping?’ ‘No, | didn't have time: 
() We went to the cinema, but we didn't enjoy the film. 
Study the word order in questions: 
did + subject + infinitive 
Did | your sister call you? 
What | did | you do last night? 
How | did | theaccident | happen? 
Where | did | your parents | go for their holiday? 
Short answers 
I/we/you/they | ,. I/we/you/they | ,., , 
Yes, | Meus did. No, | eyed didn't. 
© ‘Did you see Joe yesterday" ‘No, I didn’t.’ 
©) ‘Did it rain on Sunday” “Yes, it did.’ 
© ‘Did Helen come to the party" ‘No, she didn’t.’ 
© ‘Did your parents have a good holiday? ^ 'Yes, they did.’ 


worked/got/went etc. (past simple) ** Unit 11 


Exercises 


co Complete these sentences with the verb in the negative. 


1 | saw Barbara, but I ....didn't.see... Jane. 

ZO ey workedoniMonday, but they. RUE on Tuesday. 

3 We went to the post office, but we s to the bank. 

Es eladiampemibutishes...- crete come een any paper. 

pape ic! Frenely ac school DUT he... ete German. 
[22] Write questions with Did ... ? 


1 | watched TV last night. How about you? ..Did you watch TY. last; night... 
2 | enjoyed the party. How about you? 

3 |hada good holiday. How about you? 
* |finished work early. How about you? 
5 Islept well last night. How about you? 


[ 25] What did you do yesterday? Write positive or negative sentences. 

(wachTV) | | a Iwatched TV... or didn't watch TY... 

(get up before 7 o'clock) 1.. 

MEEUVCEEBUOWOD) —  — ktivuitasicanamamcarn a oem eae ee eR eet = A 
Se 2g) A aaiae e E re ee MR NN 
consu) oo n a a cd a 
ee lace m e M ar n o a AE A ae a III 


= QN U^ 4 UJ NJ = 


rite B's questions. Use: 


arrive cost go  gotobedlate happen  haveanicetime -stay win — 


A: We went to New York last month. : We came home by taxi. 
8: Where... IA you Stay... sss ? PURO WORN NNI en Aalaa 
A: With some friends. : Ten pounds. 

2 A: | was late for the meeting. : I'm tired this morning. 
i) WARE LECT ee A E ? QN... MM OR ce ecciesie AE 
A: Half past nine. : No, but I didn’t sleep very well. 

3 ^ | played tennis this afternoon. : We went to the beach yesterday. 
IU esee ETERNI TO "pa cen re Et IM 


: No, | lost. 


: The window is broken. 
SM SC Aen acm camion onere c AI 
: I dont know. 


: | had a nice holiday. 
(Goro ra Where cte ? 
: To the mountains. 


> >| 


iVe went to the cinema, but the film wasn't very good. We... dene URN ines it. (enjoy) 
2 Tom... .some new clothes yesterday — two shirts, a jacket and a pullover. (buy) 
EE ooo yesterday" ‘No, it was a nice day’ (rain) 
ZB We were tired, SO we p long at the party. (stay) 
5$ It was very warm in the room, so 1... a window. (open) 
6 "Did you phone Chris this morning" ‘No, 1... time’ (have) 
NN AMG this Morning. HOW that?" (do) 
Why weren't you at the meeting yesterday? ‘i about it’ (know) 
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he started 
swimming 


he was swimming. 


was/were + -ing is the past continuous: 


positive 


doing 
watching 
playing 
swimming 
living 


negative 
| 


he 
she 


we 
you 
they 


were singing 


was not 
(wasn't) 


were not 
(weren't) 


E 


doing 
watching 
playing 
swimming 
living 


etc. 


It is 6 oclock now. 


Paul is at home. 


He is watching TV. 


At 4 oclock he wasn't at home. 
He was at the sports club. 


He was swimming in the pool. 
He wasn't watching TV. 


ML ARN 
| 


he finished 
swimming 


question 


doing? 
watching? 
playing? 
swimming? 
living? 


‘| don't know. | wasn't listening’ 


What were you doing at 11.30 yesterday? Were you working? 
‘What did he say? 
It was raining, so we didn’t go out. 
In 2009 we were living in Canada. 

Today she's wearing a skirt, but yesterday she was wearing trousers. 
| woke up early yesterday. It was a beautiful morning. The sun was shining and the birds 


Spelling (live —> living / run — running / lie — lying etc.) — Appendix 5 


am/is/are + -ing (present) > was/were + -ing (past): 


present 


lm working (now). 
It isn't raining (now). 


(2 What are you doing (now)? 


was/were ** Unit 10 


—— 


past 


C) | was working at 10.30 last night. 
C) It wasn't raining when we went out. 
C) What were you doing at 3 oclock? 


| was doing and I did (past continuous and simple) ** Unit 14 


Exercises 


Look at the pictures. Where were these people at 3 o'clock yesterday afternoon? And what were 
they doing? Write two sentences for each picture. 


RACHEL JACK KATE TOM TRACEY MR AND MRS HALL 


at home at the cinema in his car at the station in the park 
watch TV watch a film drive wait for a train walk 


1 Kachel was at home. She was watching TV. .................... 


8.30 — 9.00 1 
2 


7 = 205 | Zn 


A 


1015-1145 | 1200-1245 - 


(you/live) ...Yhere were you ing... In London. 

WOSE NONE esce eS | was asleep. 

(it rao ce. ..... When you got up? No, it was sunny. 
(SHE etum... aerem ouem ni Ay ros cet oed so fast? Because she was late. | 
NOT wear) Mem ae ae a suit yesterday? No, a T-shirt and jeans. } 


co Look at the picture. You saw Joe in the street yesterday afternoon. What was he doing? Write 
positive or negative sentences. 


wear / a jacket) ... CIE. waen t, Wearing a Jacket... 
CANNY HABA) ees 
go / to the dentist) 
(eat / an ice cream) 
(cany. Tate 0 TTL 
Cio! icit mc ES eos 
weai Kalis Lee ee TENE NS 
niderfelbisvclc)eee m ecc o ot 


O 4 OU x 00 NO — 
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Jack was reading His phone rang. He stopped reading. He answered his 
a book. phone. 


What happened? His phone rang. (past simple) 
What was Jack doing when his phone rang? 


He was reading a book. | (past continuous) 


What did he do when his phone rang? —À 
He stopped reading and answered his phone. pde 
Jack began reading before his phone rang. 
So when his phone rang, he was reading, 
he started his phone he stopped he answered 
reading rang reading his phone 
L 


 - -— 


he was reading | 


vast simple ast continuous 
L p p 


A: What did you do yesterday morning? A: What were you doing at 10.30? 
8: We played tennis. (from 10 to 11.30) B: We were playing tennis. 
start finish start 
10 oclock 11.30 10 oclock 
——— m— o 
Ea s 
we played we were playing 
complete action unfinished action 
Jack read a book yesterday. (= from Jack was reading a book when his 
beginning to end) phone rang. 
Did you watch the game on TV last Were you watching TV when | phoned 
night? you? 
It didn't rain while we were on holiday. It wasn't raining when | got up. 


| started work at 9 oclock and finished at 4.30. At 2.30 | was working. 

It was raining when we went out. (= it started raining before we went out) 
| saw Lucy and Steve this morning. They were waiting at the bus stop. 

Kelly fell asleep while she was reading. 


38 I did (past simple) => Units 11-12 I was doing (past continuous) => Unit 13 while => Unit 105 


Exercises 


[141] Look at the iiic Put the verbs in the correct form, past continuous or past simple. 


| | Lucy proke.. (break) her arm last week. 
| B. n Ss (happen) when 

she .... mnm. SE ess Insy 
room. Enc UE. NOUS s. (fall) 
off the ladder. 

2 The train ee ce e me (arrive) 
at the station and ponis I MII M 
(get) off. Two friends of hers, Jon and Rachel, 
Wein M ILL S (wait) to 
meet her. 

3 l l'm going to Besterolayisude eee 


the station. | along the road when she .. 
J James. He ss 
to the station to ae a train and he 
Nubes e IRL oe S _. (carry) a bag. 
Mime — . A ——A (stop) to 
talk for a few minutes. 


[ 142 | Put the verb into the past continuous or past simple. 
1 A: What was the weather like when you ...30t.... (get) up this morning? 


: Was Jane busy when you went to see her? 

PANIES, SUS eer te s om Sblely)- 

"Es „~ (Paul/call) you this morning? 

Yes, he s. m eomm (call) while l.c (have) breakfast. 


Ww 
> RP>Rr Pd e 


4 A: Was Tracey at work today? 
UNKOXSI TONS. RR S Rs dup: to work. She was ill. 
S. y ROW ASE aa paces s (you/drive) when the police 
"oni yeu 
B: Imm not sure, "Ute — OORT, ROR .. (not/drive) very fast. 
CRAS Ee team | Ve the football match yesterday? 
B: The Temm was very V so we. dins ccce ite 
ESAME VER IL o M ODE the window? 
DANCER rmm m (olay) traxetuoelll, [1st (kick) the ball and 
[ir ~ (hit) the window. 
BIA e. tert nes „~ (you/see) Jessica last night? 
BOYS shen ec n—"""""wesagfasvenvimieclaeke 
OA Wan en (vou/do)iat Zo slot OT e? 
B: | was asleep. 
10 AE M—--—:- acte 
BOW eco a (YOU gee) Into yourroem? 
ee Climb iminolehrawindaw: 
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[ve cleaned my shoes. ) 


"1" 


He is cleaning his shoes. He has cleaned his shoes. 
(= his shoes are clean now) 


| 


They are at home. They are going out. They have gone out. 
(= they are not at home now) 


has cleaned / have gone etc. is the present perfect (have + past participle): 


L | cleaned | | cleaned? | 
we | have('ve) | finished | | have | we | finished? | ; regular verbs 
you | have not (haven't) | started | you | started? 
| they |. |lost they | lost? | 
he | ; done | he | done? | irregular 
ane € - been | has | she | been? || verbs 
as not (hasn’t) | gone | | - gone? | 


17. | 
past participle 
Regular verbs The past participle is -ed (the same as the past simple): 
clean —havecleaned finish — we have finished start — she has started 


Irregular verbs The past participle is not -ed. 
Sometimes the past simple and past participle are che same: 


buy >| bought / | have bought have — he had / he has had 
Sometimes the past simple and past participle are different: 


break — I broke / | have broken see — you saw / you have seen 
fall — it fell / it has fallen go they went / they have gone 


We use the present perfect for an action in the past with a result now: 
QO I’ve lost my passport. (=| cant find my passport now) 
Q ‘Where's Rebecca?  'She's gone to bed’ (= she is in bed now) 
() We've bought a new car. (= we have a new car now) 
Q It's Rachel's birthday tomorrow and | haven't bought her a present. (= 1 don't have a present 
for her now) 
) ‘Bob is away on holiday’ ‘Oh, where has he gone? (= where is he now?) 
© Canltake this newspaper? Have you finished with i? (= do you need it now?) 


present perfect *» Units 16-19 present perfect and past simple ** Unit 20 


40 irregular verbs ** Unit 24, Appendix 2-3 


Exercises 


Co Look at the pictures. What has happened? Choose from the box. 


go to bed -clean-hisshees- stop raining 
close the door fall down have a shower — 
before now 


He has cleaned his shoes. 


T eom. 
thon eR i oou M MM MMC EE scs 
licec ie remo cr te mee 
“TIVE: Mem T cnc cox mm ol m M | 
(15.2 ] Complete the sentences with a verb from the box. 
break buy decide finish forget go go N 
invite ese see not/see take tell — not/tell . 
1 I... velost... my keys. | don't know where they are. 
Palomar snae e. MEM NM some new shoes. Do you want to see them? 
3 "Whereis Helen? ‘She's mot here. She... out! 
4 Imoeking Tor Paula. cance Sp amie R her? 
5 Look! Somebody that window. 
6 ‘Does Lisa know that you're going away? Yes, |. her: 
Zl Ganie minal mny nele Somebody... it. 
Be Waie aie ni glasses! "dont knew: 1s oS them: 
9 I'm looking for Sarah. Where ss Siga te mec mes ? 
10 I know that woman, but |... (coe .. her name. 
1 Sue iis NAMING e percy Tice ns. SINS cea ee tt a lot of people. 
12 What are you going to do? ssl Vor — ? 


13 A: Does Ben know about the meeting tomorrow? 
Be laeni NVI SOMIT m: 
iA? [ccc s ca with this magazine. Do you want it? 
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, j I’ve just ... 


B | I’ve already ... 


just = a short time ago 
A: Are Laura and Paul here? 
8: Yes, they've just arrived. 


> 


: Are you hungry? 
No, I’ve just had dinner. 


e 


A: ls Tom here? 
B: No, I'm afraid he's just gone. 
(= he has just gone) 


Yes, | know. We've 


already = before you expected / before | expected 
already met. 


A: What time are Laura and Paul coming? 
8: They've already arrived. 
(2 before you expected) 


It's only 9 o'clock and Anna has already 
gone to bed. (= before | expected) 


A: Jon, this is Emma. 
B: Yes, | know. We've already met. 


C j I haven't ... yet / Have you ... yet? 
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yet - until now 
We use yet in negative sentences and questions. Yet is usually at the end. 


yet in negative sentences (I haven't ... yet) 
A: Are Laura and Paul here? 
B: No, they haven't arrived yet. 
(but B expects Laura and Paul to arrive soon) 


A: Does James know that you're going away? 
8: No, I haven't told him yet. 
(but B is going to tell him soon) 


The film hasn't started yet. 
Silvia has bought a new dress, but she hasn't worn it yet. 


Oh, it's nice. Have 
you worn it; yet? 
yet in questions (Have you ... yet?) 


^: Have Laura and Paul arrived yet? nm 
8: No, not yet. We're still waiting for them. p) N 

^: Has Nicola started her new job yet? 
8: No, she starts next week. ie. 


: This is my new dress. 
& Oh, it’s nice. Have you worn it yet? | 
d A AP 


> 


present perfect =* Units 15, 17-20 word order Unit 94 still, yet and already => Unit 95 


Exercises 


This is our 
new car. 


[1611] Write a sentence with just for each picture. 


What time is Paul arriving? 
Do your friends want to see the film? 
Dont forget to phone Tom. 
When is Mark going away? | 
Do you want to read the newspaper? 
When does Sarah start her new job? J 


Qv un 4 UJ NO) — 


Write a sentence with just (They've just ... / She's just ... etc.) or a negative sentence with yet 
(They haven't ... yet / She hasn't ... yet etc.). 


a few minutes now (2) afew minutes now 
ago ^ ago 
EZ. "-- mo. 4 i 
p/m 
"Re Mae 
(she / go / out) (the bus / go) 
whe hasnt gone out. yet........ Mie bus «ato pm 
(4) a few minutes now (5) afew minutes 
ago ago 
Tic PRESENT WEE f. Ji 
IS FOR ME ^. - 


| the J open / ít) / open / it) 


[ 16.4 ] Write questions with yet. 


1 Your friend has a new job. Perhaps she has started it. You ask her: 
„Have you started your new Job yet? oo. 


2 Your friend has some new neighbours. Perhaps he has met st them, you aa tes 
" Mc n 
3 Your friend has to pay her deeri pill Raa ds has patel it. Nei ze [ie 


4 Tom was trying to sell his car. Perhaps he has sold it. You ask a friend about Tom: 
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Have you ever ... ? (present perfect 3) 


Have you been 
to Rome? 


Yes, | have. 
Many times. 


Have you ever 
been to Japan? 


No, I’ve never 
been to Japan. 


We use the present perfect (have been / have had / have played etc.) when we talk about a time from 
the past until now — for example, a persons life: 


Have you ever been to Japan? 


time from the past until now 


past now 


C) ‘Have you been to France?” ‘No, | haven't: 

C) I’ve been to Canada, but | haven't been to the United States. 

() Maryisan interesting person. She has had many different jobs and has lived in many places. 
C) I’ve seen that woman before, but | cant remember where. 

O How many times has Brazil won the World Cup? 

C) ‘Have you read this book? ‘Yes, I’ve read it twice’ (twice = two times) 


present perfect + ever (in questions) and never: 


C) ‘Has Ann ever been to Australia" “Yes, once’ (once = one time) 
O ‘Have you ever played golf?” “Yes, | play a lot’ 

C) My sister has never travelled by plane. 

C) l've never ridden a horse. 

© ‘Whois that man? ‘| don’t know. I’ve never seen him before: 


gone and been 


two weeks later 
| | Hello, Ben. ) E 
i 


Hi. I’ve been 
on holiday. l've 
been to Spain. 


He's on holiday. 
He's gone to Spain. 


BEN 


Ben has gone to Spain. Ben has been to Spain. 
(= he is in Spain now) (= he went to Spain, but now he is back) 
Compare: 


C) Ican't find Susan. Where has she gone? (= where is she now?) 
O Oh, hello Susan! | was looking for you. Where have you been? 


present perfect => Units 15-16, 18 present perfect and past simple => Unit 20 


Exercises 


[17:1] You are asking Helen questions beginning Have you ever ... ? Write the questions. 


Helen 


1 (be / London?) No, never. 

2 (play / golf?) Yes, many times. 
3 (be / Australia?) Yes, once. 

4 (lose / your passport?) No, never. | 
5 (fly/ in a helicopter?) Yes, a few times. 
6 (win / a race?) No, never. 

7 (be/ New York?) Yes, twice. 

8 (drive / a bus?) No, never. 

9 (break / your leg?) Yes, once. 


[172 ] rite sentences about Helen. (Look at her answers in Exercise 17.1.) 
(be / New York) 
(be / Australia) 

(WPI ORT AC) o. cn UN 0s MM aHCL edes Rao be Me. c NM 
(OZ imahelicopteni ewe... een crnane NES oon o LANE 


W 
4 
2 
3 
4 


Now write about yourself. How often have you done these things? 


5b ey als [evanuerunt E ll tected dA MÀ A 
E Ey Atenmis) MT m "c "UM. oos 
M NVCMEMON e o MES MEM. c c 
3 (beraten Wand Rss no]... ee, 0s. eeepc T E 


(17.3 ] Mary is 65 years old. She has had an interesting life. What has she done? 


-have be . allover the world a lot of interesting things 
|. do write -many-differentjebs- — alot of interesting people 
. travel meet ten books married three times 


Mary 


[17.4 | Write gone or been. 


Ben is on holiday at the moment. He’.....gONe..... to Spain. 
AVE VOUCVEN cotra to Mexico? ‘No, never: 


Helen was here earlier, but | think she's... now. 
"Where's Jessica? — 'She's not in the office. | think she’s ssl home: 
Hello, Sue. | was looking for you. Where have you „i ? 


CONDON A U N =| 
20 
[4] 
[od 
oO 
Q 
fo 
w 
or 
< 
(D 
i74] 
"e 
o 
= 
a 
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Em Ts 
oO 
wn 
= 
=r 
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-> Additional exercises 16, 18 (pages 258-60) 


How long have you 


Ree been in Ireland? 
Helen is on holiday in Ireland. 


She is there now. 


She arrived in Ireland on Monday. 
Today is Thursday. 


How long has she been in Ireland? 


since Monday. 


She has been in Ireland for three days. 


Compare is and has been: 


She isin Ireland ^ is = present 


now. 
een in Ireland since has been = present perfect 
for three di 
Monday now 
Thursday 
Compare: 
present simple present perfect simple (have been / have lived / have known erc.) 


Dan and Kate are married. They have been married for five years. 
(not They are married for five years.) 


Are you married? How long have you been married? 
(not How long are you married?) 
Do you know Lisa? How long have you known her? 
(not How long do you know her?) i 
| know Lisa. l've known her for a long time. i 
(not | know her for ...) 
Vicky lives in London. How long has she lived in London? i 
She has lived there all her life. | 
| have a car. How long have you had your car? 


l've had it since April. 


present continuous present perfect continuous (have been + -ing) 


l'm learning German. How long have you been learning German? | 
(not How long are you learning German?) 
l've been learning German for two years. 


David is watching TV. How long has he been watching TV? | 
He's been (= He has been) watching TV since 5 o'clock. | 
It's raining. It’s been (= It has been) raining all day. i 


for and since => Units 19, 104 


Exercises 


C Complete these sentences. 


1 Helen is in Ireland. She has been... in Ireland since Monday. 

2 I know Lisa. |... have known... her for a long time. 

3 Sarah and Andy are married. They sss married since 2005. 
4 Bemis tll, He. Hl for the last few days. 

5 We live in Scott Road. We... there for a long time. 

6 

7 

8 


Catherine works in a bank. She... sss chere for five years. 
Alan has a headache. He sss... a headache since he got up this morning. 
lfmlleanmimgsEmellsmlee e Engl XO: 


[182 ] Make questions with How long ... ? 


...Howlena has she been on holday s? 


Helen is on holiday. 
Steve and Nadia are in Brazil. 
| know Amy. | 


PIOWIORB S mE m T 4 E. EE 
FHoWIong - — —— | 
Emily is learning Italian. | 
My brother lives in Canada. | 
I'm a teacher. | 
It is raining. } 


- Ou. 4 wn = 


[183 ] Look at the pictures and complete the sentences with: 


for ten minutes all day all her life | 


Ferter yers- since he was20 since Sunday 


We're 
married. 


1 They. have been married for ten years... E ee E OOE SA 
PISNE. ren estat A AO nr Ae tu Re IO 

3 They 

GMC SUE Dtm UHR UM I cocci o caufa ACE c. ERN s 
EI eterne tt beUi... Jah cris cl llt o Meo AR ED. un 
leis S cereos dii obtient coo e. ceo oe co T CR 


[ 15.4 | Which is right? 

Mark -Hyes- / has lived in Canada since April. (has lived is right) 

Jane and | are friends. | know / I've known her very well. 

Jane and l are friends. | know / l've known her for a long time. 

A: Sorry l'm late. How long are you waiting/ have you been waiting? 

B: Not long. Only five minutes. 

Luke works / has worked in a hotel now. He likes his job a lot. 

Ruth is reading a newspaper. She is reading / She has been reading it for two hours. 
‘How long do you live / have you lived in this house? ‘About ten years. 

‘Is that a new coat?’ ‘No, | have / I've had this coat for a long time: 

Tom is / has been in Spain at the moment. He is / He has been there for the last three days. 


A US NJ = 


Oo ON AN 
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for since ago 


for and since 


We use for and since to say how long: 


Helen is in Ireland. She has been there for Hire days. 
since Monday. 
We use for + a period of time We use since + the start of the period 
(three days / two years etc.): (Monday / 9 o'clock etc.): 
start of the 


4 — for three days e" 


past now 
since 
three days ten minutes Monday | Wednesday 
an hour two hours 9ocock 12,30 
a week four weeks 24 July Christmas 
a month six months January | was ten years old 
five years a long time 1985 we arrived 
C) Richard has been in Canada for six C) Richard has been in Canada since 
months. (not since six months) January. (= from January to now) 


We've been waiting for two hours. 
(not since two hours) 


© I've lived in London for a longtime. | © lvelived in London since I was ten 
years old. 


() We've been waiting since 9 o'clock. 
(= from 9 o'clock to now) 


ago 


ago - before now: 
( Susan started her new job three weeks ago. (= three weeks before now) 
(C) ‘When did Tom go out?” ‘Ten minutes ago. (= ten minutes before now) 
O Ihad dinner an hour ago. 
C) Life was very different a hundred years ago. 

We use ago with the past (started/did/had/was etc.). 


Compare ago and for: 
C) When did Helen arrive in Ireland? 
She arrived in Ireland three days ago. 


C) How long has she been in Ireland? 
She has been in Ireland for three days. 


present perfect + for/since => Unit 18 — from/until/since/for => Unit 104 for and during => Unit 105 


Exercises 


[19.1] Write for or since. 


Helen has been in Ireland Singe... Monday. 

Helen has been in Ireland .... for... three days. 

My aunt has lived in Australia... 15 years. 

Tina is in her office. She has been there in: 7 oclock. 

India has been an independent country oon... 1947. 

The bus is late. We've been waiting in 20 minutes. 

Nobody lives in those houses. They have been empty .......... many years. 

Michael has been ill ........................ a long time. He has been in hospital ................ October. 


oo N Ov UM KRWN 


[192 | Answer these questions. Use ago. 
1 When was your last mea? —— ^ Nee Cec: (i enables. um 
2 MülenwesichelasbtimEVoUWEIIE ^ iue EN EE s 
3 Meme oua gotOWNECHENTES. T a a dT 
4 WNhenwas thelasutime youwereiniaical NN T S 
S Wnemwasthedtassiimevouwentomholiday? us c e EEEE EEEE 


c Complete the sentences. Use for or ago with these words. 


1 Helen arrived in Ireland (three days) 
2 Helen has been in Ireland... POR three days... (three days) 
3 Lynn and Mark have been married ............. s eterne NNI (20 years) 

g dba ed AAT BO E IA Cle ree ones tms crm gn Peerless (20 years) 

S ASTYEARDIOClle comer meses occ OMNE ete LT eS dll cod eani (an hour) 
SMe Megan ec cs) (0: Nm ee ee o (a few days) 
7 Silvia has been learning English... M— rl (six months) 
Das cU EORR NES TD TR TS ? (along time) 


co Complete the sentences with for or since. 
1 (Helen is in Ireland — she arrived there three days ago) 


2 (Jack is here — he arrived on Tuesday) 

laa. ctum co E V C UMS. cm A a? Nep dc cr M 
3 (It's raining — it started an hour ago) 

[user Mme mM MEI. noms mec  c— n ———e— nl NR 
4 (I know Sue - I first met her in 2008) 


un 


(Claire and Matt are married — they got married six months ago) 

Glaiteru el MAE NAVE: tec cu oo ee Uc TT TORRE 
6 (Laura is studying medicine at university — she started three years ago) 

IET Ta Rated m NEL Le c coce nu Um o—— c 0 m 
(David plays the piano — he started when he was seven years old) 

DAWA Ue St e e SUR RU ET UT T QOL EL ee ee E E 


M 


(19.5 ] Write sentences about yourself. Begin your sentences with: 


l'velived... lvebeen.. I’ve been learning...  lveknown..  l'vehad.. 
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| have done (present perfect) and I did (past) 


With a finished time (yesterday / last week etc.), we use the past (arrived/saw/was etc.): | 


past + finished time | 


] 
| yesterday. | 
| last week yesterday 
i | 
We arrived at30Cclock — | tees i lastweek — 
i six months ago 
in 2002. 
finished time 


six months ago. 


past now 


Do not use the present perfect (have arrived / have done / have been etc.) with a finished time: 
© | saw Paula yesterday. 

(not | have seen) 

() Where were you on Sunday afternoon? 

(not Where have you been) 

() We didn't have a holiday last year. 

(not We haven't had) 

O ‘What did you do last night? ‘I stayed at home’ 

C) William Shakespeare lived from 1564 to 1616. He was a writer. He wrote many plays 
and poems. 


Use the past to ask When ... ? or What time ... ?: 
O When did you buy your computer? (not When have you bought) 
O What time did Andy go out? (not What time has Andy gone out) 


Compare: 
present perfect | past 
C) Ihave lost my key. C) llost my key last week. 


(=! can't find it now) 


C) Ben has gone home. O Ben went home ten minutes ago. 
(= he isn't here now) 


C) Have you seen Kate? C) Did you see Kate on Saturday? 
(2 where is she now?) 


E time until now E 


| 
past now past now 


C) Have you ever been to Spain? D Did you go to Spain last year? 
(2 in your life, until now) 

© My friend is a writer. He has written .) Shakespeare wrote many plays and 
many books. poems. 

© Sam hasn't phoned me yet. () Sam didn't phone me yesterday. 

C) We've lived in Singapore for six years. ©) We lived in Glasgow for six years, but 


(2 we live there now) now we live in Singapore. 


{ past simple => Units 11-12 present perfect => Units 15-18 } 


Exercises 


ED Complete the answers to the questions. 


Have you seen Kate? Yes, ..... Saw her five minutes ago. | 
Have you started your new job? Yes petas. ET 0 E n m last week. 
Have your friends arrived? | | Yes, they at 5 o'clock, 
Has Sarah gone away? WOS oce EE is on Friday. 

Have you worn T1 néwsmE I A a o o a annan aA E yesterday | 


un I UJ No 


(20.2 ] Are these sentences OK? Correct the verbs that are wrong. (The verbs are underlined.) 


1 I've lost my key. | can't find it. n 
Have you seen Kate yesterday? 

I've finished my work at 2 o'clock. 

l'm ready now. I've finished my work. 

What time have you finished your work? 
Sue isn’t here. She's gone out. 

Steve's grandmother has died two years ago. 
Where have you been last night? 


ON OQ Un HRW hJ 


(20.3 | Put the verb in the present perfect or past. 


1 My friend is a writer. He has written... (write) many books. 

2 We didnt have... (not/have) a holiday last year. 

n ———— (play) tennis yesterday afternoon. 

A NMAnecte (nin eres e eene. oe (you/go) to bed last night? 

"e c— .. (you ever meet) a famous person? 

Ge NE eal eDiets tees S (not/be) very good yesterday. 

7 actayatravelstell o MSc ee (visit) many countries. 

ul E T EAE (switch) off the light before going out this morning. 

9) Tre T NEw Vonk Mon, BUE larene e (live) in Mexico for many years. 

(9). Wiers Conech liker TE ir loxere vod? — "caet l'a. «I eese teen (not/be) there’ 


1 a: .... ave you ever been... (you/ever/be) to Florida? 
B: Yes, we... Went... (go) there on holiday two years ago. 
Iota ated A M (you/have) a good time? 
B: Yes, i£ eee sss (DE) great. 
DIEABVVITerG SPAN cer cc (you/see) him? 
ERAS RR (go) out a few minutes ago. 
A: And Rachel? 
Ep" ILeleyatte lnrexor memes ane ster) er 
3 Rose works in a ids Se ce TER (work) there for six months. 
Before that she... ess (De) a waitress in a restaurant. She 


EE me dh conr o cmd nicer) Tu [on E. or — 
(not/enjoy) it very much. 


4 A: Do you know Mark's sister? 


[eps | ots t (ae) Ie Bl? (TASS, UG he a 
(mevemspDeakMEON ee o LS een ote (you/ever/speak) to her? 
PRON Sell eee eer eee (meet) her at a party last week. She's very nice. 
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Unit 
21 


is done was done (passive 1) 


The office is cleaned every day. 


The office was cleaned yesterday. 


Compare active and passive: 


Somebody cleans the office every day. (active) 
The offic is cleaned every day. (passive) 
Somebody cleaned the office yesterday. (active) 
The office was cleaned yesterday. (passive) 
The passive is: 
past participle 


cleaned done 
invented built 
injured taken etc. 


present simple | am/is/are 


not * 
past simple | was/were (men 


The past participle of regular verbs is -ed (cleaned/damaged etc.). 
For a list of irregular past participles (done/built/taken etc.), see Appendix 2-3. 


Butter is made from milk. 

Oranges are imported into Britain. 
How often are these rooms cleaned? 
|l am never invited to parties. 


This house was built 100 years ago. 

These houses were built 100 years ago. 

When was the telephone invented? 

We weren't invited to the party last week. 

‘Was anybody injured in the accident? “Yes, two people were taken to hospital: 


eesoeea IORC 


was/were born 
C) | was born in Berlin in 1993. (not | am born) 
C) ‘Where were you born? ‘In Cairo: 


passive + by ... 
C) The telephone was invented by Alexander Bell in 1876. (= Alexander Bell invented it) 
© Iwas bitten by a dog a few days ago. 
C) Do you like these paintings? They were painted by a friend of mine. 


Exercises 


am Write sentences from these words. Some of the sentences are questions. 
Sentences 1—7 are present. 


1 (the office / clean / every day) 

2 (how often / these rooms / clean?) 

3 (glass / make / from sand) 

4 (the windows / clean / every two weeks) 
5 (this room / not / use / very much) 

6 (we /allow/ to park here?) 

7 (how / this word / pronounce?) 


Sentences 8-15 are past. 


8 (the office / clean / yesterday) 

9 (the house / paint / last month) 
10 (my phone / steal / a few days ago) 
11 (three people / injure / in the accident) 
12 (when / this bridge / build?) 
13 (I/ not / wake up / by the noise) eee sate eter rie 
4m WaMtheSelw i NG@OwS'/ Drea?) Nm c 
Tayo uinte, Coy OmSi pant yalaStAWCC |<) NETT SS 


au These sentences are not correct. Correct them. 
This house built 100 years ago. TAS HOUSE Was DUI M NNNM NN 


Football plays in most countries of the world. 

Why did the letter send to the wrong address? 

A film studio is a place where films make. 

Where are you born? 

How many languages are speaking in Switzerland? 
Somebody broke into our house, but nothing stolen. 
Wiienwasinmyentedthe bicycle c 


On DM HR WHY — 


SES Complete the sentences. Use the passive (present or past) of these verbs: 


-lean damage find give invite make make show steal -take 


1 The room....i.cleaned.... every day. 

2 Isaw an accident yesterday. Two people....were.taken.... to hospital. 

SPa e oc eem from wood. 

4 There was a fire at the hotel last week. Two of the rooms .siiini : 

5. “Wheredidyouget thispiebure? — t cMeaisun.ncerrmmemenmen on to me by a friend of mine: 

Gr Many Amencanmproeranimes t seen s eraeenaer ent eas on British TV. 

7 ‘Did James and Sue go to the wedding? ‘No. They „in , but they didn't go: 
S How olds iiis mimik bees mS in 1985. 

SRM VICaM e Uo mM last week, but the next day IE... by 


the police. 


2 Where were they born? 


1 (lan/Edinburgh) ^^. FANT WAS bom in Edlnbunah......... tc 
2W Sara aamchestesM Sala lt. uu T E e PUE 
Se (nempanemtswilrelanGl)!) lela e e LL 
4 (you / ???)) 

5 (your mother / ???) 
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| is/are being ... (present continuous passive) 


| 


Somebody is painting the door . (active) 
| 
ee alla 


The door is being painted. (passive) 


My car is at the garage. It is being repaired. (= somebody is repairing it) 

Some new houses are being built opposite the park. (= somebody is building them) 
Compare the present continuous and present simple: 

The office is being cleaned at the moment. (continuous) 

The office is cleaned every day. (simple) 


Football matches are often played at the weekend, but no matches are being played next 
weekend. 


For the present continuous and present simple, see Units 8 and 25. 


j has/have been ... (present perfect passive) 


before now 


Somebody has painted thedoor . (active) 


p 
j 


The door has been painted. (passive) 


| WET 
IPAINT 


My key has been stolen. (= somebody has stolen it) 

My keys have been stolen. (= somebody has stolen them) 

l'm not going to the party. | haven't been invited. (= nobody has invited me) 
Has this shirt been washed? (= has somebody washed it?) 


Compare the present perfect and past simple: 
The room isnt dirty any more. It has been cleaned. (present perfect) 
The room was cleaned yesterday. (past simple) 
| can't find my keys. | think they've been stolen. (present perfect) 
My keys were stolen last week. (past simple) 


For the present perfect and past simple, see Unit 20. 


54 is done / was done > Unit21 active and passive > Api 


Exercises 


Ex What's happening? 
pe i 


I 


Be MINER G ONCE ene 
4 The grass n marinate i AN 


Look at the pictures. What is happening or what has happened? Use the present continuous 
(is/are being ...) or the present perfect (has/have been ...). 


(the.office/ clean). x. Ie oueedp DIO C I r die S ER 
(sheishirs./'irom) .... neshiFte nave POTONE ee ehh mie E 
thewinadow i break Mewindow S T ee eee ee 
(theroOh Mebane maneo -———— e m ee UU R IEEE 
(desee aco r ck i T an hcl VV 
(the houses / knock / down) .. 

(isipeatree Sy LG SANG reor TUTTO UEM Ee rr a OE 
( 


GIN EV MINIT BOW /MCOPAGIO A TY) conc common ee boc M 


Oo NAVNA WNN 


[22.3 ] omplete the sentences. (Study Unit 21 before you do this exercise.) 


C 
1 Ican't use my office at the moment. It ...ie being painted... (paint). 

2 We didn't go to the party. We weren't invited... (not/invite). 

3 The washing machine was broken, but its OK now. It... (repair). 
4 

3 

6 

7 


The washing machine 
"ANactonlista aee STeNHMI EST OTT (make). 
Flow? collal aure diete MOUSSE WANE cocco rte an (they/build)? 
ete eee ULL oe LU n e (the photocopier / use) at the moment? 
B: No, you can go ahead and use it. 
I've never seen these flowers before. What ce (they/call)? 
Da aeu lesse. ee ees cid A enel (steal) at the beach yesterday. 
TO Wine levialee Tis Gloseal Ae UNS VIRG. Eee tme nena (damage) last week and 


co 
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be/have/do in present and past tenses 


be (= am/is/are/was/were) + -ing (cleaning/working etc.) 


— 


am/is/are + -ing 
(present continuous) 


— Units 3-4 and 25 


was/were + -ing 
(past continuous) 


— Unit 13 


Please be quiet. l'm working. 
It isn't raining at the moment. 
What are you doing this evening? 


| was working when she arrived. 


It wasn't raining, so we didn't need an umbrella. 


What were you doing at 3 oclock? 


be + past participle (cleaned/made/eaten etc.) 


am/is/are + past participle 
(passive present simple) 


— Unit 21 


was/were + past participle 
(passive past simple) 


— Unit 21 


eee T» 


I’m never invited to parties. 
Butter is made from milk. 
These offices aren't cleaned every day. 


The office was cleaned yesterday. 
These houses were built 100 years ago. 
How was the window broken? 

Where were you born? 


have/has + past participle (cleaned/lost/eaten/been etc.) 


have/has + past participle 
(present perfect) 


— Units 15-18 


O 
O 
O 
O 


l've cleaned my room. 

Tom has lost his passport. 

Kate hasn't been to Canada. 
Where have Paul and Emma gone? 


do/does/did + infinitive (clean/like/eat/go etc.) 


do/does + infinitive 
(present simple negative 
and questions) 


—> Units 6-7 


did + infinitive 
(past simple negative and 
questions) 


—> Unit 12 


Sees 


eee 


| like coffee, but | don't like tea. 

Chris doesn’t go out very often. 
What do you usually do at weekends? 
Does Sam live alone? 


| didn’t watch TV yesterday. 
It didn't rain last week. 
What time did Paul and Emma go out? 


irregular verbs => Unit 24, Appendix 2-3 


Exercises 


€»: Write is/are or do/does. 


ims Do... you work in the evenings? 6 une. the sun shining? 
; Where ....ar€.... they going? 7! WIRE UIME o the shops close? 
BEN you looking at me? sm Maria working today? 
A -— À Ben live near you? o WARTE ese this word mean? 
ORUM you like cooking? OD eem you feeling all right? 


[23:2 ] Write am not/isn't/aren't or don't/doesn't. All these sentences are negative. 


1 Tom...doesn't..... work at weekends. 

2. [fmm E ed want to go out this evening. 

Elmer going out this evening. 

NONU ecce ek working this week. He's on holiday. 

5 My parents are usually at home. They sss go out very often. 

6 Nicola has travelled a lot, but she... speak any foreign languages. 

7 Xouiantunmroftiitaettelevisione lee watching it. 

8 Lisa has invited us to her party next week, but we... sss going 
(23.3 ] Write was/were/did/have/has. 

1 Where ....Wer£.... your shoes made? s: WAnIEIE (BRI sco she go? 

DEED you go out last night? TM WIRE cett these houses built? 

2. WEE e e you doing at 10.30? B up entm Steve arrived yet? 

Ge Wiliere a your mother born? DNE ee e you go home early? 

B. a a LAUTASOMe enna? 10 How long .................. they been married? 
[23.4] Write is/are/was/were/have/has. 

1 Joe ...hás... lost his passport. 

2. Minis IVC [Sese built ten years ago. 

Dh aa you finished your work yet? 

4 This town is always clean. The streets u cleaned every day. 

S Wheres you born? 

a at just made some coffee. Would you like some? 

7 Glass ............. made from sand. 

8 This is a very old photograph. It... .taken a long time ago. 

9) Devia] os siss bought a new car. 


[25.5 | Complete the sentences. Choose from the box and put the verb into the correct form. 


damage rain. enjoy -ge pronounce eat 


listen use open go understand 
1 I'm going to take an umbrella with me. It’s raining... 
2 Why are you so tired? Did you ....20.... to bed late last pie 
Sm Winer aie Me Ceco ctes EE VOU a 25a anne them all? 
4 How is your new job? Are you wu... it? 
5 Mycarwasibadiy meena ss eames in the accident, but | was OK. 
6 Kate has got a car, but she doesn't... It very often. 
iasota menena cete away for a few days. 
EX IIKGTIS tee terre te eer dts the problem. Can you explain it again? 
) erre E iim Is MOOI, AE eee .to music. 
10 I dont know how to say this word. How is iE... ? 
11 How do you sss. this window? Can you show me? 
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Regular and irregular verbs 


Regular verbs 


The past simple and past participle of regular verbs is -ed: 
clean — cleaned live — lived paint — painted study — studied 


Past simple (— Unit 11) 
| | cleaned my room yesterday. 
| Chris studied engineering at university. 


Past participle 
have/has + past participle (present perfect > Units 15-18): 
C) [have cleaned my room. 
©) Tina has lived in London for ten years. 


be (is/are/were/has been etc.) + past participle (passive — Units 21-22): 
C) These rooms are cleaned every day. 
O My car has been repaired. 


Irregular verbs 
The past simple and past participle of irregular verbs do not end in -ed: 


make break cut 


made broke cut 
made broken cut 


past simple 
past participle 


Sometimes the past simple and past participle are the same. For example: 


make find buy cut 
past simple 


past beat made found bought cut 


C) Imadea cake yesterday. (past simple) 
O Ihave made some coffee. (past participle — present perfect) 
© Butter is made from milk. (past participle — passive present) 


Sometimes the past simple and past participle are different. For example: 


break know begin go 


past simple | broke knew began went 
past participle | broken known begun gone 


O Somebody broke this window last night. (past simple) 
©) Somebody has broken this window. (past participle — present perfect) 
O This window was broken last night. (past participle — passive past) 


irregular verbs * Appendix 2-3 spelling (regular verbs) =* Appendix 5 


Exercises 


Write the past simple / past participle of these verbs. (The past simple and past participle are che 
same for all the verbs in this exercise.) 


Menta omade soe Sion — — 11 hear DOE. 

2 cut as CU ee ee gNbuy RRS... Meee eee TO mE ue ee 

SNO e e BESIE Oe E ETE jBxcelcnp M cour en 

MI M —— O*[eave m ET... MM 14 watch onc n 

5 pay — CC? dhaspenge XS ESENE NN E. T 
[242 ] Write the past simple and past participle of these verbs. 

I brek OKO Y. sc POKER S D: Gol. xcci e eee... eee 

"poc — A e 9 know 

3 eat 10 take 

4 drink 11 go 

5 drive l2 avis mme mc ee. 

Spe dette. (dS BTE RES 

7 write ii. [oye a TOU Lom 


ut the verb in the right form. 


P 

1 I... waehed.... my hands because they were dirty. (wash) 
2 Somebody has.....2roken..... chis window. (break) 

3 Ifeel good. 1... very well last night. (sleep) 
4 We... a really good film yesterday. (see) 
5 
6 
7 
8 


[c a lot while we were on holiday. (rain) 
IW ao r myibag. haveyouk eme a it? (lose / see) 
Rosa's bicycle was .. last week. (steal) 
liess RS to bed early because was tired. (go) 
©) TREE WOW ccs RR TENE your work yet? (finish) 
TO” ne dione Cane WAS csset about 20 years ago. (build) 
W Ana e RR. to drive when she was 18. (learn) 
IE Ke CVC nc tS a horse. (ride) 
13 Jessica is a good friend of mine. I'VE inis .her for along time. (know) 
14 Yesterday I... Nes and eae my leg. (fall / hurt) 
15. MAV OUI eae aera: cow In the London Marathon last year. Have you ever sss 


ina marathon? (run / run) 


(24.4 ] Complete these sentences. Choose from the box and put the verb into the correct form. 


cost drive fly -make- meet sell 
speak swim tell think wakeup win 


1 Ihave ... made... some coffee. Would you like some? 
2 [HEB OL ee . John about your new job? 
3 We played basketball on Sunday. We didn’t play very well, but we the game. 
4 | know Gary, but l've never sss his wife. 
5 We WANE essences by loud music in che middle of the night. 
6 Stephanie jumped into the river and ..........ss to the other side. 
7 ‘Did you like the flm? "Yes, 1... 
8 Many different languages are ...................... in the Philippines. 
$ (Quir MONEY sce le ce a lot of money because we stayed in an expensive hotel. 
WG [ee VOU ERBIT scri oen a very fast car? 
11 All the tickets for the concert were nr very quickly. 
(oed irc coe m in through the open window while we were having our dinner. 
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l'm playing tennis tomorrow. 


They are playing tennis (now). He is playing tennis tomorrow. 


We use am/is/are + -ing (present continuous) for something happening now: 
"Where are Tina and Helen? — "They're playing tennis in the park’ 
Please be quiet. I’m working. 


We also use am/is/are + -ing for the future (tomorrow / next week etc.): 
Andrew is playing tennis comorrow. 
lm not working next week. 


| am doing something tomorrow = | have arranged to do it, | have a plan to do it: 


Sophie is going to the dentist on Friday. 

(2 she has an appointment with the dentist) 
We're having a party next weekend. 

Are you meeting your friends tonight? 

What are you doing tomorrow evening? 

I’m not going out tonight. l'm staying at home. 


I'm going toa 
concert tomorrow. 


| You can also say ‘I’m going to do something’ (— Unit 26). 


| 


We use the present continuous (I'm staying / are you coming etc.) to say what somebody has arranged 
to do: 

I’m staying at home this evening. (not | stay) 

Are you going out tonight? (not Do you go) 

Lisa isn’t coming to the party next week. (not Lisa doesn’t come) 


But we use the present simple (start, arrives etc.) for timetables, programmes, trains, buses etc. : 
The train arrives at 7.30. 
What time does the film finish? 


Compare: 


present continuous (usually for people) present simple (for timetables, programmes etc.) 


l'm going to a concert tomorrow. The concert starts at 7.30. 
What time are you leaving? O What time does your train leave? 


Exercises 


[25.1] Look at the pictures. What are these people doing next Friday? 


KAREN SUE AND TOM 


2 Richard.. , 
3! dace. ER ss RE RS RT LR DE. x 


1 (you / go / out / tonight?) | . .. Are YOU GOING out tonight? oaa sss 
ACO UE ota eo RR e. 
Sealine ye UU ME rt ORON ONUS E DNUS. NR. ag neem 
d iTatEeNAVSUNSDCSEGOIG uM M Lc ee 
SN eben dia go only) - xerit i le kana 


co Write sentences about yourself. What are you doing in the next few days? 


1 ‘..Are yeu going... (you/go) out tonight?’ ‘No, I’m too tired’ 
2 ..Were going... (we/go) to a concert tonight... |t starte... (it/start) at 7.30. 
8) {DIO WOU Dao leet SEE ARE cssc onem (she/get) married next month! 
dE ASSMAN ADOC MCS tere. eo T TR (go) on holiday next week. 
EE OUD MACS TICS, USC m a (they/go)? 
5 Silvia is doing an English course at the moment. e Cole T 
(finish) on Friday. 
6 There’ a party tomorrow night, but „i (I/not/go). 
pem (I/go) out with some friends tonight. Why dont you come 
[0 e T calc es (we/meet) at the Royal Hotel at 8 o'clock. 
& A HOW tette E ar (you/get) home after the party tomorrow? By taxi? 
z No reameolvdb usw ellastdb lis. (leave) at midnight. 
ONU SN TERR. eu (you/come) with us to the cinema tonight? 
B: Yes, what time . (the film / begin)? 
TONES Va RR eedem (you/do) tomorrow afternoon? 
Boat AOE E A (I/work). 
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| I’m going to do something 


I'm going to watch TV this evening 


morning this evening 


She is going to watch TV this evening. 


We use am/is/are going to ... for the future: 


|| am dor 
he/she/it | is (not) going to | drink... 
we/you/they | are watch ... 
am | BUY can d 
is he/she/it going to | eat ... ? 
are we/you/they wear... ? 


: j I am going to do something = | have decided to do it, my intention is to do it: 


| decided to do it —— — — —» l'm going to do it 


I 
past now future 


l'm going to buy some books tomorrow. 

Sarah is going to sell her car. 

I’m not going to have breakfast this morning. I'm not hungry. 
What are you going to wear to the wedding next week? 
"Your hands are dirty: ‘Yes, | know. l'm going to wash them: 
Are you going to invite Mark to your party? 


We also use the present continuous (I am doing) for the future, usually for arrangements (— Unit 25): 
| am playing tennis with Julia tomorrow. 


| Something is going to happen 


Something is going to happen = we can see now 
that it is sure to happen: 


Look at the sky! It's going to rain. 
(black clouds now —» rain) 


Oh dear! It's 9 oclock and I'm not ready. 
l'm going to be late. 
(9 o'clock now and not ready — late) 


62 present for the future = Unit : 


Exercises 


[ 261] What are these people saying? 


[262 ] Complete the sentences. Use going to + these verbs: 


do eat give  liedown stay walk -wash watch -wear 


1 My hands are dirty. m. going to wash... them. 

2 What to the party tonight? 

Btesramiserlavald oni want toitaketnewust ik a T cee 

4 Steve is going to London next week. He... s with some friends. 

Sy nin) E C REV ael ce e this sandwich. 

6 It's Sarah's birthday next week. We... D densus D ds her a present. 

7 Sue says she's feeling very tired. She nss for an hour. 

8 Your favourite programme is on TV tonight. posu E it? 
IVan casses Fig" ee ee eee . when she leaves school? 


co Look at the pictures. What is going to happen? 


| 
| 


1 lts going to rain. 


[Nhl (ke vceramura eters tin ee mati im uoti o E esc ge 2o co er m C UN CERES C DS 
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Sarah goes to work every day. She is always 
there from 8.30 until 4.30. 


It is 11 o'clock now. Sarah is at work. 
At 11 oclock yesterday, she was at work. 


At 11 o'clock tomorrow, she will be at work. 


SARAH 


will + infinitive (will be / will win / will come etc.): 
| be be? 


I/we/you/they | will CII) | win win | we/you/they | win? 
he/she/it will not (won't) | eat he/she/it eat? 
come etc. come? etc. 


^ll = will: III (I will) / you'll / she'll etc. 
won't = will not: | won't (= | will not) / you won't / she won't etc. 


We use will for the future (tomorrow / next week etc.): 
Sue travels a lot. Today she is in Madrid. Tomorrow she'll be in Rome. Next week she'll be 
in Tokyo. 
You can call me this evening. I'll be at home. 
Leave the old bread in the garden. The birds will eat it. 
We'll probably go out this evening. 
Will you be at home this evening? 


| won't be here tomorrow. (21 will not be here) 
Dont drink coffee before you go to bed. You won't sleep. 


We often say I think ... will... 
I think Kelly will pass che exam. 
l don't think it will rain this afternoon. 
Do you think the exam will be difficult? 


We do not use will for things we have already arranged or decided to do (— Units 25-26): 
We're going to the cinema on Saturday. Do you want to come with us? (not We will go) 
l'm not working tomorrow. (not | won't work) 
Are you going to do the exam? (not Will you do) 


shall 

You can say | shall (= | will) and we shall (= we will): 
I shall be late tomorrow. or I will (PII) be late tomorrow. 
| think we shall win. or | think we will (we'll) win 


But do not use shall with you/they/he/she/it: 
Tom will be late. (not Tom shall be) 


What are you doing tomorrow? => Unit25 I’m goingto...- Unit26  will/shall 2 = Unit 28 


Exercises 


[27.1] Helen is travelling in Europe. Complete the sentences with she was, she's or she'll be. 


1 Yesterday ...ehe was... in Paris. 

DISTONOHOWICT TT TT in Amsterdam. 

3 Last week ..... in Barcelona. 

4 Next week in London. 
SXPAEDnelmonens in Brussels. 

G Threedaysmebe cuoc de in Munich. 

7 At the end of her trip m very tired. 


Helen 


(27.2 ] Where will you be? Write sentences about yourself. Use: 
l'ibe.. or VIl probably be... or ldon'tknow where I'll be. 


1 (at 100clocktomernow) .iprobablybeon the beast RE 

NONE RNOUNMNONIMON M Ee ee ook eres eem 

SU (AGM nig nope c cett e dU S e m n M 

73 (Cete 3 toXelloxele taomayoNttoe GUTYO YO NR) te ERR cc 

SE (EW Os EARS (TOT OW eet ee oO SS NEM 
eo Put in will (II) or won't. 

1 Dont drink coffee before you go to bed. You... wont... sleep. 

20 Are youmeadyiyet! NOTET be ready in five minutes: 

3 I'm going away for a few days. I'm leaving tonight, $0 1... be at home tomorrow. 

d lect tmt mt rain, so you don't need to take an umbrella. 

5 A: | dont feel very well this evening. 

8: Well, go to bed early and you... feel better in the morning. 
6 It’s Ben's birthday next Monday. He... be 25. 
7 I'm sorry | was late this morning. |t... happen again. 


[27.4 ] Write sentences with I think ... or | don't think... . 


(Kelly will pass the exam) 
(Kelly won't pass the exam) 
(we'll win the game) 

(I won't be here tomorrow) 
(Sue will like her present) 
(they won't get married) 
(you won't enjoy the film) 


- ONU 0) 20 


[27.5 ] Which is right? (Study Unit 25 before you do this exercise.) 


-We'l-ge- / We're going to the theatre tonight. We've got tickets. (We're going is right) 


"What will you do / are you doing tomorrow evening? ‘Nothing. l'm free’ 
They'll go / They're going away tomorrow morning. Their train is at 8.40. 


1 
2 
3 
4 l'm sure your aunt will lend / is lending us some money. She's very rich. 
5 ‘Why are you putting on your coat? ‘I'll go / I'm going out’ 
6 Do you think Clare will phone / is phoning us tonight? 
7 Steve can't meet us on Saturday. He'll work / He's working. 
8 Will you / Shall you be at home tomorrow evening? 
9 a: What are your plans for the weekend? 

B: Sorne friends will come / are coming to stay with us. 
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Bye, I'll phone you 
tomorrow, OK? 


You can use l'll ... (I will) when you offer something or decide to do something: 
‘My bag is very heavy. ‘PI carry it for you: 
‘PIE phone you tomorrow, OK? ‘OK, bye: 


We often say I think l'Il ... / | don't think I'll... when we decide to do something: 
I'm tired. I think I'll go to bed early tonight. 
Its a nice day. I think I'll sit outside. 
It's raining. | don't think I'll go out. 


Do not use the present simple (I go / I phone etc.) in sentences like these: 
Ill phone you tomorrow, OK? (not | phone you) 
I think lII go to bed early. (not | go to bed) 


; | Do not use lll... for something you decided before (— Units 25-26): 


I'm working tomorrow. (not I'll work) 
| don't want my car any more. I'm going to sell it. (not I'll sell) 
What are you doing at the weekend? (not What will you do) 


G j Shall |... ? Shall we ... ? 


That's the doorbell. Shall I go? a 


7 
l M 


Shall I / Shall we ... ? = Do you think this is a good thing to do? Do you think this is a good idea? 
It's very warm in this room. Shall I open the window? 
‘Shall I phone you this evening? “Yes, please’ 
l'm going to a party tonight. What shall I wear? 


Its a nice day. Shall we go for a walk? 
Where shall we go for our holidays this year? 
‘Let's go out this evening’ ‘OK, what time shall we meet?’ 


What are you doing tomorrow? ** Unit 25 I'm going to... = Unit 26  will/shall 1 => Unit 27 


Let’s > Unit 
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Exercises 


Ep Complete the sentences. Use I'll (I will) + these verbs: 


carry do eat show sit stay 


My bag is very heavy. it for you. 
I don't want this banana. Well, I'm hungry. | 
Do you warita chai? I. | NOIS OK. ii on the floor. | 


Oh no, | forgot. 
No, | dont think so, 
Give it to me and 


Did you phone Sophie? | 
Are you coming with me? 
How do you use this camera? } 


ONDUN 


co Complete the sentences. Use | think I'll... or | don't think I'll... + these verbs: 
buy buy .ge have play 


qr Jesieoleihtoday- ... L detti Tl dg. o oem Lh rette cm P ee out. 
2AM ulin MI eed i cem ME en e uccisi Loue. something to eat. 
SINCE eR UT RAUS T IM tennis. 
A Masoduishe ERR ctm wo it. 
5 Te cenare oos cnp mc c cm ee ee A E e it. 


QS whichis right 


1 -Fehene-/ I'll phone you tomorrow, OK? {I'll phone is right) 

2 | haven't done the shopping yet. | do / l'Il do it later. 

3 like sport. | watch / l'Il watch a lot of sport on TV. 

| need some exercise. | think | go / l'Il go for a walk. 

Carl is going to buy / will buy a new car. He told me last week. 

"This book belongs to Tina’ ‘OK. | give / I'll give / I'm going to give it to her’ 
A: Are you doing / Will you do anything this evening? 

B: Yes, l'm going / l'il go out with some friends. 

8 lcant go out with you tomorrow night. | work / l'm working / l'Il work. 


(28.4 ] Write sentences with Shall I... ? Choose from the two boxes. 


des 


M ON un 


make turn off | some sandwiches the TV | 
. opem turnon the light -thewindow- _ P 
m. 


It's very warm in this room. 
This programme isn't very good. 
I'm hungry. 

It's dark in this room. J 


A U N — 


[25.5 | Write sentences with Shall we ... ? Choose from the two boxes. 


| what where buy invite | 
. -whattime. who go ORE 


Let's go out tonight. | 
Let's have a holiday. | 
Let's spend some money. | 
Let's have a party. J 


D UV N — 


+ Additional exercises 28-31 (pages 264-67) 67 


Where are you going 
for your holidays? 
ys 


I'm not sure. 
I might goto | 
New York. 


He might go to New York. It might rain. 
(= it is possible that he will go to New York) (= it is possible chat it will rain) 


might + infinitive (might go / might be / might rain etc.): 


be 
I/we/you/they : go 
he/she/it might (noy) play 
come etc. 


B | | might = it is possible that | will: 


| might go to the cinema this evening, but I'm not sure. (= it is possible that | will go) 
A: When is Rebecca going to phone you? 

B: | don't know. She might phone this afternoon. 

Take an umbrella with you. It might rain. 

Buy a lottery ticket. You might be lucky. (= perhaps you will be lucky) 

A: Are you going out tonight? 

B: I might. (=! might go out) 


Study the difference: 
I'm playing tennis tomorrow. (sure) 
| might play tennis tomorrow. (possible) 
Rebecca is going to phone later. (sure) 
Rebecca might phone later. (possible) 


— 4 
; € | I might not = it is possible that | will not: 
p, 


| might not go to work tomorrow. 

(= it is possible that | will not go) 

Sue might not come to the party. 

(= it is possible that she will not come) 


[E may 


You can use may in the same way. | may = | might: 
| may go to the cinema this evening. (=1 might go) 
Sue may not come to the party. (= Sue might not come) 


Mayl... ? = Isit OK to... ? / Can I... ?: 
May I ask a question? (= is it OK to ask / can | ask?) 
‘May I sit here? ‘Yes, of course’ 


68 will => Uni 


Exercises 


co Write sentences with might. | 
1 (its possible thar l'Il go to the cinema) — — I might. go to the cinema... s S 
2 (its possible that I'll see you tomorrow) p o DES P CONUS S 
Wis moossibleinpaamSarainvillle re esto Ong NN ——-—— ———— MM. ae 
it 
it 


, 


S possible tiect willgneow meed m — c —-A--—vo———  —A—M 


, 


3 
al 
Sy es feceiele na ise hetonin << ea ee, TT 
Write sentences with might not. 

6 (its possible chat Mark willma be hac Next Week) |... mtm NT E Itt 


vL is pecie utes enu epos vs oO MAN M M. — —— — 


Somebody is asking you about your plans. You have some ideas, but you are not sure. Choose 
from the list and write sentences with I might. 


fish  goaway -4taly Monday  anewcar taxi 


Where are you going for your holidays? I'm not sure. 
What are you doing at the weekend? |. | | don't know. 
When will you see Kate again? l'm not sure. 
What are you going to have for dinner? Don a ecce AN 
How are you going to get home tonight? 
| hear you won some money. What are 
you going to do with it? J 


un AWN — 


e 


You ask Ben questions about his plans for tomorrow. Sometimes he is sure, but usually he is not 
sure. 


Yes, in the afternoon. | 
Possibly. 
Perhaps. 
No, l'm not. 
Maybe. 

| might. 
Yes, | am. 
Perhaps. 


Are you playing tennis tomorrow? 

Are you going out tomorrow evening? | 
Are you going to get up early? | 

Are you working tomorrow? 

Will you be at home tomorrow morning? 


Are you going to watch TV? 
Are you going out in the afternoon? | 


Are you going shopping? 
——— f Ben 


O -J Ov un 4» US h2 — 


Tp cse aT ARC eM ERO OV ee cem EET IM a T 
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Could you open 
the door, please? 


| can play 
the piano. 


D 


He can play the piano. 


can + infinitive (can do / can play / can come etc.): 


do | do? 

\/we/you/they | can play | \/we/you/they | play? 

he/she/it can't (cannot) | see id he/she/it see? 
come etc. come? etc. 


1 j I can do something = | know how to do it, or it is possible for me co do it: 
| can play the piano. My brother can play the piano too. 


Sarah can speak Italian, but she can't speak Spanish. 

A: Can you swim? 

B: Yes, but l'm not a very good swimmer. 

A: Can you change twenty pounds? 

B: I'm sorry, | can't. 

l'm having a party next week, but Paul and Rachel can't come. 


| For the past (yesterday / last week etc.), we use could/couldn't: 


When | was young, | could run very fast. 

Before Maria came to Britain, she couldn't understand much English. Now she can 
understand everything. 

| was tired last night, but | couldn't sleep. 

| had a party last week, but Paul and Rachel couldn't come. 


» j Can you ... ? Could you ... ? Canl ... ? Could I... ? 


We use Can you ... ? or Could you ... ? when we ask people to do things: 
Can you open the door, please? or Could you open the door, please? 
Can you wait a moment, please? or Could you wait ... ? 


We use Can I have ... ? or Can I get ... ? to ask for something: 
Can I have a glass of water, please? or Can I get... ? 


Can I... ? or Could I... ? = is it OK to do something? 
Can I sit here? 
Tom, could | borrow your umbrella? 
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Exercises 


10 kilometres i — — 
Can you do these things? Write sentences about yourself. Use I can or | can't. 


PM MUERE LL. omne R.Br [|o MP LLL LU D usse ILL 
Buy m oc cem t ORO ERO Inc U ctr ec ll kc NET o i 
ga TREE A LRL cunc ER LL MM 


[ 30.2 | Complete these sentences. Use can or can't + one of these verbs: 


come find hear see speak 


1 I'm sorry, but we...cant come... to your party next Saturday. 

2E KeinnisibouelieoneeoU i .the mountains from the window. 
3. Youlare speaking very quietly: 1... cce you. 

4 Have you seen my bag? 1... 

5 Catherine got the job because she five languages. 


[ 30.3 | Complete these sentences. Use can't or couldn't + one of these verbs: 
decide eat find go go sleep 


1 | was tired, but |....couldnt sleep... 

Pa wwe Inm Westen ale, 1L. cs Omm my dinner. 

Bai aterdoesmiaismewAWITaatoIdoNSTe e T 

4 | wanted to speak to Mark yesterday, but {iii him. 
oannes ce to the concert next Saturday. He has to work. 
GM Dau ame M cecidi to the meeting last week. She was ill. 


[ 30.4 ] What do you say in these situations? Use can or could. 


: (I) (open/door) (2) (pass/salc) (3) (have/postcards) 


must mustn't don't need i 


EI 


UN INEMA 


must + infinitive (must do / must work etc.): 


án —— 


do 

Its a fantastic film. | I/we/you/they l must | g0 
B n | | 

You must see it. he/she/it | see 


eat etc. | 


I must (do something) = | need to do it: 
l'm very hungry. | must eat something. 
It’s a fantastic film. You must see it. 
) The windows are very dirty. We must clean them. 


For the past (yesterday / last week etc.), we use had to ... (not must): 


() | was very hungry. | had to eat something. (not | must eat) 
We had to walk home last night. There were no buses. (not We must walk) 


mustn't (= must not) 


You mustn't touch 
the pictures. 


I mustn't (do something) = it is necessary not to do it, 
it is the wrong thing to do: 
| must go. | mustn’t be late. 
| mustn't forget to phone Chris. 
(= | must remember to phone her) 
Be happy! You mustn't be sad. (= don't be sad) 
D You mustn't touch the pictures. 
(2 don't touch the pictures) 


don't need to 


I don't need (to do something) = it is not necessary: 
| | don't need to go yet. | can stay a little longer. 
() You don't need to shout. | can hear you OK. 


You can also say don't have to ... : 
© I don't have to go yet. | can stay a little longer. 


Compare don't need to and mustn't: 
C) You don't need to go. You can stay here if you want. 
) You mustn't go. You must stay here. 


I have to ... =è Unit 33 


Exercises 


eo Complete the sentences. Use must + these verbs: 


be eat go learn meet wash win 


1 I'm very hungry. |.....mMust.eat..... something. 
2 Manilyniis aveny interesting person YOU eee her. 
2 My handsare diny I ee them. 
AWN SU eee e C. o to drive. It will be very useful. 
5 shopping. | need to buy some food. 
6 The game tomorrow is very important for us. We... 
7 You can't always have things immediately. You patient. 
€B Write I must or | had to. 
1 ..|had to.... walk home last night. There were no buses. 
2.ltsllatees en sos go now. 
3 I don't usually work on Saturdays, but last Saturday ...........sss work. 
Vie TRIES. cocer get up early tomorrow. | have a lot to do. 
5 |came here by train. The train was full and ou... nse scand all the way. 
6 I was nearly late for my appointment this morning. ss run to get there on time. 
7 | forgot to phone David yesterday... phone him later today. 
e9 Complete the sentences. Use mustn't or don't need to + these verbs: 
forget | -ge- lose phone rush wait 
1 |...don't need to go... home yet. | can stay a little longer. 
2 Weltevea loteof time VB. cocco mann uel 
Si Keepitheselpapensiinasafeplace, voU aea ee Duci occa them. 
SR LM CC SINE VET oiie OU creer UN UM UM LM a for me. You can go now and I'll 
come later. 
OQ c ——— Y —— . to turn off the lights before we leave. 
S mue cance DENE BUE e ee Seri eee T him - | can send him an email. 


[314 ] Find the sentences with the same meaning. 


1 Wecan leave the meeting early. A We must stay until the end. Tox 
2 We must leave the meeting early. B We couldn't stay until the end. 2i o 
3 We mustnt leave the meeting early. C We cant stay until the end. quA M 
4 We had to leave the meeting early. D We can stay until che end. 4j M 
5 We don't need to leave the meeting early. E We don't need to stay until the end. | 5 ............ 


e9 Write must / mustn't / had to / don't need to. 


1 You...don't. need to... go. You can stay here if you want. 
2 It's a fantastic film. You... MUSE... see it. 
2 ilinemestaliramtwC mic e exu Ve Tl ARS. VAS a reserve a table. 
4 |was very busy last week. 1... work every evening. 
5 | want to know what happened. You... tell me. 
6 | don't want Sue to know what happened. You s tell her. 
p ee a ee atc go now or I'll be late for my appointment. 
e "Wim wee weurso EE ^ Maso wait half an hour for a bus. 
IAN ——  —— decide now. We can decide later. 
10 It’s Lisa’s birthday next week. 1... forget to buy her a present. 
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You shouldn't watch TV so much. 


should + infinitive 
(should do / should watch etc.): 


| do 
\/we/you/they | should | stop 
he/she/it | shouldn't | go 

watch etc. 


You should do something = it is a good thing to do, it is the right thing to do: 
Tom doesn't study enough. He should study harder. 
It’s a good film. You should go and see it. 
When you play tennis, you should always watch the ball. 


Shouldn't = should not: 
Tom shouldn't go to bed so late. 
You watch TV all the time. You shouldn't watch TV so much. 


EE 

Ly You shouldn't do something = it is not a good thing to do. 
| 

Lj 
| 


I think Lisa should buy some new clothes. 
(21 think it is a good idea.) 

Its late. I think | should go home now. 

A: Shall | buy this coat? 

B: Yes, I think you should. 


| | don’t think ... should ... : 

I don't think you should work so hard. 

(21 don't think it is a good idea.) 

I don't think we should go yet. It’s coo early. 


| Do you think ... should ... ?: 
| () Do you think | should buy this hat? 
j What time do you think we should go home? 


We often say I think ... should ... 
| Do you think | should buy this hat? 
| [think ... should ...: 


Must is stronger chan should: 
It's a good film. You should go and see it. 
I's a fantastic film. You must go and see it. 


Another way to say should is ought to: 
It’s a good film. You ought to go and see it. (= you should go) 
| chink Lisa ought to buy some new clothes. (= Lisa should buy) 


Exercises 


[321] Complete the sentences. Use you should + these verbs: 
eat go take visit -wateh- wear 


1 When you play tennis, .... You.should watch... the ball. 

2) ileslatenndyouireveny tined en mee cc e ene to bed. 

Je es ec A ud ra e. RT AN plenty of fruit and vegetables. 

AI OU e E a . Mv the Science Museum. It’s very interesting. 
5 When you're driving, a seat belt. 


(5 (fc teexo (rer Tro els Mom necs t» tnestation meae EUER d oed ente a taxi. 


[ 32.2 | Write about the people in the pictures. Use He/She shouldn't ... so ... . 


@ (2) You eat (3) 
| too much, 


You work 
too hard, 


You watch TV 
too much, 


1 ..9he shouldn't watch TV so much. N"-——— —HOE o nsn hard. 
Desire TOO SM OED Ret A eet ttt eee a M ete C AM cmm 


€9 You are not sure what to do, so you ask a friend. Write questions with Do you think I should ... ? 


1 Youare in a shop. You are trying on a jacket. (buy?) 

You ask your friend: .... Do. you think | should buy this Jacket... 
2 Youcan't drive. (learn?) 

NOUPASAVOUIA ee P CONS AS URL em cess PRI wee RO 
3 You don't like your job. (get another job?) 

pousser e e. cr c i t a E LL CT 
4 Youare going to have a party. (invite Gary?) 


SO URAS KAYO UIT MGS: ORO o Oc T ot em 


That coat is too big for you. (buy it) 
Yondontneedyouncar MEAN arra A A eee 
Karemimeecsramest- ^ (hraveralhieliday me eC CRUCERO aaa NEL E 
saian anel [Die eire Rex) Ouen... (etna lie cll) ccce ERSTER tcc tr ctm 
youre moe wet) Gs tnmen (CHO) (6) W) uee anes n DESI 
James isn't well today. (go to the doctor) ......... 
The hotel is too expensive for us. (stay there) 


oo JO un A0) 2 


(32.5 ] What do you think? Write sentences with should. 

! think ....everybody.should learn another language... 
Wehr Kee Very OV etait tt tU TETTE 
Kein mede. o erre oe sss TCU UMEN TES E EE 
E ee CC MEER cinder mee T A een ee CP eus 


Jii n SES NUN ER ERR SU e c se rr 


Un f£ UU ND 
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Unit 
33  Ihaveto... 


This is my medicine. | have 
to take it three times a day. 


l have to do something = it is necessary 


Aaa Qi 
| —24 for me to do it, | am obliged to do it 
| pif I/we/you/they have torde 
i to work 


— 
to go 


m AN is un 


he/she/it has 


C) Il be late for work tomorrow. | have to go to the dentist. 
© Jane starts work at 7 o'clock, so she has to get up at 6. 
() You have to pass a test before you can get a driving licence. 


The past (yesterday / last week etc.) is had to ... : 
C) | was late for work yesterday. | had to go to the dentist. 
O We had to walk home last night. There were no buses. 


In questions and negatives we use do/does (present) and did (past): - 


present 
do |/we/you/they l/we/you/they don’t i 
- - have to ... ? — - have to ... 
does  he/she/it he/she/it doesn't | | 
past 
., | I/we/you/they I/we/you/they | ,., , 
did e em have to... ? ene didn't have to ... 


O What time do you have to go to the dentist tomorrow? 
C) Does Jane have to work on Sundays? 
O Why did they have to leave the party early? 


| don't have to (do something) = it is not necessary to do it: 
C) I'm not working tomorrow, so | don't have to get up early. 
C) lan doesn't have to work very hard. He's got an easy job. 
O We didn't have to wait very long for the bus — it came in a few minutes. 


must and have to 


You can use must or have to when you say what you think is necessary, when you give your opinion: 
C) Itsa fantastic flm. You must see it. or You have to see it. 


When you are not giving your personal opinion, use have to (not must). Compare: 
C) Jane wont be at work this afternoon. She has to go to the doctor. 
(this is not my personal opinion - it is a fact) 
C) Jane isn’t well. She doesn't want to go to the doctor, but | told her she must go. 
(this is my personal opinion) 


must / mustn't / don't need to =? Unit 31 


Exercises 


(33.1 ] Complete the sentences. Use have to or has to + these verbs: 


do hit read speak travel -wear 


1 My eyes are not very good. |... have to wear. glasses. 
2 Atthe end of the course all the students „i „a test. 
3 Sarah is studying literature. She... B lot o books. 
4 Albert doesnt understand much English. your MEME Ss . very slowly to him. 
Bi Karelis oltenaway rom bhome She a „a lot in her job. 
CENNE WOU eee susrsenoueaige nee ite ball over ten net. 
(33.2 | Complete the sentences. Use have to or had to + these verbs: 


answer buy change go -walk 


1 We ..had to walk.. home last night. There were no buses. 
2 It’s late. | now. I'll see you tomorrow. 
3 1 went to the supermarket aluemweonksvestercavall e NM E some food. 


TINS tain Gloeanit coll Une wWeNy olondong “WOW ee a ME at Bristol. 
5 We did an exam yesterday. We scs IX questions out of ten. 


[333 | Complete the questions. Some are present and some are past. 


?| 
?[ 


| have to get up early tomorrow. 
George had to wait a long time. 
Lisa has to go somewhere. 
We had to pay a lot of money. 

| have to do some work. } 


inside ——Ó 
EHE UTI ou RES E 
What exactly Wes ht. moo Oe 


uic Wn 


(33.4 ] Write sentences with don't/doesn't/didn't have to ... 
1 Why are you going out? You don't have to go out. 
2 WhyisSue waiting? She 
BV invicliclyO Ure SET PCAN VM UNS n Nem E 
4 
5 


a nvlisibaulwworkimesojlaradille. «T Le e ND e t ee EO 
Mylivfeleyouswant tolleaveinew awe -—— s s m 


It's a fantastic film. You must see / have to see it. (both are correct) 

Jessica won't be at work this afternoon. She -must-ge- / has to go to the doctor. 

(has to go is correct) 

You can't park your car here for nothing. You must pay / have to pay. 

I didn't have any money with me last night, so | must borrow / had to borrow some. 
| eat too much chocolate. | really must stop / have to stop. 

Paul is in a hurry. He must meet / has to meet somebody in five minutes. 

What's wrong? You must tell / have to tell me. | want to help you. 


[335 | Which is correct? Sometimes must and have to are both correct. Sometimes only one is correct. 
1 
2 


- OW un d UJ 


€o Write some things that you (or your friends or family) have to do or had to do. 
4 (everyday) i Mave To teavelben millas ON se renters 
EVE OE E yews ad ses mal UR. ducere LL es muss Lc NM 
ENCIMA  O TOUN fre. o 
EN Gr EE TED gre terre. (oN eel lancet Am M e EET cca nats M 
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Would you like 
a chocolate? 


A j Would you like ... ? = Do you want... ? 
We use Would you like ... ? to offer things: 
A: Would you like some coffee? 


B: No, thank you. 
A: Would you like a chocolate? 
B: Yes, please. 

r F 9 Ka ' 
e ies wale you like, tea or coffee? En í 
B: Tea, please. — M 


Ì d 


We use Would you like to ... ? to invite somebody: 


Would you like to go for a walk? 

A: Would you like to eat with us on Sunday? 

B: Yes, l'd love to. (=! would love to eat with you) 
What would you like to do this evening? 


| 3 I'd like ... is a polite way to say ‘I want’. I'd like = I would like: 


I'm thirsty. ld like a drink. 
(in a tourist office) Vd like some information about hotels, please. 
I'm feeling tired. I'd like to stay at home this evening. 


| E Would you like ... ? and Do you like ... ? 


Would you like ... ? / I'd like ... Do you like ... ? / I like ... 


Would you Do you like tea? 


like some tea? 


No, thank you. 


Not now. 
Would you like some tea? = Do you want Do you like tea? = Do you think tea is nice? 
| — some tea? 
A: Would you like to go to the cinema A: Do you like going to the cinema? 
tonight? (in general) 
(= do you want to go tonight?) B: Yes, | go to the cinema a lot. 
8: Yes, I'd love to. 
I'd like an orange, please. I like oranges. (in general) 
(= can | have an orange?) 
What would you like to do next What do you like to do at weekends? 
weekend? 
78 like to do and like -ing ** Unit 52 1 would do something if ... - Unit 100 


Exercises 


co What are the people in the pictures saying? Use Would you like ... ? 


co What do you say to Sue in these situations? Use Would you like to ... ? 
1 You want to go to the cinema tonight. Perhaps Sue will go with you. (go) 
You say: .... Would you like to go to-the cinema tonight? sss cu S 
2 You want to play tennis tomorrow. Perhaps Sue will play too. (play) 
jou cep a MR Eo e D MUR e MEC O me 
3 You have an extra ticket for a concert next week. Perhaps Sue will come. (come) 
SCOUTS CL mMe——- —— oo cocer S 
4 It's raining and Sue is going out. She doesn't have an umbrella, but you have one. (borrow) 
Mosa m m quU TI MMC eU. is ce ES 


ep Which is right? 


"Be-ye«dike- / Would you like a chocolate” ‘Yes, please’ (Would vou like is right) 
‘Do you like / Would you like bananas? “Yes, | love them’ 

‘Do you like / Would you like an ice cream? ‘No, thank you: 

"What do you like / would you like to drink?" — ^A glass of water, please: 

‘Do you like / Would vou like to go out for a walk? ‘Not now. Perhaps later’ 

| like / I'd like tomatoes, but | don't eat them very often. 

What time do you like / would you like to have dinner this evening? 

‘Do you like / Would vou like something to eat? ‘No, thanks. I’m not hungry: 
‘Do you like / Would you like your new job? “Yes, I'm enjoying it 

I'm tired. ! like / I'd like co go to sleep now. 

‘Uike / I'd like a sandwich, please’ ‘Sure. What kind of sandwich? 

"What kind of music do you like / would you like?” ‘All kinds: 


coo N DAM HRWN = 


No 


pe m mA 
N= C 
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We use come/look/go/wait/be etc. when we tell somebody to do something: 
O ‘Come here and look at this” "What is it? 
() | don't want to talk to you. Go away! 
| I'm not ready yet. Please wait for me. 
Please be quiet. I'm working. 


also 


Bye! Have a good holiday! / Have a nice time! / Have a good flight! / Have fun! 
(=| hope you have a good holiday etc.) 

‘Have a chocolate’ ‘Oh, thanks: 

(= would you like a chocolate?) 


We use don’t ... when we tell somebody not to do something: 
| Be careful! Don't fall. 
() Please don't go. Stay here with me. 
Be here on time. Don’t be late. 


You can say Let’s ... when you want people to do things with you. Let’s = Let us. 


) Itsa nice day. Let's go out. 
(2 you and | can go out) 
| Come on! Let's dance. 
(= you and | can dance) 
Are you ready? Let's go. 
Let's have fish for dinner tonight. 
) A Shall we go out tonight? 
B: No, I'm tired. Let's stay at home. 


Are you ready? Lets go. ) 


The negative is Let's not ... - 
It's cold. Let's not go out. Let's stay at home. 
) Let's not have fish for dinner tonight. Let's have chicken. 


shall we ... ? => Unit 28 


Exercises 35 


co Look at the pictures. What are the people saying? Some sentences are positive (buy/come etc.) 
and some are negative (don't buy / don't come etc.). Use these verbs: 


be buy -come -drink drop forget have sit sleep smile 


^s Don't drink... | It’s too expensive. 


| o OK, are you ready? Mi S j 
' on the cat! 


M AE careful with that 
ES 33s it! 


Don't worry. | won't. 


Complete the sentences. Use let's with: 


-goforaswim go toa restaurant  takeataxi waita little watch TV 


Would you like to play tennis? 

Do you want to walk home? 

Shall | put a CD on? 

Shall we eat at home? 
Would you like to go now? 


un AWN — 


Shall | wait for you? 
Shall we go home now? 
Shall we go out? 


Do you want me to close the window? 

Shall | phone you tonight? 

Do you think we should wait for Andy? 

Do you want me to turn on the light? 
Shall we go by bus? J 


On DUN HRW NO — 
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DAVE à few years ago DAVE today 


| work In a supermarket. | 
used to work in a factory, Ji 


" " - , 
Dave used to work in a factory. Now he works in a supermarket. 


he used to work he works 


past now 


Dave used to work in a factory = he worked in a factory before, but he doesnt work there now. 


| B You can say I used to work ... / she used to have ... / they used to be ... etc. : 


be 
|/you/we/they work 
he/she/it Peete have 
play etc. 


When | was a child, | used to like chocolate. 

| used to read a lot of books, but | dont read 
much these days. 

Lisa has got short hair now, but it used to be 
very long. 

They used to live in the same street as us, so 
we used to see them a lot. But we don't see 
them much these days. 

Helen used to have a piano, but she sold it a 
few years ago. 


l used to have 
very long hair. 


The negative is | didn't use to ... 
When | was a child, | didn't use to like tomatoes. 


The question is did you use to ... ?: 
Where did you use to live before you came here? 


J We use used to ... only for the past. You cannot say ‘I use to ...’ for the present: 


| used to play tennis. These days | play golf. (not | use to play golf) 
We usually get up early. (not We use to get up early) 
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Exercises 


€o Look at the pictures. Complete the sentences with used to ... . 


When | was 
younger ... 


This is me a 


few yeare ago. » | 


We live in London now. ) | 


== ay 


| (1) 


This is me 20 years ago. 
| never wear glasses now. 


in the country. fas | 


[362 | Karen works very hard and has very little free time. A few years ago, things were different. 
Karen now 


Karen a few years ago | 


Yes, | swim every day and 
| play volleyball. 


Yes, most evenings. 


Yes, the guitar. 
instrument? 


Do you like reading? Yes, | read a lot. 


| work very hard in 
my job. | don't have 
any free time. 


Do you travel much? Yes, | go away two or three 
times a year. 


Write sentences about Karen with used to... . 


1 
2 ‘Do you do any sport?’ ‘Yes, | play... basketball’ 
3" Dowaulhavemeant Nous one, but | sold it’ 
Ae GEOG Cheer encase, ine Mien poe a waiter. Now he's the manager of a hotel. 
5 ‘Do you go to work by ca?" ‘Sometimes, but most days |... by train: 
6 When ! was a child, | never ss meat, but | eat it now. 
7 Mary loves watching TV. She... s TV every evening. 
BNE e c cro ql near the airport, but we moved to the city centre a few years ago. 
9 Nonmallyiliscareworkear 7 ocloekso I... tette up very early. 
10 What games ene. OUR. ot Mte prec when you were a child? 
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thereis thereare 


SUNDAY 
MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 
SATURDAY 


There's à man on the roof. There's a train at 10.30. There are seven days in a week. 


singular 
Meet = (there's) i There's a big tree in the garden. 
listhere ? There's nothing on TV tonight. 
there is not... (there isn’t A: Do you have any money? 
or there’s not) B: Yes, there’s some in my bag. 
— — A: Excuse me, is there a hotel near here? 
B: Yes, there is. / No, there isn't. 
We cant go skiing. There isn't any snow. 
plural 
 — There are some big trees in the garden. 
arde T There are a lot of accidents on this road. 


A: Are there any restaurants near here? 

8: Yes, there are. / No, there aren't. 

This restaurant is very quiet. There aren't many 
people here. 

How many players are there in a football team? 
There are 11 players in a football team. 


there are not... (there aren’t) 


there is and it is 


there is it is 


There's a book on the table. I like this book . It’s interesting. 
(not It’s a book on the table.) (It = this book) 
Compare: 


"Whats that noise"  'Itsatrain' (It = that noise) 
There's a train at 10.30. It’s a fast train. (It = the 10.30 train) 


There's a lot of salt in ve wd 


/ on! 3 i ^ ib snep T lc. too c (It = z this soup) 


A 
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there was / were / has been etc. = Unit 38 itand there => Unit 39 some and any = Uni 


Exercises 


Kentham is a small town. Look at the information in the box and write sentences about Kentham 
with There is/are or There isn't/aren't. 


a castle? No 1 _ There isnt a castle. 
any restaurants? Yes(alot) | 2 
a hospital? Yes 3 
a swimming pool? No 4 
any cinemas? Yes (two) 5 
a university? No 6 
any big hotels? No 7 


1 
2 
2 
4 
5 
6 
7 


ea Write sentences about your town (or a town that you know). Use There is/are or There isn't/ 
aren't. 
1 .There are a few restaurante 


co Write there is / there isn't / is there or there are / there aren't / are there. 

1 Kentham isn't an old town. There arent... any old buildings. 
2 Look ss. a picture of your brother in the newspaper! 
3 'Excuse me, sss... à bank near here? ‘Yes, at the end of the street. 
4 sess. five people in my family: my parents, my two sisters and me. 
5. IBIewitmemy AUC ENES ..—..... ome in the class? "Twenty. 
6 
7 
8 
g 


‘ 


The road is usually very quiet... much traffic. 
ees, A DUS from the city centre to the airport? “Yes, every 20 minutes: 


EL coe. any problems? ‘No, everything is OK. 
c mewinereiorsiedovn M" any chairs. 


(37.4 ] Write sentences with There are .... Choose from the boxes. 


-sevem twenty-six letters -days- | September the solar system 

eight thirty players days the USA -a-weelc 

fifteen fifty planets states arugbyteam the English alphabet 
Te ERE ANS SE VERAAYS Ia... i os rm peser REED ED 
DERE Oe ihn tos dtes quot semina. BOR em TE i CRETE emen dade pud Mee a oo 
Hou uoc ce oes ss t e I s 
Kop CMEMM—————Hm metae toa c 
c UEM . eset RO RENNIN en 
RUN... oco tete tot et EID 


[375 ] Write there's / is there or it's / is it. 
1 Wheres- atrainar1030” leit  afasttralfid 


PANO ETO ME io ouy tul Sla s cet tears too expensive. 
2) NMRA WROTE — oesusssamaec t To ete something in my eye. 
Rd rie M. CAE a red car outside your house. ............ .. yours? 


NE anvin foxeral e. IW wonednke “VSS, STR a programme | 


want to see at 8.15. 
E "Anges dne XVIIe RS essence a school: 
9 ce he Te tetti a restaurant in this hotel"? ‘No, I'm afraid not: 
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TRAINS 
9.00 
10.00 


11.00 
12.00 
13.00 
14.00 
15.00 


| Compare: 


there is/are (present) 


There is nothing on TV tonight. 
We are staying at a very big hotel. 
There are 550 rooms. 

Is everything OK? Are there any 
problems? 

l'm hungry, but there isn't anything 
to eat. 


There is a train every hour. 


The time now is 11.15. 
There was a train at 11 oclock. 


there was/were (past) 


There was nothing on TV last night. 
We stayed at a very big hotel. 

There were 550 rooms. 

Was everything OK yesterday? Were 
there any problems? 

| was hungry when | got home, but 
there wasn’t anything to eat. 


B j there has been / there have been (present perfect) 
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There's been 
an accident. 


There will be rain 
tomorrow afternoon 


was/were => Unit 10 has/have been + Units 


Look! There's been an accident. 
(there's been - there has been) 

This road is very dangerous. There have 
been many accidents. 


Compare there was (past): 
There was an accident last night. 
(not There has been an accident last night.) 


For past simple and present perfect, see Unit 20. 


Do you think there will be a lot of people at 
the party on Saturday? 


The manager of the company is leaving, so 
there will be a new manager soon. 


I'm going away tomorrow. l'Il do my 
packing today because there won't be time 
tomorrow. 

(there won't be - there will not be) 


8 will Unit27  thereis/are > Unit 37 


there and it > Units 37,39 some and any => | 


Exercises 


Look at the two pictures. Now the room is empty, but what was in the room last week? Choose 
from the box and write sentences with There was ... or There were ... . 


an armchair acarpet some flowers a sofa 
| some books  -aclock three pictures a small table 


| last week 


| 


if 
| 

: = ; -a 
ll -oiietouao AICIOCK... oe a cee on the wall near the window. 
2 T MM cose ccm c oL. on the floor. 
Bh. om o o om n co Cm on the wall near the door. 
2 We coe cum ME. Th in the middle of the room. 
ET Ue secco dao MM MINE em on the table. 
É u .on the shelves. 
E eR cnet: Mee ee in the corner near the door. 
i decree eel Re om opposite the armchair. 


[ 38.2 | Write there was / there wasn't / was there or there were / there weren't / were there. 


1 I was hungry, but .... there wasnt... anything to eat. 

2 Was everything OK yesterday? .... Were there... any problems? 

3) lopenedithelenvelopenbuitit wasemmOty. TT nothing in it. 

ae WiestayediamawvenyitiGernOtel:| | Real |?) aus ease S a swimming pool? 
5 "Dichyoulbuyanybanandst No, m coccinea any in the shop: 
Gamlinehwa let aste nity ame e eee any money in it. 

VE Re. W E ee many people at the meeting?" ‘No, very few: 

Sm Va chein Vie une MUSEUM e tenentem: enough time. 

Dalm nfl AUCTORES a lot of traffic. 


10 Twenty years ago many tourists here. Now there are a lot. 


B Write there + is / are / was / were / has been / have been / will be. 
1 ...There was... a good film on TV last night. 


D dccem REL quM 24 hours in a day. 

pr —————— ÁO a party at the club last Friday, but | didn't go. 

4 ‘Where can | get something to eat? fo ite a cafe at the end of the street’ 
5 "Why are the police outside the bank? — 5... E T eso a robbery 

6 When we arrived at the theatre, s a long queue outside. 

ZEB hembra TEN OUO TO somebody at the station to meet you. 
BEMIETVediStapoNe S 500 children at the school. Now 


edm RT ME ee .more than a thousand. 
9 Last week | went back to the town where | was born. It's very different now. 
"mm „a lot of changes. 
Wei krevenviaibreswilllis eK IGNI ni eee „any problems. 


E 
(=) 
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We use it for time/day/distance/weather: 


time 


What time is it? 

It’s half past ten. 

It’s late. 

It’s time to go home. 


— What day is it? 

Its Thursday. 

Its 16 March. 

It was my birthday yesterday. 


distance 
@ ur house It's three kilometres from our house to the city centre. 
L] 


CJ How far is it from New York to Los Angeles? 
Its a long way from here to the station. 
We can walk home. It isn't far. 


We use far in questions (is it far?) and negatives (it isn't far). 


city centre @ In positive sentences, we use a long way (it’s a long way). 


weather 

It's raining. It isn't raining. ls it snowing? 

It rains alot here. It didn't rain yesterday. Does it snow very often? 
Its warm/hot/cold/fine/cloudy/windy/sunny/foggy/dark etc. 


It's a nice day today. 


Compare it and there: 
.— Itrainsa lot in winter. 
There is a lot of rain in winter. 
C) It was very windy. 
There was a strong wind yesterday. 


It's nice to ... etc. 


i easy / dificult / impossible / dangerous / safe / 
expensive / interesting / nice / wonderful / terrible etc. 


©) It's nice to see you again. 
O It’s impossible to understand her. 
C) It wasnt easy to find your house. 


Dont forget it: 


O It's raining again. (not Is raining again) 
©) sit true that you're going away? (not Is true that ...) 


there is + Unit 37 


Exercises 


(39.1 ] Write about the weather in the pictures. Use It’s ... . 


m (2) iG | (4) 


1 What time ...ie it...? 

2 We have to gO NOW. ...ssssssss very late. 

p ts true that Ben can fly a helicopter? 

BEC et today? Tuesday? NO, 2. Wednesday’ 
Der n ten kilometres from the airport to the city centre. 
CNN OK to call you at your office? 

7 ‘Do you want to walk to the hotel? ‘I don't know. How far s. ? 
DR e Lisa's birthday today. She's 27. 

Dounibelsvelc eee impossible. 


(39.3) Write questions with How far ... ? 
1 (here / the station) — | How faris it from here to the station? oc s 
2 (the hotel / the beach) blower MMC IE e eem E 
SENENI WNIM tOn E oc TT TTE ens S 
"Ev DN UNUS nM CR M LL, rR CORA ee ee 


[39.4 ] rite it or there. 


W 

1 The weather isn't so nice today. lt.. 's cloudy. 
2 

8i 


I 


There.. was a strong wind yesterday. 


Js hot in this room. Open a window. 

OS aa .., Was a nice day yesterday. was warm and sunny. 
E was a storm last night. Did you hear it? 

6 |was afraid because „u was very dark. 

gne '5 often cold here, but... isn't much rain. 

8 sa long way from here to the nearest shop. 


Un 


€B Complete the sentences. Choose from the boxes. 
| easy dangerous work here -get-up-early- 


. difficult nice to X visit different places go out alone 
impossible ^ interesting see you again make friends 


J, 


it's 


1 If you go to bed late, ... it's difficult to get up early... in the morning. 
2) FICC), efi. oc RE CODE . How are you? 
There is too much noise. 


Everybody is very nice at work. 
| like travelling. "en. 
SHOVE SINGLES AACS MOC Sls ns EE eR E CT TINTO at night. 


fon Way 28s 
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Do you like tea? 


She isn't tired, but he is. He likes cea, but she doesn't. 
(he is = he is tired) (she doesn't = she doesnt like tea) 


In these examples, it is not necessary to repeat some words (‘he is tired’, ‘she doesn't like tea"). 


| You can use these verbs in the same way: 


| haven't got a car, but my sister has. (= my sister has got a car) 


| am/is/are 
| TETE A: Please help me. 
mae Has B: lm sorry. | can't. (=! can't help you) 
do/does/did A: Are you tired? 
cam B: | was, but l'm not now. (=! was tired, but I’m not tired now) 
will A: Do you think Laura will come and see us? 
| might B: She might. (= she might come) 
iust A: Are you going now? 
— B: Yes, l'm afraid | must. (2 | must go) 


| We don't use ’m/’s/’ve etc. (short forms) in this way. You must use am/is/have etc. : 
She isn't tired, but he is. (not but he’s) 


But you can use isn't / haven't / won't etc. (negative short forms): 
My sister has got a car, but | haven't. 
| Are you and Jane working tomorrow? ‘Iam, but Jane isn’t’ 


B | You can use I am / I’m not etc. after Yes and No: 


‘Are you tired? “Yes, | am. / No, I’m not’ 
"Will Alan be here tomorrow? “Yes, he will. / No, he won't: 
| ‘Is there a bus to the airport?’ “Yes, there is. / No, there isn't 


[ul We use do/does for the present simple (— Units 6-7): 

| | don't like hot weather, but Sue does. (= Sue likes hot weather) 
Sue works hard, but | don't. (= | don’t work hard) 
‘Do you enjoy your work? “Yes, | do’ 


We use did for the past simple (— Unit 12): 
A: Did you and Chris enjoy the film? 
B: | did, but Chris didn't. (=| enjoyed it, but Chris didn’t enjoy it) 
‘I had a good time’ ‘I did too’ (=1 enjoyed it too) 
‘Did it rain yesterday?’ ‘No, it didn’t’ 


—————— 


90 [ have you? / don't you? etc. => Unit41 so am I / neither am I etc. => Unit 42 


Exercises 


C9 Complete these sentences. Use only one verb (is/have/can etc. ) each time. 


1 Kate wasn't hungry, but we .... Were... 4 | haven't seen the film, but Tom... ; 
2 I'm not married, but my brother a .. 5 Karen won't be here, but Chris... 
eNPenieanidins pto ubt ee mor YonwesrenislatesbbUpe d ee 


c Complete these sentences with a negative verb (isn't/haven't/can't etc.). 


1 My sister can play the piano, but |..Ca01t...... 4 Mark has been to China, but 1... 
2 Sam is working today, but 1... SES lim ready tico cro), [XU TOR] et Res ; 
3 | was working, but my friends „a . 6 Ive got a key, but Sarah sl UN. 


c Complete these sentences with do/does/did or don't/doesn't/didn't. 
| don't like hot weather, but Sue ....do€9..... 


= 


ONAN .& UJ NJ 


Sue likes hot weather, but |....dont 


My mother wears glasses, but my father... 


You don't know Paul very well, but 


| didn't enjoy the party, but my friends. 


| don't watch TV much, but Peter .. 
Kate lives in London, but her paren 
You had breakfast this morning, bu 


c Complete the sentences. Write about yourself and other people. 
| didnt ....90.out last. night, but; my friends did. coccsssssssmmnsninnnnninininnarsnsnsnnns 


1 
p 
3 
4 
S 


E E 


(40s | Put in a verb, positive or negative. 


1 


- OV Un KR WYN 


10 
11 


Are you tired? ‘I... WAS... earlier, 
Steve is happy today, but he ...... 


but I’m not now: 
MR M yesterday. 


The bank isn't open yet, but the shops... 

| haven't got a telescope, but | know somebody who... 

| would like to help you, but I'm afraid 1... sl 

| don't usually go to work by car, but I ......... A ed VUE 
^: Have you ever been to the United States? 


HOS a T T . She went there on holiday last year. 

‘Do you and Chris watch TV alot? — 1." ss , but Chris doesn't 

I've been invited to Sam's wedding, but Kate sl 

‘Do you think Sarah will pass her driving test? “Yes, l'm sure sls sm mu oot 
Areyougoingouttonigie eere . | don't know for sure’ 


[ 40.6 | Answer these questions about yourself. Use Yes, | have. / No, I’m not. etc. 


WO 00g ut. UÜ0 KN)-— 


c 
© 


Are you American? 

Have you got a car? 

Do you feel OK? 

ls it snowing? 

Are you hungry? 

Do you like classical music? 

Will you be in Paris tomorrow? 
Have you ever broken your arm? 
Did you buy anything yesterday? 
Were you asleep at 3 a.m.? 
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Have you? 


C) ‘You're late’ 'Oh aml? 
‘L was ill last week? 


‘It’s raining again’ ‘Is it? 


‘Bill can't drive’ 
© Tm not hungry: 


Q ‘Sue isn’t at work today: 


| a 

| Use do/does for the present simple, 
‘I speak four languages: 
'Ben doesn't eat meat: 


‘Nicola got married last week’ 


"There's a problem with the car: 


Are you? 


I don't like George. 


Don't you? Why not? 


You can say have you? / is it? / can't he? etc. to show that you are interested or surprised: 


I'm sorry: 


‘Were you? | didn't know that. 


It was sunny ten minutes ago’ 
‘Is there? What's wrong with it?’ 


‘Can't he? | didn't know that: 
'Aren't you? | am: 


‘Isn’t she? Is she ill?’ 


and did for the past simple: 
‘Do you? Which ones? 


‘Doesn't he? Does he eat fish? 


'Did she? Really? 


Question tags 


You can use have you? / is it? / can't she? etc. 
at the end of a sentence. 


gH 


These 'mini-questions' are question tags. d 


It's a beautiful day, isn't it? ) 


positive sentence — negative question tag 


isn't it? 
doesn't she? 
didn't you? 
aren't they? 
won't he? 


It's a beautiful day, 
Kate lives in London, 


Yes, it’s perfect. 
Yes, that’s right. 
Yes, | think so. 
Yes, very nice. 
Yes, probably. 


You closed the window, 
Those shoes are nice, 
Tom will be here soon, 


negative sentence — positive question tag 


is it? 

have you? 
does she? 
will you? 


That isn’t your car, No, it's my mother's. 
No, | haven't. 
No, she doesn't. 


No, I'm never late. 
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You haven't met my mother, 
Helen doesn't go out much, 
You won't be late, 


Exercises 


ec Answer with Do you? / Doesn't she? / Did they? etc. 


? Which ones? | 

? | work in a bank too. | 

...)3 Were you ill? | 
un? Why no? 

? | feel fine. | 

? What did she say? jf 


| speak four languages 
| work in a bank. 

| didn't go to work yesterday. | 
Jane doesn't like me. 

You look tired. | 

Kate phoned me last night. } 


OQ» un 4 UJ NJ) = 


.. AVE you........? What make is it? 
Doesnt he........? Does he eat fish? 
? When did you last have it? 
? She should learn. 
...? | didn't know that. | 
? Was the bed uncomfortable? 
? Are you going to watch i? | 
..2 Why no? 
...? How is she? 
? What kind of factory? 
? Where will you be? 
? It was working yesterday. 


I've bought a new car. | 
Tim doesn't eat meat. 
I've lost my key. | 
Sue cant drive. | 
| was born in Italy. | 
| didn't sleep well last night. | 
There's a film on TV tonight. | 
l'm not happy. 
| saw Paula last week. | 
Maria works in a factory. | 
| wont be here next week. | 
The clock isn't working. J 


It's a beautiful day, ..ien tit | Yes, it's perfect. 
These flowers aeiice, ....... a | Yes, what are they? 
Jane was at the party... ? FP. | Yes but didn't speak to her. | 
POUNDER CUNEO SEEN... og ? | | Yes, many times. | 
You speak German, nen? |. | Yes, but not very well. 
Martin looks tired, s ? |. | Yes, he works very hard. 
You'll help me, >} | Yes, of course | will. 


"JO Uc HRW DY = 


Complete these sentences with a question tag, positive (is it? / do you? etc.) or negative (isn’t it? / 
don't you? etc.). 


No, | can’t drive. 

No, | feel fine. 

Yes, everybody likes her. 
Yes, but l'm not very good. 


You haven't got a car, 
You arent tired, .... 
Lisa is a very nice person, ! | 
You can play the piano, 0... ssl ? | 


No, l've never met her. 

Yes, she studied psychology. 

No, it was terrible. | 
That's right. In the same street. | 
No, of course not. | 


Sarah went to university, aa? | 
The film wasn't very good, 
Anna lives near you, sss ?| 
You won't tell anybody what | said, 


«0 0) -J Ov Un 4 uU N — 
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too/either soam |l / neither do l etc. 
too and either 
I'm happy too. ) 


vate 


I'm not Spe either. 


| We use either after a negative verb: 


We use too and either at the end of a sentence. 


We use too after a positive verb: 


O 


O a: I'm happy. A; l'm not happy. 
8: l'm happy too. B: I’m not happy either. 

C) A lenjoyed the film. @ asl can't'cook 
8: | enjoyed it too. B: | can't either. 

() Janeisa doctor. Her husband is a C) Ben doesnt watch TV. He doesn't 
doctor too. read newspapers either. f 


so am l / neither do l etc. 


| am/is/are ... I'm not happy. 
was/were ... 
so | do/does ... 
did ... 
have/has ... 
neither | can... 
will ... 
would ... 
so am | = | am too neither am I = l'm not either | 
so have I = | have too (etc.): neither can I = | can't either (etc.): 
O A I'm working. O A: l haven't got a key. 
B: Soaml. (= I'm working too) B: Neither have I. (= I havent either) 
A: | was late for work today. O a: Kate can't cook. 
B: So was Sam. B: Neither can Tom. 
O A: | work in a bank. C) A: | won't (= will not) be here | 
8: So dol. tomorrow. 
O A: We went to the cinema last night. B: Neither will I. | 
8: Did you? So did we. C) A: | never go to the cinema. 
© A: I'd like to go to Australia. B: Neither do l. 
B: So would I. | 


! You can also use Nor (= Neither): 
O A: I'm not married. 
B. Noraml. or Neither am |. f 


Remember: So am I (not So | am), Neither have I (not Neither | have). 


lam / | don't etc. => Unit 40 


Exercises 


co Write too or either. 


l'm happy ....t60 
Iimnasnüngme oen . 
ESE ERIE eai s 0 à 


l'm happy. | 
I'm not hungry. | 

I'm going out. | 

It rained on Saturday. 
Rachel can't drive a car. | 

| don't like shopping. | 
Emma's mother is a teacher. } 


It rained on Sunday 

She cant ride a pke amerma : 
I don't like shopping 

Her father is a teacher 


-M OV uU D US M3 — 


Z3 Answer with So... I (So am I / So do I / So can I etc.). 


| went to bed late last night. 20 did l. 


I'm thirsty. 
I've just eaten. 


| need a holiday. 
I'll be late tomorrow. 
| was very tired this morning. 


aA uh UH — 


Answer with Neither ... I. 


7 | can't go to the party. | 

8 | I didnt phone Alex last night. | 

9 | haven't got any money | 
10 | I'm not going out tomorrow. | 
11 


| don't know what to do. } 


You are talking to Maria. Write sentences about yourself. Where possible, use So ... V or 
Neither ... I. Look at these examples carefully: 


I'm tired today. You can answer: .. 29 am]... or .1mnot.. 
| don't work hard. You can answer: Neither dol... or ..1d0...... 


Maria 


1 I'm learning English. | 
2 | can ride a bike. | 
3 I'm not American. | 
4 | like cooking. | 
5 | dont like cold weather. | 
6 | slept well last night. | 
7 l've never run a marathon. 
8 | don't use my phone much. | 
9 | I'm going out tomorrow evening. | 
10 | haven't been to Scotland. | 
11 | didn't watch TV last night. | 
12 | go to the cinema a lot. } 
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isn't, haven't, don'tetc. (negatives) 


We use not (n't) in negative sentences: 


positive — negative 

am am not ('m not) I’m not tired. 
is is not (isn't or 's not) It isn't (or It's not) raining. 
are are not (aren't or ‘re not) They aren’t (or They’re not) here. 
Julian wasn’t hungry. 
The shops weren’t open. 


| haven't finished my work. 


was was not (wasn't) 
were were not (weren't) 
have have not (haven't) 

has has not (hasn't) Sue hasn't got a car. 
will will not (won't) We won't be here tomorrow. 
can cannot (can't) George can't drive. 
could could not (couldn't) | couldn't sleep last night. 
must must not (mustn't) | mustn't forget to phone Jane. 


should should not (shouldn't) 


would would not (wouldn't) 


don't/doesn't/didn't 


You shouldn't work so hard. 


ORORO OR FO FOR E OR FORORO OR ) 


| wouldn't like to be an actor. 


present simple negative \/we/you/they do not (don't) 
he/she/it does not (doesn't) | work/live/go etc. 


past simple negative | \/they/he/she etc. did not (didn't) 


positive  —» negative 


| want to go out. | don’t want to go out. 

They work hard. —> They don't work hard. 
Lisa plays the guitar. —> Lisa doesn't play the guitar. 

My father likes his job. —> My father doesn't like his job. 


| got up early this morning. —> | didn’t get up early this morning. 
They worked hard yesterday. — They didn't work hard yesterday. 
— 
— 


We played tennis. We didn't play tennis. 
Emily had dinner with us. Emily didn't have dinner with us. 
Don't... 
Look! — Don't look! 


Wait forme. — Don’t wait for me. 


Sometimes do is the main verb (don't do / doesn't do / didn't do): 


Do something! —> Don’t do anything! 
Sue does alot at weekends. —> Sue doesn’t do much at weekends. 
| did what you said. — | didn’t do what you said. 


present simple (negative) <® Unit 6 past simple (negative) => Unit 12 
don't look / don't wait etc. => Unit 35 Why isn't/don't ... ? => Unit 44 


Exercises 


[4311] Make these sentences negative. 


1 He's gone away. .... He hasn't gone away......... MMIGCHEOO MP... 0 coe S 
2 Theyremamied. es TS Sy AVG || [oye [ec ee em, 
3livellaadidimpenge os cet 6 VOUSINOUIGISOR ceu o 


co Make these sentences negative. Use don't/doesn't/didn't. 


1 Shesawme. .. . 4 Heliveshere. . 

2 llikecheese. ..... a 5 icfaway aa " 
pr They denskaed. ccce eiu uncis 

[ 45:3] Make these sentences negative. 

1 She can swim. She cant SWIM. © ell beuleased...... ai EE 
eld) polo FÉ c" ZO GERT ENCEINTE RE... titii ERE 
3 ll enteto el am a ceto icm ne, 8 ilerainmediyestenday cs oe cce o NM 
4 He speaks German. . Sacculeileaguiemae  -—— ..2.8.. 
5) Wie WSIS EI T tette UONIDSI Velo a 


Complete these sentences with a negative verb (isn't/haven't/don't etc.). 
p g 


1 They aren't rich. They haven't... got much money. 
2 ‘Would you like something to eat? ‘No, thank you. | ou... hungry: 
cU EY m dm m find my glasses. Have you seen them? 
4 Steve. sss. ZO to the cinema much. He prefers to watch DVDs at home. 
5 We can walk to the station from here. It... very far. 

6 Whereslane? Ih reaa KOW VS seen her today: 
A Becarsnill. soos fall! 
8 We went to a restaurant last night. 1... like the food very much. 
9 I've been to Japan many times, but | ~ Deen to Korea. 

AO IUE eee. nae be here tomorrow. She's going away. 

11 "Who broke that window? ‘Not me. 1... do it’ 

12 We didn't see what happened. We... looking at the time. 

13 Lisa bought a new coat a few days ago, but she i worn it yet. 


14 You... drive so fast. It's dangerous. 


co You ask Gary some questions. He answers ‘Yes’ or ‘No’. Write sentences about Gary, positive 
or negative. 


Gary 
You 


Are you married? 

Do you live in London? 

Were you born in London? 

Do you like London? 

Would you like to live in the country? 
Can you drive? 


Have you got a car? 

Do you read newspapers? 

Are you interested in politics? 

Do you watch TV most evenings? 
Did you watch TV last night? 

Did you go out last night? 
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isit...? haveyou...? dothey...? etc. 


(questions 1) 


positive you are You are eating. 


question are you Are you eating? What are you eating? 


In questions, the first verb (is/are/have etc.) is before the subject: 


positive question 
subject + verb verb 4- subject 
| am late. 3 Am Ilate? 
That seat is free. — Is that seat free? 

She was angry. — Whywas she angry? 

David has gone. —  Wherehas David gone? 
You have got a car. > Have you gota car? 

They will be here soon. —> When will they be here? 


Can Paula swim? 


J 


Paula canswim. 


Remember: the subject is after the first verb. 
C) Where has David gone? (not Where has gone David?) 
C) Are those people waiting for something? (not Are waiting ... ?) 
O When was the telephone invented? (not When was invented ... ?) 


do ... ? / does ... ? / did ...? 


do |/we/you/they 


present simple questions 


does he/she/it work/live/go etc. ... ? 
past simple questions did  i/they/he/she etc. 
positive question 

They work hard. — Do they work hard? 
You watch television. — How often do you watch television? 

Chris works hard. — Does Chris work hard? 
She gets up early. — What time does she get up? 

They worked hard. > Did they work hard? 
You had dinner. > What did you have for dinner? 
She got up early. — What time did she get up? 


Sometimes do is the main verb (do you do / did he do etc.): 
O What do you usually do at weekends? 
O A: What does your brother do? 
B: He works in a bank. 
C) A: | broke my finger last week. 
8: How did you do that? (not How did you that?) 


Why isn't ... ? / Why don't ... ? etc. (Why + negative): 


O Where's John? Why isn't he here? (not Why he isn't here?) 
O Why can't Paula come to the meeting tomorrow? (not Why Paula can't ... ?) 
O Why didn't you phone me last night? 


present simple questions => Unit 7 past simple questions = Unit 12 questions 2-3 => Units 45-46 


what/which/how ** Units 47-48 


Exercises 


co Write questions. 
1 


| can swim. 

2 | work hard. 

3 | was late this morning. 

4 I've gota key. 

5 I'll be here tomorrow. 

6 I'm going out this evening. 
7 like my job. 

8 | live near here. 

9 lenjoyed the film. 

10 | had a good holiday. 


(and you?) 
(and Jack?) 
(and you?) 
(and Kate?) 
(and you?) 
(and Paul?) 
(and you?) 
(and Nicola?) 
(and you?) 
(and you?) 


ork hard? 


[ 442] You are talking to a friend about driving. Write the full questions. 


Qv un I UJ N = 


O 00) Gu. WN = 


—É 


You 


(have / a car?) 

(use / a lot?) 

(use / yesterday?) 

(enjoy driving?) 

(a good driver?) 

(ever / have / an accident? 


(has / gone / where / David?) 

(working / Rachel / is / today?) 
(the children / what / are / doing?) 
(made / is / how / cheese?) 
(to the party / coming / is / your sister?) 
(you / the truth / tell / don't / why?) ...... 
(your guests / have / yet / arrived?) 
(leave / what time / your train / does?) 
(to work / Emily / why / go / didn't?) 


(your car / in the accident / was / damaged?) 


g Complete the questions. 


en aA UHR WH = 


| want to go out. | 


Kate and Paul aren't going to the party. 


I'm reading. | 


Sue went to bed early. 
My parents are going on holiday. 


| saw Tom a few days ago. | 


| can't come to the party. | 
Tina has gone away. | 

| need some money. | 
Angela doesnt like me. 

It rains sometimes. f 


| did the shopping. } 


When 


Yes, | have. 

Yes, nearly every day. | 
Yes, to go to work. | 
Not very much. 

| chink | am. 
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Unit Who saw you? Who did you see? 


45 (questions 2) 


Silvia saw Paul. 


Who saw Paul? 
Silvia. (Silvia saw him.) 


Who did Silvia see? 
Paul. (She saw Paul.) 


be W Silvia saw Paul uos TS 


subject object 
| | 
Somebody saw Paul. Silvia saw somebody 
Who saw Paul? Who did Silvia see? 
Silvia. (Silvia saw him.) Paul. (She saw Paul.) 
who is the subject who is the object 


Paul is the object Silvia is the subject 


In these questions, who/what is the subject: 
( Who lives in this house? (7 somebody lives in it — who?) 
(not Who does live?) 
O What happened? (= something happened - what?) 
(not What did happen?) 
() What's happening? (Whats = What is) 
O Who's got my key? (Whos = Who has) 


In these questions, who/what is the object: 
O Who did you meet yesterday? (= you met somebody — who?) 
O What did Paul say? (= Paul said something — what?) 
O Who are you phoning? 
O What was Silvia wearing? 


Compare: 
© George likes oranges. — Who likes oranges? — George. 
What does George like? — Oranges. 


©) Jane won a new car. — Who won a new car? - Jane. 
What did Jane win? — A new car. 


Use who for people (somebody). Use what for things, ideas etc. (something): 
O Whois your favourite singer? 
What is your favourite song? 


questions => Units 44, 46  what/which/how => Unit 47 


Exercises 


[45.1 | Make questions with who or what. In these questions, who/what is the subject. 


Q^ u^ I Wr — 


| bought something. 
Somebody lives in this house. | 
| phoned somebody. 
Something happened last night. 
Somebody knows the answer. 
Somebody did the washing-up. 
Jane did something. 
Something woke me up 
Somebody saw the accident. | 
| saw somebody. | 
Somebody has got my pen. 
This word means something. } 


| lost XXXXX yesterday, but fortunately 
XXXXX found it and gave it back to me. J} 


m 


3 | I needed some advice, so | asked XXXXX. 
He said XXXXX. 


| hear that XXXXX got married last week. 
XXXXX told me. 


z= —- ————M ans 


| met XXXXX on my way home this | 
evening. She told me XXXXX. | 


7 { It was my birthday last week and | had 


some presents. XXXXX gave me a book 
and Catherine gave me XXXXX. 
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Who is she talking to? What is it like? 


(questions 3) 


Jessica is talking to somebody. 


Who is she talking to? 


" 


In questions beginning Who ... ? / What ... ? / Where ... ? / Which ... ?, prepositions (to/from/with 
etc.) usually go at the end: 

"Where are you from? ‘l'm from Thailand: 

‘Jack was afraid’ "What was he afraid of? 

"Who do these books belong to? ‘They're mine: 

"Toms father is in hospital’ ‘Which hospital is he in? 

‘Kate is going on holiday; ‘Who with? / ‘Who is she going with? 

‘Can we talk? ‘Sure. What do you want to talk about? 


UI O 


What's it like? / What are they like? etc. 


What's it like? = What is it like? 


What's it like? = tell me something 
about it — is it good or bad, big or 
small, old or new (etc.)? 


What's 
your new 
house like? 


It's very big. ) 


When we say ‘What is it like?’ like is a preposition. It is not the verb like (‘Do you like your new 
house? etc.). 


O A: There's a new restaurant in our street. 
8: What's it like? is it good? 
A: | dont know. | haven't eaten there yet. 


C) A: What's your new teacher like? 
B: She's very good. We learn a lot. 


: | met Nicolas parents yesterday. 
Did you? What are they like? 
: They're very nice. 


> V > 


: Did you have a good holiday? What was the weather like? 
: It was lovely. it was sunny every day. 


O 
2 > 


questions 1-2 ** Units 44-45 — what/which/how Unit 47 prepositions => Units 103-113 


Exercises 


[ 46.1 | You want the missing information (XXXXX). Write questions with who or what. 


1 The letter is from XXXXX. 


Who is the letter iens 


S» | gave the money to XXXXX. ) 
6 | The book was written by XXXXX. } 


Co Write questions about the people in the pictures. Use these verbs + a preposition: 


go listen look  -talle talk wait 


ER) | (2) 


| Yes, very 
| s ie 
I'm going to a 
K restaurant, | 
qom VE RENTES E e c t OD CMM MEM 
2 WELL s WIN CV pete Tm S SWiA me eee oe cc odere c NM 
2. Gest Ula i ta a eee (S VIRI BUE ee TRUE ERE 


Toms father is in hospital. | 
We stayed at a hotel. | 

Jack plays for a football team. 
IM went to school in this town. } 


A W NN — 


(46.4 ] You want some information about another country. You ask somebody who has been there. Ask 
questions with What is/are ... like? 


1 (theroads) — ... Wien the roads A.” oom i Sc e NR 
Z WNE o MUR C e RN 

:auo-opr m c ee V-—— —— QJ —— 
cx unekveawsepeee E OIL et IU TR UU TUNE... NM 


co Ask questions with What was/were ... like? 


1 Your friend has just come back from holiday. Ask about the weather. 
the weather like? 


What..? Which...? How...? 
(questions 4) 


What + noun (What colour ... ? / What kind ... ? etc.) 


What colour is your car? What colour are your eyes? 
What size is this shirt? C) What make is your TV? 
J What time is it? C) What day is it today? 


What kind of job do you want? 
(or What type of job ... ? / What sort of job ... ?) 


What without a noun: 
| Whats your favourite colour? 
' What do you want to do tonight? 


Which + noun (things or people): 
(| Which train did you catch - the 9.50 or the 10.30? 
_ Which doctor did you see - Doctor Ellis, Doctor Gray or Doctor Hill? 


We use which without a noun for things, not people: 
LJ Which is bigger — Canada or Australia? 


We use who for people (without a noun): 
. Whois taller - Joe or Gary? (not Which is taller?) 


What or which? 


We use which when we are thinking about a small number of possibilities (perhaps 2, 3 or 4): 


O We can go this way or that way. 

Which way shall we go? EIE EE EE H 
|) There are four umbrellas here. 

Which is yours? WHICH? 


What is more general: 
— What's the capital of Argentina? (of all che cities in Argentina) 
| What sort of music do you like? (of all kinds of music) 


Compare: 
_ What colour are his eyes? (not Which colour?) 
Which colour do you prefer, pink or yellow? 
C) What is the longest river in the world? 
Which is the longest river - the Mississippi, the Amazon or the Nile? 


How ...? 


©) ‘How was the party last night?’ ‘It was great’ 
C) ‘How do you usually go to work? ‘By bus: 


You can use how + adjective/adverb (how tall / how old / how often etc): 


tall are you? ‘Im 1 metre 70: 

big is the house?” ‘Not very big’ 

old is your mother? ‘She's 45; 

far is it from here to the airport?’ — ‘Five kilometres: 
often do you use your car? ‘Every day: 

long have they been married? ‘Ten years: 

much was the meal" ‘Thirty pounds: 


questions => Units 44-46 How long does it take? => Unit 48 which one(s) => Unit 75 


Exercises 


[471 ] Write questions with what. 


What make is it? 


1 I've got a new TV. (make?) 

2 | want a job. |. | (kind?) 

3 l/beuelita newsweaker II I (colour) “Witte... a re ES 
4 | | got up early this morning. | | (time?) 

E I like music. | | (type?) 

6 


co Write what/which/who. 


1 .. What... is that mans name? . is more expensive, meat or fish? 


DAMM way shall we go? Left or right? . is older, Liz or Steve? 

3 You can have tea or coffee. kind of camera have you got? 
do you prefer? 10 A: | have three cameras. 

Zen. lnc day is it today? ‘Friday. E a In Ld camera do you use most? 

5) hise amniceomiee S desks yowis Aa nationality are you? 

a m is your favourite sport? 


co Complete the questions with How + adjective or adverb (high/long etc.). 


] is Mount Everest? Nearly 9000 metres. 

2 is it to the station? | | It’s about two kilometres from here. 
3 is Helen? She's 26. 

4 Every ten minutes. 

5 is the water in the pool? Two metres. 

6 have you lived here? Nearly three years. 


CO Write questions with How ... ? 


1 Are you 1 metre 70? 175? 180? .  .| Nel acl i cc umso 
2 ilsthis box onekilogramk awo. Mhree? ees Meee ee a a 
Y AE VOUA e CRE 200 PS E 
AY IBIGRVOURSDENGIEZO! ESO EESTI a E E te NER 
5 Do you watch TV every day? Once a week? Never? 
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How long does it take by plane from New York to 
Washington? 


a, 


It takes an hour. 


O How long does it take by train from London to Manchester? 
It takes two hours by train from London to Manchester. 

() How long does it take by car from your house to the station? 

© Ittakes ten minutes by car from my house to the station. 


How long does it take to do something? 
takes a week 

took along time 
will take three hours 


does 
How long | did | it take to ...? 
will 


to... 


doesn't 
didn't | take | long 
won't | 


How long does it take to cross the Atlantic by ship? 
'! came by train’ ‘Did you? How long did it take (to get here)" 
. How long will it take to get from here to the hotel? 


It takes a long time to learn a language. 
It doesn’t take long to cook an omelette. 
| It won't take long to fix che computer. 


How long does it take you to do something? 


| does you 
How long wi ittake | Tom | to... 


te: 


will them 


takes a week 
took a long time 


will cake three hours 


| started reading the book on Monday. 
I finished it on Wednesday evening. 


It took me three days to read it. 


How long will it take me to learn to drive? 
| It takes Tom 20 minutes to get to work in the morning. 
It took us an hour to do the shopping. 
Did it take you a long time to find a job? 
It will take me an hour to cook dinner. 


Exercises 


[481] Look at the pictures and write questions with How long... ? 


[482 | How long does it take to do these things? Write full sentences. 
1 fly from your city/country to London 


1 (Jane found a job.) 

2 (1 walked to the station.) 

Be (IGMOAIMECCMENEMAEIMMOONT) Mc — sm 
Zi OL ESeVRTE T6 o NN pcc TTE c 
S SACIINEY US eX ducc — e —— Reese 


[ 48.4 ] Read the situations and write sentences with It took ... . 
1 tread a book last week. | started reading it on Monday. | finished it three days later. 


3 |learnt to drive last year. | had my first driving lesson in January. | passed my driving test six 
months later. 


4 Mark drove to London yesterday. He left home at 7 o'clock and got to London at 10. 
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Do you know where ... ? 


I don't know what ... etc 


We say: Where is Paula? 


pen 


but Do you know where Paula is ? 
(not Do you know where is Paula?) 


Do you know 
where Faula is? | 


In the same way we say: 
| know | 
| don't know 


where Paula is. 
Can you tell me | 


Compare: 

Who are those people? but who those people are 

How old is Nicola? Do you know | how old Nicola is 3 

What time is it? Can you tell me | what time it is 

Where can I go? where I can go 
He — 


How much is this camera? how much this camera is 


When are you going away? iib. when you're going away 
Where have they gone? > Oni KNOW | where they have gone 
I don't remember 


What was Kate wearing? what Kate was wearing 


Questions with do/does/did (present simple and past simple) 


Where doeshelive ? 
| 
but Do you know where helives ? (not Do you know where does he live?) 


I don't know | what Jane wants 


I don't remember | Why she went home 
I know | where I put the key 


I know 


Compare: 


How do airplanes fly? but 
What does Jane want? 

Why did she go home? 

Where did I put the key? 


Questions beginning Is ... ? / Do... ? / Can... ? etc. (yes/no questions) 


Compare: 

Is Jack at home? but Jack is at home 
Have they got a car? Do you know if they've got a car 
Can Ben swim? or Ben can swim 

Do they live near here? T whether | they live near here 
Did anybody see you? anybody saw you 


You can use if or whether in these sentences: 
©. Do you know if they ve got a car? or 
Do you know whether they've got a car? 
O | don't know if anybody saw me. or 
| don't know whether anybody saw me. 


Exercises 


[ 49.1 ] Answer these questions with | don't know where/when/why ... etc. 


Have your friends gone home? 
Is Kate in her office? 

Is che castle very old? 

Will Paul be here soon? | 

Was he angry because | was late? | 
Has Emily lived here a long time? ] 


OG» un I uo ND = 


[492 ] Complete the sentences. 
1 (How do airplanes fly?) Do you know... HOW. airplanee fly... ? 
(Where does Susan work?) COME WI scm Cm 
(What did Peter say?) DOW OW TENNEIMBE M" lee ? 
(Why did he go home early?) [a [ors o a MT D 
(What time does the meeting begin?) Do you know 
(How did the accident happen?) l'domtiremelViber Ne mee em. o ee 


2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
co Which is right? 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Do you know what time +s+- / itis? (Do you know what time it is? is right) 
Why are vou / you are going away? 

| dont know where are they / they are going. 

Can you tell me where is the museum / the museum is? 

Where do you want / you want to go for your holidays? 


Do you know what do elephants eat / elephants eat? 
| don’t know how far is it / it is from the hotel to the station. 


[ 49.4 | Write questions with Do you know if... ? 


(Have they got a car?) 

(Are they married?) 

(Does Sue know Bill?) 

(Will Gary be here tomorrow?) 
(Did he pass his exam?) 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


rite questions beginning Do you know... ? 


W 

1 (What does Laura want?) 
2 (Where is Paula?) 

3 (Is she working today?) 
4 (What time does she start work?) 
5 (Are the shops open tomorrow?) 
6 (Where do Sarah and Jack live?) 

7 (Did they go to Jane5 party?) 


[ 49.6 | Use your own ideas to complete these sentences. 
1 -Doweulknowwhw the DIO WAP IMUE essem Um ec dgio tnc NE ? 
Peale) agricul gran v E Tulit ofi mc ccce ? 
EN Sueco JU MM UM ev ? 
A leont ASIN WAREN OO TERT TUM Ls 
MD ovo Me EE ? 
eot Kao ONIS eS. or eq ampie tuer Mn MM UM INDIU........ 025,0. MM ? 
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Unit 


50  sShesaidthat... He told me that... 


Last week you went to a party. A lot of your friends Today you meet Paul. You tell him about the 
were there. Here are some things they said to you: party. You tell Paul what your friends said: 
CLARE 


© Clare said that she was enjoying 


I'm enjoying my new job. ) 
; l l : her new job. 
d c was O She said that her father wasn't 
My father isn't well. ) wëll 


We're going to 
3 buy a house. 
PETER À 
I have to leave _S 1 have to leave early. ) O Peter said that he had to leave 
have | —» had early. 
SMN sister has has © He said that his sister had gone 
SMN to Australia. to Australia. 


I can't find a job. ) cán» could C) Kate said that she couldn't find 


a job. 
STEVE i i : 


C) Sarah and Ben said that they 
are were were going to buy a house. 


C) Steve said that he would phone 
me. 


as E R Ex 1 


RACHEL f | don't like my job. ) O Rachel said that she didn't like 
" ve , her job. 
; — did 
= My son doesn't does C) She said that her son didn't like 
like school. school 


look — looked O Mike said that I looked tired. 


feel — felt O Isaid that I felt fine. 
etc. etc 
(present) ^ (past) J 
say and tell 
say ( said) tell (— told) l 
C) He said that he was tired. | C He told me that he was tired. 
(not He said me) (not He told that) 
C) What did she say to you? O What did she tell you? 
(not say you) (not tell to you) 
We say he said to me, I said to Ann etc. We say he told me, | told Ann etc. 
(not ‘he said me’ 'I said Ann’). (not ‘he told to me; ‘I told to Ann’). | 
You can say: 


C) He said that he was tired. or He said he was tired. (without that) 
O Kate told me that she couldnt find a job. or Kate told me she couldnt find a job. 


I told you to ... => Unit 53 


Exercises 


co Read what these people say and write sentences with He/She/They said (that) ... 


1 B. J Ive lost my watch. ) 5 67 | don't feel very well. 


M 
ER 
= 
g 
"rb 
y 
o 
3 
D 
a 
zi 
fo 


4 9 
Shave to go out. ) Shave to go out. ) to go out. I'm going to buy a guitar. 


5 e I'm learning Russian. } 1 ; 5 We havent got a key. ) 


co Use the pictures to complete the sentences. 


jj Dan what happened. 10 They asked me a lot of questions, but | 
she would be late? licite aces anything. 


| @ I'm enjoying MIKE | 
my new job. 

CARE AENEA - 3 
| o I dont | 
| want to go. MARTIN 
| P HANNAH © ~ s J » 

(m (8) Er want to (8 
Cierto Robert? Robert? Er TV 
(He's gone home. A (He's gone home. A home. 
—— NICOLA DAVID EM 
1 | met Clare last week. She said .... mette mme UM o ee NONE E io 
21. [Eines ddmi wantanychinmetoieat Shesaidi ma a a rectc tee ta me RD REN 
By iwantedltolbonrow Mi kesilacGer DUtneisalclemmen T LIST mE 
4 Hanmahiwas invitedltolthnelpantyy bt site Sala. T TTE : 
5 Syutseyat edel inne ele: cale) c WASTE (die Je aU Eh dnte. elo Loose ESTEE ER T TRE TTE : 
GS velia Unete UGE Cere cost CX) aola ted, Ire setae tree ses m TUR a í 
ANa COLMEIRO onte colaisde aa  ee cEIE e zcn A 
SeaVinvaciciDaviclistaveatmoOnned e dn S GE esas m eaa a a Oe aes j 
S ASIMI E One out? MAKSO Sheradin E ee à 
co Write say/said or tell/told. 
1 He...$aid... he was tired. 7 The WOMAN ........ she was a reporter. 
2 What did she.... Hell... you? 8 The woman ....... us she was a reporter. 
3 AMMAN. she didnt like Peter. 9 They asked me a lot of questions, but I 
4 me that you were ill. lil asc them anything. 
5 
6 
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work/working go/going do/doing 


work/go/be etc. (infinitive) 


will/can/must etc. + infinitive: 


It’s late. | must go now. — Unit 31 
You shouldn't work so hard. — Unit 32 
Would you like some coffee? ^ — Unit 34 


O Anna will be here soon. | 
— Units 27-28 

C) Shall! open the window? o 
C) Imight phone you later. | ! 

2 
O > May! sit here? pee? 
© | ean’t meet you tomorrow. | 

0 

© Could you pass the salt, please? A S 
O 
O 
O 


do/does/did + infinitive: 


do/does O Do you work? — Units 6-7 
(present simple) | () They don’t work very hard. 

() Helen doesn't know many people. 

O How much does it cost? 
did O What time did the train leave? — Unit 12 
(past simple) C) We didn't sleep well. 


to work / to go / to be etc. (to + infinitive) 


(I'm) going to ... O I'm going to play tennis tomorrow. — Unit 26 
C) What are you going to do? 

(I) have to ... C) | have to go now. — Unit 33 
C) Everybody has to eat. 

(I) want to ... © Do you want to go out? —» Unit 52 
O They dont want to come with us. 

(I) would liketo... | ©) I'd like to talk to you. — Unit 34 
() Would you like to go out? 

(I) used to ... C) Dave used to work in a factory. — Unit 36 

working/going/playing etc. 


am/is/are + -ing 
(present continuous) 


Please be quiet. I’m working. — Units 3-4, 8, 25 
Tom isn't working today. 
What time are you going out? 


was/were + -ing 
(past continuous) 


It was raining, so we didnt go out. — Units 13-14 
What were you doing at 11.30 yesterday? 


ee eee 


verbs + to ... and -ing (1 want to do / l enjoy doing) > Unit 52 go and -ing 9 Unit 55 


Exercises 


[511] Complete the sentences. Write: ... phone Paul or... to phone Paul. 


EM "Mm NE. ucc —— s 
DP mise. cbe AMONG ee sess. 7 veuh a Re om 
SE imb OUR e o cr ac M Paule SM Wende e c S 
4 Shall ........ 1 9 (might F- 
Sealiclilike ery o ons ibo. oet rn mH , MOWANOUNITUSH co cece LEM MM am 


Complete the sentences with a verb from the box. Sometimes you need the infinitive (work/go 
etc.) and sometimes you need -ing (working/going etc.). 


do/doing ^ get/getting -sleep/sleeping. ^  watch/watching 


eat/eating — go/going stay/staying wear/wearing 
fly/flying listen/listening —— wait/waiting -work/werking 
1 Please be quiet. I'm working... 
2 | feel tired today. | didn’t... sleep... very well last night. 
ej Wilnicie tala cato) oll IESUS eee eee up in the morning? 
4 "Where are you... ? “To the office’ 
SEV GU cag em TV last night? 
6 Look at that plane! It's... very low. 
7 You can turn off the radio. I'M not to it. 
SP MEY GIG eee anything because they weren't hungry. 
9 My friends were ......... sss for me when | arrived. 
10 ‘Does Susan always „n glasses?” ‘No, only for reading’ 
UV INAtIATeMSUR e etong imeenea at home: 


EB Put the verb in the correct form. Choose from: 


the infinitive (work/go etc.) or 
to... (to work / to go etc.) or 
-ing (working/going etc.) 


1 Shall |...open.... the window? (open) 

2 Itslate. | have...t0.30... now. (go) 

3 Amanda isn't... working... this week. She's on holiday. (work) 

4 Vm tired. I don't want... out. (go) 

5 It might... so take an umbrella with you. (rain) 

6 What time do you have sss tomorrow morning? (leave) 
Fe WINONA CaO e sti you. (help) 

8 My brother is a student. Hes... physics. (study) 

9: WOU liken atari cainasicued on a trip round the world? (go) 
10 When you saw Maria, what was she ssl ? (wear) 


11 When you go to London, where are you going „a? (stay) 

12 PM hungry. | must... something to eat. (have) 

13 ‘Where's Gary? "Hes... se Le a bath’ (have) 

E USCC mro toti a car, but | sold it last year. (have) 

15 He spoke very quietly. | couldn't... him. (hear) 

16 You don't look well. | don't think you should ...................... to work today. (go) 

17 I don't know what he said. | wasn't... to him. (listen) 

18 I missed the bus and had occ home. (walk) 

(19S Want SETS what happened. (know) You must... me. (tell) 
20 Mayl..... this book? (borrow) 
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to ... (I want to do) and -ing (I enjoy doing) 


verbs + to ... (I want to do) 


want plan decide try 
hope expect offer forget + to... (todo / to work / to be etc.) 
need promise refuse learn 


O What do you want to do this evening? 

() It’s not very late. We don't need to go home yet. 

© Tina has decided to sell her car. 

© You forgot to switch off the light when you went out. 
C) My brother is learning to drive. 

O | tried to read my book, but | was too tired. 


verbs + -ing (I enjoy doing) 


enjoy stop 


mind Anih suggest + -ing (doing / working / being etc.) 


| enjoy dancing. 
| enjoy dancing. (not enjoy to dance) COTES 
J |don't mind getting up early. | 
J Has it stopped raining? 
_ Sonia suggested going to the cinema. 


verbs + -ing or to... 


like love start 


pari date Gen continue + -ing (doing etc.) or to... (to do etc.) 


Do you like getting up early? or Do you like to get up early? 
| prefer travelling by car. or | prefer to travel by car. 

Anna loves dancing. or Anna loves to dance. 

| hate being late. or | hate to be late. 

It started raining. or It started to rain. 


would like to ... etc. 


would like would love 


uidi 5 wadh + to... (to do / to work / to be etc.) 


: Amy would like to meet you. 
__ I'd love to go to Australia. (l'd = | would) 
— ‘Would you like to sit down? ‘No, I'd prefer to stand, thank you’ 
| like this apartment. | wouldn't like to move. 
| live in a small village. l'd hate to live in a big city. 


) 


l want you to ... => Unit 53 go + -ing = Unit 55 preposition + -ing > Unit 112 


would like => Unit 34 


Exercises 


co Put the verb in the right form, to ... or -ing. 


1 lenjoy...dancing.... (dance) 8 The weather was nice, so | suggested 

2 Whatdoyouwant..t0dO.. ^ .eveás for a walk by the river. (go) 
tonight? (do) 9 Where's Ben? He promised „i 

a-«Byelllih opes you again here on time. (be) 
soon. (see) 10 l'm notin a hurry. | don’t mind 

Mo eatin Geen cd when | was m Walt) 
five years old. (swim) Ji What have youdecided i mmea ? (do) 

5 Have you finished oo... ccc the 12 Dan was angry and refused „i 
kitchen? (clean) to me. (speak) 

6 Where's Anna? | need on... UB moed ETE e es to bed. (go) 
her something. (ask) 14 | was very upset and started „i . (cry) 

TEDO VOWED |OVeewme m other AS im GN aea . (work) Please 
countries? (visit) Stop . (talk) 

co Complete the sentences using to ... or -ing. Use these verbs: 

ge go help lose rain read see send wait watch 

1 ‘Have you ever been to Australia" ‘No, but Id love ... 10.90... - 

2 Amy hada lot to do, $0 | offered... her. 

3 I'm surprised that you're here. | didn't expect „u you. 

4 Kate has a lot of books. She enjoys ori : 

5 This ring was my grandmother's. Id hate... it. 

6 Dontforget enn P 5 us a postcard when you're on holiday. 

7 I'm not going out until it stops... » 

8 What shall we do this afternoon? Would you ilike EAS A to the beach? 


Ke) 


10 'Shall we go now? 


[52.3 | Complete the answers to the questions. 


1 Do you usually get up early? 
2 Do you ever go to museums? 
3 Would you like to go toa 


museum now? 

Do you drive a lot? 

Have you ever been to New York? 
Do you often travel by train? 

Shall we walk home or take a taxi? 


NOW Db 


PCCM) © EE ET 


|| aetate mind eerie 
| wouldnt like 


nw £& Uu hJ 


-> Additional exercise 32 (page 268) 


When I’m tired in the evenings, like .................. 
TNSTUBrefer. — on s en 


If it's a nice day tomorrow, Id like ........... 
When I’m on holiday, ! like ...................... 


TV. 
a few minutes. 


Yes, | like penny E s 8 


Yes, l'enouM T... e E : 
No, I'm hungry. I'd prefer 
to a restaurant. 


Aaea a ee — T 

No, but Id love 

EMEN OY E uou, AO mo om 

Meloni mde e MR , buta taxi 
would be quicker. 


Mr SS 


e 


K 
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——— 


The woman wants to go. 


The man doesn't want the woman to go. 
He wants her to stay. 


We say: 
| you 
l want | somebody | to do something | 
Sarah 
| want you to be happy. (not | want that you are happy) 
They didn't want anybody to know their secret. 
Do you want me to lend you some money? 
We use would like in the same way: 
Would you like me to lend you some money? 
We also use this structure with: 
verb 4r somebody + to... 
ask Sue asked a friend tolend her some money. 
tell | told you to be careful. 
advise | What do you advise me to do? 
expect | | didnt expect them to be here. 
persuade We persuaded Gary tocome with us. 
teach | amteaching mybrother toswim. 


I told you to ... / I told you not to ... 


Don't wait for me. ) 


JANE PAUL SUE 


— Jane told me to wait for her. —> Paul told Sue not to wait for him. 


make and let 


After make and let, we do not use to: 
He's very funny. He makes me laugh. (not makes me to laugh) 
At school our teacher made us work very hard. 
| didn't have my phone with me, so Sue let me use hers. (not let me to use) 


You can say Let's ... (= Let us) when you want people to do things with you: 
Come on! Let's dance. 


‘Do you want to go out tonight? ‘No, I'm tired. Let's stay at home’ 
y g y 


Let's... Unit35 He told me that ... => Unit 50 


Exercises 


co Write sentences beginning | want you ... / | don't want you ... / Do you want me ... ? 


1 (you must come with me) _ ....LWANE YOU to come with me... e cte 
2 (listen carefully) 

3 (please don't be angry) ||alonlit secs NR Oe 
4 (shall! wait for you?) 

5 (dont call me tonight) 

(OU UME an: Senseo D Neq NOIL ca LLL Lo 


co Look at the pictures and complete the sentences. 
Where's the station? 


nT e a 
Come on! Lets 
go to the cinema! 
It's a good film. 


Turn left after 
the bridge. 


You should go 
to the doctor. 


Don't phone 
before 8 oclock. 


I'm busy now. 
Come back in 


Yes, my mother 
taught me. 


TOM 


YOU PAUL 


[Dariipensuaded.... Ie to go Go CREE M «ettet a 
IMantechtorpettominestarlomeAiwWOnnamtOl¢ll cts) <cteme 2 ES 
BeniyasmiivelliliadlviSe di eco eeepc oce een M cc ro 
Laura had a lot of luggage. She asked 
iwasitooibusyitoralkirononmi elec tet E EE oe irse DG 
Iiwancedito makeaphoneicall Ratlli [Bless oe BRA re beet fesso ae 
Sersscinsacereal imelatenmlitoldb e EEUU eee ce ae 


En Hen ge me MN... ooo cst tS hatt tte Danni e 


ON AU A UN = 


co Complete these sentences with the verbs in the list. Sometimes to is necessary (to go / to wait 
etc.); sometimes to is not necessary (go/wait etc.). 


arrive borrow get go go make repeat tell think wait 


1 Please stay here. | don’t want you...... 10.0... yet. 

2 | didn’t hear what she said, so | asked her „iii it. 
3ueshallwebegin? — "Nejebs........eo cmd a few minutes: 

4 Are they already here? | expected them „ii much later. 

5 Kevin's parents didn't want him si married. 

6 lwant to stay here. You can't make me... with you. 

Is thacyour bikeri OAUSIO TIS SS it! 

8 Rachel can’t come to the party. She told me... you. 

9 Would you like a drink? Would you like me ................ sss some coffee? 


10 ‘Kate doesnt like me’ ‘What makes you 
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Paula wanted a newspaper, so she 
went to the shop. 


Why did she go to the shop? 
To get a newspaper. 


She went co the shop to get a 
newspaper. 


UNSER Ie Mare Li 


to ... (to get / to see etc.) tells us why a person does something: 


C) "Why are you going out? 


"To buy some food: 


© Catherine went to the station to meet her friend. 
C) Sue turned on the television to watch the news. 


© I'd like to go to Spain to learn Spanish. 


money/time to (do something): 
O We need some money to buy food. 
C) lhaven't got time to watch television. 


to... and for... 


to + verb 
(to get / to see etc.) 


O | went to the shop to get a newspaper. 
(not for get) 

C) They're going to Brazil to see their 
friends. 

O We need some money to buy food. 


wait for ... : 
© Please wait for me. 
© Are you waiting for the bus? 


wait to (do something): 
C) Hurry up! lm waiting to go. 
© Are you waiting to see the doctor? 


wait for (somebody/something) to ... : 


C) Thelights are red. You have to wait for them 


to change. 


C) Are you waiting for the doctor to come? 


go to ... and go for ... > Unit 55 


for + noun 


(for a newspaper / for food etc.) 


C) | went to the shop for a newspaper. 
C) They're going to Brazil for a holiday. 


C) We need some money for food. 


They're waiting for the lights to 
change. 


something to eat / nothing to do etc. => Unit 79 


enough + to/for ... => Unit 91 


too + to/for ... => Unit 92 


Exercises 


co Write sentences beginning | went to .... Choose from the boxes. 


a coffee shop  -the-station- buy some vegetables get some medicine 


+ 
. the chemist the market meet a friend i -getatraintieket | 


Mentor edbedebaraiiescr M c ——-—- 
PENE eae OR SONOS S cs AN 
S o NN 

4 


co Complete the sentences. Choose from the box. 
| to get some fresh air to read the newspaper to wake him up | 


to open this door to see who it was Seoweteboshe meme 


1 Iturned on the TV ... £o. watch the news. 

2 lire isis eem MU. SR eane secet rnt 
DOMEENE RN o OO TEE | 
LM Eco c AIT TI EE EE EE ewe eters. ILC CT ITTTEETIQI ir ; 
5 | knocked on the door of David's room ~ 
6 
U 


The doorbell rang, so | looked out of the window 


ceo se your own ideas to finish these sentences. Use to ... . 


1 I went to the shop ...t0.g€t a eWepaper ss 
2 l'm very busy. | dont have time 
3 gs imu... m c. re 
4^ Ego WE OUL a 
5 | borrowed some money ...... 


co Write to or for. 


1 | went out....£0.... get some bread. 

2 We went to a restaurant ..... have dinner. 

3 Robert wants to go to university study economics. 
4 l'm going to London............. an interview next week. 

5 I'm going to London visit some friends of mine. 
6 
7 
8 


Do you have time ..........a cup of coffee? 
| got up late this morning. | didnt have time nc... wash. 
Everybody needs money.............. live. 
9 We didn’t have any money .......... a taxi, so we walked home. 
10 The office is very small. There's space only a desk and chair. 
11 A: Excuse me, are you waiting .......... be served? 
8: No, I'm already being served, thanks. 


co Complete these sentences. Choose from: 


it/toarrive you / tell me  -themJ-change- ~ the film / begin 


1 We stopped at the lights and waited ....for them to change... 

2 Isat down in the cinema and waited ....... s 
3 We called an ambulance and waited .......... cua 

4 ‘Do you know what to do? ‘No, I'm waiting sss 
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goto... goon... gofor.. go-ing 


go to ... (go to work / go to London / go to a concert etc.) 


What time do you usually go to work? 
l'm going to China next week. 

Sophie didn’t want to go to the concert. 
"Wheres Tom? ‘He's gone to bed’ 

| went to the dentist yesterday. 


> 


go to sleep = start to sleep: 
| was very tired and went to sleep quickly. 


go home (without to) 
lm going home now. (not going to home) 


goon... 
; | 
[ELS | We're going on holiday next week. 
| Zy Children often go on school trips. 
goon | atour ; . 
ae Workers at the airport have gone on strike. 
| = | 
strike | (= they are refusing to work) 
go for 
awalk | © ‘Where's Emma?’ ‘She's gone for a walk’ 
arun | Q Doyou go fora run every morning? 


go (somewhere) for | aswim | () The water looks nice. l'm going for a swim. 
adrink | () | met Chris in town, so we went for coffee. 
ameal | © Shall we go out for a meal? | know a good restaurant. 


go + -ing 


We use go + -ing for many sports (swimming / skiing etc.) and also shopping. 


; I'm going skiing. 
| go shopping 
he is going o M 
fishing 
dii cu sailin 

they have gone E 
skiing 

she wants togo |. , 
jogging etc. 


Are you going shopping this afternoon? 
lts a nice day. Let's go swimming. 
(or Let's go for a swim.) 
_ Richard has a small boat and he often goes sailing. 
|. |went jogging before breakfast this morning. 


Exercises 


co Write to/on/for where necessary. 


l'm going .... 10... China next week. | 
Richard often goes ......sailing. (no preposition) 

Sue went ... „Mexico last year. 

Jack goes ....... .. jogging every morning. 

I'm going out... a walk. Do you want to come? 

I'm tired because | went ............ bed very late last night. 

Mark is going e ma holiday ............. Italy next week. 

The weather was warm and the river was clean, so we went „u... a swim. 
The taxi drivers went once strike when | was in New York. 

Let's go... the cinema this evening. 

It's late. | have to go woes home now. 

Would you like to go ............ a tour of the city? 

Shall we go out ........... dinner this evening? 

My parents are going wu a cruise this summer. 


co Use the pictures to complete the sentences. Use go/goes/going/went + -ing. 


| CD often | (2) last Saturday | (3) every day | next month | (5) later | (6) yesterday | 


| = | 
| RICHARD | DAN | JESSICA PETER SARAH | 
| Richard has a boat. He often ....30€9 Sailing... 
2 lase Sewu ky Emily Wee... meret e eene 
AUDIT ee ee every day. 
4 Jessica iS going on holiday MEXt MONCH, SNE IE aee a Ret ttm 
E. Petenis goingounlater He TAS CO n ea ; 
DEUM. rt E after work yesterday. 
co Complete the sentences. Use the words in the box. Use to/on/for if necessary. 


OMNI Ov Un 4 UJ hJ = 


swim holiday Portugal shopping sleep 


a walk home riding skiing university 

The water looks nice. Let's go... for. a Swim... . 

After leaving school, Tina went... where she studied psychology. 
[uu cU E NOR S TNR now. | have to buy a few things. 

| was very tired last night. | sat down in an armchair and went... ees 
Washicen/Oving We pariy Sol NE ctt ntu early. 

We live near the mountains. In winter we go... sss most weekends. 
Robes pora horse. OOS eu... UE a lot. 

Tne wektner emes SAWE EO NE along the river? 

N AE VOTAN i E soon? 

Be Ves nE monii WET BONE e ree e . We've never been there before. 
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get + noun = receive, buy, find etc. 


TER you get it d 


© I got an email from Sam this morning. (= receive) 
© [like your sweater. Where did you get it? (= buy) 
C) It’s hard to get a job at the moment? (= find) 

© ‘Is Lisa here?’ "Yes, I'll get her for you’ 


you don't have something you have it 


also get a bus / a train / a taxi (= take a bus/train etc.): 
© ‘Did you walk here? ‘No, | got the bus’ 


get hungry / get cold / get tired etc. (get + adjective) = become: 


Pak you get hungry [SS 
4 


C) Ifyou don't eat, you get hungry. 

() Drink your coffee. It's getting cold. 

(J I'm sorry your mother is ill. | hope she gets better soon. 

C) It was raining very hard. We didn't have an umbrella, so we got very wet. 


you're not hungry you are hungry 


also get married () Nicola and Frank are getting married soon. 
get dressed (= put your clothes on) © | got up and got dressed quickly. 
get lost (- lose your way) C) We didn't have a map, so we got lost. 


get to a place - arrive: 
© lusually get to work before 8.30. (= arrive at work) 
C) We left London at 10 o'clock and got to Manchester 
at 12.45. 


get here/there (without to): 
© How did you get here? By bus? 


get home (without to): 
C) What time did you get home last night? 


get in/out/on/off 


get in (a car) get out (of a car) get on get off 
(a bus / a train / a plane) 


() Kate got in the car and drove away. (You can also say: Kate got into the car and ...) 
Q Acar stopped and a man got out. (but A man got out of the car.) 
O We got on the bus outside the hotel and got off in Church Street. 


getto -> Unit 108  in/out/on/off => Units 110,114 getup- Unit 114 get on => Appendix 6 


Exercises 


co Complete these sentences. Use get/gets and choose from the box. 


a doctor a lot of rain ataxi -mu-ermei- the job 
agood salary  anewlaptop  aticket some milk your boots 


1 Did you get my email..? | sent it a week ago. 
DOAN nsrerelldlby ois «aun... E . a ? They're very nice. 
S niea! Tits mew ts lb VAS EEE! Igor t teen : 
Gelli @mitenva in tcOawal Kal @ nem ILES sentem te rere er $ 
Sume Sena tede vwAtO m onov Mee : 
© Wynn OUI rero) tonnes nopean ouk succes meet tee ? 
7! IN SON Sonny tothe concent Yes TW CAM e mede A 
Se Helenihasgoraswell paidijob: Shereene T T QI OO E ' 
9 The weather is horrible here in winter. We. 
WO) ih (SOV WOR Ree OS . The one | have is too slow. 


co Complete these sentences. Use getting + these words: 
-cold- dark late married ready 


Drink your coffee. It’s... getting cold 


) 


1 

a : 

ON M NEM eos BE next week. ‘Really? Congratulations!’ 
4 

5 


lE E; m CE . It’s time to go home. 


co Complete the sentences. Use get/gets/got + these words: 
angry better -hungry lost married old wet 


If you don't eat, you... get. hungry... 
Deje (Sj OEM AME Wet, Noul t a eee 
(NASW [DINCIERYE1 cpa ete eae me ec last year. His wife’s name is Sarah. 
Mankis alWaysvery calm, [RIE TEMG ccc tadencrcronennnne f 
Weiltnleclito fimelltive Motel ib Ut Wels aa a sarees: cssete yee tee) aes: 

Everybody wants to stay young, but we all... ORO bcm. ' 

Yesterday the weather wasn't so good at first, but i£ ie | 
during the day. 


- Ou HWY 


co Write sentences with I left ... and got to ... . 
1 home / 7.30 — work / 8.15 


2 London / 10.15 > Bristol / 11.45 
Meielonconat ede CETT ee en I es 
3 the party / 11.15 — home / midnight 


4 Write a sentence about yourself. 


co Write got in / got out of / got on / got off. 
1 Kate ..gotin... the car and drove away. 
TP the bus and walked to my house from the bus stop. 
Sold tem c —— the car, shut the door and went into a shop. 
4 nale a suelta malti e: [Iesse cene the wrong train. 
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j Do is a general word for actions: 


What are you doing this evening? (not What are you making?) 
‘Shall | open the window? ‘No, it’s OK. I'll do it’ 
Rachel's job is very boring. She does the same thing every day. 


| did a lot of things yesterday. 


What do you do? = What's your job?: 
"What do you do?  '| work in a bank: 


j Make - produce/create. For example: 


4 


x SS : 
tees, 
= Al v i 
She's making coffee. He has made a cake. They make umbrellas. It was made in China. 


| Compare do and make: 


| did a lot yesterday. | cleaned my room, | wrote some letters and | made a cake. 
A: What do you do in your free time? Sport? Reading? Hobbies? 
B: | make clothes. | make dresses and jackets. | also make toys for my children. 


—- 


E] Expressions with do 


an exam / a test l'm doing my driving test next week. 
a course John has just done a training course. 

do homework Our children have to do a lot of homework. 
housework | hate doing housework, especially cleaning. 
somebody a favour Sue, could you do me a favour? 
an exercise | go for a run and do exercises every morning. 


also do the shopping / do the washing / do the washing-up / do the ironing / do the cooking etc. 
| did the washing, but | didn't do the shopping. 


» j Expressions with make 


a mistake l'm sorry, | made a mistake. 

an appointment | need to make an appointment to see the doctor. 
— phone call Excuse me, | have to make a phone call. 

a list Have you made a shopping list? 

a noise Its late. Don't make a noise. 

a bed Sometimes | forget to make my bed in the morning. 


We say make a film but take a photo / take a picture: 
When was this film made? 
but When was this photo taken? 
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do/does/did (negatives and questions) => Units 43-44 make somebody do something ** Unit 53 


Exercises 


[57.1] Write make/making/made or do/doing/did/done. 


1 '"Shalllopen the window? ‘No, it's OK. 1'll.....4@..... it’ 
2 "Wet ele. eL at the weekend? Did you go away? 
3 Do you know how to ss bread? 
CN DD OS c from wood. 
5 Richard didnt help me. He sat in an armchair and o nothing. 
GOV VITati doe. «c ? ‘I'ma doctor’ 
7 lasked you to clean the bathroom. Have you sss it? 
SM NAC GONE arses in that factory?’ ‘Shoes’ 
2 nem some coffee. Would you like some? 
10 Why are you angry with me? I didn't... anything wrong. 
BB matiareye uem... tme tomorrow afternoon? ‘I'm working’ 


i co What are these people doing? 


co Write make or do in the correct form. 
1 I hate ...d0íng.... housework, especially cleaning. 


Why do you always a s the same mistake? 
mea favour?’ ‘It depends what it is: 


2 
3 
aave yoi C t your homework? ‘Not yet: 

5 |need to see the dentist, but | haven't s an appointment. 

© ll a course in photography at the moment. It's very good. 
zEellasttmedb S an exam was ten years ago. 

Bude phone calkdidioumE cer yesterday? 

9 When you've finished Exercise 1, youcan a e Exercise 2. 
10 There's something wrong with the car. Theengineis = 

11 It was a bad mistake. It was the worst mistake I've ever 
|2l esee c a list of all the things we have to 
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have and have got 


| have (something) or I’ve got (something) = it is mine: 

D lhaveanew car. or lve got a new car. 

) Sue has long hair. or Sue has got long hair. 

() Do they have any children? or Have they got any children? 

| Tom doesn't have ajob. or Tom hasn't got a job. 

_) How much time do you have? or How much time have you got? 


| | have | a headache / (a) toothache / a pain (in my leg etc) pe 
l've got | | a cold / a cough / a sore throat / a temperature / flu etc. 


| have a headache. or I’ve got a headache. 
() Doyouhaveacold? or Have you got a cold? 


The past is | had (without got) / I didn't have / Did you have? etc.: 
C) When | first met Sue, she had short hair. 
He didn't have any money because he didn't have a job. 
_) Did you have enough time to do everything you wanted? 


have breakfast / have a shower etc. 


In these expressions have = eat/drink/take etc. You can't use ‘have got. 
iba Gai a. ie 


| | breakfast / lunch / dinner O ‘Wheres Lisa? ‘She’s having lunch’ 
NG meal / a sandwich / a pizza etc. O) | don’t usually have breakfast. 
| a cup of coffee / a glass of milk etc. | | had three cups of coffee this morning. 
| something to eat/drink .) "Havea biscuit" ‘Oh, thank you: 


We also use have (not have got) in these expressions: 


| had a shower this morning. 
| We're having a party next week. You must come 
Enjoy your holiday. Have a nice time! 
) Did you have a good time in Tokyo? 
) Sandra has just had a baby. 
J Can | have a look at your magazine? 


| arest / a holiday / a party 

| anice time / a good trip / fun etc. 

| have | a walk / a swim / a game (of tennis etc.) 
a dream / an accident 
a baby 
a look (at something) 


——— à 
cm Compare: 


Have or have got 


I'm having 
a ehower. 


I've got a 
new shower. 


| have / I’ve got a new shower. It’s very good. 


Have (not have got) 

| .) | have a shower every morning. 
| (not l've got a shower every morning) 
| _) A: Where's Paul? 

| B: He's having a shower. 
| (= he’s washing now) 
| 

1 


126 l have / l've got => Unit9  l've (done) (present perfect) = Units 15-18 Ihave to ... -> Unit 33 


Exercises 


co Write the correct form of have or have got. 


1 ..Ididn't have... time to do the shopping yesterday. (I / not / have) 

2 ‘Hag Lisa got (OR Does Lisa have)...a car?” ‘No, she cant drive’ (Lisa / have?) 
Smieieamit GwenitineadOorme cee TEENS a key. (he / not / have) 
pz wem AM ow» x a cold last week. He's better now. (Gary / have) 

SE Warsono RR E Ne a headache? (you / have?) 

6 We wanted to go by taxi, but... enough money. (we / not / have) 
y lEairais yenibusy e T T much free time. (she / not / have) 
8 ee hes ANY problems when you were on holiday? (you / have?) 


co What are these people doing? Choose from the list: 


abath  -breakfast acupoftea dinner  agoodtime arest 


(3) 


1 .. They're having breakfast. E m 
y» Snc AM COE S , ae EAS SUM 
EP FISSO NE. VETT —— GO 


co What do you say in these situations? Use have. 
1 Emily is going on holiday. What do you say to her before she goes? 


Cor ee eret? Aeroporto au" aa pates hus ^ tula VERE DO ED ETT OUT DD DD OU CTEGODOE GOOD TESORO e TERRE DUREETEQITEDL DEO ECOLE DOUOSOCOHEER 


un 


Paul has just come home after playing tennis with a friend. Ask him about the game. 


Os 


Rachel is going out this evening. What do you say to her before she goes? 


NI 
w 
ES 
= 
= 
D 
(ra) 
= 
nn 
i 
= 
T 
ct 
e 
= 
3 
D 
[as 
=> 
[0] 
= 
=> 
o 
A 
£o 

x 
> 
[72] 
E 
2. 
3 
£o 
[or 
[9] 
Z 
ct 
5r 
= 
= 
o 
c 
w 

< 


co Complete the sentences. Use have/had and choose from the list. 


anaccident aglassofwater alook  awalk -aparty- something to eat 


1 a few weeks ago. We invited 50 people. 

PME SEA ? ‘No, l'm not hungry: 

ANA AS sCINI SUV ASO eoe. tr LL rece a : 

4 ikeitosetiupiearlyralde ee RR oue before breakfast. 

Sr llimalisrawenvicoocicniVeres nelmaSie Vee. S : 

6 There's something wrong with the engine of my car. Can you .... nnn at it? 


subject I 
object me 
subject 
| Iknow Tom. Tom knows me. me 
we Weknow Tom. Tom knows us. us 
you You know Tom. Tom knows you. you 
he Heknows Tom. Tom knows him. him 
she Sheknows Tom. Tom knows her. her 
they They know Tom. Tom knows them. them 


They're nice 
| like them. 


subject it 
object it 


| don't want this book. You can have it. 

I don't want these books. You can have them. 
Kate never drinks milk. She doesn't like it. 

| never go to parties. | dont like them. 


[e ; We use me/her/them etc. (object) after a preposition (for/to/with etc.): 
This letter isn't for me. It’s for you. 
Who is that woman? Why are you looking at her? 
We're going to the cinema. Do you want to come with us? 
Sue and Kevin are going to the cinema. Do you want to go with them? 
‘Where's the newspaper? ‘You're sitting on it. 


give it/them to ... 
| want that book. Please give it to me. 
Robert needs these books. Can you give them to him, please? 


128 my/his/their etc. Unit 60 Give me that book / Give it to me > Unit 96 


Exercises 


co Complete the sentences with him/her/them. 
1 1 don't know those girls. Do you know .... them... ? 


2 I don’t know that man. Do you know ......... ss? 

3 | don't know those people. Do you know... s? 

4 I don't know David's wife. Do you know sss 7 

5 |don't know Mr Stevens. Do you know ....... sss ? 

6 | don't know Sarah's parents. Do you know -i ? 

7 | don't know the woman in the black coat. Do you know „i ? 

co Complete the sentences. Use !/me/you/she/her etc. 
1 I want to see her, but BNE. . doesn't want to see ME... 
|i — MÀ 

2 They want to see me, but... dont want to see i. Fi 

3 She wants to see him, but... doesnt want to see sss 
4 We want to see them, but... don’t want to see ...... 

5) Hewantsito seeusibuE-...— ev dO wart OSee m 

G hey Want to see Her. bute... Oe... dote Want tomes. oe. som 
2 Wane tosee them DUT t e BdobWalloscoM anes tee err 

8 You want to see her, but... doesnt want to see s i 


co Write sentences beginning | like ... , | don't like ... or Do you like ... ? 
1 I dont eat tomatoes... dont.like them... 
2 Georgeisa very nice manike.. -n m o 
3. This jacketdsrit very nice. elont ...... ce 
E TTE tiny dew car. Do. essem id 
5 Mrs Clark is not very friendly. 1... ee a HAC 
6 These are my new shoes. ...... 


co Complete the sentences. Use I/me/he/him etc. 


Who is that woman? Why are you looking at .. her... ? 

2 ‘Do you know that man? "Yes, | work with oc ccscsssssnsnnon ; 
3 Where are the tickets? | can't find „i 

4 I can't find my keys. Where are s? 

5 We're going out. You can come with s. 

6 I've got a new motorbike. Do you want to see... 
Z 

8 

9 


z 


Maria likes music... plays che piano. 

| don't like dogs. I'm afraid oi S oe 

I'm talking to you. Please listen to... s. 
10 Where is Anna? | want to talk to... 
11 You can have these CDs. I don't want... 


12 My brother has a new job, but... doesn't like < ea very much. 
(59.5 | Complete the sentences. 

1 I need that book. Can you give it to me... ? 

2 He wants the key. Can you give "AM 


3 She wants the keys. Can you 

4 Mesum) Dao Cabos... sss COT COEM 

5 They want the money. Canmyotik arn a ? 
6 Wewalthepictilles Gam yOH. a e ee ? 
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| => 

we > 
you — 
he — 
she — 
they —> 
i =e 


deb. P 

your umbrella ) their umbrella 
my | like my house. 

our We like our house. 

your You like your house. 

his He likes his house. 

her She likes her house. 

their They like their house. 

its Oxford (= it) is famous for its university. 


We use my/your/his etc. + noun: 


my hands 
our clothes 


: j his/her/their 


AMY 


her car 
(= Amy's car) 


her husband 
(= Amy's 
husband) 


her children 
(= Amy's 
children) 


- | its and it's 
its 
it's (= it is) 
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mine/yours etc. > Unit 61 


his new car 
your best friend 


her parents 
their room 


ANDY MR AND 
" MRS LEE 


A his bike ar their son zm 
^ 


his sister their daughter 


their children 


amy his parents e e 
pte 


Oxford is famous for its university. 
| like Oxford. It's a nice place. (= It is a nice place.) 


I/me/my/mine = Unit 62 


Exercises 


Co Complete the sentences in the same way. 


1 I'm going to wash -my hands... 4 es gone owah e aa a i 
21 Shesgoing towashi me ore a hands s iineyire going towashi e T S ; 
3 Were cong towWaS N eL . G Areyougongto wa D e e ee ? 


co Complete the sentences in the same way. 

1 He ...lives with his parente... 

DUNES VENN aee parents. 
... parents. 


 —— . 8 Most children ee ee... Mee 


co Look at the family tree, and complete the sentences with his/her /their. 


m ea 1 Isaw Sarah with ...her..... husband, Philip. 
T$ 


2 Isaw Laura and Steve with ................ children. 
3 [saw Steve with wns wife, Laura. 
SARAH = PHILIP 4 Isaw Ben with ...... . brother, Will. 
i 5 | saw Laura with brother, Will. 
6 
d 
8 


I saw Sarah and Philip with ................ son, Will. 
| saw Laura with occu parents. 
| saw Beth and Robert with .................... parents. 


In p 


BEN WILL LAURA = STEVE 


ROBERT BETH 


co Write my/our/your/his/her/their/its. 

Do you like ....yQur..... job? 

| know Mr Watson, but | don't know i wife. 

Alice and Tom live in London... son lives in Australia. 

We're going to have a party. We're going to invite all...................... friends. 
Anna is going out with .................... friends this evening. 

| like tennis. I'S favourite sport. 

[Satie eee eee car?” ‘No, I don't have a car’ 

| want to contact Maria. Do you know ............. number? 

9 Do you think most people are happy in ............. jobs? 

10 I'm going to wash ....... < hair before | go out. 

11 This is a beautiful tree... leaves are a beautiful colour. 

12 John has a brother and a sister... brother is 25, and S sister is 21. 


OO N ONU 1 4 09 NO 


co Complete the sentences. Use my/his/their etc. with these words: 


coat homework house husband jeb key name 


1 James doesn't enjoy ....hie job... It's not very interesting. 

DN Kcanitd getin OA E S 

SPa mamie E e e ee D m works in a s baie 

aüpicasetakerofiieme acr and sit down. 
Sevlnauarecersmilaegidoimge MT laevirerdoldg e c 4 

Ge Dol oulknow thatiman’ memes) DUI IC RIE KNOW EE 4 
7 Wellive inm Bartons teet aen e 02 anes is at the end on the lefe 
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FEN 


608 ue) 
cian, A ^ 


ue) SUe«JoE Ef N wo 


Sue £- "78 


IN: fy 


| — my — mine It's my money. It’s mine. 
we > our  — Ours It's our money. It's ours. 
you —> your —> yours It’s your money. It's yours. 
he — his — his It's his money. It’s his. 
she — her — hers It's her money. It’s hers. 
they — their — theirs It's their money. It's theirs. 


j We use my/your etc. + noun (my hands / your book etc.): 
My hands are cold. 


ls this your book? 
Helen gave me her umbrella. 
It's their problem, not our problem. 


We use mine/yours etc. without a noun: 
Is this book mine or yours? (= my book or your book) 
| didn't have an umbrella, so Sarah gave me hers. (= her umbrella) 
Its their problem, not ours. (= not our problem) 
We went in our car, and they went in theirs. (= their car) 


You can use his with or without a noun: 
‘Is this his camera or hers? ‘It’s his: 


€ j a friend of mine / a friend of his / some friends of yours etc. 


| went out to meet a friend of mine. (not a friend of me) 
Tom was in the restaurant with a friend of his. (not a friend of him) 
Are those people friends of yours? (not friends of you) 


j Whose... ? 


Whose phone is this? (= Is it your phone? his phone? my phone? etc.) 


You can use whose with or without a noun: E 
Whose money is this? | Ee rad 
Whose is this? à 


Whose shoes are these? 


They're John's. 
Whose are these? | eyre Johns 


EM 
1 <> ? 
em R 
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my/his/their etc. Unit 60 l/me/my/mine => Unit 62  Kate's camera / my brother's car ** Unit 64 


Exercises 


[611] Complete the sentences with mine/yours etc. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


|nstvornnimopevalusee OU ME SOIT CelmMOUSCMIES TEE. mE 
|MsmumvdbgoMusN. cc c. m G hore vounibook: heyr m m ; 
eS oulircric IS ee acme a ER u 7 WIMSS RY ARGSSS, TSS een on t 
TeyirelMensMOCSs MCV eter cn. M E eneco Weare a a : 


Gp Choose the right word. 


It’s their/-theies- problem, not -eut-/ours. (their and ours are right) 
This is a nice camera. Is it your/yours? 

That's not my/mine umbrella. My/Mine is black. 

Whose books are these? Your/Yours or my/mine? 

Catherine is going out with her/hers friends this evening. 

My/Mine room is bigger than her/hers. 

They have two children, but | don't know their/theirs names. 

Can we use your washing machine? Our/Ours isn't working. 


Gp Complete these sentences. Use friend(s) of mine/yours etc. 


| went to the cinema with a... fiend of MINE s NEM 0 ee ae 
They went on holiday with some ... friends of theirs. 

Sine 6 POI OU Mihia fiene c ME Lesen 

We had dinner with some ......... EP OE eM ee TT 

| played tennis with a ............... M cs nuum U MM M RM cmn d OO. 

exar Ls eret SACOM CCC Gs eet enne m EORR —_— 

(DO'you know those people? Are TNE eosam etiem tci nn MO ? 


[61.4 | Look at the pictures. What are the people saying? 


Whose car It's theirs 
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You give me your 
number, and I'll 
give you mine. 


I etc. me etc. my etc. mine etc. 
(—> Unit 59) (— Unit 59) (2 Unit 60) (— Unit 61) 
I know Tom. Tom knows me. It’s my car. It's mine. 


Tom knows us. It’s our car. It's ours. 
Tom knows you. | It's your car. It’s yours. 
Tom knows him. | It's his car. It’s his. 
Tom knows her. Its her car. It's hers. 
They know Tom. | Tom knows them. | It’s their car. Its theirs. 


Study these examples: 
‘Do you know that man? ‘Yes, | know him, but I can't remember his name: 
She was very pleased because we invited her to stay with us at our house. 
A: Where are the children? Have you seen them? 
B: Yes, they are playing with their friends in the park. 
That's my pen. Can you give it to me, please? 
‘Is this your umbrella? — 'No, its yours. 
He didn't have an umbrella, so she gave him hers. (= she gave her umbrella to him) 
I'm going out with a friend of mine this evening. (not a friend of me) 


myself/yourself etc. => Unit 63 Give me that book / Give it to me > Unit 96 


Exercises 


[62.1] Answer the the questions in the same "way. 


on Do you know £j Do you know 
that man? that woman? 
| 
Yes, . 1 know him, but | can't... e nove eee but | can’t | 
remember hie name... | Imm enne o LES : | 


Do you know 
those people? 


| Yes o ee ee DUE eS om 
TE ERR E.R. MATES 


G Complete the sentences in the same way. 
1 We invited her.....ta.stay. with ue at our house... 
2 He invited us to stay with e at his house. 
3 They invited me to stay with =] aiolise: 
4 nvitecitgemitolstayM se ee RR ams ciem house. 
SEeSIelinviteclisitoIstdy e NES TOSS house. 
SeBDichyouniivitela ihrer: (te). 0). tact ctt eter ai OUser 


co Complete the sentences in the same way. 


| gave him......7Y..... phone number, and ....he.gave me his... 

| gave her... My... phone number, and she gave me... j 

He gave me his... phone number, and | gave sss , 

Wie eve WEN aa o PMO MOMENT DEANE CIS AERIS... omes 
nte feret Ice (OMOME FRE nz Ra [MO ENS ccce tectum : 
VOU RAVE US o 

They gave you 


co Write him/her/yours etc. 


Where's Amanda? Have you seen .... her... ? 

Where are my keys? Where did | put ............... ? 

This book belongs to Ben. Can you give it to ............ ? 

Wie GIOMILE stets neighbours much. They're not at home very often. 
"| can't ind my phone. Can | use... ? Yes, of course: 

We're going to the cinema. Why don't you come with .............. ? 

Did your sister pass ............ exams? 

Some people talk about ............... work all the cime. 

Last night | went out for a meal with a friend of ; 


NYANA WN —= 


SOLIOO = Donee UU NDG 
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He's looking at himself. They're enjoying themselves. 


| — me — myself I looked at myself in the mirror. 
he — him  - himself He cut himself with a knife. 
she — her — herself She fell off her bike, but she didn't hurt herself. 
| yourself Please help yourself. (one person) 
you — you 
yourselves Please help yourselves. (two or more people) 
we — us — ourselves We had a good holiday. We enjoyed ourselves. 
they — them — themselves They had a nice time. They enjoyed themselves. 
B j Compare: 
me/him/them etc. myself/himself/themselves etc. 
, She islookingat him . - He islooking at himself 4 
: _ AL Mil D ———— e—À ÀJ 
sf. different people the same person 
> "A 
You never talk to me. Sometimes I talk to myself. 
| didn't pay for them. They paid for themselves. 
lm sorry. Did | hurt you? Be careful. Don't hurt yourself. 


C j by myself / by yourself etc. = alone: 


| went on holiday by myself. (=| went alone) 
"Was she with friends? ‘No, she was by herself: 


i j each other 
Kate and Helen are good friends. They know each other well. (= Kate knows Helen / Helen 
knows Kate) 
Paul and I live near each other. (= he lives near me / | live near him) 


Compare each other and -selves: 


JAMES e SUE 
P d 
+ ~ 
Ls 


James and Sue looked at each other. James and Sue looked at themselves. 
(= he looked at her, she looked at him) (= he looked at himself, she looked at 
herself) 


136 me/him/them etc. > Unit 59 


Exercises 


co Complete the sentences with myself/yourself etc. 


1 He looked at himself in the mirror. 

2 l'm not angry with you. I’m angry with ... rer 

3 Karen had a good time in Australia. She enjoyed... MR RM 

4 My friends had a good time in Australia. They ETE luco a RN 

5 | picked up a very hot plate and burnt... 7 

6 He never thinks about other people. He 5e ntm A Eee 

7 | want to know more about you. Tell me about... (one 4 
8 Goodbye! Have a good trip and take care of... ss! o people) 


c Write sentences with by myself / by yourself etc. 


1 | went on holiday alone. ...1went on holiday by myself. 

2 Whenlkawhim hewasalone Whenlisawihini De e EOS 

3 Don't go out alone. Dont a e e coto eoe MEME. me o 

4 | went to the cinema alone. ————————— ————— EE..." 

5 My sister lives alone. IMyiSIStGT oem Noe... cn) Por qm ama eec ence. NM 

6 Many people live alone. AAanyipeoplciees m om Ue np cepa e e c ae ON 
c9 Writ ite sentences with each other. 


I call him 


leant | = 
see her. see him. } a lot. | 
| ^ | 
| | 
| don't | don't E 
know him. know him. | 
| 
| | gave her | gave her 
| a present. a present. 
| 
cO Complete the sentences. Use: 
each other or ourselves/yourselves/themselves or us/you/them | 
1 Pauland | live near each other... 
2 Who are those people? Do you know... them... ? 
3 You can help Tom, and Tom can help you. So you and Tom can help s 
4 There's food in the kitchen. If you and Chris are hungry, you can help ssl . 
5 We didn't go to Emily's party. She didn't invite mk am : 
6 When we go on holiday, we always enjoy s f 
7 Helen and Jane were at school together, but they never see sl now. 
8 Karen and l are very good friends. We've known -n for a long time. 
9 ‘Did you see Sam and Laura at the party? ‘Yes, but | didn't speak to... : 
10 Many people talk to... when they're alone. 
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KATE 


MY BROTHER 
Kate's camera my brother's car the manager's office 
(her camera) (his car) (his or her office) 


We normally use -'s for people: 
O lstayed at my sister’s house. (not the house of my sister) 
() Haveyou met Mr Black's wife? (not che wife of Mr Black) 
C) Are you going to James's party? 
C) Paulisa man's name. Paula is a woman's name. 


You can use -’s without a noun after it: 
C) Sophie's hair is longer than Kate’s. (= Kate's hair) 
C) ‘Whose umbrella is this” ‘Its my mother’s: (= my mother's umbrella) 
C) ‘Where were you last night?’ ‘ʻI was at Paul’s’ (= Paul's house) 


friend’s and friends’ 


my friend’s house = one friend my friends’ house = two or more friends 
(= his house or her house) |. (= their house) 
We write 's after We write ’ after 
friend/student/mother etc. (singular): friends/students/parents etc. (plural): 
my mother’s car (one mother) my parents’ car (two parents) 


my father's car (one father) 


We use of ... for things, places etc. : 
© Look at the roof of that building. (not that building's roof) 
O We didn't see the beginning of the film. (not the film's beginning) 
C) What's the name of this village? 

Do you know the cause of the problem? 

You can sit in the back of the car. 

C) Madrid is the capital of Spain. 


Exercises 


[ 64.1 ] Look at the family tree. Complete the sentences about the people in the family. 
1 Brian is... Helen's .. husband. 


HELEN kj: BRIAN 2 Sarah is Daniels. mother. "m. 
SMSEN S aao wife. 


RESIS Sra NS aa NET as 


5 James is sss. uncle. 
(& Sel E eo wife. 
7 Helen is Daniel's a 


JAMES SARAH PAUL 8 Seren ESS cautes 
^ OM aU iS... m Husband 
DANIEL 10 [Ber S BERG m t 

Helen and Brian are married. [bees mS nephew. 


They have a son, James, and a daughter, Sarah. 
Sarah is married to Paul. 
Sarah and Paul have a son, Daniel. 


1 Whose is this? 3 
= 


co Are these sentences OK? Change them where necessary. 


1 | stayed at the house of my sister. 
2 Whatis the name of this village? 

3 Dovon like dare crellowr eX unk estu e 
4 Doyoulhecve tie thone numia eft SIMON?  — Lee t IER 
S" me LAAek verinen T RD 
6 
7 
8 


Wire your neime et dne topaorunie bens NN NET RES 
Kor medine moming (Es Une bes Tort or neah ee mem Tent 
HihevtavouritecoloUmenmRaulas Ole ee 

9 Whenis the birthday of your mother? — TTT e e a 
domImehousgfel aS NENShtvenpbig. —— wm. cme NES 
1 Ihe welle af thie houce are yarani — TENER ce 
122 meci stuoyeroxerol ec heera disie E ETUR 
[ESI OUS OUTONKSNS SNP nio SE SEWE NN E 
14 The manager of the hotel is not here at the moment — ninemsn 
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He's got a camera. She's waiting for a taxi. Its a beautiful day. 


a... = one thing or person: 
Rachel works in a bank. (not in bank) 
Canlaska question? (not ask question) 
| don't have a job at the moment. 
There's a woman at the bus stop. 


B j an (not a) before a/e/i/o/u: 
Do you want an apple or a banana? 


l'm going to buy a hat and an umbrella. 
There was an interesting programme on TV last night. 


also an hour (his not pronounced: an Kour) 
but a university (pronounced yuniversity) 
a European country (pronounced yuropean) 


another (= an + other) is one word: 
Can | have another cup of coffee? 


8 j We use a/an ... when we say what a thing or a person is. For example: 
The sun is a star. 
Football is a game. 
Dallas is a city in Texas. 
A mouse is an animal. It’s a small animal. 
Joe is a very nice person. 


We use a/an ... for jobs etc. : 
A: What's your job? 
B: l'm a dentist. (not I'm dentist) 
"What does Mark do? ‘He's an engineer: 
Would you like to be a teacher? 
Beethoven was a composer. 
Picasso was a famous painter. 
Are you a student? 


a and the > Unit 69 


a car / some money (countable/uncountable) => Units 67-68 
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Exercises 


1 ...40... old book 4 os alrport 7 t university 
2) quemar window I new airport Ss em. hour 
3 fe horse mme. organisation 9) Mc economic problem 
co What are these things? Choose from the box. 
bird fruit mountain river musical instrument 
flower game planet tool vegetable 
1 Aduckis..abird SK G SAnS e — a 
2!- JA Gto HS RTT 0 7 Abananals 


3 Tennis Sree OTT — 009 . .8 The Amazon is 
a AMIE S cocco OT 3 59r Amose iSe oem 


S JEVeIOSWISE i RECO o Nee TT MOM AGT UK DE THIS Mr 


co What are their jobs? Choose from the list and complete the sentences. 


architect -dentist- shop assistant photographer 
electrician nurse taxi driver 


10 


1 . She's a dentist. 5 


D ala CSP ise is ae E EE E te has uh te ec Ae M 
Ste Si Cree NET erence JL ec RUE UE 
en ee eer aes NB nto VOU VEA HT 


co Write sentences. Choose from the two boxes. Use a/an where necessary. 


+wanttoaskyow Rebecca works in old house artist 

Tom never wears Jane wants to learn Ys party question- 

I can't ride Mike lives in . bookshop foreign language 
My brother is This evening I'm going to hat bike 
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66 train(s) bus(es) (singular and plural) 


The plural of a noun is usually -s: 


singular (= one) — plural (= two or more) 


a flower — some flowers 
atrain — two trains 
one week — a few weeks ' 
ahice place — some nice places oa 
this student — these students 
a flower some flowers 


Spelling (— Appendix 5): 


-s/-sh/-ch/-x — -es bus— buses dish — dishes 
church > churches box — boxes 
also potato — potatoes tomato — tomatoes 


-y — -ies baby—>babies dictionary — dictionaries party — parties 
but -ay / -ey / -oy -ys day — days monkey — monkeys boy — boys 


-f/-fe — -ves shelf—» shelves knife — knives wife — wives 


These things are plural: 


Mal: 


scissors glasses trousers jeans shorts tights pyjamas 


C) Do you wear glasses? | 
O Where are the scissors? | need them. 


You can also say a pair of scissors / a pair of trousers / a pair of pyjamas etc.: 
O Ineeda new pair of jeans. or | need some new jeans. (not anew jeans) 


Some plurals do not end in -s: 


this man — these men one foot — two feet that sheep — those sheep 
a woman — some women — atooth — all my teeth a fish — alot of fish 
a child > many children a mouse — some mice 


also a person — two people / some people / a lot of people etc. : 
O She's a nice person. 
but © They are nice people. (not nice persons) 


People is plural (= they), so we say people are / people have etc. : 
© Alot of people speak English. (not speaks) 
C) Mike the people here. They are very friendly. 


Police is plural: 
C) The police want to talk to anybody who saw the accident. (not The police wants) 


Exercises 


[661] Write the plural. 


1 flower flowers 5 umbrella. m Li NM T 
2 boat oia cla SE CNET cette (DOO Luc so a 
3 woman 7 knife MM DAMNIS Pe, jii eliam 
4 city E). sel IIR] = amens "p potato ee 


co Look at the e pictures and complete the sentences. 


(Q I [p | Gi acf 
e | 
~~ | 
m 
- } 
I | | 
1 There are a lot of .... em ene in the field. qn wea... ee : 
2 Garyiscleaning his... 5 There are Ilot Of S in the river. 
3 Thereare three... at the busstop: 6 IRIS e are falling from the tree. 
c9 Are these sentences OK? Change the sentences where necessary. 
1 lmgoingtobuysomeflowers ^ 1 ——— ee TE 
2 |needa new jeans. . need a new pair of jeano.... OR... s 
„NECA some new jeans... es 
3 It'salovely park with alot of beautifultree. — — .. mese 
A Tne WES re eret) Dh) nie car ln RED (TEINS, — etre cameron UU arma UH Un OPERIS ete 
5 Sheepeatgrass. ett moror mem m VV. 
6 Davidis mameckandihasithreetchildse SS TL 72 52 e 
7 Most of my friend are student. — — ^ ^ ^ cce NN, WE ue cO eue. 
sulensuoniisrovdgnarancdewenuolbed ML ec ee a 
9 We went fishinglblt we clic t catcmhimianyine Ma isset tei ER 
10 Boyan know meny pacans In CIS CONTE scsessccasapanicccnibes tional 
MINI Kesy@urmcroliseravViinerelcl icky. Ute cial QE E E 
j| Zo spo veste ur MH EF S ge Sree. ctt t RR ee cic 
B [Latex ness Minn eire re lr acim, eee eee ee nr e eee UIN 
T4 Wwissceissorismtvenysliap--- ^ ——OEU oet Ue. MM 
co Which is right? Complete the sentences. 
1 It'sa nice place. Many people ...90.... there on holiday. go or goes? 
2 SOME PEOP SN e always late. is or are? 
3 The new city hall is not a beautiful building. Most 
people ma mc like it. don't or doesn't? 
4 Alot of people o.com TV every day. watch or watches? 
S WINES [exero] elle — ence injured in the accident. was or were? 
6 How many people m nnnm in that house? live or lives? 
DE. the police know the cause of the explosion? Do or Does? 
8 EPOCE er looking for the stolen car. is or are? 
9 I need my glasses, but | cant find s it or them? 
TO m FONE (66) A eee new jeans ib aor some? 
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a bottle / some water 
(countable/uncountable 1) 


A noun can be countable or uncountable. 


Countable nouns 


Forexample: (a)car  (a)man (a)bottle (a)house  (a)key (an)idea (an) accident 


You can use one/two/three (etc.) + countable nouns (you can count them): 


^ n d 
= | 
dt 


one bottle two bottles three men four houses 


Countable nouns can be singular (2 one) or plural (2 two or more): 


singular | acar thecar mycar etc. 
plural cars twocars thecars somecars  manycars etc. 


O lve gota car. 
C) New cars are very expensive. 
C) There aren't many cars in the car park. 


You can’t use the singular (car/bottle/key etc.) alone. You need a/an: 
C) We cant get into the house without a key. (not without key) 


Uncountable nouns 


For example: water air rice salt plastic money music tennis 


31.4 s 
wap ie 
PM 93.4 
t9 5 
EC. " 
en S » ZA 
5 5) 
water salt music 


You can't say one/two/three (etc.) + these things: -onewater — -ewe-musies- 


Uncountable nouns have only one form: 
money the money mymoney somemoney much money etc. 


C) I've got some money. 
C) There isn’t much money in the box. 
C) ‘Money isn't everything. 
You can't use a/an + uncountable nouns: Ximoney  xmusic water 


But you can say a piece of ... / a bottle of ... etc. + uncountable noun: 


a bottle of water a carton of milk a bar of chocolate 
apiece of cheese a bottle of perfume a piece of music 
a bowl of rice a cup of coffee a game of tennis 


a/an - Unit 65 countable/uncountable 2 => Unit 68 


Exercises 


What are these things? Some are countable and some are uncountable. Write a/an if necessary. 
The names of these things are: 


bucket envelope money sand toothbrush wallet 
egg jug -salt -speon- toothpaste water 


PIE 


> | des APOORAA 9 Ta cont 


| 


co Some of these sentences are OK, but some need a/an. Write a/an where necessary. 


1 I don't have watch. ...à Watch... 9 Jamaicalisiislanel |. S 

2 Do you like cheese? QB nessun 10 Wdoniemecdikey. «annia 

Siu Reve Ie. acest 11 Everybggy' needs foods .......——— 

4 Are you looking forjob? ...... — 12 lvegotgoodidea. -nemat 

5. Kate doesnt eatimeat.....m cameo: (ie | tn 

6 Kate eats apple every day. 2. 14 Do you want cup Of coffee? el 

7 lm going to party tonight. s 15 | don't like coffee without milk... 
8 Music is wonderful thing... 16 Dont go out without umbrella. a a 


co What are these things? Write a... of ... for each picture. Use the words in the boxes. 


E o @ © |9 @ jo jo 
Al 4 d | ear ai 
| | | P d l ea E i Ss 
| || | i | | 
| | | | | - aS sow | | 
| | md | | 

be. - 

bar cup loaf bread milk — tea 

bowl glas piece + chocolate paper water 

-carton- — jar piece honey soup wood 
y acartonofmik . us. Mi umi ini om oc oie Lco E 
dp T OUS OD atten ioni D e NENNT 8 
Gu Un LE o M ——— 9 
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a cake / some cake / some cakes 


(countable/uncountable 2) 


a/an and some 


a/an + singular countable nouns (car/apple/shoe etc.): 
O | need a new car. 
© Would you like an apple? 


some + plural countable nouns (cars/apples/shoes etc.): 
() | need some new shoes. 
C) Would you like some apples? some apples 
some + uncountable nouns (water/money/music etc.): 
() |need some water. 
O Would you like some cheese? 
(or Would you like a piece of cheese?) a piece of cheese 


an apple 


some cheese or 


Compare a and some: 
() Nicola bought a hat, some shoes and some perfume. 
() | read a newspaper, made some phone calls, and listened to some music. 


am Many nouns are sometimes countable and sometimes uncountable. For example: 


ee ^, 3 
SI ul | | 
Mais n | | 
a cake some cakes some cake or a piece of cake 
a chicken some chickens some chicken or a piece of chicken 
Compare a paper (= a newspaper) and some paper: 
| want something to read. l'm going to buy a paper. 
but | want to make a shopping list. | need some paper / a piece of paper. (not a paper) 


Be careful with: 


advice bread furniture hair information news weather work 


These nouns are usually uncountable. So you can't say a/an ... (-a-bread-an-adviee-), and they cant be 
plural (-advices-furnitures- etc.). 
Q Canltalk to you? | need some advice. (not an advice) 
l'm going to buy some bread. (not a bread) 
() They've got some nice furniture in their house. (not furnitures) 
C) Silvia has very long hair. (not hairs) 
Where can | get some information about hotels here? (not informations) 
Listen! I've just had some good news. (not a good news) 
It's nice weather today. (not a nice weather) 
‘Do you like your job? “Yes, but it's hard work’ (not a hard work) 


We say a job (but not a work): 
) I've got anew job. (not a new work) 


countable/uncountable 1 => Unit 67 some and any > Unit 76 


| 
| Exercises 


c9 What can you see in these pictures? Use a or some. 


22. Wotella en S EE eT ? qm — S nU ? 

S CL IG. dete comode... ccm -—— Á————— MÀ ? 
c9 Write a/an or some. 

1 lI read ...à.... book and listened to ....SOME...... music. 

2 tmeed e... money. | want to buy ........... food. 

3 We met .......... interesting people at the party. 

4 I'M going to OPEN ............ window to get ............. fresh air. 

5 Rachel didnt eat much for lunch — only ... apple and ............ bread. 

6 We live in .......... big house. Wheres... nice garden with ............. beautiful trees. 

7 I'm going to make a table. First | need ............ wood. 

8 Listen to me carefully. I'm going to give you ........... advice. 

9 | want to make a list of things to do. | need ............ paper and ............ pen. 


co Which is right? 


oo NAVN HR WH = 


l'm going to buy some new shoe/shoes. (shoes is right) 

Mark has brown eve/eves. 

Paula has short black hair/hairs. 

The tour guide gave us some information/informations about the city. 

We're going to buy some new chair/chairs. 

We're going to buy some new furniture/furnitures. 

It's hard to find a work/job at the moment. 

We had wonderful weather / a wonderful weather when we were on holiday. 
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Can you open 
a window? 


There are three windows here. 
a window = window 1 or 2 or 3 


l've got a car. 

(there are many cars and l've got one) 
Canlaska question? (there are many 
questions ~ can | ask one?) 

Is there a hotel near here? (there are 
many hotels — is there one near here?) 
Paris is an interesting city. (there are 
many interesting cities and Paris is one) 
Lisa is a student. 

(there are many students and Lisa 

is one) 


Compare a and the: 


the 


Can you open 
the window? 


There is only one window here - 
the window. 


l'm going to clean the car tomorrow. 
(= my car) 

Can you repeat the question, please? 
(= the question that you asked) 

We enjoyed our holiday. The hotel 
was very nice. (= our hotel) 

Paris is the capital of France. 

(there is only one capital of France) 
Lisa is the youngest student in her 
dass. (there is only one youngest 
student in her class) 


I | 


polt E 
| bought ajacket and a shirt . The jacket was cheap, but the shirt was expensive. 
(= the jacket and the shirt that | bought) 


B j We say the ... when it is clear which thing or person we mean. For example: 


the door / the ceiling / the floor / the carpet / the light etc. (of a room) 
the roof / the garden / the kitchen / the bathroom etc. (of a house) 
the centre / the station / the airport / the town hall etc. (of a town) 


‘Where's Tom? ‘in the kitchen: 

(= the kitchen of this house or flat) 
Turn off the light and close the door. 
(= the light and the door of the room) 
Do you live far from the centre? 

(= the centre of your town) 

Id like to speak to the manager, please. 
(= the manager of this shop etc.) 
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Exercises 


C»: Write a/an or the. 


We dii our trip. NE... hotel was very nice. 

‘Can I ask ........ iere 'Sure. What do you want to know? 

You look very tired. You need ............... holiday. 

‘Where's Tom? — 'Hes in... garden: 

[Sk coim interesting person. You should meet her. 
A: Excuse me, can you tell me how to get to ............. city centre? 
B: Yes, go straight on and then take ............ next turning left. 

7 X Shall we go out for ............ meal this evening? 

B: Yes, thats.............. good idea. 

Sas nice morning. Let's go for ......... walk. 

9 Amandais............... student. When she finishes her studies, she wants to be ............ journalist. She 
lives with two friends in ............. apartment near ............ college where she is studying. 
apartment is small, but she likes it. 

10 Peter and Mary have two children, ............. boy and .......... eil esce: boy is seven years old, and 
D girl is three. Peter works in ........... factory. Mary doesnt have................ job at the moment. 


QN Un RW h2 
m 
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cD Complete the sentences. Use a or the + these words: 
airport cup dictionary -deer floor picture 


po 


<+ Airport 


| Can you open Can | have 
esl. A ..the door _, please? p M of coffee, please? 


Can you pass me ........ 
Aw , please? 


Whats. cd nice 
PES A es - | like it. SEA on o Hee 


Dont forget to turn off light when you go out. 

Enjoy your trip, and don't forget to send me postcard. 
What is name of this village? 

Canada is very big country. 

What is largest city in Canada? 

| like this room, but | dont like colour of carpet. 

Are you OK? ‘No, I've got headache’ 

We live in old house near station. 

What is name of director of film we saw last night? 


No 001g un HRWN = 


We use the when it is clear which thing or person we mean: 
C) What is the name of this street? (there is only one name) 
© Who is the best player in your team? (there is only one best player) 
O Can you tell me the time, please? (= the time now) 
O My office is on the first floor. (= the first floor of the building) 


Don't forget the: 
O Do you live near the city centre? (not near city centre) 
O Excuse me, where is the nearest bank? (not where is nearest ...) 


the same ... 
© We live in the same street. (not in same street) 
©) ‘Are these two books different?’ ‘No, they're the same! (not they're same) 


We say: 

the sun / the moon / the world / the sky / the sea / the country 
() The sky is blue and the sun is shining. 
O Do you live in a town or in the country? 


the police / the fire brigade / the army (of a city, country etc.) 
CJ. My brother is a soldier. He's in the army. 


C) What do you think of the police? Do they do a good job? the top 
the top / the end / the middle / the left etc. h 
() Write your name at the top of the page. the left T the right 
O My house is at the end of the street. middle 
© The table is in the middle of the room. 
© Do you drive on the right or on the left in your country? the bottom 
(play) the piano / the guitar / the trumpet etc. (musical instruments) rrp 


C) Paula is learning to play the piano. 
A 


the radio 
© I listen to the radio a lot. T 
+ 


the internet 
C) What do you use the internet for? 


We do not use the with: 
television / TV 
CO I watch TV a lot. 
O What's on television tonight? 
but Can you turn off the TV? (= the TV set) 
breakfast / lunch / dinner 
) 


C) What did you have for breakfast? (not the breakfast 
O Dinner is ready! 


next / last + week/month/year/summer/Monday etc. 
C) l'm not working next week. (not the next week) 
C) Did you have a holiday last summer? (not the last summer) 


a/an and the => Unit 69  the-* Units71-73 the oldest / the most expensive etc. => Unit 90 


Exercises 


cD Put in the where necessary. Write 'OK' if the sentence is already correct. 


What is name of this street? the name 
2 What's on TV tonight? 

3 Our apartment is on second floor. 
4 Would you like to go to moon? 

5 Which is best hotel in this town? 
6 
7 
8 


= 


What time is lunch? 
How far is it to city centre? 
We're going away at end of May. 
9 What are you doing next weekend? 
10 I didnt like her first time | met her. 
11_l'm going out after dinner. 
12 It's easy to get information from internet. 
13 My sister got married last month. 
14 My dictionary is on top shelf on right. 
15 Welive in country about ten miles from nearest town. 


[702 | Complete the sentences. Use the same + these words: 


age colour problem -street time 


1 I live in North Street and you live in North Street. We live in... the same Street... sss. 
2 Warhivediates:s0 andiyoltanived aus 3099 veatvediae 2 ee tet tenne rec ctee-neiancee eee : 
3 James is 25 and Sue is 25. James and Sue are... 

4 My shirt is dark blue and so is my jacket. My ae one jacket ar are.. 
5ullhaveiemaeneyranciyoulavenomeneyswellave———-——————— 


[ 70.3 ] Look at the pictures and complete the sentences. Use the if necessary. 


F) 


1) 


i] Lisa Black 
4 Paul Roberts 
Chris Stone 


Rebecca Watson 
Sarah Kelly 
Tom Howard $= 


ce col SUI a, is shining. 4 HE'S Watching i ) 
Ze Snes DAWG Mm ; 5. TNE SNN M... 
Sanheyirellavingeeeet tm m 6 Tomsinamenisat = na of the list. 


[70.4 |] Complete these sentences. Choose from the list. Use che if necessary. 
capital -dinner police lunch middle name sky TV 


1 We had ...dínner.... at a restaurant last night. 

2 We stayed at a very nice hotel, but | don't remember... ss ; 

MM. S is very clear — You can see all the stars. 
Sometimes there are some good films on .. En o d M ... late at night. 
Somebody was trying to break into the habs SO 1 called ha ART. MMC IA cd ^ 
TOYS E of Japan. 

Whatididivou havetor seme wNsSalad: 

lNVOKeIMDI S ce cte ete cd e" the night. 


CoN ON Un .& 
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Lexi 


f. 
lá 
LJ 


She's at work. They're going to school. He5 in bed. 


a 
` x 


We say: 
| (go) to work, (be) at work, start work, finish work 
) Bye! I'm going to work now. (not to the work) 
| | finish work at 5 o'clock every day. 


(go) to school, (be) at school, start school, leave school etc. 
What did you learn at school today? (not at the school) 
) Some children dont like school. 


(go) to university/college, (be) at university/college 
Helen wants to go to university when she leaves school. 


O What did you study at college? 
(go) to hospital, (be) in hospital th e 


| ©) Jack had an accident. He had to go to hospital. 


(go) to prison, (be) in prison 
_) Why is he in prison? What did he do? 


Í (go) to church, (be) in/at church 
) David usually goes to church on Sundays. 


(go) to bed, (be) in bed 
) I'm tired. lm going to bed. (not to the bed) 
‘Where's Alice? ‘She's in bed’ 


| (go) home, (be) at home etc. 
I'm tired. l'm going home. (not to home) 


) Are you going out tonight, or are you staying at home? 
a 


(go to) the cinema / the theatre / the bank / the post office / the station / 
the airport / the city centre 
_) |never go to the theatre, but | go to the cinema a lot. 
| ‘Are you going to the bank? ‘No, to the post office: 
The number 5 bus goes to the airport; the number 8 goes to th e 
the city centre. 
(go to) the doctor, the dentist 


.) You're not well. Why don't you go to the doctor? 
| have to go to the dentist tomorrow. 


152 the => Units 69-70, 72-73  in/at-* Units 106-107  to/in/at-* Unit 108 (at) home => Unit 108 


Exercises 


[711] Where are these people? Complete the sentences. Sometimes you need the. 


2 (3) (3 


~r 


coh) PEA a Peo S X. 
2NNevitetat. oc PIANOS RR M... ' 


E ] Complete the sentences. Choose from the list. Use the if necessary. 
-bank bed -church home postoffice school station 


| need to change some money. | have to go to ... the bank..... 

David usually goes to ....church.... on Sundays. 

in (eges cedat (r6) fte) oet ttm from the age of five. 
There were a lot of people at... waiting for the train. 
We went to their house, but they weren't at aa a 

[TEE GITE tO «sette precoce OM Cue 

[ina feretro ecc es ee to get some stamps. 


omplete the sentences. Sometimes you need the. 


If you want toxcalehanlanesyou 0/09 EG AO Eee cesa oisi eut ED 
Mesum tosseefilivi, Vol GO Ox iiem din cote Mee UL RRM 
If you are tired and you want to sleep, you ...... popa cm o mme, M : 
Hy ouinebiabainkcanethie pelles c are T YOU) youn e teituturc teet T 
Pouhere a proben wiin yoti raan OMIR.-....— teta ence tre idscpnnid laa : 
HS JU er faro tr Ure A ovre TUR zo 10] 157971 ss MM NNNM 
ifyouare badiy injurediinama cedent MOL ......... tao TNR EN NNUS Eds NE 


NDUOBRWNA ( Oud €x 


re these sentences OK? Correct the sentences where necessary. 
We went to cinema last night. 
| finish work at 5 o'clock every day. 
Lea wese raaline Well vestertiay, SO'SHe WEDIEtO QOCEOR sores RS 
| wasn't feeling well this morning, so! stayed in bed. — ^. 
Vesp ESAE RETE VO ateron OI 1L ————Ü 85 
bvheieare yourehildren? v"WheyWemtschool ^ uses dette 
Wehaveno moneyimibank ei — MEE ccc a 
VV MemiwasyvOumeer lI WentTtOlemUnGimeVveny sunday. EUM 
wWisammme do vouiusuallyget nome ROI WOFK? —— ett ER 
Do you live far from city centre? 
‘Where shall we meet? ‘At station: 

12 Jamesisill. He's in hospital. 

13 Kate takes her children to school every day. 

14 Would you like to go to university? 

15 Would you like to go to theatre this evening? 


c om 
=. DOAN AYN HRWNM = rr 
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| dont like 
cold weather. 


We do not use the for general ideas; 
| like music, especially classical music. 
(not the music ... the classical music) 
We don't eat meat very often. (not the meat) 
Life is not possible without water 
(not The life ... the water) 
| hate exams. (not the exams) 
Is there a shop near here that sells newspapers? 


tie 


We do not use the for games and sports: 
My favourite sports are football and skiing. (not che football ... the skiing) 


We do not use the for languages or school subjects (history/geography/physics/biology etc.): 
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Do you think English is difficult? (not the English) 
Tom's brother is studying physics and chemistry. 


| 3 j flowers or the flowers? 


Compare: 


Flowers are beautiful. 
(= flowers in general) 


| don't like cold weather. 
(= cold weather in general) 


We don't eat fish very often. 


(= fish in general) 


Are you interested in 
history? 
(= history in general) 


| love this garden. 
The flowers are beautiful. The flowers 

(= the flowers in this are beautiful. 
garden) 


The weather isn't very 
good today. 
(= the weather today) 


We had a great meal last 
night. The fish was 
excellent. 

(= the fish we ate last 
night) 


Do you know much 
about the history of 
your country? 


Exercises 


[7241] What do you think about these things? 


big cities ^ computer games exams jazz parties 
chocolate dogs housework museums tennis 


Choose seven of these things and write sentences with: 


Mike... Idon’tlike... Ilove... hate... or ... is/are all right 


ge Are you interested in these things? Write sentences with: 


I'm (very) interested in... I know a lot about... I don't know much about ... 
I’m not interested in ... l know a little about ... 1 don’t know anything about... 


(history) 
(politics) 
(sport) 

(art) 
(astronomy) 
(economics) 


(723 | Which is right? 
1 My favourite sport is football / &he-feezball- (football is right) 
2 Hike this hotel. Reeras-/ The rooms are very nice. (The rooms is right) 
3 Everybody needs friends / the friends. 
4 Jane doesn't go to parties / the parties very often. 
5 | went shopping this morning. Shops / The shops were very busy. 
6 ‘Where's milk / the milk" ‘It’s in the fridge: 
7 dont like milk / the milk. | never drink it. 
8 ‘Do you do any sports? “Yes, | play basketball / the basketball’ 
9 Anarchitect is a person who designs buildings / the buildings. 
10 We went for a swim in the river. Water / The water was very cold. 
11 ! don't like swimming in cold water / the cold water. 
12 Excuse me, can you pass salt / the salt, please? 
13 | like this town. | like people / the people here. 
14 Vegetables / The vegetables are good for you. 
15 Houses / The houses in this street are all che same. 
16 | can’t sing this song. | don't know words / the words. 
17 lenjoy taking pictures / the pictures. It’s my hobby. 
18 Do you want to see pictures / the pictures that | took when | was on holiday? 
19 English / The English is used a lot in international business / the international business. 
20 Money / The money doesnt always bring happiness / the happiness. 
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the ... (names of places) 


Places (continents, countries, states, islands, towns etc.) 


In general we do not use the with names of places: 
C) Franceisa very large country. (not the France) 
O Cairo is the capital of Egypt. 
() Corsica is an island in the Mediterranean. 
() Peruis in South America. 


But we use the in names with 'republic'/states'/'kingdom" 
the Czech Republic 
the United States of America (the USA) 
the United Kingdom (the UK) 


the -s (plural names) 


We use the with plural names of countries/islands/mountains: 
the Netherlands the Canary Islands 
the Philippines the Alps 


Seas, rivers etc. 


We use the with names of oceans/seas/rivers/canals: 
the Atlantic (Ocean) the Mediterranean (Sea) the Amazon 
the (River) Nile the Suez Canal the Black Sea 


Places in towns (streets, buildings etc.) 


In general we do not use the with names of streets, squares etc. : 
C) Kevin lives in Newton Street. 
O Where is Highfield Road, please? 
C) Times Square is in New York. 


We do not use the with names of airports, stations and many other important buildings: 
Kennedy Airport | Westminster Abbey London Zoo 
Victoria Station Edinburgh Castle 

also 
Cambridge University, Harvard University etc. 


But we use the with names of most hotels, museums, theatres and cinemas: 
the Regent Hotel the National Theatre 
the Science Museum the Odeon (cinema) 


the ... of... 


We use the + names with ... of ...: 
the Museum of Modern Art the University of California 
the Great Wall of China the Tower of London 


© ©8®8 © © ©® 


We say the north / the south / the east / the west (of ...): 
C) I've been to the north of Italy, but not to the south. 


the > Units 69-72 


Exercises 


[731 ] Answer these geography questions. Choose from the box. Use The if necessary. 


gu. mS is the capital of Egypt. Alps 
~ is between Africa and America. Amazon 
is a country in northern Europe. Andes 

is a river in South America. Asia 

is the largest continent in the world. | Atartte 
-is the largest ocean. Bahamas 


is a river in Europe. Bangkok 
Gee sects a E EEIN I ESENE -Caire- 
€ esee, Is between Canada and Mexico. Jamaica 
[NM cese are mountains in South America. Kenya 
13 ass ithe capital of Thailand. Pacific 
i128 ee ep EC. are mountains in central Europe. Red Sea 
[NM CU. is between Saudi Arabia and Africa. Rhine 


Sweden 
United States 


d isaniistanellimplyekSant» eam: 
Be ae a group of islands near Florida. 


1 Kevin lives in Newton Street. 

2 We went to see a play at National Theatre. 
3 Have you ever been to China? 

4 Have you ever been to Philippines? 

5 Have you ever been to south of France? 

6 

7 

8 


Can you tell me where Regal Cinema is? Let c MER 
GuryolitellimewhereMerntiamSkeer is! — mmaa seed eor t ERU 
aanyeu rellimewhere Museum dE Aneis: Eos ed sueco pa ED 
9SEEuropeisbissebrbapibowisthali eee. E oos S o oso E REO 
TOM Balgiummisisimaller cham Necnenameds. TL. cutus idet te E e saec DE 
Tie Whichinivenisiongen—issiagisprOnNile? — fusi a 
12 Did you go to National Gallery when you 
were in London? 
13: We:stayec at Park Hore DIO ROSE. «o sesta tlt n 
14) How fanisit tremia gags 0 xod M ee nl 
Station (in London)? 
15 Rocky Mountains are in North America. 
16 Texas is famous for oil and cowboys. 
17 | hope to go to United States next year. 
18 Mary comes from west of Ireland. pcm 
199 3D is adm DERE Mamehesten University | assente ERR 
20MRanama Canalons Atlanie GO C CANIMAMC eei e RR 
Pacific Ocean. 


=+ Additional exercises 33-34 (pages 269-70) 157 


These flowers 
are for you. 


Do you like 
this picture? 


this picture 

(= this picture here) 
these flowers 

(= these flowers here) 


This hotel is expensive, but it's very nice. 

‘Whos that girl" ‘I don't know: 

Do you like these shoes? | bought them last week. 
Those apples look nice. Can | have one? 


This is a nice hotel, but it's very expensive. 

‘Excuse me, is this your bag? ‘Oh yes, thank you’ 
Who's that? (= Who is that person?) 

Which shoes do you prefer — these or those? 


that = something that has happened: 
‘m sorry | forgot to phone you’ ‘That's all right’ 
That was a really nice meal. Thank you very much. 


that = what somebody has just said: 
"You're a teacher, aren't you? 
‘Martin has a new job: 
‘I'm going on holiday next week’ 


"Yes, that's right: 
‘Oh, that's nice’ 


We use this is ... and is that ... ? on the phone: 
Hi Sarah, this is David. 

(this = the speaker) 

Is that Sarah? 


(that = the other person) 


| We use this is ... to introduce people: 

A: Ben, this is Chris. 

B: Hello, Chris — nice to meet you. 
| e Inf 


Den, this 
ie Chris. 
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that (singular) 


Do you like 
that ve 


those (plural) 


Who are 
those people? 


^^. of 


that picture 

(= that picture there) 
those people 

(= those people there) 


We use this/that/these/those with a noun (this picture / those girls etc.) or without a noun: 


with a noun 


| without a noun 


‘Really? | didn't know that: 


DAVID 


Hi Sarah, 
this is David. 


e" 
ü 


AMANDA CHRIS 


Exercises 


ga Complete the sentences. Use this/that/these/those + these words: 
birds house plates postcards seat -shoes 


| Do you like 
| these shoes 


[742 ] Write questions: Is this/that your ... ? or Are these/those your ... ? 


ga Complete the sentences with this is or that’s or that. 


1 A: l'm sorry l'm late. 5 A: Beth plays the piano very well. 

B: ... Thats... all right. B: Does she? I didnt know s . 
2A: | can't come to the party tomorrow. 6 Mark meets Pauls sister, Helen. 

BOE on caer nesses a pity. Why not? PAWE NWOT KG fetes eae ars my sister, Helen. 
3 on the phone MARK: Hi, Helen. 

SUESEPiellogane m Se 7 A: l'm sorry | was angry yesterday. 

JANE: Oh, hi Sue. How are you? Bo e me .. OK. Forget it! 
4 A: You're lazy. 8 XA You' rea friend of Toms, arent you? 

Bu oe ELE creas not true! B c right. 
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These chocolates are good. E 
. e 
Would you like one? 


oa 


Would you like one ? 


= Would you like a chocolate ? 


one = a/an ... (a chocolate / an apple etc.) 


| need a pen. Do you have one? (one =a pen) 


_) A: ls there a bank near here? 


B: Yes, there's one at the end of this street. (one = a bank) 


one and ones 


one (singular) 


Which one? = Which hat? 


one = hat/car/girl etc. 


this one / that one 
Which ear is yours? This one or that 
one? (= this car or that car) 


the one ... 
A: Which hotel did you stay at? 
B: The one opposite the station. 
| found this key. Is it the one you lost? 


the ... one 
| dont like che black coat, but | like the 
brown one. 
Don't buy that camera. Buy the other 
one. 


a/an ... one 
This cup is dirty. Can | have a clean 
one? 
That biscuit was nice. l'm going to 
have another one. 


? => Unit 47 another > Unit 65 


ones (plural) 


Which ones 


do you want? The white ones. 


Which ones? = Which flowers? 


ones - flowers/cars/girls etc. 


these/those or these ones / those ones 
Which flowers do you want? These 
orthose? or 
These ones or those ones? 


the ones ... 
A: Which books are yours? 
B: The ones on the table. 
| found these keys. Are they the ones 
you lost? 


the ... ones 
| don't like the red shoes, but | like the 
green ones. 
Don't buy those apples. Buy the 
other ones. 


some ... ones 
These cups are dirty. Can we have 
some clean ones? 
My shoes are very old. I’m going to 
buy some new ones. 


this/that > Unit 74 


Exercises 


A asks B some questions. Use the information in the box to write B's answers. Use one 
(not a/an ...) in the answers. 


B doesn't need a car B has just had a cup of coffee 


theres a chemist in Mill Road B is going to get a bike 
B doesn't have an umbrella 


1 a: Can you lend me a pen? B: l'm sorry, AORE have one ss 

2 A: Would you like to have a car? gi mNoslldontt.......— we e e A 

3 A: Do you have a bike? BUINoJbüt.. Ro. mM m e. 

4A Canyomlendmeamumbrella? iB: limisonmy büt- EE ! 

5 A Wouldivyoullikeaicup oficoffee? B: No, thank you... Lc 

6 A: Is there a chemist near here? DUCI c ctum Vous oL. 
pss Complete the sentences. Use a/an ... one. Use the words in the list. 


better big  -clean- different new old 


nis eupis diny VP aieo GEM oon ties cct RR DER A 
Zlamreoingicisellimvisanamdibulyieeeee ct e at eerie Lr E. AN 
sy ias talvendgocsl Photo DUCENISIS a e S mue cM mn... ; 
A liwanttodavisinewspaber, TISSU T EE. E 
TE 5.65 wach oddocoMe NN T LÁ 
6 Why do we always go to the same restaurant? Let's go to... : 


[753 ] A is talking to B. Use the information to complete the conversations. Use one/ones. 


1 A stayed at a hotel. It was opposite the 6 Ais looking at a picture. It’s on the wall. 
station. A: That's an interesting picture. 


A: We stayed at a hotel. 
Which one 


A sees some shoes in a shop window. They're A sees a girl in a group of people. She's tall 
green. with long hair. 

A: | like those shoes. A: Do you know that girl? 

B: Wich ai.  —Mm ? B: 


A is looking at a house. It has a red door. A is looking at some flowers in the garden. 
A: That's a nice house. They're yellow. 


perc See Rahs eoo EAE. A: Those flowers are beautiful. 


A is looking at some CDs. They're on the top A is looking at a man in a restaurant. He 
shelf. has a moustache and glasses. 
A: Are those your CDs? A: Who's that man? 

B: 


A is looking at a jacket in a shop. It's black. A took some photos at the party last week. 
A: Do you like that jacket? A: Did | show you my photos? 
B: Bad 
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1 
- 
1 
1 
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| have some 


an 
y Bc A | don't have 
Se ot any money. 


4n 
Use some in positive sentences: Use any in negative sentences: 
I'm going to buy some clothes. I'm not going to buy any clothes. 
There's some milk in the fridge. There isn't any milk in the fridge. 
We made some mistakes. We didn't make any mistakes. 


any and some in questions Do you have 


any money? 


In most questions (but not all) we use any (not some): 
ls there any milk in the fridge? 
Does he have any friends? 
Do you need any help? 


We normally use some (not any) when we offer things 
(Would you like ... ?): 
A: Would you like some coffee? 


B: Yes, please. 
or when we ask for things (Can I have ... ? etc.): Eà 
A: Can | have some soup, please? T te : 


B: Yes. Help yourself. 
A: Can you lend me some money? 
8: Sure. How much do you need? 


some coffee? 


some and any without a noun 


| didn't take any pictures, but Jessica took some. (= some pictures) 

You can have some coffee, but | don't want any. (= any coffee) 

I've just made some coffee. Would you like some? (= some coffee) 

‘Where's your luggage?” ‘I don't have any: (= any luggage) 

Are there any biscuits?’ ‘Yes, there are some in the kitchen’ (= some biscuits) 


something / somebody (or someone) anything / anybody (or anyone) 
She said something. She didn’t say anything. 
| saw somebody (or someone). | didn’t see anybody (or anyone). 
Would you like something to eat? Are you doing anything tonight? 
Somebody's at the door. Where's Sue? Has anybody seen her? 


a and some => Unit68 somebody/anything etc. -> Unit 79 


Exercises 


[7611 | Write some or any. 


1 | bought ...S0me.... cheese, but | didn't buy ....20y..... bread. 

2 In the middle of the room there was a table and ............ chairs. 

3 Mnene atenten shops in this part of town. 

4 Gary and Alice don't have ............ children. 

5 Doyouthave-— brothers or sisters? 

6 There are... beautiful flowers in the garden. 

7 Do you know ............ good hotels in London? 

8 ‘Would you like ............. tea?" ‘Yes, please’ 

9 When we were on holiday, we visited ............ interesting places. 
JO) DONE [XV rice. We don't need ............ 
11 | went out to buy............... bananas, but they ien ENENG e in the shop. 
12 I'm thirsty. Can | ee M UM water, please? 


[ 76.2 | Complete the sentences. Use some or any + the words in the box. 


air cheese help milk questions 
batteries friends languages pictures -shampoo 


| want to wash my hair. Is there ...any. Shampoo... ? 


IWirgrelimpacameran oue VGC E take... crosses NEM : 
Doo Se.) San n foreign ...... 


(Sani ave eoe cc c eme emm .in my coffee, please? 
meradioismtwonkinge. LIMES TENE scores meets eee in it. 


WAN DAU UNN S| 


Aces elm aie ei RBI erence cota ? 
B: No, thank you. I’ve had enough to eat. 
ta) [ceci cote) tintjolballome: TI enl ISO macte ! 


(76.3 | Complete the sentences. Use some or any. 


1 Kate didn't take any pictures, but... took some... (I/take) 
‘Where's your luggage?” ‘l don't have any...’ (I/not/have) 


Doyoumeedanyimoney ING) THREE TRIS YOU cocos testis usen d 
So ' (I/not/have) 
The tomatoes in the shop didnt look very good, so .......... ; 
There were some nice oranges in the shop, SO „iii : 
ARloww innvureln) Golivexe Glial Wow Clit veste a a eve muss ncusiocmnnnaseonenen ececicniced 5 


2 
3) 
4 ‘Can you lend me some money? ‘l'm sorry, but 
5 
6 
7 


[764 ] Write something/somebody or anything/anybody. 


1 A woman stopped me and said ... Something... , but | didn’t understand. 
2 NNIMEIES WAGE MaCS seems in my eye: 

3), [DYe SWeXUL USRYO NA) acean cocto about politics? 

A lene co time Siea (bU [La Ka RT DURS 

Sot cwm c has broken the window. | don't kis who. 


6 TEETAN ree eee en ee in the bag. It’s empty. 

7 ifm lexeltlage: fete Iam [ASSI DES a seen them? 
e Wloullal ANKE ccce to drink? 

EMRE E a a because | wasn't hungry. 
(© Wins basara Please cont (llle 


The police want to talk to you. They want to ask Yowana 
Yesterdaywevening!l wentitoaiestallrant WIE... 


It's hopinthisoffieelimgoing OWE for .............. med ccu ere wee. ; 


E. of mine. 


(I/have) 


(I/not/buy) 
(I/buy) 
(I/not/drink) 
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not- any no 


The car park is empty. 


There aren't any cars 


in the car park. 
There are no cars | P 


How many cars are there in the car park? 
None. 


not (-n't) + any 
) There aren't any cars in the car park. 
) Tracey and Jack don't have any children. 
) You can have some coffee, but | don't want any. 


no + noun (no cars / no garden etc.) 


no... = not any or nota 
) There are no cars in the car park. (= there aren't any cars) 
() We have no coffee. (= we don't have any coffee) 
) Itsa nice house, but theres no garden. (= there isn't a garden) 
We use no ... especially after have and there is/are. 


negative verb + any = positive verb + no 
They don’t have any children. or They have no children. 
(not They don't have no children) 
There isn't any sugar in your coffee. or There's no sugar in your coffee. 


no and none 


Use no + noun (no money / no children etc): 
We have no money. 
) Everything was OK. There were no problems. 


Use none alone (without a noun): 
‘How much money do you have? ‘None’ (= no money) 
"Were there any problems? ‘No, none. (= no problems) 


none and no-one 


none  - 0 (zero) 
no-one = nobody 


None is an answer for How much? / How many? (things or people): 
A: How much money do you have? 
B: None. (= no money) 
() A: How many people did you meet? 
B: None. (= no people) 


No-one is an answer for Who?: 
A: Who did you meet? 
B: No-one. (or Nobody.) 


negatives => Unit 43 some and any => Unit 76  anybody/nobody/nothing etc. > Units 78-79 


Unit 


Exercises 


[771] Write these sentences again with no. 


1 Wedonthaveanymoney .  . .. WE MAE NOTION LL Loss errata e NE 
2 aheredfentanyishOpsmeamnere. ^Wherelareeeeee ouueueemeseee uU en A 
BuGaplaid@esnithiaveramvinrc@line. o SOT ee ee ee TE 
Ge Thersa NEIES Toom — e netic e E 


Write these sentences again with any. 
5 We have no money. 

6 There's no milk in the fridge. 

7 Thereare no buses today. 

8 Tom has no brothers or sisters. 


[772 | Write no or any. 


1 There'...n0... sugar in your coffee. 

2 My brother is married, but he doesnt have ............ children. 

3 Sue doesnt speak ............ foreign languages. 

4 I'm afraid theres ............ coffee. Would you like some tea? 

5 ‘Look at those birds" ‘Birds? Where? | can't see ........... birds’ 
6 ‘Do you know where Jessica is? ‘No, | have o.oo idea’ 


Write no, any or none. 


7 There arent pictures on the wall. 

8 The weather was cold, but there was ............. wind. 

9 | wanted to buy some oranges, but they didn't have .............. in the shop. 
10 Everything was correct. There were ............ mistakes. 
11 ‘How much luggage do you have? foo j 
12 ‘How much luggage do you have? ‘I don't have ............ i 


eO Complete the sentences. Use any or no + the words in the box. 


difference friends furniture ^ heating idea 
money -preblems- questions queue 


1 Everything was OK. There were ....1o problems... 

2 Jack and Emily would like to go on holiday, but they have „uii : 

3L Nini oec oIags Wee e : 

4ulllesralwaysialonexblelliasscs e cct sm 5 

See rsen csmtase ct between these two machines. They're exactly the same. 
GPIDereiWashit- e eec c in the room. It was completely empty. 

7 ‘Do you know how the accident happened? ‘NO, | have... 
Sealheinouses coldibecatiseltMereySit rc ii E edn 

9 We didnt have to wait to get our train tickets. There Wa ou... decas ios OS, cere NN : 


[ 77.4 | Write short answers (one or two words) to these questions. Use none where necessary. 


How many letters did you write yesterday? Two... or Alot... or None... 

tiowimanvisistensidosvouldve/ mL LL eee ene Lc T 
How MUG hn freer Cl bY URCHIN Kea) Ce Gl cv Mae 
Howmany photos nave youltakenitoday. mamm m tne RU etant EE 
How many legsadoes aspakelhaven ae a MM LP E e ee a E T 


Uu UU hh — 
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It not + anybody/anyone/anything 


nobody/no-one/nothing 


not + anybody/anyone not + anything 
nobody/no-one nothing 
(for people) (for things) 


Vire 


Cinese | anybody | — ©) There isn't anything in the bag. 
anyone 


(Ck mensis | nobody | — O There is nothing in the bag. 
o 


no-one 


O A: Whois in the room? O A: What's in the bag? 


B: Nobody. / No-one. B: Nothing. 
-body and -one are the same: 
anybody = anyone nobody = no-one 
not + anybody/anyone not + anything 
C) | don’t know anybody (or anyone) C) | can’t remember anything. 


here. 


nobody = not + anybody 


nothing = not + anything 
no-one = not + anyone 


© I'm lonely. | have nobody to talk to. () She said nothing. 
(=| don't have anybody) (= She didn't say anything) 
() The house is empty. There is no-one in O There's nothing to eat. 


it. (= There isn’t anyone in it.) (= There isn’t anything to eat.) 


You can use nobody/no-one/nothing at the beginning of a sentence or alone (to answer a question): 


() The house is empty. Nobody lives () Nothing happened. 
there. 
C) ‘Who did you speak to?’ ‘No-one’ C) ‘What did you say?” ‘Nothing’ 


Remember: negative verb + anybody/anyone/anything 
positive verb + nobody/no-one/nothing 


() He doesn’t know anything. (not He doesn't know nothing) 


|. Don’t tellanybody. (not Don't tell nobody) 
_ There is nothing to do in this town. (not There isn't nothing) 


some and any -* Unit 76 anyandno Unit 77 somebody/anything/nowhere etc. => Unit 79 


Exercises 


«c» Write these sentences again with nobody/no-one or nothing. 


1 There isn’t anything in the bag. Theres nothing In the bag... ste 
2 AMES EARYDOCYINTNEOTIGe, SIME ——— os 
3 | don't have anything to do. E. T eo. LM |. 
4 There isn't anything on TV. 
S here wasnitianyondae home: T TO UE eU NU m aa 
6 We didn't find anything. 

[ 73.2 | Write these sentences again with anybody/anyone or anything. 
1 Theresnothinginthebag. — ^... There isn’t anything in the bag... 
2 iiherewasinebodyiomitielbus: T OSISESNWASmM RR 1 
Sp evrounir uoii- c4 m M M cc RM 
aWINdeTSUPeOhslbse | LTEM ee NNI O, eco BERE 
5 She heard nothing. "om 
6 Wehavemorminetondinner — eum TERUEL. Aag cso RE 


(78.3 ] Answer these questions with nobody/no-one or nothing. 


1a What did you say? .. Nothing... 5a Who knows the answer? ss 
2a Who saw you? ..Nebody..... sss 6a Witte you? s ccs E 
Set WhardoyotlwWant? MEC DEI ton cua eetee 


ey WANG Glial WON TINSEL? aa eanrcuanceane Samvvholwasllatede cc ee eee 


Now answer the same questions with full sentences. 


Use nobody/no-one/nothing or anybody/anyone/anything: 


db RA SAA c m ONE tme re ete ace MS 
Dy NGOS LU MN NN RR RC RES i o 
Sb" oltm. c MEME. nner OO abi MEC eedem c ee 
^ all naa et BARN ee a RTT E A e Lo MEL ool 
5B o c MN Lu eae e err ele DN Da geese E e RR sitive A the answer. 
GLB eres ee ee I crt, cee wren ee ere co o fcm, MM 
VoM MM SS IE RES ASI LR A AANE AE: bee 
Bb s cL essct... ee ML dde . M — MM cc. 


[ 75.4 | Complete the sentences. Use: 
nobody / no-one / nothing or anybody / anyone / anything 


1 That house is empty. ... Nobody... lives there. 
2 Jack has a bad memory. He can't remember ... anything... 
sgperquisuliPenibisays eee : 
4 | didn't know about the meeting... told me. 
5. VWihaticicivollhaveltolcat? este . | wasn't hungry: 
Sie rel] mtr c n . | wasn’t hungry. 
7 Helen was sitting alone. She wasn't with 
8 I'm afraid | can't help you. There's s 
eel ((efolaic. Lr eee re about car engines. 
10 The museum is free. It doesn't cost... to go in. 
11 | heard a knock on the door, but when | opened it, there was i there. 
12 The hotel receptionist spoke very fast. | didn't understand i : 
13 "What are you doing tonight?" — s . Why? 
14 Sophie has gone away... knows where she is. She didnt tell 
c ree where she was going. 


16; 


* LONDON 


Somebody (or Someone) She has got something in Tom lives somewhere near 
has broken the window. her mouth. London. 


somebody/someone something - a thing, somewhere - in/to 
=a person, but we but we don't know what a place, but we dont 
don't know who know where 


people (-body or -one) 


somebody or someone () There is somebody (or someone) at the door. 
Is there anybody (or anyone) at the door? 
There isn't anybody (or anyone) at the door. 
nobody or no-one There is nobody (or no-one) at the door. 


anybody or anyone 


-body and -one are the same: somebody = someone, nobody = no-one etc. 


things (-thing) 


something ©) Lucy said something, but I didn't understand what she said. 
: © Are you doing anything at the weekend? 

anyus () Iwas angry, but | didn't say anything. 

nothing O ‘What did you say? ‘Nothing’ 


places (-where) 


somewhere — () Ruth's parents live somewhere in the south of England. 
^ 
anywhere O pie you go Buyer interesting for your holidays? 
O l'm staying here. I'm not going anywhere. 
nowhere O I don't like this town. There is nowhere to go. 


something/anybody etc. + adjective (big/cheap/interesting etc.) 
() Did you meet anybody interesting at the party? 
() We always go to the same place. Let's go somewhere different. 
O ‘What's that letter?’ ‘Its nothing important’ 


something/anybody etc. + to ... 
© I'm hungry. | want something to eat. (= something that | can eat) 
Tony doesn't have anybody to talk to. (= anybody that he can talk to) 
There is nowhere to go in this town. (= nowhere where people can go) 


some and any => Unit 76 anyandno Unit 77 anybody/nothing etc. > Unit 78 


everything/-body/-where > Unit 80 


Exercises 


[ 79.1] Write somebody (or someone) / something / somewhere. 


Lucy said ... something What did she say? 
VE E —— 0 m NEM What have you lost? 
SUC ANG Tom went — — — Where did they go? 


Mii going to phones — acer wis. Who are you going. to > phone? | 


A WN = 


What did you say? 


Where are you going? 
What do you want? 
Who are you looking for? 


Now answer the same questions with full sentences. 
Use not + anybody/anything/anywhere. 
1b didn't gay anything. Se P QR 


DD [RU Olten ECONTRA REL 


(79.3 | Write somebody/anything/nowhere etc. 


1 It's dark. | can't see... anything... 

2 Tom lives... somewhere... near joo" 

BDO OUIKMO Wie UM cae about Spe 

4 ‘Listen!’ ‘What? | cant hear... hune bris 

5 "What are you doing here? Tn m waiting for. E er eee E 4 

& Wemesd io ell s. Theres cete ee „| want to tell you. 

DAE e coude E see the accident” INOj--——— o —- a 

8 We weren't hungry, so we didnt eat... 

9 "Whats going to happen?  'Idon'tknow. . a M a n knows: 
WO) “DIO Won ANON LO eene tetendit in Paris? ‘Yes, a few people’ 
Tv hassiimicaseupboard eee.) m . It's empty: 

12 I'm looking for my glasses. | cant find them .......... 
13 | don't like cold weather. | want to live ............... — . warm. 
TEST Se eet eee totes interesting on TV tonight? - 
(IS laV eh OUNGN Clalii liec ce ce cone ees LE famous? 
[79.4 | Complete the sentences. Choose from the boxes. 
something anything nothing Ps Bic Spark stk 


something anywhere -newhere- drink -go read stay 


somewhere nowhere 
1 We dont go out very much because theres ... nowhere to go... 
FAMERS (SMAI (rovoral (1a) thm MOUS. WAYS GME NENG nce T Mae eee reece conten iaraocaceesimasc , 
a «lipmbored. lVemo6. oco RM NR ELI. : 
a vhylareiyouistanelitpa m Beeatiseitiierelisipeee c j 
BONVOUldVoullike- ce ccc Cc ? Yes please — a glass of water: 
6 If you're going to the city centre, take the bus. Dont drive because theres 


N 


. I'm going to buy a magazine. 
in London. Can you recommend a hotel? 


oo 
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Every house in the street is the same. 


every house in the street — 
all the houses in the street 


We use every + singular noun (every house / every country etc.): 
Sarah has been to every country in Europe. 
Every summer we have a holiday by the sea. 
She looks different every time | see her. 


Use a singular verb after every ... : 
) Every house in the street is the same. (not are the same) 
Every country has a national flag. (not have) 


Compare every and all: 


Every student in the class passed the All the students in the class passed 
exam. the exam. 
Every country has a national flag. All countries have a national flag. 


every day and all day 


every day = on all days: all day = the complete day: 
how often? how long? 
+ £ N * + + beginning end of 
of the day the day 
EVERY DAY 
() It rained every day last week. It rained all day yesterday. 
_) Ben watches TV for about two hours On Monday, | watched TV all evening. 
every evening. (- on all evenings) (2 the complete evening) 
also every morning/night/summer etc. also all morning/night/summer etc. 


everybody (or everyone) / everything / everywhere 


everybody or everyone ) Everybody (or Everyone) needs friends. 
(people) (= all people need friends) 

everything Do you have everything you need? 

(things) (= all the things you need) 

everywhere ) llost my watch. l've looked everywhere for it. 
(places) (= I've looked in all places) 


Use a singular verb after everybody/everyone/everything: 
Everybody has problems. (not Everybody have) 


| all > Unit 81 ) 


Exercises 


co Complete the sentences. Use every + these words: 
day room -student time word 


1 ..Every Student... in the class passed the exam. 

PINNAS ODISIVERVAE OTIO NN RE is the same. 

3 Kate is a very good tennis player. When we play, she wins .......... : 
lbi OR accu in the hotel has free internet access and a minibar. 

5 ‘Did you understand what she said? ‘Most of it, but not s : 


co Complete the sentences with every day or all day. 


1 Yesterday it rained ... all day... 

2 [buy a newspaper eeen , but sometimes | don't read it. 

3 I'm not going out tomorrow. I'll be at home s , 

4 | usually drink about four cups of coffee i l 

5 Paula was ill yesterday, so she stayed in bed „i : 

6 I'm tired now because I've been working hard ............. s : 

7 Last year we went to the seaside for a week, and it rained ........... , 


[ 80.3 | Write every or all. 


1 Bill watches TV for about two hours ....£VELY..... evening. 

2 Julia gets up at 6.30... morning. 

3 The weather was nice yesterday, so we sat outside oes afternoon. 
4 I'm going away on Monday. I'll be away week. 

5 A: How often do you go skiing? 

Em. year. Usually in March. 

A: Were you at home at 10 oclock yesterday? 

B: Yes, | was at home once morning. | went out after lunch. 

My sister loves new cars. She buys one „u 
8 Isaw Sam at the party, but he didn't speak to me „u evening. 
9 We go away on holiday for two or three weeks .............. summer. 


Os 


N 


co Write everybody/everything/everywhere. 

1 Everybody... needs friends. 

2H TISIRI OW SS actore d about computers. 

3x ues dinreersarlle [ntes etse th TEUER is very friendly. 

Ay inisisamicemnocel: Ivscomfortableand MS is very clean. 
5 Kevin never uses his car. He goes sss. DY Motorcycle. 
6 Lets get something to eat... CI . Is Se; 
7 Sue's house is full of books. There are stk he TR Ee RN : 
SOUT gh ee T you say is true. 


c9 Complete the sentences. Use one word only each time. 


EE 


Everybody ...hà&.... problems. 

Are you ready yet? Everybody „i waiting for you. 

The house is empty. Everyone ............ gone out. 

Gary is very popular. Everybody „8 him. 

This town is completely different now. Everything occ changed. 

| got home very late last night. | came in quietly because everyone „u asleep. 
Even body e e mistakes! 

A everything clear? ss everybody know what to do? 

B: ne we all understand. 


O0 -J Ov Un HRW NJ 
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all most some any no/none 


Compare: 
children/money/books etc. (in general): | the children / the money / these books etc. : 

C) Children like playing. | C) Where are the children? 
(= children in general) (= our children) 

C) Money isnt everything. © lwant to buy a car, but | don't have 
(2 money in general) the money. (= the money for a car) 

C) lenjoy reading books. O Have you read these books? 

O Everybody needs friends. C) loften go out with my friends. 


most / most of ..., some / some of ... etc. 


T TUE 


most some any no / none / not + any 
most/some etc. + noun most of/some of etc. + the/this/my ... etc. 
| all | (of) 
cities | the ... 
children most this/that ... 
books some of | these/those ... 
money any my/your... etc. 
none 
C) Most children like playing. C) Most of the children at this school 
(= children in general) are under 11 years old. 
C) | don’t want any money. C) | dont want any of this money. 
C) Some books are better than others. O Some of these books are very old. 
C) He has no friends. © None of my friends live near me. 
O All cimes tisvelttresafeqonelblens You can say all the ... or all of the ... (with or 
(7 cities in general) "C 
Do not use of in these sentences: © Allthestudentsin our class passed — | 
C) Most people drive too fast. | the exam. (or All of the students ...) 
(not Most of people) | C) Amy has lived in London all her life. 
C) Some birds cant fly. i (or... all of her life.) 
(not Some of birds) | 


all of it / most of them / none of us etc. 


You can have some of this cake, but not all of it. 

A: Do you know those people? 

B: Most of them, but not all of them. 

Some of us are going out tonight. Why dont you come with us? 
| have a lot of books, but | haven't read any of them. 

‘How many of these books have you read? ‘None of them: 


ees 86 


the ... (children / the children etc.) =* Unit 72. some and any => Unit 76  no/none/any > Unit 77 


all and every > Unit 80 


Exercises 


Gp Complete the sentences. Use the word in brackets (some/most etc.). Sometimes you need of 
(some of / most of etc.). 


1 „Most children like playing. (most) 
2 ...20me.0f .. this money is yours. (some) 
9 comes eem . people never stop talking. (some) 
dg c heremo. Waa the shops in the city centre close at 6.30. (most) 
5 people have mobile phones these days. (most) 
6 ili ke reme ot the pictures in the living room. (any) 
anes Ost... ae his money. (all) 
8 my friends are married. (none) 
9 .. the people in this picture? (any) 
10 birds can fly. (most) 
11 JONG Ros n rtt cd the film, but | didnt like the ending. (most) 


12 ee Cen... sports are very dangerous. (some) 

13 We can't find anywhere to stay... the hotels are full. (all) 

14 You must have -aaa this cheese. It's delicious. (some) 

15 The weather was bad when we were on holiday. It rained oe eens the time. (most) 


c Look at the pictures and answer the questions. Use: 
all/most/some/none + ofthem/ ofit 


(uU |(Osgz T 


mA Bil 
iliiit? 
itiiti Hiti 


nin] [u Bil: 


| | tit 


1 How many of the people are women? Most of them. 
2 How many of the boxes are on the table? 

3 How many of the men are wearing hats? 
How many of the windows are open? 
How many of the people are standing? 
How much of the money is Ben's? 


Qs un A 


cp re these sentences OK? Correct the sentences that are wrong. 
Most of children like playing. Most children 


All the students failed the exam. A). eee cu non. MM 
Some of people work too hard. 
Some of questions in the exam were very easy. 


A 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 I haven't seen any of chose people before. 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


All of insects have six legs. 
Have you read all these books? — — 1 11 UAE LC LAG st iei. NN 
Most of students in our class are very nice. T AR AET A a 
Mostof my miendsaregoime Oven eal ya TT T a e a eee 
limi ven ured thismonming —T wasowakemmoscob BIB. eet ettet RR 
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dur We use both/either/neither to talk about two things or people: 


Bee? 


both either neither (not + either) 


Rebecca has two children. Both are married. (both = the two children) 
Would you like tea or coffee? You can have either. (either = tea or coffee) 

| A: Do you want to go to the cinema or the theatre? 
& Neither. | want to stay at home. (neither = not the cinema or the theatre) 


Compare either and neither: 
‘Either. | don't mind’ (= tea or coffee) 
"Would you like tea or coffee" ‘| don't want either’ (not | don't want neither) 
‘Neither’ (= not tea or coffee) 


S | both/either/neither + noun 
| 


both + plural both | windows/books/children etc. 
| either either | . : 
ee + singular Missa window/book/child etc. 


i 
Last year | went to Paris and Rome. | liked both cities very much. 
First | worked in an office, and later in a shop. Neither job was very interesting. 
| There are two ways from here to the station. You can go either way. 


both of ... / either of ... / neither of ... 
‘both | (of) | the... | 
either these/those ... | 


neither ii my/your/Paul's ... etc. 


| lke both of 
those pictures, 


Neither of my parents is British. 
| haven’t read either of these books. 


You can say both of the/those/my ... or both the/those/my ... (with or without of): 
| like both of those pictures. or 
| like both those pictures. 
Both of Paul's sisters are married. or 
Both Paul's sisters are married. 
but © Neither of Paul's sisters is married. (not Neither Paul's sisters) 


— 

Ty both of them / neither of us 
| 
| 
| 


both | them 
either | of | us 
neither you 


Paul has two sisters. Both of them are married. 
Sue and | didnt eat anything. Neither of us was hungry. 
Who are those two people? | don't know either of them. 


174 I can't either / neither can | => Unit 42 


Exercises 


f 82.1 | Write both/either/neither. Use of where necessary. 


1 Last year | went to Paris and Rome. | liked Peth... cities very much. 
2 There were two pictures on the wall. | didnt like 
3 It was a good football match... teams played well 
4 |t wasn't a good football match. ...... team played well. 
5 ‘Is your friend English or American? — sss . She's Australian: 
6 We went away for two days, but the weather wasn't good. It rained .......... sss days. 
7 A: | bought two newspapers. Which one do you want? 
Be, NN . It doesn't matter which one. 
8 linvited Sam and emm fte» Tank panou cce them came. 
9 ‘Do you go to work by car or by DUS? ss . V always walk: 
10 "Which jacket do you prefer, this one or that one? ‘l dont like them. 
11 ‘Do you work or are you astuden? — sss . I work and l'm a student too: 
12 My friend and | went to the cinema, but... us liked the film. It was really bad. 
13 Helen has two sisters and a brother. sisters are married. 
14 Helen has two sisters and a brother. I’ve met her brother, but | haven't met c 


her sisters. 


cD Complete the sentences for the SOLUS: Use Both ... and Neither ... 


au (4) G 8) | 
| ME 

| | Foil i m Answer) 

| li ] | 27+18=47 

| | a etl | 2748s a 
1 ern A a V mS lio adiu ME. Mo. c T a Orca E beards. 
2 c mro o o o otto c E ATCIO DEN. EM. MM LA UE M to the airport. 
Dm umane. aca Nm DAT weaineaihar Mc eet te rs correct. 


A man and a woman answered some questions. Their answers were the same. Write sentences 
with Both/Neither of them ... 


| 


1 Are you married? 

2 How old are you? 

3 Are you a student? 

4 Do you have a car? 

5 Where do you live? Ioneongelendong dg "o 
6 Do you like cooking? Yes Yes o dom. m ED NR. 
7 Can you play the piano? No No LM Te n NOD LU NM cis 
8 Do you eat seafood? Yes Yes Drm . co MEM 
9 Are you interested in No No Cee O. 


sport? 
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alot much many 


alot of money not much money alot of books not many books 


We use much + uncountable noun We use many + plural noun 
(much food / much money erc.): (many books / many people etc.): 
C) Did you buy much food? () Did you buy many books? 
O We don't have much luggage. () We don't know many people. 
O How much money do you want? () How many photos did you take? 
C) A: Do you have any money? O A: Did you take any photos? 


8: | have some, but not much. B: | took some, but not many. 


We use a lot of + both types of noun: 


C) We bought a lot of food. () We bought a lot of books. 
C) Paula doesnt have a lot of free time. .) Did they ask a lot of questions? 
We say: 
O There is a lot of food/money/water ... .) There are a lot of trees/shops/ 
(singular verb) people ... (plural verb) 
O Alot of people speak English. 


(not speaks) 


We use much in questions and negative sentences: 
O Do you drink much coffee? 
©) {don't drink much coffee. 


But we do not often use much in positive sentences: 
C) Idrinka lot of coffee. (not | drink much coffee) 
‘Do you drink much coffee? — 'Yes, alot! (not Yes, much) 


We use many and a lot of in all types of sentences (positive/negative/question): 
C) We have many friends / a lot of friends. 
C) We don't have many friends / a lot of friends. 
O Do you have many friends / a lot of friends? 


You can use much and a lot without a noun: 
() Amy spoke to me, but she didn't say much. 
‘Do you watch TV much? ‘No, not much’ (= not often) 
_) We like films, so we go to the cinema alot. (not go to the cinema much) 
| don't like him very much. 


( countable/uncountable > Units 67-68 ) 


Exercises 


co Write much or many. 


Did you buy .. much... food? 

There aren't ................. hotels in this town. 

We don't have... petrol. We need to stop and get some. 

Were there ess people on the train? 

lal... c students fail the exam? 

Paula doesn't have occ money. 

| wasn't hungry, so | didn't eat 

| dont know where Gary lives these dye | haven't seen him fOr n years. 


E Ov Un 4d& Q) N) a 
g 
a 


Write How much or How many. 

OMNCM people are coming to the party? 

... milk do you want in your coffee? 
——— bread did you buy? 

12. s, Players are there in a football team? 


c Complete the sentences. Use much or many with these words: 


-beeks countries luggage people time times 


1 I don' read very much. | don't have ... many. books ..... 
2 Hurry up! We dont have... o mers amo ion teams oe 
3 Do you travel alot? Have you been t CO poco coo ecc ? 
4 Tina hasmeuved here Very long, SOSHECOESNT KNOW susceptae ; 
SEDO VON MEVE Lu o LL M AEREA ? ‘No, only this à 
6 | know Tokyo well. I've been there cst 
[85.3 ] Complete the sentences. Use a lot of + these words: 


accidents -beeks fun interesting things traffic 


Nc ee OE a c 
2 We Gijon Za) GWE WISE WO tae MMS, WAKE S ee S 

3umistreaslistvenydslangsreusM nera c—————— 
4 Ve enievediupbicbsay Ed... o cc ttt a cd nacti OR S : 


Sele tOokmedilone tante Grex [neis VIRIS SES cct RR tc RETI cee nee 


[834 ] In some of these sentences much is not natural. Change the sentences or write OK. 


1 Doyoudrinkmuchcoffe? — | | |  . DE. cocos ec NE 
[chile ——— uo ooo Tous C np F—— —— 
IC Wasraleol GHWITTEETERVENDSSINNNNGUSDON SEEN T TUE 
There wasn't much snow last winter. um UMEN O ncc 
lle CORES mud funere wo retell sexual me wroldlal’ TM ener RU RTT RENE dum 
We had a cheap holiday. It didn't cost muchi e mE NS eu 
[Dot owl«mnewimücasedseomU tes ETT USE 
‘Do you have any luggage? "Yes, much: 


O N Qv Un KRW DN 


Co Write sentences about these people. Use much anda lot. 
1 


James loves films. (go to the cinema) . ^ .. He goes to the cinema a let... 
2 Nicola thinks TV is boring. (watch TV) —— She doesn’t watch TV much... 
3 Tinaisa good tennis player. (play tennis) S E mee cedo c m" 
4 Mark doesnt like driving. (use his car) I EU NE E NeÉ 
S [ul sexinets me ordie (Ene none (50) COUTE) mee 00st te ee. nets TMRIUSRE E tuas 
6 SUehasbeenalloventhewonaiiiimaveh TEREE  — cee eee 


(a) little (a) few 


(a) little + uncountable noun: 

(a) little water 

(a) little time m 
(a) little money —,] 
(a) little soup 


a little water 


a little = some but not much 


C) She didn’t eat anything, but she drank 
a little water. 

© I speak a little Spanish. 
(= some Spanish but not much) 

O A: Can you speak Spanish? 
B: A little. 


x little (without a) = nearly no or nearly 
nothing 


C) There was little food in the fridge. 
It was nearly empty. 


You can say very little: 
() Dan is very thin because he eats very 
little. (= nearly nothing) 


Compare little and a little: 


They have a little money, so they're 
not poor. (= they have some money) 


(1 They have little money. They are very 
poor. (= nearly no money) 


| have a | have little | 
little money. money. 


countable/uncountable => Units 67-68 


a) few + plural noun: 


(a) 
(a) few books 

(a) few questions 
(a) few people 
(a) few days 


a few books 


a few = some but not many 


O Excuse me, | have to make a few 
phone calls. 

We're going away for a few days. 
| speak a few words of Spanish. 
A: Are there any shops near here? 
8: Yes, a few. 


[3 1m (5) 


x few (without a) = nearly no 


() There were few people in the theatre. 
It was nearly empty. 


You can say very few: 
O Your English is very good. You make 
very few mistakes. 


Compare few and a few: 


| have a few friends, so I’m not lonely. 
(=| have some friends) 


lm sad and I’m lonely. | have few 
friends. (= nearly no friends) 


| have a few | have few 
friends. friends, 


Exercises 


co Answer the questions with a little or a few. 


1 


2 
2 
ai 
5 
6 


‘Do you have any money? ‘Yes, alittle. 
‘Do you have any envelopes" "Yes |. 7 
‘Do you want sugar in your coffee? — 'Yes s shes , please’ 

‘Did you take any photos when you were on holiday? "Yes, „iria 

‘Does your friend speak English? "Yes, 000... à 

Are there any good restaurants in this town? “Yes, „i y 


co Write a little or a few + these words: 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
" 
8 


chairs days  freshair friends milk Russian times -years 


Mark speaks Italian well. He lived in Italy for afew years... 

Can | have oo. ee ee  inimycoifeetplease? 

‘When did anys go a mu o m NP ago. 

‘Do you speak any foreign languages" ‘I can A Rr ere a oe dei iur 
‘Are you going out alone? ‘No, I'm going with ... NEN 
‘Have you ever been to Mexico? — 'Yes,. im —— —: 
There wasn't much furniture in the room — «js a table Ends cud 
KimeonotoUwioawalenecsdhe t S 


c Complete the sentences. Use very little or very few 4 these words: 


- OU. d 09 DY = 


CD 


ONU. WM 


coffee hotels -mistakes people rain time work 


Your English is very good. You make ... very few mistakes... 

lic rt Ne M enero c cocer . | prefer tea. 
jlyessvesunendheredsvenyzclbyimISHIEMICIE S. 75 ee 

It's difficult to find a place to stay in this town. There are nee : 
Hurry up. We have... DEM Lee " 

The town is very Tu at cA "mm Sc Int go out. 
Someipeaplelinitheofitceare venas iheydo T TS ST : 


ite little /a little or few /a few. 


There was .. little... food in the fridge. It was nearly empty. 

"When did Sarah go out? — s minutes ago: 

icanisaesiadciYowallf ied S time to think about it. 

TEENEST c traffic, so we arrived earlier than we expected. 

The bus service isnt very good at night - there are en buses after 9 oclock. 
"Would you like some SOUP? Yes nS 

I'd like to practise my English more, but | have 


opportunity. 


co Right or wrong? Change the sentences where necessary. Write OK if the sentence is correct. 


ONU SUD) NO 


We're going away for few days next week. i | 25.057 n -— 
EvenyixoayItieecsilistlc]ückqw EE 
Keamittralkitonyotinow  Mpaverew things to dor ME 7 T 
| eat very little meat — l don't like it very much. ee nnn 
EXGUSemmercannl ask VOUNEW/GUESTIOMS? cM LL 
There were little people on the bus — it was nearly empty. i 
Mark is a very private person. Few people know him well. inii 
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adjective + noun (nice day / blue eyes etc.) 


adjective + noun 


Itsa nice day today. 
Laura has brown eyes. 
Theresa very old bridge in this village. 
Do you like Italian food? 
| dont speak any foreign languages. 


There are some beautiful yellow 


flowers in the garden. | 
| É CIdebc HIDE 


The adjective is before the noun: 
They live in a modern house. (not a house modern) 
Have you met any famous people? (not people famous) 


The ending of an adjective is always the same: 
a different place different places (not differents) 


be (am/is/was etc.) + adjective 


The weather is nice today. 

These flowers are very beautiful. 

Are you cold? Shall | close the window? 
l'm hungry. Can | have something to eat? 
The film wasn't very good. It was boring. 
Please be quiet. l'm reading. 


look/feel/smell/taste/sound + adjective 


You look tired. You sound happy. 
eA 


4 
| 


-— 
N 


one 


». 


It tastes good. 


n 


A: You look tired. 

8: Yes, | feel tired. 

Joe told me about his new job. It sounds very interesting. 
l'm not going to eat this fish. It doesn't smell good. 


Compare: 
is | are is 
B | He | feels | tired. They | look | happy. It | smells | good. 
looks sound | tastes | 


get + adjective (get hungry/tired etc.) =} Unit 56  something/anybody + adjective > Unit 79 


Exercises 


[85.1] Put the words in the right order. 


1 (new / live in / house / they / a) „They live in a new house... 
2 (like / jacket / | / that / green) |t —— —— — — — 
3 (music / like / do / classical / you?) Do. 

4 (had / wonderful/a/l/holiday) ^ Mv A LS UE 
5 (went to / restaurant / a / Japanese / we) Lo c -———— — e sv 


[552 | The words in the box are adjectives (black/foreign etc.) or nouns (air/job etc.). Use an adjective 
and a noun to complete each sentence. 


air clouds fereign holiday job Janguages sharp 


black dangerous fresh hot knife long water 
1 Do you speak any .... ees he) 
2. look ose ettet oT De ee . It’s going to rain. 
3 Sue works very hard, and she's very tired. Slieineedsaeeee- Se... Kom cot 
áAikwoúldlliketo have a showeributtheisnon e — aeeeeneers 
S Camo peni the window We meecisonier.: m e e naa 
e dimeedia s. See. M. o a .. to cut these onions. 
7mhitestielntiliglisoWte.. acto — e. ccc n 


cS Write sentences for the pictures. Choose from the boxes. 


feel(s) look(s) -seund(s)- : epee ill nice 
look(s)  smell(s) taste(s) horrible new surprised 


|G 


co A and B don't agree. Complete B's sentences. Use feel/look etc. 
A 
You look tired. Do I? I...don't feel tired . 


This is a new coat. Is it? It doesnt 
l'm American. Are you? You ..... RR — À—— ] 


You look cold. iB Ug Te ABOU ree cam neqne ec j 
These bags are heavy. Arethevvehey esan aea ts meer ae eee i 
That soup looks good. Maybe Dudi Pann eee eet a eet a ru 3 


OQ» un 4 UU NO — 
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He ate his dinner very quickly. Suddenly the shelf fell down. 


Quickly and suddenly are adverbs. 
adjective + -ly — adverb: 


adjective | quick bad sudden careful heavy 
adverb | quickly badly suddenly carefully heavily etc. 


Spelling (— Appendix 5): easy — easily heavy > heavily 


Adverbs tell you how something happens or how somebody does something: 


The train stopped suddenly. 
| opened the door slowly. 
Please listen carefully. 

| understand you perfectly. 


AE n Em 


Compare: Its raining heavily 
adjective adverb 
Sue is very quiet. Sue speaks very quietly. (not speaks very quiet) 
Be careful! Listen carefully! (not listen careful) 
It was a bad game. Our team played badly. (not played bad) 
| felt nervous. | waited nervously. 


(= | was nervous) 


hard fast late early 


These words are adjectives and adverbs: 


Sue's job is very hard. Sue works very hard. (not hardly) 
Ben is a fast runner. Ben can run fast. 
The bus was late/early. | went to bed late/early. 


good (adjective) — well (adverb) 


Your English is very good. You speak English very well. (not very good) 
It was a good game. Our team played well. 


But well is also an adjective (= not ill, in good health): 
‘How are you? ‘I’m very well, thank you. And you? 


Exercises 


(86.1 ] Look at the pictures and complete the sentences with these adverbs: 


angrily badly dangerously fast -heaviły- quietly 


1 It's raining ....heavily................. Tm soe Me SIVPISMOMTE AG meos. scm mm n 


PE E SINGS VE E ei emer a5 SINeK@a MINU AVC e a M ; 
EN NECA SNIN e aae aeaa a S ME LU Ue aaa LL 


[ 86.2 | Complete the sentences. Choose from the boxes. 


come know sleep win ^ -carefully clearly hard well 
explain istem think work carefully easily quickly well 


1 I'm going to tell you something very important, so please ... listen carefully... 

2 wng etm. eos Oc Ps . At the end of the day they're always tired. 
Swliinartinecttthismmonmimgs lididite eee m last night. 

4 You play tennis much better than me. When we play, you always 

Sg uc ee od oo cord ecol ae before you answer the question. 

6 I've met Alice a few times, but | don't WISI Vl anette tere TEC 

7 Ounteaenendoesnit ee MNES VEY oce . We never TEE him. 
suelen ecciby oue oM t T TT ! 


c Which is right? 

1 Don't eat so -quiek/quickly. It’s not good for you. (quickly is right) 
2 Why are you angry/angrily? | haven't done anything. 

3 Can you speak slow/slowly, please? 

4 Come on, Dave! Why are you always so slow/slowly? 

5 Sam is a very careful/carefully driver. 

6 Amy is studying hard/hardly for her examinations. 

7 "Where's Anna?” ‘She was here, but she left sudden/suddenly: 

8 Please be quiet/quietly. l'm studying. 

9 Some companies pay their workers very bad/badlv. 

0 Those oranges look nice/nicely. Can | have one? 

11 ! don't remember much about the accident. Everything happened quick/quickly. 


co Write good or well. 


1 


1 Your English is very ....g00d..... You speak it very ... Well ..... 

2 Jackie did very ................. in her exams. 

3 The party was very a... . lenjoyed it very much. 

4 Mark has a difficult job, but he does it... 

5 How are your parents? Are they ou... ? 

6 Did you have a holiday? Was the weather „u ? 
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old/older expensive / more expensive 


A 4 


24 
^ 
old older heavy heavier expensive more expensive 


Older / heavier / more expensive are comparative forms. 
The comparative is -er (older) or more ... (more expensive). 


older/heavier etc. 


Short words (1 syllable) > -er: 
old — older slow — slower cheap — cheaper 
nice > nicer late — later big — bigger 


Spelling (— Appendix 5) big— bigger hot— hotter thin thinner 


Words ending in -y — -ier: 
easy easier heavy — heavier early earlier 


Rome is old, but Athens is older. (not more old) 

ls it cheaper to go by car or by train? (not more cheap) 
Helen wants a bigger car. 

This coat is OK, but | think the other one is nicer. 

Don't take the bus. It's easier to take a taxi. (not more easy) 


OIOI 


far — further: 
©) A How far is it to the station? A mile? 
B: No, its further. About two miles. 


more ... 


Long words (2/3/4 syllables) — more ... : 
careful > more careful polite — more polite 
expensive — more expensive interesting — more interesting 


C You must be more careful. 
() |don't like my job. | want to do something more interesting. 
© {sit more expensive to go by car or by train? 


good/well — better bad — worse 
() The weather wasnt very good yesterday, but it's better today. 
© ‘Do you feel better today?" ‘No, | feel worse: 
Which is worse — a headache or a toothache? 


Exercises 


| (3) slow 


| tortoise 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


heavier 


| (4) expensive 


[872 | Write the comparative. 


1 old se PEL e m criterios YT | n eai E 
2 strong edited M cec tomitc a a cc c ro ae 
3 happy TN UE e ree ces POR SCIO UI SW mec mor s ome 
modern Lo o E IN sii Mion OOO E 
ni p ---————— Ho een i e aa 


[ 87.3 | Write the opposite. 


le i Eis c —Á— memento r 
2 colder m cc Se ec, C9 edle mc Ee LL LT TE 
SMelled cH o exc nte = oNCdSIE ain ce o. erg 


wn D 


co Complete the sentences. Use a comparative. 


1 Helens car isn't very big. She wants a... Pigger one. 

2 My job isn’t very interesting. | want to do something .... More interesting... 

3 Yourenorven tall Youn BotheniS e t 

4 Davididoesmt= Work venm MAMONO aaea E renee 

5 Mychamismevery conmiona D e MB Quis  — n ee... B 

6 Yourideatismt veryrg ood wA VICIS aMIS — pee. 

7 These flowers aren't very nice. The blue ones are s 

SanAvibaedismisvelviliedvy YOumBagiS e e 

OM inninetavenviimberesteli pave le 9 199 in history. 
(olismisvenvawalmnitocavaluv/dspe e M een yesterday. 
11 These tomatoes don't taste very good. The other ones tasted ss 
12 (interim fistnte waning, IRIINES IS m M y : 
13 London isn't very beautiful. Paris is 2.0. Me 
14 Tins kneisnexen shap amave oue orar cee ae ee one? 
15 Paeopletodayarentvenapelire. Ih tle past: Ley WGN -.— e 
1G Whe weetamey isaie teow) level wetclewa CODING ee er ee 
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Unit 
88 olderthan... more expensive than ... 


I'm taller than you. 


She's taller than him. The Europa Hotel is more expensive than the Grand. 


We use than after comparatives (older than ... / more expensive than ... etc): 
() Athensis older than Rome. 
© Are oranges more expensive than bananas? 
© It’s easier to take a taxi than to take the bus. 
C) ‘How are you today" ‘Not bad. Better than yesterday’ 
() Therestaurant is more crowded than usual. 


We usually say: than me / than him / than her / than us / than them. 

You can say: 
Q tcan run faster than him. or |can run faster than he can. 
() Youare a better singer than me. or You are a better singer than I am. 
© | got up earlier than her. or | got up earlier than she did. 


more/less than ... 60 
C) A: How much did your shoes cos? £60? 
B: No, more than that. (= more than £60) 
C) The film was very short - less than an hour. 
() They have more money than they need. 
() You go out more than me. 


MORE THAN 50 


40— LESS THAN 50 


a bit older / much older etc. 


Box A is a bit bigger than Box B. Box C is much bigger than Box D. 


Canada is much bigger than France. 

Sue is a bit older than Joe — she’s 25 and he's 24. 
The hotel was much more expensive than | 
expected. 

O You go out much more than me. 


bigger 
older 
better 
more difficult 
more expensive 


old — older, expensive — more expensive => Unit 87 not as... as => Unit 89 


Exercises 


c9 Write sentences about Kate and Ben. Use than. 


I'm 26. 

l'm not a very good swimmer. 
I'm 1 metre 68 tall. 

| start work at 8 oclock. 

| don't work very hard. 

I don't have much money. 
l'm a very good driver. 

l'm not very patient. 

l'm not a very good dancer. 
I'm very intelligent. 

| speak French very well. 

| don't go to the cinema very much. 


I'm 24. 

l'm a very good swimmer. 
I'm 1 metre 63 tall. 

| start work at 8.30. 

| work very hard. 

| have a lot of money. 

I'm not a very good driver. 
l'm very patient. 

l'm a good dancer. 

I'm not very intelligent. 

| don’t speak French very well. 
| go to the cinema a lot. 


WOON AM AHRWN a 
OO N Qv Un KWH = 


E ak) 
NA © 


1 Kate mew e mer RINUKtellside eee cre m e 
2 Ben 1 t SE M HEC EO 
SAIS A UCR SEs e M T eee S oy IB Ces. eet ee s 
MUI o mcm rre cm Bem" dOUK dieses e s oe ce c o 
DC ee e TUN m "EUN Cu RR 
EI DECORE me. E r A T E a A US 
[ 552 ] Complete the sentences. Use than. 

1 He isn’t very tall. You're .. taller than him (OR taller than heis) 

o SNESEN Old NUNG eme. c MM M LM i ee 
3 aont work veryinarii Ol Won dec denen esoewmions eet 

4 He doesn't watch TV very much. You 

5 I'm nota very good cook. You we SR EN e 
6: Wedontknowmany people You- eee crc er ee ae 
zevidoniaveihtehtmon yd oU. mr em LU c e e. 
Selicaninume dias NOUN CAM ees eet RUNE n E Due D ee 
o: Shedasmtibeenlliereivenlones (oue. s ete Mee eL uu Tee 
10 They didn't get up very early. You ......... mco ae tus scc MP c ———. 
(lili pleivvasniivenyisutprisedie YOUR: soe om c i ee ee ee... 


[58.3] Complete the sentences with a bit or much + comparative (older/better etc.). 

1 Emmais 25. Joe is 245. 

Eun tme mU Pm m mr" ——-—— 
2 Jacks mother is 52. His father is 69. 

llaslasitmotllet oco. Bee EN NDA es oeil n AE. 
3 My camera cost £120. Yours cost £112. 

AAViGalieldksesceteuec e e c eM c c MR eM LL LI EL LIEU 
4 Yesterday | felt terrible. Today | feel OK. 

3 727 ne er UU rl Pete meee Me em Eee LL RAN. Dun 
5 Today the temperature is 12 degrees. Yesterday it was 10 degrees. 
6 Sarah is an excellent tennis player. I'm not a very good player. 


1$ 


Box A isn't as big as Box B. 


() Romeis not as old as Athens. 
(= Athens is older) 
C) The Grand Hotel isn't as expensive as the Europa. 
(= the Europa is more expensive) 
C) {don’t play tennis as often as you. 
(= you play more often) 
() The weather is better than it was yesterday. It isn't as cold. 
(= as cold as it was yesterday) 


not as much as ... / not as many as ... 
C) | don't have as much money as you. (= you've got more money) 
C) I dont know as many people as you. (= you know more people) 
O Idont go out as much as you. (= you go out more) 


Compare not as ... as and than: 


C) Rome is not as old as Athens. 
Athens is older than Rome. (not older as Rome) 


O Tennis isn’t as popular as football. 
Football is more popular than tennis. 


| don't go out as much as you. 
You go out more than me. 


DÆ We usually say: as me / as him / as her etc. 
You can say: 
O She’ notas old as him. or She's not as old as he is. 
©) You don't work as hard as me. or You don't work as hard as I do. 


We say the same as ... : 
C) The weather today is the same as yesterday. 
C) My hair is the same colour as yours. 
CJ larrived at the same time as Tom. 


Exercises 


co Look at the pictures and write sentences about A, B and C. 
(2) 


(1) 


?1 


m 


| work hard, but not too hard. 


1 Ais...bigger than C, but not as big ae D............. ——— ———— —— 
DN AUS MES Les. ctt bs deel DU ET Ut EEE a r OEO cn: amc, MR Oe 
ZU AJ SNR — ER V enm THEN: MM C cv m 
SA eR cis cin elas 
Ci GW ON KSB ——— ——— 
co Write sentences with as ... as... 
1 Athens is older than Rome. Rome ...ier't as old ae Athens irte Mem o M 
2 My room is bigger than yours. — Your room isnt ............ 
3 You got up earlier than me. KGiclinite sea... ares... o opens 
4 We played better than chem. They 
5 I've been here longer than you. You 
6 She's more nervous than him. He 
co Write as or than. 
1 Athens is older ... than... Rome. 5 Joe isn't as intelligent „he thinks. 
2 |dont watch TV as much ............... you. 6 Belgium is smaller..................... Switzerland. 
3 Youreatimore me: 7 Brazil isn't as big e e Canada. 


4 l'm more tired today ................... | was yesterday. 8 [can't wait longer -an hour. 


co Complete the sentences about Julia, Andy and Laura. Use the same age / the same street etc. 


I'm 24. 
| live in Hill Street. 


I'm 24. 
L live in Baker Street. 


I'm 22. 
| live in Hill Street. 


| got up at 7.15. I got up at 7.15. | got up at 7.45. 
| don't have a car. "^. My car is dark blue. f az | have a car. It's dark blue. 
— DA Ak v — =, 
Julia Andy Laura 

Vae) — Anayo thesommadde Je TUO essc sema mnt NR 
D (Giese) JIGS ect etie | Mc RIDE ENS sse 
See, © NOC ie coe et e esten Met bo tnr er cM 
A col AG M a a RUN M om mw cete eM T i 
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Unit 


O0 theoldest the most expensive 


HOTEL PRICES IN KINTON 

(Per room per night) 

Europa Hotel — £150 Grosvenor £110 
Grand Hotel £130 Bennets £100 


Royal £120 Carlton £98 
Astoria £115 Star £85 
Palace £115 Station £75 
Box A is bigger than Box B. The Europa Hotel is more expensive than the Grand. 
Box A is bigger than all che The Europa Hotel is more expensive than all the other 
other boxes. hotels in the city. 
Box A is the biggest box. The Europa Hotel is the most expensive hotel in the 
City. 


Bigger and more expensive etc. are comparative forms (— Unit 87). 
Biggest and most expensive etc. are superlative forms. 


The superlative form is -est (oldest) or most ... (most expensive). 


Short words (old/cheap/nice etc.) — the -est: 
old — the oldest cheap — the cheapest nice — the nicest 
but | good thebest bad the worst 


Spelling (= Appendix 5) big — the biggest hot > the hottest 


Words ending in -y (easy/heavy etc.) — the -iest: 
easy > the easiest heavy > the heaviest pretty — the prettiest 


Long words (careful/expensive/interesting etc.) — the most ... : 
careful — the most careful interesting — the most interesting 


We say the oldest ... / the most expensive ... etc. (with the): 
() The church is very old. It’s the oldest building in the town. 
(= it is older than all che other buildings) 
C) What is the longest river in the world? 
() Money is important, but it isnt the most important thing in life. 
C) Excuse me, where is the nearest bank? 


You can use the oldest / the best / the most expensive etc. without a noun: 
() Luke is a good player, but he isnt the best in the team. 
(the best = the best player) 


You can use superlative + I’ve ever ... / you've ever ... etc.: 
C) The film was very bad. | think its the worst film I’ve ever seen. 
What is the most unusual thing you've ever done? 


( present perfect + ever -> Unit 17 older / more expensive -> Units 87-88 } 


Exercises 


Co Write sentences with comparatives (older etc.) and superlatives (the oldest etc.). 


13 
| big/small 
(A/D) ..AisbiggerthanD. s 
COR M... AIS The biggest. ....... sss 
(B) .Biethesmalleet T . nn aan 
| long/short 
E (CA) WM TE mu A. 
(D) De Ame ,  r 
(B) Become NE TP 
young/old 
(DG mD ——— 


(D/A) 


(C) 
MAPS MM S 
| Restaurant A, Excellent good/bad 
Restouroat B, Not bad B ouo :. HN. ocn Ms 
Restavraat Gi Good but (A) 
RestaveantD, Awful F (D) 


co Complete the sentences. Use a superlative (the oldest etc.). 


1 This building is very old. It’s... the oldest building... in the town. 

It was a very happy day. It was... es ess OF My life. 
|'ssatvenvie ood Wlbs. c ccr ae ME EVET SEI 
Sliésdevenapopulausidpér. “SHE'S in. e E O 
It was a very bad mistake. It was... Ve ever made. 
e's anvarny pietyvillage (CS. n rend eeen 

Lewes a.very cold dao [ES tetti 
Hesavemibonng Pecon mest UU velevemmes 


O NANDAN 


co Write sentences with a superlative (the longest etc.). Choose from the boxes. 


Sydney- Alaska high country river Africa South America 
Everest the Nile large ity- state Australia the world 
Brazil Jupiter long mountain planet the USA the solar system 
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dlabalshe 


I've only got five pounds - | 
not enough for a taxi. | 


She isn't going to take a taxi. He can't reach the shelf. 
She hasn't got enough money. He isn't tall enough. 


? j enough + noun (enough money / enough people etc.) 


A: Is there enough milk in your coffee? 

B: Yes, thank you. 

We wanted to play football, but we didn’t have enough players. 

Why don't you buy a car? You've got enough money. (not money enough) 


enough without a noun 
l've got some money, but not enough to buy a car. 
(= | need more money to buy a car) 
A: Would you like some more to eat? 
B: No, thanks. I’ve had enough. 
You're always at home. You don't go out enough. 


: j adjective + enough (good enough / tall enough etc.) 


A: Shall we sit outside? 

8: No, it isnt warm enough. (not enough warm) 

Can you hear the radio? Is it loud enough for you? 

Don’t buy that coat. It’s nice, but it isn't long enough. (= it's too short) 


Remember: 
enough + noun but adjective + enough 


enough money tall enough 

enough time good enough 

enough people old enough 

D j We say: 

enough for somebody/something This pullover isn't big enough for me. 
| haven't got enough money for a new car. 

enough to do something | havent got enough money to buy a new car. 
(not for buy) 


Is your English good enough to have a conversation? 
(not for have) 


enough for somebody/something There arent enough chairs for everybody to sit 
to do something down. 


192 to ... and for... Unit 54 too - Unit 92 


Exercises 


[911] Look at the pictures and complete the sentences. Use enough + these words: 


chairs  -meney- paint wind 


I've only 
got £4. 


1 She hasn't got... enough money... E Sui co MN NR M 
PE errare. ccm etes AS Nees rU cM RR 


cB Look at the pictures and complete the sentences. Use these adjectives + enough: 


big long strong  -tall 


|? Sdn | 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
1 He. lent tallenough......... LL ses m a b IM RS AICHE esos a o NS 
2. Thear coser. nat aM oy Bere, asdsilllep....— s END ERA 
eo Complete the sentences. Use enough with these words: 
big eat -eud -milk old practise space time tired 
1 ‘Is there enough milk in your coffee? — "Yes, thank you’ 
2 Can you hear the radio? Is it loud enough... for you? 
3e canileavescehoollif hewants hesr eee o dtes seco 
4 When | visited New York last year, | didnt have ............ s .to see all the 
things ! wanted to see. 
5 This house isnt... erotik E re oe for a large family. 
6 Tina is very thin. She doesn't... — 
7 My office is very small. Thaie is EST e. oem LL ai arenes : 
8 It's late, but | don't want to go to bed now. m foe eto c m ER : 
9 Lisa isn't a very good tennis player because she doesn't ............ ss K 
eo Complete the sentences. Use enough with these words: 
* 
1 We haven't got ...£riough money to buy a new car. (money/buy) 
when (edi Sin oe eae creme rian eee tomatoes. (sharp/cut) 
a^ ln es Waters wasser come MEM E o s nnn deere, swimming. (warm/go) 
PW ENTS WE (EO E Nee M LLL sandwiches? (bread/make) 
By We played Well, DUE MOU E """-—"—-——:.c cm c D 
EeTtiomanave ee oe eoe doc Ut eii ne eerste newspapers. (time/read) 
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His shoes are too big for him. There is too much sugar in it. 


too + adjective / adverb (too big / too hard etc.) rs too loud. 
Can you turn the radio down? FS 
Its too loud. (= louder than | want) J : 
| can't work. I'm too tired. fi " 


) I think you work too hard. 


too much / too many = more than you want, more than is good: 
| don't like the weather here. There is too much rain. (= more rain than is good) 
Let's go to another restaurant. There are too many people here. 
Emily studies all the time. | think she studies too much. 
Traffic is a problem in this town. There are too many cars. 


Compare too and not enough: 
The hat is too big for him. 
The music is too loud. Can you turn it down, please? 


There's too much sugar in my coffee. 
(= more sugar than | want) 
TA e lo | don't feel very well. | ate too much. 


D. The hat isn't big enough for him. (= it’s too small) 
The music isn't loud enough. Can you turn it up, please? 
There's not enough sugar in my coffee. 
A-e (=| need more sugar) 
Lan You're very thin. You don’t eat enough. 
not big enough 


We say: 
too ... for somebody/something These shoes are too big for me. 
) It’s a small house - too small for a large 
family. 
too ... to do something l'm too tired to go out. (not for go out) 
Its too cold to sit outside. 
| too ... for somebody to do something She speaks too fast for me to understand. 


194 to... and for ... => Unit 556. much/many - Unit 83 enough - Unit 91 


Exercises 


92.1) Look at the pictures and complete the sentences. Use too + these words: 


1 
2 
3 


big crowded fast heavy oud low 


4 


€ 


Ane MUSE Ee. 529 0)... ei... encne ZAR Shes living cmo c : 
illod XS icones cuf eesti neem Um . S5 His jacket is... 
Alltel C EIS pereo cosmos oet bU tds "cNhSlsenmmlisee E Nec 


[922 | Write too / too much / too many or enough. 


|S Cc wo ogco-Ggxun.uüu.HN-— 


— cA 


You're always at home. You don't go out Enough... 

| don't like the weather here. There's ....LQQ.Mucnh..... rain. 

|can'ewaititor them Idomt Dave... time. 

There was nowhere to sit on the beach. There were „u people. 
You're always tired. | think you work... hard. 

{ital VoL EN eee ee .to eat? “Yes, thank you’ 

NOMAN eee coffee. It's not good for you. 

MOUmemcisat «es vegetables. You should eat more. 

I dont like the weather here. It's... cold. 

Our team didn't play well. We made ..................... mistakes. 

"Would you like some milk in your tea? “Yes, but not ............. med ; 


co Complete the sentences. Use too or enough with these words: 
l 


XD O0 -J Ov Un I US hNJ9 = 


Peoulam work d. Wasdoo ined... acne v Pt (tired) 

Can you turn the radio up, please? It .. ient. loud enough —. (loud) 
Mel ENVABCONVAIK DONNER Ro fan 

Don't buy anything in that shop. It... (expensive) 
Yoceantpütalyountmnesinithis bag It -e cote . (big) 

| repleta ca (S) funis slices tener rene eM re ate ie cnc ene . (difficult) 
Youmworkineedsitoibe better, feo ee Um Ee . (good) 
LETT C5 SICUL OTI (05:74 pots c Ts tnt Oe ee . (busy) 
Ikhouehethenimiwasbonng REL... rtt ERR cte tendi Ruta . (long) 


mplete the sentences. Use too (+ adjective) + to... . 


(I'm not going to bed / early) [usc ure e e cm ur ree e : 
(they're not getting married / young) NUSVIGNT. . Meum — m LL — N 
(nobody goes out at night / dangerous) 


Co 
1 (I'm not going out / cold) its popeald Fono OL... oo RENEB 
2 
3 
4 
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| He speaks English very well. 


-. (word order 1) 


m | verb + object 


Sue bought somenewshoes yesterday. 
| | 


subject ^ verb object 
The verb (bought) and the object (some new shoes) 


are usually together. We say: 


) Sue bought some new shoes yesterday. 
(not Sue bought yesterday some new shoes) 


SOME NEW SHOES (object) 


SUE (subject) 


verb + object 


Paul often wears 


Hespeaks English very well. (not He speaks very well English) | 
like Italian food very much. (not | like very much ...) 
Did you watch TV all evening? (not... watch all evening TV) 


ablackhat. (not Paul wears often ...) | 


We invited a lot of people to the party. | 
lopened the door slowly. 
Why do you always make the same mistake? 


l'm going to borrow some money from a friend. 


where and when 


——— yo al 
Wewent toaparty lastnight . 
| | 
where? when? 


Place (where?) is usually before time (when?). We say: 
We went to a party last night. (not We went last night to a party) 


place time 
(where?) (when? how long? how often?) 
Lisa walks to work ~ every day. - (not ... every day to work) 
Will you be at home this evening? (not ... this evening at home) | 
| usually go to bed early. (not ... early to bed) 
We arrived at the airport at 7 o'clock. 
They've lived in the same house for 20 years. 


| Joe's father has been in hospital since June. 
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word order in questions ** Units 44-46 always/usually/often etc, => Unit 94 


Exercises 


[93.1] Right or wrong? Correct the sentences that are wrong. 


1 


Did you watch all evening TV? Rid you watch TY all evening? ........... s 


2 Sue bought some new shoes yesterday. — ae ee M. 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


| like very much this picture. 

Tom started last week his new job. 

| want to speak English fluently. 
Jessica bought for her friend a present. 
| drink every day three cups of coffee. 
Dont eat your dinner too quickly! 
liborrowedliromimnyabrothierai VADO 5 E 


co Put the words in order. 


[933] Put the words in order. 


1 


Un RK UJ Nh 


— 


4 


(the door / opened / | / slowly) 

(a new phone / 1 / last week / got) 
(finished / Paul / quickly / his work) 
(Emily. / Veny Well) French; doesmiE SBCA): esee dota omatus i 
(allotenstonpe dial I yesterday) ssec tette i NN E NIB ERE 
(London / do you know / well?) 
We enjoyed) very much (THE PANY) user ettet EB dec E 
Cheproblem/ careful (Nex pa ANC) ee cece ce cre cree nner o Roca 
(Wie acthearport/ somefiends ATE) easet eeepc senem tcn am 
(did you buy / in England / that jacket?) ———— ee Se ee ee Se 
( 
( 


every day / do / the same thing / we) 
football / dont like / very much / I) 


(to work / every day / walks / Lisa) 

(at the hotel / | / early / arrived) 

(goes / every year / to Italy / Julia) 

(we / since 1998 / here / have lived) 
(in London / Sue / in 1990 / was born) 


(didn't go / yesterday / Paul / to work) 

EQUI] do ctt cmt pi MM MR rr ee 
(to a wedding / last weekend / went / Helen) 

Hume. e EE editum. E essc 
(1/ in bed / this morning / my breakfast / had) 

lE E o MEUM. c eM CU s c M 
(in September / Amy / to university / is going) 

TIMMY, & seven eh rca nc ne ce nr LLL c ccm eM c ccn MC cet 
(I / a beautiful bird / this morning / in the garden / saw) 

|o cm nuo lm ONE Qe 
(many times / have been / my parents / to the United States) 

ju —— M TU cesse i ME cos. ANNUI LLL MN e cde 
(my umbrella / | / last night / left / in the restaurant) 

ee ee DAMM . c cc c m o LL oae. 
(to the cinema / tomorrow evening / are you going?) 

CMM cde ue E ccc voc M c Risus 
(the children / | / took / this morning / to school) 

| UU ANE uU LU TU ERE. 
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always/usually/often etc. (word order 2) 


These words (always/never etc.) go with the verb in the middle of a sentence: 


always often ever rarely also already all 
usually sometimes never seldom just still both 


|. My brother never speaks to me. 
She's always late. 
Do you often go to restaurants? 
| sometimes eat too much. (or Sometimes | eat too much.) 
A: Dont forget to phone Laura. 
8: I’ve already phoned her. 
l've got three sisters. They're all married. 


Always/never etc. go before the verb: 


verb 

C) lalways drink coffee in the morning. 

(not | drink always coffee) 

Helen often goes to London. 

(not Helen goes often) 

You sometimes look unhappy. 

They usually have dinner at 7 o'clock. 

We rarely watch TV. or 

We seldom watch TV. 

© Richard is a good footballer. He also plays tennis and volleyball. 
(not He plays also tennis) 

(©) I've got three sisters. They all live in London. 


often | play 


But always/never etc. go after am/is/are/was/were: 


| am always tired. 
(not | always am tired) 
() Theyare never at home during the day. 
C) Itis usually very cold here in winter. 
() When | wasa child, | was often late for school. 
O A: Where's Laura? 
B: She's still in bed. 
©) I've got two brothers. They're both doctors. 


Always/never etc. go between two verbs (have ... been / can ... find etc): 


verb 1 verb 2 
will go | s Mp 2 n wi you. 
can find It doesn't often rain here. 


() Do you usually go to work by car? 


remember 
often ec | can never find my keys. 
never Have you ever been to Egypt? 
ere, | ene O A: Where's Laura? 


been 


8: She's just gone out. (She5 = She has) 
My friends have all gone to the cinema. 


always/never + present simple =» Unit 5 just/already + present perfect ** Unit 16 all => Units 80-81 


both > Unit82 still => Unit 95 


Exercises 


co Read Paul's answers to the questions. Write sentences about Paul with often/never etc. 


Paul 

1 Do you ever play tennis? Yes, often. | .... Paul often plays tennis. 

2 Doyougetupieany? E yes always. Mice neces 

3 Are you ever late for work? | | No, never. hor E C E LM 

4 Do you ever get angry? Sometimes nen nee a o ER 

5 Do you ever go swimming? Rare. Nm c RES 

6 { Are you at home in the evenings? Nes;usually Mice cc E Lev RE 

co Write these sentences with never/always/usually etc. 

1 My brother speaks to me. (never) ...My brother never speaks to. me... ss 

PEL SOUL MAINES MICI acer gence ree ea. Reaction aa 

3 Vinnshwolsar5uoclock. “(usually To ese. e 

4 Sarah has started a new job. (just) Sarah s 

5 | go to bed before midnight. (rarely) .... 

6 Me USisntalacewe usually) Ren owen... eese teet tete IHRER TENE 

7 \don'teat fish. (often) r ET ANE OE OE ccna ca NINE 

S Miwillifoenwhianyousaid MimeVerM mii e e Pee ee cae Leu 

SE Ean en OUT passporti (even i. neem eee RON ce. 
He) Diego ciety Gee eee tC |) rere re. een ee eM or ct 
11) Tiegieemipicnesamenatel. (alway yee. TS AMES, dessins — 
12 Mlanetdoesnitawondompmattirdays. «(Uistiall yee eT meen 0 
p E Tina nare? ict mEE————-—-———m——— i oe 
14 bando vehavelfor breakfast "(usually ...........—————— emere FERE 
15 Sieanememoenns name (Meven e ec ec REI EE entume EO 

co Write sentences with also. 

1 Do you play football? (tennis) ^^ ^^ Yee, and | aleo play tennis... m 

2 Do you speak Italian? (French) Nesvandl litte eat S 

3 Are you tired? (hungry) Nes ia Glee ae cee. cee ee re NR 

4 Have you been to England? (Ireland) b ai nore E A E ent cen cage, MR 

5- Didiyeubuy any clothes? (sonieilbSuks) osos cai aa f 


co Write sentences with both and all. 


I'm married. | was born in England. 
| live in New York. 


! live in London. I live in London. 
| play football. | play football. 
I'm a student. I'm a student. 


l've got a car. l've got a car. 


s FOOtball. 
0 eee —— À— students. 
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Unit 


95 still yet already 
still 


an hour ago 


The rain 
hasn't stop 


i 
LI 


An hour ago it was raining. It is still raining now. 


still - something is the same as before: 
() thada lot to eat, but I'm still hungry. (71 was hungry before, and I’m hungry now) 
O ‘Did you sell your car?” ‘No, I've still got it’ 
O ‘Do you still live in Barcelona?’ ‘No, | live in Madrid now: 


yet 


20 minutes ago (Ben will be here soon. "OW ( Where's Ben? He's very late. 


Twenty minutes ago they were They are still waiting for Ben. 
waiting for Ben. Ben hasn't come yet. 


yet = until now 


We use yet in negative sentences (He hasn’t come yet.) and in questions (Has he come yet?). 
Yet is usually at the end of a sentence: 
C) A: Where's Emma? 
B: She isn’t here yet. (= she will be here, but until now she hasn't come) 
O a: What are you doing this evening? 
B: | don't know yet. (=| will know later, but | don't know at the moment) 
O A: Are you ready to go yet? 
B: Not yet. In a minute. (=! will be ready, but I’m not ready at the moment) 
C) A: Have you finished with the newspaper yet? 
B: No, l'm still reading it. 


Compare yet and still: 
C) She hasn't gone yet. = She's still here. (not she is yet here) 
O Ihaven't finished eating yet. = l'm still eating. 


already = earlier than expected: 
‘What time is Joe coming? ‘He's already here’ (= earlier than we expected) 
‘I'm going to tell you what happened’ ‘That’s not necessary. | already know: 
Sarah isnt coming to the cinema with us. She has already seen the film. 


{ already/yet + present perfect =* Unit 16 word order (still/already) ** Unit 94 } 


Exercises 


co You meet Tina. The last time you saw her was two years ago. You ask her some pedis with still. 


Tina — two years ago 


| play the piano. 4 five gota 
' motorbike. 


co Write three sentences for each situation. Look at the example carefully. 
ken 


(before) 
(still) .. 


(yet) 


(Def Hess. oom. come... 
(ll  ————— —— — 
VEDR eee e a A yet. 


(Uo AR) cl ne A E asleep. 
N E cH co 


(UD REM AN cl Oc UNE Lo 


(ou p — A ——— 
(still) .. 
(yet) 


pi 
dinner 


€5. Write questions with yet. 


You and Sue are going out together. You are waiting for her to get ready. Perhaps she is ready now. 

MS UIN CDL o AM P ——— uc 
2 You are waiting for Helen to arrive. She wasnt here ten minutes ago. Perhaps she is here now. 

You ask somebody: Helem eaa ee e e een E aa UT ENTE 
3 Anna did an exam and is waiting for the results. Perhaps she has her results now. 

Youaskihen coss you 
4 A few days ago you spoke to Tom. He wasn't sure where to go on holiday. Perhaps he has decided 

now. 

Sra taller. mee c MU Ie TEES 


co Complete the sentences. Use already. 


..Hes already... here. 
No, they've already seen... it. 


What time is Joe coming? § 
Do they want to see the film? | 

| have to see Julia before she goes. | 
Do you need a pen? 

Shall | pay the bill? | 

Shall | tell Paul about the meeting? 


lrsxoo lam. She — ———— mes : 
No, thanks. | 

No msc de ees 

IND VG te oe tet: 


Qv un 4 UJ NJ — 
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Unit 


96 Give me that book! 


Give it to me! 


give lend pass send show 
After these verbs (give/lend etc.), there are 


two possible structures: 


give something to somebody 
C) Igave the keys to Sarah. 


give somebody something 
C) Igave Sarah the keys. 


give something to somebody 


something to somebody 
: 
Thats my book. Give it | to me. 
These are Sue's keys. Can you give them | to her? 
Can you give these flowers | to your mother? 
| lent my car | toa friend of mine. 
Did you send the money | to Kate? 
We've seen these photos. You showed | them | tous. 
give somebody something 
somebody something 
Give me that book. It's mine. 
Tom | gave his mother | some flowers. 
| | lent Joe some money. 
How much money did you | lend him? 
| | sent you an email. Did you get it? 
Nicola | showed | us her holiday photos. 
Can you | pass me the salt, please? 


You can also say 'buy/get somebody something" 
O | bought my mother some flowers. (=! bought some flowers for my mother.) 
C) I'm going to the shop. Can | get you anything? (= get anything for you) 


You can say: 
©) I gave the keys to Sarah. 
and | gave Sarah the keys. 
(but not | gave to Sarah the keys) 


C) That's my book. Can you give it to me? 
and Can you give me that book? 
(but not Can you give to me that book?) 


We prefer the first structure (give something to somebody) with it or them: 
C) I gave it to her. (not | gave her it) 
©) Here are the keys. Give them to your father. (not Give your father them) 


it/him/them etc. ** Unit 59 


Exercises 


[96.1] Mark had some things that he didn't want. He gave them to different people. 


— eo "a 
mu -*215h 


ROBERT A NEIGHBOUR 


ae 


HIS BROTHER HIS SISTER GARY 


Write sentences beginning He gave ... . 


1 What did Mark do with the armchair? He gave it to his Brother... 
2: Whardidhedowihueitenhis racket? — HeigaVwe:......::55... MIN... dt RR 
3 What happened to the books? Vm heec a RS 
4 What about the lamp? 

5 What did he do with the pictures? cM Neo OE X c 
G*^ndeladden 4d EE BR — JN - ME . oso A mr 


[962 | You gave presents to your friends. You decided to give them the things in the pictures. Write a 
sentence for each person. 


(1) PAUL JOANNA 3 RICHARD EMMA RACHEL | (6) KEVIN 
f 


2 


le aavelkaullalbbock ic ee. 0 s oum Qe Rot A A 
2 | gave... 


i 
D 
| 
| 
| 


1 (you want the salt) (pass)... CAN YOU pass me the Sante a aa a 
2 (you need an umbrella) (lendi ee Ce a 
3 (you want my address) (give) 
4 (you need twenty pounds) (lend) 
5 (you want more information) (send) 
6 (you want to see the letter) (show) 


co hich is right? 
-kgave-te-Sarah-the-keys- / | gave Sarah the keys. (| gave Sarah the keys is right) 
I'll lend to you some money if you want. / l'Il lend vou some money if you want. 


Ww 

1 

2 

3 Did you send the bill me? / Did you send the bill to me? 
4 

S 

6 

7 


| want to buy for you a present. / | want to buy you a present. 
Can you pass to me the sugar, please? / Can you pass me the sugar, please? 
This is Lisa s bag. Can you give it to her? / Can you give her it? 


| showed to the policeman my identity card. / | showed the policeman my identity card. 
203 


and but or so because 


and but or so because | 


We use these words (conjunctions) to join two sentences. They make one longer sentence from two | 
shorter sentences: 


sentence A The car stopped. T The driver got out. sentence B 
The car stopped and the driver got out. 


and/but/or 


sentence A sentence B 


We stayed athome and (we)* watched television. | * It is not necessary to 
My sister is married and (she)* lives in London. repeat ‘we’ and ‘she’ 
He doesn't like her, and she doesn't like him. 
| bought a sandwich, but | didn't eat it. 
lts a nice house, but it doesn’t have a garden. 
Do you want to goout, or are you too tired? 


In lists, we use commas (,). We use and before the last thing: 


(| got home, had something to eat, sat down in an armchair and fell asleep. 
P 


Karen is at work, Sue has gone shopping and Chris is playing football. 


so (the result of something) 


sentence A sentence B 


It was very hot, so |opened the window. 
Joe does a lot of sport, so he's very fit. 
They don't like travelling, so they haven't been to many places. 


because (the reason for something) 


sentence A sentence B 


| opened the window because it was very hot. 
Joe cant come to the party because he’s going away. 
Lisais hungry because she didnt have breakfast. 


Because is also possible at the beginning: 
Q Because it was very hot, | opened the window. 


In these examples there is more than one conjunction: 


C) It was late and ! was tired, so | went to bed. 
| always enjoy visiting London, but | wouldnt like to live there because it's too big. 


when/while/before etc. =* Unit 98 


ia 


Exercises 


co Write sentences. Choose from the boxes and use and/but/or. 


-cstayec-at-heme- | didn't have your number. 


--beught-a-sandwich-- Shall | wait here? 
| went to the window. --didn't-eatit- 


| wanted to phone you. | went by bus this morning. 
| jumped into the river. -hwatehed RA 

| usually drive to work. | swam to the other side. 
Do you want me to come with you? | looked out. 


( Pee oe ele | ss hh tto P oe Rc EUR 
De WEDU BMA SAMAMICMA PULL AIAN D eat —. o o e tc RR 


FALSI 


P 


It was very hot, 

anhieyioteliplaystenmise- assent ctm RN. reete ette cn: RE 
Theywenetotheimus etniei et MR ttu ica (mc ccu qutm fcd nite dme ecco ae. E 
Beniwasrlisllgny ec s TT eee: wen . Ve. SEMEN 
llslen waste re eee TO ECC rn eer. eov MR 
SUES eal Glee. coded o modii Seat. Pocos RUE scene cues eed Andes. o. ON 


Nm JA Uo N= 


co Write sentences about what you did yesterday. Use and/but etc. 
(and) ul the evening | stayed at home and Studied. 


(because) 


1 
2 
3 
4 (and) 
5 
6 (because) 
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Unit 


98 When... 


When | went out, it was raining. 
This sentence has two parts: 

when I wentout + itwasraining 
You can say: 


O When! went out, it was raining. or 
It was raining when | went out. 


We write a comma (,) if When ... is at the beginning: 
When you're tired, don't drive. 
Dont drive when you're tired. 


O | Helen was 25 when she got married. 
When Helen got married, she was 25. 


We do the same in sentences with before/while/after: 


| Always look both ways before you cross the road. 
Before you cross the road, always look both ways. 


| While! was waiting for the bus, it began to rain. 
| began to rain while | was waiting for the bus. 


O | He never played football again after he broke his leg. 
After he broke his leg, he never played football again. 


When l am ... / When I go ... etc. 


I'll be in Mexico 
when you're here. 


Next week Sarah is going to New York. 

She has a friend, Lisa, who lives in New York, 
but Lisa is also going away — to Mexico. 

So they wont see each other in New York. 


Lisa will be in Mexico when Sarah is in New York. 


The time is future (next week) but we say: 
... When Sarah is in New York. 
(not when Sarah will be) 


SARAH LISA | 


We use the present (I am / I go etc.) with a future meaning after when: | 
() When | get home this evening, I’m going to have a shower. 
(not When | will get home) 
C) Icant talk to you now. I'll talk to you later when | have more time. 


We do the same after before/while/after/until: 
C) Please close the window before you go out. 
(not before you will go) 
() Rachel is going to stay in our flat while we are away. 
(not while we will be) 
C) I'll wait here until you come back. 
(not until you will come back) 


if and when - Unit 99 


until > Unit 104  before/while/after > Unit 105 


Exercises 


[98.1] Write sentences beginning with when. Choose from the boxes. 


-bwent-eut- | turned off the TV 

l'm tired | always go to the same place 
| knocked on the door there were no rooms 

| go on holiday dt-Was-raining- 

the programme ended there was no answer 

| got to the hotel | like to watch TV 


When + 


[982 | Complete the sentences. Choose from the box. 


somebody broke into the house before they came here when they heard the news 
while they were away they didn't believe me 
they went to live in New Zealand 


1 They looked both ways ....Pefore they crossed the road... a 
Pr Tinea ere Wer NEU... eene cn mo ms LR CN ette E ; 
3- After hey BOOT MAME «eese etes d 

i. Tareas e els bier NERO TRU c RO CORR a a 
zie Rl ERO TOT TOTO S LOO LOSS ? 
e we vac Esaa UU UU I ee 
YeWVinenmhcaldithemwinallna®pemediete S TOUR UT occ 

QS whichis right? 


WwW 
1 -+sta / l'Il stay here until you come / yeulE-eeme- back. (l'Il stay and you come are right) 
2 I'm going to bed when | finish / I'll finish my work. 
3 We must do something before it’s / it will be too late. 
4 Helen is going away soon. l'm / I'll be very sad when she leaves / she'll leave. 
5 Dont go out yet. Wait until the rain stops / will stop. 
6 We come / We'll come and visit you when we're / we'll be in England again. 
7 When come to see you tomorrow, | bring / I'll bring our holiday photos. 
8 I'm going to Paris next week. | hope to see some friends of mine while I'm / I'll be there. 
9 Let's go out for a walk before it gets / it will get dark. 
10 I'm not ready yet. l tell / l'Il tell you when I’m / I'll be ready. 


co Use your own ideas to complete these sentences. 


3 Gan veuclesexhewifdowibefere" S DUC OU ee... ONUS e RE ? 
2 Wiatkaresyoulsoinetoidoiwhen es memet PME nsnm MN ? 


3 WMiiremiihavee notenna ney CNN LL ; 
MM IBWATS FO VOU It Shere heen Se ecce npe e REI TUO ne EUM 
s ANM let GRATIAE S. co Er. e Ur La pce unc E E enn Mu ME 
GESTIRE ETRAS NUITS ct uec c ADR LI a LU i NN ? 
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Shall we go by If we go by bus, We'll get there more 
bus or taxi? it will be cheaper. quickly if we go by taxi. 


If can be at the beginning of a sentence or in the middle: 
If at the beginning 


If we go by bus, it will be cheaper. 
If you don't hurry, you'll miss the train. 
If you're hungry, have something to eat. 
If the phonerings, can you answer it, please? 


if in the middle 


It will be cheaper if we go by bus. 
You'll miss the train if you don't hurry. 
l'm going to the concert if | can get a ticket. 
IsicOK ifl use your phone? 


In conversation, we often use the if-part of the sentence alone: 
Are you going to the concert? ‘Yes, if | can get a ticket’ 


If you see Ann tomorrow ... etc. 


| 


After if, we use the present (not will). We say ‘if you see ...’ (not if you will see): 
If you see Ann tomorrow, can you ask her to call me? 
If I’m late this evening, don't wait for me. (not if | will be) 
What shall we do if it rains? (not if it will rain) 
If | don't feel well tomorrow, l'Il stay at home. 


if and when 


| 


If | go out = it is possible that | will go out, but l'm not sure: 
A: Are you going out later? 
B: Maybe. If 1 go out, I'll close the windows. 


When | go out = l'm going out (for sure): 
A: Are you going out later? 
B: Yes, | am. When I go out, l'Il close the windows. 


Compare when and if: 
When | get home this evening, I’m going to have a shower. 
If I'm late this evening, dont wait for me. (not When l'm late) 
We're going to play tennis if it doesn’t rain. (not when it doesn’t rain) 


208 | (when Unit98 iflhad / if we went ... etc. => Unit 100 


Exercises 


[59.1 | Write sentences beginning with if. Choose from the boxes. 


you pass the exam 
you fail the exam 
you don’t want this magazine 


[ we can have lunch now 
you can have them 

| can lend you some 
you'll get a certificate 


If + + y 


you want those pictures 
you're busy now 
you're hungry 

you need money 


I'll throw it away 
we can talk later 
you can do it again 


1 ..Ifyou don't hurry, you'll be late 


2 If you pass... 
aui 


V—————— RÉP tre A el ren oe T e 
(99.2 | Which is right? 
If I'm / #Hbe late this evening, don’t wait for me. (l'm is right) 
Will you call me if | give / I'll give you my phone number? 
If there is / will be a fire, the alarm will ring. 
If | dont see you tomorrow morning, | call / I'll call you in the evening. 


l'm / I'll be surprised if Michael and Jane get / will get married. 
Do you go / Will you go to the party if they invite / they'll invite you? 


se your own ideas to complete these sentences. 


I'm going to the concert if... can get a ticket... s 
I ourcomeaneiiy, eu mio Ehe Trait... a e 
Jan SENE Ge aU WISI e OO ae se eae 

MON Eo GOS 2 lib... eT esce E NE 
Tuin dre TV C U auus CRT TE 
OAOT (SESS [VET SEES EE c PEE. 
I.T avertine EORYUITOWUS se esce 

NiV keel nee @ toitheibeachto inn Con opera eee Oo ee 
WIND ESS Uri riSe Ci fe et. menu .0l comet. Lea nan hua ewm. e ec nec a NN 


WOON DMN HRWNH — C DMB WN = 


Write if or when. 


1 IF. l'm late this evening, don't wait for me. 

2 I'm going to do some shopping now. 2... .| come back, we can have lunch. 

3 I'm thinking of going to see Tom. | go, will you come with me? 

reste eer you dont want to go out tonight, we can stay at home. 

S Ut OK esee ee I close the window? 

omishniisstillagschool =.” he leaves school, he wants to go to college. 

7 Shall we have a picnic tomorrow................... the weather is good? 

8 We're going to Madrid next week. We don't have anywhere to stay — we hope to find a hotel 
ure Aa we get there. | don't know what we'll do...................... we dont find a room. 
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Unit 


100 


If I had... If we went... 


Dan likes fast cars, but he doesn't have one. 

He doesnt have enough money. If | had the money ... 

If he had the money, he would buy a fast car. : 
Usually had is past, but in this sentence had is 


not past. If he had the money = if he had the 
money now (but he doesn't have it). 


DAN 


had / knew / lived (etc.) ... , would ... 
didn't have / didn’t know (etc.) ... . wouldn't ... 
were ..., i could ... 
could ..., couldn't ... 


You can say: 
C) If he had the money, he would buy a car. 
Or He would buy a car if he had the money. 


I'd / she'd / they'd etc. = | would / she would / they would etc. : 
C) | don’t know the answer. If | knew the answer, I'd tell you. 
Q Its raining, so we're not going out. We'd get wet if we went out. 
() Jane lives in a city. She likes cities. She wouldn't be happy if she lived in the country. 
C) If you didn't have a job, what would you do? (but you have a job) 
O Pm sorry | can’t help you. l'd help you if | could. (but | cant) 
C) If we had a car, we could travel more. (but we don't have a car, so we can't travel much) 


If (1) was/were ... 

| ldn't t ifl E 
You can say: if l/he/she/it was or ME 
if l/he/she/it were 


O It’s not a very nice place. | wouldnt go there 
if | were you. (or... if | was you) 
It would be nice if the weather was better. 
(or ... if the weather were better) 
What would Tom do if he were here? 
(or ... if he was here) 


Compare: 
if | have / if it is etc. if | had / if it was etc. 

C) | must go and see Helen. C) Imust go and see Helen. 
If | have time, | will go today. If | had time, | would go today. 
(= maybe I'll have time, so maybe i (= | don't have time today, so | will 
I'll go) | not go) 

C) Mike that jacket. C) | like this jacket, but it's very expensive. 
"Il buy it if it isn't too expensive. | I'd buy it if it wasn't so expensive. 
(= maybe it will not be too expensive) | (= it is expensive, so I'm not going to 

| buy it) 
O MI help you if | can. (= maybe | can) C) I'd help you if | could, but | can’t. 


( if we go / if | have / if | can etc. =* Unit 99 } 


Exercises 
[100.1] A the sentences. 
| don't know the answer. If}... Knew... the answer, I'd tell you. 
i | have a car. | couldn't travel very much if |... didn't have... a car. 
31 [alerte weintt Wo [o OWE, (eese .. to go out, I'd go. 
AANE dont haveaikey IWE m aes) sheers ene enn a key, we could get into the house. 
5 I'm not hungry. | would have something to eat if 1... „ hungry. 
GeSuelenj/oysihemwonk She WOulGHIcIGOIGITSMe: o EET it. 
7 He can't speak any foreign languages. If he... s speak a foreign language, 
perhaps he would get a better job. 
S VOU CEE y marclenoushy fol. ERR ETE harder, you would have more success. 
OMinaverallourordoitodayalfilt= ee.) aa so much to do, we could go out. 
100.2 ] Put the verb in the correct form. 
1 If ...he had... the money, he would buy a fast car. (he/have) 
2 Jane likes living in a city. ...ohe wouldn't be... happy if she lived in the country. (she/not/be) 
eufibuvamtesacelleanmilaldi Ne TT to Italy. (igo) 
4 | haven't told Helen what happened. She'd be angry if... . (she/know) 
X ———Ó—— a map, | could show you where | live. (we/have) 
6 WhaswouladWouidolifeee T mS alot of money? (you/win) 
7 It's nota very good načel! RR EN denen ES there if | were you. (I/not/stay) 
CI, aget ced eto Am nearer London, we would go there more often. (we/live) 
9 Ig a:shame' you maveltO BO TOW, cesset REIR nice if you had more time. (it/be) 
10: lim nor gelato teke dhe jo bored asiento m S. EOD better. (the salary/be) 
11 Idon't know anything about cars. If the car broke down, a what 


12 


to do. (I/not/know) 
If you could change one thing in the world, what... sss? (you/change) 


[100.3] Complete the sentences. Choose from the box and put the verb in the correct form. 


co 1G uUi. Uo NO 


we (have) a bigger house 


we (buy) a bigger house the air (be) cleaner 

we (have) some pictures on the wall I (watch) it 

every day (be) the same | (be) bored 

I'd buy that jacket if  iIkwas a bincheaper | o — 

NF ae was ago oain mion TAY WOVEN ccomsiensscarcouras  ——-———c T 
This room would be nicer if 

lir rts wet So? JURE OTT OR PET TREE e 4 
Life would be boring if o Sen Te ns cose E E ee rr 
RF meat (MONG MAYES 6) (86) enema 

Wecouldiinvitre alkounmiendstostay Ih cc ceca oe cee ee a neon A 
ewer aclim@regnin@ 1 eViecrtcs cca, cacy RT T T REEL. uu Oe 


[100.4] Complete the sentences. Use your own ideas. 


— 


QN un BR WN 


I'd be happier if... could get a better job... 


If | could go anywhere in the world, ...................... e E NA 
l| eol rante [exe WEY DADDY TP cente teer 


[assvvrameisten Sou e ———-— 
Diewoidwondibeniberrenplaceni ra a 
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a person who... athingthat/which ... 


(relative clauses 1) 


| | met a woman. She can speak six languages. 


she — who 


E m 2 sentences -------------------------! 


add Rec Ree EE" 
| met a woman who can speak six languages. 


| Jack w was s wearing a hat. It was too o big for him. 
mc 2 sentences m- 


it — that or r which 


| Jack was wearing a hat that was too big for him. 
| or 


JACK 


who i is for people (not things): 


| “A thiefisa person | who steals things. 
| Do you know anybody | who can play the piano? 
The man | who phoned didn't give his name. 
_ The people I who work i in the office are very friendly. 


thani is for things or people: 


| An airplane i isa machine | that flies. | | 
| Emma lives in a house | that is 400 years old. | | 
| The people | that work in the office | are very friendly. 


You can use that for people, but who is more usual. 


which is for things (not lanl 


| An airplane is a machine | which flies. (not a | machine who... " 
Emma. lives i ina à house | which is 400 years old. 


Do not use which for people: 


Do you remember the woman who was playing the piano at the party? 
(not the woman which ...) 
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i Jack was wearing a hat which was too big for him. 


Exercises 


[101.1] Choose from the boxes and write sentences: A ... is a person who .... Use a dictionary if 


necessary. 
ater a dentist doesn't tell the truth is ill in hospital 
a butcher a fool takes care of your teeth 
amusician a genius is very intelligent does stupid things 
a patient a liar plays a musical instrument — sells meat 


QANBDUTGMEMISIANDCNSOM i aranne ee al ca ae ne ES 
BEPATINUSIGIO Mt tar. OO CU EGER a A MOM IEEE NT 


[101.2] Make one sentence from two. 
1 (A man phoned. He didnt give his name.) 


2 (A woman opened the door. She was wearing a yellow dress.) 


TITERS ie es etm RN c mates fttt Gc meras a yellow dress. 
3 (Some students took the exam. Most of them passed.) 
ING Sta@ fu NEISCUGLeM US tU II T ee eee 
4 (A policeman stopped our car. He wasnt very friendly.) 
Oh edm Meet Eme 
[101.3] Write who or which. 
1 I met a woman ....WhO.... can speak six languages. 
2 Whats the name of the man... has just started work in your office? 
3. Whats themameofthe Tier... tet flows through the town? 
4 Where is the picture sss was hanging on the wall? 
5 DO VOU KNN EEO TS wants to buy a car? 
6 You always ask questions ................ are difficult to answer. 
7 iaverattu enc is very good at repairing cars. 
8 | think everybody went to the party enjoyed it very much. 
9 Why does he always wear clothes „i are too small for him? 


(107.4) Right or wrong? Correct the mistakes. 


An airplane is a machine that flies. 

A coffee maker is a machine who makes coffee. 
What's happened to the money that was on the table? 
| dont like people which never stop talking. 

| know somebody that can help you. 

| know somebody who works in that shop. 

Correct the sentences who are wrong. 

My neighbour bought a car who cost £40,000 


WON DY P 09 NO = 
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Unit the people we met the hotel you stayed at 
102 (relative clauses 2) 


The man is carrying a bag. 


j | 2 sentences 
It’s very heavy. 


The bag (that) he is carrying is very di 


1 sentence 


Kate won some money. 

What is she going to do with it? 

What is Kate going to do with the many 

(that) she won? i 

KATE eem +1711 7+1 ==: 1 sentence -i 


2 sentences 


You can say: 
O The bag that he is carrying... or The bag he is carrying ... (with or without that) 
() .. the money that Kate won? or ... the money Kate won? 


You do not need that/who/which when it is the object: 


subject verb object 
The man | was carrying | a bag — the bag (that) the man was carrying 
Kate | won some money | — the money (that) Kate won 
You | wanted some books | — the books (that) you wanted 
We | met some people | — the people (who) we met 


O Did you find the books you wanted? (or ... the books that you wanted?) 
() The people we met were very friendly. (or The people who we met ...) 
O Everything | said was true. (or Everything that | said ...) 


We say: 
O The film we saw was very good. (not The film we saw it was ...) 


Sometimes there is a preposition (to/in/at etc.) after che verb: 


Eve is talking to a man. —» Do you know the man Eve is talking to? 
We stayed at a hotel. — The hotel we stayed at was near the station. 
| told you about some books. — These are the books | told you about. 


We say: 
.. the books I told you about. (not the books | told you about them) 


You can say ‘(a place) where ...’: 
O The hotel where we stayed was near the station. (= The hotel we stayed at ...) 


You must use who/that/which when it is the subject (— Unit 101): 
C) I met a woman who can speak six languages. (who is the subject) 
O Jack was wearing a hat that was too big for him. (that is the subject) 


( a person who ..., a thing that/which ... (relative clauses 1) => Unit 101 


Exercises 


[102.1] Make one sentence from two. 
1 (Helen took some pictures. Have you seen them?) 


2 (You gave me a pen. l've lost it.) 

DEMOS tet heme ee os ran SO SIE A. c nr. O 
3 (Sue is wearing a jacket. | like it.) 

llliKeticiede mee LL Ls c ELS Rc ee Te a OREN carn 
4 (I gave you some flowers. Where are they?) 

MVheretareitlic o eden — — —— — — Meee E ? 
5 (He told us a story. | didn't believe it.) 


6 (You bought some oranges. How much were they?) 
OW «isses io. c RU neem Ev ONE Ne —M ? 


[102.2] Make one sentence from two. 
1 (I was carrying a bag. It was very heavy.) 


3 (I'm wearing shoes. They aren't very comfortable.) 
Miles Osee RR LL m ct ——— 
4 (We invited some people to dinner. They didn't come.) 


[102.3] You ask your friend some questions. Complete the sentences. 
1 Your friend stayed at a hotel. You ask: 


Whiat'stheimameof...Lhe hetelyoustaved aU... esses ? 
2 Your friend was talking to some people. You ask: 

WiorareieeIpeobex er see cete E NU T EE EE SS ? 
3 Your friend was looking for some keys. You ask: 

EST MMOH UA (1 1) cae eee Re C 2S SRN co —— Rss ? 
4 Your friend is going to a party. You ask: 

Wiee EG aa ag mS MUSAE s ? 
5 Your friend was talking about a film. You ask: 

MWhatstheltammelols. ecu su n TO TTD e ? 
6 Your friend is listening to some music. You ask: 

Miblassitl)abEe.. 0. oec MUR ce. Coo mam mecs nemasietoe tete muc ee MN ? 
7 Your friend applied for a job. You ask: 

DjaL Tr. o o E e UE E ? 


co Complete the questions. Use where. 
1 John stayed at a hotel. You ask him: 
Dislyeullike: . stes Oe WINONA o sues cues aa 
2 Sue had dinner in a restaurant. You ask her: 
Wihaesitnelmameroiitmemestaunamt e t eR ese TE ai 
3 Sarah lives in a village. You ask her: 
Homo stt bes mte e co awe: dou m NEN. . m 
4 Richard works in a factory. You ask him: 
Mlerelexactlylisem e. cos mme c c M es t c re pene ic M 
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at 8 o'clock on Monday in April 


pretia: C) Istart work at 8 o'clock. 
10.30 O The shops close at 5.30. 
midnight etc. 

Sunday(s) / Monday(s) etc. O Bye! l'Il see you on Friday. 
25 April /6 June. etc. C) What do you usually do on 


Sundays? 


New Years Day etc. i 
The concert is on 22 November. 


April/June etc. I'm going on holiday in October. 
2013/1988 etc. Emma was born in 1995. 
The park is beautiful in spring. 


summer/spring etc. 


We say: 


at the weekend Are you going away at the weekend? 

at night | can't sleep at night. 

at Christmas _ Where will you be at Christmas? (but on Christmas Day) 
at the end of ... l'm going on holiday at the end of October. 

at the moment Are you busy at the moment? 


in the morning / in the afternoon / in the evening 
C) lalways feel good in the morning. 
O Do you often go out in the evening? 
but 
on Monday morning / on Tuesday afternoon / on Friday evening / on Saturday night etc. : 
C) Im meeting Jackie on Monday morning. 
() Are you doing anything on Saturday night? 


We do not use at/on/in before: 

O Are you going out this evening? 

O We go on holiday every summer. Last summer we 
went to Canada. 

© l'm leaving next Monday. 
(not on next Monday) 


this ... (this morning / this week etc.) 
last ... (last August / last week etc.) 

next ... (next Monday / next week etc.) 
every ... (every day / every week etc.) 


in five minutes / in a few days / in six weeks / in two years etc. 


O Hurry! The train leaves in five minutes. 
(= it leaves five minutes from now) 


= J Bye! I'll see you in a few days. 


(2 a few days from now) 


now in five minutes 


in/on/at (places) => Units 106—107 


Exercises 


[103.1] Write at/on/in. 
1 


S 0n... 6 June J 24 September Friday morning 
2 in... the evening Bi s. Thursday Saturday night 
is e half past two em 11.45 night 
CP Wednesday NO, eem. Christmas Day the end of the day 
5 2007 11 .. Christmas , the weekend 
6 September TE the morning 1) eret. winter 
Co Write at/on/in. 
1 Bye! See you ....On...... Friday. 11 loften go away occu the weekend. 
2 Where were you n 28 February? 12 I'm starting my new job 3 July. 
3 [git Ulp. 8 oclock this morning. 13 We often go to the beach o.oo summer. 
4 |like getting up early ............. the morning. 14 George isn't here the moment. 
5 My sister got married 0... May. 15 Jane's birthday is . December. 
6 Jessica and | first met... 2006. 16 Do you work wn Saturdays? 
7 Did you go out Tuesday? 17 The company started .............. 1999. 
8 Did you go out Tuesday evening? 18 llike to look at the stars oc. night. 
9 Do you often go out... the evening? 19 l'll send you the money ......... the end of 
NO) [Lese timeret e 7.30 tomorrow evening. the month. 


103.3] Look at Lisa's diary for next week and complete the sentences. 


THURSDAY 


Drivin le 
4pm, 9 'esson 


FRIDAY 


Phone CAris 


1'issusgoingstertlireceinemas LON SAREE GAY OVER ii aae a ial 
Bie Seiastoyo n OD KS S. m eee ee e eee E ee 
Ar seismic oim oda thing specal «eomm co UNIO. rco MEN 
eS INCI OO IA ANA INIT el @S SOM e ee ce E ee URN cr 

Rat Sst SiON GEO dl SLE ae. eee mca n eC TE... 

BaP Shes ime uit Sanni oM er, RR Ur cotto tuere keiten ca oko. QD 

co Write sentences with in ... . 

1105825 now. The train leaves at 830. — — n The train leaves in five MINUTES. 
2. [es vermes oves. TM eset vox cor VIN See. v Ll Lettre te tees days. 
3 Today is 14 June. My exam is on 28 June. IC e e UE E 


A les S vere now, Wem vl exe Ines eic SASK, ^ — ON eec OU ene 


[103.5] Write at/on/in if necessary. Sometimes the sentence is already complete, and no word is 


necessary. 
1 I'm going ....9n...... Friday. 7 What are you doing ............ the weekend? 
2 I'm going z- next Friday. (already complete) 8 | phone Robert every Sunday. 

3 | always feel tired ............ the evening. 9 Shall we play tennis ............ next Sunday? 
4 Will you be at home ........... this evening? 10 lcant go to the party ......... Sunday. 

5 We went to France ......... last summer. 11 I'm going out. I'll be back ............ an hour. 
6 Laura was born ............ TOO 12 I don't often go out ........... night. 
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from...to until since 


from ... to ... 


C) We lived in Japan from 2003 to 2010. 
C) | work from Monday to Friday. 


You can also say from ... until ... : 
O We lived in Japan from 2003 until 2010. 


Monday Friday 


until ... 


__ They're going away tomorrow. 
They'll be away until Friday. E until Friday > 

|. | went to bed early, but | wasnt tired. 
| read a book until 3 o'clock. Friday 
Wait here until I come back. 


Friday 
December 
3 oclock 

| come back 


You can also say till (= until): 
C) Wait here till | come back. 


Compare: 
O ‘How long will you be away?” ‘Until Monday! 
O ‘When are you coming back? 'On Monday: 


since + a time in the past (to now) 
We use since after the present perfect (have been / have done etc.): 
Monday ©) Joe is in hospital. He has been 
1998 in hospital since Monday. ; 
230 (= from Monday to now) since Monday > 
O Sue and Dave have been 


| arrived e uni 
married since 1998. Monday now 
(= from 1998 to now) 
C) Ithas been raining since | arrived. 


Compare: 
C) We lived in Japan from 2003 to 2010. 
We lived in Japan until 2010. 
C) Now we live in Canada. We came to Canada in 2010. 
We have lived in Canada since 2010. (= from 2010 until now) 


We use for (not since) + a period of time (three days / ten years etc): 
C) Joe has been in hospital for three days. (not since three days) 


for + a period of time 


Gary stayed with us for 

three days 

f ten years vals days. «44 OE 2» 
OF | five minutes I'm going away for Sunday Monday Tuesday 


a few weeks. 
C) I'm going away for the weekend. 
C) They've been married for ten years. 


along time 


present perfect + for/since ** Units 18-19 present perfect (I have lived) and past simple (I lived) => Unit 20 


Exercises 


[104.1] Read the information and complete the sentences. Use from ... to / until / since. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


ALEX 


| live in England now. 

| lived in Canada 
before. 

| came to England in 


2009. in 2011. hotel in 2012. journalist in 2008. 
(Alex / Canada / 2001 — 2009) Alex lived ...in.Canada from 200. to 2009... : 
(Alex / Canada / — 2009) less laesa lm CNE canna neo 2009. 
(Alex / England / 2009 —) AlexhaslivediimEnp ane eee enea aa ai ! 
(Karen / France / > 2011) Kare m#livecliiit (1. tote: UE NOME RN i 
(Karen / Switzerland / 2011 —>) Karemhaslived imien aiioe E ia aa n ' 
(Clare / a restaurant / 2010 — 2012) Clare worked ......... 

(Clare / a hotel / 2012 >) Clare has worked 
(Adam / a teacher / 2002 — 2008) Adam was a... a 
(Adam / a journalist / 2008 —) Adam MASIOCEM!..c:. EN Ue. T ovS 


KAREN CLARE ADAM 


| work in a hotel now. 

| worked in a restaurant 
before. 

| started work in the 


| live in Switzerland 
now. 

| lived in France before 

I came to Switzerland 


I'm a journalist now. 

| was a teacher 
before. 

| started work as a 


Now write sentences with for. 


10 (Alex/Canada) .  .. Alec mo NOn eiat years... nn IS 
11 (Alex / England) exe ens viso Lg e ESO... ott e j 
lemiarenyeswitzenlana): daten aste OS UU S M f 
"13 8 999 areatan CENE e crc T E OE E iem : 
14 (Clare / a hotel) (anc MEL : 
15 (Adam / a teacher) Adan e ee OT o oM : 
16 (Adam -ajeumalist) Ada... cana E mo MM Wo a 
co Write until/since/for. 

1 Sue and Dave have been married .....SINGE..... 1998. 

2 |was tired this morning. | stayed in bed ou... sine 10 oclock. 

3 We waited for Sue... half an hour, but she didnt come. 

4 ‘Have you just arrived? ‘No, I've been here ss. half past seven: 

5 ‘How long did you stay at the party last night? “oo midnight. 

6 Dan and lare good friends. We have known each other o.com ten years. 

7 l'mtired. I'm going to lie down wuss a few minutes. 

8 Don't open the door of the train n the train stops. 

9 This is my house. I've lived here .. | was seven years old. 
10 Jack has gone away. He'll be away ~u Wednesday. 
11 Next week I’m going to Paris ss three days. 
12 | usually finish work at 5.30, but sometimes | work... six. 
13 ‘How long have you known Anna? “oeenn we were at school together. 
14 Where have you been? I've been waiting for you... twenty minutes. 
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before the film during the film after the film 


) Everybody feels nervous before exams. 
) | fell asleep during the film. 
) We were tired after our visit to the museum. 


before, while and after 


before we played while we were playing after we played 


| Dont forget to close the window before you go out. 
) | often fall asleep while I’m reading. 
) They went home after they did the shopping. 


during, while and for 


We use during + noun (during the film). We use while + verb (while I’m reading): 
OD We didn't speak during the meal. 
but We didn't speak while we were eating (not during we were eating) 


Use for (not during) + a period of time (three days / two hours / a year etc.): 
) We played tennis for two hours. (not during two hours) 
| | lived in London for a year. (not during a year) 


You can use before/after + -ing (before going / after eating etc.): 
| always have breakfast before going to work. (= before | go to work) 
After doing the shopping, they went home. (= after they did) 


We say before going (not before to go), after doing (not after to do) etc. : 
_) Before eating the apple, | washed it carefully. (not before to eat) 
| | started work after reading the newspaper. (not after to read) 


past continuous (I was -ing) => Units 13-14 — before/after/while/when -> Unit 98 for => Unit 104 


prepositions + -ing > Unit 112 


Exercises 


[105.1] Complete the sentences. Choose from the boxes. 


1 lunch the end they went to Australia 

after during +  theconcert -theexam- you're waiting 

before while the course the night 
UE STE UAR A i (""-—-—————— ea 
2 lusually work four hours in the morning, and another three hours „o TC LM ' 
buic noD Was: tea MORIN: CNV CMC QI L0 DOT — 
4 Anna went to evening classes to learn German. She learnt a lot... 
ER icu cro bur Tedinsz rel nenne ORE m e o — 
GRASSO MEOOGVADTOKera iwi ONE mer 7 — trees eee nee se nee . Did you hear anle 

B: No, | was asleep all the time. 
zNweulatvoullikeitomisdowlime cee c c Mac o ? 
8 A Areyoueonehome oerna a a ? 


B: Yes, | have to get up early tomorrow. 


co Write during/while/for. 


1 We didn’t speak while... we were eating. 
2 We didn't speak ...during.... the meal. 
3) GA Gallo c S you were out. 
4 Amy went to Italy and stayed in Rome ii five days. 
Si bdidit cheek my^emall... otn | was away. 
6 The students looked very bored „i the lesson. 
7 Mielliougofbed osse | was asleep. 
8 Last night | watched TV m mm three hours. 
9 Idomeustally watell t V. — messes the day. 
10 Do you ever watch TV ................... you are having dinner? 


[105.3 Complete the sentences. Use -ing (doing, having etc.). 
1 After....4oing.... the shopping, they went home. 


PRM) (ole Sle eric a ast too much chocolate. 

3 I'm going to ask you a question. Think carefully before i it. 

4 |felt awful when | got up this morning. | felt better after ss a shower. 

5 my work, | left the office and went home. 

(Cha XAOS m to a foreign country, it’s good to try and learn a little of the language. 


(105.4) Write sentences with before + -ing and after + -ing. 


1 They did the shopping. Then they went home. 
After doing the shopping, they went home 


2 John left school. Then he worked in a bookshop for two years. 
i FTTH GIAR m E cz NN oco iim E dr. E 


3 | read for a few minutes. Then | went to sleep. 
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| in a room in a garden 


in a shop in a town 
in a car E A AX in the city centre 


in the water < in Brazil 


| 
| "Where's David? ‘In the kitchen. / In the garden. / In London’ 
| What's in that box / in that bag / in that cupboard? 
| Rachel works in a shop / in a bank / in a factory. 
| went for a swim in the river / in the pool / in the sea. 


| Milan is in the north of Italy. Naples is in the south. 


| | live in a big city, but I'd like to live in the country. 


at the bus stop at the door at the traffic lights at her desk 


| | There's somebody at the bus stop / at the door. at the top (of the page) 
| Thecar is waiting at the traffic lights. 
) Vicky is working at her desk. 


at the top / at the bottom / at the end (of ...): 
.) Write your name at the top of the page. - 
) My house is at the end of the street. at the bottom (of the page) 


E 
1 


| ona shelf on a wall 
on a plate on a door 
To on a balcony on the ceiling 
on the floor Bu 
P P etc. 

| There are some books on the shelf and some pictures on the wall. 

) There are a lot of apples on those trees. o 

) Don't sit on the grass. It's wet. / 4 stamp 

| There is a stamp on the envelope. / Pa 

Am j 
on a horse / on a bicycle / on a motorbike: a 3 y 
) Whoisthat man on the motorbike? B J4 — envelope 
=p 
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Exercises 


c» Look at the pictures and answer the questions. Use in/at/on. 


| @ (the kitchen) o (che box) ® (the box) | "T -— 
j | Me | 


"ene field) Iz (the Edom) 


(5) (the bus stop) | © (the suspe 


- 
i _——_ 


8) (the do (id. (the ceiling) > IE D (the table) | ais 39 


Ay 


spider 
Y 


w- 


Where is he? the kitchen. ean 7 Where are they standing? 


1 
2 Where are the shoes? . . 8 Where is she swimming? .... 
te WAG (IS UNE [BSNS a Op Wihererisihrelstam Gli @¢ 0 m a 
A ereite ock <a c c TN 119) Wie lr Ue SONONSII ssec 
zt Where 1S dne [USC ocean WARES TS AVS SIRE. uen Re 
6 Verelareell eises m E eee 12 Winereliststrelsiaimo M m e — 
co Write in/at/on. 
1 Dont sit... che grass. It's wet. 
2 What do you have wu... your bag? 
3 Look! There's a man on... the roof. What's he doing? 
4 There are a lot of fish this river. 
5. Our house is number 45 — the number is the door. 
6 ‘Is the hospital near here? ‘Yes, turn left . the traffic lights: 
7 It’s difficult to park... the centre of town. It's better to take the bus. 
8 My sister lives ......... Brussels. 
9 There's a small park ........... the top of the hill. 
10 Ithink | heard the doorbell. Theres somebody ........... the door. 
11 Munich is a large city ............. the south of Germany. 
12 There are a few shops the end of the street. 
13 It’s difficult to carry a lot of things ............ a bike. 
14 | looked at the list of names. My name was ............. the bottom. 
15 There is a mirror the wall ............ the living room. 
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at on (places 2) 


in bed 

in hospital 

in the sky 

in the world 

in a newspaper / in a book 

in a photo(graph) / in a picture 
in a car / in a taxi 

in the middle (of ...) 


@seeaeseseee 


at 


at home 

at work / at school 

at university / at college 

at the station / at the airport 


at the doctors / at the hairdresser's 
etc. 


at a concert / at a party / at a football 
match etc. 


at Lisa's (house) / at my sister's (house) / 


‘Where's Kate? ‘She's in bed: 

David's father is ill. He's in hospital. 

| like to look at the stars in the sky at night. 
What's the largest city in the world? 

| read about the accident in the newspaper. 
You look sad in this picture. 

Did you come here in your car? 

There's a big tree in the middle of the garden. 


Will you be at home this evening? 
‘Where's Kate? ‘She's at work’ 
Helen is studying law at university. 
I'll meet you at the station, OK? 


ORORO OR RO 


A: Where were you yesterday? 
B: At my sister's. 
| saw Tom at the doctor's. 


O OQ 


There weren't many people at the party. 


Often it is possible to use in or at for buildings (hotels, restaurants etc.): 
C) Westayed ata nice hotel. or We stayed in a nice hotel. 


on 


on a bus 


on a bus / on a train / on a plane / 
on a ship 


on the ground floor / on the first floor 
ete, 


on the way (to ...) / on the way home 


m» 


on the first floor on the way from AtoB | 


O Did you come here on the bus? 


() The office is on the first floor. 


C) | met Anna on the way to work / on the way home. 


Exercises 


[107.1] Look at the pictures and answer the questions. Use in/at/on. 


(hospital) | (2) (the airport) 


| CHECK-IN 


(bed) 


» ^ = 


DW” AWN 


| (the mee 


a taxi) 


(I9 (a plane) 


Where is she? HOSPITAL sss 7 Where is Steve? e es 


[107.2] Write in/at/on. 


oo N AN AWN 


So 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Where are they? .... e e \Vinerelisithelrestalirant? TET TT 
MUI eredi Sue duet nett oem et meets 9i nc ——. X. 
Mul erefaexalie V e como na Mler e eS ces Ob laererateqtliey? ee eoe, oc RO 
MVImereraneusielstans Me cen T Wilt tekeent Gy 2 

Winereiareitiley ec ot aca antares 12 Where are they? eq 

Helen is studying law ....a.... university. 

There was a big table .......... the middle of the room. 

What is the longest river ............. the world? 

Were there many people................ the concert last night? 

Will you be... home tomorrow afternoon? 

Who is the man ....... «this photo? Do you know him? 

Where are your children? Are they.............. school? 

Gary is coming by train. lm going to meet him ............ the station. 

Caire iE sera hospital. He had an operation yesterday. 

How many pages are there .......... this book? 

Are you hungry after your journey? ‘No, | had something to eat the train: 

l'm sorry I’m late. My car broke down ............ the way here. 

‘Is Tom here? — 'No, he’s ............ his friend's house: 

Dont believe everything you see ........... the newspaper! 

| walked to work, but | came home the bus. 


Restaurant 
* and Floor 
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108 to in at (pl: 


to in/at (— Units 106-107) 
go/come/return/walk (etc.) to ... be/stay/do something (etc.) in ... 
I 
TO » 
^. LONDON GF 
We're going to London on Sunday. Piccadilly Circus is in London. 
| | want to go to Italy next year. My brother lives in Italy. 
We walked from my house to the The main shops are in the centre of 
centre of town. i town. 
O What time do you go to bed? _) llike reading in bed. 


be/stay/do something (etc.) at ... 


() The bus is going to the airport. The bus is at the airport. 
©) Karen didn't go to work yesterday. Sarah wasn't at work yesterday. 
| | went to a party last night. | met a lot of people at the party. 
| ) You must come to our house. Helen stayed at her brother's house. 
go/come/walk (etc.) home (without to): be/stay/do something (etc.) at home: 
O I'mtired. l'm going home. l'm staying at home tonight. 
(not to home) Dan doesn't work in an office. 
| Did you walk home? He works at home. 


arrive and get 


| arrive in a country or town (arrive in Italy / arrive in Paris etc.): 
They arrived in this country last week. (not arrived to this country) 


arrive at other places (arrive at the station / arrive at work etc.): 
What time did you arrive at the hotel? (not arrive to the hotel) 


get to (a place): 
What time did you get to the hotel? 
What time did you get to Paris? 


get home / arrive home (no preposition): 
| was tired when I got home. or | was tired when | arrived home. 


l 


226 | been to => Unit 17 get (to ...) => Unit 56  in/at => Units 106-107 


Exercises 


[108.1] Write to or in. 


1 I like reading ....in... bed. 

2 Wee mro Italy next month. 

3 Sue is on holiday ............ Italy at the moment. 
4 t have to go... the hospital tomorrow. 

5 twas tired, so | stayed .......... bed late. 
6 
7 
8 


What time do you usually go ............. bed? 
Does this bus go... the centre? 
Would you like to live ............. another country? 


rite to or at if necessary. One sentence is already complete, and no word is necessary. 


W 
1 Paula didn't go ... t0... work yesterday. 
2 lm tired. I’m going ...—.... home. (already complete) 
3 Tina is not very well. She has gone „u the doctor. 
4 Would you like to come ........ a party on Saturday? 
SUIS IS S home? ‘No, she’s gone............... work: 
6 There were 20,000 people ............ the football match. 
7 Why did you go ............ home early last night? 
8 A boy jumped into the river and swam ............ the other side. 
9 There were a lot of people waiting ............. the bus stop. 
10 We had a good meal ........... a restaurant, and then we went back ............ the hotel. 


[108.3] Write to, at or in if necessary. One sentence is already complete, and no word is necessary. 


1 I'm not going out this afternoon. l'm staying At... home. 
2 Were Boing. culos a concert tomorrow evening. 
2. | VERE eee New York last year. 
4 How long did you stay ............ New York? 
5 Next year we hope to go... Canada to visit some friends. 
6 Do you want to go the cinema this evening? 
7 Did you park your car ......... the station? 
8 After the accident three people were taken ............ hospital. 
9 How often do you go ............. the dentis? 

10 ‘Is Sarah here" — 'No, she's ............ Helens: 

11 My house is ............. the end of the street on the left. 

12 lwent........... . Maria house, but she wasn't ............. home. 

13 There were no taxis, so we had to walk ............. home. 

14 "Who did you Meet ........... the party? ‘I didn't go... the party. 

[108.4] Write to, at or in if necessary. Sometimes the sentence is already complete, and no word is 

necessary. 
1 What time do you usually get ............. work? 4 When did you arrive ............. London? 
2 What time do you usually get ............ home? 5 What time does the train get ............ Paris? 
3 What time did you arrive ............. the party? 6 Wearrived ......... home very late. 


[105.5] Complete these sentences about yourself. Use to/in/at. 


eo cio ne moll NA EA mp tdt 
Yesin | WON NENNEN o eee LL UM om 
Pe (Mere ole Scere. geil |S caet amt 
@neidayilidiiikelttolson see 5590 55 
|falermisslelooimpa er eee CR... — Á 

ARIO COCK Westtsirolet) GNISIRITRES [| WIE oeste D EAE ; 


OV un RW NY 


under, behind, opposite etc. 


next to / beside / between / in front of / behind 


A is next to B. or A is beside B. 
B is between A and C. 

D is in front of B. 

Eis behind B. 


also 

A is on the left. 

C is on the right. | 
B is in the middle (of the group). 


———————Á 
A is sitting in front of B. 
A is sitting opposite C. | 
C is sitting opposite A. | 
| 
-—— xu! 
by (= next to / beside) 
| 
C) Our house is by the sea. (= beside the sea) | 
© Whois that man standing by the window? | 
© If you feel cold, why don't you sit by the fire? | 
by the window | 
á — = 4 
under 
a a 
A e 
©. The cat is under the table. | 
O The girl is standing under a tree. 
4 C) l'm wearing a jacket under my coat. 


under the table under a tree 


above and below 
A is above the line. $ r4 The pictures are 
A m (= higher than the line) — DT 7 above the shelves. 
B & B is below the line. lt = - The shelves are 
(= lower than the line) Hu ds below the pictures. cae 


up/over/through etc. => Unit 110 by 3 Unit 111 


Exercises 


[109.1] Where are the people in the picture? Complete the sentences. 


ALAN BECKY CARL 1 Carl is standing ....pehind ... Frank. 
Dean ISISIBEI RT E ES Emma. 
5) [ETT ES SERE Becky. 
Zi ENNE US SCENE ccce Daniela and Frank. 
5. Daniela issiteilg. «c ee Emma. 
CREAMS SITNE Carl. 
7 ANamisstanding ene Daniela. 
8 Alanis standing .... . left. 
DANIELA EMMA FRANK 9 Becky is standing... middle 


co Look at the pictures and complete the sentences. 


FIONA PAUL 


1 The cat is under... 7 UNG Switcher, oe nd 
A mae Balde uaa ........ come the house. 8 The cupboard is „i 
3 The plane is flying ae the clouds. 9 There are some shoes u the bed. 
4 She is Standing ...cccnennnnnnnn the piano. TOMEI Dat GiSeee nese the piano. 
5. Unt CIIRTSIREE TES coca the right. UM [Pisa] is SIR TS cessent Fiona. 
S SSS tice el ccena the fridge. 12 In Britain people drive... the left. 
[109.3] Write sentences about the picture. 
1 (next to). ...Ihe bank is next to the bookshop... 
—— ATRE 2 (UU NONE ON E reren oaeen in front of 
SUPERMARKET E eme nS 
! - Ys 3 (opposite) 


It 


Z^ 


BOOKSHOP 


BANK 


up, over, through etc. 


() Jane is going to France next week. 
O We walked from the hotel to the station. 
O Alot of English words come from Latin. 


C) We jumped into the water. 
©) Aman came out of the house and got 


into a car. 
— O Why are you looking out of the window? — 
© | took the old batteries out of the radio. 
into (in) We say put something in ... (not usually into): out of 
C) I put new batteries in the radio. 


O Dont put your feet on the table. 
Please take your feet off the table. 


I'm going to hang some pictures on the wall. m 
Be careful! Don't fall off your bike. y 


We got on the bus in Princes Street. off 
) We walked up the hill to the house. SS | 
Be careful! Don't fall down the stairs. 
The plane flew over the mountains. en gr 
| jumped over the wall into the garden. dh 
—— 


Some people say it is unlucky to walk under 
a ladder. 


A bird flew into the room through a 
window. 

The old road goes through the village. 
() The new road goes round the village. 
The bus stop is just round the corner. 
C) | walked round the town and took 
some photographs. 


You can also use around (= round): 
() We walked around the town. round the town 


©. Iwas walking along the road with my dog. 
O Lets go for a walk along the river. 
©) The dog swam across the river. IDEO 


() They walked past me without speaking. 
= 


A: Excuse me, how do | get to the hospital? hospital w 
B: Go along this road, past the cinema, cinema P d 
under the bridge and the hospital is on a D 
the left. 


Exercises 


[110.1] Somebody asks you how to get to a place. 
You say which way to go. Look at the pictures 
and write sentences beginning Go... 


Go past 


[110.2] Look at the pictures and complete the sentences. 


| (1) 


| (2) 


1 The dog swam ...26I0S9.... the river. the corner. 

2 UNDOCKI Elle rn the shelf. VIGO Ce the village. 

3 A plane flew... the village. Saeco MM" the train. 

CA WHOMMEIN [EGTE «occasu the car. 9 The moon travels s me a the earth. 
SANA the road. 1O evecu ee the house ................. a window. 


[110.3] Complete the sentences. Use over/from/into etc. 


jul Tora c = the window and watched the people in the street. 

2 My house is very near here. It's just... ess . the corner. 

3 ‘Where's my phone? "YOU put it... your bag: 

Z lp UU LES Do cem nuc lO eee the airport? 

SENNEN cec the museum for an hour and saw a lot of interesting things. 
6 YOU can put your coat „x the back of the chair. 

7 \n tennis, you have to hit the ball ne the net. 

Se SIIViaNtOO aky oes her bag and opened the door. 
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with about 


on 
on holiday Jane isnt at work this week. She5 on holiday. 
on television We watched the news on TV. 
on the radio We listened to the news on the radio. 
on the phone | spoke to Rachel on the phone last night. 
on fire The house is on fire! Call the fire brigade. 
on time (= not late) "Was the train late"? ‘No, it was on time. 

at 


at (the age of) 21 / at 50 kilometres an hour / at 100 degrees etc. : 
() Lisa got married at 21. (or... at the age of 21.) 
O Acar uses more petrol at 120 kilometres an hour than at 90. 
() Water boils at 100 degrees Celsius. 


by 


by car / by bus / by plane / by bike etc. : 
O Do you like travelling by train? 
O Jane usually goes to work by bike. 


but on foot: 
C) You can’t get there by car. You have to 
go on foot. (= you have to walk) 


on foot 


pee the title 
by 


the writer 
S 


a book by ... / a painting by ... / a piece of music 
by ... etc.: 
C) Have you read any books by Charles 
Dickens? 
(OQ Who is that painting by? Picasso? 


by after the passive (— Unit 21): 
C) | was bitten by a dog, 


with/without 

() Did you stay at a hotel or with friends? 

C) Wait for me. Please don't go without me. 

© Do you like your coffee with or without milk? 
Q | cut the paper with a pair of scissors. 


a man with a beard / a woman with glasses etc. : O S 
C) Do you know that man with the beard? $ 
C) Idlike to have a house with a big garden. a man a woman 
with a beard with glasses 
about 


talk/speak/think/hear/know about ... : 
C) Some people talk about their work all the time. 
C) I dont know much about cars. 


a book / a question / a programme / information (etc.) about ... : 
() There was a programme about volcanoes on TV last night. Did you see i? 


Exercises 


aD Complete the sentences. Use on + these words: 
holiday the phone  -theradie- TV time 


1 We heard the news on. the radio... 

2ple3seralenisb ellas Dart beer cc : 

2 Ione be hae net wede MIONE Mr 
4 
5 


iier eurseedibimcla No Düt Ialkedito [e eee ee 
"What's sss, this evening? ‘Nothing that | want to watch: 


[1112] Look at the pictures. Complete the sentences with at/by/with etc. 


| cut the paper .. With... a pair of 6 She's listening to some music 

scissors. 7 The plane is flying -600 miles an hour. 
2 She usually goes to work ......... car. eiheyre holiday. 
3 Who is the woman ....... short hair? 9 Do you know the man............... sunglasses? 
4 They are talking.............. the weather. 10 Hes reading a book ............ grammar 
5xliereanise aa fire. pe Vern PA Bull! 


omplete the sentences. Use at/by/with etc. 


In tennis, you hit the ball... a racket. 
It’s cold today. Dont go out .............. a coat. 
Hamlet, Othello and Macbeth are plays ............ William Shakespeare. 
Do you know anything ............ computers? 
My grandmother died the age of 98. 
How long does it take from New York to Los Angeles ............ plane? 
| didn't go to the football match, but | watched it... TV. 
My house is the one the red door on the right. 

9 These trains are very fast. They can travel... very high speeds. 
10 | don't use my car very often. | prefer to go bike. 
11 Can you give me some information ............ hotels in this town? 
12 | was arrested .............. two policemen and taken to the police station. 
13 The buses here are very good. They're nearly always .......... time. 
14 What would you like to drink ............ your meal? 
15 We travelled from Paris to Moscow ............ train. 
16 The museum has some paintings .............. Rembrandt. 


ea c] @ Ua dE» Bm 4 GF 


afraid of ... / good at ... etc. (adjective + preposition) 


I'm not very l'm fed up 
good at maths. lem. with my job. 
>z 
/ 
$ 1 
He's afraid of me. —_ zc 9 
| afraid of ... / scared of ... J Are you afraid of dogs? 


J 
a. 


angry with somebody Why are you angry with me? What have | done? 


angry about something J Are you angry about last night? (= something that 
happened last night) 
different from ... .) Lisa is very different from (or to) her sister. 
or different to ... | 
| fed up with ... ) l'm fed up with my job. | want to do something different. 
| (= I've had enough of my job) 
| full of ... | © The room was full of people. 
| good at ... ) Are you good at maths? 
interested in ... | l'm not interested in sport. 
married to ... ) Sue is married to a dentist. (= her husband is a dentist) 
nice/kind of somebody to ... ) It was kind of you to help us. Thank you very much. 
be nice/kind to somebody ) Davidis very friendly. He's always very nice to me. 
sorry about a situation I'm afraid | can't help you. I'm sorry about that. 
sorry for/about doing something ) I'm sorry for/about not phoning you yesterday. 


(or I'm sorry | didn't phone you) 
| be/feel sorry for somebody | feel sorry for them. They are in a very difficult situation. 


of/at/for (etc.) + -ing 


After a preposition (of/at/for etc.), a verb ends in -ing: 


“Im not very good at | telling stories. 
à B | Areyou fed up with | doing the same thing every day? 
| q lm sorry for | not phoning | you yesterday. 
| 1 Thank you for | helping | me. 
Mark is thinking of | buying | a new car. 
Tom left without | saying goodbye. (= he didn't say goodbye) 
After | doing the shopping, they went home. 


234 before/after -ing => Unit 105 think about/of > Unit 113 


Exercises 


[112.1] Look at the pictures and complete the sentences with of/with/in etc. 


(4) 
| 
This is my | speak German, 
husband. Russian, 
= E na = | XA Spanish... 
1 He's afraid .....0f..... dogs. 4 She's very good ......... languages. 
2 She's interested ............ science. 5 He's fed up ........... the weather. 
3 She's married ........ a footballer. 6 A: Can I help you? 
B: Thanks, that's very kind ............. you. 


qo Complete the sentences with in/of/with etc. 


1 I'm not interested ....in.... sport. 
2 Im not very good oc sport. 
3 Ilike Sarah. She's always very kind .............. me. 
A Vf sos coss your broken window. It was an accident. 
5 He's very brave. He isn't scared.. anything. 
6. IE WaSIVERY nice eoe Jane to let us stay in her apartment. 
7 Life today is very different... life 50 years ago. 
8 Are you interested «uns politics? 
Seal Sony ee her, but | can’t help her. 

10 Chris was angry ............ what happened. 

11 These boxes are very heavy. They are full books. 

112. sy Sexy omnee getting angry s you yesterday. 

q Complete the sentences. 

1 lm not very ...200d at telling... stories. (good/tell) 
2 | wanted to go to the cinema, but Paula wasn't... . (interested/go) 
3 Sue isn't very up in the morning. (good/get) 
4: esie BN Eco o UU oem . (fed up / wait) 
Endo vr era C diiit cues oS RS a you up in the middle of the night. (sorry/wake) 
er Sesion s . (thank you / wait) 


[112.4] Complete the sentences. Use without -ing. 


1 (Tomleft/hedidn'tsaygoodbye) ^ Tom left without saying goodbye... 
2 (Sue walked past me / she didn’t speak) 

Suis Wal KEG mme mn TTC EM ee 
3 (Dont do anything / ask me first) 

[DYSON 
4 (I went out / | didnt lock the door) 

le e c LM RS UN IERI AE dee 

[12.5] Write sentences about yourself. 

1 (interested) —Cinmnte we TED TRO RR se S 
2 (scared) IRR: eee BUR. ln to S RR dm nne mer o EM 
Moss o7 o UM, We LL M n 
Ai (notitelested)iNe eese en descen cr de AX o o oos MN 
cWi-olo MM TTE. o odore LLL LE. : 
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Unit 


13. listen to ..., lookat...etc. (verb + preposition) 


ask (somebody) for ... Don't ask me for money. | don't have any. 

belong to ... This house doesnt belong to me. (= it’s not mine) 
happen to ... | cant ind my phone. What's happened to it? 
listen to ... Listen to this music. It’s great. 


talk to somebody (about ...) Did you talk to Paul about the problem? 


speak to somebody (about ...) I'd like to speak to the manager, please. 


thank somebody for ... Thank you very much for your help. 


think about ... or think of ... He never thinks about (or of) other people. 


Mark is thinking of (or about) buying a car. 


OFO R OFORO ORO R EOR 


wait for ... Wait for me. l'm nearly ready. 


Note that we say call/phone/text/email somebody (no preposition): 
© | have to phone my parents today. 
(not phone to my parents) 
© Shall | text you or email you? 


look at / look for / look after 


look at ... 
O He's looking at his watch. 
C) Look at these flowers! They're beautiful. 
C) Why are you looking at me like that? 
look for ... 
(= try to find) e 
Oo C) She's lost her key. She's looking for it. 
C) I'm looking for Sarah. Have you seen her? 
look after ... 
(2 take care of, keep safe) C) When Emily is at work, a friend of hers 
looks after her children. 
Dont lose this book. Look after it. 
(= Keep it safe.) 
————Á— 
depend 
We say depend on ... : 


O A: Do you like eating in restaurants? 
B: Sometimes. It depends on the restaurant. (not it depends of) 


You can say it depends what/where/how (etc.) with or without on: 
Q A: Do you want to come out with us? 
8: It depends where you're going. or It depends on where you're going. 


wait > Unit 54 preposition + -ing => Unit 112 


Exercises 


[113.1] Look at the pictures and complete the sentences with to/for/at etc. 


(5) 


E 
2 


= = 
gu (2) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1 She's looking At... her watch. 4 Paul is talking ........... Jane. 
2 He's listening .......... the radio. 5 They're looking ............ a picture. 
3 They're waiting .............. a taxi. 6 Sueis looking ............ Tom. 


qo Complete the sentences with to/for/about etc. Two sentences are already complete, and no word 
is necessary. 


1 Thank you very much ...for..... your help. 
2 This isn't my umbrella. It belongs ............. a friend of mine. 
3 | saw Steve, but | didn't speak ............. him. 
4 Don't forget to phone -u your mother tonight. 
5. Thankyou the present. It was lovely. 
6 What happened ......... Ella last night? Why didn't she come to the party? 
7 We're thinking going to Australia next year. 
8 We asked the waiter ............ coffee, but he brought us tea. 
9 ‘Do you like reading books? “It depends... the book: 
10 John was talking, but nobody was listening .............. what he was saying. 
11 We waited ............ Karen until 2 oclock, but she didnt come. 
12. texte mmm... Lisa to tell her | would be late. 
13 Hes alone all day. He never talks ........... anybody. 
14 ‘How much does it cost to stay at this hotel" ‘It depends the type of room: 
15 Catherine is thinking ............. changing her job. 
[113.3] Complete these sentences. Use at/for/after. 
T ilooked cc the letter, but | didn't read it carefully. 
2 When you are ill, you need somebody to look ............... you. 
3 Excuse me, I’M looking ........... Hill Street. Is it near here? 
4 Bye! Have a great holiday and look ................... yourself. 
5 | want to take a picture of you. Please look -i the camera and smile. 
6 Ben is LOOKING wo. cnn ajob. He wants to work in a hotel. 


[113.4] Answer these questions with It depends ... . 


Do you want to go out with us? | 
Do you like eating in restaurants? | 
Do you enjoy watching TV? | 

Can you do something for me? | 
Are you going away this weekend? 
Can you lend me some money? } 


AVA WN —= 


go in, fall off, run away 


1 4 A f CIS T - 1 I 
114 (phrasal verbs 1) 
A phrasal verb is a verb (go/look/be etc.) + in/out/up/down etc. 


out 


| waited outside the shop. | didn't go in. | | went to the window and looked out. 
J) Sarah opened the door of thecarand | ) The car stopped and a woman got out. 
gotin. (- into the car) 


-E out of the car) 


| on 


FALL OFF 


) The bus came, and | got on. 


g- 


He stood up and left the room. ) The picture fell down. 


| usually get up early. (= get out of ) Would you like to sit down? 
bed) ) Lie down on the floor. 


) We looked up at the stars in the sky. 


| away or or off 
eo 
RUN AWAY 
COME BACK 
| The thief ran away. (or ... ran off) ) Go away and don't come back! 
Emma got into the car and drove away. ) We went out for dinner and then went 
(or ... drove off) back to our hotel. 
| be/go away (= in/to another place) be back 
| Tom has gone away for a few days. ) Tomis away. He'll be back on mu 


round (or e 


rur Cp 3 LOOK E 
CLIMB OVER TURN OVER i jon | ROUND 


.) The wall wasnt very high, so we ) Somebody Te my name, so | 
climbed over. looked round (or around). 
Turn over and look at the next page. () We went for a long walk. After an hour 
we turned round (or around) and 
went back. 


get > Unit 56 put on / take off etc. (phrasal verbs 2) => Unit 115 more phrasal verbs =* App 


Exercises 


F 


\ 


| > | 
| | 

1 | went to the window and ...looked out .......... NEST 0 o 2 ws 

2 he dGemwastOpennsOwWwe eke . 6 The bus stopped, andshe m 

8 wilelinearelKayplamensOine coe . 4 There was a free seat, so she... s 

Zu Shegaouonmbenbikeand m e a . 8 Acar stopped, and two men n = 


[114.2] Complete the sentences. Use out/away/back etc. 


1 ‘What happened to the picture on the wall? — ‘Ir fell... down... 
2 "Wit minute Donte omea . | want to ask you something. 
3 Lisa heard a noise behind her, so she looked „n to see what it was. 
4. [Inn oin ER... now to do some shopping. I'll be... at 5 oclock. 
5 I'm feeling very tired. I’m going to lie onc on the sofa. 
6 When you have read this page, turn -u and read the other side. 
7 Mark is from Canada. He lives in London now, but he wants to go cece to Canada. 
8 We havent got a key to the house, so we can't get... i 
9 | was very tired this morning. | couldn't get ene à 
10 A: When are you going ....... ss ? 
Boxer Sibi. ANUNCIATE on the 24th. 


[114.3] Before you do this exercise, study the verbs in Appendix 6 (page 250). Complete the sentences. 
Choose a verb from the box + on/off/up etc. If necessary, put the verb into the correct form. 


break fall give hold speak -wake M— — 


carry get go slow take 

1 I went to sleep at 10 o'clock and ...woke up... at 8 o'clock the next morning. 

2. “IWSIRIMGNLOIGO: - Loose tenete NS a minute. I’m not ready yet’ 

5 MMe oe oc c. s and finally stopped. 

4 |like flying, but I’m always nervous when the plane „iii 

Sy ewar your Gean HOw aie NE ea te eee er co eee es at school? 

6 It's difficult to hear you. Can you sy Rs corre etme a little? 

2 "Wigus el inte sS roro. li [RES E e aaa eme many times. 

8 When babies try to walk, they sometimes ............ s "wu aa : 

S miseltrerellismisiras NTC AMONT TTE along this road, you'll see it 
on the left. 

10 "(I tuiikero! wey (ral e (Gon, IDXURE | oct emnes . It was impossible. 


(qii Tabs efi rera Fa Tr etse tmt mmo and everyone had to leave the building. 


A j Sometimes a phrasal verb (put on / take off etc.) has an object. For example: 


verb object verb object 
puton your coat take off your shoes 
e 
PUT ON - TAKE OFF 


You can say: 
| put on your coat 
or put your coat on or 


But it/them (pronouns) always go before on/off etc. : 
put it on (not put on it) 


It was cold, so | put on my coat. 
or ... | put my coat on. 
Here's your coat. Put it on. 


B j Some more phrasal verbs + object: 


turn on / turn off (lights, machines, taps etc.): 


It was dark, so | turned on the light. 
or ...| turned the light on. 

| don't want to watch this programme. 
You can turn it off. 


also switch on / switch off (lights, machines etc.): 


| switched on the light and switched off the television. 


pick up / put down: 


Those are my keys on the floor. 

Can you pick them up for me? 

| stopped reading and put my book 
down. 

or ... put down my book. 


bring back / take back / give back / put back 


You can take my umbrella, but please 
bring it back. 

| took my new sweater back to the 
shop. It was too small for me. 

I've got Rachel's keys. | have to give them 
back to her. 

| read the letter and then put it back in 
the envelope. 


240 | go in / fall off etc. (phrasal verbs 1) => Unit 114 


You can say: 
take off your shoes 
take your shoes off 


take them off (not take off them) 


l'm going to take off my shoes. 
or ... take my shoes off. 
Your shoes are dirty. Take them off. 


pedi PUT DOWN 


| 


more phrasal verbs + object ** Appendix 7 


Exercises 


[115.1] Look at the pictures. What did these people do? 


[1152] You can write these sentences in three different ways. Complete the table. 


| | Iturnedontheradio. — |. | turned the radio on... | o LEUBHER IE OT o s 
2 | He put on his jacket. | ———— € hie cedes mm cube coner 
Su uShem o sieosefplassesiofi. 

4e ee e eeen ERREUR "m ott 
Ec mheyigavebackitheikeys «= “Ascent ABRE a a A daneben LEUR, cen 
6 


[115.3] Complete the sentences. Use these verbs with it or them. 
bringback pickup switch off takeback -turn-on 


1 | wanted to watch something on TV, sol... burned it on... . 
2 My new lamp doesn't work. I’m going to 


to the shop. 


3. hae wae someglovescom the MOB s9 cette tette and put them on 
the table. 

Ahe heating Was On OUCIE Was tOOhWaniin e ol S TTL TS : 

5 Thank you for lending me these books. | won't forget to... 


[115.4] Before you do this exercise, study the verbs in Appendix 7 (page 251). Complete the sentences. 
Use a verb from the box. Sometimes you will also need to use it/them/me. 


fill in -kneckdewn- lookup showround -turndown 
giveup knock over putout threw away try on 
1 They Knocked... a lot of houses... down... when they built the new road. 
2 That music is very loud. Can you... turn it down... ? 
Balle ts M S NE om a glass and broke it. 
GE Waa @esitiniSwverainmeatny ENVOU ? 
5 | want to keep these magazines. Please don't... 
Gu c cette nnns enm cc maii rne Ed a pair of shoes in the shop, but | didn't buy dem 
7 |visited a school last WEEK, One ON UNE Tara ee 
8 ‘Do you play the piano? ‘No, | started to learn, but | ... after a month: 
o Somare gwe Mme ariin NES CNN NON 2. 2.0 nts yeerte enn ' 
10 Smoking isnt allowed here. Please n youregmette TT 


Appendix 1 


Active and passive 


SEE Present and past 


active passive 
present O We make butter from milk. O Butter is made from milk. 
simple Somebody cleans these rooms These rooms are cleaned every day. 
every day. 
People never invite me to parties. .J |am never invited to parties. 
How do they make butter? O How is butter made? 
Somebody stole my car last week. C) My car was stolen last week. 
Somebody stole my keys yesterday. | © My keys were stolen yesterday. 
They didn't invite me to the party. | © | wasn't invited to the party. 
When did they build these houses? | © When were these houses built? 
present They are building a new airportat | © A new airport is being built at the 
continuous the moment. (= it isn't finished) moment. 
They are building some new houses | © Some new houses are being built 
near the river. near the river. 
past When I was here a few years ago, © When | was here a few years ago, a 
continuous they were building a new airport. new airport was being built. 
(= it wasn't finished at that time) 
present C) Look! They have painted the door. | () Look! The door has been painted. 
perfect () These shirts are clean. Somebody C) These shirts are clean. They have 
has washed them. been washed. 
() Somebody has stolen my car. () My car has been stolen. 
past Tina said that somebody had stolen | () Tina said that her car had been 
perfect her car. stolen. 
SES will / can / must / have to etc. 
active passive 


Somebody will clean the office tomorrow. The office will be cleaned tomorrow. 


The office must be cleaned. 
| think you'll be invited to the party. 


Somebody must clean the office. 

| think they'll invite you to the party. 
My watch can't be repaired. 

This sweater should be washed by hand. 


They can't repair my watch. 
You should wash this sweater by hand. 


They are going to build a new airport. A new airport is going to be built. 


Somebody has to wash these clothes. These clothes have to be washed. 


o GEO F OSEE. I 
CONGU C) COD Ga 709 


The injured man had to be taken to 
hospital. 


They had to take the injured man to 
hospital. 
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Appendix 2 


List of irregular verbs (— Unit 24) 


infinitive 
be 
beat 
become 
begin 
bite 
blow 
break 
bring 
build 
buy 
catch 
choose 
come 
cost 
cut 
do 
draw 
drink 
drive 
eat 
fall 
feel 
fight 
find 
fly 
forget 
get 
give 
go 
grow 
hang 
have 
hear 
hide 
hit 
hold 
hurt 
keep 
know 
leave 
lend 


past simple 
was/were 
beat 
became 
began 
bit 
blew 
broke 
brought 
built 
bought 
caught 
chose 
came 
cost 
cut 

did 
drew 
drank 
drove 
ate 

fell 

felt 
fought 
found 
flew 
forgot 
got 
gave 
went 
grew 
hung 
had 
heard 
hid 

hit 
held 
hurt 
kept 
knew 
left 
lent 


past participle 
been 
beaten 
become 
begun 
bitten 
blown 
broken 
brought 
built 
bought 
caught 
chosen 
come 
cost 
cut 
done 
drawn 
drunk 
driven 
eaten 
fallen 
felt 
fought 
found 
flown 
forgotten 
got 
given 
gone 
grown 
hung 
had 
heard 
hidden 
hit 
held 
hurt 
kept 
known 
left 
lent 


infinitive 
let 

lie 
light 
lose 
make 
mean 
meet 
pay 
put 
read (reed)* 
ride 
ring 
rise 
run 
say 
see 
sell 
send 
shine 
shoot 
show 
shut 
sing 
sit 
sleep 
speak 
spend 
stand 
steal 
swim 
take 
teach 
tear 
tell 
think 
throw 
understand 
wake 
wear 
win 
write 


past simple 
let 

lay 

lit 

lost 
made 
meant 
met 
paid 
put 
read (red)* 
rode 
rang 
rose 
ran 
said 
saw 
sold 
sent 
shone 
shot 
showed 
shut 
sang 
sat 
slept 
spoke 
spent 
stood 
stole 
swam 
took 
taught 
tore 
told 
thought 
threw 
understood 
woke 
wore 
won 
wrote 


past participle 
let 

lain 

lit 

lost 
made 
meant 
met 
paid 
put 
read (red)* 
ridden 
rung 
risen 
run 
said 
seen 
sold 
sent 
shone 
shot 
shown 
shut 
sung 
sat 
slept 
spoken 
spent 
stood 
stolen 
swum 
taken 
taught 
torn 
told 
thought 
thrown 
understood 
woken 
worn 
won 
written 


Some verbs can be regular (-ed) or irregular (-t): 


* pronunciation 


infinitive past simple / past participle infinitive past simple / past participle 
burn burned or burnt learn learned or learnt 
dream dreamed or dreamt smell smelled or smelt 
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Appendix 3 


Irregular verbs in groups 


The past simple and past participle are the same: 


COS — cost let — let break 

cut — cut put — put choose —> chose 
hit — hit shut  — shut speak — spoke 
hurt — hurt steal — stole 


wake 


lend — lent lose — lost 


The past simple and past participle are different: 


broken 
chosen 
spoken 
stolen 
woken 


shoot — shot 
get —— got 
light — lit 

sit — sat 


send — sent 
spend —> spent 
buid — built 


burn —> burnt 
leam — learnt 
smell — smelt 


keep — kept 
sleep — slept 


— felt 
leave — left 
meet —> met 
dream — dreamt (dremt)* 
mean — meant (ment)* 


feel 


— brought (brort)* 
— bought (bort)* 
— fought (fort)* 


driven 
ridden 
risen 
written 


beaten 
bitten 
hidden 


eaten 
fallen 
forgotten 
given 
seen 
taken 


blew 
grew 
knew 
threw 
flew 
drew 
showed 


— thought (chort)* 


— caught (kort)* 
— taught (tort)* 


— sold 
—» told 


sell 
tell 


found 
had 


hear | — heard 
hold —> held 
read (red)* 


said (sed)* 


blown 
grown 
known 
thrown 
flown 
drawn 
shown 


pay — paid 
make — made 
6 
stand — stood come — came come 
understand — understood become — became 


become 


* pronunciation 


Appendix 4 


Short forms (he's / I'd / don't etc.) 


[ 41] In spoken English we usually pronounce ‘lam’ as one word. The short form (I’m) is a way of writing 
this: . 

C) I'm feeling tired this morning. 

O ‘Do you like this jacket?” “Yes, it's nice’ 

© ‘Where are your friends? — "They've gone home: 


When we write short forms, we use ' (an apostrophe): 
IxXm lm  heX-he's youbgve O you've shell she'll 


ep We use these forms with I/he/she etc. - 


O I’ve got some new shoes. 
C) We'll probably go out this evening. 
© It’s 10 o'clock. You're late again. 


's = is or has: 
C) She's going out this evening. (she's going = she is going) 
C) She’s gone out. (she’s gone = she has gone) 


‘d = would or had: 
O A: What would you like to eat? 
B: l'd like a salad, please. (I'd like = | would like) 
C) I told the police that l'd lost my passport. (I'd lost = | had lost) 


Do not use ’m/’s/'d etc. at the end of a sentence (— Unit 40): 
© ‘Are you tired?”  'Yes|am: (not Yes, I'm.) 
C) She isn’t tired, but he is. (not he’s) 


We use short forms with I/you/he/she etc, but you can use short forms (especially ’s) with other 
words too: 


Who's your favourite singer? (= who is) 

What's the time? (= what is) 

There’s a big tree in the garden. (= there is) 

My sister’s working in London. (= my sister is working) 
Paul's gone out. (= Paul has gone out) 

What colour's your car? (= What colour is your car?) 


ED COR CO (9) 
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c Negative short forms (— Unit 43): 


I 


O We went to her house, but she wasn't at home. 

C) ‘Where's David? ‘I don't know. | haven't seen him: 
© You work all the time. You shouldn't work so hard. 
© |won't be here tomorrow. (=| will not) 


co 's (apostrophe + s) 


’s can mean different things: 
(1) 'szisor has ( section 42 of this appendix) 


© It’s raining. (= It is raining) 
© It’s stopped raining. (= It has stopped) 


(2) let's = let us (— Units 35, 53) 
C) Its alovely day. Let's go out. (= Let us go out.) 


(3) Kate's camera = her camera 
my brother's car = his car 
the manager's office = his/her office etc. 
(— Unit 64) 


Compare: 
O Kate's camera was very expensive. (Kate's camera = her camera) 
C) Kate'sa very good photographer. (Kate's = Kate is) 
O Kate's got a new camera. (Kate's got = Kate has got) 


Appendix 4 
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Appendix 5 


Spelling 


EX Words + -s and -es (birds/watches etc.) 
noun + s (plural) (— Unit 66) 


248 


bird — birds mistake — mistakes 


verb + s (he/she/it -s) (— Unit 5) 
think — thinks live — lives 


but 


+ es after -s / -sh / -ch / -x 
bus — buses 
dish — dishes 
watch — watches 
box — boxes 


pass — passes 
wash — washes 
teach — teaches 


also 
potato — potatoes tomato — tomatoes 
do — does go goes 

-f / -fe — -ves 


shelf — shelves knife — knives 


-y — -ies 
study — studies (not studys) 
story — stories city — cities 
try — tries marry —> marries 


-y > -ied (— Unit 11) 
study — studied (not studyed) 
try > tried marry — married 


-y — -ier/-iest (— Units 87, 90) 
easy — easier/easiest (not easyer/easyest) 
happy — happier/happiest 
heavy — heavier/heaviest 


-y > -ily (> Unit 86) 
easy — easily (not easyly) 
happy — happily heavy —> heavily 


hotel — hotels 


remember — remembers 


address — addresses 
finish finishes 
sandwich — sandwiches 


but roof — roofs 


cy Words ending in -y (baby — babies / study — studied etc.) 


family — families (not familys) 
baby — babies 
fly — flies 


copy — copied 


lucky > luckier/luckiest 
funny > funnier/funniest 


lucky —> luckily 


y does not change to i if the ending is -ay/-ey/-oy/-uy: 


holiday — holidays (not holidaies) 
enjoy — enjoys/enjoyed 
but 


say 5 said pay — paid 


stay — stays/stayed 


buy — buys key — keys 


(irregular verbs) 


Appendix 5 


Verbs that end in -e (make/write/drive etc.) — -xing: 

make making ^ write — writing come — coming dance dancing 
Verbs that end in -ie > -ying: 

lie— lying die -> dying tie tying 


stop — stopped, big — bigger etc. 


Vowels and consonants: 
Vowel letters: a e i © u 
Consonant lettes: b c d f g k | un m (> fF S © INDE 


Sometimes a word ends in a vowel + a consonant. For example: stop, big, get. 
Before -ing/-ed/-er/-est, p/g/t etc. become pp/gg/tt etc. 


For example: 

V+C V = vowel 
stop STOP p — pp stopping stopped C = consonant 
run RUN n—>nn running 
get GET t => tae getting 
swim SW I M m-»mm swimming 
big BIG ggg bigger biggest 
hot HOT t >tt hotter hottest 
thin TH I N nnn thinner thinnest 

This does not happen 
(1) if the word ends in two consonant letters (C + C): 
(CHC 


help HE L P helping helped 
work WOR K working worked 
fast FA S T faster fastest 


(2) if the word ends in two vowel letters + a consonant letter (V + V + C): 


V+V+C 
need NEED needing needed 
wait WA 0T waiting waited 


cheap CH E A P cheaper cheapest 


(3) in longer words (two syllables or more) if the last part of the word is not stressed: 


stress 
happen HAP-pen —  happening/happened (not happenned) 
visit VIS-it — —  visiting/visited 
remember re-MEM-ber —  remembering/remembered 
but 
prefer pre-FER (stress at the end) ^ —» preferring/preferred 


begin be-GIN (stress at the end) — beginning 


(4) if the word ends in -y or -w. (At the end of words, y and w are not consonants.) 
enjoy  enjoying/enjoyed ^ snow — snowing/snowed few — fewer/fewest 
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Appendix 6 


Phrasal verbs (take off / give up etc.) 


This is a list of some important phrasal verbs (— Unit 114). 


on carry on - continue 
O Don't stop working. Carry on. (= continue working) 
C) A: Excuse me, where is the station? 
B: Carry on along this road and turn right at the lights. (= Continue along ...) 
also go on / walk on / drive on etc. = continue going/walking/driving etc. 
O Dont stop here. Drive on. 


come on - be quick 
O Come on! Everybody is waiting for you. 


Hold on a 
minute. 


pm 


get on = manage (in a job, at school, in an exam etc.) 
C) How was your exam? How did you get on? 
(= how did you do?) 
hold on = wait 


C) Can you hold on a minute? (= can you wait?) 


off take off = leave the ground (for planes) 
C) The plane took off 20 minutes late, but 
arrived on time. 


go off — explode (a bomb etc.) or ring (an alarm, 
an alarm clock etc.) 
O A bomb went off and caused a lot of damage. 
© A car alarm goes off if somebody tries to break into the car. 


GO OFF 


up give up = stop trying 
C) Iknow it’s difficult, but don't give up. 
(= dont stop trying) 


grow up - become an adult 
C) What does your son want to do when he grows up? 


GROW UP 
hurry up = do something more quickly 
C) Hurry up! We havent got much time. 


speak up - speak more loudly 
C) Icant hear you. Can you speak up, please? 


wake up - stop sleeping 
(©) loften wake up in the middle of the night. 
wash up - wash the plates etc. after a meal 


© Do you want me to wash up? 
(or ... to do the washing-up?) 


WASH UP 


down slow down - go more slowly 
O You're driving too fast. Slow down! 


break down = stop working (for cars, machines etc.) 
C) Sue was very late because her car broke down. BREAK DOWN 


over fall over = lose your balance 
C) | fell over because my shoes were too big for me. 


FALL OVER 


Appendix7  Phrasal verbs + object 


(put out a fire / give up your job etc.) 


This is a list of some important phrasal verbs + object (— Unit 115). 


in/out fil in / fill out a form = complete a form 
C) Can you fill in this form, please? or 
Can you fill out this form, please? 


out put out a fire, a cigarette etc. PUT OUT 
O The fire brigade arrived and put the fire out. 
cross out a mistake, a word etc. OS : 
O If you make a mistake, cross it out. CROSS OUT 
on try on clothes = put on clothes to see if they fit you 


O (inashop) This is a nice jacket. Shall | try it on? 


up give up something = stop doing it 
© Sue gave up her job when her baby was born. (= she stopped working) 
C) ‘Are you still learning Italian" ‘No, | gave it up: 


look up a word in a dictionary etc. 
C) | didn’t know the meaning of the word, so | looked it up in a dictionary. 


turn up the TV, radio, music, heating etc. = make it louder or warmer 
() Canyou turn the radio up? | cant hear it. 


wake up somebody who is sleeping 
C) Ihave to get up early tomorrow. Can you wake me up at 6.30? 


down knock down a building = demolish it KNOCK 
C) They are going to knock down the school DOWN 
and build a new one. 


turn down the TV, radio, music, heating etc. 
= make it more quiet or less warm 
C) The music is too loud. Can you turn it down? 


over knock over a cup, a glass, a person etc. 
© Be careful. Don’t knock your cup over. 
O There was an accident at the end of the road. a, 
A man was knocked over by a car. 75 
(or A man was knocked down by a car.) 
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KNOCK OVER Or 
KNOCK OVER KNOCK DOWN 


away throw away rubbish, things you don't want 
C) These apples are bad. Shall | throw them away? 
O Don't throw away that picture. | want it. 


put something away = put it in the place where you usually keep it € = 


THROW AWAY 


C) After they finished playing, the children put their toys away. 


back pay somebody back = give back money that you borrowed 
© Thank you for lending me the money. l'Il pay you back next week. 


round/ show somebody round/around - take somebody on a tour of a place 
around C) We visited a factory last week. The manager showed us round. 


Additional exercises 


List of exercises: 


= am/is/are Units 1-2 
3 present continuous Units 3-4 
4 present simple Units 5-7 
5-7 present simple, am/is/are and have (got) Units 1-2, 5-7, 9 
8-9 present continuous and present simple Units 3-8 
10-13 was/were and past simple Units 10-12 
14 past simple and past continuous Units 11-14 
15 present and past Units 3-14 
16-18 present perfect Units 15-19 
19-22 present perfect and past simple Units 18-20 
23 present, past and present perfect Units 3-20 
24-27 passive Units 21-22 
28 future Units 25-28 
29 past, present and future Units 3—20, 25-28 
30-31 past, present and future Units 3-22, 25-28, 52, 54, 98, 105 
32 -ing and to ... Units 51—55,105,112 
33-34 a and the Units 65, 69-73 
35 prepositions Units 103-108,111 


aw Write sentences for the pictures. Use the words in the boxes + is/isn't/are/aren't. 


hevendows on the table 

Hsa hungry 

Kate asleep 

The children -per 

Gary full 

The books nearne ranio memec TTT oec REM ceo 
The hotel a doctor ———————M M —— ee 
The bus -happy- MNT Ve s dE 
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Additional exercises 


lp "e the sentences. 


‘Are you hungry?” 'No, but... Im... thirsty: 
: ‘How are... your parents? -— re fine’ 
3 "ls Aram i hein oo INO, tees at work: 
WM e my keys" ‘On your desk’ 
5 Where siRaulitioin? 9: seen American or British? 
G) on eee very hot today. The temperature is 38 degrees. 
7 ‘Are you a teacher? — 'No, aa e a student: 
D. NU ee your umbrella?" ‘Green’ 
o WEEE yU can ee eee in the car park? 
TORE Lm MOS eC tired? ‘No, l'm fine’ 
Tile mheseshoes aremice HOW eeren TUS ? ‘Sixty pounds’ 


Am Use the words in brackets to write sentences. 


1 A: Where are your parents? 
B RE ANA Ve hv h hv ope (they / watch / TV) 
2 A: Paula is going out. 
Br eu cohe009 e hv eo ERES (where / she / go?) 
3 A: Where's David? 
DENEN. AE T e S. oom Ie A (he / have / a shower) 
JE CONES oo 0o o AM os ? (thechildren / play?) 
B: No, they're asleep. 
5 MNA. E c Hmm ? (it / rain?) 


B: No, not at the moment. 
6 A: Where are Sue and Steve? 


parc m Poo NES PE Rees (they / come / now) 
VENE 0 Porno sep Mme cm eot bees ? (why / you / stand / here?) 
HM o0 m m —- (| / wait / for somebody) 


1 ..Sue always. gets... to work early. (Sue / always / get) 
2 ..Wedont.watch.... TV very often. (we / not / watch) 
3 How often .... do you wash N- your hair? (you / wash) 
Aliant togoitothecinema IRURE ccce n TEE togo. (Sam/not / want) 
5 to go out tonight? (you / want) 
‘ca near here? (Helen / live) 
7 a lot of people. (Sarah / know) 
8: ienjoyserayelinen bur nr a a very much. (I / not / travel) 
OP NAY hia taut i) cM E 2s in the morning? (you / usually / get up) 
10 My parents are usually at home in the evening. 
CR: Meet Rent very often. (they / not / go out) 
TIR ee cree cs Meteo LAO es on A work at five oclock. (Tom / always / finish) 
1 VASANAV ROUES ARMUT on NS oe ? (Jessica / do) 
pour ee —9^ in a hotel. (she / work) 
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Additional exercises 


a Read the questions and Clare's answers. Then write sentences about Clare. 


1 Are you married? j'-eheetmuede 14 
2 Do you live in London? 2 .S9helivesin London... 

3 Are you a student? pet. c cov 
á Have you got a car? cette tetera > 

5 Do you go out a lot? 5a eee M 
6 | Have you got a lot of friends? CN oco see NE e 
7 Do you like London? pae — € . 9 
8 Do you like dancing? 8 

9 9 


Are you interested in sport? 


Zp Complete the questions. 


Ben. 
Yes, | am. 
In Barton Road. | 
Yes, a daughter. 
She's three. 


married? | 
MIS ct ree E ? | 
any children? | 


I'm 29. 
| work in a supermarket. | 
No, | hate it. 
Yes, | have. 

No, | usually go by bus. 


Vcn AU UMEN to work by car? 


— 


3 Who is this man That's my brother. 
à Michael. 
EU c E Moo c M He's a travel agent. 


in London? No, in Manchester. } 
Rn) Write sentences from these words. All the sentences are present. 

1 Sarahoften/tennis —— Sarah often Plays tennis. es 
2 myparents/anewcar di... My parente have got a new Car... 

3 myshoes/dity —.... pvc amy 
4 Sonia / 32 years old SOY eee E ECCE Ens 
SVENO ES dee a a os mnc omit M 
US ANCIN EVA eI VEINS rc" 
PEU UI meven Cl nr MR NT TTE E 
oie) NESEY C101 | 5, i sad MM ED uL MEAE LL LL LM n HP 
ESTIS IONS IER APIS HR mmm C OOo RSS 
10 Emma / German very well DM mmm eer c eer cc c 
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Additional exercises 


present continuous (I’m working) and present simple (I work) Units 3-8 


X9 Complete the sentences. 


[1] 


Please be quiet. (you/often/go) to the 
Am working - (l/work). cinema? 


Can | take this umbrella? 


EXCLUS Ie. ot MM 
"eX eem. (we/look) for | : 
the museum. | 


Which is right? 


1 "Are-eu-speaking- / Do you speak English? ‘Yes, alittle’ (Do you speak is right) 
2 Sometimes we're going / we go away at weekends. 
3 Itsa nice day today. The sun is shining / shines. 
4 (You meet Kate in the street.) Hello, Kate. Where are you going / do you go? 
5 How often are you going / do you go on holiday? 
6 Emily is a writer. She's writing / She writes books for children. 
7 lm never reading / | never read newspapers. 
8 ‘Where are Mark and Laura? — 'They're watching / They watch TV in the living room: 
9 Helen is in her office. She's talking / She talks to somebody. 
10 What time are you usually having / do you usually have dinner? 
11 Joe isnt at home at the moment. Hes visiting / He visits some friends. 
12 "Would you like some tea" ‘No, thank you. l'm not drinking / | dont drink tea. 


ue ics (ütfrain) 
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Additional exercises 
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ces Complete the sentences. Use one word only. 


1 | got up early and had... a shower. 
2 omas tiredilasamianeisoieew a to bed early. 
ee. this key on the floor. !s it yours? 
2t Kate HO MEMES whens ea 23. 
5 Helen is learning to drive. She „aaa her first lesson yesterday. 
& ‘Ivegot anemone es lne DAVIC om me. 
7 ‘Where did you buy that book?” ‘It was a present. AMY s ssh hh e it to me: 
& We o E es hungry, so we had something to eat. 
5. Dial wou care ume ld VES, Ls cett it was very good’ 
19) DeiAney come w your pans? NO WIS ccce him, but he didn’t come: 


Pat) Look at the questions and Joe's answers. Write sentences about Joe when he was a child. 


IN e oE Bn 
When you were a child ... | £ 


Were you tall? | 


1 . He wasnt tall. 


Did you like school? | 2 
Were you good at sport? | 3 
Did you play football? | 4 
Did you work hard at school? | - 


Did you have a lot of friends? | 
Did you have a bike? | 
Were you a quiet child? 


ED Complete the questions. 


Yes, it was great, thanks. 
To Amsterdam. 

Five days. 

Yes, very much. 

| have friends in Amsterdam, so | stayed with them. 
Yes, it was warm and sunny. 

Yesterday. 


1 It was a good party. enjoyed it. (1/ enjoy) 

2 '.Did you do... the shopping?’ (you/do) ‘No... didn't have... time’ (1/ have) 

Ai Diel you prone Achim No [Ii eel eee ce mnes : (I/ forget) 

A ike your new waran WIiNarE ceesre LL E TT it? (you / get) 

i leery Lucy ext dne eny, Diit aeee e e acide to her. (I / speak) 

p SAM MM b ctc Ce Lo. a nice MN adco (you / have) 

B: Yes, | went to stay wiih some friends of mine. 

7 Paul wasn't well yesterday, so... en OUR. cen Epi. Benessere .to work. (he/go) 

Rale Vaine. OS c LL TU five minutes ago.’ (she / arrive) 

PR II ME. cmm m ooo ces before he moved here? (Robert / live) 
(LOMhelrestaliranuwasmitexmensiveus = sneer (eee very much. (the meal / cost) 


Additional exercises 


past simple (I worked) and past continuous (1 was working) Units 11-14 


TA Complete the sentences. Use the past simple or past continuous. 
[ QJ ^] | © uis 


It was raining... (rain) when we When | arrived at the office, Lisa and Paul 
"m ^7 oo MEME. ——— Tw OR (work) at their desks. 
(3) PE as HE 


(hear) a noise outside, 
A e (look) out of the out of the window when the accident 
icq S S m (happen). 

D n: CATHERINE T 

Richard had a book in his hand, but he Catherine bought a magazine, but she 
acc E Ue (ayer vaeval) (ie le Mj dece et coe (not/read) it. 
| (watch) TV. She didn’t have time. 
| fid 
| 
| 


(finish) my meal, ER m. A net (see) Kate this morning. 
k „~ (pay) the bill and .. (walk) along the street 
E c OM An (leave) the restaurant. Nationes: 
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Additional exercises 


«o Complete the sentences. Use one of these forms: 


present simple (I work/drive etc.) present continuous (1 am working/driving etc.) 
past simple (I worked/drove etc.) past continuous (I was working/driving etc.) 
1 You can turn off the television. 1... m not watching... (not/watch) it. 
2 Last night Jenny ... fell... (fall) asleep while she ....was reading... (read). 
Sulistenimonmebodyi e. T" (play) the piano. 
ZLaveeneoum kc ENIM — ais see (give) it back to you’ 
5 [Deiel is ven let. HO assetto tn (not/like) hard work. 
GENINE TEE eee OM a (your parents / go) for their holidays last year? 
TE cu E d (see) Laura yesterday. Shen a ma a a 
her new car. 
DEAE o E a A deu (you/watch) TV much? 
B: No, | haven't got a TV. 
ONE Vita, ER. m Ts (you/do) at 6 oclock last Sunday morning? 
B: | was in bed asleep. 
OMAN GY ISHItAENOmeNVehVAIUGChMC: c c ain oe (go) away a lot. 
TOM E RR (try) to find a job at the moment. It's not easy. 


182 Wim tatto] (Gs VIX ONTERURYSR. Lese (not/sleep) very well last night. 


&3 Look at the pictures and complete the sentences. Use the present perfect. 
© 


5 minutes later [2] 


Is Tom at home? 


Goodbye, Tom! 


( Whos that man? 


b A I don't know. 


gone OUE... Ta al |. ve never seen... him before. 


I'm looking 
for my glasses. 


Here they are! 
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them! 


Bookshop 


I'm looking for Jessica 


Yes, she was here 
a few minutes ago. 


to Sweden? 


No, thanks. | Yes, | went there 
a few years ago. 


Where are 
Steve and Jane? 


Do you know YOST WE io sm NIA t y ae, 
Alan? each other for a long time. all day 
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Additional exercises 


co Complete the sentences (1, 2 or 3 words). 


1 Mark and Sarah are married. They ....have been... married for five years. 

2 David has been watching TV ...Since ... 5 o'clock. 

3 loe ste Ol [Hle oom cmd at work since 8.30. 

Leve vro TUE eurrivisral (lin iexareleat —— 9x, Ire leere [niece enmt five days: 

S Me known ele. m E oe a MM we were at school together. 

6 My brovnienlivesiin koe Angas Feal MEOW ON aeren there?” 

J^ Gaa heshackanie mE OD tst TES 20 years. 

8 Some friends of ours are staying with us at the moment. They i here 


since Monday. 


«o Complete the sentences. Write about yourself. 
1 I’ve never ridden a horse. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


«o Present perfect or past simple? Complete the sentences (positive or negative). 


1 A: Do you like London? 

: | don't know. |... haven't been... there. 

: Have you seen Kate? 

: Yes, 1...9aW... her five minutes ago. 

: That's a nice sweater. Is it new? 
Mese. pe em t cem it last week. 


esM - A aA meum. to bed late last night. 

: Do you want this newspaper, or can | have it? 

Yowan heve te ler. Manne We it. 

: Are you enjoying your new job? 

eee. mom MCA Im yet. My first day is next Monday. 
: The weather isnt very nice today, is it? 

: Ios bru ose Me m c. nice yesterday. 

: Was Helen at the party on Saturday? 

eulighomtiemimscoll e. EL e ee her there. 

: Is your son still at school? 

Won m E c school two years ago. 


dec ds e D onm married for five years. 

: Have you heard of George Washington? 

M onsourceshicmu c c. cet the first President of the United States. 
: How long does it take to make a pizza? 

idomaknow Ik eec a s a pizza. 


N 
QRrPePrPprPrerrerPrPremrmrrrerearere 
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Additional exercises 


[ 20 | Write sentences with the present perfect or past simple. 
1 A: Have you been to Thailand? 


B: Yes, went there last year... (1/ go / there / last year) 
2 A: Do you like London? 

B: | don’t know. ..lvenever been there... (I/ never / there) 
3 A: What time is Paul going out? 

pu RERUM  d-—— MR LL ecco du tes NN (he / already / go) 
4 A: Has Catherine gone home? 

B: Xem CM S Mee se RN (she / leave / at 4 o'clock) 
5 A: New York is my favourite city. 

Nee M e erent recede A eana a ? (how many times / you / there?) 
6 A: What are you doing this weekend? 

Pm LEER Wa ici idola essence c EOD eE Doc L; DS: (1 / not / decide / yet) 
7 A: cant find my address book. Have you seen it? 

cM cm MIRA, em ee IE E EIU (it / on the table / last night) 
8 A: Do you know the Japanese restaurant in Leeson Street? 

pullos Om uM e me cm ems, AMD coe A... (I / eat / there a few times) 
9 A: Paula and Sue are here. 

M cun ue e ko teas cs eran sr I rrr ANR ? (what time / they / arrive?) 


EY Present perfect or past simple? Complete the sentences. 


to France? 


the last time? 
: Two years ago. 


: Is this your car? 

: Yes, it is. 

Soll) sea aee ld it? 

: It’s new. | it yesterday. 


: Where do you live? 

: In Harold Street. 

: How long 

: Five years. Before that 
in Mill Road. 

: How long 

: About three years. 


Where do 
you live? 


: What do you do? 
: | work in a shop. 
: How long 

: Nearly two years. 
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Additional exercises 
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[«22:7] Write sentences about yourself. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


(yesterday morning) 
(last night) 

(y essenaay fatus qmo o1) ee. m oe ee en ee. 
(... days ago) qm. E EIE MMC.  -—— o mo 
(last week) setae ei n enc A REMEDIES os ots 
(stt Wee e MM nl c MM RE MN MENU LE aa 


ey Which is right? 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


"le Sue working? (C). ‘No, she’s on holiday’ 
A Does Sue work? B Is working Sue? C Is Sue working? D Does work Sue? 
AVNET cocto TEN ? ‘Ina village near London: 


A lives your uncle B does your uncle live C your uncle lives D does live your uncle 


lispealaltallanab Ute. ache UT French. 
A | speak not B I’m not speaking C | doesnt speak D | dont speak 
AMRES TOME erecto EIOS a shower at the moment: 


AHeshaving | BHehave | CHehas D He has had 


NVI cL UU angry with me yesterday? 
A were you B was you C you were D have you been 
My evouca niin S Gaos Drain ases tttm it four times. 


A l'm seeing Blsee  Clwasseeing D lve seen 


hse manes. drea ate out last night. | was too tired. 
Adontgo . Bdidntwent ^ Cdidntgo D haven't gone 


Tinaistom nicae NS In cem there all her life. 
Aisliving ^ Bhaslived — Clives D lived 


My TEIL c. RR for me when | arrived. 
A waited B has waited C was waiting D has been waiting 
Tuo loire. -—— "——— English? ‘Six months: 


A do you learn B are you learning C you are learning D have you been learning 


Paul is Canadian, but he lives in France. He has been there is ! 
A for three years B since three years C three years ago D during three years 


AWINRIE TUBE, ctr REED EINE ? ‘About an hour ago: 
A has Lisa phoned B Lisahas phoned C did Lisaphone D is Lisa phoning 


Ee uum c —À when you saw her? 
A did Sue wear B was Sue wearing C has Sue worn D was wearing Sue 


GINVE lio uu „a car, but | want to learn: 
A | never drive B I'm never driving C l've never driven D | was never driving 


| saw Helen at the station when | was going to work this morning, but she 
Ex CN SL Mu 
A didn’t see Bdontsee C hasn't seen D didn't saw 


[ 24 | Complete the sentences. 
(1) 


Additional exercises 


Units 21-22, Appendix 1 


These houses were built... (build) 20 years ago. 
Before that there was a cinema here, but the 

[Trio m o M (damage) in a fire 
and had to (knock down). 


Sz Complete the sentences. 
1 


James Street, but the name 
(change) a few years ago. 


f 
Tits bilo lere emen ee (build) in 1955. 
[rm nN, Sr TE (use) by hundreds 
of people every day. At the moment the bridge 
Ps dais OEE tc MR (paint). | 
(4) nD 
E 
JOHNSON'S CYCLES 
Liew 
= a 
his isabieyeletactonys Bieyelesia ene 
NE . 05 (make) here since 1971. 


| It's the largest bicycle factory in the country. 
Thousands of bicycles 
| (produce) here every year. 


We... were invited... (invite) to the party, but we didn’t go. 
P iheimuseuinisveny popula EVERY e er (visit) by thousands of people. 
24 Mein ao Ul Gli Csme te eee damage) in the storm last week. 
M^ ISI UON TS (build) next year. 
Ee Veressoubjaekes Mocs ee en (clean). It will be ready tomorrow: 
o shesiamoeusim ewe ewiyeaisiTelmanneswillese e S TS (forget). 
Me Sina iilicorinenvasiimealioy Noe en TS (already/do): 
e E URN (keep) in a fridge. 
D. Nene oco cR eoe tems (you/ever/bite) by a snake? 
10: MY IDA Gis scc Pod We, A re cmt (steal) from my car yesterday afternoon. 
ED Write a new sentence with the same meaning. 
1 Somebody has stolen my keys. __ NAY Reyer de Deer aU E Losses 
2 Somebody stole my car last week. NAW car . deesse gos P TERES. (Co 
3 Sontebodyltasesremalltebananas. Alle S c cm t TRE 
4 Somebody will repair the machine. Me EM E mcum Mime. o fo emend 
5 Somebody is watching us. We ee ct UE ELE eu 
& Senex has wo vele tie [wetuisiewweld i WMG scettr tena tt tomus tees 
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E Active or passive? Complete the sentences. 


1 They are building... (build) a new airport at the moment. 
2 These shirts are clean now. They ...have been washed _ (wash). 
s "ele cliol reU ell — "SORTE Cody e totns ct Ea (push) me: 
4 ‘How did you fall?” — |... .. (push): 
Su teamiu elim pae Somebody = 9... =e S (take) it! 
6. Mae DOKEN E enm ESTA (repair) at the moment. 
TNN secas tete er TNI (invent) the camera? 
SEMIS REM SL E eos ES (the camera/invent)? 
oxsgeselshsrsrefe|eamim MI VETT (wash). 
10 These shirts are clean NOW. [Loss ere ERROR (wash) them. 
EN lees we Ko GS SO OTt RT (they/send) it to you? 
112- nre Dicens FO M. cmt tmn (send) to you as soon as possible. 


(future | Units 25-28 


[ 28 ] Which is the best alternative? 


1 Were having (D)....a party next Sunday. | hope you can come. 
AWehave B We're having C We'll have 


2. DOW OUNTOWADONt IANS a e ccna eee en her job. She told me last week. 
A She leaves BShe'sgoingtoleave C She'll leave 


3 There's a programme on TV that | want to watch. iisi in 
five minutes. 
Altstarts B It’s starting C It will start 


e Weed avete US Ine ANE eS later. 
Aitrains B it’s raining C it will rain 


AVA S TS o unc next weekend? ‘Nothing. I've got no plans: 
Adoyoudo Bare you doing C will you do 


6. Whenyousee Tina, canyouaskinentophone Me? — (OK, isses ssec her. 
Alask  Bl'mgoingtoask CIl ask 


7 ‘What would you like to drink, tea or coffee? — 5... momo ee tea, please: 
Alhave  Blmgoingtohave CIII have 


spont taketnaumagazinea way e a TTE it. 
Alread | Bl'mgoingtoread CIII read 


9'ARachellisills so mamme om ences to the party tomorrow night. 
A she doesn't come B she isn't coming C she wont come 


TONWanttomeersarananthie stration VAT GIGS T TS ? 
A does her train arrive B is her train going to arrive C is her train arriving 


3) STE Sew lexe ale Monne CANO MEINE INO, MERE ocn i 
Algoout  Blmgoingout Cl'llgoout 


T escasas eem VOU (COR ONION’: ees CONS 
ADolphone  BAmilgoingto phone  C Shalll phone 
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[ 29 ] Complete the sentences. 


1 a: Pid you go... (you/go) out last night? 
BERND e C ION (I/stay) at home. 
A (you/do)? 
pm o Nee Re EO (I/watch) TV. 
DE ernest st Up (you/go) out tomorrow night? 


Are you on 


2 A: Are you on holiday here? OU Fe 


B: Yes, we are. 


a OWION Clee cmc EE os (you/be) here? 
emt" (we/arrive) yesterday. 
AADO | Lone tote ert (you/stay)? 
B: Until the end of next week. 
dass NI]. memento tom cen (you/like) it here? : 
Hb e RM ecc ES (we/have) a wonderful time. 
S NE TT a E (I/go) out with Chris and Steve this evening. 


m (you/want) to come with us? 


Ee COGIC INTO QE te (you/go)? 
A: To the Italian restaurant in North Street... (you/ever/eat) there? 
ER (SS CO —— —— (I/be) there two or three times. In fact | 
VUPUSUCTU OD NEL ENS (go) there last night, but I'd love to go again! 
LU suisse anche E ECCE (I/lose) my glasses again. 
MEER ceo ed (you/see) them? 
DE E E escapes (you/wear) them 
ITO NR ROM (I/come) in. 
BS Wal E NI usen (1/not/wear) 
them now, so where are they? 
Db Geer ee (you/look) in the kitchen? 
DG RENE LL LL e (I/go) and look now. 
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Units 3-22, 25-28, 52, 54, 98, 105 


[ 30 | Rachel is talking about her best friend, Carolyn. Put the verbs in the correct form. 


friends. We found that (5) 
things, especially music and sport, and so (s) 
(we/spend) a lot of time together. 


9,. school, and (2) 
the first lesson. (3) e 
students in our class, and so (4 


Carolyn is my best friend. | remember very well the first time 
(we/meet). It was our first day at secondary 


(we/sit) next to each other for 


S E A (we/not/know) any other 


(we/become) 
(we/like) the same 


Rachel (we/leave) school five years ago, but 
(we/meet) as often as we can. For the last 


six months Carolyn (9)... 
the moment (10) 
teaching assistant. (1 


England next month, and when (12)... 


back, (13) 


(be) in Mexico — at 
(she/work) in a school as a 
(she/come) back to 

caeno m ee (she/come) 
we/have) lots of things to talk about. 


(it/be) really nice to see her again. 


Nick and his friend Jon are travelling round the world. Read the emails between Nick and his 


parents, and put the verbs in the correct form. 


Dear Mum and Dad 


Were in Los Angeles, the first stop on our round-the-world 
trip! 1)... We arrived... (we/arrive) here yesterday, and now 


(2) eee Mte (we/stay) at a hotel near the airport. 


Tel shite vest feels In exul, [DUI (83) reete 
WENYI NS (we/watch) some 
fnltiSam elc T OTT eee .. (sleep) a few hours, 
which is unusual for me — usually (6) se 
(I/not/sleep) well on planes. 


Hodaviisamestacdaytar WS ama) fe 
(we/not/do) anything special, but tomorrow 


(jede. c — (we/go) to Hollywood 

(NM m a A (see) the film studios. 

(I NM c du (we/not/decide) yet what 
toco aner Los ungere. OM m (want) 
to drive up the coast to San Francisco, but I'd prefer 

qM T (go) south to San Diego. 


Hiro weralllisswell vitn ous 
(I/send) you another email next week. 

Love 

Nick 
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Additional exercises 


Dear Nick 

Thanks for your mail. It’s good to hear that (14) a a nnn (you/have) a good time. 

We're fine — Ellie and Jo (15)... (work) hard for their exams next month. 

Dad has been busy at work and last week (16)... sess. (e /have) a lot of important 
Mmeetingselesallittlertirecl — Un s (he/need) a good holiday. 

Keep in touch! 

Love i 
Mum H 


A month later ... 


(18) 2.5 RIT ee (we/be) in California for a month NOW. (19) sss (we/get) 
back to Los Angeles yesterday after (20)... (see) many wonderful places. 
dirae dni {ONEVGLS (user ECCO TOTO (I/like) most was Yosemite National Park — 
its.beadtaliple rere niea Nest (we/go) cycling a lot. The day before 


(welleave tome (have) an accident on 


‘eR A NE NS (he/not/injure), but the bike 
(damage) 
(22). Ese NES (we/change) our travel plans since my last message: now 
QB). m RN o (we/leave) for Hawaii on Monday (not Tuesday). 
(29)... ERN... (we/stay) there for a week before (30) ........ (fly) 
toUNewPZiealamelN Ne anette nee (that/be) different, l'm sure! 


Love 


Hi Nick 


Have a good time in Hawaii! Ellie and Jo (32)... (finish) their exams yesterday — 
(88). NS (I/let) you know when (34)... ssec (we/get) the 
results. 


Weire-alt@ Kea acltanclll es) NETS NEM det (look) forward to our holiday 
next mMO TB ORE e S (we/go) to Italy for two weeks — 
(39)... OE (we/send) you an email from there. 


Love 
Mum 5 
= — —— ee >: 


Additional exercises 


EE Units 51-55, 105,112 
€»: Which is correct? 


Dont forget ....'to switch (D)... off the light before you go out. 
A switch B to switch C switching 


aeS E ate ee eee now. 
Ago B to go C going 


3 [frg sony, Ioui. eoni neve GRIS cec nee to you now. 
A for talking ^ Btotalk C talking 


A (Geiny e alens im ane «tele mueren Oy e a ; 
Acook Btocook C cooking 


S5uVWelveidesidledcoecm ttes tesi away for a few days. 
A go B to go C going 


6 You're making too much noise. Can you please stop m a ? 
Ashout Btoshout C shouting 


Z Woule Wo HR tette and eat with us on Sunday? 
A come B to come C coming 


8) Winter istoc Imre rory oW ieme you. 
A help B to help C helping 


oxnheresraswimunimel o imeanmyaledsewligor aaee E every day. 
A to swim B to swimming C swimming 


310 medta ro MOINE tte some food. 
Atobuy B forbuy C for buying 


T KOE s.= —— € a car like yours. 
Ahave Btohave C having 


ipe Ol | Ch Water ere si cte me with this bag, please? 
Ahelp Btohelp C helping 


SMe kGl@ mite e ee here, but l'd prefer to sit by the window. 
A sit B to sit C sitting 


T4 SIDON LIENU ATI E cmd soc eu ME you? 
Athat!help Bmetohelp C me helping 


15 exu nekel unin este ul? Berie eterne ttm an important decision. 
A make B tomake C making 


16 | wasnt feeling very well, but the medicine made me qm TmT better. 
A feel Btofeel C feeling 


ES halle vient red ies fee Wc) fl eee eee cre a table? 
A for reserve B for reserving C to reserve 


WS Tem boked ait me Vadit UTE ae emen anything. 
A say B saying C to say 
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( ] Complete the sentences. 


Have you got 


What do you do? i 


| don't feel very well. 
| don't want to go to 


[ Shall we walk home? Y Yes, but not 
et " j very well. 
AF 5 | | 


What's the difference between those cars? 


vy, 
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ED Write a/an or the if necessary. If a/an/the are not necessary, leave an empty space (—). 


1 Whois ...th&.... best player in your team? 
2 | don't watch ...-... TV very often. 
3 'Isthere...3... bank near here? ‘Yes, at... the... end of this street’ 
4 leanet horse. 
SN... sky is very clear tonight. 
6 Do you live here, or are you ........... tourist? 
7 What did you have for ............ lunch? 
8 Who was... first President of... ... United States? 
9 I'm not feeling very good. I've gOt headache. 
10 I'm sorry, but I've forgotten your name. | can never remember .......... names. 
jene inne I Seeeeeeee next train to London? 
12 Kate doesn't often send.............. emails. She prefers to call people. 
15 "Wess Sus” Sess: garden: 
14 Excuse me, I’m looking for ............. Majestic Hotel. Is it near here? 
15 Gary was ill .............. last week, so he didnt go to ww... work 
I ESverestiis m highest mountain in ............. world 
17 lusually listen to ............. radio while l'm having ............. breakfast. 
[5M c sport. My favourite sport is .............. basketball. 
OMEN I5 mee doctor. Her husband is .............. art teacher. 
20 My apartment is on............. second floor. Turn left at (oot eso stairs, and it's on 
"ese right. 
20 Atem dinner, we watched ............ TV. 
22 Last year we had wn... wonderful holiday in ............. SIR) If ee France. 


prepositions | Units 103-108, 111 


ED Write a preposition (in/for/by etc.). 

1 Helen is studying law At... university. 

2 What is the longest river ............. Europe? 

3 Is there anything ........... TV this evening? 

4 We arrived ............ the hotel after midnight. 

5 ‘Where's Mark? — “He's oon holiday: 

6 Tom hasn't got up yet. Hes still .............. bed. 

7 Lisa is away. She's been away „u. Monday. 

8 The next meeting is nn 15 April. 

9 | usually go to work ........... Car. 
10 ThereS too much sugar ............. my coffee. 
11 Joe lived in London ............ six months. He didn't like it very much. 
12 Were there a lot of people ............ the party? 
13 What are you doing .......... the moment? Are you working? 
14 | dont know any of the people ........... this photo. 
15 The train was very slow. It stopped... every station. 
16 llike this room. | like the pictures .............. the walls. 
17 ‘Did you buy that picture? ‘No, it was given to Me a friend of mine’ 
18 I'm going away „u a few days. l'Il be back............. Thursday. 
19 Silvia has gone ........... Italy SNE s Milan at the moment. 
20 Emma left school............ sixteen and got a job .......... a shop. 
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Study guide 


If you are not sure which units you need to study, use this study guide. 


You have to decide which alternative (A, B, C etc.) is right. SOMETIMES MORE THAN ONE ALTERNATIVE IS 
CORRECT. 


If you dont know (or if you are not sure) which alternatives are correct, study the unit (or units) on the right. 
You will find the correct sentence in the unit. 


The key to this study guide is on page 313. 


Present 
iu. C———Á . Can you close the window, please? 
Al cold B l'm cold C I have cold D It has cold 
12 SS a in politics. 
A isn't interested B not interested C doesn't interested D doesn't interest 
13 Hh a a NS m ? ‘No, she’s out: 


Alsat home your mother B Does your mother at home 
C ls your motherat home D Are your mother at home 


1.4 These shoes are nice. eee 
A How much are they? B How many are they? C How much they are? 
D How much is they? 


15 look tmeresisarali. e a brown coat. 
A She wearing B She has wearing C She is wearing D She's wearing 


16 You can turn off the television... it. 
Alm not watch Bm not watching — Clnot watching DI don’t watching 


17 BE o eed today? ‘No, hes at home’ 
A Is working Ben ^ BlsworkBen | ClsBen work D Is Ben working 
18 OO astrere SIENY mS ae 
A Where she is going? B Where she go? Where's she going? 
D Where she going? 
19 TUSCE E round the sun. 
Agoing Bgo Cgoes  Ddoesgo Eisgo 
1.10 Wc— away at weekends. 
Aoftengo X Bgoofen Coftengoing D are often go 
111 OI— — TV very often. 


A not watch B doesn't watch C don't watch 
D dont watching E watch not 


1.12 o eee sss, Play the guitar? “Yes, but l'm not very good: 
A Do you play B Are you play C Does you play 
D Do you playing E Play you 


MS | don't understand this sentence. What... ? 
A mean this word B means this word C does mean this word 
D does this word mean E this word means 
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1.14 Pleaselbefamielt comes 
A I working. |. Blwork CIm working. D l'm work. 
115 Ee eas a svn E cer a shower every morning. 


Ahas  Bhaving — Cis having D have 


1.16 MIT S oes at weekends? 
A do you usually B are you usually doing C are you usually do 
D do you usually do E you do usually 


1.17 Seien (nnt ure URS me hke a headache. 
A She have | BShehavegot | CShehas D She’ got 
1.18 cem. Me any children. 
A don't have B doesnt have C no have D haven't got E hasn't got 
Past 
2X] ureaweatlnentesme s s. cot last week. 
Aisgood | Bwasgood | Cweregood Dgood Ehad good 
22 Was nr eee late this morning? 
A you was B did you C was you D you were E were you 
23 Beets a in a bank from 2005 to 2011. 
Awork | Bworkng | Cworks | D worked Ewas work 
2.4 Cette eO to the cinema three times last week. 
A go B went C goes D got E was 
25 [sci TV yesterday. 
A didn't watch B didn't watched C wasnt watched 
D don't watch E didn't watching 
2.6 TH TTE X ? ‘| don't know. | didnt see it’ 
A happened the accident B did happen the accident 
C does the accident happen D did the accident happen 
E the accident happened 
2J/ WEIL eran en at 11.30 yesterday? 
A were you doing B was you doing C you were doing 
D were youdo E you was doing 
2.8 Jack was reading a book when his phone... s ; 
A ringing B ring C rang D was ringing E was rin 
29 | saw Lucy and Steve this morning. They... at the bus stop. 


A waiting B waited C were waiting D was waiting E were waited 


Present perfect 


SN vvineresiRebeccd/2 seer wae to bed: 
A She is gone B She has gone C She goes D She have gone 
E She's gone 

212 Are Laura and Paul here?’ ‘No, they sss hh 5 


A don't arrive yet B have already arrived C haven't already arrived 
D haven't arrived yet 
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33 DMyisisuenee coy» lane! 
A has never travel B has never travelled C is never travelled 
D has never been travelled E have never travelled 
Ad — dL T that woman before, but | can't remember where. 
A I see B | seen C I've saw D I've seen E I've seeing 
35 OWALON Se... een S married? ‘Since 2007: 
A you are B you have been C has you been D are you E have you been 
36 Doyou kuon iea a NE E her for a long time’ 
Alknew — Blveknown | Clknow | Diam knowing 
37 Richard has been in Canada cenene ; 
A for six months B since six months C six months ago D in six months 
3.8 Enen Glial TROIAM HO) our E nescence tie areas à 
A For ten minutes. B Since ten minutes. C Ten minutes ago. 
D In ten minutes. 
39 Ve a holiday last year. 
A dont have Bhaventhad C hasn't had D didnt have E didnt had 
3.10 Wigs RE CERES on Sunday afternoon? | couldn't find you. 
A you were B you have been C was you D have you been E were you 
Passive 
4.1 TME er) ee eee 100 years ago. 
A is built Bis building C was building ^ D was built E built 
42 US m E to the party last week. 
A didn't invite B didn't invited C weren't invited D wasn't invited 
E haven't been invited 
43 ENRETE eS born?  'In Cairo: 
A you are B you were C was you D are you E were you 
44 MY caris 20 ne Genera, e ; 
A is being repaired Bis repairing C have been repaired D repaired 
E repairs 
45 I| nite (aal Cay bass. I niet tm ; 
A they've been stolen B they are stolen C they've stolen 
D they're being stolen 
Verb forms 
5.1 |: — RN , sO we didn't need an umbrella. 
A wasn't rained B wasnt rain C didn't raining D wasn't raining 
5.2 Somebody eo thishwindow, 


A has broke B has broken C has breaked D has break 
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Future 


6.1 ENIE a 1M om tennis tomorrow. 
A is playing Bplay Cplays Display 
eh re oe ee out tonight? 
A Are you going B Are you go C Do you go D Go you E Do you going 


63 "What time is the concert tonight? — "Ip iss at 7.30: 
Aisstart — Bisstarting Cstarts D start E starting 


64 AVA (ee to the wedding next week? 
Aare you wearing B are you going to wear — C do you wear 
D you are going to wear 


6.5 prince s c the exam. 
A passes B will pass C willbe pass D will passing 


COMMENTS . — — to the cinema on Saturday. Do you want to come with us? 
AWego  BWellgo | CWe'regoing D We will going 

67 ER Al aa you tomorrow, OK? ‘OK, bye’ 
Alphone Blphoning Clm phoning X DII phone 


OL. een ener tomorrow, so | cant meet you. 
Alwork X Blllwork Clm working D l'ii working 


69 [issaumiceldayw...— — ems for a walk? 
ADowego  BShalwego | CArewego DWego EGowe 


Modals, imperative etc. 
Jb o. Teen S to the cinema this evening, but I’m not sure. 
A I'll go B I'm going CI may go D I might go 


Te. kN 0 o .here? “Yes, of course’ 
A Can | sit B Doi sit C May I sit D Can | to sit 


73) I'm having a party next week, but Paul and Rachel... ; 
Acantcome  Bcanttocome Ccantcoming D couldn't come 

74 Before Maria came to Britain, she ............... understand much English. 
Acan  Bcant  Cnot  Dcouldnt — Edoesnt 

Z5 D o o o e eros walk home last night. There were no buses. 
Ahaveto Bhadto Cmust Dmustto E musthave 

76 [no 0 go yet. | can stay a little longer. 
Amust Bmustnit Cmustnot Ddontneed — Edon' need to 

27 ksa cocel imin VO aaun aae go and see it. 
Ashouldto Boughtto Cought — Dshould Eneed 

7.8 WABI IAS n e a go to the dentist tomorrow? 
Ayoumust Byouhaveto  Chaveyouto D do you have to 

79 MVCRT deem gn seid wait long for the bus — it came in a few minutes. 
Adonthaveto — Bhadn'tto Cdidnithaveto D didn't had to 
E mustn't 
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7.10 BR. oes ooo some coffee? ‘No, thank you’ 
A Are you liking B You like ^ C Would you like D Do you like 


711 [jocis e s ceto . Stay here with me. 
Adontgo | Byounogo Cgonot Dyoudon't go 


22 Dayer n Mosen in a factory. Now he works in a supermarket. 
A working | Bworks Cworked D usetowork E used to work 


There and it 
8.1 EESE ME uere i .a hotel near here? 
A has there B is there C there is D is it 


Sy ME 500 co Rca ree cua a lot of accidents on this road. It's very dangerous. 
A Have Bithas C There have DTheyare E There are 


83 | was hungry when | got home, but... anything to eat. 
A there wasnt B there weren't — Cit wasnt D there hasn't been 


84 —— NNNM three kilometres from our house to the city centre. 
A It's Blthas C There is D There are 


BIEN o 5o gat true that you're going away? 
A Is there Blsit — Cls D Are you 


Auxiliary verbs 
9.1 | havent got a car, but my sister s 
Ahave Bis Chas  Dhasnt —Ehasgot 


92 | don't like hot weather, but Sue ........... : 
A does B doesnt C do D does like E likes 


98 ‘Nicola got married last Week! “i Really? 
Alsshe? BGotshe? — CDidshe? D Has she? 


9.4 You haven't met my mother, -i ? 
A havent you Bhaveyou | Cdidyou | Dyouhave E you havent 


95$ Ben doesn't watch TV. He doesn't read newspapers i à 
Atoo Beither Cneither D never 


9.6 MANKE togo ror AUSTA e j 
A So dol. B Soaml. C So would I. D Neither do |. E So! would. 


97 SUN n RS much at weekends. 
A dont B doesn't C don't do D doesn't do 


Questions 

10.1 WMINEM ee ES ? ‘rm not sure. More than 100 years ago’ 
A did the telephone invent B has the telephone invented 
C was invented the telephone D was the telephone invented 
E the telephone was invented 


102 ‘l broke my finger last week! ‘HOW s that? 
Adidyou | Byoudid | Cyoudiddo D did you do 
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10.3 MI o o eoe ea me last night? | was waiting for you to phone. 
A didnt you phone B you not phone C you dont phone 
D you didn't phone 


10.4 BRIO i E e _in this house?” = ‘| don't know: 
A lives Bdoeslive — Cdoeslives D living 


10.5 Vii... Rt when you told him the story? 
A said Paul B did Paul say C Paul said D did Paul said 


106 moms fathenis inihospitali Tiea aaa s 
A In which hospital hei? B In which hospital he is in? 
C Which hospital he isin? D Which hospital is he in? 


107 Did you have a good holiday? s 
A How was the weather like? B What was the weather like? 
C What the weather was like? D Was the weather like? 


IRIS o o B taller — Joe or Gary? 
AWhois  BWhatis — CWhichis D Who has 


10.9 Doere are fourumberellasinere e e m is yours? 
AWhat BWho = CWhich DHow . EWhich one 


MONOD WOW OMG eana "—— to cross the Atlantic by ship? 
Aisit — Bdoesitned Cdoesittake D does it want 


10.11 I don't remember what... ss at the party. 
A Kate was wearing B was wearing Kate C was Kate wearing 


duelo "Denuo ? "Yes, think so: 
A if Jack is at home B is Jack at home C whether Jack is at home 
D that Jack is at home 


Reported speech 

11.1 | saw Steve a week ago. He said that „i me, but he didn't. 
A he phone Bhe phones C he'll phone D he’s going to phone 
E he would phone 


11.2 Wi Glial T8) ga m orsa LS) (eS. E e e nese s 
A said he was tired B said that he was tired C said me he was tired 
D told me he was tired E told that he was tired 


-ing and to 
12.1 E S so hard. 
A working Bwork Cto work D worked 
122 IS late [s sus Oy 
A must to go Bhavego C have to going D have to go 
12.3 inainasidecided. ee nemear 


A sell Btosel ^ Cseling ^ D to selling 


12.4 Melo itetiititnGle o oS e 
A get up B to get up C getting up D to getting up 
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Bo yOu IKE «sss cen? 
Agetup Btogetup Cgettingup D to gerting up 


Do you want ........ SR MR. E MMC you some money? 
Amelend Bmelending — Cmetolend D rthatl lend 


He's very funny. He makes.. 
Amelaugh Bmelaughing C me to laugh 


Paula went O thE Shop -o sot .a newspaper. 
Aforget — Bfortoget — Cforgeting Droget Eget 


Go, get, do, make and have 


13.1 


132 


133 


134 


135 


136 


ipsa nice day: LETS PO oet : 
Aforaswim | Bonaswim Croswimming D swimming 


I'm sorry your mother is ill. | hope she... . better soon, 
Ahas  Bmakes Cgets — Dgoes 


a a oov o. ne M the car and drove away. 
Awentinto — Bwentin Cgotin D gorinto 


‘Shall | open the window? — 'No, its OK. M.in it 
Ado Bmake  Cget Dopen 


imeona e Oe a ae a mistake. 
Adid | Bmade Cgot Dhad 


M uL neo Sno a good time in Tokyo? “Yes, it was great: 
A Have you BHadyou CDoyouhave D Did you have 


Pronouns and possessives 


14.1 


14.2 


143 


144 


145 


146 


147 


148 


Te OMmwantatinls book voueanihare eam e r 
Ait B them C her D him 


Sue and Kevin are going to the cinema. Do you want to go with 
2 


Aher Bthey Cthem Dhim 


kiowa D one O e ERR ees husband. 
A their Bhis — Cshe D her 


(Obditextel I5 tamens KON". ctt tratte . university. 
Ahi Bits Cits Dtheir 


| didnt have an umbrella, so Sarah gave me ........ M MNT ; 
Aher  Bhers | Cherumbrela D she’s 


| went out to meet a friend of............ "RM er 
Amine Bmy . Cme DI  Emyself 


We had a good holiday. We enjoyed .......... eoo ce n 
Aus B our C ours D ourself E ourselves 


Kate and Helen are good friends. They know sss Well, 
Aeachother Bthem  Cthemselves D theirselves 
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Determíners and pronouns 


16.1 ''m going on holiday next Week! 'Oh, „i nice: 
A it's B this is C that's 
16.2 ‘Is there a bank near here?” “Yes, there's ss at the end of this street: 


A some Bit Cone Daone 


163 Mis cupis diny. Camilhave S ? 
A clean one B a clean one C clean D a clean 


16.4 I'm going shopping. I'm going to buy... clothes. 
A any B some 


16.5 ‘Where's your luggage? ‘I don’t have... ; 
A one B some C any 


16.6 Meceyandlack onc este 
A have no children B don't iem no children 
C don't have any children D have any children 


167 ‘How much money do you have? “uin —À 
A No. B No-one. C Any. D None. 

168 WI —--———— in the room. It's empty. 
Aanybody Bnobody Canyone D no-one 

16.9 BVA VOURSAY 2, erect : 


A Nothing. B Nobody. C Anything. D Not anything. 


jo EV T TO 
A something for eat B something toeat C something for eating 


1611 . Ben watches TV for about two hours ............ fh 
Aall evening Ball evenings Call the evenings D every evenings 
E every evening 


(O Oe Um. friends. 
A Everybody need B Everybody needs C Everyone need D Everyone needs 


WES a tea eee eRe children like playing. 

A Most B The most C Most of D The most of 
TSG | | eres o those pictures. 

A both Bbothof C either D either of 
16.15 Uhavenit read eena TS these books. 


A neither B neither of C either D either of 


1616 Oo E friends? 
Aalotof Bmuch Cmany  Dmuchof E many of 


1617 We like films, so We go to the cinema... 
Aalotof | Bmuch | Cmany  Dalot 


1645 —— INSIST TS people in the theatre. It was nearly empty. 
Aalitle — Bfew — Clitle D afew of 


16:19 MEEN TT money, so they're not poor. 
Aalitle — Bafew — Cfew — Dlitle — Elittle of 
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Adjectives and adverbs 


17.1 Pdonvspeakanv" - 9 we 
A foreign languages B languages foren C languages foreigns 


172 aerae IST Y eT SV a 
Aquick B quicker C quickly 

173 Kouspeak Englishivery o TS 
Agood Bfluent  Cwel D slow 


17.4 Heller VIDES e e 
Aamorebigcar Ba car more big Cacarbigger Da bigger car 


175 (ovoubeclibettemtocday” TN OSI(CG p a 
Agood | Bworse  Cmorebad D more worse 


17.6 Athensis olden e TT Rome. 
A as B than C that D of 


I2 leame e m TS 
A than him B that he can C T he can D as he can Eas he 


17.8 TERRIA Eye mt cU football. 
A popular as B popular than C as popular than D so popular that 
E as popular as 


17.9 The weather today is the same... ss yesterday. 
A as Bthat C than D like 

EON: Eürcpalterellis- oeenn in the city. 
A the more expensive hotel B the most expensive hotel 


C the hotel most expensive D the hotel the more expensive 
E the hotel more expensive 


17.11 The film was very bad. | think it's the... film I've ever seen. 
Aworse Bbaddest Cmostbad Dworst E more worse 


172 . Why don't you buy a Car? You've gor m nines 
A enough money B money enough C enough of money 


Usi — Bye spec a conversation? 
A enough good to have B good enough for have C enough good for 
D good enough to have 


17.14 EI A out. 
A too tired forgo B too much tired for going C too tired to go 
D too much tired to go 


Word order 


18.1 SUC RI RT . They're very nice. 
A bought yesterday some new shoes B bought some new shoes yesterday 
C yesterday bought some new shoes 


2 1 1 E S coffee in the morning. 
A I drink always B Always! drink C I always drink 


Study guide 


183  . ro—— T during the day. 
A They are at home never B They are never at home 
C They neverareat home D Never they are at home 


18.4 PATTER ENTIAL CSne eoe : 
Aisnthereyet B isn't here already C isn't here still 


18.5 Pecked tieidosr andiligave....... od 
A Sarah the keys B to Sarah the keys C the keys Sarah 


D the keys to Sarah 

Conjunctions and clauses 

ID | can't talk to you now. l'Il talk to you later when „i more time. 
Alllhave Bihad  Clhave D l'm going to have 

192 — RETRO late this evening, don't wait for me. 
Alflm X Bifllibe | CWhenlm D Whenlll be 

195 Kont Latex [nS RENI, T sce eee the answer, Id tell you. 
Aknow | Bwouldknow C have known D knew 

194 MikeiisjacKeB x E it if it wasn't so expensive. 
Albuy  Blllbuy Clbought DIdbought Eldbuy 

19.5 Emma lives in a house ......... sss. IS 400 years old. 
Awho  Bthat  Cwhich Dit  Ewhat 

19.6 Dhe people o9 work in the office are very friendly. 
Awho  JBthat  Cthey D which E what 

197 Dadrounmiathebooks e ? 


A who you wanted B that you wanted C what you wanted 
D you wanted E you wanted it 


19.8 Me e cn ete can speak six languages. 
A a woman who B a woman which C a woman D a woman she 


Prepositions 


20.1 Bye! VI] see YOU cesses 
A until Friday Bat Friday Cjin Friday ^ Don Friday 


20.2 Hurry! The train leaves „oe five minutes. 
Aat Bon Cfrom  Dafteer Ein 


20.3 ‘How long will you be away? — sss Monday: 
AOn  BTo CUntil  DrTil  ESince 


20.4 We played tennis yesterday. We played „i two hours. 
Ain Bfor  Csince D during 


20.5 | always have breakfast before „n to work. 
Algo Bgo  Ctogo  Dgoing 


20.6 AVe MOU? IRE) ccce the top of the page. 
A at B on Cin D to 
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20.7 


20.8 


20.9 


20.10 


20.11 


20.12 


20.13 


20.14 


20.15 


20.16 


20.17 


20.18 


20.19 


20.20 


There are a lot of apples one CHOSE trees. 
Aat B on Cin D to 


Whats rhe largest dity o the world? 
Aat Bon Cin D of 


Mieomee ib TT TT the first floor. 
Aat Bon Cin D to 


imecalocorpeop e the party. 
A on B to Cin Dat 


lanto. Se Italy next year. 
A at B on Cin D to 


Wiec aime chel you Anike e S the hotel? 
Aat B on Cin D to 


"Where is David in this picture? “HE'S cence Laura: 
A at front of B in the front of C in front of D in front from 


Um pec) e ae the wall into the garden. 
Aon B through C across D over E above 


Jane isn't at work this week. She's... ss ssh holiday. 
A on Bin C for D to Eat 


Boyoulliketravelling m m ? 
A with train B with the train C in train D on train E by train 


I'M not very good „i E come telling stories. 
A on Bwih Cat Din E for 


Tonn Mete EOL cem goodbye. 
A say B saying Ctosay — Dthat he said 


navi Olu a aa today. 
A with my parents B to my parents C at my parents D my parents 


‘Do you like eating in restaurants? ‘It depends... 
the restaurant: 
A in Bat Cof Don E over 


Phrasal verbs 


2l 


21.27 


llige:carstoppeclamdrawoenmanigobeese n ma : 
Aoff  Bdown Cout  Doutof 


lie WES rollo SO]. ee tette i 
A put on my coat B put my coat on C put the coat on me 
D put me the coat on 


live gar Rae nels keys. TENE Ounae ae to her. 
Agiveback B give them back C give back them D give it back 


Key to Exercises 


UNIT 1 


= 


they're 

it isnt / it's not 

that's 

I'm not 

you arent / you're not 


2 I'm/lam 

3 He's / He is 

4 they're / they are 
5 |t / It is 

6 You're / You are 
7 She's / She is 

8 Heres / Here is 


1.4 

Example answers: 

1 My name is Robert. 

2pm 2s: 

3 I'm from Australia. 

4 I'ma gardener. 

5 My favourite colours are 
black and white. 

6 l'm interested in plants. 


1.5 

2 They're / They are cold. 

3 He's / Heis hot. 

4 He's/ He is scared. 

5 They're / They are hungry. 

6 She's / She is angry. 

1.6 

2 Its/It is windy today. or It 
isn't/It’s not windy today. 

3 My hands are cold. or My 
hands aren't/are not cold. 

4 Brazilis a very big country. 

5 Diamonds aren't/are not 
cheap. 


6 Toronto isn't/is not in the US. 


8 I'm/lam hungry. or l'm 
not/lam not hungry. 

9 l'm/lam a good swimmer. 
or l'm not/l am not a good 
swimmer. 

10 l'm/l am interested in 
football. or l'm not/l am 
not interested in football. 


o 00 0 
oF si inni 


N 


Is your job interesting? 

Are the shops open today? 
Where are you from? 

Are you interested in sport? 
Is the station near here? 

Are your children at school? 
Why are you late? 


3 

2 Where's / Where is 
3 How old are 

4 How much are 

5 Whats / What is 
6 Who's / Who is 

7 What colour are 


2.4 

Are you American? 

How old are you? 

Are you a teacher? 

Are you married? 

Is your wife a lawyer? 
Where's/Where is she from? 
Whart's/What is her name? 
How old is she? 


5 

Yes, | am. or No,l'm not. 

Yes, itis. or No, it isn't. / No, 

it's not. 

Yes, they are. or No, they 

aren't. / No, they're not. 

5 Yes, itis. or No, it isnt. / No, 
it's not. 

6 Yes lam. or No,l'm not. 
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UNIT 3 


3.1 

2 's/is waiting 

3 're/are playing 

4 HeS/Heis lying 

5 They're/They are having 
6 SheS/She is sitting 


3.2 

2 'slis cooking 

3 're/are standing 
4 's/is swimming 


're/are staying 
's[is having 
're/are building 
'm/am going 
3 
She*/She is sitting on the 
floor. 
4 She isn’t/She's not reading a 
book. 
5 She isn’t/She's not playing 
the piano. 
6 She's/She is laughing. 
7 She's/She is wearing a hat. 
8 She isnt/SheS not drinking 
coffee. 


3.4 

3 I'm sitting ona chair. or I'm 
not sitting on a chair. 

4 lmeating. or l'm not 
eating. 

5 Itsraining. or tt isn’t raining. / 
Its not raining. 

6 I'm learning English. 

7 l'm listening to music. or 
I'm not listening to music. 

8 Thesunisshining. or The 
sun isnt shining. 

9 |m wearing shoes. or l'm 
not wearing shoes. 

10 I'm not reading a newspaper. 


WwW ONAN 


UNIT 4 


4.1 

2 Are you going now? 

3 Is it raining? 

4 Are you enjoying the film? 
5 Is that clock working? 

6 Are you waiting for a bus? 


4.2 

2 Where is she going? 

3 What are you eating? 

4 Why are you crying? 

5 What are they looking at? 

6 Why is he laughing? 

4.3 

Are you listening to me? 
Where are your friends going? 
Are your parents watching TV? 
What is Jessica cooking? 

Why are you looking at me? 
Is the bus coming? 


CON A Un BR C2 
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a 
Yes,|am. or No, l'm not. 
Yes,| am. or No, I’m not. 
Yes, itis. or No, it isnt. / 
No, it’s not. 

5 Yes,lam. or No, I’m not. 
6 Yes,lam. or No, l'm not. 


TOU) NS AD 


UNIT 5 

5.1 

2 thinks 5 has 

3 flies 6 finishes 

4 dances 

5.2 

2 live 5 They go 
3 She eats 6 He sleeps 
4 He plays 

5.3 

2 open 7 costs 

3 closes 8 cost 

4 teaches 9 boils 

5 meet 10 like ... likes 
6 washes 

5.4 

2 |never go to the cinema. 

3 Martina always works hard. 
4 Children usually like chocolate. 
5 Jackie always enjoys parties. 
6 loften forget peoples names. 
7 Sam never watches TV. 

8 We usually have dinner at 


2/510] 
Kate always wears nice 
clothes. 


5.5 

Example answers: 

2 | sometimes read in bed. 

3 | often get up before 7 
o'clock. 

4 | never go to work by bus. 

5 |usually drink two cups of 
coffee in the morning. 


No 


UNIT 6 


6.1 

2 Anna doesnt play the piano 
very well. 

3 They don't know my phone 
number. 

4 We don't work very hard. 

5 He doesnt have a bath every 
day. 

6 You don't do the same thing 
every day. 


6.2 
2 Kate doesnt like classical 
music. 
| like (or | dont like) classical 
music. 
3 Ben and Sophie dont like 
boxing. 
Kate likes boxing. 
| like (or | don't like) boxing. 
4 Ben and Sophie like horror 
movies. 
Kate doesn't like horror 
movies. 
| like (or | don't like) horror 
movies. 


6.3 

Example answers: 

2 | never go to the theatre. 

3 | don't ride a bike very often. 
4 | never eat in restaurants. 

5 [often travel by train. 


6.4 

2 doesn't use 
3 don't go 

4 doesnt wear 
5 don't know 
6 doesn't cost 
7 don't see 


6.5 

3 don’t know 
4 doesnt talk 
5 drinks 

6 dont believe 
7 like 

8 doesnt eat 


UNIT 7 


7.1 

2 Do you play tennis? 

3 Does Lucy live near here? 

4 Do Toms friends play tennis? / 
Do his friends play tennis? / 
Do they play tennis? 

5 Does your brother speak 
English? / Does he speak 
English? 

6 Do you do yoga every 
morning? 

7 Does Paul go away a lot? / 
Does he go away alot? or 
Does Paul go away much? / 
Does he go away much? 

8 Do you want to be famous? 

9 Does Anna work hard? / Does 
she work hard? 


H 
i 


7.2 

3 How often do you watch TV? 

4 What do you want for 

dinner? 

Do you like football? 

6 Does your brother like 
football? 

7 What do you do in your free 
time? 

8 Where does your sister work? 

9 Do you always have 
breakfast? 


Un 


10 What does this word mean? 
11 Does it snow here in winter? 
12 What time do you usually go 


to bed? 


13 How much does it cost to 


phone New York? 


14 What do you usually have for 


breakfast? 


WwW 


Do you enjoy / Do you like 
do you start 

Do you work 

do you go 

does he do 

does he teach 

Does he enjoy / Does he like 


EA 

2 Yes,|do. or No,! dont. 

3 Yes,|do. or No,! dont. 

4 Yes, itdoes. or No, it 
doesn't. 

5 Yes|do. or No,| don't. 
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UNIT 8 


8.1 
2 No, she isn't. 

Yes, she does. 

She's playing the piano. 
3 Yes, he does. 

Yes, he is. 

He'* cleaning a window. 
4 No,they aren't. 


Yes, they do. 

They teach. 
8.2 
2 dont 6 do 
3 are 7 does 
4 does 8 doesnt 
5 "sS... don't 


8 

4 issinging 

5 She wants 

6 do you use 

7 yourr sitting 

8 | dont understand 

9 I'm going ... Are you coming 

10 does your father finish 

11 I'm not listening 

12 He's/He is cooking 

13 doesn’t usually drive ... 
usually walks 

14 doesnt like ... She prefers 


UNIT 9 


9.1 
3 Hes got a new job. 
4 Have you got an umbrella? 


5 We've got a lot of work to do. 


6 | haven't got your phone 
number. 

7 Has your father got a car? 

8 How much money have we 
got? 

9.2 

2 | don't have many clothes. 

3 Does Tom have a brother? 

4 How many children do they 
have? 

5 Do you have any questions? 

6 Sam doesn’t have a job. 


2 He's gota bike. or He hasa 
bike. 

3 He hasn't gota dog. or He 
doesn't have a dog. 

4 He's gota mobile phone. or 
He has a mobile phone. 

5 He hasn't got a watch. or 
He doesnt have a watch. 

6 He's got two brothers and 
a sister. or He has two 
brothers and a sister. 

7 lve got a dog. / | have a dog. 
or | haven't got a dog. / I 
don't have a dog. 

8 I've got a bike. / | have a bike. 
or |havent got a bike. / | 
don't have a bike. 

9 (Example answer) Vve got 
a brother anda sister. or | 
have a brother and a sister. 


9.4 

3 has 6 don't have 
4 don't have 7 doesnt 

5 have have 

9.5 


2 *5got / has got a lot of friends 
3 hasn't got a key 

4 havent got much time 

5 has got six legs 

6 havent got a job 


UNIT 10 


10.1 

2 Jackand Kate were at/in the 
cinema. 

3 Sue was at the station. 

4 Mrand Mrs Hall were in/at a 
restaurant. 

5 Ben wason the beach / on a 
beach / at the beach / at the 
seaside. 

6 (Example answer) |wasat 
work. 


10.2 

2 IS... Was 6 ‘re/are 

3 'm/am 7 Was 

4 was 8 was 

5 were 9 are... were 
10.3 


2 wasnt... was 

3 was... were 

4 ‘Were Kate and Ben at the 
party? ‘Kate was there, but 
Ben wasn’t’ or ‘Kate wasn't 
there, but Ben was’ 

5 were 

6 weren't ... were 


10.4 

2 Was your exam difficult? 

3 Where were Sue and Chris 
last week? 

4 How much was your new 
camera? 

5 Why were you angry 
yesterday? 

6 Was the weather nice last 
week? 


Key to Exercises 


UNIT 11 

11.1 

2 opened 

3 started ... finished 

4 wanted 

5 happened 

6 rained 

7 enjoyed ... stayed 

8 died 

11.2 

2 saw 8 thought 
3 played 9 copied 
4 paid 10 knew 
5 visited 11 put 

6 bought 12 spoke 
7 went 

11.3 

2 got 9 checked 
3 had 10 had 

4 left 11 waited 
5 drove 12 departed 
6 got 13 arrived 
7 parked 14 took 
8 walked 

11.4 

2 lost her keys 

3 met her friends 

4 bought a newspaper 

5 went to the cinema 

6 atean orange 

7 hada shower 

8 came (to see us) 


11.5 

2-6 Example answers 

| got up late yesterday. 

| met some friends at lunchtime. 
| went to the supermarket. 

i phoned a lot of people. 

| lost my keys. 


UNIT 12 


12.1 

2 didn't work 

3 didn't go 

4 didnt have 

5 didnt do 

12.2 

2 Did you enjoy the party? 

3 Did you have a good holiday? 
4 Did you finish work early? 

5 Did you sleep well last night? 
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12.3 

2 | got up before 7 o'clock. or 
| didn't get up before 
7 o'clock. 

3 Ihadashower. or | didn't 
have a shower. 

4 |boughta magazine. or | 
didn't buy a magazine. 

5 late meat. or | didn’t eat 
meat. 

6 | went to bed before 10.30. 
or |didn't go to bed before 
10.30. 


12.4 
2 did you arrive 

3 Did you win 

4 did you go 

5 did it cost 

6 Did you go to bed late 

7 Did you have a nice time 
8 didit happen / did that 
happen 


12.5 

2 bought 
3 Didit rain 
4 didnt stay 
5 opened 


6 didn’t have 
7 did you do 
8 didn’t know 


UNIT 13 


13.1 

2 Jack and Kate were at the 
cinema. They were watching 
a film. 

3 Tom was in his car. He was 
driving. 

4 Tracey was at the station. She 
was waiting for a train. 

5 Mr and Mrs Hall were in the 
park. They were walking. 

6 (Example answer) | was in 
a cafe. | was having a drink 
with some friends. 


13.2 

2 she was playing tennis 

3 she was reading a/the 
paper/newspaper 

she was cooking (lunch) 

she was having breakfast 
she was cleaning the kitchen 


13.3 

2 What were you doing 
3 Wasit raining 

4 Why was Sue driving 
5 Was Tom wearing 


ON Un D 


13.4 

He was carrying a bag. 

He wasn't going to the dentist. 
He was eating an ice cream. 


He wasnt going home. 
He was wearing a hat. 
He wasnt riding a bicycle. 
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UNIT 14 


14.1 

1 happened ... was painting ... 
fell 

2 arrived ... got ... were waiting 

3 was walking ... met ... was 
going ... was carrying ... 
stopped 


14.2 

2 was studying 

3 Did Paul call ... called ... was 
having 

4 didnt go 

5 were you driving ... stopped 
... Wasn't driving 

6 Did your team win ... didn’t 
play 

7 did you break ... were playing 
... kicked ... hit 

8 Did you see ... was wearing 

9 were you doing 

10 lost... did you get ... climbed 


UNIT 15 


15.1 

2 She has/She’s closed the door. 

3 They have/They've gone to 
bed. 

4 It has/It’s stopped raining. 

5 He has/He's had a shower. 

6 The picture has fallen down. 


15.2 
2 ‘ve bought / have bought 
3 's gone / has gone 
4 Have you seen 
5 has broken 
6 ‘ve told / have told 
7 hastaken 
8 havent seen 
9 has she gone 
10 ‘ve forgotten / have forgotten 
11 S invited / has invited 
12 Have you decided 
13 haven't told 
14 've finished / have finished 


He wasnt carrying an umbrella. 


UNIT 16 


16.1 

2 He's/He has just got up. 

3 They've/They have just 
bought a car. 

4 The race has just started. 


16.2 

2 they've/they have already 
seen it. 

3 l've/I have already phoned 
him. 

4 He's/He has already gone 
(away). 

5 I've/l have already read it. 

6 Shes/She has already started 
(it). 

16.3 

2 The bus has just gone. 

3 The train hasn't left yet. 

4 He hasn't opened it yet. 

5 They've/They have just 
finished their dinner. 

6 It’s/It has just stopped 
raining. 

16.4 

2 Have you met your new 
neighbours yet? 

3 Have you paid your electricity 
bill yet? 

4 Has Tom/he sold his car ye? 


UNIT 17 


17.1 

3 Have you ever been to 
Australia? 

4 Have you ever lost your 
passport? 

5 Have you ever flown in a 
helicopter? 

6 Have you ever won a race? 

7 Have you ever been to New 

York? 

Have you ever driven a bus? 

9 Have you ever broken your 
leg? 


co 


172 
Helen: 


2 


$ 


4 


She's/She has been to 
Australia once. 

She's/She has never won a 
race. 

She's/She has flown in a 
helicopter a few times. 


You (example answers): 


5 


6 


7 
8 


l've/1 have never been to 
New York. 

I've/I have played tennis 
many times. 

l've/I have never driven a lorry. 
l've/I have been late for work 
a few times. 


17.3 


y 


6 


She's/She has done a lot of 


interesting things. 


She's/She has travelled all over 


the world. or She’s/She has 
been all over the world. 


She's/She has been married 


three times. 


She's/She has written ten books. 
She's/She has met a lot of 


interesting people. 


17.4 

2 been 6 gone 

3 gone 7 gone 

4 been 8 been 

5 been 

UNIT 18 

18.1 

3 have been 

4 has been 

5 have lived / have been living 

6 has worked / has been working 

7 has had 

8 have been learning 

18.2 

2 How long have they been 
there? or ... been in Brazil? 

3 How long have you known 
her? or ... known Amy? 


4 


How long has she been 
learning Italian? 

How long has he lived in 
Canada? / How long has he 
been living ... ? 

How long have you been a 
teacher? 

How long has it been raining? 


18.3 

2 She has lived in Wales all her 
life. 

3 They have been on holiday 
since Sunday. 

4 The sun has been shining all 
day. 

5 She has been waiting for ten 
minutes. 

6 He has had a beard since he 
was 20. 


18.4 

2 |know 

3 I've known 

4 have you been waiting 
5 works 

6 She has been reading 
7 have you lived 

8 Ive had 

9 is... He has been 
UNIT 19 

19.1 

3 for 6 for 
4 since 7 for 

5 since 8 for... since 
19.2 

Example answers: 

2 A year ago. 


3 Afew weeks ago. 
4 Two hours ago. 
5 Six months ago. 


19.3 

3 for 20 years 

4 20 years ago 

5 an hour ago 

6 afew days ago 
7 for six months 
8 foralong time 


19.4 

2 Jack has been here since 
Tuesday. 

3 It's been raining for an hour. 

4 I've known Sue since 2008. 

5 Claire and Matt have been 
married for six months. 

6 Laura has been studying 
medicine (at university) for 
three years. 

7 David has played / David has 
been playing the piano since 
he was seven years old. 


Key to Exercises 


19.5 

Example answers 

2 I've been in the same job for 
ten years. 

3 I've been learning English for 
six months. 

4 l've known Chris for a long 
time. 

5 I've had a headache since | 
got up this morning. 


UNIT 20 


20.1 

2 | started (it) 

3 they arrived 

4 she went (away) 
5 | wore it 


20.2 

| finished 

OK 

did you finish 

OK 

(Steve's grandmother) died 
Where were you / Where did 
you go 
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3 played 

4 did you go 
5 Have you ever met 
6 wasnt 

7 ’s/has visited 
8 switched 

9 lived 

0 haven't been 


20.4 

1 Did you have ... was 

2 Have you seen ... went ... 
haven't seen 

3 has worked / has been 
working ... was ... worked ... 
didn't enjoy 

4 've/have seen ... ve/have 
never spoken ... Have you 
ever spoken ... met 


Key to Exercises 
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UNIT 21 


21.1 
3 Glass is made from sand. 
4 The windows are cleaned 
every two weeks. 
5 This room isnt used very 
much. 
6 Are we allowed to park here? 
7 How is this word 
pronounced? 
9 The house was painted last 
month. 
10 My phone was stolen a few 
days ago. 
11 Three people were injured in 
the accident. 
12 When was this bridge built? 
13 | wasn't woken up by the 
noise. 
14 How were these windows 
broken? 
15 Were you invited to Jon's 
party last week? 


212 

2 Football is played in most ... 

3 Why was the letter sent 
(9 ins Ü 

4 ... where films are made. 

5 Where were you born? 

6 How many languages are 
spoken ...? 

7 ... but nothing was stolen. 

8 When was the bicycle 
invented? 


21.3 

is made 

were damaged 

was given 

are shown 

were invited 

was made 

was stolen ... was found 


21.4 

2 Sarah was born in 
Manchester. 

3 Her parents were born in 
Ireland. 

4 |was born in ... 

5 My mother was born in ... 
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UNIT 22 


22.1 

2 A bridge is being built. 

3 The windows are being 
cleaned. 

4 The grass is being cut. 


222 

The window has been broken. 

The roof is being repaired. 

The car has been damaged. 

The houses are being 

knocked down. 

7 The trees have been cut 
down. 

8 They have been invited to a 
party. 

22.3 

3 has been repaired 

4 wasrepaired 

5 are made 

6 

7 
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were they built 
Is the photocopier being used 
or Is anybody using the 
photocopier 

8 are they called 

9 were stolen 

10 was damaged ... hasn't been 

repaired 


UNIT 23 

23.1 

3 are 7 do 
4 Does 8 Is 

5 [Dig 9 does 
6 ls 10 Are 
23.2 

2 dont 

3 'm/am not 

4 isnt 

5 dont 

6 doesnt 

7 'm/am not 

8 aren't / 're not 

23.3 

2 Did 7 were 
3 were 8 Has 
4 was 9 did 
5 Has 10 have 
6 did 

23.4 

2 was 6 've/have 
3 Have 7 5 

4 are 8 was 
5 were 9 has 
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eaten 
enjoying 
damaged 
use 

gone 
understand 
listening 
pronounced 
open 


UNIT 24 
24.1 


3 
4 
5 
6 
J 
8 


9 
10 
11 
12 
113 
14 
15 


got 
brought 
paid 
enjoyed 
bought 
sat 

left 
happened 
heard 

put 
caught 
watched 
understood 


24.2 


began 
ate 
drank 
drove 
spoke 
wrote 
came 
knew 
took 
went 
gave 
threw 
forgot 


24.3 


slept 

saw 

rained 

lost ... seen 
stolen 
went 
finished 
built 
learnt/learned 
ridden 
known 
fell... hurt 
ran ... run 


begun 
eaten 
drunk 
driven 
spoken 
written 
come 
known 
taken 
gone 
given 
thrown 
forgotten 


24.4 

2 told 8 spoken 
3 won D GOSI 

4 met 10 driven 
5 wokenup 11 sold 
6 swam 12 flew 

7 thought 

UNIT 25 

25.1 


2 Richard is going to the 
cinema. 

3 Rachel is meeting Dave. 

4 Karen is having lunch with 
Will. 

5 Sueand Tom are going toa 
party. 

25.2 

2 Are you working next week? 

3 What are you doing 
tomorrow evening? 

4 What time are your friends 
coming? 

5 When is Lisa going on holiday? 

25.3 

3-6 Example answers 

I'm going away at the weekend. 

l'm playing basketball tomorrow. 

l'm meeting a friend this 
evening. 

I'm going to the cinema on 
Thursday evening. 


25.4 

3 She's getting 

4 are going ... are they going 
5 finishes 

6 I'm not going 

7 I'm going ... We're meeting 
8 are you getting ... leaves 

9 Are you coming ... does the 


film begin 
10 are you doing ... l'm working 


UNIT 26 


26.1 

2 I'm going to have a bath. 

3 I'm going to buy a car. 

4 We're going to play football. 
262 

3 'm/am going to walk 

4 's/is going to stay 

5 'm/am going to eat 

6 'refare going to give 

7 's/is going to lie down 


8 Are you going to watch 
9 is Rachel going to do 


26.3 

2 The shelf is going to fall 
(down). 

3 The caris going to turn (right). 

4 Hes/Heis going to kick the 
ball. 


26.4 

1-3 Example answers 

I'm going to phone Maria this 
evening. 

l'm going to get up early 
tomorrow. 

l'm going to buy some shoes 
tomorrow. 


UNIT 27 

27.1 

2 she'll be 5 she's 

3 she was 6 she was 
4 she'll be 7 she'll be 
27.2 


Example answers: 

2 tIl be at home. 

3 TIl probably be in bed. 

4 lll be at work. 

5 | don’t know where I'll be. 


DAS 
2 '"l/will 5 'l/will 
3 wont 6 "l/will 
4 wont 7 wont 
27.4 


3 | think we'll win the game. 

4 | dont think I'll be here 
tomorrow. 

5 |think Sue will like her 
present. 


6 Idon' think they'll get married. 


7 | dont think you'll enjoy the 
film. 


27.5 

are you doing 
They're going 
will lend 

I'm going 

will phone 
He's working 
Will you 

are coming 
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Key to Exercises 


UNIT 28 

28.1 

2 I'll eat 5 I'll stay 
3 Visit 6 lIl show 
4 ll do 

28.2 

2 | think I'll have 

3 | don’t think I'll play 

4 | think I'll buy 

5 | don't think I'll buy 

28.3 

2 I'll do 

3 | watch 

4 I'll go 

5 is going to buy 

6 I'll give 

7 Are you doing ... I'm going 
8 I'm working 


28.4 

2 Shall | turn off the TV? 

3 Shall | make some 
sandwiches? 

4 Shall | turn on the light? 


28.5 

2 where shall we go? 
3 what shall we buy? 
4 who shall we invite? 


UNIT 29 


29.1 

2 |might see you tomorrow. 

Sarah might forget to phone. 

It might snow today. 

| might be late tonight. 

Mark might not be here next 

week. 

7 | might not have time to go 
Out. 


29.2 

2 | might go away. 

3 | might see her on Monday. 
4 | might have fish. 


3 
4 
5 
6 


5 | might get/take a taxi. or ... 


go by taxi. 
6 | might buy/get a new car. 
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29.3 

3 He might get up early. 

4 Heisnt/He's not working 
tomorrow. 

5 Hemight be at home 
tomorrow morning. 

6 He might watch TV. 

7 He's going out in the 
afternoon. 

8 He might go shopping. 


29.4 

1-3 Example answers 

| might buy some new clothes. 

I might go out with some 
friends. 

| might have an egg for 
breakfast. 


UNIT 30 


30.1 

2 Can you ski? 

Can you play chess? 

Can you run ten kilometres? 
Can you drive (a car)? 

Can you ride (a horse)? 

| can/cant swim. 

| can/can't ski. 

9 |can/cant play chess. 
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10 | can/can't run ten kilometres. 


11 | can/cant drive (a car). 
12 | can/can'’t ride (a horse). 


30.2 

2 cansee 

3 cant hear 
4 cant find 
5 can speak 


30.3 

2 couldnt eat 

3 cant decide 

4 couldn't find 

5 cant go 

6 couldnt go 

30.4 

2 Can/Could you pass the salt 
(please)? 

3 Can/Could | have these 
postcards (please)? 

4 Can/Could you turn off the 
radio (please)? 

5 Can/Could I borrow your 
newspaper (please)? 

6 Can/Could | use your pen 
(please)? 


em 


UNIT 31 


31.1 

2 must meet must go 
3 mustwash 6 must win 
4 must learn 7 must be 


Un 


31.2 

2 imust 5 |had to 
3 |had to 6 lhad to 
4 | must 7 |must 
31.3 


2 dont need to rush 

3 mustnt lose 

4 dont need to wait 

5 mustnt forget 

6 dont need to phone 


NO 
C 
Way ds 
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don't need to 
had to 

must 

mustn't 

must 

had to 

don't need to 
mustn't 
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UNIT 32 


32.1 

2 You should go 

3 You should eat 
4 you should visit 
5 you should wear 
6 You should take 


32.2 

2 He shouldn't eat so much. 
3 She shouldn't work so hard. 
4 He shouldn't drive so fast. 


32.3 

2 Do you think | should learn 
(to drive)? 

3 Do you think I should get 
another job? 

4 Do you think | should invite 
Gary (to the party)? 


32.4 

3 | chink you should sell it. 

4 |think she should have a 
holiday. 

5 |don' think they should get 
married. 


6 | don't think you should go to 
work. 

7 \think he should go to the 
doctor. 

8 | don't think we should stay 
there. 


32.5 

Example answers; 

2 |think everybody should 
have enough food. 

3 | think people should drive 
more carefully. 

4 | don't think the police 
should carry guns. 

5 |think I should take more 
exercise. 


UNIT 33 


33.1 

2 haveto do 

3 hasto read 

4 have to speak 
5 hasto travel 
6 have to hit 


332 

2 haveto go 

3 hadto buy 

4 haveto change 
5 had to answer 


33.3 

2 did he have to wait 
3 does she have to go 
4 did you have to pay 
5 do you have to do 


33.4 

2 doesnt have to wait. 

3 didn't have to get up early. 

4 doesnt have to work (so) hard. 
5 dont have to leave now. 


33.5 

3 have to pay 

4 hadto borrow 

5 must stop or have to stop 
(both are correct) 

6 has to meet 

7 must tell or have to tell 
(both are correct) 


33.6 

Example answers: 

2 Ihave to go to work every day. 

3 | had to go to the dentist 
yesterday. 

4 | have to go shopping 
tomorrow. 


UNIT 34 


34.1 

2 Would you like an apple? 

3 Would you like some coffee? / 
... a cup of coffee? 

4 Would you like some cheese? / 
... à piece of cheese? 

5 Would you like a sandwich? 

6 Would you like some cake? / 
... a piece of cake? 


34.2 

2 Would you like to play tennis 
tomorrow? 

3 Would you like to come to a 
concert next week? 

4 Would you like to borrow my 
umbrella? 


34.3 

2 Do you like 

3 Would you like 
4 would you like 
5 Would you like 
6 llike 

7 would you like 
8 Would you like 
9 Do you like 
10 Id like 

11 I'd like 

12 do you like 


UNIT 35 


35.1 

Dont buy 

Smile 

Don't sit 

Have 

Dont forget 
Sleep 

Be ... Don't drop 


35.2 

2 let’s take a taxi 

3 let's watch TV 

4 lets go to a restaurant 
5 let's wait a little 


35.3 

3 No, let's not go out. 

4 No,dont close the window. 

5 No, don't phone me 
(tonight). 

6 No, let’s not wait for Andy. 

7 No, don’t turn on the light. 

8 No, let's not go by bus. 
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UNIT 36 


36.1 

2 He used to play football. 

3 She used to be a taxi driver. 

4 They used to live in the 
country. 

5 He used to wear glasses. 

6 This building used to bea 
hotel. 


36.2 

2-6 

She used to play volleyball. 

She used to go out most 
evenings. / She used to go 
out a lot. 

She used to play the guitar. 

She used to read a lot. / She 
used to like reading. 

She used to go away two or 
three times a year. / She used 
to travel a lot. 


36.3 

used to have 

used to be 

go / travel 

used to eat 
watches 

used to live 

get 

did you use to play 
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UNIT 37 


37.1 

3 ThereS/There is a hospital. 
4 There isn’t a swimming pool. 
5 There are two cinemas. 

6 There isn't a university. 

7 There aren't any big hotels. 


37.2 

3-6 Example answers 
There is a university in ... 
There are a lot of big shops. 
There isn't an airport. 
There aren't many factories. 


37.3 

2 There's/There is 

is there 

There are 

are there 

There isn't 

Is there 

Are there 

There's / There is ... 
There aren't 
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Key to Exercises 


37.4 

2-6 

There are eight planets in the 
solar system. 

There are fifteen players in a 
rugby team. 

There are twenty-six letters in 
the English alphabet. 

There are thirty days in 
September. 

There are fifty states in the USA. 


37.5 

2 (tes 

3 There’s 

4 There's... ls it 

5 Is there... there's 
6 (les 

7 Is there 


UNIT 38 


38.1 

There was a carpet 

There were three pictures 
There was a small table 
There were some flowers 
There were some books 
There was an armchair 
There was a sofa 


8.2 

There was 
Was there 
there weren't 
There wasn't 
Were there 
There wasn't 
There was 
there weren't 


8.3 
There are 
There was 
There's/There is 
There's been/There has been 
or There was 
there was 
there will be 
there were ... there are 
There have been 
there will be or there are 


Oo onan 
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UNIT 39 


39.1 

2 It’s cold. 

3 It’s windy. 

4 |tssunny/fine. or It’s a nice 
day. 

5 It’s snowing. 

6 It's cloudy. 


39.2 

2 lts/Itis 
3 (site 

4 isit... its / it is 
5 |t's / It is 

6 Isit 

7 isit 

8 It's / It is 

9 |t's / It is 


39.3 

2 How faris it from the hotel to 
the beach? 

3 How far is it from New York 
to Washington? 

4 How faris it from your house 
to the airport? 


39.4 

3 lt @ iit 

ANE con the 7 lt... there 
5 There 8 It 

39.5 


2 It’s nice to see you again. 

3 It's impossible to work here. 

4 It’s easy to make friends. 

5 It’s interesting to visit different 
places. 

6 It's dangerous to go out alone 


UNIT 40 

40.1 

PNIS 5 will 
3 can 6 was 
4 has 

40.2 

2 'mnot 5 isnt 
3 weren't 6 hasnt 
4 havent 

40.3 

3 doesnt 6 does 
4 do 7 dont 
5 did 8 didnt 
40.4 


Example answers: 
2 llike sport, but my sister 
doesn't. 


3 | don't eat meat, but Jessica 
does. 

4 l'm American, but my 
husband isn't. 

5 | haven't been to Japan, but 
Jessica has. 


40.5 

2 wasnt 7 has 
3 are 8 do 

4 has 9 hasn't 
5 cant 10 will 
6 did 11 might 
40.6 


2 Yes have. or No, | haven't. 
3 Yes|do. or Noi dont. 

4 Yes, itis. or No, it isnt. 

5 Yes,lam. or No, I'm not. 
6 Yes,|do. or No,| don't. 

7 Yes, i will. or No, | wont. 
8 Yes,| have. or No,| havent. 
9 Yes,| did. or No,| didnt. 
10 Yes, | was. or No, I wasnt. 


UNIT 41 


41.1 

2 Doyou? 

3 Didn't you? 
4 Doesnt she? 
5 Dol? 

6 Did she? 


41.2 

3 Haveyou? 8 Aren't you? 
4 Cant she? 9 Did you? 
5 Were you? 10 Does she? 
6 Didn't you? 11 Won't you? 
7 \|s there? 12 Isn't it? 
41.3 

2 arentthey — 5 don't you 
3 wasntshe 6 doesn't he 
4 haven't you 7 won't you 


41.4 


2 are you 6 didnt she 
3 isn't she 7 wasit 

4 cant you 8 doesnt she 
5 doyou 9 will you 
UNIT 42 

42.1 

2 either 5 either 

3 too 6 either 

4 too 7 too 


42.2 

So am |. 

So have I. 

So dol. 

So will |. 

So was |. 
Neither can l. 
Neither did |. 
Neither have |. 
10 Neither am |. 
11 Neither do |. 


42.3 

1 Soaml. 

2 wenk o ene 

3 Neither aml. or lam. 
4 Sodol. or | dont. 

5 Neither dol. or Ido. 
6 
7 
8 
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So did I. or I didn't. 
Neither have |. or Ihave. 
Neither dol. or |do. 
SES oram Mora TRE D 
10 Neither have |. or | have. 
11 Neither didi. or I did. 
12 Sodol. or | don't. 


UNIT 43 


43.1 

2 They aren't / They're not 
married. 

3 | haven't had dinner. 

4 It isn't cold today. 

5 We wont be late. 

6 You shouldnt go. 


43.2 

2 | don't like cheese. 

3 They didn't understand. 

4 He doesnt live here. 

5 Dont go away! 

6 | didn't do the shopping. 
43.3 

2 They havent arrived. 

3 | didn’t go to the bank. 
4 He doesn't speak German. 
5 We weren't angry. 

6 He wont be pleased. 
7 Dont call me tonight. 
8 It didn't rain yesterday. 
9 |couldn't hear them. 
0 | don’t believe you. 


43.4 

2 'mnot / am not 
5) cin 

4 doesnt 

5 isnt/ s not 


as 


6 dont... havent 

7 Dont 

8 didnt 

9 havent 

10 wont 

11 didnt 

12 weren't 

13 hasn't 

14 shouldnt / mustnt 


43.5 
3 He wasn't born in London. 
4 He doesnt like London. 
5 Hed like to live in the 
country. 
6 Hecan drive. 
7 He hasn't gota car. or He 
doesn't have a car. 
8 He doesn't read newspapers. 
9 He isn't interested in politics. 
10 He watches TV most 
evenings. 
11 He didn't watch TV last night. 
12 He went out last night. 


UNIT 44 


44.1 
3 Were you late this morning? 
4 Has Kate gotakey? or Does 
Kate have a key? 
Will you be here tomorrow? 
Is Paul going out this evening? 
Do you like your job? 
Does Nicola live near here? 
Did you enjoy the film? 
Did you have a good holiday? 
4.2 
Do you use it a lot? 
Did you use it yesterday? 
Do you enjoy driving? 
Are you a good driver? 
Have you ever had an 
accident? 


44.3 

3 What are the children doing? 

4 How is cheese made? 

5 Is your sister coming to the 
party? 

6 Why dont you tell the truth? 

7 Have your guests arrived yet? 

8 What time does your train 
leave? 

9 Why didnt Emily go to work? 

10 Was your car damaged in the 

accident? 
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44.4 
3 Whatare you reading? 
4 What time did she go (to 
bed)? 
5 When are they going (on 
holiday)? 
6 Where did you see him? 
7 Why cant you come (to the 
party)? 
8 Where has she gone? 
9 How much (money) do you 
need? 
10 Why doesn’t she like you? 
11 How often does it rain? 
12 When did you do it? / ... the 
shopping? 


UNIT 45 


45.1 

2 What fell off the shelf? 

3 Who wants to see me? 

4 Who took your umbrella? / 
Who took it? 

5 What made you ill? 

6 Whois / Whos coming? 


45.2 
3 Who did you phone? 
4 What happened last night? 
5 Who knows the answer? 
6 Who did the washing-up? 
7 What did Jane do? / What did 
she do? 
8 What woke you up? 
9 Who saw the accident? 
10 Who did you see? 
11 Who has got your pen? / 
Who's got your pen? / 
Who has your pen? 
12 What does this word mean? / 
What does it mean? 


45.3 
2 Who phoned you ? 
What did she want? 
3 Who did you ask? 
What did he say? 
4 Who got married? 
Who told you? 
5 Who did you meet? 
What did she tell you? 
6 Who won? 
What did you do (after the 
game)? 
7 Who gave you a/the book? 
What did Catherine give you? 


Key to Exercises 


UNIT 46 


46.1 

2 What are you looking for? 

3 Who did you go to the 
cinema with? 

4 What/Who was the film 
about? 

5 Who did you give the money 
to? 

6 Who was the book written 
by? 

46.2 

2 What are they looking at? 

3 Which restaurant is he going 
to? 

4 Whatare they talking about? 

5 What is she listening to? 

6 Which bus are they waiting 
for? 


46.3 

2 Which hotel did you stay at? 

3 Which (football) team does 
he play for? 

4 Which school did you go to? 

46.4 

2 What is the food like? 

3 What are the people like? 

4 Whatis the weather like? 


46.5 

2 What was the film like? 

3 What were the lessons like? 
4 What was the hotel like? 


UNIT 47 


47.1 

3 What colour is it? 

4 What time did you get up? 

5 What type of music do you 
like? 

6 What kind of car do you 
want (to buy)? 


47.2 

2 Which coat 

3 Which film/movie 

4 Which bus 

47.3 

3 Which 8 Who 
4 What 9 What 
5 Which 10 Which 
6 What 11 What 
7 Which 
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47.4 

2 How far 5 How deep 
3 How old 6 How long 
4 How often 

47.5 

2 How heavy is this box? 
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How old are you? 

How much did you spend? 
How often do you watch TV? 
How far is it from Paris to 
Moscow? 


UNIT 48 


48.1 


2 


3 


4 


How long does it take by car 
from Milan to Rome? 

How long does it take by 
train from Paris to Geneva? 
How long does it take by bus 
from the city centre to the 
airport? 


48.2 


2 


3 


4 


5 


It takes ... hours to fly from ... 
to New York. 

It takes ... years to study to 
be a doctor in ... . 

It takes ... to walk from my 
home to the nearest shop. 

It takes ... to get from my 
home to the nearest airport. 


48.3 


2 


3 


4 


5 


How long did it take you to 
walk to the station? 

How long did it take him to 
paint the bathroom? 

How long did it take you to 
learn to ski? 

How long did it take them to 
repair the car? 


48.4 


2 


3 


4 


It took us 20 minutes to walk 
home. / ... to get home. 

It took me six months to 
learn to drive. 

It took Mark/him three hours 
to drive to London. / ... to get 
to London. 

It took Lisa/her a long time to 
find a job. / ... to get a job. 

It took me... to... 


UNIT 49 


49.1 

2 | don’t know where she is. 

3 | dont know how old it is. 

4 | dont know when he'll be 
here. 

5 | don’t know why he was 
angry. 

6 | don’t know how long she 
has lived here. 


49.2 

2 where Susan works 

3 what Peter said 

4 why he went home early 

5 what time the meeting 
begins 

6 how the accident happened 

49.3 

2 are you 

3 they are 

4 the museum is 

5 do you want 

6 elephants eat 

7 itis 


2 Do you know if/whether they 


are married? 

3 Do you know if/whether Sue 
knows Bill? 

4 Do you know if/whether 
Gary will be here tomorrow? 

5 Do you know if/whether he 
passed his exam? 


49.5 

2 Do you know where Paula is? 

3 Do you know if/whether she 
is working today? / ... she’s 
working today? 

4 Do you know what time she 
starts work? 

5 Do you know if/whether the 
shops are open tomorrow? 

6 Do you know where Sarah 
and Jack live? 


7 Doyou know if/whether they 


went to Jane's party? 


49.6 

Example answers: 

2 Do you know what time the 
bus leaves? 

3 Excuse me, can you tell me 
where the station is? 

4 | don't know what I'm going 
to do this evening. 


5 


6 


Do you know if there's a 
restaurant near here? 

Do you know how much it 
costs to rent a car? 


UNIT 50 
50.1 


2 


3 


4 


7 


She said (that) she was very 
busy. 

She said (that) she couldn't 
go to the party. 

He said (that) he had to go 
Out. 

He said (that) he was learning 
Russian. 

She said (that) she didnt feel 
very well. 

They said (that) they would 
be home late. / ... they'd be 


She said (that) she had just 
come back from holiday. / ... 
shed just come back ... 

She said (that) she was going 
to buy a guitar. 


They said (that) they hadnt 
got a key. / They said (that) 
they didnt have a key. 

50.2 

2 She said (that) she wasnt 
hungry. 

3 he said (that) he needed it. 

4 she said (that) she didnt 
want to go. 

5 She said (that) | could have it. 

6 He said (that) he would send 
me a postcard. / ... he'd 
send ... 

7 Nicola said (that) he had 
gone home. / ... hed gone 
home. 

8 He said (that) he wanted to 
watch TV. 

9 She said (that) she was going 
to the cinema. 

50.3 

3 said 7 said 

4 told 8 told 

5 tell 9 tell 

6 say 10 say 

UNIT 51 

51.1 

3 phone 

4 phone Paul 


to phone Paul 
to phone Paul 
phone Paul 
to phone Paul 
phone Paul 
phone Paul 


1.2 

get 

going 

watch 

flying 

listening 

eat 

waiting 

wear 

doing ... staying 

51.3 

4 togo 13 having 
5 rain 14 tohave 
6 toleave 15 hear 
" 
8 
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help 16 go 
studying 17 listening 
9 togo 18 to walk 
10 wearing 19 to know 
11 to stay tell 
12 have 20 borrow 


UNIT 52 


52.1 

3 tosee 
4 toswim 

5 cleaning 

6 toask 

7 visiting 

8 going 

9 tobe 

10 waiting 

11 todo 

12 tospeak 

13 to go 

14 crying / to cry 

15 to work ... talking 


52:2 

2 to help 

to see 

reading 

to lose 

to send 

raining 

to go 

watching / to watch 
to wait 


CQ «Xo 00 -J Ov Un HRW 
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52.3 

2 going to museums 
3 togo 

4 driving / to drive 

5 to go (there) 

6 travelling by train 
7 walking 


52.4 

Example answers: 

1 lenjoy cooking. 

2 I don't like studying. 

3 If it's a nice day tomorrow, Id 
like to go to the beach. 

4 When I’m on holiday, ! like to 
do very little. 

5 | don't mind travelling alone, 
but ! prefer to travel with 
somebody. 

6 | wouldnt like to live in a big 
City. 


UNIT 53 


53.1 

2 | want you to listen carefully. 

3 | don't want you to be angry. 

4 Do you want me to wait for 
you? 

5 | dont want you to call me 
tonight. 

6 | want you to meet Sarah. 


53.2 

2 A woman told me to turn left 
after the bridge. 

3 ladvised him to go to the 
doctor. 

4 She asked me to help her. / 
... asked me if | could help her. 

5 |told him to come back in 
ten minutes. 

6 Paullet me use his phone. 

7 ltold her not to phone 
before 8 oclock. / ... not to 
call (me) before 8 o'clock. 

8 Amy' mother taught her to 
play the piano. 


Uu 
Ww 
(es) 


to repeat 

wait 

to arrive 

to get 

go 

borrow 

to tell 

to make (or to get) 
think 
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UNIT 54 


54.1 

2-4 

| went to a coffee shop to meet 
a friend. 

| went to the chemist to get 
some medicine. 

| went to the market to buy 
some vegetables. 


54.2 

2 toread the newspaper 
3 to open this door 

4 to get some fresh air 

5 to wake him up 

6 to see who it was 


54.3 

Example answers: 

2 totalk to you now 

3 to tell her about the party 
4 to do some shopping 

5 to buy a motorbike 


54.4 

2 to 7 to 
3 to 8 to 
4 for 9 for 
5 to 10 for 
6 for Tl we 
54.5 


2 for the film to begin 
3 for it to arrive 
4 for you to tell me 


UNIT 55 


55.1 

5) 100) 

— (no preposition) 
for 

to 

on... to 

for 

9 on 

10 to 

11 - (no preposition) 
12 on 

13 for 

14 on 


55.2 

2 went fishing 

3 goes swimming 
4 going skiing 

5 goshopping 

6 wentjogging 


On AWM DL 
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to university 

shopping 

to sleep 

home 

skiing 

riding 

for a walk 

on holiday ... to Portugal 
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UNIT 56 


56.1 

2 get your boots 
get a doctor 

get a taxi 

gets the job 

get some milk 
get a ticket 

gets a good salary 
get a lot of rain 
get a new laptop 


56.2 

2 getting dark 

3 getting married 

4 getting ready 

5 getting late 

56.3 

2 get wet 5 gotlost 
3 got married 6 getold 

4 getsangry — 7 got better 


56.4 

2 gotto Bristol at 11.45. 

3 | left the party at 11.15 and 
got home at midnight. 

4 (Example answer) left 
home at 8.30 and got to the 
airport at 10 oclock. 
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56.5 

2 gotoff 4 goton 
3 gotoutof 

UNIT 57 

57.1 

2 do 7 done 

3 make 8 make 

4 made 9 making 
5 did 10 do 

6 do 11 doing 

57.2 


2 They'e/They are doing 
(their) homework. 
3 HeS/Heis doing the 


shopping. or He is shopping. 


4 Shes/She is making a jacket. 


9 


They're/They are doing 

an exam. (or... taking an 
exam.) 

He's/He is making the/his 
bed. 

SheS/She is doing the 
washing-up. or Sheis 
washing up. / She is doing the 
dishes. / She is washing the 
dishes. 

He's/He is making a 
(shopping) list. 
They're/They are making a 
film. 


10 HesS/Heis taking a picture/ 

photo/photograph. 

57.3 

2 make 8 make 

3 do 9 ale 

4 done 10 making 

5 made 11 made 

6 doing 12 make... do 

7 did 

UNIT 58 

58.1 

3 He doesnt have / He hasn't 
got 

4 Gary had 

5 Do you have / Have you got 

6 we didn't have 

7 She doesn't have / She hasn't 
got 

8 Did you have 

58.2 

2 She's/She is having a cup of 
tea. 

3 Hes/Heis having a rest. 

4 They're/They are having a 
good time. 

5 They'e/They are having 
dinner. 

6 HeS/He is having a bath. 

58.3 

3 Have a nice/good trip! 

4 Did you have a nice/good 
weekend? 

5 Did you have a nice/good 
game (of tennis)? 

6 Have a nice/good time! or 


Have a nice/good evening! 
or Have fun! 


7 Did you have a nice/good 


holiday? 


58.4 

2 havesomething to eat 
3 hada glass of water 

4 havea walk 

5 hadan accident 

6 havealook 


UNIT 59 

59.1 

2 him 5 him 

3 them 6 them 

4 her 7 her 

59.2 

2 |... them 6 she... them 
3 he... her 7 they... me 


4 they... us 8 she... you 
5 we... him 


59.3 

2 I like him. 

3 I don't like it. 

4 Do you like it? 

5 | don't like her. 

6 Do you like them? 


59.4 

2 him 8 them 
3 them 9 me 

4 they 10 her 

5 UG 11 them 
6 it 12 he... it 
7 She 

59.5 


2 Can you give it to him? 

3 Can you give them to her? 
4 Can you give it to me? 

5 Can you give it to them? 
6 Can you give them to us? 


UNIT 60 


60.1 

2 herhands 
3 our hands 
4 his hands 


60.2 

2 They live with their parents. 

3 We live with our parents. 

4 Martina lives with her 
parents. 

5 |live with my parents. 

6 John lives with his parents. 

7 Doyou live with your 
parents? 

8 Most children live with their 
parents. 


5 their hands 
6 your hands 


60.3 
2 their 6 their 
3 his 
4 his 8 their 
5 her 
60.4 


his 8 her 
Their 9 their 


N 
E 
[4] 
Ej 
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2 my key 

3 Her husband 

4 your coat 

5 their homework 
6 his name 

7 Our house 


6 yours 
7 mine 
8 his 
5 theirs 
61.2 
2 yours 

my ... Mine 

Yours ... mine 

her 


3 ofhers 

4 friends of ours 
5 friend of mine 
6 friend of his 

7 friends of yours 


61.4 

2 Whose camera is this? 
Its hers. 

3 Whose gloves are these? 
They're mine. 

4 Whose hat is this? It’s his. 

5 Whose money is this? 
It’s yours. 

6 Whose bags are these? 
They're ours. 


UNIT 62 


62.1 

2 Yes, | know her, but | cant 
remember her name. 

3 Yes, | know them, but | can't 
remember their names. 

4 Yes, | know you, but I can't 
remember your name. 


62.2 

2 He invited us to stay with 
him at his house. 

3 They invited me to stay with 
them at their house. 

4 linvited them to stay with 
me at my house. 

5 She invited us to stay with 
her at her house. 

6 Did you invite him to stay 
with you at your house? 


62.3 

2 | gave her my phone number, 
and she gave me hers. 

3 He gave me his phone 


number, and | gave him mine. 


4 We gave them our phone 
number, and they gave us 
theirs. 

5 She gave him her phone 
number, and he gave her his. 

6 You gave us your phone 
number, and we gave you 
ours. 

7 They gave you their phone 
number, and you gave them 
yours. 


62.4 

2 them 6 us 

3 him 7 mer 

4 our 8 their 

5 yours 9 mine 
UNIT 63 

63.1 

2 myself 6 himself 
3 herself 7 yourself 


4 themselves — 8 yourselves 
5 myself 


63.2 

2 When | saw him, he was by 
himself. 

3 Dont go out by yourself. 

4 | went to the cinema by 
myself. 


Key to Exercises 


5 My sister lives by herself. 
6 Many people live by 
themselves. 


63.3 

2 They cant see each other. 

3 They call each other a lot. 

4 They don't know each other. 

5 They're/They are sitting next 
to each other. 

6 They gave each other 
presents / a present. 


63.4 

each other 
yourselves 
us 
ourselves 
each other 
each other 
them 
themselves 
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UNIT 64 


64.1 

3 Helen is Brian's wife. 

4 James is Sarah's brother. 

5 James is Daniel's uncle. 

6 Sarah is Paul's wife. 

7 Helen is Daniel's 

grandmother. 

8 Sarah is James's sister. 

9 Paulis Sarah's husband. 
10 Paul is Daniel's father. 
11 Daniel is James’s nephew. 


64.2 


2 Andy's 5 Rachels 
3 Dave's 6 Alice's 
4 Jane's 

64.5 

3 OK 

4 Simon' phone number 
5 My brothers job 

6 OK 

7 OK 

8 Paula's favourite colour 


9 your mother’s birthday 
10 My parents' house 

11 OK 

12 OK 

13 Silvia party 

14 OK 
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UNIT 65 


65.1 
2a 
3a Z7 8 
4 an 
5 2 


65.2 

2 avegetable 

a game 

a tool 

a mountain 

a planet 

a fruit 

a river 

a flower 

a musical instrument 


5.3 
He's a shop assistant. 
She5 an architect. 
He's a taxi driver. 
He's an electrician. 
She's a photographer. 
She's a nurse. 
l'm a/an ... 


65.4 

255 

Tom never wears a hat. 

| can't ride a bike. 

My brother is an artist. 

Rebecca works in a bookshop. 

Jane wants to learn a foreign 
language. 

Mike lives in an old house. 

This evening l'm going to a 
party. 


ed 
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UNIT 66 

66.1 

2 boats 8 sandwiches 
3 women 9 families 
4 cities 10 feet 

5 umbrellas 11 holidays 
6 addresses 12 potatoes 
7 knives 

66.2 

2 teeth 5 fish 

3 people 6 leaves 

4 children 

66.3 


3 ... with a lot of beautiful 
trees. 

4 .., with two men. 

SEROK 


... three children. 
7 Most of my friends are 
students. 
8 He put on his pyjamas ... 
9 OK 
10 Do you know many people 


oN 


11 | like your trousers. Where 
did you get them? 

12... full of tourists. 

13 OK 

14 These scissors aren't ... 


are 7 Do 
8 are 
9 them 
10 some 


4 
5 toothpaste 
6 atoothbrush 
7 anegg 

8 money 

9 a wallet 

10 sand 

11 a bucket 
12 an envelope 


67.2 

3 ..ahat. 

... a job? 

OK 

.. an apple ... 

.. a party ... 

.. a wonderful thing. 
9 ..an island. 

10 ..akey. 

11 OK 

12 ...a good idea. 

dS marcar 

14 ..acup of coffee? 
15 OK 

16 ...an umbrella. 


67.3 

2 apiece of wood 

3 a glass of water 
4 a bar of chocolate 
5 acup of tea 

6 a piece of paper 
7 

8 

9 
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a bowl of soup 
a loaf of bread 
a jar of honey 


1 


| 


UNIT 68 


68.1 

2 a newspaper (or a paper), 
some flowers (or a bunch of 
flowers) and a pen 

3 some bananas, some eggs 
and some bread (or a loaf of 
bread) 

4 some toothpaste, some soap 
(or a bar of soap) and a comb 


68.2 

2 Would you like some coffee? 
(or ... a cup of coffee?) 

3 Would you like a biscuit? 

4 Would you like some bread? 
(or ... a piece of bread? / a 
slice of bread?) 

5 Would you like a chocolate? 

6 Would you like some cake? 
(or ... a piece of cake?) 


in 
oo 
um 


some ... Some 
some 

ak SOAS 

an coo some 

fel nan tel SsoNG 
some 

some 

SOMMER. a 


8.4 
eyes 
hair 
information 
chairs 
furniture 
job 
wonderful weather 
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UNIT 69 


69.1 

2 8 

the 

an 

thee fünte 

aa 

a...a 

... a student ... a journalist 

... an apartment near the 

college ... The apartment is ... 

Q0 ... two children, a boy and 
a girl. The boy is seven years 
old, and the girl is three ... in 
a factory ... doesn’t have a 
JOE occ 


Oona Un A 


69.2 

the airport 

a cup 

a nice picture 
the dictionary 
the floor 


69.3 

2 ..send me a postcard. 
3 Whatis the name of ... 
4 ...a very big country. 

5 What is the largest ... 
6 
7 
8 


N 


AANA w 


... the colour of the carpet. 
... a headache. 
... an old house near the 
station. 

9 ... the name of the director 
of the film ... 


UNIT 70 


70.1 
3... the second floor. 
4 ...the moon? 
5... the best hotel in this 
town? 
6 OK 
7 ... the city centre? 
8 ... the end of May. 
9 OK 
10 ... the first time | met her. 
1i OK 


5 the police 
6 the capital 
7 lunch 

8 the middle 


UNIT 71 


71.1 

2 the cinema 
3 hospital 

4 the airport 
5 home 

6 prison 
71.2 

3 school 

4 the station 
5 home 

6 bed 

7 the post office 


71.3 

2 the cinema 

go to bed 

go to prison 

go to the dentist 

go to university/college 

go to hospital / are taken to 
hospital 

(American speakers say 'go to 
the hospital! ‘are taken to the 
hospital’) 
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Key to Exercises 


i dont like computer games. 
| hate parties. 


72:2. 

Example answers: 

2 I'm not interested in politics. 

3 I'm interested in sport. 

4 | don't know much about art. 

5 | don't know anything about 
astronomy. 

6 | know a little about 
economics. 


72.3 

3 friends 

4 parties 

5 The shops 

6 the milk 

7 milk 

8 basketball 

buildings 

10 The water 

11 cold water 

12 the salt 

13 the people 

14 Vegetables 

15 The houses 

16 the words 

17 pictures 

18 the pictures 

19 English ... international 
business 


o 


; ; ; 71.4 
12 It’s easy to get information 20 Money ... happiness 
from the internet. 3 the doctor 
13 OK 4 OK UNIT 73 
14... on the top shelf on the : E 73.1 
ight. 
ecu r 7 the bank 3 Sweden 
... in the country about ten Wm 4 The Amazon 
miles from the nearest town. 9 OK 5 Asia 
702 10 the city centre 6 The Pacific 
2 thesame time 11 the station 7 TheRhine 
3 the same age 12 OK 8 Kenya 
4 the same colour (American speakers say ‘in 9 The United States 
5 the same problem the hospital") 10 The Andes 
70.3 13 OK 11 Bangkok 
2 the guitar 14 OK 12 The Alps 
3 breakfast 15 the theatre 13 The Red Sea 
4 television/TV 14 Jamaica 
5 the sea UNIT 72 15 The Bahamas 
6 the bottom 72.1 


70.4 2-8 Example answers: 
2 the name | dont like dogs. 

3 The sky | hate museums. 

4 TV | love big cities. 


Tennis is all right. 
| love chocolate. 
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73.2 

3 OK 

4 the Philippines 

5 the south of France 

6 the Regal Cinema 

7 OX 

8 the Museum of Art 

9 OK 

O Belgium is smaller than the 


OMIM 
Oo oni an 


Netherlands. 

the Mississippi ... the Nile 
the National Gallery 

the Park Hotel in Hudson 
Road 

OK 

The Rocky Mountains are in 
North America. 

OK 

the United States 

the west of Ireland 

OK 

The Panama Canal joins 
the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Pacific Ocean. 


UNIT 74 
74.1 


that house 
these postcards 
those birds 

this seat 

These plates 


74.2 
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Is that your umbrella? 

Is this your book? 

Are those your books? 

Is that your bicycle/bike? 
Are these your keys? 

Are those your keys? 

Is this your watch? 

Are those your glasses? 
Are these your gloves? 


74.3 


2 
3 
4 
5 


6 this is 
7 Thats 
8 that's 


that’s 
This is 
That's 
that 


UNIT 75 


75.1 


2 
3 
4 


| don't need one 

l'm going to get one 

| dont have one / | haven't 
got one 


5 
6 


l've just had one 
theres one in Mill Road 


752 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


a new one 
a better one 
an old one 

a big one 

a different one 


75.3 


2 


3 


4 


Which ones? 

The green ones. 

Which one? 

The one with a/the red door. 
Which ones? 

The ones on the top shelf. 
Which one? 

The black one. 

Which one? 

The one on the wall. 

Which one? 

The tall one with long hair. 
Which ones? 

The yellow ones. 

Which one? 

The one with a/the 
moustache and glasses. 
Which ones? 

The ones | took at the party 
last week. 


UNIT 76 
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some 
some 
any ... any 


some 


some questions 

any pictures 

any foreign languages 
some friends 

some milk 

any batteries 

some fresh air 

some cheese 

any help 


76.3 


3 
4 


5 
6 
7 


| have some / l've got some 
| don't have any / | haven't 
got any / | haven't any 

| didn't buy any 

| bought some 

| didn't drink any 


some ... any 


= 


76.4 
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something 

anything 

anything 
Somebody/Someone 
anything 
anybody/anyone 
something 

anything 
anybody/anyone 


UNIT 77 
77.1 


2 
E 


Á 
6 


There are no shops near here. 
Carla has no free time. / Carla 
has got no free time. 

Theres no light in this room. 
There isn't any milk in the 
fridge. 

There aren't any buses today. 
Tom doesn't have any 
brothers or sisters. / Tom 
hasn't got any brothers or 
Sisters. 


77.2 

2 any 8 no 

3 any 9 any 

4 no 10 no 

5 any 11 None 

6 no 12 any 

7 any 

77.3 

2 nomoney 

3 any questions 

4 no friends 

5 no difference 

6 any furniture 

7 noidea 

8 any heating 

9 noqueue 

77.4 

Example answers: 

2 initis: 4 None. 

3 Two cups. 5 None. 

UNIT 78 

78.1 

2 ThereS nobody in the office. 

3 | have nothing to do. / I've 
got nothing to do. 

4 ThereS nothing on TV. 

5 There was no-one at home. 

6 We found nothing. 


78.2 


d 


3 


4 


un 


There wasn't anybody on the 
bus. 

| don't have anything to read. / 
| haven't got anything to read. 
| don't have anyone to help 
me. / | havent got anyone to 
help me. 

She didnt hear anything. 

We dont have anything for 
dinner. / We haven't got 
anything for dinner. 


78.3 
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a Nothing. 

a Nobody./No-one. 

a Nobody./No-one. 

a Nothing. 

a Nothing. 

a Nobody./No-one. 

b I don't want anything. 

b I didn't meet anybody/ 
anyone. 

b Nobody/No-one knows 
the answer. 

b I didn't buy anything. 

b Nothing happened. 

b Nobody/No-one was late. 


8.4 


anything 
Nobody/No-one 
Nothing 
anything 
anybody/anyone 
nothing 
anything 
anything 
nobody/no-one 
anything 
Nothing 
Nobody/No-one ... 
anybody/anyone 


UNIT 79 


79.1 


2 
3 
4 


something 
somewhere 
somebody/someone 


79.2 


2a 


Nowhere. 

Nothing. 

Nobody./No-one. 

I'm not going anywhere. 

| don't want anything. 

I'm not looking for anybody/ 
anyone. 


79.3 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


8 

9 
10 
dil 
12 
13 
14 
15 


anything 

anything 
somebody/someone 
something 
anybody/anyone ... nobody/ 
no-one 

anything 
Nobody/No-one 
anybody/anyone 
Nothing 

anywhere 
somewhere 
anything 
anybody/anyone 


79.4 


2 
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anything to eat 
nothing to do 
anywhere to sit 
something to drink 
nowhere to park 
something to read 
somewhere to stay 


UNIT 80 
80.1 


2 
3 


Every day 
every time 


4 Every room 
5 every word 


80.2 


2 
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every day 
all day 
every day 
all day 
all day 
every day 


80.3 


2 
3 
4 
5 


all 
every 
all 
every 


every 
all 
all 
Every 


9 COND 


80.4 
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everything 
Everybody/Everyone 
everything 
everywhere 
Everybody/Everyone 
everywhere 
Everything 


0.5 


is 7 makes 
has 8 Is... Does 
likes 

has 

was 


Key to Exercises 


UNIT 81 


8 


8 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


8 
3 
4 


0o - Ov Un 


9 
10 


1.1 
Some 
Most of 
Most 
any of 
all or all of 
None of 
any of 
Most 
most of 
Some 
All or All of 
some of 
most of 


2 
All of them. 
Some of them. 
None of them. 
Most of them. 
None of it. 


1.3 
Some people ... 
Some of the questions ... 
or Some questions ... 
OK 
All insects ... 


OK (or ... all of these books) 


Most of the students ... 
or Most students ... 
OK 

... most of the night. 


UNIT 82 


8 
3 
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2-1 
Both 9 
Neither 10 
Neither 11 
both 12 
Either 13 
neither of 14 


2.2 
Both windows are open. 
Neither man is wearing a 
hat. or Neither of them is 
wearing ... 


Neither 
either of 
Both 
neither of 
Both 
either of 


Both men have (got) beards. 


or Both of them have ... 


Both buses go to the airport. 


Or ...are going to the 
airport. 
Neither answer is correct. 
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82.3 

3 Both of them are students. 

4 Neither of them has a car. / 
... has got a car. 

5 Both of them live in London. 

6 Both of them like cooking. 

7 Neither of them can play the 
piano. 

8 Both of them eat seafood. 

9 Neither of chem is interested 
in sport. 


UNIT 83 


83.1 

2 many 8 many 

3 much 9 How many 
4 many 10 How much 
5 many 11 How much 
6 much 12 How many 
7 


much time 
many countries 
many people 
much luggage 
many times 


w 
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ot of interesting things 
ot of accidents 

ot of fun 

ot of traffic 


w 


ot of snow 


ot of money 


A 
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83.5 

3 She plays tennis a lot. 

4 He doesnt use his car much. 
(or ... alot.) 

5 He doesnt go out much. (or 
Alot) 

6 She travels a lot. 


UNIT 84 


84.1 

2 afew 

3 alittle 

4 afew 
84.2 

2 alittle milk 
3 Afew days 


5 a little 
6 afew 


4 alittle Russian 
5 afew friends 
6 afew times 
7 afew chairs 
8 alittle fresh air 


2 very little coffee 
3 very little rain 
4 very few hotels 
5 very little time 
6 
7 


Very few people 

very little work 
84.4 
2 Afew 5 few 
3 alittle 6 alittle 
4 little 7 little 
84.5 


2... alittle luck 

3... a few things 

4 OK 

5 ... a few questions 
6 ... few people 

7 OK 


UNIT 85 


85.1 

2 | like that green jacket. 

3 Do you like classical music? 

4 | had a wonderful holiday. 

5 We went to a Japanese 
restaurant. 


85.2 
2 black clouds 
3 long holiday 
4 hot water 

5 fresh air 

6 sharp knife 

7 dangerous job 


85.3 

2 It looks new. 

3 Wiel ill 

4 You look surprised. 
5 They smell nice. 

6 It tastes horrible. 


85.4 
2 It doesnt look new. 


| dont feel cold. 

They dont look heavy. 
Maybe, but it doesn't taste 
good. 


ON un P WwW 


You don't sound American. 


—Ó 


UNIT 86 


86.1 

2 badly 

3 quietly 

4 angrily 

5 fast 

6 dangerously 


86.2 

2 work hard 

3 sleep well 

4 win easily 

5 Think carefully 
6 know her very well 

7 explain things very clearly/well 
8 Come quickly 


hard 

suddenly 

quiet 
9 badly 
0 nice (See Unit 85C.) 
1 quickly 


2 
3 
4 
5 careful 
6 
7 
8 


UNIT 87 


2 bigger 
3 slower 
4 more expensive 
5 higher 
6 more dangerous 


87.2 

stronger 
happier 

more modern 
more important 
better 

larger 

more serious 
prettier 

more crowded 


87.3 
2 hotter/warmer 
3 more expensive 
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4 worse 
5 further 
6 more difficult or harder 


87.4 

3 taller 
4 harder 

5 more comfortable 
6 better 

7 nicer 

8 heavier 

9 more interested 
10 warmer 

11 better 

12 bigger 

13 more beautiful 
14 sharper 

15 more polite 

16 worse 


UNIT 88 


88.1 

3 Kate is taller chan Ben. 

4 Kate starts work earlier than 
Ben. 

5 Ben works harder than Kate. 

6 Ben has more money than 
Kate. / Ben has got more 
money ... 

7 Kate is a better driver than 
Ben. 

8 Ben is more patient than Kate. 

9 Benisa better dancer than 
Kate. / Ben dances better 
than Kate. 

10 Kate is more intelligent than 
Ben. 

11 Kate speaks French better 
than Ben. / Kate speaks better 
French than Ben. / Kate's 
French is better than Ben's. 

12 Ben goes to the cinema more 
than Kate. / ... more often 
than Kate. 


88.2 

2 You're older than her. / ... 
than she is. 

3 You work harder than me. / 
... than I do. 

4 You watch TV more than 
him. / ... than he does. 

5 You're a better cook than me. / 
..thanlam. or You cook 
better than me. / ... than | do. 

6 You know more people than 
us. / ... than we do. 


7 You have more money than 
them. / ... than they have. 
8 You can run faster than me. / 
... than | can. 
9 You've been here longer than 
her. / ... than she has. 
10 You got up earlier than them. / 
... than they did. 
11 You were more surprised 
than him. / ... than he was. 


88.3 

2 Jacks mother is much 
younger than his father. 

3 My camera cost a bit more 
than yours. / ... than your 
camera. or My camera was 
a bit more expensive than ... 

4 |feel much better today 
than yesterday. / ... than | 
did yesterday. /... than | felt 
yesterday. 

5 It’s a bit warmer today than 
yesterday. / ... than it was 
yesterday. 

6 Sarah is a much better tennis 
player than me. / ... than | am. 
or Sarah is much better at 
tennis than me. / ... than | am. 
or Sarah plays tennis much 
better than me. / ... than | do. 


UNIT 89 


89.1 

2 Aislonger than B, but not as 
long as C. 

3 Cis heavier than A, but not 
as heavy as B. 

4 Aisolder than C, but not as 
old as B. 

5 Bhas got more money than 
C, but not as much as A. or 
... but less (money) than A. 

6 Cworks harder than A, but 
not as hard as B. 


89.2 

2 Your room isn't as big as 
mine. / ... as my room. 

3 | didn’t get up as early as you. / 
... as you did. 

4 They didnt play as well as us. / 
... as we did. 

5 You haven't been here as long 
as me. / ... as | have. 

6 He isnt as nervous as her. / ... 
as she is. 


Key to Exercises 


89.3 

2 as 6 than 
3 than 7 as 
4 than 8 than 
5 as 

89.4 


2 Julia lives in the same street as 
Laura. 

3 Julia got up at the same time 
as Andy. 

4 Andys car is the same colour 
as Lauras. 


UNIT 90 


90.1 
2 Cislonger than A. 
D is the longest. 
B is the shortest. 
3 Dis younger than C. 
B is the youngest. 
C is the oldest. 
4 Dis more expensive than A. 
C is the most expensive. 
A is the cheapest. 
5 Ais better than C. 
A is the best. 
D is the worst. 


90.2 
2 the happiest day 

3 the best film 

4 the most popular singer 
5 the worst mistake 

6 the prettiest village 

7 the coldest day 

8 the most boring person 


90.3 

2 Everestis the highest 
mountain in the world. 

36 

Brazil is the largest country in 
South America. 

Alaska is the largest state in the 
USA. 

The Nile is the longest river in 
Africa. / ... in the world. 

Jupiter is the largest planet in the 
solar system. 


UNIT 91 


91.1 

2 enough chairs 
3 enough paint 
4 enough wind 
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Key to Exercises 
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91.2 

2 The car isnt big enough. 

3 Hislegs aren't long enough. 
4 He isnt strong enough. 


91.3 

old enough 
enough time 
big enough 

eat enough 
enough space 
tired enough 
practise enough 


1.4 
sharp enough to cut 
warm enough to go 
enough bread to make 
well enough to win 
enough time to read 
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UNIT 92 


92.1 

2 too heavy 
too low 

too fast 

too big 

too crowded 


n 
N 


enough 8 
too many 9 
too 10 
enough 11 
too much 


enough 
too 

too many 
too much 


It’s too far. 

It's too expensive. 

It isn't/It's not big enough. 
It was too difficult. 

It isn't good enough. 

l'm too busy. 

It was too long. 


3 
EN 


too early to go to bed 

too young to get married 

too dangerous to go out at 
night 

5 too late to phone Sue (now) 

6 too surprised to say anything 
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UNIT 93 


93.1 

3 | like this picture very much. 

4 Tom started his new job last 
week. 


5 


OK 

Jessica bought a present for 
her friend. or Jessica bought 
her friend a present. 

| drink three cups of coffee 
every day. 

OK 

| borrowed fifty pounds from 
my brother. 


93.2 


2 
3 
4 
5 


6 


12 


| got a new phone last week. 
Paul finished his work quickly. 
Emily doesnt speak French 
very well. 

| did a lot of shopping 
yesterday. 

Do you know London well? 
We enjoyed the party very 
much. 

| explained the problem 
carefully. 

We met some friends at the 
airport. 

Did you buy that jacket in 
England? 

We do the same thing every 
day. 

| don't like football very 
much. 


93.3 


12 


14 


| arrived at the hotel early. 
Julia goes to Italy every year. 
We have lived here since 1998. 
Sue was born in London in 
1990. 

Paul didn't go to work 
yesterday. 

Helen went to a wedding last 
weekend. 

| had my breakfast in bed this 
morning. 

Amy is going to university in 
September. 

| saw a beautiful bird in the 
garden this morning. 

My parents have been to the 
United States many times. 

| left my umbrella in the 
restaurant last night. 

Are you going to the cinema 
tomorrow evening? 

| took the children to school 
this morning. 


UNIT 94 
94.1 


2 
3 


4 
5 
6 


He always gets up early. 
He's/He is never late for 
work. 

He sometimes gets angry. 

He rarely goes swimming. 
He's/He is usually at home in 
the evenings. 


94.2 


2 
3 


4 


5 


6 


8 


Susan is always polite. 

| usually finish work at 5 
oclock. 

Sarah has just started a new 
job. 

| rarely go to bed before 
midnight. 

The bus isn't usually late. 

| don't often eat fish. 

| will never forget what you 
said. 

Have you ever lost your 
passport? 

Do you still work in the same 
place? 

They always stay in the same 
hotel. 

Jane doesn't usually work on 
Saturdays. 

Is Tina already here? 

What do you usually have for 
breakfast? 

| can never remember his 
name. 


94.3 


2 
3 
4 


5 


Yes, and | also speak French. 
Yes, and I'm also hungry. 
Yes, and I've also been to 
Ireland. 

Yes, and | also bought some 
books. 


94.4 


1 


They both play football. 
They're/They are both 
students. 

They've both got cars. / They 
both have cars. 

They're/They are all married. 
They were all born in England. 
They all live in New York. 


UNIT 95 


95.1 

2 Do you still live in Clare 
Street? 

3 Are you still a student? 

4 Have you still got a 
motorbike? / Do you still have 
a motorbike? 

5 Do you still go to the cinema 
a lot? 

6 Do you still want to be a 
teacher? 


95.2 

2 He was looking for a job. 
He'5/He is still looking (for a 
job). 
He hasn't found a job yet. 

3 She was asleep. 
She's/She is still asleep. 
She hasn't woken up yet. / 
She isn’t awake yet. or She 
hasn't got up yet. / She isn’t 
up yet. 

4 They were having dinner. / 
They were eating. 
They're/They are still having 
dinner. / ... still eating. 

They havent finished (dinner) 
yet. / They havent finished 
eating yet. 


95.3 

2 Is Helen here yet? or Has 
Helen arrived/come yet? 

3 Have you got your (exam) 
results yet? / Have you had 
your ... / Have you received 
your ... 

4 Have you decided where to 
go yet? / Do you know where 
you're going yet? 

95.4 

3 SheS/She has already gone/ 
left. 

4 l've already got one. / | already 
have one. 

5 l've/I have already paid (it). 

6 he already knows. 


UNIT 96 


96.1 

2 He gave it to Gary. 

3 He gave them to Sarah. 
4 He gave it to his sister. 


5 He gave them to Robert. 
6 He gave it to a neighbour. 


96.2 

2 | gave Joanna a plant. 

3 | gave Richard a tie. 

4 | gave Emma some chocolates / 
a box of chocolates. 

5 | gave Rachel some flowers / 
a bunch of flowers. 

6 | gave Kevin a wallet. 


96.3 

2 Can you lend me an umbrella? 

3 Can you give me your address? 

4 Can you lend me twenty 
pounds? 

5 Can you send me more 
information? 

6 Can you show me the letter? 


96.4 

2 lend you some money 

3 send the bill to me 

4 buy youa present 

5 pass me the sugar 

6 give it to her 

7 showed the policeman my 
identity card 


UNIT 97 


97.1 

3 | went to the window and (I) 
looked out. 

4 | wanted to phone you, but | 
didn't have your number. 

5 |jumped into the river and (1) 
swam to the other side. 

6 | usually drive to work, but | 
went by bus this morning. 

7 Do you want me to come 
with you, or shall | wait here? 


97.2 

Example answers: 

2 because it was raining. / 
because the weather was bad. 

3 but it was closed. 

4 sohe didnt eat anything. / so 
he didn't want anything to 
eat. 

5 because there was a lot of 
traffic. / because the traffic 
was bad. 

6 Sue said goodbye, got into 
her car and drove off/away. 


Key to Exercises 


97.3 

Example answers: 

3 | went to the cinema, but the 
film wasnt very good. 

4 | went to a café and met 
some friends of mine. 

5 There was a film on television, 
so | watched it. 

6 | got up in the middle of the 
night because | couldn't 
sleep. 


UNIT 98 


98.1 

2 When I'm tired, | like to watch 
TV. 

3 When | knocked on the door, 
there was no answer. 

4 When Igo on holiday | 
always go to the same place. 

5 When the programme ended, 
| turned off the TV. 

6 When | got to the hotel, there 
were no rooms. 


98.2 

2 when they heard the news 

3 they went to live in New 
Zealand 

4 while they were away 

5 before they came here 

6 somebody broke into the 
house 

7 they didnt believe me 


98.3 
2 |finish 
3 it's 
4 IIl be ... she leaves 
5 stops 
6 We'll come... we're 
7 Ill bring 
8 I'm 
9 it gets 
10 I'll tell ... I'm 
98.4 
Example answers: 
2 you finish your work 
3 I'm going to buy a motorbike 
4 you get ready 
5 | won't have much free time 
6 | come back 
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Key to Exercises 
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UNIT 99 


99.1 

2 If you pass the exam, you'll 
get a certificate. 

3 If you fail the exam, you can 
do it again. 

4 |f you dont want this 
magazine, I'll throw it away. 

5 |f you want those pictures, 
you can have them. 

6 If you're busy now, we can 
talk later. 

7 Ifyou're hungry, we can have 
lunch now. 

8 If you need money, | can lend 
you some. 


99.2 

2 lgive 

3 is 

4 I'll call 

5 IIl be... get 

6 Will you go ... they invite 


99.3 

Example answers: 

3 ... you're busy. 

4 ... you'll feel better in the 
morning. 
.. you're not watching it. 
.. she doesn’t study. 
.. l'Il go and see Chris. 
.. the weather is good. 

.. it rains today. 
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UNIT 100 


100.1 

wanted 

had 
were/was 
didnt enjoy 
could 

tried 

9 didn't have 
100.2 

3 I'd go/| would go 
4 she knew 

5 we had 
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6 you won 
7 | wouldn't stay 
8 we lived 
9 It would be 
10 the salary was/were 
11 | wouldnt know 
12 would you change 


100.3 

2 Id watch it / | would watch it 

3 we had some pictures on the 
wall 

4 theair would be cleaner 

5 every day was/were the same 

6 [d be bored / | would be 
bored 

7 we hada bigger house / we 
bought a bigger house 

8 we would/could buy a bigger 
house or 
we would/could have a 
bigger house 


100.4 

Example answers: 

2 I'd go to Antarctica 

3 | didn’t have any friends 

4 |d buy a house if | had 
enough money. 

5 I'd try and help 

6 there were no guns 


UNIT 101 


101.1 

2 A butcher is a person who 
sells meat. 

3 A musician is a person who 
plays a musical instrument. 

4 A patient is a person who is ill 
in hospital. 

5 A dentist is a person who 
takes care of your teeth. 

6 Afoolisa person who does 
stupid things. 

7 A genius is a person who is 
very intelligent. 

8 Aliarisa person who doesnt 
tell the truth. 


101.2 

2 The woman who opened the 
door was wearing a yellow 
dress. 

3 Most of the students who 
took the exam passed (it). 

4 The policeman who stopped 
our car wasnt very friendly. 


en 
© 
= 
Q2 
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which 
that is also correct in all these 
sentences. 


101.4 

3 ..amachine that/which 
makes coffee. 

4 OK (which is also correct) 

5 ... people who/that never 
stop talking. 

6 OK (who is also correct) 

7 OK (that is also correct) 

8 .. the sentences that/which 
are wrong. 

9 ..acarthat/which cost 
£40,000. 


UNIT 102 


102.1 

2 I've lost the pen you gave me. 

3 | like the jacket Sue is wearing. 

4 Where are the flowers | gave 
you? 

5 |didn' believe the story he 
told us. 

6 How much were the oranges 
you bought? 


102.2 

2 The meal you cooked was 
excellent. 

3 The shoes l'm wearing aren't 
very comfortable. 

4 The people we invited to 
dinner didn't come. 


102.3 

2 Whoare the people you were 
talking to? 

3 Did you find the keys you 
were looking for? 

4 Where is the party you're 
going to? 

5 What's the name of the film 
you were talking about? 

6 What's that music you're 
listening to? 

7 Did you get the job you 
applied for? 


102.4 

2 Whats the name of the 
restaurant where you had 
dinner? 

3 How big is the village where 
you live? 

4 Where exactly is the factory 
where you work? 


UNIT 103 

103.1 

3 at 11 at 
4 on 12 in 
5 in 13 on 
6 in 14 on 
7 on 15 at 
8 on 16 at 
9 at 17 at* 
10 on 18 in 


* American speakers say 'on the 
weekend! 


103.2 

2 on mirate 
3 at 12 on 
4 in 13 in 
5 in 14 at 
6 in 15 iN 
7 on 16 on 
8 on 17 in 
9 in 18 at 
10 at 19 at 


* American speakers say 'on the 
weekend!’ 


103.3 

2 on Friday 

3 on Monday 

4 at4oclock on Thursday 

(afternoon) / on Thursday 

(afternoon) at 4 o'clock 

on Saturday evening 

6 at 2.30 on Tuesday 
(afternoon) / on Tuesday 
(afternoon) at 2.30 


103.4 

2 l'il call you in three days. 

3 My exam is in two weeks. 

4 Tom will be here in half an 
hour. / ... in 30 minutes. 


103.5 

in 

- (already complete) 
- (already complete) 
in 
at 


- (already complete) 


Un 


x 
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9 - (already complete) 
10 on 
11 in 
12 at 
* American speakers say 'on the 
weekend!’ 


UNIT 104 


104.1 
2 Alex lived in Canada until 
2009. 
3 Alex has lived in England 
since 2009. 
4 Karen lived in France until 
2011. 
5 Karen has lived in Switzerland 
since 2011. 
6 Clare worked in a restaurant 
from 2010 to 2012. 
7 Clare has worked in a hotel 
since 2012. 
8 Adam wasa teacher from 
2002 to 2008. 
9 Adam has been a journalist 
since 2008. 
11 Alex has lived in England for 
... years. 
12 Karen has lived in Switzerland 
for ... years. 
13 Clare worked in a restaurant 
for two years. 
14 Clare has worked in a hotel 
for ... years. 
15 Adam was a teacher for six 
years. 
16 Adam has been a journalist 
for ... years. 


104.2 

2 until 9 since 
3 for 10 until 
4 since 11 for 
5 Until 12 until 
6 for 13 Since 
7 for 14 for 
8 until 

UNIT 105 

105.1 

2 after lunch 

3 before the end 

4 during the course 

5 before they went to Australia 
6 during the night 

7 while you're waiting 

8 after the concert 


Key to Exercises 


105.2 
while 
for 
while 
during 
while 
for 
during 
while 


105.3 

2 eating 

3 answering 

4 having/taking 

5 finishing/doing 

6 going/travelling 

105.4 

2 John worked in a bookshop 
for two years after leaving 
school. 

3 Before going to sleep, | read 
for a few minutes. 

4 After walking for three hours, 
we were very tired. 

5 Let's have a cup of coffee 
before going out. 
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UNIT 106 


106.1 

2 In the box. 

3 On the box. 

4 Onthe wall. 

5 Atthe bus stop. 
6 In the field. 

7 Onthe balcony. 
8 In the pool. 

9 Atthe window. 
10 On the ceiling. 
11 On the table. 
12 Atthe table. 

106.2 

2 in 


15 on the wall in the living room 
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Key to Exercises 
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UNIT 107 


107.1 

At the airport. 

In bed. 

On a ship. 

In the sky. 

At a party. 

At the doctor's. 

On the second floor. 
9 At work. 

10 On a plane. 

11 In a taxi. 

12 Ata wedding. 


107.2 
2n 
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at IS on 
UNIT 108 


108.1 

2 to 6 to 
3 in 7 iq 
4 to 8 in 
5 in 

108.2 

to 

to 

at home ... to work 
at 

- (already complete) 
to 

at 

at a restaurant ... to the hotel 


08.3 


w 


X 
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11 at 

12 to Marias house ... at home 
13 - (already complete) 

14 meet at the party... go to the 


party 


1 
2 - (already complete) 
3) at 
4 in 
3 9 
6 - (already complete) 


108.5 

Example answers: 

to work 

at work 

to Canada 

to parties 

at a friend's house 
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UNIT 109 


109.1 

next to / beside / by 
in front of 

between 

next to / beside / by 
in front of 

behind 

on the left 

in the middle 


09.2 
behind 
above 
in front of 
on 
by / next to / beside 
below / under 
above 
9 under 
10 by/ next to / beside 
11 opposite 
12 on 


109.3 

2 Thefountain is in front of the 
theatre. 

3 The bank/bookshop is 
opposite the theatre. or 
Paul's office is opposite the 
theatre. or The theatre is 
Opposite ... 

4 The bank/bookshop/ 
supermarket is next to ... 

5 Paul's office is above the 
bookshop. 

6 The bookshop is between the 
bank and the supermarket. 
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UNIT 110 


110.1 

Go under the bridge. 
Go up the hill. 

Go down the steps. 
Go along this street. 
Go into the hotel. 
Go past the hotel. 
Go out of the hotel. 
Go over the bridge. 
Go through the park. 


10.2 


-— 


across 
round/around 

through 

on 

round/around 

into the house through a 
window 
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eu 


round/around 

in 

from here to the airport 
round/around 

on/over 

over 

out of / from 
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UNIT 111 


111.1 

2 ontime 

3 on holiday 

4 onthe phone 
5 on TV 


=) 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 with 
0 about grammar by Vera P Buli 
1 

1 

D 

3 
4 

5 


11.3 

with 6 by 
without 7 on 
by 8 with 
about 9 at 
at 10 by 


11 about 14 with 
12 by 15 by 
13 on 16 by 


UNIT 112 


112.1 

2 in 5 with 
3 to 6 of 
4 at 


112.2 


from/to (You can also say 
different than ...) 


10 about 

iil ef 

12 for/about getting angry with 
you 


112.3 

interested in going 
good at getting 

fed up with waiting 
sorry for/about waking 
Thank you for waiting. 


12.4 
Sue walked past me without 
speaking. 
3 Dont do anything without 
asking me first. 
4 | went out without locking 
the door. 


112.5 

Example answers: 

2 I'm scared of the dark. 

3 l'm not very good at drawing. 
4 l'm not interested in cars. 

5 Im fed up with living here. 
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UNIT 113 


113.1 
2 We 5 at 
3 for 6 for 
4 to 


113.2 
2 to 
3 to 
4 — (already complete) 
5 ffo 
6 to 


7 of/about 

8 for 

9 on 

10 to 

11 for 

12 - (already complete) 
(tO 

14 on 

15 of/about 


113.3 

1 at 4 after 
2 after 5 gi 
Son 6 for 


113.4 

Example answers: 

3 It depends on the 
programme. 

4 |t depends (on) what it is. 

5 |t depends on the weather. 

6 It depends (on) how much 
you want. 


UNIT 114 


-— 
m 
> 
md 


went in 

looked up 

rode off/away 

turned round/around 
got off 

sat down 

got Out 


14.2 
away 
round/around 
going out ... be back 
down 
over 
back 
in 


up 


i 


14.3 
Hold on 
slowed down 
takes off 
getting on 
speak up 
broken down 
fall over / fall down 
carry on 
gave up 
went off 
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cu ocu 


going away ... coming back 


Key to Exercises 


UNIT 115 


115.1 

2 Shetookoffherhat. or She 
took her hat off. 

3 Heput down his bag. or He 
put his bag down. 

4 She picked up the magazine. 
or She picked the magazine 
up. 

5 He put on his sunglasses. or 
He put his sunglasses on. 

6 Sheturned off the tap. or 
She turned the tap off. 


115.2 

2 He put his jacket on. 
He put it on. 

3 She took off her glasses. 
She took them off. 

4 lpicked the phone up. 
| picked it up. 

5 They gave the key back. 
They gave it back. 

6 We turned off the lights. 
We turned them off. 


115.3 

2 take it back 

3 picked them up 
4 switched it off 

5 bring them back 


115.4 
3 knocked over 
4 lookit up 
5 throw them away 
6 tried on 
7 showed me round 
8 gaveit up or gave up (without 
it) 
9 fill itin 
10 put your cigarette out 
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Key to Additional exercises 


1 
3 
4 
5 
6 
Z 
8 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
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Kate is a doctor. 
The children are asleep. 
Gary isn't hungry. 


The books aren't on the table. 


The hotel is near the station. 
The bus isn't full. 


she’s / she is 

Where are 

Is he 

It’s / It is 

l'm/lam or No, l'm not. 
l'm a student. 

What colour is 

ls it 

Are you 

How much are they? 


He's/He is having a shower. 
Are the children playing? 

Is it raining? 

They're/They are coming 
now. 

Why are you standing here? 
l'm/I am waiting for 
somebody. 


Sam doesn't want 

Do you want 

Does Helen live 

Sarah knows 

| don't travel 

do you usually get up 

They dont go out 

Tom always finishes 

does Jessica do ... She works 


She's/She is a student. 

She hasn't got a car. or She 
doesn't have a car. 

She goes out a lot. 

She5 got/She has got a lot of 
friends. or She has a lot of 
friends. 

She doesnt like London. 

She likes dancing. 

She isn't/She's not interested 
in sport. 
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Are you married? 

Where do you live? 

Have you got any children? 
or Do you have any 
children? 

How old is she? 

How old are you? 

What do you do? / Where do 
you work? / What's your job? 
Do you like/enjoy your job? 
Have you got acar? or Do 
you have a car? 

Do you (usually) go to work 
by car? 

What's his name? / What's he 
called? 

What does he do? / What's 
his job? 

Does he live/work in London? 


Sonia is 32 years old. 

I've got two sisters. or | 
have two sisters. 

We often watch TV in the 
evening. 

Amy never wears a hat. 

A bicycle has got two wheels. 
or ... has two wheels. 
These flowers are beautiful. 
Emma speaks German very 
well. 


are you cooking 
plays 

I'm going 

It’s raining 

| don't watch 
we're looking 

do you pronounce 


we go 
is shining 

are you going 

do you go 

She writes 

| never read 

They're watching 
She's talking 

do you usually have 
He's visiting 

| don't drink 
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went 

found 

was 

had 

told 

gave 

were 
thought 
invited/asked 


He was good at sport. 
He played football. 

He didn’t work hard at 
school. 

He had a lot of friends. 
He didn’t have a bike. 
He wasn't a quiet child. 


How long were you there? / 
How long did you stay there? 
Did you like/enjoy 
Amsterdam? 

Where did you stay? 

Was the weather good? 
When did you get/come 
back? 


| forgot 

did you get 

| didn't speak 

Did you have 

he didnt go 

she arrived 

did Robert live 

The meal didn't cost 


were working 

opened 

rang ... was cooking 
heard ... looked 

was looking ... happened 
wasnt reading ... was 
watching 

didnt read 

finished ... paid ... left 
Saw ... was walking ... was 
waiting 


3 is playing 
4 gave 
5 doesnt like 


6 did your parents go 
7 saw ... Was driving 
8 Do you watch 
9 were you doing 

10 goes 

11 'm/am trying 

12 didnt sleep 


3 its/it has just finished/ended. 

4 lve/l have found them. or 

l've got them. 

| haven't read it. 

Have you seen her? 

l've/I have had enough. 

Have you (ever) been to 

Sweden? 

9 We've/We have (just) been 

to the cinerna. 

10 They've/They have gone to a 
party. 

11 He's/He has (just) woken up. 

12 How long have you lived 
here? or ... have you been 
living here? 

13 we've/we have known each 
other for a long time. 

14 It’s/It has been raining all day. 
or lt has rained all day. or 
It has been horrible/bad all 
day. 
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's/has been 

for 

since 

has he lived / has he been / 
has he been living 

7 for 

8 've/have been 


18 

Example answers: 

3 I've just started this exercise. 
4 I've met Sarah a few times. 
5 | haven't had lunch yet. 
6 
7 
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I've never been to Australia. 
I've lived here since | was 
born. 

8 I've lived here for three years. 


19 

3 bought/got 

4 went 

5 've/haveread or read or 
've/have finished with 

6 haventstarted (it) or 
havent begun (it) 


7 was 

8 didn't see 

9 left 

10 S/has been 

11 was 

12 've/have never made 


3 He's/He has already gone. 

4 sheleft at 4 oclock. 

5 How many times have you 
been there? 

6 l| haven't decided yet. 

7 It wason the table last night. 

8 I've eaten there a few times. 

9 What time did they arrive? 

2 

1 


-— 


When was the last time? or 
When did you go the last 
time? 

2 How long have you had it? 

I bought/got it yesterday. 

3 How long have you lived 
there / have you been there / 
have you been living there? 
Before that we lived in Mill 
Road. 

How long did you live in Mill 
Road? 

4 How long have you worked 
there / have you been 
working there? 

What did you do before that? 
Į was a taxi driver. or | 
worked as a taxi driver. 


22 

Example answers: 

2 I didn’t go out last night. 

3 | was at work yesterday 
afternoon. 

4 | went to a party a few days 
ago. 

5 It was my birthday last week. 

6 | went to America last year. 


23 
2 9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
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Key to Additional exercises 
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1 was damaged ... be knocked 
down 

2 was built ... is used ... is being 
painted 

3 iscalled ... be called ... was 
changed 

4 have been made ... are 
produced 


wn 


is visited 

were damaged 

be built 

is being cleaned 

be forgotten 

has already been done 

be kept 

Have you ever been bitten 
was stolen 
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My car was stolen last week. 
All the bananas have been 
eaten. 

The machine will be repaired. 
We're/We are being watched. 
The housework has to be 
done. 
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pushed 

was pushed 

has taken 

is being repaired 

invented 

was the camera invented 

have been washed or were 

washed 

10 l've/I have washed them. or 
| washed them. 

11 did they send or have they 

sent 
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12 be sent 

28 

2B 8 B 
3A 9 B 
4C 10 A 
5 B 11 B 
$ € BRC 
7 € 
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Key to Exercises 


312 


29 
1 Istayed 
did you do 
| watched 
Are you going 
I'm going 
are you going to see 
| don't know. | havent 
decided 
2 have you been 
We arrived 
are you staying / are you 
going to stay 
do you like 
we're having 
3 I'm going ... Do you want 
are you going 
Have you ever eaten 
l've been ... | went 
4 I've lost... Have you seen 
You were wearing ... | came 
l'm not wearing 
Have you looked / Did 
you look 
I'll go 


e 


we met 

we sat / we were sitting 
We didn't know 

we became 

we liked 

we spent 

We left 

we meet 

9 has been 
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10 she’s working 

11 She's coming 

12 she comes 

13 we'll have / we're going to 


have 


14 It will be 


3 

2 we're staying 

3 we enjoyed 

4 We watched 

5 slept 

6 |dont sleep 

7 were not doing / we're not 
going todo or we aren't 
doing / we aren't going to do 

8 we're going 

SOE 


10 We haven't decided 
11 wants 
12 togo 
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l'll send 

you're having 

are working / have been 
working 

he had 

he needs 

We've been 

We got 

seeing 

| liked 

we went 

we left 

had 

he wasn't injured 

was damaged 

We've changed / We changed 
we're leaving 

We're staying / We're going 
to stay / We'll stay 

flying 

That will be / That's going to 
be 

finished 

ll let 

we get 

are looking 

We're going 

we'll send 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
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a car 
the fridge 
a teacher 
school 

the cinema 
a taxi 

the piano 
cars 

the same 


a horse 

The sky 

a tourist 

for lunch (-) 

the first President of the 
United States 


21 
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a headache 

remember names (—) 

the next train 

send emails (—) 

the garden 

the Majestic Hotel 

ill last week (—) ... to work (-) 
the highest mountain in the 
world 

to the radio ... having 
breakfast (—) 

like sport (-) ... is basketball 
(=) 

a doctor ... an art teacher 
the second floor ... the top 
of the stairs ... on the right 
After dinner (—) ... 

watched TV (-) 

a wonderful holiday in the 
south of France (-) 


Un 


in 12 at 

on 13 at 

at 14 in 

on 15 at 

in 16 on 
since 17 by 

on 18 for... on 
by (ID OTi 
in 20) AAC soo TR) 
for 


Key to Study guide 


Present 


ii 
12 
13 
14 
1.5 
1.6 
D 
18 
19 
1.10 
1.11 
1. 
105 
1.14 
1.15 
1.16 
TA 
1.18 


Past 


2l 
22 
23 
24 
235 
2.6 
2 
28 
DI 


Present perfect 


ENT 
2 
33 
34 
35 
3.6 


38 
29 
3.10 


Passive 


4.1 
4.2 
43 
44 
4.5 


ror ae 3e Orono Sar a> = 


(Cy (0) 22 WS) Je» wel eS) imm ee) 


D 
E 
B 
37 A 
C 
D 
E 


JE ge» Imm (e (e) 


Iw 


Kl € 


BJE 


Verb forms 


5x1 
52 


D 
B 


Future 


6.1 
62 
63 
6.4 
OS 
6.6 
6.7 
6.8 
6.9 


e2 (e CG) (3) es 390g 3e 3e 
UJ 


Modals, imperative etc. 


7:1 GD 
p AC 
7a A 
74 D 
ES 
76 E 
Te, B 
78 D 
79 n 
ZO € 
A 
[E 


D 


Zi 
2512 


There and it 


8.1 B 
82 E 
8 A 
8.4 A 
8.5 B 


Auxiliary verbs 


EI 
92 
213) 
9.4 
S 
DIS 
27 
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Questions 
1911 © 
102 OD 
103 A 
104 A 
WOS E 
106) 9B: 
10g È 
108 A 
109 GE 
19.09) C 
1011 A 
112 AC 


Reported speech 


11.1 E 

112 ARD 
-ing and to ... 
12:1] B 

122 D 

1223 Bb 

124 C 

125, RC 
126 (€ 

127 A 

2s "D 

Go, get, do, make and have 
HI AD 
152 C 

Rə CD 
134 AD 
135 B 

136 D 
Pronouns and possessives 
141 A 

142 C 

143 D 

144 B 

Ks BEC 
146 A 

147 E 

148 A 

149 D 
14.10 C 
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Key to Study Guide 


A and the 


15.1 
152 
153 
15.4 
15.5 
15.6 
157 
15.8 
159 
15.10 
1511 
15.12 
15.13 
15.14 


^ 


ee CJ UU CoC cw) OD ERIT ERE 11:8 eI A) 


Determiners and pronouns 


16.1 
162 
163 
16.4 
16.5 
16.6 
16.7 
16.8 
16.9 
16.10 
16.11 
16.12 
16.13 
16.14 
16.15 
16.16 
1617 D 
1618 B 
1619 A 


A 


el 


z 


J o > > e m e o el o > A e a A A 
wo 


o 
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Adjectives and adverbs 


Conjunctions and clauses 


171 A 
172 -Ç 
T 4€ 
17.4 D 
125. — 15 
14$ E 
17 AC 
T lE 
179 A 
1710 B 
WAll — (D) 
17.12 A 
We 1D 
17.14 C 
Word order 
181 B 
ie? E 
183 B 
184 A 
185 AD 
iy € 
192 A 
193 D 
194 E 
PS BoC 
196 A,B 
19 (3, (Db 
198 A 


Prepositions 


205 D 
20.2 E 
Aus (CID 
204 B 
205 AD 
206 A 
207 B 
208 C 
209 B 
20.10 D 
AN [D 
2012 A 
Z3 (€ 
20.14 D 
2015 A 
2016 [E 
20017 € 
20.18 B 
20.19 D 
2020 D 
Phrasal verbs 
A E 
212 A,B 
Ass a 


Index 


The numbers are unit numbers (not 
page numbers). 


a/an 65 
a and some 67-68 
a/an and the 69 
about 111E 
above 109E 
active and passive Appendix 1 
across 110 
adjectives 85 
adjectives and adverbs (quick/ 
quickly) 86 
comparatives (older / more 
expensive) 87-89 
superlatives (the oldest / the most 
expensive) 90 
get + adjective (get tired etc.) 56B 
possessive adjectives (my/your/her 
etc.) 60, 62 
something/anybody etc. + adjective 
WE 
adjectives + preposition (afraid of 
etc.) 112A 
adverbs 86 
word order (always/usually/often 
etc.) 94 
advise (advise somebody to ...) 53B 
afraid (of) 112A 
after 98, 105 
ago 19B 
all 
all and every etc. 80 
all (of) 81 
word order 94 
along 110 
already 95C 
already + present perfect 16B 
word order 94 
also (word order) 94 
always 
always + present simple 5C 
word order 94 
am/is/are 1-2 
amlis/are -ing (present continuous) 
3-4, 23A, 25, 51C 
there is | there are 37 
an seea 
and 97 
angry (with/about) 112A 
another 65B 
any 
any and some 76 
not- any 77 
anyandno 77 
any(of) 81 


anybody/anyone/anything 76D, 
78-79 
anywhere 79 
apostrophe (l'm, it’s etc.) 
Appendix 4 
apostrophe 's (my brother's car) 64 
are see am/is/are 
around 110, 114-115, Appendix 7 
arrive 108C 
articles (a/an/the) 65-73 
alan 65, 67-68 
alanand the 69 
the 70-73 
as (not as... as) 89 
ask 
ask somebody to ... 53B 
ask somebody for ... 113A 
at 
at 8 oclock / at night etc. 103 
at the bus stop / at work etc. 
106-107 
at and to 108 
at the age of... 111B 
auxiliary verbs 23, 40-42 
away 
run away | throw away etc. (phrasal 
verbs) 114-115, Appendix 7 


back 
come back / give back etc. (phrasal 
verbs) 114-115, Appendix 7 
be (infinitive of am/is/are) 
am/is/are 1-2 
am/is/are + -ing (present 
continuous) 3-4, 23A, 25, 51C 
was/were 10 
was/were + -ing (past continuous) 
13, 23A, 51C 
have/has been (present perfect) 
15-18 
passive 21-22, Appendix 1 
will be 27 
because 97 
been 
have/has been (present perfect) 
15-18 
beenandgone 17C 
there has/have been 38B 
before 98, 105 
begin (begin to ... or begin -ing) 52C 
behind 109A 
belong (to) 113A 
below 109E 


beside 109A 
best 908 
better 87D 
between 109A 
bit (a bit older/bigger etc.) 88D 
born 21C 
both 82 
word order 94 
but 97 
by 111C 
by after the passive (I was bitten by 
adog) 21D 
by myself / by yourself etc. 63C 
by (= beside) 109C 


can/can't 30 
comparative (older / more expensive 
etc) 87-89 
conditional (if ...) 
ifido... 99 
ifidid... 100 
conjunctions 97-100 
and/but/or/so/because 97 
when/before/while/after/until 98 
if 99-100 
continue (continue to ... or continue 
-ing) 52C 
contractions (short forms — I'm, its, 
you've etc.) Appendix 4 
could/couldn't 30C-D 
countable and uncountable nouns 
67-68 


depend (on) 113C 
did 
didn't in negatives 12, 23D, 40C, 
43B, 51A 
did in questions 12, 23D, 40C, 448, 
51A 
different (from) 112A 
direct speech and reported speech 
50 
do and make 57 
don't/doesn't in negatives 6, 23D, 
40C, 43B, 51A 
do/does in questions 7, 23D, 40C, 
44B, 51A 
dont go / don't fall etc. 
(imperative) 35B 
down 110 
sit down / put down etc. (phrasal 
verbs) 114-115, Appendix 6-7 
during 105 


315 


Index 
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each other 63D 
either 
either and too 42A 
either (of) 82 
embedded questions (Do you know 
what ... ? etc.) 49 
end (at the end of) 103B, 106B 
enjoy 
enjoy -ing 52B 
enjoy myself/yourself etc. 63A 
enough 91 
enough and too 92D 
ever 
Have you ever ...? 17 
superlative + ever 90E 
word order 94 
every 80 
everybody/everyone/ 
everything/everywhere 80C 
expect 52A, 53B 


far 
How far is it? 39A, 47D 
far — further 87B 
fast 86C 
fed up (with) 112A 
few / afew 84 
finish (finish -ing) 52B 
for 
for ten minutes / for three years etc. 
19, 104D 
for and to ... 54B 
go for a walk etc, 55C 
for and during 105C 
from 104A, 110 
front (in front of) 109A-B 
full (of) 112A 
further 87B 
future 25-28 
I'm working tomorrow. (present 
continuous) 25 
The concert starts at 7.30. (present 
simple) 25C 
(I'm) going to (do something) 26 
will 27—28 
shall 27D, 28C 
future after when/before/while etc. 
98B 
future after if 99B 


geographical names with and 
without the 73 
gerund see -ing 
get 56 
get to (a place) 56C, 108C 
get on / get up etc. (phrasal verbs) 
114, Appendix 6 


give 
give something to somebody / give 
somebody something 96 
give up / give back etc. (phrasal 
verbs) 115, Appendix 6-7 
go 55 
go -ing (go swimming etc.) 55D 
go home / go to work | go to the 
cinema 71 
go in / go back etc. (phrasal verbs) 
114 
going to (I'm going to do something) 
26 
gone and been 17C 
good 
good and well 86D 
goodat 112A 
got 
past of get 11C, 56 
have/has got 9,58A 


had 
past of have 11C 
had to 33B 
He said he had (done something) 
50, Appendix 1.1 
happen (to) 113A 
hard 86C 
has see have 
hate 52C-D 
have 9,58 
have got / has got 9, 58A 
have done / have been etc. (present 
perfect) 15-18, 23C 
have to 33 
have a nice time / have fun etc. 
35A 
there has/have been 38B 
have breakfast / have a shower etc. 
58B 
her 59-60, 62 
hers 61-62 
herself 63 
him 59, 62 
himself 63 
his 60-62 
holiday (on holiday) 55B,111A 
home 554A, 71A, 108B 
get home 56C, 108C 
how 47 
How long have you ... ? (present 
perfect) 18 
how big? / how old? / how far? etc. 
47D 
How long does it take? 48 
how much? / how many? 83A 


l/you/he/she etc. (personal 
pronouns) 59,62 


if 99—100 
if we go / If you see etc. 99 
if and when 99C 
if! had / if we went 100 
Do you know if... ? 49C 
imperative (do this / don't do that 
etc) 35 
in 
in April / in summer etc. 103 
in a room / in hospital etc. 106- 
107 
in five minutes / in three years etc. 
103E 
inandto 108 
put something in. 110 
go in / fill in etc. (phrasal verbs) 
114-115, Appendix 7 
infinitive (do/see/play etc.) 
infinitive (do/see etc.) and to + 
infinitive (to do / to see etc.) 51, 
53 
can/ will/should etc. + infinitive 
51A 
verbs + to + infinitive (I want to go 
etc) 51B, 52-53 
infinitive and -ing (do/doing etc.) 
31-52 
I went to the shop to buy ... 
(infinitive for purpose) 54 
infinitive and for... 54B 
adjective + infinitive (it's easy to 
ay) 39B 
something to eat / nowhere to go 
ete 79D 
-ing (doing/playing/going etc.) 
amf/is/are + -ing (present 
continuous) 3—4, 23A, 25, 51C 
was/were + -ing (past continuous) 
13223A 51C 
-ing and infinitive (do/doing etc.) 
31252 
verbs + -ing (enjoy -ing etc.) 
52B-C 
go -ing (go swimming etc.) 55D 
prepositions + -ing 105D, 112B 
interested (in) 112A 
into 110 
irregular verbs 11C, 24B, Appendix 
225) 
is see am/is/are 
the SHS}, Sis) 
it is and there is 378, 39A 
its and its 60C 
its 60 


just 
just + present perfect 16A 
word order 94 


kind (kind to somebody / kind of 
somebody) 112A 
know (Do you know where ... ?) 49 


learn (learn to...) 52A 
left (on the left) 109A 
lend (lend something to somebody) 
96 
less 88C 
let 53D 
let's (lets go / lets dance etc.) 35C, 
53D 
like (What is it like?) 46B 
like (verb) 
would like 34, 52D, 53A 
do you like? and would you like? 
34C 
like to... or like -ing 52C 
listen (to) 113A 
little / a little 84 
look 
look * adjective (look tired etc.) 
85C 
look at/for/after 113B 
lot (alot of...) 83 
love 52C-D 


make 57 
make somebody do something 53D 
make anddo 57 
many 
many and much 83 
not as many (as) 89B 
toomany 92C 
married 
married to 112A 
get married 56B 
may 29D 
me/you/him etc. (personal 
pronouns) 59,62 
middle (in the middle of) 107A, 
109A 
might 29 
mind (! don't mind -ing) 52B 
mine/yours/hers etc. (possessive 
pronouns) 61-62 
modal verbs (will/can/might etc.) 
27-34, 51A 
more 87C, 88 
most 
most (of) 81 
the most expensive / the most 
dificult etc. 90 
much 
much and many 83 
much bigger / much more expensive 
88D 
not as much (as) 89B 
too much 92C 


must 31 

mustn't 31C 

must and should 32E 

must and have to 33D 

my/your/his etc. (possessive 
adjectives) 60,62 

myself/yourself etc. (reflexive 
pronouns) 63 


need 
dont need to... 31D 
need to... 52A 


negatives 43 
negative questions 44C 
noand none 77 
not any 77-78 
neither 
Neither am I / Neither do | etc. 42B 
neither (of) 82 
never 
never 4 present simple 5C 
never + present perfect 17B 
word order 94 
nextto 109A 
nice (nice to somebody / nice of 
somebody) 112A 
no (no money / no friends etc.) 
77A-B, 81B 
nobody/no-one/nothing 78-79 
no-one and none 77C 
none 77B-C,81B-C 
nor (Nor am I / Nor do l etc.) 42B 
nouns (countable and uncountable) 
67-68 
nowhere 79 


of 
the roof of the building etc. 64C 
the... of... 73E 

off 110 
get off / turn off etc. (phrasal verbs) 

114-115, Appendix 6 

offer (to do something) 52A 

often 
often + present simple 5C 
word order 94 

on 
on Monday / on 25 April etc. 103 
on the table / on the wall 106-107 
on the left/right 109A 
on holiday / on television etc. 111A 
go on (holiday/ a trip etc.) 55B 
get on / put on etc. (phrasal verbs) 

114-115, Appendix 6-7 

one/ones 75 

opposite 109B 

or 97A-B 

ought to 32F 

our 60, 62 


Index 


ours 61-62 
ourselves 63 
out 
out of 110 
go out / put out etc. (phrasal verbs) 
114-115, Appendix 6-7 
over 110 
climb over / knock over (phrasal 
verbs) 114-115, Appendix 6-7 


pair (a pair of...) 66B 
passive 21-22, 23B, Appendix 1 
present simple (is done) and past 
simple (was done) 21 
present continuous (is being done) 
and present perfect (has been 
done) 22 
will/can/must (etc.) be done 
Appendix 1.2 
past (Go past the cinema...) 110 
past continuous (was/were + -ing) 
13-14, 23A, 51C 
past continuous (I was doing) and 
past simple (/ did) 14 
past continuous passive Appendix 
m 
past participle (cleaned/done/seen 
etc) 24A 
present perfect (I have cleaned) 15, 
23C 
passive (the room was cleaned) 
21-22, 23B, Appendix 1 
regular (cleaned) and irregular 
(seen) 24B, Appendix 2-3 
past perfect 
He said he had (done something) 50 
active and passive Appendix 1.1 
past simple (did/cleaned/saw etc.) 
Wee 
negative (didn't...) 12, 43B 
questions (did... 2) 12, 44B 
was/were 10 
regular (cleaned) and irregular verbs 
(saw) 11B-C, Appendix 2-3 
past simple + ago 19B 
past simple (I did) and present 
perfect (I have done) 20 
past simple (I did) and past 
continuous (I was doing) 14 
past simple passive (the room was 
cleaned) 21,23B, Appendix 1.1 
if + past simple (if | had / if we 
went) 100 
people 66C-D 
personal pronouns (//me/you etc.) 
59, 62 
persuade (persuade somebody to 
ESSE 
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Index 
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phrasal verbs (get up / put on etc.) 
114-115, Appendix 6-7 
plural (cup > cups / man > men 
etc) 66 
police (plural) 66D 
possessive adjectives 
(my/your/his etc.) 60, 62 
possessive pronouns 
(mine/yours/his etc.) 61-62 
prefer 52C-D 
prepositions 103-113 
at/on/in (time) 103 
for/since 19, 104 
until 104A-B 
before/after/during/while 105 
in/at/on (places) 106-107 
to/in/at (places) 108 
on 103, 106—107, 109A, 111A 
at 103, 106—108, 111B 
under/behind/opposite etc. 
(position) 109 
up/over/through etc. (movement) 
110 
by 109C, 111C 
with/without 111D, 112B 
about 111E 
prepositions + -ing (in -ing /without 
-ing etc.) 105D, 112B 
adjective + prepositions (afraid of 
etc.) 112A 
verb + preposition (listen to / wait 
foretc) 113 
prepositions at the end (Who is she 
talking to?) 46 
prepositions in relative clauses (the 
man she is talking to) 102B 
present continuous (am/is/are + 
-ing) 3-4, 23A, 51C 
negative (I'm not -ing) 3 
questions (are you -ing?) 4 
present continuous (I am doing) 
and present simple (!do) 8 
present continuous passive 22A, 
Appendix 1.1 
present continuous for the future 
(What are you doing tomorrow?) 
25 
present perfect (! have done) 
15-20, 23C 
present perfect + just 16A 
present perfect + already 16B 
present perfect + yet 16C, 95B 
Have you ever...? 17 
gone and been 17C 
How long have you ... ? 18 
present perfect + for/since 18-19 
present perfect continuous (I have 
been -ing) 18B 


present perfect (I! have done) and 
past simple (I did) 20 
present perfect passive 22B, 
Appendix 1.1 
regular and irregular verbs 15B, 24, 
Appendix 2-3 
present simple (! work / she works 
etc) 5-7,23D 
negative (don't/doesnt) 6,43B 
questions (do/does ... ?) 7, 44B 
present simple 4- always/usually/ 
never etc. 5C 
present simple (I do) and present 
continuous (I am doing) 8 
present simple passive (the room is 
cleaned) 21, 23B, Appendix 1.1 
present simple for the future (The 
concert starts at 7.30) 25C 
present simple after when/while 
etc. 98B 
present simple after if 99B 
promise (promise to...) 52A 
pronouns 
personal pronouns (I/me/you etc.) 
59, 62 
possessive pronouns (mine/yours 
etc) 61-62 
reflexive pronouns (myself/yourself 
etc) 63 
one/ones 75 
relative pronouns (who/which/that) 
101-102 
put 
put something in... 110 
put on / put out etc. (phrasal verbs) 
115, Appendix 7 


questions 44-47 

am/is/are ...? 2 

do/does ... ? (present simple) 7, 
44B 

did ... ? (past simple) 12, 44B 

Why don't... ? / Why isn't ... ? etc. 
44C 

Who saw you? / Who did you see? 
45 

preposition at the end (Who is she 
talking to?) 46 

What / Which / How ...? 47 

How long does it take? 48 

Do you know where ... ? (embedded 
questions) 49 

reply questions (Have you? / Are 
you?etc) 41A 

question tags (... do you? / ... isn’t it? 
etc) 41B 


reflexive pronouns (myself/yourself 
etc) 63 
regular and irregular verbs 11,24, 
Appendix 2-3 
relative clauses 101—102 
relative pronouns (who/which/that) 
101-102 
reply questions (Have you? / Are 
yout) 41A 
reported speech 
He said that ... / He told me that 
"ues 
He told meto... 53B-C 
right (on the right) 109A 
round 110 
turn round / show round (phrasal 
verbs) 114—115, Appendix 7 


's (apostrophe ’s) 64, Appendix 4.5 
same 70B, 89E 
say/said 
He said that ... (reported speech) 
50 
say and tell 50B 
scared (of) 112A 
shall 27D, 28C 
short forms (l'n / its / you've etc.) 
Appendix 4 
should 32 
simple past see past simple 
simple present see present simple 
since 19A, 104C 
singular and plural (flower > 
flowers) 66 
so 
soaml/sodoletc. 428 
l was tired, so | went to bed. 97 
some 
some and a/an 67-68 
some and any 76 
some (of) 81 
somebody/someone/ 
something/somewhere 76, 79 
sometimes 
sometimes + present simple 5C 
word order 94 
sorry (sorry about and sorry for) 
112A 
speak(to) 113A 
spelling Appendix 5 
start (start to ... and start -ing) 52C 
still 95 
word order 94 
stop (stop -ing) 528 
suggest (suggest -ing) 52B 
superlative (the biggest / the most 
expensive etc.) 90 


tags (question tags) 41B 
take (How long does it take?) 48 
talk (to) 113A 
tell/told 
He told me that... 50 
tell and say 50B 
Can you tell me where ...? 49A 
He told meto... 53B-C 
tenses 
active and passive Appendix 1.1 
present continuous (I am doing) 
3-4, 23A, 25, 51C 
present simple (Ido) 5-7, 23D, 25C 
past simple (I did) 11-12, 14, 20, 
23D 
past continuous (I was doing) 
13-14, 23A, 51C 
present perfect (I have done) 
15210), ZC 
be/have/do in present and past 
tenses 23 
than 88-89 
that 74 
He said that ... (reported speech) 
50C 
that and this 74 
a thing that ... (relative clauses) 
101 
the 69-73 
the and a/an 69 
the same 70B 
the sun / the sky etc. 70C 
the cinema / the theatre / the bank 
etc. 71B 
flowers | the flowers 72 
the in names of places 73 
the biggest / the most expensive 
etc. 90 
their 60,62 
theirs 61,62 
them 59,62 
themselves 63 
there 
there is/are 37 
there was/were 38A 
there has/have been 38B 
there will be 38C 
there is and itis. 37B 
these 74 
think (think about / think of) 113A 
this 74 
those 74 
through 110 
till (= until) 1048 


to 
time 104A 
places 108, 110 
goto... 55A, 108A 
getto... 56C, 108C 
to + infinitive (to go / to be etc.) 
see infinitive 
too 92 
too and either 42A 
turn (turn round / turn on etc.) 
(phrasal verbs) 114-115, Appendix 
7 


uncountable nouns 
(salt/water/music etc.) 67—68 
under 109D, 110 
until 98B, 104A-B 
up 110 
get up / pick up etc. (phrasal verbs) 
114-115, Appendix 6-7 
us 59,62 
used (l used to...) 36 
usually 
usually present simple 5C 
word order 94 


verbs 

present tenses | 1—9, 23, 25 

past tenses 10-14, 20, 23 

present perfect 15-20, 23 

passive 21-22, Appendix 1 

regular and irregular verbs 24, 
Appendix 2-3 

future 25-28 

modal verbs (will/can/should etc.) 
27-34, 51A 

negatives 43 

questions 44—47 

reported speech 50 

verbs + -ing 51-52 

verbs + to ... (infinitive) 51-53 

verbs + preposition (look at / speak 
toetc) 113 

phrasal verbs (get up / put on etc.) 
114-115, Appendix 6-7 


wait (for) 54C, 113A 
want 
want to... 52A 
want somebody to... 53A 
was/were 10 
was/were + -ing (past continuous) 
13, 23A, 51C 
was/were done (passive) 21, 23B 
there was/were 38A 
if | was/were ... 100B 
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well 86D 
were see was 
what 
What ... ? and Who ...? 45C 
What ...like? 46B 
What...? 47 
What ... ? and Which... ? 47C 
when 98 
when and if 99C 
whether 49C 
which 
Which ...? 47 
Which ... ? and What ... ? 47C 
Which one/ones? 75B 
a thing which ... (relative clauses) 
101 


while 98, 105 
who 
Who ...? 45 


a person who ... (relative clauses) 
101 
whose (Whose is this?) 61D 
will 27-28 
Will and shall 27D, 28C 
wont 27A 
there will be 38C 
with/without 111D 
with/without + -ing 112B 
won't (= will not) 27A 
word order 
questions 44—46 
present continuous questions 4B 
present simple questions 7B 
past simple questions 12D 
passive 21-22 
Do you know where ... ? (embedded 
questions) 49 
verb + object 93A 
place and time 93B 
always/usually/often etc. 94 
after give/lend/send etc. 96 
worse 87D 
worst 90B 
would 
Id like / would you like? 34 
would like/love etc. 52D 
He would buy a car if he had the 
money. 100 


yet 95B 

yet + present perfect 16C 
you 59,62 

your 60,62 

yours 61-62 
yourself/yourselves 63 
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Appendix: Some Esoteric Phobias 


Other Books by This Author 


BRIEF INTERMISSIONS 


. Test Your Grammar 


A thirty-sentence test of your ability to use words correctly. Is 
your English average, above average, or nearly perfect? 


. Random Notes on Modern Usage 


Grammatical usage is becoming more liberal every day—is 
your speech neither affected nor illiterate? Simple rules for 
fifteen important expressions. 


. How Grammar Changes 


Grammar follows the speech habits of educated people—how 
does your grammar measure up in your use of nine common 
expressions? 


. How to Avoid Being a Purist 


There is no reason for being overprecise in your speech—but 
do you also avoid barbarisms and illiterate expressions? 


. How to Speak Naturally 


Nine more expressions of which you must be careful. 


. Do You Always Use the Proper Word? 


A twenty-five sentence check on your increasing linguistic 
ability. 
7. Some Interesting Derivations 


How words come from the names of people and places. 


8. How to Spell a Word 
You can eliminate all your spelling difficulties—provided you 
know the tricks. 

9. Take This Spelling Test 


Proof that you are becoming a better speller. 


10. Another Check on Your Spelling 


Further tests to nail home the correct spellings of common but 
difficult words. 


HOW TO USE THIS BOOK FOR MAXIMUM 
BENEFIT 


1. this is not a reading book... 


Don't read this book! 

Instead, work with it. Talk aloud to it, talk back to it—use your voice, 
not just your eyes and mind. 

Learning, real learning, goes on only through active participation. 

When a new word occurs in a chapter, say it aloud! (The phonetic 
respelling will help you pronounce it correctly.)! 

When you do the matching exercises, keep track of your responses. 
(Check the key that immediately follows each exercise.) 

When you do the “Yes-No,” “True-False,” or “Same-Opposite” 
exercises, keep track of your responses, then check with the key when 
you have completed the whole exercise. 

When you are asked to fill in words that fit definitions, write your 
answers on a piece of paper; then check the key both to see if you have 
responded with the right word and also to make sure your spelling is 
correct. 

When you do the Review of Etymology exercises, make sure to fill in 
the English word containing the prefix, root, or suffix required—use a 
chapter word, or any other word that comes to mind. (Coin words if 
you like!) 

Pay special attention to the Chapter Reviews. Are the words still fresh 
in your mind? Do you remember the meaning of each root studied in 
the previous sessions? In these Reviews, you are not only testing your 
learning but also tightening up any areas in which you discover lacks, 
weaknesses, or lapses of memory. 


2. master the pronunciation system! 


Saying words aloud, and saying them right, is half the battle in feeling 
comfortable and assured with all the new words you are going to learn. 
Every word taught is respelled to show its pronunciation, so pay close 
attention to how the phonetic symbols work. 


(a) First, master the “schwa”! 

Almost every English word of two or more syllables contains one or 
several syllables in which the vowel sound is said very quickly. For 
example: 

"Linda spoke to her mother about a different idea she had." 

— Read the previous sentence aloud at normal conversational speed. 

Read it again. Listen to how the -a of Linda; the -er of mother; the a- of 
about; the -er and -ent of different; and the -a of idea sound. 

Very quick—very short! Right? 

Phonetically respelled, these words are represented as: 


1. Linda LIN’-da 

2. mother MUTR'-or 
3. about 3-BOWT’ 
4. different DIF"-or-ont 
5. idea i-DEE’-a 


The symbol “ə,” called a schwa, represents the quick, short vowel 
sound in the five words above. 

Now look back at the sentence preceded by an arrow. 

The italicized words are rewritten as: 


1. previous PREE’-vee-as 
2. sentence SEN’-tons 

3. aloud 3-LOWD’ 

4. normal NAWR’-mal 


5. conversational kon’-vor-SAY’-shon-al 


You will find ə in almost all words that are phonetically respelled 
throughout this book. Say the five italicized words aloud and make sure 
you understand how the schwa (Ə) sounds. 


(b) Next, understand accent. 

Look at word (5) above: conversational: kon'-vor-SAY'-shan-ol. Note 
that there are two accent marks, one on kon’, another on SAY’. Note 
also that kon’ is in lower-case letters, SAY’ in capitals. Both syllables are 
stressed, but the one in capitals (SAY") sounds stronger (or louder) than 
the one in lower case (kon’). Say conversational aloud, noting the 
difference. 

Say these three words, taken from Chapter 3, aloud, noticing the 
variation in stress between the lower-case and the capitalized syllables: 


1. egomaniacal ee’-g0-ma-NI’-a-kal 
2. altercation awl’-tar-KAY’-shen 


3. anthropological ^ an'-thro-po-LOJ"-o-kal 


(c) Be careful of the letter “S” (or “s”) in phonetic respellings. S (or s) is 
always hissed, as in see, some, such. After an -n, you will be tempted to 
buzz (or “voice”) the -s, because final -ns is usually pronounced -nz, as 
in wins, tons, owns, etc. (Say these three words aloud—hear the z at the 
end?) Resist the temptation! S (or s) is always hissed in phonetic 
respellings! 

Say these words aloud: 


1. ambivalence2 am-BIV'-a-lons 
2. affluence AF’-loo-ans 

3. opulence OP’-ya-lans 

4. sentence SEN’-tons 


(d) The symbol i or I is pronounced eye, to rhyme with high, sigh, my, 
etc., no matter where you find it. For example: 


1. fights FITS 
2. spy SPI 


3. malign 


4. civilize 


mo-LIN' 
SIV'-2-liz' 


[I or i (without the top bar) is pronounced as in it, sit, pitch.] 


(e) All consonants have their normal sounds. 
Except for G (or g), which is always pronounced as in give, girl, get, go. 


1. agree 
2. pagan 


3. again 


3-GREE’ 
PAY'-gon 
9-GEN" 


(f) The vowel sounds are as follows: 


SYMBOL 
l.A,a 
.Ee 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6. AH, ah 
7 
8 
9 


10. 0,0 
11. gO, 6 
12. OO, co 
13. OW, ow 
14. OY, oy 


EXAMPLE 

cat (KAT) 

wet (WET) 

sit (SIT) 

knot (NOT) 

nut (NUT) 

martinet (mahr'-to-NET/) 

for (FAWR); incorrigible (in-KAWR'-o-jo-bal) 
ate (AYT); magnate (MAG’-nayt) 

equal (EE’-kwel); clandestinely (klan-DES'-ton-le 
toe (TO); concerto (kon-CHUR"-to) 

book (BOOK); prurient (PROOR'-ee-oant) 
doom (DOOM); blue (BLO) 

about (3-BOWT’) 

soil (SOYL) 


15. ING, ing taking (TAYK’-ing) 


(g) TH or th is pronounced as in thing; TR or ih is pronounced as in 
this. 


3. a word (or words) on western and eastern pronunciation 


In the New York City area, and in parts of New Jersey and other 
eastern states, the syllables -ar, -er, -or, -off, and -aw are pronounced 
somewhat differently from the way they are said in the Midwest and in 
the West. 

In New York City, for example, the words below are generally 
pronounced as follows: 


orange AHR’-anj 

talk TAWK 

coffee KAW’-fee 

sorority so-RAHR'-2-tee 
incorrigible in-KAHR'"-2-jo-bol 
disparage dis-PAR’-aj (A as in HAT) 
merry MER’-ee (E as in WET) 
marry MAR’-ee (A as in HAT) 
astronaut AS'-tro-nawt' 

Harry HAR’-ee (A as in HAT) 


In the Midwest and West, on the other hand, the same words are 
usually said approximately as follows: 


orange AWR’-anj 
talk TOK 
coffee KOF’-ee 


sorority so-RAWR'-2-tee 


incorrigible in-KAWR'-2-jo-bol 
disparage dis-PAIR’-9j 
merry MAIR’-ee 

marry MAIR’-ee 
astronaut AS'"-tro-not 

Harry HAIR’-ee 


Nothing so radical here that a person brought up in Brooklyn or the 
Bronx cannot understand a native of Los Angeles or San Francisco—it’s 
just that each one thinks the other has an accent! 

In California, for example, Mary, merry, and marry sound almost 
exactly alike—in New York, they are usually heard as quite different 
words. 

(So, to be sexist for a moment, if the men at a party in Manhattan say, 
“Let’s all make merry!”, Mary doesn’t feel that she is about to be 
seduced by the males!) 


In the phonetic respellings throughout the book, the western 
pronunciations of words with the syllables remarked on above are used. 
This is done largely because I myself have lived in the Los Angeles area 
for some fourteen years, and have had to retrain my pronunciation 
(having come from New York City, where I was born, and lived all my 
life until 1964) so that my friends and students would stop making fun 
of the way I speak. 

Neither form of pronunciation is any better nor any more euphonious than 
the other. Throughout the country, pronunciation varies not only from 
region to region or state to state, but often from city to city! The 
changes are slight and subtle, but they do exist, and an expert can easily 
pinpoint the geographical source of a person’s language patterns almost 
down to a few square miles in area. 

If you are an Easterner, you will have no difficulty translating the 
pronunciations of words like sorority, incorrigible, disparage, and 


astronaut (all words discussed in later chapters) into your own 
comfortable language patterns. 


4. why etymology? 


Etymology (et'-9-MOL'-a-jee) deals with the origin or derivation of 
words. 

When you know the meaning of a root (for example, Latin ego, I or 
self), you can better understand, and more easily remember, all the 
words built on this root. 


Learn one root and you have the key that will unlock the meanings of up 
to ten or twenty words in which the root appears. 

Learn ego and you can immediately get a handle on egocentric, 
egomaniac, egoist, egotist, and alter ego. 

Learn anthropos (Greek, mankind), and you will quickly understand, 
and never forget, anthropology, misanthropy, anthropoid, anthropocentric, 
anthropomorphic, philanthropy, and anthropophobia. Meet any word with 
anthropo- in it, and you will have at least some idea of its meaning. 

In the etymological (et’a-ma-LOJ’-3-kal) approach to vocabulary 
building: 

You will learn about prefixes, roots, and suffixes— 

You will be able to figure out unfamiliar words by recognizing their 
structure, the building blocks from which they are constructed— 
You will be able to construct words correctly by learning to put these 
building blocks together in the proper way—and 

You will be able to derive verbs from nouns, nouns and verbs from 
adjectives, adjectives from nouns, etc.—and do all this correctly. 


Learn how to deal with etymology and you will feel comfortable with 
words—you will use new words with self-assurance—you will be able to 
figure out thousands of words you hear or read even if you have never heard 
or seen these words before. 

That's why the best approach to new words is through etymology?— 
as you will discover for yourself as soon as you start to work on chapter 
3! 


5. but what are nouns, verbs, and adjectives? 


You probably know. 

But if you don't, you can master these parts of speech (and reference 
will be made to noun forms, verb forms, and adjective forms throughout 
the book) within the next five minutes. 


(a) A noun is a word that can be preceded by a, an, the, some, such, or 
my. 

An egoist (noun) 

Such asceticism (noun) 

The misogynist (noun) 

(Nouns, you will discover, often end in conventional suffixes: -ness, - 
ity, -ism, -y, -ion, etc.) 

(b) A verb is a word that fits into the pattern, “Let us. ." A verb has a 
past tense. 

Let us equivocate (verb)—past tense: equivocated. 

Let us alternate (verb)—past tense: alternated. 

Let us philander (verb)—past tense: philandered. 

(Verbs, you will discover, often end in conventional suffixes: -ate, -ize, 
-fy, etc.) 

(c) An adjective is a word that fits into the pattern, “You are very__.” 

You are very egoistic (adjective). 

You are very introverted (adjective). 

You are very misogynous (adjective). 

(Adjectives, you will discover, often end in conventional suffixes: -ic, - 
ed, -ous, -al, -ive, etc.) 

And adverbs, of course, are generally formed by adding -ly to an 
adjective: misogynous-misogynously; educational-educationally; etc. 


That’s all there is to it! (Did it take more than five minutes? Maybe 
ten at the most?) 
6. how to work for best results 


If you intend to work with this book seriously (that is, if your clear 
intention is to add a thousand or more new words to your present 


vocabulary—add them permanently, unforgettably—add them so 
successfully that you will soon find yourself using them in speech and 
writing), I suggest that you give yourself every advantage by carefully 
following the laws of learning: 

(a) Space your learning. 

Beginning with Chapter 3, every chapter will be divided into 
“sessions.” Each session may take one half hour to an hour and a half, 
depending on the amount of material and on your own speed of 
learning. 

Do one or two sessions at a time—three if you're going strong and are 
all involved—and always decide when you stop exactly when you will 
return. (I remind you to do this later in the book, since such a 
procedure is of crucial importance.) 

(b) Do not rush—go at your own comfortable speed. 

Everyone learns at a different pace. Fast learners are no better than 
slow learners—it's the end result that counts, not the time it takes you 
to finish. 

(c) Review. 

When you start a new session, go back to the last exercise of the 
previous session (usually Can you recall the words? or Chapter Review), 
cover your answers, and test your retention—do you have quick recall 
after a day or so has elapsed? 

(d) Test yourself. 

You are not aiming for a grade, or putting your worth on the line, 
when you take the three Comprehensive Tests (Chapters 8, 13, and 17) 
—rather you are discovering your weaknesses, if any; deciding where 
repairs have to be made; and, especially, experiencing a feeling of 
success at work well done. (In learning, too, nothing succeeds like 
success!) 

Use these three tests, as well as the abundant drill exercises, as aids to 
learning. No one is perfect, no one learns in the exact same way or at 
the same rate as anyone else. Find the optimum technique and speed for 
your unique learning patterns—and then give yourself every 
opportunity to exploit your actual, latent, and potential abilities. 


But most important (as I will remind you several times throughout the 
book)—develop a routine and stick to it! 


1 The system of pronunciation symbols will be thoroughly explained in Section 2 of this chapter. 
2 All unusual words in this chapter are taught in later chapters of the book. 
3 Incidentally, Latin scholars will notice that I present a Latin verb in the first person singular, 
present tense (verto, I turn), but call it an infinitive (verto, to turn). I do this for two reasons: 1) 
verto is easier for a non-Latin scholar to pronounce (the actual infinitive, vertere, is pronounced 
WAIR’-td-ray); and 2) when I studied Latin fifty years ago, the convention was to refer to a verb 
by using the first person singular, present tense. 

If you are not a Latin scholar, you need not bother to read this footnote—if you've already 
done so, forget it! 


Disclaimer: 


Occasionally in these pages, owing to the deficiency of the English 
language, I have used he/him/his meaning he or she/him or her/his or 
her in order to avoid awkwardness of style. 

He, him, and his are not intended as exclusively masculine 
pronouns—they may refer to either sex or to both sexes. 


PART ONE 


GETTING OFF TO A GOOD START 


HOW TO TEST YOUR PRESENT 
VOCABULARY 


Once—as a child—you were an expert, an accomplished virtuoso, at 
learning new words. 
Today, by comparison, you are a rank and bumbling amateur. 


Does this statement sound insulting? 
It may be—but if you are the average adult, it is a statement that 
is, unfortunately, only too true. 


Educational testing indicates that children of ten who have grown 
up in families in which English is the native language have 
recognition vocabularies of over twenty thousand words— 

And that these same ten-year-olds have been learning new words at a 
rate of many hundreds a year since the age of four. 

In astonishing contrast, studies show that adults who are no 
longer attending school increase their vocabularies at a pace slower 
than twenty-five to fifty words annually. 

How do you assess your own vocabulary? 

Is it quantitatively healthy? 

Rich in over-all range? 

Responsive to any situation in which you may find yourself? 

Truly indicative of your intellectual potential? 


More important, is it still growing at the same rapid clip as when 
you were a child? 

Or, as with most adults, has your rate of increase dropped 
drastically since you left school? And if so, do you now feel that 
your vocabulary is somewhat limited, your verbal skills not as sharp 
as you would like them to be? 

Let us check it out. 

I challenge you to a series of tests that will measure your 
vocabulary range, as well as your verbal speed and responsiveness. 


A TEST OF VOCABULARY RANGE 


Here are sixty brief phrases, each containing one italicized word; 
it is up to you to check the closest definition of each such word. To 
keep your score valid, refrain, as far as possible, from wild guessing. 
The key will be found at the end of the test. 


l. 


2. 


5. 


disheveled appearance: 

(a) untidy; (b) fierce, (c) foolish, (d) peculiar, (e) unhappy 
a baffling problem: 

(a) difficult, (b) simple, (c) puzzling, (d) long, (e) new 


. lenient parent: 


(a) tall, (b) not strict, (c) wise, (d) foolish, (e) severe 


. repulsive personality: 


(a) disgusting, (b) attractive, (c) normal, (d) confused, (e) 
conceited 

audacious attempt: 

(a) useless, (b) bold, (c) foolish, (d) crazy, (e) necessary 


6. parry a blow: 


(a) ward off, (b) fear, (c) expect, (d) invite, (e) ignore 


7. prevalent disease: 


10. 


(a) dangerous, (b) catching, (c) childhood, (d) fatal, (e) 
widespread 


. ominous report: 


(a) loud, (b) threatening, (c) untrue, (d) serious, (e) unpleasant 


. an incredible story: 


(a) true, (b) interesting, (c) well-known, (d) unbelievable, (e) 
unknown 

an ophthalmologist: 

(a) eye doctor, (b) skin doctor, (c) foot doctor, (d) heart doctor, 
(e) cancer specialist 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


will supersede the old law: 

(a) enforce, (b) specify penalties for, (c) take the place of, (d) 
repeal, (e) continue 

an anonymous donor: 

(a) generous, (b) stingy, (c) well-known, (d) one whose name is 
not known, (e) reluctant 

performed an autopsy: (a) examination of living tissue, (b) 
examination of a corpse to determine the cause of death, (c) 
process in the manufacture of optical lenses, (d) operation to 
cure an organic disease, (e) series of questions to determine the 
causes of delinquent behavior 

an indefatigable worker: 

(a) well-paid, (b) tired, (c) skillful, (d) tireless, (e) pleasant 

a confirmed atheist: 

(a) bachelor, (b) disbeliever in God, (c) believer in religion, (d) 
believer in science, (e) priest 

endless loquacity: 

(a) misery, (b) fantasy, (c) repetitiousness, (d) ill health, (e) 
talkativeness 

a glib talker: 

(a) smooth, (b) awkward, (c) loud, (d) friendly, (e) boring 

an incorrigible optimist: 

(a) happy, (b) beyond correction or reform, (c) foolish, (d) 
hopeful, (e) unreasonable 

an ocular problem: 

(a) unexpected, (b) insoluble, (c) visual, (d) continual, (e) 
imaginary 

a notorious demagogue: 

(a) rabble-rouser, (b) gambler, (c) perpetrator of financial 
frauds, (d) liar, (e) spendthrift 

a naïve attitude: 

(a) unwise, (b) hostile, (c) unsophisticated, (d) friendly, (e) 
contemptuous 

living in affluence: 

(a) difficult circumstances, (b) countrified surroundings, (c) fear, 


23: 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


(d) wealth, (e) poverty 

in retrospect: 

(a) view of the past, (b) artistic balance, (c) anticipation, (d) 
admiration, (e) second thoughts 

a gourmet: 

(a) seasoned traveler, (b) greedy eater, (c) vegetarian, (d) 
connoisseur of good food, (e) skillful chef 

to simulate interest: 

(a) pretend, (b) feel, (c) lose, (d) stir up, (e) ask for 

a magnanimous action: 

(a) puzzling, (b) generous, (c) foolish, (d) unnecessary, (e) wise 
a clandestine meeting: 

(a) prearranged, (b) hurried, (c) important, (d) secret, (e) public 
the apathetic citizens: 

(a) made up of separate ethnic groups, (b) keenly vigilant of 
their rights, (c) politically conservative, (d) indifferent, 
uninterested, uninvolved, (e) terrified 

to placate his son: 

(a) please, (b) help, (c) find a job for, (d) make arrangements 
for, (e) change a feeling of hostility to one of friendliness 

to vacillate continually: 

(a) avoid, (b) swing back and forth in indecision, (c) inject, (d) 
treat, (e) scold 

a nostalgic feeling: 

(a) nauseated, (b) homesick, (c) sharp, (d) painful, (e) delighted 
feel antipathy: 

(a) bashfulness, (b) stage fright, (c) friendliness, (d) hostility, (e) 
suspense 

be more circumspect: 

(a) restrained, (b) confident, (c) cautious, (d) honest, (e) 
intelligent 

an intrepid fighter for human rights: 

(a) fearless, (b) eloquent, (c) popular, (d) experienced, (e) 
famous 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


diaphanous material: 

(a) strong, (b) sheer and gauzy, (c) colorful, (d) expensive, (e) 
synthetic 

a taciturn host: 

(a) stingy, (b) generous, (c) disinclined to conversation, (d) 
charming, (e) gloomy 

to malign his friend: 

(a) accuse, (b) help, (c) disbelieve, (d) slander, (e) introduce 
a congenital deformity: 

(a) hereditary, (b) crippling, (c) slight, (d) incurable, (e) 
occurring at or during birth 

a definite neurosis: 

(a) plan, (b) emotional disturbance, (c) physical disease, (d) 
feeling of fear, (e) allergic reaction 

made an unequivocal statement: 

(a) hard to understand, (b) lengthy, (c) politically motivated, (d) 
clear and forthright, (e) supporting 

vicarious enjoyment: 

(a) complete, (b) unspoiled, (c) occurring from a feeling of 
identification with another, (d) long-continuing, (e) temporary 
psychogenic ailment: 

(a) incurable, (b) contagious, (c) originating in the mind, (d) 
intestinal, (e) imaginary 

an anachronous attitude: 

(a) unexplainable, (b) unreasonable, (c) belonging to a different 
time, (d) out of place, (e) unusual 

her iconoclastic phase: 

(a) artistic, (b) sneering at tradition, (c) troubled, (d) difficult, 
(e) religious 

a tyro: 

(a) dominating personality, (b) beginner, (c) accomplished 
musician, (d) dabbler, (e) serious student 

a laconic reply: 

(a) immediate, (b) assured, (c) terse and meaningful, (d) 
unintelligible, (e) angry 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


5l. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


semantic confusion: 

(a) relating to the meaning of words, (b) pertaining to money, 
(c) having to do with the emotions, (d) relating to mathematics, 
(e) caused by inner turmoil 

cavalier treatment: 

(a) courteous, (b) haughty and highhanded, (c) negligent, (d) 
affectionate, (e) expensive 

an anomalous situation: 

(a) dangerous, (b) intriguing, (c) unusual, (d) pleasant (e) 
unhappy 

posthumous child: 

(a) cranky, (b) brilliant, (c) physically weak, (d) illegitimate, (e) 
born after the death of the father 

feels enervated: 

(a) full of ambition, (b) full of strength, (c) completely 
exhausted, (d) troubled, (e) full of renewed energy 

shows perspicacity: 

(a) sincerity, (b) mental keenness, (c) love, (d) faithfulness, (e) 
longing 

an unpopular martinet: 

(a) candidate, (b) supervisor, (c) strict disciplinarian, (d) 
military leader, (e) discourteous snob 

gregarious person: 

(a) outwardly calm, (b) very sociable, (c) completely 
untrustworthy, (d) vicious, (e) self-effacing and timid 

generally phlegmatic: 

(a) smug, self-satisfied, (b) easily pleased, (c) nervous, high- 
strung, (d) emotionally unresponsive, (e) lacking in social graces 
an inveterate gambler: 

(a) impoverished, (b) successful, (c) habitual, (d) occasional, (e) 
superstitious 

an egregious error: 

(a) outstandingly bad, (b) slight, (c) irreparable, (d) 
unnecessary, (e) deliberate 


58. cacophony of a large city: 
(a) political administration, (b) crowded living conditions, (c) 
cultural advantages, (d) unpleasant noises, harsh sounds, (e) 
busy traffic 

59. a prurient adolescent: 
(a) tall and gangling, (b) sexually longing, (c) clumsy, awkward, 
(d) sexually attractive, (e) soft-spoken 

60. uxorious husband: 
(a) henpecked, (b) suspicious, (c) guilty of infidelity, (d) fondly 
and foolishly doting on his wife, (e) tightfisted, penny-pinching 


KEY: 1-a, 2-c, 3-b, 4-a, 5-b, 6-a, 7-e, 8-b, 9-d, 10-a, 11-c, 12-d, 
13-b, 14-d, 15-b, 16-e, 17-a, 18-b, 19-c, 20-a, 21-c, 22-d, 
23-a, 24-d, 25-a, 26-b, 27-d, 28-d, 29-e, 30-b, 31-b, 32-d, 
33-c, 34-a, 35-b, 36-c, 37-d, 38-e, 39-b, 40-d, 41-c, 42-c, 
43-c, 44-b, 45-b, 46-c, 47-a, 48-b, 49-c, 50-e, 51-c, 52-b, 
53-c, 54-b, 55-d, 56-c, 57-a, 58-d, 59-b, 60-d 


Your score (one point for each correct choice): 


The Meaning of Your Score: 
0-11: below average 


12-35: average 
36-48: above average 
49-54: excellent 
55-60: superior 


A TEST OF VERBAL SPEED 


PART 1 


This is a timed test. 

In no more than three minutes (time yourself, or have someone time 
you), decide whether the word in column B is the same (or 
approximately the same) in meaning as the word in column A; 
opposite (or approximately opposite) in meaning; or whether the two 
words are merely different. 

Circle S for same, O for opposite, and D for different. 

You will not have time to dawdle or think too long, so go as fast 


as you can. 


COLUMN A COLUMN B 
l. sweet sour S O D 
2. crazy insane S O D 
3. stout fat S O D 
4. big angry S O D 
5. danger peril S O D 
6. help hinder S O D 
7. splendid magnificent S O D 
8. love hate S O D 
9. stand rise S O D 

10. furious violent S O D 

11. tree apple S O D 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


This is also a timed test. 


doubtful 
handsome 
begin 
strange 
male 
powerful 
beyond 
live 

go 
return 
growl 
open 
nest 
chair 
want 

can 

idle 

rich 


building 


certain 
ugly 
start 
familiar 
female 
weak 
under 
die 

get 
replace 
weep 
close 
home 
table 
desire 
container 
working 
luxurious 


structure 


PART 2 


VU UU AU Un Un Un un un 0n un n un un unn nun unu A 


O O O O O O O O O O O O O O O O O O Ọ 


7 UD o o gd o go ggd eo xw gd gd ugd g XO. KR g 


In no more than three minutes (again, time yourself or have 
someone time you), write down as many different words as you can 
think of that start with the letter D. 

Do not use various forms of a word, such as do, doing, does, done, 
doer, etc. 

Space is provided for 125 words. You are not expected to reach 
that number, but write as fast as you can and see how many blanks 
you can fill in before your time is up. 


KEY: Part 1: 1-O, 2-S, 3-S, 4-D, 5-S, 6-0, 7-S, 8-0, 9-S, 10-S, 11- 
D, 12-0, 13-0, 14-S, 15-0, 16-0, 17-0, 18-D, 19-0, 
20-D, 21-S, 22-D, 23-0, 24-S, 25-D, 26-S, 27-5, 28-0, 
29-S, 30-S 
Part 2: Any English word starting with D is correct unless it is 
merely another form of a previous word on the list. 


Scoring: 


PART 1 


If you have up to 10 correct answers, credit your score with 25 
points. 

If you have 11-20 correct answers, credit your score with 50 points. 

21-25 correct answers—75 points. 

26-30 correct answers—100 points. 


Your Score on Part 1: 


PART 2 


Up to 30 words: 25 points 
31-50 words: 50 points 
51-70 words: 75 points 

71-125 words: 100 points 


Your Score on Part 2: 


TOTAL SCORE 


On Verbal Speed: __ 
The meaning of your verbal speed score: 


50: below average 
75: average 
100: above average 
125-150: excellent 
175-200: superior 


A TEST OF VERBAL RESPONSIVENESS 


PART 1 


Write in the blank in column B a word starting with the letter P 
that is the same, or approximately the same, in meaning as the word 
given in column A. 

Example: look peer 

Warning: Every answer must start with the letter P. 

A B 

. bucket 

. trousers 

. maybe 

. forgive 

. Separate 

likely 

annoy 


. good-looking 


oO ON DH AB p M dB 


. picture 


= 
je») 


. choose 


Ó 
Ó 


. ugly 
. ZO 
. dish 


=. me 
wW N 


14. location 
15. stone 
16. inactive 
17. fussy 
18. suffering 
19. castle 
20. gasp 

21. fear 

22. twosome 
23. artist 
24. sheet 


25. collection 


PART 2 


Write in the blank in column B a word starting with the letter G 
that is opposite, approximately opposite, or in contrast to the word 
given in column A. 

Example: stop go 

Warning: Every answer must start with the letter G. 

A B 

1. lose 

2. midget 

3. special 


4. lady 


O ONDA m 


take 


. moron 


sad 


boy 


. happy 
10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


plain 

hello 

here 

bad 

ugly 

stingy 
awkward 
little 

rough 
bride 

ripe 
unwanting 
unprotected 
experienced 
scarcity 


unappreciative 


KEY, Part 1: If more than one answer is given, count as correct any 


word you have written that is the same as any one of the 
answers. 


l-pail, pan, 2-pants, 3-perhaps, possibly, probably, 4- 
pardon, 5-part, 6-probable, possible, perhaps, 7-pester, 
8-pretty, 9-photograph, painting, 10-pick, 11-plain, 
12-proceed, 13-plate, platter, 14-place, 15-pebble, 16- 
passive, 17-particular, picky, 18-pain, 19-palace, 20- 
pant, puff, 21-panic, 22-pair, 23-painter, 24-page, 25- 
pack 


Part 2: If more than one answer is given, count as correct any 


Scoring: 


word you have written that is the same as any one of the 
answers. 


l-gain, get, garner, grab, glean, grasp, grip, 2-giant, 
gigantic, great, gross, 3-general, 4-gentleman, 5-give, 
6-genius, 7-glad, gleeful, gleesome, 8-girl, 9-gloomy, 
glum, grieving, grumpy, 10-gaudy, grand, grandiose, 
11-goodbye, 12-gone, 13-good, 14-good-looking, 15- 
generous, giving, 16-graceful, 17-great, giant, gigantic, 
18-gentle, 19-groom, 20-green, 21-greedy, grasping, 
22-guarded, 23-green, 24-glut, gobs, 25-grateful 


Score Parts 1 and 2 together. Write in the blank the total number 
of correct responses you made: 


The meaning of your verbal responsiveness score: 


0-10: below average 


11-20: 
21-30: 
31-40: 
41-50: 


average 
above average 
excellent 


superior 


VOCABULARY AND SUCCESS 


Now you know where you stand. If you are in the below average 
or average group, you must consider, seriously, whether an 
inadequate vocabulary may be holding you back. (If you tested out 
on the above average, excellent, or superior level, you have 
doubtless already discovered the unique and far-reaching value of a 
rich vocabulary, and you are eager to add still further to your 
knowledge of words.) 

Let us examine, briefly, some of the evidence that points to the 
close relationship between vocabulary and personal, professional, 
and intellectual growth. 

The Human Engineering Laboratory found that the only common 
characteristic of successful people in this country is an unusual 
grasp of the meanings of words. The Laboratory tested the 
vocabularies of thousands of people in all age groups and in all 
walks of life—and discovered that those people drawing down the 
highest salaries made the highest scores. Consider very thoughtfully 
the explanation that the director of the Laboratory offered for the 
relationship between vocabulary and success: 

^Why do large vocabularies characterize executives and possibly 
outstanding men and women in other fields? The final answer seems 
to be that words are the instruments by means of which men and 
women grasp the thoughts of others and with which they do much 
of their own thinking. They are the tools of thought." 


There is other evidence. 

At many universities, groups of freshmen were put into 
experimental classes for the sole purpose of increasing their 
knowledge of English words. These groups did better in their 
sophomore, junior, and senior years than control groups of similarly 
endowed students who did not receive such training. 

And still more evidence: 


At the University of Illinois, entering students were given a simple 
twenty-nine-word vocabulary test. The results of this test could be 
used, according to Professor William D. Templeman, to make an 
accurate prediction of future academic success—or lack of success— 
over the entire four year college course. “If a student has a superior 
vocabulary," states Professor Templeman, “it will probably follow 
that he will do better work academically." 


And finally: 

Educational research has discovered that your I.Q. is intimately 
related to your vocabulary. Take a standard vocabulary test and 
then an intelligence test—the results in both will be substantially 
the same. 


YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR VOCABULARY 


The more extensive your vocabulary, the better your chances for 
success, other things being equal—success in attaining your 
educational goals, success in moving ahead in your business or 
professional career, success in achieving your intellectual potential. 

And you can increase your vocabulary—faster and easier than you 
may realize. 

You can, in fact, accomplish a tremendous gain in less than two to 
three months of concentrated effort, even if you do only one session 
a day—in less time if you do two or more sessions a day. 

Furthermore— 

You can start improving your vocabulary immediately—and within a 
few days you can be cruising along at such a rapid rate that there will be 
an actual change in your thinking, in your ability to express your 
thoughts, and in your powers of understanding. 

Does this sound as if I am promising you the whole world in a 
neat package with a pretty pink ribbon tied around it? I am. And I 
am willing to make such an unqualified promise because I have seen 
what happens to those of my students at New York University and at 
Rio Hondo College in Whittier, California, who make sincere, 
methodical efforts to learn more, many more, words. 


HOW TO START BUILDING YOUR 
VOCABULARY 


When you have finished working with this book, you will no longer 
be the same person. 

You can't be. 

If you honestly read every page, if you do every exercise, if you 
take every test, if you follow every principle, you will go through an 
intellectual experience that will effect a radical change in you. 

For if you systematically increase your vocabulary, you will also 
sharpen and enrich your thinking; push back your intellectual 
horizons; build your self-assurance; improve your facility in 
handling the English language and thereby your ability to express 
your thoughts effectively; and acquire a deeper understanding of the 
world in general and of yourself in particular. 

Increasing your vocabulary does not mean merely learning the 
definitions of large numbers of obscure words; it does not mean 
memorizing scores of unrelated terms. What it means—what it can 
only mean—is becoming acquainted with the multitudinous and 
fascinating phenomena of human existence for which words are, 
obviously, only the verbal descriptions. 

Increasing your  vocabulary—properly, intelligently, and 
systematically—means treating yourself to an all-round, liberal 


education. 

And surely you cannot deny that such an experience will change 
you intellectually— 

Will have a discernible effect on your methods of thinking—on 
your store of information—on your ability to express your ideas—on 
your understanding of human problems. 


HOW CHILDREN INCREASE THEIR VOCABULARIES 


The typical ten-year-old, you will recall, has a recognition 
vocabulary of over twenty thousand words—and has been learning 
many hundreds of new words every year since the age of four. 

You were once that typical child. 

You were once an accomplished virtuoso at vocabulary building. 

What was your secret? 

Did you spend hours every day poring over a dictionary? 

Did you lull yourself to sleep at night with Webster's Unabridged? 

Did you keep notebooks full of all the new words you ever heard 
or read? 

Did you immediately look up the meaning of any new word that 
your parents or older members of your family used? 

Such procedures would have struck you as absurd then, as absurd 
as they would be for you today. 

You had a much better, much more effective, and considerably 
less self-conscious method. 

Your method was the essence of simplicity: day in and day out 
you kept learning; you kept squeezing every possible ounce of 
learning out of every waking moment; you were an eternal question 
box, for you had a constant and insatiable desire to know and 
understand. 


HOW ADULTS STOP BUILDING THEIR VOCABULARIES 


Then, eventually, at some point in your adult life (unless you are 
the rare exception), you gradually lost your compulsive drive to 
discover, to figure out, to understand, to know. 

Eventually, therefore, you gradually lost your need to increase 
your vocabulary—your need to learn the words that could verbalize 
your new discoveries, your new understanding, your new 
knowledge. 

Roland Gelatt, in a review of Caroline Pratt's book I Learn from 
Children, describes this phenomenon as follows: 


All normal human beings are born with a powerful urge to 
learn. Almost all of them lose this urge, even before they have 
reached maturity. It is only the few ... who are so constituted 
that lack of learning becomes a nuisance. This is perhaps the 
most insidious of human tragedies. 


Children are wonders at increasing their vocabularies because of 
their ^powerful urge to learn." They do not learn solely by means of 
words, but as their knowledge increases, so does their vocabulary— 
for words are the symbols of ideas and understanding. 

(If you are a parent, you perhaps remember that crucial and 
trying period in which your child constantly asked “Why?” The 
^Why?" is the child's method of finding out. How many adults that 
you know go about asking and thinking “Why?” How often do you 
yourself do it?) 

The adults who “lose this urge," who no longer feel that “lack of 
learning becomes a nuisance," stop building their vocabularies. 
They stop learning, they stop growing intellectually, they stop 
changing. When and if such a time comes, then, as Mr. Gelatt so 
truly says, "This is perhaps the most insidious of human tragedies." 
But fortunately the process is far from irreversible. 


If you have lost the *powerful urge to learn," you can regain it— 
you can regain your need to discover, to figure out, to understand, 
to know. 

And thus you can start increasing your vocabulary at the same 
rate as when you were a child. 

I am not spouting airy theory. For over thirty-five years I have 
worked with thousands of adults in my college courses in 
vocabulary improvement, and I can state as a fact, and without 
qualification, that: 

If you can recapture the “powerful urge to learn” with which you were 
born, you can go on increasing your vocabulary at a prodigious rate— 

No matter what your present age. 


WHY AGE MAKES LITTLE DIFFERENCE IN 
VOCABULARY BUILDING 


I repeat, no matter what your present age. 

You may be laboring under a delusion common to many older 
people. 

You may think that after you pass your twenties you rapidly and 
inevitably lose your ability to learn. 

That is simply not true. 

There is no doubt that the years up to eighteen or twenty are the 
best period for learning. Your own experience no doubt bears that 
out. And of course for most people more learning goes on faster up to 
the age of eighteen or twenty than ever after, even if they live to be 
older than Methuselah. (That is why vocabulary increases so rapidly 
for the first twenty years of life and comparatively at a snail's pace 
thereafter.) 

But (and follow me closely)— 

The fact that most learning is accomplished before the age of 
twenty does not mean that very little learning can be achieved 
beyond that age. 

What is done by most people and what can be done under proper 
guidance and motivation are two very, very different things—as 
scientific experiments have conclusively shown. 

Furthermore— 

The fact that your learning ability may be best up to age twenty 
does not mean that it is absolutely useless as soon as your twentieth 
birthday is passed. 

Quite the contrary. 

Edward Thorndike, the famous educational psychologist, found in 
experiments with people of all ages that although the learning curve 
rises spectacularly up to twenty, it remains steady for at least 
another five years. After that, ability to learn (according to Professor 


Thorndike) drops very, very slowly up to the age of thirty-five, and 
drops a bit more but still slowly beyond that age. 

And— 

Right up to senility the total decrease in learning ability after age 
twenty is never more than 15 per cent! 

That does not sound, I submit, as if no one can ever learn 
anything new after the age of twenty. 

Believe me, the old saw that claims you cannot teach an old dog 
new tricks is a baseless, if popular, superstition. 

So I repeat: no matter what your age, you can go on learning 
efficiently, or start learning once again if perhaps you have stopped. 

You can be thirty, or forty, or fifty, or sixty, or seventy—or older. 

No matter what your age, you can once again increase your 
vocabulary at a prodigious rate—providing you recapture the 
“powerful urge to learn" that is the key to vocabulary improvement. 

Not the urge to learn ^words"—words are only symbols of ideas. 

But the urge to learn facts, theories, concepts, information, 
knowledge, understanding—call it what you will. 

Words are the symbols of knowledge, the keys to accurate 
thinking. Is it any wonder then that the most successful and 
intelligent people in this country have the biggest vocabularies? 

It was not their large vocabularies that made these people 
successful and intelligent, but their knowledge. 

Knowledge, however, is gained largely through words. 

In the process of increasing their knowledge, these successful 
people increased their vocabularies. 

Just as children increase their vocabulary at a tremendous, 
phenomenal rate during those years when their knowledge is 
increasing most rapidly. 

Knowledge is chiefly in the form of words, and from now on, in 
this book, you will be thinking about, and thinking with, new words 
and new ideas. 


WHAT THIS BOOK CAN DO FOR YOU 


This book is designed to get you started building your vocabulary 
—effectively and at jet-propelled speed—by helping you regain the 
intellectual atmosphere, the keen, insatiable curiosity, the ^powerful 
urge to learn" of your childhood. 

The organization of the book is based on two simple principles: 1) 
words are the verbal symbols of ideas, and 2) the more ideas you 
are familiar with, the more words you know. 

So, chapter by chapter, we will start with some central idea— 
personality types, doctors, science, unusual occupations, liars, 
actions, speech habits, insults, compliments, etc.—and examine ten 
basic words that express various aspects of the idea. Then, using 
each word as a springboard, we will explore any others which are 
related to it in meaning or derivation, so that it is not unlikely that a 
single chapter may discuss, teach, and test close to one hundred 
important words. 

Always, however, the approach will be from the idea. First there 
will be a “teaser preview" in which the ideas are briefly hinted at; 
then a “headline,” in which each idea is examined somewhat more 
closely; next a clear, detailed paragraph or more will analyze the 
idea in all its ramifications; finally the word itself, which you will 
meet only after you are completely familiar with the idea. 

In the etymology (derivation of words) section, you will learn what 
Greek or Latin root gives the word its unique meaning and what 
other words contain the same, or related, roots. You will thus be 
continually working in related fields, and there will never be any 
possibility of confusion from “too muchness," despite the great 
number of words taken up and tested in each chapter. 

Successful people have superior vocabularies. People who are 
intellectually alive and successful in the professional or business 
worlds are accustomed to dealing with ideas, are constantly on the 
search for new ideas, build their lives and their careers on the ideas 


they have learned. And it is to readers whose goal is successful living 
(in the broadest meaning of the word successful) that this book is 
addressed. 


A NOTE ON TIME SCHEDULES 


From my experience over many years in teaching, I have become 
a firm believer in setting a goal for all learning and a schedule for 
reaching that goal. 

You will discover that each chapter is divided into approximately 
equal sessions, and that each session will take from thirty to forty- 
five minutes of your time, depending on how rapidly or slowly you 
enjoy working—and bear in mind that everyone has an optimum 
rate of learning. 

For best results, do one or two sessions at a time—spaced 
studying, with time between sessions so that you can assimilate 
what you have learned, is far more efficient, far more productive, 
than gobbling up great amounts in indigestible chunks. 

Come back to the book every day, or as close to every day as the 
circumstances of your life permit. 

Find a schedule that is comfortable for you, and then stick to it. 

Avoid interrupting your work until you have completed a full 
session, and always decide, before you stop, exactly when you will 
plan to pick up the book again. 

Working at your own comfortable rate, you will likely finish the 
material in two to three months, give or take a few weeks either 
way. 

However long you take, you will end with a solid feeling of 
accomplishment, a new understanding of how English words work, and 
—most important—how to make words work for you. 


HOW TO TALK ABOUT PERSONALITY TYPES 


(Sessions 1-3) 


TEASER PREVIEW 


What word best describes your personality if you: 
are interested solely in your own welfare? 
constantly talk about yourself? 

dedicate your life to helping others? 

turn your mind inward? 

turn your mind outward? 

hate humanity? 

hate women? 

hate marriage? 

lead a lonely, austere existence? 


SESSION 1 


Every human being is, in one way or another, unique. 

Everyone's personality is determined by a combination of genetic 
and environmental factors. 

Let us examine ten personality types (one of which might by 
chance be your very own) that result from the way culture, growth, 
family background, and environment interact with heredity. 

And, of course, we begin not with the words, but with the ideas. 


IDEAS 


1. me first 


Your attitude to life is simple, direct, and aboveboard—every 
decision you make is based on the answer to one question: “What’s 
in it for me?" If your selfishness, greed, and ruthless desire for self- 
advancement hurt other people, that's too bad. "This is a tough 
world, pal, dog eat dog and all that, and I, for one, am not going to 
be left behind!" 


An egoist 


2. the height of conceit 


^Now, let's see. Have you heard about all the money I'm making? 
Did I tell you about my latest amorous conquest? Let me give you 
my opinion—I know, because I'm an expert at practically 
everything!" You are boastful to the point of being obnoxious—you 
have only one string to your conversational violin, namely, yourself; 
and on it you play a number of monotonous variations: what you 


think, what you have done, how good you are, how you would solve 
the problems of the world, etc. ad nauseam. 


An egotist 


3. let me help you 


You have discovered the secret of true happiness—concerning 
yourself with the welfare of others. Never mind your own interests, 
how's the next fellow getting along? 


An altruist 


4. leave me alone 


Like a biochemist studying a colony of bacteria under the 
microscope, you minutely examine your every thought, feeling, and 
action. Probing, futile questions like “What do other people think of 
me?", *How do I look?", and *Maybe I shouldn't have said that?" 
are your constant nagging companions, for you are unable to realize 
that other people do not spend as much time and energy analyzing 
you as you think. 

You may seem unsocial, yet your greatest desire is to be liked and 
accepted. You may be shy and quiet, you are often moody and 
unhappy, and you prefer solitude or at most the company of one 
person to a crowd. You have an aptitude for creative work and are 
uncomfortable engaging in activities that require cooperation with 
other people. You may even be a genius, or eventually turn into one. 


An introvert 


5. let's do it together 


You would be great as a teacher, counselor, administrator, 
insurance agent. You can always become interested— sincerely, 
vitally interested—in other people's problems. You're the life of the 


party, because you never worry about the effect of your actions, 
never inhibit yourself with doubts about dignity or propriety. You 
are usually happy, generally full of high spirits; you love to be with 
people—lots of people. Your thoughts, your interests, your whole 
personality are turned outward. 


An extrovert 


6. neither extreme 


You have both introverted and extroverted tendencies—at 
different times and on different occasions. Your interests are turned, 
in about equal proportions, both inward and outward. Indeed, 
you're quite normal—in the sense that your personality is like that 
of most people. 


An ambivert 


7T. people are no damn good 


Cynical, embittered, suspicious, you hate everyone. (Especially, 
but never to be admitted, yourself?) The perfectibility of the human 
race? “Nonsense! No way!" The stupidity, the meanness, and the 
crookedness of most mortals (Most? Probably all!”)—that is your 
favorite theme. 


A misanthrope 


8. women are no damn good 


Sometime in your dim past, you were crossed, scorned, or deeply 
wounded by a woman (a mother, or mother figure, perhaps?). So 
now you have a carefully constructed defense against further hurt— 
you hate all women. 


A misogynist 


9. "marriage is an institution—and who wants to live in an 
institution?" 


You will not make the ultimate legal commitment. Members of the 
opposite sex are great as lovers, roommates, apartment- or house- 
sharers, but not as lawfully wedded spouses. The ties that bind are 
too binding for you. You may possibly believe, and possibly, for 
yourself, be right, that a commitment is deeper and more 
meaningful if freedom is available without judicial proceedings. 


A misogamist 


10. *... that the flesh is heir to ..." 


Self-denial, austerity, lonely contemplation—these are the 
characteristics of the good life, so you claim. The simplest food and 
the least amount of it that will keep body and soul together, 
combined with abstinence from fleshly, earthly pleasures, will 
eventually lead to spiritual perfection—that is your philosophy. 


An ascetic 


USING THE WORDS 


You have been introduced to ten valuable words—but in each 
case, as you have noticed, you have first considered the ideas that 
these words represent. Now say the words—each one is respelled 
phonetically so that you will be sure to pronounce it correctly.! 

Say each word aloud. This is the first important step to complete 
mastery. As you hear a word in your own voice, think of its 
meaning. Are you quite clear about it? If not, reinforce your 
learning by rereading the explanatory paragraph or paragraphs. 


Can you pronounce the words? 


1. egoist EE"-go-ist 

2. egotist EE"-go-tist 

3. altruist AL'-troo-ist 

4. introvert IN’-tra-vurt’ 

5. extrovert EKS’-tra-vurt’ 

6. ambivert AM'"-be-vurt' 

7. misanthrope MIS’-an-throp’ 

8. misogynist ma-SOJ’-a-nist 

9. misogamist mo-SOG"-o-mist 
10. ascetic 9-SET"-ik 


Can you work with the words? 


You have taken two long steps toward mastery of the expressive 
words in this chapter—you have thought about the ideas behind 
them, and you have said them aloud. 

For your third step, match each personality with the appropriate 
characteristic, action, or attitude. 


1. egoist a. turns thoughts inward 

2. egotist b. hates marriage 

3. altruist c. talks about accomplishments 
4. introvert d. hates people 


e. does not pursue pleasures of 
the flesh 


5. extrovert 


6. ambivert f. is interested in the welfare of 


others 
7. misanthrope g. believes in self-advancement 


h. turns thoughts both inward 
8. misogynist 
and outward 


9. misogamist i. hates women 


10. ascetic j. turns thoughts outward 


KEY: 1-g, 2-c, 3-f, 4-a, 5-j, 6-h, 7-d, 8-i, 9-b, 10-e 


Do you understand the words? 


Now that you are becoming more and more involved in these ten 
words, find out if they can make an immediate appeal to your 
understanding. Here are ten questions—can you indicate, quickly, 
and without reference to any previous definitions, whether the 


correct answer to each of these questions is yes or no? 


1. 


10. 


Is an egoist selfish? 
YES NO 


. Is modesty one of the characteristics of the egotist? 


YES NO 
. Is an altruist selfish? 
YES NO 


. Does an introvert pay much attention to himself? 


YES NO 


. Does an extrovert prefer solitude to companionship? 


YES NO 


. Are most normal people arnbiverts? 


YES NO 


. Does a misanthrope like people? 


YES NO 


. Does a misogynist enjoy the company of women? 


YES NO 


. Does an ascetic lead a life of luxury? 


YES NO 
Does a misogamist try to avoid marriage? 
YES NO 


KEY: 1-yes, 2-no, 3-no, 4-yes, 5-no, 6-yes, 7- no, 8-no, 9-no, 10- 


yes 


Can you recall the words? 


You have thus far reinforced your learning by saying the words 
aloud, by matching them to their definitions, and by responding to 
meaning when they were used in context. 

Can you recall each word, now, without further reference to 
previous material? And can you spell it correctly? 


l. 


2. 


10. 


Who lives a lonely, austere life? 
1.A 

Whose interests are turned outward? 
2. E 


. Who is supremely selfish? 


3.E 


. Who hates people? 


4. M 


. Whose interests are turned both inward and outward? 


5. A 


. Who is incredibly conceited? 


6. E 


. Who is more interested in the welfare of others than in his own? 


7. A 


. Who hates women? 


8.M 


. Whose interests are turned inward? 


9.1 
Who hates marriage? 
10.M 


KEY: 1-ascetic, 2-extrovert, 3-egoist, 4—misanthrope, 5-ambivert, 
6-egotist,  7-altruist, | 8-misogynist,  9-introvert, 10- 
misogamist 


(End of Session 1) 


SESSION 2 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


Every word in the English language has a history—and these ten 
are no exception. In this section you will learn a good deal more 
about the words you have been working with; in addition, you will 
make excursions into many other words allied either in meaning, 
form, or history to our basic ten. 


1. the ego 


Egoist and egotist are built on the same Latin root—the pronoun 
ego, meaning I. I is the greatest concern in the egoist's mind, the 
most overused word in the egotist's vocabulary. (Keep the words 
differentiated in your own mind by thinking of the t in talk, and the 
additional t in egotist.) Ego itself has been taken over from Latin as 
an important English word and is commonly used to denote one's 
concept of oneself, as in, ^What do you think your constant 
criticisms do to my ego?" Ego has also a special meaning in 
psychology—but for the moment you have enough problems 
without going into that. 

If you are an egocentric (ee’-g0-SEN’-trik), you consider yourself 
the center of the universe—you are an extreme form of the egoist. 
And if you are an egomaniac (ee'-go-MAY"-nee-ak), you carry egoism 
to such an extreme that your needs, desires, and interests have 
become a morbid obsession, a mania. The egoist or egotist is 
obnoxious, the egocentric is intolerable, and the egomaniac is 
dangerous and slightly mad. 

Egocentric is both a noun (*What an egocentric her new roommate 
is!”) and an adjective (“He is the most egocentric person I have ever 


met!”). 
To derive the adjective form of egomaniac, add -al, a common 
adjective suffix. Say the adjective aloud: 


egomaniacal _ ee’-g0-ma-NI’-a-kal 


2. others 


In Latin, the word for other is alter, and a number of valuable 
English words are built on this root. 

Altruism (AL’-troo-iz-am), the philosophy practiced by altruists, 
comes from one of the variant spellings of Latin alter, other. 
Altruistic (al-troo-IS’-tik) actions look toward the benefit of others. If 
you alternate (AWL’-tar-nayt’), you skip one and take the other, so to 
speak, as when you play golf on alternate (AWL'-tor-not) Saturdays. 

An alternate (AWL’-tor-not) in a debate, contest, or convention is 
the other person who will take over if the original choice is unable 
to attend. And if you have no alternative (awl-TUR’-ne-tiv), you have 
no other choice. 

You see how easy it is to understand the meanings of these words 
once you realize that they all come from the same source. And 
keeping in mind that alter means other, you can quickly understand 
words like alter ego, altercation, and alteration. 

An alteration (awl'-to-RAY'-shon) is of course a change—a making 
into something other. When you alter (AWL'-tor) your plans, you 
make other plans. 

An altercation (awl'-tor-KAY'-shon) is a verbal dispute. When you 
have an altercation with someone, you have a violent disagreement, 
a "fight" with words. And why? Because you have other ideas, plans, 
or opinions than those of the person on the other side of the 
argument. Altercation, by the way, is stronger than quarrel or dispute 
—the sentiment is more heated, the disagreement is likely to be 
angry or even hot-tempered, there may be recourse, if the disputants 
are human, to profanity or obscenity. You have altercations, in short, 


over pretty important issues, and the word implies that you get 
quite excited. 

Alter ego (AWL’-tor EE"-go), which combines alter, other, with ego, 
I, self, generally refers to someone with whom you are so close that 
you both do the same things, think alike, react similarly, and are, in 
temperament, almost mirror images of each other. Any such friend 
is your other I, your other self, your alter ego. 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


Digging a little into the derivation of three of our basic words, 
egoist, egotist, and altruist, has put us in touch with two important 
Latin roots, ego, I, self, and alter, other, and has made it possible for 
us to explore, with little difficulty, many other words derived from 
these roots. Pause now, for a moment, to digest these new 
acquisitions, and to say them aloud. 


l. ego EE'-go 

2. egocentric ee-go-SEN"-trik 

3. egomaniac ee-g0-MAY’-nee-ak 
4. egomaniacal ee’-g0-ma-NI’-a-kal 
5. altruism AL’-troo-iz-om 

6. altruistic al-troo-IS’-tik 

7. to alternate (v.) AWL'-tor-nayt' 

8. alternate (adj. or noun) AWL'-tor-not 

9. alternative awl-TUR’-no-tiv 


10. alteration awl’-tor-AY’-shon 


11. to alter AWL/-tor 
12. altercation awl’-tor-KAY’-shon 


13. alter ego AWL/’-tar EE"-go 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


You have seen how these thirteen words derive from the two 
Latin roots ego, I, self, and alter, other, and you have pronounced 
them aloud and thereby begun to make them part of your active 
vocabulary. 

Are you ready to match definitions to words? 


a. one who is excessively fixated 


l. ego 
on his own desires, needs, etc. 
2. egocentric b. to change 
3. altruism c. argument 
4. to alternate d. one's concept of oneself 
5. to alter e. to take one, skip one, etc. 


l f. philosophy of putting another’s 
6. altercation 
welfare above one’s own 


KEY: 1-d, 2-a, 3-f, 4-e, 5-b, 6-c 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


1. egomaniacal a. a change 
2. altruistic b. other possible 


. c. interested in the welfare of 
3. alternative 


others 
4. alteration d. one's other self 
5. alter ego e. a choice 


f. morbidly, obsessively wrapped 
6. alternate (adj.) l 
up in oneself 


KEY: 1-f, 2-c, 3-e, 4-a, 5-d, 6-b 


Do you understand the words? 


If you have begun to understand these thirteen words, you will be 
able to respond to the following questions. 


1. Is rejection usually a blow to one's ego? 


YES | NO 

2. Are egocentric people easy to get along with? 
YES NO 

3. Does an egomaniac have a normal personality? 
YES | NO 

4. Are egomaniacal tendencies a sign of maturity? 
YES | NO 

5. Is altruism a characteristic of selfish people? 
YES | NO 

6. Are altruistic tendencies common to egoists? 
YES | NO 

7. Is an alternate plan necessarily inferior? 
YES NO 

8. Does an alternative allow you some freedom of choice? 
YES | NO 

9. Does alteration imply keeping things the same? 
YES | NO 

10. Do excitable people often engage in altercations? 

YES | NO 


11. Is your alter ego usually quite similar to yourself? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1-yes, 2-no, 3-no, 4-no, 5-no, 6-no, 7-no, 8-yes, 9-no, 10- 
yes, 11-yes 


Can you recall the words? 


Have you learned these words so well that you can summon each 
one from your mind when a brief definition is offered? Review first 
if necessary; then, without further reference to previous pages, write 
the correct word in each blank. Make sure to check your spelling 
when you refer to the Key. 


1. one's other self 
1A 
2. to change 
2.A 
3. a heated dispute 
3.A 
4. excessively, morbidly obsessed with one’s own needs, desires, or 
ambitions 
4. E 
5. unselfish; more interested in the welfare of others than in one's 
own 
5. A 
6. utterly involved with oneself; self-centered 
6. E 
7. a choice 
7. À 
8. one who substitutes for another 
8. A 


KEY: 1-alter ego, 2-alter, 3-altercation, 4-egomaniacal, 5-altruistic, 
6-egocentric, 7-alternative, 8-alternate 


(End of Session 2) 


SESSION 3 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. depends how you turn 


Introvert, extrovert, and ambivert are built on the Latin verb verto, 
to turn. If your thoughts are constantly turned inward (intro-), you 
are an introvert; outward (extro-), an extrovert; and in both directions 
(ambi-), an ambivert. The prefix ambi-, both, is also found in 
ambidextrous (am'-ba-DEKS'"-tros), able to use both hands with equal 
skill. The noun is ambidexterity (am'-ba-deks-TAIR'"-o-tee). 

Dexterous (DEKS'-tros) means skillful, the noun dexterity (deks- 
TAIR’-a-tee) is skill. The ending -ous is a common adjective suffix 
(famous, dangerous, perilous, etc.); -ity is a common noun suffix 
(vanity, quality, simplicity, etc.). 

(Spelling caution: Note that the letter following the t- in 
ambidextrous is -r, but that in dexterous the next letter is -e.) 

Dexter is actually the Latin word for right hand—in the 
ambidextrous person, both hands are right hands, so to speak. 

The right hand is traditionally the more skillful one; it is only 
within recent decades that we have come to accept that “lefties” or 
“southpaws” are just as normal as anyone else—and the term left- 
handed is still used as a synonym of awkward. 

The Latin word for the left hand is sinister. This same word, in 
English, means threatening, evil, or dangerous, a further commentary 
on our early suspiciousness of left-handed persons. There may still 
be some parents who insist on forcing left-handed children to 
change (though left-handedness is inherited, and as much an 
integral part of its possessor as eye color or nose shape), with 


various unfortunate results to the child—sometimes stuttering or an 
inability to read with normal skill. 

The French word for the left hand is gauche, and, as you would 
suspect, when we took this word over into English we invested it 
with an uncomplimentary meaning. Call someone gauche (GOSH) 
and you imply clumsiness, generally social rather than physical. 
(We're right back to our age-old misconception that left-handed 
people are less skillful than right-handed ones.) A gauche remark is 
tactless; a gauche offer of sympathy is so bumbling as to be 
embarrassing; gaucherie (GO’-sha-ree) is an awkward, clumsy, 
tactless, embarrassing way of saying things or of handling situations. 
The gauche person is totally without finesse. 

And the French word for the right hand is droit, which we have 
used in building our English word adroit (2-DROYT'"). Needless to 
say, adroit, like dexterous, means skillful, but especially in the 
exercise of the mental facilities. Like gauche, adroit, or its noun 
adroitness, usually is used figuratively. The adroit person is 
quickwitted, can get out of difficult spots cleverly, can handle 
situations ingeniously. Adroitness is, then, quite the opposite of 
gaucherie. 


2. love, hate, and marriage 


Misanthrope, misogynist, and misogamist are built on the Greek root 
misein, to hate. The misanthrope hates mankind (Greek anthropos, 
mankind); the misogynist hates women (Greek gyne, woman); the 
misogamist hates marriage (Greek gamos, marriage). 

Anthropos, mankind, is also found in anthropology (an-thro-POL'-o- 
jee), the study of the development of the human race; and in 
philanthropist (fa-LAN'-thro-pist), one who loves mankind and shows 
such love by making substantial financial contributions to charitable 
organizations or by donating time and energy to helping those in 
need. 

The root gyne, woman, is also found in gynecologist (gin-o-KOL'-a- 
jist or jin-KOL'-a-jist), the medical specialist who treats female 


disorders. And the root gamos, marriage, occurs also in monogamy 
(ma-NOG"-a-mee), bigamy (BIG'-2-mee), and polygamy (po-LIG'-a- 
mee). 

(As we will discover later, monos means one, bi- means two, polys 
means many.) 

So monogamy is the custom of only one marriage (at a time). 

Bigamy, by etymology, is two marriages—in actuality, the 
unlawful act of contracting another marriage without divorcing 
one's current legal spouse. 

And polygamy, by derivation many marriages, and therefore 
etymologically denoting plural marriage for either males or females, 
in current usage generally refers to the custom practiced in earlier 
times by the Mormons, and before them by King Solomon, in which 
the man has as many wives as he can afford financially and/or 
emotionally. The correct, but rarely used, term for this custom is 
polygyny (po-LIJ"-o-nee)—polys, many, plus gyne, woman. 

What if a woman has two or more husbands, a form of marriage 
practiced in the Himalaya Mountains of Tibet? That custom is called 
polyandry (pol-ee-AN'-dree), from polys plus Greek andros, male. 


3. making friends with suffixes 


English words have various forms, using certain suffixes for nouns 
referring to persons, other suffixes for practices, attitudes, 
philosophies, etc, and still others for adjectives. 


Consider: 
Person Practice, etc. Adjective 
1. misanthrope or . . l 
; , misanthropy misanthropic 
misanthropist 
' ; : misogynous or 
2. misogynist misogyny 


misogynistic 


3. gynecologist gynecology gynecological 


4. monogamist monogamy monogamous 

5. bigamist bigamy bigamous 

6. polygamist polygamy polygamous 

7. polygynist polygyny polygynous 

8. polyandrist polyandry polyandrous 

9. philanthropist philanthropy philanthropic 
10. anthropologist anthropology anthropological 


You will note, then, that -ist is a common suffix for a person; -y 
for a practice, attitude, etc.; and -ic or -ous for an adjective. 


4. living alone and liking it 


Ascetic is from the Greek word asketes, monk or hermit. 

A monk lives a lonely life—not for him the pleasures of the 
fleshpots, the laughter and merriment of convivial gatherings, the 
dissipation of high living. Rather, days of contemplation, study, and 
rough toil, nights on a hard bed in a simple cell, and the kind of 
self-denial that leads to a purification of the soul. 

That person is an ascetic who leads an existence, voluntarily of 
course, that compares in austerity, simplicity, and rigorous hardship 
with the life of a monk. 

The practice is asceticism (9-SET'-o-siz-om), the adjective ascetic. 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


Notice how efficiently you can master words by understanding 
their etymological structure. Stop for a moment to review the roots, 
prefixes, and suffixes you have studied. Can you recall a word we 


have discussed in this chapter that is built on the indicated prefix, 


root, or suffix? 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX 


ego 
. alter 

. intro- 
. extro- 
. Verto 

ambi- 
misein 


. anthropos 


0 MON Ao A Q MN dH 


gyne 


. gamos 


= m 
IM OQ 


. asketes 


= 
N 


. centrum 


= 
C2 


. mania 


mO 
Js 


. dexter 


= 
ul 


. sinister 


= 
OQ 


. gauche 


. droit 


= ç m 
oo N 


. MONOS 


. bi- 


N e 
O o 


. polys 


. andros 


N 
= 


MEANING 
self, I 
other 
inside 
outside 
turn 

both 

hate 
mankind 
woman 
marriage 
monk 
center 
madness 
right hand 
left hand 
left hand 
right hand 
one 

two 

many 


male 


EXAMPLE 


person who (noun 
22. -ist 


suffix) 
Practice, custom, etc. 
23. -y 
(noun suffix) 
24. -ous adjective suffix 
uality, condition, 
25. -ity id 


etc. (noun suffix) 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? (I) 


Say each word aloud! Hear it in your own voice! Say it often 
enough so that you feel comfortable with it, noting carefully from the 
phonetic respelling exactly how it should sound. 

Remember that the first crucial step in mastering a word is to be 
able to say it with ease and assurance. 


1. ambidextrous am-bo-DEKS"-tros 

2. ambidexterity am'-bo-deks-TAIR'-o-tee 

3. dexterous DEKS’-tras 

4. dexterity deks-TAIR’-9-tee 

5. sinister SIN'-o-stor 

ume GOSH (Say the English word go, 
then quickly add -sh.) 

7. gaucherie GO’-sha-ree 


8. adroit o-DROYT' 


9. adroitness o-DROYT'-noss 


10. anthropology an-tbra-POL’-a-jee 

11. anthropologist an-thro-POL'-o-jist 

12. anthropological an’-thra-pa-LOJ’-a-kal 

13. philanthropist fa-LAN’-thra-pist 

14. philanthropy fa-LAN’-thra-pee 

15. philanthropic fil-an-THROP’-ik 

16. gynecologist gin (or jin or jin)-d-KOL’-9-jist 
17. gynecology gin (or jin or jin)-o-KOL'-o-jee 
18. gynecological gin (or jin or jin)-o-ko-LOJ"-2-kol 
19. monogamist mo-NOG-'-o-mist 

20. monogamy mo-NOG^"-o-mee 

21. monogamous mo-NOG^"-o-mos 


Can you pronounce the words? (Il) 


1. bigamist BIG"-o-mist 
2. bigamy BIG'-o-mee 
3. bigamous BIG’-3-mas 


4. polygamist 
5. polygamy 
6. polygamous 
7. polygynist 
8. polygyny 


po-LIG’-9-mist 
po-LIG’-a-mee 
po-LIG-’o-mas 
po-LIJ’-a-nist 


po-LIJ’-a-nee 


9. polygynous pa-LIJ'-a-nos 


10. polyandrist pol-ee-AN’-drist 
11. polyandry pol-ee-AN’-dree 
12. polyandrous pol-ee-AN"-dros 
13. misanthropist mis-AN"-thro-pist 
14. misanthropy mis-AN"-thro-pee 
15. misanthropic mis-on-THROP"-ik 
16. misogyny mo-SOJ'-o-nee 
17. misogynous mo-SOJ'-o-nos 
18. misogynistic mo-soj'-o-NIS'"-tik 
19. misogamy mo-SOG"'-o-mee 
20. misogamous mo-SOG-o-mos 
21. asceticism 9-SET-o-siz-om 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


Check on your comprehension! See how successfully you can 
match words and meanings! 


1. ambidextrous a. evil, threatening 
2. dexterous b. hating mankind 
3. sinister c. skillful 

4. gauche d. awkward 


. i e. capable of using both hands 
5. misanthropic 
with equal skill 


KEY: 1-e, 2-c, 3-a, 4-d, 5-b 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


1. anthropology a. system of only one marriage 
2. gynecology b. hatred of women 

3. monogamy c. illegal plurality of marriages 
4. bigamy d. study of human development 
5. misogyny e. study of female ailments 


KEY: 1-d, 2-e, 3-a, 4-c, 5-b 


Can you work with the words? (III) 


a. devotion to a lonely and 
1. polygamy 
austere life 
2. misogamy b. skill, cleverness 


- c. custom in which one man has 
3. asceticism 
many wives 


4. philanthropy d. love of mankind 


5. adroitness e. hatred of marriage 


KEY: 1-c, 2-e, 3-a, 4-d, 5-b 


Can you work with the words? (IV) 


a. student of the development of 
1. polygynist 
mankind 


b. one who engages in charitable 
2. polyandrist 


works 
3. anthropologist c. male with a plurality of wives 
4. gynecologist d. women's doctor 
e. female with a plurality of 


5. philanthropist 
P P husbands 


KEY: 1-c, 2-e, 3-a, 4-d, 5-b 


Do you understand the words? 


1. Can ambidextrous people use either the left or right hand equally 
well? 
YES | NO 
2. Should a surgeon be manually dexterous? 
YES | NO 
3. Is a sinister-looking person frightening? 
YES | NO 
4. Is gaucherie a social asset? 
YES | NO 
5. Is an adroit speaker likely to be a successful lawyer? 
YES | NO 
6. Is a student of anthropology interested in primitive tribes? 
YES | NO 
7. Does a gynecologist have more male than female patients? 
YES | NO 
8. Is monogamy the custom in Western countries? 
YES | NO 
9. Is a misogamist likely to show tendencies toward polygamy? 
YES | NO 
10. Is a bigamist breaking the law? 
YES | NO 
11. Is a philanthropist generally altruistic? 
YES | NO 
12. Does a misanthropist enjoy human relationships? 
YES | NO 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Does a misogynist enjoy female companionship? 
YES | NO 

Are unmarried people necessarily misogamous? 
YES | NO 

Are bachelors necessarily misogynous? 

YES | NO 

Is asceticism compatible with luxurious living and the pursuit of 
pleasure? 

YES | NO 

Does a polyandrist have more than one husband? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1-yes, 2-yes, 3-yes, 4-no, 5-yes, 6-yes, 7-no, 8-yes, 9-no, 
10-yes, 11-yes, 12-no, 13-no, 14-no, 15-no, 16-no, 17-yes 


Can you recall the words? 


1. philosophy of living austerely 
1.A 
2. hatred of women 
2.M 
3. hatred of marriage 
3.M 
4. hatred of mankind 
4.M 
5. skillful 
o. D 
6. awkward 
6.G 
7. evil, threatening 
7.8 
8. describing hatred of women (adj. ) 
8.M 
or M 
9. skill 
9. A 
10. pertaining to hatred of marriage. (adj.) 
10. M 
11. pertaining to hatred of mankind (adj.) 
11.M 
12. social custom of plural marriage 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


12. P 
or P 
or P 


unlawful state of having more than one spouse 


13. B 

doctor specializing in female disorders 
14. G 

custom of one marriage at a time 

15. M 

one who hates the human race 

16. M 

or M 

able to use both hands with equal skill 
17. A 

study of mankind 

18. A 

one who loves mankind 

19. P 

skill in the use of both hands 

20. A 


KEY: 


l-asceticism, 2-misogyny, 3-misogamy, 4-misanthropy, 5- 
dexterous, 6-gauche, 7-sinister, 8-misogynous Or 
misogynistic, 9-adroitness, 10-misogamous, 11-misanthropic, 
12-polygamy, polyandry, or polygyny, 13-bigamy, 14- 
gynecologist, 15-monogamy, 16-misanthropist or 
misanthrope,  17-ambidextrous,  18-anthropology,  19- 
philanthropist, 20-ambidexterity 


CHAPTER REVIEW 


A. Do you recognize the words? 


OU» 0h. HL 


. Puts selfish desires first: (a) egoist, (b) egotist, (c) altruist 

. Is self-analytical: (a) extrovert, (b) introvert, (c) ambivert 

. Hates women: (a) misogamist, (b) misanthrope, (c) misogynist 
. One's other self: (a) altercation, (b) alter ego, (c) alteration 

. Awkward, clumsy: (a) adroit, (b) dexterous, (c) gauche 

. Plural marriage as a custom: (a) bigamy, (b) polygamy, (c) 


monogamy 

7. Study of human development: (a) asceticism, (b) philanthropy, 
(c) anthropology 

8. Plurality of husbands as a custom: (a) misogyny, (b) polygyny, (c) 
polyandry 


KEY: 1-a, 2-b, 3-c, 4-b, 5-c, 6-b, 7-c, 8-c 


B. Can you recognize roots? 


ROOT 
l. ego 
EXAMPLE egoist 
2. alter 
EXAMPLE alternative 
3. verto 
EXAMPLE introvert 
4. misein 
EXAMPLE misogynist 
5. anthropos 
EXAMPLE anthropologist 
6. gyne 
EXAMPLE gynecologist 
7. gamos 
EXAMPLE bigamy 
8. centrum 
EXAMPLE egocentric 


9. dexter 


MEANING 


EXAMPLE dexterous 
10. droit 

EXAMPIE adroit 

11. monos 

EXAMPLE. monogamy 
12. andros 


EXAMPLE polyandry 


KEY: 1-self, 2-other, 3-to turn, 4-to hate, 5-mankind, 6—woman, 
7-marriage, 8-center, 9-right hand, 10-right hand, 11-one, 
12-male 


TEASER QUESTIONS FOR THE AMATEUR 
ETYMOLOGIST 


Suppose you met the following words in your reading. 
Recognizing the roots on which they are constructed, could you 
figure out the meanings? Write your answers on the blank lines. 


1. anthropocentric: 
2. andromania: 

3. gynandrous: 

4. monomania: 

5. misandrist: 


(Answers in Chapter 18.) 


STICK TO YOUR TIME SCHEDULE! 


In three sessions, you have become acquainted with scores of 
new, vital, exciting words. You understand the ideas behind these 
words, their various forms and spellings, their pronunciation, their 
derivation, how they can be used, and exactly what they mean. I do 
not wish to press a point unduly, but it is possible that you have 
learned more new words in the short time it took you to cover this 
chapter than the average adult learns in an entire year. This 
realization should make you feel both gratified and excited. 


Funny thing about time. Aside from the fact that we all, rich or 
poor, sick or well, have the same amount of time, exactly twenty- 
four hours every day (that is looking at time from a static point of 
view), it is also true that we can always find time for the things we 
enjoy doing, almost never for the things we find unpleasant (and 
that is looking at time from the dynamic point of view). I am not 
merely being philosophical—I am sure you will agree with this 
concept if you give it a little thought. 

If you have enjoyed learning new words, accepting new 
challenges, gaining new understanding, and discovering the thrill of 
successful accomplishment, then make sure to stay with the time 
schedule you have set up for yourself. 

A crucial factor in successful, ongoing learning is routine. 

Develop a comfortable time routine, persevere against all 
distractions, and you will learn anything you sincerely want to 
learn. 

So, to give yourself an edge, write here the day and hour you plan 
to return to your work: 


DAY: 
DATE: 
TIME: 


(End of Session 3) 


1 See Introduction, Section 2, Master the pronunciation system. 


— —— Brief Intermission One 


TEST YOUR GRAMMAR 


How good is your English? Have you ever said me and then 
wondered if it shouldn't have been J—or vice versa? Do you 
sometimes get a little confused about lay and lie or who and whom? 
Perhaps you are often a little less than certain about the distinction 
between effect and affect, principal and principle, childish and 
childlike? 

Here is a series of quick tests that will show you how skillful you 
are in using the right word in the right place, that will give you a 
reliable indication of how your language ability compares with the 
average. 


TEST I—EASY 


If your English is every bit as good as average, you will have no 
difficulty making a proper choice in at least eight of the following 
ten sentences. 


1 


10. 


. There is a beautiful moon out tonight and Estelle and I are going 


for a stroll —would you like to come along with (she and I, her 
and me?) 


. Your husband doesn't believe that you are older than (I, me). 
. Maybe we're not as rich as (they, them), but I bet we're a lot 


happier. 


. Does your child still (lay, lie) down for a nap after lunch? 
. When we saw Mary openly flirting with Nellie's husband, we 


(could, couldn't) hardly believe our eyes. 


. You should (of, have) put more vermouth into the martini. 
. Does your company (leave, let) you have as long a lunch break 


as you would like? 


. Harriet feels that her (brothers-in-law, brother-in-laws) are 


impossible to get along with. 


. ^What (kind of, kind of a) car are you looking for?" asked the 


salesman. 
Mrs. White was delighted that the Fennells had invited John and 
(she, her) to their party. 


Is your English up to par? HERE ARE THE CORRECT ANSWERS 


l-her and me, 2-1, 3-they, 4-lie, 5-could, 6-have, 7-let, 8- 
brothers-in-law, 9-kind of, 10-her 


TEST II—HARDER 


Choose correctly in at least seven of the following problems to 
consider that your skill is distinctly above average—get all ten right 
to conclude that you rarely, if ever, make an error in grammar. 


1. 


2. 


8. 
9. 


10. 


What (effect, affect) has the new administration’s policies had 
on investor confidence? 

A feeling of one’s worth is one of the (principle, principal) goals 
of psychological therapy. 


3. There’s no sense (in, of) carrying on that way. 
4. I can't remember (who, whom) it was. 

5. 
6 
7 


The infant (lay, laid) quietly sucking its thumb. 


. No one but (she, her) ever made a perfect score on the test. 
. In the early days of frontier history, horse thieves were (hanged, 


hung). 

Neither of your responses (are, is) satisfactory. 

Either of these two small cars, if properly maintained, (is, are) 
sure to give over thirty miles per gallon in highway driving. 
Tell (whoever, whomever) is waiting to come in. 


Is your English above average? HERE ARE THE CORRECT ANSWERS 


l-effect, 2-principal, 3-in, 4—who, 5-lay, 6-her, 7-hanged, 8- 
is, 9-is, 10-whoever 


TEST III—HARDEST 


Now you can discover how close you are to being an expert in 
English. The next ten sentences are no cinch—you will be acquitting 
yourself creditably if you check the correct word five times out of 
ten. And you have every right to consider yourself an expert if you 
get nine or ten right. 


l. 


2. 


9. 


We have just interviewed an applicant (who, whom) the 
committee believes is best qualified for the position. 

She is one of those gifted writers who (turns, turn) out one best 
seller after another. 

Don't sound so (incredulous, incredible); what I am saying is 
absolutely true. 


. We were totally (disinterested, uninterested) in the offer. 
. This recipe calls for two (cupsful, cupfuls) of sugar. 
. Are you trying to (infer, imply) by those words that he is not to 


be trusted? 


. We thought the actress to be (she, her), but we weren't sure. 
. Was it (she, her) you were talking about? 

. Your criteria (is, are) not valid. 

10. 


“Tt is I who (is, am) the only friend you've got,” she told him 
pointedly. 


Are you an expert? HERE ARE THE CORRECT ANSWERS 


1-who, 2-turn, 3-incredulous, 4-uninterested, 5-cupfuls, 6- 
imply, 7-her, 8-she, 9-are, 10-am 


HOW TO TALK ABOUT DOCTORS 


(Sessions 4—6) 


TEASER PREVIEW 


What is the title of the doctor who specializes in: 
internal medicine? 

female ailments? 

pregnancy and childbirth? 

the treatment and care of infants and young children? 
skin disorders? 

diseases of the eye? 

heart problems? 

the brain and nervous system? 

mental and emotional disturbances? 


SESSION 4 


In this chapter we discuss ten medical specialists—what they do, 
how they do it, what they are called. 


IDEAS 


1. what's wrong with you? 


To find out what ails you and why, this specialist gives you a 
thorough physical examination, using an impressive array of tests: X 
ray, blood chemistry, urinalysis, cardiogram, and so on. 


An internist 


2. female troubles? 


This specialist treats the female reproductive and sexual organs. 


A gynecologist 


3. having a baby? 


This specialist delivers babies and takes care of the mother during 
and immediately after the period of her pregnancy. 


An obstetrician 


4. is your baby ill? 


You know the common childhood maladies—mumps, whooping 
cough, chicken pox, measles. This specialist limits his practice to 
youngsters, taking care of babies directly after birth, supervising 
their diet and watching over their growth and development, giving 
them the series of inoculations that has done so much to decrease 
infant mortality, and soothing their anxious parents. 


A pediatrician 


5. skin clear? 


You have heard the classic riddle: “What is the best use for 
pigskin?” Answer: “To keep the pig together." Human skin has a 
similar purpose: it is, if we get down to fundamentals, what keeps us 
all in one piece. And our outer covering, like so many of our 
internal organs, is subject to diseases and infections of various 
kinds, running the gamut from simple acne and eczemas through 
impetigo, psoriasis, and cancer. There is a specialist who treats all 
such skin diseases. 


A dermatologist 


6. eyes okay? 


The physician whose specialty is disorders of vision (myopia, 
astigmatism, cataracts, glaucoma, etc.) may prescribe glasses, 
administer drugs, or perform surgery. 


An ophthalmologist 


7. how are your bones? 


This specialist deals with the skeletal structure of the body, 
treating bone fractures, slipped discs, clubfoot, curvature of the 
spine, dislocations of the hip, etc., and may correct a condition 
either by surgery or by the use of braces or other appliances. 


An orthopedist 


8. does your heart go pitter-patter? 


This specialist treats diseases of the heart and circulatory system. 


A cardiologist 


9. is your brain working? 


This physician specializes in the treatment of disorders of the 
brain, spinal cord, and the rest of the nervous system. 


A neurologist 


10. are you neurotic? 


This specialist attempts to alleviate mental and emotional 
disturbances by means of various techniques, occasionally drugs or 
electroshock, more often private or group psychotherapy. 


A psychiatrist 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


Words take on a new color if you hear them in your own voice; 
they begin to belong to you more personally, more intimately, than 
if you merely hear or read them. As always, therefore, say the words 
aloud to take the first, crucial step toward complete mastery. 


1. internist in-TURN’-ist 


ON ODO oo A O N 


Can you work with the words? 


Match each doctor to the field. 


. gynecologist 
. obstetrician 
. pediatrician 
. dermatologist 
. ophthalmologist 
. orthopedist 
. cardiologist 
9. 
10. 


neurologist 


psychiatrist 


FIELDS 


. mental or emotional 


disturbances 

nervous system 

skin 

diagnosis; internal organs 
infants 

female reproductive organs 
eyes 

heart 


pregnancy, childbirth 


gin (or jin or jīin)-ə-KOL’-ə-jist 
ob-sto- TRISH'-on 
pee’-dee-3-TRISH’-an 
dur-ma-TOL’-2-jist 
off-thal-MOL'-o-jist 
awr-tho-PEE'-dist 
kahr-dee-OL'-o-jist 
noor-OL'-o-jist 


si (or so)-KT'-o-trist 


DOCTORS 


a. internist 


b. gynecologist 

c. obstetrician 

d. pediatrician 

e. dermatologist 

f. ophthalmologist 
g. orthopedist 

h. cardiologist 


i. neurologist 


10. skeletal system j. psychiatrist 


KEY: 1-j, 2-i, 3-e, 4-a, 5-d, 6-b, 7-f, 8-h, 9-c, 10-g 


Do you understand the words? 


l. 


10. 


Is an internist an expert in diagnosis? 
YES | NO 


. Is a gynecologist familiar with the female reproductive organs? 


YES NO 


. Does an obstetrician specialize in diseases of childhood? 


YES NO 


. Does a pediatrician deliver babies? 


YES NO 


. If you had a skin disease, would you visit a dermatologist? 


YES NO 


. If you had trouble with your vision would you visit an 


orthopedist? 
YES | NO 


. Is an ophthalmologist an eye specialist? 


YES NO 


. Does a cardiologist treat bone fractures? 


YES NO 


. Is a neurologist a nerve specialist? 


YES | NO 

If you were nervous, tense, overly anxious, constantly fearful for 
no apparent reasons, would a psychiatrist be the specialist to see? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1-yes, 2-yes, 3-no, 4-no, 5-yes, 6-no, 7-yes, 8-no, 9-yes, 


10-yes 


Can you recall the words? 


Write the name of the specialist you might visit or be referred to: 


l. 


10. 


for a suspected brain disorder 
l1. N 


. for a thorough internal checkup 


2.4 


. if you have a skin disease 


3. D 


. if you have a heart problem 


4. C 


. if you are tense, fearful, insecure 


5. P 


. if you are pregnant 


6.0 


. for some disorder of the female reproductive organs 


7. G 


. for a checkup for your two-month-old child 


8.P 


. for faulty vision 


9.0 
for curvature of the spine 
10. O 


KEY: 1-neurologist, 2-internist, 3-dermatologist, 4—-cardiologist, 5- 
psychiatrist, 6-obstetrician, 7-gynecologist, 8-pediatrician, 9- 
ophthalmologist, 10-orthopedist 


(End of session 4) 


SESSION 5 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. inside you 


Internist and internal derive from the same Latin root, internus, 
inside. The internist is a specialist in internal medicine, in the 
exploration of your insides. This physician determines the state of 
your internal organs in order to discover what's happening within 
your body to cause the troubles you're complaining of. 

Do not confuse the internist with the intern (also spelled interne), 
who is a medical graduate serving an apprenticeship inside a 
hospital. 


2. doctors for women 


The word gynecologist is built on Greek gyne, woman, plus logos, 
science; etymologically, gynecology is the science (in actual use, the 
medical science) of women. Adjective: gynecological (gin [or jin or 
jīn]-ə-kə-LOJ’-ə-kəl). 

Obstetrician derives from Latin obstetrix, midwife, which in turn 
has its source in a Latin verb meaning to stand—midwives stand in 
front of the woman in labor to aid in the delivery of the infant. 

The suffix -ician, as in obstetrician, physician, musician, magician, 
electrician, etc., means expert. 

Obstetrics (ob-STET'-riks) has only within the last 150 years 
become a respectable specialty. No further back than 1834, 
Professor William P. Dewees assumed the first chair of obstetrics at 
the University of Pennsylvania and had to brave considerable 


medical contempt and ridicule as a result—the delivery of children 
was then considered beneath the dignity of the medical profession. 
Adjective: obstetric (ob-STET’-rik) or obstetrical (ob-STET"'-ro-kol). 


3. children 


Pediatrician is a combination of Greek paidos, child; iatreia, 
medical healing; and -ician, expert. 

Pediatrics (pee-dee-AT’-riks), then, is by etymology the medical 
healing of a child. Adjective: pediatric (pee-dee-AT’-rik). 

(The ped- you see in words like pedestal, pedal, and pedestrian is 
from the Latin pedis, foot, and despite the identical spelling in 
English has no relationship to Greek paidos.) 

Pedagogy (PED-o-go'-jee), which combines paidos with agogos, 
leading, is, etymologically, the leading of children. And to what do 
you lead them? To learning, to development, to growth, to maturity. 
From the moment of birth, infants are led by adults—they are 
taught, first by parents and then by teachers, to be self-sufficient, to 
fit into the culture in which they are born. Hence, pedagogy, which 
by derivation means the leading of a child, refers actually to the 
principles and methods of teaching. College students majoring in 
education take certain standard pedagogy courses—the history of 
education; educational psychology; the psychology of adolescents; 
principles of teaching; etc. Adjective: pedagogical (ped-3-GOJ’-3-kal). 

A pedagogue (PED’-3-gog) is versed in pedagogy. But pedagogue has 
an unhappy history. From its original, neutral meaning of teacher, it 
has deteriorated to the point where it refers, today, to a narrow- 
minded, strait-laced, old-fashioned, dogmatic teacher. It is a word of 
contempt and should be used with caution. 

Like pedagogue, demagogue (DEM’-3-gog) has also deteriorated in 
meaning. By derivation a leader (agogos) of the people (demos), a 
demagogue today is actually one who attempts, in essence, to mislead 
the people, a politician who foments discontent among the masses, 
rousing them to fever pitch by wild oratory, in an attempt to be 
voted into office. 


Once elected, demagogues use political power to further their own 
personal ambitions or fortunes. 

Many "leaders" of the past and present, in countries around the 
world, have been accused of demagoguery (dem-o-GOG"-o-ree). 
Adjective: demagogic (dem-3-GOJ’-ik). 


4. skin-deep 


The dermatologist, whose specialty is dermatology (dur-mo-TOL'-a- 
jee), is so named from Greek derma, skin. Adjective: dermatological 
(dur’-mo-to-LOJ’-a-kal). 

See the syllables derma in any English word and you will know 
there is some reference to skin—for example, a hypodermic (hi-po- 
DUR'-mik) needle penetrates under (Greek, hypos) the skin; the 
epidermis (ep-o-DUR'-mis) is the outermost layer of skin; a taxidermist 
(TAKS'"-o-dur-mist), whose business is taxidermy (TAKS'-o-dur-mee), 
prepares, stuffs, and mounts the skins of animals; a pachyderm (PAK’- 
o-durm) is an animal with an unusually thick skin, like an elephant, 
hippopotamus, or rhinoceros; and dermatitis (dur-mo-TT-tis) is the 
general name for any skin inflammation, irritation, or infection. 


5. the eyes have it 


Ophthalmologist—note the ph preceding th—is from Greek 
ophthalmos, eye, plus logos, science or study. The specialty is 
ophthalmology (off-thal-MOL'-a-jee), the adjective ophthalmological 
(off'-thal-mo-LOJ'-o-kol). 

An earlier title for this physician, still occasionally used, is oculist 
(OK’-yo-list), from Latin oculus, eye, a root on which the following 
English words are also built: 


1. ocular (OK'-yo-lor)—an adjective that refers to the eye 
2. monocle (MON’-3-kal)—a lens for one (monos) eye, sported by 
characters in old movies as a symbol of the British so-called upper 


class 

3. binoculars (ba-NOK'-ys-lorz)—field glasses that increase the 
range of two (bi-) eyes 

4. And, strangely enough, inoculate (in-OK'-yo-layt), a word 
commonly misspelled with two n's. When you are inoculated against 
a disease, an "eye," puncture, or hole is made in your skin, through 
which serum is injected. 


Do not confuse the ophthalmologist or oculist, a medical specialist, 
with two other practitioners who deal with the eye—the optornetrist 
(op-TOM"-e-trist) and optician (op-TISH'-oan). 

Optometrists are not physicians, and do not perform surgery or 
administer drugs; they measure vision, test for glaucoma, and 
prescribe and fit glasses. 

Opticians fill an optometrist's or ophthalmologist's prescription, 
grinding lenses according to specifications; they do not examine 
patients. 

Optometrist combines Greek opsis, optikos, sight or vision, with 
metron, measurement—the optometrist, by etymology, is one who 
measures vision. The specialty is optometry (op-TOM"-o-tree). 

Optician is built on opsis, optikos, plus -ician, expert. The specialty 
is optics (OP’-tiks). 

Adjectives: optometric (op-to-MET'-rik) or optometrical (op-to- 
MET’-ra-kal), optical (OP'"-to-kol). 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 
1. internus inside 

EXAMPLE 
2. gyne woman 


EXAMPLE 


3. obstetrix 
EXAMPLE 

4. paidos 
EXAMPLE 

5. pedis 
EXAMPLE 

6. agogos 
EXAMPLE 

7. demos 
EXAMPLE 

8. derma 
EXAMPLE 

9. hypos 


EXAMPLE 


10. ophthalmos 


EXAMPLE 
11. oculus 
EXAMPLE 
12. monos 
EXAMPLE 
13. bi- 
EXAMPLE 


14. -ician 


midwife 


child 


foot 


leading, leader 


people 


skin 


under 


eye 


eye 


one 


two 


expert 


EXAMPLE 
15. opsis, optikos 
EXAMPLE 

16. metron 


EXAMPLE 


USING THE WORDS 


vision, sight 


measurement 


Can you pronounce the words? (I) 


1. intern (e) 


2. gynecology 


3. gynecological 


4. obstetrics 

5. obstetric 

6. obstetrical 

7. pediatrics 

8. pediatric 

9. pedagogy 
10. pedagogical 
11. pedagogue 
12. demagogue 


IN’-turn 

gin-o-KOL'-o-jee, jin-o-KOL'-o-jee, 
or jin-o-KOL'-o-jee 
gin-o-ko-LOJ'"-2-kol, jin-a-ka-LOJ’- 
ə-kəl or jin-a-ko-LOJ-o-kol 
ob-STET’-riks 

ob-STET’-rik 

ob-STET’-re-kal 

pee-dee-AT’-riks 

pee-dee-AT’-rik 

PED'-2-g0-jee 

ped-a-GOJ’-a-kal 

PED'-2-gog 

DEM"'-o-gog 


13. 
14. 


demagoguery 
demagogic 


dem-o-GOG^-2-ree 


dem-a-GOJ’-ik 


Can you pronounce the words? (Il) 


= e e e e Lm e ma zx Ln 
O 0 N Q GU BR Ù Nme O 


o6 ON O gU AB WD 


. dermatology 
. dermatological 
. hypodermic 


. epidermis 


taxidermist 


taxidermy 


. pachyderm 

. dermatitis 

. ophthalmology 
. ophthalmological 
. oculist 

. ocular 

. monocle 

. binoculars 

. inoculate 

. optometrist 

. optometry 

. optometric 


. optometrical 


dur-mo-TOL'-2-jee 
dur'-mo-to-LOJ'-2-kal 
hi-po-DURM-"-ik 
ep-3-DUR’-mis 
TAKS’-3-dur-mist 
TAKS’-3-dur-mee 
PAK’-3-durm 
dur-mo-TT-tis 
off-thal-MOL'-o-jee 
off’-thal-moa-LOJ’-a-kal 
OK’-ya-list 

OK"-yo-lor 
MON"-o-kol 
ba-NOK’-ya-larz 
in-OK’-yo-layt’ 
op-TOM’-9-trist 
op-TOM"-o-tree 
op-to-MET"'-rik 
op-to-MET"-ro-kal 


20. optician 
21. optics 
22. optical 


op-TISH"-on 
OP’-tiks 
OP-ta-kal 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


1. gynecology 


2. obstetrics 


3. pediatrics 


4. pedagogy 
5. demagoguery 


6. dermatology 


7. taxidermy 


a. principles of teaching 
b. stuffing of skins of animals 


c. specialty dealing with the 


delivery of newborn infants 


d. stirring up discontent among 


the masses 

e. treatment of skin diseases 

f. specialty dealing with women’s 
diseases 

g. specialty dealing with the 


treatment of children 


KEY: 1-f, 2-c, 3-g, 4-a, 5-d, 6-e, 7-b 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


1. hypodermic a. elephant 

2. epidermis b. eye doctor 

3. pachyderm c. under the skin 

4. dermatitis d. one who measures vision 
5. ophthalmologist e. lens grinder 

6. optometrist f. outer layer of skin 

7. optician g. inflammation of the skin 


KEY: 1-c, 2-f, 3-a, 4-g, 5-b, 6-d, 7-e 


Do you understand the words? 


1. Does a treatise on obstetrics deal with childbirth? 


YES | NO 
2. Does gynecology deal with the female reproductive organs? 
YES | NO 
3. Is pediatrics concerned with the diseases of old age? 
YES | NO 
4. Does pedagogy refer to teaching? 
YES | NO 
5. Is a pedagogue an expert teacher? 
YES | NO 
6. Is a demagogue interested in the welfare of the people? 
YES | NO 
7. Is a lion a pachyderm? 
YES | NO 
8. Is the epidermis one of the layers of the skin? 
YES | NO 
9. Is dermatitis an inflammation of one of the limbs? 
YES | NO 
10. Is a taxidermist a medical practitioner? 
YES | NO 
11. Is an ophthalmologist a medical doctor? 
YES | NO 
12. Is an optometrist a medical doctor? 
YES | NO 


13. Does an optician prescribe glasses? 


YES 


NO 


KEY: l-yes, 2-yes, 3-no, 4-yes, 5-no, 6-no, 7-no, 8-yes, 9-no, 10- 
no, 11-yes, 12-no, 13-no 


Can you recall the words? 


1. specialty of child delivery 
1.0 
2. outer layer of skin 
Page E 
3. principles of teaching 
3. P 
4. thick-skinned animal 
4.P 
5. skin inflammation 
o. D 
6. one who foments political discontent 
6.D 
7. one who sells optical equipment 
7.0 
8. medical graduate serving his apprenticeship 
8.I 
9. treatment of childhood diseases 
9. P 
10. practice of stirring up political dissatisfaction for purely personal 
gain 
10. D 
11. one who stuffs the skins of animals 
DL 
12. another title for ophthalmologist 
12. O 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


treatment of female ailments 

13. G 

medical specialty relating to diseases of the eye 
14. O 

one-lens eyeglass 

15. M 

pertaining to the eye 

16. O 

one who measures vision 

17. O 


KEY: 


l-obstetrics, 2-epidermis, 3-pedagogy, 4-pachyderm, 5- 
dermatitis, 6-demagogue, 7-optician, 8-intern or interne, 9- 
pediatrics, 10-demagoguery, 11-taxidermist, 12-oculist, 13- 
gynecology, 14-ophthalmology, 15-monocle, 16-ocular, 17- 
optometrist 


(End of Session 5) 


SESSION 6 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. the straighteners 


The orthopedist is so called from the Greek roots orthos, straight or 
correct, and paidos, child. The orthopedist, by etymology, straightens 
children. The term was coined in 1741 by the author of a textbook 
on the prevention of childhood diseases—at that time the correction 
of spinal curvature in children was a main concern of practitioners 
of orthopedics (awr-tho-PEE"-diks). 

Today the specialty treats deformities, injuries, and diseases of the 
bones and joints (of adults as well as children, of course), often by 
surgical procedures. 

Adjective: orthopedic (awr-tho-PEE'-dik). 

Orthodontia (awr-tho-DON"-sho), the straightening of teeth, is built 
on orthos plus odontos, tooth. The orthodontist (awr-the-DON’-tist) 
specializes in improving your “bite,” retracting “buck teeth,” and by 
means of braces and other techniques seeing to it that every molar, 
incisor, bicuspid, etc. is exactly where it belongs in your mouth. 

Adjective: orthodontic (awr-the-DON’-tik). 


2. the heart 


Cardiologist combines Greek kardia, heart, and logos, science. 

The specialty is cardiology (kahr-dee-OL'-o-jee), the adjective 
cardiological (kahr’-dee-3-LOJ’-a-kal). 

So a cardiac (KAHR’-dee-ak) condition refers to some 
malfunctioning of the heart; a cardiogram (KAHR’-dee-a-gram’) is an 


electrically produced record of the heartbeat. The instrument that 
produces this record is called a cardiograph (KAHR'"-dee-o-graf"). 


3. the nervous system 


Neurologist derives from Greek neuron, nerve, plus logos, science. 

Specialty: neurology (noor-OL'-o-jee); adjective: neurological (nóor-a- 
LOJ'-o-kol). 

Neuralgia (noor-AL’-ja) is acute pain along the nerves and their 
branches; the word comes from neuron plus algos, pain. 

Neuritis (noor-I-tis), is inflammation of the nerves. 

Neurosis (noor-O’-sis), combining neuron with -osis, a suffix 
meaning abnormal or diseased condition, is not, despite its etymology, 
a disorder of the nerves, but rather, as described by the late Eric 
Berne, a psychiatrist, ^... an illness characterized by excessive use 
of energy for unproductive purposes so that personality 
development is hindered or stopped. A man who spends most of his 
time worrying about his health, counting his money, plotting 
revenge, or washing his hands, can hope for little emotional 
growth." 

Neurotic (noor-OT"-ik) is both the adjective form and the term for a 
person suffering from neurosis. 


4. the mind 


A neurosis is not a form of mental unbalance. A full-blown mental 
disorder is called a psychosis (si-KO’-sis), a word built on Greek 
psyche, spirit, soul, or mind, plus -osis. 

A true psychotic (si-KOT"-ik) has lost contact with reality—at least 
with reality as most of us perceive it, though no doubt psychotic 
(note that this word, like neurotic, is both a noun and an adjective) 
people have their own form of reality. 

Built on psyche plus iatreia, medical healing, a psychiatrist by 
etymology is a mind-healer. The specialty is psychiatry (si- or so-KI- 


ə-tree); the adjective is psychiatric (si-kee-AT’-rik). 

Pediatrics, as you know, is also built on iatreia, as is podiatry (po- 
DI’-a-tree), discussed in the next chapter, and geriatrics (jair’-ee-AT’- 
riks), the specialty dealing with the particular medical needs of the 
elderly. (This word combines iatreia with Greek geras, old age.) 

The specialist is a geriatrician (jair’-ee-d-TRISH’-an), the adjective 
is geriatric (jair’-ee-AT’-rik). 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 
1. orthos straight, correct 
EXAMPLE 
2. paidos (ped-) child 
EXAMPLE 
3. odontos tooth 
EXAMPLE 
4. kardia heart 
EXAMPLE 
5. logos science; study 
EXAMPLE 
6. neuron nerve 
EXAMPLE 
7. algos pain 
EXAMPLE 


8. -osis abnormal or diseased condition 


EXAMPLE 
9. -itis 
EXAMPLE 
10. psyche 
EXAMPLE 
11. iatreia 
EXAMPLE 
12. geras 


EXAMPLE 


USING THE WORDS 


inflammation 


spirit, soul, mind 


medical healing 


old age 


Can you pronounce the words (I) 


. orthopedics 

. orthopedic 

. orthodontia 
. orthodontist 
. orthodontic 

. cardiology 

. cardiological 


. cardiac 


O ON WD OF FB ÙU N (Là 


. cardiogram 


= 
© 


. cardiograph 


awr-tho-PEE'-diks 
awr-tho-PEE'-dik 
awr-tho-DON"-sho 
awr-tho-DON"-tist 
awr-tho-DON"-tik 
kahr-dee-OL’-2-jee 
kahr’-dee-3-LOJ’-a-kal 
KAHR’-dee-ak 
KAHR’-dee-o-gram’ 
KAHR"-dee-2-graf' 


Can you pronounce the words? (Il) 


neurology 
neurological 
neuralgia 


neuritis 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. neurosis 
6. neurotic 

7. psychosis 
8. psychotic 
9. psychiatry 
10. psychiatric 
11. geriatrics 
12. geriatrician 


13. geriatric 


nóor-OL'-o-jee 
nóor-o-LOJ"-o-kol 
noor-AL’-ja 
noor-I’-tis 
nóor-O'-sis 
nóor-OT"-ik 
si-KO"-sis 
si-KOT’-ik 

sī- or so-KT-o-tree 
si-kee-AT’-rik 
jair’-ee-AT’-riks 
jair'-ee-o- TRISH"-on 


jair’-ee-AT’-rik 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


1. orthopedics 
2. orthodontia 


3. neuralgia 


4. neuritis 


5. geriatrics 


a. nerve pain 


b. specialty dealing with medical 


problems of the elderly 
c. straightening of teeth 
d. inflammation of the nerves 


e. treatment of skeletal 


deformities 


KEY: 1-e, 2-c, 3-a, 4-d, 5-b 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


1. cardiogram a. record of heart beats 
2. cardiograph b. mental unbalance 
3. neurosis c. emotional disturbance 


d. treatment of personality 
4. psychosis i 
disorders 


, e. instrument for recording 
DO heartbeats 


KEY: 1-a, 2-e, 3-c, 4-b, 5-d 


Do you understand the words? 


1 


10. 


11. 


12. 


. A gynecologist's patients are mostly men. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Ophthalmology is the study of eye diseases. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Orthopedics is the specialty dealing with the bones and joints. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A cardiac patient has a heart ailment. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A person with a bad “bite” may profit from orthodontia. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Neuralgia is a disease of the bones. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A neurosis is the same as a psychosis. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Neuritis is inflammation of the nerves. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Psychiatry is a medical specialty that deals with mental, 


emotional, and personality disturbances. 

TRUE FALSE 

A cardiograph is a device for recording heartbeats. 

TRUE FALSE 

Psychiatric treatment is designed to relieve tensions, fears, and 
insecurities. 

TRUE FALSE 

A doctor who specializes in pediatrics has very old patients. 


TRUE FALSE 
13. A geriatrician has very young patients. 
TRUE FALSE 


KEY: 1-F, 2-T, 3-T, 4-T, 5-T, 6-F, 7-F, 8-T, 9-T, 10-T, 11-T, 12- 
F, 13-F 


Can you recall the words? 


1. specialist who straightens teeth 
1.0 
2. nerve pain 
2.N 
3. medical specialty dealing with bones and joints 
3. 0 
4. medical specialty dealing with emotional disturbances and 
mental illness 
4.P 
5. inflammation of the nerves 
o. N 
6. emotional or personality disorder 
6. N 
7. mentally unbalanced 
7. P 
8. pertaining to the heart 
8. C 
9. specialty dealing with medical problems of the elderly 
9. G 
10. instrument that records heart action 
10. C 
11. record produced by such an instrument 
11. C 


KEY: 1-orthodontist, 2-neuralgia, 3-orthopedics, 4—psychiatry, 5- 


neuritis, 6-neurosis, 7-psychotic, 8-cardiac, 9-geriatrics, 10- 
cardiograph, 11-cardiogram 


CHAPTER REVIEW 


A. Do you recognize the words? 


1 


Specialist in female ailments: 
(a) obstetrician, (b) gynecologist, (c) dermatologist 


. Specialist in children's diseases: 


(a) orthopedist, (b) pediatrician, (c) internist 


. Specialist in eye diseases: 


(a) cardiologist, (b) opthalmologist, (c) optician 


. Specialist in emotional disorders: 


(a) neurologist, (b) demagogue, (c) psychiatrist 


. Pertaining to medical treatment of the elderly: 


(a) neurological, (b) obstetric, (c) geriatric 


. Straightening of teeth: 


(a) orthodontia, (b) orthopedic, (c) optometry 


. Personality disorder: 


(a) neuritis, (b), neuralgia, (c) neurosis 


. Mentally unbalanced: 


(a) neurotic, (b) psychotic, (c) cardiac 


. Principles of teaching: 


(a) demagoguery, (b) pedagogy, (c) psychosis 


KEY: 1-b, 2-b, 3-b, 4-c, 5-c, 6-a, 7-c, 8-b, 9-b 


B. Can you recognize roots? 


ROOT 
1. internus 
EXAMPLE internist 
2. paidos (ped-) 
EXAMPLE pediatrician 
3. pedis 
EXAMPLE pedestrian 
4. agogos 
EXAMPLE pedagogue 
5. demos 
EXAMPLE demagogue 
6. derma 
EXAMPLE dermatologist 
7. hypos 
EXAMPLE hypodermic 
8. ophthalmos 
EXAMPLE ophthalmologist 


9. oculus 


MEANING 


EXAMPLE monocle 
10. opsis, optikos 
EXAMPLE Optician 
11. metron 

EXAMPLE Optometrist 
12. orthos 

EXAMPLE Orthopedist 
13. odontos 

EXAMPLE orthodontist 
14. kardia 

EXAMPLE cardiologist 
15. logos 

EXAMPLE anthropologist 
16. neuron 

EXAMPLE neurologist 
17. algos 

EXAMPLE neuralgia 
18. psyche 

EXAMPLE psychiatrist 
19. iatreia 

EXAMPLE psychiatry 
20. geras 


EXAMPLE geriatrics 


KEY: 1-inside, 2-child, 3-foot, 4-leading, 5-people, 6-skin, 7- 
under, 8-eye, 9-eye, 10-view, vision, sight, 11-measurement, 
12-straight, correct, 13-tooth, 14-heart, 15-science, study, 
16-nerve, 17-pain, 18-mind, 19—medical healing, 20-old age 


TEASER QUESTIONS FOR THE AMATEUR 
ETYMOLOGIST 


1. Thinking of the roots odontos and paidos (spelled ped- in 
English), figure out the meaning of pedodontia: 


2. Recall the roots kardia and algos. What is the meaning of 
cardialgia? 

3. Of odontalgia? 

4. Nostos is the Greek word for a return (home). Can you combine 
this root with algos, pain, to construct the English word meaning 
homesickness? 


(Answers in Chapter 18) 


TWO KEYS TO SUCCESS: SELF-DISCIPLINE AND 
PERSISTENCE 


You can achieve a superior vocabulary in a phenomenally short time 
—given self-discipline and persistence. 

The greatest aid in building self-discipline is, as I have said, a 
matter of devising a practical and comfortable schedule for yourself 
and then keeping to that schedule. 

Make sure to complete at least one session each time you pick up 
the book, and always decide exactly when you will continue with 


your work before you put the book down. 

There may be periods of difficulty—then is the time to exert the 
greatest self-discipline, the most determined persistence. 

For every page that you study will help you attain a mastery over 
words; every day that you work will add to your skill in understanding 
and using words. 


(End of Session 6) 


— —— Brief Intermission Two 


RANDOM NOTES ON MODERN USAGE 


English grammar is confusing enough as it is—what makes it doubly 
confounding is that it is slowly but continually changing. 

This means that some of the strict rules you memorized so 
painfully in your high school or college English courses may no 
longer be completely valid. 

Following such outmoded principles, you may think you are 
speaking "perfect" English, and instead you may sound stuffy and 
pedantic. 

The problem boils down to this: If grammatical usage is gradually 
becoming more liberal, where does educated, unaffected, informal 
speech end? And where does illiterate, ungrammatical speech 
begin? 

The following notes on current trends in modern usage are 
intended to help you come to a decision about certain controversial 
expressions. As you read each sentence, pay particular attention to 
the italicized word or words. Does the usage square with your own 
language patterns? Would you be willing to phrase your thought in 
just terms? Decide whether the sentence is right or wrong, then 
compare your conclusion with the opinion given in the explanatory 
paragraphs that follow the test. 


TEST YOURSELF 


14. 


15. 


. If you drink too many vodka martinis, you will surely get sick. 


RIGHT WRONG 


. Have you got a dollar? 


RIGHT WRONG 


. No one loves you except I. 


RIGHT WRONG 


. Please lay down. 


RIGHT WRONG 


. Who do you love? 


RIGHT WRONG 


. Neither of these cars are worth the money. 


RIGHT WRONG 


. The judge sentenced the murderer to be hung. 


RIGHT WRONG 


. Mother, can I go out to play? 


RIGHT WRONG 


. Take two spoonsful of this medicine every three hours. 


RIGHT WRONG 


. Your words seem to infer that Jack is a liar. 


RIGHT WRONG 


. I will be happy to go to the concert with you. 


RIGHT WRONG 


. It is me. 


RIGHT WRONG 


. Go slow. 


RIGHT | WRONG 

Peggy and Karen are alumni of the same high school. 
RIGHT |= WRONG 

I would like to ask you a question. 

RIGHT WRONG 


. If you drink too many vodka martinis, you will surely get sick. 


RIGHT. The puristic objection is that get has only one meaning— 
namely, obtain. However, as any modern dictionary will attest, get 
has scores of different meanings, one of the most respectable of 
which is become. You can get tired, get dizzy, get drunk, or get sick— 
and your choice of words will offend no one but a pedant. 

2. Have you got a dollar? 

RIGHT. If purists get a little pale at the sound of "get sick," they 
turn chalk white when they hear have got as a substitute for have. 
But the fact is that have got is an established American form of 
expression. Jacques Barzun, noted author and literary critic, says: 
“Have you got is good idiomatic English—I use it in speech without 
thinking about it and would write it if colloquialism seemed 
appropriate to the passage." 

3. No ones loves you except I. 

WRONG. In educated speech, me follows the preposition except. This 
problem is troublesome because, to the unsophisticated, the 
sentence sounds as if it can be completed to “No one loves you, 
except I do," but current educated usage adheres to the technical 
rule that a preposition requires an objective pronoun (rne). 

4. Please lay down. 

WRONG. Liberal as grammar has become, there is still no sanction 
for using lay with the meaning of recline. Lay means to place, as in 
“Lay your hand on mine." Lie is the correct choice. 

5. Who do you love? 

RIGHT. “The English language shows some disposition to get rid of 
whom altogether, and unquestionably it would be a better language 
with whom gone." So wrote Janet Rankin Aiken, of Columbia 
University, way back in 1936. Today, many decades later, the 
"disposition" has become a full-fledged force. 

The rules for who and whom are complicated, and few educated 
speakers have the time, patience, or expertise to bother with them. 
Use the democratic who in your everyday speech whenever it sounds 
right. 

6. Neither of these cars are worth the money. 


WRONG. The temptation to use are in this sentence is, I admit, 
practically irresistible. However, “neither of” means “neither one of” 
and is, therefore, is the preferable verb. 

7. The judge sentenced the murderer to be hung. 

WRONG. A distinction is made, in educated speech, between hung 
and hanged. A picture is hung, but a person is hanged—that is, if such 
action is intended to bring about an untimely demise. 

8. Mother, can I go out to play? 

RIGHT. If you insist that your child say may, and nothing but may, 
when asking for permission, you may be considered puristic. Can is 
not discourteous, incorrect, or vulgar—and the newest editions of 
the authoritative dictionaries fully sanction the use of can in 
requesting rights, privileges, or permission. 

9. Take two spoonsful of this medicine every three hours. 

WRONG. There is a strange affection, on the part of some people, 
for spoonsful and cupsful, even though spoonsful and cupsful do not 
exist as acceptable words. The plurals are spoonfuls and cupfuls. 

I am taking for granted, of course, that you are using one spoon 
and filling it twice. If, for secret reasons of your own, you prefer to 
take your medicine in two separate spoons, you may then properly 
speak of “two spoons full (not spoonsful) of medicine." 

10. Your words seem to infer that Jack is a liar. 

WRONG. Infer does not mean hint or suggest. Imply is the proper 
word; to infer is to draw a conclusion from another's words. 
11. I will be happy to go to the concert with you. 

RIGHT. In informal speech, you need no longer worry about the 
technical and unrealistic distinctions between shall and will. The 
theory of modern grammarians is that shall-will differences were 
simply invented out of whole cloth by the textbook writers of the 
1800s. As the editor of the scholarly Modern Language Forum at the 
University of California has stated, “The artificial distinction 
between shall and will to designate futurity is a superstition that has 
neither a basis in historical grammar nor the sound sanction of 
universal usage." 

12. It is rne. 


RIGHT. This “violation” of grammatical “law” has been completely 
sanctioned by current usage. When the late Winston Churchill made 
a nationwide radio address from New Haven, Connecticut, many, 
many years ago, his opening sentence was: "This is me, Winston 
Churchill." I imagine that the purists who were listening fell into a 
deep state of shock at these words, but of course Churchill was 
simply using the kind of down-to-earth English that had long since 
become standard in informal educated speech. 

13. Go slow. 

RIGHT. *Go slow" is not, and never has been, incorrect English— 
every authority concedes that slow is an adverb as well as an 
adjective. Rex Stout, well-known writer of mystery novels and 
creator of Detective Nero Wolfe, remarked: *Not only do I use and 
approve of the idiom Go slow, but if I find myself with people who 
do not, I leave quick." 

14. Peggy and Karen are alumni of the same high school. 

WRONG. As Peggy and Karen are obviously women, we call them 
alumnae (9-LUM'-nee); only male graduates are alumni (9-LUM'-ni). 
15. I would like to ask you a question. 

RIGHT. In current American usage, would may be used with I, 
though old-fashioned rules demand I should. 

Indeed, in modern speech, should is almost entirely restricted to 
expressing probability, duty, or responsibility. 

As in the case of the charitable-looking dowager who was 
approached by a seedy character seeking a handout. 

“Madam,” he whined, “I haven't eaten in five days." 

^My good man," the matron answered with great concern, 
should force yourself!" 


€ 
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HOW TO TALK ABOUT VARIOUS 
PRACTITIONERS 


(Sessions 7—10) 


TEASER PREVIEW 


What practitioner: 

is a student of human behavior? 

follows the techniques devised by Sigmund Freud? 
straightens teeth? 

measures vision? 

grinds lenses? 

treats minor ailments of the feet? 

analyzes handwriting? 

deals with the problems of aging? 

uses manipulation and massage as curative techniques? 


SESSION 7 


An ancient Greek mused about the meaning of life, and philosophy 
was born. The first Roman decided to build a road instead of cutting 
a path through the jungle, and engineering came into existence. One 
day in primitive times, a human being lent to another whatever then 
passed for money and got back his original investment plus a little 
more—and banking had started. 

Most people spend part of every workday at some gainful 
employment, honest or otherwise, and in so doing often contribute 
their little mite to the progress of the world. 

We explore in this chapter the ideas behind people's occupations 
—and the words that translate these ideas into verbal symbols. 


IDEAS 


1. behavior 


By education and training, this practitioner is an expert in the 
dark mysteries of human behavior—what makes people act as they 
do, why they have certain feelings, how their personalities were 
formed—in short, what makes them tick. Such a professional is 
often employed by industries, schools, and institutions to devise 
means for keeping workers productive and happy, students well- 
adjusted, and inmates contented. With a state license, this person 
may also do private or group therapy. 


A psychologist 


2. worries, fears, conflicts 


This practitioner is a physician, psychiatrist, or psychologist who 
has been specially trained in the techniques devised by Sigmund 
Freud, encouraging you to delve into that part of your mind called 
“the unconscious." By reviewing the experiences, traumas, feelings, 
and thoughts of your earlier years, you come to a better 
understanding of your present worries, fears, conflicts, repressions, 
insecurities, and nervous tensions—thus taking the first step in 
coping with them. Treatment, consisting largely in listening to, and 
helping you to interpret the meaning of, your free-flowing ideas, is 
usually given in frequent sessions that may well go on for a year or 
more. 


A psychoanalyst 


3. teeth 


This practitioner is a dentist who has taken postgraduate work in 
the straightening of teeth. 


An orthodontist 


4. eyes 


This practitioner measures your vision and prescribes the type of 
glasses that will give you a new and more accurate view of the 
world. 


An optometrist 


5. glasses 


This practitioner grinds lenses according to the specifications 
prescribed by your optometrist or ophthalmologist, and may also 
deal in other kinds of optical goods. 


An optician 


6. bones and blood vessels 


This practitioner is a member of the profession that originated in 
1874, when Andrew T. Still devised a drugless technique of curing 
diseases by massage and other manipulative procedures, a technique 
based on the theory that illness may be caused by the undue 
pressure of displaced bones on nerves and blood vessels. 

Training is equal to that of physicians, and in most states these 
practitioners may also use the same methods as, and have the full 
rights and privileges of, medical doctors. 


An osteopath 


T. joints and articulations 


The basic principle of this practitioner's work is the maintenance 
of the structural and functional integrity of the nervous system. 
Treatment consists of manipulating most of the articulations of the 
body, especially those connected to the spinal column. Licensed and 
legally recognized in forty-five states, this professional has pursued 
academic studies and training that parallel those of the major 
healing professions. 


A chiropractor 


8. feet 


This practitioner treats minor foot ailments—corns, calluses, 
bunions, fallen arches, etc., and may perform minor surgery. 


A podiatrist 


9. writing 


This practitioner analyzes handwriting to determine character, 
personality, or aptitudes, and is often called upon to verify the 


authenticity of signatures, written documents, etc. 


A graphologist 


10. getting old 


This social scientist deals with the financial, economic, sexual, 
social, retirement, and other non-medical problems of the elderly. 


A gerontologist 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


1. psychologist si-KOL'-o-jist 
2. psychoanalyst SI-ko-AN"-o-list 
3. orthodontist awr-tho-DON"-tist 
4. optometrist op-TOM"-e-trist 
5. optician op-TISH'-on 
6. osteopath OS'"-tee-o-path 
7. chiropractor KT'-ro-prok"-tor 
8. podiatrist po-DI-e-trist 
9. graphologist graf-OL'-o-jist 
10. gerontologist jair-on-TOL'-o-jist 


Can you work with the words? 


O ODN WD Ul FB W N (Là 
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PRACTITIONERS 


. psychologist 

. psychoanalyst 
. orthodontist 

. optometrist 

. optician 

. osteopath 

. chiropractor 

. podiatrist 

. graphologist 


. gerontologist 


INTERESTS 

a. vision 

b. *the unconscious" 

c. bones and blood vessels 

d. lenses and optical instruments 
e. feet 

f. teeth 

g. problems of aging 

h. joints of the spine 

i. handwriting 


j. behavior 


KEY: 1-j, 2-b, 3-f, 4-a, 5-d, 6-c, 7-h, 8-e, 9-i, 10-g 


Do you understand the words? 


1 


10. 


. A psychologist must also be a physician. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A psychoanalyst follows Freudian techniques. 


TRUE FALSE 


. An orthodontist specializes in straightening teeth. 


TRUE FALSE 


. An optometrist prescribes and fits glasses. 


TRUE FALSE 


. An optician may prescribe glasses. 


TRUE FALSE 


. An osteopath may use massage and other manipulative 


techniques. 
TRUE FALSE 


. A chiropractor has a medical degree. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A podiatrist may perform major surgery. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A graphologist analyzes character from handwriting. 


TRUE FALSE 
A gerontologist is interested in the non-medical problems of 
adolescence. 
TRUE FALSE 


KEY: 1-F, 2-T, 3-T, 4-T, 5-F, 6-T, 7-F, 8-F, 9-T, 10-F 


Can you recall the words? 


1. delves into the unconscious 
1. P 
2. uses either massage and manipulation or other standard medical 
procedures to treat illness 
2.0 
3. takes care of minor ailments of the feet 
3. P 
4. straightens teeth 
4.0 
5. analyzes handwriting 
5.G 
6. grinds lenses and sells optical goods 
6.0 
7. deals with the non-medical problems of aging 
7.G 
8. manipulates articulations connected to the spinal column 
8.C 
9. studies and explains human behavior 
9. P 
10. measures vision and prescribes glasses 
10. O 


KEY: 1-psychoanalyst, 2-osteopath, 3-podiatrist, 4—orthodontist, 
5-graphologist, 6-optician, 7-gerontologist, 8-chiropractor, 
9-psychologist, 10-optometrist 


(End of Session 7) 


SESSION 8 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. the mental life 


Psychologist is built upon the same Greek root as psychiatrist— 
psyche, spirit, soul, or mind. In psychiatrist, the combining form is 
iatreia, medical healing. In psychologist, the combining form is logos, 
science or study; a psychologist, by etymology, is one who studies the 
mind. 

The field is psychology (si-KOL’-3-jee), the adjective psychological 
(si'-ko-LOJ'-o-kol). 

Psyche (SI’-kee) is also an English word in its own right—it 
designates the mental life, the spiritual or non-physical aspect of 
one's existence. The adjective psychic (SI’-kik) refers to phenomena 
or qualities that cannot be explained in purely physical terms. 
People may be called psychic if they seem to possess a sixth sense, a 
special gift of mind reading, or any mysterious aptitudes that cannot 
be accounted for logically. A person's disturbance is psychic if it is 
emotional or mental, rather than physical. 

Psyche combines with the Greek pathos, suffering or disease, to 
form psychopathic (si-ko-PATH'-ik), an adjective that describes 
someone suffering from a severe mental or emotional disorder. The 
noun is psychopathy (si'-KOP"-o-thee).! 

The root psyche combines with Greek soma, body, to form 
psychosomatic (si’-k0-sa-MAT’-ik), an adjective that delineates the 
powerful influence that the mind, especially the unconscious, has on 
bodily diseases. Thus, a person who fears the consequence of being 
present at a certain meeting will suddenly develop a bad cold or 


backache, or even be injured in a traffic accident, so that his 
appearance at this meeting is made impossible. It's a real cold, it's 
far from an imaginary backache, and of course one cannot in any 
sense doubt the reality of the automobile that injured him. Yet, 
according to the psychosomatic theory of medicine, his unconscious 
made him susceptible to the cold germs, caused the backache, or 
forced him into the path of the car. 

A psychosomatic disorder actually exists insofar as symptoms are 
concerned (headache, excessive urination, pains, paralysis, heart 
palpitations), yet there is no organic cause within the body. The 
cause is within the psyche, the mind. Dr. Flanders Dunbar, in Mind 
and Body, gives a clear and exciting account of the interrelationship 
between emotions and diseases. 

Psychoanalysis (si-ko-o-NAL'-o-sis) relies on the technique of 
deeply, exhaustively probing into the unconscious, a technique 
developed by Sigmund Freud. In oversimplified terms, the general 
principle of psychoanalysis is to guide the patient to an awareness of 
the deep-seated, unconscious causes of anxieties, fears, conflicts, 
and tension. Once found, exposed to the light of day, and 
thoroughly understood, claim the psychoanalysts, these causes may 
vanish like a light snow that is exposed to strong sunlight. 

Consider an example: You have asthma, let us say, and your 
doctor can find no physical basis for your ailment. So you are 
referred to a psychoanalyst (or psychiatrist or clinical psychologist who 
practices psychoanalytically oriented therapy). 

With your therapist you explore your past life, dig into your 
unconscious, and discover, let us say for the sake of argument, that 
your mother or father always used to set for you impossibly high 
goals. No matter what you accomplished in school, it was not good 
enough—in your mother’s or father’s opinion (and such opinions 
were always made painfully clear to you), you could do better if you 
were not so lazy. As a child you built up certain resentments and 
anxieties because you seemed unable to please your parent—and 
(this will sound farfetched, but it is perfectly possible) as a result 
you became asthmatic. How else were you going to get the parental 


love, the approbation, the attention you needed and that you felt 
you were not receiving? 

In your sessions with your therapist, you discover that your 
asthma is emotionally, rather than organically, based—your ailment 
is psychogenic (si'-ko-JEN'-ik), of psychic origin, or (the terms are 
used more or less interchangeably although they differ somewhat in 
definition) psychosomatic, resulting from the interaction of mind and 
body. (Psychogenic is built on psyche plus Greek genesis, birth or 
origin.) 

And your treatment? No drugs, no surgery—these may help the 
body, not the emotions. Instead, you “work out" (this is the term 
used in psychoanalytic [si-ko-an'-o-LIT'-ik] parlance) early trauma in 
talk, in remembering, in exploring, in interpreting, in reliving 
childhood experiences. And if your asthma is indeed psychogenic (or 
psychosomatic), therapy will very likely help you; your attacks may 
cease, either gradually or suddenly. 

Freudian therapy is less popular today than formerly; many newer 
therapies—Gestalt, bioenergetics, transactional analysis, to name 
only a few—claim to produce quicker results. 

In any case, psychotherapy (si-ko-THAIR'-a-pee) of one sort or 
another is the indicated treatment for psychogenic (or psychosomatic) 
disorders, or for any personality disturbances. The practitioner is a 
psychotherapist (si-ko-THAIR'-e-pist) or therapist, for short; the 
adjective is psychotherapeutic (si-ko-thair'-o-PYOO'"-tik). 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 
1. psyche spirit, soul, mind 
ENGLISH WORD 
2. iatreia medical healing 


ENGLISH WORD 


3. -ic 
ENGLISH WORD 
4. soma 
ENGLISH WORD 
5. genesis 
ENGLISH WORD 
6. pathos 


ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


1. psychology 

2. psychological 

3. psyche 

4. psychic 

5. psychopathic 

6. psychopathy 

7. psychopath 

8. psychosomatic 

9. psychoanalysis 
10. psychoanalytic 
11. psychogenic 


adjective suffix 


body 


birth, origin 


suffering, disease 


si-KOL'-o-jee 
si'-ko-LOJ'-2-kal 
SI’-kee 

SI’-kik 
si-ko-PATH’-ik 
si-KOP’-a-thee 
SI’-ka-path 
si’-k0-sa-MAT’-ik 
si'-ko-o-NAL'-o-sis 
Si-ko-an'-o-LIT'-ik 


si-k0-JEN’-ik 


12. psychotherapy 
13. psychotherapist 
14. psychotherapeutic 


Can you work with the words? 


1. psychology 


2. psyche 


3. psychic 


4. psychopathy 


5. psychosomatic 


6. psychoanalysis 


7. psychogenic 


8. psychotherapy 


9. psychopath 


si-ko- THAIR'"-o-pee 


Si-ko- THAIR"-o-pist 


sI-ko-thair'-o-PYOO'"-tik 


£5 
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T. 


. mental or emotional 


disturbance 


psychological treatment based 


on Freudian techniques 


. general term for psychological 


treatment 


. originating in the mind or 


emotions 


. one's inner or mental life, or 


self-image 
study of the human mind and 


behavior 


. describing the interaction of 


mind and body 


. pertaining to the mind; 


extrasensory 


. person lacking in social 


conscience or inner censor 


KEY: 1-f, 2-e, 3-h, 4-a, 5-g, 6-b, 7-d, 8-c, 9-i 


Do you understand the words? 


1 


. Psychological treatment aims at sharpening the intellect. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Psychic phenomena can be explained on rational or physical 


grounds 
TRUE FALSE 


. Psychopathic personalities are normal and healthy. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A psychosomatic symptom is caused by organic disease. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Every therapist uses psychoanalysis. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A psychogenic illness originates in the mind or emotions. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A psychotherapist must have a medical degree. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Psychoanalytically oriented therapy uses Freudian techniques. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A psychopath is often a criminal. 


TRUE FALSE 


KEY: 1-F, 2-F, 3-F, 4-F, 5-F, 6-T, 7-F, 8-T, 9-T 


Can you recall the words? 


I; 


2. 


10. 


one’s inner or mental life, or self-image 

1. P 
the adjective that denotes the interactions, especially in illness, 
between mind and body 

2. P 


. mentally or emotionally disturbed 


SP 


. study of behavior 


4. P 


. extrasensory 


5. P 


. treatment by Freudian techniques 


6. P 


. pertaining to the study of behavior (adj.) 


eP 


. of mental or emotional origin 


8. P 


. general term for treatment of emotional disorders 


9. P 
antisocial person 
10. P 


KEY: 1-psyche, 2-psychosomatic, 3-psychopathic, 4-psychology, 5- 
psychic, 6-psychoanalysis, 7-psychological, 8—psychogenic, 
9-psychotherapy, 10-psychopath 


(End of Session 8) 


SESSION 9 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. the whole tooth 


Orthodontist, as we discovered in Chapter 4, is built on orthos, 
straight, correct, plus odontos, tooth. 

A pedodontist (pee'-do-DON"-tist) specializes in the care of 
children's teeth—the title is constructed from paidos, child, plus 
odontos. The specialty: pedodontia (pee'-do-DON"-sha); the adjective: 
pedodontic (pee'-do-DON"-tik). 

A periodontist (pair’-ee-0-DON’-tist) is a gum specialist—the term 
combines odontos with the prefix peri-, around, surrounding. (As a 
quick glance in the mirror will tell you, the gums surround the 
teeth, more or less.) 

Can you figure out the word for the specialty? 

For the adjective? 

An endodontist (en'-do-DON"-tist) specializes in work on the pulp 
of the tooth and in root-canal therapy—the prefix in this term is 
endo-, from Greek endon, inner, within. 

Try your hand again at constructing words. What is the specialty? 

. And the adjective? 

The prefix ex-, out, combines with odontos to form exodontist (eks’- 
0-DON’-tist). What do you suppose, therefore, is the work in which 
this practitioner specializes? À 
And the term for the specialty? 

For the adjective? 


2. measurement 


The optometrist, by etymology, measures vision—the term is built 
on opsis, optikos, view, vision, plus metron, measurement. 

Metron is the root in many other words: 

1. thermometer (thor-MOM'-e-tor)—an instrument to measure heat 
(Greek therme, heat). 

2. barometer (bo-ROM'-e-ter)—an instrument to measure 
atmospheric pressure (Greek baros, weight); the adjective is 
barometric (bair'-o-MET'-rik). 

3. sphygmomanometer (sfig^-mo-mo-NOM'-a-tar)—a device for 
measuring blood pressure (Greek sphygmos, pulse). 

4. metric system—a decimal system of weights and measures, long 
used in other countries and now gradually being adopted in the 
United States. 


3. bones, feet, and hands 


Osteopath combines Greek osteon, bone, with pathos, suffering, 
disease. Osteopathy (os’-tee-OP’-a-thee), you will recall, was 
originally based on the theory that disease is caused by pressure of 
the bones on blood vessels and nerves. An osteopathic (os'-tee-o- 
PATH’-ik) physician is not a bone specialist, despite the misleading 
etymology—and should not be confused with the orthopedist, who is. 

The podiatrist (Greek pous, podos, foot, plus iatreia, medical 
healing) practices podiatry (po-DI'-o-tree). The adjective is podiatric 
(po’-dee-AT’-rik). 

The root pous, podos is found also in: 

1. octopus (OK'-to-pos), the eight-armed (or, as the etymology has 
it, eight-footed) sea creature (Greek okto, eight). 

2. platypus (PLAT’-a-pas), the strange water mammal with a duck’s 
bill, webbed feet, and a beaver-like tail that reproduces by laying 
eggs (Greek platys, broad, flat—hence, by etymology, a flatfoot!). 

3. podium (PO'-dee-om), a speaker’s platform, etymologically a 
place for the feet. (The suffix -ium often signifies “place where,” as 
in gymnasium, stadium, auditorium, etc.) 


4. tripod (TRI-pod), a three-legged (or “footed”) stand for a 
camera or other device (tri-, three). 

5. chiropodist (ko-ROP"-o-dist), earlier title for a podiatrist, and still 
often used. The specialty is chiropody (ko-ROP"-o-dee). 

Chiropody combines podos with Greek cheir, hand, spelled chiro- in 
English words. The term was coined in the days before labor-saving 
machinery and push-button devices, when people worked with their 
hands and developed calluses on their upper extremities as well as 
on their feet. Today most of us earn a livelihood in more sedentary 
occupations, and so we may develop calluses on less visible portions 
of our anatomy. 

Chiropractors heal with their hands—the specialty is chiropractic 
(ki’-r6-PRAK’-tik). 

Cheir (chiro-), hand, is the root in chirography (ki-ROG"-ro-fee). 
Recalling the graph- in graphologist, can you figure out by etymology 
what chirography is? 

An expert in writing by hand, or in penmanship (a lost art in 
these days of electronic word-processing),2 would be a chirographer 
(ki-ROG"-re-for); the adjective is chirographic (ki’-ro-GRAF’-ik). 

If the suffix -mancy comes from a Greek word meaning foretelling 
or prediction, can you decide what chiromancy (Kl'-ro-man'-see) must 
be? 

The person who practices chiromancy is a chiromancer (KI’-r6- 
man’-sor); the adjective is chiromantic (ki’-ro-MAN’-tik). 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 
1. orthos straight, correct 
ENGLISH WORD 
2. odontos tooth 


ENGLISH WORD 


3. paidos (ped-) 
ENGLISH WORD 
4. -ic 
ENGLISH WORD 
5. peri- 
ENGLISH WORD 
6. endo- 
ENGLISH WORD 
7. ex- 
ENGLISH WORD 
8. opsis, optikos 
ENGLISH WORD 
9. metron 
ENGLISH WORD 
10. therme 
ENGLISH WORD 
11. baros 
ENGLISH WORD 
12. sphygmos 
ENGLISH WORD 
13. osteon 
ENGLISH WORD 


14. pathos 


child 


adjective suffix 


around, surrounding 


inner, within 


out 


vision 


measurement 


heat 


weight 


pulse 


bone 


suffering, disease 


ENGLISH WORD 


15. pous, podos foot 

ENGLISH WORD 

16. okto eight 
ENGLISH WORD 

17. platys broad, flat 
ENGLISH WORD 

18. -ium place where 
ENGLISH WORD 

19. tri- three 
ENGLISH WORD 

20. cheir (chiro-) hand 
ENGLISH WORD 

21. mancy prediction 
ENGLISH WORD 

22. iatreia medical healing 
ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? (I) 


1. pedodontist pee"-do-DON--tist 
2. pedodontia pee"-do-DON"-sho 


3. pedodontic pee"-do-DON"-tik 


4. periodontist pair’-ee-0-DON’-tist 
5. periodontia pair’-ee-0-DON’-sha 
6. periodontic pair’-ee-0-DON’-tik 
7. endodontist en’-d0-DON’-tist 
8. endodontia en'-do-DON'-sho 
9. endodontic en'-do-DON"-tik 
10. exodontist eks’-0-DON’-tist 
11. exodontia eks’-0-DON’-sha 
12. exodontic eks’-0-DON’-tik 
13. thermometer thor-MOM"'-o-tor 
14. barometer bo-ROM"-o-tor 
15. barometric bair'-o-MET"'-rik 
16. sphygmomanometer sfig^-mo-mo-NOM'-a-tar 


Can you pronounce the words? (Il) 


1. osteopathy os’-tee-OP’-a-thee 
2. osteopathic os’-tee-9-PATH’-ik 
3. podiatry po-DI’-a-tree 

4. podiatric po’-dee-AT’-rik 

5. Octopus OK’-ta-pas 

6. platypus PLAT"'-2-pos 


7. podium PO’-dee-am 


8. tripod TRI’-pod 


9. chiropodist ko-ROP'-o-dist 
10. chiropody ko-ROP'-o-dee 
11. chiropractic ki’-ro-PRAK’-tik 
12. chirography ki-ROG’-ra-fee 
13. chirographer ki-ROG’-re-for 
14. chirographic ki’-ra-GRAF’-ik 
15. chiromancy KI’-ra-man’-see 
16. chiromancer KT'-ro-man"-sor 
17. chiromantic ki’-ra-MAN’-tik 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


a. dental specialty involving the 
1. orthodontia 
pulp and root canal 


b. instrument that measures 
2. pedodontia 
atmospheric pressure 


[e 


. specialty arising from the 
theory that pressure of the 
3. periodontia 
bones on nerves and blood 
vessels may cause disease 
4. endodontia d. specialty of child dentistry 
5. exodontia e. blood-pressure apparatus 


6. barometer f. treatment of minor ailments of 


7. sphygmomanometer 
8. osteopathy 
9. podiatry 


10. thermometer 


the foot 
g. instrument to measure heat 
h. specialty of tooth extraction 
i. specialty of tooth straightening 


j. specialty of the gums 


KEY: 1-i, 2-d, 3-j, 4-a, 5-h, 6-b, 7-e, 8-c, 9-f, 10-g 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


1 


. Octopus 


. platypus 


3. podium 


. chiropody 


. chiropractic 


. chirography 


. chiromancy 


a. speaker's platform 


b. maintenance of integrity of the 
nervous system by 


manipulation and massage 

c. palm reading 

d. eight-armed sea creature 

e. handwriting 

f. treatment of minor ailments of 
the foot 

g. egg-laying mammal with 
webbed feet 


KEY: 1-d, 2-g, 3-a, 4-f, 5-b, 6-e, 7-c 


Do you understand the words? 


1 


12. 


13. 


. Orthodontia is a branch of dentistry. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Doctors use sphygmomanometers to check blood pressure. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Osteopathic physicians may use standard medical procedures. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Chiropractic deals with handwriting. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Chiropody and podiatry are synonymous terms. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A podium is a place from which a lecture might be delivered. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A pedodontist is a foot doctor. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A periodontist is a gum specialist. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A endodontist does root-canal therapy. 


TRUE FALSE 


. An exodontist extracts teeth. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A barometer measures heat. 


TRUE FALSE 
An octopus has eight arms. 
TRUE FALSE 

A platypus is a land mammal. 


TRUE FALSE 
14. A tripod has four legs. 
TRUE FALSE 
15. A chirographer is an expert at penmanship. 
TRUE FALSE 
16. A chiromancer reads palms. 
TRUE FALSE 


KEY: 1-T, 2-T, 3-T, 4—F, 5-T, 6-T, 7-F, 8-T, 9-T, 10-T, 11-F, 12- 


T, 13-F, 14-F, 15-T, 16-T 


Do you recall the words? (lI) 


l. 


10. 


pertaining to child dentistry (adj.) 
1. P 


. pertaining to treatment of the foot (adj.) 


2. P 


. blood-pressure apparatus 


3.5 


. three-legged stand 


4. T 


. pertaining to the treatment of diseases by manipulation to 


relieve pressure of the bones on nerves and blood vessels (adj.) 
5.0 


. pertaining to handwriting (adj.) 


6. C 


. gum specialist 


7. P 


. treatment of ailments of the foot 


8. P or C 


. stand for a speaker 


9. P 
dentist specializing in treating the pulp of the tooth or in doing 
root-canal therapy 
10. E 


KEY: 1-pedodontic, 2-podiatric, 3-sphygmomanometer, 4-tripod, 


5-osteopathic, 6-chirographic, 7-periodontist, 8-podiatry or 
chiropody, 9-podium, 10-endodontist 


Can you recall the words? (lI) 


1. 


pertaining to the specialty of tooth extraction (adj.) 
1. E 


. pertaining to the measurement of atmospheric pressure (adj. ) 


2. B 


. palm reading (noun) 


3. C 


. handwriting 


4. C 


. the practice of manipulating bodily articulations to relieve 


ailments 
5.C 


. egg-laying mammal 


6. P 


. eight-armed sea creature 


7.0 


. instrument to measure heat 


8.T 


KEY: l-exodontic, 2-barometric, 3-chiromancy, 4-chirography, 5- 
chiropractic, 6-platypus, 7-octopus, 8-thermometer 


(End of Session 9) 


SESSION 10 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. writing and writers 


The Greek verb graphein, to write, is the source of a great many 
English words. 

We know that the graphologist analyzes handwriting, the term 
combining graphein with logos, science, study. The specialty is 
graphology (gra-FOL’-3-jee), the adjective graphological (graf'-o-LOJ'- 
o-kol). 

Chirographer is built on graphein plus cheir (chiro-), hand. Though 
chirography may be a lost art, calligraphy (ko-LIG'-ro-fee) is enjoying 
a revival. For centuries before the advent of printing, calligraphy, or 
penmanship as an artistic expression, was practiced by monks. 

A calligrapher (ko-LIG'-ro-for) is called upon to design and write 
announcements, place cards, etc., as a touch of elegance. The 
adjective is calligraphic (kal'-o-GRAF"-ik). 

Calligraphy combines graphein with Greek kallos,? beauty, and so, 
by etymology, means beautiful writing. 

If a word exists for artistic handwriting, there must be one for the 
opposite—bad, scrawly, or illegible handwriting. And indeed there 
is—cacography (ko-KOG'-ro-fee), combining graphein with Greek 
kakos, bad, harsh. 

By analogy with the forms of calligraphy, can you write the word 
for: 

One who uses bad or illegible handwriting? 


Pertaining to, or marked by, bad handwriting (adjective)? 


Graphein is found in other English words: 

1. cardiograph (discussed in Chapter 4)—etymologically a *heart 
writer" (kardia, heart). 

2. photograph—etymologically, *written by light" (Greek photos, 
light). 

3. phonograph—etymologically, a “sound writer" (Greek phone, 
sound). 

4. telegraph—etymologically a “distance writer” (Greek tele-, 
distance). 

5. biography—etymologically "life writing" (Greek, bios, life). 
(Many of these new roots will be discussed in greater detail in later 
chapters.) 


2. aging and the old 


We know that a geriatrician specializes in the medical care of the 
elderly. The Greek word geras, old age, has a derived form, geron, 
old man, the root in gerontologist. The specialty is gerontology (jair'- 
on-TOL'-o-jee), the adjective is gerontological (jair'-on-to-LOJ"-o-kol). 

The Latin word for old is senex, the base on which senile, senescent, 
senior, and senate are built. 

1. senile (SEE"-nil)—showing signs of the physical and/or mental 
deterioration that generally marks very old age. The noun is senility 
(so-NIL’-9-tee). 

2. senescent (so-NES’-ent)—aging, growing old. (Note the same 
suffix in this word as in adolescent, growing into an adult, 
convalescent, growing healthy again, and obsolescent, growing or 
becoming obsolete.) The noun is senescence (so-NES'"-ons). 

3. senior (SEEN'-yor)—older. Noun: seniority (seen-YAWR'"-o-tee). 

4. senate (SEN'-ot)—originally a council of older, and presumably 
wiser, citizens. 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX 
1. graphein 
ENGLISH WORD 
2. cheir (chiro-) 
ENGLISH WORD 
3. kallos 
ENGLISH WORD 
4. -er 
ENGLISH WORD 
5. -ic 
ENGLISH WORD 
6. pyge 
ENGLISH WORD 
7. kakos 
ENGLISH WORD 
8. kardia 
ENGLISH WORD 
9. photos 
ENGLISH WORD 
10. tele- 
ENGLISH WORD 
11. bios 


ENGLISH WORD 


MEANING 


to write 


hand 


beauty 


one who 


adjective suffix 


buttocks 


bad, harsh 


heart 


light 


distance 


life 


12. geras old age 

ENGLISH WORD 

13. geron old man 

ENGLISH WORD 

14. senex old 

ENGLISH WORD 

15. -escent growing, becoming 


ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


1. graphology gro-FOL'-2-jee 

2. graphological graf’-3-LOJ’-a-kal 

3. calligraphy ko-LIG"-ro-fee 

4. calligrapher ko-LIG"-ro-for 

5. calligraphic kal’-3-GRAF’-ik 

6. callipygian kal'-o-PIJ'-ee-on 

7. cacography ko-KOG"-ro-fee 

8. cacographer ko-KOG"-ro-for 

9. cacographic kak'-o-GRAF"ik 
10. gerontology jair’-on-TOL’-a-jee 
11. gerontological jair’-on-ta-LOJ’-a-kal 


12. senile 

13. senility 
14. senescent 
15. senescence 


Can you work with the words? 


1. graphology 


2. calligraphy 


3. callipygian 


4. cacography 
5. gerontology 
6. senility 


7. senescence 


SEE’-nil 
so-NIL’-9-tee 
so-NES’-ont 


so-NES’-ons 


a. possessed of beautiful buttocks 

b. science of the social, 
economic, etc. problems of the 
aged 

c. condition of aging or growing 
old 

d. deteriorated old age 

e. analysis of handwriting 

f. ugly, bad, illegible handwriting 

g. beautiful handwriting; 
handwriting as an artistic 


expression 


KEY: 1-e, 2-g, 3-a, 4-f, 5-b, 6-d, 7-c 


Do you understand the words? 


1 


. Graphology analyzes the grammar, spelling, and sentence 


structure of written material. 
TRUE FALSE 


. A calligrapher creates artistic forms out of alphabetical symbols. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Tight slacks are best worn by those of callipygian anatomy. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Cacographic writing is easy to read. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Gerontology aims to help old people live more comfortably. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Senile people are old but still vigorous and mentally alert. 


TRUE FALSE 


. In a society dedicated to the worship of youth, senescence is not 


an attractive prospect. 
TRUE FALSE 


KEY: 1-F, 2-T, 3-T, 4-F, 5-T, 6-F, 7-T 


Can you recall the words? 


I. 


pertaining to the study of the non-medical problems of the aged 
(adj. ) 
1.G 


. growing old (adj.) 


2.8 


. pertaining to handwriting as an artistic expression (adj.) 


3. C 


. one who uses ugly, illegible handwriting 


4. C 


. mentally and physically deteriorated from old age 


5. 9 


. pertaining to the analysis of handwriting (adj.) 


6.G 


. possessed of beautiful or shapely buttocks 


7. C 


KEY: 1-gerontological, 2-senescent, 3-calligraphic, 4-cacographer, 
5-senile, 6-graphological, 7-callipygian 


CHAPTER REVIEW 


A. Do you recognize the words? 


1. Practitioner trained in Freudian techniques: (a) psychologist, (b) 
psychoanalyst, (c) psychotherapist 
2. Foot doctor: (a) podiatrist, (b) osteopath, (c) chiropractor 
3. Handwriting analyst: (a) graphologist, (b) chirographer, (c) 
cacographer 
4. Mentally or emotionally disturbed: (a) psychological, (b) 
psychopathic, (c) psychic 
5. Originating in the emotions: (a) psychic, (b) psychogenic, (c) 
psychoanalytic 
6. Describing bodily ailments tied up with the emotions: (a) 
psychosomatic, (b) psychopathic, (c) psychiatric 
7. Gum specialist: (a) periodontist, (b) pedodontist, (c) endodontist 
8. Specialist in tooth extraction: (a) orthodontist, (b) exodontist, 
(c) endodontist 
9. Blood-pressure apparatus: (a) barometer, (b) thermometer, (c) 
sphygmomanometer 
10. Prediction by palm reading: (a) chirography, (b) chiropody, (c) 
chiromancy 
11. Possessed of a shapely posterior: (a) calligraphic, (b) callipygian, 
(c) adolescent 
12. Artistic handwriting: (a) calligraphy, (b) chirography, (c) 
graphology 
13. Growing old: (a) senile, (b) geriatric, (c) senescent 


14. Medical specialty dealing with the aged: (a) gerontology, (b) 
geriatrics, (c) chiropractic 

15. Antisocial person who may commit criminal acts: (a) 
psychopath, (b) sociopath, (c) osteopath 


KEY: 1-b, 2-a, 3-a, 4-b, 5-b, 6-a, 7-a, 8-b, 9-c, 10-c, 11-b, 12-a, 
13-c, 14-b, 15-a and b 


B. Can you recognize roots? 


ROOT MEANING 
1. psyche 
EXAMPLE psychiatry 
2. iatreia 
EXAMPLE podiatry 
3. soma 
EXAMPLE psychosomatic 
4. pathos 
EXAMPLE osteopath 
5. orthos 
EXAMPLE orthodontia 
6. paidos (ped-) 
EXAMPLE pedodontist 
7. odontos 
EXAMPLE exodontist 
8. pous, podos 


EXAMPLE platypus 


9. cheir (chiro-) 
EXAMPLE chiropodist 
10. okto 
EXAMPLE Octopus 
11. graphein 
EXAMPLE graphology 
12. kallos 
EXAMPLE calligraphy 
13. pyge 
EXAMPLE callipygian 
14. kakos 
EXAMPLE cacography 
15. photos 
EXAMPLE photography 
16. tele- 

EXAMPLE telegraph 
17. bios 

EXAMPLE biography 
18. geras 

EXAMPLE geriatrics 
19. geron 

EXAMPLE gerontology 


20. senex 


EXAMPLE Senate 


KEY: 1-mind, 2-medical healing, 3-body, 4-disease, 5-straight, 
correct, 6-child, 7-tooth, 8-foot, 9-hand, 10-eight, 11-to 
write, 12-beauty, 13-buttocks, 14-bad, ugly, 15-light, 16- 
distance, 17-life, 18-old age, 19-old man, 20-old. 


TEASER QUESTIONS FOR THE AMATEUR 
ETYMOLOGIST 


1. Latin octoginta is a root related to Greek okto, eight. How old is 
an octogenarian (ok’-ta-ja-NAIR’-ee-an)? 

2. You are familiar with kakos, bad, harsh, as in cacography, and 
with phone, sound, as in phonograph. Can you construct a word 
ending in the letter y that means harsh, unpleasant sound? 

. (Can you pronounce it?) 

3. Using callipygian as a model, can you construct a word to 
describe an ugly, unshapely rear end? . (Can you 
pronounce it?) 

4. Using the prefix tele-, distance, can you think of the word for a 
field glass that permits the viewer to see great distances? 

. How about a word for the instrument that transmits 
sound over a distance? . Finally, what is it that makes 
it possible for you to view happenings that occur a great distance 
away? 


(Answers in Chapter 18) 


BECOMING WORD-CONSCIOUS 


Perhaps, if you have been working as assiduously with this book 
as I have repeatedly counseled, you have noticed an interesting 


phenomenon. 

This phenomenon is as follows: You read a magazine article and 
suddenly you see one or more of the words you have recently 
learned. Or you open a book and there again are some of the words 
you have been working with. In short, all your reading seems to call 
to your attention the very words you've been studying. 

Why? Have I, with uncanny foresight, picked words which have 
suddenly and inexplicably become popular among writers? 
Obviously, that's nonsense. 

The change is in you. You have now begun to be alert to words, 
you have developed what is known in psychology as a *mind-set" 
toward certain words. Therefore, whenever these words occur in 
your reading you take special notice of them. 

The same words occurred before—and just as plentifully—but 
since they presented little communication to you, you reacted to 
them with an unseeing eye, with an ungrasping mind. You were 
figuratively, and almost literally, blind to them. 

Do you remember when you bought, or contemplated buying, a 
new car? Let's say it was a Toyota. Suddenly you began to see 
Toyotas all around you—you had a Toyota *mind-set." 

It is thus with anything new in your life. Development of a *mind- 
set" means that the new experience has become very real, very 
important, almost vital. 

If you have become suddenly alert to the new words you have 
been learning, you're well along toward your goal of building a 
superior vocabulary. You are beginning to live in a new and different 
intellectual atmosphere—nothing less! 

On the other hand, if the phenomenon I have been describing has 
not yet occurred, do not despair. It will. I am alerting you to its 
possibilities—recognize it and welcome it when it happens. 


(End of Session 10) 


1 Psychopathy is usually characterized by antisocial and extremely egocentric behavior. A 
psychopath (SI’-k9-path’), sometimes called a psychopathic personality, appears to be lacking 
an inner moral censor, and often commits criminal acts, without anxiety or guilt, in order 
to obtain immediate gratification of desires. Such a person may be utterly lacking in sexual 
restraint, or addicted to hard drugs. Some psychologists prefer the label sociopath (SO’- 
shee-9-path' or SO’-see-d-path’) for this type of personality to indicate the absence of a 
social conscience. 

2 But see calligrapher in the next session. 

3 An entrancing word that also derives from kallos is callipygian (kal’-9-PIJ’-ee-On), an 
adjective describing a shapely or attractive rear end, or a person so endowed—the 


combining root is pyge, buttocks. 


— —— Brief Intermission Three 


HOW GRAMMAR CHANGES 


If you think that grammar is an exact science, get ready for a 
shock. Grammar is a science, all right—but it is most inexact. There 
are no inflexible laws, no absolutely hard and fast rules, no 
unchanging principles. Correctness varies with the times and 
depends much more on geography, on social class, and on collective 
human caprice than on the restrictions found in textbooks. 

In mathematics, which is an exact science, five and five make ten 
the country over—in the North, in the South, in the West; in Los 
Angeles and Coral Gables and New York. There are no two opinions 
on the matter—we are dealing, so far as we know, with a universal 
and indisputable fact. 

In grammar, however, since the facts are highly susceptible to 
change, we have to keep an eye peeled for trends. What are 
educated people saying these days? Which expressions are generally 
used and accepted on educated levels, which others are more or less 
restricted to the less educated levels of speech? The answers to these 
questions indicate the trend of usage in the United States, and if 
such trends come in conflict with academic rules, then the rules are 
no longer of any great importance. 

Grammar follows the speech habits of the majority of educated people 
—not the other way around. That is the important point to keep in 
mind. 

The following notes on current trends in modern usage are 
intended to help you come to a decision about certain controversial 


expressions. As you read each sentence, pay particular attention to 
the italicized word or words. Does the usage square with your own 
language patterns? Would you be willing to phrase your thoughts in 
just such terms? Decide whether the sentence is right or wrong, then 
compare your conclusion with the opinions given following the test. 


TEST YOURSELF 


1. Let's keep this between you and I. 
RIGHT |= WRONG 
2. I’m your best friend, ain’t I? 
RIGHT | WRONG 
3. Five and five is ten. 
RIGHT WRONG 
4. I never saw a man get so mad. 
RIGHT WRONG 
5. Every one of his sisters are unmarried. 
RIGHT WRONG 
6. He visited an optometrist for an eye operation. 
RIGHT | WRONG 
7. Do you prophecy another world war? 
RIGHT | WRONG 
8. Leave us not mention it. 
RIGHT WRONG 
9. If you expect to eventually succeed, you must keep trying. 
RIGHT | WRONG 


1. Let’s keep this between you and I. 

WRONG. Children are so frequently corrected by parents and 
teachers when they say me that they cannot be blamed if they begin 
to think that this simple syllable is probably a naughty word. 


Dialogues such as the following are certainly typical of many 
households. 

^Mother, can me and Johnnie go out and play?" 

“No, dear, not until you say it correctly. You mean ‘May Johnnie 
and I go out to play?’ " 

“Who wants a jelly apple?” 

“Me!” 

“Then use the proper word.” 

(The child becomes a little confused at this point—there seem to 
be so many “proper” and “improper” words.) 

“Me, please!” 

“No, dear, not me.” 

“Oh. I, please?” 

(This sounds terrible to a child’s ear. It completely violates his 
sense of language, but he does want the jelly apple, so he grudgingly 
conforms.) 

“Who broke my best vase?” 

“It wasn’t me!” 

“Ts that good English, Johnnie?” 

“Okay, it wasn’t I. But honest, Mom, it wasn’t me—I didn’t even 
touch it!” 

And so, if the child is strong enough to survive such constant 
corrections, he decides that whenever there is room for doubt, it is 
safer to say I. 

Some adults, conditioned in childhood by the kind of misguided 
censorship detailed here, are likely to believe that “between you and 
I’ is the more elegant form of expression, but most educated 
speakers, obeying the rule that a preposition governs the objective 
pronoun, say “between you and me.” 


2. I’m your best friend, ain’t I? 

WRONG. As linguistic scholars have frequently pointed out, it is 
unfortunate that ain’t I? is unpopular in educated speech, for the 
phrase fills a long-felt need. Am I not? is too prissy for down-to-earth 
people; amn’t I? is ridiculous; and aren’t I, though popular in 
England, has never really caught on in America. With a sentence 


like the one under discussion you are practically in a linguistic trap 
—there is no way out unless you are willing to choose between 
appearing illiterate, sounding prissy, or feeling ridiculous. 

“What is the matter with ain't I? for am I not?" language scholar 
Wallace Rice once wrote. *Nothing whatever, save that a number of 
minor grammarians object to it. Ain't I? has a pleasant sound once 
the ears are unstopped of prejudice." Mr. Rice has a valid point 
there, yet educated people avoid ain't I? as if it were catching. In all 
honesty, therefore, I must say to you: don't use ain't I?, except 
humorously. What is a safe substitute? Apparently none exists, so I 
suggest that you manage, by some linguistic calisthenics, to avoid 
having to make a choice. Otherwise you may find yourself in the 
position of being damned if you do and damned if you don't. 


3. Five and five is ten. 

RIGHT. But don't jump to the conclusion that "five and five are ten" 
is wrong—both verbs are equally acceptable in this or any similar 
construction. If you prefer to think of "five-and-five" as a single 
mathematical concept, say is. If you find it more reasonable to 
consider "five and five" a plural idea, say are. The teachers I’ve 
polled on this point are about evenly divided in preference, and so, I 
imagine, are the rest of us. Use whichever verb has the greater 
appeal to your sense of logic. 


4. I never saw a man get so mad. 

RIGHT. When I questioned a number of authors and editors about 
their opinion of the acceptability of mad as a synonym for angry, the 
typical reaction was: "Yes, I say mad, but I always feel a little guilty 
when I do." 

Most people do say mad when they are sure there is no English 
teacher listening; it's a good sharp word, everybody understands 
exactly what it means, and it's a lot stronger than angry, though not 
quite as violent as furious or enraged. In short, mad has a special 
implication offered by no other word in the English language; as a 
consequence, educated people use it as the occasion demands and it 
is perfectly correct. So correct, in fact, that every authoritative 


dictionary lists it as a completely acceptable usage. If you feel guilty 
when you say mad, even though you don't mean insane, it's time you 
stopped plaguing your conscience with trivialities. 


5. Every one of his sisters are unmarried. 

WRONG. Are is perhaps the more logical word, since the sentence 
implies that he has more than one sister and they are all unmarried. 
In educated speech, however, the tendency is to make the verb 
agree with the subject, even if logic is violated in the process—and 
the better choice here would be is, agreeing with the singular 
subject, every one. 


6. He visited an optometrist for an eye operation. 

WRONG. If the gentleman in question did indeed need an operation, 
he went to the wrong doctor. In most states, optometrists are 
forbidden by law to perform surgery or administer drugs—they may 
only prescribe and fit glasses. And they are not medical doctors. The 
M.D. who specializes in the treatment of eye diseases, and who may 
operate when necessary, is an ophthalmologist. (See Chapter 4.) 


7. Do you prophecy another world war? 

WRONG. Use prophecy only when you mean prediction, a noun. 
When you mean predict, a verb, as in this sentence, use prophesy. 
This distinction is simple and foolproof. Therefore we properly say: 
“His prophecy (prediction) turned out to be true," but “He really 
seems able to prophesy (predict) political trends." There is a 
distinction also in the pronunciation of these two words. Prophecy is 
pronounced PROF"'-2-see; prophesy is pronunced PROF'-o-si". 


8. Leave us not mention it. 

WRONG. On the less sophisticated levels of American speech, leave 
is a popular substitute for let. On educated levels, the following 
distinction is carefully observed: let means allow; leave means depart. 
(There are a few idiomatic exceptions to this rule, but they present 
no problem.) *Let me go" is preferable to "Leave me go" even on the 


most informal of occasions, and a sentence like “Leave us not 
mention it" is not considered standard English. 


9. If you expect to eventually succeed, you must keep trying. 

RIGHT. We have here, in case you're puzzled, an example of that 
notorious bugbear of academic grammar, the “split infinitive.” (An 
infinitive is a verb preceded by to: to succeed, to fail, to remember.) 

Splitting an infinitive is not at all difficult—you need only insert a 
word between the to and the verb: to eventually succeed, to completely 
fail, to quickly remember. 

Now that you know how to split an infinitive, the important 
question is, is it legal to do so? I am happy to be able to report to 
you that it is not only legal, it is also ethical, moral, and sometimes 
more effective than to not split it. Benjamin Franklin, Washington 
Irving, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow 
Wilson, among many others, were unconscionable infinitive 
splitters. And modern writers are equally partial to the construction. 

To bring this report up to the minute, I asked a number of editors 
about their attitude toward the split infinitive. Here are two typical 
reactions. 

An editor at Doubleday and Company: “The restriction against the 
split infinitive is, to my mind, the most artificial of all grammatical 
rules. I find that most educated people split infinitives regularly in 
their speech, and only eliminate them from their writing when they 
rewrite and polish their material.” 

An editor at Reader's Digest: “I want to defend the split infinitive. 
The construction adds to the strength of the sentence—it’s compact 
and clear. This is to loudly say that I split an infinitive whenever I 
can catch one.” 

And here, finally, is the opinion of humorist James Thurber, as 
quoted by Rudolf Flesch in The Art of Plain Talk: “Word has 
somehow got around that the split infinitive is always wrong. This is 
of a piece with the outworn notion that it is always wrong to strike 
a lady.” 

I think the evidence is conclusive enough—it is perfectly correct 
to consciously split an infinitive whenever such an act increases the 


strength or clarity of your sentence. 


HOW TO TALK ABOUT SCIENCE AND SCIENTISTS 


(Sessions 11—13) 


TEASER PREVIEW 


What scientist: 

is interested in the development of the human race? 
is a student of the heavens? 

explores the physical qualities of the earth? 

studies all living matter? 

is a student of plant life? 

is a student of animal life? 

is professionally involved in insects? 

is a student of language? 

is a student of the psychological effects of words? 
studies the culture, structure, and customs of different societies? 


SESSION 11 


A true scientist lives up to the etymological meaning of his title *one who 
knows." Anything scientific is based on facts—observable facts that can be 
recorded, tested, checked, and verified. 

Science, then, deals with human knowledge—as far as it has gone. It 
has gone very far indeed since the last century or two, when we stopped 
basing our thinking on guesses, wishes, theories that had no foundation in 
reality, and concepts of how the world ought to be; and instead began to 
explore the world as it was, and not only the world but the whole 
universe. From Galileo, who looked through the first telescope atop a 
tower in Pisa, Italy, through Pasteur, who watched microbes through a 
microscope, to Einstein, who deciphered riddles of the universe by means 
of mathematics, we have at last begun to fill in a few areas of ignorance. 

Who are some of the more important explorers of knowledge—and by 
what terms are they known? 


IDEAS 


1. whither mankind? 


The field is all mankind—how we developed in mind and body from 
primitive cultures and early forms. 


An anthropologist 


2. what's above? 


The field is the heavens and all that's in them—planets, galaxies, stars, 
and other universes. 


An astronomer 


3. and what's below? 


The field is the comparatively little and insignificant whirling ball on 
which we live—the earth. How did our planet come into being, what is it 
made of, how were its mountains, oceans, rivers, plains, and valleys 
formed, and what's down deep if you start digging? 


A geologist 


4. what is life? 


The field is all living organisms—from the simplest one-celled amoeba 
to the amazingly complex and mystifying structure we call a human being. 
Plant or animal, flesh or vegetable, denizen of water, earth, or air—if it 
lives and grows, this scientist wants to know more about it. 


A biologist 


5. flora 


Biology classifies life into two great divisions—plant and animal. This 
scientist's province is the former category—flowers, trees, shrubs, mosses, 
marine vegetation, blossoms, fruits, seeds, grasses, and all the rest that 
make up the plant kingdom. 


A botanist 


6. and fauna 


Animals of every description, kind, and condition, from birds to bees, 
fish to fowl, reptiles to humans, are the special area of exploration of this 
scientist. 


A zoologist 


7. and all the little bugs 


There are over 650,000 different species of insects, and millions of 
individuals of every species—and this scientist is interested in every one 


of them. 


An entomologist 


8. tower of Babel 


This linguistic scientist explores the subtle, intangible, elusive uses of 
that unique tool that distinguishes human beings from all other forms of 
life—to wit: language. This person is, in short, a student of linguistics, 
ancient and modern, primitive and cultured, Chinese, Hebrew, Icelandic, 
Slavic, Teutonic, and every other kind spoken now or in the past by 
human beings, not excluding that delightful hodgepodge known as "pidgin 
English,” in which a piano is described as “big box, you hit 'um in teeth, 
he cry,” and in which Hamlet's famous quandary, “To be or not to be, that 
is the question...,” is translated into “Can do, no can do—how fashion?" 


A philologist 


9. what do you really mean? 


This linguistic scientist explored the subtle, intangible, elusive 
relationship between language and thinking, between meaning and words; 
and is interested in determining the psychological causes and effects of 
what people say and write. 


A semanticist 


10. who are your friends and neighbors? 


This scientist is a student of the ways in which people live together, 
their family and community structures and customs, their housing, their 
social relationships, their forms of government, and their layers of caste 
and class. 


A sociologist 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


1. 
p: 
3: 
4. 
5. 
6. 
9. 
8. 
9. 


10. 


anthropologist 
astronomer 
geologist 
biologist 
botanist 
zoologist 
entomologist 
philologist 
semanticist 


sociologist 


Can you work with the words? 


Oo ON Oo Ul HR OQ 


10. 


SCIENTIST 


. anthropologist 
. astronomer 


. geologist 

. biologist 

. botanist 

. Zoologist 

. entomologist 
. philologist 


. semanticist 


sociologist 


an'-thro-POL'-o-jist 
9-STRON"-o-mor 
jee-OL’-2-jist 
bi-OL’-a-jist 
BOT"-o-nist 
zo-OL'-o-jist 
en'-to-MOL'-o-jist 
fo-LOL'-o-jist 
so-MAN"-to-sist 


so-shee-OL'-o-jist or so'-see-OL'-o-jist 


PROFESSIONAL FIELD 
a. community and family life 


b. meanings and psychological 


effects of words 


c. development of the human race 


d. celestial phenomena 

e. language 

f. insect forms 

g. the earth 

h. all forms of living matter 
i. animal life 


j. plant life 


KEY: 1-c, 2-d, 3-g, 4-h, 5-j, 6-i, 7-f, 8-e, 9-b, 10-a 


Can you recall the words? 


1. insects 


4A o o 


8. A 


9. all living things 
9.B | 
10. animals 


KEY: 1-entomologist, 2-philologist, 3-sociologist, 4-anthropologist, 5- 
semanticist, 6-botanist, 7-geologist, 8-astronomer, 9-biologist, 10- 
zoologist 


(End of Session 11) 


SESSION 12 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. people and the stars 


Anthropologist is constructed from roots we are familiar with—anthropos, 
mankind, and logos, science, study. 

The science is anthropology (an'-thro-POL'-o-jee). Can you write the 
adjective form of this word? . (Can you pronounce it?) 

Astronomer is built on Greek astron, star, and nomos, arrangement, law, 
or order. The astronomer is interested in the arrangement of stars and 
other celestial bodies. The science is astronomy (8-STRON’-3-mee), the 
adjective is astronomical (as'-tro-NOM'-o-kol), a word often used in a non- 
heavenly sense, as in "the astronomical size of the national debt." 
Astronomy deals in such enormous distances (the sun, for example, is 
93,000,000 miles from the earth, and light from stars travels toward the 
earth at 186,000 miles per second) that the adjective astronomical is 
applied to any tremendously large figure. 

Astron, star, combines with logos to form astrology (9-STROL'-o-jee), 
which assesses the influence of planets and stars on human events. The 
practitioner is an astrologer (2-STROL'-o-jor). Can you form the adjective? 
GINE . (Can you pronounce it?) 

By etymology, an astronaut (AS’-tra-not’) is a sailor among the stars 
(Greek nautes, sailor). This person is termed with somewhat less 
exaggeration a cosmonaut (KOZ’-ms-not’) by the Russians (Greek, kosmos, 
universe). Nautical (NOT’-a-kal), relating to sailors, sailing, ships, or 
navigation, derives also from nautes, and nautes in turn is from Greek naus, 
ship—a root used in nausea (etymologically, ship-sickness or seasickness!). 

Aster (AS'-tor) is a star shaped flower. Asterisk (AS'-to-risk), a star- 
shaped symbol (*), is generally used in writing or printing to direct the 
reader to look for a footnote. Astrophysics (as’-tra-FIZ’-iks) is that branch 
of physics dealing with heavenly bodies. 


Disaster (do-ZAS'-tor) and disastrous (do-ZAS'-tros) also come from 
astron, star. In ancient times it was believed that the stars ruled human 
destiny; any misfortune or calamity, therefore, happened to someone 
because the stars were in opposition. (Dis-, a prefix of many meanings, in 
this word signifies against.) 

Nomos, arrangement, law, or order, is found in two other interesting 
English words. 

For example, if you can make your own laws for yourself, if you needn't 
answer to anyone else for what you do, in short, if you are independent, 
then you enjoy autonomy (aw-TON’-3-mee), a word that combines nomos, 
law, with autos, self. Autonomy, then, is self-law, self-government. The 
fifty states in our nation are fairly autonomous (aw-TON’-a-mas), but not 
completely so. On the other hand, in most colleges each separate 
department is pretty much autonomous. And of course, one of the big 
reasons for the revolution of 1776 was that America wanted autonomy, 
rather than control by England. 

You know the instrument that beginners at the piano use to guide their 
timing? A pendulum swings back and forth, making an audible click at 
each swing, and in that way governs or orders the measure (or timing) of 
the player. Hence it is called a metronome (MET’-ra-nom’), a word that 
combines nomos with metron, measurement. 


2. the earth and its life 


Geologist derives from Greek ge (geo-), earth. The science is geology (jee- 
OL’-a-jee). Can you write the adjective? 
you pronounce it?) 

Geometry (jee-OM’-a-tree)—ge plus metron—by etymology 
“measurement of the earth,” is that branch of mathematics treating of the 
measurement and properties of solid and plane figures, such as angles, 
triangles, squares, spheres, prisms, etc. (The etymology of the word shows 
that this ancient science was originally concerned with the measurement 
of land and spaces on the earth.) 

The mathematician is a geometrician (jee'-o-mo-TRISH'-on), the adjective 
is geometric (jee’-d-MET’-rik). 

Geography (jee-OG'-ro-fee) is writing about (graphein, to write), or 
mapping, the earth. A practitioner of the science is a geographer (jee-OG"- 


ro-for), the adjective is geographic (jee-o-GRAF"-ik). 

(The name George is also derived from ge (geo-), earth, plus ergon, work 
—the first George was an earth-worker or farmer.) 

Biologist combines bios, life, with logos, science, study. The science is 
biology (bi-OL’-a-jee). The adjective? — | | 

Bios, life, is also found in biography (bi-OG’-ra-fee), writing about 
someone's life; autobiography (aw'-to-bi-OG"-ro-fee), the story of one's life 
written by oneself; and biopsy (BI’-op-see), a medical examination, or view 
(opsis, optikos, view, vision), generally through a microscope, of living 
tissue, frequently performed when cancer is suspected. A small part of the 
tissue is cut from the affected area and under the microscope its cells can 
be investigated for evidence of malignancy. A biopsy is contrasted with an 
autopsy (AW’-top-see), which is a medical examination of a corpse in order 
to discover the cause of death. The autos in autopsy means, as you know, 
self—in an autopsy, etymologically speaking, the surgeon or pathologist 
determines, by actual view or sight rather than by theorizing (i.e., ^by 
viewing or seeing for oneself"), what brought the corpse to its present 
grievous state. 

Botanist is from Greek botane, plant. The field is botany (BOT"-o-nee); the 
adjective is botanical (ba-TAN"-o-kol). 

Zoologist is from Greek zoion, animal. The science is zoology. The 
adjective? — | | . The combination of the two o's tempts many 
people to pronounce the first three letters of these words in one syllable, 
thus: zoo. However, the two o's should be separated, as in co-operate, even 
though no hyphen is used in the spelling to indicate such separation. Say 
Z0-OL’-2-jist, zo-OL'-o-jee, zo'-a-LOJ'-o-kol. Zoo, a park for animals, is a 
shortened form of zoological gardens, and is, of course, pronounced in one 
syllable. 

The zodiac (ZO'-dee-ak) is a diagram, used in astrology, of the paths of 
the sun, moon, and planets; it contains, in part, Latin names for various 
animals—scorpio, scorpion; leo, lion; cancer, crab; taurus, bull; aries, ram; 
and pisces, fish. Hence its derivation from zoion, animal. 

The adjective is zodiacal (zo-DI'-o-kol). 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT 


1. anthropos 


ENGLISH WORD 
2. logos 
ENGLISH WORD 
3. astron 
ENGLISH WORD 
4. nautes 
ENGLISH WORD 
5. naus 
ENGLISH WORD 
6. dis- 
ENGLISH WORD 
7. nomos 
ENGLISH WORD 
8. autos 
ENGLISH WORD 
9. metron 
ENGLISH WORD 
10. ge (geo-) 
ENGLISH WORD 
11. graphein 
ENGLISH WORD 
12. bios 


ENGLISH WORD 


MEANING 


mankind 


science, study 


star 


sailor 


ship 


against 


arrangement, law, order 


self 


measurement 


earth 


to write 


life 


13. opsis, optikos view, vision, sight 


ENGLISH WORD — 
14. botane plant 
ENGLISH WORD mM 

15. zoion animal 
ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? (l) 


1. anthropology an’-thra-POL’-3-jee 
2. anthropological an'-thro-po-LOJ"-o-kol 
3. astronomy 9-STRON"-2-mee 
4. astronomical as'-tra-NOM"'-o-kol 
5. astrology 9-STROL'-2-jee 
6. astrological as’-tra-LOJ’-a-kal 
7. astronaut AS’-tra-not’ 
8. cosmonaut KOZ'-mo-not 
9. nautical NOT’-a-kal 

10. aster AS’-tar 

11. asterisk AS’-ta-risk 

12. disaster do-ZAS'-tor 

13. disastrous da-ZAS’-tras 


Can you pronounce the words? (II) 


. geology 

. geological 

. geometry 

. geometrician 
. geometric 

. geography 
geographer 

. geographical 


O oo Noo 0T ode pon UNS Cem 


. biology 


= 
© 


. biological 


— 
OÓ 


. biography 
. biographer 


= me 
w N 


. biographical 


jee-OL’-ə-jee 
jeæ-ə-LOJ’-ə-kəl 
jee-OM"-2-tree 
jee'-o-me-TRISH'-on 
jee-9-MET"-rik 
jee-OG’-ra-fee 
jee-OG"-re-for 
jee"-9-GRAF'-o-kal 
bi-OL’-a-jee 
bi’-a-LOJ’-a-kal 
bi-OG’-ra-fee 
bi-OG"-ro-for 
bi’-a-GRAF’-a-kal 


Can you pronounce the words? (III) 


. autonomy 

. autonomous 

. metronome 

. autobiography 

. autobiographer 

. autobiographical 
. biopsy 


. autopsy 


O 0 d WD QU BW Ne 


. botany 


= 
© 


. botanical 


aw-TON’-ə-mee 
aw-TON’-ə-məs 
MET'-ro-nom" 
aw’-ta-bi-OG’-ra-fee 


aw’-to-bi-OG’-ra-far 


aw-to-bi’-o-GRAF’-3-kal 


BI’-op-see 
AW’-top-see 
BOT’-a-nee 
ba-TAN’-a-kal 


11. zoology Z0-OL'-o-jee 


12. zoological z0-2-LOJ"-o-kol 
13. zodiac ZO'-dee-ak 
14. zodiacal zo-DI'-o-kal 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


JUR l a. theory of the influence of planets 
. anthropology 
and stars on human events 


2. astronomy b. science of earth-mapping 

3. astrology c. science of all living matter 

4. geology d. science of human development 
5. biology e. science of plants 


f. science of the composition of the 
6. geometry 


earth 
7. botany g. science of animal life 
8. zoology h. science of the heavens 


i. mathematical science of figures, 
2. geography shapes, etc 


KEY: 1-d, 2-h, 3-a, 4-f, 5-c, 6-i, 7-e, 8-g, 9-b 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


1. autopsy a. “sailor among the stars" 
2. biopsy b. star-shaped flower 
3. biography c. story of one’s own life 


d. dissection and examination of a 


4. autobiography corpse to determine the cause of 
death 
5. zodiac e. great misfortune 
6. astronaut f. “sailor of the universe” 
7. cosmonaut g. story of someone’s life 
h. diagram of paths of sun, moon, 
8. aster 
and planets 
; i. instrument to measure musical 
9. disaster 
time 
10. autonomy j. self-rule 


11. metronome k. examination of living tissue 


KEY: 1-d, 2-k, 3-g, 4-c, 5-h, 6-a, 7-f, 8-b, 9-e, 10-j, 11-i 


Do you understand the words? 


1. Are anthropological studies concerned with plant life? 
YES | NO 
2. Are astronomical numbers extremely small? 
YES | NO 
3. Is an astrologer interested in the time and date of your birth? 
YES | NO 
4. Are nautical maneuvers carried on at sea? 
YES | NO 
5. Does a disastrous earthquake take a huge toll of life and property? 
YES | NO 
6. Do geological investigations sometimes determine where oil is to be 
found? 
YES | NO 
7. Does a geometrician work with mathematics? 
YES | NO 
8. Do geographical shifts in population sometimes affect the economy of 
an area? 
YES | NO 
9. Does a biographical novel deal with the life of a real person? 
YES | NO 
10. Is botany a biological science? 
YES | NO 
11. Is the United States politically autonomous? 
YES | NO 
12. Is a biopsy performed on a dead body? 
YES | NO 
13. Is a metronome used in the study of mathematics? 
YES | NO 


14. Is an autopsy performed to correct a surgical problem? 
YES NO 

15. Does an author write an autobiography about someone else's life? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1-no, 2-no, 3-yes, 4—-yes, 5-yes, 6-yes, 7—yes, 8-yes, 9-yes, 10-yes, 
11-yes, 12-no, 13-no, 14-no, 15-no 


Can you recall the words? (I) 


1. pertaining to the science of animals (adj.) 


LZ, 

2. pertaining to the science of plants (adj.) 
2.B ç — 

3. dissection of a corpse to determine the cause of death 
3.A o ooo 

4. story of one's life, self-written 
4.A o 

5. pertaining to the science of all living matter (adj.) 
5.B | | . 

6. science of the measurement of figures 
670-. 

7. pertaining to the science of the earth's composition (adj.) 
VC 

8. branch of physics dealing with the composition of celestial bodies 
8.A. Z o oo 

9. star-shaped flower 
9.A_ 


10. very high in number; pertaining to the science of the heavens (adj.) 


12. science of the development of mankind 


13. person who believes human events are influenced by the paths of the 
sun, moon, and planets 


KEY: 1-zoological, 2-botanical, 3-autopsy, 4-autobiography, 5- 


biological, 6-geometry, 7-geological, 8-astrophysics, 9-aster, 10- 
astronomical, 11-astronomy, 12-anthropology, 13-astrologer 


Can you recall the words? (II) 


1 


12. 


13. 


microscopic examination of living tissue 


. self-government 


285. NERA 


. time measurer for music 


. Voyager among the stars 


4.A — 


. traveler through the universe 


. self-governing (adj.) 


8. A__ 


. diagram used in astrology 


. pertaining to such a diagram (adj.) 


10. Z 


. pertaining to ships, sailing, etc. 


KEY: 1-biopsy, 2-autonomy, 3-metronome, 4-astronaut, 5-cosmonaut, 
6-disaster, 7-geography, 8-autonomous, 9-zodiac, 10-zodiacal, 11- 
nautical, 12-asterisk, 13-biography 


(End of Session 12) 


SESSION 13 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. cutting in and out 


Flies, bees, beetles, wasps, and other insects are segmented creatures— 
head, thorax, and abdomen. Where these parts join, there appears to the 
imaginative eye a "cutting in" of the body. 

Hence the branch of zoology dealing with insects is aptly named 
entomology, from Greek en-, in, plus tome, a cutting. The adjective is 
entomological (en'-to-mo-LOJ'-o2-k2l). 

(The word insect makes the same point—it is built on Latin in- in, plus 
sectus, a form of the verb meaning to cut.) 

The prefix ec-, from Greek ek-, means out. (The Latin prefix, you will 
recall, is ex-.) Combine ec- with tome to derive the words for surgical 
procedures in which parts are “cut out,” or removed: tonsillectomy (the 
tonsils), appendectomy (the appendix), mastectomy (the breast), 
hysterectomy (the uterus), prostatectomy (the prostate), etc. 

Combine ec- with Greek kentron, center (the Latin root, as we have 
discovered, is centrum), to derive eccentric (8k-SEN’-trik)—out of the center, 
hence deviating from the normal in behavior, attitudes, etc., or 
unconventional, odd, strange. The noun is eccentricity (ek'-son-TRIS'-o-tee). 


2. more cuts 


The Greek prefix a- makes a root negative; the atom (AT'-om) was so 
named at a time when it was considered the smallest possible particle of 
an element, that is, one that could not be cut any further. (We have long 
since split the atom, of course, with results, as in most technological 
advances, both good and evil.) The adjective is atomic (8-TOM’-ik). 

The Greek prefix ana- has a number of meanings, one of which is up, as 
in anatomy (9-NAT'-o-mee), originally the cutting up of a plant or animal to 


determine its structure, later the bodily structure itself. The adjective is 
anatomical (an'-o-TOM"-o-kol). 

Originally any book that was part of a larger work of many volumes 
was called a tome (TOM)—etymologically, a part cut from the whole. 
Today, a tome designates, often disparagingly, an exceptionally large 
book, or one that is heavy and dull in content. 

The Greek prefix dicha-, in two, combines with tome to construct 
dichotomy (di-KOT'-o-mee), a splitting in two, a technical word used in 
astronomy, biology, botany, and the science of logic. It is also employed 
as a non-technical term, as when we refer to the dichotomy in the life of a 
man who is a government clerk all day and a night-school teacher after 
working hours, so that his life is, in a sense, split into two parts. The verb 
is dichotomize (di-KOT’-a-miz’); the adjective is dichotomous (di-KOT"'-a- 
mas). Dichotomous thinking is the sort that divides everything into two 
parts—good and bad; white and black; Democrats and Republicans; etc. 
An unknown wit has made this classic statement about dichotomous 
thinking: “There are two kinds of people: those who divide everything 
into two parts, and those who do not." 

Imagine a book, a complicated or massive report, or some other 
elaborate document—now figuratively cut on or through it so that you 
can get to its essence, the very heart of the idea contained in it. What you 
have is an epitome (2-PTI"-o-mee), a condensation of the whole. (From epi-, 
on, upon, plus torne.) 

An epitome may refer to a summary, condensation, or abridgment of 
language, as in “Let me have an epitome of the book,” or “Give me the 
epitome of his speech." 

More commonly, epitome and the verb epitomize (9-PTT'-o-miz^) are used 
in sentences like “She is the epitome of kindness," or “That one act 
epitomizes her philosophy of life." If you cut everything else away to get to 
the essential part, that part is a representative cross-section of the whole. 
So a woman who is the epitome of kindness stands for all people who are 
kind; and an act that epitomizes a philosophy of life represents, by itself, 
the complete philosophy. 


3. love and words 


Logos, we know, means science or study; it may also mean word or 
speech, as it does in philology (fo-LOL'-o-jee), etymologically the love of 
words (from Greek philein, to love, plus logos), or what is more commonly 
called linguistics (ling-GWIS’-tiks), the science of language, a term derived 
from Latin lingua, tongue. 

Can you write, and pronounce, the adjective form of philology? 


4. more love 


Philanthropy (fe-LAN’-thra-pee) is by etymology the love of mankind— 
one who devotes oneself to philanthropy is a philanthropist (fe-LAN’-thro- 
pist), as we learned in Chapter 3; the adjective is philanthropic (fil-ən- 
THROP^" ik). 

The verb philander (fo-LAN'-dor) to “play around" sexually, be 
promiscuous, or have extramarital relations, combines philein with andros, 
male. (Philandering, despite its derivation, is not of course exclusively the 
male province. The word is, in fact, derived from the proper name 
conventionally given to male lovers in plays and romances of the 1500s 
and 1600s.) One who engages in the interesting activities catalogued 
above is a philanderer (fo-LAN"-dor-or). 

By etymology, philosophy is the love of wisdom (Greek sophos, wise); 
Philadelphia is the City of Brotherly Love (Greek adelphos, brother); 
philharmonic is the love of music or harmony (Greek harmonia, harmony); 
and a philter, a rarely used word, is a love potion. Today we call whatever 
arouses sexual desire an aphrodisiac (af’-ra-DIZ’-ee-ak’), from Aphrodite, 
the Greek goddess of love and beauty. 

Aphrodisiac is an adjective as well as a noun, but a longer adjective 
form, aphrodisiacal (af'-ro-do-ZI'-o-kol), is also used. 

A bibliophile (BIB'-lee-o-fil') is one who loves books as collectibles, 
admiring their binding, typography, illustrations, rarity, etc.—in short, a 
book collector. The combining root is Greek biblion, book. 

An Anglophile (ANG'-glo-fil' admires and is fond of the British people, 
customs, culture, etc. The combining root is Latin Anglus, English. 


5. words and how they affect people 


The semanticist is professionally involved in semantics (so-MAN"-tiks). 
The adjective is semantic (so-MAN"-tik) or semantical (se-MAN"-to-kol). 

Semantics, like orthopedics, pediatrics, and obstetrics, is a singular noun 
despite the -s ending. Semantics is, not are, an exciting study. However, 
this rule applies only when we refer to the word as a science or area of 
study. In the following sentence, semantics is used as a plural: “The 
semantics of your thinking are all wrong." 

Two stimulating and highly readable books on the subject, well worth a 
visit to the library to pick up, are Language in Thought and Action, by S. I. 
Hayakawa, and People in Quandaries, by Dr. Wendell Johnson. 


6. how people live 


The profession of the sociologist is sociology (so'-shee-OL'-a-jee or so-see- 
OL’-a-jee). Can you write, and pronounce, the adjective? ee 

Sociology is built on Latin socius, companion,! plus logos, science, study. 
Socius is the source of such common words as associate, social, socialize, 
society, sociable, and antisocial; as well as asocial (ay-SO’-shal), which 
combines the negative prefix a- with socius. 

The antisocial person actively dislikes people, and often behaves in ways 
that are detrimental or destructive to society or the social order (anti-, 
against). 

On the other hand, someone who is asocial is withdrawn and self- 
centered, avoids contact with others, and feels completely indifferent to 
the interests or welfare of society. The asocial person doesn’t want to “get 
involved.” 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT MEANING 
1. en- in 

ENGLISH WORD _ 
2. tome a cutting 


ENGLISH WORD 


3. in- 
ENGLISH WORD 
4. sectus 


ENGLISH WORD 


5. kentron (centrum) 


ENGLISH WORD 
6. a- 
ENGLISH WORD 
7. ana- 
ENGLISH WORD 
8. dicha- 
ENGLISH WORD 
9. epi- 
ENGLISH WORD 
10. logos 
ENGLISH WORD 
11. lingua 
ENGLISH WORD 
12. philein 
ENGLISH WORD 
13. sophos 
ENGLISH WORD 
14. adelphos 
ENGLISH WORD 


15. biblion 


in 


cut 


center 


not, negative 


up 


in two 


on, upon 


word, speech 


tongue 


to love 


wise 


brother 


book 


ENGLISH WORD 
16. Anglus 
ENGLISH WORD 
17. socius 
ENGLISH WORD 
18. anti- 


ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? (l) 


. eccentric 


atom 
. atomic 
. anatomy 


. anatomical 


0 MOAN DH AB Qo MN 2 


. tome 


= 
© 


. dichotomy 


= m 
N e 


Can you pronounce the words? (II) 


. entomology 


. entomological 


. eccentricity 


. dichotomous 


. dichotomize 


English 


companion 


against 


en’-tə-MOL’-ə-jee 
en’-tə-mə-LOJ’-ə-kəl 
ok-SEN"-trik 
ok'-son-TRIS'-o-tee 
A'T'-om 

9-TOM"-ik 
9-NAT'-o-mee 
an’-3-TOM’-a-kal 
TOM 
di-KOT'-o-mee 
di-KOT’-a-mas 
di-KOT'-o-miz 


1. epitome 9-PIT'-o-mee 


2. epitomize 9-PIT'-o-miz' 
3. philology fo-LOL'-2-jee 
4. philological fil'-o-LOJ"-o-kol 
5. linguistics ling-GWIS’-tiks 
6. philanthropy fa-LAN’-thra-pee 
7. philanthropist fa-LAN’-thra-pist 
8. philanthropic fil’-an-THROP”-ik 
9. philander fo-LAN'-dar 

10. philanderer fo-LAN'"-dar-ar 


Can you pronounce the words? (III) 


1. philter FIL'-tor 

2. aphrodisiac af’-ra-DIZ’-ee-ak’ 
3. aphrodisiacal af’-ro-da-ZI’-a-kal 
4. bibliophile BIB’-lee-o-fil’ 

5. Anglophile ANG’-glo-fil’ 

6. semantics so-MAN’-tiks 

7. semantic so-MAN’-tik 

8. semantical so-MAN’-ta-kal 


. so'-shee-OL'-o-jee or s0’-see-OL’-a- 
9. sociology 
jee 
ae s0’-shee-3-LOJ’-3-kal or s0’-see-a- 
10. sociological 
LOJ’-a-kal 


11. asocial ay-SO’-shal 


Can you work with the words? (l) 


d 


1. entomology physical structure 


"m b. summary; representation of the 
2. eccentricity 


whole 
c. science of the meanings and 

3. anatomy 

effects of words 
4. dichotomy d. linguistics 
5. epitome e. science dealing with insects 

f f. science of social structures and 

6. philology 

customs 
7. semantics g. charitable works 
8. sociology h. that which causes sexual arousal 


E i. strangeness; oddness; 
9. aphrodisiac CR 
unconventionality 


. j. condition or state of being split 
10. philanthropy 
into two parts 


KEY: 1-e, 2-i, 3-a, 4-j, 5-b, 6-d, 7—c, 8-f, 9-h, 10-g 


Can you work with the words? (II) 


1. 


f . a. dull, heavy book 
dichotomize 
2. epitomize b. love potion; aphrodisiac 
3. philander c. pertaining to the study of language 
4. philter d. one fond of British people, customs, etc. 
2. .. € pertaining to the science of group cultures, conventions, 
5. bibliophile 
etc. 


6. Anglophile f. to split in two 


7. asocial g. withdrawn from contact with people 
8. tome h. book collector 
9. . f 
1. to summarize 
philological 
10. 


. . j. to engage in extramarital sex 
sociological 


KEY: 1-f, 2-i, 3-j, 4—b, 5-h, 6-d, 7-g, 8-a, 9-c, 10-e 


Do you understand the words? 


1. Is a philanderer likely to be faithful to a spouse? 


YES | NO 
2. Did Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde lead a dichotomous existence? 
YES | NO 


3. Is an egoist the epitome of selfishness? 


YES | NO 
4. Is a philanthropist antisocial? 
YES NO 


5. Is an aphrodisiac intended to reduce sexual interest? 
YES | NO 

6. Is a bibliophile's chief aim the enjoyment of literature? 
YES | NO 

7. Does a philologist understand etymology? 
YES | NO 


8. Is a semanticist interested in more than the dictionary meanings of 
words? 
YES | NO 
9. Is an asocial person interested in improving social conditions? 
YES | NO 
10. Is a light novel considered a tome? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1-no, 2-yes, 3-yes, 4-no, 5-no, 6-no, 7-yes, 8-yes, 9-no, 10-no 


Can you recall the words? 


1. pertaining to the study of social customs (adj.) 


6. pertaining to the study of insects (adj.) 
7. one who admires British customs 
7.A o o yoyo 
8. smallest particle, so-called 
8& A Z o o o o o oo 
9. pertaining to the structure of a body (adj.) 
9A —  — 
10. a dull, heavy book 
11. split in two (adj.) 
HD .--—— 
12. to split in two 
12.D |. | |. 
13. a condensation, summary, or representation of the whole 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


pertaining to charitable activities (adj.) 


KEY: 


l-sociological, 2-semantic or semantical, 3-bibliophile, 4- 
philander, 5-philological, 6-entomological, 7-Anglophile, 8-atom, 
9-anatomical, 10-tome, 11-dichotomous, 12-dichotomize, 13- 
epitome, 14-epitomize, 15-philanthropic,  16-eccentric, 17- 
philanderer, 18-aphrodisiac or aphrodisiacal, 19-sociology, 20- 
asocial 


CHAPTER REVIEW 


A. Do you recognize the words? 


1. Student of the stars and other heavenly phenomena: 
(a) geologist, (b) astronomer, (c) anthropologist 
2. Student of plant life: 
(a) botanist, (b) zoologist, (c) biologist 
3. Student of insect life: 
(a) sociologist, (b) entomologist, (c) etymologist 
4. Student of the meaning and psychology of words: 
(a) philologist, (b) semanticist, (c) etymologist 
5. Analysis of living tissue: 
(a) autopsy, (b) biopsy, (c) autonomy 
6. That which arouses sexual desire: 
(a) zodiac, (b) bibliophile, (c) aphrodisiac 
7. Self-governing: 
(a) autobiographical, (b) autonomous, (c) dichotomous 
8. Part that represents the whole: 
(a) epitome, (b) dichotomy, (c) metronome 
9. One who physically travels in space: 
(a) astronomer, (b) astrologer, (c) astronaut 
10. One who has extramarital affairs: 
(a) cosmonaut, (b) philanderer, (c) philanthropist 


KEY: 1-b, 2-a, 3-b, 4-b, 5-b, 6-c, 7-b, 8-a, 9-c, 10-b 


B. Can you recognize roots? 


ROOT 

1. anthropos 

EXAMPLE anthropology 
2. logos 

EXAMPLE philology 

3. astron 

EXAMPLE astronomy 
4. nautes 

EXAMPLE astronaut 
5. nomos 

EXAMPLE metronome 
6. autos 

EXAMPLE autonomy 
7. ge (geo-) 

EXAMPLE geology 
8. graphein 

EXAMPLE biography 
9. opsis, optikos 

EXAMPLE autopsy 


10. zoion 


MEANING 


EXAMPLE Zodiac 

11. tome 

EXAMPLE entomology 
12. sectus 

EXAMPLE insect 

13. lingua 

EXAMPLE linguistics 


14. philein 


EXAMPLE philanthropy 


15. sophos 

EXAMPLE philosophy 
16. biblion 

EXAMPLE bibliophile 
17. Anglus 

EXAMPLE Anglophile 
18. socius 

EXAMPLE Sociology 
19. logos 

EXAMPLE biology 
20. bios 


EXAMPLE biopsy 


KEY: | 1-mankind, 2-word, speech, 3-star, 4-sailor, 5-law, order, 
arrangement, 6-self, 7-earth, 8-to write, 9-view, vision, sight, 10- 
animal, 11-a cutting, 12-cut, 13-tongue, 14-to love, 15-wise, 16- 
book, 17-English, 18-companion, 19-science, study, 20-life 


TEASER QUESTIONS FOR THE AMATEUR ETYMOLOGIST 


1. Recalling the root sophos, wise, and thinking of the English word 
moron, write the name given to a second-year student in high school or 
college: Etymologically, what does this word mean? 


. 2. Based on the root sophos, what word means worldly-wise? 
~ 8. Thinking of bibliophile; define bibliomaniac: — —— - 

4. These three words, based on lingua, tongue, use prefixes we have 
discussed. Can you define each one? 


(a) monolingual 
(b) bilingual 
(c) trilingual 
Can you, now, guess at the meaning of multilingual? 
How about linguist? —  . | . 
What do you suppose the Latin root multus means? 
(Think of multitude.) 


5. With Anglophile as your model, can you figure out what country and 
its people, customs, etc. each of the following admires? 


(a) Francophile 
(b) Russophile 
(c) Hispanophile 
(d) Germanophile 
(e) Nipponophile 


(f) Sinophile 


6. Using roots you have learned, and with bibliophile as your model, can 
you construct a word for: 


(a) one who loves males: 
(b) one who loves women: 
(c) one who loves children: 


(d) one who loves animals: 


(e) one who loves plants: 


(Answers in Chapter 18) 


WHERE TO GET NEW IDEAS 


People with superior vocabularies, I have submitted, are the people 
with ideas. The words they know are verbal symbols of the ideas they are 
familiar with—reduce one and you must reduce the other, for ideas 
cannot exist without verbalization. Freud once had an idea—and had to 
coin a whole new vocabulary to make his idea clear to the world. Those 
who are familiar with Freud's theories know all the words that explain 
them—the unconscious, the ego, the id, the superego, rationalization, Oedipus 
complex, and so on. Splitting the atom was once a new idea—anyone 
familiar with it knew something about fission, isotope, radioactive, 
cyclotron, etc. 

Remember this: your vocabulary indicates the alertness and range of 
your mind. The words you know show the extent of your understanding of 
what’s going on in the world. The size of your vocabulary varies directly 
with the degree to which you are growing intellectually. 

You have covered so far in this book several hundred words. Having 
learned these words, you have begun to think of an equal number of new 
ideas. A new word is not just another pattern of syllables with which to 
clutter up your mind—a new word is a new idea to help you think, to help 
you understand the thoughts of others, to help you express your own 
thoughts, to help you live a richer intellectual life. 


Realizing these facts, you may become impatient. You will begin to 
doubt that a book like this can cover all the ideas that an alert and 
intellectually mature adult wishes to be acquainted with. Your doubt is 
well-founded. 

One of the chief purposes of this book is to get you started, to give you 
enough of a push so that you will begin to gather momentum, to stimulate 
you enough so that you will want to start gathering your own ideas. 

Where can you gather them? From good books on new topics. 

How can you gather them? By reading on a wide range of new subjects. 

Reference has repeatedly been made to psychology, psychiatry, and 
psychoanalysis in these pages. If your curiosity has been piqued by these 
references, here is a good place to start. In these fields there is a 
tremendous and exciting literature—and you can read as widely and as 
deeply as you wish. 

What I would like to do is offer a few suggestions as to where you might 
profitably begin—how far you go will depend on your own interest. 

I suggest, first, half a dozen older books (older, but still immensely 
valuable and completely valid) available at any large public library. 

The Human Mind, by Karl A. Menninger 

Mind and Body, by Flanders Dunbar 

The Mind in Action, by Eric Berne 

Understandable Psychiatry, by Leland E. Hinsie 

A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, by Sigmund Freud 

Emotional Problems of Living, by O. Spurgeon English and Gerald H. J. 
Pearson 


Next, I suggest books on some of the newer approaches in psychology. 
These are available in inexpensive paperback editions as well as at your 
local library. 

I Ain't Well—But I Sure Am Better, by Jess Lair, Ph.D. 

The Disowned Self, by Nathaniel Brandon 

A Primer of Behavioral Psychology, by Adelaide Bry 

I'm OK—You're OK, by Thomas A. Harris, M.D. 

Freedom to Be and Man the Manipulator, by Everett L. Shostrum 

Games People Play, by Eric Berne, M.D. 

Love and Orgasm, Pleasure and The Language of the Body, by Alexander 
Lowen, M.D. 

The Transparent Self, by Sydney M. Jourard 


Don't Say Yes When You Want to Say No, by Herbert Fensterheim and 
Jean Baer 

Gestalt Therapy Verbatim, by Frederick S. Perls 

Born to Win, by Muriel James and Dorothy Jongeward 

Joy and Here Comes Everybody, by William C. Schutz 

The Fifty-Minute Hour, by Robert Lindner 


(End of Session 13) 


1 Companion itself has an interesting etymology—Latin com-, with, plus panis, bread. If you are 
social, you enjoy breaking bread with companions. Pantry also comes from panis, though far more 


than bread is stored there. 


—— Brief Intermission Four 


HOW TO AVOID BEING A PURIST 


Life, as you no doubt realize, is complicated enough these days. Yet 
puristic textbooks and English teachers with puristic ideas are 
striving to make it still more complicated. Their contribution to the 
complexity of modern living is the repeated claim that many of the 
natural, carefree, and popular expressions that most of us use every 
day are “bad English,” “incorrect grammar,” “vulgar,” or “illiterate.” 

In truth, many of the former restrictions and “thou shalt nots” of 
academic grammar are now outmoded—most educated speakers 
quite simply ignore them. 

Students in my grammar classes at Rio Hondo College are 
somewhat nonplused when they discover that correctness is not 
determined by textbook rules and cannot be enforced by 
schoolteacher edict. They invariably ask: “Aren’t you going to draw 
the line somewhere?” 

It is neither necessary nor possible for any one person to “draw 
the line.” That is done—and quite effectively—by the people 
themselves, by the millions of educated people throughout the 
nation. 

Of course certain expressions may be considered “incorrect” or 
“illiterate” or “bad grammar"—not because they violate puristic 
rules, but only because they are rarely if ever used by educated 
speakers. 

Correctness, in short, is determined by current educated usage. 


The following notes on current trends in modern usage are 
intended to help you come to a decision about certain controversial 
expressions. As you read each sentence, pay particular attention to 
the italicized word or words. Does the usage square with your own 
language patterns? Would you be willing to phrase your thoughts in 
just such terms? Decide whether the sentence is “right” or “wrong,” 
then compare your conclusions with the opinions given after the 
test. 


TEST YOURSELF 


1. Let's not walk any further right now. 
RIGHT | WRONG 
2. Some people admit that their principle goal in life is to become 
wealthy. 
RIGHT WRONG 
3. What a nice thing to say! 
RIGHT | WRONG 
4. He’s pretty sick today. 
RIGHT WRONG 
5. I feel awfully sick. 
RIGHT WRONG 
6. Are you going to invite Doris and I to your party? 
RIGHT |= WRONG 


1. Let’s not walk any further right now. 

RIGHT. In the nineteenth century, when professional grammarians 
attempted to Latinize English grammar, an artificial distinction was 
drawn between farther and further, to wit: farther refers to space, 
further means to a greater extent or additional. Today, as a result, 
many teachers who are still under the forbidding influence of 
nineteenth-century restrictions insist that it is incorrect to use one 
word for the other. 


To check on current attitudes toward this distinction, I sent the 
test sentence above to a number of dictionary editors, authors, and 
professors of English, requesting their opinion of the acceptability of 
further in reference to actual distance. Sixty out of eighty-seven 
professors, over two thirds of those responding, accepted the usage 
without qualification. Of twelve dictionary editors, eleven accepted 
further, and in the case of the authors, thirteen out of twenty-three 
accepted the word as used. A professor of English at Cornell 
University remarked: *I know of no justification for any present-day 
distinction between further and farther"; and a consulting editor of 
the Funk and Wagnalls dictionary said, “There is nothing 
controversial here. As applied to spatial distance, further and farther 
have long been interchangeable." 

Perhaps the comment of a noted author and columnist is most to 
the point: “I like both further and farther, as I have never been able 
to tell which is which or why one is any farther or further than the 
other." 

2. Some people admit that their principle goal in life is to become 
wealthy. 

WRONG. In speech, you can get principal and principle confused as 
often as you like, and no one will ever know the difference—both 
words are pronounced identically. In writing, however, your 
spelling will give you away. 

There is a simple memory trick that will help you if you get into 
trouble with these two words. Rule and principle both end in -le— 
and a principle is a rule. On the other hand, principal contains an a, 
and so does main—and principal means main. Get these points 
straight and your confusion is over. 

Heads of schools are called principals, because they are the main 
person in that institution of learning. The money you have in the 
bank is your principal, your main financial assets. And the stars of a 
play are principals—the main actors. 

Thus, *Some people admit that their principal (main) goal in life is 
to become wealthy," but "Such a principle (rule) is not guaranteed to 
lead to happiness." 


3. What a nice thing to say! 

RIGHT. Purists object to the popular use of nice as a synonym for 
pleasant, agreeable, or delightful. They wish to restrict the word to its 
older and more erudite meaning of exact or subtle. You will be 
happy to hear that they aren't getting anywhere. 

When I polled a group of well-known authors on the acceptability 
in everyday speech of the popular meaning of nice, their opinions 
were unanimous; not a single dissenting voice, out of the twenty- 
three authors who answered, was raised against the usage. One 
writer responded: “It has been right for about 150 years ..." 

Editors of magazines and newspapers questioned on the same 
point were just a shade more conservative. Sixty out of sixty-nine 
accepted the usage. One editor commented: “I think we do not have 
to be nice about nice any longer. No one can eradicate it from 
popular speech as a synonym for pleasant, or enjoyable, or kind, or 
courteous. It is a workhorse of the vocabulary, and properly so." 

The only valid objection to the word is that it is overworked by 
some people, but this shows a weakness in vocabulary rather than in 
grammar. 

As in the famous story of the editor who said to her secretary: 
"There are two words I wish you would stop using so much. One is 
‘nice’ and the other is ‘lousy.’ ” 

“Okay,” said the secretary, who was eager to please. “What are 
they?" 

4. He's pretty sick today. 

RIGHT. One of the purist's pet targets of attack is the word pretty as 
used in the sentence under discussion. Yet all modern dictionaries 
accept such use of pretty, and a survey made by a professor at the 
University of Wisconsin showed that the usage is established 
English. 

5. I feel awfully sick. 

RIGHT. Dictionaries accept this usage in informal speech and the 
University of Wisconsin survey showed that it is established English. 

The great popularity of awfully in educated speech is no doubt 
due to the strong and unique emphasis that the word gives to an 


adjective—substitute very, quite, extremely, or severely and you 
considerably weaken the force. 

On the other hand, it is somewhat less than cultivated to say “I 
feel awful sick," and the wisdom of using awfully to intensify a 
pleasant concept (*What an awfully pretty child"; "That book is 
awfully interesting") is perhaps still debatable, though getting less 
and less so as the years go on. 

6. Are you going to invite Doris and I to your party? 

WRONG. Some people are almost irresistibly drawn to the pronoun I 
in constructions like this one. However, not only does such use of I 
violate a valid and useful grammatical principle, but, more 
important, it is rarely heard in educated speech. The meaning of the 
sentence is equally clear no matter which form of the pronoun is 
employed, of course, but the use of I, the less popular choice, may 
stigmatize the speaker as uneducated. 

Consider it this way: You would normally say, *Are you going to 
invite me to your party?" It would be wiser, therefore, to say, “Are 
you going to invite Doris and me to your party?” 


HOW TO TALK ABOUT LIARS AND LYING 


(Sessions 14—17) 


TEASER PREVIEW 


What kind of liar are you if you: 

have developed a reputation for falsehood? 
are particularly skillful? 

cannot be reformed? 

have become habituated to your vice? 
started to lie from the moment of your birth? 
always lie? 

cannot distinguish fact from fancy? 

suffer no pangs of conscience? 

are suspiciously smooth and fluent in your lying? 
tell vicious lies? 


SESSION 14 


It was the famous Greek philosopher and cynic Diogenes who went 
around the streets of Athens, lantern in hand, looking for an honest 
person. 

This was over two thousand years ago, but I presume that 
Diogenes would have as little success in his search today. Lying 
seems to be an integral weakness of mortal character—I doubt that 
few human beings would be so brash as to claim that they have 
never in their lives told at least a partial untruth. Indeed, one 
philologist goes so far as to theorize that language must have been 
invented for the sole purpose of deception. Perhaps so. It is certainly 
true that animals seem somewhat more honest than humans, maybe 
because they are less gifted mentally. 

Why do people lie? To increase their sense of importance, to 
escape punishment, to gain an end that would otherwise be denied 
them, out of long-standing habit, or sometimes because they 
actually do not know the difference between fact and fancy. These 
are the common reasons for falsification. No doubt there are other, 
fairly unique, motives that impel people to distort the truth. And, to 
come right down to it, can we always be certain what is true and 
what is false? 

If lying is a prevalent and all-too-human phenomenon, there 
would of course be a number of interesting words to describe 
different types of liars. 

Let us pretend (not to get personal, but only to help you become 
personally involved in the ideas and words) that you are a liar. 

The question is, what kind of liar are you? 


IDEAS 


1. you don't fool even some of the people 


Everybody knows your propensity for avoiding facts. You have 
built so solid and unsavory a reputation that only a stranger is likely 
to be misled—and then, not for long. 


A notorious liar 


2. to the highest summits of artistry 


Your ability is top-drawer—rarely does anyone lie as convincingly 
or as artistically as you do. Your skill has, in short, reached the 
zenith of perfection. Indeed, your mastery of the art is so great that 
your lying is almost always crowned with success—and you have no 
trouble seducing an unwary listener into believing that you are 
telling gospel truth. 


A consummate liar 


3. beyond redemption or salvation 


You are impervious to correction. Often as you may be caught in 
your fabrications, there is no reforming you—you go right on lying 
despite the punishment, embarrassment, or unhappiness that your 
distortions of truth may bring upon you. 


An incorrigible liar 


4. too old to learn new tricks 


You are the victim of firmly fixed and deep-rooted habits. Telling 
untruths is as frequent and customary an activity as brushing your 
teeth in the morning, or having toast and coffee for breakfast, or 
lighting up a cigarette after dinner (if you are a smoker). And almost 
as reflexive. 


An inveterate liar 


5. an early start 


You have such a long history of persistent falsification that one 
can only suspect that your vice started when you were reposing in 
your mother's womb. In other words, and allowing for a great deal 
of exaggeration for effect, you have been lying from the moment of 
your birth. 


A congenital liar 


6. no letup 


You never stop lying. While normal people lie on occasion, and 
often for special reasons, you lie continually—not occasionally or 
even frequently, but over and over. 


A chronic liar 


7. a strange disease 


You are not concerned with the difference between truth and 
falsehood; you do not bother to distinguish fact from fantasy. In 
fact, your lying is a disease that no antibiotic can cure. 


A pathological liar 


8. no regrets 


You are completely without a conscience. No matter what misery 
your fabrications may cause your innocent victims, you never feel 
the slightest twinge of guilt. Totally unscrupulous, you are a 
dangerous person to get mixed up with. 


An unconscionable liar 


9. smooth! 


Possessed of a lively imagination and a ready tongue, you can 
distort facts as smoothly and as effortlessly as you can say your 
name. But you do not always get away with your lies. 

Ironically enough, it is your very smoothness that makes you 
suspect: your answers are too quick to be true. Even if we can't 
immediately catch you in your lies, we have learned from unhappy 
past experience not to suspend our critical faculties when you are 
talking. We admire your nimble wit, but we listen with a skeptical 
ear. 


A glib liar 


10. outstanding! 


Lies, after all, are bad—they are frequently injurious to other 
people, and may have a particularly dangerous effect on you as a 
liar. At best, if you are caught you suffer some embarrassment. At 
worst, if you succeed in your deception your character becomes 
warped and your sense of values suffers. Almost all lies are harmful; 
some are no less than vicious. 

If you are one type of liar, all your lies are vicious—calculatedly, 
predeterminedly, coldly, and advisedly vicious. In short, your lies 
are so outstandingly hurtful that people gasp in amazement and 
disgust at hearing them. 


An egregious liar 


In this chapter the ten basic words revolve rather closely around a 
central core. Each one, however, has a distinct, a unique meaning, a 
special implication. Note the differences. 

TYPE OF LIAR SPECIAL IMPLICATION 


1. notorious famous—or infamous—for lying; 


tendency to falsify is well-known 


2. consummate great skill 
- too far gone to be reformed—impervious 
3. incorrigible TE 
to rehabilitation 
4. inveterate lying has become a deep-rooted habit 


lying had very early beginnings—as if 


5. congenital 
from birth 


6. chronic over and over 


an irresistible compulsion to lie—often 
7. pathological EE 
for no rational reason; lying is a disease 


8. unconscionable lack of regret or remorse 
9. glib great smoothness 
10. egregious viciousness of the lies 


These ten expressive adjectives, needless to say, are not restricted 
to lying or liars. Note their general meanings: 


well-known for some bad quality—a 
1. notorious 
notorious philanderer 


perfect, highly skilled—consummate 
2. consummate 
artistry at the keyboard 


3. incorrigible beyond reform—an incorrigible optimist 


long-accustomed, deeply habituated— 
an inveterate smoker (this adjective, like 
4. inveterate 
notorious, usually has an unfavorable 


connotation) 


5 


6 


7 


8. unconscionable 


9 


10 


. congenital 


. chronic 


. pathological 


. glib 


. egregious 


happening at or during birth-a 
congenital deformity 

going on for a long time, or occurring 
again and again—chronic appendicitis 
diseased—a pathological condition 
without pangs of conscience- 
unconscionable cruelty to children 
smooth, suspiciously fluent-a glib 
witness 

outstandingly bad or vicious-an 


egregious error 


With the exception of consummate and congenital, all ten adjectives 
have strongly derogatory implications and are generally used to 
describe people, characteristics, or conditions we disapprove of. 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
9 
6 


. notorious 

. consummate 
. incorrigible 
inveterate 

. congenital 


. chronic 


no-TAWR'-ee-os 
KAHN"-so-mot 
in-KAWR’-3-ja-bal 
in-VET'-o-rot 
kon-JEN'-o-tol 
KRON’-ik 


7. pathological 
8. unconscionable 
9. glib 

10. egregious 


Can you work with the words? 
1. notorious 
2. consummate 


. incorrigible 

. inveterate 

. congenital 
chronic 

. pathological 

. unconscionable 


glib 


O o NONNA W 


10. egregious 


path’-ə-LOJ’-ə-kəl 
un-KON’-shə-nə-bəl 
GLIB 

9-GREE"-jos 


a. beyond reform 


b. continuing over a long period 


of time; recurring 
c. diseased 
d. from long-standing habit 
e. suspiciously smooth 
f. without conscience or scruples 
g. outstandingly bad or vicious 
h. unfavorably known 
i. from birth 


j. finished, perfect, artistic 


KEY: 1-h, 2-j, 3-a, 4-d, 5-i, 6-b, 7-c, 8-f, 9-e, 10-g 


Do you understand the words? 


1. Do people become notorious for good acts? 
YES | NO 
2. Is Beethoven considered a consummate musical genius? 
YES | NO 
3. If a criminal is truly incorrigible, is there any point in attempting 
rehabilitation? 
YES | NO 
4. Does an inveterate smoker smoke only occasionally? 
YES | NO 
5. Is a congenital deformity one that occurs late in life? 
YES | NO 
6. Is a chronic invalid ill much of the time? 
YES | NO 
7. Is a pathological condition normal and healthy? 
YES | NO 
8. If a person commits an unconscionable act of cruelty, is there any 
regret, remorse, or guilt? 


YES | NO 
9. Is a glib talker awkward and hesitant in speech? 
YES | NO 


10. Is an egregious error very bad? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1-no, 2-yes, 3-no, 4-no, 5-no, 6-yes, 7-no, 8-no, 9-no, 10- 
yes 


Can you recall the words? 


1. outstandingly vicious; so bad as to be in a class by itself 
1.E 

2. starting at birth 
2:-€ 

3. happening over and over again; continuing for a long time 
3.C 

4. widely and unfavorably known (as for antisocial acts, character 

weaknesses, immoral or unethical behavior, etc.) 

4.N 

5. beyond correction 
5.4 

6. smooth and persuasive; unusually, almost suspiciously, fluent 
6.G 

7. long addicted to a habit 
ZI 

8. perfect in the practice of an art; extremely skillful 
8.C 

9. unscrupulous; entirely without conscience 
9. U 

10. diseased 
10. P 


KEY: l-egregious, 2-congenital, 3-chronic, 4-notorious, 5- 
incorrigible,  6-glib,  7-inveterate, 8-consummate, 9- 
unconscionable, 10-pathological 


Can you use the words? 


As a result of the tests you are taking, you are becoming more and 
more familiar with these ten valuable and expressive words. Now, as 
a further check on your learning, write the word that best fits each 
blank. 


1. This person has gambled, day in and day out, for as long as 
anyone can remember—gambling has become a deep-rooted 
habit. 


1. An gambler 

2. Born with a clubfoot 
2.A deformity 

3. Someone known the world over for criminal acts 
3.A criminal 


4. An invading army kills, maims, and tortures without mercy, 
compunction, or regret. 
4. acts of cruelty 
5. The suspect answers the detective’s questions easily, fluently, 
almost too smoothly. 


9. responses 
6. A person reaches the acme of perfection as an actress or actor. 
6.A performer 


7. No one can change someone's absurdly romantic attitude toward 
life. 
7. An romantic 
8. A mistake so bad that it defies description 


8. An blunder 
9. Drunk almost all the time, again and again and again—periods 
of sobriety are few and very, very far between 
9.A alcoholic 
10. Doctors find a persistent, dangerous infection in the bladder 
10. A condition 


KEY: 1-inveterate, 2-congenital, 3-notorious, 4—-unconscionable, 5- 
glib, 6-consummate, 7-incorrigible, 8-egregious, 9-chronic, 
10-pathological 


(End of Session 14) 


SESSION 15 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. well-known 


^Widely but unfavorably known" is the common definition for 
notorious. Just as a notorious liar is well-known for unreliable 
statements, so a notorious gambler, a notorious thief, or a notorious 
killer has achieved a wide reputation for some form of antisocial 
behavior. The noun is notoriety (n6-ta-RI’-a-tee). 

The derivation is from Latin notus, known, from which we also get 
noted. It is an interesting characteristic of some words that a change 
of syllables can alter the emotional impact. Thus, an admirer of 
certain business executives will speak of them as “noted 
industrialists”; these same people’s enemies will call them “notorious 
exploiters.” Similarly, if we admire a man’s or a woman’s 
unworldliness, we refer to it by the complimentary term childlike; 
but if we are annoyed by the trait, we describe it, derogatively, as 
childish. Change “-like” to “-ish” and our emotional tone undergoes a 
complete reversal. 


2. plenty of room at the top 


The top of a mountain is called, as you know, the summit, a word 
derived from Latin summus, highest, which also gives us the 
mathematical term sum, as in addition. A consummate artist has 
reached the very highest point of perfection; and to consummate 
(KAHN'-so-mot) a marriage, a business deal, or a contract is, 


etymologically, to bring it to the highest point; that is, to put the 
final touches to it, to bring it to completion. 

[Note how differently consummate (KAHN"-so-mot), the adjective, 
is pronounced from the verb to consummate (KAHN’-sa-mat)]. 

Nouns are formed from adjectives by the addition of the noun 
suffix -ness:  sweet—sweetness; simple—simpleness; | envious— 
enviousness; etc. 

Many adjectives, however, have alternate noun forms, and the 
adjective consummate is one of them. To make a noun out of 
consummate, add either -ness or -acy; consummateness (KAHN"-sa- 
mot-nos) or consummacy (KAHN"-so-mo-see). 

Verbs ending in -ate invariably tack on the noun suffix -ion to 
form nouns: create—creation; evaluate—evaluation; etc. 

Can you write the noun form of the verb to consummate? 


3. no help 


Call people incorrigible (in-KAWR'-o-jo-bal) if they do anything to 
excess, and if all efforts to correct or reform them are to no avail. 
Thus, one can be an incorrigible idealist, an incorrigible criminal, an 
incorrigible optimist, or an incorrigible philanderer. The word derives 
from Latin corrigo, to correct or set straight, plus the negative prefix 
in-. (This prefix, depending on the root it precedes, may be negative, 
may intensify the root, as in invaluable, or may mean in.) 

The noun is  incorrigibility — (in-kawr'-a-jo-BIL'-o-tee) or, 
alternatively, incorrigibleness. 


4. veterans 


Inveterate, from Latin vetus, old,! generally indicates disapproval. 

Inveterate gamblers have grown old in the habit, etymologically 
speaking; inveterate drinkers have been imbibing for so long that 
they, too, have formed old, well-established habits; and inveterate 


liars have been lying for so long, and their habits are by now so 
deep-rooted, that one can scarcely remember (the word implies) 
when they ever told the truth. 

The noun is inveteracy (in-VET'-or-o-see) or inveterateness. 

A veteran (VET'-o-ron), as of the Armed Forces, grew older serving 
the country; otherwise a veteran is an old hand at the game (and 
therefore skillful). The word is both a noun and an adjective: a 
veteran at (or in) swimming, tennis, police work, business, 
negotiations, diplomacy—or a veteran actor, teacher, diplomat, 
political reformer. 


5. birth 


Greek genesis, birth or origin, a root we discovered in discussing 
psychogenic (Chapter 5), is the source of a great many English words. 

Genetics (ja-NET’-iks) is the science that treats of the transmission 
of hereditary characteristics from parents to offspring. The scientist 
specializing in the field is a geneticist (ja-NET’-2-sist), the adjective is 
genetic (ja-NET’-ik). The particle in the chromosome of the germ cell 
containing a hereditary characteristic is a gene (JEEN). 

Genealogy (jeen’-ee-AL’-a-jee) is the study of family trees or 
ancestral origins (logos, study). The practitioner is a genealogist 
(jeen’-ee-AL’-2-jist). Can you form the adjective? 

(And can you pronounce it?) 

The genital (GEN'-a-tol), or sexual, organs are involved in the 
process of conception and birth. The genesis (JEN'-o-sis) of anything 
—a plan, idea, thought, career, etc.—is its beginning, birth, or 
origin, and Genesis, the first book of the Old Testament, describes 
the creation, or birth, of the universe. 

Congenital is constructed by combining the prefix con-, with or 
together, and the root genesis, birth. 

So a congenital defect, deformity, condition, etc. occurs during the 
nine-month birth process (or period of gestation, to become 
technical). Hereditary (ho-RED'"-o-tair"ee) characteristics, on the 


other hand, are acquired at the moment of conception. Thus, eye 
color, nose shape, hair texture, and other such qualities are 
hereditary; they are determined by the genes in the germ cells of the 
mother and father. But a thalidomide baby resulted from the use of 
the drug by a pregnant woman, so the deformities were congenital. 

Congenital is used both literally and figuratively. Literally, the 
word generally refers to some medical deformity or abnormality 
occurring during gestation. Figuratively, it wildly exaggerates, for 
effect, the very early existence of some quality: congenital liar, 
congenital fear of the dark, etc. 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT MEANING 
1. notus known 
ENGLISH WORD 
2. summus highest 
ENGLISH WORD 
3. corrigo to correct, set straight 
ENGLISH WORD 
4. vetus old 
ENGLISH WORD 
5. senex old 
ENGLISH WORD 
6. genesis birth, origin 
ENGLISH WORD 


7. logos science, study 


ENGLISH WORD 
8. in- negative prefix 


ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


. notoriety no-to-RI--o-tee 
. to consummate (v.) KON’-so-mayt’ 
kon-SUM’-9-see 


kon’-so-MAY’-shon 


. consummacy 
. consummation 


in-kawr"-o-jo-BIL'-o-tee 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5. incorrigibility 
6 
7 
8 
9 


. inveteracy in-VET'-o-ro-see 

. Veteran VET'-o2-ron 

. genetics jo-NET’-iks 

. geneticist jo-NET’-9-sist 
10. genetic jo-NET’-ik 
11. gene JEEN 
12. genealogy jee’-nee-AL’-a-jee 
13. genealogist jee’-nee-AL’-2-jist 
14. genealogical jee’-nee-3-LOJ’-a-kal 
15. genital JEN"-o-tol 
16. genesis JEN"-o-sis 
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Can you work with the words? 


On Ui A OQ 


10. 


11. 


. hereditary 


. notoriety 
. to consummate (v.) 


. consummacy 
. incorrigibility 
. inveteracy 


. genetics 


. genealogy 


. genital 


. genesis 


hereditary 


gene 


ho-RED'-o-tair'-ee 


a. state of artistic height 


b. state of being long established 


in a habit 
c. beginning, origin 
d. science of heredity 
e. bring to completion; top off 
f. study of ancestry 


g. referring to characteristics 
passed on to offspring by 


parents 

h. referring to reproduction, or to 
the reproductive or sexual 
organs 

i. ill fame 

j. particle that transmits 
hereditary characteristics 

k. state of being beyond reform 


Or correction 


KEY: 1-i, 2-e, 3-a, 4-k, 5-b, 6-d, 7-f, 8-h, 9c, 10-g, 11-j 


Do you understand the words? 


1. 


11. 


12. 


Does notoriety usually come to perpetrators of mass murders? 
YES | NO 


. Is the product of a consummately skillful counterfeiter likely to 


be taken as genuine? 
YES | NO 


. Is incorrigibility in a criminal a sign that rehabilitation is 


possible? 
YES | NO 


. Is a geneticist interested in your parents' characteristics? 


YES NO 


. Does inveteracy suggest that a habit is new? 


YES NO 


. When you consummate a deal, do you back out of it? 


YES NO 


. Is a veteran actress long experienced at her art? 


YES NO 


. Do genes determine heredity? 


YES NO 


. Is a genealogist interested in your family origins? 


YES NO 


. Are the genital organs used in reproduction? 


YES | NO 

Is the genesis of something the final point? 

YES | NO 

Are hereditary characteristics derived from parents? 


YES 


NO 


KEY: 1-yes, 2-yes, 3-no, 4-yes, 5-no, 6-no, 7-yes, 8-yes, 9-yes, 
10-yes, 11-no, 12-yes 


Can you recall the words? 


1. sexual; reproductive 
1.G 
2. to complete 
2: € 
3. wide and unfavorable reputation 
3. N 
4. particle in the chromosome of a cell that transmits a 
characteristic from parent to offspring 
4. G 
5. completion 
5. C 
6. inability to be reformed 
6.I 
7. the science that deals with the transmission of characteristics 
from parents to children 
7.G 
8. referring to a quality or characteristic that is inherited (adj. ) 
8. H 
9. beginning or origin 
9.G 
10. student of family roots or origins 
10. G 
11. height of skill or artistry 
11.C or C 
12. transmitted by heredity 


12. G 

13. quality of a habit that has been established over many years 
13.I or I 

14. a person long experienced at a profession, art, or business 
14. V 

15. pertaining to a study of family origins (adj.) 
15. G 


KEY: 


l-genital, 2-consummate,  3-notoriety, 4-gene, 5- 
consummation, 6-incorrigibility, 7-genetics, 8-hereditary, 9- 
genesis, 10-genealogist, 11-consummacy or consummateness, 
12-genetic, 13-inveteracy or inveterateness, 14-veteran, 15- 
genealogical 


(End of Session 15) 


SESSION 16 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. of time and place 


A chronic liar lies constantly, again and again and again; a chronic 
invalid is ill time after time, frequently, repeatedly. The derivation 
of the word is Greek chronos, time. The noun form is chronicity (kro- 
NIS'-o-tee). 

An anachronism (9-NAK'-ro-niz-om) is someone or something out 
of time, out of date, belonging to a different era, either earlier or 
later. (The prefix ana- like a-, is negative.) The adjective is 
anachronous (8-NAK’-re-nas) or anachronistic (9-nak'-ro-NIS"-tik). 

Wander along Fifty-ninth Street and Central Park in Manhattan 
some Sunday. You will see horse-drawn carriages with top-hatted 
coachmen—a vestige of the 1800s. Surrounded by twentieth-century 
motorcars and modern skyscrapers, these romantic vehicles of a 
bygone era are anachronous. 

Read a novel in which a scene is supposedly taking place in the 
nineteenth century and see one of the characters turning on a TV 
set. An anachronism! 

Your friend talks, thinks, dresses, and acts as if he were living in 
the time of Shakespeare. Another anachronism! 

Science fiction is deliberately anachronous—it deals with 
phenomena, gadgetry, accomplishments far off (possibly) in the 
future. 

An anachronism is out of time; something out of place is 
incongruous (in-KONG’-groo-as), a word combining the negative 


prefix in-, the prefix con-, with or together, and a Latin verb 
meaning to agree or correspond. 

Thus, it is incongruous to wear a sweater and slacks to a formal 
wedding; it is anachronous to wear the wasp waist, conspicuous 
bustle, or powdered wig of the eighteenth century. The noun form 
of incongruous is incongruity (in-kong-GROO'-2-tee). 

Chronological (kron-o-LOJ'-o-kol) in correct time order, comes 
from chronos. To tell a story chronologically is to relate the events in 
the time order of their occurrence. Chronology (kro-NOL'-2-jee) is the 
science of time order and the accurate dating of events (logos, 
science)—the expert in this field is a chronologist (kro-NOL'-o-jist)— 
or a list of events in the time order in which they have occurred or 
will occur. 

A chronometer (kro-NOM"-o-tor), combining chronos with metron, 
measurement, is a highly accurate timepiece, especially one used on 
ships. Chronometry (kro-NOM'-o-tree) is the measurement of time— 
the adjective is chronometric (kron'-o-MET"-rik). 

Add the prefix syn-, together, plus the verb suffix -ize, to chronos, 
and you have constructed synchronize (SIN’-kra-niz’), etymologically 
to time together, or to move, happen, or cause to happen, at the same 
time or rate. If you and your friend synchronize your watches, you 
set them at the same time. If you synchronize the activity of your 
arms and legs, as in swimming, you move them at the same time or 
rate. The adjective is synchronous (SIN'-kro-nos); the noun form of 
the verb synchronize is synchronization (sin'-kro-no-ZAY'-shon). 


2. disease, suffering, teeling 


Pathological is diseased (a pathological condition)—this meaning of 
the word ignores the root logos, science, study. 

Pathology (po-THOL'-o-jee) is the science or study of disease—its 
nature, cause, cure, etc. However, another meaning of the noun 
ignores logos, and pathology may be any morbid, diseased, or 
abnormal physical condition or conditions; in short, simply disease, 


as in “This case involves so many kinds of pathology that several 
different specialists are working on it." 

A pathologist (pa-THOL’-2-jist) is an expert who examines tissue, 
often by autopsy or biopsy, to diagnose disease and interpret the 
abnormalities in such tissue that may be caused by specific diseases. 

Pathos occurs in some English words with the additional meaning 
of feeling. If you feel or suffer with someone, you are sympathetic 
(sim-po-THET'-ik)—sym- is a respelling before the letter p of the 
Greek prefix syn-, with or together. The noun is sympathy (SIM'-pa- 
thee), the verb sympathize (SIM’-ps-thiz). Husbands, for example, so 
the story goes, may have sympathetic labor pains when their wives 
are about to deliver. 

The prefix anti-, you will recall, means against. If you experience 
antipathy (an-TIP'-o-thee) to people or things, you feel against them 
—you feel strong dislike or hostility. The adjective is antipathetic 
(an'-to-po-THET"-ik), as in “an antipathetic reaction to an authority 
figure." 

But you may have no feeling at all—just indifference, lack of any 
interest, emotion, or response, complete listlessness, especially when 
some reaction is normal or expected. Then you are apathetic (ap-a- 
THET’-ik); a-, as you know, is a negative prefix. The noun is apathy 
(AP'"-o-thee), as in voter apathy, student apathy, etc. 

On the other hand, you may be so sensitive or perceptive that you 
not only share the feelings of another, but you also identify with 
those feelings, in fact experience them yourself as if momentarily 
you were that other person. What you have, then, is empathy (EM’- 
pa-thee); you empathize (EM'-po-thiz^, you are empathetic (em-po- 
THET’-ik), or, to use an alternate adjective, empathic (em-PATH'"-ik). 
Em- is a respelling before the letter p of the Greek prefix en-, in. 

Someone is pathetic (po-THET'-ik) who is obviously suffering— 
such a person may arouse sympathy or pity (or perhaps antipathy?) 
in you. A pathetic story is about suffering and, again, is likely to 
arouse sadness, sorrow, or pity. 

Some interesting research was done many years ago by Dr. J. B. 
Rhine and his associates at Duke University on extrasensory 


perception; you will find an interesting account of Rhine's work in 
his book The Reach of the Mind. What makes it possible for two 
people separated by miles of space to communicate with each other 
without recourse to messenger, telephone, telegraph, or postal 
service? It can be done, say the believers in telepathy (to-LEP'"-o- 
thee), also called mental telepathy, though they do not yet admit to 
knowing how. How can one person read the mind of another? 
Simple—by being telepathic (tel-o-PATH'-ik), but no one can explain 
the chemistry or biology of it. Telepathy is built by combining 
pathos, feeling, with the prefix tele-, distance, the same prefix we 
found in telephone, telegraph, telescope. 

Telepathic (tel-a-PATH’-ik) communication occurs when people 
can feel each other's thoughts from a distance, when they have ESP. 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 

1. chronos time 
ENGLISH WORD 

2. ana-, a- negative prefix 
ENGLISH WORD 

3. con- with, together 
ENGLISH WORD 
4. in- negative prefix 
ENGLISH WORD 

5. logos science, study 
ENGLISH WORD 


6. metron measurement 


ENGLISH WORD 

7. Syn-, sym- 
ENGLISH WORD 

8. -ize 
ENGLISH WORD 

9. pathos 
ENGLISH WORD 
10. anti- 
ENGLISH WORD 
11. en-, em- 
ENGLISH WORD 
12. tele- 


ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


with, together 


verb suffix 


disease, suffering, feeling 


against 


in 


distance 


Can you pronounce the words? (I) 


. chronicity 

. anachronism 
. anachronous 
. anachronistic 


. incongruous 


nN Ul BR ù N e 


. incongruity 


kro-NIS'"-o-tee 
9-NAK"-ro-niz-om 
9-NAK'"-ro-nos 
o-nak'-ro-NIS"-tik 
in-KONG"-groo-os 
in'-kong-GROO'"-o-tee 


7. chronological kron'-o-LOJ'-2-kal 


8. chronology kro-NOL'-2-jee 
9. chronologist kro-NOL'-2-jist 
10. chronometer kro-NOM"'-2-tor 
11. chronometry kro-NOM'-2-tree 
12. chronometric kron'-o-MET'-rik 
13. synchronize SIN'-kro-niz' 
14. synchronization sin'-kro-no-ZAY'-shon 
15. synchronous SIN’-kra-nas 


Can you pronounce the words? (Il) 


1. pathology ps-THOL’-a-jee 
2. pathologist po-THOL'-o-jist 
3. sympathy SIM’-pə-thee 
4. sympathetic sim-pə-THET”-ik 
5. sympathize SIM’-pə-thīz 
6. antipathy an-TIP"-o-thee 
7. antipathetic an'-to-po-THET"-ik 
8. apathy AP’-a-thee 
9. apathetic ap-o-THET"-ik 
10. empathy EM’-po-thee 
11. empathize EM"'-po-thiz' 


12. empathetic em-po-THET’-ik 


13. empathic 
14. pathetic 

15. telepathy 
16. telepathic 


em-PATH’-ik 


po-THET"-ik 


to-LEP’-a-thee 
tel’-a-PATH’-ik 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


1. chronicity 


2. anachronism 


3. incongruity 


4. chronology 


5. chronometer 


6. chronometry 
7. synchronization 


8. pathology 


9. sympathy 


b. 


d. 


. something, or state of being, 


out of place 


timepiece; device that 


measures time very accurately 


. condition of continual or 


repeated recurrence 


act of occurring, or of causing 


to occur, at the same time 


. calendar of events in order of 


occurrence 


. something, or someone, out of 


time 


. Measurement of time 


a sharing or understanding of 


another’s feeling 


. ESP; communication from a 


distance 


10. telepathy j. disease; study of disease 


KEY: 1-c, 2-f, 3-a, 4-e, 5-b, 6-g, 7-d, 8-j, 9-h, 10-i 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


1. 


10. 


pathologist 


. antipathy 


. apathy 


. empathy 


. synchronize 


. empathize 


. anachronous 


. incongruous 


. synchronous 


pathetic 


b. 


. identification with another’s 


feelings 
share another's feelings so 
strongly as to experience those 


feelings oneself 


c. out of time 


h. 


one who examines tissue to 
diagnose disease 
occurring at the same time or 


rate 


. relating to extrasensory 


perception 


. suffering; arousing sympathy 


or pity 
lack of feeling; non- 


responsiveness 


. out of place 


. happen, or cause to happen, at 


the same time or rate 


11. telepathic k. hostility; strong dislike 


KEY: 1-d, 2-k, 3-h, 4-a, 5-j, 6-b, 7-c, 8-i, 9-e, 10-g, 11-f 


Do you understand the words? 


1 


10. 


. Are these dates in chronological order? 1492, 1941, 1586 


YES NO 


. Is pathology the study of healthy tissue? 


YES NO 


. Is telepathic communication carried on by telephone? 


YES NO 


. Does a sympathetic response show an understanding of another's 


feelings? 
YES | NO 


. Is one antipathetic to things, ideas, or people one finds 


agreeable? 
YES | NO 


. Do apathetic people react strongly? 


YES NO 


. Does an empathic response show identification with the feelings 


of another? 
YES NO 


. Is a swimsuit incongruous attire at a formal ceremony? 


YES NO 


. Is an anachronistic attitude up to date? 


YES | NO 
Are synchronous movements out of time with one another? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1-no, 2-no, 3-no, 4-yes, 5-no, 6-no, 7-yes, 8-yes, 9-no, 10- 
no 


Can you recall the words? 


1. in order of time 
LG 
2. out of place 
2. I 
3. 4. out of time (two forms) 
3.A 
4. A 
5. something, or state of being, out of place 
D.I 
6. lack of feeling 
6. A 
7. measurer of time 
7. C 
8. study of disease 
8.P 
9. feeling of hostility or dislike 
9.A 
10. to occur, or cause to occur, at the same time or rate 
10. S 
11. evoking sorrow or pity 
11.P 
12. something out of time 
12. A 
13. state of recurring again and again 
13. C 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


extransensory perception 

14. T 

one who examines tissue to diagnose disease 
15. P 

identification with the feelings of another 
16. E 

happening at the same time or rate (adj.) 
17.8 

skillful at thought transference without sensory communication 
18. T 

calendar of events in time sequence 

19. C 

referring to the measurement of time (adj.) 
20. C 


KEY: 


1-chronological, 2-incongruous, 3,  4-anachronous, 
anachronistic, 5-incongruity, 6-apathy, 7-chronometer, 8- 
pathology, 9-antipathy, 10-synchronize, 11-pathetic, 12- 
anachronism, 13-chronicity, 14-telepathy, 15-pathologist, 
16-empathy, 17-synchronous, 18-telepathic, 19-chronology, 
20-chronometric 


(End of Session 16) 


SESSION 17 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. knowing 


Psychopaths commit antisocial and unconscionable acts—they are 
not troubled by conscience, guilt, remorse, etc. over what they have 
done. 

Unconscionable and conscience are related in derivation—the first 
word from Latin scio, to know, the second from Latin sciens, 
knowing, and both using the prefix con-, with, together. 

Etymologically, then, your conscience is your knowledge with a 
moral sense of right and wrong; if you are unconscionable, your 
conscience is not (un-) working, or you have no conscience. The 
noun form is unconscionableness or unconscionability (un-kon'-sho-no- 
BIL'/-o-tee). 

Conscious, also from con- plus scio, is knowledge or awareness of 
one's emotions or sensations, or of what's happening around one. 

Science, from sciens, is systematized knowledge as opposed, for 
example, to belief, faith, intuition, or guesswork. 

Add Latin omnis, all, to sciens, to construct omniscient (om-NISH'- 
ont), all-knowing, possessed of infinite knowledge. The noun is 
omniscience (om-NISH’-ons). 

Add the prefix pre-, before, to sciens, to construct prescient (PREE’- 
shont)—knowing about events before they occur, i.e., psychic, or 
possessed of unusual powers of prediction. The noun is prescience 
(PREE’-shons). 

And, finally, add the negative prefix ne- to sciens to produce 
nescient (NESH'-ant), not knowing, or ignorant. Can you, by analogy 


with the previous two words, write the noun form of nescient? 
. (Can you pronounce it?) 


2. fool some of the people... 


Glib is from an old English root that means slippery. Glib liars or 
glib talkers are smooth and slippery; they have ready answers, fluent 
tongues, a persuasive air—but, such is the implication of the word, 
they fool only the most nescient, for their smoothness lacks sincerity 
and conviction. 

The noun is glibness. 


3. herds and flocks 


Egregious (remember the pronunciation? o-GREE'"-jos) is from Latin 
grex, gregis, herd or flock. An egregious lie, act, crime, mistake, etc. is 
so exceptionally vicious that it conspicuously stands out (e-, a 
shortened form of the prefix ex-, out) from the herd or flock of other 
bad things. 

The noun is egregiousness (9-GREE'"-jos-nos). 

A person who enjoys companionship, who, etymologically, likes 
to be with the herd, who reaches out for friends and is happiest 
when surrounded by people—such a person is gregarious (gra-GAIR’- 
ee-os). 

Extroverts are of course gregarious—they prefer human contact, 
conversation, laughter, interrelationships, to solitude. 

The suffix -ness, as you know, can be added to an adjective to 
construct a noun form. Write the noun for gregarious: 


Add the prefix con-, with, together, to grex, gregis, to get the verb 
congregate (KONG"-gra-gayt'); add the prefix se-, apart, to build the 
verb segregate (SEG’-ra-gayt’); add the prefix ad-, to, toward (ad- 
changes to ag- before a root starting with g-), to construct the verb 
aggregate (AG-ro-gayt"). 


Let's see what we have. When people gather together in a herd or 
flock, they (write the verb) 
The noun is congregation (cong' Es -GAY’-shen), one of the 
meanings of which is a religious "flock." 
Put people or things apart from the herd, and you (write the verb) 
them. Can you construct the noun by adding the 
suitable noun suffix? 


Bring individual items to or toward the herd or flock, and you 
(write the verb) them. What is the noun form of this 
verb? 

The verb menu also means to come together to or toward the 
herd, that is, to gather into a mass or whole, or by extension, to total or 
amount to. So aggregate, another noun form, pronounced AG’-re-gat, 
is a group or mass of individuals considered as a whole, a herd, or a 
flock, as in the phrase "people in the aggregate..." 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 
l. grex, gregis herd, flock 
ENGLISH WORD 
2. €-, eX- out 
ENGLISH WORD 
3. -ness noun suffix 
ENGLISH WORD 
4. con- with, together 
ENGLISH WORD 


5. ad-, ag- to, toward 


ENGLISH WORD 


6. un- negative prefix 
ENGLISH WORD 

7. Scio to know 
ENGLISH WORD 

8. sciens knowing 
ENGLISH WORD 

9. omnis all 
ENGLISH WORD 
10. pre- before 
ENGLISH WORD 
11. ne- negative prefix 
ENGLISH WORD 
12. se- apart 
ENGLISH WORD 
13. -ion noun suffix added to verbs 
ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


1. unconscionability un-kon'-sho-no-BIL'-o-tee 


2. omniscient om-NISH'-ont 


3: 


omniscience 


4. prescient 


5 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Can you work with the words? 
1. unconscionability 


2. 


3. 


. prescience 
. nescient 
. nescience 


6 
7 
8. 
9 


glibness 


. egregiousness 


gregarious 
gregariousness 
congregate 
congregation 
segregate 
segregation 
aggregate (v.) 
aggregate (n.) 
aggregation 


omniscience 


prescience 


om-NISH'-ons 
PREE"shont 
PREE'-shons 
NESH"'-ont 
NESH'-ons 
GLIB’-nas 
9-GREE"-jos-nos 
gra-GAIR’-ee-as 
gro-GAIR’-ee-as-nas 
KONG"-gro-gayt 
kong'-gro-GAY'-shon 
SEG’-ro-gayt’ 
seg/-ro-GAY'-shon 
AG’-ra-gayt 
AG’-ra-gat 
ag'-ro-GAY'-shon 


a. ignorance 

b. outstanding badness or 
viciousness 

c. religious group; a massing 


together 


. nescience 

. glibness 

. egregiousness 
. gregariousness 


. congregation 
. segregation 


10. 


aggregate (n.) 


d. total; mass; whole 

e. exclusion from the herd; a 
setting apart 

f. infinite knowledge 

g. friendliness; enjoyment of 
mixing with people 

h. lack of conscience 

i. suspiciously smooth fluency 


j. foreknowledge 


KEY: 1-h, 2-f, 3-j, 4-a, 5-i, 6-b, 7-g, 8-c, 9-e, 10-d 


Do you understand the words? 


1 


10. 


. Is unconscionability one of the signs of the psychopath? 


YES NO 


. Can anyone be truly omniscient? 


YES NO 


. Does a prescient fear indicate some knowledge of the future? 


YES NO 


. Is nescience a result of learning? 


YES NO 


. Does glibness make someone sound sincere and trustworthy? 


YES NO 


. Is egregiousness an admirable quality? 


YES NO 


. Do gregarious people enjoy parties? 


YES NO 


. Do spectators congregate at sports events? 


YES NO 


. Do we often segregate hardened criminals from the rest of 


society? 

YES | NO 

Is an aggregation of problems a whole mass of problems? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1-yes, 2-no, 3-yes, 4-no, 5-no, 6-no, 7—yes, 8-yes, 9-yes, 


10-yes 


Can you recall the words? 


l. 


10. 


enjoying groups and companionship 
1.G 


. ignorant 


2. N 


. state of not being held back from antisocial behavior by one's 


conscience 
3. U 
or U 


. having knowledge of an event before it occurs (adj.) 


4. P 


. a religious "flock" 


5. C 


. a total, whole, or mass 


6. A 
or A 


. to separate from the rest 


7. S 


. suspiciously smooth fluency 


8.G 


. all-knowing (adj.) 


9. 0 
to come together into a group or mass 
10. C 


KEY: l-gregarious, 2-nescient,  3-unconscionability or 
unconscionableness, 4—prescient, 5-congregation, 6-aggregate 
or aggregation, 7-segregate, 8-glibness, 9-omniscient, 10- 
congregate 


CHAPTER REVIEW 


A. Do you recognize the words? 


1. Highly skilled: 

(a) consummate, (b) inveterate, (c) notorious 
2. Beyond reform: 

(a) inveterate, (b) incorrigible, (c) glib 
3. Dating from birth: 

(a) inveterate, (b) congenital, (c) psychopathic 
4. Outstandingly bad: 

(a) egregious, (b) unconscionable, (c) chronic 
5. Science of heredity: 

(a) pathology, (b) genetics, (c) orthopedics 
6. Out of time: 

(a) incongruous, (b) anachronous, (c) synchronous 
7. Study of disease: 

(a) pathology, (b) telepathy, (c) antipathy 
8. Fond of company, friends, group activities, etc.: 

(a) apathetic, (b) gregarious, (c) chronological 
9. Indifferent: 

(a) antipathetic, (b) pathetic, (c) apathetic 

10. Long accustomed in habit: 
(a) incorrigible, (b) notorious, (c) inveterate 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Study of family ancestry: 

(a) genealogy, (b) genetics, (c) genesis 
To complete, finish, top off: 

(a) synchronize, (b) consummate, (c) empathize 
Accurate timepiece: 

(a) anachronism, (b) chronology, (c) chronometer 
Identification with the feelings of another: 

(a) sympathy, (b) apathy, (c) empathy 
Thought transference; extrasensory perception: 

(a) telepathy, (b) empathy, (c) omniscience 
Ignorance: 

(a) omniscience, (b) prescience, (c) nescience 
To gather into a group: 

(a) congregate, (b) segregate, (c) synchronize 


KEY: 1-a, 2-b, 3-b, 4-a, 5-b, 6-b, 7-a, 8-b, 9-c, 10-c, 11-a, 12-b, 
13-c, 14-c, 15-a, 16-c, 17-a 


B. Can you recognize roots? 


ROOT MEANING 

1. notus 

EXAMPLE notorious 
2. summus 

EXAMPLE summit 

3. corrigo 

EXAMPLE incorrigible 
4. vetus 
EXAMPLE veteran 

5. senex 
EXAMPLE senile 

6. genesis 
EXAMPLE congenital 
7. logos 
EXAMPLE genealogy 
8. chronos 


EXAMPLE chronic 


9. metron 
EXAMPLE chronometer 
10. pathos 


EXAMPLE pathology 


EXAMPLE pathetic 


EXAMPLE empathy 

11. grex, gregis 

EXAMPLE gregarious 

12. scio 

EXAMPLE unconscionable 
13. sciens 

EXAMPLE prescience 

14. omnis 


EXAMPLE omniscient 


KEY: 1-known, 2-highest, 3-to correct, set straight, 4-old, 5-old, 
6-birth, 7-science, study, 8-time, 9-measurement, 10- 
disease, suffering, feeling, 11-herd, flock, 12-to know, 13- 
knowing, 14-all 


TEASER QUESTIONS FOR THE AMATEUR 
ETYMOLOGIST 


1. “She was one of many notables who attended the convention.” 
Recognizing that the italicized word is built on the root notus, can 
you define the noun notable in the context of known? 

2. Notify and notice derive from the same root. Can you define 
these two words, again in the context of known? Notify: 

. Notice: . What do you supose the verb 
suffix -fy of notify means? (Think also of simplify, clarify, liquefy, etc.) 


3. You are familiar with the roots chronos and graphein. Suppose 
you came across the word chronograph in your reading. Can you 
make an educated guess as to the meaning? 

4. Recognizing the root genesis in the verb generate, how would 
you define the word? 

How about regenerate? 
What do you suppose the prefix re- Means? 

5. Recognizing the root omnis in omnipotent and ommpresent can 
you define the words? 

Omnipotent: 

Omnipresent: 

Recalling how we formed a noun from the adjective omniscient, 
write the noun forms of: 

Omnipotent: 

Omnipresent: 


6. Think of the negative prefix in anachronism; think next of the 
noun aphrodisiac. Can you construct a word for that which reduces or 
eliminates sexual desire? 


(Answers in Chapter 18) 


FOUR LASTING BENEFITS 


You know by now that it is easy to build your vocabulary if you 
work diligently and intelligently. Diligence is important—to come to 
the book occasionally is to learn new words and ideas in an aimless 
fashion, rather than in the continuous way that characterizes the 
natural, uninterrupted, intellectual growth of a child. (You will 
recall that children are top experts in increasing their vocabularies.) 
And an intelligent approach is crucial—new words can be 
completely understood and permanently remembered only as 
symbols of vital ideas, never if memorized in long lists of isolated 
forms. 

If you have worked diligently and intelligently, you have done 
much more than merely learned a few hundred new words. 
Actually, I needn't tell you what else you've accomplished, since, if 
you really have accomplished it, you can feel it for yourself; but it 
may be useful if I verbalize the feelings you may have. 

In addition to learning the meanings, pronunciation, background, 
and use of 300-350 valuable words, you have: 


1. Begun to sense a change in your intellectual atmosphere. (You have 
begun to do your thinking with many of the words, with many of 
the ideas behind the words. You have begun to use the words in 
your speech and writing, and have become alert to their appearance 
in your reading.) 

2. Begun to develop a new interest in words as expressions of ideas. 

3. Begun to be aware of the new words you hear and that you see in 
your reading. 


4. Begun to gain a new feeling for the relationship between words. 
(For you realize that many words are built on roots from other 
languages and are related to other words which derive from the 
same roots.) 

Now, suppose we pause to see how successful your learning has 
been. 

In the next chapter, I offer you a comprehensive test on the first 
part of your work. 


(End of Session 17) 


1 Latin senex, source of senile and senescent, also, you will recall, means old. In inveterate, in- 


means in; it is not the negative prefix found in incorrigible. 


HOW TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Comprehensive Test I 


SESSION 18 


If you have worked diligently thus far, you have: 


1 


2. 


. Become acquainted, or perhaps reacquainted, with 


approximately 300-350 expressive words— 
Learned scores of important Latin and Greek prefixes, roots, and 
suffixes— 


. Set up valuable habits of self-discipline and self-directed 


learning— 


. Explored your attitudes toward grammar and current usage, 


meanwhile erasing any confusion you may once have felt about 
specific problems of correctness in your use of words— 


. And, finally, taken good, long steps toward your ultimate goal, 


namely, the development of a better, richer, more expressive— 
in short, superior—vocabulary. 


Here is your chance both to review and to check your learning. 
(Bear in mind that without careful and periodic review, a significant 
amount of learning is lost.) 

Methods of scoring your achievement on this test, and the 
meaning of your results, will be explained at the end of the chapter. 


etymology 


ROOT MEANING 


1. ego 


EXAMPLE egoism 


2. misein 


EXAMPLE misanthrope 
3. gamos 

EXAMPLE bigamy 
4. gyne 

EXAMPLE gynecology 
5. derma 

EXAMPLE dermatology 
6. orthos 

EXAMPLE orthodontia 
7. psyche 

EXAMPLE psychotic 
8. neuron 

EXAMPLE neurology 
9. logos 

EXAMPLE biology 

10. bios 

EXAMPLE biopsy 

11. opsis, optikos 

EXAMPLE autopsy, optical 

12. algos 

EXAMPLE neuralgia 

13. agogos 


EXAMPLE demagogue 


14. pedis 

EXAMPLE pedestrian 
15. paidos (ped-) 
EXAMPLE pediatrician 
16. demos 

EXAMPLE democracy 
17. oculus 

EXAMPLE oculist 

18. iatreia 

EXAMPLE podiatrist 
19. metron 

EXAMPLE Optometrist 
20. geras 

EXAMPLE geriatrics 
21. soma 

EXAMPLE psychosomatic 
22. pathos 

EXAMPLE osteopath 
23. odontos 

EXAMPLE exodontist 
24. pous, podos 
EXAMPLE octopus, podium 


25. cheir (chiro-) 


EXAMPLE chirography 


ll more etymology 


ROOT MEANING 
1. graphein 
EXAMPLE graphology 
2. kallos 
EXAMPLE calligrapher 
3. Dyge 
EXAMPLE callipygian 
4. kakos 
EXAMPLE cacophony 
5. Senex 
EXAMPLE senescent 
6. anthropos 
EXAMPLE anthropology 
7. astron 
EXAMPLE astronomy 
8. nautes 
EXAMPLE astronaut 
9. ge (geo-) 
EXAMPLE geology 


10. zoion 


EXAMPLE zodiac 

11. lingua 

EXAMPLE bilingual 
12. philein 

EXAMPLE Philadelphia 
13. biblion 

EXAMPLE bibliophile 
14. autos 

EXAMPLE autonomous 
15. socius 

EXAMPLE asocial 

16. notus 

EXAMPLE notorious 
17. summus 

EXAMPLE consummate 
18. vetus 

EXAMPLE inveterate 
19. genesis 

EXAMPLE congenital 
20. chronos 

EXAMPLE chronic 

21. pathos 


EXAMPLE empathy 


22. 


grex, gregis 


EXAMPLE egregious 


23. 


sciens 


EXAMPLE prescient 


24. 


omnis 


EXAMPLE omniscient 


25. 


nomos 


EXAMPLE metronome 


same or opposite? 


egoistic—altruistic 
misanthropic—philanthropic 
misogamous—polygamous 
dexterous—skillful 
sinister—threatening 
optical—visual 
notorious—infamous 
consummate (adj. )—unskilled 
chronic—acute 


glib—halting 


. ophthalmologist—oculist 
. geriatric—pediatric 


. endodontist—exodontist 


U U U à 3 3 uà 0 0 8 8 AR HR 


O O O O O O O O O O O QO OQ 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


calligraphy—cacography 
astronaut—cosmonaut 
biopsy—autopsy 
dichotomous—cut in two 
congenital—hereditary 
veteran—"old hand” 


anachronous—timely 


IV matching 


1. 
2. 


I 
dislikes women 


is pathologically self- 


interested 


3. studies the development of 


the human race 


4. 
5. 


6. mounts and stuffs animal 


is an expert on insects 


collects books 


skins 


7. is an eye doctor 


8. is a student of linguistics 


9. has “split off” from reality 
10. 


commits antisocial acts 


U 0 U € € 0 HR 


II 


a. entomologist 


b. taxidermist 


c. egomaniac 


d. bibliophile 
e. ophthalmologist 


f. psychopath 


g. philologist 
h. anthropologist 
i. psychotic 


J. misogynist 


O O O O O OQO -3 


without guilt or pangs of 


conscience 


V more matching 


QO Ui BR ù N e 


I 


. delivers babies 

. treats female ailments 

. treats infants 

. treats skin diseases 

. treats skeletal deformities 
. is a heart specialist 


7. 


treats mental or emotional 


disturbances 


8. 


treats disorders of the 


nervous system 


9. 


feet 


10. 


VI 


treats minor ailments of the 


treats ailments of the gums 


recall a word 


1. ruthless; without conscience 


2. suspiciously fluent or smooth 


1.U 


2.G 


a. pediatrician 
b. cardiologist 
c. psychiatrist 
d. podiatrist 

e. dermatologist 


f. periodontist 


g. obstetrician 


h. neurologist 


i. orthopedist 


j. gynecologist 


II 


18. 


19. 


. outstandingly bad; vicious 


3.E 


. out of place 


4. I 


. study of the family tree; specialty of tracing ancestry 


5. G 


. Science of heredity 


6.G 


. in correct order of time 


7. C 


. socially awkward 


8.G 


. record of heart action 


9. C 


. equally skillful with both the right and left hand 


10. A 


. social scientist who deals with the problems of aging 


11.G 


. extrasensory perception 


12. T 


. branch of dentistry specializing in the care of children’s teeth 


13. P 


. blood-pressure apparatus 


14. S 


. growing old (adj. ) 


15.8 


. palm reader 


16. C 


. that which arouses sexual desire 


17. A 

representation of the whole 

18. E 

diseased; pertaining to the study of disease (adj. ) 


20. 


21. 


22, 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


19. P 

measurement of time 

20. C 

hostility; strong dislike; aversion 

21.A 

to occur, or cause to occur, at the same time or rate 
225: 

ignorant 

23. N 

knowledge of an occurrence beforehand 

24.P 

enjoying being with the herd; liking companionship 
25. G 

to identify strongly with the feelings of another 
26.E 

instrument to measure atmospheric pressure 
27.B 

to separate from the herd 

28. S 

possessed of shapely buttocks 

29.C 

ugly, illegible handwriting 

30. C 


KEY: A correct answer counts one point. Score your points for each 
part of the test, then add for a total. 


I 

1-I, self, 2-to hate, 3-marriage, 4-woman, 5-skin, 6-straight, 
correct, 7-mind, soul, spirit, 8-nerve, 9-science, study, 10-life, 11- 
view, sight, vision, 12-pain, 13-leading, 14-foot, 15-child, 16- 
people, 17-eye, 18-medical healing, 19-measurement, 20-old age, 
21-body, 22-disease, 23-tooth, 24-foot, 25-hand 


Your score: 


II 

1-to write, 2-beauty, 3-buttock, 4-harsh, ugly, bad, 5-old, 6- 
mankind, 7-star, 8-sailor, 9-earth, 10-animal, 11-tongue, 12-to 
love, 13-book, 14-self, 15-companion, 16-known, 17-highest, 18- 
old, 19-birth (beginning, origin), 20-time, 21-feeling, 22-herd, 
flock, 23-knowing, 24-all, 25-law, order, arrangement 


Your score: 


III 
1-O, 2-O, 3-0, 4-S, 5-S, 6-S, 7-S, 8-O, 9-O, 10-0, 11-S, 12-O, 
13-O, 14-O, 15-S, 16-0, 17-5, 18-O, 19-5, 20-O 


Your score: 


IV 
1-j, 2-c, 3-h, 4-a, 5-d, 6-b, 7-e, 8-g, 9-i, 10-f 


Your score: 


V 
l-g, 2-j, 3-a, 4-e, 5-i, 6-b, 7-c, 8-h, 9-d, 10-f 


Your score: 


VI 

]-unconscionable, 2-glib,  3-egregious,  4-incongruous, 5- 
genealogy, 6-genetics, 7-chronological, 8-gauche, 9-cardiogram, 
10-ambidextrous, 11-gerontologist, 12-telepathy, 13-pedodontia, 
14-sphygmomanometer, 15-senescent,  16-chiromancer, 17- 
aphrodisiac, 18-epitome, 19-pathological, 20-chronometry, 21- 
antipathy, 22-synchronize,  23-nescient,  24-prescience, 25- 
gregarious, 26-empathize, 27-barometer, 28-segregate, 29- 
callipygian, 30-cacography 


Your score: 


Your total score: 


Significance of Your Total Score: 


100-120: Masterly work; you are ready to move right along. 

80- 99: Good work; this review was useful to you. 

65- 79: Average work; you're getting a good deal out of your 
study, but perhaps you should review thoroughly after 
each session. 

50- 64: Barely acceptable; work harder. 

35- 49: Poor; further review is suggested before you go on. 

0- 34: You can do much better if you really try; continue with 
firmer resolve and more determination. 


PART TWO 


GAINING INCREASED MOMENTUM 


HOW TO TALK ABOUT ACTIONS 


(Sessions 19-23) 


TEASER PREVIEW 


What verb means to: 

belittle? 

be purposely confusing? 

tickle someone's fancy? 

flatter fulsomely? 

prohibit some food or activity? 
make unnecessary? 

work against? 

spread slander? 

give implicit forgiveness for a misdeed? 
change hostility to friendliness? 


SESSION 19 


Verbs are incalculably useful to you. 

Every sentence you think, say, read, or write contains an implied 
or expressed verb, for it is the verb that carries the action, the 
movement, the force of your ideas. 

As a young child, you used verbs fairly early. 

Your first words, of course, were probably nouns, as you identified 
the things or people around you. 

Mama, Dada, doll, baby, bottle, etc. perhaps were the first standard 
syllables you uttered, for naming concrete things or real persons is 
the initial step in the development of language. 

Soon there came the ability to express intangible ideas, and then 
you began to use simple verbs—go, stop, stay, want, eat, sleep, etc. 

As you gained maturity, your verbs expressed ideas of greater and 
greater complexity; as an adult you can describe the most involved 
actions in a few simple syllables—if you have a good store of useful 
verbs at your command. 

The richer and more extensive your vocabulary of verbs, the more 
accurately and expressively you can communicate your 
understanding of actions, reactions, attitudes, and emotions. 

Let's be specific. 


IDEAS 


1. playing it down 


Ready to go back thirty or more years? Consider some post-World 
War II American political history: 


Harry Truman couldn't win the 1948 election. The pollsters said 
so, the Republicans heartily agreed, even the Democrats, some in 
high places, believed it. Mr. Truman himself was perhaps the only 
voter in the country who was not entirely convinced. 

Came the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November—well, 
if you were one of those who stayed up most of the night listening 
to the returns, and then kept your ear to the radio most of the next 
day, you recall how you reacted to the unique Truman triumph. 

It was no mean accomplishment, thought many people. Pure 
accident, said others. If one out of twelve voters in a few key states 
had changed his ballot, Harry could have gone back to selling ties, 
one Republican apologist pointed out. It wasn't anything Truman 
did, said another; it was what Dewey didn't do. No credit to 
Truman, said a third; it was the farmers—or labor—or the 
Republicans who hadn't bothered to vote—or the ingenious 
miscounting of ballots. No credit to Truman, insisted a fourth; it was 
Wallace's candidacy—it was the Democrats—it was Republican 
overconfidence—it was sunspots—it was the Communists—it was 
the civil service workers who didn't want to lose their cushy jobs—it 
was really Roosevelt who won the election. 

Anyway Harry didn't accomplish a thing—he was just a victim of 
good fortune. 

What were the apologists for Dewey's failure doing? 


They were disparaging Truman's achievement. 


2. playing it safe 


Willing to look at some more history of the late 1940s? 

Of course, Dewey did campaign, in his own way, for the 
presidency. As the Republican aspirant, he had to take a stand on 
the controversial Taft-Hartley Act. 

Was he for it? He was for that part of it which was good. 
Naturally, he was against any of the provisions which were bad. Was 
he for it? The answer was yes—and also no. Take whichever answer 
you wanted most to hear. 


What was Dewey doing? 


He was equivocating. 


3. enjoying the little things 


Have you ever gone through a book that was so good you kept 
hugging yourself mentally as you read? Have you ever seen a play 
or motion picture that was so charming that you felt sheer delight as 
you watched? Or perhaps you have had a portion of pumpkin- 
chiffon pie, light and airy and mildly flavored, and with a flaky, 
delicious crust, that was the last word in gustatory enjoyment? 

Now notice the examples I have used. I have not spoken of books 
that grip you emotionally, of plays and movies that keep you on the 
edge of your seat in suspense, or of food that satisfies a ravenous 
hunger. These would offer quite a different, perhaps more lasting 
and memorable, type of enjoyment. I have detailed, rather, mental 
or physical stimuli that excite enjoyably but not too sharply—a 
delightful novel, a charming play, a delicious dessert. 

How do such things affect you? 


They titillate you. 


4. playing it way up 


You know how the teen-agers of an earlier generation adored, 
idolized, and overwhelmed Frank Sinatra, Elvis Presley, the Beatles? 

And of course you know how certain people fall all over visiting 
celebrities—best-selling authors, much publicized artists, or famous 
entertainers. They show them ingratiating, almost servile attention, 
worship and flatter them fulsomely.! 

How do we say it in a single word? 


They adulate such celebrities. 


5. accentuating the negative 


What does the doctor say to you if you have low blood sugar? “No 
candy, no pastries, no chocolate marshmallow cookies, no ice 
cream!", your morale dropping lower and lower as each favorite 
goody is placed on the forbidden list. 

What, in one word, is the doctor doing? 


The doctor is proscribing harmful items in your diet. 


6. accentuating the affirmative 


You are warm, friendly, enthusiastic, outgoing, easy to please; you 
are quick to show appreciation, yet accept, without judgment or 
criticism, the human weaknesses of others. 

You are a fascinating talker, an even better listener. 

You believe in, and practice, honest self-disclosure; you feel 
comfortable with yourself and therefore with everyone else; and you 
have a passionate interest in experiencing, in living, in relating to 
people. 

Need you have any fears about making friends? Obviously not. 


Your characteristics and temperament obviate such fears. 


T. playing it wrong 


Theodor Reik, in his penetrating book on psychoanalysis Listening 
with the Third Ear, talks about neurotic people who unconsciously 
wish to fail. In business interviews they say exactly the wrong 
words, they do exactly the wrong things, they seem intent (as, 
unconsciously, they actually are) on insuring failure in every possible 
way, though consciously they are doing their best to court success. 

What effect does such a neurotic tendency have? 


It militates against success. 


8. playing it dirty 


^Harry?" He's a closet alcoholic. Maud? She's sleeping around—and 
her stupid husband doesn't suspect a thing. Bill? He's embezzling 
from his own company. Paul? He's a child molester. Sally? You don't 
know that she's a notorious husband-beater?" 

What is this character doing? 


He's maligning everyone. 


9. giving the benefit of any doubt 


Do you think it's all right to cheat on your income taxes? At least 
just a little? It's wrong, of course, but doesn't everybody do it? 

How do you feel about marital infidelity? Are you inclined to 
overlook the occasional philandering of the male partner, since, 
after all, to invent a cliché, men are essentially polygamous by 
nature? 

If your answers are in the affirmative, how are you reacting to 
such legal or ethical transgressions? 


You condone them. 


10. changing hostility 


Unwittingly you have done something that has aroused anger and 
resentment in your best friend. You had no desire to hurt him, yet 
he makes it obvious that he feels pretty bitter about the whole 
situation. (Perhaps you failed to invite him to a gathering he wanted 
to come to; or you neglected to consult him before making a 
decision on a matter in which he felt he should have some say.) His 
friendship is valuable to you and you wish to restore yourself in his 
good graces. What do you do? 


You try to placate him. 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


1. disparage dis-PAIR’-9j 
2. equivocate ee-KWIV’-a-kayt’ 
3. titillate TIT"-o-layt" 
4. adulate AJ'-o-layt' 
5. proscribe pro-SKRIB’ 
6. obviate OB’-vee-ayt’ 
7. militate MIL’-9-tayt 
8. malign ma-LIN’ 
9. condone kon-DON' 
10. placate PLAY’-kayt’ 


Can you work with the words? 


1. disparage a. flatter lavishly 

2. equivocate b. work against 

3. titillate c. prohibit 

4. adulate d. forgive 

5. proscribe e. change hostility to friendliness 
po hane f. purposely talk in such a way as 


to be vague and misleading 


7. militate g. slander 


8. malign h. play down 
9. condone i. make unnecessary 


10. placate j. tickle; stimulate pleasurably 


KEY: 1-h, 2-f, 3-j, 4-a, 5-c, 6-i, 7-b, 8-g, 9-d, 10-e 


Do you understand the words? 


1 


10. 


. Do you normally disparage something you admire? 


YES NO 


. Do you equivocate if you think it unwise to take a definite stand? 


YES NO 


. Do pleasant things titillate you? 


YES NO 


. Do emotionally mature people need constant adulation? 


YES NO 


. Is sugar proscribed for diabetics? 


YES NO 


. Does a substantial fortune obviate financial fears? 


YES NO 


. Does a worker's inefficiency often militate against his keeping his 


job? 
YES | NO 


. Do people enjoy being maligned? 


YES NO 


. Do we generally condone the faults of those we love? 


YES | NO 
Can you sometimes placate a person by apologizing? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1-no, 2-yes, 3-yes, 4-no, 5-yes, 6-yes, 7-yes, 8-no, 9-yes, 


10-yes 


Can you use the words? 


In this exercise you gain the value of actually writing a new word 
as a meaningful solution to a problem. To think about a word, to say 
it, to write it, to use it—that is the road to word mastery. Write the 
verb that best fits each situation. 


1. 


You've been asked to take a stand on a certain issue, but you 
don't have the courage to be either definitely for or against. 
You 


. You spread around an unpleasant story that you know will 


blacken someone's reputation. 
You that person. 


. Your friend is justifiably angry—you asked him to go to a party 


with you, ignored him all evening, and then finally left with 
someone else. What must you do if you wish to restore the 
relationship? 

You must try to him. 


. You virtually worship your therapist. You express your 


admiration in lavish flattery; you praise her in such excessive 
terms that she appears devoid of all human frailty. 
You her. 


. You are crowding 260 on the scales, so your doctor warns 


against high-calorie meals, rich desserts, second helpings, 
excessive carbohydrates, etc. 
The doctor these foods. 


. Your child Johnnie has smacked the neighbor's kid—entirely 


without provocation, you are forced to admit. But after all, you 


10. 


think, tomorrow the other kid will, with equal lack of 
provocation, probably smack Johnnie. 
You Johnnie's behavior. 


. When your son, understandably expecting praise, mentions the 


three B's and two A's he earned in his courses, you respond, 
callously, *Is that the best you can do? What stopped you from 
getting all A's?" 

You his accomplishment. 


. You have run out of cash and plan to go to the bank to make a 


withdrawal; then unexpectedly you discover a twenty-dollar bill 
you secreted in your desk drawer months ago. 
Your find a trip to the bank. 


. You are the soul of honesty, but unfortunately, you have a 


sneaky, thievish, sinister look—and no one ever trusts you. 
Your appearance against you. 
The centerfold of Playboy or Playgirl provides a mild and 
agreeable stimulation. 
The centerfold you. 


KEY: 1-equivocate, 2-malign, 3-placate, 4-adulate, 5-proscribes, 
6-condone, 7-disparage, 8-obviates, 9-militates, 10-titillates 


Can you recall the words? 


1. change hostility into friendliness 
1. P 

2. make unnecessary 
2.0 

3. belittle 
3. D 

4. overlook or forgive a transgression 
4. C 

5. tickle; delight; stimulate pleasurably 
5 

6. spread malicious rumors about 
6.M 

7. purposely use language susceptible of opposite interpretations 
7. E 

8. act to disadvantage of 
8.M 

9. forbid 
9. P 

10. worship; flatter fulsomely 
10. A 


KEY: 1-placate, 2-obviate, 3-disparage, 4-condone, 5-titillate, 6— 
malign, 7-equivocate, 8-militate (against), 9-proscribe, 10- 
adulate 


(End of Session 19) 


SESSION 20 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. equality 


If you play golf, you know that each course or hole has a certain 
par, the number of strokes allowed according to the results achieved 
by expert players. Your own accomplishment on the course will be 
at par, above par, or below par. 

Similarly, some days you may feel up to par, other days below 
par. 

Par is from a Latin word meaning equal. You may try, when you 
play golf, to equal the expert score; and some days you may, or may 
not, feel equal to your usual self. 

When we speak of parity payments to farmers, we refer to 
payments that show an equality to earnings for some agreed-upon 
year. 

So when you disparage, you lower someone's par, or feeling of 
equality, (dis- as you know, may be a negative prefix). The noun is 
disparagement (dis-PAIR’-aj-mont), the adjective disparaging (dis- 
PAIR’-9j-ing), as in “Why do you always make disparaging remarks 
about me?” 

Parity (PAIR’-3-tee) as a noun means equality; disparity (dis-PAIR’- 
9-tee) means a lack of equality, or a difference. We may speak, for 
example, of the disparity between someone's promise and 
performance; or of the disparity between the rate of vocabulary 
growth of a child and of an adult. The adjective disparate (DIS'-po- 
rot) indicates essential or complete difference or inequality, as in 


“Our philosophies are so disparate that we can never come to any 
agreement on action." 

The word compare and all its forms (comparable, comparative, etc.) 
derive from par, equal. Two things are compared when they have 
certain equal or similar qualities, (con-, com-, together, with). 

Pair and peer are also from par. Things (shoes, socks, gloves, etc.) 
in pairs are equal or similar; your peers are those equal to you, as in 
age, position, rank, or ability. Hence the expression *to be judged by 
a jury of one's peers." 

(British peers, however, such is the contradiction of language, 
were nobles.) 


2. how to say yes and no 


Equivocate is built on another Latin word meaning equal—aequus 
(the spelling in English is always equ-)—plus vox, vocis, voice. 

When you equivocate (8-KWIV’-a-kayt’), you seem to be saying 
both yes and no with equal voice. An equivocal (8-KWIV’-3-kal) 
answer, therefore, is by design vague, indefinite, and susceptible of 
contradictory interpretations, quite the opposite of an unequivocal 
(un'-a-KWIV'-a-kol) response, which says Yes! or No!, and no 
kidding. Professional politicians are masters of equivocation (9-kwiv’- 
9-KAY'"-shon)—they are, on most vital issues, mugwumps; they sit on 
a fence with their mugs on one side and their wumps on the other. 
You will often hear candidates for office say, publicly, that they 
unequivocally promise, if elected, to...; and then they start 
equivocating for all they are worth, like people who say, “Let me be 
perfectly frank with you"—and then promptly and glibly lie through 
their teeth. 


3. statements of various kinds 


Do not confuse equivocal with ambiguous (am/’-BIG’-yoo-as). An 
equivocal statement is purposely, deliberately (and with malice 


aforethought) couched in language that will be deceptive; an 
ambiguous statement is accidentally couched in such language. 
Equivocal is, in short, purposely ambiguous. 

You will recall that ambi-, which we last met in ambivert and 
ambidextrous, is a root meaning both; anything ambiguous may have 
both one meaning and another meaning. If you say, “That sentence 
is the height of ambiguity," you mean that you find it vague because 
it admits of both affirmative and negative interpretations, or 
because it may mean two different things. Ambiguity is pronounced 
am'-bo-GYOO-o-tee. 

Another type of statement or word contains the possibility of two 
interpretations—one of them suggestive, risqué, or sexy. Such a 
statement or word is a double entendre. This is from the French and 
translates literally as double meaning. Give the word as close a french 
pronunciation as you can—DOOB'"-lohn-TAHN"-dro. (The ms are 
nasalized, the r somewhat throaty, and the final syllable is barely 
audible.) 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 

l. par equal 
ENGLISH WORD: 

2. -ment noun suffix attached to verbs 
ENGLISH WORD: 

3. -ity noun suffix attached to adjectives 
ENGLISH WORD: 

4. dis- negative prefix 


ENGLISH WORD: 


5. con-, com- with, together 


ENGLISH WORD: 
6. aequus (equ-) equal 
ENGLISH WORD: 
7. VOX, vocis voice 
ENGLISH WORD: 
8. -ate verb suffix 
ENGLISH WORD: 
noun suffix attached to verbs 
9. -ion 
ending in -ate 
ENGLISH WORD: 
10. -ous adjective suffix 
ENGLISH WORD: 
11. ambi- both 
ENGLISH WORD: 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


1. parity PAIR’-a-tee 
2. disparity dis-PAIR’-a-tee 
3. disparate DIS'"-pa-rot 


4. disparagement dis-PAIR’-3j-mont 


5. disparaging 

6. peer 

7. equivocate 

8. equivocation 

9. equivocal 
10. unequivocal 
11. ambiguous 
12. ambiguity 


13. double entendre 


Can you work with the words? 


l. parity 


2. disparity 


3. disparagement 


4. peer 


dis-PAIR’-aj-ing 

PEER 

9-KWIV"-2-kayt" 
9-kwiv'-o-KAY'-shon 
9-KWIV"'-o-kol 
un'-o-KWIV"-o-kal 
am-BIG’-yoo-as 
am/’-ba-GY00’-a-tee 
DOOB’-lahn-TAHN’-dre 


a. belittlement 

b. act of being deliberately vague 
or indirectly deceptive; 
statement that is deceptive or 
purposely open to contrary 
interpretations 

c. quality of being open to 
misinterpretation; statement 
with this quality 

d. statement or word with two 
meanings, one of them risqué, 
indelicate, or of possible sexual 


connotation 


5. equivocation e. inequality 
6. ambiguity f. equality 


7. double entendre g. one's equal 


KEY: 1-f, 2-e, 3-a, 4-g, 5-b, 6-c, 7-d 


Do you understand the words? 


1. 


10. 


Is there a disparity in age between a grandfather and his 
granddaughter? 
YES | NO 


. Is an equivocal statement clear and direct? 


YES NO 


. Is an unequivocal answer vague and misleading? 


YES NO 


. Are politicians often masters of equivocation? 


YES NO 


. Are ambiguous sentences somewhat confusing? 


YES NO 


. Are people with disparate perceptions of life likely to experience 


reality in the same way? 
YES | NO 


. Is a disparaging look one of admiration? 


YES NO 


. When people equivocate, are they evading the issue? 


YES NO 


. Is the deliberate use of double entendres likely to shock 


puritanical people? 

YES | NO 

Are supervisors and their subordinates peers? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1-yes, 2-no, 3-no, 4—yes, 5-yes, 6-no, 7-no, 8-yes, 9-yes, 10- 


no 


Can you recall the words? 


1 


10. 


accidentally vague 
1.A 


. purposely vague 


2. E 


. equality 


SP 


. Word or statement one meaning of which may be interpreted as 


risqué 
4.D 


. lack of equality 


5. D 


. belittlement 


6. D 


. clear; direct; capable of only one interpretation 


7.U 


. essentially or widely unequal or different 


8.D 


. one's equal in age, rank, etc. 


9. P 
to use words in a calculated effort to mislead or to be ambiguous 
10. E 


KEY: 1-ambiguous, 2-equivocal, 3-parity, 4-double entendre, 5- 
disparity, 6-disparagement, 7-unequivocal, 8-disparate, 9- 
peer, 10-equivocate 


(End of Session 20) 


SESSION 21 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. more on equality 


The root aequus, spelled equ- in English words, is a building block 
of: 

1. equity (EK’-woa-tee)—justice, fairness; i.e., equal treatment. (By 
extension, stocks in the financial markets are equities, and the value 
of your home or other property over and above the amount of the 
mortgage you owe is your equity in it.) The adjective is equitable 
(EK’-wo-to-bal). 

2. inequity (in-EK'-wao-tee)—injustice, unfairness (equity plus the 
negative prefix in-). Adjective: inequitable (in-EK'-wo-to-bal). 

3. iniquity (in-IK’-we-tee)—by one of those delightful surprises and 
caprices characteristic of language, the change of a single letter (e to 
i), extends the meaning of a word far beyond its derivation and 
original denotation. Injustice and unfairness are sinful and wicked, 
especially if you naively believe that life is fair. So a “den of 
iniquity” is a place where vice flourishes; an iniquity is a sin or vice, 
or an egregiously immoral act; and iniquity is wickedness, sinfulness. 
Adjective: iniquitous (in-IK’-we-tas). 

4. equinox (EE’-kwe-noks’)—etymologically, “equal night,” a 
combination of aequus and nox, noctis, night. The equinox, when day 
and night are of equal length, occurs twice a year: about March 21, 
and again about September 21 or 22. (The adjective is equinoctial— 
ee’-kwo-NOK’-shoal.) Nocturnal (nok-TURN'-oD, derived from nox, 
noctis, describes people, animals, or plants that are active or flourish 
at night rather than during daylight hours. Cats and owls are 


nocturnal, as is the moonflower, whose blossoms open at night; not 
to mention “night people,” whose biorhythms are such that they 
function better after the sun goes down, and who like to stay up late 
and sleep well into midmorning. A nocturne (NOK'-turn) is a musical 
composition of dreamy character (i.e., night music), or a painting of 
a night scene. 

5. equanimity  (ee'-kwo-NIM"-o-tee or  ek'-wa-NIM'-o-tee)— 
etymologically aequus plus animus, mind, hence “equal mind." 
Maintain your equanimity, your evenness of temper, your 
composure, your coolness or calmness, when everyone around you 
is getting excited or hysterical, and you will probably be considered 
an admirable person, though one might wonder what price you pay 
for such emotional control. (Other words built on animus, mind, will 
be discussed in Chapter 12.) 

6. Equability (ee'-kwo-BIL'-o-tee or ek’-wa-BIL’-3-tee)—a close 
synonym of equanimity. A person of equable (EE'-kwao-boal or EK'-wa- 
bal) temperament is characteristically calm, serene, unflappable, 
even-tempered. 

7. equilibrium (ee'-kwo-LIB'-ree-om)—by derivation aequus plus 
libra, balance, weight, pound, hence “equal balance." Libra (LI’-bra) 
is the seventh sign of the zodiac, represented by a pair of scales. 
Now you know, in case the question has been bothering you, why 
the abbreviation for the word pound is lb. and why the symbol for 
the British pound, the monetary unit, is £. Equilibrium is a state of 
physical balance, especially between opposing forces. When you are 
very drunk you may have difficulty keeping your equilibrium—the 
force of gravity is stronger than your ability to stay upright. An 
equilibrist (2-KWIL'-a-brist), as you might guess, is a professional 
tightrope walker—a performer successfully defying the law of 
gravity (when sober) by balancing on a thin overhead wire. 

The equator divides the earth into equal halves, and words like 
equation, equivalent, equidistant, equiangular, and equilateral (from 
Latin latus, lateris, side) are self-explanatory. 


2. not to be confused with horses 


Equestrian (9-KWES'-tree-on) is someone on a horse (as pedestrian 
is someone on foot); an equestrienne (98-kwes’-tree-EN’) is a woman 
on a horse (if you must make the distinction); and equine (EE'-kwin) 
is like a horse, as in appearance or characteristics, or descriptive of 
horses. 

Equestrian is also an adjective referring to horseback riding, as an 
equestrian statue; and equine is also a noun, i.e., a horse. 

So the equ- in these words, from Latin equus, horse, is not to be 
confused with the equ- in the words of the previous section—that 
equ- is from aequus, equal. (Remember, also, not to confuse the ped- 
in pedestrian, from Latin pedis, foot, with the ped- in pediatrician, 
from Greek paidos, child.) 


3. hear voices? 


Equivocal, you will recall, combines aequus with vox, vocis, voice; 
and vox, vocis combines with fero, to bear or carry, to form 
vociferous (vo-SIF'-or-os), etymologically “carrying (much) voice," 
hence loud, noisy, clamorous, as vociferous demands (not at all quiet 
or subtle), or the vociferous play of young children (Please! Try to 
be quiet so Dad can get his work done!"), though unfortunately TV 
addiction has abnormally eliminated child noises, at least during the 
program breaks between commercials. (Vociferous will be discussed 
at greater length in Chapter 10.) 

If you are vocal (VO’-kal), you express yourself readily and freely 
by voice; vocal sounds are voiced; vocal music is sung; and you know 
what your vocal cords are for. 

To vocalize (VO’-ka-liz’) is to give voice to (“Vocalize your anger, 
don't hold it in!”), or to sing the vocals (or voice parts) of music. 
(Can you write the noun form of the verb vocalize? JA 
vocalist (VO'-ko-list) is a singer. And Magnavox (vox plus magnus, 
large) is the trade name for a brand of radios and TV sets. 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 
1. aequus (equ-) equal 
ENGLISH WORD 
2. in- negative prefix 
ENGLISH WORD 
3. nox, noctis night 
ENGLISH WORD 
4. animus mind 
ENGLISH WORD 
5. -ity noun suffix 
ENGLISH WORD 
6. libra balance, weight, pound 
ENGLISH WORD 
7. -ist person who 
ENGLISH WORD 
8. latus, lateris side 
ENGLISH WORD 
9. equus horse 
ENGLISH WORD 
10. -ine like, descriptive of 
ENGLISH WORD 


11. pedis foot 


ENGLISH WORD 


12. paidos (ped-) child 

ENGLISH WORD 

13. vox, vocis voice 

ENGLISH WORD 

14. fero to bear, carry 
ENGLISH WORD 

15. magnus large 

ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? (I) 


1. equity EK'-wo-tee 

2. equitable EK'-wo-to-bol 

3. inequity in-EK’-wo-tee 

4. inequitable in-EK'-wo-to-bal 
5. iniquity in-IK"-wo-tee 

6. iniquitous in-IK'-wo-tos 

7. equinox EE’-kwo-noks’ 

8. equinoctial ee’-kwo-NOK’-shal 
9. nocturnal nok-TURN’-al 


10. nocturne NOK’-turn 


Can you pronounce the words? (Il) 


equanimity 
. equability 
. equable 


. equilibrium 


1. 

2 

3 

4 

5. equilibrist 
6. equilateral 
7. equestrian 
8. equine 

9. vociferous 
10. vocal 

11. vocalize 


12. vocalization 


13. vocalist 


ee’-kwoa (or ek’-wa) -NIM’-9-tee 
ee’-kwoa (or ek'-wo) -BIL’-a-tee 
EE’-kwo-bal or EK'-wo-bol 
ee’-kwo-LIB’-ree-om 
ee-KWIL'-a-brist 
ee-kwo-LAT’-ar-al 
o9-KWES"-tree-on 

EE’-kwin 

vo-SIF’-ar-as 

VO’-kal 

VO’-ka-liz’ 
vo'-ko-lo-ZAY'-shon 
VO’-ka-list 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


1. equity 


2. inequity 


3. iniquity 


4. equinox 


a. time when night and day are of 


equal length 


b. balance of mind; composure; 
calmness under trying 


circumstances 
c. horseback rider 


d. a horse 


. nocturne 


. equanimity 
. equilibrium 
. equestrian 


. equilibrist 
. equine 


. vocalist 


e. sinfulness; wickedness; 


immoral act; sin 
f. unfairness, injustice 
g. tightrope walker 
h. singer 
i. fairness, justice 


j. balance, especially between 


opposing forces 


k. night music 


KEY: 1-i, 2-f, 3-e, 4-a, 5-k, 6-b, 7-j, 8-c, 9-g, 10-d, 11-h 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


9. 


10 


. equitable 


. inequitable 


. iniquitous 


. equinoctial 


. nocturnal 


. equable 


. equilateral 
. vociferous 


vocal 


. vocalize 


a. descriptive of time when night 
and day are of equal length 

b. give voice to; sing 

c. having equal sides 

d. using, or referring to, the 
voice; freely expressing by 
voice 

e. noisy, loud, clamorous 

f. calm, unruffled, even-tempered 

g. fair, just 

h. referring or pertaining to, or 
active at, night 

i. sinful, wicked, immoral 


j. unfair, unjust 


KEY: 1-g, 2-j, 3-i, 4-a, 5-h, 6-f, 7-c, 8-e, 9-d, 10-b 


Do you understand the words? 


1. Is life always equitable? 
YES | NO 
2. Does the cynic expect more inequity than equity in life? 
YES | NO 
3. Do ethical people practice iniquity? 
YES | NO 
4. Does the equinox occur once a month? 
YES | NO 
5. Are nocturnal animals active at night? 
YES | NO 
6. If you generally preserve your equanimity, do you often get very 
excited? 
YES | NO 
7. Is it easy to maintain your equilibrium on icy ground? 
YES | NO 
8. Is equability the mark of a calm, even-tempered person? 
YES | NO 
9. Does an equilateral triangle have equal sides? 
YES | NO 
10. Is an equine a dog? 
YES | NO 
11. If you demand something vociferously, do you make a lot of 
noise? 
YES | NO 
12. If you are vocal, do you have difficulty expressing yourself? 


YES NO 
13. Is a vocalist the same as an instrumentalist? 
YES NO 


KEY: 1-no, 2-yes, 3-no, 4-no, 5-yes, 6-no, 7-no, 8-yes, 9-yes, 10- 


no, 11-yes, 12-no, 13-no 


Can you recall the words? (l) 


1 


. to give voice to; to express aloud; to sing 


1. V 


. tightrope walker 


2. E 


. active or flourishing at night 


3. N 


. descriptive or characteristic of, or like, a horse 


4. E 


. referring to the voice; skillful or fluent in expressing by voice 


5. V 


. calm and unflappable in temperament 


6. E 


. Wicked, sinful 


7.1 


. night music 


8. N 


. fairness, justice 


9. E 


KEY: 1-vocalize, 2-equilibrist, 3-nocturnal, 4-equine, 5-vocal, 6- 
equable, 7-iniquitous, 8-nocturne, 9-equity 


Can you recall the words? (Il) 


1. loud, noisy, clamorous 
1. V 
2. person on horseback 
2: 
or E 
3. calmness or evenness of temper 
3.E 
or E 
4. unfair, unjust 
4. I 
5. sin; wickedness; grossly immoral behavior 
o.I 
6. time when day and night are of equal length 
6.E 
7. fair, just, evenhanded 
ZB 
8. physical balance; balance between opposing forces 
8.E 
9. having equal sides 
9. E 
10. singer 
10. V 


KEY: 1-vociferous, 2-equestrian or equestrienne, 3-equanimity or 
equability, 4-inequitable, 5-iniquity, 6-equinox, 7-equitable, 
8-equilibrium, 9-equilateral, 10-vocalist 


(End of Session 21) 


SESSION 22 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. how to tickle 


Titillate comes from a Latin verb meaning to tickle, and may be 
used both literally and figuratively. That is (literally), you can 
titillate by gentle touches in strategic places; you are then causing an 
actual (and always very pleasant) physical sensation. Or you can 
(figuratively) titillate people, or their minds, fancies, palates (and 
this is the more common use of the word), by charm, brilliance, wit, 
promises, or in any other way your imagination can conceive. 

Titillation (tit'-o9-LAY'-shon) has the added meaning of light sexual 
stimulation. (Note that both noun and verb are spelled with a 
double I, not a double t.) 


2. how to flatter 


A compliment is a pleasant and courteous expression of praise; 
flattery is stronger than a compliment and often considered 
insincere. Adulation (aj’-3-LAY’-shen) is flattery and worship carried 
to an excessive, ridiculous degree. There are often public figures 
(entertainers, musicians, government officials, etc.) who receive 
widespread adulation, but those not in the public eye can also be 
adulated, as a teacher by students, a wife by husband (and vice 
versa), a doctor by patients, and so on. (The derivation is from a 
Latin verb meaning to fawn upon.) 

The adjective adulatory (aj'-o-lo-TAWR'-ee) ends in -ory, a suffix 
we are meeting for the first time in these pages. (Other adjective 


suffixes: -al, -ic, -ical, -ous.) 


3. ways of writing 


Proscribe, to forbid, is commonly used for medical, religious, or 
legal prohibitions. 

A doctor proscribes a food, drug, or activity that might prove 
harmful to the patient. The church proscribes, or announces a 
proscription (pro-SKRIP’-shen) against, such activities as may harm 
its parishioners. The law proscribes behavior detrimental to the 
public welfare. 

Generally, one might concede, proscribed activities are the most 
pleasant ones—as Alexander Woolcott once remarked, if something 
is pleasurable, it's sure to be either immoral, illegal, or fattening. 

The derivation is the prefix pro-, before, plus scribo, scriptus, to 
write. In ancient Roman times, a man's name was written on a 
public bulletin board if he had committed some crime for which his 
property or life was to be forfeited; Roman citizens in good standing 
would thereby know to avoid him. In a similar sense, the doctor 
writes down those foods or activities that are likely to commit 
crimes against the patient's health—in that way the patient knows 
to avoid them. 

Scribo, scriptus is the building block of scores of common English 
words: scribe, scribble, prescribe, describe, subscribe, script, the 
Scriptures, manuscript, typescript, etc. Describe uses the prefix de-, 
down—to describe is, etymologically, “to write down” about. 
Manuscript, combining manus, hand (as in manual labor), with 
scriptus, is something handwritten—the word was coined before the 
invention of the typewriter. The Scriptures are holy writings. To 
subscribe (as to a magazine) is to write one’s name under an order or 
contract (sub-, under, as in subway, subsurface, etc.); to subscribe to a 
philosophy or a principle is figuratively to write one’s name under 
the statement of such philosophy or principle. 

To inscribe is to write in or into (a book, for example, or metal or 
stone). A postscript is something written after (Latin post, after) the 


main part is finished. 
Note how -scribe verbs change to nouns and adjectives: 


VERB NOUN ADJECTIVE 
prescribe prescription prescriptive 
subscribe subscription subscriptive 


Can you follow the pattern? 


describe 
inscribe 


proscribe 


4. it’s obvious 


You are familiar with the word via, by way of, which is from the 
Latin word for road. (The Via Appia was one of the famous highways 
of ancient Roman times.) When something is obvious, etymologically 
it is right there in the middle of the road where no one can fail to 
see it—hence, easily seen, not hidden, conspicuous. And if you meet 
an obstacle in the road and dispose of it forthwith, you are doing 
what obviate says. Thus, if you review your work daily in some 
college subject, frenzied “cramming” at the end of the semester will 
be obviated. A large and steady income obviates fears of financial 
insecurity; leaving for work early will obviate worry about being 
late. To obviate, then, is to make unnecessary, to do away with, to 
prevent by taking effective measures or steps against (an 
occurrence, a feeling, a requirement, etc.). The noun is obviation 
(ob’-vee-AY’-shon). 

Surprisingly, via, road, is the root in the English word trivial (tri-, 
three). Where three roads intersect, you are likely to find busy 
traffic, lots of people, in short a fairly public place, so you are not 
going to talk of important or confidential matters, lest you be 


overheard. You will, instead, talk of trivial (TRIV’-ee-al) things— 
whatever is unimportant, without great significance; you will 
confine your conversation to trivialities (triv’-ee-AL’-9-teez) or to 
trivia (also a plural noun, pronounced TRIV’-ee-3), insignificant 
trifles. 


5. war 


Militate derives from militis, one of the forms of the Latin noun 
meaning soldier or fighting man. If something militates against you, it 
fights against you, i.e., works to your disadvantage. Thus, your 
timidity may militate against your keeping your friends. (Militate is 
always followed by the preposition against and, like obviate, never 
takes a personal subject—you don’t militate against anyone, but 
some habit, action, tendency, etc. militates against someone or 
something.) 

The adjective militant (MIL'-o-tont) comes from the same root. A 
militant reformer is one who fights for reforms; a militant campaign 
is one waged aggressively and with determination. The noun is 
militancy (MIL'-o-ton-see), and militant is also a noun for the person 
—“Sally is a militant in the Women's Liberation movement." 

Military and militia also have their origin in militis. 


6. first the bad news 


Built on Latin malus, bad, evil, to malign is to speak evil about, to 
defame, to slander. Malign is also an adjective meaning bad, harmful, 
evil, hateful, as in *the malign influence of his unconscious will to 
fail.” Another adjective form is malignant (mo-LIG'-nont), as in “a 
malignant glance," i.e., one showing deep hatred, or *a malignant 
growth," i.e., one that is cancerous (bad). 

The noun of malignant is malignancy (mo-LIG'-non-see), which, 
medically, is a cancerous growth, or, generally, the condition, state, 


or attitude of harmfulness, hatefulness, evil intent, etc. The noun 
form of the adjective malign is malignity (mo-LIG'-no-tee). 

Observe how we can construct English words by combining malus 
with other Latin roots. 

Add the root dico, dictus, to say or tell, to form malediction (mal'-o- 
DIK’-shen), a curse, i.e., an evil saying. Adjective: maledictory (mal’- 
9-DIK’-ta-ree). 

Add the root volo, to wish, to will, or to be willing, and we can 
construct the adjective malevolent (mo-LEV'-o-lent), wishing evil or 
harm—a malevolent glance, attitude, feeling, etc. The noun is 
malevolence (mo-LEV"'-o-lons). 

Add the root facio, factus, to do or make (also spelled, in English 
words, fec-, fic-, factus, or, as a verb ending, -fy), to form the 
adjective maleficent (mo-LEF'-o-sont), doing harm or evil, or causing 
hurt—maleficent acts, deeds, behavior. 

Can you figure out, and pronounce, the noun form of maleficent? 


A malefactor (MAL'-a-fak'-tor) is a wrongdoer, an evildoer, a 
criminal—a malefactor commits a malefaction (mal’-3-FAK’-shen), a 
crime, an evil deed. 

French is a “Romance” language, that is, a language based on 
Roman or Latin (as are, also, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and 
Romanian), and so Latin malus became French mal, bad, the source 
of maladroit (mal’-2-DROYT’), clumsy, bungling, awkward, 
unskillful, etymologically, having a “bad right hand.” (See adroit, 
Chapter 3.) The noun is maladroitness. Also from French mal: malaise 
(ms-LAYZ’), an indefinite feeling of bodily discomfort, as in a mild 
illness, or as a symptom preceding an illness; etymologically, “bad 
ease,” just as disease (dis-ease) is “lack of ease.” 

Other common words that you are familiar with also spring from 
Latin malus: malicious, malice, malady; and the same malus functions 
as a prefix in words like maladjusted, malcontent, malpractice, 
malnutrition, etc., all with the connotation of badness. 

And what’s the good news? See Session 23. 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX 
1. -ory 
ENGLISH WORD 
2. scribo, scriptus 
ENGLISH WORD 
3. de- 
ENGLISH WORD 
4. manus 
ENGLISH WORD 
5. sub- 
ENGLISH WORD 
6. in- 
ENGLISH WORD 
7. post 
ENGLISH WORD 
8. via 
ENGLISH WORD 
9. tri- 
ENGLISH WORD 
10. militis 
ENGLISH WORD 


11. malus 


MEANING 


adjective suffix 


to write 


down 


hand 


under 


in, into 


after 


road 


three 


soldier 


bad, evil 


ENGLISH WORD 


12. dico, dictus to say, tell 
ENGLISH WORD 

13. volo to wish 
ENGLISH WORD 

14. facio (fec-, fic-, fy) to do, make 
ENGLISH WORD 

15. -ence, -ancy noun suffix 
ENGLISH WORD 


WORKING WITH THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? (I) 


1. titillation tit^-o-LAY'-shon 
2. adulation aj’-a-LAY’-shon 

3. adulatory AJ'-2-lo-tawr'-ee 
4. proscription pro-SKRIP’-shen 
5. proscriptive pro-SKRIP’-tiv 

6. obviation ob’-vee-AY’-shan 
7. trivial TRIV’-ee-al 

8. trivialities triv’-ee-AL’-3-teez 
9. trivia TRIV’-ee-a 


10. militant MIL’-9-tont 


11. militancy 
12. malign (adj.) 
13. malignity 
14. malignant 
15. malignancy 


Can you pronounce the words? 


. malediction 
. maledictory 
. malevolent 
. malevolence 
. maleficent 

. maleficence 
. malefactor 


. malefaction 


O ON WD OF FB Ù N (Là 


. maladroit 


= 
© 


. maladroitness 


Ó 
Ó 


. malaise 


MIL'-o-ton-see 
mo-LIN' 
mo-LIG"-no-tee 
mo-LIG"-nont 


mo-LIG’-non-see 


(II) 


mal'-o-DIK'-shon 
mal’-a-DIK’-ta-ree 
mo-LEV"'-o-lont 
mo-LEV"'-o-lons 
mo-LEF'-o-sont 
mo-LEF'-o-sons 
MAL'-o-fak'-tor 
mal'-o-FAK'"-shon 
mal’-a-DROYT’ 
mal'-o-DROYT'-nos 
mo-LAYZ' 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


1. titillation 


2. adulation 


a. prohibition 


b. hatefulness; harmfulness 


9. 


10 


. proscription 


. militancy 


. malignity 


. malediction 


. maladroitness 


. obviation 


malevolence 


. malaise 


c. clumsiness 

d. quality of wishing evil; ill-will 

e. prevention; fact or act of 
making unnecessary or of 
doing away with 

f. worship; excessive flattery 


g. vague feeling of bodily 
discomfort 

h. pleasurable stimulation; 
tickling 

i. a curse 


j. aggressiveness 


KEY: 1-h, 2-f, 3-a, 4-j, 5-b, 6-i, 7-c, 8-e, 9-d, 10-g 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 
7 


. adulatory 

. proscriptive 
. militant 
malign 

. trivial 

. maledictory 


. malevolent 


. maladroit 


a. aggressive; "fighting" 

b. of no great consequence 

c. bearing ill-will; wishing harm 
d. of the nature of curses 

e. clumsy, awkward 

f. worshipful, adoring 

g. bad, harmful, hurtful 


h. relating or pertaining to 


prohibitions 


KEY: 1-f, 2-h, 3-a, 4-g, 5-b, 6-d, 7-c, 8-e 


Do you understand the words? 


1. Does a malignant look indicate kindly feelings? 
YES NO 

2. Is a cancer sometimes called a malignancy? 
YES | NO 

3. Are trivialties important? 
YES | NO 

4. If your house is cluttered with trivia, are these objects of great 
value? 
YES NO 

5. Do people enjoy having maledictions hurled at them? 
YES | NO 

6. Is a maleficent act likely to cause harm or hurt? 
YES | NO 

7. Does maladroitness show skill? 
YES | NO 

8. Is a malefactor a wrongdoer? 
YES | NO 

9. Does an adulatory attitude show exaggerated admiration? 
YES | NO 

10. Is militancy the same as passiveness? 

YES | NO 


KEY: 1-no, 2-yes, 3-no, 4-no, 5-no, 6-yes, 7-no, 8-yes, 9-yes, 10- 
no 


Can you recall the words? (I) 


1. clumsy, awkward 
1.M 

2. bearing ill-will; wishing harm 
2.M 

3. pleasurable stimulation 
3.T 

4. a person aggressively fighting for a cause 
4.M 

5. prohibition against something injurious 
5. P 

6. excessive flattery; exaggerated admiration 
6. A 

7. vague feeling of general physical discomfort 
7.M 

8. a criminal; a wrongdoer 
8. M 

9. a curse 
9. M 

10. a crime; bad or evil act or behavior 
10. M 


KEY: | 1-maladroit, 2-malevolent, 3-titillation, 4—militant, 5- 
proscription, 6-adulation, 7-malaise, 8-malefactor, 9- 
malediction, 10—malefaction 


Can you recall the words? (Il) 


1. fact or act of making unnecessary or of taking effective steps 
toward prevention 
1.0 
2. aggressive attitude 
2.M 
3. harmful, hurtful, bad 
3.M 
or M 
or M 
4. unimportant, insignificant 
4.T 
5. unimportant, insignificant things; trifles 
5.1 
or T 
6. cursing; of the nature of, or relating to, curses (adj. ) 
6. M 
7. worshipful 
7. À 


KEY: 1-obviation, 2-militancy, 3-malign, malignant, or maleficent, 
4-trivial, 5-trivialities or trivia, 6—maledictory, 7-adulatory 


(End of Session 22) 


SESSION 23 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. so now what's the good news? 


Malus is bad; bonus is good. The adverb from the Latin adjective 
bonus is bene, and bene is the root found in words that contrast with 
the mal- terms we studied in the previous session. 

So benign (ba-NIN’) and benignant (bo-NIG"-nont) are kindly, good- 
natured, not harmful, as in benign neglect, a benign judge, a benign 
tumor (not cancerous), a benignant attitude to malefactors and 
scoundrels. The corresponding nouns are benignity (bo-NIG'-no-tee) 
and benignancy (ba-NIG’-nen-see). 

A malediction is a curse; a benediction (ben'-o-DIK-shon) is a 
blessing, a “saying good.” The adjective is benedictory (ben’-3-DIK’- 
to-ree). 

In contrast to maleficent is beneficent (bo-NEF'-o-sont), doing good. 
The noun? l 

In contrast to malefactor is benefactor (BEN’-ə-fak’-tər), one who 
does good things for another, as by giving help, providing financial 
gifts or aid, or coming to the rescue when someone is in need. If you 
insist on making sexual distinctions, a woman who so operates is a 
benefactress (BEN'-o-fak'-tros). And, of course, the person receiving 
the benefaction (ben-o-FAK'-shan), the recipient of money, help, etc., 
is a beneficiary (ben'-o-FISH'-or-ee or ben-o-FISH'-ee-air-ee). Benefit 
and beneficial are other common words built on the combination of 
bene and a form of facio, to do or make. 

So let others be malevolent toward you—confuse them by being 
benevolent (bo-NEV'-o-]ont)—wish them well. (Turn the other cheek? 


Why not?) The noun? 

The adjective bonus, good, is found in English bonus, extra 
payment, theoretically—but not necessarily—for some good act; in 
bonbon, a candy (a *good-good," using the French version of the 
Latin adjective); and in bona fide (BO’-na-FID’ or BO’-na-FI’-dee), 
etymologically, *in good faith," hence valid, without pretense, 
deception, or fraudulent intent—as a bona fide offer, a bona fide 
effort to negotiate differences, etc. Fides is Latin for faith or trust, as 
in fidelity (fo-DEL'-o-tee), faithfulness; Fido, a stereotypical name for 
a dog, one's faithful friend; infidel (IN'-fo-dal), one who does not 
have the right faith or religion (depending on who is using the 
term), or one who has no religion (Latin in-, not); and infidelity (in'- 
fo-DEL'-o-tee), unfaithfulness, especially to the marriage vows. 


2. say, do, and wish 


Benediction and malediction derive from dico, dictus, to say, tell. 
Dictate, dictator, dictation, dictatorial (dik'-to-TAWR'-ee-ol)—words 
that signify telling others what to do (“Do as I say!”)—are built on 
dico, as is predict, to tell beforehand, i.e., to say that something will 
occur before it actually does (pre-, before, as in prescient). 

The brand name Dictaphone combines dico with phone, sound; 
contradict, to say against, or to make an opposite statement (“Don’t 
contradict me!”; “That contradicts what I know”) combines dico with 
contra-, against, opposite; and addiction, etymologically “a saying to 
or toward,” or the compulsion to say “yes” to a habit, combines dico 
with ad-, to, toward. 

Facio, factus, to do or make (as in malefactor, benefactor), has, as 
noted, variant spellings in English words: fec-, fic-, or, as a verb 
ending, -fy. 

Thus factory is a place where things are made (-ory, place where); 
a fact is something done (i.e., something that occurs, or exists, or is, 
therefore, true); fiction, something made up or invented; 
manufacture, to make by hand (manus, hand, as in manuscript, 
manual), a word coined before the invention of machinery; artificial, 


made by human art rather than occurring in nature, as artificial 
flowers, etc.; and clarify, simplify, liquefy, magnify (to make clear, 
simple, liquid, larger) among hundreds of other -fy verbs. 

Volo, to wish, to will, to be willing (as in malevolent, benevolent), 
occurs in voluntary, involuntary, volunteer, words too familiar to need 
definition, and each quite obviously expressing wish or willingness. 
Less common, and from the same root, is volition (vo-LISH'-on), the 
act or power of willing or wishing, as in “of her own volition,” i.e., 
voluntarily, or “against her volition.” 


3. if you please! 


Placate is built on the root plac- which derives from two related 
Latin verbs meaning, 1) to please, and 2) to appease, soothe, or pacify. 

If you succeed in placating an angry colleague, you turn that 
person’s hostile attitude into one that is friendly or favorable. The 
noun is placation (play-KAY'-shon), the adjective either placative 
(PLAK'-o-tiv or PLAY'-ko-tiv) or placatory (PLAK'-o-taw-ree or PLAY’- 
ko-taw-ree). A more placatory attitude to those you have offended 
may help you regain their friendship; when husband and wife, or 
lovers, quarrel, one of them finally makes a placative gesture if the 
war no longer fulfills his or her neurotic needs—one of them 
eventually will wake up some bright morning in a placatory mood. 

But then, such is life, the other one may at that point be 
implacable (im-PLAK’-a-bal or im-PLAY"-ko-bol)—im- is a respelling 
of in-, not, before the letter p. One who can be soothed, whose 
hostility can be changed to friendliness, is placable (PLAK'-o-bal or 
PLAY’-ka-bal). 

Implacable has taken on the added meaning of unyielding to 
entreaty or pity; hence, harsh, relentless, as “The governor was 
implacable in his refusal to grant clemency.” 

The noun form of implacable is implacability (im-plak'-o-BIL'-o-tee 
or im-play'-ko-BIL'-o-tee). Can you write (and pronounce) the noun 
derived from placable? 


If you are placid (PLAS’-id), you are calm, easygoing, serene, 
undisturbed—etymologically, you are pleased with things as they 
are. Waters of a lake or sea, or the emotional atmosphere of a place, 
can also be placid. The noun is placidity (plo-SID'-o-tee). 

If you are complacent (kom-PLAY-sont) you are pleased with 
yourself (com-, from con-, with, together); you may, in fact, such is 
one common connotation of the word, be smug, too pleased with 
your position or narrow accomplishments, too easily self-satisfied, 
and the hour of reckoning may be closer than you realize. (Humans, 
as you know, are delighted to be critical of the contentment of 
others.) 

The noun is complacence (kom-PLAY'-sons) or complacency (kom- 
PLAY’-son-see). 


4. how to give—and forgive 


To condone is to forgive, overlook, pardon, or be uncritical of (an 
offense, or of an antisocial or illegal act). You yourself might or 
might not indulge in such behavior or commit such an offense, but 
you feel no urge to protest, or to demand censure or punishment for 
someone else who does. You may condone cheating on one’s income 
tax, shoplifting from a big, impersonal supermarket, or exceeding 
the speed limit, though you personally observe the law with 
scrupulousness. (Not everyone, however, is so charitable or 
forgiving.) The noun is condonation (kon'-do-NAY'-shon). 

Condone is built on Latin dono, to give, the root found in donor, 
one who gives; donate, to give; and donation, a gift. 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 


1. bonus, bene good, well 


ENGLISH WORD 
2. fides 

ENGLISH WORD 
3. dico, dictus 

ENGLISH WORD 
4. pre- 

ENGLISH WORD 
5. phone 

ENGLISH WORD 
6. contra- 

ENGLISH WORD 
7. ad- 


ENGLISH WORD 


8. facio, factus, fec-, fic-, -fy 


ENGLISH WORD 

9. -ory 
ENGLISH WORD 
10. manus 
ENGLISH WORD 
11. volo 
ENGLISH WORD 
12. plac- 


ENGLISH WORD 


faith 


to say, tell 


before, beforehand 


sound 


against, opposite 


to, toward 


to make or do 


place where 


hand 


to wish, to will, to be willing 


to please, appease, soothe, pacify 


13. -ive adjective suffix 
ENGLISH WORD 

14. -ory adjective suffix 
ENGLISH WORD 

15. im- (in-) not; negative prefix 
ENGLISH WORD 

16. com- (con-) with, together 
ENGLISH WORD 

17. dono to give 


ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? (I) 


1. benign ba-NIN’ 

2. benignity ba-NIG’-na-tee 

3. benignant ba-NIG’-nent 

4. benignancy ba-NIG’-nen-see 
5. benediction ben’-3-DIK’-shan 
6. benedictory ben’-3-DIK’-ta-ree 
7. beneficent bo-NEF'-o-sont 

8. beneficence bo-NEF'"-o-sons 

9. benefactor BEN"-o-fak'-tor 


10. benefaction 
11. beneficiary 


12. benevolent 
13. benevolence 
14. bona fide 
15. fidelity 

16. infidelity 
17. infidel 


ben’-3-FAK’-shen 
ben’-3-FISH’-ar-ee or ben'-a- 
FISH’-ee-air-ee 
bo-NEV"-o-lont 
bo-NEV"-o-lons 

BO’-na FID’ or BO’-na FI’-dee 
fo-DEL'-o-tee 
in'-fo-DEL'-o-tee 

IN’-fa-dal 


Can you pronounce the words? (Il) 


1. dictatorial 
2. volition 
3. placation 


4. placative 
5. placatory 
6. placable 


7. implacable 


8. placability 


9. implacability 


dik’-to-TAWR’-ee-al 
vo-LISH'-on 

play-KAY'-shon 

PLAK'-o-tiv or PLAY'-ko-tiv 
PLAK’-3-tawr-ee or PLAY'-ko- 
tawr-ee 

PLAK'"-2-bal or PLAY'"-ko-bol 
im-PLAK’-3-bal or im-PLAY'-ko- 
bol 

plak'-o-BIL'-o-tee or play’-ka-BIL’- 
9-tee 


im-plak’-9-BIL’-3-tee or im-play’- 


10. placid 

11. placidity 

12. complacent 
13. complacence 
14. complacency 


15. condonation 


ko-BIL/'-o-tee 


PLAS’-id 


plə-SID’-ə-tee 
kəm-PLAY”-sənt 


kom-PLAY'-sons 


kom-PLAY’-son-see 


kon’-do-NAY’-shon 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


1. benign 


2. benedictory 


3. benevolent 


4. bona fide 


5. dictatorial 


6. placatory 
7. implacable 
8. placid 


£5 


s 


[e 


e 


(D 


Eh 


g. 
h. 


. wishing good things (for 


another) ; well disposed 
domineering; giving orders in 


a manner permitting no refusal 


. not to be soothed or pacified; 


unyielding to pity or entreaty 
tending, or intended, to pacify, 
to soothe, or to change 


hostility to friendliness 


. kindly, good-natured; not 


cancerous 
calm, unruffled, undisturbed 
self-satisfied; smug 


of the nature of, or relating to, 


blessings 


9. complacent i. in good faith; sincere; valid 


KEY: 1-e, 2-h, 3-a, 4-i, 5-b, 6-d, 7-c, 8-f, 9-g 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


10. 


. benevolence 


. benefaction 


. beneficiary 


. infidelity 


. volition 


. placation 


. fidelity 


. condonation 


. placidity 


complacency 


g 


[e 


^ 0 2 


ga 


-a 


T. 


T. 


recipient of money, kindness, 


etc. 


free will 


. act of overlooking, or of 


forgiving, an offense or 


transgression 

faithfulness 
self-satisfaction; smugness 
calmness 


act of pacifying, or of turning 
hostility or anger into friendly 


feelings 


. attitude of wishing good things 


for another 


. faithlessness 


. good deed; act of charity or 


kindness 


KEY: 1-h, 2-j, 3-a, 4-i, 5-b, 6-g, 7-d, 8-c, 9-f, 10-e 


Do you understand the words? (I) 


1 


10. 


. Are benedictions given in houses of worship? 


YES NO 


. Is it pleasant to be the recipient of a beneficent act? 


YES NO 


. Are kind people benevolent? 


YES NO 


. Do placatory gestures often heal wounds and soothe disgruntled 


friends? 
YES NO 


. Are some unambitious people complacent? 


YES NO 


. Does benignity show malice? 


YES NO 


. Is a benefaction an act of philanthropy? 


YES NO 


. Is an implacable foe of corruption likely to condone corrupt acts? 


YES NO 


. Is a bona fide offer made insincerely? 


YES | NO 
Does a benignant attitude indicate hostility? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1-yes, 2-yes, 3-yes, 4—yes, 5-yes, 6-no, 7-yes, 8-no, 9-no, 
10-no 


Do you understand the words? (Il) 


1. benign—hateful 
SAME OPPOSITE 
2. benignant—kindly 
SAME OPPOSITE 
3. benediction—malediction 
SAME OPPOSITE 
4. benefactor—evildoer 
SAME OPPOSITE 
5. beneficiary—giver 
SAME OPPOSITE 
6. benevolent—well disposed 
SAME OPPOSITE 
7. bona fide—valid 
SAME OPPOSITE 
8. fidelity—unfaithfulness 
SAME OPPOSITE 
9. infidel—true believer 
SAME OPPOSITE 
10. dictatorial—submissive 
SAME OPPOSITE 
11. placative—pacifying 
SAME OPPOSITE 
12. implacable—unyielding 
SAME OPPOSITE 


13. placid—calm 
SAME OPPOSITE 

14. complacent—discontented 
SAME OPPOSITE 

15. condonation—forgiveness 
SAME OPPOSITE 


KEY: 1-O, 2-S, 3-O, 4-O, 5-O, 6-5, 7-5, 8-0, 9-O, 10-0, 11-S, 
12-S, 13-5, 14-O, 15-S 


Can you recall the words? 


1. tending to give orders 
1.D 

2. act of overlooking (an offense, etc.) 
2.€ 

3. unyieldingly hostile; beyond soothing; relentless; pitiless 
3.1 

4. intended to soothe or pacify (adj.) 
4.P 
or P 

5. one's desire, wishes, or unforced will 
o. V 

6. calmness 
6.P 

7. self-satisfaction; smugness 
pone 
or C 

8. non-believer in the "true" religion 
8.I 

9. kindly; well disposed 
9. B 
or B 
or B 

10. unfaithfulness 
10. I 
11. involving a blessing (adj.) 


12. 


I3. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


11. B 

doing something good or kind (adj.) 
12. B 

faithfulness 

13. F 

sincere; valid; in good faith 

14. B 

one who does something good, kind, or charitable (for another) 
15. B 

a kind or charitable deed 

16. B 

recipient of kindness, gift, etc. 

17. B 

able to be soothed or pacified 

18. P 


KEY:  1-dictatorial, 2-condonation, 3-implacable, 4-placatory or 


placative, 5-volition, — 6-placidity, | 7-complacence or 
complacency, 8-infidel, 9-benign, benignant, or benevolent, 
10-infidelity, 11-benedictory, 12-beneficent, 13-fidelity, 14- 
bona fide, 15-benefactor, 16-benefaction, 17-beneficiary, 18- 
placable 


CHAPTER REVIEW 


A. Do you recognize the words? 


1. 


To belittle: 
(a) titillate, (b) disparage, (c) adulate 


. To be purposely confusing: 


(a) equivocate, (b) obviate, (c) proscribe 


. To work to the disadvantage of: 


(a) malign, (b) militate, (c) placate 


. To slander: 


(a) malign, (b) condone, (c) placate 


. Lack of equality: 


(a) parity, (b) disparity, (c) ambiguity 


. Phrase that may have two interpretations, one of them 


indelicate or off-color: 
(a) equivocation, (b) ambiguity, (c) double entendre 


. Hateful: 


(a) malignant, (b) benignant, (c) malaise 


. Ill will: 


(a) malaise, (b) malevolence, (c) maleficence 


. Kindly: 


(a) benevolent, (b) placid, (c) complacent 
10. Inflexibly hostile: 

(a) implacable, (b) placatory, (c) militant 
11. Giving orders imperiously: 

(a) benedictory, (b) dictatorial, (c) adulatory 
12. Self-satisfaction: 

(a) complacency, (b) placation, (c) placidity 


KEY: 1-b, 2-a, 3-b, 4-a, 5-b, 6-c, 7-a, 8-b, 9-a, 10-a, 11-b, 12-a 


B. Can you recognize roots? 


MEANING ROOT 
1. par 

EXAMPLE parity 
2. aequus (equ-) 

EXAMPLE equivocal 
3. vox, vocis 

EXAMPLE vocal 
4. nox, noctis 

EXAMPLE nocturnal 
5. libra 

EXAMPLE equilibrist 
6. latus, lateris 

EXAMPLE equilateral 
7. equus 

FXAMPLE equine 

8. pedis 

EXAMPLE pedestrian 


9. paidos (ped-) 


EXAMPLE pedagogue 
10. fero 

EXAMPLE vociferous 
11. magnus 

EXAMPLE magnify 
12. scribo, scriptus 
EXAMPLE proscribe 
13. manus 

EXAMPLE manuscript 
14. post 

EXAMPLE postscript 
15. via 

EXAMPIE trivial 

16. militis 

EXAMPLE militate 
17. malus 

EXAMPLE malefactor 
18. dico, dictus 
EXAMPLE dictatorial 
19. volo 

EXAMPLE volition 
20. facio (fec-, fic-, -fy) 


EXAMPLE benefactor 


fiction 
simplify 
21. bonus 
EXAMPLE bona fide 
22. fides 
EXAMPLE fidelity 
23. phone 
EXAMPLE Dictaphone 
24. plac- 
EXAMPLE placate 
25. dono 


EXAMPLE donation 


KEY: 1-equal, 2-equal, 3-voice, 4-night, 5-balance, 6-side, 7- 
horse, 8-foot, 9-child, 10-carry, bear, 11-large, 12-write, 
13-hand, 14-after, 15—road, 16-soldier, 17-bad, 18-say, tell, 
19-wish, 20-do, make, 21-good, 22-faith, 23-sound, 24- 
please, soothe, pacify, 25-give 


TEASER QUESTIONS FOR THE AMATEUR 
ETYMOLOGIST 


l. Keeping in mind the roots animus in equanimity and magnus in 
Magnavox or magnify, can you combine these two roots to form a 
noun meaning, etymologically, largeness of mind? . Can 
you figure out the adjective form, ending in -ous, of the noun you 
have constucted? 

2. If equilateral means equal- sided can you construct an adjective 
meaning two-sided? 

3. Trans- is a prefix meaning across. Build a verb meaning to write 
across (from one form or language to another): . What 
is the noun derived from this verb? 

4. What disease was so named on the erroneous aspon that it 
was caused by “bad air?” 

5. Facio may appear in English words as fec-. Using the prefix con-, 
together, can you form a noun sometimes used as a synonym for 
candy, cake, or ice cream (etymologically, *something made 
together")? 


(Answers in Chapter 18) 


THE THRILL OF RECOGNITION 


You have been adding, over the past twenty-three sessions, 
hundreds of words to your vocabulary; you have been learning 
hundreds of prefixes, roots, and suffixes that make it possible for 
you to figure out the meaning of many unfamiliar words you may 
come across in your reading. 

As time goes on and you notice more and more of the words you 
have studied whenever you read, or whenever you listen to lectures, 
the radio, or TV, the thrill of recognition plus the immediate 
comprehension of complex ideas will provide a dividend of 
incalculable value. 

You will hear these words in conversation, and you will begin to 
use them yourself, unself-consciously, whenever something you 
want to say is best expressed by one of the words that exactly 
verbalizes your thinking. Another priceless dividend! 

So keep on! You are involved in a dividend-paying activity that will 
eventually make you intellectually rich. 


(End of Session 23) 


1 Fulsome (FOOL’-sOm) does not mean, despite its appearance, fully or completely, but 
rather, offensive because of excessiveness or insincerity, often in reference to compliments, 


praise, admiration, or flattery. 


— —— Brief Intermission Five 


HOW TO SPEAK NATURALLY 


Consider this statement by Louis Bromfield, a noted author: “If I, as 
a novelist, wrote dialogue for my characters which was meticulously 
grammatical, the result would be the creation of a speech which 
rendered the characters pompous and unreal." 

And this one by Jacques Barzun, former literary critic for Harper's: 
“Speech, after all, is in some measure an expression of character, 
and flexibility in its use is a good way to tell your friends from the 
robots." 

Consider also this puckish remark by the late Clarence Darrow: 
“Even if you do learn to speak correct English, who are you going to 
speak it to?" 

These are typical reactions of professional people to the old 
restrictions of formal English grammar. Do the actual teachers of 
English feel the same way? Again, some typical statements: 

^Experts and authorities do not make decisions and rules, by logic 
or otherwise, about correctness," said E. A. Cross, then Professor of 
English at the Greeley, Colorado, College of Education. “All they can 
do is observe the customs of cultivated and educated people and 
report their findings." 

"Grammar is only an analysis after the facts, a post-mortem on 
usage," said Stephen Leacock in How To Write. *Usage comes first 
and usage must rule." 

One way to discover current trends in usage is to poll a cross 
section of people who use the language professionally, inquiring as 


to their opinion of the acceptability, in everyday speech, of certain 
specific and controversial expressions. A questionnaire I prepared 
recently was answered by eighty-two such people—thirty-one 
authors, seven book reviewers, thirty-three editors, and eleven 
professors of English. The results, some of which will be detailed 
below, may possibly prove startling to you if you have been 
conditioned to believe, as most of us have, that correct English is 
rigid, unchangeable, and exclusively dependent on grammatical 
rules. 


TEST YOURSELF 


1. Californians boast of the healthy climate of their state. 
RIGHT | WRONG 
2. Her new novel is not as good as her first one. 
RIGHT |= WRONG 
3. We can’t hardly believe it. 
RIGHT WRONG 
4. This is her. 
RIGHT | WRONG 
5. Who are you waiting for? 
RIGHT WRONG 
6. Please take care of whomever is waiting. 
RIGHT WRONG 
7. Whom would you like to be if you weren’t yourself? 
RIGHT WRONG 
8. My wife has been robbed. 
RIGHT | WRONG 
9. Is this desert fattening? 
RIGHT WRONG 


1. Californians boast of the healthy climate of their state. 


RIGHT. There is a distinction, says formal grammar, between 
healthy and healthful. A person can be healthy—I am still quoting the 
rule—if he possesses good health. But climate must be healthful, 
since it is conducive to health. This distinction is sometimes observed 
in writing but rarely in everyday speech, as you have probably 
noticed. Even the dictionaries have stopped splitting hairs—they 
permit you to say healthy no matter which of the two meanings you 
intend. 

“Healthy climate" was accepted as current educated usage by 
twenty-six of the thirty-three editors who answered the 
questionnaire, six of the seven book reviewers, nine of the eleven 
professors of English, and twenty of the thirty-one authors. The 
earlier distinction, in short, is rapidly becoming obsolete. 

2. Her new novel is not as good as her first one. 

RIGHT. If you have studied formal grammar, you will recall that 
after a negative verb the “proper” word is so, not as. Is this rule 
Observed by educated speakers? Hardly ever. 

In reference to the sentence under discussion, author Thomas W. 
Duncan remarked: *I always say—and write—as, much to the 
distress of my publisher's copyreader. But the fellow is a wretched 
purist." 

The tally on this use of as showed seventy-four for, only eight 
against. 

3. We can't hardly believe it. 

WRONG. Of the eighty-two professional people who answered my 
questionnaire, seventy-six rejected this sentence; it is evident that 
can't hardly is far from acceptable in educated speech. Preferred 
usage: We can hardly believe it. 

4. This is her. 

WRONG. This substitution of her where the rule requires she was 
rejected by fifty-seven of my eighty-two respondents. Paradoxically 
enough, although “It’s me" and “This is me" are fully established in 
educated speech, "This is her" still seems to be condemned by the 
majority of cultivated speakers. Nevertheless, the average person, I 


imagine, may feel a bit uncomfortable saying “This is she"—it 
sounds almost too sophisticated. 

This is more than an academic problem. If the voice at the other 
end of a telephone conversation makes the opening move with “Pd 
like to speak to Jane Doe [your name, for argument's sake]," you 
are, unfortunately, on the horns of a very real dilemma. "This is she" 
may sound prissy—“This is her” may give the impression that you're 
uneducated. Other choices are equally doubtful. "Talking!" is 
suspiciously businesslike if the call comes to your home, and “I am 
Jane Doe!" may make you feel like the opening line of a high school 
tableau. The need for a decision arises several times in a busy day— 
and, I am sorry to report, the English language is just deficient 
enough not to be of much help. I wonder how it would be if you just 
grunted affably? 

5. Who are you waiting for? 

RIGHT. Formal grammar not only requires whom but demands that 
the word order be changed to: “For whom are you waiting?" (Just 
try talking with such formality on everyday occasions and see how 
long you'll keep your friends.) 

Who is the normal, popular form as the first word of a sentence, 
no matter what the grammatical construction; and an opinion by 
Kyle Crichton, a well-known magazine editor, is typical of the way 
many educated people feel. Mr. Crichton says: “The most loathsome 
word (to me at least) in the English language is whom. You can 
always tell a half-educated buffoon by the care he takes in working 
the word in. When he starts it, I know I am faced with a pompous 
illiterate who is not going to have me long as company.” 

The score for acceptance of the sentence as it stands (with who) 
was sixty-six out of eighty-two. If, like most unpedantic speakers, 
you prefer who to whom for informal occasions, or if you feel as 
strongly about whom as Mr. Crichton does, you will be happy to 
hear that modern trends in English are all on your side. 

6. Please take care of whomever is waiting. 

WRONG. Whomever is awkward and a little silly in this sentence and 

brings to mind Franklin P. Adams’ famous remark on grammar: 


“ “Whom are you?’ asked Cyril, for he had been to night school." It 
is also contrary to grammatical rule. People who are willing to be 
sufficiently insufferable to use whomever in this construction have 
been tempted into error by the adjacent word of. They believe that 
since they are following a preposition with an objective pronoun 
they are speaking impeccable grammar. In actuality, however, 
whomever is not the object of the preposition of but the subject of 
the verb is waiting. Preferable form: Please take care of whoever is 
waiting. 

7. Whom would you like to be if you weren't yourself? 

WRONG. Here is another and typical example of the damage which 
an excessive reverence for whom can do to an innocent person's 
speech. Judged by grammatical rule, whom is incorrect in this 
sentence (the verb to be requires who); judged by normal speech 
patterns, it is absurd. This use of whom probably comes from an 
abortive attempt to sound elegant. 

8. My wife has been robbed. 

RIGHT—if something your wife owns was taken by means of 
thievery. However, if your wife herself was kidnapped, or in some 
way talked into leaving you, she was stolen, not robbed. To rob is to 
abscond with the contents of something—to steal is to walk off with 
the thing itself. Needless to say, both forms of activity are highly 
antisocial and equally illegal. 

9. Is this desert fattening? 

WRONG. The dessert that is fattening is spelled with two s's. With 
one s, it's a desert, like the Sahara. Remember the two s's in dessert 
by thinking how much you'd like two portions, if only your waistline 
permitted. 
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HOW TO TALK ABOUT VARIOUS SPEECH 
HABITS 


(Sessions 24—27) 


TEASER PREVIEW 


What adjective describes people who: 

are disinclined to conversation? 

are brief and to the point in their speech? 

are blocked or incoherent in their speech? 

show by their speech that they are trite and unimaginative? 
use more words than necessary? 

are forcefully compelling and logical in their speech? 

talk rapidly and fluently? 

are noisy and clamorous? 

are talkative? 


SESSION 24 


Perhaps some of your richest and most satisfying experiences have 
been with people to whom you can just talk, talk, talk. As you 
speak, previously untapped springs of ideas and emotions begin to 
flow; you hear yourself saying things you never thought you knew. 

What kinds of people might you find yourself in conversation 
with? In this chapter we start by examining ten types, discovering 
the adjective that aptly describes each one. 


IDEAS 


1. saying little 


There are some people who just don't like to talk. It's not that they 
prefer to listen. Good listeners hold up their end of the conversation 
delightfully—with appropriate facial expressions; with empathetic 
smiles, giggles, squeals, and sighs at just the right time; and with 
encouraging nods or phrases like “Go on!”, “Fantastic!”, “And then 
what happened?” 

These people like neither to talk nor to listen—they act as if 
conversation is a bore, even a painful waste of time. Try to engage 
them, and the best you may expect for your efforts is a vacant stare, 
a noncommittal grunt, or an impatient silence. Finally, in 
frustration, you give up, thinking. “Are they self-conscious? Do they 
hate people? Do they hate me?” 


The adjective: taciturn 


2. saying little—meaning much 


There is a well-known anecdote about Calvin Coolidge, who, 
when he was President, was often called (though probably not to his 
face) “Silent Cal”: 

A young newspaperwoman was sitting next to him at a banquet, 
so the story goes, and turned to him mischievously. 

“Mr. Coolidge,” she said, “I have a bet with my editor that I can 
get you to say more than two words to me this evening.” 

“You lose,” Coolidge rejoined simply. 


The adjective: laconic 


3. when the words won’t come 


Under the pressure of some strong emotion—fear, rage, anger, for 
example—people may find it difficult, or even impossible, to utter 
words, to get their feelings unjumbled and untangled enough to 
form understandable sentences. They undoubtedly have a lot they 
want to say, but the best they can do is sputter! 


The adjective: inarticulate 


4. much talk, little sense 


Miss Bates, a character in Emma, a novel by Jane Austen: 

“So obliging of you! No, we should not have heard, if it had not 
been for this particular circumstance, of her being able to come here 
so soon. My mother is so delighted! For she is to be three months 
with us at least. Three months, she says so, positively, as I am going 
to have the pleasure of reading to you. The case is, you see, that the 
Campbells are going to Ireland. Mrs. Dixon has persuaded her father 
and mother to come over and see her directly. I was going to say, 
but, however, different countries, and so she wrote a very urgent 
letter to her mother, or her father, I declare I do not know which it 
was, but we shall see presently in Jane’s letter ...” 


The adjective: garrulous 


5. unoriginal 


Some people are completely lacking in originality and 
imagination—and their talk shows it. Everything they say is trite, 
hackneyed, commonplace, humorless—their speech patterns are full 
of clichés and stereotypes, their phraseology is without sparkle. 


The adjective: banal 


6. words, words, words! 


They talk and talk and talk—it's not so much the quantity you 
object to as the repetitiousness. They phrase, rephrase, and re- 
rephrase their thoughts—using far more words than necessary, 
overwhelming you with words, drowning you with them, until your 
only thought is how to escape, or maybe how to die. 


The adjective: verbose 


7T. words in quick succession 


They are rapid, fluent talkers, the words seeming to roll off their 
tongues with such ease and lack of effort, and sometimes with such 
copiousness, that you listen with amazement. 


The adjective: voluble 


8. words that convince 


They express their ideas persuasively, forcefully, brilliantly, and 
in a way that calls for wholehearted assent and agreement from an 
intelligent listener. 


The adjective: cogent 


9. the sound and the fury 


Their talk is loud, noisy, clamorous, vehement. What may be 
lacking in content is compensated for in force and loudness. 


The adjective: vociferous 


10. quantity 


They talk a lot—a whole lot. They may be voluble, vociferous, 
garrulous, verbose, but never inarticulate, taciturn, or laconic. No 
matter. It's the quantity and continuity that are most conspicuous. 
^Were you vaccinated with a phonograph needle?" is the question 
you are tempted to ask as you listen. 


The adjective: loquacious 


These ten words revolve around the idea of varying kinds and 
ways of talking and not talking. Many of the adjectives are close in 
meaning, but each contains its unique difference. 


QUALITY ADJECTIVE 
1. silence, unresponsiveness taciturn 
2. economy, brevity, 
laconic 
meaningfulness 
3. awkwardness, sputtering, 
inarticulate 
incoherence 
4. rambling chatter garrulous 
5. hackneyed, unoriginal 
banal 


phraseology 
6. wordiness, repetitiousness verbose 
7. fluency, rapidity voluble 


8. logic, clarity, persuasiveness cogent 


9. noise, vehemence 


10. talkativeness 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


. taciturn 

. laconic 

. inarticulate 
garrulous 
banal 
verbose 
voluble 


. cogent 


oO ON Aon à 9p MN on 


. vociferous 


= 
o 


. loquacious 


Can you work with the words? 


1. taciturn 
2. laconic 
3. inarticulate 


4. garrulous 


vociferous 


loquacious 


TAS'"-o-turn 
lo-KON"-ik 
in’-ahr-TIK’-ya-lot 
GAIR’-a-las 
BAY’-nal 
var-BOS’ 
VOL’-yo-bal 
KO’-jant 
vo-SIF’-ar-as 


lo-KWAY"-shos 


a. chattering meaninglessly 
b. wordy 
c. trite, hackneyed, unoriginal 


d. fluent and rapid 


10. 


. banal 
. verbose 


. voluble 


. cogent 


. Vociferous 


loquacious 


e. noisy, loud 

f. sputtering unintelligibly 

g. talkative 

h. brilliantly compelling, 
persuasive 

i. unwilling to engage in 
conversation 

j. using few words packed with 


meaning 


KEY: 1-i, 2-j, 3-f, 4-a, 5-c, 6-b, 7-d, 8-h, 9-e, 10-g 


Do you understand the words? 


I: 


10. 


Do taciturn people usually make others feel comfortable and 
welcome? 
YES | NO 


. Does a laconic speaker use more words than necessary? 


YES NO 


. Does rage make some people inarticulate? 


YES NO 


. Is it interesting to listen to garrulous old men? 


YES NO 


. Do banal speakers show a great deal of originality? 


YES NO 


. Is verbose a complimentary term? 


YES NO 


. Is it easy to be voluble when you don't know the subject you are 


talking about? 
YES | NO 


. Do unintelligent people usually make cogent statements? 


YES NO 


. Is a vociferous demand ordinarily made by a shy, quiet person? 


YES | NO 
Do loquacious people spend more time talking than listening? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1-no, 2-no, 3-yes, 4-no, 5-no, 6-no, 7-no, 8-no, 9-no, 10- 
yes 


Can you recall the words? 


Do you know that new nerve patterns are formed by repeated 
actions? As a very young child, you tied your shoelaces and 
buttoned your clothing with great concentration—the activity was 
directed, controlled, purposeful, exciting. As you grew older and 
more skillful, you tied and buttoned with scarcely a thought of what 
you were doing. Your fingers flew about their task almost 
automatically—for the habit had formed a nerve pattern and the 
action needed little if any conscious attention. 

That's simple enough to understand. If you do not remember your 
own experiences, you can observe the phenomenon of struggling 
with a skill, mastering it, and finally making it a self-starting habit 
by watching any young child. Or you can simply take my word for 
it. 

You need not take my word for the way a mastery of new words is 
acquired. You can see in yourself, as you work with this book, how 
adding words to your vocabulary is exactly analogous to a child's 
mastery of shoelacing. First you struggle with the concepts; then 
you eventually master them; finally, by frequent work with the new 
words (now you see the reason for the great number of exercises, 
the repetitious writing, saying, thinking) you build up new nerve 
patterns and you begin to use the new words with scarcely any 
consciousness of what you are doing. 

Watch this common but important phenomenon closely as you do 
the next exercise. Your total absorption of the material so far has 
given you complete mastery of our ten basic words. Prove that you 
are beginning to form new nerve patterns in relation to these words 
by writing the one that fits each brief definition. The more quickly 


you think of the word that applies, the surer you can be that using 
these words will soon be as automatic and unself-conscious as 
putting on your shoes or buttoning/zipping yourself up in the 
morning. 


1. talkative 


IB 
2. noisy, vehement, clamorous 
2. V 
3. incoherent; sputtering 
3.I 
4. gabbing ceaselessly and with little meaning 
4. G 
5. disinclined to conversation 
o. T 
6. talking in hackneyed phraseology 
6. B 
7. showing a fine economy in the use of words 
VERE 
8. forceful and convincing 
8.C 
9. talking rapidly and fluently 
9. V 


10. using more words than necessary 
10. V 


KEY: 1-loquacious, 2-vociferous, 3-inarticulate, 4-garrulous, 5- 
taciturn, 6-banal, 7-laconic, 8-cogent, 9-voluble, 10-verbose 


(End of Session 24) 


SESSION 25 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. about keeping one's mouth shut 


If you let your mind play over some of the taciturn people you 
know, you will realize that their abnormal disinclination to 
conversation makes them seem morose, sullen, and unfriendly. Cal 
Coolidge's taciturnity was world-famous, and no one, I am sure, ever 
conceived of him as cheerful, overfriendly, or particularly sociable. 
There are doubtless many possible causes of such verbal rejection of 
the world: perhaps lack of self-assurance, feelings of inadequacy or 
hostility, excessive seriousness or introspection, or just plain having 
nothing to say. Maybe, in Coolidge's case, he was saving up his 
words—after he did not “choose to run” in 1928, he wrote a daily 
column for the New York Herald Tribune at a rumored price of two 
dollars a word—and, according to most critics (probably all 
Democrats), he had seemed wiser when he kept silent. Coolidge 
hailed from New England, and taciturnity (tas-o-TURN'-o-tee) in that 
part of the country, so some people say, is considered a virtue. Who 
knows, the cause may be geographical and climatic, rather than 
psychological. 


Taciturn is from a Latin verb taceo, to be silent, and is one of those 
words whose full meaning cannot be expressed by any other 
combination of syllables. It has many synonyms, among them silent, 
uncommunicative, reticent, reserved, secretive, close-lipped, and close- 
mouthed; but no other word indicates the permanent, habitual, and 
temperamental disinclination to talk implied by taciturn. 


2. better left unsaid 


Tacit (TAS’-it) derives also from taceo. 

Here is a man dying of cancer. He suspects what his disease is, 
and everyone else, of course, knows. Yet he never mentions the 
dread word, and no one who visits him ever breathes a syllable of it 
in his hearing. It is tacitly understood by all concerned that the word 
will remain forever unspoken. 

(Such a situation today, however, may or may not be typical— 
there appears to be a growing tendency among physicians and 
family to be open and honest with people who are dying.) 

Consider another situation: 

An executive is engaging in extracurricular activities with her 
secretary. Yet during office time they are as formal and distant as 
any two human beings can well be. Neither of them ever said to the 
other, “Now, look here, we may be lovers after five o'clock, but 
between nine and five we must preserve the utmost decorum, 
okay?" Such speech, such a verbal arrangement, is considered 
unnecessary—so we may say that the two have a tacit agreement 
(i.e, nothing was ever actually said) to maintain a complete 
employer-employee relationship during office hours. 

Anything tacit, then, is unspoken, unsaid, not verbalized. We 
speak of a tacit agreement, arrangement, acceptance, rejection, 
assent, refusal, etc. A person is never called tacit. 

The noun is tacitness (TAS'-it-nos). (Bear in mind that you can 
transform any adjective into a noun by adding -ness, though in many 
cases there may be a more sophisticated, or more common, noun 
form.) 

Changing the a of the root taceo to i, and adding the prefix re-, 
again, and the adjective suffix -ent, we can construct the English 
word reticent (RET'-o-sont). 

Someone is reticent who prefers to keep silent, whether out of 
shyness, embarrassment, or fear of revealing what should not be 
revealed. (The idea of “againness” in the prefix has been lost in the 
current meaning of the word.) 


We have frequently made nouns out of -ent adjectives. Write two 
possible noun forms of reticent: , or, less commonly, 


3. talk, talk, talk! 


Loquacious people love to talk. This adjective is not necessarily a 
put-down, but the implication, when you so characterize such 
people, is that you wish they would pause for breath once in a while 
so that you can get your licks in. The noun is loquacity (lo-KWAS'-a- 
tee), or, of course, loquaciousness. 

The word derives from Latin loquor, to speak, a root found also in: 

1. soliloquy (sa-LIL'-o-kwee)—a speech to oneself (loquor plus 
solus, alone), or, etymologically, a speech when alone. 

We often talk to ourselves, but usually silently, the words going 
through our minds but not actually passing our lips. The term 
soliloquy is commonly applied to utterances made in a play by 
characters who are speaking their thoughts aloud so the audience 
won't have to guess. The soliloquist (so-LIL'-o-kwist) may be alone; 
or other members of the cast may be present on stage, but of course 
they don't hear what's being said, because they're not supposed to 
know. Eugene O'Neill made novel uses of soliloquies in Mourning 
Becomes Electra—the characters made honest disclosures of their 
feelings and thoughts to the audience, but kept the other players in 
the dark. 

The verb is to soliloquize (so-LIL'-o-kwiz"). 


2. A ventriloquist (ven-TRIL'-a-kwist) is one who can throw his 
voice. A listener thinks the sound is coming from some source other 
than the person speaking. The combining root is Latin venter, ventris, 
belly; etymologically, ventriloquism (ven-TRIL'-o-kwiz-om) is the art 
of “speaking from the belly." The adjective is ventriloquistic (ven- 
tril’-a-KWIS’-tik). Can you figure out how the verb will end? Write 
the verb: 


3. Colloquial (ke-LO’-kwee-al) combines loquor, to speak, with the 
prefix con-. (Con- is spelled col- before a root starting with l; cor- 
before a root starting with r; com- before a root starting with m, p, 
or b.) When people speak together they are engaging in 
conversation—and their language is usually more informal and less 
rigidly grammatical than what you might expect in writing or in 
public addresses. Colloquial patterns are perfectly correct—they are 
simply informal, and suitable to everyday conversation. 

A colloquialism (ka-LO’-kwee-a-liz-am), therefore, is a 
conversational-style expression, like “He hasn’t got any” or “Who are 
you going with?” as contrasted to the formal or literary “He has 
none” or “With whom are you going?” Colloquial English is the 
English you and I talk on everyday occasions—it is not slangy, 
vulgar, or illiterate. 


4. A circumlocution (sur-kom-lo-KYOO'-shon) is, etymologically, a 
“talking around” (circum-, around). Any way of expressing an idea 
that is roundabout or indirect is circumlocutory (sur’-kam-LOK’-yo- 
tawr’-ee)—you are now familiar with the common adjective suffix - 
ory. 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 
1. taceo to be silent 

ENGLISH WORD 
2. -ity noun suffix 

ENGLISH WORD 
3. -ness noun suffix 


ENGLISH WORD 


4. -ent 
ENGLISH WORD 

9. -ence, -ency 
ENGLISH WORD 

6. re- 
ENGLISH WORD 

7. loquor 
ENGLISH WORD 

8. solus 
ENGLISH WORD 

9. -ist 
ENGLISH WORD 
10. -ize 
ENGLISH WORD 
11. venter, ventris 
ENGLISH WORD 
12. -ic 
ENGLISH WORD 
13. -ous 


ENGLISH WORD 


14. con-, col-, com-, cor- 


ENGLISH WORD 


15. -al 


adjective suffix 


noun suffix 


again 


to speak 


alone 


one who 


verb suffix 


belly 


adjective suffix 


adjective suffix 


with, together 


adjective suffix 


ENGLISH WORD 
16. -ism noun suffix 


ENGLISH WORD 


WORKING WITH THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


1. taciturnity tas-o-TURN’-a-tee 
2. tacit TAS’-it 
3. tacitness TAS’-ot-nas 
4. reticent RET'-o-sont 
5. reticence RET'-o-sons 
6. reticency RET"'-o-son-see 
7. loquaciousness lo-KWAY"-shos-nos 
8. loquacity lo-KWAS'-o-tee 
9. soliloquy so-LIL'-o-kwee 
10. soliloquist so-LIL'-o-kwist 
11. soliloquize so-LIL'-o-kwiz' 
12. ventriloquist ven’-TRIL’-3-kwist 
13. ventriloquism ven-TRIL’-3-kwiz-om 
14. ventriloquistic ven-tril^-o-KWIS'"-tik 
15. ventriloquize ven-TRIL'-o-kwiz' 


16. colloquial ka-LO’-kwee-al 


17. colloquialism ko-LO"-kwee-o-liz-om 
18. circumlocution sur'-kom-lo-KYOO'"-shon 


19. circumlocutory sur'-kom-LOK'"-y2-tawr'-ee 


Can you work with the words? 


a. unwillingness to talk, or 
1. taciturnity disclose, out of fear, shyness, 


reserve, etc. 


b. talking, or a speech, *to 
2. tacitness 
oneself” 


3. reticence c. art of throwing one’s voice 


a4 it d. unwillingness to engage in 
. loquacity i 
conversation 


Ed e. informal expression used in 
. soliloquy 
everyday conversation 


f. state of being understood 
6. ventriloquism 
though not actually expressed 
g. a talking around; method of 
7. colloquialism talking indirectly or in a 
roundabout way 


8. circumlocution h. talkativeness 


KEY: 1-d, 2-f, 3-a, 4-h, 5-b, 6-c, 7-e, 8-g 


Do you understand the words? 


1 


. A tacit understanding is put into words. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Inhibited people are seldom reticent about expressing anger. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A soliloquist expresses his thoughts aloud. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A ventriloquistic performance on stage involves a dummy who 


appears to be talking. 
TRUE FALSE 


. A colloquial style of writing is ungrammatical. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Circumlocutory speech is direct and forthright. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Inarticulate people are generally given to loquaciousness. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A soliloquy is a dialogue. 


TRUE FALSE 


KEY: 1-F, 2-F, 3-T, 4-T, 5-F, 6-F, 7-F, 8-F 


Can you recall the words? 


1. 


2. 


10. 


to speak to oneself 
1. S 

to throw one’s voice 
2. V 


. unwillingness to engage in conversation 


3. T 


. unspoken 


4. T 


. referring to an indirect, roundabout style of expression (adj.) 


5. C 


. suitable for informal conversation 


6. C 


. talkativeness 


TAG 
or L 


. reluctance to express one’s feelings or thoughts 


8. R 
orR 


. a speech to oneself, especially in a play 


9. S 
an indirect, roundabout expression 
10. C 


KEY:  1-soliloquize, 2-ventriloquize, 3-taciturnity, 4-tacit, 5- 
circumlocutory, 6-colloquial, 7-loquaciousness or loquacity, 
8-reticence or reticency, 9-soliloquy, 10-circumlocution 


(End of Session 25) 


SESSION 26 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. a Spartan virtue 


In ancient Sparta, originally known as Laconia, the citizens were 
long-suffering, hard-bitten, stoical, and military-minded, and were 
even more noted for their economy of speech than Vermonters, if 
that is possible. Legend has it that when Philip of Macedonia was 
storming the gates of Sparta (or Laconia), he sent a message to the 
besieged king saying, “If we capture your city we will burn it to the 
ground." A one-word answer came back: "If." It was now probably 
Philip's turn to be speechless, though history does not record his 
reaction. 

It is from the name Laconia that we derive our word laconic— 
pithy, concise, economical in the use of words almost to the point of 
curtness; precisely the opposite of verbose. 

Like the man who was waiting at a lunch counter for a ham 
sandwich. When it was ready, the clerk inquired politely, ^Will you 
eat it here, or take it with you?" 

“Both,” was the laconic reply. 

Or like the woman who was watching a lush imbibing dry 
martinis at a Third Avenue bar in New York City. The drunk 
downed the contents of each cocktail glass at one gulp, daintily 
nibbled and swallowed the bowl, then finally turned the glass over 
and ate the base. The stem he threw into a corner. This amazing 
gustatory feat went on for half an hour, until a dozen stems were 
lying shattered in the corner, and the drunk had chewed and 
swallowed enough bowls and bases to start a glass factory. He 
suddenly turned to the lady and asked belligerently, “I suppose you 


think I’m cuckoo, don't you?" *Sure—the stem is the best part,” was 
the laconic answer. 

(It was doubtless this same gentleman, in his accustomed state of 
intoxication, who found himself painfully weaving his way along 
Wilshire Boulevard in Beverly Hills, California—he had somehow 
gotten on a TWA jetliner instead of the subway—when he realized, 
almost too late, that he was going to bump into a smartly dressed 
young woman who had just stepped out of her Mercedes-Benz to go 
window-shopping along the avenue. He quickly veered left, but by 
some unexplainable magnetic attraction the woman veered in the 
same direction, again making collision apparently inevitable. With 
an adroit maneuver, the drunk swung to the right—the lady, by now 
thoroughly disoriented, did the same. Finally both jammed on the 
brakes and came to a dead stop, face to face, and not six inches 
apart; and as the alcoholic fumes assailed the young lady's nostrils, 
she sneered at the reeking, swaying man, as much in frustration as 
in contempt: “Oh! How gauche!” “Fine!” was his happy response. 
^How goesh with you?" This answer, however, is not laconic, merely 
confused.) 


We have learned that -ness, -ity, and -ism are suffixes that 
transform adjectives into nouns—and all three can be used with 
laconic: 

...With characteristic laconicness (lo-KON'-ok-nos) 

...her usual laconicity (lak’-3-NIS’-a-tce) 

...his habitual laconism (LAK'-o-niz-om) 

... With, for him, unusual laconicism (lo-KON'"-o-siz-om) 

A laconism is also the expression itself that is pithy and concise, as 
the famous report from a naval commander in World War II: *Saw 
sub, sank same." 


2. brilliant 


Cogent is a term of admiration. A cogent argument is well put, 
convincing, hardly short of brilliant. Cogency (KO’-jan-see) shows a 


keen mind, an ability to think clearly and logically. The word 
derives from the Latin verb cogo, to drive together, compel, force. A 
cogent argument compels acceptance because of its logic, its 
persuasiveness, its appeal to one's sense of reason. 


3. back to talk 


You will recall that loquor, to speak, is the source of loquacity, 
soliloquy, ventriloquism, colloquialism, circumlocution. This root is also 
the base on which eloquent (EL'-o-kwont), magniloquent (mag-NIL'-a- 
kwent), and grandiloquent (gran-DIL'-o-kwont) are built. 

The eloquent person speaks out (e-, from ex-, out), is vividly 
expressive, fluent, forceful, or persuasive in language (“the 
prosecutor's eloquent plea to the jury"). The word is partially 
synonymous with cogent, but cogent implies irresistible logical 
reasoning and intellectual keenness, while eloquent suggests artistic 
expression, strong emotional appeal, the skillful use of language to 
move and arouse a listener. 

Magniloquent (magnus, large) and grandiloquent (grandis, grand) 
are virtually identical in meaning. Magniloquence or grandiloquence is 
the use of high-flown, grandiose, even pompous language; of large 
and impressive words; of lofty, flowery, or over-elegant 
phraseology. Home is a place of residence; wife is helpmate, helpmeet, 
or better half; women are the fair sex; children are offspring or 
progeny; a doctor is a member of the medical fraternity; people are the 
species Homo sapiens, etc., etc. 

Loquacious, verbose, voluble, and garrulous people are all talkative; 
but each type, you will recall, has a special quality. 

If you are loquacious, you talk a lot because you like to talk and 
doubtless have a lot to say. 

If you are verbose, you smother your ideas with excess words, with 
such an overabundance of words that your listener either drops into 
a state of helpless confusion or falls asleep. 

If you are voluble, you speak rapidly, fluently, glibly, without 
hesitation, stutter, or stammer; you are vocal, verbal, and highly 


articulate. 

If you are garrulous, you talk constantly, and usually aimlessly and 
meaninglessly, about trifles. We often hear the word used in “a 
garrulous old man" or *a garrulous old woman," since in very 
advanced age the mind may wander and lose the ability to 
discriminate between the important and the unimportant, between 
the interesting and the dull. 

Verbose is from Latin verbum, word—the verbose person is wordy. 

Voluble comes from Latin volvo, volutus, to roll—words effortlessly 
roll off the voluble speaker's tongue. 

And garrulous derives from Latin garrio, to chatter—a garrulous 
talker chatters away like a monkey. 

The suffix -ness can be added to all these adjectives to form nouns. 
Alternate noun forms end in -ity: 


verbosity (vor-BOS'"-o-tee) 
volubility (vor-y2-BIL/'-o-tee) 
garrulity (go-ROOL'-o-tee) 


4. at large 


We discovered magnus, large, big, great, in Chapter 9, in 
discussing Magnavox (etymologically, ^big voice"), and find it again 
in magniloquent (etymologically, *talking big"). The root occurs in a 
number of other words: 


1. Magnanimous  (mag-NAN"'-o-mos)—big-hearted, generous, 
forgiving (etymologically, *great-minded"). (Magnus plus animus, 
mind.) We'll discuss this word in depth in Chapter 12. 

2. Magnate (MAG’-nayt)—a person of great power or influence, a 
big wheel, as a business magnate. 

3. Magnify—to make larger, or make seem larger (magnus plus -fy 
from facio, to make), as in “magnify your problems." 

4. Magnificent—magnus plus fic-, from facio. 


5. Magnitude—magnus plus the common noun suffix -tude, as in 
fortitude, multitude, gratitude, etc. 

6. Magnum (as of champagne or wine)—a large bottle, generally 
two fifths of a gallon. 

7. Magnum opus (MAG’-nam O’-pes)—etymologically, a “big 
work"; actually, the greatest work, or masterpiece, of an artist, 
writer, or composer. Opus is the Latin word for work; the plural of 
opus is used in the English word opera, etymologically, *a number of 
works," actually a musical drama containing overture, singing, and 
other forms of music, i.e., many musical works. The verb form 
opero, to work, occurs in operate, co-operate, operator, etc. 


5. words, words, words! 


Latin verbum is word. A verb is the important word in a sentence; 
verbatim (vor-BAY'-tim) is word-for-word (a verbatim report). 

Verbal (VUR’-bal), ending in the adjective suffix -al, may refer 
either to a verb, or to words in general (a verbal fight); or it may 
mean, loosely, oral or spoken, rather than written (verbal agreement 
or contract); or, describing people (“she is quite verbal"), it may 
refer to a ready ability to put feelings or thoughts into words. 

Working from verbal, can you add a common verb suffix to form a 
word meaning to put into words? 

Verbiage (VUR'-bee-oj) has two meanings: an excess of words 
(“Such verbiage!"); or a style or manner of using words (medical 
verbiage, military verbiage). 


6. roll on, and on! 


Volvo, volutus, to roll, the source of voluble, is the root on which 
many important English words are based. 

Revolve (ra-VOLV^)—roll again (and again), or keep turning 
round. Wheels revolve, the earth revolves around the sun, the 
cylinder of a revolver revolves, (The prefix is re-, back or again.) 


The noun is revolution (rev-o-LOO'-shon), which can be one such 
complete rolling, or, by logical extension, a radical change of any 
sort (TV was responsible for a revolution in the entertainment 
industry), especially political (the American, or French, Revolution). 
The adjective revolutionary (rev'-o-LOO'-shon-air'-ee) introduces us to 
a new adjective suffix, -ary, as in contrary, disciplinary, stationary, 
imaginary, etc. (But -ary is sometimes also a noun suffix, as in 
dictionary, commentary, etc.) 

Add different prefixes to volvo to construct two more English 
words: 

1. involve—etymologically, “roll in" (“I didn't want to get 
involved!”). Noun: involvement. 

2. evolve (8-VOLV’)—etymologically, “roll out" (e-, out); hence to 
unfold, or gradually develop (“The final plan evolved from some 
informal discussions"; “The political party evolved from a group of 
interested citizens who met frequently to protest government 
actions"). 

By analogy with the forms derived from revolve, can you construct 
the noun and adjective of evolve? Noun: . Adjective: 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 
1. Laconia Sparta 

ENGLISH WORD 
2. -ness noun suffix 

ENGLISH WORD 
3. -ism noun suffix 


ENGLISH WORD 


4. -ity 
ENGLISH WORD 
5. e- (ex-) 
ENGLISH WORD 

6. -ent 
ENGLISH WORD 
7. -ence 
ENGLISH WORD 
8. magnus 
ENGLISH WORD 
9. grandis 
ENGLISH WORD 
10. verbum 
ENGLISH WORD 
11. volvo, volutus 
ENGLISH WORD 
12. garrio 
ENGLISH WORD 
13. animus 
ENGLISH WORD 
14. -fy 
ENGLISH WORD 


15. -tude 


noun suffix 


out 


adjective suffix 


noun suffix 


big 


grand 


word 


to roll 


to chatter 


mind 


to make 


noun suffix 


ENGLISH WORD 
16. opus 
ENGLISH WORD 
17. opero 
ENGLISH WORD 
18. -al 
ENGLISH WORD 
19. -ize 
ENGLISH WORD 
20. re- 
ENGLISH WORD 
21. -ary 
ENGLISH WORD 
22. in- 


ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


work 


to work 


adjective suffix 


verb suffix 


again, back 


adjective suffix 


in 


Can you pronounce the words? (I) 


1. laconicity 
2. laconism 
3. laconicism 


4. eloquent 


lak'-o-NIS'"-o-tee 
LAK'-o-niz-om 
lo-KON'-2-siz-om 


EL'/-o-kwont 


O ON O Ul 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


. eloquence 

. magniloquent 

. magniloquence 
. grandiloquent 
. grandiloquence 
verbosity 
volubility 
garrulity 


cogency 


EL'-o-kwons 
mag-NIL'-o-kwont 
mag-NIL'-o-kwons 
gran-DIL'-o-kwont 
gran-DIL’-a-kwons 
vor-BOS’-a-tee 
vol'-yo-BIL'-o-tee 
ga-ROO’-la-tee 


KO"-jon-see 


Can you pronounce the words? (Il) 


10. 
11. 
12. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
Di 
6 
7 
8 
9 


. magnanimous 
. magnate 

. magnum opus 
. verbatim 
verbal 

. verbalize 

. verbiage 

. revolve 

. revolution 
revolutionary 
evolve 


evolution 


mag-NAN"'-o-mos 
MAG’-nayt 
MAG"-nam O’-pas 
vor-BAY'-tim 
VUR'"-bel 
VUR'"-be-liz' 
VUR’-bee-aj 
ro-VOLV" 
rev'-o-LOO'-shon 
rev'-o-LOO"-sho-nair'-ee 
3-VOLV’ 
ev'-9-LOO"-shan 


13. 


evolutionary 


ev'-o-LOO'-sho-nair'-ee 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


1; 


10. 


11. 


laconicity 


. eloquence 


. magniloquence 


. verbosity 


. volubility 


. garrulity 
. magnum opus 


. magnate 


. revolution 


evolution 


cogency 


b. 


d. 


. floweriness, pompousness, or 


elegance in speech 


incessant chatter with little 


meaning 


. big wheel; important or 


influential person 
great artistic work; 
masterpiece 

a gradual unfolding or 


development; *a rolling out" 


. *a rolling round"; radical 


change; political upheaval 


. great economy in speech 


fluency, ease, and/or rapidity 


of speech 


. great, artistic, or emotional 


expressiveness 


. wordiness 


persuasiveness through logic; 


keen-mindedness in reasoning 


KEY: 1-g, 2-i, 3-a, 4-j, 5-h, 6-b, 7-d, 8-c, 9-f, 10-e, 11-k 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


1. laconism 


2. verbiage 


3. verbalize 


4. verbal 


5. verbatim 


6. revolutionary 


7. evolutionary 


8. grandiloquent 


9. eloquent 


7 w 


E 


Q 


(D 


Eh 


9a 


2H 


Ee 


word for word 
to put into words 


causing, or resulting from, 
radical change; new and 


totally different 


. resulting or developing 


gradually from (something) 


. expressive; emotionally 


moving 

pithiness or economy of 
expression; word or phrase 
packed with meaning 
big-hearted; generous, 
forgiving 

referring or pertaining to, or 
involving, words; oral, rather 


than written 


. using flossy, flowery, elegant, 


or impressive phraseology 


10. magnanimous j. wordiness; style or manner of 


using words; type of words 


KEY: 1-f, 2-j, 3-b, 4-h, 5-a, 6-c, 7-d, 8-i, 9-e, 10-g 


Do you understand the words? 


l. 


10. 


Is laconicism characteristic of a verbose speaker? 
YES | NO 


. Does a magniloquent speaker use short, simple words? 


YES NO 


. Does a frog evolve from a tadpole? 


YES NO 


. Is an eloquent speaker interesting to listen to? 


YES NO 


. Do verbose people use a lot of verbiage? 


YES NO 


. Is volubility characteristic of an inarticulate person? 


YES NO 


. Does verbosity show a careful and economical use of words? 


YES NO 


. Is a verbal person usually inarticulate? 


YES NO 


. Is a magnun opus one of the lesser works of a writer, artist, or 


composer? 

YES | NO 

Is a magnanimous person selfish and petty-minded? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1-no, 2-no, 3-yes, 4—yes, 5-yes, 6-no, 7-no, 8-no, 9-no, 10- 
no 


Can you recall the words? 


1. gradually unfolding, resulting, or developing (adj.) 
l.E 

2. causing, or resulting from, radical change (adj.) 
2.R 

3. quality of conciseness and economy in the use of words 
3 L 
or L 
or L 
or L 

4. expressiveness in the use of words 
4. E 

5. turn round and round 
5. R 

6. important person, as in the commercial world 
6. M 

7. unselfish; generous; noble in motive; big-hearted; forgiving 
7.M 

8. using words easily; vocal; articulate; referring to, or involving, 

words; oral, rather than written 

8. V 

9. style of word usage; type of words; overabundance of words 
9. V 

10. wordiness; quality of using excess words 
10. V 
11. elegance in word usage 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


11. M 

or G 

quality of chattering on and on about trivia, or with little 
meaning 

12. G 

fluency and ease in speech 

13. V 

word for word 

14. V 

masterpiece; great artistic work 

15. M O 

persuasiveness and forcefulness in speech or writing through 
closely reasoned logic 

16. C 


KEY: 


l-evolutionary, 2-revolutionary, 3-laconism, laconicism, 
laconicity, or laconicness, 4-eloquence, 5-revolve, 6- 
magnate,  7-magnanimous,  8-verbal, 9-verbiage, 10- 
verbosity, 11-magniloquence or grandiloquence, 12-garrulity, 
13-volubility, 14-verbatim, 15-magnum opus, 16-cogency 


(End of Session 26) 


SESSION 27 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. front and back—and uncles 


The ventriloquist appears to talk from the belly (venter, ventris plus 
loquor) rather than through the lips (or such was the strange 
perception of the person who first used the word). 

Venter, ventris, belly, is the root on which ventral (VEN’-trel) and 
ventricle are built. 

The ventral side of an animal, for example, is the front or anterior 
side—the belly side. 

A ventricle (VEN’-tra-kal) is a hollow organ or cavity, or, logically 
enough, belly, as one of the two chambers of the heart, or one of the 
four chambers of the brain. The ventricles of the heart are the lower 
chambers, and receive blood from the auricles, or upper chambers. 
The auricle (AW'-ro-kol), so named because it is somewhat ear- 
shaped (Latin auris, ear), receives blood from the veins; the auricles 
send the blood into the ventricles, which in turn pump the blood into 
the arteries. (It's all very complicated, but fortunately it works.) 

The adjective form of ventricle is ventricular (ven-TRIK'-yo-lor), 
which may refer to a ventricle, or may mean having a belly-like bulge. 

Now that you see how ventricular is formed from ventricle, can you 
figure out the adjective of auricle? . How about the 
adjective of vehicle? . Of circle? 

No doubt you wrote auricular (aw-RIK'-yo-lor), venela and 
circular, and have discovered that nouns ending in -cle from 
adjectives ending in -cular. 


So you can now be the first person on your block to figure out the 
adjective derived from: 


clavicle: 
cuticle: 
vesicle: 
testicle: 
uncle: 


The answers of course are clavicular, cuticular, vesicular, testicular 
—and for uncle you have every right to shout “No fair!” (But where 
is it written that life is fair?) 

The Latin word for uncle (actually, uncle on the mother’s side) is 
avunculus, from which we get avuncular (8-VUNG’-kyo-lar), referring 
to an uncle. 

Now what about an uncle? Well, traditional or stereotypical 
uncles are generally kindly, permissive, indulgent, protective—and 
often give helpful advice. So anyone who exhibits one or more of 
such traits to another (usually younger) person is avuncular or acts 
in an avuncular capacity. 

So, at long last, to get back to ventral. If there’s a front or belly 
side, anatomically, there must be a reverse—a back side. This is the 
dorsal (DAWR’-sal) side, from Latin dorsum, the root on which the 
verb endorse (en-DAWRS’) is built. 

If you endorse a check, you sign it on the back side; if you endorse 
a plan, an idea, etc., you back it, you express your approval or 
support. The noun is endorsement (en-DAWRS'-mont). 


2. the noise and the fury 


Vociferous derives from Latin vox, vocis, voice (a root you met in 
Chapter 9), plus fero, to bear or carry. A vociferous rejoinder carries 
a lot of voice—i.e., it is vehement, loud, noisy, clamorous, shouting. 
The noun is vociferousness (vo-SIF'-a-ros-nos); the verb is to vociferate 


(vo-SIF'-o-rayt. Can you form the noun derived from the verb? 


3. to sleep or not to sleep—that is the question 


The root fero is found also in somniferous (som-NIF'-o-ros), 
carrying, bearing, or bringing sleep. So a somniferous lecture is so 
dull and boring that it is sleep-inducing. 

Fero is combined with somnus, sleep, in somniferous. (The suffix - 
ous indicates what part of speech? ) 

Tack on the negative prefix in- to somnus to construct insomnia 
(in-SOM’-nee-a), the abnormal inability to fall asleep when sleep is 
required or desired. The unfortunate victim of this disability is an 
insomniac (in-SOM’-nee-ak), the adjective is insomnious (in-SOM’- 
nee-as). (So -ous, in case you could not answer the question in the 
preceding paragraph, is an adjective suffix.) 

Add a different adjective suffix to somnus to derive somnolent 
(SOM"-no-lont), sleepy, drowsy. Can you construct the noun form of 
somnolent? or ) 

Combine somnus with ambulo, to walk, and you have 
somnambulism (som-NAM’-byə-liz-əm), walking in one’s sleep. With 
your increasing skill in using etymology to form words, write the 
term for the person who is a sleepwalker. . Now add to 
the word you wrote a two-letter adjective suffix we have learned, to 
form the adjective: 


4. a walkaway 


An ambulatory (AM'-byo-lo-taw'-ree) patient, as in a hospital or 
convalescent home, is finally well enough to get out of bed and walk 
around. A perambulator (po-RAM'-byo-lay'-tor), a word used more in 
England than in the United States, and often shortened to pram, is a 
baby carriage, a vehicle for walking an infant through the streets 
(per, through). To  perambulate — (po-RAM"'-byo-layt) is, 


etymologically, “to walk through"; hence, to stroll around. Can you 
write the noun form of this verb? 

To amble (AM'"-bal) is to walk aimlessly; an ambula is so called 
because originally it was composed of two stretcher-bearers who 
walked off the battlefield with a wounded soldier; and a preamble 
(PREE'-am-bal) is, by etymology, something that “walks before” 
(pre-, before, beforehand), hence an introduction or introductory 
statement, as the preamble to the U. S. Constitution (“We the 
people ...”), a preamble to the speech, etc; or any event that is 
introductory or preliminary to another, as in “An increase in 
inflationary factors in the economy is often a preamble to a drop in 
the stock market.” 


5. back to sleep 


Somnus is one Latin word for sleep—sopor is another. A soporific 
(sop'-o-RIF'-ik) lecture, speaker, style of delivery, etc. will put the 
audience to sleep (fic- from facio, to make), and a soporific is a 
sleeping pill. 


6. noun suffixes 


You know that -ness can be added to any adjective to construct 
the noun form. Write the noun derived from  inarticulate: 
. Inarticulate is a combination of the negative prefix in- 
and Latin articulus, a joint. The inarticulate person has trouble 
joining words together coherently. If you are quite articulate (ahr- 
TIK"-yo-lot), on the other hand, you join your words together easily, 
you are verbal, vocal, possibly even voluble. The verb to articulate 
(ahr-TIK’-yo-layt’) is to join (words), i.e., to express your vocal 
sounds—as in "Please articulate more clearly." Can you write the 
noun derived from the verb articulate? 
Another, and very common, noun suffix attached. to adjectives is, 
as you have discovered, -ity. So the noun form of banal is either 


banalness, or, more commonly, banality (bo-NAL'-o-tee). 

Bear in mind, then, that -ness and -ity are common noun suffixes 
attached to adjectives, and -ion (or -ation) is a noun suffix frequenty 
affixed to verbs (to articulate—articulation; to vocalize—vocalization; 
to perambulate—perambulation). 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 
1. venter, ventris belly 
ENGLISH WORD 
2. loquor to speak 
ENGLISH WORD 
3. auris ear 
ENGLISH WORD 
4. avunculus uncle 
ENGLISH WORD 
5. dorsum back 
ENGLISH WORD 
6. vox, vocis voice 
ENGLISH WORD 
7. fero to carry, bear 
ENGLISH WORD 
8. somnus sleep 


ENGLISH WORD 


9. -ous 
ENGLISH WORD 
10. in- 
ENGLISH WORD 
11. ambulo 
ENGLISH WORD 
12. -ory 
ENGLISH WORD 
13. per- 
ENGLISH WORD 
14. pre- 
ENGLISH WORD 
15. sopor 


ENGLISH WORD 


16. fic- (facio) 


ENGLISH WORD 
17. -ness 
ENGLISH WORD 
18. -ity 


ENGLISH WORD 


19. -ion (-ation) 


ENGLISH WORD 


20. -ent 


adjective suffix 


negative suffix 


to walk 


adjective suffix 


through 


before, beforehand 


sleep 


to make or do 


noun suffix 


noun suffix 


noun suffix attached to verbs 


adjective suffix 


ENGLISH WORD 
21. -ence, -ency noun suffix 


ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? (I) 


1. ventral VEN"-trol 

2. ventricle VEN"-tro-kal 

3. auricle AWR’-ə-kəl 

4. ventricular ven-TRIK’-ya-lar 

5. auricular aw-RIK’-ya-lor 

6. avuncular 9-VUNG"-kyo-lor 

7. dorsal DAWR’-sal 

8. endorse en-DAWRS’ 

9. endorsement en-DAWRS’-ment 
10. vociferousness vo-SIF’-9-ras-nas 
11. vociferate vo-SIF’-a-rayt’ 
12. vociferation vo-sif’-3-RAY’-shon 


Can you pronounce the words? (Il) 


1. somniferous som-NIF'-or-os 


. insomnia 

. insomniac 

. insomnious 

. somnolent 

. somnolence 
. somnolency 


. somnambulism 


O ODN WD OF FB W WD 


. somnambulist 


. somnambulistic 


= 
je») 


in-SOM’-nee-a 
in-SOM’-nee-ak’ 
in-SOM’-nee-as 
SOM’-no-lent 
SOM’-na-lans 
SOM’-na-lan-see 
som-NAM"-byo-liz-om 
som-NAM"-byo-list 


som-nam'-byo-LIST'-ik 


Can you pronounce the words? (III) 


. ambulatory 

. perambulator 
. perambulate 

. perambulation 
amble 

. preamble 
soporific 


. inarticulateness 


O ON DH AB p MN dn 


. articulate 


= 
o 


. banality 


AM’-bya-la-tawr’-ee 
po-RAM’-bye-lay’-ter 
pa-RAM"-byo-layt" 
pa-ram'-byo-LAY'"-shon 
AM’-bal 

PREE'-am-bal 
sop-o-RIF’-ik 
in’-ahr-TIK’-ya-lot-nes 
ahr-TIK’-yo-lat 
ba-NAL’-a-tee 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


. ventral 
. dorsal 


. somniferous 
. insomnious 


. somnolent 


. somnambulistic 


. ambulatory 


. articulate 


. ventricular, auricular 


10. 


avuncular 


a. unable to fall asleep 
b. pertaining to sleepwalking 
c. drowsy 


d. able to walk, after being 
bedridden 


e. verbal, vocal 
f. like an uncle; kindly; protective 


g. pertaining to one of the 
chambers of the heart 

h. referring to the front or belly 
side 

i. sleep-inducing 


j. referring to the back side 


KEY: 1-h, 2-j, 3-i, 4-a, 5-c, 6-b, 7-d, 8-e, 9-g, 10-f 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


. ventricle, auricle 


. endorsement 


. Vociferousness 


. insomnia 


. somnolence 


. somnambulism 


7. perambulator 


. preamble 


. Soporific 
10. 
11. 


inarticulateness 


banality 


a. inability to fall asleep 
b. sleepwalking 


c. introduction; preliminary or 


introductory occurrence 


d. incoherence; sputtering; 


inability to get words out 

e. chamber of the heart 

f. sleeping pill 

g. support; approval 

h. lack of originality; lack of 
imagination 

i. drowsiness 

j. baby buggy; stroller 


k. loudness; clamorousness 


KEY: 1-e, 2-g, 3-k, 4-a, 5-i, 6-b, 7-j, 8-c, 9-f, 10-d, 11-h 


Can you work with the words? (III) 


1 
2 
9: 
4 


. endorse 
. Vociferate 
insomniac 


. somnolency 


. somnambulist 
. perambulate 


. amble 


8. soporific 


. insomnious 


a. one who cannot fall asleep 
b. sleepwalker 

c. walk aimlessly 

d. stroll through; walk around 


e. to sign on the back; support; 


approve of 
f. drowsiness 


g. say loudly and with great 


vehemence 
h. causing sleep 


i. wakeful; unable to fall asleep 


KEY: 1-e, 2-g, 3-a, 4-f, 5-b, 6-d, 7-c, 8-h, 9-i 


Do you understand the words? 


1 


10. 


. Does an insomniac often need a soporific? 


YES NO 


. Does a somnambulist always stay in bed when asleep? 


YES NO 


. Are ambulatory patients bedridden? 


YES NO 


. Does a preamble come after another event? 


YES NO 


. Are articulate people verbal? 


YES NO 


. Does banality show creativeness? 


YES NO 


. Does an avuncular attitude indicate affection and protectiveness? 


YES NO 


. Is vociferation habitual with quiet, shy people? 


YES NO 


. Is a somnolent person wide awake? 


YES | NO 
Is a somniferous speaker stimulating and exciting? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1l-yes, 2-no, 3-no, 4-no, 5-yes, 6-no, 7-yes, 8-no, 9-no, 10- 


no 


Can you recall the words? 


l. 


11. 


12. 


lack of imagination or originality in speech, actions, or style of 
life; hackneyed or trite phraseology 
1.B 


. Sleep-inducing 


2.S 
orS 


. unable to fall asleep (adj. ) 


3. I 


. verbal, vocal, speaking fluently 


4. A 


. acting like an uncle 


o. A 


. referring to the front; anterior 


6. V 


. referring to the back; posterior 


7.D 


. approve of; support; sign on the back of 


8. E 


. Shout vehemently 


9. V 


. one who cannot fall asleep 


10. I 

drowsy; sleepy 
11.8 
sleepwalker 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


12.8 

now able to walk, though previously bedridden 
13. A 

walk aimlessly 

14. A 

introduction; introductory event 

15.P 

incoherence 

16.I 


KEY: 1-banality, 2-somniferous or soporific, 3-insomnious, 4- 
articulate, 5-avuncular, 6-ventral, 7-dorsal, 8-endorse, 9- 
vociferate, 10-insomniac, 11-somnolent, 12-somnambulist, 
13-ambulatory, 14-amble, 15-preamble, 16-inarticulateness 


CHAPTER REVIEW 


A. Do you recognize the words? 


1. Disinclined to conversation: 
(a) loquacious, (b) laconic, (c) taciturn 
2. Trite: 
(a) inarticulate, (b) banal, (c) verbose 
3. Rapid and fluent: 
(a) voluble, (b) verbose, (c) garrulous 
4. Forceful and compelling: 
(a) vociferous, (b) cogent, (c) laconic 
5. Unspoken: 
(a) verbatim, (b) eloquent, (c) tacit 
6. Using elegant and impressive words: 
(a) verbose, (b) grandiloquent, (c) colloquial 
7. Back: 
(a) dorsal, (b) ventral, (c) somniferous 
8. Sleep-inducing: 
(a) soporific, (b) somnolent, (c) ventral 
9. Inability to fall asleep: 
(a) somnambulism, (b) ambulatory, (c) insomnia 
10. Talkativeness: 
(a) reticence, (b) ventriloquism, (c) loquacity 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Expressing indirectly or in a roundabout way: 

(a) circumlocutory, (b) colloquial, (c) laconic 
Elegance in expression: 

(a) magniloquence, (b) grandiloquence, (c) verbiage 
Wordiness: 

(a) laconism, (b) cogency, (c) verbosity 
Big-hearted, generous, unselfish: 

(a) grandiloquent, (b) magnanimous, (c) garrulous 
Causing radical changes: 

(a) evolutionary, (b) revolutionary, (c) ventricular 
To shout vehemently: 

(a) endorse, (b) perambulate, (c) vociferate 
Like an uncle: 

(a) ventricular, (b) auricular, (c) avuncular 
Drowsy: 

(a) somniferous, (b) somnolent, (c) soporific 
Sleepwalking: 

(a) insomnia, (b) somnolency, (c) somnambulism 
Introduction: 

(a) preamble, (b) perambulator, (c) evolution 


KEY: 1-c, 2-b, 3-a, 4-b, 5-c, 6-b, 7-a, 8-a, 9-c, 10-c, 11-a, 12-a 
and b, 13-c, 14-b, 15-b, 16-c, 17-c, 18-b, 19-c, 20-a 


B. Can you recognize roots? 


ROOT MEANING 
1. taceo 
EXAMPLE taciturn 
2. loquor 
EXAMPLE loquacity 
3. solus 
EXAMPLE soliloquize 
4. venter, ventris 
EXAMPLE ventral 
5. magnus 
EXAMPLE magniloquent 
6. grandis 
EXAMPLE grandiloquent 
7. verbum 
EXAMPLE verbatim 
8. volvo, volutus 


EXAMPLE revolution 


9. garrio 
EXAMPLE garrulous 
10. animus 
EXAMPLE magnanimous 
11. opus 
EXAMPLE magnum opus 
12. opero 
EXAMPLE operator 
13. auris 
EXAMPLE auricle 
14. avunculus 
EXAMPLE avuncular 
15. dorsum 
EXAMPLE dorsal 
16. vox, vocis 
EXAMPLE vociferate 
17. fero 
EXAMPLE somniferous 
18. ambulo 
EXAMPLE preamble 
19. sopor 
EXAMPLE soporific 


20. somnus 


EXAMPLE somnolency 


KEY: 1-to be silent, 2-to speak, 3-alone, 4-belly, 5-big, large, 
great, 6-grand, 7—word, 8-to roll, 9-to chatter, 10-mind, 11- 
work, 12-to work, 13-ear, 14-uncle, 15-back, 16-voice, 17- 
to carry or bear, 18-to walk, 19-sleep, 20-sleep 


TEASER QUESTIONS FOR THE AMATEUR 
ETYMOLOGIST 


1. The present participle (or -ing form) of the Latin verb opero, to 
work, is operans, working. The form operandi means of working. Can 
you figure out the literal meaning of the phrase modus operandi, 
sometimes used to signify the characteristic methods or procedures 
used by certain criminals? 


2. Circum-, we have learned, is a prefix meaning around, as in 
circumlocution, circumference, circumcision, circumnavigation, etc. 
Thinking of the root scribo, scriptus, to write, can you figure out the 
word meaning writing or written material, around (the edge of 
something)? 


3. You know the roots somnus and loquor. Can you combine these 
two roots to form an adjective meaning talking in one's sleep? 
. Can you write the noun form of this adjective? 


4. We have discovered auris, ear, as in auricle. Can you figure out 
the specialty of the physician called an aurist? 


5. Verbal, from verbum, refers to words; oral, from os, oris, the 
mouth, refers to spoken words or sounds. Can you analyze aural and 
decide on its meaning? 


6. A somnambulist walks in his sleep. What does a noctambulist do? 


7. Soporific, combining sopor, sleep, with fic- (from facio), to 
make, means inducing or causing sleep. Use somnus, another root for 
sleep, to construct a word that has the same form and meaning as 
soporific: 


8. Perambulate is to walk through. Use another Latin prefix to 
construct a verb meaning to walk around 


(Answers in Chapter 18) 


BECOMING ALERT TO NEW IDEAS 


Some chapters back I suggested that since words are symbols of 
ideas, one of the most effective means of building your vocabulary is 
to read books that deal with new ideas. Along that line, I further 
suggested that the fields of psychology, psychiatry, and 
psychoanalysis would be good starting points, and I mentioned a 
number of exciting books to work with. 

Needless to say, you will not wish to neglect other fields, and so I 
want to recommend, at this point, highly readable books in 
additional subjects. All these books will increase your familiarity 
with the world of ideas—all of them, therefore, will help you build a 
superior vocabulary. 


SEMANTICS 


Language in Thought and Action, by S. I. Hayakawa 
People in Quandaries, by Wendell Johnson 


EDUCATION AND LEARNING 


How to Survive in Your Native Land, by James Herndon 


Education and the Endangered Individual, by Brian V. Hill 
How Children Fail and What Do I Do Monday?, by John Holt 
Teaching Human Beings, by Jeffrey Schrank 

Education and Ecstasy, by George B. Leonard 

Human Teaching for Human Learning, by George Isaac Brown 


SEX, LOVE, MARRIAGE 


Couple Therapy, by Gerald Walker Smith and Alice I. Phillips 
Your Fear of Love, by Marshall Bryant Hodge 

Sexual Suicide, by George F. Gilder 

Intimacy, by Gina Allen and Clement G. Martin, M.D. 

How to Live with Another Person, by David Viscott, M.D. 
Pairing, by George R. Bach and Ronald M. Deutsch 

The Intimate Enemy, by George R. Bach and Peter Wyden 
The Rape of the Ape, by Allan Sherman (Humor) 

The Hite Report, by Shere Hite 

Sex in Human Loving, by Eric Berne, M.D. 


WOMEN, FEMINISM, ETC. 


Rebirth of Feminism, by Judith Hole and Ellen Levine 

The Way of All Women, by M. Esther Harding 

Knowing Woman, by Irene Claremont de Castillejo 

Sexist Justice, by Karen De Crow 

Our Bodies, Our Selves, by The Boston Women's Health Book 
Collective 


CHILDREN, CHILD-RAISING, ETC. 


Between Parent and Child and Between Parent and Teenager, by Dr. 
Haim Ginott 

Children Who Hate, by Fritz Redl and David Wineman 

Parent Effectiveness Training, by Dr. Thomas Gordon 


How to Parent, by Dr. Fitzhugh Dodson 
Escape from Childhood, by John Holt 
One Little Boy, by Dorothy W. Baruch 


HEALTH 


Save Your Life Diet Book, by David Reuben, M.D. 
Folk Medicine, by D. C. Jarvis, M.D. 

Get Well Naturally, by Linda Clark 

Let's Eat Right to Keep Fit, by Adelle Davis 


PHILOSOPHY 


The Way of Zen and What Does It Matter?, by Alan W. Watts 
Love's Body, by Norman O. Brown 


BUSINESS, ECONOMICS, FINANCE 


The Affluent Society, by John Kenneth Galbraith 
Parkinson's Law, by C. Northcote Parkinson 

The Peter Principle, by Laurence J. Peter 

Up the Organization, by Robert Townsend 


SOCIOLOGY 


Passages, by Gail Sheehy 
Future Shock, by Alvin Toffler 
Hard Times, by Studs Terkel 
Roots, by Alex Haley 


DEATH AND DYING 


Life After Life, by Raymond A. Moody, Jr., M.D. 
On Death and Dying, by Elizabeth Kubler Ross 


All but one or two of these stimulating and informative books are 
available in inexpensive paperback editions—most of them can be 
found in any large public library. Any one of them will provide an 
evening of entertainment and excitement far more rewarding than 
watching TV, will possibly open for you new areas of knowledge 
and understanding, and will undoubtedly contain so many of the 
words you have learned in this book that you will again and again 
experience the delicious shock of recognition that I spoke of in an 
earlier chapter. 

Additionally, you may encounter words you have never seen 
before that are built on roots you are familiar with—and you will 
then realize how simple it is to figure out the probable meaning of even 
the most esoteric term once you have become an expert in roots, prefixes, 
and suffixes. 


(End of Session 27) 


— —— Brief Intermission Six ——— 


DO YOU ALWAYS USE THE PROPER WORD? 


The fact is that grammar is getting more liberal every day. Common 
usage has put a stamp of approval on many expressions which your 
grandmother would not have dared utter in her most intimate 
conversation—not if she believed she was in the habit of using good 
English. It is me; have you got a cold?; its a nice day; can I have 
another piece of cake?; she is a most aggravating child; will everybody 
please remove their hats—all these today represent perfectly correct 
grammar for everyday conversation. Modern grammar research 
reports that these expressions have become universal in educated 
speech. 

However, such a liberal policy does not mean that all bars are 
down. Only a person whose speech borders on the illiterate would 
make such statements as: can you learn me to swim?; he don't live here 
no more; we ain't working so good; me and my husband are glad to see 
you. There are still certain minimum essentials of good English that 
the cultivated speaker carefully observes. 

Is your grammar as good as the next person's? Here's a quick test 
by which you can measure your ability. 

Check the preferable choice in each sentence, then compare your 
results with the key at the end. Allowing 4 per cent for each correct 
answer, consider 92-100 excellent, 76-88 good, 68-72 average. 


1. What (a-effect, b-affect) does Farrah Fawcett-Majors have on 
you? 


ge I9 


What's the sense (a-in, b-of) looking for a needle in a haystack? 
She won't (a-leave, b-let) us meet her new boy friend. 

What (a-kind of, b-kind of a) dress do you want? 

Her (a-principle, b-principal) objection to neurotics is that they 
are difficult to live with. 

The murderer was (a-hanged, b-hung) two hours before the 
governor's pardon arrived. 


. Many men feel great affection for their (a-mother-in-laws, b- 


mothers-in-law). 


. For a light cake, use two (a-spoonfuls, b-spoonsful) of baking 


powder. 


. Everyone likes you but (a-she, b-her). 

. Sally sent a gift for (a-him and me, b-he and I). 

. The criteria you are using (a-is, b-are) not valid. 

. The cost of new houses (a-is, b-are) finally stabilizing. 

. Irene as well as her husband (a-has, b-have) come to see you. 

. (a-Is, b-Are) either of your sisters working? 

. As soon as the editor or her secretary (a-comes, b-come) in, let 


me know. 


. One or two of her features (a-is, b-are) very attractive. 
. Can you visit Mary and (a-I, b-me) tonight? 
. He is totally (a-uninterested, b-disinterested) in your personal 


affairs. 


. She (a-laid, b-lay) on the beach while her son splashed at the 


water's edge. 


. (a-Who, b-Whom) would you rather be if you weren't yourself? 
. You should not (a-have, b-of) spoken so harshly. 
. She is one of those women who (a-believes, b-believe) that 


husbands should share in doing housework and taking care of 
the children. 


. Was it you who (a-was, b-were) here yesterday? 
. What we need in this country (a-is, b-are) honest politicians. 
. ’m smarter than Gladys, but she's richer than (a-I, b-me). 


KEY: 1-a, 2-a, 3-b, 4-a, 5-b, 6-a, 7-b, 8-a, 9-b, 10-a, 11-b, 12-a, 
13-a, 14-a, 15-a, 16-b, 17-b, 18-a, 19-b, 20-a, 21-a, 22-b, 
23-b, 24-a, 25-a 
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HOW TO INSULT YOUR ENEMIES 


(Sessions 28-31) 


TEASER PREVIEW 


What do you call a person who: 

insists on complete and blind obedience? 
toadies to the rich or influential? 

dabbles in the fine arts? 

is a loud-mouthed, quarrelsome woman? 
has a one-track mind? 

sneers at other people's cherished traditions? 
does not believe in God? 

has imaginary ailments? 


SESSION 28 


There are few of us who do not need warm and nourishing 
relationships to lead a fulfilled life. 

Psychology makes clear that loving and being loved are important 
elements in emotional health, but also points out the necessity for 
expressing, rather than repressing, our hostilities. (You know how 
good you feel once you blow off steam? And how much closer you 
can become attached to someone once you directly and honestly 
vent your anger, resentment, or irritation instead of bottling it up 
and seething in fury?) 

It is a mark of your own emotional maturity if you can accept 
hostility as well as dish it out. So let us pretend, in order to 
encourage you to become personally involved in the introductory 
ten words of this chapter, that each paragraph in the next few pages 
accurately describes you. What label exactly fits your personality? 


IDEAS 


1. slave driver 


You make everyone toe the mark—right down to the last 
centimeter. You exact blind, unquestioning obedience; demand the 
strictest conformity to rules, however arbitrary or tyrannical; and 
will not tolerate the slightest deviation from your orders. You are, in 
short, the very epitome of the army drill sergeant. 


You are a martinet. 


2. bootlicker 


You toady to rich or influential people, catering to their vanity, 
flattering their ego. You are the personification of the traditional 
ward heeler, you out-yes the Hollywood yes men. And on top of all 
these unpleasant characteristics, you're a complete hypocrite. All 
your servile attentions and unceasing adulation spring from your 
own selfish desires to get ahead, not out of any sincere admiration. 
You cultivate people of power or property so that you can curry 
favor at the opportune moment. 


You are a sycophant. 


3. dabbler 


Often, though not necessarily, a person of independent income, 
you engage superficially in the pursuit of one of the fine arts— 
painting, writing, sculpturing, composing, etc. You do this largely 
for your own amusement and not to achieve any professional 
competence; nor are you at all interested in monetary rewards. Your 
artistic efforts are simply a means of passing time pleasantly. 


You are a dilettante. 


4. battle-ax 


You are a loud-mouthed, shrewish, turbulent woman; you're 
quarrelsome and aggressive, possessing none of those gentle and 
tender qualities stereotypically associated with femininity. You're 
strong-minded, unyielding, sharp-tongued, and dangerous. You can 
curse like a stevedore and yell like a fishwife—and often do. 


You are a virago. 


5. superpatriot 


Anything you own or belong to is better—simply because you 
own it or belong to it, although you will be quick to find more 


justifiable explanations. Your religion, whatever it may be, is far 
superior to any other; your political party is the only honest one; 
your neighborhood puts all others in the city in the shade; members 
of your own sex are more intelligent, more worthy, more 
emotionally secure, and in every way far better than people of the 
opposite sex; your car is faster, more fun to drive, and gets better 
gas mileage than any other, no matter in what price range; and of 
course your country and its customs leave nothing to be desired, 
and inhabitants of other nations are in comparison barely civilized. 
In short, you are exaggeratedly, aggressively, absurdly, and 
excessively devoted to your own affiliations—and you make no 
bones about advertising such prejudice. 


You are a chauvinist. 


6. fanatic 


You have a one-track mind—and when you're riding a particular 
hobby, you ride it hard. You have such an excessive, all-inclusive 
zeal for one thing (and it may be your business, your profession, 
your husband or wife, your children, your stomach, your money, or 
whatever) that your obsession is almost absurd. You talk, eat, sleep 
that one thing—to the point where you bore everyone to distraction. 


You are a monomaniac. 


T. attacker 


You are violently against established beliefs, revered traditions, 
cherished customs—such, you say, stand in the way of reform and 
progress and are always based on superstition and irrationality. 
Religion, family, marriage, ethics—you weren't there when these 
were started and you're not going to conform simply because most 
unthinking people do. 


You are an iconoclast. 


8. skeptic 


There is no God—that's your position and you're not going to 
budge from it. 


You are an atheist. 


9. self-indulger 


You are, as a male, lascivious, libidinous, lustful, lewd, wanton, 
immoral—but more important, you promiscuously attempt to satisfy 
(and are often successful in so doing) your sexual desires with any 
woman within your arm's reach. 


You are a lecher. 


10. worrier 


You are always sick, though no doctor can find an organic cause 
for your ailments. You know you have ulcers, though medical tests 
show a healthy stomach. You have heart palpitations, but a 
cardiogram fails to show any abnormality. Your headaches are 
caused (you're sure of it) by a rapidly growing brain tumor—yet X 
rays show nothing wrong. These maladies are not imaginary, 
however; to you they are most real, non-existent as they may be in 
fact. And as you travel from doctor to doctor futilely seeking 
confirmation of your imminent death, you become more and more 
convinced that you're too weak to go on much longer. Organically, 
of course, there's nothing the matter with you. Perhaps tensions, 
insecurities, or a need for attention is taking the form of simulated 
bodily ills. 


You are a hypochondriac. 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


1. martinet mahr-to-NET’ 
2. sycophant SIK’-a-fant 
3. dilettante dil'-o- TANT 
4. virago va-RAH’-go 
5. chauvinist SHO’-va-nist 
6. monomaniac mon’-3-MAY’-nee-ak 
7. iconoclast 1-KON’-a-klast’ 
8. atheist AY’-thee-ist 
9. lecher LECH'-ar 
10. hypochondriac hi"-po-KON"-dree-ak 


Can you work with the words? 


WORDS KEY IDEAS 
1. martinet a. superficiality 
2. sycophant b. patriotism 
3. dilettante c. godlessness 
4. virago d. single-mindedness 
5. chauvinist e. antitradition 
6. monomaniac f. sex 
7. iconoclast g. illness 
8. atheist h. discipline 
9. lecher i. turbulence 


10. hypochondriac j. flattery 


KEY: 1-h, 2-j, 3-a, 4-i, 5-b, 6-d, 7-e, 8-c, 9-f, 10-g 


Do you understand the words? 


1. Does a martinet condone carelessness and neglect of duty? 
YES NO 

2. Is a sycophant a sincere person? 
YES NO 

3. Is a dilettante a hard worker? 
YES NO 

4. Is a virago sweet and gentle? 
YES NO 

5. Is a chauvinist modest and self-effacing? 
YES | NO 

6. Does a monomaniac have a one-track mind? 
YES | NO 

7. Does an iconoclast scoff at tradition? 
YES NO 

8. Does an atheist believe in God? 
YES | NO 

9. Is a lecher misogynous? 
YES | NO 

10. Does a hypochondriac have a lively imagination? 

YES | NO 


KEY: 1-no, 2-no, 3-no, 4-no, 5-no, 6-yes, 7-yes, 8-no, 9-no, 10- 
yes 


Can you recall the words? 


1. a person whose emotional disorder is reflected in non-organic or 
imaginary bodily ailments 


1. H 
2. a strict disciplinarian 
2.M 
3. a lewd and sexually aggressive male 
Se 
4. a toady to people of wealth or power 
4.8 
5. a disbeliever in God 
5. A 
6. a dabbler in the arts 
6. D 
7. a shrewish, loud-mouthed female 
7. V 
8. a scoffer at tradition 
8.I 
9. person with a one-track mind 
9. M 


10. a blatant superpatriot 
10. C 


KEY:  1l-hypochondriac, 2-martinet, 3-lecher, 4-sycophant, 5- 


atheist, 6-dilettante, 7-virago, 8-iconoclast, 9-monomaniac, 
10-chauvinist 


Can you use the words? 


1 


10. 


. She scoffs at beliefs you have always held dear. 


l. 


. You know he's hale and hearty—but he constantly complains of 


his illness. 
2. 


. She insists her political affiliations are superior to yours. 


3. 


. She insists on her subordinates toeing the mark. 


4. 


. He makes sexual advances to everyone else’s wife—and is too 


often successful. 
5. 


. He cultivates friends that can do him good—financially. 


6. 


. She dabbles with water colors. 


7. 


. She insists there is no Deity. 


8. 


. She’s a shrew, a harridan, a scold, and a nag. 


9, 
His only interest in life is his fish collection—and he is 
fanatically, almost psychotically, devoted to it. 
10. 


KEY: 1-iconoclast, 2-hypochondriac, 3-chauvinist, 4—martinet, 5- 
lecher, 6-sycophant, 7-dilettante, 8-atheist, 9-virago, 10- 
monomaniac 


(End of Session 28) 


SESSION 29 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. the French drillmaster 


Jean Martinet was the Inspector General of Infantry during the 
reign of King Louis XIV—and a stricter, more fanatic drillmaster 
France had never seen. It was from this time that the French Army's 
reputation for discipline dated, and it is from the name of this 
Frenchman that we derive our English word martinet. The word is 
always used in a derogatory sense and generally shows resentment 
and anger on the part of the user. The secretary who calls his boss a 
martinet, the wife who applies the epithet to her husband, the 
worker who thus refers to the foreman—these speakers all show 
their contempt for the excessive, inhuman discipline to which they 
are asked to submit. 

Since martinet comes from a man's name (in the Brief Intermission 
which follows we shall discover that a number of picturesque 
English words are similarly derived), there are no related forms 
built on the same root. There is an adjective martinetish (mahr-to- 
NET’-ish) and another noun form, martinetism, but these are used 
only rarely. 


2. a Greek "fig-shower" 


Sycophant comes to us from the Greeks. According to Shipley's 
Dictionary of Word Origins: 


When a fellow wants to get a good mark, he may polish up an 
apple and place it on teacher's desk; his classmates call such a 
lad an apple-shiner. Less complimentary localities use the term 
bootlicker. The Greeks had a name for it: fig-shower. Sycophant 
is from Gr. sykon, fig, [and] phanein, to show. This was the 
fellow that informed the officers in charge when (1) the figs in 
the sacred groves were being taken, or (2) when the Smyrna 
fig-dealers were dodging the tariff. 


Thus, a sycophant may appear to be a sort of *stool pigeon," since 
the latter curries the favor of police officials by “peaching” on his 
fellow criminals. Sycophants may use this means of ingratiating 
themselves with influential citizens of the community; or they may 
use flattery, servile attentions, or any other form of insinuating 
themselves into someone's good graces. A sycophant practices 
sycophancy (SIK'-a-fon-see), and has a sycophantic (sik-o-FAN"-tik) 
attitude. All three forms of the word are highly uncomplimentary— 
use them with care. 

Material may be so delicate or fine in texture that anything 
behind it will show through. The Greek prefix dia- means through; 
and phanein, as you now know, means to show—hence such material 
is called diaphanous (di-AF'-o-nos). Do not use the adjective in 
reference to all material that is transparent (for example, you would 
not call glass diaphanous, even though you can see right through it), 
but only material that is silky, gauzy, filmy, and, in addition, 
transparent or practically transparent. The word is often applied to 
female garments—nightgowns, negligees, etc. 


3. just for one's own amusement 


Dilettante is from the Italian verb dilettare, to delight. The dilettante 
paints, writes, composes, plays a musical instrument, or engages in 
scientific experiments purely for amusement—not to make money, 
become famous, or satisfy a deep creative urge (the latter, I 
presume, being the justifications for the time that professional 


artists, writers, composers, musicians, poets, and scientists spend at 
their chosen work). A dilettantish (dil-o-TAN'-tish) attitude is 
superficial, unprofessional;  dilettantism (dil-a-TAN’-tiz-am) is 
superficial, part-time dabbling in the type of activity that usually 
engages the full time and energy of the professional artist or 
scientist. 

Do not confuse the dilettante, who has a certain amount of native 
talent or ability, with the tyro (TI’-rd), who is the inexperienced 
beginner in some art, but who may be full of ambition, drive, and 
energy. To call a person a tyro is to imply that he is just starting in 
some artistic, scientific, or professional field—he's not much good 
yet because he has not had time to develop his skill, if any. The 
dilettante usually has some skill but isn't doing much with it. On the 
other hand, anyone who has developed consummate skill in an 
artistic field, generally allied to music, is called a virtuoso (vur’-choo- 
O'-so)—like Heifetz or Menuhin on the violin, Horowitz or 
Rubinstein on the piano. Pluralize virtuoso in the normal way— 
virtuosos; or if you wish to sound more sophisticated, give it the 
continental form—virtuosi (vur'-choo-O'-see). Similarly, the plural of 
dilettante is either dilettantes or dilettanti (dil-a-TAN’-tee). 

The i ending for a plural is the Italian form and is common in 
musical circles. For example, libretto, the story (or book) of an 
opera, may be pluralized to libretti; concerto, a form of musical 
composition, is pluralized concerti. However, the Anglicized librettos 
and concertos are perfectly correct also. Libretto is pronounced lə- 
BRET’-0; libretti is lo-BRET'-ee; concerto is kon-CHUR'"-to; and concerti 
is kon-CHUR'-tee. Suit your plural form, I would suggest, to the 
sophistication of your audience. 


4. “masculine” women 


Virago comes, oddly enough, from the Latin word for man, vir. 
Perhaps the derivation is not so odd after all; a virago, far from 
being stereotypically feminine (i.e., timid, delicate, low-spoken, 
etc.), is stereotypically masculine in personality—coarse, aggressive, 


loud-mouthed. Termagant (TUR'-mo-gont) and harridan (HAIR'-a- 
dən) are words with essentially the same uncomplimentary meaning 
as virago. To call a brawling woman a virago, a termagant, and a 
harridan is admittedly repetitious, but is successful in relieving one’s 
feelings. 


5. the old man 


Nicolas Chauvin, soldier of the French Empire, so vociferously 
and unceasingly aired his veneration of Napoleon Bonaparte that he 
became the laughingstock of all Europe. Thereafter, an exaggerated 
and blatant patriot was known as a chauvinist—and still is today. 
Chauvinism (SHO’-va-niz-om), by natural extension, applies to 
blatant veneration of, or boastfulness about, any other affiliation 
besides one’s country. 

To be patriotic is to be normally proud of, and devoted to, one’s 
country—to be chauvinistic (sho’-va-NIS’-tik) is to exaggerate such 
pride and devotion to an obnoxious degree. 

We might digress here to investigate an etymological side road 
down which the word patriotic beckons. Patriotic is built on the Latin 
word pater, patris, father—one’s country is, in a sense, one’s 
fatherland. 

Let us see what other interesting words are built on this same 
root. 

1. patrimony (PAT'-ro-mo-nee)—an inheritance from one's father. 
The -mony comes from the same root that gives us money, namely 
Juno Moneta, the Roman goddess who guarded the temples of 
finance. The adjective is patrimonial (pat’-ra-MO’-nee-al). 

2. patronymic (pat'-ro-NIM'-ik)—a name formed on the father’s 
name, like Johnson (son of John), Martinson, Aaronson, etc. The 
word combines pater, patris with Greek onyma, name. Onyma plus 
the Greek prefix syn-, with or together, forms synonym (SIN’-3-nim), 
a word of the same name (or meaning), etymologically “a together 
name.” Onyma plus the prefix anti- against, forms antonym (AN'-to- 


nim), a word of opposite meaning, etymologically *an against 
name." Onyma plus Greek homos, the same, forms homonym (HOM’- 
o-nim), a word that sounds like another but has a different meaning 
and spelling, like bare—bear, way—weigh, to—too—two, etc., 
etymologically *a same name." A homonym is more accurately called 
a homophone (HOM’-2-fon’), a combination of homos, the same, and 
phone, sound. The adjective form of synonym is synonymous (so- 
NON-"-a-mos). Can you write, and pronounce, the adjective derived 
from: 

antonym? 

homonym? 

homophone? 

3. paternity (pa-TUR’-ne-tee)—fatherhood, as to question 
someone’s paternity, to file a paternity suit in order to collect child 
support from the assumed, accused, or self-acknowledged father. 
The adjective is paternal (po-TUR'"-nol), fatherly. Paternalism (po- 
TUR’-noa-liz-am) is the philosophy or system of governing a country, 
or of managing a business or institution, so that the citizens, 
employees, or staff are treated in a manner suggesting a father- 
children relationship. (Such a system sounds, and often is, benign 
and protective, but plays havoc with the initiative, independence, 
and creativity of those in subordinate roles.) The adjective is 
paternalistic (po-turn'-o-LIS"-tik). 

4. patriarch (PAY’-tree-ark’)—a venerable, fatherlike old man; an 
old man in a ruling, fatherlike position. Here pater, patris is 
combined with the Greek root archein, to rule. The adjective is 
patriarchal (pay'-tree-AHR'-kol), the system is a patriarchy (PAY’- 
tree-ahr’-kee). 

5. patricide (PAT’-ra-sid’)—the killing of one’s father. Pater, patris 
combines with -cide, a suffix derived from the Latin verb caedo, to 
kill. The adjective is patricidal (pat-ra-SI’-dal). 

This list does not exhaust the number of words built on pater, 
father, but is sufficient to give you an idea of how closely related 
many English words are. In your reading you will come across other 
words containing the letters pater or patr—you will be able to figure 


them out once you realize that the base is the word father. You 
might, if you feel ambitious, puzzle out the relationship to the 
“father idea" in the following words, checking with a dictionary to 
see how good your linguistic intuition is: 

1. patrician 

2. patron 

3. patronize 

4. patronizing (adj.) 

5. paterfamilias 

6. padre 


6. the old lady 


Pater, patris is father. Mater, matris is mother. 
For example: 

1. matriarch (MAY’-tree-ahrk’)—the mother-ruler; the “mother 
person” that controls a large household, tribe, or country. This 
word, like patriarch, is built on the root archein, to rule. During the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth or Queen Victoria, England was a 
matriarchy (MAY’-tree-ahr’-kee). Can you figure out the adjective 
form? ; 

2. maternity (mo-TUR'-noa-tee)—motherhood 

3. maternal (mo-TURN"-ol)—motherly 

4. matron (MAY’-tren)—an older woman, one sufficiently mature 
to be a mother. The adjective matronly (MAY'-tron-lee) conjures up 
for many people a picture of a woman no longer in the glow of 
youth and possibly with a bit of added weight in the wrong places, 
so this word should be used with caution; it may be hazardous to 
your health if the lady you are so describing is of a tempestous 
nature, or is a virago. 

5. alma mater (AL "mo MAY'-ter or AHL'-mo MAH-*-ter)— 
etymologically, *soul mother"; actually, the school or college from 
which one has graduated, and which in a sense is one's intellectual 
mother. 


6. matrimony (MAT"'-ro-mo'-nee)—marriage. Though this word is 
similar to patrimony in spelling, it does not refer to money, as 
patrimony does; unless, that is, you are cynical enough to believe 
that people marry for money. As the language was growing, 
marriage and children went hand in hand—it is therefore not 
surprising that the word for marriage should be built on the Latin 
root for mother. Of course, times have changed, but the sexist nature 
of the English language has not. The noun suffix -mony indicates 
state, condition, or result, as in sanctimony, parsimony, etc. The 
adjective is matrimonial (mat’-ra-MO’-nee-al). 

7. matricide (MAT'-ro-sid^)—the killing of one’s mother. The 
adjective? 


T. murder most foul... 


Murder unfortunately is an integral part of human life, so there is 
a word for almost every kind of killing you can think of. Let's look 
at some of them. 


1. suicide (SOO'-o-sid")—killing oneself (intentionally); -cide plus 
sui, of oneself. This is both the act and the person who has been 
completely successful in performing the act (partially doesn't count); 
also, in colloquial usage, suicide is a verb. The adjective? 


2. fratricide (FRAT’-re-sid’)—the killing of one’s brother; -cide plus 
frater, fratris, brother. The adjective? 

3. sororicide (so-RAWR’-2-sid’)—the killing ES one's sister; -cide 
plus soror, sister. The adjective? 

4. homicide (HOM"-o-sid")—the killing of a humen being; -cide plus 
homo, person. In law, homicide is the general term for any slaying. If 
intent and premeditation can be proved, the act is murder and 
punishable as such. If no such intent is present, the act is called 
manslaughter and receives a lighter punishment. Thus, if your 
mate/lover/spouse makes your life unbearable and you slip some 


arsenic into his/her coffee one bright morning, you are committing 
murder—that is, if he/she succumbs. On the other hand, if you run 
your victim down—dquite accidentally—with your car, bicycle, or 
wheelchair, with no intent to kill, you will be accused of 
manslaughter—that is, if death results and if you can prove you 
didn't really mean it. It's all rather delicate, however, and you might 
do best to put thoughts of justifiable homicide out of your mind. The 
adjective? l 


5. regicide (REJ’-a-sid’)—the killing of one's king, president, or 
other governing official. Booth committed regicide when he 
assassinated Abraham Lincoln. Adjective? . Derivation: 
Latin rex, regis, king, plus -cide. 


6. uxoricide (uk-SAWR'-a-sid)—the killing of one’s wife. 
Adjective? . Derivation: Latin uxor, wife, plus -cide. 


7. mariticide (mo-RIT'-o-sid)—the killing of one's husband. 
Adjective? . Derivation: Latin maritus, husband, plus - 
cide. 


8. infanticide (in-FAN’-ta-sid’)—the killing of a newborn child. 
Adjective? . Derivation: Latin infans, infantis, baby, 
plus -cide. 


9. genocide (JEN’-a-sid’)—the killing of a whole race or nation. 
This is a comparatively new word, coined in 1944 by a UN official 
named Raphael Lemkin, to refer to the mass murder of the Jews, 
Poles, etc. ordered by Hitler. Adjective? . Derivation: 
Greek genos, race, kind, plus -cide. 


10. parricide (PAIR'-a-sid^)—the killing of either or both parents. 
Adjective? ; 

Lizzie Borden was accused of, and tried for, parricide in the 1890s, 
but was not convicted. A bit of doggerel that was popular at the 


time, and, so I have been told, little girls jumped rope to, went 
somewhat as follows: 


Lizzie Borden took an ax 

And gave her mother forty whacks— 
And when she saw what she had done, 
She gave her father forty-one. 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 
1. sykon fig 

ENGLISH WORD 
2. phanein to show 


ENGLISH WORD 


3. dia- through 
ENGLISH WORD 
4. vir man (male) 


ENGLISH WORD 


5. pater, patris father 
ENGLISH WORD 
6. syn- with, together 


ENGLISH WORD 
7. onyma name 
ENGLISH WORD 


8. anti against 


ENGLISH WORD 

9. homos 
ENGLISH WORD 
10. phone 
ENGLISH WORD 
11. -ity 
ENGLISH WORD 
12. -ism 
ENGLISH WORD 
13. -al 
ENGLISH WORD 
14. -ic 
ENGLISH WORD 
15. archein 
ENGLISH WORD 
16. -cide 


ENGLISH WORD 


17. mater, matris 


ENGLISH WORD 
18. alma 
ENGLISH WORD 
19. -mony 


ENGLISH WORD 


the same 


sound 


noun suffix 


noun suffix 


adjective suffix 


adjective suffix 


to rule 


killing 


mother 


soul 


noun suffix 


20. sui of oneself 
ENGLISH WORD 

21. frater, fratris brother 
ENGLISH WORD 

22. soror sister 

ENGLISH WORD 

23. homo person, human 


ENGLISH WORD 


24. rex, regis king 
ENGLISH WORD 
25. uxor wife 


ENGLISH WORD 
26. maritus husband 


ENGLISH WORD 


27. infans, infantis baby 
ENGLISH WORD 
28. genos race, kind 


ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? (I) 


1. martinetish mahr-to-NET’-ish 


2. sycophancy SIK’-9-fan-see 

3. sycophantic sik'-o-FAN"-tik 

4. diaphanous di-AF'-o-nos 

5. dilettanti dil'-o-TAN"-tee 

6. dilettantism dil-ao-TAN"-tiz-om 

7. dilettantish dil-o-TAN"-tish 

8. tyro TI'-ro 

9. virtuoso vur’-choo-O’-s6 
10. virtuosi vur’-choo-O’-see 
11. termagant TUR'"-mo-gont 
12. harridan HAIR"-o-don 


Can you pronounce the words? (Il) 


1. chauvinism SHO’-va-niz-am 
2. chauvinistic sho-va-NIS’-tik 
3. patrimony PAT"-ro-mo-nee 
4. patronymic pat’-ra-NIM’-ik 
5. synonym SIN'-o-nim 

6. synonymous sa-NON’-9-mas 
7. antonym AN’-ta-nim 

8. antonymous an-TON"-o-mos 
9. homonym HOM’-3-nim 


10. homonymous ha-MON’-3-mas 


11 


12. homophonous 


. homophone 


HOM"-o-fon 
ho-MOF’-9-nas 


Can you pronounce the words? (III) 


1. paternity 


2. paternal 


3. paternalism 


4. paternalistic 


5. patriarch 


6. patriarchal 


7. patriarchy 


8. patricide 


9. patricidal 


po-TUR’-no-tee 
po-TUR’-nal 
po-TUR’-ne-liz-am 
po-turn’-3-LIS’-tik 
PAY’-tree-ahrk’ 
pay’-tree-AHR’-kal 
PAY’-tree-ahr’-kee 
PAT’-ra-sid’ 
pat’-ra-SI’-dal 


Can you pronounce the words? (IV) 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 
7 


. matriarch 

. matriarchy 
. matriarchal 
maternity 

. maternal 

. matron 


. matronly 


MAY’-tree-ahrk’ 
MAY’-tree-ahr’-kee 
may’-tree-AHR’-kal 
mo-TUR’-no-tee 
mo-TURN’-al 
MAY’-tron 
MAY'-tron-lee 


8. alma mater 


9. matrimony 
10. matrimonial 
11. matricide 


12. matricidal 


AL’-mo MAY’-tor or AHL’-mo 
MAH’-tor 


MAT’-ro-mo-nee 
mat-ro-MO’-nee-al 
MAT’-ra-sid’ 


mat-ro-SI’-dal 


Can you pronounce the words? (V) 


1. suicide 

2. suicidal 

3. fratricide 
4. fratricidal 
5. sororicide 
6. sororicidal 
7. homicide 
8. homicidal 
9. regicide 


10. regicidal 


S00’-9-sid’ 
sco-o-SI'-dol 
FRAT"-ro-sid' 
frat-ra-SI’-dal 
so-RAWR’-9-sid’ 
so-rawr’-d-SI’-dal 
HOM"-e-sid' 
hom/’-a-SI’-dal 
REJ’-9-sid’ 
rej’-a-SI’-dal 


Can you pronounce the words? (VI) 


1. uxoricide 


2. uxoricidal 


uk-SAWR'-2-sid/ 


uk-sawr’-9-SI’-dal 


"MO Ui A O 


. mariticide 

. mariticidal 
. infanticide 
. infanticidal 
. genocide 


8. 


genocidal 


9. parricide 


10. parricidal 


mo9-RIT"'-2-sid" 
mo-rit'-o-ST'-dol 
in-FAN’-to-sid’ 
in-fan’-ta-SI’-dal 
JEN’-a-sid’ 
jen’-a-SI’-dal 
PAIR’-9-sid’ 
pair’-a-SI’-dal 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


10. 


. sycophancy 
. dilettantism 
. chauvinism 

. patrimony 


1 
2 
3 
4 
9. 
6 
7 
8 
9 


patricide 


. matricide 
. fratricide 
. sororicide 


. homicide 


regicide 


a. murder of one's father 

b. excessive patriotism 

c. murder of one's ruler 

d. inheritance from one's father 
e. murder of one's sister 

f. murder of one's brother 

g. murder of a person 

h. toadying 

i. murder of one's mother 


j. dabbling 


KEY: 1-h, 2-j, 3-b, 4-d, 5-a, 6-i, 7-f, 8-e, 9-g, 10-c 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


= 
o 


0 ON DH B Q9 MN 2 


. uxoricide 

. infanticide 
. genocide 

. matrimony 
. matriarch 


. maternity 


matron 


. alma mater 


. paternity 


. patriarch 


a. marriage 

b. killing of one's child 

c. fatherhood 

d. mother-ruler 

e. killing of one's wife 

f. older woman 

g. one's school or college 

h. motherhood 

i. old man in governing position 


j. killing of whole groups of 
people 


KEY: 1-e, 2-b, 3-j, 4-a, 5-d, 6-h, 7-f, 8-g, 9-c, 10-i 


Can you work with the words? (III) 


1. parricide 


. patronymic 
. chauvinistic 
. sycophantic 
. diaphanous 
. dilettanti 

. tyro 


. Virtuoso 


O ON OQ Ul KR UDN 


. termagant 


a. catering to people of power or 
position 

b. name from father 

c. dabblers 

d. an accomplished musician 

e. filmy, gauzy 

f. blatantly overpatriotic 

g. loud-mouthed woman 

h. a beginner 


i. killing of either or both parents 


KEY: 1-i, 2-b, 3-f, 4-a, 5-e, 6-c, 7-h, 8-d, 9-g 


Can you work with the words? (IV) 


. synonyms 


. antonyms 


3. homonyms 


. paternalism 


. suicide 


. mariticide 


. martinetish 
. dilettantish 


. paternal 


10. 


matronly 


£5 


[e 


g 


Eh 


p99 


T. 


T. 


. system in which those in 


power have a father-child 


relationship with subordinates 


. like a strict disciplinarian 


. self-killing 


fatherly 

referring to or like, those who 
“play at" an art 

words that sound alike but are 
spelled differently and have 
unrelated meanings 

words of similar meaning 
referring to, or like, an older 


woman 


. husband-killing 


. Words of opposite meaning 


KEY: 1-g, 2-j, 3-f, 4-a, 5-c, 6-i, 7-b, 8-e, 9-d, 10-h 


Can you work with the words? (V) 


. harridan 


. homophones 


. maternal 


. matrimonial 


. synonymous 


. antonymous 


. homonymous 


. patriarchal 


9. matriarchal 


10. 


homicidal 


a. motherly 


b. similar in meaning 


6 


referring to a system in which 
older men are in power 
d. the same in sound but not in 


spelling or meaning 


@ 


likely to kill; referring to the 


killing of a person 


Eh 


referring to a system in which 


older women are in power 
g. virago 
h. opposite in meaning 
i. referring to marriage 


j. words that sound the same 


KEY: 1-g, 2-j, 3-a, 4-i, 5-b, 6-h, 7-d, 8-c, 9-f, 10-e 


Do you understand the words? 


1 


11. 


12. 


. Does a sycophantic attitude show sincere admiration? 


YES NO 


. Is a diaphanous gown revealing? 


YES NO 


. Does dilettantism show firmness and tenacity? 


YES NO 


. Is a tyro particularly skillful? 


YES NO 


. Is a violin virtuoso an accomplished musician? 


YES NO 


. Is a termagant a pleasant person? 


YES NO 


. Does chauvinism show modesty? 


YES NO 


. Does a substantial patrimony obviate financial insecurity? 


YES NO 


. If you know a person's patronymic can you deduce his father's 


name? 
YES NO 


. Is a patriarch a male? 


YES | NO 

Does a matriarch have a good deal of power? 
YES | NO 

Does fratricide mean murder of one's sister? 
YES | NO 


13. Did the assassin of Abraham Lincoln commit regicide? 


YES | NO 
14. Do dictators and tyrants sometimes commit genocide? 
YES | NO 


15. Are an uxoricidal husband and his mariticidal wife likely to have 
a peaceful and affectionate marriage? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1-no, 2-yes, 3-no, 4-no, 5-yes, 6-no, 7-no, 8-yes, 9-yes, 10- 
yes, 11-yes, 12-no, 13-yes, 14-yes, 15-no 


Can you recall the words? (I) 


1. father-killing (noun) 
1. P 
2. wife-killing (noun) 
2. U 
3. mature woman 
3.M 
4. toadying to people of influence (adj.) 
4.8 
5. skilled musician 
5. V 
6. exaggerated patriotism 
6.C 
7. turbulent female (three words) 
ZA 
or H 
or V 
8. name derived from father’s name 
8.P 
9. powerful father figure in a ruling position 
9. P 
10. powerful mother figure in a ruling position 
10. M 
11. motherly 
11. M 
12. motherhood 


13: 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


12. M 

marriage 

13. M 

one’s school or college 

14. A 

attitude of catering to wealth or prestige (noun) 
15.8 

killing of a race or nation 

16. G 

dabbling in the fine arts (noun) 
17. D 

a beginner in a field 

18. T 

plural of virtuoso (Italian form) 
19. V 

having an attitude of excessive patriotism (adj.) 
20. C 

inheritance from father 

21. P 

sheer, transparent 

22. D 

mother-killing (noun) 

23. M 

brother-killing (noun) 

24. F 

sister-killing (noun) 

25.8 

killing of a human being 

26. H 

killing of one’s ruler 

27.R 

killing of a baby 

28. I 


29. killing of one's husband 
29. M 

30. killing of either parent or of both parents 
30. P 


KEY: 


l-patricide, 2-uxoricide, 3-matron, 4-sycophantic, 5- 
virtuoso, 6-chauvinism, 7-termagant, harridan, virago, 8- 
patronymic, 9-patriarch, 10-matriarch, 11-maternal, 12- 
maternity, 13-matrimony, 14-alma mater, 15-sycophancy, 
16-genocide, 17-dilettantism, 18-tyro, 19-virtuosi, 20- 
chauvinistic, 21-patrimony, 22-diaphanous, 23-matricide, 
24-fratricide, 25-sororicide, 26-homicide, 27-regicide, 28- 


infanticide, 29-mariticide, 30-parricide 


Can you recall the words? (Il) 


l. 


2. 


words of similar meaning 
1. S S 
words of opposite meaning 
2.A S 
. Words of the same sound 
3.H S 
or H S 
. fatherly 
4. P 


. protective and fatherly toward one's subordinates (adj.) 


5. P 


. older woman 


6.M 


. self-destructive 


7.8 


. meaning the same (adj. ) 


8.8 


. having opposite meanings (adj. ) 


9. A 


10. sounding the same but spelled differently (adj.) 
10. H 
or H 


KEY: 1-synonyms, 2-antonyms, 3-homonyms or homophones, 4- 
paternal, 5-paternalistic, — 6—matron, 7-suicidal, 8- 
synonymous, O-antonymous, 10-homonymous or 
homophonous 


(End of Session 29) 


SESSION 30 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. brothers and sisters, wives and husbands 


Frater, brother; soror, sister; uxor, wife; and maritus, husband— 
these roots are the source of a number of additional English words: 


1. to fraternize (FRAT’-ar-niz’)—etymologically, to have a 
brotherly relationship (with). This verb may be used to indicate 
social intercourse between people, irrespective of sex, as in, 
“Members of the faculty often fraternized after school hours." 

Additionally, and perhaps more commonly, there may be the 
implication of having a social relationship with one's subordinates 
in an organization, or even with one's so-called inferiors, as in, ^The 
president of the college was reluctant to fraternize with faculty 
members, preferring to keep all her contacts with them on an 
exclusively professional basis"; or as in, “The artist enjoyed 
fraternizing with thieves, drug addicts, prostitutes, and pimps, partly 
out of social perversity, partly to find interesting faces to put in his 
paintings." 

The verb also gained a new meaning during and after World War 
II, when soldiers of occupying armies had sexual relations with the 
women of conquered countries, as in, "Military personnel were 
strictly forbidden to fraternize with the enemy." (How euphemistic 
can you get?) 

Can you write the noun form of fraternize? 


2. fraternal (fro-TUR'-nal)—brotherly. The word also designates 
non-identical (twins). 


3. fraternity (fro-TUR'-na-tee)—a men's organization in a high 
school or college, often labeled with Greek letters (the Gamma Delta 
Epsilon Fraternity); or any group of people of similar interests or 
profession (the medical fraternity, the financial fraternity). 


4. sorority (so-RAWR'-a-tee)—a women's organization in high 
school or college, again usually Greek-lettered; or any women's 
social club. 


5. uxorious (uk-SAWR’-ee-as)—an adjective describing a man who 
excessively, even absurdly, caters to, dotes on, worships, and 
submits to the most outlandish or outrageous demands of, his wife. 
This word is not synonymous with henpecked, as the henpecked 
husband is dominated by his wife, perhaps because of his own fear 
or weakness, while the uxorious husband is dominated only by his 
neurosis, and quite likely the wife finds his uxoriousness (uk-SAWR’- 
ee-os-nos) comical or a pain in the neck. (There can, indeed, be too 
much of a good thing!) 


6. uxorial—pertaining to, characteristic of, or befitting, a wife, as 
uxorial duties, privileges, attitudes, etc. 


7. marital (MAIR'-o-tol)—etymologically, pertaining or referring 
to, or characteristic of, a husband; but the meaning has changed to 
include the marriage relationship of both husband and wife (don't 
ever let anyone tell you that our language is not sexist!), as marital 
duties, obligations, privileges, arguments, etc. Hence extramarital is 
literally outside the marriage, as in extramarital affairs (hanky-panky 
with someone other than one's spouse). And premarital (Latin prefix 
pre-, before) describes events that occur before a planned marriage, 
as premarital sex, a premarital agreement as to the division of 
property, etc. 


2. of cabbages and kings (without the cabbage) 


Rex, regis is Latin for king. Tyrannosaurus rex was the king (i.e., the 
largest) of the dinosaurs (etymologically, “king of the tyrant 
lizards"). Dogs are often named Rex to fool them into thinking they 
are kings rather than slaves. And regal (REE’-gal) is royal, or fit for a 
king, hence magnificent, stately, imperious, splendid, etc., as in regal 
bearing or manner, a regal mansion, a regal reception, etc. The noun 
is regality (ro-GAL'-o-tee). 

Regalia (ra-GAYL'-yo), a plural noun, designated the emblems or 
insignia or dress of a king, and now refers to any impressively 
formal clothes; or, more commonly, to the decorations, insignia, or 
uniform of a rank, position, office, social club, etc. “The Shriners 
were dressed in full regalia,” “The five-star general appeared in full 
regalia,” etc. 


3. “madness” of all sorts 


The monomaniac develops an abnormal obsession in respect to one 
particular thing (Greek monos, one), but is otherwise normal. The 
obsession itself, or the obsessiveness, is monomania (mon'-o-MAY"- 
nee-o), the adjective is monomaniacal (mon'-o-mo-NI'-o-kol). 
Monomaniacal, like the adjective forms of various other manias, is 
tricky to pronounce— practice carefully to make sure you can say it 
correctly without stuttering. 

Psychology recognizes other abnormal states, all designating 
obsessions, and built on Greek mania, madness. 


1. dipsomania (dip'-so-MAY'-nee-o)—morbid compulsion to keep 
on absorbing alcoholic beverages (Greek dipsa, thirst). The 
dipsomaniac has been defined as the person for whom one drink is 
too many, a thousand not enough. Recent investigations suggest that 
dipsomania, or alcoholism, may not necessarily be caused by 
anxieties or frustrations, but possibly by a metabolic or 
physiological disorder. 

Adjective: dipsomaniacal (dip/-so-mo-NT'-o-kol). 


2. kleptomania (klep’-ta-MAY’-nee-3)—morbid compulsion to steal, 
not from any economic motive, but simply because the urge to take 
another's possessions is irresistible. The kleptomaniac (Greek klepte, 
thief) may be wealthy, and yet be an obsessive shoplifter. The 
kleptomaniac, for reasons that psychologists are still arguing about, 
is more often a female than a male, and may pinch her best friend's 
valueless trinket, or a cheap ashtray or salt shaker from a restaurant, 
not because she wants, let alone needs, the article, but because she 
apparently can't help herself, she gets carried away. (When she 
arrives home, she may toss it in a drawer with other loot, and never 
look at it again.) 

Can you write (and correctly pronounce) the adjective? 


3. pyromania (pi'-ro-MAY'-nee-o)—morbid compulsion to set fires. 
Pyromania should not be confused with incendiarism (in-SEN"-dee-o- 
riz-om), which is the malicious and deliberate burning of another's 
property, and is not a compulsive need to see the flames and enjoy 
the thrill of the heat and the smoke. Some pyromaniacs join 
volunteer fire companies, often heroically putting out the very 
blazes they themselves have set. An incendiary (in-SEN’-dee-air-ee) is 
antisocial, and usually sets fires for revenge. Either of these two 
dangerous characters is called, colloquially, a “firebug.” 

In law, setting fire to another’s, or to one’s own, property for the 
purpose of economic gain (such as the collection of the proceeds of 
an insurance policy) is called arson (AHR'-son) and is a felony. The 
pyromaniac sets fire for the thrill; the incendiary for revenge; the 
arsonist (AHR'-so-nist) for money. 

Pyromania is built on Greek pyros, fire; incendiarism on Latin 
incendo, incensus, to set fire; arson on Latin ardo, arsus, to burn. 

Can you write, and pronounce, the adjective form of pyromaniac? 


4. megalomania (meg’-3-lea-MAY’-nee-3)—morbid delusions of 
grandeur, power, importance, godliness, etc. Jokes accusing the 


heads of governments of megalomania are common. Here's an old 
chestnut from the forties: 


Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin were talking about their 
dreams. 

Churchill: I dreamed last night that God had made me Prime 
Minister of the whole world. 

Roosevelt: I dreamed that God had made me President of the 
whole world. 

Stalin: How could you gentlemen have such dreams? I didn't 
dream of offering you those positions! 


Hitler, Napoleon, and Alexander the Great have been called 
megalomaniacs—all three certainly had delusions about their 
invincibility. 

Can you write (and pronounce correctly!) the adjective derived 
from megalomaniac? 

Megalomania is built on Greek d great, big, large, plus mania. 

[Can you think of the word for what someone speaks through to 
make the sound (phone) of his voice greater? 


5. nymphomania  (nim’-fa-MAY’-nee-3)—morbid, incessant, 
uncontrollable, and intense desire, on the part of a female, for 
sexual intercourse (from Greek nymphe, bride, plus mania). 

The person? 
The adjective? 


6. satyromania  (sa-teer'-o-MAY'-nee-3)—the | same morbid, 
incessant, etc. desire on the part of a male (from Greek satyros, 
satyr, plus mania). 

The person? 
The adjective? 


A satyr (SAY'-tor) was a mythological Greek god, notorious for 
lechery. He had horns, pointed ears, and the legs of a goat; the rest 


of him was in human form. Satyromania is also called satyriasis (sat’- 
9-RI'-2-sis). 


4. and now phobias 


So much for maniacs. There is another side to the coin. Just as 
personality disorders can cause morbid attraction toward certain 
things or acts (stealing, fire, power, sex, etc.), so also other 
emotional ills can cause violent or morbid repulsions to certain 
conditions, things, or situations. There are people who have 
irrational and deep-seated dread of cats, dogs, fire, the number 
thirteen, snakes, thunder or lightning, various colors, and so on 
almost without end:! Such morbid dread or fear is called, in the 
language of psychology, a phobia, and we might pause to investigate 
the three most common ones. These are: 


1. claustrophobia (klaw'-stro-FO'-bee-o)—morbid dread of being 
physically hemmed in, of enclosed spaces, of crowds, etc. From 
Latin claustrum, enclosed place, plus Greek phobia, morbid fear. The 
person: claustrophobe (KLAW’-stra-fob’). Adjective: claustrophobic 
(klaw’-stra-FO’-bik). 


2. agoraphobia (ag/-o-ro-FO'-bee-o)—morbid dread of open space, 
the reverse of claustrophobia. People suffering from agoraphobia 
prefer to stay shut in their homes as much as possible, and become 
panic-stricken in such places as open fields, large public buildings, 
airport terminals, etc. From Greek agora, market place, plus phobia. 

The person? 
The adjective? 


3. acrophobia (ak’-ra-FO’-bee-a)—morbid dread of high places. 
The victims of this fear will not climb ladders or trees, or stand on 
tops of furniture. They refuse to go onto the roof of a building or 
look out the window of one of the higher floors. From Greek akros, 
highest, plus phobia. 


The person? 
The adjective? 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX 

1. frater, fratris 
ENGLISH WORD 

2. soror 
ENGLISH WORD 

3. uxor 
ENGLISH WORD 

4. maritus 
ENGLISH WORD 

5. rex, regis 
ENGLISH WORD 

6. mania 
ENGLISH WORD 

7. monos 
ENGLISH WORD 

8. -ac 
ENGLISH WORD 

9. -al 


ENGLISH WORD 


MEANING 


brother 


sister 


wife 


husband 


king 


madness 


one 


noun suffix, “one who” 


adjective suffix 


10. dipsa 
ENGLISH WORD 
11. klepte 
ENGLISH WORD 


12. pyros 


ENGLISH WORD 


13. incendo, incensus 


ENGLISH WORD 
14. ardo, arsus 
ENGLISH WORD 
15. mega 
ENGLISH WORD 
16. phone 
ENGLISH WORD 
17. satyros 
ENGLISH WORD 
18. nymphe 
ENGLISH WORD 
19. claustrum 
ENGLISH WORD 
20. agora 
ENGLISH WORD 


21. akros 


thirst 


thief 


fire 


to set fire 


to burn 


great, large, big 


sound 


satyr 


bride 


enclosed place 


market place 


highest 


ENGLISH WORD 
22. -ic 
ENGLISH WORD 
23. phobia 
ENGLISH WORD 
24. pre- 
ENGLISH WORD 
25. extra- 


ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


adjective suffix 


morbid dread 


before 


outside 


Can you pronounce the words? (I) 


1. fraternize 


2. fraternization 


3. fraternal 
4. fraternity 
5. sorority 
6. uxorious 
7. uxorial 


8. marital 


9. extramarital 


10. premarital 


FRAT’-ar-niz’ 
frat'-or-no-ZAY'-shon 
fro-TUR"-nel 
fro-TUR'"-no-tee 
so-RAWR'-o-tee 
uk-SAWR’-ee-as 
uk-SAWR’-ee-al 
MAIR’-9-tal 
ek’-stro-MAIR’-9-tal 
pree-MAIR"-e-tol 


11. regal 
12. regality 
13. regalia 


REE"-gol 
ro-GAL'-o-tee 
ro-GAYL/-yo 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


1. fraternize 
2. fraternal 
3. sorority 


4. uxorious 
5. uxorial 


6. marital 

7. extramarital 
8. premarital 
9. regal 


10. regalia 


a. pertaining to, characteristic of, 
or befitting, a wife 

b. outside the marriage 

c. kingly, royal; splendid, stately, 
magnificent, etc. 

d. referring to marriage 

e. before marriage 

f. socialize 

g. excessively indulgent to, or 
doting on, one's wife 

h. brotherly 

i. badges, insignia, dress, etc. of 
rank or office 


j. sisterhood 


KEY: 1-f, 2-h, 3-j, 4-g, 5-a, 6-d, 7-b, 8-e, 9-c, 10-i 


Can you pronounce the words? (Il) 


1. monomania mon’-3-MAY’-nee-a 
2. monomaniac mon’-o-MAY’-nee-ak 
3. monomaniacal mon’-d-ma-NI’-a-kal 
4. dipsomania dip’-so-MAY’-nee-a 
5. dipsomaniac dip’-so-MAY’-nee-ak 
6. dipsomaniacal dip/-se-mo-NT'-o-kel 
7. kleptomania klep'-to-MAY'-nee-o 
8. kleptomaniac klep'-to-MAY'-nee-ak 
9. kleptomaniacal klep'-te-mo-NI'-o-kel 
10. pyromania pi’-ra-MAY’-nee-a 
11. pyromaniac pi’-ra-MAY’-nee-ak 
12. pyromaniacal pi’-ra-ma-NI’-a-kal 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


1. monomania a. obsession for alcohol 
2. dipsomania b. obsession for setting fires 
3. kleptomania c. obsession in one area 


4. pyromania d. obsession for thievery 


KEY: 1-c, 2-a, 3-d, 4-b 


Can you pronounce the words? (III) 


1. incendiarism in-SEN'"-dee-o2-riz-om 

2. incendiary in-SEN’-dee-air-ee 

3. arson AHR’-son 

4. arsonist AHR'"-so-nist 

5. megalomania meg'-o-lo-MAY'-nee-9 

6. megalomaniac meg"-a-lo-MAY'-nee-ak 

7. megalomaniacal meg"-o-lo-mo-NI'-o-kol 

8. nymphomania nim'-fo-MAY'-nee-o 

9. nymphomaniac nim'-fo-MAY'-nee-ak 
10. nymphomaniacal nim’-fa-ma-NI’-a-kal 
11. satyromania so-teer'-o-MAY"'-nee-o 
12. satyromaniacal so-teer'-o-mo-NT'-o-kol 
13. satyriasis sat'-o-RT'-o-sis 


Can you pronounce the words? (IV) 


1. claustrophobia klaw"-stro-FO"-bee-o 
2. claustrophobe KLAW^"-stro-fob' 
3. claustrophobic klaw’-stra-FO’-bik 


. agoraphobia 
. agoraphobe 
. agoraphobic 
. acrophobia 


. acrophobe 


Oo ON Oo ow a 


. acrophobic 


ag/-o-ro-FO'"-bee-o 
AG"'-o-ro-fob' 
ag/-o-ro-FO'"-bik 
ak’-ra-FO’-bee-a 
AK'-ro-fob' 
ak’-ra-FO’-bik 


Can you work with the words? (III) 


1. incendiarism 
2. arson 
3. megalomania 


4. nymphomania 


5. satyromania 
6. claustrophobia 


7. agoraphobia 


8. acrophobia 


a. delusions of grandeur 


b. compulsive sexual needs on 


the part of a male 


[e 


. morbid dread of open spaces 


Q 


. morbid dread of enclosed 


places 


@ 


malicious setting of fires, as for 


revenge, etc. 


Eh 


morbid dread of heights 


compulsive sexual needs on 


ga 


the part of a female 


h. felony of setting fire for 


economic gain 


KEY: 1-e, 2-h, 3-a, 4-g, 5-b, 6-d, 7-c, 8-f 


Can you work with the words? (IV) 


1. incendiary 


2. arsonist 


3. megalomaniac 


4. nymphomaniac 
5. satyriasis 


6. claustrophobe 


7. agoraphobe 


8. acrophobe 


b. 


. one who has delusions of 


greatness or power 


male compulsion for sexual 


intercourse 


. one who fears shut-in or 


crowded places 


one who sets fires out of 


malice 


. one who fears heights 


. one who fears large or open 


spaces 


. one who sets fires for 


economic and illegal profit 


. woman with compulsive, 


incessant sexual desire 


KEY: 1-d, 2-g, 3-a, 4-h, 5-b, 6-c, 7-f, 8-e 


Do you understand the words? 


1. Is a sorority a men’s organization? 


YES | NO 

2. Is an uxorious husband likely to be psychologically dependent on 
his wife? 
YES | NO 

3. Are extramarital affairs adulterous? 
YES | NO 

4. Do VIPs often receive regal treatment? 
YES | NO 

5. Is an admiral of the fleet in regalia informally dressed? 
YES NO 

6. Do monomaniacal people have varied interests? 
YES | NO 

7. Can a dipsomaniac safely indulge in social drinking? 
YES | NO 

8. Do people of pyromaniacal tendencies fear fire? 
YES | NO 

9. Is incendiarism an uncontrollable impulse? 
YES | NO 

10. Does an arsonist expect a reward for his actions? 
YES NO 
11. Is it necessary to seduce a nymphomaniac? 

YES | NO 


12. Do megalomaniacs have low opinions of themselves? 
YES | NO 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Is a satyromaniac lecherous? 

YES | NO 

Are satyriasis and asceticism compatible conditions? 

YES | NO 

Does a claustrophobe enjoy cramped quarters? 

YES | NO 

Would an agoraphobe be comfortable in a small cell-like room? 
YES | NO 

Does an acrophobe enjoy mountain-climbing? 

YES | NO 


KEY: 1-no, 2-yes, 3-yes, 4-yes, 5-no, 6-no, 7-no, 8-no, 9-no, 10- 
yes, 11-no, 12-no, 13-yes, 14-no, 15-no, 16-yes, 17-no 


Can you recall the words? 


1. to socialize 
1. E 
2. excessively indulgent to, and doting on, one’s wife 
2. U 
3. full dress, with ribbons, insignia, badges of office, etc. 
3.R 
4. obsessed in one area or with one overriding interest (adj.) 
4.M 
5. having a compulsion to set fires (adj.) 
5. P 
6. having a psychological compulsion to steal (adj.) 
6. K 
7. person who sets fires for revenge 
FI . 
8. felony of putting the torch to property for economic profit 
8. A 
9. obsessive need for sexual gratification by a male 
9. S 
or S 
10. morbidly dreading enclosed or cramped places (adj.) 
10. C 
11. morbidly dreading heights (adj.) 
11. A 
12. morbidly dreading wide-open spaces (adj. ) 
12. A 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


having delusions of grandeur or power (adj.) 
13. M 

referring to a female who obsessively needs sexual gratification 
(adj.) 

14. N 

alcoholism 

15. D 

stealing for thrills or out of psychological compulsion (adj.) 
16. K 

brotherly 

17.F 

characteristic of, or befitting, a wife 

18. U 

referring to, characteristic of, or involved in, the matrimonial 
relationship 

19. M 

kingly; royal; splendid; etc. 

20. R 

outside the marriage (adj.) 

21. E 

before marriage (adj.) 

22. P 


KEY: 


l-fraternize, 2-uxorious, 3-regalia, 4—monomaniacal, 5- 
pyromaniacal, 6-kleptomaniacal, 7-incendiary, 8-arson, 9- 
satyromania or satyriasis, 10-claustrophobic, 11-acrophobic, 
12-agoraphobic, 13-megalomaniacal, 14-nymphomaniacal, 
15-dipsomania, 16-kleptomaniacal, 17-fraternal, 18-uxorial, 
19-marital, 20-regal, 21-extramarital, 22-premarital 


(End of Session 30) 


SESSION 31 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. no reverence 


The iconoclast sneers at convention and tradition, attempts to 
expose our cherished beliefs, our revered traditions, or our 
stereotypical thinking as shams and myths. H. L. Mencken was the 
great iconoclast of the 1920s; Tom Wolfe (The Kandy-Kolored 
Tangerine-Flake Streamline Baby), of the 1960s. 

Adolescence is that confused and rebellious time of life in which 
iconoclasm  (1-KON'-o-klaz-om) is quite normal—indeed the 
adolescent who is not iconoclastic (i-kon’-3-KLAST’-ik) to some 
degree might be considered either immature or maladjusted. The 
words are from eikon, a religious image, plus klaein, to break. 
Iconoclasm is not of course restricted to religion. 


2. is there a God? 


Atheist combines the Greek negative prefix a- with theos, God. Do 
not confuse atheism (AY'-thee-iz-om) with agnosticism (ag-NOS’-te- 
siz-om), the philosophy that claims that God is unknowable, that He 
may or may not exist, and that human beings can never come to a 
final conclusion about Him. The agnostic (ag-NOS’-tik) does not deny 
the existence of a deity, as does the atheist, but simply holds that no 
proof can be adduced one way or the other. 


3. how to know 


Agnostic (which is also an adjective) is built on the Greek root 
gnostos, known, and the negative prefix a-. An agnostic claims that 
all but material phenomena is unknown, and, indeed, unknowable. 

A diagnosis (di-ag-NO’-sis), constructed on the allied Greek root 
gnosis, knowledge, plus dia-, through, is a knowing through 
examination or testing. A prognosis (prog-NO’-sis), on the other 
hand, is etymologically a knowing beforehand, hence a prediction, 
generally, but not solely, as to the course of a disease. (The Greek 
prefix pro-, before, plus gnosis.) 

Thus, you may say to a doctor: “What’s the diagnosis, Doc?” 

“Diabetes.” 

Then you say, “And what’s the prognosis?” 

“If you take insulin and watch your diet, you'll soon be as good as 
new.” 

The doctor’s prognosis, then, is a forecast of the development or 
trend of a disease. The doctor knows beforehand, from previous 
similar cases, what to expect. 

The verb form of diagnosis is diagnose (di’-ag-NOS’); the verb form 
of prognosis is prognosticate (prog-NOS’-ta-kayt’). To use the verb 
prognosticate correctly, be sure that your meaning involves the 
forecasting of developments from a consideration of symptoms or 
conditions—whether the problem is physical, mental, political, 
economic, psychological, or what have you. 

In school, you doubtless recall taking diagnostic (di’-ag-NOS’-tik) 
tests; these measured not what you were supposed to have learned 
during the semester, but your general knowledge in a field, so that 
your teachers would know what remedial steps to take, just as 
doctors rely on their diagnosis to decide what drugs or treatments to 
prescribe. 

In a reading center, various diagnostic machines and tests are used 
—these tell the clinician what is wrong with a student’s reading and 
what measures will probably increase such a student’s reading 
efficiency. 

The medical specialist in diagnosis is a diagnostician (di’-ag-nos- 
TISH'-on). 


The noun form of the verb prognosticate is prognostication (prog- 
nos’-ta-KAY’-shon). 


4. getting back to God 


Theos, God, is also found in: 

1. Monotheism (MON’-9-thee-iz-om)—belief in one God. (Monos, 
one, plus theos, God.) 

Using atheism, atheist, and atheistic as a model, write the word for 
the person who believes in one God: . The adjective? 


2. Polytheism (POL'-ee-thee-iz-om)—belief in many gods, as in 
ancient Greece or Rome. (Polys, many, plus theos.) 
The person with such a belief? . The adjective? 


3. Pantheism (PAN'"-thee-iz-om)— belief that God is not in man’s 
image, but is a combination of all forces of the universe. (Pan, all, 
plus theos,) The person? . The adjective? 


4. Theology (thee-OL'-o-jee)—the study of God and religion. (Theos 
plus logos, science or study.) 

The student is a theologian (thee'-o-LO"-jon), the adjective is 
theological (thee'-o-LOJ"-o-kol). 


5. of sex and the tongue 


A lecher practices lechery (LECH'-ar-ee). The derivation is Old 
French lechier, to lick. The adjective lecherous (LECH'-a-ros) has 
many close or not-so-close synonyms, most of them also, and 
significantly, starting with the letter l, a sound formed with the 
tongue, supposedly the seat of sensation. 


1. libidinous (1a-BID’-3-nes)—from libido, pleasure. 
2. lascivious (lo-SIV'-ee-os)—from lascivia, wantonness. 


3. lubricious (loo-BRISH'-os)—from lubricus, slippery, the same 
root found in lubricate. The noun is lubricity (1co-BRIS'-2-tee). 


4. licentious (li-SEN"-shos)—from licere, to be permitted, the root 
from which we get license, etymologically, *permission," and illicit, 
etymologically, “not permitted.” 


5. lewd—the previous four words derive from Latin, but this one is 
from Anglo-Saxon lewed, vile. 


6. lustful—from an Anglo-Saxon word meaning pleasure, desire. 
Noun: lust. 

Libidinous, lascivious, lubricious, licentious, lewd, lecherous, lustful 
are seven adjectives that indicate sexual desire and/or activity. The 
implication of all seven words is more or less derogatory. 

Each adjective becomes a noun with the addition of the noun 
suffix -ness; lubricity and lust are alternate noun forms of two of the 
adjectives. 


6. of sex and the itch 


Prurient (PROO'-ee-ont), from Latin prurio, to itch, to long for, 
describes someone who is filled with great sexual curiosity, desire, 
longing, etc. Can you form the noun? 

Pruritis (proor-I’-tis), from the same root, is a medical condition in 
which the skin is very itchy, but without a rash or eruptions. 
(Scratch enough, of course, as you will be irresistibly tempted to do, 
and something like a rash will soon appear.) The adjective is pruritic 
(proor-IT’-ik). 


7. under and over 


Hypochondria (hi-po-KON"-dree-o) is built on two Greek roots: 
hypos, under, and chondros, the cartilage of the breastbone. This 
may sound farfetched until you realize that under the breastbone is 
the abdomen; the ancient Greeks believed that morbid anxiety about 
one's health arose in the abdomen—and no one is more morbidly, 
unceasingly, and unhappily anxious about health than the 
hypochondriac. 

Hypochondriac is also an adjective—an alternate and more 
commonly used adjective form is hypochondriacal (hi’-pa-ken-DRI’-a- 
kol). 

Hypos, under, is a useful root to know. The hypodermic needle 
penetrates under the skin; a hypothyroid person has an underworking 
thyroid gland; hypotension is abnormally low blood pressure. 

On the other hand, hyper is the Greek root meaning over. The 
hypercritical person is excessively fault-finding; hyperthyroidism is an 
overworking of the thyroid gland; hypertension is high blood 
pressure; and you can easily figure out the meanings of hyperacidity, 
hyperactive, hypersensitive, etc. 

The adjective forms of hypotension and hypertension are hypotensive 
and hypertensive. 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 
1. eikon religious image 
ENGLISH WORD 
2. klaein to break 
ENGLISH WORD 
3. a- negative prefix 


ENGLISH WORD 


4. theos 
ENGLISH WORD 
9. gnostos 
ENGLISH WORD 

6. -ism 
ENGLISH WORD 

7. -ic 
ENGLISH WORD 

8. gnosis 
ENGLISH WORD 

9. dia- 
ENGLISH WORD 
10. pro- 
ENGLISH WORD 
11. -ate 


ENGLISH WORD 
12. -ion 


ENGLISH WORD 
13. -ician 
ENGLISH WORD 
14. monos 


ENGLISH WORD 


God 


known 


noun suffix 


adjective suffix 


knowledge 


through 


before 


verb suffix 


noun suffix for verbs ending in - 


ate 


one who; expert 


one 


15. polys 
ENGLISH WORD 
16. pan 
ENGLISH WORD 
17. logos 
ENGLISH WORD 
18. -al 
ENGLISH WORD 
19. prurio 
ENGLISH WORD 
20. hypos 
ENGLISH WORD 
21. hyper 
ENGLISH WORD 
22. -ive 


ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


many 


all 


science, study 


adjective suffix 


to itch, to long for 


under 


over 


adjective suffix 


Can you pronounce the words? (I) 


1. iconoclasm 


2. iconoclastic 


3. atheism 


1-KON’-9-klaz-om 
I-kon'-o-KLAS"-tik 


AY'-thee-iz-om 


. atheistic 

. agnostic 
agnosticism 
diagnosis 


. diagnose 


oO ON Do A 


. diagnostic 
10. diagnostician 
11. prognosis 
12. prognostic 
13. prognosticate 


14. prognostication 


ay’-thee-IS’-tik 
ag-NOS’-tik 
ag-NOS'"-to-siz-om 
di'-og-NO"-sis 
DI'-og-nos' 
di’-ag-NOS’-tik 
di’-ag-nos-TISH’-an 
prog-NO’-sis 
prog-NOS’-tik 
prog-NOS’-ta-kayt’ 
prog-nos'-to-KAY'-shon 


Can you pronounce the words? (Il) 


1. monotheism 
2. monotheist 
3. monotheistic 
4. polytheism 
5. polytheist 

6. polytheistic 
7. pantheism 
8. pantheist 

9. pantheistic 


10. theology 


MON-"-e-thee-iz-om 
MON-"-e-thee"-ist 
mon'-o-thee-IS"-tik 
POL'-ee-thee-iz-om 
POL’-ee-thee’-ist 
pol'-ee-thee-IS"-tik 
PAN’-thee-iz-om 
PAN’-thee-ist 
pan’-thee-IS’-tik 
thee-OL'-o-jee 


11. theologian 
12. theological 


thee’-a-LO’-jan 
thee’-a-LOJ’-o-kal 


Can you pronounce the words? (III) 


. lechery 

. lecherous 
. libidinous 
. lascivious 
. lubricious 
. lubricity 
. licentious 
. lewd 

. lustful 


lust 


O ODN WD GU BW N Hà 


= 
> 


LECH'-or-ee 
LECH’-ar-as 
lo-BID'-2-nos 
lo-SIV'-ee-os 
loo-BRISH’-as 
1co-BRIS'-o-tee 
li-SEN'"-shas 
LOOD 
LUST’-fal 
LUST 


Can you pronounce the words? (IV) 


1. prurient 

2. prurience 

3. pruritis 

4. pruritic 

5. hypochondria 

6. hypochondriacal 


PROOR"-ee-ont 
PROOR"-ee-ons 
proor-I’-tis 
proor-IT’-ik 
hi-po-KON"-dree-o 
hi’-po-kan-DRI’-a-kal 


7. hypotension hi’-po-TEN’-shon 


8. hypertension hi’-por-TEN’-shen 
9. hypotensive hi’-po-TEN’-siv 
10. hypertensive hi’-por-TEN’-siv 


This has been a long chapter, and we have discussed, more or less 
in detail, over one hundred words. Just to keep everything straight 
in your mind now, see how successfully you can work out the 
following matching exercises, which will concern any of the words 
discussed in this chapter. 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


a. lack of seriousness in an art or 


1. martinet . 
profession 
2. sycophancy b. harridan, shrew 
3. dilettantism c. excessive patriotism 
4. tyro d. name from father 
. e. venerable and influential old 
5. virtuoso 
man 
6. termagant f. beginner 
7. chauvinism g. brilliant performer 
8. patrimony h. bootlicking 
9. patronymic i. inheritance from father 


10. patriarch j. strict disciplinarian 


KEY:1-j, 2-h, 3-a, 4-f, 5-g, 6-b, 7-c, 8-i, 9-d, 10-e 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


"MO Ui A W 


10. 


. patricide 
. alma mater 


. matricide 
. fratricide 
. uxoricide 
. uxorious 


. monomaniacal 


. pyromaniacal 


. megalomaniacal 


dipsomaniacal 


a. mother-killing 


b. tending to fixate obsessively 
on one thing 

c. wife-killing 

d. father-killing 

e. tending to set fires 

f. alcoholic 

g. wife-doting 

h. school or college from which 
one has graduated 


i. tending to delusions of 


grandeur 


j. brother-killing 


KEY: 1-d, 2-h, 3-a, 4-j, 5-c, 6-g, 7-b, 8-e, 9-i, 10-f 


Can you work with the words? (III) 


= 
o 


O ON DH B WN o2 


. kleptomania 
. libidinous 

. atheism 

. agnosticism 


. polytheism 


monotheism 


. theology 
. pantheism 
. satyriasis 


. hypochondria 


a. disbelief in God 

b. belief in many gods 

c. lewd 

d. belief that God is nature 

e. morbid anxiety about health 
f. belief in one God 

g. study of religion 

h. obsessive thievery 

i. abnormal male sexual needs 


j. skepticism about God 


KEY: 1-h, 2-c, 3-a, 4-j, 5-b, 6-f, 7-g, 8-d, 9-i, 10-e 


Can you work with the words? (IV) 


10. 


. hypotension 
. lascivious 


1 
2 
B: 
4 


hypertension 


. agnostic 


. incendiarism 


. arson 


. iconoclasm 
. prognosticate 


. diagnosis 


prognosis 


a. high blood pressure 

b. malicious fire-setting 

c. abnormally low blood pressure 

d. fire-setting for illegal gain 

e. to forecast (probable 
developments) 

f. a determination through 
examination or testing of the 
nature, type, causes, etc. of a 
condition 

g. one who claims that ultimate 
reality is unknowable 

h. sexually immoral 

i. a foretelling of probable 
developments 


j. a scoffing at tradition 


KEY: 1-c, 2-h, 3-a, 4-g, 5-b, 6-d, 7-j, 8-e, 9-f, 10-i 


Can you work with the words? (V) 


QA Ui A C N 


10. 


11. 


. prurience 


. satyromania 

. agoraphobia 

. claustrophobia 
. acrophobia 


. theologian 
. lubricious 
. hypochondriacal 


. hypotensive 


hypertensive 


pruritis 


a. abnormal need for sexual 


intercourse by a male 
b. fear of enclosed places 
c. student of religion 
d. sexual longing or curiosity 
e. fear of heights 
f. fear of open spaces 


g. having, or referring to, 
abnormally low blood pressure 

h. itching 

i. having, or referring to, high 
blood pressure 

j. sexually immoral; lewd 


k. beset by anxieties about one's 
health 


KEY: 1-d, 2-a, 3-f, 4-b, 5-e, 6-c, 7-j, 8-k, 9-g, 10-i, 11-h 


Can you recall the words? (l) 


l. manias and phobias 


1 


10. 


single fixed obsession 
1.M 


. irresistible compulsion to set fires 


2. P 


. unceasing desire, on the part of a woman, for sexual intercourse 


3. N 


. obsessive desire to steal 


4.K 


. delusions of grandeur 


o. M 


. alcoholism 


6. D 


. compulsion for sexual intercourse by a male 


7. S 
or S 


. dread of heights 


8. A 


. dread of open spaces 


9. A 
dread of cramped quarters 
10. C 


KEY: 1-monomania,  2-pyromania, 3-nymphomania, 4- 
kleptomania, 5-megalomania, 6-dipsomania, 7-satyromania 
or satyriasis, 8-acrophobia, 9-agoraphobia, 10- 
claustrophobia 


Can you recall the words? (Il) 


ll. sex 


Write seven adjectives; all starting with L, more or less meaning 
"sexually immoral, desirous, etc."; write the adjective starting with 
P meaning “sexually curious or longing." 


UO SI etos emp, cos 
hj pic pacpacp px poen 


KEY: (1-7 in any order) 1-lecherous, 2-libidinous, 3-lascivious, 4- 
lubricious, 5-licentious, 6-lewd, 7-lustful, 8-prurient 


Can you recall the words? (III) 


lll. God 


1. study of religion 
1. T 

2. belief that God is the sum total of natural forces 
2.P 

3. belief that there is no God 
3.A 

4. belief that God's existence is unknowable 
4. A 

5. belief in one God 
5. M 

6. belief in many gods 
6. P 


KEY:  1-theology, 2-pantheism, 3-atheism, 4-agnosticism, 5- 
monotheism, 6-polytheism 


Can you recall the words? (IV) 


1. morbid anxiety about one's health 


1.H 
2. high blood pressure 
2.H 
3. malicious fire-setting 
321 
4. the felony of setting fire for economic gain 
4. A 
5. sneering contempt for convention or tradition 
D.I 
6. a forecast of development (of a disease, etc.) 
6. P 
7. designed to discover causes or conditions (adj.) 
7.D 
8. abnormally low blood pressure 
8. H 
9. to forecast (probable future developments) by examining present 
conditions 
9. P 
10. to determine the nature of a disease, condition, or state by 
examination 
10. D 


11. the act of forecasting (probable future developments) by 
examining present conditions 
11. P 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


doctor who is an expert at recognizing the nature of a disease or 
condition 

12. D 

possessed of, or referring to, high blood pressure 

13. H 

possessed of, or referring to, abnormally low blood pressure 

14. H 

one who studies religion 

15. T 


KEY: 1-hypochondria, 2-hypertension, 3-incendiarism, 4-arson, 5- 
iconoclasm, 6-prognosis, 7-diagnostic, 8-hypotension, 9- 


prognosticate, 10-diagnose, 11-prognostication, 
diagnostician, ^ 13-hypertensive, ^ 14-hypotensive, 


theologian 


CHAPTER REVIEW 


A. Do you recognize the words? 


l. 


10. 


Disciplinarian: 
(a) martinet, (b) virago, (c) dilettante 


. Bootlicker: 


(a) chauvinist, (b) sycophant, (c) lecher 


. Scoffer at tradition: 


(a) monomaniac, (b) hypochondriac, (c) iconoclast 


. Disbeliever in God: 


(a) agnostic, (b) atheist, (c) chauvinist 


. Accomplished musician: 


(a) tyro, (b) dilettante, (c) virtuoso 


. Sheer, flimsy: 


(a) diaphanous, (b) uxorious, (c) paternal 


. Abusive woman: 


(a) termagant, (b) virtuoso, (c) matriarch 


. Murder of one's wife: 


(a) genocide, (b) uxoricide, (c) sororicide 
Old man in ruling position: 

(a) matriarch, (b) patricide, (c) patriarch 
Morbid compulsion to steal: 


12- 
15- 


11. 


12. 


I3. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


(a) dipsomania, (b) nymphomania, (c) kleptomania 
Delusions of grandeur: 

(a) megalomania, (b) egomania, (c) pyromania 
Lewd, lustful: 

(a) prurient, (b) agnostic, (c) hypochondriac 
Belief in many gods: 

(a) polytheism, (b) monotheism, (c) agnosticism 
Setting fire for economic gain: 

(a) pyromania, (b) incendiarism, (c) arson 
Morbid fear of heights: 

(a) agoraphobia, (b) acrophobia, (c) claustrophobia 
High blood pressure: 

(a) hypotension, (b) hypertension, (c) hypochondria 
Abnormal need for sexual intercourse by a male: 

(a) lechery, (b) lubricity, (c) satyriasis 


KEY: 1-a, 2-b, 3-c, 4-b, 5-c, 6-a, 7-a, 8-b, 9-c, 10-c, 11-a, 12-a, 
13-a, 14-c, 15-b, 16-b, 17-c 


B. Can you recognize roots? 


ROOT MEANING 

1. sykon 

EXAMPLE sycophant 
2. phanein 

EXAMPLE diaphanous 
3. vir 

EXAMPLE virago 
4. pater, patris 

EXAMPLE paternal 
5. onyma 

EXAMPLE synonym 
6. homos 

EXAMPLE homonym 
7. phone 

EXAMPLE homophone 
8. archein 


EXAMPLE matriarchy 


9. mater, matris 
EXAMPLE maternity 
10. alma 
EXAMPIE alma mater 
11. sui 
EXAMPLE Suicide 
12. caedo (-cide) 
EXAMPLE parricide 
13. frater, fratris 
EXAMPLE fraternity 
14. soror 
EXAMPLE sorority 
15. homo 
EXAMPLE homicide 
16. rex, regis 
EXAMPLE regal 
17. uxor 
EXAMPLE Uuxorious 
18. maritus 
EXAMPLE mariticide 
19. infans, infantis 
EXAMPIE infanticide 


20. genos 


EXAMPLE genocide 

21. mania 

EXAMPLE egomania 
22. monos 

EXAMPLE monomania 
23. dipsa 

EXAMPLE dipsomania 
24. klepte 

EXAMPLE kleptomania 
25. pyros 

EXAMPLE pyromania 
26. incendo, incensus 
EXAMPLE incendiarism 
27. ardo, arsus 
EXAMPLE arson 

28. mega 

EXAMPLE megalomaniac 
29. satyros 

EXAMPLE satyriasis 
30. nymphe 

EXAMPLE. nymphomaniac 
31. claustrum 


EXAMPLE claustrophobia 


32. agora 

EXAMPLE agoraphobia 
33. akros 

EXAMPLE acrophobia 
34. phobia 

EXAMPLE zoophobia 
35. eikon 

EXAMPLE iconoclastic 
36. klaein 

EXAMPLE iconoclasm 
37. theos 

EXAMPLE monotheism 
38. gnostos 

EXAMPLE agnostic 
39. gnosis 

EXAMPLE prognosis 
40. polys 

EXAMPLE polytheism 
41. pan 

EXAMPLE pantheism 
42. logos 

EXAMPLE theology 


43. prurio 


EXAMPLE pruritis 
44. hypos 

EXAMPLE hypotension 
45. hyper 


EXAMPLE hypertension 


KEY: 1-fig, 2-to show, 3-man (male), 4-father, 5-name, 6-the 
same, 7-sound, 8-to rule, 9-mother, 10-soul, 11-of oneself, 
12-to kill, killing, 13-brother, 14-sister, 15-person, 16-king, 
17-wife, 18-husband, 19-baby, 20-race, kind, 21-madness, 
22-one, 23-thirst, 24-thief, 25-fire, 26-to set fire, 27-to 
burn, 28-great, large, 29-satyr, 30-bride, 31-enclosed place, 
32-market place, 33-highest, 34—morbid dread, 35-religious 
image, 36-to break, 37-God, 38-known, 39-knowledge, 40- 
many, 41-all, 42-science, study, 43-to itch, 44-under, 45- 
over 


TEASER QUESTIONS FOR THE AMATEUR 
ETYMOLOGIST 


1. If a patronymic is a name derived from the name of one's father, 
can you figure out the word for a name derived from one's mother's 
name? i 

2. Incendo, incensus, to set on fire, is the origin of the adjective 
incendiary, the noun incense, and the verb to incense. 


(a) What is an incendiary statement or speech? f 
(b) Why do people use incense, and why is it called incense? 


(c) If someone incenses you, or if you feel incensed, how does 
the meaning of the verb derive from the root? 
3. Ardo, arsus, to burn, is the source of ardent and ardor. Explain 


these two words in terms of the root. 


(a) ardent: 


(b) ardor: 


4. What is used to make sound greater (use the roots for great and 
sound)? 

5. A metropolis, by etymology, is the mother city (Greek rneter, 
mother, plus polis, city, state). Construct a word for a great city 
(think of megalomania, delusions of greatness): 

6. Polis, city, state, is the origin of the word for the uniformied 
group guarding the city or state. The English word? 

Can you think of the word from the same root for the art of 
governing the city or state? 

7. What is a bibliokleptomaniac? 

Coin a word for one who has an irresistible compulsion to steal 

women: . To steal children (use the Greek, not the Latin, 

root for child): . To steal males (use the Greek root): 
. To steal people (use the Greek root): 

8. What word can you coin for someone who has an DbsessioH to 
reach the highest places? . To be in the market place, or 
in wide-open spaces? . To be in confined places? 


9. Coin a word for one who has a morbid dread of thieves: 


; of fire: ; of women: ; of males: 
; of people: 
10. Guess ‘at the meaning, thinking of the roots you have learned, 


of gnosiology: 

11. Wolfgang Amadeus Theophilus Gottlieb Mozart was a famous 
eighteenth-century Austrian composer. You can recognize the roots 
in Theophilus. How are his other two middle names similar to 
Theophilus? ; 

12. Thinking of the root phanein, define cellophane: 


13. Recognizing the root hypos, can you define hypoglycemia? 
. Construct a word that is the opposite of hypoglycemia: 


14. Pan, all, occurs in Pantheon, pandemonium, and panorama. Can 
you figure out the meanings? 


(a) Pantheon: 
(b) pandemonium: 
(c) panorama: 


15. Recognizing the roots in monarchy, define the word: 


(Answers in Chapter 18) 


MAGAZINES THAT WILL HELP YOU 


When a pregnant woman takes calcium pills, she must make sure 
also that her diet is rich in vitamin D, since this vitamin makes the 
absorption of the calcium possible. In building your vocabulary by 
learning great quantities of new words, you too must take a certain 
vitamin, metaphorically speaking, to help you absorb, understand, 
and remember these words. This vitamin is reading—for it is in 
books and magazines that you will find the words that we have been 
discussing in these pages. To learn new words without seeing them 
applied in the context of your reading is to do only half the job and 
to run the risk of gradually forgetting the additions to your 
vocabulary. To combine your vocabulary-building with increased 
reading is to make assurance doubly sure. 

You are now so alert to the words and roots we have discussed 
that you will find that most of your reading will be full of the new 
words you have learned—and every time you do see one of the 
words used in context in a book or magazine, you will understand it 
more fully and will be taking long steps toward using it yourself. 

Among magazines, I would like particularly to recommend the 
following, which will act both to keep you mentally alert and to set 
the new words you are learning: 


1. Harper's Magazine 
2. Atlantic Monthly 
3. The New Yorker 


Time 

. Newsweek 

. Esquire 

. Psychology Today 

. Saturday Review 
Ms. 

10. Mother Jones 

11. Signs 

12. National Geographic 
13. Smithsonian 

14. Human Nature 

15. Scientific American 
16. Natural History 


O00 04 


These periodicals are aimed at the alert, verbally sophisticated, 
educated reader; you will see in them, without fail, most of the 
words you have been studying in this book—not to mention hosts of 
other valuable words you will want to add to your vocabulary, 
many of which you will be able to figure out once you recognize 
their etymological structure. 


(End of Session 31) 


1 For some of these esoteric phobias, see Appendix. 


— ——- Brief Intermission Seven 


SOME INTERESTING DERIVATIONS 


PEOPLE WHO MADE OUR LANGUAGE 


Bloomers 


Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller invented them in 1849, and showed a 
working model to a famous women's rights advocate, Amelia J. 
Bloomer. Amelia was fascinated by the idea of garments that were 
both modest (they then reached right down to the ankles) and 
convenient—and promptly sponsored them.... 


Boycott 


Charles C. Boycott was an English land agent whose difficult duty 
it was to collect high rents from Irish farmers. In protest, the 
farmers ostracized him, not even allowing him to make purchases in 
town or hire workers to harvest his crops. 


Marcel 


Marcel was an ingenious Parisian hairdresser who felt he could 
improve on the button curls popular in 1875. He did, and made a 
fortune. 


Silhouette 


Finance Minister of France just before the Revolution, Etienne de 
Silhouette advocated the simple life, so that excess money could go 
into the treasury instead of into luxurious living. And the profile is 
the simplest form of portraiture, if you get the connection. 


Derrick 


A seventeenth-century English hangman, Derrick by name, hoisted 
to their death some of the most notorious criminals of the day. 


Sadist 


Because Count de Sade, an eighteenth-century Frenchman, found 
his greatest delight in torturing friends and mistresses, the term 
sadist was derived from his name. His works shocked his nation and 
the world by the alarming frankness with which he described his 
morbid and bloodthirsty cruelty. 


Galvanism 


Luigi Galvani, the Italian physiologist, found by accident that an 
electrically charged scalpel could send a frog's corpse into muscular 
convulsions. Experimenting further, he eventually discovered the 
principles of chemically produced electricity. His name is 
responsible not only for the technical expressions galvanism, 
galvanized iron, and galvanometer, but also for that highly graphic 
phrase, “galvanized into action.” 


Guppies 


In 1868, R. J. Lechmere Guppy, president of the Scientific 
Association of Trinidad, sent some specimens of a tiny tropical fish 


to the British Museum. Ever since, fish of this species have been 
called guppies. 
Nicotine 


Four hundred years ago, Jean Nicot, a French ambassador, bought 
some tobacco seeds from a Flemish trader. Nicot's successful efforts 
to popularize the plant in Europe brought him linguistic 
immortality. 


PLACES THAT MADE OUR LANGUAGE 


Bayonne, France 

Where first was manufactured the daggerlike weapon that fits 
over the muzzle end of a rifle—the bayonet. 
Cantalupo, Italy 

The first place in Europe to grow those luscious melons we now 
call cantaloupes. 
Calicut, India 

The city from which we first imported a kind of cotton cloth now 
known as calico. 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


In the country club of this exclusive and wealthy community, the 
short (no tails) dinner coat for men, or tuxedo, was popularized. 


Egypt 

It was once supposed that the colorful, fortunetelling wanderers, 
or Gypsies, hailed from this ancient land. 
Damascus, Syria 


Where an elaborately patterned silk, damask, was first made. 


Tzu-t'ing, China 

Once a great seaport in Fukien Province. Marco Polo called it 
Zaitun, and in time a silk fabric made there was called satin. 
Frankfurt, Germany 


Where the burghers once greatly enjoyed their smoked beef and 
pork sausages, which we now ask for in delicatessen stores and 
supermarkets by the name of frankfurters, franks, or hot dogs. 
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HOW TO FLATTER YOUR FRIENDS 


(Sessions 32-37) 


TEASER PREVIEW 


What adjective aptly describes people who are: 
friendly and easy to get along with? 
tireless? 

simple, frank, aboveboard? 

keen-minded? 

generous, noble, and forgiving? 

able to do many things skillfully? 
unflinching in the face of pain or disaster? 
brave, fearless? 

charming and witty? 

smooth, polished, cultured? 


SESSION 32 


Words are the symbols of emotions, as well as ideas. You can show your 
feeling by the tone you use ("You're silly" can be an insult, an accusation, 
or an endearment, depending on how you say it) or by the words you 
choose (you can label a quality either “childish” or “childlike,” depending 
on whether you admire it or condemn it—it's the same quality, no matter 
what you call it). 

In Chapter 11 we discussed ten basic words that you might use to show 
your disapproval. In this chapter we discuss ten adjectives that indicate 
wholehearted approval. 

Consider the interesting types of people described in the following 
paragraphs, then note how accurately the adjective applies to each type. 


IDEAS 


1. put the kettle on, Polly 


They are friendly, happy, extroverted, and gregarious—the sort of 
people who will invite you out for a drink, who like to transact business 
around the lunch table, who put the coffee to perking as soon as company 
drops in. They're sociable, genial, cordial, affable—and they like parties 
and all the eating and drinking that goes with them. 


The adjective is: convivial 


2. you can't tire them 


Arnold Bennett once pointed out that we all have the same amount of 
time—twenty-four hours a day. Strictly speaking, that's as inconclusive an 
observation as Bennett ever made. It's not time that counts, but energy— 
and of that wonderful quality we all have very different amounts, from 


the persons who wake up tired, no matter how much sleep they've had, to 
lucky, well-adjusted mortals who hardly ever need to sleep. 

Energy comes from a healthy body, of course; it also comes from a 
psychological balance, a lack of conflicts and insecurities. 

Some people apparently have boundless, illimitable energy—they're on 
the go from morning to night, and often far into the night, working hard, 
playing hard, never tiring, never “pooped” or “bushed”—and getting twice 
as much done as any three other human beings. 


The adjective is: indefatigable 


3. no tricks, no secrets 


They are pleasingly frank, utterly lacking in pretense or artificiality, in 
fact quite unable to hide their feelings or thoughts—and so honest and 
aboveboard that they can scarcely conceive of trickery, chicanery, or 
dissimulation in anyone. There is, then, about them the simple naturalness 
and unsophistication of a child. 


The adjective is: ingenuous 


4. sharp as a razor 


They have minds like steel traps; their insight into problems that would 
confuse or mystify people of less keenness or discernment is just short of 
amazing. 


The adjective is: perspicacious 


5. no placating necessary 


They are most generous about forgiving a slight, an insult, an injury. 
Never do they harbor resentment, store up petty grudges, or waste energy 
or thought on means of revenge or retaliation. How could they? They’re 
much too big-hearted. 


The adjective is: magnanimous 


6. one-person orchestras 


The range of their aptitudes is truly formidable. If they are writers, they 
have professional facility in poetry, fiction, biography, criticism, essays— 
you just mention it and they've done it, and very competently. If they are 
musicians, they can play the oboe, the bassoon, the French horn, the bass 
viol, the piano, the celesta, the xylophone, even the clavichord if you can 
dig one up. If they are artists, they use oils, water colors, gouache, 
charcoal, pen and ink—they can do anything! Or maybe the range of their 
abilities cuts across all fields, as in the case of Michelangelo, who was an 
expert sculptor, painter, poet, architect, and inventor. In case you're 
thinking “Jack of all trades..." youre wrong—they’re masters of all 
trades. 


The adjective is: versatile 


7T. no grumbling 


They bear their troubles bravely, never ask for sympathy, never yield to 
Sorrow, never wince at pain. It sounds almost superhuman, but it's true. 


The adjective is: stoical 


8. no fear 


There is not, as the hackneyed phrase has it, a cowardly bone in their 
bodies. They are strangers to fear, they're audacious, dauntless, 
contemptuous of danger and hardship. 


The adjective is: intrepid 


9. no dullness 


They are witty, clever, delightful; and naturally, also, they are brilliant 
and entertaining conversationalists. 


The adjective is: scintillating 


10. city slickers 


They are cultivated, poised, tactful, socially so experienced, 
sophisticated, and courteous that they're at home in any group, at ease 
under all circumstances of social intercourse. You cannot help admiring 
(perhaps envying) their smoothness and self-assurance, their tact and 
congeniality. 


The adjective is: urbane 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


1. convivial kon-VIV’-ee-al 
2. indefatigable in’-da-FAT’-a-ga-bal 
3. ingenuous in-JEN’-yoo-as 
4. perspicacious pur^-spo-KAY'-shos 
5. magnanimous mog-NAN^"-o-mos 
6. versatile VUR’-so-tal 
7. stoical STO’-a-kal 
8. intrepid in-TREP’-id 
9. scintillating SIN’-ta-layt-ing 
10. urbane ur-BAYN’ 


Can you work with the words? 


1. convivial a. frank 
2. indefatigable b. unflinching 
3. ingenuous c. noble 


4. perspicacious d. capable in many directions 


O ON BW GU 


. magnanimous 
. versatile 

. Stoical 

. intrepid 

. scintillating 


10. 


urbane 


e. tireless 

f. fearless 

g. keen-minded 

h. witty 

i. friendly 

j. polished, sophisticated 


KEY: 1-i, 2-e, 3-a, 4-g, 5-c, 6-d, 7-b, 8-f, 9-h, 10-j 


Do you understand the words? (I) 


1 


10. 


. Convivial people are unfriendly. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Anyone who is indefatigable tires easily. 


TRUE FALSE 


. An ingenuous person is artful and untrustworthy. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A perspicacious person is hard to fool. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A magnanimous person is easily insulted. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A versatile person does many things well. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A stoical person always complains of his hard lot. 


TRUE FALSE 


. An intrepid explorer is not easily frightened. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A scintillating speaker is interesting to listen to. 


TRUE FALSE 
Someone who is urbane is always making enemies. 
TRUE FALSE 


KEY: 1-F, 2-F, 3-F, 4-T, 5-F, 6-T, 7-F, 8-T, 9-T, 10-F 


Do you understand the words? (Il) 


1. convivial—hostile 
SAME OPPOSITE 

2. indefatigable—enervated 
SAME OPPOSITE 

3. ingenuous—worldly 
SAME OPPOSITE 

4. perspicacious—obtuse 
SAME OPPOSITE 

5. magnanimous—petty 
SAME OPPOSITE 

6. versatile—well-rounded 
SAME OPPOSITE 

7. stoical—unemotional 
SAME OPPOSITE 

8. intrepid—timid 
SAME OPPOSITE 

9. scintillating—banal 
SAME OPPOSITE 

10. urbane—erude 

SAME OPPOSITE 


KEY: 1-O, 2-0, 3-O, 4-0, 5-O, 6-S, 7-5, 8-O, 9-O, 10-O 


Can you recall the words? 


1. witty 


10. simple and honest; frank 


KEY: 1-scintillating, 2-magnanimous, 3-versatile, 4-perspicacious, 5- 
stoical, 6-convivial, 7-urbane, 8-intrepid, 9-indefatigable, 10- 
ingenuous 


(End of Session 32) 


SESSION 33 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. eat, drink, and be merry 


The Latin verb vivo, to live, and the noun vita, life, are the source of a 
number of important English words. 

Convivo is the Latin verb to live together; from this, in Latin, was formed 
the noun convivium (don't get impatient; we'll be back to English directly), 
which meant a feast or banquet; and from convivium we get our English 
word convivial, an adjective that describes the kind of person who likes to 
attend feasts and banquets, enjoying (and supplying) the jovial good 
fellowship characteristic of such gatherings. 

Using the suffix -ity can you write the noun form of the adjective 
convivial? ___. (Can you pronounce it?) 


2. living it up 


Among many others, the following English words derive from Latin vivo, 
to live: 

1. vivacious (vi-VAY'-shos)—full of the joy of living; animated; peppy—a 
vivacious personality. Noun: vivacity (vi-VAS'-a-tee). You can, as you know, 
also add -ness to any adjective to form a noun. Write the alternate noun 
form of vivacious: — | | 

2. vivid—possessing the freshness of life; strong; sharp—a vivid 
imagination; a vivid color. Add -ness to form the noun:  —ć— 

3. revive (ra-VIV’)—bring back to life. In the 1960s, men's fashions of 
the twenties were revived. Noun: revival (ro-VI/-vol). 

4. vivisection (viv’-d-SEK’-shen)—operating on a live animal. Sect- is 
from a Latin verb meaning to cut. Vivisection is the process of 
experimenting on live animals to discover causes and cures of disease. 


Antivivisectionists object to the procedure, though many of our most 
important medical discoveries were made through vivisection. 

5. Viviparous (vi-VIP'-or-os)—producing live babies. Human beings and 
most other mammals are viviparous. Viviparous is contrasted to oviparous 
(0-VIP’-ar-as), producing young from eggs. Most fish, fowl, and other 
lower forms of life are oviparous. 

The combining root in both these adjectives is Latin pareo, to give birth 
(parent comes from the same root). In oviparous, the first two syllables 
derive from Latin ovum, egg. 

Ovum, egg, is the source of oval and ovoid, egg-shaped; ovulate (O’-vya- 
layt’), to release an egg from the ovary: ovum (O-vom), the female germ 
cell which, when fertilized by a sperm, develops into an embryo, then into 
a fetus (FEE’-tas), and finally, in about 280 days in the case of humans, is 
born as an infant. 

The adjective form of ovary is ovarian (0-VAIR’-ee-an); of fetus, fetal 
(FEE’-tal). Can you write the noun form of the verb ovulate? — . 
Love, you may or may not be surprised to hear, also comes from ovum. 

No, not the kind of love you're thinking of. Latin ovum became oeuf in 
French, or with “the” preceding the noun (the egg), Voeuf, pronounced 
something like LOOF. Zero (picture it for a moment) is shaped like an egg 
(0), so if your score in tennis is fifteen, and your opponent's is zero, you 
shout triumphantly, “Fifteen love! Let's go!” 


3. more about life 


Latin vita, life, is the origin of: 

1. vital (VI’-tal)—essential to life; of crucial importance—a vital matter; 
also full of life, strength, vigor, etc. Add the suffix -ity to form the noun: 
eee Add a verb suffix to construct the verb:  . | | 
(meaning: to give life to). bad write the noun derived from the verb you 
have constructed: — 

2. Revitalize (ree-VI’-ta-liz’) is constructed from the prefix re-, again, 
back, the root vita, and the verb suffix. Meaning? . Can you 
write the noun formed from this verb? —ć— —ć— 


3. The prefix de- has a number of meanings, one of which is essentially 
negative, as in defrost, decompose, declassify, etc. Using this prefix, can you 


write a verb meaning to rob of life, to take life from? — . |. . Now 
write the noun form of this verb: . 

4. Vitamin—one of the many nutritional elements on which life is 
dependent. Good eyesight requires vitamin A (found, for example, in 
carrots); strong bones need vitamin D (found in sunlight and cod-liver oil); 
etc. 

Vitalize, revitalize, and devitalize are used figuratively—for example, a 
program or plan is vitalized, revitalized, or devitalized, according to how it's 
handled. 


4. French life 


Sometimes, instead of getting our English words directly from Latin, we 
work through one of the Latin-derived or Romance languages. (As you 
will recall, the Romance languages—French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 
and Romanian—are so called because they were originally dialects of the 
old Roman tongue. English, by the way, is not a Romance language, but a 
Teutonic one. Our tongue is a development of a German dialect imposed 
on the natives of Britain by the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes of early English 
history. Though we have taken over into English more than 50 per cent of 
the Latin vocabulary and almost 30 per cent of the classical Greek 
vocabulary as roots and prefixes, our basic language is nevertheless 
German). 

The French, using the same Latin root vivo, to live, formed two 
expressive phrases much used in English. French pronunciation is, of 
course, tricky, and if you are not at least superficially acquainted with 
that language, your pronunciation may sound a bit awkward to the 
sophisticated ear—but try it anyway. These phrases are: 

1. joie de vivre—pronounced something like zhwahd’-VEEV’ (zh is 
identical in sound to the s of pleasure). 

Literally joy of living, this phrase describes an immense delight in being 
alive, an effervescent keenness for all the daily activities that human 
beings indulge in. People who possess joie de vivre are never moody, 
depressed, bored, or apathetic—on the contrary, they are full of sparkle, 
eager to engage in all group activities, and, most important, always seem 
to be having a good time, no matter what they are doing. Joie de vivre is 
precisely the opposite of ennui (this is also a word of French origin, but is 
easy to pronounce: AHN’-wee), which is a feeling of boredom, discontent, 


or weariness resulting sometimes from having a jaded, oversophisticated 
appetite, sometimes from just finding all of life tedious and unappetizing, 
and sometimes implying in addition physical lassitude and general 
inactivity. Young children and simple people rarely experience ennui—to 
them life is always exciting, always new. 

2. bon vivant, pronounced something like BONG’-vee-VAHNG’—the -NG 
a muted nasal sound similar to the -ng in sing. 

A bon vivant is a person who lives luxuriously, especially in respect to 
rich food, good liquor, expensive theater parties, operas, and other 
accouterments of upper-class life. Bon vivant means, literally, a good liver; 
actually, a high liver, one who lives a luxurious life. When you think of a 
bon vivant (usually, language being sexist, a male), you get the picture of 
someone attired in top hat, “soup and fish" or tuxedo, raising his cane to 
call a taxi while a beautiful, evening-gowned and sophisticated-looking 
woman, sparkling in diamonds and furs, waits at his side. They're going to 
a champagne and partridge supper at an outrageously expensive 
restaurant, etc.—fill in your own details of the high life. 

The bon vivant is of course a convivial person—and also likely to be a 
gourmet (góor-MAY^), another word from French. 


5. food and how to enjoy it 


The gourmand (GOOR'-mond) enjoys food with a sensual pleasure. To 
gourmands the high spots of the day are the times for breakfast, lunch, 
dinner, and midnight supper; in short, they like to eat, but the eating must 
be good. The verb form, gormandize (GAWR'-mon-diz), however, has 
suffered a degeneration in meaning—it signifies to stuff oneself like a pig. 

A gourmand is significantly different from a gourmet, who has also a 
keen interest in food and liquor, but is much more fastidious, is more of a 
connoisseur, has a most discerning palate for delicate tastes, flavors, and 
differences; goes in for rare delicacies (like hummingbirds' tongues and 
other such absurdities); and approaches the whole business from a 
scientific, as well as a sensual, viewpoint. Gourmet is always a 
complimentary term, gourmand somewhat less so. 

The person who eats voraciously, with no discernment whatever, but 
merely for the purpose of stuffing himself ("I know I haven't had enough 
to eat till I feel sick"), is called a glutton (GLUT'-on)—obviously a highly 
derogatory term. The verb gluttonize is stronger than gormandize; the 


adjective gluttonous (GLUT'-a-nos) is about the strongest epithet you can 
apply to someone whose voracious eating habits you find repulsive. 
Someone who has a voracious, insatiable appetite for money, sex, 
punishment, etc. is also called a glutton. 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX 


1. vivo 
ENGLISH WORD 
2. -ous 
ENGLISH WORD 
3. re- 
ENGLISH WORD 
4. sectus 
ENGLISH WORD 
5. anti- 
ENGLISH WORD 
6. ovum 
ENGLISH WORD 
7. pareo 
ENGLISH WORD 
8. vita 
ENGLISH WORD 
9. -ize 
ENGLISH WORD 


10. -ation 


MEANING 


to live 


adjective suffix 


again, back 


cut 


against 


e88 


to give birth, produce 


life 


verb suffix 


noun suffix 


ENGLISH WORD 


added to verbs 


ENGLISH WORD |. —  —Żć— 

ending in -ize 
ENGLISH WORD __  —ć— 
11. de- negative prefix 
ENGLISH WORD __  —ć— 
12. bon good 
ENGLISH WORD __  —ć— 
13. -ate verb suffix 
ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? (I) 


1. conviviality kon-viv'-ee-AL'-o-tee 

2. vivacious vi-VAY’-shas 

3. vivacity vi-VAS'-o-tee 

4. vivid VIV’-id 

5. vividness VIV’-id-nas 

6. revive ro-VIV 

7. revival ro-VIV'-el 

8. vivisection viv'-o-SEK'-shon 

9. antivivisectionist an’-tee (or ti)-viv’-o-SEK’-shon-ist 


= 
o 


. Viviparous vi-VIP'-or-os 


11. oviparous 0-VIP’-ar-as 


12. oval O’-val 

13. ovoid O’-voyd’ 

14. ovary O’-va-ree 

15. ovarian 0-VAIR’-ee-an 
16. ovulate O-vya-layt’ 

17. ovulation 0-vyo-LAY'-shon 


Can you pronounce the words? (II) 


1. vital VI--tol 
2. vitality vi-TAL'-o-tee 
3. vitalize VI’-ta-liz’ 
4. vitalization vi’-ta-le-ZAY’-shon 
5. revitalize ree-VI-to-liz' 
6. revitalization ree-vi'-to-lo-ZAY'-shon 
7. devitalize dee-VI’-ta-liz’ 
8. devitalization dee-vi’-ta-la-ZAY’-shon 
9. joie de vivre zhwahd’-VEEV’ 
10. ennui AHN’-wee 
11. bon vivant BONG’ vee-VAHNGT 
12. gourmand GOOR'-moand 
13. gourmet goor-MAY’ 
14. gormandize GAWR’-men-diz’ 
15. glutton GLUT’-an 
16. gluttonous GLUT-o2-nos 


17. gluttonize 


18. vitamin 


Can you work with the words? (l) 


. oval, ovoid 
. revitalize 
. gluttonous 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 
7 


vivacious 


. vivid 
. viviparous 


. oviparous 


GLUT”-ə-nīz’ 


Vľ-tə-min 


a. peppy 

b. bearing live young 

c. strong, sharp 

d. piggish; greedy 

e. egg-shaped 

f. bearing young in eggs 


g. give new life to 


KEY: 1-e, 2-g, 3-d, 4-a, 5-c, 6-b, 7-f 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


1. conviviality 
2. vivisection 


3. antivivisectionist 
4. ovulation 


5. vitality 


6. joie de vivre 
7. ennui 


8. bon vivant 
9. gourmand 


10. gourmet 


11. glutton 


a. release of the egg 
b. a “high liver” 
c. experimentation on live animals 


d. one who is a connoisseur of good 
food 


e. effervescence; joy of living 
f. one who enjoys food 


g. one who eats greedily; one who is 


greedy (as for punishment, etc.) 
h. boredom 
i. congeniality 
j. strength, vigor 
k. one who is against 


experimentation on live animals 


KEY: 1-i, 2-c, 3-k, 4-a, 5-j, 6-c, 7-h, 8-b, 9-f, 10-d, 11-g 


Can you work with the words? (III) 


1. revive a. rob of life or strength 

f b. nutritional element necessary for 
2. vital . 

life 

3. vitalize c. important, crucial 
4. devitalize d. stuff oneself like a pig 
5. gluttonize e. breathe life into 
6. vitamin f. bring back to life 


KEY: 1-f, 2—c, 3-e, 4-a, 5-d, 6-b 


Do you understand the words? (I) 


1. conviviality—asceticism 
SAME OPPOSITE 

2. vivacious—apathetic 
SAME OPPOSITE 

3. vivid—dull 
SAME OPPOSITE 

4. revive—kill 
SAME OPPOSITE 

5. revitalize—rejuvenate 
SAME OPPOSITE 

6. ennui—boredom 
SAME OPPOSITE 

7. bon vivant—“man about town’ 
SAME OPPOSITE 

8. gormandize—starve 
SAME OPPOSITE 

9. glutton—ascetic 
SAME OPPOSITE 

10. joie de vivre—boredom 

SAME OPPOSITE 


? 


KEY: 1-O, 2-0, 3-O, 4-0, 5-S, 6-S, 7-S, 8-O, 9-O, 10-0 


Do you understand the words? (Il) 


1. vivacity—liveliness 
SAME OPPOSITE 

2. revival—renewal 
SAME OPPOSITE 

3. vivisection—experimentation on corpses 
SAME OPPOSITE 

4. ovulation—egg-releasing 
SAME OPPOSITE 

5. devitalize—reinvigorate 
SAME OPPOSITE 

6. vitality—fatigue 
SAME OPPOSITE 

7. gluttonous—greedy 
SAME OPPOSITE 

8. gourmand—ascetic 
SAME OPPOSITE 


9. ovoid—egg-shaped 
SAME OPPOSITE 


KEY: 1-$, 2-S, 3-O, 4-5, 5-O, 6-O, 7-S, 8-O, 9-S 


Do you understand the words? (Ill) 


1 


. Humans are viviparous. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Cows are oviparous. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Ovulation takes places in females only when they are married. 


TRUE FALSE 


. An antivivisectionist believes in experimenting on live animals. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Vitamins are essential to good health. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A bon vivant lives like a hermit. 


TRUE FALSE 


. A gourmet stuffs himself with food. 


TRUE FALSE 


. It is normal for young children to be overwhelmed with ennui. 


TRUE FALSE 


. People who are keenly alive possess joie de vivre. 


TRUE FALSE 


KEY: 1-T, 2-F, 3-F, 4—F, 5-T, 6-F, 7-F, 8-F, 9-T 


Can you recall the words? 


1 


14. 


bearing young by eggs (adj. ) 


. one who is opposed to such an activity 


5.A_ : 


. the process of releasing an egg from the ovary 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


liveliness, pep 


egg-shaped 
16.0 |. | . 
to bring renewed life or vigor to 


referring to the ovary (adj.) 
18.0 . |. | — 
essential to life; crucial; of utmost importance 


KEY: 


l-oviparous, 2-viviparous, 3-conviviality, 4-vivisection, 5- 
antivivisectionist, 6-ovulation, 7-devitalize, 8-joie de vivre, 9- 
glutton, 10-bon vivant, 11-gourmet, 12-gourmand, 13-gluttonize or 
gormandize, 14-ennui, 15-vivacity, vivaciousness, or vitality, 16— 
oval or ovoid, 17-revitalize or revive, 18-ovarian, 19—vital 


(End of Session 33) 


SESSION 34 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. no fatigue 


Indefatigable is a derived form of fatigue—in- is a negative prefix, the 
suffix -able means able to be; hence, literally, indefatigable means unable to 
be fatigued. The noun is indefatigability (in'-do-fat'-o-go-BIL'-o-tee). 


2. how simple can one be? 


Ingenuous is a complimentary term, though its synonyms naive, gullible, 
and credulous are faintly derogatory. 

To call people ingenuous implies that they are frank, open, artless—in 
other words, not likely to try to put anything over on you, nor apt to hide 
feelings or thoughts that more sophisticated persons would consider it 
wise, tactful, or expedient to conceal. 

Ingenuous should not be confused with ingenious (in-JEEN'-yos)—note 
the slight difference in spelling—which on the contrary means shrewd, 
clever, inventive. 

The noun form of ingenuous is ingenuousness; of ingenious, ingenuity (in'- 
je-NOO'"-2-tee) or ingeniousness. 

To call people naive (nah-EEV’) is to imply that they have not learned 
the ways of the world, and are therefore idealistic and trusting beyond the 
point of safety; such idealism and trust have probably come from 
ignorance or inexperience. The noun is naiveté (nah-eev-TAY’). 

Credulous (KREJ'-o-los) implies a willingness to believe almost anything, 
no matter how fantastic. Credulity (kro-Joo'-lo-tee), like naiveté, usually 
results, again, from ignorance or inexperience, or perhaps from an 
inability to believe that human beings are capable of lying. 

Gullible (GUL'-o-bol) means easily tricked, easily fooled, easily imposed on. 
It is a stronger word than credulous and is more derogatory. Gullibility 


(gul'-a-BIL'-o-tee) results more from stupidity than from ignorance or 
inexperience. 

These four synonyms, ingenuous, naive, credulous, and gullible, are fairly 
close, but they contain areas of distinction worth remembering. Let's 
review them: 


1. ingenuous—frank, not given to concealment 

2. naive—inexperienced, unsophisticated, trusting 

3. credulous—willing to believe; not suspicious or skeptical 
4. gullible—easily tricked 


3. belief and disbelief 


Credulous comes from Latin credo, to believe, the same root found in 
credit (if people believe in your honesty, they will extend credit to you; they 
will credit what you say). -Ous is an adjective suffix that usually signifies 
full of. So, strictly, credulous means full of believingness. 

Do not confuse credulous with credible. (KRED'-o-bol). In the latter word 
we see combined the root credo, believe, with -ible, a suffix meaning can 
be. Something credible can be believed. 


Let's chart some differences: 

Credulous listeners—those who fully believe what they hear 

A credible story—one that can be believed 

An incredulous (in-KREJ'-o-los) attitude—an attitude of skepticism, of 
non-belief 

An incredible (in-KRED'-o-bal) story—one that cannot be believed 

Incredible characters—persons who are so unique that you can scarcely 
believe they exist. 


Nouns are formed as follows: 


credulous—credulity (kro-JOO'-lo-tee) 
incredulous—incredulity (in-kro-JOO'-lo-tee) 
credible—credibility (kred'-o-BIL'-o-tee) 
incredible—incredibility (in-kred'-o-BIL'-o-tee) 


To check your understanding of these distinctions, try the next test. 


Can you use these words correctly? 


Use credulous, credible, or corresponding negative or noun forms in the 
following sentences: 


1.Shelistened | | . ly to her husband's confession of his 
frequent infidelity, for she had always considered him a paragon of 
moral uprightness. 

2. He told hisaudiencean . |. and fantastic story of his 
narrow escapes. 

3. He'll believe you—he’s very. 

4. Make your characters more 
believe in them. 

5. We listened dumb-struck, full of 
of corruption and vice. 


if you want your readers to 


, to the shocking details 


6. He has the most. ___ good luck. 

7.The | |  . of it! How can such things happen? 

8. Naive people accept with complete ——  — ___, Whatever anyone 
tells them. 


9. “Do you believe me?” “Sure—your story is 
10. I’m not objecting to the total 
your thinking that Pm 


LL of your story, but only to 
enough to believe it! 


KEY: l-incredulously, 2-incredible, 3-credulous, 4-credible, 5- 
incredulity, 6-incredible, 7-incredibility, 8-credulity, 9-credible, 
10-incredibility, credulous 


4. what people believe in 


Credo, to believe, is the origin of four other useful English words. 

1. Credo (KREE’-do)—personal belief, code of ethics; the principles by 
which people guide their actions. 

2. Creed—a close synonym of credo; in addition, a religious belief, such 
as Catholicism, Judaism, Protestantism, Hinduism, etc. 

3. Credence (KREE'-dons)—belief, as in, “I place no credence in his 
stories.” or “Why should I give any credence to what you say?” 

4. Credentials (kra-DEN’-shals)—a document or documents proving a 
person’s right to a title or privilege (i.e., a right to be believed), as in, 
“The new ambassador presented his credentials to the State Department.” 


5. heads and tails 


We can hardly close our book on the words suggested by ingenuous 
without looking at the other side of the coin. If ingenuous means frank, 
open, then disingenuous (dis-in-JEN'-yco-os) should mean not frank or open. 
But disingenuous people are far more than simply not ingenuous. They are 
crafty, cunning, dishonest, artful, insincere, untrustworthy—and they are 
all of these while making a pretense of being simple, frank, and 
aboveboard. You are thinking of a wolf in sheep’s clothing? It’s a good 
analogy. 

Similarly, a remark may be disingenuous, as may also a statement, an 
attitude, a confession, etc. 

Add -ness to form the noun derived from disingenuous: 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX 
1. in- 
ENGLISH WORD —ç— 
2. -ness 
ENGLISH WORD . ç 
3. credo 
ENGLISH WORD —ç— 
4. -ous 
ENGLISH WORD 


5. -ible 


ENGLISH WORD 


6. -ity 


ENGLISH WORD 


7. -ence 
ENGLISH WORD 


8. dis- 


ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


1. indefatigability 
2. ingenuousness 
3. ingenious 


4. ingenuity 


MEANING 


negative prefix 


noun suffix 


to believe 


adjective suffix 


can be; able to be 


noun suffix 


noun suffix 


negative prefix 


in'-do-fat"-o-go-BIL'-o-tee 
in-JEN’-yoo-as-ness 
in-JEEN’-yas 
in'-jo-NOO'"-o-tee 


. naive 
. naiveté 
. credulous 


. incredulous 


O ON O GU 


. gullible 
10. gullibility 
11. credible 
12. incredible 
13. credulity 
14. incredulity 
15. credibility 
16. incredibility 
17. credo 

18. creed 

19. credence 
20. credentials 


21. disingenuous 


nah-EEV’ 
nah-eev-TAY’ 
KREJ’-a-las 
in-KREJ’-a-las 
GUL’-a-bal 
gul'-a-BIL'-o-tee 
KRED'"-o-bal 
in-KRED’-2-bal 
kro-JOO'"-lo-tee 
in'-kro-JOO'-lo-tee 
kred'"-o-BIL'-o-tee 
in-kred'-o-BIL'-o-tee 
KREE'-do 

KREED 
KREE’-dans 
kra-DEN’-shalz 
dis’-in-JEN’-yoo-as 


22. disingenuousness dis’-in- JEN’-yoo-as-nas 


Can you work with the words? (l) 


WORDS DEFINITIONS 
1. indefatigability a. cunning 
2. ingenuousness b. skepticism 


3. disingenuousness c. personal code of ethics 


4. naiveté d. frankness 


. credibility 
. incredulity 
. credence 


. credo 


e. belief, trust 
f. tirelessness 
g. believability 


h. inexperience; unworldliness 


KEY: 1-f, 2-d, 3-a, 4-h, 5-g, 6-b, 7-e, 8-c 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


1. ingenious 
2. credulous 


3. gullible 
4. incredible 


5. creed 

6. credentials 
7. ingenuity 
8 


. naive 


a. easily tricked 
b. religious belief 
c. inexperienced; unworldly 


d. document proving privileges, 


identity, etc. 
e. unbelievable 
f. shrewdness; cleverness 
g. clever; inventive; shrewd 


h. willing to believe 


KEY: 1-g, 2-h, 3-a, 4-e, 5-b, 6-d, 7-f, 8-c 


Do you understand the words? 


1. Is indefatigability a sign of physical and emotional health? 
YES | NO 
2. Is ingenuousness a normal quality of young childhood? 
YES | NO 
3. Is ingenuity a characteristic of inventors? 
YES | NO 
4. Are some adolescents naive? 
YES NO 
5. Are unintelligent people often gullible? 
YES | NO 
6. Is incredulity the mark of the agnostic? 
YES | NO 
7. Does an incredible story invite belief? 
YES | NO 
8. Do people generally live by a credo? 
YES | NO 


9. Does our Constitution guarantee certain rights to Americans 
irrespective of their creed? 
YES | NO 
10. Are ingenious people sometimes disingenuous? 
YES | NO 
11. Do we generally give credence to incredible statements? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1-yes, 2-yes, 3-yes, 4—yes, 5-yes, 6-yes, 7-no, 8-yes, 9-yes, 10- 
yes, 11-no 


Can you recall the words? 


1. inexperience; unsophistication 


2. believing (adj) — 


11. unbelievable 


12. personal code 


KEY: 1-naive, 2-credulous, 3-creed, 4-credible, 5-indefatigability, 6- 
ingenuousness, 7-disingenuous, 8-ingenious, 9-gullible, 10- 
incredulous, 11-incredible, 12-credo 


(End of Session 34) 


SESSION 35 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. how to look 


The Latin root specto, to look, is the source of a host of common English 
words: spectacle, spectator, inspect, retrospect (a looking back), prospect (a 
looking ahead), etc. In a variant spelling, spic-, the root is found in 
conspicuous (easily seen or looked at), perspicacious, and perspicuous. 

A perspicacious (pur'-spo-KAY'-shos) person is keen-minded, mentally 
sharp, astute. Per- is a prefix meaning through; so the word etymologically 
means looking through (matters, etc.) keenly, intelligently. The noun: 
perspicacity (pur'-spo-KAS"-a-tee). Write an alternate noun ending in -ness: 

Perspicacity is a synonym of acumen (AK'-yOO'-mon), mental keenness, 
sharpness, quickness; keen insight. The root is Latin acuo, to sharpen. 


2. sharpness 


From acuo, to sharpen, come such words as acute, sharp, sudden, as 
acute pain, an acute attack of appendicitis, acute reasoning, etc; and 
acupuncture (AK’-yoo-punk’-choer), the insertion of a (sharp) needle into the 
body for medical purposes. The noun form of acute, referring to the mind 
or thinking, is acuteness or acuity (9-KYOO-a2-tee); in other contexts, 
acuteness only. 

Acupuncture combines acuo, to sharpen, with punctus, point. When you 
punctuate a sentence, you put various points (periods, commas, etc.) where 
needed; when lightning punctuates the storm, or when the silence is 
punctuated by the wailing of police sirens, again points, etymologically 
speaking, interrupt the atmosphere, the quiet, etc. 

If you are punctual, you're right on the point of time (noun: punctuality); 
if you're punctilious (punk-TIL'-ee-os), you are exact, scrupulous, very 
careful to observe the proper points of behavior, procedure, etc. (noun: 


punctiliousness). And to puncture something, of course, is to make a hole in 
it with a sharp point—as to puncture someone's tire, or figuratively, 
illusions, fantasies, or ego. Pungent (PUN’-jant) comes from another form 
of the root punctus (pungo, to pierce sharply), so a pungent smell or taste is 
sharp, spicy, pricking the nose or taste buds, so to speak; and a pungent 
wit sharply pierces one's sense of humor. Can you write the noun forms of 
this adjective? Or 


3. some more looking 


Perspicacious should not be confused with perspicuous (por-SPIK'-yco-os). 
Here is the important distinction: 

Perspicacious means smart, sharp, able to look through and understand 
quickly. This adjective applies to persons, their reasoning, minds, etc. 

Perspicuous is the obverse side of the coin—it means easily understood 
from one look, and applies to writing, style, books, and like things that 
have to be understood. Hence it is a synonym of clear, simple, lucid. If you 
write with perspicuous style, your language is clear, easy to understand. If 
you are perspicacious, you understand quickly, easily. 

The noun form of perspicuous is perspicuity (pur'-spo-KYOO'-o-tee), or, of 
course, perspicuousness. 

A spectacle is something to look at; spectacles (eyeglasses) are the means 
by which you get a comfortable and accurate look at the world. Anything 
spectacular is, etymologically, worth looking at. 

A spectator is one who looks at what's happening. 

To inspect is to look into something. 

Retrospect (RET'-ra-spekt is a backward look—generally the word is 
preceded by the preposition in, for instance, *His life in retrospect seemed 
dreary and dull," or *Most experiences seem more enjoyable in retrospect 
than in actuality" (retro-, backward). 

Prospect (PROS’-pekt’) is a forward look; prospective (pra-SPEK’-tiv) is the 
adjective. What's the prospect for inflation, for world peace, for the 
domestic energy supply? Your prospective mother-in-law is the one you can 
look forward to if you marry a certain person; similarly, your prospective 
bride, groom, child, job, vacation, etc. is the person, thing, or activity in 
the future that you look forward to. (The prefix is pro-, forward, ahead, 
before.) 


If you enjoy looking at yourself, figuratively speaking, then you like to 
examine your mental processes and emotional reactions, in the intense 
way characteristic of the introvert (see Chapter 3). Your mind's eye turns 
inward, and you spend a good deal of time analyzing yourself, your 
character, your personality, your actions. Hence, since you look inward, 
you are introspective (in’-tre-SPEK’-tiv)—the prefix is intro-, inside, within. 
If you introspect (in'-tro-SPEKT^, you look inward and examine your inner 
reactions. Too much introspection (in’-tra-SPEK’-shon) or introspectiveness 
may lead to unhappiness or to depressing thoughts or feelings of anxiety— 
few people have the courage to see themselves as they really are. 

There are times when you have to look around most carefully; you must 
then be circumspect (SUR’-kom-spekt’)—watchful, cautious, alert (circum-, 
around). 

The noun is circumspection (sur'-kem-SPEK'-shan) or circumspectness. 


If something looks good or sensible, but actually is not, we call it 
specious (SPEE'-shos). A specious argument sounds plausible, but in reality 
is based on an error, a fallacy, or an untruth. The noun is speciousness. 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 
1. specto to look 
ENGLISH WORD __ — 
2. per- through 
ENGLISH WORD |.  — 
3. acuo to sharpen 
ENGLISH WORD |. — — 
4. punctus point 
ENGLISH WORD |.  — 
5. -ate verb suffix 


ENGLISH WORD 


6. -al 
ENGLISH WORD 
7. pungo 
ENGLISH WORD 
8. -ent 


ENGLISH WORD 


9. -ence, -ency 


ENGLISH WORD 
10. -ness 
ENGLISH WORD 
11. -ity 
ENGLISH WORD 
12. retro- 
ENGLISH WORD 
13. pro- 
ENGLISH WORD 
14. intro- 
ENGLISH WORD 
15. -ion 
ENGLISH WORD 
16. -ive 
ENGLISH WORD 
17. circum- 


ENGLISH WORD 


adjective suffix 


to pierce sharply 


adjective suffix 


noun suffixes 


noun suffix 


noun suffix 


backward 


forward, ahead, before 


inside, within 


noun suffix 


adjective suffix 


around 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? (I) 


1. perspicacious 
2. perspicacity 
3. acumen 
4. acute 
5. acuity 
6. acupuncture 
7. punctuate 
8. punctilious 
9. puncture 
10. pungent 
11. pungence 


12. pungency 


Can you pronounce the words? (II) 


1. perspicuous 
2. perspicuity 
3. retrospect 
4. prospect 

5. prospective 
6. introspective 
7. introspect 


8. introspection 


pur^-spo-KAY'-shos 
pur'-spo-KAS'"-o-tee 
AK'-yOO'-mon 
o-KYOOT" 
9-KYOO"-o-tee 
AK’-yoo-punk’-chor 
PUNK’-choo-ayt’ 
punk-TIL’-ee-as 
PUNK’-chor 
PUN’-jant 
PUN’-jans 
PUN’-jan-see 


por-SPIK’-yoo-as 
pur'-spo-KYOO'-o-tee 
RET’-ra-spekt’ 
PROS’-pekt’ 
pro-SPEK’-tiv 
in’-tro-SPEK’-tiv 
in’-tro-SPEKT’ 
in’-tra-SPEK’-shon 


9. circumspect 
10. circumspection 


11. specious 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


1. perspicacious 


2. acumen 


3. acupuncture 
4. punctilious 


5. pungent 


6. perspicuous 
7. retrospect 


8. prospect 
9. introspective 


10. circumspect 


SUR'"-kom-spekt" 
sur’-kom-SPEK’-shon 
SPEE'-shos 


a. extremely careful, exact, or 


proper in procedure 
b. clear; easy to understand 
c. a forward look 


d. looking inside, or examining or 
analyzing, oneself 

e. keen-minded 

f. sharp; spicy; piercing 

g. careful, watchful, wary, cautious; 
"looking around" 

h. sharpness of mind or thinking 

i. a backward look 


j. medical insertion of needles 


KEY: 1-e, 2-h, 3-j, 4-a, 5-f, 6-b, 7-i, 8-c, 9-d, 10-g 


Can you work with the words? (II) 


1. 


10. 


acute 


. acuity 


. punctuate 


. puncture 

. pungence, pungency 
. perspicuity 

. prospective 

. introspective 


. circumspection 


specious 


£5 


eo 


[0 


ph 


E. 


. pierce; make a hole in; (noun) a 


small hole 


. clarity; lucidity; ability to be 


understood quickly and easily 


. sounding plausible, or looking 


right, but actually false or untrue 


. in the future; describing that 


which, or one who, can be looked 


forward to 


. care; watchfulness; caution 


sharp; sudden; keen-minded 


tending to examine and to think 


about one's motives, feelings, etc. 


. interrupt sharply or suddenly 


. Sharpness or spiciness of taste, 


smell, wit, etc. 


. keeness of mind, thinking, or 


intellect 


KEY: 1-f, 2-j, 3-h, 4-a, 5-i, 6-b, 7-d, 8-g, 9-e, 10-c 


Do you understand the words? 


1. perspicacious—dull-witted 
SAME OPPOSITE 
2. acumen—stupidity 
SAME OPPOSITE 
3. acute—sharp 
SAME OPPOSITE 
4. acuity—perspicacity 
SAME OPPOSITE 
5. punctilious—casual 
SAME OPPOSITE 
6. pungent—flat, dull 
SAME OPPOSITE 
7. perspicuous—clear 
SAME OPPOSITE 
8. retrospect—backward look 
SAME OPPOSITE 
9. prospect—expectation 
SAME OPPOSITE 
10. introspective—extroverted 
SAME OPPOSITE 
11. prospective—in the past 
SAME OPPOSITE 
12. circumspect—careless 
SAME OPPOSITE 
13. specious—true 
SAME OPPOSITE 


KEY: 1-O, 2-O, 3-S, 4-S, 5-O, 6-0, 7-S, 8-S, 9-5, 10-0, 11-0, 12-0, 
13-O 


Can you recall the words? (I) 


1. plausible, but false or incorrect 


2. spiciness, sharpness; piercing quality 


4.A o 


6. piercing of the skin with needles for medical purposes 
6A ooo oo 
7. tending to examine one's motives, etc.; loooking inward (adj.) 


10. a backward look or view 


KEY: 1-specious, 2-pungence or pungency, 3-perspicuous, 4-acumen or 


acuteness or acuity, 5-circumspection or circumspectness, 6- 
acupuncture, 7-introspective, S-punctilious, 9-puncture, 10- 
retrospect 


Can you recall the words? (Il) 


1. 


10. 


keenness of mind 


. sharp; sudden; keen-minded 


2.AÀ- 


. to interrupt suddenly 


KEY:  l-perspicacity or perspicaciousness, 2-acute, 3-punctuate, 4- 
pungent, 5-perspicuity or perspicuousness, 6-perspicacious, 7- 
prospect, 8-introspection, 9-circumspect, 10-prospective 


(End of Session 35) 


SESSION 36 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. the great and the small 


You are familiar with Latin animus, mind. Animus and a related root, 
anima, life principle, soul, spirit (in a sense, these meanings are all very 
similar), are the source of such words as animal, animate and inanimate, 
animated, and animation; knowing the meaning of the roots, you have a 
better understanding of any word built on them. 

Magnanimous contains, in addition to animus, mind, the root magnus, 
large, great, which you recall from magniloquent. Magnanimous people 
have such great, noble minds or souls that they are beyond seeking petty 
revenge. 

The noun is magnanimity (mag'-no-NIM'-o-tee). 

On the other hand, people who have tiny, tiny minds or souls are 
pusillanimous (pyoo'-so-LAN'-o-mes)—Latin pusillus, tiny. Hence, they are 
contemptibly petty and mean. The noun is pusillanimity (pyoo'-so-lo-NIM'- 
o-tee). 

Other words built on animus, mind: 

1. unanimous (yoo-NAN’-3-mas)—of one mind. If the Supreme Court 
hands down a unanimous opinion, all the judges are of one mind (Latin 
unus, one). The noun is unanimity (yoo'-no-NIM'-o-tee). 

2. equanimity (ee"-kwao-NIM'-o-tee or ek’-wa-NIM’-a-tee)— 
etymologically, “equal (or balanced) mind.” Hence, evenness or calmness 
of mind; composure. If you preserve your equanimity under trying 
circumstances, you keep your temper, you do not get confused, you 
remain calm (Latin aequus, equal). 

3. animus (AN'-o-mos)—hostility, ill will, malevolence. Etymologically, 
animus is simply mind, but has degenerated, as words often do, to mean 
unfriendly mind. The word is most often used in a pattern like, “I bear you 


no animus, even though you have tried to destroy me." (Such a statement 
shows real magnanimity!) 

4. animosity (an'-o9-MOS"-o-tee)—ill will, hostility. An exact synonym of 
animus, and a more common word. It is used in patterns like, ^You feel a 
good deal of animosity, don't you?", *There is real animosity between Bill 
and Ernie,” “If you bear me no animosity, why do you treat me so badly?” 


2. turning 


Versatile comes from verto, versus, to turn—versatile people can turn 
their hand to many things successfully. The noun is versatility (vur'-so-TIL'- 
o-tee). 


3. Zeno and the front porch 


Centuries ago, in ancient Greece, the philosopher Zeno lectured on a 
topic that still piques the human mind, to wit: “How to Live a Happy 
Life." Zeno would stand on a porch (the Greek word for which is stoa) and 
hold forth somewhat as follows: people should free themselves from 
intense emotion, be unmoved by both joy and sorrow, and submit without 
complaint to unavoidable necessity. 

Today, psychologists suggest pretty much the exact opposite—let your 
emotions flow freely, express your love or animosity, don't bottle up your 
feelings. But in the fourth century B.C., when Zeno was expounding his 
credo, his philosophy of control of the passions fell on receptive ears. His 
followers were called Stoics, after the stoa, or porch, from which the 
master lectured. 

If we call people stoical, we mean that they bear their pain or sorrow 
without complaint, they meet adversity with unflinching fortitude. This 
sounds very noble, you will admit—actually, according to modern 
psychological belief, it is healthier not to be so stoical. Stoicism (STO'-o-siz- 
om) may be an admirable virtue (mainly because we do not then have to 
listen to the stoic's troubles), but it can be overdone. 


4. fear and trembling 


Intrepid is from Latin trepido, to tremble. Intrepid people exhibit courage 
and fearlessness (and not a single tremble!) when confronted by dangers 
from which you and I would run like the cowards we are. (You recognize 
the negative prefix in-.) 

The noun: intrepidity (in'-tro-PID'-o-tee), or, of course, intrepidness. 

Trepido is the source also of trepidation (trep'-o-DAY'"-shon)—great fear, 
trembling, or alarm. 


5. quick flash 


Scintilla, in Latin, is a quick, bright spark; in English the word scintilla 
(sin-TIL’-a) may also mean a spark, but more commonly refers to a very 
small particle (which, in a sense, a spark is), as in, "There was not a 
scintilla of evidence against him." 

In the verb scintillate (SIN'-to-layt), the idea of the spark remains; 
someone who scintillates sparkles with charm and wit, flashes brightly 
with humor. The noun is scintillation (sin'-to-LAY'-shon). 


6. city and country 


People who live in the big city go to theaters, attend the opera, visit 
museums and picture galleries, browse in bookstores, and shop at 
Robinson's, Bloomingdale's, Marshall Field, or other large department 
stores. 

These activities fill them with culture and sophistication. 

Also, they crowd into jammed subway trains or buses, squeeze into 
packed elevators, cross the street in competition with high-powered 
motorcars, patiently stand in line outside of movie houses, and then wait 
again in the lobby for seats to be vacated. 

Also, they have the privilege of spending two hours a day going to and 
coming from work. 

As a result, city-dwellers are refined, polished, courteous—or so the 
etymology of urbane (from Latin urbs, city) tells us. (And you must be 
absurdly credulous, if not downright gullible, to believe it.) The noun is 
urbanity (ur-BAN"-o-tee). 

So urbane people are gracious, affable, cultivated, suave, tactful—add 
any similar adjectives you can think of. 


Urban (UR’-ben) as an adjective simply refers to cities—urban affairs, 
urban areas, urban populations, urban life, urban development, etc. 

Consider some prefixes: sub-, near; inter-, between; intra-, inside, within; 
ex-, out. 

Add each prefix to the root urbs, using the adjective suffix -an: 


sub. . | | : near the city 

(Sub- has a number of meanings: under, near, close to, etc.) 
inter : between cities 

intra — —. : within a city 

CX : out of the city 


The suburbs are residential sections, or small communities, close to a 
large city; Larchmont is a suburb of New York City, Whittier a suburb of 
Los Angeles. 

Suburbia (so-BUR'-bee-9) may designate suburbs as a group; suburban 
residents, or suburbanites (so-BUR'-bo-nits), as a group; or the typical 
manners, modes of living, customs, etc. of suburban residents. 

An interurban bus travels between cities, an intraurban bus within a single 
city. 

An exurb (EKS'-urb) lies well beyond, way outside, a large city, and 
generally refers to a region inhabited by well-to-do families. Exurb has 
derived forms corresponding to those of suburb. Can you construct them? 


Plural noun: 
Adjective: 
Resident: 


As a group; manners, customs, etc.: _  — —  ć 

Urbs is the city; Latin rus, ruris is the country, i.e., farmland, fields, etc. 
So rural (ROOR’-al) refers to country or farm regions, agriculture, etc.—a 
wealthy rural area. 

Rustic (RUS'-tik) as an adjective may describe furniture or dwellings 
made of roughhewn wood, or furnishings suitable to a farmhouse; or, 
when applied to a person, is an antonym of urbane—unsophisticated, 
boorish, lacking in social graces, uncultured. Noun: rusticity (rus-TIS'-o- 
tee). Rustic is also a noun designating a person with such characteristics, 


as in, “He was considered a rustic by his classmates, all of whom came 
from cultured and wealthy backgrounds." 

Urbane and rustic, when applied to people, are emotionally charged 
words. Urbane is complimentary, rustic derogatory.! 

To rusticate (RUS’-ta-kayt’) is to spend time in the country, away from 
the turmoil and tensions of big-city life. Can you construct the noun? 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 
1. animus mind 
ENGLISH WORD __ ç 
2. anima soul, spirit, life principle 
ENGLISH WORD __ 
3. magnus large, great 
ENGLISH WORD |. — 
4. pusillus tiny 
ENGLISH WORD __  — 
5. unus one 
ENGLISH WORD |.  — 
6. aequus (equ-) equal 
ENGLISH WORD E 
7. verto, versus to turn 
ENGLISH WORD EN 
8. stoa porch 
ENGLISH WORD 


9. in- negative prefix 


ENGLISH WORD 
10. trepido 
ENGLISH WORD 
11. scintilla 
ENGLISH WORD 
12. urbs 
ENGLISH WORD 
13. sub- 
ENGLISH WORD 
14. inter- 
ENGLISH WORD 
15. intra- 
ENGLISH WORD 
16. ex- 
ENGLISH WORD 
17. rus, ruris 
ENGLISH WORD 
18. -ate 
ENGLISH WORD 
19. -ion 


ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? (l) 


to tremble 


a spark 


city 


near, close to, under 


between 


within, inside 


out 


country, farmlands 


verb suffix 


noun suffix aded to -ate verbs 


= oH 
e.e O 


Can you pronounce the words? (II) 


O ON OAOA U Ne 


= = m 
N e o 


0 MON DH AB Qo MN 2 


. magnanimity 
. pusillanimous 


. pusillanimity 


unanimous 


. unanimity 


. equanimity 


animus 


. animosity 
. versatility 
. Stoic 


. Stoicism 


. intrepidity 
. trepidation 
. scintilla 

. scintillate 

. scintillation 
. urbanity 

. suburbia 

. interurban 
. intraurban 
. exurbs 

. exurban 


. exurbanite 


mag’-no-NIM’-a-tee 
pyoo'-so-LAN'-o-mos 
pyoo'-so-lo-NIM'-2-tee 
yoo-NAN"-o-mos 
yoo-no-NIM’-a-tee 

eek’ (or ek’)-wa-NIM’-a-tee 
AN'"-o-mos 
an'-o-MOS"-o-tee 
vur"-so-TIL'-o-tee 

STO’-ik 


STO’-9-siz-om 


in"-tro-PID'-o-tee 
trep'-o-DAY'"-shoan 
sin-TIL'-o 
SIN’-ta-layt’ 
sin’-ta-LAY’-shan 
ur-BAN’-a-tee 
so-BUR’-bee-a 
in'-tor-UR'-bon 
in'-tro-UR'"-bon 
EKS’-urbz 
eks-UR'-ban 
eks-UR’-bon-it’ 


13. 


exurbia 


eks-UR’-bee-ə 


Can you pronounce the words? (III) 


g A C N e 


. rural 
. rustic 
. rusticity 
. rusticate 


. rustication 


6. pejorative 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


1. 


magnanimity 


. pusillanimity 


. unanimity 


. equanimity 


. animosity 


. versatility 


. stoicism 
. intrepidity 


. trepidation 


ROOR’-al 
RUS’-tik 
rus-TIS'-o-tee 
RUS’-ta-kayt’ 
rus’-ta-KAY’-shan 
po-JAWR’-2-tiv 


a. calmness, composure 


b. ability either to do many different 
things well, or to function 


successfully in many areas 
c. fearlessness; great courage 


d. unemotionality; bearing of pain, 


etc. without complaint 
e. big-heartedness; generosity; 
quality of forgiving easily 
f. a sparkling with wit or cleverness 
g. fear and trembling; alarm 


h. complete agreement, all being of 


one mind 


i. petty-mindedness 


10. scintillation j. anger, hostility, resentment, 
hatred 


KEY: 1-e, 2-i, 3-h, 4-a, 5-j, 6-b, 7-d, 8-c, 9-g, 10-f 


Can you work with the words? (II) 


1. 


urbanity 


. suburbia 


. exurbia 


. animus 


. interurban 


. intraurban 


. rural 


. rustic 


. rusticate 


10. 


pejorative 


a. referring to the countryside 


[en 


[0 


ph 


[n 


. word with negative or derogatory 


connotation; describing such a 


word or words 


. to spend time in the country 


. residential areas near big cities; 


customs, etc. of the inhabitants of 


such areas 


. residential areas far from big 


cities; customs, etc. of the 


inhabitants of such areas 
between cities 


roughhewn, farmlike; 


unsophisticated, uncultured 


. Sophistication, courtesy, polish, 


etc. 


. anger, hatred, hostility 


. within one city 


KEY: 1-h, 2-d, 3-e, 4-i, 5-f, 6-j, 7-a, 8-g, 9-c, 10-b 


(End of Session 36) 


SESSION 37 


READY FOR A STRONG REVIEW? 


Drill, drill, drill! This is the important secret of learning words 
thoroughly. 

Review, review, review! This is the secret of remembering, assimilating, 
digesting, and keeping as permanent acquisitions all the new words you 
have learned. 

So pitch in with enthusiasm to the rest of this chapter, made up of a 
series of valuable tests on all the chapter words. Ready? 


Can you work with the words? (l) 


1. retrospect a. complete agreement 
2. acumen b. pettiness 

3. magnanimity c. malevolence 

4. pusillanimity d. backward look 

5. unanimity e. calmness 

6. equanimity f. ability in many fields 
7. animosity g. mental keenness 

8. versatility h. generosity 


KEY: 1-d, 2-g, 3-h, 4-b, 5-a, 6-e, 7-c, 8-f 


Can you work with the words? (II) 


1. stoicism a. fearlessness 
2. intrepidity b. sparkle 
3. trepidation c. inward look 


TP d. uncomplaining attitude to pain or 
4. scintillation 


trouble 
5. urbanity e. falsity 
6. introspection f. polish, cultivation 
7. circumspection g. care, cautiousness 
8. speciousness h. fear 


KEY: 1-d, 2-a, 3-h, 4-b, 5-f, 6-c, 7-g, 8-e 


Can you work with the words? (III) 


1. exurbs a. of one mind 

2. pusillanimous b. ill will 

3. unanimous c. pertaining to the city 

4. animus d. petty 

5. rustic e. self-analytical 

6. urban f. regions far from the city 
7. introspective g. cautious 

8. circumspect h. false, though plausible 
9. specious i. countrified 


KEY: 1-f, 2-d, 3-a, 4-b, 5-i, 6-c, 7-e, 8-g, 9-h 


Can you work with the words? (IV) 


oO 0 d WD GU BW Ne 


= 
o 


. perspicacity 
. perspicuity 
. Stoic 

. scintilla 

. Scintillate 

. rural 

. rusticate 

. introspect 

. perspicuous 


. perspicacious 


a. clearness 

b. to be witty 

c. spend time in the country 

d. one who controls his emotions 
e. to look inward 

f. a very small amount 

g. keen intelligence 

h. clear, understandable 

i. keen-minded 


j. pertaining to the country. 


KEY: 1-g, 2-a, 3-d, 4-f, 5-b, 6-j, 7-c, 8-e, 9-h, 10-i 


Do you understand the words? (I) 


1 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


. Should 


YES 


YES 


. Does a 


YES 


YES 


. Does life often seem pleasanter in retrospect? 


NO 


. Are people of acuity gullible? 


NO 


. Is perspicacity a common characteristic? 


NO 


. Is a person of acumen likely to be naive? 


NO 


. Is a perspicuous style of writing easy to read? 


NO 
all writers aim at perspicuity? 
NO 


. Is magnanimity a characteristic of small-minded people? 


NO 
person of pusillanimous mind often think of petty revenge? 
NO 


. Is a unanimous opinion one in which all concur? 


NO 


KEY: 1-yes, 2-no, 3-no, 4-no, 5-yes, 6-yes, 7-no, 8-yes, 9-yes 


Do you understand the words? (Il) 


1. Is it easy to preserve one’s equanimity under trying circumstances? 


YES NO 

2. Do we bear animus toward our enemies? 
YES NO 

3. Do we usually feel great animosity toward our friends? 
YES NO 

4. Do we admire versatility? 
YES NO 

5. Does a stoic usually complain? 
YES NO 

6. Is stoicism a mark of an uninhibited personality? 
YES NO 

7. Do cowards show intrepidity in the face of danger? 
YES | NO 

8. Do cowards often feel a certain amount of trepidation? 
YES | NO 

9. Is a scintilla of evidence a great amount? 
YES | NO 

10. Do dull people scintillate? 
YES | NO 
11. Is urbanity a characteristic of boorish people? 

YES | NO 


KEY: 1-no, 2-yes, 3-no, 4-yes, 5-no, 6-no, 7-no, 8-yes, 9-no, 10-no, 
11-no 


Do you understand the words? (Ill) 


1. Is New York City a rural community? 
YES | NO 
2. Is a village an urban community? 
YES | NO 
3. Do you rusticate in the city? 
YES | NO 
4. Are extroverts very introspective? 
YES | NO 
5. Does an introvert spend a good deal of time in introspection? 
YES | NO 


6. In dangerous circumstances, is it wise to be circumspect? 
YES | NO 

7. Do specious arguments often sound convincing? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1-no, 2-no, 3-no, 4-no, 5-yes, 6-yes, 7—yes 


Do you understand the words? (IV) 


1. retrospect—prospect 
SAME OPPOSITE 
2. acute—perspicacious 
SAME OPPOSITE 
3. acumen—stupidity 
SAME OPPOSITE 
4. perspicuous—confused 
SAME OPPOSITE 
5. magnanimous—noble 
SAME OPPOSITE 
6. pusillanimous—petty 
SAME OPPOSITE 
7. unanimous—divided 
SAME OPPOSITE 
8. equanimity—nervousness 
SAME OPPOSITE 
9. animosity—hostility 
SAME OPPOSITE 
10. animus—friendliness 
SAME OPPOSITE 
11. versatility—monomania 
SAME OPPOSITE 
12. stoicism—cowardice 
SAME OPPOSITE 
13. intrepidity—fear 
SAME OPPOSITE 
14. trepidation—courage 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


SAME OPPOSITE 
scintilla—slight amount 
SAME OPPOSITE 
urbanity—refinement 
SAME OPPOSITE 
rustic—crude 

SAME OPPOSITE 
rural—urban 

SAME OPPOSITE 
introspective—self-analytic 
SAME OPPOSITE 
circumspect—careless 
SAME OPPOSITE 
specious—true 

SAME OPPOSITE 


KEY: 1-O, 2-S, 3-O, 4-O, 5-S 


13-0, 14-0, 15-S, 16-5, 17-S, 18-0, 19-S, 20-0, 21-0 


Can you recall the words? (l) 
1. ability in many fields 


3. to spend time in the country 


4. merest spark; small amount 


6-S, 7-O, 8-O, 9-S, 10-0, 11-O, 12-O, 
7-S 1 


KEY: 1-versatility, 2-urban, 3-rusticate, 4-scintilla, 5-intrepidity 


Can you recall the words? (Il) 


1. unflinching fortitude 


4. a looking back to the past 


5. nobleness of mind or spirit 


KEY: 1-stoicism, 2-rustic, 3-rural, 4-retrospect, 5-magnanimity 


Can you recall the words? (III) 


1. keen-mindedness 


KEY: 1l-acuity, 2-pcrspicuous, 3-pusillanimous, 4—unanimous, 5-animus 
or animosity 


Can you recall the words? (IV) 


1-4. keenness of mind 


KEY:  1-perspicacity or perspicaciousness, 2-acumen, 3-acuity, 
acuteness (2-4 in any order), 5-perspicuity, 6-stoic, 7-urbanity 


Can you recall the words? (V) 


1. pettiness of character 


3. mental calmness, balance 
3.E 


4. fear and trembling 


KEY:  l-pusillanimity, 2-unanimity, 3-equanimity, 4-trepidation, 5- 
scintillate 


Can you recall the words? (VI) 


1. a looking inward; an examining of one's mental processes or emotional 
reactions 


KEY: l-introspective, 2-circumspect, 3-specious, 4-introspect, 5- 
circumspection 


THREE FURTHER TESTS 


I. matching 
MEANING WORD 

1. convivial a. frank 
2. indefatigable b. noble, forgiving 
3. ingenuous c. unflinching; unemotional 
4. perspicacious d. courteous; polished; suave 
5. magnanimous e. companionable, gregarious 
6. versatile f. witty 
7. stoical g. capable in many directions 
8. intrepid h. brave 
9. scintillating i. keen-minded 

10. urbane j. tireless 


KEY: 1-e, 2-j, 3-a, 4-i, 5-b, 6-g, 7-c, 8-h, 9-f, 10-d 


ll. same or opposite? 


1. vivacious—sluggish 
SAME OPPOSITE 

2. vital—crucial 
SAME OPPOSITE 

3. ennui—boredom 
SAME OPPOSITE 

4. bon vivant—gourmand 
SAME OPPOSITE 

5. gourmet—ascetic 
SAME OPPOSITE 

6. ingenuous—crafty 
SAME OPPOSITE 

7. naive—sophisticated 
SAME OPPOSITE 

8. credulous—skeptical 
SAME OPPOSITE 

9. disingenuous—insincere 
SAME OPPOSITE 

10. credo—belief 

SAME OPPOSITE 


KEY: 1-O, 2-S, 3-S, 4-5, 5-O, 6-0, 7-O, 8-O, 9-S, 10-5 


Ill. changing parts of speech 


Change these adjectives to nouns not ending in -ness. 


. indefatigable 
. perspicacious 
. Stoical 

. urbane 

naive 

. incredulous 

. incredible 

. perspicuous 

. magnanimous 
. pusillanimous 


OANDUAWNE 


= 
o 


KEY: l-indefatigability, 2-perspicacity, 3-stoicism, 4-urbanity, 


naïveté, 6-incredulity, — 7-incredibility, | 8-perspicuity, 
magnanimity, 10-pusillanimity 


CHAPTER REVIEW 


A. Do you recognize the words? 


1 


11. 


12. 


Tireless: 
(a) convivial, (b) indefatigable, (c) versatile 


. Frank, unsophisticated: 


(a) ingenuous, (b) ingenious, (c) intrepid 


. Unflinching, uncomplaining: 


(a) perspicacious, (b) urbane, (c) stoical 


. Noble, forgiving, generous: 


(a) pusillanimous, (b) unanimous, (c) magnanimous 


. Between cities: 


(a) interurban, (b) intraurban, (c) exurban 


. Giving birth to live young: 


(a) oviparous, (b) ovulation, (c) viviparous 


. Tedium, boredom: 


(a) ennui, (b) joie de vivre, (c) vitality 


. Connoisseur of choice food: 


(a) gourmet, (b) gourmand, (c) glutton 


. Inexperienced in the ways of the world: 


(a) credulous, (b) naive, (c) credible 


. Easily tricked: 


(a) gullible, (b) incredulous, (c) ingenious 
Backward look: 

(a) prospect, (b) retrospect, (c) introspection 
Clearness: 

(a) perspicacity, (b) perspicuity, (c) intrepidity 


5- 
9— 


13. Resentment: 

(a) animosity, (b) stoicism, (c) urbanity 
14. Countrified: 

(a) rustic, (b) specious, (c) circumspect 


KEY: 1-b, 2-a, 3-c, 4-c, 5-a, 6-c, 7-a, 8-a, 9-b, 10-a, 11-b, 12-b, 13-a, 
14-a 


B. Can you recognize roots? 


ROOT EXAMPLE 


1. vivo 


MEANING vivacious 


2. sectus 


MEANING vivisection 


3. pareo 


MEANING viviparous 


4. ovum 


MEANING oviparous 


5. vita 


MEANING vital 


6. bon 


MEANING bon vivant 


7. credo 


MEANING credible 


8. specto 


MEANING spectator 
9. acuo 


MEANING acupuncture 


10. punctus 

MEANING punctuate 
11. pungo 

MEANING pungent 
12. animus 

MEANING animosity 


13. pusillus 


MEANING pusillanimous 


14. magnus 


MEANING magnanimous 


15. unus 

MEANING unanimous 
16. aequus (equ-) 
MEANING equanimity 
17. verto, versus 
MEANING versatile 
18. stoa 

MEANING Stoical 

19. trepido 

MEANING trepidation 
20. scintilla 

MEANING scintillate 
21. urbs 

MEANING urban 


22. rus, ruris 


MEANING rural, rustic 


KEY: 1-to live, 2-cut, 3-to give birth, produce, 4-egg, 5-life, 6-good, 7- 
to believe, 8-to look, 9-to sharpen, 10-point, 11-to pierce sharply, 
12-mind, 13-tiny, 14-big, great, large, 15-one, 16-equal, 17-to 
turn, 18-porch, 19-to tremble, 20-spark, 21-city, 22-country, 
countryside 


TEASER QUESTIONS FOR THE AMATEUR ETYMOLOGIST 


1. Recalling the root vivo, to live, can you think of the verb that means 
toliveon? | | | . 
Can you write the noun fotu? Po ee 

2. How would you explain a vivarium? IDEE 

3. Recalling the meanings of Latin vita, what would you understand if 
someone asked you for your vita before you appeared for an interview for 
a professional position? — NE 

4. Unus is Latin for one. Can Sod use this root to construct words 
meaning: 


(a) animal with one horn: 
(b) of one form: 

(c) to make one: 

(d) oneness: 


(e) one-wheeled vehicle: 


5. Annus is Latin for year; verto, versus, as you know, means to turn. Can 
you, then, explain the word anniversary in terms of its roots? — 

6. How about universe and university in terms of their roots (unus, one; 
yerto, versus, to turn)? 


(a) universe: 
(b) university: 
7. Use inter-, between, to form words of the following meanings: 


(a) between states (adj.): 


(b) between nations (adj.): 
(c) in the middle between elementary 


and advanced (adj.): 


(d) to break in (between people 


conversing): 


(e) between persons (adj.): 


8. Use intra-, within, to form words with the following meanings (all 
adjectives): 


(a) within one state: 
(b) within one nation: 


(c) within one's own person or mind: 


(d) within the muscles: 


(Answers in Chapter 18) 


WORDS INFLUENCE YOUR THINKING 


By now, you have thoroughly explored hundreds upon hundreds of 
valuable words and scores upon scores of important Greek and Latin roots. 

As you went along you stopped at frequent intervals to say aloud, think 
about, work with, and recall the words you were adding to your 
vocabulary. 

By now, therefore, the words you have been learning are probably old 
friends of yours; they have started to influence your thinking, have 
perhaps begun to appear in your conversation, and have certainly become 
conspicuous in your reading. In short, they have been effective in making 
changes in your intellectual climate. 

Let us pause now for another checkup of the success of your study. In 
the next chapter, you will find a second Comprehensive Test. Take the test 
cold if you feel that all the material is at your fingertips; or spend a little 
time reviewing Chapters 9, 10, 11, and 12 if you believe such review is 
necessary. 


(End of Session 37) 


1 Incidentally, a word used with a derogatory connotation (bitch, piggish, glutton, idiot, etc.) is called 
a pejorative (pe-JAWR'-O-tiv). Pejorative is also an adjective, as in, “She spoke in pejorative terms 


about her ex-husband." The derivation is Latin pejor, worse. 
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HOW TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Comprehensive Test II 


SESSION 38 


I—etymology 


ROOT MEANING 
1. scribo, scriptus 
EXAMPLE proscribe 
2. aequus (equ-) 
EXAMPLE equivocal 
3. malus 
EXAMPLE malign 
4. dico, dictus 
EXAMPLE malediction 
5. volo 
EXAMPLE malevolent 
6. facio 
EXAMPLE malefactor 
7. bonus, bene 
EXAMPLE benevolent 
8. fides 
EXAMPLE infidelity 


9. dono 


EXAMPLE condone 
10. nox, noctis 
EXAMPLE equinox 
11. equus 

EXAMPLE equestrian 
12. libra 

EXAMPLE equilibrium 
13. taceo 

EXAMPLE taciturn 
14. loquor 

EXAMPLE loquacious 
15. solus 

EXAMPLE soliloquy 
16. venter, ventris 
EXAMPIE ventral 
17. magnus 

EXAMPLE magniloquence 
18. verbum 

EXAMPIE verbatim 
19. volvo, volutus 
EXAMPLE voluble 
20. animus 


EXAMPLE pusillanimous 


21. dorsum 

EXAMPLE endorse 

22. vox, vocis 

EXAMPLE vocal 

23. fero 

EXAMPLE vociferous 
24. ambulo 

EXAMPLE somnambulist 
25. somnus 


EXAMPLE somnolent 


lI—more etymology 


ROOT MEANING 
1. phanein 
EXAMPLE Sycophant 
2. vir 
EXAMPLE virago 
3. pater, patris 
EXAMPLE patricide 
4. onyma 
EXAMPLE Synonym 
5. homos 


EXAMPLE. homonym 


6. phone 
EXAMPLE. homophone 
7. archein 
EXAMPLE matriarch 
8. mater, matris 
EXAMPLE matron 
9. caedo (-cide) 
EXAMPLE suicide 
10. homo 
EXAMPLE homicide 
11. uxor 
EXAMPLE uxorious 
12. maritus 
EXAMPLE mariticide 
13. pyros 
EXAMPLE pyromania 
14. theos 
EXAMPLE atheist 
15. vivo 
EXAMPLE viviparous 
16. credo 
EXAMPLE credulous 


17. pungo 


EXAMPLE pungency 
18. unus 

EXAMPLE unanimous 
19. trepido 

EXAMPLE intrepid 
20. scintilla 

EXAMPLE scintillate 
21. urbs 

EXAMPLE urbanity 
22. rus, ruris 
EXAMPIE rural, rustic 
23. gnosis 

EXAMPLE prognosis 
24. pan 

EXAMPLE pantheism 
25. omnis 


EXAMPLE omniscient 


lll—same or opposite? 


1. disparage—praise 
S O 

2. proscribe— prohibit 
S O 

3. placate—irritate 


18. 


19. 


S O 


. taciturn—talkative 
S O 
. cogent— brilliant 
S O 
. atheistic—religious 
S O 
. convivial—unfriendly 
S O 
. ingenuous—naive 
S Q 
. perspicacious—keen-minded 
S O 
. intrepid—fearful 
S O 
. malign— praise 
S O 
. inarticulate—verbal 
S O 
. verbose—laconic 
S O 
. tyro—virtuoso 
S O 
. megalomania—modesty 
S O 
. satyriasis—nymphomania 
S O 
. claustrophobia—agoraphobia 
S O 
indefatigability—tirelessness 


S O 
credulous—skeptical 
S O 


20. animosity—hostility 
S O 


IV—matching 


1. is lewd and lustful a. chauvinist 
2. caters to the rich b. sycophant 
3. is an accomplished musician c. dilettante 
4. sneers at traditions d. iconoclast 


5. is the mother-ruler of a 


e. lecher 
family tribe, or nation 
6. has an irresistable urge to 
f. tyro 
steal 
7. is excessively patriotic g. virtuoso 


8. isa loud-mouthed woman h. termagant 
9. is a beginner i. matriarch 


10. is a dabbler j. kleptomaniac 


V—more matching 


1. does not know whether or 
a. dipsomaniac 
not God exists 


2. is a criminal b. pyromaniac 
3. is a connoisseur of good food c. agnostic 


4. sets fires for revenge d. hypochondriac 


5. meets adversity or pain 


without flinching 
6. walks in his sleep 


7. is obsessively addicted to 
drink 


8. has imaginary ailments 
9. compulsively sets fires 


10. is a woman who is sexually 


insatiable 


Vi—recall a word 


1. to make unnecessary 
1.0 

2. to flatter fulsomely 
2.A 

3. to spread slander about 
3.M 

4. economical in speech 
4.L 

5. trite and hackneyed 
o. B 

6. word for word 
6. V 

7. killing of masses of people 
7. G 

8. inheritance from one's father 
8.P 

9. belief in many gods 


e. gourmet 


f. stoic 
g. malefactor 


h. somnambulist 


i. nymphomaniac 


j. incendiary 


10. 


11. 


12; 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17; 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


9. P 
a person aggressively fighting for a cause 
10. M 
sincere; valid; in good faith 
11. B 
F 
babbling ceaselessly about trivia (adj.) 
12.G 
to speak to oneself, as in a play 
13. S 
masterpiece 
14. M 
O 
unselfish; not revengeful 
15. M 
able to walk after being bedridden 
16. A 
inability to fall asleep 
17. 1I 
morbid fear of heights 
18. A 
the killing of one’s brother 
19. F 
opposite in meaning (adj.) 
20. A 
“joy of life” 
21.J D 
V 
to rob of life or vigor 
22. D 
inexperience, unsophistication 
23. N 


scrupulously careful in the observance of proper procedure 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


24. P 

clear, understandable (of style or language) 
25. P 

wary, cautious, watchful 

26. C 

a backward look 

27.R 

all of one mind (adj.) 

28. U 

uncomplaining in face of pain, misfortune, or emotional 
difficulties (adj.) 

29. S 

between cities (adj.) 

30. I 


KEY: A correct answer counts one point. Score your points for each 
part of the test, then add for a total. 


I 

1-to write, 2-equal, 3-bad, evil, 4-to say or tell, 5-to wish, 6-to do 
or make, 7-good, well, 8-faith, 9-to give, 10-night, 11-horse, 12- 
balance, pound, 13-to be silent, 14-to speak, 15-alone, 16-belly, 
17-big, large, great, 18—word, 19-to roll, 20-mind, 21-back, 22- 
voice, 23-to bear or carry, 24-to walk, 25-sleep 


Your score: 


II 

1-to show, 2-man, male, 3-father, 4-name, 5-the same, 6-sound, 
7-to rule, 8-mother, 9-to kill, killing, 10-person, 11-wife, 12- 
husband, 13-fire, 14-God, 15-to live, 16-to believe, 17-to pierce 
sharply, 18-one, 19-to tremble, 20-spark, 21-city, 22-country 
(countryside), 23-knowledge, 24-all, 25-all 


Your score: 


III 
1-O, 2-S, 3-O, 4-O, 5-5, 6-O, 7-O, 8-S, 9-5, 10-0, 11-0, 12-0, 
13-O, 14-O, 15-O, 16-0, 17-O, 18-5, 19-O, 20-S 


Your score: 


IV 
1-e, 2-b, 3-g, 4-d, 5-i, 6-j, 7-a, 8-h, 9-f, 10-c 


Your score : 


V 
1-c, 2-g, 3-e, 4-j, 5-f, 6-h, 7-a, 8-d, 9-b, 10-i 


Your score: 


VI 

l-obviate, 2-adulate, 3-malign, 4-laconic, 5-banal, 6-verbatim, 7- 
genocide, 8-patrimony, 9-polytheism, 10-militant, 11-bona fide, 
12-garrulous, 13-soliloquize, 14-magnum opus, 15-magnanimous, 
16-ambulatory, 17-insomnia, 18-acrophobia, 19-fratricide, 20- 
antonymous, 21-joie de vivre, 22-devitalize, 23-naiveté, 24- 
punctilious, 25-perspicuous, 26-circumspect, 27-retrospect, 28- 
unanimous, 29-stoical, 30-interurban 


Your score: 


Your total score: 


Significance of Your Total Score: 


a Masterly work; you are ready to move right along. 
80- 99: Good work; this review was useful to you. 
Average work; you're getting a good deal out of your 
65-79: study, but perhaps you should review thoroughly after 
each session. 
50- 64: Barely acceptable; work harder. 
35- 49: Poor; further review is suggested before you go on. 


0- 34: You can do much better if you really try. 


You might turn back for a moment to Chapter 8, in which you 
recorded your score on the first Comprehensive Test. Did you do 
better this time? Let's make a record of both scores at this point for 
the sake of comparison and to give you a mark to shoot at in the 
Comprehensive Test you will take in Chapter 17. 


SCORES 


Test I (Chapter 8): out of 120 
Test II (Chapter 13): out of 120 


(End of Session 38) 


PART THREE 


FINISHING WITH A FEELING OF 
COMPLETE SUCCESS 
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HOW TO TALK ABOUT COMMON 
PHENOMENA AND OCCURRENCES 


(Sessions 39—41) 


TEASER PREVIEW 


What word aptly describes: 

dire poverty? 

emotion experienced without direct participation? 
something which lasts a very short time? 

an inoffensive word for an unpleasant idea? 
light and easy banter? 

someone who is cowlike in his stolidity? 
homesickness? 

harsh sound? 

a meat-eating animal? 

something kept secret? 


SESSION 39 


This world, Robert Louis Stevenson once claimed—with, I think, 
questionable logic—is so full of a number of things that we should 
all be as happy as kings. 

I doubt very strongly that happiness comes from the outside, or 
that kings are necessarily happy. But I will go this far (and no 
further) with Stevenson: the world is certainly full of a number of 
things. For instance, poverty and misery, hospitals and insane 
asylums, slums and racial restrictions, cut-down forests and once 
fertile lands becoming progressively more arid, war and death and 
taxes and bumbling diplomats. I know that Stevenson had a 
different sort of thing in mind, for romantic poets tend to view the 
world through rose-tinted spectacles, but it is often necessary to 
counter one extreme with another—and I simply wish to set the 
record straight. 

In this chapter we are going to discuss a number of things to be 
found in the world and in the minds of its inhabitants—poverty and 
wealth; secondhand emotions; the relativity of time; praise of 
various sorts; small talk and how to indulge in it; animals; longings 
for the past; sounds; eating habits; and many kinds and conditions 
of secrecy. 

As you see, when you start exploring ideas, as we constantly do in 
these chapters, you never know what will turn up. 


IDEAS 


1. for want of the green stuff 


There are those people who are forced (often through no fault of 
their own) to pursue an existence not only devoid of such luxuries 
as radios, television sets, sunken bathtubs, electric orange-juice 
squeezers, automobiles, Jacuzzis, private swimming pools, etc., but 
lacking also in many of the pure necessities of living—sufficient 
food, heated homes, hot water, vermin- and  rodent-free 
surroundings, decent clothing, etc. 

Such people live: 


in penury 


2. at least watch it 


All normal people want and need love and at least a modicum of 
excitement in their lives—so say the psychologists. If no one loves 
them, and if they can find no one on whom to lavish their own love, 
they may often satisfy their emotional longings and needs by getting 
their feelings secondhand—through reading love stories, attending 
motion pictures, watching soap operas, etc. 

These are: 


vicarious feelings 


3. time is fleeting 


During the late winter and early spring of 1948-49, great 
numbers of people went practically berserk joining and forming 
“pyramid clubs.” If you have not heard of this amazing 
phenomenon, I won't attempt to describe it in any of its multifarious 
ramifications, but the main point was that you paid two dollars, 
treated some people to coffee and doughnuts, and shortly thereafter 
(if you were gullible enough to fall for this get-rich-quick scheme) 
supposedly received a return of some fantastic amount like $2,064 
for your investment. 

For a short time, pyramid clubs were a rage—soon they had 
vanished from the American scene. 


Anything that lasts for but a short time and leaves no trace is: 


ephemeral 


4. how not to call a spade... 


Words are only symbols of things—they are not the things 
themselves. (This, by the way, is one of the basic tenets of 
semantics.) But many people identify the word and the thing so 
closely that they fear to use certain words that symbolize things that 
are unpleasant to them. 

I know that this is confusing, so let me illustrate. 

Words having to do with death, sex, certain portions of the 
anatomy, excretion, etc. are avoided by certain people. 

These people prefer circumlocutions—words that “talk around" an 
idea or that mean or imply something but don't come right out and 
say so directly. 


For example: 
WORD CIRCUMLOCUTION 
expire; depart this life; pass away; leave 


die 
this vale of tears 


(intimate) relations; “playing house”; 
sexual intercourse 
"shacking up" 
lady of the evening; fille de joie; painted 
prostitute woman; lady of easy virtue; fille de nuit; 


streetwalker; hooker 
house of ill-fame; bawdyhouse; house of ill- 
house of prostitution repute; bagnio; brothel; bordello; *house"; 


“massage parlor” 


buttocks, behind derriére; rear end; butt; tail 
breasts bosom; bust; curves 


, powder room; little girl's room; facilities; 
toilet 
washroom; lavatory; head 


The left-hand column is the direct, non-pussyfooting word. The 
right-hand column is made up of: 


euphemisms 


5. small talk 


“Whenever I’m in the dumps, I get a new suit.” 
“Oh, so that’s where you get them!” 
“Lend me a dime—I want to phone one of my friends." 
^ Here's a quarter—call them all." 
“The doctor says I have snoo in my blood!” 
“Snoo? What's snoo?" 
^Not a darn! What's new with you?" 
“What are twins?” 
“Okay, what are twins?” 
“Womb mates!” 
“T took a twip yesterday.” 
“A twip?” 
“Yes, I took a twip on a twain!” 
These are examples of: 
badinage 


6. everything but give milk 


You’ve seen a cow contentedly munching its cud. Nothing seems 
capable of disturbing this animal—and the animal seems to want 
nothing more out of life than to lead a simple, vegetable existence. 


Some people are like a cow—calm, patient, placid, phlegmatic, 
vegetable-like. They are: 


bovine! 


7T. good old days 


Do you sometimes experience a keen, almost physical, longing for 
associations or places of the past? 

When you pass the neighborhood in which you were born and 
where you spent your early years, do you have a sharp, strange 
reaction, almost akin to mild nausea? 

When you are away from home and friends and family, do 
pleasant remembrances crowd in on your mind to the point where 
your present loneliness becomes almost unbearable, and you 
actually feel a little sick? 

This common feeling is called: 


nostalgia 


8. sounds that grate 


Some sounds are so harsh, grating, and discordant that they 
offend the ear. They lack all sweetness, harmony, pleasantness. 
Traffic noises of a big city, electronic rock music, chalk squeaking 
on a blackboard.... 

Such blaring, ear-splitting, or spine-tingling sounds are called: 


cacophonous 


9. eating habits 


Lions, tigers, wolves, and some other mammals subsist entirely on 
flesh. No spinach, salad greens, whole-wheat cereals, sugar, or 
spices—just good, red meat. 

These mammals are: 


carnivorous 


10. private and public 


There are certain things most of us do in private, like taking a 
bath. Some people like to engage in other activities in complete 
privacy—eating, reading, watching TV, sleeping, for example. 

The point is that, while these activities may be conducted in 
privacy, there is never any reason for keeping them secret. 

But there are other activities that are kept not only private, but 
well-shrouded in secrecy and concealed from public knowledge. 
These activities are unethical, illegal, or unsafe—like having an 
affair with someone whose spouse is your best friend, betraying 
military secrets to the enemy, trading in narcotics, bribing public 
officials, etc. 

Arrangements, activities, or meetings that fall under this category 
are called: 


clandestine 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


1. penury PEN’-yo-ree 

2. vicarious vi-KAIR’-ee-as 
3. ephemeral 9-FEM"-2-rol 

4. euphemism YOO'-fo-miz-om 
5. badinage BAD'-o-noj 


6. bovine BO’-vin’ 


7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Can you work with the words? 


O ODN WD oO RA U N e 


Ó 
o 


nostalgia 
cacophony 
carnivorous 


clandestine 


. penury 
. Vicarious 

. ephemeral 

. euphemism 
. badinage 

. bovine 

. nostalgia 

. cacophony 
. carnivorous 


. clandestine 


no-STAL'-jo 
ko-KOF'-2-nee 
kahr-NIV’-or-as 
klan-DES’-tin 


a. impermanent 

b. banter 

c. homesickness 

d. meat-eating 

e. circumlocution 

f. harsh noise 

g. poverty 

h. secret 

i. placid; stolid; cowlike 


j. secondhand 


KEY: 1-g, 2-j, 3-a, 4-e, 5-b, 6-i, 7-c, 8-f, 9-d, 10-h 


Do you understand the words? (I) 


1. 


10. 


Do wealthy people normally live in penury? 
YES | NO 


. Is a vicarious thrill one that comes from direct participation? 


YES NO 


. Do ephemeral things last a very short time? 


YES NO 


. Is a euphemism the substitution of an inoffensive term for 


another of the same meaning that may sound offensive, vulgar, 
or indelicate? 
YES | NO 


. Does badinage show lighthearted frivolity? 


YES NO 


. Are bovine people high-strung and nervous? 


YES NO 


. Does one get a feeling of nostalgia for past occurrences and 


relationships? 
YES | NO 


. Is cacophony pleasant and musical? 


YES NO 


. Do carnivorous animals eat meat? 


YES | NO 
Is a clandestine meeting conducted in secrecy? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1-no, 2-no, 3-yes, 4—-yes, 5-yes, 6-no, 7-yes, 8-no, 9-yes, 
10-yes 


Do you understand the words? (Il) 


1. penury—affluence 
SAME OPPOSITE 

2. vicarious—actual 
SAME OPPOSITE 

3. ephemeral—eternal 
SAME OPPOSITE 

4. euphemism—less offensive word 
SAME OPPOSITE 

5. badinage—light, teasing talk 
SAME OPPOSITE 

6. bovine—high-strung 
SAME OPPOSITE 

7. nostalgia—longing for the past 
SAME OPPOSITE 

8. cacophony—euphony 
SAME OPPOSITE 

9. carnivorous—herbivorous 
SAME OPPOSITE 

10. clandestine—hidden 

SAME OPPOSITE 


KEY: 1-O, 2-O, 3-O, 4—-S, 5-5, 6-O, 7-O, 8-O, 9-O, 10-S 


(The new words used in this test will be discussed in later sections 
of this chapter.) 


Can you recall the words? 


1. harsh sound 
LG 
2. having a short life 
2.E 
3. dire poverty 
3. P 
4. substitution of an indirect or pleasant word or phrase for a 
possibly offensive one of the same meaning 
4. E 
5. experienced as a spectator, rather than as a participant 
5. V 
6. acute feeling of homesickness 
6. N 
7. light, half-teasing banter 
7. B 
8. subsisting solely on meat 
8.C 
9. cowlike; stolid 
9. B 
10. secret; concealed 
10. C 


KEY:  1-cacophony, 2-ephemeral, 3-penury, 4-euphemism, 5- 
vicarious, 6-nostalgia, 7-badinage, 8-carnivorous, 9-bovine, 
10-clandestine 


(End of Session 39) 


SESSION 40 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. money, and what it will buy 


The modern world operates largely by means of a price structure 
—wealth and poverty are therefore words that indicate the 
possession, on the one hand, or the lack, on the other, of money. 
Penury, from Latin penuria, need, neediness, is dire, abject poverty, 
complete lack of financial resources. It is one of the two strongest 
English words there are to denote absence of money. The adjective 
form, penurious (po-NYOOr'-ee-os or po-NOOR' ee-os), strangely 
enough, may mean poverty-stricken, but more commonly signifies 
stingy, close-fisted, niggardly; so sparing in the use of money as to 
give the appearance of penury. 

Penurious is a synonym of parsimonious (pahr’-so-MO’-nee-as), but 
is much stronger in implication. A parsimonious person is stingy; a 
penurious person is twice as stingy. Penury, then, is poverty; 
penuriousness is stinginess, excessive frugality. The noun form of 
parsimonious is parsimony (PAHR'"-so-mo'-nee). 

A somewhat milder word than penury for poverty (if you can 
imagine a mild degree of poverty) is indigence (IN'-do-jons). Indigent 
(IN-do-jont) people are not absolutely penniless—they are simply 
living in reduced circumstances, forgoing many creature comforts, 
forced to undergo the type of hardships that may accompany a lack 
of sufficient funds. 

On the other hand, a close synonym of penury, and one of equal 
strength, is destitution (des'-to-TOO'-shon). Destitute (DES’-ta-toot) 
people do not even have the means for mere subsistence—as such, 


they are perhaps on the verge of starvation. Penury and destitution 
are not merely straitened circumstances—they are downright 
desperate circumstances. 

To turn now to the brighter side of the picture, the possession of 
money, especially in increasing amounts, is expressed by affluence 
(AF’-loo-ans). Affluent (AF’-loo-ant) people, people of affluence, or 
those living in affluent circumstances, are more than comfortable; in 
addition, there is the implication that their wealth is increasing. 
People who live in affluence probably own large and costly homes, 
run big, new cars, belong to expensive golf or country clubs, etc. 

A much stronger term is opulence (OP'-yo-lons), which not only 
implies much greater wealth than affluence, but in addition suggests 
lavish expenditures and ostentatiously luxurious surroundings. 
People of opulence own estates; drive only outrageously expensive 
and specially equipped cars (Rolls-Royces, Mercedes-Benzes, 
Porsches, etc.); have a corps of servants, including a major-domo; 
belong to golf and yacht and country clubs, etc., etc. Embroider the 
fantasy as much as you wish to. Opulent (OP’-ya-lent) may describe 
people, surroundings, styles of life, or the like. 

Affluent is a combination of the prefix ad-, to, toward (changing to 
af- before a root beginning with f), plus the Latin verb fluo, to flow 
—affluence is that delightful condition in which money keeps 
flowing to us, and no one ever turns off the spigot. Other words 
from the same root, fluo, to flow, are fluid, influence, confluence (a 
“flowing together"), fluent (the words flow smoothly), etc. 

Opulent is from Latin opulentus, wealthy. No other English words 
derive from this root. 


2. doing and feeling 


If you watch a furious athletic event, and you get tired, though the 
athletes expend all the energy—that's vicarious fatigue. 

If your friend goes on a bender, and as you watch him absorb one 
drink after another, you begin to feel giddy and stimulated, that's 
vicarious intoxication. 


If you watch a mother in a motion picture or dramatic play suffer 
horribly at the death of her child, and you go through the same 
agony, that's vicarious torment. 

You can experience an emotion, then, in two ways: firsthand, 
through actual participation; or vicariously, by becoming 
empathetically involved in another person’s feelings. 

Some people, for example, lead essentially dull and colorless lives. 
Through their children, through reading or attending the theater, 
however, they can experience all the emotions felt by others whose 
lives move along at a swift, exciting pace. These people live at 
second hand; they live vicariously. 


3. time is relative 


Elephants and turtles live almost forever; human beings in the 
United States have a life expectancy in general of sixty-eight to 
seventy-six years (though the gradual conquest of disease is 
constantly lengthening our span);2 dogs live from seven to ten years; 
and some insects exist for only a few hours or days. 

One such short-lived creature is the dayfly, which in Greek was 
called ephemera. Hence anything so short-lived, so unenduring that 
it scarcely seems to outlast the day, may be called ephemeral. 

A synonym of ephemeral is evanescent (ev-o-NES'-ont), fleeting, 
staying for a remarkably short time, vanishing. Something 
intangible, like a feeling, may be called evanescent; it’s here, and 
before you can quite comprehend it, it’s gone—vanished. 

The noun is evanescence (ev'-o-NES'-ons); the verb is to evanesce 
(ev-a-NES’). 

Evanescent is built on the prefix e- (ex-), out, the root vanesco, to 
vanish, and the adjective suffix -ent. 

The suffix -esce often, but not always, means begin to. -Escent may 
mean becoming or beginning to. Thus: 


adolescent—beginning to grow up; 
beginning to become an adult 


evanesce—begin to vanish 
convalesce—begin to get well after illness 
putrescent—beginning to rot; 

beginning to become putrid 
obsolescent—becoming obsolete 


4. an exploration of various good things 


A euphemism is a word or expression that has been substituted for 
another that is likely to offend—it is built on the Greek prefix eu-, 
good, the root pheme, voice, and the noun suffix -ism. 
(Etymologically, “something said in a good voice!”) Adjective: 
euphemistic (yov -fo-MIS'"-tik) 

Other English words constructed from the prefix eu-: 

1. euphony (YOO’-fa-nee)—good sound; pleasant lilt or rhythm 
(phone, sound) 

Adjective: euphonic (yoo-FON’-ik) or euphonious (yoo-FO’-nee-as) 

2. eulogy (YOO'-lo-jee)—etymologically, “good speech”; a formal 
speech of praise, usually delivered as a funeral oration. Logos in this 
term means word or speech, as it did in philology (Chapter 6). Logos 
more commonly means science or study, but has the alternate 
meaning in eulogy, philology, monologue, dialogue, epilogue (words 
upon the other words, or “after-words”), and prologue (words before 
the main part, “before-words,” or introduction). 

Adjective: eulogistic (yoo-lo-JIS'-tik); verb: eulogize (YOO-lo-jiz"); 
person who delivers a eulogy: eulogist (YOO-lo-jist) 

3. euphoria (yoo-FAWR’-ee-3)—good feeling, a sense of mental 
buoyancy and physical well-being 

Adjective: euphoric (yoo-FAWR’-ik) 

4. euthanasia (yov-tho-NAY'-zha)—etymologically, “good death”; 
method of painless death inflicted on people suffering from 
incurable diseases—not legal at the present time, but advocated by 
many people. The word derives from eu- plus Greek thanatos, death. 


5. exploration of modes of expression 


Badinage is a half-teasing, non-malicious, frivolous banter, 
intended to amuse rather than wound. Badinage has a close 
synonym, persiflage (PUR’-sa-flahzh’), which is a little more derisive, 
a trifle more indicative of contempt or mockery— but still totally 
unmalicious. 

In line with badinage and persiflage, there are four other forms of 
expression you should be familiar with: cliché (klee-SHAY’), bromide 
(BRO’-mid’), platitude (PLAT'-o-teod), and anodyne (AN'-o-din"). 

A cliché is a pattern of words which was once new and fresh, but 
which now is so old, worn, and threadbare that only banal, 
unimaginative speakers and writers ever use it. Examples are: fast 
and furious; unsung heroes; by leaps and bounds; conspicuous by its 
absence; green with envy; etc. The most devastating criticism you can 
make of a piece of writing is to say, “It is full of clichés”; the most 
pointed insult to a person's way of talking is, ^You speak in clichés." 

A bromide is any trite, dull, and probably fallacious remark that 
shows little evidence of original thinking, and that therefore 
convinces a listener of the total absence of perspicacity on the part 
of the speaker. 

For instance, some cautious, dull-minded individual might warn 
you not to take a chance in these words: *Remember it's better to be 
safe than sorry!" 

Your sneering response might be: *Oh, that old bromide!" 

A platitude is similar to a cliché or bromide, in that it is a dull, trite, 
hackneyed, unimaginative pattern of words—but, to add insult to 
injury (cliché), the speaker uses it with an air of novelty—as if he 
just made it up, and isn't he the brilliant fellow! 

An anodyne, in the medical sense, is a drug that allays pain 
without curing an illness, like aspirin or morphine. Figuratively, an 
anodyne is a statement made to allay someone's fears or anxieties, 
not believed by the speaker, but intended to be believed by the 
listener. “Prosperity is just around the corner” was a popular 
anodyne of the 1930s. 


A bromide is also a drug, formerly used as a sedative. Sedatives 
dull the senses—the statement labeled a bromide comes from a 
speaker of dull wit and has a sedative effect on the listener. The 
adjective is bromidic (bro-MID'-ik), as in “his bromidic way of 
expressing himself." 

Platitude derives from Greek platys, broad or flat, plus the noun 
suffix -tude. Words like plateau (flat land), plate and platter (flat 
dishes), and platypus (flat foot) all derive from the same root as 
platitude, a flat statement, i.e., one that falls flat, despite the 
speaker's high hopes for it. The adjective is platitudinous (plat'-o-TOO 
-do-nos), as in, “What a platitudinous remark.” 

Anodyne is a combination of the negative prefix an- with Greek 
odyne, pain. Anodynes, as drugs, lessen pain; as statements, they are 
intended to reduce or eliminate emotional pain or anxiety. 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 
1. penuria need, neediness 
ENGLISH WORD 
2. ad- (af-) to, toward 
ENGLISH WORD 
3. fluo to flow 
ENGLISH WORD 
4. opulentus wealthy 
ENGLISH WORD 
5. ephemera dayfly 


ENGLISH WORD 


6. e-, ex- 
ENGLISH WORD 
7. vanesco 
ENGLISH WORD 

8. -esce 
ENGLISH WORD 

9. -ent 
ENGLISH WORD 
10. -ence 
ENGLISH WORD 
11. eu- 
ENGLISH WORD 
12. pheme 
ENGLISH WORD 
13. -ism 
ENGLISH WORD 
14. phone 
ENGLISH WORD 
15. -ic 
ENGLISH WORD 
16. -ous 
ENGLISH WORD 


17. logos 


out 


to vanish 


begin to 


adjective suffix 


noun suffix 


good 


voice 


noun suffix 


sound 


adjective suffix 


adjective suffix 


word, speech 


ENGLISH WORD 
18. -ize 
ENGLISH WORD 
19. thanatos 
ENGLISH WORD 
20. platys 
ENGLISH WORD 
21. an- 
ENGLISH WORD 
22. odyne 


ENGLISH WORD 


verb suffix 


death 


broad or flat 


negative prefix 


pain 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? (I) 


po-NYOOR’-ee-as or 
1. penurious 
po-NOOR’-ee-as 


po-NYOOR’-ee-as-nas or 
2. penuriousness 
po-NOOR'"-ee-2s-nos 


3. parsimonious pahr’-so-MO’-nee-as 
4. parsimony PAHR’-so-m0’-nee 
5. indigence IN'-do-jons 


6. indigent IN'-do-jont 


7. destitution 

8. destitute 

9. affluence 
10. affluent 
11. opulence 


12. opulent 


des'"-to-TOO"-shon 
DES'"-to-toot 
AF’-loo-ans 
AF’-loo-ant 
OP’-ya-lans 
OP"-yo-lont 


Can you pronounce the words? (Il) 


. evanescent 
. evanescence 
. evanesce 

. euphemistic 
. euphony 

. euphonic 

. euphonious 


. eulogy 


O ODN BD oO RA CO N e 


. eulogistic 


= 
o 


. eulogize 


ev'-o-NES'-ont 
ev'-o-NES'-ons 
ev'-o-NES' 
yoo-fo-MIS’-tik 
YOO’-fa-nee 
yoo-FON’-ik 
yoo-FO’-nee-as 
YOO*-lo-jee 
yov -lo-JIS'-tik 
YOO"-lo-jiz/ 


Can you pronounce the words? (III) 


1. euphoria 


2. euphoric 


yoo-FAWR’-ee-9 
yoo-FAWR’-ik 


1 


3. euthanasia 
4. persiflage 
5. cliché 

6. bromide 

7. bromidic 


8. platitude 


9. platitudinous 


0. anodyne 


yoo’-tha-NAY’-zha 
PUR’-sa-flahzh’ 
klee-SHAY’ 
BRO’-mid’ 
bro-MID’-ik 
PLAT"'-o2-tcod 
plat'-a-TOO"-do-nos 
AN'"-o-din' 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


ON Q^ OF A OÙ N m 


. penurious 

. indigent 

. affluent 

. evanescent 
. euphemistic 
. euphonious 
. euphoric 


. platitudinous 


a. poor; of limited means 
b. inoffensive 

c. flat, trite 

d. feeling tiptop 

e. wealthy 

f. pleasant in sound 

g. stingy; tight-fisted 

h. fleeting 


KEY: 1-g, 2-a, 3-e, 4-h, 5-b, 6-f, 7-d, 8-c 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


1. parsimony a. lavish luxury 

2. destitution b. painless death 

3. opulence c. pleasant sound 

4. evanescence d. trite remark 

5. euphony e. impermanence 

6. euphoria f. feeling of well-being 
7. euthanasia g. stinginess 

8. platitude h. poverty 


KEY: 1-g, 2-h, 3-a, 4-e, 5-c, 6-f, 7-b, 8-d 


Can you work with the words? (III) 


1. anodyne 


2. bromide 
3. persiflage 


. eulogy 
. penuriousness 


. indigence 


N OD oF a 


. affluence 


a. light, teasing banter 
b. tightfistedness 


c. statement intended to allay 


anxiety 
d. poverty, want 
e. high, formal praise 
f. wealth 


g. trite statement 


KEY: 1-c, 2-g, 3-a, 4-e, 5-b, 6-d, 7-f 


Can you work with the words? (IV) 


O DOAN WD Ul FB W N Hà 


= 
o 


. parsimonious 
. destitute 

. opulent 

. Vicarious 

. euphonic 

. eulogistic 

. evanesce 

. eulogize 

. bromidic 


. cliché 


a. begin to vanish 

b. stingy, frugal 

c. highly praising 

d. hackneyed phrase 

e. ostentatiously wealthy 
f. stilted in expression 

g. pleasant-sounding 

h. in want 

i. secondhand 


j. praise 


KEY: 1-b, 2-h, 3-e, 4-i, 5-g, 6-c, 7-a, 8-j, 9-f, 10-d 


Do you understand the words? (I) 


1. 


4. 


10. 


Do penurious people satisfy their extravagant desires? 
YES | NO 

. Is penuriousness the characteristic of a miser? 
YES | NO 

. If you are parsimonious with praise, do you lavish it on others? 
YES | NO 
Are people with extremely low incomes forced to live a life of 
parsimony? 
YES | NO 

. Is indigence a sign of wealth? 
YES | NO 

. Are indigent people often aided by state welfare? 
YES | NO 

. If you live in a state of destitution, do you have all the money 
you need? 
YES | NO 

. Is a completely destitute person likely to have to live in want? 
YES | NO 

. Does a person of affluence generally have petty money worries? 
YES | NO 
Are opulent surroundings indicative of great wealth? 


YES NO 


KEY: 1-no, 2-yes, 3-no, 4-yes, 5-no, 6-yes, 7-no, 8-yes, 9-no, 10- 


yes 


Do you understand the words? (Il) 


l. 


10. 


Can you engage in vicarious exploits by reading spy novels? 
YES | NO 


. Does an evanescent feeling remain for a considerable time? 


YES NO 


. Do parents generally indulge in euphemisms in front of young 


children? 
YES NO 


. Is poetry generally euphonious? 


YES NO 


. Does a sincere eulogy indicate one's feeling of admiration? 


YES NO 


. Is euphoria a feeling of malaise? 


YES NO 


. Is euthanasia practiced on animals? 


YES NO 


. Is persiflage an indication of seriousness? 


YES NO 


. Does a liberal use of clichés show original thinking? 


YES | NO 
Is an anodyne intended to relieve fears? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1-yes, 2-no, 3-yes, 4-yes, 5-yes, 6-no, 7-yes, 8-no, 9-no, 
10-yes 


Do you understand the words? (III) 


1. Is a platitude flat and dull? 
YES NO 
2. If a person uses bromides, is he likely to be an interesting 
conversationalist? 
YES NO 
3. If you indulge in persiflage, are you being facetious? 
YES NO 
4. Are the works of Beethoven considered euphonious? 
YES NO 
5. Can parents receive a vicarious thrill from their children's 
triumphs? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1l-yes, 2-no, 3-yes, 4-yes, 5—yes 


Can you recall the words? 


1. 


2. 


12. 


a statement, usually untrue, meant to alleviate fear 
1. A 

light banter 
2. P 


. a hackneyed phrase 


3.C 


. fleeting—lasting a very short time (adj.) 


4. E 


. laudatory—delivered in tones of formal praise (adj.) 


o. E 


. process of painlessly putting to death a victim of an incurable 


disease 
6. E 


. stingy (adj.) 


7.P 
or P 


. in want (adj.) 


8.D 


. wealth 


9. A 


. immense wealth 


10.0 


. adverb describing the manner of responding empathetically to 


another's acts 
11. V 
stinginess (noun) 


12. P 
or P 

13-14. poverty 
13. I 
14. D 

15. impermanence 
15.E 

16. pleasing sound 
16.E 

17. substituting inoffensive words (adj.) 
17.E 

18. sense of well-being 
18.E 

19. trite remark 
19. B 

20. banal remark 
20. P 

21. begin to vanish (v.) 
21. E 

22. poverty-stricken (adj.) 
22.I 

23-24. wealthy (two adjs.) 
23. A 
24. O 

25. feeling tiptop (adj.) 
25. E 

26. pleasant in sound (adj.) 
26. E 
or E 

27. formal praise 
27. E 

28. trite (adj.) 
28. B 


29. flat, dull (adj.) 
29. P 

30. to praise 
30. E 


KEY: 1-anodyne, 2-persiflage, 3-cliché, 4-evanescent, 5-eulogistic, 
6-euthanasia, 7-parsimonious or penurious, 8-destitute, 9- 
affluence, 10-opulence, 11-vicariously, 12-parsimony or 
penuriousness, 13-indigence, 14-destitution, 15-evanescence, 
l6-euphony, 17-euphemistic, 18-euphoria, 19-bromide, 20- 
platitude, 21-evanesce, 22-indigent, 23-affluent, 24-opulent, 
25-euphoric, 26-euphonic or euphonious, 27-eulogy, 28- 
bromidic, 29-platitudinous, 30-eulogize 


(End of Session 40) 


SESSION 41 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. people are the craziest animals 


Bovine, placid like a cow, stolid, patient, unexcitable, is built on 
the Latin word for ox or cow, bovis, plus the suffix -ine, like, similar 
to, or characteristic of. To call someone bovine is of course far from 
complimentary, for this adjective is considerably stronger than 
phlegmatic, and implies a certain mild contempt on the part of the 
speaker. A bovine person is somewhat like a vegetable: eats and 
grows and lives, but apparently is lacking in any strong feelings. 

Humans are sometimes compared to animals, as in the following 
adjectives: 

1. leonine (LEE"-o-nin")—like a lion in appearance or temperament. 

2. canine (KAY’-nin’)—like a dog. As a noun, the word refers to 
the species to which dogs belong. Our canine teeth are similar to 
those of a dog. 

3. feline (FEE’-lin’)—catlike. We may speak of feline grace; or 
(insultingly) of feline temperament when we mean that a person is 
“catty.” 

4. porcine (PAWR’-sin’)—piglike. 

5. vulpine (VUL’-pin’)—foxlike in appearance or temperament. 
When applied to people, this adjective usually indicates the 
shrewdness of a fox. 

6. ursine (UR’-sin’)—bearlike. 

7. lupine (LOO'-pin)—wolflike. 

8. equine (EE’-kwin’)—horselike; “horsy.” 

9. piscine (PIS’-in’)—fishlike. 


All these adjectives come from the corresponding Latin words for 
the animals; and, of course, each adjective also describes, or refers 
to, the specific animal as well as to the person likened to the animal. 


1. leo lion 
2. canis dog 
3. felis cat 


4. porcus pig 

5. vulpus fox 

6. ursus bear 

7. lupus wolf 

8. equus horse 

9. piscis fish 

The word for meat from a pig—pork—derives, obviously, from 

porcus. Ursa Major and Ursa Minor, the Great Bear and the Little Bear, 
the two conspicuous groups of stars in the northern sky 
(conspicuous, of course, only on a clear night), are so labeled 
because in formation they resemble the outlines of bears. The 
feminine name Ursula is, by etymology, “a little bear," which, 


perhaps, is a strange name to burden a child with. The skin disease 
lupus was so named because it eats into the flesh, as a wolf might. 


2. you can't go home again 


Nostalgia, built on two Greek roots, nostos, a return, and algos, 
pain (as in neuralgia, cardialgia, etc.), is a feeling you can't ever 
understand until you've experienced it—and you have probably 
experienced it whenever some external stimulus has crowded your 
mind with scenes from an earlier day. 

You know how life often seems much pleasanter in retrospect? 
Your conscious memory tends to store up the pleasant experiences 


of the past (the trauma and unpleasant experiences may get buried 
in the unconscious), and when you are lonely or unhappy you may 
begin to relive these pleasant occurrences. It is then that you feel 
the emotional pain and longing that we call nostalgia. 

The adjective is nostalgic (nos-TAL’-jik), as in “motion pictures 
that are nostalgic of the fifties,” or as in, “He feels nostalgic whenever 
he passes 138th Street and sees the house in which he grew up.” 


3. soundings 


Cacophony is itself a harsh-sounding word—and is the only one 
that exactly describes the unmusical, grating, ear-offending noises 
you are likely to hear in man-made surroundings: the New York 
subway trains thundering through their tunnels (they are also, these 
days in the late 1970s, eye-offending, for which we might coin the 
term cacopsis, noun, and cacoptic, adjective), the traffic bedlam of 
rush hours in a big city, a steel mill, an automobile factory, a blast 
furnace, etc. Adjective: cacophonous (ko-KOF"-o-nos). 

These words are built on the Greek roots kakos, bad, harsh, or 
ugly, and phone, sound. 

Phone, sound, is found also in: 

1. telephone—etymologically, “sound from afar” 

2. euphony—pleasant sound 

3. phonograph—etymologically, “writer of sound” 

4. saxophone—a musical instrument (hence sound) invented by 
Adolphe Sax 

5. xylophone—a musical instrument; etymologically, “sounds 
through wood” (Greek xylon, wood) 

6. phonetics (fa-NET’-iks)—the science of the sounds of language; 
the adjective is phonetic (fe-NET’-ik), the expert a phonetician (fo'-na- 
TISH'-on) 

7. phonics—the science of sound; also the method of teaching 
reading by drilling the sounds of letters and syllables 


4. the flesh and all 


Carnivorous combines carnis, flesh, and voro, to devour. A 
carnivorous animal, or carnivore (KAHR'-ne-vawr), is one whose 
main diet is meat. 

Voro, to devour, is the origin of other words referring to eating 
habits: 

1. herbivorous (hur-BIV'-ar-os)—subsisting on grains, grasses, and 
other vegetation, as cows, deer, horses, etc. The animal is a herbivore 
(HUR’-ba-vawr’). Derivation: Latin herba, herb, plus voro, to devour 

2. omnivorous (om-NIV'-or-os)—eating everything: meat, grains, 
grasses, fish, insects, and anything else digestible. The only species 
so indiscriminate in their diet are humans and rats, plus, of course, 
some cats and dogs that live with people (in contrast to felines and 
canines—lions, tigers, bobcats, wolves, etc.—that are not 
domesticated). Omnivorous (combining Latin omnis, all, with voro, 
plus the adjective suffix -ous) refers not only to food. An omnivorous 
reader reads everything in great quantities (that is, devours all kinds 
of reading matter). 

3. voracious (vaw-RAY'-shes)—devouring; hence, greedy or 
gluttonous; may refer either to food or to any other habits. One may 
be a voracious eater, voracious reader, voracious in one’s pursuit of 
money, pleasure, etc. Think of the two noun forms of loquacious. 
Can you write two nouns derived from voracious? (1) : 


(2) 


5. “allness” 


Latin omnis, all, is the origin of: 

1. omnipotent (om-NIP'"-a-tont)—all-powerful, an adjective usually 
applied to God; also, to any ruler whose governing powers are 
unlimited, which allows for some exaggeration, as King Canute the 
Great proved to his sycophantic courtiers when he ordered the tide 
to come so far up the beach and no further. He got soaking wet! 
(Omnis plus Latin potens, potentis, powerful, as in potentate, a 


powerful ruler; impotent (IM'-po-tont), powerless; potent, powerful; 
and potential, possessing power or ability not yet exercised). Can you 
write the noun form of omnipotent? 

2. omniscient (om-NISH'-ant)—all-knowing: hence, infinitely wise. 
(Omnis plus sciens, knowing.) We have discussed this adjective in a 
previous chapter, so you will have no problem writing the noun: 


3. omnipresent (om'-no-PREZ'-ont)—present in all places at once. 
Fear was omnipresent in Europe during 1939 just before World War 
II. A synonym of omnipresent is ubiquitous (yoo-BIK'-wo-tos), from 
Latin ubique, everywhere. The ubiquitous ice cream vendor seems to 
be everywhere at the same time, tinkling those little bells, once 
spring arrives. The ubiquitous little red wagon rides around 
everywhere in airports to refuel departing planes. “Ubiquitous 
laughter greeted the press secretary’s remark,” i.e., laughter was 
heard everywhere in the room. The noun forms are ubiquity (yoo-BIK’- 
wo-tee) or . (Can you think of the alternate form?) 

4. omnibus (OM'"-na-bos)—etymologically, “for all, including all." 
In the shortened form bus we have a public vehicle for all who can 
pay; in a John Galsworthy omnibus we have a book containing all of 
Galsworthy's works; in an omnibus legislative bill we have a bill 
containing all the miscellaneous provisions and appropriations left 
out of other bills. 


6. more flesh 


Note how carnis, flesh, is the building block of: 

1. carnelian (kahr-NEEL'-yon)—a reddish color, the color of red 
flesh. 

2. carnival (KAHR'"-no-vol)—originally the season of merrymaking 
just before Lent, when people took a last fling before saying “Carne 
vale!” “Oh flesh, farewell!” (Latin vale, farewell, goodbye). Today a 
carnival is a kind of outdoor entertainment with games, rides, side 


shows, and, of course, lots of food—also any exuberant or riotous 
merrymaking or festivities. 

3. carnal (KAHR’-nel)—most often found in phrases like “carnal 
pleasures" or “carnal appetites,” and signifying pleasures or 
appetites of the flesh rather than of the spirit—hence, sensual, 
lecherous, lascivious, lubricious, etc. The noun is carnality (kahr- 
NAL/-o-tee). 

4. carnage (KAHR'-noj)—great destruction of life (that is, of 
human flesh), as in war or mass murders. 

5. reincarnation _(ree’-in-kahr-NAY’-shon)—a rebirth — or 
reappearance. Believers in reincarnation maintain that one's soul 
persists after it has fled the flesh, and eventually reappears in the 
body of a newborn infant or animal, or in another form. Some of us, 
according to this interesting philosophy, were once Napoleon, 
Alexander the Great, Cleopatra, etc. The verb is to reincarnate (ree- 
in-KAHR’-nayt), to bring (a soul) back in another bodily form. 

6. incarnate (in-KAHR'"-not)—in the flesh. If we use this adjective 
to call someone "the devil incarnate," we mean that here is the devil 
in the flesh. Or we may say that someone is evil incarnate, that is, 
the personification of evil, evil invested with human or bodily form. 
The verb to incarnate (in-KAHR’-nayt) is to embody, give bodily 
form to, or make real. 


T. dark secrets 


Clandestine comes from Latin clam, secretly, and implies secrecy or 
concealment in the working out of a plan that is dangerous or 
illegal. Clandestine is a close synonym of surreptitious (sur’-ap-TISH’- 
as), which means stealthy, sneaky, furtive, generally because of fear 
of detection. 

The two words cannot always, however, be used interchangeably. 
We may speak of either clandestine or surreptitious meetings or 
arrangements; but usually only of clandestine plans and only of 


surreptitious movements or actions. Can you write the noun form of 
surreptitious? 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 


1. -ine 
ENGLISH WORD 
2. leo 
ENGLISH WORD 
3. felis 
ENGLISH WORD 
4. porcus 
ENGLISH WORD 
5. canis 
ENGLISH WORD 
6. vulpus 
ENGLISH WORD 
7. ursus 
ENGLISH WORD 
8. lupus 
ENGLISH WORD 
9. equus 


ENGLISH WORD 


like, similar to, characteristic of 


lion 


cat 


pig 


dog 


fox 


bear 


wolf 


horse 


10. piscis 
ENGLISH WORD 
11. nostos 
ENGLISH WORD 
12. algos 
ENGLISH WORD 
13. -ic 
ENGLISH WORD 
14. kakos 
ENGLISH WORD 
15. phone 
ENGLISH WORD 
16. xylon 
ENGLISH WORD 
17. carnis 
ENGLISH WORD 
18. voro 
ENGLISH WORD 
19. herba 
ENGLISH WORD 
20. omnis 
ENGLISH WORD 


21. -ous 


fish 


a return 


pain 


adjective suffix 


bad, harsh, ugly 


sound 


wood 


flesh 


to devour 


herb 


all 


adjective suffix 


ENGLISH WORD 
22. potens, potentis 
ENGLISH WORD 
23. sciens 
ENGLISH WORD 
24. ubique 
ENGLISH WORD 
25. -ity 
ENGLISH WORD 
26. vale 
ENGLISH WORD 
27. -al 
ENGLISH WORD 
28. re- 
ENGLISH WORD 
29. -ate 
ENGLISH WORD 
30. in- 
ENGLISH WORD 
31. clam 
ENGLISH WORD 
32. -ent 


ENGLISH WORD 


powerful 


knowing 


everywhere 


noun suffix 


farewell 


adjective suffix 


again, back 


verb suffix 


in 


secretly 


adjective suffix 


33. -ence noun suffix 


ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? (I) 


1. leonine LEE'-o-nin' 
2. canine KAY’-nin’ 
3. feline FEE’-lin’ 
4. porcine PAWR‘-sin’ 
5. vulpine VUL’-pin’ 
6. ursine UR’-sin’ 
7. lupine L00’-pin’ 
8. equine EE’-kwin’ 
9. piscine PIS’-in’ 

10. nostalgic nos-TAL’-jik 


Can you pronounce the words? (Il) 


1. cacophonous ko-KOF'-o-nos 
2. phonetics fa-NET’-iks 
3. phonetic fa-NET’-ik 


4. phonetician fo-no-TISH'-on 


5. carnivore KAHR’-no-vawr’ 
6. herbivore HUR’-ba-vawr’ 
7. herbivorous hur-BIV’-ar-as 
8. omnivorous om-NIV’-ar-as 
9. voracious vaw-RAY’-shas 
10. voracity vaw-RAS’-a-tee 
11. omnipotent om-NIP’-a-tant 
12. impotent IM'-po-tont 
13. impotence IM"-po-tons 
14. omnipotence om-NIP’-a-tans 


Can you pronounce the words? (III) 


1. omniscient om-NISH’-ent 

2. omniscience om-NISH’-ans 

3. omnipresent om’-no-PREZ’-ant 
4. omnipresence om'-no-PREZ'-ons 
5. ubiquitous yco-BIK'-wo-tos 

6. ubiquity yoo-BIK'-wo-tee 

7. ubiquitousness yco-BIK'-wo-tos-nos 
8. omnibus OM’-nə-bəs 


Can you pronounce the words? (IV) 


O OA N WD OF RA WOW N (Là 


= 
je») 


. carnelian 

. carnal 

. carnality 

. carnage 

. reincarnation 

. reincarnate (v.) 
. incarnate (adj.) 
. incarnate (v.) 

. surreptitious 


. surreptitiousness 


kahr-NEEL’-yon 
KAHR"-nal 
kahr-NAL'-o-tee 
KAHR’-nəj 
ree’-in-kahr-NAY’-shon 
ree’-in-KAHR’-nayt 
in-KAHR’-not 
in-KAHR’-nayt 
sur’-ap-TISH’-as 


sur'-op-TISH'-os-nos 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


O OA N WD OF BR Ù N e 


= 
o 


. leonine 

. canine 

. feline 

. porcine 

. vulpine 

. ursine 

. Voracious 

. omnipotent 
. omniscient 


. surreptitious 


a. doglike 

b. greedy, devouring 
c. foxlike 

d. all-powerful 

e. stealthy, clandestine 
f. lionlike 

g. all-knowing 

h. bearlike 

i. catlike 


j. piglike 


KEY: 1-f, 2-a, 3-i, 4-j, 5-c, 6-h, 7-b, 8-d, 9-g, 10-e 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 
7 


. nostalgic 
. cacophonous 
. herbivorous 


omnivorous 


. ubiquitous 
. carnal 


. incarnate 


a. harsh-sounding 

b. eating everything 

c. lewd, lecherous, lubricious 
d. found everywhere 

e. homesick 

f. grass-eating 


g. in the flesh 


KEY: 1-e, 2-a, 3-f, 4-b, 5-d, 6-c, 7-g 


Can you work with the words? (III) 


1. phonetics a. universality 
2. carnivore b. a color 
3. voracity c. infinite power 
4. omnipotence d. furtiveness; stealth; sneakiness 
PETER e. lechery, lasciviousness, 
lubricity 
6. omnipresence f. infinite wisdom 
7. omnibus g. science of speech sounds 
8. carnelian h. slaughter 
9. carnality i. a collection of all things 
10. carnage j. greediness 
11. surreptitiousness k. meat-eater 


1. a return to life in a new body 
12. reincarnation 
or form 


KEY: 1-g, 2-k, 3-j, 4—c, 5-f, 6-a, 7-i, 8-b, 9-e, 10-h, 11-d, 12-1 


Can you work with the words? (IV) 


1. lupine 
2. equine 


3. piscine 


4. phonetician 


5. impotent 


6. ubiquity 


7. reincarnate (v.) 


8. incarnate (v.) 


a. fishlike 
b. powerless 
c. wolflike 


d. bring back into a new body or 


form 


e. occurrence, or existence, 


everywhere 
f. horselike 
g. expert in speech sounds 


h. embody; make real; put into 


bodily form 


KEY: 1-c, 2-f, 3-a, 4-g, 5-b, 6-e, 7-d, 8-h 


Do you understand the words? (I) 


1 


10. 


. A person of leonine appearance looks like a tiger. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Canine habits refers to the habits of dogs. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Feline grace means catlike grace. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Porcine appearance means wolflike appearance. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Vulpine craftiness means foxlike craftiness. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Ursine means bearlike. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Nostalgic feelings refer to a longing for past experiences. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Cacophonous music is pleasant and sweet. 


TRUE FALSE 


. An elephant is a carnivore. 


TRUE FALSE 
Deer are herbivorous. 
TRUE FALSE 


KEY: 1-F, 2-T, 3-T, 4-F, 5-T, 6-T, 7-T, 8-F, 9-F, 10-T 


Do you understand the words? (Il) 


1. An omnivorous reader does very little reading. 
TRUE FALSE 
2. A voracious eater is gluttonous. 
TRUE FALSE 
3. True omnipotence is unattainable by human beings. 
TRUE FALSE 
4. No one is omniscient. 
TRUE FALSE 
5. Fear of economic ruin was practically omnipresent in the early 
nineteen-thirties. 
TRUE FALSE 
6. When an airplane lands for refueling, the ubiquitous little red 
gasoline wagon comes rolling up. 
TRUE FALSE 
7. An author's omnibus contains all his published writings. 
TRUE FALSE 
8. Carnelian is a deep blue color. 
TRUE FALSE 
9. Carnality is much respected in a puritanical society. 
TRUE FALSE 
10. There is considerable carnage in war. 
TRUE FALSE 
11. A surreptitious glance is meant to be conspicuous. 
TRUE FALSE 
12. A person who is evil incarnate is a vicious character. 


TRUE FALSE 


KEY: 1-F, 2-T, 3-T, 4-T, 5-T, 6-T, 7-T, 8-F, 9-F, 10-T, 11-F, 12-T 


Can you recall the words? 


I—adverbs 


1-2. secretly (two forms) 
1. C 
2. S 

3. in a harsh and noisy manner 
300 

4. in a homesick manner 
4.N 

5. in a greedy, devouring manner 
5. V 


KEY: 1-clandestinely, 2-surreptitiously, 


nostalgically, 5-voraciously 


II—nouns 


l. 


10. 


greediness 
1. V 


. unlimited power 


2.0 


. infinite knowledge 


3. 0 


. a gathering of all things 


4. O 


. lechery; indulgence in fleshly pleasures 


5. C 


. Slaughter 


6. C 


. stealthiness; secretiveness 


7. S 


. harsh sound 


8. C 


. Science of speech sounds 


9. P 
a return to life in new form 
10. R 


3-cacophonously, 


4— 


KEY: 1-voracity, 2-omnipotence, 3-omniscience, 4-omnibus, 5- 
carnality, 6-carnage, 7-surreptitiousness, 8-cacophony, 9- 
phonetics, 10-reincarnation 


Ill—adjectives 


1. lionlike 
1. L 
2. doglike 
2C 
3. catlike 
3. F 
4. cowlike 
4.B 
5. foxlike 
5. V 
6. bearlike 
6. U 
7. homesick 
7. N 
8. grating in sound 
8. C 
9. meat-eating 
9. C 
10. grass-eating 
10. H 
11. all-eating; indiscriminate 
11. O 
12. devouring; greedy 
12. V 


13. in the flesh 
13. I 


KEY: 1-leonine, 2-canine, 3-feline, 4-bovine, 5-vulpine, 6-ursine, 
7-nostalgic, 8-cacophonous, 9-carnivorous, 10-herbivorous, 
11-omnivorous, 12-voracious, 13-incarnate 


IV. more adjectives 


1. all-powerful 
1.0 

2. all-knowing 
2.0 

3. present or existing everywhere 
3. 0 

4. found everywhere 
4. U 

5. lewd, lascivious, lecherous 
5.6 

6. secret 
6.C 


KEY: 1-omnipotent, 2-omniscient, 3-omnipresent, 4-ubiquitous, 5- 
carnal, 6-clandestine 


V. final mop-up 


1. wolflike 
1. L 
2. horselike 
2. E 
3. fishlike 
3. P 
4. referring to speech sounds 
4. P 
5. expert in speech sounds 
5. P 
6. powerless 
6. I 
7-8. existence everywhere 
7. U 
or U 
8.0 
9. to bring back into another body or form 
9.R 
10. to embody, make real, or put into bodily form 
10. I 


KEY: 1-lupine, 2-equine, 3-piscine, 4-phonetic, 5-phonetician, 6- 
impotent, 7-ubiquity or ubiquitousness, 8-omnipresence, 9- 
reincarnate, 10-incarnate 


CHAPTER REVIEW 


A. Do you recognize the words? 


1. Utter want: 
(a) affluence, (b) opulence, (c) penury 
2. Experienced secondhand: 
(a) ephemeral, (b) vicarious, (c) evanescent 
3. Inoffensive circumlocution: 
(a) badinage, (b) persiflage, (c) euphemism 
4. Homesick: 
(a) nostalgic, (b) bromide, (c) clandestine 
5. Meat-eating: 
(a) herbivorous, (b) voracious, (c) carnivorous 
6. Stingy: 
(a) indigent, (b) parsimonious, (c) opulent 
7. Extreme financial need: 
(a) destitution, (b) affluence, (c) parsimony 
8. Great and increasing wealth: 
(a) penuriousness, (b) affluence, (c) omnipresence 
9. Remaining for a short time: 
(a) euphemistic, (b) evanescent, (c) eulogistic 
10. Sweet-sounding: 
(a) euphonious, (b) cacophonous, (c) euphoric 
11. Praise glowingly: 


(a) evanesce, (b) eulogize, (c) reincarnate 
12. Sense of physical well-being: 

(a) euthanasia, (b) euphoria, (c) persiflage 

13. Hackneyed expression: 

(a) anodyne, (b) badinage, (c) cliché 
14. catlike: 

(a) leonine, (b) feline, (c) canine 
15. Bearlike: 

(a) vulpine, (b) ursine, (c) porcine 
16. All-knowing: 

(a) omnipotent, (b) omniscient, (c) omnipresent 
17. Found everywhere: 

(a) ubiquitous, (b) omnivorous, (c) omnibus 
18. Destruction: 

(a) carnage, (b) carnality, (c) reincarnation 
19. Stealthy: 

(a) voracious, (b) surreptitious, (c) incarnate 


KEY: 1-c, 2-b, 3-c, 4-a, 5-c, 6-b, 7-a, 8-b, 9-b, 10-a, 11-b, 12-b, 
13—c, 14-b, 15-b, 16-b, 17-a, 18-a, 19-b 


B. Can you recognize roots? 


MEANING ROOT 
1. penuria 

EXAMPLE penury 
2. fluo 

EXAMPLE affluent 
3. opulentus 

EXAMPLE opulent 
4. ephemera 

EXAMPLE ephemeral 
5. vanesco 

EXAMPLE evanescent 
6. pheme 

EXAMPLE euphemism 
7. phone 

EXAMPLE phonetics 
8. logos 


EXAMPLE eulogy 


9. thanatos 
EXAMPLE euthanasia 
10. platys 
EXAMPLE platitude, platypus 
11. odyne 
EXAMPLE anodyne 
12. leo 
EXAMPLE leonine 
13. felis 
EXAMPLE feline 
14. porcus 
EXAMPLE porcine 
15. canis 
EXAMPLE canine 
16. vulpus 
EXAMPLE vulpine 
17. lupus 
EXAMPLE lupine 
18. equus 
EXAMPLE equine 
19. piscis 
EXAMPLE piscine 


20. nostos 


EXAMPLE nostalgia 
21. algos 

EXAMPLE nostalgic 
22. kakos 

EXAMPLE cacophonous 
23. xylon 

EXAMPLE xylophone 
24. carnis 

EXAMPLE carnivorous 
25. voro 

EXAMPLE omnivorous 
26. herba 

EXAMPLE herbivorous 
27. omnis 

EXAMPLE omnipotent 
28. potens, potentis 
EXAMPLE impotent 
29. sciens 

EXAMPLE Omniscience 
30. ubique 

EXAMPLE ubiquitous 
31. vale! 


EXAMPLE carnival 


32. clam 


EXAMPLE clandestine 


KEY:  1-want, neediness, 2-to flow, 3-wealthy, 4-dayfly, 5-to 
vanish, 6-voice, 7-sound, 8-word, speech, 9-death, 10-flat, 
broad, 11-pain, 12-lion, 13-cat, 14-pig, 15-dog, 16-fox, 17- 
wolf, 18-horse, 19-fish, 20-a return, 21-pain, 22-bad, harsh, 
ugly, 23-wood, 24-flesh, 25-to devour, 26-herb, 27-all, 28- 
powerful, 29-knowing, 30-everywhere, 31-farewell!, 32- 
secretly 


TEASER QUESTIONS FOR THE AMATEUR 
ETYMOLOGIST 


1. American poet William Cullen Bryant wrote a poem in 1811 
called Thanatopsis. You are familiar with both roots in the word. Can 
you figure out the meaning? 

2. If you wanted to coin a word for the study or science of death 
and dying, what would you come up with? 

3. Pheme, as you know from euphemism, means voice. This root 
derives from a Greek verb phanai, to speak, which, as it traveled 
through Latin, Old French, and Middle English, finally took on the 
spelling phet-, phec-, or phes-. And you recall that the Greek prefix 
pro- means beforehand or ahead (as in prognosis, prologue, etc.). Can 
you now combine elements to form a word meaning: 

(a) to say beforehand; to foretell (an occurrence before it 
actually happens)? 

(b) the foretelling of such an — 

(c) the person who foretells? 

4. Can you combine a Latin prefix and root to ford words of the 
same meaning? 

(a) to foretell: 
(b) the act of foretelling: 


5. An eminent psychoanalyst, Richard Karpe of Connecticut, has 
coined the term nostopathy (nos-TOP'-o-thee) for an emotional 
disorder he diagnosed among a number of his patients who were 
returning veterans of World War II and of the Korean and Vietnam 
wars. You know both roots in the word. Can you figure out the 
meaning? 

6. Coin a word that means: 

(a) the killing of foxes: 
(b) the killing of wolves: 
(c) the killing of lions, tigers, and other cats: 
(d) the killing of bears: 
7. Figure out an adjective that means: 
(a) fish-eating: 
(b) insect-eating: 

8. Have you ever wondered whether the Canary Islands were 
named after the Latin root canis, dog? They were. Large, wild dogs 
inhabited the area. Pretty Md also abounded there. What were 
these birds called? 

9. A new verb was coined some years ago, based on the Latin root 
potens, potentis, meaning (of a drug) to make more effective or 
powerful; to augment the effect of another drug. Can you figure out 
what this verb would be? i 


(Answers in Chapter 18) 


GETTING USED TO NEW WORDS 


Reference has been made, in previous chapters, to the intimate 
relationship between reading and vocabulary building. Good books 
and the better magazines will not only acquaint you with a host of 
new ideas (and, therefore, new words, since every word is the 
verbalization of an idea), but also will help you gain a more 
complete and a richer understanding of the hundreds of words you 
are learning through your work in this book. If you have been doing 
a sufficient amount of stimulating reading—and that means, at 


minimum, several magazines a week and at least three books of 
non-fiction a month—you have been meeting, constantly, over and 
over again, the new words you have been learning in these pages. 
Every such encounter is like seeing an old friend in a new place. 
You know how much better you understand your friends when you 
have a chance to see them react to new situations; similarly, you 
will gain a much deeper understanding of the friends you have been 
making among words as you see them in different contexts and in 
different places. 

My recommendations in the past have been of non-fiction titles, 
but novels too are a rich source of additions to your vocabulary— 
provided you stay alert to the new words you will inevitably meet in 
reading novels. 

The natural temptation, when you encounter a brand-new word in 
a novel, is to ignore it—the lines of the plot are perfectly clear even 
if many of the author's words are not. 

I want to counsel strongly that you resist the temptation to ignore 
the unfamiliar words you may meet in your novel reading: resist it 
with every ounce of your energy, for only by such resistance can 
you keep building your vocabulary as you read. 

What should you do? Don't rush to a dictionary, don't bother 
underlining the word, don't keep long lists of words that you will 
eventually look up en masse—these activities are likely to become 
painful and you will not continue them for any great length of time. 

Instead, do something quite simple—and very effective. 

When you meet a new word, underline it with a mental pencil. 
That is, pause for a second and attempt to figure out its meaning 
from its use in the sentence or from its etymological root or prefix, if 
it contains one you have studied. Make a mental note of it, say it 
aloud once or twice—and then go on reading. 

That's all there is to it. What you are doing, of course, is 
developing the same type of mind-set toward the new word that you 
have developed toward the words you have studied in this book. 
And the results, of course, will be the same—you will begin to 
notice the word occurring again and again in other reading you do, 
and finally, having seen it in a number of varying contexts, you will 


begin to get enough of its connotation and flavor to come to a fairly 
accurate understanding of its meaning. In this way you will be 
developing alertness not only to the words you have studied in this 
book, but to all expressive and meaningful words. And your 
vocabulary will keep growing. 

But of course that will happen only if you keep reading. 

I do not wish to recommend any particular novels or novelists, 
since the type of fiction one enjoys is a very personal matter. You 
doubtless know the kind of story you like—mystery, science fiction, 
spy, adventure, historical, political, romantic, Western, biographical, 
one or all of the above. Or you may be entranced by novels of ideas, 
of sexual prowess, of fantasy, of life in different segments of society 
from your own. No matter. Find the kind of novel or novelist you 
enjoy by browsing in the public library or among the thousands of 
titles in bookstores that have a rich assortment of paperbacks as 
well as hardbacks. 

And then read! And keep on the alert for new words! You will 
find them by the hundreds and thousands. Bear in mind: people with 
rich vocabularies have been reading omnivorously, voraciously, since 
childhood—including the ingredients listed in small print on bread 
wrappers and cereal boxes. 


(End of Session 41) 


1 Remember Ogden Nash’s delightful definition? 
The cow is of the bovine ilk, 
One end moo, the other end milk. 


2 Latest figures, 1978, for the United States: males, 68.5 years; females, 76.4 years. 


—— Brief Intermission Eight 


HOW TO SPELL A WORD 


The spelling of English words is archaic, it’s confusing, it’s 
needlessly complicated, and, if you have a sense of humor, it’s 
downright comical. In fact, any insulting epithet you might wish to 
level against our weird methods of putting letters together to form 
words would probably be justified—but it’s our spelling, and we’re 
stuck with it. 

How completely stuck we are is illustrated by a somewhat 
ludicrous event that goes back to 1906, and that cost philanthropist 
Andrew Carnegie $75,000. 

Working under a five-year grant of funds from Carnegie, and 
headed by the esteemed scholar Brander Matthews, the Simplified 
Spelling Board published in that year a number of recommendations 
for bringing some small semblance of order out of the great chaos of 
English spelling. Their suggestions affected a mere three hundred 
words out of the half million then in the language. Here are a few 
examples, to give you a general idea: 


SPELLING THEN CURRENT SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
mediaeval medieval 
doubt dout 


debtor dettor 


head hed 


though tho 
through thru 
laugh laf 
tough tuf 
knife nife 
theatre theater 
centre center 
phantom fantom 


These revisions seemed eminently sensible to no less a personage 
than the then President of the United States, Theodore Roosevelt. So 
delighted was he with the new garb in which these three hundred 
words could be clothed that he immediately ordered that all 
government documents be printed in simplified spelling. And the 
result? Such a howl went up from the good citizens of the republic, 
from the nation's editors and schoolteachers and businessmen, that 
the issue was finally debated in the halls of Congress. Almost to a 
man, senators and representatives stood opposed to the plan. Teddy 
Roosevelt, as you have doubtless heard, was a stubborn fellow—but 
when Congress threatened to hold up the White House stationery 
appropriation unless the President backed down, Teddy rescinded 
the order. Roosevelt ran for re-election some time later, and lost. 
That his attitude toward spelling contributed to his defeat is of 
course highly doubtful—nevertheless an opposition New York 
newspaper, the day the returns were in, maliciously commented on 
the outgoing incumbent in a one-word simplified-spelling editorial: 
“THRU!” 

Roosevelt was not the first President to be justifiably outraged by 
our ridiculous orthography. Over a hundred years ago, when 


Andrew Jackson was twitted on his poor spelling, he is supposed to 
have made this characteristic reply, ^Well, sir, it is a damned poor 
mind that cannot think of more than one way to spell a word!" And 
according to one apocryphal version, it was Jackson's odd spelling 
that gave birth to the expression “okay.” Jackson thought, so goes 
the story, that “all correct” was spelled “orl korrect,” and he used 
O.K. as the abbreviation for these words when he approved state 
papers. 

Many years ago, the British playwright George Bernard Shaw 
offered a dramatic proposal for reducing England’s taxes. Just 
eliminate unnecessary letters from our unwieldy spelling, he said, 
and you'll save enough money in paper and printing to cut 
everyone's tax rate in half. Maybe it would work, but it's never been 
put to the test—and the way things look now, it never will be. 
Current practice more and more holds spelling exactly where it is, 
bad though it may be. It is a scientific law of language that if 
enough people make a “mistake,” the “mistake” becomes acceptable 
usage. That law applies to pronunciation, to grammar, to word 
meanings, but not to spelling. Maybe it's because of our misbegotten 
faith in, and worship of, the printed word—maybe it's because 
written language tends to be static, while spoken language 
constantly changes. Whatever the cause, spelling today successfully 
resists every logical effort at reform. “English spelling,” said 
Thorstein Veblen, “satisfies all the requirements of the canons of 
reputability under the law of conspicuous waste. It is archaic, 
cumbrous, and ineffective." Perfectly true. Notwithstanding, it's 
here to stay. 

Your most erudite friend doubtless misspells the name of the 
Hawaiian guitar. I asked half a dozen members of the English 
department of a large college to spell the word— without exception 
they responded with ukelele. Yet the only accepted form is ukulele. 

Judging from my experience with my classes at Rio Hondo 
College, half the population of the country must think the word is 
spelled alright. Seventy-five per cent of the members of my classes 
can't spell embarrassing or coolly. People will go on misspelling these 


four words, but the authorized spellings will remain impervious to 
change. 

Well, you know the one about Mohammed and the mountain. 
Though it's true that we have modernized spelling to a microscopic 
extent in the last eighty years (traveler, center, theater, medieval, 
labor, and honor, for example, have pretty much replaced traveller, 
centre, theatre, mediaeval, labour, and honour), still the resistance to 
change has not observably weakened. If spelling won't change, as it 
probably won't, those of us who consider ourselves poor spellers 
will have to. We'll just have to get up and go to the mountain. 

Is it hard to become a good speller? I have demonstrated over and 
over again in my classes that anyone of normal intelligence and 
average educational background can become a good speller in very 
little time. 

What makes the task so easy? 

First—investigations have proved that 95 per cent of the spelling 
errors that educated people make occur in just one hundred words. 
Not only do we all misspell the same words—but we misspell them 
in about the same way. 

Second—correct spelling relies exclusively on memory, and the 
most effective way to train memory is by means of association or, to 
use the technical term, mnemonics. 

If you fancy yourself an imperfect or even a terrible speller, the 
chances are very great that you've developed a complex solely 
because you misspell some or all of the hundred words with which 
this Intermission deals. When you have conquered this single list, 
and I shall immediately proceed to demonstrate how easy it is, by 
means of mnemonics, to do so, 95 per cent of your spelling 
difficulties will in all likelihood vanish. 

Let us start with twenty-five words from the list. In the first 
column you will find the correct spelling of each, and in the second 
column the simple mnemonic that will forevermore fix that correct 
spelling in your memory. 


CORRECT SPELLING MNEMONIC 


1. all right 


2. coolly 


3. supersede 


4. succeed 


5. proceed 


6. exceed 


7. cede, precede, 


recede, etc. 


8. procedure 


9. stationery 


10. stationary 


11. recommend 


12. separate 


13. comparative 


Two words, no matter what it means. Keep in 


mind that it's the opposite of all wrong. 


Of course you can spell cool—simply add the 


adverbial ending -ly. 


This is the only word in the language ending in 
-sede (the only one, mind you—there isn’t a 


single other one so spelled). 

The only three words in the entire 

language ending in -ceed. When you 

think of the three words in the order given 
here, the initial letters form the beginning of 
SPEED. 

All other words with a similar-sounding final 
syllable end in -cede. 

One of the double e’s of proceed moves to the 
end in the noun form, procedure. 

This is the word that means paper, and notice 
the -er in paper. 

In this spelling, the words means standing, and 
notice the -a in stand. 

Commend, which we all spell correctly, plus 
the prefix re-. 


Look for a rat in both words. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


I7. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 


Whether or not you have much faith in your spelling ability, you 
will need very little time to conquer the preceding twenty-five 
demons. Spend a few minutes, now, on each of those words in the 
list that you're doubtful of, and then test your success by means of 
the exercise below. Perhaps to your astonishment, you will find it 


ecstasy 
analyze 


paralyze 
repetition 


irritable 


inimitable 


absence 


superintendent 


conscience 


anoint 


ridiculous 


despair 


to sy (sigh) with ecstasy 
The only two non-technical words in 
the whole language ending in -yze. 


First four letters identical with those in the 


allied form repeat. 

Think of allied forms irritate and 

imitate. 

Think of the allied form absent, and you will 
not be tempted to misspell it abscence. 

The superintendent in an apartment house 
collects the rent—thus you avoid 
superintendant. 

Science plus prefix con-. 

Think of an ointment, hence no double n. 
Think of the allied form ridicule, which we 
usually spell correctly, thus avoiding 
rediculous. 

Again, think of another form—desperate—and 


so avoid dispair. 


easy to make a high score. 


A test of your learning 


Instructions: After studying the preceding list of words, fill in the 
missing letters correctly. 


l.a right 

2. COO y 

3. super 

4. suc 

9. pro 

6. ex 

7. pre 

8. proc dure 

9. station ry (paper) 
10. station ry (still) 
11. sep rate 
12. compar tive 
13. re o end 
14. ecsta y 
15. anal e 
16. paral e 
17. rep tition 
18. irrit ble 
19. inimit ble 
20. ab ence 
21. superintend nt 
22. con nce 
23.a oint 
24. r diculous 
25. d spair 


Mere repetitious drill is of no value in learning to spell a word 
correctly. You’ve probably heard the one about the youngster who 
was kept after school because he was in the habit of using the 


ungrammatical expression "I have went." Miss X was going to cure 
her pupil, even if it required drastic measures. So she ordered him 
to write “I have gone" one thousand times. “Just leave your work on 
my desk before you go home,” she said, “and Pl find it when I come 
in tomorrow morning." Well, there were twenty pages of neat script 
on her desk next morning, one thousand lines of “I have gone’s,” 
and on the last sheet was a note from the child. “Dear Teacher,” it 
read, “I have done the work and I have went home." If this didn't 
actually happen, it logically could have, for in any drill, if the mind 
is not actively engaged, no learning will result. If you drive a car, or 
sew, or do any familiar and repetitious manual work, you know how 
your hands can carry on an accustomed task while your mind is far 
away. And if you hope to learn to spell by filling pages with a word, 
stop wasting your time. All you'll get for your trouble is writer's 
cramp. 

The only way to learn to spell those words that now plague you is to 
devise a mnemonic for each one. 

If you are never quite sure whether it's indispensible or 
indispensable, you can spell it out one hundred, one thousand, or one 
million times—and the next time you have occasion to write it in a 
sentence, you'll still wonder whether to end it with -ible or -able. But 
if you say to yourself just once that able people are generally 
indispensable, that thought will come to you whenever you need to 
spell the word; in a few seconds you've conquered another spelling 
demon. By engineering your own mnemonic through a study of the 
architecture of a troublesome word, you will become so quickly and 
completely involved with the correct spelling of that word that it 
will be impossible for you ever to be stumped again. 

Let us start at once. Below you will find another twenty-five 
words from the list of one hundred demons, each offered to you in 
both the correct form and in the popular misspelling. Go through 
the test quickly, checking off what you consider a proper choice in 
each case. In that way you will discover which of the twenty-five 
you would be likely to get caught on. Then devise a personal 
mnemonic for each word you flunked, writing your ingenious result 
out in the margin of the page. And don't be alarmed if some of your 


mnemonics turn out kind of silly—the sillier they are the more 
likely you are to recall them in an emergency. One of my pupils, 
who could not remember how many [l's to put into tranquillity (or is 
it tranquility?), shifted his mind into high gear and came up with 
this: “In the old days life was more tranquil than today, and people 
wrote with quills instead of fountain pens. Hence—tranquillity!” 
Another pupil, a girl who always chewed her nails over irresistible 
before she could decide whether to end it with -ible or -able, 
suddenly realized that a certain brand of lipstick was called 
irresistible, the point being of course that the only vowel in lipstick is 
i—hence, -ible! Silly, aren't they? But they work. Go ahead to the 
test now; and see how clever—or silly—you can be. 


SPELLING TEST 


1. a. supprise b. surprise 
2. a. inoculate b. innoculate 
3. a. definitely b. definately 
4. a. priviledge b. privilege 
5. a. incidently b. incidentally 
6. a. predictible b. predictable 
7. a. dissipate b. disippate 
8. a. descriminate b. discriminate 
9. a. description b. discription 
10. a. baloon b. balloon 
11. a. occurence b. occurrence 
12. a. truely b. truly 
13. a. arguement b. argument 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


a. 


a. 


a. 


a. 


assistant 


. grammer 
. parallel 


. drunkeness 


suddeness 
embarassment 


weird 


. pronounciation 
. noticeable 

. developement 
. Vicious 


. insistent 


T Cc CO CO vC VF CO o Oc vc CO c 


. asisstant 

. grammar 

. paralell 

. drunkenness 

. suddenness 

. embarrassment 
. wierd 

. pronunciation 
. noticable 

. development 
. Viscious 


. insistant 


KEY: 1-b, 2-a, 3-a, 4-b, 5-b, 6-b, 7-a, 8-b, 9-a, 10-b, 11-b, 12-b, 
13-b, 14-a, 15-b, 16-a, 17-b, 18-b, 19-b, 20-a, 21-b, 22-a, 
23-b, 24-a, 25-a 


By now you're well on the way toward developing a definite 
superiority complex about your spelling—which isn't a half-bad 
thing, for ’ve learned, working with my students, that many people 
think they're awful spellers, and have completely lost faith in their 
ability, solely because they get befuddled over no more than two 
dozen or so common words that they use over and over again and 
always misspell. Every other word they spell perfectly, but they still 
think they're prize boobs in spelling until their self-confidence is 
restored. So if you're beginning to gain more assurance, you're on 
the right track. The conquest of the one hundred common words 
most frequently misspelled is not going to assure you that you will 
always come out top man in a spelling bee, but it's certain to clean 
up your writing and bolster your ego. 

So far you have worked with fifty of the one hundred spelling 
demons. Here, now, is the remainder of the list. Test yourself, or 
have someone who can keep a secret test you, and discover which 
ones are your Waterloo. Study each one you miss as if it were a 
problem in engineering. Observe how it's put together and devise 
whatever association pattern will fix the correct form in your mind. 

Happy spelling! 


SPELLING DEMONS 


These fifty words complete the list of one hundred words that 
most frequently stump the inexpert spellers: 


1. embarrassing 


. judgment 

. indispensable 
. disappear 

. disappoint 
corroborate 

. sacrilegious 

. tranquillity 

. exhilaration 
. newsstand 

. license 

. irresistible 

. persistent 

. dilemma 

. perseverance 
. until (but till) 
. tyrannize 

. vacillate 

. oscillate 

. accommodate 
. dilettante 

. changeable 

. accessible 

. forty 

. desirable 

. panicky 

. seize 

. leisure 

. receive 

. achieve 

. holiday 

. existence 

. pursue 

. pastime 


35 


. possesses 
36. 
97. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


professor 
category 
rhythmical 
vacuum 
benefited 
committee 
grievous 
conscious 
plebeian 
tariff 
sheriff 
connoisseur 
necessary 
sergeant 
misspelling 


15 


HOW TO TALK ABOUT WHAT GOES ON 


(Sessions 42—44) 


TEASER PREVIEW 


What verb, ending in -ate, means: 
to exhaust? 

to scold severely? 

to deny oneself? 

to repeat the main points? 

to be a victim of mental or intellectual stagnation? 
to pretend? 

to hint? 

to make (something) easier to bear? 
to show sympathy? 

to waver indecisively? 


SESSION 42 


WORDS are symbols of ideas—and we have been learning, 
discussing, and working with words as they revolve around certain 
basic concepts. 

Starting with an idea (personality types, doctors, occupations, 
science, lying, actions, speech, insults, compliments, etc.), we have 
explored the meanings and uses of ten basic words; then, working 
from each word, we have wandered off toward any ideas and 
additional words that a basic word might suggest, or toward any 
other words built on the same Latin or Greek roots. 

By this natural and logical method, you have been able to make 
meaningful and lasting contact with fifty to a hundred or more 
words in each chapter. And you have discovered, I think, that while 
five isolated words may be difficult to learn in one day, fifty to a 
hundred or more related words are easy to learn in a few sessions. 

In this session we learn words that tell what's going on, what's 
happening, what people do to each other or to themselves, or what 
others do to them. 


IDEAS 


1. complete exhaustion 


You have stayed up all night. And what were you doing? Playing 
poker, a very pleasant way of whiling away time? No. Engaging in 
some creative activity, like writing a short story, planning a political 
campaign, discussing fascinating questions with friends? No. 

The examples I have offered are exciting or stimulating—as 
psychologists have discovered, it is not work or effort that causes 


fatigue, but boredom, frustration, or a similar feeling. 

You have stayed up all night with a very sick husband, wife, 
child, or dear friend. And despite all your ministrations, the patient 
is sinking. You can see how this long vigil contains all the elements 
of frustration that contribute to mental, physical, and nervous 
fatigue. 

And so you are bushed—but completely bushed. Your exhaustion 
is mental, it is physiological, it is emotional. 

What verb expresses the effect of the night's frustrations on you? 


to enervate 


2. tongue-lashing 


You suddenly see the flashing red light as you glance in your rear- 
view mirror. It's the middle of the night, yet the police flasher is 
clear as day—and then you hear the low growl of the siren. So you 
pull over, knowing you were speeding along at 70 on the 55-mile- 
an-hour-limit freeway—after all, there was not another car in sight 
on the deserted stretch of road you were traveling. 

The cop is pleasant, courteous, smiling; merely asks for your 
driver's license and registration; even says "Please." 

Feeling guilty and stupid, you become irritated. So what do you 
do? 

You lash out at the officer with all the verbal vituperation welling 
up in you from your self-anger. You scold him harshly for not 
spending his time looking for violent criminals instead of harassing 
innocent motorists; you call into question his honesty, his ambition, 
his fairness, even his ancestry. To no avail, of course—you stare at 
the traffic ticket morosely as the police cruiser pulls away. 

What verb describes how you reacted? 


to castigate 


3. altruistic 


Phyllis is selfless and self-sacrificing. Her husband's needs and 
desires come first—even when they conflict with her own. Clothes 
for her two daughters are her main concern—even if she has to wear 
a seven-year-old coat and outmoded dresses so that Paula and 
Evelyn can look smart and trim. At the dinner table, she heaps 
everyone's plate—while she herself often goes without. Phyllis will 
deny herself, will scrimp and save—all to the end that she may offer 
her husband and children the luxuries that her low self-esteem does 
not permit her to give herself. 

What verb expresses what Phyllis does? 


to self-abnegate 


4. repetition 


You have delivered a long, complicated lecture to your class, and 
now, to make sure that they will remember the important points, 
you restate the key ideas, the main thoughts. You offer, in short, a 
kind of brief summary, step by step, omitting all extraneous details. 

What verb best describes what you do? 


to recapitulate 


5. no joie de vivre 


Perhaps you wake up some gloomy Monday morning (why is it 
that Monday is always the worst day of the week?) and begin to 
think of the waste of the last five years. Intellectually, there has 
been no progress—you've read scarcely half a dozen books, haven't 
made one new, exciting friend, haven't had a startling or unusual 
thought. Economically, things are no better—same old debts to 
meet, same old hundred dollars in the bank, same old job, same old 
routine of the eight-to-five workdays, the tuna fish or chicken salad 
sandwich for lunch, the same dreary ride home. What a life! No 
change, nothing but routine, sameness, monotony—and for what? 


(By now you'd better get up—this type of thinking never leads 
anywhere, as you've long since learned.) 
What verb describes how you think you live? 


to vegetate 


6. pretense 


Your neighbor, Mrs. Brown, pops in without invitation to tell you 
of her latest troubles with (a) her therapist, (b) her hairdresser, (c) 
her husband, (d) her children, and/or (e) her gynecologist. 

Since Florence Brown is dull to the point of ennui, and anyway 
you have a desk piled high with work you were planning to light 
into, you find it difficult to concentrate on what she is saying. 
However, you do not wish to offend her by sending her packing, or 
even by appearing to be uninterested, so you pretend rapt attention, 
nodding wisely at what you hope are the right places. 

What verb describes this feigning of interest? 


to simulate 


T. slight hint, no more 


You are an author and are discussing with your editor the possible 
avenues of publicity and advertising for your new book. At one 
point in the conversation the editor makes several statements which 
might—or might not—be construed to mean that the company is 
going to promote the book heavily. For example, “If we put some 
real money behind this, we might sell a few copies," or “I wonder if 
it would be a good idea to get you on a few talk shows ..." No 
unequivocal commitments, no clear-cut promises, only the slight 
and oblique mention of possibilities. 

What verb expresses what the editor is doing? 

to intimate 


8. helpful 


Aspirin doesn’t cure any diseases. Yet this popular and 
inexpensive drug is universally used to lighten and relieve various 
unpleasant symptoms of disease: aches and pains, fever, 
inflammations, etc. 

What verb expresses the action of aspirin? 


to alleviate 


9. when the bell tolls 
John Donne's lines (made famous by Ernest Hemingway): 


No man is an Iland, intire of it selfe; every man is a peece of the 
Continent, a part of the maine; if a Clod bee washed away by the 
Sea, Europe is the lesse, as well as if a Promontorie were, as well 
as if a Mannor of thy friends or of thine owne were; any mans 
death diminishes me, because I am involved in Mankinde; And 
therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls; It tolls for 
thee. 


are truer than you may think; any person who views another's pain 
with complete detachment or indifference is shutting off important 
feelings. 

When people have suffered a bereavement (as through death); 
when they have been wounded by life or by friends; then is the time 
they most need to feel that they are not alone, that you share their 
misery with them even if you cannot directly alleviate their sorrow. 
Your sympathy and compassion are, of course, alleviation enough. 

What verb signifies this vicarious sharing of sorrow with someone 
who directly suffers? 


to commiserate 


10. when two men propose 


Should you marry John or George? (You're strongly and equally 
attracted to both.) John is handsome, virile, tender; George is stable, 
reliable, dependable, always there when you need him. George loves 
you deeply; John is more exciting. You decide on John, naturally. 

But wait—marrying John would mean giving up George, and with 
George you always know where you stand; he's like the Rock of 
Gibraltar (and sometimes almost as dull). So you change your mind 
—it's George, on more mature reflection. 

But how happy can you be with a husband who is not exciting? 
Maybe John would be best after all.... 

The pendulum swings back and forth—you cannot make up your 
mind and stick to it. (You fail to realize that your indecision proves 
that you don't want to marry either one, or perhaps don't want to 
give either one up, or possibly don't even want to get married.) First 
it’s John, then it's George, then back to John, then George again. 
Which is it, which is it? 

What verb describes your pendulum-like indecision? 


to vacillate 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


1. enervate EN’-or-vayt’ 

2. castigate KAS’-ta-gayt’ 

3. self-abnegate self-AB'-no-gayt' 

4. recapitulate ree'-ko-PICH'-o-layt" 
5. vegetate VEJ'"-o-tayt" 

6. simulate SIM'"-yo-layt" 

7. intimate IN'-to-mayt" 


8. alleviate 9-LEE"-vee-ayt" 
9. commiserate ko-MIZ'-o-rayt 


10. vacillate VAS'-o-layt 


Can you work with the words? 


1. enervate a. deny oneself 
2. castigate b. stagnate 

3. self-abnegate c. suggest; hint 
4. recapitulate d. sympathize 

5. vegetate e. waver 

6. simulate f. exhaust 

7. intimate g. lessen; lighten 
8. alleviate h. summarize 

9. commiserate i. pretend 


10. vacillate j. censure; scold; slash at verbally 


KEY: 1-f, 2-j, 3-a, 4-h, 5-b, 6-i, 7-c, 8-g, 9-d, 10-e 


Do you understand the words? (I) 


1 


10. 


. Should you feel enervated after a good night's sleep? 


YES NO 


. Do motorists who have been caught speeding sometimes start 


castigating the traffic officer? 
YES | NO 


. Do people who are completely self-abnegating say “No!” to their 


needs and desires? 
YES NO 


. When you recapitulate, do you cover new material? 


YES NO 


. Do people possessed of joie de vivre usually feel that they are 


vegetating? 
YES NO 


. When you simulate alertness, do you purposely act somnolent? 


YES NO 


. When you intimate, do you make a direct statement? 


YES NO 


. Does aspirin often have an alleviating effect on pain? 


YES NO 


. Do we naturally commiserate with people who have suffered a 


bereavement? 

YES | NO 

Do decisive people often vacillate? 
YES | NO 


KEY: 1-no, 2-yes, 3-yes, 4-no, 5-no, 6-no, 7-no, 8-yes, 9-yes, 10- 
no 


Do you understand the words? (Il) 


1. enervated—exhilarated 
SAME OPPOSITE 

2. castigate—praise 
SAME OPPOSITE 

3. self-abnegate—deny oneself 
SAME OPPOSITE 

4. recapitulate—summarize 
SAME OPPOSITE 

5. vegetate—stagnate 
SAME OPPOSITE 

6. simulate—pretend 
SAME OPPOSITE 

7. intimate—hint 
SAME OPPOSITE 

8. alleviate—make worse 
SAME OPPOSITE 

9. commiserate—sympathize 
SAME OPPOSITE 

10. vacillate—decide 

SAME OPPOSITE 


KEY: 1-O, 2-O, 3-S, 4-5, 5-5, 6-5, 7-5, 8-O, 9-5, 10-0 


Can you recall the words? 


1. pretend 
1.S 
2. scold 
2. G 
3. sacrifice one's desires 
3.8 
4. waver 
4. V 
5. exhaust 
5.E 
6. sympathize 
6.C 
7. summarize 
7.R 
8. lighten 
8.A 
9. hint 
9.T 
10. stagnate 
10. V 


KEY: 1-simulate, 2-castigate, 3-self-abnegate, 4-vacillate, 5- 
enervate, 6-commiserate, 7-recapitulate, 8-alleviate, 9- 
intimate, 10-vegetate 


(End of Session 42) 


SESSION 43 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. more than fatigue 


When you are enervated, you feel as if your nerves have been 
ripped out—or so the etymology of the word indicates. 

Enervate is derived from e- (ex-), out, and Latin nervus, nerve. 
Enervation (en'-ar-VAY'-shon) is not just fatigue, but complete 
devitalization—physical, emotional, mental—as if every ounce of 
the life force has been sapped out, as if the last particle of energy 
has been drained away. 

Despite its similar appearance to the word energy, enervation is 
almost a direct antonym. Energy is derived from the Greek prefix en-, 
in, plus the root ergon, work; erg is the term used in physics for a 
unit of work or energy. Synergism (SIN'-or-jiz-om)—the prefix syn-, 
together or with, plus ergon—is the process by which two or more 
substances or drugs, by working together, produce a greater effect in 
combination than the sum total of their individual effects. 

Alcohol, for example, is a depressant. So are barbiturates and 
other soporifics. Alcohol and barbiturates work synergistically (sin’- 
or-JIS’-tik’-lee)—the effect of each is increased by the other if the 
two are taken together. 

So if you're drinking, don't take a sleeping pill—or if you must 
take a pill for your insomnia, don't drink—the combination, if not 
lethal, will do more to you than you may want done! 

Synergy (SIN'-or-jee), by the way, is an alternate form of synergism. 


2. verbal punishment 


Castigate is derived from a Latin verb meaning to punish; in 
present-day usage, the verb generally refers to verbal punishment, 
usually harsh and severe. It is somewhat synonymous with scold, 
criticize, rebuke, censure, reprimand, or berate, but much stronger than 
any of these—rail at, rant at, slash at, lash out at, or tongue-lash is a 
much closer synonym. When candidates for office castigate their 
opponents, they do not mince words. 

Can you construct the noun form of castigate? 


3. saying “No!” to oneself 


Abnegate is derived from Latin ab-, away (as in absent), plus nego, 
to deny—self-abnegation (ab'-no-GAY'-shon), then, is self-denial. 
Nego itself is a contraction of Latin neg-, not, no, and aio, I say; to be 
self-abnegating is to say “No!” to what you want, as if some inner 
censor were at work whispering, ^No, you can't have that, you can't 
do that, you don't deserve that, you're not good enough for that...." 

To negate (na-GAYT") is to deny the truth or existence of, as in 
"The atheist negates God"; or, by extension, to destroy by working 
against, as in, “His indulgence in expensive hobbies negates all his 
wife’s attempts to keep the family solvent.” Can you write the noun 
form of the verb negate? 

Negative and negativity obviously epus from the same source as 
negate. 


4. heads and headings 


Latin caput, capitis means head. The captain is the head of any 
group; the capital is the “head city" of a state or nation; and to 
decapitate (dee-KAP'-o-tayt') is to chop off someone's head, a popular 
activity during the French Revolution after the guillotine was 
invented. Write the noun form of decapitate: 

Latin capitulum is a little head, or, by extension, the heading: or 
title, of a chapter. So when you recapitulate, you go through the 


chapter headings again (re-) etymologically speaking, or you 
summarize or review the main points. 

Remembering how the noun and adjective forms are derived from 
adulate (Chapter 9), can you write the required forms of recapitulate? 


NOUN: 


ADJECTIVE: ; 

When you capitulate (ko-PICH'-o-layt, etymologically you 
arrange in headings, or, as the meaning of the verb naturally 
evolved, you arrange conditions of surrender, as when an army 
capitulates to the enemy forces under prearranged conditions; or, by 
further natural extension, you stop resisting and give up, as in, “He 
realized there was no longer any point in resisting her advances, so 
he reluctantly capitulated." Can you write the noun form of 
capitulate? 


5. mere vegetables 


Vegetable is from Latin vegeto, to live and grow, which is what 
vegetables do—but that's all they do, so to vegetate, is, by 
implication, to do no more than stay alive, stuck in a rut, leading an 
inactive, unstimulating, emotionally and intellectually stagnant 
existence. Vegetation (vej'-o-TAY'-shon) is any dull, passive, stagnant 
existence; also any plant life, as the thick vegetation of a jungle. 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 
1. e- (ex-) out 
ENGLISH WORD 


2. nervus nerve 


ENGLISH WORD 
3. en- 
ENGLISH WORD 
4. ergon 
ENGLISH WORD 
9. Syn- 
ENGLISH WORD 
6. -ic 
ENGLISH WORD 
7. -ion 
ENGLISH WORD 
8. ab- 
ENGLISH WORD 
9. nego 


ENGLISH WORD 


10. caput, capitis 


ENGLISH WORD 
11. de- 
ENGLISH WORD 
12. capitulum 
ENGLISH WORD 
13. re- 


ENGLISH WORD 


in 


work 


with, together 


adjective suffix 


noun suffix 


away 


to deny 


head 


negative prefix 


little head, chapter heading 


again 


14. 


-Ory 


ENGLISH WORD 


15. vegeto 


ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


O ODN WD OF FB ÙU N e 


= =m = = n 
AA C N e O 


. enervation 

. synergism 

. Synergy 

. synergistic 

. castigation 

. self-abnegation 
. negate 

. negation 

. decapitate 

. decapitation 

. recapitulation 
. recapitulatory 
. capitulate 


. capitulation 


adjective suffix 


to live and grow 


en'-or-VAY'-shon 
SIN'-or-jiz-om 
SIN’-ar-jee 
sin’-or-JIS’-tik 
kas'-to-GAY'-shon 
self-ab'-no-GAY'-shoan 
no-GAYT’ 

no-GAY’-shen 
dee-KAP"-o-tayt" 
dee-kap'-o-TAY'"-shoan 
ree-ka-pich'-o-LAY'"-shon 
ree-ko-PICH"-o-lo-tawr"-ee 
ko-PICH'-e-layt' 
ko-pich'-o-LAY'-shon 


Can you work with the words? 


= 


. enervation 
2. synergism, synergy 


3. castigation 
4. self-abnegation 
5. negation 


6. decapitation 


7. recapitulation 


8. capitulation 


a. tongue-lashing 

b. denial; destruction 

c. a lopping off of one’s head 

d. summary; review of main 
points 

e. self-denial 


f. utter exhaustion; mental, 


emotional, and physical drain 


g. a working together for greater 
effect 


h. surrender 


KEY: 1-f, 2-h, 3-a, 4-e, 5-b, 6-c, 7-d, 8-g 


Do you understand the words? 


1. enervating—refreshing 
SAME OPPOSITE 

2. synergistic—neutralizing 
SAME OPPOSITE 

3. castigation—scolding 
SAME OPPOSITE 

4. self-abnegation—egoism 
SAME OPPOSITE 

9. negate—accept 
SAME OPPOSITE 

6. decapitate—behead 
SAME OPPOSITE 

7. recapitulatory—summarizing 
SAME OPPOSITE 

8. capitulate—resist 
SAME OPPOSITE 


KEY: 1-O, 2-O, 3-S, 4-O, 5-O, 6-5, 7-5, 8-O 


Can you recall the words? 


1. 


2. 


10. 


to give in 
1. @ 

working together for greater effect (adj. ) 
2. S 


. total fatigue 


3. E 


. for the purpose of summarizing or review (adj. ) 


4. R 


. self-denial 


3. S -A 


. deny; render ineffective; nullify 


6. N 


. process by which two or more substances produce a greater 


effect than the sum of the individual effects 
7.S 
or S 


. to cut off the head of 


8. D 


. Strong censure 


9.C 
to surrender 
10. C 


KEY: 1-capitulate, 2-synergistic, 3-enervation, 4-recapitulatory, 5- 
self-abnegation, 6-negate, 7-synergism or synergy, 8- 
decapitate, 9-castigation, 10-capitulate 


(End of Session 43) 


SESSION 44 


ORIGINS AND RELATED WORDS 


1. not the real McCoy 


Simulate is from Latin simulo, to copy; and simulo itself derives 
from the Latin adjectives similis, like or similar. 

Simulation (sim’-ya-LAY’-shen), then, is copying the real thing, 
pretending to be the genuine article by taking on a similar 
appearance. The simulation of joy is quite a feat when you really feel 
depressed. 

Genuine pearls grow inside oysters; simulated pearls are synthetic, 
but look like the ones from oysters. (Rub a pearl against your teeth 
to tell the difference—the natural pearl feels gritty.) So the frequent 
advertisement of an inexpensive necklace made of "genuine 
simulated pearls" can fool you if you don’t know the word—you're 
being offered a genuine fake. 

Dissimulation (da-sim’-ya-LAY’-shen) is something else! When you 
dissimulate (da-SIM’-ya-layt’), you hide your true feelings by making 
a pretense of opposite feelings. (Then again, maybe it's not 
something completely else!) 

Sycophants are great dissimulators—they may feel contempt, but 
show admiration; they may feel negative, but express absolutely 
positive agreement. 

A close synonym of dissimulate is dissemble (do-SEM'"-bal), which 
also is to hide true feelings by pretending the opposite; or, 
additionally, to conceal facts, or one's true intentions, by deception; 
or, still further additionally, to pretend ignorance of facts you'd 
rather not admit, when, indeed, you're fully aware of them. 


The noun is dissemblance (do-SEM"-blons). 
In dissimulate and dissemble, the negative prefix dis- acts largely to 
make both words pejorative. 


2. hints and helps 


The verb intimate is from Latin intimus, innermost, the same root 
from which the adjective intimate (IN'-to-mot) and its noun intimacy 
(IN^-to-mo-see) are derived; but the relationship is only in 
etymology, not in meaning. An intimation (in'-to-MAY'-shon) 
contains a significance buried deep in the innermost core, only a 
hint showing. As you grow older, you begin to have intimations that 
you are mortal; when someone aims a .45 at you, or when a truck 
comes roaring down at you as you drive absent-mindedly against a 
red light through an intersection, you are suddenly very sure that 
you are mortal. 

Alleviate is a combination of Latin levis, light (not heavy), the 
prefix ad-, to, and the verb suffix. (Ad- changes to al- before a root 
starting with l-.) 

If something alleviates your pain, it makes your pain lighter for 
you; if I alleviate your sadness, I make it lighter to bear; and if you 
need some alleviation (o-lee'-vee-AY'-shon) of your problems, you 
need them made lighter and less burdensome. To alleviate is to 
relieve only temporarily, not to cure or do away with. (Relieve is 
also from levis, plus re-, again—to make light or easy again.) The 
adjective form of alleviate is alleviative (9-LEE’-vee-ay’-tiv)—aspirin 
is an alleviative drug. 

Anything light will rise—so from the prefix e- (ex-), out, plus levis, 
we can construct the verb elevate, etymologically, to raise out, or, 
actually, raise up, as to elevate one's spirits, raise them up, make 
them lighter; or elevate someone to a higher position, which is what 
an elevator does. 

Have you ever seen a performance of magic in which a person or 
an object apparently rises in the air as if floating? That's levitation 


(lev'^-o-TAY'"-shon)—rising through no visible means. (I’ve watched it 
a dozen times and never could figure it out!) The verb, to so rise, is 
levitate (LEV'-o-tayt"). 

And how about levity (LEV'-a-tee)? That's lightness too, but of a 
different sort—lightness in the sense of frivolity, flippancy, joking, 
or lack of seriousness, especially when solemnity, dignity, or 
formality is required or more appropriate, as in “tones of levity,” or 
as in, "Levity is out of place at a funeral, in a house of worship, at 
the swearing-in ceremonies of a President or Supreme Court 
Justice," or as in, “Okay, enough levity—now let's get down to 
business!" 


3. sharing someone's misery 


Latin miser, wretched, the prefix con- (which, as you know, 
becomes com- before a root beginning with m-), together or with, 
and the verb suffix -ate are the building blocks from which 
commiserate is constructed. “I commiserate with you,” then, means, “I 
am wretched together with you—I share your misery." The noun 
form? 

Miser, miserly, miserable, misery all come from the same root. 


4. swing and sway 


Vacillate—note the single c, double [—derives from Latin vacillo, 
to swing back and forth. The noun form? 

People who swing back and forth in idees who are 
irresolute, who can, unfortunately, see both, or even three or four, 
sides of every question, and so have difficulty making up their 
minds, are vacillatory (VAS'-o-lo-tawr'-ee). They are also, usually, 
ambivalent (am-BIV’-3-lant)—they have conflicting and simultaneous 
emotions about the same person or thing; or they want to go but 
they also want to stay; or they love something, but they hate it too. 


The noun is ambivalence (am-BIV'-o-lons)—from ambi both. 
(Remember ambivert and ambidextrous from Chapter 3?) 

Ambivalence has best been defined (perhaps by Henny Youngman 
—if he didn’t say it first, he should have) as watching your mother- 
in-law drive over a cliff in your new Cadillac. 

To vacillate is to swing mentally or emotionally. To sway back and 
forth physically is oscillate—again note the double |—(OS"-o-layt"), 
from Latin oscillum, a swing. A pendulum oscillates, the arm of a 
metronome oscillates, and people who've had much too much to 
drink oscillate when they try to walk. The noun? 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 

1. simulo to copy 
ENGLISH WORD 

2. similis like, similar 
ENGLISH WORD 

3. dis- pejorative prefix 
ENGLISH WORD 

4. ad- (al-) to, toward 
ENGLISH WORD 

5. levis light 
ENGLISH WORD 

6. -ate verb suffix 
ENGLISH WORD 


7. -ion noun suffix 


ENGLISH WORD 
8. e- (ex-) 
ENGLISH WORD 
9. intimus 
ENGLISH WORD 

10. miser 
ENGLISH WORD 
11. vacillo 
ENGLISH WORD 
12. ambi- 
ENGLISH WORD 
13. oscillum 


ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


1. simulation 
2. dissimulate 


3. dissimulation 


4. dissemble 


5. dissemblance 


6. intimation 


out 


innermost 


wretched 


to swing back and forth 


both 


a swing 


sim’-yo-LAY’-shon 
do-SIM"-yo-layt' 
da-sim'-yo-LAY'-shon 
da-SEM’-bal 
do-SEM"-blons 
in'-toa-MAY'-shon 


. alleviation 

. alleviative 

. levitate 

. levitation 

. levity 

. commiseration 
. vacillation 

. vacillatory 

. ambivalent 
. ambivalence 
. oscillate 


. oscillation 


9-lee'"-vee-AY'-shon 
9-LEE"-vee-ay'"-tiv 
LEV’-a-tayt’ 
lev'-o-TAY'-shon 
LEV’-a-tee 
ko-miz'-o-RAY'-shon 
vas'-9-LAY'-shon 
VAS'-2-lo-tawr'-ee 
am-BIV"-o-lont 
am-BIV'-o-lons 
OS’-a-layt’ 
os'-9-LAY'-shon 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


1 


N 


simulation 
dissemble 
intimation 


alleviation 


levitate 


levity 


a. hint 

b. flippancy or joking when 
seriousness is required 

c. a sharing of grief 

d. physical swaying; swinging 
action, as of a pendulum 

e. a swinging back and forth in 
indecision 


f. pretense 


7. commiseration 


8. vacillation 


9. ambivalence 


10. oscillation 


g. conflicted and contrary 
feelings 

h. rise in the air (as by magic or 
illusion) 

i. pretend 

j. a lightening; a making less 


severe 


KEY: 1-f, 2-i, 3-a, 4-j, 5-h, 6-b, 7-c, 8-e, 9-g, 10-d 


Can you work with the words? (Il) 


1. dissimulate a. pretense of ignorance 
2. dissemblance b. a rising and floating in air 


UM c. having simultaneous and 
3. alleviative 
contrary feelings 


"TN d. tending to swing back and 
4. levitation M Ee 
forth in indecision 


e. to swing back and forth like a 
5. vacillatory En 
pendulum 


f. to hide real feelings by 
6. ambivalent 
pretending opposite feelings 


g. tending to ease (pain, burdens, 
7. oscillate 
suffering, etc.) 


KEY: 1-f, 2-a, 3-g, 4-b, 5-d, 6-c, 7-e 


Do you understand the words? 


1. simulated—genuine 
SAME OPPOSITE 

2. dissimulate—pretend 
SAME OPPOSITE 

3. dissemble—be truthful 
SAME OPPOSITE 

4. intimation—hint 
SAME OPPOSITE 

5. alleviation—reduction 
SAME OPPOSITE 

6. levitate—sink 
SAME OPPOSITE 

7. levity—flippancy 
SAME OPPOSITE 

8. vacillation—decisiveness 
SAME OPPOSITE 

9. ambivalent—confused 
SAME OPPOSITE 

10. oscillate—sway 

SAME OPPOSITE 


KEY: 1-O, 2-S, 3-O, 4-5, 5-5, 6-O, 7-S, 8-O, 9-S, 10-S 


Can you recall the words? 


1. to swing back and forth 
1.0 

2. feeling both ways at the same time (adj.) 
2.A 

3. to conceal real feelings 
3.D 
or D 

4. pretense 
4.8 

5. to pretend ignorance though knowing the facts 
o. D 

6. joking; frivolity; flippancy 
6.L 

7. indecisive 
7. V 
or V 

8. to rise in the air, as by illusion 
8.L 

9. tending to ease (pain, etc.) (adj.) 
9. A 
or A 

10. a sharing of another's grief 
10. C 


KEY: 1-oscillate, 2-ambivalent, 3-dissimulate or dissemble, 4- 


simulation, 5-dissemble, 6-levity, 7-vacillatory or vacillating, 
8-levitate, 9-alleviative or alleviating, 10-commiseration 


CHAPTER REVIEW 


A. Do you recognize the words? 


1. 


Complete exhaustion: 
(a) synergism, (b) enervation, (c) negation 


. Co-operation in producing effects: 


(a) synergy, (b) castigation, (c) capitulation 


. Lop off the head of: 


(a) castigate, (b) capitulate, (c) decapitate 


. deny; render ineffective: 


(a) castigate, (b) negate, (c) recapitulate 


. Stagnate: 


(a) intimate, (b) simulate, (c) vegetate 


. concealment of true feelings: 


(a) simulation, (b) dissimulation, (c) dissemblance 


. sympathy: 


(a) levity, (b) ambivalence, (c) commiseration 


. indecisiveness: 


(a) vacillation, (b) oscillation, (c) dissimulation 


. aware of contrary feelings: 


(a) alleviative, (b) dissimulating, (c) ambivalent 


KEY: 1-b, 2-a, 3-c, 4-b, 5-c, 6-b and c, 7-c, 8-a, 9-c 


B. Can you recognize roots? 


ROOT 
l. nervus 
EXAMPLE enervate 
2. ergon 
EXAMPLE energy 
3. nego 
EXAMPLE Self-abnegation 
4. caput, capitis 
EXAMPLE decapitate 
5. capitulum 
EXAMPLE recapitulate 
6. vegeto 
EXAMPLE vegetate 
7. simulo 
EXAMPLE dissimulate 
8. similis 
EXAMPLE Similarity 


9. levis 


MEANING 


EXAMPLE levity 

10. intimus 

EXAMPLE intimation 
11. miser 

EXAMPLE commiserate 
12. vacillo 

EXAMPLE vacillate 

13. ambi- 

EXAMPLE ambivalent 
14. oscillum 


EXAMPLE oscillate 


KEY:  1-nerve, 2-work, 3-deny, 4-head, 5-little head, chapter 
heading, 6-live and grow, 7-to copy, 8-like, similar, 9-light, 
10-innermost, 11-wretched, 12-swing back and forth, 13- 
both, 14-a swing 


TEASER QUESTIONS FOR THE AMATEUR 
ETYMOLOGIST 


We have previously met the Greek prefix syn-, together or with, in 
synonym (“names together") and sympathy (“feeling with"), and 
again in this chapter in synergism (“working together"). 

Syn- is a most useful prefix to know. Like Latin con-, (together or 
with) and ad- (to, toward), the final letter changes depending on the 
first letter of the root to which it is attached. Syn- becomes sym- 
before b, m, and p. 

Can you construct some words using syn-, or sym-? 

1. Etymologically, Jews are “led together” in a house of worship 
(agogos, leading). Can you construct the word for this temple or 
place of worship? 

2. There is a process by which dissimilar organisms live together 
(bios, life) in close association, each in some way helping, and 
getting help from, the other (like the shark and the pilot fish). What 
word, ending in -sis, designates such a process? 

What would the adjective form be? 

3. Using Greek phone, sound, write the word that etymologically 
refers to a musical composition in which the sounds of all 
instruments are in harmony together . Using the suffix 
-ic, write the adjective form of this word: 

4. Combine sym- with metron, measurement, to mme a word 
designating similarity of shape on both sides (i.e., “measurement 
together"): 


Write the adjective form of this word: 

5. Syn- plus dromos, a running, are the building blocks of a 
medical word designating a group of symptoms that occur (i.e., run) 
together in certain diseases. Can you figure out the word? 


6. The same dromos, a running, combines with Greek hippos, 
horse, to form a word referring to a place in ancient Greece in 
which horse and chariot races were run. The word? 

7. Hippos, horse, plus Greek potamos, river, combine to fon a 
word designating one of the three pachyderms we discussed in an 
earlier chapter. The word? 


(Answers in Chapter 18.) 


PICKING YOUR FRIENDS' BRAINS 


You can build your vocabulary, I have said, by increasing your 
familiarity with new ideas and by becoming alert to the new words 
you meet in your reading of magazines and books. 

There is still another productive method, one that will be 
particularly applicable in view of all the new words you are learning 
from your study of these pages. 

That method is picking your friends' brains. 

Intelligent people are interested in words because words are 
symbols of ideas, and the person with an alert mind is always 
interested in ideas. 

You may be amazed, if you have never tried it, to find that you 
can stir up an animated discussion by asking, in a social group that 
you attend, ^What does mean?" (Use any word that 
particularly fascinates you.) Someone in the group is likely to know, 
and almost everyone will be willing to make a guess. From that 
point on, others in the group will ask questions about their own 
favorite words (most people do have favorites), or about words that 
they themselves have in some manner recently learned. As the 
discussion continues along these lines, you will be introduced to 


new words yourself, and if your friends have fairly good 
vocabularies you may strike a rich vein of pay dirt and come away 
with a large number of words to add to your vocabulary. 

This method of picking your friends' brains is particularly fruitful 
because you will be learning not from a page of print (as in this 
book or as in your other reading) but from real live persons—the 
same sources that children use to increase their vocabularies at such 
prodigious rates. No learning is quite as effective as the learning 
that comes from other people—no information in print can ever be 
as vivid as information that comes from another human being. And 
so the words you pick up from your friends will have an amazingly 
strong appeal, will make a lasting impression on your mind. 

Needless to say, your own rich vocabulary, now that you have 
come this far in the book, will make it possible for you to contribute 
to your friends’ vocabulary as much as, if not more than, you take 
away—but since giving to others is one of the greatest sources of a 
feeling of self-worth, you can hardly complain about this extra 
dividend. 


(End of Session 44) 


— —— Brief Intermission Nine 


TAKE THIS SPELLING TEST 


Even in the most painstakingly edited of magazines, a silly little 
misspelling of a perfectly common word will occasionally appear. 
How the error eluded the collective and watchful eyes of the editor, 
the associate editor, the assistant editor, the typesetter, and the 
proofreader, no one will ever know—for practically every reader of 
the magazine spots it at once and writes an indignant letter, 
beginning: “Didn’t you ever go to school ...?” 

Even if you went to school, you’re going to have plenty of trouble 
spotting the one misspelled word in each group below. And not one 
of these words will be a demon like sphygmomanometer (a device for 
measuring blood pressure) or piccalilli (a highly seasoned relish), 
which no one would ever dare spell without first checking with a 
dictionary. On the contrary, every word will be of the common or 
garden variety that you might use every day in your social or 
business correspondence. 

Nevertheless, you’re letting yourself in for ten minutes of real 
trouble, for you will be working with fifty particularly difficult 
spelling words. So put on your thinking cap before you begin. 

A half-dozen high school teachers who took this test were able to 
make an average score of only five proper choices. Can you do 
better? Six or seven right is very good, eight or nine right is excellent, 
and 100 per cent success marks you as an absolute expert in English 
spelling. 

Check the only misspelled word in each group. 


A: 1-surprise, 2-disappear, 3-innoculate, 4-description, 5- 
recommend 

B: 1-privilege, 2-separate, 3-incidentally, 4—-dissipate, 5-occurence 

C: 1-analize, 2-argument, 3-assistant, 4-comparative, 5-truly 

D: 1-grammar, 2-drunkeness, 4-parallel, 4-sacrilegious, 5- 
conscience 

E: 1- precede, 2-exceed, 3-accede, 4-procede, 5-concede 

F: 1-pronunciation, 2-noticable, 3-desirable, 4—holiday, 5-anoint 

G: 1-wierd, 2-seize, 3-achieve, 4-receive, 5-leisure 

H: 1-superintendent, 2-persistent, 3-resistant, 4-insistent, 5— 
perseverence 

I: 1-accessible, 2-permissible, 3-inimitable, 4-irresistable, 5— 
irritable 

J: 1-pursue, 2-pastime, 3-kidnapped, 4-rhythmical, 5-exhillarate 


KEY: A-3 (inoculate), B-5 (occurrence), C-1 (analyze), D-2 
(drunkenness), E-4 (proceed), F-2 (noticeable), G-1 (weird), 
H-5 (perseverance), I-4 (irresistible), J-5 (exhilarate) 


16 


HOW TO TALK ABOUT A VARIETY OF PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


(Sessions 45—46) 


TEASER PREVIEW 


What word, ending in -ous, describes someone who is: 
fawning, servilely attentive, transparently self-ingratiating? 
nagging, dissatisfied, complaining? 

snobbish, haughtily contemptuous, arrogant? 

noisily troublesome, unmanageable? 

habitually short of cash? 

attentive and courteous to women? 

harmless? 

fond of liquor? 

pale, gaunt, haggard? 

melancholy, sorrowful? 


SESSION 45 


There are thousands of English words that end in the letters -ous—a Latin 
suffix meaning full of. 

The central theme about which the words in this chapter revolve is the 
idea of "fullness"—and as you will shortly see, you can be full of 
compliance and servility; full of complaints; full of snobbery; full of noise; 
full of no money; full of horsemanship; full of harmlessness; full of liquor; 
full of deathly pallor; and full of sorrows. 

For each of these ideas English has a word—and the person with a rich 
vocabularly knows the exact word to describe what someone is full of. 


IDEAS 


1. compliance 


The Latin root sequor means to follow—and those who follow rather 
than lead are usually in a menial, subordinate, or inferior position. People 
who engage in certain fields of endeavor—waiters, clerks, and servants, 
for example—are forced, often contrary to their natural temperaments, to 
act excessively courteous, pleasant, obliging, even subservient and 
humble. They must follow the lead of their customers or employers, 
bending their own wills according to the desires of those they serve. They 
are, etymologically, full of following after, or— 


obsequious 


RELATED WORDS: 


1. obsequies—In a funeral cortege, the mourners follow after the corpse. 
Hence, obsequies are the burial ceremonies, the funeral rites. 

2. subsequent—A subsequent letter, paragraph, time, etc. is one that 
follows another. 


3. sequel —A sequel may be a literary work, such as a novel, that follows 
another, continuing the same subject, dealing with the same people or 
village, etc. or it may be an occurrence that grows out of or follows 
another, as in, “Just wait until you hear the sequel to the story!" 

4. sequence—In order, one item following another, as in, “The sequence of 
events of the next few days left him breathless." 

Any other word containing the root sequ- is likely to have some 
relationship to the idea of following. 


2. complaints 


The Latin root queror means to complain—and anyone full of complaints, 
constantly nagging, harping, fretful, petulant, whining, never satisfied, 
may accordingly be called— 


querulous 


3. snobbery 


The Latin root cilium means eyelid; super means above; and above the 
eyelid, as anyone can plainly see, is the eyebrow. Now there are certain 
obnoxious people who go around raising their eyebrows in contempt, 
disdain, and sneering arrogance at ordinary mortals like you and me. Such 
contemptuous, sneering, overbearingly conceited people are called— 


supercilious 


4. noise 


The Latin root strepo means to make a noise. Anyone who is unruly, 
boisterous, resistant to authority, unmanageable—and in a noisy, 
troublesome manner—is 


obstreperous 


5. moneyless 


The Latin root pecus means cattle—and at one time in human history a 
person's wealth was measured not by stocks and bonds but by stocks of 
domestic animals, which was a lot more logical, since you get milk and 
leather and meat from cattle—true wealth—and all you get from the stock 
market is a headache. 

Someone who had lots of pecus, then, was rich—someone without pecus 
was indigent, destitute, “broke.” And so today we call someone who is 
habitually without funds, who seems generally to be full of a complete 
lack of money— 


impecunious 


This word is not a synonym of indigent, destitute, or poverty-stricken; it 
does not necessarily imply living in reduced circumstances or want, but 
quite simply being short of cash—habitually. 


RELATED WORD: 
l. pecuniary—pertaining to money, as in, a pecuniary consideration, 
pecuniary affairs, etc. 


6. horses 


The French word cheval means horse; and in medieval times only 
gentlemen and knights rode on horses—common people walked. 
Traditionally (but not, I understand, actually) knights were courteous to 
women, attentive to female desires, and self-sacrificing when their own 
interests came in conflict with those of the fair sex. Hence, we call a 
modern man who has a knightly attitude to women— 


chivalrous 


RELATED WORD: 

(Cheval, horse, comes from Latin caballus, an inferior horse. Callabus is 
found in English words in the spelling caval-.) 

1. cavalcade—A procession of persons on horseback, as in a parade. 

2. cavalier—As a noun, a cavalier was once a mounted soldier. As an 
adjective, cavalier describes actions and attitudes that are haughty, 
unmindful of others’ feelings, too offhand, such attributes often being 
associated with people in power (the military being one of the powers- 
that-be). Thus, “He answered in a cavalier manner" would signify that he 


was arrogant in his answer, as if the questioner were taking a little too 
much privilege with him. Or, "After the cavalier treatment I received, I 
never wished to return," signifying that I was pretty much made to feel 
unimportant and inferior. Or, “After her cavalier refusal, Pll never invite 
her to another party," signifying that the refusal was, perhaps, curt, 
offhand, without any attempt at apology or courtesy. 

3. cavalry—The mounted, or “horsed” part of an army. 

4. chivalry—Noun form of chivalrous. Can you write the alternate noun 
form ending in -ness? 

5. chivalric—Less commonly used adjective form, identical in meaning 
to chivalrous. 


Another Latin root for horse, as you know, is equus, found in words we 
have already discussed: 


1. equestrian—A horseman. 
2. equestrienne—A horsewoman. 
3. equine—Horselike. 


7. no harm done 


The latin root noceo means to injure; someone who need cause you no 
fear, so harmless is that person, so unable to interfere, so unlikely to get 
you into trouble, is called— 


innocuous 


RELATED WORDS: 
1. innocent—Not guilty of crime or injury. 
2. noxious—Harmful, poisonous; unwholesome. 


8. alcoholic 


The Latin root bibo means to drink; and one who is generally found with 
one foot up on the brass rail, who likes to tipple beyond the point of 
sobriety—who, in short, has an overfondness for drinks with a 
pronounced alcoholic content, is called, usually humorously— 


bibulous 


RELATED WORD: 

1. imbibe—To drink in, soak up, absorb. If we use this verb without 
specifying what is drunk, as in, “He likes to imbibe,” the implication, of 
course, is always liquor; but imbibe may also be used in patterns like 
“imbibe learning" or "In early infancy she imbibed a respect for her 
parents." 

2. bib—Upper part of an apron, or an apronlike napkin tied around a 
child’s neck. In either case, the bib prevents what is drunk (or eaten) from 
spilling over, or dribbling down, on the wearer’s clothing. 


9. like death itself 


The Latin root cado means to fall—one’s final fall is of course always in 
death, and so someone who looks like a corpse (figuratively speaking), 
who is pale, gaunt, thin, haggard, eyes deep-sunk, limbs wasted, in other 
words the extreme opposite of the picture of glowing health, is called— 


cadaverous 


RELATED WORD: 

1. cadaver—A corpse, literally, especially one used for surgical 
dissection. 

2. decadent—Etymologically, “falling down” (de- is a prefix one meaning 
of which is down, as in descend, climb down; decline, turn down; etc.). If 
something is in a decadent state, it is deteriorating, becoming corrupt or 
demoralized. Decadence is a state of decay. Generally decadent and 
decadence are used figuratively—they refer not to actual physical decay 
(as of a dead body), but to moral or spiritual decay. 


10. pain and misery 


The Latin root doleo means to suffer or grieve—one who is mournful and 
sad, whose melancholy comes from physical pain or mental distress, who 
seems to be suffering or grieving, is called— 


dolorous 


RELATED WORD: 
1. dolor—A poetic synonym of grief. 


2. doleful—A word referring somewhat humorously to exaggerated 
dismalness, sadness, or dreariness. 

3. condole—Etymologically, to suffer or grieve with (Latin con-, with, 
together) Condole is a somewhat less commonly used synonym of 
commiserate, a verb we discussed in Chapter 15. The noun condolence is 
much more frequently heard than the verb, as in, “Let me offer you my 
condolences," usually said to someone mourning the death of a friend or 
relative. You have heard of condolence cards, and no doubt have sent your 
share of them. When you condole with somebody who has sustained a loss, 
usually by death, you are saying, in effect, ^I am suffering or grieving with 
you." 


REVIEW OF ETYMOLOGY 


PREFIX, ROOT, SUFFIX MEANING 
1. sequor to follow 
ENGLISH WORD |. — — 
2. queror to complain 
ENGLISH WORD |.  — 
3. cilium eyelid 
ENGLISH WORD |. — 
4. super above 
ENGLISH WORD |. ç~ 
5. strepo to make a noise 
ENGLISH WORD |.  — 
6. pecus cattle 
ENGLISH WORD |. ç~ 
7. -ary adjective suffix 


ENGLISH WORD 


8. im- (in-) 
ENGLISH WORD 
9. cheval 


ENGLISH WORD 


10. callabus (caval-) 


ENGLISH WORD 
11. -ous 
ENGLISH WORD 
12. -ic 
ENGLISH WORD 
13. equus 
ENGLISH WORD 
14. -ine 
ENGLISH WORD 
15. bibo 
ENGLISH WORD 
16. im- (in-) 
ENGLISH WORD 
17. cado 
ENGLISH WORD 
18. de- 
ENGLISH WORD 
19. -ent 
ENGLISH WORD 


20. -ence 


negative prefix 


horse 


inferior horse 


adjective suffix 


adjective suffix 


horse 


like, similar to, characteristic of 


to drink 


in 


to fall 


down 


adjective suffix 


noun suffix 


ENGLISH WORD 


21. con- with, together 


ENGLISH WORD 


USING THE WORDS 


A. THE BASIC WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? 


1. obsequious ob-SEEK’-wee-as 
2. querulous KWAIR’-3-los 
3. supercilious Sov -por-SIL/'-ee-os 
4. obstreperous ob-STREP'"-ar-as 
5. impecunious im'-po-KYOO'"-nee-os 
6. chivalrous SHIV’-al-ras 
7. innocuous 3-NOK’-yoo-as 
8. bibulous BIB’-ya-las 
9. cadaverous ko-DAV"-ar-os 
10. dolorous DOL’-ar-as or DO’-lar-as 


Can you work with the words? (I) 


1. obsequious a. snobbish 
2. querulous b. harmless 
3. supercilious c. gaunt 


4. obstreperous d. short of funds 


O 0 N Oo 


. impecunious 


. chivalrous 
. innocuous 
. bibulous 

. cadaverous 


10. 


dolorous 


e. fawning; excessively, 
ingratiatingly, polite 

f. sorrowful 

g. addicted to drink 

h. courteous to women 

i. complaining 


j. unmanageable 


KEY: 1-e, 2-i, 3-a, 4-j, 5-d, 6-h, 7-b, 8-g, 9-c, 10-f 


Can you work with the words? (II) 


Match each word in the first column with one from the second column 
that is opposite in meaning. 


1. obsequious a. content; uncomplaining; satisfied 
2. querulous b. affluent 

3. supercilious c. healthy 

4. obstreperous d. rude 

5. impecunious e. sober 

6. chivalrous f. dangerous 

7. innocuous g. humble 

8. bibulous h. misogynous 

9. cadaverous i. happy; cheerful 


10. dolorous j. quiet 


KEY: 1-d, 2-a, 3-g, 4-j, 5-b, 6-h, 7-f, 8-e, 9-c, 10-i 


Do you understand the words? 


1 


10. 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


. Do obsequious people usually command our respect? 


NO 


. Are querulous people satisfied? 


NO 


. Are supercilious people usually popular? 


NO 


. Is a person of affluence impecunious? 


NO 


. Do some women like chivalrous men? 


NO 


. Are innocuous people dangerous? 


NO 


. Is a bibulous character a teetotaler? 


NO 


. Is a cadaverous-looking individual the picture of health? 


NO 


. Is a dolorous attitude characteristic of jovial people? 


NO 


Is an obstreperous child difficult to manage? 


YES 


NO 


KEY: 1-no, 2-no, 3-no, 4-no, 5-yes, 6-no, 7-no, 8-no, 9-no, 10-yes 


Can you recall the words? 


1 


10. 


sorrowful 


KEY: 1-dolorous, 2-obsequious, 3-cadaverous, 4-querulous, 5-bibulous, 
6-supercilious, 7-innocuous, 8-obstreperous, 9-chivalrous, 10- 
impecunious 


(End of Session 45) 


SESSION 46 


B. RELATED WORDS 


Can you pronounce the words? (I) 


1. obsequies OB’-sa-kweez 
2. subsequent SUB'-so-kwont 
3. sequel SEE'-kwol 
4. sequence SEE'-kwons 
5. pecuniary po-KY00’-nee-air’-ee 
6. noxious NOK’-shas 
7. imbibe im-BIB’ 
8. dolor DO’-ler 
9. doleful DOL’-fal 
10. cavalcade KAV’-al-kayd’ 
11. cavalier (adj.) kav-o-LEER’ 


Can you pronounce the words? (II) 


1. cavalry KAV’-al-ree 

2. chivalry SHIV’-al-ree 
3. chivalric sho-VAL'-rik 
4. condole kon-DOL. 


5. condolence kon-DO’-lons 


O 0 N O 


10. 
11. 


. equestrian 
. equestrienne 
. equine 


. cadaver 


decadent 


decadence 


Can you work with the words? 


1. 
2. 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


obsequies 


subsequent 


. sequel 


. sequence 


pecuniary 


. noxious 
. imbibe 
. dolor 


. doleful 


cavalcade 
cavalier (adj.) 


cavalry 
equestrian 
equestrienne 
equine 


cadaver 


9-KWES"-tree-on 
9-KWES"-tree-en* 

EE’-kwin’ 

ka-DAV’-ar or ko-DAY'-vor 
DEK’-a-dant or do-KAY'-dont 
DEK’-ə-dəns or do-KAY'-dons 


a. proper order 

b. drink; absorb; take in 

c. harmful, poisonous 

d. pain, sorrow (poetic) 

e. coming later or afterward 

f. procession of mounted riders 

g. offhand, haughty 

h. a following event or literary work 

i. horsewoman 

j. pertaining to money 

k. mounted military division; 
soldiers on horseback 

l. funeral rites 

m. exaggeratedly sorrowful 

n. horselike 

o. horseman 


P. spiritual decline 


17. decadent q. morally decaying 
18. decadence r. corpse 
19. chivalry s. expression of sympathy 


20. condolence t. gallant courtesy to women 


KEY: 1-1, 2-e, 3-h, 4-a, 5-j, 6-c, 7-b, 8-d, 9-m, 10-f, 11-2, 12-k, 13-0, 
14-i 15-n, 16-r, 17-q, 18-p, 19-t, 20-s 


Do you understand the words? (I) 


1. Are speeches usually made during obsequies? 


YES | NO 

2. Did Margaret Mitchell write a sequel to Gone with the Wind? 
YES | NO 

3. Are these numbers in sequence: 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11? 
YES | NO 

4. Do banks often handle the pecuniary details of an estate? 
YES | NO 

5. Is arsenic a noxious chemical? 
YES NO 

6. Do children sometimes imbibe wisdom from their parents? 
YES | NO 

7. If a song is sung in tones of dolor, is it a happy song? 
YES | NO 

8. Is a doleful countenance a happy one? 
YES | NO 

9. Does a cavalcade contain horses? 
YES NO 

10. Does a cavalier attitude show a spirit of humility? 

YES | NO 


KEY: 1-yes, 2-no, 3-yes, 4—yes, 5-yes, 6-yes, 7-no, 8-no, 9-yes, 10-no 


Do you understand the words? (Il) 


1 


10. 


. Is a cavalry officer usually a good horseman? 


YES NO 


. Would an equestrian statue of General Grant show him with or on a 


horse? 
YES NO 


. Is an equestrienne a man? 


YES NO 


. Do humans possess many equine characteristics? 


YES NO 


. Is a cadaver alive? 


YES NO 


. Is an iconoclast likely to consider religion a decadent institution? 


YES NO 


. Is decadence a desirable quality? 


YES NO 


. Is chivalry dead? 


YES NO 


. Is it appropriate to condole with someone who has suffered a loss 


through death? 

YES | NO 

Are condolences appropriate at a wedding ceremony? 
YES | NO 


KEY:  1l-yes, 2-yes, 3-no, 4-no, 5-no, 6-yes, 7-no, S8-yes, or no, 
depending on your point of view, 9-yes, 10-no (unless you're 
misogamous) 


Do you understand the words? (Ill) 


1. obsequies—rites 
SAME OPPOSITE 
2. subsequent—preceding 
SAME OPPOSITE 
3. pecuniary—financial 
SAME OPPOSITE 
4. sequence—order 
SAME OPPOSITE 
5. noxious—harmful 
SAME OPPOSITE 
6. imbibe—drink 
SAME OPPOSITE 
7. dolor—delight 
SAME OPPOSITE 
8. doleful—merry 
SAME OPPOSITE 
9. cavalier—courteous 
SAME OPPOSITE 
10. cadaver—corpse 
SAME OPPOSITE 
11. decadent—resurgent 
SAME OPPOSITE 
12. chivalry—gallantry to women 
SAME OPPOSITE 
13. condolences—congratulations 
SAME OPPOSITE 


KEY: 1-S, 2-O, 3-8, 4-8, 5-8, 6-5, 7-O, 8-O, 9-O, 10-8, 11-0, 12-S, 13- 
O 


Can you recall the words? 


1. harmful 


6. horseman 


7. horsewoman 


8. horselike 


9. following (adj.) 


11. exaggeratedly sad 
11l.D |. |  — 

12. proper order 

13. parade of 1 mounted riders 
13G. — 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


mounted soldiers 

a corpse 

lo-0- =. = <=. 
morally deteriorating (adj.) 
17.D__ |  . 
spiritual decay 

18.D | | |. 
expression of sympathy 
19.C 


KEY: 1-noxious, 2-sequel, 3-imbibe, 4-dolor, 5-obsequies, 6-equestrian, 
7-equestrienne, 8-equine, 9-subsequent, 10-pecuniary, 11-doleful, 
12-sequence, 13-cavalcade, 14-cavalier, 15-cavalry, 16-cadaver, 


17-decadent, 18-decadence,  19-condolence, 
chivalrousness 


CHAPTER REVIEW 


A. Do you recognize the words? 


1. 


2. 


10. 


Excessively polite and fawning: 

(a) querulous, (b) obsequious, (c) supercilious 
Noisily troublesome: 

(a) querulous, (b) impecunious, (c) obstreperous 


. Courteous and attentive to women: 


(a) querulous, (b) chivalrous, (c) supercilious 


. Complaining, nagging: 


(a) querulous, (b) supercilious, (c) innocuous 


. Haughtily disdainful: 


(a) supercilious, (b) bibulous, (c) dolorous 


. Gaunt, corpselike: 


(a) noxious, (b) cadaverous, (c) doleful 


. Highhanded: 


(a) supercilious, (b) cavalier, (c) decadent 


. Moral decay: 


(a) decadence, (b) obsequies, (c) sequence 


. Expression of sympathy: 


(a) bibulousness, (b) dolefulness, (c) condolence 
Courtesy to women: 
(a) dolor, (b) chivalry, (c) decadence 


20-chivalry 


or 


KEY: 1-b, 2-c, 3-b, 4-a, 5-a, 6-b, 7-b, 8-a, 9-c, 10-b 


B. Can you recognize roots? 


ROOT 

1. sequor 

EXAMPLE subsequent 
2. queror 

EXAMPLE querulous 
3. cilium 

EXAMPLE supercilious 
4. super 

EXAMPLE supervision 
5. strepo 

EXAMPLE obstreperous 
6. pecus 

EXAMPLE pecuniary 
7. cheval 

EXAMPLE chivalry 
8. caballus (caval-) 

EXAMPLE cavalier 
9. equus 

EXAMPLE equine 


10. cado 


MEANING 


EXAMPLE decadence 


KEY: 1-to follow, 2-to complain, 3-eyelid, 4-above, 5-to make a noise, 
6-cattle, 7-horse, 8-(inferior) horse, 9-horse, 10-to fall 


TEASER QUESTIONS FOR THE AMATEUR ETYMOLOGIST 


1. In logic, a conclusion not based on the evidence is called a non 
sequitur; by extension, the term is applied to any statement that appears to 
have no connection or relevance to what was said before. Knowing the 
root sequor, how would you define this term etymologically? 


2. Sequor, like many other Latin verbs, has another form somewhat 
differently spelled. (Remember verto, versus and loquor, locutus?) The other 
form of sequor is secutus. Can you define the following words in terms of 
the root? 


(a) second: 


(b) consecutive: 


(c) persecute: 


(d) prosecute: 


3. Latin super, above or over, is used as a prefix in hundreds of English 
words. Can you figure out the word starting with super- that fits each 
etymological definition? 


(a) above others (in quality, position, etc.) 
(b) above the surface; not in depth (adj.) . . | |. 
(c) (flowing) above what is necessary; more than needed (adj.) 


(d) above (or beyond) the natural (adj.) 
(e) to oversee; be in charge of (v.) 


4. Cado, to fall, is found in the following English words (sometimes the 
root is spelled -cid). Can you define each word in terms of its etymological 
parts? 


(a) cadence: 


(b) occidental: 


(c) deciduous: 


(d) incident: 


(e) accident: 


(f) coincidence: 


5. The negative prefix in- plus doleo, to suffer, forms an adjective that 
etymologically means not suffering (pain), but actually means idle; lazy; 
disliking effort or work. Can you figure out the English word? 


Can you Ee the noun form?  . . . 
6. What does the feminine name Dolores mean etymologically? 


(End of Session 46) 


— —— Brief Intermission Ten 


ANOTHER CHECK ON YOUR SPELLING 


In each line you will find four words—one of them purposely, 
subtly, and perhaps unexpectedly misspelled. It’s up to you to check 
the single error. If you can come out on top at least fifteen times out 
of twenty, you're probably a better speller than you realize. 


——— C — 
ND OT BWNFOWOAN A UW KRWDND 


. (a) alright, (b) coolly, (c) supersede, (d) disappear 

. (a) inoculate, (b) definately, (c) irresistible, (d) recommend 

. (a) incidentally, (b) dissipate, (c) seperate, (d) balloon 

. (a) argument, (b) ecstasy, (c) occurrance, (d) analyze 

. (a) sacrilegious, (b) weird, (c) pronunciation, (d) repitition 

. (a) drunkeness, (b) embarrassment, (c) weird, (d) irritable 

. (a) noticeable, (b) superintendant, (c) absence, (d) development 
. (a) vicious, (b) conscience, (c) panicy, (d) amount 

. (a) accessible, (b) pursue, (c) exhilarate, (d) insistant 

. (a) naiveté, (b) necessary, (c) catagory, (d) professor 

. (a) rhythmical, (b) sergeant, (c) vaccuum, (d) assassin 

. (a) benefitted, (b) allotted, (c) corroborate, (d) despair 

. (a) diphtheria, (b) grandeur, (c) rediculous, (d) license 

. (a) tranquillity, (b) symmetry, (c) occassionally, (d) privilege 
. (a) tarriff, (b) tyranny, (c) battalion, (d) archipelago 

. (a) bicycle, (b) geneology, (c) liquefy, (d) bettor 

. (a) defense, (b) batchelor, (c) stupefy, (d) parallel 


18. (a) whisky, (b) likable, (c) bookkeeper, (d) accomodate 

19. (a) comparitive, (b) mayonnaise, (c) indispensable, (d) 
dexterous 

20. (a) dictionary, (b) cantaloupe, (c) existance, (d) ukulele 


KEY: 


l-a (all right), 2-b (definitely), 3-c (separate), 


(occurrence), 5-d (repetition), 6-a (drunkenness), 
(superintendent), 8-c (panicky), 9-d (insistent), 
(category), 11-c (vacuum), 12-a (benefited), 
(ridiculous), 14-c (occasionally), 15-a (tariff), 
(genealogy), 17-b (bachelor), 18-d (accommodate), 
(comparative), 20-c (existence) 


4-c 
7—b 
10-c 
13-c 
16-b 
19-a 


17 


HOW TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Comprehensive Test III 


SESSION 47 


I—etymology 


ROOT MEANING 
1. fluo 
EXAMPLE affluent 
2. pheme 
EXAMPLE euphemism 
3. platys 
EXAMPLE platitude 
4. felis 
EXAMPLE feline 
5. piscis 
EXAMPLE piscine 
6. nostos 
EXAMPLE nostalgia 
7. kakos 
EXAMPLE cacophony 
8. carnis 
EXAMPLE carnivorous 


9. voro 


EXAMPLE voracious 
10. omnis 

EXAMPLE omnivorous 
11. potens, potentis 
EXAMPLE impotent 
12. ubique 

EXAMPLE ubiquity 
13. lupus 

EXAMPLE lupine 
14. doleo 

EXAMPLE dolorous 
15. porcus 

EXAMPLE porcine 
16. thanatos 
EXAMPLE euthanasia 
17. canis 

EXAMPLE canine 
18. vulpus 

EXAMPLE vulpine 
19. algos 

EXAMPLE nostalgic 
20. odyne 


EXAMPLE anodyne 


21. logos 

EXAMPLE eulogy 

22. sciens, scientis 
EXAMPLE omniscient 
23. ursus 

EXAMPLE ursine 

24. phone 

EXAMPLE euphonious 
25. penuria 


EXAMPLE penury 


lI—more etymology 


ROOT, PREFIX 
1. nervus 

EXAMPLE enervate 
2. ergon 

EXAMPLE energy 
3. nego 

EXAMPLE negation 
4. caput, capitis 

EXAMPLE decapitate 
5. capitulum 


EXAMPLE recapitulate 


MEANING 


6. vegeto 
EXAMPLE vegetate 
7. simulo 
EXAMPIE simulate 
8. similis 
EXAMPLE Similarity 
9. levis 
EXAMPIE alleviate 
10. intimus 
EXAMPLE intimate (v.) 
11. miser 
EXAMPLE commiserate 
12. vacillo 
EXAMPLE vacillate 
13. ambi- 
EXAMPLE ambivalent 
14. oscillum 
EXAMPLE oscillate 
15. sequor, secutus 
EXAMPLE Obsequious 
16. queror 
EXAMPLE querulous 


17. cilium 


EXAMPLE supercilious 
18. super- 

EXAMPLE Superior 

19. strepo 

EXAMPLE Obstreperous 
20. pecus 

EXAMPLE impecunious 
21. equus 

EXAMPLE equine 

22. caballus (caval-) 
EXAMPLE cavalier 

23. loquor, locutus 
EXAMPLE circumlocution 
24. cado 

EXAMPLE decadence 
25. vanesco 


EXAMPLE evanescent 


lll—same or opposite? 


1. penury—affluence 
SAME OPPOSITE 


2. vicarious—secondhand 


SAME OPPOSITE 


3. ephemeral—evanescent 


10. 


11 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


I7; 


18. 


19. 


SAME OPPOSITE 


. badinage—persiflage 


SAME OPPOSITE 


. cacophony—euphony 


SAME OPPOSITE 


. clandestine—surreptitious 


SAME OPPOSITE 


. parsimonious—extravagant 


SAME OPPOSITE 


. indigent—opulent 


SAME OPPOSITE 


. destitute—impecunious 


SAME OPPOSITE 
euphemistic—indirect 
SAME OPPOSITE 


. cliché—bromide 


SAME OPPOSITE 
platitudinous—original 
SAME OPPOSITE 
voracious—gluttonous 
SAME OPPOSITE 
omniscient—ignorant 
SAME OPPOSITE 
omnipresent—ubiquitous 
SAME OPPOSITE 
carnal—libidinous 

SAME OPPOSITE 
carnage—slaughter 
SAME OPPOSITE 
enervated—exhilarated 
SAME OPPOSITE 
castigate—condone 


SAME OPPOSITE 
20. simulate—pretend 
SAME OPPOSITE 


IV—matching 


WORDS 
. alleviating 
. cavalier (adj.) 
. vacillating 


. obsequious 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5. querulous 
6. obstreperous 
7. innocuous 

8. cadaverous 
9. dolorous 


10. noxious 


V—more matching 


1. condolence 
2. decadent 
3. levity 

4. levitation 


5. surreptitious 


DEFINITIONS 

a. excessively polite or servile 
b. gaunt, corpselike 

c. noisy 

d. poisonous 

e. highhanded 

f. sad 

g. nagging; complaining 

h. harmless 

i. soothing 


j. constantly changing one’s mind 


a. a rising into the air 

b. harsh sound 

c. powerlessness 

d. a return to life in a new form 


e. devouring all; eating 


10. 


. cacophony 


6 
7. 
8 
9 


reincarnation 


. omnivorous 


. impotence 


bovine 


Vi—recall a word 


Te 


10. 


11. 


lionlike 
RE 


. doglike 


2. C 


. catlike 


3. F 


. piglike 


4. P 


. foxlike 


5. V 


. bearlike 


6.U 


. horselike 


7. E 


. all-powerful 


8.0 


. in the flesh 


9. T 
to stagnate 
10. V 
secret 


everything 
f. expression of sympathy 
g. cowlike; phlegmatic; stolid 
h. morally deteriorating 
i. joking 


j. stealthy; secret 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


11. C 

meat-eating (adj. ) 

12. C 

lasting a very short time 

13. E 

stingy; tight-fisted 

14. P 

or P 

feeling contradictory ways at the same time (adj. ) 
15. A 

speech of praise 

16. E 

a feeling of well-being, both physical and emotional 
17. E 

statement intended to allay pain or anxiety 

18. A 


mercy death 

19. E 

science of speech sounds 

20. P 

all-powerful 

21.0 

to give in; to stop resisting 

22.C 

a working together for greater effect 
23. S 

or S 

to behead 

24. D 

relating to, pertaining to, or involving money (adj.) 


25. P 
harmless 
26. I 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


tending to drink a lot (adj.) 

27.B 

to express sympathy; to share suffering, pain, or grief (with) 
28. C 

or C 

snobbish; contemptuous; haughty; arrogant 

29. S 

mounted soldiers 

30. C 


KEY: A correct answer counts one point. Score your points for each 
part of the test, then add for a total. 


I 

1-to flow, 2-voice, 3-flat, broad, 4-cat, 5-fish, 6-a return, 7—harsh, 
bad, ugly, 8-flesh, 9-to devour, 10-all, 11-powerful, 12- 
everywhere, 13-wolf, 14-to suffer, grieve, 15-pig, 16-death, 17- 
dog, 18-fox, 19-pain, 20-pain, 21-word, speech, 22-knowing, 23- 
bear, 24-sound, 25-want, neediness 


Your score: 


II 

]-nerve, 2-work, 3-to deny, 4-head, 5-little head, chapter heading, 
6-to live and grow, 7-to copy, 8-like, similar, 9-light, 10- 
innermost, 11-wretched, 12-to swing back and forth, 13-both, 14-a 
swing, 15-to follow, 16-to complain, 17-eyelid, 18-above, 19-to 
make a noise, 20-cattle, 21-horse, 22-(inferior) horse, 23-to speak, 
24-to fall, 25-to vanish 


Your score: 


III 
1-0, 2-S, 3-8, 4-S, 5-O, 6-5, 7-O, 8-O, 9-S, 10-5, 11-5, 12-0, 13- 
S, 14-O, 15-S, 16-5, 17-5, 18-0, 19-0, 20-S 


Your score: 


IV 
l-i, 2-e, 3-j, 4-a, 5-g, 6-c, 7-h, 8-b, 9-f, 10-d 


Your score: 


V 
1-f, 2-h, 3-i, 4-a, 5-j, 6-b, 7-d, 8-e, 9-c, 10-g 


Your score: 


VI 

l-leonine, 2-canine, 3-feline, 4-porcine, 5-vulpine, 6-ursine, 7- 
equine, 8-omnipotent, 9-incarnate, 10-vegetate, 11-clandestine, 
12-carnivorous, 13-ephemeral, 14-penurious or parsimonious, 15- 
ambivalent, 16-eulogy, 17-euphoria, 18-anodyne, 19-euthanasia, 
20-phonetics, 21-omnipotent, 22-capitulate, 23-synergism or 
synergy, 24-decapitate, 25-pecuniary, 26-innocuous, 27-bibulous, 
28-condole or commiserate, 29-supercilious, 30-cavalry 


Your score: 


Your total score: 


Significance of Your Total Score: 


100-120: Masterly 
80-99: Good 
65-79: Average 
50-64: Barely acceptable 
35-49: Poor 
0-34: Terrible! 
Record your score in the appropriate space below as well as your 


scores from Chapters 8 and 13. You will then have a comparison 
chart of all three achievement tests. 


SCORES 


TEST I (Chapter 8): out of 120. 
TEST II (Chapter 13): out of 120. 


TEST III (Chapter 17): out of 120. 


(End of Session 47) 


18 


HOW TO CHECK YOUR STANDING AS AN 
AMATEUR ETYMOLOGIST 


(Answers to Teaser Questions in Chapters 3-7, 
9-12, and 14-16) 


CHAPTER 3: 


1. Anthropocentric (an’-thra-pe-SEN’-trik), an adjective built on 
anthropos, mankind; Greek kentron, center, and the adjective suffix - 
ic, describes thinking, assumptions, reasoning, etc. that see mankind 
as the central fact, or ultimate aim, of the universe. The noun forms 
are either — anthropocentrism (an"-thro-po-SEN"-triz-om) Or 
anthropocentricity (an'-thro-po'-son-TRIS'-2-tee). 

2. Andromania (an’-dro-MAY’-nee-3), a combination of andros, 
man (male), plus mania, madness, signifies an obsession with males. 
Person: andromaniac, one who is mad about men; adjective: 
andromaniacal (an'-dro-mo-NT'-2-kol). 

3. Gynandrous (ji-NAN’-dras), combining gyne, woman, with 
andros, man (male), describes: 


a. plants in which the male and female organs are united in the 
same column; or 

b. people who physically have both male and female sexual 
organs, often one or both in rudimentary form; or 

c. (a more recent meaning) people who exhibit, or are willing to 
own up to, the male and female emotional characteristics that 
everyone possesses. 

The word may have the roots in reverse, becoming androgynous 
(an-DROJ'-o-nos), with all three meanings identical to those of 
gynandrous. 

Hermaphroditic (hur-maf'-ro-DIT'-ik), a combination of Hermes, the 
Greek god who served as messenger or herald (in Roman 
mythology, this god was known as Mercury, and is conventionally 
pictured with wings on his heels), and Aphrodite, the Greek goddess 
of love and beauty (in Roman mythology, Venus), has either of the 
first two meanings of gynandrous. 

The noun form of gynandrous is gynandry (ji-NAN’-dree); of 
androgynous, androgyny (an-DROJ’-a-nee); of hermaphroditic, 
hermaphroditism (hur-MAF’-re-di’-tiz-om). 

The individual plant is an andrognye (AN’-dro-jin); plant or 
person, a hermaphrodite (hur-MAF’-re-dit’). 

4. Monomania (mon-o-MAY'-nee-o), combining monos, one, and 
mania, madness, is an obsession with one thing, or obsessiveness in 
one area. Person: monomaniac; adjective: monomaniacal (mon'-a-mo- 
NI’-a-kal). 

5. A misandrist (mis-AN’-drist), combining misein, to hate, with 
andros, man (male), hates men. Noun: misandry (mis-AN’-dree). 
Adjective: misandrous (mis-AN’-dras). 


Check your learning 


ROOT MEANING 


1. anthropos 


EXAMPLE anthropocentric 
2. kentron 

EXAMPLE anthropocentrism 
3. andros 

EXAMPLE andromania 

4. mania 

EXAMPLE andromaniac 
5. gyne 

EXAMPLE gynandrous 

6. Hermes 

EXAMPLE hermaphrodite 
7. Aphrodite 

EXAMPLE hermaphroditic 
8. monos 

EXAMPLE monomania 

9. misein 


EXAMPLE misandry 


KEY: 1-mankind, 2-center, 3-man (male), 4—madness, 5-woman, 
6-Hermes, the messenger of the gods, 7-Aphrodite, goddess 
of love and beauty, 8-one, 9-to hate 


CHAPTER 4: 


1. Pedodontia (pee-d3-DON’-sha) is the specialty of child dentistry 
—paidos, child, plus odontos, tooth. Specialist: pedodontist. Adjective: 
pedodontic. 

2. Cardialgia (kahr’-dee-AL’-ja), heart pain—kardia, heart, plus 
algos, pain. 

3. Odontalgia (o'-don-TAL'-jo), toothache. 

4. Nostalgia (nos-TAL’-ja). Adjective: nostalgic. 


Check your learning 


PREFIX, ROOT MEANING 
1. padios (ped-) 

EXAMPLE pedodontia 

2. kardia 

EXAMPLE cardialgia 

3. algos 

EXAMPLE Odontalgia 

4. odontos 


EXAMPLE pedodontist 


5. nostos 


EXAMPLE nostalgia 


KEY: 1-child, 2-heart, 3-pain, 4-tooth, 5-a return 


CHAPTER 5: 


1. Eighty to eighty-nine years old. From Latin octoginta, eighty. 
People of other ages are as follows: 
(a) 50-59: quinquagenarian (kwin'-kwo-jo-NAIR"-ee-on) 
(b) 60-69: sexagenarian (seks'-o-jo-NAIR'-ee-on) 
(c) 70-79: septuagenarian (sep'-choo-o-jo-NAIR'-ee-on) 
(d) 90-99: nonagenarian (non'-o-jo-NAIR'-ee-on) 
(e) 100 and over: centenarian (sen'-te-NAIR'-ee-on) 
2. Cacophony (ko-KOF'-a-nee). Adjective: cacophonous (ko-KOF"'-a- 
nos). 
3. Cacopygian (kak'-o-PIJ"-ee-on). 
4. Telescope (tele- plus skopein, to view) or telebinoculars; telephone; 
television. 


Check your learning 


PREFIX, ROOT MEANING 
1. octoginta 
EXAMPLE Octogenarian 
2. quinquaginta 
EXAMPLE quinquagenarian 
3. sexaginta 


EXAMPLE sexagenarian 


4. septuaginta 

EXAMPLE septuagenarian 
5. nonaginta 

EXAMPLE nonagenarian 
6. centum 

EXAMPLE centenarian 
7. kakos 

EXAMPLE cacophony 
8. phone 

EXAMPLE cacophonous 
9. pyge 

EXAMPLE cacopygian 

10. tele- 

EXAMPLE television 

11. skopein 


EXAMPLE telescope 


KEY: l-eighty, 2-fifty, 3-sixty, 4-seventy, 5-ninety, 6-one 
hundred, 7-ugly, harsh, bad, 8-sound, 9-buttock, 10- 
distance, from afar, 11-to view 


CHAPTER 6: 


1. Sophomore; from sophos plus moros, foolish, the word 
etymologically designates one who is half wise and half foolish. The 
adjective sophomoric (sof-9-MAWR"-ik) describes people, attitudes, 
statements, writings, etc. that are highly opinionated, self-assured, 
and coming off as if wise, but which in reality are immature, 
inexperienced, foolish, etc. 

2. Sophisticated (sa-FIS’-ta-kay’-ted). The verb is sophisticate, the 
noun sophistication. One who is worldly-wise is a sophisticate (so-FIS'- 
to-kot). 

Sophisticated has in recent years taken on the added meaning of 
highly developed, mature, or complicated; appealing to a mature 
intellect; or aware and knowledgeable. Examples: sophisticated 
machinery, electronic equipment; a sophisticated approach; a 
sophisticated audience, group, staff, faculty, etc. 

3. One who is obsessed with books, especially with collecting 
books. 

4. (a) speaking one language, (b) speaking two languages, (c) 
speaking three languages. 

Multilingual (multus, many, plus  lingua)—speaking many 
languages. 

A linguist is one who is fluent in many languages, or else an expert 
in linguistics (or both). 

Multus, as indicated, means many, as in multitude, multiply, 
multiple, multicolored, multifarious, multilateral, etc., etc. 


5. (a) France, (b) Russia, (c) Spain, (d) Germany, (e) Japan, (f) 
China. 

6. (a) androphile, (b) gynephile (or philogynist), (c) pedophile, (d) 
zoophile, (e) botanophile. 

But pedophilia (pee'-do-FIL'-ee-o) is another story. A pedophiliac 
sexually molests young children—such love little kids can do 
without! 


Check your learning 


PREFIX, ROOT MEANING 
1. sophos 

EXAMPLE Sophomore 
2. moros 

EXAMPLE sophomoric 
3. biblion 

EXAMPLE bibliomaniac 
4. mania 

EXAMPLE bibliomania 
5. lingua 

EXAMPLE linguist 
6. monos 

EXAMPLE monolingual 
7. bi- 

EXAMPLE bilingual 


8. tri- 


EXAMPLE trilingual 

9. multus 
EXAMPLE multilingual 
10. Franco- 
EXAMPLE Francophile 
11. Russo- 
EXAMPLE Russophile 
12. Hispano- 
EXAMPLE Hispanophile 
13. Germano- 
EXAMPLE Germanophile 
14. Nippono- 
EXAMPLE Nipponophile 
15. Sino- 
EXAMPLE Sinophile 
16. andros 
EXAMPLE androphile 
17. gyne 
EXAMPLE gynephile 
18. philein 
EXAMPLE philogynist 
19. paidos (ped-) 


EXAMPLE pedophile 


20. zoion 
EXAMPLE zoophile 
21. botane 


EXAMPLE botanophile 


KEY: 1-wise, 2-foolish, 3-book, 4—madness, 5-tongue, 6-one, 7- 
two, 8-three, 9-many, 10-France, 11-Russia, 12-Spain, 13- 
Germany, 14-Japan, 15-China, 16-man (male), 17-woman, 
18-to love, 19-child, 20-animal, 21-plant 


CHAPTER 7: 


1. A notable is someone well-known. 

2. To notify is, etymologically, to make known—notus + -fy, a 
derivation of facio, to make. 

Notice, as a noun, is what makes something known; to notice, as a 
verb, is to observe (something or someone) so that it, he, or she 
becomes known to the observer. 

-Fy, as a verb suffix, means to make. So simplify is to make simple, 
clarify, to make clear; liquefy, to make liquid; putrefy, to make (or 
become) rotten or putrid; stupefy, to make stupid, or dumb, with 
astonishment (note the -e preceding the suffix in liquefy, putrefy, 
stupefy); fortify, to make strong; rectify, to make right or correct; etc., 
etc. 

3. Chronograph (KRON'-a-graf is an instrument that measures 
and records short intervals of time. 

4. To generate is to give birth to, figuratively, or to create or 
produce, as a turbine generates power, a person's presence generates 
fear, etc. The noun is generation, which, in another context, also 
designates the people born and living about the same time (the 
older, previous, or next generation, the Depression generation, etc.), 
or a period, conventionally set at about thirty years, between such 
groups of people. 

To regenerate is to give birth to again, or to be born again. Some 
creatures can regenerate new limbs or parts if these are lost or cut off 
—or the limbs or parts regenerate. 


Re- means, of course, again; or, in some words, as recede, regress, 
etc., back. 


5. Omnipotent (om-NIP'-o-tont)—all-powerful; omnis plus potens, 
potentis, powerful. 

Omnipresent (om'-no-PREZ'-ont)— present all over, or everywhere. 

Nouns: omnipotence, omnipresence. 

6. Anaphrodisiac (en-af’-ra-DIZ’-ee-ak’)—both a noun and an 


adjective. Saltpeter is supposedly an anaphrodisiac; so, some people 
say, is a cold shower, which is highly doubtful. The best temporary 
anaphrodisiac is probably sexual intercourse. Some women who 
were teen-agers when Elvis Presley was at the height of his 
popularity have told me that the young man's gyrating hips were 
aphrodisiacal—I will take their word for it, as Elvis has never turned 
me on. On the other hand, if you want to talk about Diane Keaton or 
Raquel Welch ... or especially Marilyn Monroe... 


Check your learning 


PREFIX, ROOT MEANING 


1. notus 

EXAMPLE notify 

2. chronos 

EXAMPLE chronograph 
3. graphein 

EXAMPLE chronographic 
4. genesis 

EXAMPLE generate 

9. re- 


EXAMPLE regenerate 


6. omnis 

EXAMPLE omnipotent 
7. potens, potentis 
EXAMPLE omnipotence 
8. an- 


EXAMPLE anaphrodisiac 


KEY: 1-known, 2-time, 3-to write, 4-birth, 5-again, 6-all, 7- 
powerful, 8-not (negative) 


CHAPTER 9: 


1. Magnanimity (mag'-no-NIM'"-o-tee). Adjective: magnanimous 
(mag-NAN^"-a-mss). 

2. Bilateral (bi-LAT’-or-al), as in a bilateral decision, i.e., one made 
by the two sides or two people involved. On the other hand, a 
unilateral (yco-no-LAT'-or-9]) decision is made by one person, 
without consultation with others. 

3. Transcribe. Noun: transcription. A stenographer transcribes 
shorthand notes into English words, or a musical transcriber arranges 
or adapts a musical composition for an instrument, group, etc. other 
than the one for which the work was originally written. 

4. Malaria was once thought to have been caused by the “bad air” 
of swamps; actually, it was (and is) transmitted to humans by 
infected anopheles mosquitoes breeding and living in swamps and 
other places where there is stagnant water. 

5. Confection. The word is hardly used much today with this 
meaning, except perhaps by members of an older generation who 
remember confectioner's shops and confectionery stores. Now such 
places are called ice cream stores (or ice cream parlors) and are run, at 
least on the west coast, by Baskin-Robbins or Farrell's; or they are 
called candy shops; or, when I was growing up, candy stores, where 
the kids all hung out, and candies could be bought for a penny 
apiece, with Hershey bars selling for a nickel (that's why they are 
called *the good old days"). 


Check your learning 


PREFIX, ROOT 
1. magnus 
EXAMPLE magnanimous 
2. animus 
EXAMPLE magnanimity 
3. bi- 
EXAMPIE bilateral 
4. unus 
EXAMPIE unilateral 
5. latus, lateris 
EXAMPIE unilateral 
6. trans- 
EXAMPIE transcribe 
7. scribo, scriptus 
EXAMPLE transcription 
8. malus 
EXAMPLE malaria 
9. con- 
EXAMPIE confection 
10. facio (fec-) 


EXAMPLE confectionery 


MEANING 


KEY: 1-big, large, great, 2-mind, 3-two, 4-one, 5-side, 6-across, 
7-to write, 8—bad, evil, 9-together, 10-to make 


CHAPTER 10: 


1. Modus operandi. Method (or mode) of working (or operating). 
Pronounced MO’-das op'-e-RAN"-di, the word is not, of course, 
restricted to the special methods used by a criminal, but may refer 
to the method or style of operating characteristic of any other 
professional. Modus vivendi (MO'des va-VEN’-di), etymologically 
“method of living,” is the style of life characteristic of a person or 
group. 

2. Circumscription. To circumscribe also means, figuratively, to 
write (a line) around (one's freedom of action), so that one is 
restricted, limited, hemmed in, as in, “a life circumscribed by 
poverty, by parental injunctions, or by an overactive conscience, 
etc." or “actions circumscribed by legal restraints.” The noun 
circumscription has the figurative meaning also. 

3. Somniloquent (som-NIL'-o-kwont). Noun: somniloquence (som- 
NIL'-o-kwons) or somniloquy (som-NIL’-3-kwee), the latter noun also 
designating the words spoken by the sleeper. One who habitually 
talks while asleep is a somniloquist (som-NIL'-o-kwist). 

4. An aurist is an ear specialist, more commonly called an otologist 
(o-TOL'-a-jist), from Greek otos, ear. Noun: otology. Adjective: 
otological (0-ta-LOJ’-a-kal). 


It is difficult at this point to resist telling a well-known story 
about medical specialists. In fact it’s impossible to resist, so here it 
is: 

A dentist, doing his first extraction on a patient, was 
understandably nervous. When he got the molar out, his hand 


shook, he lost his grip on the instrument, and the tooth dropped 
down into the patient's throat. 

“Sorry,” said the doctor. ^You're outside my specialty now. You 
should see a laryngologist! [lair’-ing-GOL’-3-jist—a larynx or throat 
specialist ]." 

By the time the unfortunate victim got to the laryngologist, the 
tooth had worked its way much further down. 

The laryngologist examined the man. 

"Sorry," said the doctor, ^You're outside my specialty now. You 
should see a gastrologist! [gas- TROL'-2-jist—a stomach specialist].” 

The gastrologist X-rayed the patient. “Sorry,” said the doctor, “the 
tooth has traveled into your lower intestines. You should see an 
enterologist! [en^-to-ROL'-o-jist—an intestinal specialist].” 

The enterologist took some X rays. “Sorry, the tooth isn’t there. It 
must have gone down farther. You should see a proctologist! [prok- 
TOL'^o-jist—a specialist in diseases of the rectum; from Greek 
proktos, anus]." 

Our patient is now on the proctologist's examining table, in the 
proper elbow-knee position. The doctor has inserted a proctoscope 
and is looking through it. 

“Good heavens, man! You've got a tooth up there! You should see 
a dentist!" 

5. Aural (AWR-ol) refers to the ears or to the sense or 
phenomenon of hearing. Monaural reproduction, as of music over a 
radio or by a phonograph record, for example, has only one source 
of sound, and technically should be called monophonic (mon'-o- 
FON’-ik)—monos, one, plus phone, sound. Binaural may mean having 
two ears or involving the use of both ears, or, recently, descriptive of 
sound from two sources, giving a stereophonic (steer'-ee-o-FON"-ik) 
effect—stereos, deep, solid, plus phone. 

6. A noctambulist (nok-TAM'-byo-list) walks at night—nox, noctis, 
night, plus ambulo, to walk. Noun: noctambulism (nok-TAM'-byo-liz- 
om). 

7. Somnific (som-NIF’-ik): a somnific lecture, movie, effect, etc. 


8. Circumambulate (sur'-kom-AM'-byo-layt/). To circumnavigate is 
to sail around—circum, around, plus navis, ship. 


Check your learning 


PREFIX, ROOT MEANING 


1. modus 

EXAMPLE modus operandi 
2. operandi 

EXAMPLE modus operandi 
3. vivo 

EXAMPLE modus vivendi 
4. circum- 

EXAMPLE circumscribe 
5. scribo, scriptus 

EXAMPLE circumscription 
6. somnus 

EXAMPLE somniloquent 
7. loquor 

EXAMPLE somniloquence 
8. aurus 

EXAMPLE aurist 
9. otos 


EXAMPLE otology 


10. proktos 

EXAMPLE proctologist 
11. stereos 

EXAMPLE Stereophonic 
12. phone 

EXAMPLE Stereophonic 
13. monos 

EXAMPLE monaural 
14. bi- 

EXAMPLE binaural 

15. nox, noctis 

EXAMPLE noctambulist 
16. ambulo 

EXAMPLE noctambulism 
17. facio (fic-) 


EXAMPLE Somnific 


KEY: 1-mode, method, 2-of working, 3-to live, 4-around, 5-to 
write, 6-sleep, 7-to speak, to talk, 8-ear, 9-ear, 10-anus, 11- 
deep, solid, 12-sound, 13-one, 14-two, 15-night, 16-to walk, 
17-to make 


CHAPTER 11: 


1. Matronymic (mat'-ro-NIM"-ik). Or, if you prefer to use the Greek 
root for mother (meter, metr-), metronymic. The Greek word metra, 
uterus, derives from meter, naturally enough, so metritis is 
inflammation of the uterus; metralgia is uterine pain; endometriosis 
(en’-dd-mee’-tree-O’-sis) is any abnormal condition of the uterine 
lining—endo, inside; metra, uterus; -osis, abnormal condition. 

2. (a) An incendiary statement, remark, speech, etc. figuratively 
enflames an audience, sets them afire, gets them excited, 
galvanizes them into action, etc. 

(b) Incense (IN’-sens) is a substance that sends off a pleasant 
odor when burned—often, but not necessarily, to mask 
unpleasant or telltale smells, as of marijuana smoke, etc. 

(c) To incense (in-SENS’) is to anger greatly, i.e., to “burn up.” 
"I'm all burned up” is etymologically an accurate translation 
of *T'm incensed." 

3. (a) Ardent (AHR’-dent)—burning with zeal, ambition, love, etc., 
as an ardent suitor, worker, etc. 

(b) Ardor (AHR’-der)—the noun form of ardent—burning 
passion, zeal, enthusiasm, etc. Alternate noun: ardency 
(AHR’-don-see). 

4. Megaphone. 

5. Megalopolis (meg'-o-LOP"-2-lis). 

6. Police. Politics. 


7. Bibliokleptomaniac (bib'-lee-o-klep'-to-MAY'-nee-ak): one who 
has an obsession for stealing books. Not too many years ago, an 
author titled his book, Steal This Book!, perhaps hoping to appeal to 
bibliokleptomaniacs; if the appeal was successful enough, his royalty 
statements must have been minuscule indeed! 

Gynekleptomaniac. 

Pedokleptomaniac. 

Androkleptomaniac. 

Demokleptomaniac. 

If you prefer to use shorter words, compulsive kidnapper or 
obsessive abductor will do as well for these words. 

8. Acromaniac. 

Agoramaniac. 
Claustromaniac. 

9. Kleptophobe; pyrophobe; gynephobe; androphobe; demophobe. 

Triskaidekaphobia (tris’-ki-dek’-o-FO’-bee-a) is the morbid dread of 
the number 13, from Greek triskai, three, deka, ten, and phobia. 

10. Gnosiology (no'-see-OL'-a-jee), the science or study of 
knowledge. 

11. Amadeus is love (Latin amor) God (Latin deus). Theophilus is 
love (Greek philos) God (Greek theos). Gottlieb is love (German Lieb) 
God (German Gott). 

Perhaps this explains why he started composing at the age of four 
and wrote forty-one symphonies. 

12. Cellophane—cellulose made to be transparent, i.e., to show 
what's wrapped in it. 

13. Hypoglycemia (hi-po-gli-SEE'-mee-o)—low blood sugar, a 
common ailment today, though I believe the AMA has called it a 
“non-disease” (Greek hypos, under; glykys, sweet; haima, blood). 

Haima, blood, is found in many English words, the root spelled 
either hem- or -em. Here are a few, with their etymological 
interpretations: 

(a) Hemorrhage—excessive blood flow. 
(b) Anemia—“no blood”—actually a pathological reduction of 
red blood corpuscles. 


(c) Hematology—science of blood (and its diseases). 

(d) Hemophilia—"love of blood”—actually a hereditary 
condition, occurring in males, in which the blood clots too 
slowly. 

(e) Hemoglobin—"blood gobules”—actually the red coloring 
matter of the red blood corpuscles. 

Hyperglycemia is the opposite of hypoglycemia. 
14. (a) Pantheon (PAN’-thee-on’)—a temple built in Rome in 27 
B.C. for “all the gods." 

(b) Pandemonium (pan’-da-MO’-nee-am)—a word supposedly 
coined by poet John Milton in Paradise Lost to signify the 
dwelling place of all the demons; now any wild and noisy 
disorder. 

(c) Panorama (pan'-o-RAM"-o or pan'-o-RAH'-mo)—a view (or 
a picture of such a view) all around—pan, all, plus horama, 
view. The adjective: panoramic (pan'-o-RAM'"-ik). 

15. Monarchy—rule by one person. 


Check your learning 


PREFIX, ROOT MEANING 
l. mater, matris 

EXAMPLE matronymic 

2. onyma 

EXAMPLE metronymic 

3. meter 

EXAMPLE metronymic 

4. metra 


EXAMPLE metritis 


5. endo- 
EXAMPLE endometriosis 
6. incendo, incensus 
EXAMPLE incendiary 
7. ardo 
EXAMPLE ardent 
8. megalo- 
EXAMPLE megalopolis 
9. polis 
EXAMPLE police 
10. demos 
EXAMPLE demokleptomaniac 
11. akros 
EXAMPLE acromaniac 
12. agora 
EXAMPLE agoramaniac 
13. claustrum 
EXAMPLE claustromaniac 
14. triskai 
EXAMPLE triskaidekaphobia 
15. deka 
EXAMPLE triskaidekaphobia 


16. gnosis 


EXAMPLE gnosiology 
17. amor 

EXAMPLE Amadeus 

18. deus 

EXAMPLE deity 

19. theos 

EXAMPLE Theophilus 
20. philos 

EXAMPLE hemophilia 
21. phanein 

EXAMPLE cellophane 
22. hypos 

EXAMPLE hypoglycemia 
23. glykys 

EXAMPLE hypoglycemia 
24. haima 

EXAMPLE hemorrhage 
25. an- 

EXAMPLE anemia 

26. hyper- 

EXAMPLE hyperglycemia 
27. pan 


EXAMPLE Pantheon 


28. horama 

EXAMPLE panorama 
29. archein 

EXAMPLE monarch 
30. monos 


EXAMPLE monarchy 


KEY: 1-mother, 2-name, 3-mother, 4-uterus, 5-inside, 6-to set on 
fire, 7-to burn, 8-big, large, great, 9-city, 10-people, 11- 
highest, 12-market place, 13-enclosed place, 14-three, 15- 
ten, 16-knowledge, 17-love, 18-God, 19-God, 20-love, 21-to 
show, 22-under, 23-sweet, 24-blood, 25-not, negative, 26- 
over, 27-all, 28-view, 29-to rule, 30-one 


CHAPTER 12: 


1. Survive. Noun: survival. 

2. Vivarium (vi-VAIR’-ee-am)—enclosed area in which plants and 
(small) animals live in conditions resembling their natural habitat. 
The suffix -ium usually signifies place where—solarium, a place for 
the sun to enter, or where one can sunbathe; aquarium, a place for 
water (Latin aqua, water), or fish tank; podium, a place for the feet 
(Greek podos, foot), or speaker's platform; auditorium, a place for 
hearing (or listening to) concerts, plays, etc. (Latin audio, to hear). 

3. Vita (VI’-ta), etymologically, life, is one's professional or career 
résumé. 

4. (a) Unicorn (Latin cornu, horn). 

(b) Uniform. 

(c) Unify (-fy, from facio, to make). 

(d) Unity. 

(e) Unicycle (Greek kyklos, circle, wheel). 

5. Anniversary—a year has turned. 

6. (a) Universe—everything turning as one. 

(b) University—highest institute of education—universal 
subjects taught, learned, etc., i.e., the curriculum covers the 
universe, is in no way restricted, etc. 

7. (a) Interstate. 


(b) International. 
(c) Intermediate. 
(d) Interrupt (Latin rumpo, ruptus, to break). 
(e) Interpersonal. 
8. (a) Intrastate. 
(b) Intranational. 
(c) Intrapersonal or intrapsychic. 
(d) Intramuscular. 


Check your learning 


PREFIX, ROOT MEANING 
1. vivo 
EXAMPLE Survive 
2. podos 
EXAMPLE podium 
3. vita 
EXAMPLE vita 
4. cornu 
EXAMPLE unicorn 
5. kyklos 
EXAMPLE unicycle 
6. annus 
EXAMPLE anniversary 
7. verto, versus 


EXAMPLE Universe 


8. unus 
EXAMPLE University 
9. inter- 
EXAMPLE interstate 
10. intra- 


EXAMPLE intrapsychic 


KEY: 1-to live, 2-foot, 3—life, 4-horn, 5-circle, wheel, 6-year, 7- 
to turn, 8-one, 9-between, 10-within 


CHAPTER 14: 


1. “View of Death." 
2. Thanatology. 
3. (a) Prophesy (PROF’-3-si’). 
(b) Prophecy (PROF’-9-see). 
(c) Prophet (PROF"'-ot). 

4. (a) Predict. 
(b) Prediction. 

5. Nostopathy—"disease" (tensions, insecurities, conflicts) on 
returning home after leaving the service. Some veterans could not 
face the freedom and responsibilities of being on their own. The 
Army, Navy, or Air Force had fed and clothed them and made 
decisions for them; now they had to readjust to civilian life. 

6. (a) Vulpicide. 

(b) Lupicide. 
(c) Felicide. 
(d) Ursicide. 

7. (a) Piscivorous (po-SIV'-ar-os). 

(b) Insectivorous (in'-sek-TIV'-or-os). 

8. Canaries, what else? 

9. Potentiate (po-TEN"-shee-ayt"). 


Check your learning 


PREFIX, ROOT MEANING 


1. thanatos 

EXAMPLE thanatology 
2. logos 

EXAMPLE thanatology 
3. opsis 

EXAMPLE Thanatopsis 
4. pheme 

EXAMPLE prophecy 
9. pro- 

EXAMPLE prophet 
6. pre- 

EXAMPLE predict 
7. dico, dictus 

EXAMPLE predict 
8. nostos 

EXAMPLE nostopathy 
9. pathos 

EXAMPLE nostopathy 

10. vulpus 

EXAMPLE vulpicide 

11. lupus 

EXAMPLE lupicide 


12. felis 


EXAMPLE felicide 

13. ursus 

EXAMPLE ursicide 
14. piscis 

EXAMPLE piscivorous 
15. voro 

EXAMPLE insectivorous 
16. caedo (-cide) 
EXAMPLE insecticide 
17. canis 

EXAMPLE canary 

18. potens, potentis 


EXAMPLE potentiate 


KEY: 1-death, 2-science, study, 3-view, 4-voice, 5-beforehand 6- 
before, 7-to say or tell, 8-a return, 9-disease, 10-fox, 11- 
wolf, 12-cat, 13-bear, 14-fish, 15-devour, 16-to kill (killing), 
17-dog, 18-powerful 


CHAPTER 15: 


1. Synagogue. 

2. Symbiosis (sim’-bi-O’-sis). Adjective: symbiotic (sim’-bi-OT’-ik). 

People (for example lovers, spouses, parent and child, etc.) also 
may live in a symbiotic relationship, each depending on the other for 
important services, emotional needs, etc.; each also providing these 
for the other. 


3. Symphony; symphonic. 

4. Symmetry (SIM'-o-tree); symmetrical (so-MET'-ro-kol) or 
symmetric (so-MET"'-rik). 

5. Syndrome (SIN’-drom). 

6. Hippodrome (HIP'-o-drom"); the word today is often used as the 
name of a movie theater or other place of entertainment. 

7. Hippopotamus. 


Check your learning 


PREFIX, ROOT MEANING 
l. syn- 

EXAMPLE Synagogue 

2. agogos 


EXAMPLE synagogue 


3. bios 

EXAMPLE symbiosis 
4. phone 

EXAMPLE symphonic 
5. metron 

EXAMPLE Symmetry 
6. dromos 

EXAMPLE syndrome 
7. hippos 

EXAMPLE hippodrome 
8. potamos 


EXAMPLE hippopotamus 


KEY:  1-with, together, 2-leader, leading, 3-life, 4-sound, 5- 
measurement, 6-a running, 7-horse, 8-river 


CHAPTER 16: 


1. Non sequitur (non SEK’-we-ter)—“it does not follow." 

2. (a) Second—following after the first. 

(b) Consecutive—following in proper order 

(c) Persecute—to follow (i.e., pursue) through and through; 
hence to annoy, harass continually for no good reason. 

(d) Prosecute—to follow before; hence to pursue (something) 
diligently or vigorously in order to complete it successfully 
(prosecute a campaign); or to start, or engage in, legal 
proceedings against, especially in an official capacity. 

3. (a) Superior. 

(b) Superficial. 

(c) Superfluous (so-PUR'"-flco-os). Noun: superfluity (sco'-por- 
FLOO'-o-tee). 

(d) Supernatural. 

(e) Supervise. 

4. (a) Cadence (KAY’-dans)—fall and rise of the voice in speaking; 
hence inflection, rhythm beat, etc. of sound or music. 
Adjective: cadent (KAY'-dont). 

(b) Occidental (ok'-so-DEN"-tol)—etymologically, falling. Hence 
relating to western countries, since the sun falls in the west; 
also, a native of such a country. Noun: Occident (OK'-so- 
dont). The sun rises in the east, so Latin orior, to rise, is the 
origin of the Orient, oriental, etc., and also of the verb orient 
(AW’-ree-ent’). To orient is to adjust to a place or situation; 
etymologically, to turn, or face, east. Noun: orientation. “I’m 


finally oriented" does not mean that I'm easternized or facing 
east, but that I have become familiar with, and comfortable 
in, a place, job, situation, etc. So to disorient (dis-AW'-ree- 
ent’) is to remove (someone's) orientation, or to confuse or 
bewilder, especially in reference to locality, direction, etc. 
Noun: disorientation. 

(c) Deciduous (do-SIJ"-oo-os)—falling down (Latin prefix de-). 
This adjective refers to trees whose leaves fall (down) every 
autumn. 

(d) Incident—that which falls upon, befalls, or happens. 

(e) Accident—that which falls to (ac- is a respelling of ad-, to, 
toward) someone or something (by chance). 

(f) Coincidence—co- is a respelling of con-, together. A 
coincidence occurs when two things befall, or happen, 
together, or at the same time, and by chance. 

5. Indolent (IN'-do-lont). Noun: indolence (IN’-do-lons). 

6. Dolores—from Spanish Maria de los Dolores, Mary of the 
Sorrows; hence, I guess, someone who is generally sorrowful, 
though the few Doloreses I have known do not live up to their 
etymology. 


Check your learning 


PREFIX, ROOT MEANING 
1. sequor, secutus 

EXAMPLE non sequitur, second 
2. per- 

EXAMPLE persecute 
3. pro- 


EXAMPLE prosecute 


4. super- 

EXAMPLE Superior 
5. fluo 

EXAMPLE superfluous 
6. cado 

EXAMPLE cadence 
7. orior 

EXAMPLE Orient 
8. dis- 

EXAMPLE disorient 
9. ad- (ac-) 

EXAMPLE accident 

10. doleo 

EXAMPLE indolent 

11. in- 


EXAMPLE indolence 


KEY: 1-to follow, 2-through, 3-beforehand, 4-above, 5-to flow, 6- 
to fall, 7-to rise, 8-negative prefix, 9-to, toward, 10-to suffer, 
to grieve, 11-negative prefix 
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HOW TO KEEP BUILDING YOUR 
VOCABULARY 


At commencement exercises, whether in elementary school, high 
school, or college, at least one of the speakers will inevitably point 
out to the graduates that this is not the end—not by a long shot. It is 
only the beginning; that's why it is called “commencement,” etc., 
etc. 

Of course the speaker is right—no educative process is ever the 
end; it is always the beginning of more education, more learning, 
more living. 

And that is the case here. What has happened to you as a result of 
your reaction to the material and suggestions in this book is only 
the beginning of your development. To stop increasing your 
vocabulary is to stop your intellectual growth. You will wish, I am 
sure, to continue growing intellectually as long as you remain alive. 
And with the momentum that your weeks of hard work have 
provided, continuing will not be at all difficult. 

Let me offer, as a summary of all I have said throughout the book, 
a recapitulation of the steps you must take so that your vocabulary 
will keep growing and growing. 


STEP ONE. You must become actively receptive to new words. 


Words won't come chasing after you—you must train yourself to 
be on a constant lookout, in your reading and listening, for any 
words that other people know and you don't. 


STEP TWO. You must read more. 

As an adult, you will find most of the sources of your supply of 
new words in books and magazines. Is your reading today largely 
restricted to a quick perusal of the daily newspaper? Then you will 
have to change your habits. If your aim is to have a superior 
vocabulary, you will have to make the time to read at least one 
book and several magazines every week. Not just this week and next 
week—but every week for the rest of your life. I have never met a 
single person who possessed a rich vocabulary who was not also an 
omnivorous reader. 


STEP THREE. You must learn to add to your own vocabulary the new 
words you meet in your reading. 

When you see an unfamiliar word in a book or magazine, do not 
skip over it impatiently. Instead, pause for a moment and say it over 
to yourself—get used to its sound and appearance. Then puzzle out 
its possible meaning in the context of the sentence. Whether you 
come to the right conclusion or not, whether indeed you are able to 
come to any intelligent conclusion at all, is of no importance. What 
is important is that you are, by this process, becoming 
superconscious of the word. As a result, you will suddenly notice 
that this very word pops up unexpectedly again and again in all 
your reading—for you now have a mind-set for it. And of course 
after you've seen it a few times, you will know fairly accurately not 
only what it means but the many ways in which it can be used. 


STEP FOUR. You must open your mind to new ideas. 

Every word you know is the translation of an idea. 

Think for a few minutes of the areas of human knowledge that 
may possibly be unknown to you—psychology, semantics, science, 
art, music, or whatever. Then attack one of these areas methodically 
—by reading books in the field. In every field, from the simplest to 


the most abstruse, there are several books written for the average, 
untrained lay reader that will give you both a good grasp of the 
subject and at the same time add immeasurably to your vocabulary. 
College students have large vocabularies because they are required 
to expose themselves constantly to new areas of learning. You must 
do the same. 


STEP FIVE. You must set a goal. 

If you do nothing about your vocabulary, you will learn, at most, 
twenty-five to fifty new words in the next twelve months. By 
conscious effort you can learn several thousand. Set yourself a goal of 
finding several new words every day. This may sound ambitious— 
but you will discover as soon as you start actively looking for new 
words in your reading, and actively doing reading of a more 
challenging type, that new words are all around you—that is, if 
you're ready for them. And understand this: vocabulary building 
snowballs. The results of each new day's search will be greater and 
greater—once you provide the necessary initial push, once you gain 
momentum, once you become addicted to looking for, finding, and 
taking possession of new words. 

And this is one addiction well worth cultivating! 


APPENDIX 


SOME ESOTERIC PHOBIAS 


(You will recognize many of the Greek roots on which these words 
are constructed) 


air: aerophobia 

animals: zoophobia 
beauty: callophobia 
birth: genophobia 

blood: hematophobia 
breasts: mastophobia 
burglars: scelerophobia 
burial alive: taphephobia 
cats: ailurophobia 
change: neophobia 
childbirth: maieusiophobia 
children: pedophobia 
colors: chromophobia 
crowds: ochlophobia 
darkness: nyctophobia 
death: thanatophobia 
depths: bathophobia 
disease: pathophobia 


doctors: iatrophobia 
dogs: cynophobia 

dying: thanatophobia 
emptiness: kenophobia 
everything: pantophobia 
eyes: ophthalmophobia 
fear: phobophobia 

feces: coprophobia 

feet: podophobia 

female genitals: eurotophobia 
filth: mysophobia 

fire: pyrophobia 

fish: ichthyophobia 

fog: homichlophobia 
food: cibophobia 
foreigners: xenophobia 
freaks: teratophobia 
frogs: batrachophobia 
ghosts: phasmophobia 
hands: chirophobia 

hair: trichophobia 
healers or healing: iatrophobia 
heat: thermophobia 

hell: stygiophobia 
horses: hippophobia 
insects: entomophobia 
knives: aichmophobia 
knowledge: gnosiophobia 
large things: megalophobia 
light: photophobia 
lightning: astrophobia 
males: androphobia 
many things: polyphobia 


marriage: gamophobia 
medicine: pharmacophobia 
mice: musophobia 
mirrors: spectrophobia 
mobs: ochlophobia 
motherhood: metrophobia 
motion: kinesophobia 
nakedness: gymnophobia 
needles: belonophobia 
newness: neophobia 
night: nyctophobia 
oceans: thalassophobia 
odors: osmophobia 

old age: geraphobia 

old men: gerontophobia 
pain: algophobia; odynophobia 
people: demophobia 
plants: botanophobia 
pleasure: hedonophobia 
poison: toxicophobia 
poverty: peniophobia 
prostitutes: pornophobia 
punishment: poinophobia 
rain: ombrophobia 

red: erythrophobia 

rivers: potamophobia 
robbers: harpaxophobia 
sameness: homophobia 
sex: genophobia 

sexual intercourse: coitophobia 
sinning: peccatophobia 
skin: dermatophobia 
sleep: hypnophobia 


small things: microphobia 
smothering: pnigerophobia 
snakes: ophidiophobia 
snow: chionophobia 
solitude: autophobia; monophobia 
sounds: acousticophobia 
speaking: lalophobia 
speaking aloud: phonophobia 
speech: logophobia 
spiders: arachneophobia 
stairs: climacophobia 
stars: siderophobia 
stealing: kleptophobia 
stillness: eremiophobia 
strangers: xenophobia 
strength: sthenophobia 
study: logophobia 
sunlight: heliophobia 
tapeworms: taeniophobia 
taste: geumophobia 

teeth: odontophobia 
thieves: kleptophobia 
thinking: phronemophobia 
thirteen (the number): triskaidekaphobia 
thirst: dipsophobia 
thunder: brontophobia 
time: chronophobia 
togetherness: synophobia 
travel: hodophobia 
ugliness: cacophobia 
voices: phemophobia 
vomiting: emetophobia 
walking: basiphobia 


watching: scoptophobia 
water: hydrophobia 
weakness: asthenophobia 
wealth: plutophobia 
wind: anemophobia 
women: gynephobia 
words: logophobia 

work: ergophobia 
writing: graphophobia 
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Introduction to the Cambridge Grammar of English 


WHAT IS GRAMMAR? 1 


Grammar is concerned with how sentences and utterances are formed. In a 
typical English sentence, we can see the two most basic principles of grammar, the 
arrangement of items (syntax) and the structure of items (morphology): 


I gave my sister a sweater for her birthday. 


Arrangement of items (syntax) 1a 


The meaning of this sentence is obviously created by words such as gave, sister, 
sweater and birthday. But there are other words (I, my, a, for, her) which 
contribute to the meaning, and, additionally, aspects of the individual words and 
the way they are arranged which enable us to interpret what the sentence means. 
For example, we know it is I who gave the sweater, not my sister, because I comes 
before the verb (gave). In English, subjects (the doers of actions) come before 
verbs in statements. We also know the relationship between the indirect object, 
my sister, and the direct object, a sweater, (that the sweater was given and my 
sister was the recipient) because indirect objects come before direct objects. We 
also expect my to come before sister, not after. These aspects of the arrangement 
of things in sentences is referred to as syntax. Syntax is one of the two basic 
principles of grammar. 


Structure of items (morphology) 1b 


The example sentence also illustrates the other basic principle of grammar. J and 
my are two different forms, one with a subject meaning, the other with a 
possessive meaning, even though they both refer to the same person. Gave refers 
to past time, in contrast to give(s), which refers to present time. Sweater is 
singular; if there were more than one sweater, the form would be szveaters. These 
small items of meaning, such as IJ, my, the past form gave, a plural -s ending, are 
called grammatical morphemes, and come under the heading of morphology. 
Morphology is concerned with the structure of words and phrases. It is the second 
basic principle of grammar. 


Acceptable and unacceptable forms 1c 


Grammar is concerned with acceptable and unacceptable forms and the 
distinctions of meaning these forms create. The fact that sweater means ‘knitted 
outer garment worn on the upper part of the body for warmth' and that sister 
means ‘female sibling’ are matters of vocabulary (lexis), but the distinction 
between present and past, one and more than one, subject and object, possession 
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and non-possession, etc., are matters of grammar. In every language, some forms 
are acceptable and others are not. So, in English, we can create arrangements of 
our example sentence which are not acceptable, either syntactically or 
morphologically: 


I my sister gave a sweater for birthday her. 
Gave I my sister a sweaters for his birthday. 
I gives my sisters sweater a for her birthday. 


In this grammar book, we indicate unacceptable forms with a line through the 
text: 


I : for birthdavher. 
Vocabulary (lexis) 1d 


Although some aspects of our example sentence are concerned with lexis, lexis 
and grammar are not totally independent. A ‘sweater is the kind of thing in the 
world that English treats as countable (we may have one, two or more of them). 
However, if I gave my sister 'information', the fact that information is an abstract 
entity, which English considers to be uncountable, affects the grammar, and the 
sentence would have to be I gave my sister some information. ‘I gave my sister an 
information' would be an unacceptable form. 


Phrases le 


Our initial example sentence may also be seen as composed of units or building 
blocks of different sizes, not just individual words and their endings. For example, 
the sentence could be divided up thus: 


I | gave | my sister | a sweater | for her birthday. 
We have now divided the sentence into its constituent phrases (items which have 
individual functions in the sentence). It is the phrase a sweater which acts as the 


object, not just the word sweater, and the whole phrase for her birthday indicates 
the reason or circumstances of the giving. 


Clauses 1f 


We could extend the example sentence: 

I gave my sister a sweater for her birthday and she bought me a CD for mine. 
We can now see two larger building blocks (in green) in the sentence, connected 
by and. These are clauses (separate units containing their own verbs: 


gave/bought). Grammar is concerned with how the constituent units of sentences 
(morphemes, words, phrases and clauses) are put together to form sentences. 
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Classes of word, phrase and clause 1g 


Words are not all of the same type. Some, such as sweater and sister, are nouns 
(words referring to entities: persons, things, animals, abstract concepts); some, 
such as gave and bought, are verbs (words referring to actions, events or states); 
and so on. These words belong to different classes. 

Equally, the phrases belong to different classes: for her birthday and for mine 
are prepositional phrases (phrases introduced by prepositions). 

Clauses too belong to classes: some are declarative (they have the subject first 
and typically make statements), some are interrogative (they have a verb such as 
do, be or have first, and typically ask questions). Grammar is concerned with how 
units and classes relate to one another. 


Functions 1h 


The noun phrases my sister, a sweater are types of object in our example sentence 
in 1f, and for my birthday and for mine are operating as phrases indicating the 
circumstances. They are referred to as adjuncts. The terms subject, verb, object, 
adjunct refer to the functions the different phrase-types carry out in the clause. 
Grammar describes what the acceptable functions are. 


Sounds (phonology) li 


How sentences are spoken is also relevant. The sentence I do like your car, on the 
face of it, seems to break the rule that do is not used in statements. However, if the 
sentence is spoken with appropriate stress, then it becomes acceptable. This is the 
emphatic do, which may be used in statements: 


I do like your car. 


Phonology (the sound systems of a language) is therefore also connected in important 
ways with grammar and lexis, and influences the interpretation of sentences. 


Choices 1j 


Throughout the construction of a sentence, the speaker/writer makes choices. 
Choices involve things such as number (singular or plural), tense (present or past), 
definiteness (a sweater versus the sweater), etc. Every choice carries a different 
meaning, and grammar is concerned with the implications of such choices. 


WHAT IS THE CAMBRIDGE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH? 2 


Usage and acceptability 2a 


This book is a grammar of standard British English. Standard British English is a 
variety of English defined by its grammar, lexis and phonology. There are, of 
course, other standard varieties of English, for example, standard North American 
English or standard Indian English or standard Australian English, which may 
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differ quite considerably in terms of pronunciation, but only minimally as far as 
grammar is concerned. “$ Appendix 530-538 for particular differences in North 
American English grammar. 

However, issues of acceptability are never far from the surface when there is 
reference to what is standard in grammar or in language use in general. In this 
book, the following main categories of British English are adopted: 


* acceptable in standard written and spoken English (most forms are in this 
category) 

* acceptable in standard written and spoken English but not approved in more 
prescriptive grammar books and often avoided by many writers of formal 
English; for example: split infinitives, stranded prepositions, choices between 
who and whom 

* unacceptable in standard written English but acceptable in standard spoken 
English (+$ for example 96 and 97 on headers and tails) 

* unacceptable in standard written and spoken English but acceptable in many 
regional varieties of English (++ for example 119b on the use of ain’t); such 
forms are not included in the main description in this book, and are simply 
referred to occasionally 

e unacceptable in all varieties of English (for example a structure such as he did 
must speak); such forms are excluded from this book.* 


Where possible in this book, we always give an indication if a particular 
grammatical usage is likely to be considered non-standard, but we also indicate in 
which contexts such usage may nonetheless pass unnoticed. 


Grammar rules: deterministic and probabilistic 2b 


The general lay person's perspective is that grammar is about rules of speaking 
and writing, but not all ‘rules’ given by grammarians are of the same kind. 

Some rules are deterministic, that is, they are rules which always apply. For 
example, the definite article always comes before the noun (we say the cup, not 
cup the), or indicative third person singular present tense lexical verbs always end 
in -s (we say she works, not she work). 

Other rules are probabilistic, that is to say, they state what is most likely or least 
likely to apply in particular circumstances. For example, in the overwhelming 
majority of cases, a relative pronoun (e.g. who, which, that) must be used to refer 
to the subject of a relative clause: 


We met a woman who had lived in Berlin during the 1980s. 
However, in informal spoken styles, the relative pronoun may often be omitted, 
especially after a there construction: 


There was a shop in the village sold home-made ice cream. 
(or: There was a shop in the village which/that sold home-made ice cream.) 


Our thanks to Susan Hunston for suggesting this list of categories. 
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It is not a rule that the relative pronoun must be omitted; it can be omitted. The 
rules concerning its use are therefore probabilistic (it is most probable in most 
cases that the relative pronoun will be used). In this book, many of the rules given 
are probabilistic, since they are based on observations of what is most likely and 
least likely in different contexts in real spoken and written data. 


Descriptive versus prescriptive approach 2c 


A descriptive approach to grammar is based on observations of usage; it states 
how people use the grammar of a language. A prescriptive approach to grammar is 
based on the idea that some forms are more ‘correct’ or more associated with 
‘good usage’ than others. Prescriptive rules are often social rules that are believed 
to mark out a speaker or writer as educated or as belonging to a particular social 
class. Examples of prescriptive rules are: 


DO NOT END A SENTENCE WITH A PREPOSITION. 
(e.g. Do not say This is something you should not be involved in; say This is 
something in which you should not be involved) 


DO NOT SPLIT AN INFINITIVE. 
(e.g. Do not say I expect to shortly welcome him here; say I expect to welcome 
him here shortly) 


Examples are given throughout the book of contexts of use in which prescriptive 
rules do or do not apply, where this is useful to language learners. The book also 
contains a number of specially written panels that highlight common prescriptive 
rules, discuss attitudes to the rules and examine how they do or do not apply in 
different contexts of use (++ for example 337). 

The main approach taken in this book is descriptive. The emphasis throughout 
the book is on describing the ways in which speakers and writers of English use 
the language to communicate with one another, as evidenced in large numbers of 
spoken and written texts from all over the British English community. The 
approach taken is, we believe, compatible with a pedagogical grammar which is 
written primarily for advanced learners of English. It is therefore important that 
learners are aware of the social importance which attaches to certain prescriptive 
rules while at the same time being aware of the way in which English is used by 
real speakers and writers of the language. Issues relevant to a learner's grammar 
are explored further at several places below. 


Grammar as structure and grammar as choice 2d 


The book regularly draws attention to the implications of different grammatical 
choices and gives the user opportunities to observe and learn about grammatical 
choices in relation to particular contexts in which the language is used. 

The Cambridge Grammar of English (CGE) makes a distinction between grammar 
as structure and grammar as choice. Grammar as structure means: What rules does 
one need to know in order to construct a sentence or clause appropriately? An 
example of a structural rule would be that the determiner none must be followed 
by of (none of my friends, as opposed to none my friends). 
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On the other hand, grammar frequently involves ellipsis, which is the absence of 
words which can be understood from the surrounding text or from the situation. 
For example the ellipsis of the subject noun or pronoun in expressions such as 
Looking forward to seeing you, Don't know and Think so is largely the speaker's/ 
writer's interpersonal choice. Interpersonal choices are choices which are 
sensitive to the relationship between the speaker/writer and the listener/reader. 
In such a case as this, grammar as choice means: When is it normal to use ellipsis? 
Are some forms of ellipsis more likely to be used in spoken than in written modes? 
What kinds of relationship does it project between speakers and listeners? Are the 
forms linked to greater or lesser degrees of intimacy and informality? 

Another example of grammar as choice would be the use of the past simple and 
the past progressive tense in reported speech. For example, the most frequent 
form of speech report is the past simple, as in: 


She said the central heating needed to be repaired. 


But the past progressive form can also be used. This is especially common in 
spoken rather than in written English as speakers can choose to express reports as 
‘pieces of news’ rather than as representations of people's words: 


She was saying that she's going to quit her job. 


Both forms of say are acceptable but the progressive form is less frequent. It is, 
however, a choice which speakers or writers can make in particular contexts. In 
this book, both grammar as structure and grammar as choice are treated, and the 
grammar of choice is as important as the grammar of structure. 


Grammar and lexis 2e 


Grammar does not exist separately from other levels of language. There is a 

close link between grammar and lexis and in this book attention is given to the 
meaning, structure and formation of individual words. There are also many places 
in the book where grammatical choices entail particular choices of vocabulary, 

Or vice versa. 

The book reflects recent computer-assisted research, which shows the 
patterned relationship between vocabulary and grammar. For example, the 
pattern of about twenty verbs in English is verb + by + -ing, where the verb is 
followed by the preposition by and an -ing clause. Most verbs of this kind fall into 
two main groups, one group meaning ‘start’ or ‘finish’, the other group meaning 
‘respond to’ or ‘compensate for’ something. For example: 


They started off by collecting money for children’s charities. 
She concluded by singing three songs in Italian. 


They responded to the news by cutting off all communication with the 
outside world. 


He allowed for the bend by braking sharply. 
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Experienced users of English recognise such patterns intuitively but it is often only 
when computer analysis demonstrates the patterns across many examples of use 
that they are fully acknowledged. Description of such patterns is becoming a more 
established feature of many modern grammar books. CGE is no exception and 
lists of words which behave in similar ways to one another are frequently given. 


Grammar and discourse 2f 


Another important level of language organisation that has received detailed 
investigation in recent years is the level of discourse. Discourse refers to the 
patterns of language used beyond the level of the sentence or beyond the 
individual speaking turn. There has been much description of spoken discourse 
patterns (e.g. how people open and close conversations; how they organise their 
speaking turns) and also attention to the ways in which sentences combine to 
form coherent texts in writing. This book pays attention to such patterns and 
describes the cohesion of sentences - that is, the ways in which grammatical links 
across sentences or speakers' turns create coherent texts ( 214). Two chapters in 
this grammar (123-139 and 140-154) are devoted to grammar and discourse and 
to the way in which larger units of meaning are created. 

In CGE it is not our aim to take a text and then extract atomised, grammatical 
points from it. Rather, texts are used to illustrate how grammatical meanings are 
created in actual use. The place, distribution and sequencing of the grammatical 
feature in its text and context are as important as its actual occurrence. This book 
is based on insights from the fields of text and discourse analysis, rather than just 
traditional sentence grammars. The emphasis in CGE is, wherever appropriate, 
on the relationship between choice of form and contextual factors. 

In parts the book represents a first step towards a context-based or discourse 
grammar of English. For example, where it is appropriate, extracts from different 
written sources are clearly indicated and spoken exchanges are marked and 
explained with reference to particular contexts and speaker roles. For example, 


[public notice] 
Vehicles parked here will be towed away. 


[notice in a train compartment] 
These seats are reserved for disabled customers. 


[at a travel agent's; the customer has just received his tickets] 
Customer: Right well this is all right now is it? 

Agent: That's the ticket yes. 

(what is this for the customer is that for the agent) 


Grammar and variation: the importance of context 2g 


Language variation takes many different forms. Language can vary in levels of 
formality; it can vary according to the regional or social groups to which speakers 
belong; it can vary over time; it can vary according to the uses to which it is put. 
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Certain types of language use are associated with particular forms of activity or 
registers and are marked by distinctive patterns of use, including distinctive 
patterns of grammar. 

For example, cookery books and instructional manuals use many imperatives; 
newspaper headlines often deploy highly compressed forms of language; some 
forms of academic English make particular use of the passive voice; incomplete 
sentences are commonly used to highlight key information in advertisements and 
in radio and television news broadcasts. In conversation, too, the choice of one 
grammatical feature rather than another can depend on the speaker's perception 
of the relationship they have with other speakers, the formality of the situation or 
their assessment of the context in which they are communicating. 

An important factor that affects the context of communication is whether the 
medium is spoken or written. Several parts of this book describe differences and 
distinctions between spoken and written grammar and indicate the different 
degrees of formality that affect choices of grammar. Wherever necessary to avoid 
ambiguity, information about the context in which examples typically function, 
whether predominantly spoken or written, is given. In CGE we are assisted in this 
practice by access to a corpus (+ 3a), which is very carefully annotated with 
reference to contexts of use. 


Grammar and the spoken language 2h 


Most books on the grammar of English have had a bias towards the written 
language. For many centuries dictionaries and grammars of the English language 
have taken the written language as a benchmark for what is proper and standard 
in the language, incorporating written, often literary, examples to illustrate the 
best usage. 

Accordingly, the spoken language has been downgraded and has come to be 
regarded as relatively inferior to written manifestations. Both in the teaching and 
learning of first, second and foreign languages, and in educational institutions and 
society in general, oral skills are normally less highly valued, with linguistic 
expertise being equated almost exclusively with a capacity to read and write. 

Until recently, the forms and structures typically found in spoken 
communication have not been highlighted. It is only recently that advances in 
audio-recording and associated technology have enabled sufficient quantities of 
spoken language to be used for analysis. CGE draws for its examples of spoken 
English on the CANCODE corpus (*$ 3a). The CANCODE corpus is a collection 
of everyday informal spoken texts which provides very useful evidence of 
significant structures, especially as they are found in spontaneous, unplanned, 
conversational usage. Although the corpus has not been systematically coded for 
phonetic features and features of intonation, this book has an accompanying 
CD-ROM in which key sentences, conversational exchanges and patterns 
of use can be listened to. 

A bias towards written grammar means that in some cases appropriate terms 
for describing particular features of spoken grammar are not available within 
existing grammatical frameworks. In some cases new ways of describing language 
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(metalanguage) have to be introduced. An example is the use of the terms 
‘headers’ and ‘tails’ (++ 96 and 97). Thus, structures such as: 


header 

Her friend, Jill, the one we met in Portsmouth, she said they’d moved house. 
tail 

He always makes a lot of noise and fuss, Charlie. 


are unlikely to be found in written contexts but are standard spoken forms. These 
have, in the past, often been described using metaphors such as left- and right- 
dislocation, based on the way words are arranged on a page in western writing. 
We consider these inappropriate to describe spoken grammar, which exists in 
time, not space. 

Another example of differences between spoken and written use involves voice 
(the choice of active or passive). Voice is more subtle and varied in the grammar of 
everyday conversation than is indicated in grammar books that focus only on 
written examples. There is, naturally, a focus on the core be-passive in contrast to 
the active voice, but when we look at a large amount of conversational data, we 
see that the get-passive form is much more frequent in spoken data than in 
comparable amounts of written data. At the same time it adds a further layer of 
choice, reflecting speakers’ perceptions of good or bad fortune, or of the degree of 
involvement of the subject. For example: 


I'm afraid his car window got broken. 
(an unfortunate outcome) 


She got herself invited to the official opening. 
(she is seen as partly instrumental in being invited) 


Detailed attention needs to be paid to such complex phenomena, which might 
otherwise be underplayed in a book based only on written examples. Where it is 
appropriate to do so, in CGE there is a thorough examination of spoken examples side 
by side with balanced written examples so that relevant differences can be revealed. 

Some people argue that learners of English should not be presented with 
details of how native speakers speak. The position taken in this book is that such 
an approach would disadvantage learners. This book presents information about 
spoken grammar because it is important for learners to observe and to understand 
how and why speakers speak as they do. To describe these features does not mean 
that learners of English have to speak like native speakers. CGE presents the data 
so that teachers and learners can make their own informed choices. 


GRAMMAR AND CORPUS DATA 3 


What is a corpus? 3a 


The word corpus has been used several times already in this introduction. A 
corpus is a collection of texts, usually stored in computer-readable form. Many of 
the examples in this book are taken from a multi-million-word corpus of spoken 
and written English called the Cambridge International Corpus (CIC). The corpus 
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is international in that it draws on different national varieties of English (e.g. Irish, 
American). This corpus has been put together over many years and is composed of 
real texts taken from everyday written and spoken English. At the time of writing, 
the corpus contained over 700 million words of English. The CIC corpus contains 
a wide variety of different texts with examples drawn from contexts as varied as: 
newspapers, popular journalism, advertising, letters, literary texts, debates and 
discussions, service encounters, university tutorials, formal speeches, friends 
talking in restaurants, families talking at home. 

One important feature of CIC is the special corpus of spoken English - the 
CANCODE corpus. CANCODE stands for Cambridge and Nottingham Corpus of 
Discourse in English, a unique collection of five million words of naturally- 
occurring, mainly British (with some Irish), spoken English, recorded in everyday 
situations. The CANCODE corpus has been collected throughout the past ten 
years in a project involving Cambridge University Press and the School of English 
Studies at the University of Nottingham, UK. In CGE dialogues and spoken 
examples are laid out as they actually occur in the transcripts of the CANCODE 
recordings, with occasional very minor editing of items which might otherwise 
distract from the grammar point being illustrated. 

The CANCODE corpus is a finely-grained corpus. The CANCODE research 
team have not simply amassed examples of people speaking; they have tried to 
obtain examples from a range of sociolinguistic contexts and genres of talk. There 
is considerable advantage in being able to demonstrate statistical evidence over 
many millions of words and broad general contexts. 


Using the corpus 3b 


Grammar, like vocabulary, varies markedly according to context, allowing 
speakers considerable choice in the expression of interpersonal meanings (that is, 
meanings realised in relation to who one is speaking to rather than just what one 
is saying). A carefully constructed and balanced corpus can help to differentiate 
between different choices relative to how much knowledge speakers assume, what 
kind of relationship they have or want to have, whether they are at a dinner party, 
in a classroom, doing a physical task, in a service transaction in a shop, or telling a 
story (for example, our corpus tells us that ellipsis is not common in narratives, 
where the aim is often to create rather than to assume a shared world). By 
balancing these spoken genres against written ones, our corpus can also show 
that particular forms of ellipsis are widespread in certain types of journalism, in 
magazine articles, public signs and notices, personal notes and letters and in 
certain kinds of literary text. In descriptions of use, the most typical and frequent 
uses of such forms are described in relation to their different functions and in 
relation to the particular contexts in which they are most frequently deployed. 

(“$ 3h below) 

CGE is a grammar book that is informed by the corpus. The word ‘informed’ is 
used advisedly because we are conscious that it is no simple matter to import real 
data into a reference book in the belief that authentic language is always the right 
language for the purposes of learning the language. In places, this means that 
corpus examples which contain cultural references of the kind that are so 
common in everyday language use are either not selected or, while ensuring that 
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the key grammatical patterns are preserved, are slightly modified so that they do 
not cause undue difficulties of interpretation. It is our strong view that language 
corpora, such as the Cambridge International Corpus, can afford considerable 
benefits for language teaching but the pedagogic process should be informed by 
the corpus, not driven or controlled by it. 


Information on frequency 3c 


The corpus was analysed in a variety of ways in the preparation of this book. One 
way was to compile frequency lists. A frequency list simply ranks words, phrases 
and grammatical phenomena (e.g. how many words end in -ness or -ity, or how 
many verb phrases consist of have + a verb ending in -en) in a list. In this way, 
we are able to see not only which items are most and least frequent, but also how 
they are distributed across speech and writing and across different registers (e.g. 
newspapers, academic lectures, conversations at home). For example, the list of 
the twenty most frequent word-forms in the CIC for spoken and written texts 
(based on five-million-word samples of each) are different. 


Thetwenty most frequent word-forms in spoken and written texts 


spoken written 

1 the 1 the 

2 I 2 to 

3 and 3 and 

4 you 4 of 

5 it 5 a 

6 to 6 in 

7 a 7 was 

8 yeah 8 it 

9 that 9 I 
10 of 10 he 
11 in 11 that 
12 was 12 she 
13 it’s 13 for 
14 know 14 on 
15 is 15 her 
16 mm 16 you 
17 er 17 is 
18 but 18 with 
19 sO 19 his 
20 they 20 had 


In the spoken list, J and you rise to the top, indicating the high interactivity of 
face-to-face conversation. Know is at number 14, indicative of the high frequency 
of the discourse marker you know (* 106b), and mm and er reflect the frequency 
with which listeners vocalise their acknowledgement of what the speaker is 
saying, or whereby speakers fill silences while planning their speech in real time 
or while hesitating. It's and yeah reflect the informality of much of the talk in the 
CANCODE spoken corpus. 
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Information on concordance 


Another way the corpus was analysed was in terms of concordance. 


3d 


Concordances help researchers see how words are actually used in context. Words 
or phrases which researchers are interested in are displayed in a vertical 
arrangement on the computer screen along with their surrounding co-text: we see 
what came just before the word and what came just after. For example, these 
sample lines from a concordance for the adverb yet in the spoken corpus show us 
that a negative environment is very common, but not in questions (negative items 
and question marks in bold), and that as yet is a recurrent pattern. The A-Z entry 
for yet in this book, and much of our grammatical description, is based on this 


type of observation. 


Sample lines from a concordance for yet 
«$2» Yeah. We haven't got any answer yet. We'd like it trimming. «$E» laughs 
the wedding. «$2» Ihaven't got any yet. Em <$069> Janet looked lovely <\$06 
but we haven't made er any arrangements yet it's sort of er a bit too early yet 
? <$1> Sorry? <$2> Has FX arrived yet? «$1» Whoisthis? «$22 MX'sf 
bein. «$2» They haven't arrived as yet. <$1><$=> It is a whole <\$=> it 
yet? «$1» No not a price breaker as yet. Just their own winter programme. 
ame in. <$E> laughs <\$E> Erm but er as yet it's not available in every store. 
ll over the place. Em we haven't got as yet a timetable to show you as to what's 
haven't come have they? «$2» Not as yet. No. Normally about two weeks before 
. Well I said I don't know the story as yet «$2» Mm. «$1» «$—» I said But 
. But they're not putting anybody up as yet because they have an appeal launch r 
ms. Er that's still not p= er set up as yet though. Erm we're gonna do something 
n't managed to mark any of your work as yet but I I promise Ill have it back to 
manda are you ready for your assessment yet? <$F> I think so yeah. <$1> P 
Anyway you obviously haven't gone back yet so <$=> erm I won't be er <\$=> you 
tknow.«$G?» <$1> Oh he’s not back yet. «$2» No. <$1> Oh right. < 
eeks ago. And he he hasn't written back yet. So «$E» laughs </$E><$1> No. Mm 
G?>. «$4» Have you changed your bank yet? «$5» My turn. <$E> sighs <\$E> 
«$1» Bye. Cheers. «$5» Won't be yet until I’ve <$013> lost <\$O13>a lit 
«$2» Have you seen Beauty And The Beast yet? <$1> No I was wanting to go. 
p to see me every year. She hasn't been yet. And she and I like to trip out on a 
tomorrow <$6> No. No. Not fora bit yet. «$5» Good. «$6» We we thought 
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90127004.dcx 
80339001.inx 
90449020.dcx 
70752001.dnx 
70764003.dnx 
90089007.knx 
90003001.dnx 
70765004.dnx 
70365004.dcx 
70502001.dfx 
70499001.dfx 
71232001.kpx 
71229001.kpx 
70515012.imx 
70584004.dcx 
70645001.dcx 
71031005.kmx 
90082002.knx 
70056002.dcx 
71094002.dcx 
70499004.dfx 


The concordance also gives us a code on the right of the screen (in green here) 
which tells us what type of conversation each line occurs in, and leads us to the 
corpus database where we can verify who the speakers are, what age, gender, and 
social profile they have, how many people were involved in the conversation, 
where it took place, etc. We are therefore able to say something is in common 
usage as we see it represented across a range of texts and users in the corpus. 


Deciding what to include 


3e 


In deciding on priorities with regard to the description of items and patterns, both 
quantitative and qualitative approaches are important. On the quantitative side, 
the corpus evidence can often show striking differences in distribution of items 
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between speaking and writing. For example, the forms no one and nobody are, on 
the face of it, synonymous, yet their distribution across five million words each of 
spoken and written data is very different, with nobody greatly preferred in the 
spoken corpus, as shown below. 


Use of no one and nobody in spoken and written English 


900 
800 
700 spoken |. 
600 B written 
500 
400 
300 
200 —— 
100 —— 

0 


no one nobody 


The interpretation of such statistics then depends on a more qualitative 
interpretation of the data, observing how nobody tends to correlate with the more 
informal end of the spectrum. A similar pattern of usage, in this case more clearly 
related to formality, can be seen for who and whom, where whom is shown to be 
relatively rare in conversation, only occurring in more formal contexts. 


Whom in written and spoken English 


600 
500 
400 


written spoken 


Insights into use 3f 


Statistical evidence from the corpus can also give insight into the communicative 
acts most typically performed by particular items. The next diagram shows the 
different functions of what about and how about in the CANCODE corpus. Both 
forms are used to change the topic in conversation, with what about being used to 
do this more frequently than how about (What about this new airport plan; what 
do you think of that?). Another common function for both items is in the turn- 
taking system, where there is a strong preference for how about as a way of 
selecting the next speaker (Ho about you Jean; what do you think?). When 
suggestions are being made, both forms seem more or less equally available (How 
about a walk before lunch?) (5 also 421a). 
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What about and how about in conversation 


% 


70 

60 What about |. 
50 B How about |- 
40 
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Word clusters 3g 


Searching a corpus also continually reveals new insights into language structure 
and use. For example, research for this book has revealed the importance of word 
clusters and grammar. 

Word clusters are groups of words that often occur together; some consist of 
just two words, e.g. you know, some are longer, e.g. on the other hand. Some of 
the most frequently repeated clusters reveal grammatical regularities. They often 
merit special consideration outside of the normal structural rules as described in 
the rest of this book, since they perform important basic functions in everyday 
usage, such as a turn-taking function in a conversation. These word clusters are 
sometimes different in spoken and written texts but such clusters are an important 
overall component in speaking and writing a language fluently since they can 
operate as the frequent and regular building blocks in the construction of 
meaning. 

Research has highlighted patterns that include a range from two-word to 
six-word clusters and different patterns exhibit different ranges of meaning. It is 
possible that further research will demonstrate that lines between the vocabulary 
and the grammar of a language need to be drawn less sharply. The research is 
ongoing and new descriptions of the functions of clusters are being formulated. In 
CGE the main findings concerning clusters are presented in 503-505 Appendix: 
Word clusters and grammar; however, readers will find a number of observations 
placed in key places throughout the book (particularly, for example, in chapters 
on spoken grammar, on the noun phrase, and on prepositions and prepositional 
phrases). The appendix on word clusters highlights possibilities in description, but 
corpus research is a constant and ever-developing feature of the study of grammar, 
and subsequent editions of CGE may well contain a separate chapter or chapters 
devoted to word clusters. 


Frequent, common and preferred patterns 3h 


Throughout CGE particular patterns are said to be frequent or common, either 
in the language as a whole or in speech rather than in writing or in formal rather 
than informal contexts of use. Sections 3a—3g above indicate how in this book 

a corpus is consulted before statements concerning the frequency of grammatical 
patterns are made. 
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As we have seen, some patterns are frequent but not acceptable in standard 
grammar while some patterns are non-standard in written usage but frequent in 
informal spoken varieties and perfectly acceptable in those varieties. Section 2a 
above indicates the range of possibilities. We believe information about frequency 
is important, especially for learners of a language. 

A corpus also enables us to indicate which patterns are ‘preferred’. Speakers 
and writers have choices and some choices are more typical in some contexts than 
in others. Preferences are attested with reference to the corpus and in several 
places throughout the book the choices open to a speaker or writer are described 
with an indication of which choices most typically occur. The fact that a speaker 
may choose the form which is the most typical does not mean that the alternative 
forms are incorrect or non-standard. The term ‘preferred’ as used in CGE 
highlights the most frequent choices made by users of the language. 


Learner corpus 3i 


We also had access during the writing of this book to a large learner corpus 
consisting of texts produced by learners of English from a wide range of 
lingua-cultures, coded for error and inappropriate use. This, along with our 
own language-teaching experience and that of our reference panel, has enabled 
us to give warnings of common areas of potential error where appropriate. 
These error warnings are signalled by the C$ symbol. 


HOW CGE IS IS ORGANISED 4 


CGE is organised differently from other contemporary books on the grammar of 
English. Our coverage is, we believe, extensive, and major areas of description of 
the grammar of English are treated. However, as argued in section 2b above, this 
book is unique in the attention devoted to the spoken language. A high proportion 
of illustrative examples in CGE are drawn from a spoken corpus, a unique A-Z 
section covers many key words and phrases that have particular prominence in 
spoken English, and there are several chapters specifically devoted to the 
structural features of spoken grammar. The organisation of CGE reflects this 
orientation and the first chapters in the book are therefore those most saliently 
devoted to spoken grammar and to differences and distinctions between spoken 
and written English grammar. This is not to say that spoken grammar is not 
treated throughout the book, including the appendices, but it is to underline the 
belief that spoken and written language need, as far as is practicable, to be 
accorded equal priority. Previous grammar books have given greater attention to 
written grammar. CGE offers a more balanced approach. 

Throughout the book, we make much use of cross references. This is because 
some of the most common grammatical items in English have many different 
meanings and uses and their descriptions will consequently be found under 
different headings in the book. For example, the word anyway is used as an 
adverb, and is also used as a discourse marker in spoken language; the modal verb 
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could is used to express possibility but it is also common in the performance of 
everyday speech acts such as requesting and suggesting. It is rarely possible to say 
everything that needs to be said about an item in one place in the book. The 
cross-references also allow further exploration of any item you may be interested 
in, and may be useful to lead you to more precise information when you look up 
an item. 


From word to grammar: an A-Z 4a 


The first part of CGE (5-81) is the A-Z, where individual words are described. 
These words have been selected for special attention because they are: 


* very frequent in everyday language 

* often polysemous (that is, they have more than one meaning) 

e individual in some way in their grammar, possessing characteristics that are 
worthy of particular note 

* known to be difficult for learners of English and often lead to errors. 


Topic chapters 4b 


The A-Z is followed by the topic chapters. These are organised as follows: 


Spoken language 

82-91 Introduction to grammar and spoken English 
92-105 From utterance to discourse 

104-122 From discourse to social contexts 


The three chapters here are a major focus of CGE. They are devoted to aspects of 
the grammar of everyday speech, including the effects of social context. 


Grammar and discourse 
125-159 Grammar across turns and sentences 
140-154 Grammar and academic English 


These two chapters take us beyond the sentence. How grammar creates links 
across sentences and speaker turns is described, and there is a special chapter on 
the discourse conventions of academic English. 


Word and phrase classes 
155-166 Introduction to word classes and phrase classes 


This chapter acts as an introduction to the sections on Nouns, Verbs, Adjectives 
and adverbs, and Prepositions and particles. 


Nouns 

167-175 The noun phrase 
176-196 Nouns and determiners 
197-212 Pronouns 


These three chapters first look at the construction of noun phrases; they then 
focus on nouns, pronouns and determiners (e.g. the, a, some, my). 
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Verbs 

215-216 Verb phrase 1: structure of verb phrases 
217-226 Verb phrase 2: tense and aspect 
227-235 Types of verb 


The three chapters here look at how verb phrases are constructed, including the 
use of modal verbs and auxiliary verbs, and at the different types of verb. 


Adjectives and adverbs 
236-241 Adjectives and adjective phrases 
242-249 Adverbs and adverb phrases 


Here there are two chapters; they look at how adjectives and adverbs are formed 
and how they are used. 


Prepositions and particles 
250-257 Prepositions and prepositional phrases 


This chapter deals with prepositions and the phrases they form (e.g. in the 
morning, on the floor). 


Word formation 
258-268 Word structure and word formation 


This chapter describes the ways in which words are formed, including the use of 
prefixes and suffixes and the process of compounding. 


Sentence and clause patterns 

269-280 Introduction to sentences and clauses 
281-289 Verb complementation 

290-505 Clause types 

504-518 Clause combination 

519-557 Adjuncts 


The five chapters here introduce the notion of the sentence and the clause, 
describe different clause types and illustrate how different verbs require different 
clause elements to be present (the process of verb complementation). How 
clauses combine to form sentences and the role of adjuncts are also dealt with. 


Time 

338-345 Present time 
546-560 Past time 
561-576 Future time 


These three chapters look at how time is expressed in English, dealing with 
present, past and future time, and with how English expresses different 
perspectives on time. 
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Notions and functions 
377-407 Modality 
408-423 Speech acts 
424-433 Questions 
434-447 Negation 
448-459 Condition 
460-471 Comparison 


In the six chapters here, core conceptual notions such as negation, condition and 
comparison are described. The important communicative functions performed 
by modal verbs and other items are explained in chapters on modality and 
speech acts. 


Information packaging 

472-475 Word order and focus 
476-487 The passive 

488-502 Speech representation 


Here the three chapters are concerned with how speakers and writers decide to 
present information in clauses, by using active and passive voice choices, different 
word orders and other ways of emphasising things. How speech is represented 
and reported is also dealt with. 


Appendices Ac 


The appendices give detailed information on punctuation, spelling, irregular 
verbs, numbers, measurement, time, nationalities and countries, as well as 
important differences between British and North American grammatical usage, 
and an insight into the functions performed by word clusters. 


Glossary Ad 


The glossary contains brief definitions of all the key grammatical terms used in 
this book. The glossary also recognises that different grammar books use different 
terms. The CGE glossary refers to terms that are not employed in this book but 
which are a part of the language used to talk about grammar. Throughout, the aim 
is to provide an easy navigation between different terminologies and the 
description of the grammar of English contained in this book. 


Index 4e 


The comprehensive index is designed to provide access to a wide range of topics 
and key words covered in CGE. 
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About 5 

Above 6 
According to 7 
Across 8 

Actual, actually 9 
After, afterwards 10 
After all 10 
Afterwards 10 
Against 11 

All 12 

Allow 48 
Already 15 


Also, as well (as), too 14 
Although, though 15 


Always 16 
Among 26 
Anyway 17 
Apart from 39 
Around, round 18 
As 19 

Ask (for) 20 

As well (as) 14 
At 21 

Back 22 
Because/cos 23 
Before 24 

Below 25 
Beneath 25 
Besides 39 
Between, among 26 
Bit, a bit (of) 27 
Both 28 

Bring, take, fetch 29 
By 24 

Come, go 50 

Cos 23 

Do 31 

Down 32 

During 33 


Each 34 
Especially 35 
Even 36 
Ever 37 
Every 38 
Except 39 
Expect 40 
Explain 41 
Fairly 66 
Fall 42 

Fell 42 

Fetch 29 
Few, Fewer 50 
For 43 

Get 30 

Go 30 
Hardly 44 
Here, there 45 
Hope 40 

In 21 

In fact 46 

In front (of) 62 

Just 47 

Less 50 

Let 48 

Like 49 
Little, a little, few, a 
few 50 
Make 51 
Mean 52 

Mind 53 

Now 54 
(01855 

Of course 56 
Oh 57 
Okay/OK 58 
On 21 

Once 59 

One 60 

Only 61 


Opposite, in front (of) 62 
Over 63 

Own 64 
Person 65 
Pretty 66 

Quite 66 
Rather 67 
Really 68 
Right, rightly 69 
Round 18 
Since 70 

So 71 

Still 72 

Stuff 74 

Take 29 

Then 73 

There 45 
Thing, stuff 74 
Though 15 

Too 14 

Under 25 

Until 24 

Wait for 40 
Want 75 

Well 76 
Whatever 77 
While 78 

With 79 

Worth, worthwhile 80 
Yet 81 


From word to grammar: an A-Z 


The individual words described here have been selected for special attention 
because they are: 


€ very frequent in everyday language 

€ often polysemous (that is, they have more than one meaning) 

e individual in some way in their grammar, possessing characteristics that are 
worthy of particular note 

€ known to be difficult for learners of English and often lead to errors. 


ABOUT 5 


Preposition about 5a 
The most frequent meaning of about as a preposition is ‘on the subject of’ or 
‘connected with’: 

Er, Pm not too sure about that. 

He became very anxious about the condition of two of his patients. 
We've only just started making enquiries about him. 

I've already told you what I feel about the appointment. 

Why is she always going on about it? 


A less frequent use is as a synonym of round or around: 

The dog was running about the garden all day. 
About can be contrasted with on, which focuses on more specific and detailed 
content: 

He gave a lecture about Karl Marx. 

She gave a lecture on the position of English adverbs in spoken language. 


Adverb about 5b 


About is used as an adverb in expressions of time, number and quantity. It is used 
to express approximation and can be replaced by around. It also occurs in the 
phrase round about. It is more common in spoken than in written English: 


I'll see you about six then? 

That was about six years ago wasn’t it? 

The suspect was about 1.7 metres tall. 

The main changes took place round about 1860 at the time of the shift away 
from agriculture as main source of employment. 


[21 
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About is rare without a complement. Particular uses are: 


Is John about? 
(Is John here/in the neighbourhood/in town?) 


There’s a lot of flu about at the moment. 
18 Around, round 
«% 105b Approximations 


Be about to 5c 


Be about to means ‘be on the verge of doing something’: 
We were just about to leave. 
She looks as if she's about to burst into song. 


Common spoken uses of about 5d 


About is common in spoken English when a speaker is orienting a listener to a topic: 
About that car of yours, do you still want to sell it? 
About Fran, she can call in to see your grandmother, can't she? 


What about is common in questions when the speaker points out something or 
wishes to orient the listener to a topic: 


What about all the cuts in education and in housing? 

What about Andreas? Isn't he coming with us? 
What about, how about, and very informally, how’s about are commonly used to 
make suggestions: 


What about moving that bookshelf into the other room? It would give us a bit 
more space. 


How about an ice-cream? 
How's about going to Kyoto for the day? 


** 421a What about, what if, how about 


About after nouns 5e 


Some common nouns are frequently followed by about. These include: 


anxiety enquiry question 
argument feeling reservation 
assertion fuss scepticism 
assumption idea speculation 
complaint information statement 
concern joke Story 
debate misgiving talk 
discussion neus uncertainty 
doubt point worry 
qualm 
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It is dangerous to make too many assumptions about basic cognitive processes. 
She's always making a fuss about our bedrooms being untidy. 
Is there any news about the people trapped in that avalanche? 


About after verbs 5f 
Many common verbs are followed by about. They include: 
agonise forget reminisce 
ask fret speak 
bother hear speculate 
care know talk 
chat learn think 
complain moan wonder 
enquire quibble worry 
feel read write 


They agonised for ages about changing their car. 


More and more people are beginning to speculate about a change of 
management. 


© About is not used with the verb discuss: 
We wanted to discuss the arrangements for Chinese New Year. 
(Weawantedtediscuss about the arrangements for Chinese New Year ) 
I wanted to discuss ways of improving the essay. 

Note, however, that about is used with the noun discussion: 
Discussions about the situation took place yesterday. 

About is used after complain: 
They didn’t know what to do when people came to complain about the 


goods they had bought. 
(Heche Henro 
hac-beught) 

About after adjectives 5g 
Many common adjectives are followed by about. They include: 
apprehensive fussy snobbish 
blasé happy sorry 
cautious knowledgeable sure 
concerned nervous unhappy 
coy optimistic upset 
enthusiastic pessimistic uptight 
excited sceptical worried 


The minister was far too blasé about public opinion and in the end the media 
forced his resignation. 


She’s very nervous about flying in charter aircraft. 
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Ah, I’m really sorry about this. 
She is more worried than she should be about her exam results. 


ABOVE 6 


Preposition above 6a 


Above means ‘higher than’. It has a meaning that is close to the preposition over. 
Its opposites are below and beneath. In both the following sentences over can be 
substituted for above: 


There was a faded sign above the door. 


Once the plane got above the clouds and levelled out, they started to relax. 


Above is preferred when things are at an upper level: 


They lived in a small bungalow above the village. 


(Zhesdived3rccsmal-bungales-overtheoddase.) 


Above can only be used when there is no contact between the people or things 
referred to. Over or on top of have a more general meaning and can be used 
whether or not one person or thing touches or covers another: 


He put a light plastic raincoat over his jacket. 
(or: on top of his jacket) 


(He-patcdisboplasiedgaineeatubesve his daekeet] 


Above can be used to refer to a higher part, usually of a building, or to a higher 
structure or place. It can also be used to refer to an increase in size or scale: 


Nairobi is about 2000 metres above sea level. 


Their performance was distinctly above average. 


Above is also used metaphorically, often meaning ‘a long way from’ or ‘is superior 
to’. It can also have a sense of being difficult to understand. Beyond is also 
possible in such phrases: 


She is above suspicion and above reproach. 


I’m afraid that type of mathematics is all rather above me. 


Above modifying nouns 6b 


Above can be used in writing as a premodifier to refer to something which has 
already been mentioned in the text. The fixed phrase the above means 'the 
foregoing text’. Below cannot be used in this way as a premodifier, and the below 
is not possible: 


As we can see from the above figures, the profits are likely to be significantly 
lower this year. 


As we have argued in the above, the results are not convincing. 
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Both above and below can postmodify a noun: 
There was noise coming from the room above, so I couldn't sleep. 


The picture below is a striking example of new methods of advertising. 


Above is not normally used with numbers. Over is normally preferred: 


You can only buy alcoholic drinks here if you are over 18. 
(Xexcear-ont-bucdeohelie-drimkc-heredteouare-abose te, ) 


It'll cost over a thousand pounds to repair. 


25 Below; 63 Over 


ACCORDING TO 7 


According to meaning ‘as reported’ 7a 


The most frequent use of according to is when reference is made to external 
evidence to support a statement or an opinion: 


According to the safety experts, it was all right when they left it. 
It’s the same in every block, according to Cliff, the caretaker. 
This delay, according to Mr Mckay, probably violated federal law. 
It’s going to be delayed, according to what Nick told us. 


According to is frequently used to refer to statistics, official reports, surveys, 
opinion polls, studies, research, etc., especially in more formal contexts: 


According to a recent report by the National Food Alliance, children are being 
saturated with advertisements for sugar-rich confectionery. 


And regional government, according to a poll taken last month by Gallup, 
attracts the support of less than one in three of the public. 


Note that according to refers to evidence from someone or somewhere else. As 
such, it usually has a third person referent. It cannot be used to refer to one’s 
own views or statements: 


In my opinion all those sites should be made green-field sites. 


(Aceordinetoipefecerdine to epiion alt these sHes chet be ) 


According to meaning ‘in agreement with’ 7b 


According to is also used to mean ‘in line with’, ‘in harmony with’ or ‘depending 
on’. In this meaning it is most typically not used in front position: 


And is it all going according to plan so far? 
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If the police acted according to the law, then they should arrest him. 


[talking about placing people on a salary scale] 
I’m sure they probably grade people according to their experience. 


Prices vary very slightly according to whether you want ‘hotel’ or ‘hostel’ 
Service. 


A closely related phrase is in accordance with, which is used in formal, written 
contexts to mean ‘in obedience to’, or ‘strictly following (rules and regulations)’: 


The Socialist government, elected in 1994, resigned in December, but, in 
accordance with the constitution, the President had to call on the Socialist party 
to form another government. 


ACROSS 8 


Across is used as a preposition and as an adverb: 


It’s just not enough time to get across London. 
(preposition) 


[giving directions] 

A: You keep going down until you get to the massive traffic-light complex. You 
know you're at it. It’s sort of bright and there's a big main road running 
across. 

B: Right. 

(adverb) 


Across is not a verb. The verb form is cross: 


Every time you cross the road, you're worried you're going to get knocked 
over. 

(Everytime you across the road, you're worried you're soing to set knocked 
ever.) 


Across can be used to indicate movement or position relative to two sides or 
extremes of something: 


[referring to a newspaper article] 
In the paper there’s somebody who’s going to swim across the Atlantic four 
thousand miles. 


She sat facing me across the table. 


When indicating position relative to another person or thing, with the meaning of 
‘opposite’, ‘on the other side of the road to’, across is used with from: 


The Town Hall is across from the cathedral. 
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Across is often used in contexts of comparisons to indicate a range of something: 
The researchers carried out a study across 20 countries. 

Across is also used to refer to the width or diagonal measurement of something. It 

follows the unit of measurement: 
First, a copy; he slipped a minidisk into the port, formatted and labelled it. 
Barely two centimetres across - easy to lose, but easy to hide. 

Across is also used to refer to an area in which things are distributed: 


There are other smaller sites, scattered across the Caribbean and even in the 
Mediterranean. 


Across and over 8a 


Across and over are sometimes interchangeable with little difference in meaning: 
She walked on across the bridge in the bitter wind. 


She put her arm around his waist and led him over the bridge. 


However, when the meaning is ‘from side to side’ of a surface, across is preferred: 
Dra a line across the middle of the page. 
(Bxeescadinie-eer- te middle ofihe pase) 


He glanced at his watch and strode across the room, Julian’s dressing-gown 
flapping around his legs. 
(aid steede overthe seen} 


Across and through 8b 
When there is a surrounding environment, movement is usually expressed by 
through, not across: 


It’s very pretty in the summer walking through the orchards. 
(H’s-very _ pretty in the summer walking across the orchards.) 


63 Over 


ACTUAL, ACTUALLY 9 


© Actual and actually refer to whether something is true or factual. They do not 
refer to time: 


They went into a restaurant ... or it was actually a café. 
(it was in fact/in reality a café) 


I'm not really sure about the actual procedure. 

(This means ‘the right/correct procedure’; if the meaning had been ‘the 
procedure that is used now’, the speaker would have said I’m not really sure 
about the present/current procedure, or I’m not really sure about the 
procedure now/nowadays.) 
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She's actually working for a computer firm. 

(This means something like ‘She is in fact working for a computer firm’, or 
‘Surprisingly, she is working for a computer firm’, depending on the context; 
if we mean 'She is at the present time working for a computer firm', we 
would say She's working for a computer firm at the moment/(right)noz.) 


Actual 9a 
Actual usually has a meaning similar to ‘true’, ‘real’, ‘precise’, ‘right/correct’ or 
‘the thing/person itself/himself/herself’: 


I couldn't get an appointment for that actual day. 
(that precise/exact day) 


My actual involvement with the project itself was negligible really. 
(my real/true involvement) 


[sales assistant (A) talking to a customer in a camera shop] 

A: You don't know which model it is, do you? 

B: No, I can look it up. Maybe I'll come in with the actual camera. 
(the camera itself) 


A very common expression with actual is in actual fact, which is an emphatic 
form of in fact: 


But in actual fact, a year ago the situation was the same. 
46 In fact 
Actually 9b 
Actually can often be used emphatically, especially to refer to something which is 
in sharp contrast with expectations: 


He actually admitted that he enjoyed it. 
(this was unexpected, not normal behaviour for him) 


There actually is a plant that produces what is known as ‘the curry leaf. 
The original connection with Dave was actually more through jazz than 
through folk music. 

Actually often implies a contrast between a desirable and an undesirable 


situation: 


So, here is a practical seminar that actually offers solutions to the challenges 
women managers face. 
(implied: in contrast to most other seminars) 


Unlike a blender or liquefier, the juicer actually separates the juice from the 
pulp. 
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Actually often operates as a discourse marker in spoken language, signalling topic 
openings, contrasts in topics, specifying within topics, etc.: 


[customer (A) at the information desk in a large bookshop enquiring about a 

technical manual] 

A: Could you tell me where your manuals are kept? Actually I’m looking for a 
Haynes manual. 

B: Er what on? 

A: It's on washing machines. 


[beginning of a one-to-one student tutorial at a university; A is the student] 

A: Where would it be best for me to sit? 

B: Um, anywhere there's a space. 

[pause] 

A: Well actually there's a couple of things really really quickly to ask you. One 
is about the draft of my history of English essay. 


When used in questions, actually can often focus on ‘missing’ information which 
the speaker desires or needs for the purposes of the conversation: 


[speakers are already talking about B's father] 
A: What did your dad do actually? 
B: Well he was a railway man. 


Actually is often used to hedge statements, making them less direct or less 
threatening: 

I think Sandra would win hands down actually. 

We had an argument actually, a few weeks ago. 
In spoken language actually is frequently used in end position, though it may also 
occur in front and mid positions: 


A: In the afternoon we'll continue with the tour into the training department 
and on through into the machine division. 


B: I'd be quite interested in that actually. 


AFTER, AFTERWARDS 10 


Preposition after 10a 


After is most frequently used with noun phrases referring to time or to timed 
events: 


You get used to that, strangely enough, after a while. 


So I'll do those two classes. I'll start probably after the holidays. 
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I was sick and tired of being on my own. I wanted to get home. I mean, after 
nine months I was homesick. 


References to place may also be made with after, especially when they are seen as 
part of a sequence of events in time: 


[giving directions to someone] 
And after the fifth roundabout, you turn off, and there's another roundabout. 


Adverb after 10b 


After postmodifying a noun 
After may postmodify nouns such as day, morning, week, month, year, especially 
in informal speech: 


I've got one interview, then, er, a second interview the week after. 
(or, more formal: ... the following week) 


A: And you see yourself as staying round in the London area for the next year 
Or SO? 
B: Oh yeah. Definitely. I mean, for probably the year after as well. 


After premodified by another adverb 
After does not normally occur alone as an adjunct. It is almost always premodified 
by adverbs such as shortly, soon, straight: 


[from a text about the young of the shrew, a small mouse-like animal] 
Born blind and naked, the young quickly develop a thin coat of hair at around 
nine days old and their eyes open soon after. 


[a student talking about a difficult period of study] 
It's just at this real crossroads at the moment when you're just about to start an 
essay and then you've got to do something else straight after. 


Occasionally, in informal speech, after may occur alone, with the meaning of 
‘later’: 


That just reminds me of something. [laughs] I'll tell you the joke after. 


Afterwards 10c 


Where there is no premodifying adverb (+ 10b above), afterwards, not after, is 
normally used: 


Suddenly a black cat ran in front of her. In surprise, she cried out aloud. 
Afterwards, she felt rather foolish. 
(preferred to: After, she felt rather foolish.) 


They laughed together over their tea, but afterwards Esther was quiet, 
analysing what she had been told. 
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Afterwards may be premodified by adverbs such as immediately, (not) long, 
shortly and soon, and other time expressions involving words such as days, weeks, 
months, years: 


She heard a muffled bang, then a car starting almost immediately afterwards. 


When the phone rang again shortly afterwards, he picked up the receiver with 
regret. 


A few days afterwards, Italy joined the war, and with immense relief, we gave 
up the idea of our rescue. 


After + -ing clause 10d 


When used to link two clauses, after followed by a verb in the -ing form is many 
times more frequent in writing than in speech. In informal speech there is a strong 
preference for a full finite clause: 


The police claim he died after falling and hitting his head. 
After graduating, he became a lecturer at the university. 


I was out of work for six months after being made redundant. 


© After having + -ed participle, although it occurs, is rare in both speech and 
writing. Where it does occur, it often serves to emphasise a contrast between 
two situations in time: 


[part of a speech welcoming a new member of staff in a company] 

And after having worked very closely with Gerald for so many years, and 
having had so many people actually believing that he was a member of the 
company staff, it's very nice finally to be able to welcome him as a real 
member of staff. [applause follows] 


In most cases, after + the -ing form of a lexical verb is preferred: 


After journeying more than 11,000 miles, Russell found the man for whom 
he was searching. 

(preferred to: After having journeyed more than 11,000 miles, Russell found 
the man for whom he was searching.) 


After + finite clause 10e 


After may be used with a variety of tense forms and time references to link two 
clauses: 


è Present simple with general present time reference: 


[from an article about John Daly, a well-known American golfer] 
He uses at least a dozen balls per round because they lose their shape after he 
hits them. 
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e Present perfect with general present time reference: 


All adults, after they have told off a teenager for not doing his homework, say 
‘Do I make myself clear?" 


[that refers to the timing of questionnaires to patients concerning their 
experience of treatment in the National Health Service in Britain] 

And I think people would get a better service if that was done, say, a month 
after they've been having treatment. 


e Present simple with future time reference: 


Ideally, I'd like to move in straight after that, after you move out. 
(—after-you-will-move-out.) 


e Present perfect with future time reference: 


We would love to see you tonight, if it's possible, after you've visited David's 
mum. 
(after you will have visited —) 


e Past simple: 


A: And it was only after you married you discovered all this? 
B: Yes. 


e Past perfect: 


She was glad that she had resisted an impulse to ring Hal again after she had 
read his note. 


The perfect aspect versions stress the completion of the event in the after-clause 
and a break in time between the events in the two clauses. The present simple or 
past simple versions suggest a closer connection between the two clauses, as with 
before (3 24d). 


Other uses of after 10f 
In informal contexts, after is occasionally used as a preposition with the meaning 
of ‘because of’ or ‘as a consequence of’: 


[talking about a furniture shop] 
After the experience with the chair, I don't think I'll buy anything else there. 


Look at Brian, how healthy he looks after all that sun. 


In informal speech, the expression to be after something often means ‘to want’ or 
‘to look for, to seek’: 


[customer in a hardware shop] 

I'm after a metre of strong chain. Just a metre. It's for a bike you see. You kno, 
just to tie a bike up. I’ve got a lock and everything. 

(I want/I'm looking for ...) 
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[customer (A) in a bookshop; Rough Guides are a very popular type of travel 
guide book] 

A: Do you have any of these travel guides, Rough Guide to ... wherever? 

B: Yes, we do. Where in particular were you after? 

A: Erm, the south-west of America. 


After all 10g 


After all as a conjunction has a concessive meaning, similar to ‘besides’, or the 
meaning of ‘one should not forget/ignore the fact that ...’. 


After all may occur in front, mid or end position in the clause. It is normally 
separated from the rest of the clause by a comma or commas: 


The garage on the main road has been boarded up for some time. It’s been 
boarded up now for nearly seventeen months. It just seems silly. I mean, 
after all, it’s unusual to have a petrol station in a fairly quiet residential area. 
(front position) 


But I stuck at it, pretending to get on and take no notice. Because it was, after 
all, none of my business. 
(mid position) 


I don’t mind what you buy. It is your money, after all. 
(end position) 


The other main use of after all is as an adverb meaning ‘contrary to what was 
believed or expected’. In this meaning, it occurs almost always in end position, 
and frequently together with maybe or perhaps. It is not usually separated by 

a comma in writing: 


Maybe she’s not dating him. I mean, maybe they’re just friends after all. 
(I thought they were dating. Maybe I was wrong.) 


And then at intervals during the interview, I found him ... well, er, creepy really 
and rather worrying, but then again, at the end, I felt as though I'd done him 
an injustice and that perhaps he was likeable after all. 


Jeremy looked genuinely pleased to see her and she wondered if they might 
become friends after all. 


AFTER ALL 


10 After, afterwards 


AFTERWARDS 


10 After, afterwards 
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AGAINST 


11 


Against denoting reactions 


11a 


Against is used after verbs and nouns denoting (often negative) reactions to 
situations, beliefs, people, events, etc. 


Some common verbs frequently followed by against include: 


act discriminate rebel 
advise fight speak out 
argue go struggle 
be guard testify 
campaign have something vote 
decide militate 

demonstrate react 


[talking about speaker B's computer] 
A: One thing you could do is you could actually upgrade this machine. 
B: I know but I decided against it. 


A: So you think it's fair to discriminate against age? 


B: After a certain age, I think. 


We will vote against it but we will be in the minority. 


Some common nouns frequently followed by against include: 


accusation charge grudge 
action complaint law 
aggression crusade prejudice 
allegation defence protection 
appeal demonstration protest 
argument discrimination reaction 
battle evidence rebellion 
campaign fight safeguard 
case grievance 


She emphasised the need for concerted action against poverty and inequality 
which force children into exploitative work. 


There is not a scrap of evidence against her. 
There’s a law against murder but people go out and still murder don’t they and 
rob banks and what have you. 


Against denoting physical contact 11b 


Against is frequently used to indicate physical contact between two or more 
things: 


There was a man leaning against the wall. 
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[swimming instructor to a learner] 
Right, I want to see your arm. That's right. No the other one. Face that way. 
That one. That's it. Right, I want to see your arm brushing against your ear. 


Against denoting competition 11c 


Against occurs frequently with verbs and nouns connected with sport and 
competing, such as compete/competition, final, game, match, play, semi-final: 


A: We used to go there for football. And cricket we used to play on the 
recreation ground. 

B: Yes. Mm. And did you have a school team? Play against other schools? 

A: No we used to play football against other teams but not cricket. 


[the Clifton Downs is an area of open land near the city of Bristol in England] 
In the holidays sometimes we played a hockey match against the Clifton 
College boys on the Clifton Downs. 


© Against, not with, is used in sporting contexts with play when two teams or 
individuals compete: 


It was three years ago when my volleyball team was selected to play against 
an Italian one. 


(Leasthreeccears-acecshenanscvollesballtemamoasseleetedate- plas ith 
Halanene) 


About, not against, is used with do to refer to taking action to solve problems: 


[speaker is talking about a very noisy party] 

They were all out on the street and Jim and Sally couldn't sleep. They had to 
phone the police. The police couldn't do anything about it. 

(Hi " lant d hi instit) 


Do not confuse against and contrary to: 


Contrary to what you may read in the guidebooks, very few of the locals 
actually speak English. 


(Against-what-you-may-read-in-the-guidebooks,— ) 


ALL 12 


Determiner all 12a 


All is mainly used as a determiner: 
All the tickets are sold out. 


We'll have to get rid of all our old furniture. 
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As a determiner, all comes before articles, possessives or demonstratives, and 
before numerals. 


article, possessive or numeral head noun 
demonstrative 
all the children 
all my clothes 
all those boxes 
all four books 


€» When all refers to an entire class of people or things, the is not used: 


All dogs love meat. 
(every dog in the world) 


(AdHhedessteve neat) 
Everybody/everyone is preferred to ‘all people’. 


Everyone has to die sooner or later. 


(Adbpeoplethenetodesconetoihitesr ) 


All of is used before personal, demonstrative and relative pronouns. The object 
form of the pronoun is used: 


Thanks to all of you for giving up your time to help us. 
That’s very bad news. All of this is just too upsetting. 
They have three sons and two daughters, all of whom are married. 
(-allefwho-are married ) 
Of is optional before definite noun phrases: 
I left all (of) my money in an account invested in the stock market. 
Who's going to eat all (of) this food? 
Time expressions like all afternoon, all day, all night are a special case. They have 


definite reference but do not require the definite article. However, the definite 
article is permitted with or without of: 


I spent all afternoon at the gym. 
I spent all the afternoon at the gym. 
I spent all of the afternoon at the gym. 


All, not all of, is used before indefinite plurals and non-count nouns: 


All prisoners of war have rights under international la. 
CLecesisenersobverheeerighboaederinternadonalieve) 


All tobacco is heavily taxed. 


All processed food is fattening. 
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All is not used with singular indefinite count nouns; a whole is used: 


They managed to eat a whole chicken. 


CEhes-manasedae-eatallo-ehieken) 


Pronoun all 12b 


All can be used as an unmodified pronoun, but such usage is formal and 
infrequent: 


All are welcome. 


All were concerned that something should be done. 
(more typically: Everyone was concerned ...) 


All is not lost. 
All will be revealed in the course of time. 
[newspaper headline] 
Minister's ex-secretary tells all. 
All is most typically either premodified or postmodified: 


In the United Kingdom in 1988, there were nearly 25,000 maintained primary 
schools, including 586 middle schools deemed primary. Almost all were mixed- 
sex schools. 


It doesn't matter if the car's damaged. All that matters is that you're okay. 

I paid him all that he wanted. 
When followed by a relative clause, all has a similar meaning to ‘everything’. That 
may be omitted before a personal pronoun: 

They lost all that they had earned in the stock market crash. 

I told her to forget all that had happened. 


She taught me all I know about computers. 
Adverb all 12c 


All referring to the subject of a clause usually occupies the normal mid position 
for adverbs (+ 325): 


The members all knew what was going on. 
We all try our best to be on time. 

This is something that they can all do. 
We"ve all been waiting for ages. 

We could all have made the same mistake. 


They are all qualified social workers. 
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When all refers to a personal pronoun, there is a choice between pronoun + all 
and all of + pronoun: 


We're all thinking the same thing. 
(or: All of us are thinking the same thing.) 


A: Are there any cakes left? 
B: No, the kids ate them all. 
(or: No, the kids ate all of them.) 
However, in short elliptical responses, the of construction must be used: 


A: Which books do you want to take with you? 
B: All of them if that's okay with you. 
(Them-all, if that's okay with you.) 


All is also used as an adverb to mean ‘entirely’, ‘completely’ or ‘extremely’, 
especially in spoken English: 
I've left them all alone in the house. 
When I ask you where you've been, you get all upset and agitated. 
He took one of the cans from the shelf and the whole shelf all went down. 
I got lost and it's all because they gave me the wrong directions. 


He got all excited when he heard the news. 


All in fixed expressions 12d 
Allis particularly common in fixed expressions, especially in spoken English. 
These are the most common: 


All right 
All right meaning ‘acceptable’ or ‘okay’: 


Is it all right if she just pops along tomorrow? 
(also spelled as a single word: alright) 


At all 
At all as an intensifier in negative and interrogative clauses: 


No, it isn’t exactly modesty. I am not at all certain that I am modest. 

Are you at all concerned about interest rates rising? 
When placed at the end of questions, at all can also function as a marker of 
politeness: 

Do you have any sparkling water at all? 


And all that 
And all that is used as a marker of deliberate vagueness and imprecision: 


He's into rock music and all that. 
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And all 


And all (usually pronounced /o'no:l/) can mean ‘as well’ in informal spoken 
language: 


They've already had one holiday this year and now they're off to France and all. 


Discourse markers 

All occurs in a range of fixed expressions which function primarily as spoken 
discourse markers. In most cases, the markers function to signpost the direction in 
which a stretch of talk is going or has gone: 


Above all, the election was won on a sympathy vote. 
(meaning: primarily) 


First of all, let me thank you for attending this evening. 
(meaning: the first thing I want to say) 


All right, tell me why you think we should change the schedule? 
(meaning: seeks to establish a new direction in the discourse) 


All the same, I think there are other points of view. 
(meaning: despite this) 


All in all, the best team won. 
(meaning: to summarise) 


So you did decide to go to Leeds after all, did you? 
(meaning: nevertheless) 


34 Each; 58 Every 


ALLOW 


48 Let 


ALREADY 13 


Already refers to things that have happened or will have happened at a given point 
in time, and often (but not necessarily) contrary to expectations. It usually occurs 
in mid or end position; it is particularly frequent in end position in spoken 
language: 


There are about ten people here already. 
(more than we might expect at this time) 
What makes you think he hasn't done it already? 


[The Commons refers to the elected part of the British Parliament] 

The Commons has already agreed that there should be a referendum in which 
Londoners are asked whether they want a new council and a separately elected 
mayor. 
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‘I shall think about it when I get there.’ 

‘By which time, it will be too late to decide where you want to go,’ she pointed 
out. 

‘Because you will already be there.’ 


Front position is uncommon in informal spoken language, but does occur in more 
formal, written styles: 
Already younger women without children are more likely than their male 
counterparts to use the video recorder daily. 
Already is often used with a verb in the past perfect to stress that something was 
completed before something else happened: 


They had already made their plans for various visits before they arrived. 


Do not confuse already with yet: 


Have you booked a flight already? 
(You’ve done it so soon, have you? It seems very early to book.) 


Have you booked a flight yet? 
(We know you have to book one, but I have no idea if you have done it up to 
this point in time.) 


72 Still, 81 Yet 


ALSO, AS WELL (AS), TOO 14 


Also 14a 
Also is twice as frequent in writing as it is in speech. It may occupy a variety of 
positions. 


Front position 
In this position, also is used to add a new point or topic to what has been said: 


She felt a little uncertain on her legs. Also, it seemed to her that the sounds of 
traffic were abnormally loud, giving her an odd sensation of vertigo. 


[on the telephone] 
I will give you a ring instead of sending it to you. I can do that. That's no 
problem. Also, how are things down there in Bristol? 


In front position, also occurs frequently together with and, especially in speech: 


I'll fax through to you the two sheets that have the adverts on, and the address 
of where you want us to send it. And also lll fax through to you the letter I’ve 
received that has the address on. 
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Mid position 
Also may be used in the normal mid position for adverbs (+ 325). In this position, 
the meaning of also usually refers to the whole clause: 


The boy needs a bath and some food. I don't think he's eaten in a while. He 
also needs clean clothes, which I don't think you'll find at his home. 


So I’ve been doing that this week, and I’ve also been reading. I’ve done a lot of 
reading. 


She is very approachable and treats everyone equally, but she's not soft. She is 
also very good to staff with domestic problems. 


End position 
In end position, also normally links two phrases. Items linked by also are in green 
in the examples below: 


Pollution can cause trees and bushes and other things like that to die. And 
then animals that were in them, like birds and squirrels and things, can die 
also. 


She replaced it [the telephone receiver] and this time it stayed silent. She went 
over to the window. The world outside was silent also. 


In these end-position examples, as well and too may be used instead of also, 
especially in speech. 


Linking phrases 
Also may be used to link various types of phrase: 


[in an article about the numbers of people visiting theme parks in Britain] 

But Chessington World of Adventures in Surrey slipped from fourth to fifth as 
attendances fell 4 per cent to 1.7 million. Thorpe Park, also in Surrey, fell by 
more than 2 per cent, although it still had well over 1.1 million visitors. 

He had been nervous as he wished them goodbye at the departure lounge, and 
also at the river. 


Too and as well cannot normally substitute for this use of also. 


As well 14b 


As well is many times more frequent in speech than in writing, and it is more than 
twice as frequent in speech as also. 


© As well almost always comes at the end of a clause: 


I just ignored it. I think everybody else did as well. 
(Hustigneredit Aswell think everybody else did ) 

[in a restaurant; A is the customer, B is the waiter] 

A: And can I have special fried rice please. 

B: Yes. 

A: Could I have a fried beef in black bean sauce as well. 


(Could aswell have atried beef in black bean sauce ) 
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As well as 14c 


As well as may join different types of unit to one another. 
e Noun phrases: 
My father was an artist as well as a priest, which was his profession. 
€ Verb phrases: 
I was going to write it myself, so I was going to write as well as publish. 
e Clauses: 
€» When as well as links a finite clause to another clause, the as well as clause has 
its main verb in the -ing form: 


I am the press officer as well as being the person that has a link in with all of 
those other communications issues. 


(Fam-the-press-efficer-as-well-asT-am-he-persen-that— ) 


As ell as working out a post-war settlement, the Paris Peace Conference 
also gave birth to the League of Nations, which was designed to create a 
completely new framework of international relations. 


(Assvellasiivorkedcutla pest settlenant— } 


As well as can be used at the beginning of a sentence. This use is much more 
frequent in formal writing than in informal speech: 


As well as the castle and cathedral, there are other Norman buildings in 
Lincoln, such as these stone-built houses with round arches. 


As well as journalistic skill, being editor teaches you about dealing with 
stress. 
Front-position as well as may occur together with also in the second clause: 


As well as pointing towards the magnetic north, the compass also points 
down into the Earth in the northern hemisphere and up out of the Earth in 
the southern hemisphere. 


As well as visiting the centre of the city to buy goods, many people also visit 
it to enjoy themselves in the theatre or the art gallery, to visit historic 
buildings, or eat and drink at various restaurants, clubs and cafés. 


Too 14d 


Too is much less frequent in speech than either also or as well. In writing, too is 
only half as frequent as also, but many times more frequent than as well. 


Too is not used at the beginning of a clause. It occurs mostly at the end of the 
clause, or, in more formal styles, in mid position. 
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End position 
Most occurrences of foo are in end position. Which part of the clause it refers to 
depends on context. In the examples below, linked items are in green: 


Karen’s having paté. PIL probably have paté too. 
That was the way she looked at it. And she was dead right, too. 


[talking about reading a boring work document] 
It's as joyful as reading a telephone directory, and as useful too. 


End-position foo often occurs in speech after a clause with a fronted complement 
beginning with and: 


One of her friends was a sort of pioneer at this new school of study. And I 
decided that was for me. And very interesting it was, too. 


[talking about a library book which the speaker has mislaid] 
It’s probably around here then, hiding from me. And a very good book it was, 
too. 


Also would not normally be used in these examples. As well is possible. 


Mid position 
In more formal styles, too occurs in mid position. In written texts, it is often 
separated by commas before and after: 


Her personal life, too, seems happier. 


The meaning, once again, depends on context. This example, out of context, could 
mean ‘her personal life as well as her professional life’, or ‘her personal life, as well 
as someone else’s personal life’. 


Too can occur immediately after the subject, even where auxiliary verbs are 
present, if it refers directly to the subject: 


He, too, was coming to a decision. 
(he and someone else were coming to a decision) 


Reosastee-cominecodcdeeisien) 


Isabel put her hand to her head and found that her own hat, too, had gone. 
(hers and someone else's hat had gone) 
(—sneddeundthachereownadiathaditee-gone-) 


However, if too links a verb phrase or a whole clause with another, it occurs in the 
normal mid position, after the first auxiliary verb (+ 325): 


A formal letter would be sent, and Victor would be grateful if Signor Busi 
would extend his stay for three more days so that a press conference could be 
arranged and the timescale for construction plotted. He would, too, be sending 
Signor Busi sketches of a small statue which was a birthday gift to Victor from 
how appropriate! the leading market traders. 

(he would send a letter, and he would send sketches) 
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Choosing between also, as well and too 14e 


Looking at all three expressions together, in speech as well is by far the most 
frequent, also is half as frequent, and too is the least frequent. In writing also is the 
most frequent, too is much less frequent, and as well is the least frequent. 


In addition to the cases already mentioned, where one of the three expressions 
may be preferred to the others (e.g. speech versus writing), there are other cases of 
differences in the use of also, as well and too. 


In imperative clauses, as well and too are normally preferred to also: 


[customer in a post office, buying first-class and second-class stamps] 
Give me a book of ten first and a book of ten second as well then please. 
(preferred to: ... a book of ten second also then please.) 


Dave found her the key. ‘Have my ring too,’ he said, taking it off his finger. 
(preferred to: ‘Have my ring also,’ he said ...) 


As well and too are normally preferred in short responses and elliptical structures: 


A: I’m looking forward to it. It’s going to be good. 
B: Yes, I am too. 

(or: Yes, I am as well.) 

(preferred to: Yes, I am also.) 


And usually, if I can't see who it is when I go to the door, I always ask who it 
is, and my daughter does as well. 

(or: ... and my daughter does too.) 

(preferred to: ... and my daughter does also.) 


Too is especially common in responses to fixed expressions (e.g. extending good 
wishes, salutations) and in responses consisting of a single object pronoun: 


A: All the best. Take care. 
B: You too. 
(preferred to: You as well./You also.) 


A: Right. Have a nice weekend. 
B: I shall try. You too. 
(preferred to: You as well./You also.) 


A: I need to do some serious work. 
B: Yeah, me too. 
(preferred to: Yeah, me also./Yeah, me as well.) 


Negative clauses 1f 


Where two negative ideas are linked, either takes the place of also, as well and too: 


Bill's not here. I don't think Dave is either, is he? 
(Heeni barearen el tes) 
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A: That's not in paperback yet. It's not been in any book clubs either, has it? 
B: No. 
(I£s-not-been-in-any-bool-clubs-also/as-well/too; has it?) 


36 Even 


ALTHOUGH, THOUGH 15 


Subordinators although, though 15a 


Both although and though can introduce subordinate clauses; although is the 
more formal of the two. Though is much more frequent than although in spoken 
and written language taken together. 


When used with a subordinate clause before a main clause, the meaning is 
something like ‘in spite of the fact that ...’: 


Although a lot of money was thrown into the National Health Service, that 
money was not being used effectively, which is why they needed more 
managers. 


Though at long last she was by herself once more, she knew this would take 
some getting used to. 
When used to introduce a clause following a main clause, the meaning is 
something like ‘but it is also true that ...": 


We work for what they want, not the other way round, although obviously we 
advise them. 


It was really funny actually, though I don't know why. 
In all four examples above, although and though are interchangeable. 


Although, though + reduced clauses 15b 


In formal styles, although and though may be followed by a reduced clause 
without a verb: 


Miss D., although a most tragic case, had not been dying. 
Though a grandfather twice over, he is tanned, fit and attractive, with keen 
brown eyes and a lot of hair - except on the top of his bald head. 


Although, though + non-finite clauses 15c 


In formal styles, although and though may introduce a non-finite clause: 


"The UK, although starting from a higher base than many other countries, has 
achieved approximately the same rate of growth as the USSR, and that should 
worry us,’ Sir Denis said. 
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Edith, though regretting the accident, was mindful of the irony. 


The tracks, though produced a year ago, are getting top reviews, which, as Mark 
points out, is vindication of the musical direction they chose to go in. 


Even though 15d 


Even is frequently used with though (but not with although) for emphasis: 


Do you find that you get tired when you're working, even though you're a part- 
timer? 


Even though I had nowhere to go, I moved out of the flat. 
36c Even if, even though for a comparison of even if and even though 


Though in non-front clause positions 15e 


Though (but not although or even though) can be used in other positions in the 
clause apart from at the beginning, with a meaning similar to however or 
nevertheless. In spoken language it is particularly common at the end of the clause: 


(mid position) 
He knows what's happening. Ken, though, doesn't seem to know what's going on. 


(end position) 
[speaker is talking about his job] 
It’s a bit panicky but I’ve not got any deadlines like you have, though. 


As though 15f 


The expression as though is very frequent, and has a meaning very close to as if: 
You look as though you're feeling a bit distracted. 


You feel as though you're battering your head against a brick wall most of the 
time. 


In both cases, as if would be equally acceptable. 


ALWAYS 16 


Position of always 16a 


Always usually occurs in the normal mid position for adverbs (++ 325): 
I always try and give a taxi driver ten per cent of the fare. 
He's always been very good to me. 


There was always someone in the class that was above everyone else. 
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€ Always is not normally used at the beginning of a declarative or interrogative 
clause: 


I always make sure my doors are locked. 

(AtwaysHnake-sure- my doors-aretocked:) 

Do you always finish your homework on time? 

(Al nisl med) 
However, always often comes first in an imperative clause: 


Always give way to pedestrians. Always be prepared to slow down and stop if 
necessary. 


Always gather herbs for storing on a dry day after the dew has evaporated. 


Some literary styles may occasionally use front position for emphasis: 
Always, if I asked Mair anything, she would refer the decision to Bronwen. 


Always, all the time, men are forcing themselves to do what they do not want to 
do, and keeping themselves from what they do want to do. 


Always + progressive aspect 16b 


Although always refers to general states of affairs or to repeated events, and is 
therefore mostly used with simple tense forms, it also occurs with progressive 
aspect. Such uses often refer to regular events or states which are problematic or 
undesired: 


Her group are always blaming each other. It's awful, isn’t it? 


I was always lacking in self-confidence and lacking in the confidence to think 
that I’m acceptable. 


He's always moaning about money. 


Other uses of always 16c 
Always is often used with can and could to refer to options and choices of action 
which the speaker considers to be freely available: 


Of course, if the worst comes to the worst, I can always move in there and rent 
my house out. 


We could always phone up the ferry people and ask them if they've got any 
deals going. 
Always frequently occurs as an intensifier with mental verbs such as think and 
remember: 


A: They look good don there don't they, those tiles? 
B: Yeah. 
A: I always think they look lovely. 


I always remember when I was fourteen, fifteen, I wanted to be in the Navy. 
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As always 16d 
As always is used to refer to a particular event which is seen as typical of all such 
events: 

As always, she was doing all the talking. 


As always, it's a pleasure to get an email from you. 


For good, for ever and for always 16e 


References to things which will be permanent are usually made with for good, and, 
more formally, with for ever (sometimes written as forever), rather than for always: 


If we reject her now, we'll lose her for good. 
(preferred to: If we reject her now, we'll lose her for always.) 


I determined to enjoy every moment that I might carry it for ever in my memory. 
(preferred to: ... that I might carry it for always in my memory.) 


For always does occur, but it is rare: 


‘I loved no one before you,’ she said. ‘I thought we were going to be together for 
always. I took it for granted.’ 


Forever and always 16f 


Forever (usually written as one word; compare for ever, 16e above) has a meaning 
close to always when it is used with progressive aspect to refer to regular and 
repeated events, but carries an even stronger meaning of undesirability (see 16b 
above): 


[darting about means ‘moving very fast'] 

A: You know, I mean, your day’s gone, so you’re not relaxing really. 

B: No. 

A: You’re forever darting about here there and everywhere you know. And it’s 
just too much. 


AMONG 


26 Between, among 


ANYWAY 17 


Anyway has two main uses: it is used with the meaning 'in spite of other 
circumstances mentioned', and it is used as a discourse marker to indicate 
boundaries in the discourse. Because of this second use, it is much more frequent 
in spoken language than in written. 
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When used to contrast two sets of circumstances, anyway normally occurs in 
end position: 


Some kids will do things and it doesn’t matter what they do because the 
parents won't care anyway. 
(despite what they do) 


[customer (B) and server (A) talking about a suit] 
A: Do you want me to wrap it up again for you? 
B: No it's only got to come out again anyway. 

A: OR, all right then. 

(even if you do wrap it) 


As a discourse marker in spoken language, anyway occurs in front position, 
and is used to move to a new phase of a narrative or argument, or to resume a 
conversation after an interruption or diversion, or to signal a move towards 
closing the talk: 


... She went back to her seat and stood up and sort of started again. Anyway, 
when I got off the bus the teacher came to me and he said ‘Thank you for that’. 
(moving to a new stage in the narrative) 


... m not that stupid. Anyway, what I was saying was, when I first typed it up, 
it was like normal spacing and normal character size and I'd done nine pages. 
(resuming the narrative after a diversion or interruption) 


But anyway we'll continue this discussion when we get into the regulations. I 
must run cos I have to give a lecture. 
(signalling closure) 


Anyway can also have a concessive meaning similar to ‘at least’, and can be used 
to limit or restrict a statement or to concede a point. In this meaning it most 
typically occurs in end position, but may also occur elsewhere in the clause. 


I do like where I am, I’ve noticed there's never really any trouble down here. 
Well not where I am anyway. 


It was a quiet place, Portland Close. That was the general consensus, 
anyway. 


Northampton, that's where I live. Well, anyway, that's where I live at the 
moment. 


APART FROM 


39 Except 
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AROUND, ROUND 18 


Around is used as a preposition and as an adverb. It is alternatively written as 
round. Round is more common in spoken English. The primary meaning of 
around/round is that of surrounding or covering all sides of something. 


As a preposition 
The plane had to circle around the town twice before it could land. 
They were all sitting round the fire and singing songs. 
The whole organisation was built around him. 
Do you kno if there is a florist round here? 
Her whole life revolved round her mother. 
Jeff always seems to know a way round the problem. 
As an adverb 
They just sit around all day and never seem to do any studying. 


She’s clearly been around. 
(been to many places/is experienced) 


He was around earlier this morning but he’s probably gone home now. 
(in the area where the speaker is) 


Be careful not to leave any purses and wallets lying around. 


That’s one of the best cars around at the moment. 
(one of the best available/on the market) 


With numbers 
Around is often used for numerical approximations. It can occur in the structure 
around about or, more frequently, round about: 


There were around 20,000 people at the concert but we could still see 
everything on the stage. 


You have to pay around £70 a week for rented accommodation near the 
university. 


I'll see you around four then. 
I think it was round about 1994 when they moved here from Germany. 


Round and round 
Round and round is a common fixed expression: 


We just seemed to be going round and round in circles and getting nowhere. 


«% also 000 Numerals and vague quantifiers 
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AS 19 


Preposition as 19a 


As is used as a preposition, with a meaning of equivalence or comparison: 
She was thinking of you, as much as herself. 
His chairmanship may well be criticised as anti-democratic. 

The preposition as is often used to talk about the role or function of a person, 


event or thing. When the noun denotes a specific or definite entity, the determiner 
is usually optional: 


Can you remember as a child whether your parents had any ambitions for you? 


[Judi Dench is a well-known actress] 
Judi Dench, as the long-suffering wife, was outstanding. 


So, so it comes as a bit of a shock. 
I used that as a guideline and modified it accordingly. 
As (the) captain, I have a responsibility to the whole team. 
© As + noun can have the meaning of ‘in the role of’. It is not the same as like + 
noun, which means ‘similar to’ or ‘in the same way as’. Compare: 
1 As your tutor, I want to give you the best possible advice. 
2 Like your tutor, I want to give you the best possible advice. 
In 1 the speaker is the listener's tutor. In 2, the speaker is not the tutor, but 
wishes to act in a similar way to the tutor. 
Comparisons of appearance or behaviour are made with like, not as: 
That dog looks like a wolf. 
(Fhat-dog-looks-as-a-wol£.) 
Than, not as, is used to complete a comparative construction with more: 


We had more freedom than many kids today. 
GA-hacameredreedomasananmdddscodav) 


Conjunction as 19b 


The conjunction as can have comparative or temporal and consequential 
meanings. In its temporal meanings it is a synonym for when and while; in its 
consequential meanings it is a synonym for since or because: 


The news from Moscow, as everyone predicted, was excellent. 
(comparative meaning: like) 
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As it fell, it smashed to pieces. 
(temporal meaning: when) 


Drivers are warned to expect massive jams at the weekend as families return 
home. 
(temporal meaning: while) 


As it was getting late, they decided to book into a hotel. 
(consequential: because) 


+ 467a As ... as for detailed discussion of as and as ... as ... in comparisons 


49 Like 


ASK (FOR) 20 


Ask has the meaning of requesting somebody to do or say something or to tell 
somebody about something. Ask for has the meaning of requesting somebody to 
give something. 


The basic complementation pattern with ask is ditransitive (ask somebody 
something) (3 286), and it is frequently used in reporting structures: 

Can I ask you a question? 

Why don't you ask that man the way? 

Why don't you ask them how much it costs? 

Can I ask you who I should go and see? 

She asked me if I needed anything. 
Ask for is used with a direct object or an object + prepositional complement 
construction: 

She's not the kind of person who asks for help. 

We'll have to ask the caretaker for the keys to the room. 
Ask can be followed by a direct object, especially in the expressions ask a 
question and ask the way/ask the time: 

The audience asked a lot of questions. 

I’m not so sure of the roads round here. I think we'd better ask the way. 
Ask is often used with a direct object with reference to sums of money, usually for 
selling and renting things: 


[speaker B wishes to rent out a flat and a garage] 
A: How much are you asking? 
B: We're asking £180 per week for the flat plus £50 a week for the garage. 
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Ask + direct object + of occurs in some common expressions: 
I need to ask a big favour of you. 


I know it’s asking a lot of Ranji but can’t he cover my shift for me tomorrow? 


Both ask and ask for can be used with object + to-infinitive: 


I asked the whole group to wait in the market square. 
(asked somebody directly) 


I asked for the car to be repaired on the same day. 
(requested that something should happen) 


In very formal contexts, ask (with the meaning of ‘request’) may be followed by a 
that-clause with a verb in the subjunctive mood: 


In his will, he asked that his ashes be scattered upon the open sea. 


AS WELL (AS) 


14 Also, as well (as), too 


AT 21 


At commonly refers to time and place. The basic meanings and uses of at are best 
understood by comparing it with in and on. 


At, in, on (time) 21a 
A basic distinction between at and in depends on whether reference is made to a 
point (at), or an extended place or time (im): 


The Edinburgh train leaves at seven thirty in the morning. 
(seven thirty is a point in time; the morning is an extended period of time) 


Some further examples of at and in, referring to time 


things seen as a specific point in time (at) things seen as an extended period of time or as a location 
within longer periods of time (in) 

I didn't know if you would have time off at Here are some references to Russian poetry 

half-term. written in the early 20th century. 

I’m sorry, Jenn has got someone with her at He'll be free at about three. Could you wait 

the moment. here in the meantime? 

I'm wondering when I could come and pick Maybe we should aim for a little bit of 

up visiting cards that I ordered from you at caution in the beginning, and try and get 

the beginning of October. it right. 

Okay, we could meet at 4 o'clock but why Okay, he'll give you a ring in a few days. 

don't we meet at lunchtime instead? 

Retirement for all civil servants is at 65. I retire in three years’ time. 
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With particular days, or parts of particular days, on is used: 
We always like to meet for lunch on a Friday. 
They love to have their grandparents with them, especially on a birthday. 
You can't beat a walk on a fine spring morning. 


(compare a more general reference: You can't beat a walk in the morning.) 


References to important days are seen in terms of whether they are points on the 
calendar, parts of the day in general, or as particular days: 


calendar points, specific periods, or location within particular days (on) 

longer periods (at, in) 

The semi-finals are in the morning and the We had croissants on the morning of the 
finals in the afternoon. wedding. 

Unemployment fell in April in all regions At half-past four on the afternoon of 8th 
and age groups. April 1912 - the weather was mild and 


hyacinths bloomed in window boxes ... 


At, on, in (place) 21b 


At is used to describe a position or location seen as a point: 

He was standing at the ticket barrier, holding a bunch of red roses. 

We’re going to meet at the service station and then go on to Bristol in one car. 
At is used to describe locations at firms, companies, workplaces and educational 
institutions in a particular place: 


[Boots is a UK pharmaceutical company] 
She works at the Boots warehouse in Beeston. 


[Next is a UK high-street clothing store] 
I think you can buy the same thing cheaper at Next. 


Both our childen are at Leeds Metropolitan University. 


At is used to refer to activities which involve a group of people: 
He’s at a concert until about eleven this evening. 


How many are going to be at the lecture? 


On is used to describe a position along a road or river or by the sea or by a lake: 
We can stop off at a café on the way, can’t we? 
It would be nice to live on the coast, wouldn’t it? 


The nicest hotel is on Lake Garda. 


In is used to talk about locations within a larger area: 


Look it up. I think you'll find it on page 32, in lines 24 to 28. 
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She's always sitting in the back row. 
(the row is a larger area and she occupies one point in it) 


We're planning to spend a fortnight walking in the mountains. 
He was born and brought up in South Wales. 
Here are some worksheets that the teachers use in class. 

At after verbs and nouns 21c 
At is used after a number of verbs in order to underline actions towards somebody 
or something. It is common after verbs of perception and communication: 

I shouted at him but he took no notice. 
Stop looking at me like that! 
She frowned at the suggestion and went rather pale. 


My comments weren't aimed at you. 


$$ At is used after adjectives referring to skills, competencies and reactions: 


She is bad at communicating her ideas. 


(Sheds-badin-eommunieating-herideas:) 


I'm not very good at making decisions. 
(Gees eed tne decisions) 


When he was at school he was brilliant at French. 


He was indignant at their unruly behaviour. 


He is angry at being left out of the squad for the European matches. 


BACK 22 


General meanings of back 22a 
Back refers to the rear area of something (the opposite of ‘the front’) and can be 
used as a noun or as a noun modifier: 


Put the name and address on the back. 
(noun: the rear side of the envelope/paper) 


Do you know you’ve left your back door open? 

(noun modifier: the rear door of a house or car) 
When referring to the human body, back describes the rear surface between the 
shoulders and the waist: 

It was very uncomfortable for a long time. I had to sleep on my back. 


I've been experiencing back pain the last few days. 
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One of the commonest meanings of back is when something returns to an earlier 
situation or position, or moves in the opposite direction to how it moved before: 


We went by coach and came back by train. 


Anyway, the bank said, ‘Well, Mrs Hogan, come back next week and we'll see 
what we can do for you.’ So I went back the following week and they 
reimbursed me for most of it. 


© Back does not mean the same as again. Again implies repetition, back simply 
means returning something to its former position or situation: 


[discussing a jumper damaged in the wash; send it back means ‘send it back 

to the shop/manufacturer from where it was bought] 

A: I’ve just noticed. Do you know what's happened to your jumper? Have 
you seen it? 

B: What, on there? That always happens to my jumpers. 

A: AR, that's dreadful though. Could you not send it back? 
(—senddt-again?) 

B: Send it back? 
(Senditagain?) 

A: Yeah. Brand new, isn’t it? 

B: I’ve only washed it once. 


I'm sorry. Could you say that again? 
(Could you repeat that?) 
(Cpgosorry-Couldoeotwsasdthacbaele?) 


Back can also mean ‘moving away from something or keeping one's distance from 
something’: 


Why should I stand back and watch my kids have to go through this at age 
sixteen? 


Back + dynamic and stative verbs 22b 


Back may be used with dynamic verbs such as come, drive, go, get, look, take, 
travel, as well as stative verbs such as be and lie: 
I remember a few years ago I was driving back from Wimbledon ... 


Mohammed’s taken Said to visit a friend and will be back later. 


At the back and in the back 22c 


When back refers to a point or position in space, at is used. When it refers to an 
area or enclosed space, in is used: 


[speaker at a conference] 
Can you hear me at the back? I just want to check that the microphone's working. 
(speaker considers the ‘back’ of the hall as a position or point) 
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[offer to a passenger in a car] 
Would you prefer to sit in the back? 
(the back is seen as a part of, or area in, the car) 


Back + here, there, home 22d 


Back is often used with the adverbs here, there and home: 
Meet me back here at five o'clock. 


I got back home at quarter to eleven, which was okay. 


Back + time expressions 22e 
Back can be used with time expressions to emphasise that something happened a 
long time ago: 
And I got involved in quality circles back in 1988. 
Well I used to leave my bike around Truro, I was so naive back then, I just used 
to leave it unlocked. 

Back can also be used with a while instead of ago in informal contexts: 


A while back he told me all about a long talk the two of you had when you 
were walking through the art gallery. 


BECAUSE/COS 23 


Because is a subordinating conjunction which introduces clauses of cause and 
reason: 


The government will not act because economic factors influence their thinking. 


Because the snow had set in, we decided to abandon the excursion to the 
mountain top. 


Because of is a two-word preposition: 
Because of the heat, we spent most of the time in the pool. 


I’m only here because of you. 


Cos (which can also be spelt 'cause) is a reduced form of because. It can be used in 
all the examples above. It is widely used in spoken and more informal varieties of 
English. Cos is a way of representing in writing the reduced pronunciation (/koz/ 
or /koz/) of the word that is common in informal speech across the range of ages, 
social classes and educational background: 


We're not going to the club cos it's just too expensive. 


[two teachers speculating about the salary of a colleague] 
She's probably on the first allowance cos she was probably earning about 
eighteen thousand. 
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In spoken English cos often functions more like a coordinating than a 
subordinating conjunction. In these instances cos invariably follows the main 
clause and functions to add to the information in the main clause: 


She doesn't like animals cos she says we should keep the house clean. And she 
does, doesn't she? 


What does he look like? Cos I’ve never actually met him. 
(cos here explains why the speaker is asking the question) 


BEFORE 24 


Preposition before 24a 


Before is most frequently used with noun phrases referring to timed events: 


[speaking to a tennis player] 
What kind of thoughts come into your mind before a match? 


[travel agent to customer] 
The tickets normally come about ten to fourteen days before departure. 


References to place may also be made with before, especially when they are seen 
as part of a sequence of events in time: 


[university literature seminar] 

And it’s clear I think before the end of the first chapter, probably before the end 
of the first paragraph, that actually that is not Jane Austen’s point of view nor 
is it an objective factual point of view. 


© Before, by, till/until 
If something has to be done before a certain point in time, then when that point 
arrives, the specified action must already be completed: 


[tutor to student concerning handing in assigned work] 
You'll have to give it to me before Tuesday cos I’m going away on Tuesday. 


If something must be done by a certain point in time, that point is the last 
moment at which the specified action can be completed: 


I need to be back in Cardiff by eight o'clock on the Friday morning. 
(no later than eight o'clock) 
(Hreedto be beet Card ilo-eishbteleleelcenmthe-Eedasanorniea-) 


If something is done or happens ftill/until a point in time, it starts before that 
point and continues up to that point: 

I’m going to be away till August. 

(my absence will continue up to August) 
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Compare: 


I won't be there till three o'clock. 
(I will be there at three o'clock but not before) 


I'll be there by three o'clock. 
(I may arrive before three o'clock and will be there no later than three 
o'clock) 


Adverb before 24b 


Postmodifying a noun 
Before often postmodifies nouns such as day, morning, night, week, month, year: 


A: There was a dreadful tragedy in Australia just yesterday I think. 
B: Was there? 
A: Or the day before. Yes. 


A: Delia had her second day off school ill a week last Wednesday. 
B: A week last Wednesday. So did she get to the concert? 

A: Yes. We got to the concert. That was the week before. 

B: Ah yes. Yeah. 


As adjunct 
Before relates earlier events to the moment of speaking or to a point of time in the past: 


A: Does this look different to you? 
B: Yeah. We haven't been in this building before. 
(up to the moment of speaking) 


It was a new team. They hadn't worked together before. 
(up to that point in the past) 


Before 4- -ing clauses 24c 


When used to link two clauses, before followed by a verb in the -ing form is many 
times more frequent in writing than in speech. In informal speech there is a strong 
preference for a full finite clause: 


As they talked, Sonia walked past. She spied them and waved, before walking 
on, heading towards Denver. 


Add the lemon juice, and stir. Before serving, remove the red chilli. 


Before + finite clauses 24d 


Before may be used with a variety of tense forms and time references to link two 
clauses: 


€ Present simple (with future meaning): 


A: When you go and vote, what sort of consideration do you give before you 
actually decide who you're going to vote for? 
B: Well it's very hard really. 
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e Present perfect: 


A: The instructions are on there. 
B: Okay. 
A: And it’s quite important to get them well-boiled cos otherwise we'll die of 
poisoning. 
B: Right. What from beans? 
A: Yeah. If you eat those before they’ve even been soaked or anything, it can kill 
you I believe. 
B: Right. 
e Past simple: 
A: What did she do before she married? 
B: Hm? 
A: What sort of work did she do before she married? Did she ever tell you? 
B: I don’t think she ever did anything. 
e Past perfect: 


He died in hospital. And before he'd gone into hospital, he kept saying to my 
mother ‘I’ve got something I’ve to sort out. I’ve got to go to the solicitors’. 


The perfect aspect versions stress the completion of the event in the before- 
clause and a break in time between the events in the two clauses. The present 
simple or past simple versions suggest a closer connection between the two 
clauses, as with after (3 10e). 


Premodification of before 24e 
Before may be premodified by adverbs such as just, immediately, shortly and long, 
and by time expressions involving words such as days, weeks, months, years: 

We arrived just before you. 


She was lying in bed sick and I’d known her about two years before. 


Beforehand 24f 


Beforehand is often used as an alternative to before as an adverb, especially when 
the reference to timed events is less specific. It is more frequent in informal speech 
than in writing: 
[talking about an overseas teaching scheme and an information booklet about it] 
And this is good because it tells you about the history and what the 
requirements are. And it says also this is to be used as a resource book. So it's 
good to read that beforehand. 
(before doing anything else in connection with the scheme) 
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Beforehand may be premodified by adverbs such as immediately, just and shortly, 
and other time expressions involving words such as days, weeks, months, years: 


He'd bought his tickets months beforehand and was really looking forward to it. 
He will get the bill a week or two beforehand. 


Other uses of before 24g 


In more formal contexts, before is often used with the meaning of ‘in front of’: 


Gertie and I had said goodbye to all our old schoolfriends, to the school itself, 
and the way of life which had come to an end after more than six years. The 
long end-of-term holiday was before us - only it was more than the end of term 
for us. 


When the case came up before the Crown Prosecution Service, it was returned 
for lack of evidence. 


We promise today, before the whole country, that free elections will be 
established as soon as it is safe to do so. 


Before long is a common expression meaning ‘after a short time’: 


[about the breeding of calves for their meat] 

The newly-born calf is put into a tiny wooden crate. Before long, it will be 
unable to stand properly or turn around in its cramped ‘home’, and will 
develop deformed joints. Because people like their veal to be very white, the 
calves are fed solely on an iron-deficient liquid diet. 


They were lying in a long line near the entrance, their faces covered by their 
blankets. They were so very quiet it was hard to know whether any one of them 
was still alive. Many did die before long and were replaced by others whose 
time had come. 


BELOW 25 


Preposition below 25a 


Below is most commonly a preposition and means 'lower than'. It has a meaning 
which is close to under. Its opposite is above. In both the following sentences 
under can be substituted for below: 


The water was no just below her waist and she was beginning to panic a little. 


Once the plane got below the thunder clouds, the turbulence subsided. 


Below is preferred when things are not literally or directly under but at a lower level: 


We were 784 metres above sea level and 1 


60 metres below the actual summit. 
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Under is preferred to below when one thing touches or covers or hides something 
else. Underneath is only used to refer to physical position: 


He put a thick winter vest under his jacket. 
(underneath is possible but not below) 


[describing a flood] 

Some cars parked near the river were almost completely under the water. 
Below is also used to refer to lower levels of more abstract notions and to 
numbers, especially statistics: 

The Dead Sea is about 400 metres below sea level. 

When they reached the summit, it was already several degrees below zero. 


[about the population of Scotland] 
By 2025 it will be approaching 4.9 million and by 2040 it could fall below 4.6 
million. 


The school's examination results were distinctly beloz average. 


Below is not used in references to people's age: 


You can only buy a ticket here if you are under 18. 


Gzexscear-ontl-bus-Beketheredt yos ure below ts} 


Belo is used metaphorically, often meaning that something is beneath or inferior 
to something else or that something has less power or authority. With this 
meaning below can be substituted by beneath: 


He won't take on any job which he thinks is below him. 


She is in charge of the whole hospital and has three smaller units beloz her. 


Adverb below 25b 


Belo is also used as an adverb, especially with reference to the lower decks of a 
boat or ship: 

[talking about being on a ferry] 

It was getting cold on deck so we went below. 
Below may postmodify a noun: 


The village below was silent in the midday sun. 


Below is used in writing to refer to something that will be mentioned later in the text: 


As we can see from the export data cited and summarised below, the results are 
very different from what the company was expecting. 


As we will argue below, the history of this decade tells a different story. 


6 Above 
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BENEATH 


25 Below 


BESIDES 


39 Except 


BETWEEN, AMONG 26 


Between and among are prepositions. Between focuses typically on two things 
which are clearly separated. Among focuses on things which are not clearly 
separated because they are part of a group or crowd or mass of objects and 
entities: 


They built a hotel between the hills. 
(probably with one hill on either side) 


It is a lovely hotel set among the hills. 
(probably surrounded by hills) 


Most commonly, between introduces a prepositional phrase in which two singular 
or plural noun phrases are joined: 


In many cameras, the distance between the lens and the film can be altered so 
that the focus of the picture is sharp. 


There is a distinction between what's written and what's spoken, of course. 


The managing director was determined to set a distance between himself and 
his employees. 


The complement of between can also be a comparison of times or of a numeric 
value, which is not possible with among: 


She lived in Japan between 1994 and 2000. 

(Shetived in Japan among 1994 and 2000.) 

Three years ago the television companies agreed to pay a royalty of between 15 
per cent and 35 per cent to musicians and actors on all tapes sold. 


A large number of nouns, and some verbs, are often followed by between. The 
most frequent nouns are: connection, difference, distinction, link, relationship. 
Verbs frequently followed by between are: choose, differentiate, distinguish, 
divide. Among is not strongly related to preceding nouns or verbs: 


Unfortunately, he could see no connection between his behaviour that night 
and the fact that his friends no longer phoned him. 


What's the difference between writing for children and writing for adults? 
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Among creates a sense of being a part of or surrounded by or included in 
something else. Among is typically followed by a plural noun phrase: 


I grew up among the most majestic pine forests ... I took them for granted, never 
knew how beautiful they were. 


She was far from home, living among strangers, but she was very happy there. 
Do you happen to have my copy of Macbeth among your books? 
I'd put her among the top 20% of students in the class. 


Note also the two phrases among others and its variant among other things: 


One of their hopes, among others, is that more financial information will have 
to be disclosed, and more people will be made punishable for breaking the 
rules. 


The review body will discuss this, among other things; but the broad outline of 
the new system has been approved. 
Amongst is sometimes used as an alternative to among. It is more formal and 
generally less frequent: 
Industrial organizations are amongst the most fragile in the world. 
Between can sometimes be used to refer to more than two people or things, 


especially where the people or things are seen as individually separated from one 
another: 


I gave her money for the three children to divide between them. 


There are some big gaps between the floorboards in our living room. 


BIT, A BIT (OF) 27 


Bit + nouns 27a 


Bit often has a deliberately vague and informal meaning: 
I've done a few bits of shopping. 
The unit is over in the accident and emergency bit of the hospital. 
A bit (of)/bits (of) can denote large and small quantities and can refer to both 


abstract and concrete things. It is an informal alternative to some, or a piece 
of/pieces of, or a part of, depending on the type of noun it occurs with: 


It’s anice bit of land you have here. 
(or: piece of land) 


Don’t they need a bit of furniture before they can move in? 
(or: some furniture) 
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We went to the auction and got three nice bits of furniture. 
(or: three nice pieces of furniture) 


It's okay. You gave me a bit of your sandwich and I'll give you a bit of mine. 
(or: a part of your sandwich ... a part of mine) 


We only watched a bit of that documentary, but it looked interesting. 

I need a bit of peace and quiet. 

It looks like you've lost a bit of weight already. 
A bit of a is used with nouns which have a gradable meaning, and has a meaning 
similar to ‘quite a’: 

It’s a bit of a problem, I’m afraid. 

Don’t you think she’s been a bit of a fool about all this? 


Adverb a bit 27b 


A bit commonly functions as an adverb. It is a more informal alternative to a little: 
They had got a bit tired working at the computer. 
Wait a bit, can you. I’ll be down in a minute. 
A bit is used to modify comparative adjectives and comparative determiners. It is 
not normally used to modify comparative adjectives before nouns: 
It was a bit more entertaining than the last play we saw. 
(Hose bitauerecentertaiminac phe) 
The beach was a bit nicer than we'd been led to believe. 
A bit less noise please! 
She needs to show a bit more enthusiasm for her work. 
When used with non-comparative adjectives and determiners, the meaning is 
often negative and critical: 
It’s a bit extravagant, isn’t it? 
He’s a bit old to be driving, I think. 
She’s been trying to tell him what to buy. That’s a bit much, I think. 
(a bit much is an idiom meaning ‘unreasonable’) 
A bit (or a little bit) often has a hedging function: 


It still hurts a bit. 
(It still hurts, but not much.) 


I was a little bit annoyed, to tell you the truth. 
(... slightly annoyed ...) 
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The phrase not a bit is used in responses to deny or repudiate something: 


A: I hope he didn't hurt your feelings? 
B: Not a bit. 
(Not at all.) 


A good bit, a fair bit, quite a bit 27c 


A good bit, a fair bit and quite a bit are fixed phrases. Unlike most other 
meanings with a bit (of), these phrases refer, often by means of understatement, to 
large quantities: 


He left quite a bit of money, you know, in his will. 
She’s a fair bit older than he is. About 15 years, I think. 
50 Little, a little, few, a few 


BOTH 28 


With nouns preceded by determiners, both and both of occur: 


both both of 

We have, in both those markets, spent a lot The problem is both of those statements are 

of time and effort on public relations. true, aren’t they? 

This year we've had both your nieces here, And what changes have you had to make to 

haven’t we? both of your lives in order to accommodate 
your baby? 


However, determiners are often omitted after both: 


I also told both neighbours on both sides that I was going to be away for that 
fortnight and could they keep an eye out in the day because there wouldn't be 
anyone in during the daytime. 


When both is part of a subject or object which has a pronoun head, it may be 
followed by of + an object pronoun. Alternatively, both may postmodify a subject 
pronoun or an object pronoun: 


both of + pronoun pronoun + both 
subject Both of them were sitting there looking We both play the violin. 
up at it like that. 


object Do you two want a lift? I can take both Which do you prefer? Cos I like them both. 
of you. 


The both of + object pronoun construction is generally preferred after 
prepositions: 


I think there’s different information on both of them. 
(preferred to: ... different information on them both) 
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That's going to be helpful for both of us, really, isn't it? 
(preferred to: ... helpful for us both) 


The object pronoun + both construction is not used: 


1 wherea pronoun is the complement: 


A: There's nothing new happening. 
B: No. 

C: You know. 

A: And that's both of you? 


(Aaxcdthatsyesbeth) 
C: Yes. 


2 in elliptical short answers: 


A: Which one was that? Is that the eldest? 
B: Both of them. 
(Fhem-both-) 
A: They both came over did they? 
B: Yeah. 


5 where there is a pronoun phrase in apposition: 
Were your mum and dad Irish, both of them? 
OAere vores dad sh then beth?) 
In informal speech, the may precede both of + pronoun: 
Oh, look, I don’t know. You decide, the both of you. 
If both refers to the subject of a clause, it may be used in the normal mid position 
for adverbs ( 325): 
We both decided he was going to be a ballet dancer. 


[addressing two little children] 
Shall I sit in between so you can both look at the story together? 


These are both £79. 


Both may be used alone in short questions and answers. The both is not used: 


A: Do you want rice, Bob, or noodles? 
B: Both. 
(Fhe beth.) 
Neither of is usually preferred to both ... not in negative clauses: 


Neither of them can walk very far. 


(preferred to: Beth efthem-can“tivalk very far) 
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Both ... and is used to emphasise the link between parallel constructions, and is 
stronger than simple coordination with and: 


Knowing both Pat and Fran Powell, I would be careful if I were you. 


GEneosanebediebancanesine-Eren-eseell2veuld —) 


Military technology being used for cordless phones will both cut out static and 
prevent eavesdropping. 


BRING, TAKE, FETCH 29 


Bring, take 29a 


To understand the difference between bring and take, it is important to observe 
how the direction of the action relates to the speaker and listener. 


Bring typically means movement with something or someone either from the 
listener's location to the speaker's or vice versa: 


[a bottle of water has just been opened; speaker goes towards the kitchen] 

I'll bring some fresh glasses. 

(she will come back with the glasses to the place where the listener is) 
(Qbsdeesemed'reshioe lasse) 

I had a load of equipment and stuff I couldn't possibly bring on a bicycle so I 
just brought the minibus here. 

(movement to where the speaker is now) 


Bring can also mean movement with something or someone from a third-party 
location to the speaker's or listener's location: 


They've been very kind to me over the year and he's just brought me a turkey. 
So I can't grumble. 
(movement with something by a third person to the speaker's location) 


[B's sister has just returned from a holiday] 

A: Did she bring you a present? 

B: Yes, she did. 

(Bidshecteke-eouxcpresent?) 

(movement with something by a third person to the listener's location) 


Take typically means movement with something or someone from the speaker's or 
listener's location to a third-party location: 


A: What time's your flight? I can take you to the airport. 
B: Oh, thanks. 
(Lean bring you te the airport.) 


(movement to a third-party location; neither the speaker nor the listener are at 
the airport) 
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A: She was sick all Saturday. She was sick Saturday night. 

B: So it’s gone on for quite a long time really, hasn't it? 

A: Well it has. That's why I took her to the doctor's. 

(movement with someone from the speaker's location to a third-party location) 


Where both parties involved in the action are third parties, either take or bring 
may be used, depending on whether the speaker sees things from the agent's 
(take) or the recipient's (bring) viewpoint: 


Every morning she brings (or takes) dad a cup of tea in bed. 


© The most common errors with bring and take involve a failure to orientate to 
the direction of the action: 


I take my cat to my neighbour’s house once a week, to play with my 
neighbour's cat, to let it have fun with other cats. 
(-beiacam-eatteamesetenbeursdeuse-eneedcveel  —) 

(the movement is to a third-party location, not to the speaker's location) 
I always encourage my children to bring their friends home and to invite 
them for birthday parties. 
G-alsecexs-eneouraceamcehidrezdte-cdce-theiredetends-heme—) 


(the movement is to the speaker's location, not to a third-party location) 


Fetch 29b 


Fetch means to go to another place to get something or someone and bring them 
back: 


Will you go and fetch some milk from the fridge, please. 


I can fetch Mick from the station tomorrow if you like. 
30 Come, go 


BY 


24 Before 


COME, GO 30 


To understand the difference between come and go, it is important to observe how 
the direction of the action relates to the speaker and listener. 


Come typically means movement either from the listener's location to the 
speaker's or vice versa: 


A: Are you coming round for coffee tomorrow? I’m here on my own. 
B: Oh are you? 
(movement from listener's to speaker's location) 
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[speaking on the phone] 
I'll come to your place at about six and pick you up. 
(movement from speaker's to listener's location) 


(Egecte- eur plaecctabeutsbeand piel vest} 


Come can also mean movement from a third-party location to the speaker's or 
listener's location: 


A student came to me last night and complained about noise upstairs. 
(movement by a third person to the speaker's location) 


A: I was talking to Gary and Olivia. 

B: They're coming to see you next weekend I gather. 

A: That's right. Yes. 

(movement by a third person to the listener's location) 


Come is also used with the meaning of accompanying the speaker or listener to a 
place: 


We're going to the cinema Robin. Are you coming? 


[Super-buy is a large supermarket] 


A: We were thinking of trying to have a trip to Super-buy at some point. 
B: I'll come with you. 


Go typically means movement from the speaker's or listener's location to a third- 
party location: 


A: Every time I go to Super-buy, no matter what time I go, I have to queue. 

B: Mm. 

A: There's two things that put me off the idea of going to big supermarkets like 
that. One is finding somewhere to park and the other is queuing to pay for 
your goods. 

(movement to a third-party location; neither the speaker nor the listener are at 

a supermarket) 


A: We drove up into Malaysia. 

B: And did you go to Kuala Lumpur then? 

A: No. We went to Melaka. 

(movement to a third-party location; neither the speaker nor the listener are in 
Malaysia) 


Where both parties involved in the action are third parties, either go or come may 
be used, depending on whether the speaker sees things from the agent's (go) or the 
recipient's (come) viewpoint: 


Much as he had come to her when life got too complicated and sad, she now 
turned to him. 

(seen from the recipient's (her) viewpoint; if gone had been used, the 
movement would be seen from the agent’s (his) viewpoint) 
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Do not use go on/off for get on/off: 


He put his newspaper down and got off the train at the next station. 
(He-puthis-newspaper-down-andwent-off the train atthe next station.) 


When you get on the plane they offer you a drink. 


When reference is made to a whole trip to and from a place in the present 
perfect, been to is used, not gone to: 


A: Have you been to Bristol recently? 
B: No. Not for years. 


(Haseceuwsenete-Bristebreeends2) 
Present perfect with go typically indicates that the subject is still absent: 


A: What about Lou? Did you ring Lou? 

B:I haven't rung Lou, no. Actually. No, he's gone to Edinburgh this weekend 
so he won't be at home now. 

(Lou is in Edinburgh at the moment of speaking) 


Go in, go into and come in, come into mean to enter. Go to and come to mean 
to visit or make a trip to a place: 


The idea is that people who go to foreign countries should have a lot of 
respect for other races and different religions. 

(Hheddeais-d lesd inforei ies should] lotof 
respect—) 

He had come to Greece in the summer on vacation. 

(Heked aG ind iod 


29 Bring, take, fetch 


cos 


23 Because/cos 


DO 31 


Forms of auxiliary verb do 31a 


Do is used to form the interrogative and negative of lexical verbs (except copular 
verb be and some uses of lexical verb have). 
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person interrogative negative declarative negative interrogative 
presenttense: Do I know Helen? I don't eat much meat. Don't I know you? 
all persons 
except third What do you want? You don't look old enough. Don't you think 
singular dad's looking better? 
Do we really have to We don't think about it. 
do it? Why don’t we put it 
They don't get back till to a vote? 
Do they sell posters? Tuesday. 
Don't they look 
after her? 
presenttense: Does anybody want She doesn't eat lunch. Doesn’t anybody ask 
third person boiled rice? you about that tee-shirt? 
singular 
past tense: Did I get my change? I didn't say that. Didn't I sign it? 
all persons 


Did you hear what 
I said? 


Where did he work? 


Did we talk about that 
last time? 


Did they hire a car? 


You didn’t try hard enough. 


Roger didn't have any coffee. 


We didn’t go upstairs. 


They didn’t hear anything. 


Didn't you tell them the 
dates? 


Didn't he turn up? 


Didn't we have a 
leaflet? 


Didn’t they come 
from an academic 
background as well? 


In more formal styles, or careful speech, or when auxiliary do or not is stressed, 
don't, doesn’t and didn’t may be spoken and written as do not, does not and did not: 


€ Formal styles: 


At an acrimonious meeting, 182 members voted for his adoption, 55 against, 


four put up their hands as abstentions and 61 did not vote. 


The public affection for the Queen does not extend to her family. 


€ Careful speech, stressed auxiliary or stressed not: 


If I never have to see another doctor's surgery or hospital outpatient clinic, 
then I would be extremely, extremely happy. I do not like being ill. 


Other contracted forms of do and did 


31b 


In informal speech, do you and did you may be contracted to /dju/ and written as 


d'you: 


What about roads? D'you think less should be spent on the roads? 
(Do you think ...) 


D'you get my message? 
(Did you get my message?) 
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After where, who, what, why and how, did may be contracted to /d/ in informal 
speech, and written as 'd: 


Where'd you put the scissors? 
(Where did you put the scissors?) 


A: What’d you say? 

(What did you say?) 

B: I said why are you depressed? 
Why'd she ring back? 

(Why did she ring back?) 


Emphatic declarative form of do 31c 


Do, does, did are also used for the emphatic declarative: 
I've got some nice shrubs here which I do like. 
But I think it does affect the quality a little bit. 


He did mention that getting the public involved sometimes was a waste of time. 


Do in tags and as a substitute verb 31d 
The forms of do in the table above (51a) and the infinitive to do are used in tags 
and checks, and in substitute clauses to repeat the idea of the main clause: 

You like lemon chicken, don’t you, Maureen? 
She doesn't go short of anything, does she? 


A: It went straight into his eye. 
B: Did it? 
A: Yeah. 


I wouldn’t intrude in any way on any academic problem because I don’t have 
the necessary qualification to do so. 


«% also 98 Questions and tags and 130 Substitution 


Lexical verb do 31e 


Do as a lexical verb is used to indicate activity of some kind. It collocates strongly 
with nouns denoting physical and mental activities: 
They think the women are the ones who go out and do the shopping. 


He kept asking me if I'd do a painting of him. 


Other everyday nouns of this type include: 


cleaning dishes research 
course homework washing (up) 
decorating housework work 

degree job 

diploma project 
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A very common pattern is do + quantifying expression + activity noun: 
Do you do a lot of skiing? 
I managed to do a bit of theatre-going and concert-going. 


Let's now make the beds and do some hoovering if that's all right. 


Other everyday nouns that occur in this construction include: 


cooking reading swimming 
exercise sightseeing walking 
fishing singing writing 
gardening studying 
Do and make 31f 


Do is often used with nouns that can also be used with make. Do focuses on the 
activity itself, while make focuses on the end product of the activity: 


Do you want me to make some potato salad? Cos Mick said he'd do a potato 
salad and another sort of salad and I’ve just been on the phone to Jane as well, 
she says she's gonna do a rice salad. 


51 Make 


DOWN 32 


Down is used as a preposition indicating movement or position: 
They drove down the hill too quickly and didn't see the bend. 
The supermarket's down the hill, then turn right. You can't miss it. 


Pamela lives just don the road. 


Down is also used as an adverb: 
They were waving a flag up and down and looking very anxious. 
You've come down from Portland, have you? 
Down can also be used as an adjective. It is almost exclusively used predicatively 


and it has a wide range of meanings which are often metaphoric and often 
negative: 


She's a bit down. 
(sad) 


The computer's down again. 
(not working) 


Don't be too down on them. They haven't done this before. 
(critical) 
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Down can also be used as a verb: 


He downed his opponent in the third round. 
(knocked down, defeated) 


DURING 33 


During is used to refer to extended events or periods of time. Reference may be to 
the whole time of the event, or to something that occurred while the event was 
taking place: 


You're not allowed to smoke during the flight. 
(the whole flight) 


During that week it was the birthday of our son. 

(at a point in the week) 
© During and for are different. During is not used with numbers and quantitative 
time expressions: 

I worked there for three years. 

(veskedthere-chuine-three ears.) 
However, during is used with the last + quantitative time expressions: 


Have you seen him at all during the last few days? 


During is not used to introduce clauses: 


While I was sitting there, the nurses were talking in the corridor. 


(Bie teas sitive there the pases were tlie} the corridor) 
43 For 


EACH 34 


Each other 34a 


By far the most common construction with each is each other, which is used to 
refer to a reciprocal event or state, where the subject and object are both agents 
and recipients of the same process: 


I mean, you two have known each other for a long time, haven’t you? 


[talking about the subjects of study at a university] 
The Business Studies and the Computing actually complement each other 
very well. 
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A: We don't mind being with each other in the day. 

B: Yeah. 

A: Some couples ... l'ue got friends who say I'm happily married but I couldn't 
be locked in a house for five years with my husband. 


Although each other most frequently refers to only two people or things, this is not 
necessarily so, and it may refer to larger groups, especially in informal speech. In 
this way, it is an alternative to one another: 


Our next generation in the family, they're all very close to each other, if you 
know what I mean. 


She said it was all right at the beginning of the year, they all moved in together, 
but this is the third year they've all lived together, and she said, ‘Oh so many 
arguments’. She said, cos they know each other so well now, instead of talking 
about each other behind their back, they just have full blown arguments to 
their face. 


Each other's can be used as a possessive determiner: 
We like each other's company. 
Each other cannot be used as the subject of the clause. Each of us/each of 


you/each of them, or we each/you each/they each is used: 


Each of us must return to continue the fight in our own towns. 
(Eeeb-othermustretuende-eontinue-thediehtin-euw-osentesens) 


We each make our own decisions. 


Each other and one another are often used interchangeably, with little difference 
in meaning: 


His last wife was Chinese, and they lived in separate houses, but not far away 
from one another. 
(or: ... not far away from each other.) 


OR this is Peggy Ann. We've known one another no for, what, fifteen years. 


However, while each other can be used to emphasise the individuality of the 
relationship between one person or thing and another, one another can be used to 
focus on people and things as groups: 


It is natural for people to be interested in one another's affairs in the country, 
and anything of that nature was sure to be talked about: but this time there 
was much more talk than usual. 

(people seen as an undefined group) 


The high valleys of Graubünden were virtually isolated from one another until 
well into the nineteenth century. 
(all the valleys seen as a group) 
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Each and every 34b 


Each refers to individual things in a group or list of two or more entities. It is often 
similar in meaning to every, but every refers to a group or list of more than two 
entities. Compare: 


1 Weeach make our own decisions. 
(stresses individual members of a group) 


2 Everyone makes their own decisions. 
(stresses the group as a totality) 


While example 1 could refer to two people or more than two people, example 2 
can only refer to more than two people. 


Adverbs such as almost, practically and nearly are used with every, but not 
with each: 


You walk down any street and basically almost every building is falling down. 


(meneen eeeh- be Hepe i i Haee) 


Each, each of and each one of 34c 


Each is followed by a singular noun: 


He turned up fairly regularly at the same time each day. 


(—at-the-same-time-each-days.) 


Each of is used before other determiners and before object pronouns: 


What we did was carry out group discussions in each of the countries within 
the target market. 


These are bookmarks. I have one for each of you. 

The hotel manager charged each of them £10 for three single rooms, totalling £30. 
Each of with a plural noun as subject is normally followed by a singular verb, 
though this rule is sometimes ignored in informal speech: 


Each of those parallel dimensions is equally possible. 


For greater emphasis, each one of may be used with determiners and pronouns. 
If the phrase with each one of is the subject, the verb is singular: 


Well, there's six doctors now. Six. And each one of them has a computer station. 


Each + pronouns/possessives 34d 
Each may be used with plural pronouns and possessives, especially in order to 
express neutral gender: 


Each person should contribute to old-age care insurance, which would be 
triggered if they became in need of care. 
(preferred to: ... if he became in need of care.) 
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How can we lay the foundation of children’s educational achievements within 
the confines of the National Curriculum while simultaneously helping each 
child take pride in their cultural accomplishments, care for others and care for 
the world in which they live? 


Each referring to a subject 34e 


When each refers to the subject of the clause, it can occur in the normal mid 
position for adverbs (+ 325): 

They each agreed to pay £20. 

We each have a responsibility. 

We had each been given a whole loaf of bread. 
12 All; 28 Both 


ESPECIALLY 35 


© Do not confuse especially and specially. Especially means ‘particularly’ or 
‘above all’. Specially is not normally used in this way: 
The most damaging economic and political effects of the Depression were 
felt in Japan, and especially in Germany. 
(—ceeedeliedapenaadspeeiallac-Gereans) 
The demands of putting all children through the National Curriculum make 
it more difficult for teachers to cope with disruptive behaviour. This is 
especially true of primary schools. 


Specially is used to indicate the specific intention(s) behind an action: 


[referring to the processing of applications for political asylum] 
All asylum claims are considered by specially trained caseworkers. 
(the caseworkers are trained intentionally for this job) 


Cows are also specially bred to create genetically good milk makers. 

I did that specially for you. 
However, in informal spoken language, specially is sometimes used to mean 
‘particularly’ or ‘above all’: 


A: If somebody is ill do you think, if the treatment isn’t going to work, do 
you think that hospitals should stop treating patients? 
B: I think specially in the case of children they shouldn’t stop. 
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EVEN 36 


General meaning and use of even 36a 


Even refers to extreme or unexpected things. When it refers to a whole event, it 
operates as a mid-position adverb (++ 325): 


Some of the members thought I was being very disloyal. They even accused me 
of being in the pay of European dealers, which I had to get them to deny 
because it was certainly not true. 


Sadly he can't drive, he can't walk, he can't even answer the door. 


[speaker talking about fears for his children] 
There are even drugs at school, so I really fear for them and hope that they 
don't get caught up with it. 


Even can come before the verb in a non-finite clause: 


The potatoes gro without even looking after them. We just plant them. 


Even can come before any particular clause element that the speaker/writer wants 
to focus on: 


Even a ship made with prime materials and the best British engineering could 
hardly stand such a battering. 
(focus on subject noun phrase) 


Queen Street today drove me absolutely mad, you know. Because you could 
hardly walk around there. And it was never like that years ago, even on a 
Saturday. 

(focus on the adjunct) 


One of the targets is for people to take moderate exercise, typically walking and 
cycling, for around 30 minutes, five times a week. Yet studies suggest that fewer 
than one in 20 children achieves even this. 

(focus on the object noun phrase) 


When used to focus on a particular clause element, the negative form of ever is 
not even: 
[speaking of someone born in 1915] 
When Ann was born, the idea of space travel, that men could go to the moon, 
was considered pure science fantasy. Not even science fiction. 
In informal speech even may occasionally occur in end position: 


He had loads of injections and then they gave him proper stitches and it was 
really bad, it was really traumatic for me and my brother even. 
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Even + comparatives 36b 


Even frequently occurs with comparative adjectives and adverbs: 
We finish at three but some people have to leave even earlier than that. 
By saying even earlier, the speaker is implying that three o’clock is already very 
early. Compare: 
We finish at three but some people have to leave earlier than that. 
Here there is no necessary implication that three o’clock is ‘early’, and the speaker 


could have said ‘some people have to leave before that’. 
Other examples with comparatives: 


You know you've gone a long way this year. You'll go even further next year. 
The alternatives were scratched because they were even more time-consuming. 


«% also 460-471 Comparison 


Even if, even though 36c 


Even if can have either a hypothetical meaning (i.e. the speaker does not know if 
something will be the case or not) or a concessive meaning (the speaker concedes 
that something may well be the case). Even though tends to be used only in 
concessive contexts: 


We'll go for lots of walks, even if the weather's horrible. 
(hypothetical) 


So I know something about the deal even if my information is rather out of date. 
(concessive: I accept my information may be out of date) 


I kind of have the impression that I really like London now, even though I 
didn't enjoy it at the time. 
(concessive) 


In informal speech, where the meaning of even if is obvious, even is sometimes 
omitted: 


I'll finish that skirt tomorrow if it kills me. 
(even if it kills me) 


Even and also 36d 


Even refers to extremes. Also simply adds another piece of information, but 
does not carry the meaning of surprising, unexpected or extreme events. 
Compare: 


[said by a speaker at the closing ceremony of a big international conference] 
I've enjoyed the conference very much. I also learned a lot from the talks I 
attended. 
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I’ve enjoyed the conference very much. I even learned a lot from the talks I 
attended. 
(That surprised me. I thought I knew everything already!) 


14 Also, as well (as), too 


Even so, even then 36e 


Even so has the meaning of ‘nevertheless’, ‘despite this’, or ‘however’. It occurs 
mostly in front position in the clause, but may also occur in end position, 
especially in informal speech: 


A: I mean originally it was going to start on the first of January, and then they 
realised they simply couldn't do it because Rita was going to be away 
anyway all of December. 

B: Right. 

A: But even so, I still think it was quite hurried. 


Even then can also mean ‘despite something that was/is/will be already true’. It is 
most typically used in front position in the clause: 


[woman talking about how she went into labour when pregnant] 
So I was admitted to hospital, but even then it was another two days before she 
was actually born. 


EVER 37 


Ever is used in interrogative clauses and negative declarative clauses to mean ‘at 
any point in a given period of time’: 


[talking about childhood] 
Did you ever play football in the streets? 


I haven't ever had anything like that happen to me. 
Ever occurs in affirmative relative clauses in superlative contexts, and often with 
expressions such as the first time, the only time: 

Yet he still admired her more than any woman he had ever met. 

It is the funniest film I have ever seen in my whole life. 

It was the first time I’ve ever seen him get nasty. 
Not ever (and the contracted form n’t ever) is generally equivalent to never. 


However, in declarative clauses it is far less frequent than the equivalent form 
with never: 


But, given that he is so bright and capable, was he not ever enticed to make 
money legally? 


I haven't ever flown. 
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Ever can be used immediately after if or separated from it in the clause: 
Here's my address. If ever you're in Glasgoz you must come and see us. 


I tell him outrageous things about Kevin which I shouldn't and Kevin would 
kill me if he ever heard. 


Ever can premodify the intensifiers so and such for extra emphasis: 
I'm ever so thirsty. 
My grandma was ever so sweet. 
He's ever such a nice guy. 
Do you know, I heard ever such a funny story. 
Ever may premodify since used as a time preposition or conjunction to emphasise 


that something has been true right from the beginning of a specified period of 
time: 


We've been a bit nervous ever since we got burgled. 


Ever since may also be used as an adverb: 


I lost touch with him about ten years ago and I’ve been trying to get back in 
touch with him ever since. 


Ever is used with comparative as ... as ... to indicate a persistent or permanent 
characteristic of someone or something: 


A: I saw Harold the other day. 
B: Oh yeah. Ho is he these days? 
A: He's as crazy as ever. 


Ever may be used as an adverb (most typically occurring before adjectives and 
noun phrases) meaning 'always', in more formal styles: 


She was a small, handsome woman, modestly dressed and ever ready with a 
smile or a word of encouragement if you were feeling down. 


‘Oh dear, what's up with you guys now?’ she asked, ever the nosy one. 
Yours ever and as ever may be used in leave-takings in letters, emails, etc. Yours 
ever is rather formal; as ever is informal: 


I will let you know as soon as I have more news. 
Yours ever, 
Charles (Bowen) 


Anyway, I'll talk to you later. 
As ever, 
Jen 


«$208 Whatever, whoever, whichever 
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EVERY 38 


Every refers to the total number of something. It is followed by a singular noun 
and, if it refers to the subject of the clause, by a singular verb: 


Every area of the country has got a Community Health Council. 
(Every-areas—_have got) 


Every day we went somewhere different, didn’t we? 


(Every days——) 


The negative of every is normally not every: 


Certain members of this family had a curiously shaped lower lip, which stuck 
right out; it even became known as the Habsburg lip. But not every member of 
the family had this. 

(preferred to: ... every member of the family did not have this.) 

A: Do you buy lottery tickets every week? 

B: Not every week. 


Every cannot be used alone, without a noun or without one: 


Unable to find it, she then checked the front door, and every window in the 
house: as yesterday, all locked. 


(—ÀRÓesterdascevereekec) 


[someone describing how he made sure a paved area in his garden was level] 
All I did was formed sections. We just put pegs in the ground and a piece of 
wood, to make sure every one was level. 

(every one — every section) 


Every one of is used before pronouns and determiners. Every one is written as two 
words (compare everyone; + 38a): 
I agree with every one of them. 


There were no newcomers. Every one of the refugees was known to her by sight. 


34 Each 


Pronouns and possessives that refer back to every are normally singular, especially 
in more formal styles, and especially when the referent is non-human: 


Every generation and every decade throws up its own particular set of 
problems. 
In less formal styles, the pronoun or possessive may be plural: 


In some companies every group has to move every two years to force them to 
get rid of material which they're not using. 
(instead of: ... to force it to get rid of material which it's not using.) 
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If the subsequent reference applies simultaneously to all members in the group, 
plural pronouns and possessives are used: 


Every woman walking down the main shopping street paused outside Henry's 
plate-glass windows. As the jackets caught their eyes, they assessed them, 
coveted them and quite a number of window shoppers made a decision to buy. 


(As-the-jackets-caught-her-eyes, she assessed them) 


When every is used with a numeral expression and a plural noun, it refers to 
regular intervals of time or numbers: 


There’s one teacher to every forty-five kids. 


I go to my doctor regularly. I go and see him every four weeks. 


Compare the typical use of every with a singular noun: 
I put my money in the bank every Friday. 
(every Fridays) 
Single is often used to emphasise every: 
Every single word has been checked to make sure that it reflects modern usage. 


We have to log every single complaint and pass it on to our district office. 


Every one and everyone 38a 


Every one, written as two words, is used to refer back to a noun already 
mentioned: 


Then taking deep breaths she gathered up the fallen CDs, taking great care and 
attention with every one, checking it for dust or damage, reuniting it with its 
box and putting them all back on the shelf. 
(every one = every CD) 

Everyone, written as one word, means ‘every person’: 


Say hello to everyone. 


Everyday and every day 38b 


Everyday, written as one word, is an adjective meaning ‘routine’, ‘normal’, 
‘ordinary’: 


We don’t discuss everyday boring things, you know, we try and discuss the 
things that are maybe out of the norm a little bit. 


Written as two words, every day is an adverb phrase of frequency: 


And we went every day into the zoo. 
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Every other 38c 


Every other means ‘every second one’, ‘alternate’: 
Every other Thursday we get together and have a briefing session for half an 
hour. 


Everybody/everyone, everything, everywhere 38d 


Everybody/everyone, everything and everywhere are written as one word. They are 
used with singular verbs: 


Everybody gets up and dances and has a good laugh. 

In the summer everything gets relocated. 

It was after midnight and everywhere was closed. 
Everybody and everyone may be the subject of imperative clauses, in which case 
the base form of the verb is used: 

Come on! Everybody sing together! 
Everybody and everyone are very close in meaning. However, everybody is very 


much more frequent in spoken language than in written language, and everyone is 
more frequent in written language than in spoken language. 


EXCEPT 39 


Except as a preposition is used to exclude people or things from a generalisation: 
Nothing now remains except the factory itself. 
There was no noise, except the sound of cutlery on plates. 


Everyone seems to be in on it except me. 
(be in on it = know what’s happening) 


I’ve never seen any policeman on foot except on football match nights and that’s 

when they’re leaving the police station and heading towards the football ground. 
Except may be followed by an infinitive without to when a general statement or 
general category is modified to include an exception of some kind: 

What could you do, except try and put them all behind you? 

(infinitive without to) 
An infinitive with to is used in other situations, when the meaning is ‘except in 
order to’: 


I never got in touch with that doctor again, except to pay his bill. 
(never sotindouehowididhacdeeteraeainceseeptpasduisblE) 
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An infinitive with to is normally used when reporting that someone withholds 
information or action: 


He wouldn't tell me what he was up to, except to say that it was a secret. 


The other things I could not talk about, except to joke a little about him being 
near with the money. 


An -ing form may follow except if the clause refers back to a verb normally 
followed by an -ing form: 


[Malahide is a beach area] 

We went into the railroad station then and went to Malahide and had a lovely 
day out, which I don't remember very much except collecting a whole lot of shells. 
(I remember collecting shells.) 


Except for 39a 


Except is often followed by for + noun phrase: 


We went up and down the main street and we couldn't find a proper restaurant 
except for one Italian place. 


He and his mother were living quite happily over on the other side of the 
island. There was no involvement from me except for an annual phone call to 
check they were okay. 


When except is used without for, it normally occurs after generalising words such 
as all, everything, everyone, no, anybody, whole, etc. (+ the examples in 39 
above). If there are no such generalising words, except for must be used: 


The church was silent and dark, except for the rustle of leaves against the door. 
(Fhe echurehwassilentand dark, exeeptthe rustle oHeaves against the deer.) 
The river was deserted, except for a couple of small boats. 


(Phedeseeeasdleserted_encestiteoupte ofsnid beats} 


When there is a generalising word, there is usually a choice of except or except for: 


I met all the England football team except (for) David Beckham. 
(generalising word: all) 


Conjunction except 39b 
Except (that) is often used to introduce clauses, with the meaning of ‘but’ or 
‘however’. This is particularly so in informal spoken language: 

It was quite a happy time, except that I was very lonely. 
He looks, more or less, just like a normal lad. Except he isn't. 


[a Tamagochi is a kind of electronic ‘pet’] 

A: We'd prefer you to have a hamster than a Tamagochi. And it's not going to 
cost that much more for a hamster. 

B: Except you need to buy food. 
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Except and apart from 39c 


€ Apart from does not always mean the same as except. 
Apart from often means ‘in addition to’ or ‘besides’. In such cases, it cannot 
substitute for except: 


There are other people I have to think of apart from you. 
(CRese-ure-other-people--havededhinlcetexcepttter-eot-) 
Anybody else want ice cream apart from the kids? 

(in addition to/besides the kids) 


On other occasions, the two expressions are interchangeable: 


We've got no other holidays planned apart from Copenhagen. 
(or: ... except for Copenhagen) 


EXPECT 40 


If someone expects something to happen, it means there is a strong probability or 
belief that it will happen or be true: 


A: I expect you knoz Paris. 
B: Mm, a bit, yes. 
(You probably know Paris. It would surprise me if you did not.) 


A: OR, I hope we do all right. 

B: I expect you will. You've established quite a formidable reputation now. 
A: Do you think so? 

(You probably will do all right; I predict you will do all right.) 


€ Expect, hope and wait 
Hope refers to what someone desires/wants/wishes: 


[A is making an informal speech at B's birthday party] 

A: I'm very pleased to be here and I wish you many happy returns of the day 
and I hope you have a happy birthday and a happy time. 

B: Thank you very much. 

(I want you to have a happy birthday) 

(Lexpect you havea happy birthday) 

[announcement as a plane is coming in to land] 

Captain Martinez and his crew hope you have had a pleasant flight. 

(Captain Martinez and his crew expect you have had a pleasant flight.) 


Wait for refers to time. If one waits for something, one passes time until it arrives: 


Come on! Hurry up! Pm waiting for you! 
(Ceme-en--Hurbop-Hngcexpeetineyoul) 

I gave him the essay a week ago, and now I’m waiting for feedback. 

(I have to just pass the time until he gives me his comments on the essay.) 
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Constructions following expect 40a 


e Same subject for expect and verb following: expect + to-infinitive: 


[referring to returning a pair of trousers to the shop where they were bought] 
They said, ‘When did you buy them?’ I said, ‘Well it was in the summer, so I 
don't expect to have my money back, but, you know, I would like to change 
them please, cos they're falling apart.’ 


The new appointment is expected to commence in early 1996. 
e Different subject for expect and verb following: expect + object + to-infinitive: 
I didn't expect them to contact me. 
His life was very pure, and he expected other people to be as pure as he was. 
e Same or different subject for clause following: expect + (that-)clause: 
I expect it's from Russia. It's like one of those Russian dolls. 


I expect I'll get to meet all of them soon. 


When a (that-)clause is used, I expect often occurs in end position in informal 
spoken language: 


It would be less trouble for them, I expect. 


© Expect + (that-)clause normally refers to predictions. If expect refers to 
assumptions about how things are or should be, then the infinitive 
construction is used: 


I do expect to be respected by my younger colleagues. 
(Fde-expeet-(that)-Pm-respeeted-by-my-younger-eolleagues:) 
Children expect to get expensive presents for their birthdays. 


(CEdiesen-enspeetctcliad-tRes-Rettespensiss-presemt tos ehhehe) 


e With an object: 
If Pd written to him, I would have expected a reply back in writing. 


His wife's expecting a baby. 
(=is pregnant) 


This latter use (referring to pregnancy) can be intransitive in informal contexts: 
She's expecting. 
e With adverbs: 
Back, here and in often occur after expect + direct object: 
I didn't expect you back quite so soon. 


[shopkeeper to customer] 

I think we've sold out actually. Someone asked us for this the other day. I 
kno we're expecting some in. 

(we are expecting to get some in stock soon) 
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Expect so, expect to 40b 


Expect so may be used in short answers instead of repeating a that-clause: 


A: Will we have to wait until he changes his swimming routine? 
B: I expect so. 


«% 130 Substitution 


Expect to, like hope to, like to and want to, is used in short answers instead of 
repeating an infinitive construction: 


A: Well we’ve managed to get through it. 
B: Yes. Good. 
A: Really, cos we didn’t expect to. 


(Reel cose didiftexpeck} 
49 Like; 75 Want 


Expect and progressive form 40c 


Progressive forms of expect normally occur with a direct object or with the 
to-infinitive construction, not with a that-clause: 


He seems to be expecting some kind of response. 
(+ direct object) 


I let myself in with my key, not expecting to find anyone working late on a 
Tuesday evening. 
(+ to-infinitive) 


However, a that-clause may follow the progressive form occasionally in informal 
speech: 


There was never once that she said, ‘Oh, go on without me,’ you know. Cos I 
was fully expecting that we would some days leave her behind at the hotel, 
while we went off on a trip. 


Expect of, expect from 40d 


Expect of refers to what someone thinks others ought to do, or how things ought 
to be: 


A: I thought you meant that was your personal discipline, to work until eight at 
night. 

B: OA yeah. Well it is and it isn't. You need to do it just to keep up with the 
amount of work that's expected of you. 

(the amount of work your employer/your teachers think you ought to do) 


I don't think you should expect too much of it too soon. 
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Expect from refers to what someone predicts or thinks is likely about a person or 
situation: 


It was run with the efficiency you'd expect from Hilary. 
(because we know Hilary, one could predict that) 


He looked very much as I'd expected from his voice over the phone: a little man 
in his late fifties. 
(... as I had predicted from his voice) 


EXPLAIN 41 


The complementation pattern for explain is object + prepositional phrase, not 
an indirect and direct object: 


object prep phrase 
Do you think you could explain | this paragraph | to me? 


(Gecceuiinleeeseeuld-expleimnnedhis-parecraph2) 


Explain can simply be used with an object noun phrase or a clausal object: 

He explained the situation. 

I can't think of any other way to explain it. 

They wrote me a long letter explaining why it took eighteen months. 
In informal speech, explain is sometimes followed by about + noun phrase when 
it refers to a general topic or event: 


[referring to making a complaint at a hospital] 
So when you complained, did you explain about the injection? 


FAIRLY 


66 Quite 


FALL 42 


€ Do not confuse the past tense forms of fall and feel. 


present past -ed participle 
fall fell fallen 
feel felt felt 


Their dad had a crash and their car fell into the sea. 
(Thei dad had acrash and their car felt inte the sea.) 


He fell in love with one of his classmates. 
Heere) 


I completely forgot to phone her back. I felt really awful about that. 
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© Fall and fall down are used differently. Fall simply implies downward 
movement. Fall down implies falling or collapsing suddenly from one's normal 
position, often including damage or injury: 
House prices fell by five per cent last month. 
: i ) 
No it was winter and the leaves had fallen from the trees. 
(lest ded the desseshedHTelem-desemtrenmdthe-tees-) 


[speaker is worrying about not having health insurance] 
What if you fall down and break a bone? Then you’re off work sick and all 
that and your treatment’s at the hospital. 


42 Fall 


29 Bring, take, fetch 


50 Little, a little, few, a few 


For is commonly used to express the recipient of an action or a thing: 
Look what Kathy made for Heather. 
I've bought something for you. 


For is used with expressions indicating a period of time: 
We went to Ireland for a week. 
Let it dry for a few moments. 


For is used to refer to specific periods of time such as public holidays and seasons: 
I usually go there for the Ne Year. 
We'll be in Scotland for the whole summer. 


Do not confuse for and in when referring to time: 


I’m going on holiday for a month. 
(Tm going on holiday in a month’ would mean ‘I leave one month from now’) 


33 During; 70 Since 
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For + -ing form may refer to the purpose or function of something or how 
something is used: 


[referring to a conversation with a shop assistant] 
He said ‘What sort of knife do you want?’ I said ‘Oh just something for 
camping.’ 

For + -ing form may refer to the reason for an event: 


He got called an idiot for being honest. 


For is not normally used to express one’s intention: 


My wife and I go there to see my mum. 


(My-wife and 1 20 there for seeing my mum/for to see my mum) 


In very formal styles, for followed by a finite clause can be used to indicate the 
reason for something, and is a synonym of because: 


It was a pity that I could not understand her, for I am sure she would have been 
most interesting. 


30 Come, go 


30 Come, go 


Hardly is a negative adverb; it normally means ‘almost not at all’. It is not the 
adverb form of the adjective hard: 


I could hardly get out of the car. 
(I almost could not get out at all) 


The poor woman can hardly walk. 
(she can almost not walk at all) 
The adverb form of hard is hard: 


I've been working hard and I’ve been travelling all the time. 


(Exe-beencvesicnshardisconre Pye} 
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Because hardly has a negative meaning, it is used with any, anyone, anybody, 
anything and ever in negative clauses, not with no, none, no one, nobody, nothing 
or never: 


There had been hardly any contact between them for years. 
CERere-had-been-hardbh-ne-contaecbetveen-hem—) 
Hardly anybody turned up today, actually. 
CHaeedlsnebodiauraec-updodaevceetualb-) 


I hardly ever see her. We're not very close. 
(Lheedh reverses He) 


At all may be used with hardly for greater emphasis: 
I hardly smoke at all. 


Another use of hardly is to reject or to distance oneself from an idea: 


He could hardly say no to such a request. 
(it was virtually impossible to say no) 


Well, you’re hardly good friends with Jenny, are you? 

(it would be wrong/absurd to say that you were good friends) 
In more formal styles, hardly ... when is used in front position with subject-verb 
inversion to refer to something happening immediately after something else: 


Hardly had the tour come to an end when we were off to Japan, which was a 
very different experience to my first visit. 


HERE, THERE 45 


Here typically refers to the speaker’s location and sees the position of people and 
things from the speaker’s point of view. It may be used with static and dynamic 
verbs: 


We’ve lived here over 16 years now. 
Come here, Max. 
There typically refers to the listener’s location or a third-party location and sees 


the position of people and things from the listener’s or a third-party point of view. 
It may also be used with static and dynamic verbs: 


[on the phone] 
Oh, you’re in Rome! What are you doing there? 
(listener, not speaker, is in Rome) 


If we leave here at six, we should get there by eight or eight-thirty. 
(at a place where neither listener nor speaker is at present) 
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Here and there correspond in their speaker-listener relationship to this/these and 
that/those respectively, and frequently accompany the related demonstrative: 


[teacher addressing a computer class] 
I think the idea today is that everyone will have a go at this machine here. It's 
quite simple to use. 


Is that coffee there mine? 


Here and there also correspond in their speaker-listener relationship to 
come/bring and go/take respectively, and frequently accompany the related verb: 


They came here about 15 years ago. 
She has a cottage on the coast and goes there to paint. 
Bring that tray here, would you. 


[talking about a restaurant] 
She took Lars there for a meal when he came to stay. 


29 Bring, take, fetch; 30 Come, go 


Here, there in front position 45a 


Both Aere and there are used in constructions which involve subject-verb 
inversion. These include everyday routine patterns such as here is x, here comes x, 
and there is x, there goes x, and subject-verb inversion in more formal styles where 
here and there are used emphatically in front position. 


€ Everyday usage: 
Hurry up! Here comes the bus. 
Here's my taxi. l'll have to go now. 


[speakers approaching a train platform, just as their train is leaving] 
There goes our train! We've missed it. 


[handing someone a cup of coffee] 
Here's your coffee. 


[pointing to a book on the table] 
There's that book I was telling you about if you want to have a look at it. 


€ More formal styles: 
She was attracted by this place, and here was her opportunity of remaining. 


The door opened slowly and there stood Miss Louise. 


Subject-verb inversion of the types exemplified above do not occur when the 
subject is a pronoun: 


A: Where's the tin-opener? 

B: Oh I saw it earlier ... here it is. 
A: Thanks. 

(Qh-Lsawit-earlier— here-is-it.) 
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There goes our train! We've missed it. 
There it goes! We've missed it. 


(XRese-&oesdt Ae ve qissecit) 


Here's, said when handing or giving something to someone, is often used instead 
of here are with plural noun phrase subjects in informal contexts. Similarly, 
there's, when indicating or pointing to something, is also used with plural noun 
phrase subjects in informal contexts: 


[parents trying to persuade young children to write some placards welcoming 
their pop music idols to their home town] 

Come on, write out the sign that says ‘We love you’ on it. Come on, go on, here's 
your pens and here's your paper, go and write it out because we've got to go now. 


There you are. There's your pills. 


Initial here and there with a subject + be and without subject-verb inversion often 
occur as emphatic markers, especially in spoken narratives: 


[an elderly person who has just developed a skin rash has been told she may be 
allergic to something] 

Well I’ve never been allergic to a thing in my life. And here I am, seventy-odd, 
just starting. 


[health worker talking about eating garlic] 
I stink of garlic again. It's very embarrassing. This poor patient was really ill 
and there I was, breathing garlic over her. 


Here and there both have more abstract uses. They can refer to parts of the 
surrounding text. Here tends to be used cataphorically (referring forward in the 
text), while there tends to be used anaphorically (referring back in the text): 


[writing about the British Government's annual budget; Kenneth Clarke was at 
the time the Minister responsible for the budget] 

The Budget was remarkable for missed opportunities rather than new 
measures. In my opinion, here is what Kenneth Clarke should have done. 
Childcare: At the moment, employers are the only ones to receive tax incentives 
for this. ... Far better would be a system of vouchers for parents who could 
themselves choose the childcare they prefer and the location. 


[Tony Adams and Stuart Pearce are footballers] 

Tony Adams impressed me, along with Stuart Pearce. And there lies the big 
problem. Both put in good performances, but they are not the long-term future 
of English international football. 


There is often used to signal the end-point of a conversation in more formal 
contexts such as meetings and interviews: 


[BBC radio interviewer, concluding an interview with Jack Straw, a British 
Government Minister] 
And there we must leave it. Mr Straw, Many thanks. 
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Here, there after prepositions 45b 


Here and there both frequently follow prepositions: 


[assistant to customer in a café where customers can choose to eat food in the 
café or take it away] 
Is it for here or to take away? 


There's been a lot of crime round here. 
(in this neighbourhood) 


Ugh, it’s quite hot in here, isn't it? 


A: Where's the dog's squeaky toy? 
B: There it is, under there. 


[speaker B has just asked where a particular restaurant is] 
A: You know that area where the theatre and the Casino is? 
B: Yeah. Yeah. 

A: It's near there. 


Here/there you are 45c 


Here you are and there you are are both used when handing or giving something 
to someone, often something which has been requested or sought: 


A: Where's the dictionary? 
B: Here you are. 
A: Ah, thanks. 


[A hands B some money] 

A: There you are Jessica. 

B: Oh, what’s that for? 

A: To help you when you have your holidays. 
B: Oh thanks, Edward. 


In informal contexts, here you go/there you go are used instead of here you 
are/there you are when handing or giving things to people: 


A: Can you pass me the butter? 
B: There you go. 
A: Thanks. 


People often announce their own or others’ arrival with here + subject pronoun 
+ be: 

A: Hi! Here we are! Sorry we’re late. 

B: Hi there! 
There + subject pronoun + be is often used to announce the moment of finding or 
meeting someone or something the speaker has been looking for: 


Ah, there you are, Nick! I’ve been looking for you all morning. 
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On the telephone 45d 


Here is often used by speakers to identify themselves on the telephone or in 
voicemail messages: 

[voicemail message] 

Hello, Terry Fitzmaurice here, calling to speak to Jack at 10.35am Tuesday. 


Hello there 45e 


There is often used in informal situations after hello and hi: 


A: Hello there. How’s things? 
B: Hi. Fine. And you? 


40 Expect 


CS) 21 At 


In fact is normally used to say that expectations were not fulfilled and that 
assumptions may need to be modified or corrected. It is typically used in front 
position, and occasionally, in more formal contexts, in mid position. In spoken 
language it may be placed in end position: 


A: Did she pass the exam? 
B: She did. In fact, she got a distinction. 


Since 1989 the emission of pollutants has in fact fallen, but only because the 
economy has collapsed. 


That wasn’t a very nice thing to say to me, was it? Quite horrible, in fact. 


In fact is also used to supply additional information: 

We met Jane for lunch. In fact, we spent the whole afternoon with her. 
Related phrases used in similar ways include in actual fact, as a matter of fact, in 
point of fact: 


They lived somewhere near here, in actual fact. 
(more emphatic version of in fact) 
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As a matter of fact, more people are going to New Zealand now than ever. 
9 Actual, actually 


IN FRONT (OF) 


62 Opposite, in front (of) 


JUST 47 


Just has a number of meanings. 


Just for emphasis 
Just has a meaning of ‘simply’ or ‘absolutely’. It is used to create emphasis, and is 
especially common with reference to negative situations: 


It’s just not right. 
Because otherwise Saturday will be just a nightmare. 
It’s just terrible, isn’t it, the way they ignored all the protests. 
The weather was just perfect. 
Just one of those things, isn’t it? 
Just be quiet, will you! 
Just meaning ‘exactly’ 
Another meaning of just is ‘exactly’: 
That’s just what I wanted. 
It’s just right for you. 
A: Where does it hurt? 
B: [pointing to one side of her wrist] Just here. 
Just meaning ‘only’ 
Another meaning is ‘only’: 


The eighteenth century reveals a complex overlapping not just of economic and 
aesthetic but also of political issues. 


[doctors talking about doing late-night calls to patients] 
... and I can't see that just one doctor is sufficient really. 


Just meaning ‘recently’ 
Just can also mean ‘a very short time ago, recently’: 


I've just finished painting the bathroom. 
They had just appointed her to the post of supervisor. 


[to a little child] 
You want more? You just said you weren’t hungry! 
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Just with expressions of time and place 
Just frequently occurs before expressions of time and place. It often functions to 
minimise the time and distance involved: 


Can you wait just a minute? 
It's just at the end of the Clifton road. 
I always called at my mother's just down the road. 


Just as a softener 
A common function of just in spoken English is to downtone or soften utterances: 


Could I just ask you something? 


My dad's ambitions really are ... are for us all to be religious and just sort of to 
be happy and erm have enough money and things. 


I was just wondering when you thought we should meet tomorrow? 


Do you think you ... can you just pop this in the post on your way home? 


LESS 


50 Little, a little, few, a few 


LET 48 


Let is followed by an infinitive without to: 


I'll let you have a look at it. 
(HHeteettetavedteck att) 


He let them put some boxes in the basement. 


Let is not normally used in the passive when it means ‘allow/permit’: 
The families were not allowed to see the children. 
(The famil kechildren) 
Imperative let 48a 


Let's is used to form the first person plural imperative, often used for making 
suggestions: 


Let's talk about cricket. 


Don't let's quarrel about it; it's not worth it. 
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Let's is also used frequently in informal speech with a singular meaning referring 
to the speaker. In this situation, let's is more informal and less direct than let me: 


Let's have a look on the computer for you. 
(more formal: Let me have a look on the computer for you.) 
The full form let us occurs in formal contexts: 


Let us pray. 
(used in Christian religious ceremonies to announce the beginning of prayer) 


Let us fight together to overthrow the last remnants of the cruellest regime in 
English history. 
Let is also used for third person imperatives: 
A: Sylvia is outside. She wants to see you. 
B: OA, let her wait. 
Imperatives with let may form their negatives in two ways: let’s/let us + not and 
don’t let’s. The first is more common: 
Let’s not be silly about it. 


Let us not be blind to the true facts. 
(more formal) 


Don't let's fall out. 


Third person imperatives with let form their negative with don’t: 


Don't let anyone fool themselves that's the end of it. 


Let meaning ‘rent’ 48b 


Let used alone with a direct object means ‘to rent something to someone’: 


They let their house for a thousand pounds a month while they were abroad. 


Let alone 48c 


The expression let alone is used after a negative statement or with reference to a 
problematic context, to refer to how unlikely something is by comparing it with 
something even less likely: 


I have no idea what I'll be doing in five months, let alone five years. 
(to predict five years ahead is impossible because even to predict five months 
ahead is impossible) 
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LIKE 49 


Like means ‘similar to’. It often occurs with verbs of sensation such as look, 
sound, feel, taste, seem: 


People like him should be put away in prison. 

She's like her father. 

That looks like a winner. 

It tastes like pineapple. 
Like has functions similar to those of an adjective. It is gradable and has 
attributive uses: 

He's so like his father. 

She is more like her sister than her daughter. 

We are completely of a like mind on this issue. 
Like is also used as a conjunction. It is an informal alternative to as. In some 


traditional grammar books and style manuals, using like as a conjunction is 
considered incorrect: 


He involved the staff in everything, like a good manager should do. 


Like is used as a noun-suffix meaning ‘similar to’: 


She looked ill and was wearing a ghost-like cream cloak. 


Like in spoken English 49a 
One of the most frequent uses of like in spoken English is to focus attention, 
usually by giving or requesting an example: 

A: I fancy going somewhere really hot for holiday this year. 

B: What, like the Equator or the Mediterranean or like ...? 
When examples are asked for, a common structure in English conversation is like 
what?: 


A: What did you get up to today? 
B: Not a lot. There were a few computer things going on. 
A: Hmm, like what? 


Like can be placed in end position in order to qualify a preceding statement. It 
also indicates that the words chosen may not be appropriate: 


Then she got out of the car all of a sudden like, and this bike hit her right in the 
back. 


It was a shattering, frightening experience like. 
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Like is very commonly used (particularly among younger speakers) as a marker of 
reported speech, especially where the report involves a dramatic representation of 
someone's response or reaction: 


So this bloke came up to me and I’m like ‘Go away, I don't want to dance’. 
And my mum’s like non-stop three or four times ‘Come and tell your grandma 
about your holiday’. 

In some cases like acts as a ‘filler’, enabling the speaker to pause to think what to 

say next or to rephrase something. Pauses (...) can occur either side of the word: 
They think that ... like ... by now we should be married and if we were married 
then it’s okay like ... to get on with your life and do what you want. 

Like is also used in the structure it + be + like, a phrase which introduces an 

example or analogy of some kind: 


It’s like if you go to another country you always get muddled up with the 
currency in the first few days. 


It’s like when I go to the doctor’s there’s always loads of people in the surgery 
breathing germs all over you. 

Be like and look like are not the same. Be like refers to someone’s character or 
personality, look like refers to their appearance: 


A: What’s your new teacher like? 
B: Oh, he’s nice. Very patient with us. 


A: Would you recognise her again? What does she look like? 
B: Mm. Short dark hair, quite tall. 


19 As 


LITTLE, A LITTLE, FEW, A FEW 50 


Determiner (a) little, (a) few 50a 


A little is used with singular non-count nouns. A few is used with plural count 
nouns. They have a meaning similar to ‘a small quantity/number of’: 

Can you give me a little help with the garden? 

All tomatoes benefit from a little fertiliser. 

There are still a few names left on the list. 


I've met him a few times at our music sessions. 
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Little (without a) is used with singular non-count nouns. Few (without a) is used 
with plural count nouns. They both have negative meanings. They suggest ‘not as 
much as may be expected or wished for’: 


There was little chance of them winning. 
She has little real enthusiasm for yoga; she only goes because her friends go. 


Few supporters turned up at the meeting. 


Compare: 


He made a few films during his career in London. 
(several) 


He made few films during his career. 
(not many) 


Of is employed after a little and a few when they come before definite noun phrases: 
Thanks, I'll have a little of the soufflé, please. 
I wish more people had a little of your enthusiasm. 
Only a few of the members turned up. 


I'll have a few of those strawberries, please. 
Pronoun (a) little, (a) few 50b 
(A) little and (a) few can be used as pronouns. Little and few (without a) only 


occur in more formal contexts: 


A: D'you want some more soup? 
B: Give me just a little. 


A: Did everyone turn up? 
B: Well, a few came, but a lot of them didn't. 


Little has been written on this topic. 
Few would disagree with his election to the chair of the association. 


She said little but it had an impact on everyone there. 


Fewer and less 50c 


Although, traditionally, fezver is the comparative form used with plural count 
nouns and less is used only with singular non-count nouns, increasingly, in 
informal spoken situations, less is used with plural count nouns: 


So would you say you had less ambitions then, ten years ago? 
(traditionally correct usage: fewer ambitions) 


[complaining about poor conditions in schools in Britain] 

They need good teachers, they need warm classrooms and they need less 
children in the class. 

(traditionally correct usage: fewer children) 
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Adverb (a) little 50d 


A little functions as an adverb of degree, and is a more formal alternative to a bit: 


[physiotherapist talking to a patient] 
Try stretching your left leg a little. 


[garage mechanic talking to a customer] 
We've re-tuned the engine a little, so it should be starting okay now. 


A little is not used as an adverb in negative clauses. A bit is used instead. The 
meaning is ‘(not) at all’: 
You haven’t changed a bit! You still look twenty. 


(Metasentebasced tile yver st Heel avents) 


A little premodifies adjectives, determiners and adverbs, including comparative 
forms, and is a more formal alternative to (a) bit: 


She’s just a little agitated about it so please try to persuade her to talk. 
They are both a little confused and disoriented. 

Was the plot a little thin? 

Tm leaving now, she said a little angrily. 


[talking about a washing-machine] 
This model is a little less efficient and economical. 


A: How do you feel today? 
B: Er, a little better thanks. (more formal) 


A: How do you feel today? 
B: Er, a bit better thanks. (less formal) 


I’m still hungry so I'll have a little more spaghetti, please. 


If little is used as an adverb in front position, subject-verb inversion occurs: 


Little did we think six months ago we'd be going to another funeral in the same 
family now. 


Not a little as a premodifier can be used as a more formal alternative to ‘rather’ or 
‘very’: 
The management team were not a little frustrated by the lack of progress in the 
negotiations. 


+ 470 Comparison and other word classes for further discussion of comparative 
and superlative forms less, least 


27 Bit, a bit (of) 
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MAKE 51 


A number of constructions follow make. 
e Object: 
Look, I made a mistake. I’m sorry. 
€ Object and adjective complement: 
Travelling makes me hungry. 
e Object and noun complement: 


When we decided that we'd book the holiday, we came home and about two or 
three days later we decided that it was time that we got married. We made it a 
honeymoon. 


e Indirect and direct object: 

She made me a cup of coffee in the kitchen. 
€ Object + prepositional phrase with for: 

You've got to see your own doctor and he'll make an appointment for you. 
€ Object + adjective/noun complement + prepositional phrase with for: 


Don’t make it difficult for us. 
(adjective complement) 


So what would make it a good quality experience for you? 
(noun complement) 


Make + infinitive without to 51a 
When make means ‘force to do’ or ‘cause to feel’ something, it is not followed 
by to in the active voice: 

He makes me laugh. 
(He-makes-me-odaugh-) 
What made you choose this job? 


GAaUmadeccocdte-cheeseahic eb) 


However, in the passive voice, the to-infinitive is used: 
Why should I be made to feel guilty for things I didn't do? 
I was made to sign the statement. 


Make and do 51b 


Make, rather than do, emphasises the end product of an action more than the 
activity itself: 

Shall I just make a pot of tea then? 

I went and worked in a factory making plastic bags. 
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Make, not do, collocates strongly with noun objects referring to speech acts 
connected with communication. These include: 


apology excuse point 
comment generalisation remark 
complaint list request 
decision note speech 
enquiry phone call statement 


I make this comment because there may be some students who have 
experienced the same experience as I have. 
(-dedhis-eomment) 


Irang the switchboard and asked if they could put me through to the person I 
could make a complaint to. 


(—the-persen--could-do-a-ceomplaintto-) 


Other common noun collocations with make rather than do include attempt, 
effort, fuss, improvement, mistake, noise, profit. 


Many nouns can collocate with both do and make. Do tends to emphasise the 
activity involved, while make emphasises the result or end product: 


I hadn't done a tour for three years, so I was a bit apprehensive, but decided to go. 
(the writer is probably apprehensive about the work and activity involved) 


We made a tour of the old printing house. It was quite an experience. 
(emphasis on the experience that resulted from the tour) 


€ 31 Do 


Made from, made of, made out of, made with 51c 


Made from is often used to describe manufacturing processes: 
Paper is made from fibres which have some tensile strength. 
A traditional-style chef’s hat, made from 100% cotton, completes the look. 


Made of emphasises the inherent material or qualities of something, and has a 
meaning similar to ‘composed of’: 


A large ship floats although it is made of heavy metal. 
Different metals are made of different kinds of atoms. 


Made out of usually refers to something that has been transformed from one thing 
into another: 


[speakers are talking about a kind of bag that is made using the stalks of rice plants] 

A: It’s rice. 

B: Made out of rice? 

A: Yeah. 

B: How can it be? 

A: Well it’s out of the rushes, isn’t it? It’s made out of the green, the reed. The 
plants, isn’t it? Twisted. 
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According to the Aztecs, the world is made out of a goddess who was torn apart 
by some gods. 
(she was a goddess, but she was re-made) 

Made with is most often used to describe the ingredients of food and drink: 


I went away and sat in a nearby café where they served me slices of tortilla 
made with aubergines and garlic. 


Did you make this with fresh mushrooms or dried ones? 


MEAN 52 


Talking about language 52a 
Mean is used to talk about understanding language: 


What does 'claim? mean? 


A very common error is forgetting that mean is used with do/does in the 
interrogative: 


What does ‘claim’ mean? 
(Whatimeansclain’?) 


If we want to refer to someone’s intended meaning in saying or writing something, 
we use mean by: 


A: So how well do you think you knew them? 
B: What do you mean by ‘knew’? 


Mean when referring to intended meaning is normally only used in simple tense 
forms, but in informal spoken language it is used occasionally in progressive 
aspect: 


I'm not meaning to sound derogatory here. 


The bathroom window may be missing but that’s not what I was meaning. 


Discourse marker / mean 52b 
I mean is a very frequent discourse marker in spoken language, used when a 
speaker elaborates, expands on or clarifies what they are saying: 

See what I’m getting at here? Imean, can you see the principle? 


Portsmouth’s bigger than Worcester, Imean Portsmouth’s a big place. 


Speakers also use it for self-correction: 


I know he’s Portuguese, I mean Brazilian, but he’s probably read quite widely 
in Latin American literature. 
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When I mean occurs at the end of a sequence, it usually indicates that the 
immediately preceding statement is a clarification: 


She's very young to be a chef, to be training as a chef, I mean. 
Does she smoke? Heavily, I mean? 
I mean can function as a hesitation marker and is often followed by a pause. In 


such instances I mean is often used to soften statements or to correct 
understandings: 


A: What did you make of the match? 
B: Well, I mean, it was a bit too competitive. 


She's a bit upset at the moment. I mean, erm, ... she's had a bad time recently 
so I don't really want to bother her. 


I mean commonly occurs with the phrase you know in the very frequent spoken 
expression (you) kno what I mean, which functions primarily to check 
comprehension and to indicate that the speaker and hearer share a point of view: 


She's very nervous, you know what I mean, she just can't concentrate properly. 


I mean is not used to preface a statement of one's opinion: 


Ithink Britain should join the single currency as soon as possible. 


GAmean-iriteinheuldjoiudheinele-eurrenexcassoorcas-possible-) 


Expressing intentions 52c 
When followed by a to-infinitive, mean is used to express intentions or to refer to 
intended outcomes: 


A: Where were you? I’ve been worried sick? 
B: Sorry Anne, I didn't mean to worry you. I just lost track of time. 


[about the Russian Space Station, Mir] 

Mir was only meant to last for five years. 
The past progressive and perfect progressive forms are often used for indirectness 
or politeness when expressing intention, especially with ask: 


I was meaning to ask you, did you learn anything useful from that gunman you 
caught at the docks this morning? 


I've been meaning to ask you if you ever found out about Larry. 
Keep is also used with mean to in informal spoken language to express long- 
standing intention: 


So it's just rusted now. I keep meaning to get it fixed, but that's another 
expense. 
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The passive 52d 


The passive, be meant to, often has the meaning of ‘be supposed to’: 
You're forty minutes late. You're meant to phone and let me know what you're 
doing. 


Expressing necessity 52e 


Mean in the active voice is often used with a modal meaning, expressing necessity. 
In this case verbs which follow are in the -ing form: 


The race usually starts at three, so that often means leaving the house at two. 
(I have to leave at two) 


[Shepperton is a famous film studio] 
We had to be on the set at Shepperton by seven a.m. That meant being in 
make-up by six. 


Expressing significance 52f 


Mean can be used to refer to how important or significant people and things are in 
our lives. In this sense, the preposition to follows: 


Money? What does it mean to me? Absolutely nothing. 


I also know how much your career meant to you at that time. 


MIND 53 


The verb mind is most commonly used in two interrogative forms, do you mind 
and zould you mind, to ask permission and to make polite requests. Both forms 
may be followed by if or an -ing form: 


Do you mind if I smoke? 

Would you mind if I open the window? 

Do you mind putting your dog back on a lead? 

Would you mind checking that for us, please? 
Mind is also used in the negative declarative form to ask permission and to make 
polite requests, frequently with a tag: 

You don’t mind if I smoke, do you? 


You wouldn't mind carrying this? Thanks. 
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Would you mind and do you mind 53a 


Both would you mind and do you mind are used to make polite requests. No as an 
answer indicates willingness: 


A: Would you mind feeding the cats while we're away? 
B: No, no problem. 


A: Erm, about this press release. I was thinking you would be the better 
authority to write it than me, actually. Do you mind putting something on 
paper? 

B: No, I'll do that. 

A: That'll be great. 


Would you mind is more frequent in requests in everyday conversation than do 
you mind. 


Most occurrences of do you mind in conversation are followed by if I/if we ..., 
and involve asking for permission: 


A: Do you mind if I sit here? 
B: No. 


No, not yes, is the normal, polite answer to requests with would you mind/do 
you mind (to mind means ‘to object’, therefore the listener answers: ‘No, I do 
not object to, or have any problem with, your request.’): 


A: Would you mind photocopying these for me? 
B: No. 
(B: Xes:) 


Other expressions with mind 53b 


The expression if you don't mind is also used to make statements less direct, or a 
little more polite, and to protect the feelings or dignity of the listener: 


If you don’t mind, I won’t have any coffee this morning. 

If you don't mind me saying so, she shouldn't speak to her mother like that. 
I don’t mind can be used to sound politely non-commital when responding to 
suggestions, enquiries about preferences, and offers: 


A: What do you want to do this evening? 
B: I don't mind. 


A: Would you like tea or coffee? 
B: I don’t mind. 
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The expressions I wouldn’t mind (+ -ing clause or a noun phrase) and I don’t 
mind if I do indicate a positive preference or desire for something: 


Iwouldn't mind having two weeks’ holiday right now. 
(I would really like to have two weeks’ holiday right now.) 


I must say I wouldn't mind a coffee. 
(I would really like a coffee.) 


A: Want to try some home-made pasta? 
B: Yes. I don't mind if I do. 
(Yes. I’d like to.) 


Mind is used to issue warnings: 


[public announcement on London Underground as train doors are closing] 
Mind the doors! 
(Be careful of the doors.) 


[warning passengers of a gap between the train and the platform edge] 
Passengers are requested to mind the gap when alighting from this train. 


Mind you pay the bill each month. 
(Be sure to pay the bill each month.) 


Never mind is used, mainly in spoken language, to make someone feel better about 
something or to tell them not to do something because it is no longer important: 


Never mind, you can try again next year. 
Never mind about the cups, just collect up all the glasses. 


Mind you is used as a discourse marker in informal spoken language, with a 
meaning of ‘however’ or ‘on the other hand’. When used without you, it most 
typically occurs at the end of the utterance: 


The car is a bit too expensive. Mind you, it's got a diesel engine so that's good 
for economy. 


He's putting on more eight each week. He did go to the gym this week, mind. 


NOW 54 


Now is most commonly used as an adverb of time. It can also take on nominal 
functions such as subject in a clause and as complement of a preposition: 


We should go now. We're late. 
(adverb of time) 


Now is the time to act. 
(subject in a clause) 


I hadn't realised until now. 
(complement of a preposition) 


Use this old box for now. I'll fetch a new one later. 
(complement of a preposition) 
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Now also has a general meaning of ‘nowadays’: 
People used to cook three meals a day. Now nobody cooks. They just eat out of 
a microwave. 

Now may be premodified. Just now, right now and only now are common: 


A: When did you see her? 
B: Just now in the café. 
(very recently, in the immediate past) 


I want you to go to bed right now. 

(straight away, in the immediate future) 
In formal contexts, when front-position now is preceded by only, subject-verb 
inversion occurs: 

Only now do I really understand what she meant. 

(at this moment and not before) 

Now ... now is used in more formal literary contexts to describe an altered 
sequence of actions. In such a structure now occurs at the beginning of a clause: 
Now splashing each other noisily, now just serenely floating on the surface, 

they were all swimming in the lake. 
Now (that) can also be used as a conjunction. In spoken and informal uses that is 
often omitted: 
Now that it’s stopped raining, we can get on with repairing the wall. 
Now Ian’s left university and is earning some money at last, we can have a 
proper holiday ourselves. 
Now can be used for emphasis. It frequently occurs at the beginning or end of an 
imperative clause: 
Now hurry up. We’re already half an hour late. 


Don’t forget now. It’s a very important day for the family. 


The expression now now is used to calm somebody down when they are agitated: 
Now now, don’t get too upset, it’ll all get sorted out, I’m sure. 
Now (or sometimes now then) is used as a discourse marker to indicate that a new 


idea is being introduced, to mark a topic shift or to mark a boundary between 
stages of a conversation: 


Now, what we want to do today is to cover the workings of the personnel 
department of the company. 


Right, now, let me see, you haven’t visited the church before have you? 


Now then, which of you wants to go to the Theme Park? 
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They lived in Shanghai and had two grown-up sons, George and Matthew. 
Now, Matthew had worked in the USA and trained as an investment banker, 
whereas George had left school at 16. 


OF 55 


Of is a preposition that introduces a relationship between words, phrases and 
clauses. It is one of the most frequent words in English. One of its most frequent 
function, is to introduce prepositional phrases which are complements of nouns. 
The noun + of + noun phrase pattern is very common: 


These are the important institutions of justice and law enforcement. 

There is unlikely to be any loss of electrical power during this time. 

She kept a diary of the events of every day. 

Why do you have such a low opinion of British newspapers? 
The most frequent examples of of in informal spoken English are in structures 
such as kind of and sort of: 

She’s kind of concentrating on her diet at the moment. 

He’s kind of interested in starting a new course, isn’t he? 

It’s a sort of apple. They’re really quite nice and sweet. 
Of commonly occurs in the pattern noun + of + noun phrase to denote groups, 
parts and quantities: 

That’s a very good cup of tea. 


A member of staff will meet you at reception to answer any questions you may 
have. 


The avalanche started right at the top of the mountain. 

Hasn’t he earned loads of money from investing in South East Asian banks? 
Of also indicates that something belongs to something or else has particular 
attributes: 

The roof of the house was blown off. 


I can't say I like the colour of her hair. 


Of frequently occurs in descriptions to mark identity: 
It is a novel of considerable wit and intelligence. 


The thief was identified as a girl of thirteen. 
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The structure determiner + of + noun is also frequent in expressions of quantity 
(=$ 191): 


45% of salaries exceed £50,000. 
Some of my best friends are musicians. 


Twenty of the applicants are EU nationals. 


Of is optional with all, both, half, except before the object pronouns me, you, it, 
him, her, us, them: 


Both (of) the dogs have been prize winners at top dog shows. 
All of you will be held responsible for the results. 
(Adbyeu dt be held vespensipte tortie results.) 

12 All; 28 Both 


Of occurs after certain adjectives (when used predicatively) and verbs. Among the 
most common adjectives are afraid of, aware of, fond of, tired of, full of, capable 
of. Among the most common verbs are think of, talk of, accuse (someone) of, rob 
(someone) of: 


I was very aware of your objections to the plan. 
She had grown fond of her new life in Spain. 
What do you think of his new girlfriend? 


The police accused him of taking the money without permission. 


The structure be + of + noun phrase occurs in formal contexts: 
Her decision was of no comfort to him. 
Here is an offer which will be of interest to all amateur golfers. 


We are glad to be of service to our customers. 


OF COURSE 56 


Of course is used to indicate that someone knows something or is assumed to 
know something or should not be surprised to know something: 


Of course, you'll have to get up before six o'clock each day. 
You should, of course, not try to do too much until you've got over the illness. 


I didn't stay there long, of course. 


Of course is used as a polite and positive reply to questions that ask for agreement, 
even if the answer disagrees, and to requests: 


A: I suppose I was stupid to marry him in the first place? 
B: Of course you weren't. 
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A: Can I borrow the car tonight? 
B: Yes, of course, but I need it back by ten thirty. 


€ Of course is not used in reply to genuine information questions where the 
asker could not be expected to know the answer: 


A: Where did you go for your holidays? 
B: We went touring in southern Spain. 
A: Nice. Did you get to Granada? 

B: Yes, we certainly did. 
GXes—et-eourse-) 

A: Is this the bus for the city centre? 

B: Yes, it is. 

(Xesj-of-course:) 


Of course is used to show concession in an argument. It is sometimes preceded by 
but. It has a meaning of ‘needless to say’ or ‘it goes without saying’: 


I think they'll probably need at least two more staff. Of course, they will have to 
prove first that they are overworked. 


Nobody understood the arguments he was making about the history of science 
but of course not a single student was brave enough to admit it. 


0H 57 


OR is used as an interjection and as a discourse marker. As an interjection it 
expresses surprise, disappointment and pain. As a discourse marker, oh is used in 
particular to respond to new information or to indicate that a speaker has just 
discovered something surprising. The extent of the surprise can sometimes be 
indicated by a marked tone of voice which is represented in writing by ohoh and 
oooh: 


A: Tim's coming tonight as well. 
B: Oh, I didn't realise. 


A: I know you've got to get a visa for China first. 
B: Oh, I see. 


Oh, yeah, that’s right. Okay, I'll write to them right away. 
Oooh no!!! Please don't say we have to go through that tunnel again. 
OR often occurs together with other interjections or with discourse markers. It 


commonly occurs at turn boundaries, mainly to indicate that a speaker is responding 
to a previous stretch of discourse and is introducing a new phase of talk: 


Oh well, I suppose we'd better be leaving. It's getting rather late. 
Oh, what was I going to ask you? Oh yes. Who's in charge of car parking? 
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In some cases oh combines with expletives to indicate an intense expression of 
feeling: 


Oh my goodness. Look at her dog. It's bigger than her. 

Oh hell! I've left my credit cards in the shop. 
69 Right, rightly; 76 Well 
OR is used to indicate that the speaker is making a direct quotation from the 
words of another. The interjection oh functions to mark that the quotation is 
beginning: 

So mum came rushing in and she's oh, you've really done it now haven't you? 


I thought to myself oh, ld better start improving or I’m not going to keep the job. 


OR is also used in wish constructions, usually in more formal contexts: 
Oh for a nice cup of tea! I’m exhausted. 
Oh that they could do something about it! 


OKAY/OK 58 


Okay (also spelled OK) is an informal word with a range of uses. Okay indicates 
that what is said is accepted or agreed with: 


A: How about a drink? 
B: Okay, I'll join you in ten minutes. 


Okay, I was probably wrong to react like that but I was angry. 


Okay frequently functions to indicate a change of topic or to signal that a new 
stretch of discourse is beginning. When used in this way, okay often occurs 
together with other discourse markers such as right and no: 


Okay, let's now move on to the history of colonial expansion in that region in 
the late eighteenth century. 


Okay, right, I think we should try something different. 

Now, okay, you go first. 
Speakers also use okay to check that they have been understood. It usually occurs 
at or near the end of an utterance: 


Now are you all sure you understand why this happened. Yes? Okay? Good. 


Okay is used in closing sequences: 
Okay, so, it was nice talking to you. 


Okay, well, I'd better be getting on or I'll be late. 
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Okay is also used as an informal adjective (usually predicative) to denote a 
satisfactory or unproblematic state or situation: 


He was ill for quite a time but it looks like he's okay again now. 


A: Are you sure it's no trouble? 
B: No, that's quite okay. 


Is it okay for us to smoke in here? 

He's an okay teacher, isn't he? 

(attributive use: less common) 

Okay is used as an adverb in informal speech, meaning ‘all right’: 

She did okay in her exams, so she's going to college in the autumn. 
Okay can also be used in informal contexts as a verb, meaning ‘officially to 
approve something’: 

Has he okayed your essay draft? 


I'm phoning to ask if you've been able to okay my car insurance? 


ON 


CEA 21 At 


ONCE 59 


Adverb once 59a 


Once is used as an adverb with a meaning of ‘on one single occasion’: 
I only went to London once. Never again. 
Take three tablets once a day after meals. 
In formal contexts, once can refer to an indefinite time in the past with a meaning 
of ‘at one time’: 
The swords once belonged to a tribe of warriors living in the mountains. 
He knew that future generations would not comprehend the horrors of war that 
once so appalled him. 
Once is not used to talk about an indefinite time in the future. Normally the 
phrases ‘some time’ or ‘one day’ are used: 


Why don’t you come down some time to Devon to see the family? 


OAs dortyet-esnre dew sae) to Deven tesee the family? ) 
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Noun once 59b 


Once can be used as a noun in the expressions the once and this once, usually with 
just. This structure is more common in informal spoken contexts: 


A: How many times did you go there? 
B: Just the once. 


Just this once I'll let you have the CD player. 
Conjunction once 59c 
Once is used as a conjunction meaning 'as soon as' or ^when'. 


€ Future or conditional forms occur in the main clause, not in the once-clause: 


What's he going to do once he finds out he has been left out of the team? 
(as soon as he finds out/when he finds out) 


GAgiatste sone tode- a —_} 


Once you've passed your exams, we'll pay for a holiday for you. 


© The structure once that is not used: 


Once I know when she's arriving, I'll let you know. 
(Onee-thacHaes—) 


Once is used for all times other than the immediate present. In this meaning it is 
replaced by now that: 


Now that I’m lying down, I feel a lot better. 
Once I’m lying down, I usually feel better. 
Once I was lying down, I felt a lot better. 


Once you're lying down, you'll feel a lot better. 


In formal written styles, orice may occur with clausal ellipsis: 
Once inside the house, the three men were arrested immediately by police officers. 
(Once they were inside the house ...) 


Once in fixed expressions 59d 


Once occurs in many fixed expressions. Most of these are expressions of time. 
Some common examples are: 


at once (immediately, simultaneously) 
all at once (suddenly) 


once upon a time (used at the beginning of traditional stories) 
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once in a blue moon (rarely, seldom) 
once in a while (not very often) 
once or tzice (very occasionally) 


once and for all (completely, finally) 


ONE 60 


One can be a numeral, a personal pronoun, and a noun-substitute. 


Numeral one 60a 


As a numeral, one can be a determiner or a pronoun: 


I just have one question to ask you. 
(determiner) 


One morning he just got up and left. We've never seen him since. 
(determiner) 


My one regret is that I never visited Thailand when I lived in the region. 
(determiner) 


I don't need a lot. Just give me one for noz. 
(pronoun) 


One can also be a substitute form for a singular or plural count noun: 


A: How about a coffee? 
B: OK, I'll just have a small one. 


Are these the ones you ordered? 


A: Can you pass me the shoes? 
B: Which ones? 
A: The red ones. 


One is not used to substitute for non-count nouns: 


A: Have you got any sugar? 
B: Yes. 

A: Can I borrow some? 
(Cant berrow-ene?) 


When one substitutes for a noun, it refers back to a previous noun and cannot 
normally be used to refer forward: 


I saw a black car at the traffic lights. But it was a very old one. 
(bees ble orentthetentiictiobis tat the capes ore elel) 


-$60c 
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Personal pronoun one 60b 


As a generic personal pronoun, one can be used with the meaning of people in 
general and is common in making generalisations, especially in more formal 
styles. It has third person singular concord: 


One never knows, does one? 


One should not let dogs into the country without proper checks. I think those 
quarantine laws are quite right. 


Retirement allows one to pursue new interests and hobbies. 


You and they are also used in a similar way. However, one includes the speaker in 
the generalisation: 


Does one eat durian in Malaysia? 
(includes the speaker, who is there or has an interest in going there) 


Do they eat durian in Malaysia? 
(refers to others) 


One’s functions as a possessive determiner: 
One's country is important but it is in one’s family that true loyalty is to 
be found. 


Oneself is the reflexive pronoun formed from one (+ 201 and 202 for possessive 
and reflexive pronouns): 


One should give oneself more credit, shouldn’t one? 
In traditional formal usage, it is considered inappropriate to mix one with other 
third person singular pronouns: 


One should always be Sure ut before giving one ’s address to someone. 


Noun substitute one 60c 


When one is used as a noun substitute, it is not used immediately after some, any, 
both and numbers, unless there is a modifier of the noun: 


A: Are there any yoghurts for breakfast? 
B: I bought some yesterday. 


-beushtseme-onesesterdax) 
A: Which one do you want? 
B: I'll take both if that’s okay. 


(HHake beoihornesttthetsokess) 


A: How many of those ribbons did you get? 
B: I bought six red ones and three blue ones. Is that enough, do you think? 
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One is not normally used after noun modifiers: 


Do you need lettuce or carrot seeds? 
Do you need lettuce seeds or carrot seeds? 
Do you need lettuce seeds or carrot? 


(229-cexeneeddeteaec-oecdeerearretenec?) 
However, one is used with noun modifiers that denote what something comprises 
or contains: 

That's the book I wanted. It's the Economic History one. 

A: Do you want the cheese roll? 

B: No, I'll have the salad one please. 
Note also that in informal styles one can be premodified by a possessive 
determiner: 

A: I couldn't use the copier today. 

B: Neither could I. My one was broken too. 

When one refers back to a previous noun and is modified by an adjective, a 

determiner must be used: 

The hotel that we had booked turned out to be a luxury one. 


The French dictionary is totally different from the Spanish one. 
(Fhe French dictionary is totally different from Spanish one.) 


A or one 60d 
A/an is the unmarked indefinite article. One may be used as an emphatic 
alternative to a/an: 


There was a car parked outside her house. 
(unmarked) 


There was one car in the car park. 
(emphatic: ‘only one’, where there might typically be more) 


ONLY 61 


Adverb only 61a 


Only is primarily an adverb. With numerical expressions it has a meaning of ‘no 
more than’ and in temporal expressions it has a meaning of ‘not until’ and ‘no 
longer ago than’. Another meaning is ‘cannot but’: 


There were only six of us at the seminar. 
They are really sorry but they are only coming on Sunday. 


I was talking to them on the phone only last night. 
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Travellers to this remote village can only wonder at its complete peace and 
serenity. 
(cannot but wonder; cannot do anything other than wonder) 
Only can indicate an undesirable outcome: 
Don't go and see the film. You'll only be disappointed. 
As an adverb, the position of orily varies, and often intonation or context is 
required to make clear what is modified by only. Its most common position is, 


however, mid position (+ 325). When only modifies a subject noun phrase, it has 
to precede it: 


He only rinsed the cups; he doesn’t even know how to wash up properly. 


Such investments are only some of the ways in which you can prepare for 
retirement. 


Only Isaw David leave; the others were too busy to notice. 


Only a small number of banks stay open after 4 p.m. 


Adjective only 61b 


Only can be an adjective with a main meaning of ‘single’: 
My only complaint was that the service was slow. 
She’s the only one they are prepared to confide in. 

Did you know he’s an only child? 


(he has no brothers and sisters) 


Only if 61c 
When only is used before if, either immediately before or in a previous clause, the 
meaning is ‘provided that’ or ‘not ... unless’: 

Visitors will only be admitted if the proper attire is worn. 


(or: Visitors will be admitted only if the proper attire is worn.) 


If only 61d 


If only is used to express a strong wish: 
If only I could get enough money together, I could go and work in Australia for 
a year. 


Only + to-infinitive 61e 


Only is used before a to-infinitive in order to introduce an action or event which is 
sudden and a little unexpected. This use is usually formal and literary: 


The music shop ordered 50 copies of the CD, only to discover that the songs 
were sung in a foreign language. 
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He stopped the car, only to start it again violently. 


When the Second World War broke out, he tried to enlist, only to be rejected on 
the grounds of ill-health. 


Only + subject-verb inversion 61f 
When only modifies an adverbial phrase or clause in front position, subject and 
verb are inverted. This style is very formal and occurs mainly in writing: 

Only in summer do you see people making such fools of themselves. 
Only when we got home did we realise we'd left the keys behind. 


Only just 61g 


Only commonly modifies just in references to very recent events: 


We've only just got here. When did you arrive? 


Only just can also have a meaning of ‘with very little to spare’ or ‘barely managed’: 


A: Is there enough for everyone? 
B: Only just. 


There was so much traffic I only just managed to make the flight. 


Conjunction only 61h 
Mainly in informal spoken English, only is also used as a conjunction with the 
meaning of ‘but’: 

I would come, only I don't know what to wear. 
Okay, I'll let you bring your golf clubs. Only please hurry up. 


It's more or less the same in Cyprus, only even hotter in July. 


OPPOSITE, IN FRONT (OF) 62 


© Do not confuse opposite and in front (of). 

If two people, A and B, sit opposite each other (e.g. ata tableina 
restaurant), then A and B are facing each other (i.e. they are looking towards 
each other). 

If A sits in front of B (e.g. in a cinema or lecture hall), then B is behind A (i.e. 
looking at the back of A's head): 


A: Where's this pizza place we're going to? 

B: It's opposite Philips’, next to the Lyons coffee shop. 
A: Oh right. 

(on the other side of the street from Philips’) 


[talking about a minor road accident] 
The car in front of me stopped suddenly and I went into the back of it. 
(my car was driving behind the car I hit) 
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In front of is often used for things people have in their hands or immediately 
before them and which are connected with an activity they are engaged in. It is 
also used to mean 'in the presence of someone": 


[doing business over the phone] 
A: Have you got that price list in front of you? 
B: I have. Er, hold on a minute. Yes. 


Some people spend all evening in front of the television. 
(watching television) 

[talking about a gift] 

I don't want you to open it in front of all your family. 
(in the presence of all your family) 


OVER 63 


Preposition over 63a 
As a preposition, over typically refers to movement or position at a higher level 
than something else: 

The planes flew low over the village. 
Didn't the designer recommend hanging the lamps over the tables? 


The movement can also be ‘across’: 
They came over the road to say hello to us. 


I lost my wallet on the train coming over from Paris. 


Over and all over have a meaning of covering something or being ‘throughout’ 
something: 


Why do prisoners always arrive at prisons and police stations with a blanket 
over their heads? 


Put a cloth over that food. There are flies everywhere. 
Her books were all over the room. 


They have offices all over the world. 


Over also occurs with reference to extended periods of time: 


Over the past three months the situation on both sides has improved 
considerably. 


Read it over the holidays. You'll enjoy it. 


Over also has a meaning of ‘more than’ a particular number, or limit: 


They must be over seventy. It's great, isn't it, that they still fly to Australia twice 
a year. 


That's the second time he's been caught driving over the speed limit. 
He no earns over £100,000 per year. 
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Adverb over 63b 


Over used as an adverb usually indicates movement above something or someone: 
I didn't hear what she said because a plane flew over just at that moment. 


Be over is a very common construction meaning ‘finished’, ‘at an end’: 
The interviews should be over by about three, so I'll see you then. 
You're too late. The match is over. 


In informal spoken English in particular, over has a meaning of ‘some distance 
from the location of the speaker or listener': 


Over in Australia, they have Christmas dinner on the beach. 

Why don't you come and sit over here? 

We're going over to Jack's for the afternoon. 

As you come round the corner, you'll see the church over to the right. 


Prefix over 63c 


Over is also frequently used as a prefix referring to an excess of something: 


The government has launched its most stinging criticism yet of overpaid 
directors of public utility companies. 


He's a good trainer but is known for overworking his horses. 
His approach to the whole topic was over-elaborate. 


OWN 64 


Own most commonly postmodifies possessive determiners. It emphasises 
exclusive possession: 


She has her own room on the top floor. 
They have always wanted to have their own house in France. 
It’s the company’s own logo and we think it works well to help sell the product. 


I suppose we have to learn from our own mistakes. 


© Own is not used after a or the and not used alone. The use of of + possessive 
determiner + own allows a preceding use of determiners in the noun phrase: 


They have their own apartment in the centre of Athens. 


CEReschaseaurosenparamentirddhie-eentee-e Athens.) 
CEReschase-osec-capartmentinche-eentre-ofothens-) 


They have two adopted children and two children of their own. 
(Fhey-have-two-adopted-ehildren-and-two-own-ehildren-) 


It’s nice for them to have a garden of their own. 
He wanted to have some music of his own so he bought 20 CDs all at once. 
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Own can be intensified by very: 


He's just bought his very own car. 


It was Laura's very own engagement present to them. 


PERSON 65 


The noun persor has two plural forms, persons and people. Persons is used in 
more formal, legalistic contexts; people is the more widely used plural: 


She's just a horrible person. 
There are a lot of nice people at our school, aren't there? 
(Zhere-arecdet-oniee-persensacoursehoel-aren Here?) 


During the 1980s, less than 5 per cent of the US federal budget was spent on 
programmes that supported families with children, while nearly 24 per cent of 
federal resources were spent on persons over the age of 65. 

(formal) 


PRETTY 


66 Quite 


QUITE 66 


Quite + gradable adjectives and adverbs 66a 


Quite can be used as an intensifying adverb with gradable adjectives and adverbs, 
with a meaning similar to ‘rather’, ‘fairly’ or ‘to a considerable degree’: 


But it’s going to be quite interesting driving home tonight, cos it’s the first time 
I've used it in the dark since I put my headlights back in. 


[showing someone round a house] 
Here's the front room ... second reception room ... large kitchen ... quite 
pleasant, isn’t it? 


Things began to get worse quite quickly. 


Quite + non-gradable adjectives and adverbs 66b 


Quite can also be used with non-gradable adjectives and adverbs, with the 
meaning of ‘totally/completely’: 
It was quite impossible to have a conversation with him. 


I don't know whose coat it is, but it’s quite definitely not mine. 
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Quite + nouns 66c 


Quite a/an is used before a noun or before a noun modified by a gradable 
adjective. 

When used before a noun, it is very emphatic, and means ‘a considerable’ or ‘a 
noteworthy example of': 

It's quite a drive from here to north Wales, about five hours. 


You've got quite a garden here, wow. 


When used with a gradable adjective + noun, quite a means the same as ‘a fairly/a 
rather': 


You also need to be flexible and have quite a strong stomach. 
(or: ... a fairly strong stomach) 


I thought he was quite a nice person. 
(or: ... a rather nice person) 


With non-gradable adjectives and adjectives of extreme or intensified meaning 
followed by nouns, the word order is often a quite + adjective + noun: 
She was a quite superb teacher. 


The foundations of the English Channel, its geological framework, formed 
gradually, but its final shaping was a quite different and perhaps even 
catastrophic event. 


Quite the + adjective + noun may also occur in affirmative clauses in very formal 
styles, with the meaning of ‘absolutely’. It is most common with superlatives: 


[referring to a TV review in the Guardian, a British daily newspaper] 

“After Dark", the Guardian once said, was ‘quite the best idea for television 
since men sat around the camp-fire talking while, in the darkness round them, 
watching eyes glowed red.’ 


Quite + comparatives 66d 


Quite is not used alone before a comparative. Normally a lot or a bit is added: 


He was quite a lot older than her, and had children that needed looking after. 
(Hesvesquiteeldenthanter—) 


As I say, I had my babies quite a bit earlier than these ladies. 


(—Hredoes-bebiescoite earlier than these ladies.) 


Quite + verbs 66e 


In informal spoken language, the only verbs which commonly occur with quite in 
affirmative clauses are like, enjoy, understand and agree. Quite occupies the 
normal positions for mid-position adverbs (+$ 325). It can have a range of 
meanings from ‘a bit’ to *totally/completely', depending on context: 


But your dad quite likes people to have an opinion so then he can argue with them. 
(likes a great deal) 
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I quite enjoy working in a team. 
(enjoy a great deal) 


I quite agree that the people in public school get a better education because 
their parents can afford it. 
(agree totally) 


In formal written styles, quite occurs with a wider range of verbs in affirmative 
clauses: 


[referring to beehives] 

He has quite forgotten to replace the roof on the second hive and quite omitted 
to inspect the remaining hives. 

(completely forgotten ... completely omitted) 


It was a solemn amusement, and I preferred to fish in remote places: it quite 
spoiled my pleasure if other people were near, to watch, to ask whether I had 
caught anything. 

(totally spoiled my pleasure) 


Not quite 66f 
Not quite means ‘not completely’. It may be used with adjectives, adverbs, nouns, 
prepositional phrases and wh-clauses: 


Well, if I come I'll just turn up, but, er, as I say, I'm not quite sure yet. 
(not 100% sure) 


It's not quite on the same scale. 
I think she looks a bit ill in it. Not quite her colour. 


It’s not quite what I’m looking for. 


Not quite may also be used with verbs: 


I don’t quite understand that. 
(I don't understand that completely.) 


Quite a bit, quite a few, quite a lot 66g 
Quite a bit and quite a few refer to large amounts and quantities, just as quite a lot 
does: 


He'll probably be able to contribute quite a bit, I think. 
(he will contribute a lot/a great amount) 


It's a sort of well-established place. It's been there quite a few years. 
(it's been there a considerable number of years/many years) 


We talked about it quite a lot, you know. 
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Short responses with quite 66h 


Quite may be used in short responses in more formal spoken styles, especially 
with yes and well, to express strong agreement: 


A: Of course, I don't know many of them now. I only know those that have had 
older children, you know, like Maria. 
B: Yes quite. 


A: Probably the 'Sun' is the most popular paper, isn't it, unfortunately. 

B: Well quite. 

A: And this probably says quite a lot about English people, I suppose, in 
general. 


Quite right is commonly used in short responses to show agreement: 


A: Though there may be some people who are not very at ease with writing and 
who might prefer to speak to someone. 
B: Yeah. Quite right. 


Quite, pretty, fairly and rather + gradable adjectives and adverbs 66i 


Quite, pretty, fairly and rather can have very similar meanings when premodifying 
gradable adjectives and adverbs with the meaning of ‘to a considerable degree’. 
The main difference between them is the words they collocate with. There is 
overlap in collocation (e.g. they all collocate frequently with good and easy), 

but there are also noticeable differences. 


Pretty tends to collocate more with subjective words describing negative aspects 
of situations (e.g. awful, bad, boring, dire, grim, nasty, rough), and is 
much more frequent in informal spoken contexts than in formal writing: 


[speaking of an emergency on an underground rail system] 

A: And all of a sudden the power went off and we went into pitch blackness. 
B: Oh. My goodness me. 

A: And we were a long way down underground. 

B: Yeah. Yeah. I bet that was pretty awful. 


Fairly is also much more frequent in informal spoken contexts than in formal 
writing. It collocates with a wide range of adjectives and adverbs: 

Everything should be fairly straightforward once you get the hang of it. 

I think it was on TV fairly recently. 


Quite is many times more frequent than pretty and fairly, in both spoken and 
written language, and has a wide range of collocates. 


Rather tends to collocate with gradable adjectives and adverbs of negative 


meaning (e.g. unpleasant, alarming, awkward, disappointing), especially words 
relating to lack of colour or excitement/vitality (e.g. bland, dull, drab, seedy, 
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shabby, soulless, run-down, unexciting), or words relating to unexpectedness/ 
strangeness/eccentricity (e.g. odd, unusual, comical). It is much more frequent in 
formal written contexts than in informal spoken contexts: 


George was dressed in a rather dull dinner suit cut in a fashion of twenty years 
earlier. 


We do look rather comical, don't we? 


67 Rather 


O Do not confuse the spelling of quite with the adjective quiet: 
It's quite cold today. 
(EE quieceeldtedavJ 
A common error involves the confusion of quite and very in negative clauses: 


We moved because the hotel was not very good. 
GQAemoxedbeeausce-the-hetebyeasasetquite-eeoc-) 


RATHER 67 


Intensifying function of rather 67a 


With adjectives and adverbs 

Rather can be used to intensify an adjective or adverb. It has a meaning similar to 
quite when quite is used with gradable adjectives, but rather often occurs in 
negative contexts, or in contexts indicating an unexpected or surprising degree of 
something: 


I've got a rather dominating mother. 
We passed some rather nice old houses on the main road. 


We got it dished out rather quickly, didn't we? 


Rather may also modify a prepositional phrase: 
I’m afraid I find myself rather out of my depth. 


With noun phrases 
Rather can modify a noun phrase with a/an: 


I thought it was rather a nuisance really. 
The room was rather a mess, the counter still covered with cake pans. 
When rather modifies a noun phrase with an adjective and indefinite article, the 


word order may be a rather + adjective, or rather a + adjective. Rather a is more 
common in written style: 


He looks like the owner of a rather posh Greek restaurant. 


This conference takes a rather different line to those we have had in the past. 
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You wondered suddenly if you hadn't made rather a rash decision. 


This puts me in rather a rebellious mood. 


The expression a long time is not normally interrupted by rather: 


It was rather a long time ago, but never mind. 
(preferred to: Iwas-a-ratherlong-time-ago;— ) 


With verbs and clauses 
Rather as an intensifying adverb can modify a verb or clause. It occupies the 
normal positions for mid-position adverbs (++ 325): 


Dorothy's conversation rather led me to believe that she thought it was time 
Lawrence married. 


[to ‘blot your copybook’ means to do something that causes someone to be 
angry with you] 
He had rather blotted his copybook by charming her mother. 

Rather is often used in this way with verbs such as enjoy, hope, like, want: 


He rather hoped she would throw the whole thing into the garbage and demand 
to be taken to the Ritz. 


Bill Partridge was definitely coming. Mick MacBride rather liked that. 
66 Quite 
Rather 4- comparisons and too 67b 


Rather can occur in a variety of constructions related to comparisons. They tend 
to occur in more formal contexts: 


The Minister seemed in rather better spirits than his hosts, and apologised for 
keeping them all up so late. 


He was tall and thin, with a face rather like a sad old horse. 
You were rather less pleased to see your brother this morning than you were 
last night. 

It can also be used with too: 


‘You can’t go,’ he said rather too desperately. 


Would rather for expressing preference 67c 


Would/'d rather + infinitive without to means ‘would prefer’. When two 
alternatives are stated, it is used with than: 


She’d rather struggle on with what money she can raise from the banks. 
(Shechiechereoteaesle-en— ) 


I'd rather read a book than a professional magazine. 


I'd rather stay dirty than wash in that water. 
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When it is used with past time reference, would rather is followed by infinitive 
have (without to) + -ed participle: 


The people would rather have died than let the old-style conservatives back into 
power again. 


If the preference is for someone or something else to do something, then a past 
tense is used in the reported clause, even when the reference is present or future 
time: 


You'd rather they didn’t say much about it then? 
(You would prefer them not to say much about it then.) 


I'll call Madeleine if you'd rather she was present. 

(IIl call Madeleine if you'd prefer her to be present.) 
However, in informal speech, an object pronoun plus infinitive without to may 
occur: 

I'd rather them give it to a younger person. 


I'd rather it be your career than my career that is affected. 


When the reference is past time, the past perfect may be used: 
You'd rather he'd waited a few days, would you, Sergeant? 


Negative 
When the subject of the main clause and the reported clause are the same, the 
negative of would/’d rather is would/'d rather not: 


I'd rather not smoke in front of them. 
(eewdicbrathersmekedudront-otthenr) 


Doctors have to do a lot of things that people would rather not know about. 
Tags 
Tags following would rather are simply formed with would: 

You'd rather do something else, would you? 


I'd rather go now, I would. 


Rather modifying a clause 67d 


In formal written styles, rather as an adverb may link two clauses, where the 
situation in the second clause is seen as preferable to that in the first: 


Let no self-reproach weigh on you because of me. It is I, who should rather 
reproach myself for having urged my feelings upon you. 


Do not confuse this formal use of rather with better: 


[from a student essay] 

In conclusion, I shall say that it is not a good idea to keep animals, we 
should rather leave them free and observe them in their natural habitats. 
(-we-should betterleave them free and observe them—_) 
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Rather than 67e 


Rather than is used to link two parallel words, phrases or clauses where one is 
considered preferable to the other. It occurs most commonly in mid position 
between the two compared items, but can be used in front position: 


Linda just phoned me wondering whether she should come over in the near 
future rather than in the summer. 


[customer enquiring about hi-fi in a shop] 
I was just wondering whether it would be better to get a really expensive 
portable one rather than a very cheap stack system. 


The people would be a lot fitter if they didn't have a car because they'd have to 
walk places rather than just get the car to go round the corner shop or 
something. 


Rather than encouragement, he would hear words such as ‘You will not do 
anything in life". 


Rather than, not just than alone, is used when there is no other comparative 
form present in the sentence: 


A doctor may ask, then, whether it is fair to prolong the life of an old person 
rather than to save that of a child. 
CAdteetermeeslecthen deter oed arte prelenetheife-oPea-edd- person 
daanete-eee-thacetuehile-) 


Or rather 67f 


Or rather is often used for self-correction: 


Apparently in this situation the decision to stop treatment was taken by the 
chief authority, or rather, the Health Chief of the Dunbridge Health Authority. 


Rather as a response token 67g 


Rather may occur in responses to indicate enthusiastic acceptance or agreement. 
This usage is more associated with speakers of higher social classes or with older 
speakers: 


[A is explaining to B how university websites often have email addresses listed 

for staff and students] 

A: So, say you want to contact a professor in Birmingham, you could find out 
his email address. 

B: Oh right. That's all right. 

A: And this is the same for students now, so it'd be good for friends if they want 
to find you. 

B: Oh yes rather. Yeah. 
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REALLY 68 


Really is an adverb that is commonly used to emphasise or question the factuality 
or truth of what is said: 


Do you really have to go now? Can't you at least wait until the evening? 
Do you think he is really hungry or is he just pretending? 


He calls himself her personal assistant but he is really just the driver. 


Really is often used to intensify gradable adjectives and adverbs: 
I made a really delicious soufflé. It was easier than I thought. 
I didn't expect to lose but she played a really excellent game. 
She looks really sweet in that outfit, doesn't she? 


He drove really fast all the way and it certainly frightened me. 


Really is used to reduce the force of negative utterances: 

I’m not really angry, just a bit cross. 
Really is commonly used to soften what has just been said. In this function it can 
occur at the end of utterances: 


A: What do you think they should do about it? 
B: Oh, I don't know really. 


I don't think we can do that sort of thing really. 


Not really is also commonly used to soften a bare no-answer. 


[in a travel agent's; A is the customer] 

A: Erm I’m looking to get away mid, end of June, thereabouts. 
B: Right. Anywhere in particular? 

A: Erm no, no not really. But I want to be in a hotel. 


Really also has a concessive meaning of ‘despite what has just been said’: 
He’s got a terrible temper, but he’s a lovely guy really. 
Really is also used as a response token to show interest and surprise. It contrasts 


with minimal response tokens such as uhuh or mmm and indicates greater 
interest in what is being said: 


A: We stayed at a hotel on the south coast. 
B: Really? 

A: Yes, it’s very pretty, isn’t it? 

B: I think we’ve stayed there. 


A: Shares have fallen more than 20% over the past decade. 
B: Really? 
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Really can also function to invite continuation by a speaker or offer a 
confirmation that the conversation can continue: 


A: That e-travel company we used last year went bust last week. 
B: Did they really? 
A: ’Fraid so. 


A: l've just ... l'ue been sorting out those tapes. And erm filling in application 
forms for the Tower of London job. 

B: Er which? 

A: The Tower of London. It’s a conservation job. 

B: Oh really? 

A: Yep. 

B: Wonderful. 


Really is sometimes used as an adjectival modifier in a shortened form, real, in 
very informal spoken language: 
Why don’t you try? It’s real easy to work. 


It was real good, that sandwich. I think I'll order another one. 


RIGHT, RIGHTLY 69 


The two main lexical meanings of right are 1 the opposite of ‘left’; 2 ‘correct’ and 
‘appropriate, fair’. Right is used as an adjective and as an adverb. The adverb form 
rightly corresponds only to the meaning of ‘correctly’ and is normally only used as 
an adverb showing stance (^5 111): 


Take a right turn at the next crossroads. 

He injured his right eye in the accident. 

Bear right at the road junction. 

You are right and she is wrong. 

I got the number right this time when I phoned her. 
Irightly assumed that I was going to be sacked. 


She was scared to death and, quite rightly in my opinion, called the police. 


When used predicatively, right only has a meaning of ‘correct’ or ‘fair’: 
It is entirely right to insist on high training standards for the diving instructors. 
A: Is this the train for Newcastle? 
B: Yeah, that's right. 

When modifying prepositional phrases, right normally means ‘exactly’ or just: 
Give me a couple of minutes. I'll be right with you. 


She arrived right after they did, just a few minutes before midnight. 
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Right as a modifier also means ‘all the way’, ‘completely’: 

Cut the grass right down. It'll grow again in a few days. 

We drove right up to the very north of Scotland. 

He must be a right idiot. You mean he didn't back all the files up? 
Right also occurs adverbially in certain fixed expressions, where rightly might be 
more normally expected. Here right cannot occur before the verb: 


It serves you right. 
(you deserve that punishment) 


We guessed right. They're closing the shop next week. 
Right is particularly common in spoken English as a discourse marker to indicate 
that a new action or sequence of thought is about to begin: 


Right, let's try to decide how we should change the traffic light system in the 
city centre. 


Right, let's go. 


Right also occurs as a synonym for ‘okay’, ‘we agree’: 


A: See you tomorrow, then. 
B: Right. 


A: I think she’s just gone too far this time. 
B: Right. I'll have a word with her about it. 


In the above four examples all right can be used as well. 


Right can also function to check understanding or to check that someone agrees 
with what is said. It functions in a manner similar to a tag question and has a 
meaning similar to ‘okay’: 


It’s available as a CD-Rom, right? 


So I knocked at the door and it seemed like no one was in — so I knocked 
again, right, and it was just so quiet and I got a bit scared, even though I knew 
it was silly. 


Now, we’ve covered the origins of the War of Independence, right, and next 
week we go on to the consequences. 


Right also functions as a backchannel marker. It does not engage with the speaker 
as directly as markers such as really, and can provide a more neutral response to 
what has been said: 


A: I told them I would resign. 

B: Right. 

A: But I’m not sure whether I'll go through with it. 
B: Oh right. 
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ROUND 


18 Around, round 


SINCE 70 


Since has two main meanings, referring to time and referring to reasons. 
Since referring to time 


I haven't seen Paul since Ken and Margaret got married. 
(I haven't seen them from that point in time until now) 


She's been doing it since the beginning of March. 
(from that point in time until now) 


€ Do not confuse since and for. Since refers to points in time, for refers to 
extended periods of time: 


She's been away for a couple of days. 
(She’s been awaysincea couple of days.) 


I've been here for three weeks. 
(seen as a period of time) 


I've been here since three weeks ago. 
(seen as a point in the past) 


Since referring to reasons 
Since is used when the reason for something is presumed to be already known to 
the listener: 
Since around 30% of the contents of the average dustbin is made up of kitchen 
waste, it makes sense to encourage more people to compost rather than 
dump it. 
(or: As we know, around 30% of the contents of the average dustbin is made up 
of kitchen waste, so ...) 


Compare because, where there is no necessary implication that the reason is 
already known: 


It may be because they don’t know what the guidelines are. 
(this is a possible reason, we do not know) 


Tense-aspect patterns with since 70a 
Tense-aspect in the main clause 
e Present perfect or past perfect: 


I've been awake since half past four this morning. 
(Omesealee- sime e helt pastor this sore) 


I hadn't been to Barcelona since 1988 so I was looking forward to it. 
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€ Present tense or past tense: 
You're looking better since you got back from the north. 


Joe's the one person Martha really cares about since she lost her mother. 


Present simple and past simple are often used instead of present perfect and past 
perfect with the construction it + be + time period + since: 


It’s months since I’ve been out for a coffee anywhere. 
(or: It's been months since I've been out ...) 


It was years since I'd seen him. 
(or: It had been years since I had seen him.) 


Tense-aspect in the since-clause 
e Past tense; since refers to a point in time: 


Can you tell me what's happened since we last met? 
(from that point in time until now) 


€ Present perfect; since refers to an event leading up to now or still relevant: 


Since I've been at Durford, which is two years now, Rod's been a tremendous 
support in putting through some of the changes that we've needed in managing 
our production systems. 

(during the two-year period of time) 


In informal speech, the present perfect may sometimes be used to refer to 
completed events in the past: 


When I went back, it was when I was still at school. My dad took me back 
when I was about fifteen. I think I was about fifteen, fourteen, somewhere 
round there. It's a very long time since I’ve been back. 


Since 4- -ing form 70b 
Since referring to time may be followed by the -ing form of a verb where the 
subject is the same in both the main and subordinate clause: 


She'd only had a couple of hours’ sleep since arriving in Oxford the previous 
day. 


Since having done that big piece of work, I’m finding it quite difficult to get 
back into working really. 
This does not occur when since refers to reasons: 


Since I didn't have medical insurance, I would have to pay for everything out 
of my pocket. 
(Since not having medicalinsurance—_) 
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Since, since then 70c 
Since referring to time may be used alone as an adverb when the time reference is 
understood: 


And then a bit later on, the next-door neighbour on this side had the son and 
daughter-in-law over for a meal, and when they got outside, their car was 
missing and it hasn't been found since. 
(understood: since that day) 
More specific reference may be made with since then: 
I mean that's twenty years ago. Traffic has obviously doubled or trebled since 
then. 
When since is used in this way, it normally occurs in end or mid position in the 
clause with present perfect tense: 


She's since had a burglar alarm installed. 
(understood: since the time she was burgled) 


The consultant who was in charge of your case has since retired. 
(understood: since the events we are talking about) 
Since then normally occurs in front or end position, but not normally in mid 
position: 
But since then, we've been up and down the country to all these other places. 
It's grown enormously since then. 
(Z&s-sinee-then-grown-enormously-) 


Ever since 70d 


Ever since is a more emphatic form of since in its references to time (not in its 
reference to reasons): 


Ever since I was 12, l've thought about being Olympic champion. 


She's been a bit nervous ever since we got burgled. 


It may also be used as an adverb phrase: 


And people say she was murdered down at the lake. And she's haunted the 
castle ever since. 
(understood: ever since the day she was murdered) 


Questions with since when 70e 


Questions with since when do not normally allow separation of when and since: 


Since when have you spent so much time with your son? Since when have you 
two been such close friends? 


GAG en tevevoutve-been such close tends sinee?) 
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Long since 70f 


Long since normally means ‘a long time ago, a long time before that’: 


Spontaneous adventures, the essence of her youth, had long since ceased. 
(understood: had long ago ceased/had ceased long before that time) 


His hair had long since thinned, and as he offered his hand, I noticed the blue 
rivulets of age. 
(His hair had thinned long before that moment ...) 


Since and from 70g 


From is sometimes used instead of since, especially with reference to distant 
historical times: 


This unhappiness has been going on from the earliest historical times: our 
whole history is a tale of unhappiness, with war following war, each crueller 
and bloodier than the last, until in our day we wipe out a hundred thousand 
with one bomb. 

(or: This unhappiness has been going on since the earliest historical times ...) 


However, from also refers to the starting point of completed periods of time, 
whereas since refers to periods of time continuing up to the point of speaking or 
writing: 


[Margaret Thatcher's period as British Prime Minister was finished when this 
text was written; since would have suggested it was still continuing at the time 
of writing] 

Italy has had the fastest rate of growth of the big four European economies 
during the past decade - yes, even faster than Margaret Thatcher's Britain if 
one takes the full period of her office from 1979. 


43 For 


50 71 


Adverb so 71a 


So is a degree adverb, and typically modifies adjectives and adverbs. It has a 
meaning of ‘to this extent’: 


I’m sorry I’m so late. The traffic was just a nightmare. 
It doesn’t always work out so neatly. 


Why is he so grumpy first thing in the morning? 


So also has an intensifying meaning similar to ‘very’ or ‘really’: 
I spent the morning in Foxton Park and it was so nice and peaceful. 


That’s so kind of you. Thanks very much. 
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You must meet him. He's so good-looking. 
You should have heard her. She sang so wonderfully. 


So + adjective/adverb + that-complement clause indicates that something is of 
such a degree that it produces the outcome described in the that-clause: 


I felt so upset that I just didn't know what to say. 
It all happened so quickly we hardly noticed it. 


So may also premodify quantifiers such as much, many, little, few: 
There were so many people in the queue I just gave up and went home. 


She just has so little sympathy for others. 


So is often used to indicate size or extent in the same way as this is used, and is 
typically reinforced by hand gestures which roughly indicate size: 


[indicating the size of a garden plant container, with the hand held palm- 
downward about half a metre above the ground] 

It’s about so big. 

(or: It’s about this big.) 


, 


So is also occasionally used as a manner adverb, with a meaning of ‘like this’: 


Just bend your knees - so. 


In informal spoken language, especially in the usage of younger speakers, so may 
occur as an intensifier before an adjective negated with not. In such cases, so is 
heavily stressed. In traditionally correct and more formal usage, an adjective with 
a negative prefix is the preferred form. So can also be used as a more intense and 
expressive alternative to the adverb phrases just or just like, and can be followed 
by any class of item (e.g. verb, noun, prepositional phrase): 


[BBC radio travel reporter recounting a tough mountaineering expedition] 
And In thinking ‘I’m so not fit for this expedition’. 
(preferred formal usage: I'm so unfit for this expedition.) 


I was so not ready to take an exam that day. 
(preferred formal usage: I was so unready/unprepared to take an exam that day.) 


I’m so not going to do that. 

(preferred formal usage: I’m just not going to do that.) 
Younger speakers also use so as an intensifier with noun phrases, though such 
usage is considered incorrect by many speakers: 


[teenager commenting on a mobile phone] 
That phone is so last week. 
(it is out of date, not the latest model) 


That's so Sandra. I knew she wouldn't help us. 
(That's typical of Sandra.) 
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© So is not used before an adjective that is used attributively. Such must be used 
instead: 


I took such nice photos in the park yesterday. 
(Hteelecseadeephietesardhe-pariceesterdas) 


So is not used to modify noun phrases: 
She is such a quiet girl. 
(ShedssoacquieteieE) 
It took such a long time to get to Scotland. 
And there were such tall buildings! 


(A&nd-thereawere-so-tall-buildings!) 


Pro-form or substitute word so 71b 


So is also used as a pro-form or substitute word. As a pro-form, so occurs in 
reduced clauses with modal and auxiliary verbs and copular verb be, to express 
the meaning 'also' or 'similarly, in the same way'. This use of so is followed by 
inversion of the subject and verb: 


Her luck ran out while she was away from home. So did his. 
Ian's a teacher, and so is his sister. 


A: l'ue got loads of work to do though. 
B: So have I. 


A: Donald can stay at a local hotel. 
B: Well, so can I if it's inconvenient to stay at your place. 


So is used as a clausal substitute after verbs such as assume, be afraid, believe, 
hope, imagine, reckon, think: 

A: Is Thomas coming to the meeting tomorrow? 

B: I believe so. 


A: Will you still be here next time I call? 
B: I hope so! 
(note that the opposite of so in this type of construction is not, e.g. I hope not.) 


You're very bright, Zoe. Everybody says so. 
So they say, so everybody says, so they tell me, so everybody tells me, so I’m told, 
so I gather/believe/understand and similar expressions indicate that the listener 


has already been informed of something. They are common in responses. With 
these verbs, so often precedes the verb: 


A: It was the American who got the job. 
B: Mm, so I understand. 
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Subordinator so 71c 


As a subordinating conjunction, so introduces clauses of result, consequence and 
purpose. Purpose clauses may include an optional that: 


I had nothing to eat at lunchtime so Pm very hungry now. 


Let's talk her into coming for her birthday so she won't be alone. 
(or: Let's talk her into coming for her birthday so that she won't be alone.) 


So as and so as not introduce non-finite to-infinitive clauses of purpose, and 
normally occur in more formal contexts. Often the ‘purpose’ is to avoid an 
undesired consequence: 


They decided to go ahead with the wedding, so as to avoid upsetting everyone. 


He said he was busy, so as not to hurt her feelings. 
Discourse marker so 71d 


In spoken English the most common use of so is as a discourse marker. Typically, 
it functions as a connecting or summarizing marker, usually in front position: 


I said - Well have you booked me an ambulance. So she says - Oh Pll put you 
through to the ambulance department. They said that an ambulance had been 
booked for me but it hadn't. 


[discussing whether to eat a pudding or keep it till the following morning] 
A: Pm not having it cold in the morning. Oh. 

B: Oh. 

A: So what sort of pudding is it? 


A: So, what are we going to do tonight? 
B: Well, I'd like to stay at home. I’ve loads to do. 


Right, so, let's get going. Let's say goodbye to everyone. 


With yes-no questions it is often an appeal for confirmation: ‘am I right in 
thinking that ...?’: 


[discussing a complaint letter written by speaker A] 

A: It just isn't right. 

B: Mm. So did you feel that the points that you made in your original letter 
were all covered in this reply? 

A: Oh yes. I think they've answered me very well indeed. 

A: Things have changed then. 

B: They have certainly changed. 

A: Okay. So you can't really remember your parents having any sort of 


ambitions for you or even for themselves? 
B: No. 
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So is not used alone in responses to express surprise. Really is typically used in 
such cases: 

A: She doesn't have a TV set at all. She never has had one. 

B: OR, really? 

(Ah. se?) 


The expression Is that so? occurs in responses to express surprise: 


A: When I came back she was in the car waiting for me! 
B: OR, is that so? 
A: Yes! 


STILL 72 


Still has three main meanings as an adverb: 


1 that something is continuing, often for a longer time than expected 
2 that something is true in spite of something else, or in contrast to something else 
5 that something is not moving or should not move. 


Still for something continuing in time 72a 


[beach huts are small wooden huts which people own or rent at seaside resorts] 
Do they still have beach huts down in Weymouth? 


[speakers are talking about a cinema, The Regal, which has since closed] 
I came here in 1966 and The Regal was still going then. 


Still can indicate that the speaker/writer thinks that the continuation of a 
situation is not desired or is surprising in some way, especially when stressed and 
in negative constructions: 


I still don’t know what we're going to do with those tins. 
(I wish I did know) 


They bought an old cooker months ago and they still haven't installed it. 


€ Note the word order in these emphatic negative constructions: still comes 
between the subject and the first auxiliary or modal verb. Compare the 
normal mid position for adverbs, which is after the first auxiliary or modal 
verb (+ 325). 

The negative of still is no longer, not any longer or no more, not any more: 

A: Are you still working in Birmingham? 

B: No, not any more/not any longer. 


(conet) 
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Still, yet, already 

Still does not mean the same as yet or already. Yet is used mostly in questions and 
negatives to talk about things which may be expected but which have not 
happened, or things about which the speaker wonders if they have happened up 
to that point in time: 


A: Have you looked in that journal you got from Mrs Martin yet? 
B: No. I will, honestly. 


Already refers to things that have happened, often to the surprise of the speaker: 


A: Have you already eaten that? 
B: Sorry, yes, I as really hungry. 
( j ; 


13 Already 


Still for something that is true in spite of other things 72b 


[speaker is complaining about the cost of birthday presents for children] 
I said we would spend £70 per child, which is still a lot of money. 


[talking about an old motorbike] 
I offered him £300 but he still zvouldn't sell it. 


o Note the word order with this negative emphatic use of still (+ 72a above). 


Still indicating lack of movement 72c 


We just couldn't sit still any longer. We just had to get up and dance. 


Apparently you're supposed to stand still and shout and scream as loud as 
possible. 


Front-position still 72d 
Front-position still often has a meaning similar to on the other hand or 
nevertheless: 


I worked in the coal mines but I was out of work at 50 because the mines 
closed. But still, who isn't out of work these days? 


I don't really like weddings. Still, I'll have to go or they'll be offended. 


STUFF 


74 Thing, stuff 


TAKE 


29 Bring, take, fetch 
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THEN 73 


Then is an adverb which refers to a particular time in the past or future: 
We used to go to Italy every year by car. But we were very young then. 


The new carpet can't be delivered for six weeks so I suppose we'll just have to 
wait until then. 


Then also has a meaning of ‘next’ or ‘after that’? and commonly occurs with and: 
The guides took us all over the city. First to the castle and then to the museum 
and then to the cathedral. 


Tidy your room first. Then you can both go out. Okay? 


Then sometimes occurs in the main clause of a conditional sentence when the main 
clause comes after the if-clause, to emphasise the conclusion drawn from that condition: 
If you wear that outfit, then I’m going to have to wear a jacket. 
If there is a town called Cordoba in Spain, then there will probably be cities 
with the same name all over South America. 
If you feel you should do it, then do it. 


In spoken English, then often occurs in responses with a meaning of ‘in that case’: 
A: I can't really afford it but I think I need it. 
B: Then why don't you buy it? 
A: How did she play? 
B: She was the best in the team. 
A: So you think she might get a further trial then? 


€ Then and so can both have a meaning of ‘since that is the case’ or ‘because that 
is so'. They are both common in responses where they indicate that something 
logically follows from what has just been said: 


A: It costs much less to run a diesel car. 
B: Then I guess we should get a diesel. 
(or: So I guess we should get a diesel.) 


However, then is not used when the same speaker connects two statements and 
the second statement follows from the previous one. In such cases so is used: 


It's going to cost us too much to fly, so we're going by train. 


(Hs geing to cost ustoo much to fly then we're going by train.) 


Then also frequently co-occurs with the discourse markers well, now, right and okay: 
Well then, what should we do about it? 
Now then, I think it’s probably time to take a break. 


Okay then, you go first. You’ve given many talks like this before and I’m just a 
bit nervous. 


CEA 71 So 
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THERE 

45 Here, there 
THING, STUFF 74 
Thing 74a 


General noun 

Thing is a general noun which is widely used to refer to physical objects, 
abstractions such as ideas and statements, and situations, events, actions, 
experiences and states: 


Can you pass that thing over there on the bed? 
What shall I do? I haven't a thing to wear. 
Can you put all your things in the suitcase? 
Love is a very peculiar thing. 

Let's see ho things develop. 

These things take time. 

A holiday? That's just the thing for you. 
They're interested in all things Japanese. 

As things stand now, the plane won't be taking off for another couple of hours. 
A: Hi, Pat. How's things? 

B: Fine, thanks. How are you? 


Referring back 
Thing is commonly used to refer back to something that has already been 
mentioned. It may also refer back generally to actions: 


While I was away, my parents sold all my music CDs and cassettes - these 
were things ld had since I was a school kid. 


She was really shouting at him, a thing I’ve never seen her do. 


Alternative to something, etc. 

Thing can be used instead of common pronouns such as something, anything and 
nothing. When used as part of a negative expression, thing is more definite and 
emphatic. The pronouns something, anything are less open to modification than 
the noun thing: 


I can't think of one thing we could have done to prevent it. 
(more emphatic than ‘I cannot think of anything we could have done’ or ‘I can 
think of nothing we could have done’) 


I could not think of a single thing to say. 
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In cleft constructions 
Thing is particularly commonly used in cleft constructions. It is also common with 
to and that-clauses: 


The thing I want to know is how they managed to miss the bus. 
The thing she said to remember was to ask for a discount as soon as we arrive. 


The most obvious thing to do is to contact your insurance company. 


In cleft constructions which involve comparison, thing is needed: 


The most obvious thing to do is to keep out of the rain. 


(CReauoscobsieusde-dodcdtedkceep-oucetthieaein-) 


The thing is 

The phrase the thing is is frequent in spoken English and functions as a discourse marker 
which focuses attention on what follows and usually signals that there is a problem. The 
verb form is tends to be stressed. The is commonly ellipted in informal use: 


The thing is ... erm ... we don’t have any money left. 
Yeah, but, you know, thing is, she’s left it rather late. 
The expression the thing is is treated by speakers as a fixed item, and in many cases 


in informal speech an ‘extra’ is is added as speakers feel a need to have a verb in 
the clause. When this happens, the first is is stressed: 


The thing is is no one wants to take responsibility for paying for it all. 


Vague reference and hedging 

Thing enables speakers, in particular, to avoid precise reference and to hedge 
statements so that they are neither too assertive nor too direct. The word occurs in 
phrases such as things like that, kind of thing, sort of thing, which enable speakers 
to refer vaguely to categories, on the assumption that the listener will understand 
what is included in the category: 


There isn’t time for sending invitations out and that kind of thing, is there? 


A: So, er, you want the suitcase left upstairs? 
B: Yeah cos I’ve got things like plates and stuff to pack yet. 


She’s making a lot of cakes and goodies and things for Chinese New Year. 


I was a wrestling coach and things like that and in New York I used to be a 
bouncer. 


I'll see you next week then; perhaps we can, like, have lunch, sort of thing. 
Thing is commonly used with a preceding noun modifier to describe phenomena 


which are either recent, difficult to categorise or best described in deliberately 
vague terms: 


I think the whole Euro thing has got completely out of control. 
This new man thing may have gone too far. More of them than ever are going 
shopping. 
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[reference to public reaction after the death of Princess Diana] 
The whole Diana thing is very unBritish. It shows they are not cold and 
unemotional after all. 


Lucky thing, etc. 
Thing marks both positive (usually affectionate) and negative attitudes, mainly 
when accompanied by appropriate adjectives: 


Our dog's getting a bit old now, poor thing. 
You lucky thing! I suppose you are on your third holiday this year. 


We found the book distasteful and don’t intend to stock the thing on our 
shelves. 


Thingy, etc. 

The words thingy, thingummy, thingamabob and thingamajig are also used in 
similar ways and offer a more colloquial alternative. Such words are normally 
used with reference to objects in the immediate situation and are not widely used 
as alternatives to thing: 


Can you get me that little metal thingy over there on the workbench? 


Stuff 74b 


Stuff is also one of the most frequent nouns in spoken English. It functions in very 
similar ways to thing, though it is a non-count noun. It commonly occurs in vague 
expressions such as stuff like that: 


Where can I put my stuff? 
(or: Where can I put my things?) 


I can't remember. All that chemistry stuff is just too hard to learn. 
Don't give me all that stuff. You’ve nothing to apologise for. 


There wasn’t much to do really. Just a few shops, a small beach, a few sailing 
boats and all that kind of stuff. 


He just told us to try hard and stuff like that. 


THOUGH 


15 Although, though 


T00 


14 Also, as well (as), too 


UNDER 


25 Below 
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24 Before 


40 Expect 


Want has three basic meanings: 


1 Tell me what you want to do. (wish/desire) 
2 My hair wants cutting. (needs - always with -ing form) 
5 You want to sign that credit card immediately. (you should/I advise you to) 


2 and 5 are more associated with informal spoken language. Only meaning 1 
occurs with want in the progressive form. 


Want + infinitive 75a 


€ Want is used with an infinitive, including when the subject of the verb in the 
complement clause is another person or thing; it is not used with a that-clause: 


I want him to think about his future. 
Chases Be takes abet bis e) 


Want always requires complementation, either an object or an infinitive to- 
clause, even in reduced clauses (e.g. short answers): 


A: What shall I do with the knife? 
B: Leave it there. Gladys wants it. 
(Leave itthere-Gladysawants:) 


A: Why aren’t you eating? 

B: Because I don’t want any. 
(Beeatse den wah) 

A: I’ve made some cakes, d'you want one? 
A: Yes, please. 

(Beyeuwant?) 

A: Are you coming with us tonight? 

B: No thanks, I don’t want to. 
(understood: ... come with you) 
(Metbhanks—dei- oet) 
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A: Well, that's what she said, anyway. 
B:I don't know why she keeps saying that. It's not as if I want her to. 
(4£s-not-asif-ovanther) 


Want + it 75b 
In informal spoken language, even when the object is first mentioned as an 
indefinite entity, the object of want can be it, rather than one/some/any: 

There's olive oil if you want it. 
I can have a day off when I want it. 


There's a toilet there if you want it. 


Want with wh-words, want with if 75c 


With wh-words, it is often not necessary to use the infinitive marker to after want: 


Later in life you can do what you want, go out when you want, study when you 
want. 


You can come in and pick it up whenever you want. 


You can go wherever you want and still be bored. 


However, in such cases, to can be used: 


You can leave whenever you want to. 


With if the infinitive marker to is often omitted in affirmative clauses: 


You can come later if you want. 


However, to is normally used with if in negative clauses: 
You don’t have to do it if you don’t want to. 


Want with progressive verb forms 75d 


Although want mostly occurs in simple tense forms, in informal spoken language 
it often occurs with progressive forms. The use of progressive often expresses 
tentativeness, indirectness or politeness: 


What we’re really wanting to do is to make sure people have one name they 
can contact. 


[telephone enquiry to travel agent] 
Oh, hello, my husband and I are wanting to go to the Hook of Holland next 
weekend. 


I’m wanting desperately to do the right thing. 


The progressive is also used to emphasise an ongoing or repeated process: 


[tennis player speaking] 
The coach was wanting us to win big matches and things like that. 
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We've been wanting to get it under way for years, and now I think it'll go in 
leaps and bounds. 


A: How do you encourage your own children as regards education? 
B: It all depends on what they're wanting to do. 


Want + -ing form 75e 
Want is often used in informal contexts with a verb in the -ing form to express a 
meaning of necessity: 


The grass wants cutting. 
(needs to be cut) 


The fridge wants cleaning out. 


The meaning of want + -ing form can also correspond to a pseudo-passive 
construction: 


I've got some pictures I want enlarging. 
(which I want to have enlarged) 


Want and speech acts of advice/warning 75f 


Want to is used in informal spoken language to advise, recommend or warn (most 
commonly with a second person subject). It is almost always in present tense, and 
is often followed by a be + -ing verb form: 


Put some more water in. You don't want to make it too strong. 


[talking about whether young people should look to the future or more to their 
present needs] 

At that age you need a bit of both. You want to be looking ahead and you want 
to be improving your skills as well. 


WELL 76 


Well is an adverb and a discourse marker. 


Adverb well 76a 


As an adverb, well has the meaning of ‘satisfactorily’: 
I slept really ell last night. 


She talks well for a two-year-old, doesn't she? 


Discourse marker well 76b 


A main function of zell as a discourse marker is to indicate that the speaker is 
thinking about things: 


A: What do you think of the department's plan? 
B: Well, let's see, it's certainly better than the last one, I’ll say that. 
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A: Why did she say that? 
B: Well, I don't know, I mean, maybe she wants to move house. 


Well normally occurs at the beginning of a turn. But it can occur in the middle of 
an utterance if a speaker is revising what is said or is searching for an alternative 
expression: 


I never said I was happy, ell, all right then, I might have said I was not 
unhappy. 
Well also indicates that the speaker is saying something which contrasts with what 
has just been said or which does not follow the expectation of what was said: 


A: You always go out to your evening class on a Tuesday. 
B: Well, tonight I'm too tired and I'm staying in. 


A: D'you live in Cambridge? 

B: Well, near Cambridge. 

(B cannot answer the yes-no question with a yes or a no; well shifts the 

predicted direction) 

Well can also signal that something surprising is about to be announced: 

You know I said I went to Jill’s last night, well, you'll never guess who I saw 

there. 

Well can sometimes signal the opening or closing of a topic or speech event: 

Well, let's get started, shall we? 

Well, that's all for now. We'll see you again at the same time next week. 
Well commonly clusters with other discourse markers, adverbs and adverbial 
phrases: 

Well, actually, I don't think she has agreed. 

Well, as a matter of fact, Pve bought a flat in the village. 

Wellis also used, often in a cluster with other words, to mark attitudes and 
feelings, usually in response to a situation: 


Well, well, well, I never knew that. 
(surprise) 


Well really, that's awful behaviour. 
(anger) 


Oh well, there's not much we can do about it. 
(resignation) 


A good dictionary will give further information about the range of attitudes that 
are conveyed by well. 
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WHATEVER 77 


Whatever is a determiner, a pronoun and an adverb. 


Determiner whatever 77a 
As a determiner, whatever commonly appears in a noun phrase with a clausal 
complement: 

Whatever money I have has to go on food. 
Whatever choice you make will be the right one. 


They had to rely on whatever food they were given by the villagers. 


Pronoun whatever 77b 


As a pronoun and head of a noun phrase, whatever can occur in interrogatives: 
Whatever does she see in him? 


Whatever is he doing with that car? 


Whatever meaning ‘regardless of’ 77c 


Whatever also occurs in subordinate clauses and has a meaning of ‘no matter 
what’, ‘regardless of’, ‘it makes no difference’: 


Whatever you decide to do in the future, you can rely on our support. 
Okay, let’s go, whatever the weather. 


Whatever new clothes she bought, she always ended up taking them back. 


Adverb whatever 77d 


Whatever can also function as an adverb in negative and interrogative clauses 
with a meaning of ‘at all’. It can be substituted by the form whatsoever, which 
adds further emphasis, especially in negative phrases: 


He has no respect whatever from the people he works with. 
Are there any objections whatever to his proposal? 


They have no interest whatsoever in football. 


Whatever for vagueness 77e 


Whatever is used, especially in spoken English, to indicate a deliberately vague or 
non-committal reference, especially when the exact name or meaning of 
something or someone is not known. It can be used to continue a list: 


So you log on and just click the songs and artists you need using that search 
tool or whatever. 
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Now to prepare the soup we need shallots, tomatoes, chillies, red peppers and 
vegetable stock and then all those herbs and whatever. 


Whatever for lack of interest 77f 


Whatever can indicate agreement but it can also create a negative tone and 
indicate either lack of interest or that agreement is a token or unwilling 
agreement. In such examples the form is often ellipted: 


A: I thought we'd go to southern Italy this year. I think that those southern 
parts are a lot less crowded. 

B: Yeah, whatever you think. That's fine. 

(whatever it is you think) 


A: So, shall I invite them round? 
B: Sure. Whatever. 
(whatever you like) 


WHILE 78 


While is a subordinating conjunction and a noun. 


Conjunction while 78a 


As a conjunction, while corresponds in meaning to the preposition during: 
While you're at the swimming pool, I think I’m going to pop into town. 
I made three phone calls while they were at lunch. 


Some members of the audience fell asleep while he was talking to them. 
(Some members of the audience fell asleep during his talk.) 


Within a sentence, while is used to refer to a simultaneous time relationship 
between two actions or states: 


Geoff phoned while you were walking the dog. 
While I watched the match, Jill watched a film on the other TV. 
Was the package delivered while I was working out at the gym? 


While can be used in clauses where the subject and the verb to be are ellipted: 


While holidaying in Malaysia, they received the news that their daughter had 
secretly married. 
(While they were holidaying in Malaysia ...) 


While on the subject, why don't we write a joint letter of complaint to the 
hotel? 
(While we are on the subject ...) 


Do not depress the button while dialling. 
(... while you are dialling ...) 
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While can also be used to contrast two ideas or statements; a clause with while is 
put first and is then followed by a contrast. In this meaning, no time relationship is 
expressed: 


While it is clearly a good idea to involve them, I don't think they should be 
included in everything. 


While the university regrets the incident, it cannot be held responsible for cars 
parked in its car parks. 


Whilst 
Whilst is a more formal alternative to while and is normally only found in writing: 


Whilst the company accepts the apology, it is still to decide whether to take 
matters further. 

As and while are sometimes confused. As not while is used to describe two 
situations which change in parallel: 


As they get more experience, their tactics will become more sophisticated. 


Noun while 78b 
As a noun, while frequently occurs in a number of fixed phrases. Most of the 
phrases have a temporal meaning: 


It'll take quite a while before they're finished. 
(a period of time) 

The captain will be there in a while to help out. 
(in a short time) 


And all the while they continued the protest and even began to shout as the 
councillors went into the building. 
(during this time) 


We'll definitely make it worth your while. 
(worth your time) 


Other uses of the noun while include: a good/long/short/little while, some while 
ago, after a while. 


WITH 79 


With is a preposition which has a basic spatial meaning of ‘in the same place as’ or 
‘being alongside’: 


Coffee with cream £1.50. 
With the tip, the bill came to over £100. 
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We are with you all the way in this. You are quite right to insist that she stops 
smoking. 
(with is metaphorical here, meaning ‘we agree’) 


I’m sorry, Pm not with you. 

(with is also metaphorical here, meaning ‘I don’t understand you’) 
In many uses, with indicates particular personal attributes: 

That girl with the red hair looks like a fashion model. 


With can also be used to show an instrument. This meaning can be extended to 
include a reference to ‘means’ and ‘manner’: 


They opened the package with a knife. 
They reacted with great excitement. 


Handle with care. 


With can also mean ‘because of having’ or ‘as a result of having’. These meanings 
are especially common in spoken English: 


With all this work, I'd better stay in tonight. 
With John away, we’ve got a spare bed after all. 


We found it difficult to sleep in the hotel with all those kids on motorbikes 
down in the plaza. 


In reports (e.g. sports reports, weather reports) with can have a meaning of ‘as 
well’ or ‘and additionally’. It is followed by a verb in the -ing form: 


Roma completed a much deserved victory with di Canio scoring again in time 
added on for injury. 


The weather for the south of England is likely to remain unsettled with showers 
crossing most regions in the late evening. 


When indicating reasons and outcomes, with or what with is often linked to 
giving reasons and explanations about adverse or problematic circumstances. 
With commonly occurs in subordinate clauses with an -ing form of the verb. The 
verb can sometimes be omitted: 


A: Do you still listen to Scottish music? 
B: Since this pair have arrived, very very little, cos you just don’t have the time, 
and with the new house and with the garden. 


With friends like this, who needs enemies? 
With there being no buses, we had to get a taxi, which cost us a fortune. 


What with it being student night as well, there were no tickets left to get in to 
the club. 


With half the staff (being) at the conference, several classes had to be taught 
together. 


With (having) all this work, I'd better stay in tonight. 
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As a preposition, with commonly occurs with words which express emotions: 
She was green with envy. 
The group leader became very angry with their drunken behaviour. 
Down with socialism! 
Come on, into the bath with you! 


WORTH, WORTHWHILE 80 


Worth 80a 


Worth is used with anticipatory it + a verb in the -ing form (not a to-infinitive) to 
state whether the speaker thinks something is a good idea: 


If you get a good reliable car, it’s worth keeping it, isn’t it, because if you get a 
bad car, it keeps costing you money. 
(here the first it is the anticipatory it; the second it is the object of keep, i.e. the car) 


(i#sswerth +o-keep-it) 
A person or thing may also be the grammatical subject of a clause with be worth + 
-ing form: 


He might not be worth marrying if he works for the railways. They don’t earn 
much. 


It’s an interesting book. It’s worth reading. 
(here it refers back to the book) 


It (be) worth it can be used to refer to clauses or sentences: 
I’m not going to argue about semantics. It’s just not worth it. 
I went without all the luxuries to stay with the children. But it was worth it. 
I think it was worth it, giving up what I was doing. 


Worthwhile 80b 


The adjective worthwhile is commonly used with anticipatory it + -ing form: 
It might be worthwhile taking the car, you know. 


It (be) worthwhile is used in a similar way to it (be) worth it (+ 80a above), to 
refer to clauses or sentences: 
A: It’s not that far away from London. And there are lots of villages where you 
can rent workshops, and out in the countryside. 
B: Mm. I bet that’s expensive round here, though. I imagine it could be very 
expensive. I don’t know whether it would be worthwhile. 


Worthwhile is occasionally written as two words (worth while) when it is used 
predicatively, and, especially in informal spoken language, while may be preceded 
by a possessive determiner: 


It might be worth their while to just buy a mobile phone, to be honest. 
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YET 81 


Time adverb yet 81a 


Yet as a time adverb is used most frequently in negative clauses and in 
interrogative clauses, especially in informal spoken language. Its other uses 
account for only a small number of occurrences. 


Interrogative clauses 

Yet as a time adverb means 'from an indefinite moment in the past up to the 
moment of speaking’, and it includes the notion that events were expected to have 
happened or are expected to happen at some point in the future, or that their 
occurrence was or is desirable in the view of the speaker: 


Have you heard from your husband yet? 
(I/you were expecting this to happen or considered it desirable) 


A: Have you phoned up your sister yet? 
B: No I haven't. 


Negative questions with yet can express an even stronger expectation or desire 
that something should happen or should have happened: 


Is he home yet? 
(affirmative question: expectation that he will be home at some point) 


Hasnmn't Richard arrived yet? 
(negative question: even stronger expectation at the moment of speaking that 
he should have arrived) 


Samantha, haven't you finished yet? 
(speaker feels Samantha should have finished by now) 


Negative clauses 

Statements with yet express an expectation on the part of the speaker that events 
should or will take place at some point in the future. Most statements with yet are 
negative, especially in informal spoken language: 


[speaker B, Deirdre, is asked what she wants to study at university] 

A: What about you, Deirdre? What are you going to do? 

B: Erm, I'm going to go for Arts as ell, but I don't kno. 

A: Yeah. But you don’t have to make a decision yet. 

B: Yeah. 

A: I mean, you could spend the first two months going to every single lecture 
till you made up your mind, you know. 


A: What time is it? 

B: It's not even four o'clock yet. 
A: OR, that's fair enough. 

B: It's quarter to four. 
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Affirmative clauses 

Affirmative statements with yet are closer in meaning to still (see below), and yet 
most typically occurs in end position. It expresses the persistence or continuation 
of a situation, even when one might have expected it not to persist or continue: 


[ships and boats are often referred to as she rather than it] 

Toby said: ‘She should be called the Old Lady of the Seas. Do you know, she is 
thirty-five years old? Most would have been thinking of retiring. But there is 
life in the old lady yet. She is the finest ship I ever sailed in ...’ 

(or: there is still life in the old lady/there is life in the old lady still) 


[speaker B has returned from a holiday] 

A: Did you take enough money in the end? 

B: Oh yes. I brought a lot back. Because I didn't pay for my trip to Grenada. I 
have that to pay for yet. 

(or: ‘I still have that to pay for’; one might reasonably have expected the trip to 

Grenada to have already been paid for, like the rest of the speaker's holiday) 


With superlatives 
Yet as a time adverb often follows superlatives: 


His latest film is his best yet. 
(His latest film is the best one he has made up to now.) 


[about an artist named Keith Ball] 

But back to his work as an artist: this summer Ball got his biggest break yet 
when he was awarded $15,000 from the Pollock Krasner Foundation in 
New York. 


Future plans are on a much bigger scale, with vast segments of the sea 
recreated in some of the largest aquaria yet to be seen in Britain. 


Have yet to, be yet to 

The modal expression have to, and less frequently the modal be to, occur in more 
formal styles with yet in the fixed sequences have yet to and be yet to to refer to 
events which are considered necessary or due to happen but which have not 
happened so far: 


[review of a new computer program] 
Pricing has yet to be finalised but it will sell in the US for $49.95, so a £49.95 
price tag is more than likely. 


For reasons Neil had yet to understand, Caroline seemed pleased that Dr 
Barbara had become more authoritarian. 


Compulsory seat-belts have yet to have any noticeable effect on road accident 
statistics in Britain, despite many exaggerated press reports. Experts agree that 
it is far too soon to tell how many lives the belt law has saved. 

Of all the seasons, spring is perhaps the finest for walking as the crowds are yet 
to arrive and the cliff-top flora is at its most vivid. 


The international community is yet to declare what measures it intends to 
implement to help to resolve this crisis. There is now a real concern that any 
escalation in the conflict could lead to a major refugee crisis in an already 
overloaded region. 
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As yet 
As yet only occurs in negative statements (not in questions): 


[A is the store assistant; Delta and Switch are types of debit card] 

A: We will be taking Delta and Switch in every store by the end of the year. 
B: Oh right. 

A: As yet it's not available in every store. 


Concessive conjunct yet 81b 


Yet is used with a concessive function, with a meaning close to ‘but’, 
‘nevertheless’, to indicate that the action, state or event in the previous clause 
should be seen or evaluated in the light of the yet-clause. It often occurs after arid: 


Connie felt dim with terror, yet she stood quite still, touching the flowers. 


All this sounds a very old story now! And yet it is not such a long time ago. 
This meaning of yet is more frequent in written language. 


Intensifier yet 81c 
Yet often occurs as an intensifier, with a meaning similar to ‘even’, especially with 
more, another and again: 


Nature is already taking a hammering from intensive farming and the 
introduction of genetically modified crops may push yet more species over the 
edge. 


The cook arrived with yet another plate of cake. 


A: I mean, the big supermarkets stayed open till twelve o'clock at night. 
B: So small businesses lost out yet again because of the supermarkets. 
A: Mm. 


Yet, still, already 81d 


Still with affirmatives refers to the continuation of an action, state or event: 


A: I haven't any great desire to go abroad actually, you know. 
B: Yes, there's still a lot of places in this country I'd like to see. 


A: We’ve still got a pot of rice pudding in our fridge from Andrew's last visit. 
B: Have you? 

A: So we'll have to eat it. 

B: Don't you like it? 

A: Yeah I do, I just don't think of eating it. 


Yet or already cannot replace still in such contexts. 


«% also 81a 
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With negatives, still indicates that the speaker considers the continued absence or 
non-occurrence of something to be undesirable: 


I still haven't found Marie’s phone number. I know I wrote it down. 

(‘I haven't found it yet’ would simply mean that it is missing up to the moment 
of speaking; ‘I still haven't found ...' emphasises the continued inability to find 
the phone number) 


Note also the difference in position between yet and still in negative clauses. Yet 
normally occurs after the lexical verb: 


I haven't finished yet. 


More formally, yet occurs after the first auxiliary verb or modal verb and after not: 
The contractors had not yet finished work on the road. 
(written: more formal) 

Still normally occurs before the first auxiliary or modal verb: 


You know, it's dark now and she still hasn't arrived. 


More formally, still occurs after the first auxiliary verb and before not: 


An agreement has still not been reached. 
(more formal) 


Informally, still occurs before copular verb be; more formally, still occurs after 
copular be and before not: 


The man still wasn’t satisfied. 
(informal) 


She was still not certain that she believed him. 
(more formal) 


72 Still 


Already refers to an action, state or event which has occurred or may have 
occurred before the moment of speaking. Already may sometimes suggest surprise 
on the part of the speaker or that something is unexpected: 


Is it seven o'clock already? 

(the speaker did not expect it to be so late; compare ‘Is it seven o'clock yet?', 
which would be more neutral, with the expectation that seven o'clock may be 
not far off) 


15 Already 
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Introduction to grammar and spoken English 


SPOKEN LANGUAGE 82 


Until recently, items and structures most typically found in spoken 
communication have not been fully described. Most grammars of English have 
had a bias towards the written language. It is only recently that advances in audio- 
recording and associated technology have made it possible for sufficient quantities 
of spoken language to be used for analysis. 

This chapter focuses on spoken English in its own right. Most chapters of this 
grammar book include mention of differences between spoken and written 
grammar and aspects of context that affect choices of grammar. Those chapters 
give more detailed examples of items and structures described in this chapter. 

It is difficult fully to represent spoken grammar in a written book. Although the 
corpus used as the source of examples in this book provides useful evidence of 
spoken usage, the corpus has not been systematically coded for phonetic and 
prosodic features. Variations in stress, intonation contour, voice quality and other 
aspects such as loudness and tempo, rhythm and length of pauses are not 
indicated. And the citations from the corpus are presented in written form so that 
there always remains an underlying bias towards writing in the transcription itself. 

This bias towards written language also means that appropriate terms for 
describing special features of spoken grammar are not always available in existing 
grammatical frameworks. In some cases new terminology has to be introduced. 
An example is the use of the terms headers and tails in 96-97. 

The chapters on spoken English in this book are constructed on the basis of 
four main features of spoken language: 


1 Spoken language happens in real time and is typically unplanned. 

2 Spoken language is most typically face to face. 

5 Spoken language foregrounds choices which reflect the immediate social and 
interpersonal situation. 

4 Spoken language and written language are not sharply divided but exist on a 
continuum. 


The four features overlap. For example, the very fact that spoken language typically 
occurs face to face means that it is usually unplanned. It should also be acknowledged 
that written language involves social and interpersonal choices, for example in the 
writing of personal letters or emails, or in constructing persuasive arguments. 


EVERYDAY INFORMAL CONVERSATIONS 83 


The following extract from an informal, casual conversation illustrates several 
of the important features of informal spoken grammar. The features are used 
regularly by speakers of British English across different regions and contexts of 
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use and by speakers of different ages, genders, social classes and occupations. 
Potentially problematic areas for a traditional, written-based grammar book are 
highlighted in bold. 


[Four speakers are sitting at the dinner table talking about a car accident that 
happened to the father of one of the speakers. At the end of this sequence they 
switch to another topic. PU just take that off and Have you got hold of it? are 
references to a large pan which is on the dinner table.] 


The — sign indicates an utterance which is cut short 

The + sign indicates an interrupted turn which continues at the next + sign 

A: PU just take that off. Take that off. 

: All looks great. 

: [laughs] 

Mm. 

: Mm. 

: I think your dad was amazed wasn't he at the damage. 

Mm. 

: It’s not so much the parts. It's the labour charges for= 

: Oh that. For a car. 

: Have you got hold of it? 

: Yeah. 

: It was a bit erm= 

Mm. 

Mm. 

A bit. 

: That's right. 

: I mean they said they'd have to take his car in for two days. And he said all 
it is is straightening a panel. And they're like, ‘Oh no. It's all new panel. You 
can't do this’. 

: Any erm problem. 

As soon as they hear insurance claim. Oh. Let's get it right. 

Yeah. Yeah. Anything to do with+ 
Wow. 

coach work is er^ 

Right. 

: fatal isn’t it. 

Now. 


wrony SNA 


PO ie Oo 


The following features can be observed: 


1 Sentences in the written sense (i.e. units beginning with capital letters, 
consisting of at least one main clause and ending in a full stop) are difficult to 
identify in spoken language. What seems more important is the production of 
adequate communicative units and the taking of turns rather than the 
transition from one sentence to another. 

2 Speech is marked by small units of communication often consisting of just 
single words or phrases, rather than complete sentences, and these units may 
be separated by pauses, intakes of breath, falls and rises in pitch, and so on (e.g. 
Oh that. // Right. // Any problem.). 
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5 The minimal unit of communication is the tone unit, which consists of at least 
one intonation contour which ends in a rising or falling tone. If a unit does not 
have one such intonation contour, it is heard as incomplete. A tone unit 
typically coincides with a clause, hence the clause may be considered the basic 
unit of grammar in spoken language, but tone units can also be phrases or 
single words: 


Complete tone units: stressed syllables in bold capitals 
I'm LOORing for a PENCil. 
AREn't you REAdy? 


I KNOW! it's CRAzy! 
(two tone units: two falling tones) 


DID she? 

ANYway. 

ME? 

Incomplete tone units: stressed syllables in capitals 


I'm LOOking for a ... 
(incomplete because no rising or falling tone is present, only a level tone) 


-DID she ... 


4 Speakers' turns, unlike written sentences, are not neat and tidy. The speakers 
regularly interrupt each other, or speak at the same time, intervene in another's 
contribution or overlap in their speaking turns. And any transcript of a real 
conversation is much less tidy than the layout of a dialogue in a drama script or 
in a course book for learning a language. 

5 Listeners are not just passive recipients. There are back-channel items (e.g. 
Mm, Yeah), by which listeners give feedback, and other (normally supportive) 
responses (e.g. Right). 

6 There are abandoned or incomplete structures (e.g. It zvas a bit erm ... A bit.). 
‘Incomplete’ structures rarely cause any problem of understanding, and can be 
collaboratively completed by others. For example, the utterance For a car 
shows one speaker completing the utterance of another. 

7 References to people and things in the immediate situation may be 
incomprehensible to an outsider reading the transcript. The speakers say Take 
that off and Have you got hold of it?. Without being present at the time of 
speaking or without a considerable amount of previous text, it is not clear at all 
to an outsider what that and it refer to, or off where it is supposed to be 
removed. 

8 'Subordinate' clauses are present but they are not always obviously connected 
to any particular main clause (e.g. the clause As soon as they hear insurance 
claim). 

9 There are structures which are difficult to label (is the second Take that off an 
ellipted form of I'll just take that off? Is it an imperative? What is the status of 
And they're like? Like appears to function here to mark a direct speech report 
(i.e. And they said ...). (For this use of like, «$ 49 and 501e.) 
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10 Ellipsis is common (e.g. [it] All looks great.). Ellipsis occurs when words 
usually considered 'obligatory' (e.g. a subject for a verb in a declarative clause) 
are not needed because they can be understood from the immediate context 
or from the knowledge which is shared between speakers. For speakers and 
listeners, there are no words ‘missing’, and what we call ellipsis is simply an 
economical and sufficient form of communication which is different from the 
typical grammar of written English, where greater elaboration and 
specification is usually necessary because the written text is usually being read 
at a different time and place from when it was created. 

11 Some ‘words’ have an uncertain status as regards grammar. (e.g. Wow. Now.) 
For example, wow has an exclamative function, showing the speaker's 
reaction to something that has been said or that has happened, and seems to 
stand on its own. Right and now at the end of the extract seem to be 
organisational or structural (rather than referring to time), functioning to 
close down one topic or phase of the conversation and to move on to another 
phase. This use of right and now is a discourse-marking use. Such frequent 
words often connect one phase of the discourse with another and are outside 
of ‘grammar’ when grammar refers to the structure of phrases, clauses and 
sentences. + 115 Interjections and 106 Discourse markers 

12 Despite these special characteristics of spoken transcripts, it is important to 
remember that the majority of grammatical items and structures are equally 
at home in speech and writing. In this chapter the emphasis will be on 
those structures which are most frequently found in the everyday informal 
conversations in the spoken corpus used in the creation of this book and which 
differ most markedly from the grammar of the texts in the written corpus. 


THE NOTION OF STANDARD SPOKEN GRAMMAR 84 


The term ‘standard grammar’ is most typically associated with written language, 
and is usually considered to be characteristic of the recurrent usage of adult, 
educated native speakers of a language. Standard grammar ideally reveals no 
particular regional bias. Thus ‘Standard British English’ grammar consists of items 
and forms that are found in the written usage of adult educated native speakers 
from Wales, Scotland and England and those Northern Irish users who consider 
themselves part of the British English speech community. 

The typical sources of evidence for standard usage are literary texts, quality 
journalism, academic and professional writing, etc. Standard grammar is given the 
status of the official record of educated usage by being written down in grammar 
books and taught in schools and universities. 

Spoken transcripts often have frequent occurrences of items and structures 
considered incorrect according to the norms of standard written English. However, 
many such forms are frequently and routinely used by adult, educated native speakers. 
Examples of such structures are split infinitives (e.g. We decided to immediately sell it), 
double negation (e.g. He won’t be late I don’t think, as compared to I don’t think he will 
be late), singular nouns after plural measurement expressions (e.g. He’s about six foot 
tall), the use of contracted forms such as gonna (going to), wanna (want to), and so on. 
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Standard spoken English grammar will therefore be different from standard 
written English grammar in many respects if we consider 'standard' to bea 
description of the recurrent spoken usage of adult native speakers. What may be 
considered ‘non-standard’ in writing may well be ‘standard’ in speech. 

Speech and writing are not independent. Although some forms of spoken 
grammar do not appear in writing (unless in written dialogues), there is 
considerable overlap and there is an increasing range of forms appearing in 
informal written texts which previously were only considered acceptable in 
speech. In 120 the presence of typically spoken grammatical forms in such 
contexts as emails and internet chat-room exchanges is discussed. 


Grammatical acceptability 85 


In this book the following criteria* are adopted for grammatical acceptability in British 
English to determine whether or not an item or structure is included.‘Widespread’ here 
means across speakers of both genders and across a wide range of ages and social and 
regional backgrounds. 


e Included: in widespread use in both the written and spoken corpus (most forms are in 
this category). 

* Included: in widespread use in both the written and spoken corpus but not approved in 
more prescriptive grammar books and often avoided by many writers of formal English, 
for example, split infinitives, stranded prepositions (e.g. That's the woman I gave it to, 
compared with That's the woman to whom I gave it). 

e Included: rare or not occurring in the written corpus but widespread and normal in the 
spoken corpus (-$ for example, 96 Headers and 97 Tails), and vice versa. 

e Not included: regionally or socially marked in the written and/or spoken corpus but 
widespread and normal within major regional/social varieties of British English 
(** for example, the use of ain’t, 119b). 

e Not included: non-occurring and unacceptable in all varieties of British English 
(for example a structure such as he did must speak). 


SPOKEN GRAMMAR AND REAL-TIME COMMUNICATION 86 


Unplanned speech 86a 


Spoken language is normally unplanned. There are occasions when what is said is 
memorised or read aloud from a script, but speech mainly takes place in real time. 
It is 'online' communication, it is spontaneous and there is normally very little 
time for advance planning. 

Because thinking time is limited, pauses, repetitions and rephrasings are 
common. The flow of a communication may also be affected by interruptions or 
by overlaps with other speakers or by external factors in the speech situation 
(e.g. a phone ringing may take someone temporarily away). 

In writing there are usually opportunities to plan and hierarchically structure 
the text. The writer can usually rephrase or edit what is written. In speech, 
utterances are linked together as if in a chain. One piece of information follows 
after another and speakers have few opportunities for starting again. 


Our thanks to Susan Hunston for suggesting this list of categories. 
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Simple phrasal structures 86b 


Structures which are often quite complex in writing (e.g. heavily modified noun 
phrases, embedded clauses) are often simplified in real-time informal speech. 
Some examples are discussed here and in 94 Situational ellipsis. 


Pronouns 

The ‘online’ nature of spoken communication means that pronouns are often 

preferred to nouns. Pronouns are only rarely modified and are therefore easier to 

construct and allow speed of communication. They also indicate the shared 

context of the speakers and reflect the face-to-face nature of the communication, 

where references are often to persons and things in the immediate situation. 
Pronouns referring to things in the shared context are in bold in this extract: 


[four people are assembling a child's portable bed, for which they have 
instructions] 

A: It should fit there cos it's not that big I don't think. 

B: It's warm in here, shall I turn that down? 

A: We've got the instructions anyway. 

C: I thought you'd organised it ... just put it by the window or something. 
D: D'you want me to take that? 

B: Ooh ... then there's bedding for about ten people here [laughs]. 


Full noun phrases 

The use of multiple modifiers before a head noun in a noun phrase rarely happens 
in everyday informal speech. Speakers are alert to the constraints which listeners 
are under in processing information. In informal conversation there is an 
overwhelming preference for a very simple structure of determiner (+ one 
adjective) + noun such as: 


Yeah it's a big house, six bedrooms. 
(compare the possible alternative: It's a big, six-bedroom house.) 


It's a large house, lovely, just right. 


However, in writing, it is not difficult to find more complex adjectival structures: 
Living in a big, dirty, communal house eating rubbish ... 


The cosy, lace-curtained house ... 


Simple noun phrases are not a rule of spoken grammar, but it is a very strong 
tendency. Any speaker may use a structurally complex noun phrase in spoken 
communication (for example in a public speech or presentation), but in casual 
conversation they will probably be heard as rather formal. Similarly, a writer may 
wish to create a more informal, interactive and dialogic style and may make such 
choices for different expressive purposes. 


Phrasal chaining 

The constraints of thinking-time mean that speaker turns typically contain 
phrasal chunks of information built up in stages, often by means of sequences of 
adjective phrases or of simple noun phrases. This accounts for the basic 
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characteristic of spoken grammar as being more like the strung-together coaches 
of a train or links of a chain rather than a carefully constructed hierarchy of 
embedded structures, one inside the other: 


For that time of year you need a polo-shirt or something, light, cool, you know 
short sleeves, cotton. 
(compare: a light, cool, short-sleeved, cotton shirt) 


I mean Andy is very talented ... good teacher, good diplomat, nice bloke. 
(compare: Andy is a nice, talented, good, diplomatic person and teacher.) 


«% 167-175 The noun phrase, 197-212 Pronouns and 140-154 Grammar and 
academic English for a wider range of examples of premodification and 
postmodification with reference to nouns and pronouns in both spoken and 
written contexts 


«% also 236-241 Adjectives and adjective phrases 


CLAUSE COMBINATION 87 


Real-time communication 87a 


One of the most notable features of clause combination in informal spoken 
English is the way in which clauses are strung together in a sequence with one 
clause unit added to another in a non-hierarchical way. 

The needs of real-time communication do not allow the speaker time to 
construct over-elaborate patterns of main and subordinate clauses. Much more 
common are sequences of clauses linked by coordinating conjunctions (and, but, 
or) or by simple subordinating conjunctions such as because (frequently 
contracted to cos) and so, which often function more like coordinating rather 
than subordinating conjunctions: 


[the speaker is talking about her friend, Melanie, who was looking for a part- 
time job] 

Well, no, Melanie's actually still a student and she still has ten hours of 
lectures a week, so she works in McDonald's in her spare time cos she needs 
the money and she works in McDonald's in Hatfield ... 


[the speaker is describing a motor accident in which she was involved] 

I was driving along talking to Sue and we'd, like, stopped at some traffic lights 

and then - bang - there was this almighty crash and we got pushed forward all 

0f a sudden. 

[speakers are talking about discrepancies in a colleague's wages] 

A: I bet they've paid her for Sunday not paid her for the Bank Holiday, Friday 
and Monday. Cos that would make your nine hours wouldn't it. 

B: Yeah. Cos she's got the Saturday down the same as I did cos we all did the 
Saturday. 


25 Because/cos 
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Subordinate clauses 87b 


Informal spoken English includes subordinate clauses that occupy complete 
speaker turns. Such clauses often occur in conversation when one speaker takes 
over and maintains another speaker's topic or when another speaker provides a 
further comment. They often occur after a pause, or after brief feedback from a 
listener and often function to evaluate what has been said (such clauses are in 
bold in the examples below): 


A: So I turned round and chased after him. 
B: Just as I would have done. 


[talking about what is covered in an insurance policy] 
A: Oh I - I don't remember. 

B: I just got liability. 

A: Just liability. 

B: Which is good enough. At least it's insured. 
(comment after feedback from the listener) 


A: Well actually one person has applied. 
B: Mm. 
A: Which is great. 


A: They charge nearly a hundred pounds a week. But that's the average there, 
you knou. 

B: Mm. 

A: Though it's all relative I suppose. 


For further examples + 123-139 Grammar across turns and sentences 


Clausal blends 87c 


Sometimes clausal ‘blends’ occur. A blend is a syntactic structure which is 
completed in a different way from the way it began. The blend is, however, usually 
communicatively complete, effective and easily understood: 


In fact, that's why last year they rented a nice house, in er Spain, was it, is that 
it was near the airport. 

(more likely in writing or careful speech: The reason they rented a nice house 
in Spain last year was that it was near the airport.) 


They've nearly finished all the building work, hasn't it? 

(more likely in writing or careful speech: They've nearly finished all the 
building work, haven't they? Or: All the building work has been finished, 
hasn't it?) 
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POSITION OF ITEMS 88 


The nature of spontaneous speech means that items often appear in positions that 
are dictated by communicative needs and by people's thoughts as they unfold. 
Compared with written English, in much casual conversation in English, 
positioning is generally more flexible. 

Adjuncts may occur after tags, and adjuncts which do not normally occur in 
end position in written text regularly occur in end position in informal speech: 


Spanish is more widely used isn't it outside of Europe? 
(compare: Spanish is more widely used outside of Europe, isn't it?) 


I was worried I was going to lose it and I did almost. 
(compare: I was worried I was going to lose it and I almost did.) 


You know which one I mean probably. 
(compare: You probably know which one I mean.) 


Are my keys in the door still? 
(compare: Are my keys still in the door?) 


PAUSING, REPEATING AND RECASTING 89 


Pausing 89a 


Pauses can be unfilled or filled. An unfilled pause is simply a silence, normally 
only a silence of a second or two. Longer silences are rare in casual conversations 
and may be heard as problematic by participants. Unfilled pauses tend to occur 
when a shift in topic or a change in direction is about to occur. They often 
coincide with syntactic boundaries such as clause units: 


Pauses of longer than one second are indicated by dots [...] 

A: I spoke to her last night and ... well, she's not going to take the job. 
B: How is he taking the divorce thing? 

A: Okay, I suppose ... Are you planning on shopping this afternoon? 


A filled pause is marked by a vocalisation such as er or erm (also written as uh and 
um) or a lexical form such as like, well, you know. A filled pause can mark a shift 
in topic, especially when accompanied by discourse markers such as right or well 
or okay (which commonly initiate a new stretch of discourse). They may also often 
indicate that speakers have not finished what they want to say and wish to 
continue: 


I suppose, er, she'll, she'll take over next week then? 


[A is on the telephone, then finishes that conversation (Bye bye.) and speaks to 
B (Sorry about that.)] 

A: Thanks ever so much. Bye bye. Sorry about that. 

B: That's okay. Er, right, where were we? 
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Filled pauses frequently precede important lexical choices underlining that the 
speaker takes time to select the appropriate expression: 


I, erm, I’m not sure what we should do here, are you? 
It was the, er, the director, wasn't it? 
I was on my way there and, erm, got lost, I’m afraid. 


I think she was a bit er upset. 


Repeating and recasting 89b 


Under the pressure of real time, speakers may repeat words or phrases or recast 
what they are saying. This is perfectly normal in spontaneous speech, and is not to 
be taken as a sign of sloppy or lazy performance: 


The — sign indicates an utterance which is cut short 

The + sign indicates an interrupted turn which continues at the next + sign 

[speaker is an insurance salesperson explaining different kinds of cover] 

A: With third party fire and theft in fact if you'd had that cover+ 

B: Mm. 

A: «in the event of an accident erm you you wouldn't have to pay anything. But 
erm you'd ha= I mean you'd have You wouldn't have to pay anything towards 
the claim but you'd have to sort your own damage to your car out. 

B: Right. 

A: Whereas we'd pay for the third party, like, the other others involved. 

B: I see right yeah. 

(despite hesitations and recasting, the message is clearly comprehensible to the 

listener) 


Repeats are one way in which speakers may buy more time for thought. Repetition 
often occurs at the beginning of an utterance or clause: 


I, Pm, Pm not sure he'll he'll be able to arrange that at such short notice. 


I can't tell you, I’m afraid. It, it ... would cause too much emotional damage. 


Recasting is another feature of real-time communication. Sometimes speakers say 
things too quickly and need to backtrack, in the process reformulating words and 
phrases; sometimes they need to qualify what was said previously: 


That's such a limited attitude, well, okay, I know it’s cautious and sensible and 
not just limited but I think we've got to take more risks. 
(rephrasing and modifying the word limited) 


[OHP = overhead projector] 
Before we start ... before we go into that level of detail, I’m going to write it on 
the OHP. 


(rephrasing the subordinate clause) 
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Sometimes speakers search for the right phrasings and do not find them. The 
desired word may be supplied by another speaker. Sometimes speakers choose not 
to find the right phrasings, or utterances are left incomplete, with an implicit 
understanding formed between the speakers: 


A: I really like the Greek salad, it's the cheese, the the 
B: Feta 
A: The Feta, that's it. It’s strong but I really really like it. 


[The — sign indicates an utterance which is cut short] 

A: There was sort of like a concrete er er sea er wa= what's it called? 
B: Defence. 

A: Sea defe= thank you. Sea defence. 


A: Have you got hold of it? 
B: Yeah. 

A: It was a bit erm— 

B: Mm. 

C: Mm. 

A: A bit= 

B: That’s right. 


ORGANISING THE DISCOURSE 90 


Spoken language often looks chaotic and unorganised, as many of the examples 
above might suggest. However, speakers do need to organise their discourse. They 
need to preface what they are going to say, and to reflect back upon what they 
have said. They also need to mark the openings and closings of topics and of 
whole conversations. 

Specific words and structures are often used to mark boundaries in 
conversation between one topic, one stage or phase of the conversation, or one bit 
of business and the next: for example, items such as anyway, right, okay, you see, 
I mean, mind you, well, so, now. These items are called discourse markers. 
Discourse markers help with the planning and organisation of speech. 
Structurally, discourse markers function outside the boundaries of the clause. 
Brief examples are given here; for more detailed treatment, « 108. 

It is their function as organisers of larger stretches of spoken language that 
qualifies words or phrases or other structures for classification as discourse 
markers. For example, anyway may be used as an adjunct within the clause, but 
can also function as a discourse marker indicating some sort of shift in the 
direction of the conversation: 


I shouldn't be jealous but I am anyway. 
(adjunct modifying the second main clause) 


A: Sorry. You know what I mean. Sounds like you’re gonna post it or something. 
B: No. 

A: Oh dear. Anyway, I'll have to go cos I’ve got to ring Bob. 

B: Right. 

(discourse marker, signalling a desire to close the conversation) 
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Similarly, right can be an adjective or adverb, but as a discourse marker it often 
signals that a speaker is ready to move on to the next phase of business: 


Right, we'd better try to phone and see what they have to report. 


For further discussion of discourse organisation, *$ 123-159 Grammar across 
turns and sentences and 242-249 Adverbs and adverb phrases 


17 Anyway; 52 Mean; 54 Now; 57 Oh; 58 Okay/OK; 68 Really; 
69 Right, rightly; 71 So; 76 Well 


SPOKEN GRAMMAR AND INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION 91 


Spoken language is most commonly an interactive, face-to-face process. Meanings 
are often created by referring to shared knowledge or by an understanding based 
on context or because what is referred to is physically and visually present before 
the speakers. Many items and structures in spoken grammar, therefore, reflect the 
interpersonal dimension rather than the content of the message. They are outlined 
here and dealt with in detail in the chapters and sections referred to. 

Deictic expressions such as in here, over there, that one, this here, right now, 
then are common (+ 93). Situational ellipsis (e.g. someone asking someone: 
Finished?) is common because points of reference are often obvious to 
participants (++ 94). Speakers also perform regular checks that understanding is 
shared and they work hard to provide orientation for listeners and engage them 
by means of headers (+: 96), tails ( 97) and tags (+ 98). Discourse markers 
(7$ 108) also play a vital part in maintaining a listener’s involvement. 

In informal, face-to-face conversations speakers are often careful not to sound 
too assertive or direct; normally they do not wish to seem impolite to their 
listeners. They are also careful not to sound over-precise, which might be taken to 
be threatening or pedantic. Consequently, polite forms and indirect language, 
purposefully vague language and approximations (+$ 103) are much in evidence 
and in ways which would be unusual in most written contexts. 
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Introduction 92 
Deixis: viewpoint and time and 
place references 95 
General 95a 
This, that, these, those 95b 
Situational ellipsis 94 
Situational and other kinds of 
ellipsis 94a 
Initial elements 94b 
Interrogatives with no auxiliary or 
subject 94c 
Interrogatives: subject pronoun 
and no auxiliary verb 94d 
Copular verb be 94e 
Declaratives: no subject 
pronoun 94f 
It and demonstratives 94g 
Existential there 94h 
Verb ellipsis in directives 94i 
Determiners 94j 
Conditional if 94k 
Fixed expressions 941 
Prepositions 94m 
Response tokens 95 
General 95a 
Premodification 95b 
Negation 95c 
Pairs and clusters 95d 
Headers 96 
Headers and clause structure 96a 
Types of header 96b 
Headers and clause elements 96c 
Tails 97 
Tails and clause structure 97a 
Types of tail 97b 
Tails and clause elements 97c 
Questions and tags 98 
General 98a 
Question tags and intonation 98b 
Tag patterns in requests 98c 
Position of question tags 98d 
Fixed tags in informal 
speech 98e 


Echo questions 99 
Follow-up questions 100 
Two-step questions and 
responses 101 
Preface question: (Do you) know 
hat? 102 
Vague expressions and 
approximations 103 
Vague language 103a 
Approximations 103b 


From utterance to discourse 


INTRODUCTION 92 


Sections 82-91 outlined some key features of spoken language, especially the way 
face-to-face conversations are tied to the participants and the immediate situation 
in which they are speaking in real time. 

In this chapter, 92-105, we consider how grammatical features in spoken 
utterances reflect the creation of discourse rather than just the internal 
construction of phrases, clauses and sentences. We use the term ‘utterance’ 
to refer to complete communicative units, which may consist of single words, 
phrases, clauses and clause combinations spoken in context, in contrast to the 
term 'sentence', which we reserve for units consisting of at least one main clause 
and any accompanying subordinate clauses, and marked by punctuation 
(capital letters and full stops) in writing. 

This chapter considers how speakers orient themselves to the situation of 
speaking, centred on the notion of deixis. Deixis concerns the way speakers refer 
to people and things in terms of time and space, all in relation to the moment and 
situation of speaking. For example, the basic meanings of I and you in English are 
‘person speaking’ and ‘person addressed’, respectively, and who the words refer to 
will change every time the speaker changes. Similarly, an object which is this cup 
for a speaker may be referred to as that cup by a listener who is separated from the 
speaker in space or time: 


A: What’s this box here? 
B: I don’t know. Trash. 


[at a travel agent’s; the customer (A) has just received his tickets] 
A: Right well this is all right now is it? 

B: That's the ticket yes. 

(what is this for the customer is that for the agent) 


-%93 


This chapter also considers how speakers encode assumptions about what can be 
understood from the situation without being said, and what cannot, as reflected in 
the phenomenon of situational ellipsis. Ellipsis, or absence of references to 
entities which are obvious to all participants, is common in informal speech: 

A: Finished yet? 

B: Not yet. 

(obvious to the listener that the speaker means ‘Have you finished yet?") 


-$94 
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This chapter also examines how listeners respond to messages and show their 
‘listenership’, for example by the use of response tokens, i.e. single words and 
phrases that represent much more personally and affectively engaged alternatives 
to bare yes and no: 


[talking about food preparation] 
A: Actually these things should be marinated the night before. 
B: Exactly. Oh absolutely. Actually er yeah. Even the vegetables, Karen. 


The chapter then describes how speakers package the information in their 
messages with the listener firmly in mind (e.g. by the use of headers, informative 
items that precede the conventional clause structure and make the clause easier to 
process): 


(header) 


My father, he's been in hospital three times already. 
«$96 


In addition, the chapter considers how speakers create interactive exchanges by 
the use of questions and tags (short structures typically found at the end of 
clauses, such as You like mushrooms, don’t you?) (+ 98). 

Another important feature of spoken discourse is the purposive use of vague 
language (such as sort of, whatever) to project particular kinds of relationships 
between speakers (++ 103). 

The way speakers organise their utterances into coherent discourse and 
monitor it in relation to its reception by listeners is covered in the next chapter, 
in the section on discourse markers (+ 108). 


DEIXIS: VIEWPOINT AND TIME AND PLACE REFERENCES 93 


General 93a 


Deixis refers to the way speakers orient themselves and their listeners in terms of 
person, time and space in relation to the immediate situation of speaking. Deictic 
features occur in both written and spoken language. For example, a written notice 
might say Vehicles must not be parked here, where here most likely refers to the 
immediate environment of the notice itself. However, deictic items are more 
common in spoken English as the relationship between the discourse and the 
situation is typically more immediate. 

References to the immediate situation are achieved mainly by means of 
determiners such as this, these, that, those, adverbs such as here, now, there, then, 
ago and personal pronouns such as I, ze, him, us. Deictic words are especially 
common in situations where joint actions are undertaken and where people and 
things referred to can be seen by the participants. The following examples contain 
deictic items (in bold) which orient the listener interpersonally (who is referred 
to), temporally (when) and spatially (where). Note how the meaning of zve can 
differ between being inclusive and exclusive: 
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[message left on an answerphone] 

Im phoning up about this trying to set up a meeting and various other things I 
believe. Erm there's a centre staff meeting at two on Friday twenty fourth. And I 
was thinking perhaps we could meet in the morning beforehand if you’re going 
to be free that day. Anyway er give me a ring. Pm around tomorrow. Though 
tomorrow afternoon Pm not about because I've got an appointment at the 
hospital. So I don't know how long Ill be there. But Pm here tomorrow 
morning Friday so ring. 


We in this case includes the speaker and the listener. Note also how references 
such as around and about could mean the speaker's home or place of work, 
depending on where the speaker is or on what the common understanding of 
around and about are between the speaker and listener: 

[in a restaurant] 

Waiter: Right ladies. 

Customer A: Shall we order some starters? 

Customer B: Yeah. 

Customer C: Yeah. 

Customer A: Er, sesame prawn toast. 

Waiter: Yeah. 

(we in this case includes A, B and C, but excludes the waiter) 

A: What are you doing at Christmas? 

B: We're having my brother and a friend for lunch on Christmas Day. 

A: Right. Mm. 

B: But otherwise we're not doing a great deal. 

A: Okay. And New Year's Eve or New Year's Day? 

B: No e don't really bother. 

A: Right. 

(we excludes the listener) 

Id like to pop in to that little shop over there before we leave. 

(zve in this case may or may not include the listener(s), depending on context) 


This, that, these, those 93b 
Referring to physical closeness and distance 
This and these are used to refer to things which are close in space and time: 
I like this hotel, don't you? 
I’m sorry, he's not here. He's away this week. 
In this lecture we shall be looking in particular at Shakespeare's History Plays. 
Have you finished with these newspapers? 
That and those refer to objects and people that speakers may not easily identify 
from the immediate situation or that are more distant in space and time: 
Could I see that video on the shelf up there? 
We should move those chairs into the corner of the room. 
Do you remember that Sunday in Jeddah? It was the busiest day of the week. 
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On the telephone 

Especially in telephone calls and in answerphone messages this is used as a 
demonstrative pronoun to identify the speaker and that is used to ask the identity 
of other speakers: 


Hello, this is David Locastro speaking. I’m calling at 12.30 your time on 
November 9th to leave a message for Virginia Cortes. 


Is that Nicola? Hi, this is Carol Jordan here. 


Referring to psychological closeness and distance 

This can be used to underline or highlight that the speaker thinks something is 
important or newsworthy and will probably be familiar to the listener, instead of 
using unmarked the: 


One of the strategies is this new attack on long-term unemployment. 


This focuses or highlights new topics, making them more immediate and significant: 


A quarter of people in the group resigned, didn’t they, and this has led to other 
people protesting too. But what can we do? 


That can distance the speaker from aspects of the topic: 


You can’t say women shouldn’t be allowed to drive trucks because they can’t 
work the long hours. That’s just sexist. 


This and that sometimes express contrasts in emotional distance (sometimes 
called emotional deixis) and can signal different attitudes. This normally conveys 
a more positive and involved attitude whereas that suggests a more detached and 
possibly critical attitude: 


Now tell me what you think of this new girlfriend he’s got? 
(compare the more disapproving: Now tell me what you think of that new 
girlfriend he’s got?) 


Similarly, that sometimes carries a feeling of dismissal or rejection of something as 
problematic: 


[speakers are discussing new parking restrictions which have been introduced 

and a proposal to change the existing voucher system for parking] 

A: They’ve just brought all that parking in. There’s nothing much you can do 
about it. 

B: Yeah. Abolition of the car-parking voucher scheme. How can he do that? He 
can’t do that. It’s not in his power to do that. 

C: What’s he saying? 

B: He says he’s gonna abolish the parking scheme. Which is obviously stupid. 
You know the voucher scheme. 

C: Mm. 

B: Which, obviously everyone wants to get rid of that stupid voucher scheme. 
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In narratives 

In narratives, anecdotes, jokes and similar forms, this can be used instead of the 
indefinite article a/an to create a sense of immediacy when introducing important 
people and things in the story: 


This girl Susanna knew in New York, she went to live with this guy called Ché. 
That can be used in narratives instead of the definite article the to refer to things 
that are well known to listeners: 


Then we drove round that big roundabout and over that bridge, you know the 
one just as you come into Norwich. 


~$ 196f, 196g 


SITUATIONAL ELLIPSIS 94 


Situational and other kinds of ellipsis 94a 


Ellipsis can be either situational, textual or structural. Situational ellipsis means 
not explicitly referring to people and things which are in the immediate situation, 
such as the participants themselves: 


A: Don't know what's gone wrong here. 
B: Oh. Need any help? 
(situational; understood: I don’t know ... Do you need ...) 


He applied and got the job. 
(textual; understood from previous clause: ... and he got the job.) 


The car he was driving was stolen. 
(structural; optional use of that: The car that he was driving ...) 


Although ellipsis is often defined as the absence of elements normally required by 
the grammar (e.g. a subject before a tensed verb form), in reality nothing is 
‘missing’ from elliptical messages; they contain enough for the purposes of 
communication. It makes more sense to say that writing and formal speech 
typically need to elaborate more for the sake of readers/listeners and so ‘add’ 
items that might otherwise be unnecessary in everyday informal speech. 

Situational ellipsis may involve understood references to a range of expressions 
relating to people and things: 


Didn’t know that film was on tonight. 

(understood: I didn’t know ...) 

Sounds good to me. 

(understood: It/that/something obvious in the situation sounds ...) 

Lots of things to tell you about the trip to Barcelona. 

(understood: There are/I’ve got/we've got lots of things ...) 

[at a dry-cleaner’s; speaker B is leaving a pair of trousers for cleaning] 

A: Wednesday at four be okay? 

B: Er, yeah, that’s fine ... Just check the pockets a minute. 

(understood: Will/would Wednesday at four be ... l'Il/let me just check ...) 
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Initial elements 94b 


In spoken language, the most common kind of situational ellipsis involves initial 
elements in phrases and clauses, especially at the beginning of a speaker's turn. 
A normally expected determiner may be absent from a noun phrase, or the initial 
preposition from a prepositional phrase, or an initial auxiliary verb and its subject 
may be unnecessary where the meaning is obvious to all participants. This is 
particularly common in informal conversation: 

A: Where's that cheese we bought? 

B: Fridge I think. 

(understood: In the fridge I think.) 

A: Seen that photo? The photo of mum when she was young? 

B: Yes. 

(understood: Have you seen that photo?) 


Interrogatives with no auxiliary or subject 94c 


Auxiliary verbs and second person subject pronouns are often considered 
unnecessary in interrogative clauses: 


Started yet? 
(understood: Have you started yet?) 


Hi Jim. Playing tonight? 
(understood: Are you playing tonight?) 


Hi, Colin, been working? 
(understood: ... have you been working?) 


Got any money? 
(understood: Have you got any money?) 


Interrogatives: subject pronoun and no auxiliary verb 94d 


In interrogatives, an initial auxiliary is often unnecessary, even when the subject is 
present: 


You been eating the biscuits again? 
(understood: Have you been eating ...?) 


The dog bothering you? Shall I throw him out? 
(understood: Is the dog bothering you?) 


A: Anybody want soup? 
B: No thank you. 
(understood: Does anybody want soup?) 


This type of ellipsis does not normally occur with I: 


Am I interfering? 


(interfering?) 
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Copular verb be 94e 


In interrogatives, initial copular verb be is often not needed before you (and less 
frequently zve or they): 


A: You all right for coffee, mum? 
B: Yes, I’m all right, thanks. 
(understood: Are you all right ...?) 


You sure you don't want a lift? 
(understood: Are you sure ...?) 


You the person who wanted a ticket? 
We the people you were looking for? 
They your friends or are they just people you work with? 


In interrogatives, initial be and the subject may both be unnecessary before 
adjectival complements: 


[waiter to customers] 
Ready to order? 


[host to child during a meal] 
Too spicy for you? 


Declaratives: no subject pronoun 94f 


Initial / 

Initial J is often unnecessary in declaratives in informal speech, both with 
auxiliary and modal verb structures and with lexical verbs (especially mental 
process verbs such as think, reckon, guess, hope, like, love, wonder, suppose): 


A: What's the matter? 
B: Can't find my glasses. 
(understood: I can't find my glasses.) 


Like your new car. 
(understood: I like your new car.) 


A: Chocolate? 
B: No. Don’t want any more, thanks. 


[guest (A) and host (B) at dinner table; afters is an informal word for dessert] 
A: That was lovely. 
B: Hope you've got a little bit of room left for afters. 


[talking about a house infested with mice] 
A: They used to wake us up in the night didn’t they, scurrying up the walls. 
B: Yeah. Wonder how they got up walls. 


This also occurs frequently in short replies such as: don’t know, can’t remember, 
think so, hope so: 


A: Can you make those changes to the list? 
B: Yeah. Think so, yeah. 
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Both J and the auxiliary verb may be absent from initial position in declaratives: 


[end of conversation] 
Okay then. Talk to you later. 
(understood: PII talk to you later.) 


Love to meet her. 
(understood: I'd love to meet her.) 


© Pronouns cannot be omitted in all cases. Note that the examples above are all 
informal, and involve mostly auxiliary and modal verbs, and verbs such as 
think, hope, wonder. In most other cases, a subject pronoun must be used: 


Did you meet Robbie? He was there at the same time as you. 
(Did-you-mmeet-Robbie?-Was-there-atthe-same-time-as-you-) 
A: Will your mother be here too? 

B: Yeah, she's coming. 


GXealici-eemima) 


We and other subject pronouns 
We and second and third person subject pronouns are less likely to be absent, but 
may be if the referent is obvious (but -$ if in 94g): 
A: How's Fiona? 
B: Oh she’s fine. Works too hard, that’s her only problem. 
I've never had a holiday like it in my life. Never spoke to me. He never spoke to 
me all the time we were there. 
(understood: He never spoke to me.) 
A: My brother and his son built the patio for us. 
B: Really? 
A: Yeah. Came here a couple of summers ago and did it. 


Question tags 
Subject pronouns are most typically absent in declarative questions when 
accompanied by a question tag: 

[brothers here refers to a religious order of teachers] 

A: And did you ever, did you ever know any of the brothers down at the school 

when Bernard went there? 

B: No, I didn’t. 

A: Never met any of them, did you? 

B: No, no. 

A: Got lost, did they? 

B: Yes, they did and it was not for the first time. 


Need a ticket, do we? 
Fooled you then, didn’t I? 
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Not all cases of this kind are genuine ellipsis. The following may be seen simply as 
a variation on typical word order: 
Get the hang of it, did you? 


(Not: Yeugetthe hans of it, did you?) 
(understood: Did you get the hang of it?) 


Looking much better, he was. 


It and demonstratives 94g 


Subject pronoun it and demonstrative pronouns are often not needed: 


A: Oh is this a new one? 
B: Looks like it, yeah. 
(understood: It looks like it, yeah.) 


A: It says Duscellier. 
B: Doesn’t make any sense. 
(understood: It/that doesn't make any sense.) 


[students talking about a party] 
Like that one we went to in Birchfield Road. Turned out to be something Dave 
had something to do with. 


Initial it is frequently unnecessary in short replies such as could be, might be, 
should be, probably is, usually is, must have been, could have been, might have 
been, should have been: 


A: It was white chicken in something. 
B: Chilli, was it? 
A: Could be. 


A: He was stuck for eleven hours at Heathrow airport. 
B: Must have been awful. 


Initial it plus auxiliary verb are often omitted in references to weather and 
temperature: 


Raining again. 
(understood: It’s raining again.) 
Looking brighter at last. 


Been cold lately. 


Initial it and copular verb be may both be unnecessary when the referent is obvious: 


A: What do you think of it? 

B: Excellent. 

(understood: It is excellent.) 

A: I just thought it might help others. 
B: Yes yes. 

A: No good for me now. It’s too late. 
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The same applies to initial pronoun subject that in conventional responses such as 
that's true, that's correct, that's good: 


A: I’m sure Tony doesn't get much sleep. 
B: True. 

A: So, how are you doing? 

B: Pm all right. 

A: Good. 


Existential there 94h 


Initial existential there (and its accompanying verb be) may be considered 
unnecessary: 

Must have been half a million people. 

(understood: There must have been half a million people.) 


Nobody at home, by the look of it. 


[talking about the activities of mysterious neighbours] 


Yeah, they do seem to be dragging stuff about. It's really zveird. Seems to be 
more stuff come out than gone in. 


Verb ellipsis in directives 94i 


Occasionally the verb may be understood in a directive: 
[teacher to pupils] 
Hands up. 
(understood: Put your hands up.) 


Everyone into the garden. We want to take a photo. 
(understood: Everyone come/go into the garden.) 


[airport public announcement] 
Mr Ken Wilson to airport information please. 
(understood: Will Mr Ken Wilson go to airport information please.) 


Determiners 94j 


Articles considered obligatory in formal speech and especially in writing may be 
unnecessary in informal speech when the referent is obvious: 

[customer in a café] 

Black coffee, please. 

(understood: A black coffee, please.) 

A: Where do you want this? 

B: Bottom shelf, please. 

(understood: (On) the bottom shelf, please.) 

[doing a job; addressing the person helping] 

Right, hammer please. 

(understood: Right, the hammer please.) 
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[BBC radio news anchorman] 
Time is twenty to nine. 
(understood: The time is twenty to nine.) 


Other determiners may also be similarly unnecessary: 


A: Hi Brian. 

B: Hi. 

A: How’s it going. Flat ready yet? 
(understood: (Is) your flat ready yet?) 


A: Ooh, what’s the matter? 
B: Mm. Neck’s aching. I don’t know what I’ve done. Must have twisted it. 
(understood: My neck’s aching.) 


[talking about a dog] 
Look at him. Tail’s wagging. He’s happy. 
(understood: His tail’s wagging.) 


Conditional if 94k 
Conditional if, where considered obligatory in formal speech and especially in 
formal writing, may occasionally be absent from initial position: 


They turn up at any point, just let me know. 
(understood: If they turn up ...) 


[host at table] 
You want anything else, just help yourself. 


Fixed expressions 94l 
Many everyday fixed expressions are prone to ellipsis of initial elements, since 
these can be assumed to be known by all participants: 


[said just as rain starts to fall] 
Good thing I remembered the umbrella. 
(understood: It is a/It was a good thing ...) 


OR, good job I've left a little hole, then. 
(understood: It's a good job ...) 
Other common expressions that occur with initial ellipsis include: 
(There's) no point in ... 
(It's) not worth ... 
(It would be) best if you ... 
(I'll) see you later/tomorrow/soon ... 
(I'll) be seeing you ... 


(You) never know, ... 
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Prepositions 94m 


Prepositional meaning is often obvious in context and prepositions may not be 
necessary: 


A: Where does she live? 
B: Don't know. The south I think. 
(understood: In the south ...) 


A: Where is the post office actually? 
B: Top of Churchill Street, on your right. 
(understood: At the top ...) 


Absence of prepositions is particularly common in informal styles, in expressions 
which refer to place and especially to time, including expressions of duration and 
frequency: 


I've got to make a number of trips this May, Dubai, Hong Kong, Berlin just for 
starters. 
(understood: ... to Dubai, to Hong Kong, to Berlin ...) 


She's been like that two or three days a week. 
(understood: She's been like that for two or three days a week.) 


Why don't you both pop round Saturday evening? 
(understood: Why don't you both pop round on Saturday evening?) 


In informal speech prepositions often do not occur in expressions of measurement 
and in precise expressions of time: 


He's the same level as you. 
(understood: He is at the same level as you.) 


A: What time are we meeting? 
B: Ten o'clock. Is that okay? 
(understood: At what time ..., At ten o'clock ...) 


Stranded prepositions (+ 257) may sometimes be unnecessary with expressions 
of place and time: 


They have no place to go. 
(understood: They have no place to go to.) 


You've got less than an hour to finish the job. 
(or, more formal: ... less than an hour in which to finish the job.) 


RESPONSE TOKENS 95 


General 95a 


Some adjectives and adverbs are many times more common in spoken language 
than in written language because of their frequent use as response tokens. These 
include absolutely, certainly, definitely, fine, good, great, indeed, really. In spoken 
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grammar, the term ‘response token’ better describes their function of referring to a 
whole preceding utterance rather than their word-class identity as adjectives or 
adverbs: 


A: We've decided to go to Greece this year, probably in early June. 
B: Really. That sounds nice. 


A: That's a fair comment, isn't it? 
B: Absolutely. 


A: It's more for the kids, isn't it? 
B: You think so? 
A: Yeah definitely. 


A: I reckon she won't last long in that job. 
B: Possibly. 


A: She's obviously going to tear it up and throw it in the bin. 
B: Precisely. 


A: Well, you wear a little black dress to clubs or to a party. 
B: Yeah exactly. 


Some response tokens are strongly associated with particular contexts. Fine most 
typically occurs in making arrangements and reaching decisions. Certainly most 
typically occurs in reply to a request for a service or favour (compare definitely in 
the example above, which, although close in meaning to certainly, strengthens the 
force of a response and would be inappropriate in the restaurant context below): 


A: Okay. I’ll see you a bit later then. 
B: Fine. 
A: In the morning, whenever. 


[to a waiter] 
A: Can I have the bill please? 
B: Yes, certainly. 


(B: Yes; definitely.) 


Adjectives such as excellent, fine, great, good, lovely, right, perfect offer positive 
feedback to the speaker and often mark the boundaries of topics where speakers 
express their satisfaction with phases of business such as making arrangements, 
agreeing on courses of action, and marking the satisfactory exchange of 
information, goods and services: 


[at a travel agent's; A is the assistant] 

A: There you go. There's your ticket. And your accommodation there. 
Insurance, and just some general information. 

B: Excellent. Right. 


[dealer (A) and customer (B) in a car spare-parts depot] 
A: FI get one of the lads in to come and do it for you. 
B: Lovely. 
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Response tokens also frequently occur at the beginning of longer responses, 
typically as a preface to a comment on the preceding utterance: 


[colleagues at work] 
A: You can make it, you can meet me later if you want. 
B: Fine. Whatever. I’ve got nothing new. 


Premodification 95b 


Many response tokens may be premodified by intensifying adverbs which add 
further emphasis: 


[woman talking about giving birth] 

A: Dick was very excited cos at one point they asked for hot towels. 

B: Oh. 

A: Just like the movies. So he skipped off down the corridor to get the hot 
towels. 

B: Oh jolly good. 


[discussing tenancy problems in rented accommodation] 

A: Isn’t there something in your tenancy agreement about it? You have a 
written agreement don’t you? 

B: Most definitely. 


Negation 95c 


Absolutely, certainly and definitely may be negated as response tokens by adding 
not: 


[speaker A is considering buying a CD player for the first time] 

A: ... but then I'd have to go out and buy lots of CDs wouldn't I? 

B: Well yes. I suppose you would. 

A: There's no point in having a thing if you can't play them. Haven't got any. 
B: Absolutely not. Absolutely not. 


[discussing the difficulty of studying in the evenings after working all day in a 

day job] 

A: Seven o'clock in the evening after a day at work is not really quite what you 
need, is it? 

B: No. 

A: Hm. 

B: Definitely not. 

A: No. 


Pairs and clusters 95d 


Response tokens often occur in pairs. This is particularly evident when a topic is 
being closed down or at a boundary in the talk when another topic is introduced. 
The pair function both to signal a boundary and to add satisfaction or agreement 
or simply to express friendly social support. Occasionally, triple response tokens 
occur: 
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[waiter (A) and customer (B) in a restaurant] 

A: If you need some more just order some more. All right? 
B: Right. Fine. 

A: Okay. Thank you. 

B: Thank you. 

A: You're welcome. 


[couple asking permission to look at a disused railway line] 
A: It went through, it goes through. Straight, straight on. 

B: Right. Wonderful. Great. Can we look round then? 

A: Yes certainly. 

B: Thank you. 


Response tokens may also cluster in consecutive series across speakers, providing 
multiple signals that a conversation is about to be terminated while at the same 
time consolidating interpersonal relationships. Often they occur together with 
other markers of closure such as thanks, checks, confirmations and greetings. 
Clustering is especially frequent in telephone conversations, where there are often 
pre-closing and closing routines: 


The — sign indicates an utterance which is cut short 
[telephone call concerning a printing order] 

A: Do you think it needs editing? 

: Erm I shouldn't think so. 

: Good. Brilliant. Okay, well I'll be round to pick it up. 
Okay. 

: Pick it up today. 

: Okay Jack. 

: Have you got the compliment slips? 

Yes. 

On all er= 

: They they look very good. 

Great. Yes. 

Fabulous. 

: All right. [laughs] 

: Okay. Thanks for that. 

: Okay Len. 

: Cheers. 

Bye. 

(all right and okay may be seen as pre-closing; cheers and bye close the call) 


D UDmUDPUD»UDUD»UD»U»tU 


[giving street directions] 

A: You'll come to a stop sign, take a right and just folloz it all the way out. 
B: OR. Perfect. 

C: Great. 

B: That's excellent. Thank you very much. 

C: Thank you so much. Thanks. 
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Other types of phrase and short clause also function as response tokens. Common 
ones include: 


Is that so? Not at all Of course 
By all means True enough What a pity! 
Fair enough 


«% also 242-249 Adverbs and adverb phrases 
56 Of course; 58 Okay/OK; 69 Right, rightly 


HEADERS 96 


Headers and clause structure 96a 


The dominant word order in English in both speech and writing is the declarative 
s-v-x where s is the subject of the clause, v is the verb and x is any other item that 
may be present, e.g. an object (0) or an adjunct (A). The theme (what the speaker 
wants to talk about or the point of departure of the message) is usually the subject 
of the clause (3 472). 

Fronting may be used to emphasise what the speaker considers to be especially 
significant. The word or phrase which is fronted and which comes first in the clause 
is highlighted or ‘thematised’ by the word order. Adjuncts are frequently fronted 
for emphasis in both spoken and written language (** 473), and objects and 
complements can also be fronted. This is particularly common in spoken 
language: 


I like David but Pat I find rather odd. 
(fronting of the object Pat) 


I think we tried to see too much. Naples I remember but all those other towns 
along the coast are a bit of a blur. 
(fronting of the object Naples) 


[trying to find a library book that is on short loan, i.e. must be returned after 

only a very short period] 

A: There's another short-loan book round here somewhere that I have to get in 
and I don't know where it is. Yes. That one and there's another one. Not one 
on the floor down there is there? 

B: No. 

A: It's probably around here then. Aha. Hiding from me. And a very good book 
it was too. 

(fronting of subject complement) 


These fronted elements still remain within the clause structure: 
[C = subject complement] 


C S Vv A 
a very good book | it | was | too 
(non-fronted: it was a very good book too) 
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However, in spoken English a particular type of structure is common where an 
item within the clause structure is placed before the clause and repeated (usually 
as a pronoun) in the clause itself. When such an item occurs before the clause, the 
structure is called a header: 


«X header > <x clause > 

S v C 
The teacher with glasses, he seems very nice. 
(non-fronted: The teacher with glasses seems very nice.) 


Types of header 96b 


A header most typically consists of a noun phrase followed by one or more 
pronouns which refer back to the noun phrase. In some grammar books this 
feature is called left-dislocation. In this book the term ‘header’ is preferred, 
because the word 'dislocation' suggests that a very common spoken structure is 
odd or in some sense ‘in the wrong place’. Also, there is no left or right in spoken 
English. These are metaphors of the space on a typically western, written page. 
Spoken language exists in time, not space: 


That leather coat, it looks really nice on you. 
The white house on the corner, is that where she lives? 


[talking about a baby called Jamie] 
Jamie, normally, you put him in his cot and he's asleep right away. 


Paul, in this job that he's got now, when he goes into the office, he's never quite 
sure where he's going to be sent. 


Headers may be complex, with semantically connected noun phrases (NP1, NP2, 
etc.) strung together in apposition or simply adjacently, leading to the noun 
phrase which is the subject of the following clause: 

NP1 NP2 NP3 

Madge, one of the secretaries at work, her daughter got married last week. 


My friend, Janet, her sister has just emigrated to Brazil. 
[a Ford Escort is a model of car] 
His cousin in London, her boyfriend, his parents bought him a Ford Escort. 


Such strings of noun phrases help to provide orientation for the listener, who can 
then more easily identify the main topic. They often lead the listener from given or 
known information to new topical information. Headers of this kind do not 
normally occur in written English, and though they may look strange when 
transcribed and written on the page, they are normal, frequent, and pass without 
comment by participants. 


Headers may also be non-finite clauses: 
Going round museums and art galleries, it's what my mum and dad like doing. 


Walking into that room, it brought back a load of memories. 
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Headers may also occur in interrogative clauses: 
Your sister, is she coming too? 


That new motorway they were building, is it open yet? 


Headers can occur with a (normally stressed) there subject pro-form: 


No Rio de Janeiro, there's a fabulous city. 


Headers and clause elements 96c 


Headers commonly refer to the subject, object, object complement or 
prepositional complement in a following clause: 

Owen, he's my favourite nephew. 

Joe, l've never seen him at a single football match this season. 


[talking about a local character's nickname] 
‘The Great Maurice’, they used to always call him that, didn't they? 


Anita, you should at least feel sorry for her. 


The preposition is not included in the header: 


They booked the hotel for Pamela but, Dave, they left it to him to find a room 
for himself. 

(Hreybeokedibe hetelHor Panels bat te Dave they def Hehhe Heh 
reomforhimselt ) 


Headers often function like titles or headlines in narratives or in jokes: 
The time we were living in Hong Kong, I suppose we were a lot wealthier then ... 
[story continues] 
The = sign indicates an utterance which is cut short 
A: Well, the time I nearly crashed the car, I was driving late one night= 


B: You’d forgotten to turn your lights on= 
A: Yes, and I just didn’t see the car in front. 


TAILS 97 


Tails and clause structure 97a 


Tails are similar to headers in that items are placed outside the s-v-x clause structure 
(=$ above, 96), but they occur after the clause. Tails are typically noun phrases. They 
clarify or make explicit something in the main clause. Most commonly, a tail consists 
of a full noun phrase which clarifies or repeats the referent of a pronoun in the 
clause that comes before it. Like headers, tails feature only very rarely in written 
English but are a standard feature of informal spoken grammar: 


-— clause > -«———— tail ———»- 
He's amazingly clever, that dog of theirs. 
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Tails are sometimes referred to as ‘right-dislocated’ structures, but in this book 
we do not use that term for the same reason that we do not use the term ‘left 
dislocated'. 


Types of tail 97b 
Tails are most typically noun phrases, but may also be prepositional phrases or 
clauses: 

They're incredibly nice, our neighbours. 
I put it there, on the fridge. 
I find it very frustrating that, not being able to remember people's names. 


I find it annoying that they didn't tell us. 


More complex noun phrases can also form tails: 


It never occurred to me, the danger I was in. 
(preferred in writing: The danger I was in never occurred to me.) 


That was our only chance of a holiday, that weekend in Rome seeing Rita. 
(preferred in writing: That weekend in Rome seeing Rita was our only chance 
of a holiday.) 


Tails may also occur in interrogative clauses: 


Are they both at university, your brother's kids? 


Tails often occur with statement tags. Sometimes the tail noun phrase may be 
accompanied by an auxiliary verb or copular verb be in the same form and 
polarity as in the main clause: 


It's an exciting place, Hong Kong is. 
(or: It's an exciting place, Hong Kong.) 


They're from all over the world, those photos are. 


[two friends in a restaurant] 

A: What are you going to have? 

B: I can’t decide. 

A: Pm going to have a burger with chilli sauce, I am. (statement tag) 
B: Mm yeah, it’s a speciality here, the chilli sauce is. (tail) 


She hasn’t been here before, Judith hasn’t. 
It’s not very good, that cake isn’t. 


Tails also frequently occur with tag questions and can be placed either before or 
after the tag: 


They do take up a lot of time, I suppose, kids, don’t they? 
Cos they tend to go cold, don’t they, pasta? 
It’s not easy to eat, is it, spaghetti? 
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Where the tail consists of a pronoun alone, the object pronoun, not the subject 
pronoun, is used: 


Im hungry, me. I don't know about you. 

(Hae t.) 

He's crazy, him. 
When demonstratives are used in the tail, they must agree in number with the 
preceding pronoun: 

It's a speciality of the region, that. 


They're lovely potatoes, these. 


Tails and clause elements 97c 
Tails most typically refer back to subjects in the preceding clause. They can also 
refer to objects or complements or adjuncts: 

She's never had one before, a mosquito bite. 


I reckon we'd been there before as children, don’t you, to Lowestoft? 


Tails are listener-sensitive. The tail clarifies what may not have been understood 
by the listener. The tail can also reinforce and add emphasis to an already explicit 
referent: 


A: Did Max help you? 

B: Yes, he moved all my books. 

A: He said he’d try and help out. 
B: Yeah, he was very helpful, Max. 


They’re an odd couple, those two. 

They look good down there, don’t they, those tiles? 

That’s what I like most, people with real team spirit. 
Tails frequently occur in statements in which the speaker is evaluating a person or 
thing or situation: 

She’s a great tennis player Hiroko is, isn’t she? 


A: It's not nice juice, that isn't. 
B: I'll still try some. 
A: Where's your glass? 
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QUESTIONS AND TAGS 98 


General 98a 


The formation of questions is treated in 424-455. Here in section 98 the question 
forms examined are more likely to occur in informal speech than in formal speech 
or writing and therefore more properly belong to the grammar of spoken English. 
In particular, question tags feature frequently in spoken English and serve to 
engage the listener and invite convergence with the speaker. 


Question tags and intonation 98b 


The forms and functions of question tags are described in 451. 
Rising and falling intonation may combine with question tags to produce a 
variety of meaning types. Bold type indicates where the tone might typically occur. 


Falling tones ( 7) 


type polarity fallingtone —— falling tone =~ expected answer 
1 affirm. + neg. You’ve worked hard, haven’t you? Yes. 
2 neg. + affirm. He didn’t get it, did he? No. 
3 neg.* + affirm. Nobody knows, do they? No. 


* In this case, the negative element is contained in the subject nobody (similarly: ‘Nothing 
happened, did it?’ ‘We hardly see her, do we?"). 


Type 1 contains an affirmative statement by the speaker in the main clause, and an 
expectation of a yes-answer as confirmation in the tag. 

Types 2 and 3 contain a negative statement by the speaker in the main clause, 
and an expectation of a rio-answer as confirmation in the tag. 


Falling tone plus rising tone (^ ^ ) 

type polarity falling tone —. rising tone „~ expected answer 

4 affirm. + neg. You’ve worked hard, haven’t you? Neutral (yes or no) 
5 neg. + affirm. He didn’t get it, did he? Neutral (yes or no) 
6 neg.* + affirm. Nobody knows, do they? Neutral (yes or no) 
7 affirm. + affirm. Kate has gone, has she? Yes. 


* Clausal negation with nobody. 


Type 4 contains an affirmative statement by the speaker in the main clause, and a 
more neutral expectation (i.e. of a yes- or a no-answer) in the tag. 

Types 5 and 6 contain a negative statement by the speaker in the main clause, 
and a more neutral expectation (i.e. of a yes- or a no-answer) in the tag. 

Type 7 contains an affirmative statement by the speaker in the main clause, and 
a more affirmative expectation (i.e. of a yes-answer) in the tag. 
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Tag patterns in requests 98c 


Interrogatives that function as requests often have the pattern of negative clause + 
affirmative tag, with the fall and rise intonation pattern. Requests expressed with 
tag questions are usually quite informal. Bold type indicates where the tone might 
typically occur. 


Interrogatives as requests 


polarity falling tone —. rising tone .— 
neg. + affirm. You couldn't carry this for me, could you? 
neg. + affirm. You haven't got any chocolate biscuits, have you? 
Position of question tags 98d 


Question tags typically come at the end of the clause, but in informal spoken 
language, they can interrupt the clause: 


That's odd, isn't it, from a tutor? 
It was perhaps your team, was it, that was round there? 
In reporting structures, the question tag may occur before the reported clause, 
especially if the reported clause is felt to be unusually long: 
[commenting on the recipes of a famous cookery-book writer] 
You always know, don’t you, that what you make will be suitable, and light, 
and that it will taste all right too. 
Anticipatory if clauses may also be interrupted by a question tag: 


It's true, isn’t it, what they said about him? 


Fixed tags in informal speech 98e 


Some tags in informal spoken language do not vary in form. They include items 
such as (all) right, okay, yeah, eh, don't you think?. They are normally used to 
check that something has been understood or to confirm that an action is agreed: 


So we're meeting at 7 outside the pizza place, okay? 
Let's stop talking in circles, right? 
Don't tell anyone about this, yeah? 


Oh well, what on earth can we do about it, eh? 


No is not normally used in this way: 


He's a really nice person, isn't he? 


(te zeeeadlieoniee-persen ae?) 


69 Right, rightly 
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ECHO QUESTIONS 99 


Echo questions are very common in spoken language. They typically have 
declarative word order and include a wh- word: 


A: Big day tomorrow. Got to go to the Phoenix. 
B: Got to go to where? 
A: Got to go to this very formal meeting of all these academic people. 


«% also 432 


One common type of echo question involves requests to clarify noun phrases or 
parts of them which may not have been heard correctly. They are formed with a 
determiner and what: 


[talking of problems with European bureaucracy] 

A: What was it? The European Commission? 

B: Mm. Translation service. 

A: The what, sorry? 

B: Translation service. And they were just so badly organized. It was just 
unbelievable. 


A: That looks like a dinosaur. 
B: Like a what? 
A: A dinosaur. 


A: But apparently the president of the guild, he's a really nice bloke Alex says, 
cos, you know, she does all the party stuff. 

B: Does the what stuff? 

A: She does all the politics of the department stuff. 

B: Politics. 


FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONS 100 


A variety of common follow-up question-types occur in speech. 


Reduced questions with wh- words 
Reduced questions with wh- words and stranded prepositions (+ 257) are 
particularly frequent: 


A: Margaret wants to talk to you. 
B: Oh, what about? 
(or, more formal: About what?) 


A: You're not staying in tonight, you're going out for dinner. 
B: Oh. Where to? 
A: Pm not telling you, a surprise. 
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The follow-up question may consist of a wh- word alone or a wh- word +a 
substitute word: 


A: Is he warden of the whole thing? 
B: Who? 

A: Doctor Thornton. 

B: I don't know. 


[in a restaurant; A is the customer, B is the waiter] 
A: I'll have that one. 

B: Which one? 

A: The king prawn in lemon sauce. 


Tag questions 

The follow-up question may function as a signal of engagement and attention by the 
listener. Such questions are typically tag questions. Their function is often very similar 
to that of supportive responses such as uhum?, yeah? and really? (3 95): 


A: I went to school with her. 
B: Did you? 
A: Mm. 


A: And on mama’s tree she’s got some raspberries and tomatoes. 
B: Does she? That’s great. 


The follow-up tag question may consist of a doubling of this type of structure for 
emphasis, most typically with a negative clause followed by an affirmative tag, but 
occasionally with two affirmatives. This usually expresses a strong reaction. A 
typical intonation pattern is shown: 


[talking of firms taking over other firms] 
A: And they’ve taken over Walker’s too. 
B: Oh they haven't, have they? 


A: He thinks you’re coming to pick him up. 
B: Oh he does, does he? 
A: Yeah, that’s what he said. 


Follow-up tag questions in informal spoken language often simply function to 
keep the conversation going by inviting further responses from the listener. A 
typical intonation pattern is shown: 


[talking about how quickly a popular type of cake gets eaten by family 
members] 

A: Have you noticed it always disappears? 

B: Yeah, it does, doesn't it? 

A: I've got two now, yes, it does always disappear, doesn't it? 

B: Yeah. 


Formulaic questions 

A number of follow-up questions are formulaic and serve as ways of expanding 
the discourse or requesting further specification. These include How come? So 
what? What for? and Like what?: 
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[the shuttle here is a train which carries cars constantly back and forth between 
Britain and France] 

A: The shuttle would be out of the question, you see. 

B: How come? 

A: Well, the shuttle is where you take your car on. 

(How come = Why?) 


A: I finished loads of odds and ends. 

B: Did you? Like what? 

A: Like, my programs. Finished that off. 
(Like what = What, for example?) 


TWO-STEP QUESTIONS AND RESPONSES 101 


Questions in spoken English can involve a two-step process. One question may 
act as a preface for another question. In such cases, the listener may feel that the 
first question is too direct or too general and so the speaker shows sensitivity to 
the listener’s reaction by anticipating a response: 


What does stalking consist of? I mean, what was she doing exactly? 


Yes-no questions are only rarely self-contained. While they may function to elicit 
specific information, such questions are normally asked as a preface to further 
questions. For example, the question Are you going to the match tonight? 
anticipates an answer which may then be followed by a further more personal or 
specific question: 


A: Are you going to the match tonight? 
B: Yeah, I am. 

A: Do you mind if I tag along? 

B: Sure. We’re leaving around seven. 


A: Are you in this Sunday afternoon? 
B: I expect so. I think we might be going out later. 
A: Okay, do you mind if I pop round to pick up the drill? 
B: Of course not. 
Another form of two-step question is the pre-question: 


A: Iwondered if I might ask something? 
B: Sure. 
A: Would you be able to write a reference for me? 


Can you tell me something? What time is the rubbish collection on Mondays? 
Another type of two-step question involves projected answers in a two-step 
process: 

Where are you going? Into town? 


What time did you say they were coming back? Seven? 
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PREFACE QUESTION: (DO YOU) KNOW WHAT? 102 


The formulaic question (Do you) know what? is used as a preface to what the 
speaker considers newsworthy or important information: 


A: Do you know what? 

B: What? 

A: Roger's mum's bought Rachel a jumper. Isn't that sweet? 
B: Yeah. 


VAGUE EXPRESSIONS AND APPROXIMATIONS 103 


Vague language 103a 


Being vague is an important feature of interpersonal meaning and is especially 
common in everyday conversation. It involves the use of words and phrases such 
as thing, stuff, or so, like, or something, or anything, and so on, or whatever, kind 
of, sort of. 

Vague language softens expressions so that they do not appear too direct or 
unduly authoritative and assertive. It also is a strong indication of an assumed 
shared knowledge and can mark in-group membership: the referents of vague 
expressions can be assumed to be known by the listener. 

There are times where it is necessary to give accurate and precise information; 
in many informal contexts, however, speakers prefer to convey information which 
is softened in some way. Such vagueness is often wrongly taken as a sign of 
careless thinking or sloppy expression. Vagueness is motivated and purposeful 
and is often a mark of the sensitivity and skill of a speaker: 


Between then and like nineteen eighty four I just spent the whole time, I mean 
for that whole sort of twelve year period or whatever, erm I was just working 
with just lots and lots and lots of different people. 


I was don in er a place called erm, down in the Urals as well, erm 
Katherineburg. It's kind of directly east of Moscou. 


There are occasions where vague language is necessary and where its absence 
would make the message too blunt. In the following example it would be pointless 
to list every available drink and the vague usage simply keeps options open. Both 
speakers know from their shared cultural knowledge just what is included in or 
something and what is excluded: 


[speaker B has suggested taking a visitor to a local coffee shop] 
A: She doesn't like coffee. 
B: Well, she can have an orange juice or something. 


Purposefully vague language occurs in writing and in speech. For example, 


academic writing contains vague expressions which enable writers to hedge the 
claims for their theories and research findings. 
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The vague expressions and things, and stuff and and that are particularly 
flexible and can be used to refer to a wide variety of phrases and whole clauses. 
These expressions are extremely frequent in informal spoken language. In the 
following examples, all relevant vague expressions are in bold: 


The + sign indicates an interrupted turn which continues at the next + sign 
[describing a craft shop] 


A: 


es) 


It’s more like a sort of gallery. Just sort of arty. Well no it’s sort of arty things. 
It’s got jewellery and+ 


: Oh right. 


A: «erm loads of really nice greetings cards. Sort of hand-made greetings cards 


» 


and things. 


: And erm again I say that there isn't anywhere for children to play and if they 


do the way the cars come round sometimes 


: they can easily be knocked over and things. 


Mm. 


: They run from the grass over onto the back onto the pavement and it's very 


easy for children to get knocked over like that. 


I really don't know about their environment management systems and stuff. 


They've got a form. They give you a form. You have to fill it in and stuff, cos if 
you don't you won't get an interview. 


All university is about is opportunity, isn't it. You know it's just having had the 
time and the money and without the commitment or responsibilities like a 
family and a house and that. 


[to have a lump in one's throat means to feel very sad and ready to cry] 


A: 


B: 
A: 


B: 
A: 


I had a big lump in my throat and I couldn't understand it. I mean there 
was no reason for me to cry or anything. Nothing really horrible happening. 
I guess I must be really tired though cos like+ 

Oh yeah you’ve been working quite hard and that. 

+I’ve been working hard and I’ve been travelling all the time and all that 
sort of thing. 

Yeah. 

So I just couldn't cope with it. 


74 Thing, stuff 


Approximations 103b 


There is a wide range of expressions used with numbers and quantities which 
enable speakers to give approximations rather than being absolutely precise and 
perhaps being heard as pedantic. Approximations are used for the same 
interpersonal reasons as the vague expressions in 103a. 


Adverbs and prepositions 
Adverbs and prepositions are most commonly used to express approximation: 


I'll see you around six. 
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There were roughly twenty people turned up. 
I had the goldfish for about three years. 
That laser printer can do round about six pages a minute. 


Up to three hundred new cars had been delivered before the fault was 
discovered. 


The basic meaning of most of the common expressions is ‘approximately’, 
although the word approximately itself is more commonly used in writing and 
only normally occurs in formal speech. Prepositional phrases indicating 
approximation are also more common in formal speech and in writing: 


The plane will settle at its cruising altitude of approximately 11,000 metres. 
(spoken, formal) 


Losses thich were in the region of thirty thousand pounds daily were reported 
by three of the airlines. 
(spoken, formal) 


... odd;... orso 
Number + odd is used when the figure quoted may be slightly higher than the 
actual number. A hyphen is used when the expression is written: 


We've got sixty-odd people coming later in the day. 
They'll charge thirty-odd pounds. 
Number + head noun + or so/or thereabouts/or something are also used in such 


situations. Or thereabouts is more formal than or so, and or something is the most 
informal: 


They'd been playing maybe, what, five minutes or so. 


OK, we'll pay the higher deposit. What was it again? It was three hundred and 
eighty pounds or thereabouts, wasn’t it? 


It weighed about twenty kilos or something. 


Odd is not used in this way: 
They'll only take twenty minutes or so, won't they. 
CEReslLonlotelce-entyaninutes-odd vom they?) 
.. 0r; ... -ish 
Or between numerals also indicates that it would not normally be appropriate to 
specify more precisely: 


It'll cost you five or six pounds to park but it'll save you a long walk into the 
town. 


The suffix -ish is also used, especially in informal speech: 
So, er, we're meeting seven-ish or maybe a bit later. 


I think he's fifty-ish but he looks a lot younger actually. 
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Exaggeration 
Deliberately exaggerated reference to numbers and quantities is another form of 
approximation: 


A: How much would it cost to re-lay the lawns? 
B: It'll cost thousands. I don't think we should even think about it yet. 


I've told him hundreds of times to put the alarm clock on but he just doesn't 
listen. 


She's very well qualified. She's got loads and loads of letters after her name and 
qualifications and things. 


Similar expressions include: 


ages heaps oceans 

crowds lots tons 

dozens masses zillions 
Clusters 


Vague markers and approximations sometimes cluster together: 
The room will take up to two hundred or so people, won't it, or something like 
that? 


© More or less is common as a vague expression in spoken language, but it is 
hardly ever used before numerical expressions. It is generally used to refer 
vaguely to completion of an action or event, or to hedge (i.e. be less assertive 
about) a description of something. It may be used before or after the phrase it 
refers to. It often means something like ‘virtually’, ‘practically’, just about’: 


I think she's sort of more or less finished with it. 
They're more or less the same. 

They've got everything, more or less. 

They'll charge thirty-odd pounds. 

(Fhey’ll charce more or less thirty pounds.) 


18 Around, round; 49 Like; 71 So; 74 Thing, stuff; 77 Whatever 
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INTRODUCTION 104 


Spoken interaction may range from being intimate and informal to being formal 
and distant. Often the distance between speakers is dictated by social factors such 
as interpersonal relationship, the setting or the respective power and social status 
of the participants. 

There is a variety of grammatical options open to speakers to mark intimacy or 
distance. These range from different formulaic greetings and farewells to the ways 
in which people address or name one another, or the way they use clause types or 
tense and aspect choices to show degrees of politeness. Writers typically cannot 
see who they are speaking to and often have to ‘project’ an ideal reader for their 
purposes (e.g. typical educated reader of novels, or typical teenage magazine 
reader). 

The more dynamic and face-to-face nature of spoken communication also 
means that speakers have to choose the best ways to organise and sequence their 
messages for the benefit of their listeners and in collaboration with them. This 
involves ‘marking’ the discourse, signalling for the listener what is happening 
using the discourse-marking resources of the language. 

Speakers also express stances, attitudes and feelings towards their messages 
and reactions to what others say, all in real-time face-to-face interaction, with 
listeners' sensitivities in mind. Spoken grammar therefore also has important 
affective features. 

Speakers choose how to address others. For example, when do speakers use sir 
or madam? When do they address people directly by name? 

This chapter looks at some of these central social, contextual and affective 
functions of grammar and spoken English. Sections 105-113 are concerned with 
the general class of pragmatic markers (items which mark speakers' personal 
meanings, their organisational choices, attitudes and feelings). These include: 
discourse markers and how speakers use them to structure and organise the 
discourse and to monitor the state of the unfolding talk (+ 106-110); stance 


markers, which express speakers’ attitudes and positions (++ 111); hedges, which 


enable speakers to make their utterances less assertive (+ 112); and common 
interjections, which encode speakers’ affective reactions (++ 113). The chapter 
then considers taboo language (+$ 114), and greetings and farewells (+ 115), 
and examines vocatives and other aspects of personal address (+++ 117-118). 
Lastly, the chapter returns to a focus on the differences between speech and 
writing and the notion of standards, concluding with a look at how the 
grammars of speech and writing are becoming blended in new forms 


of electronic communication (+ 119-122). 
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PRAGMATIC MARKERS 105 


Pragmatic markers are a class of items which operate outside the structural limits 
of the clause and which encode speakers' intentions and interpersonal meanings. 
Pragmatic markers include discourse markers, which indicate the speaker's 
intentions with regard to organising, structuring and monitoring the discourse 
($ 106), stance markers, which indicate the speaker's stance or attitude vis-à-vis 
the message (+$ 111), hedges, which enable speakers to be less assertive in 
formulating their message (+$ 112), and interjections, items which indicate 
affective responses and reactions to the discourse (+ 113). 


DISCOURSE MARKERS 106 


General characteristics 106a 


Discourse markers are words and phrases which function to link segments of the 
discourse to one another in ways which reflect choices of monitoring, 
organisation and management exercised by the speaker. The most common 
discourse markers in everyday informal spoken language are single words such as 
anyway, cos, fine, good, great, like, now, oh, okay, right, so, well, and phrasal and 
clausal items such as you know, I mean, as I say, for a start, mind you (for a more 
complete list, + 107-110 below). 


Phrases as discourse markers 

Discourse markers are outside of the clause structure. They serve to indicate 
various kinds of relationship between utterances, and simultaneously indicate 
social relations regarding power and formality. In the following examples, the first 
group show highlighted items used within the clause; the second group show the 
same items used as discourse markers: 


e In-clause use; non-discourse-marking: 


I didn’t really need it but I bought it anyway. 
(anyway functions as a concessive adjunct meaning ‘despite [not needing it]’) 


You know what we need? Another helper. 
(You know functions as reporting verb with the clause what we need as its 
object) 


I bought extra food so we’d have enough in case more people turned up. 
(so functions as a subordinator introducing an adverbial clause of purpose) 


e Discourse-marker use: 


[speaker is describing the different types of house in his neighbourhood] 
You've got high rises, you've got terrace houses, you know, bungalows on the 
edge and everything. 

(you know monitors the state of shared knowledge and projects an assumption 
that the listener shares the speaker's perspective on typical kinds of house) 
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[speaker A has been telling a story about a long, difficult drive from England to 
Wales; the speakers digress for a while to talk about whether you have to pay to 
cross the suspension bridge which links England and Wales] 

A: But you only pay one way. 

B: Oh do you? 

A: Yeah you only pay going into Wales. You don't pay coming out. 

B: Oh. Right. 

A: But er yeah, anyway, we drove in the rain and the dark for eight hours. 
(anyway functions to signal a return to the main narrative after a digression) 


[speaker A is a financial adviser who is advising B and C on borrowing money 

to buy a house; a first-time buyer is a person who has never owned a house 

before] 

A: You’ve probably got some burning questions to ask me. ‘How much can we 
borrow and how much is it gonna cost?’ Am I right? 

B: Yes. 

A: Okay, so, if you just tell me a little bit about yourselves. Are you first-time 
buyers? 

B: Yeah. We're first-time buyers. 

(so marks a transition between the opening part of the discussion and the main 

business) 


Use of discourse markers 

In social terms, discourse markers enable the speaker to exercise control in the 
discourse and they are power-related (e.g. in classrooms, it is usually only the 
teacher who can exercise such control with utterances such as Right, let's do an 
exercise). In this example of a university lecturer teaching, it would be odd and 
socially inappropriate for any student to use discourse markers in the way the 
lecturer does. The lecturer's role is to sequence the material coherently and 
carefully monitor its reception: 


[university science lecture] 

We can then have toxic effects. Right. These again can be direct. They can be 
subtle. But they cause lots and lots of injuries. Right. Here's an example of one. 
There's a section of normal liver. Right. The thing to notice is that all cells, all 
the cells look roughly the same. Right. So we've got at the top we've got portal 
triad. At the bottom we've got central vein. Right. 


Forms 106b 


Discourse markers are a lexical rather than a grammatical category, but their 
classification in terms of the conventional major word classes (noun, verb, 
adjective, adverb) is problematic since they stand outside of phrase and clause 
structures, and they are best considered as a class in their own right. 


Phrases as discourse markers 
A variety of types of word and phrase commonly function as discourse markers. 
Most typically, certain words otherwise classed as adverbs and adjectives 
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frequently function as markers (anyway, good, well, right) and some (e.g. right, 
well) function more frequently as markers than as adjectives or adverbs. Other 
items can also function as discourse markers, for example phrases (at the end of 
the day, in other words), clauses (you see, you know, to put it another way, look, 
listen, there you go) and miscellaneous other items (okay, cos, no, now then, so, 
yes/yeah). Many of these are exemplified below. 


Clauses as discourse markers 

Whole clauses can function as discourse markers. For example, the clause as I 
was saying typically relates one statement to a preceding statement and can be 
used either to mark backward reference to an earlier stage in the discourse or to 
resume after an interruption. Similarly, the clause talking about X typically marks 
the linking of a current or earlier topic to a new one introduced by the speaker: 


The = sign indicates an utterance which is cut short 

[A has been talking about the internet; B interrupts to give back A’s change 

after purchasing drinks with A’s money] 

A: Not bad hey. We could do that. 

B: There’s your change. 

A: Oh cheers. Yeah, the scar= as Iwas saying, er, talking about the internet, the 
scariest thing I’ve seen on the internet [laughs] is Ted’s page. 

B: Oh I’ve not seen it. 


I mean, you know and you see can sometimes be used within clauses as subject - 
verb (s - v) structures, or outside of the clause structure, as discourse markers. 
When these expressions are inserted parenthetically within a sentence, then their 
function as discourse markers is clearer: 


e Non discourse marking: 


S-V 0 (clause as object) 


Imean what I say. 
You know that I want to speak about it to him privately first. 


You see loads of people at clubs that haven't got good figures wearing 
short skirts. 


e Discourse marking: 


[5.1 is the name of a version of a computer programme] 

A: She hasn't got 5.1 on her machine but her partner can load it if we can lend 
her the disks. I mean, am I at liberty to let these disks go outside the 
company? 

B: Erm. 

A: I don’t know how many they're licensed for either? 

B: Eight. 

(I mean as discourse marker, marking the statement following as a rewording 

or clarification or expansion of the previous one) 
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The + sign indicates an interrupted turn which continues at the next + sign 

[complaining about restaurant prices] 

A: But when you say have a coffee or something or a soft drink it just mounts 
up actually. 

B: Mm. Yes. And you see prices going up er say to four ninety nine 

A: Mm. 

B: «or five ninety nine. 

A: Yeah. Yeah. Yeah. 

B: You know and people don't sort of perceive that er it's really expensive. But 
when you think about it, you know, just the basic dish, four ninety nine or 
five ninety nine. Five or six pounds. 

A: Yeah. 

B: Plus, you know, the little bits and pieces. 

A: Yeah. Yeah. 

(you know as discourse marker, marking statements as assumed shared 

knowledge or uncontroversial or logically linked) 


A: Do you not normally come here for your Delenia products? 

B: Oh well it varies. 

A: Right. 

B: I don’t have a set place. You see I move around quite a lot with work so I 
just go wherever I can pop into. 

(You see as discourse marker, linking a statement with its explanation) 


Grammatical forms of discourse markers 


Different grammatical forms can fulfil the same marking function. For example, 


the following forms can all be used to prepare the listener for a new topic or for a 
shift in the current focus of the topic: 


Incidentally, Rita’s going to come round tonight. 
(adverb) 


By the way, Rita’s going to come round tonight. 
(prepositional phrase) 


While I think of it, Rita’s going to come round tonight. 
(finite clause) 


Speaking of which, Rita’s going to come round tonight. 
(non-finite clause) 


Listen, Rita’s going to come round tonight. 
(imperative clause) 


Hey, Rita’s going to come round tonight. 
(interjection) 


Spoken features of discourse markers 

Prosodic information can sometimes help to indicate differences between 
discourse markers and other parts of speech or clausal functions. For example, if 
the word or phrase occupies its own tone unit, and if there is a brief silent pause or 
breath pause after the expression (e.g. You know [pause] she didn’t like it), this 
usually indicates that the function is that of a discourse marker (+: also 106c). 
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Typical functions 106c 


Discourse markers not only organise the discourse but can indicate degrees of 
formality and people's feelings towards the interaction. A selection of discourse 
markers is indicated in bold in the extracts below and their typical functions are 
commented on in the tables that follow them. 


Informal interactions 


The — sign indicates an utterance which is cut short 

[end of a sales transaction in a shop; A is the assistant, B is a customer] 

A: Right that comes to er seventy three eighty six. Thank you. Right I just need 
you to sign there. 

B: Thank you. 

A: Well the weather's turned up today anyway. 

B: Mm, it’s nice isn't it. 

A: It’s breezy though. 

B: [laughs] Dick said it’s been going on forever. He said it’s been raining for 
about= 

A: It’s been raining, we had a snow blast, we had a snowstorm last weekend 
there. 

B: Mm. 

A: Amazing stuff. 

B: Great. Thanks. 

A: Good. I'll give you a receipt for that. There you go. 

B: Great. Thanks. Thank you. 


Functions of discourse markers 


marker comment 

right (x2) mark the boundaries between stages of the discourse (between the handing over 
of money and the signing of the sales invoice) 

ell marks a topic shift (to the topic of the weather) 


great (X2) and. mark both the conclusion of the transaction and (simultaneously) both parties’ 
good mutual satisfaction and informal sociability 


there you go marks the completion of the handing over of goods and receipt in an informal, 
friendly way 


Formal interactions 
Such informal markers as occur in the shop transaction may not be appropriate in 
other social contexts (e.g. transacting a last will and testament with a lawyer, 
receiving a parking fine from a traffic warden), even though the same 
organisational functions may be performed. 

Discourse markers often indicate power relationships in the ways they are used 
to structure and control the discourse. In the following extract from a 
conversation between a university professor and a PhD student, the professor uses 
discourse markers which indicate his authority in the conversation and his ability 
to control it (marked in bold). The student does not have the same access to 
conversational control in this situation. Also, neither of the two speakers uses 
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markers such as great or there you go, which might project too informal a 
relationship in this context: 


The — sign indicates an utterance which is cut short 
The + sign indicates an interrupted turn which continues at the next + sign 


[A is a university professor, B is a PhD student] 


A: 
B: 
A 


Pera ere ae ee 


p ps 


B: 
A: 


I told you officially if you’re registered for a PhD all along+ 
Yeah. 


: then we don’t need to worry. I just need to confirm that progress is 


satisfactory. 


: I see. My worry is, is the feeling, my worry is, is whether you like what Pm 


doing or not. That's my feeling. 


: Ah well if I didn't like it, I would have told you. 


I see. 

Mm. I’m very happy. I wasn't happy a year ago 
I know. 

+but now I’m happy. 

So I’m going to apply for another year in= 

Yes. 

So this is only till the end of June+ 

Good. 

+so I hope+ 

Good. 


: +you know that by June we can= 
: Well by June I should be able to say that everything is in place. The 


hypotheses are formulated. Evidence is produced. You know, forty thousand 
words have been written, which nearly they have. 
Uhuh. 


: Erm literature review completed. Er and some analysis completed. And so 


on. And that the remaining year will be spent putting the finishing and final 
touches to the thesis because you'll have to submit it in about April next 
year so that we can examine you in June next year and you can have time to 
do any corrections that are deemed before going home in August. Or 
September. Er. That's the way to see it isn't it. Yeah. 

Yeah. Mm. 

Okay. Er, I must go off to a meeting. 


Functions of discourse markers 


marker 


comment 


ah well marks a shift to a ‘dispreferred’ or divergent next utterance: the professor 


diverges from the student's line of argument 


so (X3) mark conclusions reached by the student 


good (x2) mark the professor's satisfaction with the direction of the discussion 


well 


marks the professor interrupting or pre-empting the student’s conclusion in 
order to present his own conclusion 


yeah 


marks the professor’s assumption that the student will concur with his view of 
the situation 


okay 


marks the professor’s desire (and power) to end the conversation 
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COMMON SPOKEN DISCOURSE MARKERS 107 


The most frequent discourse markers in spoken English are the single-word items 
anyway, cos, fine, good, great, like, now, oh, okay, right, so, well. 

Some discourse markers (e.g. oh, mind you, right, you know) are restricted to 
spoken English or to written reports of speech or written texts imitating a spoken 
style. Others, such as well, may occasionally occur in informal writing but are 
otherwise exclusive to spoken English. 

Discourse markers occur in writing, and some types of marker for organising 
written texts are very rare in everyday speech (e.g. the end, section 5, introduction, 
in sum, thirdly). In this chapter we focus only on those markers which are 
common in speech. 


DISCOURSE MARKERS: ORGANISING THE DISCOURSE 108 
Opening up and closing down 108a 
Openings 


Openings and closings are opportunities for speakers to manage the discourse in 
terms of launching and concluding topics, opening, concluding or temporarily 
closing a whole conversation, re-opening previously closed or interrupted 
conversations. Some of the most common and frequent markers function to 
facilitate openings and closings of these kinds, for example, so, (all) right, right 
then, now, good, well, okay, anyway, fine: 


[opening an academic discussion] 
Right, I suppose we should begin by considering the tricky question of the 
Norman invasion. 


[two friends in a café; small talk about different types of coffee] 

A: Have you ever tried the different coffees? 

B: No. 

A: No. I haven't either. 

B: Flavoured coffees? 

A: Yeah. Er well even the ones that they have here. 

B: You know I wouldn't know the difference I don't think. 

A: I don’t know if I would either. No. I thought you know the way you just you 
know you ask for coffee and they just give you something. 

B: Yeah. No. I’ve never tried them. 

[Pause] 

A: So how’s Laura getting on? 

B: I think she’s just looking forward to coming home. 

(pause, then So marking the opening of the speaker’s main topic: Laura) 
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In more formal speech, now can occur to mark the opening of a phase of talk or of 
a new topic, or to mark a rhetorical shift of some sort from one important aspect 
of a topic to another almost like paragraph changes in written texts: 


[beginning of a university lecture in medicine] 

Now, can you all hear? Er if it is too loud do let me know. Erm two weeks ago I 
had a patient who had difficulty swallowing. I operated on her six years ago 
because she had a nasty cancer of the stomach. We'd done quite a big 
operation and she's done remarkably well. But noz she came back unable to 
swallow. Now, we did lots of tests on her and it’s pretty obvious she'd got a 
cancer back again. Very near where the previous one was. Right in the middle 
there [points to diagram]. Now, what do you do? She's quite elderly. Er her life 
was becoming a misery. 


Closings 

Pre-closings and closings can also be facilitated by the use of discourse markers. 
These typically involve (all) right, so, anyway, okay, well and, particularly at the 
pre-closings of service encounters, fine, lovely, good, great: 


[on the telephone] 

So, I thought I'd better just ring and check. [other speaker speaks] I see. Right. 
Anyway, I'd better go, cos I’m actually ringing from the medical room. 

(signals of pre-closing) 


[conclusion of a discussion concerning a printing job] 
A: And then we actually want overheads, not just colour copies. 
B: Yeah. 

A: Six sets. 

B: Six sets of each. 

A: Fine. 

B: Fine. 

A: Right. I'll see you tomorrow. 

B: Okay. 

A: Okay. Lovely. 

B: Yeah. 

A: Thanks Jim. 

B: Bye. 

A: Bye. 


The = sign indicates an utterance which is cut short 

A: Haven’t I missed something? A car went out of control or something? 
Wendy went i= I don’t know. My daughter went into the Post Office and 
they were all discussing it. A car had gone out of control I think. Oh well. 

B: Er anyway I'd better get back. 

A: Anyway see you later. 

B: Bye. 

A: Bye. 

B: Ta ta. 
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The + sign indicates an interrupted turn which continues at the next + sign 
A: Well I'd better go and finish this lunch+ 
B: Okay then. 

A: «cos we’re rather hungry. 

B: Yeah. 

A: And Paul is waiting by the door. 

B: OA I see. Right. 

A: Okay. 

B: Okay then. See you later. 

A: Bye bye. 

B: Cheers. Bye. 


Sequencing 108b 


Relationships of sequence can be signalled by discourse markers. Such markers 
indicate explicitly the order in which things occur or how different segments of a 
discourse are being organised. They also mark how one thing leads to or leads 
back to another. Among the words and phrases which mainly signal such 
relationships in spoken language are: 


and in general second 

and then in the end secondly (more formal 
finally in the first place than second) 

first (of all) last of all so 

firstly (more formal lastly there again 

than first) -— third(ly) 

for a start on top of that to sum up 

going back to what's more 


[enquiring about flights at a travel agent's] 

A: Erm I was wondering if you could give me some information about flights to 
Spain please. 

B: Whereabouts in Spain? 

A: Erm well first of all do you know if er Bilbao is the closest airport to San 
Sebastian? 

B: I think it is actually, off the top of my head, cos er, there's not many that we 
do up in the north at all. I know you can get a flight there from Luton. 

A: Right. 

B: Right. 

A: All right. Erm er er er I'd like to go to ...from London to Bilbao on Sunday 
the third of May. 

B: Yeah. 

(first of all marks that the question must be dealt with before the customer can 

state the desired booking) 
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[talking about problems connected with giving money to charities] 

You know you give them money and you're trying to be nice and kind but it 
doesn't work out like that. Because for a start half the money that goes over 
there, there's some eaten up in administration costs. That's not charity is it. 
That's paying people to supposedly help others. 

(for a start suggests this is the first and probably most important of a number of 
points) 

[university lecturer discussing forces that can operate negatively on the human 
body; he has just been discussing pressure, in connection with deep-sea diving] 
I've only seen it once when somebody came up like that and er your lungs are 
actually dropping out of your mouth. So it's quite a serious diving injury. Next 
we have radiant energy. Right. You're all familiar with sunburn which is an 
example of radiant energy. Right. 


[tutor commenting on a student's essay; several points have already been made] 
Finally, the argument needs supporting with more evidence concerning the 
tactics adopted by the Spanish invaders. 


Speakers often use the letters of the alphabet, A and B (and occasionally 
extending to C, but not beyond), to sequence points or arguments: 


[recounting a negative experience of making a complaint at a clinic] 

A: Yes I mean really they wanted me out of the way so they could get on A with 
the clinic that was really going on which was a totally different clinic. 

B: I see. 

A: And B get me out of the way before anybody else arrived and complained as well. 


The marker going back to X enables speakers to jump back to a topic that was 
talked about earlier. It is often preceded by but: 

The — sign indicates an utterance which is cut short 

The + sign indicates an interrupted turn which continues at the next + sign 

[speakers were talking about the writer, Faulkner; now they are discussing the 

writer, Chandler, author of The Big Sleep] 

A: The Big Sleep was 1946. 

B: Yeah. I think he worked on that. 

A: I think it was yeah. 

B: And it= Basically it also distracted from work he was doing on his novels. 
He didn't have time. There was a big sort of hiatus between forty two and 
forty eight where he did no+ 

A: Yeah. 

B: +he did completely no work on his novels. So. 

A: Right. 

B: Yeah. 

A: But erm going back to Faulkner I I mean I’m I don't know much about him. 
When did he actually die or where? Or= 

B: Sixty two. Erm he went to a sanatorium. 


«% also 123-139 Grammar across turns and sentences for more detailed 
treatment of such items with particular reference to written text 
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Topics: marking boundaries and linking segments 108c 


One of the main functions of discourse markers in spoken language is to mark 
topic boundaries, indicating the beginning or end of a topic or a transition from 
one topic or bit of business to another: 


[answerphone message] 

Hiya. It's Nora. Erm I think you probably rang me earlier this evening. Erm if 
you haven't gone to bed, you can ring me back. Okay bye bye. 

(marking the boundary between the message and the goodbye) 


A: And how’s Ricky, your boyfriend? 

B: He's fine. Yeah. 

A: That's good. So what are you doing at the weekend? Anything? 

B: Er Ricky's, he's working. 

(marking the boundary between asking about the boyfriend and introducing 
the new topic: the weekend) 


Another main purpose of discourse markers is to signal coherent links between 
one part of a topic and the next part. Discourse markers help speakers to 
negotiate their way through talk, checking whether they share a common view of 
the topic and of the nature of the unfolding discourse with their listener: 
The — sign indicates an utterance which is cut short 
The + sign indicates an interrupted turn which continues at the next + sign 
[speaker A resumes a phone call after an interruption by another caller] 
A: Hi. Sorry about that mad woman on the line. [laughs] Erm what's erm= Oh 
yeah er do you have a contact number for Amanda Short 
B: Yeah. 
A: «erm cos I’m trying to firm up delivery dates and I think everyone's on 
schedule for a first of April delivery, which is brilliant. 
B: Yeah. 
A: And erm she's the only one that I haven't heard from so+ 
B: Right. 
(oh yeah marks a link between the interrupted topic and its resumption; cos 
marks the reason/justification/explanation for asking the question, rather than 
acting as a causal subordinator; and marks the continuation of the explanation; 
right marks the listener’s satisfactory reception of the message) 


17 Anyway; 58 Okay/OK; 69 Right, rightly; 71 So 
Topics: focusing attention, diverting, shifting, resuming 108d 


Focusing attention 

Attention or focus can be directed to a topic or to a phase of the talk by a number 
of discourse markers. Common examples are now, hey, ah, oh and imperative 
verb forms (look, listen, just think, remember). The main function is to focus the 
attention of the listener on what the speaker feels is important: 


Hey, I wanted to ask you something. What was it? 


Listen, we’ve been talking about this for ages. We need a decision. 
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[discussing earrings which speaker B wants speaker A to wear at B's wedding] 
A: No. I don't like them. 

B: You're going to ear them. 

A: No I’m not. 

B: Yes you are. 

A: Sam please. 

B: Look it’s our wedding. 

A: Look. [sighs] Please will you just humour me? I’ve had a terrible day. 

B: Oh. And I haven’t? 

A: Do you know what time I had to get up this morning? Six o’clock. 


Diverting 
Oh often indicates that the speaker is about to create an unexpected diversion in 
the conversation: 


The + sign indicates an interrupted turn which continues at the next + sign 

A: So you get the prestige of working for the University of Bristol with living in 
the country in a nice big open environment which is 

B: Yeah. 

A: +more appealing when you're a bit older isn't it? 

B: Suppose so. 

A: That's my theory anyway. 

B: Never really thought about it like that. Oh I forgot. Your washing's up there. 
Sorry just noticed it. 

A: Oh you've not even put it out or anything. 

B: Sorry, I forgot about it. 


The — sign indicates an utterance which is cut short 

A: Anyway he's not that much younger. I mean he's older than Mark and Mike. 
But erm he's erm= 

B: Oh what's Mark’s other name? 

A: Hubbard. 

B: Hubbard. 


57 Oh 

Shifting 

Well most typically signals a shift in the projected or expected direction of the 
discourse, or a response which might not have been anticipated by the 
speaker: 


A: Did you enjoy the film? 

B: Well, we enjoyed the first half but after that I’m not sure. 

(yes-no question, but B feels the question cannot be answered by just yes 
Or 710) 


A: What do we do about the traffic? 

B: Well, how about leaving earlier so we miss the worst of it? 
(against the anticipation that the question represented a serious 
problem) 
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Resuming 

So and anyway, often accompanied by expressions such as where was I?, where 
were we?, what was I saying? or oh yes/yeah, can be used to resume an 
interrupted or diverted topic: 


The = sign indicates an utterance which is cut short 

[in the middle of telling a story] 

A: She says ‘Oh darling do wear something nice.’ You know. ‘Mark Darcy will 
be here.’ And she turns up and she’s wearing something hideous and they’ve 
told him that she’s very bookie. That she’s a secretary to a publisher or 
something like that. 

B: Bookie? 

A: Bookie. 

B: What’s that? 

A: Likes books. 

B: Oh right. Oh. 

A: Anyway erm. Where was I? 

B: Mm. You were erm= 

A: Oh yeah. She goes to this Christmas party and he’s been told to talk to her 
about books because she’s a secretary or something. 

(resuming the story after a diversion to explain the unusual use of the word 

bookie) 


[interrupted anecdote] 

A: Is that your writing? 

B: No. Don’t know why that’s there. Cos I put that on. But I lent it to this= Do 
you know that girl I hate, can’t remember her name, whatever. So what was 
I saying? 

A: That annoying one, Joan. 

B: Yeah. So he went to this thing and presented all these proposals that he’d 
got. 

(resuming the main topic after trying to remember someone’s name) 


MONITORING THE DISCOURSE 109 


Reformulations 109a 


Some discourse markers enable speakers to monitor and manage the ongoing 
discourse by commenting explicitly on the process of talking itself. 

Discourse markers can signal reformulations or alternative expressions, 
indicating that the speaker has not selected the most appropriate way of 
expressing things and is adding to or refining what they say with a more apt 
word or phrase. Among such markers are: 


as I was saying if you like in other words 
as it were in a manner of not to say 
I mean speaking or rather 
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so to speak that’s to say to put it bluntly/ 
strictly speaking to put it another way mildly 
well 


Jim was exhausted and dehydrated. To put it another way, he was completely 
knackered. 


He’s been too easy-going, not to say careless and stupid, walking across that 
mountain at nightfall and on his own too. 


The hotel simply hasn’t done its job properly. In other words, we’re very 
unhappy and we’d like a refund. 


The cottage is in a small town, well, a small industrial town, if you like. 


Monitoring shared knowledge 109b 


Two of the most common discourse markers are you know and (you) see. Both 
these markers signal that speakers are sensitive to the needs of their listeners and 
are monitoring the state of shared knowledge in the conversation. 

(You) see projects the assumption that the listener may not have the same state 
of knowledge as the speaker: 


You see, since Pve damaged my back in that fall, I find it difficult to climb the 
stairs without help. 
(speaker cannot assume the listener knows this) 


You do it like this. Cut the branches right back, see, then cut them into smaller 
pieces. 


You kno projects the assumption that knowledge is shared or that assertions are 
uncontroversial, and reinforces common points of reference, or checks that the 
listener is following what is being said: 


If you got the earliest train in the morning and then, you know, like, got the last 
train back at night, it might be cheaper that way. 


DISCOURSE MARKING IN RESPONSES 110 


Discourse markers are an important resource for listeners to indicate their 
involvement with what is being said and to manage their own responses. 

(All) right can be used to indicate positive responses and to signal agreement to 
a proposed action: 


A: I think we should go to the garden centre first. 
B: Right, that's fine by me. 


Response tokens such as (all) right, I see, good, great, fine and okay show that the 
listener is receiving the message and is at the same time channelling back support 
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for what the speaker is saying. The response token can simultaneously signal 
boundaries in the discourse and send back signals of sociability. Such markers are 
a sign of active and cooperative listening: 


A: So first of all, we have to meet Kulvinder cos she’s got the car. 
B: I see. 

A: Then we'll pick up Sue. 

B: Right. 

A: So well come round to your place around seven. 

B: Okay, I see, right, thanks a lot. 


«% also 95, Response tokens 
69 Right, rightly 


STANCE MARKERS 111 


A number of common expressions mark the speaker's stance or attitude towards 
the message. Among the expressions which most frequently signal stances, 
attitudes and points of view towards segments of discourse are: 


actually hopefully predictably 

admittedly ideally putting (or to put) it 

amazingly if you ask me mildly/bluntly 

basically Im afraid (quite) rightly 

certainly I must admit really 

clearly I must say sadly 

confidentially I think seriously 

doubtless in fact (Pm) sorry 

essentially indeed strictly speaking 

frankly literally surprisingly 

to be frank naturally thankfully 

fortunately no doubt to tell you the truth 

honestly obviously understandably 

to be honest of course undoubtedly 
unfortunately 


The team are doing badly and, quite frankly, I think he should be replaced by 
someone who knows what he’s doing. 


I'll have to call you back, Pm afraid. Okay? 
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[explaining to someone how to use dial-up internet on a home computer] 

A: So now obviously when you're on the internet, if someone tries to phone you, 
they'll just get an engaged tone. 

B: Right. 

A: Okay. But if you wanna use the telephone you just log off. Pick up the 
telephone and dial. And that's it. 

B: Okay. So basically if Pm on the internet for an hour or something, people 
can't phone in for an hour. 

A: Yeah. 

B: Okay. 

A: That's just something you get used to. 


The — sign indicates an utterance which is cut short 

[at a travel agent's; A is the assistant] 

A: Is it okay to send the information to your mother? I mean it's not a surprise 

holiday or anything? 

B: Oh, well to be honest actually she doesn't know that Pm making these 
arrangements. 

: Oh lovely. 

: So it would actually be better if it was= 

: So if you could give me your postcode. 

: Oh, it's the same actually. 

: It is? 

: Yeah. 


9 Actual, actually; 46 In fact; 52 Mean; 68 Really 


w >w > wD 


HEDGES 112 


Speakers are often careful not to sound too blunt and assertive, and a variety of 
markers exist to hedge (i.e. to express degrees of assertiveness). A range of 
expressions are used in everyday spoken language to downtone the assertiveness 
of a segment of discourse. These include: 


apparently kind of probably 
arguably like roughly 
by any chance maybe sort of 

I think perhaps surely 
just (about) presumably 


A: I just turned round to her and said ‘Let me use your phone.’ It wasn’t 
aggressive. I wasn't violent. 

B: Well apparently you snatched the phone off the lady. 

A: No I didn't. 
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[talking about spring flowers in speaker A's garden] 

A: Angela planted them. There's crocuses around the base of the trees but 
they're just about gone I think. 

B: Oh right. Yeah. Cos it's been very mild hasn't it. 

A: It’s been very mild. 

B: Yeah. 

A: We had snowdrops but the frost kind of killed them I think. 


A: It’s warm in here isn’t it. 

B: It is warm in here now. Yeah. 

A: Turn the radiator down a little bit perhaps. 
B: Yeah. 


I mean roughly it’s going to cost about another thousand pounds. 
«% also 103a Vague language 
47 Just; 49 Like 


INTERJECTIONS 113 


The term interjection normally refers to exclamative utterances consisting of 
single words that do not easily fit into the major word classes (noun, verb, 
adjective, adverb) such as: bother, crikey, damn, god, goodness (me), gosh, 
(good) heavens, hooray, jeez, ooh, oh no, oops, ouch, ow, ugh, tut-tut, whoops, 
wow, yippee, yuk. 

All these items express positive or negative emotional reactions to what is being 
or has just been said or to something in the situation. Interjections are especially 
common in spoken language and rare in writing except in written representations 
of speech: 


A: You know Hilary? She got married last week. 
B: Gosh! That’s quick. How long has she known him? 
(expresses surprise; Crikey/wow are alternatives here) 


Ouch, that hurt. 

(expresses a reaction to pain) 

Oops, I shouldn’t have said that, should I? 

(expresses a reaction to having unintentionally done something inappropriate) 


A: The bus has already gone. 
B: Damn. Now I’m going to have to walk home. 
(expresses irritation at bad luck or inconvenience) 


Ugh, I can’t eat any more of this. 
(expresses a negative reaction to unpleasant sensations) 


They’re here at last. Yippee! 
(expresses excitement) 
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A: Come and look at the sunset. 
B: [goes to the window] Wow, yeah, fantastic. 
(expresses strong surprise or a reaction of awe and wonder) 


Tut-tut. That's the second time this week you've forgotten my coffee. 
(expresses disapproval, often in a mock-humorous way) 
Other items include: 
phe (expresses relief) 
hooray (indicates delight at a particular outcome) 
aargh (indicates general displeasure or unhappiness) 
urgh (expresses a strong negative reaction of displeasure) 
poo (reaction to an unpleasant smell) 
yuk (reaction to something unpleasant, e.g. a taste) 


000 (reaction of pleasure or delight) 


SWEARING AND TABOO EXPRESSIONS 114 


General 114a 


Swearing and the general use of taboo words is increasingly heard in spoken 
English both in private and in public settings (including radio, TV and films). 
Although there are some forms of swearing that are less offensive than others, 
most features of swearing involve taboo words. Learners of English should 
exercise great care concerning such usages. 

The use of taboo words and phrases projects either a close, intimate 
relationship with the person or group to whom they are addressed (so that 
one feels free to use taboo words) or else a threatening and hostile relationship. 
In such contexts it is difficult for learners of a language to know the precise 
strength of such expressions. 

Most taboo words and phrases in English exist under two main headings of 
religion and parts of the body and bodily processes, especially those associated 
with either sexual activity or with using the toilet. The most common taboo 
expressions in this category involve the words fuck (to have sexual intercourse - 
the word is used as a noun and verb forms) and shit (bodily excrement - the word 
is used as a noun and a verb). 

A good dictionary will cover the main meanings of these and similar words; this 
section pays particular attention to grammatical patterns. A rough guide is also 
given here concerning the relative strength of swearing expressions. A very strong 
expression, which is likely to be shocking or threatening in most non-intimate 
situations, is given five stars (*****); a less strong expression, likely to cause little 
or no offence, is given only one star (*). 

In general, swearing which involves 'religious' taboo expressions is likely to be 
weaker than swearing that involves ‘parts of the body’ taboo expressions, 
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although people with strong religious views may be offended by both. Learners are 
advised against using such expressions, although, especially in informal contexts 
and in films and on TV, etc., it is likely that such uses of language will be heard. 

Swearing often takes the form of interjections (+ 115). This can involve single 
words or short phrases or clauses that are used to express a variety of strong 
feelings, in particular, annoyance, frustration and anger: 


Damn! That's the third time this week the car has broken down. (*) 
Christ! Why didn't you tell me? I could have stopped them!! (**) 

Shit! I shouldn't have used that kind of nail. l'ue broken the lock. (**** 
OR fuck it! I can't find the address. (*****) 
Christ almighty! They've actually won their first match. (**) 


Well, I'll be buggered! How did you manage to find that? (****) 


Fuck me! That's not what she told me. How can that possibly be true? (* 


Wh-exclamatives with taboo words are also sometimes used: 
What the hell are you doing letting that dog out without a lead on! (*) 
What the fuck have I done with my glasses! (*****) 
[said in response to the phone ringing very late in the evening] 
Who the fuck is that! (*****) 


Taboo naming expressions 114b 


Taboo naming expressions are commonly used to insult another person. 
Sometimes the insult is serious and sometimes it can be playful and affectionate. 
Only the immediate context of the use of the expression will indicate which 
meaning is intended. Insulting by swearing is particularly common with vocatives 
(= 116): 


Lucky bastard! How did you manage to get the day off? (***) 
Come here, you daft prick. (***) 
Ruth, you bitch! Why did you tell her? Can’t you keep a secret? (***) 

Taboo naming words such as arsehole, bastard, bugger, bitch, cow, get/git, prick, 


tit, twat/twot, are preceded by you when addressed directly at the listener, while 
the is most commonly used to refer to third parties: 


I hope it’s your hormones, you stupid cow. (***) 


I always give him money, and then when I ask him, he never gives it, the 
bastard. (***) 


I mean when he doesn't sort of trust his own kids sort of thing. Do you know 
what I mean? I mean he might be disappointed in me sometimes but I still love 
the old bugger. And there's no two ways about that really, is there. He's always 
dad. (***) 
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You and the are sometimes ellipted, since the referent is usually obvious: 
Get up, lazy cow! (***) 
(Get up, (you) lazy cow.) 


I lent the key to Dave. Daft bastard lost it. (***) 
((The) daft bastard lost it.) 


Taboo intensifiers 114c 


Taboo expressions are frequently used as intensifying adverbs or adjectives. The 
words bloody and fucking are especially common in this function. When these are 
used as adverbs, post-intensifier well is often used for further emphasis: 

Where's the bloody key? (*) 

That's fucking marvellous, that is, isn't it? It's fucking-well snowing again. (*****) 


Unlike shit, fuck and bugger, bloody is not used on its own as an interjection. 
Bloody hell! is the usual interjection form: 

OR fuck! I forgot to post that letter. (*****) 

(or: Oh shit/bugger! But not: Qh-bleedy?) 


A: Do you know how much they're going to cost? Hundred thousand pound. 
B: Bloody hell! Crazy isn't it? (**) 


GREETINGS AND FAREWELLS 115 


Greetings usually involve an exchange of the same or very similar words and 
expressions. Different expressions mark different levels of formality. In general, 
the briefer the structure, the more informal the greeting or farewell is: 


Good morning (more formal) 
Good evening 
Hello 
Morning 
Evening 
Hi 
Hi there 
Hiya (less formal) 
© Note that good evening but not goodnight may be used as a greeting. Goodnight 


is used either when leaving someone in the late evening or night, or just before 
going to bed or to sleep for the night: 
[B has just arrived at A's house] 


A: Hello Terry. 
B: Good evening. 


(not: Geednight) 
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When leaving people, the same conventions regarding formality apply as when 
meeting and greeting people: 


Goodnight (more formal) 
Goodbye 

Bye 

Bye bye 

See you later 

See you (often pronounced see ya) 

Cheers 


Ta-ta (often pronounced /to'ra:/) (less formal) 


VOCATIVES 116 


Unlike many other languages, English does not have ways of addressing people 
formally or informally by means of different pronouns or other grammatical 
devices. In English, the relative formality of terms of address is managed by means 
of vocatives, i.e. the use of the addressee's name (Jane, Mr Lambert) or a term of 
kinship (mum, grandad) or endearment (darling, love). 

Vocatives occur frequently in spoken English. They occur in written English 
but in more restricted contexts such as salutations in letters (Dear X) or in direct- 
speech reports. In spoken English they are more closely connected with social 
intimacy and distance in interpersonal relationships and with the marking of 
discourse boundaries (they occur frequently at topic boundaries, «3 118e). 

English also does not have any standard polite way of addressing strangers. For 
example, in British English it is very difficult to know how to attract the attention 
of a stranger in the street who may have dropped something. Sir! Madam! are not 
commonly used in this situation, and hello, sorry or excuse me are most likely to 
be used to attract attention. 


TYPES OF VOCATIVE 117 


Names and titles 117a 


Vocatives include various forms of people’s names and titles: 


People’s names and titles 


form example 

full first name Laura, have you got a minute? 

abbreviated first name Can you give me a hand, Pete. (Peter) 
nickname Hi, Red. How are you? (to a red-haired man) 
title plus family name Mr Roberts, could I have a word with you? 
title alone Thank you, doctor. 
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Abbreviating first names 

First names can be familiarised by abbreviating the name (often to a single 
syllable) or by ending the name with an -ie or -y form. Among names created in 
this way are: 


Anthony (Tony) Jennifer (Jenny, Jen) Michael (Mike, Mick, 
Antonia (Toni) Judith (Jude, Judy) Mickey) 
Devinder (Dev) Matthew (Matt, Rajiv (Raj) 


James (Jamie) Matty) Susan (Sue, Susie) 


The following abbreviated or 'short' forms are less transparent: 


Catherine (Kate, Edward (Ted, Teddie) Richard (Dick, Rick, 


Katie, Kit, Kitty) Elizabeth (Betty, Liz) Ricky) 
Deborah (Debbie, Geraldine (Gel) Robert (Bob, Bobby) 
Debs) 

Julie (Jules) Terence (Terry, Tel) 


Dorothy (Dolly, Dot) 


Degrees of formality 

Using full, unabbreviated first names is more formal than using abbreviated forms. 
Using full family names and family names with titles is more formal still, 
indicating a greater social distance between speakers: 


Now, Jennifer, you’ve passed the test. So well done ... but we'd like you to do 
just one part again. 


May I introduce you? Professor Jackson, this is Martine, our new secretary. 
Doctor Jones, there's a telephone call for you on line 3. 
Family-name-only vocative is rarely used among adults in British English, except 
in strict institutional contexts, and generally only by a senior person addressing a 


junior person (e.g. teacher to school student, army officer to subordinate, 
employer to servant). 


€ The use of the academic titles doctor or professor as vocatives is not normal 
without the family name of the individual: 


Professor Smith, could I give you my essay? 
(Bredessor-eould--eiveoins-essay?) 


Doctor can be used as a vocative without the family name only to a medical doctor: 


Do you think it's serious, doctor? 
Some other titles of rank and profession can be used alone: 


[radio interviewer interviewing a military general] 
Now general, you have considerable experience of guerrilla warfare. 


[addressing a Roman Catholic priest] 
Father, can I buy a ticket for the charity dinner? 
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Terms of kinship and endearment 117b 


Family terms include mother (usually formal), mum, mam, mummy (to refer to a 
mother), father (usually formal), dad, daddy, pappa (to refer to a father), pops, 
granpa, granpy, gramps (to refer to a grandfather), gran, granma, nana, nan (to 
refer to a grandmother), bruv (a brother), sis (a sister), cuz (a cousin). Such 
vocatives indicate degrees of intimacy and closeness between speakers: 


I'll tell you what, mum, you're going to be a bit cross about it. 

You can lend me five pounds, can't you sis? 
Terms of endearment include: darling, dear, poppet (usually to a little child), love, 
luvvie, sweetheart. They may combine with names: 

Can you put the coffee on, sweetheart? 


Mike, love, could you take this out to the back yard for me. Ta. 


General plural vocatives 117c 
General plural vocatives (e.g. folks, everyone/everybody, children, boys, lads, girls, 
guys, ladies, gentlemen) are used to address groups: 

What are you planning to do tonight, folks? 
Children, could you all pay attention please. 
[announcement at a conference lecture] 


Everybody, could you all hand in your evaluations as you leave, please. 


Impersonal vocatives 117d 
Someone/somebody can be used as an impersonal vocative to summon any one of 
a known group of people: 


Answer the door, someone! I’m in the bathroom. 


Honorifics 117e 


Honorifics such as sir or madam are respectful and deferential. They most 
commonly occur in service encounters. Sir and miss are generally used to address 
male and female school teachers (but not teachers in higher education): 


[in a shop] 
What can I get you, madam? 


[in a school classroom, to the teacher] 
Sir, he won't let me finish the experiment. 
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Sir and madam are rare as vocatives in British English outside of service 
situations. Male strangers may be addressed as mate, but this does project a high 
degree of informality and should be used with care: 


Excuse me, mate, do you know where Parton Street is? 


There is no equivalent accepted term for addressing a female stranger, though love 
(often written as luv) is sometimes used in this way. However, many women object 
to this use of love or (my) dear as patronising or sexist. 

Calling people by the name of their occupation is less common and depends on 
the social status of the occupation. Some which do occur include doctor (medical), 
driver, nurse, minister, officer, waiter: 


[passenger to bus driver] 
Can you let me off here please, driver. 


[radio interview with a government minister] 
Now, minister, how would you explain this to the electorate? 


Excuse me, waiter, sorry, could we have some more water, please? 


DISCOURSE FUNCTIONS OF VOCATIVES 118 


Summons 118a 


Vocatives are used to call or summon a person: 


Sue! Your cup of tea is poured. 


Turn management 118b 


Vocatives function in the management of speaker turns, although this is not an 
especially common function in face-to-face spoken discourse. They are used to 
identify an addressee, to nominate a next speaker or to soften an interruption: 


A: I should have some change. 

B: I owe you too don't I, Jodie. 

C: Yes you do. 

The — sign indicates an utterance which is cut short 

The + sign indicates an interrupted turn which continues at the next + sign 

[speakers are looking at a document about the rules of credit unions] 

A: Whereas the the bank er the credit union made provision with disclosure 
may be able to enter into contracts with- In other words if the bank want to 
see the= to find out where money+ 

B: Hang on Geoff. l've not got a seventy six two now. 

C: Yeah. 

B: Is that what you're up against? 

A: Yeah. It says that any member= any person can erm any er er member 

B: Any member or any persons having an interest in the funds. 
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Vocatives occur frequently in radio phone-ins and similar non-face-to-face 
contexts. The vocative is used for managing the talk - that is bringing callers in, 
controlling their talk and dismissing them when their contribution is deemed to be 
sufficient: 


A: Welcome back to the programme. Alistair, thanks for your call. Enjoyed 
talking to you. No it's Jack on line 2. Hi, Jack? Good afternoon to you. 
Hello there. 

B: Hello. 

A: Hi how are you? 


Ritual and sociable contexts 118c 


Vocatives often occur ritualistically, for example, to identify participants when 
food is being served, even though it may be obvious from gaze and body 
orientation who is being addressed. In such contexts vocatives can occur alone as 
a single turn: 


[a hostess is offering and serving food at a dinner table] 
A: Bits of everything here. Richard? 

B: No thank you. 

A: No? Pauline? 

C: Fine thank you. 

A: Kevin? 

D: No. I’m full. 


Vocatives also often occur in contexts where the purpose is purely sociable and 
where no real information is exchanged (phatic contexts), e.g. greetings, how-are- 
you's, remarks about the weather: 


The — sign indicates an utterance which is cut short 

The + sign indicates an interrupted turn which continues at the next + sign 

[two colleagues, A and B, are talking informally about vocational courses they 

may be allowed to go on and C enters in the middle of the conversation; hiya 

and hey are very informal alternatives to hello] 

A: I mean it's obviously been passed okay by Pat Cromwell and ultimately 
that’s the person who's making the decisions 

B: Mm. 

A: «as to who goes on it as far as I’m concerned. And= 

C: Hiya Lynn. 

B: Hey Pat. 

A: Hiya Pat. Erm. 

B: So that’s= 

A: that's the 

B: Yeah. 

A: «decision out of my hands. 
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Softening and lessening threats to dignity 118d 


Vocatives are commonly used to mitigate a threat to the listener's dignity or to 
soften an utterance. A vocative is not normally threatening and indicates 
solidarity and membership of a group: 


[group of female young friends discussing eating and weight problems] 
A: You're not fat Jane. 
B: I will be if Pm not careful. 


Vocatives can soften utterances which may possibly threaten, challenge or offend 
another speaker. In these functions the vocative typically occurs at or near the 
front of an utterance or in a mid position: 


A: So she's gonna try and go into school. But she's got an arrangement that 
she'll come for er er if she can't manage next week. 
B: But Sally, she's old to be teaching. 


I’m sorry to have to tell you, Daria, that you haven't been successful. 


Vocatives are also used to make requests more indirect and to lessen the 
imposition: 


A: Will you put on the fish, Nancy, so that it'll heat, the fish now. 
B: Oh yeah. 


Topic management 118e 


Vocatives also function similarly to some discourse markers (++ 106). They mark 
the way in which a topic is managed between speakers in so far as they occur at 
boundaries where topics are launched, expanded, shifted, changed or closed. As 
part of the management of a topic, speakers may name another conversational 
participant in order to validate or confirm an assertion: 


The + sign indicates an interrupted turn which continues at the next + sign 

[the speakers are discussing A’s deceased mother; a Geordie accent is the 

accent associated with the area of Newcastle in north-east England] 

A: And she said when she came down here to Bristol she er she had a Geordie 
accent and all the kids used to+ 

B: Well she would have. 

A: +make fun of her. 

B: She would have. 

A: Yeah. 

B: Of course. 

A: Where were you born then, Mary? 

B: In Bristol. 

A: You’re a Bristol girl. 

B: Yeah. 

(Mary is already the addressee; the vocative coincides with a topic shift) 
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A: It was the right place, was it? 
B: Yes. The right place. Yeah. Yeah. 
C: They were horrible. 

D: Do you know the people, dad? 
C: Yeah. 


In the above examples the vocatives do not simply identify the addressees. A shift 
of conversational topic or an encouragement to continue and expand a topic is 
indicated. In both the above extracts the vocative occupies end position. In the 
following extract it occurs close to the topical information that needs to be 
confirmed. In this example A calls on his wife, B, to confirm certain information: 


[speakers are discussing a well-known family of traditional Irish musicians] 

A: Er we we were in er Cork weren't we, Barbara, and we heard his brother. 
Which brother was it we heard? 

B: Er, Sean, I think. 


Joking, banter 118f 


The vocative frequently co-occurs with light-hearted joking talk and supports the 
friendship and intimacy normal on such occasions: 


[three female students share a house; one has a new kitchen whisk] 
A: Seen my new whisk? 

B: Oo. 

C: Oo. 

A: Nice, isn't it? 

B: Is that to make your omelettes with? 

C: Very domesticated, Tracy. 


The — sign indicates an utterance which is cut short 

A: Are you not studying today or whatever? 

B: I don’t know. 

C: No. I mean we study yeah. We study ghost stories. 

D: Yeah. [laughs] We study how to frighten ourselves. 

A: Social hi= social history is it? 

D: I'll tell you something, mum. Social scary. Social scary. 
B: Social mystery. Not social history. Social mystery. 


In such instances vocatives are commonly in end position. 
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Positions of the vocative 118g 


Several positions are available for the vocative. It may occupy the whole speaker 
turn. It may occur at the beginning of a speaker's turn (front position) or in the 
course of the turn (mid position), or at the end (end position). End position is by 
far the most frequent. Mid-position vocatives are not so frequent and are normally 
preceded by some sort of discourse marker prefacing the main utterance: 


Tell me, Margaret. Er, you more or less got where you are today more or less off 
your own bat. 


[North West Tonight is the name of a TV news programme; Old Trafford is a 
sports ground] 

Just, just on that, Lilian. It may have occurred to you already, but North West 
Tonight are doing some filming at Old Trafford. 


STANDARD AND NON-STANDARD SPOKEN GRAMMAR 119 


General 119a 


In 84 the notion of standard spoken grammar was described in relation to 
standard written English. In this section some features of non-standard spoken 
grammar are described. Learners of British English are likely to hear these forms. 

In 85 five main categories or levels of acceptability for spoken and written 
forms of grammar were outlined. For purposes of discussion in this section, each 
category has a number to mark the different levels. ‘Widespread’ here means 
across users of both genders and across a wide range of ages and social and 
regional backgrounds. 


1 In widespread use in both spoken and written language (most forms are in this 
category). 

2 In widespread use in both written and spoken language but not approved in 
more prescriptive grammar books and often avoided by many writers of formal 
English, for example, split infinitives, stranded prepositions (e.g. That's the 
woman I gave it to, compared with That's the woman to whom I gave it). 

3 Rare or not occurring in writing but widespread and normal in spoken 
language (++ for example, 96 Headers and 97 Tails ), and vice versa. 

4 Regionally or socially marked in writing and/or spoken language but 
widespread and normal within major regional/social varieties of British 
English (+ for example, the use of ain’t, 119b). 

5 Non-occurring and unacceptable in all varieties of British English (for example 
a structure such as he did must speak). 


It is important, however, to note that what is acceptable may vary from one 
context or from one personal relationship to another. 
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Common forms of spoken grammar 119b 


Accusative personal pronoun as subject 


I don't know how but me and my sister got lost in the market. (level 5) 
(the level 1 form would be: my sister and I got lost ...) 


Zero plural for nouns of measurement 


That's twelve foot long. You need something a lot shorter. (level 5) 
(level 1 form: twelve feet long ...) 


Whatas a relative pronoun 


That's the house what she rented. (level 4) 
(level 1 form: the house that/which ...) 


Them as demonstrative determiner and pronoun 


Did you get them photos we sent round? (level 4) 
(level 1 form: get those photos ...) 


A: What are the right plants then? 
B: Them over there, the peonies. (level 4) 
(level 1 form: those over there ...) 


Ain't as a negative contraction 


I know something. That ain't the answer. (level 4) 
(level 1 form: that isn't ...) 


«% also 120 for innit, which may be regarded as a variant of ain't it 
Double and multiple negation 

She hasn't got no sense at all, she hasn't. (level 4) 

I haven't got nothing to say to no one. (level 4) 
«% also 438a Double negatives and usage 


Patterns with past and -ed participle verb forms 
These range from past forms used as -ed participle forms, -ed participle forms used 
as past forms and base forms used as past tenses: 


She's been so worried she's hid in her room. (level 4) 
Yeah, it's good, innit, I seen it there yesterday. (level 4) 
She's already give it to me, thanks. (level 4) 


Subject/verb concord 
This is a very common area of variation in spoken grammar. Patterns occur 
involving singular noun + plural verb, plural noun + singular verb and structures 
involving existential there, in particular, in which a singular verb is followed by a 
plural complement. This last structure is very common in spoken English and is 
becoming established as a standard form: 

It were too heavy to move. You need a winch of some sort. (level 4) 

We was frightened like. That's why we didn't call her. (level 4) 


There's three other people still to come. (level 2) 
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REPRESENTING SPEECH IN WRITING 120 


In writing, the expressive character of spoken language is represented by 
reproducing the sound of core words and phrases as accurately as possible. There 
is a wide variety of possible variants but the most common transcriptions are: 


I don't wanna do it. (want to) 

Havva nice day. (have a) 

That's great innit? (isn't it?) 

I dunno and she dunno. (don't/doesn't know) 
I'm gonna have an iced coffee. (going to) 
Dad, you just gotta look at this. (got to) 

I hafta go no. (have to) 


SPEECH INTO WRITING: THE SPOKEN-WRITTEN CONTINUUM 121 


Informal writing 121a 


It would be a mistake to assume that the forms of grammar common in spoken 
English are exclusive to speech. Though rare in written English, situational 
ellipsis, in particular, appears appropriately in written contexts and is especially 
common in signs and notices as well as faxes, email and internet communications. 
The relative immediacy of email communication means that informality is the 
preferred style and ellipsis marks both informality and a relative symmetry of 
relationship in the exchange: 


[inter-company fax] 

Could you email Kyle Barber and ask him for a quote for a laptop? Said we’d 
let Tatchell have one for himself as part of the deal. Compaq or Toshiba. At 
least 40gb hard disk and 528Mb RAM. Good deal, tell David. Worth the laptop. 
More in the pipeline. 


In the structure Good deal, tell David, the ellipsis and word order (more typically 
in writing: Tell David (that) it is a good deal) are grammatical features which are 
much more common in speech than in writing but which are becoming 
standardised in many written communications. 

Email messages and personal letters may often display ellipsis of initial 
elements, especially the pronoun I, indicating their status as something midway 
between written and informal spoken messages: 


[email message] 
Hi, Anne. Just got back from a terrific conference in Stockholm. 
(understood: I've just got back ...) 


[personal letter closing] 
Well, must go and bake some bread now. Will write again soon. Love, Jane. 
(understood: I must go and bake .../I will write again soon.) 
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Formality in letter closings can be lessened by using ellipsis. 


Ellipsis in letter closings 


neutral/more formal less formal (ellipted) 
I look forward to hearing from you Look forward to hearing from you 
I hope to hear from you soon Hope to hear from you soon 
With regards from Regards 
With best wishes Best wishes or Best 
Yours sincerely Sincerely 
Postcards and other short written messages 121b 


Postcard greetings texts conventionally use a great deal of ellipsis of the verb be 
and of initial elements: 


Ireland as green as everyone said it was. Having a great time. Weather up and 
down, but beats work any day. Love, Nigel and Louise. 

(understood: Ireland is as green as everyone said it was. We’re having a great 
time. The weather is up and down, but it/this beats work any day.) 


Clauses and sentences in informal writing 121c 


Headers and tails, along with tags, so common in speech, also occur increasingly 
in informal writing: 


He's a man who loves to play tricks on people is TV presenter Noel Edmonds. 
(a more ‘written’ version of this sentence would be: ‘TV presenter Noel 
Edmonds is a man who loves to play tricks on people'. The tail not only adds 
emphasis to the statement but it also imparts an informal character to the 
writing.) 


The following examples, taken from an advertisement for the Chrysler Jeep 
Cherokee vehicle, indicate the spread into written text of irregularly punctuated 
clause fragments more commonly associated with spoken grammar (- 87b): 


In these parts, you'll need a car that'll keep you on the road as well as take you 
off it. Which is why the locals drive a Jeep Cherokee ... Instead of the usual soggy 
4x4 handling, the Cherokee is taut and responsive. Not only does this make it 
safer to drive, it also makes it more exciting to drive. As does the 4 litre engine 
under the bonnet. 


Journalists also achieve impact and get on a ‘conversational’ wavelength with 
their readers by using common spoken discourse markers and purposefully vague 
language as well as response tokens such as definitely, certainly, exactly, which in 
the following examples serve as ‘replies’ in projected conversational exchanges: 


[magazine article] 

So there I was sitting in Mick Jagger's kitchen while he went about making us 
both afternoon tea. Well, you can imagine how long it took to get him to talk 
about the band's latest album. Exactly. You've got it. Over two minutes. 
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[magazine article] 
He was talking about sport, Wimbledon, the World Cup, US Open Golf and 
that sort of stuff. 


Advertisements and slogans 121d 


Advertising copy writers in their advertising slogans often imitate the kinds of 
situational ellipsis found in conversation. By these means they attempt to achieve 
impact and a casual, almost chatty informality in the promotion of their products: 


[magazine advertisement] 
Thinking about cosmetic surgery? 
(understood: Are you thinking about cosmetic surgery?) 


[magazine slogan] 
Coming soon ... the one you've been waiting for! 
(understood: It's coming soon.) 


NEW MODES: INTERNET DISCOURSE 122 


Informal emails are most typically exchanged between participants who know 
each other. Chat-room messages may involve ‘conversations’ which are built up 
over a period of time; or they may involve participants who behave as if they are 
in a virtual space or ‘room’, often with an assumed name or identity. 

Emails and instant messages are often informal and can be written online with 
only a few seconds between one response and another. Similarly, chat rooms 
involve almost immediate speaking turns. They are written but they have the 
character of spoken language. They are a new and distinct mode of written- 
spoken English. 

The following transcript is an example of how spoken and written forms 
overlap. It is from an internet chat in which two people with the log-in 
pseudonyms of Cato and Regent talk with each other (the use of dots ... indicates 
that the dialogue has been edited for reasons of overall length): 


Cato: hi buddy!!! ;-) 

Regent: hiya, wassup? 

Cato: I been working SOOOO HARD! 

Regent: did you know that your warning level is 0% [see below] 
Cato: well when I was on with Julia she gave me a 20% warning 
Regent: what does it mean? 

Cato: if someone misbehaves you can send them a warning ... 
Regent: ok how do you do it 

Cato: click on the warn button ... [15 second pause] 

Cato: have you died or something? 

Regent: all right hold your horses stop rushing me 

Cato: sorry ;-) 

Regent: SLOW DOWN 

Cato: ok, slow 

Regent: sloooooooow dn 
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Cato: ssssslllllloooooocowwwwww ... 
Regent: bye everyone, bye bye 

Cato: tarra luv! 

Regent: good init? 

Cato: yeh hehehe 

Regent: ;-) 

Cato: hooorah! 

Regent: amazing 

Regent: silly tune aint it 

Cato: you can go now you passed the smiley test 
Regent: bye 

Cato: byyyyyeeeee. 


The exchange is marked by attempts to represent speech in writing. Examples are: 
wassup (what’s up?), tarra luv (goodbye love), init, aint it (isn’t it?). 


Although the medium used is written and responses are typed on a keyboard, a 
number of features of the chat-room language are very close to spoken English: 


A ‘smiley’ © is created using the punctuation marks ;-) to imitate a human 
smile. 

Laughter is represented (hehehe). 

Spelling is creatively manipulated in order to reproduce particular sounds and 
familiar intonation patterns (e.g. sssssllllllooooooowwwwww). 

Non-verbal reactions and farewells (e.g. SOOOO and byyyyyeeeee) and 
punctuation, in particular, are used to act as a channel for the expression of 
feelings. 

Capitalisation and exclamation marks are exploited to underline what both 
participants see as an interaction in which emotional reactions and responses 
are given. 


It is likely that such new modes will continue to create new forms of spoken 
English in writing. 


[In this particular chat room the software technology allows the creation of a ‘buddy’ list 
which participants can store electronically; it also sends a ‘clanging’ message every time a 
new chatter (chat-room term for a person who chats) enters the chat room; and a ‘warn’ 
button is available by which participants can send each other warnings if they use 
offensive language such as swearing. Excessive use of offensive language can 

mean that the offender is automatically removed from the chat room.] 
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Grammar across turns and sentences 


INTRODUCTION 123 


This chapter (125-159) looks at grammar beyond the level of the sentence. In 
particular, it examines how grammatical links across sentence boundaries in writing 
and across speaker-turn boundaries in spoken language create textual cohesion. 
Cohesion is the sense of semantic unity possessed by texts as opposed to random 
sequences of sentences. Cohesion is created by cohesive links between sentences. 
The following extract is from a written text - an encyclopedia - about the process 
of mining. Examples of cohesive links between sentences are marked in bold: 
Mining 
The extraction of useful mineral substances from the earth, either near the 
surface or at some depth. It was practised in prehistoric times, widely used in 
classical times, and became highly developed after the introduction of 
mechanical poer. In surface, strip, and open-cast mining, the soil is stripped 
away, and the ore, coal, clay, or mineral is dug directly. At greater depths the 
deposits are approached by horizontal tunnels dug from vertical shafts (drifts). 
Variants of these digging methods are adopted for different geological 
situations. Other methods of mining may be devised for particular substances. 


Marked in bold are examples of lexical items which repeat or restate earlier 
content (mining > mineral; substances > substances; dug > dug), or which are 
semantically linked in some way (mining extraction tunnels shafts; the 
earth the soil). Also marked are grammatical words which refer the reader to 
entities in the text (mining > it; these digging methods > other methods) and 
examples of grammatical repetition (e.g. past tenses). This chapter describes such 
grammatical links which enable a string of sentences in sequence to be read asa 
semantically cohesive text. 


COHESION AND COHERENCE 124 


Cohesion refers to the grammatical and lexical means by which written sentences 
and speakers' utterances are joined together to make texts. A text may be written 
or spoken, and spoken texts are typically constructed by more than one person. 

A text is cohesive if, as a whole, the sentences and spoken utterances are 
semantically linked and consistent. A random set of unconnected sentences or 
spoken utterances just thrown together will probably not be cohesive; readers and 
listeners will not be able to see links between each sentence/utterance. 

The coherence of a text depends on more than its lexical or grammatical 
properties. A text is coherent if its semantic and pragmatic meanings make sense 
in its real-world context to readers/listeners. Coherence depends on the 
reader/listener being able to interpret the message in relation to its context. 


242| 
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Coherence depends partly on the way that a writer or speaker assumes 
knowledge of the world and of the context on the part of readers or listeners, and 
partly on what sorts of clues and signals the writer/speaker puts into the text. 
Such clues and signals include the linguistic items which provide cohesive links 
between sentences, as exemplified in 125, above. 

Cohesion is largely a grammatical property of texts, but lexis can also play a 
part in linking sentences (+: the text extract in 123 above). For example: 


I went to the dentist. I was nervous. I don’t like injections. 


Among these sentences there is grammatical cohesion which results from the 
parallel sequence of personal pronouns and past tenses, but the text coheres 
because of our knowledge that dentists administer pain-killing injections before 
dental treatment and that these can be painful and make some patients nervous. 
Thus the lexical items dentist, nervous and injections are linked coherently 
through semantic associations made by the reader. 

Likewise, punctuation and the layout of the text can indicate how it should 
cohere. -$ 506 Appendix: Punctuation 

In this chapter the emphasis is on the grammar of texts and the part played by 
grammar in achieving textual coherence. 


REFERENCE 125 


Speakers and writers can make reference to people, places, things and ideas in a 
variety of different ways, as in these examples: 


1 A: Abigail didn’t go? 
B: No, she was at her mum and dad’s. 


2 [these sentences are the opening sentences of a chapter in a novel] 
They pressed round him in ragged fashion to take their money. Andy, Dave, 
Phil, Stephen, Bob. 


5 [speakers are looking at photographs] 
A: That's a lovely one of you, that is. 
B: Yes. I like that one. 


In 1, she and her refer to a person already identified in the text (Abigail). 

In 2, they refers to people who are identified later in the text (the names in the 
second sentence). 

In 5, that and that one refer out from the text to things in the situation itself 
(the photos that the speakers are holding). 

The references in 1 and 2 are endophoric (they operate within the text). The 
references in 5 are exophoric (they operate between the text and the external 
world). 

Endophoric references are of two types: anaphoric (those which refer back to 
something earlier in the text) and cataphoric (those which refer forward to 
something later in the text). 
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Different kinds of reference 


reference 
endophoric exophoric 
anaphoric cataphoric 
A —— — 
REFERRING EXPRESSIONS 126 


Endophoric (anaphoric and cataphoric) and exophoric references are made using 
referring expressions. The people and things they refer to are called referents. 

There are a number of types of referring expression. Among the most common 
are: 


pronouns (for example, he, she, it, mine, yours, this, that, these, those, some, none) 
determiners (for example, the, this, that, these, those) 


adverbs (for example, here, there, then). 


In the following examples the referring items are in bold, and the referents are 
in green: 


The children looked tired. They’d been travelling all day. 
(anaphoric reference) 


A smartly-dressed lady entered the shop. This lady had spent over one hundred 
pounds the day before. 
(anaphoric reference) 


They arrived at the resort. Here at last was a place they could relax. 
(anaphoric reference) 


[blurb on the back cover of a paperback novel] 

For a split second, she saw her own death, a gunmetal face fixed on the sky, all 
around the faces and voices of Carn as she had known it. Josie Keenan had 
come home to the town of Carn, the only home she knew. 

(cataphoric and anaphoric reference) 


[public notice] 
Vehicles parked here will be towed away. 
(exophoric reference) 


[notice in a train compartment] 
These seats are reserved for disabled customers. 
(exophoric reference) 


[on a sign, accompanied by a direction arrow] 
More antiques this way. 
(exophoric reference) 
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ENDOPHORIC REFERENCE 127 


Anaphoric reference 
Anaphoric references are by far the more common type of endophoric reference, 
and are created most typically by pronouns and determiners: 


Ne talks are under way. The outcome of these discussions may well determine 
future US attitudes towards trade with the EEC. 


There is lexical cohesion in this example between the two synonymous words 
talks and discussions, but the cohesion of these two sentences also depends on 
the anaphoric reference of the determiner these, which makes talks and 
discussions co-referential (i.e. they refer to the same thing, they have the same 
referent). 


Cataphoric reference 
Cataphoric references are considerably less common, especially in informal 
spoken language: 


[radio phone-in programme host] 
This is the number to call if you want to give us your opinion: 0207600600. 


Now here is a recipe which you are certain to find tempting. It's one my mum 
used for making pecan pie. [recipe then follows] 
In fiction and journalism, cataphoric reference to a person or thing by means ofa 
pronoun often creates a sense of suspense and involvement: 


He was arrested late last night. James Gregg knew little about the 
circumstances of his arrest because at the time he was unconscious. 


Fixed expressions 

A number of other fixed expressions allow anaphoric and cataphoric reference. 
Words and expressions such as the former, foregoing, previous create anaphoric 
reference, while words and expressions such as below, as follows and the 
following create cataphoric reference: 


All of the foregoing needs of course to be put in its social and political context. 
On the previous page you will find details of our new offer as well. 

See below for more detailed instructions. 

I regret to inform you that your application is invalid for the following reasons. 


Longer reference 

Words such as this, which and such can also be used to refer endophorically to 
segments of the text longer than just a noun phrase. That is, they may refer to 
preceding or following words and phrases, a previous or upcoming whole 
sentence or, sometimes, a whole stretch of text: 


He is very experienced. This is why we should invite him. 


It's the best low-fat spread. Which is why you should keep loads in your fridge. 
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Nobody has a bad word to say about her. Such is her popularity. 


Well, this is what the timetable says: buses every other hour but no service on 
Sundays. 


It, this and that referring to segments of text 128 


The impersonal pronoun it and the demonstrative pronouns this and that are used in 
different ways to refer to segments of text or to ideas in the text. 


It 
It is used to continue reference to an entity which has already been established as a topic in 
the text: 


The girl was so ecstatic afterwards, she had such a wonderful smile on her face. It was a 


sight I shall never forget. 
(It refers neutrally to the girl’s ecstatic behaviour and smile) 


It cannot be used to refer back to a title/heading or sub-title/sub-heading of a text. In such 
cases this is used or the full noun phrase is repeated: 
[veggies means vegetarians] 
Quorn or Mycoprotein 
This is a relatively new foodstuff which is sold as a meat substitute with a chicken- 
like texture. It’s rich in protein and contains no animal fat and many veggies eat it. 
(note how it is used to refer back once ‘quorn’ is established as a topic, but if cannot 
be used in the first sentence to refer back to quorn in the title.) 


Or: 


Quorn or Mycoprotein 
Quorn is a relatively new foodstuff ... 


But not: 


Quorn or Mycoprotein 
Jt is a relatively new foodstuff ... 


It is not used when the referring pronoun is stressed: 


She's proved herself as a writer, Mel. That you can't deny. 
(stressed fronted pronoun object; this could have been used, but not it) 


This, that 
This is used to signal that an entity is a new or important topic in a text, or to refer to entities 
which the writer wishes to highlight or closely identify with: 


If there is something that you particularly like that is fortified with vitamins you could 
try writing to the manufacturer and asking where they've come from. This not only helps 
you, it also lets the manufacturer know that people do care about what they're eating. 


That highlights entities less emphatically than this, and is often used to refer to facts, 
assertions, etc. which are of temporary interest but which are not major topics in the text. 
There is often a sense that the writer wishes to indicate a distance from the proposition or 
entity referred to: 


Then, feeling rather foolish, he turned and hurried away don the drive. That was a 
hopeless beginning, he thought, as he returned to the house. 
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That is also frequently used to refer to events and entities remote in time and space, or to 
ideas and propositions associated with another person or another participant in the 
discourse: 


When I left that place, I realized there was something I could do about it - I could make 
sure I didn't eat those pigs or those hens or any animals. I also decided there and then to 
work to end this exploitation. That was a few years ago but my feelings haven't changed 
one bit. 


After a while Norrie suggested his brother, Alan Paramor, the music publisher, should 
help look after me. That seemed fine to us. 


TEXTUAL ELLIPSIS (YES I DID.) 129 


Textual ellipsis refers to items which are normally treated as required by the 
grammar to complete the meaning but which are not present because they can be 
recovered by a listener or reader from the preceding or following text. 

Verbs, especially the verb be (as copular or auxiliary verb), modal verbs, and do 
and have as auxiliary verbs, are regular triggers for ellipsis of complements and 
linked lexical verbs: 


A: I think you're right to find out more before you decide. 
B: I know I am. 
(understood: I know I am right to find out ...) 


A: Can you hear that noise? 
B: Yes, I think I can. What is it? 
(understood: I think I can hear that noise.) 


A: Did you ring Jeff? 
B: No I didn’t. Sorry, I forgot. 


She used to heap food onto his plate so as he'd get fat. But he never did. 
An auxiliary or modal verb, or copular verb be, often make repetition of a lexical 


verb unnecessary when contrasting subjects (in green in the examples) are 
present: 


But I still don't see how you can help me, or how anybody can. 


He was a football fan. I was as well. 


Sometimes a contrast in tense/modality/polarity can prompt ellipsis: 


The idea of sending her into a mental home is dreadful and we know that it 
would do her no good. There is only one thing that will. That is the only chance 
for her, if she could be with you. 

(understood: There is only one thing that will do her good.) 


I feel that if you can help somebody you should. 


«%94 Situational ellipsis for further examples and discussion of ellipsis 
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SUBSTITUTION 130 


General 130a 


When substitution occurs, a substitute form is used instead of repeating a word, 
phrase or clause which occurs elsewhere in the text. In the following extracts, 
substitute forms are marked in bold: 


Mrs Smith had been able to tell her what no one else could have done. 
(done — told her) 


: Matthew, have you counted the plates? 

: There are twenty two. 

: Twenty two. 

Oh my. 

: Oh there's still some underneath there. Can you get those out. 
: Twenty two yeah. I did check. 

: There should be a few little ones around. 

: They're big ones, aren't they? 

: There's some big ones over there, Pauline. 

(ones in each case is understood as substituting for ‘plates’.) 


OUo»5U»O»S» 


A: I'll see you in the morning before I go home. 
B: Well, I hope so. 
(understood: Well, I hope you'll see me/we'll see each other.) 


Substitution may be anaphoric (referring back) or cataphoric (referring forward) 
in the text. Cataphoric substitution is considerably less frequent than anaphoric, 
and is usually only found across clause boundaries rather than sentence 
boundaries: 


e Anaphoric: 


A modem is the equivalent of a phone for your PC. You'll need one if you want 
to use email or connect to the net. 


e Cataphoric: 


If you're ever looking for one, there's a screwdriver in that drawer. 


60 One 
Substitute forms 130b 


There are several different types of substitute form. They include indefinite 
quantifying pronouns, substitute do, substitute so, and expressions such as the 
same, thus. 


Indefinite quantifying pronouns 


(a) little any either 
another both enough 
all each few 
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half neither several 
less none some 
many one(s) 

much other(s) 


In wealthier countries, people tend to eat more foods like sweets, chocolate, 
cakes, crisps and snacks - all foods that are high in fat or sugar, or often 
both. 


A: D’you know a lot of people there? 
B: Mm, not many. 


A: Do you like the yellow roses? 
B: I prefer the red ones, actually. 


The substitute verb do 
Do may substitute for a verb and any elements of complementation 
accompanying it: 


Many of the renewable sources of energy are ‘clean’ sources. They do not 
cause pollution, as coal, gas, oil and nuclear energy do. 
(do substitutes for ‘cause pollution’) 


A: Who picked her up at the airport, you? 
B: No, Diane did. 


(=$ 133 below) 
Substitute so 


So may substitute for a that-clause complement, especially when it is the 
complement of a reporting verb: 


A: It’s difficult to manage, isn’t it? 

B: Yes, very much so. 

A: D’you think they'll be interested? 

B: I would say so, yes. 

(so substitutes for ‘(that) they'll be interested’) 
(=$ 134 below) 


Complement phrases: the same, likewise, similarly, thus 
The same, likewise, similarly and thus typically substitute for predicative 
complement phrases and clauses: 


A: Nice to meet you anyway. 
B: Likewise. 


It's just really depressing you know. For me it is anyway. No, not only for me 
really, it is for the rest of the staff as well because everyone feels the same. 
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ELLIPSIS VERSUS SUBSTITUTION 131 


Often it is difficult to distinguish between ellipsis and substitution, since forms 
such as some, any, much can perform both functions (compare ones and none, 
which are clearly substitute forms): 


A: Do you seek any guidance from me? 

B: I ask none, sir. But I have thought it possible that you might have it in your 
power, if you should deem it right, to give me some. 

(none is clearly a substitute for ‘no guidance from you’; some could be seen asa 

substitute for ‘guidance’ or as ellipsis of ‘some guidance’) 


SUBSTITUTION FOR NOUNS 132 


One, some, ones 132a 


One and some/ones are the most common items used to substitute for count 
nouns. 

One can be used alone as a substitute or with premodification and/or 
postmodification: 


I want a decent notebook anyway. Where can I get one? 
(understood: Where can I get a decent notebook?) 


Most diseases have been around for a very long time, but not all of them. There 
is anew one called Lyme disease. Lyme disease has been studied only since 1975. 


‘Well, I shall get a manager somewhere, no doubt,’ said Henchard, with strong 
feeling in his tones. ‘But it will be long before I see one that would suit me so well" 


Ones cannot be used alone in this way. Where there is no premodification or 
postmodification, some or any are used as a plural substitute: 


A: Do you want some stamps? 

B: Well I haven’t got any. Have you got some? 

A: I've got some. I don't know if I’ve got enough for all those letters. 
(Well Lhaven’t sot ones. Have you got ones?) 


Ones is always premodified and/or postmodified: 


[a punt is a flat-bottomed boat] 

A: Apparently they cost about £8,000, those punts. 

B: They’re incredibly expensive. 

A: Mm. 

B: You can get them cheaper. Fibreglass ones are cheaper than wood. 


[A comments on B’s socks] 

A: They look like your dad’s. 

B: No they’re not actually. They’re mine but they’re boys’ school socks really. 
Cos I just wanted some grey ones that were long enough to come out of the top 
of my boots. 
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© For non-count nouns, some, not one/ones, is used as a substitute: 


We need a bit more furniture in here. We'll have to get some when the sales 


are on. 
(We'll _have to get one(s} when the sales are on.) 


A: What’s it like, that tea, then? 
B: Mm, nice. 
A: Can I try some? 


That, those 132b 


That and those are used as substitutes in formal contexts instead of the one/the 
ones for non-count nouns where the substitute noun phrase is taking the place of 
a definite noun phrase: 


[from a text about computer storage media] 

The most commonly used removable drive technology is derived from that 
found in conventional hard disks, which not only gives you high capacities but 
also provides fast performance. 

(... is derived from ‘the technology’ found in ...) 


There are several different kinds of sign language. The most widely used are 
those which have developed naturally in a deaf community, such as the 
American, British, French, and Swedish Sign Languages. 

(or, less formal: The most widely used are the ones which have developed 
naturally ...) 


The results were compared with those obtained from the best research laboratories. 


In more formal styles, and especially in academic style, that of/those of is used 
instead of the one of/the ones of or the ... one/the ... ones, and is preferred to the 
possessive X’s one/X’s ones. This usage is frequent within and across clauses. 

It is much less frequent across sentences: 


He founded a school modelled on that of Confucius. 
(Hefoundedaschoclmedeled onthe one of Confucius.) 


(preferred to: He founded a school modelled on Confucius’s one.) 


Comic books are generally collaborations between a writer and an artist. In a 
process similar to that of making movies, writers’ scripts are implemented and 
interpreted by artists. 


The chief sea-connecting canals are those of Suez and Panama. 


(XEbe-ehiePsea-conneetiae-eanalscwe-tie-Eueznc-Panemecones-) 


That can only substitute for a thing, and not normally for a person or animal. 
Those may substitute for persons, animals or things: 


I overheard them talking. They're looking for the girl. The one who was in all 
the papers. 
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Today most of the Greenlanders live near the coast, particularly in the south 
west. Here, sno lies only in the winter and people can graze sheep, cows and 
reindeer and grow crops. Those who live further north earn their money mainly 
from fishing. 


None, enough 132c 


Indefinite quantifying pronouns (+ 207) are also used to substitute for noun 
phrases: 


The survivors then spoke up, backing the corporal's claim that they were left in 
a copse facing overwhelming machine-gun fire while their leaders went off 
supposedly to make contact with each other. None had heard an order to 
retreat, so they stayed until all their comrades had been killed and the options 
ere die or run. 


Spencer's getting a huge lot of money. The others don't get that much. 
(informal; more formal: The others don't get so much.) 


A: Do we have bread? 
B: Yes, but not enough for breakfast. 


They had found each other's company delightful, stimulating. Yet each was 
wary of using the other; and, paradoxically, that had turned them into 
comrades, co-conspirators, almost. 


SUBSTITUTE VERB DO 133 


Do, do so, do it, do the same are used to substitute for a verb and whatever 
complementation accompanies it: 


[reminiscing about olden days] 

A: We had a milkman that had a horse and cart. 

B: Yes. We did too yes. 

(understood: We had a milkman that had a horse and cart too.) 


[assistant at a cosmetics counter in a store, explaining the qualities of a face 

cream to a customer] 

A: That will definitely offer you some protection. And even in the coldest 
weather it's almost like putting a cushion across the face to repel the harsh 
winds and things and stop your skin drying out as well. 

B: Right. Okay. I'll have a think about it. 

A: Yes do. 

B: Thank you very much. 


A: Can I borrow these scissors? 
B: Yes, of course, do so. 
(more formal; understood: Yes, of course, borrow the scissors.) 


I asked him if he had ever lost his temper with the press. He replied that he had 
never done it in public but always made sure that the journalist concerned 
knew how he felt. 
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A: I employed a lawyer. Would you try to defend yourself or not? 
B: I would do the same as you. 


«% also 129 Textual ellipsis for uses of do 


Substitution of a lexical verb and its complement also occurs with a modal or an 
auxiliary verb + do: 


A: You could resign. 
B: Yes, I could do, I suppose. 


A: Have you rung Jo? 
B: Yes, I have done but she wasn't in. 


Do so occurs in tensed and non-tensed forms (- 215). Do so is generally used in 
more formal contexts: 


If you are intending to do a reasonable amount of cycling, it is advisable to 
bring your own bike as the ones available for hire are of an inferior quality. If 
you do so, bring a good lock as bike theft is a problem here. 

(tensed) 


One of the main problems has been clearing away the many unexploded bombs 
left from the war. Many villagers have been killed doing so. 
(non-tensed) 


[neural netzworks are a type of information network in a computer] 

Neural networks, on the other hand, don't look for absolutes, but for patterns 
in data. Having done so, they can then try and establish relationships between 
those patterns. 

(non-tensed) 


Do so, do it and do that are often interchangeable, but there are occasions 
where one form is preferred over the others. Do so is generally the most formal 
of the three. 

Do so is often preferred for making general reference to a series of actions 
or events: 


[talking about a famous horse race in the streets of Siena, Italy] 

For the best view you need to have found a position on the inner rail by 2pm 
(ideally at the start and finish line), and to keep it for the next six hours. If you 
haven't done so, there's really no rush, as you'll be able to see a certain amount 
from anywhere within the throng. 


Do it is often preferred for making a more direct or precise reference to an action 
or event: 


A: I can't eat any kind of buttery stuff on pasta. It makes me feel sick. 
B: Really. 
A: I did it once and I woke up in the middle of the night and was sick. 
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Do that is often preferred in contrastive situations: 


A: I also think that if someone knows that they are terminally ill ... at the 
moment they've not got that right to ask the doctor to switch the machine 
off. 

B: Euthanasia. 

A: I think they ought to be able to do that rather than suffer. 


SO AS A SUBSTITUTE FORM 134 


So substituting for an adjective 
So can substitute for an adjective predicative phrase: 


It was the house that had been empty, years ago. It had remained so for a long 
time. 


I am angry. I have been so, many years. 
Cataphoric reference to an adjective complement is also possible with so, but it is 
very infrequent and rather formal: 

He was, and remains so, very conscious of his responsibilities. 


More so, less so 
More so and less so operate as comparative substitutes: 


The prospect of a summer here, in the drowsy warmth of the south, had always 
been a pleasant one. Now it was more so. 


Some dangers, like industrial spying or sabotage, are obvious. Others less so. 


So substituting for that -clause 
So is also used as a that-clause substitute: 


And I know she's fond of Nicky. She told me so. 
(understood: She told me that she is fond of Nicky.) 


A: Does the hotel have room service? 
B: I believe so. 
The negative of so when substituting for a that-clause is not: 


A: Are they all arriving at the same time? 
B: I hope not. 


A: Did she say when she'd be back? 

B: No, I’m afraid not. 
This type of substitution with so and not is common after the following verbs, 
especially in conversational responses: 

appear be afraid expect* 


assume believe guess 
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hope reckon* suppose 
p 

imagine* seem think* 
presume 


Those verbs with an asterisk (*) often occur with so but are less likely to be used 
followed by not: 


A: Is Jake coming too? 
B: I don’t think so. 
(‘I think not’ is also possible, but infrequent and very formal) 


A: I wonder if she went with them? 
B: I wouldn't imagine so. 


But note that hope is always used with substitute not, rather than negative 
declarative: 


A: You've spelt her surname wrong, haven't you? 
B: Oh, I hope not. 


(Oh.-L-don't-hope-so:) 


So with reporting verbs 
Substitute so sometimes occurs in initial position in short responses with 
reporting verbs (e.g. say, tell, hear, read): 


[talking of problems of obtaining home insurance] 

A: There's so many places that won't insure you now unless you've got locks on 
your doors and windows. 

B: So I heard. 


A: Alex Pruitt has been the subject of an internal investigation at Langley. 
B: So Ruiz told me. 


So in exclamations 
In exclamative responses, substitute so can precede the subject and verb be or a 
modal or auxiliary verb: 


A: The water-butt’s completely empty. 
B: O yes, so it is! 


A: OR, you've got oil stains on your trousers. 
B: Oh, so I have! 


So meaning as well 

Initial so often occurs, with a meaning similar to as well or additive too. This is 
particularly common in short responses and with pronoun subjects. Subject-verb 
inversion follows: 


A: I love those red tulips. 
B: So do I. 
(or: I do too.) 
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A: Well, we’re ready. 
B: So are we. Let's go. 


Well, Pve packed my case, and so should you, I think. We haven't got that 
much time. 
The negative is formed with initial neither or nor, or with not ... either. In the case 
of negatives beginning with neither or nor, subject-verb inversion follows: 
Frank didn't go and neither did we in the end. 


A: OR, I haven't got any small change at all. 
B: Nor have I. 


A: I haven't got a fork. 
B: Oh, Anne hasn't either. I’ll get some. 


71 So for further examples 


COHESION AND COMPARATIVE FORMS 135 


Comparative forms across clauses and sentences can signal cohesion: 


Jim can play pool better than me. He's had more practice. 
(understood: ... more practice than I have) 


Continuing south, you'll feel like an insignificant speck at the feet of the city's 
tallest structures. For a better viez of them and their surroundings, take the 
short monorail ride to Harbor Island. 


«% 460-471 Comparison 


COHESION AND LINKING ADJUNCTS (/N ADDITION, HOWEVER) 136 


General 136a 


Linking adjuncts explicitly indicate the semantic relationship between two clauses 
or sentences or paragraphs (* 335): 


[description of the city of Cardenas in Cuba; bite its lip and bide its time means 
‘be patient and wait (to get regeneration funds)’] 

Many of its buildings, particularly the fortifications overlooking the harbour, 
are in need of renovation, but, with Havana and Trinidad eating up most of the 
regeneration budget, it seems that Cardenas will have to bite its lip and bide its 
time. It is, nonetheless, a charming little city and worth a look. 


His face and hands were black with dirt. In spite of this, Catherine was very 
glad to see him and rushed up to kiss him. 
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[from a book about how second-language learners acquire vocabulary] 
Second-language learners usually have to learn at a rate faster than the 
‘natural’ rate of first-language acquisition. In addition, early stages of second- 
language acquisition involve a relatively small number of high-frequency 
words, for which there is a greater pay-off instructionally. However, second- 
language learners may also have a greater need to use context. 


Linking adjuncts can co-occur with coordinating conjunctions (in green in the 
examples below), in which case they follow the conjunction: 


So I would like you to read the documents in order to improve or at least 
confirm your own knowledge and understanding of the network set up here. 
But secondly, it’s important not only that you can answer students’ questions 
but you can tell them where the information is available to them. 


Something happened to you and as a result your arm was broken. 


Linking adjuncts are a large class which includes single-word and phrasal items. 
The most common ones are listed in 136b-136j (classified according to the 
semantic relations which they signal). Most of these linking adjuncts are more 
frequent in formal styles and in writing, but some (marked with *) are more 
frequent in informal spoken contexts. 


Additive (also, likewise) 136b 


Additive linking adjuncts indicate that the second text segment adds to, gives 
further or more specific information on, reinforces or expands in some way the 
information in the first. These include: 


Single-word 
again correspondingly likewise 
also equally moreover 
besides furthermore too 


And I should have told you about things here. I often thought about it, then I 
thought no, it's too complicated. I didn't want to involve you. Besides, you 
don't tell me much these days. It's not like it used to be. 


Phrasal/clausal 


above all in particular to crown it all* 
as well* on top of it all* what's more*/what is 
in addition to cap it all* oe 


(*particularly frequent in informal spoken contexts) 
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[about a network of young people in Scotland who call themselves Article 12, 
and who speak out on issues affecting children and young people's lives] 

The name Article 12 comes from Article 12 of the UN Convention on the Rights 
of the Child, which says that young people have the right to express their views 
on any matter affecting them. Above all, young people want politicians to listen 
to their opinions and to use their experience to build a better future. 


Resultative (so, therefore) 136c 


Resultative linking adjuncts indicate that the second text segment expresses a 
result or outcome of the events or states described in the first. These include: 


Single-word 
accordingly so therefore 
consequently then thus 
hence 


After a few years riding the crest of an economic wave, New Zealand has 
recently seen a downturn in the economy and a resulting dive in the value of 
the New Zealand dollar. Consequently, most things will seem fairly cheap by 
European and North American standards. 


Phrasal/clausal 
as a consequence as a result of course 


My friend Jessica always wanted to be called Jessie but she introduced herself 
as Jessica. As a result everybody called her that. 


Contrastive (rather, on the contrary) 136d 


Contrastive linking adjuncts indicate a contrast between the information in the 
first text segment and that in the second. These include: 


Single-word 
alternatively otherwise rather 


instead 
We'll have to invite him. Otherwise, he'll be offended. 


Phrasal/clausal 
in/by comparison more accurately/more on the other hand 


in/by contrast precisely then again* 


on the contrary 
(* particularly frequent in informal spoken contexts) 
Few countries have satisfactory legislation on pesticides or the trained 
manpower to enforce it. In contrast, extensive use of pesticides in Europe, 
North America and Japan is backed by government legislation or voluntary 
schemes that provide farmers with detailed advice. 
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We've got computer facilities in the student union. And we've hopefully got 
some people from the Computer Centre who might be able to help a bit. But 
then again if you're interested in computers it's very easy to learn quickly by 
yourself. 


Time (eventually, then) 136e 


Time linking adjuncts indicate a relationship of sequence in time between the 
information in the first text segment and that in the second. These include: 


Single-word 
afterwards meanwhile subsequently 
eventually originally then 
meantime* 


(*particularly frequent in informal spoken contexts) 


When thousands of seals began dying in European waters during 1988, 
pollution was first blamed for the tragedy. Tests subsequently showed the 
actual cause was a virus. 


Phrasal/clausal 
after that in the meantime 


Her printer is useless, it takes like 45 minutes to print anything out. In the 
meantime I’ve lent her mine. 


Concessive (anyway, though) 136f 


Concessive linking adjuncts indicate that the speaker or writer is prepared to 
accept part of an argument or proposition (that part expressed in the second text 
segment) which typically in some way contrasts with what has already been 
stated. These include: 


Single-word 
admittedly however still 
anyhow* nevertheless though 
anyway nonetheless yet 
besides only* 


(*particularly frequent in informal spoken contexts) 


[talking about the risks of a serious industrial accident at a nearby factory] 

I mean they can’t just close their eyes and say ‘Oh no, it doesn’t exist’. That’s 
my opinion, anyhow. 

They sat in Mrs Constantine’s overcrowded parlour, where each small table 
bore its burden of photographs and ornaments and the walls were crowded 
with pictures. Nevertheless, it was cosy and comfortable with a fire burning 
cheerfully. 
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Phrasal/clausal 
after all for all that mind you* 
all the same in any case of course 
at any rate in any event on the other hand 
at the same time in spite of that that said 


(*particularly frequent in informal spoken contexts) 


Don’t get too excited! This could come to nothing. On the other hand, it might 
work. 


Inference (then, in that case) 136g 


Inference linking adjuncts indicate that the speaker/writer infers or concludes 
something in the second text segment, based on the evidence of the first text 
segment. These include: 


Single-word 


otherwise then* 
(*particularly frequent in informal spoken contexts) 


[at a travel agent's; A is the assistant] 

A: [showing a brochure] Perhaps I could give you this actually. There's some 
suggestions for destinations. 

B: Oh right. 

A: And so to go out via Taipei. Out to Tokyo. And then back via Bangkok. And 
Delhi as well by the looks of it. 

B: Yes. Oh right. Can I take this brochure then? 

A: OR, certainly yes. 


Phrasal 
in that case 


If we try to imagine what’s the worst possible accident we can imagine, right, it 
would be if all of this store of gas got released, you know, for whatever reason, 
if everything went wrong and the whole lot got out. Now in that case we’d end 
up with a much bigger cloud of gas that would travel further before it got 
completely blown away, right, and couldn’t affect anybody. 


Summative (overall, in short) 136h 


Summative linking adjuncts indicate that the second text segment represents a 
summary or summing-up of the first. These include: 


Single-word 
altogether so therefore 
overall then thus 
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[speakers talking about how they spent their holiday] 

A: And I mean that was second-hand the bike that I bought for Jenny because I 
couldn't see the point in spending for a brand new one when she's going to 
have outgrown it, you know, in a little while anyway. And she doesn't go out 
that much anyway. 

B: So overall you’d say you had a fairly happy holiday this year? 

A: Oh yeah. Yeah. 

C: Yeah we enjoyed it. Yeah. 


Phrasal/clausal 


all in all in sum to sum up 
in conclusion in summary to summarise 
in short to conclude 


[beginning of final paragraph in a book review] 
In sum, this is a good book to have in your reference library - providing you 
have other sources of information on which to draw. 


Listing (firstly, lastly) 136i 


Listing linking adjuncts indicate that the text segments in which they occur form 
part of a list of segments. These include: 


Single-word 
a, b, c, etc. first(ly)/second(ly)/ next 
finally third(ly), etc. one, two, three, etc. 
lastly thën 


There are two problems with assuming that our figure applies to the whole 
Chinese population. 

First, we ‘measured’ lefthandedness by looking at which hand each student 
wrote with. This is only a restricted definition of lefthandedness. 

Secondly, the student population may not be representative of the population 
as awhole. But we do not believe that any bias in the sample would account 
for the difference between Gooch's figure of 18 per cent and ours of 5 per cent. 


Phrasal/clausal 


first of all in the first place/in on the one hand ... on 
for a start* the second place the other hand 
last of all to begin with/to start 


for one thing ... for 
another thing 


(*particularly frequent in informal spoken contexts) 


A: But do you think these hopes and ambitions for the children now are very 
different from the ones your parents would have had for you? 

B: Yeah. Definitely. 

A: In what way? 

B: Well, I don't think they'd have been worried so much about us going out 
and getting a job, for a start. 


with 
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Meta-textual (namely, so to speak) 136j 


Meta-textual linking adjuncts indicate that the text segment they introduce either 
explains, paraphrases, exemplifies or relates topically to the previous segment or 
represents a temporary digression from the previous segment or a shift in topic. 
These include: 


Single-word 
incidentally namely well* 
indeed now 


(*particularly frequent in informal spoken contexts) 


A: We never do much at Arthur and Clarissa’s in the mornings, as you know. 
B: How is he, incidentally? 
A: Oh Arthur is better than he was two years ago. 


Phrasal/clausal 


by the way* in other words that is 
for example or rather that is to say 
for instance so to speak to put it another way 


(*particularly frequent in informal spoken contexts) 


A: m wallpapering this week and doing all the little jobs, you know, that need 
doing. 

B: Oh I know. I know. 

A: Isn't it boring. 

B: Yeah. Oh, how did you get on by the way at the doctor’s? Er you went on Friday. 

A: Oh I'll tell you about it over the weekend. 


[review of the technical features of a digital camera] 
You can even automatically place images in prespecified positions in 
documents. In other words, it is the shape of digital cameras to come. 


54 Now; 76 Well 


Coordinating conjunctions (and, but, or) and sentence boundaries 137 


In writing, the coordinating conjunctions and, but and or are traditionally viewed as being 
inappropriate as the first item in a sentence. However, they frequently occur as sentence 
beginners in both speech and writing, though less so in very formal and academic writing 
styles. In this way they provide important cohesive links between sentences, and should not 
be thought of as ‘bad style’: 


A universal cry of horror and fury arose: Vengeance! The bodies of the victims were 
loaded on a cart lit with torches. The cortege moved back amidst curses at a funeral 
pace. And in a few hours Paris was covered with barricades. 


Glass could be impregnated with inorganic pesticides, then ploughed into the land. 
Or pellets impregnated with trace elements could improve the diets of cattle; in 
impoverished pastures similar pellets would protect cattle from parasites. 
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PARALLELISM AND REPETITION 138 


Often sentences and utterances may be seen to be cohesively linked because of 
parallel grammatical features. Such features are common in literary and other 
creative styles (e.g. music lyrics): 


[text from a novel; parallel tense/aspect choices are in bold] 

From being afraid of nothing he had become wary of everything, yet he was 
exalted on realising that all his actions so far had been rooted in an alien 
timidity. He hadn't been born that way. Circumstances had made him so. The 
jungle he had been brought up in had instilled nothing but fear, which had 
shaped all his decisions. The Malayan forest had been congenial. 


In the following extracts, lexical repetition combines with parallel structures 
and repeated grammatical items (comparatives, reporting verbs, modal verbs, 
-ing forms and -s forms): 


They were Zoe's age. Older. Not much older. Smarter, harder than Alma's 
daughter but how would I know? she thought, despairing, she might have 
changed, she must be changing ... She might be in love. She might love a 
stranger. Alma tried to reconstruct her train of thought. It was something to do 
with love, she thought. Loving the picture. Loving the painter. Love somehow 
lets you into the picture. Allows you to enter. Love allows. 


[a group of young female students are chatting on a Sunday evening in their 
shared accommodation] 

A: I like Sunday nights for some reason, I don't know why. 
B: [laughs] Cos you come home. 

C: I come home. 

B: You come home to us. 

A: And we don't go out. 

B: Yeah yeah. 

C: Sunday’s a really nice day, I think. 

B: It certainly is. 

C: It’s a really nice relaxing day. 

B: It’s an earring, it’s an earring. 

C: Oh lovely, oh, lovely. 

B: It’s fallen apart a bit but ... 

C: It's quite a nice one actually, I like that. 


COHESION AND COHERENCE IN PARAGRAPHS 139 


Paragraphs consist of an indeterminate number of sentences, but often a 
particular sentence may stand out as being more important than the others and 
provide important clues as to textual coherence. For example, the first sentence of 
a paragraph often indicates what the whole paragraph will be about, and is 
sometimes called the topic sentence. Equally, the final sentence in a paragraph 
may represent the logical conclusion or a summary of all the previous sentences. 
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In the following extract, the first sentence in the paragraph flags what the 
whole paragraph will be about (forming a friendship with one's dictionary) and 
sets the syntactic framework (the initial modal adjuncts in bold) for the 
subsequent sentences: 


[new paragraph in the introduction text to a learners’ dictionary of English] 
Maybe people see their dictionary as a friend. Perhaps a bond is created in all 
the hours that a learner spends together with a dictionary. Perhaps some of the 
character of the book rubs off on the reader. 


Wh-cleft structures and similar foregrounding structures (+ 475d, 475) may signal 
that the sentence in which they occur is a key sentence in the paragraph: 


[UFO = unidentified flying object] 

Of course many pitfalls may lie in wait at this point of the research. But it is 
possible, with caution, to isolate categories of UFO with general 
characteristics. An example of one category of UFO, which some researchers 
have pinpointed, is of objects with an ovoid shape from 1 to 3 metres in 
diameter, which rotate on a vertical axis, close to the ground, and which 
appear to emit a wide range of electromagnetic radiation. Perhaps what is most 
important is that the nature of such identifiable UFO categories, and the 
conditions under which they might be observed, are predictable, after careful 
analysis of the data. Scientific searches, with appropriate instrumentation, are 
now able to prove once and for all that these UFOs do exist, and can provide 
information about their nature. To distinguish such phenomena from more 
dubious data, we propose that they should be renamed ‘UAPs’, for unidentified 
atmospheric phenomena, as this seems to be an appropriate and adequate 
description. 

What is lacking at this stage is for some imaginative research laboratory or 
university department to contact serious UFO researchers and design an 
experimental study for these UAPs. In the US, Harley Rutledge, head of the 
physics department at Southcast Missouri State University, has conducted a 
pilot study, with some encouraging results. 


Cohesive ties may operate across paragraph boundaries as well as sentence 
boundaries, especially determiners, comparative expressions and linking adjuncts: 


[from a book discussing different types of language-teaching material] 
With international materials it is obvious that the needs of individual students 
and teachers, as well as the expectations of particular schools in particular 
countries, can never be fully met by the materials themselves. 

Indeed, most users seem to accept that what they choose will in many ways 
be a compromise and that they will have to adapt the materials to their 
situation. 
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[from a book of tasks and activities for second-language learners] 

Competitive activities that pit pairs against pairs and threes against threes are 
excellent for fostering collaboration and mutual help within each team. In this 
heightened atmosphere a lot of learning takes place without the students 
noticing they are ‘studying’. 

In many of these activities the students’ language task is to look at a set of 
sentences and decide which are correct and which are wrong. We believe that 
this testing of their own criteria is central to students building up a strong 
internal monitor to help them speak and write correctly. 


Pronoun ties alone may often be felt to be too weak across paragraph boundaries, 
and a definite determiner + noun may be preferable, as in the example above, 
where these used alone, without repeating activities in the second paragraph, may 
not have provided a strong and clear enough link. Equally, to have said ‘their 
language task’ instead of the students’ language task in the second paragraph may 
not have been felt to be a strong enough tie. 
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Grammar and academic English 


INTRODUCTION 140 


Academic writing and speaking take place in a variety of contexts. Student essays, 
assignments, presentations, dissertations and theses, lectures, tutorials, 
conference papers, books and articles by professional academics, all have 
different formal conventions, but all have a great deal in common in terms of 
grammar. 

Academic writers and speakers mainly communicate with other academics and 
therefore can refer to things in complex and condensed ways, taking for granted 
that their readers and listeners share the grammatical conventions and contextual 
frames of reference to interpret them. 

In general, academic language, especially writing, has quite complex structures 
and is more formal and impersonal in style than everyday language. The 
structuring and signposting of academic texts is important, and in spoken 
academic language, such as lectures and demonstrations, the spoken words are 
often accompanied by handouts, projected images, the whiteboard, etc., all of 
which have an effect on the grammar used (e.g. deictic words referring to 
diagrams and visuals: here, above, see Table Two, in this chart, etc.). 

Much of the grammar of academic English is shared with that of English as a 
whole, and there are no special structures which are unique to academic English 
and never found elsewhere. On the whole, the grammar of academic English is 
closer (in both its spoken and written forms) to the grammar of general written 
English than to the grammar of general spoken English. 

Where grammatical structures and items have been indicated as associated with 
written language in this book, then by and large such features are appropriate to 
academic English, with the exception of places where we have mentioned specialist 
registers such as journalism, advertising and specific literary conventions. 

This chapter (140-154) focuses on items and structures which are common in 
academic language and which characterise it. We distinguish where appropriate 
between written and spoken academic styles. The chapter examines how 
information is packaged (typically in rather dense noun phrases), how tense, 
aspect, voice and modality are used to structure and signpost texts and to create 
an appropriate relationship with the listener/reader, how pronouns create such 
relationships, how sentences are typically linked, and how specific conventions 
are used (e.g. citing, abbreviations). 


INTEGRATING INFORMATION IN THE NOUN PHRASE 141 


The noun phrase is an important structure in academic English. Academic style, 
especially in writing, packs a great deal of information quite densely into noun 
phrases. 
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Noun phrases in academic writing tend to be more complex than in everyday, 
non-academic speech (* 1416) or informal writing, especially in terms of 
modification and the embedding of elements, all of which serve to integrate 
different types of information in the noun-phrase structure. 


Premodifying: classifying and evaluating 141a 


Adjectives of classification (i.e. those which refer to the type or category of 
something, e.g. chemical, Asian, metallic, conical, prehistoric) and noun phrase 
premodifiers (++ 170a) are frequent, especially in scientific and technical writing. 
Unlike in informal conversational language, several premodifiers often occur, 
combining both adjectives and noun phrase modifiers. 

In the examples, noun phrases are in green, premodifiers are in bold type: 


[fluid mechanics text] 

The effect of bottom scattering on swell propagation is illustrated with 
numerical model computations for the North Carolina continental shelf using 
high-resolution bathymetry and an efficient semi-implicit scheme to evaluate 
the bottom scattering source term and integrate the energy balance equation. 


[about C.P. Scott, Editor of the Manchester Guardian newspaper] 
At the same time, Scott rejected the prevailing contemporary notion that the 
press should merely ‘represent’ the readers’ interests. 


Thornes & Shao (1991b) tested the sensitivity of individual meteorological 
parameters in a road weather information system by using a range of input 
values. 


Evaluative adjectives (those which give subjective judgements, such as interesting, 
ground-breaking, misguided, excellent, etc.) are more frequent in humanities 
subjects, where opinion and personal stance are often foregrounded. Such adjectives 
are normally gradable and may be premodified by adverbs of degree: 


(noun phrases in green, premodifiers in bold type) 


The literature of Latina writers, like other ethnic literatures, examines in very 
commanding and provocative ways the construction of identity in the American 
context. 

In the familiar territory of women’s work, oral histories of societies at war have 
opened up a far more fragmented past experience than the narrative of social 
progress might suggest. 


Premodifying: coordination and hyphenation 141b 


Premodifiers are often coordinated in academic styles, thus avoiding repetition of 
the noun head: 
(noun phrases in green, coordinated premodifiers in bold type) 
For both normal and oblique incidence, the stochastic and deterministic 
theories are equivalent in the limit of long propagation distances. 
(compare with the uncoordinated alternative: For normal incidence and 
oblique incidence, ...) 
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... and that sole parents and disability support pensioners should be required 
to demonstrate some form of social or economic participation in return for 
receiving income support. 


Hyphenated compound adjectives are frequent, and these also contribute to the 
integration and condensation of information. They often reflect the condensation 
of a noun and its complement phrase: 


(noun phrases in green, hyphenated premodifiers in bold type) 


Spiral galaxies have a disc-like appearance, with distinct, spiral-shaped arms 
on which most of the stars reside. 

(compare the noun-complement alternative: Spiral galaxies have an 
appearance similar to a disc, with distinct arms in the shape of a spiral on 
which most of the stars reside.) 


These unusual outcomes have a number of policy-relevant implications for 


sustainable development. 
(compare: ... a number of implications (which are) relevant to policy for 


sustainable development.) 


Premodification of adjectives 141c 


Adjectives are frequently premodified by adverbs in academic style: 


[SMS — 'safe minimum standard' for the conservation of endangered species] 
Arguments for the SMS are typically invoked in settings involving considerable 
uncertainty and potentially irreversible losses. 

[describing an experiment to test people's anxiety levels, involving them 
making a speech while looking at a computer monitor screen where an 
‘audience’ is displayed; the subjects have to imagine the audience is real] 

High and low socially anxious individuals were asked to make a speech to 

a monitor displaying six people whom they believed to be watching them 

live. 


Post-head elements: defining and specifying 141d 


Postmodified and complemented noun phrases are extremely frequent in 
academic English because of the frequent need for definition and specification. 
All the types of postmodification and complementation described in The noun 


phrase are used; «$ 171-172. 
Prepositional phrases are very frequent, and may consist of several occurring 


together: 


(noun phrases in green, prepositions beginning post-head elements in 
bold type) 


From their differing positions within the family, men and women separately 
weighed the potential benefits and risks of migration. 
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The Bragg scattering of random, non-stationary surface gravity waves by 
random topography on a gently sloping bottom is investigated. 


Embedded prepositional phrases are common. This is another important aspect of 
integrating the maximum amount of information in the noun phrase: 


(noun phrases in green, prepositions beginning embedded phrases in bold type 
in the examples) 


[a vole is a small, mouse-like creature] 

In a field study on the behavioural response of grey-sided voles Clethrionomys 
rufocanus to predator odour, ear tattoos were used for individual marking of 
the voles in the field. 


a field study 


on the behavioural response 


~ 


of grey-sided voles Clethrionomys rufocanus 


—to predator odour 


This article demonstrates the connection between journalism, patriotism, and 
the culture of public discussion in late Victorian Britain. 


the connection 


between journalism, patriotism and the culture 


of public discussion 


in late Victorian Britain 


Postmodification by non-finite clauses is frequent in academic style: 
(noun phrases in green, postmodifying clauses in bold type) 


The Latina writers interviewed consider their work to have a legitimate place in 
the canon of North American literature. 
(compare the finite alternative: The Latina writers who were interviewed ...) 


[from an article on nutrition, involving giving restricted amounts of food to 
laboratory rats] 

In previous studies the precise measurement of spontaneous activity was not 
possible in experiments involving the laboratory rat and, therefore, the energy 
expended in relation to activity and its role in adaptation to feed restriction 
could not be assessed. 
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Noun phrases in spoken academic styles 141e 


Spoken academic styles vary from being rather formal (e.g. large, formal lectures) 
to quite informal (e.g. small-group tutorials where teacher and students have built 
up a relaxed, friendly relationship). Noun phrases more typical of written styles, 
with much premodification and postmodification, occur in formal lectures, etc. 


(noun phrases in green, premodificaton and postmodificaton in bold type) 


[lecture on English literature] 

But despite the apparent diversity of opinion, Anti-Pamelists were united on 
what they saw as three serious problems. All of which pertained to the earlier 
apparently subversive part of the novel. 


[endocrinology lecture] 

So you ought to be able to work out what seventy per cent of sixteen point eight 
millimoles per minute is in terms of the proximal tubular sodium reabsorption 
per minute. 


In more informal lecturing styles and in informal tutorials and classes, typical 
spoken noun phrases are common, where information is added incrementally 
rather than integrated into a single noun phrase: 


(noun phrases in green, noun heads in bold type) 


[informal literature seminar] 

It is a fascinating question. It's a question of the kind that I don't think we 
pursue enough. And it's one that I’m still wrestling with. 

(compare an integrated alternative: It is a fascinating and under-researched 
question which is the subject of continuing investigation.) 


«% also 142 Nominalisation and 175 Formation of nouns (nominalisation) 


NOMINALISATION 142 


Noun phrases are often used in academic style as an alternative to longer, clausal 
constructions, thus enabling the writer/speaker to integrate a considerable 
amount of information into the noun-phrase subject slot or object slot in the 
clause. This process, using a noun phrase to express a meaning more typically 
associated with an item from another word class, is called nominalisation. 
Nominalisations include nouns which express verb-type meanings and adjective- 
type meanings. They are more frequent in written academic styles than in spoken: 


[IR =the academic discipline International Relations] 

The result was an IR canon, of the ‘Plato to Nato’ variety, which was 
substantially anachronistic. Its dismantling over the last twenty years has 
much to do with efforts in the area of conceptual history. Despite this, and the 
keenness of post-positivist IR theorists to display an historical consciousness, 
IR and history maintain an uneasy association. 

(compare: It was dismantled over the last twenty years, and this has much to 
do with efforts in the area of conceptual history. Despite this, and the fact that 
post-positivist IR theorists are keen to display the fact that they are historically 
conscious, IR and history continue to be associated uneasily with one another.) 
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[marking and recapture refer here to capturing and marking animals for 
scientific research] 

The time lag between marking and first recapture was higher than the lag 
between second and third recapture, which indicates a trauma caused by the 
marking procedure. 

(compare: The time lag between when we marked the animals and when we 
first recaptured them was higher than the lag between when we recaptured 
them for the second and third time ...) 


TEXTUAL SIGNALS 143 


Textual signalling refers to how certain types of word signal the structure or 
organisation of the text. Textual signals guide the reader around the text and point 
to how the writer/speaker wants the text to be interpreted. 


Signalling with it, this and that 143a 


Reference to textual segments is an important aspect of academic style. The 
impersonal pronoun it and the demonstrative pronouns this and that are used in 
different ways to organise references to text segments and are frequently not 
interchangeable: 


For example, interacting with native speakers is obviously a Social Strategy, 
but if itis part of an overall language learning plan, it could also be a 
Metacognitive Strategy. 


Low-luminance flickering patterns are perceived to modulate at relatively high 
rates. This occurs even though peak sensitivity is shifted to relatively low 
temporal frequencies. 

(the whole of sentence one is the topic of sentence two) 

(occurs even though peak sensitivity is shifted to relatively low temporal 
frequencies.) 


[anatomy lecture] 

And then that’s what’s called acoustic shadowing, you see, nothing getting 
through the back, there’s a black shadow behind it. This is because this is a 
densely calcified gallstone sitting in his gall bladder. 

(This refers to ‘acoustic shadowing ... nothing getting through the back, there’s 
a black shadow behind it’ and makes those clauses the new topic for 
discussion) 


[genetics lecture] 

As I say, you’ll learn more about the genetic codes which relate GAG to 
glutamate and GUG to thyamine in one of the other lectures in the course. 
That is another way of expressing the flow of information from DNA to 
proteins. Right. 


«% 128 for a full account of these uses of it, this and that 
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TEXTUAL SIGNALS: THE VERB PHRASE 144 


General 144a 


The verb phrase is important in academic discourse as the place where a number 
of textual signals of various kinds occur. These include using tense-aspect choices 
to mark the status of a quotation or citation vis-à-vis the writer's/speaker's 
current position (+ 144b-144d below), or the use of modal verbs for hedging 
propositions (altering their level of assertiveness; «+ 146 below) as a way of 
forestalling a challenge to or rejection of a claim. 

Academic language has characteristic uses of tense and aspect which relate to 
important academic textual functions. These include: 


Signposting 
Tense-aspect choices refer the reader/listener backwards and forwards in the text. 
For example: In this chapter we have looked at the process of compound formation. 


Structuring 

Particular tense-aspect choices tend to be associated with particular parts of 
academic texts. Abstracts, summaries, concluding sections of academic books, 
papers and presentations, etc. usually have typical tense-aspect patterns 
associated with them (e.g. present simple in abstracts, «$ 144b). 


Reporting/narrating 

Tense-aspect choices have become institutionalised for reporting and narrating 
experiments and studies, and for stating findings and conclusions, etc. (e.g. past 
simple narrating experimental procedures, «$ 144c). 


Citation 
Tense-aspect choices have become institutionalised for citing and quoting one's 
own work and the work of others in different ways ("$ 144d). 


The present simple 144b 


Abstracts/summaries 
The present simple form often appears in abstracts and summaries of academic 
works such as articles, chapters, dissertations, theses, essays: 


This article looks at the effect of transoceanic migration on rural Sicilian 
families. The author focuses on the conflicts, stresses and transformations 
experienced by members of transnational families. 


Reporting findings 

The present simple form is often used to report the outcome, results or findings of 
a piece of research (^ 144c to compare the use of the past simple to narrate 
details of experiments): 


This paper discusses some asymptotic uniform linearity results of randomly 
weighted empirical processes based on long-range dependent random variables. 
These results are subsequently used to linearize nonlinear regression quantiles 
in a nonlinear regression model with long-range dependent errors, where the 
design variables can be either random or nonrandom. These, in turn, yield the 
limiting behavior of the nonlinear regression quantiles. As a corollary, we 
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obtain the limiting behavior of the least absolute deviation estimator and the 
trimmed mean estimator of the parameters of the nonlinear regression model. 


Reporting significant aspects of people's work 

The present simple form is often used to report major tenets or central aspects of 
the work of other academics, especially where such work is considered important 
or relevant to the present context: 


As Wittgenstein suggests, there is no such thing as a private language. 


[lecture on text linguistics] 
Halliday argues that there are three basic transitivity choices. Okay. And he 
calls them process options. 


However, where the citation reports experiments and specific studies, the past 
simple is preferred. 


Unlike previous work, our study personally followed subjects rather than 
relying on record linkage methods to obtain information on death. In addition, 
we examined mortality differences for men and women at several points from 
the beginning of the illness and over its course. 


Creating synopses of fictional plots in works of literature 
The present simple is used to summarise the plot/events in e.g. novels and plays: 


Four men once close to Jack Dodds, a London butcher, meet to carry out his 
peculiar last wish: to have his ashes scattered into the sea. For reasons best 
known to herself, Jack’s widow, Amy, declines to join them. 


The past simple 144c 


Referring to the procedures used in individual studies 
The past simple form is common when academics refer to the procedures used in 
their own and others' individual experiments and studies: 


[reporting one's own experiment/study] 

In two studies, 65 three-year-olds, 57 five-year-olds, and 74 adults viewed 
video clips of animals or inanimate objects being transported by a person. For 
each clip, the child was asked whether the animal or object was moving. 


[reporting experiments/studies by others] 
Bogren et al (2000) statistically modelled the magnitude of such temperature 
deficits with respect to solar elevation. 


The present perfect 144d 


Citing 

Citing with the present perfect simple is similar to the use of the present simple form 
(=$ 144b), and can sometimes occur as an alternative to the present simple, but the 
present perfect is especially used to emphasise current relevance or continuing debate: 


Berg and Hudson (ch. 6; Hudson 1989) have emphasised that modern factories 
need not have been large, yet the factories nonetheless were closely divided in 
their labour. 
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Schneirla (1966) has used the concept of ‘experience’ to mean all kinds of 
stimulative effects from the environment. 


Recapitulating 
The present perfect simple is used to summarise or recapitulate points or arguments 
in the discourse up to a particular moment, especially in concluding sections: 


What is more, the qualitative analyses in this chapter have illustrated crucial 
aspects of the lexical characteristics of everyday spoken language, and although 
we have argued against over-generalisation from one-off analyses, it is true that 
one does not need much data to see the same features constantly recurring. 


[literary stylistics seminar] 

But of course we have talked about the shape of the poem and that's where I 
want to go next. So if you have a look on the next sheet. We've talked about 
lexis. We've talked about morphology so far, and what we're looking at now is 
graphology. That is the actual shape on the page. 


Ongoing processes 
The present perfect progressive is not typically used in concluding sections of 
academic texts, but may be used to refer to an ongoing process in the discourse up 
to a given point: 
[discussing the way the playwright, Samuel Beckett, uses the space of the 
theatre stage] 
This pure space, which has only extension but no location, is quite different 
from the theatrical spaces I've been discussing so far. 


[embryology lecture] 
And probably the surgical procedures that we’ve been talking about while 
thinking of ways of correcting before birth can have a major effect. 


In general, progressive verb forms are not frequent in academic citations and in 
the structuring of academic texts (* 1446), since academic texts are usually 
concerned with things that have permanent and long-lasting relevance, rather 
than temporary or unfolding relevance. 


Modal expressions 144e 


Will/shall/'ll 

An academic writer/speaker may use will/shall/'ll to refer forward in a written 
text or in an academic presentation (e.g. a lecture), to outline or point to things 
which are to be found later in the text. 

Both simple and progressive forms are used. Progressive aspect is especially 
used when the writer/speaker refers to events which will be repeated or be 
constant over longer stretches of text. 

Shall, especially, indicates an undertaking by the writer/speaker to do the 
action referred to: 

Radiant energy plays a vital role in astrophysical scenarios, and often appears 

as an equal partner to matter in determining the nature of physical processes 

which govern different structures. So we shall next consider different types of 
radiant energy which exist in nature and how they interact with matter. 
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j 


It seems to me that this second case, in which coordination gives way to 
subordination, often holds in the works of Pascal that I shall be discussing. 


[discussing the body displays and vocal displays made by animals] 

In the different subsections of this section, I will discuss different possible 
mechanisms underlying aspects of display development and their 
interrelationship. 


[immunology lecture] 
Let's now just concentrate on the B cells for a few minutes. And then we'll 
come back to the T cells. 


As is true with all verb contractions, the contracted form ‘IJ is not normally 
used in written academic style (+$ 144f). 


Be going to 
Be going to is often used for forward reference in spoken academic style but is 
generally not used for this purpose in written academic style: 


[law lecture] 

But do you think that there is a point where the position of consumers has to 
be looked at very differently from businesses? [pause] We're going to talk about 
this more next week because we're going to be talking about the Unfair Term. 


Verb phrases: contractions 144f 


Contracted verb forms are generally avoided in academic writing: 


It is doubtful that such a project ever existed. 
(it's doubtful that —) 


[discussing the influence of the philosopher Schopenhauer on the novelist 
D.H. Lawrence] 

Iam not saying that Lawrence did not read the other essays or even ‘The World 
as Will and Idea’; Iam saying that there is no evidence that he did, and we 
cannot assume any but the briefest familiarity with Schopenhauer’s system. 
(Em not saying that Lawrence didn’t read the other essays or even ‘The World 
as Will and Idea’; Pr saying that there's no evidence that he did, and weeart 
assume any but the briefest familiarity with Schopenhauer’s system.) 


Spoken academic presentations, however, often use contracted forms: 


[university tutorial group; lecturer speaking about the writer, Jane Austen] 
Maxims usually express a commonsense point of view and Jane Austen’s full of 
that commonsense. 


[immunology lecture] 

And you can see that this is very similar to the picture we’ve looked at 
previously but we’ve added on two more molecules. So here’s our surface of the 
T cell. 
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ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE IN ACADEMIC DISCOURSE 145 


Passive voice is common in academic discourse since it is often felt necessary to 
shift the focus from human agency to the actions, processes and events being 
described. In academic writing in particular, foregrounding the writer/researcher 
in such processes is often felt to be inappropriate (+ also 148): 


A total of 14 case studies were recorded. The data were analysed using 
principles of conversation analysis and thematic analysis set within a 
hermeneutic interpretative framework. In order to illuminate presentations of 
autonomy in practice, focus-group discussions with nurses and older people 
vere used as part of the interpretative process. I discuss the factors that 
prevented the operationalisation of an individualised rights-based concept of 
autonomy for older people. 


Note how the research process is described in the passive voice (were recorded, 
were analysed, were used), while the author changes to active voice (I discuss) 
when signposting the section dealing with personal stance and evaluation of the 
research. 


Passive voice (along with the present tense, «+ 144b) is particularly prevalent in 
abstracts to academic papers and articles: 


The urban hierarchy of an English region in the period 1500-1540 is defined, 
using both documentary and archaeological evidence. The part of the East 
Midlands studied - Leicestershire, Northamptonshire and Rutland - contained 
twenty towns. ‘Benchmarks’ for placing towns in the hierarchy are explored, 
including population, topography, social structure, occupational diversity, 
marketing and migratory networks, administration, and civic and material 
culture. The conclusion emphasizes the common urban characteristics of all of 
the towns studied, the compatibility of written and unwritten evidence, and the 
stability of the urban system. 


Note here that active voice (emphasizes) occurs with the impersonal subject the 
conclusion (compare the alternative constructions which would foreground the 
researcher: I conclude/I emphasize in the conclusion). 

However, personal subjects and active voice verbs do occur frequently in 
academic discourse, particularly where a researcher is laying claim to a different 
or new approach to something, or contrasting their approach with that of others: 


The acquisition of the English past tense inflection is the paradigm example of 
rule learning in the child language literature and has become something of a 
test case for theories of language development. This is unfortunate, as the 
idiosyncratic properties of the English system of marking tense make it a rather 
unrepresentative example of morphological development. In this paper, I 
contrast this familiar inflection with a much more complex morphological 
subsystem, the Polish genitive. 
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Personal subjects and active voice are also common where speakers/writers 
provide textual signposting: 


Throughout the literature, these pedagogical themes emerge: build a large sight 
vocabulary, integrate new words with the old, provide a number of encounters 
with words, promote a deep level of processing, facilitate imaging and 
concreteness, use a variety of techniques, and encourage independent learner 
strategies. I will now discuss each item in turn. 

(compare: Each item will now be discussed in turn.) 


$$ I think is less commonly used in academic writing than in everyday language, 
and expressions such as in my view/opinion, I would argue/suggest, it is 
reasonable to suppose/conclude/suggest/etc. are preferred when the writer is 
giving a personal opinion: 
For example, the counting system, with its decade structure, certainly helps 
us to make complicated arithmetical calculations, but the experience of 
doing so also transforms our understanding of quantity, according to 
Vygotsky. It is a simple, testable and provocative idea whose time, in my 
vie, has still to come. 


Iwould argue that different models are appropriate at different times. 


(Hhinle-(that)-different-models-are-appropriate-at-different-times:) 


Get-passives are very rare in academic writing, but are more frequent in spoken 
academic style: 


[lecture about the alimentary system] 

So particularly in middle-aged people who take Amatrozol, they're at a great 
risk of food poisoning because the bugs which the acid kills off don't get killed 
and they make it down through the gastrointestinal tract and give them a nasty 
case of food poisoning. 

(‘...are not killed’ would be expected in written academic style) 


Get-passives and be-passives may occur side by side in spoken academic style: 


[microbiology lecture] 

Many viruses get taken up by cells of the immune system of one sort or another. 
And they get transported to the lymph nodes and swollen lymph nodes is a 
common feature of many virus infections. And what's happening is that as the 
virus is taken to the lymph nodes, there is an intense immune response within 
the lymph nodes so the lymph node swells in an attempt to try and eliminate 
the virus infection. 
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HEDGING AND BOOSTING 146 


Academic texts are most frequently characterised by a desire to avoid making 
claims and statements that are too direct and assertive, since academic discourse 
is often about theories, conclusions drawn from evidence, exchanging viewpoints, 
and so on, rather than hard, indisputable facts. Therefore, hedging (making a 
proposition less assertive) is very important in academic styles. Less often, it is 
sometimes also necessary to assert a claim or viewpoint quite directly and more 
confidently, a process we shall refer to as boosting. 

Hedging and boosting are principally realised through modal expressions and 
through the use of simple tense forms. We also examine the role of adverbs and 
other constructions in asserting (boosting) and hedging. 


Modality and tense-aspect 146a 


Willis used to make confident predictions or to assert known or accepted facts: 


Represented as a value between zero and one, X will approach unity in 
perfectly flat and open terrain, whereas locations with obstructions such as 
buildings and trees will cause X to become proportionally less (Oke, 1992). 


[pathology lecture] 

Right. Red blood cells leaving the capillaries and then entering the tissues. 
They'll break down there and haemoglobin will be released and the tissue will 
turn black and eventually will go. 


Must is used to make confident predictions or conclusions: 


Such changes must be due to changes in motivational organization of social 
behaviour. 


Must is also used in boosted directives to the reader/listener to pay attention to 
particular points: 


We must remember, however, that migrants may not need information about 
more than one destination. 
(compare the weaker: We should remember, however, ...) 


It is useful to try to apply these general stages when considering any piece of 
worked stone. As always, they are meant to help us understand the processes 
and as such are merely an intellectual framework. Therefore one must not 
apply them too rigidly. 


The unmodified simple forms of verb tenses are used to make non-hedged 
assertions: 


Attachment, then, results in close and prolonged proximity of bacterial 
digestive enzymes with the substrate. 

(compare the hedged: Attachment, then, may/can/could/might/should result 
in close and prolonged proximity of bacterial digestive enzymes with the 
substrate.) 
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Adams believed that the Washington government must, for material as well as 
moral reasons, fight an aggressive war for American commerce. 
(compare: Adams may have believed/Adams probably believed ...) 


Hedging: modality 146b 


Can, could, might and may 
Broadly speaking, can, could, might and may are used in academic style in the 
same way as they are used in general English, but one or two usages which are 
more frequent in academic style are worth noting. Academic English often needs 
to state possibilities rather than facts, and academics frequently hypothesise and 
draw tentative conclusions. 

Can is often used to make fairly confident but not absolute assertions, in 
contrast with could, might or may (see below): 


These new insights into the multiple meanings of family can help us 
understand the experience of transnational migration. 

(asserting a claim of what is normal, i.e. almost equivalent to ‘these new 
insights ... help us understand ...’, but framed as ‘usually/normally’ rather than 
‘always’) 


Could and might are used for more tentative assertions: 


One could say that our concept of selfhood is radically contaminated by the 
mind-set of ‘this is mine’, ‘I am this’. 


[consultant (A) tutoring a student doctor] 

A: Right. Very good. What do you think might have happened since he left 
hospital that caused this ulcer to break down yet again? 

B: He could have either occluded his graft. 

A: Yes. 

B: Or the area could have become infected. 

A: Okay. Now is there any clinical evidence that he might have occluded his 
graft? 


[on the behaviour of young birds] 

Thus, one might conclude that the predisposition to respond to pattern or 
flicker only affects the further development of a preference in that it might help 
to guide the young bird towards objects having these characteristics. 


A particular use of may, which is very common in academic texts, is to describe 
things which are likely to occur or which normally do occur. In this usage it is a 
formal equivalent of can: 


Parallel vertical pipes, several centimetres long and 1-2 mm thick, are common 
in much of the unit, but especially in the middle part, where there may be 
several in each cm horizontal section. 


[on mental health and mental retardation] 
The anger experience may culminate in a variety of behavioural reactions, 
including aggression or withdrawal. 
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May is also widely used in a more general way in academic texts to make a 
proposition more tentative. May is less tentative than could or might: 


This change may also have been in progress in other counties. 


[CFS — chronic fatigue syndrome] 

Overall, one may conclude that the present study has shown that patients with 
CFS have psychomotor impairments, problems maintaining attention, and are 
visually sensitive. 


Would 

Would is frequently used to hedge assertions which someone might challenge and 
to make argumentative claims less direct when used with speech-act verbs such as 
advocate, argue, assume, claim, propose, suggest: 


Given this, we would argue that the Iowa sample has provided a unique 
opportunity to examine a number of important questions regarding 
schizophrenia, including the issue of mortality. 


Theoretically, one would assume that this increased bacterial mass would 
synthesize more enzymes. 


[lecture on the teaching of language and literature] 

And students think that by reading a text, getting the information from it, they 
have understood it. They are, I would suggest, full of the understanding of one 
level: the referential meaning. 


Would is also frequently used with appear and seem: 


It would seem that in this domain, as in so many others, the north was more 
favoured than the south. 
(compare the more assertive: It seems that in this domain ...) 


Should and ought to 
Should allows the writer/speaker to describe desired or ideal situations. It is less 
strong than must: 


However, to assess different advantages and disadvantages in other 
circumstances, the chosen method should be examined critically before use. 
(compare the stronger: ... the chosen method must be examined ...) 


Ought to is occasionally used in this way in academic style, but is much less 
frequent than should: 


Our use of the term ‘stable’ ought to be defined here. 


Should is used to hedge conclusions and predictions, but it expresses confidence 
in the probability that a situation will occur in a particular way: 


The overall agreement of the results should allow us to accept them with some 
confidence. 
(compare the more direct: ... the results allow us to accept ...) 
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[English literature lecture] 
Okay. You should be able to see the connections already and hopefully you can 
see what Anderson is saying in this extract. 


Hedging: other expressions 146c 


Hedging in academic texts is often carried out by the use of a range of adverbial 
and prepositional constructions (plus some other types of expression). Their full 
effect can often best be observed by removing them from the example sentences 
quoted here. 

Common hedging expressions include adverbs such as: 


apparently generally roughly 
arguably likely seemingly 
broadly normally surely 
evidently partially typically 
frequently probably usually 


It was, arguably, the strongest leadership the department had ever had and it 
used its resources well. 


They are both from roughly the same period in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 


Yet, seemingly for Bakhtin, though material forces no doubt exist, what 
determines that we know about them at all are intersubjective human 
relations. 


Common prepositional phrases and other expressions used as hedges include: 


as a (general) rule in a way in some respects/in 
broadly speaking in most cases/in the Many TESpECIS 
generally speaking majority of cases more or less 

in principle roughly speaking 


in a sense 
in some senses 


Survey researchers have as a rule understandably preferred to make use of 
established diagnostic categories, rather than have to develop their own new 
ones and then try to persuade clinicians to accept these. 


[critique of a collection of political essays] 

Thus the essays were, in a sense, out of date when they appeared, yet the 
cultural tradition which they articulate and to which they contribute remains a 
part of the German scene to this day. 


This summary more or less encapsulates the thesis advanced by Glynn in his 
new and wide-ranging history of arms races and arms control. 
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Hedging and impersonal constructions 146d 


Propositions may be hedged by the use of impersonal it-constructions with 
passive voice which enable the writer/speaker to avoid the more direct 
commitment to a proposition which a first person I/we + active voice 

may create: 


It is suggested that the analytic procedures illustrated in this paper be applied 
to more widely-used oral testing instruments in order to evaluate their utility in 
eliciting conversational interaction. 

(compare the more direct and personal: I suggest that ...) 


Such impersonal it-constructions may also be used simply to hedge a proposition 
by attributing it to other, unnamed experts: 


It is claimed, or tacitly assumed, in narrative studies that temporality should be 
explored in narrative texts where it functions as a dominant principle of 
organization. 


A range of impersonal it-expressions are common in academic texts to attribute 
propositions to unnamed people. These include: 


it is (widely) accepted it is believed it is/has been said 
it is generally agreed it is/has been claimed it is/has been 
suggested 


It is generally agreed that one of the most influential reports published during 
the war was the Beveridge Report, published in 1942, which mapped out the 
future welfare state. 


Literature, it is claimed, seeks to recapture and reconstruct tradition. 


The use of a raised subject as an alternative to anticipatory it, similarly, enables 
the writer/speaker to make a less direct commitment to a proposition. Common 
passive expressions of this type include: 


be believed to be found to be shown to 
be claimed to be said to be thought to 
be considered to be seen to 


The value placed on children is believed to have changed from pre-industrial 
societies to the present time. 


Operating practices are said to have been a major obstacle to improvement. 
Boosting 146e 


Boosting in academic texts, to make a claim more assertively, is often carried out 
by the use of a range of adverbial and prepositional constructions (plus some 
other types of expression). 
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Common boosting expressions include adverbs such as: 


categorically indisputably plainly 
certainly inevitably undeniably 
clearly irrefutably undoubtedly 
definitely observably unquestionably 
emphatically obviously 


This is clearly a very restrictive hypothesis, which requires verification, and 
Lightfoot suggests that language change represents a useful testing ground. 


While most people were indisputably poor, the economy had a considerable 
surplus above basic subsistence needs, although much of that surplus was 
concentrated in the hands of those in the top 10 per cent or so of the income 
distribution. 


Yet utilities and transport unquestionably provide a service rather than a 
commodity. 

Other expressions used in boosting include: 
for sure/for certain there is/was no doubt that 


it is/was clear/obvious/ without doubt 
indisputable/etc. that 


It was clear that the Danes would remain neutral, although they offered to 
approach Catherine II in order to sound her out on a possible settlement. 


In the early nineteenth century this was without doubt true of much of the 
Nord region and the Normandy textile area. 


PERSONALISING AND DE-PERSONALISING: PRONOUNS 147 


I versus we 147a 


The personal pronoun I is used in academic discourse for self-reference, particularly 
when referring to one’s own stance (one’s position or viewpoint) or conclusions, or 
when contrasting one’s own approach with that of others. It commonly occurs with 
verbs expressing stance, particularly in humanities disciplines, and particularly in 
spoken academic style. Such verbs include: 


accept assume suggest 

advocate believe suppose 
agree consider suspect 

argue propose think 
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I consider it unlikely that instruction accounts for anywhere near as much 
vocabulary growth as does incidental acquisition from context during reading. 


[pathology lecture] 
Right. We've got production of toxins. An endotoxin or an extra toxin. Right. 
I assume you know the difference between the two. So we won't go into it. 


I can occasionally be used with a generic meaning, particularly in the discipline 
of philosophy: 


To guarantee the truth of my belief that you are in pain, Ineed only 
determine whether the relevant physical, criterial conditions are satisfied. 
But if I believe that being in pain involves something distinguishable from 
the satisfaction of such public conditions, I am in serious philosophical 
trouble. Could it be that what I assume to be other people are people in 
appearance only? 

(I here refers to any person who thinks/acts in the way described) 


We is typically used to refer to more than one author of an academic paper or 
article. Nowadays it is becoming less frequent for single authors to refer to 
themselves in the first person plural: 


[paper by two authors] 
In this paper we report our experience with ear-tattooing in order to compare 
it with other methods used for marking small mammals. 


The other characteristic use of we is to refer to the speaker/writer and 
listener/reader together, creating a sense of an academic community shared by 
all participants in the discourse: 


[virology lecture] 

We know the molecular biology of this virus in very great detail. We know the 
sequence of the genome from end to end. Now we know the proteins encoded 
by that genome. 


Single authors may sometimes use we as an inclusive strategy to carry the reader 
along with them in the unfolding argument or presentation of facts, even though 
itis the single author who has presented the arguments or facts: 


In describing the process of gravitational instability we have oversimplified 
matters a little. 


We also occurs in textual signposting, where the writer/speaker is orienting 
the reader in some way, or pointing to links within the text to other parts of 
the text: 


It is true, as we have seen elsewhere in this book, that individual changes may 
aid or impair communication to a limited extent. 
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You and one 147b 


You and one can both be used to refer to people in general, and to the academic 

community of writer(s)/speaker and readers/listeners. You is less formal than one. 
You in these generic uses is frequent in both written and spoken academic style, 

although it is considerably less frequent than we in written academic texts: 


We could argue, however, that the probability of an uptake event is not fixed, 
but varies in a predictable way. It is possible, for example, that the more words 
you already kno, the easier it is to acquire the meaning of new words that you 
encounter. 


[from a text about the architecture of cathedrals] 

If you consider, for example, the plan of the Cistercian monasteries, where the 
church was designed to receive abbot, monks, lay brothers and the 
congregation, it was the position allocated to each of these elements within the 
edifice which led to its being partitioned. 


[virology lecture] 

We'll see in some detail in a bit, viruses are quite unique in the way that they 
carry their genetic material and the most important feature is that viruses will 
only carry RNA or DNA. You never find both in the same virus particle. 


One is also used with generic reference to people in general or to the academic 
community of a particular discipline, but it is considerably less frequent than we 
or you, especially in spoken academic style: 


On biological grounds one might suspect that the changes induced by early life 
experience are in an evolutionary context adaptive. 


[lecturer in History of English tutorial session] 

I mean this theory that showed through analogy, now I think it's absolutely 
right, but I suppose one has to say ‘probably’ because of course no one exactly 
knows how this happened. 


Mixing of one and you occurs in the same discourse, especially in spoken contexts: 


[immunology lecture] 

One has to actually have the T cells there to isolate the T cells and show that 
they are reacting against a specific antigen. And are therefore said to be the 
main mediators of cell mediated immunity. You actually need the T cells 
themselves to demonstrate that they are responding to the antigen and having 
an immune effect. 


OTHER IMPERSONAL CONSTRUCTIONS 148 


It-constructions 148a 


Anticipatory it is frequently used in passive-voice clauses with or without an 
explicit agent to create an impersonal structure. This enables writers/speakers to 
distance themselves from assertions (+: also 146d Hedging and impersonal 
constructions): 
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It has generally been accepted by scientists that models with fewer parameters 
and which make predictions are better models. 
(compare the more direct: scientists generally accept ...) 


It is argued that in the latter two cases, the default-like character of one of the 
affixes is attributable to the properties of the relevant inflectional subsystems, 
not to the predispositions that children bring to the language-learning task. 
(compare: I argue that ...) 


See also the next example below in 148b Existential there. 


Existential there 148b 


Existential there constructions are also regularly used instead of personal ones 
(note also impersonal it in this example): 


[marking and recapture refer here to capturing and marking animals for 
scientific research] 

The time lag between marking and first recapture was higher than the lag 
between second and third recapture, which indicates a trauma caused by the 
marking procedure. However, there was no evidence of any weight loss as 
reported for other marking methods, and most of the tattooed animals did not 
show any behaviour indicating irritation after being marked. It is concluded 
that ear-tattooing, as an alternative to other methods of marking small 
mammals, is useful even in the field. 

(compare the more personal: However, I/we found no evidence ...) 


[endocrinology lecture] 

So as the fluid fluxes through this segment of the nephron its osmotic 
concentration goes from two ninety up to twelve hundred milliultinals per kilo 
and then back down to one eighty milliultinals per kilo. Now there are certain 
things to note as a consequence of that. 

(compare: We/you should note certain things as a ...) 


There + exist is also found in formal academic styles: 


This is similar to cognitive knowledge, in which there exist universally valid 
concepts to which each individual object could belong. 


Third person self-reference 148c 


Academic writers often refer to themselves as ‘the author’, ‘the (present) 
researcher', and often refer to their own work impersonally. This is especially the 
case in abstracts and other types of summary: 


[article abstract, written by the article's author] 

This article looks at the effect of transoceanic migration on rural Sicilian 
families. The author focuses on the conflicts, stresses, and transformations 
experienced by members of transnational families. ... This essay highlights the 
deeply gendered nature of transnational migration, and the role of the family in 
altering ideas of husband, wife, mother and father. 
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IMPERATIVES AND RHETORICAL QUESTIONS 149 


Imperatives 
Imperatives occur in academic contexts most typically when the reader/listener is 
invited to consider or pay particular attention to something. 

Some verbs in the imperative are particularly common in written texts. These 
include consider, note, notice, observe, recall, remember, see: 


For example, consider the way people often construe behaviour problems in 
boys who do and who do not have mental retardation. 


[text linguistics lecture] 

But the grammatical subject is also the agent, that is if the subject is doing 
something to the object. Okay. Remember, the grammatical subject is not 
always the agent. 


Let us, and in spoken contexts let's, are also common in academic discourse to 
direct a collective focus of attention on the part of writer(s)/speaker and 
readers/listeners: 


First, let us perform a comparative examination of two examples. 


[lecture on the alimentary system] 
So let's look no at their targets and in particular the dietary carbohydrates. 


First person let me is also common when the speaker/writer is signalling 
some upcoming aspect of the text. It is similar in function to J shall/I will 
(=$ above, 144e): 


[referring to the William Shakespeare play, Romeo and Juliet] 

With all this context in mind, let me return to the final scene of ‘Romeo and 
Julieť and to my questions (1) and (3): what would an audience in the mid 
1590s actually have seen; and, equally important, so what? 


Rhetorical questions 

Rhetorical questions and questions which the questioner immediately answers are 
frequent in academic contexts, since writers and speakers often wish to anticipate 
questions readers and listeners may be posing in their minds, or else wish to raise 
those same questions in the mind of the reader/listener prior to answering them: 


If the northwest-European-origin slaveowners had operated as if the slaves 
resembled life-cycle servants, what might we expect to observe? 


Why is it that quasar activity declined in the universe both at high redshifts and 
at low redshifts? If the conventional picture of quasars is correct, then ... 


SENTENCE PATTERNS 150 


In general, academic writing displays quite complex sentence patterns, including 
frequent use of all the types of subordination which occur in general English usage 
(“$ 310-317). 
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Non-finite subordinate clauses are particularly common: 


Surprisingly, the pioneers of modern urban healthcare supported a ‘return to 
nature’ by mobilizing anti-urban and pro-rural discourse. Comparing 
Nottingham and Saint-Etienne, this article addresses the politics that produced 
this paradox. 


To explore further the perceptual component, we measured perceived temporal 
frequency in human subjects with unilateral optic neuritis for whom optic 
nerve transmission is known to be relatively slow and generally similar to the 
normal physiological state under low luminance. 


Ellipted subordinate clauses are also frequent: 


Specifically, when asked in the post-use interviews how using the computer- 
tutor influenced their behaviour, students most commonly mentioned an 
increase in their level of effort. 


This approach could admit the possibility of conflict between an individual’s 
use of freedom and the attainment of happiness while denying that happiness 
could be attained without freedom. 


Clauses with as ... 151 


© As-clauses referring to the works of other academics are an alternative to a reporting + 
reported clause structure: 


By contrast, as Gombrich has remarked, little value was placed on clarity in 
Renaissance iconography. 

(or: By contrast, Gombrich has remarked that little value was placed on clarity in 
Renaissance iconography.) 

(By contrast, as-Gembrieh-has-remarked-that little value was placed on clarity in 
Renaissance iconography.) 


As-clauses often occur in the passive in academic style to exemplify or compare or to cite 
something/someone. In such cases, an if-subject is not used: 


Hume’s contention can be avoided by the use of inverse probability, as was seen in 
Chapter 7, and although the justification of induction has always been a notorious 
problem, yet empirically, as Ramsey argued (Sahlin, 1990), induction is convincing 
because it is successful. 

(Hume's contention can be avoided by the use of inverse probability, asitwas seen in 
Chapter 7, ...) 


The same is true when subject-verb inversion occurs after as: 


When total study time was limited but local study time was free, as was the case in 
Experiment 2, the experimental subjects allocated more study time to items in the 
non-mobilized category, whereas the control subjects allocated an equal amount of 
time to items in both categories. 

(When total study time was limited but local study time was free, asitwwasthe casein 
pert...) 
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LINKING ADJUNCTS 152 


The use of linking adjuncts (+$ 136) is important in academic language, especially 
in writing, to give coherence to the text and to organise it. 

Academic English uses many linking adjuncts which are not frequent in 
everyday conversational English. The following occur frequently in academic 
contexts but only very infrequently in day-to-day conversational language: 


e Additive: adding further ideas (+$ 136b): 


additionally in addition similarly 
equally likewise 
furthermore moreover 


The national income grew roughly 2.5 times between 1945 and 1990 and 
earnings in real terms grew, if anything, even more rapidly. Household income 
gained additionally from the higher proportion of women in paid jobs. 


è Resultative: expressing causes, reasons, results, consequences (++ 136c): 


accordingly hence in vie of this/that 
as a consequence in consequence therefore 
as a result in (the) light of thus 
this/that 
consequently 


The behaviour of dark matter is governed entirely by gravitational forces, and 
hence is easy to incorporate theoretically - both in calculations and in 
computer simulations. 


e Contrastive: contrasting, opposing (+ 136d): 


by/in contrast nevertheless on the one hand ... on 
the other hand 

conversely nonetheless 

however on the contrary 


Histories of literacy and print culture had also cultivated an interest in visual 
media. These studies nonetheless generally focused on print rather than 
writing. 


e Organisational: organising and structuring the text, listing: 


finally in conclusion in summary 
firstly, secondly, in its/in their turn lastly 

thirdly in short respectively 
in brief in sum subsequently 


This reviewer might wish to question particular judgements here and there, but 
in sum this is a fascinating and thought-provoking book. 
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Note also that a number of non-finite clausal constructions are used in academic 
texts to signal summaries (fo sum up, summing up, to conclude, to summarise). 


+ also 123-139 Grammar across turns and sentences and 335 Linking 


Problems with linking adjuncts 153 
© Certain linking adjuncts typical of academic style are often misused. 


On the contrary, by contrast, on the other hand 


On the contrary, by contrast and on the other hand are different. On the contrary rejects 
a previous statement in favour of an opposite one: 


Such complex impressions on the part of teachers by no means arise from ignorance 
or prejudice: on the contrary, they are the result of powerful, historically informed, 
shared perspectives on musical reality. 


By contrast and on the other hand hold two statements up for consideration and 
comparison/contrast, but do not reject the first one: 


Criminality in pre-industrialized Europe is thus characterized more by violence 
against persons than by property crimes such as theft. Modern society, by contrast, is 
thought to experience more theft than violence. 

Athenian public buildings and spaces were magnificent. Private houses, on the other 


hand, seem to have been small, and minimally furnished. 
(both statements are true, but are presented for contrast with each other) 


First(ly) and at first 
First or (more formally) firstly, not at first, is used to label the first item or point in a list: 


In this paper we firstly review the empirical studies carried out by Annett. We then 
discuss the ways in which genotypes are identified within the Annett studies, we 
show that this is inefficient, and then describe a more powerful and sensitive method 
that we use in our own empirical study. 


At first is used to contrast two different situations in time: 


Employment had at first been only too full, and the economy was overloaded. But by 
the end of the period the very idea of full employment seemed illusory and even 
Keynes' vie that 5 per cent was a reasonable level to aim for would have seemed 
highly optimistic. 


Last(ly) and at last 
Last(ly), not at last, is used to label the final item or point in a list: 


As a rule the multiple-function centres were the first to acquire the innovation; they 
were followed by the prefectoral towns, then by industrial towns, and lastly by those 
not dominated by any single activity. 


At last is used to indicate that something happens, but later or after a longer period of 
time than was hoped or expected: 


By 1957 activity was 70 per cent higher than five years earlier. Much more than a 
recovery from the depression, or even a result of substituting home production for 
imports, the upsurge has been interpreted as being the structural change that the 
1920s failed to achieve (Richardson 1967). New industries were at last replacing 
the old staples. 
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OTHER ASPECTS OF ACADEMIC STYLE 154 


The grammar of titles and sub-titles 154a 


Titles of academic works often use the -ing form of the verb in a non-finite clause 
to indicate research activity directed towards a stated goal or some ongoing 
process. Examples of titles of books and papers: 


[book title] 
Negotiating Service: Studies in the Discourse of Bookshop Encounters 


[title of a paper in a musical education journal] 
Raising standards in performance 


[title of a paper in a behavioural sciences journal] 
Varying the scale of financial incentives under real and hypothetical 
conditions 


The preposition towards is often used in academic titles to indicate tentative 
proposals or initial explorations in new theory. Examples of book titles: 


EC Regionalism at the Turn of the Millennium: towards a new paradigm? 
Towards more Effective Supplementary and Mother-tongue Schools: guidelines 


Towards a Reference Architecture for Natural Language Generation Systems 


Punctuation 154b 


Academic writing has developed punctuation conventions which are normally 
observed when writing essays, papers, articles and books. 


Quotations 

For punctuating quotations, a variety of conventions exists, often depending on 
individual publishers or journal styles, or the rules of individual institutions. Some 
typical examples are given here. 


No punctuation of the quoted words if indented 

Longer quotations from people's works often occupy their own paragraph and are 
usually indented further than the current paragraph indentation. In this case, no 
quotation marks are used. 


Single or double quote marks within the body of the text 

Although considerable variation exists, there is a tendency to prefer single 
quotation marks, particularly when citing single words or short phrases. If double 
quote marks are used, they are more likely to enclose longer quotations. Single 
quotes may also be used to draw attention to a particular nuance of a word or an 
unusual use of it, or to question a term or concept: 


Communication in the ELT classroom is a highly complex, complicated and 
elusive phenomenon: ‘a problematic medium’ (Cazden, 1986: 425). 
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Pomerantz reports (1986: 227) that formulations *assert the strongest case in 
anticipation of non-sympathetic hearing" and hence are frequently used in 
complaining. 


Use of the colon to introduce quotations 

The colon is often used to introduce quotations where they do not form a 
continuous sentence with the author's own text (see also the example beginning 
‘Communication in the ELT classroom ...' above): 


As Young reminded his audience: In the beginning of the war we advertising 
men had very little standing. 


Where the quotation forms a continuous sentence with the author's own text, no 
punctuation other than quote marks is necessary: 


Robert Crassweller, Trujillo’s biographer, notes that America’s unfamiliarity 
with the Dominican Republic is “a fact that must be included among the 
curiosities of the region”. 


Bibliographic citations 
There are different ways of punctuating bibliographical citations. Most typically, a 
citation appears within round brackets in the text: 


Thornes & Shao (1991b) tested the sensitivity of individual meteorological 
parameters in a road weather information system by using ... 


Where the whole citation is already within parenthesis, commas typically separate 
authors’ names and dates, and the semi-colon is used to separate different 
citations: 


The dominance of X as a controlling parameter for RST has also been found in 
many other studies (e.g. Barring et al., 1985; Elliasson, 1996; Upmanis, 1999). 
The impact of X will be most noticeable during times of high atmospheric 
stability, when potential radiation losses are at their greatest. 


Where specific page numbers are given in a citation, the colon is normally used: 


‘Situation’ and ‘sequence’ are two concepts which Winter, working with written 
sentences, sees as fundamental in the interpretation of sequences of clauses in 
text (Winter, 1982: 2). 


Titles and sub-titles 
A title and sub-title are often separated by a colon. This usually indicates that the 
sub-title is an explanation or paraphrase of the title: 


[title of an article in an academic book] 
Focus on the language learner: motivation, styles and strategies 


[title of a chapter sub-section in an academic book] 
Dark matter: weight without light 
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Bibliographies and lists of references 154c 


Conventions exist for the ways in which bibliographies and lists of references are 
laid out in academic books, papers and essays. These sometimes depend on 
individual publishers or conventions adopted by colleges and universities, but 
some are widely used internationally, for example the APA (American 
Psychological Association) system, which lays out bibliographical references in 
the following ways (note the use of commas, full stops, colons, italics and 
brackets). The examples given here are APA style; other systems (e.g. Harvard, 
MLA) may be quite different. 


Books 


place of 
author date — titleofbook publication publisher 


Biber, D. (1995). Dimensions of Register Variation. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
(APA) 


Biber, D. (1995) Dimensions of Register Variation, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge. 
(Harvard) 


Biber, D. Dimensions of Register Variation. Cambridge: CUP, 1995. 
(MLA) 


Papers in academic journals 


volume 
and 
author date title of article journal issue pages 


Sinclair, J. (1996). The search for units of meaning. Textus, 9(1), 75-106. 


Articles/chapters in books 

author date title of article/chapter name(s) of book editor(s) 

Bakhtin, M. M. (1986). The problem of speech genres. In T. W. McGee & C. Emerson & M. Holquist 
(Eds.), Speech Genres and Other Late Essays (pp. 60-102). Austin: University of Texas Press. 


title of book pagenumbers placeof publisher 
ofthearticle publication 


Abbreviations used 
The following abbreviations often appear in textual and bibliographical 
references: 


& — and ms. = manuscript 
cf. = compare no. = issue number 
edn. = edition op. cit. = the work already referred 
ed(s). = editor(s) 1 
et al. = and other authors p-=page pp.= pages 
Trans. = translator/translated 


ibid. = the same place in a work 


already referred to by/translation 


vol. = volume 
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Introduction to word classes and phrase classes 


INTRODUCTION 155 


This chapter (155-166) explores the types and functions of words and how they 
form phrases. The chapter introduces terminology and definitions and lays a basis 
for more detailed treatment in a number of subsequent chapters. The main word 
classes dealt with in this chapter are: noun, verb, adjective, adverb, preposition 
and conjunction. Word classes are traditionally called parts of speech. 

A further word class, determiner, is dealt with in 176-196 Nouns and 
determiners. There are also minor word classes such as interjections (ouch, oi, 
oh, ah). However, these minor types operate outside of the clause and sentence 
structure. 


«% 113 Interjections 


Word classes can be either open or closed. Open classes admit new words, 
whereas closed classes are a more limited set and only rarely admit new words. 
For example, nouns are an open class and new nouns are created all the time; 
pronouns, however, are a closed class and it is not easy to create new pronouns. 
Thus, the growth of the internet has resulted in many new nouns such as blog 
(from ‘web-log’), smiley, spam, hypertext, but the new written pronoun s/he has 
failed to become universally established. 

Many languages use word endings to distinguish between nouns and verbs and 
other word classes. In English different word classes can be formed by the process of 
derivation using suffixes. For example, the suffix -ment, when added to the verb 
amaze, changes the word class to the noun amazement. However, although English 
uses such word endings, they are not a reliable guide to word class; for example, 
augment is a verb, and comment can be a verb or a noun, depending on context. 

Word endings can also be inflections, which indicate categories such as tense, 
person and number. The inflection -ed can change a verb from present to past 
tense (walk/walked), and the inflection -s can indicate third person singular 
concord with a subject. But inflections do not change the word class. Walk and 
walked are both verbs. 


«% 258-268 Word structure and word formation 


A word may have more than one grammatical form. For example, sing belongs to 
the word class of verb and yet has several different forms such as: sings, singing, 
sung, sang. We refer to the word sang as the past form of the word sing. It is 
common for a single form to have different grammatical functions. For example, 
in the case of the verb cut the present and past form of the verb are the same. 
There is, however, only one underlying form in each case: sing and cut. 

Items within a particular class may consist of more than one word. For 
example, the phrasal verb take off (as in take off your coat/take your coat off) 
consists of two words but operates syntactically and semantically as a unified item. 
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Underlying forms are called lexemes. For example, the word zater has a similar 
meaning when used as a noun (I drank the ater) and when used as a verb (I must 
water the plants) but it is a different lexeme in each case. A lexeme can only 
belong to one word class. So I watered the plants involves the same lexeme as I 
must water the plants, but a different lexeme from I drank the water. Forms such 
as ater, waters, watering and watered are grammatically distinct forms of the 
same lexeme, the verb water. 

Sometimes differences in pronunciation distinguish words with identical forms. 
For example, refuse (/ri'fju:z/ verb, meaning to decline) and refuse (/'refju:z/ 
noun, meaning household rubbish) or row (/rau/ noun, meaning a line of seats) 
and row (/rav/ verb, meaning to quarrel). 

Words can be converted from one class to another and new words are often 
formed in this way. For example, the noun fax has been converted into a verb to 
fax. The adjective hopeful has been converted into a noun and is used in contexts 
such as There were three hopefuls being interviewed for the job. 

Words combine to form phrases. Each word class has a corresponding phrase 
class. This book has chapters dealing with noun phrases, verb phrases, adjective 
phrases, adverb phrases and prepositional phrases. Because of the complexity of 
determiner phrases, a special chapter is devoted to them. 

Sections 156-166 contain basic definitions of six major word classes: nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions. 


NOUNS 156 


Nouns: forms 156a 


Nouns are the largest class of words. They denote classes and categories of things 
in the world, including people, animals, inanimate things, places, events, qualities 
and states. For example, accident, cat, club, competition, conscience, garage, 
soldier, pride, James, Paris are nouns. 


Suffixes 
Nouns are not usually identifiable by their form. However, common derivational 
suffixes which may enable words to be recognised as nouns include: 


suffix nouns suffix nouns 

-age wastage, postage, mileage -ist artist, realist, pessimist 

-al approval, withdrawal -ity practicality, identity 

-ant deodorant, disinfectant, itinerant -ment amazement, containment 
-dom kingdom, wisdom -ness fitness, toughness 

-ee referee, tutee -ship ownership, studentship 

-er, -or trainer, runner, actor, vendor -tion, -sion addition, caption, extension 
-hood childhood, girlhood -tude altitude, multitude 

-ing building, fencing -y entry, discovery 

-ism socialism, idealism 
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The suffixes can be added to verbs and adjectives to form nouns: 


verb noun adjective noun 
amaze amazement bright brightness 
contest contestant happy happiness 
refer referee loyal loyalist 
survive survivor rapid rapidity 
write writer 

Conversion 


Conversion can also occur from verbs to nouns. Examples include: 
a desire to do something 
a lack of something 
a cheat 
a long walk 


a pay rise 


Occasionally, adjectives may be converted to nouns: 
He’s a regular at our local pub. 
The clubs are mostly full of young singles. 


Prefixes and compounds 
New nouns can be formed by other means, for example by prefixes (e.g. non-event, 
pre-meeting) and by compounding (e.g. mousepad, website). 


«% 258-268 Word structure and word formation for further details 


Singular and plural 

Most nouns have a singular and plural form which can be distinguished by 
different inflectional endings. The most common plural form is -(e)s. For example, 
cat-cats, wish-wishes. Some nouns have irregular plurals, mainly because they 
reflect older English forms or are derived from foreign words. Examples of these 
are: ox-oxen, alumnus-alumni. 


Gender 

The gender of nouns is significant in some languages. Nouns in English do not in 
themselves have masculine or feminine gender. They do, however, sometimes 
refer to male or female people or animals, or consist of a pair where one is used as 
the neutral term covering both sexes and the other is more marked. For example, 
host-hostess, father-mother, widower-widow, dog-bitch (where dog is the neutral 
term). 


Nouns: types 156b 


Nouns differ in their types of meaning, for example common nouns (e.g. table, boy 
and most nouns) versus proper names (e.g. Joanna, New York), or concrete nouns 
(cup, bus) versus abstract nouns (love, beauty). 
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The major grammatical distinction in English nouns is between count nouns 
and non-count nouns. English treats some things as units which can be counted 
and some things as indivisible wholes. Count nouns refer to people and things 
which can be counted. Non-count nouns refer to things which are treated as 
indivisible wholes which cannot be broken down in order to be counted: 


count nouns non-count nouns 
a dog - dogs butter, oil, advice, furniture, belongings, trousers 
church - churches 


For some nouns the singular and plural forms are the same (e.g. sheep, series, deer). 


Nouns: syntactic characteristics 156c 


Nouns can be recognised by the following syntactic characteristics: 


e They may be preceded by determiners: 
the young boy 


my two cats 


e They may be modified by adjectives: 
a large pizza 


those lovely flowers 


e They may be premodified by other nouns: 

a university degree 

a computer programmer 
When a noun is head of a subject noun phrase, it agrees in person and number 
with the tensed verb of the clause: 


My throat is sore. 
(agreement between singular noun and the present tense of be) 


Their apologies were accepted. 
(agreement between plural noun and the past tense of be) 


NOUN PHRASES 157 


Noun phrases: form 157a 


Nouns act as the main words, or heads, of noun phrases. A noun phrase usually 
consists of a head along with modifiers or a complement. Modifiers occur before 
the head (premodifiers) and after the head (postmodifiers). 

Premodifiers include determiners (words such as a, an, the, this, all, any, some), 
adjectives (blue, cautious, economic, old) and other nouns (government, school). 
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Postmodifiers include prepositional phrases (the cafeteria in the building, an 
insurance policy with profits), relative clauses (the student who needed to speak to 
you, the report that was published in 1997) and adverb phrases (the room upstairs, 
the lecture yesterday). 

Complements occur after the head and function to complete the meaning of the 
noun (the body of a young woman, the suggestion that we should refuse to pay). 
Postmodifiers give extra information and are not necessary for the meaning to be 
completed. Complements complete the meaning of the noun. 

In the following examples, the whole of the noun phrase is green and the head 
is in bold: 


The problem cannot be solved. 
All the offices in the building are closed. 
He is an old man who lives near us. 


Divorce was inevitable. 


The head of a noun phrase can also be a pronoun instead of a noun: 
She was very unhappy in her new job. 


Someone was looking for you earlier. 


Noun phrases: functions 157b 
Noun phrases can act as the subject (s), object (0) or complement (c) of a clause 
(noun phrase in green, head in bold): 


S 0 
Her brother mended our car. 


C 
You're a good friend. 
Noun phrases can be the complements of prepositions: 
I did it for the children. 
Less often, noun phrases may occur as clause adjuncts (modifying the clause in 
some way, most typically in terms of time): 
I saw him the following day. 


«% 167-175 The noun phrase; 176-196 Nouns and determiners; 
197-212 Pronouns 
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VERBS 158 
Verbs: forms 158a 
Verbs are the second largest class of words. Typically, verbs denote actions, events, 


processes and states. For example, sing, consult, eat, argue, break, sleep, encounter. 


Suffixes 


So 


me verbs are recognised from their endings, but most verbs are not identifiable 


from their form. Suffixes which can denote verbs include: 


suffix verbs suffix verbs 


-ate hyphenate, chlorinate -ify beautify, identify 


-en 


widen, sadden -ize, -ise realize, industrialise 


-iate differentiate, appreciate 


Conversion 


Ve 


rbs may be formed by conversion from other word classes. Examples include: 
verbs related to nouns: 

to corner a thief 

to hand something to someone 

to position a table 

verbs related to adjectives: 

to calm someone 

to empty one's glass 


to humble oneself 


Verbs which have the same form as other word classes are recognised as verbs by 
their syntactic functioning in context: 


What sort of camera have you got? 
(noun) 


Can you sort the potatoes into large ones and small ones? 
(verb) 


It's a narrow, twisty road. 
(adjective) 


That would narrow our options considerably. 
(verb) 


Did you go up the tower? 
(preposition) 


They're going to up the wages of all the part-timers. 
(verb) 
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Prefixes 
Prefixes are also used with verbs to create new verbs. The most common prefixes 
used with verbs are: un-, out-, over-, under-: 


verbs new verbs with prefixes verbs new verbs with prefixes 
pack, lock unpack, unlock eat, charge overeat, overcharge 
live, do outlive, outdo estimate underestimate 


Regular and irregular 
Verbs are either regular or irregular. The regular form simply adds inflections to 


the base form without internal change. Verb inflections indicate number 
agreement and whether the form shows tense (present or past) or not: 


base form cough 

present form cough 

-s form coughs 

-ing form coughing 

past form coughed 

-ed participle coughed 
Only the verb be has separate inflectional forms for all of the different categories 
of form: 

base form be 

present form am, are 

-s form is 

-ing form being 

past form was, were 

-ed participle been 


Irregular verbs have a variety of types of ending and internal change applied to 
the base form. There are approximately two hundred and fifty irregular verbs in 
English. Almost all irregular verbs are irregular only in terms of their past form 
and -ed form. For example: 


base form speak 
present form speak 

-s form speaks 
-ing form speaking 
past form spoke 
-ed participle spoken 


*$ 529 Appendix: Irregular verbs 
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Multi-word verbs 

Multi-word verbs are verbs which consist of more than one word. The most 
common type of multi-word verb comprises a verb followed by one or more 
particles (usually prepositions or adverbs or both) which combine with the verb to 
form a single syntactic and semantic unit. In all respects multi-word verbs behave 
in the same way as single-word verbs and are lexical verbs in their own right. 
Examples of multi-word verbs are: give in, look after, look up to, put up with, 
catch up on. 


«% 235 Multi-word verbs 


Verbs: types 158b 


There are three main grammatical classes of verb: lexical, auxiliary and modal. 

Lexical verbs are the biggest class and include most verbs. Lexical verbs denote 
types of action, state or event (e.g. walk, shine, think, drive, feel, shout, buy, fall). 
They are an open class, and new verbs are frequently created. 

Auxiliary verbs are a closed class consisting of be, do and have. Auxiliary verbs 
add information to the lexical verb, indicating clause type (e.g. interrogative, 
negative), aspect (progressive and/or perfect) and passive voice. Be, do and have 
can also be used as lexical verbs. 

Modal verbs are a closed class consisting of core modal verbs (can, could, shall, 
should, will, would, must, might, may), semi-modal verbs (dare, need, ought to, 
used to) and modal expressions (be able to, have (got) to). Modal verbs add 
information to the lexical verb, mainly concerning degrees of certainty and 
necessity. Modal verbs do not inflect for tense, person or number, and only display 
historical remnants of tense contrasts, such as can-could, will-would. 


Verbs: characteristics 158c 


A typical verb can be recognised because it follows the subject noun phrase, 
agrees with the subject noun phrase in person and number and can indicate tense 
(except for the modal verbs, «+ 158b). For example, dream and walk can be either 
nouns or verbs but can be identified by their respective syntactic properties: 


That was a very frightening dream. 
(noun) 


The character dreamed that she was in outer space. 
(verb in past tense) 


The space walk was the most exciting event. 
(noun) 


She walks too quickly for me. 
(verb in present tense, agreement in person and number with subject) 


*$ also 260 Word formation; 529 Appendix: Irregular verbs for full list of 
irregular verbs; 213-216 The verb phrase 1 for further details concerning verb 
structure and morphology, and word order for verbs and verb phrases 
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VERB PHRASES 159 


Verb phrases: forms 159a 


Verbs act as the heads of verb phrases. The head is the first verb in the verb 
phrase, and it determines the form of what may follow. 

A verb phrase may consist of a lexical verb only but may also include auxiliary 
verbs or modal verbs. In the following examples verbs are in bold: 


I asked you. 
(main verb only: lexical verb ask) 


I could. 

(main verb only: modal verb could) 
I have asked you. 

(auxiliary verb have + main verb) 


I must ask you. 
(modal verb must + main verb) 


Modal verbs and auxiliary verbs precede lexical verbs. A modal verb (modal) and 
auxiliary verbs (aux) can occur together. The modal verb comes first. More than 
one modal is not permitted but there may be several auxiliary verbs: 


modal aux 
A: We should have bought it there and then. 


modal aux 
B: Yes, ze should have. 


modal aux aux 
They must have been talking about it for ages. 


modal aux aux aux 
It might have been being used at the time. 


Where there are combinations of modal verbs and auxiliary verbs, the order of 
these is modal verb > perfect have > progressive be > passive be lexical verb: 


modal perfect progressive passive lexical verb 
It might have been being used at the time. 


Each element requires a particular kind of complementation to follow it: 


a The modal verb must be followed by the bare infinitive (without to). 
b The perfect have must be followed by the -ed participle. 

c The progressive be must be followed by the -ing form. 

d The passive be must be followed by the -ed participle. 


«% 217-226 The verb phrase 2 
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Auxiliary do is required to form negatives, interrogatives and emphatic forms 
when the lexical verb is not preceded by any other auxiliaries: 


She doesn't smoke. 
(negative) 


Did you buy a newspaper? 
(interrogative) 


I do like your skirt. 

(emphatic) 
The verb phrase (in bold below) begins the predicate part of the clause (in green 
below). This is the part which elaborates what the subject is, does or experiences: 


subject predicate 
Josh | might need to leave early. 


Verb phrases: tensed and non-tensed forms 159b 


Verb phrases are either tensed or non-tensed. Tensed verb phrases show contrasts 
in tense. They also show contrasts in number and person: 


She works hard now but she worked even harder during the whole year. 
(contrast in tense: works/worked) 


He’s too old but we’re not. 
(contrast in number and person: singular/plural; 3rd person/1st person) 
Non-tensed forms of the verb are: 


e the base form (e.g. work) used as the imperative form (Come on! Work!) or 
as the subjunctive (They insisted she work the same hours as everyone else.) 
(=$ 229) 


e the infinitive with to (e.g. she tried to work) 

e the -ing form (she’s working) 

e the -ed participle (she has worked) 

The time references of non-tensed verb phrases are understood in terms of the 
time references of main-clause verbs: 


Exercising every day, he still did not lose weight. 
(past reference understood from did) 


Attracted by low prices, tourists flock to the islands every year. 
(present reference understood from flock) 


To be there for eight o'clock we'll have to leave at about six. 
(future reference understood from modal I) 
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Verb phrases: aspect 159c 


Verb phrases can also indicate aspect. The two aspects are progressive and 
perfect. Aspect adds information about the speaker's perspective on time. 


Progressive 

The progressive aspect is formed with auxiliary be form and the -ing form of a 
lexical verb. It adds information to the verb concerning the speaker's perception 
of events as unfolding in time, without reference to starting or finishing points: 


We're leaving noz. 


I was walking into town yesterday, and I saw Sue outside the cinema. 


Progressive aspect may occur in verb phrases involving modal verbs: 
We could be waiting for ages. 


I might be working next Saturday. 


Progressive aspect does not combine with non-tensed verbs in the -ing form: 


Sitting there like that, you remind me of my father. 


(Bene sitine there the that verembic ne chine tater) 


Progressive aspect may combine with a to-infinitive verb phrase: 
To be buying shares, you need to know the stockmarket really well. 


Perfect 

The perfect aspect is formed with auxiliary have and the -ed form of a lexical verb. 
It gives information about the duration of events and the relationship of events to 
one another in time: 


I've made a lot of friends since I moved here. 


We'd forgotten all about it. 


The perfect aspect may occur in verb phrases which include modal verbs: 

He could have rung me. 
The perfect aspect may occur with non-tensed verbs in the to-infinitive and the 
-ing form: 

To have read my emails, she’d have needed to know the password. 

Having bought it, we ought to use it. 


Perfect and progressive combined 
Perfect aspect and progressive aspect may combine in the verb phrase: 


I've been looking for you. 


She should have been studying, not watching TV. 
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Verb phrases: voice 159d 


Verb phrases also indicate voice. The passive voice is usually formed with 
auxiliary be and the -ed participle of a lexical verb (++ 479 on the passive with 
get). Voice gives information about the roles of different participants in an event 
(e.g. who the agent was, who the recipient was): 


I was stung by a wasp. 


Was she promoted? 


Passive voice may occur in verb phrases involving modal verbs: 

He could be charged with murder. 
Passive voice may occur in non-tensed verb phrases involving the -ing form and 
the infinitive: 

Being left here waiting like this, I’m inclined to walk out and say forget it’. 


To be accepted completely, you have to live here a long time. 


Passive voice may combine in the verb phrase with progressive and perfect aspect: 
Our car was being repaired at the time. 


I've been asked that question many times. 


Verb phrases: mood 159e 


The verb phrase also expresses contrasts of mood. Mood refers to the factual or 
non-factual status of events. Non-factual here means events which do not happen 
or are only desired. The moods of English are indicative, imperative and 
subjunctive. 

The indicative is a factual mood. It is by far the most frequent mood, and 
involves all the choices of person, tense, number, aspect, modality and voice 
discussed above: 


I'll give you a call in the week. 

We ere talking about this the other day. 
The imperative mood is a non-factual mood and is used to issue directives. It 
involves the base form of the verb: 

Sign here, please. 

Just leave it on the table. 
The subjunctive mood is a non-factual mood and is very rare in English. It refers 
to wishes, desires, etc. It is used after a very limited number of verbs (e.g. suggest, 
insist, recommend, demand), occasionally after conditional subordinators (e.g. if, 


lest, on condition that, whether) and occasionally after expressions of necessity 
(e.g. it is important/imperative/essential that). 
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The subjunctive occurs only in very formal styles. It involves the base form of 
the verb, with no inflections: 


They insisted that she consult a psychiatrist and, fortunately, Laura had the 
strength to insist that it be a woman. 


The subjunctive form of the verb be may occur as the base form be or as 
hypothetical were (for all persons). The were subjunctive is especially used after if, 
as if, though and as though: 


[from a hotel workers' manual, describing how to deal with customer 
complaints in the restaurant] 

The kitchen and restaurant staff must be contacted immediately and the cause 
for complaint dealt with. The guests must be persuaded to return to the 
restaurant, where it is imperative they be served with a more than satisfactory 
meal and be completely pacified. 


I can remember it as if it were yesterday. 
(or, non-subjunctive: I can remember it as if it was yesterday.) 


«% 217-226 The verb phrase 2 on tense and aspect; 377-407 Modality on modal 
verbs and related forms 


ADJECTIVES 160 


Adjectives: forms 160a 


Adjectives describe properties, qualities or states attributed to a noun or a 
pronoun. 

Adjectives cannot necessarily be identified by their form. However, some 
suffixes are associated with adjective formation, and many adjectives can be seen 
to be derived from nouns and verbs: 


suffix adjectives related to nouns suffix adjectives related to nouns 
-al accidental, professional -less hopeless, harmless 
-ful beautiful, useful -ly brotherly, friendly 

-ic heroic, optimistic -OUS virtuous, courteous 
-ish foolish, boyish -y sandy, watery 

suffix adjectives related to verbs suffix adjectives related to verbs 
-able drinkable, understandable -ive attractive, explosive 


Adjectives may also be derived from other adjectives, through the use of suffixes 
or, more commonly, prefixes: 


greenish 
shortish 


impossible 
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disrespectful 
irresponsible 


unfortunate 


A group of adjectives with the prefix a- are derived from verbs: 
afloat 
asleep 
awash 
ablaze 


awake 


Adjectives: gradability 160b 


Adjectives are either gradable or non-gradable. Gradable adjectives can be seen as 
existing along a scale. For example, it is possible to say that something is a bit 
dangerous or extremely dangerous. Dangerous is a gradable adjective. Most 
adjectives are gradable. Gradable adjectives tend to have an antonym (opposite), 
for example, hot-cold, high-low, strong-weak. 

Non-gradable adjectives cannot be modified on a scale. A person is either 
married or not, female or not, dead or not, and one cannot be very married or 
rather female. Non-gradable adjectives classify and categorise things. 


An inflectional property of gradable adjectives is that they can occur ina 
comparative or superlative form. Some common everyday adjectives add -er or 
-est to form the comparative and superlative: 


larger, largest 

sillier, silliest 

fast, fastest 
Other adjectives require more and most (or less and least) to convey the same 
gradable contrasts: 

the more difficult task, the least difficult task 

the most interesting person 

the more expensive of the two 


A few gradable adjectives change form completely (e.g. good, better, best; 
bad, worse, worst). 
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ADJECTIVE PHRASES 161 


Adjective phrases: forms 161a 


An adjective phrase can consist of a single adjective or an adjective which is 
modified or complemented. 
Adjectives are typically modified by adverb phrases (in bold): 


That's really interesting. 
He's a very tall man. 
That's not good enough. 
It's too expensive. 


They were only very slightly injured. 


Occasionally, modification may be by a noun phrase (in bold): 
She's only seven years old. 


His farm is 300 acres bigger than his brother's. 


Adjectives can be followed by complements, most commonly in the form of 
a prepositional phrase (in bold), or also by a that-clause (in bold). Different 
adjectives require different complementation patterns: 


Lucy is proud of you. 

Lucy is good with children. 

Lucy is keen on golf. 

Lucy is safe from criticism from her family. 
Lucy is clever at avoiding work. 


Lucy is sure that she sazv someone. 


Adjective phrases: attributive and predicative 161b 
Two main syntactic functions of adjective phrases are attributive and predicative. 
An adjective phrase is attributive when it modifies a noun or pronoun: 
the tall, grey building 
an interesting idea 
poor you! 


a court martial 


An adjective phrase is predicative when it occurs in the part of the sentence which 
says what the subject is, does or experiences (the predicate): 


The teacher was ill. 
That's very good. 
It made me really nervous. 
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Most adjectives can be used in either way, but some adjectives have only an 
attributive or only a predicative function (++ 240). 


ADVERBS 162 


Adverbs are a class of words which perform a wide range of functions. Adverbs 
are especially important for indicating the time, manner, place, degree and 
frequency of an event, action or process. 

Adjectives and adverbs are frequently based on the same word. Most adverbs 
have the form of their related adjective plus -ly ending: 


She's a beautiful girl. 
(adjective) 


She sings beautifully. 
(adverb) 


They were careful not to wake the baby. 
(adjective) 


They walked carefully across the narrow bridge. 
(adverb) 


Other suffixes which denote adverbs are -ward(s) and -wise: 


-ward(s) -wise 
homeward(s) clockwise 
northward(s) lengthwise 
onward(s) edgewise 
outward(s) 


A number of adverbs have the same form as adjectives (e.g. hard, outside, right, 
straight, late, well). A number of adverbs (e.g. just, quite, so, soon, too, very) are 
not related to adjectives at all. 

Some adverbs may inflect for comparative and superlative forms: 


soon - sooner - soonest 

hard - harder - hardest 

little - less - least 

far - farther/further - farthest/furthest 
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ADVERB PHRASES 163 


Adverb phrases: forms 163a 
An adverb acting as the head of an adverb phrase may be modified by another 
adverb (in bold) and/or followed by a complement (in bold): 

It all happened rather suddenly. 
Funnily enough I didn't notice it. 


Most surprisingly for her, she decided to emigrate to Australia. 


Complement patterns of some adverbs may be the same as the complement 
patterns of their related adjectives: 


It was unfortunate for us that we got there too late. 
(adjective) 


Unfortunately for me, they'd closed early that day. 
(adverb) 


Adverb phrases occur as the complement of be, typically indicating location: 
Is the dog upstairs? 


Your glasses are there, on the table. 


Adverb phrases frequently occur as modifiers of verbs: 
She works really slowly. 


I swim regularly. 


Adverb phrases frequently modify adjectives and other adverbs: 
It was extremely cold out there. 
They did the test very competently. 


Adverb phrases can also modify noun phrases (including pronouns) and 
prepositional phrases: 


That was quite a match. 
(adverb + noun phrase) 


Didn't he manage to speak with nearly everyone there? 
(adverb + pronoun) 


We followed the path right to the end. 
(adverb + prepositional phrase) 


Adverb phrases may also modify determiners, especially quantifiers: 
Almost all of those books are useless. 
There’s very little chance of that happening. 
Hardly any of his colleagues believes him. 
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Adverb phrases: functions 163b 


As well as giving information on the time, place, manner and degree of an action, 
event or process, adverb phrases can also have a commenting function, indicating 
the attitude and point of view of the speaker or writer towards a whole sentence 
or utterance. In such cases they are referred to as sentence adverbs: 


Actually, it's nearly midnight. 
Officially, I can’t tell you the results but I'll find a way. 
Adverb phrases can often indicate a relationship between two clauses or 


sentences (e.g. one of cause and effect, one of concession, one of temporal 
sequence). In such cases they are called linking adverbs: 


Although in principle agriculture ought to be a net producer of energy, 
converting the sun’s energy into the calorific value of food, modern agriculture 
is actually a net consumer. We are consequently eating up our energy resources. 


Philip got the sack and then we heard Liam was sacked too. 


Adverb phrases can occupy a range of positions at the front, in the middle and at 
the end of a clause. 


«% 242-249 Adverbs and adverb phrases 


PREPOSITIONS 164 


Prepositions are a closed word class. New prepositions cannot easily be formed. 

Prepositions express a relation in time between two events or a relation in 
space between two (or more) things or people. They can also express a variety of 
other, abstract relations: 


They left after six o'clock. 

During the film she fell asleep. 

They decided to meet in a park. 

He dealt with the problem. 
The most common prepositions are: about, after, as, at, by, during, for, from, in, of, 
off, on, to and with. Most prepositions consist of a single word but some 
prepositions may be considered as consisting of more than a single word (e.g. in 
front of, outside of, out of, next to). 


Some of these words may also be used as adverbs (e.g. about, round/around, 
by, off, out, over): 


We were just touring around, stopping off here and there. 


She's not here. She's out. 
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Prepositions are almost always followed by a prepositional complement. Usually, 
the complement is a noun phrase but it can also be a whole clause: 


The doctor gave her a lot of information about the tablets. 
(noun phrase) 


I'll take her to where they last met. 
(clause) 


$$ A particularly common prepositional complement is the nominal -ing form of a 
verb. Prepositions may not be followed by other forms of a verb: 


He was jailed for murdering his close friend and flatmate. 
(Heowas-jadled-for-murder/murdered-his-elose-friend —) 


By talking to all the witnesses, the police eventually managed to reduce the 
number of suspects. 


An adjective or an adverb may sometimes act as complement to a preposition: 
in short 
by far 
until now 
at first 


before long 


Prepositions may be modified by a small set of adverbs (e.g. right, straight): 

We went right down the coast. 

Will you go straight to your sister's house or stop on the way? 
Some verbs require prepositional complements, and are termed prepositional 
verbs. The verb determines what preposition must follow. Different verbs require 


different prepositions. Examples are confide in, cope with, depend on, look after. 
(=$ 235f Prepositional verbs): 


You should learn to confide in your friends. 
They will have to look after their father. 


PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES 165 


Prepositions act as the head of a prepositional phrase. A prepositional phrase is 
formed when a preposition combines with a complement. Prepositional phrases 
can function as a postmodifier or complement of a noun, as an adjunct in the 
clause and as a complement of a verb or adjective: 


We saw a girl with a small dog. 

(noun phrase postmodifier: a girl with a small dog =a girl who had a small 
dog; additional information about the girl, but not necessary to complete the 
meaning of ‘girl’) 
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We saw the outline of a man against the window. 
(noun phrase complement: outline needs a complement to complete its 
meaning - an outline must be an outline of something) 


He writes well on the whole. 
(adjunct, modifying the clause) 


I'll deal with that. 
(complement of a verb) 


I must admit I felt very sorry for her. 
(complement of an adjective) 


«% 250-257 Prepositions and prepositional phrases 


CONJUNCTIONS 166 


Conjunctions express a variety of logical relations between phrases, clauses and 
sentences. Conjunctions can be divided into coordinating conjunctions and 
subordinating conjunctions. 


Coordinating 

A coordinating conjunction is used to link elements of equal grammatical status. 
A coordinating conjunction can link elements of any size, from morphemes (e.g. 
prefixes) to sentences. The main coordinating conjunctions are arid, or, but: 


He collects pre- and post-war cameras. 
(linking prefixes) 


There are two or three houses nearby. 
(linking words) 


The wind was really cold and absolutely biting. 
(linking phrases) 


You can join now or you may prefer to wait and discuss things with your 
partner. 
(linking clauses) 


If she had been in London she would have walked out and taken a taxi home. 
But she was on Richard's territory now and she couldn't do that. 
(linking sentences) 


Correlative conjunctions consist of two items, each of which is attached to an 
element to be coordinated. The most common correlatives are either ... or .. 
neither ... nor ..., both ... and ...: 


"3 


The class can meet | either on Friday at 9 | or on Thursday afternoon at 4.50 | 
| Neither I | nor my family |feel that an interview is appropriate at this time. 


She | neither eats meat | nor drinks coffee | What a dreary existence. 
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Subordinating 

Subordinating conjunctions only relate clauses to one another. They make the 
clause they introduce a subordinate clause (one which is dependent on a main 
clause). Common subordinating conjunctions are: after, although, as, before, if, 
since, that, until, when, whereas, while. Some subordinating conjunctions consist 
of more than one word: as long as, as soon as, except that, in order to, in order 
that, provided that: 


They had to cancel their holiday in Brazil because Anne's mother was 
seriously ill. 


As you have not explained your action, the school will be making a formal 
report on your behaviour. 


In order to reach the village, walkers need to be prepared for a steep climb. 


Some subordinating conjunctions may be modified by adverbs: 
Just when I arrived, I got a phone call. 
Ever since I heard about it, Pve been afraid to go out after dark. 


«% 504-518 Clause combination 
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The noun phrase 


INTRODUCTION 167 


Structure 167a 


Noun phrases consist minimally of a noun or pronoun, which acts as the head of 
the noun phrase. The head may be accompanied by dependent elements before or 
after it. The following are examples of noun phrases; heads are in green, words in 
black are dependent elements: 


music 

summer 

we 

him 

a dog 

the old man 

that table in the corner 

a nice day at the beach 

the sofa we bought in the sale 


«% also 176-196 Nouns and determiners; 197-212 Pronouns 


Function 167b 


Noun phrases are referring expressions and are used to refer to particular 
instances or general classes of people and things. 

Noun phrases typically function in the clause as subjects, objects, complements 
and occasionally as adjuncts: 


Functions of noun phrases in the clause (noun phrases in green; heads in bold) 


subject verb object complement adjunct 

My father used to play the piano. 

She was a fairly average swimmer. 

The children loved him. 

His body was found the next day. 


Noun phrases frequently occur as the complements of prepositions: 


We usually go to our local gym at the weekends. 
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Noun phrases also occur in the noun phrase +’s possessive determiner 
construction: 


the average meat-eater's diet 
the biotechnology department's long-awaited new building 


«% 176-196 Nouns and determiners 


Other less frequent functions of noun phrases include: 


The train was an hour late leaving Milan. 
(premodifier of adjective) 


Two days before we left, we still hadn't heard from her. 
(premodifier of conjunction) 


We agreed that two meetings ago. 
(premodifier of adverb) 


He lives three houses along our street. 
(premodifier of prepositional phrase) 


She watches children’s TV in the afternoon. 
(the ‘descriptive’ use of the ’s construction) 


«% 197-212 Pronouns, 236-241 Adjectives and adjective phrases, 
242-249 Adverbs and adverb phrases for premodification and 
postmodification of pronouns and the role of adjectives and adverbs in 
postmodifying structures 


HEADS 168 


The head of a noun phrase may be a noun or a pronoun: 


My father worked there three years ago. 
(noun as head of noun phrase) 


He was a friend of Jean’s. 
(pronoun as head of noun phrase) 


Simple heads 168a 


A simple head consists of one noun. The following noun phrases have simple 
heads: 


my sister 

the larger size 

anew home for the children 
a government report 

this year’s budget 
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Compound heads 168b 


Structure of compound nouns 

Compound nouns consist of a noun head with another item (most typically a 
noun, but it may also be an adjective or verb) placed before it in a very close 
syntactic and semantic relationship. The initial item most typically identifies a 
type of the class of entities denoted by the final noun. For example, a video shop is 
a type of shop; orange juice is a type of juice: 


video shop window box blackboard 
orange juice sports centre grindstone 
petrol station greyhound 


The elements in compounds are closely bound to each other syntactically and 
cannot normally be interrupted by other elements (e.g. a motorway petrol station, 
not a petrol motorway station). Compounds are therefore best considered as single 
heads in the noun phrase. Their typical stress pattern is with stress on the first 
item (petrol station, blackboard, grindstone). 


Compound nouns and noun modifiers 

The borderline between compound nouns and noun phrases acting as 
premodifiers of noun heads is not always clear. However, the preferred stress 
pattern for compounds, with stress on the first item, is usually an indication that 
the nouns are considered as an ‘institutionalised’ unit (stressed items in bold): 


car park bus stop safety helmet 


The noun modifier construction has the stress on the noun head: 
a fur coat that government report 
several volunteer helpers bathroom door 


Meaning of compound nouns 

The compound noun structure is extremely varied in the types of meaning 
relations it can indicate. It can be used to indicate what someone does (language 
teacher), what something is for (waste-paper basket, grindstone), what the 
qualities of something are (whiteboard), how something works (immersion 
heater), when something happens (night frost), where something is (doormat), 
what something is made of (zvoodpile), and so on. 


Proper names 
Compound nouns are common in proper names and titles. Most typically, these 
have the stress on the final noun: 


Narita Airport Headteacher 
New York City Hall Ronald Bickerton 
The London Underground Mary Prosser 
Prime Minister 
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Writing compound nouns 
Familiar compound nouns (usually those involving short, monosyllabic nouns) 
are normally written as one word: 


postman bathroom lampshade 
There is some inconsistency, however. Some compounds are written with a 
hyphen: 

pen-friend tee-shirt belly-dancing 


In the case of some pairs, hyphens, separate words and words joined together are 
all equally possible: 


post-box post box postbox 
Normally, if a compound is perceived as a single word, it tends to be written asa 


whole word without a space or a hyphen. Hyphenation is less common in 
American than in British English. 


«% 265 Compounds for further information on noun compounds 


*$ 507-511 Appendix: English spelling for spelling and use of hyphens and 
apostrophes involving noun compounds and other types of compound 


Other categories of compound noun 

Nouns combine less frequently with other units including adverbs, prepositions 
and other parts of speech to form compound nouns. The most common categories 
of compound are nouns which are joined by of, at or in, compound nouns formed 
from phrasal verbs, and compound nouns which are linked by and or are 
otherwise hyphenated. 


e Examples of compound nouns joined by of, at or in: 
right-of-way stay-at-home brother-in-law 
commander-in-chief 

e Examples of compound nouns formed from phrasal verbs: 
runner-up passer-by take-over 
stand-by lay-by 


e Noun + and + noun compounds are often called binomial phrases. The nouns 
in such pairs may be singular or plural in form, and are usually fixed in their 
order. Frequently occurring examples are: 


aims and objectives research and development 
ladies and gentlemen size and shape 

health and safety policy and resources 
presence and absence theory and practice 
strengths and weaknesses trial and error 
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Plurals 

Some countable compound nouns do not form plurals in entirely regular ways. 
The most common plural form is made by adding -s. So the plurals of lay-by and 
take-over are lay-bys and take-overs. 

In certain noun + adverb/prepositional phrase combinations, the plural -s is 
usually added to the noun. So the plural of mother-in-law is mothers-in-law, 
commander-in-chief has the plural commanders-in-chief, and passer-by has the 
plural passers-by. However, occasionally, plurals of some of these compounds 
may be attached to the final item of the compound, especially in informal speech: 


I've got two brother-in-laws. 


Pronoun heads 168c 


A pronoun may act as the head of a noun phrase. The pronoun may be a personal, 
possessive or demonstrative pronoun: 

She hates me. 

It happens all the time. 

TU take that. 


Is this yours? 


DEPENDENT ELEMENTS 169 


Determiners, modifiers and complements 169a 


A noun acting as the head of a noun phrase is often accompanied by one or more 
dependent elements, before and/or after the head. Pronoun heads are only rarely 
accompanied by other elements. 

Noun heads may have three types of dependent element: determiners, 
modifiers and complements. 


Determiners 
Determiners indicate the type of reference made by the noun phrase (e.g. definite, 
indefinite, possessive) (++ 176-196 Nouns and determiners). Examples of 
determiners: 

The tall woman 

(definite reference) 


My old school 
(possessive reference) 


That person 
(demonstrative reference) 
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Modifiers 

Modifiers indicate qualities and attributes of the noun head (e.g. subjective 
qualities, physical attributes such as size, colour, material, location in space and 
time, restricted reference to a particular entity). Examples of modifiers: 


those big boxes in the garage 
a little red lever which controls the temperature 


Complements 

Complements complete the meaning of the noun head. For example, nouns such 
as fact, claim, suggestion, idea, thought, statement are always ‘about something’ 
and the complement completes the necessary information. Examples of 
complements (in green): 


the fact that he was no longer a little boy 


an American expert's claim that the monsters were wiped out after a massive 
meteorite created devastating climatic changes 65 million years ago 


the body of a young man 


Pre- and post-head dependent elements 169b 


Two types of dependent element may come before the head in the noun phrase 
(i.e. they act as pre-head elements): determiners and premodifiers. 

Two types of dependent element may come after the head in the noun phrase 
(i.e. they act as post-head elements): postmodifiers and complements. 


Complements versus postmodifiers 169c 


Complements and postmodifiers are different in their function. Postmodifiers 
specify which person or thing or type of person or thing is being referred to. The 
major postmodifier is the relative clause. All the other postmodifiers can be 
paraphrased by a relative clause. For example, ‘the house nearby’ can be 
paraphrased as ‘the house which is nearby’; ‘the girl in jeans’ can be paraphrased 
as ‘the girl who is wearing jeans’. 

Complements complete the meaning of the noun phrase. In the noun phrase 
the claim that they have nuclear weapons, the underlined words complete the 
meaning of claim (a claim must be ‘about something’). Complement prepositional 
phrases cannot be paraphrased with relative clauses: 


a rise in interest rates 

(arise which is in interest rates) 

the mother of three little children 

(i hois of ti litdeclildies) 


More than one complement can occur together: 
The gift | of the estate | to the National Trust | meant more people could visit it. 


The statement | by the driver of the vehicle | that he did not see the lorry | was 
rejected by the Court. 
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More than one postmodifier can occur together: 


The girl | in jeans | in the corner | with that tall American student |. 


Complements and postmodifiers can occur together. The complement comes first 
because it is so closely associated semantically with the head: 


complement postmodifier 
Students | of astronomy |at Cambridge | all get very high grades. 
(Students at Cambridce of astronomy all cet very-high-grades.) 


Order of pre- and post-head elements 169d 


The table below shows the order of the pre- and post-head elements in the noun 
phrase. Because they indicate the type of reference for the whole noun phrase, 
determiners come before premodifiers. Because complements complete the 
meaning of the head and are therefore closely associated with the head, they 
precede postmodifiers. 


Order of elements in the noun phrase 


pre-head head post-head 
determiners ^ premodifiers complements postmodifiers 
silence 
those books 
cheap | red shoes 
its smooth | wood surface 
my own personal space 
some baked potatoes 
many big towns nearby 
the first chapter of the book 
all university students 
the killer of seventeen-year- 
old Maria Nixon 
a mother of two children 
under five 
the car (that) he was 
driving 
some recent films which have been on 


general release and 
which have made 
millions of dollars 


a letter saying when it will 
happen 

a long-awaited | government report published last week 

a drawer full of pens and 
pencils 

his recent claim that he was which was 

innocent, broadcast on state 

radio and TV 


^ 176-196 Nouns and determiners; 236-241 Adjectives and adjective phrases 
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MODIFIERS 170 
Types of premodifier and postmodifier 170a 
The main types of premodifier are: 


Th 


adjective phrases: 


a different bus; a very important meeting; a stabbing pain; a hastily written 
request 


noun phrases: 


a stone wall; media hype; a first-year undergraduate seminar 


e main types of postmodifier are: 
full relative clauses: 


the newspaper I have always bought; the fighting which accompanies every 
international football match between the two countries 


-ing relative clauses: 

that short fat man walking through the shop 

-ed relative clauses: 

the six Cuban nationals held in custody by rebel soldiers 
to-infinitive relative clauses: 

We had a long journey to make before nightfall. 

prepositional phrases: 

Those piles on the floor are exam papers from last year. 
adjective phrases which include a complement of the adjective: 


a jacket similar to yours; parents eager to support their children’s efforts 


Noun phrases can involve several of the above elements. The table shows 
examples of noun phrases which include premodification and postmodification 
occurring together: 


Noun phrases with premodification and postmodification 


determiner premodification head postmodification 

the small | stone cottage which he bought three years ago 
an ancient | market town in the heart of the country 

a new | staff structure for the company 

some very sudden changes caused by an area of low pressure 
many brave soldiers willing to volunteer 


à 
: 


256-241 Adjectives and adjective phrases 
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Premodification involving noun phrases 170b 
Even though premodifying noun phrases may have plural reference, they are 
singular in form: 


the postgraduate regulations 
(i.e. the regulations for postgraduates) 


(the-pestgraduates-regulations) 
This is particularly notable with expressions of measurement: 


a three-day journey 
(athree-days journey) 


a 300-seat auditorium 
(a-300-seats-auditorium) 


Several noun premodifiers often occur together. This occurs frequently where it is 
important to compress as much information as possible in a limited space: 


cottage-style kitchen window 


two-button cotton summer jacket 
(product description) 


Italian pesto chicken pasta 

(menu or description of a food dish) 
Such structures also occur in everyday usage when speakers need to convey 
detailed information economically: 

That first floor flat front door key needs replacing. 

I've got twenty year-three geography essays to mark. 
Sometimes this kind of information packing can cause ambiguities, though 
alternative interpretations are usually resolved in context: 

a French Canadian literature professor 
This phrase could be interpreted as ‘a professor of Canadian literature who is 


French’ or ‘a professor of literature who is a French Canadian’ or ‘a professor of 
French Canadian literature’. 


+ also 174 The noun phrase in speech and writing 


Noun modifier versus prepositional phrase 170c 


In general, noun modifier and compound structures are preferred to noun + 
prepositional structures when referring to familiar, everyday entities: 


a world map 
(a familiar object) 
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a map of the Nile Delta 
(a less common combination; preferred to ‘a Nile Delta map’) 


road signs 
(familiar and everyday sights) 


signs of frustration 
(occurring in more specific circumstances - preferred to ‘frustration signs’) 


In the case of phrases which refer to units, parts and collections of things, 
normally referred to as partitive expressions (a piece of paper, a bunch of roses, 
four slices of ham), noun + preposition + noun forms are preferred. Thus four 
slices of ham is preferred to four ham slices. 


QB 550 


«% also 179 Partitive expressions 


POSTMODIFIERS 171 


Clauses as postmodifiers 171a 


Finite relative clauses 

Clauses acting as postmodifiers are relative clauses. Finite relative clauses are 
introduced by the pronouns who, whom, whose, which, that or a ‘zero’ relative 
pronoun: 


That's the group to whom they should consider making an incentive payment. 
The police haven't even interviewed those people whose house was burgled. 
I've left some books which you'll need in the main office. 

That car that she wanted has been sold. 


Did you make the call he asked you to make? 
(‘zero’ relative pronoun) 


«% 204 Relative pronouns 
Postmodifying relative clauses are of two types: defining and non-defining. A 
defining relative clause identifies the noun which it postmodifies and distinguishes 


it from other nouns. In the following sentence, who lives abroad tells us that there 
is more than one sister and identifies the one who lives abroad as the one who is ill: 


His sister who lives abroad got taken seriously ill. 
Non-defining relative clauses provide further information about the preceding 


noun but do not identify it. In the following sentence, the relative clause simply 
adds extra information about the sister, rather than defining her: 


His sister, who lives abroad, got taken seriously ill. 


The different punctuation reflects these differences in meaning. 
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Defining and non-defining relative clauses are also termed restrictive and 


non-restrictive clauses. 


«% 317 Relative clauses 


Non-finite relative clauses 
Postmodifying relative clauses may also be non-finite. The common types of 
non-finite relative clause are (in green): 


-ing clauses: 


It's got a walled garden consisting of a stone arch and two sections for 
vegetables. 


The guy running the event looks pretty well-off, doesn’t he? 
-ed clauses: 
The effort required to lift these weights is considerable. 


The protests caused by the lack of tickets were the responsibility of the 
organisers. 


to-infinitive clauses: 
He certainly is an actor to watch out for. 


Pictures to be seen in the gallery include a fine eighteenth-century watercolour. 


Non-finite relative clauses can be defining or non-defining: 


I’m looking for a house to buy. 
(defining) 


A large sum of money, donated by Petsmart foods, has also been invested in 
improved kennel facilities. 
(non-defining) 


Prepositional phrases as postmodifiers 171b 


Prepositional phrases are an extremely common type of postmodifier. They 
function in a manner similar to defining relative clauses: 


Cars with disc brakes on all four wheels have been proved to be safer. 
(Cars which have disc brakes on all four wheels ...) 


The five main proposals in the plan were considered at yesterday's meeting. 
(The five main proposals which are in the plan ...) 


He has lots of friends but that was a friend of long standing. 
(... but that was a friend who was of long standing) 
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COMPLEMENTS 172 


Clauses as complements 172a 


Types of noun that take complement clauses 

The majority of the nouns that take complement clauses are nouns which are 
derived from verbs (e.g. suggestion is derived from suggest) or nouns which are 
semantically related to verbs (e.g. the nouns author and riter are related to the 
verb write). 


That-clauses 

Clauses acting as complements are often that-clauses. On the surface these may 
resemble postmodifying defining relative clauses with that. However, the 
difference can be demonstrated: 


The suggestion that they put forward was accepted. 

The suggestion that he should resign was accepted. 
In the first sentence, which involves a postmodifying relative clause, the 
suggestion is defined and identified, and that can be substituted by which or it can 
be omitted (i.e. the clause can have a zero relative pronoun). In the second 
sentence, that cannot be omitted (i.e. the clause cannot have a zero relative 
pronoun), which cannot substitute for that, and the whole clause completes the 
meaning of the 'suggestion'. 


Noun complement clauses with that are very common in formal written 
contexts, especially academic writing and journalism: 


The fact that he was calm did not influence the jury. 


Why has the impression that he is about to give large sums of money to the 
cause grown up so quickly among his supporters? 


The belief that prejudice is largely an ethnic issue has dominated the political 
agenda. 


Other types of clause 
Less common types of noun complement clause include: 


e to-infinitive clause: 
The decision to go ahead was not a popular one. 
e defining wh-interrogative clause: 
That's part of the reason why we bought it. 
e as to + wh-clause (mainly with whether): 
There were a number of reservations as to whether they should be allowed to 


participate. 


The as to structure is particularly common in writing in more formal contexts. 
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Prepositional phrases as complements 172b 
The most frequent prepositions used in prepositional complement structures are 
to, of, in, for and with: 

Has she forgotten about her right (o compensation? 
Just don't lose your belief in his talent, will you. 
The relationship with neighbouring countries has markedly improved in recent 
years. 
A noun may take more than one prepositional phrase complement: 
Let there be government | of the people | by the people |for the people |. 
The statement | by the driver | to the police | about the incident | was crucial. 


«% 250-257 Prepositions and prepositional phrases 


NOUN PHRASES OCCURRING TOGETHER (IN APPOSITION) 173 


Noun phrases which refer to the same entity can occur together in a clause. The 
feature is called 'apposition'. The nouns can follow each other in sequence (often 
separated by commas in writing). 

Apposition states the relationship between the nouns, or indicates the 
relationship with a name, or expresses the first noun phrase as an attribute of the 
second noun phrase. The second (appositive) noun phrase has the same 
grammatical status as the preceding noun phrase and the phrases can normally be 
reversed without altering the meaning: 


| The Queen |, | the head of the Commonwealth |, will be accompanied to the 
conference by the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary. 


| The head of the Commonwealth |, | the Queen |, will be accompanied to the 
conference by the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary. 


Other examples of apposition are: 
I'm going to see | my tutor |, | Dr Johnson |, about a change of course. 
I saw | the clerk in charge |, | a very dubious-looking individual |. 


| Seamus Deane's novel | Reading in the Dark | has been nominated for the 
Booker Prize. 


In written English, apposition is more likely to occur at the beginning of a clause, 
as in several of the above examples. In spoken English, apposition regularly 
occurs at the end of a clause but its position within a clause is generally a little 
more flexible: 


When you went in through the apartment door the first thing you saw was 
| the harbour | - | Sydney Harbour |. 


She got me to do |the job |for her, | her fence |. 
(the job — repair her fence) 
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Equivalent information in written discourse is normally given by means of 
premodifiers: 


They've bought | a new jeep |, | a new 2.6 litre turbo-diesel |. 
(preferred in written style: They've bought a new 2.6 litre turbo-diesel jeep.) 


In journalistic styles, a characteristic order of common nouns preceding proper 
nouns often occurs: 


| Former Prime Minister and scourge of Europe |, | Margaret Thatcher | spoke 
out today. 


«%96 Headers and 97 Tails for apposition-related structures 


THE NOUN PHRASE IN SPEECH AND WRITING 174 


There are differences in spoken and written uses of modifiers and complements. 


Speech 

In spoken English, especially in informal contexts, the clauses are sometimes 
strung together in a sequence. In narratives, in particular, information is built up 
more gradually and in smaller units. In the following examples post-head 
elements are in bold and the head is in green: 


[spoken] 
There's just so many things that we've got to tell them about and that they've 
got to just sit down and listen to and that they'd better do something about. 


[spoken narrative] 

While we were on one of those Breton holidays she swam so far out that she 
met the only other person who could swim, who turned out to be an Austrian 
and that was only the beginning of our link with Austria. 


Writing 

In some registers of written English, especially those where space is restricted, 
complex premodifiers are more common than simple ones and in certain written 
varieties pre- and post-head elements are likely to occur together. In many of the 
following examples, a lot of information is compressed into the noun phrase, often 
because space has to be saved (e.g. in the case of newspaper headlines). In the 
following examples, pre- and post-head elements are in bold and the head is in 
green: 


[advertisement] 
Lightweight training shoes with dual density midsole. 


[menu] 
Lightly battered prawns with a spicy Thai red curry sauce. 


[personal contact advertisement - newspaper] 
Attractive, fun-loving male of independent means seeks mid-thirties partner 
with a view to marriage. 
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[small advertisement offering things for sale, etc. - magazine] 
Delightful lakeside country house hotel with own frontage, jetty and yacht for 
hire. 


[personal contact advertisement - newspaper] 
Slightly balding but fit and active divorcee with two young children, nine and 
seven, seeks sport-loving, energetic companion. 


«% 236-241 Adjectives and adjective phrases 


-$ also 82-91 Introduction to grammar and spoken English 
55 Of 


Post-head elements enable the user to define and specify things more precisely. In 
written styles, post-head elements help to create a characteristic descriptive style 
of the kind found, for example, in guide books and in promotional information 
about services and products. In the following examples post-head elements are in 
bold and the head is in green: 


[text on a cereal packet; the cereal is called Fruitful] 


Fruitful from Shredded Wheat 
Full of Fruit 
Enjoy succulent sultanas combined with plump raisins dried in the Californian 
sun and blended with hazelnut pieces. Crunchy slices of golden banana, mixed 
with juicy pieces of papaya and tender toasted coconut. Discover the tempting 
taste that's bursting with delicious fruits and crunchy wholewheat goodness. 


[estate agent's particulars] 
Imaginatively restored Georgian terraced house with fitted kitchen leading to a 
spacious patio and a large vegetable garden. 


In technical and scientific English, heavy use of post-head elements involving 
clauses and prepositional phrases serves to elaborate and package a lot of 
information within the noun phrase: 


[an advertisement which in this case sells the product it advertises by means 
of a more technical register] 

The armchair design allows infinite combinations of seat tilt, leg support 
and back rest angle, providing every facility from fireside chair to full-length 
single bed. 
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Formation of nouns (nominalisation) 175 


Nouns can be formed from other parts of speech, most commonly verbs. For example, the 
verb fly can be converted into the nouns flying and flight. The adjectives bright and long form 
the nouns brightness and length. The process is called nominalisation. The nominalised 
form is used more in written and formal contexts: 


We fly at seven o'clock this evening. 
Our flight is at seven o'clock this evening. 


Mr Hamson donated £2000. 
Mr Hamson made a donation of £2000. 


I was dazzled by the extremely bright lights. 
Iwas dazzled by the extreme brightness of the lights. 


They partied all night and we decided to complain to the hotel. 
We decided to make a complaint to the hotel about their all-night parties. 


In each example here, the second sentence contains one or more nominalised forms. This 
results in a more formal expression of the equivalent meaning in a different word class. 


Sometimes the noun is derived from another part of speech to which it is related. Sometimes 
the noun is formed metaphorically rather than derived (morphologically) from another part 
of speech: 


They were able to get to the computer once a week. 
Access to the computer was once a week. 


Mobile phones are getting much better technically. 
There have been many technical advances with mobile phones. 


Nominalised forms can sometimes be used without reference to an agent and in certain 
contexts this can mean the cause or agent can be concealed or made less important: 


The closure of the factory caused 200 workers to lose their jobs. 
(compare: Meteorcorp closed the factory and 200 workers lost their jobs.) 


The dismissal of the union leaders was immediate. 
(compare: The director of the company dismissed the union leaders immediately.) 


Another type of nominalised structure, common in everyday usage, is the delexical verb 
phrase + noun phrase structure. Delexical verbs include go, get, make, do, take (+= 475a). 
Delexical structures often offer an informal equivalent to a full lexical verb phrase: 


They got a divorce in 1998. 
(compare the more formal: They divorced in 1998.) 


He hasn't done any painting since he retired. 
(compare: He has not painted since he retired.) 
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Nouns and determiners 


INTRODUCTION 176 


This chapter is divided into two main parts. The first part (177-186) pays 
particular attention to the features of nouns, and the second part (187-196) 
describes the features of determiners. 


Nouns 

Nouns can be divided into two major grammatical types, count nouns and 
non-count nouns. Their grammar differs principally in terms of whether they 
can express contrasts of number. 

Count nouns are the largest group of nouns. They denote entities which are 
treated as units. They refer to objects, people, abstract entities, etc. which are seen 
as easily counted (e.g. leaves, cups, footballers, cousins, results, ideas). Count 
nouns are also known as countable nouns. 

Non-count nouns denote things treated as non-divisible. They refer to entities 
which do not have clear boundaries (e.g. cheese, music, sand, water, love, advice, 
air, progress, homework, ice, coffee). They show no contrast in number between 
singular and plural. Non-count nouns are also known as uncountable nouns. 

Some things that English treats as non-divisible are easy to perceive that way 
(e.g. sand or ater) but English also treats as non-count things such as luggage, 
money, furniture, which are composed of elements which can be counted 
(e.g. someone's ‘luggage’ may consist of two cases and a bag; ‘money’ may consist 
of six coins and two notes) but which are treated as single indivisible entities. 

Count and non-count are not mutually exclusive terms. Many nouns have both 
count and non-count uses. 

There are also other grammatical and semantic types of noun (proper names, 
plural-only nouns and collective nouns) referred to in this chapter. 


Determiners 
Determiners indicate the type of reference a noun phrase has; for example 
whether the determiner is definite or indefinite (the, a), possessive (my, her, etc.), 
demonstrative (this, those, etc.). Determiners can also indicate number or 
quantity (some, many, twenty, etc.). 

Determiners come first in the noun phrase, before other elements such as 
adjectives and noun modifiers. They include words like: a, each, his, my, several, 
some, the, those, which, and numerals such as one, two, first: 


This is a message for Helen Crawford. 
Pm just about to eat my pizza. 
I’m his best friend. 


There have been three recent government reports which have looked into the 
matter. 
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The rules for the use of determiners depend on the grammatical type of the head 
noun of the noun phrase. For example, a/an cannot be used with singular or plural 
non-count nouns such as furniture, information, outskirts or belongings (++ 178b 
and 178d). 


COUNT NOUNS 177 


Count nouns and determiners 177a 


Count nouns denote people and things which are treated as units. They refer to 
objects, people, abstract entities, etc. which are perceived as easily counted. Count 
nouns have both a singular and a plural form. The indefinite article a/an can be 
used with count nouns in the singular. Numerals can also be used in front of count 
nouns: 


I'd prefer a catto a dog. Cats are interesting. 


Three cars were involved in the accident. 


Singular count nouns cannot stand without a determiner: 

Would you pass the teapot please? 

(Would-you-pass-teapet-please?) 

Have you ever worked in a hotel? 

This book is interesting. 
Plural count nouns are used with determiners when a specific meaning is 
indicated, but without determiners when a general meaning is indicated: 


These hotels offer you every comfort. 
(specific) 


Your books have arrived. 
(specific) 


Rats terrify me. 
(general: all members of that class) 


Hotels in the area of the Conference Centre are usually booked well in advance. 
(general: the number of hotels in the area or which hotels in the area is not 
specified) 

Count nouns: same singular and plural forms 177b 


A limited number of count nouns have an identical singular and plural form: 
We encountered a series of problems on the way. 


The BBC are planning two new drama series for the autumn. 
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Other examples of identical singular and plural forms include: 


aircraft gasworks species 
chassis* précis* rendezvous* 
corps (/kox/)* series 


* Although the written forms are identical, singular is usually pronounced without the /s/ at 
the end, plural is pronounced with the /s/ at the end. 


Agreement with singular and plural verbs and/or with singular and plural 
determiners indicates whether the noun is being used with singular or plural 
meaning: 

The aircraft is the same one we flew out to Greece in. 

These aircraft were used in the Second World War and are too old to fly now. 


t’s anew series. They took the previous series off because it wasn’t suitable 
viewing for children. 


There are three different series of the computer. We think they were all made in 
South Korea. 


Many count nouns which refer to animals or birds also have an identical singular 
and plural form. When an individual creature is referred to, singular determiners 
and verbs are used, but when referring to several animals in a group or in large 
numbers, plural determiners and verbs are used: 


He saw a grouse moving very slowly across the field. 
rouse are always shot at this time of year. 


deer attacked a motorist late last night. 
There are ma y lovely deer in the royal park. 


This salmo | is not very fresh. 
These salmo retur to the same stream every year. 


Other examples are: bison, reindeer, sheep, fish (cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, 
trout and other fish names). 

In the case of many tree- and plant-name count nouns, the singular and plural 
forms may both be used to express more than one example of the class: 


several beech lined the long path leading to the palace. 


[rookeried means ‘containing rooks’ nests’ 

When he rode back over the hill to Burlford and took in the timeless cluster of 
rooftops and church tower, the rookeried beeches behind the Rectory, how did it 
seem? 


[text about the spread of different types of tree across Europe in prehistoric 
times] 

In time, a broadleaved band of ha el, wych-elm, oak and alder grew across 
southern Britain and mainland Europe, displacing the original forests of birch 
and pi eas winters became less severe and summers lasted longer. 
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Bog-like conditions prevail with mosses, fer s and heathers attracting fox 
moths and heather beetles. In damper ground orchids also thrive, sending up 
spectacular stalks of flowers. Trees too may take root, the stands of grey willow 
and alder providing still more shelter. 


The women sported thistles in their hats or heather in their lapels. 


Sort of, type of, kind of, class of + count noun 177c 
With expressions such as sort of, kind of, type of, class of, category of, singular 
count nouns normally occur without a/an: 

What type of shop do you think people use instead of the corner shops? 
[the Firth of Forth is a wide river channel in Scotland] 
A famous example of this ki d of bridge is the road bridge across the Firth of 
Forth. 
However, in informal spoken contexts, a/ar may be used: 
What ki d of a dad are you? 
What sort of a bird was it that you saw? 
It went away, then it came back. It was that ki d of a flu. 
When the plural forms sorts of, kinds of, types of, classes of, categories of are used, 
either a singular or plural noun may follow: 


[advertisement for a security firm] 
All types of locks and security devices fitted, and estimates given. 


There are two types of micropho e: condenser microphones (otherwise known 
as electret) which require a battery, and dynamic microphones which do not. 


What ki ds of ambitio s did you have when you were younger? 
The banks give different interest for different classes of deposits. 


Various categories of vehicle are exempt from the need to obtain an operating 
licence. 


NON-COUNT NOUNS 178 


General 178a 


Non-count nouns show no contrast in number between singular and plural. They 
refer to things treated as indivisible entities, not as separate units. They typically 
refer to things such as materials and liquids, states of mind, conditions, topics, 
processes and substances. 

There are two types of non-count nouns: singular and plural. 
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Singular non-count nouns 178b 
Singular non-count nouns are not used with the indefinite article a/an or in the 
plural: 

I can hear music. 
(4-ean-hederenmusie-) 

The fur iture was very old. 
(Fhe furnitures were very old.) 


They got good advice from the student counsellor. 


(Fhey gota sood advice from the student counsellor) 
(Fhey got good advices from the student counsellor.) 


Some common examples of singular non-count nouns are: 


advice help sand 
baggage information Snow 
bread knowledge soap 
cement luck truth 
cheese luggage water 
electricity paint weather 
fun patience violence 
furniture progress 

happiness rain 


Singular non-count nouns may have concrete meanings (cheese, furniture, 
luggage, sand) or more abstract meanings (advice, knowledge, patience, progress). 

When concrete nouns are singular non-count, it is usually because they are 
seen as an undifferentiated mass. The names of many common items of food and 
drink are treated as singular non-count nouns, as are the names of materials. The 
nouns in the lists below that are liquids, gases and solids consist of collections of 
small particles that are not usually divided and so are seen as a whole: 


€ Food and drink: 
bread 
cake 
cheese 
coffee 
curry 
fruit 


jam 


juice 
milk 
oil 
pasta 
rice 
salad 


salt 


spaghetti 
spinach 
Sugar 

tea 
water 


yoghurt 
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e Liquids, gases and solids: 


adhesive fog petrol 

air fuel plastic 
cement fur sand 

cloth gravel smoke 
concrete lotion soap 
cotton medicine soil 
deodorant metal toothpaste 
dye ointment wool 
fabric paint 


© Other languages divide masses and entities differently from English. For 


example, in some languages hair, spaghetti, spinach and money are treated as 
plural units rather than a singular mass. 
The following examples of singular non-count nouns are count nouns in 
many other languages: 
accommodation* harm publicity 
advice health research* 
applause homework rubbish 
assistance housework safety 
baggage housing shopping 
camping information spaghetti 
cash knowledge spinach 
chaos leisure traffic 
clothing luck transport 
cutlery luggage travel 
equipment money underwear 
evidence music violence 
furniture news weather 
hair progress work 
* may occur as count nouns in non-British varieties of English 
Where have you left your luggage? 
(Where have you left your luggages?) 
There isnot muchi formatio about the college. 
(Frere are notinany informations abeutthe college ) 
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How is your k owledge of the British jail system? 
(H led the British iail 2) 
Your hair looks nice. 


(Your hairs look nice.) 


Non-count nouns ending in -s 178c 


Some non-count nouns end in -s but are grammatically singular. They include 
names of some school/university subjects, physical activities, diseases, and 
games: 


Non-count nouns which end in -s 


school/university physical activities diseases games 
subjects 

civics athletics shingles bowls 
classics aerobics measles billiards 
economics callisthenics mumps darts 
ergonomics gymnastics dominoes 
ethics draughts 
linguistics skittles 
maths/mathematics 

mechanics 

physics 

politics 

pragmatics 


Another very common word that is singular but ends in -s is news 
erobics is really popular these days, particularly with older people. 
shi gles lays you low for anything up to six months, doesn't it? 
owls is played by many younger people these days. 
This ews is not so good. 
(These-news-are-not-so-good:) 
Exceptionally, plural verbs may occur with such nouns when the noun phrase has 
a more specific reference: 


David's politics keep getting him into trouble. 
(political views) 


They've been running the country for two years noz but their eco omics are 
all wrong. 
(economic beliefs/policies) 
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Plural non-count nouns 178d 


The following commonly occurring non-count nouns are always grammatically 
plural: 


belongings outskirts riches 
congratulations particulars savings (money) 
dregs pictures (cinema) stairs 

earnings premises (buildings) surroundings 
goods proceedings thanks 

likes proceeds 

mains remains 


I understand co gratulatio s are due on the new job, by the way. 
The outskirts of the city arerather drab and uninteresting. 


The proceeds of the concert are all going to charity. 


Some nouns with plural forms have different meanings. For example: 


pictures — cinema (now becoming outdated) 
pictures — plural of picture 


premises — a building or buildings 
premises — plural of premise (meaning 'ideas or theory on which an argument 
is based") 


Some plural non-count nouns refer to things perceived as having two parts, 
e.g. trousers have two legs (‘bipartite’ items): 
A: Where are my ea s? 


B: They're in the wash. 


Bipartite nouns include garments with two legs worn around the waist (e.g. jeans), 
instruments worn over both eyes or both ears related to sight and hearing 
(e.g. headphones) and tools consisting of two similar parts on a pivot (e.g. scissors): 


Bipartite nouns 


instruments garments tools 
binoculars briefs pincers 
glasses jeans pliers 
goggles jodhpurs Scissors 
headphones knickers shears 
spectacles overalls tongs 

pants tweezers 

pyjamas 

shorts 

trousers 

underpants 
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This group of nouns is productive in that new nouns (including the names of 
manufacturers) which fit into these categories generally take on the same 
syntactic features. Recent examples include: 


combats, chinos, Levis (types of trousers) 

boxers (underwear shorts) 

shades, Ray-bans (types of sunglasses) 
In order to refer to more than one example of this type of noun, the partitive 
expression a pair of/pairs of is commonly used: 


He needs a ne pair of glasses, 1 think. 
(or: He needs new glasses, I think.) 


We bought a small pair of bi oculars. 
(or: We bought some small binoculars.) 


I'm going to take about four pairs of trousers. 
(u-eeinadesakeubeutdouw-teeusens) 
In some cases it is difficult to tell whether a singular or plural reference is made: 


I didn't buy much but I did buy some trousers. 
(one pair or several could be indicated) 


PARTITIVE EXPRESSIONS (A BIT OF, A PAIR OF) 179 


Sometimes it is necessary to be able to count the things denoted by singular and 
plural non-count nouns, and especially to count concrete things. Partitive 
expressions allow this. Examples of partitive expressions are: bit of, item of, pair 
of, piece of. Of these, the most neutral and widely used expressions involve bit, 
piece and item: 


I gave her two bits of advice. 
Some items of fur iture were destroyed. 


Would you like this piece of cheese? 


Partitive expressions collocate strongly with particular non-count nouns: 


a loaf of bread 

two slices of bread/cake/cheese/chicken breast 
a bar of chocolate/soap 

a bit of fun 

a piece of furniture 

a stroke of luck 

a spell of bad weather 
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Examples of informal everyday partitive expressions commonly occurring with 
non-count nouns, both concrete and abstract, are: 


bit of mass of sliver of 
chunk of sheet of spell of 
dash of pile of spot of 
drop of portion of touch of 
lump of slice of trace of 


There are two piles of dirty washi g over there. Whose are they? 
He always addsa ice touch of humour to the commentary. 
They say we might just get a spot of rai in the late afternoon. 
We had a spell of very mild zeeather in January. 

Shall I get six slices of cheese, or is that not enough? 


Partitive expressions commonly refer to the shape, size, movement or the amount 
of something: 


There's a whole stream of people queuing outside the post office. 
He gave us a torre t of abuse. 


At the end of the evening several ets of coloured water and light were sent 
flying up into the sky. 


One massive final gust of wi d blew the tree over on its side. 


Some partitive expressions with -ful refer to containers or spaces which 
commonly hold the item referred to. These include bowlful of, cupful of, fistful of, 
handful of, mouthful of, spoonful of: 


He gave me a fistful of cash. I don't know hoz much it was all together. 
I always add a spoo ful of salt to the pasta water. 


The plural of such expressions is usually formed by adding -s after -ful: 


Just put three teaspoo fuls of olive oil and one of vinegar and you have a 
perfect salad dressing. 


Partitive expressions are often used metaphorically to describe more abstract 
quantities: 
They had a slice of luck when the coach went off the road but didn't hit 
anything. 
One had to add a dash of realism and a great big dollop of gratitude to a 
situation like this. 


Only aha dful of people turned up at the concert. It was very disappointing. 
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NON-COUNT NOUNS USED COUNTABLY 180 


Masses and units 

A number of singular non-count nouns can refer both to masses and to units. 
These nouns can be used with the indefinite article or in the plural when they refer 
to a particular unit or to units of something, or to different types and qualities of 
something. 

Nouns in this class include those referring to food and drink and other 
materials and substances. The class also includes some abstract nouns such as 
difficulty, experience, failure, injustice, success. They are often referred to as 
‘dual class’ nouns, because of their ability to operate in two different ways: 


Do you drink tea? 
(general, non-count use) 


Three teas and a coffee please. 
(particular instance(s): a cup/cups of tea/coffee) 


‘Dazzle’ is a excellent washi g powder. 
(a particular type or quality) 


Do you want some cake? 
(general, non-count use; a piece of a big cake) 


Do you want a cake with your coffee? 
(an individual item) 


These cakes are delicious. 
(a number of individual items) 


[describing puffins, a type of sea-bird] 
Since they find difficulty in taking off from flat ground, they tend to colonise 
the steeper slopes first. 


additional difficulty, as some see it, is that the country now has multi-party 
democracy. 
(one individual problem or difficulty) 


I don’t foresee any difficulties. 
(any set of problems or difficulties) 


perie ce must count for something in such situations. 
(a person's accumulated life experience or work experience) 


It was a great e perie ce. 
(an individual event as lived through by someone) 


She's had some very odd e perie ces, I must say. 
(odd events have happened to her) 
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Mental states 

Some of these dual-class nouns referring to mental states can be used with a/an 
but cannot be used in the plural. These include anger, bitterness, courage, 
determination, hatred, knowledge, patience, pride, resistance. When used with 
a/an, such nouns must be modified or used with a complement: 


Count/non-count nouns with and without a/an 
used without a/an used with a/an 


... and many members of the middle class [literary critic describing a book] 
still harboured deep a ger over the eco omic There is wit and candour as well as sorrow, 
losses that they had suffered duri g the great and a good, co trolled a ger, which never 


i flatio ’. displays itself in censure or rancour. 
The offer from the IRA*, to which Blair** has She had locks on her doors and, above all, 
responded with couragea d determi atio , a determi atio tobeaburde to oo e. 


was on the table last October. 
[* Irish Republican Army] 


[**Tony Blair, British Prime Minister at the time] 


They had e te sivek owledge of best buy’ And she acquired a i -depth k owledge of the 
food a d food shops withi their areas hotel busi ess. 

It was conversation that proved the downfall — Senna* not only has a much-improved car but — 
of our relationship; that and wou ded pride. awou ded pride to fire him today. 


[* famous motor-racing driver] 


Different meanings 
A small number of singular non-count nouns are also used as count nouns but 
with a change in meaning: 


I've got loads of work I could be doing. 
(non-count: tasks, jobs, things to do) 


The announced aim is to display modern works of art to a vast new audience. 
(count: creative products by artists, e.g. books, paintings, music) 


This will involve extensive engineering works on public roads. 
(count: large-scale engineering activities, e.g. road-works [building and 
repairing roads]) 


Strangely, she disliked travel. She said she had always wanted to be ‘home 
alone’. 

(non-count: the activity or process of moving over longer distances from one 
place to another) 


It has been my privilege to travel, to see a lot of country, and in those travels I 
have learned of several ways to become intimate with the land, ways I try to 
practise. 

(count: often refers to major expeditions and journeys of exploration, for 
example, the famous English novel Gulliver’s Travels) 
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COUNT NOUNS USED AS NON-COUNT NOUNS 181 


Count nouns can be used as if they were non-countable. This often applies to 
countable food items such as potatoes, onions, eggs, and to any other count nouns 
which can be seen as a whole: 


Do you use egg when you make your own pasta? 


After the storm, there were bits of tree all over the garden. 


Sometimes there is a shift in meaning when a count noun is used non-countably: 
When we lived in the US, wild turkeys used to come into our garden. 


Do you always have turkey for lunch? 
(reference to the meat rather than to the bird) 


NOUN PHRASE AGREEMENT 182 


Noun + verb agreement 182a 


Collective nouns, such as committee, government, team, can be followed by either 
a singular or a plural verb form. When the singular verb form and/or singular 
pronouns are used, the group is treated as a unit; when the plural verb form 
and/or plural pronouns are used, the noun treats a group as a number of 
individuals: 


The gover me t has said it will take action. 
(treated as a unit) 


The gover me t have said they will take action. 
(treated as composed of different individuals/departments) 


The team is in good spirits. 
(treated as a unit) 


The team are in good spirits. 
(treated as composed of individual team members) 


Plural concord is more common than singular in informal contexts. Further 
examples of collective nouns which behave similarly are: 


audience company group 
board congregation jury 
committee crew public 
community enemy staff 


Other nouns with variable or otherwise noteworthy agreement patterns include bulk, 
couple, majority, minority, number, pair, percentage, proportion, rest, remainder: 


While some patients in the special hospitals are dangerous, the ma ority are not. 
(typical usage: treated as composed of separate individuals; plural agreement) 
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Over 100,000 supporters waited to see the game but the ma ority was outside 
watching on a large screen. 
(less typical usage: treated as a unified body; more formal) 


[from a film review] 

The rest of the cast are okay as well but no one really stands out, and the 
special effects are merely okay, too. 

(treated as composed of separate individuals) 


The rest of the European Union now seems ready to reluctantly bow to British 
pressure that justice and home affairs remain primarily a matter for 
intergovernmental cooperation. 

(treated as a unified body) 

There vere a umber of strange facts that were difficult to explain, and the 


judge decided that she was the murderer. 
(almost always plural agreement even though singular in form) 


couple of boys were standing at the corner. 
(almost always plural agreement even though singular in form) 


Agreement with quantifying expressions 182b 


The quantifying expressions a good deal of, a great deal of, plenty of and 
constructions with quantity of and amount of are restricted to use with certain 
types of noun. 


A good deal of, a great deal of 

These are normally restricted to singular non-count nouns: 
Recent comment has been disfigured by a good deal of misi formatio . 
He had lost a great deal of weight and it made him look taller than ever. 


However, in informal speech, a good/great deal of may be used with plural count nouns: 


[talking about how men might behave badly when out in all-male company but 
differently when at home] 

I’m quite convinced that a good deal of those me would go home to their wives 
and family and be very loving to their, to their wives and family, be respectful of 
their neighbours. 


[talking about a tennis club] 
There are a couple of adults there that like to play but really there weren't really 
a great deal of players other than the juniors to play with. 


Amount of 
In general, constructions with amount of are restricted to use with non-count 
nouns: 


We still have a huge amou t of work to do. 


However, in more informal spoken and written contexts, amount of may occur 
with plural count nouns: 


For the cost, the machine seems very good value, especially with the amou t of 
accessories supplied. 
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Plenty of and quantity of 
Constructions with plenty of and quantity of may be used with either non-count 
nouns or plural count nouns: 


No need to rush, we've got ple ty of time. 
There are ple ty of reaso sfor not doing it. 


[describing materials for use with aquarium plants] 
A mixture of coarse sand and clay with a small^ua tity of charcoal or charcoal 
incorporated in granulated clay is suitable. 


He had a huge^ua tity of newspaper cutti gs he'd collected over the years. 


si eable^ua tity of drugs, including heroin, had been found and seized also, 
along with a veritable arsenal of guns and ammunition. 


Gender and animate/inanimate reference 183 


English nouns are not, as they are in some languages, masculine, feminine or neuter. Only 
pronouns and possessive determiners are marked grammatically for gender (e.g. he, she, it, 
his, hers). However, English does distinguish living (animate) from non-living (inanimate) 
things. For example, he, she and who are used to refer to animate nouns; it and which are 
used to refer to inanimate nouns: 


she’s a famous actress. Isn't she the one who was in ‘Four Weddings’? 
Here’s the bag. Don’t forget it’s the bag which has already been stolen twice this week. 


Animate nouns can refer either to people (personal) or animals (non-personal). Personal 
animate nouns can be used to refer to both males and females. There are different forms for 
a small number of personal animate nouns: 


actor actress 

host hostess 
policeman policewoman 
steward stewardess 
waiter waitress 


Some female forms of nouns are no longer used (e.g. poetess, murderess), and in some cases 
the (formerly) male noun is now used to refer to both sexes (e.g. actor, host). Usually, 
gender-neutral nouns are preferred (e.g. police officer, firefighter, flight attendant). 


Sometimes male and female terms are used as premodifiers to distinguish the gender- 
reference of the head noun. Examples are: male model, male nurse, female plumber, boy 
soprano, women novelists. These terms are all socially sensitive and should be used carefully. 


In some contexts, the word person is preferred to man or woman: 
She was elected chairperso of the committee. 


He was the best spokesperso we've had in a long time. 
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Most non-personal animate nouns refer to animals. Animals which have a special place in 
human society can be referred to by the pronouns he, she and who, especially in spoken 
language. A degree of subjectivity in labelling the gender of an animal is usually present: 


There's a black dog in the street. He looks lost. 
Is she a big eater, your cat? 


Some animals are given separate male and female words. These words are mainly used in 
specific contexts, for example by breeders or vets, or other experts and people working in 
the field. Common examples are listed below, with the common general name for the animal 
given alongside. 


male female common name 
lion lioness lion 

fox vixen fox 

dog bitch dog 

tiger tigress tiger 

bull cow cow 

drake duck duck 


When used with human reference, the pronoun it normally only applies to babies or to small 
children and is used both for general reference and for occasions when the gender may not 
be known: 


Every child misses its mother. 
That baby upstairs. t’s always crying. 


[said to a mother about a forthcoming birth] 
Are you going to have it at home or in hospital? 


PROPER NAMES 184 


Proper names are nouns which give names to people and things. For example, 
Mary, Jakarta or March are proper names. These nouns are typically used without 
determiners and do not vary in number. They are written with a capital letter. 
Proper names may consist of more than one word: The Straits Times (name of an 
Asian newspaper), Princess Diana, The Hague, Kai Tak Airport, The Lord of the 
Rings, Mount Kilimanjaro, the Nile, Shannon International Airport. When proper 
names consist of more than one word, the words work together as a single unit. 


In some contexts proper names can be treated as count nouns: 


I'm meeting the rays at nine this evening. 
(Gray is a family name, and therefore a proper name; the Grays refers to the 
family as a whole, or to specific members of the Gray family) 


There were three gues in my class at school. 
(three single instances of the same name - three girls called Sue) 
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Do you have my a e uste ? 
(my copy of a novel by Jane Austen) 


He has icassos in his gallery. 

(paintings by Picasso) 

You don't need to bea i stei to work that out. 
(Einstein was a scientist) 

I remember the ew Years ves we spent together. 


[looking at a baby and commenting on its facial features] 
She's arealO’ o ell, isn't she? 


Some proper names are singular non-count nouns, e.g. Marmite (a food product), 
Dulux (a brand of paint): 


Would you like some armite on your toast? 


Some proper names are plural non-count nouns, e.g. Levis? (a brand of jeans), 
Ray-Bans (a brand of sunglasses): 


Those Ray- a sere on sale at the duty free at the airport. 


In most cases the proper name is capitalised but some common everyday product 
names are not capitalised (e.g. brie, cheddar, sellotape). 


Proper names and agreement 

Proper names also involve agreement choices. When specific organisations, 
institutions and countries are mentioned, plural and singular verb forms tend to 
be used interchangeably, depending on whether the entity is treated as a single 
unit or as composed of individuals: 


TheC  isonly acting in the public interest. 

TheC are only acting in the public interest. 
iet am is refusing to re-join the economic summit. 
iet am are refusing to re-join the economic summit. 


The | Chasa new World Service channel. 
The | Chaze a new World Service channel. 


Names of geographical features 185 


The English names of rivers have the definite article before them. Note that the article is 
normally written in lower case: 


the Colorado River the Amazon the River Thames 
the Yangtse the Danube the Ganges 


The names of lakes and of individual mountains do not have the definite article before 
them. Lake or Mount often comes before the specific name: 


Lake Ontario Mount Fuji Popocatepetl 
Lake Geneva (Mount) Everest Snowdon 


Exceptions: the Matterhorn, the Eiger 
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The names of ranges of mountains have the definite article before them: 
the Alps the Himalayas the Andes 


The names of deserts, oceans, seas, groups of islands and major areas and regions have the 
definite article before them: 


the Sahara (Desert) the Mediterranean (Sea) the Bahamas 

the Pacific (Ocean) the Florida Keys the Steppes 
Some names of buildings, monuments and cathedrals can take a definite article; some do not: 

the Houses of Parliament the Bundestag Stonehenge 

the White House the Taj Mahal Westminster Abbey 
Some names of streets and roads can take a definite article; some do not: 

Princes Street Piccadilly the Great North Road 

Oxford Street Abbey Road the M5, the A34 
Names of regions, countries, nationalities and languages 186 


Reference to regions, countries, nationalities and languages is made in English by proper 
names, adjectives, singular and plural nouns. 


Proper names indicate the names of regions and countries: 
Asia Brazil China 
Africa Germany Norway 


Adjectives are used to indicate nationalities or regional identities (bold); some also refer to 
the languages spoken in the country (in green): 


Peru: eruvia America: merica China : Chi ese 
Asia: sia France: re ch Spain : spa ish 


Some nationality adjectives can be used as nouns to refer to the nationality of a person: 


a Norwegian an Iraqi a Belgian 
a Brazilian an Egyptian a Canadian 
(an-Irish-a-Duteh-a-Freneh) 


Plural nouns based on the adjective form are used to refer to the population of a country as 
a whole: 


the Norwegians the Algerians the Greeks 


the Malaysians the Israelis the Venezuelans 


Nationality adjectives ending in -ese, -(i)sh or -ch do not inflect in this way: 


the Chinese the Spanish the French 
the Japanese the Welsh the Dutch 
(cho-Chinesescteecopenishee] 


-$ 528 Appendix: Nationalities, countries and regions for a full list 
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DETERMINERS: INTRODUCTION 187 


Determiners indicate the type of reference made by the noun phrase (e.g. definite, 
indefinite, possessive); they also indicate number or quantity (e.g. six, much, 
some). Determiners come in front position in noun phrases, before adjectives and 
noun modifiers. They include words such as a, all, each, five, many, my, no, some, 
the, those, which: 


This is a complete mess. 
Where are my glasses? 
ach time I’ve tried to sell the house ’'ve had o buyers. 
Pm his best friend. 
I've had several blood tests. 


All the determiners in English are dealt with in this book. They are: 


a/an half several 
all (a) little, less, least the 
another many, more, most this, that, these, those 
any (strong form) much, more, most what (interrogative) 
any (weak form) my, your, his, Jim's, what (quantitative) 
both etc. what, such 
sach no (exclamative) 
either, neither one (numeral) two, which 

three, etc. 

whose 

enough 

suie (strung torm) zero determiner 
every 


some (weak form) (i.e. no determiner) 
(a) few, fewer, fewest 


such (anaphoric) 

Determiners may occasionally be premodified or postmodified: 
Almost all libraries have got quite a lot of information on those sorts of things. 
Many more professional couples are opting for larger families. 


Il but one of the 16 stockmarkets continued to recover this week. 


More than one determiner may occur in the noun phrase: 


I do all the housework, I look after my two children at the same time, and Pm 
studying. 


A: We've had lots of visitors as well haven't we? 
B: Yeah. 
A: This year we've had both your nieces, haven't we? 
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Where more than one determiner can be used together, there is a fixed order in 
which they occur. The table illustrates the sequence: 


The order of determiners 


quantifier article or demonstrative numeral head 
or possessive 
all my five cousins 
all three pages 
both your nieces 
half a litre 
my first exam 
those two girls 


All, both and half can come before articles and demonstratives and possessives, 
but quantifiers such as any, few, many, more, some, etc. and numerals cannot. 
Where these quantifiers and numerals do occur first, of must be used (3 191): 


Can I borrow more of those disks? 


I’ve achieved some of my ambitions. 
(Eve achieved some my ambitions.) 


Two of his children are getting married around the same time. 


DETERMINERS: CHARACTERISTICS OF USE 188 


Determiners have particular ways of occurring in noun phrases. In 189-192, four 
principal ways in which determiners can occur are described: 


1 which determiners can occur with which types of head noun (189) 

2 whether the determiner can also be used as a pronoun (190) 

5 whether the determiner can occur as a pronoun followed by of + definite noun 
phrase (e.g. some of her friends, but not this of my food) (191) 

4 whether the determiner can occur with of and a possessive determiner (e.g. a 
cousin of mine arrived, but not all best friends of hers were there) (192) 


DETERMINERS AND TYPES OF HEAD NOUN 189 


No restrictions 189a 


Some determiners may be used with any type of head noun, whether singular or 
plural, count or non-count. 
The determiners which have no restrictions on use with head nouns are: 


any (strong form) some (strong form) which 
my, your, his, noun the whose 


phrase + ’s, etc. what (interrogative) 


no 
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The following are examples with any, no, the strong form of some, and whose: 
e Singular count: 
So that’s o problem, is it? 


He was driving along up there somewhere, to some village or other, and all of a 
sudden this double-decker bus came down the lane. 


hose idea was this? 
e Plural count: 
They've got o beds for the children. 


It wasn't as bad as some places, because it's quite a big shop, and we didn't 
queue at all. 


I can't remember whose ames were on it. 
e Singular non-count: 
Unfortunately, the flight’s available but o accommodatio . 
some chocolate makes me sneeze, but I haven't worked out why. 
hose la dare we on? 
e Plural non-count: 
Why doesn't he have a y scissors? 


He answered the door with o trousers on. 


Restricted to singular count or non-count noun 189b 


This and that are singular and are used with singular nouns. The noun may be 
count or non-count: 


She arrived home this mor i g. 
(count) 


What's that book, Nigel? 
(count) 


It'll take us ages in this weather. 
(non-count) 


Restricted to singular count noun 189c 


Some determiners may only be used with a singular count noun. These are: 
a/an each every 
another either, neither one (numeral) 
Can I have a stamp for this, please? 


ach task should take a couple of minutes to do. 
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It was in the south part of Dublin and I used to go by tram ezery day all across 
Dublin. I got to know the city so well. 

(L-used-to-go-by-tram-every-days——) 

Quietly Esther checked that either child was watching, then locked the 
kitchen door. 


Restricted to singular non-count noun 189d 


Much and (a) little, less, least may only be used with a singular non-count noun: 
It's not much pay. There isn’t much work for him these days. 


Those animals exported abroad for slaughter are subject to similar 
mistreatment, as well as long, arduous journeys over hundreds of miles with 
little food or water. 


Restricted to plural count noun 189e 
Both, many, (a) few, the numerals two, three, four, etc. and several are restricted 
to use with plural count nouns: 

I've been my own boss for ma y years. 
Brighton is a few hours away by train. 


ew books are, in a strict sense, necessary. 


Restricted to plural count or plural non-count noun 189f 


These and those are used with plural count or plural non-count nouns: 
These trousers don't fit me any more. 


Those bea s are cooked. 


Restricted to non-count or plural count noun 189g 


Some determiners may only be used with a non-count (singular or plural) noun or 
with a plural count noun. These are: 


all some (weak form) what, such 


any (weak form) such (anaphoric) (exclamative) 


zero determiner 


h itative) + à Á 
enough what (quantitative) Ge no deerne 


relative clause 


We weren’t given e oughi formatio . 
(singular non-count) 


Rising costs of living and mounting unemployment in the aftermath of war 
fuelled discontent with the colonial state. such disco te tcould be exploited 
by nationalist politicians. 

(singular non-count) 
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hat mo | ey they made went entirely to local charities. 
(singular non-count) 


[public announcement to passengers about to leave a train] 
Please make sure to take all personal belo gi gs with you. 
(plural non-count) 


Il kids learn through play. 
(plural count) 


Well, first of all, have we got e ough e velopes? 
(plural count) 


But I looked at my father and he laughed like mad and said, ‘Oh, she means 
offer of marriage.’ And my mother said, ‘Don’t put such ideas in the child's 
head.’ 

(plural count) 


DETERMINERS AND PRONOUNS 190 


Determiners used as pronouns 190a 


Some determiners may also be used as pronouns (i.e. as the head of their own 
noun phrase): 


Have you finished with those videos? 
(determiner) 


A: D’you want these sunglasses? 
B: Yes, I'll need those. 
(pronoun) 


Would you like some teriyaki chicke ? 
(determiner) 


[offering cake to someone] 
Would you like some? 
(pronoun) 


The next train took us a stage further until it just stopped. We got out and 
waited for hours at the railway station for a. other. 
(pronoun, i.e. another train) 


The sight of him was a gift of greater value than a y she'd ever received in her 
life. 
(pronoun, i.e. than any gift) 


He's not my first teacher. l'ue had several. 
(pronoun, i.e. several teachers) 
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Determiners which may also be used as pronouns in this way are: 


another enough some (weak form) 
any (strong form) (a) little, less, least these, those 
any (weak form) many, more, most this, that 
both much, more, most two, three 
each one (numeral) which 
(a) few, fewer, fewest several whose 
either, neither some (strong form) 
Determiners replaced by pronouns 190b 


The and a/an do not occur as pronouns, but their meanings may be expressed 
pronominally in different forms. 

He, she, it and them are used as anaphoric pronouns in place of a noun phrase 
beginning with the: 


Have you met the ew boss? He's very nice. 
Iam thrilled to in the race this year, because of all the great horses in it. 


Add the potatoes and roll them around in the spices. 


One is used as a pronoun in place of a noun phrase beginning with a/an: 


He has lost aso . I havefound o e. 


Possessive determiners and pronouns 190c 


The possessive determiners have the following forms as pronouns («* 201a): 


possessive determiner possessive pronoun 
my mine 

your (singular) yours 

his his 

her hers 

its (no form) 

one’s (no form) 

our ours 

your (plural) yours 

their theirs 


y dad would beat yours in a fight. 
I've lived my life. She's just starting hers. 


You see, they go to their church first and we go to ours, and then we meet, you 
know, afterwards. 
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If possessive determiners are postmodified with own, they retain their form when 
used pronominally: 


I always forget birthdays. I have enough trouble remembering my ow . 
(Lhave enough trouble rememberine mine own.) 


Singular all + noun may be substituted by it all or all of it. Plural all + noun may 
be replaced by we/you/they/us/them all or all of us/you/them: 


We’ve got so much stuff, there’s no way we’re going to eat it all (or all of it). 
(theres ose pe ete to eth) 

[to a taxi driver] 

There are four people. Can you take us all (or all of us)? 


They've all been together from secondary school. Well some of them from 
primary school. And there's a really strong bond between them all. And they all 
care about one another. 


It/you/us/them all cannot be used in a reduced clause when there is no verb: 


A: Has he eaten the cauliflower? 
B: Not all of it. 

(INNetit-al) 

A: Whose are all the books? 

B: Harold's. 

A: llof them? 

B:Mm. llof them. 

A: Wow! 

(Fhem all? Mm-Them all) 


When a subject pronoun + all is used, all occupies the mid position for adverbs 
(“$ 325): 


ell all meet again tomorrow. 
(preferred to: We all will meet again tomorrow.) 


«% also 201 Possessive pronouns 


œŒ: ı 


OF + DEFINITE NOUN PHRASE 191 


Some combinations of determiners are not permitted (e.g. some/any followed by 
my/the/this). However, some pronoun forms of determiners may combine with of 
+ definite noun phrase (or definite pronoun) to produce partitive meanings (i.e. 
expressing a partial quantity or number out of a totality): 


determiner of definite noun phrase 
Do you want | some | of | that stuff? 


LA-Z 55 of 
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Determiners which operate in this way are: 


a/an (in the form of enough several 

one of) every (in the form of some (strong form) 
all every one of) some (weak form) 
another (a) few, fewer, fewest one (numeral), two, 
any (strong form) (a) little, less, least three, etc. 

any (weak form) many, more, most the (in the form those 
both much, more, most of) 

each no (pronoun form which 

either, neither none) 


It was yet a other of those things that you couldn't describe, but you'd know it 
hen you sau it. 


He's not going to go back on a y of his decisio s. 
I don't think we have e ough of that. 


zery o e of my frie dsturned up. 
(Every-of my friends turned up.) 


either of the me had said a word. 


At one time, almost all the drugs in use were extracted directly from plants. 
some of the pla ts in your garden may contain essential medical drugs. 


I'd also une to say thanks to mose 9r my colleagues who cani He di toinn, 


Two of the boys had nine children between Bien. 
hich of those policies would seem the best? 


OF + POSSESSIVE PRONOUN AFTER THE HEAD NOUN 192 


Some determiners may combine with of + possessive pronoun used after the head 
noun: 


determiner headnoun of possessive pronoun 
Irun a company with| a | friend | of | mine. 
Note that the pronoun is in the possessive form, not the object form: 
Irun a company with a friend of mine. 


(Leunacompany with a friend of me.) 


Determiners which may be used in this way are those listed in 191 and in addition 
the, zero determiner, noun phrase + ’s (the so-called possessive ’s construction), 
this/that/these/those, what and such: 


She was moving out and she gave the keys to some frie ds of hers. 
If every word of yours is in there, the person has infringed your copyright. 
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frie d of my sister's took that photo. 
Besides, you want a y child of yours to live a long and healthy life. 
That house of theirs must have cost a fortune to build. 

hat mo ey of hers that was left went to her children. 


I was just thinking of old frie ds of mi ewho I grew up with. 
(zero determiner) 


POSSESSIVE '$ 193 


The possessive 's construction is used to describe the possession or attribution of 
particular things, features, qualities or characteristics. It operates syntactically like 
the possessive determiners my, your, his, etc., and is best considered as a determiner: 


cow’s milk the school's Vietnam's economy 
goat's cheese development plan America's foreign 
men's jackets Jean's bicycle policy 


The possessive 's construction occurs with more complex noun phrases as well as 
with simple ones: 


The ri ceof lba ia’s daughter 
The director of the compa _ y’s statement 
r gmith's patients 


The use of possessive 's is sometimes arbitrary. For example, lamb’s liver is said but 
not lamb liver. On the other hand, chicken breast (not chicken’s breast) is said. 


The possessive 's is common in general measurements of time: 
today's news 
yesterday's political party 
three weeks! holiday 


twenty minutes’ delay 


The possessive ’s rather than the noun + noun construction is also used when the 
reference is more precise and specific: 


I always spend ages reading the Sunday paper. 
(general reference) 


The recipe you want was in last Sunday's paper. 
(specific, unique reference) 


«$506 Appendix: Punctuation 
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NUMERALS 194 


Numerals can be either cardinal (e.g. two, sixteen) or ordinal (e.g. first, third). 


Cardinals 
Cardinal numbers are used as determiners, but they are also used as head nouns 
and pronouns. As heads, cardinals are inflected like nouns: 


Only fiftee people attended the meeting. 
(determiner) 


Two cats are always better than o ecat. 
(determiner) 


Twe ty of our group were German. 
(determiner with of + definite noun phrase) 


Troubles always come in threes. 
(head noun) 


A: How many screws do you need? 
B: I just need two. 
(pronoun) 


When dozen, hundred, thousand, million and billion are premodified, no final -s 
is used. When they are not modified, plural -s + of occurs: 


five hundred pounds 


(Hivebuadredspotads) 
hundreds of pounds 


several thousand people 
thousands of people 


a few million years 
millions of years 


Ordinals 

Ordinal numbers refer to entities in a series or sequence. They are used as 
determiners and are normally preceded by other determiners such as the definite 
article or a possessive determiner: 


It was the te th and final album in a long career. 
We celebrated his first birthday in Hong Kong. 


Ordinals can also be used as the heads of noun phrases: 
I like all of them but the fourth was the best. 
It was calculated in hu dredths and thousa dths. 


Ordinals can also be used as adverbs: 
Merry came third in the race. 


irst, we need to clear the chairs away. 
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AGREEMENT PROBLEMS WITH DETERMINERS 195 


Some determiner phrases present choices of agreement. This principally concerns 
the use of none of, either of, neither of, any of, half, and numeral expressions 
between one and two (e.g. one and a half). There are also cases where singular 
determiners are used with plural numerals. 


None of 

In traditional views of grammar and in more formal styles, none of + plural count 
noun has singular concord with a verb. In such usage, none of is seen as a negated 
form of one: 


The other assistants in the shoe shop seemed to manage on their wages. Of 
course, o eofthem was supporting a child, and the male assistant got sixty 
per cent more than the women. 


In everyday spoken and written informal usage, none of + plural count noun 
typically has plural concord with a verb. The plural head noun is treated as the 
notional subject of the verb: 


o eofour childre play any musical instruments. 


Either of, neither of are also used in two ways. Singular concord is more 
traditional and formal, treating either/neither as referring to one of two individual 
entities. Plural concord sees either/neither as implying a pair of entities, therefore 
greater than one: 


[from a book about sleeping and dreaming] 
Dreams of being chased, or of flying, are also more frequent than one might 
expect, given that either of these eve ts happe svery frequently in real life. 


o either of you play golf? 


Any of 

Variable concord occurs with any of. Singular concord treats any as referring to 
an individual entity. Plural concord can imply either an individual or several 
individual entities: 


What right doesa y of us have to play God? 


oa yofyouwant a ticket for the club dinner? 
(could be one or more than one individual implied) 


One 

Variability of agreement occurs with expressions involving one. The phrase more 
than one is normally followed by a singular head noun and has singular verb 
concord: 


But what we have seen so far is that for every job lost, more tha o e ob has 
bee created. 


( ——more-diuan-enejobshevecbeem-ereated-) 
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However, in more informal spoken styles, plural head nouns and plural verb 
concord may occur: 


[informal discussion at a meeting] 
A: But there are more tha o e approaches. There are many different conflicting 
approaches. 
B: Yeah. But we're just reduced to using only one. 
© The expression one and a half is followed by a plural head noun: 


That bottle holds about o ea d a half litres. 
(ercan) 


However, when a/one + head noun + and a half is used, the head is singular: 
That bottle holds about a litrea da half. 


Numerals 
€ Another, not other, is used with numerals: 


I paid him fifty pounds, now we owe him a other fifty pou ds. 
(= i j ) 


In informal styles, singular determiners can occur with plural numerals when they 
are modified: 


Let me give you back that te pou ds  oze you. 


That same three milk bottles were still standing on his doorstep after a week. 


Expressions such as a good (meaning ‘at least that number’) and a full (meaning ‘a 
completed number’) may be used with plural numerals: 


It's a good te miles or more from here. 


She's a full three years younger than the next child up. 


38 zery 


IMPORTANT DISTINCTIONS IN THE USE OF DETERMINERS 196 


The and zero article 196a 


When general reference is made to all members of a class of count nouns or all 
examples or manifestations of a non-count noun, the is not used: 


I don't think the internet will ever completely replace books. 
(refers to all books) 


(4-desccdainaledaednteenecdll-ever-cempletehaeplaeeche-books-) 
salt is bad for you. 
(all salt is bad for you) 


CEResetoiscbacdereu-) 
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ife has its moments of frustration for all of us. 
(Ehe-ife-hasi T on fall ois) 


A postmodified noun does not necessarily require the; the presence or absence of 
the still depends on whether the reference is general or to a defined sub-class: 


ur iture of that’ uality is too good for a student flat. 
(all and any furniture of that quality) 


[speakers are gluing together a piece of wooden furniture] 

A: Does this stuff really work, this glue? 

B: Yeah. That's what I’ve used on the fur iture "ze made, you know, the TV 
table and stuff. 

(specifically refers to only the items of furniture the speaker has made) 


The is most commonly used to refer to things which are part of the speakers’ 
shared world. It is a way of saying ‘You know which x I am referring to’: 
If you're going to paint the wall, we'll have to move the fur iture. 
(speaker and listener know which wall and which furniture they are talking about) 
A: How are the childre ? 
B: Fine thanks. Yes, they’re doing fine. 
(speaker A does not need to say ‘your children’ if it is obvious to both speakers 
whose children are being referred to) 
A: Are you going into theu iversity today? 
B: I may do. Why? 
A: Could you drop some books off at the library for me? 
(the university and the library are understood as the ones known to both 
speakers; it is unlikely B would reply ‘Which university? Which library?’) 


Some and any: strong versus weak forms 196b 


Some and any each have strong forms, which are stressed, and weak unstressed 
forms. The weak form of some is pronounced /som/. 
The weak forms indicate an indefinite quantity of something: 


Would you like some cheese? 


Are there a y messages on the answerphone? 


The strong forms have different meanings. The strong form of some most typically 
means ‘a certain’ or ‘a particular’ when used with singular count nouns: 


some child was crying behind me throughout the whole flight and I never slept. 


Strong form some contrasts with others, all or enough when used with plural 
count nouns and with non-count nouns: 


[talking of student grants] 
some stude ts get substantial amounts and others get nothing. 
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[talking of dried beans that need to be soaked before use] 

A: But dry ones you have to soak them overnight and then get rid of that water 
and stuff. 

B: Right. And lentils as well? 

A: gome of them. Not all. 


We’ve got some bread but not enough for three people. 


Strong form any is used most typically with singular count nouns and with 
non-count nouns to mean ‘it does not matter which’: 


If you have the warranty, a y authorised dealer can get it repaired for you. 


yfruit uice will make you sick if you drink enough of it. 


Some, any and zero determiner 196c 


Although sorne and ary indicate an indefinite quantity, they are not used for large 
or unlimited indefinite quantities. The zero determiner indicates an indefinite 
quantity without reference to size when used with non-count nouns and with 
plural count nouns: 


There are some e tra bla ketsin the wardrobe if you need them. 
(an indefinite but limited number) 


[government spokesman after a major earthquake] 
We need help from the international community. We need te ts and medici es 
and bla kets. 


(Weneedsome help from the international community We need some tents, 
some medicines and some blankets.) 


Are there a y frogs in that pond? 
(indefinite but probably limited expectation of quantity) 


Do you have reda ts in your garden? 
(no expectation about quantity) 


Weak form some and any and clause types 196d 
The use of the weak forms of some and any depends on whether the clause is 
declarative or interrogative, and whether it is affirmative or negative: 

There’s some milk in the fridge. 
CEReresconsauilindhedtidee-) 
There isn't a y milk in the fridge. 
(Fhereismtsome-milleindthe-dridge-) 
Is there a y milk in the fridge? 


Is there some milk in the fridge? 
Isn't there a. y milk in the fridge? 


Isn't there some milk in the fridge? 
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Affirmative and negative clauses 
In declarative clauses, sore occurs with affirmatives but does not occur with 
negatives. Any occurs with negatives but does not usually occur with affirmatives: 


I've got some nice French cheese for us. 
(£xe-geconme-nieecreneh-eheesedorus) 

A: I'd like some apple juice please. 

B: You'd like some apple juice. 

A: Yes. 

B: Right. 

(Edtike any apple juice please.) 

Ido 'thavea y questions. 

(Hobo ee SO HHH } 

[talking about a recently typed document] 

There are "ta y glaring errors. I mean Jamie’s read through it and he has "t 
seen a y. 

CERercecoren Lseme-edarise-ereors nean e read hreushditand be base t 


seen-some:) 


Any can occur in affirmative declarative clauses with an implied conditional 
meaning and in subordinate conditional clauses: 


[radio weather forecast] 
yrain will clear by midday. 
(if there is any rain, it will clear by midday) 


If anyone has a y questions during the day, ask Sam. 


Interrogative clauses 

With interrogatives, some and any are both used to ask questions. Some suggests 
the speaker thinks the answer will fit neatly with the question; arry is more open- 
ended and does not necessarily project an answer which the speaker expects: 


[hostess to dinner guest at the beginning of the meal] 

A: Would you like some soup? 

B: Mm, please. 

(at this point in the meal, the expectation is that the guest will want soup) 


[hostess to dinner guest towards the end of the main course] 

A: Do you want a y more salad or anything? 

B: No I’m full thanks Jill. 

(it is less obvious whether the guest will want more or not; the question is more 
open-ended.) 


[in a post office; A is the postal agent, B is a customer] 

A: You want it first class. Let's just weigh it for you then. First class is fifty seven. 
B: Is there some kind of recorded delivery I could send it by? 

A: Yes, it's another fifty five. 

(the customer's expectation is that there is a recorded delivery system; compare 
‘Is there any kind of recorded delivery I could send it by?’, which would suggest 
the customer is far less certain whether such a possibility exists) 
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Because of the difference between a suggestion of agreement with the question 
and a more open-ended question, some is more common than any in situations 
where polite or friendly offers are made, especially offers of food, even though 
the response may be negative: 


A: Do you want some pudding now Chris? 
B: No. I'll have it in a minute thank you. 


Negative interrogative clauses 
Negative interrogatives with some and any are used to check the speaker’s 
understanding of a situation. 

Negative interrogatives with some typically indicate that speakers wish to 
confirm their positive expectations or assumptions about the situation: 


Wasn't there some trouble in the village last night? 
(speaker has reason to think there was, and seeks confirmation) 


[speaker is sharing out a bar of chocolate] 
Don't you want some, Lee? 
(I would expect you to want some, please confirm) 


Negative interrogatives with any typically indicate that speakers wish to confirm 
their negative expectations or assumptions about the situation: 


[at the dinner table] 

A: Do you want some water? Don't you want a y juice? 
B: No. 

A: No? 

B: Mm. 

(I sense you do not want juice, please confirm) 


«% also 435c Negative interrogatives and speech acts 


No and not a/not any 196e 


Affirmative verb + no is often used as a more emphatic form of negated 
verb + any: 


Ica ’tseea yreason at all for his behaviour. 
Ica see oreason at all for his behaviour. 


These two things are "tin a y way connected. 

These two things arein o way connected. 
When no + noun is used as the subject of a main clause, not any is not normally 
an alternative: 


o zegetables taste as good as ones straight from the garden. 
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This, that, these, those 196f 


This, that, these and those are the only determiners which express contrasts of 
number. This and that are used with singular nouns; these and those are used with 
plural nouns: 


I saw the three students in my office this mor i g. 
Ho are we going to afford that type of accommodation? 
Those young kids will cause trouble unless something is done soon. 


Conveying physical distance 

The most common function of this and these is to point to things and people 
which are close to the speaker/writer in time and space. In general, this and these 
can be said to be speaker-oriented, as with here (3 45 Here, there): 


I like this hotel, don't you? 

Will he be coming this ed esday? 

In this lecture we shall be looking in particular at Shakespeare's History Plays. 
Have you finished with these ewspapers? 


You'll need these coi sfor the parking ticket. 


The most common use of that and those is to refer to objects and people which 
may not be easily identified from the situation. That and those are used to refer to 
things which are more distant in time and space, even though it may be possible to 
see such things. In general, that and those can be said to be listener-oriented or 
oriented towards a third person, place or entity (+$ 45 Here, there to 
compare there): 


What’s that red mark on your face? 


The book had two endings. I prefer the second but thate di gis a bit too 
sentimental for me. 


Could I see those videos on the shelf up there? 

We should move those chairs into the corner of the room. 
In more formal styles, pronoun that and those may be complemented or 
postmodified: 


Those of you who have registered for the course will be able to obtain booklists 
from the departmental office tomorrow morning. 
(complemented) 


[quote from the writer George Bernard Shaw] 
Those who ca , do; those who ca "t, teach. 
(postmodified) 
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Conveying attitude 

This/these and that/those may also express contrasts in emotional distance 
and can signal different attitudes. This/these can convey a more positive and 
involved attitude whereas that/those suggest a more detached and possibly 
critical attitude: 


I love these new phones that you can take pictures with. 
(can be said even if the speaker is nowhere near one of the phones 
referred to) 


I'm not going to wear this brown sweater any more. I hate that colour. 
When are you going to finish that thesis of yours? 
I hate those big four-wheel-drive cars. 
Use in narratives 
This and these are used in narratives, anecdotes, jokes and similar contexts to 
create a sense of immediacy and to encourage a listener or reader to become 


involved. In these contexts, this/these may be seen as highly dramatised 
alternatives to a/an and zero article/some: 


Listen, there was this Irishman and he met this Englishman who was wearing 
a kilt, right, ... 
(compare: ... there was an Irishman and he met an Englishman ...) 


That also has an involving function in narratives; as an alternative to the, it refers 
the listener to something familiar or known to them: 


And we lost our way at that big roundabout just outside Norwich. 
(You know the roundabout. Compare: ... the big roundabout just outside 
Norwich ...) 
This for highlighting 
In stories and reports, this is also used in order to underline or highlight that 
something is important: 


One of the central planks of the government's programme is this new attack on 
long-term unemployment. 


This and that for identification 
This and that are used to identify oneself or to ask the identity of other speakers, 
especially in telephone calls and in answerphone messages: 


Hello, this is Mike calling to leave a message for David. 


Is that Jenny Chapman? Hello, this is Sarah Bennett here. 
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This and that and discourse segments 196g 


This and that are used to refer back to things which have already been spoken or written 
about and to refer forward to things which are yet to be said or written. When used in this 
way, both determiners signal that something significant has been said or is about to be said. 
This and that both refer back but this is more frequently used to refer forwards and that is 
generally more emphatic: 


‘Woodbrook’ by David Thompson: this is a novel for anyone interested in Ireland and 
Ireland's history. 


The whole area needs to be made a traffic-free zone. That's the problem. 
This is the main problem. Organic foods are always going to be more expensive. 
What do you think of this? We leave at 8 this evening rather than tomorrow morning. 


It can also refer back or forward to a specific noun or segment of discourse. But it is not 
normally used to refer in a general way and is not particularly emphatic: 


A: I seem to get so many of these sales phone calls. Do you get them? 
B: No. 

A: fs usually double glazing firms. 

(it — the phone calls) 


«$ also 128 t, this and that referring to segments of text; 143a Signalling with it, this and that 


Much, many and a lot/lots 196h 


Although a lot of/lots of are not determiners (they are best seen as partitive noun 
phrases in their own right), they are used in situations where much and many 
would be inappropriate. 


As with weak forms some and any, much and many are used differently with 


different clause types. 


Declaratives 

Affirmative declarative clauses prefer a lot /lots. Lots of is more informal than a 
lot of. A lot of and lots of can both be used with plural count nouns and with 
singular non-count nouns: 


lot of lots of students get into debt. 
(preferred in informal contexts to: Many students get into debt.) 


I've got a lot of lots of work to get through today. 
(preferred to: I’ve got much work to get through today.) 


[tutor in informal university seminar] 

Compounding is one of the main forms of word formation in the Germanic 
languages. That is you just take lots of words and stick them together. Erm, 
Joyce has an example in just before this passage actually. He has a word which 
he totally invents. Contransmagnificandubantangiality. And all he's done is 
stick lots of words together. You get the idea? 

(many would sound far too formal here) 
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Much and many do occur in affirmative declarative clauses, but only in more 
formal styles: 
There will be much competition among all those involved to hand out 
sweeping verdicts on history. The British will be credited (particularly by the 
British) with having done a splendid and disinterested job. 
However, Lincoln itself is an area of urban land-use. This means there are 
ma y buildings tightly packed together and a large population of over 80,000 
people. 


Much is more restricted than many in affirmative declarative clauses. For 
example, it is more restricted to abstract nouns such as competition, controversy, 
effort, discussion. Much as a determiner and pronoun also occurs mostly in 
subject position: 


uch has been written on this topic. 
(They f ] hi iéj 


uch time has already been devoted to this question. 


Much and many are used in negative declarative clauses: 


Ihave 'tgot much room in my flat, well it's just an open-plan flat. So there's 
literally one room and a bathroom. And it's got a Ritchen but it's all open plan. 
There's ot much space. 


The children do play out on the Green. There are otma y places that they can 
go. And I don’t like not having a front window so I can't see them out there. 


Many a + singular noun is used as an emphatic form with a similar meaning to 
many + plural noun, especially with time expressions: 


Oh, l'ue said ma y a time I’m going to go on a diet. 


It's one of the most dangerous jobs in the world and the firefighters have been 
grossly underpaid for ma ya decade. 


Interrogatives 
Much and many are used in interrogatives. There is no necessary implication that 
a large quantity or number are involved: 


A: Is there much work to do in the garden? 
B: Yes, there's a lot to do. 
CXes—dere^oamueehte-de«) 


A: Were there ma y people at the pool? 
B: Mm, there were a lot of kids there. 


(Aha thesesvercan ids tere} 


A lot of and lots of are also used in interrogatives, but with more of an expectation 
that the quantity or number may be large: 
Were they making a lot of noise? Is that what kept you awake? 


Have lots of people been congratulating you on your promotion? 
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Negative interrogatives are more complex. Negative interrogatives with 
much/many typically seek to confirm the absence of a large quantity of 
something: 


re "t there ma y students taking that course? 
(It seems there are a small number of students; please confirm.) 


A: Did you ot get much information from them? 

B: No. 
Negative interrogatives with a lot/lots typically seek to confirm the presence of a 
large quantity of something: 

re "t there lots of students taking that course? 

(It seems there are a large number of students; please confirm.) 
Note that, although much and many are restricted in the syntactic environments 
in which they occur, a lot/lots are far less restricted. 
27 it,abit of 50 ittle, a little, few, a few 
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Pronouns 


INTRODUCTION 197 


Pronouns are a closed class of words. Pronouns may substitute for or stand for the 
references to entities which full noun phrases make: 


Your boxes of photos have been delivered. They're in the kitchen. 
(used instead of repeating the noun phrase in green, to refer to the same thing) 


Could you carry this for me? 
(used to refer to people or things in the immediate situation: you, the listener; 
me, the speaker; this, an object in the immediate environment) 


Is there something wrong? 
(reference to a general notion, potentially realised by several noun phrases) 


They've got speed cameras everywhere these days so you’ve got to be careful. 
(vague, general reference to groups of people or to everyone) 


The interpretation of the meaning of individual pronouns depends heavily on the 
context in which they occur. 

Like nouns, pronouns can act as the heads of noun phrases and function 
as subject, object or complement of the clause, or as the complement of a 
preposition: 


Imiss you. 
(pronoun as subject and object) 


[identifying someone in a photograph] 
That's him, there, standing behind you. 
(pronouns as subject, complement and complement of preposition) 


There are several different classes of pronoun: personal pronouns, possessive 
pronouns, reflexive pronouns, reciprocal pronouns, relative pronouns, 
interrogative pronouns, demonstrative pronouns, indefinite pronouns. Each is 
treated in a separate section in this chapter. 

Although pronouns have noun-like characteristics, they are only rarely 
modified. Exceptions to this rule normally involve postmodification: 


I’m talking to him over there. 


You in the corner. Come here please. 


Premodified examples usually involve adjectives: 
Have you got a cold again? Poor you. 


OR, silly me! I went to the post office and still forgot to post that letter. 
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PERSONAL PRONOUNS 198 


General 198a 


Personal pronouns have subject and object forms: 


Personal pronouns: subject and object forms 


subject object 

I me 

you (singular/plural) you (singular/plural) 
he, she, it, one him, her, it, one 

we us 

they them 


The subject forms of personal pronouns most typically act as the subject of a 
clause: 


I met a cousin of mine. 

We're late again. 
«% 198e for ‘anticipatory’ it 
The object forms of personal pronouns most typically act as the object (direct and 
indirect) or complement in a clause or as the complement of a preposition: 


I invited them. 
(direct object) 


Give him the map. 
(indirect object) 


That's her. She's wearing the black beret. 
(complement in a clause) 


I left it to them. 
(complement of a preposition) 
Personal pronouns indicate person, number and gender. You is used for singular 


and plural reference. Only he, him, she, her express gender contrasts: 


Personal pronouns: person, number and gender 


subject object person number gender 

I me first singular 

you you second singular or plural 

he him third singular masculine 
she her third singular feminine 
it it third singular 

one one always generic always generic 

we us first plural 

they them third plural 
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Personal pronouns are most typically used for backward (anaphoric) reference: 


The manager phoned me back. He was extremely apologetic. 


Occasionally a personal pronoun may be used to refer forward (cataphorically). 
Such uses are common in openings to written stories: 


She was walking along a tree-lined suburban road, unaware of what was about 
to befall her. Gillian Dawson had never been very aware of the people around her. 


*$ 123-139 Grammar across turns and sentences for further examples 


«% also 198d He/him, she/her, they/them 


I/me 198b 


I and me refer to the speaker/writer: 
[on the phone] 
Hi Ken. It's me, Bob. Can I speak to Hilary? 
(speaker) 
In this paper, I challenge the dominant understanding of autonomy as 
‘individualism’. 
(writer) 


«% 147a I versus we for the special academic generic use of I 
You 198c 


You does not distinguish between singular and plural reference, but, in context, 
the reference is usually clear: 


D'you want some more tea, Paul? 
(singular reference) 


[host to group of dinner guests] 
Would you come to the table no please. 
(plural reference) 


You refers most frequently to the immediate addressee(s). But it can also refer 
more generally to any potential listener(s) or reader(s). This is especially so in 
advertising texts and public notices. You can also have generic reference (to 
people in general, including the speaker/writer): 


Would you all follow me please? 

(listeners) 

[slogan of the British National Lottery] 

It could be you. 

(any individual addressee could be a winner) 

They do these throz-away cameras. They're about £8. You can get a panoramic 
one and you can get a sort of party one with a flash. And you can get an 
underwater one. 

(generic reference) 
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He/him, she/her, they/them 198d 


In general, he/him and she/her are only used to refer to humans or animals. 
In traditional formal usage, he/him may occur with reference to both sexes. 
Increasingly, however, gender-neutral pronoun forms are preferred, such as 
(subject forms) he/she, he or she, they, or (in writing) (s)he, or s/he; (object 
forms) him/her, him or her, them: 
A judgment by an Australian court which curtailed the powers of Senate 
committees prodded the Senate into reform. Now anyone who believes he has 
been injured by a senator's words can ask to have a response written into the 
Senate's records. 
(traditional formal usage) 
Any student who thinks (s)he has been unfairly treated can appeal. 
(preferred neutral usage) 


The use of they/them is particularly common when the reference involves words 
such as person, someone, anyone. It is also used in this book for gender-neutral 
reference: 


How can you expect a person to remember what they were doing five years ago? 
(preferred neutral usage in more informal contexts) 


[from the section on will in this book, 387] 
A rarer use of will is in declarative clauses which command someone to do 
something or insist that they do something. 


«% also 198h They/them 


It 198e 
It is used to refer to things as well as to anything which is not obviously either a he 
or she: 


The aerial on your car is broken off. Look at it. 


Ships, planes, vehicles and other machines (e.g. steam engines) and countries are 
sometimes referred to by people within the relevant field with a feminine 
pronoun. However, such usage is considered inappropriate by many people: 


She is the finest yacht I have ever sailed. 

How long have you been flying her? 
In very formal styles, countries may be referred to with she/her. Again, such usage 
is considered inappropriate by many people: 


In 1783, France regained Senegal, which she had lost at the conclusion of the 
Seven Years War. 


More commonly, it is used for countries and machines: 
Like most European countries, France imports more food than it exports. 
It has proved in tests to be a quieter plane than the DC-10. 
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It is also used as an empty pronoun in anticipatory structures and in references to 
the weather and the time, as well as more general references to situations: 


It's nice that you were able to come. 
(anticipatory; preferred to: That you were able to come is nice.) 


It's raining again. 
It's getting late. 
We're going to have to pay all over again. It's crazy. 


^$ 211 Anticipatory it 
One 198f 


One is rare in modern usage, especially in speech, and is confined to formal styles. 
It may refer to people in general including the speaker/writer, or, more rarely, as 
an oblique reference to the speaker/writer but excluding the listener/reader: 


[description of the facilities offered by a hotel] 
Table tennis is on offer, and one can also hire bicycles. 


I don't know whether there are any aspects of the countryside that I don't like, 
you know. Occasionally there are horrible smells. Well, one doesn't like that. 
But on the whole I like it. 

(oblique reference to the speaker) 


60 One 
We/us 198g 


We/us may be used to refer to different groups of people. 
€ The speaker/writer(s) and the listener(s)/reader(s): 


A: Shall we have lunch outside? 
B: Mm, yes, great idea. 


e The speaker/writer(s) and a third party or parties but excluding the 
listener/reader: 


A: We're having some friends around on Saturday, would you like to join us? 
B: Oh, thanks. Yes. What time? 


e People in general (generic we): 
I’m sounding like a Communist now but we should all have the same housing. 
We're all equal. You know it’s sad that there are these divisions. 
We is sometimes used with singular reference, especially by people in authority, 
for example by teachers to children or by medical staff when addressing patients: 


How are we today, Mr Maclean? Still got chest pains? 
(meaning: How are you today, Mr Maclean?) 


«% also 147a I versus we in Grammar and academic English 
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They/them 198h 


They is used to refer to a specific group of people, animals or things, or, 
generically, with vague reference to wider groups of people, bodies, institutions, 
authorities, etc. which exclude the speaker: 


Tell your brother and sister they're always welcome to come and stay. We'd love 
to see them. 


(specific group of people) 


[the M25 is a motorway around London] 
They're going to widen the M25. 
(generic reference to a body or authority - here the Highways Agency) 


«% 285f Verbs normally only followed by -ing for use of object/subject pronouns 
and -ing forms 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS AND NOTIONS OF CORRECTNESS 199 


Users of English (even highly educated users) regularly disagree about what is 
correct or acceptable and incorrect or unacceptable with reference to certain uses 
of personal pronouns. Choices often depend on whether the context is formal or 
informal or written or spoken. In very formal usage, subject forms of personal 
pronouns are used as the complement of be or when subject pronouns are joined 
with and or or (coordinated): 


A: Who’s calling? 
B: Itis I. 
(not often used) 


It is he who is causing all the trouble. 
(not often used) 


Iand all the family wish you well for the future. 
(formal) 


Especially in informal spoken contexts, object pronouns are widely used in similar 
positions: 


[on the phone] 

A: Who's calling? 

B: It's me. 

(almost universally used) 


It's him that owns that red car. 
(almost universally used) 


Me and my wife always go shopping on a Saturday. 
(or: My wife and me always go shopping on a Saturday.) 
(usually only found in speech) 
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Some pronoun forms may be used in a hypercorrect way. Hypercorrect forms 
occur when a speaker chooses a highly formal option and uses it universally, 
without reference to context. The phrase you and I can occur as an object and 
even after prepositions such as between and for, which normally demand an object 
pronoun: 


She wants you and I to be there with her. 
(hypercorrect form) 


Between you and I, he keeps making mistakes while driving. 
(hypercorrect form) 


Between you and me, he keeps making mistakes while driving. 
(preferred, following the rule of preposition between + object pronoun) 


I've taken notes for Mike and I. 
(hypercorrect form) 


I've taken notes for Mike and me. 
(preferred form: object form after a preposition) 


In the case of short answers, object pronouns are used in informal contexts. In 
more formal contexts, subject pronouns are used along with a verb: 

A: I play the piano. 

B: Me too. 

(informal) 


A: I swim regularly. 
B: Yes, I swim regularly too. 
(more formal) 


«% also 200 Personal pronouns and spoken English 


Occasionally, in very formal styles, subject personal pronouns may occur as 
complements in anticipatory it structures. However, object forms are more 
common in everyday usage: 


It was she who wanted fame, not me. 


It was me who left those boxes there. Sorry. 
(typical everyday usage) 


When the pronoun is both the object of a previous verb (or the complement of a 
preposition) and the subject of a following verb, then the object form of the 
pronoun is used: 


Do you want Jess or me to phone her? 
(De-yeuwant Jess or Lto phone her?) 
It’s for her to choose. 

(it’s for she to choose.) 
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Personal pronouns and spoken English 200 


In informal spoken English, particular patterns of personal pronoun usage can be observed. 


e The structure me and you is heard in informal speech, but it is traditionally not 
considered polite for speakers to put themselves first: 
Me and you should have a talk. 
(preferred: You and me/You and I should have a talk.) 

€ Us is sometimes used very informally to mean me. It is commonly used when making 
requests, perhaps to soften the force of the request: 
Can you lend us five pounds? 
(normally: Can you lend me ...) 
Give us a Kiss. 
Could you do us a favour? Could you give Joe a message? 

e After as, like, than, but, and except, subject forms are used in more formal contexts. They 
are normally followed by auxiliary, modal or lexical verbs: 
She does the same job as he does. 
(more formal) 
She can swim better than he can. 
We certainly work as hard as she works. 

e The object forms of pronouns are used in informal contexts: 
She lives in the same house as him. 
He keeps his bedroom almost as untidy as me. 
She can swim better than him. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 201 
General 201a 


There are two classes of possessive pronoun: possessive determiners and 
possessive pronouns. 


possessive determiner possessive pronoun 
my mine 

your (singular) yours 

his, her, its his, hers, its* 
our ours 

your (plural) yours 

their theirs 

one’s one’s* 


* only when complemented by (very) own (+ 201c below) 
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Possessive determiners and independent possessive pronouns may be 
postmodified by (very) own: 


It's his own fault. 


Now that you've got your very own flat, how does it feel? 


Possessive determiners 201b 


Possessive determiners are also called possessive adjectives in some grammar 
books. 

Possessive determiners occur before a head noun and before any modifiers in 
the noun phrase: 


Here's their ticket. 

Her final exam results were better than expected. 

[proverb] 

Don't count your chickens before they are hatched. 
When a possessive determiner and a possessive 's form modify the same head 
noun, the possessive determiner normally comes second: 

The best man at Jane's and my wedding couldn't stop telling jokes. 


(preferred to: The best man at my and Jane's wedding ...) 


Possessive pronouns 201c 


Possessive pronouns can stand alone as the head of a noun phrase: 
Is this coat yours? 


I can't believe that the house is ours at last. 


Its and one's only occur as possessive pronouns when complemented by (very) 
own: 


Have you given the rabbit its dinner yet? 
(possessive determiner) 


Is this cage the rabbit’s? It is the rabbit’s, surely? 
(His-its, surely?) 
A cat will use every garden except its own as a toilet. 


It was a new sense of freedom, of a life of one’s own. 


64 Own 


«% also 192 Of + possessive pronoun after the head noun 
«% also 190c Possessive determiners and pronouns for possessive determiners 


postmodified by own used pronominally 
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REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 202 


Reflexive pronouns typically refer back to subject forms of personal pronouns. 
They always end in -self or -selves. 


Reflexive pronouns 
myself 

yourself 

himself, herself, itself 
oneself 

ourselves 

yourselves 
themselves 


Reflexive pronouns for same subject and object 
Reflexive pronouns are commonly used to refer to actions where the subject and 
object are the same person: 


He hurt himself quite badly in the fall. 
(‘He hurt him quite badly’ would mean subject he and object him were two 
different people) 


In going to get myself a drink? Anyone else want one? 

When are you going to stop pushing yourself so hard? 
A reflexive pronoun is used to differentiate reference to a subject from reference to 
somebody else: 


She looks very pleased with herself. 
(reference to being pleased ‘with her’ would indicate reference to somebody else) 


Children always hurt themselves when they play that game. 


Children always hurt each other when they play that game. 
(one child hurts another child) 


Reflexive pronouns for emphasis 
Reflexive pronouns cannot occur as the subject of a clause. They may only be used 
in subject position as emphatic complements of subject personal pronouns: 


He himself told me he was intending to retire. 
(Himself toldsaet Ó ü - 
Reflexive pronouns may also function to emphasise a subject or object consisting 
of a full noun phrase. In such cases, stress is normally on the reflexive pronoun: 
The Head of Department herself knows that the staff are unhappy. 


The head of the company wrote to us himself to explain why they had been so 
sloz in sending us the toys. 


Have the children paid for it themselves? 
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In spoken English, the reflexive pronoun is sometimes used as a header or as a tail: 
Myself, I think it's crazy. 
He'd prefer wine, himself. 

«%96 Headers and 97 Tails 

Reflexive pronouns for politeness 


Reflexive pronouns are sometimes used instead of personal pronouns, especially 
to mark politeness: 


Most people were late, including us. 
(more informal) 


Most of the audience arrived late, including ourselves. 
(more formal/polite) 


After as for, like, but for, except for, reflexive pronouns are particularly common, 
although personal pronouns are also possible in each case. The reflexive use here 
indicates greater politeness and deference: 


These holidays are designed for people like yourself, young, fancy-free and 
unattached. 
(or: These holidays are designed for people like you, ...) 


[shop assistant addressing a customer who is considering a garment] 
Is it for yourself? 


As for myself, I haven't decided yet. 


Reflexive pronouns meaning alone 
Reflexive pronouns, with or without the preposition by, are also used to mean 
‘alone, from one’s own resources, without help’: 


Did she draw that herself? 
I think it would be better if you did it yourself. 
He did it all by himself. 
I can help until 4, then they'll have to manage by themselves. 
«% also 283c Reflexive construction 
O Reflexive pronouns in other languages 
In languages other than English, verbs referring to basic everyday actions often 


take reflexive pronouns. Such verbs are reflexive in English only if there is a 
reason to emphasise the action: 


He got up, washed, shaved, dressed and had breakfast. 
(‘washed himself, shaved himself, dressed himself’ would mean that this 
is surprising because he is usually unable to do these things on his own) 


She’s seven now. She’s old enough to wash herself. 
(she doesn’t need any help) 
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Other common verbs often used reflexively in other languages but which are 
not reflexive in English include concentrate, feel, lie down, sit (down), hurry, 
open: 

You must really concentrate if you want to learn how to play it. 

(Youmust really concentrate yourself if you want te learn how to play it) 

Does she feel sick? 

(Does-she feel herself sick?) 


RECIPROCAL PRONOUNS 203 


Reciprocal pronouns are used to indicate mutual relationships. 


Reciprocal pronouns 


reciprocal reciprocal possessive 
each other each other’s 
one another one another’s 


They are always criticising each other. 


A: They both look like one another, don’t they? 
B: So they should, they’re sisters. 


Both pronouns may be used with the ’s possessive determiner construction: 


My neighbour and I are always borrowing one another’s/each other’s bikes. 


These pronouns may be compared with reflexive pronouns: 


We entertained ourselves when it rained. 
(either the whole group is entertained or each member of the group entertains 
himself or herself) 


We entertained each other when it rained. 
(each member entertains the other members) 


34 Each 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS 204 


Relative pronouns link noun phrases to a relative clause. 


Relative pronouns 


who which 
whom that 
whose 


The relative pronoun who has an object form whom and a possessive form whose. 
In general who and whom are only used personally (to refer to people). Who is 
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commonly used in both object and subject functions. Whom is used as object or as 
the complement of a preposition in more formal contexts: 


That's the guy who sold us the tickets. 
The minister, who the media had criticised, eventually resigned his post. 
After years of drifting apart, he and Helen, whom he first met at art college, and 
with whom he has three children, were divorced. 
Whose is not restricted to people. Animals and things can also be referred to: 
Koalas, whose nocturnal habits are well known, are unique to Australia. 
Those are the cars whose windows got broken. 
Which is used non-personally (to refer to animals and to things); it is not used 
personally: 


Why don't you just go to a city which is by the sea? What about Barcelona? 


That is more informal than who or which and refers to people, animals and things: 


That's the guy that sold us the tickets. 
(more formal: ... the guy who sold us the tickets) 


Can you suggest a book that's for lighter reading? 
(more formal: ... a book which is for lighter reading) 


That is only used in this way in defining relative clauses, not in non-defining 
relative clauses. 

Omitting a relative pronoun in defining relative clauses is more common in 
informal than in formal contexts: 


Here's the book you were looking for. 
(or: Here's the book that/which you ...) 


The company we invested all that money in has been taken over. 

(or: The company that/which we ...) 
Which can refer to a whole clause or sentence. This usage is frequent in evaluative 
statements. What, that and how are not used in this way: 


The whole office entered the fun-run marathon, which is pretty good for people 
who sit down all day. 


They’ve won their last three matches, which I find a bit surprising actually. 


«% 517a Types of relative clause for sentential relative clauses 


Personal pronouns are not used to repeat or extend relative pronouns: 


He’s the runner who won the 5000 metres. 
(Hetheyunnersvehe-Revon-theG0004metres:) 


Here's the pen that you lent me. 
(Here's-the-pen-that.youdlent-meit.) 
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INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 205 


Interrogative pronouns are used to ask questions. 


Interrogative pronouns 


who which 
whom what 
whose 


Who and whom are used alone as noun-phrase heads. Whose, which and what 
may be used with a noun head or may themselves act as noun-phrase heads: 


Who’s next? 
And whom does Margaret meet? 
Whose are these socks? 


Which colour do you like best? 
(interrogative pronoun used here as determiner) 


What number did you write down? 
Who can be used in both subject and object forms. Whom is used in object forms 
and following prepositions in more formal contexts: 

Who is your favourite footballer? 


Who did the prime minister promote to the cabinet? 
(or more formal: Whom did the prime minister promote to the cabinet?) 


Who do you have most confidence in? 
(informal) 
(or more formal: In whom do you have most confidence?) 


Which can be either personal or non-personal: 


Which is your brother’s girlfriend, the one with the black jeans? 


Which of the juices do you prefer? Orange or pineapple and mango? 


What is only used non-personally: 


She is just about the most persistent person I’ve met. What does she want? 


© What versus which 

What is used when specific information is requested from a general or open- 
ended possible range. Which is used when specific information is requested 
from a restricted range of possibilities: 


A: I’ve got your address. What's your phone number? 
B: Oh it’s 267358. 


(Which is your phone number?) 
(an open-ended range of possible information) 
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[looking at a pile of coats] 
A: Which is your coat? 
B: That black one. 


However, where the number of options is shared knowledge among speakers 
and listeners, what + noun is often used in informal contexts. Here, what is an 
interrogative pronoun used as a determiner: 


[talking about a shop] 
What side of the street is it on, left or right? 
(or: Which side of the street is it on?) 


A: Did you see that documentary about the SARS virus last night? 
B: No, what channel was it on? 
(or: Which channel was it on?) 


«% also 427 Wh-questions 
292d Wh-interrogatives 


t 
b 
Š 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 206 


Demonstrative pronouns are used to point to things. The demonstrative pronouns 
are this, that, these and those. This and that have singular reference; these and 
those have plural reference. 

Demonstrative pronouns express contrasts between what is ‘near’ and what is 
‘distant’, whether in space, time or emotional distance, in terms of the speaker and 
listener. This and these are speaker-oriented; that and those are listener-oriented: 


This is what we want, a big house with a big garden. 


[shop assistant referring to two sets of earrings, one of which she is holding 
(these) and another set which a customer is holding (those)] 
Why don’t you take these? Those look far too large. 


«% 190 Determiners and pronouns 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 207 


Indefinite pronouns refer to things in a general and open way. They indicate either 
quantity or the absence of quantity. 

There are two main types of indefinite pronoun. The first type consists of compounds 
which have a second part: -one, -body, -thing linked to any, some, no and every. 


Indefinite pronouns -one, -body, -thing 


someone somebody something 
anyone anybody anything 
no one nobody nothing 
everyone everybody everything 


«% 207a -one, -body, -thing 
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The second type is a much larger group of determiners which can be used as 
pronouns and which can be followed by an of construction: 


a few few most 
a little fewer much 
all fewest neither 
another least none 
any less numerals (cardinal 
both little and ordinal) 
one 
each many 
either more several 
some 


«% also 190 Determiners and pronouns, for further examples of these words used 
as pronouns 


All are waiting outside the bus station. 
Many apply to join but few are chosen. 


You want tickets for the concert. Right, well, most of them have gone already, 
I’m afraid. 


Neither of them has the right qualifications. 


Cardinal and ordinal numbers can be used as indefinite pronouns: 
I was woken at six every morning by those birds. 
The mortar bomb hit the main hospital building, leaving twenty two seriously 
injured. 
Jane, the third of our children, is the brightest. 
«% also 194 Numerals 
12 All; 28 Both; 34 Each 
12 All for further distinctions between all and all of 


-one, -body, -thing 207a 


There are no significant differences in meaning between indefinite pronouns ending in -one 
and those ending in -body. However, somebody, anybody, nobody are used more frequently 
in informal contexts. 


When used as subjects, these indefinite pronouns take a singular, not a plural verb. 
Somebody and someone normally only refer to one person: 


Does anyone want a lift? 


(De-anyenesvantatit? ) 
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Is nobody interested? 
Someone has left a message for you. 
However, when pronouns are used to refer to these words, plural forms are commonly used: 
If anybody knocks at the door, tell them I'm out. 
You'll have to tell them I’m busy if anyone calls. 
Nobody resigned, did they? 
Someone has lost their ticket. 


Although indefinite pronouns are most commonly used for vague and general reference, 
somebody/someone and anybody/anyone can have both general and specific reference: 


Will somebody be there to meet you at the airport? 
(specific) 


Somebody isn't telling the truth. 
(general) 


I didn't see anybody. 
(specific) 


Anyone can learn to play the guitar, if they work at it. 
(general) 


The pronouns someone/somebody, something and anyone/anybody, anything are 
distinguished in similar ways to the determiners some and any (+++ 196d). For example, 
someone/somebody is more assertive and is used in questions in which the speaker thinks 
that the answer will follow neatly from the question. The pronouns anyone/anybody are 
more open-ended and when used in questions do not anticipate a particular answer: 


Has your mum bought you something for the journey? 
Do you want to buy anything? 
Hasn’t anyone called a taxi? 
Something and anything can be used to ask negative questions. They contrast in meaning: 


Didn’t she contribute something to the appeal? 
(suggests that she probably did) 


Didn’t she contribute anything to the appeal? 
(indicates greater uncertainty) 


The indefinite pronouns no one (which is also written no-one) and nobody are more definite 
than not anyone or not anybody. Anyone and anybody are used in conjunction with uses of 
nothing: 


I heard that no one said a good word about the trip. 
I didn’t hear anybody say a good word about the trip. 


Nothing anybody says is accurate. 


(Nothing somebody says is accurate.) 
~$ 196b-196d for fuller discussion of some and any 


QA 38 Every for discussion of the determiner every, which is included mainly for purposes 
of contrast with each, but which also contains examples of the use of the indefinite 
pronouns everything and everyone. 
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Whatever, whoever and whichever can be used as pronouns, especially in speech: 
Take whatever you want. 
If I talk to an Irish person or whoever, my accent changes. 
A: Which one shall I get for you? 
B: Whichever. I don't mind. 


In formal use (and often in proverbial expressions) a subject personal pronoun + 
who may be used instead of whoever. More commonly, whoever or the person who 
are used: 


He who hesitates is lost. 


Will whoever borrowed my dictionary please return it to my office? 
(or: Will the person who borrowed my dictionary please return it to my office?) 


*$317c Who and whom 


Substitute one has a plural form ones: 
Which one would you like? 
Which ones are you taking with you? 
+% 123-139 Grammar across turns and sentences 


The so-called empty it and existential there do not refer to any object or 
entity. They are used as dummy subject forms (since a subject is required in 
non-imperative clauses) and refer generally to situations: 


It's very hot today, isn't it. 
(empty it used for weather, time and general references to situations) 


It looks as if the shop's closed early. 

It seems as though we might have misjudged her. 
It's time to call a halt to all the arguing. 

It's no use complaining. 

There were a lot of people in the ton centre. 


There's something I want to talk to you about. 
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ANTICIPATORY /T 211 


If an infinitive or a that-clause is the subject of a sentence, if is often used asa 
preparatory or anticipatory subject: 


It's been nice to meet you. 
(‘To meet you has been nice’ is unusual and, at the least, very formal indeed) 


It's silly to let such things upset you. 
(preferred to: To let such things upset you is silly.) 


It was a great shame that they arrived late and missed the start of the play. 
(preferred to the more formal: That they arrived late and missed the start of the 
play was a great shame.) 


It can also be used as a preparatory or anticipatory subject when the subject of the 
clause is an -ing form: 


It’s no trouble meeting them at the station. 


It can also be used as a preparatory object: 


I consider it a compliment getting such a positive response from him. 
(preferred to: I consider getting such a positive response from him a 
compliment.) 


He made it very difficult to like him and his sister. 


It is also used in cleft constructions: 


It was Sunita who reported them to the police. 
(Sunita, not Jane) 
«% 475c Cleft sentences 


** 128a It, this and that referring to segments of text 


ARCHAIC FORMS 212 


Some older forms of second person singular pronouns such as thou, thee, thy, 
thyself, thine are only found in religious texts, in poetry and in some dialects of 
English. In contemporary English the equivalents are: 


thou : you (subject) 
thee : you (object) 
thy : your 

thyself : yourself 


thine : yours 
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Verb phrase 1:structure of verb phrases 


SIMPLE VERB PHRASES 213 


Affirmative 

A simple verb phrase has just one verb, which is a lexical verb indicating an 
action, event or state. The lexical verb shows tense (present or past) and clause 
type (declarative, imperative or subjunctive: 


She lives opposite me. 
(declarative present, affirmative) 
They took it home with them. 
(declarative past, affirmative) 
Take a seat. 
(imperative, affirmative) 
I insist that she come along. 
(subjunctive, affirmative) 
Interrogative and negative 
Simple verb phrases are not used to form interrogatives or negatives. Interrogatives 
and negatives are complex verb phrases (+$ 214), in which auxiliary do must be used: 
Do you know Shirley's number? 
(interrogative) 
(reson She s nusiber?) 
Going up to university just does not appeal to me. 
(negative declarative) 
(Ceineupaeauniversibedustseceppeals-teane-) 
Don't tell Brian. 
(negative imperative) 
(Fel net Brian) 
Be and have used as lexical verbs are exceptions, forming negatives and 
interrogatives using simple verb phrases: 


Are you ready? 
(lexical verb be: interrogative) 


Has she not a right to be jealous? 
(lexical verb have: interrogative and negative) 


COMPLEX VERB PHRASES 214 


Elements of complex verb phrases 214a 
A complex verb phrase may include one or a combination of the following structures: 


1395 
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e Auxiliary or modal verb + lexical verb: 


I do like pizza. 
(emphatic auxiliary do) 


I can't take any more. 
(modal car) 
Only one modal verb may occur in a verb phrase: 
He'll be able to get a lift. 
(Hecil-ean-etz-Hft) 
«% 578 Modal forms for a full list of modal verbs 
e Perfect aspect (auxiliary have + -ed participle of lexical verb): 
We"ve talked about that. 
e Progressive aspect (auxiliary be + -ing participle of lexical verb): 
Tears ere rolling down my face. 
e Passive voice (auxiliary be + -ed participle of lexical verb): 


A Laurel and Hardy film was banned. 


Ordering of elements in complex verb phrases 214b 


The table shows (from left to right) how the different elements that may occur in 
complex verb phrases are ordered. The elements are labelled 1 to 5. 

The maximum number of different elements is five, but to find all five in one 
verb phrase is extremely rare. 


Ordering of elements in complex verb phrases 


1 2 3 4 5 
examples A it might rain 
B she has arrived 
C they were working 
D Jamie had been looking 
E it might have been used 
F we may have been being followed 
type of verb modal perfect progressive passive lexical verb 
verb auxiliary auxiliary auxiliary 
have be be 
ordering must be must be must be must be 
principles followed by followed followed followed by 
base form by -ed by -ing -ed participle 
participle participle 
meaning verb phrase verb phrase verb phrase verb phrase 
has modal has perfect has is passive 
meaning aspect progressive voice 
aspect 
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The ordering principles in the table mean that if, for example, there is just a modal 
verb + the lexical verb, the base form of the lexical verb must be used (example A in 
the table). If the modal is followed by auxiliary Have and a lexical verb, then the 
next auxiliary or the lexical verb must be in the -ed participle form (example E). 


Example A consists of (1) modal verb (might) + (5) base form. 
Example B consists of (2) auxiliary verb (Has) + (5) -ed participle. 
Example C consists of (3) auxiliary verb (were) + (5) -ing participle. 


Example D consists of (2) and (3) two auxiliary verbs (had + been) + (5) -ing 
participle. 

Example E consists of (1) modal verb (might) + (2) and (4) two auxiliary verbs 
(have + been) + (5) -ed participle. 


Example F consists of (1) modal verb (may) + (2) and (3) and (4) three auxiliary 
verbs (have + been + being) + (5) -ed participle. 


Here are further examples of ordered combinations of the elements. The numbers 
refer to the table opposite: 


combination example 
modal + progressive I might be seeing Bob. 
1 3 5 
modal + perfect They should have finished a long time ago. 
1 2 5 
modal + passive If I may be allowed to say so, ... 
14 5 
perfect + progressive Two men had been plotting to rob the train. 
2 3 5 
progressive + passive We're being fooled. 
3 4 5 
perfect + passive I've been asked to write this report. 
2 4 5 
modal + perfect + progressive She must have been talking to Anthea. 
1 2 3 5 
modal + perfect + passive But, I mean, I could have been killed. 
1 2 4 5 
modal + progressive + passive The nucleic acid may be being reproduced in the nucleus ... 
13 4 5 
perfect + progressive + passive It’s been being repaired for the last two years. 
23 4 5 
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Indication of person and number 214c 


The first element of the verb phrase indicates person (first, second or third) and 
number (singular or plural). However, modal verbs do not show person or 
number. 


Verb phrases indicating person and number 


example person and number example subject pronouns 
work first person singular or plural I, we 
second person singular or plural you 
third person plural they 
works third person singular he, she, it, one 
have worked first person singular or plural I, we 
second person singular or plural you 
third person plural they 
has worked third person singular he, she, it, one 
as working first person singular I 
third person singular he, she, it, one 
ere working first person plural we 
second person singular or plural you 
third person plural they 
will work no person or number indicated any subject pronoun 
Indication of tense 214d 


The first element of the verb phrase indicates tense (present or past). Modal verbs 
do not show tense. 


Verb phrases indicating tense 


example tense 
look present 
has spoken present 
lifted past 
were laughing past 
might break no tense 


+ 380b Modal verbs and tenses for historical tense contrasts between can/could, 
shall/should, will/would and may/might. 


TENSED AND NON-TENSED VERB PHRASES 215 


General 215a 


Tensed verb forms indicate whether a verb is present or past tense. The -s form 
and the past form of the verb are tensed forms. 

The -ing participle and the -ed participle are non-tensed forms. 

The base form may be tensed or non-tensed. When it has a subject, it is tensed 
(and is called the present form); when it is used as the infinitive form (with or 
without to), it is non-tensed. 
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Verb phrases which begin with a tensed verb form are tensed verb phrases. 
They must have a subject, except when they are in the imperative. Verb phrases 
with modal verbs are treated as tensed (+$ 215b, below). Verb phrases which begin 
with a non-tensed verb form are non-tensed verb phrases. Examples are given in 


the table. 

Examples of tensed and non-tensed verb phrases 
examples comments 

tensed Ihate carrots. first person singular, present tense 
She was very nice. third person singular, past tense 
We spoke a few months ago. first person plural, past tense 
They may get here by six o'clock. modal verb phrase 

non-tensed Pointing at my forehead, he asked if I -ing participle; no person, tense or 


had been fighting. 
Accompanied by Professor Saito, she 
strode round the island. 


number indicated 
-ed participle form; no person, tense or 
number indicated 


To get there, you take the lift to the 
third floor. 


Non-tensed verb phrases 


base form used as infinitive with to; no 
person, tense or number indicated 


215b 


Although non-tensed verb phrases do not indicate tense, person or number and 
usually do not have a subject, their person, tense, etc. are normally understood in 
relation to items in the main clause: 


Waking up in the middle of the night, he will jot down thoughts on a 
complicated case. 
(assumed to mean: when he wakes up in the middle of the night) 


Introduced last year by the Ministry of Health, the ban forbade doctors to 
perform the operation. 
(assumed to mean: the ban was introduced last year) 


Core modal verbs do not occur in non-tensed verb phrases. However, the modal 
expressions be able to and have to may occur in non-tensed verb phrases: 


Being able to run fast is what you miss as you get older. 


It's not nice having to get up at five o'clock in the morning. 


Non-tensed verb forms 


-ing participle 
-ing participle non-tensed verb phrases may be simple phrases: 


215c 


Please listen carefully to all the options before making your choice. 


Buying from Save the Children's gift catalogue is easy. 
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Complex -ing participle verb phrases may occur with perfect aspect or with 
passive voice or a combination of both. They are more frequent in writing and in 
formal styles than in informal speech: 


Having finished her breakfast, she pushed her plate noisily across the table and 
the waitress appeared. 
(perfect aspect) 


He was released from prison in 1958, after being pardoned by West Germany's 
president, Theodor Heuss. 
(passive voice) 


Having been asked a few times before to do it and said no, I can't say no this time. 
(perfect aspect and passive voice) 
Progressive aspect does not occur in non-tensed -ing participle verb phrases: 


Living on my own, I don't cook very often. 
(Beincdidus-onam-esnd-desmteeelceerscetlten) 


-ed participle 
-ed participles may occur as simple (non-tensed) phrases: 


Danzig (Gdansk) became a ‘free city’, linked by a customs union to the new 
Polish state, which also gained Upper Silesia, a major industrial area. 


In complex phrases, they combine with the -ing participle and to-infinitive forms of 
be and have to create passive voice and perfect aspect, or a combination of both: 


Being consulted on the matter would have been nice too. 
(passive) 


To be forced to leave, be rejected by his own people, must have been a double blow. 
(passive) 


Having written so many letters and not got an answer, I’m not sure it's worth 
writing another one. 
(perfect) 


To have worked so hard and then to have that done to them overnight! 
(perfect) 


Having been fired only the day before for not doing any work, I was eager to 
appear busy. 
(perfect and passive) 


It was petty of me, I know, to have been irritated by such a fellow, but I was. 
(perfect and passive) 


To-infinitive 
To-infinitives may occur as simple non-tensed phrases: 


To cope with the extra traffic caused by the university, a new £7-million road 
bridge will be built over the River Witham. 
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They may also be used with be and the -ed participle as passive voice phrases: 
To be deprived of even one hour of sleep was another step towards total 
exhaustion and collapse. 

They also occur with have and the -ed participle to indicate perfect aspect: 


To have got the 8 o'clock flight would have meant getting up at 4.50. 


They also occur with the -ing participle to indicate progressive aspect: 


How cruel to be having it now, when it was too late. 


Combinations of these structures may also be found: 


Well I’ve heard they're supposed to be being pulled down. 
(progressive and passive) 


And you felt that she ought to have been informed about that? 
(perfect and passive) 


Whales and other marine animals are thought to have been being killed as a 
result of the military tests. 
(perfect, progressive and passive) 


CATENATIVE VERB PHRASES (SEEM TO, MANAGE TO) 216 


Meaning 
A catenative verb phrase is one which includes a verb such as appear to, come to, 
fail to, get to, happen to, manage to, seem to and tend to with a lexical verb. These 
verbs have meanings similar to some of the modal verbs or meanings similar to 
those indicated by aspect choices. However, unlike modal and auxiliary verbs, 
they behave like lexical verbs in that they construct their complex forms with 
auxiliary do, be and have. 

The catenative verbs express modal meanings, indicating whether something is 
probable or certain, and aspectual meanings, indicating whether something is 
achieved or completed: 


“You appear to be a man of many parts,’ she said. 
(could also be expressed with a modal adverb such as: You are probably a man 
of many parts.) 


Do you happen to know Suzie's number? 


He didn't manage to get Anna on the telephone. 
(He wasn't able to/couldn't get Anna on the telephone.) 


We seem to have been this way before. 


We don't tend to go to London very often. 
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The quasi-modal meanings of catenative verbs may be illustrated by the fact that 
they can be removed without any major change to the meaning: 


Do you happen to know Suzie's number? 
(or: Do you know Suzie's number?) 


Do you happen to have a spare pen? 
(or: Do you have a spare pen?) 


We don't tend to go to London very often. 
(or: We don't go to London very often.) 


In the case of fail to, a simple negative may be substituted: 


The package failed to arrive on time. 
(The package did not arrive on time.) 


However, non-catenative lexical verbs cannot be removed in this way without 
major changes to meaning: 


I often long to change my job. 
(compare: I often change my job.) 


«$ 285a where non-catenative lexical verbs which are followed by the fo-infinitive 
are dealt with 


C$ Passive 


Catenative verbs do not occur in the passive. Voice is indicated in the verbs 
following the catenative verb: 


Large sums appear to have been removed from the fund without adequate 
explanation. 


(5erge-cumsdievecbeercappeareddecremovedremdthedune—) 


England's market-led success in the last century, for example, failed to be 
matched in equally market-oriented Ireland. 
Ginglaacdamerketledcuecessnthedasteentureor-examplesvastededxe 
match.) 


Progressive aspect 

Progressive aspect may sometimes be indicated on the catenative verb itself, and 
sometimes on the lexical verb which follows it. The table below shows which 
verbs allow one or both of the options. In cases where both options are possible, 
the more frequent is marked with (+). 
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indicated on lexical verb 


appear to no The mood appears to be changing slightly. 
fail to Leeds University professor Robin no 
Alexander said the latest methods were 
failing to teach children properly. 
getto I'm getting to know Damien better. no 
happen to no I hope you don't mind. I happened to be 
passing and I used to live here once. 
manageto — Ithink it's remarkable that we're Some students even manage to be 
managing to keep in touch. (+) ‘working on a play’ for their entire three 
years at university without anyone ever 
actually seeing so much as a page. 
seem to The university were hanging on and You seem to be losing weight rapidly. (+) 
seeming to think the changes would 
not happen. 
tend to* Outside London, where jobs are scarce, It's a bit infuriating cos you tend to be 


they are tending to accept lower pay 
rather than fewer staff. 


paying the Post Office a lot of extra 
money, or British Telecom. 


* Occurrences of tend to with progressive aspect are infrequent in either combination. 


Perfect aspect 
Perfect aspect may also be indicated on the catenative verb itself or on the lexical 
verb. The table below shows which verbs allow one or both of the options. In 
cases where both options are possible, the more frequent is marked with (+). 


Examples of perfect aspect in catenative verb phrases 


indicated on catenative verb 


indicated on lexical verb 


appear to The furore surrounding Mr Harvey had He appeared to have forgotten I was 
appeared to threaten East 17's there. (+) 
commercial future. 
fail to Sam’s team had failed to get through the Add the kind of guilt most people will 
first round and faced a humiliating defeat feel about failing to have provided 
at the hands of the African team. (+) enough protection, or being responsible 
for an accident, and you have a very 
dangerous cocktail of traumas to adjust to. 
get to By then I had got to know David quite no 
well. 
happen to ... Julia, who had happened to pop in But she happens to have gone off for 
unexpectedly at precisely the wrong the weekend with friends. (+) 
moment, looking for a packet of 
cigarettes ... 
manageto They had managed to have a quick no 
coffee together on the last day of term. 
seem to Robert hadn't seemed to need him of It seems to have worked. (+) 
late, and it had annoyed him. 
tend to It's something we have tended to try If we're lucky enough to own our own 


and focus on. (+) 


homes, we tend to have borrowed either 
our first mortgage or sometimes a second 
against it. 
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Verb phrase 2: tense and aspect 


INTRODUCTION 217 


English verb phrases give information of different kinds. Verb phrases indicate: 
tense, which gives information about time, e.g. I speak (present tense) versus 

I spoke (past tense); aspect, which gives information about the speaker's 
perspective on time, e.g. I spoke (simple aspect) versus I was speaking 
(progressive aspect); voice, whether active (e.g. She destroyed it) or passive 
(e.g. It was destroyed), which gives information about agents and recipients of 
verb processes. This chapter deals with contrasts between the different tenses 
(present and past), and the different aspects (progressive and perfect). Voice 

is dealt with in 476-487 The passive. 

Progressive (also known as continuous) aspect is formed with auxiliary verb 
be + the -ing participle of a lexical verb. Perfect aspect is formed with auxiliary 
verb have + the -ed participle form of a lexical verb. 

Although English does not have a future tense, the term ‘future’ is often used to 
refer to modal and aspect combinations, such as ‘future perfect’ (e.g. Iwill have 
studied for three hours by the time I finish.) or ‘future progressive’ (She will be 
arriving tomorrow.). 

Tense and aspect are combined in the verb phrase. The tense is shown on the 
first verb in the verb phrase (unless it is a modal). All subsequent verbs have non- 
tensed forms (-ing participle, -ed participle, or infinitive). A verb phrase may 
include both aspects, progressive and perfect. 


Examples of aspect in present and past tense 


aspect present tense past tense 
progressive Why is he smiling like that? Why was he smiling like that? 
perfect They have changed the time. They had changed the time. 

(have is present) (had is past) 
perfect and progressive He has been doing some research. He had been doing some research. 
combined 


The perfect auxiliary have comes before the progressive auxiliary be when the two 
are combined: 


perfect progressive 
He | has | been working | on Mrs Green’s case for almost six years. 


(Heis having worked on Mrs Greer’s-ease—) 


+ 214b Ordering of elements in complex verb phrases 


TENSE 218 


English verbs can show two tenses, present and past. Examples are given in the 
table overleaf. 


| 405 
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Examples of present and past tenses 


verb form tense 
I work here. present 
She is working in London. present 
They have left. present 
We worked all day. past 
I was working in the garden. past 
It had worked well. past 


The marking of tense on irregular verbs often involves internal sound changes 
(e.g. sit-sat, speak-spoke). 


«$529 Appendix: Irregular verbs 


Present tenses are mostly concerned with talking about present time, and past 
tenses are mostly concerned with talking about past time. 

The present tense forms are also used to talk about other kinds of time, 
especially the future. Present tense forms can also refer to the past. This is 
particularly true of narratives, where past events may be recounted partly or 
wholly in the present tense (for example, jokes are often told entirely in present 
tense). This is sometimes referred to as the ‘historic present’. Examples of present 
tense forms with future and past reference are given in the table below. 


Examples of present tense forms referring to future and past time 


example tense time referred to 

They are coming to see you next weekend, present future time (3 362) 

I gather. 

Her daughter finishes school tomorrow evening. present future time (++ 369) 

And his mum says, ‘Homework never killed present the past (frequently used for 
anybody,’ and then he said, ‘No, and I’m not dramatising speech reporting in 
going to be the first.’ spoken stories, + 360e) 
Emma, this friend of mine, brought out these present the past (frequently used for 
photographs of the family through the years dramatising important events 
and he’s looking at them, and he said ‘Oh!’ in spoken stories, 3 360a) 


The past tense forms are also used to refer to present time, especially for reasons 
of politeness or indirectness. This is because the past tense distances an event 
from the present, and distancing an event can make it more indirect. Examples are 
given in the table below. 


Examples of past tense forms referring to present time 
example tense time referred to 
A: I wondered if you felt it would make a past present time 
difference if more people wrote or telephoned 
or said what they thought. 
B: Well yes. 
[customer on the telephone to a travel agent] past present time 
We were wondering about going to Amsterdam. 
We ere wanting to stay in tents or in a caravan 
or in a bed and breakfast to see what the different 
prices were. 
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As can be seen in the table above, past tense may combine with progressive 
aspect (we were wondering/we were wanting) to further emphasise politeness, 
indirectness or tentativeness. 


«$408 


THE PRESENT SIMPLE 219 


The present simple is formed using the present tense form of a lexical verb (the 
same as the base form) for all persons except third person singular. Third person 
singular is formed by adding -s or -es to the base form. 


The present simple: formation 


1st and 2nd person singular/plural, 3rd person singular 3rd person inflection 

3rd person plural 

I/you/we/they/the children He/she/it/one/the in most verbs -s is added to 

talka lot. child talks a lot. base form 

I/you/we/they/the children He/she/it/the child verbs ending in consonant + y: 

worry about it. worries about it. y changes to i, and -es is added to 
base form 

I/you/we/they/the children He/she/it/the child verbs ending in s, z, ch, sh or x: -es is 

miss her. misses her. added to base form 


For a small number of verbs ending in a single -s, variations are possible in which 
the -s is doubled: 


To focus: He/she/it focuses (or focusses) on the problem of unemployment. 

To bus: The primary school buses (or busses) children in from miles around. 
(brings them in a bus) 

To bias: The question biases (or biasses) people against voting yes’. 


There are also some other special cases of spelling and/or pronunciation: 


be do say 

I am I/you/we/they do I/you/we/they say 
you/we/they are he/she/it does (/daz/) He/she/it says (/sez/) 
he/she/it is 

have go 

I/you/we/they have I/you/we/they go 

he/she/it has he/she/it goes 


The declarative and interrogative forms of the present simple are shown in the 
table overleaf. 
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The present simple: declarative and interrogative forms 


declarative interrogative 
affirmative negative affirmative negative 
I/you/we/they work. | I/you/we/they don’t Do I/you/we/they Don’t I/you/we/they 
work. work? work? 
(informal) (informal) 
I/you/we/they do not Do I/you/we/they not 
work. work? 
(more formal) (more formal) 
He/she/it/one works. He/she/it/one doesn’t Does he/she/it/one Doesn’t he/she/it/one 
work. work? work? 
(informal) (informal) 


He/she/it one does 
not work. 
(more formal) 


Does he/she/it/one not 
work? 


(more formal) 


THE PAST SIMPLE 


220 


Regular verbs form the past simple by adding -ed to the base form: 


The flight lasted ten hours and we landed at 6.30 in the morning. 


We talked for hours on the phone. 


Negative and interrogative forms are constructed with auxiliary did. 


The past simple: affirmative, negative and interrogative forms 
interrogative 


affirmative 


negative 


I missed it. 


I did not/didn’t miss it. 


Did I miss it? 


Didn't I miss it? 
(informal) 

Did I not miss it? 
(more formal) 


He looked well. 


He did not/didn’t look well. 


Did he look well? 


Didn't he look well? 

(informal) 

Did he not look well? 
(more formal) 


For irregular verbs, the past simple form is the second of the three parts of a 
verb, which are usually listed as base form - past form - -ed participle. 


Irregular verbs 

base form past form -ed participle 
see saw seen 

take took taken 

put put put 
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Negative and interrogative past simple forms of irregular verbs are formed in the 
same way as with regular verbs, using auxiliary did + the base form: 


I didn't eat my lunch. 
Q-dideccateams-d ese) 
What did he sing for you? 
GAchacdidEResanederxeu?) 


«% 508e Rule 5: Spelling of verb forms and -ed forms 


TYPES OF TIME REFERENCE 


221 


The types of time that the verb forms may refer to are quite complex. For example, 
the present tense forms may refer to a variety of different types of time. A wide 
range of references is made possible by combining the present tense with 
progressive aspect (be + -ing) and/or perfect aspect (have + -ed participle). The 
same applies to past time references. Examples are given in the table below. 


Examples of tenses for a variety of time references 


example 


type of time reference 


This soup tastes nice. 


the actual moment of speaking (‘present time’) 


Come on! I’m waiting for you. 


the actual moment of speaking (‘present time’) 


I work in a big office. 


time around the moment of speaking (‘present time’) 


He is getting old. 


time around the moment of speaking (‘present time’) 


Water freezes at zero degrees Celsius. 


general time, always true (in this book included in 
‘present time’) 


We leave for Italy next week. 


the future, based on a present arrangement or fact 
(in this book dealt with under ‘future time’) 


He is leaving London tomorrow. 


the future, based on a present fact or already made 
decision (in this book dealt with under ‘future time’) 


I said ‘You all right, Bill?’ He says, ‘Give 
me a cigarette.’ 


the past, reporting what was said (in this book, dealt 
with under ‘past time’) 


She has aged a lot. She doesn't look well. 


time beginning in the past and continuing till now 
(in this book dealt with under 'past time") 


I've been working hard. 


time beginning in the past and continuing till now 
(in this book dealt with under 'past time") 


They'd sold the house some years before. 


time beginning in the past and continuing till a point 
in the past (in this book dealt with under ‘past time’) 


I'd been swimming so my hair was wet. 


time beginning in the past and continuing till a point 
in the past (in this book dealt with under ‘past time’) 
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€ Present time may be seen as the moment of speaking or writing, or the idea of 
‘time around now’, or the more general, permanent time relating to truths and 
general facts. 

e References to present time are made through the simple and progressive forms 
of the present tense. However, some references to present time may be made 
using past tense forms (* 343). 

e Pasttime refers to an earlier time separated from the present. References to 
past time are usually made with the past tenses (past simple, past progressive, 
past perfect). However, some past time references may be made using present 
tense forms (+ 360). 

e Future time refers to time after the present, either separated from the present, 
Or seen as starting from the present and continuing forward. References to 
future time may be made with modal verbs (e.g. will, shall, may) or with the 
present tense forms ($ 362 and 369). 

e References to time beginning in the past and continuing until now are usually 
made with the present perfect forms, which are dealt with under past time 
(=$ 351-354). 

e References to time beginning in an earlier past and continuing until a 
determined point in the past are usually made with the past perfect forms, 
which are dealt with under past time (+ 355-357). 


ESTABLISHING THE TIME FRAME 222 


Explicit time frame 
The time frame for the choice of verb tense can be established by the presence of 
an adjunct or an adverbial clause. 


Examples of adjunct or adverbial clause to establish time frame 


example time frame 

They're travelling through Italy at the moment. present time 

She's arriving in Bogota next week. future time 

Her daughter finishes school tomorrow evening. future time 

She started last Monday. past time 

Plymouth has changed in the last fez years. time leading up to the moment of speaking 
His mother had died years previously. time before a point in the past 

I'ue known Jill since I came here in about 1975. time leading up to the moment of speaking 
I really didn't even concentrate on it when I was past time 

doing it. 


Implicit time frame 
The time frame may be implicit or already established, and simply understood in 
the context. 
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Examples of implicit time frame 


example form implicit time frame 

Why is he smiling like that? present progressive present time (moment of speaking) 

I think you've probably got the simple past past time (you dialled at some point 

wrong number. What number separated from the moment of 

did you dial? speaking) 

Ben's moving to Manchester so present progressive future time (he will move at some 

he's selling his house. point soon) 

A: Have you rung dad? present perfect time leading up to the moment of 

B: No, not yet. speaking, during which you may 
have rung 

I told her I’d invited you. past perfect time before a point in the past 
(before I told her) 

ASPECT AND MEANING 223 


Aspect refers to the speaker's/writer's perspective on the time of an event. 

In English, aspect is concerned mainly with how the speaker perceives the 
duration of events, and how different events relate to one another in time. 

An event may be referred to in different ways, even though the point in time 
when it occurs may be unchanged. For example, the same event in the past can be 
referred to by either the past simple or the present perfect, depending on the 
speaker's perception of the importance or relevance of an event: 


A: They've sold their house there, you know. 

B: Oh have they. Where have they gone? 

A: Oh she's a bit fed up really. They sold the house because he wants a job up 
north. 


The speaker uses perfect aspect (have sold) to announce the news of the house 
sale (a typical use of the present perfect to mark ‘newsworthiness’) but then uses 
the past simple (sold) when expanding on the details, even though both verbs 
refer to the same event. 

The choice of aspect may also reflect an emphasis on whether an event was 
long-lasting or just a point in time. It may also reflect whether it is to be seen as 
temporary or permanent, whether it is/was already in progress when something 
else happened, whether it is generally or always the case, whether it happens 
regularly, etc. 

English has two aspects: progressive (sometimes called continuous) aspect and 
perfect aspect. 
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PROGRESSIVE ASPECT 224 


With progressive aspect, the focus is principally on the duration of the event. It 
may therefore be used to indicate that something is ongoing, unfinished, or that it 
is extended but temporary. It may indicate that something is/was/will be already 
in progress when something else happens/happened. In other words, the focus is 
not on the starting or finishing point of an event, but on the event as seen from its 
centre. Examples are given in the table below. 

Progressive aspect involves the use of auxiliary be and the -ing form of a lexical 
verb. 


Examples of progressive aspect 


example form type of duration 

1 [on the telephone] present progressive an ongoing process at the 
It’s about half past two and moment of speaking 
I’m approaching Lyon. 

2 [MP= Member of Parliament] present perfect progressive continuing from a year ago till 
He has been doing some now and possibly into the 
research for an MP for about future 
a year. 

5 My knees were shaking. past progressive an ongoing process at the 


point in the past the speaker is 
referring to 


4 This had been goingon since past perfect progressive continuing from September till 
September. the moment in the past the 
speaker is talking about 
5 PU be working when you will/shall + progressive will be an ongoing process at 
get home. (often called future the point in the future the 
progressive) speaker is referring to 
6 We'll have been living here will/shall + perfect will continue from twelve 
twelve years soon. progressive (often called years before till the point in 
future perfect progressive) the future referred to (‘soon’) 
7 It must have been going on modal perfect progressive an ongoing process probably 
for years. occurring over a period of 


time leading up to now or up 
to a point in the past 


Some of the sentences in the table above are best understood in contrast with 
possible meanings of their simple form equivalents. 


2 He has done some research for an MP for about a year. This sees the action 
more as a completed event, and could - but not necessarily - mean the action is 
finished. 

5 My knees shook. This could mean my knees shook for a defined period of time 
(e.g. a few seconds) then stopped. 

5 llli work when you get home. This could mean ‘TIl start work when you get 
home'. 
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The infinitive form of the progressive (following verbs such as hope, intend, 
like, seem, want, and other structures requiring an infinitive) is formed with 
to be + -ing form of the verb: 


He just seemed to be doing the same thing we were doing. 


I don't want to be walking round on my own at nights. 


It's a peculiar essay to be doing at university, I would have thought. 


The present progressive 


224a 


The present progressive is formed with the present tense forms of be + -ing form of 
a lexical verb. Examples are given in the table below. 


The present progressive: declarative and interrogative forms 


declarative interrogative 

affirmative negative affirmative negative 

I’m doing it right. I'm not doing it right. Am I doing it right? Aren't I doing it right? 
(informal) (informal) (informal) 

I am doing it right. I am not doing it right. Am I not doing it right? 
(more formal) (more formal) (more formal) 
You/we/they're You/we/they're not Are you/we/they Aren’t you/we/they 
working on Friday. working on Friday. working on Friday? working on Friday? 
(informal) You/we/they aren't (informal) 


You/we/they are 


working on Friday. 


(more formal) 


He/she/one it’s 
working today. 
(informal) 


He/she/it/one is 
working today. 
(more formal) 


working on Friday. 
(informal) 


You/we/they are not 
working on Friday. 
(more formal) 


He/she/it/one’s not Is he/she/it/one 
working today. working today? 
He/she/it/one isn’t 

working today. 

(informal) 


He/she/it/one is not 
working today. 
(more formal) 


+ 508f Rule 6: Spelling of verb forms: -ing forms 


Are you/we/they not 
working on Friday? 
(more formal) 


Isn’t he/she/it/one 
working today? 
(informal) 


Is he/she/it/one not 
working today? 
(more formal) 


The past progressive 224b 


The past progressive is formed with was/were + -ing form of a lexical verb: 
The wind was blowing from the north. 


Were you expecting someone? 
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The table below shows the declarative and interrogative forms of the past progressive. 


The past progressive: declarative and interrogative forms 


declarative interrogative 
affirmative negative affirmative negative 
I/he/she/it/one was I/he/she/it/one wasn’t Was I/he/she/it/one Wasn’t I/he/she/it 
running late. running late. running late? running late? 
(informal) (informal) 
I/he/she/it/one was not Was I/he/she/it/one not 
running late. running late? 
(more formal) (more formal) 
You/we/they were You/we/they weren't Were you/we/they Weren’t you/we/they 
sleeping. (informal) sleeping. (informal) sleeping? sleeping? (informal) 


The future progressive 


You/we/they were not 


sleeping. 
(more formal) 


Were you/we/they not 
sleeping? 
(more formal) 


224c 


Progressive references to the future are formed with will/'ll/shall + be + -ing form 
of the lexical verb. The table below shows the declarative and interrogative forms 
of the future progressive. 


The future progressive: declarative and interrogative forms 


declarative 
affirmative 


negative 


interrogative 
affirmative 


negative 


(Subject)'ll be waiting 
at the station. 
(informal) 


(Subject) will be 
waiting at the 
station. 

(more formal) 


(Subject) won't be 


waiting at the station. 


(informal) 


(Subject) will not be 


waiting at the station. 


(more formal) 


Will (subject) be 
waiting at the 
station? 


Won't (subject) be 
waiting at the station? 
(informal) 


Will (subject)not be 
waiting at the station? 
(more formal) 


Will not (subject) be 
waiting at the station? 
(very formal and now 
considered archaic) 


I/we shall be minding 
the children. 
(more formal) 


I/we shan't be 
minding the 
children. 
(informal) 


I/we shall not be 
minding the children. 
(more formal) 
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Shall I/we be 
minding the 
children? 


Shan't I/we be minding 
the children? (informal) 


Shall I/we not be 
minding the children? 
(more formal) 


Shall not I/we be 
minding the children? 
(very formal and now 
considered archaic) 
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Where there is a choice between will and shall (i.e. with first person pronouns), 
the forms with shall are more formal than those with zill. 


«% 492d The past progressive on progressive aspect in indirect reports 


PERFECT ASPECT 225 


Perfect aspect is concerned with the speaker's perspective on the relationship 
between one time frame and an event that takes place in another time frame. 
An event which took place in the past may be seen as relevant to the present 
moment. Likewise, an event due to take place in the future may be seen as 
linked to the present moment. The table below gives examples of different time- 
frame relationships. 

Perfect aspect involves the use of auxiliary have + -ed participle of a lexical 
verb. The tense may be present or past. Future perfect forms are created using 
zill/'ll/shall. 


Examples of perfect aspect 


example form time relationship 
I've lived here about 25 years. present perfect the whole period from 25 years ago 
till now 
The flight is at 715. They've present perfect the time change happened between 
changed the time. some unspecified point in the past 
and now 
I had finished just before I past perfect the time I finished in relation to the time 
went to work. (in the past) when I went to work 
That was about 1936. That past perfect the time we lived in Manchester in 
was when we came to Stockport. relation to 1936 
We had lived in Manchester 
before that. 
Yesterday and tomorrow all future perfect yesterday and the period up to and 
together I will have spent including tomorrow 
£100 on train fares. 
In three years’ time, we'll have future perfect the time between when we started living 
lived here 20 years. here and three years in the future from 
now 
They may have been confused. modal perfect a possible event during a time leading up 


to now or up to a point in the past 
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The present perfect 


225a 


The declarative and interrogative forms of the present perfect simple are shown in 


the table below. 


The present perfect: declarative and interrogative forms 


declarative interrogative 
affirmative negative affirmative negative 
I/you/we/they ve I/you/we/they Have I/you/we/they Haven't I/you/we/they 
worked. haven't worked. worked? worked? 
(informal) I/you/we/they’ve not (informal) 

worked. 
I/you/we/they (informal) Have I/you/we/they not 
have worked. worked? 
(more formal) I/you/we/they have not (more formal) 

worked. 

(more formal) 
He/she/it/one’s He/she/it/one hasn’t Has he/she/it/one Hasn't he/she/it/one 
worked. worked. worked? worked? 
(informal) He/she/it/one’s not (informal) 

worked. 
He/she/it/one has (informal) Has he/she/it/one not 
worked. worked? 


(more formal) 


The past perfect 


He/she/it/one has not 


worked. 
(more formal) 


(more formal) 


225b 


The past perfect simple forms are the same as the present perfect, but with had 
being used instead of have and has, and 'd being used as the contracted form. The 
table below shows the declarative and interrogative forms of the past perfect 


simple. 


The past perfect: declarative and interrogative forms 


declarative interrogative 
affirmative negative affirmative negative 
I/you/we/they’d I/you/we/they hadn’t Had I/you/we/they Hadn't I/you/we/they 
already started. already started. already started? already started? 
(informal) I/you/we/they’d not (informal) 

already started. 
I/you/we/they had (informal) Had I/you/we/they not 
already started. already started? 
(more formal) I/you/we/they had (more formal) 


not already started. 
(more formal) 
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continued 
declarative interrogative 
affirmative negative affirmative negative 
He/she/it/one'd He/she/it/one hadn't Had he/she/it/one Hadn't he/she/it/one 
already started. already started. already started? already started? 
(informal) He/she/it/one'd not (informal) 

already started. 
He/she/it/one had (informal) Had he/she/it/one not 
already started. already started? 
(more formal) He/she/it had not (more formal) 

already started. 

(more formal) 

Perfect infinitive 225c 


The infinitive form of the perfect aspect (following verbs such as hope, intend, 
like, seem, and other structures requiring an infinitive) is formed with to have + 
-ed participle: 


I was hoping to have finished by now. 
They don't seem to have solved all the other problems. 


Are you supposed to have fed the dog? 


The perfect aspect may also occur in a non-tensed -ing form: 


Having arrived eventually in Salt Lake City at 5.50 a.m. and walked around for 
a couple of hours, I wandered into a downtown supermarket. 


COMBINING PERFECT AND PROGRESSIVE ASPECT 226 


The present and past perfect may both combine with progressive aspect: 
I've been cycling for years through busy traffic. 


This had been going on since September. 
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Types of verb 


INTRODUCTION 227 


There are three basic types of verb in English: lexical verbs, auxiliary verbs and 
modal verbs. 


Lexical verbs 

Lexical verbs can stand alone. Lexical verbs have meanings denoting actions, 
events and states, and belong to an open class (i.e. new verbs are frequently 
created): 


They laughed. 
It rained all night. 
We had to catch a bus. 


Some lexical verbs such as appear, be, become, feel, get, look, remain, seem, smell, 
sound, taste, which are followed by predicative complements, are called copular 
verbs: 


He's a teacher. 
That smells good. 
«% 288 Copular complementation 


Auxiliary verbs 
The auxiliary verbs are be, do and have. Auxiliary verbs add extra information to 
the lexical verb. 


e Auxiliary be is used to indicate progressive aspect (++ 224) and passive voice 
(=$ 478). 

e Auxiliary do is used in the creation of interrogative, negative and emphatic 
structures. 

e Auxiliary have is used to indicate perfect aspect (++ 225). 


Auxiliary verbs are usually followed by a lexical verb, but they may occur without 
a lexical verb in reduced clauses (i.e. clauses with ellipsis). They may also occur in 
clauses where do substitutes for a lexical verb: 


A: Are you hoping to get it finished today? 
B: Yes, ze are. 
(ellipsis: Yes, we are hoping to get it finished today.) 


A: Will you ring the electrician? 
B: I already have done. 
(do as substitute verb: I already have rung the electrician.) 


|419 
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Be, do and have can be used as auxiliary verbs or as lexical verbs. In these 
examples of be, do and have as auxiliary verbs, the lexical verbs are in green: 


He was working over there. 
What do they call them? 
Have you been home? 


I've been asked that question a number of times. 


Examples of be, do and have as lexical verbs: 


That was a good meal. 
(also referred to as copular be) 


He would need to do his exams before he went. 

Can I have a receipt for it? 
Modal verbs 
Modal verbs belong to a closed class of verbs whose core members are can, could, 
may, might, shall, should, will, would and must, along with semi-modals such as 


dare, need, ought to and used to. Modal verbs generally encode meanings 
connected with degrees of certainty and degrees of necessity: 


We could go up and get one. 


A: I’m sure one day you'll go back to teaching. 
B: I might. 


We ought to do something about that missing roof-tile. 


Modal verbs are usually followed by a lexical verb, but they may occur without a 
lexical verb in clauses with ellipsis. They may also occur in clauses where do 
substitutes for a lexical verb: 


A: Ill give her a ring. 
B: Yes, you must. 
(ellipsis: Yes, you must give her a ring.) 


A: You know the Philips? 
B: Well I should do. 
(do as substitute verb: Well I should know them.) 


*$ 377-407 Modality 


LEXICAL VERBS 228 


Regular verbs 228a 


Regular verbs, the class to which most lexical verbs belong, have four different 
forms. These forms realise a variety of functions. The most typical functions are 
shown in the table below. 
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form function example 
base form present tense People always look at me. 
infinitive (with or without to) I want to look. 
Let me look. 
-s form present tense (3rd person singular) She looks at everyone. 
-ing form progressive aspect What are you looking at? 
non-tensed in non-finite clause Looking ahead, we should book flights 
for the summer holidays. 
gerund (nominal form) Looking shouldn't offend anyone. 
-ing form adjectives They had to work in freezing 
temperatures. 
-ed form past tense We looked for a taxi. 
-ed participle I've looked everywhere. 


non-tensed in non-finite clauses 


Looked at in that way, it seemed less 
problematic. 


-ed form adjectives 


We had some wonderful Irish smoked 
salmon. 


The present tense form is the same as the base form for all persons except third 
person singular, which takes the -s form: 


I/we/you/they look 
(present tense form) 


He/she/it/one looks 


(-s form) 


Irregular verbs 


228b 


Irregular verbs, like regular verbs, have a base form, an -s form and an -ing form, 

but they vary in how the functions of the regular verb -ed form are realised. 
Some irregular verbs have the same form for the base form and for all the 

functions of the -ed form. 


All three forms the same 


base form -ed form as past tense -edform as -ed participle/adjective/non-tensed 
cut cut cut 

set set set 

shut shut shut 


Some irregular verbs have the same form for the base and -ed form as 
-ed participle/adjective/non-tensed, but a different form for the -ed form as 


past tense. 


Base form and -ed participle, etc. the same; past tense different 


base form -ed form as past tense -edform as -ed participle/adjective/non-tensed 
come came come 

become became become 

run ran run 
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Some irregular verbs have three different forms which correspond to the functions 
of the base and the -ed forms of regular verbs. 


All three forms different 


base form -ed form as past tense -edform as -ed participle/adjective/non-tensed 
speak spoke spoken 

take took taken 

sim swam swum 


There are other variations too. $ 529 Appendix: Irregular verbs for a full list of 
irregular verbs with their base and -ed forms 


Be, have, do 
Be, have and do have irregular forms for the present tense: 


be have do 
Iam I/we/you/they have I/we/you/they do 
you/we/they are he/she/it/one has he/she/it/one does 


he/she/it/one is 


Be also has irregular past tense forms: 
I/he/she/it was 


we/you/they were 


THE BASE FORM 229 


The base form functions as the present tense form for all persons and numbers 
except the third person singular (which uses the -s form). (Modal verbs do not 
show these contrasts of tense, person and number.): 


They work on exactly the same principle. 


I hate carrots. 


The base form functions as the infinitive (with or without to): 
I hope to see you tomorrow. 


I'll let you know what's to be done. 


The base form is used for the imperative mood: 


Sit here then. 


The base form also functions as the subjunctive mood (+$ 159e) for all persons, 
including third person singular: 


The doctor insisted that he go to the hospital for a series of tests. 
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The -s form is used with third-person-singular subjects (he/she/it/one and 
singular nouns) to indicate the present tense: 


He lives at 27 Webber Close. 
It depends on what you want to do. 
The coffee smells good. 


The -ing form is used with auxiliary be to form progressive aspect: 
I was doing some work for Sally. 
He's looking well these days. 


The -ing form also occurs in non-finite clauses: 
Getting no reply, she rang the bell again. 
He stared at me, as if trying to make up his mind. 


The -ing form functions as the gerund, which is a noun-like (nominal) form which 
can occur as the head of a noun phrase or as the complement of a preposition: 


When I was a lad, I had to milk cows by hand. Now all milking is done by 
machines. 


It was a good play, with some very good acting. 
Thank you for coming. 
You can get back to the car park by going up to the first floor. 


In its nominal function, the -ing form is frequent in noun compounds: 
We need a new washing machine. 
Where are my walking-boots? 


The -ing form can also act as an adjective: 


Falling processor prices means this is a good time to buy a new computer. 


The -ed form indicates the past tense: 
I just phoned your place. 
It looked a bit big. 
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The -ed form functions as the -ed participle, which is used with auxiliary have and 
be to form perfect aspect and passive voice: 


I've broken my glasses. 
(perfect aspect) 


I wasn't offended by what she said. 
(passive voice) 


The -ed form also occurs in non-finite clauses: 
Encouraged by our progress, we decided to go on. 


Whenever asked, shoz all your documents. 


The -ed form is often used as an adjective: 
D'you want fried rice or plain? 


AUXILIARY VERBS 233 
General 233a 
Be 


Auxiliary be is used with the -ing form of a lexical verb to indicate progressive 
aspect and with the -ed form of a lexical verb to indicate passive voice: 


She was working in Glasgow. 
(progressive aspect) 


She was rushed to hospital last week. 
(passive voice) 


Do 
Auxiliary do is used with the base form of a lexical verb in negative, interrogative 
and emphatic structures, and as a substitute for a lexical verb or clause predicate: 


I do not trust people who change so abruptly. 
(negative) 


Did you see Sarah at school? 
(interrogative) 


I'm a good complainer. I do complain a lot. 
(emphatic) 


A: I cried. 
B: Yes I did too. 
(substitute) 


Have 
Auxiliary have is used with the -ed participle to indicate perfect aspect: 


We have looked don there. 
They had already eaten when we got there. 
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Negative forms and auxiliary verbs 233b 


Not is placed after the auxiliary verb to form the negative: 
Pupils were not turning up. 
(2upibeaxetsseredurpine up-) 


I have not left the house. 


The contracted form of the negative (n’t) is very frequent in spoken language and 
is also used in informal writing. In writing it is attached to the auxiliary verb, 
without a space: 


It hasn't got any particular sort of name. 
You weren't here yesterday. 
The locals don’t mix that well with the students. 


When the contracted forms of be (’m, "re and ’s) and the contracted forms of have 
(ve, ’s and ’d) are used, n’t is not used: 


I'm not doing that one. 
(Zomccdeinedbecene-) 

We've not abandoned you. 

(or: We haven't abandoned you.) 


Interrogative forms and auxiliary verbs 233c 


Interrogative structures involving auxiliary verbs consist of auxiliary + subject + 
lexical verb: 


Are the children looking forward to it? 
Has she finished her room now? 
What did your mother do? 
QGXchat-did-de-votumother?) 

Auxiliary verbs also occur in corresponding question tags: 
Annabel has lost a lot of weight actually, hasn't she? 
You know what it's like, don't you? 


Contracted forms of auxiliary verbs 233d 


Auxiliary verbs have contracted forms which are widely used in spoken language 
and in informal writing. The contracted forms are written with an apostrophe (’) 
and without a space. The contracted forms are: 


be do have 

I’m d’you (do) I/we/they’ve (have) 

We/you/they’re (are) He/she/it/one’s (has) 
He/she/it/one’s (is) I/we/you/he/she/it/one/they’d (had) 
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I think they're starting it again. 
(they are) 


She's paying for everything. 
(she is) 


Apparently it's what he's wanted to do all his life. 
(itis/he has) 


Do you frequently contracts to d'you. In very informal spoken language, did you 
may also contract to d’you: 


D'you normally have to book? 
(do you) 


D'you hear what's happened to Ted? 
(did you) 


The interpretation of 's depends on what follows it. It represents is in the present 
progressive if it is followed by the -ing form (she’s eating — she is eating), or if it is 
followed by an adjective or a noun (she’s lovely = she is lovely; she's a girl = she is 
a girl). If it is followed by an -ed participle, it can represent is in the be passive 
(she’s forgiven = she is forgiven) or has in the present perfect (she’s started = she 
has started). It represents has if it is followed by got (she’s got = she has got): 


She's turning into a friend. 
(She is turning ...) 


It's published by Cambridge University Press. 
(passive: It is published by ...) 


He's left. He left Sunday. 
(He has left.) 


The contraction 'd represents had if it is followed by the -ed participle (I'd left =I 
had left) or by better (I'd better =I had better). It represents would if it is followed 
by the base form (I'd like =I would like; ld have done it =I would have done it), 
or if it is followed by rather or sooner (I'd rather not go — I would rather not go): 
I'd phoned and he wasn't there. 
(-ed participle: I had phoned ...) 


I'd agree with Jim with what he's said there. 
(base form: I would agree with Jim ...) 


Ellipsis and substitution with auxiliary verbs 233e 
Auxiliary verbs occur in clauses with ellipsis and in substitute clauses. The 
contracted forms are not used: 


A: Are you looking forward to the New Year? 
B: O yes. Yes, I am. 


(B-Ob-ves—¥es nc) 
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He wondered why he'd been put where he had. 
(ellipsis: ... where he had been put.) 


I saw her across a crowded room and thought she was really beautiful and that 
I must speak to her, so I did. 
(ellipsis: ... so I did speak to her.) 


He couldn't go so I did instead. 
(substitution: ... so I went instead.) 


MODAL VERBS 234 


General 234a 
The core modal verbs are can, could, may, might, shall, should, will, would and 
must. Core modal verbs are used with the base form of a lexical verb, without to: 


Could I speak to Maureen please? 


(Cente te-spealte eee please?) 


Core modal verbs are not preceded by the auxiliary verbs: 


Can you help me, please? 
(Boror eehehe pease) 


You mustn’t put it near a naked flame. 
Corden Hespe keH e) 


Modal verbs may be followed by auxiliary be and have indicating aspect and 
voice: 


We could be waiting here for hours. Let's go home. 
(progressive aspect) 


I might have got killed. 
(perfect aspect) 


These gates will be locked at 8pm. 
(passive voice) 


There are also semi-modal verbs such as dare, need, ought to and used to 
(“$ 395). 


Negative forms of modal verbs 234b 


Not is placed after the modal verb to form the negative: 
She could not shut her eyes to the daylight. 


I would not wish to disagree. 
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The contracted negative n’t is used in spoken language and in informal writing 
with can, could, should, would, might and must, and with the semi-modals ought, 
need and dare: 


I couldn't believe it. 
He shouldn't have been irritated by them. 
I’m told I mustn't eat too quickly. 


She needn’t worry if she can't get back to me. 


The contracted negative forms of shall and will are shan't and won't: 
I shan’t ask you again. 


My white shirt probably won't fit me. 


Negative forms, uncontracted and contracted, for the core modal verbs 


verb uncontracted negative contracted negative 

can cannot; can not can’t 

could could not couldn’t 

may may not mayn't (very rare) 

might might not mightn't 

must must not mustn’t 

will will not "ll not; won't 

shall shall not "ll not; shan't 

would would not 'd not; wouldn't 

should should not shouldn't 
Interrogative forms of modal verbs 234c 


Interrogative structures involving modal verbs consist of modal verb + subject + 
lexical verb: 


Will you be at home Saturday morning? 


Can my friend come too? 


Auxiliary do is not used: 


Can you tell me where the market is please? 


(2eceuweaemtelbieohieredtheanarkeciplease?] 


Modal verbs also occur in corresponding tags: 
They will make it on time, won't they? 
He mustn’t shout like that, must he? 


He could win, he could. 
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Contracted forms of modal verbs 234d 


Will and would have contracted forms which are especially common in spoken 
language and informal writing. Will and shall are frequently shortened to "Il in 
declarative clauses: 


We'll see what happens. 
(We will/shall see ...) 


«% 365 on ‘independent’ ll 
«% 377-407 Modality 


Ellipsis and substitution with modal verbs 234e 


Modal verbs occur in clauses with ellipsis. The contracted forms are not used in 
ellipted clauses and clauses with substitute do: 


A: We could get a video couldn’t we? 
B: Yeah, we could. 


A: So will you look after that for us? 

B: I will. 

(FH) 

A: But it might be worth just giving that number a ring. 
B: Yeah, I will do. 


(Xeah;-Pl-de:) 
MULTI-WORD VERBS 235 
General 235a 


A lexical verb may combine with a particle to form a multi-word verb which 
behaves as a single unit of meaning. The particle may be an adverb or a 
preposition. In the following examples, verbs and their accompanying particles 
are in bold: 


This calls for a celebration. 
(calls for = demands/requires) 


They've been turned down once already. 
(turned down — refused) 


Did mum and dad get away all right? 
(get away = leave/depart) 


I think I’m going to drop off soon. 
(drop off — fall asleep) 
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Some multi-word verbs have two particles: 


He never looks down on her for what she’s doing. 
(looks down on = disrespects, considers less worthy) 


I don’t see why I should have to put up with that. 
(put up with = accept, tolerate) 


The particle is linked closely to the lexical verb, and cannot be separated and 
fronted in the way it can in other structures: 


Off she ran. 
(verb run plus adverb off; non-fronted version: She ran off.) 


Mum and dad got away all right. 
CASeas-eotunamaand- dada bishc) 


(multi-word verb get away = leave, depart) 


For Jill I bought a necklace. 
(verb buy plus prepositional phrase for Jill; non-fronted version: I bought a 
necklace for Jill.) 


This calls for a celebration. 
(Ees-g-eelebrecienchi-ealls.) 
(multi-word verb call for plus object a celebration; calls for = demands) 


The most frequent verbs and the particles they combine with to form multi-word verbs 


verb example particles verb example particles 
come into, off, out, up make for, out, up 

get at, away, on pick on, out, up 

give in, off, up pull over, through, up 
go into, off, on put across, forward, out 
hold against, on, to run into, over, up 

keep on, up, to set off, out, up 

knock about, down, over take back, off, to 

let off, out, up turn over, round, up 
look after, into, over work on, out, up 


Multi-word verbs fall into three main classes, which are described in subsequent 
sections: 


e phrasal verbs (235c, d, e) 
e prepositional verbs (235f) 
e phrasal-prepositional verbs (235g) 


Particles 235b 


The most common particles which combine with lexical verbs to form multi-word 
verbs are shown in the table below, along with a selection of verbs (and verbs + 
particles) they combine with. 
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The most common particles and the verbs they combine with to form multi-word verbs 


particle example verbs (+particles) particle example verbs (+particles) 
about go, hang, knock, mess off come, go, get, take 
ahead forge, go, keep, move on come, get, go, put 
around come, get, go, knock out break, come, go, put 

at come, get, look, play over come, get, go, turn 

away get, put, run, take round come, drop, go, hang 
back come, get, go, take through come, get, go, run 

down break, come, go, put to come, get on, go back, keep 
for care, go, look, stand together get, go, pull, put 

in come, get, go, take up come, open, pick, take 
into break, get, go, run with deal, do away, go, put up 


Other particles include about, across, after, against, along, apart, aside, astray, 
away, by, for, forward(s), from, onto, under, upon: 


She also came across as being stupid as well. 
(came across = appeared) 


The fridge has fallen apart. 
(fallen apart = broken into pieces) 


A day didn’t pass by when I didn’t know what was going on. 
Multi-word verbs are written as separate words, not as a single word or with 
hyphens: 


I think I’m going to drop off soon. 
(Not: I think I’m going to dropoff soon.) 
(Not: I think I’m going drop-off soon.) 


Phrasal verbs 235c 


Phrasal verbs consist of a lexical verb and a particle. Phrasal verbs may be 
intransitive or transitive (++ 282). In the case of transitive phrasal verbs, the 
position of the object (in green in the examples below) may vary: 


You're not going to sort out your problems in a month. 
(sort out — solve) 


[to a small child reaching for a drink at table] 
Careful, darling, don't knock that over! 
(knock it over = make it fall) 
A number of phrasal verbs are intransitive, i.e. they do not require an object: 


The radio alarm went off at the same time as usual. 
(went off — rang) 


I waited till the noise of the train died away then walked home. 
(died away = became inaudible) 
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Many verbs may be used both transitively and intransitively. There may be a 
difference in meaning between the transitive use and the intransitive use: 


OR, better get back to reality now I suppose! 
(intransitive: return) 


He wouldn't be able to stand losing Sonnie now. He had to get her back. 
(transitive: regain her/re-possess her) 


I've got to set off at five o'clock. 
(intransitive: begin a journey) 


As soon as he moves, he's going to set the alarm off. 
(transitive: cause it to ring) 


Transitive phrasal verbs 235d 


Many phrasal verbs can be used with a direct object. The most frequent include: 


blow up give up sort out 
break down hand in/out take back 
bring up hold up take over 
carry on leave out take up 
check out look up tell off 
close down make up throw away 
drink up phone up try on 

drop off put off turn down 
eat up put on wake up 
fill up ring up work out 
find out rub out write down 
finish off save up 

give away shut down 


In most cases, the particle may come before or after the direct object (in green in 
the examples below) if the object is not a personal pronoun: 


In Kent, burglars blew up a fireworks factory after trying to break in using 
oxyacetylene cutting equipment. 

(or: ....burglars blew a fireworks factory up ...) 

(blew up = made it explode) 


We decided to put the meeting off for a couple of weeks. 
(or: We decided to put off the meeting for a couple of weeks.) 
(put off = postpone) 
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As usual it will be left to me to sort everything out. 
(sort out — organise) 


But don't throw away that fur coat yet. 
(throw away = dispose of) 


When the direct object is a personal pronoun, the pronoun always comes before 
the particle: 


A: I’ve got a nice home. 

B: Yes. 

A: But I’ve got to almost give it away. 
(Hc ve-eette-dmoestebeexevasdit) 
(give it away — take no money for it) 
A: Leave me out. 

B: What do you mean ‘leave you out’? 
A: I don't want to go. 

(Leaveoutine) 

(leave out = don’t include) 

They couldn’t wake her up. 

(Heep eoutbrisvatkespther) 


If a pronoun object is coordinated with a full noun phrase or another pronoun, 
the objects may occur before or after the particle: 


The noise woke me and my wife up. 

(or: The noise woke up me and my wife.) 

He didn’t phone her or me up. 

(or: He didn’t phone up her or me.) 

[the OED = the Oxford Dictionary of English] 

I'll have to look up that word and its derivation in the OED. 
(or: I’ll have to look that word and its derivation up in the OED. 


Longer objects tend to come after the particle: 
Yesterday we were just finishing off looking at the structure and the land use of 
city and town. 
Cxesteedesceovere dts inishinedeeldne atthe cyetnee ane Hee lad yee ef 
€eity-and4own-etf-) 


Intransitive phrasal verbs 235e 


Intransitive phrasal verbs consist of a verb and a particle without an object. 
Frequent phrasal verbs which are used intransitively include: 


break down go off run away 
carry on hang on set off 
drop off join in wake up 
eat out move in/out 

get back ring off 
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It was a disastrous day, because the coach broke down. 
(broke down — stopped working) 


He buys all his own food and he very rarely eats out. 
(eats out — eats at a restaurant) 


Hang on. Let me write all this down. 
(hang on — wait) 
A: We have to set off at the crack of dawn. 


B: That's gonna be fun! 
(set off = leave, start the journey) 


Prepositional verbs 235f 


Prepositional verbs consist of a verb and a preposition which are closely 
syntactically linked with each other. As with other multi-word verbs, fronting of 
the prepositional complement is not normally possible: 


I don't approve of his views on war and military things. 


(Ob be ew esc hime Tot ees.) 


Prepositional verbs follow different rules from phrasal verbs. The direct object 
(in green in the examples below) must follow the preposition, even if it is a 
pronoun: 


I couldn't sell my car. I just couldn't do without it. 
(—Husteeuldmtdedtscthent) 
(couldn't do without = need/have to have) 


Frequent prepositional verbs include: 


approve of cope with get over 
break into deal with go into 
call on depend on lead to 
care for do without listen to 
check into get into look after 
come across get on look at 
come upon get off look for 


Common prepositions and some verbs which combine with them to form prepositional verbs 


preposition verbs preposition verbs 

across comte, cut, run, stumble of become, consist, despair, hear 
after ask, inquire, look, take off feed, get, give, go 

at get, glance, laugh, look on bet, depend, lean 

for ask, care, go, live to amount, belong, keep, object 
into break, bump, delve, launch with agree, break, deal, go 
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Because loads of people break into cars, does that make it right? 


(eeausedoadsotcpeople-breelceazsdntodoesdhatinalcedcishe?) 


(break into — enter by using force) 


You said you'd already come across that sort of stuff in the library. 
(come across — found) 


He says it’s the pills that’s doing it. ‘But I can't do without them,’ he says. 
(can't do without = must have) 


I managed to look after everybody for a day and a half. 

(look after = take care of) 
Some prepositional verbs allow an adverb or discourse marker to be used between 
the verb and the preposition: 

It depends entirely on what's going on at the time. 


I agree, I think, with most of his reasons. 


Verbs in this category include: 


agree with check into keep to 
apologise for consist of laugh at 
approve of cope with lead to 
ask for deal with lean on 
belong to depend on live for 
bet on disagree with look at 
break with glance at look for 
care for go with object to 


Some prepositional verbs take a direct object after the verb as well as an object of 
the preposition. These include: 


associate ... with deprive ... of remind ... of 
bombard ... with protect ... from rob ... of 
confine ... to provide ... with thank ... for 


You don’t bombard them with new stuff. 


Local white rulers enforced racial segregation by Jim Crow laws’ to deprive 
black people of civil rights. 


Just remind me of your surname again. 
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Phrasal-prepositional verbs 235g 


Phrasal-prepositional verbs consist of an adverb particle and a preposition. 
Common phrasal-prepositional verbs include: 


catch up on get along with look out for 
catch up with get on with look up to 
come up against listen out for put up with 
do away with look forward to watch out for 
face up to look down on 

get away with look in on 


These verbs normally occur in informal contexts: 


I'll catch up with you in a minute. 
(catch up with = reach, join) 


Let her get on with it. 
(get on with = continue doing) 


I’m looking forward to the weekend. 
(looking forward to = anticipating with pleasure) 


You have to watch out for the things coming along behind that you can’t see. 
A small number of such verbs also take a direct object after the verb as well as an 
object of the preposition. These include: 

fix ... up with let ...inon put ... up to 


fob ... off with put ...down to take ... out on 


She’s going to try and fix me up with a bit of part-time work. 
(fix me up with = arrange for me) 


Do you put that down to luck or judgement? 
(put down to = think the cause or reason is) 


He was just taking his frustration out on me, shouting at me and stuff. 
(taking ... out on me = causing me to suffer) 
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ADJECTIVES 236 


Introduction 236a 


Adjectives are the third major open word class in English. They describe the 
features of persons or things denoted by nouns or pronouns (+* 237 below): 


It's a nice room. 

The service was awful. 

Her father is German. 

She's beautiful. 
Adjectives cannot be automatically identified by their form, although certain 
suffixes typically occur with adjectives (+ 236b below). Many common, everyday 


adjectives have no form which identifies them as such (e.g. good, nice, old, wet). 
Adjectives are identified most typically by their functions in a sentence. 


Suffixes and prefixes 236b 


Some suffixes occur typically or exclusively with adjectives. 


Suffixes that occur with adjectives 


suffix examples 

-able,-ible acceptable, usable, inedible 
-al,-ial normal, comical, radial 

-ed timbered, aged 

-ful masterful, wishful 

-ic frantic, heroic 

-ical hysterical, political 

-ish amateurish, childish 

-ive, -ative active, attractive, talkative 
-less endless, priceless 

-eous, -ious, -OUS erroneous, anxious, famous 
-y angry, busy, windy, wealthy 


As can be seen from the table, adjectives may be derived from nouns (Aero- heroic, 
wind-windy) or verbs (accept-acceptable, attract-attractive) by the addition of 
suffixes. 

The prefix a- also identifies certain adjectives (e.g. awake, alive, ablaze). 


«% also 258-268 Word structure and word formation 


438| 
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Comparative and superlative inflections 236c 


Many one-syllable adjectives, and two-syllable adjectives ending in an unstressed 
syllable, have inflections to show the comparative and superlative. 


Adjectives that inflect 


base form comparative superlative 
fine finer finest 
small smaller smallest 
young younger youngest 
funny funnier funniest 
gentle gentler gentlest 


However, two-syllable adjectives ending in a stressed syllable and longer 
adjectives do not inflect. Comparatives and superlatives are formed using more 
and most (^ 462 and 463). 


Adjectives that do not inflect 


base form comparative superlative 
correct more correct eorrecter most correct eerreetest 
memorable more memorable memorabler most memorable memorablest 


«% 460-471 Comparison 
-ing and -ed form adjectives 236d 


The -ing and -ed forms of verbs may also function as adjectives: 


[cooking instructions on food packet] 
Just add boiling water. 


They only want to travel to English-speaking countries. 
It's not smoked salmon, it's smoked trout. 


Even supermarkets now sell home-made jams. 


MEANINGS OF ADJECTIVES 237 


Types of meaning 237a 


Adjectives describe features and qualities of entities (people, animals and things) 
denoted by nouns or pronouns. 


e Some adjectives denote characteristic or inherent properties and qualities which 
are long-lasting or permanent: fall, heavy, old, good, rough, true, ugly, red. 

e Some adjectives express transient states and conditions: hungry, cold, absent, 
ill, dry, full, lonely. 

e Some adjectives denote relations between entities. These are among the 
adjectives that require complements (* 238a below): fond (of), similar (to), 
aware (of), keen (on/to), far (from). 
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e Some adjectives describe entities in terms of their actions: generous, cruel, 
talkative, polite, cooperative. 

e Some adjectives classify entities into types: wooden (spoon), Swedish (film), 
departmental (meeting), detached (house), organic (vegetables), impressionist 
(painter), wild (salmon). 


Oppositeness (antonymy) and gradability 237b 
Most common adjectives (except the classifying type in 237a above) are members 
of a pair of opposites (antonyms). For example: 

tall-short; heavy-light; good-bad; dry-wet; dead-alive; absent-present 
Many of these are also gradable, i.e. one can differentiate between different 
degrees of the same property along a scale (++ 238c and 238d below): 

He’s quite tall for his age, isn’t he? 

Your hair’s going to be very wet. 


ADJECTIVE PHRASES 238 


Structure of adjective phrases 238a 


Just as nouns and verbs function as the heads of noun phrases and verb phrases, 
adjectives function as the head of adjective phrases. An adjective phrase consists 
minimally of an adjective acting as head. The head may be accompanied by 
modifiers (pre- and post-head) and complements (post-head). 


«% the tables at 169d and 214b for comparison with noun phrases and verb phrases 


The structure of adjective phrases (adjective phrases are in green; adjective heads are in bold) 


example structure 

She has a lovely apartment. head only 

It’s a rather unfortunate name, isn’tit? — —— premodifier s head = si—i—(‘“—~s~™S 
Shall we see if that’s big enough? head + postmodifier 

She’s advanced for her age. head + postmodifier 

Are you willing to volunteer? head + complement 

He was very keen on sport and nature. premodifier + head + complement 

I’m not really sure that I can advise you. premodifier + head + complement 


Some adjective phrases have more complex structures than those in the table. 
In particular, there are phrases which are split into two parts (discontinuous 
adjective phrases). These are dealt with in 240d below. 


Premodification and postmodification of adjectives 238b 
The most typical premodifiers of adjectives (in green) are adverb phrases 
expressing degree (bold): 

I was pretty upset at the time. 
That’s an extremely good camera. 
I think my jeans are a bit damp. 
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The major exception is the degree adverb enough, which is a postmodifier: 


It's not long enough. 


(£s metenoushdens) 


Adverbs other than adverbs of degree may also premodify adjectives: 


The house was unusually silent that day. 


It was wonderfully peaceful at Gelli. 


I don't know ho seriously ill they are. 


Premodification and gradability 


238c 


Most everyday adjectives are gradable, i.e. they denote qualities, properties, states, 
conditions, relations, etc. which vary in their degree or extent. 

Gradable adjectives can be premodified by degree expressions (usually adverb 
phrases) which specify different degrees of the feature in question. 


Premodification of gradable adjectives 
example 


comments 


He's very tall. 


He's fairly tall. 


He's this tall. 


I didn't realise he was that tall. 


This tall would be typically spoken with a 
gesture indicating a specific height. 


That tall might refer to a statement made by 
someone about someone's height or to the 
moment of seeing someone very tall. 


He is over two metres tall. 


Over two metres is a noun phrase. Certain 
adjectives expressing numerically measurable 
properties may be modified by such noun 
phrases: She is ten years old; The wood is two 
centimetres thick; You're ten minutes late. 

80 Worth, worthwhile 


He is so (all that he can touch the ceiling. 


He is too tall to drive. 


Some degree adverbs (so, too, as) need a 
complement (underlined) to complete their 
meaning. The complement may be a clause or a 
phrase; it occurs after the head adjective. The 
structure is discontinuous (split into two parts, 
one part pre-head, the other post-head). 


He is as tall as his father. 


He is taller than his sister. 


The comparative with as ... as and the suffix -er 
have the same function of specifying degree as 
the various premodifiers. The structure with as 
is discontinuous. 


How íall is he? 


How tall he is! 


Interrogative How is used to ask questions or to 
utter exclamations about degree, but with an 
important difference in word order. 
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Non-gradable adjectives cannot normally be premodified in these ways. 
Non-gradable adjectives include: automatic; dead/alive; female/male; 
Irish/Brazilian/Thai/etc.; married/unmarried/single: 


This cat is male. 
(Fhis-eatis-more-male-than-that-one-) 


This plant is dead. 
(This-plantis-rather-dead-) 


Gradable opposites (antonyms) 238d 


Open-ended 
The most common gradable adjectives occur as pairs of antonyms that denote the 
upper and lower parts of an open-ended scale: 


E tall short x 


< hot cold > 


There are no maximum and minimum points on such a scale. Therefore, adjectives 
of this kind may not be premodified by degree adverbs indicating totality, such as 
completely, absolutely, entirely, utterly, totally, wholly: 


It’s going to be an extremely small stadium. 


(4 s-geinete-becccecells-smedl stadium) 
I think it's a very beautiful statue. 
Gabinlaceaceempleteb-beautifubstetee-) 


«% 238e below for how adjectives may be cross-classified, however 


Maximum and minimum 
Some other gradable adjectives can denote properties on scales which have a 
maximum and/or minimum (zero) value: 


full — > empty 
possible — > impossible 


Such adjectives can be premodified using degree adverbs like absolutely, 
completely, entirely, totally, utterly and other synonyms: 


It was absolutely full with families with kids. 

He is completely blind, you know. 

So it’s utterly impossible, isn't it? 
Other degree adverbs which can premodify gradable adjectives of this second type 
include almost, barely, half, scarcely: 


[talking about the colour of water coming out of a tap] 
When it comes out it looks almost white, you know. 


I realised I was half-naked and fumbled with the buttons of my pyjama jacket. 
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Quite 

The degree adverb quite means ‘fairly’, ‘to some extent’ when it premodifies 
gradable adjectives which occur on open-ended scales, but means ‘absolutely’ 
when it premodifies gradable adjectives which occur on a scale which has a 
maximum and/or minimum (zero) value: 


She's quite tall for her age, isn’t she? 
(fairly) 


You were quite right to refuse to pay. 
(absolutely) 


66 Quite 
Cross-classification of gradable and non-gradable adjectives 238e 


Although adjectives can generally be classified as gradable or non-gradable, 
they can be used (often with a shift in meaning or connotation) as if they were 
members of the other class. For example, if an adjective normally classified as 
non-gradable is premodified as if it were gradable, it is usually interpreted 
non-literally: 


They were all being very Scottish. 
(probably interpreted as ‘behaving in an exaggeratedly or stereotypically 
Scottish manner’) 


Similarly, gradable adjectives can be treated as if they were non-gradable and 
premodified by items associated with non-gradable meanings: 


The weather was absolutely beautiful. 
(i.e. it was beautiful to the highest possible degree) 


That suggestion is totally stupid. 


Implicit superlatives (filthy, starving) 238f 


Often, to express an extreme or maximum degree of a property (e.g. dirty), an 
implicit superlative adjective (e.g. filthy) is used instead of a more neutral 
adjective. Such adjectives are often used for special effect or exaggeration, or in 
intensified responses, and are often premodified by absolutely. 


Examples of implicit superlatives 


more neutral adjective implicit superlative 

I’m very hungry. I’m starving/ravenous. 

I'm very cold. I'm (absolutely) frozen. 

His room is very small. His room is tiny/minute. 

Their house is very big. Their house is (absolutely) enormous/huge/vast. 
We got very et. We got soaked/drenched. 

It was very hot in Nevada. It was (absolutely) boiling/scorching in Nevada. 
The kitchen was very dirty. The kitchen was (absolutely) filthy. 
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The use of such implicit superlatives in responses is an important way of showing 
agreement in conversations: 


A: Oh it's fantastic. 
B: It sounds absolutely amazing. 


[tasting food] 

A: Is it all right? 

B: Lovely. 

C: Yes, it’s absolutely delicious. 


Fixed modifiers (bone dry, as dry as a bone) 238g 


Modifier 4- adjective collocations (bone dry) 

There are a large number of idiomatic expressions for indicating maximum degree 
which consist of fixed modifier + adjective collocations. These are very common 
in informal spoken language. They include: 


bone dry pure white stone deaf 
brand new rock hard wide awake 
fast asleep/sound soaking wet/sopping 

asleep wet 


pitch black/pitch dark stark naked 


Her throat was bone dry. 
Very soon he was fast asleep. 


The flat was pitch dark, with all the blinds shut, blocking out the street-lights 
and the moon. 


Comparative expressions (as dry as a bone) 
Similarly, there are a number of idiomatic comparative expressions, which 
include: 

as blind as a bat as dry as a bone as white as snow/as 


as deaf as a post as heavy as lead white as a sheet 


You desperately fight to stay on your feet, but you feel weak and dizzy from 
your ordeal, and your legs are as heavy as lead. 


They were clutching each other in shock, and the woman particularly was as 
white as a sheet. 


In informal spoken language, the first as is often omitted in these constructions: 


She went white as a sheet when they told her. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF ADJECTIVE PHRASES 239 


General 239a 


Noun modifiers and copular complement 
Adjective phrases have two main functions within larger structures: they modify 
nouns (attributive function) and they complement copular verbs (predicative 
function). 

Adjective phrases in the attributive function (bold) modify nouns (in green), 
normally as premodifiers: 


Only rich people can afford a flat in central London. 
Enjoy the smooth, silky taste of Creamery butter. 
An adjective phrase has a predicative function when it occurs in a clause as the 


complement (bold) of a copular verb (in green) such as appear, be, become, feel, 
get, look, remain, seem, smell, sound, taste: 


They were always popular with the rest of the team. 
The daily rates for the hotel seem a bit high, don't they? 
That chicken tastes very odd. 


Object complements 
Adjective phrases (bold) may also occur as object (in green) complements: 


I made him nervous before the interview. I suppose he wanted the job too 
much. 


We've made the room tidy so they can move in when they like. 


Adjectives modifying nouns (attributive function) 239b 


An adjective phrase (bold) has an attributive function when it occurs as a modifier 
in a noun phrase (in green): 


She had a huge suitcase. 
It really is an incredibly beautiful place. 
Students keen to get the best degree will pay to go to more expensive colleges. 


Position of adjective 
Most typically, an attributive adjective phrase occurs as a premodifier in the noun 
phrase, coming between any determiners and the head noun: 


determiner ^ adjective phrase head 
And so you're not sure what | the | really important | things are. 


Elsie's got her best hat on. 
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If the head of the noun phrase is one of the pronouns someone, somebody, 
something, somewhere; no one, nobody, nothing, nowhere; anyone, anybody, 
anything, anywhere; everyone, everybody, everything, everywhere, the attributive 
adjective phrase occurs as a postmodifier: 


There's nothing good about being poor. 
There wasn't really anyone famous at Lordsborough [University]. 
There's something definitely wrong here. 


Position of adjective and complement 


If an attributive adjective has a complement, the whole adjective phrase or just its 
complement must follow the head noun. 


Examples of attributive adjectives with complements 

example type 

Are they a similar age? adjective with no complement 

Hardin reached under the counter and brought adjective and complement both after the noun 

out a badge similar to the one he was already head 

wearing on his waistcoat. 

A: So how do you see yourselves in twenty adjective before the noun head; complement 
years’ time? after the noun head 

B: I would imagine very much in a similar 
position to my mum and dad now. 


Helsinki has a character quite different from the Scandinavian capitals. 
You can buy a computer system good enough for most tasks for less than £500. 
It’s a very different room from the old one. 
I haven’t got a good enough voice to sing it. 
For a number of adjectives, the whole adjective phrase must follow the noun when 


a complement of the adjective is used. These include closed, eager, full, happy, 
keen, open, ready, responsible, (un) willing, worth: 


Fans keen to get their hands on the new book had queued all night. 
(Resp tease eh bends onthe pes besl _) 


Events open to the public are listed overleaf. 


By the time we got there, the person responsible for giving refunds had gone 
home. 


It’s a film worth seeing. 


Some fixed expressions include postmodifying adjectives, for example chairperson 
designate, court martial, President Elect. 
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RESTRICTIONS ON THE FUNCTIONS OF ADJECTIVES 240 


Adjectives restricted to noun phrases (attributive-only) 240a 
Adjectives in the following meaning categories occur only in noun phrases (the 
attributive function): 


€ Degree (intensifiers and downtoners), such as: absolute, complete, mere, 
perfect, proper, pure, real, sheer, true, utter, veritable: 
It was pure nonsense. 
(Phe onsense ses pure) 
This is sheer heaven. 

“% 240c 

e Temporal ordering, such as: former, latter, present, future, old (meaning ‘of 
many years’ standing’, e.g. an old friend), early (meaning ‘of the initial period in 


the history of something’, e.g. early English literature), late (meaning ‘died 
recently’, e.g. the late Mrs Thompson): 


In 1816 he married Charlotte, daughter of the future George IV of England, and 
lived in England after her death in 1817. 


The only permanent display is the late actor William Holden’s collection of 
Asian and African art. 
(late = recently deceased/dead) 


e Restrictive adjectives, such as: certain, chief, main, major, only, particular, 
principal, sole, very: 


You know, the main reason for being in business at all is profit and that's what 
you ought to be judging. 


He published major works on logic and political theory. 


Adjectives restricted to copular complement (predicative-only) 240b 


Some adjectives can be used only as a complement to copular verbs (the 
predicative function), and not attributively. The majority of these are adjectives 
with the prefix a-, and include: ablaze, afloat, alive, asleep, awake, awash: 


The building was ablaze, and we were trapped. 

(Fewas-an-ablaze building —) 

I was asleep in bed when she came to tell me. 
Other adjectives that usually occur predicatively are well (and unwell), and ill, 
referring to states of health: 

His younger brother was ill. 


A: You’re looking well. 
B: And you are. 
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Very rarely well and ill may occur attributively with non-specific nouns such as 
man, woman, child, patient, etc., and health may occur with ill: 


Dad hadn't been a well man for years. 


Whatever feelings a wife may have, she must not add to her ill husband's 
problems. 


Two critically ill patients were admitted by the hospital late last night. 
He retired because of ill health. 


Adjectives with similar meanings can be substituted in the attributive function for 
some of the predicative-only adjectives. For example, live can substitute for alive; 
lone can substitute for alone; sick can substitute for ill and unwell; sleeping can 
substitute for asleep: 


It's better for digestion if the yoghurts are made with live cultures. 
(alive) 

It's very much a book for the lone traveller. 

(alene) 

Her sick child keeps stopping her from working. 

GH) 

[proverb] 


Let sleeping dogs lie. 
(asleep) 


Different attributive and predicative meanings 240c 
Some of the adjectives used attributively in 240a above have a different meaning 
when used in the predicative function: 


It's sheer chaos. 
(intensifier meaning: attributive only) 


Care is needed on some of the stretches of path because the cliffs are sheer. 
(very steep/vertical; may be used attributively or, as here, predicatively) 


... the late actor William Holden ... 
(deceased/dead; attributive only) 


The train was late again. 
(behind schedule; may be used attributively or, as here, predicatively) 


Of course there's going to be a certain amount of risk involved, but you've got 
to trust me on this. 
(particular but not specified; attributive only) 


I’m not absolutely certain, but I think it's very unlikely. 
(sure/definite; normally predicative only) 
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240d 


When degree modifiers are used in attributive adjective phrases, their position 
varies. Different degree modifiers require different positions for the adjective 
phrase in relation to the indefinite article. 


Positions of indefinite article and degree modifiers 
example 


comments 


a/an very/fairly/moderately/extremely tall man 


typical position: indefinite article + intensifier + 
adjective 


quite a tall man 


a quite tall man 


a rather tall man 


rather a tall man 


quite and rather are special cases 


for quite: 

most frequent position: intensifier + indefinite 
article + adjective 

less frequent position: indefinite article + 
intensifier + adjective 


for rather: 

most frequent position: indefinite article + 
intensifier + adjective 

less frequent position: intensifier + indefinite 
article + adjective 

66 Quite;67 Rather 


as/so tall a man as him 


a man as/so tall as him 


as/so + adjective + indefinite article + noun + 
complement 


indefinite article + noun + as/so + adjective + 
complement (less frequent in writing but more 
frequent in informal speech) 


aman this/that tall 


this/that talla man 


indefinite article + noun + this/that + adjective 


this/that + adjective + indefinite article + noun 
(less frequent) 


How tall a man is he? 
I don't know how tall a man he is. 


We kept in touch for quite a long time. 


how + adjective + indefinite article + noun 


He seemed a rather childish, impetuous fellow. 


But this is not as big a problem as it might first appear. 


He was willing enough, but my sister was good and virtuous, and hated his 
brother with a hatred as strong as mine. 


It’s not that big a place. 
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ORDER OF ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVE PHRASES 241 


Lists of adjectives 

When a noun phrase is premodified by more than one adjective, there is a 
preferred order for the adjectives. For example, colour normally precedes 
material: 


A yellow plastic container was found at the scene of the crime. 
CAplestiecyellosc-eontiinereadoand —_) 
Shape normally precedes material and material normally precedes purpose: 
You need one of those round, wooden, bathing tubs. 
References to place or origin usually come after colour or shape and before 
material: 


You need one of those round, Swedish, wooden, bathing tubs. 
CXexcaeec-ene-otthese-bathitie  Ssvedishoweedencrouncubs-) 


Evaluative adjectives which describe opinions or attitudes often come before more 
neutrally descriptive ones: 


She's a remarkable old woman. She's just got such a fantastic, long memory. 


The most neutral sequence of adjective types may be summarised as: 


(determiner) 
evaluation (e) 
size (s) 
physical quality (q) 
shape (sh) 
age (ag) 
colour (c) 
participle (pa) 
origin (0) 
material (m) 
type (t) 
purpose (p) Y 
head noun 


An example including a number of these types would be: 


(e) (s) (a) (ag (c) (o) (p) 
These wonderful, monumental, strong, old, grey, Indian, log-carrying elephants 


of Northern Thailand .. 
(an invented example to illustrate the possibilities) 


A noun phrase which included all these types would be extremely rare. 
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Examples of multiple attributive adjectives involving beautiful: 


(e) (sh) 
You can also sit in the beautiful semicircular courthouse and listen to the trial 
0f a farmer accused of fraud. 


It was designed by Bror Marklund and the whole hall unbelievably won the 


(e) (0) (p) 
1964 award for the most beautiful Swedish public building. 


(e) (pa) 
... the beautiful walled city of Avila, birthplace of Saint Teresa; ... 


(e) (s) (ag) 
It was a beautiful little old church. 


(e) (c) (pa) 
Where was that just most beautiful black-and-white timbered house? 


Adjectives joined by and 
Some lists of adjectives are joined by and. When a list of adjectives occurs 
predicatively, the penultimate and final adjectives are normally joined by and: 


It was wet, wild and windy. How can anyone forget a night like that? 


And occurs less commonly when the list of adjectives is in an attributive position: 


A tall, dark, mysterious stranger entered the room. 


And can occur when two or more adjectives of the same category are used, or 
when the adjectives refer to different parts of the same thing: 


He drives a red and black Ferrari. 
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Adverbs and adverb phrases 


INTRODUCTION 242 


Adverbs, the fourth major open word class, have strong affinities with adjectives. 
Many adverbs are derived from adjectives, mostly by adding the suffix -ly. 
(“$ 162 Adverbs for a full description of the construction of adverbs.) 


adjective adverb 

nice nicely 
beautiful beautifully 
fond fondly 
slow slowly 


Most adverbs, like most adjectives, are gradable: they can be modified by other 
(degree) adverbs, including comparative forms, to form adverb phrases which are 
very similar in their structural characteristics to adjective phrases: 


She sings really beautifully. 
(compare: She has a really beautiful voice.) 


He played more skilfully this time. 
(compare: He was more skilful this time.) 


Adverb phrases most typically function as adjuncts in the clause structure, but 
may also occur as complements: 


I ate my dinner very slowly. 
(adjunct) 


Could you put it just there please? 
(complement, required by put) 


Your sister’s here. 
(complement of be) 


However, adverb phrases differ from adjective phrases in their function. Adjective 
phrases most typically modify noun phrases (or are used in the predicate of the 
clause to state a quality of a noun phrase). Adverb phrases typically modify verb 
phrases, adjectives and other adverbs. Some adverbs modify whole clauses or 
sentences: 


I think a doctor or a nurse should be a careful person, and she isn't. 
(adjective: modifying the noun person) 


I was always very careful not to offend them. 
(adjective: predicative, describing the subject I) 
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They walked carefully along the edge of the canal. 
(adverb: modifying the verb phrase; answers the question ‘How did they walk?") 


(Zhey-walked-earefuLalong the-edge-of the canal.) 
Adjectives cannot modify verbs: 


She spoke angrily. 
(She-spoke-angry.) 


Here are some examples of how adverbs modify different items: 


Talk properly! 
(modifying a verb - talk) 


An extremely tall man came round the corner. 
(modifying an adjective - tall) 


The business in Holland went remarkably smoothly. 
(modifying another adverb - smoothly) 


Only someone very stupid would say that. 
(modifying a noun phrase - someone very stupid) 


We've got our silver wedding soon, so we're planning a few days away. 
(modifying the whole clause) 


Frankly, when he smiles, it terrifies me. 
(modifying the whole sentence) 


Adverbs do not normally have inflected forms, but a few, most of which are 
identical in form to adjectives, inflect for comparison (e.g. far, fast, hard, high, 
long, loz): 


We haven't got very far with that yet. 

That's probably the area where they've gone furthest. 
But the happy life did not last long. 

You kno, she'd be quite happy to stay longer. 


** 465 Comparative and superlative adverbs 
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ADVERB PHRASES 243 


Adverbs function as the head of adverb phrases. 

An adverb may function alone as the head of the adverb phrase or it may have 
dependents of various kinds. 

In general, these dependents are similar in type to those found in adjective 
phrases - partly because most adverbs are related to adjectives and partly because 
many adverbs, like many adjectives, are gradable. 

Examples of simple adverb phrases (head only) and complex adverb phrases 
(head + dependents) are given in the table below. 


Simple and complex adverb phrases (adverb phrases are in green, adverb heads are in bold) 


example dependents 

You rarely get a full break. head only 

Personally I’m not fond of ice cream. head only 

The six weeks went by very quickly. premodifier + head 

Dr Smith wrote back fairly promptly. premodifier + head 

It’s amazing how quickly you get used to it. premodifier + head 

But luckily enough, neighbours did see them and head + postmodifier 

called the police. 

He plays really well for a beginner. premodifier + head + postmodifier 
Unfortunately for me, I started to get ill. head + complement 

Its body seems to move almost independently of the head. — premodifier + head + complement 


Occasionally, the structure may be more complex: 


adverb phrase 
premodifier head 
adverb phrase 


a 


premodifier head 


| 
Iwas|very nearly | there. 


The structure of the adverb phrase may also be discontinuous, i.e. it may consist of 
a structure which commences before the adverb and is completed after it: 


I think he put it more succinctly than that. 
(than that is the complement of more) 


Nuclear power stations produce electricity much more cheaply than other types 
of power station. 
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TYPES OF MEANING 


244 


There are a number of different types of meaning adverb phrases can have. The 
important general types are shown in the table below. 


Main types of meaning of adverb phrases 


type function example 
manner refers to how something happens Those flowers grow quickly, don't they? 
The vicar spoke very nicely. 
place refers to where something happens Many locally owned bookshops are 
cutting prices. 
Sign here please. 
time refers to when something happens Her father died recently. 
He came in very early. 
duration refers to length of time over which No, I’m not staying there permanently. 
something happens 
frequency refers to how often something happens I often go and see them. 
degree refers to how much, to what degree I was greatly relieved when we were 
something happens finally rid of her. 
focusing focuses on or specifies an entity Waiter: What about you, sir? 
Customer: Just ice cream please. 
modal expresses degrees of truth, possibility, She most probably thinks I’m joking. 
necessity, etc. 
evaluative judges or comments on the event, gives I stupidly forgot to mention the meeting 
the speaker’s opinion to him. 
viewpoint expresses the perspective or standpoint I personally don’t think you would hate 
from which the speaker sees things it, Elaine. 
linking links and relates clauses and sentences She wanted to study but there wasn’t 


to one another 


-$ 326b and 326c on the order of adverbs 


ADVERBS MODIFYING PHRASES 


any provision. However, her younger 
sisters are now studying. 


245 


Types of modification 


245a 


The following types of modification are common. (Adverb phrases are in bold, 
modified phrases are in green.) 


e Adverb phrase modifying verb phrase: 


He's played extremely well. 
She blushed furiously. 
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€ Adverb phrase modifying adjective phrase: 
It was perfectly acceptable. 
Her heartbeat was very slightly erratic. 
e Adverb phrase modifying adverb phrase: 
She'd worked extremely hard. 
It seems to affect different people completely differently. 
e Adverb phrase modifying noun phrase: 
It's a chapel but it's almost a cave. 
It takes quite a dose to reach fatal levels. 
e Adverb phrase modifying prepositional phrase: 
It's really right out in the country. 


The situation was completely out of control. 


Degree adverbs and focusing adverbs 245b 


Degree adverbs and focusing adverbs are the most common type of adverb 
modifiers of phrases. These include (adverbs in bold, modified phrases in green): 


Degree 
absolutely fairly slightly 
a (little) bit highly somewhat 
almost a lot terribly 
awfully lots too 
completely perfectly totally 
doubly pretty utterly 
enough quite very 
entirely rather 
extremely remarkably 


I wouldn’t mind living a bit longer. 

Oh that will make it doubly attractive won't it? 

The food was pretty awful actually. 

Quite obviously they don’t want to push anything under the carpet. 
They don’t normally have three together so it seemed rather strange. 
He’s going to be terribly upset. 

His sister is totally different from his brother. 
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Focusing 
especially largely simply 
generally only 
just particularly 


They'd be upset, especially my father, if I didn't try. 
I just feel generally fed up. 
Evaluative adverbs 245c 


Evaluative adverbs are also used to modify phrases: 
But something has gone oddly wrong in the meantime. 


The family, two brothers and a sister, lived curiously isolated. 


EVALUATIVE, VIEWPOINT AND LINKING (DISJUNCT AND CONJUNCT) ADVERBS 246 


Often adverbs are fully integrated in the clause (++ 244 above, the examples of 
manner, place and time adverbs). However, adverbs may be less integrated in the 
clause structure and may modify the whole sentence or utterance. Evaluative and 
viewpoint adverbs often function in this way. Adverbs of this type are referred to 
as disjunct adverbs: 


What was more, oddly, he seemed to have bought enough for two. 
(evaluative) 


Personally, 1 think it's a waste of time. 
(viewpoint) 


Linking adverbs express a logical relationship (e.g. cause and consequence, 
sequence in time, contrast) between two clauses or sentences. These may be 
referred to as conjunct adverbs: 


The overwhelming majority of big-name French chefs are, as they have always 
been, men. There is one place, however, that for 100 years and more has 
provided an exception - Lyon, close to the Swiss and Italian borders and 
France's second city. 


The bad news is that your shares are almost certainly overvalued at present, as 
is the entire banking sector. The good news is that they are probably worth 
keeping anyway. 
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COPULAR VERBS (BE, SEEM) AND COMPLEMENTATION 247 


Copular verbs such as be, seem, become, get, grow, look, smell, taste describe the 
state of people and things, and are complemented by adjectives, not adverbs: 


Hmm, it smells a bit funny. 

(Hepes e bi athe ) 

It looks interesting. 

It seems odd that we were not told. 
But some of these verbs can also be used to denote actions, in which case they 
may be used with adverbs: 


I looked briefly through the papers. 
(action of looking) 


She smelt it carefully before drinking it. 
(action of smelling) 


ADVERBS USED AS SHORT RESPONSES 248 


Some degree, modal and focusing adverbs occur very frequently in spoken 

language as single-word responses indicating the respondent’s attitude or stance: 
A: That’s a fair comment, isn’t it? 

: Absolutely. 


es) 


It’s more for the kids, isn’t it? 
You think so? 
Yeah, definitely. 


He might have been away at the time. 
Well, possibly. 

Didn’t you think it was just a joke? 
Yeah, probably. 


She’s obviously going to tear it up and throw it in the bin. 
Precisely. 


Well, you wear a little black dress to clubs or to a party. 
Yeah, exactly. 


Not easy, mind you, accommodating everything in our bedroom. 
Well, yes, quite. 


Ce We w> w> we pyp 


Not really is also very commonly used in this way to soften a bare no-answer: 


A: Have you been in smaller classes before? 
B: Not really. 
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Note that certainly most typically occurs as a single-word reply to a request for a 
service or favour (compare definitely above, which strengthens the force of an 
utterance): 


[to a waiter] 
A: Can I have the bill please? 
B: Certainly. 


Intensifying adverbs often occur alone in responses: 


A: It's hot in here. 
B: Yes, very. 


A: She's a very bright kid. 
B: She is, yes, incredibly. 


«%95 Response tokens 


ADVERBS AND DISCOURSE MARKERS 249 


Most discourse markers belong to the general class of adverbs. However, it is their 
function as organisers of larger stretches of conversation or text which qualify 
them for classification as discourse markers. The discourse marking functions of 
adverbs include signalling closure and pre-closure, labelling of text segments, 
topic changes, asides. 

Compare the use of anyway as a linking (conjunct) adverb and as a discourse 
marker: 


I shouldn't be jealous but I am anyway. 
(conjunct) 


A: Sorry. You know what I mean. Sounds like you're gonna post it or 
something. 

B: No. 

A: Oh. Anyway, I'll have to go cos I’ve got to ring Bob. 

B: Right. 

(discourse marker, signalling closure) 


«% 108 Discourse markers 
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Prepositions and prepositional phrases 


INTRODUCTION 250 


Prepositions express a relation in space between two or more entities or a relation 
in time between two events, or various other abstract relations: 


Don't walk on the grass. 
She fell asleep during the film. 
After the interview, they phoned the police. 
She sent me an email about the conference. 
Prepositional phrases (in green) consist of a preposition as head (bold), and a 


complement. The complement is usually a noun phrase, though it may sometimes 
be an -ing clause or, less frequently, a wh-clause: 


They decided to meet in a park. 

During the war they moved to Wales. 

They left just after six o’clock. 

It’s a good way of losing weight. 

He passed the exam by working every night. 

She went back to where she used to work. 
The complement of a preposition may also be an adverb phrase (usually one of 
place or time): 

Just come through here and I'll show you where the problem is. 


Many of these treatments were used until quite recently. 


Prepositional phrases as complements of a preposition are less common: 
He looked at me from behind the tree. 


I can’t see you until after lunch. 


Prepositions are not followed by the base form of a verb or by that-clauses: 
Where’s that thing for chopping vegetables? 
(Where’s that thine for chop vegetables?) 
They were disappointed that we couldn’t come. 

(or: They were disappointed by the fact that we couldn’t come.) 


(Fhey were disappointed by that we couldn’t come.) 
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We're relying on him being there to help us. 


(Mec pe-celedas-on-thet-hecsdi-betheredte-helpats-) 


We're looking forward to seeing you soon. 
(preposition to + -ing form) 


(Att eetookiae tome to See HOHE) 
To plus the base form of a verb is called the to-infinitive and is not a 
prepositional phrase: 


We’re hoping to see you soon. 
(to-infinitive) 


SIMPLE PREPOSITIONS 251 


There are over 100 prepositions in English, including complex and marginal 
prepositions. A list of more than 50 common simple prepositions is given here. 
Some word pairs have over time become fused as simple prepositions (e.g. upon, 
into): 


aboard but past 
about by round 
above despite since 
across down than 
after during through 
against except to 
along for toward 
amid from towards 
among in under 
around inside underneath 
as into unlike 
at like until 
before near up 
behind of upon 
below off via 
beneath on with 
beside onto within 
besides opposite without 
between outside 

beyond over 
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COMPLEX PREPOSITIONS 252 


Although most prepositions are single words, some pairs and groups of words 
operate like single prepositions: 


As for me, I'd rather have a holiday in January, when it's cold and wet. 


The street below was empty except for a girl walking along sobbing quietly and 
a boy behind her trying to explain. 


I'd never say that in front of the children. 
There'll be up to 50 people there, I would think. 


Pairs and groups of words which function in this way include: 


ahead of for lack of near to 

apart from in addition to on account of 

as for in aid of on top of 

as of in exchange for out of 

as well as in favour of outside of 

because of in front of owing to 

but for in line with prior to 

by means of in place of subsequent to 

by virtue of inside of such as 

due to in spite of thanks to 

except for instead of up to 
PREPOSITIONS AND OTHER WORD CLASSES 253 
Prepositions and conjunctions 253a 


Some words which are prepositions also function as conjunctions. Among the 
most common are after, as, before, since, until. When followed by a noun phrase, 
they act as prepositions; when followed by a clause, they act as conjunctions: 


After the meeting he rang me to apologise. 
(preposition) 


After we spoke this afternoon, he rang me to apologise. 
(conjunction) 


Has morale improved, since his explanation? 
(preposition) 


Has morale improved since he explained everything to them? 
(conjunction) 
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Prepositions and adverbs 253b 


Several words which are prepositions also belong to the word class of adverbs. 
These are often called prepositional adverbs. Common prepositional adverbs are: 
about, across, around, before, beyond, don, in, inside, near, on, opposite, past, 
through, under, up, within. Prepositional adverbs normally stand alone: 


Too many visitors were left to walk in the castle unsupervised. 
(preposition) 


We stayed in last night. 
(prepositional adverb: in = at home) 


PREPOSITIONAL MEANINGS: LITERAL AND METAPHORICAL 254 


Many common prepositions can indicate a wide range of relations in space and 
time and other more abstract relations. For example, at, in and on can express 
relations in time and space as well as abstract relations: 


at 6.50 

in the garden 

on New Year's Day 

to feel at ease 

the woman dressed in white 


à book on the history of aircraft 


The more abstract relations indicated by prepositions can often be seen as 
metaphorical extensions of their literal meanings. This is particularly the case 
with prepositions which refer to space. Basic spatial prepositions are often 
extended metaphorically to more abstract meanings: 


That map you need is behind the filing-cabinet. 
(basic spatial sense) 


The whole nation was behind the team. 
(gave support) 


The socialists are behind the communists in the polls. 
(competition as a race) 


Who's behind his plan? 
(describing agency: Who is responsible for his plan?) 


What's the reason behind his resignation? 
(describing causes) 


Beyond the gardens, there were open fields. 
(basic spatial sense) 
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Trigonometry was just beyond me. 
(Trigonometry was just too difficult for me.) 


You'll need to put a jacket over that blouse. It's cold. 

There was a serious dispute over performance-related pay. 
Note that, when used metaphorically, the preposition can usually be modified by 
an adverb of degree: 


The team was completely with the manager. 
(was with = supported) 
(metaphorical) 


I went on holiday with an old friend of mine. 


Chventenhetidavcompletehowdthaneld tend of imine } 


STRUCTURE OF PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES 255 


Premodification 255a 
Prepositions may be premodified. This applies mainly to prepositions with a 
gradable spatial or temporal meaning: 

They went deep into the forest. 


She doesn’t like flying and only started to relax when we were high above the 
clouds. 


It was too foggy to see but the hotel was only a short distance in front of them. 
Be careful. The lamp’s just above your head. 


They arrived just before the guests. 


Complementation by a verb 255b 


The form of the verb which follows a preposition is the -ing form: 
Is she responsible for handling all the phone calls and for managing the office? 
The new director has devoted herself to raising funds. 

Do you think they have any interest in selling the house? 
Sometimes the subject of the verb occurs between the preposition and the -ing 


form. If this subject is a pronoun, in everyday informal styles the object form of 
the pronoun is used: 


Within a few hours of us putting the ad in the paper, we had over twenty phone 
calls. 


Because of them being so reasonable, at least compared with the rest of the 
group, the airline made them wait to catch the next flight. 
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In more formal styles the possessive pronoun form is used: 


Well, this may result in his receiving lots of unwanted junk mail. 
(less formal: This may result in him receiving lots of unwanted junk mail.) 


5 also 285f Verbs normally only followed by -ing 
A number of verbs, such as arrange, ask, long, wait, are followed by the 


preposition for + noun/pronoun + fo-infinitive. In such cases, for is not followed 
by an -ing form: 


They've arranged for the cases to be transferred direct onto the flight. 
Didn't you ask for it to be delivered by midday? 
She's been longing for David to call her. 


I've been waiting for the bank statement to clear it all up. 
(Prel iino fas the oni P 
43 For 


FUNCTION OF PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES 256 


Adjuncts 
Prepositional phrases commonly function as adjuncts in the clause: 


During the visit the inspectors will review the factory very thoroughly. 


Prepositional verbs 

Prepositional phrases also commonly function as the complements of verbs. 
Where a special preposition is required to introduce the complement of the verb, 
such verbs are called prepositional verbs: 


It depends on the weather. 

Please listen to me. 

She has decided to confide in her doctor. 

I promise to look at the results this afternoon. 
«$ 235f, 235g 


Phrasal-prepositional verbs 

Sometimes the preposition is preceded by an adverb particle, and the verb + 
adverb particle + preposition structure forms a verb with a unitary meaning. 
These verbs are called phrasal-prepositional verbs: 


I don't know how she'll put up with the noise. 


We're looking forward to the match. 
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Predicative complements 
Prepositional phrases also act as predicative complements, most typically of 
place: 


I was at the office all day. 
Just put it on my desk, please. 


Postmodifiers and complements 
Prepositional phrases act as postmodifiers or as complements in noun phrases (in 
green): 

That guy in the pub last night was getting on my nerves. 

(postmodifier) 


It was in the shape of a triangle. 
(complement) 


They also act as postmodifiers and complements in adjective and adverb phrases 
(in green): 


She's quite tall for a five-year-old, isn't she? 
(postmodifier) 


Both brothers were good at football. 
(complement) 


He performed quite well on the whole. 
(postmodifier) 


Luckily for me there was another train just half an hour later. 
(postmodifier) 


Premodifiers 
Numerals may be premodified by a prepositional phrase: 


Children of under fourteen years of age will not be admitted. 


It'll cost just over two hundred pounds. 


Preposition stranding 257 


A preposition is described as stranded when it is separated from its complement: 
complement preposition 
What was she referring to? 
(preposition stranding) 


prep + comp 
To what was she referring? 
(more formal, without preposition stranding) 


In traditional style guides, advice is often given never to end a sentence with a preposition, 
meaning that prepositions should not be stranded. However, the situation concerning the 
usage of prepositions is rather more complex than such advice suggests. 
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Preposition stranding occurs in the following main structures: 
Who did you talk to? (wh-interrogatives) 
I need someone to go with. (relative clauses) 
It's the only garage which we have any confidence in. (relative clauses) 
Tell me what they are so afraid of. (indirect wh-interrogatives) 
It's being looked into. (passives) 
It’s too slippery to walk on. (infinitive complements) 


Preposition stranding is common in informal styles. In formal structures, prepositions tend 
to occur with their complements: 


He is the officer we'd been talking with. (informal) 

He is the officer with whom we'd been talking. (formal) 
Which building was the smoke coming out of? (informal) 
Out of which building was the smoke coming? (formal) 


When a prepositional phrase is the complement of a verb (went to the match in the example 
below), the stranded preposition may occur before or after the prepositional phrase: 


He's the friend I went to the match with last Wednesday. 
(or: He's the friend I went with to the match last Wednesday.) 


If the context allows for ellipsis, a reduced wh-question may consist simply of a wh-word + 
stranded preposition: 


A: We're going on holiday next week. 
B: Oh, where to? 


A: I've got to buy a birthday card. 
B: Oh yeah. Who for? 


When the meaning is obvious from the text, stranded prepositions of place may occasionally 
be omitted, especially in informal conversation: 


A: Do you like Tokyo? 

B: Yes, it's a very safe place to live. 

(understood: Yes, it's a very safe place to live in.) 
A: I'm going out tonight. 

B: Oh yeah, where? 

(understood: Where to?) 


Some prepositions, including frequent prepositions such as during and since, resist 
stranding: 


During which of the terms did it happen, spring or autumn? 
(preferred to: Whieh eHthetermsdidit happen during?) 
Since when has the train service stopped? 


(Wher -hasthe train serviee stepped sinee?) 
-$ also 472-475 Word order and focus; 94 Ellipsis 


5 About; 6 Above; 7 According to; 10 After, afterwards; 11 Against; 21 At; 
24 Before; 26 Between, among; 52 Down; 55 During; 45 For; 55 Of; 
65 Over; 79 With 
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Word structure and word formation 


INTRODUCTION 258 


Word structure (morphology) 258a 


The word is the basic unit which relates the grammar of a language to its 
vocabulary. Words have internal structure which indicates their grammatical 
identity (e.g. that the word is plural, or past tense) and their lexical identity (e.g. 
that the word unhappiness is a noun with negative meaning referring to 
emotions). 

Grammar is generally divided into the study of the structure of sentences, 
which is called syntax, and the study of the internal structure of words, which is 
called morphology. 

Words are composed of morphemes. A morpheme is the smallest unit of 
meaning. Some words consist of just one morpheme; some consist of several. 

In the table below, the words dog and drink cannot be broken down into 
smaller meaningful units. They are words which consist of one morpheme. 


Examples of words and their morphemes 


word morpheme(s) 

dog dog 

drink drink 

dogs dog +s 

drank drink + irregular past a 
drinkable drink + able 
impenetrable im + penetr + able 
intolerable in + toler + able 
irregular ir + regular 
midday mid + day 
homesick home + sick 
homesickness home + sick + ness 


In the table we may note various kinds of morpheme. 


Affixes 

Some of the morphemes are attached to the beginning or the end of words. These 
are affixes. Affixes attached to the beginning of words are prefixes; those attached 
to the ends of words are suffixes. 


Inflectional morphemes 

Some of the affixes express grammatical relations (e.g. the -s on dogs indicates 
plural; the past form drank contrasts with the present drink). These are 
inflectional morphemes. 
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Derivational morphemes 

Some of the affixes express lexical relations by forming new or different words 
when attached to basic words (e.g. -able indicates that something is possible; 
mid- indicates the middle part of something). These are derivational morphemes. 


Allomorphs 

Some morphemes have a variation in form, even though their meaning is the same 
(e.g. im-penetrable, in-edible, ir-regular, all meaning ‘not’; -ible and -able both 
meaning 'can be done"). These variations are known as allomorphs. Allomorphs 
are also seen in inflections , e.g. noun plurals (books, glasses) and verb endings 
(seems, watches). 


Compounds 
Whole words may combine with each other (e.g. home and sick). Such 
combinations are called compounds. 


Word, stem and base 258b 


The form of a word to which prefixes and suffixes attach is called the stem. A 
simple word of one morpheme consists of a stem only. Words consisting of a stem 
plus prefixes and/or suffixes are complex words. 


Examples of words showing stems and affixes 


word stem prefixes/suffixes 
1 snowy snow -y 
2 untraceable trace un- -able 
3 deduce, reduce, produce -duce de- re- pro- 
4 capture, captive capt- -ure -ive 
5 recapture capt- re- -ure 


The stem may not necessarily be a whole independent word, as can be seen in the 
table. 

Snow and trace are free stems; they can stand alone. The forms -duce and capt- 
are bound stems; they can only be used in combination with prefixes or suffixes. 

The stem on its own may be restricted to certain combinations. In example 5 in 
the table the prefix re- can only attach to capture (we cannot say recaptive). In 
recapture, capture is called the base. A base may already include an affix. In the 
following words, the base is in bold: 


grammarian 
grammaticality 


ungrammatical 


Inflectional morphemes (bold) attach to whole lexemes (in green): 
Grammarians have often disagreed on this point. 
Poetry de-familiarizes the everyday. 


We never send postcards. 
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Inflectional morphology of various kinds is central to many of the chapters in this 
book. This chapter describes the main types of inflection, but deals mainly with 
lexical morphology, i.e. in the four main word classes, noun, verb, adjective, 
adverb. Grammatical morphology is dealt with under areas such as tense, aspect, 
person, voice and number in other chapters. 


INFLECTION 259 


English does not make much use of word structure to express grammatical 
meanings and, unlike other languages, the inflection of words is limited. 
Inflections in English are realised by the suffixes in the table below. 


Inflectional suffixes 


suffix examples 

noun plurals (e.g. -s,-es,-ern) cars, bushes, oxen 

3rd person singular present tense -s he works, it rises 

past tense -ed we walked; I smoked 

-ing form as progressive aspect she’s running; we were laughing 
-ed form as -ed participle they’ve landed, he was beaten 
comparative forms -er, -est he’s smaller, I’m smallest 
negative verb inflection -r't I can't; they won't 


Inflection also sometimes occurs through internal vowel or consonant change. 


Examples of inflection through vowel or consonant change 


goose geese plural 

hang hung past tense 
far further comparative 
advise advice verb to noun 


Sometimes an inflected form is identical to its non-inflected form (for example, 
where the singular and plural have the same form). This is called syncretism. 


Examples of syncretism 
deer deer plural 
set set past tense, -ed participle 


Sometimes, an alternative word is used for a particular inflectional meaning, a 
process known as suppletion. 


Examples of suppletion 
be am, are, is present tense 
go went past tense 


Inflections do not change the meaning of a word. Walk and walked have the same 
lexical meaning; they are forms of the same lexeme. Responsible and irresponsible 
have different meanings; they are different lexemes. 
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WORD FORMATION 260 


Present-day English has four main processes of word formation: prefixation, 
suffixation, conversion and compounding. 


Prefixation 
Prefixation involves adding a prefix to a base or stem: 


antenatal, anteroom 

decriminalise, deform 

post-1945, postgraduate 

pro-life, pro- Europe 

untidy, unhappiness, unusual, undemocratic 


Suffixation 
Suffixation involves adding a suffix to a base or stem: 


ageism, terrorism 
kingdom, freedom 
identify 

reasonable, unprofitable 
unhappily, slowly 


Conversion 

Conversion involves the change of a word from one word class to another. For 
example, the verbs to screen and to fax are formed from the nouns screen and fax. 
The verb to narrow is formed from the adjective narrow; the noun love from the 
verb to love: 


The film is an absolute must for all lovers of Westerns. 
(noun from verb) 


Can we microwave it? 
(verb from noun) 


Internet downloads can be expensive. 
(noun from verb) 


They decided that they had to broaden his appeal. 

(verb from adjective) 
Less often, internal vowel change or one form replacing another (suppletion) may 
indicate a change in word class or sub-class. 


Examples of change in word class through vowel change and suppletion 


hot heat adjective > noun 

rise raise intransitive verb > transitive verb (change in sub-class) 
deep depth adjective > noun (plus suffix; similarly, wide > width) 
mouth oral noun > adjective (suppletion) 


Some words can change class by a shift in stress from one syllable to another. 
Typically, the stress is on the first syllable when the word is a noun and on the 
second syllable when the word is a verb, e.g. record (noun, with stress on the first 
syllable) becomes record (verb, with stress on the second syllable). 
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Compounding involves linking together two or more bases to create a new word. 
Normally, the first item identifies a key feature of the second word. For example, 
the two bases head and ache can combine to form the compound word headache: 


award-winning 
helpline 
house-proud 
input 
long-running 
postcard 


«% 266 Hyphenation 


In addition to the main processes, English allows words to be formed by 
abbreviation (which includes clipping, acronyms and blends) (^? 267a), and back- 


formation (* 267b). 


The main prefixes used in English 


prefix meaning examples 
a- (i) ina particular way or condition (i) awake, asleep (first syllable pronounced /»/) 
(ii) without (note different (ii) atypical, amoral (first syllable 

pronunciation) pronounced /e1/) 

anti- against or opposed to antibiotic, anticlimax, anti-nuclear 

ante- before antenatal, antechamber 

auto- self autobiography, autograph 

de- to reverse, to alter decommission, deform, destabilise 

dis- to reverse, to remove disarm, disagree, dismantle, disqualify 

down- to lower, to reduce downsize, downgrade 

dys- not regular or normal dyslexia, dysfunctional 

extra- beyond extramural, extraordinary, extraterrestrial 

half one of two equal parts halfway, half-moon 

hyper- extreme hyperactive, hyperinflation 

hypo- less than usual, too little hypothermia, hypotension 

il-,im-, not illegal, impossible, intolerant, irresponsible 

in-, ir- 

inter- between interactive, intercontinental, international 

intra- within intra-departmental, intramural 

intro- directed within introvert, introspection 

mega- very big, important megabyte, megastar 

mid- middle midday, mid-September 

mis- incorrectly, badly misinterpret, misunderstand, misinform 

non- not non-smoker, non-stick, non-believer 

over- too much overeat, overindulgent 

continued overleaf 
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continued 

prefix meaning examples 

out- go beyond/exceed outdo, outshine, outbid 

para- (i) beyond; (ii) similar or connected to (i) paranormal; (ii) paramedic, paramilitary 
post- after post-war, postpone 

pre- before pre-1990, predetermined, pre-set 

pro- in favour of pro-Europe, pro-nationalisation 

re- again reapply, refocus 

semi- half semicircle, semiconscious 

sub- under, below, secondary subway, subtitle, subzero, subnormal 
super- above, beyond, excessive superstructure, superhero, supersensitive 
tele- at a distance telecommunication, television, telepathy 
trans- across transatlantic, transmit 

ultra- extremely ultralight, ultrasonic 

un- (i) remove; (ii) reverse, not (i) undress, undo; (ii) unhappy, unlucky 
up- make higher, increase upgrade, uplift, upscale 

under- ^ beneath, less than underworld, under-age, underestimate 
vice deputy vice-president, viceroy 


Prefixes which change the class of a word 

Prefixes do not typically change the class of a word. One example is the prefix be-, 
which can change a noun into a verb (e.g. bewitch, besiege), or an adjective into a 
verb (e.g. belittle, becalm). Similarly, the prefixes em- and en- can create a verb 
from a noun or adjective (e.g. embitter, embolden, encode, endanger, enlarge, 
enlighten). 


Prefixes have a semantic role; suffixes also have a semantic role but they 
additionally change the class of a word. The tables below show the common 
suffixes by word class (together with an indication of the most common types of 
class change where appropriate). 


Suffixes which form nouns 


suffix examples 

-age (count to non-count noun) baggage, mileage 
-al (verb to noun) arrival, burial, withdrawal 
-ant/-ent assistant, coolant, deodorant, student 
-ance/-ence (verb to noun) defiance, insistence, pretence 
-arium/-orium aquarium, crematorium, sanatorium 

-dom boredom, freedom, stardom, wisdom 

-ee absentee, devotee, trainee 

-ar/-er/-or (verb to noun) registrar, singer, indicator 
-ie/-y kiddie, daddy, puppy 

-hood childhood, motherhood, knighthood 

-ism defeatism, Marxism, pacifism 

-ist Buddhist, exhibitionist, impressionist 
-ity/-ty deity, rarity, similarity, cruelty, casualty 
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continued 

suffix examples 

-let/-ette (diminutives) hamlet, booklet, kitchenette 

-ment (verb to noun) amazement, disappointment 

-ness (adjective to noun) friendliness, kindness 

-ary/-ery/-ory library, fishery, laboratory 

-(r)y (verb to noun) entry, inquiry, bribery 

-ship craftsmanship, membership 

-sion/-tion/-xion confusion, ammunition, expedition, infection, complexion 
-(at)ion (verb to noun) formation, resignation 


Suffixes which form adjectives 


suffix examples 

-ble (verb to adjective) readable, workable, responsible 
-al informal, criminal 

-ed (noun to adjective) bearded, long-sighted, short-tailed 
-en (noun to adjective) woollen, golden, wooden 

-ese (noun to adjective) Japanese, Taiwanese, Vietnamese 
-ful grateful, helpful, mindful 

-i (noun to adjective) Pakistani, Iraqi, Omani 

-ic(al) (noun to adjective) heroic, poetic, historic(al) 

-ish (noun to adjective) foolish, Danish, Polish 

-ive (verb to adjective) adhesive, offensive, productive 
-ian (noun to adjective) Brazilian, Christian, Iranian 
-less childless, priceless 

-like business-like, rubber-like 

-ly (noun to adjective) monthly, yearly, manly 

-OUS enormous, famous, nervous 

-type A-type, Hollywood-type 

-y windy, shaky, frosty 

Suffixes which form verbs 

suffix examples 

-ate dominate, irritate 

-en (adjective to verb) harden, lengthen, stiffen 

-ify identify, magnify 

-ise/-ize caramelise, Americanize 


*$ 507-511 Appendix: English spelling for s and z spellings 


Suffixes which form adverbs 


suffix examples 

-ly slowly, aggressively 
-ward(s) backwards, homeward(s) 
-wise clockwise, edgewise 


Very occasionally, non-suffixed and suffixed forms may be used more or less 
synonymously (e.g. disorient/disorientate; transport/transportation). 
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Change of sub-class 

Occasionally a suffix may change a word to a sub-class of the same word class. For 
example, gun and gunner are both nouns but one is inanimate, the other animate. 
Compare also cook (person) > cooker (thing), Berlin (place) > Berliner (person), 
mathematics (thing) > mathematician (person). 


-ish and -y in informal contexts 263 


The -ish suffix is used widely in informal spoken English to soften or hedge numbers and 
quantities when precise reference is not necessary or is inappropriate: 


So we're meeting at eleven, well elevenish. 
I think she's thirtyish but she looks a lot younger. 


-ish may occasionally be used on its own in informal conversation. It functions to make 
something deliberately vague and is not used only to refer to numbers and quantities: 


A: Did you say you'll be here at five? 
B: Well, -ish. It depends on the traffic. 


A: Are you hungry? 
B: -ish. What about you? 


Although -ish is most commonly used with numbers, dates, times and quantities, it is a 
productive suffix and speakers creatively attach it to a wide range of words from different 
word classes. 


Though not as frequent as - ish, the -y suffix functions in similar ways in informal contexts. 
It is especially used with colours: 


[the speaker is talking about a blouse and is trying to decide what to wear] 

But I mean I love the collar and the short turn-up sleeves. You may see them in there in 
your one pink deep pink and er this beautiful bluey turquoise and a beigey colour which 
I can't wear. If they'd had white I might have tried. Well it still would have stuck out. 


It has a sort of woody taste, doesn't it? 
What's that plasticky thing sticking out there? 


[the speakers here are deciding about the colour of a pair of cushions] 
A: Well it's a Rind of orangey red isn't it. 

B: Yeah. 

A: Or is it a reddy orange? 

B: It's not a reddy orange. 

A: Orangey red. 

C: Or reddish. 


Note also the changes in spelling which are sometimes necessary with these suffixes (red > 
reddish > reddy; plastic > plasticky) 
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CONVERSION 264 


Conversion involves changing a word from one word class to another but without 
adding any affix. For example, when the adjective solid is turned into the verb 

to solidify, the suffix -ify is added. When the adjective dry is turned into the verb 
to dry or when the noun fax is turned into the verb to fax, no affix is added and the 
process is one of conversion. Most examples involve the conversion of verbs into 
nouns or nouns into verbs. The main types of conversion are: 


€ Verbs converted into nouns: 
cure, drink, doubt, laugh, smoke, stop (as in bus stop), walk, work 
e Nouns converted into verbs: 


to bottle, to bully, to elbow, to email, to glue, to group, to head, to ship, to ski, 
to skin, to tutor 


e Adjectives converted into verbs (including comparatives): 


to better, to calm, to clean, to dry, to empty, to faint, to lower, to smooth, to tidy, 
to wet 


e Nouns converted into adjectives: 

junk food, a rubbish explanation (common in spoken English) 
Conversion is a process which continues to produce new forms constantly. For 
example, conversion has most recently produced forms such as to email, to 


impact, to text, a download. 
Less commonly, other word classes are involved in conversion: 


That kind of remark only ups the stress for everyone. 
(verb from preposition) 


Seeing that play is an absolute must. 
(noun from modal verb) 


That's a very big if. 
(noun from conjunction) 


You get both ups and downs. 
(nouns from prepositions) 
The conversion of a sub-class of proper noun to common noun is also possible: 


Has anybody seen my Galsworthy? 
(copy of a book by Galsworthy) 


He has two Ferraris. 
(a car manufactured by Ferrari) 


Whole phrases may also be converted, most commonly into adjective compounds: 


I really fancy one of those four-wheel-drive cars. 
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Why don't you have a word with that good-for-nothing brother of his? 


It was a fly-on-the-wall documentary. 


COMPOUNDS 265 


General 265a 


Compounds are lexemes formed from more than one base. Compounds are found 
in all word classes: 


nouns: pop group, car park 

adjectives: heartbreaking, guilt-ridden, homesick 
verbs: babysit, dry-clean 

adverbs: good-naturedly, nevertheless, nowadays 
pronouns: anyone, everything, nobody 
numerals: forty-seven, two-thirds 

prepositions: into, onto 

conjunctions: although, whenever 


Compounds which have entered the language more recently tend to be nouns, 
adjectives or verbs (e.g. answerphone (n), hyperactive (adj), downsize (v)). 

Compounds have a structure similar to the basic phrase classes such as noun 
or verb phrases; the final element may be seen as the head, which is modified or 
complemented: 


daydream 
(modifier-type: dream during the day) 


guilt-ridden 
(complement-type: ridden with guilt) 


Some compounds involve identical or near identical or rhyming bases. Such 
compounds are called reduplicative and are often very informal in usage or are 
used in affectionate talk with and by children. For example, bow-wow (dog), 
clever-clever, easy-peasy, goody-goody, lovey-dovey, olde-worlde, super-duper, 
tick-tock (clock). 


Compound nouns 265b 


Compound nouns involve a range of different grammatical relationships. The 
pre-head item is typically a noun, a verb or a word derived from a verb, or an 
adjective: 


noun: screwdriver 

verb base form: answerphone 
verb -ing form: chewing gum 
adjective: happy hour 
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The typical (unmarked) stress pattern is with stress on the first item (e.g. 
screwdriver, happy hour), which helps to distinguish noun compounds from noun 
modifier + head structures, where stress is on the noun head (e.g. university 
degree, government report). 

There is a wide range of possible semantic relationships between the pre-head 
item and the head. These include: 

subject + verb: headache (head that aches), rainfall (rain that falls) 

verb + subject: warning sign (sign that warns) 


verb + object: know-all (a person who thinks they know all), Rilljoy (‘kills joy’, 
someone who spoils the enjoyment of others) 


object + verb: carpet-shampoo (shampoos carpets), risk-taking (takes risks), 
hair-dryer (dries hair) 


predicative complement + subject: junk food (the food is junk), girlfriend 
prepositional complement: raincoat (the coat is for rain), ashtray 


complement + noun: chairleg, fingertip (the tip of the finger) 


Compound adjectives 265c 


Most compound adjectives end in an adjective (e.g. air-sick), or in an -ing or -ed 
adjective form (e.g. heart-breaking, short-sighted, white-washed). The main 
relationships between the parts of compound adjectives are as follows: 
object + -ing/-ed: English-speaking (speaks English), confidence-boosting 
(boosts confidence), heart-broken (the heart is broken by 
somebody) 


verb complement + -ing/-ed: far-reaching (reaches far), home-made (made at 
home) 


subject + predicative complement: top-heavy (the top is heavy) (A is B) 
comparative: paper-thin (as thin as paper) (as B as A) 
adjective + complement: fat-free (free of fat), user-friendly (friendly to the user) 


adjective + adjective head: royal-blue, light-green, bitter-sweet 


Note also that some adjective compounds are formed by adding an -ed inflection 
to an existing adjective + noun: right-angled (formed from right-angle), left- 
handed (formed from left hand). 


Compound verbs 265d 


Compound verbs are far less frequent than compound nouns or adjectives. They 
may be derived by conversion from another word class, normally an already 
existing noun compound (e.g. to daydream, to blackmail, to wait-list). They may 
also be derived by a process of back-formation (++ 267b below) by the removal of 
a suffix (e.g. shoplift from shoplifting or shoplifter; babysit from babysitting or 
babysitter). Examples include: chain-smoke, dry-clean, housekeep, sight-see, 
spring-clean. 
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HYPHENATION 266 


The use of hyphens in compounds and complex words involves a number of 
different rules, and practice is changing, with fewer hyphens present in 
contemporary usage. For example, compound words may be written as separate 
words (post box), hyphenated (post-box) or written as one word (postbox). 
However, in certain forms the rules governing the use of hypens are more regular. 

Particular prefixes regularly involve a hyphen (e.g. ex-minister, post-war, 
self-interest, quasi-public). 

When a compound premodifies a noun head, a hyphen is normally inserted to 
indicate which words are compounded (e.g. a well-known entertainer, twentieth- 
century Danish architecture). 

Hyphens are normally used in compounds in which the pre-head item is a 
single capital letter (e.g. U-turn, X-ray), and hyphens are sometimes needed to 
disambiguate different words (e.g. re-form = form again, reform = change 
radically). 

In numerically modified adjectives, all modifying elements are hyphenated. 
Note that these forms are only used attributively (e.g. an eighteen-year-old girl, a 
twenty-ton truck, a twenty-four-hour flight). 
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Abbreviation 267a 


Abbreviation involves shortening a word. This can be done by means of three 
main processes: clipping, acronyms and blends. 


Clipping 
Clipping is a type of abbreviation in which a word is shortened when one or more 
syllables are omitted or ‘clipped’. Proper names for people are commonly clipped: 


ad: advertisement, advert memo: memorandum 

decaf: decaffeinated lab: laboratory 

medic: medical student, doctor Liz: Elizabeth 
Acronyms 


Acronyms are a type of abbreviation formed when the initial letters of two or more 
words are combined in a way that produces consonant and vowel sequences 
found in words. Acronyms are pronounced as words: 


RAM: Random Access Memory 
NATO: North Atlantic Treaty Organisation /'neitou/ 
Laser: light amplification (by) stimulated emission (of) radiation 
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Initials are similar to acronyms but are pronounced as sets of letters, not as words: 


BBC: British Broadcasting Corporation 
PC: personal computer, or politically correct 
CD: compact disc 


Blends 
Blends are a type of abbreviation in which parts of existing words are combined to 
form a new word. The process is a notable recent phenomenon: 


camcorder: blend of camera and recorder 
fanzine: blend of fan and magazine 
heliport: blend of helicopter and airport 
netiquette: blend of internet and etiquette 
smog: blend of smoke and fog 


Back-formation 267b 


Back-formation is a process of word formation in which what is thought to be a 
suffix (and occasionally a prefix) is removed. It applies in particular to the process 
of forming verbs from nouns. The two major sources are nouns and compound 
nouns ending in -tion, or -ion and in -ar, -er, -or, -ing. But there is also a large 
miscellaneous group which occasionally includes back-formation from adjectives: 


emote: derived from emotion 
intuit: derived from intuition 
legislate: derived from legislation 
televise: derived from television 


air-condition: derived from air-conditioner 
commentate: derived from commentator 
brainwash: derived from brainwashing 
sightsee: derived from sightseeing 


enthuse: derived from enthusiasm 
diagnose: derived from diagnosis 
legitimise: derived from the adjective legitimate 


Other types 267c 


Occasionally the formation of words may occur by utilising sounds from words 
with similar associations. For example, words ending in -ump such as dump, 
thump, lump can generate invented words with similar sound patterns and 
associations of heaviness and hardness (e.g. whump, bubump, kerbump). 

Words can be formed from proper names. Examples include: braille, caesarian, 
platonic, sadist, sandwich (words formed, respectively, from the names of Louis 
Braille, Julius Caesar, Plato, the Marquis de Sade and the Earl of Sandwich). 
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Sometimes the names of products can be taken over into general use. For 
example hoover and Mac are both the names of a company and the general name 
applied to the object (Mac refers to the name of Apple-MacIntosh computers): 


I’m just going to hoover the lounge before we go out. 


I’m sorry l'ue got a Mac and can't use those files. 


Itis very rare for new words to be formed without parts of existing words being in 
some way involved. An exception to this rule is loan words. These are words that are 
borrowed from other languages. Relatively recent loan words from the domain of 
food include: pizza, salsa, tapas, chapatti. Loan words are most typically nouns and 
are not normally subject to any of the processes of word formation, though they may 
be inflected if they are singular count nouns (pizzas, chapattis). 


PRODUCTIVITY 268 


Not all prefixes and suffixes are equally productive. Some are frequently used to 
create new words, while others are rarely, if ever, utilised in present-day word 
formation. 

The suffix -ion is particularly productive in English and is used to form a large 
number of high-frequency nouns, e.g. reunion, confusion, extension, explosion, 
direction, infection, inflation, intuition, relation, resignation. 

The adjectival suffix -al produces a large number of high-frequency adjectives, 
e.g. critical, crucial, dental, frontal, typical, vital. 

Prefixes such as un- and de- and the -er/-or suffix are highly productive, with 
new words constantly being formed. 

Rare suffixes such as -ose (as in verbose, jocose) and -dom are rarely used to 
form new words. 

Conversion and compounding are productive in modern English, and new 
forms occur regularly, especially in technical domains such as computing and in 
the sciences in general. Almost any noun may potentially combine with any other 
noun to form new noun compounds. 

Acronyms, back-formations and loan words only account for a small amount of 
the new vocabulary to appear each year in English, but the processes in 
themselves are productive. 
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Introduction to sentences and clauses 


THE SENTENCE AND THE CLAUSE 269 


The sentence is normally considered to be the largest unit of grammar. Longer 
stretches of text, such as paragraphs and segments of conversations, are usually 
regarded as units of discourse. The sentence is principally a unit of written 
grammar and is normally easily identified by an initial capital letter on the first 
word and a full stop after the last word. For spoken language, the sentence as a 
grammatical unit is more problematic (+$ 272a below). 


Sentences are composed of clauses. The clause is the core unit of grammar. A 
sentence must include at least one main clause (+ 270 below). A clause consists 
of two parts: a subject and a predicate. The subject is a noun phrase or its 
equivalent (e.g. a nominal clause: writing novels is not easy) which indicates the 
doer or agent of an action, state or event, and the predicate is a verb phrase and 
any other accompanying elements (e.g. an object or complement): 


subject predicate 
We | baked some potatoes in the fire. 


The subject can be seen as representing a topic (who/what the clause is about - in 
this case we) and the predicate can be seen as representing a comment (what is 
said about the topic - that we baked some potatoes in the fire). The topic and 
comment together constitute a proposition. Clauses combined together as 
sentences express various types of relation between propositions. 

The clause centres around a verb phrase (in the example above, baked), since it 
is the verb phrase which largely determines what else must or may occur in the 
clause. A clause most typically consists of a subject (which is a noun phrase), a 
verb, and other elements which may or may not be necessary, such as an object 
(which is a noun phrase), a predicative complement (most typically an adjective 
or noun phrase), or an adjunct (which is typically an adverb phrase or a 
prepositional phrase): 


S V 0 A 
noun phrase verbphrase noun phrase prepositional phrase 
I |'vegot |a parcel for you | in my car. 


Examples of clauses and non-clauses. 
e Clauses (verbs in bold): 


He wrote a couple of novels. 
(one clause: one verb) 


Did you say tea or coffee? 
(one clause: auxiliary verb [did] and lexical verb [say]) 


486 | 
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When you get there, | ring me. 
(two clauses: two lexical verbs with their own accompanying structures) 


Non-clauses: 


the green sofa 
(noun phrase) 


in the garden 
(prepositional phrase) 


Hello 
(greeting formula) 


hopefully 
(adverb) 


MAIN AND SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 270 


The two main types of clause which can combine to form sentences are main 
clauses and subordinate clauses. Main clauses are not dependent on any other 
clause in the sentence, and a sentence must have at least one main clause. 


The following are sentences, since they contain at least one main clause. 
Sentences (main clauses in bold): 


I went to speak to them. 
(whole sentence is one main clause) 


I went down to the fish and chip shop and I got fish and chips. 
(two main clauses joined by and) 


If I went don there, I could use the computer and the laser printer. 
(one subordinate clause [if-clause] and one main clause) 


The following are not sentences, since they do not contain a main clause. They 
consist of subordinate clauses, which need to be accompanied by a main clause in 
order to form a sentence. 


Non-sentences (no main clause): 

before I went 

when I went to Southampton for the day with my friend 

which arrived yesterday 

Further examples of main clauses (in green) with verbs in bold: 
Oh, she’s left some money for you. 

Richard got up and walked over to the window. 

I've done a lot of thinking while you were asleep. 


As her confidence grew, she started to get careless. 
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The clauses while you were asleep and as her confidence grew are dependent on 
other clauses and cannot be sentences on their own. They are therefore not main 
clauses. 

The table below shows examples of sentences with one, two and three clauses. 
The clauses in the shaded boxes are main clauses; they could form sentences on 
their own. The clauses in the clear boxes are subordinate clauses; they could not 
form sentences on their own. 


Examples of main and subordinate clauses 


clause clause clause 
1 She took her duties seriously. 
2 That was a few years ago but my feelings have not 
changed one bit. 
5 When | left college, I couldn't find any work. 
4 He turned round, someone pushed him and he fell. 
5 As soon as she opened the she knew something was for the first lines of Richard’s 
envelope, wrong, letter were full of apologies 
and regrets. 
6 The water begins to freeze,and as it does so, it expands. 


In the table, but and and are coordinating conjunctions joining clauses of equal status 
to one another (in this case main clauses). When, as soon as, for and as are 
subordinating conjunctions, indicating a dependent relationship between the clauses 
they introduce and the main clauses. Coordination (+ 307) and subordination 
(=$ 310) are two principal ways in which clauses are combined to form sentences. 
Relative clauses (typically clauses with who, which, that modifying nouns) and 
nominal clauses are also types of dependent clause. In these cases they are 
embedded within larger structures: 


X subject æ> verb complement 
The points that Pm talking about are similar. 


-«— subject —»- verb complement 
What we need is more time. 


«$ 316-317 


SIMPLE, COMPOUND AND COMPLEX SENTENCES 271 


A sentence with one main clause is called a simple sentence: 


-«— main clause —»- 
It snowed last night. 


«% also sentence 1 in the table in 270 


A sentence with two or more main clauses is called a compound sentence: 


-«—— —————— main cause. ———————» -«— main clause —»- 
He should have been here at five and he's not here yet. 


»* also sentence 2 in the table in 270 
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A sentence with a main clause and one or more subordinate clauses is called a 
complex sentence. In the example below, || indicates clause boundaries. 
Subordinate clauses are in green; the main clause is in bold: 


[automatic customer-answering-service at a company] 
Welcome to [name of company]. || If you have a touch-tone telephone, || please 
listen carefully to all the following options || before you make your choice. 


«% also sentence 3 in the table in 270 


«5$ 506 Appendix: Punctuation on the punctuation of sentences in writing 


SENTENCE AND UTTERANCE 272 


The sentence in spoken language 272a 


Sentences in spoken language are more problematic than in written language. 
Speakers take turns to speak, and turns are a basic unit of conversation. A turn 
ends when the speaker changes. 

Many turns in everyday speech consist of long strings of clauses (e.g. when 
someone is telling a story), unfinished sentences, or just noun phrases, adjective 
phrases or adverb phrases standing alone. We also find yes, no, interjections and 
other miscellaneous word-types standing alone, or sentences ‘jointly constructed’ 
by more than one speaker. 

A typical transcript of everyday conversation contains many complete and 
communicatively sufficient units which are not sentences: 


[speaker A is telling speaker B about a computer problem] 

1A: But he’s trying to send us an email and I’m having some trouble with the 
computer you see. 

2 B: Right. 

5 A: You know. 

4 B: Yeah. 

5 A: On my computer when I try to get anything on it. 

6 B: Mm. 

7 A: It's just saying that it's not in the files. I don't know if ... 

8 B: Mm. 

9 A: And Ill have to get a disk. 


Speakers often begin new topics or sub-topics with conjunctions such as but 
(turn 1) and and (turn 9), even after considerable silences. 

A turn may consist of just a word or phrase indicating a response or 
acknowledgement (turns 2 and 4). 

It may not be clear which independent unit a dependent unit is attached to. 
The prepositional phrase in turn 5 could be treated as attached to turn 1 or turn 7, 
or simply as a free-standing and communicatively self-sufficient element. 

The 'sentence' is therefore a problematic concept to apply to oral 
communication. 
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The utterance 272b 


Problems with identifying sentences in informal spoken language mean that it is 
often useful to distinguish between a sentence and an utterance. 

The sentence is a unit of grammar, and must be grammatically complete (i.e. it 
must have at least one main clause). The utterance is a unit of communication. It 
must be communicatively and pragmatically complete, but it does not need to be 
grammatically complete. Communicative means that the utterance communicates 
a meaningful message, and pragmatic means that it is fully interpretable in its 
context. Thus a string of words standing alone such as over to you, though not a 
sentence, can be communicative and pragmatically interpretable (e.g. telling 
someone it's their turn to take over the main speaking role), while a string of 
words such as you if on is unlikely to be either communicatively or pragmatically 
adequate. 

Right and you know (turns 2 and 5 in the conversation extract in 272a), 
although they are not grammatically sentences, are complete utterances since 
each one is communicatively and pragmatically complete. 

However, in spoken language the general principles for combining clauses can 
still be seen to operate in broad terms (but + 87b Subordinate clauses). 


SENTENCE TYPES 273 


The sentence types take their names from the names of the different types of main 
clause. The four major types of sentence are: 


(X = other elements e.g. objects, complements) 


type structure of the main clause 

declaratives subject + verb + x 

interrogatives auxiliary/modal verb + subject + verb + x 

imperatives verb + x; no overt subject (subject is understood) 

exclamatives introduced by a phrase with what or how and followed by a subject + 


verb + x construction 


BASIC FEATURES OF CLAUSES 274 


Polarity 274a 
Polarity, whether the clause is affirmative or negative, is an important feature of 


clauses. The polarity of the main clause determines the overall polarity of the 
sentence. 
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Examples of affirmative and negative polarity 


main clause clause polarity subordinate clause Clause polarity sentence polarity 

She looked really affirmative affirmative 

offended. 

They don’t do it negative negative 

during the summer. 

I might want you to affirmative while I’m away. affirmative affirmative 

do something for me 

I'll have it affirmative if you don't want it. negative affirmative 

I'm not going negative if he goes. affirmative negative 
Participants, processes and circumstances 274b 


Clauses express the relationship between processes (actions, states or events), 
participants (the people and things who act or are involved in or affected by 
actions, states and events) and circumstances (e.g. the time, place, manner and 
surrounding circumstances of an action, state or event). 

The process is typically expressed by a verb phrase: 


I'll post the letter tonight. 


The participants are most typically expressed by noun phrases: 
TI post the letter tonight. 


The circumstances are most typically expressed by adverb phrases or 
prepositional phrases: 


I'll post the letter tonight. 
(adverb phrase) 


Let's go there after lunch. 
(prepositional phrase) 


Clauses consist of various arrangements of these types of phrase fulfilling the 
functions of subject, verb, object, predicative complement and adjunct. 


Subjects, verbs, objects, complements, adjuncts 274c 


A clause centres around a verb phrase and most typically consists of a subject 
(which is a noun phrase), a verb (which is a verb phrase), and other elements 
which may or may not be necessary or present. These other elements include an 
object (which is a noun phrase), a predicative complement (which can be a 
noun/adverb/prepositional/adjective phrase) or an adjunct (which is typically an 
adverb phrase or prepositional phrase): 


subject verb object adjunct 
I "li post the letter tonight. 


subject verb complement 
I feel very tired. 
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A clause may consist minimally of a verb in the imperative: 


Run! 
(imperative clause) 


Arrangements of subjects, verbs, complements and adjuncts in clauses vary, 
depending on the pattern of complementation required by the verb (+ 281-289 
Verb complementation). The variations in the table below typically occur. 


Examples of verb complementation 


example (verbs in bold) pattern 

No one | laughed. subject + verb 

She | took | a photograph. subject + verb + direct object 

I | "Il give | you | a ring. subject + verb + indirect object + direct object 
He |'s working | this afternoon. subject + verb + adjunct 

We | signed | it | as a protest. subject + verb + object + adjunct 

He | ll get | angry. subject + verb + subject complement 

It | made | my clothes | dirty. subject + verb + object + object complement 


* 275 Basic clause structure 


Central and peripheral elements 274d 


Central elements 
The verb is the most central element in the clause as it tends to determine what 
else must or may occur in the clause. Next in importance come the subject and 
object or predicative complement, which express the relationship between 
participants and the process expressed by the verb. 

The central elements subject and verb are the basic obligatory elements of a 
simple declarative clause. Central elements have a relatively fixed word order in 
English. The verb, for example, cannot usually be moved: 


You know the problem. 


(Xexcthe-problen-kinewc) 


Objects and predicative complements have slightly more flexibility and 
occasionally occur in untypical positions for reasons of emphasis: 


Every computer that we looked at was near two thousand pounds. But this one 
I got for twelve hundred, with two hundred pounds' worth of software. 
(object (this one) placed before subject (I) for emphasis/contrast) 


Well, rich they may be, but I’m not sure they're happy. 
(complement (rich) placed before subject (they) for emphasis/contrast) 


Peripheral elements 

Adjuncts are normally regarded as peripheral elements in the clause; they are 
always optional, they are the most mobile elements (they can occupy different 
positions), and they do not determine what else must occur in the clause. 
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Adjuncts are even more flexible than objects and predicative complements, and 
may occur in a variety of positions: 


In the morning we had to pretend nothing happened. 
(adjunct in front position; also possible: We had to pretend nothing happened 
in the morning.) 


We sometimes go to Rochester. 
(adjunct between subject and verb; also possible: Sometimes we go to 
Rochester.) 


That young guy seems to deliver the post quite often these days. 

(adjuncts in final position; also possible: Quite often that young guy seems to 
deliver the post these days./These days that young guy seems to deliver the post 
quite often.) 


Elements outside of the clause structure 274e 


Sometimes, especially in informal spoken language, elements occur which are not 
contained within the clause structure. Items may occasionally occur before or 
after the clause for emphasis and be repeated in some form within the clause 
(most typically by a pronoun): 

Joe, l've known him for years. 

(object placed outside the clause, repeated in the clause by pronoun him) 


It's a great city, Dublin. 
(subject it repeated after the clause as a full noun phrase) 


«%96 Headers and 97 Tails 


Pragmatic markers are also normally considered to be outside of the clause 
structure. These include discourse markers (words and phrases indicating 
boundaries in the discourse or words that monitor the state of the discourse in 
some way), stance markers (words and phrases indicating a stance or attitude to a 
segment or section of discourse) and interjections: 


Well, what are you going to do with it? 
(discourse marker) 


Susie does aerobics, you know. 
(discourse marker) 


To be honest, I don't think I'll go this year. 
(stance marker) 


Frankly, I couldn’t care less. 
(stance marker) 


Gosh, that’s very cheap. 
(interjection) 


+ 105 Pragmatic markers 
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Vocatives (addressing someone directly with a name or title) are also considered 
to be outside of the clause structure: 


Would you like another drink, Molly? 


BASIC CLAUSE STRUCTURE 275 


In this and the following sections we deal with the basic structure of clauses, 
focusing on simple declarative main clauses. A simple declarative clause consists 
of a subject phrase, a verb phrase, any object or predicative complement phrases 
and optional adjunct phrases. 


Examples of simple declarative clauses 


subject verb object complement adjunct 
Everyone laughed. 

She stole some money. 

He "s my brother-in-law. 

I travelled for a year. 


Subject + verb is the minimal structure for declarative clauses. 


CENTRAL CLAUSE FUNCTIONS 276 


The following sections (276-279) deal principally with the central clause 
functions of subject, verb (focusing on verb complementation), object and 
predicative complement. Adjuncts, the other main function in the clause, are 
optional, mobile elements describing the circumstances of the action or event 
(7$ 280 below) and are peripheral to the structure of the clause. 

A separate chapter deals with adjuncts (519-557). 


Subject 276a 


As indicated above (269), the clause may be divided into two main parts: the 
subject and the predicate. 

The subject in an active-voice declarative clause is the noun phrase which 
precedes the verb, and which indicates the ‘doer’ or agent of an action, or the 
participant that an event or state happens to or refers to. The subject noun phrase 
agrees with the verb in person and number. The predicate in a declarative clause is 
the rest of the clause after the subject, where what the subject is, does or 
experiences is elaborated. 


Examples of clauses showing subject and predicate 


subject predicate 

My mother was a friend of hers. 

I ate too much last night. 

Their dog died last week. 

The garden looks lovely. 

They made him a member of their gang. 
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The predicate consists of the verb phrase followed by objects and predicative 
complements (++ 278 and 279). 

The subject is most typically a noun phrase, though it may sometimes be a 
wh-nominal clause, or, very occasionally, a prepositional phrase. The subject (in 
green in the examples below) determines the person and number of the verb: 


My sister does singing lessons. 
(noun phrase: determiner noun) 


They have a matter-of-fact approach to everything. 
(noun phrase: pronoun) 


Skiing doesn't appeal to me. 
(noun phrase: the gerund -ing form of a verb functioning as a noun) 


What we're doing is offering a scholarship. 
(wh-nominal clause) 


A: When shall I ring you? 
B: After six would be best. 
(prepositional phrase; less common) 


The subject comes before the verb in a simple declarative clause, and it is 
obligatory, except in high-context, informal situations where it may be 
unnecessary and omitted if it is obvious to the participants: 


A: Have you been back to the ‘Shanghai Palace’? 
B: Yeah, I went a few weeks ago. It's a really nice restaurant. 


Cfeah vente tenaveeks ests a sealh ice sestaeat ) 


A: Need a hammer. Is there one in the garage? 

B: Yeah, think so. 

(subjects are obvious to the speakers in the context; more explicit forms: I need 
a hammer/I think so) 


«%94 Situational ellipsis 


Subject pronouns are nominative in form: I, you, he, she, it, one, we, they. 


Dummy subjects 276b 


Since there must be a subject, ‘dummy’ subjects sometimes have to be used. Dummy 
subjects, consisting of it or there, are subjects considered to have no semantic content but 
which simply fill the necessary subject slot: 


It’s interesting the way these dresses are so similar. 
(PHtesetie thee these ects ces)} 


There are many ways in which you can use that. 


(SS ee | 
-$ 45f, 45g. 
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Subject-verb concord 276c 


Concord refers to the way words match each other in terms of number, tense, etc. 
A present tense verb shows concord of number with a third person singular 
subject by having a final -s on the verb: 


It takes up a lot of energy. 
(Ittake-up-adot-of- energy.) 


My dad works there. 


In the present tense, all other persons are followed by the uninflected form of the 
verb: 


We love Dublin. 
(Ate tosres-Datp a} 


They never watch TV. 


In the past tense, all persons are followed by the past tense form of the verb, with 
no special indication of number. Only the verb be has special forms for different 
persons and number: am, are, is, was, were. 

The head noun of a subject noun phrase determines number, not other nouns in 
the noun phrase: 


The general quality of supermarket vegetables is very poor. 


(ERe-general-quali-ebsupernirkecvesetablesxre-cen-poos) 


«% also 177a Count nouns; 279c 
34 Each; 38 Every 


VERB COMPLEMENTATION 277 


General 277a 


Complementation is concerned with elements which follow the verb in a 
declarative clause and which are necessary to complete the meaning of the verb in 
some way. 

Some verbs are complete in themselves and require no complementation (they 
are used as intransitive verbs), others require single complementation or dual 
complementation and are used as transitive verbs: 


She laughed. 

(intransitive: no complement needed; the verb is complete in itself) 

I spotted a taxi. 

(transitive: single complementation needed; the speaker must say what was 
spotted) 

He put it in the rubbish bin. 

(transitive: dual complementation needed; speaker must say what was put and 
where it was put) 
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The different patterns of complementation (++ below, the tables in 277c and 277d) 
are dealt with in greater detail in 281-289 Verb complementation. 


No complementation 277b 


Some verbs require no complementation. This is known as intransitive use: 
She died last week. 


House prices have risen. 


Single complementation 277c 


Some verbs are used with single complementation. There are several common 
types, as shown in the table below. 


Examples of single complementation 


structure of complementation example function of complementation 

noun phrase I hate hospitals. object 

noun phrase I was the winner. subject complement (gives more 
information in the predicate 

adjective phrase She seemed very nice. about the subject) 

prepositional phrase It's near the Boulevard. predicative complements of 
place/measure/time 

noun phrase He lives next door. 

noun phrase It weighed about two and a 

half pounds. 

prepositional phrase It lasted for 18 hours. 

clause I know you think I’m crazy. object 

clause I'm where you should be. subject complement 

Dual complementation 277d 


Some verbs require dual complementation. There are several common types, as 
shown in the table below. 


Examples of dual complementation (direct objects in green) 


structure of example function of type of 

complementation complementation complementation 

noun phrase + He gave me his two objects, indirect ^X ditransitive (i.e. two 

noun phrase number. and direct complements) 

noun phrase + She sent aletterto object and transitive-oblique (i.e. the 

prepositional phrase Ivy Bolton. prepositional recipient is referred to 
complement ‘obliquely’ in a prepositional 

phrase) 
continued overleaf 
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continued 
structure of 


complementation 
noun phrase + 


noun phrase 


noun phrase 4 


adjective phrase 


example 


With more than 

50 victories 
worldwide, golf has 
made him a multi- 
millionaire. 


It made me very ill. 


function of 
complementation 
direct object and 
object complement 
(gives more 
information about 
the object) 


type of 
complementation 
complex transitive 


noun phrase 4 
prepositional 


phrase 


I want to put the 
picture over here. 


direct object and 
prepositional phrase 


locative (locates the object 
in terms of place or time) 


noun phrase 4 


OBJECT 


- clause 


She told me what 
it was. 


indirect object and 
direct object 


clause (functioning as direct 
object alongside indirect 
object) 


278 


General 


278a 


Objects are most typically noun phrases. They follow the verb. They may be direct 


or indirect. 


Direct objects indicate the person or thing that undergoes the action denoted 
by the verb, or the participant directly affected by the action: 


I like that restaurant. 


She kicked him. 


They stole a van and then they robbed a bank. 


Indirect objects indicate the recipient of a direct object. They are usually people or 
animals. An indirect object (bold) is always accompanied by a direct object (in 


green): 


They handed me a pile of forms. 


Her mother sent her a cheque for her birthday. 


Direct objects 


278b 


Direct objects are always noun phrases (or their equivalents, e.g. nominal 
clauses). The direct object of an active clause can typically become the subject of a 
passive clause: 


Everybody hated the teacher. 


(active: the teacher is direct object) 


The teacher was hated by everybody. 
(passive: the teacher is subject) 
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Examples of direct objects 


subject verb (4- indirect object where required) direct object 

She murdered her husband. 

He missed this morning's class. 
The police came and arrested them. 

He loves cycling. 

We gave her the tickets. 

I understand what you mean. 


© Adjuncts (in green) are not normally placed between the verb and the object: 
Mum noticed a difference quite quickly. 
M iced ayi icklya diff ) 
However, in the case of longer phrases or clauses acting as objects, adjuncts 
may sometimes occur before the object: 


It was a bright room and I noticed immediately the door which opened on to 
the balcony. 


«% also 322 


Indirect objects 278¢ 


The indirect object (10) is the recipient of a direct object (DO), and is most typically 
an animate being: 


10 DO 
She gave | him | a large envelope. 


An indirect object always has a direct object accompanying it. 


Examples of indirect objects 


subject verb indirect object direct object 
Diana is going to buy Martha a present. 
I'll give you a ring. 
Jeremy had handed her acard. 
Indirect object or prepositional complement? 278d 


With verbs such as give, buy, send, hand, when the recipient of the object is expressed as a 
full noun phrase and the object is an unstressed pronoun, the structure object + 
prepositional complement is used, not indirect object + direct object: 


I gave it to Frank. 

(eee Heh) 

They handed them to the teacher. 
(Peep bended theteseher tions ) 


+ 277d on transitive-oblique in the table 
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COMPLEMENT 279 


General 279a 


Predicative complements are most typically noun phrases and adjective phrases 
which follow the verb and give further information about a subject (subject 
complement) or an object (object complement): 


He's my brother-in-law. 
(subject complement: gives information about the subject) 


The students seem pretty bright. 
(subject complement) 


They labelled him a coward. 
(object complement: gives information about the object) 


It made me seasick. 
(object complement) 
Complements may also be adverb phrases or prepositional phrases: 
She's upstairs. 
The bus stop is near the shop. 
The lecture is at three-thirty. 


Subject complements 279b 


A predicative subject complement adds information about the subject: 


He's a maths teacher. 
(gives information about the subject, he) 


The subject complement here is not the same as an object. He and the maths 

teacher are the same person. Compare He married/visited/interviewed a maths 

teacher, where maths teacher is the object, and a different person from he. 
Subject complements are most typically noun phrases or adjective phrases. 


Examples of subject complements 


subject verb subject complement type 

We became friends. noun phrase 

He died a very rich man. noun phrase 
She 5 very lucky. adjective phrase 
That smells good. adjective phrase 


Verbs which do not take objects are followed by subject complements. These are 
verbs such as the copular verb be, sense verbs such as feel, look, taste, smell, 
sound, verbs of perception such as seem and appear, change-of-state verbs such as 
become, grow, get, go, turn. 
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Pronouns 
Pronoun subject complements following the copular verb be are normally in the 
object form (me, you, him, her, it, us, them): 


A: Who did that? 
B: It was me, sorry. 


(Lese d sores) 


There's his mother no, that's her. 


However, in very formal styles, pronoun subject complements with be may occur 
in the subject form, especially in cleft sentences: 


It was I who told him to go. 
(compare the more informal: It was me who told him to go.) 


Number concord with subject complements 279c 


In informal spoken language, speakers sometimes have a choice whether to use a singular or 
plural verb when there is a difference in number between the subject and the complement: 


singular subject plural complement 
Another topic of course is words that have changed their meaning. 


[talking of a car that is proving difficult to sell] 
The only good thing are the tyres. 


Normally, and in more formal styles, the subject determines the number of the verb . 


Apposition 
Adjective and noun phrases separated from the rest of the clause by punctuation 
or intonation may function in a way very similar to a subject complement: 


The crowd pressed closer, unwilling to miss a thing. 


We'd just sit there, a couple trying to make it in the world. 


Object complements 279d 


An object complement adds information in the predicate about the object: 


All that hard work has left me exhausted. 
(gives information about the object, me) 


An object complement is most typically a noun phrase or an adjective phrase. The 
object complement follows the object. 
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Examples of object complements 


subject verb object object complement type 

Ryan had (always) called her Katy. noun phrase 

He makes me happy. adjective phrase 
This makes the timefactor even more pressing. adjective phrase 


«% 473b Predicative complements for marked (untypical) positions of 
complements 


ADJUNCTS 280 


All other elements in basic clauses which are not subjects, verbs, objects or 
complements may be classified as adjuncts. Adjuncts are peripheral, optional 
elements in the clause, and have a variety of functions. They most typically relate 
to the circumstances of an action or event, e.g. its time, place, manner, degree, 
frequency, intensity: 


In the summer we often make our own ice cream. 
He wrote a letter every day. 


She was in love with him in a big way. 


Adjuncts can occupy a variety of positions in the clause, either front position (In 
the summer, above), mid position (often, above) or end position (every day, in a 
big way, above). 


Adjuncts and complements 280a 


Adjuncts modify the verb or the clause but, unlike complements, they do not complete the 
meaning of the verb and are not required elements: 


It rained in the afternoon. 
(adjunct: indicates the circumstances, i.e. the time when it rained) 


I'll put it in my diary now. 
(complement: completes the meaning of put, which must specify both an object and a 
location) 


«$ 169c Complements versus postmodifiers for the distinction between complements and 
modifiers 


+ 319-337 Adjuncts for a full account of the different functions and positions of 
adjuncts 
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Verb complementation 


INTRODUCTION 281 


Verb complementation refers to items which are required to follow verbs of 
different types in order to complete the meaning of the verb. These items may be 
noun phrases, adjectives, prepositional phrases or whole clauses, functioning as 
objects or complements. 


COMPLEMENTATION TYPES 282 


Intransitive 282a 


Some verbs are complete in themselves and do not require any further elements to 
make their meaning complete; although there may be further elements in the 
sentence, these are not essential. This is called intransitive complementation. It 
involves verbs such as: 


appear drown rise 
arrive fall sneeze 
begin go snow 
break happen stop 
come increase swim 
cough laugh wait 
decrease lie (tell an untruth) work 
die matter 

disappear rain 


She died when she was about twenty-one. 

The passenger window closed and the car disappeared up the driveway. 
Nothing happened. 

She laughed loudly. 


It rained. 


504 | 
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Transitive 282b 


Some verbs, when used in the active voice, require further information to 
complete their meaning and are followed by objects. This is called transitive 
complementation. In the examples below, the verbs are in bold, the objects are 
in green. Everyday verbs of this type include: 


ask forgive offer 
believe get produce 
blame give put 
bring help raise 
buy hold receive 
carry keep remember 
catch know say 

cut like see 
describe lose suggest 
do love take 
enjoy make use 
expect mean want 
find need watch 


I'll have to get a new battery for it. 
Raise your hand if you can hear me. 


Take what you want. 


Copular verbs 282c 


Verbs such as be, seem, become, feel, remain, smell, taste are followed by 
predicative complements, in the form of adjective phrases, noun phrases, adverb 
phrases or prepositional phrases which give more information about the subject. 
These verbs are called copular verbs. In the examples, the verbs are in bold, the 
predicative complements are in green: 


It seems strange, doesn’t it really. 
You are the boss. 


The cat's in the garden. 


Verbs which may be used transitively or intransitively 282d 


Few verbs must always be used intransitively, and many verbs can be used both 

intransitively or transitively. Sometimes the meaning remains the same whether 
the verb is used transitively or intransitively, but sometimes there is a change of 

relationship between the verb and the subject. 
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No change in meaning 


Some verbs may be used with or without an object with no change in meaning. 


Such verbs include: 


approach enter 
drink help 
drive leave 
eat pass 


play 
win 


write 


Examples of verbs with and without an object - same meaning 


with object (in green) 


without object 


People make extra money by driving taxis. 


You drive along here about two miles. 


Can I help you? 


How can I help? 


All I need to do is win the lottery. 


You can’t win all the time. 


Change of subject-verb relationship 
Some verbs may be used with or without an object, but the subject-verb 
relationship is different in each case. Such verbs include: 


begin drop turn 
change increase walk 
close (down) open work 
decrease slam 


When these verbs are used with an object, the subject is the agent (doer) of the 
action. When they are used without an object, the action or event happens to the 
subject. 


Examples of verbs with and without an object — different meanings 


with object (in green) 
subject (underlined) is agent of the action/event 


without object 
the action/event happens to the subject (underlined) 


We closed the door and they knocked later. 


The door closed. 


Sony has increased overseas production. 
She walks the dog every morning. 


Worldwide sales have increased by 14%. 
He walks everywhere. I don’t think he can drive. 


How do you work this photocopier? 


OTHER INTRANSITIVE CONSTRUCTIONS 


The photocopier is not working. 


283 


Pure intransitive constructions are those where there is a subject and no 
requirement of any further elements. However, some intransitive constructions do 
include information about subject-object relationships, or have parallel transitive 
constructions with the same meaning. 

These constructions include the pseudo-intransitive construction, reciprocal 
verbs and reflexive verbs. 
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Pseudo-intransitive construction 283a 


Verbs which are normally transitive also sometimes occur intransitively in clauses 
where the subject is in reality the recipient of the action or event, and where the 
agent is not mentioned. This type of intransitivity is called pseudo-intransitive. 
Verbs used in this way include: 


clean iron read 
close keep sell 
cook open store 
drink pack wash 
drive photograph 

fold print 


These verbs are typically complemented by adverb phrases or prepositional phrases: 
This blouse hasn't washed very well. 


[The Independent is a newspaper] 
Cusack said, ‘One other thing: ‘The Independent’ are carrying a shortened 
version of the Choltitz profile of you, Prime Minister. It reads very well indeed.’ 


Jack Pritchards’ books sell by the million. 


Sell also occurs with an object in this type of construction, usually referring to 
number or quantity: 


[referring to a pop music record] 
It eventually sold about 500,000 copies so I got a silver disc. 


Reciprocal verbs 283b 
Reciprocal verbs such as divorce, meet, marry can have the same meaning as their 
transitively constructed equivalents: 


Frank and Diane met in 1979. 
(compare the transitive equivalents: Frank met Diane in 1979./Diane met 
Frank in 1979.) 


Lily and Tom married after a brief courtship. 
(compare: Lily married Tom ... Tom married Lily ...) 


Reflexive construction 283c 


A small number of verbs may be used intransitively or with a reflexive pronoun 
object, though meaning changes occur when the verb is reflexive (3 202 Reflexive 
pronouns). These include brace, dress, undress, wash: 


Dolly, somewhat excited, had dressed and done her hair with care. 


He dispatched a messenger to the stables to inquire whether the coachman was 
there; and while the man was gone, dressed himself very hurriedly. 
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[brace here means to tense one's body ready for a negative physical impact] 
Sturr braced, as if for a fight. 


[brace oneself has a more abstract meaning of being mentally prepared for 
something negative] 
She took a deep breath and braced herself. 


TYPES OF COMPLEMENTATION 284 


Complementation primarily concerns transitive and copular constructions, since 
the intransitive verb construction requires no complementation. There are four 


general types of complementation: 
1 Monotransitive: 
verb + direct object 


2 Ditransitive: 


verb + indirect object and direct object 
verb + direct object + prepositional phrase (the transitive-oblique construction; 


-$ 286e) 


5 Complex transitive: 


verb + direct object + object complement 
verb + direct object + locative complement 


4 Copular: 


copular verb (e.g. be, look, seem) + subject complement 


1 Monotransitive complementation 
examples (direct object in green) 


structures 


I love fish. 


noun phrase as direct object 


He thinks [that] I’m right. 


that-clause as direct object 


We understand what you're saying. 
How did you know who to write to? 


wh-clause as direct object; wh-clause with 
to-infinitive as direct object 


They decided to buy it. 
We love buying old furniture. 


2 Ditransitive complementation 
examples (direct object in green, indirect 
object etc. underlined) 


non-finite clause as direct object (to-infinitive or 
-ing clause, depending on verb) 


structures 


She gave me her email address. 


noun phrases as indirect and direct objects 


We told her [that] she couldn't have them. 


noun phrase as indirect object + that-clause as 
direct object 


Oh, don't ask me what it is. 


noun phrase as indirect object + wh-clause as 
direct object 


I offered my condolences to the family. 


noun phrase as direct object + prepositional 
phrase as oblique complement 


Who taught you to play the guitar? 
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3 Complex transitive complementation 
examples (direct object in green, complement underlined) structures 


It used to drive me crazy. noun phrase as direct object + adjective phrase 
as object complement 

She used to call her Aunt Susie. noun phrase as direct object + noun phrase as 
object complement 

I certainly believe it to be very rare. noun phrase as direct object + to-infinitive 
clause as object complement 

I heard her scream. noun phrase as direct object + infinitive without 
to as object complement 

I noticed them doing that. noun phrase as direct object + -ing clause as 
object complement 

Let’s get this stuff washed. noun phrase as direct object + -ed clause as 
object complement 

You could put the water in a bottle. noun phrase as direct object + prepositional 


phrase as locative complement 


4 Copular complementation 


examples (complement underlined) structures 

It seems silly. adjective phrase as subject complement 
She’s my cousin. noun phrase as subject complement 

My husband's office is upstairs. adverb phrase as subject complement 

It was on the floor. prepositional phrase as subject complement 


The next sections, 285-288, deal with these types of complementation. 


VERB + DIRECT OBJECT (MONOTRANSITIVE COMPLEMENTATION) 285 


When a verb requires a direct object, the structure is called monotransitive 
complementation. 

The direct object is typically a noun phrase, but it may also be a clause. 

When the direct object is a pronoun, the object form (me, you, him, her, it, us, 
them) is used. 


e Noun phrase as direct object: 
I took the last piece of bread. 
Do you remember her from last year? 
€ Clause as direct object: 
I've heard (that) you're retiring. 
You always know what I’m thinking. 
I can’t remember if it was last month or the month before. 


I remember staying a couple of nights in the village. 
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Monotransitive complementation and voice: active and passive 285a 


Most verbs which can be used with a direct object in the active voice may also be 
used in the passive. 


Examples of monotransitive verbs in active and passive voice 


active passive 
The postman brought it and apologised. Our luggage was brought to the hotel. 
Do you want to keep the menu? Random access memory is a temporary storage 


area where information is kept while the 
computer is on. 


I'ue just started a camera course at university. The fire was started deliberately. 


The most common verbs of this type are: 


begin hear receive 
believe help remember 
bring hold say 
call keep see 
carry know start 
close like study 
cut lose take 
do love use 
end make visit 
enjoy mean want 
expect meet wash 
feel move watch 
find need win 
follow pass 


Fit, have, lack, resemble and suit do not allow the passive construction: 
I had a weird dream. 
(Acweid-dreamovcashadA4bsomek.) 
That suits you. 


CXescrecaited-Bx-dhac) 


The passive voice gives the speaker/writer the option of omitting reference to the 
agent of an action. Thus the passive voice alternative of the following newspaper 
headline presents two options: 


PRIME MINISTER ANNOUNCES NEW IMMIGRATION RESTRICTIONS 
(active) 
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NEW IMMIGRATION RESTRICTIONS ANNOUNCED BY PRIME MINISTER 
(passive with agent phrase) 


NEW IMMIGRATION RESTRICTIONS ANNOUNCED 
(passive with agent omitted) 


«% also 481 Agent phrases and 482 Passives without an agent phrase 
That-clause as direct object 285b 


A class of verbs with reporting functions connected with speech and thought can 
occur with that-clauses as direct object. The most common verbs are: 


accept find prove 
admit forget realise 
agree gather recall 
announce guarantee reckon 
argue guess recognise 
assume hear remark 
believe hint remember 
bet hold repeat 
check hope reply 
claim imagine report 
comment imply say 
complain infer see 
conclude insist show 
confess know state 
confirm learn suggest 
consider mean suppose 
decide mention suspect 
deny notice swear 
discover predict think 
doubt presume understand 
expect pretend warn 
explain promise write 

feel protest 


I couldn't accept that he was never going to come back. 


Some of the girls complained yesterday that we're not cleaning the inside of the 
fridges. 
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I'd forgotten that you'd rung somebody up. 


Her therapist held that it was natural and healthy for human beings to assume 
that bad things happened only to other people in remote areas. 


So, every time, I remark that he's losing weight. 

I can understand that she must have felt she was under some pressure. 
That is very frequently omitted in such constructions, especially in informal 
spoken language. Omission of that is particularly common after think: 

I think he's bored with his job. 
Omission of that is also common where the subject of the reporting clause and the 
reported clause are the same: 

The guy no claims he didn't do it. 

I hope I’ve got the right size. It looked a bit big. 

He reckons he's made a mistake. 
There is a tendency to retain that in more formal contexts. The retention of that is 


especially evident when the reporting verb is in the passive, and in coordinated 
reported clauses: 


[from a book about volcanoes] 
In chapter three it was mentioned that the effect of getting large volumes of 
water mixed up in a volcanic eruption is to make it more violent. 


We knew very quickly that we could talk to each other about anything and that 
e'd be there for each other. 


Wh-clause as direct object 285c 


Many of the verbs which are used with that-clauses (++ 285b) may also be used 
with wh-clauses as direct objects. The most common verbs of this type are: 


anticipate depend hear 
arrange discover imagine 
ascertain discuss inquire 
ask doubt judge 
care enquire know 
check establish learn 
choose explain mind 
confirm find out notice 
consider forget observe 
decide guess predict 
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prove Say tell 
realise see think 
remember show wonder 


Could I possibly ask why you’re unable to attend? 
You have to decide whether or not you want it. 

I'll just find out who you need to speak to. 
Nobody can predict what's going to happen in life. 
[tell here means predict] 


You can never tell what he's going to do next. 


Wh-clause with infinitive as direct object 285d 


Many of the verbs which can be followed by a wh-clause (+$ 285c) can also be 
followed by a wh-clause with to-infinitive. The most common verbs are: 


arrange establish notice 
ask explain observe 
check find out remember 
choose forget say 
consider imagine see 
decide inquire show 
discover judge tell 
discuss know think 
enquire learn wonder 


Can you explain how to use this machine? 

I’m just wondering what to say to you. 

The committee reports to the Head of Department, who can then choose 
whether to take action. 


Non-finite clause with or without a new subject 285e 


Non-finite -ing clauses and to-infinitive clauses occur as direct objects. The 
non-finite clause may occur with or without a new subject. 


e Same subject for verb and complement clause: 
She's regretted selling the house. 


I'd hate to swim in the Thames. 
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e Different subject in complement clause: 
Didn’t he like you to sit in the room? 
[a little sip means a small amount of a drink] 
You don’t mind me having a little sip, do you? 


Note that the new subject is in the object form. (+ also 285f) 


Verbs normally only followed by -ing 285f 
A number of common, everyday verbs are normally only followed by the -ing form 
as opposed to the infinitive: 


Haven't you finished packing yet? 
GReeercbeoud mished ce-paeloxec?) 

They keep changing the oo and it confuses everybody. 
(Frey tkeepteehanee— 


I fancy doing some evening classes. 


(Hfanesto-deseme-evenine-elasses-) 

The most common verbs only followed by -ing are: 
admit dread miss 
adore endure object 
appreciate enjoy postpone 
avoid (can) face practise 
burst out (e.g. fancy prevent 
laughing) feel like put off 

^ 1 

can't help finish recall 
commence . 

give up report 
consider? : : 

Imagine resent 
contemplate involve risk 
defer keep (on) sit 
delay lie stand (be on one’s feet) 
deny loathe can’t stand (can’t bear) 
detest ; 

mention suggest 
dislike ; 

mind 


1 Can't help may also be followed by but plus the base form of the verb: You 
couldn't help but laugh at it. 

? [n the meaning of ‘think about doing something’: Have you considered 
contacting Mr Stanfield? 
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I really appreciated having met them all before. 


He accepted that he had been abusive but denied threatening to kill the 
barman. 


I don't really feel like going out tonight. 

Fewer students from poor backgrounds will be put off going to university. 
A different subject may occur with some of these verbs. If it is a pronoun, the new 
subject is in the object form: 

Ican just imagine him saying that. 


I didn't mind them playing in my garden. 


Do you miss him being around? 


In formal styles, the new subject may occur as a possessive form: 


You mean she would object to his coming here if she knew? 
(less formal: ... object to him coming here ...) 


Hate, like, love and prefer 285g 


Hate, like, love and prefer can be followed either by -ing or by a to-infinitive. The 
difference in meaning is often not great, but -ing emphasises the action or event in 
itself, while the infinitive places the emphasis more on the results of the action or 
event. 

The -ing form often implies enjoyment (or lack of it), and the infinitive is often 
used for expressing preferences: 


I really like my teacher and 1 like my class. I like being in year five. 
(emphasis on the process itself and enjoyment of it) 


I like home-made soup. I like to make a panful and then it lasts me a couple of days. 
(emphasis more on result and the habit or preference) 


However, when these verbs are used with would or should, only the infinitive is 
used, not the -ing form: 
I would like to go to Spain, or somewhere else, such as Italy. 


(hweuldike going te Spain) 


In the case of prefer, if alternatives are stated, they are linked by the preposition 
to, not infinitive to: 


Would you prefer writing to telephoning if you wanted to put something 
across? 
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Verbs with -ing or to-infinitive clauses and changes of meaning 285h 


Some verbs have a different meaning depending on whether they are followed by 
-ing or to-infinitive. These include forget, go on, mean, need, regret, remember, 
stop, try, want. 

Remember and forget with the infinitive refer to necessary actions and whether 
they are done or not: 


I must remember to ask the secretary for his phone number. 


Oh, what I forgot to bring was the candle. 


With -ing they refer to memories of the past: 


Do you remember going to that place in Manchester? 
(Do you remember when we went to that place ...?) 


I'll never forget landing at Hong Kong airport for the first time. 
(IIl never forget when we landed ...) 


Examples of contrasts in meaning between -ing and to-infinitive 


verb -ing to-infinitive 
go on She went on sleeping as the sun crept Some people do go on to have two, three, or 
up. (she was sleeping, and continued) even four face-lifts but this is rare. (after 


they have had the first face-lift, they then 
have a second, etc.) 
mean Getting the earlier flight means leaving I didn't mean to offend her. (intend to 
here at 6. (involves/necessitates leaving offend her) 


here at 6) 
regret You're really regretting volunteering now, However, I regret to say that I think his 
aren't you? (you are sorry for what has judgments on the EC ... ought not to be so 
already happened) readily accepted. (polite form meaning: I 
am sorry for what I am about to say/do) 
stop Stop saying sorry! (you are saying sorry all Now and then, one of the players stopped to 
the time; do not do it any longer) light his pipe. (stopped playing in order to 
light his pipe) 
try [about an alarm clock that does not seem I will try to remember not to disturb you. 


to work] Try re-setting it. (re-set it as an (I will attempt not to disturb you) 
experiment, to see if it works) 


Infinitive clause without a new subject 285i 


The most common verbs which may be followed by an infinitive clause without a 
new subject are: 


afford attempt continue 
agree (can't) bear decide 
aim begin demand 
arrange choose fail 

ask claim forget 
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hate mean refuse 

help need remember 
hope neglect (can't) stand 
intend offer start 

learn plan try 

like prepare want 

long pretend wish 

love promise 

manage propose 


They couldn’t afford to put the heating on. 


But they are unlikely to forgive the company for failing to warn them so many 
things could go wrong. 


I managed to make it sound a lot better than it was. 


Well, Laura, I can’t promise to be up at four or five in the morning. 


To-infinitive clause with a new subject 285j 


Choose, hate, like, love, need, prefer and want are the most common verbs which 
may be followed by a new subject + to-infinitive clause. If itis a pronoun, the new 
subject is in the object form: 


She'd hate me to remember just that sort of thing. 


They just wanted us to be happy. 


-ing clause with a new subject 285k 


Hate, like, love, mind and remember are the most common verbs which may be 
followed by a new subject + -ing clause. If it is a pronoun, the new subject is in 
the object form: 


I used to love him coming to visit us. 


I can remember them asking me to carry a bottle of water. 


VERB + INDIRECT OBJECT + DIRECT OBJECT (DITRANSITIVE COMPLEMENTATION) 286 


Ditransitive complementation refers to combinations of direct and indirect 
objects, and direct objects and oblique complements (+++ 286e). 

Some verbs are followed by an indirect and a direct object. An indirect object 
always has a direct object accompanying it. 

An indirect object (10) is the entity affected by (i.e. the recipient or beneficiary 
of) the direct object (bo). The indirect object comes before the direct object: 


S V 10 DO 
He | gave | me | his number. 
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Verbs used with indirect + direct object construction 286a 


Common verbs which can be used with an indirect object + direct object 
construction include: 


allow leave save 
ask lend send 
bring make serve 
charge offer show 
envy order spare 
find owe teach 
fine pay tell 
forgive promise throw 
give read wish 
grant refuse 

hand reserve 


In these examples, the indirect object is underlined, the direct object is in green: 


He brought them some cakes. 

I lent my niece £500. 

I offered him a drink. 

I showed you his photo, remember? 


+ 278 for a full account of direct and indirect objects 


Indirect objects and passive voice 286b 


Some verbs allow two passive voice alternatives for active clauses with indirect + 
direct object. 


Examples of alternative passive constructions 


example type 
10 DO 
They gave the children presents. active 
The children were given presents. passive alternative 1 (10 becomes subject) 
Presents were given to the children. passive alternative 2 (Do becomes subject) 


Passive alternative 1 (indirect object becomes subject) is the more common. 
Verbs which allow alternative passives include: 


bring grant leave 


give hand lend 
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offer read teach 
owe send tell 
pay serve throw 
promise show 


We were paid lots of money. 
(less frequent: Lots of money was paid [to us].) 
(active alternatives: They paid us lots of money./They paid lots of money to us.) 


Iwas taught English by her father. 
(possible, but less common or likely, alternative: English was taught to me by 
her father.) 


The verbs in 286e do not have alternative passives, and only the direct object 
noun phrase, not the noun phrase which is the complement of the preposition, 
may become the subject of a passive alternative: 


They were robbed of all their belongings. 

(possible active clause: Somebody robbed them of all their belongings.) 
Cd hei betoneinessvererobbedtet tent ) 

She was charged with murder. 

(possible active clause: They charged her with murder.) 


(Abe dens ehareed bathers) 


Indirect object + that-clause as direct object 286c 


Some verbs occur with an indirect object (underlined in the examples) plus a that- 
clause direct object (in green in the examples). For the following verbs the indirect 
object is obligatory: 


assure notify tell 
convince persuade 
inform remind 


The bank manager convinced them that it was not a good time to start a business. 
(heber eeehe ec heH aeoo mete stertbesiness.) 


Remind her that the committee meeting is on Monday. 


With other verbs, the indirect object is optional. A subjunctive verb form (i.e. subject 
+ base form of the verb for all persons) may also occur. These include: 


advise order teach 
ask promise warn 
bet show write 


Kumara left a suicide note asking that he be buried with his most cherished 
possessions. 
(subjunctive verb form be) 
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This graph shows that clocks have got more accurate over the years. 
They warned that this could completely transform the countryside. 
Some verbs allow complementation with a prepositional phrase (underlined in 


the examples below) plus a that-clause direct object (in green in the examples 
below). These include: 


acknowledge mention state 

admit point out propose 
announce prove recommend 
complain remark suggest 
confess report 

explain say 


He did not return to his seat but announced to the general assembly that he 
was very tired. 


I want an education, to prove to society that I am no longer dangerous. 


I suggested to Charlie that he come with me but he turned pale at the idea. 
(subjunctive verb form come) 


Indirect object + wh-clause as direct object 286d 


Advise, ask, inform, remind, show and tell may be used with an indirect object 
(underlined) and a wh-clause as direct object (in green): 


I asked him why he came. 

Could you please advise me what I should do. 

[lecturer to students at beginning of lecture] 

Just to remind you what we covered last time, ... 
Advise, ask, instruct, remind, show, teach, tell and warn may be followed by an 
indirect object (underlined) and a wh-clause in the infinitive (in green): 

I'll ask Anne what to wear. 

The pastry chef showed him how to create exotic desserts. 


They should have told us what to do if we were dissatisfied. 
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Direct object + prepositional phrase 286e 


Give to, send to, etc. 

Many of the verbs in 286a can also be used with an object noun phrase and a 
prepositional phrase with to. This construction is sometimes called transitive 
oblique. The verbs are: 


bring offer serve 
give owe show 
grant pay teach 
hand promise tell 
leave read throw 
lend send 


In these examples, the direct object is in green, the prepositional phrase is 
underlined: 


George handed the bottle to William. 
She sent an email to him. 


I taught English to adults. 


Other verbs may not be used in this way (direct object in green, indirect object 
underlined): 


I envied him his success. 
q ‘ed hi pian) 


The choice between using an indirect + direct object structure or an object + 
prepositional phrase (oblique complement) depends on what the speaker wishes 
to focus on in the message. As end position in English is generally associated with 
greater focus, either the direct object (in green) of the verb can be put into focus 
or the recipient of the direct object (underlined): 


George handed William the bottle. 
(end-focus on the bottle) 


George handed the bottle to William. 
(end-focus on William) 


However, where two pronouns are involved, the prepositional (oblique) 
construction is often preferred to an indirect object + direct object: 


She wrote her name and address on the card and gave it to me. 
(or: ... and gave me it; or, more informal: ... and gave it me) 


I think my mother gave them to them. 
(preferred to: ... gave them them) 
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Make for, save for 

Not all the verbs in 286a can be used with the oblique construction with a 
to-prepositional phrase. Some verbs are followed by a noun phrase (in green in 
the examples below) together with a prepositional phrase with for (underlined in 
the examples below). These include: 


find order save 


make reserve spare 


Her mother made me a lovely sweater. 

Her mother made a lovely sweater for me. 
(Hermotheramadeadoveh-sveaterteamne:) 
I'm going to be late. Can you save me a seat? 
Can you save a seat for me? 
(Can-yeusave-a-seatto-me?) 


Accuse of, congratulate on, provide with 
Other verbs have special prepositions associated with them and are only used in 
the oblique construction, not with indirect and direct objects. These verbs include: 


accuse of persuade of serve with 
charge with prevent from subject to 
compare with protect from suspect of 
congratulate on provide with tell about 
convince of refer to thank for 
deprive of relieve of treat to 
inform of remind of warn of 
interest in rob of 

introduce to sentence to 


The police charged him_with dangerous driving. 


Steven introduced him to me. 


(Stevendntrodueedame-him-) 


She said she'd provide me with a list of all managers. 
(compare: She said she'd give me a list of all managers.) 


The steward tried to relieve me of my overcoat. 


She thanked her colleagues for all the cards and presents. 


I want to treat you to a drink. 
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Direct object + to-infinitive clause 286f 


Some verbs may be used with a direct object (in green in the examples below) 
followed by a to-infinitive clause (underlined in the examples below). These verbs 
include: 


advise forbid recommend 
ask implore remind 

beg instruct request 
challenge invite teach 
command order tell 

direct persuade urge 


Did they ever advise you to go and see a doctor? 


Sally invited her to stay lots of times. 


COMPLEX TRANSITIVE COMPLEMENTATION 287 


Complex transitive complementation occurs when a direct object is followed by 
an object complement or a locative complement (3 287h). 


Direct object + object complement (adjective) 287a 


Many common verbs may be used with a direct object (in green in the examples 
below) followed by an adjective phrase acting as object complement (underlined 
in the examples below). These include: 


call hold send 
consider keep think 
declare leave turn 
drive like want 
find make 

get prefer 


I must keep dad’s dinner warm. 
The whole of mankind makes me angry. 


We found the garden slightly disappointing. 


Direct object + object complement (noun) 287b 


Some verbs may be followed by a direct object (in green in the examples below) 
and a noun phrase object complement (underlined in the examples below). 
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In the sentence He made her a cake, her is the indirect object and a cake is the 
direct object. In the sentence He made her a rich woman, her and a rich woman 
refer to the same person; a rich woman is the object complement. 

Verbs which can be followed by a direct object and a noun phrase object 


complement include: 
appoint 
baptize 
call 
christen 
consider 
crown 


declare 


If I never saw them again, I would not consider it a loss. 
They declared the festival a great success. 
You will, I think, find it a comfort in the years ahead. 


deem 
elect 
find 
hold 
keep 
leave 


make 


name 
proclaim 
pronounce 
rate 

think 


vote 


You’ve done these different things and it has made you a slightly different 


person. 


Direct object + to-infinitive clause 


287c 


A number of verbs may be used with a direct object (in green in the examples 
below) followed by a to-infinitive clause acting as the object complement 


(underlined in the examples below). These verbs include: 


allow 
announce 
appoint 
assume 
believe 
condemn 
consider 
declare 
elect 
enable 
encourage 


entitle 


equip 
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expect 
feel 
find 
force 
get 
help 
imagine 
inspire 
intend 
know 
lead 
mean 


oblige 


permit 
presume 
proclaim 
prompt 
reckon 
report 
require 
suppose 
take 
think 

tip 
understand 
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Heathcote Williams quite simply loathes the automobile. He believes ií to be 
the world's prime source of disease, pollution and war and a destroyer of mind, 
nature and morality. 


[Pickfords is a removal company] 
A Pickfords van ploughed its way past me en route from Cadiz to Marbella. I 
imagined it to be transporting a retired English couple’s belongings. 


She had never intended her work to cause such controversy. 


These constructions can be paralleled in the passive voice, especially with 
reporting verbs: 


He is believed to have arrived in Moscow in the last two weeks. 


It has been known to happen. 


The polluted waters were reported to be moving out to sea. 


Direct object + infinitive clause without to 287d 


Verbs followed by a direct object (in green in the examples below) and an 
infinitive clause without to (underlined in the examples below) include: 


feel let see 
have make watch 
hear notice 

help overhear 


I had him mend that fence for me. 


There’s a law firm that will help you make a claim against the travel agent if 
you’ve had a bad holiday. 


Hilary used to come down here and watch me bake cakes. 


Direct object + -ing clause 287e 


Verbs followed by a direct object (in green in the examples below) and an -ing 
clause (underlined in the examples below) include: 


catch have overhear 
discover hear see 

feel leave smell 
find notice spot 

get observe watch 
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I found her bathing the baby, which was lovely. 


At ten o'clock every Friday they'd hear someone walking up the stairs. 


My next-door neighbour actually said to me that the girl next door to her had 
overheard them talking about breaking into this house on the corner. 


Verbs of perception with -ing or infinitive without to 287f 


Feel, hear, overhear, notice, see and watch may be used with -ing or the infinitive without fo. 
When used with -ing, the emphasis is on the action or event in progress; when used with the 
infinitive without to, the emphasis is on the action or event seen as a whole, or as 
completed: 


Jeff saw something going on, so he ran out. 
(emphasis is on the event in progress at that moment) 
(preferred to: Jeff saw something go on, so he ran out.) 


The girl next door to her had overheard them talking about breaking into this house on 
the corner. 
(she heard the conversation in progress, but probably not the whole conversation) 


I've not heard him mention Glasgoz yet. 
(emphasis on the event as a whole, or absence of it) 


In the airport I walked from the coffee bar without paying the bill after I sazv a mouse 
run unseen by anyone across the bar top. 
(emphasis on the whole, completed event) 


Direct object + -ed clause 287g 


The following verbs may occur with a direct object (in green in the examples 
below) plus -ed (-ed participle) clause (underlined in the examples below): 


feel (oneself) have need 
find leave want 
get like 


I keep meaning to get it fixed. 

He had a few things stolen. 

They want him buried there. 
51 Make; 75 Want 


Direct object + prepositional complement of time or place (locative) 287h 


Some verbs, especially verbs of placement and direction, take a direct object (in 
green in the examples below) and a prepositional phrase locating the object in 
terms of time or place (locative complement) (underlined in the examples below). 
Such verbs include: 
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bring place show 
drive put stand 
lay send take 
lead set 


Edith led her through her own front door. 


Did you put your stuff in our bedroom? 


He took me to a club in Manchester. 


COPULAR COMPLEMENTATION 288 


Copular verbs 288a 


Copular verbs describe states (e.g. appear, be, feel, look, seem, smell, sound, taste) 
or changing states/results (e.g. become, get, go, grow, turn out). 


Copular verbs link subjects with subject complements. Subject complements 


may be adjective phrases, noun phrases, adverb phrases or prepositional phrases. 


Adjective phrase complements 288b 


Adjective phrase complements (in green) of copular verbs are very common: 


State: 

They don't seem very happy up there, you know. 
He was too clever for them. 

It looked a bit big. 

Change of state/result: 

Leeds city centre has become better. 

What makes them go pink? 

It always turns out black. 

Adjective complements and collocation: 


Some adjective complements collocate strongly with particular verbs, and the 
verb has a similar function to a copular verb: 


We fell silent as we tried to understand what he was saying. 
He just lay flat on the bed, without moving. 


They won't succeed. Oh no. We'll stand firm. 


Other expressions of this kind include blush red, die young, freeze solid, keep 
quiet, lie awake, loom large, slam shut. 
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Noun phrase complements 288c 


Many verbs which allow an adjective phrase complement also allow a noun 
phrase complement (in green). These include appear, be, become, feel, look, 
remain, seem and sound: 


Samantha's not my friend. 
Well, it became a liability. 
This looks a delicious meal. 
He seemed a nice enough lad. 


Some verbs which allow an adjective complement do not normally occur with a 
noun phrase complement. These include get, go, grow, smell and taste. 


Adverb phrase complements 288d 


Be, get, lie, live, remain and stay can all be used with adverb phrase complements 
(in green): 


Amy's upstairs, isn't she? 
I'll wait till I get home, I think. 


Prepositional phrase complements 288e 


Be, get, lie, live, remain, stand and stay can all be used with prepositional phrase 
complements (in green): 


Your glasses are on the table. Don't forget them. 


A memorial to him stands in the park which also bears his name. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF COMPLEMENTATION 289 


Complementation with should and subjunctive mood 289a 


A group of verbs with meanings connected with requests and desires can be used 
with a that-clause (in green in the examples below) and the modal verb should, or 
with a subjunctive form. The subjunctive form uses the base form of the verb, and 
has no third person -s in present time reference. 

Both forms are associated with formal styles, with the subjunctive form being 
associated with very formal styles. The verbs include: 


agree concede insist 
arrange demand intend 
ask determine prefer 
beg ensure propose 
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recommend require suggest 


request stipulate 


Robert had arranged that the visitors should be brought down to his office. 


Right from the start he would have insisted that his son embark on a proper 
profession. 

(subjunctive) 

[the Hollyhocks is the name of a hotel] 

They agreed that they should stay at the Hollyhocks, and blushingly suggested 
that they be given an adjacent suite of rooms. 

(here should follows agreed; subjunctive follows suggested) 


Consider, deem and find 289b 


When consider, deem or find are followed by adjective + to-infinitive clause or 
that-clause, the object pronoun it must be used after the verb: 


‘We considered it essential they be separated,’ continued Khan, unperturbed. 


I find it very difficult to have my eyes dealt with. 


G-nedoven-ditieultte-hesedusceves-dealtvith-) 


Complementation and prepositional verbs 289c 


Prepositional verbs consist of a verb and a preposition which are closely 
syntactically and semantically linked with each other (3 235f), and as such they 
are similar to simple lexical verbs. The object (in green) follows the preposition: 


It all depends on how much it costs. 
(prepositional verb) 


No-one could disagree with that. 
(lexical verb) 


+ 235f for a list of common prepositional verbs 


Some prepositional verbs take a direct object (in green) and a complement of the 
preposition (underlined): 


I associate Bristol with many happy memories. 


The safety goggles are supposed to protect you from bits of grit and stones. 
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Clause types 


INTRODUCTION 290 


Types of finite clause 

In the first part of this chapter (291-294) we consider the different basic types of 

finite clause. These are declarative, interrogative, imperative and exclamative. 
Declarative clauses are typically associated with statements: 


She works in publishing. 


I've never met his father. 


Interrogative clauses are typically associated with questions: 

Do you need any help at all? 

Has Katie arrived yet? 
Imperative clauses are typically associated with directives (commands, orders, 
etc.): 

Get some kitchen paper, will you. 


Sign here, please. 


Exclamative clauses are associated with exclamations: 
What a lovely dress you're wearing! 
Ho ugly it all is! 


Main and subordinate clauses 

We then consider the characteristics of main clauses and subordinate clauses 
(295-296). Main clauses are not dependent on any other clauses and can form 
sentences on their own. Subordinate clauses are dependent on other clauses and 
can only form sentences by combining with main clauses. Main clauses are in 
bold: 


It hasn't lasted very long. 
(one main clause, also one sentence) 


Pll see you when I get back, then. 
(main clause and time adverbial clause) 


Will you be at home if I ring you tonight? 
(main clause and conditional clause) 


The guy who came this morning was very polite. 
(main clause and embedded relative clause) 
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Push it right down, as far as it'll go. 
(main clause and comparative clause) 


Working all day like that you’ll exhaust yourself. 
(non-finite -ing form conditional clause and main clause) 


Finite and non-finite clauses 

The next sections (297-298) look at finite and non-finite clauses. A finite clause 
has a verb which indicates tense (i.e. a tensed verb form, + 215). A non-finite 
clause has a verb with no indication of tense (i.e. a non-tensed verb form, + 215), 
and depends for the interpretation of its time reference on other clauses in the 
environment: 


They jointly earned £60,000 a year. 
(finite: past tense form) 


Sally just phoned me wondering whether she should come over in the near 
future rather than at New Year. 

(wondering is a non-tensed form, but its past time context is interpreted from 
phoned; the clause in green is non-finite) 


Tags 

The chapter also considers tags (299-303), which are short clauses added on to 
main clauses either to create questions or to reinforce statements, directives and 
exclamations: 


You like mushrooms, don't you? 
Im hungry, I am. 
Pass me that pen, will you. 


What a pretty girl, isn’t she! 


DECLARATIVE CLAUSES 291 


Structure 291a 


The word order in declarative clauses is subject (s) - verb (v) - x , where x is any 
other element present (e.g. object/complement). 
Declaratives are most typically used to make statements and assertions: 


Sv 
I | saw | him in the distance. 


S Vv 
These days | he | seems | quite happy. 


S V 
Bob | often | annoys | people. 


Sv 
I | don't put | salt on my food. 
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Affirmative declaratives 291b 


An affirmative declarative clause makes a statement about something that is, as 
opposed to something that is not. 


Examples of affirmative declarative clauses 


subject verb X 
He is a good teacher. 
I "ve noticed it. 
She works in the mornings. 
He mentioned that. 
Negative declaratives 291c 


Negative declarative clauses negate a proposition. They have the word order 
subject - auxiliary/modal verb - negative particle — verb - x, where x is any other 
element present (e.g. object/complement). 


Examples of negative declarative clauses 


subject auxiliary/modal verb negative particle verb X 

The lights were not working. 

He could not afford it. 

He did n't (=not) phone me. 

I was nt allowed in the room. 


In informal language, especially spoken contexts, the negative particle not is 
contracted to n’t (though only very rarely with may and used to, + 380e 
and 400). 


«¢ 437 Negation and mental process verbs for negation with verbs such as think, 
hope, guess, wish 


«% also 472-475 Word order and focus 


Declaratives used as questions, requests and directives 291d 


Affirmative and negative declarative clauses typically function as statements, but 
may also occasionally function as questions or requests or directives: 


A: You want it today? 

B: Yes, as quickly as possible. 

(question) 

A: You could put that in the dishwasher for me. 

B: Okay. 

(directive) 

A: I’m going to have a cake. You haven't got any cakes? 


B: I have indeed. 
(question) 
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[fixing an appointment] 

A: You couldn't make it twelve o'clock. 
B: Yeah, twelve would be fine. 
(request) 


[talking about a child; the expression to go ballistic means to lose one's temper 

in an extreme way] 

He actually had had a temper tantrum for the first time yesterday and his sister 
took something off him and he went absolutely ballistic and he went ‘You don't 
do that" and pushed her. 

(directive) 


«% also 430 Declarative questions and 410a Declarative clauses functioning as 
questions 


INTERROGATIVE CLAUSES 292 


Polar interrogatives: yes-no, x or y 292a 


Polar interrogative clauses typically function to ask questions to which the answer 
is yes or no (yes-no questions), or questions with x or y? (alternative questions), 
where the respondent must choose between alternatives. 

Normal word order for polar interrogatives is auxiliary/modal verb - subject - 
verb - x, where x is any other element present (e.g. object/complement). 

The auxiliary verb may be be, do or have. 


Examples of polar interrogatives 


auxiliary/modal subject verb X 
be Were you staying in Cardiff? 
Are you going by boat or train? 
do Do you know the way to the market? 
Did we go twice or just once? 
have Haven't you phoned your sister yet? 
Have you got a pair of scissors or a sharp knife? 
modal Shouldn’t we leave it till tomorrow? 
Could we meet for lunch the following Tuesday? 


Wherever there is no auxiliary be, auxiliary have or modal verb already present, 
auxiliary do/does/did is used. 

Where there is more than one auxiliary verb or a modal verb plus auxiliary 
verb(s), only the first auxiliary or the modal verb precedes the subject. 
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Examples of polar interrogatives with multiple auxiliary verbs 


modal subject second verb X 

verb/first auxiliary 

auxiliary verb verb 

Is your violin being repaired? 

Has the flat been painted or redecorated recently? 

Could it have been like the problem you had 
before? 

Will you be ordering some stuff, then? 


Note that only auxiliary and modal verbs, not lexical verbs, may come before 
the subject: 


auxiliary subject lexical verb 

verb 
When | was | the book | written, do you know? 
GMbeawasseeittier the book do verte?) 


Sentences with modal verb - subject - verb - x structure also frequently function 
as requests or as directives: 


Could you give me a call about nine o'clock this evening? 
(request) 


Will you be quiet! 
(directive) 


^* 412 Modality and directives 


Polar interrogatives with lexical verbs be and have 292b 


Lexical verb be 
Interrogatives with lexical verb be have verb - subject - x word order (verb in 
bold, subject in green): 


Are they all the same? 
Was the swimming pool busy? 


Lexical verb have 

With lexical verb have, verb - subject - x word order sounds rather formal. 
Interrogatives with auxiliary do and with have got are the preferred forms in 
informal situations: 


‘Has he his name on the door?’ Mr Laidlaw said suddenly. 
(formal) 


Do they have a lot of toys? 
(informal) 


Has she got any brothers or sisters? 
(informal) 
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The choice between the inverted form, the do/does/did ... have form, and 
have/has/had ... got form depends on the meaning of have. When have refers to 
possession/attribution, all forms are possible: 


Has he got his name on the door? 
(possession/attribution: most informal) 


Does he have his name on the door? 
(possession/attribution: informal) 


Has he his name on the door? 
(possession/attribution: formal) 


Interrogatives in the past tense show a marked preference for the did ... have form 
rather than the had ... got form when referring to possession/attribution: 


Did you have a car when you were younger? 
(more frequent form) 


A: Had he got a little girl? 
B: A little boy. 
(less frequent form) 


When have means ‘to hold or take part in a habitual event’, the do-forms are used. 
The inverted form and the got-forms are not used: 


How often do you have parties? 
(refers to regularity of events) 
(Hew-eften-have-youwgot parties?) 
(Hew-eften-have-you-parties?) 
Does Nigel have butter? 

(Does he normally use/eat butter?) 


(compare: Has Nigel got butter?, which would mean ‘Does he possess/has he 
received butter?") 


When haze is used in the pseudo-passive (+ 480), the do/does/did forms are 
used, not the inverted form: 


Ho often do you have your car serviced? 
(Hess-ettee-have-vouvour-eamrsemndeed?) 
«% 403d Have to, have got to 


Exclamations with be 


Clauses with verb - subject - x word order with lexical verb be can occasionally 
function as exclamations: 


It was a very good school, but was I lamentably ignorant in maths! 
«% 472-475 Word order and focus and 408-423 Speech acts for further examples 
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Negative polar interrogatives 292c 


Negative yes-no interrogatives are typically used to ask questions which function 
to check or confirm something which the speaker believes or expects to be the 
case, or which the speaker considers to be a viable course of action. 

The negative is formed with not, and is most frequently contracted to n’t. 
Sentences with the full form not are more formal than those with contracted n’t: 


Wasn't he here at the party? 


Don't you want any tea or coffee? 


When the full form is used, not comes after the subject: 


Could you not hear me? 
(please confirm, yes or no) 


Should we not photocopy it? 
(I consider this a desirable action) 


In very formal, rather archaic literary styles, full form not may occur before the 
subject: 


[from Northanger Abbey by Jane Austen; speaking about open carriages] 
Do not you think it has an odd appearance, if young ladies are frequently 
driven about in them by young men, to whom they are not even related? 


Negative interrogatives with modal verbs are also often used to express polite 
requests or polite commands: 


‘Please, won't you both come through?’ Carole said, leading them down the red 
carpeted foyer and into the dimly lit restaurant. 


© Replies to negative interrogatives 
Note that a reply which agrees with the proposition in a negative polar 
interrogative is made with no, not yes: 


A: Isn't Margaret here today? 

B: No. She's on holiday. 
CXes—ehe^-en-helidas:) 

A: Don’t you want any tea or coffee? 

B: No. I’ve just had breakfast. Thanks anyway. 


However, negative polar interrogatives where the asker is simply checking 
information believed to be true may be answered with yes: 


A: Isn’t she older than her brother? 
B: Yes, she is. There’s about three years between them, I think. 
(speaker B confirms what speaker A believes to be true) 
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Wh-interrogatives 292d 


Wh-interrogatives (clauses introduced by what, when, where, which, who, whose, 
why, how) typically function to ask questions which seek information, and cannot 
be answered simply with yes or no. 

If the wh-question-word is the subject or forms part of the subject, then 
subject - verb - x word order is used, and auxiliary do is not used: 


S V 

Who | wants | more coffee? 
QAde-doescantmoere-eeffee?) 
S V 

Whose car | got stolen? 


(Whese-ear-did-get-stelen?) 


In all other cases, interrogative word order is used: 


0 AUX S V 

Who | did | you | see | there? 

(wh-word refers to the object) 
QAhe-vocsas-there?) 

0 MODAL S V 

What | can |I | do | to help? 

(wh-word refers to the object) 
(Whatteandeto help?) 

A AUX S V 

Why | have | they | got to | sit and wait? 
(wh-word refers to the adjunct) 

AM heya cette stand) 

A AUX S V 

When | are | you | leaving? 

(wh-word refers to the adjunct) 
CAdemvouwaredeavine?) 

C(SUBJ) V S 

Whose shoes | are | those? 

(wh-word refers to the subject complement) 


QWhese-shees-these-are?) 


Wh-interrogatives with lexical verb have are formed with auxiliary do or the have 
got construction when the wh-word refers to an element other than the subject. 
The formal verb-subject construction is not used: 


What do you have for me? Anything? 
(Whathave-yot-fer-me?) 
Why have you got three email addresses? 


GA eceow-three-emaibaddresses? ) 
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Prepositions and particles with wh-interrogatives 292e 


Wh-words and wh-phrases can be the complement of a preposition, in which case the 
preposition and its complement typically occur together in more formal styles: 


To whom did the last item belong? 
(wh-word) 


For what purpose could it be used? 
(wh-phrase) 


In informal styles, especially in spoken language, the preposition may be stranded 
(separated from its complement, +$ 257) and placed at the end of the clause: 


[writing a cheque] 
Who do I make it out to? 


Where do you get them from? 


In the case of reduced questions, the preposition and its complement normally occur 
together: 


A: She was quite upset. 
B: For what reason? 
Gierressendert 
A marriage of convenience, if ever there was one. But for what motive? 
(Butawhatmetive for?) 
With phrasal verbs, which are combinations of verbs and particles (+$ 235c), the particles 
stay attached to the verb, rather than to the wh-word: 


What did they get up to? 
(What mischief/misbehaviour were they involved in?) 


(Uptowhat did they get?) 
Which dictionary shall I look it up in? 
(or, in formal style: In which dictionary shall I look it up?) 


(Upinwhieh dictionary shall look it?) 


Negative wh-interrogatives 292f 


In negative wh-interrogatives, auxiliary do is used in all cases where there is no 
other auxiliary or modal verb, even when the wh-word is subject of its clause: 


Who doesn’t want tea? 
Which one didn’t you use? 


Why can’t I say ‘Good afternoon, gentlemen and ladies’? 


Indirect interrogatives 292g 


Indirect polar interrogatives 
When a polar interrogative is reported indirectly, if or whether is used. Whether 
tends to be more formal. 

The reported clause has subject - verb - x word order. 
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Examples of indirect polar interrogatives 


direct interrogative indirect interrogative 

Will you be seeing them during the week? She asked me if/whether I would be seeing them 
during the week. 

Did he enjoy himself? I asked if/whether he had enjoyed himself. 

Does everybody go or just the ladies? I don't know if/whether everybody went or just 
the ladies. 

Can I phone you back? He wondered if/whether he could phone me 
back. 

Have they been helpful? She asked if/whether they had been helpful. 


«% 493 Viewpoint: Time and place references in Speech representation for the 
principles of backshift in tense and deictic changes in indirect interrogatives 


When or not immediately follows, whether is preferred to if: 


I don't know whether or not you'll print this. 
(preferred to: I don't know if or not ...) 


When or not is placed later in the clause, then if may be used: 


I didn't know if I was going to do it or not. 


In informal speech, interrogative word order may occur as an alternative to an 
if/whether clause: 


When I asked her was she looking for a job, she said, ‘Well, not really’. 
(instead of: if/whether she was looking ...) 


I wonder is that form wrong. 
(instead of: if/whether that form is wrong.) 


Indirect wh-interrogatives 
When a wh-interrogative is reported indirectly, the word order in the reported 
clause is normally subject - verb - x, not interrogative: 


S V 
So I asked him what | the arrangements | zere. 


S Vv 
I phoned up the hospital and asked who |I | should address | the letter to. 


However, in informal speech, interrogative word order is sometimes used: 


AUX Sv 
She wanted to know why | didn't | I | go | too. 
(compare: She wanted to know why I didn't go too.) 


Where the subject of the reporting clause and the reported clause are the same, an 
infinitive construction may be used in the reported clause: 


[in a restaurant] 
OR, I don't know what to have. What are you having? 
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How do they decide who to employ and who not? 
(they decide and they employ) 


«% also 424-435 Questions and 408-425 Speech acts 


IMPERATIVE CLAUSES 293 


Structure 293a 


Imperative clauses typically function to give directives (e.g. commands, orders, 
instructions). 

Imperative clauses do not have an overt subject. They have the word order 
verb - x. The lexical verb is in its base form (++ 229): 


Give me a clue. 

Just leave it there. 

Tell me when you've finished. 
Be quiet! 

Don’t move! 


Let's go home noz. 


Imperatives with subject pronoun 
Imperatives may occasionally occur with an emphatic subject pronoun you. This 
may be for contrastive emphasis, or simply to make the imperative stronger: 


[speakers are clearing things from the table after a meal] 
A: Shall I take those out? 
B: You take those two out on the tray. And I'll just put this milk away. 


[parent to a child just about to play with a dog] 
Don’t you start teasing him now! 


In very informal spoken contexts, you may occur after the verb, especially where 
speakers are being playful or mildly reproachful: 


[mother to young child] 
Come on, you! 
An indefinite subject such as someone/somebody, no one/nobody, everyone/ 
everybody may also occur, especially in informal spoken language: 
Somebody get one more chair, please. 
Quick! Everybody hide! 


Imperative as invitation 
The bare imperative may also function to make an offer or an invitation: 


Have some more coffee. 


Next time you’re in Manchester, come and see us. 
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© The bare imperative is a very direct form in English and should be used with 
great care in order to avoid the perception of impoliteness. It is not generally 
used to make requests/commands or give instructions (e.g. in service 
encounters in shops or restaurants) except in cases where people are very 
familiar with one another, and except where accompanied by please. 


*$ 408-423 Speech acts for the most common ways of requesting, instructing 


[to a waiter] 
Could we have the bill please? 
(Heo heb) 


Just and/or please can also soften an imperative: 


[customer and market trader] 

A: And some peppers, please. 

B: Yeah. How many? 

A: Just give me two big ones, please. 


Imperatives with do 
Imperatives with emphatic do-auxiliary are perceived as more polite than bare 
imperatives: 


[to guests who have just arrived] 
Do take your coats off. 
Short imperative answers may consist of emphatic do without a lexical verb: 


A: Can I leave this in your office? 
B: Yes, do, by all means. 


Imperatives with /et 
First person plural and third person imperatives are formed with let: 


A: Bob’s here to see you. 

B: Let him wait. I don’t want to see him yet. 
Contracted let's is the most frequent form for first person plural imperatives. In 
very formal contexts, the full form let us is used: 

Let’s start, shall we. 


Let us remember those who died on this day, twenty-five years ago. 


Emphatic do may be used with let’s: 


Do let's hurry up or we'll be late again. 


Let's may occur alone in short responses: 


A: Shall we go for a walk? 
B: Yes, let's. 
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Negative imperatives 293b 


Negative imperatives are constructed with auxiliary do. Contracted don’t is the 
most common form in spoken language: 


Please don’t tell him until he rings me. 


Don't be silly. 


In more formal styles the full form do not often occurs: 


[instructions for keeping a cake fresh for a long time] 
Do not store in a sealed plastic container or in the Ritchen, as the humidity will 
make it sweat and go mouldy. 


Short negative imperative answers or reactions may consist of don’t without a 
lexical verb: 


A: Should I tell her, do you think? 
B: No, don’t. It'll only upset her. 


Negative imperatives with subject pronoun 
Negative imperatives with emphatic subject pronoun you or with an indefinite 
subject (e.g. nobody) may also occur, especially in informal spoken language: 


You know we're coming up again next year. Don't you worry, Ursula, we'll be 
up you know. 


I'll tell her. Don’t you say anything. 
Nobody say a word, okay. 


Negative imperative of let's 
The negative of let's is most typically let's not. Less frequently, don’t let's may 
occur: 


Let’s not be silly about it. 


Don't let's confuse the issue. 


In rather formal styles, let us not or do not let us may occur: 


[Trade Union Annual Conference speech] 
Let us not forget that we're not in business to remain in perpetual opposition. 


[Trade Union Annual Conference speech] 
Colleagues, do not let us shirk from our responsibilities to our fellow workers. 


EXCLAMATIVE CLAUSES 294 


Exclamatives consist of phrases with what and how (or a clause with how) 
followed by a subject - verb - x construction. 

They usually express a reaction of surprise or shock or the experience of a 
strong impression on the part of the speaker. 
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In writing, they are often punctuated with an exclamation mark (!). 


«% 506 Appendix: Punctuation 


What is followed by a noun phrase: 
What a lovely cake they bought you! 


What nonsense you talk! 


How may be followed by an adjective phrase, an adverb phrase or a clause: 
How happy they both seem! 
How wonderfully it worked out! 
How I wished I could have been there! 
The exclamative clause may consist of the wh-word and a phrase alone, especially 
in spoken language: 
What a wonderful thing! 
How sad! How terribly sad! 
How awful! 
$$ Simple exclamatives are not normally constructed with such followed by an 
un-premodified noun: 
Wow! What a view! 
GMescrSuebodesd) 
However, such may occur before a premodified noun: 
What a beautiful house! And such a wonderful garden! 


MAIN CLAUSES 295 


A main clause is a clause which is not dependent on any other clause in the 
sentence. A sentence must have at least one main clause. 

A main clause must be finite; that is, it must have a verb which is inflected for 
tense: 


A simple diet suits me. 
(sentence consisting of one main clause, not dependent on any other clause) 


He was very quiet, and he had beautiful manners. 
(two independent main clauses joined by and) 
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SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 296 


A subordinate clause is dependent on another clause in the sentence. A sentence 
may not consist of a subordinate clause alone. 

A subordinate clause may be finite or non-finite (+ 297, 298). Examples of 
subordinate clauses: 


If people feel good about coming to work, they will work better. 
(if-clause dependent on main clause) 


I laughed at him when he first asked me. 
(when-clause dependent on main clause) 


To get the morning flight, we'd have to leave here about eight. 
(non-finite clause dependent on main clause) 


To do it by hand would be difficult. 
(non-finite clause as subject) 


The people I work with are nice. 
(relative clause functioning as postmodifier in the noun phrase) 


It's not really as bad as most people think. 
(clause as the complement of a comparative adjective phrase) 


Subordinate clauses in conversation 296a 


In conversation, subordinate clauses may appear to be used alone, but they are usually 
dependent on a main clause nearby, spoken either by another speaker or by the same 
speaker: 


A: You're coming on Friday? 
B: Yeah. If I can. 
(understood: I’m coming on Friday if I can.) 


[assembling a piece of flat-pack furniture] 

A: This has got screw holes. Right? 

B: Right. 

A: Which is funny isn’t it. It’s not at all obvious what they support. 
(understood: that it has screw holes is funny) 


+ 87b Subordinate clauses 


«% 310-317 for a full description of subordinate clauses 


FINITE CLAUSES 297 


A finite clause contains a verb which is inflected for tense (present or past). Finite 
clauses typically have a subject, and can be main or subordinate clauses. 
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Examples of finite clauses 


clause tense 

He lives on his own. present 

Aren't you going anywhere in between times? present 

I seriously considered private health care. past 

She always rings | when we're out. present | present 
We could go up and get one. modal* 


* Some modal verbs have forms which can indicate present and past time 
reference (e.g. can/could, shall/should, will/would, may/might) (+ 380b). Past 
forms in such cases are often used to make indirect statements about a present or 
future situation, or to perform particular speech acts (++ 408-423 Speech acts): 


I thought I would wait and see what happened. 


Could you hold this for me, please? 


NON-FINITE CLAUSES 


298 


Non-finite clauses contain a lexical verb which does not indicate tense. Non-finite 
clauses can normally only be subordinate, and typically combine with finite ones 


in sentences. 


References to time (and person and number) are normally interpreted from context 
or from information in the finite clause to which the non-finite clause is related. 


Examples of non-finite clauses (non-finite clauses are shaded, verbs are in bold) 


type 


clause 


clause 


comments 


-ing clause 


The documentary is 
built like fictional 
drama, 


following the parents’ 
anguish and the 
doctor’s anxiety through 
the months of ups and 
downs. 


the subject of following is the 
documentary, and its time 
reference is the same as is 
(present time) 


-ing clause 


The London Stock 
Market welcomed 
the news of the deal, 


marking the company’s 
shares up 50 pence. 


the subject of marking is the 
London Stock Market, and its 
time reference is the same as 
welcomed (past time) 


-ing clause 


At ten o’clock every 


walking up the stairs. 


understood past time 


Friday they’d hear references: ‘someone was 
someone walking up the stairs’ 
to-infinitive To help the people who there are multi-storey the subject of help is multi- 


clause travel into the city car parks around the storey car parks, and its 
by car, edge of the city centre. time reference is the same as 

there are (present time) 

-ed clause Helped by her Sue started out on the the (passive) subject of helped 
children’s learning process she is Sue, and its time reference is 
schoolteacher, should have begun the same as started (past 

30 years earlier. time) 
-ed clause You should read the highlighted in yellow. understood present time 


parts 
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TAGS 299 


Tags are a type of clause without a lexical verb but which relate to the verb in the 
main clause of a sentence. 

Tags consist of auxiliary be, do, have, lexical verb be or a modal verb and a 
subject (most typically a pronoun). They may have declarative or interrogative 
word order and may have affirmative or negative polarity. 

The four main types of tag are question tags, directive tags, statement tags (also 
known as copy tags) and exclamation tags: 


e Question tags: 


She's a teacher, ismt she? 
I haven't shown you this, have I? 
You've met David, have you? 


e Directive tags: 


Shut the door, will you. 
Don't stay out too late, will you. 


e Statement tags: 


I'm hungry, I am. 
She was very kind, Rita was. 
He's not so tall, Jim isn't. 


€ Exclamation tags: 


How strange, isn't it! 
What a laugh that was, wasn't it! 


QUESTION TAGS 300 


General 300a 


Question tags are used to check or clarify information, or simply to involve the 
listener in a more interactive way. 

Question tags consist of an auxiliary or modal verb or lexical verb be + subject 
pronoun. The subject pronoun repeats the subject of the main clause to which it 
refers, and agrees in number, person and gender with the subject of the main 
clause. 

Where the main clause contains an auxiliary or modal verb or lexical verb be, it 
is repeated in the tag. 


Examples of question tags with repeated auxiliary 


declarative clause auxiliary/modal verb subject pronoun 
1 Youve worked hard, haven't you? 
2 He didn't get it, did he? 
5 Wehad talked about it, hadn't we? 
4 Icando it now, can I? 
5 Kate is Irish, isn’t she? 
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Where there is no auxiliary or modal verb in the main clause, auxiliary 
do/does/did is used in the tag. 


Examples of question tags with added auxiliary verb 


declarative clause auxiliary verb subject pronoun 
6 He said it’s basically the same, did he? 
7 Patsy lives in Lincoln, doesn't she? 
8 [lexical verb have] 

They have one every year, do they? 


Negative tags are normally contracted in informal styles (doesn’t he?, don't they?, 
weren’t we?, isn't it?, etc.). In more formal styles, uncontracted not may occur: 


You changed servants at that time, did you not? 


So we're left with three possibilities, are we not? 


Question tag polarity: affirmative or negative 300b 


Polarity refers to whether a verb phrase is affirmative or negative. In examples 1, 
2,5,5 and 7 in the tables in 500a, there is contrasting polarity between the main 
clause and the tag: 


affirmative negative 
You [ve | worked hard, | haven't | you? 


negative affirmative 


He | didn't | get it, | did | he? 


affirmative negative 


We | had | talked about it, | hadn't | we? 


In examples 4, 6 and 8, the polarity is affirmative in the main clause and the tag: 


affirmative affirmative 
I | can | do it now, | can | I? 


The different patterns of polarity combine with intonation patterns to produce a 
variety of different meanings. + 431 for a full account 


Main clauses with am, may, used to, ought to 300c 


Am, may, used to and ought to do not follow the normal pattern of obligatory 
repetition in the question tag. Typical usage is as follows. 


Examples of tag questions with am, may, used to, ought to 


declarative clause tag auxiliary/modal subject 
am Im crazy to even think about it, aren't I? 
may Jim may be able to help, mightn't he? 
usedto He used to work with you, did* he? 
oughtto We ought to ring her now, shouldn't or (less frequent) oughtn’t we? 


* The form used (he) (or its negative usedn’t) is now very rare (5 400). 
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Question tags in non-final position 300h 
Although question tags normally occur after the main clause, they may sometimes 
interrupt the clause, especially in clauses with anticipatory it: 

It's odd, isn't it, that he should say that? 

It was perhaps your team, was it, that was round there? 

It's true, isn't it, what they said about him? 
In reporting structures, the question tag may occur before the reported clause, 
especially if the reported clause is felt to be unusually long. The early placement of 


the tag can also serve to project or acknowledge a shared perspective with the 
listener: 


[commenting on the recipes of a famous cookery book writer] 
You always know, don’t you, that what you make will be suitable, and light, 
and that it will taste all right too. 


«% 431 on question tags and intonation patterns 


DIRECTIVE TAGS 301 


Affirmative imperatives may be followed by tags involving will/would/can/could 
you. Such clauses typically function to issue directives: 


Stop arguing, will you. 
Hold this rope, would you. 
Be back by five, please, could you. 


Negative imperatives may be followed by will you: 
Don’t forget my CD, will you. 
Imperative clauses, in more formal styles, sometimes occur with the tag won’t you. 
This softens a directive and the utterance may be heard more as a polite request: 
Give Emma whatever she needs, won't you, Hal. 
Td very much like a black coffee,’ Amy said. ‘Here’s the money. Choose 
something for yourself too, won't you?’ 
First person plural imperatives with let's typically have shall we as a tag: 
Let's go home, shall we. 


Let's not discuss it noz, shall we. 
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STATEMENT TAGS 302 


Declarative clauses may be followed by a tag with the same polarity and subject - 
verb word order. These are called statement tags or copy tags. Such sentences 
typically make emphatic statements, frequently in evaluative contexts: 


affirmative affirmative 
She's lovely, she is. 


negative negative 
It's not very good, that one isn't. 


They were pathetic-looking things, they were. 
I'm fed up with it, I am. 


The principle of same polarity operates with reduced (ellipted) clauses too: 


[speakers are at a nature conservation area] 
A: I don't think we'll see much wildlife today. 
B: Not without binoculars we won't. 


[speakers are joking and engaging in word play] 
A: D'you know the definition of a secret? 

B: No. 

A: A secret is something only one person knows. 
B: Not where I work it isn’t. 


«% also 434-447 Negation 
Both it and that may occur as subjects in tags following main clauses with it. Main 
clauses with that normally have that as the subject of the tag: 

It's about this big, it is. 

AR, it was beautiful, that was. 

That was the second time, that was. 


«% also 97 Tails 


EXCLAMATION TAGS 303 


Wh-exclamative clauses may be followed by negative tags with interrogative word 
order: 


How strange, isn't it! 
What a coincidence, wasn’t it! 


How sad we were, weren’t we! 
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Clause combination 


INTRODUCTION 304 


This chapter (304-318) looks at the ways in which clauses combine with one 
another to create sentences in written texts and sentence-like structures or clause 
complexes in spoken texts. 

The main ways in which clauses combine to form sentences are by joining 
clauses of equal syntactic status (coordination) and joining main and subordinate 
clauses (subordination) (+ 307-317). 

This chapter also describes the most common types of subordinate clause, 
including adverbial clauses, nominal clauses and relative clauses. Comparative 
clauses (e.g. We’re going to Spain for our holidays, the same as we always do.) are 
described fully in 471 Comparative clauses. 

This chapter also discusses embedded clauses, where a clause becomes a 
constituent of a phrase (e.g. a postmodifying relative clause in a noun phrase) 
rather than acting as a constituent of the sentence structure. 


In this example, the phrase is in green, the clause is in bold: 


There’s one thing that needs changing. 


INDEPENDENT AND DEPENDENT CLAUSES 305 


An independent clause is one which does not depend syntactically on another 
clause. Independent clauses act as main clauses, that is clauses which can form 
whole sentences on their own. 


A dependent clause is one that is syntactically dependent on another clause. 
Dependent clauses cannot in themselves form whole sentences. Dependent 
clauses include subordinate clauses (which combine with main clauses to form 
sentences) and embedded clauses (for example, relative clauses embedded in 
noun phrases): 


mainclause dependent (subordinate) clause 


I'll do it | when ve had my lunch. 


nounphrase dependent embedded (relative) clause 


This is | the video | that I said I'd lend you. 
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Examples of how independent and dependent clauses relate to one another 


sentence 

independent (main) clause dependent clause(s) 

1 I was going to take a photograph. 

2 Could you just sign that for me please? 

5 We would love to see you tonight if it's possible. (subordinate conditional clause) 

4 That's the thing that annoys me most. ... that annoys me most. (embedded relative 
clause, acting as postmodifier) 

5 I'll get them to give you a ring. ... to give you a ring. (embedded non-finite 
clause acting as complement of get) 

6 I don't believe what they told us. ... What they told us. (embedded nominal 


clause, acting as object) 


Sentences 1 and 2 in the table are main clauses and complete sentences. 

In sentence 3 in the table, the clause if it’s possible is a dependent clause. It 
cannot in itself form a whole sentence, and is syntactically dependent on the main 
clause we would love to see you tonight. It is a conditional clause, introduced by 
the subordinator if (+ 314d). 

In sentence 4 in the table, That's the thing that annoys me most, the clause that 
annoys me most is a dependent clause. It cannot in itself be a sentence, and is 
syntactically a postmodifier of the noun thing, and is a relative clause (++ 3171). 

In sentence 5 in the table, PU get them to give you a ring, the clause to give you 
a ring is a dependent clause. It cannot in itself form a whole sentence, and is 
syntactically dependent on the main clause. It is a non-finite clause, introduced by 
the non-tensed infinitive verb form (3 317)). 

In sentence 6 in the table, I don’t believe what they told us, the clause what 
they told us is a dependent clause. It cannot in itself be a sentence, and is 
syntactically the object of the verb believe. It is a nominal clause (it serves a noun- 
like function) (* 316). 


MAIN AND SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 306 


The clauses which combine to form sentences are of two kinds: main and 
subordinate. A main clause can be a sentence on its own. A subordinate clause 
can only be part of a sentence when it is dependent on the main clause. This can 
happen either through the use of a subordinator (a word like as, because, if, since, 
until, when) or by using a non-tensed verb form to create a non-finite subordinate 
clause. Examples of main (bold) and subordinate (in green) clauses: 


Pll see you tomorrow. 
(one main clause, one sentence) 


Ill call you when I get home. 
(main clause, and subordinate clause introduced by subordinator when) 


Looking at it now, I don’t think it’s such a good idea after all. 
(non-finite subordinate clause introduced by non-tensed form looking, and 
main clause) 
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Examples of subordinate clauses preceding or following a main clause in the sentence 


subordinate clause first main clause subordinate clause second 

She could do a lot more if she wanted. 

I'll get back to you hen I've had a think about it. 
Until he died, nobody knew he was married. 
As I was going upstairs, I tripped on the carpet. 


In more formal styles, a subordinate clause may interrupt the main clause or 
interrupt another subordinate clause. 


Examples of subordinate clauses interrupting the main clause 
main clause interrupted (formal styles) 


main clause subordinate clause main clause (continued) 

We should, if we get there early enough, be able to get seats near the 
front. 

The French in 1995 can, if they wish, vote for the same party in both 
presidential and assembly 
elections. 


Example of subordinate clause interrupting another subordinate clause 
subordinate clause interrupted (formal styles) 


main clause subordinate 1 subordinate 2 subordinate 1 (continued) 
She worked there although, as she herself has she was not happy in 
for some time, told you, her job. 


The choice as to where to position a subordinate clause in relation to a main 
clause is not a grammatical one as such, but is a question of discourse. In general, 
subordinate clauses are more marked (i.e. used in an untypical way) when they 
occur first, and even more marked when they interrupt the main clause. 

Placing a clause in a marked position can create emphasis, or may be used to 
signal a contrast with another clause or sentence. It may also serve to create a 
coherent link between sentences, or to signal the importance of a piece of 
information (+ 123-139 Grammar across turns and sentences). 

As in the table above, a subordinate clause may be subordinate to (i.e. 
syntactically dependent on) another subordinate clause, rather than a main 
clause: 


sentence 


main clause subordinate clause 


She worked there for some time, although, (...) she was not happy in her job. 


subordinate clause 


as she herself has told you, 
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COORDINATED CLAUSES 307 


The relationship between two or more clauses in a sentence may be one of 
coordination, not subordination. Coordinated clauses are clauses which have the 
same syntactic status. 

For example, coordination can take place between main clause + main clause, 
or subordinate clause + subordinate clause, but not main clause + subordinate 
clause, and not finite main clause + non-finite clause: 


main main 

finite finite 

I was there and I saw it. 
(awasthere andift sawit) 
(avasthereandteseeit) 


«% 297-298 for the difference between finite and non-finite clauses 


Coordination most typically involves the central coordinating conjunctions and, 
but and or: 


Jim brought me here and Phil’s taking me home. 


[talking about school grades (years) and class teachers] 

It will be different when you're in my year and when you're in Mr Lane’s maths 
group. 

If I have an appointment in the morning and if I’m late, what do I do? 


We didn’t want to be rude to her because she’s a good customer and because 
she’s such a nice person. 


I've never owned a car before but I’m considering buying one. 
I'll phone you later or you can give her a ring. 


[employee discussing the problem of freely expressing opinions about her work 
situation to her employers] 

If you complain or if you dare to put comments that are not suitable for what 
they want to hear, then you get a bad reputation. 


Coordination may occur without the explicit link created by a conjunction. This is 
particularly true in literary style or for special effect in narrative texts. In the 
following example, clauses are coordinated by the use of commas alone. 
Coordinated clauses simply placed next to each other without conjunctions are 
also known as contact clauses: 


She made me a cup of coffee in the kitchen, she knew where the cups and 
spoons were and where the coffee was kept, she sat up on one of the stools and 
leaned on her elbows on the breakfast bar and said, ... 
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COORDINATORS 308 


The most common coordinator is and: 


main clause 1 coordinator main clause 2 

She's definitely interested | and | she's willing to drive all the way down. 
subordinate clause 1 coordinator ^ subordinate clause 2 

Well, if you don't get a job, | and | if you want to come here for a bit, | 
main clause 


you're zvelcome to stay. 


The other most common coordinators are or and but: 
She doesn't know if she's right or if she's wrong. 
If it’s too expensive or if it’s costing me money, we'll think again. 
I dialled a different number but I didn't get a dialling tone. 
Correlative structures are used to coordinate clauses. These are either ... or ..., 
neither ... nor ..., not only ... but also: 
Either she could come down here or I could go to Gatwick or Heathrow. 
She was desperate to play down the problem, not only to save face, but also to 
spare you any embarrassment. 

The neither ... nor construction requires subject-verb inversion in the nor-clause: 
They [universities] should neither remain aloof from what goes on in life, nor 
should they spend all their time solving industrial problems. 

The same applies to nor and neither when used singly to link clauses: 


Fred Wolf did not come in to join them, nor did he appear in the hallway when 
Edith left. 


I don't know my parents, neither did they know theirs. 


MULTIPLE COORDINATION 309 


Coordination may involve more than two clauses, especially in informal spoken 
language. This is called multiple coordination: 


It happened in front of the police station. It was the best place to have an 
accident anyway and of course the police officer came and I was a bit shocked 
and he said ‘Get in the passenger seat’ and he drove me to the hospital you see. 


[answerphone message] 
I'll be driving off down to France and I'll try and ring again but remember I'll 
be in my car most of the day. 
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I'd gone to the bookshop with a friend and he went to collect me and I was just 
sitting in the bookshop chatting and my husband said, ‘That coffee shop over 
the road,’ and I thought, ‘Oh this is good.’ Then you came in and Sylvia was 
having a coffee with us and poor James was left running the bookshop and 
nobody had made him a coffee and I said ‘I know what I’m going to do. Can I 
buy him a coffee here? 


Such multiple coordination makes the concept of ‘sentence’ difficult to apply to 
spoken language. 


SUBORDINATION 310 


A subordinate clause is dependent on a main clause or dependent on another 
subordinate clause, and cannot in itself form a whole sentence. 

Subordinate clauses are typically introduced by a class of words known as 
subordinators (°$ 311 and 312 below). Subordinators indicate the semantic 
relationship between the subordinate clause and the clause it is dependent on. 

Subordinate clauses may be finite or non-finite. 


«% 297-298 for the difference between finite and non-finite clauses 


SIMPLE SUBORDINATORS 311 


Simple subordinators are single words (bold in the examples below) which 
introduce subordinate clauses (in green in the examples below). They include: 


after in order that whenever 
although lest (formal styles where 

as only) whereas 
because onae wherever 
before since which 
for (formal styles dd while 
only) though hilst 
how till ho 
however unless EHE 
if until uin 

in case when ehaxe 


The company’s director stated that the first six months were good, although 
interrupted by a one-day strike by van drivers. 


I want to book it before we go, really. 


Once you get off the escalator, go round and towards the restaurant. 
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The Major was concerned at her sudden departure, though he knew its cause. 
You can come and pick it up whenever you want. 


[person explaining to a doctor how a child came to hurt himself while playing 
on the bed] 

He was okay while jumping on the bed, but I didn't know he was going to jump 
off the bed. 


«% also 204 and 317b Relative pronouns for who, whom, which, whose and that 


COMPLEX SUBORDINATORS 312 


Complex subordinators consist of more than one word and include common 
expressions ending in as and that (or optional that), plus a small number of other 
expressions. These include: 


as far as given (that) in the event that 

as if granted (that) providing/provided 
: (that) 

as/so long as in case 

as soon as in order for seeing as (informal 

styles only) 
t h j that 
as thoug in order tha seing (hat 
ing (that j 

assuming (that) insofar as — 

considering insomuch as (formal . 
styles only) supposing (that) 


So, as far as my mother was concerned, I was safe. 


Assuming he dies first, I get all the money. And assuming I die next, you two 
just share the money. 


You take it in turns to be on duty in case the fire alarm goes off or whatever. 


A: That'll be fun. 
B: OA, Yes. It will won’t it, provided it’s not too snowy for the planes to get off. 


ELLIPSIS IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 313 


Subordinators such as although, if, unless, when, whenever, while may be 
followed by ellipsis of subject and copular verb be. Such usage is generally 
associated with more formal styles: 


Being part of a group means that you can support each other whenever 
necessary. 

(understood: ... you can support each other whenever supporting each other is 
necessary.) 
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[in a shop: customer buying nuts; Brazils are Brazil nuts] 
A: Can I have a quarter of those please? 

B: Yes. 

A: Er, not too heavy on the Brazils if possible. 
(understood: ... if it/that is possible.) 


In reporting structures with common everyday verbs such as guess, hope, know, 
say, tell, think, omission of that is the norm, except in formal styles or very careful 
speech: 


[informal conversation] 
I think he's a lovely man. 
(less likely: I think that he's a lovely man.) 


[written text] 

The Mayor hopes visitors will become involved with the village. 

(less likely: The Mayor hopes that visitors will become involved with the 
village.) 

He says he's sold his bike, everything he owns, to get money together. 
(less likely: He says that he's sold his bike ...) 


Backward-referring (anaphoric) ellipsis in subordinate clauses is more common 
than forward-referring (cataphoric) ellipsis: 


You can have that if you want to. 
(anaphoric; understood: You can have that if you want to have that.) 


I only go there when I have to. 
(anaphoric; understood: I only go there when I have to go there.) 


If you can, do try different methods, techniques to see if you can get more. 
(cataphoric; understood: If you can try different methods, techniques to see if 
you can get more, do try ...) 


If you wish, we can fax it to you. 
(cataphoric; understood: if you wish us to fax it to you, we can ...) 


ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 314 


Introduction 314a 


Adverbial clauses act as modifiers in or of the main clause. They specify 
circumstances such as manner, time, frequency, place, degree, reason, cause, 
condition: 


Tell me after ’'ve eaten my dinner. 
(time: tell me after dinner) 


I feel guilty today because I've not paid you that cheque. 
(reason: I feel guilty today because of the delay) 
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He says he can't repair the leak unless the water is turned off. 
(condition: the water must be turned off or he can't repair the leak) 


Adverbial clauses are sometimes divided into two types: adjuncts and disjuncts. 
Adjuncts are more fully integrated into the clause (compare the general class of 
adjuncts, 519-557), while disjuncts are more peripheral, and in writing are often 
separated from the main clause by a comma: 


Your evening class tonight has had to be cancelled because the lecturer's ill. 
(adjunct expressing reason) 


Somebody could have left it in the corridor, because it does happen. 
(disjunct expressing a justification/explanation for what the speaker has just 
said) 


The most common types of adverbial clause are described here. Adverbial clauses 
of comparison are dealt with in 471 Comparative clauses 


Adverbial clauses: time 314b 


Adverbial clauses of time may indicate that events in the main clause occur earlier 
than, simultaneously with, or later than events in the adverbial clause. 

They may be placed before or after the main clause. After the main clause is the 
more neutral position: 


e Main clause event occurs earlier than adverbial event: 


He'd need to do his exams before he went. 
(the exams must happen first, then he can go) 


e Simultaneous events: 


I got a sandwich while I was out. 
(I was out and got a sandwich at the same time) 


e Main clause event occurs later than adverbial event: 


[computer tutor to pupils] 
Once you’ve typed that text in, can you all save the document. 
(type the text in first, then save the document) 


Adverbial clauses: place 314c 


Adverbial clauses of place are usually introduced by where or wherever. After the 
main clause is the more neutral position: 


Everybody knew everybody where I grew up. 


He always carried them on him wherever he went. 
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Adverbial clauses: condition 314d 


Conditional adverbial clauses involve the use of if, unless and a number of other 
subordinators. These include: 


as/so long as in case providing/provided 
assuming in the event that (that) 
given (that) on condition that supposing (that) 


Conditional adverbial clauses may be placed before or after the main clause. After 
the main clause is the more neutral position: 


So, given that Church and politics have so much in common, is there anything 
the former can learn from the latter? 


I only spoke to the police on condition that I wasn't going to be involved. 
Conditional clauses can also involve syntactic devices such as inversion with had, 
should and were. Such clauses may come before or after the main clause: 

I'd have gone there with you had I known Philip was going to be there. 

Should you lose one of your credit cards, call our emergency helpline. 


«% 448-459 Condition for a full account of conditional clauses 


Adverbial clauses: contrast 314e 


Contrastive adverbial clauses are usually introduced by whereas or while/whilst. 
After the main clause is the more neutral position: 
Without a car, if you want to go to the seaside then you have to pay for a coach 
to take you there or a taxi whereas if you've got your car, you just have to put 
petrol in it and off you go. 


He likes fried rice, while I prefer boiled. 


Adverbial clauses: concession 314f 


Concessive adverbial clauses contrast expectations between the information in the 
adverbial clause and the information in the clause it is dependent on. After the main 
clause is the more neutral position. Concessive clauses are typically introduced by: 


(al)though no matter wh- while (+ nevertheless) 
even though whatever whoever 

if (+ at least/also) wherever 

however whether ... or 


He still plays tennis now and again, even though he’s in his eighties. 


Her reputation was growing, and if her business wasn’t going to make her rich, 
at least it made her happy. 


Whatever I do, ''n compromised. 
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Adverbial clauses: reason 314g 


Reason clauses are typically introduced by: 


as in that with (informal 
because seeing (that) spoken) 

for (formal styles since 

only) 


Reason clauses may come before or after the main clause: 
As I trust myself, I don't need to write a number on it. 


Without the columns, the house looked very different, in that it was the same as 
any other house in the street. 


He's very intense when it comes to his work. I suppose you have to be, with 
doing a PhD. 


Adverbial clauses: purpose 314h 


Purpose clauses may be introduced by in order to/that, so as to, so (that). Purpose 
clauses may also simply be non-finite clauses with the fo-infinitive. The purpose 
clause may occur before or after the main clause: 


In order to survive under the water, fish and other creatures need to get oxygen, 
just as people do. 


All the coordinates are moved around so as to confuse us. 


Like all boys, he needs stability so that he can rebel but still know he has 
security. 


I was ringing up to enquire whether you've got any news about Alice. 


The negated forms of in order to and so as to are in order not to and so as not to: 


I'll take my shoes off so as not to dirty the carpet. 


Adverbial clauses: result 31i 


Adverbial clauses of result are mostly introduced by so, and so that (more formal). 
Result clauses are placed after the main clause: 


Roy's up in Manchester tomorrow, so he can't come tomorrow. 


She tried to pull away, but he tightened his fingers so that she could not get free. 
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Adverbial clauses: comment 31j 


Comment clauses are similar to viewpoint adverbial phrases (+$ 246) in that they 
express the speaker's or writer's opinion or viewpoint on the events in the main 
clause. Frequent comment clauses include as you know, I believe, I daresay, 
I expect, I presume, I suppose, I (don't) think, so they say/tell me, speaking as ..., 
to be honest. 

Such clauses may occur before or after the main clause, or, in more formal 
styles, in mid position in the main clause: 


To be honest, I haven't really thought about it. 
I could ring him, I suppose. 
In any case, my English master, as you know, was Tubby Baxter. 


«% 519-537 Adjuncts for a full account of adverbial-clause types 


EMBEDDED CLAUSES 315 


Embedded clauses are dependent clauses which function as constituents of 
phrases. They are most typically relative clauses, but may also be adverbial 
clauses, nominal clauses or comparative clauses. 

This phenomenon is sometimes called rankshifting since an item associated 
with a higher rank in the grammar (e.g. clauses are a higher rank than phrases and 
are constituents of sentences) may occupy a lower rank (e.g. a clause may act as 
constituent of a phrase). 

In the sentence Two people I know have gone there, the clause I know modifies 
the noun people, and is a constituent of the subject noun phrase (in green in the 
diagram below): 


sentence 
main clause 
subject verb complement 
noun - 
determiner head postmodifier 
Two people | I know have gone there. 
(embedded) 
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Lindum was a town | where Roman soldiers could settle with their families | 
after they had retired from the army. 


sentence 
main clause 
verb 


subject 


Lindum was 


NOMINAL CLAUSES 


complement 
noun phrase 
a town 


postmodifier 
adverbial clause of place 


where Roman soldiers 
could settle with their families 
(embedded) 
adverbial clause of time 
after they had retired from the army. 
(embedded) 


316 


Nominal clauses function in a way similar to noun phrases, in that they may 
function as subjects or objects/complements in the main clause. Compare the 


following pairs of examples: 


His sincerity can’t be denied. 
(noun phrase as subject) 


That one British child in four is born into poverty is a disgrace. 


(nominal that-clause as subject) 


I forgot his name. 
(noun phrase as object) 


I forgot to ask how long it would take. 
(nominal infinitive clause to ask how long it would take as object of forgot, and 
how long it would take as object of ask) 


The idea was a good one. 


(noun phrase as subject complement) 


Well the idea was that I made tea because Philip was helping us out. 
(nominal clause as subject complement) 
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Nominal clauses may also be indirect interrogatives: 


What he didn't know was the name of the person standing by my side. 


They have to decide who to give the treatment to. 


RELATIVE CLAUSES 317 


Types of relative clause 317a 


Relative clauses are of two main kinds: embedded clauses which postmodify noun 
heads, and which-clauses referring to a whole sentence or stretch of discourse 
(sentential relative clauses). 


Defining and non-defining relative clauses 
Relative clauses (in green in the examples below) may define or describe a 
preceding noun head (bold in the examples below). 

Relative clauses which define the noun are called defining (or, in some 
grammar books, restrictive): 


The guy who shouted must have been on about the seventh floor. 
(defines the guy; specifies which guy is being referred to) 
| 
This is the problem which we're having at the moment. 
(defines the problem; specifies which problem is being referred to) 


That woman that was here lost all her keys. 
(defines the woman; specifies which woman is being referred to) 


Relative clauses which describe the noun are called non-defining (or, in some 
grammar books, non-restrictive): 


Have you ever heard of Guy Preston, who had a hit song with ‘Loving Ways’? 
(describes or gives extra information about Guy Preston) 


| 
Erm there’s Portugal, there’s Las Palmas, which is one of the Canary Islands, 
and there’s Rhodes. 


(describes or gives extra information about Las Palmas) 


Sentential relative clauses 

Sentential relative clauses comment on a whole previous sentence or series of 
clauses, or a speaker turn, or a longer stretch of discourse. They are introduced by 
which. Their most frequent function in informal spoken language is to express 
evaluation: 


He’s always in the office and then he complains about not having any time off 
and how wonderful he is to the company, which is his own fault. 
(comments on the previous clauses) 
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In conversation, sentential relative clauses may be added by a second speaker: 


A: I should use my qualification but you know I think I'll probably look back if 
I haven't done something with it and think ‘Oh I wonder what, you know, 


what if I'd ...?’. 
B: Which is not good. 
A: Mm. 


(comments on previous clauses/a speaker turn) 


[A is a travel agent, B is a customer, discussing flight schedules] 

A: No that’s coming back 12 o’clock, coming home midday, but that one, the 
one going out, it gets in at 7 in the morning. 

B: Which is fine isn’t it? 


Occasionally, the same speaker may add on a sentential relative clause after a 
response by a listener: 


A: It cost £20. 

B: Oh right. 

A: Which I know is quite a lot. 
B: Mm. 


Sometimes such clauses may be added by more than one speaker: 


A: Any other ideas? Any way you could prop the business up or, you know take ... 
B: Not at the moment. 
A: Mm. 
C: Not without having to go heavily into debt on a mortgage on a 
re-mortgage or have a personal loan. 
A: Mm. 
B: Which is the one thing we don’t want to do. 
C: Which at the moment none of us can afford. 
(two sentential clauses commenting on the notion of ‘going heavily into debt’) 


Relative pronouns 317b 


Relative clauses are introduced by relative pronouns. The relative pronouns are 
who, whom, which, that and whose. The choice of relative pronoun depends on 
whether the reference is to: 


€ a person, animal or thing 
€ a subject or an object 
€ apossessive meaning 


The choice of relative pronoun also depends on what type of relative clause is 
involved, whether it is defining or non-defining, or sentential (++ 317a above). 

Sometimes the relative pronoun is omitted. This is referred to as zero relative 
pronoun (+: 317h): 


It's not a problem I've got. It’s a problem they've got. 
(compare: It's not a problem which/that I’ve got. It’s a problem which/that 
they’ve got.) 
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© The relative pronouns stand for the subjects, objects or prepositional 
complements of their clauses, so those clause elements are not repeated in the 
relative clause: 
y 
He’s the man who wrote back to me. 
(subject relative pronoun: He’s the man. The man wrote back to me.) 


(Hesthemanwhohewrotebaektome:) 


This is the problem which we're having at the moment. 
(object relative pronoun: This is the problem. We are having the problem.) 


(Fhisis-the-problem-whieh-we're-havingit-atthe-moment:) 
| 


The woman who I gave the form to was quite friendly. 
(object of a preposition: I gave the form to the woman.) 


(Peesvoria he tease the tora te hers ite franks ) 


However, occasionally, in very informal speech, an element may be repeated 
unnecessarily: 


[DJ inviting listeners to call in and talk about songs which are very special to 

them] 

If you have one that you’re really desperate to tell us about it, then give us a 

ring on 01223 ... 

(standard usage: if you have one you're really desperate to tell us about, then 

give us ...) 

The + sign indicates an interrupted turn which continues at the next + sign 

[customer speaking to a travel agent; Amtrak is an American rail company] 

A: So with this Amtrak thing then, basically that's just a voucher that I take 
it to the station 

B: Right. 

A: +when I want to start using it. 


Such usage may be explained by saying that sometimes speakers ‘change 
direction’ during their utterances so that two standard structures blend. This is 
a normal, common feature of speaking in real time and should not be seen as 
deviant or ‘wrong’. 


What is not used as a relative pronoun in standard usage: 


But Simon Quigley was there, which was very nice. 
(But Simeon Quigley-was there, whatwas-very niece.) 
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Who and whom 317c 
Who refers to human beings, and occasionally to pet animals. It is used with 
defining and non-defining relative clauses: 

I’m sure there'd be a lot more people who'd be better qualified than myself. 
(defining) 

We'll ask Dick, who's the oldest in the family, just to say a few words. 
(non-defining) 


That's the dog who bit Tom. 
(defining; referring to an animal) 


In all three examples, who stands for the subject of the relative clause: 


I’m sure there'd be a lot more people who'd be better qualified than myself. 
(I’m sure there'd be a lot more people. Those people would be better qualified 
than myself.) 


We'll ask Dick, who's the oldest in the family, just to say a few words. 
(We'll ask Dick. Dick's the oldest in the family.) 


That's the dog who bit Tom. 
(That's the dog. The dog bit Tom.) 


In most styles, except very formal ones, who may also refer to the object of the 
relative clause: 


She's the sister of a good friend of mine who we visited in Oxford before coming 
to you. 


It was from a woman who I know slightly. 


When who refers to the complement of a preposition, the preposition is placed at 
the end of the relative clause, and not immediately before who: 


I met Bill's mate Rob, who I went to school with; Bill's in prison now. 
(-met-BilUsanate-Rob,swith-ho--wentto-sehooL-BilUs-in-prison-not.) 
--% 317d Whom 


Collective human nouns (e.g. cabinet, committee, government, group, panel, 
police, team + 182a) tend to be used with who when followed by plural concord 
and which when followed by singular concord. Who with plural concord tends to 
be used when the members of the groups are seen as individuals; which with 
singular concord tends to be used when the group is seen as a whole: 


e Plural concord (group seen as individuals): 
The reports then go to a panel who decide what action to take. 


At the very beginning I had some sympathy for the police, who were so 
convinced they had found their man. 
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[World Cup here refers to the football championship] 
The Monaco midfielder, a key member of the Scotland team who face Latvia in 
a crucial final World Cup qualifier ... 


e Singular concord (group seen as single body): 


Ignoring immigrants excludes a social group which already plays an important 
role in social and economic development. 


The Disasters Emergency Committee, which coordinates overseas crisis 
appeals, raised £5 million for the Bangladesh cyclone appeal. 


[referring to the hypocrisy of governments supporting conservation of natural 
resources while continuing to increase the use of them] 

The same charge of hypocrisy is levelled at the British government, which says 
we must find more oil yet use less. 


Who is not used for inanimate reference: 


This is a problem which occurs regularly. 


GCbiscisceproblemovhe-ocearsregularisc) 


Whom 317d 


Whom, which was traditionally used to refer to the human object of a relative clause or 
complement of a preposition, is now confined to very formal styles and mostly to writing. It 
is used with both defining and non-defining relative clauses: 


Was she another of the ex-soldiers whom Dennison had recruited from the army? 
(defining; formal, literary style) 


It appeared she had struggled with her attacker, whom she almost certainly knew. 
(non-defining; formal journalism) 


Whom is used more extensively (but still only in formal styles and mostly in writing) when it 
refers to the complement of a preposition, and is always used when the preposition is placed 
immediately before the relative pronoun: 


She taught piano and had three daughters, about whom she worried incessantly. 
I soon discovered that she was thirty-one, had three boys aged nine, eleven and fourteen, 
whose father was a Norwegian from whom she was now separated. 


There was also a bunch of Claire's friends whom Cory had yet to be introduced to. 


Whom is many times more frequent in writing than in speech. 


Which 317e 


Which is used to refer to a non-human subject or object of a relative clause. It is 
used with both defining and non-defining clauses: 


He dialled a number which was answered immediately at the other end. 
(defining; referring to the subject of the relative clause) 
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He had given them a number which they could call, day or night, if they needed him. 
(defining; referring to the object of the relative clause) 


And I remember sailing out of Dublin Bay, which is a beautiful, beautiful bay 


with the Hill of Howth on one side. 


(non-defining) 


*$317c Who for error warning 


Which can refer to the complement of a preposition, and the preposition may be 
placed at the end of the relative clause (more informal) or immediately before the 


relative pronoun (more formal): 


She taught at the school which my nieces went to. 


Why did he keep asking questions to which you could not possibly be expected 


to know the answer? 


Sentential relative clauses are always introduced by which: 


We've been told not to tell him because he doesn’t know yet, which is really stupid. 


That 


317f 


In a wide range of informal styles, that is used instead of who/whom or which in 
defining relative clauses. It is used for reference to either a subject or an object. 
In all of these examples of defining relative clauses from sections 317a-317e 


above, that can be used. 


Examples of that in defining relative clauses 
example 


alternative with that 


The guy who shouted must have been on 
about the seventh floor. 


The guy that shouted must have been on about 
the seventh floor. (refers to the subject) 


This is the problem which we're having at 
the moment. 

He dialled a number which was answered 
immediately at the other end. 


This is the problem that we're having at the 
moment. (refers to the object) 

He dialled a number that was answered 
immediately at the other end. 


Was she another of the ex-soldiers whom 
Dennison had recruited from the army? 


Was she another of the ex-soldiers that 
Dennison had recruited from the army? 


He had given them a number which they 
could call, day or night, if they needed him. 
She taught at the school which my nieces 
went to. 


He had given them a number that they could 
call, day or night, if they needed him. 
She taught at the school that my nieces went to. 


I'm sure there'd be a lot more people who'd 
be better qualified than myself. 


I’m sure there'd be a lot more people that'd be 
better qualified than myself. 


That's the dog who bit Tom. 


That's the dog that bit Tom. 


She's the sister of a good friend of mine who 
we visited in Oxford before coming to you. 


She's the sister of a good friend of mine that we 
visited in Oxford before coming to you. 


It was from a woman who I know slightly. 


It was from a woman that I kno slightly. 


This is a problem which occurs regularly. 


*$317c Who for error warning 


This is a problem that occurs regularly. 
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That does not normally introduce non-defining relative clauses, except in informal 
spoken usage: 


[referring to a man arrested for football hooliganism] 

Mr Collinson, who has never been in any kind of trouble, had not been to an 
England football international before. 

(34:-Ced Hasen A hatasaever beendrounddndoDweuble-hecnetctbeencodur- 
England-footbalHinternationalbefore:) 

The biggest tourist event in Lincoln is the Christmas market, which takes place 
over four days in the castle and cathedral grounds. 

(preferred to: ... that takes place over four days ...) 


And as you know, the meeting, that we'd never wanted anyway, was just 
foisted on us. 
(informal spoken) 


That may refer to the complement of a preposition, but not when the preposition 
is placed immediately before the relative pronoun: 
The other girl that I told you about also lives in Bristol. 
I've got some exercises that you can practise with. 
It was like a dream from which I feared I would wake at any moment. 
(EeseasdHiseacdeeamdremohetearedAosoulecalcectmomement) 
Whose 317g 
When the relative pronoun stands for a possessive determiner, whose is used in 
defining and non-defining clauses: 


They've moved now, the people whose car it was. 
(it was the people's car) 


We've got a Spanish friend whose family have an orange orchard. 


[a theatre sister is a nurse who works in a hospital operating theatre] 
A theatre sister, whose blood group was the same as mine, bravely volunteered. 


Whose is mostly used for possession by humans and animals, but in more formal 
styles it can also be used for things: 


He couldn't shake away the idea that she had survived a catastrophe, whose 
details he was unable to imagine because her life had been so different. 
(the details of the catastrophe) 


An alternative to whose in more formal styles is determiner + noun + of which: 


He couldn't shake away the idea that she had survived a catastrophe, the 
details of which he was unable to imagine because her life had been so 
different. 


He wrote one novel, the title of which I’ve forgotten. 
(or, less formal: He wrote one novel, whose title I've forgotten.) 
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Zero relative pronoun 317h 


Referring to the object 
In informal styles and especially in spoken language, a defining relative clause 
referring to the object of the clause may occur without any relative pronoun: 


That's a job I could never do. 
(understood: a job which/that I could never do.) 


A: Who was present at this Sunday lunch? 
B: Oh, some people we didn't even know. 
(understood: some people that/who/whom we didn't even know.) 


As complement of a preposition 
Zero relative pronoun can also occur as the complement of a preposition, but only 
when the preposition is placed at the end of the relative clause: 


Is this the car Fiona was talking about? 

(understood: Is this the car that/which Fiona was talking about?) 
(or, more formal: Is this the car about which Fiona was talking?) 
(But not: Is-this-the-ear-abeut-Fiena-was-ctalking?) 

[showing someone an old photograph in which they appear] 

Huh, there's you in the back garden of the second house we lived in. 
(understood: ... the second house that/which we lived in.) 


When the relative pronoun is the complement of a preposition, the preposition 
and relative pronoun may both be omitted in informal styles: 


That seems to me a sensible moment to make that decision. 
(understood: ... a sensible moment at which to make that decision.) 


Referring to the subject 

In informal speech, zero relative pronoun may occur with reference to the subject 
of a defining or non-defining relative clause. This happens particularly with 
existential there constructions: 


There was a train came by every morning about half-past eight. 
(understood: There was a train which/that came by every morning ...) 


A: There's quite a lot of colour photocopying needs doing. 

B: Er, right, when do you want it for? 

A: Today if possible. 

(understood: ... colour photocopying which/that needs doing.) 


There was this strange guy, Harry Foster, was President of the company. He 
was tall and thin. 
(understood: ...Harry Foster, who was President of ...) 


Occasionally in informal speech a subject relative pronoun and an immediately 
following auxiliary verb may both be omitted: 
[talking about the activities of mysterious neighbours] 
Yeah, they do seem to be dragging stuff about. It's really weird. There seems to 
be more stuff come out than gone in. 
(understood: ... more stuff that/which has come out than stuff which/that has 
gone in.) 
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Non-defining relative clauses 
Zero relative pronoun does not occur with non-defining relative clauses: 


The lost-property office, which is on the floor below, is closed until next 
Tuesday. 


(CRedost-peeperty-ettiee-cb-enheJloesbelesciseleseduntbnexsiPuescdes) 


Punctuation and intonation of relative clauses 


Punctuation 
Defining relative clauses are not usually marked with commas: 


Rosie knew he was a person that handled trouble casually. 

tese enes-hecwaceepersen-dhechendied-teeuble-easeadis: ) 

But then the person who owned it decided they didn’t want to rent it until April. 
(Butthen-the person, whe owned it, deeided— ) 


Non-defining relative clauses are normally separated off in writing by commas: 


[about food additives, which have official European codes beginning with E-] 
Tartaric acid, which is just made from grapes, is sometimes listed as E334. 


317i 


The fields could be protected by hedges and trees, which could also be used to produce 


fruit and nuts. 


Tim Waites, who was hosting the evening, did his best to draw attention away from the 


two of them. 
Sentential relative clauses are also marked off by a comma: 
At the end of the day that gentleman finished up dead, which is very sad. 


Intonation 


In speech, especially in more careful and formal speech, non-defining relative clauses are 
typically separated by breath pauses at the points where commas would normally be placed 


in writing. There may also be a drop to a lower pitch level for the non-defining clause: 


[university lecture] 


normal pitch level normal pitch level 
X-rays have been around for a lowered pitch level in part at least really 
long time, over a hundred years, which we'll be looking hasn’t changed that 
and the plain radiograph at today much over the last 
[breath pause] [breath pause] hundred years. 


Sentential relative clauses may be preceded by a breath pause or a slightly longer pause in 


speech. 


Non-finite relative clauses 


Many of the same principles which apply to finite defining and non-defining 


317j 


relative clauses apply to their non-finite equivalents. However, with non-finite 


relative clauses, the zero relative pronoun is used: 


The woman sitting next to Marian is her sister. 
(defining: specifies which woman) 


(ERevomamsdieitdnemexcteddaramisdersistes.) 
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Each cell will continue to divide to form a human composed of millions of 
cells. 


There's food to be served and drinks to be poured. 


Preliminary investigations indicate that some, if not all, of the clients’ money, 
believed to total £6 million, has instead found its way into unquoted 
companies and property purchases. 

(non-defining: adds relevant information about the money) 


In the case of -ing and -ed clauses, non-finite relative clauses only occur when the 
subject of the non-tensed verb is the same referent as the head noun: 


The man I’m looking for has dark hair. 


(Fhe-mandooking for-has-dark-hair. Man is object, so the relative clause cannot 


be non-finite -ing) 


Relative -ed clauses correspond to passive voice finite equivalents: 


The company she sold has made millions. 

(‘The company sold has made millions’ is possible but can only be related to its 
passive finite equivalent by ellipsis: The company which was sold has made 
millions.) 


-ing clauses are not just reduced forms of their equivalent progressive finite forms. 
Verbs which are normally not used in progressive aspect may be used in non-finite 
relative -ing clauses: 


Half a mile later, they reached what appeared to be a derelict complex 
consisting of half a dozen buildings. 

(Half a mile later, they reached what appeared to be a derelict complex -whieh 
aves-consisdne othaltadexenbuitdines. ) 


To-infinitive clauses may be used if the noun is subject or if it is the complement of 
a preposition in the non-finite clause: 


The person to answer any questions about computers is Tania. 
(the person is subject of answer) 


Obviously the person to sit next to at a dinner party is the witty, charming and 
attractive one. 
(the person is the complement of the preposition (next) to) 


There is often a choice between an active to-infinitive clause and a passive one. 
Sometimes the difference in meaning is hardly noticeable. With existential there 
is/are, the difference is often negligible: 


There are all those apples to peel. 
(There are all those apples to be peeled.) 
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With other constructions, especially where quantifiers occur, the passive is less 
common: 


We've got a lot of cooking to do. 


(less likely: We've got a lot of cooking to be done.) 


I have an essay to write for tomorrow morning. 
(less likely: I have an essay to be written for tomorrow morning.) 


In general, the active voice versions emphasise activity, while the passive voice 
versions emphasise the existence or absence of something. 


CLAUSES AND NOUN PHRASES IN APPOSITION 318 


The placing of elements with identical reference next to each other is called 
apposition: 


| My cousin | Mary | worked at that school. 
(the two noun phrases, my cousin and Mary refer to the same person) 
Most typically the adjacent elements are noun phrases: 


| My friend | Jim | works there. 
(defining) 


| Susan |, | a friend of mine |, has just moved here from Liverpool. 
(non-defining) 
A clause may also be in apposition to a noun phrase: 


| Her answer |, | that she had forgotten to set her alarm clock |, was not a 
convincing excuse. 


*«* 175 Noun phrases occurring together (in apposition) 
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Adjuncts 


INTRODUCTION 319 


The adjunct is the fifth major clause function, the other four being subject, verb, 
object and complement. Adjuncts modify, comment on or expand in some way the 
meaning of the clause in terms of manner, place, time, frequency, reason, intensity, 
etc. Adjuncts are never obligatory items in a clause. 


TYPES OF ADJUNCT 320 


The adjunct in a clause may be realised by an adverb phrase, a prepositional 
phrase, or (less frequently) a noun phrase. 


e Adjunct realised by an adverb phrase: 


adjunct subject verb complement 
Luckily | the weather | was | very nice. 


subject verb object adjunct 
I | met | Prince Charles | fairly recently. 


e Adjunct realised by a prepositional phrase: 


adjunct subject verb complement 
After that | I | felt | really bad. 
subject verb object adjunct 


They | were having | a conversation | in the background. 
Adverb phrases and prepositional phrases are both commonly used as adjuncts, 
and may often paraphrase each other in meaning: 

I’m going to have to drive very carefully. 

Even where records are available, they have to be interpreted with care. 
e Adjunct realised by a noun phrase: 


subject verb object adjunct 
We  |'recelebrating | our silver wedding | this year. 
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Adjuncts may also be compared to adverbial clauses. In this grammar book, 
adverbial clauses are treated as elements of the sentence structure, rather than as 
adjuncts in the clause structure. However, the meanings of adverbial clauses are 
often similar to the meanings of adjuncts: 


She wrote to me when she arrived in Oxford. 
(adverbial clause) 


She wrote to me upon her arrival in Oxford. 
(same meaning realised as prepositional phrase adjunct) 


«% 304-318 Clause combination 


TYPES OF MEANING 321 


There are a number of different types of meaning that adjuncts typically express. 


Examples of important general types of meaning expressed by adjuncts 
manner refers to how something happens A robin was singing beautifully from a 
326 garden tree. 


You're going to have to encourage your 
children to think about this in a serious 


way. 
place refers to where something happens Have you got all your family locally? 
326 
There’s a shortage of housing in the 
neighbourhood. 
time refers to when something happens I've had some really weird dreams 
326 lately. 
I retired last May. 
duration refers to length of time over which We met her at your wedding very briefly. 
327 something happens 


Well, Pat said to me, ‘Go out and you 
can leave the house for good’ 

definite frequency states how often something happens She gets paid monthly. 

328 using specific time expressions 
They meet every three weeks and they 
discuss things. 

indefinite frequency states how often something happens She phones me quite often. 


328 using non-specific time expressions We bumped into each other from time 
to time. 

reason states why I told him off for all the mess on the 

329 floor. 


Going to the USA is cheap at the 
moment because of the exchange rate. 
continued overleaf 
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continued 


purpose 
329 


states a goal or purpose 


I went to the café for a quick coffee. 


You might think I’m exaggerating for 
the purpose of this story. 


degree and intensity 
330 


refers to how much, to what degree 
something happens 


Largely they looked after themselves. 


That seems to be working, and does 
seem to be helping to a certain extent. 


focusing focuses on or specifies an entity He specifically asked to meet with me 

331 alone. 

Wildlife which lives alongside well- 
used paths becomes accustomed to the 
presence of people. This applies in 
particular to birds. 

modal expresses degrees of truth, possibility, Probably the most famous desert plant 

332 necessity, etc. is the cactus. 

Medical evidence at the post mortem 
revealed without doubt that Mrs 
Marline had died through an overdose 
of the drug. 

evaluative judges or comments on the A: Did Charlie do anything? 

333 event, gives the speaker's opinion B: No he didn't actually, amazingly. 
With luck we should be finished by 
five-thirty. 

viewpoint expresses the perspective or Personally I don't want to carry on with 

334 standpoint from which the speaker what I’m doing for ever. 

sees things 
It’s a disgrace, to my mind. 
linking links and relates clauses and So he dropped his hand from her 
335 sentences to one another shoulder. And moreover left her side. 


In 1990, girls accounted for fully two 
thirds of the children globally without 
access to schools. In addition, more 
than two thirds of the children who 
drop out of school every year in 
developing countries are girls. 


There is some overlap in the types of meaning, and some adjuncts can be classified 
in different ways, according to their context of use: 


It has changed a lot. 
(to a great degree) 


We plan to go away a lot you see. For weekends and things. 


(frequently) 
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So we sent Joe up the street to go and find out what was happening. Meanwhile 
Maria was in her bedroom, looking out of the window. 
(time: at the same time) 


[about a women's golf tournament in Britain] 

Total prize money for the week - to be shared among the players - is £150,000, 
with £25,000 as the top prize; meanwhile in the States you're playing for up to 
$700,000 a time. So what have the Americans got that we haven't? 

(used for expressing comparisons and contrasts) 


POSITION OF ADJUNCTS 322 


There are three positions that adjuncts are typically used in: end, front and mid 
position. 

End position is considered the most neutral position for most common 
adjuncts of manner, place and time, and is by far the most common position for 
such adjuncts in everyday conversational language: 

e End position: 

I've had a lot of funny dreams lately. 

(neutral position for manner, place and time adjuncts) 
e Front position: 

Yesterday I didn't eat my lunch. 

(Yesterday is given greater emphasis in front position) 
e Mid position: 

We usually eat around seven o'clock. 


(between subject and verb: typical position for common adjuncts of indefinite 
frequency) 


END POSITION 323 


End position means after any object or predicative complement: 
They don't have the right attitude in this country. 
I've been very tired lately. 


© Adjuncts do not normally come between a verb and an object: 
They started to build the road in 1981. 

(Phevstaredte buildin ost the vere) 

He had to pass the shop on his way. 
(He-had-to-pass-on-his-way-the-shop:) 


In written and spoken journalistic style, however, adjuncts are sometimes 
found between verb and object, especially with reporting verbs: 


Mr Ford announced yesterday his resignation from the party. 
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The same applies in general to predicative complements. Adjuncts follow them: 


[tennis player talking about pre-match nerves] 
You'd become nervous before the match. 
(Xexce-bheeeme-beterechednateb-nervous ) 


However, complements of the verb be may be preceded by adverbs of indefinite 
frequency: 


He's always happy. 


FRONT POSITION 324 


Front position means that the adjunct is the first item in the clause structure: 


In the job description it says you'll get paid a basic car allowance. 


A front-position adjunct comes after a conjunction: 


He looked tired but nevertheless managed a smile as he caught sight of his two 
employees and walked over to join them. 


(iesverthelesscbetnanasedacemile—) 
Front position for adjuncts which normally occupy mid or end position gives 
greater emphasis to the adjunct: 


In the garden they grew all the food they needed. 
(adjunct of place, normally found in end position) 


Quite often I don't have any breakfast at all. 
(adjunct of indefinite frequency, normally found in mid position) 


MID POSITION 325 


Mid position means between the subject and verb. However, the exact position 
varies depending on whether auxiliary or modal verbs are used, and on the type of 
adjunct: 


I usually stay at a hotel near the airport. 
(between subject and verb) 


I've never had a holiday like it in my life. 
(following the first auxiliary/modal verb) 


Indeed in the past two months central banks have been modestly selling dollars 
to check the currency's rise. 
(following the last auxiliary verb) 
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Well I certainly would join if I could afford it. 
(emphatic: preceding a stressed first auxiliary or modal verb) 


Mid position and auxiliary/modal verbs 325a 


Mid position normally means between subject and lexical verb or between an 
auxiliary/modal verb and a lexical verb. 

If there is more than one auxiliary verb or a combination of modal and 
auxiliary verbs, then the adjunct normally comes after the first auxiliary verb (aux1) 
or after the modal verb: 


aux] adjunct — aux2 main verb 
We | ve | always | been | striving | to improve the service. 


modal adjunct aux main verb 
He | should | really | have | resigned. 


However, for adjuncts of degree and for other adjuncts which modify the lexical 
verb rather than the whole clause, mid position is immediately before the lexical 
verb, following all modal and auxiliary verbs: 


We have been totally rejected and we didn't expect that. 


[the parliament of the Isle of Man, a region of the UK, debated a maritime 
disaster near the island in its Parliament, the Tynwald| 

The parliament, known as the Tynwald, held a meeting at which unanimous 
approval was given for the operation to return the bodies of the crew to their 
families ‘so that funerals can be held and so that the pain of their losses may 
be, in some degree, eased’. 


Save the Children has been actively supporting farmers cultivating fields along 
the Shabelle River Belet Weyne district since 1992. 


Instead of coming after the first auxiliary or after a modal verb, mid-position 
adjuncts can be placed before for extra emphasis: 


I honestly don’t know. 
(compare neutral (or unmarked) position after the first modal or auxiliary verb: 
I don’t honestly know.) 


I probably could have said if Pd wanted to see it. 
In speech, pre-auxiliary/pre-modal position is particularly the case when the 
auxiliary/modal is stressed: 

I never have worked out which is which. 

They know that they definitely are going to work. 


I really will have to try harder next time. 
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Mid-position adjuncts can sometimes occur after a modal verb followed by an 
auxiliary verb, or after a second auxiliary verb (instead of the more normal 
position after the first one). This is common in spoken language when the second 
verb is contracted: 


I think she would've probably married him. 
They might've actually had to alter the text. I don't know. 


[the AA is the Automobile Association, a club for motorists] 
She's been working for the AA since she left school, she's been just working, 
she loves it. 


Mid position and clause type 325b 


In interrogative clauses, mid-position adjuncts follow the subject: 


Did you seriously think about ringing up Gwen? 


(Did-serieusly-yeu-think— ?) 


In emphatic and negative imperatives, the adjunct usually comes between 
do/don't and the verb: 


Do always remember that we only have one opportunity to clinch it. 


Don't just say ‘I’m going to include that’ unless you can justify it. 


Mid position and be, do and have 325c 


It is necessary to distinguish between the auxiliary uses of be, do, and have and 
their uses as lexical verbs with regard to the placing of adjunct elements in mid 
position (see the table below). 

When be, do and have are used as auxiliaries, the adjunct is placed in mid 
position, after the auxiliary. 

When be is a lexical verb, the adjunct is placed after the verb. 

When do and have are lexical verbs, the adjunct is placed in mid position 
between subject and verb. 


Positions of be, do and have as auxiliaries and as lexical verbs 


as auxiliary as lexical verb 
be I'm often accused of being too strict. He's often in a bad mood. 
do We don't usually get back here till about I always do it because I want to make sure 
one o'clock. they've got what they want. 
have You've hardly eaten anything. We usually have tea for breakfast and coffee 
later. 
Mid position in tags and reduced clauses 325d 


In speech, when modal and auxiliary verbs and lexical verb be are used in tags or 
in reduced clauses, the adjunct typically comes before the modal/auxiliary/be: 


A: I hope they'll disappear. 
B: I think they probably will. 
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A: Do you celebrate the New Year too? 
B: Yeah we usually do. 


I’m not unhappy. I never have been. 
(preferred to: I've never been.) 


A: It's not the same. 
B: No it never is. 
(preferred to: No it's never.) 


I thought it was glass. Probably is. 

(ellipsis of subject: It probably is.) 
However, extra emphasis can be placed on the adjunct by placing it after the 
modal/auxiliary: 


A: Does the bus stop there? 
B: Well it doesn't usually but you could ask him to. 


I was worried I was going to lose the money and I did almost. 
In informal speech an adjunct belonging to the main clause may occasionally 
follow the tag, almost as an afterthought: 

We won't rush dear, will we tomorrow? 


Spanish is more widely used, isn't it, outside of Europe? 


MANNER, PLACE AND TIME 326 


Positions 326a 


Most frequently, manner, place and time adjuncts are used in end or front 
position. End position is considered the most neutral (unmarked) position, but 
front position is also frequent, and a little more emphatic: 


place time 
He played the piano | in the village hall | one night. 


The factors which determine choice of position have to do with the topical 
development of the text and the cohesive linking of clauses, as well as the length 
of the adjunct. They may be used in front position to emphasise them. This is 
especially common with time adjuncts: 


Oh tomorrow morning, er, we're going to get up about eleven. 
(tomorrow is a special, different morning) 


Thirty-one years we've been together. 
(the number of years is important) 


Up near the church there was an old tree. 
(helps to orient the listener) 
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Without a car you'll never get there. 
(emphasises the problem of being carless) 


A man in a white coat was making a drill a bit longer. Near him there stood an 
intriguing railway carriage. 


In this last example, typical of literary style, the adjunct is brought to the front of 
the sentence to link it topically with something important in the sentence before 
(the man in the white coat). 
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Manner, place and time adjuncts can also be used in mid position to emphasise 
them. The emphasis is even stronger than when they are used in front position. 
Mid position is particularly common in formal written texts and journalistic and 
literary styles: 


[about Mark Knopfler, the rock musician] 
He has, in other ways, become an elder statesman of his profession. 


Paul Parker yesterday chose to join Manchester United. 


I couldn't stop thinking about the noise of the waterfall. It was a noise that 
would never stop. It would always be roaring, even now it was, in the middle of 
the night, all the days and all the nights, shattering itself down the sides of the 
crevasse. 


More than one adjunct in end position 326b 


Where there is more than one adjunct in end position, the most neutral 
(unmarked) order is manner - place - time. 


Examples of more than one adjunct in end position 


clause manner (how?) place (where?) time (when?) 

We were working in the garden all morning. 

She played magnificently the second time. 

An 18-year-old teenager in Cyprus yesterday. 

was arrested 

She died peacefully in Hartlepool on Sunday. 
General Hospital 

A group of women angrily outside the parliament yesterday. 

protested building 


Although the last two examples show that it is possible to have all three types of 
adjunct in the same clause, this is rare in informal spoken language and is 
associated with more formal registers such as journalism and formal writing. 


More than one adjunct of the same type 326c 


If there is more than one adjunct of the same meaning-class, there is usually a 
choice of order, with more emphasis falling on the last adjunct. 
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Manner 
1 We survived | quite well | without one |. 
Or: 2 We survived | without one | quite well |. 
However, the order in 1 is more common, with prepositional phrases (especially 
longer ones) coming after shorter adjuncts: 
I just wanted to live my life | quietly |, | independently | and | with the 
minimum. of disruption |. 
Place 
1 You'll see the station | just round the corner | next to the library |. 


Or: 2 You'll see the station | next to the library | just round the corner |. 


The order in 1, with the more general location followed by the more specific 
location, is more common. 


Time 
1 I'll see you | at six o'clock | on Wednesday |. 


Or: 2 l'll see you | on Wednesday | at six o'clock |. 


With time adjuncts there is little difference between the two orders, but the 
second adjunct is felt to carry greater emphasis. 


Topical linking of clauses and sentences 326d 


Combinations of manner, place and time adjuncts in front position are flexible, 
and the order may vary, often depending on topical links between clauses and 
sentences: 


[rubbering refers to the sound of the rubber tyres of a car on the road] 

Only the odd car rubbering by in the boulevard beloz and the hum of the 
air-conditioning disturbed my sleep. | In the morning |, | at an international 
newspaper stand |, I met my first Moroccan friend, Muhammad. 


Here the choice of time adjunct (in the morning) before place adjunct (at an 
international newspaper stand) is appropriate because of the contrast between 
the two sentences (night/sleep, and morning). 


In 1979 Mogador bought the house known as the Creek overlooking the Orwell 
estuary near Ipswich, where the family had been holidaying for some years. 

| There |, | following William's death and her own 70th birthday |, Hetta 
decided to organise an open-air performance of ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’ 
for June 21, 1986. 


Here the choice of place adjunct (there) before time adjunct (following William’s 


death and her own 70th birthday) is appropriate because of the topic of place 
which is continued from the first to the second sentence. 
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DURATION 327 


Duration adjuncts, expressing how long an event lasts, are normally used in end 
or front position. End position is the more neutral: 


She's been going out with her current boyfriend for three years. 
Throughout history, all commanders have known that no victory is complete 
until the chief of the opposing side has been killed, captured or fled. 
They may be found less frequently in other positions, in more formal styles: 
The church has throughout the ages given a moral lead to society. 


Bruckner showed, throughout his life, an attitude of deference, if not 
abasement, towards established authority. 
(between verb and object; characteristic of journalistic and literary styles) 


DEFINITE AND INDEFINITE FREQUENCY 328 


Definite frequency 
Adjuncts of definite frequency most typically occupy end position: 


The temperature is checked twice daily. 

The electoral register is compiled every October 10th. 
They also occur in front position, for greater emphasis or for reasons of topical 
linking. They do not normally occupy mid position: 

Every day she spends hours on her personal fitness programme, which includes 


gym sessions, aerobics and swimming. 


Four times a year I get a magazine from them, which I never read. 
(Lfour-times-a-year-get-a-magazine-from-them;, —) 


Indefinite frequency 
Adjuncts of indefinite frequency most typically occupy mid position when they 
take the form of adverb phrases: 


They quite often ask about you. 


It usually turns out that way. 


Common adverbs of indefinite frequency include: 


always never regularly 
frequently occasionally seldom 
generally often sometimes 
hardly ever rarely usually 
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Prepositional adjuncts and longer adjuncts in general expressing indefinite 
frequency are normally used in front or end position: 


Every now and again they would get her to fill in these forms for them. 
(preferred to: They every now and again would get her to fill in these forms for 
them.) 


I see her from time to time. 
(IHfrom-time-to-time-see-her.) 


I've been to Paris many a time. 
(preferred to: I've many a time been to Paris.) 


Formal written styles may sometimes have longer indefinite frequency adjuncts in 
mid position: 


[talking of aristocrats and their choice of servants (retainers)] 

Many aristocrats preferred personal retainers who were more often than not 
recruited from suspect sectors of society. 

(formal written) 


For emphasis, indefinite frequency adjuncts can be used in front or end position. 
End position is much more common in spoken language: 

Sometimes we would start teasing him. 

Usually it’s a matter of discussing things till we reach agreement. 

The decisions judges make in court cases, well it’s unbelievable sometimes. 


We don’t get a candidate for my party except at General Elections usually. 


REASON AND PURPOSE 329 


Reason and purpose adjuncts typically occupy end or, less frequently, front 
position: 


Pay negotiations are due to begin next month, with the aim of agreeing a 
two-year deal from January. 


Cycling is forbidden on the canal path for reasons of safety and security. 


Because of all the confusion, I didn’t tell them until the next morning. 


Occasionally, in more formal styles, they may occupy mid position: 


Social workers have to make extremely difficult decisions in cases where all 
the facts, for reasons of privacy, cannot possibly be revealed. 
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DEGREE AND INTENSITY 330 


Degree and intensity adjuncts express the degree, extent or intensity of an event. 
They most typically modify the lexical verb rather than the whole clause, and 
therefore come immediately before the lexical verb, after modal or auxiliary verbs, 
especially when they take the form of adverb phrases: 


I really enjoyed that party. 
Sorry, Pve completely forgotten where I got up to. 


Although he wouldn't have been directly blamed if anything went wrong, it 
wouldn't have done his flourishing career any good. 


They may also occur in end position: 


[Conservative here refers to the British Conservative Party; disenfranchised 
means having no power to vote] 
There's such a big Conservative majority we're disenfranchised completely. 


I take your point entirely. 
The stories have to be treated as allegories almost". 


* Almost in end position is very rare in formal written language. 


© Degree/intensifying adverbs such as entirely, almost and completely are not 
normally used in front position: 


I almost got killed. 
CAMmest-setalled-) 
I've completely forgotten where I was. 


(Cempleteh-d^vedoreottenovhere-Lvas:) 


When really and actually come in front or end position, they tend to have a 
modal meaning (‘as a matter of fact’/ ‘the truth is’) rather than an intensifying 
meaning, and comment on the whole clause: 


A: How does that make you feel? 
B: Really it’s sickening. 

(compare: It’s really sickening.) 
Actually a friend of mine was there. 


(compare: A friend of mine was actually there - emphasising the 
unexpectedness of the action) 


Longer degree adverbs normally occupy end or front position: 


Only a country with a profound identity crisis could pervert history to such an 
extent. 


To some extent the problem has already been solved. 
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The government, arguing that nobody should be treated as a refugee in their 
own country, provided little comfort - calculating that this would encourage 
them to disperse. It worked up to a point. 


FOCUSING 331 


Focusing adjuncts specify or focus upon an event in some way. They occur in all 
positions, but tend to be used immediately before or after the clause element they 
are focusing upon: 


The key to Cuba's distant past is found in the area known as Oriente and, in 
particular, the city of Baracoa. 


I don't think I need it specifically. 


But it is above all a family matter and in taking my decision, I’ve given priority 
to family considerations. 


MODAL 332 


Modal adjuncts judge events in terms of the speaker's view of the probability of 
things being or happening in a particular way. They indicate how things appear to 
the speaker, and the speaker's view of the necessity of things. In this respect, they 
parallel the meanings of the modal verbs (3 379). 

Modal adjuncts frequently occupy mid position, especially when they consist of 
adverb phrases: 


He definitely needs six more months. 
That couldn't possibly happen. 
It isn’t something that we necessarily have to spend all our time doing. 


He obviously didn’t recognise you. 


They may also be found in front position: 
Apparently he had a terrible childhood. 
Obviously I’m going to need a lot of training to start with. 


Probably ‘The Sun’ is the most popular newspaper. 


Modal adjuncts may also occur in end position, especially in informal speech: 
Without you, they wouldn’t have a job, necessarily. 
You know which one I mean, probably. 


[tennis player speaking] 
I don’t normally get uptight but in key situations with people I’m supposed to 
beat, possibly. 
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As with other types of mid-position adjunct, longer modal adjuncts are more likely 
to be used in front or end position, especially in spoken language: 


In all probability, local opposition to such a proposal would be overwhelming. 


I knew without a shadow of a doubt that something supernatural had 
happened. 
(preferred to: I without a shadow of a doubt knew that ...) 


You have to register by the end of the month, to the best of my knowledge. 


EVALUATIVE 333 


Evaluation is an important type of adjunct meaning. It is possible to emphasise 
that the adjunct is expressing an opinion, comment, or judgement of an action 
(rather than a description of the way it is done) by putting it in mid position: 


The most you can sensibly do is forget it. 
(speaker's opinion that it is sensible) 


He wisely decided to keep it to himself till he got back. 

(speaker's opinion that it was wise of him) 
In end position, such adjuncts can have quite a different emphasis, with the 
possibility of a more objective interpretation as an adjunct of manner: 

She believed she had acted sensibly. 
Evaluative adjuncts are rather rare in positions other than mid, but they can occur 
elsewhere: 

Appropriately, he was wearing a long black coat. 
Just like that, a common spoken evaluative adjunct, usually occurs in end 
position: 


[just like that means ‘abruptly, with no formalities or hedging’] 
I was literally asked if I fancied doing it, just like that. 


VIEWPOINT 334 


Viewpoint adjuncts express the personal perspective from which the speaker 
views an event or a subject or topic. They may occur in all positions, but certain 
positions are more frequent than others. 

They are very often found in front and mid position: 


Quite honestly, I think we need more representation. 
In fairness, he did say that he'd tried and spoken to local people. 
Quite frankly, I don't think there are any advantages. 
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I personally feel that within our department the change was introduced too 
quickly. 


It's something I've not, in all honesty, thought about. 


Viewpoint adjuncts can be used in end position for emphasis. End position is 
much more common in spoken language than in written: 


I'd rather not have gone to Holland, personally. 


We were entitled to use the material, quite frankly. 


Viewpoint adjuncts that specify or restrict the topic in some way most typically 
come in front position: 


Also, culturally, if you can speak the language you tend to be better off. 
(from the perspective/point of view of culture) 


Architecturally, it was just fantastic. 


A: So from a management point of view, then, it’s your problem. 
B: It’s my problem. 


Historically, such movements have had little impact on society. 


They may also occur in other positions: 


The question is: given that this must, constitutionally, be his final term as 
president - what does he have to campaign for now? 


Religious believers have historically been responsible for many political 
reforms. 


We were building up a good act, musically. 


How did it affect you in terms of everyday life? 


LINKING 335 


Linking adjuncts normally occupy front position: 


[health visitor speaking to patient] 
We arranged for you to be seen again in three months. Consequently, as 
arranged, you were seen on the 17th of July. 


Linking adjuncts follow conjunctions: 


English is obviously important, but at the same time it’s important to learn 
another language to broaden your horizons. 


Linking adjuncts are also found in mid position, especially in more formal speech 
and writing: 


[university seminar] 
France doesn’t need Africa and is therefore trying to move away into other 
areas. 
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[Hal is the name of a computer in the science-fiction film 2001, A Space Odyssey] 
Computers are there to help, and that should be all. Engineers may not want to 
put machines like Hal into space any more, but according to Mr Hammond, 
most of Hal's powers can nevertheless be matched by computers today. 


Linking adjuncts may occur in end position, especially in informal contexts: 


[students discussing the ‘upgrading’ process from one degree course to a higher one] 
A report by Professor Logan would be okay. The formal upgrading is important 
for us, however. 


[The Quality Team is a group which monitors quality of performance at the 
workplace] 
I very rarely use The Quality Team and I’m not popular because of that. 


Comparisons may be unavoidable. They are odious, nevertheless. 


Linking in written and spoken English 335a 


Some linking adjuncts are particularly associated with written or spoken styles and 
particular positions in those styles. For example, on the contrary is very rare in informal 
conversation. In written English it is more common and usually occurs in front (or much 
less frequently in mid) position: 


He had no private understanding with Mr X. On the contrary, he knew very little of him. 


On the other hand occurs frequently in both spoken and written usage. But the concessive 
adjunct then again (always in front position) is much more frequent in spoken than in 
written language: 


[speakers are discussing training in the use of a new computer program; Arrow isa 
software supply company] 


A: We've hopefully got some people from Arrow who might be able to help a bit. 
B: But then again, if you're interested in computers, er, it's very easy to learn quickly. 


Other linking adjuncts more common in written than in spoken usage include: 


accordingly furthermore therefore 
as a consequence in the event 
duly moreover 


Other linking adjuncts more common in spoken than in written usage include: 
as I say 
because of that 
in the end 
hat's more 


«$ 108 Discourse markers: organising the discourse 
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INVERSION 336 


Inversion after negative adjuncts 336a 


Adjuncts of negative meaning (including negative frequency) which are normally 
found in mid position cause the subject and modal/auxiliary verb (or copular 
verb be) to be inverted when they are used in front position. This is normally a 
feature only of very formal and literary styles, but does occasionally occur in 
conversation: 


Never could she understand how he cared. 

Rarely did anyone declare the true size of his property. 

Not only is it a remarkable book, it is also a highly successful one. 
Not one day this week have I been able to do any work on it. 


(conversation) 


Other expressions of this type include: 


hardly 0n no occasion under no 
PN circumstances 

little” scarcely 

on no account seldom 


(*in contexts such as: Little did I realise that I was being deceived.) 


Inversion after place adjuncts 336b 
Particularly in very formal and literary styles, inversion of subject and lexical verb 
may occur after a front-placed adjunct denoting location: 


In the corner stood another man of the law, by his isolation and beribboned 
uniform clearly one of a higher rank. 


Out of the dark, away to my right, came the roar of a pneumatic drill. 
This does occur occasionally in informal speech, especially with frequent 
expressions such as here comes and there goes: 

Here comes the bus. 


There goes the phone. 
(often said when a phone starts to ring) 


[telling a story about a crime and the arrival of a police helicopter] 
Out comes the helicopter, hovering over everybody's house, waking 
everybody up. 


45 Here, there 
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Inversion after linking adjuncts 336c 


Linking adjuncts such as first, next, now, then which organise lists and sequences 
of events may be followed by inversion of subject and verb in very formal and 
literary styles: 
[a report on public opinion-poll findings] 
[Health care] is still the most important problem in most people's eyes, but 
only 27 per cent now put it top of the list of issues that will influence their vote. 
Next comes unemployment — 25 per cent rate it most important, 4 per cent 
down. 


It began with iced melon. Then followed roast chicken. 


Inversion with direct speech reporting clauses 336d 


In literary style, sometimes the reporting verb and subject are inverted. In these 
cases the adjunct comes in end position: 


‘Cut it off short’ said the father rashly. 


(—said-rashly-the-father/——rashly-said-the-father.) 


Split infinitives 337 


Many language purists believe that split infinitives are wrong or bad style. Split infinitives 
are where an adjunct (usually an adverb phrase) is inserted between to and the verb (e.g. I 
want to carefully check everything). In fact, in spoken English split infinitives are very 
common and pass unnoticed, though they are often thought inappropriate in writing: 


So if you'd like to perhaps continue ... 


It's very common to actually not like the Birmingham accent isn't it? People tend to 
automatically laugh at it. 
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Present time 


INTRODUCTION 338 


Present time is seen either as the moment of speaking or writing, or as ‘time 
around now’, or as the more general, permanent time relating to truths and 
general facts. 

References to present time are most typically indicated in the verb phrase 
through the simple and progressive forms of the present tense. 


Forms of the present tense 


form structure examples 
present simple present tense forms of lexical I/you/we/they eat three meals a day. 
verbs or of auxiliary do He/she/it/one eats three meals a day. 


I don't eat three meals a day. 
Does she eat three meals a day? 
present progressive present tense forms of be + lexical I am eating right now. 
verb in -ing form He/she/it/one is eating right now. 
We/you/they are eating right now. 


The present tense is the most common way of referring to present time, and in 
this chapter (338-345) we deal principally with the present simple and present 
progressive. Past tense forms may occasionally refer to present time, often for 
reasons of politeness or indirectness. These and the perfect forms (present perfect 
simple and progressive, formed with have and the -ed participle) are dealt with in 
346-360 Past time. 


PRESENT TIME REFERENCES WITH THE PRESENT SIMPLE 339 


General truths and facts 339a 


The present simple can be used to refer to a general or permanent state of affairs, 
or facts which are considered true at the present time: 


My daughter lives in Berlin. 
(compare: ‘My daughter is living in Berlin’, which would suggest a less 
permanent situation) 


She’s Swedish. She comes from Stockholm. 

(a permanent fact about her nationality) 

(Shes-cominedreno-Steekhehnu.) 

My brother's coming from Wales. 

(this cannot be a statement of my brother's origin/nationality, and can only 
mean that he is in the process of travelling or has arranged to travel from Wales 
to where the speaker is) 


598| 
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I want a change. I’ve been in this job for almost twenty years. 
I just love Thai curries. 


[from a recruitment leaflet for the Friends of the Earth environmental 
campaign] 

By joining us, you make your voice heard and help us to continue working. 
The Earth needs all the friends it can get. 


The present simple is also used to convey general truths and permanent facts 
about the world: 


2 plus 2 makes 4. 


A boundless warm river, some 80 kilometres wide and 500 metres deep, the 
Gulf Stream passes into the colder waters of the western Atlantic. There it 
spreads into four main currents and gradually loses momentum. 


(the Gulf Stream is passine —_there it is spreadina — ) 


A work of art or the activities of an artist from the past may be referred to in the 
present simple, to emphasise their continued existence, relevance and availability 
at the present time: 


Jane Austen allows us to see within the minds not only of her heroines but of 
many other characters as well. 


It is, however, perhaps in the 55th Sonnet that Shakespeare gives to this idea 
its fullest expression. 
Plot summaries, book blurbs and reviews of novels, plays, etc. also use the present 
simple: 


[plot summary on the back cover of a novel] 
One morning, Rebecca wakes up and realises she has turned into the wrong 
person. 


Regular and habitual events 339b 


Regular or habitual events are usually referred to in the present simple: 


We always have breakfast at around eight o’clock. 


I get up before six o’clock every day. 


[this advertisement for running shoes is aimed at people who run regularly for 
fitness] 

SATELLITE. You play, you lift, you train, you run. And you wear the Reebok 
Satellite, a lightweight cross training shoe with running profile. 
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Immediate reactions 339c 


The present simple can be used to talk about feelings and reactions experienced at 
the moment of speaking: 


That looks too risky. 


It tastes very bitter. Are you sure it's chocolate? 


It can also be used to describe immediate perceptions and feelings: 
Quick! Open the car window! I feel sick! 
[child to parent trying to comb the child's unruly hair] 
Ow, mummy! That hurts! 


Immediate communication 339d 


The present simple is used in commentaries on sports events and on public 
ceremonies. Commentators use the form to describe what they can see 
immediately before them, especially if it forms a sequence of actions which are 
completed as the commentator speaks: 


[football match commentary] 
Shearer to Gillespie ... Gillespie beats his man on the outside and moves 
forward. 
A similar use occurs in demonstrations and in instructions: 
[a plumber is showing a friend how to mend a tap which is leaking] 
You put the washer on first, then the metal ring and then you tighten the screw. 


Mental process verbs 339e 


Verbs such as hear, know, reckon, see, suppose, think, understand, are most 
typically used in the present simple, not the progressive: 


I hear you went to see the rugby match. 
(Zi-hearine-voewsventteeedhe-yuasbioanateh.) 


My mum reckons it's because he's stressed out. 


I see what you mean. 


I think he's lost a bit of weight actually. 
Progressive uses of these verbs usually have a slightly different meaning. 


Think in present progressive often means ‘consider’ or ‘incline towards an 
opinion’: 

I’m thinking of the neighbours really. 

She’s thinking of moving to London. 


I'm thinking more like, you know, the middle of July. 
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See in the present progressive tends to mean ‘meet with’ or ‘have a romantic 
relationship with’: 


I’m sorry, he’s busy. He’s seeing a client at the moment. 


She’s seeing some guy she works with. 


Speech act verbs 339f 


The present simple is used with speech act verbs. These are verbs which explicitly 
label the speaker’s communicative intention in the performance of speech acts 
(e.g. promising, denying, apologising, demanding): 

I won't forget this time, I promise. 

oven tersecthietime-m- promisisse.) 

I swear I saw tears in his eyes. 

m ei inhi ) 


I agree dangerous drivers should be put in prison rather than fined. 


I name this ship Beatrice II. 


In a similar way, the present simple is used in formal statements and in business or 
legal communications: 


We enclose our cheque for £2,500 in settlement of invoice no. 10878. 


I write to inform you that you have been successful in your application to join 
the service. 
(Tm writing to inform you ...’ would be less formal) 


THE PRESENT PROGRESSIVE 340 


Events in progress at the time of speaking 340a 


The present progressive is used to refer to events which are in progress or 
happening at the moment of speaking. 


Compare: 


[someone on the telephone whilst being given directions] 
Well er, I’m looking across the road now and all I can see is a chemist's shop. 


I look at catalogues. I always read so many catalogues on the train. 
(a regular event, but not necessarily happening at the moment of speaking) 


Compare: 
Why is he smiling like that? It all looks a bit suspicious. 


She's changed the way she smiles, hasn't she? 
(reference to her general behaviour, not necessarily what she is doing at the 
moment) 
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The present progressive is also used to refer to things which are taking place or 
which are true around the moment of speaking, though they may be only 
temporary: 


They are travelling through Italy at the moment. 
She's having a bad time right now. 
(her life is difficult at the moment) 


Repeated events in temporary contexts 340b 


The present progressive is also used to describe actions which are repeated or 
regular, but are either temporary or may be judged to be temporary: 


She's seeing him quite a bit at the moment. 
(she's meeting him regularly) 


Is she still swimming three times a week? 

(implies she has recently started swimming three times a week; compare: ‘Does 
she still swim three times a week?’, which implies she has always swum three 
times a week) 


The present progressive is also used to describe regular actions in relation to a 
particular time or a specified event, especially where those events interrupt things 
already in progress (++ 348a to compare the similar use of the past progressive): 


I'm always having a shower when the newspaper comes. 

(I have always already started my shower when the paper arrives; compare ‘I 
always have a shower after a swim', where having the shower follows on from 
swimming.) 

He won't answer the phone when he's working at the computer. 

(... when his work at the computer is already in progress) 


Processes of change 340c 


The present progressive is used to refer to gradual processes of change: 
He's been in hospital for three weeks but is improving steadily. 
They're building a new by-pass. It'll be good for the town but it’s taking ages to 
finish. 
With adverbs of indefinite frequency 340d 


The present progressive is often used with indefinite frequency adverbs such as 
always, constantly, continually and forever to describe events which are regular 
but not planned, and often undesired: 


I'm always losing my car keys. I really must get one of those massive big key rings. 
I'm constantly telling the children not to go in there. 


She's forever doing homework. 
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Verbs rarely used in the present progressive 340e 


Some verbs in English are only rarely used in the present progressive. These 
include: 


verbs which describe mental states and processes such as believe, know, think, 
understand (+ 339e above) 

verbs which describe responses of the senses such as smell, taste 

verbs expressing emotional responses such as admire, adore, detest, hate, like, 
respect 

verbs which describe an ongoing process such as have to, need, want 

speech act verbs such as appreciate, deny, promise, swear (+ 339f above) 
verbs describing permanent qualities or characteristics such as consist, contain, 
hold, last, take 

The + sign indicates an interrupted turn which continues at the next + sign 

[in the kitchen, cooking] 

A: This consists of walnuts, garlic butter+ 

B: It smells nice. 

A: +and that’s about it really. 


We need rain. The garden is so dry. 
I promise I'll be there on time next time. 


[to a waiter] 
Er, does this dish contain meat? 


(Is -this-disl M 2) 


However, when used to describe a current process at the moment of speaking, or 
to give extra emphasis to the ongoing nature of the event, these verbs may occur in 
the present progressive: 


What are you thinking? 
(What thoughts are passing through your mind at this moment?; compare 
‘What do you think?’, which usually means ‘What is your opinion?") 


I'm understanding things better no, since I started going to the lectures. 
(emphasises ‘understanding’ as a developing process; compare ‘I understand’, 
which treats understanding as an achieved state) 


[whilst preparing and tasting food] 
I’m tasting something very bitter on my tongue at the moment. 
(there is a kind of tentativeness here; compare ‘it tastes bitter’) 


The job for life has become a fantasy. Most people are having to take more 
responsibility for their own careers and for what they do. 


The whole match is being played at too slow a pace. It’s needing a goal. 


Can't you hear what I’m saying? I am promising to marry you. 
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The verb be in the present progressive 340f 


When the copular verb be is used in the present progressive with an adjectival 
complement, it refers to the current actions or behaviour of the subject rather 
than referring to a quality or attribute of the subject: 


I think she is being awfully broadminded and tolerant here. 

(she is acting in a broadminded and tolerant way; compare ‘I think she is 
broadminded', which would be an expression of a general opinion about her 
character) 


Stop it! You're being silly. 
(^ You're silly’ would suggest a more general evaluation of the person's 
character) 


INDIRECTNESS AND POLITENESS 341 


The present progressive is often used to make a request, enquiry or statement of 
opinion more indirect, often out of politeness: 


[a muffin is a kind of cake] 
Are you wanting a muffin, Peter? 
(less direct than ‘Do you want ...?") 


I'm wondering when I could come and pick up the calendars that I ordered 
from you at the beginning of October. 
(less direct than ‘I wonder when I could ...") 


We're hoping that it will have some practical benefits. 

(less direct than ^We hope that it ...") 
In these cases, the past simple, and even more politely, the past progressive, may 
also be used with present time reference: 

Did you want/were you wanting a muffin, Peter? 


I wondered/was wondering when I could come and pick up the calendars that I 
ordered from you at the beginning of October. 


We hoped/were hoping that it would have some practical benefits. 


THE PRESENT SIMPLE AND PROGRESSIVE: SUMMARY 342 


The present simple sees time in terms of facts, truths, generalities and permanent 
states of affairs. The present progressive sees time more in terms of its unfolding at 
the moment of speaking, and observes actions and events from within, as ongoing, 
in progress: 


I love Dublin. 
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This is a wonderful plant. It flowers all summer. 
It’s raining now. 
We're making progress. 
Sometimes the differences may not be great, and may only suggest more of a sense 


or possibility of permanence in the case of the simple form and a sense or 
possibility of being only temporary in the progressive: 


We live in a small village. 


I feel more confident these days. 
(focus is on facts, suggesting the possibility of greater permanence) 


We're living in a small village. 


I'm feeling more confident these days. 
(focus is on present situation, with less focus on permanence) 


PRESENT TIME REFERENCES WITH THE PAST TENSE 343 


As seen in 541 above, for reasons of indirectness and politeness, the past simple 
and the past progressive may sometimes be used with present-time reference, 
especially with verbs such as be, hope, look for, think, want, wonder: 


[on the phone to train timetable enquiries] 
Actually I wanted to check if there's a twenty-five-past train. 


[at a cosmetics counter in a store, enquiring about face protection products; A 
is the customer] 

A: What's the best kind? 

B: Probably just a very light liquid. 

A: Right. I was looking for one for the cold weather, you know. 


[customer in a travel agent's] 

We ere wondering about going to Amsterdam. We were wanting to stay in 
tents or in a caravan or in a bed and breakfast, to sort of see what the different 
prices were. 


[dry cleaner's store: customer (B) is leaving a jacket for cleaning] 
A: Right. What was the name please? 
B: Smith. 


Be is not used in the past tense form in this way to comment on the immediate 
situation: 


[dinner guest to host, at the moment of tasting a fish dish] 
A: Mm. This fish is delicious. 

B: Thank you. I’m glad you like it. 

(Ehis-fisl iclieious) 
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Note also the expression It’s time .... When used with a finite clause, the verb is 
in the past simple form: 


It's time you got up. 
(X£s-time-yowgetup.) 


It's time that we did something about it. 


WILL REFERRING TO GENERAL TRUTHS OR USED FOR POLITENESS 344 


Will can be used to refer to generally accepted truths and to what we might always 
expect to happen: 


I suppose most people will prefer to own their home. 


In the evening he'll sit all night watching TV. 


Will can sometimes be used to soften a directive or to make it more polite: 


I’m sorry but PU have to ask you to sit in the Waiting Room for a few minutes. 
(compare the more direct: I’m sorry but I have to ask you to sit in the Waiting 
Room ...) 


Will you turn the TV down please. I’m on the phone. 
«$ also 387 Will 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE 345 


In formal and literary styles, present references to unfulfilled actions or events 
may be in the subjunctive mood after verbs such as demand, insist, recommend, 
require, stipulate. The subjunctive mood uses the base form of the verb for all 
persons (i.e. no final -s on third person singular;  159e): 


The Head of Security has demanded that the guard resign. 
I insist that she do these things herself. 


It is recommended that they repay the amount stolen in full within one year. 
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Past time 


INTRODUCTION 346 


Past time is seen as time before the moment of speaking or writing, or as ‘time 
around a point before the moment of speaking’. 

References to past time are most typically indicated in the verb phrase through 
the simple and progressive forms of the past tense. 


Forms of the past tense 


form structure examples 
past simple past tense forms of lexical verbs — I/you/he/she/it/one/we/they worked 
or of auxiliary do eight hours a day. 


We didn’t work eight hours a day. 
Did he work eight hours a day? 


past progressive past tense forms of be + lexical I he/she/it was working when it happened. 
verb in -ing form We/you/they were working when it 
happened. 


The past tense is the most common way of referring to past time and in this chapter 
(346-360) we deal with the past simple and past progressive forms. Past tense 
forms may also occasionally refer to present time, often for reasons of politeness or 
indirectness. 

The perfect forms (present perfect and past perfect, simple and progressive) 
refer to events in time from a point in the past up to the moment of 
speaking/writing (present perfect), or events in time from one point in the past up 
to another, later, point in the past (past perfect). 


Forms of the present perfect and past perfect 


form structure examples 
present perfect present tense forms of have + -ed I/you/we/they have worked hard. 
simple participle He/she/it/one has worked hard. 

We haven’t worked hard. 

Has he worked hard? 
past perfect past tense forms of have + -ed I/you/we/they had worked hard. 
simple participle He/she/it had worked hard. 
present perfect present tense forms of have + I/you/we/they have been working hard. 
progressive been + lexical verb in -ing form He/she/it/one has been working hard. 


We haven't been working hard. 
Has he been working hard? 
past perfect past tense forms of have + been I/you/he/she/it/we/they had been 
progressive + lexical verb in -ing form working hard. 
We hadn't been working hard. 
Had he been working hard? 


Modal would and semi-modal used to are also used for past time reference 
(“$ 402 Used to and would). 
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THE PAST SIMPLE 347 


Definite time reference 347a 


References to definite past time clearly separated from the moment of speaking 
are normally made using the past simple. The most common type of reference to 
the past is through definite time adjuncts and definite time adverbial clauses: 


Did you watch that film yesterday? 

He went at the end of November. 

My grandfather died about four weeks ago. 
When I was a lad, I lived on a farm. 


She came through for a coffee after she'd finished cooking. 


With such definite past references, the present perfect is not normally used: 
My grandfather died about four weeks ago. 
(My grandfather has died about four weeks ago.) 
When I was a lad, I lived on a farm. 
(Mhen-was-adad;-have-lived-on-a-farm:) 


Definite time adjuncts 347b 


Common definite time adjuncts that indicate a clear break between the past and 
present time include: 


a year/two weeks/five minutes/etc. ago last night/week/month/year, etc. 
at two o'clock/half past three, etc. on Monday/Wednesday, etc. 
earlier today/this month, etc. the other day/week 

in the spring/summer, etc. yesterday 


(-% examples at 347a above) 


+ 559a on past simple with temporal subordinators (e.g. when) in complex 
sentences 


The past simple without explicit time markers 347c 


Often there is no explicit time marker, but definite past time may be implied either 
by the situation of speaking or writing, or by assumptions of shared and general 
knowledge. In such cases, the past simple may be used: 


Charles Dickens wrote ‘Great Expectations’ in instalments. 
(we know that Dickens lived and died a long time ago, separated from the present) 


Do you know Fiona? Because I went to school with her. 
(the speaker’s schooldays were long ago, in a time separated from the moment 
of speaking) 
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Did you receive my fax? 

(the speaker is looking back to the point of time when he sent the fax as 
separated in his mind from the present; compare ‘Have you received my fax?’, 
where the speaker is considering the event in terms of the present moment) 


Events and states 347d 


The past simple may be used for single events or habitual events or states in the past. 
e Single events: 


He suffered a head wound, for which he went to hospital and received ten 
stitches. 


And then she went out and she phoned my brother. 
e Habitual events: 


[hung out in means ‘spent time in’] 
He visited the opera regularly and mostly hung out in local cafés. 


We did a lot of acting at school. 
e States: 
She looked a bit upset. 


Where were you? I’ve been worried sick. 


Where more than one event is reported, a time sequence is normally assumed. 
This can be shown by changing the word order in the sentence: 


event 1 event 2 
Then she went out and she phoned my brother. 


event 1 event 2 
Then she phoned my brother and she went out. 


If the real sequence of events is different from the word order of the sentence, then 
this must be indicated explicitly (e.g. by a temporal conjunction): 


event 2 event 1 
She identified herself when she answered the phone. 
(she answered the phone first, then identified herself) 


However, events may also be understood as simultaneous: 


I wasn't satisfied so I wrote to them and complained. 
(the writing of the letter and the complaining were one and the same thing) 


When the past simple is used to refer to habitual events, the meaning is similar to 
used to: 


We did a lot of acting at school. 
(or: We used to do a lot of acting at school.) 


^* 402 Used to and would 
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THE PAST PROGRESSIVE 348 


Events in progress 348a 
The past progressive may refer generally to events in progress around a particular 
time in the past. It may highlight the temporary nature of events: 


Where I was living in Leicester six months ago, I had a massive room. It was 
too big really. 


I was working last night. 


Fourteen hours later, we were entering Kingston Harbour. 

(compare: Fourteen hours later we entered Kingston Harbour. The past simple 
emphasises the whole event, from start to finish; the past progressive emphasises 
the event as being in progress but unfinished at the time referred to) 


Background events 348b 


The past progressive may refer to past-time events occurring as a background to 
other events which interrupt them. 
The events which occur in the foreground are usually in the past simple: 


background foreground 
She was here once, and I was baking a cake. And she said, ‘Can I help you?’ 


Two builders were working on our house when it was being built, and a ghost 
passed them on the stairs, and they refused to come back and finish the 
building. It terrified them. 


«% 347d The past simple on sequences of events 


Reasons and contexts for events 348c 


The past progressive is often used to give a reason or context for an event: 


Her husband was doing a PhD at the university, and that's how I came to meet 
him. 


A: I rang you yesterday but there was no answer. 
B: I was gardening. 


Ongoing and repeated events 348d 
The past progressive may refer to ongoing or repeated events in the past. There is 
often a suggestion that the situation was temporary or subject to change: 


A: She only had a very small income which I gave her each week and that was 
coming out of my overdraft. 

B: I see. 

A: But the bank were only prepared to support me up to a point. 
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The past progressive may occur with adverbs such as always, constantly, to 
describe repeated unplanned (or undesired) events: 


People were always warning me that my success wouldn't last. 

I wasn’t constantly collapsing in floods of tears, but I was in quite a bad way. 
«% 340d The present progressive with adverbs of indefinite frequency 
«% 559b Temporal subordinators and the past progressive 


«% 492d The past progressive in speech representation 


The past progressive and definite time 348e 


The past progressive can be used to refer to definite past time, usually to 
emphasise the extended nature of an event: 


I was talking to Mark last night. 


We were working in the garden all day yesterday. 


THE PAST PROGRESSIVE VERSUS THE PAST SIMPLE 349 


Often there is little difference between the past progressive and the past simple, 
except that the past progressive suggests that the events may be seen more as 
background or of secondary importance, or their temporary nature may be more 
emphasised: 


Being an eye clinic, it was dealing with a very high proportion of elderly people. 
(or: Being an eye clinic, it dealt with a very high proportion ...) 


[describing an archaeological dig] 

And scattered throughout a lot of the area he dug, he found iron slag, so, you 
know, they were making quite a lot of stuff. Phase one, under the bank he 
found some crucibles and crucibles were used in bronze working. In the earlier 
phase at least they were making bronze implements as well. 

(or: ... so, you know, they made quite a lot of stuff. ... In the earlier phase at 
least they made bronze implements as well.) 


VERBS NOT NORMALLY USED IN THE PAST PROGRESSIVE 350 


Verbs which rarely occur in the present progressive (++ 340e) are similarly rarely 
used in the past progressive, and the past simple is generally preferred. These 
include: 


believe contain hate 


consist dislike have to 
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know smell understand 
like taste want 
mean think 


Breakfast consisted of a mug of tea and a piece of fruit pudding each. 


You didn’t have to explain it to me. I knew what you meant. 


? 


The room still smelt of smoke from the last occupant’s cigarettes. 


However, as with the present tense usage, the past progressive may occasionally 
be used to emphasise an ongoing or unfolding process in the past, though this 
happens much less frequently than in the present tense: 


We had a pleasant ride back. I was liking James more and more and he was 
very attentive to me, showing very clearly how much he enjoyed my visits to his 
home. 


Emma had been worrying for some time that she was going to crash her meagre 
budget with all the minicabs and taxis she was having to use. 


THE PRESENT PERFECT 351 


Time up to now 351a 


The present perfect (simple and progressive) is used to refer to events taking place 
in a past time-frame that connects with the present: 


So, what’s been happening since the last time we met? 
(from that moment till now) 


In fact, alligators have killed only eight people in Florida in the last half-century. 
(in the fifty years up to the time of writing) 
The present perfect progressive can place greater emphasis on the duration of an 
event up to the present moment and can indicate an uninterrupted action: 


I've been waiting for you for over an hour. 
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With time adjuncts 
The time-frame may be indicated explicitly by an adjunct indicating ‘time-up-to- 
now’. Such expressions include: 


before recently 

during/in the last x minutes/hours/ so far 

weeks/years/etc. this week/month/year/century 
in my life to date 

lately today 


over the last x months/years up to/till/until now 
During the last 20 years there has been a big change from wooden to plastic 
window frames in many houses. 


We have quite recently made some important structural changes to our 
Editorial Department. 


I know I’ve lost a lot of weight this week. 
To date, the families of at least 900 of these children have been found. 


With no time adjunct 
The time-frame may be implied or understood, without any explicit time adjunct: 


Local authorities have warned that they will be forced to sack teachers if the 
Government refuses to fund next year’s pay settlement. 

(understood: during recent days/weeks, during the time of the present 
debate/crisis) 


I've been working and am working at Amsterdam University, on several 
projects. 
(understood: from some point in the past, up to and including now) 


Have you phoned your sister? 

(from the point when you said you were going to do it up to this moment in 
time; if the speaker had said ‘Did you phone your sister?’, there is a greater 
expectation from the speaker that the phone call should have taken place or 
did take place) 


C$ The first time 

Note that the expression this is the first time ... when referring to an immediate 
event is normally used with the present perfect, not the present simple or 
progressive: 


[one passenger to another during a flight] 

Is this the first time you've flown on British Airways? 

(isthis the first time you fly on British Airways?) 

‘Is this the first time you're flying on British Airways?’ is likely to be heard as 
a reference to the future, i.e. "You've bought a British Airways ticket; will it 
be your first flight with them?’ 
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The present perfect or the past simple 
Some time adjuncts can be used with either the present perfect or the past simple, 
depending upon the speaker's/writer's perspective. These include: 


already once this morning/week/etc. 


before recently today 


With this group of adjuncts, if the events are considered as happening at a definite 
point in the past, then the past simple is used: 


The house was sold recently. 
(speaker is thinking of a definite point in the past when the house sale took place) 


I rang him this morning. 
(said after midday, when ‘this morning’ has finished) 


[referring to the day at work] 
Did you see everybody you wanted to see today? 
(speaker considers ‘today’ finished as a work day) 


If the events are seen as connected to or relevant to the moment of speaking or 
writing, then the present perfect is used: 


[loudspeaker announcement on a train] 

To all passengers who have recently joined this service. My name is Chris and 
I’m your chief steward. 

(speaker focuses on the fact that the passengers are on the train now) 


I've been busy this morning. 
(said during the morning) 


I haven't asked her yet. I haven't seen her today. 
(speaker considers ‘today’ to be still current) 


For and since 351b 
For and since both commonly introduce time expressions which can refer to ‘time up to 
now' and which are used with the present perfect. 
For refers to periods of time, since refers to a previous point in time: 

We've had that TV set for fifteen years. 

(We've-had-that-FV-setsince-fifteen-years.) 

I've been awake since half past four this morning. 


Expressions with for can also refer to periods of time separated from now, when the period 
referred to has come to an end or lies in the past, in which case the past tense is used: 


A: I lived in Sweden for five years. 
B: When was that? 
A: Oh in the 19705. 


Since is not used with the present simple or progressive when referring to ‘time up to now’: 


Weve lived/been living in the village since 1987. 
(Wei uci : 82) 
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Now-relevance 351c 


A basic use of the present perfect is when the speaker considers an event to be still 
important or relevant in some way to the moment of speaking: 


Well, we were here in the house, and the neighbour came in and said, ‘There’s 
something going on up the street. I think someone has stabbed someone.’ 
(a newsworthy event that is very important to the speaker) 


A: I don't remember seeing any cigarette adverts on TV, do you? Have they been 
banned? 

B: Yeah. They ere banned, oh, years and years ago. 

(a possible explanation for the speaker's present understanding) 


It's too dangerous to touch. I think somebody has been tampering with it. 
(the effects of someone interfering with it are visible now) 


The present perfect indicates that the speaker chooses to mark the event as 
important/relevant to now, or may wish to stress that the event happened very 
recently. Compare: 


That's probably why I’m so tired, because I’ve been chattering to people I don't 
really know. 

That's probably why I'm so tired, because I was chattering to people I don't 
really know. 


The difference here may be an emphasis on how recently the chattering took place, 
but both versions may also refer to the same event, with no difference in time 
reference. 


THE PRESENT PERFECT SIMPLE VERSUS THE PRESENT PERFECT PROGRESSIVE 352 


Completed and punctual events 352a 
The simple form of the present perfect can emphasise completion of an event when 
used with verbs denoting actions or events: 

Advertising agency FCB has carried out extensive research on how people in 
short-term contracts feel about their jobs. 
The progressive form is not normally used with punctual verbs such as start, stop, 
finish, which refer to actions that are completed at a single point in time: 


My mobile phone has started working again. 
Ahoaebile phere bas been starters sam) 


Have you finished eating? 


The progressive form is not used to refer to single, completed actions or punctual events: 
Essex County Council has approved expenditure of £50,000 on the project this year. 


(Esse-Counn-Co mel bas bees pareve expencdinive 6650-00093 the 
projectthis year.) 
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Now the government has admitted it has been able to collect only half of the 
taxes planned. 


Events in the past still continuing 352b 


The progressive form is often used for events which started in the past and are still 
continuing, or which have stopped, but whose effects are still continuing: 


She’s been working for the company for years, hasn’t she? 


Maybe they can see I’ve been crying. 

(the tears or the effects are still visible; ‘Maybe they can see I’ve cried’ would 
not allow the possibility that the crying was still continuing right up to the 
present moment) 


Have you been watching ‘The Lonely Planet’? 
(the TV programme, The Lonely Planet, is still continuing each week, and 
people continue to watch it) 


References to things which have been true for very long periods of time often 
prefer the simple form: 


A church has stood on this site since the twelfth century. 
(preferred to: has been standing) 


References to events closed and completed at some indefinite point in the past 
prefer the simple form: 


A: Do you know ‘A Tale of Two Cities’? 

B: I have read it, but I don’t remember much about it. 

(not: Hhave been reading #—) 

(‘I’ve been reading A Tale of Two Cities’ might mean that the speaker had not 
finished it but was still reading it, though not necessarily at the moment of 
speaking. It could also suggest that the speaker had finished the novel but had 
been kept occupied by it: ‘I’ve been reading A Tale of Two Cities, that’s why you 
haven’t seen me all week. I had to write an essay on it.’) 


The difference between the present perfect simple and the present perfect 
progressive may sometimes be between an emphasis on the event itself as a 
progressive, extended activity (progressive form), compared with the results of the 
event, or some other, secondary reference to the event (simple form). Both forms 
may refer to completed events: 


[looking out of the window] 
It's been raining. 
(the rain has stopped) 


In sub-Saharan Africa ... the rate of decline in infant mortality has slozved 
noticeably: a child's risk of dying before reaching the age of five is higher than 
anywhere else in the world. 

(the slowing of the rate may or may not have stopped; what is important are the 
results) 
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Sometimes there is little difference between the two forms: 

He’s lived/been living there for years and years. 

I've felt/been feeling better since I started taking those tablets. 
The only difference here is that the simple form may suggest the possibility of 
permanence, while the progressive form may suggest a more temporary state of affairs. 


When the frequency of a repeated action or event is stated, the simple form is 
preferred: 


That's happened to Lydia several times this morning. 


«% 342 to compare the present simple 


Mental process and sense verbs 352c 
Some verbs are rarely used in the progressive form. These include verbs of mental 
process (know, like) and sense verbs (smell, taste): 

I've known Anne at least forty-odd years, I would think. 
(Zxe-beendareine-amne- ) 
The water's always tasted metallic to me. 
Repeated or extended events which are felt to be developing, ongoing or perhaps 
temporary may occasionally lead to the use of progressive for such verbs: 


The water's definitely been tasting better since we bought the filter. 


THE PRESENT PERFECT AND DEFINITE PAST TIME 353 


In spoken and written journalistic styles, the present perfect is sometimes used to 
stress the current relevance of events, even though definite past time adjuncts may 
be present: 


[speaker is speaking in 1998, i.e. not ‘the early 1990s] 
We've lost so much of our manufacturing industry in the 1980s and early 1990s. 


A man has been arrested last night and will appear in court tomorrow. 


THE PRESENT PERFECT AS A FRAME FOR PAST TIME EVENTS 354 


The present perfect is often used initially to provide an overall frame for the 
reporting of past events, in spoken and written narratives and reports. The present 
perfect verb often provides a headline or statement of a newsworthy event, 
followed by a series of verbs in the past tense reporting the details: 


Poisonous black widow spiders have invaded Britain by plane. They stowed 
away in crates of ammunition flown from America to RAF Welford, Berks. A 
US airman at the base near Newbury captured one of the spiders in a jar after it 
crawled out of a crate. 
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I've been going to the weight-watchers but, wait till you hear this, I went first 
time and I'd lost three and a half pounds, and I went last week and I'd lost half 


a pound, so I went down to the fish shop and got fish and chips. I was so 
disgusted! 


THE PAST PERFECT 355 


Time up to 'then' 355a 


Just as the present perfect refers to a time-frame leading up to the moment of 
speaking ($ 351a), so the past perfect refers to a time-frame leading up to a point 


in the past. The present perfect refers to ‘time up to now’; the past perfect refers to 
*time up to then': 


That was in 1958. I left in June with the children for a new home in Oxford, 
where my mother had bought a house. My father had died in 1956. 


This can be illustrated as: 


time before ‘then’ ‘then’ (= 1938) 


I left in June 


... my mother had bought a house 
... my father had died 


The au pairs always used to call her Cruella. She was terrible. Her husband 
had died of cancer two years previously so I could see why she had a problem. 
(two years before the events the speaker is recounting) 


[speaker is talking about his tennis coach] 
At my club there was Frank Parsons, who had coached similar boys my age. 
(during a time before the time he coached the speaker) 


As she sat eating in the caged silence, she thought of all the thousands of 
meals George must have had here, alone, in all these years. Did he ever cook 
himself something good? What had he been thinking all those silent weekends 
and evenings on his own? 


(the thoughts he had in the time before she sat there thinking of him) 
Reported clauses 355b 


The past perfect is very frequent in reported clauses where the reporting verb is in 
the past: 


Linda kept me informed and she said that her husband had moved back in. 
They'd got back together again. She'd got pregnant. 


The police told me that he'd done it very often. 
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Reporting verbs include verbs of perception: 
I noticed he had hurt his leg. 
He saw that she had been able to cure herself. 


References to changed states 355c 


The past perfect is often used to refer to situations which were true but which have 
been or are to be changed. In such cases, had is often stressed in speech: 


[telephone conversation between travel agent (A) and customer (B) ] 
A: And you want to go London Hong Kong. 

B: That's right. 

A: On the ... hat date do you wish to travel now? 

B: I had booked on the third. But erm ... 

A: On the third. 

B: Should be on the second. And this is the flight number. 


I had planned to work till I was sixty but I can't any more. 


At the moment Sarah is quite interested in tourism, anything to do with 
tourism. So it looks like she will leave school and go on to something like this. 
I had hoped she'd carry on for a bit longer. 


The past perfect in conditional clauses 355d 


The past perfect must be used when there is past reference in a hypothetical 
conditional clause with if: 

I'd have been killed if I'd been caught down there. 

(I would have been killed if I had been caught ...) 


Well, even if you'd come home tonight, you'd have been upset anyway. 
(... if you had come home, you would have been upset ...) 


The past perfect is not used in the main clause in a hypothetical conditional 
sentence: 


If I had had more time I would have been in touch earlier. 
(it had had ined bud à bod 


THE PAST PERFECT AND THE PAST SIMPLE 356 


Sometimes the past perfect may be necessary to resolve possible 
misunderstanding or ambiguity as regards the sequence of events and the 
semantic relationship between them: 


They all left the room when she recited her poem. 
(suggests they all left the moment she started reciting) 


They all left the room when she'd recited her poem. 
(suggests they left after she'd finished reciting) 
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The past simple often suggests a more immediate causal link between two events, 
compared with the past perfect: 


When he opened his desk, he discovered a dead bird. 
(stresses the immediate result, rather than ‘When he had opened his desk ...’) 


When he’d opened his third present, he looked at the roller skates and smiled. 
(not such an immediate or direct relationship; the roller skates may not have 
been in the third present) 


THE PAST PERFECT SIMPLE VERSUS THE PAST PERFECT PROGRESSIVE 357 


The principles for choosing between the past perfect simple and progressive are 
the same as those which operate between the present perfect simple and 
progressive (+ 352): 


We'd been playing five minutes when you turned up. 
(ongoing event continuing up to that point in the past) 


After their departure Edith noticed the small white card lying on the 
mantelpiece. She had been meaning to tell her brother about it, he had a right 
to know, but their behaviour had put everything else out of her mind. 

(‘had been meaning ...’ refers to an extended event going on around that time; 
‘had put’ refers to a single, completed event that occurred during that time) 


And Thursday night I was so cold, and I’d been sneezing a lot and blowing my 
nose, and I thought it was my hay fever. 

(repeated events during the time up to then) 

[talking about a man who had tried, unsuccessfully, to make an old clock work 
again] 

And he went away on holiday and everything, and when he got back the other 
people that worked in there said as soon as he’d gone it had started working. 
(single, completed events) 


«% 448-459 Condition 


TIME-FRAMES: SUMMARY 358 


The past tense forms refer to a time-frame that is in some way separated from the 
present; there is a break between the completion of the event and the present 
moment. This break may be explicitly stated by an expression of definite past time 
(e.g. yesterday, last week, in 1975) or may be implicit, or indicated somewhere in 
the context. 

The past tense forms may be contrasted with the present perfect forms, which 
are used to refer to events in a time-frame that is still connected to the present 
moment, or to events which the speaker considers to be still current or relevant to 
the present moment. 
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The basic difference between the speaker’s perception of time as past or as 
extending until now, and the choice of past tense or present perfect forms can be 
expressed thus: 


Past tense forms 


time —»| N 


0 
events W 
I posted your letter. 


We were working in the garden all day yesterday. 


Present perfect forms 
time N 
0 
events W 


I've posted your letter. 
She's been feeling unell for the last few days. 


Past perfect forms 

A speaker may also refer to a time-frame in the past and to events from an earlier 
past that are linked in some way to that time-frame. In these cases, the past perfect 
forms may be used. This relationship may be represented thus: 


time T 


events 


I had already told Margaret, so the news came as no surprise to her. 


He said he had met me before, but could not remember where. 


TENSE CHOICE IN COMPLEX SENTENCES 359 


Temporal subordinators (e.g. when) and the past simple 359a 


Temporal subordinators such as after, as soon as, before, once, until, when and 
while can refer to definite points and periods of time in the past separated from 
the moment of speaking. In such cases, the subordinators are used with the past 
simple: 


As soon as I got home, I phoned my sister. 


Once the initial shock was over, Mr Coldman had to settle into his new role. 
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[speaker is recounting a fainting attack] 
When I woke up, I didn't know where I was. 


Temporal subordinators and the past progressive 359b 


The temporal subordinators as, when and while (or less frequently whilst) are 
often used with the past progressive to indicate background events: 


I read the letter on the Underground as I was coming into town. 

He mentioned it to Janet when he was making a cup of tea. 

My friend Rachel came round while I was sorting things out. 
While/whilst may connect two clauses in the past progressive, to indicate 
simultaneous or parallel events: 

They were messing around most of the time enjoying themselves while I was 


looking after the children. 


Temporal subordinators and the present perfect 359c 


Temporal subordinators such as after, as soon as, before, once, until, when can 
refer to finished events at points and periods of time in the future as seen from the 
present moment. In such cases they occur with the present perfect simple: 


Tell me after I’ve eaten my dinner, because I want to enjoy it. 
I’m going to start revising as soon as I’ve done this project. 


Once I've become more familiar with the territory, maybe I'll be able to find 
things for myself. 
Shall I give you a ring w 


(Sha siye yota swhen tw ave-sorted-thednvo 


hen I’ve sorted the invoice out? 


The same subordinators may also refer to past events completed at the moment of 
speaking, or to past events still relevant at the time of speaking/writing, especially 
when such events are seen as generally true. Such references also occur with the 
present perfect simple: 


Once you've bought a house, you start falling into trap after trap, you know, 
mortgage and bills, and buying things for the house, and things that'll make it 
comfortable, and what have you. 


You're put into a medical ward after you've been treated in the coronary care 
unit. 


When I’ve been out to buy something and I see the price, it shocks me that 
things are so expensive. 
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Temporal subordinators and the past perfect 359d 


Some time expressions occur with either the past simple or the past perfect, and it 
is usually the choice of whether the information is considered background or 
‘foreground’ that determines the choice, not the fact that something happened 
before something else. Items in this category include after, as soon as, before, 
until, when: 


She came through for a coffee after she'd finished cooking. 
(‘after she finished cooking’ would also have been correct, but with greater 
foregrounding of the subordinate clause than the version with the past perfect) 


It ended up with her having to go back on the Saturday so that my son could 
come as soon as she'd gone. 

(‘as soon as she went’ would also be correct, but with a different, more 
immediate emphasis) 


© The construction after having + -ed participle is infrequent. After + -ing form is 
more common, even in writing: 


And after having worked very closely with Michael Blake for so many years 
and having had so many people I think actually believing that he was a 
member of the Press staff, it’s very nice finally to be able to welcome him as 
a real member of the Press staff. 

(infrequent: formal public speech) 


I feel a bit better after lying down for a bit. 
(more frequent than: after having lain down) 


Perfect infinitive clauses 359e 


A perfect infinitive clause can be used for events which did take place: 


Iam sorry for the Formans. To have worked so hard and then to have that done 
to them overnight! 
(they did work hard) 


It may also refer to events that have not taken place: 


[Millie is a cat] 

But this time the button was too close to the wall. To have activated it, Millie 
would have needed to use her paw like a finger. 

(in this case, the following clause (would have needed) indicates that the event 
was hypothetical; compare: To activate it, Millie would need to use her paw ... 
etc., where the possibility of activating the button is still open) 
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PRESENT TENSE REFERENCES TO PAST TIME 360 


The present simple for dramatic effect 360a 


For stylistic reasons, the present simple is often used for true and fictional past 
events in narratives to create a sense of immediacy, and to suggest that past events 
are unfolding at the moment of speaking or writing. 

Story-tellers frequently shift from one tense to another. This use of the present 
tense is often called the historic present: 


[a woman is telling a story about a laser light show she went to in a theatre] 

A: In the beginning there was darkness, and we hear this scraping sound, and 
you see this little coloured pattern, the coloured pattern gets bigger and 
bigger and bigger. 

B: What was this projected by? A movie projector or a video? 


[from the novel ‘Twenty Years a Growing’, by Maurice O’Sullivan] 

I felt a prod in my shoulder. ‘The bus is coming,’ said George. She comes across 
with a loud grating noise. The crowd moves towards her, myself and my 
companion among them. She moves away rapidly. 


The present progressive for narrative build-up 360b 


When a story builds towards a peak or climax, especially in spoken story-telling, 
the verb form may change to the present progressive to describe the background 
to the main event(s) or to dramatise an ongoing event: 


And he walked right up in the pitch blackness, on the top edge of this crane. 
We're all sitting there, and the police turned up, and he said, ‘What’s going on, 
boys?' 


I said, "There's been a pigeon in here eating my sandwiches and I had to throw 
a few things at it’. She used to have the windows wide open, you know, winter, 
summer, everything. So, anyway, Pm telling her off for all this mess on the floor, 
I went to pick the tail up, some of the bits the other side of the bed, and as I got 
up I’m looking straight into this pigeon's eyes. 


News headlines 360c 


News headlines (both spoken and written) often report (recent) past events in the 
present simple. 


TIDAL WAVE HITS PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
PRIME MINISTER SAYS TRAFFIC MUST BE CURBED 
Such headlines may refer either to a subsequent present perfect time-frame 


(e.g. ‘A tidal wave has hit Papua New Guinea’) or to a definite past time-frame 
(e.g. ‘A tidal wave hit Papua New Guinea late last night’). 
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Present tense references to historical events 360d 


In lists or descriptions of important historical events, the present simple is often 
used to refer to definite past time: 


1959 

15 March: Germany invades Czechoslovakia. Hitler claims that German troops 
were invited to ‘keep order’. 

31 March: Britain and France offer a guarantee to defend Poland from a 
German attack. Similar assurances are given to Greece and Romania. 


[from a TV football commentary] 
2003 Arsenal sign Antonio Reyes. 2004 Man United sign Wayne Rooney. It’s 
just tit for tat, isn’t it? 


Speech-reporting verbs 360e 


Reports with extended relevance 
When a speech report refers to something said in the past that is always true or 
always relevant, the present simple is often used for the reporting verb: 


[speaker reports verbal instructions she received from the owner of a 
portable baby’s bed as to how to assemble it] 

She says you’ve got to twist these round and it makes them solid or 
something. 


Her earliest memory, she tells me, is of her father returning from the 
First World War. 


«% 492b The present simple in Speech representation 


Hear, tell and understand as reporting verbs are also often used in the present 
simple tense, to report or to query newsworthy past events: 
What’s all this I hear about you attacking Barbara? 
Jane tells me you’ve not been too well since you got back from holiday. 
[customer (A) and check-out assistant in a store; Switch is a kind of 
charge-card] 
A: I understand you’re taking Switch soon. 
B: We’re taking Switch now. 


A: Oh. 
(somebody told me, or I read it somewhere) 


«% 339e Mental process verbs 
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Direct speech reports in spoken narratives 

In informal spoken narratives recounting definite past time events, direct speech 
reports often have a reporting verb in the present simple. Speakers may alternate 
between present and past tenses, but usually reserve the present tense for quoting 
speech that is in some way important in the story: 


And somebody saw her and she said, ‘Ooh Mrs Naylor,’ she said, ‘Have you 
sent your little girl to school?’ she says. ‘Yes,’ she says. ‘Well she’s on Grange 
Street sat on top of a load of coal, throwing it!’ 


Speakers may add an -s ending to the present tense verb, even for first person 
subjects: 


He says, ‘You almost killed me there you know.’ I said, ‘Why?’ He says, ‘You 
know who those two men were?’ I says, ‘No I didn’t.’ And he told me. 
(this is non-standard usage, but becoming increasingly frequent) 


«% also 501e Use of I says, go, be and be like in Speech representation 
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Future time 


INTRODUCTION 361 


There is no future tense ending for English verbs as there is in other languages, but 
English has several widely used ways of referring to future time. The most 
common forms are: 


We're going to buy a new camera. 
(be going to + infinitive) 


She’s coming next Thursday. 
(the present progressive form) 


I'll be home about eight. 
(shall/will) 


My flight leaves in two hours’ time. 
(the present simple form) 


The government is to introduce a new funding system for universities. 
(be to + infinitive) 


We’re about to have dinner. 
(be about to + infinitive) 


References to the future can depend on how much evidence there is for future 
statements. It is often not possible to refer to the future with complete certainty, 
even though some future events and actions are inevitable. Sometimes, therefore, 
choices of form depend on how definite or certain the speaker wants to sound. 
For this reason, a number of the ways of referring to the future involve modal 
verbs. The most common verb used is will. 


*$ 377-407 Modality 


BE GOING TO AND THE PRESENT PROGRESSIVE 362 


Be going to and the present progressive are commonly used for referring to future 
plans, decisions and arrangements. Sometimes either form can be used, 
sometimes there are contrasts in meaning between them, and sometimes one form 
is preferred. Be going to is more frequent in spoken and informal contexts. 

In general, be going to and the present progressive can both be used to refer to 
future events when there is greater involvement on the part of the speaker in the 
decision-making process: 


What are you going to drink? 
What are you drinking? 


|629 
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I’m going to have a drink with Jill after the film. 
I’m having a drink with Jill after the film. 


She’s not going to borrow my car. 
She’s not borrowing my car. 


Karen’s going to arrive tomorrow. I couldn’t put her off. 
Karen’s arriving tomorrow. I couldn’t put her off. 


Be going to usually indicates that a decision has been made and that the event will 
take place soon, but that all the necessary plans have not yet been made. Be going 
to stresses the subjective view of the speaker: 


We’re going to pave over the front garden when we get round to it, so we can 
park off the road. 


I’m going to ask him to marry me. 
The present progressive usually indicates that a decision has been made and that 
arrangements are probably in place or have been made: 

I’m starting a new job next week. 

(typically means I have agreed terms and a starting date) 


I shall actually be leaving earlier than expected. I’m flying on Friday. 
(I have booked the flight and made all the arrangements) 


$$ The present progressive is not used when a prediction is made based on present 
evidence: 


It’s gone really dark. It’s going to rain any minute. 

(Dead : ) 

[said to a little child who has just received a gift of money] 
You're going to lose that money if you don't put it in your pocket. 


(Yewretesing thatmoney—.) 
Will may be used in such cases (+* 363). 


BE GOING TO AND WILL 363 


Be going to and will can both be used to make predictions based on present 
evidence or the present situation: 


Hurry up or we’re going to be late! 

(or: Hurry up or we'll be late!) 
Normally, be going to is used when there is some outside evidence for what is said 
or when the statement can be clearly interpreted: 


Rumiko is going to have a new baby. 
(outside evidence) 


He's going to burn that toast. 
(it can be seen) 
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Will/shall is preferred when evidence is not so obvious or is less immediately 
relevant and when judgements or opinions have to be relied on: 


The baby will have black hair. 
(statement based on the speaker's judgement/knowledge) 


Don't let him cook. He'll even burn the toast. 
(evidence is less obvious, but the speaker knows that the person mentioned 
cannot cook) 


I’m sure that we shall have a good discussion. 
(based on the speaker's judgement) 


Will may be used to state absolute certainties about the future: 
My birthday will fall on a Tuesday in 2007. 


There are contrasts in formality between will and be going to. In general, will is 
more formal. The following example shows a switch of formality from will to be 
going to: 


[TV weather forecast] 
Temperatures will be below freezing ... and it's going to be icy on those country 
roads, so do take care if you're driving. 


The following example shows a speaker change from be going to (informal, in this 
case gonna) to will (more formal): 


[to friend, while looking at a menu] 
I'm gonna have fried mushrooms, you like mushrooms don't you? 


[shortly afterwards, to the waiter] 
I'll have deep fried mushrooms with ... erm ... an old timer burger. 


When the future reference is based on decisions, plans and intentions, be going 
to is used: 


She's already going to buy some nez shoes; she can't have the coat as well. 
(Shecdll-alyeacy-bus-someneseshees—he-eamchaevedhe-eoaceeeelk) 


I didn't realise you're going to apply for the job too. 
(... that you plan/intend/have decided to apply) 


GONNA 364 


Gonna (pronounced /'gono/) is an informal alternative to going to in most 
informal spoken contexts (see the example in 363 above). It is the normal way in 
which going to is pronounced at normal speeds; going to is therefore often 
represented in writing as gonna: 


It's not gonna take two minutes. Then we'll have finished. 


What are you gonna do with them? 
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There are contexts involving decisions and arrangements where "ll is normally the 
only choice. In such cases "Il is best not seen as a contraction of either will or 
shall;it may be seen as an independent form. 

As an independent form, "Il is often used to indicate an instantaneous personal 
decision: 


There's a garage. We'll just stop and get some petrol. 


CEReresacserase Me shalb^sdHuststepaud-setseme peret) 


[speaker A has just poured herself some water] 
A: Anyone else want some? 
B: I'll have a drop, yes. Thanks. 


Independent ‘Il is also used for indicating informal decisions or arrangements 
where will or shall would sound too direct or imposing: 
Okay. That's it then. We'll meet next week, I suppose. 


[Asda is the name of a supermarket chain] 
Then we'll get a bus to Bridgford, the boys'll get off near Asda and we'll all 
walk to the school. 


When a speaker wants to make their will or intention clear, then will or shall is 
normally used: 


I will not do it. You can't make me. 
I promise I will not be beaten. 
‘I shall be at the station to meet you,’ she said. ‘Friday week.’ 


A: Don’t forget the party. You will come, won't you? 
B: I certainly will. I wouldn't miss it, would I? 


I will definitely stop smoking. I really zill. 


Will may be used for all persons, but shall often occurs with I and we. Will is 
generally less formal when used with J and we: 


A: Right. Have a nice weekend. 
B: I shall try. You too. 
A: Okay then. Bye bye sweetheart. 


We shall find some other work for you to do. 
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Shall also has a specialised legal usage for stating rules, laws, legal provisions, etc. 
In such cases, it often occurs with third person subjects: 


The insured shall remain the sole owner of the vehicle. 


Will/'ll is often used to make offers of future action. In such cases the present 
simple is not used: 


Oh, that looks heavy. I'll carry it for you. 
CERecdeekshem-Leariddemrmeu) 


Shall is frequently used to make first person suggestions regarding future actions: 
Shall I close the door? 


Shall we go out for a meal with them for their anniversary? 


Note that will is becoming more frequent in such cases. 
-$ 588 Shall 
«$ 408-425 Speech acts 


References to fixed events in the future (e.g. schedules, timetables and firm 
arrangements) are often made using the present simple: 


The — sign indicates an utterance which is cut short 

[two people exchanging information about their respective travel 

arrangements] 

A: So you're going on the ...? 

B: Twentieth. On the twentieth. And then I come back— 

A: November the twelfth. 

B: Yeah. Cos I leave on the eleventh but I do come overnight so I should be 
back here on the twelfth. 


The future perfect simple is formed with will/shall + have + -ed participle. It is 
used when there is reference to something that is seen as already completed before 
a certain time. 

Future time adverbials are normally required to complete the meaning: 


Send a fax to the hotel. He’ll have left home by now. 
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In January I will have been at the company for twenty years. 


Do you think you'll have heard about the job by tomorrow? 


THE FUTURE PROGRESSIVE 371 


The future progressive is formed with will/shall + be + -ing. It is used when there 
is reference to something that will be in progress at some specified or understood 
time in the future: 


Next week PU be swimming every day in the Caribbean. 
I'll be having a word with him when he returns. 
She'll be starting school soon, I suppose. 


Don't worry. PU be waiting for you at the station. 


The future progressive is also used to refer to events which are due to happen and 
which may result in other events taking place or make other events possible: 


I'll be seeing the boss tomorrow morning. Do you want me to mention the 
promotion? 


The future progressive can also be used to soften questions about the future and 
make them more polite: 


Will you be coming back on Friday night or Saturday morning? 


THE FUTURE PERFECT PROGRESSIVE 372 


The future perfect progressive is formed with will/shall + have + been + -ing. It 
indicates that an event will be in progress at a particular time in the future and 
additionally highlights the duration of the event. 

Time or duration adverbials are usually needed to show the time-frame: 


By six o'clock they will have been meeting for almost ten hours. 


Next January the captain will have been playing for the club for twenty years. 


FUTURE IN THE PAST 373 


References to events in the past which were still in the future from the point of 
view of the speaker normally use past tense verb forms: 


He was coming until this afternoon and then he changed his mind. 
(it was his plan/intention for the future until this afternoon) 


Last time we met, your ife was going to learn Japanese. 
(refers to an earlier point in time when the listener's wife said ‘I’m going to 
learn Japanese’, or something similar) 
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Would/should is used in such cases instead of will/shall: 
Joseph looked at the building where he would work for the next six months. 


I knew then that I should never see him again. 
(or less formal: ... that I would never see him again.) 


FUTURE REFERENCE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 374 


© In subordinate clauses with future reference introduced by subordinators such 
as as, before, if, once, unless, until, when, the present tense is used, not 
shall/will: 

[giving someone directions] 

As you're coming into the village, you'll see a pub in front of you. Turn right 

there. 


[tennis player speaking] 
If I win this set, it will be a great result. 


(Hhawithwinthis-set itil bea great+resut: ) 


In reported clauses involving verbs such as ask, insist, request, suggest, and after 
conditional subordinators such as if, lest, on condition that, subjunctive mood 
(involving the base form of the verb, «$ 159e) may occur in formal contexts to 
refer to unfulfilled future events in the past: 


They suggested he contact a different person. 


Indeed so great was the press of people around us, that I gripped my brother’s 
arm lest he be trampled underfoot. 


OTHER MODAL VERBS AND FUTURE REFERENCE 375 


Other modal verbs are also often used with future reference: 
There might be a student demo next week against the rise in fees. 
Do you think you may go camping again this summer? 
Can you cope with the kids this afternoon? 
She could arrive tonight, we’re not sure. 
You must come here tomorrow at ten o’clock. 


*$ 377-407 Modality 
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OTHER FORMS FOR REFERRING TO THE FUTURE 376 


Other forms can be used to refer to future events, particularly if they are to happen 
in the near future. 


Beto 
Be to may be used for future reference in the context of obligations, requirements, 
formal decisions, etc. Be to structures are common with conditional clauses: 


It's a very big problem. What am I to say to them? 
If we're to get there by five, we should get a move on. 


If Tom's to go and live with his mother, then his sister should too. 


Be to for giving instructions, orders or commands is rare in informal conversation: 
You're to do your homework and to do it neatly this time. 
She's not to come back late. 
Be to is common in specific styles such as newspaper headlines and news reports. 
In headlines it often occurs in an ellipted form: 


Pupils to sit nez national exams. 
(Pupils are to sit new national exams.) 


[headline about laws to control gun ownership. MP — Member of the British 
Parliament] 

Police to challenge MPs on guns. 

(The police are to challenge MPs on guns.) 


The government is to introduce legislation to restrict immigration. 


Be about to and other forms 

The following forms enable reference to future events treated as occurring 
immediately or in the near future. The forms are mainly used in more formal 
contexts: 


He's about to resign. 

They are on the point of issuing a statement. 

People are on the verge of despair. 

Is that the flight that's due to arrive at 22.25? 

We're certain to run out of time. I think we should postpone the meeting. 
It's sure to rain. Let's postpone the match. 

England are likely to lose their next match against Spain. 

They're supposed to meet us at the station. 

He is obliged to be there. 


*$ 404 Other modal expressions with be, where these are dealt with separately 
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Modality 


INTRODUCTION 377 


This chapter (577-407) describes the main modal forms and meanings. The 
emphasis is on the core modal verbs but the chapter is also concerned with other 
items which carry a modal meaning. 

The term ‘modality’ refers to a speaker's or a writer's attitude towards, or point 
of view about, a state of the world. In particular, modals are used to say whether 
something is real or true, or whether it is the subject of speculation rather than 
definite knowledge. For example, Charles is at home noz is a statement of what is 
believed to be true, and indicates a high degree of certainty on the part of the 
speaker; Charles may be at home now, on the other hand, is more speculative and 
an assessment of possibility rather than a statement of fact. Charles should be at 
home no can be either a statement of what is probably true or a statement of what 
is desirable or necessary. All of these statements, even the simple, neutral statement 
of fact, can be said to carry modality, in other words the speaker's point of view. 

Modal items, especially the modal verbs, also play a very important part in 
the expression of politeness and formality in English. 


MODAL FORMS 378 


The most significant expression of modality is by means of modal verbs. The core 
modal verbs are: can, could, may, might, will, shall, would, should, must. 

There is also a set of semi-modal verbs. These verbs behave in similar ways 
to core modal verbs but share some characteristics with lexical verbs. The 
semi-modal verbs are: dare, need, ought to, used to. 

This chapter also describes other expressions of modality apart from the modal 
and semi-modal verbs. For example we consider the role of other verbs which can 
express modal meanings (e.g. hope, manage, suppose, seem, wish, want) and 
modal phrases which have become grammaticalised (e.g. had better, be meant to, 
be obliged to, be supposed to). The chapter also refers to expressions of modality 
by means of adjectives, adverbs and nouns. 


TYPES OF MEANING 379 


There are two main types of modal meaning. 

One meaning is to do with certainty, probability and possibility, with an 
assessment of potential facts and with deductions or predictions based on 
the assessment: 


I might see you later. 
(it is possible, not certain) 
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I'll see you tomorrow. 
(speaker is certain) 


The other meaning involves getting things done or trying to control the course of 
events. Modals used in this way express degrees of obligation and whether or not 
something is necessary, desirable, permitted or forbidden. This use also refers to 
volition, people's will to do or not do things, and to their ability to do things: 


You may go no. 
(speaker grants permission) 


I must be careful what I say. 
(speaker expresses necessity/obligation) 


Liz can work right through the night without getting tired. 

(speaker refers to ability) 
Often, the same modal form can be used with different meanings, depending on 
context: 


I don't know. You may be right. 
(possibility: It is possible you are right.) 


[spoken instruction to students taking a timed examination] 
You may start now. 
(permission: You are allowed to start now.) 


Could it be the other one that's causing the problem? 
(possibility: Is it possible that the other one is causing the problem?) 


Could we come and see it on Saturday? 
(permission: request for permission to come) 


CORE MODAL VERBS 380 


General formal properties of modal verbs 380a 


The forms of modal verbs differ from the forms of other types of verb in significant 
ways. Modal verbs have only one form and do not inflect for person or number. 

Modal verbs do not have infinitive forms, either with to or without. Modal 
verbs have no -ing form and no -ed participle form and therefore lack progressive 
and perfect forms: 


I'd like to be able to speak Japanese. 
(42 d-Hleete-ecn-speslebepenese-) 


Modal verbs are placed first in the verb phrase and are followed by a verb in the 
base form. The next verb may be a lexical verb or an auxiliary verb (be, do, have) 
or the substitute verb do, but cannot be another modal verb: 


We might stay an extra night. 


We should be leaving soon. 
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It might have got lost in the post. 


A: We can stick these in the letterbox tonight. 
B: We could do, yeah. 
(followed by substitute do) 


Modal verbs cannot be used as lexical verbs: 
I must go to bed. 
Cunustte bed.) 


I can speak Italian. 
(or: I know Italian.) 
(Not: FeanHakan-) 


Modal verbs can only stand alone when the lexical verb is understood: 


A: Karen might have his number. 
B: Yes, she might. 
(understood: she might have his number) 


Modal verbs cannot indicate voice or aspect, though they may precede 
constructions with passive voice and/or progressive/perfect aspect: 

I think Jim could have been offended. 

I don't know when we'll be arriving yet. 

We should have thought of that earlier. 


He might have been expecting it. 


Modal verbs and tenses 380b 


Some of the core modal verbs historically represent present and past tense forms 
which are no longer in one-to-one contrast as tenses. 


Historical tense forms of modal verbs 


historical present tense forms historical past tense forms 
can could 

may might 

shall should 

will would 


The historical present tense forms are not used to refer to the past; however, all 
of the forms may refer to either present or future time. In general, the historical 
past tense forms are used to express greater tentativeness, distance and 
politeness. 
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Interrogatives 380c 
The interrogative with modal verbs is formed by inverting the subject and modal 
verb. Auxiliary do is not used: 

Can they repair it? 
(Do-thes-eamepairic?) 
Will your mother be offended? 


Negative forms of modal verbs 380d 
The negatives of modal verbs are formed by adding not/’nt (^ 380e) after the 
modal verb. Auxiliary do is not used: 


I can’t understand what she's saying. 
(dent can understand what she’s saying.) 
(Freteantnderstandavhat she’s saying: ) 


I just could not bear even talking to him. 


Contracted forms of modal verbs 380e 


Subject-verb contraction 
Subject-verb contraction is only possible with shall and will (which become “Il), 
and would (which becomes ’d): 


They'll always be successful. 


I'll let you know what's going to happen. 
(I shall/I will let you know ...) 


He'd be very cross if I told him. 


Negative form contraction 
Modal verbs are often used in contracted negative forms (sometimes causing a 
change in the form of the verb). 


Uncontracted and contracted negative forms of modal verbs 


modal verb uncontracted negative contracted negative 
can cannot can't 

could could not couldn't 

may may not mayn't (very rare) 
might might not mightn't 

ill ill not "ll not, won't 
shall shall not "ll not, shan't 
would would not 'd not, wouldn't 
should should not shouldn't 

must must not mustn’t 


“% 387 Will and 390 Would 
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CAN 381 


Uses 
Can is the most frequent modal verb. It has a number of meanings; its most 
frequent uses are for permission and ability. 


Permission 
Can is frequently used to seek permission, give permission or, in the negative, 
to forbid: 


You can borrow the car but be careful. 
Students can hand in essays at any time before midday on February 5rd. 


A: Can I smoke in here? 
B: No, I’m sorry you can’t. 


[adult to a very small child who has just picked up a glass] 
No. You can’t have that. You might break it. 


Ability 

A very frequent use of can is to indicate ability. This is particularly so with verbs 
of perception such as hear and see and with mental process verbs such as follow 
(in the sense of ‘understand’), guess, imagine, picture, understand: 


You can hear the atmosphere in the stadium. 
Can you see the post office on the corner? 

I can guess what you're thinking right now. 

I can just imagine how surprised they looked. 
Liz can work right through the night. 


General truths 
Can is used in statements about events and states which are true or which are 
usually the case: 


Steel can resist very high temperatures. 

It can rain quite a lot in Ireland in August. 

Thai can be a very difficult language for Westerners to pronounce. 
© Could is not normally used for general or current truths with present time 
reference: 


The verb ‘help’ can be used with or without infinitive ‘to’. 
(stating a fact about English grammar) 


e bhele’ ooulati wit Vou addc 


Tommy can be really irritating at times. I don't think he realises. 
(the speaker believes this is true) 


(F idi irritati -—— ises 
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Could is used in such contexts only in reference to past time: 


Liam could be so stubborn, but at the end of the day, he was a good 
colleague. 


-$ 382 for the use of could as the past tense of can 


Possibility 
Can is used to indicate or assess logical possibilities: 


Ho can they be there already? They only left ten minutes ago. 
That can't be right. 
«% 384 Can, could and may 


COULD 382 


Uses 
Could has a number of meanings. The most frequent uses are for possibility/ 
probability and for making suggestions, and as the past tense of can. 


Probability 
One of the main uses of could is for assessments of possibility or weak probability: 


I think that could be the answer to the problem. 
We could all be having holidays on the moon within thirty years. 


[in a shop; A is the assistant] 

A: We don’t give refunds without a receipt I’m afraid. 
B: Really? 

A: Yeah. 

B: All right. That could be tricky. 


Suggestions 
Could is often used in making suggestions: 


A: I could just cook dinner tonight and then you could cook it some other night 
and, you know, reciprocate. 
B: Alright. ORay. 


Permission 
Could is used to ask for permission: 


Could I talk to you for a moment? 
Criticism 
Could have + -ed participle is often used to express disapproval or criticism: 


You could have told me. Why did you keep it all to yourself? 
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The expression how could you is often used to indicate disapproval or to issue a 
reproach: 


How could you forget that we're going out to dinner tonight? 
‘You have quite ruined our day. How could you?’ she sobbed. ‘How could you?’ 


Past tense of can 


Could is used as the past tense form of can when clauses with can are reported as 
past events: 


In tennis I wasn’t that good but I knew I could get better. 
(at the time, the speaker thought ‘I know I can get better’) 
(bHens yas ttibeteced but ew Lear eet better} 


When I was a kid I couldn’t swim at all. I only learnt when I was thirty. 


They said we could do whatever we wanted. 
We could hear that dog barking all through the night. 
However, when actual achievements are indicated, was/were able to, not could, 


is preferred in past affirmative clauses. The negative forms couldn’t or wasn’t/ 
weren’t able to are both used to indicate non-achievement: 


[talking about a live concert by the Beatles in the 1960s] 

Sharon and I were able to get special seats but we couldn’t hear a thing. The 
screaming was just something else. There were kids fainting, and being taken 
out, everything. 


She was not able to move on her own. 
(or: She couldn’t move on her own.) 


MAY 383 


Uses 
May is used with a number of meanings. 


Permission 

May is used to ask for, grant and refuse permission: 
May I see that? 
(possible responses: Yes, you may./No, you may not.) 


Probability 
May is used to refer to weak probability: 


[talking about a delivery] 
There’s a bank holiday in between, so it may or may not get to you by the end of 
that week. 
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General truths 
May is used in formal written English to describe things which are likely to occur 
or which normally do occur. In this sense it is a more formal equivalent of can: 


Frog spawn may be found in river beds at that time of year. 
(is typically/normally found) 


«% 146b Hedging: modality in Grammar and academic English 


Concession 


May often has a concessive meaning, especially when accompanied by zell 
and/or followed by but: 


[talking about dunlins, a small sea-bird] 
A few may well have nested in Britain, but the vast majority would have flown 
in from their breeding grounds in the far north around arctic shores. 


I may be in danger of stating the obvious, but I shall state it anyhow. 
Stalin may be long since dead, but Stalinism is not. 


Good wishes and curses 
May is used in formal expressions of good wishes and in formal curses: 


[speech at a wedding, addressing the newly-married couple] 
May you both have a long and happy married life together. 


May you rot in hell! 
* also 385 Might; 384 Can, could and may; 386 Could, may and might 


E 
b 
E 
E 


*$ 408-425 Speech acts 


CAN, COULD AND MAY 384 


Probability 
When assessing probabilities, can refers to what the speaker believes to be a fact 
or to be usually the case. Could and may refer to possible events. Compare: 


It can be very cold in Stockholm, so take a big coat. 
(this is a known fact) 


It could/may be very cold in Stockholm, so take a big coat. 
(it is possible that it will be cold in Stockholm when you are there) 


Could and may rather than can are used to speculate about whether something is 
true or possible: 

A: Where's Julia? 

B: She could be in the garden. 

(or: She may be in the garden.) 


(Sbe-ean-bedpAhe-earden.) 
It could rain this afternoon. 
(Gees Heeten ) 
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Permission 
Can, could and may are all used to seek permission. Could is usually heard as 
more formal and polite than can, and may is the most formal/polite of the three: 


Can I use your phone? 


Could I use your phone? 
(more formal/polite) 


May I use your phone? 
(even more formal/polite) 


-$385 Might 


In giving permission, can and may, but not could, are used; may is more 
formal/polite than can, and much less frequent: 


[in a clothes shop; A is the customer] 
A: Can I try a shirt on as well? 

B: You can, sir, yes. 
(Yereoutd sh ves) 


‘You may go now,’ she said. 


[to a child] 
You can watch TV for an hour, then off to bed. 
(¥Yetreettdawateh_ FV foran hour then oftte bed) 


Requests 
A wide range of requests and directives are made with can and could (but not 
may). As with seeking permission, could is more polite than can: 


Can you spell that for me please. 
Could you give me a ring if you can’t make it, Bob. 


[adult to child] 
Could you just shut up for a minute! 


«% also 416 Requests in Speech acts 


MIGHT 385 


Uses 

Might has a number of meanings. In general, it is a more indirect and tentative 
alternative to may. Its most frequent uses are for expressing probability; its uses 
referring to permission are mostly formal and much less frequent. 


Probability 
The most frequent uses of might are for referring to probability: 


A: So Pm going to buy a digital camera. 
B: Yeah. 
A: And I might buy a video camera as well. 
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Permission 
When used to refer to permission, might is very formal and infrequent: 


Might I speak to Mrs Lutterworth? 


Past tense of may 
Might is used as the past form of may in indirect reports: 


When they reached the shore road, she said to him, ‘Mother may be expecting 
you.’ 


The probable indirect report of this sentence would be: 


She said that mother might be expecting him. 


Suggestions 
Might is also used to issue advice or suggestions politely or indirectly, especially 
when used together with like or want: 


[university tutor recommending a book to a student] 

I won't go any further with it now but you might like to take a copy of it out 
with you. It elaborates on a number of the claims that Wade makes. And I do 
recommenda that you look at the book. 


+ 414e Declaratives with may as well and might (just) as well in Speech acts 


COULD, MAY AND MIGHT 386 


Could, may and might are all used to express degrees of certainty. May expresses a 
slightly greater degree of certainty than could, and tends to be used in more formal 
contexts. Might is more tentative than may or could: 


He may also find some graduate school course that he can do. 
(expresses slightly greater likelihood than could) 


[referring to the single European currency, the Euro] 
Staying outside the single currency could be detrimental to the UK. 


It might take us months to find the right person. 


WILL 387 


Uses 
Will has a number of uses, the most frequent being those used to refer to future 
time and prediction. 


Future time 
One of the principal functions of will is to refer to future time, since English does 
not have a separate, inflected future tense (+ 361-376 Future time): 
[talking of a plan to redesign an urban area] 
Cars will be banned. Coaches, bikes, wheelchairs and pedestrians will be 
catered for; drivers will not be welcome. 
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The referendum will take place on June 23rd. 


I'll be sixty-five in a few years’ time and I'll be retiring. 


Willis used for first, second and third person subjects to refer to future time. 
(“$ also 388 Shall) 


Predictions 
Willis used to make predictions about the future or deductions about a present 
situation from the available evidence: 


I think we'll do it but it won't be easy. 
If she gets the right grades, she'll go to university. 


That'll be Jim at the door. 
(deduction about the present situation: it is very likely that the person 
knocking/ringing at the door is Jim) 


Willis used to make general predictions about things that always happen: 
Dry twigs will burn easily. 
A dog will growl when it's angry or frightened. 


Habitual events 
Will is used to refer to habitual events: 


On a Friday night we'll get a take-away and we'll just relax. 


© Intentions and offers 
Willis used to express intentions or decisions. The present simple form is not 
used in such situations: 


[in a photo shop; A is the assistant] 

A: Pm afraid they won't be ready till three o'clock. 
B: Okay. Er, I'll come back at three. 
(intention/decision to act) 


(Okayteome back atthree:) 


Will is used to express degrees of willingness to do something, and is often used 
to make offers. The present simple form is not used in such situations: 


I'll carry that for you. 
(I-earehatdereu) 


I won’t lend him any money. Why should I? 
(-deszcdenddiumnmmonex:) 


Requests and invitations 
Requests and invitations are often made with zill: 


Will you pass me that newspaper please? 


Will you join us for a drink after the concert? 
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A rarer, more formal use of won’t occurs in polite requests and invitations: 
The manager will be here in a minute. Won’t you take a seat, Mr Parker? 


Directives 
Strong directives can be issued using will in the interrogative: 


[parent to child] 
Will you sit down and just be quiet! 


A rarer use of will is in declarative clauses which command someone to do 
something or insist that they do something: 


[adult to a child who is refusing to pick up an object she has thrown on the 
floor] 
You will pick it up and you'll pick it up now! 


You will ring me as soon as you get there, won't you? 


Disapproval 
Willis often used in a disapproving way to refer to persistent actions of oneself or 
of others. In this usage will is often stressed: 


He will leave that door open every time he goes through! 
(more emphatic than: He leaves that door open every time he goes through.) 


OR, I will keep banging my elbow on that shelf. 


Responding 
Will may be used to refer to inanimate objects and how they respond or fail to 
respond to human intervention: 


A: This window won't open. 
B: I know. It’s been stuck ever since we painted it. 


Will this printer do double-sided copies? 


[talking about a computer] 
It won't let me save the file with a different name. 


«% 344 Will referring to general truths or used for politeness 


SHALL 388 


Uses 
Shall has two main meanings; one refers to future intentions, the other is 
concerned with offers and advice. 


Predictions and intentions 

Shall is used instead of zill with first person subjects in rather formal contexts to 
make predictions and to announce intentions or decisions. It is much less frequent 
than will: 


While she's here, we shall never be able to put the past behind us. 
I shall always be grateful for what he did on that day. 
(less formal: I will/T'll always be grateful ...) 
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‘I don't want anyone with me. I shall do this on my own,’ Bless said, and he 
hurried out of the room. 


Shall not/shan't is even rarer, but does occur in formal contexts to make 
predictions and announce intentions or decisions: 
I shan't be here for much more than half an hour. 


Directives 
Shall is also used to issue directives but this use is very formal and rare: 


[notice in an aircraft cabin] 
This curtain shall be left open during takeoff and landing. 


‘You shall be punished,’ said Mrs Marline. ‘You shall go to your room and stay 
there without a light when it is dark.’ 


Making offers and seeking advice 
Shall in first person interrogatives is much more frequent than other uses of shall 
and is common in the making of offers and suggestions, and in seeking advice: 


So as soon as Bob comes back, Ken, shall I give you a ring? 
Shall we go and have a walk in the garden? 


A: What shall I do? Come in first thing in the morning then? 
B: Mm, that's probably the best thing, yeah. 


WILL, SHALL AND ‘LL 389 


Will is almost ten times more frequent than shall in spoken and written texts 
taken together. The contracted form "Il is almost three times more frequent than 
the full forms will and shall taken together. 

Shallis, in general, not very frequent, but is twice as common in spoken texts as 
in written texts because of the use of shall I/we to make suggestions or to seek 
advice. 

Although shall I/we is the normal form for making suggestions, in informal 
conversation will I/we also sometimes occurs instead: 


[a couple, A and B, are organising food for a dinner party] 
A: Will I bring out the salads? 
B: No. But, erm, is this fish cooked? 


+ also 363 and 365 for discussion of the use of "Il and for comparisons between 
ill and be going to 


WOULD 390 


Uses 
Would has many meanings. A number of its uses refer to past time. It is also used 
in conditional sentences, and as a hedge to soften statements and requests. 
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Past time 390a 


Reported clauses 
Would can function as the past tense of ill in reported clauses: 


I knew that would cause a problem. 
(report of a thought or statement: I know that will cause a problem.) 


Future-in-the-past 
Would can refer to future-in-the-past, when the speaker looks forward in time 
from a point in the past: 


Her funny crooked smile and short bouncy hair inspired him with exciting 
ideas of friendship. Perhaps one day he would summon the courage to speak to 
her, see how things went. 


Habitual actions 
Would can refer to typical habitual actions and events in the past and often occurs 
in narratives: 


We stayed in an inn which had been built by a film company when they had 
made a film in the area. Every morning, the waiters would come down the long 
verandah, followed by two small but very active monkeys, and leave us a tray 
of coffee, rolls and tropical fruit. The fruit looked divine, but I never tasted any 
of it. The monkeys would sit there staring, and I couldn't resist their eyes 
begging for food. The waiters would return, collect the tray and the monkeys 
would follow them to the next room and do it all over again. 


In this meaning, would is similar to used to, but tends to occur in more formal 
contexts. 


+% 402 Used to and would 


Volition 
Would may be used to refer to volition in past time situations: 


Patsy was so kind. She would always help when we needed her. 
I did ask him, but he wouldn't give me an answer. 
Responding 


Would (especially the negative wouldn’t) can refer in past time contexts to how 
inanimate things responded or failed to respond to human intervention: 


It was a freezing cold morning and the car wouldn't start. 


Other uses 390b 
Conditional sentences 
Would is common in the main clause of hypothetical conditional sentences: 
If I had to leave, I would probably go to India. 


[talking about a flat the speaker was considering renting] 
D'you kno what I mean? If it had another little room, it would have been 
quite nice. 
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Hedging 
Would is often used with verbs such as advise, imagine, recommend, say, suggest, 
think as a softener or hedge: 


A: I would imagine actually it's still cold because it's still quite windy isn't it? 
B: Yeah. 


[shop assistant to customer who is buying a bed] 
I would always recommend a slightly softer bed than a harder one. 


[advising a friend choosing a jacket in a shop] 
I'd say get the bigger one. 


The total would be about £260, I would think. 


Requests 
Would is frequent in requests. It is a more polite or indirect form of will: 


Would you give me a call this evening? 


I want you to have a look at this, if you would. 


WILL AND WOULD 391 


Would functions as a more formal or polite alternative to will in requests: 


Would you excuse me just one second? 
(heard as more polite than: Will you excuse me just one second?) 


Would you look after my seat for me please? 
Will and would can both refer to willingness, with would functioning in past time 
contexts: 
Josh says he'll do it for you. 
When he was at home, his mother wouldn't allow him to go out anywhere and 
do anything. 
However, would is not used to refer to someone's willingness to do something on 
a specific occasion in a past time context: 


I suggested she came on her own, and she finally agreed to it. 


(Fsuggested-she-eame-on-her-own,and-she-finally-would-) 


SHOULD 392 


Uses 

Should has a number of meanings. It can refer to things that are likely or possible, 
but it is more frequently used to refer to things that are desirable, and to give 
advice and make suggestions. It is also used in conditional sentences. 
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What is desirable 
The most frequent uses of should are to indicate what the speaker considers to be 
the ideal or desired state of affairs: 


He should have been here at five and he's not here yet. 
She should be wearing glasses. 


[complaining about the inadequacies of the English national school inspection 

system] 

A: I think there should be some kind of system, Mary. 

B: Yes. Oh I agree. 

A: I think the authorities should do it and there should be, you know, 
guidelines from a central place. 

B: Uh huh. 

A: Erm, and er, it should be done thoroughly. 

B: Yes. 


What is likely or possible 
Another frequent use of should is where speakers indicate what they think is 
likely to occur: 


[answerphone message] 

Hello. Er, this is a message for Helen Mitchell. It's Frampton College, 
Allchester. Erm your evening class tonight has had to be cancelled because the 
lecturer’s ill but it should be back to normal next week. Thank you. 


[a teacher talking about the school day] 

A: Tomorrow I’ve got a lot of sport. Cos I’ve got games in the morning then I’ve 
got swimming for four lessons. 

B: It should be a pleasant day then. 

A: Mm. 


Should can also be used in a more general way to refer to ‘possible worlds’ or 
events which might possibly happen: 
It seems unfair that you should have to do all the driving. Let me drive. 
Why should anyone object to her getting the job? 


Surprise 
Should is also used for events which did happen but to which the speaker reacts 
with surprise or disbelief: 


I’m sorry that he should be so upset by what I said. 
I'm amazed that he should have done something so stupid. 


Suggestions 
Should is very common in advice-giving and in making suggestions: 


You should tell him straight what you think. 


We should leave it till tomorrow, don’t you think. 
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Thanking 
Shouldn't have is used conventionally to express gratitude for gifts: 


[email message after the receipt of a gift CD] 
Thanks so much for the CD. You really shouldn't have. 


Conditional sentences 
Should occurs in hypothetical conditional clauses with if in formal contexts, 
expressing tentative possibilities: 
Some people carry a card which says that if they should be killed in an 
accident, they are willing for their organs to be used for transplantation. 


If you should need anything else, do just let me know. 


Should also occurs with subject-verb inversion as an alternative to if in more 
formal contexts to refer to hypothetical situations: 


[giving someone a mobile phone number] 
I'll be contactable on this number should you need me. 


[referring to a request to Cambridge City Council for building planning 
permission by the University of Cambridge] 

Cambridge City Council has specified that it will not permit further 
development of the teaching facilities without related student housing. Should 
the Cromwell Road plan be rejected, the University fears that students may end 
up living in unsuitable residences paying higher rents than students elsewhere. 


«% 399 Ought to and should 


SHOULD AND WOULD 393 


Should occurs as a more formal alternative to would with first person subjects in 
hypothetical clauses, in future-in-the-past clauses and in clauses where would can 
Occur as a softener or hedge: 


[referring to the pleasures of living in a country cottage, despite the 
disadvantages] 

I had been there long enough to see the disadvantages, but even if they had 
been doubled or trebled, I should still have been of the same opinion. 


She was aware of our feelings for each other and she guessed we should like to 
be alone. 


Things change, especially in your field, I should imagine. 


MUST 394 


Must has a number of meanings. It is used for different strengths of obligation, 
from polite invitations to laws. It is also frequently used to express deduction. 
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Deduction 
The use of must to express a deduction is particularly common, especially to 
express reactions in spoken contexts: 

I’m twenty-eight, so she must be twenty-seven. 

A: There was a power-cut on the London Underground. 

B: That must have been terrible. Er, I read about that. Yeah. 


Obligation and invitations 
Must expressing obligation is quite strong, but it is also used to express polite 
invitations: 

You must get those done by tomorrow. 

I told her she must keep her door locked at all times. 

A: You must come down and have a meal with us sometime. 


B: Yeah. 
(polite invitation) 


Rules and laws 
Must and must not often occur in public signs and notices indicating laws, rules 
and prohibitions: 


[airline website information] 
All passengers must present valid photo identification at check-in for all flights. 


[public notice at a railway station] 
Passengers must not cross the line. 


Reproaches 
Must in the interrogative form is used to issue reproaches and often expresses a 
feeling of exasperation on the part of the speaker: 


Must you have that music so loud? 


Why must people always park right across our exit? 


Tense and time references with must 394a 


Must has no past form. 


Obligation 
Obligation in the past is expressed by had to: 


[someone talking about their childhood home] 
We didn’t have water inside, we had to go to an outside pump to pump the 
water to the house. 


2 


References to obligations which will or may occur at a given point in the future 
are made with the future forms of have to rather than must: 


Maybe one day he will have to accept the inevitable truth. 


If he turns up after midnight, then he'll have to eat whatever he can find in 
the fridge. 
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Must can be used to express the future-in-the-past, and occurs in reported clauses 
in formal contexts: 


She had little appetite for the food on the tray, but she knew that she must eat 
something or else she would faint with hunger. 


Deduction 
The perfect form must have always refers to deduction, not obligation: 


I must have been on the phone. 
(itis likely/probable that I was on the phone) 


Negative of must 394b 


© Obligation: must not and need not 

Must not is used to forbid something. Need not or the negative forms of 
have (got) to or the negative of the lexical verb need to are used to express 
an absence of obligation: 


[parent to child] 

A: Samantha? 

B: What? 

A: You must not leave stuff like this under the sofa! 
(forbidding something) 


[pharmacist advising a customer about a medical product] 

This needn't be kept in the fridge. 

(there is no obligation or necessity to keep this in the fridge; ‘This must not 
be kept in the fridge’ would mean it is forbidden/wrong/dangerous to keep it 
in the fridge) 

[speaker B is a pensioner who enjoys free bus travel] 


A: The bus is going to be about £1. 

B: Well I don’t have to pay. 

MeL asters ) 

We should have a general discussion at this stage. Er, we don’t need to reach 
any final decisions. 


«% 397 Need and 403d Have to, have got to 


Deduction 
The negative of must when denying or negating logical deductions or conclusions 
is can’t/cannot: 


[speakers are measuring distances on a map] 
A: There’s no way that’s thirty miles. 

B: That can’t be right. No it isn’t. 

A: Maybe the scale’s wrong. 

B: Mm, must be. 
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Mustn’t is also used to express negative deductions, especially in more informal 
spoken contexts: 


[talking about time sheets to record work done] 

But she said ‘Oh you mustn’t have filled it in because I haven't got any record 
of you working those two shifts.’ But Pm sure I did. I’m sure I filled it in but 
now I can't remember. 

(or: You can't have filled it in because ...) 


SEMI-MODAL VERBS 395 


The semi-modal verbs are: dare, need, ought to and used to. (Dare and need are 
also lexical verbs.) 

These verbs are also sometimes called ‘non-typical’ or ‘marginal’ modal verbs. 
In some ways they behave grammatically like lexical verbs; in some ways they 
behave grammatically like the core modal verbs: 


I dare not tell her what's happened. 
(as with core modal verbs, negative formed without auxiliary do) 


Marie didn't dare say anything to them. 
(as with lexical verbs, negative formed with auxiliary do) 


We ought to wash this tray, oughtn't zve? 
(unlike core modal verbs, followed by to; like core modals, can be used in a tag 
question) 


Often the different behaviour marks a difference between formal and informal 
styles: 


I've learnt to become open-minded. I didn't used to be. 
(negative formed with auxiliary do; the most common negative form of used to 
in general contexts) 


There is something rather secretive about Lucian at times. He used not to be 
like that. He was such a frank sort of boy, if you know what I mean. 
(negative formed without auxiliary do, but only usually found in formal styles) 


DARE 396 


Dare as a semi-modal occurs frequently in negative and interrogative clauses. 
When used as a semi-modal, it is followed by the infinitive without to: 


I daren’t ring Linda again. 
She dare not ask her mother to lend her money. 


Dare we write to them and complain? 
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The negative of semi-modal dare may occur as dare not/daren't or may be formed 
with auxiliary do: 


I dare not go in there because goodness knows what's in there. 


His eyes were all swollen up and everything, so he didn’t dare go out. 


Semi-modal dare is usually not inflected for person or tense. When dare is used as 
a lexical verb, it may be followed by a to-infinitive and it may be inflected. The 
non-inflected past form is rare and rather formal: 


[expressing strong disapproval of someone's criticism] 
And she dare criticise the running of the Centre! 


I think they all feel the same but nobody ever dares to say it, you know. 
She dared to hope that she had seen the last of him. 


He was such a terrifying man; no one dare contradict him. 
(rare and formal) 


NEED 397 


Semi-modal need most commonly occurs in the negative declarative, to indicate 
absence of obligation: 


She needn't take the exam if she doesn't want to. 


At least the spare time on his hands could be good fun. He'd please himself 
and no one else. His tie could hang loose all the time. He need not wear a tie. 
He need not wear a suit. That was the uniform of servitude. He need not hasten 
through the city streets, his coffee hardly drunk, to be at work on time. 


Affirmative declaratives with semi-modal need are much rarer and are associated 
with formal styles and contexts. There is almost always some element of negation 
in the clause, even if the verb phrase is affirmative: 


No one else need see what he was doing either. 


If we feel wisdom itself is lost, we need only enter a library. 
(we need not do more than enter a library) 


Interrogatives with semi-modal need are very rare and are associated with formal 
styles and contexts: 


[She here refers to a fishing boat which sank while at sea] 
She was most likely run down by a larger ship which never stopped. Fishing is 
dangerous - er, but need it be this dangerous? 


Semi-modal need has no past tense equivalent, and the lexical verbs didn’t need to 
or didn't have to are used to express absence of obligation in the past: 
I got better quite quickly and I didn’t need to go back to the hospital. 


She'd done half the course the year before so she didn't have to go to all the 
lectures. 
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Semi-modal need can be used with a future-in-the-past meaning: 


I was locked out but I knew I needn’t panic because Laura would be home at 
five. 


Needn't have + -ed participle is used to refer to events which happened but which 
the speaker considers were unnecessary: 


I needn’t have bought so much food now that Suzie won't be with us for dinner. 
(speaker did buy food but now considers it was unnecessary) 


Semi-modal need and lexical verb need 397a 


The meanings of semi-modal need and the lexical verb need often overlap and 
lexical verb need can often be used as an alternative to semi-modal need: 


Fishing is dangerous - but need it be this dangerous? 
(or: Fishing is dangerous - but does it need to be this dangerous?) 


[lecturer to students] 

There is an intimate link between the presence of the virus in these cells and 
the production of the tumour. We needn't take the figures down here, erm, but 
what this shows is the second transforming virus, which is hepatitis B virus. 
(or: We don’t need to take the figures down ...) 


© The full lexical verb to need, not the semi-modal need, must be used when the 
verb complement is a noun phrase or noun-phrase equivalent (e.g. an -ing 
clause): 


You don’t need an invitation. 
(X in indigno) 


The hedge doesn't need cutting. 
(The-hedge-needn't-eutting:) 


OUGHT TO 398 


Uses 
The meanings of ought to are similar to the meanings of should. 


What is desirable 
Ought to is used to refer to ideal or desired states of affairs. It is very similar to 
should, but is far less frequent: 


I really ought to go outside and get some fresh air for a bit. 
You ought to put more money into your pension fund. 


A: Well that isn't good enough. You ought to complain. 
B: I don’t like complaining. 
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What is likely 
Less frequently, ought to is used, again in a similar way to should, to state what is 
likely or probable: 


I think it ought to take about three hours, if the traffic is not too bad. 


[lecturer advising a student on which authors to read] 
Er, look at Brinton and if necessary go to Rowland's book. But I think Brinton 
ought to be able to give you the information. 


Interrogative 
Interrogatives with ought to are rare, and confined mostly to formal styles: 


Who do you think it is? Ought we to call the police? 


Negative 
The negative of ought to is ought not to or oughtn't to, but both are infrequent, 
especially in informal spoken language: 


[speaker is talking about whether meetings at work are useful or not] 
If I don't feel the same when I come away as I did before I went, then I ought 
not to have gone. 

Oughtn't is generally only found in question tags: 


I ought to photocopy this, oughtn’t I? 


An even rarer form of the negative, found only in formal styles, is not followed by to: 


She ought not have felt either surprise or offence at the discovery that Emma 
showed Jag her letters, but she could not ignore the fact that she felt both and 
felt them sharply. 


To is also omitted in question tags: 


A: This picture ought to be hung somewhere, oughtn't it? 
B: Yeah. 
A: Erm. Don't know where though. 


Past form 
Ought to has no past form. The perfect construction ought to have + -ed participle 
is used to refer back to states of affairs which were desirable at points in the past: 


We probably ought to have talked about it ages ago. 


In informal conversation, question tags may occur with auxiliary did following 
clauses with ought to have: 


They ought to have told you, didn't they? 
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OUGHT TO AND SHOULD 399 


Should is much more frequent than ought to, in referring to both what is desirable 
and what is likely. 
Tags for clauses with ought to often occur with should, instead of ought: 


There ought to be criteria, shouldn’t there? 

It oughtn’t to have been like that really, should it? 
Interrogatives and negatives with ought to are rare; should is generally preferred 
instead: 


Should we have this window open again now or not? 
(preferred to: Ought we to have this window open ...?) 


It's a tax form to say I'm a student and I shouldn't be paying tax. 
(preferred to: ... I’m a student and I oughtn't/ought not to be paying tax.) 


USED TO 400 


Used to refers to past habitual behaviour or states of affairs in the past which are 
no longer true: 


A: She's very tall isn't she? 
B: Yes, she used to do ballet. 
(she did ballet but no longer does it) 


There used to be a railway going through the village but it was closed in the 
1960s. 


Negative 

The negative of used to is most typically didn’t use(d) to. In more formal styles, 
used not to occurs. The contracted form usedn’t to may occasionally occur, but is 
very rare: 


[talking of a married couple who grew to dislike each other over the years] 
When he went home she was nasty and fed up and he said sometimes she 
never even looked up when he went in and yet they didn’t used to be like that. 
But they grew to be like that. 


She used not to be so censorious of others’ behaviour but her own betrayal had, 
she thought, seared her more than she understood. 


The alternatives didn’t used to/didn’t use to both occur as written representations 
of the negative with didn’t, though in speech it is often impossible to hear a 
difference and the most likely pronunciation is /didn(t) 'ju:sto/. 
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Interrogative 
The interrogative of used to has two forms; the more common form is with auxiliary 
did. The alternative form involves subject-verb inversion, and is very rare: 


Did you used to have ambitions when you were younger for the future? 


A: Didn't that big building on the corner used to be a cinema? 
B: Yes it was, years ago. 


It looks different. Used it to be like that? 
(very rare) 


Emphatic 
Emphatic did may occur with used to. The construction may be represented in 
writing as did used to or did use to: 


A: Do you stay up to celebrate the New Year? 
B: When me and my sisters used to get together before I got married we did used 
to celebrate it, with my sisters. 


She did use to cuddle me, my mother, not passionately, like Aunt Eileen did. 


Tags 
When a tag follows a clause with used to, it is normally constructed with auxiliary did: 


You used to work in Manchester, didn't you? 


I used to go there every year, I did, when I was younger. 


Used to, be used to and expressions of typicality 401 
© Used to and be used to are different. 


Used to refers to habits and states which happened or were true in the past but are no 
longer the case. Used to only has one form, and cannot refer to the present or future: 


I used to swim every morning before work. 
(refers to a past habit which is no longer the case) 


Be used to refers to how familiar something is for someone; it can occur in different 
tense forms. Be used to is followed by a noun phrase or a verb in the -ing form ora 
clausal complement: 


She's not used to the new system yet. 
(she's not familiar with it) 


[said by someone driving a big car for the first time] 

I'm not used to driving such a big car. 

(I am not familiar with driving such a big car./I do not have experience of driving 
such a big car.) 


(Pm-not-used-to-drive-such-a big car.) 


I was used to getting all my meals cooked for me. 

(getting my meals cooked for me was a familiar/normal experience) 

(compare: 'I used to get all my meals cooked for me', which would simply mean that 
this was true in the past but is not true any more) 


I’m not really used to how they do it in America. 
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To express habits or things which are normal and typical, in the present, past or future, the 
simple forms of the present or past tense are used, or adverbs such as usually, normally, 
typically. Such meanings are not expressed by the verb use in the present tense. 


I usually have tea and toast for breakfast. 
(Fxuse-te-have-tee-and-teasttor-breakfast.) 


He normally comes round at about half past one. 
(‘He used to come round at about half past one’ would mean that is what happened in 
the past) 


I swam three or four times a week when I was working in Bristol. 
(or: I usually/normally swam three or four times a week.) 
(‘I used to swim three or four times a week’ would emphasise that I no longer do it) 


USED TO AND WOULD 402 


Used to and would both refer to habitual actions and events in the past: 


Sandra used to come down here and watch me bake cakes. And she used to 
find it quite fascinating. She wanted to bake them herself but she never really 
knew how. And her grandmother always used to bake cakes and she would go 
and watch you know. 


However, with would, it is necessary to have an already established past time-frame. 
The past time-frame is often established by a previous occurrence of used to (asin the 
example above) or by time adverbial expressions (e.g. years ago, when I was a child): 


When I was a kid we'd always go to my aunt’s house in the holidays. 


Would is not used to refer to states in the past which are no longer true: 


Our village hall used to be a school years ago. 
(GQurAillage-hallowould-be-a-seheelyears-ago:) 
[pointing to a house] 

A: See that cottage on the right? 

B: Yeah. 

A: I used to live there. 

(IAveuldive-cthere-) 


OTHER MODAL VERB PHRASES 403 


Some common idiomatic verb phrases carry modal meanings. These include be to, 
be going to, had better, have (got) to and would rather. These verbs have no 
non-tensed forms and cannot be preceded by other modal verbs or auxiliary verbs 
(except for have to without got; + 403d): 


She was to have met a gentleman friend at Southampton. He did not show up. 
(be to, referring to a fixed or pre-decided event) 
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I thought I had better warn you no. Before you get too hopeful. 
(had better, referring to a desired or preferable course of action) 


I've got to photocopy these stories. 
(have got to, referring to an obligation) 


I'd rather you came at three-thirty instead of four, if you could. 
(would rather, referring to a preferred state of affairs) 


Beto 403a 


Uses 

Be to is rare in informal conversation, and only occurs in rather formal spoken 
contexts such as meetings. It is used for directives, and to talk about events in the 
future which are fixed, desirable or hypothetical. 


Directives 
Be to can be used to express orders and instructions: 


The orders are to be carried out without delay. 
(must be carried out) 


[sign on a door] 
This door is to remain locked at all times. 


[business meeting; speaker A is announcing agreed actions] 

A: Rob is to look at it and Ann Pascoe to look at it and formal comments to be 
collated and sent back to David. 

B: And one month for that. 

A: Er, yeah. 

B: I think that's safest. 


In the negative, be to can be used to prohibit or forbid something: 


He is not to be disturbed, Jackie instructed. He is sleeping. Let him sleep. He 
is to see no omne. 
(He must not be disturbed.) 


[parent scolding a small child] 
Come here! You're not to do that! 


Fixed events 
Be to is used to refer to fixed or pre-decided events, or things destined to happen: 


The first opera ever to be staged in England is to be recreated to celebrate its 
500th anniversary. 


[about planned changes to telephone charges] 

International calls are to cost an average 10 per cent less - up to 20 per cent 
cheaper in some cases. 

(this has been decided/is destined to happen) 


[about someone who died just after retiring from work] 
He'd hoped to travel and see the world in his retirement but it wasn't to be. 
(was not destined to happen) 
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What is desirable 
Be to is used to refer to necessary or desired states of affairs: 


Children need access to a healthy diet if they are to achieve their full potential, 
whether physically or mentally. 

(... if it is desirable/considered necessary that they achieve, or if it is the goal 
that they achieve ...) 


[university literature seminar] 
The text is fiction, and is to be read as such. 


Hypothetical future 
The subjunctive form were to (and its more informal alternative was to, used with 
singular subjects) can be used to refer to a hypothetical future: 


I'd hate it if anything were to happen to them. 
(or: Pd hate it if anything happened to them/if anything should happen to 
them.) 


I suppose if I was to be honest, I’d have to say no to it. 
(more informal) 


«% 159e on subjunctive were 


Be going to 403b 


Be going to may be used to make firm predictions based on evidence at the time of 
speaking: 

[looking at a very cloudy, dark sky] 

It's going to rain any minute noz. 


I don't think there's going to be any problem at all. 
They rang me to say it was going to cost £300, so I decided not to do it. 


In this meaning, it is very similar to the predictive meaning of will. However, be 
going to is not used when predictions or announcements about the future are 
hypothetical and remote from present reality: 


If we in the lottery, we'll buy a big house in Italy. 
(‘If we win the lottery, we're going to buy a big house in Italy’ suggests there is a 
reasonable chance or hope of winning) 


If you're looking for good restaurants in Waltisham, you're going to be 
disappointed. 

(going to suggests the listener may indeed be expecting to find good 
restaurants) 
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Had better 403c 


Had better refers to desirable or advisable actions in particular situations. It is 
particularly common in spoken language and is normally contracted to 'd better in 
informal contexts. The verb form is always had, not have: 


[the phone rings] 

A: I'd better answer that. 

B: Okay. 

[looking at the clock] 

If that's the right time, we'd better hurry. 
(AMe eee BELO HEE ) 


© Had better is not used to refer to general obligations or requirements. In such 
cases, have to is used instead: 


Had better is not used to express preferences: 


A: Would you like a coffee? 

B: I'd better just have a cold soft drink. I won't be able to sleep otherwise. 
(this means: it is advisable/desirable that I have a soft drink; it does not 
mean Td prefer a soft drink’) 


The negative of had better is had better not. It can be used to advise or to warn: 


We'd better not stay too late tonight. We've got to be up at six tomorrow 
morning. 


You'd better not tell Rachel. She'll be scandalised. 


The interrogative of had better is formed by inversion of subject and had: 


Shall I phone through or had I better write? 


Negative interrogatives are much more common than affirmative ones: 


Hadn't you better warn them? 


Occasionally, had best may occur as an alternative to had better: 
She had best talk to their lawyers before saying too much. 


I thought perhaps it was me, perhaps I'd been a bit rude, you know. So I 
thought I'd best apologise really. 
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Have to, have got to 403d 


Uses 
Have (got) to has similar meanings to must, referring to obligation and 
deductions. The most frequent uses are for obligation. 


Obligation 

Have to and the less formal have got to are used to refer to obligations which 
come from outside of the speaker. Have got to is far more frequent in spoken 
language than have to: 


[talking about working hours] 
I have to be in at six every morning. 


I'll be back in a minute. I’ve just got to make a phone call. 

Weve got to stay over a Saturday night to get the cheap flight. 

Have you got to get up early tomorrow? 
Have got to does not have a non-tensed form and may not be preceded by other 
modals or auxiliary verbs. Have to, without got, may be used in a variety of forms: 


I may be free. I'll have to check my diary. 
GI HResse-sette-eheekamscdiars) 


Do we have to go down to Devon on Tuesday? 


People want to use technology without having to be aware of it, which is still a 
major problem for the Web experience as a whole. 


(Beeplevantteasedteehnelosscitheuthesinecette-bexesvare-e t ) 


When future obligations and arrangements are already fixed and agreed, the 
present tense of have (got) to is preferred, rather than will have to: 


I've got to go to the dentist at half past ten tomorrow. 
(an arrangement/obligation already fixed) 


I've chipped a bit off one of my teeth. PI have to go to the dentist. 
(obligation which will be fulfilled in the future; no arrangement is yet made) 


Interrogative 
The interrogative of have got to is formed by subject-verb inversion: 


Have you got to do it all again? 
The interrogative of have to is formed most commonly with auxiliary do or, less 
commonly, in formal contexts, by subject-verb inversion: 

Do I have to pay the deposit immediately? 


A: When have you to meet them? 
B: Eleven o'clock. 
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Negative 
The negative of have got to is formed by adding not after have: 


I haven't got to go till five. 
The negative of have to is normally formed with auxiliary do. In rare cases, 
especially in formal contexts, it may occur as have/had not to or haven't/hadn't to: 
It doesn’t have to look so perfect. 


He had not to wait many minutes, however, for he soon heard her dress rustling 
in the hall, followed by a soft closing of the door. 
(formal, literary style) 


Deductions 
Have (got) to is also used, though less frequently, to make deductions or draw 
logical conclusions. In this meaning it is similar to must: 


[looking for a particular house] 
He said a white house next to the village shop. Er, this has got to be it. 
(or: This must be it.) 


[telling a story about getting on the wrong train] 

So I said, ‘Maureen, this one'll be our train,’ and of course it had to be the 
wrong one. So we got off at the next stop. 

(predictably, it was the wrong one) 


Have (got) to and must 403e 


Must generally refers to obligations which originate from the speaker, and is often 
used to express a sense of obligation or necessity, or a directive aimed at the 
speaker or the listener. Have (got) to is generally more associated with external 
obligations, originating from outside of the speaker: 


I must buy a camera. 
(directive to oneself) 


I have to go back to the hospital for a scan next week. 
(external obligation) 


The negatives must not and don't have to/haven't got to are quite different. Must 
not expresses prohibition or a negative directive; don’t have to/haven't got to 
expresses an absence of obligation: 


You mustn’t tell anybody what I’ve just told you, okay? 

I mustn't forget to buy stamps when I’m in town. 

You don’t have to have insurance, but you would be wise to buy some. 
I haven't got to go to Oxford next week. They've cancelled the meeting. 


«% 394b for the negative of must 
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Don't have to can occasionally be used to reproach someone or to tell them not to 
do something. In this usage, it is less direct than must not: 


You don’t have to shout! 
(Stop shouting.) 


To make logical deductions, both must and have (got) to may be used (+ 394 and 
403d). Must is more frequent than Have to in this meaning. 


Would rather 403f 


Would rather says that one state of affairs is preferable to another. In both its full 
form and the contracted form, ’d rather, it occurs most commonly with I. Would 
rather has two different constructions. 


Same subject 
When the subject is the same person in both clauses, would rather is followed by a 
verb in the base form: 


I'd rather be a waiter than a barman. 


He felt he’d rather do something useful than sit about. 


Would rather is not used with an -ing form or a to-infinitive: 


[speaking of a jacket with two buttons] 
I didn’t know it had two buttons, you know. I’d rather have three. 


(Bebeether fee te bave tees ) 
I'd rather stay here than travel any further tonight. 


(He eathenteshebere ate teavel aes ta ee conie) 


References to the past may be expressed with would rather plus a perfect infinitive 
form: 


The people would rather have died than let the old-style conservatives back into 
power again. 


The negative is formed by adding not after rather: 


A: If you get a job anyway, you'll probably get a car won't you? 
B: Yeah. Well, I don't know. I'd rather not have a car. 

A: OR, what, environmental pollution? 

B: Yeah. 


I'd rather not say what I really think about him. 


Different subjects 

Would rather may also be followed by a clause containing a different subject. In 
this case, would rather is followed by a finite clause with the verb in past 
subjunctive form (++ 159e): 


I'd rather she came on Tuesday than Monday. 


I'd rather it were this way. 
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The negative occurs in the finite clause, not attached to would rather: 


I'd rather you didn't say anything about it at all. 


(Pd-rather-not-yeu-said-anything-aboutitatall) 


In very informal usage, an object pronoun + infinitive without to construction 
may occur: 


I'd rather him tell her the news than me. 
(more formal equivalent: I'd rather he told her the news than me.) 


Reduced responses 
Would rather not is frequently used in reduced responses: 


A: Do you want to go with Charlie? 
B: Pd rather not, if you don't mind. 


With much 
Would rather may be intensified with much: 


I'd much rather be at home than here. 


Declining requests 
Would rather not or would rather + a negative reduced finite clause are often used 
to decline invitations or requests: 


A: Will you have another cup of coffee? 
B: Pd rather not, if you don't mind. It keeps me awake. 


A: Would it be okay if he left his things here? 
B: Well I’d rather he didn’t. Er, there's not much room. 


Would sooner and would just as soon 403g 


A less frequent alternative form of zvould rather is would sooner: 
I don't really want to spend my holidays with the family. I'd sooner be with 
friends. 

An even less frequent alternative form is zvould just as soon: 


If it’s okay with you, Lee, I'd just as soon leave now. I’m not very hungry any 
more. 


OTHER MODAL EXPRESSIONS WITH BE 404 


A range of expressions with be have modal meanings. These include: 


be about to be due to be supposed to 
be able to be likely to/that be sure to 

be bound to be meant to 

be certain to be obliged to 
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She's obviously very upset so she's bound to say that. 
Aren’t they meant to be at the restaurant by now? 


There was supposed to be a sale here yesterday. 
The most important of these are dealt with in 404a-404h. 


Be about to 404a 


Be about to refers to things which are arranged or destined to happen very soon 
after the time of speaking: 


[public announcement from the buffet car on a train] 

We would like to advise all passengers that the third and final sitting of 
breakfast is now about to start. Any further passengers who require breakfast, 
you are advised to take your seats in the restaurant car now. 


Be about to frequently occurs with just: 


We're just about to go and have something to eat. Would you like to join us? 


The negative of be about to may refer to things which are not destined to happen, 
but it also less frequently has the meaning of ‘not prepared to/not willing to’: 


Don't worry, Pm not about to break down into floods of tears. I’ve cried enough 
for Rick. It's time for me to get on with my life. 


Mrs Green was seen to pale and it was clear that she was not about to open the 
envelope in the presence of witnesses. 
(was not prepared/willing to open the envelope) 


Be able to 404b 


Be able to often means the same as can when referring to abilities (++ 381), but it 
is much less common. It is often used in situations where can is not grammatically 
possible: 

I might not be able to get an eyesight test for tomorrow. 


QomdieheseteameeciumevesiehttestHercomerrow) 


Will you be able to carry that big box all on your own? 


[giving directions] 
Can you see that white building down there? It's just next to that. 
(preferred to: Are you able to see that white building ...?) 


The negative of be able to is formed with not or (more formally) with unable: 


[university science lecture] 
The virus is no longer able to attach to a target cell. It's therefore not able to 
cause an infection. 


We haven't been able to contact her, Pm afraid. 


Did anybody ask you why you were unable to attend? 
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Be bound to 404c 
Be bound to means ‘be very certain to’, and expresses strong predictions or 
inevitability: 

You'll have to remind me to bring that book. I’m bound to forget otherwise. 

She had to go through two lots of X-rays. It was bound to be painful for her. 
The negative of be bound to for making predictions is be bound not to, but it is 
very rare: 


[predicting the result of a sports competition between England and Scotland; 
scrape a win means win by a narrow margin; two legs means two separate 
events; stroll it means win easily] 

England will probably scrape a win over two legs, but they will not stroll it and 
it's bound not to be pretty. 


Be bound to also less frequently has a meaning of ‘be obliged to’; the negative 
form not bound to usually means ‘not obliged to/not committed to’: 

I’m bound to admit that there could be serious problems. 

I'm not bound to deliver a lecture on my family affairs, I have not undertaken 


to do it, and I’m not going to do it. 


Be due to 404d 
Be due to refers to things which are fixed or destined to happen within or at a 
determined or known time after the time of speaking: 

Britain's second child prison is due to open next month. 


I'm due to retire next year. 


The negative of be due to is formed with not attached to be: 
She had only just settled a £156 bill for the last quarter and was not due to 
receive another one until mid-October. 


Be likely to/that 404e 


Be likely to/that means that something is probable: 


A: When are you likely to hear about the Chicago job? 
B: I haven't been for the interview yet. 
A: Oh. Right. 


A: I’m in every afternoon. 
B: All right. 
A: The only time I’m likely to be out is say between ten and twelve. 


Accidents are likely to happen, of course. 
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Be likely is normally used with a preparatory it subject when followed by a 
that-clause: 


[text about global warming] 

It is also likely that global rainfall patterns will shift away from the 
subtropical areas towards higher latitudes, so disrupting present 
agricultural patterns. 


Preparatory it is not used with the to-infinitive construction: 


I'm likely to be out most of tomorrow. 


(etikebteriete be outiestelte notre) 


The negative of be likely to/that is formed either with not or, in more formal 
contexts, with unlikely: 


[doctor reassuring a patient about possible side-effects of a medication] 
In fact they’re not very common but they’re recorded, and I can’t say whether 
it’ll happen to you or not. Statistically they’re not likely to happen to you. 


Then we should say goodbye to the people with whom we were travelling and it 
was unlikely that we should see any of them again. 


This opportunity is unlikely to occur again. 


Be likely is often used comparatively, with more, most, less and least: 


[Blockbuster is a chain of video rental shops] 

A: We’re more likely to get what we want at Blockbuster cos er they’ve got like 
fifteen thousand of every film, don’t they. 

B: Oh yeah. 


A: So if you practise deep breathing exercises you’re less likely to get a chest 
infection. Is that right? 
B: Yes. 


Other verbs with modal meanings, such as seem and look, can be used instead of 
be with likely to/that: 


This year, pre-tax profits seem likely to fall to £165 million or less before 
recovering next year. 


[referring to the European single currency, the Euro] 

There seemed plenty of time for EU member governments to rein in inflation 
and put fiscal houses in order before the single currency was launched. It also 
seemed likely that only seven or eight countries would join initially. 


[weather forecast] 
The south of England looks likely to escape today’s wintry showers. 
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Be meant to 404f 


Be meant to refers to things which are destined, or generally accepted to be true: 


I thought we were going to marry each other, but it wasn’t meant to be. 
(it was not destined to happen) 


[talking about ghosts] 

A: Animals are more sensitive aren't they? Bob's dog has a fit when the ghost 
comes out. It goes and hides under the bed. Or has a massive barking fit. 
Animals are meant to be able to see them before humans can. 

B: Yeah. 

(itis generally accepted that animals can see them before humans can) 


Be meant to can also refer to what is desirable, necessary or intended: 


We're meant to reply before the end of the month. 
(itis desired or necessary) 


[university lecturer explaining a difficult poem in a literature class] 

It's intentionally fragmented. It is meant to be difficult. Everything you're doing 
is meant to be difficult. It's suggesting something about the difficulty of modern 
living, in the sense that it's all fragmented. The poem's fragmented but life has 
become fragmented as well. 

(itis intended to be difficult) 


We were back here two hours before we were meant to be. 


The negative is not meant to. It typically means ‘not supposed to/not intended to’: 


It was not meant to be a criticism. 


Be obliged to 404g 
Be obliged to normally refers to obligations originating outside of the speaker. It 
occurs mostly in formal contexts: 


Washington, spacious and green, is a cosmopolitan and pleasing city. People 
still come here because they are obliged to; they stay on because they have 
come to love the place. 


When you're on a pedestrian crossing, the driver's legally obliged to stop. 
The negative form not obliged to means that something is not necessary or 
obligatory: 

You are not obliged to anser. 

The negative form obliged not to means that something must not be done/is 
prohibited: 


You are obliged not to inform anyone of this decision. 
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Be supposed to 404h 
Be supposed to refers to what is planned or expected to happen, or to duties and 
obligations: 


Ben’s supposed to be here at half past ten. 
(it is planned or expected) 


They didn’t give me a tax code. As a casual employee I’m supposed to have a 
casual-employee tax code. 
(referring to a duty or an obligation) 


In the negative, be supposed to can refer to things which are prohibited or 
unadvisable. The negative form is not supposed to: 


You’re not supposed to put the coffee-pot in the dishwasher. 


Be supposed to can also refer to what is generally believed to be true: 


Isn’t dark chocolate supposed to be good for you? 


OTHER VERBS WITH MODAL USES 405 


Expressing possibility, etc. 405a 


Other common verbs which express modal meanings of possibility and likelihood, 
especially with a first person singular subject, include: 


appear guess seem 
believe know sound 
expect look suppose 
feel promise tend 
gather reckon think 


I gather she may be back Sunday. 
(I believe it is true, based on what I have been told) 


I guess the bus service isn’t too good, is it? 
(I suppose/it is likely that ...) 


The final next week promises to be an exciting match. 
(is likely to be/has the potential to be) 


Anyway, I reckon I'd better be going. 
(I think ...) 


She seems to be quite clever for her age. 
(itis reasonable to believe that from the evidence) 


It doesn't make any sense at all, Diane. It sounds a load of rubbish. 
(typically refers to what someone has said or written: conclusion based on the 
evidence) 
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Appear, feel, look, seem and sound occur frequently with dummy if as 
subject: 


It appears there was a technical fault. 

It feels as if they're all criticising me. 

It looks like you didn't get very much sleep last night. 

It seems as if you put these papers in the wrong order. 

It sounds as if she's going to retire soon. 
Tend to is increasingly heard in everyday spoken language to refer to what is 
typically true or to habitual actions: 


[hairdresser asking customer how she likes to have her hair] 
Do you tend to like to have it forward like that, swept over, with a bit down, 
like that? 


I tend to like to save my money and spend it when I go to London. 


There is considerable flexibility in the complementation patterns allowed with 
these verbs, though there are restrictions, sometimes determined by degrees of 
formality. 


Typical complementation patterns 


4 to-infinitive (to sb) + that-clause + like + clause (informal) +asif + clause 
It appears to be an It appears that I have [describing a new audio 
error. some apologising to do. system] 


It makes the music 
appear as if it’s coming 
from behind you. 


They feel that they He felt like he was I feel as if I ought to say 
have caused alotof comingintohisown something to her. 


trouble. house as a guest. 
The police look to It looks like we'll need It looks as if he's lost 
have lost control of another day to get something. 
the crowd. through everything. 
They seem to have It seems (to me) that It seems like you were It seems as if everything 
caused a lot of they need alesson in right all along. is going wrong. 
trouble. politeness. 

It sounds to me that It sounds like we It sounds as if we're 


the sort of theology should think again. getting a pay rise after 
you're describing is all. 

one in which religion 

is getting out of the 

churches and into 

people's homes. 
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Expressing obligation, etc. 405b 


Other common verbs which express modal meanings of obligation, necessity, etc. 
include: 


allow involve permit 
demand let prohibit 
entail make require 
forbid mean want 
force necessitate 


Living so far from work means getting up really early and driving for an hour. 
(makes it necessary to get up early; always followed by -ing or a noun) 


All these evaluations and appraisals just mean more paperwork for us and 
more bureaucracy. 


The weather has necessitated a change in plans. 
(formal) 


[university lecturer in an applied linguistics class; the first four skills are 
reading, writing, speaking and listening] 

The fifth skill is the skill of thinking, processing, negotiating with the language. 
The skill that requires the student, the reader, to go beyond the referential 
meaning and bring his or her own meaning to the text. 


Force and make are often used in the passive, with meanings referring to actions 
made obligatory by external agents: 


It's not much of a holiday if you're forced to walk two miles every morning for 
breakfast ... but I suppose it keeps you fit. 


Iremember swimming lessons at school when we were all made to jump into a 
freezing cold outside swimming pool. 


51 Make, where the uses with and without to are described 


Want + to-infinitive is used in informal contexts with a modal meaning of 
should/ought to or need: 


[talking about how important it is that young people both plan for the future 
and train for the future too] 

At that age you need to think of both things. You want to be looking ahead and 
you want to be improving your skills as well. 


[preparing a drink for a party] 
Put some more sugar in. It doesn't want to taste bitter. 


[post-office assistant, taking a package from a customer; first class is a fast, 
more expensive system of delivery] 
That one wants to go first class. Right. 
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Want + -ing is used in informal contexts with a meaning similar to need: 
My hair wants cutting. 
The whole living room really wants redecorating. 


MODAL NOUNS, ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 406 


Several nouns, adjectives and adverbs can express modal meanings. These 
include: 


clear(ly) likelihood/likely supposed(ly) 
definite(ly) obvious(ly) sure(ly) 
doubtless seeming (ly) undoubted (ly) 


Sometimes the same meaning can be expressed in all three word classes: 


Nouns, adjectives and adverbs with modal meanings 


noun adjective adverb 
appearance apparent apparently 
certainty certain certainly 
evidence evident evidently 
inevitability inevitable inevitably 
necessity necessary necessarily 
possibility possible possibly 
probability probable probably 


He took aim and fired, but it was a difficult shot with no certainty of success. 
There was no evidence that he had been there or done any work. 

The most likely outcome will be a compromise. 

There’s not necessarily only one way of doing these things. 

Would it be possible for me to have a copy of the document? 

I can probably finish the repair work by Friday, if that’s all right. 


A less frequent use of likely (but one which is quite common in North American 
English) is as an adverb: 


A heavy week for economic data will likely keep trading cautious. 


FOR CERTAIN, FOR DEFINITE, FOR SURE 407 


The expressions for certain, for definite and for sure are also frequently used. For 
definite and for sure are especially common in informal speech. For certain usually 
occurs with the verb know: 


A: Did he say for definite whether he's coming next week? 
B: Pm not sure. I’ll ask him again. 


After a journey like that, I won’t be flying in a two-seater plane again, that's for sure. 
Do you know for certain that the bus is at ten? 
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Speech acts 


INTRODUCTION 408 


This chapter (408-423) is concerned with interpersonal meanings of grammar, 
that is, how language enables us to get things done by ourselves or by others. 

The term speech act refers to what the speaker or writer is doing in uttering a 
particular form of words. For example, an imperative form such as Come here! 
usually has the meaning of directing the listener to act in a certain way, and a 
clause such as Can you pass me that book? is likely to be a request to someone 
actually to pass the book, rather than an enquiry about the person's physical 
ability. Speech acts are concerned with the speaker's intention rather than the 
content-meaning of the utterance. 

In everyday written and spoken interactions, common speech acts occur 
such as informing, directing, questioning, requesting, exemplifying, offering, 
apologising, complaining, suggesting, promising, permitting, forbidding, 
predicting and so on. 

Speech acts may be divided into five broad types: 


€ Constatives: 


The speaker asserts something about the truth of a proposition, associated with 
acts such as: affirming, claiming, concluding, denying, exclaiming, maintaining, 
predicting, stating beliefs. 


€ Directives: 


The speaker intends to make the hearer act in a particular way, associated with 
acts such as: advising, asking, challenging, commanding, daring, forbidding, 
insisting, instructing, permitting, prohibiting, questioning, requesting, 
suggesting, warning. 


e Commissives: 


The speaker commits to a course of action, associated with acts such as: 
guaranteeing, offering, inviting, promising, vowing, undertaking. 


€ Expressives (or acknowledgements): 


The speaker expresses an attitude or reaction concerning a state of affairs, 
associated with acts such as: apologising, appreciating, complimenting, 
condemning, congratulating, regretting, thanking, welcoming. 


e Declarations: 


The speaker performs the speech act solely by making the utterance, for 
example: I pronounce you man and wife; I declare this meeting closed; I name 
this ship x. 
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This chapter focuses particularly on directives and commissives, as these are the 
speech acts in which grammatical choices figure most prominently, especially 
involving modal verbs and clause types (e.g. declarative versus interrogative). 

The chapter describes how the clause structure contributes to different kinds 
of speech act (such as statements, questions, directives, etc.) (+ 410). We also 
consider the role of modal verbs in constructing speech acts such as requesting 
(Would you hold this for me?), offering (I'll carry that for you), promising (I'll buy 
you one for your birthday), suggesting (We could stay in a bed-and-breakfast 
place), permitting (You can stay up till ten o'clock), and so on («$ 411-420). 

There are also verbs, referred to as speech act verbs, which a speaker can use to 
label a speech act explicitly (I promise you I'll be there; He denied that he was 
involved in any way) (5 422). When these are used actually to perform the 
speech act (e.g. I apologise), they are called performative verbs (+ 422a). 

The way speech acts are realised also involves politeness and the efforts 
speakers make to avoid loss of face, or dignity, for themselves and their 
interlocutors. For instance, a speaker who says I was wondering if I could have a 
word with you? will be heard as less direct, more polite and less imposing than 
one who says I wonder if I can have a word with you, which in turn is more polite 
and less imposing than someone who says I want to have a word with you. Tense 
and aspect choices are therefore also implicated in speech acts (3 423). 

On the larger scale, speakers need to perform functions such as opening 
conversations, closing them, making sure they get their turn to speak, and so on. 
These are referred to in passing in this chapter (++ 423d) and are dealt with in 
greater detail in 104-122 From discourse to social contexts. 

Speech acts can only be interpreted in context, and so it is often necessary to 
use quite long examples to illustrate how particular acts are realised, especially in 
face-to-face conversation, where speech acts such as requests, invitations, advice, 
etc. have to be carefully negotiated between speakers and listeners and are not 
necessarily realised in one phrase or clause. 

Although we also exemplify speech acts in written texts, and although there are 
a potentially huge number of possible speech acts which could be discussed, our 
emphasis in this chapter will be on the performance of the most common, 
everyday, frequent speech acts which occur in spoken contexts, using grammatical 
resources. We focus particularly on those speech acts which are interactive, 
involving getting others to act in a particular way. 

Typical speech acts which occur in academic contexts are covered in 140-154 
Grammar and academic English. 


WAYS OF REALISING SPEECH ACTS 409 


Principally, speech acts are realised using the following resources: 


e formulaic utterances (fixed expressions conventionally associated with 
particular speech acts): greetings such as Hi, Goodbye; expressions of reaction 
to events such as Congratulations, Gosh!, Sorry, Excuse me, Pardon. 

e explicit lexical items (speech-act verbs or speech-act nouns) to perform or to label 
the speech act: I pronounce you man and wife; My advice is not to use olive oil. 
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e syntax (e.g. clause types, tense and aspect choices): Was I surprised! as an 
exclamation; Did you want to say something? as a polite invitation to someone 
to take the speaking turn. 

e modal constructions (typically modal verbs): Can I get you a drink? uttered as 
an offer; You must be patient as a directive. 

€ prosodic means: a declarative clause plus rising intonation may indicate a 
question rather than a statement, e.g. A: You'll be arriving late? B: Yes. 


CLAUSE TYPES AND SPEECH ACTS 410 


The chapter Clause types (290-505) described the basic types of clause. The 
clause types most directly correspond to common speech acts as shown in the 
table below. 


Typical correspondences between clause types and speech acts 


clause type typical speech act examples 

declarative statement He works in Barsham. 
interrogative question How long did it take? 
imperative directive Put it all in a pile here. 
exclamative exclamation How nice you look! 


However, such a direct correspondence is not always the case, and the clause 
types, especially declarative and interrogative, are used to perform other speech 
acts too, as shown in the table below. 


Other possible correspondences between clause types and speech acts 
clause type possible speech acts examples 


declarative question A: So you're going to be here about quarter past? 
B: Yeah quarter past, twenty past, yeah. 


command You sit there. 
offer I'll hold that for you. 
exclamation There's a rat! 
interrogative command Will you be quiet! 
request Could you carry this for me? 


intensified statement, Was I embarrassed when I realised what had 


or exclamation happened! (I’m telling you I was embarrassed) 
imperative warning about a Do that again and I’m going to smack you. 

particular course of 

action 

offer Have a banana. 
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Declarative clauses functioning as questions 410a 


A declarative clause may function in context as a question. Although these are less 
frequent than interrogative questions, a common type of declarative question is 
when a speaker checks an assumption or inference drawn from the ongoing 
conversation. Initial so and/or final then are common in such questions: 


[speaker A is recounting how an elderly relative has found a good place to live 

in her old age] 

A: It's a little terraced house. And sort of very old fashioned but spotlessly 
clean and very cosy. 

B: Oh well. 

A: New kitchen new what not. 

B: Yeah. 

A: And a thousand and something a month. 

B: Yeah. So you’re pleased? 

A: Oh I'm relieved. Yes. Yes. 


A: So you had a good day at work then? 
B: Yes it was all right. 


The declarative question may also be used as a comprehension check: 


[speaker A is on the phone to a printing company to check on the progress of a 

print job] 

A: Pm ringing just to see if everything was okay with the job when Dave got it 
opened up and printing out and everything. 

B: AR. No, he said this morning there were some fonts missing, Chris. 

A: There were some fonts missing? 

B: Yes. 


«% 430 Declarative questions on the intonation of declarative questions 


Modal verbs and interrogative clauses as directives 410b 


Because the bare imperative is considered extremely forceful and in many cases 
impolite in English, many directive speech acts (commands, instructions, 
requests, etc.) involve interrogative clauses and modal verbs: 


Will you look at your handouts, now, please. 


Can you shut that door? 


These will be dealt with more fully in 412-413. 


Interrogative clauses as exclamations 410c 


Occasionally, clauses with affirmative or negative interrogative structure can also 
be used as exclamations: 


[speaker is recounting a long and problematic journey] 
Oh God, was I exhausted by the time I got home! 
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[looking at a small child] 
Gosh! Hasn't she grown! 


Sometimes life played cruel tricks ... Didn't it just! 


Imperative clauses as offers and invitations 410d 
Friendly offers and invitations, which are commissive speech acts (+ 417-419), 
often occur in the imperative form: 


A: Have another drink. 
B: Oh, no thanks, I’ve had enough thanks. 


A: Come and see us some time if you're in the area. 
B: Mm, yeah, that'd be nice. I will. 


MODAL EXPRESSIONS AND SPEECH ACTS 411 


When modal expressions concerned with necessity, obligation, permission, etc. 
(“$ 377-407 Modality) are used in declarative and interrogative clauses, they often 
function as directives (realising speech acts such as commanding, instructing, 
suggesting, advising, warning, requesting) and commissives (promising, offering, 
inviting). 

The modal verbs can/could, will/would, shall/should, may/might, must, 
ought to are used frequently in this way: 


[swimming instructor to learner] 

You shouldn’t be looking at me Joseph, you should be looking out of the 
window. 

(should is heard as a directive: the swimmer must do what the instructor says) 


Could you just hang on a second, Joan? 
(could is heard as a directive; Joan can hardly refuse to do what the speaker asks) 


Here, PI carry that for you. 
(llis heard as an offer) 


We'll get it done for you by Friday, no problem. 
(Ilis heard as a promise) 


It is not just which modal verb is used but which clause type it occurs in that 
affects the speech act being performed. In the subsequent sections on modal verbs 
(412-420), declarative and interrogative uses are distinguished as the speech acts 
they signal may vary. 

Each type of speech act is described in terms of its modal verb choices and its 
occurrence in declarative and interrogative clauses. 
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MODALITY AND DIRECTIVES (COMMANDS, REQUESTS, ADVICE) 412 


Directives are speech acts where the speaker intends the listener to act in a 
particular way. 

In sections 413-416, we divide directives into the more direct type (commands, 
instructions) on the one hand and the more indirect type (warnings, requests, 
advice, suggestions, permissions) on the other hand, and we look at the way 
modal verbs are used to realise such acts. 


COMMANDS, INSTRUCTIONS 413 


Commands and instructions are speech acts which are intended to make the 
receiver act in a particular way. The person who performs the speech act usually 
needs to have authority to issue the command or instruction for the act to be 
recognised by the receiver. 


Declaratives with can 413a 


Declarative structures with can are occasionally used in polite commands and 
instructions: 


[in the kitchen, to a guest holding a used plate] 
You can just leave that on the draining board. PU wash it later. 
(note the inclusion of softener just) 


[travel agent (A) issuing tickets to a customer (B)] 

A: That's lovely. l've actually debited your credit card. 

B: Mm mm. 

A: The price of it is one twenty four by two, and sixty two pounds for the little 
boy. So in total that's three hundred and ten pounds. And it's been debited 
as a telephone order. If you can just keep your receipt and check it against 
your statement. 

B: Okay. 

(note the non-conditional polite use of if, which further softens the instruction) 


Declaratives with must 413b 


Must occurs in commands and instructions in declarative clauses: 


[teacher (A) to class] 

A: You must be clear of what the right answer is. Because you're gonna mark 
some of these answers. 

B: Do we write the answers in the book sir? 

A: Yeah you can put your answer in the book. 
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[instructions to sales personnel at a training session] 

This part of the selling process is directed towards finding out about your client 
and completing the client questionnaire. With all clients you must attempt to 
complete all relevant areas of the questionnaire. This includes gathering hard 
facts, date of birth, marital status, dependants, hobbies and so on. 


[university tutor to student, discussing how long she will have to study to get 
her PhD] 

I think you must aim for three years. 

(note the softener I think) 


Must in directives is very strong in English, and should be used with care, 
especially in contexts such as suggesting and advising. It is normally only used 
in directives by people in positions of power and authority, and even then may 
be softened (e.g. the university tutor’s use of I think in the example above). 


Declaratives with will and shall 413c 


Declaratives with will occur in commands in very formal styles, but are rare in 
everyday conversation: 


B 


‘You can't come in here. Who asked you in? You will please leave, this minute. 
We protested, naturally, ... 


Declaratives with shall occur in very formal contexts, and in archaic, literary 
styles to express commands: 


‘Arthur, you must repent!’ cried I, in a frenzy of desperation, throwing my arms 
around him and burying my face in his bosom. ‘You shall say you are sorry for 
what you have done" 

‘Well, well, I am.’ 


There Fanny, you shall carry that parcel for me - take great care of it - do not 
let it fall; it is a cream cheese, just like the excellent one we had at dinner. 


You're going to and would you like to 413d 


Declarative form you're going to/gonna and interrogative form would you like to 
also occasionally occur as commands: 


[swimming instructor to learners] 

Legs nice and straight. No knees popping out of the water. And you're gonna 
look at that window for me. I don’t want anybody looking at me. Or here. 
You're looking up. Right. Are you ready, crocodiles? Off you go. 


[teacher to student] 
Would you like to tell the rest of the class your own definition of what a tower 
block is? 
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Interrogatives with can, could, will and would 413e 


One way to make a directive softer or more polite is to use an interrogative 
structure with can, could, will or would rather than an imperative. Such 
interrogatives are very frequent, and even people in power and authority 
(e.g. superiors at the workplace) regularly soften commands and instructions 
in this way. 

In general, will is heard as most direct, with can, could and would being heard 
as progressively less direct/more polite: 


[mother to very small child who picks up a knife at the table] 
Will you put that down darling. That's dangerous, that is. 


[adult carer to child] 
Be careful David. No! Can you go and take that somewhere else please because 
you're going to break something aren't you? 


[chiropractor (A) examining a patient (B)] 

A: And how have you been Nigel? All right? 
B: Well not too bad. 

A: Could you raise your left leg. 

B: Ooh. 

A: And your right leg. 

B: Very difficult. 

(compare the more direct: Raise your left leg.) 


[chairperson at business meeting] 
Shall we just look at one or two documents that you've already looked at 
please, would you go to page twenty-nine. 


WARNINGS, ADVICE, SUGGESTIONS 414 


Warnings are speech acts in which the speaker states the possible negative 
outcome of a particular course of action for the listener. The listener may choose 
to heed or not heed the warning. 

Advice is a speech act where the speaker expresses their view of how the 
listener or others ought best to act to solve a problem or achieve a goal. The 
listener may choose to heed or not heed the advice. 

Suggestions are speech acts where the speaker proposes a course of action for 
the listener or others, which may include the speaker. The listener may choose to 
take up or not take up the suggestion. 
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Declaratives with can, could, may and might 414a 


Can, could 

Can and could in declarative clauses can be used to make suggestions. Could is 
generally heard as less forceful than can and is much more frequent. Tags often 
also occur: 


[speakers are discussing possibilities for making framed pictures as craft items 
to sell] 

A: You can make little designs. 

B: We can do like little designs to put in them can’t we. 

C: Mm. 

B: And sell them off as like individual little pictures. 


[speakers are discussing the problems of camping out, and the possibility their 
tents could be stolen while they were away from them; wanna represents the 
informal spoken form of ‘want to’] 

A: We don't wanna have to pack them up every time we go out. 

B: We could stay in a hotel. 

A: Mm. 


[speakers are planning how to organise a set of personal accounts] 

A: We need a register for deposits. 

B: You could have four columns. You could have ‘opening’ ‘deposit’ 
‘withdrawal’ ‘closing’. 


Could always is often used in making suggestions in everyday conversation: 


[speakers are discussing the need to have a guide book for a trip they are 

planning; Lonely Planet is a popular series of guide books] 

A: So we need to look at if there’s a sort of basic thing about different regions. 

B: Most probably get this from the libraries. You should have that in your 
Birmingham library. We’ve got it in Manchester. 

A: Mm. Yeah. I'll go and get it out tomorrow. 

B: Or you could always get Lonely Planet, Japan. 

A: Yeah. Buy it. 

B: Yeah you could. 


May 
May is used in advice-giving and suggestions, most typically in the formulaic 
expressions may as well (+ 414e), may (well) find (that), may want/wish to: 


Travellers intending to fly from Canada are likely to find that, with less 
competition on these routes ... fares are somewhat higher than they are for 
flights wholly within the US. You may well find that it’s worth the effort to get 
to a US city first, and fly on to California from there. 


[advice to language teachers in a teaching manual] 

Give students ten minutes or so to prepare and practise their conversations. 
Don’t let them make them too long. If they come up with amusing dialogues, 
you may want to let them perform for the class. 
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Might 
Might is also used in advice and suggestions, particularly in the routine expression 
you might want to: 


[during a university linguistics class, where students are analysing English 
sentences; B is the tutor] 

A: Erm, there's a difficult sentence here. 

B: I think there's an argument for thinking that's part of the verb phrase. But 
you might look at that. 


[interviewer (A), recording an interview, addressing interviewee (B)] 
A: You might want to move your chair a little bit closer. 
B: Right. 


[advising an applicant for an educational course] 

A: The only other person I think that you might want to come and talk to is 
Patricia Matthews. Now Patricia Matthews is our finance officer. So she 
deals with anything to do with grants or awards. And you might want to 
come and talk to her about what are realistic options in terms of funding 
this course. 

B: Right. 

A: And it’s just a question of ringing the college, making an appointment and 
coming to talk to Margaret. 

B: Right. 


Negative interrogatives with can and could 414b 


Can’t/can not and couldn’t/could not often occur in suggestions and 
advice-giving: 


[talking about a houseplant with glossy leaves] 

A: A nightmare to clean, because the leaves will fall off. They’re cactuses, 
those ones. Like, where you get all the dust. 

B: Can’t you get some sprays like anti-dust sprays? 

A: Oh yeah I could do. 

B: Or can’t you just spray it with water? 


[A is complaining about travel arrangements made on his behalf by his 

employer; BA means the airline, British Airways] 

A: Stupid really. ld rather go economy class on BA. Get there faster. 

B: Yeah. Well did you not say that to them? Can you not organise your own 
travel a bit? 

A: Not to get there, because I said about coming back that I'd go any way 
possible. Economy class or anything. But they wouldn't let me. So now I 
still have to come back on a different flight than Tom. First class. 
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[A notices how B's jumper has become prematurely faded] 

A: l've just noticed. Do you know what's happened to your jumper? Have you 
seen it? 

B: That always happens to my jumpers. 

A: That's dreadful though. Could you not send it back? 

B: Send it back. 

A: Yeah. Brand new isn't it? 

B: I’ve only washed it once. 

A: I'd send it back. 

B: Would you? 

A: Mm. 

B: Would you really? 

A: Mm. That shouldn't happen for years. 


Declaratives with must 414c 


Must occurs in warnings and strong advice-giving contexts: 


[A is a health visitor; speaker B has been unwell] 
A: Oh how are you? Better? 

B: A bit better than, what was it? Last week. 

A: Yes but you seem to be losing weight rapidly. 
B: Well, I can only eat certain things. 

A: I mean you must take care. 


A: I can give you some oven cleaner. But the problem with it is you must make 
sure you get all of it off. And they mustn’t use it while you're doing it 
because it's very strong. Don't get it on your hands either. It's really very very 
strong. And you must make sure it all washes off before they use it again. 

B: Okay. 


Must is considerably stronger and more forceful than should or could in advice- 
giving contexts and is less frequent in everyday conversational contexts. 


Declaratives with should 414d 


Declaratives with should occur in warnings, advice and suggestions: 


A: You know you should never open one of these like that don't you? 

B: Mm. 

A: Cos someone lost their eye. 

B: Mm. 

A: It never ever occurred to me till I saw that programme about the number of 
people who've lost eyes and things. 
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[speaker A is advising an out-of-work artist (B) on the best place to look for 
jobs] 

A: But London, I think you should try London. 

B: Mm. I think you're probably right. 

A: London's definitely the place. 

B: I think though they would understand what I’m trying to do much more. 
A: Mm. 


[speakers are disturbed by a beeping noise] 
A: It's the smoke alarm that's beeping. We should put a new battery in. 
B: Yeah. 


[speakers are discussing a woman who has problems with her ex-partner, who 
keeps returning to her home despite having been told never to come back] 

A: Maybe she should double lock the doors. 

B: Yeah. 


Declaratives with may as well and might (just) as well 414e 


May as well and might (just) as well are commonly used for making suggestions in 
everyday conversation. Might (just) as well is more frequent. It is used to suggest 
what the speaker considers the easiest/most logical course of action: 


[speaker A is about to go to the counter in a café to buy a glass of orange juice 
for B] 

A: Do you want ice? 

B: Er, no I'm fine. 

A: You sure. 

B: Yep. That's grand. 

A: I’m quite happy to go. FU take that. I may as well take the tray back anyway. 
[speakers are discussing whether to rent a video for home viewing] 

A: They're about three quid a day to rent though, aren't they? 

B: Mm, that's true. Yeah. 

A: We might as well go to the cinema. 


A: You might as ell fill all the details you've got down on that front page. 
B: Mm. 


Declaratives with ought to 414f 
Many occurrences of ought to in everyday conversation are associated with 
suggestions and advice: 


A: Er, I think we ought to turn these radiators down you kno. 
B: Do you? 

C: It is roasting hot in here isn't it. 

A: Yeah. 
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[speaker is recounting difficulties with the Health Service, concerning 

appointments for treatment that were repeatedly cancelled] 

A: They were amazed how many times it was cancelled and how many times I 
got there and didn't have physiotherapy as well. 

B: Mm. And was there anybody there that you felt you could've spoken to? 

A: No because I’m not the kind of person that really complains. And it was just 
starting to get more and more and I was getting more and more annoyed and 
each time I came back on the ambulance the ambulance staff were saying, 
‘Well this isn't good enough, you ought to complain.’ I said, ‘I just don't like 
complaining. 


You want to 414g 


You want to is used in informal contexts to make suggestions and to give advice: 


[speaker A is complaining about poor sound-proofing in their terraced house] 

A: I realise that they can hear everything through that wall. 

B: Oh dear. 

A: Cos I heard Michael cough once and it was like he was sitting next to me 
and I thought, ‘Oh my God, I mean, what can he hear?’ 

B: You want to sound-proof your room with egg boxes. 

A: Well. No. You live in a terrace. It’s a hazard of life isn’t it? 

B: Yeah. Yeah. That’s true. 


(Note also the use of want following may and might, + 414a above) 
«% also 421a What about, what if, how about 


75 Want 
Had better 414h 


Had better (not) is used to give warnings and strong advice: 


A: You'd better move your car Pete cos I'm sure somebody's gonna nip in and 
steal that trailer. They're terrible thieves of trailers. 
B: Oh right. 


[lights here refers to car headlights] 
You've left your lights on. You'd better go and turn them off. 


A: You'd better get an early night if you're going to be up early. 
B: Mm. 


You'd better not post that letter. 


© Had better is quite a strong expression, used when the speaker thinks there will 
be negative consequences if the desired action is not taken; it is not appropriate 
when making ordinary suggestions or recommendations: 
I recommend you go to the Tokyo Tower in Shibaura. If you go to the top of 
the tower you will see a view of most of Tokyo. At night go to Aoyama where 
you can find many nice restaurants. 
(At-hight.you'd-better-go-to-Aoyama-where-you-can-find-many-nice 
Festus, ) 
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PERMISSIONS, PROHIBITIONS 415 


Permissions are concerned with requesting and granting freedom for someone to 
actin a particular way. 
Prohibitions deny freedom of action. 


Declaratives with can and may 415a 


Declaratives with can and may are used to give permission. May is more formal 
than can, and is rare in everyday conversation for giving permission: 


She asked if she could come and stay so I said ‘Of course you can.’ 
Mum says you can eat as much fruit as you want. 


You acknowledge that the material and content contained within the Website 
and the Services is for your personal use only and that you may download such 
material and content onto only one computer hard drive for such purpose. 


Interrogatives with can, could, may and might 415b 


Can, could, may and might are all used to ask for permission to do something. 

Can I is the least formal and most direct, could I is more formal and less direct, 
and may I is the most formal and least direct of the three. May I to ask permission 
is infrequent in informal conversation. Might I is very formal and rare: 


A: I haven't read the complete thing at all. l've just Pve kind of flicked through 
it and read bits and pieces. 

B: [reads the title] ‘The Teaching of Languages in Linguistics’. Can I borrow it 
for a week or so? And then I'll give it back to you then. 

A: Yeah. Sure. Absolutely. 


A: Could we have this room for the next hour? 

B: Yes, you can. Don’t forget to lock it though when you’ve finished. 

(note the positive reply: ‘Yes, you can’, not ‘Yes, you could’, which would 
suggest hesitation, or perhaps that there is a problem: ‘Yes you could, but it may 
be too small for you’) 


She glanced around the kitchen, reluctant to move farther into the apartment, 
coming up with one more item of business to delay it a few minutes. ‘May I use 
your phone, Christopher? I'd like to call the shop.’ 

‘Sure.’ 


‘Might I speak to Mrs Lutterworth?’ said Willow. 

‘I am not sure that she’s in. Who is it who wants her?’ 

‘My name is Woodruffe, Cressida Woodruffe. Pm a writer and I’m doing some 
research for a novel about an architect.’ 
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Negative forms of can, must and may in prohibitions 415c 


Prohibiting or forbidding something may be realised with can’t, mustn’t or (more 
formally) may not: 


[speaker A is talking about learning how to use a computer] 

A: I’m finding it fascinating, cos, like I say, I knew nothing about computers. 
I've played on games consoles but that's it. I knew nothing about it. But of 
course, these computers, they tell you everything, you know, they're totally 
idiot-proof. You know, ‘No, you can’t do that! Press something else" you 
know. So I like that. You see it’s teaching me as I’m going along. 

B: Mm. 


The + sign indicates an interrupted turn which continues at the next + sign 

[friends chatting] 

A: Everybody says every time you pass the railwaymen on the track+ 

B: They're not doing anything. 

A: «they're standing there. 

B: Right. 

A: Because when the train is passing they can’t be doing anything. 

C: They can't, no. That's right. Yeah. 

A: Cos the law says they've got to stand in the tunnel. 

D: But everyone always says ‘looking at them they never do any work. Look at 
them all chatting’. [laughs] 

A: You mustn’t be within eight foot of the train. 

B: AR. 


[in the classroom: teacher (A) and young pupils] 

A: Now, this is what you can do if you want to. You may do some maths if you 
want to. You may do your language work if you want to. If you don't want to 
do either of those things and you are keen on writing a story, you may write 
a story. 

B: Miss, I’ve written a story. 

A: Right. [to another pupil] No you may not draw a picture. This has got to do 
with work. 


Negative forms of shall and will in prohibitions 415d 


Shall not occurs in very formal/literary contexts in acts of forbidding or 
prohibition. It is rare in such acts: 


‘He shall not go,’ she said slowly, one word at a time. ‘Do you hear me? 
Cromwell is not going to the front.’ 
‘He has to. He is an officer of the King, he must do as he is ordered.’ 
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Will not is also very formal. It is more frequent than shall not: 


Then the judge folded his arms and began to speak rapidly, staring down at 
Frank. ‘I hereby grant the exclusion order, in the name of Frank Little and 
Eleanor Little. You will give an undertaking to leave the jurisdiction within 
seventy-two hours. You will not return to the jurisdiction for a period of three 
months. Thereafter you will not return to the jurisdiction without prior 
notification to the Ministerio del Interior in writing. You will surrender your 
visa to the clerk of the court immediately. You will not approach any embassy, 
consulate or honorary consulate of the Popular Republic of Nicaragua for the 
purpose of obtaining a visa for a period of three months." 


Would you mind and do you mind 415e 


Would you mind and do you mind are most commonly followed by if when 
permission is being requested. With would you mind the tense in the if-clause may 
be past (more formal) or present (more informal): 


A: Do you mind if I take my shoes off? 
B: No. 


Would you mind if one of our representatives comes and gives you a free 
demonstration? 


[referring to the tape-recorder being used to record the conversation] 
Would you mind if I turned this off just for a few minutes? 


Note that the appropriate reply to give permission is no, not yes. Mind means 
‘object’, so saying no means ‘I do not object to what you wish to do’. 


A: Do you mind if I sit here? 
B: No, not at all. Please do. 


Less frequently, an object pronoun or noun phrase and a verb in the -ing form may 
follow mind: 


Would you mind us coming too? 

Do you mind me sitting in on the interview? 

Do you mind this towel being used? 
In formal contexts, a possessive pronoun may be used instead of an object 
pronoun: 

‘Do you mind my smoking?’ he asked. ‘Oh, not at all, sir.’ 
The do-construction with object pronoun and -ing form may be used to check that 


something is permitted or acceptable which is already happening or has already 
happened: 


Do you mind me coming round? 
(could be spoken when the person is already at the place referred to) 
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Turn-taking and asking for permission to speak 415f 


A very frequent context for asking for permission or leave to do something in conversation 
is connected with turn-taking (asking if one can speak, asking a question, mentioning 
something, commenting on something, etc.). Very often, asking ‘permission’ to speak is a 
mere formality and the speaker speaks anyway. The request for leave to speak simply acts as 
a preface or softener to the taking of the turn by the speaker, or an apology for interrupting, 
etc. This is particularly so in more formal contexts such as meetings and interviews. Car, 
could, may and might often occur in these contexts: 


[journalists' production meeting] 

A: Erm can I ask a question. With Susan's package is it possible to have a news clip as 
well? Cos it's in the morning. 

B: Okay. Yeah. Yeah. Don't see why not. Yeah. 

A: Lovely. 

B: Okay. 


[formal meeting] 

A: I think it would have to be some time this week. 

B: Yes. Right. 

C: Chairman, could I also mention that the county council has a conference centre down 
in Redwood, which I think is probably bigger than this particular room, and may well 
also have catering facilities. 


[final question in a semi-formal research interview] 

A: And erm may I ask who lives in the house with you? 

B: Yes. My husband and my youngest son. 

A: Right. Right. Thank you. Right. 

B: So my other sons are all away in various parts of the country. 

A: Right. Well thank you very much indeed for talking to me about this. 
B: Pleasure. Pleasure. Yes. 


Might I is also used to ask leave to speak or just as a preface to taking the speaking turn, but 
itis rare and sounds rather formal or dated: 


[speaker B is an elderly speaker] 

A: His mother was a character but ... she was not nice. Not nice but she had a strong 

character. 

B: Mm. This reminds me. 

A: Mm? 

B: Might I just say this, darling, ’cos I’ve just remembered. I'll forget. We have a video of 
the last programme of the Churchill series which a friend in London very kindly made 
for us because we were out with her mother and couldn't see it. 

A: Mm. 


REQUESTS 416 


Requests are speech acts where the speaker desires a particular course of action 
from the listener, but where, unlike commands, the listener has a far greater 
choice whether to act in the way indicated. Requests and commands occasionally 
overlap, as a command may be softened by making it seem more like a request. 
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Interrogatives with can, could, will and would 416a 


Interrogatives with can, could, will and would are very common in requests. 
Could is generally heard as more polite than can, and would is heard as more 
polite than zill: 


A: Can you do a receipt in the name of Mrs M.A. Peters, please? 
B: What name? 

A: Mrs M.A. Peters. 

B: [writes] 

[in a car; passenger to driver] 

A: Can you drop me off at the garage on Long Road? 

B: Yeah, sure. 


The + sign indicates an interrupted turn which continues at the next + sign 
[on the phone] 

A: Before you move on 

: Yeah? 

: +is my watch anywhere in your house? 

: Er, I haven't seen it but I haven't really looked for it. 
: Could you have a look? 

: What, now? 

: Well er where are you speaking? 

: In the kitchen. 

: Are you on your mobile? 

: Yeah. 

: Can you go and see whether it's in those jeans? 

: AR, jeans. Where are they then? 

: They're hanging up on the rail. 

: Oh okay. 

: Will you get me a glass of water? 

: Yeah. 

: Thanks. 


[talking of a ‘haunted’ house] 

The thing is, right, this woman had lived there before us called Sue and she lived 
there for eight years. And she said that the best way to control the ghost was to 
talk to it and just say ‘Look. Look. Would you please be quiet, I’m trying to sleep.’ 


>> Wbp 


Negative declaratives with couldn't and wouldn't 416b 


You couldn't and you wouldn't occur in polite requests, often followed by an 
affirmative tag. These forms often suggest a request that is non-routine in the context: 
A: Erm, you couldn't find a copy of ‘Hamlet’, could you, Ann? 
B: Mm? 
A: OR sorry. Oh there's one, look. I can see it. 
(compare: ‘Could you find a copy ...’, which would probably be heard as a 
more routine request) 


[speakers are trying to calculate bank interest on a sum of money] 
A: It doesn’t tell you how you calculate it. You wouldn’t ring Roland and ask? 
B: Yeah. 
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Declaratives with might 416c 


The declarative use of might in requests occurs in formal styles, but is rare in 
everyday conversation: 


Tim decided to keep up the pressure. *You might tell me what this son of yours 
is like. I mean, does he look like a Waites? Or does he take after his mother?’ 


Would you like to 416d 


Would you like to is also used to request someone to do something. It is less 
forceful than will you or would you: 


[adult carer to child] 

A: Have you finished? What did you have in there? 

B: Juice. 

A: Juice. Not fizzy juice. 

B: No. 

A: All right darling just leave it there. You’re not allowed to leave anything on the 
table either. There. Would you like to go and play with your toys now? Right, 
you can eat those bits and no more. And then you go and play with your toys. 


Want 416e 


Want in the interrogative occurs occasionally in polite directives or requests. It is 
frequently followed by just, which softens the directive: 


[speakers are assembling a piece of flat-pack furniture] 
A: Do you want to just bang gently on this side here. 

B: There? 

A: Yeah. [B hammers lightly on the furniture] That’s it. 


Would you mind and do you mind 416f 


Would you mind and do you mind are used in polite requests. Most occurrences of would 
you mind in conversation are in requests: 


[A and family are eating on their terrace; B, a guest, arrives] 
A: Would you mind eating out here with us? 
B: No, good heavens, no. 


Do you mind speaking up, cos we can’t hear you. 


Note how speaker B answers no, not yes in the first example. This is the normal, polite 
answer to requests with mind (to mind means ‘to object’, thus: No, I have no objection 
to, or problem with, your request.). *$ 415e above 


Note the use of the -ing form, not the infinitive: 


Would you mind moving your car? 


OXeuldceouaniudcteameseccoueml 
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MODALITY AND COMMISSIVES (OFFERS, INVITATIONS, PROMISES) 417 


Commissives are speech acts where the speaker commits to a course of action; 
they are typically associated with offering, inviting, promising, etc. 
In sections 418-420, we look at the way modal verbs are used to realise such acts. 


OFFERS 418 


Offers are speech acts in which the speaker volunteers to do something beneficial 
for the listener (or a third party) or give something to the listener (or a third 
party). The listener may accept or reject the offer. Offers may be offers to do 
something or offers of physical things (e.g. food, drink). 


Declaratives with can and could 418a 


Can and could in declarative form may be used to make offers: 


A: Do you knoz Liverpool Airport at all? 

B: Never been. 

A: No? I can get directions for you. That's not a problem. 
B: Right. 


A: I was just wondering if I set my alarm and get up ... 

B: I could wake you up at eight if you wanted. 

A: I was thinking if you were coming in at, like, about half ten or something, you 
could make sure I was up by then. But I think eight's a little, a bit excessive. 


Interrogatives with can, could and may 418b 
Can, could and may also occur in interrogative form in offers. Could is more 
polite and indirect than can, and may is the most polite/indirect: 


A: Can I get you a cold drink? 
B: That would be nice, thanks. 


A: Jim's arriving at six and I'm waiting for a call from Janet. 
B: Could one of us pick him up for you? 

A: Well, that'd be very kind of you. 

B: Mm. No problem. 


May I get you something? A coffee perhaps? 
Declaratives with ‘// 418c 


Declaratives with “ll are commonly used in offers to do something. A tag with 
shall I/will I may accompany the offer: 


[in a coffee bar, speaker B is about to go to the counter to buy drinks] 
A: I'll come and give you a hand, shall I? 
B: Yeah. 
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A: Sorry, what was the number? 
B: You don’t know the number? I'll check it now for you. 
A: Oh right. Thanks. 


Note the use of PU check it now for you, not Lekeekit now foryou. The present 
simple form is not used to offer to do something. 


The contraction I’ll/we’ll is different from I will/we will or I shall/we shall. The 
full forms with will and shall are not normally used to make offers. They usually 
express a declaration or decision that the speaker has decided or is determined or 
is promising to do something, and are more common in rather formal contexts: 


I fear Iam too old for you, but believe me I will take more care of you than 
would many a man of your own age. Iwill protect and cherish you with all my 
strength - I will indeed! 


I shall introduce her, of course, very particularly to my brother and sister when 
they come to us. I am sure they will like her extremely. 


Offers involving a third party may be made using "II (or the full form will): 


[speaker B is carrying a heavy suitcase] 
A: Nick'll carry that for you. 
B: OA thanks. 


Interrogatives with shall and will 418d 


Shall I is frequently used when the speaker is offering to do something or 
suggesting a course of action involving the speaker: 


A: Shall I make you a drink, would you like a tea or coffee? 

B: Erm, black coffee please. 

A: Black coffee. 

B: No milk no sugar. That'd be wonderful. 

A: Right. 

[adult to children] 

A: All right. Let's read a story. How should we do it? Shall I sit in the middle of 
you? Yeah? Shall I sit in between you so you can both look at the story 
together? Is that all right? How about if I sit in between you? 

B: Mm. 

(note here also: How about if ..., which is also used for making suggestions. 

«$ 421a What about, what if, how about below) 


Shall we eat out tonight? 


Will I is used in several British and Irish English dialects (ones where shall is 
rarely used, e.g. Scottish, Welsh) in offers to do something: 


[friends together in an informal group] 
A: Will I take a group photograph? 

B: No. It won't come out. [laughter] 
A: OR, I think I should yeah. 

C: Yeah. 
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Do you want, will you have and would you like 418e 


Do you want, will you have and would you like are all used to offer physical 
things, especially food and drink. Will you have is more polite than do you want, 
and would you like is the most polite: 


A: Jake, do you want some fruit or anything now? Have some fruit, have a 
banana or a tangerine or something. Jake, what would you like? Apple? 
Would you like a banana? 

B: Yes please. 


A: Would you like some soup? 
B: Mm, please. 


A: Will you have a cup of coffee? 
B: No thanks, no I’m alright. 


Would you like to can also be used in a way which involves the speaker more 
directly in an offer to do something, by adding a first person pronoun: 


[customer (A) and travel agent (B)] 

A: Is there the child's discount for that one? 

B: Would you like me to check on a full costing for you now? 

A: Yes please. 

(compare: Shall I check on a full costing? /Would you like a full costing?) 


Negative don't you want, wouldn't you like and won't you have 418f 


The negative forms, don’t you want, wouldn't you like and won't you have also occur 
in the context of offering things, but far less frequently than their affirmative forms. 
They occur mostly when the speaker thinks the listener does not want something or 
may be holding back (perhaps out of politeness) from accepting something: 


[at the dinner table; speaker A is the hostess, B is a guest] 
A: Want some water? Don’t you want any bread? 
B: No, thanks. 


Won't you have also occurs in more formal contexts to make polite offers, again 
particularly in contexts of food and drink: 


An hour later, one of the veterans brought in a simmering samovar and a 
teapot. ‘Maksim Maksimych, I called from the window, ‘won’t you have some 
tea?’ 

‘Thanks, I don’t want any particularly’. 


INVITATIONS 419 


Invitations are concerned with offering someone an opportunity to do or share 
something (usually pleasurable) with the speaker. The listener may accept or 
reject the invitation. 
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Would you like to 419a 


Would you like to is often used to give invitations: 


Katrina looked at him. Tve got the tickets. You've met Gloria and Sophie, 
they're coming. Would you like to come too?' The opera? He had never been. 
Opera had never appealed to him. 


A: Would you like to come to dinner on Friday night? 
B: OA, I'd love to, yeah. 
(note the typical polite/friendly reply with love to) 


Do you want to 419b 


Do you want to is also used for invitations. It is less formal than would you like to: 


[A and B are discussing plays which are on at London theatres; ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra' is a play by Shakespeare] 

A: And when’s Antony and Cleopatra’? Monday? 

B: We're going Monday. 

A: Excellent. 

B: Do you want to come? 

A: I can't cos of work. 


You must and you'll have to 419c 


You must and you'll have to are often used to give non-specific invitations: 


A: And you must come don to Barr at some stage or another. 
B: It would be nice actually. I'd like to. 

A: You know, for a weekend. 

B: It would be good. 

A: Or even a day or two. 

B: Yeah. Yeah. I might do that. 

A: You know. You should. 

B: Yeah. 

A: Just give me a ring, cos I won't mind. 

B: Yeah. 

A: Go out for dinner or something as well. 

B: Perfect. That's great. Yeah. 

(note the typical friendly, positive reply to a non-specific invitation: it would be 
nice/good) 


A: You'll have to come round for a coffee. 
B: Yeah. 


PROMISES, UNDERTAKINGS 420 


Promises and undertakings are concerned with committing oneself to a particular 
course of action which the listener usually believes will happen. If the course of 
action is not followed, it will constitute a breaking of the promise. 
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Will, shall and ‘II 420a 


Promises and undertakings are most commonly realised by "Il and will: 
Can you lend me twenty pounds? I'll pay you back when I get to the bank. 


[speakers are deciding what to give family members as birthday presents] 
A: I haven't thought of anything for Raymond actually. 

B: He's a bit complicated. 

A: I'll give him fifty pounds towards his computer. 


So see you Thursday. Don't worry, I will be there. 


Very rarely, shall occurs with you, but only in contexts such as promises and 
warnings, and only in very formal contexts: 


*When the war's over, you shall have clean ater, Esther promised. 


© The present simple form is not used to make promises and undertakings. This 
includes clauses which are the object of speech act verbs such as guarantee, 
promise, undertake: 


I'll give you a call about seven o'clock. 
G-eieccoucealiebeutsexen-ceeloeek) 

[teacher in a computer class addressing pupils] 

Apologies to those of you working on spreadsheets. I haven't managed to 
mark any of your work as yet but I promise Pll have it back to you by next 
week. 


(Lpromise-Lhave-it.bacl-to-you-by-next-weel) 


The speech act verbs (guarantee, promise, etc.) are in the present simple in such 
contexts. 


NON-MODAL EXPRESSIONS AND SPEECH ACTS 421 


What about, what if, how about 421a 


What about, what if and how about may all be used to make suggestions or give 
advice or make offers. They are common in everyday conversation: 


A lot of people went to the meeting and said, Why don't you, if you're going to 
have all these extra concerts and it's going to allozu seven more thousand 
people into the ground, what about putting double glazing in cos of the noise?' 
And they wouldn't. 

(suggestion) 

[deciding where to place the cooker in a new kitchen] 

A: It's going to become a little bit dangerous here. 

B: [indicating a different place] Yeah well what if we had it here? 

A: Er, well, yeah. 

(suggestion) 
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[house guest to host just before dinner] 
A: What if I set the table? 

B: Oh, thanks, yes, that'd be nice. 
(offer) 


[informal student meeting: deciding times to meet again] 

A: Pm available at eleven but if it goes on past, like, twelve, I’ve got a tutorial 
at twelve so er ... 

B: No it wouldn't go past twelve. 

A: Well that's alright then. 

B: Right. How about Thursday at twelve then? 

C: We've got a class then. 

D: Yeah everyone's got ... 

B: Anybody want to do Thursday at nine? 

(suggestion) 


In informal contexts, how’s about occurs as an alternative to how about: 


A: Ill fit it around your schedule. 

B: Oh that’s very kind of you. 

A: Erm how’s about kind of half eight-ish? 
B: Yeah. 

A: Yeah. 


All three expressions realise other important functions too. How about (and to a 
lesser extent what about) is frequently used to invite someone to speak or 
comment, or to reciprocate a speaking turn. They are also used to raise new topics 
of conversation or to shift the topic to a different sub-topic: 


A: It was very interesting doing it. 

B: It was all right was it. Yeah. Yeah. How did everybody else feel? Lucy, how 
about you? 

C: Er, well, the same really. 


A: Are you Norwich born and bred? 
B: Yeah I am. What about you? Where were you born? 
A: No I’m from Kent but I’ve lived in Wales. 


A: I think there should be stronger government regulations to make the 
industry reduce the risks to the public because they are admitting there are 
risks. 

B: Right. 

A: So there should be some. That's my point of view. 

B: But how about the argument that industry knows its operations better than 
anyone else? 
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What if is also used to hypothesise or to imagine possible situations: 


[friends chatting, dreaming of winning the national lottery] 

A: What do you think is a reasonable amount that you'd like to win? 
B: A couple of million. 

C: Enough to do you till you die. [laughs] 

A: Planning ahead are we? [laughs] 

B: Well that's a good amount [laughs] isn’t it. 

A: Mm. 

B: But what if you have a short life? 

C: Then you write a big will. [laughs] 


Why don't and why not 421b 


Why don't 
Most occurrences of why don't are concerned with making suggestions. Other less 
frequent uses include asking for reasons and issuing invitations and directives: 


[friends talking about a university course which has a language-learning 
requirement; TEFL here means a qualification in teaching English as a foreign 
language] 

A: If I do it over two years, then I'll have to learn Russian. I'll have to do 
Russian. 

B: You know, you did the English stuff, why don’t you go and teach English in 
Russia. I've seen loads of jobs in the newspaper and some of them you don't 
need TEFL for. 

A: Yeah. I could do. 

(suggestion) 


The + sign indicates an interrupted turn which continues at the next utterance. 

[discussing the best time to go away for a holiday] 

A: We would have that cottage which was right on the beach. So I mean we 
were thinking of going next weekend but it's 


B: Really? 

A: +it’s just the problem of this work thing. He goes to Brazil next Tuesday. So 
if I took off like the Monday, Tuesday, I wouldn’t know what was going on. 

B: Well why don’t you wait until February or March. 

A: Well, we’re waiting now till Barney gets back cos he rang us the other day. 
He's coming back. 

B: Oh Barney. 

A: Yeah he's coming back for just a few weeks. 

B: Oh great. 

(suggestion) 
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[speaker A is a university academic; B is an ex-student who is looking for 

occasional work] 

A: I could give you jobs to do in the library for me and you could save me hours 
and hours of work. 

B: I'd really like to be still doing stuff like that actually. Cos I really miss that. 

A: Well why don't you come up some time. 

B: Well I will, yes. 

C: That's a marvellous idea. 

B: Yeah. 

A: Come up in the spring when it's at its loveliest. 

(invitation) 


Why don't you just shut up for a moment and listen to me! 
(directive) 


Why don't in making suggestions is also followed frequently by J and we, and, less 
frequently, by references to third parties: 


Why don't I make us a nice cup of tea. We'll all feel better then. 


A: Yeah. Well, look, use your lunch hour to find your way around. 

B: By the time I’ve found my way around the place I'll be starving and my 
lunch hour will be gone. 

A: Well why don’t I make you lunch then. PIL make you some sandwiches then. 

B: We could use that meat. 

A: Yeah. 

B: Yeah. 


A: So I said to Sarah why don’t we come to New York with you for your first 
week? 

B: Sounds good. 

A: I think that's what we're going to do. 

B: Mm. OR well that'll be all right won't it? 

A: Yeah. 


[speaking on the phone] 

You'd think it'd be cheaper to get a little van. ... Oh. ... Well wouldn't it be 
worth suggesting to Gary at some stage why don’t they get a small van so ... Oh 
right. Mm still seems stupid. 


Why not 

Why not is also used to make suggestions. It differs from why don't you in that the 
suggestion is often a more general one, not necessarily directly aimed at the 
listener. It is common in advertising and promotional contexts, where the 
addressee is non-specific: 


[local radio programme: promoting educational training courses] 

If this is you and you'd like to get back into education and get on a course why 
not go along to Fast Forward. They can help you with your training needs your 
child care and your travel and they can also provide the support you need if 
you're not confident about going back to learning. 
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[public meeting to decide how best to run a local theatre and to encourage 

more people to go to it] 

A: Here's a simple suggestion. Why don't you move the facilities from the stage 
door club down to the foyer bar so that a load of people can go in there. 
You'd change the general atmosphere of the foyer bar. 

B: Yeah. Simple. Ambience. 

A: I think there's nothing, Chairman, that £150,000 wouldn't do. 

B: Well, why not go outside for funding? So, marketing exercise once again. 


Although why don’t you can be used to ask a question, why not is not normally 
used to ask a question: 

[B has been talking about cooking and how he never uses salt] 

A: Why don’t you use salt? 

B: Well, they say it's bad for your heart. 

(a genuine question as to why B chooses not to use salt) 

Why not use salt? 

(normally heard as a suggestion) 


SPEECH ACT VERBS (AGREE, INSIST, PROMISE) 422 


Speech act verbs are verbs which a speaker can use to explicitly label a speech act. 
These include verbs such as advise, allow, apologise, ask, demand, deny, 
(dis)agree, forbid, insist, object, order, permit, predict, promise, state, suggest. 


Performative verbs 422a 


When these verbs are used to perform the speech act (i.e. in their performative 
function), they occur with a first person subject and present simple tense form: 


I name this ship ‘Fearless’. 
(amende diese Eeeddesst) 
A: You're a bit late. 

B: I apologise. 


Many of the common functions associated with the modal verbs can also be 
realised by explicit use of speech act verbs. Speech act verbs are more frequent 
in formal contexts: 

Just what are you going to do about this?’ Pearson yelled at them. ‘I demand 

you arrest them all.’ 

(compare: Arrest them all!/You must arrest them all.) 

[speakers are cleaning out a cupboard] 

A: Er, I suggest we take everything out and just look at it, decide whether we 

want it. And if we really don't want it then just chuck it if we don't know. 

B: Okay. But we've got a bit of a space problem. 

A: That's true. 

(compare: We could/should take everything out./How/what about 

taking/what if we take everything out.) 
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[meringues are a type of sweet confectionery] 
Now who's for more tea? I insist on you sampling some of Bessie's meringues. 
(compare: You must sample some of Bessie's meringues.) 


As soon as she comes back, I promise I'll ask her. 
(compare: As soon as she comes back, I'll ask her.) 


A speech act verb may not necessarily correspond one-to-one with the speech act 
being performed. For example, verbs such as suggest and promise can be used to 
issue directives. The exact interpretation depends on context: 


I promise you you'll regret it later if you don’t study now. 
(I warn you that you'll regret it) 


Speech act verbs and politeness 422b 
In general, in conversation, in situations where threats to the listener's dignity and 
self-esteem are high, speakers avoid explicit labelling of speech acts. Verbs such as disagree, 
forbid, refuse, reproach, accuse in unmodified form are rare as performative speech act 
verbs; most typically they occur to report speech acts, or are softened and modified in some 
way. For instance, the clause I disagree with you only occurs once (in a formal discussion 
ata meeting) in a 15-million-word sample of spoken English. 
Examples with disagree show how speakers are careful to avoid direct challenges to the 
listener's face. Many utterances express disagreement with a non-present third party, or 
with a proposition or argument, thereby making the act of disagreement more impersonal. 
Others downtone or hedge the disagreement: 

Iwould disagree a huge amount. 

(use of modal verb as hedge) 

Well I completely disagree with that. 

(disagreeing with an idea or proposition rather than with the speaker) 

But what I disagree with, well to a degree, is that at school they don't teach them the 

basics any more. 

(downtoning the disagreement) 

I, I would have to, I'd have to disagree with my colleague here. 

(modal verb hedge plus suggestion of the act not being the speaker's preferred response) 

I hate to disagree with you, Peter. 

(expressing reluctance at having to disagree) 
These same principles of modification apply to other speech act verbs (e.g. I hate to 
complain, but ...; I would ask you to make less noise; I'm sorry but I have to object to what 
you're proposing; I regret to inform you that ...; I must admit that ...; I would insist that ...). 


Reporting verbs 422c 


Speech act verbs are frequent in reports of speech acts. They may be more neutral 
reporting acts involving verbs such as say, tell, ask, or more evaluative reports 
involving verbs such as complain, moan, mumble: 


‘You all right, Crom?’ 
‘Ooh, God, of course I’m not all right,’ he moaned. ‘I’ve never felt so ill in my 
life. I think I’m going to die.’ 
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*... by the time he realises he's walked into a trap, it'll be too late for him to do 
anything about it.’ 

‘I only wish I could be there to see it,’ Dennison sneered, and watched Amaya 
cross to the door. 


«% also 489 Reporting verbs and 499 Reporting verbs and speech acts 


POLITENESS 423 


Many of the examples of speech acts in sections 415-421 have displayed aspects of 
politeness and indirectness (e.g. would you mind ... -ing), while others are more 
forceful and direct (e.g. imperatives). 

Politeness serves to protect the self-esteem and dignity of the speaker and 
listener, and to prevent speakers imposing on listeners or forcing them to act 
against their will. It is an important aspect of interpersonal meaning, and enables 
communication to proceed harmoniously. 

Modal verbs often hedge or soften the force of a speech act which may threaten 
the listener's dignity or self-esteem. Past forms such as could instead of can, or 
would instead of will, or might instead of may, or wanted instead of want, can 
also soften speech acts and contribute to politeness. In sections 423a-423e we 
summarise the use of tense and aspect for politeness and also consider some other 
forms which soften or hedge speech acts. 


Tense and aspect 423a 


Past tense 
Past tense forms can make a speech act more polite: 


A: I wondered if you'd help me out in the garden, perhaps, like, if it’s still nice 
when you come home from school? 

B: Yeah. 

(compare the more direct: I wonder if you will help me ...) 


A: How did you want to pay? 
B: I'll pay cash. 
(compare the more direct: How do you want to pay?) 


[store assistant taking customer's personal details to order goods] 
What was the name and address please? 
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Progressive aspect 
Progressive aspect can also contribute to soften the directness of a speech act, and 
may combine with past tense to make an utterance doubly hedged: 


A: Anybody here? 

B: Mary. But no Sandra no Lisa. Not yet anyhow. 

A: Iwas hoping Sandra’s not in cos Roger says to me when he went, you know, 
he was standing there, he says to me, ‘It’ll have to be Thursday at half past 
ten.’ Well Sandra says that she couldn’t make it half past ten Thursday, so 
he had to come yesterday. So Pm wondering if either of them are here. Or if 
Sandra’s here. Mind you, it’s more likely to be Sandra than Lisa cos Lisa’s 
usually here at half seven. 

B: I was going to say, the blinds were still closed and I didn’t see Sandra’s car 
at all. 


Perfect aspect 
Perfect aspect may also occur in a softening/hedging function: 


A: Pve been wanting to ask you if you'd help me write a research proposal. 
B: Sure. No problem. 


[at a formal meeting] 

A: The first thing I want to do is just obviously say thanks for filling in all those 
exercises you did for me, the sorting things. And I say we had all the others 
through in the post. So your second one will probably be waiting for me 
when I get back Margaret. And thanks for bringing the other ones back 
today. I just wanted to get your impressions, how you'd found doing the two 
exercises. Erm, had you found them okay to do? Or? 

B: Yeah. Interesting. 

A: They were okay, were they? 

C: Yeah. 

(compare: Did you find them okay to do?) 


Negation 423b 


Boosting 

Negative (most typically interrogative) forms can often boost a speech act (make 
it more forceful) and say that the speaker thinks the listener really should act in a 
particular way: 


My son said, ‘I don't think she's very well daddy. I think she’s, she's ill, don’t 
you think you should go in and see what's happening?’ I said, ‘No, I, I don't 
think so, I think her husband will take care of that.’ 

(compare: Do you think you should go in ...) 


Can't you turn that music down! 
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Hedging/downtoning 

Negation can also have the opposite effect to boosting, i.e. it can hedge or 
downtone a speech act. This occurs in a number of formulaic declarative 
structures with verbs such as have, know, suppose: 


A: You don’t have Jane Carey’s email address by any chance? 
B: Yeah, sure. 


The + sign indicates an interrupted turn which continues at the next utterance 
A: I don’t suppose you've brought the saw back? 

B: Have I still got it? 

A: Yes. 

B: Oh yeah I took it last weekend. 

A: You borrowed it and brought it back+ 

B: Yeah yeah. 

A: +and then you took it again. 


You don’t know what time the shop opens, do you? 


Other syntactic features of politeness 423c 


In many of the examples in sections 413-421, speakers make their speech acts 
more polite by using a variety of prefaces and other devices. Speech acts such as 
questions, requests, invitations, suggestions, can be softened or made more polite 
by using reporting structures: 


Hope, think, wonder, to soften questions 


Reporting structures with hope, think and wonder are commonly used to soften 
questions and requests: 


I was hoping I could speak to Roger. 
(this seems to be a way of enquiring if Roger is in) 


[Michael is a small child] 

A: Deana, do you think you could watch Michael please? 
B: Yes. 

(compare: Deana, could you ...?) 


Pm wondering if either of them are here. 
(the speaker is asking: Are either of them here?) 


Modal expression + ask to soften commands, requests and questions 
A modal expression + ask is used to soften a request or question. Ask is not used 
in this way without a modal or hedging expression: 


A: Can I ask you to sign that and then the banker's order. 
B: Yes. [signs] 
(Laskyowto sien that — ) 


A: Mrs Smith, could I ask for your date of birth as well please. 
B: Yes, twenty-three, seven, forty-five. 

A: And your occupation? 

B: Housewife. 
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Prefaces to speech acts 423d 


Speakers often delay or preface the performing of a speech act. A lead-in remark 
or question (a preface) may occur before the speech act itself. This is particularly 
so in the case of speech acts which impose on the listener or possibly put the 
listener in the position of having to refuse, etc., such as invitations, requests, 
advice, commands. 

Speakers also use a wide variety of expressions to hedge or soften speech acts. 
These include modifiers such as a bit, the use of if, the use of informal lexis (e.g. 
pop in instead of visit/call on, a wee favour instead of a (small) favour), adverbs 
such as ideally, possibly, maybe, just, the -ish suffix, and a range of fixed 
expressions such as let’s say, perhaps you could see your way to ..., if it’s/that’s 
okay with you, if you like, if it’s all the same with you, sorry to bother you: 


A: Are you doing anything Sunday? 

B: No. 

A: I might pop in on Sunday with the boys if that suits you? 

B: Yes. Yes. 

(note the preface: the listener is given the chance to say she is busy before the 
speaker suggests she will visit her; note also the softener might, the informal 
verb pop in, which suggests a brief, unimposing, informal visit, and if that suits 
you) 

[beginning a phone call; fire away means ‘start talking] 

A: Is this a good time to talk? 

B: Yes, fine, no problem. Fire away. 


A: Are you free a bit later on this afternoon, probably around about threeish 
possibly? No, erm any time any other time later on today? No? What about 
earlyish on Monday. I’m free earlyish on Monday. What about, is it a big 
hassle you getting in for nine? 

B: No. 

A: No, okay. 

(note how speaker A negotiates his way gradually towards the potentially 

imposing request to B to come in at 9am on Monday morning; note the 

softening effect of the suffix -ish and the approximators a bit, around and 
about, and the use of the hedges probably and possibly) 


Thursday we’re gonna do a major evaluation task with text books you haven’t 
seen before, new ones. Do one of those before Thursday and give it to me then. 
I'll give you some feedback straightaway. Ideally if you could do different ones 
and we could put them together in a little folder and photocopy them, and 
you're gonna have examples of different types. 


[university tutor (A) to student] 

A: Do you want to just come in and start because Claire's cancelled her 
appointment, if that's okay with you? 

B: Oh that's okay. 
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[message on an answerphone] 

Hi Louise. It's Rick. Sorry to bother you this late. Erm I was wondering if 
tomorrow, and if it is portable, whether or not you could bring in that office 
chair you wanted to give away. 


Please 423e 


Please is used more to soften directives in English than its equivalent in some other 
languages. 


Compare the bare imperatives with their more polite realisations: 


Come in. 
Please come in. 


Pass me the phone book. 
Pass me the phone book, please. 


Give me a call on the number I've just given you. 
Please give me a call on the number I've just given you. 


In interrogative directives, please is most typically used in end position: 


[guest has just been served a cup of coffee] 
Can I have some sugar, please? 
(preferred to: Please can I have some sugar?) 


However, children often use please in front position in such contexts: 


[child at table] 
Please can I have more bread? 


Please is especially frequent in requests during service encounters in shops, restaurants, 
etc., and is used by both customers/clients and servers, even though the customer/client 
may consider themselves more important than the server: 


[customer (A) to waiter (B) in a restaurant] 
A: Can I have the bill, please? 

B: You want the bill? 

A: Thank you. 


[renewing an insurance policy over the telephone] 
A: Okay and what's your first initial Mrs Leach? 
B: G. 

A: And your occupation please? 

B: Housewife. 

A: And your date of birth please? 

B: Twenty four, eleven, forty-nine. 

A: All right, okay. 


Yes please is often used in response to offers: 
A: Would you like some more coffee? 
B: Yes please. 
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Questions 


INTRODUCTION 424 


Questions are broadly defined as utterances which require a verbal response from 
the addressee. There are a number of types (+ 425-4256), constructed using a 
variety of structural patterns (++ 426-432). Some types are more central or 
prototypical questions, while others are less prototypical and function differently. 

Questions may range from forms involving imperatives, to simple 
interrogatives, interrogatives with modal verbs, indirect interrogatives, 
declaratives and reduced questions, all of which have different pragmatic 
functions in terms of formality, politeness, directness, dependence on immediate 
context, projections of degrees of shared knowledge, etc. 

Examples of questions and typical contexts: 


Tell me what you want for dinner. 

(imperative; informal) 

Are you tired? 

(simple interrogative; neutral) 

Ready? 

(reduced question; informal, highly context dependent) 
Would you be George, by any chance? 

(modalised; polite, low assumption of shared knowledge) 


Can I ask if you know what this is? 
(question with preface and modal verb; polite) 


A: So you got here early? 
B: Yes. 
(declarative; high assumption of shared knowledge) 


This chapter (424-433) describes the various question types, and the main 
question forms, starting with the most prototypical ones. It excludes interrogatives 
functioning as directives, which are dealt with in 413e Interrogatives with car, 
could, will and would in Speech acts. 


QUESTION TYPES 425 


Five broad structural and functional aspects of questions can be used to 
characterise the central and more marginal question types. These are: 


whether the question is a complete clause or not 

whether it has an interrogative structure 

whether it elicits a verbal reply 

whether it elicits information or not 

whether it elicits new information, not known to the questioner. 
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Complete and reduced forms 425a 


Prototypical questions are complete clauses: 
Are you ready? 


When are you going to Manchester? 


Other types of question may be reduced clauses, phrases, or single words: 


A: You hungry? 
B: Mm, a bit. 


A: So I'd go to London if I were you. 
B: And what about Leeds? 
A: Oh hang on. Yeah. Yeah. That would be nearer. 


A: I’m very nervous. 
B: Why? 
A: Cos I've never done anything like this before. 


Interrogative form 425b 


Prototypical questions have interrogative form: 
Do you want one? 
Are you nervous? 
Would you prefer Spain or Portugal? 
What do you want? 
Who as looking for me? 


«% 292 Interrogative clauses for the structure of interrogative clauses 


Many questions do not have interrogative structure, and may be declarative or 
imperative in form. Intonation and context indicate that the utterance is to be 
heard as a question: 


A: So you like the people round there? 
B: Oh yes. 


A: Tell me what time you're arriving again? 
B: It'll probably be around six, or six-thirty. 


Eliciting a verbal reply 425c 


Most questions desire and get a verbal reply from the addressee. However, one 
type, the rhetorical question, simply raises a question in the recipient's mind or is 
a question which the asker, not the recipient, answers: 


We all know that, statistically, we’ve got more chance of winning the lottery 
jackpot than of dying in a plane crash, so why is it that the more I fly, the less I 
want to? It's not a question of safety. 
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Even the National Union of Students, which has vociferously campaigned for 
free university education, has now formally recognised that student debt is a 
way of life. At its recent conference it voted in favour of backing a system of 
loans. So who is going to provide those loans in the future? 


Eliciting information 425d 


Prototypical questions seek information of some kind from the addressee. 
However, many questions do not do this. One type which does not is the 
rhetorical question ( 149 Imperatives and rhetorical questions). Another, quite 
common, type is when what appears to be a question is functioning as a request or 
command, where a response in the form of action is required rather than an 
informative reply: 


Denise, could you pass me my chocolate? 
(Denise reacts by passing it; she does not say ‘Yes, I could’) 


Will you stop messing about? 
«% 408-423 Speech Acts 


Exclamatives may also share characteristics of questions (e.g. interrogative 
structure), but do not necessarily demand any informative reply from the listener: 


[opening a present] 
I'm going to open it cos I don't know what it is. Costa Rica. Coffee beans are 
they? Coffee beans. Oh isn’t that nice! 


^ 410c 
Eliciting new information 425e 


Prototypical questions seek information which the asker does not know. Other 
question types may not do this. Some questions simply seek confirmation of 
something the speaker already knows: 


I got very moody, didn't I? 


Display questions (questions to which the questioner already knows the answer) 
are common in contexts such as classrooms, quiz shows and other tests of 
knowledge, and media interviews. The purpose of a display question is to put 
knowledge or information on public display. In the classroom, this is an important 
way of transmitting and testing knowledge for teachers and pupils/students. 

In situations where display questions are used, such as classrooms and quizzes, 
the questioner follows up the answer by stating whether it is the desired/correct 
answer or not (in green in the example): 


[tutor (A) and students (B, C) in a university law seminar] 

A: Right. Now, what about this reasonableness test? What criteria do the courts 
take into account? 

B: What is reasonably expected of the parties at the time they made the 
contract. 
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A: Well Section Eleven says ‘We look at whether it was reasonable to 
incorporate the term'. So we do look at the time of the contract. But what 
specific criteria do they take into account? 

B: Is it, erm, bargaining power? 

A: They certainly look at bargaining power. There's no doubt. But what else? 

C: Erm, insurance? 

A: They look at who’s the best insurer. 


In display questions in media interviews (e.g. a TV interview with a politician), the 


questioner typically does not follow up in this way, and listeners are left to make 
their own evaluation of the answer. 


YES-NO QUESTIONS 426 


Yes-no questions are one of the most common question forms. The reply either 
affirms or negates the proposition of the question. The reply may simply be yes or 
no, or yes/no plus some sort of elaboration, or simply an implied yes or no. 
Variants of yes and no in informal spoken language include yeah, mm, okay, yep, 
and nah, nope: 


A: Is that all right? 
B: Yeah. 

A: Are you sure? 
B: Yes. 


A: Are there any shops nearby? 
B: Yes. Shops, yes. The village centre is about a hundred metres away I should 
say. And there's a shop across the road as well. 


[in a camera shop; a cable release is a cable which enables the camera to be 
operated from a distance] 

A: I've got a Nikon F70 and I wanted a cable release for it. 

B: Erm, is it the remote one? 

A: Mm. Believe so. 


A: There's a nice yachting centre at West Ranby. 
B: Oh is there? 
A: Yep, yep. 


A: Would you like to hear the CD? 
B: Okay. 


A: Can you remember which company it was? 
B: No. 


[trying to identify a travel brochure] 

A: Was it a white cover? 

B: No, no, it was something like that holiday one there. Brown, and it had 
holidays to Prague and Vienna, it had holidays to Bulgaria, it was Eastern 
Europe, I expect. 
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A: Are you coming round for coffee tomorrow? 

B: Erm, lm here on my own. 

A: Oh are you. 

B: So I can't get round. Unless you want to call here. 
(implied no) 


The reply to a yes-no question may consist of an affirmative or negative response 
tag instead of yes or no: 


A: Did you break it? 
B: I did. I pressed the yellow button. 


A: Did you say ‘I told you so?" 
B: I didn’t. I didn’t. A gentleman never does that sort of thing [laughs]. 


The reply may contain repeated elements of the question which imply a yes or no: 


A: Are you rushing about again? 
B: Pm always rushing about, I really am. 
(implied yes) 


Yes-no questions in informal conversation may end with or ..., which has the 
effect of reducing any suggestion of pre-judgement of the answer on the part of the 
asker. This use of or ... may be compared to question tags (+ 300 and 431): 


A: Did you go into hospital immediately or ...? 
B: I did. 


A: Did you reply to the letter when you got it at all or ...? 
B: No. 


> 202a for the structure of yes-no questions 


os 


Phonetic reduction and ellipsis in yes-no questions 426a 


Phonetic reduction of do and did may occur in informal speech: 


Dyou want a biscuit? 
(/d3u:/ = do you) 


D’you get home all right last night? 
(/d3u:/ = did you) 


Often, especially in informal spoken contexts, it is not necessary to include all the 
clause elements in the question: subjects and auxiliary verbs, or lexical verb be, 
may not need to be present as references will be obvious to the speaker and 
listener(s): 


A: You want some more bread, Nick? 
B: Yes please. 
(without auxiliary do) 
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[teacher, to students] 
There should be three sheets coming down. You should have three by the time 
you've finished. Okay. Everybody got three sheets? 
(without auxiliary has) 
Finished? 
(without auxiliary have or subject you) 
A: Ready? 
B: Yeah, in a minute. 
(without lexical verb be or subject you) 
«% 94c Interrogatives with no auxiliary or subject 
4 


+ 429a on intonation and yes-no questions 


WH-QUESTIONS 427 


Questions with what, when, where, which, who(m), whose, why, how request 
specific information about something, and the circumstances surrounding actions 
and events (e.g. time, manner, place). 

The anticipated response to such questions is not yes or no, but information 
which provides the missing content of the wh-word: 


[discussing a new type of cooking grill] 
A: And whaidid this machinery cost you? 


Five hundred and fifty pounds, 


B: 


Whose turn is it to wash up? 


How are you feeling? 


Emphatic wh-questions 427a 


A wh-question may include an emphatic do-auxiliary. In speech, the auxiliary is 
stressed. Such questions often occur in contexts where the asker feels they have 
not been given information they wanted or expected. 

Non-emphatic wh-questions do not use auxiliary do when the wh-word is the 
subject. Emphatic wh-questions involve do-auxiliary even when the wh-word is 
the subject of the verb: 


Who wants coffee? 
(non-emphatic) 


CQ/e-doesxcanteetfee2) 
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What did happen in the end? 
(emphatic) 

A: There was hardly anybody there. 
B: Oh really? Who did turn up? 
(emphatic) 


Wh-questions involving what, who, why, when, where and how (but normally 
not whom or whose) can also be emphasised by the use of on earth, or, even more 
emphatically, by using the devil/the hell/the heck/in heaven's name after the 
wh-word. The latter group should be used with care, and may cause offence, 
though the heck is rather mild and less likely to cause offence: 

What on earth are you doing? 

OR, what the hell does he want? 

Why on earth did it take so long? 


How the heck did you come to do that? 


Phonetic reduction and ellipsis in wh-questions 427b 


Some phonetic reduction of auxiliary do may take place in wh-questions in 
informal speech: 

Where d'you work? 

(/d3u:/ = do you) 

A: Where d'you buy that? 

B: In Barcelona. 

(/d3u:/ = did you) 


In informal speech, occasionally, auxiliary verbs may not need to be present where 
the meaning is obvious: 

A: And Peter goes, like, ‘What you talking about?’ I thought that was weird. 

B: Yeah. 

(understood: What are you talking about?) 


Where you going tonight? Anywhere special? 


A wh-question may be declarative in form, especially if the speaker is checking 
information already given or checking on a particular detail: 


A: So what do you do? You kind of arrive at what time? 

B: Twelve o’clock or something. 

(compare the more formal: (At) what time do you arrive?) 

A: So you just send it through the post? 

B: Yeah. 

A: And you address it to who? 

B: Just the Manager. 

(compare the more formal: And who do you address it to?, or most formal: And 
to whom do you address it?) 


«% 429b on intonation and wh-questions 
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ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS 428 


Alternative questions give the answerer a choice between two or more items 
contained in the question which are linked by or. Alternative questions may be 
yes-no interrogatives or wh-interrogatives: 


[waiter to customer, as the customer is about to be shown to a table] 
A: Would you like smoking or non-smoking? 
B: Smoking please. 


A: How do you want to go to London, by coach or rail or are you driving? 
B: Erm, oh, rail would be better. 


An alternative question may offer the recipient the choice of one or all of the 
alternatives: 


A: Do you want tea or coffee? 

B: I'd prefer a cup of coffee thank you. 

A: Sugar or milk? 

B: Sugar and milk. 

(choose one of tea or coffee/choose sugar, or milk, or both) 


Alternative questions are often asked in reduced form in informal speech, with 
just the alternatives being present: 

[A is a swimming instructor, B is a pupil] 

A: Right then, all go and swim whichever stroke you want to swim for two 
lengths. When the first two get back to the side the next two are gonna do a 
nice jump in and race. Swim back to the side. Then the next two are gonna 
jump in. 

B: Length or width? 

A: Width. 

(gonna = informal ‘going to’) 

[waiter to customer in a restaurant] 

A: Any tea or coffee? 

B: Can I have some tea please. 


An alternative question does not normally produce yes or no as a reply, but no can 
occur to emphatically negate one of the alternatives: 


A: Are you actually somebody who’s working at the university or are you a 
student? 

B: Oh no. I’m working there. 

(Im emphatically not a student) 


[talking about a tourist trip to the Grand Canyon in the USA, starting from Las 
Vegas] 

A: Do they pick you up from Las Vegas or do you drive there? 

B: Oh no. You leave from Las Vegas. 

A: In a helicopter? 

B: Yeah. 


*$ 429c on intonation and alternative questions 
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QUESTIONS AND INTONATION 429 


Note: the intonation for the examples here may be heard on the accompanying 
CD. 


Yes-no questions 429a 


Yes-no questions most typically have a simple rising intonation (~) or a complex 
fall-rising intonation (\’). Fall-rising intonation projects a greater assumption 
of a shared perspective and/or that the addressee will agree with the proposition 
of the question: 


A: There’s a bank machine in the other terminal. 

B: Oh, right. Is it far from here? 

(open question; no assumption whether it is near or far) 
[listening to music] 

A: It’s a great CD. 

B: Yeah. D’you want to borrow it? I can leave it with you. 

A: Mm, thanks. Yeah, can I? 

(projecting an assumption that the listener may like to borrow it) 
Are you angry with me? 

(speaker probably suspects the listener is angry) 


Falling intonation can occur with yes-no questions, especially when they are 
follow-up questions in a series of such questions: 


A: D'you want some soup? 

B: No thanks. I’m not very hungry. 

A: Would you like some cheese and biscuits? 
B: Mm, no, no thanks. i 
A: D'you want a cup of tea then? 

B: Okay. Thanks. 


Wh-questions 429b 


Wh-questions most typically have falling intonation: 

Well whose fault is it then? 

Why do you need to see me? 
Wh-questions which seek to check or clarify information already given may have 
rising or fall-rising intonation: 


Who did you say was coming? 
(please tell me again) 


What was his name again? 
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Alternative questions 429c 


Blvernative questions most Spica have a rising intonation on each alternate 


(7A), arise followed by a fall ^), a fall-rise followed by a fall (\." ™), or 
a rise efollowed by a fall-rise ( m 

Examples of intonation with alternative questions 

type example typical context 


Could you go and work in France or Italy? both alternatives are held up for equal 
consideration by the speaker, and the 
answer could be yes to both 


Was it a CD-ROM or a DVD? both alternatives are possible: only one of 
them can be the right one 


|. Are you hungry or do you want to eat later? both alternatives are possible: there is a 
possible assumption that the listener is 
hungry 


Alternative questions with more than two alternatives can have more complex 
intonation choices: 


Would you like tea or coffee or water? 
(suggests the listener may choose any of the three or none of the three; could 
also be three fall-rises) 


Do you want a sandwich or a roll'or something sweet? 
(suggests a contrast between savoury food as a set and sweet food) 


DECLARATIVE QUESTIONS 430 


Not all yes-no questions have interrogative form, and a declarative clause may 
function in context as a question: 


A: You're Philip? 
B: Yes, that's me. 


The intonation is typically rising (~) (asking for confirmation) or falling (=) 
(strongly assuming something): 

B: You're busy all day? 

A: Yeah. 

A: So you're going to be here about quarter past? 


B: Yeah quarter past, twenty past, yeah. 
A: That's fine. 


If a listener repeats a speaker's utterance as a request for confirmation, it may 
have rising intonation and be heard as a question: 


A: l've got her number. _ 
B: You've got her number? 
A: Yeah. 
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The repeated utterance may also have a falling intonation and be heard as 
expressing a doubt, which the speaker may also interpret as questioning: 


A: I’ve got her number. 
B: You’ve got her number? 
A: Yeah. f 


TAG QUESTIONS 431 


A tag after a declarative clause can form a question. 

Tag questions are highly interactive in that they may constrain the range of 
possible or desired responses from the addressee. Some patterns are more 
constraining than others. 


Types of tag question 
type clause + tag polarity falling tone “ falling or rising constrained or desired 
tone: ~or" answer 
1 affirm. + neg. They've been affected — haven'tthey? agreement with yes 
by it, g (Yes, they have.) 
2 affirm. + affirm. He’s gone back, Aas he? agreement with yes 
(Yes, he has.) 
5 neg. + affirm. She never talked to “did she? agreement with no 
anybody, ü (No, she didn't.) 
4 affirm. neg. You've worked hard, havent you? anticipated agreement with 
yes (Yes, I have.) but open to 
challenge with no (No, I 
E haven't.) 
5 neg. + affirm. He didn’t get it, -did he? anticipated agreement with 


no (No, he didn’t.) but open 
to challenge with yes (Yes, he 
did.) 


Types 1 and 2 contain an affirmative statement by the speaker in the main clause, 
and an expectation of a yes-answer as confirmation in the tag. 


Type 3 contains a negative statement by the speaker in the main clause, and an 
expectation of a no-answer as confirmation in the tag. 


Type 4 contains an affirmative statement by the speaker in the main clause, and a 
more neutral possibility (i.e. of a yes- or a no-answer) in the tag. 


Type 5 contains a negative statement by the speaker in the main clause, and a 
more neutral possibility (i.e. of a yes- or a no-answer) in the tag. 


*«$ 300 Question tags for a full account of the structures and patterns found in 
tag questions 


«% also 100 Follow-up questions 
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ECHO AND CHECKING QUESTIONS 432 


Echo questions repeat part of the previous speaker's utterance, usually because 
some part of it has not been fully understood. They often have declarative word 
order and a wh-word at the end of the clause: 


A: Steve was singing with the group. 
B: Who was singing, sorry? (stressed) 
A: Steve, Steve Jones. 

B: OA. 


A: He's called Oliver. 
B: He's called what? 
A: Oliver. 


A: The map is in the rucksack. 
B: In the what, sorry? 
A: The rucksack. 


In spoken language, an interrogative-form self-checking question may interrupt 
an utterance in order to focus on specific information or to show uncertainty or 
hesitation, or to ask for confirmation: 


I was talking to, oh, who was it, that that guy from Edinburgh. 


[travel agent to customer] 
Well, l'ue got you on the flights that you required, i.e. coming back on the, what 
was it, the twentieth. 


«% also 100 Follow-up questions 


INTERPERSONAL ASPECTS OF QUESTIONS 433 


Questions may be very direct and may threaten the dignity or face of the 
addressee. To avoid such threats and to signal politeness, questions may be 
prefaced with hedging expressions or other signals of politeness: 


Can I ask you how old Fiona is? 
Could you tell me where the nearest toilet is? 


[student to university tutor] 
Ihave a question. Does the word-count for the assignment include the 
appendix? 


The use of bare no as a reply to a yes-no question may be considered impolite or 
inappropriate, and in most cases, no is accompanied by an expansion, explanation 
or justification: 


A: Would you like to live in London? 
B: No, I don't think I could stand all the noise and pollution. 
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Where the respondent feels they cannot answer a yes-no question with a 
straightforward affirmative or negative answer, the discourse marker well is often 
used to signal a shift in the desired or anticipated question-answer sequence: 


A: Do you live in Bristol? 
B: Well, near Bristol. 
(B feels he cannot answer with just yes or no, and shifts the anticipated sequence) 


Oh may be used to preface a reply, especially to indicate a range of emotive 
reactions to the question, in the form of enthusiasm, surprise, shock, etc.: 


A: Would you like a receipt? 
B: Oh, yes, please! Got to have one of those. 


A: Do you feel you've had a good treatment all of the times that you've been to 
the doctor's? 

B: Oh definitely. Yes. 

C: We think we've got wonderful doctors. 


A: I always go to a party on Hallowe’en you know, just in the village hall. 
B: Is it fancy dress and all that? 
A: Oh no! You're joking aren't you? 


OR may also be used to express a polite hesitation or a need for thinking time, or 
to preface an undesired reply which may be face-threatening to the asker: 


A: What do you pay for beef in the supermarket, a kilogram? 
B: Oh I don't know. 

[in a restaurant; A is the waiter, B is a customer] 

A: Are you ready to order the second course as well, or not? 
B: Oh, can we do that later? 

A: Yes, certainly. 


Absolutely, certainly and definitely frequently occur as interpersonally engaged 
alternatives to bare yes or no (if followed by not) or together with yes or no: 

A: Do you think that's a good idea? 

B: Absolutely. 

A: Okay. 

A: Shall I leave my coat here? 

B: Yeah certainly. 

A: Is that all right? 

B: Yeah. Yeah. 

A: Thanks. 

A: You didn't find them uninventive or dull? 

B: No, definitely not. 


*$ 248 Adverbs used as short responses for further examples of such usage 
56 Of course; 57 Oh 


«% also 95 Response tokens; 101 Two-step questions and responses 
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Negation 


INTRODUCTION 434 


When a speaker or writer makes a negative statement, they normally say that 
something cannot be the case or is not true or is not happening. Clauses, phrases 
and words can be made negative. No and not are the core negative words in 
English, but there are many other words that signal negation. 

Primary negative words in English are: 


neither none nothing 
never no one nowhere 
no nor 

nobody not 


Other secondary forms that are used to form negative or quasi-negative 
statements include: 


few little scarcely 


hardly rarely seldom 


The following affixes are also most commonly used for negation: 
prefixes: de-, dis-, il-/im-/in-/ir-, mis-, non-, un- 


suffix: -less 


In this chapter (434-447) clause negation is described first, followed by sections 
on negative words, then we consider negation as a discourse feature. Several 
individual negative words are treated in greater detail in A-Z entries. 

Negation is more common in spoken than in written language. One of the main 
reasons for this is that in spoken, face-to-face interaction there are 
communicative risks in being too assertive; for example, asserting too much and 
too definitely can be impolite. Pm sure can sound very assertive whereas I’m not 
sure can keep options and channels of communication open. Using negatives 
allows a speaker to remain non-committal. 


44 Hardly; 50 Little, a little, few, a few 
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CLAUSE NEGATION 435 


Negative declaratives 435a 
Negative declarative clauses are formed by using not after a modal or auxiliary 
verb, or after the copular verb be: 

Native speakers may not be aware of the history of their language. 
George has not been here recently. 


Julia was not happy about travelling alone at night. 
Can + not is normally written as one word, cannot. 


In informal contexts, the contracted form n’t can be attached to modal and 
auxiliary verbs and copular verb be, written without a space. Am and may are not 
used with contracted rrt: 


You mustn’t shout. 

We hadn't met before. 

My gloves aren’t warm enough for this weather. 

I'm not sure. 

(mere) 

She may not have arrived yet. 

(She-mayn'thavecarrived-yet:) 
Exceptions which require a special spelling and pronunciation are: can’t (cannot), 
shan't (shall not) and won’t (will not). 


+ also 380e Contracted forms of modal verbs for further examples of negative 
contractions with modal verbs and 253b Negative forms and auxiliary verbs 
for negative contractions with auxiliary verbs and copular verb be 


If there is no modal or auxiliary verb or copular verb be, auxiliary do is used with 
not to form the negative. The contracted forms don’t (for do not), doesn’t (for does 
not) and didn't (for did not) are used in informal contexts: 


I do not believe a word he says. 
It did not occur to her that she was in any danger. 
They go into town during the week but they don’t usually bother at weekends. 
His brother doesn't like fish. 
We didn't see the notice until yesterday. 
With the verb be (both as a lexical verb and as an auxiliary), there is a choice of 


contracted negative form in the present tense between forms with isn’t/aren’t and 
forms with ’s not/’re not. In informal spoken contexts, when the subject is a 
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pronoun, the preference is overwhelmingly for the forms with 's not/’re not. When 
the subject is a lexical noun phrase, the choice is more open, but with a strong 
preference for the isn’t/aren’t forms: 


She's not here today. 

(pronoun subject + ’s not/’re not: most frequent preferred form) 
They aren’t going to change the format of these big meetings. 
(pronoun subject + isn't/aren't: far less frequent) 


The plans aren't settled yet, he was saying. 
(lexical noun phrase + isn’t/aren’t: preferred form) 


The handle's not very good, it's loose. 
(lexical noun phrase + 's not/’re not: less frequent) 


Negative interrogatives 435b 


Negative interrogatives typically function as questions seeking agreement or 
confirmation. They have a contracted n’t negative. The word order is: 
modal/auxiliary verb + n’t + subject + lexical verb. If copular be is used, the word 
order is be + n’t + subject: 


Shouldn’t the government do more to increase productivity? 
(speaker thinks the government should do more and seeks agreement) 


Haven’t you got a knife and fork? 
(speaker sees that the listener apparently has no knife and fork and seeks 
confirmation) 


Isn’t this coat yours? 


Uncontracted negative questions have the word order: modal/auxiliary verb + 
subject + not + lexical verb. If copular be is used, the order is be + subject + not. 
Such questions sound very formal: 


Might we not consider those less fortunate than ourselves? 
Did you not feel offended by her comment? 


Is she not an acquaintance of yours? 


Negative interrogatives and speech acts 435c 


Negative interrogatives can be used to make polite offers and suggestions: 
Wouldn't you like some more salad? 


Isn't this a good point to end the meeting? 


Negative interrogatives with the forms won’t you and couldn't you can be used to 
make requests: 


Won't you lend me your bike? I promise you I'll look after it. 
Couldn’t you postpone your meeting until next Thursday? 
Couldn’t she give us a lift into town? 
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Negative interrogatives with can’t you are often used in directives: 
Can't you hurry up! 
Can’t you do something about it! 
«% also 408-425 Speech acts for further examples of the speech act functions of 


negative interrogatives 


Negative imperatives 435d 
Second person imperatives are made negative by the forms don’t/do not plus a 
lexical verb: 

Don’t be silly. 


Don’t expect to learn how to drive in a few weeks. 


Do not is amore formal alternative: 


Do not cross until the green light shows. 


Don’t + you also occurs in imperatives in informal contexts: 
Don’t you try to do that. 
Don’t you worry. We'll do that for you. 


Imperatives may also be formed with a negative subject: 


Nobody move! 


Negative imperatives may also occur with never/not ever: 

Never forget who your real friends are. 

Don't ever do that again. 
First person negative imperatives are formed with let's not and don’t let's. More 
formal alternatives are let us not, and don't let us: 

Let's not get too carried away. 

Don't let's panic. We've got another few weeks to decide. 


Let us not forget the victims of this awful crime. 
(more formal) 


Don't let us be severe, don't let us be in a hurry to condemn him. 

(more formal) 
Very rarely, in mock formal styles, the full form of the lexical verb + not may 
occur: 


[said by a husband to his wife who has just phoned to say that the car has 
broken down and that she is stranded by the roadside] 
Worry not! Your knight-in-shining-armour will soon be with you. 
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Negative subjunctive 435e 


The subjunctive mood is rare in English, but it occasionally occurs following 
verbs such as insist, recommend, suggest, expressions of necessity such as it is 
important/essential that, and conditional subordinators such as if, lest, on 
condition that, unless. The negative is formed with not plus the base form 

of the verb: 


He had tried to call her during the week, but she had insisted that he not call 
her at home and there was no other number he could try. 


Her father had had a slight stroke and the doctors recommended that he not 
travel. 


[TV presenter introducing a woman who has agreed to a secret interview] 
She agreed to be filmed on condition that we not show her face. 


NEGATION AND TAGS 436 


Question tags which follow a negative main clause are affirmative: 

You're not on the same course as me, are you? 

(Yewre net-onthe same course-asime, arent you?) 

He mustn’t do that, must he? 

They didn’t like Manchester, did they? 

It’s not too late to pop over, is it? 
Question tags which follow an affirmative main clause may be negative or 
affirmative, depending on whether the speaker thinks the answer is probably yes 
(affirmative + negative) or whether the speaker makes no assumption about 


whether the answer is yes or no (affirmative + affirmative). The intonation of a 
negative tag, whether rising or falling, also affects interpretation (+ 431): 


They just gave the whole class a warning, didn’t they? 

He has a house in Wales, doesn’t he? 

She’s a colleague of yours, is she? 

You got here early, did you? 
Negative statement tags and negative tails (-- 97b) may follow a negative 
declarative main clause in informal spoken language: 

I'm not at all hungry, Pm not. 


He's just not the right person for the job, Joe isn't. 
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An affirmative tag follows an affirmative or negative imperative. The tag is usually 
formed with will for second person imperatives and shall for first person 
imperatives: 


Be quiet, will you! 
Don't put the rubbish out yet, will you. 


Let's not argue, shall ze. 


A negative tag following an affirmative imperative is rather formal: 


Come again tomorrow, won’t you. 


Exclamative clauses can also have negative tags which function to seek 
confirmation: 


What a storm that was, wasn’t it! 
How lovely to be going home, isn’t it! 


«% 300 Question tags and 98 Questions and tags for further description of the 
formation of question tags and other tags 


69 Right, rightly for right as a tag 


NEGATION AND MENTAL PROCESS VERBS (BELIEVE, THINK) 437 


When mental process verbs such as believe, imagine, suppose, think are used to 
express uncertainty, it is more usual for the negation to be placed on these verbs 
rather than on the complement clause: 


We don’t imagine there are sufficient funds to expand the business this year. 
(preferred to: We imagine there are not sufficient funds ...) 


I don't think dinner's ready yet. 
(preferred to: I think dinner's not ready yet.) 


Exceptions are the verbs hope and wish, where the negation is placed in the 
complement clause: 


I hope you aren’t going to make a mess in the kitchen. 
(-descthepecouwresometeanelcecanesedmAhedateken) 


We're hoping England don’t lose their first match against Norway. 


I wish he wouldn’t make so much fuss. 


When mental process verbs are used in affirmative short replies, so is added: 


Will Tim be at the party? 
I’m afraid so. 

I guess so. 

I hope so. 

I think so. 

I suppose so. 
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If the reply is negative, there are different patterns. Not is used with be afraid, 
guess, hope. With think, the usual form is I don't think so; I think notis a more 
formal alternative. With suppose, both forms are possible: 


Will Tim be at the party? 

I’m afraid not. 

I guess not. 

I hope not. 

I don't think so./I think not. 

I don't suppose so./I suppose not. 


NEGATIVE CLAUSES WITH ANY, ANYONE, ANYTHING, ANYWHERE, ETC. 438 


Words such as some, somebody, someone, something, somewhere are not normally 
used following not. Any, anybody, anyone, anything, anywhere are used instead: 


There is some room at the front of the train. 
There isn’t any room at the front of the train. 


(Fhereisrt some roontatthe front ofthe trait: ) 


There’s someone in the garden. 
There isn’t anyone in the garden. 


(Fhere ist someone inthe garden.) 


I've found somewhere to stay tonight. 
I've not found anywhere to stay tonight. 


CCxe-nedHteundsomesdereto-tavdtenisht) 
Following verbs with a negative meaning such as decline or refuse, anything is 
preferred to something: 
I refused to have anything to do with him. 
(refused-te-have-semething-te-de-with-him:) 
After affirmative verbs no is used, and with negated verbs any is used. Compare the 
following two sentences, both of which mean the opposite of We had some money: 
We had no money. 
We didn’t have any money. 
Although these sentences both mean the same, the structure with not ... any is 


normally preferred in informal contexts. The structure with no is more emphatic 
and more associated with formal contexts. 


Double negatives and usage 438a 


Words such as never, nobody, no one, nothing, nowhere have a negative meaning and do 
not require a negative verb form: 


The compan never told the new staff that mey needed a password. 
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When I got there, there was nobody in the park. 
Dib bee t erectere esa oboch hih) 


However, in many non-standard dialects of English, double and multiple negatives are 
frequent with words such as never, nobody, nothing and nowhere: 


I didn’t see nobody nowhere. 


Double and multiple negatives are used, especially in spoken English, in order to create 
emphasis. Traditional grammar books prohibit them, and the use of double negatives 
with words such as never, nobody, nothing and nowhere is a very sensitive issue. 
Learners of English are advised not to use them. 


However, a kind of emphatic double negative often occurs in reinforcing statement tags 
(=$ 436 above; « also 97b) and in end-position reporting clauses with verbs such as imagine, 
suppose, think. In everyday speech these are accepted as standard: 


You're not going near the paper-shop, I don't suppose? 


A: We won't be allowed in, I shouldn't think. 
B: Not without an invitation we won't. 


[deciding where to place a temporary bed] 
It should fit there, because it's not that big I don’t think. 


~$ See also 119 for the use of double negatives in many dialects of English 


NOT IN NON-FINITE AND ELLIPTED CLAUSES 439 


The negative not is placed before the verb phrase in non-finite clauses. Such 
structures are common in formal, written styles: 


Not having a strong enough defence, the team let in four goals at the end of the 
second half. 


I wrote the address down, so as not to forget it. 


In informal spoken English, not often follows the infinitive to. Such ‘split 
infinitives’ are considered bad style in writing by many people, but they are 
common in speech: 


It took a lot of self-control to not hit him. 


Sometimes verb phrases can be subject to ellipsis (°$ 94 Situational ellipsis). Not 


can be used to negate the understood element(s): 


Come early in the morning, but not too early though. 
(Come early in the morning but do not come too early though.) 


The CD's playing okay but not with the right sound quality. 
(The CD's playing okay but it is not playing with the right sound quality.) 
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It's a powerful car though not as expensive on petrol as you'd think. 
(It's a powerful car though it is not as expensive on petrol as you'd think.) 


Words can be made negative in English by the use of prefixes. 


The main negative prefixes 


prefix examples 

a- amoral 

de- deforestation 

dis- dissatisfaction 

il- illegally 

im- immodest; immature 
in- inhuman 

ir- irregular; irresponsible 
no- no-go; no-win 

non- non-conformist; non-believer 
un- unhappy; unimportant 


Many negative words are adjectives that are formed from nouns + the suffix -less: 


careless endless pointless 
childless harmless useless 
doubtless homeless worthless 


Words and phrases of negative or adverse meaning when negated with not can 
often convey a positive meaning: 


That pasta’s not too bad. 
(it’s quite good) 


[said during a car journey] 
We're not far away now. We'll soon be there. 


«% also 261 Prefixes and 262 Suffixes for further discussion 


In spoken English, no is most frequently used as a response to yes-no questions, as 
a response agreeing with a negative assertion, or as an interjection: 


A: Are you ready yet? 
B: No. Not yet. Can you give me another couple of minutes? 


A: The system doesn’t take account of people's individual circumstances. 
B: No. That's right. 


No, don't move! I want to take a photo of you two together. 
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No + noun is not the same as not a + noun, unless the noun has a gradable 
meaning: 


A whale is not a fish. 

CAwhale-s-ne-fish:) 

(fish is non-gradable: it is either a fish or not; it cannot be ‘more of a fish’ than 
another animal) 


When it comes to computers, er, I’m no expert. 
(gradable: one person can be more of an expert than another person) 


He's no fool, is he? 
No is also a degree adverb. It premodifies comparative adjectives, adverbs and 
determiners: 

The second performance was no better than the first. 

She had been fishing no more than three or four times in her life. 


There were no less than four hundred people in the audience. 


Similar meanings can be conveyed with a negation of a verb + any: 


The second performance wasn't any better than the first. 


In some fixed expressions, no negates a following noun, adjective or adverb: 


It's no good phoning Arthur, he won't be at home yet. 
Gésneteood phoning Arthur — ) 


A: What’s that woman Nancy’s second name? 
B: I have no idea. 


It’s no use phoning. He won’t be there. 


A: Could we change our dinner-date to Friday? 
B: Yes. No problem. 


NONE, NONE OF 442 


None is a pronoun. It is more emphatic than not any: 


The weather forecast predicted showers all afternoon but there were none. 
(more emphatic than: The weather forecast predicted showers all afternoon but 
there weren’t any.) 


None of is a quantifier and is used with pronouns and noun phrases introduced by 
a determiner: 

None of us had much money in those days. 

None of my dogs are ever allowed upstairs. 


None of the book is about phonetics. 
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With plural noun phrases, not one of is a more emphatic alternative to none of: 


Not one of these children has been to a dentist in the last five years. 


NOTHING, NO ONE, NOBODY 443 


The pronouns nothing, no one (also written no-one) and nobody are more 
emphatic than the parallel structures not ... anything/anyone/anybody. Compare: 


I did nothing at all yesterday. 
I didn’t do anything at all yesterday. 


Not ... anything and not ... anyone/anybody are the neutral choices and are 
therefore used more often than nothing and no one/nobody, which are used in 
more emphatic contexts: 


I haven't heard anything from Marie for ages. 

Don't ask me what's happening. I know nothing. 
Don’t tell anyone I’m coming. I want it to be a surprise. 
I can think of no one who sings as beautifully as Lisa. 


It's a big, big secret for the moment. Tell nobody. 


Nobody is a variant of no one but, although the two forms mean the same, there is 
a difference in the way they are used. In spoken language, nobody is far more 
frequent than no one. In written texts, no one is much more frequent than nobody. 

Nobody and no one can be used as emphatic alternatives to not ... anybody/not 
anyone: 

We knew nobody when we first came to London. 

(or: We knew no one when we first came to London.) 

(both are more emphatic than: We didn't know anybody when we first came to 

London.) 


Nobody and no one, rather than not anybody/not anyone are used as the subject 
of a clause: 


We need engineers but nobody wants to learn how to be one. 
(preferred to: ... but not anybody wants to learn how to be one.) 


You can describe the past, but no one can predict the future. 


Nothing, no one and nobody can be followed by but, the whole phrase having the 
meaning of ‘only’: 

They must tell the truth and nothing but the truth. 

(... and only the truth) 


No one but the head of the company himself should meet the delegation at the 
airport. 
(Only the head of the company ...) 
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NEVER, NOWHERE 444 


In negative statements not ... ever and not ... anywhere are normally preferred. 
Never and nowhere are more emphatic alternatives: 


I haven't ever eaten clams. 
(less emphatic than: I’ve never eaten clams.) 


I'd never lie to you, you know that. 
(emphatic) 


Have you seen my keys? I can’t find them anywhere. 
(preferred to: ... I can find them nowhere.) 


There’s nowhere to sit, is there? 


Never sometimes occurs in marked mid positions for extra emphasis: 


It never was very clear to me why she resigned. 
(marked position between subject and lexical verb be) 


A: Janet got divorced last month. 

B: Really? She never said a word! 

A: Well they never did get on together. 

(marked position before first auxiliary verb) 
Further emphasis for never is provided by ever: 

They never ever go out, do they? 


«% 336a for subject-verb inversion after negative adverbs such as hardly, never, 
rarely, scarcely, seldom 


NEITHER, NEITHER OF, NEITHER ... NOR, NOT... OR/NOR, NOT ... NEITHER/NOR 445 


Neither 
Neither can be used on its own in replies to refer to two alternatives which have 
already been mentioned: 


A: Does that mean they're going to win or lose? 

B: Neither. We think they'll probably dra. 
Neither is also used as a determiner before singular countable nouns. It allows a 
negative statement to be made about two things at the same time: 

Neither party has shown any real commitment to improving the environment. 


Neither parent should be held responsible for what happened. 
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Neither of 

Neither of is used with pronouns and plural countable nouns preceded by a 
determiner. Traditional grammar books state that it is followed by a singular verb, 
but a plural verb is also common, especially in informal speech: 


Neither of the two choices leaves us in any doubt. 


Neither of them was able to get to sleep because of the noise outside their 
window. 


Neither of the teachers were present at the meeting. 


Neither... nor 
Neither ... nor function as a correlative coordinator (+: 308). They are used to link 
two or more alternatives: 


Neither the American company nor its British subsidiary have prepared for the 
takeover. 


It’s neither possible nor likely that they will succeed. 


A similar meaning is expressed by either ... or plus a negative verb: 


They didn’t have either still or sparkling water, so I just got tap water. 
(or: They had neither still nor sparkling water, so I just got tap water.) 


When two or more clauses are coordinated, there is subject-verb inversion in the 
clause introduced by vor. Coordination with subject-verb inversion is associated 
with formal styles: 


They can neither understand practical causes, nor are they sympathetic to the 
relationship between theory and practice. 


Nor ... nor can occur after neither: 
He stood like a statue. He neither spoke nor moved. Nor did he appear to be 
listening to what was happening around him. 


Not ... or/nor 
Alternatives introduced by vot can be linked with either or or nor. Nor is more 
emphatic than or and less common: 


It isn’t good or bad. It's just pretty mediocre. 
She was not annoyed or offended. In fact she seemed completely indifferent. 
It is not sweet nor sour, but something in between. 

Not ... neither/nor 

If a coordinated clause follows a negative clause, neither or nor can be used to 


make the subsequent clause negative. In such cases the verb and subject are 
inverted: 


This is not your best set of exam results by any means but neither is it your 
worst. 
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A: I don’t think their products are particularly reliable. 
B: Neither do I. 
(or: Nor do I.) 


The cottage has no central heating, nor does it have a proper boiler. 


HARDLY, RARELY, SCARCELY, SELDOM, ETC. 446 


Adverbs such as barely, hardly, rarely, scarcely, seldom have quasi-negative 
meanings. They are used without not: 


They could hardly believe their eyes. 
(‘They couldn't hardly believe their eyes’ and similar sentences may occur, but 
are considered non-standard) 


Examiners are only rarely generous in such circumstances. 
The results felt scarcely worth celebrating. 
The committee only very seldom makes such awards. 
Scarcely anyone turned up, did they? 
(Seareely-no-one-turned-up-) 

Little and fez function in a similar way: 
They go out very little these days. 
There's little point in asking him, is there? 
Few would disagree with the party, I suppose. 
There were very few people at the cricket match. 


Note also that little and few are marked (more emphatic) when compared to 
non-assertive equivalents not much and not many: 


He doesn’t have much time for relaxation. 
(non-assertive) 


He has little time for relaxation. 
(marked) 


She didn’t have many opportunities while working for the previous company. 
(non-assertive) 


She had few opportunities while working for the previous company. 
(marked) 


«% 336a for subject-verb inversion after negative adverbs such as hardly, never, 
rarely, scarcely, seldom 


50 Little, a little, few, a few 
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NEGATION AND DISCOURSE 447 


Intensifying negation 447a 


At allis the most common intensifier of negative items: 
You've hardly eaten anything at all. 
Are there no tickets at all left? 


They were running the economy without any control at all from the 
International Monetary Fund. 


There's just nowhere at all where you can get decent coffee in this town. 
12 All 


Whatsoever, which is used after no, no one, none and nothing, has a similar 
meaning to at all but is more emphatic. Whatsoever can be used to intensify any 
negative noun phrase: 


I want no interruptions whatsoever during this meeting. And no one whatsoever 
is to know about it. 


A: Have you no juice in the fridge? 
B: None whatsoever. 
Not a bit, a little bit, in the least, the least bit are also used to intensify negatives: 
The students weren’t a bit interested in having extra classes in the evening. 
I didn’t find his remarks amusing in the least. 
The doctors weren’t the least bit worried about his health. 


27 Bit, a bit (of) 


Intensified negation can also be used as a mark of politeness: 
A: Would it disturb you if I use your phone? 
B: Not in the least. 


Not and hedging 447b 


In negative clauses, not is often accompanied by actually, necessarily, really or 
very in order to soften the force of the negative and to sound more polite or 
tentative: 


Her acting wasn’t actually convincing, was it? 
Sorry, but I don’t really feel like going out tonight. 


I'm not very familiar with this type of printer. Can you help me? 
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Other words such as absolutely, altogether, entirely are used in the same way, 
although they are more formal: 


I’m not altogether sure whether we should support him for election. 


The shopkeepers are not entirely against the idea of twenty-four-hour shopping. 


These structures are often used as short hedged replies: 


A: Did you mind not being invited? 
B: Not really, no. I didn't. 


A: I suppose you've made up your mind to buy the roses? 
B: No, not necessarily. 


Repeated negation and affirmative statements 447c 
Two or more negative statements can be used to make a forceful affirmative 
statement: 


[said by a retired actor who is being asked if his day is now boring and difficult 
to fill] 

I don’t do anything I don’t want to do. 

(more forceful than: I only do things that I want to do.) 


[a brand name of a margarine-spread product which claims to taste no different 
from butter] 
I Can't Believe It's Not Butter. 


None of the countries have no proper hygiene regulations. 
(All of the countries have at least some proper hygiene regulations.) 


Double negation and hedging 447d 


Double negation involving not plus a negative-affixed word (+: 440 above) commonly 
occurs in more formal styles of English such as academic writing. It enables speakers and 
writers to express ideas cautiously: 


The government is not blameless as regards the recent rise in unemployment. 
This is a not uninteresting essay. 


Unfortunately, it is not impossible that at least one third of Shakespeare’s sonnets were 
written by Sidney. 


It is not unusual for people to see the film three or four times. 


Double negation as a hedging or distancing device may take the form of two negative 
elements in a phrase, clause or sentence: 


Not a day passes when he does not remember being the cause of her unhappiness. 
(Every day he remembers being the cause of her unhappiness.) 
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[A is commenting on the unwillingness of B to go to a hotel which they both know 
suffers regular electricity power failures] 
A: So you went to the hotel in the end? 
B: Yes but not without a powerful torch. 
(Yes, but with a powerful torch.) 
With the verb surprise, two negative verb phrases in sequence can also be used to hedge an 
opinion or other expression of stance: 


I shouldn't be surprised if he didn’t retire soon. 
(I think he'll retire soon.) 


44 Hardly 
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Condition 


INTRODUCTION 448 


Conditions deal with imagined situations: some are possible, some are unlikely, 
some are impossible. The speaker/writer imagines that something can or cannot 
happen or have happened, and then compares that situation with possible 
consequences or outcomes, or offers further logical conclusions about the 
situation. 

Conditionality is conveyed chiefly by means of conditional clauses. Conditional 
clauses are most typically introduced by the subordinating conjunction if: 


conditional clause main clause 
Ifit rains, | we’re going to stay in the house. 


Differences in tense and modality are important to a possible or imagined 
situation. In the conditional clause, tense choices express different types of 
potential event; in the main clause, modal verbs are used to indicate the 
unfulfilled outcome of those events. 


Examples of conditional sentences 


conditional clause: main clause: comments 

possible situation possible outcome 

If they promote her, she'll get a big pay rise. there is a possibility that the event 
(present tense) (will/shall) will happen 

If I had the money, I'd go on a round-the-world cruise. | the event is unlikely and is purely 
(past tense) (would/should) hypothetical 

If he had gone there, he might have enjoyed it. the event is impossible; it did not 
(past perfect) (might have + -ed participle) happen 


Conditional clauses can be formed with other conjunctions than if: for example, 
as long as, unless (4$ 454-456). For the first part of this chapter (449-453) 
examples are confined to clauses with if. 

Conditional clauses typically precede main clauses but may also follow them: 


conditional clause main clause 

If 1 don’t hear from you, | I'll assume the meeting is still on for tomorrow 
morning. 

main clause conditional clause 


We can manage | if you let us know in time. 


If may also occur in substitute structures: 


Are you coming? If so, can you get ready quickly? 
(with clause-substitute so) 


If you want to join us, give me a ring. If not, then see you next week. 
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Some conditional clauses are used to impose conditions by the speaker/writer on the 
listener/reader or on the situation. These include clauses introduced by subordinators 
such as as/so long as, only if, on condition that, providing/provided (that): 


A: Can I borroz this dictionary? 
B: Yeah. So long as you don't hold on to it. 


He was released from prison on condition that he went into exile. 


THE FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD CONDITIONALS 449 


The most commonly described conditional clauses are often known as the first, 
second and third conditionals. They have the following structures. 


The first conditional 
The structure of the first conditional is: if + present simple tense + modal verb 
with future reference (e.g. will/shall/may). 

In the first conditional, a speaker or writer predicts a likely result in the future 
if the condition is fulfilled. There must be at least some chance of the condition 
being fulfilled: 


If Sally comes too, there'll be five of us. 
We won't have enough time if we want to do some shopping too. 


Will and shall are used in the main clause, not the if-clause: 


If he moves to Manchester, he will have to sell his house in Bristol. 
(Hheaithnevete Manchester heawill havetosell his house in Bristol ) 


The second conditional 
The structure of the second conditional is: if + simple past tense + modal verb 
with future-in-the-past reference (e.g. would/could/might). 

In the second conditional, a speaker or writer responds to a possible or 
hypothetical situation by indicating a possible outcome. The speaker or writer 
states that the condition must be fulfilled for the present or future to be different: 

If I knew what you wanted, maybe I could help you. 

I would do a computer course if I had the time. 

The third conditional 
The structure of the third conditional is: if + past perfect tense + modal verb with 
future-in-the-past reference (e.g. would/could/might) + have + -ed participle. 

In the third conditional, the speaker’s or writer’s attitude to an imagined past 
situation is described. Here the speaker or writer is talking about a past event 
which did not happen, and therefore things are different from how they might 
have been: 


If 1 had seen you walking, I could have offered you a lift. 
Tessa would have been furious if she had heard him say that. 


Many conditional clauses occur in these structures, but there are also several 
other possible structures. 
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REAL CONDITIONALS 450 


It can also be helpful to describe conditional clauses by the degree to which they 
refer to real or unreal situations. Real situations are things that are true, have 
happened, generally happen or are likely to happen. Unreal situations are things 
that are untrue or are imagined, have not happened and are only remotely likely 
to happen. Unreal situations are the basis of the second and third conditionals 
(“$ 449 above). 

In conditional clauses which refer to real situations, tenses are normally used in 
the same way as in other kinds of sentence. Present tenses are used to talk about 
present and future events as well as about general truths and facts, and past tenses 
are used to talk about past events: 


If you want to learn the guitar, you really need to practise for at least a couple 
of hours a day. 
(for any person who does in fact want to learn) 


If 1 criticised her unfairly, then I always apologised. 

(it did sometimes happen that I criticised her, and I did apologise) 
A wide variety of patterns occur with real conditionals. Some examples of 
common patterns are given here: 
€ present simple if-clause and present simple main clause: 


If steel is exposed to air and water, it resists rust for a considerable length of 
time. 


If 1 feel like some exercise, I take the dog for a walk. 
e be going to if-clause and be going to main clause: 
If you're going to buy a house, then you're going to need a lot of money. 
€ present simple if-clause and modal verb in main clause: 
If you have toothache as bad as that, you must go to a dentist today. 
If that's on the disk, we should have it on our system. 
e present simple if-clause and present progressive main clause: 
If they think I’m going to retire quietly, then they’re making a big mistake. 
They are breaking the law if they give you that information. 
€ present progressive if-clause and present progressive main clause: 
If you're getting backache all the time, then you're not sitting properly. 
€ present progressive if-clause and present simple main clause: 
If you're suffering from hay-fever, you need one of these sprays. 
e past simple if-clause and past simple main clause: 


If I missed the last train, I just stayed over with friends. 
(if here is synonymous with when) 
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e past simple if-clause and present perfect main clause: 


If you ate too much over the holidays, then it’s no surprise you've put on 
weight. 
(you did eat too much and you have put on weight) 


€ past perfect if-clause and past simple main clause: 


If they'd missed something out or had got it wrong, she showed them hoz to 
correct it. 
(if here is synonymous with when) 


€ past progressive if-clause and past simple main clause: 
They always took the dog with them if they were going anywhere. 


MAIN CLAUSES 451 


Although main clauses in if-sentences are most typically declarative, it is also 
possible for interrogative and imperative clauses to occur. 


e if-clause and interrogative main clause: 
If you want to speak to him, why don't you just give him a ring? 
Would you tell everyone, if you won a huge amount of money on the lottery? 
If you'd lost your keys, what would you do? 

e if-clause and imperative main clause: 


If you get bad migraines, try a homeopathic cure. 


MODAL VERBS IN CONDITIONAL CLAUSES 452 


Modal verbs (most typically will or would) may occur in conditional clauses if 
they have a meaning of willingness or prediction, or where it is important to mark 
politeness: 


If you'll wait a minute, I'll fetch the porter to help you. 
If you would all follow me, I’ll show you to your rooms. 


If you would have allowed them more time, I still think they would have done 
better. 
(if you had been willing to allow them more time) 


I'll take care of the tea and coffee, if it'll help to get things done quicker. 
(if the assumption is true/valid that things will get done quicker) 


I'll do it for you, if you could just wait a minute. 


Should can be used in a conditional clause where it has the meaning of ‘happen 
to’/‘chance to’. Should suggests that the speaker thinks the possibility is remote: 


If you should run into Peter, tell him to call me. 
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OTHER CONDITIONAL CLAUSES WITH /F 453 


If it were not for 
If it were/was not (had not been) for + noun phrase refers to hypothetical 
situations and actions: 


If itweren'tforthe police, I think those burglars would have got away with even more. 
(if the police had not arrived/intervened) 


If he were to 
If + noun phrase + was/were to + verb (base form) also refers to hypothetical 
situations and actions (with a singular subject, was to is less formal than were to): 


If I was to say to you ‘Barcelona’, what would you think of? 
If the headteacher were to resign, it would be a disaster for the school. 
The garden's really special. If Rick and Joan were to sell the house, people would 
be queuing up to buy it. 
Only if 
Only if is used to impose conditions: 
You can go only if you are back by midnight. 


Only may be separated from if, with only in the main clause: 
They'll only let you check in if you've got a passport or photo ID. 


Even if 
Even if may be used as an emphatic form of if: 


Even if you flew business class, it would still be an exhausting journey. 


If only 
If only is used to express a wish that things could be different. It refers to an unreal 
condition. The clause often occurs without an accompanying main clause: 


If only we could get to a warmer country in the winter. 
(I wish we could get to a warmer country in the winter.) 


If in ellipted and non-finite clauses 
If also appears in ellipted and non-finite clauses in more formal contexts: 


If wet, the match will be played on the indoor courts. 
(ellipted conditional clause) 


If paying by direct debit, please make sure that you notify your bank at least one 
month in advance. 
(non-finite conditional clause) 


© If and when 

If and when are not the same. In unreal conditionals, only if, not when, may be 
used. When is used to refer to something the speaker knows will happen at 
some point in time: 


If we win the lottery, we'll give up our jobs and fly to the Caribbean. 
(speaker does not know the event will happen) 

When Georgina comes in, tell her I want to speak to her. 

(speaker knows Georgina is coming) 
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UNLESS AND IF... NOT 454 


Unless has a meaning of ‘if ... not’ or ‘except if’. Unless and if ... not, and unless 
and except if are often, but not always, interchangeable. Unless can only normally 
refer to things which have not happened or did not happen or probably won't 
happen: 


Unless you can reduce the weight of that case, I’m afraid you won't be allowed 
on the flight. 

(or: If you can't reduce the weight of that case, I'm afraid you won't be allowed 
on the flight.) 


Come over tomorrow afternoon around five, unless my secretary contacts you. 
(or: Come over tomorrow afternoon around five, except if my secretary 
contacts you.) 


I always think Dave would be happier if he didn’t work so hard. 
(unless cannot be used, since Dave does in fact work hard) 


(Leben, PHA Dave-vould-be-happier-unle He-—wo ed 


[speakers are talking about plants in their garden which they covered to protect 
them from a severe frost which occurred] 

A: If we hadn't covered them, they'd have been ruined. 

B: Yes, I think they'd have been dead by noz. 

(unless cannot be used, since the speakers did in fact cover the plants) 


Unless is used, especially in spoken English, to introduce an additional comment 
or afterthought: 


We don't have anyone to captain the team, noz Tina's resigned - unless you're 
interested, of course. 


A: Do you want to take a break now? 
B: Yeah, right. 
A: Unless you ant to go on for another half an hour or so? 


WH-CONDITIONAL CLAUSES 455 


Clauses introduced by whatever, whenever, however, whoever, whichever can 
introduce conditions which always seem to obtain and cannot seem to be changed: 


Whatever she says, don’t believe it. 
Whenever the team loses, they are miserable for the rest of the weekend. 
However late they arrive, how can we find the time to meet them? 
Whether ... or and whether ... or not can be used to link two different conditions 
which the speaker regards as having the same likely outcome: 
Whether we drive or go by train, it will still take about four hours. 


I don't think it'll make any difference whether Jake comes with us or not. 
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OTHER CONDITIONAL EXPRESSIONS 456 


The other subordinating conjunctions listed here operate in a similar way to if: the 
conditional clause typically contains a non-modal verb in the present or the past 
tense, while modal verbs usually occur in the main clause. 


Providing, provided that 
Providing is more frequent in spoken language; provided that is more frequent in 
writing. Both may be used for real and unreal conditions: 


A: But presumably you've got some sort of senior citizen's fare? 
B: Yes, providing you've got a railcard. 


This article may be freely distributed provided that our copyright is fully 
acknowledged. 


On condition that, in the event that, in the event of + noun phrase 

On condition that and in the event that/in the event of are much more frequent in 
formal written contexts than in informal spoken contexts. They may be used for 
real and unreal conditions: 


[from a leaflet published by an anti-smoking campaign] 

Many surgeons offer patients an operation only on condition that they give up 
smoking - and often find that the ensuing improvement makes surgery 
unnecessary. 


In the event that the plane lands on water, life-jackets are located under every 
seat. 


In the event of a sudden loss of cabin pressure, oxygen masks will be lowered 
automatically from the panel above your seat. 


As long as, so long as 
As long as and so long as occur frequently in informal spoken contexts. They may 
both be used for real and unreal conditions: 


As long as you promise to be back by 6, you can borrow the car. 

As long as it doesn’t rain, we'll have a great time. 

I'm always fine as long as I can get about six or seven hours of sleep. 
But I won't mind too much so long as she's coming back. 


Suppose (that), supposing, assuming 
Suppose (that), supposing and assuming can be used to imagine unreal 
conditions: 


A: You just have to say yes. 
B: But suppose you're not sure? Suppose you have to decide later? Suppose you 
feel you have to go but don't really want to? 


Assuming we don't sell the house, we can still move next spring. There are 
always more buyers in the spring. 
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Supposing and assuming do not impose conditions: 


This article may be distributed if our logo is shown. 


(or: provided that our logo is shown.) 

(or: on condition that our logo is shown.) 

(or: as (so) long as our logo is shown.) 

(but not: supposing/assuming our logo is shown.) 
Butfor 


But for is a fixed expression meaning ‘if it were not for’. It is used in more formal 
contexts and is followed by a noun phrase: 


But for Sunita, we'd all have got lost ages ago. 


He would have gone to university but for the fact that his parents were poor 
and couldn't afford it. 


Otherwise 

Otherwise can be used to express an outcome which is likely if a condition is not 
met. It may introduce the clause which indicates the outcome or, especially in 
informal spoken language, it may come in end position: 


I won't tell Brenda, otherwise she'll be furious. 
(If I tell Brenda, she'll be furious.) 


Take the umbrella. You'll get soaked otherwise. 
(If you do not take the umbrella, you'll get soaked.) 


In case, in case of 
In case has a meaning of because x might be/happen or because there is a risk of x: 


I'll take these shoes with me in case it rains. 

(I will take the shoes whether it rains or not, because there is a risk of rain) 
(compare: ‘I’ll take these shoes with me if it rains.’ i.e. ‘I will not take the shoes 
if it does not rain.) 


In case is frequently premodified by just, indicating that the speaker thinks the 
outcome is unlikely: 

I'll give you the address to give Paul, just in case you bump into him. 
In case may, in very formal and literary contexts, be followed by the subjunctive 
form were to (+ 159e): 


Urquhart had taken the precaution of taking down the details from Simon’s 
driving licence, just in case he were to continue to cause trouble and needed to 
be tracked down. 

(more typical: ... just in case he continued to cause trouble ...) 
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The phrase in case of + noun phrase carries a slightly different conditional 
meaning. It has negative connotations and is used for real conditions in formal 
contexts such as warning notices: 


In case of fire, do not use the lift. 
(Only if/when there is a fire ...) 
In case of is not used with an -ing form: 


In case of a breakdown, call this number. 


(bresseotbreakine desi call thi sbes ) 


Lest 
Lest is used in very formal and literary contexts, and is a formal alternative to in 
case. It is used to indicate that an action is done in order to prevent a possible 
negative outcome. It is followed by should or, even more formally, by a 
subjunctive form (++ 159e): 
She threw on a jacket and walked quickly out, head down into her collar, lest 
anyone should later be able to recognise her. 


Lest she appear over-familiar, she nodded and turned away. 
What if ...? 


What if ...? is used to imagine unreal situations and to pose questions about their 
possible outcomes: 


What if she doesn't turn up? What shall we do? 
A: What if we'd waited and left later? We'd have missed the flight with all that 
traffic. 
B: Yes, you're right. 
No conditional subordinator 
Conditions can also be conveyed without any overt conditional subordinator, 
often using and, especially in informal spoken language: 


We'd better not be late. They'll leave without us. 
(They'll leave without us if we're late.) 


[parent to misbehaving child] 
Do that again and I'll get very angry. 
(If you do that again, I'll get very angry.) 


Buy three CDs and get one free. 
(If you buy three CDs, ...) 


LINKING WITH THEN 457 


Then is often used to link a main clause following a conditional to add emphasis: 


[from an Oxford City Council tourist brochure] 
If you are visiting Oxford, then why not take the opportunity to visit The 
Oxford Story - a museum of Oxford life down the ages? 
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If she had prepared better for the interview, then she would have got the job. 


As long as it's okay with you, then I'll stay till Monday. 


Unless you've got certain qualifications, then you can't get a contract. 


CONDITIONAL CLAUSES AND FORMALITY 458 


Conditions can be expressed at different levels of formality. More formal structures 
sometimes involve inversion and the omission of conjunctions such as if: 


[extract from a letter concerning an application to join a Health and Fitness 
Club] 

Were you to apply before the 15th of September, you would still be given a 
preferential discount. 


Inversion instead of using if is normally only possible in the case of the verb forms 
had, should and subjunctive were (i.e. were used for all persons, singular and 
plural: 


Had they not been so uncooperative, I might have forgiven them and not 
complained. 


Should you wish to visit the factory and to inspect the plant, the best time for 
our management team would be in the early evening. 


Were it not for help from a psychologist, she might have been a lot more unwell 
by noz. 


After if, the subjunctive forms were and be are sometimes used in second 
conditional sentences in very formal contexts (+ 159e). Were is used in 
hypothetical conditionals, be tends to be used more in real conditionals: 


If there were any reason to doubt his word, we would ask him to resign. 

I am delighted to see you again, even if it be under such tragic circumstances. 
In most informal contexts, indicative forms of be are preferred, except for the 
semi-fixed expression if I were you: 


If she was to sell her place now, she'd probably make a big profit. 
(preferred to: If she were to sell ...) 


If I were you, I'd book a taxi the night before. 
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IF AND POLITENESS 459 


If-clauses do not always mark conditions; they can be used to issue polite 
directives, especially in spoken contexts, where the if-clause often stands alone 


and typically involves a modal verb: 


[a headteacher speaking to a group of parents before a meeting begins] 
If 1 could just have your attention for a moment please. Thank you. 


[request to a friend to hold a computer cable which will be attached to a 
printer] 
If you'd just like to hold this for me. 


[extract from a letter from an insurance company] 
If you would like to return your insurance certificate to us, we will issue a new 
certificate for your vehicle within three working days. 


Other common expressions involving if include if I may say so, if it'll help, if you 
see what I mean, if that's all right with you, if I may put it like this, if it’s not rude 
to ask, if you don't mind. These expressions add a tone of politeness, and function 
to soften statements and questions: 


You've still got an awful lot of work to do on this, if I may say so. 
If it’s not rude to ask, how old are you? 


Could you move to the other room, please, if you don’t mind. 
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Comparison 


INTRODUCTION 460 


Comparative forms compare one entity or process with another. The most 
common comparative forms are adjectives and adverbs used with the suffix -er 
or premodified by more. The object of the comparison is most commonly 
introduced with than. 

Comparison involves both morphological patterns in the form of endings, and 
syntax in the form of comparative clauses. 

Comparatives often say that two things are different in quality or quantity or 
that something becomes different by changing over time: 


Your dog might be fat but our dog is lazier, I’m sure. 
In fact, I think that this school has a brighter future than the private school has. 
It's getting hotter and hotter. 
Comparatives also say that two things are of the same quality and quantity. 
A common structure used to indicate this function is as ... as: 
Geoff is as overweight as his wife. 
Leeds has almost as many coffee bars as London. 
Superlative forms involve comparison by singling out one thing as having a unique 
quality. A superlative defines a specific member of a set. An adjective or adverb 


with an -est ending or which is premodified by most is a common marker of a 
superlative form: 


Taipei has the tallest building in the world. 
(Taipei has the building which is taller than all the other buildings in the world) 


I've got four daughters. They are all small but Chloé is the smallest. 
Tiger Woods is definitely the most improved golfer in the year 2000. 


Comparison can indicate choices and preferences: 
Bob'll have salad rather than chips. He's trying to lose weight. 
Comparative forms also allow attitudes to be expressed. The comparative form 


sometimes refers to an assumed norm. For instance, in the following examples it is 
normal to assume that people have one house and that ice cream is delicious: 


Jill now has as many as five houses. 


Italian ice cream is always the most delicious. 
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[slower ski slopes are not as dangerous] 
Don't you think it'll be dangerous for Bill to ski on the faster slopes? 


ONE-SYLLABLE ADJECTIVES 461 


One-syllable adjectives normally form comparatives and superlatives with -er and 
-est. 


Examples of the comparative and superlative of one-syllable adjectives 


adjective comparative superlative 
cold colder coldest 
strong stronger strongest 
fine finer finest 
rich richer richest 
big bigger biggest 
thin thinner thinnest 


© More and most are not normally used before one-syllable adjectives: 
She is two years older than her sister. 
(Sheds-twe-years-more-eld-than-hersister-) 


The strongest businesses in the region have also contracted in the last six 
months. 


(Fhe mest strong businesses inthe region — ) 


That’s the fattest pigeon I’ve ever seen. 


In informal contexts, more and most can be used with some short adjectives, 
often when followed by than. When spoken, the stress normally falls on the 
word more: 


It’s more cold in the North than it is in the South. 

She looked more thin today than I’ve ever seen her. 
More and most do have to be used with the single-syllable adjectives apt, real, 
right and wrong: 


He made what he was teaching seem more real, didn’t he? 
(Heqaadesehatbewasteschine seen seater dice ) 
You couldn't be more wrong. 


(Xeweeuldn'tbe-wronger.) 
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TWO-SYLLABLE ADJECTIVES 462 


Two-syllable adjectives which end in -er, -le or -ow can have comparatives and 
superlatives either with -er and -est or with more and most. Such adjectives 
include able, clever, hollow, narrow, simple: 


Peter is the cleverer brother. 
(or: Peter is the more clever brother.) 


The simplest approach is often the best approach. 
(or: The most simple approach is often the best approach.) 


The comparative and superlative forms of two-syllable adjectives ending in -y are 
spelled -ier, -iest. Among the most frequent are: angry, busy, clumsy, easy, friendly, 
funny, happy, lovely, lucky, pretty, silly, windy. 


Examples of the comparative and superlative of two-syllable adjectives ending in -y 


adjective comparative superlative 
friendly friendlier friendliest 
lucky luckier luckiest 
angry angrier angriest 


Be careful! He's clumsier than you think. 


It's been one of the windiest days on record, with gusts reaching 100 miles per 
hour. 


MULTI-SYLLABLE ADJECTIVES 463 


Multi-syllable adjectives form their comparative and superlative with more and 
most: 


He is more interesting than his brother. 


(aisi ; Ban ide heather) 
The most intelligent solution would be to do nothing. 
(Fhe intelli luti 1a] i hin) 
Some negatively prefixed forms are exceptions. They can take either more and 
most or -er and -est: 


She's one of the untidier guests. 
(or: She's one of the more untidy guests.) 


Yesterday was the unpleasantest day of my life. 
(or: Yesterday was the most unpleasant day of my life.) 
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IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES (BAD, GOOD, ILL, WELL) 464 


Some very frequent adjectives have irregular comparative and superlative forms. 


Examples of the comparative and superlative of irregular adjectives 


adjective comparative superlative 

good better best 

well better best 

bad worse worst 

ill worse worst 

old older/elder oldest/eldest 
far farther/further farthest/furthest 
little smaller smallest/littlest 


The weather in Scotland was better than we thought. 
Compared with the other teams in the division, they have had the worst results. 
He was ill last week; this week he is worse. 


The same applies to the use of these words in compound adjectives: 
It’s always advisable to book with the best-known company. 
Don’t you think she is better-looking than her sister? 

That was one of the worst-organised trips I’ve ever been on. 


© Older/elder; farther/further 
Note that when talking about members of a family, elder/eldest may be used. In 
other contexts older/oldest are used: 


Janet is my elder sister but Mary is the eldest. 


Their eldest daughter has just won a swimming scholarship to an American 
university. 
(preferred to: Their oldest daughter ...) 


The cathedral is the oldest in Northern Europe. 
(Fhe eathedralisthe eldestin Northern Europe.) 
Elder may not be used with than: 


My sister’s older than me. 
Gvossisters-elderthanane ) 


There is no difference in meaning between farther and further when both refer 
to distances. However, only further is used when the meaning is ‘extra’ or 
‘additional’: 

I just can’t walk any farther. 

The furthest road is sometimes the best road to take. 

For further information, see your Weekend magazine supplement this 


Saturday. 
CEerdertherdmternmatersee-) 
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COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE ADVERBS 465 


Short adverbs normally have comparative and superlative forms with -er and -est. 
The most common examples are: early, fast, hard, high, late, long, loud, low, near, 
soon: 


Isn't it possible for them to come earlier? 

Who jumped highest in last year's Olympics? 

They said they couldn't finish the job sooner than midday. 
Adverbs with two or more syllables form the comparative and superlative with 
more and most: 

This book explains things a bit more comprehensively than the other one. 

The new hotel is the most elegantly designed building in the city. 
The adverbs well and badly have the same comparative and superlative forms as 
the adjectives good (better, best) and bad (worse, worst): 

The whole team excelled themselves but Jane performed better than I expected. 


We all sang badly but I sang worst of all. 


COMPARATIVES 466 


Than 466a 


Than is used to introduce the second element in a comparative structure: 
London is less crowded than Paris. 


Don't you think the painting looks better in the kitchen than it does in the 
front room? 


In the winter, I think hot drinks are better for you than cold drinks. 
It was warmer yesterday than today. 

He is much more intelligent than he looks. 

She goes there more often than I used to. 


These days Jim buys more things for Anna than Bill buys for his daughter. 


That is not used to introduce the second element of a comparison: 


She seems thinner than she was the last time I saw her. 
(She-seems-thinner-that-sheavas-thedast-time--saw-her.) 
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When than is followed by a personal pronoun acting as the head of a noun phrase, 
the object forms (me, him, her, us, etc.) are used: 

My sister is prettier than me. 

(or: My sister is prettier than I am.) 

vb sisteris preter than) 

While she is training, they'll all have better-paid jobs than her, won't they? 
(or: While she is training, they'll all have better-paid jobs than she has, won't they?) 


Rather than stresses one element of a comparison to the exclusion of the other 
(“$ also 471g below): 

I'd say he was incompetent rather than ignorant. 

(d say he was incompetent, not ignorant.) 


5) z 7 O 


They should buy experience rather than youth and energy if they want to 
progress as a team. 
(They should buy experience, not youth and energy ...) 


Comparative meanings 466b 


A comparative form relates one entity to another. If a person says I feel better 
today, they are comparing their present state with how they felt before, which may 
have been ‘not well/bad', rather than ‘well/good’: 


Their house is smaller than ours. 
(both houses may be big, or both may be small, depending on context) 


The use of even makes the meaning of the quality being compared inherent rather 
than relative: 


You're there for a semester. It's not just three months. It may be even longer 
than that. 
(speaker considers a semester, i.e. six months, to be a long time) 


Still and yet are more formal alternatives to even: 
The last lap of the race was still more exciting. 
Yet more perplexing was the loss of £200 from the main company office. 


Even and still are often used in end position, especially in spoken contexts: 
They played badly didn't they, worse than last week even. 
The journey home was more boring still. 


Traditional grammar books indicate that when two entities are compared, only 
the comparative form (-er or more) can be used. However, in informal spoken 
contexts the comparative and the superlative form are both used, with a general 
preference for the superlative: 


Both brothers are very bright but Paul is the brightest. 
(or, more formal: Both brothers are very bright but Paul is the brighter.) 
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Which of these two photos do you think is the best? I need one for the passport 
form. 
(preferred to: Which of these two photos do you think is the better?) 


In more formal contexts, the + comparative + of may be used: 


The more relaxed of the candidates didn't in fact get the job. 
(less formal: The more relaxed candidate didn't in fact get the job.) 


Promotional texts often use comparatives rather than superlatives to evaluate 
products. The comparison is often implicit with other members of the class of 
entities: 


[review of a new car model; toss in means ‘add in'] 
The Shelta is a more refined, keener-handling car that's a more restful 
motorway mile-eater. And you can toss in the bonus of greater exclusivity. 


Premodification of comparatives 466c 


A lot, far, much 

To indicate a much greater degree on the scale of comparison, premodifiying 
adverbs such as a lot, far, much and somewhat are used. The most informal and 
commonly used in speech is a lot: 


Joan's been a lot happier since she moved to London, hasn't she? 
The film was actually far more entertaining than the review suggested. 


No one mentioned that I would get much less money and would have to work 
somewhat harder. 


A bit, rather, slightly 

To indicate a small degree on the scale of comparison, items like a bit, rather, 
slightly are used. The most informal of these is a bit, which is very common in 
conversation: 


I think the coast is probably a bit cooler at this time of the year. 


I think we're rather more broadminded nowadays, certainly in comparison to 
the last generation. 


It's only slightly less humid here than in Sri Lanka. 
27 Bit, a bit (of) 


Not (all) that much 

Not (all) that much is used with a comparative adjective ending in -er to mean 
‘not as much as expected or indicated’. In all cases, the omission of all is optional, 
especially in informal contexts: 


The ferry isn't all that much cheaper. 


She's not that much older than him, just a few years. 
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More than, less than 
More than and less than are both used before adjectives as alternatives to very and 
not very: 


They are more than satisfied with the pay rise they have received. 
(very satisfied) 


Her tutor was less than happy with the examination results. 
(not very happy) 


No, not any 
No + comparative and not any + comparative can be used to indicate a limit to the 
scale of a comparison: 


Some of the roses in the garden were no bigger than small coins. 


Three of the children were not any older than six or seven. 
(an equivalent alternative is: Three of the children were as young as six or 
seven.) 


Fixed phrases 
A number of fixed phrases are used to indicate the extent (or otherwise) of the 
difference between the degrees being compared. These include: 


all the better any the wiser any the worse 
all the more none the wiser no worse 

none the worse 
She is all the better for seeing him again. 


The film was all the more impressive because the ending left the mystery 
unexplained. 


There's no point telling him. He won't be any the wiser even if he knew the 
truth. 


They seem to be none the worse for having been interviewed by the police. 


COMPARISONS OF SIMILARITY 467 


As... as 467a 


When comparisons of degree are made between things which are similar or the 
same, then the comparative clause structure as + adjective/adverb + as + phrase 
or clause is frequently used: 


Is the Sultan of Brunei as rich as the Queen of England? 

They are as keen to join in as we are. 

Property in Guanzhou isn't as expensive as in Hong Kong. 
Because of the currents, they had swum out as far as they dared. 


He doesn't smoke as much as he used to. 
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The negative of as ... as may be not as ... as, or not so ... as. The form not as ... as 
is by far the more frequent: 


This new dentist is not as good as my old one. 
It's not as cold as it was yesterday. 
The second quiz was not so easy as the first. 


These two extremes are not so contradictory as they might seem. 
(or: These two extremes are not as contradictory as they might seem.) 


When used with attributive adjectives in a noun phrase introduced by the 
indefinite article a/an, the word order is as/not as/not so + adjective + a/an + 
noun + as: 


It was as happy a marriage as anyone could ever dream of. 
It’s not as difficult a task as I thought. 
It turned out to be not so big a room as they said it was. 


37 Ever 


The same, similar 467b 
The same as or the same + noun phrase + as are used to say whether things are 
identical: 

Most shopping malls are not the same as the ones back home in Chicago. 
That woman over there has just bought the same video recorder as ours. 
They’re both wearing the same jacket as my husband. 


Similar means ‘sharing many characteristics but not identical’. It is followed by to: 
Your garden is similar to ours, long and narrow. 
What he’s done is similar to what we’re trying to do. 


Than is not used with same or similar, because than indicates a difference: 


Her Walkman is the same as the one I used to have. 
HHeietonesdsthe sae the the ore sede fae) 
Your kitchen is similar to ours. 
(Nourkitcheniseilard ) 


Same may be intensified using the following adverbs: 


almost more or less precisely 
exactly much roughly 
just nearly 


Your jacket's exactly the same as mine. 


We did more or less the same as we always do, just toured round and stayed in 
bed-and-breakfast places. 
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Very and exact may also intensify same, but they are used after the: 
They bought the very same DVD player as we did without realising it. 
(or: They bought the exact same DVD player ...) 

Like 467c 
Like is used as a preposition and as a conjunction (but «$ 471f below) to indicate 
similarity: 

Your dog's like mine. He'll eat anything. 


Are you going to France again, like you did last year? 


The following adverbs are commonly used to modify like: 


a bit just somewhat 

a little quite (meaning very 
‘somewhat’) 

exactly 


Your ideas sound just a little like our ideas. 

It feels just like a new car. 

His nature is quite like my father’s. 
Note that sentences with look, seem and sound may sometimes not be true 
comparisons but may be hedged modal forms: 


[identifying a coat among a pile of coats] 
That looks like mine. 
(could mean either: ‘It appears similar to mine.’ or ‘It probably is mine.’) 


That sounds like Steve’s car. 
(could mean either: ‘That car sounds similar to Steve’s car.’ or ‘That probably is 
Steve’s car.’) 


49 Like 


SUPERLATIVES 468 


General 468a 


Superlative adjectives are used to compare an entity with a whole group of which 
they are assumed to be a part: 

Nepal has the world’s highest mountain. 

Japan is the second richest country in the world. 

In the 1980s Jack Nicklaus was the best golfer in the world. 
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When a superlative is used with the to refer to something or somebody in a group, 
a prepositional phrase is often used to identify the group: 


Henry was the tallest of them all. 


She was the fastest worker on the staff. 


Note the use of in, not of, when places are mentioned: 


Ben Nevis is the highest mountain in Scotland. 


CBesciesiads-the-hiehestmountam-etLSeotland.) 


Superlative forms also occur in a range of common prepositional phrases: 
She's not been in the best of health this winter. 
The storm was at its worst at 2 a.m. 
Valencia were not at their best in the first half but things improved later in the 
game. 
Note the non-superlative use of most, meaning ‘very’/‘extremely’, which may 
occur with the indefinite article a: 


That really is most kind of you. 
Ghatrealsdedandescecveou:) 


The group has completed the exercise most imaginatively and above all most 
accurately. 


It was a most interesting lecture. 


Use of the 468b 


The is obligatory before superlative adjectives used attributively: 


It’s the most interesting novel I’ve read in a long time. 


(4£s9mostHterestine evel se veadanddesedime:) 
She's not the most approachable person, first thing in the morning. 
(Shesehnss approachable person first thie de the pein. ) 


When a superlative adjective is used predicatively in expressions which define an 
entity, the is obligatory: 


His brother is quite tall but Henry is the tallest of them all. 
(EHedbeethericqatedal be epee is diescotihenedl) 
The is optional before predicative adjectives in a wh-clause or in adverbial uses of 
the superlative: 
Let’s see who’s (the) quickest at answering these questions. 
It depends on what’s (the) best for you personally. 
Patsy arrived (the) earliest. 
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The + superlative adjective + of is also used, particularly before indefinite nouns. 
The structure is rather formal: 


The best of ideas happen when you are not thinking. 


In New York even the cheapest of apartments is not affordable. 


The is optional with superlative adverbs modifying verb phrases: 


A lot of students work hard but mature students generally work (the) hardest. 


The is used with superlative adverbs if the adverb modifies an adjective: 


It is one of the most beautifully structured pieces of music. 


Intensifying superlatives 468c 


Imaginable, possible, etc. 

In more formal contexts, superlatives can be complemented by adjectives such as 
conceivable, imaginable, possible, thinkable, etc., in the structure superlative 
adjective + noun head + complement: 


It's the most beautiful landscape imaginable. 
Superlative adjective complements of this kind can alternatively precede the noun 
head: 


The travelling conditions were designed to inflict the greatest possible suffering. 


By far, easily, much, quite, etc. 
The emphatic expressions by far, easily, much, quite (meaning ‘absolutely’), and 
simply may premodify expressions with the + superlative: 


By far the biggest island in Scilly is St Mary's. 
They were easily the best vegetables in the competition. 


We scaled many minor cliff faces during the expedition, but this was much the 
most dangerous. 


It was quite the most significant event in recent Greek history. 


Very 
Very is used to emphasise superlatives with best, worst, first and last: 


This is the very best choice you will ever have. 
We had to wait for ages. We were the very last in the queue. 


The absolute 
The absolute may also be used to intensify a superlative adjective: 


It was the absolute biggest ice cream I'd ever seen. 


Yes, after 25 years of successful development of the North Sea, our expertise is 
some of the best, if not the absolute best, in the world. 
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COMPARISONS OVER TIME 469 


Comparatives and superlatives are often used to compare things at different times: 
She looks healthier than the last time we sa her. 
They are more optimistic than they were about the direction of the economy. 


It was the best summer holiday I'd had in five years. 


In order to say that there is gradual or progressive change, either the comparative 
adjective or adverb can be repeated or the phrase more and more can premodify 
an adjective or adverb: 


She's hardly eating and just getting thinner and thinner. 
I can't follozu him. He's become more and more incoherent. 


The team started to play more and more aggressively. 


In more formal uses, the adverb modifier increasingly is used for similar purposes: 


We are more optimistic, a little wealthier and enjoy the conviction that things 
are changing for the better and that the worst is somehow behind us in an 
increasingly distant past. 


Ever is often used with comparative constructions with than and as ... as: 


The students scored more passes than ever this year, and the exams were as 
tough as ever. 


Ever and yet can be used as the complement of a superlative construction to 
indicate a time dimension. Ever may occur immediately following a superlative 
adjective or after the noun. Yet normally follows the noun: 


It was the biggest ever demonstration of loyalty to the governing party. 
That was my most difficult moment ever. 


In tonight’s game the team face their stiffest test yet. 


COMPARISON AND OTHER WORD CLASSES 470 


The determiners (and their pronoun equivalents) little, many and much are used 
in their comparative and superlative forms to make comparisons. They have 
irregular comparative and superlative forms. 


Comparative and superlative forms of determiners/pronouns 


determiner/pronoun comparative superlative 
little less least 
many, much more most 


It’s less exciting than the first book. 


That’s the margarine that has the least fat content. 
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They haven't got much but I’m afraid they can't offer you more. 
There's more milk in the fridge. 


Which of you could come and help us? Who's got the most spare time? 


«% also 190 Determiners and pronouns 


More and less 


More and less can be used with all the major phrase classes: 


Noun phrases: 

They ill go on strike unless they are offered more money. 

People seem to have less money to spend nowadays. 

Verb phrases: 

Leeds attack more than Milan but their defence will see them through. 
It rains less here than in the west. 

Adjective phrases: 

Their house is more spacious than ours. 

I'm less keen on seeing Oxford than London. 

Adverb phrases: 

The garage over the road does repairs more quickly. 

He seemed to answer the questions less honestly than the other witness. 
Prepositional phrases: 


The problem lies more in her attitude than in her ability. 


470a 


I have less in common with my cousins than with some of my colleagues at 


work. 


More of and less of can be used to modify countable nouns which are gradable 
(i.e. which can be measured on a scale): 


I’m afraid she’s being more of a hindrance than a help. 


I’m less of an expert than you are. 


Less is used with singular non-count nouns. It is often followed by than: 


Now I have less time than her to do jobs around the house. 


I think I’m getting old. I have a lot less energy than I used to. 


Increasingly, in a wide range of spoken and written contexts, less is used with 
plural countable nouns: 


If there were less than six students in the class, they cancelled it. 
(or: If there were fewer than six students in the class, they cancelled it.) 
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Most and least 470b 


Most and least, like more and less, can be used with all major phrase classes: 
e Noun phrases: 

Whoever has most money can pay now and we can pay it back later. 

We had the least work to do of any of the groups. 
e Verb phrases: 

Restaurants and taxis - that's where we spent the most. 


I wouldn't like to say who works least in that family, no one seems to have a 
proper job. 


e Adjective phrases: 
They're the most delicious chocolates I've ever tasted. 
She seemed to be the least anxious of all. 
€ Adverb phrases: 
Of all of them, she worked the most intensely. 
I think she spoke the least sincerely of all the women. 


e Prepositional phrases: 
In the case of prepositional phrases, mostly, not most is used, and has the 
meaning of ‘more than in any other case’: 


The damage was mostly to the side of the car. 


This action provoked a storm of international criticism, not least from the 
United States. 


«% 190 Determiners and pronouns for less and least as determiners 


COMPARATIVE CLAUSES 471 


General 471a 


Comparative clauses are clauses which express the second part of a comparison of 
degree. Comparative clauses (in bold type in the examples) are frequently 
introduced by as, than, or which/that. They function as complements of 
comparative expressions (in green in the examples): 


The garden wasn't as big as I had imagined it would be. 
The interview was the same as I'd experienced several times before. 
He's worked here longer than I have. 


In Malaysia we lived in a bigger house than we could ever afford in Britain. 
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It was the ugliest dog that I'd ever seen. 


The weather wasn't so bad that it spoiled the holiday. 


Clauses with as 471b 


As (or just as) is used in comparative clauses as a conjunction: 
Do they drive on the left in Australia, as we do? 
English uses modal verbs to refer to future times, just as other languages use 
verb endings. 


Subject-verb inversion may occur after as with modal and auxiliary verbs, copular 
be and substitute do. In such inverted clauses, just is not used with as: 


I only wanted to help, as would anyone have done. 

He was a train driver, as was his father before him. 
[talking about a new computer] 

It's got two USB connections, as did the old one in fact. 


In informal contexts, like is frequently used instead of as (++ 471f below): 


Is he having a New Year's party, like he did last year? 


Clauses with as if and as though 471c 


As if and as though can introduce clauses operating as the second element in 
comparisons of similarity. They may be used in finite, or, in more formal contexts, 
non-finite clauses: 


He took a deep breath before he spoke, as if to keep himself calm. 
What's the matter? You're acting as if you're in pain. 


He looked round the table as if daring anyone to smile. 
(non-finite; more formal) 


When I resigned from my job, I felt as though a weight had been lifted from my 
shoulders. 


Chantal looked uncomfortable, as though forced to consider the matter for the 
first time. 
(non-finite; more formal) 


She stood up as though to leave. 
Ellipted clauses with adjectival complements are common with as if and as 
though in more formal contexts: 

She just sat there, as if totally unaware of what was happening. 


He took off his glasses and began to polish them as though afraid of showing 
some emotion. 
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Clauses with so, too, enough 471d 


Comparative clauses with so + adjective/adverb + as, too + adjective/adverb, and 
adjective + enough are followed by non-finite clauses with the to-infinitive: 


Would anyone be so irresponsible as to drink and drive after a party like that? 

They are just too upset to speak about it. 

He was driving too slowly to have had any chance of getting there before us. 

If anyone is stupid enough to withdraw no, they'll lose all their money. 
When foo is used with an attributive adjective in a noun phrase introduced by the 
indefinite article a/an, the word order is too + adjective + a/an + noun: 


It's too big a job to finish in one day. 
Clauses with the same 471e 


The same as may introduce comparative clauses of equality: 
We're going to Spain for our holidays, the same as we always do. 
A comparative clause may follow when the same premodifies a noun. The 


comparative clause may be introduced by as or by a relative pronoun 
(who/which/that/zero relative, etc.): 


He gave the same reason as you did. 
That's the same woman who I sa the other day. 


It's the same switch that broke the last time. 


In informal use, when same is used in front position, the can be omitted: 


A: What did you have to drink? 
B: Same as I always do. Tea. 


Clauses with like 471f 


Like can also be used to express similarity or identity either as a conjunction or as 
a preposition. Traditional grammar books warn that only as can be used as a 
conjunction and not like, but its use as a conjunction is widespread, especially in 
spoken English. It is generally regarded as a less formal alternative to as: 


But bees, even on chilly mornings, are capable of making a cold start. They 
shiver just as we do to warm our muscles. 
(formal, written) 


Do you go to Giorgio’s every Friday, like we do? 
(informal, spoken) 


49 Like 
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Clauses with rather than 471g 


Rather than is normally used to stress one element of a comparison to the 
exclusion of the other. It is typically followed by a verb in the same non-tensed 
form as the verb with which the comparison is made: 


I always prefer getting up early in the morning rather than lying in bed reading 
the papers. 


The editor has decided to cut the paragraph rather than rewrite it. 
(also possible: ‘... rather than to rewrite it.’ or *... rather than rewriting it.’) 


Rather than is often fronted to emphasise the comparison. When fronted in this 
way, the -ing form or the base form, but normally not the to-infinitive form, is used: 


Rather than complain all the time, he decided to change to another hotel. 
(or: Rather than complaining all the time, he decided to change to another hotel.) 


(Ratherthan-cte-complain-al-the-time; he-decided-to-change-to-another-hotel) 


Clauses with superlatives 471h 
Both finite and non-finite clauses may follow superlatives. The non-finite clauses 
have a similar function to relative clauses (*$ 317j): 

That's one of the best films I’ve ever seen. 
She's the youngest swimmer to qualify for the Olympics. 
They were the fittest team finishing the course. 


Double the + comparative 471i 


Two comparative clauses preceded by the more (or the less, or a combination of 
both) are used to say that one situation, event or action results from another. The 
entities compared are normally fronted: 


The more I swim, the more energetic I feel. 
The less I work, the less I feel like working. 


The more I read it, the less impressed I am. 


The same structure can be used to coordinate noun phrases. The entities 
compared are normally fronted: 


The less effort they put in, the more money they earned. It was very unfair, really. 


Similar structures are used involving the + comparative adjective/adverb. Again, 
the entities compared are fronted: 


The sooner we finish, the earlier we can go home. 
The more important she became, the less we saw each other. 


«% 473b Predicative complement in Word order and focus on subject-verb 
inversion after expressions of comparison in fronted complements 
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Word order and focus 


INTRODUCTION 472 


Word order in this chapter is principally concerned with how the elements of the 
clause (subject, verb, object, complement, adjunct) are arranged. Word order 
choices also affect phrases, and the chapters on phrase classes (155-257) specify 
the patterns of word order found in noun, verb, adjective, adverb and 
prepositional phrases. 


Theme and rheme 

Clauses may be considered as having two parts in relation to how information is 
arranged within them: the theme (or topic) and the rheme (or comment). The 
theme/topic is typically the starting point of the clause, who or what the clause is 
‘about’. The rheme/comment is the main part of the message, the important 
information given about that topic. In the sentence: 


theme/topic — rheme/comment 
Sue | is starting a new job on Monday. 


the clause is ‘about’ Sue, and the new or important information is that she is 
starting a new job on Monday. In English, the theme/topic is located in the 
beginning of the clause (and is most typically the subject), while the 
rheme/comment occupies the latter part of the clause after the subject. 

The end of the clause is important in English, as that is where the most ‘weight’ 
falls in terms of the focus on new information, sometimes referred to as 
endweight. 


Marked and unmarked word order 

Unmarked word order refers to the normal, most typical sequence of elements. 
For example, the unmarked word order for a declarative clause with an object is 
s-v-o, where s is the subject, v is the verb and o is the object. In English, the word 
order o-s-v is marked (possible but far less typical): 


S Vv 0 
He loves football. 
(unmarked, normal word order: the subject, he, is the theme) 


0 S Vv 
That furniture we bought years ago, this lot is more recent. 
(marked word order: that furniture is the theme, rather than ze) 


Marked (untypical) word order may be used to create various kinds of focus, that 
is, special emphasis on particular elements for a variety of purposes. 

The basic rules for clause and sentence structures (* 269-337) describe how to 
build unmarked sentences. However, in connected discourse, other choices have to 
be made concerning such things as introducing new topics, distinguishing between 
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new and old information, linking events in particular ways, flagging or highlighting 
the importance of something, foregrounding some things and backgrounding 
others, all of which may have implications for choices of word order. 


Simple word order choices 

Some choices of word order simply rearrange elements without any other 

grammatical changes. These include fronting and the use of headers and tails. 
Fronting involves moving objects, complements and adjuncts to front position 

in the clause, which, in unmarked word order, is typically occupied by the subject: 


object 
That bowl we got in Italy. The other one's from Spain, I think. 
(fronting of the object in order to focus on a contrast between the two bowls) 


adjunct 
First thing tomorrow morning we'll have to check all the plants for frost damage. 
(fronting of the adjunct to emphasise when the task must be done) 


The creation of headers and tails ( 96, 97 and 474), is another way of putting 
extra focus on selected entities. 

In the case of fronting, the elements remain fully integrated within the clause. 
In the case of headers and tails, elements of the clause are placed outside of the 
clause structure, either immediately before the first clause element or after all 
other elements in the clause. This is a particular phenomenon of spoken grammar: 


header S Vv 0 adjunct 
That brown chair, we bought that years and years ago. 
(header: gives extra focus to that brown chair) 


S V complement tail 
They're awful people, my neighbours. 
(tail: gives extra focus to the subject) 


Choices of structure 

Some choices of word order involve choosing between alternative structures, for 
example choosing whether to use an indirect object or a prepositional complement 
with verbs such as give or bring, or choosing whether to use active or passive voice: 


[talking about birthdays and activities associated with them] 
Do you send birthday cards to your friends? 


The new, important information here, which would be phonologically stressed, is to 
your friends. Birthdays and things associated with birthdays are already the topic of 
conversation; they are ‘old’ or ‘shared’ information. Do you send your friends 
birthday cards?, using an indirect and direct object, is also possible and correct, but 
would have suggested a focus on birthday cards as ‘new’, ‘non-shared’ information. 

Some choices of word order involve more complex grammatical structures and 
choices, for example embedded clauses or cleft sentences: 


It was on Sunday I first noticed I had a rash. 
(cleft sentence enabling emphasis on ‘on Sunday’) 


So what you really want is a hotel that's got the facilities for the children, isn't it? 
(wh-cleft enabling extra focus on the complement ‘a hotel that's got ...") 
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That they thought they could use the computers without permission is hard to 
believe. 
(that-clause as subject enabling extra focus on the object of ‘believe’) 


FRONTING 473 


Direct objects 473a 


A direct object may be fronted, that is, made the theme (or ‘thematised’) ina 
declarative clause, especially in spoken language; this occurs most typically when 
the speaker wishes to contrast things. Phonologically, the fronted object (bold in 
the examples below) is typically stressed: 


[speaker is talking about the early days of computers, and how he bought one 
type after another and occasionally upgraded the power] 
0 S Vv 
And then we bought an Impact, and that we couldn't get upgraded. 
(the ‘Impact’ is contrasted with other computers which the speaker upgraded) 
0 SV 
I must admit, my favourite books I do read over and over. 
(here there is an implicit contrast with other books which the speaker would 
not read over and over) 
[talking about pipes a plumber is working on; contrasting different ones] 
0 S V 
He's got those disconnected, but that one he's still got connected. 


Objects of prepositional verbs and phrasal verbs may also be fronted: 
The other list we can look at later. 


[wife talking about how she and her husband share the work in their garden] 
I do the flowers; the vegetables he looks after. 


Object fronting can also occur in interrogatives in informal speech, but this is not 
very common: 


[speaker is looking over someone's shoulder while they are cooking] 
0 aux S V 
Soup are you making? Wow, lovely! 


Predicative complements 473b 


Subject predicative complements are often fronted for extra focus or for contrast. 
This may occur in declaratives and in interrogatives. 

In informal spoken language, fronted noun subject complements are more 
common than fronted adjective subject complements: 


[looking at a photo of an old car] 
complement S V 
Mm, my very first car, that was. 
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[d modal S V 
Jack, could it have been? 
(fronted noun complement) 


C Sv 

Ambitious it may be, but when a club sells 20,000 season tickets and makes 
£5.5 million during the summer, it knows it is back in the big league. 
(fronted adjective complement) 


Fronted complements which are expressions of comparison may be followed by 
subject-verb inversion, especially in more formal written styles: 


[from a text about the Maastricht Agreement signed in 1992 by 12 member 
states establishing the European Union] 

Maastricht was not a triumph for any Government, although each of the 
Governments present claimed it as one. Least of all was it a triumph for the 
British Prime Minister. 


Children make a substantial contribution to the social, economic and cultural 
life of their families, communities, and even to national economies. These 
contributions are rarely recorded by official statistics and are usually ignored 
when policy decisions are made. Equally unnoticed is the unpaid ‘work’ that 
children do around the home, in the fields, or at institutions of learning. 


[discussing a conference on debt and international development] 

The conference was helpful in aiding my understanding of the great mass of 
information that I am faced with in my volunteer role. But much more 
important for me was to be exposed to the experience of people working with 
the poor in the Third World whose suffering results from debt. 


Object predicative complements may also occasionally be fronted: 


A: Down our end in Victoria Street there was a bookmaker they used to call 
Ray, and he had just one arm. ‘Ray the Bookie’ we used to call him. 
B: Yeah. I can remember him. 


Adjuncts 473c 


Adjuncts may be fronted for emphasis or contrast: 

Ten years we've lived here. 

Without my glasses I can't see a thing. 
When adjuncts of negative meaning (e.g. never, not once, rarely, seldom) are 
fronted for emphasis, they are followed by subject-verb inversion: 


Not once did she thank me. 
(net-once-thanked-she-me:) 


Seldom had we witnessed such bad behaviour. 
«% 319-337 Adjuncts 
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In rather formal styles, inversion may occur after initial thus, and after 
expressions such as in this way, for this reason: 


[at the time of writing, Mr Blair was the British Prime Minister, and Mr 
Campbell was his press secretary, with whom he had a very close working 
relationship] 

Thus does Mr Blair find himself ever more closely closeted with Mr Campbell. 


«% 324 Front position in Adjuncts for a full account of fronting of adjuncts 


Verbs 473d 
A lexical verb with an accompanying complement or adjunct may sometimes be 
fronted for purposes of focusing on some other element of the verb phrase: 


[British Prime Minister Tony Blair, speaking when newly elected in 1997] 

The British people are a great people. There is no greater honour than to serve 
them, and serve them we will. 

(creates strong endweight on will, since it must be phonologically stressed in 
final position) 


Sitting in the garden I’ve been, all morning. 


Occasionally, an auxiliary/modal verb and a lexical verb may both be fronted. 
This typically occurs in spoken language: 


Why didn't you phone your mother? Been really panicking she has. 


HEADERS AND TAILS 474 


Headers and tails stand outside of the normal subject - verb - object - 
complement - adjunct clause structure. They typically occur in informal spoken 
language. 


Headers 

Headers usually take the form of an initial noun phrase which refers to the same 
entity as a later pronoun. They are used to focus on an entity, or to highlight 
contrasts: 


| 


Paul, in this job that he’s got now, when he goes into the office, he’s never quite 
sure where he’s going to be sent. 
(Paul is the speaker’s new topic or entity focused on) 


Edward, he’s always the first person to complain. 


Headers may also occur with interrogative clauses: 
That key, did you put it there or did I? 
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Headers may involve more than one extra noun phrase used initially, to take the 
listener step-by-step from familiar entities to the new entity the speaker wishes to 
focus on or say something about: 


given/old information > new information 


Y Y 
His cousin in Bedford, her boyfriend, his parents bought him a car for his 
birthday. 


Tails 

Tails involve noun phrases used at the end of the clause, referring to the same 
person or thing as a previous pronoun in the clause. Such word order is typically 
used to highlight judgment, comment or evaluation rather than mere statement of 
fact: 


And he's quite a comic, the fellow, you know. 


It's really nicely done out, this place, all wooden. 


The tail may involve a demonstrative pronoun rather than a full noun phrase: 
It's a speciality, that. 
It's driving me crazy, this. 

«%96 Headers; 97 Tails 


STRUCTURAL OPTIONS 475 


Indirect object versus prepositional complement 475a 


In expressing the recipient or beneficiary of an action, there is often a choice 
between an indirect object or a prepositional complement. 
Unmarked word order is indirect object (10) + direct object (Do): 
10 DO 
Did you give him the money? 


Ifthe recipient/beneficiary is to receive more focus, it can be expressed as a prepositional 
complement (PC) and placed at the end of the clause, giving it endweight: 


[speaker B has just given speaker A a present] 
A: Oh, you didn’t have to do that! 

DO PC 
B: I bought a present for Rhonda as well. 
(Rhonda is the new, important information here; ‘presents’ are old, given 
information) 

DO 

The plans were revised about 1974 but they still gave a disproportionate focus 
PC 
to France. 
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Where two pronouns are involved, a prepositional complement is often preferred: 


DO PC 
She wrote her name and address on the card and gave it to me. 
(or: ... and gave me it./... and gave it me.) 


DO PC 
I think my mother gave them to them. 
(preferred to: ... gave them them.) 


Delexical expressions, using verbs such as do, get, give, make, take enable a verb- 
type meaning to be expressed in a following noun object. In expressions where the 
verb give is used delexically, 10 + DO is preferred to DO + PC: 


10 DO 
Well, I gave them a song. 
(I sang) 
(I-gave-a-songto-cthem:) 
10 DO 
The doctor gave him a quick examination. 
(examined him) 


(Thed ‘el -— him.) 


Prepositional complements may be fronted, especially in formal styles, creating 
endweight on the direct object: 


PC 
To his wife he gave a pearl necklace. 


Indirect objects are not normally fronted: 


10 
I gave Liam the wrong postcode. 


(Liem gavethe-wrone posteede-) 
Active versus passive voice 475b 


Unmarked active voice word order places the subject first, since the subject is 
typically the theme (who or what the clause is ‘about’). Passive voice enables the 
speaker either to omit reference to the agent/doer altogether (unless the agent is 
required by the verb) or to place the agent/doer in a prepositional phrase after the 
verb and thus create focus on it: 


I was admitted to hospital. 

(focus is on the rheme, my being admitted to hospital; compare: ‘The hospital 
admitted me’, where the hospital would be unmarked subject/theme, thus 
losing its focus) 


I was just coming home and five minutes after I left this friend I was with, he 
was attacked by two men. 
(the rheme includes the agents - two men) 
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He got arrested. 

(focus on the event of his arrest; there is no need to explicitly mention the 
agent, understood as probably the police; compare: ‘He was arrested by a huge, 
ugly police officer', with focus on the agent) 


The audio-lingual method of teaching was imposed upon us. 
(no one is named or blamed for the event) 


The hotel was owned by the Greek Church, wasn't it? 
(obligatory agent phrase with the verb own; but compare: ‘The Greek Church 
owned the hotel’, where the Greek Church loses its special focus) 


5 also 480, 484, 485 in The passive for pseudo-passives with have 


Cleft sentences (/t was David who called.) 475c 


A cleft sentence is one where a single message has been split/divided (or ‘cleft’) 
into two clauses. Cleft sentences with it allow different clause elements to be 
brought into focus. In a typical it-cleft structure, the focus is on the final 
element of the it-clause (in green in the examples below), with the subsequent 
wh-clause (underlined in the examples) reiterating given or previously known 
information: 


[talking of someone whose job it is to evict people from houses for unpaid 
rents, mortgages, etc.; the dwellings are ‘repossessed’ by the bank or other 
lender] 

He was telling me he was called in for a repossession this week. It was an 
elderly lady who had this house and they'd sent her umpteen letters and 
appeals and she'd ignored the lot. 

(focus on the subject, an elderly lady; ‘who had this house’ is given/old 
information in the context of house possession) 


[talking about waiting for an eye operation] 

A: I talked it over with my optician then went to my doctor and got a reference 
to the hospital which would be about March and he warned me that it 
would be about six months. 

B: So it was in March that you went? 

(focus on the adjunct in March; ‘going (to the hospital)’ is already given/old 

information in the context) 


I doubt people would have as many pets because it’s usually the children who 
say ‘Mum can I have a pet?". 


I've always had morning stiffness, I accept that's part of my life. By the time 
I've had my pills for two hours in the morning, the stiffness eases and I'd 
sooner have a bit of stiffness than I'd have the pain. It’s the pain I can't 


cope with. 
(focus on the object of the prepositional verb ‘cope with’: the pain) 
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Wh-cleft sentences (What we need is a hammer.) 475d 


What... 

Wh-cleft sentences are most often introduced by what. Wh-cleft structures shift 
the focus to the end of the clause. The information in the wh-clause (bold in the 
examples below) is typically old or given in the context, while the copular 
complement (in green in the examples) contains the new, important information: 


[speakers are discussing speaker B’s banking needs] 

A: What you need is a telephone bank account. 

B: Mm. 

(focus on the object; the listener’s state of ‘need’ is already given; the telephone 
bank account is the new, important information) 


[speakers are talking of someone they dislike] 

A: It never happens really that I get angry with people er but I did with him last 
night and I had to go for a walk to calm down. 

B: Well what gets me is the way he spends his time being sexist and unpleasant. 

(focus on the way he spends ...) 


The wh-cleft construction may itself receive end-focus by occupying the 
complement slot in the main clause: 


[university literature tutorial about the writer Samuel Beckett and a critic who 

has written about Beckett’s work, Martin Eslin] 

A: You aren’t just saying Eslin is occupying a philosophically untenable 
position therefore I’m occupying one which is tenable. 

B: No that’s what I don’t want to say. 

A: That’s what you don’t want to say. 

B: But I think that’s what James thought I wanted to say. 

C: Yeah. What you’re saying is Eslin is occupying a philosophically untenable 
position and also has misread Beckett. 


How..., where... 

Wh-clefts with a what-clause as subject are far more frequent than wh-cleft 
sentences introduced by why, where, how, etc. as subject. One reason for this is 
that the meanings of why, where, who, when and how are often expressed by 
nouns such as the person, the place, the way, used in front position to create the 
same kind of focus on the complement of the main verb: 


Well, the way I see it going is that the European Union will expand to include 
not only Lithuania but also other former Soviet Republics. 
(or: How I see it going is that ...) 


The place where I’ve been is where they train local midwives. 
(or: Where I’ve been is where they ...) 


The reason it wasn’t sorted out earlier was because they were short of staff. 
(or: Why it wasn’t sorted out earlier was because ...) 


The person you need to talk to is the manager. 
(preferred to: Who you need to talk to is the manager.) 
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The day we wanted to travel was a Monday, but it was all booked up. 
(more frequent than: When we wanted to travel was a Monday, ...) 


However, when the wh-cleft clause is in complement position, wh-clauses are 
often used: 


[an elderly man, speaker A, is recounting how he was an apprentice railway 

wagon-maker as a young man] 

A: And, of course, I gradually built up then to until I got the main overall jobs, 
and by the time I was twenty-one, of course, I was considered a full wagon 
repairer. 

B: Twenty-one was when you finished your apprenticeship. 

A: Yes, that's right. 


What ... + clause 

The wh-cleft may serve as a marker highlighting a whole clause or a longer stretch 
of discourse instead of focusing on one clause element. This is especially common 
in spoken language: 


[speaker B is asking for advice about pensions and insurance, on the 

telephone] 

A: Would you like me to get one of the advisers to give you a call sometime? 
And they can go over with you basically what pensions are available to you 
and what life insurance. 

B: That would be good yeah. 

A: Okay that's fine. What I'll do is I'll take all your details from you. 

B: Uh-huh. 

A: And then we'll send it out to your closest branch and they give you a call in 
the next few days. 


[talking about arriving late for an interview for a teaching post] 

But by the time I got to that school I thought, well, nothing else can possibly go 
worse than this. And I went in and I got met at the front gate. And what 
happened was I'd arrived so late that I’d missed the tour round the school 
which I'd had previously when I'd been up. And I got there the time that I was 
due to see the headmistress. So I went straight to see the headmistress, went in 
and apologised for being late. 


This . . ./that ... + clause 

A clause introduced by this or that with a wh-cleft complement can also serve a 
similar purpose. This clauses generally point forward, that clauses generally point 
back in the text: 


So this is what we'll do. Firstly, introduce the speakers. 


So if you want to stay warm in winter all you do is you ear, instead of wearing 
one thick layer of clothes, you wear lots and lots of layers of clothes. They may 
be thin but lots of, lots of layers and what they'll do is they'll trap air between 
them and that's what will keep you warm. 

(in this example, several types of focusing structure occur together; note also 
the construction with all: all you do is ...) 
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What I did... 
In spoken language, the connecting copular verb is often omitted: 


What I did, I bought the medium size and they said I can take it back if it 
doesn't fit. 


What happened, I drove through one of those speed cameras and I wasn’t 
concentrating. 


The thing, one thing, something 475e 


Initial constructions with the, a, something plus a relative clause can be used to 
create focus on subsequent clause elements in a similar way to other cleft 
constructions. These constructions occur typically in informal contexts: 


The thing I was struck by was their complacency. 
(similar to: What I was struck by was their complacency.) 


One thing she’s been doing recently is buying white shoes to decorate them for 
people. 


Something you might like to look at is the sequence of events in the story. 


74 Thing, stuff 
Anticipatory it 475f 


Anticipatory if often enables a subject to appear at the end of the clause, thus 
producing end-focus: 


It amazes me how open and honest the staff are. 


A: Beatrice says that it’s hard to insure antiques because, you know ... 
B: It’s hard to put a value on it all for that, isn’t it? 
A: Yeah. 


It says that you’ve got to pay certain legal fees if you leave. You know, we were 
thinking it was wrong paying £25 a week. 


«% 474 above to compare tails with it 
Extra focus on fronted time adjuncts may be created with it is/was not until, it 
is/was only when: 


It's not until we lift the carpet in our bedroom that we'll know what we've got 
to deal with. 

(compare: ‘Until we lift the carpet in our bedroom, we won’t know ...’, or 
‘We won't know what we've got to deal with until we lift ...") 


It was only when he mentioned that he lived in Cambridge that I knew who 
he was. 
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Existential there 475g 


Existential there makes possible an optional (and often preferred) variant of 
clauses with an indefinite subject. The pattern enables focus to be placed on the 
subject by locating it in the rheme of the clause instead of its usual position as the 
theme: 


[talking about visiting a house with a view to buying it] 
We drove past it one time and there was a woman standing outside, she said, 
‘Oh what do you want?’ I said, ‘Oh, well, we've come to see the house.’ 


With verbs other than be, the there construction is confined to formal/literary 
styles: 


A few days after that meeting with Lucian, there came the letter. 


All signs of the market had vanished and in its place in front of the squat town 
hall, there stood only a platform. 


Raising (It was hard to understand.) 475h 


There are often different structural options available with adjectives such as 
certain, difficult, easy, hard, impossible, likely, sure, verbs such as appear, look, 
seem, and mental process verbs in the passive such as be considered, be estimated, 
be found. 

Adjectives such as difficult, easy, hard, impossible most typically take an 
infinitive-clause complement and most frequently occur with anticipatory it: 


It was impossible to say hello to everyone. 
It's not easy to ride a monocycle. 
The infinitive complement may, however, occur as the subject of the clause or asa 
‘raised subject’, to create different types of focus: 
e Infinitive clause as subject: 
To summarise our work is impossible. 
To find a shop open so early in the morning isn’t going to be easy. 
e Infinitive clause as ‘object-raised-to-subject’: 


In practice, however, this distinction is impossible to make. 
(this distinction is the object of make but becomes the grammatical subject of 
the clause) 


Jina's quite difficult to understand. 
(Jina, the object of understand, becomes the subject of the clause) 
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Verbs such as appear, look, seem present various structural options, which include 
raising: 


He always seems to come at some unlucky moment. 

(subject-to-subject raising: he is the subject of come and is chosen as the subject 
of seem; compare the anticipatory it alternative: ‘It always seems (that) he 
comes at some unlucky moment.’) 


It seems that nobody does anything. 
(anticipatory it as subject; nobody is the subject of does; compare: ‘Nobody 
seems to do anything.) 


That looks to be the right place. 
(subject-to-subject raising; compare: ‘It looks as if that is the right place.") 


Mental process verbs in the passive such as be considered, be estimated, be 
observed and verbs reporting research results such as be discovered, be found also 
present raising options, especially in formal and academic styles: 


Overall, the scheme was found to produce clear benefits on an individual level, 
largely in terms of teachers’ revised perceptions and attitudes. 
(subject-to-subject raising: the scheme is subject of produce and subject of was 
found) 


On analysis of the women's diets, it was found that all the women in the 
control group consumed a minimum of 500 ml of cows’ milk daily. 
(anticipatory it as subject; compare subject-to-subject raising alternative: ‘All 
the women in the control group were found to consume ...") 


[text about the relationship between brain hemispheres and left- and right- 
handedness in humans] 

The proportion of right hemisphere speakers was estimated to be about 9.27 per 
cent of the population irrespective of handedness. 

(subject-to-subject raising; compare anticipatory it alternative: ‘It was 
estimated that the proportion of ...") 


Pseudo-intransitive constructions (Fish cooks quickly.) 475i 


Verbs which are normally used transitively are sometimes used intransitively in 
clauses where the real recipient/beneficiary of the action becomes the 
grammatical subject (+ 475h above to compare raising), and where the agent is 
not mentioned. This gives endweight to the verb (and any accompanying 
complement/adjunct). 

Verbs used in this way include: 


clean iron print 
close keep read 

cook open sell 

drive pack store 

fold (up) photograph wash (up) 
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The base of the bed is still in the dining room, they can't get it up the stairs 
although it folds up, you know, it's standing like this in the dining room. 


A: I like your outfit you had on on Sunday. 

B: Frank bought it last year for my birthday. 

A: I thought maybe you'd got it while you were abroad. 

B: No, no, he bought it from a woman, a friend, she makes them and she 
knitted it. Well, she knew my size so ... 

A: Yeah. 

B: And it washes up lovely. 


[looking at a photograph of a woman called Helen] 
Helen photographs really well doesn't she? 


~% also 285a Pseudo-intransitive construction in Verb complementation 


Nominalisation and adjectivalisation 475j 


An option which is often chosen in academic and more formal styles is to use a 
noun-form of a verb as subject in order to turn the verb into the theme and to give 
extra focus to the rheme. 

Nominalisation may be seen as the opposite of clefting (++ 475c, above) in that 
two clauses are condensed into one. The nominalised clause (bold in the examples 
below) typically represents old, background or given information, and the 
complement (in green in the examples) represents new, important information: 


The capture of the suspected terrorists is a major breakthrough for the 
authorities. 

(compare: The suspected terrorists have been captured, and this is a major 
breakthrough for the authorities.) 


[about ex-US President Richard Nixon, whose presidency fell after the 
Watergate crisis] 

Ironically, his insistence on taping all White House conversations to ease the 
writing of his future memoirs was to be the major stumbling block to his 
surviving the crisis. 

(compare: He insisted on taping ... and this was the major stumbling block ...) 


Adjective forms of verbs along with their complements may also function in a 
similar way to rearrange or condense information in the clause: 


She seemed most insistent that we should know it. 
(compare: She really insisted that we should know it.) 


I am very desirous to serve a friend. 
(compare: I very much desire to serve a friend.) 


+ also 142 Nominalisation in Grammar and academic English and 175 
Formation of nouns (nominalisation) 
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The passive 


INTRODUCTION 476 


Choice of voice (active or passive) is one of several ways of organising the content 
of clauses. 

The active voice is the most frequent form, typically chosen to state something 
about the agent of an action (i.e. who does what). The agent is expressed as the 
grammatical subject and normally initiates the action: 


Ken took that photograph. 


Ken is here the grammatical subject and also the agent of the action. Ken is also 
the starting point or theme of the message (++ 472). Took that photograph is the 
rheme; it describes the action, what the speaker wants to say about Ken. 

If a passive voice is chosen, the starting point of the message is the person or 
thing that is the affected participant of the action: 


Those houses were built by John Walton. 


Here those houses are the starting point or theme of the message. Those houses 
becomes the grammatical subject of the clause. What is said about the houses here 
includes information about the agent (the person who built them, John Walton). 
In this case the agent is expressed in the prepositional phrase by John Walton. 


Finite forms 
Various forms of the passive exist (+ 478-480 below). The most typical is the 
passive with be: 


I was approached and asked to go along. 

No crime has been committed. 

We were rung up by one of those consumer survey companies. 

Ne features are being added to the machines all the time. 
Other forms share some characteristics with passive forms and are called pseudo- 
passive forms. They are based on get and have and are more common in spoken 
language. They are similar to true passives with be in that the grammatical subject 
is typically the recipient, rather than the agent, of the action. However, they differ 
from true passives in the functions they perform and the contexts in which they 


are used, especially with regard to the degree of involvement of the recipient in 
initiating the action, as can be seen in the table below (+ also 479 and 480): 


The village is getting more and more built up. 


She had her car stolen. 


|793 


794 | The passive 


In spoken language, the get-passive is especially common: 
He got thrown out of a restaurant in town. 
I wrote a letter to a newspaper and it got published. 


Non-finite forms 
Passive and pseudo-passive structures also occur in non-finite clauses: 


I was grateful for the privacy and to be allowed to give in to the sadness that 
enveloped me. 


Having been diagnosed with cancer, I consulted both my acupuncturist, who 
was also a medical doctor, and my nutritionist. 


I assume the matter to have been filed in the appropriate records. 


Organised by the Norwegian Trade Union movement, the festivities were 
attended by representatives from the church and state. 


Do you remember Joan's son's wife getting killed at Mayheath? 
(get-passive) 


[talking about a baby] 

As soon as you pick her up, though, she shuts up. She doesn't like having her 
nappy changed. 

(have-passive) 


Passives may be seen as on a gradient from most typical, central passives to 
pseudo-passives and purely adjectival constructions. Agents and recipients of 
actions and events may be represented in a wide range of ways. 


Examples of passives, pseudo-passives, and related constructions 


example comments 

He was killed in the war. central be-passive 

They got arrested. central get-passive 

He got himself promoted to manager. reflexive get-passive (recipient more actively 
involved) 

We had some trees taken down. have-pseudo-passive (causative: beneficiary of 


the action initiated the action) 
They had their garden furniture stolen last year. have-pseudo-passive (non-causative: beneficiary 
of the action did not initiate the action) 


I got my car serviced in that garage once. get-pseudo-passive (causative: beneficiary of the 
action initiated the action) 

I'll get you set up on the computer and then get-pseudo-passive (describes a process initiated 

you can work away on your oun. by someone who may or may not be the agent) 

I'm quite fascinated by what you say. semi-passive (like passive but also like adjectival 
construction: may be modified like an adjective) 

He's totally obsessed with astrology. more adjectival; prepositional complement has 
no active agent role 

The tape seems to have got stuck. resultative; describes a state resulting from an 
agentless process 

The handle's broken. adjectival; describes a state 
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VERB COMPLEMENTATION AND PASSIVE VOICE 477 


Only transitive clauses and certain clauses where the verb has a prepositional 
phrase complement may be made passive. Other active-voice clauses may not be 
made passive: 


Active: Someone stole the car. 
(monotransitive: direct object) 

Passive: The car was stolen. 

Active: Someone gave him a warning. 
(ditransitive: direct and indirect object) 
Passive 1: He was given a warning. 
Passive 2: A warning was given to him. 
Active: Someone broke into their car. 
(verb + prepositional phrase complement) 
Passive: Their car was broken into. 


Passives are not formed from copular verbs: 
She’s a teacher. 
(AHeacheris seer sy Hes) 

Carol seems right for the job. 
(Zhejeb-ceemedaiehiu-Carel) 


Paula became a nurse. 


(Annaeseswas-becerte by Pate ) 


THE BE-PASSIVE: FORMATION 478 


The be-passive is formed by making the object of an action or event the 
grammatical subject of the clause and by using auxiliary be + the -ed participle 
(ed-p) of the verb. 
The agent may be realised as a prepositional phrase, most typically with by 
(7$ 481 below): 
subject verb object 
Active: A police patrol | spotted | a suspicious vehicle. 


subject be + ed-p agent phrase 
Passive: A suspicious vehicle | was spotted | by a police patrol. 


Be-passives are different from lexical verb be plus -ed form adjectives, which 
cannot normally have an agent phrase, and which may have particular 
prepositional structures following them: 


I'm worried about my mother. 
(-ed form adjective) 


(Ameseergiecbuanmemether.) 
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Most people are worried by the thought of what a surgeon's going to do. 


(passive clause) 


They're just tired of each other. 


(Fhey'rejusttired-by-eaeh-other.) 


The table below gives examples of be-passive structures (in green) in different 
tense-aspect combinations. The passive elements are realised in the final 
be-auxiliary and the -ed participle (in bold). The examples marked with an 
asterisk (*) represent very rare types. 


Examples of be-passive structures 


tense-aspect form 


example 


present simple 


They are sold in three sizes. 


present progressive 
past simple 


The house is being sold. 
Alison and Jane weren't asked for their views. 


past progressive 


Did you feel as if you were being ignored? 


present perfect simple 


Has her father been told? 


present perfect progressive 


He has been being watched by the police for about three weeks.* 


past perfect simple 


I saw at once how it had been done. 


past perfect progressive 


The town had already been being visited by three coaches full of 
tourists.* 


modal simple 


The top can be left on. 


modal progressive 


They'll be being interviewed when we're in our meeting. 


modal perfect simple 


He fears that a man may have been hanged because of his 
carelessness. 


modal perfect progressive 


The house might have been being watched while we were away, 
before they burgled it.* 


THE GET-PASSIVE: FORMATION 479 


The get-passive is formed with get + the -ed participle of the verb. As with be, a 
range of tense-aspect forms is possible, though in fact a narrower range of forms 
actually occurs. These are the most frequent: 


Do you know how much lawyers get paid for an hour, the best ones? 


[reference to a company receiving a fine for safety violations] 
They're getting fined by the Health and Safety Executive. 


All of a sudden they got raided by the police. 


[student talking about upcoming hectic social timetable] 
I've got invited to the school ball as well. 


We found some parcels that had got pushed into the corner. 


They may have got mixed up the first time we used them. 
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Reflexive structures occur with get-passives when the recipient of an action/event 
is felt to share at least some of the role of agent: 


She got herself locked out. 
(it was an accident, but partly her fault; compare: ‘She got locked out’, which 
was not her fault) 


A get-passive structure similar to the pseudo-passive with have occurs 
occasionally in informal spoken language. The construction enables a person 
affected by an action or event to be made the grammatical subject: 


[talking of strict customs searches at airports] 
I got my belt searched once when I went to Sweden. 
(non-causative; similar to: I had my belt searched/my belt was searched ...) 


I'll get you sorted out with some boots for the walk, cos it'll be muddy. 
(causative: I myself will give you the boots or I'll find someone else to give them 
to you) 


Prepositional phrases expressing an agent, although they do occur with get- 
passives, are far rarer than with be-passives: 


She got arrested by the Austrian police. 


PSEUDO-PASSIVES WITH HAVE: FORMATION 480 


Pseudo-passives with have are formed with have + an object + the -ed participle 
of the verb (ed-p): 


have object ed-p 
Hilary had her luggage searched at the airport. 


Did we tell you about the incident with the next door neighbour who'd had his 
car kicked? 


We had the house painted last year. 


[complaining about someone who receives social security benefits and who 
refused a job] 

Now that man should have his benefits stopped because there was a job for 
£400 a week and he said no. 


© The pseudo-passive word order have + object + -ed participle is different from 
that of active present and past perfect verb phrases: 


I had my hair cut the day before the wedding. 
(‘I had cut my hair the day before the wedding’ would mean I did it myself) 


Do they have their car serviced regularly? 
(‘Have they serviced their car regularly?’ would suggest they normally do it 
themselves) 
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AGENT PHRASES 481 


Agent phrases most typically begin with by: 

I was sort of adopted by a wonderful family. 

Pollution in cities is also caused by cars, lorries, big buses, trains. 
Other prepositions are used when the grammatical subject of the equivalent active 
clause is not the true active agent of an event. This often occurs with stative verbs: 


The instructions are included on a separate sheet. 
(active equivalent: ‘This sheet includes the instructions.’; the sheet is not the 
true active agent - the agent is the person who included the instructions) 


Clothes are sold in supermarkets these days. 
(active equivalent: ‘Supermarkets sell clothes these days.’; the true agent of the 
selling is ‘companies’ - supermarkets are the places where the clothes are sold) 


I got covered in mud when I fell. 


PASSIVES WITHOUT AN AGENT PHRASE 482 


General 482a 


Passives frequently occur without an agent phrase and are called agentless 
passives. There are a number of reasons why such a choice might be made. The 
entity responsible for an action may not be known or may not be considered 
relevant, or may simply be obvious. 

The agentless passive enables focus to fall on the process. What is or is not 
done, or what happens, is important: 


Swimming in the lake is prohibited. 

The interview is being televised tonight. 

The town was rebuilt after the war. 

Five of us were sacked for no reason. 

Applications should be received by Friday June 25rd. 
Taxes will have to be put up again. 

It was agreed that no action needed to be taken. 


There were twenty people arrested. 


Get-passives occur more frequently with no agent phrase than be-passives: 
She's been a bit nervous ever since we got burgled. 


He got conscripted into the army and had to go to Belgium. 
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Reference to the agent(s) may be omitted in order to deflect possible criticism, 
because it may be embarrassing/inappropriate to mention the agent, or because it 
may be necessary to omit such reference: 


I’m sorry. It seems that your forms got mislaid. 
I've been told that she is unreliable. 
Students will be penalised for late submission of assignments. 


We would like a new approach to be worked out. 


Detached/impersonal styles 482b 


Agentless passives are conventionally used in impersonal speaking and writing 
styles (e.g. academic and technical language) when processes are the focus of 
attention: 


Heat was applied until the mixture came to the boil. 

The central heating system has to be regularly maintained. 

Vitamin tablets should be taken daily. 
Such impersonal uses often involve reporting verbs such as believe, consider, find, 
say, think: 


What is poverty? Much of the debate centres on what level of income is 
considered to be the poverty level. 


[scientific text about birds: young here means ‘young birds] 
Losses of eggs and young were found to be relatively constant throughout the 
season, even though their numbers increased dramatically for a short time. 


Anticipatory it 482c 
Anticipatory it makes forward reference to a complement clause, and may be used 
to express impersonal agency: 


The German reply was exactly what the Austrian government had wanted. It 
was decided to issue an ultimatum to the Serbian government, framed in a 
manner that would be likely to provoke war. 


It has been argued that rights are inevitably relative to each culture. 


Existential there 482d 


Existential there allows an indefinite subject to be placed later in a passive clause. 
This has the effect of creating greater focus on the passive subject: 


There were hundreds killed in the earthquake. 
(Note the word order. Fherewere kitted hundreds in the earthquake.) 


I did complain, but there was no action taken at the time. 
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Functions of the get-passive 483 


The get-passive is used in more informal contexts and is more common in spoken than in 
written English. It is only used with dynamic verbs (verbs denoting actions or events rather 
than states): 


A headmaster got stabbed a few weeks ago. What is the world coming to? 
(dynamic verb) 


The standard unit of mass used by all scientists is kept at the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures at Sévres, near Paris, France. 

(non-dynamic verb: Fhestandard unit ef masstised by-all scientists sets keptatthe 
lsversudena-BsseauoLMelehteed beast | 


The get-passive enables a clear distinction to be made between a dynamic event and a state 
or situation: 


The fence got damaged. 
(dynamic event) 


The fence was damaged. 
(not clear if it is a state or a dynamic event) 


The get-passive places a little more emphasis on the grammatical subject or the entities 
involved. For this reason it is often used to recount newsworthy events. The actions/events 
most typically do not benefit the entity described and the form is often used when a 
situation is judged to be problematic in some way: 


[speaker who once worked for a tobacco company] 
Well actually I got sacked because I was purposely trying to disrupt the business cos I 
hate smoking so much. 


A: My interview was supposed to be on the fifteenth and then it got moved to the 
nineteenth. 

B: Oh no. 

A: And then guess what Martin. 

B: What? 

A: It got cancelled at five to eleven on the nineteenth. 


The get-passive is not used exclusively in negative or problematic contexts, and positive 
newsworthy events are also (though less often) described using the get-passive: 


Liam got promoted again. He’s now the sales and marketing director. 


[tennis player talking] 
I got picked for the county so I played county matches. 


When a reflexive construction is used with the get-passive, it often indicates the 
involvement or responsibility of the grammatical subject: 


Somehow the key got itself jammed in the door. 
(speaker ‘blames’ the key) 


For all his power, you see, Dr Primo Nebiolo has never succeeded in getting himself 
elected to the International Olympic Committee. 
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The get-passive is informal. In the following examples the get-passive sentences would be 
more likely to be used in informal contexts. The be-passive equivalents sound more 
detached and neutral: 


He damaged the picture and got sued by the owners, who said that it had lessened its 
value. 


(He damaged the picture and was sued by the owners, who said that it had lessened its 
value.) 


That town got really badly hit by an earth tremor. 
(That town was really badly hit by an earth tremor.) 


FUNCTIONS OF PSEUDO-PASSIVES WITH HAVE 484 


The have-pseudo-passive most typically enables a person affected by an action or 
event to be made the grammatical subject, thereby making that person the starting 
point for the message: 


They had their keys stolen. 


He had his window smashed. 


Other alternatives make different participants the theme of the sentence: 
Someone stole their keys. 


Their keys were/got stolen. 


The meaning may be causative or non-causative: 


I don't mind paying to go to the dentist or to have my eyes checked. 
(causative: I make it happen) 


My friend round the corner recently had his video stolen. 
(non-causative: it was not his intention or aim) 


In the case of some verbs which take an object plus prepositional complement, the 
have-pseudo-passive compensates for the lack of a be-passive and enables the 
affected participant to become the theme: 


I've had some ideas suggested to me, but I need time to think. 
(or: Some ideas have been suggested to me ...) 


(£xe-beer-sucsestedcsomeddeas— ) 


We'll have that explained to us all over again at the next meeting, I'll bet. 
(or: That will be explained to us all over again ...) 


GAs bee plaised theteatloveraeata— ) 
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The meaning of the have-pseudo-passive is not the same as the perfect aspect 
form of the verb: 


Oh, you've had your hair cut. It looks nice. 
(someone, a hairdresser, cut your hair; ‘Oh, you've cut your hair’ would 
mean you did it yourself) 


GET- AND HAVE-PSEUDO-PASSIVES 485 


Get-pseudo-passives and have-pseudo-passives can often both be used to express 
causative and non-causative meanings. The have-passive is more formal than the 
get-passive: 

We got our car radio stolen twice on holiday. 

(or: We had our car radio stolen twice on holiday.) 


They'll have had the phone connected by now. 
(or: They'll have got the phone connected by now.) 


I have my hair done about once a month. 
(or: I get my hair done about once a month.) 


VERBS USUALLY ONLY FOUND IN THE PASSIVE 486 


Some verbs are most typically used in the passive rather than the active voice. 
These include: 


be born be populated be strezn 


be deemed be stranded be taken aback 


Were you born in Bristol, Mary? 
(used in the past tense: Areyoubormin Bristol Mary?) 


They were deemed unsuitable as foster-parents. 
They were taken aback by the violence of the film's ending. 


DESERVE, NEED, REQUIRE, WANT WITH A PASSIVE MEANING 487 


Deserve, need, require and want can be followed by an active -ing form structure 
although the grammatical subject is the affected participant of the process 
denoted by the verb, thus creating a meaning similar to a passive voice structure: 


The picture's dark, very dark. It needs restoring. 
(similar to: It should be restored.) 


Your jacket wants cleaning. 
(similar to: It should be cleaned.) 


«% also 475b Active versus passive voice in Word order and focus 
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Speech representation 


INTRODUCTION 488 


Representations of speech are ways of reporting one's own or another person's 
speech. Speech reports are normally divided into direct and indirect reports. 


Direct reports 

A direct report consists of a reporting clause and a reported clause. The reporting 
clause contains a verb indicating speech, such as ask, demand, say, shout, tell. 
The reported clause represents or attempts to recreate the exact words someone 
used, as they occurred at the moment of speaking, with the same pronouns, 
tenses, clause types, etc. which the original speaker used. The reported clause is 
separated by punctuation from the reporting clause, usually by means of commas 
and speech marks (normally single or double inverted commas): 


clauses 
reporting reported 
1 She said, “What shall I do?" 
clauses 
reported reporting 
2 “Where are you going?" he asked. 


Indirect reports 
An indirect report consists of a reporting clause, plus a reported clause which is 
more fully integrated as the object of the reporting verb and not usually separated 
by punctuation. The reported clause has a form which reflects the speech act of 
the original utterance. 

The reported clause may be a that-clause (reporting a statement), a wh-clause 
(reporting a wh-question or exclamation), a clause with if or whether (reporting a 
polar question) or an infinitive clause (reporting a directive): 


e Reporting statements: 


She informed me that she used to know my mother and was on friendly terms 
with half a dozen of my aunts. 


I told him I hadn't seen it. 
(that-clause with zero-that) 


e Reporting wh-questions and exclamations: 
Miguel told me what happened at the farmhouse tonight. 
She asked who we'd been talking to. 


She remarked what a beautiful house it was. 
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e Reporting polar (yes-vo) and alternative questions: 
Pointing at my forehead, he asked if I had been fighting. 
She took his hand and asked whether he had slept. 

I asked her if she was full-time or just part-time. 

e Reporting directives: 


A: I told you to phone her up. 
B: I know. Er, sorry, I forgot. 


The doctor ordered him to rest for at least a month. 


When someone's words are reported indirectly, pronouns, tenses, clause types, 
etc. change to reflect the situation of the current report in relation to the original 
moment of speaking of the words reported. 

Example 1 above (She said, *What shall I do?") would typically be made into 
an indirect report as in 1a: 


la She asked what she should do. 


e [has now become she, as the speaker is reporting the words of a female third 
person. 

e Shall has become should to reflect the time lapse since the words were uttered. 

e The interrogative clause has become declarative as the clause is now an indirect 
report and is no longer a direct question. 

e Said has become asked as a question is being reported. 


Example 2 above (“Where are you going?" he asked.) would typically be made 
into an indirect report as in 2a, with similar changes to the grammar of pronouns, 
tenses and clause types: 


2a He asked where I was/we were/they were going. 


Other ways of reporting 

In direct speech, the report represents or attempts to recreate or give the illusion 
of the original speaker's exact words. In indirect speech reports, the report is not 
necessarily meant to be a recreation of someone's exact words; it may function 
just to report the content of what they said. 

Speech reports, both direct and indirect, are most commonly made with 
reporting clauses containing verbs such as ask, say and tell with a reported clause. 
There are also other, more indirect ways in which people's speech can be 
reported, by using nouns such as argument, comment, complaint, observation, 
remark to refer to someone's words, or by quoting them, especially the words of 
famous people: 


I didn't like his comment that we were spending too much money. 
Well their biggest complaint was that the room was too small. 


To quote Shakespeare: “All the world's a stage, and all the men and women 
merely players." 
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Speech reports may be reports of real, past speech events or they may be 
hypothetical or be reports of things people will say or intend to say: 


If he asks me to do it again, I think Pll just say, “No. Do it yourself." 
We should ask them what day they can deliver the fridge and things. 


REPORTING VERBS 489 


Say in its past tense form said is by far the most frequent reporting verb in direct 
reports, especially in everyday spoken language: 


I said, ‘Gran, I was only doing this while I was waiting for the kettle to boil.’ 


‘So you're too busy for me,’ he said. ‘I feared it had come to that.’ 


Say and tell are also by far the most frequent reporting verbs in indirect reports in 
everyday spoken language: 


And after a moment he said that he had been in the valley for forty-seven years. 


Mrs Johnson told her that Robert was part of a consortium. 


Ask is used frequently in informal conversation for indirect reports, but not for 
direct reports: 


They asked me what I thought about the food. 


The use of ask in direct reports is mostly confined to written fictional styles: 


‘Will you not tell me the truth now?’ he asked. 


Say versus tell 489a 


Say and tell function differently in speech reports. Tell focuses on the content or message of 
what was said: 


She told him they were going on holiday. 
(focus on the information) 


Say focuses more on the words someone said: 
‘Hello,’ she said. 
(Hele; shetotd me,) 
Say can introduce direct reports. Tell is not normally used in this way: 


He said, ‘I’m not paying £50 for that.’ 
(He-told-me; Pit net paying £56 for that, ) 
Say and tell have different rules of complementation. Say is used with an optional 


prepositional complement and an object (which is the reported clause). Tell normally has an 
indirect object, along with a direct object (which is the reported clause): 


I said to her, ‘When I’m ready I'll tell you.’ 
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She said she didn't know anything about it. 
(or: She told me she didn't know anything about it.) 
(£hecteddodsedid oce es bee) 


And then they told us we had to do it. 
(or: And then they said we had to do it.) 
( A&nd-then-they-teldve-had-te-dedt:) 


Say is not used with an indirect object to refer to the person addressed: 


I said to her, ‘When I’m ready I'll tell you.’ 
They told me I'd have to wait. 


(or: They said I'd have to wait.) 
CPRexouddame-Ed-beeeceoeedi) 


Generally, tell but not say is used with an infinitive clause to report directives: 
The man from Foreign Affairs had told her to prepare for the worst. 


But in informal spoken contexts, say may also be used with an infinitive clause to report a 
directive: 


I phoned up the hospital and they said to go down. 


PUNCTUATION 490 


Punctuation and direct speech 490a 
A variety of punctuation conventions exist for direct speech reports. Direct speech 
may be enclosed in single or double inverted commas: 

T want to do it,’ Anna said. 


“Not always,” replied Bobby. 


As seen in these examples, a comma is used at the end of the direct speech, before 
the closing speech marks. A comma is also used when the reporting clause comes 
first. The speech marks close after the final full stop: 


Anna said hastily, She doesn't mean to be patronizing.’ 
The direct speech normally begins with a capital letter. Where a reported sentence 


is interrupted (e.g. by a reporting clause or a discourse marker), the continuation 
of the report does not have a capital letter: 


‘Okay, come on Pat,’ she said, ‘let’s go and have some tea.’ 
A colon may also be used to separate the reporting and reported clause, especially 
in quotations (e.g. in academic articles, journalism, quoting famous people): 


He said: ‘If we want to maintain our global role, we must be a leading player in 
Europe.’ 
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Subscript inverted commas («... .") and the symbols «...» are not used in English 
to indicate direct speech: 

I said, “Oh it's very kind of you." 

(Not: I said, «Oh it's very kind of you." / « Oh it's very kind of you ») 


«% 506f Direct speech in Appendix: Punctuation for further details concerning 
punctuation of direct speech 


Punctuation and indirect speech 490b 


© In indirect speech, the reporting clause is not separated from the reported 
clause by a comma when the reporting clause is first: 


The lorry driver simply said that it was meat and bone meal from another delivery. 
(Fhelorry driver simply said that it was meat and bone meal — ) 
(XRedorry-debcercimplycaiecthataessaneatandbeneaneat) 


When the reporting clause is in end position, a comma is used to separate the clauses: 


[referring to a picture] 
It had been painted with love, he said. 
Indirect reports of questions do not have question marks: 


So people complained and asked him why we were waiting. 
(echoed bopper ete) 


REPORTING AND REPORTED CLAUSES 491 


Position of the reporting clause 491a 


A reported speech sentence typically consists of a reporting clause and one or 
more reported clauses (+ 488, above). The reporting clause most typically comes 
before or after the reported clause. 


Examples of reporting clause before reported clause 


reporting clause reported clause 

I said, ‘No, no, no, it’s Sunday.’ 

She told him (that) they were going on holiday. 
He asked, ‘What can I tempt you with?’ 
Examples of reported clause before reporting clause 

reported clause reporting clause 

‘Oh it’s been a real disaster" she said. 

‘Why wasn’t I told?’ she asked. 


In direct speech reports in informal spoken language, the reporting clause most 
frequently comes first. In literary fiction, the reporting clause most frequently 
comes after the reported clause. Reporting clauses may also interrupt the reported 
clause; this type is most frequent in written fictional styles: 


e Before: 
He said, ‘They’ve double-booked you for a wedding reception.’ 
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e Interrupting: 
What’s happened?’ Nicole demanded. ‘Please, I’ve got to know.’ 
e After: 
‘Have you found Michelle?’ she asked anxiously. 
In indirect speech reports, the reporting clause normally occurs before the 
reported clause: 
A: I told you that Ernie, her husband, died. 
B: Yes. 
Less frequently, the reporting clause may occur after the reported clause. 
He wasn’t going to see Louise leave school, he said. 


He was in the middle of an enforced career change, he said. 


TENSE AND ASPECT IN REPORTING VERBS 492 


The past simple 492a 


When the report refers to a single past occasion of speech as a concluded event, 
the reporting verb is usually in the past simple tense. This form is by far the most 
frequent, in both spoken and written contexts: 


‘Well,’ he said, you're not 21.’ 
They said that was exactly what they wanted. 


The present simple 492b 


In indirect speech reports, if the reported speech is seen as always true or relevant, 
or likely to be said on any given occasion, the present simple may be used with the 
reporting verb: 


He went to a lady doctor in there. He says she’s very nice. 
(he would probably always say that if asked) 


But when she says water sports, what does she mean? 
(every time she says that word, not just one occasion) 


«% 360 The present simple for dramatic effect 


The present progressive 492c 
In indirect speech, if the speech reported represents someone's current position or 
opinion (which might possibly change), then the present progressive can be used: 


He's saying it was a Head Office decision but did he kno prior to that? 
(that is his current position on the matter) 


«% 560b The present progressive for narrative build-up 
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The past progressive 492d 


The past progressive is frequent in indirect reports in spoken language. It is used 
to focus on a new topic or to emphasise an important bit of news or information 
which the speaker has heard first-hand. It takes the focus away from the actual 
words reported and puts it on the content: 


Jenny was saying that five mortar bombs have been found at Heathrow Airport. 


Don was telling me the Magdeburg students have lectures at seven o'clock in 
the morning. 


He was suggesting I should travel. 
Reports of newsworthy items that the speaker has read about also often occur 
with the past progressive: 


[Tony Blair was the British Prime Minister at the time of speaking] 
I was reading in the paper that Blair's going to the Caribbean for his holidays. 


VIEWPOINT: TIME AND PLACE REFERENCES 493 


Deictic expressions (now, here) 493a 


Ways of pointing to time (e.g. tenses, and words such as today, ago), place (e.g. 
here, this shop) and persons (I, you) at the moment of speaking are called deictic 
expressions. Deictic meanings are relative to where the speakers are and when 
they are speaking. Such meanings may undergo changes in indirect reports to 
reflect the viewpoint of the person reporting the words spoken (since the person 
reporting is frequently in a different time and place from the original situation and 
reporting someone else's words). 

For example, the question ‘Will you be coming here tomorrow, Jane?’ may be 
reported indirectly in a variety of ways, depending on where and when the report 
is made, and by whom. An illustration of some of the many possible changes to 
deictic reference are given in the table below. 


Examples of changes to deictic reference (original question: ‘Will you be coming here tomorrow, Jane?) 
indirect reports explanation 


I asked Jane if she will be reporter is the same person and is at the same place where the 
coming here tomorrow. original question was asked, and ‘tomorrow’ has not yet come 

I asked Jane if she would be reporter is the same person but is at a different place from where 
going there the next day. the original question was asked, and ‘tomorrow’ has gone 
He/she asked Jane if she reporter is a different person and is at a different place from 
would be going there the where the original question was asked, and ‘tomorrow’ has gone 
next day. 

He/she asked me if I'll be reporter is Jane herself. She is at the same place where she was 
coming here tomorrow. originally asked the question, and ‘tomorrow’ has not yet come 
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493b 


When the indirect report is perceived as referring to the past, the tense in the 
reported clause usually changes to a past form of the tense of the original speech. 


This process is known as tense backshift. 


Examples of tense backshift 
direct report original 


tense form 


backshifted 
tense form 


indirect report 


‘Robert is part of a consortium,’ present simple 


Mrs Johnson said to her. 


Mrs Johnson told her that 
Robert was part of a consortium. 


past simple 


He said, ‘I’m just leaving for 
the airport." 


present 
progressive 


He said he was just leaving for 
the airport. 


past progressive 


She said, ‘We've lived here 
fifteen years and we've never 
met him.’ 


present perfect 


She said they had lived there 
fifteen years and they had never 
met him. 


past perfect 


I will go,’ he said. ‘future’ will 


‘future-in-the- 
past’ would 


He said he would go. 


For some tense-aspect forms, there may be no change between direct and indirect 


speech. 


Examples of no change in tense 


direct report tense form indirect report tense form 
He said, ‘I was thinking of past He said he was thinking of same 
getting my mum one for her progressive getting his mum one for her 

birthday.’ birthday. 

She said, ‘We’d wanted to go past perfect She said they’d wanted to go same 
there for years.’ there for years. 


The past progressive may change to the past perfect progressive if the speaker 
perceives the event as relating to a past before the moment of the direct speech. 


Example of past progressive changing to past perfect progressive 


direct report tense indirect report backshifted tense 
form 

He said, ‘I was thinking of past He said he had been thinking past perfect 

getting my mum one for her progressive of getting his mum one for progressive 


birthday.’ 


her birthday. 


When the report refers to something treated as still relevant, or still true, or as yet 
unfulfilled, the verb may not necessarily shift to the past: 


I've just talked to Barbara and she said she's taking it on Monday. 
(Barbara probably said, ‘I’m taking it on Monday.’) 


He said he’s going to do military service. 
(he probably said, ‘I’m going to do military service.’) 


Why is Joanna angry? About what? You said she’s angry about a party. 
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Backshift and modal verbs 


493c 


Backshift changes to modal verbs are more complex. 


Must 


Must usually changes to had to, especially when reference is made to an 
accomplished past event. However, if the event is still unaccomplished (i.e. the 
future-in-the-past), must may be retained in the indirect report. 


Must in indirect reports 
direct report 


indirect report 


‘We must replace the cooker.’ 


*She said they had to replace the cooker. 


**She said they would have to replace the cooker. 


qI must read it.’ 


He said he must read it. (future-in-the-past) 


* The form with had to may refer to an unfulfilled obligation or a fulfilled one. 
** The form with would have to can only refer to an unfulfilled obligation. 


Shall 


Shall with first person subject (and its short form Il) changes to would in reports 
of statements, but changes to should when questions are reported. 


Shall in indirect reports 


direct report 


indirect report 


Tm not even certain this year whether I 
shall bother.’ 


He said he wasn't even certain this year whether 
he would bother. 


*Shall I try it? 


Can 
Can changes to could. 


She asked if she should try it. 


Can in indirect reports 


direct report 


indirect report 


‘I can do it on Monday.’ 


She said she could do it on Monday. 


Other modal verbs 


Could, might, should, would, ought to and used to do not change. 


Other modal verbs in indirect reports 
direct report 


indirect report 


‘I could come here seven nights a week.’ 


He said he could come here seven nights a week. 


‘I might need that money.’ 


She said she might need that money. 


‘Everybody should have a copy.’ 


He said everybody should have a copy. 


‘I would like a refund if possible.’ 


She said she would like a refund if possible. 


‘They ought to get an accountant to sort 
it out.’ 


He said they ought to get an accountant to sort 
it out. 


‘I used to take the dogs for a walk on the 
path there.’ 


He said he used to take the dogs for a walk on 


the path there. 
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In the case of could, might, should, would and ought to, backshift does not 
require a shift to the perfect infinitive of the lexical verb. Such a change, if made, 
may produce a different meaning. Compare: 


She said she would like a refund. 
(report of what she wished for at the moment of speaking but had not yet 
received) 


She said she would have liked a refund. 
(understood: but they didn’t give her one; report of what she had wished for but 
she did not in fact get it) 


Personal pronouns 493d 


References to people using personal pronouns in indirect reports depend on 
whether the person reporting the speech and the person(s) whose speech is 
reported are the same or different. 


Examples of personal pronouns in indirect reports 


direct report indirect report 

Tm spending the day in Glasgow with a She said she was spending the day in Glasgow 

school friend,’ she said. with a school friend. (reporting someone else’s 
words) 

‘You can use the cotton dressing gown as a I told her she could use the cotton dressing gown 

nice tablecloth if you don’t want to wear it,’ as a nice tablecloth if she didn't want to wear it. 

I said to her. (reporting one’s own words) 

‘I have been in the valley for forty-seven He said that he had been in the valley for forty- 

years,’ he said. seven years. (reporting someone else’s words) 

TU mention it,’ I said. I said I'd mention it. (reporting one's own 
words) 


«% also the table in 493a 


REPORTS OF STATEMENTS 494 


That is often omitted in the reported clause, especially in informal contexts: 

She said (that) she was going to Majorca on a walking holiday. 

I suggested (that) she actually invites a group of people back. 
When the report is the complement of the noun-form of a reporting verb, it is 
normal to include that: 

And what about the suggestion that George might get an earlier appointment? 
Occasionally, especially in less formal spoken language, that may be omitted after 
a reporting noun: 


There's a hint the government's going to change its policy on house-building. 
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REPORTS OF QUESTIONS 495 


Reports of polar (yes-no) and alternative questions 495a 


When a yes-no question or an alternative question (a question involving a choice 
of x or y) is reported indirectly, if or whether is used with a declarative clause 
structure. In all the examples in the table below, if and whether can be used with 
no change in meaning. 


Examples of reported yes-no and alternative questions 


direct report indirect report 

‘Will you work as a co-editor with us?’ They asked me if I would work as a co-editor 
with them. 

‘Will you be able to do it?’ I asked him whether he would be able to do it. 

‘Should I come over in the near future?’ Jules just phoned me wondering whether she 
should come over in the near future. 

(possible question that was never asked) I'm glad they didn't ask me if I wanted to stay 

*Do you want to stay overnight? overnight. 


Whether is preferred when or not immediately follows: 


Yeah, but they haven't stated whether or not it will be accepted. 
(preferred to: ... stated if or not) 


However, when or not comes at the end, either if or whether can be used: 


She asked if/whether we had registered or not. 


In informal spoken style, a direct interrogative clause may occur instead of 
if/whether: 


[speaker is talking of an experience while staying in hospital] 

You kno the sweetener, I asked one of the cleaners could she get me 
something because it was on a very bad day and she had to ring down for 
permission for somebody else to get one. 


At what point should we ask have they got any rooms? 


Reports of wh-questions 495b 
When a wh-question is reported indirectly, the word order is normally declarative 
rather than interrogative: 

So I asked him what the arrangements were. 
(Se-Fasked-himvhatowere-the-arrangements:) 

I phoned up the hospital and asked who I should address the letter to. 
(—heshbeald-caddressdhedetteria) 


In informal spoken style, interrogative word order is sometimes used: 


I asked him where was he going but he wouldn't say. 
(instead of: I asked him where he was going ...) 
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VOICE IN THE REPORTING CLAUSE 496 


Most reporting verbs are active voice, but passive voice is also frequent in indirect 
reports, especially indirect reports with ask and tell: 


My husband had been told at the hospital that they were short-staffed. 
They should have been asked if it had cost them money to get there. 
Passive voice is much less frequent in the reporting clause in direct reports, but it 
does occur (as be- and get-passive) in complement clauses of reporting nouns: 
A question Pm often asked is, ‘Why do we need a pronouncing dictionary?’ 
One question we often get asked is, ‘Do the crew sleep on board?’ 


20 Ask (for) 


SPEECH REPORTS INTRODUCED BY NOUNS 497 


Speech reports may be introduced by nouns. Nouns used in this way include: 


accusation complaint point 
advice concern remark 
answer denial response 
argument excuse statement 
assertion explanation suggestion 
claim news 

comment observation 


The noun may be the subject of a clause with be, with the reported clause as 
complement. Such reports may be direct or indirect: 


A: I mean if they didn't insist on that, would we bother? 
B: Yeah. 
A: And the answer’s probably, ‘No, we wouldn't. 


Two weeks ago Senator John D Rockefeller of West Virginia abruptly 
abandoned his exploratory campaign for the Democratic nomination. His 
explanation was that he didn’t have time to mount an effective bid. 

The report may be the complement of the reporting noun: 
The excuse that the computer was down was a bit weak. 


I had a place next to my father, and the news came down that war had broken 
out. 


I did make a suggestion as to whether I should increase the price of the 
property. 
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The report may simply be an expansion or elaboration of the reporting noun ina 
separate clause: 
[electrical engineering university tutorial] 
Well again we come back to the point that we made earlier: are you actually 
plotting it against T, you know have you had to plot it against T or against 
something else? 


QUOTING AND ATTRIBUTING 498 


The speech of others, especially of famous people, and proverbs and conventional 
sayings may be quoted, in order to support arguments, to invoke particular 
emotions, etc. Different structures may occur: 


[Tony Blair was the British Prime Minister at the time of speaking] 

To quote Tony Blair, ‘Education, education, education’. 

(verb infinitive) 

Dr Fanshaw has this, I quote, ‘miracle cream’ that he gives to all his ladies to 
reduce the stretch marks, and it really does work. 

(present simple tense) 


As the old proverb says, ‘There’s no smoke without fire.’ 
(present simple tense) 


As she put it, ‘I thought my time was up.’ 
(past simple tense) 


Speech may also be attributed to others by the use of expressions such as 
according to X, so X says/said, or more vaguely or obliquely with adverbs such as 
allegedly, apparently, evidently and expressions such as or so I was/have been 
told, I’ve heard (that), they say/’re saying. These expressions are particularly 
frequent in everyday conversation. Impersonal passive-voice expressions such as 
it is said (that)/it is reported (that), it has been claimed/suggested/proposed (that) 
are more frequent in formal (especially academic) texts (+ 502b, below): 


A: We're not getting copies. 

B: Well according to Gillian you are. 

He happened to be an archer, or so he said. 
Iwas told that I look nineteen. 

They say it’s a bad road, an accident black-spot. 


In ironic contexts, speakers often use the expression quote-unquote to refer 
obliquely to what is or has often been said in similar situations: 


[ironic reference to a lifeguard’s considerable legal responsibility when 

working with children] 

A: Is Sarah all right with them? 

B: Yeah. Because she’s a qualified lifeguard so she’s been with the teachers. 
She’s okay to cover them, quote-unquote. 
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499 


Speech acts (the communicative functions performed by utterances, «+ 408-425) 


are often indicated by the choice of reporting verb. 


The reporting verb may represent the reported clause as performing a specific 
speech act. Verbs that are frequently used in this way include: 


add confirm 
admit continue 
advise deny 
agree disclose 
announce explain 
argue hint 
assert inform 
beg interrupt 
claim intervene 
comment maintain 
complain note 
confess observe 


offer 
order 
plead 
point out 
protest 
repeat 
reveal 
state 
suggest 
threaten 


warn 


These verbs are most frequently used to introduce indirect reports: 


TU call Janice,’ Sylvia offered. 


‘There’s that photo of Michelle you keep on your desk,’ Carole suggested. 


I pointed out yesterday that sales so far this year are down. 


A: Did they complain? 


B: No, no. We warned them we were doing it in advance. 


REPORTS IN SPEECH AND WRITING 


500 


Subject-verb inversion 


500a 


In written direct speech reports, the subject and verb in the reporting clause may 
be inverted. This occurs particularly in literary writing and in journalism. It is very 


rare in informal speech: 


‘And have we found a tenant for that charming room upstairs?’ asked Mr 


Perkins. 


‘This is certainly someone the city wants to celebrate,’ said a spokesman for the 


city council. 
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This kind of inversion is even less frequent when the reporting clause comes 
before the reported clause, but does occur in written journalism: 


Says a spokesman cagily: ‘Pamela is away on holiday at the moment.’ 


Reports of questions and answers 500b 


In direct speech reports in formal written styles, a question is normally reported 
with a verb such as ask, demand, enquire, but in informal spoken language, 
questions are often reported with say: 


‘What happened?’ the policeman demanded. 
(written) 
He said, ‘Are you going to catch the bus home?’ I said, ‘Yeah.’ He said, ‘Are you 


paying?’ 
(spoken) 


I said, ‘D’you know anyone here?’ 


Similarly, an answer to a question is often reported with verbs such as answer and 
reply in formal written style: 


‘Has the chaplain informed the family yet?’ 
‘No,’ Captain Anderson answered. 


Reply is often used in this way in literary style: 


‘Am I allowed back into the kitchen yet?’ 
‘No,’ she replied with a grin. 


In informal spoken language, reply is normally only used to refer to written 
answers to letters and other written communications, and say is preferred for 
reporting answers: 
‘What do you mean?’ she said. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘I don’t know the whole story yet.’ 
(spoken) 


Verbs used in formal written styles to report questions and answers include: 


answer enquire/inquire reply 
ask query respond 
demand question wonder 


‘Didn’t your surveillance team see anything?’ Graham demanded. 


Remembering I hadn't a receipt for the luggage transported by Melchett's 
chauffeur, I enquired if it was to hand. 


‘Who is it?’ Smylie queried. 
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The use of such verbs for direct speech in informal spoken language is extremely 
rare, except for ask: 


Then they asked him, ‘Did you mean this?’ and he said, ‘No, I just wrote it as a 
joke.’ 


Representing vocal and emotional characteristics 500c 


In written fictional styles, the reporting verb often indicates characteristics of the 

way something was said (e.g. whether it was shouted or whispered), or something 

about the emotional state of the original speaker (e.g. that they were angry or 

excited). Using reporting verbs in this way in informal speech is extremely rare. 
Verbs of this type include: 


bark moan shout 
bellow mumble shriek 
call (out) murmur sigh 
coax mutter snap 

cry retort stammer 
groan roar stutter 
growl rumble whisper 
grumble shoot back yell 


‘What fun! cried Camilla. 
‘Amen,’ rumbled the men in answer. 
‘Turn on the meter,’ I sighed. 


‘No one dies here,’ snapped Aunt Agatha. 


Adjuncts and reporting verbs 500d 
It is also common in written literary style for adjuncts to modify the reporting verb 
in order to indicate contextual features of the reported clause: 

‘I don't know what this country is coming to,’ she stated firmly. 
‘Not much harm done,’ she added reassuringly. 


‘I guess I'll have to be looking after your mother now,’ he added with a kind of 
feeble cheerfulness. 


I was politely informed that he had left the building. 


Free direct and free indirect speech and thought 500e 
Literary style often omits the reporting clause, when it is clear who is speaking 
and in what order. This is known as free direct speech: 


His teeth slid out as he stared me in the face. 
‘Where? Where?’ 
‘I don’t know. You tell me.’ 
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Free direct speech occurs in informal spoken contexts, especially in extended 
reports and narratives where blends of different types of speech representation are 
common: 


A: So we'd been wandering round in the morning doing the usual thing, came 
back and had lunch and I said, ‘What would you like to do this afternoon, 
Doris?’ She said, ‘Oh, Annie, let's go to bingo.’ Now bingo is never ever my 
cup of tea, but seeing that I was supposed to be, with her... 

B: Supporting her yeah. 

A: Exactly. I had to fall in with her. All right then, Doris, where do we go no to 
bingo? ‘I don't know,’ she said, ‘but we'll find out.’ 


Literary style also permits indirect speech reporting, or the indirect reporting of 
inner speech or thoughts, with no explicit reporting verb. This is known as free 
indirect speech: 


Julie got up. She looked determined. She would go to Brighton after all. 
(implied: She said/thought, ‘I’ll go to Brighton after all.’) 


REPORTS IN CONVERSATION 501 


Direct versus indirect reports 501a 


Speech representation in everyday informal conversation often mixes direct and 
indirect reports, especially in extended informal spoken reports and narratives; 
different reporting verbs, in different tenses, are often used side by side (indirect 
reports within direct reports are in green): 


A: I said, “PU try and get a game of squash on Wednesday,” and he was going 
about ten. Said, “I’ll try and get a court.” I said, “If I get a court we'll play, if 
I don't we won't bother.” 

B: Yeah. 

A: I said, *l'll ring you on Wednesday and say if I’ve got one.” So I rang him on 
Wednesday and he said, *Oh I couldn't get a court on Monday so I booked 
one at the university." I said, “I’ve organised other things. Like I’ve made 
other plans now.” He said, “Well I cancelled things to play squash tonight." I 
said, “Well I told you on Monday. I said, ‘Don’t book one. If I don't get one 
I'll ring you on the Wednesday and tell you if I’ve got one or not.” And he 
says, “So you're letting me down then.” 


B: Mm. 

A: And I went, “No not really. I’ve just got other things here." “So you're letting 
me down.” I said, “No I’m not." He says, “You are. You're letting me down. 
Tell me. Are you letting me down?” I said, “If you wanna put it like that all 
right I’m letting you down.” 

B: Yeah. 

A: Anyway what kind of attitude is that? 

B: Oh, he's a complete idiot. 
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[teachers talking about class discipline problems] 

A: I told him to go out. I said, “Go out and listen. Go on. Leave this 
classroom." 

B: Did he go? 

A: Yeah, it was excellent. 


Topics, openings and closings 501b 


Self-reports and reports of what other participants in the conversation have said 
are often used in spoken language to repeat a point already made, to signal a 
desire to open or close a topic, or to return to an earlier topic, perhaps after a 
diversion or interruption. 


Opening or changing a topic 
For signalling a desire to open a new topic or change the topic, past progressive 
reporting verbs are often used: 


The + sign indicates an interrupted turn which continues at the next + sign 

[speakers have been talking about a forthcoming trip to New York] 

A: So where are you staying? 

B: Erm I think it's Thirty-eighth Street. It's just a couple of blocks south of 
Time Square. 

A: Yeah. Yeah. 

B: So it should be okay+ 

A: Yeah. 

B: «shouldn't it. 

A: Erm Mark was saying he's been in Exeter and Swansea this week on a course. 

B: Who Mark? 

A: Yeah. He's with a chap who used to work in the health service in Edinburgh. 


Repeating a point or closing a topic 
For repeating points already made, and for signalling the desire to close a topic, as 
I say and as you say are the most frequent forms: 


[A has been telling B about a village that was destroyed by an earthquake] 
A: It was 1909 I think. 
B: Mm. 
A: And it was actually destroyed. 
B: Mm, oh really? 
A: And they rebuilt it again, this small village. 
B: Mm. 
A: But as I say it was very very interesting. 
Well as you say, it's difficult to know what you might do next. 
Resuming a topic 
For resuming or returning to an earlier or interrupted topic, as I was saying and as 
you were saying are frequently used: 
[speaker at a company sales conference] 
Those forms I mentioned in the last session, the market-specific forms. Oops! 
Oops! We've lost the microphone. At least part of it. Anyway. Er, yeah. As I was 
saying, those two forms are on the table in front of you, so you can take those. 
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Checking, recapping and summarising 501c 


In spoken language, indirect reported speech can serve as a memory or 
comprehension check. The most frequent forms are did you say and you say: 


Did you say, Maggie, you'd read something by Lessing before? 


A: Have you used that twice, did you say? 
B: I’ve sort of used it twice, yeah. 


A: Mrs Collett is a brilliant headteacher. 
B: You say there's 56 people in your class? 
A: Yeah. 


Progressive reporting verbs are common when speakers are checking agreement 
or mutual understanding of what is or was said: 


If you're saying we should do the whole thing, it'll take six months. 


I think we were saying at this point that there'd be no need to repeat it. 


Speakers often recap or produce summaries of what was said, or repeat earlier 
speech. Simple and progressive forms of reporting verbs may occur: 


[Margaret, called away temporarily from an informal business meeting, 
returns] 

We were just saying, Margaret, we haven't left enough time to revise all the 
components. 

(just is particularly common with this type of report) 


Like we said yesterday, it’s all a bit hypothetical. 
(or, more formally: As we said yesterday, ...) 


Dramatisation and narrative 501d 


In narratives, especially spoken ones, the verb may occur in forms other than the 
past simple. This dramatises the speech report, making it more vivid. 

The past progressive is used to emphasise an ongoing or repeated event, or 
simply to dramatise the reported speech: 


He went in to the supermarket and he was singing down the aisles and he was 
saying, ‘Come on everybody,’ you know, join in.’ 


Then it really surprised me how she was saying, ‘Oh, take this fifty pence,’ and I 
was thinking, gosh, did she really pay you for it? 


Extra dramatisation can be created by using the historic present tense (i.e. present 
simple form, but with past reference). This often occurs alongside the past simple: 


So I go back to Doris and she says, ‘All right, Annie, will the bingo be starting 
soon? I can’t see any chairs and tables.’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘we’re in the wrong place.’ 
(some speakers of English may consider this form non-standard) 
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Even greater dramatisation can be produced by using the present progressive with 
the reporting verb, with the possibility of shifting from the historic present (simple 
form) to progressive at particularly important moments in the narrative: 


[speaker is talking about Britain's National Lottery; a ‘tenner’ is ten pounds 
sterling] 

He says, ‘Oh no, I’ve won a tenner twice,’ and I’m saying, ‘When?’ you know, 
‘You didn’t tell me!’ 


Use of I says, go, be and be like 501e 


I says and the use of go, be and be like to dramatise direct speech are considered by many 
people to be non-standard and grammatically unacceptable. However, they are widespread 
and normal within major social varieties of British English (+ 84). 


Although many would consider it a grammatically unacceptable form, I says is very 
common as a dramatising reporting clause in informal speech: 


[narrating an incident where the speaker feels he was overcharged for a film for his camera] 

A: I called in, they charged £9.99 for the same film. [tuts] I says 'You're overcharging for 
that film you know.’ So he says, ‘Oh that's what the price says.’ I says, ‘I won't come 
here again you know.’ 

B: Yes. Yeah. 

A: ‘You won’t get me in here again.’ It's only because I was in a bit of a hurry. 


In very informal spoken language, go, be and be like may be used to report direct speech. 
They are often accompanied by dramatising body-language or a change in the speaker's 
voice to suggest a dramatic re-creation of the original speech. 


Such usage is often considered non-standard and bad style. However, it occurs in a wide 
range of informal conversations, especially among younger speakers. 


Go, be and be like may be further dramatised by the use of the present simple form: 


I was embarrassed and when we were out and I had a dress on, she went, ‘Look at her 
legs, she's got hairy legs.’ 


He goes, ‘It will cost you 75 quid.’ And I’m, you know, ‘We can't afford that" 
He keeps coming and trying to kiss me and I’m like, ‘Go away! Go away" 
Iwas like, ‘Oh, thank God for that! you know. 

Go also occurs in progressive aspect: 


There were like magazines flying all over my room and I’m going, ‘Oh I can’t get up. 
Can't get up.’ 


In very informal contexts, first person J may occur with third person goes. This is likely to be 
considered incorrect and unacceptable usage by many people: 


[talking about looking after someone’s dog for the day] 
She said, ‘You’ve got a little friend to look after tomorrow.’ And I goes, ‘Has he got four 
legs?’ She said, ‘Yes.’ 


49 Like 
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Use of discourse markers in direct reports 501f 


Direct reports often contain discourse markers such as erm, oh, well, which may 
or may not have been part of the original utterance: 


When we first moved into the house we had a cup of tea. You know, they made 
us that horrible herbal tea stuff. And then of course we had to sit in the living 
room. And they were just saying, ‘Oh well what are you doing today?’ Like that. 
And my mum and dad said, ‘Oh I think we'll just you know do a little bit of 
food shopping.’ 

[a work placement is when a person, typically a student, works somewhere 
without pay for a short time to gain experience] 

About two or three weeks ago I phoned them up and said, ‘Can I do a work 
placement?’ And they said, ‘Well, fax us a letter saying when.’ So I did. 


SPEECH REPORTS IN SPECIFIC REGISTERS 502 


Newspaper headlines 502a 


Newspaper headlines have developed special conventions for reporting speech 
not normally found elsewhere. A typical convention is an indirect report with the 
reporting clause in end position, and an ellipted passive reporting verb: 

STAND UP TO SCHOOL BULLIES, TEACHERS TOLD 

(teachers have been told) 


Inversion of subject and verb in reporting verbs in end position may occur, with or 
without inverted commas: 


BROCCOLI MAY PREVENT CANCER, SAY U.S. DOCTORS 


Unattributed quotations also occur: 


[NHS = British National Health Service] 
RECORD SHORTAGE OF NURSES ‘COULD THREATEN NHS CARE’ 
(it is not clear who spoke the words could threaten NHS care) 


Impersonal reports in formal registers 502b 


Formal styles such as journalism and academic English often use impersonal 
constructions to report and quote other people’s words. These include passive 
voice constructions and constructions with it: 
Someone once said that there’s nothing as old as yesterday’s news. 
Many royal watchers predicted then that Isabel’s chances of becoming Queen of 
Spain had been dashed by the embarrassing affair, and it was said that Felipe’s 
mother, Queen Sofia, was particularly keen to bring an early end to the romance. 
(we are not told who said this) 
It is claimed that any small retailer who wants to cut prices is threatened with 
the withdrawal of supply. 
«% 146d Hedging and impersonal constructions in Grammar and academic English 
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INTRODUCTION 503 


Language use is very repetitive. Words cluster together, those clusters of words 
repeat themselves time and time again, and some of the most frequently repeated 
clusters reveal grammatical regularities. However, the most frequently repeated 
clusters often lack grammatical completeness, in the sense that they are not 
complete phrases or clauses. They merit special consideration outside of the 
normal structural rules as described in the rest of this grammar book, since they 
perform important basic functions in everyday usage. 

In this conversational extract, clusters of words which occur with high 
frequency in the spoken corpus used in the preparation of this book are shown in 
bold, with adjacent clusters separated by /: 


[a tennis player is talking about his match tactics] 

I think, erm, when I’m on court sometimes there's / a lot of things that kind of 
determine how I play. If Pm tired I might shout and that sort of thing. Erm, I 
think, I prepare better you kno. Er, like, before, you know er, maybe I wouldn't 
push myself like that / you know but now, erm, I'll go on court, right, with the 
game plan, erm, and I'll use that as, like, the base of what Pm going to do and 
then if that's not working then obviously I’ve got to, kind of, I’ve still got to / try 
and stick with it because I know er, I know that that's what / I’ve got to do. But 
if the guy is, you know, finding it quite easy to cope with, or I, kind of like, 
break down or it’s, kind of, five four or something / and I'm doing the right 
thing but Pm not doing quite well enough, I might / try and change a couple of 
things / here and there. Erm, I might er try and put a bit more pressure on the 
guy if er he's serving and it's fifteen thirty, and then / I might stand over a bit 
more, / so I / try and invite him to hit it to my forehand, that sort of thing. 


All informal conversations contain a high number of such clusters, and many of 
the clusters occur more frequently than some of the common, everyday single 
words. Clusters also occur in written texts; however, the most common clusters 
differ between written and spoken texts. It can be argued that clusters such as 
those highlighted are retrieved from memory as whole units; they are formulaic, 
and are very possibly not assembled afresh each time they are used. They make an 
important contribution to fluency. The language use of native speakers and expert 
users always contains a high number of such clusters, especially in speech. 

The 20 most frequent co-occurring pairs of words (two-word clusters) in 
the spoken texts in the corpus used in this grammar book are shown in the table 
below. Hesitant speech, recasts and exact repetitions, which often occur in 
unplanned speech, such as and-and, or you-you-you are excluded from the 
tables. Contractions such as don’t and it’s are not counted as separate words. 


828| 


Two-word clusters in spoken texts 
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1 you know 11 Iwas 
2 Imean 12 onthe 
3 I think 13 and then 
4 inthe 14 tobe 
5 it was 15 ifyou 
6 Idon’t 16 don’t know 
7 of the 17 to the 
8 andI 18 atthe 
9 sort of 19 have to 
10 doyou 20 you can 


All of these pairs occur more than 5,000 times in the spoken corpus, the top seven 
occur more than 10,000 times and you know occurs more than 28,000 times. 

In the case of three-word clusters, the top 20 clusters all occur more than 1,000 
times, and I don’t know occurs more than 5,000 times. 


Three-word clusters in spoken texts 


1 I don’t know 11 you want to 

2 alotof 12 you know what 

5 ImeanI 13 doyou know 

4 Idon’t think 14 a bit of 

5 doyou think 15 I think it's 

6 doyou want 16 butI mean 

7 one of the 17 and it was 

8 you have to 18 a couple of 

9 itwasa 19 you know the 
10 you know I 20 what do you 


These clusters reveal how patterns are repeated time and time again in 
conversation, even though they may be fragmentary and grammatically 
incomplete. The same applies to writing, though the patterns are in many cases 
different and the overall frequency of the top clusters is lower. 


Two-word clusters in written texts 


1 of the 11 hewas 

2 inthe 12 ina 

5 tothe 15 with the 

4 onthe 14 ofa 

5 itwas 15 bythe 

6 atthe 16 wasa 

7 andthe 17 she was 

8 tobe 18 Iwas 

9 forthe 19 had been 
10 from the 20 witha 
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Three-word clusters in written texts 


1 one of the 11 it would be 
2 out of the 12 in front of 
5 itwasa 13 it was the 
4 there was a 14 some of the 
5 the end of 15 I don’t know 
6 alot of 16 onto the 
7 there was no 17 part of the 
8 as wellas 18 beable to 
9 end of the 19 the rest of 

10 tobea 20 the first time 


When we come to four-word clusters, all the clusters occur less than 1,000 times 


and there are considerably fewer of them. 


Four-word clusters in spoken texts 


1 you know what I 11 I thought it was 
2 know what I mean 12 I don’t want to 
5 I don’t know what 13 you know I mean 
4 doyou want to 14 that sort of thing 
5 doyou know what 15 I don’t know how 
6 I don’t know if 16 if you want to 
7 abitofa 17 well I don't know 
8 I think it was 18 Iwas going to 
9 I don’t know whether 19 havea look at 
10 what do you think 20 you don't have to 
Four-word clusters in written texts 
1 the end of the 11 per cent of the 
2 atthe end of 12 one of the most 
5 for the first time 15 the side of the 
4 therest of the 14 the edge of the 
5 inthe middle of 15 the middle of the 
6 atthe same time 16 in front of the 
7 the back of the 17 I don’t want to 
8 at the top of 18 for along time 
9 the top of the 19 is one of the 
10 the bottom of the 20 onthe other hand 


The tables below show the top 20 five-word spoken and written clusters. 


Five-word clusters in spoken texts 


1 you know what I mean 8 this that and the other 
2 atthe end of the 9 Iknow what you mean 
5 doyou know what I 10 all the rest of it 

4 the end of the day 11 and all that sort of 

5 doyou want me to 12 Iwas going to say 

6 in the middle of the 13 and all the rest of 

7 Imean I don’t know 14 and that sort of thing 
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15 Idon'tknow what it 18 
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to be honest with you 


16 all that sort of thing 19 
17 doyou want to go 


Five-word clusters in written texts 


an hour and a half 
it’s a bit of a 


1 at the end of the 11 the other end of the 
2 bythe end of the 12 atthe bottom of the 
5 forthe first time in 15 the rest of the world 
4 atthe top of the 14 for the first time since 
5 atthe back of the 15 had nothing to do with 
6 onthe other side of 16 at the foot of the 
7 inthe centre of the 17 in and out of the 
8 the end of the day 18 in the direction of the 
9 for the rest of the 19 is one of the most 

10 the middle of the night 20 the end of the year 


Although there are four- and five-word clusters, and even six-word clusters 

(do you know what I mean, from the point of view of), the most frequent clusters 
consist of two and three words. It is also clear that there is often a relationship 
between shorter and longer clusters as the longer cluster can be an extension of 
the shorter cluster. The figures below show the total number of occurrences for 
each size of cluster, up to six words in length, occurring 20 or more times in a 
spoken and written corpus of five million words each. 


Distribution of clusters occurring 20 or more times in spoken texts 
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COMMON TYPES OF CLUSTER 504 


Preposition + article 504a 


The most frequent two-word clusters are prepositions followed by articles, such as 
at the, in the, of the, on the, of a, with a. These are particularly frequent in written 
texts: 


He studied at the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, London. 

My father's birthday is on the fifth. 

It can be danced either solo, with a partner, or in a group. 
Some three-word prepositional patterns with articles are also very frequent, 
especially on to the and out of the: 

Screw the top tight on to the bottle. 

We were never allowed out of the school. 


«% 250-257 Prepositions and prepositional phrases 


Subject + verb 504b 


Various combinations of pronoun subjects and verbs appear among the most 
frequent clusters. These are particularly common in spoken texts. They include 
subject + lexical verb patterns (you know, I think, I mean), subjects with be 
(which may occur as an auxiliary verb or a copular verb, e.g. it was, I was) and 
subjects with other auxiliary verbs and modal verbs (e.g. I don’t, you can). 
Interrogative do you is also very frequent in spoken texts: 


Iwas working so desperately hard. 
You can carry on if you want. 
Do you want a chocolate? 


Three-word subject and verb clusters include negatives, and interrogatives with do 
and what: 


I don't know you have to do you think 
I don’t think you want to do you want 
it would be do you know what do you 


I don’t know what time it starts. 

You have to choose. 

Do you think things are different now? 
«% 424-433 Questions; 377-407 Modality 
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Subject + verb with complement items 504c 


The three-, four- and five-word clusters in the spoken texts also show frequent 
occurrences of subject-verb patterns followed by the beginning of a complement 
structure (such words as what, how, if, whether). These include: 


I mean I I don't know if do you know what I 
you know what I don’t know what do you want me to 
you don’t have to I don’t know whether 


You know what it’s like when you’ve got a family. 
You don’t have to pay if you’re a student. 
If it was my kid, I don’t know what I'd do. 


«% 304-318 Clause combination 


Noun phrase + of 504d 


A number of high-frequency three-, four- and five-word clusters centre round a 
noun phrase + of, where of is the first element of the complement. In the longer 
clusters, a further element of the complement (typically the) occurs. A number of 
these noun phrases function as the complements of prepositions. 

Especially in the written texts, this type is dominated by expressions which 
often denote a metaphorical location and time: 


a bit of the side of the at the bottom of the 

a couple of at the end of at the foot of the 

a lot of at the top of at the top of the 

part of the in front of the by the end of the 

the end of (the) in the middle of (the) in the direction of the 
the rest of (the) the back of the on the other side of 


You'll have a lot of fun with it. 

She gathered up the rest of the plates, turned and walked towards Claudette. 
She stood silent in the middle of the room, looking at him intently. 

Jake stood at the top of the stairs and turned round. 


*$ 167-175 The noun phrase 
55 Of 
Other types 504e 


Other, less frequent, types of cluster occur. These include: 
e Verb infinitives (with and without to), e.g. to be (a), be able to: 
I used to be a bus driver. 


We should be able to say what we want, shouldn't we? 
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e Conjunction + noun-phrase element, adverb or subject + verb, e.g. and I, and 
the, if you, and then, but I mean, and it was: 


If you play well and you lose, it's tough. 
It's not the most wonderful area, but I mean it was okay. 
«% 504-518 Clause combination 


e Grammatically complete prepositional expressions, especially those of time; 
these occur with particularly high frequency in the written texts, and include: 


at the moment in the morning for a long time 
at the time at the same time on the other hand 
in the end for the first time 


For the first time she tried to imagine herself in that situation. 
After the meal, she sat for a long time at the window. 
On the other hand, nothing was impossible. 


«% 250-257 Prepositions and prepositional phrases 


FUNCTIONS OF CLUSTERS 505 


Relations of time and place 505a 


Some of the most frequent clusters, especially in the written texts, express 
relations of time and place, particularly through prepositional expressions: 


I'll see you in the morning. 
There was nobody on the beaches. 
She sat on the edge of the bed, dialled the number for the Police Department ... 
He was waiting at the bottom of the stairs. 
In the middle of the night a noise woke Henry. 
«% 242-249 Adverbs and adverb phrases; 319-337 Adjuncts 


Other prepositional relations 505b 


High-frequency preposition-based clusters such as of a/the, to the, with a/the, 
by the, for the express a variety of basic relations such as possession, agency, 
purpose, goal, direction. These prepositional clusters are most frequent in the 
written texts: 


The amount of rainfall is measured with a rain gauge. 
In 1912 he was arrested, and some of his work was destroyed by the police. 


It was a surprise for the kids. 
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Interpersonal functions 505c 


One central aspect of clusters, especially in the spoken texts, is how they reflect 
the interpersonal meanings (meanings which build and consolidate personal and 
social relations) created between speakers and listeners, and between writers 
and readers. 

The high-frequency clauses and clause-fragments in the spoken clusters show 
how speakers are constantly monitoring the state of shared versus new 
knowledge, or assumptions about common ground between themselves and their 
listeners, and how speakers can hedge their assertions and express degrees of 
certainty about the world. This is reflected in the high frequency of clusters based 
round the verbs know, mean and think, together with their extensions, such as 
the following: 


you know do you know what (I) I mean 

I don't know I know what you I think 

you kno what (I) "RN I don't think 

you kno I mean you know what I do you think 
mean 


I don't know what (it) 


I don’t know what he’s going to do. 
I find French so hard, you know what I mean? 
Do you think you're going to carry on doing what you're doing now? 


I don't think it does any harm for different people to be involved. 


Vague language 505d 


Among the most frequent spoken clusters, a number of items enable speakers to 
refer vaguely to things without having to be explicit. This may be because it is 
often impossible to be precise, or, more typically, because speakers can assume 
that their listeners will understand what they are referring to because they have 
experiences and viewpoints in common, or they share cultural reference points. 
These items include: 


kind of sort of thing (and) that sort of thing 
sort of this and that this, that and the other 
and stuff (or) something like (and) all that sort of 
and things that thing 

“nein (and) things like that (and) all the rest of it 


She kind of keeps herself hidden away, doesn’t she? 


I mean we have towels and toothbrushes and so on. 
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[tennis player talking about how some players considered winning to be the 
only important thing and would do anything to win] 

I thought at the time, you know, they must just be concentrating on winning at 
all costs sort of thing, you know. And there was a lot of cheating and all that 
sort of thing and so yeah I'd say they were focused on winning. 


And the first time was, I think, February or something like that. 
«% 105a Vague language 


Linking functions 505e 


A number of clusters function to link clauses or sentences. In the spoken texts, the 
most frequent clusters centre round the conjunctions arid and but, while longer 
linking clusters tend to be more frequent in the written texts. Linking items 
include: 


and I/the/then at the time in the first place 
and I said but I mean on the other hand 
and it was but it was as a result of (the) 
as ell as at the same time but at the same time 


The kitchen’s okay but I mean it'd be nice if you had comfy chairs in there. 

She wanted to turn around and run back to her room - run up the stairs and 
slam the door behind her. At the same time she wanted to tell them, tell them 
everything. 

In the first place, she persisted in disbelieving the whole of the matter; secondly, 
she was very sure that Mr Collins had been taken in. 

As a result of the fuel shortage, Cuba has become a nation of cyclists. 


^$ 335 Linking in Adjuncts 
Turn-taking 505f 


A number of the common clusters in the spoken texts function to hand the 
speaking turn over to the listener or in some way demand a response from the 
listener, even if the response is just a minimal, back-channel response. These 
include (do) (you) kno what I mean?, interrogative fragments such as do you 
think ...?, do you want to ...?, what do you ...?, and common tags such as ... do 
you?, ... shall I?, ... was it?, ... don't you think?: 


A: We have to have it because the law says we have to, do you know what I 
mean? 
B: Yeah. 


A: Now do you all see the view here? It’s quite beautiful, don't you think? 
B: Mhm. 


A: I'll make some lunch, shall I? 
B: Mm, yes, please. 
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I was going to say features as a preface to a turn, drawing attention to what the 
speaker is about to say, or to repeat or reinforce someone else's turn: 


A: What time does it start? Three? 

B: No half past. 

A: OR. 

B: We can't expect to be there on time though. 

A: I was going to say, well you wouldn't want to be there on time. 


Clusters in academic English 505g 


Academic language possesses a large number of recurring clusters which have 
become a conventional part of academic style, in speech and in writing. These 
include: 


such as the importance of at the same time 

for example the nature of the way in which 
make sure that likely to be in the course of 

in terms of the use of one of the things 

the fact that a (wide) range of in the case of 

in other words has to do with a large number of 
and so on take a look at you can see that 

in order to in the same way if you look at the 

a variety of it turns out that there are a number of 


[university literature seminar] 
I suppose we've also touched on the fact that for modern readers works can 
raise questions which perhaps they didn’t raise for their original readers. 


I then show how the nature of observations leads to the structure of theories. 


It consisted of two main subsamples designed to span a wide range of age and 
experience for both males and females. 


[seminar discussing business law] 
If I sell to one of you, are you a consumer? Not unless you're acting in the 
course of a business. 


+ 140-154 Grammar and academic English 
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INTRODUCTION 506 


Punctuation exists in order to indicate the boundaries of grammatical units and to 
indicate grammatical information that is marked in spoken language by means of 
intonation, pitch, etc. Punctuation consists of both rules and conventions. 
Punctuation rules have to be followed; but punctuation conventions give writers 
greater freedom and allow choices. 

There are many ways in which written text can be punctuated. The major 
punctuation marks are full stops, question marks, commas, exclamation marks, 
colons, semi-colons, apostrophes and dashes. The most frequent forms are the full 
stop (‘period’ in American English) and the comma. 


Common punctuation marks: symbols and typographic conventions 506a 


. — full stop, period (US English), dot, (decimal) point 
, = comma 
: — colon 
; — semi-colon 
? — question mark 
! — exclamation mark 
— dash 
= apostrophe (as in Jim’s, don't) 
.." = quotation marks, double quotes 
. = single quotes 
- — hyphen (when used to separate words) 
* — asterisk 
& — and 
(à = at (in email addresses: jane34@opennet.com) 
/ 
\ 


, 


— forward slash (as in website addresses) 
— backwards slash or backslash 
% = per cent, percentage 
(...) = (round) brackets 
( = open bracket 
) = close bracket 
[...] = square brackets 
{...} = chain brackets 
<...> = diamond brackets 
London = underline 
London = bold (on first letter) 
London = italics 
6.7 = six point seven 
3.4 = three point four 
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Capitals and full stops 506b 
A capital (sometimes called upper case) letter marks the beginning of a sentence. 
A full stop marks the end of a sentence: 


I went to the shops. I was surprised they were open. But I'd forgotten about late 
opening times. 


The ASEAN summit is to be held in Jakarta this year. Last year it was held in 
Singapore. 


Capital letters 

Capital letters are also used for proper nouns. Proper nouns include personal 
names (including titles before names), nationalities and languages, days of the 
week and months of the year, seasons, public holidays, geographical locations: 


Jack Dawson’ll meet them at King’s Cross railway station. 

Sir James and Lady Wilson are holidaying in Antigua and St Kitts. 
Can you speak Spanish? 

I suggest we meet on Monday. 


What are you doing at Ne Year? 


Capital letters are also used for titles of books, magazines, newspapers, etc. The 
capitals normally apply only to content words, not grammatical words: 


*Pride and Prejudice' is easily my favourite novel by Jane Austen. 

They are performing Beethoven's ‘Eroica’ symphony. 

*The Times' has the best Sunday colour supplement, don't you think? 
^ 184 Proper names in The noun phrase 


Full stops 

In addition to closing sentences, full stops are also sometimes used to indicate 
sentences that are not grammatically independent. These sentences are sometimes 
called sentence fragments or simply orthographic sentences. They can involve 
ellipsis but single words are also common, especially in advertisements, in 
dialogue involving responses and in writing which seeks to create a dramatic 
effect: 


Our airline now flies you to Majorca. Daily. And to Barcelona. Five times a 
week. 


A: They’ve decided to ban him for three matches. 
B: Really. That’s awful. 


A: So it’s okay if she’s out till after midnight. 
B: As long as she gets a taxi back. 


What must she be feeling now? Deep anxiety. Loneliness. Despair. 
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Conventions change. Full stops used to be common after addresses or after dates 
in letters but are now much less commonly used. It is, however, a rule that they are 
not used after the name that ends a letter: 


[typical address and date from a business letter] 


Duffield Engineering 
Netherfield Court 
Longstone Road 
Ableton 

SH5 5TW 


15 July 2002 
Dear Supplier, 


Note that a comma is normally placed after the name of the addressee (++ 506d 
below). 


Full stops are used in initials for personal names, though increasingly they are 
omitted: 


J.D. Power 
Richard A. Johnston, Managing Director 
A I Briggs 


Full stops are also used after abbreviations. This practice is, however, becoming 
less common: 


The Microbiological Society 

The annual lecture will be given by David James M.A. and will take place in 
Saint George's Hall at 7 p.m. on Tues. Dec. 15th. 

R.S.V.P. to Prof. Lionel Jackson 


NB. 
(take note, from Latin ‘nota bene’; N.B. is also possible) 


Cf. 
(compare, from the Latin, ‘confer’) 


Norwegian territories have been prohibited for the U.K. fishing industry for a 
number of years no. 
(also possible: ... for the UK fishing industry) 


Where abbreviations are curtailed words (words with the end cut off), they take a 
full stop. For example, Addr. (address), Arr. (arrival), Prof. (professor) and etc. 
(etcetera). Where abbreviations of words include the last letter of the word, they 
do not require a full stop: 


St = Street (also ‘Saint’ as in St John) 
Rd = Road 
Ltd — Limited (company) 


Dr = Doctor 
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A full stop is not used for common sets of initials or for acronyms (where the 
initials are pronounced as a word): 


Millions of pounds have been invested in the NHS in recent years. 
(NHS = National Health Service; not: N.H.S.) 


The BBC's coverage of the events has been exemplary. 
(not: B.B.C.) 


AIDS affects people in over three quarters of the countries of the world. 
(not: A.I.D.S.) 


Full stops are not used in newspaper headlines, in headings and sub-headings in 
books, magazines and newspapers or in the titles of books and other works: 


Family Lost In Fishing Boat Mystery 

Economics and Business Management: Part one: Personnel management 
Losing Your Way In Losing Weight 

Computers For Fun: A Book For The Whole Family 


Question marks and exclamation marks 506c 


Question marks 
When question marks are used, full stops are not used at the end of the sentence: 


How many times can we afford to change our family car? 


Question marks are also used in order to make clear that a declarative sentence 
should be heard as a question. On the other hand, questions that are indirect 
requests to do something do not normally take a question mark: 


I wonder if you can help me? 
Karen, can you pass that chair over here. 
Exclamation marks 
Exclamation marks are used for exclamatives and after interjections: 
What a nice coat! 
Wow! Really? 
Gosh! Does it cost that much? 


Exclamation marks are used more in informal writing. One exclamation mark is 
the norm but occasionally more than one may be used for emphasis: 


Will you all please be quiet! 
OR no!!! I don't believe it! 


Exclamation marks are not normally used with imperative clauses unless the 
writer wishes to emphasise that a directive was or may have been shouted: 


Don't get yourself too involved with the day-to-day management. 
Let's get going or we're gonna be late. 
Stop! Push the door this way! 
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Commas 506d 


Separating main clauses 

Commas are used to mark clause boundaries. Main clauses separated by arid or or 
or but are not normally separated by commas, although commas may be used 
between clauses which do not have the same subject. American English uses 
commas before and, but and or more frequently than British English: 


They were friendly and invited us back to their flat. 
(same subject) 


Students these days leave with large debts and have to repay loans. 
(same subject) 


It was a restaurant a good distance from the city centre, but we decided it was 
worth making such a long journey. 
(different subjects) 


Separating main and subordinate clauses 

Normally commas are used if the subordinate clause comes before the main 

clause. Subordinate clauses can be separated by a comma from a preceding main 

clause, especially when the relation between them might be obscured because the 

clauses are long. But it is not obligatory, particularly in short sentences. 
Compare: 


If you get stuck, come back and see me. 
Come back and see me if you get stuck. 


As long as she takes the examination, we will overlook the problems with her 
attendance. 


We can get there for around six if there are no problems with the traffic on the 
motorway. 


or 


We can get there for around six, if there are no problems with the traffic on the 
motorway. 


Subordinate or comment clauses that provide additional information or that 
elaborate information given in the main clause are punctuated with commas: 


It doesn’t suit you, to be honest. 
You do need to use a microphone to be heard, if I may say so. 
To tell you the truth, I thought she was wrong. 
With relative clauses 
Commas are also used to mark non-defining relative and non-defining non-finite 


clauses. Such clauses normally add to, amplify or evaluate information 
concerning a noun or noun phrase: 


The tablets, which began to take effect after about twenty minutes, soon brought 
the fever under control. 
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Barcelona, where the first conference was held, has changed out of all 
recognition. 


The visiting supporters, treated like criminals by the local police, were grateful to 
leave the country when the competition was over. 


The severe turbulence, lasting as it did for more than an hour, caused several 
passengers to be quite ill. 


«% also 317i Punctuation and intonation of relative clauses 


Defining relative and defining non-finite clauses do not add to or amplify a 
statement. They postmodify a noun and specify or define properties associated 
with the noun. Such clauses are not punctuated by a comma: 


The people who caused most trouble have left the area. 
(The-peoplePwho-eaused-mosttrouble;havedeft-the-area.) 


The town house which they had bought was let out to tenants within a matter 
of days. 


The best pictures to buy in Cuba are always by the street artists. 
The city braced itself for the storms caused by a cyclone in the Pacific. 


Embedded clauses, however long and complex, that function as the subject of the 
main clause, are not marked off by commas: 


The decisions about congestion parking that have been pushed through by the 
City Council without proper consultation are now beginning to cause even more 
problems for motorists. 


What we've always been short of is soup bowls. 


heheee bea ser et issenp bess) 


Similarly, non-defining clauses in apposition are punctuated by commas, whereas 
defining clauses in apposition are not punctuated. The most common form of 
apposition involves nouns and noun phrases but non-restrictive apposition can 
also refer back to an earlier part of the clause: 


His brother, the one who lives in Osaka, has just set up his own book importing 
business. 

(Hist cathieeWiecke hodie Si Osaka ast hi booki . 
business.) 

The London Eye, a revolving wheel on the banks of the Thames, gives excellent 
views across the whole city and has attracted many visitors. 


People were beginning to put money into savings accounts, an early indication 
of economic uncertainty. 


My sister's daughter Nora and her daughter Rita and the boys are all living 
close by. 
(defining noun phrase in apposition) 


The group leader, a man in his eighties, went swimming twice a day. 
(non-defining noun phrase in apposition) 
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With adjectives 
Commas are used between adjectives in attributive and predicative positions. A 
comma is not normally used before an adjective followed by and: 


The town was cold, dark and inhospitable. 


It was an energetic, competitive and committed performance and the team 
deserved its victory. 


This is the lightweight, portable and wireless version. 


With lists 

Commas are used to separate items in a list, except for a final item preceded by 
and. In American English, however, the norm is to have a comma before and ina 
list: 


They bought a rail pass and visited Rome, Milan, Venice and Verona. 


She spent the whole week watching videos, listening to CDs, reading detective 
novels and writing postcards to friends. 


They've got apples, pears, bananas, and peaches. 
(American English preferred form) 


With adjuncts 

Commas play an important part in punctuating adjuncts, most markedly when 
they provide a comment or linking function. In such cases the comma often 
coincides with a pause in speech: 


It was, however, the best decision taken at that point in the company. 
Unfortunately, the proposal was turned down without any explanation. 
Have you had any contact with Karin, by the way? 


The economic gloom continued through the post-war period; on the other hand, 
employment prospects were beginning to improve. 


With tags and responses 
Tags and yes-no responses are separated by commas: 


He is going to be there, isn’t he? 
Im thirsty, I am. 
Yes, thank you. I'd be delighted to accept. 


With vocatives, discourse markers and interjections 
Vocatives, discourse markers and interjections are also punctuated with commas: 


Open the door for them, Jake, can you. Thanks. 

The trouble is, doctor, I’ve stopped taking the prescription. 
Ros, can you get me a paper while you're out. 

Well, what do you suppose they did about it? 


Oh, so, you'll be off in about an hour, then? 
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In reporting speech 

Commas are used to indicate that direct speech is following or has just occurred. 
When the direct speech is first, the comma comes before the closing of the 
quotation marks: 


He said, “Now it's time for big changes.” 
“Im too old for that kind of thing," she said with a broad grin. 
«% also 506f below 


Commas are not used in reporting structures after that, what and where even 
though stress and a consequent pause may fall on the verb immediately preceding 
that: 


Everyone knew that she wouldn't pass the exam. 
(Evervore drencthat phe setter pass the ect ) 
Certain fixed expressions with say do not have a comma or quotation mark: 
Say hi to Jim for me. 
I’m really sorry but I’m afraid I have to say no to your kind offer. 


In letters 
In letters, forms of address and signing off are marked by commas: 


Dear David, (addressing the recipient of the letter) 
Thank you for your letter of Feb. 14th. 


Yours sincerely, (signing off at the end of the letter) 
Jill Paton 


Colons and semi-colons 506e 
Colons are used to introduce lists, to indicate a sub-title or to indicate a 
subdivision of a topic: 


There are three main arguments for the withdrawal of the troops: military, 
economic and, above all, ethical. 


The History of Britain: A Personal View 


Colons may also be used to mark a clause in which reasons or explanations are 
given: 


We decided against buying the DVD player: it wasn't lightweight enough to 
take on holiday with us. 


Semi-colons are sometimes used to separate items included in a sequence or list: 


The facility has a number of features: a cinema; two meeting rooms; a fast-food 
café; a small gymnasium. 
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Semi-colons may also be used instead of full stops to separate two main clauses. 
In such cases the clauses remain grammatically separate but are linked in 
meaning. Semi-colons are not frequently used in contemporary English. Full stops 
and commas are much more common: 


Some cats sleep during the night; most cats are active during the dark. 


Bangkok is the capital city; Chiang Mai is the main tourist destination. 


Direct speech 506f 


In direct speech, a reconstruction of the actual words somebody has spoken or 
written are indicated. Direct speech is normally enclosed within a pair of single or 
double quotation marks, though single quotation marks are becoming more 
widespread. Direct speech begins with a capital letter: 


She said, *Who do you think you are?" 
The reporting clause can appear in three different positions. Note the position of 
commas and full stops: 


The course tutor said to us, ‘Don’t waste your time in your first term here.’ 
(quotation mark after comma introducing speech and after full stop) 


*Don't waste your time in your first term here, the course tutor said to us. 
(comma before closing quotation mark) 


‘Don’t waste your time’, the course tutor said to us, ‘in your first term here.’ 
(commas separating intervening reporting clause) 


For direct speech inside direct speech, either single quotation marks inside double 
or double quotation marks inside single may be used. Note that quotation marks 
in English are superscript, not subscript plus superscript, as in some languages. 
That is, they are marked '...' or *...": 


David said, ‘He was getting really cross and kept shouting “Get out!”.’ 
*Tt was getting really tense," she said, *and everybody was yelling *Why don't 
you go home??? 
Question marks normally occur inside the quotation marks unless the question is 
part of the reporting clause: 
‘Don’t you know the way then?’ they asked. 
So after all that, did she really say ‘I plan to resign’? 
Occasionally, colons may be used to introduce direct speech. This is common in 


dramatic transcripts or when a particularly long section of direct speech is 
marked. Note also that in film and play scripts, quotation marks are not used: 


Polonius: What do you read my Lord? 
Hamlet: Words, words, words. 
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The company secretary then turned to me and said: ‘The results of this 
company are better than in any time in the past five years and we object most 
strongly to the negative reporting we have received in some parts of the media’. 


«% also 490a Punctuation and direct speech; 490b Punctuation and indirect 
speech 


Citations 506g 


It is sometimes necessary to highlight individual words. This citation or special 
mention may be punctuated in a number of ways. (In order to highlight the italics, 
complete examples in this section (506g) are not, as elsewhere in the book, 
italicised.) 

The citation may be underlined or in italics or placed within quotation marks. 
Definitions or translations are usually in single quotation marks: 


Boot has several different meanings in English. And when it refers to storage 
space in the rear of a motor car, it is ‘trunk’ in American English. 


The marguerite or common daisy’ is cultivated in a variety of different colours. 


Weltanschaung means a ‘view of the world’, formed from the German noun 
Welt (meaning ‘world’) and the verb anschauen (meaning ‘to look at’). 


Single quotation marks are sometimes used to draw attention to a word, or to 
indicate an unusual use of a word, or to suggest that the writer wants to be distanced 
from the word in some way. In such cases the writer intends that the word or phrase 
should be taken in a non-literal or non-obvious sense: 


The bus broke down twice and, as far as Iam concerned, I won't be using the 
city ‘transport’ system again. 


[newspaper headline] 
PM ‘ANGERED’ BY OPPOSITION ATTACK 


Titles of books, newspapers, magazines, videos or CDs also qualify as a special 
form of citation. Such mentions are usually punctuated by italics or underlining. 
Articles or chapters within books or titles of short stories are normally punctuated 
by single quotation marks: 


There's a report all about it in The Times today. 


[Hello! is a magazine dedicated to pictures of celebrities] 
Hello! has some really good pictures of the wedding. 


The best-argued chapter in the book is the one on ‘Arab Unity since 1956’. 


[Moby is a musician who released a CD called 18] 
Moby's 18 has eighteen tracks. The most moving one is ‘Harbour’. 


A character in a novel or play which has the same name is not highlighted but the 
title of the work is: 


Othello was manipulated as much by what Iago didn't say as by what he did say. 


Othello is one of Shakespeare's most complex psychological tragedies. 
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Apostrophes 506h 


Apostrophes are used for three main purposes: to mark letters that have been 
omitted in contracted forms; to mark possessive forms of nouns and pronouns; 
and to mark special plurals. 

Common contractions include: 


it's — it is where's = where is, where has 
I'd =I would/had what's = what is, what has 
can’t =cannot how’s =how is, how has 


who's = who is, who has 
Apostrophes with nouns are used before and after the possessive -s ending. The 
main rules are: 
1 Forasingular noun, use 's: 
the cat: The cat's milk is in the fridge. 
the student: The student's views are most important. 
Laura: Laura's brothers are all younger than her. 
year: This year's fashion show is in Turin. 
2 Fora plural noun which does not end in -s, use 's: 
his men: His men's obsession with football is out of hand. 
the police: The police's actions cannot be supported. 
5 Fora plural noun which ends in -s, use s’: 
your colleagues: Your colleagues! decisions must be respected. 
his dogs: His dogs’ kennels need cleaning out. 
two hours: Two hours’ walk is too far at our age. 


4 The apostrophe 's is also added to names ending in -s. However, many writers 
prefer simply to add an apostrophe mark after the final -s, especially to names 
which have more than one syllable: 


Dickens's novels Or Dickens’ novels (more common) 
Socrates's writings or Socrates’ writings (more common) 
Keats’s poetry or Keats’ poetry (more common) 


5 An apostrophe is added to first names ending in -s: 
Angus's offer had to be turned down. 
In my opinion, Iris's car is too dangerous to go on the road. 


The service is at St Augustus's church at midday. 
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6 The apostrophe 's is also added to whole phrases. In compound nouns the 's is 
added after the final noun: 


The people next door's dog is a nuisance. 
You might have guessed. Richard and Pat's new car is French. 


It's my brother-in-law's fault. 
(Brother state). 


7 Infixed expressions such as for goodness’ sake or for appearance’ sake, a single 
apostrophe is added, though it is becoming optional. 


8 Possessives can also be used without a following noun. If the reference is clear, 
the noun is not normally needed. When referring to people’s names or when 
people’s houses are meant, the apostrophe is retained: 


Don't forget I’m going to the doctor's after work. 
I’m staying over at Jack’s this evening. Okay? 
I think we’d better go over to my mother’s before dinner. 
Apostrophes can be used when referring to firms, shops and businesses. But the 


rule is in flux and many shops drop the apostrophe in their names. The use of the 
apostrophe in reference to decades is also in flux: 


I’m going over to Blue’s for coffee. 


[name of a supermarket chain] 
He bought his TV at Sainsbury’s. 


[name of a chain selling pharmaceutical products] 
Are you getting the prescription at Boots? 


Was that band really on tour in the 1960s? 
(1960’s can also be found, even though it is not a possessive but a plural: 
nineteen sixties) 


The apostrophe ’s also occurs with particular indefinite pronouns: for example, 
one and compounds ending in -one or -body. When combined with else, the 
apostrophe ’s is added to else: 


One's responsibility is to one’s family. 

Is this somebody's jacket? 

It's all right. It's nobody's fault. 

This must be someone else's room. 
The indefinite pronoun other has the same forms as nouns. The singular adds ’s to 
‘other’, while the plural adds an apostrophe after the plural -s ending: 

You two are always sharing each other's secrets. 


This is your room. The others' rooms are across the hall there. 
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Possessive pronouns ending in -s do not have an apostrophe: 
That was theirs. 
Which keys are yours? 


Whose book is this? 
Ge beelcicthis2) 


The apostrophe is not used with the impersonal possessive pronoun its. 
It’s means ‘it is’: 


The cart had lost one of its wheels. 
CHERe-earthaddost-one-eticseheel) 


Possessive noun phrases with of normally retain the apostrophe form which 
would occur if they preceded a noun: 


That's another cat of Nell's, isn't it? She had over twenty at the last count. 
(Nell's cat) 


I'd like you to meet Bill. Bill is a partner of my father's. 
(my father's partner) 


Dashes and other punctuation marks 506i 
Dashes are more common in informal writing. They can be used in similar ways to 
commas. Both single and multiple dashes may be used: 


Our Head of Finance - who often loses his temper about travel expenses - was 
the calmest in the room. I couldn't believe it! 


Just to let you know we've just got back from Mallorca --- we really loved it. 


Brackets have a similar function to dashes. They can also function asa 
punctuation of what are presented as afterthoughts: 


We were up late most nights (not working, of course!) and so never really got 
up till after midday. 


Hyphens are a form of dash and can be used within modifiers: 


a twelve-year-old girl 
(compare: she’s twelve years old) 


Forward slashes are common in internet addresses and to act as an ‘and/or’ 
marker in academic references: 


You can find more information on www.bbc.co.uk/sport. 


Jenkins 1991/1997 has given three reasons for this state of affairs. 


«% also 156 Punctuation in Grammar and academic English for further guidance 
on punctuation conventions in academic writing. 


«% also 256 Compounds and 266 Hyphenation for further examples of word 
compounds and hyphens 
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Numerals and punctuation 506j 
Full stops are less commonly used in dates. Other punctuation conventions such 
as forward slashes or dashes are becoming more common: 

Date of birth: 12.7.1981 

(also possible: 12/7/1981 or 12-7-1981) 
Note that American usage reverses the day and the month so that July 12th 1981 is 
written: 


7-12-1981 or 7/12/1981 or 7.12.1981 


Abbreviations used in science and technology follow an international system in 
which full stops are not used: 


NCI (chemical symbol for sodium chloride) 
H,O (chemical symbol for water) 

kg (kilograms) 

200w bulbs (200 watt electric light bulbs) 


Punctuation of weights and measures and of numbers follows the same rules: 
2kg (2 kilograms) 
3yds and 3ins = 1m (3 yards and 3 inches = one metre) 


5m dollars (5 million dollars) 


Punctuation of times can involve full stops or colons: 


I'll be there at 4.50. 
(or 4:30) 


Commas are used in numbers to indicate units of thousands and millions. Full 
stops are used to indicate decimal points: 


7,340 
(seven thousand three hundred and forty) 


13,987,460 

(thirteen million nine hundred and eighty seven thousand four hundred and 
sixty) 

3.5 

(three point five) 

7.8 

(seven point eight) 


«% also 512-525 Appendix: Numbers 
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This appendix introduces some of the most basic spelling rules in British English, 
with a panel showing some differences between British and American spelling. It 
makes reference to the structure of words discussed in 258-268 Word structure 
and word formation but can also be read independently. 


SPELLING AND PREFIXES 507 


When there is a prefix, letters are not normally added or taken away: 
un + sure = unsure 
un + necessary = unnecessary 
dis + obey = disobey 
dis + similar = dissimilar 
mis + read = misread 
mis + rule = misrule 
over + hear = overhear 
under + spend = underspend 
in + humane = inhumane 
in + sane = insane 
in + secure = insecure 
il-, im-, ir- 
When the first letter of a word is 1, m, p, or r, the prefix in- is regularly changed to 


il-, im- or ir-. For example: in becomes il- before l; in becomes im- before m or p; 
in becomes ir- before r: 


-il -im -ir 


illegible immoral irreparable 
illegal immeasurable irreplaceable 
illiberal impartial irrepressible 
illiterate impossible irresolute 
illogical imprudent irresponsible 


852| 
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SPELLING AND SUFFIXES 508 


There are two kinds of suffix. 
A suffix can be attached to the end of a base form to create a new word. This 
process typically changes the word class: 


noun suffixes: action, trainee, freedom, arrival 

adjective suffixes: informal, homeless, grateful 

verb suffixes: simplify, darken, internationalise 

adverb suffixes: quickly, homeward(s), clockwise 
However, inflectional suffixes express grammatical meanings and do not change 
the class of the word. For example, -ed is added to paint to produce the past tense 


painted. The spelling rules for suffixes below apply also to inflections. 3 also 262 
Suffixes in Word structure and word formation 


Rule 1: consonant is doubled before a suffix 508a 


Consonants doubled 
The final consonant of a word is often doubled when a suffix beginning with a 
vowel is added. Examples of such suffixes are: -ed, -er, -est, -ing. 

The rule applies in the case of the following single consonants: b, d, g, l, m, n, 


pnt: 
rub + ed =rubbed 
red + ish =reddish 
big + er = bigger 
travel+ er = traveller 
slim + ing = slimming 
sin + er = sinner 
drop + ed =dropped 
war + ing = warring 
fit + ing = fitting 
If the suffix is added to a word with more than one syllable, consonant doubling 
follows a stressed syllable: 
refer + ed =referred 
omit + ing = omitting 
submit + ing = submitting 
occur + ence = occurrence 


upset + ing = upsetting 
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Compare, however, the words visit and offer, where the stress is on the first 
syllable: 


visit — visiting offer — offering 


(sitting) (offerring) 


Note too that in each case the vowel before the last consonant is a short vowel. 


Consonants not doubled 
The final consonant is not doubled before a suffix: 


e ifthe word ends in two written consonants (export-exported, find-finding, 
insert- inserting, insist- insisted, lift- lifted, persist-persistence) 

e ifthere are two written vowels (meeting, rained, beaten, trainer, repeated) 

e if the stress is not on the last syllable of the word to which the suffix is added 
(enter-entering, develop-developing (develepping), open-opener) 


Irregular forms and exceptions 

Some monosyllabic words ending in -s are irregular and the s may be doubled or 
not (busses/buses, gasses/gases). In a few polysyllabic words ending in -s, the s 
may also be doubled, even though the final syllable before the suffix is unstressed 
(either biased or biassed, either focusing or focussing). There is a preference for 
the forms with a single s, and those with double s are relatively rare. 

Some words with more than two syllables, several of them words ending in -I, 
have a double consonant even though the last syllable is not stressed (marvellous, 
modelling, traveller, equalled, handicapped, programmed ). 

Words ending in a final -c change to -ck before a suffix; this mainly involves the 
suffixes -ed, -er, -ing (mimic-mimicking, panic-panicking, picnic-picnicked, 
traffic-trafficked). 

Note, however, the single consonant spelling in American English of 
worshiper, kidnaper, traveling. 


Rule 2: dropping the final -e 508b 


When a suffix beginning with a vowel is added to a word ending in -e, the e is 
usually dropped: 


hope + ing = hoping invite + ation — invitation 
debate + ed — debated note + able = notable 
fame + ous = famous approve + al — approval 


love + able = lovable 


There are exceptions to this rule. For example, where the e is kept before a vowel: 


e thee in dyeing (from dye) and singeing (from singe) is kept in order to 
differentiate them from similar words dying (from die) and singing (from sing) 

e thee ince and ge before a suffix beginning with a or o is kept to preserve the /s/ 
and /d3/ sounds (replaceable, noticeable, peaceable, knowledgeable, 
advantageous, courageous) 
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-ful, -less, -ly (forceful, blameless, widely). 
Exceptions occur when the e is dropped before a consonant (pursue-pursuit, 
awe-awful, feeble-feebly, noble-nobly, true-truly, whole-wholly). 
Additionally, some words have alternative forms with or without an e 
(abridgment/abridgement, acknowledgment/acknowledgement, and judgment/ 


judgement). 


Rule 3: plurals of nouns and -s forms of verbs 


508c 


There are rules for the plurals of regular nouns and the -s forms of regular 


verbs. 


General rule: add s (week-weeks, speak-speaks, eye-eyes, bring-brings, 


summer-summers, define-defines). 


If the ending is pronounced as a separate syllable, es is added: 


noun plurals 
church-churches 
fox-foxes 
bush-bushes 


verb -s forms 
fetch-fetches 
fizz-fizzes 


rush-rushes 


However, if a word already ends in an -e, an s is added (base- bases, lose-loses, 


judge-judges, face-faces). 


If the word ends in a consonant plus -y, y changes to i and the suffix es is 


added: 
noun plurals 
copy-copies 
fly-flies 


Some words ending in -o, require es: 
noun plurals 
buffalo-buffaloes 
cargo-cargoes 
hero-heroes 
potato-potatoes 


tomato-tomatoes 


verb -s forms 
marry-marries 


try-tries 


noun plurals and verb -s forms 
echo-echoes 
embargo-embargoes 
go-goes [go here = attempt] 
torpedo-torpedoes 


hoe-hoes 


Some of the words in this group have a less common alternative form in -s 
(video-videos, radio-radios, kilo-kilos, zoo-zoos). 

For some nouns ending in -f or -fe, the plural is formed by changing the f or fe 
to ves (thief-thieves, loaf-loaves, wife-wives, half-halves). 
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Rule 4: changing y to i 508d 


When a suffix is added to a word ending in a consonant plus -y, the y normally 
changes to i: 


easy + ly — easily hurry + s = hurries 

happy + ly = happily mystery + ous = mysterious 
amplify + er = amplifier fury + ous = furious 

beauty + ful = beautiful busy + ness = business 

apply + ed =applied empty + ness = emptiness 

Spy +s = spies amplify + cation = amplification 


There are, however, exceptions where the y is kept after a consonant: 


e afew words of one syllable keep the y before a suffix (dryness, shyness, slyness) 
e they is kept before -ing (studying, applying) 
e they is kept before -'s (the fly's wing, May's rain) 


The y is kept in most words that end in a vowel + -y: 


buy + er = buyer grey ish — greyish 
destroy + s = destroys play + ful = playful 
enjoy * ment — enjoyment try + ing = trying 


Exceptions occur where the y after a vowel is changed to i (gay-gaily, pay-paid). 


Rule 5: spelling of verb forms: -ed forms 508e 


The past tense and -ed participle are the same in regular verbs. The following are 
the spelling rules for regular verbs: 

General rule: add ed (play-played, load-loaded, trail-trailed, echo-echoed). 

If the word ends in -e, a d is added (agree-agreed, note-noted, love-loved, 
tie-tied). 

If the word ends in a consonant plus -y, the y is changed to i before -ed 
(cry-cried, dry-dried, envy-envied, reply-replied). 

There are three exceptions, where the y is changed to i after a vowel and just d 
is added (lay-laid, pay-paid, say-said). 

The rules for doubling a single consonant before -ed are as described above at 
508a. For example (beg-begged, enter-entered, float-floated, prefer-preferred). 


Rule 6: spelling of verb forms: -ing forms 508f 
General rule: add ing (cash-cashing, go-going, hurry-hurrying, play-playing). 


If the word ends in -e, e is dropped before -ing (lose-losing, judge-judging, 
Save-saving, write-writing). 
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But if the word ends in -ee, -oe or -ye, the e is kept: 
see-seeing hoe-hoeing 
agree-agreeing dye-dyeing (compare: die/dying) 
If the word ends in -ie, the i is changed to y and the e is dropped before the -ing 


(die-dying, lie-lying, tie-tying). 
See Rule 1 (508a above) for doubling a single consonant before -ing. 


Rule 7:the suffix -ally 508g 
The suffix -ally is added to adjectives ending in -ic to form adverbs 


(economic-economically, automatic-automatically, realistic-realistically, 
tragic-tragically). Exception: publicly. 


SPELLING AND SHORT AND LONG VOWELS 509 


Doubling 509a 


The vowels a, e, i, o, u have long and short pronunciations. Thus there is a long 
vowel a in the word mast and a short vowel a in the word mat. 

When a long vowel is followed by a single consonant plus a vowel, the 
consonant is not doubled when a suffix is added (scene-scenic, 
enthuse-enthusiasm, skate-skating, wide-widen, hope-hopeful). 

Doubling of consonants, where it occurs, enables words with similar forms to 
be differentiated (diner, dinner; later, latter). 


Addition of final e to indicate long vowel 509b 


A final silent e is used to indicate that the preceding stressed written vowel is long: 


long vowel short vowel 
hate, fate hat, fat 
theme, impede them, moped 
dine, bite din, bit 


There are some common exceptions, where the preceding vowel does not have the 
regular pronunciation (/1ave; there, where; were; come, done, love, none, one, 
some; gone; live (as a verb), give). 

The general rule applies also in the sequence vowel + consonant + -le. Hence, 
in gable the vowel a is long whereas in gabble it is short. Further examples of the 
long vowel in this position are: able, fable, ladle, bible, circle, cycle, idle, trifle, 
noble. Exception: label. 
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SPELLING CHECKS 510 


One word or two? 510a 


Some sound pairs are spelt either as one or as two words, depending on the meaning 
intended: 


one word two words one word two words 
already all ready however how ever 
altogether all together into in to 
always all ways maybe may be 
anybody any body nobody no body 
anyway any way someone some one 
awhile awhile somebody some body 
everyone every one whatever what ever 
everybody every body whoever who ever 
ibefore e except after c 510b 


If in doubt about ie or ei when the sound of the vowel is as in brief, spell it ie; but after c, 
spell it ei: 


ie eiafterc 
brief thief ceiling 
belief achieve conceive 
believe field conceit 
diesel niece deceive 
relief priest receipt 
relieve siege perceive 


Exceptions for spelling ie: 
e financier, species 
e words in which y has changed to i end in -ies even after c (prophecies, democracies). 


In most words that do not have the pronunciation as in brief, the usual order is e before i: 
for example, freight, weigh, sovereign, counterfeit. The most common exception is friend. 
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511 


Some words are spelled differently in American English and British English. 


For example: 
British English 
centre 
cheque 
colour 
defence 
labour 
theatre 


programme 


Variants 


American English 


center 
check 
color 
defense 
labor 
theater 


program 


There are several variants with -ise or -ize, -isation or -ization . Both variants are 
acceptable, though the spelling with s is perhaps more common in British English 
(criticise-criticize, colonisation-colonization). 


The following words, and words formed from them, should be spelled with ise in British 


English: 
advertise 
advise 

arise 
baptise 
chastise 
comprise 
compromise 


despise 


devise 
disguise 
enterprise 
exercise 
franchise 
improvise 
merchandise 


paralyse 


revise 
supervise 
surmise 
surprise 


televise 
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ORDINAL AND CARDINAL NUMBERS 512 


The conventional abbreviations for ordinal numbers are as follows. The suffix may 
be written as superscript (1*) or as normal script (1st): 


first 1*/1st 
second 2nd/2nd 
third 3rd 
fourth 4th 
fifth 5th 
sixth 6th 
seventh 7th 
eighth Sth 
ninth 9th 
tenth 10th 
sixteenth 16th 
thirty third 33rd 


twenty fifth 25'/25th 
seventy first 71st 


In handwriting, seven is typically written as 7, but may also be written as T. Four 
is most commonly handwritten as 4 but may also be written as 4. 

A hyphen is used to separate tens and units (twenty-four, six hundred and 
forty-nine). 

Both cardinal numbers and ordinal numbers are common with titles of books 
and films and for referring to chapters and parts of documents. After the noun, a 
cardinal number is used. Both cardinal and ordinal numbers are normally 
acceptable, though the cardinal number is more informal: 


I think the reference is in Book 7 of ‘Paradise Lost’. 
(or: the seventh book) 


The play didn’t get started until the third act. 
(or: Act 3) 


I will return to these questions in the ninth chapter. 
(or: chapter 9) 
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© The definite article is not used when cardinal numbers occur after the noun: 


I will return to these questions in chapter 9. 


(valbyeturgdte-theseaquestienesdrz dt he-ehapter-9: ) 


See figure 9 below. 
(Seethe figure 9 below.) 
Turn to page 28. 


Ordinal numbers are used with the names of kings and queens and aristocrats: 
He is the fourth Earl of Gloucester. 
GReds-Earl--e C Gleucestes) 
King Henry VII/King Henry the Seventh 
(ise Hens seven) 


FRACTIONS AND DECIMALS 513 


Simple fractions are normally said in the following ways: 


l5 a half 

lA a quarter 

1/5 a/one fifth 

5/8 three eighths 

2/5 two thirds 

13/14 thirteen fourteenths 

5A hour three quarters of an hour 
3/9 mile three tenths of a mile 


Decimals are normally said and written as follows: 


0.245 nought point two four five 
(in American English normally zero point two four five) 


(Hovebi penis tusdeed ad forbs tive) 


4.7 four point seven 


More complex fractions can be expressed by using the word over: 


425/500 four hundred and twenty three over five hundred 


Singular and plural with fractions and decimals 513a 
With fractions and decimals below 1, of a + singular noun is commonly used: 
2/5 k two fifths of a kilogram 
That's almost three quarters of a pint of milk that she's drunk. 


0.8cm (nought) point eight of a centimetre 
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When the decimals are below 1, they can also be followed by a plural noun: 


0.255cm nought point two five five centimetres 


Fractions and decimals over 1 are normally followed directly by a plural noun: 
two and a quarter hours 
(ce-andco-quaecer hour) 
I'll have four and a half bags, please. 
(HHen hH bac please) 
2.7 millimetres 
(2--millimetre) 
Note that after fractions and amounts, singular verbs are normally used: 


8 kilometres is about 5 miles. 


Note also the structure a ... and a half: 


We’ve been waiting for delivery now for about a month and a half. 


PERCENTAGES 514 


Percentages are written with a special symbol % and are spoken as per cent: 


Sales tax is added to all items. The current rate is 17.5%. 
(seventeen point five per cent) 


Interest rates reached an all-time low last month when banks and building 
societies reduced mortgage rates by one half per cent to 4.75%. 
(four point seven five per cent) 


Note that in the previous sentence it is also possible to say half a per cent or 
(a) half of one per cent. 


TELEPHONE NUMBERS 515 


Each figure in a telephone number is commonly indicated separately. Speakers 
tend to pause after groups of three or four figures. When the same figure comes 
twice, either it can be said twice or the word ‘double’ can be used: 


9807 6933 
nine eight oh seven, six nine double three 
or: nine eight zero seven, six nine three three 


+% 524 Spoken forms of 0 
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And is commonly used before the tens in a number: 


510 
three hundred and ten (or three ten) 


5,642 
five thousand, six hundred and forty-two 


However, and can be omitted in measurements that contain two different units. 
And can be used before the smaller unit, but it is usually omitted: 


two hours (and) ten minutes 


two metres (and) thirty centimetres 


In writing, commas are normally used to divide large numbers into groups of three 
figures, usually in order to indicate the thousands and the millions. Full stops are 
not used in this way: 


5,139 
(5439) 


8,577,184 


Commas may be omitted from four-figure numbers. They are not used in dates: 


7,934 
(or: 7934) 


the year 1738 


«$519 Round numbers and dates below 


It is possible to say a hundred or one hundred, a thousand or one thousand, a 
million or one million. When one is used, it is more formal: 


I want to live for a hundred years. 
(want te live for hundred years.) 


[on a formal notice] 
The membership fee for the Club is one thousand pounds a year. 


A can only be used at the beginning of a number: 
a/one hundred 


three thousand one hundred 
(three thousancdathundred) 
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A thousand can be used alone, and may be followed by and, but a is not normally 
used before a number of hundreds: 


one thousand, two hundred and six 

one thousand and nine 

one thousand, six hundred and two 

(more natural than: a thousand, six hundred and two) 
A or one are used with measurement words: 


a/one kilometre 
(but: one kilometre and eight hundred metres) 


an/one hour and thirteen minutes 
(but: one hour thirteen minutes) 


a/one pound 
(but: one pound forty-seven) 


ROUND NUMBERS AND DATES 519 


The phrases eleven hundred, twelve hundred are often used instead of one thousand 
one hundred, etc. The form with hundred is especially preferred in American 
English. It is most common with round numbers between 1,100 and 1,900: 


They only paid eleven hundred pounds for the whole holiday. 

It all cost twenty eight hundred dollars. 

(preferred American form) 
This form is used in historical dates. Hundred is omitted in informal contexts: 

Shakespeare was born in fifteen sixty four. (1564) 

It was built in seventeen (hundred and) twenty-nine. (1729) (more formal) 
When speaking, it is normal for the numbers to be pronounced in full. In writing, 
numerical figures are normally preferred to written numbers. 


Decades are commonly written as follows (usually without an apostrophe, but 
may also occur with an apostrophe): 


The 1980s were years when money became a key word. 


BRITISH POUNDS STERLING 520 


There are 100 pence in a British pound. Sums of money are named as follows: 


1p one penny (informal one p or a penny) 
10p ten pence (informal ten p) 
£5.45 five pounds forty-five (pence) or five pounds and forty-five 


pence (more formal) 


Pound is often used informally as a plural: 
They charged me nine pound fifty for parking. 
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Singular forms are used in premodifying expressions like a five-pound note 
(see above). However, pence is often used instead of penny (a five pence coin; 
a twenty-six pence stamp). 


The most typical form is to say, for example, that a room is twelve feet by fifteen 
feet, or that a garden is thirty metres by forty-eight metres. 

A room twelve feet by twelve feet can be called twelve feet square; the total area 
is 144 square feet. 


Some of the most frequent ways of speaking calculations aloud are: 


2+2=4 Two and two is/are four. (informal) 
Two plus two equals/is four. (formal) 


9-4=5 Four from nine is/leaves five. (informal) 
Nine take away four is/leaves five. (informal) 
Nine minus four equals/is five. (formal) 


5X4=20 Five fours are twenty. (informal) 
Five times four is twenty. (informal) 
Five multiplied by four equals/is twenty. (formal) 


15+3=5 Three(s) into fifteen goes five (times). (informal) 
Fifteen divided by three equals/is five. (formal) 


Roman numerals are used for the following main purposes: names of centuries, 
kings and queens, page numbers in introductions and prefaces to books, and the 
numbers of sections or sub-sections to documents, especially legal documents. 


1 I i 10 X x 40 XL xl 

2 H ü 11 XI xi 45 XLV xlv 

3 HI ii 12 XI xii 50 L I 

4 IV iv 13 XIII xiii 60 LX Ix 

5 V v 14 XIV xiv 90 XC xc 

6 VI vi 19 XIX xix 100 C c 

7 VII vii 20 XX xx 500 D 

8 VIII viii 21 XXI xxi 1000 M 

9 IX ix 30 XXX xxx 1998 MCMXCVIII 
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The church dates to the time of Henry II. 
It was best known as a XVI century map of the world. 


Please see pages vii and xii. 


Spoken forms of 0 524 
0 is usually said as nought in decimal numbers where it occurs before the decimal point: 


0.455 litres 
(nought point four five five litres) 


American English prefers zero, and this is becoming more common in British English too: 


0.885 centimetres 
(zero point eight eight five centimetres) 


0 is typically said as oh where it occurs after a decimal point and in a wide range of numbers 
such as telephone numbers, addresses, years: 


7.05 seconds 
(seven point oh five) 


She lives at 205 Hills Avenue. 
(two oh five) 


His phone number is 470503. 
(four seven oh five oh three) 


She was born in 1908. 
(nineteen oh eight) 


Car registration number Y205 CNA 
(two oh/zero five) 


In giving the scores of sports games, other words are used: 
e football: 


Valencia lost 1-0. 
(one nil) 


€ tennis: 


Klisters leads Williams 40-0 in the first game of the second set. 
(forty love) 


e American team sports: 


[American football] 
The Seattle Sea Hawks beat the Cincinnati Reds 7-0. 
(seven nothing or seven to nothing or seven zip — ‘zip’ is informal American English) 


[baseball] 
Miami Hurricances 7, Northern Colorado Bears 0 


In measurements of temperature, zero is more common but nought is possible: 


Zero degrees Celsius is thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit. 
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Singular forms with plural meanings 525 


After an expression of number, dozen, hundred, thousand, million and billion have no final 
-s, and of is not used: 


five hundred pounds 
hundreds of pounds 


several thousand times 
It cost thousands. 


a few million years 
millions of years 


Singular forms are used as modifiers before nouns in plural measuring expressions: 


a five-pound note a three-mile walk 


six two-hour lessons a three-month-old baby 


a four-foot-deep hole a six-foot-tall man 


In an informal style, foot is often used instead of feet, especially with reference to people’s 
height: 


My father’s just over six foot two. 
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TELLING THE TIME 526 


There are two common ways of saying what the time is: 


6.05 five past six or six (oh) five 

6.10 ten past six or six ten 

6.15 (a) quarter past six or six fifteen 
6.20 twenty past six or six twenty 

6.25 twenty-five past six or six twenty-five 
6.50 half past six or six thirty 

6.55 twenty-five to seven or six thirty-five 
6.40 twenty to seven or six forty 

6.45 (a) quarter to seven or six forty-five 
6.50 ten to seven or six fifty 

6.55 five to seven or six fifty-five 

7.00 seven o'clock 


Most speakers prefer to say minutes past/to for times between the five minute 
divisions (seven minutes past six, four minutes to seven). 
In informal speech, past is often dropped from half past: 


Okay, see you at half four. 

(4.30 not 5.30) 
If the hour is understood, then just half past or quarter to are used in informal 
speech: 


Hurry up. We've got to be there at quarter to. 


The expression o'clock is only used at the hour: 
The first meeting is at seven (o'clock). 
Wake me at ten past six. 
(QWake-me-atten-pastsbco'elock:) 
O'clock is often omitted in informal contexts when referring to the hour: 
The concert starts at seven. 


In American English, and increasingly in internet communication, colons are 
used to mark clock time (5:40, 10:05, 15:25). 
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The twenty-four-hour clock 526a 


The twenty-four-hour clock is used mainly in transport timetables and official 
announcements. In everyday conversation, people usually use the twelve-hour 
clock: 


[reading a rail timetable] 
The last train leaves at 22.20. 
(twenty-two twenty) 


Check-in time is a quarter past six in the morning. 
(preferred form in informal contexts) 


[public announcement at a railway station] 
The train about to leave from platform 15 is the fourteen forty-five departure for 
Manchester. 


When using the twenty-four-hour clock, times on the hour are normally 
pronounced as follows: 

The flight will depart at seventeen hundred hours. 

(17.00) 
In public announcements, the following pronunciations of numbers are common: 


The oh nine hundred service is delayed and will noz depart at oh nine fifteen. 
(09.00 and 09.15) 


Times can be indicated by using in the morning/afternoon/evening. In a more 
formal style, am (Latin ante meridiem = ‘before midday’) and pm (post meridiem 
— 'after midday’) are used: 


07.00 — seven o'clock in the morning or seven am 


19.00 — seven o'clock in the evening or seven pm 
Note that punctuation is normally omitted in am and pm. 
12.00 can mean at midnight or at midday. This is commonly distinguished by 


reference to 12.00 noon and 12.00 midnight (spoken as twelve noon and twelve 
midnight). 
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NON-METRIC MEASURES 527 


Metric measurement units are increasingly used in the United Kingdom, but 
non-metric measures are also still widely used, especially by older people who still 
use the older system of imperial units such as pounds, feet and gallons. Below are 
some of the common terms along with their approximate values in the metric 
system. Some of the units have the same names but mean different quantities in 
the UK and the USA. The international system of metric measurements is not 
commonly used in the USA. 


Approximate values of non-metric units 527a 
Units of length and distance and their abbreviations 
1 inch (in) — 2.5 centimetres (cm) 
1 foot (ft) 2 350 cm 
1 yard (yd) =90 cm 


5 miles (m) =8 kilometres (km) 


Inches and feet are sometimes indicated in writing with’ for feet and " for inches: 


The living room is 9'8" by 15'6". 
(nine feet eight inches by fifteen feet six inches) 


Units of area 
11 square feet = 1 square metre (or 1 sq metre, or 1m?) 


5 acres — 2 hectares 
1 square mile — 2.6 square km 
1 square inch = 6.4516 cm? 


Units of weight 
1 ounce (0z) =28 g 


1 pound (lb) =450 g 
14 pounds = (Br) 1 stone = 6.4 kg 
1 ton = (Br) 1 tonne = (Am) 0.9 tonnes 


Units of volume and capacity 
1 cubic centimetre (cc) =0.0610 cubic inch (cu in) 
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There are 8 pints in a gallon: 


British American 
1 pint (pt) 0.6 litres 0.5 litres 
1 gallon (gall) 4.5 litres 3.8 litres 


Units of temperature 
Except in the USA, temperatures are now more commonly given in degrees 
Celsius (°C, sometimes called centigrade) than degrees Fahrenheit (°F): 


F aC 
ice 32 0 
warm room 70 20 
hot day 85 30 
body temperature 98 37 
boiling water 212 100 
Usage 527b 


Personal weight and height 

British English speakers usually measure their personal weight in stones and 
pounds. American English speakers just use pounds. Stone is not commonly used 
in the plural. The word pounds is typically omitted in informal contexts: 


I weigh eight stone six. 

Cave eiehti stones she) 

He’s overweight. He needs to lose a couple of stone. 
Personal height is measured in feet and inches, with the word inches usually 
omitted in informal contexts. Foot is normally preferred to feet (+ 525): 

I'm five foot eleven. 


Height 

The height of buildings and other structures, tall plants and trees, altitude and 
elevation above sea level are typically measured in feet (but increasingly in metres 
for elevation above sea level): 


We will soon be climbing to an altitude of 39,000 feet. 
That tree was only about four feet tall when we planted it. 


Distance 
Distance can also be measured in feet, but longer distances along the ground are 
measured in yards and miles: 


I was standing about six feet away from the Prime Minister. 
The car park’s straight on, about 500 yards on the right. 


From here to the airport is about 35 miles. 
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INTRODUCTION 528 


Referring to a nation or region and its affairs normally requires four words: 
e The name of the country or region: 
Sweden, Japan, France, Venezuela, Asia 
e The adjective: 
Swedish, Japanese, French, Venezuelan, Asian 
e The singular noun used for a person from the country or region: 
a Swede, a Japanese, a Frenchman/woman, a Venezuelan, an Asian 
€ The plural expression the ... used for the population as a whole: 
the Swedes, the Japanese, the French, the Venezuelans, the Asians 
The name of a national language is commonly the same as the national adjective. 


In this case the words are nouns and may be modified by adjectives. The definite 
article the is not used, nor is the word language: 


Do you speak Hungarian? 


(2e-voxespealcthedHunearian?) 
(Be-yetcspeal-Hungariandanguage?) 


Thai is not easy to learn. 

She speaks fluent English. 
The singular noun is normally the same as the adjective (e.g. Japanese, Moroccan), 
and the plural expression is the same as the adjective + -s (e.g. the Moroccans). 
All words of this kind (including adjectives) begin with capital letters: 


He has a degree in American literature. 


(ediesc-deereechimertearitereture- ) 
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Examples of countries and regions, and associated adjectives and nouns 528a 
country/region adjective person population 
America/ USA American an American the Americans 
Belgium Belgian a Belgian the Belgians 
Brazil Brazilian a Brazilian the Brazilians 
China Chinese a Chinese the Chinese 
The Congo Congolese a Congolese the Congolese 
Europe European a European the Europeans 
Greece Greek a Greek the Greeks 
Hungary Hungarian a Hungarian the Hungarians 
Iraq Iraqi an Iraqi the Iraqis 
Israel Israeli an Israeli the Israelis 
Italy Italian an Italian the Italians 
Kenya Kenyan a Kenyan the Kenyans 
Mexico Mexican a Mexican the Mexicans 
Malaysia Malaysian a Malaysian the Malayisans 
Norway Norwegian a Norwegian the Norwegians 
Portugal Portuguese a Portuguese the Portuguese 
Russia Russian a Russian the Russians 
Slovakia Slovakian a Slovak the Slovaks 
Thailand Thai a Thai the Thais 

Some main exceptions 528b 
country/region adjective person population 
Britain British a British man/ the British 

woman/person 
(more formally: a Briton) 
Denmark Danish a Dane the Danes 
England English an Englishman the English 
woman/person 
Finland Finnish a Finn the Finns 
France French a Frenchman/ the French 
woman/person 
Holland/ Dutch a Dutchwoman/ the Dutch 
The Netherlands man/person 
Treland Trish an Irishman/ the Irish 
woman/person 
New Zealand New Zealand a New Zealander the New Zealanders 
Poland Polish a Pole the Poles 
Scotland Scottish a Scot the Scots 
Spain Spanish a Spaniard the Spanish 
Sweden Swedish a Swede the Swedes 
Turkey Turkish a Turk the Turks 
Wales Welsh a Welshman/ the Welsh 
woman/person 
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Further information 


1 


2 


English referring to population is not the same as British; it is not used for 
Scottish or Welsh or Northern Irish people. 

The word Briton is unusual except in newspaper headlines (TWELVE BRITONS 
INJURED IN COACH COLLISION). The noun Brit (the Brits) is sometimes used 
informally. Most British people call themselves Scottish, Welsh or English. 
(Great) Britain refers to the landmass of England, Scotland and Wales. The 
United Kingdom (or the UK) refers to England, Scotland, Wales and the six 
counties of Northern Ireland. Some people from Northern Ireland refer to 
themselves as British in the context of the United Kingdom of Britain and 
Northern Ireland. However, everyone from Northern Ireland has the right to 
Irish nationality and can hold an Irish passport. Irish also refers to citizens of 
the Irish Republic. 

The Scots themselves prefer the adjective Scots and it also occurs in the 
compounds Scotsman/Scotswoman. The adjective Scotch is normally only used 
to refer to food and drink from Scotland (Scotch broth, Scotch egg). 

Although America and American are the normal English words for the United 
States, its citizens and affairs, people from other parts of the north and south 
American continent may object to this use. It is sometimes avoided for these 
reasons. It is more usual to say: She's a US citizen; I’ve got some US dollars to 
change. 

In Arabic countries, the language spoken is referred to as Arabic. In spoken 
expressions and some names of places the word Arabian is used (e.g. The 
Arabian Gulf; Saudi Arabian; Arabian Nights). 

The mostly monosyllabic non-compound words listed above under person 
(Dane, Spaniard) are normally avoided when referring to a woman (a Danish 
woman, a Spanish woman are preferred). 
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INTRODUCTION 529 
With some irregular verbs, there is a choice of past form and -ed participle. 

Table of irregular verbs 529a 

base form past form -ed participle 

arise arose arisen 

awake awoke awoken 

bear bore borne 

beat beat beaten 

become became become 

begin began begun 

bend bent bent 

bet bet bet 

bind bound bound 

bite bit bitten 

bleed bled bled 

blow blew blown 

break broke broken 

breed bred bred 

bring brought brought 

build built built 

burst burst burst 

burn burnt/burned burnt/burned 

buy bought bought 

cast cast cast 

catch caught caught 

choose chose chosen 

cling clung clung 

come came come 
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base form past form -ed participle 
cost cost cost 
creep crept crept 

cut cut cut 

deal dealt dealt 

dig dug dug 
draw drew drawn 
dream dreamt/dreamed dreamt/dreamed 
drink drank drunk 
drive drove driven 
eat ate eaten 
fall fell fallen 
feed fed fed 

feel felt felt 

fight fought fought 
find found found 
flee fled fled 
fling flung flung 

fly flew flown 
forbear forbore forborne 
forbid forbade forbidden 
forget forgot forgotten 
forgive forgave forgiven 
forsake forsook forsaken 
forswear forswore forsworn 
freeze froze frozen 
get got got 

give gave given 

go went gone 
grind ground ground 
grow grew grown 
hear heard heard 
hide hid hidden 
hit hit hit 
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base form past form -ed participle 
hold held held 
hurt hurt hurt 
keep kept kept 
know knew known 
lay laid laid 
lead led led 

lean leant/leaned leant/leaned 
leave left left 

lend lent lent 

let let let 

light lit/lighted lit/lighted 
lose lost lost 
make made made 
mean meant meant 
meet met met 
mislay mislaid mislaid 
mislead misled misled 
pay paid paid 

put put put 

quit quit quit 
read (/rixd/) read (/red/) read (/red/) 
rend rent rent 

ride rode ridden 
ring rang rung 

rise rose risen 

run ran run 

saw sawed sawn 
Say said said 

see saw seen 
seek sought sought 
sell sold sold 
send sent sent 

set set set 
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base form past form -ed participle 
sew sewed sewn 
shake shook shaken 
shed shed shed 
shine shone shone 
shoe shod shod 
shoot shot shot 
show showed shown 
shrink shrank shrunk 
shut shut shut 
sing sang sung 
sink sank sunk 
Sit sat sat 
Slay slew slain 
sleep slept slept 
slide slid slid 
sling slung slung 
slink slunk slunk 
sow sowed sown 
speak spoke spoken 
spend spent spent 
spin spun spun 
spill spilt/spilled spilt/spilled 
spread spread spread 
speed sped sped 
spring sprang Sprung 
stand stood stood 
steal stole stolen 
stick stuck stuck 
sting stung stung 
stink stank stunk 
strew strewed strewn 
stride strode stridden 
strike struck struck 
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base form 
string 
strive 
swear 
sweep 
swim 
swing 
take 
teach 
tear 
tell 
think 
throw 
thrust 
tread 
understand 
wake 
wear 
weep 
win 
wind 
wring 


write 


past form 


strung 
strove 
swore 
swept 
swam 
swung 
took 
taught 
tore 
told 
thought 
threw 
thrust 
trod 
understood 
woke 
wore 
wept 
won 
wound 
wrung 


wrote 
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-ed participle 
strung 
striven 
sworn 
swept 
swum 
swung 
taken 
taught 
torn 
told 
thought 
thrown 
thrust 
trodden 
understood 
woken 
worn 
wept 
won 
wound 
wrung 


written 
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INTRODUCTION 530 


The basic grammar of English speech and writing as used in North America is, 

in almost all respects, the same as that in use across the islands of Britain and 
Ireland. What marks American English out as different from the European variety 
are mostly differences in pronunciation, spelling and vocabulary. Written grammar 
displays fewer differences between American and British usage than spoken 
grammar. However, North America is a vast continent which is home to many 
different regional and social dialects of English, often reflected in distinct spoken 
grammatical usage; we cannot hope to cover all this diversity within the limits of 
one book. Across the islands of Britain and Ireland there are also differences in 
usage, but this grammar has focussed on what is shared among the widest range of 
speakers. This appendix therefore discusses those aspects of standard North 
American spoken usage which are notably different from the spoken description as 
presented in this book. The differences are usually differences of degree rather than 
of kind: there seem to be very few forms that are the exclusive domain of one 
variety, but there are often quite striking differences in frequency of use of everyday 
items between the varieties. It must also be noted that American influence on the 
grammar of Britain and Ireland is considerable, and changes in usage can often be 
attributed to the influence of American popular culture, for example the use of 

like as a marker of direct speech reporting (4$ 501e and 49 Like). For 
convenience, the spoken grammar presented in the main chapters of this book will 
be referred to as BrE, and references to standard North American English will be 
abbreviated to AmE. The spoken North American segment of the Cambridge 
International Corpus (CIC) was consulted in the preparation of this appendix. 


MODAL VERBS AND OTHER MODAL EXPRESSIONS 531 


Some modal verbs and other modal expressions are more frequent in BrE than 
AmE, and vice-versa. 


Shall 531a 
Although quite frequent in BrE, shall is relatively infrequent in AmE. BrE usage 
allows shall in first person declaratives about the future: 

I shall be in the office till five thirty. (BrE) 
AmE prefers will or be going to in such situations. However, AmE does allow 


shall in first person interrogatives, especially those functioning as suggestions and 
in semi-fixed expressions such as How shall I say it?: 


Let's try to use words that are in the dictionary next time, shall we? 
(AmE) 
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[talking about whether to go to the cinema to see films or to wait till they are 
available on video] 

You know, and you have to start thinking about, is it, is it worth spending the 
money to go see it, or shall I just wait? 

(AmE) 


Frequency of shall (per 1 million words) in spoken AmE and BrE 


140 


120 


100 


80 


AmE BrE 


Must 531b 


Must is overall much more frequent in BrE than in AmE. Although obligation and 
predictive meanings occur in both varieties, the majority of uses of must in AmE 
are predictive, and AmE tends to prefer have to for expressing obligation: 


Something must've been on her mind. (AmE) 
Everybody says I don't need to lose weight, but I feel I must. (AmE) 


Frequency of must (per 1 million words) in spoken AmE and BrE 


500 


450 


400 


350 


300 


250 


200 


150 


100 


50 


0 


AmE BrE 
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Have got to and have to 531c 


Modal have got to is almost twice as frequent in spoken BrE compared with AmE. 
Have to (without got) is 50% more frequent in AmE than in BrE: 


I've got to go and meet my mum for lunch. 
(preferred spoken form BrE) 


I have to meet my advisor at one. 
(preferred spoken form AmE) 


Had better 531d 


Had better is almost six times more frequent in BrE than in AmE, though it is used 
in both varieties: 


You'd better move your car, Pete. 
(BrE) 


I guess we'd better get back to work. 
(AmE) 


Be going to 531e 


Be going to (and the contracted form gonna) is often used in direction-giving in 
AmE, which is not a characteristic use in BrE, which typically uses imperatives 
(with and without you), and present or future forms with will: 


You're gonna go two blocks and then you're gonna see a big white building. 
(AmE) 


A: Come to T-junction, turn left. Go down there about half a mile, you come to 
a right turn with a pub on the corner. 

B: Yep. 

A: You turn right there, that takes you straight into it. 

B: Right lovely. Thank you very much. 

(BrE) 


I guess, | suppose, | reckon 531f 


The modal expression I guess is about 50 times more frequent in spoken AmE 
than in BrE. I suppose and I reckon are much more frequent in spoken BrE. 
I reckon is relatively rare in AmE: 


I guess I create a lot of stress in my life. 
(AmE) 


Ireckon we should have some coffee after this. 
(BrE) 


I suppose we could just go to a club somewhere. 
(BrE) 
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OTHER VERBS 532 


Be 532a 


With the verb be, although both types of negated form exist in BrE and AmE, there 
is a stronger preference in AmE for the negated forms with not in both the present 
and the past tense (e.g. is/'s not, were not), rather than the contracted forms isn’t, 
aren't, wasn’t and weren't. Isn't, in particular, is many times more frequent in BrE 
than in AmE: 


Tim isn’t working there anymore. 
(BrE) 


Joe's not coming back anymore. 
(preferred AmE form) 


Have and have got 532b 


The present tense form of have with got used for possession is more than twice as 
frequent in spoken BrE as in AmE: 


I've got one sister and one brother. 
(BrE) 


Ihave a cousin who never married. 
(AmE) 


Go (and) 532c 


The AmE equivalent to informal BrE go and + infinitive without to occurs often 
without and: 


Where's your towel? Is it in the drawer? Go and see if you can find it. 
(BrE) 


I actually hadn't heard anything about it, and some friends called up and said 
do you want to go see this movie, and, and they said it starred Meryl Streep and 
Mel Brooks. 

(AmE) 


Get 532d 


In AmE, get has an -ed participle form gotten, which is not used in BrE: 


I mean, as poverty has gotten worse, as, you know, education has gotten worse, 
as there's been more single-parent families, as there's been more homelessness, 
there's been more crime. 

(AmE) 
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A frequent use of get (followed by a verb in to-infinitive form) in AmE is to refer to 
achievements. This usage occurs in BrE but is much rarer: 


That's great advice. I'm so glad I got to talk to you. 
(AmE) 


A: It was a lot of fun. I got to see Arkansas. I got to see that country. 
B: Yeah. 

A: It was really green down there. 

B: No Ridding. 

(AmE) 


[talking about an actress, a friend of speaker A's, who was offered film work] 

A: The thing is she couldn't have turned it down because she hadn't done any 
work for two years so she had to. 

B: Oh yeah absolutely. 

A: And she got to film on location in Majorca. 

(BrE) 


Fit 532e 


In AmE, the past tense of fit is most often fit, while standard BrE prefers fitted: 


Jennifer says she never really fit in, and that made it easy for the other teachers 
to be suspicious of her. 

(AmE) 

(preferred BrE form: fitted in) 


I found a pair of boots that fitted me and they weren't too bad-looking either. 
(BrE) 


Learn, burn, dream, etc. 532f 


Verbs such as burn, dream, lean, learn, smell, spell, spill often allow a past tense 
and -ed participle ending of either -ed (learned, spilled) or -t (learnt, spilt). AME 
overwhelmingly prefers the -ed ending: 

One night I had a bad dream. I dreamt that someone was trying to attack me. 

(BrE) 

[discussing changing British dietary habits] 

Well, in my grandma's day and age they would never have dreamed of eating a 


curry, would they? 
(BrE) 


When I was a boy, I dreamed of playing football. 
(AmE) 
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Other verbs 532g 


Some other verbs display irregular past forms in AmE which are not used in BrE, 
for example dove as the past tense of dive (BrE dived), and pled as the past tense 
of plead (BrE pleaded): 


He pled guilty to avoid the death penalty. 
(AmE) 


The eagle just folded his wings, folded his legs, dove right down and crashed 
right into the guy and almost killed him. 
(AmE) 


TAGS AND TAILS 533 


Interrogative tags (+ 300, 431) are around four times more frequent in BrE than 
in AmE, but a wide range of interrogative tags occur in both varieties: 


He's brilliant, isn't he? 
(BrE) 


They weren't reading, were they? 
(AmE) 


In informal contexts, AmE speakers often use an interrogative copy tag with rising 
intonation in responses denoting surprise or emotional involvement, which is not 
common in BrE: 


A: I changed schools three times. 

B: You did? 

A: In one year. 

B: Wow. Wow. 

(AmE; BrE prefers Did you? here, with fall-rise or rising intonation) 


A: You know what guys? One of my big weaknesses is bags. I love bags. I don’t 
know why. 

B: You do? 

A: Yeah. 

(AmE; BrE preferred form: Do you?) 


BrE often adds substitute do to reduced clauses with modal verbs, especially in tag 
responses. AmE uses the modal verb only: 


[Riverjazz is a jazz club] 

A: Do you want to go to Riverjazz tonight? 
B: Do I have to? 

A: No. 

B: Are you going? 

A: I might do. 

(BrE) 
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A: So uh what do you think you'll do for your twenty-first birthday? Are you 
gonna go to a party or anything? 

B: No. Yeah. Yeah. I might. I mean ... Yeah. Maybe. 

(AmE) 


Affirmative copy tags occur in both varieties but are much rarer in AmE than in 
BrE: 


I think it's really funny that they live together, I do. 
(BrE) 


[talking about car mechanics] 

A: That's hard work. 

B: It is. 

A: I think they earn their money, I do. 
(AmE) 


The universal tag, right? is almost four times more frequent in AmE than in BrE: 


You lived in Canada, though, right? 
(AmE) 


I was hoping we could change this one, right? 
(BrE) 


Tails are considerably less common in AmE than in BrE, but they do occur in 
informal spoken AmE: 


[talking of a US Senator; name disguised here] 
He's a scary guy, that Dan Boland. 
(AmE) 


The last car we had was a Grand Prix which, ... huh, never again! That was a 
nightmare, that one. 


(AmE) 
ADVERBS, ADJECTIVES 534 
Really, real 534a 


In informal spoken AmE, really as a modifier of adjectives and other adverbs is 
often used without the -ly ending, in its adjective form. This is sometimes 
considered non-standard by traditionalists: 


They were real nice to us. The President of the company took us and showed us 
around. 
(AmE) 


We all get along real well. 
(AmE) 
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Well, good 534b 


Similarly, good is often used in informal spoken AmE where BrE requires well. 
However, the AmE form is increasingly heard in BrE: 


Well I made it through college you know just cramming before the test kind of 
thing but I always did good so I never had a problem with that part. 
(AmE) 


A: Hi, how’re you doing? 
B: I’m good. 
(AmE) 


Likely 534c 


Spoken AmE allows the use of likely as an adverb (in the same way as probably, 
possibly, etc.) or as an adjective. In BrE, likely is usually only an adjective: 


[discussing the US economy] 

So I think we created the conditions which will likely alloz us to have a much 
longer recovery than you would have otherwise expected. 

(AmE; BrE preferred form: which are likely to allow us ... which will probably 
allow us ...) 


The more things you have to remember, the more you’re likely to forget. 
(AmE; adjectival use, also typical of BrE) 


THE PRESENT PERFECT 535 


The frequency of use of the present perfect form is different in BrE and AmE, with 
a tendency to use it less in AmE. AmE often allows the past simple in situations 
which demand the present perfect in BrE: 


[at a hotel; speakers have recently checked in] 

A: Where’s the main pool at? 

B: It’s in the other side of the hotel. 

A: OR. Is it bigger than this? 

B: We didn’t get that far yet [laughs]. 

(AmE; BrE would prefer: We haven't got that far yet.) 


[discussing how much money speaker B is allowed to take out of a cash 

machine each day] 

A: How much can you get out of here? 

B: Three hundred. 

A: So you'd have three hundred? You've got three hundred you can get out right 
now? 

B: Yeah. 

A: But you already got some out. So you can do three hundred a day. You 
already took out some today. How much did you take out? 

B: A hundred. I can only take another two hundred. 

(AmE; already typically accompanied by perfect aspect in similar situations in BrE) 
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CONCORD 536 


There is a tendency in spoken AmE to prefer singular verb concord with collective 
nouns such as government, team, group, rest, etc., whereas BrE is more flexible in 
allowing singular or plural verbs: 


By and large the government does a good job. 
(AmE preferred form) 


A: The government are making a profit. 
B: No, the government aren't. It's the private enterprise. 
(BrE; allows greater flexibility of use of plural verb) 


[talking about American football] 

While he was with the team, the rest of the team was pretty poor so you 
couldn't really tell if it was just him or the team and 1 always just assumed 
that he was too good for the rest of the team. 

(AmE; BrE likely to prefer the rest of the team were pretty poor ...) 


PREPOSITIONAL USAGE 537 


There are some differences in prepositional usage between BrE and AmE, 
especially in time expressions: 


I've been stranded in my house for days on end. I get to go out at the weekend 
and that's it. [laughs] That's my life. 
(preferred BrE) 


[talking about TV viewing habits] 

During the week I don't have much time, and I spend a lot of time with my 
daughter on the weekend and she lives a way away. 

(preferred AmE) 


AmE allows in + time period after negatives with greater flexibility than BrE: 


I haven’t played basketball in two years. 
(AmE; BrE preferred form: for two years) 


AmE uses through in many situations where BrE uses fo or till in references to the 
end points of time periods: 


[dress-down-Fridays refers to the practice of allowing employees to come to 
work in informal dress on Fridays] 

It started with dress-down-Fridays, which was a couple of years ago. Now it's 
really Monday through Friday. 

(AmE) 


[at a travel agent's] 


You can use that ticket on any train except ones that depart Monday to Friday 
before nine. 
(BrE) 
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AmE uses on with street names, whereas BrE prefers in: 


A: She lives on Third Street and I lived on Third Street but we lived between 
different avenues. 

B: Hmm. Okay. 

(AmE) 


I think she was born in Leonora Street and then moved to Castle Street. 
(BrE) 


EXCLAMATIVE EXPRESSIONS 538 


AmE uses some exclamative and intensifying expressions which are not common 
in BrE. These include geez, goddam, oh my gosh: 


But I went in there one day and I had cream-of-chicken soup. It was the best 
tasting goddamn stuff I'd ever eaten in my life. 
(AmE) 


[talking about hot weather; 80 degrees Fahrenheit — approximately 27 degrees 
Celsius] 

A: It's been eighty degrees here. 

B: Oh my gosh! 

(AmE) 
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Acronym A type of abbreviation where the initial letters of two or more words 
are combined to produce consonant and vowel sequences that can be 
pronounced as words (RAM: random access memory; NATO: North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation). 


Active The most common and unmarked form of voice. The grammatical subject 
and the agent/doer of the action are one and the same (The thief had stolen all 
my money.). In contrast, the passive voice is formed with subject + be + -ed 
participle, followed by an optional ‘by-phrase’. The recipient of the action is the 
grammatical subject; the by-phrase indicates the agent/doer. A passive 
construction gives less prominence to the agent (All my money had been stolen 
(by the thief).). 


Adjective, adjective phrase Describes the qualities, features or states attributed 
to a noun or pronoun (a nice room, a happy girl, she's beautiful). 
A phrase with an adjective functioning as the head is an adjective phrase 
(Are you willing to volunteer?). An adjective phrase can have an attributive 
function (used before a noun: It has a smooth texture.) or a predicative 
function (used after a verb: That film was very strange.). 


^* Discontinuous adjective phrase 


Adjunct An optional element in a clause which modifies, comments on or 
expands the circumstances of an action or event in terms of such entities as 
time, place, manner, degree, intensity, reason, frequency. An adjunct can 
occupy different positions and can be realised by an adverb phrase, a 
prepositional phrase or, less frequently, a noun phrase or adverbial clause. 


prep phrase adv phrase 
In the summer we very often make our own ice cream. 
«% Linking adjunct 


Adverb, adverb phrase Indicates the time, place, manner, degree, frequency, 
duration, viewpoint, etc. of an event, action or process. It is mostly realised by 
the -ly suffix added to an adjective (beautifully, fortunately, angrily, actually). 

A phrase with an adverb functioning as the head is called an adverb phrase 
(The lecturer spoke very clearly.). Adverb phrases can modify verbs, adjectives, 
other adverbs and whole clauses. 


Adverbial, adverbial clause Any word, phrase or clause that functions like an 
adverb. 
Adverbial clauses are clauses which act as modifiers to a main clause: 


Tell me after l've eaten my dinner. (time) 
Drive carefully because it is snowing. (reason) 
«% Modification 
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Affirmative A grammatical construction with positive polarity that has an 
assertive meaning. Affirmative contrasts with negative: 
I have done my homework. (affirmative) 

I haven't done my homework. (negative) 

Affix A syllable or group of syllables which are added to the beginning or end ofa 
word to make a new word. Affixes added to the beginning of a word are 
prefixes. Affixes added to the end of a word are suffixes. In the adjective 
unworkable there are two affixes, un- (prefix) and -able (suffix). 

Agent, agency Refers to the performer or ‘doer’ of an action. In the little girl 
tidied up the playroom, ‘the little girl’ is the agent. In a passive clause, the agent 
may be indicated by the noun phrase that follows the optional by-phrase (The 
government is criticised by everybody.). 

«% Active 

Agreement +: Concord 

Anaphora (adjective = anaphoric) A process whereby one word or phrase points 
backwards to another and marks the relationship between what is being said 


and what has been said. The reference can normally only be located in the 
preceding context: 


Janet took the paper. She wrote a phone number on it. 
(She refers anaphorically to Janet; it refers anaphorically to the paper) 


Anaphora is contrasted with cataphora. 
«$ Endophora; Exophora 

Antecedent The unit of word(s) to which a following word refers back. In Janet 
took the paper. She wrote a phone number on it., Janet is the antecedent of she. 
»* Anaphora 

Anticipatory structure Refers to structures that make forward reference to 
produce an end-focus: 


| 
It amazes me how open and honest the staff are. 
(anticipatory it enables the end-focus to be placed on the subject) 


It's not until we lift the carpet in our bedroom that we'll know what we've got 
to deal with. 

(anticipatory it enables the end-focus to be placed on the time adjunct) 

It can, of course, be argued that the bank has been lucky in its timing. 
(anticipatory it enables the end-focus to be placed on the complement clause) 


Antonymy Refers to the most common type of gradable adjectives which occur as 
pairs of opposites denoting the upper and lower parts of an open-ended scale 
(tall-short, hot-cold, heavy-light, good-bad). 


Apposition A relationship between two linguistic elements (usually noun 
phrases) which have identical reference: 


My boss, the woman in green, used to work in Beijing. 
(my boss — the woman in green) 
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Aspect Indicates the speaker's perspective on time as indicated in a verb phrase, 
particularly whether an action is treated as finished or is still in progress or still 
relevant to the moment of speaking. English has two aspects: perfect and 
progressive (sometimes known as continuous). 


«% Perfect; Progressive 


Assertion Is associated with both positive and negative clauses (/1e is in financial 
difficulties; that is just not true). Assertions convey the truth of the 
communication. 


Attributive Refers to the role of an adjective phrase as a modifier before a noun 
(she had a huge suitcase). The attributive function is in contrast with the 
predicative function (her suitcase was huge). 


«% Predicative 


Auxiliary Refers to a closed set of verbs (be, do and have) that are usually 
followed by a lexical verb. They typically help to denote grammatical contrasts 
of aspect, voice, polarity and clause type (e.g. interrogative): 


He was working over there. 
I don’t like garlic. 
Have you been home? 


Back channelling Verbal and non-verbal vocal devices used to provide feedback 
and other supportive responses between speakers, normally as a way to 
encourage the speaker to continue. Vocalisations, words and phrases such as 
mm, uhum, yeah, right are typical back-channelling devices. 


Backgrounding A device used to make something less important. For example, 
nominalised forms (+ Nominalisation) can be used to conceal or purposefully 
make less important a cause or an agent. Backgrounding is contrasted with 
foregrounding: 


The closure of the factory caused 200 workers to lose their jobs. 
(agent backgrounded) 


Meteorcorp closed the factory and 200 workers lost their jobs. 
(agent ‘Meteorcorp’ foregrounded) 


«% Foregrounding 


Backshift Refers to the process when there is a shift of tense. For example, when 
an indirect report is perceived as referring to the past, the tense in the reported 
clause usually changes to a past form of the tense of the direct report: 


‘Robert is part of a consortium,’ Mrs Johnson said to her. 
Mrs Johnson told her that Robert was part of a consortium. 
(present simple past simple) 


I will go,’ he said. 
He said he would go. 
(future’ will > ‘future-in-the-past’ would) 
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‘I can do it on Monday.’ 
She said she could do it on Monday. 
(modal verb can > modal verb could) 


Base form The form of verb used to mark the present tense form (People always 
look at me.) and the infinitive with or without to (Let me look.). 
Base is also a term that refers to the form of a word which cannot be broken 
down into further grammatical parts and where an affix can be added: 


works = work (base) + -s (inflection) 
playful = play (base) + -ful (suffix) 
unusual = usual (base) + un- (prefix) 
«% Word formation 


Blend A type of abbreviation in which parts of existing words are combined 
to form a new word: (smog = blend of smoke and fog; heliport = blend of 
helicopter and airport). 


Boosting A technique used to express a claim or viewpoint more assertively. 
Boosting is principally realised through a range of adverbial and prepositional 
constructions (certainly, inevitably, unquestionably, definitely, emphatically, 
without doubt) and modal and related expressions (must, for sure/for certain, 
it is/was clear/obvious/indisputable/etc. that ...): 


Yet utilities and transport unquestionably provide a service rather than a 
commodity. 


In the early nineteenth century this was without doubt true of much of the Nord 
region and the Normandy textile area. 


Case A grammatical category that marks the function of a noun or pronoun, for 
example as subject (also known as nominative case: the boy, he, I, who), object 
(also known as accusative case: him, me, whom) or genitive (also known as 
possessive: the boy’s, his, mine, whose). 


Cataphora (adjective = cataphoric) A process where a word or a phrase points 
forward to another and marks the relationship between what is being said and 
what is about to be said: 


It’s delicious, that cake. 
(It refers forward to that cake) 


Cataphora is contrasted with anaphora. 
«% Endophora; Exophora 


Catenative A verb phrase which includes a verb such as appear to, come to, fail 
to, get to, happen to, manage to, seem to or tend to followed by a lexical verb. 
It expresses modal and aspectual meanings: 


Do you happen to know Suzie's number? 


We seem to have been this way before. 
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Causative Refers to the meaning of making something happen. For instance, 
get-pseudo-passives and have-pseudo-passives can be used to express causative 
and non-causative meanings: 


I think I’m going to get my ears pierced. 
(causative: to make it happen) 


We had our house broken into while we were at the wedding. 
(non-causative: it was not our intention or aim) 


Class (open class, closed class) Refers to a group of words which have similar 
functions. Word classes are divided into open classes and closed classes. Open 
classes include lexical words such as nouns (dinner, place, Francis), verbs 
(meet, drive, go, pick), adjectives (old, angry, helpful), and adverbs (quickly, 
carefully, fast) which admit new words. Closed classes have limited 
membership. They include function words such as pronouns (it, he, who, 
anybody, one), determiners (a, the, that, some, each, several), modal verbs 
(may, could, must), auxiliary verbs (be, have, do), conjunctions (and, but, if, 
unless) and prepositions (ir, at, of, by, with). They do not admit new words. 


Clause A grammatical construction that expresses the relationship between 
processes, participants and circumstances in actions, states or events. Clauses 
are constituents of sentences. Most typically, a clause consists of a subject (s), a 
verb (v), and any other required elements such as an object (0), a predicative 
complement (C), or an adjunct (A): 


S V C 
She | is | a friend of mine. 


S v 0 A 
I | will post | the letter | today. 


The basic types of clause are declarative, interrogative, imperative and 
exclamative. 

An embedded clause functions as a constituent phrase in a larger unit. For 
example, it may be a relative clause (The points that Pm talking about are 
similar.), or a nominal clause (Building your own house is cheaper.). 


«-% Embedding 
Cleft A cleft structure involves recasting a normal sentence pattern to give focus 


to a particular topic. The pattern is it + be + focus + clause. Catherine plays 
tennis can be recast into: 


It is tennis that Catherine plays. 
(focus on the sport) 


> It is Catherine who plays tennis. 
(focus on the person) 


«% Pseudo-cleft 


Clipping Denotes a type of abbreviation where a word is shortened with one or 
more syllables omitted or ‘clipped’. Proper names for people are commonly 
clipped (ad — advertisement, advert; lab — laboratory; medic — medical student, 
doctor; Liz — Elizabeth). 
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Cluster Refers to unitary or fragmentary and grammatically incomplete 
structures, usually in patterns of two, three or more words, that repeatedly 
occur. Clusters are usually retrieved from memory as whole units and 
contribute to fluency. They help to indicate relations of time and place (I'll see 
you in the morning.), perform interpersonal functions (I find French so hard, 
you know what I mean?) and linking functions (Going by train’s okay but I 
mean I'd prefer it if we could find a flight.), and mark turn-taking, etc. (A: I'll 
make some lunch, shall I? B: Mm, yes, please.). 


Coherence Refers to the relationships which link the meanings of utterances so 
that they are perceived as a text rather than as a random, unconnected 
sequence. The interpretation of coherence can be best derived from the 
speakers' shared knowledge and understanding of the speech acts being 
performed: 


Husband: The baby's crying. 

(husband requests wife to perform an action - attend to the baby) 
Wife: Pm on the phone. 

(wife states reason why she cannot comply with the request) 
Husband: Okay. I'll go. 

(husband undertakes to perform action) 


Cohesion Refers to the grammatical and/or lexical links that mark relationships 
between clauses or across larger units of text. Conjunction, ellipsis, reference, 
repetition, substitution, etc. play a role in cohesion. 


Collective noun A type of noun referring to a group of people, animals or things 
(family, gang, committee, crowd, cattle, fleet). 


Collocation Refers to how lexical words co-occur regularly and in a restricted 
way. 


typical collocations untypical collocations 
blonde hair blonde car 
lean meat slim meat 


perform a play perform a meeting 


Comment Comment refers to the main part of the message which indicates the 
important information about the topic. A comment is typically associated with 
the predicate in a clause: 


topic comment 
Sue is starting a new job on Monday. 


‘Theme’ is also a term used to describe the topic or starting point for a message. 
‘Rheme’ then refers to the information about the theme: 


theme theme 
Beijing has been chosen as the site for the Olympic Games. 
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Comparative, comparison The comparative is the form of a gradable adjective or 
adverb which is used to compare the different degree of qualities, properties, 
states, conditions, relations, etc. between two entities. The comparative is 
realised by the suffix -er, or by the use of more: 


Africa is bigger than Europe. 
It is more difficult to get into a famous university than a little-known one. 


Complement, complementation A word or phrase which is required to complete 
the meaning of another word or phrase: 


A rise in interest rates is inevitable. 
The claim that he was innocently involved was not accepted by the judge. 


Complementation is the process of completing the meaning of an item. For 
example, the complementation requirement for the verb put is that it must 
normally include an object and a phrase indicating location: 


0 prepositional phrase 


She put the book | on the shelf. 


A predicative complement is a phrase which completes a clause with verbs such 
as be, become, look, taste: 


She's away. 

He became a teacher. 

That looks very nice. 

«% Transitive complementation 


Complex verb phrase A phrase which includes a combination of different 
elements with the lexical verb: 


I do like pizza. 
(auxiliary + lexical verb) 


Wee talked about that. 
(perfect + lexical verb) 


We’re being fooled. 
(progressive + passive + lexical verb) 


I might be seeing Bob. 
(modal + progressive + lexical verb) 


It’s been being repaired for ages. 
(perfect + passive + progressive + lexical verb) 


A complex verb phrase indicates person, number, tense (except in modal 
verbs), aspect, voice and mood. 


«% Verb phrase 
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Compound Compounding is a word-formation process which refers to two or 
more words linking together to produce a form which creates a new, single unit 
of meaning. Compounds are found in all word classes: Nouns (pop-group, car 
park), adjectives (heartbreaking, homesick), verbs (babysit, dry-clean), 
prepositions (into, onto). 

Compound sentences are sentences with two or more main clauses: 
He should have been here at five and he’s not here yet, but he'll come. 


Concord (oragreement) Subject-verb concord refers to the agreement between 
the verb and subject in a finite clause with respect to number and person: 


It takes ages to get there. 
(present tense, plus third person singular subject requires -s on a lexical verb) 


Concordance A computer technique that allows searches to be conducted in a 
corpus for specific target words or phrases in their original textual 
environments. The most standard concordance type is called KWIC display 
(Key Word in Context), which highlights the chosen keyword in the centre of a 
line of words with its surrounding context on each side (++ 3d for an example) 


«% Corpus 
Conditional clause A clause that expresses a condition or hypothesis about a 


situation. It is typically introduced by the subordinating conjunction if, and 
other conjunctions such as unless, as soon as: 


If they promote her, she’ll get a big pay rise. 
Unless you try, you'll never do it. 


Conjunction (another term for connector) Refers to items used to mark logical 
relationships between words, phrases, clauses and sentences. There are two types 
of conjunction: coordinating and subordinating. Coordinating conjunctions (or 
coordinators) (and, but, or) join linguistic units with equal grammatical status: 


Mary felt ill and could not go to school. 


Subordinating conjunctions (or subordinators) (although, after, as, because, 
before, since, when) indicate the semantic relationship between a subordinate 
clause and a main clause: 


main subordinate 
He failed the exam | although he worked hard. 


Connector, connective 
«%4 Conjunction 
Continuous 
^$ Progressive 


Contraction, contracted forms A phonologically reduced or simplified form 
attached to the preceding word: I’ve is a contracted form of I have, haven't is 
contracted from have not, isn't is contracted from is not. 


«% Phonetics 
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Conversion A process of word formation which involves a change in the 
functioning of a word from one word class to another without adding an affix: 


The film is an absolute must for all lovers of Westerns. 
(conversion from verb to noun) 


Can we microwave it? 
(conversion from noun to verb) 


Coordination, coordinator Expresses a relation between linguistic units that are 
of equal grammatical status. Coordinators such as and, but, are used to link 
coordinated constructions: 


Kay and Stuart got married last week. 


Coordination is a principal way in which clauses are combined to form 
sentences: 


Jim brought me here but Phil's taking me home. 
Correlative coordinators refer to conjunctions such as either ... or or neither ... nor: 
I'll either phone or email him about it. 


Copula(r) verb Verbs such as be, become, feel, remain, seem, smell, taste that 
describe the states of people and things. A copular verb is used to link the 
subject and the complement of a clause: 


I was very excited. 
It seems strange, doesn't it really? 
It smells a bit funny. 
Copy tag 
^? Tag 


Core modal verb These are can, could, may, might, ill, shall, would, should, 
must, which are used to express various kinds of modal meaning, mainly 
referring to degrees of certainty and degrees of obligation. Modal verbs have 
only one form and do not indicate person, number, voice or aspect. They are 
placed first in the verb phrase and are followed by a verb (either an auxiliary 
verb or a lexical verb) in the base form: 


I might see you later. 
(speaker denotes a possibility, but not with certainty) 


I must phone her to find out how long she's staying. 
(speaker states an obligation or necessity) 


«% Modality; Modal expressions; Semi-modal verb 


Corpus A large collection of written text or transcribed speech which is stored 
and processed by computer so as to serve as a basis for linguistic analysis and 
description. 


Correlative 


«% Coordination, coordinator 
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Count (or countable) A grammatical distinction of nouns that refers to objects, 
people, animals and abstract entities that are treated as easily counted (a cat/two 
cats, one egg/three eggs). 

Count nouns are contrasted with non-count (or uncountable) nouns. 


Declarative A clause type that is typically associated with statements to make 
assertions and convey information. The word order in declarative clauses is 
subject + verb + x, where x is any other element present (e.g. object or 
complement): 


subject verb X 
She |works | in publishing. 
I [saw | | him in the distance. 


Defining relative clause (or restrictive relative clause) A relative clause which 
defines or restricts the meaning of the head noun: 


The guy who shouted must have been on about the seventh floor. 
(defines the guy; specifies which guy is being referred to) 


It is contrasted with a non-defining relative clause. 
In this grammar book the terms defining and non-defining are used in 
preference to restrictive/non-restrictive. 


«% Postmodification 


Definite article Refers to determiner the which is used with a noun to define and 
specify entities projected as known to speaker/writer and listener/reader. It is 
contrasted with the indefinite article (a/an): 


The university is closed today. 

I'll try to put you through to the right department. 
Degree adverb 

«% Adverb 


Deixis (adjective = deictic) A term for words or expressions that depend for their 
interpretation on the immediate external situation in which they are uttered. 
Deictic words are orientational features and are typically realised by 
determiners (a, the, this, that, these, those), adverbs (here, there), personal 
pronouns (I, you, them): 


Could we just move that into this corner here? 


Delexical verb Delexical verbs refer to common verbs (do, give, have, make, 
take) that combine with nouns to describe an action. The lexical meanings 
expressed by the verbs become weak (do some listening, have a swim, take a 
walk). In such constructions, the nouns are referred to as deverbal nouns. 
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Demonstrative Grammatical term for the items this, that, these, those. The 
demonstrative specifies whether the referent is close or distant in relation to 
the speaker: 


This is not correct. 
I'd like to have these not those. 
Shall I put that into this box over here? 


Deontic A characteristic of modality which involves the use of a modal verb to 
mark necessity, permission or obligation: 


You may go no. 
(permission) 


I must be careful what I say. 
(necessity/obligation) 


In this book, terms such as necessity and obligation are used in preference to 
deontic. 


«% Epistemic; Modality 


Dependent clause Dependent clauses cannot stand alone, but depend on 
another sentence constituent, typically a main clause. Subordinate clauses and 
embedded clauses are dependent. 


«% Main clause 


Derivation A main process of word formation by which one word is formed 
(‘derived’) from another, most commonly by adding affixes to base forms. This 
brings about a change of meaning (-able indicates that something is possible; 
mid- indicates the middle part of something) and/or grammatical class 
(midnight, unfortunate, redo, readable, playful, hopeless). 


Determiner Item which indicates the kind of reference a noun phrase has. 
Determiners include words like a, the, some, my, his, each, those, which, 
several which express a range of meanings including definite/indefinite 
(the dining room, a ruler), possessive (my study, their children), demonstrative 
(this box, that man, these teenagers), quantifier (some milk, every citizen), and 
numeral (fzvo soldiers, the second birth). 


Deverbal noun 
5 Delexical verb 


Diminutive A form with an affix which has the meaning of ‘small’ or ‘little’. A 
diminutive is used either literally or as a term of endearment (-let: leaflet, 
booklet; -ling: duckling, darling; mini-: mini-cab, mini-skirt; -y: Johnny, doggy), 


Directive 


«% Imperative 
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Direct object Refers to the noun phrase indicating the entity directly affected by 
an action: 


S Vv 0 
I |cut | my finger. 
«% Object; Indirect object 


Direct speech Refers to a reconstruction of the exact words a speaker has said, 
usually involving quotation marks and without making any grammatical changes. 
Actual utterance: ‘Keep quiet" Direct speech: The teacher said, ‘Keep quiet" 

Direct speech is contrasted with indirect speech. 


Discontinuous adjective phrase Refers to an adjective phrase which is split into 
two parts, with one part pre-head and the other post-head: 


pre-head post-head 
He is | as | tall | as his father. 


Discourse Any naturally occurring stretch of language, spoken or written. Some 
linguists use the term to distinguish speech from writing, in which 'discourse' is 
used to refer to speech, and 'text' is used for writing. 


Discourse marker A lexical category made up of words (well, right), phrases (at 
the end of the day), or clauses (to be precise). Discourse markers function to 
organise and monitor an ongoing discourse, most commonly in speech, by 
marking boundaries between one topic and the next (so, right), by indicating 
openings (zell, right) and closure and pre-closure (okay) of topics, by 
indicating topic changes (well) or by bringing a conclusion to the discourse 
(anyway, so). They also function to mark the state of knowledge between 
participants (you know, you see, I mean). 


Disjunct An adverbial expression which indicates the speaker's viewpoint 
towards or evaluation of what is said (oddly, personally, fortunately, frankly, 
indeed). Syntactically, it is less integrated in the clause structure and may 
modify the whole sentence or utterance: 


What was more, oddly, he seemed to have bought enough for two. 
(evaluative) 


Personally, I don't think she's capable of doing the job. 
(viewpoint) 


Ditransitive A term for verbs that are used with two objects to complete the 
meaning. In My mother made | me |a cake.| , made is ditransitive, with a direct 
object a cake and an indirect object me. Other verbs used ditransitively include 
promise (I promised | the kids |a treat.|) and give (I gave | the beggar | some 
money.| ). 


Downtoner A downtoner is a sub-class of intensifier that is used to mark a 
lessening effect on a particular aspect of meaning. This is achieved by adverbs 
such as barely, hardly, partially, slightly: 


Her heartbeat was slightly erratic. 


^5 Intensifier 
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Dummy 
«% Subject 


Dynamic verb A verb which primarily expresses activity (drink, eat, play, work), 
process (change, deteriorate, grow) and bodily sensation (ache, feel, hurt). A 
dynamic verb can be used in the progressive aspect (My dad is watching TV.) 
and in the imperative (Stop it’). 

Dynamic verbs are contrasted with stative verbs. 


Ellipsis The non-use of words or phrases whose meanings are understood or 
implied between speakers and hearers, or are recoverable from the immediate 
text or context. In spoken English, ellipsis is a linguistic indicator of informality: 
Right ... what next? 

(What is/will be/could happen/etc. next? verb understood) 


Mud on my shirt! 
(There's/T've got mud on my shirt! subject and verb understood) 

Embedding, embedded Refers to the use of a phrase or clause as a constituent of 
a higher level phrase or clause: 


| noun phrase ——————] 
|+———embedded clause ————] 


The man who you spoke to on the phone is my uncle. 


«% Clause; Subordinate clause 


Empty it Occurs when it is used as an empty pronoun, a ‘dummy’ subject form in 
anticipatory structures. Empty if does not refer to any specific object or entity: 


It's very hot today, isn't it? 
(empty it as reference to weather) 


It's getting late. 
(empty it as reference to situation) 


«% Anticipatory structure 


Endophora (adjective = endophoric) A term meaning reference to people, 
places, things and ideas within a text. Endophoric references are of two types: 
anaphoric (pointing backward to something mentioned earlier in the text) and 
cataphoric (pointing forward to something mentioned later in the text). 

*$ Exophora 

Endweight Indicates where the most weight falls in terms of the focus on new 

information. In English, endweight is typically at the end of a clause. 
«% Focus; Fronting 
Epistemic A characteristic of modality concerned with the speaker's judgement 


about the certainty, probability or possibility of something. It involves an 
assessment of potential facts: 


I might see you later. 
(it is possible, not certain) 
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I'll see you tomorrow. 
(speaker is certain) 


In this book, terms such as probability and possibility are used in preference to 
epistemic. 


«% Deontic; Modality 


Exclamation mark A form of punctuation which is used after an exclamative 
clause or when a sentence expresses emotive force (How nice! Well done! I 
don’t believe it!). 


Exclamative A phrase or a clause type that expresses the speaker’s reaction of 
surprise, shock or strong impression. Exclamatives usually consist of phrases 
with what and how followed by a subject + verb construction. In writing, they 
are punctuated with an exclamation mark (!): 


What a nuisance! 
How lovely you are! 
«% Interjection 


Existential there Contains an indefinite subject which does not refer to any object 
or entity: 


There were a lot of people in the town centre. 
There's something I want to talk to you about. 


Sentence patterns with existential there enable a focus to be placed on the 
subject by locating it in the rheme (+ Comment) of the clause: 


We drove past one time and there was a woman standing outside. 


Exophora (adjective = exophoric) A term meaning reference to the situation 
outside of the text: 


[on a public sign] 
This exit must be kept clear at all times. 


Exophora is contrasted with anaphora and cataphora. 
»* Endophora 


Filler Refers to vocalisations (er, erm, um, mm) or words that are used to fill gaps 
in conversations. A filler can mark hesitation, a shift in topic (Okay, erm, let’s 
move on.), or can indicate the speaker’s online process of thinking and 
planning (Well, of course, erm, I think we should take our time before taking 
any action.). 


Finite A finite clause contains a verb which signals a choice of tense (a tensed 
verb). It typically has a subject, and can be a main or subordinate clause: 


He lives on his own. 
(present tense) 


Finite is contrasted with non-finite. 


«% Non-finite 
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Fixed expression A term for routinised and pre-formulated expressions. Fixed 
expressions have a varying degree of fixity (at the end of the day, as far as I am 
concerned, once and for all, how do you do?). 


Focus Enables special emphasis to be placed on particular elements of a clause 
through the use of fronting, headers and tails, cleft sentences, etc. for purposes 
such as introducing new topics, distinguishing between new and old 
information, foregrounding and backgrounding things: 


That bowl we got in Italy. The other one's from Spain, I think. 
(fronting of the object to show a contrast between the two bowls) 


That brown chair, we bought that years and years ago. 
(header gives extra focus to that brown chair) 


He's quite a comic that fellow. 
(tail gives extra focus to the subject he) 


It was on Sunday I first noticed I had a rash. 
(cleft sentence gives extra focus to on Sunday) 


«% Backgrounding; Cleft; Fronting; Foregrounding; Header; Raised subject; 
Tail 
Foregrounding Refers to grammatical structures used to highlight some 
important information in a discourse: 


Perhaps what is most important is (he origin of such ideas. 
(the wh-cleft structure signals that this is a key sentence in what follows) 


-% Backgrounding; Fronting 
Formal A term associated with variation in speech or writing style in which 
choices of pronunciation, grammar and vocabulary are made which express a 


polite distance between participants, as in formal situations such as debates 
and official ceremonies: 


I should like to extend my warm welcome to all guests tonight. 
(compare the more informal: I want to welcome you all here tonight.) 


Free direct and indirect speech Free direct speech refers to a reconstruction of 
the exact words a speaker has said without a reporting clause. It is common in 
literary style and in informal spoken contexts when it is clear who is speaking: 


They looked at each other knowingly. 

‘Okay?’ 

‘Right, I'll come with you.’ 

Free indirect speech refers to a reconstruction of the words or thoughts of a 
speaker conveyed in a reported clause without a reporting verb. This is 
common in literary style: 


David moved slowly and thoughtfully. He would not be deterred. 
(implied: He said/thought, ‘I won't be deterred.") 


«% Direct speech 
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Fronting Refers to the front-placing of words or phrases in a clause or sentence 
which gives extra prominence to the items thus placed: 


I really would like to see Berlin. 
(object in neutral position, after the verb) 


Berlin I really would like to see. 
(object fronted for greater prominence) 


«% Focus; Header; Tail; Topic 


Gender A grammatical distinction in which words are marked for masculine, 
feminine or neuter. Only pronouns and possessive determiners are marked 
grammatically for gender (Ae, him, she, it, his, hers). However, English does 
occasionally distinguish gender in nouns for male or female people or animals 
(She's a famous actress, isn't she?). 


Generic, generic pronoun A term used for a class of entities rather than a 
specific member of a class: 


Leopards are dangerous animals. 
(all leopards) 


You never kno what the future will bring. 
(generic you: all humans) 


Genitive A case that denotes a possessive relationship with another noun phrase 
in a sentence. It is realised by an of-phrase (the headteacher of the school), or 
by adding ’s to singular nouns (Lily's toys, the woman's husband) and s’ for 
plural nouns ending with -s (the Teachers’ Union, the girls’ room). 


Gerund A word derived from a verb form which ends in -ing and is used as a 
noun. It is also referred to as a verbal noun or -ing noun: 


Smoking is hazardous to health. 
No eating or drinking in the library. 


Gradable Refers to adjectives or adverbs which can be set on a scale of ‘more’ or 
‘less’ in terms of their qualities, properties, states, conditions, relations, etc. 
(good, small, easily, nicely). Gradable adjectives and adverbs can be 
premodified by degree adverbs (That’s an extremely good camera.) and can take 
the comparative and superlative inflections (smaller, smallest), or be preceded 
by more or most (more easily, most superior). 

Gradable is contrasted with non-gradable. 


«% Non-gradable 


Head, headword Refers to the central element of a phrase. The accompanying 
constituents in the phrase have a grammatical relationship with the head: a 
new home for the children (noun head), in the country (preposition head), very 
nice (adjective head), rather slowly (adverb head). 
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Header Headers are a type of fronting which serve an orienting function in 
spoken utterances. They involve placing a noun phrase or a clausal 
construction at the front of a clause, followed by one or more pronouns which 
refer back to the noun phrase. A header indicates the main topic of the clause: 


That leather coat, ií looks really nice on you. 
Walking into that room, it brought back a lot of memories. 


Headers are contrasted with tails. The terms ‘left dislocation’ and ‘pre-posed’ 
are sometimes used to refer to headers. 


Hedging A linguistic strategy used to avoid sounding too authoritative or direct. 
This can be achieved through negation, through short hedged replies, or by 
using expressions such as kind of, sort of, probably, actually, really: 


Sorry, but I don’t really feel like going out tonight. 


A: I suppose you've made up your mind to buy the roses? 
B: No, not necessarily. 


«% Softening 
Historic present tense The use of present tense form for past reference. This 


occurs particularly in narratives, stories or jokes, usually for purposes of 
dramatising important events: 


Emma, this friend of mine, brought these photographs out of the family 
through the years and he’s looking at them, and he said ‘Oh!’ 


Then suddenly he picks up the book and tears it into pieces. It was amazing, I 
couldn't believe it. 


Homograph, homophone, homonym These terms describe relationships of 
similarity between words. Homographs are words which have the same spelling 
(sometimes with different pronunciations) but different meanings: 


saw (noun and past tense verb); row (/rov/ and /rav/) 


Homophones are words which have the same pronunciation but different 
meanings: 


meat-meet, flour-flower, bare-bear 


Homonyms are unrelated words which share the same pronunciation and 
spelling: 


rose (flower and past tense of verb rise) 
bank (river bank and financial institution) 
mole (mark on a person's skin and small animal) 
Honorific Words such as sir or madam. They are often respectful and deferential. 


Hypercorrect A term used to describe excessive care in the production of speech 
or writing in order to sound educated and native-like which can lead to over- 
generalisation of rules: 


The chips smell nice. 


(hypercorrect: The-ehips-smellnieely:) 
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Imperative A clause type which is typically associated with directives, 


commands, orders, instructions, etc. It consists of the base form of the verb, 
typically with no overt subject, + any other required elements: 


Get some kitchen paper, quick! 


Sign here, please. 


Indefinite article, indefinite pronoun Indefinite article refers to the determiner 


a/an that is used to express an indefinite meaning: 
Give me a pen, please. 
I went for an eye test. 


An indefinite pronoun is a pronoun that expresses a non-specific or 
non-definite meaning (someone, anybody, everything, many, one, more, all). 


Indicative A form of clause mood which expresses the factual or ‘indicative’ 


meaning of stating or questioning. It is the most frequent form and involves all 
the choices of person, tense, number, aspect, modality and voice (It’s a nice 
day. Are e going out?). 

Indicative is contrasted with imperative and subjunctive. 


Indirect interrogative clause Refers to the use of wh-clause, a clause with 


if/whether or a nominal clause as object in a sentence. In order to avoid being 
too assertive or threatening, a direct interrogative is not used: 


Tell me what you want for dinner. 
Could I possibly ask why you’re unable to attend? 


I asked whether she wanted to stay overnight. 


Indirect object Refers to the indirect recipient or beneficiary of an action which 


has a direct recipient. An indirect object (10) always co-occurs with a direct 
object (DO): 


S V 10 DO 
The teacher | gave | the pupils | some homework. 


«% Direct object; Object 


Indirect speech (or reported speech) A reconstruction of the words of a speaker 


conveyed in a reported clause, accompanied by a reporting clause with verbs 
such as fell, say, reply, suggest, mention. For example, direct speech He said, ‘I 
am unhappy.’ contrasts with indirect speech He told me/said that he was 
unhappy. 


Infinitive The non-tensed form of a verb that usually combines with fo (It’s time 


for me to order now.). It can also occur without to (also known as the ‘bare 
infinitive’) (I may see you tomorrow; let me help). 


Inflection A process of word formation in which items are added to the base form 


of a word to express grammatical meanings. For example: the -s on dogs 
indicates plural; the past form drank contrasts with the present drink; the -est 
on cleverest indicates the superlative form. 
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Informal A term associated with variation in speech or writing style in which a 
more relaxed and colloquial choice of pronunciation, grammar and vocabulary 
is made, projecting a closer relationship among participants: 

I got into Oxford on la. 
(informal) 


I was accepted by Oxford University to study la. 
(formal) 


-ingform A non-tensed verb form which is made by adding -ing to the base form, 
and is used with auxiliary be to form progressive aspect (I was doing some work 
for Sally.). It also occurs in non-finite clauses (Please listen carefully to all the 
options before making your choice.), and functions as a noun-like form 
sometimes called the gerund (Smoking is not allowed; I’m tired of shouting.). 


Intensifier An adverb which strengthens, intensifies or focuses on a particular 
aspect of the meaning of an item. Intensifiers are often subdivided into 
amplifiers (very, really, completely, extremely) and downtoners (partially, 
hardly, barely, slightly): 


I was extremely annoyed. 


Interjection A term for exclamatory words or expressive vocalisations used to 
express emotional reactions such as surprise, shock, delight (crikey, gosh, 
hooray, oh, ouch, wow): 


Gosh! That's quick. 
Ouch, that hurts! 
«% Exclamative 


Interrogative A clause type that is typically associated with questions. The 
normal word order is auxiliary/modal verb + subject + verb + x, where x is any 
other element present (e.g. object/predicative complement): 


Do you need any help at all? 
Where did you have your hair done? 
«% Indirect interrogative clause 


Intonation Use of variation in pitch, loudness, rhythm and syllable length 
associated with different types of meaning. For example, in wh-questions, the 
intonation is typically a falling tone ( —.) on the most important syllable: 


When are you leaving? 

Intransitive Refers to the use of verbs without any other items being necessary to 
complete their meaning, for example, verbs such as appear, begin, die, go, 
laugh, rain, happen): 

The old man died. 
We all laughed. 
Inversion A reversal of the usual sequence of constituents. For example, in an 


interrogative clause, the subject and auxiliary/modal verb are inverted (Are we 
going to have a party?). 
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Irregular verb Refers to the form of verb which has a variety of types of ending 
and internal change applied to the base form. Irregular verbs are similar to 
regular verbs in making their -s form and -ing participle (speaks, speaking; 
meets, meeting; takes, taking; swims, swimming). But almost all irregular verbs 
are irregular in their past form and -ed participle (spoke, spoken; met, met; 
took, taken; swam, swum). 


Left dislocation 
«% Header 


Lexeme Refers to the underlying forms of words which can only belong to one 
word class. For example, the word zater has a similar meaning when used as a 
noun (I drank the water.) and when used as a verb (I must water the plants.) 
but it is a different lexeme in each case. Forms such as water, waters, watering 
and watered are grammatically distinct forms of the same lexeme, the verb water. 


Lexical Concerned with vocabulary rather than grammar, and concerned with 
content meaning rather than grammatical meaning. Nouns, adjectives, adverbs 
and most verbs are lexical items. Modal and auxiliary verbs, prepositions, 
pronouns, etc. are treated as grammatical, not lexical, items. 


Linking adjunct A single word or phrase which explicitly indicates the semantic 
relationship between two clauses, sentences or paragraphs. The semantic 
relations that are signalled by linking adjuncts include: additive (also, above 
all); resultative (so, therefore); contrastive (rather, on the contrary); inference 
(then, in that case); time (eventually, then); concessive (anyway, though); 
summative (overall, in short); listing (firstly, lastly); and meta-textual (namely, 
so to speak). 


Locative, locative complement Refers to a prepositional phrase which locates 
the object in terms of place or time. A locative complement occurs after certain 
verbs of placement and direction such as bring, drive, lay, lead, put, show, 
stand, take: 


verb object locative complement 
Edith | led | her | through her own front door. 


verb object locative complement 
Did you | put | your stuff | in our bedroom? 


Main clause (another term for independent clause) This is a clause that can form 
a sentence on its own. It must have a tensed verb (a verb indicating tense): 


I went to speak to them. 
(one main clause as whole sentence) 


I like ice cream but I don't like yoghurt. 
(main clause + main clause) 


After you have returned home, please give me a ring. 
(subordinate clause + main clause) 
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Marked Refers to an untypical use of something. 
Marked word order in English refers to word order which is untypical; for 
example, the word order o-s-v is marked: 


0 S Vv 
That furniture we bought years ago, this lot is more recent. 
(marked word order: that furniture is the theme, rather than we) 


Marked word order is used to create various kinds of focus on particular 
elements for a variety of purposes. 

When a grammatical or semantic structure is distinguished by a contrast 
between widespread, normal regional/social varieties of British English and 
less widespread ones, it is referred to as regionally or socially marked (e.g. the 
use of ain't). 

Marked stress refers to the use of extra force in pronunciation or in 
intonation to make words or syllables sound louder or more emphatic. 


Middle construction 
«% Pseudo-intransitive 

Modal expression Refers to expressions that carry modal meanings apart from 
the modal and semi-modal verbs. These include: 

e verbs (e.g. allow, demand, hope, let, make, seem, want, wish): 
She seems to be quite clever for her age. 


e grammaticalised modal phrases (e.g. be going to, be meant to, be obliged to, be 
supposed to, had better): 


I thought I had better warn you now. 


e modal adjectives, adverbs and nouns (e.g. certain(ly), definite(ly), possible, 
probability, supposedly): 


Would it be possible for me to have a copy of the document? 


Modality Refers to a speaker's or a writer's attitude towards, or point of view 
about, a state of the world. It is centrally concerned with the expression of 
certainty, volition, possibility and obligation. Core modal verbs (can, could, 
may, might, will, shall, would, should, must) and semi-modals (dare, need, 
ought to, used to) are the principal way in which modal meanings are 
expressed. 


«% Core modal verb; Semi-modal verb 


Modification A term used to refer to the structural dependence of one 
grammatical unit on another in which the meaning of the head of a phrase is 
affected by words that are used to indicate qualities and attributes of the head. 
For example, in the noun phrase those big boxes in the garage, both big and in 
the garage modify boxes, performing premodification and postmodification, 
respectively. 
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Mono-transitive Refers to verbs that require an object. In I took the last piece 
of bread, took is a mono-transitive verb, with its direct object the last piece 
of bread. The direct object is typically a noun phrase, but it may also be a 
clause, as in You always know what I’m thinking. 


«% Transitive verb 


Mood A grammatical category relating to the speaker’s or writer’s attitude to 
express a factual, non-factual or directive meaning through the verb. The 
three moods distinguished are indicative (She enjoys her new job.), 
imperative (Enjoy your meal!) and subjunctive (We insist that he enjoy the 
meal first before making his speech.). 


«% Imperative; Indicative; Subjunctive 


Morpheme A morpheme is the smallest unit of meaning in a word. Some words 
consist of just one morpheme (help), some consist of several (unhelpful consists 
of three morphemes: the base form help, the prefix un- and the suffix -ful). 

Morphology Morphology is the study of the internal structure of words, and 
includes the study of base forms, affixes, compounding, derivation, etc. 

Multi-word verb A lexical verb which may be combined with one or two 
particles to function as a verb with a unitary meaning. There are three kinds 
of multi-word verb. Phrasal verbs have adverb particles (sit down, go away, 
get off, give in). Prepositional verbs take a preposition (go against, call on, 
look after), and phrasal-prepositional verbs take both an adverb and a 
preposition (look forward to, look down on, catch up with, put up with). 

Negation Refers to a grammatical construction with negative polarity. Negation 
can be formed through affixes (unhealthy, irresponsible, non-existent, careless), 
and through negative words like not, no, neither, never, no one, nobody, none: 
George has not been here recently. 

A: Aren’t you ready yet? 
B: No. Not yet. 
Negation is contrasted with affirmative meanings which have positive polarity. 

Nominal clause A clause type that fulfils a noun-like function (e.g. an object): 
nominal clause complement 
Writing novels | is | not easy. 
subject verb nominal clause 
I |know | what you mean. 

«% Nominalisation 

Nominalisation Involves forming a noun from other parts of speech, most 
commonly from verbs or adjectives (flying > flight, bright > brightness, 
long > length, industrial > industrialisation). 

The nominalised form offers the possibility of a more formal expression of 
the equivalent verb or adjective meaning: 
I was dazzled by the extremely bright lights. 


I was dazzled by the extreme brightness of the lights. 
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Nominative 
«% Case 

Non-count (or uncountable) A grammatical distinction of nouns which denote 
things that are treated as indivisible wholes, for instance, materials and liquids, 
states of mind, conditions, topics, processes and substances (water, cheese, 
music, information, sand, love). With non-count nouns there is no contrast in 
number between singular and plural: 


They gave us some information. 
CERes-esve-usccomednformations) 

Non-defining relative clause (or non-restrictive relative clause) This is a clause 
that describes or gives additional information to the head noun in a noun 
phrase. A non-defining clause usually begins with a relative pronoun who, 
whom, which, whose, and is marked off by a comma in writing: 

| 

Have you ever heard of Guy Preston, who had a hit song with ‘Loving Ways’? 

(describes or gives extra information about Guy Preston) 


Non-defining relative clauses are contrasted with defining relative clauses. 
«% Postmodification 


Non-finite Non-finite clauses contain a verb which does not indicate tense, for 
example, an infinitive (We queued up early so as to get a good seat.), an -ed 
participle (You should read the parts highlighted in yellow.) or an -ing form 
(Coming round the corner, we spotted the old house.). 

«% Finite 

Non-gradable Refers to adjectives or adverbs that cannot be graded on a scale of 
‘more’ or ‘less’ in terms of the property they describe (dead/alive, male/female, 
truly, main, married). Non-gradable adjectives and adverbs cannot take the 
comparative or superlative inflection, nor can they be preceded or premodified 
by words like more, most, quite, rather, so, very (more male, rather dead, very 
truly, very married are not possible). 

Non-gradable is contrasted with gradable. 


«% Gradable 
Non-restrictive relative clause 
«% Non-defining relative clause 


Non-standard A term that refers to the use of grammar, vocabulary and 
pronunciation that does not conform to the norms used by educated native 
speakers of the standard variety. An example is the use of ain't as a negative 
contraction in speech: 


I know something. That ain't the answer. 
(standard form: isn’t) 


Non-tensed Any verb form which does not indicate present or past tense, e.g. the 
-ing form or the infinitive. 
Non-tensed is contrasted with tensed. 
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Noun (proper, common, concrete, abstract), noun phrase Refers to words 
which denote classes and categories of things in the world, including people, 
animals, inanimate things, places, events, qualities and states (accident, cat, 
club, competition). 

A noun phrase has a noun or pronoun as its head. Noun phrases can act as 
the subject (s), object (O) or predicative complement (c) of a clause: 


S 0 
My father used to play the piano. 


C 
You're a good friend. 


Nouns can be divided into proper nouns and common nouns. Proper nouns 
give names to people and things (Tony Blair, Greece, Oxfam). Nouns which are 
not proper nouns are common nouns (fable, boy, heat). 

Concrete nouns refer to physical entities that can be observed and measured 
(cat, garage, soldier). Abstract nouns refer to abstractions that cannot be 
observed and measured (competition, conscience). 


«% Collective noun 


Number A grammatical distinction which contrasts singular and plural in nouns 
(story-stories), pronouns (I-we), determiners (this-these) and verbs (he works 
hard-they work hard). 


Object Refers to a clause element that follows the verb, and includes both direct 
(bold in the examples) and indirect (in green) objects. Objects indicate the 
direct and indirect recipients of actions. Objects are made up of noun phrases 
(I like that restaurant. Joe gave me a present.). 


Orthography A term that deals with the writing system in a language: the 
distinctive written symbols and their possible combinations. 


Participle The non-tensed forms of verbs ending in -ing (working, joining, trying) 
and -ed (worked, joined, tried) are called the -ing and -ed participles. In 
irregular verbs, the -ed participles display variant forms (burnt, swollen, taught, 
taken, gone). 


Particle Refers to a small group of words mostly made up of adverbs and 
prepositions. They are closely linked to verbs to form multi-word verbs (sit 
down, go away, go astray, look forward to, look down on). Other particles 
include not, and to used with an infinitive. 


Partitive A quantifying expression used before a non-count noun to specify the 
units, parts and collections of things (a pair of trousers, a piece of paper, a 
bunch of roses, four slices of ham). 


«%4 Quantifier 


Part of speech Another term for word class, referring to the linguistic units that 
realise sentence elements. 


«% Class 
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Passive 
«% Active 


Perfect A type of aspect that gives information about a speaker's perspective on 
the relationship of events to the moment of speaking or to some other point in 
time. It is realised by auxiliary have + -ed participle of a lexical verb. 

The present perfect relates events or states taking place in the past to a 
present time orientation: 


I've made a lot of friends since I moved here. 


The past perfect relates situations or events anterior to a time of orientation in 
the past: 


She had been unhappy for years and so decided to join the slimming class. 
Performative A term that refers to a type of utterance that performs a speech act 
simply by saying it (I name this ship ‘Victory’; I apologise). 


Person A grammatical category which indicates the choice of personal reference 
and number. Three kinds of contrast exist: first person (which includes the 
speaker/writer, e.g. I, my, we, our), second person (which refers to the 
addressee, e.g. you, yours), and third person (which refers to a third party, e.g. 
he, she, it, they, him, her, its). These distinctions apply to personal, possessive 
and reflexive determiners and pronouns. 


Phatic Communication where participants are less concerned to convey 
information than to build a relationship or to make social contact; for example, 
talking about the weather is phatic in several cultures. 


Phonetics, phonology Phonetics is concerned with the study of physical 
properties of speech sounds in a language, and the actual articulation or 
production of speech sounds. Phonology is the study of the sound system in a 
language. 


Phrasal verb, phrasal-prepositional verb 
«% Multi-word verb 


Phrase A word or group of words which form grammatical units such as noun 
phrase, verb phrase or adjective phrase. Phrases are the constituents of clauses. 


Pitch Refers to the way in which speakers vary their sound level. Pitch movement 
is denoted by a rising or falling tone as a result of the vibration of the vocal cord. 


^5 Intonation 


Plural A grammatical category in number that refers to more than one, in the 
case of nouns (tables, computers), verbs (they come), pronouns (we, they), etc. 


^$ Singular 


Polarity (adjective — polar) A term used to mark affirmative/negative contrasts in 
a clause: 


The children are lovely. 
(affirmative) 
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They don’t do it during the summer. 
(negative) 


Polar (or yes-no) questions demand the answer yes or no: 


Are you a teacher? 
(yes or no?) 


Position (front, mid, end) Refers to the ‘location’ of a grammatical element in a 
clause. The three possible positions are front, mid and end positions. For 
example, adjuncts can occupy a variety of positions in a clause: 


In the morning e had to pretend nothing happened. 
(front position) 


We sometimes go to Rochester. 
(mid position) 
That young guy seems to deliver the post quite often these days. 
(end position) 
Objects and predicative complements have slightly less flexibility and 
occasionally occur in less typical positions for reasons of emphasis. 
Compared with written English, positioning in spoken conversation is generally 
more flexible (Are rry keys in the door still?/Are my keys still in the door?). 


«% Focus 
Possessive A word or part of a word that describes possession: possessive 
determiner (my, your, his, her, its, our, their); possessive pronoun (mine, yours, 


his, hers, ours, theirs); genitive (cow’s milk, men’s jacket); the of construction 
(the rules of the school, a student of this class). 


Post-head Refers to the dependent elements that come after the head in a phrase. 
They can be complements and postmodifiers. Complements complete the 
meaning of the head and they precede postmodifiers: 


post-head 
head complement 
a | rise | in interest rates 


head ^ post-head 
complement 
She was too | tired | to work. 


post head 
head complement postmodifier 
Students | of astronomy | at Cambridge all get very high grades. 


«% Complement, complementation; Modification 


Postmodification, postmodifier A term used to refer to the modification which 
occurs after the head word in a phrase: 


noun postmodifier 
The children | who are playing in the playground | live down the street. 


adverb postmodifier 
Luckily | enough, | I had a spare key. 
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Pragmatics (adjective = pragmatic) The study of communication in relation to 
the intended meanings of particular utterances within particular situations. For 
instance, It is cold here. is typically heard as a statement of fact; however, 
depending on the intention of the speaker and the context of the utterance, it 
can be a complaint, a challenge or a request to shut a window. 


«% Speech act 


Predicate, predicative The part of a clause which elaborates what the subject is, 
does or experiences. It consists of the verb and its object or complement: 


subject predicate 
Susan | won the race. 


Predicative refers to a clause element that occurs in the predicate: 


predicative adj 
The old lady is | very nice. 


predicative subject complement 
These books are | encyclopaedias. 


Prefix An affix that is attached to the beginning of a base form to create a new 
word (misunderstanding, post-war, recheck, unhappy, anti-social). 


«% Derivation; Word formation 


Pre-head Refers to the dependent elements that come before the head in a phrase. 
In the noun phrase, they can be determiners and premodifiers. Determiners 
indicate the type of reference for the whole noun phrase and they come before 
premodifiers: 


| pre-head ——4 head 
det premodifier 
some | baked | potatoes 


I—— pre-head —_ head 
det  premodifier 
all | university | students 


«% Modification 


Premodification, premodifier A term used to refer to the modification which 
occurs before the head word in a phrase. Modifiers which occur before the head 
are premodifiers (a different bus, rather good, very quickly, right on the edge). 


Pre-posed, post-posed 
«% Header; Tail 


Preposition, prepositional phrase, preposition stranding Class of word used to 
express relationships between two events, things or people in terms of time (at 
2 o'clock), space (to the school) and other abstract relations (the capital city of 
Brazil). Prepositions can occur as single words (about, at, by, into) or in pairs 
(out of, next to, as for). 
A phrase with a preposition as the head followed by a complement is called a 
prepositional phrase (I'll come with you.). 
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Preposition stranding occurs when the preposition is separated from its 
complement and placed at the end of the clause: 


complement preposition 
What was she referring to? 


Preposition stranding 
^5 Preposition 
Present perfect Used to relate events or states taking place in the past to a 
present time orientation. It has simple and progressive forms: 
We've had that TV set for fifteen years. 
(fifteen years ago till now) 
So, what's been happening since the last time we met? 
(from that moment till now) 
The simple form is used to emphasise completed and punctual events: 


Advertising agency FCB has carried out extensive research on how people on 
short-term contracts feel about their jobs. 


The present perfect progressive can place greater emphasis on the duration of 
an event up to the present moment to indicate an uninterrupted action: 


I've been waiting for you for over an hour. 


Proform Proforms function to substitute for the object, complement, adjunct, or 
the whole clause in a sentence. For instance, definite pronouns (he, this, those) 
or indefinite pronouns (one, all, none), auxiliary verbs (do, have), or adverbs 
(so, similarly) can be used as proforms: 


A: Oh those cakes look lovely. 
B: They do, don't they? 
(they is a proform for those cakes; dois a proform for look lovely) 
«% Ellipsis; Substitution 

Progressive (or continuous) A grammatical aspect which sees time in terms of its 
unfolding at the moment of speaking, and observes actions and events as 
incomplete, in progress or developing. It is realised by auxiliary verb be and the 
-ing form of a lexical verb: 


We are leaving now. 
They are travelling through Italy at the moment. 
In this grammar book the term progressive is used in preference to continuous. 


Pronoun An item used to substitute for the references to entities which lexical 
noun phrases indicate: 


Your boxes of photos have been delivered. They’re in the kitchen. 
(they = your boxes of photos) 


The main sub-classifications include personal (he, you), possessive (his, yours), 
reflexive (Himself, yourselves), reciprocal (each other, one another), relative 
(who, which, that), interrogative (who, what, which), demonstrative (this, 
these, that, those), and indefinite (some, none). 
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Proposition The topic and comment in a clause together constitute a proposition: 


topic comment 
We | baked some potatoes in the fire. 


Prosody (adjective — prosodic) Refers to variations in spoken features such as 
stress, rhythm, intonation, voice quality, pitch, loudness, tempo, pauses. 


Prototypical Shows that a category or representation is the most typical, usual, 
or characteristic. For example, prototypical questions have interrogative form 
and function to elicit information. 


Pseudo-cleft A grammatical structure which allows end focus to be placed on 
the clause element. Pseudo-cleft sentences are most often introduced by a 
what-clause which provides old or given information, while the copular 
complement contains the new, important information: 


What we need is a hammer. 


What you want is a telephone bank account. 
«% Cleft 


Pseudo-intransitive (or middle construction) Refers to the use of verbs 
intransitively which are normally used transitively in clauses (clean, close, 
cook, drive, iron, photograph, read). In this construction, the agent is not 
mentioned and the recipient/beneficiary of the action becomes the 
grammatical subject. This gives endweight to the verb (and any accompanying 
complement/adjunct): 


Fish cooks quickly. 
Helen photographs really well, doesn't she? 
«% Transitive 
Pseudo-passive Structures based on get and have which are more common in 
spoken language. Pseudo-passives are similar to true passives in that the 


grammatical subject is typically the recipient, rather than the agent/doer, of the 
action: 


They got deported. 
She had her car damaged. 
«% Causative; Passive 


Punctuation This involves conventions such as the comma (,), colon (:), semi- 
colon (;), full-stop (.), hyphen (-), question mark (?), exclamation mark (!), 
quotation marks (‘’), dashes (—), parentheses ( ). Punctuation functions to 
separate grammatical units and paragraphs in written language, and to specify 
particular properties of units through quotation marks, italics, initial capitals, 
bold face, etc. 
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Quantifier A word or phrase used before a noun to express a positive or negative 
contrast in quantity. There are closed and open classes of quantifiers. 


Closed class: all, some, many, much, fe, little, several, enough, etc. 
Openclass: alot of, plenty of, large amounts of, a bottle of, two loaves of, etc. 
«% Partitive 

Question (yes-no, wh-, alternative, follow-up, echo, display, two-step) An 
utterance (most typically in interrogative form) which requires a verbal 
response from the addressee. 


Yes-no questions ask if something is true, and require a response of yes 
or no: 


A: Are you ready? 
B: Yes/no. 


Wh-questions are introduced by words such as who, what, why, and require 
information to be given in the response: 


A: What time are you leaving? 
B: Six o’clock. 


Alternative questions present options for the respondent to choose from: 


A: Would you like tea or coffee? 
B: Er, tea, please. 


Follow-up questions serve to request further specification. They usually appear 
as short questions with wh-words: 


A: l'ue done lots of work. 
B: Have you? Like what? 
A: Like writing a first draft of my essay. 


Echo questions seek confirmation or clarification of what has been said by 
repeating part of the speaker’s utterance. They often have a declarative word 
order and an end-position wh-word: 


A: Pay attention to this! 
B: Pay attention to what? 


Display questions seek confirmation of something the speaker already knows, 
with the purpose of putting knowledge or information on public display. 
Display questions are common in contexts such as classrooms, quiz shows and 
other tests of knowledge: 


Teacher: What is the capital of France? 
Pupil: Paris. 


Two-step questions involve a two-stage process in which one question may act 
as a preface for another question: 


A: Are you going to the match tonight? 
B: Yeah, I am. 
A: Do you mind if I tag along? 
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Raised subject Refers to the placing of items as subjects of their clauses in order 
to create different types of focus. Very often adjectives (easy, difficult, hard, 
likely, certain, impossible), verbs (seem, appear, look) and mental process verbs 
in the passive (be found, be considered, be estimated) are involved: 


To summarise our work is impossible. 
(to summarise our work, the complement of impossible, is raised as the subject) 


Jina’s quite difficult to understand. 
(Jina, the object of understand, is raised as the subject) 


It seems that nobody does anything. 
(anticipatory it is raised as the subject) 
«% Focus; Subject 

Rank-shifting Refers to the phenomenon where an item associated with a higher 
rank in the grammar shifts to a lower rank. In the sentence Two people I know 
have gone there., the clause I know modifies the head noun people, and is a 
constituent (an embedded clause) of a subject noun phrase which is of a lower 
grammatical rank. 

Recipient of action Refers to the person or thing that is the affected participant 
of an action. In the passive sentence Those houses were built by John Walton., 
those houses is the recipient of action as well as the grammatical subject. The 
agent is indicated by the by-phrase by John Walton. 

In get- and have-pseudo-passive constructions, the grammatical subject is 
typically the recipient, rather than the agent, of the action (The thief got 
arrested. Mary had her watch stolen.). 


«% Pseudo-passive 

Reciprocal, reciprocal verb, reciprocal pronoun A term that expresses a 
two-way relationship. A reciprocal use of a verb suggests that the coordinated 
subjects are doing the same thing to each other (meet, divorce, kiss, separate, 
fight): 
Frank and Diane met in 1979. 
A reciprocal pronoun refers to a mutual relationship between people or things: 
They hate each other/one another. 


Reduced clause, reduced question Reduced clauses refer to incomplete clause 
structures where verbs are ellipted: 


A: Has he eaten the cauliflower? 
B: Not all of it. (reduced clause) 


Reduced questions refer to interrogative clauses where verbs are ellipted. 


A: You hungry? (reduced question) 
B: Mm, a bit. 


They occur in very informal, highly context-dependent situations, especially 
when meaning is very clear. 


-$ Ellipsis 
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Reduplicative compound, reduplication A form of compound which involves 
identical or near identical or rhyming bases. Reduplicative compounds are 
often very informal in usage and are used in talk by or with children (goody- 
goody, tick-tock (clock), bow-wow (dog), easy-peasy). 


Reference, referent, referring expression Terms used to indicate how speakers 
and writers refer to people, places, things and ideas. The broad distinctions are 
endophoric (reference to situation within the text) and exophoric (reference to 
situation outside the text). Endophoric references are divided into anaphoric 
and cataphoric. The referent is the entities referred to: 


referent referring expression 


The children looked tired. They had been travelling all day. 


referent referring expression 
They arrived at the resort. Here at last was a place they could relax. 


«% Anaphora; Cataphora; Endophora; Exophora 


Reflexive A construction that contains a verb with a reflexive pronoun object, or 
a reflexive pronoun complement of a preposition where the referent of the 
complement is the same as that of the subject: 


Shall I serve myself? 
Did you hurt yourself? 
He kept it all for himself. 


Reformulation Some discourse markers can signal reformulations or alternative 
expressions, indicating that the speaker has not selected the most appropriate 
way of expressing things and is refining what they say with a more apt word or 
phrase. Among such markers are: I mean, so to speak, to put it another way. 


Register Refers to the style of speaking or writing that is used in particular fields 
of discourse or particular social contexts (e.g. academic writing, journalism, 
advertising, legal, science and literary conventions). 


Regular verb Refers to the form of verb which simply adds inflections to the 
base form without any change (base form: cough; present form: cough; 
-s form: coughs; -ing form: coughing; past form: coughed; -ed participle: 
coughed). 

Relative clause Relative clauses are of two main kinds: 


e embedded clauses used to postmodify noun heads (The book that I want is 
not available in the library.) 

€ sentential relative clauses: which-clauses referring to a whole sentence or 
stretch of discourse (She’s always out when I call, which is very 
inconvenient.) 

Normally they are preceded by a relative pronoun. 


«% Defining relative clause; Non-defining relative clause 
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Relative pronoun Refers to words (who, whom, whose, which, that) which 
introduce a relative clause: 


The lady who runs this shop has just moved. 
The book that I am reading is fascinating. 


Sometimes the relative pronoun can be omitted, referred to as a zero relative 
pronoun. 


Reporting clause, reported clause A reporting clause introduces someone’s 
speech or thoughts (Nick said, ‘Hello.’) The speech or thought itself is 
contained in the reported clause (She said she was leaving.). 


Request A form of speech act where the speaker desires a particular course of 
action from the listener, and the listener has a choice whether to act in the way 
indicated. For example, it can be realised by can/could, will/would, would you 
like to, would you mind in interrogatives: 


A: Will you get me a glass of water? 
B: Yeah. 


Would you take this letter to the post for me? 


Response token Word or phrase used to acknowledge what a speaker says, and 
to indicate on the part of the listener interest or engagement in what is being 
said. Response tokens include minimal response tokens (sounds or words 
like oA, mm, yeah, okay, no), and non-minimal response tokens, which are 
frequently made up of adjectives and adverbs or short phrases or clauses 
(great, exactly, very good, that's true). 


Restrictive relative clause 
«% Defining relative clause 
Rheme 
«% Comment 
Rhetorical question An interrogative clause used for rhetorical effect, posing a 


question to which the reader or listener is not expected to give an informative 
verbal response (Who knows where I'll be next year?). 

Right dislocation 
-$ Tail 

Semantics Refers to the study of meaning, which includes the meanings of words 
and the meanings of larger semantic units, e.g. sentences. 

Semi-modal verb A kind of marginal modal verb (dare, need, ought to, used to) 
which expresses modal meanings. They behave like core modal verbs which do 
not take auxiliary do in the negative (I dare not tell her what's happened.). But 
they also behave like lexical verbs as they allow an auxiliary to precede them 
(Marie didn't dare say anything to them.). 
^* Core modal verb; Modality 

Sentence The largest independent unit of grammar. It consists of at least one 
main clause. In writing, sentence boundaries are defined by an initial capital 
letter and a full stop, an exclamation mark or a question mark at the end. 
Sentences are composed of clauses. 
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Simple aspect Simple aspect is in contrast with progressive aspect. Simple aspect 
involves base and inflected forms of verbs (she sings, they ran, we have eaten, 
he'll leave); progressive aspect involves the use of be + -ing with a verb (she’s 
singing, they were running, we have been eating, he'll be leaving). 


Singular The most common form of nouns (table, computer), verbs (she cries), 
pronouns (he, she, it), etc. It denotes only one in number. Singular contrasts 
with plural. 


Softening The effect of mitigating, or weakening, the force of what is written or 
said to make a speech act more polite or less assertive. For example, the use of 
tense and aspect (past tense, progressive or perfect aspect), lexical verbs 
(reckon, wonder, hope, think) and modal verbs (may, should, can, could) can 
help to achieve this effect: 


I wondered if you'd help me out in the garden. 
I was hoping they were not here. 


I reckon that's what you should do. 
(compare: That is what you must do.) 


~-% Hedging 


Speech act Refers to the speaker’s intention rather than the propositional 
meaning (content) of the utterance. The sentence I am hot. has the 
propositional meaning of a sensation of increased temperature by the speaker, 
but it may be heard as a complaint, or a request or order to someone to open a 
window. Common speech acts in everyday situations include informing, 
directing, complaining, exemplifying, offering, apologising, promising, 
permitting. 


Speech reporting, speech representation A term for reporting one’s own or 
another person's speech by using a reporting clause (He said, I replied, they 
asked). The accompanying speech, thought or writing is called the reported 
clause and can be either direct or indirect speech. 


Speech representation 
«% Speech reporting 


Split infinitive Refers to the use of an adverb or other item between to and the 
infinitive form of the verb (I want you to seriously consider his resignation.). 
Some people have objections to this usage on stylistic grounds. 


Stance Refers to a speaker’s or writer’s attitude towards the proposition of an 
utterance. Among the expressions which commonly signal stance are: 
admittedly, basically, frankly, if you ask me, obviously, sadly, to be honest. 


Standard A term used to refer to the most prestigious variety of the language 
based on the spoken and written norms adopted by educated native speakers in 
domains such as the mass media, foreign language teaching, dictionary 
compilation and similar institutionalised uses. Linguistic forms which deviate 
from this norm are viewed as non-standard. 
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Statement A sentence which conveys information, makes assertions, and describes 
actions, feelings, or a state of affairs. A statement is most typically a declarative 
clause (He works in Barsham.). Statements are contrasted with questions. 


Stative verb, state verb A verb that describes a state or situation, in which no 
obvious action takes place. A stative verb cannot normally be used with the 
progressive aspect: 


He hates me. 
(Heds-hating-me-) 
I believe you. 
«% Dynamic verb 

Stem Refers to the form of a word to which prefixes and suffixes are attached 
(reduce, untraceable, snowy, captive). 

Stranded preposition 
^$ Preposition 

Sub-class Refers to elements of a class of word. For example, gradable and 
non-gradable adjectives are sub-classes of adjectives. 
«% Class 

Subject, dummy subject Identifies the doer or agent of an action, a state or an 
event, in the form of either a noun phrase or a nominal clause. It usually 
precedes the verb in a declarative clause and determines the person and 
number of the verb (My mother works there.). 


Dummy subject refers to the use of it or there as a non-referential pronoun 
which fills the required subject position: 


It is good to be here. 
(Is good to-be here.) 
There’s a cat walking across the garden. 
«$ Empty it 
Subjunctive A form of mood which expresses wished for or desired states, after 
verbs such as insist, demand, recommend, require, stipulate. It is realised by the 


base form of the verb for all persons, with no inflections. It is associated with 
very formal styles (I insist that she do these things herself.). 


Subordinate clause A dependent clause that cannot form a sentence on its own, 
and is usually linked to a main clause by a subordinating conjunction such as 
although, because, before, for, that, when. A subordinate clause may be finite or 
non-finite (I spoke to her before she left.). 


Subordinator Another term for subordinating conjunction. 
«% Subordinate clause 


Substitution A term used to refer to the use of a proform to substitute a 
previously mentioned entity. It is a device for brevity to avoid repetition. 
Substitution can occur at phrasal and clausal levels: 


Peter has bought a new jacket and Sam has bought one too. 


Cambridge is the most prestigious university in the UK. People say so. 
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Suffix An affix that is attached to the end of a base form to create a new word. 
This process typically changes the word class: noun suffixes (action, trainee, 
freedom, arrival); adjective suffixes (informal, homeless, grateful); verb suffixes 
(simplify, darken, internationalise); adverb suffixes (quickly, homeward(s), 
clockwise). 


Superlative The form of a gradable adjective or adverb which is used to specify 
the most or the least of qualities, properties, states, conditions, relations, etc. 
among entities. The superlative is realised by the suffix -est, or use of (the) most: 


Of all of them, Tom is cleverest. 
Tom is the tallest boy in class. 
Tom is the most handsome boy in class. 


Suppletion Refers to a word which completely changes its shape in its inflected 
forms (good, better, best). 


Swearing A form of taboo language that is considered to be rude or blasphemous. 
People use swear words to express strong feelings like annoyance, frustration 
and anger. 


Syntax Concerns the rules that govern the arrangement of words in phrases, 
clauses and sentences, i.e. the study of the structure of sentences. 


Taboo language Contains swearing or other types of words or phrases which 
carry an intensifying and often negative comment on people and events. They 
are discouraged in a society owing to their offensive or embarrassing nature. 


Tag, tag question, fixed tag, copy tag A type of clause without a lexical verb. It 
normally consists of an auxiliary verb, a modal verb, or the verb be and a 
subject pronoun; it shows concord with the main-clause subject. Tags occur 
very frequently in spoken English. 

A tag question consists of a tag after a declarative clause which changes the 
clause into a question or request for confirmation. It may have affirmative or 
negative polarity: 


She's a teacher, ismt she? 
We've never been to Stockholm, have we? 


A fixed tag involves items such as (all) right, okay, yeah, eh, don't you think? at 
the end of a declarative clause. It functions to check that a statement has been 
understood: 

So we're meeting at 7 outside the pizza place, okay? 

Let's stop talking in circles, right? 

A copy tag has the same polarity and subject-verb word order after a 


declarative clause. It functions to make emphatic statements, frequently in 
evaluative contexts: 


affirmative affirmative 
She's lovely, she is. 


negative negative 
It's not very good, that one isn't. 
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Tail Refers to the word or phrase that occurs at the end of a clause through which 
a speaker clarifies, strengthens, extends or emphasises a preceding topic entity. 
Tails are a common feature of informal spoken English: 


He's quite a comic that fellow. 
They do tend to go cold, don't they, pasta. 


The terms ‘right dislocation’ and ‘post-posed’ are also sometimes used to refer 
to tails. 


Tense A grammatical category to indicate the relationship between the form of 
the verb and the time reference of an event or action. English has two tenses, 
present and past: 


The players practise every day. 
(present tense) 


They had a football match yesterday. 
(past tense) 


«% Historic present tense 
Tensed The form of a verb which indicates present or past tense: 
He loves fish. 
They worked hard. 
I was thinking about you. 
It is contrasted with non-tensed. 


Text A stretch of language, either in speech or in writing, that is semantically and 
pragmatically coherent in its real-world context. A text can range from just one 
word (e.g. a SLOW sign on the road) to a sequence of utterances or sentences 
in a speech, a letter, a novel, etc. 


e% Coherence; Discourse 
Theme 
«% Comment 


Time (past, present, future) A non-linguistic concept which refers to the past, 
the present and the future. Time can be expressed by tense, through a change of 
verb forms. Time is also related to aspect, which represents speakers’ 
perspectives on time in relation to events. 

Present time denotes time reference for actions, events or states at the 
moment of speaking or writing, or at ‘time around now’. 

Past time denotes time reference for actions, events or states before the time 
of speaking or writing. 

Future time denotes time reference for future actions, events or states. There 
is no future tense ending for English verbs; future time is mainly expressed by 
shall/will, be going to, present progressive form, be about to, be to, etc. 
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Tone unit Refers to the minimal unit of communication with at least one 
intonation contour that ends in a rising or falling tone. Tone units typically 
appear as clauses, but they can also be phrases or single words: 


ME? 
ANYway. 
I ^" LOOking for a PENCil. 
ARE'nt you REAdy? 
Topic Refers to the main subject matter a speaker or writer wants to talk about. 
The topic is most typically associated with the grammatical subject. 
«% Comment 


Transitive complementation, transitive oblique Transitive complementation 
refers to the type of complementation a transitive verb requires to complete its 
meaning. This can be single complementation or dual complementation: 


I spotted a taxi. 
(single complementation: the speaker must say what they spotted) 


He put it in the rubbish bin. 
(dual complementation: the speaker must say what was put and where it was put) 


Transitive oblique refers to a type of ditransitive complementation (direct 
object + prepositional complement with to) in which the recipient of the direct 
object is obliquely put into focus. Transitive verbs associated with this usage are 
bring, give, grant, hand, leave, send, oe, etc.: 


directobject transitive oblique prep complement 
She sent |a letter | to Ivy Bolton. 


Transitive verb The use of a verb with one or two objects to complete its meaning 
when used in the active voice. Verbs such as ask, bring, carry, find, get, give, 
love, make, use, are typically used transitively: 


I love carrots. 
My mother gives | me | pocket money | every week. 


Turn A basic unit of conversation. Speakers take turns to speak, and a turn ends 
when the speaker changes. A turn may be very short or very long: 


Assistant: There you go. There's your ticket. And your accommodation there. 
Insurance, and just some general information. (turn 1) 
Customer: Excellent. Right. (turn 2) 


Uncountable 

«% Noun; Non-count noun 
Unmarked 

«% Marked 
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Utterance Refers to a communicative unit in speech that is both communicatively 
and pragmatically complete. An utterance may consist of single words, phrases, 
clauses or clause combinations spoken in context. There are four utterances in 
the following example: 


1 A: But he's trying to send us an email and I’m having some trouble with the 
computer you see. 

2 B: Right. 

5 A: You know. 

4 B: Yeah. 


The term ‘utterance’ is contrasted with ‘sentence’ in written language. 


Vague language Words or phrases with very general meanings (thing, stuff, or 
whatever, sort of, or something, or anything) which deliberately refer to people 
and things in a non specific, imprecise way. Purposefully vague language is very 
common in informal spoken language: 


Does he think I'm stupid or something? 
She's sort of interested. 
^$ Softening 


Verb In a clause, the verb is an obligatory and the most central element. It 
denotes actions, events, processes and states. Verbs are either regular (cough, 
coughs, coughing, coughed) or irregular (speak, speaks, spoke, speaking, 
spoken). There are three main grammatical classes of verb: lexical (walk, love, 
put, cook), auxiliary (do, be, have) and modal (can, must, will). Lexical and 
auxiliary verbs indicate contrasts of tense, person and number: 


She walks too quickly for me. 
(lexical verb walks in present tense, agreement in person and number with 
subject she) 


He has been a good friend. 
(auxiliary verb has, agreement of tense, person and number) 


We must get there early. 
(modal must: no inflection for tense, person or number) 


Verb phrase A phrase with a lexical verb as its head: 
I asked you. 
We should have phoned you. 


A verb phrase introduces the predicate part of a clause, indicates the clause 
type, and shows contrasts in tense, aspect, voice and mood. 


«% Complex verb phrase 


Vocative A noun phrase used to directly address the listener or reader, normally 
in the form of a personal name, title or term of endearment: 


Paul, can you help us? 


This is for you, daddy. 
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Voice Gives information about the roles of different participants (agent or 
recipient) in an event. Voice may be active or passive. Voice changes the 
semantic relationship between the grammatical subject and object of a verb. 
Active voice: My sister cooked the meal. 

(grammatical subject as doer/agent) 


Passive voice: The meal was cooked by my sister. 
(grammatical subject as recipient of the action) 


Volitional Expresses a meaning of willingness, usually by means of modal verbs 
such as will or would in offers and requests: 


I would be grateful if you would lend me a pound. 


Wh-clause A declarative clause that is introduced by question words who(m), 
whose, what, when, where, which, why or how. A wh-clause is often used as a 
direct object after verbs such as advise, ask, inform, remind, show and tell and 
in cleft sentences: 


I asked him why he came. 
(as direct object) 


Could you please advise me what I should do. 
(as direct object) 

It was an elderly lady who had this house. 

(in cleft sentence) 


Wh-cleft A wh-cleft contains given information but shifts the focus of a clause to 
the end to indicate new and important information. This is especially common 
in spoken language: 


given information new, important information 
So what you really want is a hotel that’s got the facilities for the children, 
isn’t it? 
given information new, important information 
What I'll do is I'll take all your details from you. 
«% Cleft; Pseudo-cleft 
Wh-question 
«% Question 
Word The basic linguistic unit which relates the grammar of a language to its 
vocabulary. Words can be categorised into lexical and grammatical words. 
Lexical words (most of the vocabulary of a language) belong to open systems, 
where new words are frequently added. Grammatical words (e.g. determiners, 


conjunctions, prepositions) belong to closed systems, with new items only 
rarely being formed. Words are bounded by spaces in writing. 


«% Class 
Word class 


«% Class 


«$ 541 Index for individual terms not in the Glossary 
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Word formation Refers to the process of the creation of words and new forms of 
existing words. There are three main types of word formation: 


e derivation: forming words by adding prefixes and suffixes 

€ compounding: combining words to form units of meaning 
(car + park =car park, down + load — download) 

€ conversion (a text > to text: noun > verb) 


Other minor word formation processes include: 


€ acronym: use of initial letters of a set of words pronounced as a word 
(AIDS - acquired immune deficiency syndrome) 

e blending: combining parts of existing words to form a new word 
(smoke + fog — smog; breakfast + lunch = brunch) 

e clipping: reducing the number of syllables from a word 
(ad - advertisement, lab - laboratory) 


Word order The sequential arrangement of words in a sentence, for example, 
subject - verb - object word order in declarative clauses: 


S V 0 
Babies like milk. 
A change in the word order normally indicates a change in function. 
«% Fronting; Header; Tail; Topic 
Yes-no question 
^$ Question 
Zero (zero plural, zero article, zero relative pronoun) A zero plural has the 
same form in both singular and plural. This happens in some animal nouns 
(sheep, salmon, fish, deer, cattle), certain numerals (three hundred, ten 
thousand, two dozen), etc. 
A zero article refers to the use of no article or other determiner before a 
noun (I like coffee; dinner is served). 
A zero relative pronoun refers to the non-use of a relative pronoun in a 
relative clause (That woman [zero relative] I met last zveek could probably 
help you.). 
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a- 160a, 261, 440 
a/an 187, 189c, 191 
with count nouns 177a 
dual class nouns 180 
with non-count nouns 178b 
position in adjective phrases 240d 
pronominal replacement of 190b 
abbreviations 117a, 154c, 267a, 506b, 506j 
able 215b, 404b 
see also can/could; modal verbs 
-able 160a, 236b 
about 164, 235b, 253b 
adjectives followed by 5g 
as adverb 5b 
be about to 5c, 576, 404a 
common spoken uses of 5d 
discuss, not used with 5f 
nouns followed by 5e 
as preposition 5a 
verbs followed by 5f 
above 
metaphorical use of 6a 
for noun modification 6b 
and over 6a, 6b, 63a 
above all 12d, 136b 
absolute 468c 
absolutely 238d, 238e, 238f, 245b, 248, 
433, 447b 
abstract nouns 156b, 178b 
academic English 
academic style 154 
active/passive voice 145 
bibliographies/lists of references 154b, 
154c 
boosting 146, 146a, 146e 
hedging 144a, 146, 146b, 146c, 146d 
imperatives 149 
impersonal constructions 148 
existential there 148b 
it-constructions 148a 
third person self-reference 148c 
linking adjuncts 152, 153 
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academic English — cont. 
modality and tense-aspect 146a 
noun phrase, integrating information in 
141 
nominalisation 142, 175 
postmodification 141d 
premodification 141a, 141b, 141c 
spoken academic styles 141e 
pronouns 147 
I versus we 147a 
you and one 147b 
punctuation 154b 
raising 475h 
rhetorical questions 149 
sentence patterns 
as-clauses 151 
ellipted subordinate clauses 150 
non-finite subordinate clauses 150 
textual signals 143, 144 
contractions 144f 
with it, this and that 143a 
modal expressions 144a, 144e 
pastsimple 144c 
present perfect 144d 
presentsimple 144b 
tense-aspect choices 144a 
titles and sub-titles 154a 
vague language 103a 
and written English 140 
accept 285b 
acceptable/unacceptable forms 1c, 2a, 85, 
119a 
according to 7a, 7b, 498 
accordingly 136c, 152, 555a 
accusation 497 
accuse 422b 
accuse of 286e 
acknowledge 286c 
acronyms 267a, 506b, 539 
across 235f, 253b 
across from, meaning ‘opposite’ 8 
area of distribution 8 
in comparisons 8 
and cross 8 
diagonal measurement 8 


across — cont. 


movement or position relative to sides or 


extremes 8 
and over 8a 
and through 8b 
active voice 539 
in academic discourse 145 
word order, and focus 475b 
see also passive voice 
actual/actually 
actual 9a 
in actual fact 9a 
actually 9b, 111, 330 
meaning ‘true and factual’ 9 
add 499 
additionally 152 
address, forms of 104 
adjective phrases 161, 238, 539 
attributive function 161b, 239a 
position of adjective 239b 
fixed modifiers 258g 
object complements 239a 
predicative function 161b, 259a 
restrictions on 240 
attributive-only 240a 
complex attributive 240d 
different attributive/predicative 
meanings 240c 
predicative-only 240b 
structure of 161a, 258a 
adjective with complement 161a 
adjective with modifier 161a 
discontinuous adjective phrases 
258a, 240d 
adjectives 160, 236a, 559 
antonymy 237b, 238d 
attributive adjectives, order of 241 
degree adjectives 240a 
formation of 160a 
gradability 66a, 66b, 66c, 160b, 257b, 
238c, 238d, 238e 
implicit superlatives 238f 
-ing and -ed forms 236d 
postmodification of 238b 
prefix a- 240b 
premodification of 238b, 238c 
suffixes and prefixes with 236b 
types of meaning 237a 
see also comparison, adjectives 
adjuncts 280, 319, 539 
before as 24b 
and adverbial clauses 320 
and adverbs 242 
and complements 280a 
definite frequency 321, 328 
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adjuncts — cont. 


degree and intensity 321, 330 
duration 321, 327 
evaluative 321, 333 
focusing 321, 331 
indefinite frequency 321, 328 
and inversion 336, 556a, 336b, 336c 
linking 321, 335, 555a 
manner 321, 326, 326b, 326c 
modal 321, 332 
place 321, 526, 326b, 326c 
position of 274d, 278b, 522, 526, 326a, 
326b, 326c, 327, 328, 329, 330, 331, 
332, 333, 334, 335 
end position 323 
front position 96a, 324, 473c 
manner, place and time 326, 326b, 326c 
mid position 325, 325a, 325b, 325c, 
325d 
reporting clauses 336d 
split infinitives 337 
in spoken language 88, 278b 
reason and purpose 321, 329 
time 321, 326, 326b, 326c 
types of 320 
viewpoint 321, 334 
see also adverbs 
admit 285b, 285f, 286c, 499 
admittedly 111, 136f 
adore 285f 
adverb phrases 163, 243, 539 
copular verb complementation 247 
functions of 163b 
clause/sentence relationship 163b 
commenting function 163b 
modification functions of 245a 
position in clause 163b 
structure of 163a 
complementation patterns 163a 
discontinuous 243 
modification 163a 
simple and complex 243 
adverbial clauses 539 
adjuncts and disjuncts 314a 
comment 314j 
concession 314f 
condition 314d 
contrast 314e 
function of 314a 
place 314c 
purpose 314h 
reason 314g 
result 314i 
time 314b 
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adverbials 559 
adverbs 539 
comparative/superlative forms of 162, 
242 
degree 244, 245b 
as discourse markers 249 
duration 244 
evaluative 244, 245c, 246 
focusing 244, 245b 
formation of 162, 242 
frequency 244 
functions of 
as adjuncts/complements 242 
modification 242 
gradability 242 
linking 244, 246 
manner 244 
modal 244 
place 244 
as short responses 248 
time 244 
viewpoint 244, 246 
see also adjuncts; response tokens 
advice 497 
advise 286c, 286d, 286f, 390b, 422, 499 
affirmative 539 
affixes 258a, 539 
afford 285i 
after 164, 166, 235f, 253a, 311, 359a, 359c, 
359d 
as adverb 10b, 10c 
after having with -ed participle 10d 
after with -ing clause 10d 
to be after something 10f 
with finite clause 10e 
meaning ‘because of’ 10f 
postmodifying anoun 10b 
premodified by another adverb 10b 
as preposition 10a 
after all 10g, 12d, 136f 
after that 136e 
afterwards 10c, 136e 
again 22a, 156b 
against 
and with 11c 
and about 11c 
competition 11c 
and contrary to 11c 
physical contact 11b 
reactions 11a 
-age 156a, 262 
agent, agency 539 
ago 22e, 93a 
agree 285b, 285i, 289a, 499 
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agreement 539 
demonstratives 97b 
determiners 195 
noun phrases 156c, 182, 182a, 182b 
proper names 184 
ah well 106c 
ahead 235b 
ahead of 252 
aim 285i 
ain’t 119b 
-al 156a, 160a, 236b, 262 
all 130b, 187, 189g, 191, 207 
as adverb 12c 
and all of 12a, 12c 
as determiner 12a 
in fixed expressions/discourse markers 
12d 
with possessive determiners/pronouns 
190c 
as pronoun 12b 
all in all 12d, 156h 
all of 12a, 12c 
all over 63a 
all right 12d, 69, 108a, 110 
all the better 466c 
all the more 466c 
all the same 12d, 136f 
allow 286a, 287c, 405b, 422 
see also let 
almost 238d, 245b, 330, 467b 
already 551a 
with past perfect 15 
position of 15 
and yet 13, 72a, 81d 
also/as well (as)/too 136b 
also 
end position 14a 
front position 14a 
linking phrases 14a 
mid position 14a 
choosing between 
elliptical structures and short 
responses 14e 
fixed expressions, responsesto 14e 
imperative clauses 14e 
negative clauses, and use of either 14f 
too 14d, 156b, 245b 
end position 14d 
mid position 14d 
as well 14b, 156b 
as ellas 14c, 252 
alternative questions 292a, 428, 488, 495a 
alternatively 156d 


although/though 
although 166, 511, 515, 314f 
even though 15d 
with non-finite clauses 15c 
with reduced clauses 15b 
as subordinators 15a 
though 15e, 136f, 311, 314f 
as though, meaning ‘as if? 15f 
altogether 136h 
always 328 
as always 16d 
with can and could 16c 
and forever 16f 
for good, for ever, for always 16e 
as intensifier with mental verbs 16c 
position of 16a 
with progressive aspect 16b 
amazingly 111 
American English see North American 
English 
among see between/among 
amount of 182b 
an item of 179 
anaphoric reference see reference, 
anaphoric 
-ance/-ence 262 
and 12d, 103a, 108b, 108c, 166, 270, 307, 
308 
announce 285b, 286c, 287c, 499 
another 130b, 187, 189c, 190a, 191, 195, 207 
answer 497, 500b 
-ant 156a 
ante- 261 
antecedent 559 
-ant/-ent 262 
anti- 261 
anticipate 285c 
anticipatory it 146d, 198e, 539 
academic English 148a 
agentless passive 482c 
in cleft constructions 211 
interruption by question tags 98d 
as preparatory subject/object 211 
raising 475h 
with subject personal pronouns 199 
word order, and focus 475f 
with worth/worthwhile 80a, 80b 
anticipatory structures 559 
antonymy 237b, 238d, 539 
any 150b, 207, 438 
and some 196b, 196c, 196d 
strong/weak forms 187, 189a, 190a, 191 
any the wiser 466c 
any the worse 466c 
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anybody 44, 207, 207a, 239b, 300d, 438, 
443 
anyhow 136f 
anyone 44, 207, 207a, 239b, 300d, 438, 443 
anything 44, 207, 207a, 239b, 438, 443 
anyway 17,90, 106a, 107, 108a, 108d, 136f, 
249 
anywhere 239b, 438 
apart from 39c, 252 
apologise 422 
apostrophes 
contracted forms 233d, 506h 
possessives 167b, 192, 193, 201b, 203, 
506h 
apparent 406 
apparently 112, 146c, 406, 498 
appear 134, 146b, 279b, 288a, 288c, 405a, 
475h 
see also copular verbs 
appear to 216 
appearance 406 
appoint 287b, 287c 
apposition 
clauses in 318 
noun phrases in 173, 318 
and punctuation 506d 
appreciate 285f 
apt 461 
-ar/-er/-or 262 
arguably 112, 146c 
argue 285b, 499 
argument 497 
-arium/-orium 262 
around/round 
as adverb 18 
around 235b, 253b 
with numbers 18 
as preposition 18 
round 235b 
round and round 18 
arrange 285c, 285d, 285i, 289a 
-ary/-ery/-ory 262 
as 164, 166, 253a, 311, 314g, 359b, 374 
as ...as 37,467a 
as conjunction 19b, 270 
and like 19a 
as long as, so long as 166, 312, 314d, 
448, 456 
as preposition 19a 
as soon as 166, 270, 512, 559a, 559c, 
359d, 448 
and than 19a 
as though 15f, 159e, 312, 471c 
see also comparison 
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as a consequence 136c, 152, 535a 
as a (general) rule 146c 
as a matter of fact 46 
as a result (of) 79, 136c, 152 
as faras 312 
as for 252 
as I say 335a, 501b 
as I was saying 106b, 109a, 501b 
as if 15f, 312, 405a 
as it were 109a 
as of 252 
as well (as) see also/as well (as)/too 
as you say 501b 
ascertain 285c 
ask (for) 
ask 20, 285c, 285d, 285i, 286a, 286c, 
286d, 286f, 289a, 422, 500b 
ask for 20 
ask somebody something 52 
aspect 539 
see also perfect aspect; progressive 
aspect; verb phrase tense-aspect 
assert 499 
assertion 539 
assertion 497 
assume 134, 285b, 287c 
assuming (that) 312, 314d 
assure 286c 
at 164, 235b, 235f 
after adjectives 21c 
after verbs and nouns 21c 
at, in, on, place 21b 
at, in, on, time 21a 
at all 12d 
at any rate 136f 
at the same time 136f 
-ate 158a, 262 
-(at)ion 262 
-ative 236b 
attempt 285i 
attributive 539 
see also adjectives, attributive 
auto- 261 
auxiliary verbs 227, 233, 539 
adjuncts, position of 325a, 325c, 325d 
be for progressive aspect/ passive voice 
227, 233a 
contracted forms of 233d 
do for interrogative/negative/emphatic 
structures 227, 233a 
ellipsis and substitution with 227, 233e 
have for perfect aspect 227, 253a 
interrogative forms 233c, 292a, 292d 
negative forms 233b 
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auto- — cont. 
in tags 233c, 300a 
see also be; do; have; modal verbs 
avoid 285f 
away 235b 
awfully 245b 


back 235b 
and again 22a 
with dynamic and stative verbs 22b 
with here, there, home 22d 
at or in the back 22c 
with time expressions 22e 
backchannelling 69, 83, 539 
backgrounding 539 
backshift 539 
bad/worse/worst 464 
baptize 287b 
barely 238d, 446 
bark 500c 
base form 228a, 228b, 229, 258b, 539 
basically 111 


be 219, 288a, 288c, 288d, 288e, 325c, 532a 


as lexical verb 213, 227, 292b 
see also copular verbs; passive voice 
be- 261 
be able to 215b, 404b 
see also can/could; modal verbs 
be about to 5c, 376, 404a 
be afraid 134 
be born 486 
be bound to 404c 
be deemed 486 
be due to 404d 
be going to 144e 
for future reference 531e 
in AmE 531e 
for predictions 405b 
versus present progressive 362 
versus will/shall 363 
see also future time 
be likely to/that 404e 
be meant to 404f 
be obliged to 404f 
be populated 486 
be stranded 486 
be strewn 486 
be supposed to 52d, 404f 
be taken aback 486 
be to 376, 403a 


because/cos 87a 
because 23, 311, 314g 
because of 23,252 
because of that 335a 
cos 23, 107, 108c 
become 279b, 288a, 288c 
see also copular verbs 
before 166, 253a, 253b, 311, 551a, 559a, 
359c, 359d, 374 
as adverb 24b, 24f 
and by, till/until 24a 
with finite clause 24d 
before long 24g 
meaning ‘in front of" 24g 
with non-finite -ing clause 24c 
premodification of 24e 
as preposition 24a 
beforehand 24f 
beg 286f, 289a, 499 
begin 285i 
believe 134, 285b, 287c, 350, 405a, 437, 
482b 
see also mental process verbs 
bellow 500c 
below 
and above 6a, 25a 
as adverb 25b 
and beneath 25a 
for matter to be mentioned later 6b, 25b 
with numbers 25a 
as preposition 25a 
and under/underneath 25a 
beneath 6a,25a 
be-passive see passive voice 
besides 136b, 136f 
see also except 
bet 285b, 286c 
between/among 
between and among 26 
among others/among other things 26 
amongst 26 
beyond 6a, 253b 
bibliographies 154c 
bit/a bit (of) 
a bit as adverb 27b, 50d, 245b 
bit with nouns 27a 
comparatives, premodification of 466c, 
467c 
a good bit, a fair bit, quite a bit 27c 
hedging 27b 
intensifying negation 50d, 447a 
a (little) bit 245b 
partitive expressions, non-count nouns 
179 
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-ble 262 


blends 87c, 267a, 539 
boosting 146a, 146e, 423b, 539 


both/both of 
both 130b, 187, 189e, 207 
and neither of 28 
omission of determiners after 28 
pronoun + both 28 
in short answers 28 
both ...and 28, 166 
both of with object pronoun 28 
bring 286a, 286b, 286e, 287h 
and fetch 29b 
and take 29a 
broadly 146c 
broadly speaking 146c 
burst out 285f 
but 166, 270, 307, 308 
but for 252 
by 164, 481 
by all means 95 
by any chance 112 
by means of 252 
by the way 106b, 136j 
by virtue of 252 


call (out) 287a, 287b, 500c 
Cambridge and Nottingham Corpus of 
Discourse in English (CANCODE) 
2h 
Cambridge International Corpus (CIC) 3a 
can/could 
with always 16c 
can 
ability 381 
general truths 381 
permission 381 
possibility 381 
can, could and may 384 
permission 384 
probability 384 
requests 384 
commands/instructions 413a, 413e 
could 382 
criticism 382 
degrees of certainty 386 
as past tense of can 382 
permission 382 
probability 382 
suggestions 382 
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can/could — cont. 
could versus was/were able to 582 
in indirect reports 493c 
offers 418a, 418b 
permissions/prohibitions 415a, 415b, 
415c, 415f 
requests 416a 
speech acts 411 
warnings/advice/suggestions 414a, 414b 
see also conditional clauses; modal verbs 
(can't) bear 285i 
(can't) help 285f 
(can’t) stand 285f, 285i 
care 285c 
case 539 
cataphoric reference see reference, 
cataphoric 
catch 287e 
categorically 146e 
catenative verbs 539 
auxiliaries do, be, have with 216 
modal/aspectual meanings of 216 
passive voice in verbs following 216 
perfect aspect 216 
progressive aspect 216 
causative meaning 484, 539 
certain 406 
certainly 111, 146e, 248, 406, 433 
certainty 406 
challenge 286f 
charge 286a 
charge with 286e 
check 285b, 285c, 285d 
choose 285c, 285d, 285i, 285j 
christen 287b 
claim 285b, 285i, 497, 499 
classes, open/closed 539 
clause combination 
apposition 318 
coordination 307, 308, 309 
embedded clauses 305, 315 
independent/dependent clauses 305 
nominal clauses 316 
subordination 131, 270, 290, 295, 296, 
296a, 306, 310, 311, 312, 506d 
see also adverbial clauses; relative 
clauses 
clauses 1f, 539 
as class 1g 
finite 290, 297 
see also declarative clauses; 
exclamative clauses; imperative 
clauses; interrogative clauses 
functions of 269, 276 
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clauses — cont. 
main and subordinate 270, 290, 295, 
296, 296a, 506d 
versus non-clauses 269 
non-finite 290, 298 
participants/processes/circumstances 
274b 
peripheral elements 274d 
polarity 274a 
structure of 269, 274c, 274d, 274e, 275 
verb complementation patterns 274c 
clearly 111, 146e 
cleft structures 74a, 139, 211, 475c, 475d, 
539 
clipping 267a, 539 
clusters see word clusters 
coax 500c 
coherence 124, 139, 539 
cohesion 123,539 
and coherence 124 
comparative forms 155 
lexical repetition 158 
linking adjuncts 156a-j 
paragraph signals 159 
parallelism 138 
textual ellipsis 94a, 129 
see also reference; substitution 
collective nouns 182a, 539 
collocation 559 
come/go 
come 235a 
come to 216 
direction of action 50 
go 219, 235a, 279b, 288a, 288c 
go in/go into, come in/come into, go 
to/come to 50 
goon 285h 
present perfect forms, use of 30 
command 286f 
commence 285f 
comment 539 
comment 285b, 497, 499 
compare with 286e 
comparison 460, 466, 559 
adjectives 
comparative/superlative forms 236c, 
460, 468, 468a-c 
inflected/not inflected 256c 
irregular 464 
multi-syllable 465 
one-syllable 461 
premodification of 466c 
with than 466a 
two-syllable 462 


comparison — cont. 
adverbs 162,242 
badly 465 
short, with -er and -est 465 
two or more syllables, with more and 
most 465 
well 465 
clauses 471a 
with as 471b 
with as, than or which, that 471a 
double the + comparative 471i 
with as if and as though 471c 
with like 471f 
with rather than 471g 
with the same 471e 
with so, too, enough 471d 
with superlatives 471h 
comparative meanings 466b 
comparisons of similarity 467 
as ...as 467a 
like 467c 
the same, similar 467b 
comparisons over time 469 
ever 469 
increasingly 469 
more and more 469 
repetition of comparative 
adjective/adverb 469 
yet 469 
determiners/pronouns 470, 470a 
complain 285b, 286c, 499 
complaint 497 
complements 279, 539 
adjective phrases 161a, 239b 
and adjuncts 280a 
adverb phrases 163a 
apposition 279b 
copular 161b, 239a, 247 
general 279a 
noun phrase complementation 141d, 
169a, 169c, 172, 172a, 172b 
object complements 279d 
prepositions, complements of 164, 250, 
256, 257 
subject complements 279b, 279c 
see also verb complementation 
completely 238d, 245b, 330 
compound nouns 
binomial phrases 168b 
formed by phrasal verbs 168b 
joined by of, at or in 168b 
meaning of 168b 
and noun modifiers 168b 
plural forms 168b 
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compound nouns — cont. 
pre-head item/head semantic 
relationships 265b 
proper names and titles 168b 
structure of 168b 
written form of 168b 
compounding 539 
concede 289a 
concern 497 
conclude 285b 
concord 539 
see also agreement 
concordance 539 
condemn 287c 
conditional clauses 448, 539 
but for 456 
in case, in case of 456 
on condition that 456 
in the event that 456 
first conditional 449 
with if 448, 453 
even if 453 
if, and politeness 459 
if, in substitution structures 448 
if and when 453 
if he were to 453 
if in non-finite clauses 453 
if it were not for 453 
if only 453 
if with subjunctive forms were and be 
159e, 458 
only if 453 
inversion, instead of if 458 
lest 456 
as long as, so long as 166, 312, 314d, 
448, 456 
and main clauses 448 
modal verbs in 452 
no conditional subordinator 448 
otherwise 456 
providing, provided that 456 
real conditionals 450 
second conditional 449 
suppose (that), supposing 456 
then, linking with 457 
third conditional 449 
unless and if ... not 454 
what if ...? 421a, 456 
wh-conditional clauses 455 
confess 285b, 286c, 499 
confidentially 111 
confirm 285b, 285c, 499 
congratulate on 286e 
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conjunctions 166, 539 
see also coordination; subordination 
connectors, connectives 539 
consequently 156c, 152 
consider 285b, 285c, 285d, 285f, 287a, 
287b, 287c, 289b, 482b 
considering 312 
consist 350 
contain 350 
contemplate 285f 
continue 285i, 499 
continuous form 539 
contracted forms 539 
in academic texts 144e, 144f 
apostrophes 233d, 506h 
auxiliary verbs 31b, 233b 
let’s 293a 
modal verbs 380e, 418c 
negative declaratives 291c, 435a 
negative interrogatives 292c, 435b 
question tags 300a 
textual signals 144f 
will/would 234d 
conversely 152 
conversion 539 
convince 286c 
convince of 286e 
coordination 539 
clauses 270, 307, 308, 309 
coordinators 136a, 137, 166, 270, 307, 
308, 539 
copular verbs 539 
complementation 161b, 227, 239a, 247, 
279b, 282c, 288a 
situational ellipsis, copular verb be 94e, 
94g 
copy tags 302, 533, 539 
core modal verbs 539 
corpus data 
concordance information 3d 
frequency information 3c 
grammatical patterns 3h 
insights into use 3f 
quantitative and qualitative approaches 
3e 
spoken and written language variation 
3c, 3d, 3e, 3g, 3h 
use of 3b 
word clusters 3g 
correlative structures 308, 539 
correspondingly 136b 
cos see because/cos 
could see can/could 
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count nouns 176, 539 
and determiners 177a 
identical singular and plural forms 177b 
sort of, type of, kind of, class of with 

177c 
used as non-count nouns 181 
see also nouns 

country/region names 528a, 528b 

crown 287b 

cry 500c 


D 


dare 
as lexical verb 596 
negative form of 396 
as semi-modal verb 227, 234a, 396 
see also semi-modal verbs 
de- 261, 434, 440 
decide 285b, 285c, 285d, 285i 
declarative clauses 290, 559 
affirmative declaratives 291b 
negative declaratives 291c 
as questions, requests, directives 291d 
structure of 291a 
declare 287a, 287b, 287c 
deem 287b, 289b 
defer 285f 
defining relative clauses 539 
see also relative clauses 
definite article 539 
see also the 
definitely 146e, 248, 433 
degree adverbs 71a, 441, 539 
deixis 92, 93,539 
adverbs 93a 
and determiners 93a, 93b 
general 93a 
personal pronouns 93a 
speech representation 493a 
spoken grammar 91 
delay 285f 
delexical verbs 175, 475a, 539 
demand 159e, 285i, 289a, 345, 405b, 422, 
500b 
demonstrative adjectives 187, 190a, 192 
demonstrative pronouns 94g, 119b, 206 
demonstratives 539 
denial 497 
deny 285b, 285f, 422, 499 
deontic 539 
depend 285c 
dependent clauses 305, 315, 539 


deprive of 286e 
derivation 539 
deserve 487 
determine 289a 
determiners 169a, 176, 539 
agreement problems 195 
modification of 163a, 187 
order of 187 
position of 187 
and pronouns 190, 190a, 190c 
andtypes of head noun 189 
no restriction 189a 
restricted to non-count or plural 
count noun 189g 
restricted to plural count noun 189e 
restricted to plural count or non- 
count noun 189f 
restricted to singular count noun 
189c 
restricted to singular count or non- 
count noun 189b 
restricted to singular non-count noun 
189d 
zero determiner 187, 189g, 192, 196a 
see also a/an; all; another; any; 
both/both of; each; enough; every; 
little, a little/few, a few; much, 
many/a lot, lots of; numerals; of; 
several; some; such; the; 
this/that/these/those 
detest 285f 
deverbal nouns 172a, 539 
difficult 475h 
diminutives 539 
direct 286f 
direct objects 278a, 278b, 539 
see also verb complementation 
direct speech 539 
see also speech representation 
directives 539 
dis- 160a, 261, 434, 440 
disagree 422, 422b 
disclose 499 
discontinuous adjective phrases 559 
discontinuous adverb phrases 245 
discourse 2f, 539 
discourse markers 85, 92, 104, 539 
actually 9b 
adverbs 249 
all 12d 
anyway 17,90, 106a, 107, 108a, 108d, 
249 
characteristics of 106a 
clauses as 106b 
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discourse markers- cont. 
closings 108a 
commas with 506d 
common spoken 107 
fine 108a, 110 
formalinteractions 106c 
functions of 106c 
good 106c, 107, 108a, 110 
grammatical forms of 106b 
great 106c, 107, 108a, 110 
if you like 109a 
informal interactions 106c 
in informal writing 121c 
like 103a, 107 
listen 106b, 108d 
look 108d 
lovely 108a 
mean, I mean 52b 
mind, mind you 53b, 156f 
monitoring shared knowledge 109b 
noz, nou then 54, 107, 108a 
oh 57,107, 108d 
okay 106c, 107, 108a, 108c, 110 
openings 108a 
phrasesas 106a, 106b 
pragmatic markers 274e 
with prepositional verbs 255f 
reformulations 109a 
inresponses 110 
right 69, 90, 106a, 106c, 107, 108a, 108c, 
110 
sequencing 108b 
so 71d, 106c, 107, 108a, 108b, 108c, 108d 
spoken features 106b 
in spoken language 90, 91 
topic management 108c, 108d, 118e 
use of 106a 
well 76b, 106c, 107, 108a, 108d, 109a 
see also response tokens 
discover 285b, 285c, 285d, 287e 
discuss 285c, 285d 
disjunct 244, 246, 314a, 539 
dislike 285f, 350 
ditransitive complementation 52, 284, 
286a-f 
ditransitive verbs 539 
do 219 
adjuncts, position of 325c 
as auxiliary verb 
contracted forms 31b, 233b 
interrogative, negative and emphatic 
structures 31a, 159a, 227, 233a 
uncontracted forms 31a 
as lexical verb 31e, 227 
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do —cont. 
and make 31f,51b 
in negative imperatives 435d 
as substitute verb 31d, 227, 233a 
do, do so, do it, do that, choice 
between 133 
do, do so, do it, do the same, for verb 
+complementation 133 
do so, tensed and non-tensed forms 133 
modal or auxiliary + do for lexical verb + 
complement 133 
modal verb with no substitute do 533 
so dol 154 
-dom 156a, 262 
doubly 245b 
doubt 285b, 285c 
doubtless 111 
down 235b, 253b 
as adjective 32 
as adverb 32 
as preposition 32 
as verb 32 
down- 261 
downtoner 539 
dread 285f 
drive 287a, 287h 
dual class nouns 180 
due to 252 
duly 535a 
dummy subjects 276b, 405a, 539 
during 164,257,551a 
and for 33 
and while 78a 
dynamic verb 539 
dys- 261 


each 130b, 187, 189c, 190a, 191, 207 
each other 34a, 203 
and one another 34a 
each other’s 34a, 203 
each/each of/each one of 34c 
and every 34b 
with pronouns/possessives 34d 
referring to subject 34e 
subject of clause, not used as 34a 

easy 475h 

echo questions 99, 432 

-ed 236b, 262, 508a 

-ee 156a, 262 

eh 98e 
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either 130b, 207 
either ... or 166, 308, 445, 539 
either of 195 
in negative clauses 14f 
and neither 187, 189c, 190a, 191 
elder/older 464 
elect 287b, 287c 
ellipsis 2d, 539 
auxiliary verbs in reduced clauses 227 
clausal ellipsis with once 59c 
contexts of use 3b 
with as if and as though 471c 
preposition stranding 257 
in questions 426a, 427b 
in subordinate clauses 313 
and substitution 131 
you and the in taboo naming expressions 
114b 
see also situational ellipsis; textual 
ellipsis 
em- 261 
embedded clauses 305, 315, 317a, 506d 
embedded prepositional phrases 141d 
emphatically 146e 
empty it 210,539 
-en 158a, 262 
en- 261 
enable 287c 
encourage 287c 
endophoric reference see reference, 
endophoric 
endure 285f 
endweight 539 
enjoy 285f 
enough 130b, 187, 189g, 190a, 191, 245b 
enquire/inquire 285c, 285d, 500b 
ensure 289a 
entail 405b 
entirely 258d, 245b, 530 
entitle 287c 
envy 286a 
-€0US, -ious, -ous 256b 
epistemic 539 
equally 136b, 152 
equip 287c 
-er 156a, 508a 
er/erm 89a 
-ese 262 
especially 245b 
and specially 35 
essentially 111 
-est 508a 
establish 285c, 285d 


even 
andalso 36d 
in comparatives 36b 
even if 36c, 453 
even so, even then 36e 
even though 15d, 36c, 314f 
meaning and use of 36a, 466b 
not even 36a 
position of 36a 
eventually 136e 
ever 
asadverb 37 
with comparative as ...as 37 
as ever 37 
ever since 37, 70d 
if ever 37 
not ever, never 57,444 
yours ever 37 
every 34b, 187, 189c, 191 
cannot stand alone 38 
every one of 38 
every other 38c 
every single 38 
not every, negative form 38 
with plural nouns 38 
pronouns and possessives referring to 
38 
with singular noun 38 
everybody 12a, 38c, 117c, 207, 207a, 239b, 
293a, 300d 
everyone 12a, 38a, 58c, 117c, 207, 207a, 
239b, 293a, 300d 
everything 38c, 207, 207a, 259b 
and all 12b 
everywhere 38c, 259b 
evidence 406 
evident 406 
evidently 146c, 406, 498 
exact 467b 
exactly 47,69, 248, 467b, 467c 
except 
and apart from 39c 
and besides 136b, 156f 
as conjunction 59b 
except for 39a, 252 
except that 166 
with infinitive 59 
with -ing form 39 
with noun 
as preposition 39 
exclamation marks 506c, 539 
exclamative clauses 275, 539 
exclamation tags 299, 302 
with how 290, 294, 303 
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exclamative clauses — cont. 
interrogatives 292b, 410c 
in AmE 538 
speech acts 410 
substitute form so in 154 
with such 294 
with what 187, 189g, 204, 290, 294, 303 
excuse 497 
existential there 94h, 148b, 210, 475g, 482d, 
539 
exophora see reference, exophoric 
expect 134, 285b, 287c, 405a 
constructions following 40a 
expect of and expect from 40d 
expect so and expect to 40b 
and hope 40 
with object + adverb 40a 
with object + to-infinitive 40a 
and progressive forms 40c 
with that-clause 40a 
with to-infinitive 40a 
and wait for 40 
explain 285b, 285c, 285d, 286c, 499 
and explain about 41 
explanation 497 
extra- 261 
extremely 245b 


face 285f 
fail/fail to 216, 285i 
fair enough 95 
fairly 245b 
see also quite 
fall 
and fall down 42 
and feel, past tense forms 42 
fancy 285f 
far 464 
farewells 115 
farther/further 464 
feel 42, 279b, 285b, 287c, 287d, 287e, 287f, 
287g, 288a, 288c, 405a 
see also copular verbs 
feel like 285f 
feel/fall 42 
fell see fall 
fetch 29b 
few/fewer/fewest see little, a little/few, a 
few 
fillers 105a, 107, 539 
finally 108b, 136i, 152 
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find 285b, 286a, 286e, 287a, 287b, 287c, 


287e, 287g, 289b, 482b 
find out 285c, 285d 
fine 107, 108a, 110, 286a 
finish 285f 
finite clauses 290, 297, 539 
first 336c 
first of all 12d, 108b, 136i 
firstly 108b, 136i, 152 
and at first 153 
fit 532e 
fixed expressions 539 
focus see word order, and focus 
follow-up questions 100 
for 164, 235b, 235f, 311, 314g 
and during 33 
as conjunction 270 
with -ing form 43 
meaning ‘because’ 44 
periods of time 43 
recipient of action or thing 43 
and since 70, 351b 
for a start 108b, 136i 
for all that 136f 
for certain 146e, 406 
for definite 406 
for example 136j 
for instance 136j 
for lack of 252 
for one thing ... for another thing 136i 
for sure 146e, 406 
forbid 286f, 405b, 422, 422b 
force 287c, 405b 
foregrounding 539 
forget 285b, 285c, 285d, 285h, 285i 
forgive 286a 
formality 539 
fortunately 111 
frankly 111 
frequently 146c, 328 
from 70g, 164 
fronting 96a, 472, 539 
adjuncts 473c 
direct objects 473a 
predicative complements 473b 
verbs 473d 
see also word order 
-ful 160a, 256b, 262 
functions 1h 
furthermore 136b, 152, 335a 
future time 561 
be about to 5c, 576, 404a 


be going to versus present progressive 


362 
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future time — cont. 

be going to versus will/shall 363 

beto 376 

future in the past 373 

future perfect forms with zill/'ll, shall 
225, 372 

future perfect progressive 372 

future progressive 371 

gonna 364 

independent "Il. 365 

modal verbs for 575 

present simple for 569 

shall/will for predictions 387, 588 


subordinate clauses, future reference in 


374 
will, shall, and 'll for promises 420, 
420a 
will versus shall 367 
will/shall for intention/volition 366 
will/shall in requests/offers 567 


G 


gather 285b, 405a 

gender 539 

generally 146c, 245b, 528 

generic pronouns 539 

genitive 559 

gerunds 539 

get 235a, 279b, 287a, 287c, 287e, 287g, 
288a, 288c, 288d, 288e, 532d 


get on, off/go on, off, confusion between 


30 
getto 216 
see also copular verbs; passive voice 
get-passive 
in academic discourse 145 
formation of 479 
and pseudo-passive with have 479, 
485 
reflexive structures with 797 
tense-aspect forms of 797 
functions of 485 
event/state distinction 483 
informal contexts 483 
newsworthy actions/events 483 
reflexive constructions 483 
give 255a, 286a, 286b, 286e 
give up 285f 
given (that) 312, 314d 
go see come/go 
going back to 108b 
good 106c, 107, 108a, 110 


good deal of, great deal of 182b 
good/better/best 464 
gotten 532d 
gradability 
adjectives 66b, 66c, 160b, 237b, 258c, 
238d, 238e 
adverbs 242 
nouns 27a, 539 
grammar 
beyond sentence level 123 
and context 2g, 3b 
descriptive versus prescriptive 2c 
deterministic versus probabilistic 2b 
and discourse 2f 
and lexis 2e, 3g 
as structure versus choice 2d 
see also spoken language 
grant 286a, 286b, 286e 
granted (that) 312 
great 106c, 107, 108a, 110 
greetings 115 
groan 500c 
grow 279b, 288a, 288c 
growl 500c 
grumble 500c 
guarantee 285b 
guess 134, 285b, 285c, 405a 


H 


had better 403c, 414h, 531d 
half 130b, 187, 238d, 261 
hand 286a, 286b, 286e 
happen to 216 
hard 475h 
hardly 336a, 434, 446 
with at all, for emphasis 44 
with any/anyone/anybody/anything 44 
for distancing 44 
in front position with subject-verb 
inversion 44 
and hard 44 
negative adverb 44 
hardly ever 328 
hate 285g, 285i, 285j, 285k, 350 
have 219, 287d, 287e, 287g 
adjuncts, position of 325c 
as auxiliary verb 227, 233 
with catenative verbs 216 
contracted forms 31b, 233b 
polar interrogatives 292a 
see also perfect aspect 
delexical verbs 175, 475a, 539 
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have — cont. 
and have got 532b 
aslexical verb 215, 227 
polar interrogatives 292b 
wh-interrogatives 292d 
pseudo-passive forms with 292b, 476, 
479, 480, 484, 485 
and textual ellipsis 129 
have to see must/have (got) to 
he 198a 
headers 2h, 539 
and clause structure 96a, 96c, 274e, 474 
in informal writing 121c 
interrogative clauses as 96b 
non-finite clauses as 96b 
noun phrase strings as 96b 
reflexive pronouns as 202 
there subject proform 96b 
heads, headwords 539 
hear 285b, 285c, 287d, 287e, 287f, 360e 
hedging 103a, 112, 539 
in academic English 144a, 146b, 146c, 
146d 
actually 9b 
bit/ a bit (of) 27b 
expressions 146c 
impersonal constructions 146d 
modality 146b 
can, could, might and may 146b 
should and ought to 146b 
would 146b, 390b 
and negation 447b, 447d 
and politeness 423, 423a, 423b, 423d 
thing 74a 
help 285i, 287c, 287d 
hence 136c, 152 
her, hers 190c, 198a, 201a, 201b, 201c 
see also possessive pronouns 
here/there 
abstract uses 45a 
after prepositions 45b 
come/bring and go/take 45 
in front position 45a 
hello there 45e 
here, on the telephone 45d 
here/there you are 45c 
there, for signalling endpoint 45a 
herself 202 
hey 106b, 108d 
highly 245b 
him 198a 
himself 202 
hint 285b, 499 
his 190c, 201a, 201b, 201c 
see also possessive pronouns 
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historic present tense 560a, 501d, 559 

hold 235a, 285b, 287a, 287b 

homographs 539 

homonyms 539 

homophones 539 

honestly 111 

honorifics 539 

-hood 156a, 262 

hope 134, 285b, 285i, 343, 437 
see also expect 

hopefully 111 

how 311 

how about 3f,5d 

how come? 100 

how (exclamative) 294, 303 

however 136f, 152, 311, 314f, 455 

hypo- 261 

hyper- 261 

hypercorrectness 199, 539 

hyphenation 141b, 260, 266 


I 3c, 198a 
I (don’t) think 437 
Imean 52b, 106b, 109a 
I must admit 111 
Imust say 111 
Isee 110 
I think 111, 112, 145 
-ial 236b 
-ian 262 
-iate 158a 
-ible 236b 
-ic 160a, 236b 
-ic(al) 236b, 262 
ideally 111 
-ie/y 262 
if 166, 311, 313, 314d, 374 
as if 15f, 312, 405a, 471c 
if ever 37 
if only 6ld 
if with at least/also 314f 
if you ask me 111 
if you don’t mind, for indirectness 53b 
if you like (discourse marker) 109a 
and whether 292g, 314f, 495a 
see also conditional clauses 
-ify 262 
il- 261 
-il 507 
il-/im-/in-/ir- 160a, 261, 454, 440 
ill 240b 
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ill/worse/worst 464 
-im 507 
I’m afraid 111 
imagine 134, 285b, 285c, 285d, 285f, 287c, 
390b, 437 
see also mental process verbs 
imperative clauses 539 
in academic English 149 
bare imperative, directness of 293a 
for directives 290, 301, 410 
with emphatic do-auxiliary 293a 
with emphatic subject pronoun 293a 
form of 159e, 229, 293a 
for invitations 149, 293a, 410d 
with let/let’s 48a, 149, 293a, 293b, 435d 
negative 435d 
don't/do not with lexical verb 295b, 
435d 
with emphatic subject pronoun 293b 
let’s and don’t let’s (let us not, don’t 
let us) 293b, 435d 
lexical verb + not 435d 
with negative subject 435d 
with never/not ever 435d 
sentence types 273 
for warnings 410 
impersonal constructions 
existential there 94h, 148b, 210, 475g, 
482d, 539 
raised subject 146d 
there is/are constructions 300e 
third person self-reference 148c 
see also anticipatory it 
implore 286f 
imply 285b 
impossible 475h 
in 164, 235b, 253b 
and by 136d 
at, in, on, place 21b 
at, in, on, time 21a 
in a manner of speaking 109a 
in a sense 146c 
inaway 146c 
in accordance with 7b 
in actual fact 46 
see also actual/actually 
in addition 136b, 152 
in addition to 252 
in aid of 252 
in any case 136f 
in any event 136f 
in brief 152 
in case 311, 312, 314d 
in conclusion 136h, 152 


in consequence 152 

in exchange for 252 

in fact 9b, 46, 111 

in favour of 252 

in front of 62, 164, 252 

in general 108b 

in its/their turn 152 

in line with 252 

in most cases 146c 

in order for 512 

in order to/that 166, 511, 512, 314h 

in other words 109a, 156j 

in particular 156b 

in place of 252 

in principle 146c 

in short 156h 

in some respects 146c 

in some senses 146c 

in spite of 156f, 252 

in sum 136h, 152 

in summary 136h, 152 

in that 314g 

in that case 136g 

in the end 108b, 335a 

in the event 312, 314d, 335a 

in the first place 108b, 136i 

in the meantime 136e 

in/by contrast 136d 

incidentally 106b, 136j 

indeed 111, 136j 

indefinite article 539 
see also a/an 

indefinite pronouns 539 
and apostrophes 506h 
cardinal and ordinal numbers 207 
-one, -body, -thing differences in 

meaning 207a 
indicative mood 159e, 539 
indirect interrogative clauses 292g, 495a, 
539 

indirect objects 278a, 278c, 539 
see also verb complementation 

indirect speech see speech representation 

indisputably 146e 

inevitability 406 

inevitable 406 

inevitably 146e, 406 

infer 285b 

infinitives 539 

inflections 155, 258b, 259, 539 

inform 286c, 286d, 499 

inform of 286e 

-ing (suffix) 156a, 508a 

initials 506b 
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inquire 285c, 285d 
inside/inside of 252, 255b 
insist 159e, 285b, 289a, 345, 422 
insofar as 312 
insomuch as 312 
inspire 287c 
instead/instead of 136d, 252 
instruct 286d, 286f 
intend 285i, 287c, 289a 
intensifiers 12d, 16c, 67a, 68, 81c, 95b, 
114c, 447a, 468c, 539 
inter- 261 
interest in 286e 
interjections 113, 274e, 539 
internet discourse 
chatrooms 122 
emails 122 
instant messages 122 
interrogative clauses 290, 539 
indirect interrogatives 
indirect polar interrogatives with if or 
whether 292g, 495a 
indirect wh-interrogatives 292g 
negative polar interrogatives 
with modal verbs for polite 
requests/commands 292c 
negative yes-no interrogatives 292c 
replies to 292c 
polar interrogatives 
auxiliary verbs be, do, have 292a 
exclamations with be 292b 
with lexical verb be 292b 
with lexical verb have 292b 
with multiple auxiliary verbs 292a 
wh-interrogatives 
with lexical verb have 292d 
negative 292f 
prepositions and particles with 292e 
wh-question words 292d 
word order of 292d 
see also questions 
interrogative pronouns 205 
see also questions 
interrupt 499 
intervene 499 
into 235b, 235f 
intonation 539 
question tags 98b 
questions 429, 429a-c, 430, 431 
relative clauses 317i 
intra- 261 
intransitive verbs 539 
see also verb complementation 
intro- 261 
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introduce to 286e 
inversion 539 
invite 286f 
involve 285f,405b 
-ir 507 
irrefutably 146e 
irregular verbs 158a, 529a, 532g, 539 
is that so? 95 
-ise/-ize 262 
-ish 160a, 236b, 262, 263 
-ism 156a, 262 
-ist 262 
it 198a 
with consider, deem, find 289b 
as dummy subject 405a 
empty it 210, 539 
as subject in tags 502 
see also anticipatory it 
its 190c, 201a, 201b, 201c 
itself 202 
-ity/-ty 262 
-ive 160a, 256b, 262 


judge 285c, 285d 
just 245b, 467b, 467c 
for emphasis 47 
with expressions of time and place 47 
meaning ‘exactly’ 47 
meaning ‘only’ 47 
meaning ‘recently’ 47 
with modal verbs, for tentativeness 403g 
only just 61g 
as softener 47 
just about 112 


K 


keep 235a, 287a, 287b 

keep on 285f 

kind of 74a, 103a, 112 

knock 235a 

know 3c, 285b, 285c, 285d, 287c, 350, 405a 


L 


language names 528a, 528b 
language variation 2g 
largely 245b 
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last of all 108b, 156i 
lastly 108b, 136i, 152 
and at last 153 
lately 35la 
lay 287h 
lead 287c, 287h 
learn 285b, 285c, 285d, 285i 
learner corpus 3i 
least see little, a little/few, a few 
leave 286a, 286b, 286e, 287a, 287b, 287e, 
287g 
left dislocation 96b, 539 
lend 286a, 286b, 286e 
less see little, a little/few, a few 
-less 160a, 236b, 262, 434, 440 
lest 311 
let 255a, 287d, 405b 
let/let's for imperative 48a, 149, 295a, 
295b, 435d 
meaning ‘allow/permit’ 48 
meaning ‘rent’ 48b 
let alone 48c 
-let/-ette 262 
lexemes 265a, 539 
lexical verbs 
base form, uses of 229 
be, do, have as 227 
and core modal verbs 580a 
-ed form, uses of 
as adjective 232 
as -ed participle 232 
in non-finite clauses 232 
for past tense 232 
-ing form, uses of 
as adjective 231 
as gerund 231 
non-finite clauses 231 
progressive aspect 231 
irregular verbs, forms of 
base form 228b 
be, have, do 228b 
-ed form as -ed participle/adjective/ 
non-tensed 228b 
-ed form as past tense 228b 
non-catenative 216 
regular verbs, forms and functions of 228a 
base form 228a 
-edform 228a 
-ing form 228a 
-s form 228a 
-s form, use of 230 
in verb phrases 213, 214a 
see also multi-word verbs 
lie 285f, 288d, 288e 


like 285g 
adjectival function of 49 
in comparisons 467c, 471f 
as conjunction 49 
as discourse marker 103a, 107, 112 
look like and be like 49 
meaning ‘similar to’ 49 
in spoken English 49a 
end position to qualify preceding 
statement 49a 
as filler 103a, 107 
to focus attention 49a 
it with be + like, to introduce 
example/analogy 49a 
like what? 49a 
as marker of reported speech 49a, 501e 
as suffix 262 
as verb 285i, 285j, 285k, 287a, 287g, 550 
see also as; comparison 
-like 262 
likely 146c, 404e, 534c 
likewise 136b, 152 
linking adjuncts 539 
additive 136b, 152 
concessive 136f 
contrastive 136d, 152 
coordinating conjunctions, co- 
occurrence with 136a 
function of 136a 
inference 136g 
listing 136i 
meta-textual 136j 
misused 153 
on the contrary, by contrast, on the 
other hand 153 
first(ly) and at first 153 
last(ly) and at last 153 
organisational 152 
resultative 136c, 152 
summative 136h 
time 136e 
see also cohesion 
listen 106b, 108d 
literally 111 
little, a little/few, a few 
(a) few 130b, 189e, 207, 434 
(a) little 50d, 130b, 207, 336a, 434, 464, 
467c 
(a) little, less, least 187, 189d, 190a, 191, 
470, 470a 
(a) little and (a) few 50a, 71a 
fewer and less 50c 
few/fewer/fewest 187, 190a, 191, 207 
little, few, premodification of 71a 
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little, a little/few, a few — cont. 
little/fezu and not much/not many 50a, 
446 
see also bit/a bit (of) 
live 288d, 288e 
loathe 285f 
locative, locative complement 287h, 559 
long 285i 
look 108d, 255a, 279b, 288a, 288c, 405a, 
467c, 475h 
see also copular verbs 
look for 343 
lot/lots see much, many/a lot, lots of 
love 285g, 285i, 285j, 285k 
lovely 108a 
-ly 160a, 162, 262 


M 


madam 117e 
main clauses 539 
and subordinate clauses 270, 290, 295, 
296, 296a, 506d 
see also coordination; subordination 
maintain 499 
make 235a, 286a, 286e, 287a, 287b, 287d, 
405b 
constructions following 51 
and do 51b 
with infinitive without to 5la 
made from 51c 
made of 51c 
made out of 51c 
made with 51c 
with to-infinitive, in passive voice 51a 
manage 285i 
manage to 216 
many see much, many/a lot, lots of 
maybe 112 
may/might 
degrees of certainty 586 
in hedging 146b 
may 
concession 383 
generaltruths 585 
good wishes and curses 383 
offers 418b 
tentative propositions 146b 
things likely to occur 146b 
may not for prohibitions 415c 
may want/wish to 414a 
may (well) find (that) 414a 
may/might as well 414a, 414e 
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may/might — cont. 
might 385 
backshift in speech representation 
493c 
past tense of may 385 
requests 416c 
permission 383, 384, 385, 415a, 415b, 
415f 
probability 383, 385 
suggestions 385, 414a 
see also modal verbs 
me 198a 
mean 285b, 285h, 285i, 287c, 350, 405b 
be meant to 52d, 404f 
I mean 52b, 106b, 109a 
intentions 52c 
necessity 52e 
significance 52f 
talking about language 52a 
meantime 136e 
meanwhile 136e 
measurement, units of 527 
area 527a 
distance 527b 
height 527b 
length and distance 527a 
personal weight and height 527b 
temperature 527a 
volume and capacity 527a 
weight 527a 
mega- 261 
-ment 262 
mental process verbs 
negation 437 
raising 475h 
simple versus progressive forms 339e, 
340e, 352c 
situational ellipsis 94f 
mention 285b, 285f, 286c 
mid- 261 
middle constructions 539 
mind 285c, 285f, 285k 
expressions with 53b 
I don’t mind, as non-commital 53b 


I wouldn’t mind, I don’t mind if I do, 


for positive preferences 53b 
if you don’t mind, for indirectness 
53b 
mind you 53b 
never mind 53b 
negative declarative forms, for 
permission and polite requests 53 
for warnings 53b 
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mind — cont. 
would you mind, do you mind, for 
permission and polite requests 53, 
53a 
mind you 136f 
mine 201c 
mis- 261, 434 
miss 285f 
moan 500c 
modal adjectives 406 
modal adverbs 406 
modal expressions 403, 539 
with be 404a-f 
had better 403c, 414h, 531d 
would rather 403f 
would sooner and would just as soon 
403g 
modal meaning 379 
modal nouns 406 
modal verbs 227, 234 
adjuncts, position of 525a, 325d 
with be and have for aspect and voice 
234a 
contracted forms of 234b, 234d 
core modal verbs 234a, 378, 380 
contracted forms of 380e 
forms of 380a 
interrogatives 380c 
and lexical verbs 380a 
negative forms of 380d 
position of 380a 
and tenses 380b 
ellipsis and substitution with 234e 
interrogative forms of 234c 
negative forms of 234b 
past forms for indirect statements 297 
situational ellipsis 94f 
verbs with modal uses 405, 405a, 405b 
see also can/could; may/might; modal 
expressions; must/have (got) to; semi- 
modal verbs; shall/should; 
will/would 
modification 539 
monotransitive complementation 284, 
285a-k, 539 
mood 159e, 539 
see also imperative clauses; subjunctive 
forms 
more see much, many/a lot, lots of 
more accurately 136d 
more or less 146c, 467b 
more precisely 136d 
moreover 136b, 152, 335a 
morphemes 258a, 539 


morphology 1b, 539 
see also word structure 
most see much, many/a lot, lots of 
much, many/a lot, lots of 
declaratives 196h 
interrogatives 196h 
alot 245b, 254b 
lots 245b 
many 130b, 189e, 207 
many, much/more/most 187, 190a, 191, 
207, 468a, 470, 470a, 470b 
many a 196h 
much 130b, 189d, 207, 467b 
multi-word verbs 235,539 
forms 158a 
particles 235a, 255b 
phrasal verbs 255c 
both transitive and intransitive 255c 
intransitive 235c, 235e 
transitive 235c, 235d 
phrasal-prepositional verbs 235g 
with two objects 235g 
prepositional verbs 235f 
with adverb/discourse marker 235f 
direct object, position of 235f 
with two objects 235f 
mumble 500c 
murmur 500c 
must/have (got) to 394 
in boosted directives 146a 
commands/instructions 413b 
confident predictions/conclusions 146a 
deduction 394, 394a 
have to 215b, 350 
and have got to 394a, 403d, 403e, 531c 
in indirect reports 493c 
invitations 394, 403e, 419c 
in AmE 531b 
negative forms of 415c 
can't/cannot, mustn't, needn't, don't 
have to 394b, 403e 
obligation 394, 405e 
had to as past form of must 594a 
have to forms for future obligations 
394a 
must for future-in-the-past 394a 
reproaches 394 
rules and laws 394 
warnings/advice 414c 
see also modal verbs 
mutter 500c 
my/mine 190c, 201a, 201b 
see also possessive pronouns 
myself 202 
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name 287b 
namely 136j 
nationalities 528a, 528b 
naturally 111 
near (to) 252, 253b 
nearly 467b 
necessarily 406 
necessary 406 
necessitate 405b 
necessity 406 
need 285h, 285i, 285j, 287g, 487 
aslexical verb 597a 
as semi-modal verb 
absence of obligation 597 
future-in-the-past meaning 397 
interrogatives with 397 
negation 539 
clause negation 435 
with any, anyone, anything, anywhere 
438 
negative declaratives 435a 
negative imperatives 435d 
negative interrogatives 435b 
negative interrogatives, and speech 
acts 435c 
and discourse 447 
double negation, and hedging 447d 
intensifying negation 447a 
not and hedging 447b 
repeated negation, and affirmative 
statements 447c 
double negatives, and usage 438a 
either ... or with negative verb 445 
imperative clauses 293b, 435d 
interrogative clauses 292c, 292f 
and mental process verbs 437 
modal verbs 380d 
negative adverbs 446 
negative prefixes 434, 440 
negative subjunctive 435e 
negative suffixes 434, 440 
negative words, primary and secondary 
434 
and tags 436 
see also neither/nor/neither of/neither ... 
nor; no; none; not 
neglect 285i 
neither/nor/neither of/neither ... nor 
neither 150b, 207, 434, 445 
neither ... nor ... 166, 508, 445, 539 
neither do I 134 
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neither/nor/neither of/neither .. . nor — cont. 
neither of 28 
nor 434,445 
nor dol 134 
not ...or/nor 445 
see also either 
-ness 262 
never 37,328, 536a, 454, 458a, 444, 473c 
nevertheless 136f, 152 
news 497 
next 108b, 136i, 336c 
next to 164 
no 187, 189a, 191, 196e, 434 
no- 440 
no doubt 111 
no matter wh- 314f 
no one 3e, 207, 207a, 239b, 293a, 300d, 
434, 458a, 445 
no worse 466c 
nobody 3e, 207, 207a, 239b, 293a, 300d, 
434, 438a, 443 
nominal clauses 316, 539 
nominalisation 142, 175, 475j, 539 
nominative case 539 
non- 261, 434, 440 
non-catenative lexical verbs 216 
non-count nouns 176, 178, 539 
partitive expressions with 179 
bipartite nouns 178d 
examples of 179 
expressions with -ful 179 
metaphorical use of 179 
for shape/size/movement/amount 179 
plural 178d 
singular 178b 
use of all with 12a, 539 
used countably 180 
see also nouns 
non-defining relative clauses 539 
see also relative clauses 
none 130b, 207, 434 
and none of 442 
none the wiser 466c 
none the worse 466c 
nonetheless 136f 
non-finite clauses 290, 298 
non-restrictive relative clauses 539 
nor see neither/nor/neither of/neither ... nor 
normally 146c 
North American English grammar 530 
adverb/adjective forms 534 
likely 534c 
really/real 534a 
well/good 534b 
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North American English grammar - cont. 
collective nouns, singular concord with 
556 
exclamative expressions 558 
modal verbs and expressions 531 
be going to 531e 
had better 531d 
have got to/have to 531c 
I guess/I suppose/I reckon 531f 
must 531b 
shall 531a 
prepositional uses 557 
0n, with street names 557 
at, in, on, in time expressions 537 
through referring to end points of 
time periods 557 
present perfect, less use of 555 
tags and tails 555 
affirmative copy tags 555 
interrogative copy tags 533 
interrogative tags 533 
modal verb with no substitute do 555 
right, frequent use of 535 
tails, less common use of 533 
verbs 532 
be 532a 
fit 532e 
get 532d 
go (and) 532c 
have and have got 532b 
irregular past forms 532g 
learn, burn, dream, etc., -ed or -t past 
tense/-ed participle ending for 
5321 
not 434 
negative short replies 457 
no,not any 466c 
in non-finite and ellipted clauses 439 
see also negation 
not actually 447b 
not altogether 447b 
not at all 95 
not entirely 447b 
not necessarily 447b 
not once 473c 
not only ... 336a 
not really 248, 447b 
not to say 109a 
not very 447b 
note 499 
nothing 74a, 207, 207a, 239b, 434, 438a, 
443 
notice 285b, 285c, 285d, 287d, 287e, 287f 
notify 286c 


noun phrases 141, 157, 539 


in apposition 175, 518 
complements 169a, 172 
clauses as 172a 
versus postmodifiers 169c 
prepositional phrases as 172b 
dependent elements, order of 169b, 
169d 
functions of 157b, 167b 
as clause adjuncts 157b 
as complements of prepositions 157b 
noun phrase + ’s possessive 
determiner construction 167b 
as subject, object or complement of 
clause 157b, 167b 
heads 168 
compound heads 168b 
noun/pronoun 168 
pronoun heads 168c 
simple heads 168a 
modifiers 169a 
noun modifier versus prepositional 
phrase 170c 
postmodification 171 
adjective phrases 170a 
and complementation 141d 
embedded prepositional phrases 141d 
full relative clauses 170a 
-ing relative clauses 170a 
non-finite clauses 141d 
prepositional phrases 141d, 170a, 171b 
relative clauses 170a, 171a 
premodification and postmodification 
170a 
premodification 
adjective phrases 170a 
of adjectives 141c 
adjectives of classification 141a 
evaluative adjectives 141a 
hyphenated compound adjectives 
141b 
noun phrase 170a 
noun phrases 169 
premodifiers, coordination of 141b 
see also determiners; partitive 
expressions 
in speech and writing 141e, 174 
structure of 167a 
head + modifiers or complement 
157a 
postmodifiers 157a 
premodifiers 157a 
see also nominalisation 
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nouns 156, 539 


agreement 182 
noun + verb agreement 182a 
quantifying expressions 182b 
forms of 156a 
compounding 156a 
conversion 156a, 175 
gender 156a 
prefixes 156a 
singular and plural 156a 
suffixes 156a 
gender and animate/inanimate reference 
183 
one, as noun-substitute 60a 
syntactic characteristics 156c 
types of 156b 
common, proper, concrete, abstract 
156b 
count and non-count 156b 
see also count nouns; non-count nouns 


now 136j, 336c 


for emphasis 54 

meaning ‘nowadays’ 54 

nominal functions 54 

now ... now, in literary contexts 54 

now now, for calming 54 

now (now then) as discourse marker 54, 
107, 108a 

now (that) as conjunction 54 

only now, with subject-verb inversion 54 

premodified forms 54 


nowhere 239b, 434, 438a, 444 
number 539 
numerals 207, 506j, 523 


0 (zero), spoken forms of 524 
British pounds sterling 520 
decimals 513, 513a 

fractions 515, 513a 

measuring areas 521 

one as 60a, 136i, 187, 189c, 190a, 191 
a and one with 518 

ordinal and cardinal 207, 512 
percentages 514 

and plural count nouns 189e 
Roman numerals 523 

round numbers, and dates 519 
singular forms, with plural meanings 525 
spoken calculations 522 

telephone numbers 515 

use of and in 516 

use of commas in 517 
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0, spoken forms of 524 
object 285f, 422 
objects 278a, 539 
clause structure 269, 274c, 274d, 275 
and complements 279b, 279d 
direct 278a, 278b, 539 
indirect 278a, 278c, 539 
versus prepositional complement 
278d, 475a 
see also verb complementation 
oblige 287c 
observably 146e 
observation 497 
observe 285c, 285d, 287e, 499 
obviously 111, 146e 
occasionally 328 
o’clock 526 
of 164, 235f, 251 
with all, both, half 55 
in expressions of quantity 55 
kind of/sort of 55 
for marking identity 55 
with noun phrases 55 
for possession/attributes 55 
as preposition 55 
see also partitive expressions 
of course 56, 95, 111, 136c, 136f 
off 164, 255b, 235f 
offer 285i, 286a, 286b, 286e, 499 
often 328 
oh, as discourse marker 57, 107, 108d 
okay, OK 
as adjective 58 
as adverb, meaning ‘all right’ 58 
in closing sequences 58 
as discourse marker 106c, 107, 108a, 
108c, 110 
as indication of acceptance 58 
for signalling change of topic 58 
astag question 98e 
as verb 58 
older/elder 464 
on 164, 255b, 235f, 253b 
at, in, on, place 21b 
at, in, on, time 21a 
on account of 252 
on condition that 314d, 448 
on no account 336a 
on no occasion 336a 
on the contrary 136d, 152, 153 


on the one hand ... on the other hand 136d, 


136f, 136i, 152, 153 
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on top of 6a, 252 
on top of it all 136b 
on top of that 108b 
once 311, 551a, 559a, 359c, 374 
as adverb 59a 
with clausal ellipsis 59c 
as conjunction 59c 
in fixed expressions 59d 
future tense with, wrong use of 59c 
as noun 59b 
and now that 59c 
see also used to 
one 198a, 207 
as emphatic alternative to a/an 60d 
as generic personal pronoun 60b 
and noun modifiers 60c 


as noun-substitute 60a, 60c, 130a, 190b 
numeral 60a, 156i, 187, 189c, 190a, 191 


one's 60b, 190c, 201a, 201b, 201c 
one another 54a, 203 
oneself 60b, 202 
only 156f, 245b 
as adjective meaning 'single' 61b 
as adverb 61a 
as conjunction, meaning ‘but’ 61h 
if only 61d 
before to-infinitive, for unexpected 
actions/events 6le 
only if 448 
only just 61g 
with subject-verb inversion 61f 
opinions 145 
opposite 255b 
and in front of 62, 164, 252 
or 166, 507, 508 
-or 156a 
or rather 109a, 136j 
order 286a, 286c, 286e, 286f, 422, 499 
ordinal numbers 207, 512 
originally 156e 
orthography 539 
other(s) 150b 
otherwise 136d, 136g 
ought to 398 
interrogative 398 
negative 398 
past form 398 
and should 399 
in tags 398 
what is desirable 398 
what is likely 398 
see also semi-modal verbs 
our/ours 190c, 201a, 201b, 201c 
see also possessive pronouns 


ourselves 202 

-ous 160a, 262 

out 235b 

out- 158b, 261 

out of 164, 252 

outside of 164, 252 

over 235b 
and above 6a, 6b, 63a 
asadverb 63b 
as prefix 63c 
as preposition 63a 

over- 158b, 261 

overall 136h 

overhear 287d, 287e, 287f 

owe 286a, 286b, 286e 

owing to 252 

own 
with possessives 64, 190c, 201c 
very, intensified by 64, 201c 


pair of/pairs of 178d, 179 
para- 261 
partially 146c 
participles 539 
particles 539 
particularly 245b 
partitive expressions 539 
with non-count nouns 179 
noun + preposition + noun forms 170c 
of with noun phrases 191 
see also any; some 
parts of speech 155, 539 
passive voice 539 
in academic discourse 145 
active/passive choice 476 
agent phrases 
with by 481 
with other phrases 481 
agentless passive 482 
anticipatory it 482c 
detached/impersonal styles 482b 
existential there 482d 
get-passives with 482a 
process, focus on 482a 
reference to agent, omission of 482a 
be-passive formation 478 
catenative verbs 216 
clause subject 278bc 
deserve, need, require, want with passive 
meaning 487 
finite forms 476 
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passive voice — cont. 
impersonal expressions 498 
non-finite forms 476 
pseudo-passives with have 292b, 476, 
479, 480, 484, 485 
and verb complementation 477 
verb phrases 159d, 214a 
verbs usually found only in 486 
see also get-passive 
past 253b 
past perfect 555 
changed states 555c 
conditional clauses 355d 
forms 225b, 346 
versus past perfect progressive 346, 357 
versus past simple 356 
reported clauses 355b 
and since 70a 
time up to ‘then’ 355a 
time-frames, and choice of tense 358 
past progressive 
background events 348b 
definite past time 348e 
events in progress 348a 
indirectness/politeness 341, 343 
ongoing and repeated events 348d, 501d 
past progressive tense forms 346 
versus past simple 349 
reasons and contexts for events 348b 
and temporal subordinators 359b 
verbs not normally used with 350 
past simple 347 
in academic English 144c 
definite time adjuncts 347b 
definite time reference 347a 
events and states 347d 
forms of 220, 346, 532f 
indirectness/politeness 341, 343 
versus past perfect 356 
versus past progressive 349 
versus present perfect 551a 
reporting verbs 492a 
and temporal subordinators 559a 
textualsignals 144c 
without explicit time-markers 347c 
see also time reference 
pasttime 546 
complex sentences, tense choices in 
after having with -ed participle 559 
perfect infinitive clauses 559e 
temporal subordinators, and past 
perfect 359d 
temporal subordinators, and present 
simple 559c 
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pasttime — cont. 
present tense references to 560 
historic present 360a, 501d 
historical events 560d 
present progressive for narrative 
build-up 360b 
present simple for news headlines 360c 
speech-reporting verbs 360e 
see also past perfect; past progressive; 
past simple; present perfect 
pay 286a, 286b, 286e 
perfect aspect 539 
catenative verbs 216 
have, use of 227, 233a 
and softening/hedging 425a 
verb phrases 159c, 214a 
see also past perfect; present perfect 
perfect infinitive clauses 359e 
perfectly 245b 
performatives 539 
perhaps 112 
permit 287c, 405b, 422 
person 539 
person 65 
person names 528a, 528b 
personal pronouns 198 
anaphoric/cataphoric reference 198a 
anticipatory it structure 199 
deixis 93a 
he/him, she/her, they/them 198d 
I/me 198b 
it 198e 
notions of correctness 199 
in object form 466a 
one 198f 
person, number, gender 198a 
position with phrasal verbs 235d 
and spoken English 200 
subject and object forms 198a, 199, 466a 
they/them 198h 
time and place references 493d 
we/us 198e 
you 198c 
persuade 286c, 286f 
persuade of 286e 
phatic communication 539 
phonetics, phonology 1i, 539 
phrasal verbs 235c, 235e, 539 
phrasal-prepositional verbs 235g, 539 
phrase class 1g 
phrases le, 539 
pick 235a 
piece of 179 
pitch 539 
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place 287h 
plainly 146e 
plan 285i 
plead 499 
plenty see much, many/a lot, lots of 
plenty of 182b 
plural forms 539 
point 497 
point out 286c, 499 
polar interrogatives see interrogative clauses 
polarity 539 
population names 528a, 528b 
possessive adjectives 187, 189a 
possessive determiners 201a, 201b 
all with 190c 
each other’s 34a, 203 
own with 64, 190c, 201c 
and relative pronoun whose 317g 
possessive forms 
noun phrases with of 506h 
possessive ’s construction 192, 193, 
201b, 203, 506h 
reciprocal 203 
possessive pronouns 190c, 201, 201a, 506h 
possibility 406 
possible 406 
possibly 248, 406 
post- 261 
postmodification, postmodifier 539 
postpone 285f 
practise 285f 
pragmatic markers 105, 274e, 539 
pre- 261 
precisely 467b 
predicate, predicative 539 
predict 285b, 285c, 422 
predictably 111 
preface questions 102 
prefer 285g, 285j, 287a, 289a 
prefixes 539 
adjectives 160a, 236b, 240b 
negative prefixes 434, 440 
word formation 156a, 158a, 260, 261, 
268 
premodification, premodifier 539 
prepare 285i 
preposition stranding 94m, 100, 257, 539 
prepositional phrases 165 
functions of 256 
adjuncts 256 
phrasal-prepositional verbs 256 
postmodifiers and complements 256 
predicative complements 256 
premodifiers 256 


prepositional phrases — cont. 
structure of 
complementation by verb 255b 
premodification 255a 
preposition plus complement 250 
prepositional verbs 235f 
prepositions 164, 250 
and adverbs 253b 
closed class 164 
and conjunctions 253a 
list of common 251, 252 
literal and metaphorical meanings 254 
modification of 164 
preposition stranding 257 
prepositional complements 164, 278d, 
475a 
prepositional verbs 164 
pre-questions 101 
present continuous see present progressive 
present perfect 351, 539 
in academic English 144d 
definite past time 353 
forms of 225a, 346 
as frame for past time events 354 
in AmE 555 
versus past simple 551a 
simple versus progressive 346, 552 
completed and punctual events 552a 
events in past still continuing 552b 
mental process and sense verbs 352c 
with for and since 70a, 551b 
textualsignals 144d 
time up to now 551a 
with no time adjuncts 551a 
now-relevance 351c 
with time adjuncts 551a 
present progressive 340 
with adverbs of indefinite frequency 
340d 
versus be going to 362 
dramatisation of events 501d 
events in progress at time of speaking 
340a 
forms of 338 
for indirectness/politeness 341 
for narrative build-up 360b 
versus present simple 342 
processes of change 340c 
repeated events in temporary contexts 
340b 
reporting verbs 492c 
speech act verbs 340e 
verb bein 340f 
verbs rarely used in 540e 
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present simple 
academic English 144b 
conditional clauses 449 
forms of 558 
future time 369 
historic present 360a, 501d 
for news headlines 360c 
versus present progressive 342 
present time references 339 
formal statements 339f 
general truths and facts 339a 
immediate communication 339d 
immediate reactions 339c 
mental process verbs 339e 
plot summaries 339a 
regular and habitual events 339b 
speech act verbs 339f 
works of art/artists 339a 
present time 
past tense for 218, 343 
see also present progressive; present 
simple 
presumably 112 
presume 134, 285b, 287c 
pretend 285b, 285i 
pretty 245b 
see also quite 
prevent 285f 
prevent from 286e 
prior to 252 
pro- 261 
probability 406 
probable 406 
probably 112, 146c, 248, 406 
proclaim 287b, 287c 
proforms 539 
see also substitution 
progressive aspect 539 
in academic texts 144d 
with always 16b 
catenative verbs 216 
examples of 224 
forms of 224, 224a, 224b, 224c 
and mean 52a 
and perfect aspect 226 
and politeness 423a 
verb phrases 214a 
see also past progressive; present 
progressive 
prohibit 405b 
promise 285b, 285i, 286a, 286b, 286c, 
286e, 405a, 422 
prompt 287c 
pronounce 287b 
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pronouns 539 
in academic English 147 
archaic forms of (thou, thee, thy, thyself, 
thine) 212 
classes of 197 
functions of 197 
gender-neutral 198d 
premodification of 197 
substitute one 209 
whatever, whoever, whichever 208 
see also anticipatory it; demonstrative 
pronouns; empty it; existential there; 
indefinite pronouns; interrogative 
pronouns; personal pronouns; 
possessive pronouns; reciprocal 
pronouns; reflexive pronouns; 
relative pronouns 
pronunciation 155 
proper names 
and agreement 184 
capitalisation of 184, 506b 
as count nouns 184 
countries 186 
geographical features 185 
languages 186 
nationalities 186 
as plural non-count nouns 184 
regions 186 
as singular non-count nouns 184 
without determiners 184 
propose 285i, 286c, 289a 
prosody 539 
protect from 286e 
protest 285b, 499 
prove 285b, 285c, 286c 
provide with 286e 
providing/provided (that) 166, 312, 314d, 
448 
pseudo-cleft sentences 539 
see also cleft structures 
pseudo-intransitive constructions 283a, 
475a, 539 
pseudo-passive forms 292b, 476, 479, 480, 
484, 485, 539 
pull 235a 
punctuation 506, 539 
bibliographic citations 154b 
brackets 506i 
capital letters 506b 
citations 506g 
and coherence 124 
colons 506e 
commas 506b, 506d 
with adjectives 506d 
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punctuation: commas — cont. 
with adjuncts 506d 
clause boundaries 506d 
with discourse markers 506d 
with interjections 506d 
in letters 506d 
in lists 506d 
with relative clauses 506d 
in reporting structures 506d 
with tags and responses 506d 
with vocatives 506d 
dashes 506i 
direct speech 490a, 506f 
colons 506f 
question marks 506f 
single/double quotation marks 506f 
exclamation marks 506c 
forward slashes 506i 
full stops 506b 
abbreviated words 506b 
acronyms 506b 
conventions in letters 506b 
with initials for personal names 506b 
sentence boundaries 506b 
sentence fragments 506b 
hyphens 506i 
indirect speech 490b 
and numerals 506j 
commas, for units of 
thousands/millions 506j 
dates, full stops in 506j 
scientific/technological abbreviations 
506j 
times, full stops/colons with 506] 
weights and measures 506j 
punctuation marks 506a 
question marks 506c 
quotations 154b 
semi-colons 506e 
titles and sub-titles 154b 
see also apostrophes 
put 235a, 287h 
put off 285f 


Q 


quantifiers 71a, 539 

quantity of 182b 

query 500b 

question 500b 

question tags 299, 539 
with added auxiliary 500a 
fixed, in informal speech 98e 


question tags — cont. 
intonation of 98b, 436 
main clauses with am, may, used to, 
ought to 300c 
main clauses with indefinite pronouns 
300d 
main clauses with there is/there are 
300e 
with modal verbs 234c 
negation of 300a, 436 
in non-final position 300h 
ought to in 398 
polarity 300b, 436 
position of 98d 
with repeated auxiliary 300a 
in reporting structures 98d, 300g, 300h 
in requests 98c, 300f 
with there is/there are 300e 
used to in 400 
questions 424, 539 
alternative 428 
declarative 450 
echo 99, 432 
eliciting information 425c, 425d, 425e 
interpersonal aspects of 433 
interrogative structure 425b 
and intonation 429, 429a, 429b, 429c, 
430, 431 
question types 425 
reduced forms 425a 
wh- 
emphatic wh-questions with 
do-auxiliary 427a 
phonetic reduction and ellipsis in 
427b 
wh-words (what, when, where, 
which, who(m), whose, why, how) 
292d, 427 
yes-no 
ending with or ... 426 
phonetic reduction and ellipsis in 
426a 
response tags 426 
two-step questions and responses 101 
see also interrogative clauses 
quite 238d, 245b, 248, 467c 
with gradable adjectives and adverbs 
66a, 66c, 66i 
not quite 66f 
with nouns 66c 
quite a bit/quite a lot 66g 
quite right, for agreement 66h 
with verbs 66e 
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raised subjects 146d, 475h, 539 
rankshifting 315, 559 
rarely 328, 536a, 434, 446, 473c 
rate 287b 
rather 136d, 245b 
and better 67d 
in comparisons 67b 
intensifying function 67a 
see also quite 
modifying a clause 67d 
or rather 67f 
rather than 67e 
as response token 67g 
would rather for expressing preference 
67c 
re- 261 
read 286a, 286b, 286e 
real 461 
realise 285b, 285c 
really 68, 71d, 111, 550, 554a 
recall 285b, 285f 
recently 551a 
recipient of action 539 
reciprocal pronouns 205, 559 
reciprocal verbs 559 
reckon 134, 285b, 287c, 405a 
recognise 285b 
recommend 159e, 286c, 286f, 289a, 345, 
390b 
reduced clauses 539 
reduplication 539 
refer to 286e 
reference 539 
anaphoric 125, 126, 559 
fixed expressions 127 
pronouns and determiners 127 
referring expressions 126 
cataphoric 125, 539 
fixed expressions 127 
referring expressions 126 
this and here, use of 126, 127 
endophoric 125, 126, 127, 128, 539 
longer expressions 127,128 
referring expressions 126 
that for items of temporary/distant 
interest 128 
this for new or important topic, or 
entities writer wants to highlight 
128 
exophoric 125, 539 
referents 126, 539 
referring expressions 126, 559 
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reflexive pronouns 559 
for emphasis 202 
meaning ‘alone’ 202 
for politeness 202 
for same subject and object 202 
reformulation 539 
refuse 285i, 286a, 422b 
register 559 
regret 285h 
regular verbs 228a, 559 
regularly 528 
relative clauses 517, 539 
defining and non-defining 204, 517a, 
317b, 317c, 317d, 317e, 5171, 517g, 
317h, 317i, 506d 
embedded clauses 315, 317a 
intonation of 317i 
non-finite 317j 
punctuation of 317i 
sentential 317a, 517e, 517i 
which-clauses 517a 
see also relative pronouns 
relative pronouns 204, 517b, 559 
choice of 517b 


and (non)-repetition of clause elements 


317b 

that 317f 

which 317e 

who and whom 317c, 317d 

whose 317g 

zero 517b, 317h 
relieve of 286e 
remain 288c, 288d, 288e 

see also copular verbs 
remark 285b, 286c, 497 
remarkably 245b 


remember 285b, 285c, 285d, 285h, 285i, 285k 


remind (of) 286c, 286d, 286e, 286f 
repeat 285b, 499 

reply 285b, 500b 

report 285b, 285f, 286c, 287c 


reported speech see speech representation 


reporting verbs 488, 489 

and adjuncts 500d 

and agentless passive 482b 

ask 489 

say versus tell 489a 

and speech acts 499 

substitute so with 134 

tense and aspect in 492 
past progressive 492d 
past simple 492a 
present progressive 492c 
present simple 492b 
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reporting verbs — cont. 
vocal and emotional characteristics, 
representing 500c 
see also speech representation 
reporting/reported clauses 292g, 488, 491, 
491a, 496, 539 
reproach 422b 
request 286f, 289a 
require 287c, 289a, 545, 487 
resent 285f 
reserve 286a, 286e 
respectively 152 
respond 500b 
response 497 
response tokens 539 
adjectives and adverbs as 95a 
clustering of, for closure 95d 
contexts, association with 95a 
as discourse markers 110 
negation of 95c 
pairs of 95d 
phrases and short clauses as 95 
for positive feedback 95a 
as preface to comment on preceding 
utterance 95a 
premodification of 95b 
restrictive relative clauses 539 
retort 500c 
reveal 499 
rhemes 539 
rhetorical questions 539 
right 69, 461 
as backchannel marker 69 
to check understanding 69 
as discourse marker 69, 90, 106a, 106c, 
107, 108a, 108c, 110 
in fixed expressions 69 
meaning ‘all the way’, ‘completely’ 69 
meaning ‘correct’ or ‘fair’ 69 
meaning ‘exactly’ or ‘just’ 69 
rightly, as comment adverb 69 
as synonym for ‘okay’, ‘we agree’ 69 
as tag question 98e 
right dislocation 97a, 539 
risk 285f 
roar 500c 
rob of 286e 
roughly 112, 146c, 467b 
roughly speaking 146c 
round see around/round 
rumble 500c 
run 235a 
-(r)y 262 


sadly 111 
Save 286a, 286e 
say 219, 285b, 285c, 285d, 286c, 390b, 
482b 
and tell 489a 
scarcely 238d, 336a, 434, 446 
second/secondly 108b 
see 285b, 285c, 285d, 287d, 287e, 287f 
seeing as/that 312, 314g 
seem 134, 279b, 288a, 288c, 405a, 467c, 
475h 
see also copular verbs 
seem to 216 
seemingly 146c 
seldom 328, 336a, 446, 473c 
semantics 539 
semi- 261 
semi-modal verbs 227, 234a, 378, 395, 539 
dare 396 
need 397, 397a 
ought to 398, 399 
used to 347d, 400, 402 
send 286a, 286b, 286e, 287a, 287h 
sentence to 286e 
sentences 269, 539 
as grammatical units 269 
sentence types 273 
simple, compound and complex 271 
and spoken language 83, 87b 
and utterances 272, 272a, 272b 
written language, informal 121c 
sentential relative clauses 204 
seriously 111 
serve 286a, 286b, 286e 
serve with 286e 
set 235a, 287h 
several 130b, 187, 190a, 191, 207 
shall/should 
in indirect reports 495c 
in AmE 531a 
shall 
directives 388 
offers/advice 388 
predictions/intentions 388 
shall/will/'ll. 144e, 224c, 234b, 389, 
413c, 415d, 418d, 420a 
should 452 
conditional sentences 392 
and ought to 146b, 399 
suggestions 392 
surprise 392 
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shall/should: should — cont. 
thanking 392 
what is desirable 392 
what is likely/possible 592 
and would 393 
speech acts, and modal expressions 411 
see also modal verbs; will/would 
she 198a 
-ship 262 
shoot back 500c 
short answers 28, 94g, 199, 437 
should see shall/should 
shout 500c 
show 285b, 285c, 285d, 286a, 286b, 286c, 
286d, 286e, 287h 
shriek 500c 
sigh 500c 
similarly 152 
simply 245b 
since 166, 253a, 257, 311, 514g 
and for 70 
and from 70g 
and because 70 
ever since 70d 
with -ing form 70b 
long since 70f 
referring to reasons 70, 70b 
referring to time 70 
and since then 70c 
since when, questions with 70e 
tense-aspect patterns with 70a 
main clause 70a 
since clause 70a 
singular forms 539 
-sion/-tion/-xion 262 
sir 117e 
sit 285f 
situational ellipsis 92 
conditional if 94k 
copular verb be 94e, 94g 
declaratives without subject pronoun 
94f 
demonstrative pronouns 94g 
determiners 94j 
existential there 94h 
fixed expressions 94] 
informal writing 121a, 121b, 121d 
initial elements 94b, 94g 
interrogatives 94c, 94d 
mental process verbs 94f 
modal verb structures 94f 
prepositions 94m 
spoken language 83, 91 
structural ellipsis 94a 
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situational ellipsis — cont. 
subject, omission of 276a 
understood references 94a 
verb ellipsis in directives 94i 
slightly 245b 
smell 279b, 287e, 288a, 288c, 550 
see also copular verbs 
snap 500c 
so 136c, 136h, 514i 
asadverb 71a 
as alternative to just or just like 71a 
as degree adverb 71a 
as manner adverb 71a 
much, many, little, few, 
premodification of 71a 
size and extent, indication of 71a 
so + adjective/adverb + that- 
complement clause 71a 
so and such 71a 
so andvery 71a 
in affirmative short replies 457 
as discourse marker 71d, 106c, 107, 108a, 
108b, 108c, 108d 
as subordinator 
clauses of purpose 71c 
clauses of result 71c 
as substitute 71b, 134 
so as to 314h 
so do I 134 
so far 551a 
so long as 312, 314d, 448 
so that 314h, 314i 
so to speak 109a, 156j 
softening 103a, 539 
some 130b, 207, 438 
and any 196b, 196c, 196d 
as noun-substitute 132a 
strong form 187, 189a, 190a, 191 
weak form 187, 189g, 190a, 191, 196b 
somebody 117d, 207, 207a, 239b, 293a, 
300d, 438 
someone 117d, 207, 207a, 239b, 293a, 300d, 
438 
something 207, 207a, 239b, 438 
sometimes 328 
somewhat 245b, 467c 
somewhere 239b, 438 
sorry 111 
sort of 55, 103a, 112, 177c 
sound 279b, 288a, 288c, 405a, 467c 
see also copular verbs 
spare 286a, 286e 
speaking of which 106b 
specially 35 
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speech act verbs 422 
performative verbs 422a 
and politeness 422b 
boosting 423b 
hedging/downtoning 423, 423b 
modal expressions + ask for softening 
423c 
negation 423b 
reporting structures, with hope, think, 
wonder 423c 
tense and aspect 423a 
and present progressive 340e 
reporting verbs 422c, 423 
speech acts 408, 539 
and clause types 
declarative clauses, as questions 410a 
imperative clauses, as 
offers/invitations 410d 
interrogative clauses, as exclamations 
410c 
modal verbs/interrogative clauses, as 
directives 410b 
possible correspondences 410 
typical correspondences 410 
commissives 408, 417 
invitations 419, 419a-c 
offers 418, 418a-f 
promises/undertakings 420, 420a 
constatives 408 
declarations 408 
directives 408, 412 
commands/instructions 413, 415a-e 
warnings/advice/suggestions 414, 
414a-g 
expressives 408 
modal expressions 411 
non-modal expressions 421 
suggestions 421a-b 
permissions/prohibitions 415, 415a-f 
please 423e 
and politeness 423d 
realisation of 409 
requests 416, 416a-f 
speech representation 539 
attributing 498 
in conversation 501 
checking, recapping, summarising 501c 
direct and indirect reports 501a 
dramatisation and narrative 501d 
I says, go, be, like 501e 
topic management 501b 
direct reports 488 
formal registers, impersonal reports in 
502b 


speech representation — cont. 


indirect reports 488 
directives 488 
polar and alternative questions 488, 
495a 
reporting and reported clauses 488 
statements 488 
wh-questions and exclamations 488, 
495b 
internet discourse 122 
newspaper headlines 502a 
nouns, speech reports introduced by 
488, 497 
past simple versus past progressive in 2d 
punctuation 490, 490a, 490b 
quoting 488, 498 
real and hypothetical reports 488 
reporting/reported clauses 488, 491, 
491a, 496 
reports of statements 494 
in speech and writing 500 
adjuncts, and reporting verbs 500d 
free direct and free indirect speech 
and thought 500e 
questions and answers, reports of 
500b 
subject-verb inversion 500a 
vocal and emotional characteristics, 
representing 500c 
viewpoint: time and place references 
493 
backshift, and modal verbs 493c 
deictic expressions 493a 
personal pronouns 493d 
tense backshift 493b 


spelling 


British and American English spelling 511 
-ise/-ize variants 511 
i before e except after c (ie or ei) 510b 
prefixes 507 
short and long vowels 509 
consonant doubling with 509a 
final -e to indicate long vowel 509b 
sound pairs, one or two words 510a 
suffixes 508 
changing y toi 508d 
consonant doubling 508a 
dropping final -e 508a 
noun plurals 508c 
suffix -ally 508g 
verb -ed forms 508e 
verb -ing forms 508f 
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spoken language 2h, 121 


affective features 104 
backchannel items 83 
clausal blends 87c 
communication units 83 
context, importance of 2g 
corpus data, use of 3c, 3d, 3e, 3g, 3h 
disconnected ‘subordinate’ clauses 83 
discourse markers 90 
ellipsis 83 
grammar, non-standard 84, 119 
ain’t as negative contraction 119b 
double and multiple negation 119b 
levels of acceptability 1c, 2a, 85, 119a 
object personal pronoun as subject 
119b 
past and -ed participle verb form 
patterns 119b 
subject/verb concord 119b 
them as demonstrative determiner 
and pronoun 119b 
what as relative pronoun 119b 
zero plural for nouns of measurement 
119b 
incomplete structures 83 
interpersonal communication 91 
checks of understanding 91 
deictic expressions 91 
discourse markers 91 
indirect language 91 
intimacy and distance 104 
polite forms 91 
situational ellipsis 91 
vague language 91 
pauses, filled/unfilled 89a 
position ofitems 88 
real-time communication 
clause combination 87a 
repeating and recasting 89b 
simple phrasal structures 86b 
unplanned speech 86a 
recasting 89b 
reference incomprehensible to outsiders 
83 
repeating 89b 
representation of in writing 120 
structures difficult to label 83 
tone units 83 
turn-taking 83, 87b 
words, uncertain status of 83 
written language, bias towards 82, 84 


spot 287e 
stammer 500c 
stance markers 111, 147a, 274e, 539 


verb -s forms 508c 
split infinitives 337, 559 
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stand 285f, 287h, 288e 
standard varieties of English 2a, 84 
start 285i 
state 285b, 286c, 422, 499 
state verbs see copular verbs 
statement 497 
stative verbs 481, 559 
Stay 288d, 288e 
stem 539 
still 136f 
in front-position 72d 
for lack of movement 72c 
for something continuing in time 72a 
for something true in spite of other 
things 72b 
and yet, already 72a, 81d, 466b 
stipulate 289a, 345 
stop 285h 
strictly speaking 109a, 111 
stuff see thing/stuff 
stutter 500c 
sub- 261 
sub-classes 539 
subject to 286e 
subjects 276a, 539 
clause elements 269, 274c, 275, 276a 
dummy subjects 276b, 405a, 539 
obligatory 276a 
and predicate 276a 
subject complements 279b, 279c 
subject pronouns, form of 276a 
subject-verb concord 276a, 276c 
subjunctive forms 345, 539 
conditional clauses 159e, 458 
form of 229 
indirect object with that-clause 286c 
negative 435e 
in reported clauses 574 
with should 289a 
subordination 131, 506, 310, 311, 512 
main and subordinate clauses 270, 290, 
295, 296, 296a, 506d 
subordinators 166, 306, 311, 312, 359c, 
359d, 454, 456, 539 
subsequent to 252 
subsequently 136e, 152 
substitution 130,539 
anaphoric/cataphoric 130a 
and ellipsis 131 
fornouns 132 
none, enough for noun phrases 132c 
one and some/ones for count nouns 
132a 
some for non-count nouns 132a 
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substitution: for nouns — cont. 
that of/those of in formal contexts 132b 
that/those in formal contexts 132b 
substitute forms 130b 
complement phrases the same, 
likewise, thus 130b 
do 130b, 133, 227, 233a 
indefinite quantifying pronouns 150b 
so 130b, 134 
such (anaphoric) 187, 189g, 192 
suchas 252 
such (exclamative) 294 
such that 512 
suffixes 539 
adjectives 256b 
inflectional 259 
negative 454, 440 
spelling 508a-g 
word formation 155, 156a, 158a, 262, 
265, 268 
suggest 159e, 285b, 285f, 286c, 289a, 390b, 
422, 499 
suggestion 497 
super- 261 
superlatives see comparison 
suppletion 559 
suppose 134, 285b, 287c, 405a, 437 
see also mental process verbs 
supposed to 52d, 404f 
supposing that 512, 314d 
surely 112, 146c 
surprisingly 111 
suspect 285b 
suspect of 286e 
swear 285b 
swearing 114,539 
taboo expressions 114a, 114b 
taboo intensifiers 114c 
syntax la, 539 


T 


taboo language see swearing 
tags 290 
copy tags 302, 533, 539 
directive tags 299, 301 
exclamation tags 299, 302 
in informal writing 121c 
in AmE 533 
statement tags 299 
see also question tags 
tails 2h, 539 
clause structure 97a, 97c 


tails — cont. 
informal writing 121c 
AmE 533 
reflexive pronouns as 202 
types of 97b 
take 235a, 287c, 287h 
and bring 29a 
talking about 106b 
taste 279b, 288a, 288c, 350 
see also copular verbs 
teach 286a, 286b, 286c, 286d, 286e, 286f 
tele- 261 
tell 285c, 285d, 286a, 286b, 286c, 286d, 
286e, 286f, 360e 
and say 489a 
tell about 286e 
tend 405a 
tend to 216, 405a 
tense 539 
terribly 245b 
text 559 
textual ellipsis 94a, 129 
than 
andas 19a 
in comparisons 466a, 471a, 471g 
rather than 67e 
thank for 286e 
thankfully 111 
thanks to 252 
that see this/that/these/those 
that is 156j 
that is to say 109b, 156j 
that (relative pronoun) 204 
that said 136f 
the 187, 189a, 190b, 191, 192, 196a 
the first time 551a 
their/theirs 190c, 201a, 201b, 201c 
see also possessive pronouns 
them 198a 
theme 559 
themselves 202 
then 73, 136c, 136e, 156g, 136h, 136i, 336c 
then again 136d 
there 
existential 94h, 148b, 210, 482d, 539 
there again 108b 
see also here/there 
there is/there are 45a, 300e 
there you go 106c 
therefore 136c, 136h, 152, 335a 
these see this/that/these/those 
they 60b, 198a 
thing/stuff 
stuff 74b 
thing 74a 
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think 134, 285b, 285c, 285d, 287a, 287b, 
287c, 343, 550, 390b, 405a, 437, 482b 
see also mental process verbs 
this see this/that/these/those 
this morning/week/etc. 551a 
this/that/these/those 45, 187, 189b, 190a, 
192 
contrasts of number 196f 
conveying distance 196f 
and deixis 93a, 93b 
demonstrative adjectives 187, 190a, 192 
demonstrative pronouns 94g, 119b, 206 
that 166, 189b, 302, 511 
these 189f 
this, for highlighting 196f 
this and that for identification 196f 
this and that referring to discourse 
segments 196g 
those 189f 
usein narratives 196f 
those see this/that/these/those 
though see although/though 
threaten 499 
through 235b, 253b 
throughout see during 
throw 286a, 286b, 286e 
thus 136c, 136h, 152, 473c 
till 311 
time reference 221, 222, 526, 526a 
tip 287c 
titles 506b 
to 164, 255b, 235f 
to begin with/to start with 136i 
to cap it all 156b 
to conclude 136h 
to crown it all 156b 
to date 551a 
to put it another way 109b, 156j 
to put it bluntly/mildly 109a 
to sum up 108b, 156h 
to summarise 156h 
to tell you the truth 111 
today 351a 
together 255b 
tone units 539 
too see also/as well (as)/too 
top see above 
topic 539 
totally 238d, 245b 
towards 154a 
trans- 261 
transitive complementation 539 
transitive verbs 539 
treat to 286e 
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true enough 95 

try 285h, 285i 

turn 255a, 279b, 287a 

turn out 288a 

turn-taking 5f, 272a, 272b, 317a 

two, three 190a 

two-step questions and responses 101 
-type 262 

typically 146c 


U 


ultra- 261 
un- 158b, 160a, 261, 454, 440 
uncountable nouns 559 
undeniably 146e 
under- 158b, 261 
under no circumstances 556a 
understand 285b, 287c, 350, 360e 
understandably 111 
under/underneath 25a, 255b 

see also below 
undoubtedly 111 
unfortunately 111 
unless 311, 313, 314d, 374, 448 
unquestionably 146e 
until 166, 253a, 311, 359a, 359c, 374 
up 235b, 253b 
up- 261 
up to/till/until now 252, 551a 
urge 286f 
us 198a 
used to 347d 

and be used to 400 

emphatic 400 

interrogative 400 

negative 400 

in tags 400 

and would, for habitual actions and 

events in the past 402 

see also semi-modal verbs 
usually 146c, 328 
utterances 92, 272, 272a, 272b, 539 
utterly 238d, 245b 


V 


vague language 92, 103a, 539 
adverbs and prepositions 105b 
approximately 103b 
clusters of 105b 
exaggeration 105b 
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vague language — cont. 
odd 103b 
or between numerals 103b 
in the region of 103b 
so/or thereabouts/or something 103b 
suffix -ish 105b 
varieties of English 2a, 84 
see also North American English 
verb complementation 277 
complementation patterns 159a, 274c 
complex transitive 284 
direct object + -ed clause 287g 
direct object + infinitive clause 
without to 287d 
direct object + -ing clause 287e 
direct object + object complement 
(adjective) 287a 
direct object + object complement 
(noun) 287b 
direct object + prepositional 
complement of time or place 
(locative) 287h 
direct object + to-infinitive clause 
287c 
verbs of perception with -ing or 
infinitive without to 287f 
consider, deem, feel, with pronoun it 
289b 
copular 161b, 227, 259a, 247, 279b, 284 
adjective phrase complements 288b 
adverb phrase complements 288d 
copular verbs 282c, 288a 
noun phrase complements 288c 
prepositional phrase complements 
288d 
ditransitive 284, 286 
direct object + prepositional phrase 
(oblique complement) 286e 
direct object + to-infinitive clause 286f 
indirect + direct object construction 
286a 
indirect object + that-clause as direct 
object 286c 
indirect object + wh-clause as direct 
object 286d 
indirect objects, and passive voice 
286b 
intransitive 282a, 283 
pseudo-intransitive constructions 
283a 
reciprocal verbs 283b 
reflexive construction 283b 
monotransitive 284 
active/passive voice 285a 


verb complementation: monotransitive — cont. 


hate, like, love, prefer + -ing or 
to-infinitive 285g 
infinitive clause without new subject 
285i 
-ing clause with new subject 285k 
non-finite clause with or without new 
subject 285e 
that-clause as direct object 285b 
to-infinitive clause with new subject 
285j 
verb + direct object 284, 285 
verbs normally only followed by -ing 
285f 
verbs with -ing or to-infinitive clauses 
and changes of meaning 285h 
wh-clause as direct object 285c 
wh-clause with infinitive as direct 
object 285d 
no complementation 277b 
and prepositional verbs 289c 
with should and subjunctive mood 289a 
single complementation 277c 
verbs used transitively or intransitively 
282d 


verb phrase structure 


auxiliary do with lexical verbs 159a 
catenative verb phrases 216 
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chapter 1 WHAT IS GRAMMAR? 


Grammar is what you say. 


Grammar is how you put words together to fashion a 
thought. And thoughts are expressed, either in speech or 
writing, for the purpose of communicating an idea to a lis- 
tener or a reader. 

So grammar is, quite simply, the architecture of ideas as 
expressed in words. 

That is not half so difficult as what you remember from 
your school days, is it? 

(Nor, I trust, half so dismal?) 


Does Marilyn Monroe have a tremendous effect on you 
—or is it a tremendous affect? 

Do you speak of a murderer's being hung or hanged? 

Is it a secret between you and /—or between you and 
me? 

Do you lay down—or lie down—for a nap after lunch? 

Who—or whom—would you like to be if you weren't 
yourself? 

Has—or have—either of your children come home yet? 


Do you ever say: "It is me"—"It makes me mad"—"T 
got sick”—“Can I have another helping, please?"—"It will 
be a nice day if it doesn't rain"—"'That child aggravates 
me"—"Tve got an awful cold”? And, if so, are you speak- 
ing “bad” English? 


Do you know when to use continual instead of continu- 
ous? Let instead of leave? Incredible instead of incredulous? 
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Imply instead of infer? Uninterested instead of disinter- 
ested? 


These are vital, contemporary, and recurrent problems. 
And grammar offers you a solution to all of them. 

If you understand the basic principles of English gram- 
mar, you can be assured that your speech will never get in 
your way. You will know not only what to say, but, per- 
haps more important, why. 

The world often forms its first impression of you by the 
way you put words together. And so I expect to explore 
with you—minutely, specifically, intensively, exhaustively 
—the proper methods of putting words together, the prin- 
ciples of expressing your ideas in correct English. 

No one in his right mind, you will admit, ever stops you 
at a busy intersection during lunch hour to ask: “Quick, 
what’s an adverb?” Or, “What case of the personal pro- 
noun is used after a preposition?” Or, “When do you make 
a verb plural?” But if you know the answers to these and 
similar questions, you have come a long way toward attain- 
ing a feeling of complete self-confidence whenever you 
Open your mouth to voice a thought. 

And so, the first part of this book is planned as follows: 

We will be far more interested—chapter after chapter— 
in actual problems of correct usage than in theoretical prin- 
ciples of grammar. Each chapter opens with a realistic prob- 
lem, discusses enough grammar to make the solution to that 
problem easy to understand and easy to remember, closes 
with a simply worded rule to guide you whenever the prob- 
lem occurs in your daily speech, and finally puts you 
through a searching test to discover whether you under- 
stand and can successfully apply all that you've learned. 

Between chapters you will find a rambling section la- 
beled optimistically, but, I think, correctly: “As Easy as 
A B C!" Under A we will discuss problems in the grammar 
of meanings. How does alumnus differ in meaning from 
alumna? How does childish differ from childlike? What is 
the distinction between optometrist, oculist, and optician? 
Between allude and refer? Between sensual and sensuous? 
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You have probably often wondered. Now you can be sure. 

Under B, the grammar of allowable "errors," we will ex- 
plore the standing of such controversial expressions as “I 
feel badly,” "Let's not walk any further," “There are less 
people than I expected," and “He is different than I 
thought." Maybe you use such expressions—and feel that 
you shouldn't. Now you will have ample evidence bearing 
on the question of their acceptability, and you will be able 
to speak naturally without feeling a vague sense of guilt. 

An allowable *error," as the term will be used throughout 
Part One, refers to an expression which some old-fashioned 
grammar texts and many handbooks of speech sweepingly, 
unrealistically, and stubbornly condemn, despite the wide 
and general currency which such an expression may have 
in educated speech. Since the final criterion of correct Eng- 
lish is current, educated, usage—not the arbitrary "laws" 
of grammar manuals—any expression which is commonly 
used on the cultivated level of language and which can be 
found in the works of reputable writers is, of course, cor- 
rect English, puristic and pedantic objections to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Let me warn you, however, that you will have to ap- 
proach this section in a truly scientific and objective spirit. 

I shall suggest that the various items coming under the 
heading of allowable “errors” are perfectly acceptable on 
the colloquial level—that is, they may be used in everyday 
conversation, and there is nothing sinful or ungrammatical 
about them. You do not have to use them, and you may, if 
you wish, restrict yourself to their more formal equivalents. 
If you are in the habit of using mad with the meaning of 
angry, you will not, the grammar of allowable “errors” will 
tell you, be speaking “bad” English. On the other hand, if 
you wish to play safe and avoid such use of mad, you have 
every moral, legal, and linguistic right to do so. What you 
do not have the right to do, this section will contend, is 
look down upon an honest citizen who reports that he is 
“mad at his mother-in-law.” 

Understand, then, that the usages under the grammar of 
allowable “errors” are not recommended to the exclusion 
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of stricter forms; they are merely offered to you as com- 
pletely acceptable in your everyday speech. 

But you must be scientific and objective. So I shall offer 
you evidence both pro and con, and you will, as an intelli- 
gent adult, exercise your democratic right to make a free 
choice. To gather this evidence, I sent personal letters to a 
number of people whose business it is to use the English 
language as effectively as they know how—editors, authors, 
radio stars, professors of English, linguists, newspaper col- 
umnists, and the like. Some of them have answered that of 
course the expressions under consideration are good Eng- 
lish, that they would have no hesitation in using them in 
their own speech. Others, on the contrary, have expressed 
varying degrees of horror. Their replies will be spread out 
for your consideration and you will be able to decide for 
yourself whether or not you wish to use these controver- 
sial expressions. 

Under C, the grammar of correct usage, we will talk 
about a number of specific but isolated'questions: “What’s 
the sense (in, of) arguing?" “What (kind of day, kind of 
a day) is it?" “All I need (is, are) more pictures"? “Two 
(spoonfuls, spoonsful)"? “The data (is, are) most inter- 
esting"? 

Our approach to grammar, then, is entirely functional. 
What mistakes do literate speakers make? What grammati- 
cal information do they need in order to avoid such errors? 
How can they avoid using bad grammar on the one hand, 
and still steer clear, on the other hand, of a much worse 
danger—the danger of sounding pedantic, puristic, or 
"schoolmarmish"? These are the questions which intimately 
dictate the organization and atmosphere of this book. 


I have been fortunate, in the last few years, to be able 
to work directly, face to face, with a large number of edu- 
cated people who wish to improve their grammar, their use 
of their native tongue. My work with these students, adults 
who have taken my courses at New York University, has 
taught me what problems most frequently afflict the average 
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literate American. These problems are broadly divisible into 
four major categories: 


1. How to know when to use me or I, he or him, she or 
her, we or us, they or them. 

2. How to be sure of the distinctions between who and 
whom. 

3. When to say lay and when to say lie. 

4. When to make verbs plural and when to keep them 
singular. (/s or are? Has or have? Was or were?) 


The fact that most literate adults are especially confused 
by these four broad problems of English usage is what 
makes our study of grammar particularly easy. For the 
aspects of English covered by such problems are the ones 
we will hit again and again, the ones we will spend most of 
our time studying and discussing and exploring and analyz- 
ing—to the end that most of the problems which you now 
have in English will eventually vanish. 

And we will study only those aspects of formal grammar 
which will help us to understand and solve the problems 
of everyday speech. 

Understanding and solving these problems will, I must 
confess, bring to our attention such abstractions as verbs 
and nouns and the future perfect tense and the subjunctive 
in conditions contrary to fact; not to mention such matters 
as case and number and person. But don't be alarmed. The 
abstractions of grammar are easy enough to understand so 
long as they are tied up with problems of correct usage, so 
long as they are not studied just for themselves. 

Are you sold on studying grammar? 

Then let's begin. ... 
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chapter 2 A TEST OF YOUR PRESENT 
GRAMMATICAL ABILITY 


ee 


First I want to test your present grammatical knowledge— 
your ability to solve problems of correct usage. I have for 
you one hundred questions which will explore your speech 
habits, which will probe deeply and mercilessly into the 
language patterns you now use. 

This is the test with which I confront my students during 
the opening session of the course. And how do they make 
out? On the average, they come through with a grade of 
35 to 50 per cent. You may do about the same. If you do, 
that will mean one thing only: not that your English is 
“bad,” but that your problems are the same as everyone 
else's. 

At the end of the course I test my students once again. 
How much have they learned? Enough to make an average 
score of 93 to 98 per cent in the retest. (The retest covers 
essentially the same problems but in different contexts.) 
When you try the retest at the end of your work, you will 
probably do as well. 

This is incontrovertible proof, I maintain, that grammar 
is easy—if studied properly. 


A Pretest of Your Grammatical Ability 


Check, in each sentence, the word that you believe is gram- 
matically preferable. 


1. Why does Marilyn Monroe have such a tremen- 
dous (affect, effect) on you? 

2. How does one go about (effecting, affecting) a rec- 
onciliation between husband and wife? 

3. You come up here at least twice a week to see me; 
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23. 


24. 


why do you make such (continuous, continual) 
demands on my time? 


. What with our high income taxes, I can't see the 


sense (in, of) trying to make an honest dollar any 
more. 


. I wish you would (let, leave) me go. 
. What (kind of, kind of a) fool do you think she is? 
. The Colonial Diner is one of the (principle, princi- 


pal) eating places in town. 


. The murderer will be (hung, hanged) at dawn. 
. (Mother-in-laws, Mothers-in-law) are probably the 


most unpopular of all relatives. 


. Doris Garn told an (incredulous, incredible) story 


of her experiences in book publishing. 


. Take two (spoonsful, spoonfuls, spoons full) of 


arsenic, mix with an ounce of cyanide, stir well in 
a glassful of orange juice, and drink before retiring. 


. Are you trying to (imply, infer) that Charlotte is 


flirting with Mimi’s husband? 


. (It’s, Its) the first hundred years that are the 


hardest. 


. No one but (she, her) could possibly love such a 


man. 


. Tve spoken to everyone except (he, him). 
. Between you, (I, me), and the lamppost, she’s mak- 


ing a fool of you. 


. Is this book for Helen and (I, me)? 

- Why did you (rob, steal) that money? 

- (Those, That) data (are, is) inconclusive. 

. Harry Simon has a little (stationery, stationary) 


store on North Avenue. 


. Vitamins are thought to be an excellent (preventa- 


tive, preventive) of disease. 


. Bea is a most naive and (ingenious, ingenuous) 


person. 
Do you really think that Jules speaks just like 
(I, me)? 

p cost of new houses (is, are) dropping every 
ay. 
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25 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 
34. 


Bs 
36. 
Eni. 
38. 
B9 


40. 
41. 


42. 
43. 


44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 


There (was, were) a man and a woman waiting for 
you. 

One of his cousins (comes, come) from Boston. 
The senator, with his clerks and secretaries, (draw, 
draws) a whacking salary from the treasury every 
week. 

Your appearance as well as your personality (is, 
are) against you. 

Florence, like her sisters and parents, (has, have) 
red hair. 

(Has, Have) either of your friends come in yet? 
Each of the men (was, were) given thirty lashes. 
Boatload after boatload of refugees (was, were) 
stopped. 

Neither of your answers (is, are) correct. 

Allan, unlike his rich relatives, (has, have) to live 
economically. 

A captain and a lieutenant (is, are) coming to see 
you tonight. 

'The manager or his assistant (is, are) always in the 
store. 

Neither your money nor your influence (is, are) of 
any use to you now. 

Either Dr. Jaffe or one of our other podiatrists (is, 
are) coming up to see you tomorrow. 

He's very (childish, childlike); if he doesn't get his 
own way, he sulks. 

I think one or two of the men (is, are) here already. 
Myrtle and (I, me) would like to pay you a visit 
tonight. 

Can you visit Estelle and (T, me) some evening? 

Im (uninterested, disinterested) in hearing about 
your personal troubles. 

A number of cases (was, were) settled out of court. 
Please (lie, Jay) down. 

(Lie, Lay) the baby in the crib. 

His genius (lay, laid) dormant all during his mar- 
riage. 


48. 
49. 


You've (laid, lain) the rug on the floor of the 
wrong room. 

If she had (laid, lain) quiet, she would not have 
been hurt. 


. He (lay, laid) his hand on my shoulder and spoke 


in a confidential tone. 


. If you would (lay, lie) down for a while, you 


might feel better. 


. When you (lie, lay) in a new store of canned goods, 


let me know. 


. He was (lying, laying) down for a nap when the 


phone rang. 


. His (fiancée, fiancé) has red hair. 
. Three-quarters of the rent (is, are) due when you 


sign the lease. 


. A majority of (he members (has, have) promised to 


vote for you. 


. It was (she, her) I was referring to, not you. 
. George, together with his whole family, (is, are) 


coming up the steps. 


. Was it (she, her) who lost her husband? 
- (Who, Whom) do you think you are, anyway? 
- (Who, Whom) are you looking at? 


I want to speak to (whoever, whomever) answers 
the phone. 


. His brother, (who, whom) I met in Istanbul, is 


much richer than you think. 


- (Who, Whom) would you rather be, if you weren't 


you? 


. He has finally found a teacher (who, whom) he 


believes can handle that class. 


- (Who, Whom) do you want to see? 

- Your brother is shorter than (I, me). 

. I'm just as good as (he, him). 

. Neither he nor I (am, is, are) your friend. 

. We have (swam, swum) for over an hour. 

- Have you (drank, drunk) all your milk? 

. Young children are generally (sensuous, sensual) 


in their approach to life. 
93 
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. You should (of, have) come on time if you wanted 


to see him. 


. He talks as if he (was, were) my keeper. 
. Tm not thinking of her lack of beauty; it's just that 


I wish she (was, were) richer. 


. If your husband (was, were) more considerate, he 


wouldn't talk that way to you. 


. If the doctor (was, were) in all morning, why didn't 


he phone me? 


. What would you like for (dessert, desert)? 
. Why do you continue to (prosecute, persecute) me 


so? 


. I’m not very hungry; (beside, besides) I don't like 


fish. 


. She's one of those women who never (say, says) 


die. 


. She doesn't live here (any, no) more. 

. That (ain't, isn't) the way to act. 

. We (have, haven't) hardly any money left. 

. I'm going (irregardless, regardless). 

. (This, This here) book doesn't help me any. 

. Have you got a (better, more better) one? 

. I thought you (was, were) a gentleman in every 


sense of the word. 
Did you get an (invitation, invite) to her party? 


. If I (hadn't, hadn't of) seen it with my own eyes, 


I wouldn't have believed it. 


. He (don't, doesn't) act the way he should. 

. l'm going to give you some (council, counsel). 

. It is I who (am, is) the only friend you've got. 

- The most striking thing about Eden is her (luxuri- 


ous, luxuriant) black hair. 


. Let (he, him) who is without sin cast the first stone. 
. Some economists are (prophesying, prophecying) 


a continuing period of prosperity. 


. What we need (is, are) bigger salaries for the work- 


ing classes. 


. Two thousand dollars (is, are) too much for that 


car. 


100. The memoranda (is, are) on your desk. 


99. (Who, Whom) did you believe him to be? 


ANSWERS 


V 00 OV CA S 2 R3 


. effect 

. effecting 
. continual 
in 

let 

kind of 

. principal 


. hanged 
. mothers-in- 


law 


. incredible 
. spoonfuls 

. imply 

s MS 

"Een 

. him 

. me 

. me 

. Steal 

. those, are 

. Stationery 
. preventive 
. ingenuous 
. me 


has 


. are 


is 


. me 
. uninterested 
. Were 
qme 

. lay 

. lay 

. laid 

. lain 

. laid 

. lie 

. lay 

. lying 

. fiancée 
mis 

. have 

. she 

. is 

. she 

. who 

. whom 

. whoever 
. whom 

. who 

. who 

. whom 
Mi 


. he 

. am 

. swum 

. drunk 

. sensuous 
. have 

. were 

. Were 

. were 

. Was 

. dessert 

. persecute 
. besides 

. say 

. any 

. isn't 

. have 

. regardless 
. this 

. better 

. Were 

. invitation 
. hadn't 

. doesn't 

. counsel 

. am 

. luxuriant 
. him 

. prophesying 
. ls 

. ls 

. whom 
"Ede 
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SCORING 


Each correct choice counts 1 point. 


YOUR SCORE ON THE PRETEST?..........0008 (Record the result 
on page 13.) 


Your grammar has been tested and you know where you 


stand. 
Now let's get to work. 
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chapter3 How TO DELIVER THE 
MESSAGE TO GARCIA 


1. The Problem 


What is the difference between effect and affect? 


2. The Solution 4 


The essential difference is this: 

Affect is usually a verb. 

Effect is usually a noun. 

But what is a verb? 

A verb is one of the eight different categories into which 
all the words in the English language are grammatically 
divisible. 

These eight categories are: 


1. noun 4. adjective 7. conjunction 
2. verb 5. adverb 8. interjection 
3. pronoun 6. preposition 


Every one of these terms is an inheritance from Latin, 
a language used two thousand and more years ago by a 
comparatively small segment of the human race inhabiting 
a boot-shaped peninsula, a projection of the south end of 
Europe—a peninsula which we now call Italy. 

The people who spoke this ancient tongue were Romans, 
so called after their capital city, Roma, or Rome. 

The Romans were no slouches. You have, of course, 
heard of Caesar and Cicero. If you are of a literary bent 
of mind, you have perhaps also heard of Horace and Pliny 
and Livy and Marcus Aurelius. And Brutus. 
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The Romans left their mark on the world. The eighth 
month of the year is named after one of the emperors, 
Augustus Caesar. July is named after another emperor— 
Julius Caesar. To say nothing of roads and laws and codes 
of justice—for all of which we are in debt to the ancient 
Romans. 

A good half of the Latin vocabulary found its way, at 
one time or another, into English. And some of the Latin 
rules of grammar. 

The Latin language was imposed, by the conquering 
Romans, on a number of their defenseless neighbors. And 
today French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Rumanian 
are Latin tongues in modern dress. 

But not English. English is a Germanic language, the 
modern version of the tongue spoken by the invading An- 
gles, Saxons, and Jutes, the Teutonic hordes which swept 
Britain centuries ago. 

The language you speak today is a variant of Germanic 
—but the grammatical terminology is almost wholly Latin. 

The eight categories into which English words are di- 
vided are identical with the categories of Latin words—and 
the names for these divisions are English renditions of Latin 
terms. 

These categories are called parts of speech. 

Noun is from the Latin nomen, name. 

Pronoun adds the Latin prefix pro, meaning for. As we 
shall discover, a pronoun is used for, or in place of, a noun. 

An adjective, by literal translation from the Latin, is a 
word thrown (ject) toward (ad) a noun. 

An adverb is thrown toward a verb. 

A preposition is a word placed (posit) before (pre) a 
noun. 

A conjunction acts to join (junc) words together (con). 

An interjection is literally a word thrown (ject) between 
(inter). 

And the verb? Verb is from the Latin verbum, word. 

That a verb is simply called a word attests to its impor- 
tance. 
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That is why we start our study of English grammar by 
analysis of the verb. 

(And, incidentally, you cannot intelligently appreciate 
the distinction between effect and affect without under- 
standing the function, the atmosphere, the appearance of 
a verb.) 

An important part of every idea is the verb. 

It is the verb that delivers the message to Garcia—it is 
the verb that gets your idea across. 

In one of the most electrifying statements of World 
War II, “Sighted Sub, Sank Same,” two of the four words 
are verbs—and the message of that statement is wrapped 
up in, and stems from, those two verbs. 

You can best appreciate the importance of the verb by 
examining the front page of your daily paper. The headlines 
are designed to get messages to you in the quickest, most 
economical, most dynamic form. And every headline is 
built around a verb. 

Let us look at some headlines from an issue of The 
New York Times: 


Atom Bomb Sinks Battleship in Second Test 
Soviet Flatly Rejects Baruch Control Plan 
Robber Kills Wife of Banker in Home 


In each headline, the italicized word is the verb. Sinks, 
rejects, kills—these are the pivots on which the headlines 
swing. 

The verb is the pivotal word of the sentence. 


Actions speak louder than words, claims the old proverb. 
And of the eight different kinds of words in the English 
language, verbs speak the loudest—because verbs are words 
of action. You can understand then how easy it is to spot 
the verb in a sentence—look for the word of action. 


Study these headlines from the. Times. Again each verb is 
italicized. 
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Asks Job Freedom in the Constitution 
Plane Barely Misses Empire State 
City Board Faces a Heavy Calendar 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—+est 1 


Action, completion, movement, fulfillment—these are 
the attributes of the verb. If you will look for these quali- 
ties, you will successfully spot the single verb in each of the 
following headlines. Underline the verb in each case. 


. Vegetarian Shouts “Foul” over Shaw Dinner's Fowl 
. College Gets Army Check 

. Ships Bob Around in Blast like Toys 

. British Fear Move for Ouster in Iran 

. Philippine Envoy Hails U.S. 


CA 4» C3 Nme 


Advertisements are carefully planned, by highly skilled 
and highly paid writers, to get a message across to you as 
forcefully as possible. As you would suspect, most ads also 
rely heavily on verbs. Can you spot the single verb in each 
of the following? 


6. Protect Your Fine Summer Lingerie in Dainty Cot- 
ton Cases (Henri Bendel) 
7. Outwit Boredom at Dinnertime 
(Longchamps) 
8. Night and Day, You'll Talk about “Night and Day” 
(Hollywood Theater) 
9. Use in Place of Wax 
(Surface-Nu) 
10. Wait for the New Canaday Frigidaire Water Coolers 
(Canaday Cooler Company) 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test I 


Here are the answers. Did you make at least eight proper 
choices? 


1. shouts 3. bob 5. hails 7. outwit 9. use 
2. gets 4. fear 6. protect 8. talk 10. wait 
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The ability to spot a verb will stand you in good stead 
throughout your study of English grammar. I shall not pre- 
tend that, because you have successfully identified the verbs 
in the preceding sentences, you are ipso facto (more Latin 
influence) an expert on verbs—there is much more to 
learn about this part of speech before you can qualify for 
such a rating. But you have come far if you can correctly 
identify the verb of a sentence. To make sure you are be- 
ginning to get your hand in, try one more test of your 
ability to recognize English verbs. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—+est 2 


Check the single verb in each of the following sentences. 


. Senator Bilbo ran for the office of U.S. Senator. 

. The people of Mississippi elected him to that office. 

. But Senator Taft challenged Bilbo's right to the seat. 

. Certain Southern Democrats threatened a filibuster. 

. Taft invoked the law of cloture. 

. Upon a roll-call vote, the Senate refused admittance 
to the Mississippian. 

. Such action came as no surprise—except, perhaps, to 
Bilbo. 

. With his death, Bilbo may now be forgotten. 

The other Mississippi Senator, James O. Eastland, 

still holds his seat. 

10. The Saturday Evening Post published an interesting 

article about John E. Rankin, a Mississippi Con- 

gressman, in the spring of 1947. 


M ON CA 4 C9 T3. 
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CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 2 


1. ran 5. invoked 8. may be 

2. elected 6. refused forgotten 
3. challenged 7. came 9. holds 

4. threatened 10. published ' 


In sentence 8, the verb is made up of several words, may, 
be, and forgotten. Such an instance is called a verb phrase. 
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The word now, which splits the parts of the verb phrase, 
indicates time and is an adverb. 


To get back to effect and affect: 
Affect is usually a verb. 
Note its verbal force in the following sentences: 


His actions affect me strangely. 

How does the weather affect your business? 

Prices will be adversely affected by declining demand. 

Has your income been affected by the relaxation of fed- 
eral controls? 

Your action cannot help but affect your standing in the 
community. 


Note that there were verb phrases in some of the pre- 
ceding sentences: does affect; will be affected; has been af- 
fected. A verb phrase is made up of one or more auxiliaries, 
or helping verbs, and the main verb. Does, will be, has been 
are auxiliary verbs. 

Can you appreciate that in each of the preceding sen- 
tences affect is used as a verb? If you now have a feeling 
for verbs, you are ready to go on to an understanding of 
effect, the noun. That will be our central problem in 
chapter 4 


ae 


as easy as A B C 


I 
A. What is the difference between continual and 
continuous? 
B. Is it correct to say, “He got sick”? 
C. Which is preferable: “What’s the sense of argu- 
ing?" or "What's the sense in arguing?" 


4. The Grammar of Meanings 
Continual, Continuous 


Continual bickering goes on, with few breaks, over a 
period of time. There may be occasional cessations, but 
not for long. 

Continual warfare implies successive battles, skirmishes, 
raids, attacks and counterattacks, again over an extended 
period. 

Continual rain indicates a series of rains, with short 
spells of fair weather intervening between the frequent 
storms. 

Continual refers only to time, and indicates a series of 
successive actions. 


Continuous, on the other hand, implies unbroken, unin- 
terrupted movement. 

Continuous bickering allows for no moment of peace. 

Continuous warfare indicates no cessation of fighting. 

Continuous rain means that the rain never stops. 

Continuous may refer to space as well as time—a con- 
tinuous line, a continuous stretch of narrow land, a con- 
tinuous expanse of desert. 
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The two words are close in meaning, but the distinction 
in implication is very strong. Continual describes one thing 
after another; continuous describes one unending thing. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?——test 3 


1 


A (continuous, continual) application of hot packs, 
three or four every hour for two days, will alleviate 
your congested condition. 

His (continuous, continual) rejection of the applica- 
tions from the home office has raised the manager's 
ire. 


. Her (continuous, continual) criticism of his work, 


whenever he brought his manuscripts home, com- 
pletely demoralized him. 


. The rain came down (continuously, continually); not 


for five minutes did the storm abate. 


. There was a long (continuous, continual) ring on the 


“intercom” phone, followed by four short rings. 


. Not a sound broke the stillness; the (continuous, con- 


tinual) silence was unnerving. 


. There were (continuous, continual) fights in the up- 


stairs apartment—at breakfast, lunch, and supper the 
sounds of conflict came through to the tenants on all 
sides. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 3 


1. continual 4. continuously 6. continuous 
2. continual 5. continuous 7. continual 
3. continual 


B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors”? 
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He got sick. 


Pedantic grammar maintains that the verb get has only 
one meaning: to obtain. In actuality, eet has over a score 
of different meanings and uses, as any large dictionary will 


attest. One of the most acceptable and current of its mean- 
ings is as a synonym for become, as in "He got rich," “You 
will get sick if you overeat,” “She got well when she took 
the medicine,” “I get dizzy when I climb so high.” These 
uses of get are perfectly correct in everyday, informal 
speech, 


PRO AND CON 


Q. Many modern grammarians maintain that “I got 
sick” is correct, idiomatic English. Do you agree? 


Pro 


A. I am one of the modern grammarians who maintain 
“I got sick" to be correct rang idiomatic English. 
— Donald L. Clark 


Donald Clark is professor of English at Columbia Uni- 
versity, conductor of Writer’s Workshop Courses, and co- 
author of Magazine Article Writing. 


Pro (with reservations) 


A. I would agree that the expression “I got sick” is more 
or less correct idiomatic English. The degree of education 
of the people among whom it is established would be open 
to question. But certainly such usage of "got" is very com- 
mon these days in America even though it is frowned upon 
in England. Surely I have nothing against it, and I have 
always felt that language is made so that people could say 
what they mean. 

For my own part, I don't use that form, but, as J said, I 
see no real reason why I shane tp if I wanted to. 

—Howard Fast 


Howard Fast is the author of Freedom Road, The 
American, Citizen Tom Paine, and other best-selling novels. 
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Pro (with reservations) 


A. We are not much concerned with the individual char- 
acteristics of coins used in the everyday business of life. 
One nickel will do just as well as another for the purpose 
for which we have destined it. We may stop to consider the 
coin if it is newly struck or designed, but only for a brief 
time. After a little it sinks again into the category of a class 
of things. Its purpose alone counts, its individuality does 
not. 

The word get, in the sense of become, as in others of its 
meaning, is common coin. It is as unobtrusive as a particu- 
lar nickel in transmitting an idea. It in itself does not catch 
the eye or thought. 

When a boy has got sick, he has reached a state different 
from a previous one. Get serves merely in a general way to 
show that he is not now as he was before. But suppose you 
wish to call attention to the particular circumstance in 
which the change occurred. Get, the overall term, may turn 
out to be an inadequate spokesman for your point. The boy 
turns sick to his stomach at a sudden realization of adver- 
sity. He grows sick with fear as the hours of anxiety wear 
on. As he becomes sick he has to play less and exercise less 
in the process. Get will serve in each of these cases, but it 
will do no more than serve. It does not particularize, and 
so does not somehow evoke the same feeling as the other 
words in the individual instance. It is not the mot juste. In 
short, it lacks color in the sense that it does not command 
attention by narrowing down the situation. 

AII this does not mean that gef is a disreputable item in 
the English vocabulary or in good usage. It is a “utility 
tool" and not a "precision instrument." It should be used 
as such and not disdained. You will find it in the diction- 
ary defined as “to become," and you will meet it frequently 
in this sense even in a most casual perusal of good English 
writing. 

—Bernard Levy 


Dr. Levy is a professor of romance languages at the Col- 
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lege of the City of New York, and director of the Adult 
Education Program of City College. He is the author of a 
number of college textbooks. 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


What's the sense of arguing? or 
What's the sense in arguing? 


Idiomatically, sense, meaning logic or sensibleness (as it 
does in this sentence), is followed by in: 


He has no sense in his head. 

"There's no sense in your going out. 
What's the sense in talking to such a man? 
Where's the sense in doing that? 

I don’t see any sense in acting that way. 


However, if sense signifies meaning, it is followed by of: 
Can you get the sense of that poem? 


PREFERABLE FORMS; 


What's the sense in arguing? 
There's no sense in walking if you can ride. 
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chapter 4 HOW TO CALL A NAME 


1. The Problem Repeated 
What is the difference between effect and affect? 
2. The Solution Continued 


Affect is usually a verb. 

Effect is, with an exception to be noted shortly, a noun. 

But what is a noun? 

Look about you—everything you see is a noun. 

Recall the names of your friends, relatives, business asso- 
ciates—they are all nouns. 

Pore over a map—every city, state, and country; every 
village, county, and town; every river, bay, and inlet; geo- 
graphical divisions large and small, from Kennebunkport, 
Maine, to Los Angeles, California, from London to Yalta, 
from Nagasaki to Pinsk—all these are nouns. 

Everything is a noun. 


Persons are nouns: 


Chester Bowles Protestant man 
Harry S. Truman Catholic woman 
George Bernard Shaw Jew child 
Places are nouns: 

Speonk Tallahassee Champs Élysées 
Broadway Coral Gables Mastic Beach 
Dubuque Stebbins Avenue City College 
Things are nouns: 

cigarettes television sets white shirts 
prime ribs of beef ^ brassieres inlaid linoleum 
Chevrolets wrist watches typewriters 
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Abstract qualities, ideas, emotions, concepts, and activi- 
ties are nouns: 


sex the Democratic and Repub- 
politics lican parties 

War fascism and antifascism 
food The Unit System in Georgia 
clothing and the Kulak System in 
shelter Russia 


fear, hate, courage, love 


You are a noun, and I am a noun, although the words 
you and I are not generally nouns, but pronouns. Word 
itself is a noun, although not every word in the language is 
a noun. 


If al! this sounds a little mixed up, don't worry. Nouns 
and verbs are the sort of things you soon develop an in- 
stinct for. If you bear in mind that verbs are words that 
show action, and nouns are the names of persons, places, 
things, ideas, concepts, or activities, you will shortly be 
able to spot nouns and verbs without half trying. 

Study this paragraph from The New York Times (the 
nouns are italicized): 


During the German occupation of Denmark a novel 
was published in Copenhagen with the unsuspicious ap- 
proval of the Nazi censors. Since it was a quaint and 
romantic story of two innocent young girls and their 
mysterious adventures in the year 1840 it is hardly sur- 
prising that to German eyes it seemed unpolitical. It 
wouldn't be surprising if it seemed so to Danes or to 
Americans, either. But the Danes must be more subtle 
folk than is generally their reputation, or else life be- 
neath German rule must marvelously quicken allegorical 
sensitivity, for in Denmark “The Angelic Avengers" by 
Pierre Andrezel was greeted with joy as a neat thrust of 
irony at the Germans’ expense. The question then was: 
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did the Germans fail to get it, or were they smart enough 
to refuse to admit that it concerned them? 

—Orville Prescott, “Books of the Times,” 

January 3, 1947 


In these five sentences there are twenty-eight different 
nouns—names of people, things, places, ideas, concepts, or 
activities. 


IDEAS, 
CONCEPTS, OR 
PEOPLE PLACES THINGS ACTIVITIES 
censors Denmark novel occupation 
girls Copenhagen eyes approval 
Danes story 
Americans adventures 
folk year 
Pierre Andrezel 1840 
Germans reputation 
Germans' life 
rule 
sensitivity 
“The Angelic 
Avengers’ 
joy 
thrust 
irony 
expense 
question 


The same five sentences contain seventeen verbs, as fol- 
lows: 


Sentence 
Sentence 
Sentence 


was published 

was, is, seemed 

would be (a verb phrase), seemed 

Sentence must be, is, must quicken, was greeted 

Sentence was, did, fail, to get, were, to refuse, to 
admit, concerned 


MeNe 
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Verbs like was, must be, would be, seemed may not ap- 
pear to you to show very much direct action. As a matter 
of fact, there is one type of verb, called copulative (an- 
other Latin-born term) which shows a state of being rather 
than action, and is, was, must be, seem are, among others, 
verbs of this type. 

Is your instinct for nouns and verbs beginning to de- 
velop? Try a test to make sure. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 4 


Check twenty-two nouns in the following paragraph. 
Count each noun even if it is repeated in two or more sen- 
tences or phrases. 


At first all went well. Mr. Pennhollow taught the girls 
Latin and history. But soon vague suspicions began to 
infest the atmosphere. Was the old man as benevolent as 
he seemed? What had become of the other young girls 
he had befriended? Why was Clon, the moronic servant 
boy, so frightened? Why did the provincial judge charge 
so benign a person with such preposterous wickedness? 
When all these questions were suddenly answered stark 
terror overcame the girls. Mr. Pennhollow was evil in- 
carnate, a murderer, white-slaver and worshiper of the 
devil himself. 

—Orville Prescott, ibid. 


Now look for the verbs. 


iver in sentenca L less, eene 
tevenbminisentence 2 eerte 
2 verbs in sentence 3 .. 
2 verbs in sentence 4 ..... 
2 verbs in sentence 5 ........ 
1 verb in sentence 6 ..... 
1 verb in sentence 7 ........ 

2 verbs in sentence 8 ........... T 
lvcubEInNSsPentcnccao Me age seers. sce 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 4 


1. Mr. Pennhollow 9. Clon 17. Mr. Pennhollow 
2. girls 10. boy 18. evil 
3. Latin 11. judge 19. murderer 
4. history 12. person 20. white-slaver 
5. suspicions 13. wickedness 21. worshiper 
6. atmosphere 14. questions 22. devil 
7. man 15. terror 
8. girls 16. girls 
1. went 6. was 
2. taught 7. did charge 
3. began, to infest 8. were answered, 
4. was, seemed overcame 
5. had become, had 9. was 

befriended 


How did it go? If you made any errors, they were of two 
possible kinds: 


1. You may have failed to recognize a few of the nouns 
and verbs in the paragraph; or 

2. Perhaps you checked words which are not nouns and 
verbs, 


Study carefully your sins of omission or commission. 
Let your errors help you to get a more certain feeling for 
nouns and verbs. And in any case, understand that if your 
work was 50 per cent accurate or better you are doing very 
well—you have developed a sufficient instinct for nouns 
and verbs so that we can intelligently proceed with a further 
analysis of effect, the noun, and affect, the verb. 


This is still early in the game, but your mind is gradu- 
ally becoming attuned to seeing differences in function be- 
tween nouns and verbs. Note in the following sentences 
how effect, the noun, is used as the name of a concept, 
while affect, the verb, is used to show a kind of action. 
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NOUN: The effect of the war was widespread. 
VERB: Everyone was affected by the war. 


NOUN: What effect does education have on the mind? 
VERB: How does education affect the mind? 


NOUN: The tremendous effect of the atom bomb on the 
people of Hiroshima has been graphically chronicled 
by novelist John Hersey. 

VERB: How the atom bomb affected the people of Hiro- 
shima has been graphically chronicled by novelist 
John Hersey. 


As a noun, effect generally means result or influence. 
As a verb, affect generally means to influence or to 
change. 


There is, in addition; one special instance in which 
effect is a verb. In this instance it does not mean to influ- 
ence or change, but to bring about. For example: 


1. We must effect better relations with Russia if we wish 
to avoid another war. 


Are better relations with Russia now in existence? No— 
we must bring them about; we must effect them. (But there 
are many different conditions which will affect our rela- 
tions with Russia.) 


2. Doctors have not yet learned to effect a cure for 
cancer. 


Is there now a cure for cancer? No—doctors must learn 
to bring one about, to effect one. 


3. He will try to effect a reconciliation between Tommy 
Manville and his latest estranged wife. 


Is such a reconciliation now in existence? No—he will 
try to bring it into existence. 
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Affect, the verb, has an additional meaning to the one 
we have been discussing, namely to make a pretense of, as 
in "He affects a British accent." 


With the grammatical background you now have, you 
will find the rule about effect and affect easy to understand. 


3. The Rule 


Is a noun required? Use effect. 

Is a verb required? Use affect. 

However, is a verb required with the meaning of bring 
about or cause? Use effect. 

In general usage, affect is never a noun." 


4. The Test 


Now if you have followed the material in these pages 
step by step, you should have no difficulty in making a per- 
fect score in the next exercise, which tests your ability to 
avoid errors in using affect and effect. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 5 


Check the correct word in each sentence. 


1. What (effect, affect) did a Republican congress have 
on Truman's program? 

2. How would a new round of strikes (effect, affect) 

the general business picture next year? 

The picture (effected, affected) him deeply. 

Penicillin can (effect, affect) a cure within twenty- 

four hours. 

Do you think doctors will ever (effect, affect) a cure 

for polio? 

His illness has (effected, affected) him in many ways. 

Why does he (effect, affect) such effeminate man- 

nerisms? 


pues BA WR 


ł There is a noun affect, with a specialized technical meaning, in psycho- 
logical parlance. You need not concern yourself with it. 


da 


8. His presence had a tremendous (effect, affect) on 
the audience. 

9. Do you think Edmund Wilson's Memoirs of Hecate 
County has a libidinous (effect, affect) on ado- 
lescents? 

10. And how do you think the same book (effects, af- 
fects) adults? 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 5 


1. effect 5. effect 8. effect 
2. affect 6. affected 9. effect 
3. affected 7. affect 10. affects 
4. effect 


You should have made a perfect score on this test. If 
you were guilty of any errors, study your mistakes, review 
the pertinent information in the chapter, and then check 
yourself once again on the following test. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 6 


1. Your insults do not (effect, affect) me. 

2. Dr. Bruno Furst, the eminent memory expert, has a 
dynamic (effect, affect) on his students. 

3. Forever Amber created an (effect, affect) that was 
felt throughout the country. 

4. The picture contains many lovely scenic (effects, 

affects). 

. Ann Matteo’s story (effected, affected) us all deeply. 

. The war has (effected, affected) every family in the 

city. 

7. If we can (effect, affect) a certain measure of eco- 
nomic security for all families, this nation will be a 
much happier one. 

8. Why do Syd and Mimi (effect, affect) that silly 
pseudo-Southern accent? 

9. Your plan will have far-reaching (effects, affects). 

10. What you say will never (effect, affect) our decision. 
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11. If you can (effect, affect) a reconciliation between 
Doris and Bernard, you are a miracle man. 
12. How does the weather (effect, affect) you? 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 6 


1. affect 5. affected 9. effects 
2. effect 6. affected 10. affect 
3. effect Ti, Get lipmettiect 
4. effects 8. affect 12. affect 
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as easy as A B C 


Hi 

A. What is the difference between let and leave? 

B. Is it correct to say, "Don't get mad if I tell you tbe 
truth"? 

C. Which is preferable: *What kind of day is it?" or 
“What kind of a day is it?” 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 
jn Leave 


The distinction between these two words is largely a 
matter of idiom, though in general leave means to depart 
and /et means to allow. Thus: 


LET, to allow: 

Let us go, not Leave us go. 

Let him work tomorrow, not Leave him work tomorrow. 
Let us be friends, not Leave us be friends. 


LEAVE, to depart: 

We will leave the house by two o'clock. 
We'll leave for the coast tomorrow. 
Has he left town yet? 


Idiomatically, let is used in patterns like the following: 


Let me alone (or Leave me alone). 
Let me be. 

Let him in. 

The dog was let loose. 
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The cat was let out of the bag. 
Let me off at Fifth Avenue. 


Idiomatically, leave is used in these patterns: 


Leave a tip. 

Leave a legacy. 

Five minus three leaves two. 

Leave him alone (or Let him alone). 
It leaves me cold. 

Leave your work on my desk. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—+test 7 


. (Let, Leave) us not talk about it any more. 

Why don't you (let, leave) Gary play with Margie? 
(Let, Leave) him go. 

. (Let, Leave) her be. 

- (Let, Leave) them alone. 

. (Let, Leave) some money for the grocer. 

. He (let, left) the cat out of the bag at that time. 


MO BR NS 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 7 


1 to 4 — let, 5 = either let or leave, 6 = leave, 7 = let 


B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 
Don't get mad if I tell you the truth. 


Yes, mad means insane, when the word is used with that 
meaning. When we say mad dog, we do not mean an angry 
dog, and when we speak of a madman, we do not refer to 
someone in a fit of pique. 

When we report that Jane is mad about men, it is true 
that we imply a mild (but understandable and not at all 
dangerous) form of insanity, rather than a condition of 
rage or anger. 

In Alice in Wonderland, Humpty-Dumpty claims that a 
word means exactly what he intends it to mean, no more 
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nor less. Such an arbitrary criterion would of course lead 
to a certain degree of confusion if it were applied to ordi- 
nary communication; however, it is a fact that words do 
mean exactly what people understand them to mean, no 
more nor less. 

And one thing people understand mad to mean, in addi- 
tion to demented, is angry—provided the word is used in 
certain patterns: 


That kind of talk makes me mad. 
Don't get mad if your wife burns your supper. 
He's mad at his father. 


Such patterns are idiomatic, current, and acceptable; and 
in each instance the hearer understands mad to be synony- 
mous with angry. The worst that can be said about mad, 
with such a clearly discernible meaning, is that it should 
not be followed by the preposition on. “He’s mad on his 
brother” is an illiterate pattern, and particularly common 
in childhood parlance. (Typical childhood phrasing of the 
idea would be as follows: “Im not mad on him any more. 
I'm glad on him today.” Children, as you’ve discovered if 
you have any between the ages of five and eight, are alter- 
nately “mad” and “glad on" each other—apparently with- 
out any reason comprehensible to an adult. But people of 
all ages speak of having “a mad on," and women of a cer- 
tain cast of mind make sure to keep some “mad money” 
handy—in case of an emergency.) 


PRO AND CON 


Q. Many modern grammarians maintain that “He is 
mad at his sister" is correct, idiomatic English established 
by common usage among educated people. Do you agree? 


Pro (with reservations) 


A, Although “He is mad at his sister” may to some ex- 
tent be sanctioned by usage, I do not think that a Pater or 
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& Cabell or a Cather or anyone at all punctilious in the use 
of English would care to use it. In time it may become in- 
corporated in the best English but I do not think that time 
has arrived as yet. 

—William Bradley Otis 


William Bradley Otis is professor of English at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and author of a number of 
textbooks on English and American literature. 


Pro (with reservations) 


A. Tam willing to concede that “He is mad at his sister" 
may have become correct English through common usage, 
but I would never dream of using it myself. I don't like the 
sound of it. 

—Bennett Cerf 


Mr. Cerf is president of Random House, book publish- 
ers, and is the compiler of innumerable anthologies, includ- 
ing Anything for a Laugh and Try and Stop Me. 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


What kind of day is it? or 
What kind of a day is it? 


The word a is considered unnecessary, following "what 
kind," “what sort,” or “what type," and is rarely heard in 
educated speech, although it is prevalent in illiterate lan- 
guage patterns. 


PREFERABLE FORMS: 


What kind of book do you want? 
What sort of fool do you think I am? 
What type of dress should she wear? 
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chapter 5 HOW TO BE EXPLICIT 


1. The Problem 


What is the difference between principal and principle? 
2. The Solution 


Our new problem involves an understanding of a third 
part of speech—the adjective. 

But what is an adjective?- 

The word adjective, you recall, is formed from two Latin 
elements: ad, toward; and ject, thrown. 

An adjective is a word thrown toward a noun. 

This description may sound somewhat violent and in- 
elegant, so let us use the correct grammatical terminology. 
To wit: 

An adjective modifies a noun. 

And what does modify mean? 

The term modify, as used in grammar, is synonymous 
with limiting. 

An adjective limits a noun. It makes the noun more ex- 
plicit. 

The noun book is general; it may refer to any book 
printed since Gutenberg invented movable type. 

Let us limit our classification by calling it "an obscene 
book." 

Now we are being more explicit. 

An obscene book would refer to a more specialized cate- 
gory of reading matter—perhaps The Memoirs of Fannie 
Hill, a Woman of Pleasure. (This is a classic and very fa- 
mous piece of pornography reputedly written by Samuel 
Clelland in the reign of Queen Victoria. And, so the story 
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goes, the British government offered its author a pension 
for life if he would stop writing. The original, profusely 
illustrated, edition is, as you can imagine, a collector's item.) 

The description obscene may refer to The Life and Loves 
of Frank Harris, or to D. H. Lawrence's Lady Chatterley's 
Lover (unexpurgated), or to Memoirs of Hecate County 
by Edmund Wilson (banned in New York), or even to For- 
ever Amber by Kathleen Winsor (banned in Boston), such 
classification depending, of course, on your moral and liter- 
ary point of view. 

Hollywood is fond of adjectives. A new picture (noun) 
may be described by such words as colossal (adjective), 
sensational (adjective), supercolossal (adjective), stupen- 
dous, thrill-packed, unforgettable (adjectives). In Holly- 
wood parlance, these adjectives would signify that a picture 
is tolerably good, or at least it cost a lot of money to pro- 
duce. 


The part of speech of a word depends entirely on its 
function within the sentence. The word list, for example, 
can be a noun, a verb, or an adjective, according to its use. 


NOUN (the name of. a concept) : The list is complete. 
VERB (a conveyor of action): We will list your name. 
ADJECTIVE (a modifier of a noun) : The list price is high. 


Certain words are conventionally considered as static 
parts of speech, with other forms of the same word assum- 
ing the functions of other parts of speech. Thus: 

NOUN VERB ADJECTIVE 
resistance to resist irresistible 


(But of course resistance would be an adjective in; “He 
is a member of the resistance movement.") 


player to play playful 
argument to argue argumentative 
nation to nationalize national 
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Identifying adjectives in a sentence is child's play. In the 
following short paragraph, study the italicized adjectives. 
The arrow leads to the noun (or pronoun) which each ad- 
jective modifies. 


*Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House" is illus- 
trated, by WILLIAM STEIG, in very much the same mood 


of quiet desperation with which it is written. If a book 
en Fa A : 

that keeps one wreathed in smiles throughout can be 

described as a funny book, that is what Mr. Blandings 


: : "UNE Ed 
is. But if you want to go and get philosophical (we do) 


it is the story of a universal experience. It is the story of 
a gentle creature trying to build its nest in the midst of 
whirring machinery—the machinery of jungle ethics and 
— ——À» —-— 
slaughterhouse manners that a man encounters dealing 


4 TIME 
with land and landlords. 
—An ad by Simon and Schuster in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, January 6, 1946 


Dream is not italicized, since the full title of a book is usu- 
ally considered a single noun. However, in any other con- 
text, dream house would consist of the noun house and its 
modifying adjective dream. 


Now that you've learned how to find adjectives, find 
some for yourself. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?-——test 8 


Find seven adjectives in the following paragraph (you 
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realize, of course, that a noun can be modified by more 
than one adjective). Draw an arrow to the noun that each 
adjective modifies. 


At Essandess there are several amateur country gen- 
tlemen who have been staggering through the soul-sear- 
ing, manic experience of building or remodeling a 
country home. You can tell them apart from the others 
by the look of vague pain on their faces. 

—Same ad 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 8 


1. several, modifies gentle- 4. soul-searing, modifies ex- 
men perience 

2. amateur, modifies gentle- 5. manic, modifies experi- 
men ence 

3. country, modifies gentle- 6. country, modifies home 
men 7. vague, modifies pain 


Note 1: Country, which might conventionally be consid- 
ered a noun, here serves in two instances to limit a noun, 
hence in each particular sentence functions as an adjective. 
If we say, “I love my country,” country is a noun; if how- 
ever we speak of country gentlemen, country home, coun- 
try escapades, country delights, the word acts as an adjec- 
tive. The part of speech of any word depends on the way 
in which that word is used within the sentence. 

Note 2: The adjective soul-searing is made up of two 
parts, soul, conventionally considered a noun, and searing, 
conventionally considered part of a verb. If a stranger 
stopped you on Fifth Avenue one morning and said: 
“Quick, what part of speech is soul? And how about sear- 
ing?” you would be justified in answering noun and verb. 
But in soul kiss, soul is an adjective; in searing experience, 
searing is an adjective; and in soul-searing experience, soul- 
searing is considered as a unit and is an adjective. 

Note 3: The words the and a (also an) are additional 
adjectives in the paragraph you have just studied. Although 
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adjectives, since they modify nouns, they are given the spe- 
cial name of articles. 

Note 4: Their, in the last line, may seem to be an adjec- 
tive, and indeed some grammarians would call it a posses- 
sive adjective, but the more common term applied to the 
words my, your, his, her, its, our, and their is possessive 
pronoun. Pronouns will be more fully considered in a later 
chapter. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—4fest 9 


If your last experience with adjectives was not soul-sear- 
ing, and if you feel you are becoming more and more ex- 
pert in spotting these useful parts of speech, find five adjec- 
tives in the following paragraph. Again note modification 
with an arrow. (Ignore the articles.) 


Comments from advance readers of Mr. Blandings are 
just starting to come in and fairly burble with the sort of 
lapel-grabbing enthusiasm that makes a great best-seller. 
For example, HENRY SEIDEL CaNsy writes: “Mr. Hodg- 
ins’ invention is extraordinary, his imagination as humor- 
ous as any I have encountered,” 

—Still the same ad 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 9 


1. Advance, modifies read- 4. extraordinary, modifies 


ers invention 
2. lapel-grabbing, modifies 5. humorous, modifies 
enthusiasm imagination 


3. great, modifies best-seller 


Note: Here for the first time you have met adjectives 
which do not precede the nouns they modify. Extraor- 
dinary and humorous come not only after their nouns, but 
after the verb of the sentence as well. Such adjectives are 
called predicate adjectives, for reasons which will be made 
clear in a later chapter. 
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DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 10 


Now that you have $32, would you like to try for $64? 
Find any six verbs in the paragraph you have just been. 
working on, and write each verb in the proper space below. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 10 


1. are starting 4. makes 6. is 
2. to come 5. writes 7. have encountered 
3. burble 


Note 1: Comments, the first word in the paragraph, can 
function just as easily as a verb, but not in the type of sen- 
tence illustrated, where it is a noun. In the following it is 
used as a verb: Alan Sack comments: "Take that book 
away. It's too good to read." And here as a noun: “It is to 
be hoped that such comments are facetious." Can you 
readily appreciate the difference in atmosphere in the two 
uses of the same word? 

Note 2: Advance, used in the paragraph as an adjective, 
can be a verb if verbal force is given to it in a sentence. 
For example: “The men will advance.” 

Note 3: Are starting, the first verb in the sentence, is 
made up of two parts, as many verbs are. When a verb has 
more than one part, you will recall, it is termed a verb 
phrase. 


What has all this to do with principal and principle? 

Just this: 

Principle (-ple ending) is a noun. 

It is one of the few nouns that are fairly static. It should 
never be used as an adjective. 

Principal (-pal ending) is an adjective. This word too is 
fairly static. There are two instances, to be noted shortly, in 
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which principal may be used as a noun—otherwise it is al- 
ways an adjective. 

As a noun, principle means a rule, a truth, a law of con- 
duct or action. 


^ 


He is a man of principle. 

The principle of gravity was discovered by Newton. 

Aren't you violating your professed principles by this 
action? 


As an adjective, principal means main, chief, leading. 


North Avenue is one of the principal pepe e of 
New Rochelle. 

What do you think is the pripcipal reason why cou 
lost the war? 


And the exception, mentioned earlier: 
Principal may be used as a noun referring: 


1. to a sum of money: 


This bank will pay 1% per cent on your principal. 


2. to a person who is the chief or leading figure of a 
school, drama, business deal, and the like: 


The principal addressed the teachers at the faculty 
meeting. 

Lunt and Fontanne were the principals in “The Guards- 
man.” 

The negotiations were carried on for the principals by 


their attorneys. 


3. The Rule 


Is an adjective required? Use principal. 

Is a noun required? Use principle. 

However, is a noun required which refers to a person or 
a sum of money? Use principal. 
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How to remember the rule: Principle, the noun, ends in 
-le. So does the word rule, which is what a principle is. 
Principal, the adjective, ends in -al. The word adjective 
starts with a, and the word main contains an a; principAL 
is an adjective meaning main. 


4. The Test 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—1est 11 


` Check the proper word in each sentence. 


1. 


tA dq 


8. 
p 
10. 


General Marshall, one of the (principal, principle) 
figures in the 1946 Chinese negotiations, was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State. 


. Marshall is a man of deep conviction and (principal, 


principle). 


. The (principal, principle) problems to confront him 


were Russia, Poland, and Spain. 


. The (principal, principle) of the schoo] has just left. 
- With a (principal, principle) of $150,000, you can 


live comfortably on your income. 


. Strict (principals, principles) are expensive; some- 


times you must be willing to compromise. 


. Once you master certain basic (principals, princi- 


ples) in grammar, you need never worry whether 
you are speaking correct English. 

The (principal, principle) reason for her refusal is 
that she doesn't like his personality and approach. 
Henry Wallace will be the (principal, principle) 
speaker on the panel. 

This house will be sold to (principals, principles) 
only; no agents. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 11 


1. principal 5. principal 9. principal 
2. principle 6. principles :10. principals 
3. principal 7. principles 
4. principal 8. principal 
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as easy as A B C 


IH 
A. What is the difference between Ang and hanged? 
B. Is it correct to say, “I would like to speak to Mr. 
Sack”? 
C. Which is preferable: mother-in-laws or mothers- 
in-law? 


A. The Grammar of. Meanings 
Hung, Hanged 


Pictures are hung on the wall; the stockings ‘were hung by 
the chimney with care (in hopes that St. Nicholas soon 
would be there); the icicles have hung from the window 
since the snowstorm; the clothes were hung out on the 
line to dry. 

Anything which is suspended is hung. A person has hung 
from a treetop if he has remained suspended there. 


Horse thieves were once hanged for their crimes. The 
judge orders the murderer to be hanged by the neck until 
dead. The army has hanged the spy. 

Hanged is used to describe execution by hanging. A 
person who is hanged is put to death. Hanged is, then, sy- 
nonymous with Killed. A person who has hanged himself 
has committed suicide. The murderer was hanged and his 
corpse hung from the gibbet until it was cut down. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—1est 12 
1. If you're caught, you'll be (hanged, hung). 
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He (hanged, hung) from the window all morning 
watching the sights on the street. 

. The rope (hanged, hung) from the top of the building. 
Despondent and ill, he (hanged, hung) himself. 

. Why have they (hanged, hung) the prisoner? 

. Her stockings (hanged, hung) down over her shoes. 

. If that mob catches the thief, he'll be (hanged, hung). 
. He (hanged, hung) himself before the law caught up 
with him. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 12 


1. hanged 4. hanged 7. hanged 
2. hung 5. hanged 8. hanged 
3. hung 6. hung 


B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 
I would like to speak to Mr. Sack. 


Logically, if you speak to Mr. Sack, he listens and you 
speak; if you speak with him, a conversation, rather than a 
monologue, takes place. As most human speaking is done 
on a give and take basis (I except the relatively rare in- 
Stances, such as a wife giving her husband a curtain lec- 
ture), speak with, or talk with, should be, one might as- 
sume, the more frequently used expression. English is not, 
however, always a logical language—and as a matter of 
fact, speak to, despite its implication, is the locution most 
often employed. Both words, to and with, are equally cor- 
rect from a grammatical point of view, but to is the more 
common. (Some people find speak with a trifle prissy.) 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 
Mother-in-laws or Mothers-in-law? 
Certain hyphenated or multiple words form their plurals 


by adding s to the principal part: 
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mothers-in-law 
fathers-in-law 
brothers-in-law 
sisters-in-law 
passers-by 
lookers-on 


PREFERABLE FORM; 


mothers-in-law 


courts-martial 
editors-in-chief 
notaries public 
hangers-on 
maids-of-honor 
men-of-war 


poets laureate 
attorneys general 


postmasters general 


sergeants-at-arms 
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chapter 6 HOW TO DO ALMOST 
ANYTHING 


1. The Problem 


Is go slow correct English? 


2. The Solution 


We are dealing with a two-word sentence: (1) Go, a 
verb, and (2) slow, an adjective? a verb? a noun? 

Slow is not an adjective; it does not modify a noun or 
pronoun. (Slow used adjectivally: "Slow torture is gen- 
erally unpleasant.") 

Slow is not a verb; it does not denote action. (Verbal 
use: "Slow down and live longer.") 

Slow is not a noun; it is not the name of a person, place, 
etc. (Slow changes in form to become a noun: “The tor- 
toise's slowness is proverbial.") 4 

Then how does slow function in the sentence in question? 

Slow limits the verb go. 

It makes the verb more specific. 

It makes the verb more meaningful. 

Go is general, unspecific. 

Slow tells how to go. 

By now you have begun to suspect, because of the close 
association between slow and the verb, that slow is an 
adverb. 

Your suspicion is well-founded. 

A word which modifies a verb is an adverb. 

For example: 


Go slow. 5 
Go now. 
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Do not go. 

Go quickly. 

He listened attentively. 
We'll go tomorrow. 


All the italicized words in the preceding sentences are 
adverbs. Each one serves, in one way or another, to de- 
limit the verb with which it is associated. 


Adjectives modify nouns. 

Adverbs modify verbs. 

Adverbs also modify adjectives. 

Her husband was ecstatically happy. 
— 


His wife was painfully thin. 


Happy, an adjective, describes the noun Ausband. 

Ecstatically, an adverb, elaborates upon the meaning of 
happy. 

Thin, an adjective, describes the noun wife. 

Painfully, an adverb, elaborates on the meaning of thin. 

Painfully and ecstatically are adverbs which modify ad- 
jectives. 


Examine the following sentence: 


Alan's finger, not yet completely better, is still giving him 
a painfully awkward time. 


Find the first adjective. |... . (first adjective) 
What noun does it modify? ............ are: aE: (noun) 
Now find three adverbs which M that adjective. 

PW S uL EU MM ees .... (adverbs) 


(verb phrase) 
Write the adverb which modifies that verb phrase. 
(adverb) 
Finally, there is a second adjective. 
(second adjective) 
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And a fifth adverb, modifying that adjective. .................. 
(fifth adverb) 


This is the way your chart should look: 


better (first adjective) 
finger (noun) 
not, yet, completely (adverbs) 
is giving (verb phrase) 

. still (adverb) 

. awkward (second adjective) 
painfully (fifth adverb) 


If you've come this far without mishap, you're ready for 
a third point: 

First point restated: Adverbs modify verbs. 

Second point restated: Adverbs modify adjectives. 

Third point: Adverbs also modify other adverbs. 

To wit: 


You can live more happily... 


The adverb happily modifies the verb phrase can live. 
The adverb more modifies the adverb happily. 


She speaks less effectively . . o 


The adverb effectively modifies the verb speaks. 
The adverb less modifies the adverb effectively. 
So: 


An adverb modifies a verb, an adjective, or another ad- 
verb, 


This rule will help us with a number of problems: 


1. Do it good, or Do it well? ; 
2. Mary arrived home safe, or Mary arrived home 
safely? 
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3. Go slow, or Go slowly? 
4. How slow the time goes, or How slowly the time goes? 


Let us consider the problems one by one. 


Problem 1: Good is conventionally considered an adjec- 
tive; well is the adverbial form of the same idea. Since a 
modifier of the verb do is required, “Do it well” is correct. 
Similarly, “Come prompily,” "Speak distinctly,” “Handle it 
carefully," are preferable to “Come prompt," “Speak dis- 
tinct," "Handle it careful." The adverb in each instance 
describes the action of the verb. 


Problem 2: Safe, the adjective form, would limit the 
noun Mary; safely, the adverb, would limit the verb arrived. 
Does the word in question describe Mary when she got 
home, or does it explain-the manner of the arrival? In a 
pattern such as this, it is generally considered that the con- 
dition of the noun is being described by the word safe. That 
is, Mary was safe when she got home. Similarly we say, 
“The package arrived damaged," “He weathered the battle 
unscarred," “He came through the fight unscathed,” etc., 
each adjective describing the condition of the noun or pro- 
noun, rather than the manner of action of the verb. “Mary 
arrived home safe" is the preferable form. 


Perhaps you are getting the idea that the main difference 
between adjectives and adverbs is the ending -ly. You are 
partly right. 


ADJECTIVE FORM ADVERBIAL FORM 
swift swiftly 

rapid rapidly 

curious curiously 

fleet fleetly 

wistful wistfully 


But not all adverbs end in -ly, as the following adverbs 
attest: i 
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fast (Do it fast.) 

once (Do it only once.) 

now (Do it now.) 

forever (To cherish forever.) 
today (Do it today.) 


And not all words ending in -/y are adverbs. The follow- 
ing are adjectives: 


likely (a likely story) 

comely (a comely face) 
seemly (seemly behavior) 
leisurely (a leisurely journey) 
manly (a manly act) 


What is true is that adverbs may be formed from adjec- 
tives by the addition of the adverbial ending -ly. 


ADJECTIVE ADVERB 
sweet sweetly 
happy happily 
cool coolly 


All this is by way of introduction to the third and fourth 
problems: 


Problem 3: “Go slow” or “Go slowly”? 

An adverb is undoubtedly required—we want a modifier 
for the verb go. “Go slowly" must be correct—slowly is 
an adverb. 

But— 

“Go slow” is also correct—indeed it is equally correct, 
and perhaps a good deal less stilted. 

Slow, in the expression “Go slow” is not an adjective, 
despite its lack of the adverbial ending. 

Slow, in this construction, is an adverb. 

It is an adverb because it functions as an adverb within 
the framework of the sentence. 
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If you will look the word up in any good dictionary (say 
the Merriam-Webster, the Webster's New World, the Amer- 
ican College, or the Thorndike-Barnhart) you will find it 
listed as both an adjective and an adverb. 

Slow is an adjective when it modifies a noun; it is an ad- 
verb when it modifies a verb. 

Such a distinction could of course be made about any 
adjective functioning as an adverb. We could take the sen- 
tence “Speak rapid" and, calling rapid an adverb, since it 
is used to modify a verb, argue that no grammatical rules 
were being broken. However, the test of good grammar is 
current educated usage. “Speak rapid" is rarely if ever used 
by educated speakers or established writers; it is not part 
of the idiom of the language. On the other hand, “Go slow," 
or one of its variations, has been used for years and is still 
used today. Shakespeare used it in the sentence, “How slow 
the time goes," centuries back; writers have used it over 
and over again in all the years since Shakespeare; police 
signs all over the country today (STEEP HILL—GO SLOW; 
SCHOOL—GO SLOW; CURVE—GO SLOW, etc.) attest to the 
universality of the acceptance of slow as an adverb. 

“Go slow,” then, is correct English. 

Of course in less idiomatic usages, the conventional ad- 
verbial form of the word, slowly, is preferable. To wit: 


He slowly spelled out the words. 
Slowly he began to feel his way along the ledge. 


On the other hand, in short, common, expressions, slow 
may be, and often is, used adverbially: 


Speak slow. 
Do it slow. 
Speak slower, 
Do it slower. 
Walk slow. 


Problem 4: “How slow the time goes,” by the reasoning 
used for an analysis of problem 3, is acceptable English. 
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Similarly, such expressions as “That car is moving so 
slow," *How slow the wheel turns," etc., are equally ac- 
ceptable. 


In deciding whether to use slow or slowly in an adverbial 
function, be guided by the rhythm, cadence, and common- 
. ness of the expression in which the word occurs. If slow 
sounds better and more natural than slowly, use the shorter 
form, and be assured that your graramar is just as good as 
that of the person who consistently, and perhaps somewhat 
artificially, uses slowly whenever an adverb is required. 


3. The Rule 


An adverb modifies a verb, an adjective, or another ad- 
verb. 

An adverb often answers the question how? when? 
where? or to what degree? about a verb, an adjective, or 
another adverb. 

For example: 


“He speaks rapidly.” How does he speak? Rapidly. 

“He is happier today than yesterday.” When is he hap- 
pier? Today. 

“Do it more carefully.” How carefully? More carefully. 

“Go home.” Go where? Home. 


PRO AND CON 
Pro 


—And it loads quicker, works slicker . . . because of its 
open channel! 

—Advertisement of Swingline Staplers, 

New York Times Magazine 


Q. Modern grammarians maintain that *Go slow" is cor- 
rect, idiomatic English, established by common usage 
among educated people and completely acceptable in in- 
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formal conversation. Do you agree? Would you use the 
expression in your everyday speech? 


Pro 


A. Sure, it's good. So is "Talk low" and “Look sharp." 
But then “in everyday speech" I'd use “Stop quick," “Lie 
quiet!” and to my squads “Dress even!" and “Think fast.” 

—Thornton Wilder 


Mr. Wilder is the author of Our Town, The Skin of Our 
Teeth, The Bridge of San Luis Rey and other best-selling 
novels and hit plays. 


Pro 


A. Not only do I use and approve of the idiom “Go 
slow," but if I find myself with people who do not, I leave : 
quick. 

—Rex Stout 


Mr. Stout, creator of Detective Nero Wolfe, is the au- 
thor of Not Quite Dead Enough, Black Orchids, and other 
mysteries. He is president of the Author's League. 


4. The Test 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—ftest 13 
Underline the adverbs in the following sentences. 


Never say die. 

Do not play with fire. 

She's less homely than you led me to believe. 

He lives more dangerously than anyone else I know. 
Why work so hard? 

When are you coming home? 

He goes where he's directed. 

He spoke witheringly about his wife's insanely jealous 
moods. 
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9. You work too hard for your salary. 
10. Yov're speaking too rapidly; we can't listen that fast. 


There were twenty adverbs in the preceding ten sen- 
tences. Did you find them all? Count your results before 
checking with the answers below. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 13 


1. never 7. where 

2. not 8. witheringly, insanely 
3. less 9. too, hard 

4. more, dangerously 10. too, rapidly, not (n't), 
5. why, so, hard that, fast 

6. when, home 
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as easy as AB C 


IV 

A. What is the difference between incredible and in- 
credulous? 

B. Is it correct to say, "I'll come providing you invite 
me"? 

C. Which is preferable: “Take two spoonsful of your 
medicine every hour," or "Take two spoonfuls 
of your medicine every hour"? 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 
Incredible, Incredulous 


Some stories are incredible; some people's brashness, or 
naiveté, or luck is incredible. 

We may speak of incredibly good fortune, of incredibly 
bad manners. 


You listen incredulously, you sound incredulous when 
you show your skepticism. Some Democrats may have been 
incredulous when they heard the results of the 1946 election. 

An account, a story, a report is incredible if it is difficult 
to believe. A person is incredulous if he is inclined to dis- 
believe what he sees or hears. In addition, a person may be 
incredible if his actions, his personality, or his attitudes 
cause disbelief. On the other hand, a person is credulous if 
he believes what he hears when there is little evidence to 
support such belief. (Indeed, if his willingness to believe 
everything is excessive, he might more effectively be de- 
scribed by the stronger adjective naive or gullible.) 

A story is credible if it warrants belief. 
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DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 14 


1. You are too (credulous, credible); can you not dis- 
tinguish fact from fancy? 
2. I believe that is the truth; at least it's a perfectly 
(credulous, credible) story. 
3. He stared (incredulously, incredibly) at the strange 
sight, refusing to believe the evidence of his own eyes. 
4. He told an (incredulous, incredible) story of his 
night's adventures. 
5. The climate at the Equator is (incredulously, incred- 
ibly) hot. ; 
. You have the most (incredulous, incredible) luck! 
. He's an (incredulous, incredible) character. It's hard 
to believe that such a person can exist. 
8. Don't look so (incredulous, incredible) when I tell 
you what happened to me. 


T ON 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 14 


1. credulous 4. incredible 7. incredible 
2. credible 5. incredibly 8. incredulous 
3. incredulously 6. incredible 


B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 
I'll come providing you invite me. 


There is no essential difference, on any level of speech 
or writing, between the words provided and providing. 

'The Merriam-Webster Collegiate Dictionary defines pro- 
vided as follows: “on condition; if"; and providing: “in case 
that." The Funk and Wagnalls dictionary says that pro- 
vided means: “on condition that"; and that providing 
means: "provided; in case that"! 

Obviously, the words are interchangeable. Which you use 
is a matter of entirely free choice, although sticklers for 
“pure” grammar prefer provided in the type of sentence 
illustrated above. 

Say either: 
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Shell marry you provided you ask her, or She'll marry 
you providing you ask her. 

Provided you pay for the shipment C.O.D., we'll accept 
your order, or Providing you pay for the shipment 
C.O.D., we'll accept your order. 


PRO AND CON 


Q. Many modern grammarians maintain that “TIl work, 
providing you pay me,” is correct, idiomatic English estab- 
lished by common usage among educated people. Do you 
agree? Would you use the expression in your everyday 
speech? 


Pro 


A. I consider providing a commonly used variant of pro- 
vided or provided that. However, I do not use the expres- 
sion ín my everyday speech and writing, since I naturally 
prefer the simple if. To express stipulation in a legal docu- 
ment I would use provided that. 

—Rudolf Flesch, Ph.D. 


Dr. Flesch is the author of The Art of Plain Talk, Why 
Johnnie Can’t Read and other books. 


Pro 


Every farmer receives free fertilizer, providing he works 
on the land-use plan. 

—Carol Hughes, “The Little Shepherd of 

Big Lick,” Coronet, November, 1947 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


Take two spoonsful of your medicine every hour, or 
Take two spoonfuls of your medicine every hour? 


Spoonsful is not an accepted word. Two spoons full, 
which sounds the same, could be rationalized to mean two 
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separate spoons, each one full. With dishwashing the oner- 
ous task that it is, most sensible people use one spoon and 
fill it twice. Such action is implied in two spoonfuls. 


PREFERABLE FORMS: 


spoonfuls of medicine 
cupfuls of flour 
handfuls of rice 

- glassfuls of coffee 
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chapter 7 HOW TO END A SENTENCE 


1. The Problem 


Is it incorrect, as so many adults learned in their ele- 
mentary and high school days, to end a sentence with a 
preposition? 


2. The Solution 


Modern young teachers with a pedagogical sense of hu- 
mor now tell their students in elementary and high school 
English classes: A preposition is a word you must not end 
a sentence with. 

What once prompted the ban against a preposition as 
the final word in a sentence? Probably three conditions, 
each one of them insufficient, pedantic, and unnecessary: 


First condition: The Latin origin of the term preposition. 
Preposition, you will recall from chapter 3, is made up of 
the prefix pre- (before) and the root posit (placed). A 
preposition is placed before a noun, and if we wish to ob- 
serve the definition literally, how can we set it at the end of 
a sentence, with no noun following? (But it is illogical to 
base grammar on etymology.) 


Second condition: In very formal writing, prepositions 
usually do precede nouns or pronouns. In conversation we 
might naturally render our thought as follows: “What could 
he be thinking of?" or “Is this the book you referred to?” 
But in very formal style these ideas would be rephrased to: 
“Of what could he be thinking?" and "Is this the book to 
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which you referred?" (Purists would like us to speak as if 
we were writing state papers—an obvious impossibility.) 


Third condition: In Latin, a preposition is indeed never 
found except preceding its noun or pronoun. Purists often 
reason: Is it wrong in Latin? Then it's wrong in English 
too. (Here again we see a slight touch of insanity. What 
makes correct English of course is the common usage of 
the educated speakers of our language, not of Latin or any 
other language. Educated speakers and writers end a sen- 
tence with a preposition whenever they find it natural to 
do so.) 

In some types of sentences, it is quite impossible not to 
end a sentence with a preposition. For instance: 


He is not a man to be laughed at. 

My affections are not to be trifled with. 
She will not stand being made fun of. 
They do not enjoy being stared at. 
That will be taken care of. 


(Try rearranging these sentences if you think a preposi- 
tion should not terminate a sentence!) 

H. W. Fowler, in his deservedly famous handbook, A 
Dictionary of Modern English Usage (Oxford), has this 
to say about ending a sentence with a preposition: 


Those who lay down the universal principle that final 
prepositions are "inelegant" are unconsciously trying to 
deprive the English language of a valuable idiomatic re- 
source which has been used freely by all our greatest 
writers except those whose instinct for English idiom has 
been overpowered by notions of correctness derived from 
Latin standards. The legitimacy of the prepositional end- 
ing n Literary English must be uncompromisingly main- 
tained. ... 


(And of course there is the classic example of the child 
whose parent brought up to the nursery the wrong book for 
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the nightly story. Casting all restraint to the winds, the 
child inquired in a tone of bruised dignity: "What did you 
bring that book up for me to be read to out of for?" If 
you're aiming for a nervous breakdown, just try to elim- 
inate those four terminal prepositions!) 

Fowler goes on to list the reputable authors who end sen- 
tences with prepositions: Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Burton, Pepys, Swift, Defoe, Lamb, Thackeray, 
Kipling, and many others. 

In natural speech and writing, by all means end a sen- 
tence with a preposition if you wish to. Note these ex- 
amples: 


CORRECT AND NATURAL SOMEWHAT STILTED 


People to whom it is worth 
talking... 
Of what were they thinking? 


People worth talking to... 


What were they thinking of? 


The girl I was talking The girl about whom I was 
about... talking ... 

The man we were listening The man to whom we were 
[OM listening... 


The person I have the great- 
est faith in... à 


The person in whom I have 
the greatest faith... 


Margaret M. Bryant, professor of English at Brooklyn 
College, succinctly stated the case for the terminal preposi- 
tion in a paper in the January, 1947, issue of College Eng- 
lish, a magazine published by the National Council of 
"Teachers of English: 


From the time of the Old English period, prepositions 
have greatly increased in number and express many com- 
plicated relationships not found in the old idiom. Those 
who insist that final prepositions are inelegant are taking 
from the English language one of its greatest assets—its 
flexibility—an advantage realized and practiced by all 
our greatest writers except a few who, like Dryden and 
Gibbon, tried to fashion the English language after the 
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Latin. One may quickly get an idea of the extensive use 
of the final preposition by turning to H. W. Fowler's 
discussion of this matter in his Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage, where he cites a large number of exam- 
ples, including Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Bacon, the Bible, Milton, Pepys, Congreve, Swift, Defoe, 
Burke, Cowper, Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Landor, 
Ruskin, Mill, Thackeray, Arnold, Lowell, and Kipling. 
After this array of quotations from our great writers, his 
parting advice is: 

*Follow no arbitrary rule, but remember that there are 
often two or more possible arrangements between which 
ṣa choice should be consciously made; if the abnormal, or 
at least unorthodox, final preposition that has naturally 
presented itself sounds comfortable, keep it; if it does 
not sound comfortable, still keep it if it has compensating 
vigor, or when among awkward possibilities it is the least 
awkward." 


Now that we know that a preposition is a word we may 
end a sentence with (without committing grammatical sui- 
cide), perhaps we ought to be quite sure as to what, spe- 
cifically and exactly, the preposition is. 

In the course of this chapter, nine prepositions, out of 
the scores of prepositions in the language, have already 
been mentioned: 


with of to at out for about in up 


A preposition, as its name implies, has a position before 
a noun or pronoun—unless, of course, it ends the sentence, 
in which case the noun or pronoun is found somewhere be- 
fore the preposition. 

There is, however we slice it, a very definite relationship 
between a preposition and a noun (or pronoun), no matter 
what the order of their position. 

That is the principal thing to keep in mind—prepositions 
are linked with nouns or pronouns—indissolubly, inev- 
itably, every preposition ties in, somehow or other, with its 
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noun or pronoun; whether the noun or pronoun be ex- 
pressed or implied, it is governed by the preposition. 

In itself, a preposition has little meaning. 

It is unlike a verb—it shows no action. 

It is unlike a noun—it names nothing. 

It is unlike an adjective or adverb—by itself it does not 
serve to describe, limit, or qualify. 

A preposition is, rather, a link in the chain of a sentence 
—it ties a noun or pronoun fo the rest of the sentence. 

It is easy to get on good terms with prepositions. Study 
the following paragraph, in which all the prepositions are 
underlined: * 


One of the most eminent examples of nineteenth-cen- 
tury British statesmen was Sir Robert Peel. In 1812, at 
the early age of 24, he was given the post of Secretary 
of Ireland. Among the vexing questions that confronted 
him was the preservation of life and property.at a time 
when both were notoriously insecure in the Emerald 
Isle. Peel solved this problem by creating a strong Irish 
constabulary, the members of which, in tribute.to the 
founder, were soon called peelers. Seventeen years later, 
Robert Peel] organized along similar lines the first modern 
London police force; and the English, not to be outdone 
by their Irish cousins, used Peel’s first name to call the 
officers bobbies—and the name stuck. 


Notice how each of the prepositions in the paragraph 
you have studied is accompanied by its noun, with two 
exceptions to be explained shortly. 


of...examples of...24 

of . . . statesmen of . . . Secretary 
inne HUE of... Ireland 

Elba oo EIS among . . . questions 


1 From This Week; copyright by United Newspaper Magazines, Inc. 
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of...life ine Isle 
at... time in... tribute 
etc. 


The two exceptions: to be and to call. An apparent, but 
not real exception: by creating. 

The preposition to is used with a verb to form an infini- 
tive. Other examples of infinitives: to see, to have, to know, 
to use, and so on. 

The -ing from of a verb may be combined with a prepo- 
sition: by creating, for using, against working, while play- 
ing, and the like. Such a form of the verb when combined 
with a preposition is called a gerund. A gerund, while 
formed from a verb, is functioning within a sentence as 
a noun—so we do not have here a full-fledged exception 
to the rule that prepositions govern nouns or pronouns. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—+est 15 


Now that you are becoming familiar with the appear- 
ance and use of prepositions, try your hand at finding 
twenty-seven prepositions in the following paragraph: * 


A Scotsman returned to his native land shortly after 
the Revolutionary War with a fortune he had acquired 
by trading in captured ships. He was made road trustee 
of his district, and at once set about to find some better 
way of building roads, with the object of improving the 
very poor highways of the locality. When the taxpayers 
objected to the cost of the experiments, the trustee went 
ahead with them anyhow, paying for them out of his 
own pocket. This research convinced him that the most 
durable roads were those constructed of layers of broken 
stones. Some years later he was appointed surveyor gen- 
eral of Bristol roads, and was able to put his ideas into 
practice. The result was so gratifying that the House of 
Commons voted not only to reimburse John L. McAdam 
2 Ibid. 2 
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for the $40,000 of his own money that he had spent ex- 
perimenting, but to give him an extra $10,000 as a 
tribute. The macadamized road has proved that it was 


money well spent. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 15 


(forming an infinitive) verb; 


PADUA UN 


Here are the twenty-seven prepositions as they occurred 
in the paragraph, each with its noun, pronoun, gerund, or 


. to... land (noun) 

. after... war (noun) 

. with... fortune (noun) 

. by... trading (gerund) 

in...ships (noun) 

of... district (noun) 

to... find (infinitive) 

of... building 

(gerund) 

. with... object (noun) 

of...improving 

(gerund) 

. of... locality (noun) 

. to... cost (noun) 

- of... experiments 
(noun) 

. with... them (pro- 
noun) f 


Dor... 
. out of.. 


. them (pronoun) 
. pocket 
(noun) (an example of 
a double preposition) 


. of... layers (noun) 

. Of... stone (noun) 

. of... roads (noun) 
to... put (infinitive) 

. into... practice 
(noun) 

. of ... Commons 
(noun) 

. to... reimburse (infin- 
itive) 

. for... $40,000 (noun) 

. of... money (noun) 
o... give (infinitive) 


. as... tribute (noun) 


If you have given a creditable account of yourself in the 
test just completed, we may set down these truths: 
You can now spot a preposition. 
You can now determine the noun, pronoun, eT or 
verb governed by the preposition. 
Such being the case, you should know that a preposition 
and its noun, together with any modifiers of that noun, 
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make up a prepositional phrase. The preposition to and its 
verb make up an infinitive phrase. 


Here are some of the prepositional phrases from the 


paragraph about John L. McAdam: 


to his native land by trading 

after the Revolutionary of his district 
War of the locality 

with a fortune as a tribute 


in captured ships 


DO YOU GET THE POINT)—wtest 16 


Find twenty-one prepositional phrases and three infinitive 


phrases in the following paragraphs: * 


When he was the Comptroller General of France, just 
before the French Revolution, he rashly advocated rais- 
ing money by taxing the lands of the nobles. He argued 
that if the rich aristocracy would make some sacrifices, 
the country would soon be able to lighten its financial 
burdens. The landed messeigneurs were of course horri- 
fied at his radical proposals. Reduce their pensions? Melt 
down their table plate into money? The Comptroller 
soon had few friends left in the government. 

But the common people took him to their hearts. At 
the time that the Comptroller General was fighting for his 
program it had become popular to have profile portraits 
cut out of black paper and mounted, and it soon was the 
rage of Paris. 

What was more fitting than to give the name of this 
man to a type of portraiture then so much in vogue? And 
so it is that Etienne de Silhouette, finance minister of 
France, interested far more in money than in art, is re- 
membered in connection with the type of picturization 
that bears his name. 


2 Ibid. 
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CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 16 


Prepositional phrases 


. of France 

. before the French Revo- 
lution 

by taxing 

of the nobles 

at his radical proposals 
into money 

in the government 

to their hearts 

. at the time 

. for his program 

. out of black paper 


Ne 


PSO oN DUB Y 


— ee 


. of Paris 

. of this man 

. toa type 

. of portraiture 
. in vogue 

. of France 

. in money 

. in art 

. in connection 
. with the type 
. of picturization 


Infinitive phrases 


1. to lighten 


3. The Rule 


2. to bave 


3. to give 


A preposition is a perfectly good word to end a sentence 


with. 
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as easy as A B C 


v 
. What is the difference between imply and infer? 
Is it correct to say, "The reason I love you is be- 
cause you are so pretty"? 
C. Which is correct: “The cat licked it’s paws,” or 
“The cat licked its paws”? 


wa 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 


Imply, Infer 


You imply that you do not like your mother-in-law. You 
could be more direct and come right out and say so, but you 
prefer to use a certain amount of subtlety—after all, she’s 
your wife’s mother. So instead of expressing yourself un- 
equivocally, you make an implication. 

Your mother-in-law infers, from your words, your innu- 
endos, your unmistakable hints, perhaps from your actions, 
that you do not like her. She draws such an inference, and 
of course is far from pleased about it. 

To imply is to hint or express indirectly. Only a person 
speaking or acting can imply anything; or his words or 
actions can make the implication. 

To infer is to draw a conclusion from someone’s impli- 
cation, Only a listener or watcher can infer anything. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 17 


1. Your words (infer, imply) that I am a liar. 
2. Do you (infer, imply) from what he says that he dis- 
likes you? 
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3. His actions (infer, imply) that he does not know what 
he is doing. 

4. What (inference, implication) can we draw from the 
facts that Adelaide and Russell have presented to us? 

5. I resent your (inference, implication) that I cheated 
you. 

6. It is unfortunate that you are always making (impli- 
cations, inferences) about your friend's dishonesty. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 17 


1. imply 3. imply 5. implication 
2. infer 4. inference 6. implications 


B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 
The reason I love you is because you are so pretty. 


“The reason . . . is because” is perfectly acceptable in 
informal conversation. The strictly grammatical form, “The 
reason I love you is that you are so pretty" may be prefer- 
able on the literary or formal level, but in everyday speech 
no stigma attaches to using “because” after “the reason is.” 


PRO AND CON 


Q. What is your opinion of “The reason I love her is 
because she is so pretty"? Would you use the expression? 


Pro 


A. Yes, I certainly would use the expression “The rea- 
son I love her is because she is so pretty." I wouldn't use it 
because it was “correct,” because I don't like the words 
correct and incorrect. It seems to me that they strait- 
jacket the language. I would rather say that the phrase that 
you have asked about has been made acceptable by com- 
mon usage. 

I could easily write a book on this general subject if any- 
body would read it. It is rather amusing that Ralph Waldo 
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Emerson is on my side, and he certainly could hardly be 
called a roustabout. Perhaps you have already seen the fol- 
lowing quotation from one of his books. If you haven't, it 
may interest and amuse you. Says the sage: 


The language of the street is always strong. What can 
describe the folly and emptiness of scolding but the word 
"jawing"? I feel, too, the force of the double negative, 
though clean contrary to our grammar rules. And I con- 
fess to some pleasure from the stinging rhetoric of a 
rattling oath in the mouth of truckmen and teamsters. 
How laconic and brisk it is by the side of a page of the 
North American Review. Cut these words and they 
bleed; they are vascular and alive; they walk and run. 
Moreover, they who speak them have this elegancy, that 
they do not trip in their speech. It is a shower of bullets, 
whilst Cambridge men and Yale men correct themselves 
and begin again at every half-sentence. 


Now I love words. Yet to me there is nothing sacred 
about them. Or about pronunciation. Or spelling. Or gram- 
mar. True, these departments are all subject to rules. But 
many of the rules are merely a point in time. That is, they 
were not the rules yesterday, nor will they be the rules of 
tomorrow. If the scholars had their way these rules would 
remain static. Pronunciations would be precise. Grammar 
standardized. Definitions fixed. And the new words that en- 
tered the language would never, never come from the 
mouths of the unwashed of Ipswich. But bothersome folks 
who don't know any better are continually changing their 
ideas about language, and are constantly inventing new 
terms. And when they do, the scholars have to go into a 
huddle and retailor the rules to fit. 

'To my proletarian mind this is just fine. For the language 
we speak is a fluid phenomenon, and if we allow the dic- 
tionary brass hats too much authority, we might find our- 
selves with a medium of expression that had become as 
rigid and lifeless as Latin. 
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If my youngest child should say, “I don't want no spin- 
ach," it would be clear to me, in spite of the purists, that 
she had a double dislike for the vegetable. Y will even carry 
my Declaration of Independence to a greater extreme. It is 
often my pleasure, during a day's work, to say “It is me” 
precisely as the wise French say "C'est moi.” And despite 
the purists, I think it is well to wisely split an infinitive now 
and then. And in my faith there are times when a preposi- 
tion is the perfect thing to end a sentence with, if for no 
other reason than to show, by small rebellions, that gram- 


mar is our servant and not our master. 
—Wilfred Funk 


Dr. Funk is a noted lexicographer. He is the publisher of 
Your Life, author of the Reader's Digest feature, “It Pays 
to Increase Your Word Power," coauthor of 30 Days to a 
More Powerful Vocabulary and author of The Way to Vo- 
cabulary Power and Culture. 


Con 


A. I find the expression "The reason is because" awk- 
ward and on a par with "different than" in ear-grating 
quality. 

—Pegeen Fitzgerald 


Mrs. Fitzgerald is a famous radio personality. She is the 
feminine half of “The Fitzgeralds,” the popular radio show. 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


The cat licked it’s paws, or 
The cat licked its paws? 


Its means belonging to it, and signifies ownership. 
It’s means it is, and is a contracted form, me apostrophe 
taking the place of the omitted letter i. 
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CORRECT FORMS: 


The cat licked its paws. 

The baby has soiled its diaper. 

(Other possessive pronouns, like ours, hers, theirs, sim- 
ilarly omit any apostrophe. The apostrophe to denote pos- 
session is found only in nouns, not pronouns: boy’s, girl’s, 
boys’, girls’, etc.) 
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chapter 8 HOW TO SUBSTITUTE 


1. The Problem 


Which is correct: “Everyone came on time but she,” or 
“everyone came on time but her”? 


2. The Solution 


She and her are obviously different forms of the same 
word. 3 
Grammatically speaking, we call these forms cases. 

She is the nominative case of one of the personal pro- 
nouns. 

Her is the objective case of the same personal pronoun. 

A large proportion of the grammatical errors that adults 
make stems from a basic confusion as to the proper uses 
of these two cases of the personal pronoun. 

But what are pronouns? 

And what is case? 


PRONOUNS 


Pronouns are substitute nouns. Instead of saying the 
man (a noun), we may convey an identical meaning by 
substituting he (a personal pronoun). 

Instead of saying all the people (a noun), we can sub- 
stitute everyone (an indefinite pronoun). 

Instead of asking wAich man? (a noun), we can substi- 
tute an interrogative pronoun, and say who? 

A book has come into your hands. You flip through the 
pages and decide that you would be interested in the con- 
tents. So you can say to someone, “The book I am holding 
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looks like an interesting book." On the other hand, you 
could (and probably would) phrase your thought more suc- 
cintly by eliminating a number of words: “This looks like 
an interesting book." You would then be substituting a de- 
monstrative pronoun, this, for the noun book. 

We have various types of pronouns: 


Personal pronouns. Words which substitute for nouns 
referring to persons: 


I p; she 
you we 
he they 


Interrogative pronouns. Words which substitute for nouns 
and ask questions: 


who? what? which? 


Relative pronouns. Words which relate to, and substitute 
for, previously mentioned nouns: 


who which that 


The man who came to dinner 
~~ 
The book which I hold 
<—. 
The telephone that I have 
DNE : s 
Demonstrative pronouns. Words which substitute for 
nouns and also function to point out: 


this that these those- this one that one 


Indefinite pronouns. Words which substitute for nouns 
and are vague and general, rather than specific, in mean- 
ing: 
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anyone either each one 


everyone neither any 

no one both some 
someone none several 
all much 

few each 

CASE 


There are three cases in English—nominative, objective, 
and possessive. Since the use of the possessive case presents 
few, if any, difficulties, we will concentrate on the nomina- 
tive and objective cases. 


NOMINATIVE FORMS OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


I we 

you 

he, she they 
CORRESPONDING OBJECTIVE FORMS OF THE PERSONAL 

PRONOUNS 

me us 

you 

him, her them 


The case of a pronoun is determined by a number of 
rules, only one of which is relevant to the problem of this 
chapter. To wit: 

The objective case of a pronoun is used in a preposi- 
tional phrase. 


Speak to me. 

Go with him. 

Wait for her. 

He spoke of us. 

We'll send the letter to ther tonight. 


The pronoun within the prepositional phrase is known as 
the object of the preposition. 
01 


And the object of a preposition, as its name would sug- 
gest, is in the objective case. : 

In the sentence under consideration, “Everyone came on 
time but (she?—her?)," but is a preposition which links 
the pronoun to the rest of the sentence and forms, with the 
pronoun, a prepositional phrase. The correct choice, then, 


would be the objective form—Aer. 


GRAMMATICALLY 
PREFERABLE 


No one has thanked you but 
me. 

We understood everyone but 
him. 

Everyone but her is dressed 
for the occasion. 

You've insulted everyone 
but us. 

Why do you trust anyone 
but them? 


GRAMMATICALLY 
INDEFENSIBLE 


No one has thanked you 
but 7. 

We understood everyone but 
he. 

Everyone is dressed for the 
occasion but she. 

You've insulted everyone 
but we. 

Why do you trust anyone 
but they? 


In these sentences but has the meaning of except. With 
such a meaning, but is always a preposition. 


3. The Rule 


Is the pronoun the object of a preposition? Use the ob- 
jective case. When the word but means except, it is a prepo- 
sition and is to be followed by an objective pronoun. 


PRO AND CON 


Q. Do you ever use the nominative case of a pronoun 
after the word except, as for instance in a sentence like, 
“Everyone is here except he"? Do you ever hear this usage 
from your friends or associates? What is your opinion of 
the usage? 
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Con 


A. I never use the nominative case after "except," even 
when I am writing to my best friends. I have never heard 
my friends or associates use it in that way, and if they did, 
I should be inclined to drop them. 


—Lester Markel 


Mr. Markel is Sunday Editor of The New York Times. 


4. The Test 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—+est 18 


10. 


. No one but (he, him) can help you. 
- No one can help you except (I, me). 
. Everyone was most ‘agreeable to you except (she, 


her). 


. Everyone but (she, her) was most agreeable to you. 
. Who but (we, us) has enough money to finance 


such a venture? 

Who has enough money to finance such a venture 
except (we, us)? 

We spoke to everyone but (she, her). 

She likes everyone but (he, him). 

Do you see all your friends here? Everyone except 
(they, them). 

They all failed the test but (I, me). 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING——answers to test 18 
1. him 3. her SOUS 7. her 9. them 


2. me 


4. her 6. us 8. him 10. me 
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as easy SABC 


VI 
A. What is the difference between stationary and sta- 
tionery? 
B. Is it correct to say, “That dress is different than 
mine”? 
C. Which is correct: “He practices preventive medi- 
cine,” or “He practices preventative medicine”? 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 
Stationary, Stationery 


Is something fixed, in one place, unmoving? It is station- 
ary (with the a). 

Paper, letterheads, envelopes, and similar appurtenances 
for correspondence, are stationery (with the e). 

Standing still—note the a in stand: stationary. 

Paper, etc.—note the er in paper: stationery. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—est 19 


1. Keep the right hand (stationary, stationery) and move 
the left along the edge of the slide. 

2. We have just ordered some new (stationary, station- 
ery). : 

3. Your (stationary, stationery) is of a very odd color. 

4. Modern houses no longer have (stationary, station- 
ery) walls. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 19 
1. stationary 2. stationery 3. stationery 4. stationary 
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B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 


That dress is different than mine. 


Quite a to-do is sometimes made in textbooks and speech 
manuals over the necessity for using the preposition from 
after the adjective different or the adverb differently. “He 
is different from me,” “That dress is different from mine,” 
“The battle came out differently from what we had ex- 
pected” are offered as the only respectable forms. To say 
“He is different than I,” “That dress is different than mine,” 
or “The battle came out differently than we had expected" 
is not only forbidden by such books, but the sentences 
themselves are variously labeled slang, illiterate, ignorant, 
ungrammatical, or downright. sinful. 

One such recent publication offers the following precept: 
"Lilacs are different from (not than) peonies, poinsettias, 
and pansies." In a later chapter in the same book, a test 
sentence offered to the reader is as follows: “People who 
show good taste in spech are different (than, from) others." 
And the answers following the test unequivocally, unquali- 
fiedly, call for from as the correct choice. 

Yet this same author, addressing the reader on another 
page of the book, says: "There are five words which are 
pronounced differently when they are nouns (the name of 
something) than when they are adjectives." 

On the next page, the author points out that "there are 
six more interesting words which are pronounced differ- 
ently when they are adjectives than when they are past 


. participles. . . ." The italics are of course my own, but even 


without the italics a reader is justifiably confused by an 


| author who sets up a rule and then calmly proceeds to vio- 
. late it. 


Different than (and differently than) are well-established, 
popular, acceptable English idioms, and while not quite as 
formal or “pure” as different from and differently from, 
they are certainly not by any means incorrect English. 

The Merriam-Webster Collegiate Dictionary has this to 


on 


say about different: “Usually followed by from, but also by 
to, especially colloquially in England, and by than." 

And Pooley’ notes a long list of reputable authors in 
whose works different than may be found: H. G. Wells, De 
Quincey, Addison, Steele, Defoe, Richardson, and many 
others. Pooley continues: 


It may be seen then that different than is no stranger 
in literature, past or present, and that it is by no means 
as reprehensible as the textbook writers would have it. 
While there is little doubt that different from is the cur- 
rently preferred form, different than is a possible substi- 
tute to be found in reputable writers and polite conver- 
sation. 


It is obvious, then, that different than and differently 
than are at least permissible, if not necessarily preferable, 
in informal speech; it is certainly impossible to call them 
“incorrect.” 

In the case of the verb to differ, from alone is used, as 
in, “He differs from his brother in appearance,” unless a 
difference of opinion is meant, in which case with is regu- 
larly used, as in, “I differ with you on that point.” 


PRO AND CON 


Q. Modern grammarians maintain that “The outcome is 
different than we had expected” is correct, idiomatic Eng- 
lish, established by common usage among educated people 
and completely acceptable in informal conversation. Do 
you agree? Would you use the expression in your everyday 
speech? 


Pro 


L 
A. The particular expression you mention, “the outcome 
is different than we had expected," appears to me to be 


1 Robert C. Pooley, Teaching English Usage (Appleton-Century). 
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about as correct as any expression I ever use. In fact, this 
particular idiom has been in popular usage for so long I 
think your point is sort of academic. 

If you really do wish to use my opinion on this, let me 
say seriously that I agree that any phrase of this kind, 
which most people would fail to recognize as actually in- 
correct, is certainly acceptable in informal conversation, as 
you say, and even in "formal" conversation. Only the strict- 
est purist would object to it. 

—Jerome Beatty, Jr. 


Mr. Beatty is a columnist on the Saturday Review. 
Pro 


A. Yes, I agree with the*modern grammarians who be- 
lieve the sentence you give is correct. 

I believe the English language, which is a tool in com- 
munication, should be considered in the same light as other 
tools of present-day living and should be adjusted to the 
changing times just as are the methods of manufacturing, 
food cultivation, transportation and the like. 

We are talking today about jet-propelled airplanes. Why 
not talk also of streamlined speaking and writing! I am all 
for a progressive way of looking at grammar. 

—Oscar Dystel 


Mr. Dystel is editorial adviser of Parents Institute, Inc. 
Pro 


Steve is a somewhat chastened boy, different in several 
subtle ways than when we last saw him in action. 
—Clifford Odets, Night Music 


Mr. Odets is the well-known playwright, author of several 
Broadway successes, including Waiting for. Lefty, Golden 
Boy, Rocket to the Moon. 
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Pro 


The “Mirrors of Washington,” if it had been written by 

a Democrat, would have reflected differently than the same 
mirrors from the pen of a Republican. 

—Donald L. Laird, in Increasing 

Personal Efficiency (Harper) 


Dr. Laird is professor of psychology at Colgate Univer- 
sity and author of numerous popular books on practical 
psychology. 


Q. Would you be willing, in your everyday speech or 
informal conversation, to use the word than after different 
or differently? 


Con 


A. For myself, I habitually use from rather than than 
with different and it’s habit so strongly ingrained by now 
that I'm afraid any other usage would be a self-conscious 
and affected one. And affectation in either direction is to 
me one unforgivable sin of speech. 

—Jay Nelson Tuck 


Mr. Tuck was formerly the television editor of the New 
York Post. 


Pro 


A. I certainly would—and do—use different than, even 
though fundamentalists consider it wrong. 

English needs a good overhauling, and there are cer- 
tainly plenty of precedents for it. We have gone a long 
way from Elizabethan English, for instance, and no one— 
not even the purists—is crying for its return. 

If writing is an art (and I like to believe that it is), then 
it must progress. Painting and music have progressed to 
express the modern thought of modern man. The painter 
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is not bound to the primary colors in his tubes. He can mix 
them as he wills. Only the results count. That goes for 
words, too. We don't have to be bound by the premixed 
stuff that has come down to us from God-knows-where. 
And when someone in the subway says “We need a man 
like Roosevelt was," I'm not going to correct his English. 
His meaning is clear. 
—Richard A. Yaffe 


Mr. Yaffe was foreign editor of the newspaper PM. 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


He practices preventive medicine, or 
He practices preventative medicine? 


Most dictionaries now accept the word preventative as 
a substitute for the older and shorter form, preventive, 
both as adjective and noun. However, careful writers and 
speakers still show a decided preference for preventive. 


PREFERABLE FORMS: 


He practices preventive medicine. 

What preventive can we use? 

Has medical science discovered any preventive for can- 
cer? 
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chapter 9 HOW TO JOIN 


1. The Problem 


Is it correct to say, “Between you and J, she’s older than 
her husband thinks she is"? 


2. The Solution 


The crucial word in this sentence is between. 

Between is a preposition. 

The words between you and 1 form a prepositional 
phrase. 

In this phrase we have, not one object, but two: 


FIRST OBJECT: you : 
SECOND OBJECT: I 


These objects are joined by the word and. 

And is a conjunction, a part of speech which, you will 
recall from chapter 3, serves to join (junc) words to- 
gether (con). 

But the object of a preposition is in the objective case, 
according to the rule formulated in chapter 8. 

I is a nominative personal pronoun. 

On the face of it, then, the sentence which illustrates 
the problem of this chapter is incorrect—an objective pro- 
noun is required in a prepositional phrase. 

Corrected version: “Between you and me, she's older 
than her husband thinks she is." 


There are other conjunctions besides and. Any word 
which joins similar parts is a conjunction. Note the fol- 
lowing: 
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JOINING TWO NOUNS: war or peace 
JOINING NOUN AND PRONOUN: Gerbrand or I 
JOINING TWO ADJECTIVES: Tired but happy 


Sometimes a conjunction is in two parts, as in the fol- 
lowing: 


JOINING Two NOUNS: Either the pen or the pencil will do. 
JOINING TWO PRONOUNS: Neither you nor I will ever 
know. 
JOINING TWO NOUNS: Both Daphne Pereles and Alice 
Fennell are here. 


Either . . . or, neither . . . nor, both... and are called 
correlative conjunctions. 


Perhaps we had better pause for a moment to recall that 
a word may be any one of the eight parts of speech, de- 
pending exclusively on its function within a sentence. We 
have already met but (meaning except) as a preposition in 
the sentence “Everyone came on time but her.” Now we 
encounter the same word as a conjunction in tired but 
happy. We have already worked with either, neither, and 
both as indefinite pronouns. We see in this chapter that 
they can also be correlative conjunctions. To determine 
what part of speech a word is you must consider how that 
word functions within the framework of a sentence. Con- 
sider: 


THE PREPOSITION but: No one but him can do it. 
(But him is a prepositional phrase.) 
THE CONJUNCTION but: He will come but he will be late. 
(But joins two ideas.) 
THE INDEFINITE PRONOUN either: Can you use either of 
these books? 
THE CORRELATIVE CONJUNCTION either ... or: To suc- 
ceed, you must be either lucky or smart. 
Either CAN ALSO BE USED AS AN ADJECTIVE: Hold up 
either hand. 
a 
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THE INDEFINITE PRONOUN both: Do you need both? 

THE CORRELATIVE CONJUNCTION both . . . and: Do you 
need both the Packard and the Chrysler tonight? 

Both CAN ALSO BE AN ADJECTIVE: Both cars are in the 
garage. xe 


Besides and, or, but, and the correlatives, there are many 
other conjunctions, most of them functioning as joiners of 
related ideas into single sentences. Note the following: 


I will speak to him if he speaks to me first. 
Although he is her husband, she does not love him. 
When it rains, my rheumatism bothers me. 

Since you're so smart, what is the correct answer? 


4 
In general, conjunctions are words which join similar 


parts of speech or related ideas in a sentence. 


3. The Rule 


Does a prepositional phrase contain two or more ob- 


jects? All such objects are in the objective case. 


4. The Test 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 20 


Check the correct personal pronoun in each sentence: 


1. When he sent the letter to my sister and (I, me), he 
felt he had done all that was possible to do under 
the circumstance. 


2. Between you and (I, me), J think she's lying. 1 

3. You've thanked everyone but (he, him) and his 
father. 

4. We're never going to speak to the principal or (she 
her) again. j 


5. No one is here except (we, us) and the servants, 
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10. 


. Would you like to take a walk with Adelaide and 


(I, me)? 


7. Let him sit near Mary and (we, us). 
8. 
9. This is a special arrangement between Charlie and 


Take a place in line after the boys and (she, her). 


(we, us). 
] have nothing against Herb and (she, her); I do, 
however, wish to see justice done. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 20 


As each of the required choices in the sentences on which 
you have just worked functioned as one of the objects in a 
prepositional phrase, the objective case of the personal pro- 
noun should have been checked throughout. This was the 
second choice in each sentence. 
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as easy as A B C 


vil 
A. What is the difference between ingenious and in- 
genuous? 
B. Is it correct to say, “It’s a nice day"? 
C. Which is preferable: “Now you're talking like J,” 
or "Now you're talking like me"? 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 


Ingenious, Ingenuous 


Thomas Alva Edison was ingenious. 

One must be ingenious to keep a jump ahead of the High 
Cost of Living. 

One can be an ingenious liar, an ingenious inventor. 


Young children, on the other hand, are ingenuous. They 
are (usually) frank, unsophisticated, aboveboard. (Some 
kids, of course, are quite the opposite—they are preco- 
cious as all hell.) 


Thus, these two words, which are spelled and pro- 
nounced so similarly, are very different in meaning. 

Ingenious (pronounced in-JEEN-yus) means clever, 
shrewd, inventive, resourceful. The noun is ingenuity. 

Ingenuous (pronounced in-JEN-yoo-us) means open, 
frank, candid, free from reserve or dissimulation. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—+test 21 


1. He (ingeniously, ingenuously) parried every question 
the opposing lawyer asked him. 
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2. He is too (ingenious, ingenuous) to try to deceive 
you. 

3. Such (ingenuity, ingenuousness) in a grown woman 
is unusual. 

4. If you are (ingenious, ingenuous) you'll be able to 
figure some means of escape. 

5. He made a completely (ingenious, ingenuous) admis- 
sion of his purposes. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 21 


1. ingeniously 3. ingenuousness 5. ingenuous 
2. ingenuous 4. ingenious 


B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 
It's a nice day. 


“Reprehensible!” 

“Illiterate grammar." 

“Vulgar, slang!" 

"Never used by respectable people." 

These are some of the reactions which purists have to- 
ward the idiomatic use of nice with the meaning of pleas- 
ant Or agreeable. Yet the Merriam-Webster dictionary 
gives, among others, the following definitions of rice: 
“pleasing, agreeable, properly modest, well-mannered.” 

The judges who answered Leonard’s questionnaire ' al- 
most unanimously approved the use of nice in the expres- 
sion, “There are some nice people here,” as established, 
correct English. And your own experience doubtless attests 
that cultivated people generally, frequently, and unasham- 
edly use nice in the sense of pleasant. If you are normal, 
you use it yourself—without apologizing for your grammar, 

(Nice formerly had only one meaning: exact, precise; 
and purists are sufficiently reactionary to try.to restrict the 
word to that meaning.) 

1 See chapter 25. 
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Perfectly allowable and completely current are expres- 
sions like the following: 

Be nice to him. 

We've had a nice time. 

We'll go if it's a nice day. 

We had a nice dinner. 

(Chief valid objection to the word is that it can be used 
to the point of monotony—everything that is not down- 
right intolerable is often called nice by people whose vo- 
cabularies need a little freshening up. Such objection, of 
course, can be made to any word which is overused.) 


PRO AND CON 


O. Many modern grammarians maintain that “We had 
a nice time at her party" is correct, idiomatic English, 
established by common usage among educated people. Do 
you agree? Would you use the expression in your everyday 
Speech? 


Con (but apparently not seriously) 
A. Yd prefer “good” or “merry” or “fine.” It's not nice 
to use nice that way. 


—Walter Winchell 


Walter Winchell is the well-known newspaper and radio 
columnist. 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 
Now you're talking like J, or Now you're talking like me? 


Like is a preposition and is followed by the objective 
case of the pronoun. 
PREFERABLE FORMS: ^ 


Now yov're talking like me (not I). 
He dresses just like me (not /). 
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Why do you act like her (not she)? 
You talk just like him (not he). 
They look like us (not we). 

We look like them (not they). 
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chapter 10 How TO SHOW EMOTION 


There are times in life when words are a superfluity—un- 
der the influence of a tremendous emotion the most expres- 
sive language seems inadequate. Great pain, or fear, or 
sorrow, Or ecstasy, or wonder does not usually tend to 
loosen the tongue. 

Human beings often relieve a deep feeling with single 
word exclamations like alas! oh! ah! fie! pshaw! gosh! 
damn! wow! or similar conventional syllables. Such words, 
if they may be called words, are unlike nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, adjectives, adverbs, conjunctions, or prepositions in 
that they do not'function within the framework of a sen- 
tence nor in direct relation to other parts of speech. 

These exclamations, and others like them, are called 
interjections, and are the last of the eight great categories 
into which English words are divided. 
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as easy as A B C 


VIII 
A. What is the difference between rob and steal? 
B. Is it correct to say, “Can I have another piece of 
cake?" 
C. Which is preferable: “This data is interesting,” or 
“These data are interesting"? 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 
Rob, Steal 


You rob a person, a house, a safe, an apartment, a desk. 

You steal a person’s wallet, his clothes from the house, 
his jewels from the safe, his valuables from the apartment, 
his love letters from the desk. 

To rob is to take (illegally, of course) the contents of 
something or the possessions of someone. 

To steal is to take (again, illegally) the thing itself, or 
to kidnap the person. 

To steal a desk is to remove it physically (and illegally). 

To rob a desk is to open the drawers of the desk and 
take therefrom what suits your fancy. The desk remains 
where you found it. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 22 


1. When we returned, we found the front door ajar and 
the house (robbed, stolen). i 

2. They (robbed, stole) Mrs. Van Sweringen’s house, 
(robbing, stealing) her furs, jewels, and valuable 
paintings. 
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3. To (rob, steal) a bank is no mean task; to (rob, 
steal) it is probably quite impossible. 

4. The thieves (robbed, stole) all my money. 

5. I don't worry about anyone (robbing, stealing) my 
money; I'm insured against theft. 


& 
CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 22 


1. robbed 2. robbed, stealing 3. rob, steal 4. stole 5. stealing 


B. The Grammar of Allowable "Errors" 
Can I have another piece of cake? 


There is, at best, questionable wisdom in “correcting” the 
English of children who ask permission by means of the 
Word can. 

Psychologically, it is perhaps most unwise. 

If it is your purpose to inculcate in your youngsters con- 
ventional habits of politeness, and if you believe that may 
(in place of can) is on a par with please and thank you, 
you will be interested to know that child psychologists gen- 
erally agree (see The Child from Five to Ten, by Dr. 
Arnold Gesell) that politeness in speech is most effectively 
taught by example, not by precept. 

If you wish your child to say “please” and “thank you" 
(say the psychologists), you have only to be quite sure that 
you yourself always do so, when the occasion warrants the 
use of such words. 

If you wish your child to say “May I” when seeking per- 
mission and “Can I" only when questioning a physical or 
mental ability, you had best be quite certain that you your- 
self consistently follow the rigid rule that may refers to 
permission, can only to ability. 

But there you will have trouble. 

Suppose another child requests the pleasure of your 
youngster's company outdoors. (The other child will doubt- 
less say, “Can Johnnie come out to play?" even if his 
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mother is as polite as you are, for that is the natural, idio- 
matic way to phrase the request.) ; 

Are you absolutely sure that you do not answer—and in 
your own child's hearing—“No, he can’t—he’s going to 
have a bath”? 

Unquestionably you are talking about permission, for 
Johnnie has all the physical ability and mental competence 
he needs to go outdoors. However, what he lacks—and this 
is of course crucial—is your permission to leave the house. 

If your child hears you using can’t for a denial of per- 
mission, he may reflect darkly that the rules you set up are 
rather arbitrary and discriminatory (he'll phrase this 
thought in his own words of course, or the reaction may 
even be wordless) since you yourself do not always observe 
them. 

The psychological effect.of such a situation may be 
greater (especially on a sensitive child whose patience has 
been tried to the snapping point by continual corrections 
of may or can) than you realize. 

The linguistic facts are as follows: 


1. Can't I is used almost universally, by people of educa- 
tion, in preference to the somewhat stilted mayn’t I or may 
I not. This refers to the other personal pronouns as well. 
(“Why can’t we have this apartment, if the present tenant 
is moving out?” “Why can’t he speak? Isn't this a free 
country?") 

2. Similarly, you can't or you cannot is more generally 
used than you may not. (“No, you can't have your dessert 
until you finish your string beans!") 

3. Can and may are often used interchangeably in refer- 
ence to permission. ("Can I use your coat tomorrow?" 
“John can go if he wants to, but I’m staying home." *Can 
Ispeak to Mr. Sack, please?") 

4. May is perhaps the somewhat politer form of asking 
permission—but can is perfectly correct English. An over- 
stressing of the niceties of distinction between can and 
may (that is, using may whenever any type of permission 
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is involved) is likely to make your speech sound a bit on 
the prissy side. 

Websters New World Dictionary gives as one of the 
definitions of the word can: "[Colloq.], to be permitted; 
may" —and adds, *. . . in informal and colloquial usage, 
can is most frequently used to express permission, espe- 
cially in interrogative and negative statements (can’t I 
£0?, you cannot!) ." 

Professor Porter Perrin! states: “In informal and collo- 
quial speech, can is used for both permission and ability." 

Professor Sterling Andrus Leonard * remarks, in refer- 
ence to the sentence “Can I be excused from this class?": 
“Probably the fitness of this expression is a matter of taste, 
rather than usage. But it cannot be listed as vulgar or un- 
cultivated in the face of the large number of judges who 
recognize its frequent use by cultivated people." 


PRO AND CON 


Q. Many modern grammarians maintain that "Why can't 
I run out and play, Mother?" is correct, idiomatic English, 
established by common usage among educated people. Do 
you agree? Would you use similar expressions in your 
everyday speech? 


Pro 


A. Pm afraid I have used similar expressions in my 
everyday speech and it pleases me to think that they may 
be legitimatized. 

—Mary Margaret McBride 


Mary Margaret McBride is a famous radio personality 
and newspaper columnist. 


1 Writer's Guide and Index to English (Scott, Foresman). 
2 Facts about Current English Usage (National Council of Teachers of 


English). 
LZ 


Pro 


A. Yes, I'd vote for Johnny saying it to mother; any- 
thing else might sound stilted and upholstered. Quant à 
moi, I suppose I’ve used similar expressions in speech with- 
out feeling like a grammatical leper; but in print, I'm not 
so sure. 

—Norman Cousins 


Norman Cousins is the editor of the Saturday Review, 
and author of a number of books, including Modern Man 
Is Obsolete. 


Q. Do you ever use the word “can” in an expression 
like “Can I see Mr. Brown if he is not busy?" Do you hear 
this use from your friends or associates? 


Con 


A. I look up sometimes when I am addressing a golf ball, 
and I assume that I am also inattentive in the matter of 
speech, 

In answer to your question, however, I don’t remember 
hearing myself use “can” when I am seeking a permission. 
So I would report that I don’t use the expression, “Can I 
see Mr. Brown if he is not busy?” Nor do I hear friends 
or associates make such requests. 

When an oculist is testing my eyes, however, I frequently 
hear the question, “Can you read that chart?” I also hear 
the expression, “Can you see by the dawn’s early light?” 
and the answer is generally “Yes.” 

—William Chenery 


Mr. Chenery was formerly publisher of Collier's. 
O. Many modern grammarians maintain that “Can I 


have another piece of cake?" (asking permission) is cor- 
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rect, idiomatic English, established by common usage 
among educated people. Do you agree? Would you use the 
expression in your everyday spech? 


Noncommittal 


A, At our house I neither can nor may have a piece of 
cake, because it's fattening. 
—Leonard Lyons 


Mr. Lyons is the conductor of the internationally famous 
“Lyons Den” in the New York Post and other newspapers. 


Con 


A. I guess I'm not a modern grammarian. I still hold to 
the old rules of grammar and syntax. Woolley taught that 
can and may have entirely different meanings—one suggests 
ability to do something; the other permission to do some- 
thing. What's the point of eliminating that very important 
distinction? 

—William I. Nichols 


Mr. Nichols is editor of This Week. 
Pro 


A. Personally, I think we all are prone to misunderstand 
the function and use of language. Being mentally too lazy 
to think a thing out to its logical conclusion, we say, 
“Words convey ideas," and then let it go at that. 

How do words convey ideas? 

From the beginning of time when language grew from 
sounds into words, the human mind has associated certain 
ideas with spoken or written word combinations. There- 
fore, word combinations have individualized meanings, 
predicated solely on association. 

The point I am making may seem elemental and trite, 
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but its significance is largely missed by all students of com- 
position and grammar. 

] have repeatedly found that many beginning writers 
have a basic idea for a good story. They tell it in inept lan- 
guage, but, because that is the language they have chosen 
in which to convey the idea, the same idea is brought back 
to their minds whenever they read what they have written. 
Therefore, a beginning writer will frequently have a good 
story and think he has placed it on paper so that other 
readers will get the atmosphere, characterization and ac- 
tion of the story. Other readers fail to do so because the 
writer has been inept in his choice of word combinations. 
The author, however, cannot detect this fault, because 
every time he reads the story, the story image is again 
formed in his own mind. 

For this reason, there are actually many different lan- 
guages spoken under the heading of the "English lan- 
guage." There are the sweat-covered, rugged word combi- 
nations that stand for power and virility, and there is the 
sterile, academic, superaccurate speech of the intellectuals. 

In my own instance, I never care a hang about whether 
the things I say or the things I write are grammatically cor- 
rect. I am trying to transmit an idea and convey an impres- 
sion; and as long as I can do that, I will leave it to more 
erudite authorities to quarrel over whether a certain word 
usage has been sufficiently established to be considered 
correct grammar. 

The fallacy of such arbitrary choosing lies in the fact 
that if such a position is carried to its logical conclusion, 
it is the mere repetition of error which eventually estab- 
lishes authenticity. 

So far as I am concerned, I'd say, “Can I have another 
piece of cake?" 

—Erle Stanley Gardner 


Mr. Gardner is the world famous author of The D.A. 
Calls a Turn, Case of the Black-Eyed Blonde, and The 
Case of the Half-Awakened Wife. He is perhaps the most 
prolific writer of mystery novels of our times. 
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C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


This data is interesting, or 
These data are interesting? 


Data is generally considered a plural noun, the singular 
of which is datum. Datum is rarely, if ever, used in every- 
day speech, and it is only natural, therefore, that many 
people look upon data as a singular, considering it to mean 
“a piece of information." However, in best usage, data 
means *a number of pieces of information" and takes a 
plural adjective (these or those) and a plural verb. 

This is a list of the most common words which look like 
singulars but are in truth plurals. (They are all of Latin 
or Greek origin, and have the classical plural endings; 
hence, the lack of an s at the end of each word.) 


data (sing.: datum) automata (sing.: automa- 
phenomena (sing.: phe- ton) 
nomenon) foci (sing.: focus) 
criteria (sing.: criterion) formulae (sing.: formula) 
candelabra (sing.: candela- memoranda (sing.: memo- 
brum) randum) 
media (sing.: medium) vertebrae (sing.: vertebra) 


PREFERABLE FORMS: 


These data are interesting. 

These phenomena are worth noting. 

Your criteria are not valid. 

The candelabra are tarnished. 

New media are necessary. 

They act like automata. 

Wounds present foci of infection. 

The formulae have to be changed. 

The memoranda on the Lillienthal case are on your 
desk. 

Three vertebrae were broken. 
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chapter 11 HOW TO MEASURE YOUR 
PROGRESS—YOUR FIRST 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


You have just finished a period of intensive training in the 
art of analyzing the functions of words. 

The ability to identify parts of speech is not so sterile 
nor useless as it may at first sound. It is true that you are 
not going to be a happier person because you know the 
difference between adjectives and adverbs. Nor, certainly, 
will you materially increase your chances of commercial, 
Social, professional, or amorous success by becoming an 
expert in distinguishing between, say, nouns and verbs. 

But you have taken the first, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, step in becoming grammatically sophisticated. If, 
by inspection, you can identify, with reasonable accuracy, 
the name of each word in a sentence, you have mastered 
the first principle of the interrelationship of words. 

That, basically, is what grammar is—the interdependent 
functioning of the parts of a sentence. There is, of course, 
much more to grammar than the parts of speech—but the 
parts of speech are the foundation on which we will build 
your complete understanding of English grammar. From 
here on up, we can discuss subjects and predicates; simple, 
complex and compound sentences; transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs; active and passive voice; participles, infinitives, 
and gerunds; phrases and clauses; and other such fascinat- 
ing mysteries of grammar. We can discuss them much more 
intelligently than we would otherwise have been able to 
do, now that you can tell one part of speech from another. 

I cannot, therefore, stress too emphatically the impor- 
tance of your feeling quite self-assured about parts of 
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speech. And so let me ask you to make a rapid review of 
some of the main points we've covered—and then to take 
a quick test of your learning before we go on to more com- 
plex aspects of the subject. 


The Main Points 


IN GRAMMATICAL TERMINOLOGY AND FUNCTION 


1. There are eight parts of speech: verb, noun, pro- 
noun, adjective, adverb, preposition, conjunction, and in- 
terjection. 

2. The verb is a word of action which carries the 
thought of a sentence. A few verbs, most commonly the 
forms of to be, show state of being rather than action. 
Such are copulative verbs. A verb may occur in two or 
more parts, in which case it is called a verb phrase. 

3. A noun is the name of a person, place, thing, idea, 
concept, or activity. 

4. An adjective describes, limits, or in some way modi- 
fies a noun or pronoun. 

5. An adverb modifies a verb, adjective, or other ad- 
verb. 

6. A preposition links a noun or pronoun to the rest 
of the sentence; and with such a noun or pronoun (plus 
any modifiers) forms a prepositional phrase. 

7. 'The preposition to may introduce a verb, and with 
it forms an infinitive. 

8. A gerund is an -ing form of a verb which, however, 
functions as a noun within the framework of the sentence. 

9. A pronoun substitutes for a noun. The commonest 
types of pronouns are personal, interrogative, relative, de- 
monstrative, and indefinite pronouns. 

10. A personal pronoun has various forms, dependent 
on its case—nominative, objective, or possessive. 

11. A pronoun used as object of a preposition is in the 
objective case form. E 

12. A conjunction joins parallel elements, such as noun 
and pronoun, adverb and adverb, idea and idea, etc. 
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13. A word may be any one of several parts of speech, 
according to its function in a sentence. 

14. An interjection is a particle which is unrelated to 
the other words in a sentence, and which generally is in- 
dicative of emotion. 


IN USAGE 


1. Effect is usually a noun, affect usually a verb. Effect 
may also be a verb, with the specialized meaning of bring 
about or cause to happen. 

2. Principal is an adjective, except when it refers to a 
person or sum of money, in which instance it may be a 
noun. Principle is only a noun. 

3. Slow may be, and usually is, used adverbially in cer- 
tain idiomatic patterns. 

4. A sentence may end with a preposition. 

5. Only the objective forms of personal pronouns may 
be used as objects of prepositions. 


IN THE GRAMMAR OF MEANINGS 


1. Continual means successive; continuous means unin- 
terrupted. 

2. Let means permit; leave means depart. 

3. Hung means suspended; hanged means executed. 

4. Incredible means unbelievable; incredulous means un- 
believing. 

5. Imply means to say indirectly; infer means to draw a 
conclusion. 

6. Stationary means motionless; stationery means paper, 
etc. 

7. Ingenious means clever, shrewd, inventive; ingenuous 
means frank, open, honest. 

8. Rob means to remove the contents; steal means to 
take completely. 


IN THE GRAMMAR OF ALLOWABLE “ERRORS” 


Permissible usages: 
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. He got sick. 

. Don't get mad. 

. I would like to speak to Mr. Sack. 

. TIl come providing you invite me. 

The reason I love you is because you are so pretty. 
. That dress is different than mine. 

. It's a nice day. 

. Can I have another piece of cake? 


9 ot RU NAÀD 


IN THE GRAMMAR OF CORRECT USAGE 


1. Sense is followed by in. 
2. Kind of day not kind of a day. 

3. The plural of mother-in-law is mothers-in-law. Other 
hyphenated or multiple nouns generally pluralize similarly. 
4. Spoonfuls, cupfuls, etc., not spoonsful, cupsful, etc. 

5. It's means it is; possession is indicated by its. 

6. Preventive is probably preferable to preventative. 

7. Like, the preposition, is followed by the objective 
form of the personal pronoun. 

8. Data, criteria, phenomena, and certain other nouns 
are plurals and should be treated as plurals. 


"That's the whole story, so far. 

If you feel weak in any of the points listed, now is the 
time to go back to the text and review, in order to be pre- 
pared to make a high score on the achievement test which 
follows. 


Achievement Test 1 


I. Indicate the part of speech of each word in the follow- 
ing sentence: 


Our tragic failure in this war-—one which may well 
cause us to lose the eventual peace—was our failure in 
what the Army calls orientation. 

—David L. Cohn, “Should Fighting Men Think?” 
Saturday Review, January 18, 1947 
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Our 

. tragic 
. failure 
in 

. this 
war 
one 

. which 
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. to 
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DP 
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. orientation 


+ OUT. esses 


. calls 


II. Indicate the part of speech of each word in the follow- 


ing sentence: 


The Army meaning of this unfortunate word is in- 
struction to our soldiers as to what the war was about. 


Army 


of 
this 


word 


is 


3S c9 s e» «og E [S ge 


- 
e 


"to 


meaning 


unfortunate 


instruction 


besesessosserose 


—lbid. 


TOUTE 


lS NN scteesecrcarence 


HI. Find in the first sentence by David L. Cohn: 


1. 
2. 
$i; 
4. 


Two prepositional phrases: .................. MEE 
Oneunfinitivc- eee eee 
"ATcopulativesverD m eeu ME 

A Verb: phrase; E. 9.5 eee eee dre m 


IV. Check the correct word in each sentence: 


1. 
2: 


on A tA 


Mo 


10. 


11. 
12: 
13. 


14. 
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What (effect, affect) do handsome men have upon . 
unmarried women? 

Do doting mothers have a bad (effect, affect) on 
their children? 


. Can government action (effect, affect) the course 


of a business recession? 


. All during the war, the O.P.A. tried to (effect, 


affect) a stabilization of the price structure. 


. Thyroid extract (effects, affects) the body very 


quickly. 


. When sound (effects, affects) are needed, they can 


often be dubbed into any motion picture. 


. Harsh sound (effects, affects) the nerves. 
. Why does he (effect, affect) a British accent when 


he has lived in The Bronx all his life? 


. Charlie Jerome is the short order cook of Colonial 


Diner, one of the (principal, principle) eating 
places in New Rochelle. 

Charlie is a man of (principal, principle); he never 
serves a dish that is not perfect in taste and appear- 
ance. 

The People's Savings Bank pays 312 per cent inter- 
est on your (principal, principle). 

When we sell our house we will deal with (princi- 
pals, principles) only. 

We cannot do that; it would violate one of our most 
cherished (principals, principles). 

This is just between you and (I, me); can you keep 
it under your hat? 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19) 
20. 


We spoke to Herbert and (she, her) only yesterday. 
Everyone seems well satisfied with the arrangement 
except (he, him). 

Tm surprised that no one but (I, me) raised any 
objections. 

That’s a personal matter between Jules and (we, 
us); why don’t you keep out of it? 

Why do you give (he, him) and (I, me) so much 
work? 

You can't talk that way to (we, us) girls! 


V. Check the preferable word: 


bm 


- a tA Aot 


. There is not a moment of quiet in that bouse—noth- 


ing but (continual, continuous) din. 


- (Let, Leave) me go. 
. The spy will be (hung, hanged). 
. Don't look so (incredible, incredulous) when [I tell 


you these things. They're true! 


. It seems to me that you are (inferring, implying) 


that I took the necklace. 


. I think you can buy that paper in a (stationary, sta- 


tionery) store. 


. That is an (ingenious, ingenuous) attitude for a 


grownup person to take. 


. His money was (robbed, stolen). 

. What's the sense (in, of) doing it that way? 

. What (sort of, sort of a) chap is he? 

. Are there any (notaries public, notary publics) in 


your town? 


. Use several (handfuls, handsful) of sand when you 


mix the cement. 


. Has that kitten found (it's, its) mother? 
. Is there any (preventative, preventive) for tuber- 


culosis? 


. You look just like (he, him). 
. The data on the case (seem, seems) ‘inconclusive. 
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ANSWERS 


I. 


. pronoun (This is the possessive case of the personal 


pronoun.) 


. adjective, modifies the noun failure 

. noun 

. preposition 

. adjective, modifies the noun war (When this is 


used as a substitute for a noun, rather than a noun 
modifier, it is a demonstrative pronoun, as in: "Why 
do you do this to me?" In the test sentence, how- 
ever, it is a demonstrative adjective.) 


. noun : 
. pronoun (This is a numerical pronoun, substituting 


for a noun. One would be a numerical adjective in 
a sentence like “One wife should be enough for any 
man." Do you see the difference?) 


. relative pronoun, referring to the pronoun one 

. Verb, first part of the verb phrase may cause 

. adverb, modifying the verb phrase may cause 

. Verb, second part of the verb phrase 

. personal pronoun 

. preposition, sign of the infinitive 

. Verb, part of the infinitive 

. adjective, modifying the noun peace (The, an, and 


a are also called articles, which are a type of adjec- 
tive.) 


. adjective, modifying the noun peace 
. noun 

. copulative verb 

. possessive personal pronoun 

. noun 

. preposition 

. interrogative pronoun 

. adjective (or article), modifying the noun Army 
. noun ^ 

. verb 

. noun 


V 00-0 tA RO IN S 


AWN 


NAVAL 


IT. 


. adjective 
. adjective, modifying noun meaning 


noun 


. preposition 
. demonstrative adjective 
. adjective 

. noun 

. copulative verb 
. noun 

. preposition 

. possessive pronoun 
. noun 

. conjunction 
. preposition 
. interrogative pronoun 


adjective 


. noun 
. copulative verb 
. preposition (ending a sentence!) 


IIT. 


to lose 
Was 
may...cause 


IV. 


. effect 


effect 
affect 
effect 
affects 


. effects 
. affects 


. in this war, in what 


. affect 


principal 
principle 


. principal 
. principals 
. principles 
me 
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Wo 


1. continuous 7. ingenuous 13. its 

2. let 8. stolen 14, preventive 
3. hanged 9. in 15. him 

4. incredulous 10. sort of 16. seem 

5. implying 11. notaries public 

6. stationery 12. handfuls 


:SCORING 


There were 85 different questions for you to ponder over 
in the achievement test. If you have studied your lessons 
honestly and intelligently, your score on the test should be 
at least 63—approximately 75 per cent success. Consider 
63 correct answers a passing grade—you are then compe- 
tent to proceed with your study of English grammar. Any 
score between 64 and 75 is good, between 76 and 85 
excellent. If your grade is 62 or lower, further review of 
chapters 3 to 10, plus the interchapter sections, is indicated. 


YOUR SCORE ON ACHIEVEMENT TEST I: ............ (Record the 
result on page 13.) 
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as easy as ABG 


IX 
A. What is the difference between practicable and 
practical? 
B. Is it correct to say, “New York cannot boast a 
particularly healthy climate"? 
C. Which is preferable: “None of the men were ar- 
rested," or *None of the men was arrested"? 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 
Practicable, Practical 


If your plan is practicable, it will work, it can be put 
into effect, it is capable of being put to practice. 

If you call an invention, an idea, or a suggestion prac- 
licable, you are voicing the opinion that said invention, 
idea, or suggestion can be translated from theory into 
actuality. 

On the other hand, if you label something practical, you 
probably mean that it is useful, sensible, or worth while. 

People who are not dreamy, who keep their two feet 
firmly planted on the ground, who are realistic, competent, 
and sensible, may be called practical. 

Someone says to you: "Let's do it this way: We'll hook 
up an auxiliary boiler to the main boiler, draw the hot 
water out from the bottom and pipe cold water back 
through the top." You answer: "Thats not practicable. Hot 
water rises. How can you draw it off from the bottom?" By 
using the words not practicable, you imply that the proc- 
ess just won't work as planned. If you had called the plan 
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impractical, you would have meant that it might possibly 
have worked, but still would not have been very useful or 
helpful. Perhaps the cost would have been too high for the 
benefits received. 

Chiefly, then, practicable is used in preference to practi- 
cal when special emphasis is placed on the future work- 
ability of what is being described. Similarly, impracticable 
emphasizes the unworkability of something. 

The nouns are: 


from practicable and impracticable—practicability and 
impracticability; 

from practical and impractical—practicality and imprac- 
ticality. 


B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 


New York cannot boast a particularly healthy climate. 


The distinction that healthy means possessing health (a 
healthy child) and healthful means giving health (healthful 
climate) is still subscribed to by some English teachers. 
However, just as will is displacing shall, would taking over 
the function of should, and further substituting for farther,’ 
so also healthy seems, in cultivated, colloquial, usage, to 
be taking over the added meaning once reserved to health- 
ful. One of the sentences in Sterling Andrus Leonard’s 
questionnaire * was: “The New York climate is healthiest 
in the fall.” This use of healthiest was considered estab- 
lished English by the experts, and Leonard comments: “No 
linguist disapproved the expression; about one third of the 
English teachers, probably influenced by the condemna- 
tion visited on this construction by most handbooks and 
thetorics, condemned it. The preponderance of opinion is 
clearly in favor of its approval as cultivated colloquial Eng- 
lish, the handbooks to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

1 These points will be covered in later sections. 

2 Facts About Current English Usage (Appleton-Century). 
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PRO AND CON 


Q. Many modern grammarians maintain that “He has 
lived in a healthy climate all his life" is correct, idiomatic 
English, established by common usage among educated 
people. Do you agree? Would you use the expression in 
your everyday speech? 


Pro 


A. Yes, I would use the expression in my everyday 
speech. 
—William Rose Benét 


Mr. Benét was a well-known author, poet, and colum- 
nist. He was an associate editor of The Saturday Review of 
Literature. 


Pro (with reservations) 


A. I always use healthful myself, both in writing and 
conversation, for I am inclined to pedantry. But I believe 
that healthy is a perfectly good American idiom, and that 
it will survive. 

—H. L. Mencken 


Mr. Mencken was the noted lexicographer, critic, and 
editor, and author of The American Language. 


Q. Modern grammarians maintain that “Carrots are 
healthy for you” (in place of healthful) is correct, idio- 
matic English, established by common usage among edu- 
cated people. Do you agree? Would you use the expres- 
sion in your everyday speech? 


Con 


A. Both words wrong—“Carrots are good for you”; 
“Carrots build health”; “There’s health in carrots.” Healthy 
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is a state of being, not to be induced (by carrots). Health- 
ful nearer, because it refers to a quality of subject noun. 
In fact, name me one “modern grammarian" who likes 
that healthy use of the predicate adjective. 
—William D. Geer 


Mr. Geer was associated with Fortune. 
Con (with reservations) 


A. Before giving you an answer that will settle forever 
the question, “Is it right to say, ‘Carrots are healthy for 
you?" I should like to consult Mr. Fowlers Modern Eng- 
lish Usage, which is my final authority in these matters, if 
not everybody's. Unfortunately, when I came up here in 
the woods expecting to be safe from questions like yours, 
Ileft Fowler in New Jersey. 

My answer therefore will have to be mere personal 
opinion. Long ago a professor of English hooted so scorn- 
fully at healthy as a substitute for healthful that Pve been 
strongly prejudiced against it ever since. In this maybe I'm 
dead wrong. Since boyhood's happy day at Teacher's knee 
I've had to unlearn a lot of things. 

P.S. Anyway, I won't eat carrots, no matter how healthy 
they are. 

—Leonard H. Robbins 


Mr. Robbins conducted the column "About ? jn 
The New York Times Magazine up to his sudden death in 
June, 1947. 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


None of the men were arrested, or 
None of the men was arrested? 


Newspapers generally use a singular verb with none (ar- 
guing from etymology, since none is a contraction of not 
one) even if the word is followed by a prepositional phrase 
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containing a plural noun, but such usage in speech is both 
rare and stilted. 


PREFERABLE FORMS: 


None of the men were arrested. 

None of the clothes are dry. 

None of your answers are correct. 

None of the applicants seem to be satisfactory. 


Of course, if none is followed by a prepositional phrase 
containing a singular noun, it governs a singular verb: 


None of your work is satisfactory. 
None of the Jello Aas set yet. 


When none is used without a limiting prepositional 
phrase, use either a singular or plural verb, depending on 
whether the meaning of none is singular or plural. 


None are here. 

None are ready. 

None were used. 

None was used. (Meaning, none of the food, the money, 
etc.) 
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chapter 12 How TO MAKE YOUR 
VERBS AGREE 


1. The Problem 


Which is correct: “The cost of new cars is dropping," or 
“The cost of new cars are dropping”? * 


2. The Solution 


To determine whether to use is or are in such a sentence, 
you must realize that you are dealing with the number of 
a verb. 

There are two numbers in grammar—singular and 
plural. 

Is is singular. 

Are is plural. 

That is easy enough to understand. We would say: 

Oneis... 

Twoare... 

We would also say: 

One was... 

Two were... 

One has... 

Two have... 

One goes... 

Two go... 

Or, to put it in chart form: 


SINGULAR VERBS PLURAL VERBS 
is sees i are see 
was knows were know 


1 This is of course a joke, as of publication date. Someday the sentence 
may have some truth in it. 
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SINGULAR VERBS PLURAL VERBS 
has takes have take 
goes go 


A singular verb is used with a singular subject. 

A plural verb is used with a plural subject. 

But what is a subject? 

A subject is one of the two main parts into which every 
sentence may be divided. 

The other part is the predicate. 

The subject of a sentence is what (or whom) we are 
talking about. 

The predicate of a sentence is what we are saying about 
the subject. 

Consider these examples: 


The housing shortage in America was once most acute. 


What are we talking about? The housing shortage in 
America. 

What about it? (It) was once most acute. 

Thus the sentence divides up in this way: “The housing 
shortage in America” [subject] “was once most acute” 
[predicate]. 


Harry S. Truman was elected Vice-President of the 
United States in 1944. 


Whom are we talking about? Harry S. Truman [subject]. 

What about him? (He) was elected Vice-President of 
the United States in 1944 [predicate]. 

The subject of a sentence may consist of a single noun 
Or pronoun, as in: 


Gentlemen prefer blondes. 

Wilson wrote a fascinating book entitled Memoirs of 
Hecate County. 

Bilbo was operated on for cancer. 

Houses could once be built in eight weeks. 

Sex is here to stay. 
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This single noun or pronoun is called the subject of the 
verb. It is this single word which directly, and exclusively, 
influences the number of the verb. 

The subject of a sentence (not to be confused with the 
subject of the verb, though they are frequently identi- 
cal) may contain not only the subject of the verb, but also 
one or more adjectives, conjunctions, adverbs, preposi- 
tional phrases, or other assorted parts of speech. 

Notice how we can start with a single-word subject 
(which in such a case would be both the subject of the sen- 
tence and the subject of the verb) and build around it. 


Women are fascinating creatures. 

Subject of the verb and subject of the sentence: women. 
Let us add a prepositional phrase: 

Women of beauty are fascinating creatures. 


Subject of the sentence: women of beauty. 
Subject of the verb: women. 


Let us add some adjectives, an adverb, a conjunction, 
and a 2nd prepositional phrase: 


Healthy young women of great beauty and delightfully 
curvaceous lines are fascinating creatures. 


Subject of the sentence: Healthy young women of great 
beauty and delightfully curvaceous lines. 
Subject of the verb: wornen. 


The subject of the verb need not precede the verb, al- 
though it has done so in all the examples with which we 
have been working. In a. question, the verb, or part of the 
verb, generally precedes its subject. In the following sen- 
tences the subject is printed in italics and tbe verb (or verb 
phrase) is underlined: 
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Are women fascinating creatures? 
The subject may split a verb phrase: 
How do women improve their figures? [verb phrase] 


A verb may precede its subject in other common pat- 
terns: 


There are many reasons for admiring the female sex. 
Beyond the Alps lies Italy. 


Finding the subject of a sentence is child’s play. Finding 
the subject of the verb—that is, the single noun or pronoun 
which regulates the number of the verb—is somewhat more 
difficult. 

This important point will help you: While the subject of 
a sentence may, and often does, contain one or more prepo- 
sitional phrases, the single noun or pronoun subject of the 
verb is never found within or as part of the prepositional 
phrase. 

With that rule to guide you, see how expert you can be- 
come at finding subjects of the verb. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—+est 23 


Underline the subject of the verb in each sentence. 


1. In China’s Civil War, Nanking claimed further gains. 
2. Premier de Gasperi’s government won an over- 
whelming vote of confidence from the Italian As- 
sembly. 
3. Jugoslavia denied the existence of an anti-Catholic 
persecution plan. 
4. Business and industrial leaders in New York pre- 
dicted a rush of applications for price adjustments. 
5. The President returned the functions of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization to the Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion under Director Steelman. 
Iag 


MO 00 -1 ON 


18. 


19. 
20. 


. The cost of automobiles has just risen 25 per cent. 
. There go my brothers. 

. One of my best friends was killed yesterday. 

. The captain, with all his sisters, aunts, and cousins 


by the dozens, is coming aboard. 


. Nellie's beauty, as well as her versatility and charm, 


has made her a very popular girl. 


. Sam, like his mother and father, has red hair. 

. Has either of your parents married since the divorce? 
. Was each of the criminals tried separately? 

. His principal income is the checks he receives from 


his oil-wells. 


. The greater size of these houses accounts for their 


staggering cost. 


. Strange, weird, and frightening was the sound. 
- Your blood pressure, as well as your temperature, is 


up today. 

His income, like that of many small businessmen, 
has taken a terrific drop this year. 

That lot of houses was sold at a very steep price. 

The aim of all countries today is for a lasting peace. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 23 


1. 
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Nanking. This was an easy one, to encourage you to 
go on. The verb is claimed and it is hard to see how 
you could have picked any other word in the sen- 
tence as the subject. 


- Government. Although the first four words in the 


sentence form the subject of the sentence, the single 
word government is subject of the verb won. 


. Jugoslavia. This is both subject of the sentence and 


subject of the verb denied. 


. Leaders. Here we have a rather long subject of the 


senterice (all the words up to the verb predicted), 
but the usual one-word subject of the verb. 


. President. 3 
. Cost. Now for the first time you were offered a sen- 


tence in which you might have been tempted to find 


10. 


11. 


12. 


your subject within a prepositional phrase. Remem- 
ber that a noun within a prepositional phrase is the 
object of the preposition, and never the subject of 
the verb. Note that cos! is singular and that the 
verb has risen is also singular. 


. Brothers. This is an instance in which the subject of 


the verb follows the verb (go). There is an adverb. 


. One. Of my best friends is a prepositional phrase. 


One is the pronoun subject of the verb was Killed. 
Note that both the subject and the verb are singular. 


. Captain. All the other nouns preceding the verb are 


contained within the prepositional phrase introduced 
by the preposition with (dozens is in a prepositional 
phrase of its own, introduced by the preposition 
by). Although the subject of the sentence is made 
up of all the words up to is, the subject of the verb 
is the single word captain. Since captain is singular, 
is coming is singular. 

Beauty. This sentence is similar to the preceding. 
As well as her versatility and charm is a preposi- 
tional phrase introduced by the triple-ply preposition 
as well as. 'The subject is never found after a prepo- 
sition. 

Sam. Like is a preposition, and so the nouns mother 
and father have no influence on the number of the 
verb. Sam is singular and the verb has is singular. 
Either. Of your parents is a prepositional phrase. 
Either in this sentence means either one; it is there- 
fore singular and takes the singular verb has mar- 
ried. 


. Each. Like either, each means each one. Yt is a sin- 


gular pronoun and takes the singular verb was tried. 


. Income. 
J Size. a 
. Sound. The subject follows the verb. Strange, weird, 


and frightening are adjectives modifying the noun 
sound. 


. Pressure. Compare this sentence with number 9. 
. Income. Compare with number 11. 
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19. Lot. 
20. Aim. 


The drill you have just finished should have materially 
sharpened your instinct for discovering subjects of verbs. 
Note these important principles: 


The subject of the verb is usually a single-word noun or 
pronoun. 

Such noun or pronoun is not found within a preposi- 
tional phrase. 

The subject generally precedes the verb but in certain 
sentence patterns may follow the verb. 

The number of the verb depends on the number of the 
single-word subject. (There are minor exceptions, 
which we will discuss later.) 

Singular subjects take singular verbs—plural subjects 
take plural verbs. (Again, minor exceptions will be 
discussed later.) 


These facts make the solution of the problem which 
opened this chapter fairly simple. Consider the question 
once again: 


The cost of new cars is dropping, or The cost of new 
cars are dropping? 

SUBJECT OF THE SENTENCE: The cost of new cars 

SUBJECT OF THE VERB: cost 

PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE (which has no influence on the 
number of the verb) : of new cars 


Cost is a singular noun. 
The verb must be singular. 
Hence, the correct form: “The cost of new cars is drop- 


ping." 
3. The Rule 


A verb agrees in number with its single-word subject. 
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4. The Test 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 24 


Determine the subject of each verb, and then check the 
Correct verb form. 


ou ^ n A WN nm 


o 


A beautiful vase, filled with tall flowers of many 
kinds, (was, were) standing on his desk. 


. There (is, are) many ways of skinning a cat. 
. The number of absentees (is, are) larger on rainy 


days than in fair weather. 

A new round of strikes (is, are) exactly what we do 
not want. . 

The conclusions reached by this report (is, are) very 
interesting. 


. The price of foodstuffs (has, have) gone up fan- 


tastically since 1940. 


. One of my brothers (is, are) coming in to help me. 


The queen, with her complete retinue of servants, 
(is; are) waiting for you. 

He, as well as his parents, (believes, believe) that 
you have treated him unfairly. 

Truman, like some of his predecessors, (is, are) 
faced with an unfriendly Congress. 


- (Was, Were) either of your suggestions accepted? 
. Each of these problems (is, are) to be solved sepa- 


rately. 


. The appearance of these houses (is, are) most dubi- 


ous. 


. The costs in your new estimate (is, are) altogether 


too high. 


. The attempts on his life (has, have) finally ceased. 
- The offerings of the new firm (is, are) explained in 


their prospectus. 


. Neither of your remarks (is, are) particularly polite. 
. If either of these subjects (is, are) too difficult, let 


us know. 
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19. Every one of his answers (is, are) wrong. 
20. Lucy, unlike her sisters, (is, are) beautiful. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 24 


[c 


pb 
[o 


BOwvouo WRWNE 


. was (subject—vase) 
. are (subject —ways) 

. is (subject —number) 
. is (subject —round) 

. are (subject—conclu- 
sions) 

has (subject—price) 

. is (subject—one) 

. is (subject —queen) 

. believes (subject—he) 
. is (subject — Truman) 
. was (subject—either 
[one]) 

is (subject —each 
[one]) 
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33 


14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


TO» 
20. 


is (subject—appear- 
ance) 

are (subject—costs) 
have (subject—at- 
tempts) 

are (subject—offer- 
ings) 

is (subject—neither 
[one]) 

is (subject—either 
[one]) 

is (subject —one) 

is (subject —Lucy) 


as easy as A B C 


x 

A, What is the difference between alumnus and 
alumna? 

Is it correct to say, “He is not as tall as he looks"? 
Which is preferable: “Measles is a bad disease” or 
“Measles are a bad disease"? 


aw 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 
Alumnus, Alumna 


Bernard Baruch is an alumnus of the College of the City 
of New York. 

There are thousands of alumni of City College, which 
was, until recently, an all-male institution. 

When some years back City College began to admit 
women to its halls of learning, a female graduate became 
an alumna of the college. 

City College has produced a small number of alumnae 
(female graduates) and a large number of alumni (male 
graduates) in the last five years. 


Alumnus—male, singular. 

Alumni—(pronounced a-lum’-nye) male, plural. 
Alumna—female, singular. 
Alumnae—(pronounced a-lum’-nee) female, plural. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—fest 25 


Complete each sentence by correctly inserting one of the 
four following words: alumnus, alunni, alumna, alumnae. 


I. Hed5i200t.5 e ec REN of West Point. 


2. hec: E of Yale University will hold 
their annual meeting next week. 

3» SNCS anc ee m of The College of New 
Rochelle. 

dcr. e. ESTO of The College of New Ro- 


chelle are bright young women with good educations. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 25 


1. alumnus 2. alumni 3. alumna 4. alumnae 


B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 
He is not as tall as he looks. 


Literature abounds in examples in which the word as 
follows a negative verb. 

In the everyday speech of cultivated citizens, the popu- 
larity of as following a negative is even more pronounced. 

There is not, and actually never has been, a grammatical 
rule in English to the effect that so must follow a negative, 
but many handbooks of rhetoric have claimed that only 
the following versions are “correct” English: 


He is not so tall as you think. 

We are not so stupid as you imagine. 

She is not so old as her brother nor so pretty as her 
sister. 


In comparisons, as may and frequently does follow a 
negative verb, if the speaker or writer so chooses. The fol- 
lowing are perfectly correct literary and colloquial English: 


He is not as tall as you think. 

We are not as stupid as you imagine. 

She is not as old as her brother nor as pretty as her sister. 
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Pro 


A couple of Tasmanian devils showed up at the Bronx 
Zoo yesterday, much to the discomfiture of other animals 
who had never read the zoological report that the creatures 
were not as terrifying as they sounded, nor as mean as they 
looked. 

—The New York Times 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


Measles is a bad disease, or 
Measles are a bad disease? 


Just as certain plurals look like singulars (see page 116), 
so certain singulars, ending in s, look like plurals. For ex- 
ample: 


measles molasses politics 
rickets news athletics 
mumps acoustics economics 
shingles mathematics ethics 


PREFERABLE FORMS: 


Measles is a bad disease. 

Mumps is catching. 

Is rickets painful? 

His shingles is very bad today. 

That molasses isn't very sweet, is it? 

The news from Europe is disturbing, as usual. 
Acoustics is studied in Schools of Engineering. 
Mathematics is an interesting subject. 

Politics makes strange bedfellows. 

Athletics is important in a boy's development. 
Economics is studied in most colleges. ~ 
Ethics is also studied in most colleges. 
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But: 


The economics of your budget are all wrong. 
What are the ethics of the situation? 

The acoustics of that auditorium are wonderful. 
His politics are wrong. 


Thus: 


Diseases which end in s are singular. 

Acoustics, economics, ethics, mathematics, politics, and 
athletics are singular when the words are used to denote 
subjects of study; otherwise they are plural. 

News is singular. 


(There is the famous story of the newspaper publisher 
who insisted that news was a plural word, and that his re- 
porters use it as a plural in their dispatches. One belliger- 
ent reporter, on receiving a telegram from the publisher 
inquiring: *Are there any news?" wired back: "Not a 
single new.") 
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chapter 13 How TO GET THE 
RIGHT NUMBER 


1. The Problem 


Which is it: *Your mother and father are proud of you,” 
or “Your mother and father is proud of you”? and then, 
how about: “Your mother or father have to come and see 
me,” or “Your mother or father has to come and see me”? 


2. The Solution 


“Your father and mother is proud of you” doubtless 
sounds somewhat illiterate to you, and of course it is a vio- 
lation of the rule we discovered in chapter 12. The verb 
agrees with its subject in number—and the subject of the 
verb is patently plural. Two people are involved—your 
mother and your father. This is a sentence in which the 
verb is governed by a compound subject, mother and 
father. A compound subject with its individual parts com- 
bined by the conjunction and is plural, and therefore takes 
a plural verb, thus: 


Jules Perlmutter and Herbert Jaffe are practicing in New 
Rochelle. 

City College and Columbia University are in New York. 

Pencil and paper are not all you need to become a writer. 

Fear and horror were written on her face. 


The logic is irrefutable—in each instance the compound 
subject is made up of two single elements. It’s as clear as 
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one and one are two.’ In grammar, one and one are two, 
provided, however, that one one is joined to the other one 
by the conjunction and. 

There. is, of course, an obvious exception. Sometimes 
one and one are one, as when the two parts of the com- 
pound subject refer to the selfsame person or thing. For 
instance: 


My severest critic and best friend is my wife. 


To keep this from getting too involved, let us say that 
my wife's name is Mary (which, by an odd coincidence, 
it actually is). When I say my severest critic, I mean Mary. 
When I say my best friend, I still mean Mary. I am not re- 
ferring to two people by the words crific and friend, but 
only one, Mary. Thus I have a compound subject relating 
to a single person. Such a compound subject is singular, 
and takes a singular verb. 

I would also say: *My best friend and severest critic is 
here," for the subjects friend and critic still both refer to 
one person, my wife. 

Another example along the same lines: 


The president of the First National Bank and leader of 
the scout troop has just started to speak. 


A compound subject, surely—president and leader. But 
both words refer to the same man, who, as it happens, 
holds two positions—bank president and scout leader. 


1 This might be a good place to make a relevant digression. Which is 
correct: "One and one are two" or “One and one is two?" "Six plus six 
(is, are) twelve?" ''Five times five (is, are) twenty-five?" The answer is 
very simple—both forms of each sentence are correct. You may use either 
a singular or a plural verb in any mathematical equation. It is reasonable 
to consider one and one as a single and individual mathematical concept 
—hence is. It is equally reasonable to consider one and one as a com- 
pound subject connected by and—hence are. Similarly, five times five may 
be viewed as a single concept;: therefore, ‘‘Five times five is twenty-five. 
Or five (units may be considered the plural snbject; therefore: ''Five 
times five are twenty-five." You have a completely free choice in such 
usages, no matter what your arithmetic teacher's idiosyncrasy in this re- 
gard may have been. 
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There is, nevertheless, just one person involved—the sub- 
ject, therefore, is singular (and so is the verb). 
Another example: 


Ham and eggs is a tasty dish. 


Another compound subject, but again a single idea, an 
inseparable combination, as any devotee of this character- 
istically American breakfast will testify. 

À third example: 


The scourge of old age and the mystery of all medicine 
—cancer—is still ravaging the earth. 


A singular verb, because the compound subject, scourge 
and mystery, is a single disease—cancer. 

Although one and one are two, one or one is not two, 
but one. This may not appeal to your sense of logic nor 
your concept of mathematics, but the grammatical rule is 
pretty definite; one or one is one. In other words, a com- 
pound subject made up of singular elements joined by the 
conjunction or is singular, not, as in the case of and, plural. 

This rule applies with equal force to the correlative con- 
junctions either . . . or and neither . . . nor. 

Therefore: 


Your mother or your father has to come and see me. 
And also: 


Either your mother or your father has to come and see 
me. 

Neither your father nor your mother has been in to see 
me yet. 

Neither America nor Russia wants war. 

Either Congress or the President has to assume leader- 
ship. ; 

Was a psychiatrist or a neurologist called in on the case? 
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An oculist or an optometrist has the right to prescribe 
glasses for a person with imperfect vision, but not an 
optician, who may only work from a prescription. 


3. The Rule 


Does your sentence have two or more singular subjects, 
connected by and? Use a plural verb. 

However, if these two singular subjects refer to the same 
person or thing, use a singular verb. 

Does your sentence have two (or more) singular sub- 
jects connected by or, either . . . or, or neither . . . nor? 
Use a singular verb. 


4. The Test 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 26 


Choose the correct verb in each sentence. 
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1. Claudia and her sister (has, have) already ieft. 
21 
3. There (is, are) a package or a letter for you, I for- 


Either Claudia or Nina (is, are) still here. 


get which. 


. There (was, were) a porterhouse steak and a leg of 


lamb in the tray just five minutes ago; what hap- 
pened to them? 


. The brown hat and the blue hat (is, are) the same 


price; which color do you prefer? 


. The brown hat or the blue hat (is, are) the same 


price; which color do you want? 


. The number or the value of your bond (is, are) not 


what we're concerned with; the important question 
is where you got the money to pay for it. 


. Neither Jugoslavia nor Italy (seems, seem) entirely 


satisfied with the peace treaty. 


. Either Russia or Britain (is, are) certain to suggest 


a compromise before the actual voting takes place. 


10. There (was, were) a student and a teacher in the 
room, going over some final term papers. 

11. A chair or a couch (is, are) the only piece of furni- 
ture that will look good in this corner. 

12. Either the drive shaft or the flywheel (is, are) 
broken. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 26 


1. have 4. were Teas 10. were 
2. is 5. are 8. seems 11. is 

3 is 6. is 9. is 12. is 
PRO AND CON 


Q. Do you ever countenance a plural verb with the pro- 
noun subject either, as in the sentence “Either of the books 
are useful"? 

Pro 


A. Certainly not. The real subject is one understood. 
—Henry Seidel Canby 


Mr. Canby was formerly chairman of the editorial board 
of the Saturday Review. 
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as easy as A B C 


XI 
A. What is the difference between childish and child- 
like? 
B. Is it correct to say, “She was most aggravated by 
what happened"? 
C. Which is preferable: “One or two books is 
enough," or "One or two books are enough"? 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 
Childish, Childlike 


Some women act like children. They pout when they 
don't get their own way. They use baby talk to cajole fa- 
vors from the trusting male. They allow themselves to be 
guided exclusively by instinct and emotion, never by ra- 
tional common sense. (Some women, not all women.) 
Such women we may call childish. 

On the other hand, some women possess certain different 
qualities common to children. They may have the unspoiled 
beauty, the trustfulness, the innocence, the charm of young 
children. Such qualities would aptly be characterized as 
childlike. 

We describe qualities or attitudes or people as childish 
if we are speaking in derogation—that is, if we are con- 
sciously referring to what we consider the less pleasing 
qualities of childhood: childish temper, childish meanness, 
childish ignorance, and the like. 

However, we call those qualities childlike with which we 
are in sympathy, qualities we consider pleasant: childlike 
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innocence, childlike frankness, childlike simplicity, and so 
on. 

The two words are synonymous: the distinction is one of 
atmosphere. Is something agreeable? It is childlike. Is it 
disagreeable? It is childish. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 27 


1. The (childish, childlike) directness of her questions 
left him nonplussed. 
. She was (childish, childlike) in her trust and belief, 
. Such (childish, childlike) naiveté in a grown-up per- 
son is most irritating. 
4. May’s (childish, childlike) charm has always capti- 
vated her husband. 
5. That’s a (childish, childlike) attitude for you to take 
—why don’t you try to act more grown-up? 
6. She burst into a (childish, childlike) fit of temper 
when her husband rebuked her. 
7. Your constant petulance is most (childish, childlike). 


Ww N 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING-—answers to test 27 


1. childlike 3. childish 5. childish 7. childish 
2. childlike — 4. childlike 6. childish 


B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 


She was most aggravated by what happened. 


Aggravated had, as its original meaning, “made worse, 
itensified.” In recent years, the word has been used with 
the added meaning of “provoked, annoyed, exasperated, 
irritated.” Academic textbooks and speech manuals have 
never sanctioned the new meaning of “aggravated,” but 
educated people go on using the word to express the idea 
of “exasperated” notwithstanding. Everything considered, 
it would be pedantic and narrow-minded to consider the 
following expressions incorrect: 
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What an aggravating child! 

I was never so aggravated in all my life! 

She aggravates me with her prissy affectation. 
This is an aggravating situation. 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


One or two books is enough, or 
One or two books are enough? 


The plural verb is used with the phrase “one or two 
...,” thus: “One or two of my friends have already re- 
ceived checks” “Here are one or two things you’ve omitted” 
and “At least one or two of your answers were satisfac- 
tory." 


PREFERABLE FORM: 


One or two books are enough. 


chapter 14 HOW TO TEST A VERB 


1. The Problem 


“Doctor, my child and 7 would like to visit you tomor- 
row” is correct English. Is it also correct to say: “Doctor, 
can you see my child and / tomorrow?” 


2. The Solution 


When I was a child, mothers used to spend time (which 
might preferably have been devoted to more important 
things) on warning their young to show politeness by put- 
ting themselves last. Unless the war has had an even more 
devastating effect on women than the sociologists are ad- 
mitting, mothers still admonish their offspring, as they did 
thirty years ago: “Don’t say: ‘Me and John want some 
bread and jelly.’ Say: ‘John and I want some bread and 
jelly.’ ” 

The child of my day (I have checked this observation 
with a number of honest adults who had childhoods con- 
temporaneous with mine) soon developed the notion that 
me was not quite as elegant a term as I, although (or so 
it seemed in juvenile logic) both words meant exactly the 
same thing—7me was not as elegant as 7, nor anywhere 
nearly as acceptable to grown-up ears. As children, we 
learned that we could get things quicker, and with a lot 
less wrangling, if we substituted 7 for me whenever such 
a substitution was even remotely plausible. So we substi- 
tuted. With the result that a lot of us grew up with the habit 
of phrasing our thoughts in such patterns as: 
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There isn't enough food for both he and 2. 

Why don't you let Mary and / try it? 

Between you and J, I don't believe a word she is saying. 
Doctor, can you see my child and 7 today? 


The problem, however, is not one of politeness, but of 
case. 

. Our experience with case has thus far been somewhat 
limited. In chapter 8, we discovered that personal pronouns 
had different forms for different cases. Let me refresh your 
memory: 


NOMINATIVE FORMS OF OBJECTIVE FORMS OF 

THE PERSONAL PRONOUN OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUN 
I me 

you you 

he him 

she her 

we us A 

you you 

they them 


We have learned also that the objective forms of these 
pronouns are used as objects of prepositions. 

We wish now to begin to round out our knowledge of 
case by considering two other uses: 


USE 1: THE NOMINATIVE CASE OF THE PRONOUN IS USED 
AS SUBJECT OF THE VERB 


My child and Z would like to visit you. 
My wife and / are happy to see you. 

She and I simply do not get along. 

We and they have been friends for years. 


USE 2: THE OBJECTIVE CASE OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUN 
IS USED AS OBJECT OF THE VERB 


But what is an object? 
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To answer this question, let us first recall what we 
have learned about subjects. 

The subject of the verb is the person or thing we are 
talking about: 


1. He works. 
2. He sees. 
3. He is seen, 


In some instances, the subject initiates the action of the 
verb, as in illustrations 1 and 2. When this happens, the 
verb is said to be in the active voice. 

We talk about a subject, say Harry Truman. 

What does Harry Truman do—what action does he ini- 
tiate? 


Harry Truman outsmarts congress. 


Outsmarts is a verb in the active voice. 

On the other hand, the subject of a verb may in some 
instances receive the action of that verb, as in illustration 
3 (He isseen). 

When this happens, the verb is said to be in the passive 
voice. 

We talk about a subject, say (not to become monoto- 
nous) Herbert Hoover. 

What happens to Herbert Hoover—what action does he 
receive? 


Herbert Hoover is sent to Europe to study food prob- 
lems. 


Is sent is a verb in the passive voice. 

Verbs in the passive voice are always in phrase form 
(that is, made up of two or more parts) and are composed 
of some form of the verb to be plus the perfect participle. 


Passive verb forms: 
was sent 
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will be recognized 
has been used 
is found 


(The italicized parts of the verb phrases are perfect parti- 
ciples.) 

If the subject receives the action of the verb, frequently 
the initiator of that action is also found within the sen- 
tence. Such initiator occurs within a prepositional phrase 
introduced by the preposition by. 


1. Active: Benny sent me. 
Passive: I was sent by Benny. 
2. ACTIVE: He will recognize you. 
PASSIVE: You will be recognized by him. 
3. AcTIVE: Women have used cosmetics for centuries. 
PassIvE: Cosmetics have been used by women for 
centuries. 
4. ACTIVE: Diligent hunters find a house to live in. 
PassIVB: A house to live in is found by diligent 
hunters, 


To get back to objects: 

The subject of an active verb initiates the action of that 
verb. 

The object of an active verb receives the action of that 
verb. 

Each of the active verbs illustrated above (1 to 4) has 
an object. 


VERB OBJECT 
1. sent me 

2. will recognize you 

3. have used cosmetics 
4. find ‘ house 


The subject of a passive verb receives the action. 
(A passive verb never has an object.) 
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The object of an active verb receives the action. 

So now you know what an object is. 

For the present let us work with this temporary defini- 
tion of an object: An object of the verb is a noun or pro- 
noun which receives the action of that verb—provided the 
verb is active. 

Only active verbs have objects. 

When an active verb has an object, such a verb is called 
transitive. (The term transitive is made up of two Latin 
roots, trans, across; and it, goes. The action of a transitive 
verb goes across to an object.) . 

However, not all active verbs have objects, as witness: 


Truman runs for office. 
Trains never arrive on time. 
Can we come into your house? 


An active verb which has no object is called, logically 
enough, intransitive. 

Every active verb in a sentence is either transitive or in- 
transitive. 

Transitive verbs have objects. 

Intransitive verbs do not have objects. 

It’s as simple as that. 

But can you rely on your ability to determine whether 
or not a verb has an object? Can you see the difference, 
furthermore, between an active and a passive verb? Let's 
put it to a test. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 28 


Decide whether the verb in each sentence is transitive, 
intransitive, or passive. Underline the object if there is one. 


1. He found his wife in the arms of another man. 
TRANSITIVE? INTRANSITIVE? PASSIVE? 

2. He was found drunk on the corner of Hollywood 
and Vine. TRANSITIVE? INTRANSITIVE? PASSIVE? 
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CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 28 


The judge found for the defendant. TRANSITIVE? IN- 
TRANSITIVE? PASSIVE? 
He ran faster than ever. TRANSITIVE? INTRANSITIVE? 


PASSIVE? 
'The meal was eaten in silence, TRANSITIVE? INTRAN- 


SITIVE? PASSIVE? 
They ate in gloomy silence. TRANSITIVE? INTRANSI- 
TIVE? PASSIVE? 


. They ate all the leftovers. TRANSITIVE? INTRANSI- 


TIVE? PASSIVE? 
The enemy attacked in force. TRANSITIVE? INTRAN- 
SITIVE? PASSIVE? 


. The enemy attacked our position at dawn. TRANSI- 


TIVE? INTRANSITIVE? PASSIVE? 


. Who last saw Hitler alive? TRANSITIVE? INTRANSI- 


TIVE? PASSIVE? 


. By whom was Hitler last seen alive? TRANSITIVE? 


INTRANSITIVE? PASSIVE? 


. We arrived on time. TRANSITIVE? INTRANSITIVE? PAS- 


SIVE? 
Lay that pistol down. TRANSITIVE? INTRANSITIVE? 
PASSIVE? 


. Lie down for a nap. TRANSITIVE? INTRANSITIVE? PAS- 


SIVE? 
The body was laid in the grave. TRANSITIVE? IN- 
TRANSITIVE? PASSIVE? 


1. transitive 9. transitive 
(object—wife) (object—position) 

2. passive 10. transitive 

3. intransitive (object—Hitler) 

4. intransitive 11. passive 

5. passive 12. intransitive 

6. intransitive _ 13. transitive 

7. transitive (object—pistol) 
(object —leftovers) 14. intransitive 

8. intransitive 15. passive 
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Personal pronouns which function as objects of a verb 
are in the objective case. 


Isee him. 
He sees me. 
We see them, 
They see us. 


If two pronouns function as object of the verb, they are 
both in the objective case. 


This pleases him and me. 
Can you see her and him? 


If a noun and pronoun form the compound object of 
the verb, the pronoun is in the objective case. 


Can you see John and me now? 

We heard Paul and Aer crying. 

Why do you keep Ben and us waiting? 
You can't treat us girls that way. 


With this information, you can easily solve the problem 
which opened this chapter. 


Doctor, can you see my child and (I, me) tomorrow? 
The pronoun is part of the compound object of the verb 
phrase can see. 


Hence the objective case is required. 


CORRECT FORM; 


Doctor, can you see my child and me tomorrow? 


3. The Rule 


As object of the verb, the personal pronoun is always in 
the objective case. 
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4. The Test 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 29 


Check the correct pronoun in each sentence. 
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il; 


2: 


Harriet Dorn and (I, me) will attend the dance to- 
gether. 

(She, Her) and Ira certainly make a cute couple, 
don't they? 


3. You and (we, us) had better go together, I think. 
4. 
5 


Send Mr. Sack and (I, me) separate bills, if you 
will. 


. Take her father and (she, her) into the next room, 


please. 


. This matter can best be settled, I believe, between 


(he, him) and his lawyer. 


. How was the letter addressed? Was it addressed to 


his father and (he, him) or to his mother and (he, 
him)? 


. That's something you can decide yourself, or else 


you and (she, her) can decide it between you. 


. We'll leave the decision up to you and (they, them). 
. Everyone is willing to play along with us but (she, 


her) and Bob. 


. Will you serve (he, him) and (I, me) now? 
. Women treat (we, us) men in a rather unsportsman- 


like manner, don't you think? 


. Will you watch Ira and (she, her) so they don’t get 


into trouble? 


. Please write your mother and (I, me) at least once 


a week. 


. Please call your father and (I, me) whenever you're 


in town. 


. Did you invite (we, us) and the Harrisons to your 


party? . 


. He considers Margie and (1, me) his best friends. 
- We saw Sam and (she, her) together last night. 


19. (They, Them) and (we, us) are not friends. 
20. Do you consider (they, them) and (we, us) friends? 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 29 


HET 6. him 11. him, me 16. us 
2. she 7. him, him 12. us 17. me 
3. we 8. she 13. her 18. her 
4. me 9. them 14. me 19. they, we 
her 10. her 15. me 20. them, us 


(The pronouns in test 29 were offered to you as subjects 
[nominative case], objects [objective case] and objects of 
prepositions [objective case]. Can you tell which is which?) 
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as easy as A B C 


XII 
A. What is the difference between uninterested and 
disinterested? 
B. Is it correct to say, “It’s liable to rain," or "It's 
apt to rain"? 
C. Which is preferable: “A number of men are 
here," or *A number of men is here"? 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 
Uninterested, Disinterested 


The child sits in a classroom on a spring day, his mind 
far away. The subject bores him, the teacher bores him; 
he is totally indifferent to every activity in the classroom. 
He would like to be out fishing, playing baseball, swim- 
ming.... His inattentiveness is perfect. He is uninterested. 

A judge sits on the bench, listening carefully to the evi- 
dence, pro and con, which the opposing sides present to 
him. He is far from being bored. His interest is most keen. 
His attentiveness to all that is going on is tremendous. The 
questions he asks of defendant and plaintiff, of counsel for 
both litigants, of one witness after another, attest to his 
alertness. Yet he is (since justice is to be served) disinter- 
ested. 

A person is uninterested if he is bored and indifferent. 

A person is disinterested if he is impartial, unbiased, neu- 
tral, not personally concerned or involved in a dispute. 
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DO YOU GET THE POINT?—Ltest 30 


1. As you are an (a) (uninterested, disinterested) party, 
we will let you settle our dispute. 

2. Don't look so (uninterested, disinterested); the play 
is not as boring as you seem to think. 

3. Try to arrive at an (a) (uninterested, disinterested) 
conclusion. 

4. The war proved that we could not afford to maintain 
an (a) (uninterested, disinterested) attitude toward 
events in Europe. 

5. She is (uninterested, disinterested) in her neighbors' 
personal affairs. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 30 


1. disinterested 3. disinterested 5. uninterested 
2. uninterested, 4. disinterested 


B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 


It’s liable to rain, or 
It’s apt to rain. 


To denote probability, likely is the safe adjective to use. 
Strictly speaking, liable is restricted to the probability of 
an unpleasant or injurious occurrence, as: 


You are liable to die if you drink cyanide of potassium. 
You are liable to be fined if you spit on the sidewalk. 


Still strictly speaking, apt is supposed to show a general 
tendency, as: 


Little children are apt to be disobedient at times. 
A college graduate is apt to be a well-read person. 


However, many educated speakers do not conscien- 
tiously observe these narrow distinctions, and frequently 
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use apt and liable as interchangeable synonyms of likely, 
to show ordinary probability. Such use of apt and liable 
cannot reasonably be called incorrect English. 


PRO AND CON 


OQ. What is your opinion of the acceptability of the 
statement: “It’s liable to rain tomorrow"? 


Noncommittal 


A. I think the statement “It’s liable to rain tomorrow” 
should concern only a weatherman—not a grammarian 
like me. 

—Robert Ripley 


Mr. Ripley was the creator of “Believe It or Not.” 
Pro (with reservations) 


A. I should not write, and I think I should never say, 
liable in such a sentence as you quote, However, in the 
writing and certainly in the speech of any but excellent 
users of English in school J should probably not suggest 
the substitution of likely. The majority of young people in 
our high schools would better give attention to more im- 
portant matters of usage. 

P.S. I note that I unconsciously used the puristic should 
rather than would. It has here no flavor of ought. 

—W. Wilbur Hatfield 


Dr. Hatfield was formerly editor of The English Journal. 


Q. What is your opinion of “It’s apt to rain tomorrow” 
as correct, idiomatic English? Would you use the expres- 
sion in your everyday speech? 

Pro 


A. In answer to your query about apt, for whatever it 
is worth my opinion is as follows: 
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I would normally use apt in the sense of "It's apt to rain 
tomorrow" as correct and idiomatic enough for all practi- 
cal purposes, both in conversation and in print. 

Perhaps, in extremely formal writing, I would make a 
slight distinction that apt should be reserved for the sense 
of having a habitual tendency, or especially fitted for. If 
intended to express probability that some event might hap- 
pen in the nature of inanimate things, like weather, I be- 
lieve the adjective likely would be more accurate. But the 
distinction is so tenuous that only a purist would probably 
observe it. 

—Kenneth M. Gould 


Mr. Gould was editor-in-chief of Scholastic magazines. 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


A number of men are here, or 
A number of men is here? 


This is an instance in which the subject (number) is 
singular in form but so strongly plural in meaning that it 
takes a plural verb. 


PREFERABLE FORMS: 


A number of men are here. 

A number of children are absent today. 

A large number of your questions do not admit of an- 
swers. 

A small number of houses are still unsold. 


Also: 


A lot of criminals get away with their crimes. 
A lot of my friends like you, even though I don’t. 


But: 


The number of workers in the industry has dropped. 
The greatest number of errors was made on Part II. 
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The number of prisoners has decreased. 
This lot of books was sold for a song. 
In other words: 


A number and a lot take plural verbs. 
The number, this number, that number and the lot, this 
lot, that lot take singular verbs. 
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chapter 15 HOW TO KEEP YOUR 
SANDTTY WITH ' 


€ «€ 


EAS mance NOD kap me 


1. The Problem 


If it is correct to say, “Lay that pistol down, Mama,” 
why can’t we, with equal justification, say, “Lay down for 
a nap, Mama”? 


2. The Solution 


Pronouns cause the greatest number of errors among 
literate adults. 

The verbs Jay and lie cause the greatest number of head- 
aches. 

More errors are made with pronouns than with any 
other part of speech, perhaps because there is such a va- 
riety of ways for a speaker to go wrong. The eleven differ- 
ent forms of personal pronouns, including nominative and 
objective cases, form a healthy percentage of the average 
day’s conversation, so the statistics I gathered in my classes, 
which show pronouns as the leading cause of error, are 
not exactly surprising. 

Although errors in lay and lie run second, numerically 
speaking, to errors in pronouns, the results of the investi- 
gation I have described showed this curious twist: 


1. The greatest number of errors was made in the use of 
pronouns. 

2. However, the greatest number of people made errors 
in the use of Jay and lie. 
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Of the 856 adults whose grammatical speech habits were 
charted, only seven showed a perfect knowledge of the 
ramifications of these perplexing verbs! 

In the test given to these adults, nine of the one hundred 
sentences required the checking of the correct form of one 
of these verbs. These were the results: 


7 made a perfect score on all 9 sentences. 
(These same seven had an over-all score of be- 
tween 90 and 100.) 

22 made 1 error. 

162 made 2 or 3 errors. 

534 made 4 errors. 

131 made 5 or more errors. 

None made more than 7 errors. 


Of the 856 adults tested, roughly 12 per cent were col- 
lege graduates, 20 per cent had bad one or two years of 
college training, 55 per cent were high-school graduates 
but had gone no further, and all the rest, or about 13 per 
cent, were primary-school graduates. In other words, every 
one of these people had had some kind of training in gram- 
mar, either primary school, secondary school, or college, 
or all three. Yet 849 out of 856 made one to seven errors 
out of nine attempts to use Jay and lie correctly. 

Obviously these two verbs are a particularly common 
and troublesome problem in English grammar, and one 
well worth devoting some time and thought to. 

The key to the entire problem lies in your complete un- 
derstanding of the difference between transitive, intransi- 
tive, and passive verbs. 

You recall, from the work we have just finished (chap- 
ter 14), that: 


A verb is passive if its subject receives its action: 


The gamblers were run out of town. 
Gambling has been stopped in the city. 
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An active verb is transitive if it has an object: 


He runs two gambling casinos in Florida. 
Her face would stop a clock. 


An active verb is intransitive if it does not have an ob- 
ject: 


We ran all the way home. 
The clock has stopped. 


Since the rest of this chapter will be practically meaning- 
less to you unless you have become a past master in the 
fine art of distinguishing transitive from intransitive verbs, 
let me impose upon your patience by asking you to submit 
to a quick test of your ability before we go any further. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—+test 3] 


Each sentence contains an italicized verb. Check the 
symbol TR if that verb is transitive, INT if the verb is in- 
transitive. 


1. Charles Jackson, author of The Lost 
Weekend, has also written a book called 
The Fall of Valor. 

2. Bernard Baruch accused Henry Wallace 
of making false statements about the 
atomic-energy proposals. 

3. When you lie down on that bed, be care- 
ful. 

4. He walked upstairs, slowly, methodically, 
one step at a time. 


F 


INT 


Ju d gH 
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5. He has walked his dog several times 

around the block, but with no success. INT 
6. Do not eat so quickly. INT 
7. Do not eat so much. INT 


8. Landlords have no sympathy for the 


plight of their tenants. TR INT 
9. The teacher spoke fluently about her 

troubles. TR INT 
10. She spoke her piece and sat down. TR INT 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 31 
1.TR 2. TR 3.INT 4.INT 5.TR 6.INT 7.TR 8.TR 9.INT 10.TR 


Here, now, are the three keys that will unlock for you 
all the puzzling secrets of Jay and lie: 

KEY 1: Lie (or one of its forms) is exclusively an in- 
transitive verb. 

KEY 2: Lay (or one of its forms) is, on the other hand, 
a transitive verb. 

KEY 3: Only Jay (in its passive form) may be used in 
the passive voice. Lie is never passive. 

When you are confronted with the necessity for making 
a choice between the forms of lie and lay, these are the 
three points to remember: 


POINT 1: If an intransitive verb is required (because 
there is no object), use some form of lie. 

POINT 2: If a transitive verb is required (because there 
is an object), use some form of lay. 

POINT 3; If a passive verb is required (because the sub- 
ject receives the action), use the passive form of lay. In 
the passive voice, the perfect participle of a verb is used. 
In the case of lay, the perfect participle is laid. 

For example: 


Lie—intransitive 


1. The hope of democracy lies in the economic security 
of the common man. 

2. Lie down for an hour before dinner. 

3. Why do you lie asleep all morning when there is so 
much work to be done? 
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. Whenever she lies down, the phone rings. 
. His interests lie in the fields of science and tech- 


nology. 


Lay—transitive 


. The hen lays an egg. 

. That show will lay an egg. 

. Please lay the baby on its back. 

. Peace is here; shall we lay down our arms? 

. They will lay the body to rest in Woodlawn Ceme- 


tery. ] 
(The object in each sentence is in italics.) 


Laid (the perfect participle of lay)—passive 


. The keel of the ship was laid on Friday. 

. When will the cornerstone of the building be laid? 

. The rug was laid in the wrong room. 

. The body was laid to rest in Woodlawn. 

. The groundwork for our understanding of lay and 


lie is now laid. 


Do the distinctions seem fairly easy and clear-cut? Then 


trya 


test of your learning. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 32 


I 


2 


When we (lie, lay) on this bed, we can feel the 
springs coming through the mattress. 

If you will (lie, lay) away a few dollars every week, 
you will soon learn the painful habit of thrift. 


. (Lie, Lay) still for a few minutes. 
. Don't (lie, lay) the books on that shelf; it's too high 


3) 
4 
5. 
6 


up. 
(Lie, Lay) the patient on the sofa so the doctor can 
examine him. 


. We found the wounded man (lying, laying) on the 


floor. 
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7. She has become accustomed to (lying, laying) down 
for a short nap before dinner. 
8. (Lie, Lay) the baby in its crib, and perhaps it will 
go to sleep. 
9. We saw a penny (lying, laying) in the mud. 
10. If you (lie, lay) in a stock of coal now, you may 
save some money next winter. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 32 


1. lie 3i. Ili 5. lay 7. ling 9. lying 
2. lay 4. lay 6. lying 8. lay 10. lay 


Every verb has a past tense—and lie and lay are no ex- 
ceptions. 

This is where our trouble really starts. 

The past tense of /ay is laid—reasonable enough so far. 

But the past tense of lie is lay! 

No, this is not a misprint. 

Lay is the past tense of the verb lie, 

It is not of course the same /ay as the transitive verb 
with which we have been dealing. Lay, as a verb in the 
past tense (that is, the past tense of lie), is an intransitive 
verb. 

Before you become too confused to be of any further 
use to society, let us make a table: 


VERB 
lay (transitive) 


lie (intransitive) 


For example: 
Lay 


Today I lay the baby in the crib. 
Yesterday I laid the baby in the crib. 
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Lie 


Today I lie down. 
Yesterday I Jay down. 


With that as a starter, try a short problem: 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 33 


Complete each sentence with the correct past tense of 
the required verb. 


Ne 


D Ww B» 


E a down for a nap this morning. 

"aYesterdays when she esee. down for a nap, her 
dinner burned. 

SNE e the work aside for a few days. 

Ahe nurse e the patient on her back and 
then called the doctor in. 
WC o oer the foundation of your understanding 
of lay and lie by presenting 3 clear-cut principles. 
[iem quietly for a moment, then finally arose 


and began to dress. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 33 


1. 


lay 2. lay 3. laid 4. laid 5. laid 6. lay 


If success crowned your attempts in test 33, you are 
ready for further troubles. 

To wit: 

Lay and lie have a third tense which often proves trou- 
blesome, namely the perfect. 

The perfect tense of the transitive verb lay is have laid. 


We have laid rugs in all the rooms. 


The perfect tense of the intransitive verb lie is have lain. 


Have you lain awake all night? 
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The perfect tense of any verb is that form which com- 
bines has, have, having, or had with the past participle. 
Here are further examples of the use of the perfect tenses 
of lay and lie: 


She has laid her winter garments away. 

The lawyers had already laid the groundwork for an 
appeal, so there were only a few papers to prepare 
and sign. 

Having laid his business cares away for the day, he went 
to the Stork Club to meet Gypsy Rose Lee. 

The baby has lain asleep for two hours. 

She had lain down for a short nap when her husband 
came home. 

Having lain on the shelves all year, the books had gath- 
ered a considerable layer of dust. 


The perfect tense is a verb phrase made up of two parts: 


(a) the auxiliary has, have, had, or having; 
(b) the past participle (in the case of the two verbs un- 
der discussion, laid and lain). 


Has, had, have, or having is called an auxiliary since it 
helps the main verb. 

The past participle of any verb is that form used in the 
perfect tenses: has worked, had lain, have known, and so 
on. 

The italicized forms are the past participles of work, lie, 
and know. 

There is still another participle—the present participle, 
which is the -ing form of the verb: working, laying, lying, 
knowing, seeing, and so on. 

We can now considerably amplify the table we made 
earlier: $ 
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PAST PRESENT 
VERB PRESENT PAST PARTICIPLE | PARTICIPLE 


lay (transitive) lay laid f laid laying 


lie (intransitive) lie lay lain lying 


Now, if you could somehow manage to memorize this 
diagram, you would be well on your way toward conquer- 
ing any difficulties you might ever happen to have with 
lay and lie. And performing this feat of memory will take 
you no longer than 2% minutes. Students in my classes do 
it every term in that time or less. 

To test your memory, fill the proper forms into the 
blanks below: 


PAST PRESENT 
PARTICIPLE , PARTICIPLE 


mf S OO 


VERB 


lay (transitive) 


a | | re 


lie (intransitive) 


One final thought: you may possibly run into a little con- 
fusion on this minor point. 

The past of lie is lay: *He lay asleep all morning.” 

However, in the negative and interrogative forms of this 
sentence, we allow the auxiliary to carry the burden of ex- 
pressing past time, and keep the main verb, lie, unchanged. 


INTERROGATIVE: Did he lie asleep all morning? 
NEGATIVE: He did not lie asleep all morning. 


The negative and interrogative forms of lay follow the 


Wa rule, as do all negative and interrogative verbs in Eng- 
lish, 2 
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AFFIRMATIVE: We laid the child in its crib. 
NEGATIVE: We did not lay the child in its crib. 
INTERROGATIVE: Did we lay the child in its crib? 


And that is the full story on /ay and lie. 
There are only three simple principles to keep in mind: 


1. Lie is intransitive. 
. 2. Lay is transitive. 
3. Only lay has a passive voice. 


Once you have mastered these principles, the rest is a 
matter of forming good habits—forming them so well that 
they become reflexive. There is no sanction whatever for 
any misuse of either verb. There is no trend whatever 
among educated speakers to substitute forms of lay for 
forms of lie—though the tendency is very much pro- 
nounced among speakers whose grammar is generally in- 
correct. 

If you study the history of English words, you will ob- 
serve many instances in which one word displaces another 
of closely allied meaning. Today, in educated speech, fur- 
ther is displacing farther, will is displacing shall, and prone 
is displacing supine.) There were, at one time, certain dis- 
tinctions between shall and will, further and farther, and 
prone and supine. But farther, shall, and supine are today 
practically obsolete words. The displacement which I have 
described is one of the factors making for the fine econ- 
omy of the English language. 

However, lay and lie are apparently impervious to this 
common trend. In educated speech, Jay does not show any 
promise or portent of ever displacing lie, though it has 
already completely done so in uneducated speech! 

In the problem at the beginning of this chapter, lay in 
the first sentence is correct because a transitive verb is re- 
quired—the verb has an object, namely pistol. In the sec- 

1 Prone, strictly speaking, means lying face downward. Supine, on the 


other hand, means lying face upward. Most people today use prone for 
both positions, especially the latter. 
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ond sentence, there is no object, the verb is intransitive, 
and so lie is the only acceptable form. 


DENNE EE 


Lie is intransitive. Lay is transitive. Lie has only an ac- 
tive voice. Lay may be either active or passive. 


How to remember the rule: The i in lie will remind you 
of intransitive, which begins with the letter i. The a in lay 
will remind you of transitive and passive; in both these 
terms the first vowel is a. 


4. The Test 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 34 


Check the correct form of each verb: 


1. The patient is (laying, lying) on the couch. 
2. (Lie, Lay) the baby down so the doctor can ex- 
amine him. 
3. Estelle has (lain, laid) down for a nap. 
4. Allan picked up the sticks and (lied, laid, lay) them 
straight. 
5. We (laid, lay, lied) in the sun all yesterday morning. 
6. He (laid, lay) his hands on the controls, waiting for 
the signal to start the train. 
7. Have you (lain, laid) away your summer clothes 
yet? 
8. The bill has (laid, lain) on the President's desk all 
week, waiting for his signature. 
9. Which shelf did you (lay, lie) the curtains on? 
10. Did you (lay, lie) on your back all night? 
11. Why don't you (lie, lay) down for a short rest be- 
fore supper? 
12. There the diamond (lay, laid) in the gutter, and the 
hundreds of people passing by never noticed it. 
13. Let sleeping dogs (lay, lie). 
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14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
19 
20. 


There he was, (lying, laying) on the hard floor. 

The work has been carefully (laid, lain) out for 
you; you should have very little difficulty. 

Certain principles of government were (laid, lain) 
down by the Founding Fathers in the United States 
Constitution. 

If she had only (laid, lain) quietly, this would not 
have happened. 

(Laid, Lain) on its side the child was able to breathe 
better. 

(Laying, Lying) on its side, the child was able to 
breathe better. 

Let us (lay, lie) our plans carefully and nothing will 
go wrong. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 34 


1. lying 6. laid 11. lie 16. laid 
2. lay 7. laid 12. lay 17. lain 
3. lain 8. lain 13. lie 18. laid 
4. laid 9. lay 14. lying 19. lying 
5. lay 10. lie 15. laid 20. lay 
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as easy as ABG 


XII 

A. What is the difference between fiancé and fiancée? 

B. Is it correct to write: “The above remarks are not 
intended to imply . . . ," or “The above is a ver- 
batim report of . . .”? 

C. Which is preferable: ““Three-quarters of the work 
is done," or "Ihree-quarters of the work are 
done"? 


4. The Grammar of Meanings 
Fiancé, Fiancée 


Sex is one of the most delightful phenomena of human 
living; it is sometimes one of the most confusing. This con- 
fusion occasionally spills over into grammar. 

We are all of us more or less adjusted to the unavoid- 
able fact that there are two sexes—male and female. (This 
being a book on grammar rather than one on abnormal 
psychology, we'll ignore any other possibilities.) 

Though little confusion exists as to the differences be- 
tween these two sexes, some bewilderment attaches at 
times to the grammar of sex. We have already learned that 
a male is an alumnus, a female an alumna. A man is an 
aviator, an exculor, a masseur, a waiter, an actor; a 
woman is an aviatrix, an executrix, a masseuse, a waitress, 
an actress. 

The democratization of sex has gone further in English 
than in most foreign languages. In French, for example, 
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everything, animate or inanimate, animal, vegetable or 
mineral, is either masculine or feminine, sometimes with 
ridiculous results, as in the case of la barbe, the beard, 
which is feminine. In Latin, every word is either mascu- 
line, feminine, or neuter, not according to strict logic, but 
more likely in accordance with the spelling of the word. 

But in English, both grammatically and logically, a doc- 
tor, a lawyer, a teacher, a worker, a thief, a genius may be 
either male or female, either masculine or feminine. 

The difference between fiancé and fiancée is entirely one 
of sex, as you would logically expect. With the one e, 
fiancé is a man; with two e's, fiancée is a woman. Both 
words are pronounced identically: fee-ahn-say. The French 
accent (é) may or need not be used in spelling—either 
fiancé or fiance; either fiancée or fiancee. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 35 


1. His (fiancé, fiancée) is a beautiful blonde. 

2. Her newest (fiancé, fiancée) has just jilted her. 

3. “Your (fiancé, fiancée)," said John to his sister, “is 

handsome enough. But has he any brains?" 

4. A king of England gave up a throne for his (fiancé, 
fiancée). 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 35 


1. fiancée 2. fiancé 3. fiancé 4. fiancée 


B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors”? 


The above remarks are not intended to imply... 
The above is a verbatim report of ... 


“The remarks quoted above” (adverbial function, modi- 
fying the participial adjective quoted) is the only use sanc- 
tioned in pedantic circles, but “the above remarks” (adjec- 
tive) and “the above is true" (noun) are uses which have 
always been so current in educated speech and writing that 
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it is ridiculous to condemn such constructions. Pooley ? 
notes the adjective and noun use in a number of reputable 
authors, and adds: “Any writer may feel free at any time 
to use 'the above statement, and with only slightly less 
assurance, ‘the above will prove.’ In either case, he has the 
authority of scholars and standard literature." 


PRO AND CON 


Q. Modern grammarians maintain that “The above re- 
marks are not to be taken at face value" is correct, idio- 
matic English established by common usage among edu- 
cated people. Do you agree? Would you use the expression 
in your everyday speech? 


.Pro 


A. I agree that the expression, “The above remarks," is 
correct, idiomatic English, established by common usage 
among educated people. For myself, I tend to use the ex- 
pression, “The foregoing remarks," or "The preceding re- 
marks," because of a prejudice acquired in years of teach- 
ing English in high school and college. However, I never 
criticize students for using the expression you inquire 
about, and have the impression that it is probably less 
stilted and therefore more effective than the expressions 
which my purist teachers induced me to adopt. 

—John J. De Boer 


Dr. De Boer is editor of Elementary English and profes- 
sor of education at Roosevelt College, Chicago. 


Q. Many modern grammarians maintain that “The 
above is a verbatim report of the proceedings” is correct, 
idiomatic English, established by common usage among 

2 Robert C. Pooley, professor of English at the University of Wiscon- 


sin, in Teaching English Usage: A Guide for English Teachers in High 
School. (Appleton-Century). 
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educated people. Do you agree? Would you use the expres- 
sion in your everyday speech? 


Pro 


A. Yes, I'd use it just as above. 
—Ed Sullivan 


Mr. Sullivan is the well-known television personality. 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


Three-quarters of the work is done, or 
Three-quarters of the work are done? 


A unit of measure, when it has a collective meaning, is 
generally treated as a singular, even if it is in a plural form. 
Thus: 


Two-thirds of the population is illiterate. 
Four-fifths of the book is sheer pornography. 
Three-quarters of the day was spent in idleness. 
Two thousand dollars a year is a lot of money. 
Twenty cents is too much for that candy. 

Six yards is too long. 

Five bushels per acre is a good yield. 

Two pounds is all I need. 


On the other hand, consider these: 


Two-thirds of the pupils were sick. 
Four-fifths of the books were damaged. 
Two-thirds of the population are farmers. 
Three-quarters of the soldiers were killed. 
Half of the students were ill. 

The majority of men prefer blondes. 


When a fraction or a measuring word, like majority, in- 
dicates a single idea or a collective unity (two-thirds of the 
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work), a singular verb is required: “Two-thirds of the 
work is done." However, when the fraction or measuring 
word is followed by a prepositional phrase containing a 
plural noun (three-quarters of the soldiers) or in some 
other way shows strong plurality, a plural verb is required: 
“Two-thirds of the men are farmers"; “Three-fourths of 
the population are farmers." 


PREFERABLE FORM: 


Three-quarters of the work is done. 
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chapter 16 HOW TO LET 
CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES 


“1. The Problem 


Which is correct, “It is J,” or “It is me"? 


2. The Solution 


You have become adjusted to the fact that personal pro- 
nouns change form according to case— 

And to the added fact that case depends on circum- 
stances. 

You know that the objective case (namely, me, him, her, 
us, them) is used when the pronoun is object of the verb 
or object of the preposition. (“He called John and me”; 
“This letter is addressed to me and him.”) 

And you know that the nominative case (namely, J, he, 
she, we, they) is used when the pronoun is subject of the 
verb. (“He and 7 will do it.") 

The nominative case is also used as the complement of 
acopulative verb. 

What’s a complement? And what’s a copulative verb? 

A complement (note the spelling) is a word which com- 
pletes the meaning of the verb. The object is one form of 
complement. / take is relatively incomplete in meaning. 
Add an object, book, and the meaning of your sentence 
becomes relatively complete: J take the book. 

A copulative verb is one which expresses, not action, but 
state of being. 

To be, or any one of its:forms, is a copulative verb. 

To be has a large family, and every member is a copu- 
tive verb: 
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am shall be has been will have been 


are will be had been would have been 

is would be have been should have been 
should be 

was may have been 

were could be might have been 
may be could have been 
might be 


A transitive verb in the active voice transmits action 
from the subject to the complement, as in “I know a doc- 
tor,” in which action is transmitted from the subject 7 to 
the object, or complement, doctor. But a copulative verb 
does not transmit action; instead, it establishes an identity. 
When we say “I am a doctor,” we are expressing the fact 
that 7 and doctor are the same person; we are establishing 
the identity of subject and complement. 

The complement of a copulative verb is identical to the 
subject not only in meaning, but also in case. 

The subject of a verb, as you know, is in the nominative 
case. 

Therefore, the complement of a copulative verb is also 
in the nominative case. 

In the sentence, “I am a doctor,” 7 is the subject, am a 
doctor is the predicate. The complement doctor, then, is in 
the predicate of the sentence. And it is in the nominative 
case. Such a complement, therefore, is called, not an ob- 
ject, but a predicate nominative. 

In the problem under consideration (“It is 7,” or “It is 
me,”), the pronoun in question is the predicate nomina- 
tive of the sentence. Now, if we consider the expression 
from the point of view of grammatical rule, It is Z is the 
only allowable form. The rule is clear and to the point: the 
complement of a copulative verb is in the nominative case. 

But correct English is not always entirely predicated on 
grammatical rules. 

Rules are sometimes violated. The rule about using the 
nominative 7 as the complement of the copulative verb 
to be is violated rather consistently by a large number of 
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educated speakers. According to a survey made by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English among several hun- 
dreds of high school and college teachers of English and 
Speech; editors; established authors; linguists and gram- 
marians; and business executives, “Jt is me" is considered 
established, acceptable English, even though a rule is being 
violated. Most of the experts questioned admitted that they 
use "It is me" in their own speech and hear it from their 
contemporaries; and some of them went so far as to label 
“It is 7” pedantic and stilted. 

Should you be confronted with a choice between 7 and 
me as the complement of a copulative verb on, say, a civil 
service test or a high school or college English examina- 
tion, you would, of course, select the nominative form, for 
obviously you are being tested on your knowledge of gram- 
matical rules. However, in informal conversation and writ- 
ing, you should feel perfectly free to use “It is me,” which 
is accepted in common usage, in place of “It is 7," which 
conforms to grammatical rule. 

In all consistency, it would seem that the objective forms 
of the other personal pronouns, that is, him, her, us, and 
them, should also be acceptable as complements of a copu- 
lative verb. However such is the illogicality of language 
—that is not so. Educated speakers who unconscionably 
say “It is me" generally shy away from “It is him,” “It is 
her," “It is us,” and the like. We may possibly account for 
this anomaly by reasoning that “It is me,” or a variant form, 
is more likely to crop up with some frequency in everyday 
conversation than are the other forms (“Who’s there? It’s 
me"; “That’s me all over”; “Which picture is me?” “Is that 
picture supposed to be me? No, sir, not on your life, that’s 
not me in a hundred years”). 

In informal speech and writing (friendly letters, scrib- 
bled interoffice memos, and the like), you may certainly 
feel free to say “It is me” or "It's me," or "That's me,” or 
“It wasn't me" without any acute feelings of guilt. 

The answer to our problem, then, is that both forms, “It 
is I” and “It is me,” are correct—one by virtue of gram- 
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matical rule, the other by virtue of common educated 
usage. 


3. The Rule 


The nominative pronoun is used as the complement of 
a copulative verb. However, the expression “It is me" (or 
any variant) is acceptable in informal speech and writing. 


CORRECT EQUALLY ACCEPTABLE 
It is I. Tt is me. 
It’s I. Its me. 
It will be I. It will be me. 
It has always been I. It has always been me. 
Did you think it was I? _ Did you think it was me? 
NOT UNIVERSALLY 
CORRECT ACCEPTABLE 
It is he. It is him. 
It was she. It was her. 
It will be they. It will be them. 
It wasn't we. It wasn't us. 
I thought you were they. Ithought you were them. 
This is he. This is him. 
4. The Test 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 36 


Applying grammatical principles strictly, check the 
proper form of the pronoun in each sentence. Choose a 
nominative pronoun as subject of the verb or as comple- 
ment of a copulative verb; choose an objective pronoun as 
object of the verb or as object of the preposition. 


1. Was it (she, her) you were talking about? 
2. It is (we, us) you will have to answer to if any- 
thing goes wrong. 
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3. (He, Him) and Frank are our best workers. 

4. Let's keep this information strictly between (we, 
us) men. P 

5. Why, he spoke to you and (I, me) as if we were ba- 
bies. 

6. He sent Charlie Jerome and (I, me) over to the 
main office. 

7. Now it is (I, me) who am at a loss for words. 

8. Was it (they, them) who gave you all that misinfor- 

mation? 

9. An American is (he, him) who loves America. 

10. That picture doesn’t look a bit like (I, me). 

11. That picture surely isn't (I, me), is it? 

12. It won't be (he, him) who will suffer, it will be (I, 


me). 

13. Why don’t you invite (she, her) and her brother to 
go with you? 

14. Everyone seems more than satisfied, except (she, 
her). 

15. No one but (he, him) would take your offer seri- 
ously. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 36 


1. she 4. us Ys Ml 10. me 13. her 
2. we Pme 8. they 11. I 14. her 
3. he 6. me 9. he 12. he, I 15. him 


Some added information about pronouns that will prove 
useful in later work: 

Personal pronouns have number: 

I, you, he, and she are singular. 

We, you, and they are plural. 

1 and we are considered first-person pronouns—an arbi- 
trary distinction referring to the fact that J and we describe 
the person speaking. 

You is considered a second-person pronoun—the person 
spoken to. 

He, she, and they are considered third-person pronouns 
—the person spoken about. 
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We can now combine our knowledge of person, number, 
and case into the following table: 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


Singular Plural 

First Person: — nominative—I nominative—we 
objective—me objective—us 
nominative nominative 

Second Berson: iriI: —you "n — 
objective y objective Jo 


Third Person: nominative—he, she nominative—they 
objective—him, her objective—them 


That you has two identifying numbers (singular and 
plural) is due of course to the fact that whether we ad- 
dress one person or many, we use the word you inter- 
changeably. This lack of distinction between singular and 
plural seems to cause a certain amount of instinctive annoy- 
ance to many ungrammatical speakers—hence you will 
hear them addressing a number of people as youse or per- 
haps yez or yiz. Many educated Southerners prefer the 
expression you-all to indicate plurality. I have it on good 
authority that Southerners say you-all only when speaking 
to more than one person. 


PRO AND CON 


Q. Do you ever use the expression “It is me”? Or do 
you prefer to say “It is I’? What do you hear from your 
friends or associates? What is your opinion of the usage 
stis Pa 


Pro 


A. The expression "It is me” has justification through 
convenience and very common usage; in French the usage 
has long been accepted as classic. 

—Louis Bromfield 
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Mr. Bromfield was the famous novelist and writer on 
agricultural problems. 


Pro (with reservations) 


A. It seems that I am one of those people who always 
say “It is I,” but I must admit that the trend seems to be 
toward “It’s me”! However, be consoled. I make other 
errors and split infinitives hither and yon. 

—Alma Dettinger 


Miss Dettinger conducts “Other People’s Business” daily 
over radio station WQXR. 


Con 


A. In spite of the fact that a Harvard professor (I've 
forgotten his name) recently exploded the idea that "It is 
me" is ungrammatical I prefer to use “It is I.” And can- 
vassing my associates I find that only one prefers the more 
colloquial form, “It is me" and that he invariably con- 
tracts it to “It’s me.” 

—Sumner Blossom 


Mr. Blossom is editor of American Magazine. 
Pro 


A. In reply to your inquiry, we assure you that “It is 
me” has long been established as good colloquial speech. 
The following are a few of the many quotations in our 
files in support of the construction. Raymond Paton, Auto- 
biography of a Blackguard (Houghton Mifflin Co.), 1924, 
page 42, “. . . not more than four people know that it is 
me...” R. L. Stevenson, Treasure Island, “But Silver... 
called out to know if that were me." 

—Edward A. H. Fuchs 


Dr. Fuchs was a member of the editorial staff of G. & 
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C. Merriam Co., publishers of the Merriam-Webster New 
International Dictionary and the Merriam-Webster Col- 
legiate Dictionary. 


Confused 


“Ah, it’s me," said Mr. Squeers, “and me’s the first 
person singular, nominative case, agreeing with the verb 
it's and governed by Squeers understood, as a acorn, a 


hour." 
—Charles Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby 
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as easy as A B C 


XIV 

A. What is the difference between allude and refer? 

B. Is it correct to say, “Everyone stood up and 
shouted at the top of their lungs"? 

C. Which is preferable: "Neither the President nor 
the members of the cabinet is behind the bill," or 
“Neither the President nor the members of the 
cabinet are behind the bill”? 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 


Allude, Refer 


Allude is not, as some people seem to think, the more 
literary, or more elegant, term for refer. There is a defi- 
nite distinction in meaning. For example: 

Your fiancée is a divorcee, a fact which makes her un- 
acceptable to your parents. 

One day, as if in general conversation, your father talks 
about the sanctity and permanence of marriage. Nobody 
in his family, he says pointedly, has ever been in the di- 
vorce courts. 

You might then correctly ask: “Are you alluding to 
Jane?” 

Your father has not specifically mentioned Jane by 
name, so he is making an allusion, which is an indirect and 
unspecific reference, a reference by suggestion or implica- 
tion. 

A reference, unlike an allusion, leaves nothing to the 
imagination, is distinct, specific, to the point. 
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Thus, you make a reference, not an allusion, to Shake- 
speare when you name one of his plays, or quote a line 
from him. 

You make an allusion to your need for money when 
you talk generally about the high cost of living or about 
your added financial burdens since you got married, or in 
fact when you say anything but the direct, “I need more 
money." 


B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 
Everyone stood up and shouted at the top of their lungs. 


The revised form, “Everyone stood up and shouted at 
the top of his lungs,” is a typical instance of pedantic Eng- 
lish when used in ordinary conversation. 

It is true that a certain grammatical "rule" requires a 
singular possessive pronoun with the antecedent everyone 
—but this is a rule as often violated as observed in edu- 
cated usage. And if violations of a so-called rule are preva- 
lent in cultivated speech, the rule may be considered vir- 
tually nonexistent. Bear in mind, now that you are well 
immersed in your study of grammar, that "correctness" is 
determined by common usage, not by ukase, not by de- 
mands made in outmoded or puristic textbooks. 

Indefinite pronouns like everyone, everybody, no one, 
nobody, someone, somebody, anyone, and anybody are 
indeed often treated as singulars, as in the following pat- 
terns: 


Everyone is here. 

Everybody Aas arrived. 

No one was missing. 

Nobody has returned. 

Someone is going to get hell for this. 

Somebody has made a mistake. 

Anyone is willing to admit the truth of that statement. 
Anybody who comes late will be punished. 
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No one who speaks English as a native language would 
ever think of using plural verbs with these pronouns. 
Nevertheless, there is, you will have to admit, both logic 
and sanity in the feeling of plurality that many people get 
from these words. Hence, sentences like: 


If anyone is waiting, ask them to come in. 

Since everybody understood French, I spoke to them in 
that language. 

Everyone was waiting when I arrived, and so I greeted 
them all happily. 


may not be excessively “pure” English; but they are a lot 
more natural, more sensible, and more common among 
educated speakers than the forms which the precisionists 
would ask us to use: 


If anyone is waiting, ask him to come in. 

Since everybody understood French, I spoke to Aim in 
that language. 

Everyone was waiting when I arrived, and so I greeted 
him happily. 


(To me, the last two sentences, while indubitably “cor- 
rect," sound slightly insane, as if uttered by some poor soul 
who had just had himself a nervous breakdown caused by 
studying too much grammar.) 

When you say: “Everyone decided to go home,” you are 
certainly implying the existence of more than one person. 
You are therefore speaking logical, correct English if you 
change the sentence to: “Everyone put on their coats and 
went home." Such a construction is part of the idiom of 
the language—it is acceptable in informal conversation; it 
is used by educated speakers; it is, in short, not a sin. 


PRO AND CON 


Q. Modern grammarians maintain that “As soon as 
everyone had arrived, we started to speak to them" is cor- 
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rect, idiomatic English, established by common usage 
among educated people. Do you agree? Would you use the 
expression in your everyday speech? 


Pro 


A. Thats the way I'd talk. 
—Lewis Gannett 


Mr. Gannett was formerly a literary critic of the New 
"York Herald Tribune. 


Pro 


A. I am very much afraid that my opinion in respect to 
the grammatical question posed in your letter wouldn't be 
very helpful to anyone. I happen to use a great number of 
idiomatic expressions in my conversation, which would lead 
me to uphold those who favor the expression you quote. 

I guess I believe in a double standard of grammar, for 
where we try to be as proper as possible in editing articles 
for Coronet, nothing peeves me more than the person who 
quibbles over grammar in everyday speech. To me it has 
always been most important to convey a meaning, and 
when an ungrammatical expression can better get across 
a point, I am all for it. 

—Harris Shevelson 


Mr. Shevelson was formerly an editor of Coronet and 
of Pageant. 


Q. Modern grammarians maintain that "Everyone was 
here, but they all left early" is correct, idiomatic English, 
established by common usage among educated people and 
completely acceptable in informal conversation. Do you 
agree? Would you use the expression in your everyday 
speech? 
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Pro 


A. Not being a grammarian I don't know the wrongs 
and rights of the expression of “Everyone was here, but 
they all left early." I am afraid it would be rather awkward 
to say “Everyone was here, but he left early." That might 
imply that the party was rather dull because only one per- 
son came or the party involved was pretty important be- 
cause the one person meant all the world to the person 
giving it. Or am I getting too involved? 

At any rate, I would be inclined to accept the expression 
without getting too excited about what the purists might 
say. It would be difficult to substitute another phrasing 
that would be as succinct and one that would carry the same 
meaning. You might perhaps say "All were here but all 
left early," but that does not give the same meaning. 

—Benjamin Fine 


Dr. Fine was education editor of The New York Times. 
He is the author of A Giant of the Press; College Publicity 
in the U.S.; Educational Publicity; Democratic Education; 
and a series of articles on the teaching of American history. 
At present, he is Dean of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion at Yeshiva University. 


O. Many modern grammarians maintain that "If any- 
one is waiting, let them come in" is correct, idiomatic Eng- 
lish, established by common usage among educated people. 
Do you agree? Would you use the expression in your every- 
day speech? 


Con 


A. I am sorry but I think it is incorrect, confusing, irri- 
tating, and certainly not idiomatic. In the first place, I 
doubt if "anyone" is ever'idiomatic. It sounds like an in- 
tellectual pronoun. The English for it is “anybody.” How- 
ever, if you say “any one,” thus making it hopelessly 
singular, why try to use it as an antecedent for a plural 
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pronoun? I know people say that kind of thing, but it is a 
boner. 

If you are “writing” a grammar, I think part of your 
responsibility is to try to help to keep the language as accu- 
rate as possible, because it is very difficult to say anything 
in English or any language accurately, and the plea to in- 
troduce confusing, "idiomatic" antecedents and pronouns 
“as correct" is a specious one. 

—Hervey Allen 


Hervey Allen, who died in 1952, was the author of An- 
thony Adverse, Bedford Village, and other well-known 
books. 


. Con 


A. Tm a helluva one to ask about grammar—the way I 
kick the language around for a living—but that (“If any- 
one is waiting, let them come in") happens to be one of my 
pet hates! I think it’s wrong—and sounds terrible! 

—Arthur Godfrey 


Mr. Godfrey is the famous radio and television person- 
ality. 


Con 


A. Understandable, and therefore inevitable and “‘ac- 
ceptable” among the peasantry of speech—but obviously 
illogical and incorrect. Among precisians, abominable! 

—Christopher Morley 


Mr. Morley, who died in 1957, was the author of Kitty 
Foyle; Thorofare; The Middle Kingdom; and numerous 
other books. 


QO. Modern grammarians maintain that “Everyone arose 
and took off their hats” is correct, idiomatic English, estab- 
lished by common usage among educated people and com- 
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pletely acceptable in informal conversation. Do you agree? 
Would you use the expression in your everyday speech? 


Pro (with reservations) 


A. In reference to your question, was I not taught that 
the correct sentence should be “Everyone arose and took 
off his hat”? My Oxford dictionary assures me that every- 
one and everybody (formerly two words) are “often er- 
roneously used with plural verb or pronoun.” 

I recognize and rejoice in the induction of idiomatic 
common usage into our language. Some time ago, if you 
recall, ain't was proper and the English still use mayn’t. 
However, I think this (“Everyone took off their hats") is 
awkward in sound, and “Everyone took off his hat” less so, 
but still a bit stiff. Well, it must be a masculine uprising, as 
women rarely remove their hats; certainly they don’t have 
to, in the presence of the flag or the dead and never (un- 
less browbeaten) in the cinema or theater! 

But that’s beside the point. If ever I used the expression 
correctly or otherwise, I shall henceforward avoid it. I 
doubt if I ever did use it; it sounds so very unconversa- 
tional. I would probably say, “Off came the hats”! 

—Faith Baldwin 


Faith Baldwin is a famous novelist, author of Change of 
Heart and You Can't Escape. 


Con (with reservations) 


A. Perhaps I am not a good person from whom to get 
an example of idiomatic English in everyday use, for a long 
career of writing has given me a habit of mind which tends 
to translate precision in writing into precision in common 
talk. However, I doubt if I should use the phrase you men- 
tion; I think that instead of "everyone" I should probably 
say "everybody." I have some distaste for too much stick- 
ling for grammatical precision. If a phrase or word comes 
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to be in common use, then it is part of the English lan- 
guage, regardless of grammarians. 
—Mark Sullivan 


Mr. Sullivan, before his death in 1952, was the well- 
known Washington columnist of the New York Herald 
Tribune, 


Pro 


It’s the same story with them and their after indefinite 
pronouns. If possible, the so-called incorrect usage is even 
firmer established. “In older English the plural was com- 
mon here," says Curme. And why not? As long as English 
does not do away with gender, like Hungarian, why not 
use their as a practical makeshift device where neither his 
nor her fits? What's wrong with this sentence from Field- 
ing's Tom Jones? 


Everyone in the house were in their beds. 
Or with this one from a speech by Franklin D. Roosevelt: 
There have always been cheerful idiots in this coun- 
try who believed that there would be no more war for 
us, if everybody in America would only return to their 


homes and lock their front doors behind them. 


Or this from a speech by Winston Churchill (on the Brit- 
ish Policy toward Spain): 


Everyone can have their opinion about that... 


Even one of our leading literary critics, Edmund Wilson, 
uses this construction: 


For years I have been hearing about detective stories. 
Almost everybody I know seems to read them, and they 
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have long conversations about them in which I am un- 
able to take part. 


And speaking of detective stories, what would a mystery- 
story writer do if he had to use his or her, giving away the 
murderer's sex for the sake of correct grammar? Or would 
you rewrite this sentence from a mystery story by Ngaio 
Marsh? 


Someone came this way between 4:30 and 6 on Mon- 
day evening. I hope to learn something of their identity. 
—Rudolph Flesch, The Art of Plain Talk (Harper) 


Pro 


Recommended to anyone who ever played high-stake 
bridge, doubled their poker stakes after 12:30 A.M., joined 
a baseball pool at the office, matched a companion for a 
dinner check, flipped a coin to make a decision, played the 
eighteenth hole for double or nothing, or went broke try- 
ing to beat the slot machine in Joe's bar. 

— From a Simon and Schuster advertise- 
ment for Hazard, by Roy Chanslor 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


Neither the President nor the members of the cabinet 
is behind the bill, or Neither the President nor the 
members of the cabinet are behind the bill? 


If you find yourself in the awkward position of having 
both a singular (President) and a plural (members) noun 
in a compound subject connected by the conjunction or or 
nor, be guided by this rule: 


The verb agrees with the subject which is geographically 
nearer to it, 
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Thus, in the sentence under discussion, members is nearer 
the verb than President, and so the verb is plural, agreeing 
with members. 


PREFERABLE FORMS: 


Neither the President nor the members of the cabinet 
are behind the bill. 


However, we might turn the subject around, and the 
sentence would then correctly read: 


Neither the members of the cabinet nor the President is 
behind the bill. 


Contrast these sentences: 


Either a man or two women are required for that job. 
Either two women or one man is required for that job. 
Either John or his parents have to see me. 

Either John's parents or his sister has to see me. 
Neither you nor I am responsible for that error. 
Neither I nor you are responsible for that error. 
Neither he nor they are coming tonight. 

Neither they nor he is coming tonight. 


Most preferably, such double subjects, when they require 
"different verbs, should be avoided by some such circumlo- 
cution as the following: 


The President is not behind the bill and neither are the 
members of his cabinet. 

Either a man is required for that job or two women. 

I have to see either John or his parents. 

I have to see either John's sister or his parents. 

You are not responsible for that error and neither am I. 

He is not coming tonight and neither are they. 
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chapter 17 HOW TO KEEP ON GOOD 
TERMS WITH YOUR RELATIVES 


1. The Problem 


Is “Whom do you see?” correct English? How about 
“Whom do you think you are?” or “This is the man whom 
I believe can help you”? How can one know when to use 
who for whom and vice versa?” 


2. The Solution 


The problems which start this chapter are quoted almost 
verbatim from a letter I received recently. I say almost 
verbatim because I have omitted, out of deference to the 
postal authorities, several items of profanity which graced 
my correspondent’s language. 

The writer started out gently enough to explain how he 
seriously desires to use correct English. Nothing would 
please him more, he declared, than to be able to employ 
the right word in the right place. However, he went on, be- 
coming by now a little highstrung, the harder he tried the 
more confused he got. When he used /, it always turned 
out that me was the proper word. If he used is, it almost 
certainly developed that are was correct; on the other hand, 
if he chose are, is would inevitably be the grammatically 
preferable form. 

As he continued, his wrath got hotter. “As for who and 
whom, only a genius or a fool can apparently get them 
straight! I used to say who most of the time—it seemed to 
me to be a good, respectable, expressive word—it said just 
what I intended it to say. But it seems that whenever I 
said who, I should have said whom! So I started using 
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whom-—and that never pleased my teachers either, because 
where I used whom only who seemed to fit! What the pro- 
fanity kind of language is this anyway? 

“For example, is ‘Whom do you see? correct English? 
I have been told that it is. Well, then, how about 'Whom 
do you think you are?' This seems to be the same kind of 
sentence, yet I've been told that I'm using bad grammar 
in it. And then how about ‘This is the man whom I believe 
can help you'? This is wrong also, I've been informed. It 
still seems to me to be the same kind of sentence as my 
first one. How the profanity profanity can I tell when to 
use who for whom and vice versa?" 

That my correspondent should have reached the end of 
his patience is understandable enough. That he should as a 
logical next step have descended to profanity is equally 
understandable. Who and whom can have that effect on 
someone who seriously tries to unravel their mysteries. 

Unless— 

Unless one approaches the problem with a working 
knowledge of the architecture of the sentence. 

Then confusion vanishes, and the whole subject becomes 
so simple that a child of ten can easily understand it (in 
fact, a few children of ten do!). 

If who and whom have been a source of constant annoy- 
ance to you, your worries are now practically over—pro- 
vided you have become thoroughly familiar with the inter- 
relationships of the words in a sentence. 

Provided you clearly understand the function of the sub- 
ject of a verb. 

And the function of the complement of a copulative 
verb. 

And the function of the object of a verb. 

And, finally, the function of the object of a preposition. 


As with personal pronouns, the choice of the proper 
form of the relative or interrogative pronoun depends on 
the rules for case. 

The nominative form of the relative or interrogative pro- 
noun is who. 
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The objective form is whom. 
Here are the keys: 


KEY 1: As subject of the verb, the nominative case— 
who—is used. 


Who spoke? 
——— 
It was John who spoke. 
——- 


In each sentence who is subject of the verb spoke. 


KEY 2: As complement of a copulative verb, the nom- 
inative case—who—is used. 


Who are you? 
I know who you are. 


In each sentence who is the complement of the copula- 
tive verb are; the subject of are is you. 


KEy 3: As object of the verb, the objective case—whom 
—is used. 


Whom do you see? 
Is this the man whom you saw? 


In each sentence, whom is object of the verb (do see or 
Saw); the subject of the verb in each instance is you. 


KEY 4: As object of a preposition, the objective case— 
whom—is used. 


Whom are you talking to? 
Is this the man whom you were talking to? 


In each sentence, whom is object of the preposition to, 
and forms with the preposition a standard prepositional 
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phrase, except that pronoun and preposition are geograph- 
ically separated by the other words in the sentence. If the 
sentence were couched in somewhat more formal language, 
namely: 


To whom are you talking? 
Is this the man to whom you were talking? 


the prepositional phrase would take on the more normal 
aspect to which you have perhaps become accustomed. 
The preposition and its object whom are frequently split 
up in informal speech and writing. 

Thats all there is to who and whom (for the present, 
anyway). : 

Four keys, corresponding to the four rules for case with 
which we are familiar, tell the entire story: 


SUBJECT—who 

. PREDICATE NOMINATIVE—who 
OBJECT—whom 

. OBJECT OF A PREPOSITION—whom 


With these four rules to guide us, the three problems 
presented by my truculent correspondent are practically 
self-solving: 


PROBLEM 1: Who or whom do you see? 
The pronoun is object of the verb see. Correct form: 
whom. 


PROBLEM 2: Who or whom do you think you are? 
The pronoun is the complement of the copulative verb 
are (“You do think you are who”). Correct form: who. 


PROBLEM 3: This is the man who or whom I believe can 
help you. 

The pronoun is subject of the verb can help. The words 
I believe are parenthetical in function, and as such do not 
affect the relationship of the other words in the sentence. 
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This will be clearer if you place J believe at the end of the 
sentence, thus: “This is the man who can help you, I be- 
lieve.” 


My correspondent’s fourth problem can now also be 
answered: 
PROBLEM 4: How the profanity profanity can I tell when 
to use who for whom and vice versa? 
' Answer: By learning and applying the four rules for pro- 
noun case, 


3. The Rules 


Who is used in constructions which require a nomina- 
tive pronoun, namely as subject of the verb and as predi- 
cate nominative. 

Whom is used in constructions which require an objec- 
tive pronoun, namely as object of the verb and as object of 
the preposition. 


We have rather loosely spoken about who and whom as 
interrogative and relative pronouns. The distinction is quite 
simple: 

When a direct or implied question is asked, the pronoun 
is interrogative, as in: 


Who are you? 
I know who you are (that is, I know the answer to the 
question: Who are you?) 


When the pronoun refers (or relates) to some previ- 
ously expressed noun or pronoun in the sentence, it Is a 
relative pronoun, as in: 


The girl whom I see 


Senate 5 
The man who came to dinner 
—— 
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Whether the pronoun is interrogative or relative, the 
rules for its use are the same. 


The pronouns whoever and whomever, variant forms of 
the interrogative and relative, also follow the same rules. 
It is often necessary to supply understood words in order 
to see the proper relationship between whoever or whom- 
ever and its verb. Consider: 


Invite (whoever, whomever) you meet to the party. 


This sentence in its complete form would be: "Invite 
(the one) whomever you meet to the party." Whomever 
is the object of the verb meet (not of the verb invite) and 
is therefore in the objective form. 


Ask (whoever, whomever) is here to come in. 


This sentence in its complete form would be: “Ask (the 
one) whoever is here to come in." Whoever is thus seen to 
be the subject of is, not, as might at first appear to be the 
case, the object of ask. The nominative form is required. 


4. The Test 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 37 


In determining whether to use who or whom in the 
following sentences, be guided by case. Ask yourself what 
relationship the pronoun in question bears to its verb or 
perhaps to a preposition, When you have made your deci- 
sion check the proper form and then note in the space fol- 
lowing each sentence whether the pronoun is functioning as 
a subject, predicate nominative, object of a verb, or object 
of a preposition. 


1. Mike Quill (who, whom) is the leader of the Trans- 
port Workers Union, has been conferring with 
Mayor O’Dwyer for several days. eere 
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J. A. Krug, (who, whom) Truman appointed Secre- 
tary of the Interior after the resignation of Harold 
Ickes, has also been conferring—with John L. 
Lewis, of the United Mine Workers. ........................ 


. Alfred E. Driscoll, (who, whom) you no doubt re- 


call was elected Governor of New Jersey in 1946, 
has promised to eliminate government interference 
sith'indüsthyge o S 


. Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, (who, whom) many people 


consider is one of the ablest speakers of his day, has 
been upheld by his congregation in his resignation 
from the Reformed Dutch Protestant Church of 
New Vorktem ec m 


. An executive of a large soap company (who, whom) 


we understand did not wish to be quoted, announced 
a 50 per cent rise in soap prices after the demise of 
the o poA 


. (Who, Whom) do you think you are anyway? ........ 
. (Who, Whom) would you like to be? ...................... 
. (Who, Whom) do you think he is? ........................ 
. (Who, Whom) did you think he spoke to? ............ 
. (Who, Whom) are you waiting for? ...................... 
. (Who, Whom) do you love best in all the world? 


. (Who, Whom) do you imagine will be the next 


President of the United States? ........................ 


. (Who, Whom) was responsible for Truman’s orig- 


inal veto of the Case Bill? ........................ 


. (Who, Whom) do you think was responsible for 


Truman’s original veto of the Case Bill? .................. 


. It is hard to say (who, whom) we will vote for in 


themextXelectionsm c 


. It is hard to say (who, whom) the country will de- 


cide is to be considered responsible for the misfor- 
tunes that befell the Democrats in the 1946 elec- 
tions ER rore fina 


. It is hard to say (who, whom) the country will hold 


responsible for this election debacle. ........................ 


. (Who, Whom) do you wish to speak to? ................ 


25" 


. (Who, Whom) do you wish to see? ...............ees 
. (Who, Whom) do you wish to visit today? .............. 
. (Who, Whom) do you believe is best qualified to 


takeicare 0f yOu m ES 


. Let me speak to (whoever, whomever) is waiting 


for the'General s «umero 


. To (who, whom) this may concern . . . sse 
. (Who, Whom) you've chosen for this task is your 


own business. NS 
He’s the man (who, whom) I believe robbed the 
First National Bank. ......................—. 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 37 


Wh = 


. who (subject of the verb is) 
. whom (object of the verb appointed) 
. who (subject of the verb was elected [The paren- 


thetical clause you no doubt recall has no effect on 
the case of the relative pronoun. This type of usage 
will be more fully treated on page 239.]) 


. who (subject of the verb is [This type is similar to 


that in sentence 3. See page 239.]) 


. who (subject of the verb did wish [see page 239.]) 
. who (complement of the copulative verb are; hence, 


predicate nominative) 


. who (complement of the copulative verb to be; 


predicate nominative) 


. Who (complement of the copulative verb is; predi- 


cate nominative) 


. whom (object of the preposition to) 

. whom (object of the preposition for) 

. whom (object of the verb love) 

. who (subject of the verb will be) 

. who (subject of the verb was) 

. who (subject of the verb was) 

. whom (object of the preposition for) 

. who (subject of the verb is [Compare sentences 3 


and 4.]) 


. whom (object of the verb hold) 
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18. whom (object of the preposition to) 

19. whom (object of the verb see) 

20. whom (object of the verb visit) 

21. who (subject of the verb is) 

22. whoever (subject of the verb is waiting [To governs 
the understood pronoun one.]) 

23. whom (object of the preposition to) 

24. whom (object of the verb have chosen) 

` 25. who (subject of the verb robbed [Compare sentences 

3,4, 5.]) 


Colloquial Patterns 
—A Word to the Overcautious 


This is probably a good place in the book to make an- 
other important digression on the subject of pedantic gram- 
mar. 

As you proceed with these pages, bear in mind that you 
are gradually becoming an expert in formal grammar. You 
are learning the rules that govern the choice of the abso- 
lutely correct word in a sentence pattern. You are becom- 
ing master of the basic principles, the fundamentals on 
which English grammar is built. 

This type of training presents a certain hazard, however. 
You may begin, in your everyday speech, to apply the 
rules too rigorously. 

The language of everyday life, the pattern of informal 
conversation, is usually described by the adjective collo- 
quial. Colloquial grammar is that used by educated speak- 
ers on informal occasions. It is less strict than formal, liter- 
ary grammar; it allows violations of rules which formal 
grammar darkly frowns upon. But—and this is the point to 
remember—colloquial grammar bears no stigma; it is not 
incorrect; it is not uneducated, let alone illiterate; it is not 
to be avoided. Note that: we are talking about colloquial 
grammar—the grammar you use in your day-to-day speech. 
In your formal writing, in public addresses, on grammar 
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tests and other dignified occasions, you should, I believe, 
adhere rather strictly to the essential rules set forth in these 
chapters. In writing friendly letters, on informal speech 
occasions, you may—perhaps you should—allow yourself 
greater latitude. 

For example, we have already spoken of the prefer- 
ability of the expression “It is me” for ordinary occasions, 
despite the violation of a grammatical rule. Similarly, the 
use of whom should not, in your mind, take on the aspect 
of a rigid requirement—in everyday speech. If you feel 
that whom sounds a little schoolteacherish—a little pedan- 
tic—a little stiff—then by all means avoid the word. If you 
feel that a question is preferably, though ungrammatically, 
phrased in the form “Who are you referring to?" instead 
of “Whom are you referring to?" then by all means substi- 
tute who for whom. And if you see lifted eyebrows as a 
result, you can be pretty sure that the owner of those eye- 
brows is well on the way to becoming a linguistic snob. If 
you find the expression “Who do you love?" less awkward 
or stiff than “Whom do you love?" then use the nomina- 
tive case of the interrogative pronoun as object of the verb 
—in your everyday speech. Use it and suffer no conscience 
pangs—for you are, take my word for it, in the numerous 
company of well-educated, expressive speakers. 

To violate a grammatical rule through sheer ignorance 
is one thing. It is perhaps not reprehensible, but on the 
other hand it is not exactly praiseworthy. However, to vio- 
late a rule of grammar through choice, because of a con- 
scious desire to attain greater effectiveness, greater sim- 
plicity, greater clarity, is quite another thing. It is not only 
permissible; in many instances it is admirable and desirable. 

Especially should you be warned not to lean over back- 
ward, on informal occasions. As a result of your work with 
this book, do not let your speech become pedantic and 
prissy. Once you know the rules, do not hesitate, where 
you believe necessity dictates, to violate them. 

The New York News recently ran an editorial on gram- 
mar which makes essentially the same point; 
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The question on the News mayorality poll ballot is 
worded—“Who Do You Want for Mayor?"—and some 
sticklers for pure English have written in to ask don't 
we know it ought to be “Whom,” etc. Abstractly, yes, 
we do. But if our canvassers were to go around asking 
people; “Whom Do You Want for Mayor?” a lot of peo- 
ple would get the impression that the News was being 
pretty high-hat. 

This “who” and “whom” business is only one of nu- 
merous cases where the popular tongue is out of tune 
with the grammarians’ rules. 

There is, for another example, the difference between 
“shall” and “will’—‘shall” denoting simple futurity, 
“will”? determination. The difference is illustrated by the 
story of the Frenchman who didn’t know quite enough 
English, fell in a river, and after some wild struggles 
shouted in despair: “I will drown, and no one shall save 
me!” when drowning actually was farthest from his 
hopes. “Will,” however, is rapidly driving out "shall" in 
popular usage.... 

The same goes for “It is I” as against “It’s me.” The 
former may be grammatically correct; but when you 
knock on the door of your wife, mother or anyone else 
near and dear to you, and she calls, “Who is it?” the 
natural reply is: “It’s me.” 

The written word follows the spoken word, though 
sometimes quite a distance behind; which is one reason 
for these popular violations of the rules of grammar. 

Another reason is that 100 or 150 years ago few peo- 
ple could read and fewer could write, whereas nowadays 
in civilized countries most people learn at least to read. 
The oldtimers could grasp the niceties and nuances of 
language, and had time to study them, and to apply the 
rules in their writings. Most people these days have nei- 
ther the time nor the ear for language to be so precise. 
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PRO AND CON 


Q. Do you ever use the word whom in your general 
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informal conversation, and do you usually hear that word 
from your associates? 


Pro 


A. I do try to use the word whom in its proper place, in 
my informal conversation, but, like most Americans, I am 
afraid I forget frequently. Most of my friends in the writ- 
ing and publishing business seem to have the same trouble. 

—Ben Hibbs 


Mr. Hibbs is editor of The Saturday Evening Post. 
Pro 


Who do labor leaders associate with in their leisure 
hours? Never mind the grammar—who do they associate 
with? 

—Howard Lindsay, coauthor of the Broadway 
stage hit State of the Union, writing a guest 
column for the New York Post. 
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as easy as A B C 


xv 
> A. What is the difference between credible and cred- 
itable? 
B. Is it correct to say, "Have you got my book"? 
C. Which is preferable: "Was it he you were talk- 
ing to?” or “Was it him you were talking to?” 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 


Credible, Creditable 


A story is credible—it can be believed. 

A performance is creditable—it is worthy of esteem, it 
is deserving of praise. 

Though both words come from the same Latin root, 
credo, to trust, creditable has suffered a change in meaning. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 38 


1. Your story is far from (credible, creditable). 

2. He gave a (credible, creditable) account of his ac- 
tions. 

3. His actions are not very (credible, creditable); though 
I suppose a person like him cannot resist temptation 
very well. 

4. The book is a (credible, creditable) attempt to make 
science understandable to the man in the street. 

5. He conducted the defense in a (credible, creditable) 
manner, and the judge praised him highly. 
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CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 38 
1. credible 2. credible 3-5. creditable 


B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 
Have you got my book? 


Though some authorities call “got,” in a construction like 
this, redundant (which means unnecessarily repetitious), 
the fact remains that the word is part of current English 
usage. 

“Tve got a cold"; “He’s got a good idea"; “Have you got 
your winter underwear on?" and similar sentences are cor- 
rect English on both the colloquial and literary level. 

The only serious violation of good usage occurs in a sen- 
tence like *I got a dollar" or *I got rhythm" or "I gotta 
£0," in which got is used as a substitute for have. This is 
a serious violation not because of any arbitrary distinction, 
but because educated people rarely use got in this way. Got 
meaning have is, however, prevalent in illiterate speech pat- 
terns. In cultivated speech, on the other hand, “I’ve got a 
dollar,” “I’ve got rhythm" and “T’ve got to go" are expres- 
sions which are current, accepted, correct English. 


PRO AND CON 


Pro 


I agree with you that “Have you got... ?" is good idio- 
matic English—I use it in speech without thinking about it 
and would write it if colloquialism seemed appropriate to 
the passage. The phrase is certainly better in every way than 
“Do you have?" “Yes, I do" which has crept in from the 
Middle West and is now heard everywhere. 

—Jacques Barzun 
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Dr. Barzun is the author of Teacher in America, and 
Provost and Dean of Faculties at Columbia University. 


Q. Modern grammarians maintain that “I’ve got a bad 
cold" is correct, idiomatic English, established by common 
usage among educated people. Do you agree? Would you 
use the expression in your everyday speech? 


Pro (with reservations) 


A. To answer your query, I might say “I’ve got a cold,” 
but I should suffer a twinge of usage conscience at the 
word got. Probably that is because I have perpetrated sev- 
eral books on the public inveighing against this common 
error. We must not strain at gnats. At the same time, I 
can’t go along with all that Dr. Leonard’ defended. The 
mores of the man in the street are constantly remaking the 
language. 

—William Dodge Lewis 


Dr. Lewis, now retired, was editor of the Winston Dic- 
tionary. 


Pro (with reservations) 


A. In reply to your question, I shall be very brief: "I do 
say—lI've got a bad cold—but I don't think it is good 
usage." I guess that just about sums up my answer. 

—Alma Kitchell 


Miss Kitchell is a well-known radio personality and di- 
rector of “The Women's Exchange,” a daily radio program. 


Pro 


The phrase have got, for have, in the sense of possess, 


1Sterling Andrus Leonard, in his Current English Usage (see chapter 
25). 
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own, ... is objected to by many grammarians, but is com- 
mon in colloquial use. 

—Merriam-Webster New International 

Dictionary, Second Edition 


Pro (with reservations) 


I regret to say that I have probably been guilty in every- 
day speech of using the expression, "Have you got any 
sisters?” I know that modern grammarians have accepted 
this usage as idiomatic; but to me it is still redundant. Cer- 
tainly, I am sure that I would not use the expression in 
written English. 

—C. P. Chadsey 


Mr. Chadsey is editor-in-chief of Words: The New Dic- 
tionary, published by Grosset and Dunlap. 


Pro 


If radio can write better books than novelists and must 
necessarily write different ones, why bother with great 
books at all? How is it a service to education or culture to 
misrepresent a great book? How much privilege of corrupt- 
ing literature has radio got? 

—Bernard De Voto, in Harper's 
Magazine, September, 1947 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


Was it he you were talking to? or 
Was it him you were talking to? 


In such a sentence, the personal pronoun he is not the 
object of the preposition to, but the predicate nominative 
governed by the copulative verb was. To governs the omit- 
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ted relative whom, and the complete sentence correctly 
reads: “Was it he to whom you were talking?" 


PREFERABLE FORMS: 


Was it he you were talking to? 
It was she I was thinking about. 
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chapter 18 HOW TO FILL IN 


1. The Problem 


Why is the nominative pronoun required in the sentence 
*Harvey is taller than 7"? And why, on the other hand, is 
the objective pronoun required in “Frank Fay loves Harvey 
more than me"? 


2. The Solution 


Than, as used in the two sentences under discussion, is 
a conjunction joining two clauses. 

The case of the pronoun following than is determined 
by the function of that pronoun in the second clause of 
each sentence. 

But what is a clause? And where are the two clauses of 
which we so glibly speak? 

A clause is a portion of a sentence which contains a 
subject and predicate. 

You will recall from our first discussion of the architec- 
ture of the sentence that every sentence is easily and natu- 
rally separable into its two basic elements—the subject 
and the predicate. 

Some sentences contain a single subject and predicate; 
other sentences contain two or more subjects and predi- 
cates. 

A few examples will make this abstract principle clear. 


EXAMPLE 1: A sentence containing one subject and one 
predicate: 
Harry S. Truman succeeded Roosevelt as President of 
the United States. 
SUBJECT: Harry S. Truman A 
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PREDICATE: succeeded Roosevelt as President of the 
United States. 


A sentence which has but one subject and predicate (or 
we may say but one clause) is called a simple sentence. 


EXAMPLE 2: À sentence containing two subjects and predi- 
cates: 
Harry S. Truman succeeded Roosevelt as President of 
the United States and the office of Vice-President became 
vacant. 
FIRST SUBJECT: Harry S. Truman 
FIRST PREDICATE: succeeded Roosevelt as President of 
the United States 
SECOND SUBJECT: the office of Vice-President 
SECOND PREDICATE: became vacant 


Thus we are dealing here with a sentence containing two 
clauses. The first clause is made up of the first subject and 
predicate; the second clause consists of the second subject 
and predicate. 

The clauses of any sentence are joined by a conjunction, 
in this instance and. 

When a sentence contains two or more clauses joined by 
the conjunction and, or, but, nor, or for, it is called a 
compound sentence. 


EXAMPLE 3: Another sentence containing two clauses: 
When James Byrnes resigned as Secretary of State, Tru- 
man appointed Marshall to fill the vacant post. 

FIRST SUBJECT: James Byrnes 

FIRST PREDICATE: resigned as Secretary of State 

SECOND SUBJECT: Truman 

SECOND PREDICATE: appointed Marshall to fill the vacant 
post 


The two clauses of this sentence are joined by the con- 
junction when. A conjunction, as you see, need not come 
between the clauses, but may occur at the beginning of the 
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first clause. When the conjunction is any other than and, 
but, or, nor, or for, the sentence is called complex. 

(We shall deal more thoroughly with the various types 
of sentences as soon as we have arrived at a solution to 
our chapter problem.) 

A clause, then, has all the attributes of a complete sen- 
tence: 

It has a subject. 

It has a predicate. 

But, unlike a sentence, a clause is not separate and com- 
plete of itself, but instead is joined, by means of a conjunc- 
tion, with other clauses to form a sentence. 

Where are the two clauses we have spoken about in the 
sentences which illustrate the problem of this chapter? 

Let us look at the first of these sentences. 


Harvey is taller than I. [Harvey, you may recall, is the 
six-foot invisible rabbit of Mary Chase's delightful 
comedy of the same name.] 

FIRST CLAUSE: Harvey is taller 

THE SUBJECT: Harvey 

THE PREDICATE: is taller 

CONJUNCTION JOINING THE TWO CLAUSES: than 


And all we have left for our second clause is the single 
word Z. 

Apparently something is missing. 

If we examine the sentence for a moment, we can easily 
add the missing element. 

“Harvey is taller thanI... am.” 

Where is the second clause? “1 am.” 

SUBJECT: I 

PREDICATE: am 

Why the nominative pronoun? We now know enough 
about grammatical case to answer that question without 
any hesitation. 

The nominative form 7 is used because the pronoun is 
the subject of the understood verb am in the second clause 
of the sentence. 
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Now let us examine the second sentence in our problem. 


Frank Fay loves Harvey more than me. [Fay first played 
the role of Elwood P. Dowd, the only character in the 
play who was able to see Harvey.] 


Again two clauses, with part of the second clause miss- 
ing. 

FIRST CLAUSE: Frank Fay loves Harvey more 

CONJUNCTION; than 

SECOND CLAUSE: [he loves] me. 

Our complete sentence is: "Frank Fay loves Harvey 

more than he loves me." 

The objective pronoun me is used as object of the under- 

stood verb loves in the second clause of the sentence. 


In a complex sentence containing the conjunction than, 
the second clause is almost always lacking in one or more 
words—words which an imaginative citizen can easily 
supply. The process of omitting words which are perfectly 
obvious from the context of the sentence is known as 
ellipsis—and a sentence from which such words have been 


omitted is called an elliptical sentence. 


For example: 
ELLIPTICAL SENTENCE 


She is happier than I. 

He obeys his mother quicker 
than me. 

He obeys his mother quicker 
than I. 

Are the Russians freer in 
their personal lives than 
we? 

Government regulations af- 
fect the Russians more 
than us. 


COMPLETE SENTENCE 


She is happier than I [am]. 

He obeys his mother quicker 
than [he obeys] me. 

He obeys his mother quicker 
than I [do]. 

Are the Russians freer in 
their personal lives than 
we [are]? 

Government regulations af- 
fect the Russians more 
than [they affect] us. 


As is another conjunction that is generally found in an 


elliptical sentence. 
For example: 


BERI 


ELLIPTICAL SENTENCE 


Are the Russians as free as 
we? 
We are just as rich as they. 


She loves her mother as 
much as I. 

She loves her mother as 
much as me. 


COMPLETE SENTENCE 


Are the Russians as free as 
we [are]? 

We are just as rich as they 
[are]. 

She loves her mother as 
much as I [do]. 

She loves her mother as 
much as [she loves] me. 


From these examples it is easy to see that the proper 
case of the pronoun to use after the conjunctions than and 
as can be determined by removing the ellipsis ——in other 
words, by completing the second clause of the sentence. 
And then, of course, we apply the basic rules for case. 


Use the nominative pronoun as subject of the verb or as 
predicate nominative. 

Use the objective pronoun as object of the verb or as 
object of the preposition. 


3. The Rule 


The pronoun following than and as derives its case from 
its use in the completed second clause of an elliptical 
sentence. 


4. The Test 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 39 


Check the correct form of the pronoun in the following 
elliptical sentences. 


1. We are more truthful than (she, her). 

2. No one else can drink a quart of Scotch as fast as 
(he, him). 

3. I am always being blamed; they are never blamed, 
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no matter what they do. Why do you blame me 
more often than (they, them)? 

. They work much faster than (we, us). 

. You may be older than (I, me), but Pm a lot wiser 
than you. 

. We can fight just as hard as (they, them). 

. No wonder you're not hungry—you ate much more 
breakfast than (I, me). 

. He earned more than (I, me) and he worked less. 

. When you're as rich as (they, them), you'll vote Re- 
publican also. 

10. You're just as much in error as (he, him). 


- ON US 


Mo 00 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 39 


1. she 3. them 5.1 Te A 9. they 
Pe M0 4. we 6. they Gi. Jl 10. he 


Before we leave the subject of clauses and types of sen- 
tences, you should become completely familiar with a num- 
ber of basic concepts. 

You can express your thoughts in four possible ways: 


STATEMENT: The New York Police Department wants 
a 35 per cent increase in salary. (This is a declarative 
sentence.) 

QUESTION: Is life worth living with the police of 13 
states after you? (This is an interrogative sentence.) 

COMMAND: Order your holiday wines and liquor now. 
(This is an imperative sentence.) 

EXCLAMATION: Ladies! Useful gifts for “his” Christmas! 
(This is an exclamatory sentence.) 


Every time you express a thought, whether in speech or 
writing, you phrase your words, with or without conscious 
planning, into one of these four patterns, declarative, in- 
terrogative, imperative, or exclamatory. 

As a way to save time and unnecessary words, your sen- 
tences are often elliptical, especially in speech—you omit 
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the words that your listener can supply for himself. Almost 
every imperative sentence omits the understood subject 
you. When you say “Stop,” “Go,” “Wait,” "Run for your 
life," the listener understands that you mean him, that you 
are commanding him to stop or go or wait or run, and 
since you are speaking to him, you would address him as 
you, except that the word is unnecessary, and is therefore 
almost always omitted. When you are asked, “Are you 
happy?" you may answer with a single word, such as "Yes," 
or "No," or "Very," or *Hardly," and you have a com- 
plete, well-rounded, grammatically perfect, but elliptical 
sentence, namely: 


Yes {I am happy]. 

No [I am not happy]. 

[I am] Very [happy]. . 
[I am] Hardly [happy]. 


Exclamatory sentences are frequently elliptical, perhaps 
because in an excess of emotion (and all exclamatory sen- 
tences are indicative of emotion of one sort or another) we 
tend to be as sparing and economical of words as possible. 
In the example given, “Ladies! Useful gifts for ‘his’ Christ- 
mas!” we have two separate elliptical sentences, each one 
indicative of the speaker’s excitement, and which, if they 
were written out completely, might look like this: 


[You listen,] Ladies! 
[Here are] Useful gifts for “his” Christmas! 


In good writing, exclamatory sentences are avoided as 
much as possible. The choice of words, rather than the ex- 
clamation point, is used to indicate emotion. 

Every sentence, as we have said, has two major, indis- 
pensable, parts, the subject, and the predicate. If we should 
wish to explain this without the use of grammatical termi- 
nology, we would say that every sentence divides precisely 
into two elements: what (or whom) we are talking about; 
and what we are saying. For instance: "Harry S. Truman 
succeeded Roosevelt as President of the United States." 
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Whom are we talking about? Harry S. Truman. What are 
we saying about him? He succeeded Roosevelt as Presi- 
dent of the United States. Another instance: “The Repub- 
lican Party promised a 20 per cent reduction in income 
taxes for 1947." What are we talking about? The Republi- 
can Party. What about the Republican Party? It promised 
a 20 per cent reduction in income taxes for 1947. Harry 
S. Truman and The Republican Party are the respective 
subjects of their sentences; succeeded Roosevelt as Presi- 
dent of the United States and promised a 20 per cent re- 
duction in income taxes for 1947 are the respective predi- 
cates of their sentences. 

A subject and its predicate combine to form a clause. 
If, as in the two preceding sentences used for illustrations, 
there is but one subject and one predicate, the sentence is 
Simple. 

If there are two or more clauses, the sentence is either 
compound or complex. 

In a compound sentence, the clauses have a certain in- 
dependent relationship, and are connected by a co-ordinate 
conjunction, of which, you will recall, there are only five: 
and, or, nor, for, and but. Note that each clause in the fol- 
lowing compound sentences has its own subject and predi- 
cate: 


1. Clifton Fadiman is the quiz-master of "Information, 
Please," and John Kieran is one of the "experts" on 
the same program. 

2. Can a minority rule Congress or should control be 
entirely in the hands of the majority? 

3. It doesn't take luck to make a million dollars, nor is 
hard work the only requisite. 

4. She ran the show, but her husband wielded the power 

* behind the scenes. 


Occasionally a semicolon (;) acts as the co-ordinate con- 
junction separating the clauses of a compound sentence: 


5. MacIntosh stood up; rage was written all over his 
face. 
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DO YOU GET THE POINT?—ftest 40 


Divide each clause of the preceding five sentences into 
its component parts, the subject and the predicate. Fill in 
the necessary parts of the following chart: 


IDENTIFICATION OF SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 


Sentence | Clause Subject Predicate 
a 
1G 
b 
a 
2 
b 
a 
3. 
b 
a 
4. 
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CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 40 


Sentence | Clause Subject Predicate 


a i is the quiz-master of “In- 
formation, Please" 


John Kieran is one of the experts on 
the same program 


a minority can rule Congress 


2. control should be entirely in the 
hands of the majority 


doesn't take luck to make 
a million dollars 


is [not] the only requi- 
site [nor is equivalent to 
and nol] 


ran the show 


4. ~p — her husband wielded the power be- 
hind the scenes 


MacIntosh stood up 


was written all over his 
face 


In a complex sentence, there is one main clause, which 
carries the burden of the idea; and one or more clauses 
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which are subordinate to, and dependent on, the main 
clause. 
Let us start with a central idea: 


John L. Lewis called a coal strike. 


For the American populace, this should be a sufficiently 
familiar concept. Let us play around with it a little. 

The sentence as it now stands, “John L. Lewis called a 
coal strike," is, grammatically, a simple sentence, contain- 
ing a single clause with one subject (John L. Lewis) and a 
single predicate (called a coal strike). Suppose we add an- 
other concept, combining our two clauses with a co-ordi- 
nate conjunction: 


John L. Lewis called a coal strike and the nation froze. 


We now have a compound sentence made up of two prin- 
cipal clauses, each with its own subject and predicate. 

However, we might combine our concepts in a different 
way, so that there is a time, or temporal, relationship be- 
tween the two clauses: 


When Julius Krug, Secretary of the Interior, refused to 
re-open the miners’ contract, John L. Lewis called a 
coal strike. 


Logically, the second clause has a measure of depend- 
ence on the first; it is to be assumed, from the wording, that 
the strike was an aftermath of Secretary Krug's refusal, al- 
though people will be found who claim that John L. would 
have called the strike in any event. However, grammati- 
cally, we consider the first clause, the one introduced by 
the connective wAen, the subordinate clause. Logic and 
grammar are not, as you have doubtless already begun to 
suspect, always identical. 

A sentence containing a main clause and one or more 
subordinate clauses, the latter introduced by any connective 
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other than and, or, nor, for, or but (the co-ordinate conjunc- 
tions) is called a complex sentence. 

In Old English, direct off-shoot of our parent tongue, 
Anglo-Saxon, complex sentences were comparatively rare. 
But in modern writing, complex sentences form 50 per 
cent or more of the substance of any material on an adult 
level, with the exception, of course, of William Saroyan. 

To get back to the coal strike, we can also show a tem- 
poral relationship between two concepts by the use of the 
connective after. 


After Secretary Krug turned down the mine chief's re- 
quest, John L. Lewis called a coal strike. 


A swift inspection of the sentence will show two clearly 
defined clauses, each one with its subject and predicate. 
This too, then, is a complex sentence, with the subordinate 
clause after Secretary Krug turned down the mine chief's 
request, and the main clause, John L. Lewis called a coal 
strike. 

A sentence is not complex unless the two clauses are 
complete (subject and predicate). Consider this sentence: 


Upon Secretary Krug's rejection of the mine chief's re- 
quest, John L. Lewis called a coal strike. 


It was a matter of some dispute as to whether Lewis 
called the strike, or whether the strike happened by a kind 
of spontaneous combustion, so I do not wish to be held 
accountable for the factual accuracy of these sentences. 
The whole matter went to the United States Supreme Court 
to be threshed out. 

This sentence has virtually the same meaning as the pre- 
vious one, but it is not, please note, a complex sentence. 
There is but one subject —John L. Lewis—and one verb 
—called. 'The words upon Secretary Krug's rejection of the 
mine chief's request do not form a clause. Close examina- 
tion will reveal a complete absence of verbs (rejection and 
request are nouns, although they may seem to have some 
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verbal force) and no clause can exist without an expressed 
or implied verb. What we do have is a series of preposi- 
tional phrases. The words in italic are prepositions, the un- 
derlined words are nouns: 


PHRASE 1: Upon Secretary Krug's refusal 
PHRASE 2: Of the mine chief's request 


The sentence is a simple sentence. 
The following version also forms a simple sentence: 
Acting after Krug's refusal, Lewis called a strike. 


If you do not exercise extreme caution, you may be 
tempted to consider that portion of the sentence up to the 
comma as a clause. But there is no verb—acting is a parti- 
ciple, a grammatical element which we will cover more 
thoroughly at a later time. And there is no subject—after 
Krug's refusal is a prepositional phrase, and you will recall 
that a prepositional phrase never contains a subject. 


As a third possibility, we might take our original idea 
(the calling of the coal strike) and elaborate upon it as 
follows: 


John L. Lewis called a coal strike although the govern- 
ment contended that such action was a violation of 
the contract. 


Analysis shows the following: 


MAIN CLAUSE: John L. Lewis called a coal strike 

CLAUSE SUBORDINATED TO THE MAIN CLAUSE: although 
the government contended 

CLAUSE SUBORDINATE TO THE FIRST SUBORDINATE 
CLAUSE: that such action was a violation of the con- 
tract. 
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Each clause has its own subject and predicate: 


MAIN CLAUSE—SUBJECT: John L. Lewis 
PREDICATE: called a coal strike 

FIRST SUBORDINATE CLAUSE—SUBJECT: the government 
PREDICATE: contended 

SECOND SUBORDINATE CLAUSE—SUBJECT: such action 
PREDICATE: Was a violation of the contract 


We have been dealing with a complex sentence made up 
of one principal clause and two subordinate clauses. 


Subordinate clauses are introduced by connectives to 
which are given the general name of subordinate conjunc- 
tions. 'This is a partial list of the common subordinate con- 
junctions: 


who, whom, whose although unless 
which where whether 
that why as 

if since for 
when because so 


You have begun to learn how to distinguish between sim- 
ple, compound, and complex sentences. How would you 
analyze the following sentence? 


John L. Lewis called a coal strike and Justice T. Alan 
Goldsborough fined the mine leader $10,000 and the 
union $3,500,000 because Lewis violated the terms 
of the temporary injunction which had been issued. 


Analysis shows four separate clauses: 


1. John L. Lewis called a coal strike 
2. (and) Justice T. Alan Goldsborough fined the mine 
leader $10,000 and the union $3,500,000 
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3. (because) Lewis violated the terms of the temporary 


injunction 


4. (which) had been issued 


The second clause, introduced by the co-ordinate con- 


junction and, makes the sentence compound. But the third 
and fourth clauses, introduced respectively by the adverbial 
conjunction because and the relative pronoun which, make 
the sentence complex. Which type of sentence is it? It is 
both. Correct name: a compound-complex sentence. 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 41 


Decide whether each of the following sentences is declar- 
ative, interrogative, imperative, or exclamatory. Write the 
proper descriptive label in the space provided for that pur- 
pose. 


D Uu N em 


© 0-0 u 


"Whaüamaniec eee m 
-xWnholkillediGocksRobin? e. 
"I'oveWhagsoapeee ue R 

. Many people fear that a third World War is immi- 


nent osse dne 

Other people feel that the atom bomb makes an- 
Gfhenwanimpossible qe ses 

Whats youn opinion? eet 


"uponitsellvAmenicaishornt Mo eee 
. Invest your surplus cash in Savings Bonds, and hold 


cmdciheneet E 


. Because prices have risen to their highest point in 


years, many a salaried worker is hard put to it to 
meet his ordinary financial obligations. .................... 


Evol dathrataline eres ss 
CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 41 
exclamatory 5. declarative 9. declarative 
interrogative — 6. interrogative 10. exclamatory 
imperative 7. imperative 
declarative 8. imperative 


AYN 
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DO YOU GET THE POINT?—1est 42 


Decide whether each of the following sentences is sim- 
ple, compound, complex, or compound-complex, and write 
your decision in the space following the sentence. 


1. 
D. 


ek 


A man has bought a house. ....................... 

It is a small, poorly built, unsatisfactory house, and 
it has cost too much money. ...............ees 
However, if our friend had not bought the house, he 
would have had to sleep in a tent in the park and his 
family would not have welcomed that possibility. 


. Because shelter is one of the basic needs of a nor- 


mal human being, this unfortunate victim of the 
housing shortage used up most of his cash reserve as 
a down-payment. ........................ 


. In addition, he signed away the rest of his earning 


potential for the next twenty years in order to get a 
mortgapeo--. erreur 


. Now he has a house but no bank account. ................ 
g He isnot yery Bappy eee 
. He wonders if it would not have been better to have 


slept in the park after alles eee 

None of his friends sleep in the park, however; and 
although he has no money he at least has a roof 
Over his head tea qc 


. He is pessimistically waiting for this roof to start 


leakin prs eem mc 


. If it does not leak in the near future, he will prob- 


ably be disappointed. ........................ 

Some day prices on houses will come down; the 
average citizen will then be able to buy shelter with- 
out mortgaging away his entire future. .................... 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 42 


1. 
2 
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simple 3. compound- 4. complex 
compound complex 5. simple 


6. simple 9. compound- 11. complex 
7. simple complex 12. compound 


8. 


complex 10. simple 


EXPLANATION OF THE ANSWERS 


in 
2. 


S» 


Single clause; subject: a man; predicate: has bought 
a house. 
Two clauses, connected by the co-ordinate conjunc- 
tion and. 


. Three clauses: 


MAIN CLAUSE: However, he would have had to 
sleep in a tent in the park 

CO-ORDINATE CLAUSE: (and) his family would not 
have welcomed that possibility 

SUBORDINATE CLAUSE: (if) our friend had not 
bought the house 

Two clauses: 

MAIN CLAUSE: This unfortunate victim of the 
housing shortage used up most of his cash re- 
serve as a down payment 

SUBORDINATE CLAUSE: (because) shelter is one of 
of the basic needs of a normal human being 

Despite the length of the sentence, there is but one 
clause, one subject, one predicate. 


6—7. Also simple sentences, containing one subject, end 


8. 


11. 
12. 


predicate each. 

MAIN CLAUSE: He wonders 

SUBORDINATE CLAUSE: (if) it would not have been 
better to sleep in tbe park after all 

Inspection will show a subordinate clause introduced 

by the adverbial conjunction although, and two co- 

ordinate clauses connected by the conjunction and. 


. There is but one true verb: is waiting; to start is 


an infinitive. 

Conventional complex sentence, the clauses con- 
nected by the adverbial conjunction if. 

The two co-ordinate clauses are connected by a semi- 
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colon. Without mortgaging, etc. is a prepositional 
phrase, with a gerund, mortgaging, acting as a noun 
and object of the preposition. A form of a verb 
which functions as a noun within the framework of 
the sentence is a gerund; it is not a true verb. 


as easy as A B C 


XVI 

A. What is the difference between ophthalmologist, 
oculist, optometrist, and optician? 

B. Is it correct to say, "Due to the telephone strike, 
only dial calls are going through"? 

C. Which is preferable: "He has finally found a 
teacher whom he believes can handle the class," 
or "He has finally found a teacher who be be- 
lieves can handle the class"? 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 
Ophthalmologist, Oculist, Optometrist, Optician 


You have, let us suppose for the sake of argument, a 
visual defect. You could, if you liked, visit an ophthalmol- 
ogist, who is a medical doctor, a specialist in diseases of 
the eye. (He is also called an oculist, the title preferred 
by those who cannot pronounce ophthalmologist.) This doc- 
tor may prescribe glasses, or may treat your eyes by drugs 
or surgery, depending on how badly off you are. If he does 
write out a prescription for glasses, you would repair to an 
optician, a man skilled in the grinding of lenses, the owner 
of a store whose business it is to fill prescriptions for eye- 
glasses. An optician is like a pharmacist; both fill doctors’ 
prescriptions. Unlike a pharmacist, however, an optician 
does not hold a college degree. 

On the other hand, you might decide to visit an optom- 
etrist. Not a medical doctor, this gentleman holds a degree 
from a college of optometry and is an expert in measuring 
refraction of the eyes and in providing lenses for proper 
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correction. In New York at least, an optometrist may not 
administer drugs or perform surgery—he may only pre- 
scribe and fit glasses. 

Some optometrists (and some oculists also) follow a re- 
cent theory of correction of visual defects without glasses, 
without drugs, without surgery. The treatment is eye- 
muscle exercise. I have heard this remedy praised by those 
whom it has helped (the novelist Aldous Huxley has writ- 
ten a glowing and laudatory book about this technic, called 
The Art of Seeing), and damned by those on whom it has 
had little or no effect. Eye training is probably still in the 
experimental stage. 

The difference boils down to this: 


ophthalmologist 
or 
oculist 
optometrist: a specialist in prescribing and fitting glasses, 
not an M.D. 
optician: a lens grinder, proprietor of, or mechanic in, 
a store; holds no college degree. 


B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 


a medical doctor, specialist in the treat- 
ment of diseases of the eye. 


Due to the telephone strike, no calls are going through. 


Due to as a preposition, substituting for the more for- 
mal because of or owing to, is acceptable on the informal 
level and is often seen today in newspapers and the popu- 
lar magazines. Due should, theoretically, be used only as a 
predicate adjective, as in: 


His failure is due to his stupidity. 
His illness is due to neglect. 
Your bill is due today. 


However, due to as a preposition is being used more and 
more widely, and it would be unrealistic to condemn its use 
in constructions like: 
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Due to the weather, we have stayed indoors all day. 
Due to your remark, he feels insulted. 

Due to poor circulation, the air was close. 

The man died, due to over indulgence in narcotics. 


PRO AND CON 


Q. What is the standing of due to as a preposition? 
Pro 


A. The prepositional use of due to is encountered in 
such quality magazines as Harper's and Scribner's and 
sometimes even in the scholarly journal Modern Language 
Notes. 

—Edward A. H. Fuchs 


Dr. Fuchs was a member of the editorial staff of G. & C. 
Merriam Co., Publishers of the Merriam-Webster New In- 
ternational Dictionary. 


Q. Many modern grammarians maintain that “Due to 
the telephone strike, only emergency calls are going 
through” is correct, idiomatic English, established by com- 
mon usage among educated people. Do you agree? Would 
you use the expression in your everyday speech? 


Pro 
A. Yes, I would consider that expression correct. In fact 
I am sure I used it in one or more of my broadcasts. 


—Lowell Thomas 


Lowell Thomas is the former radio news analyst. 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


He has finally found a teacher whom he believes can 
handle the class, or He has finally found a teacher who 
he believes can handle the class? 
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Clauses like he believes, he thinks, I know, we expect, 
they consider are parenthetical in sentences like the one 
above and have no grammatical effect on the case of the 
relative pronoun. 

The case of the relative pronoun can correctly be ar- 
rived at by omitting such clauses. Complete sentence: 


He said he met the countess in a hotel in Brussels and 
had been instructed to watch her by a fellow spy whom 
he said was known only as "The Mongolian." (From 
PM) 


Revised sentence, with the parenthetical clause omitted: 


He said he had met the countess in a hotel in Brussels 
and had been instructed to watch her by a fellow spy 
whom was known only as “The Mongolian.” 


This is of course ridiculous, idomatically, grammatically, 
and phonetically. The relative pronoun is seen, once the 
parenthetical clause is removed, to be subject of the verb 
phrase was known, and therefore should be in the nomina- 
tive case, who, not in the objective case, whom. 


The nominative case of the relative is preferred in sen- 
tences like the following, in each of which the relative is 
subject of the verb. The parenthetical clause will be itali- 
cized; get the feel for the correctness of who by reading 
the sentence without the parenthetical clause. 


He met John P. Marquand who many critics think is the 
finest writer today. 

He has at last discovered a woman who he believes can 
be trusted. 

We a found a leader who we feel can lead us to our 
goal. 

This is the man who she said stole her purse. 


Now, on the other hand, the relative pronoun may pre- 
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cede a parenthetical clause and still function as object of 
the verb, as in: 


He has at last discovered a woman whom e believes he 
can trust. 

This is a leader whom we feel we can safely follow. 

This is the man whom she said she saw last week. 


PREFERABLE FORM: 


He has finally found a teacher who he believes can han- 
dle the class. 


Pro 


As you may know, the customary procedure is to send 
out the first printed copies that come off the press to book 
editors for review. In addition we often send advance 
copies to prominent people who we think should have a 
particular interest in the particular book, authors, profes- 
sors, radio commentators, and so on. In this way we receive 
interesting advance reactions which not only help us to tell 
the general public about the book, but also enable us to 
make our advertising and printing plans. 

—Advertisement of a book publisher in 
Saturday Review 
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chapter 19 HOW TO MEASURE YOUR 
PROGRESS—A SECOND 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


Well, we're getting on. We've explored rather thoroughly 
some of the intricate problems in the architecture of the 
sentence: subject and predicate, objects, tense of verbs, 
predicate nominatives, transitive and intransitive verbs, ac- 
tive and passive voice, relative and interrogative pronouns, 
person, number, and case, ellipsis, simple, complex and 
compound sentences, declarative, imperative, interroga- 
tive and exclamatory sentences, and dozens of other fasci- 
nating facets of English grammar—all to the end that 
you will always know what word to use and how most ef- 
fectively to use it. 

Has your learning been successful? Are you straight on 
all the topics covered? Are you building up reflexive habits 
of good grammar? Are you developing healthy attitudes to- 
ward correct usage? I'll test your knowledge and ability 
shortly, but first let us spend a little time on a quick review. 


Grammatical Terminology 


1. A sentence or a clause is divisible into subject and 
predicate. 

2. The single-word subject of the verb governs the 
number of the verb. 

3. Singular subjects require singular verbs; plural sub- 
jects require plural verbs. 

4. The subject of a verb is not found within a preposi- 
tional phrase. 

5. The subject of an active verb initiates the action of 
the verb. 
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29) 


30. 


. The object of an active verb receives the action of 


the verb. 


. The subject of a passive verb receives the action of 


the verb. 


. Active verbs are transitive when they have objects. 
. Active verbs are intransitive when they do not have 


objects. 


. The subject of a verb is in the nominative case. 

. The object of a verb is in the objective case. 

. The object of a preposition is in the objective case. 
. Lay is a transitive verb. 

. Lie is an intransitive verb. 

. Only lay has a passive voice. 


The perfect tenses are used with the auxiliaries has, 
have, or had. 
To be, or any one of its forms, is a copulative verb. 


. The complement of a copulative verb is in the nom- 


inative case. 


. Such a complement may be called a predicate nom- 


inative. 


. An elliptical sentence is one in which an understood 


word, or several understood words, are omitted. 


. A declarative sentence makes a statement. 

. An interrogative sentence asks a question. 

. An imperative sentence issues a command. 

. An exclamatory sentence makes an exclamation and 


is followed by an exclamation point (!). 


. Aclause contains a subject and predicate. 
. A simple sentence contains one main clause. 
. A compound sentence contains two or more clauses 


connected by and, or, but, nor, for, or a semi- 
colon (;). 


. A complex sentence contains two or more clauses 


connected by a subordinate conjunction. 

A subordinate conjunction is any conjunction other 
than those listed in No. 27. 

A compound-complex sentence contains clauses con- 
nected by both subordinate and co-ordinate conjunc- 
tions (the ones listed in No. 27). 
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Usage 
1. 


Prepositional phrases like filled with flowers, of 
strikes, with her servants, like his predecessors, of 
new cars, unlike her sisters, as well as his brothers 
do not affect the number of the verb. If the one- 
word subject is singular, and is followed by a prepo- 
sitional phrase containing a plural noun, the verb is 
still singular. 


. Compound subjects connected by and take a plural 


verb. 


. Singular subjects connected by or, nor, either... 


or, or neither . . . nor take a singular verb. 


. Compound subjects, connected by and, if both such 


subjects refer to the same person or thing, take a 
singular verb. 


. The pronoun in a compound object is in the objec- 


tive form. 


. The pronoun in a compound object of a preposition 


is also in the objective form. 


. Use some form of lie, lay, lain, lying if the verb re- 


quired is intransitive. 


. Use some form of lay, laid, laid, laying if the verb 


required is either transitive or passive. 


. Use the nominative personal pronouns (J, he, she, 


we, they) as predicate nominatives. 


. Use the nominative who as subject of the verb or 


predicate nominative. 


. Use the objective whom as object of the verb or as 


object of a preposition. 


. After than and as, fill in the ellipsis to determine 


what case of the personal pronoun to use. 


Grammar of Meanings 


. Practicable means able to be put into use; practical 


usually means common-sense, worthwhile, etc. 


2^ 


SAM 


The 


An alumnus is a male; an alumna is a female; 
alumni are males; alumnae are females. 

Childish refers to the unpleasant qualities of child- 
hood, childlike to the pleasant qualities of child- 
hood. 

Uninterested means bored; disinterested means im- 
partial. 


. A fiancé is a male; a fiancée is a female. 
. To allude is to refer indirectly. 
. Credible means believable; creditable means worthy 


of praise. 

An ophthalmologist and an oculist are medical doc- 
tors; an optometrist is a specialist in prescribing and 
fitting glasses; an optician is a lens-grinder or owner 
of a store specializing in optical equipment. 


Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 


The following usages are permissible: 


wye 


. A healthy climate. 
. As after negative verbs in comparisons. 


Aggravated meaning irritated. Likewise aggravate, 
aggravating, aggravates, etc., with the same mean- 
ing. 


. Liable or apt with the sense of probability. 

. Above as a noun or adjective. 

. Everyone, no one, etc. with plural pronouns. 
. Have you got. 

. Due to as a preposition. 


Grammar of Correct Usage 


None is usually followed by a plural verb, unless its 
meaning is distinctly singular. 

Names of diseases or of fields of study are singular 
even if they end in s. 


. One or two . .. is followed by a plural verb. 
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. A number of ... is followed by a plural verb. Sim- 
ilarly A lot of. ... 

. A fraction or measure word, even if plural, is fol- 
lowed by a singular verb if a single unit is implied. 

. With either . . . or and neither . . . nor, the verb 
gets its number from the nearer subject. 

. In “Was it he you were talking to?" the preposition 

governs an understood relative, whom. 

In *He has finally found a teacher who he believes 

can handle the class" the clause Ae believes is paren- 

thetical, and therefore does not affect the case of 

the relative pronoun. 


That was quite a stint, and if you feel fuzzy on any of 
the points mentioned now is tbe time to go back to the text 
and get a fresh view. As soon as you feel competent on all 
the points covered in chapters 12 through 18, take your 


Achievement Test 2 


Directions: Check the preferable word in each sentence. 
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1. 


AUN 


He always takes a (practical, practicable) view of 
things. 

. None of the boys (was, were) absent today. 

. None of your work (is, are) satisfactory. 

. "British efforts to check at its various European 
sources the stream moving toward Palestine (has, 
have) aggravated conditions still further.” (Adapted 
from The Nation) 


. “The revolt of the backbenchers led by Richard 


Crossman and Michael Foot (has, have) not sub- 
sided.” (From The Nation) 


. “A natural reluctance to be bound to America’s 


doubtful economic fortunes (has, have) been con- 
verted into a determination to separate Britian from 
involvement in what is generally interpreted as 


America's imperialist adventure." (From The Na- 
tion) 


. How (is, are) your father and mother today? 
. One of my friends (has, have) promised to help me. 
. The teacher, with her forty pupils, (is, are) waiting 


to see you. 


. (Was, Were) either of your attempts successful? 

. Each of these reports (is, are) excellent. 

. Your attempts at comedy (fall, falls) flat. 

. Evan, unlike his wife, (has, have) a pleasant dispo- 


sition. 


. Evan, like bis wife, (has, have) a pleasant disposi- 


tion. 


. Lucile as well as her husband (is, are) working on 


the magazine. 


. Neither of your brothers (is, are) very smart. 
. She is an (alumnus, alumna) of the New Rochelle 


College for Women. 


. Mumps (is, are) an awful thing to get right now. 

. (Is, Are) measles contagious? 

. Mathematics (is, are) a difficult study. 

. What (is, are) the ethics of the situation? 

- Your aunt and uncle (is, are) proud of you. 

. His health and intelligence (is, are) not in question. 
. The commander-in-chief of the armed forces and 


the highest executive officer of the government (is, 
are) the President. 


. Either Max or Ralph (is, are) willing to help you. 
. Neither Max nor Ralph (is, are) willing to help you. 
. The White House or the Supreme Court (is, are) his 


goal. 


. She has a (childish, childlike) temper. 

. One or two cars (has, have) already been sold. 

. Mary and (I, me) are your only friends. 

. Can you visit Mary and (I, me) tonight? 

. Can you have supper with Mary and (I, me) to- 


night? 
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. She is most (uninterested, disinterested) in your 


problems. Why continue to bore her with them? 


. A lot of the pictures (is, are) excellent. 

. A number of the pictures (is, are) excellent, 

. Please (lie, lay) down. 

. Did you (lie, lay) down for a nap? 

. He (lay, laid) asleep all morning. 

. Have the clothes (laid, lain) in that filth all week? 

. (Lying, Laying) on his side, he was able to breathe 


better. 


. (Lie, Lay) the baby in its crib. 

. He (lay, laid) his books on top of mine. 

. Have his words (laid, lain) your fears to rest? 

. Her (fiancée, fiancé) is the most repulsive man I 


have ever met. 


. Four-fifths of Gertrude Stein (is, are) sheer gibbere 


ish. 


. Three pounds of meat (is, are) all I'll need for sup- 


per. 


. A majority of the voters (is, are) still for free enter- 


prise. 


. Was it (he, him) who answered the phone? 
. It is (they, them) who have tricked you. 
. Without mentioning any names, he made an (a) 


(allusion, reference) to your wife; I'm sure of it. 


. Neither he nor I (am, is, are) sympathetic to your 


plans. 


. Neither the President nor the cabinet members (is, 


are) here today. 


. (Who, Whom) do you think you are? 

. (Who, Whom) do you see? 

. (Who, Whom) are they talking to? 

. This is the actress (who, whom) his father claims 


has seduced his son. 


. Was it (she, her) you were referring to? 

. He is taller than (I, me). 

. I can talk as fast as (he, him). 

. The (oculist, optometrist, optician) performed a 


very delicate surgical operation on his eyes. , 


ANSWERS 


1. practical 17. alumna 33. un- 48. he 
2. were 18. is interested 49. they 
SEIS 19. is 34. are 50. allusion 
4. have 20. is 35 mare 51. am 
5. has 21. are 36. lie 52. are 
6. has 22. mime Sy Ihe 53. who 
7. are 23. are 38. lay 54. whom 
8. has 24. is 39. lain 55. whom 
OMS 25 tS 40. lying 56. who 
10. was 26. is 41. lay 57. she 
IS 2 EIS 42. laid 58. I 
122s fail) 28. childish 43. laid 59. he 
13. has 29. have 44. fiancé 60. oculist 
14. has 30. I 45. is 
15. is Silo mie ' 46. is 
16. is 32. me 47. are 
SCORING 
Each correct choice counts 1 point. 

36500 eere Excellent 

SESS Good 

Gb [em Passing 

44 or less.......... Indicates that further study of 


chapters 12 through 18 is required. 


YOUR SCORE ON ACHIEVEMENT TEST II: ..............-« (Record 
the result on page 13.) 
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as easy as A B C 


XVII 

A. What is the difference between prophecy and 
prophesy? 

B. Is it correct to say, “There are less people here 
than we expected"? 

C. Which is preferable: “What we need in this coun- 
try is more blondes," or "What we need in this 
country are more blondes"? 


A. The Grammar of Meanings 
Prophecy, Prophesy 


You are making a prediction—you are looking into the 
future. You expect war with Russia by 1970? That is your 
prophecy. 

You claim that a Republican will win the next presiden- 
tial election? You prophesy that the next election will be 
won by a Republican. 

The distinction between prophecy and prophesy is one 
of function: With the c, prophecy is a noun. 


SINGULAR: prophecy 
PLURAL: prophecies 
PRONUNCIATION: proff-e-see, proff-e-sees 


With the s, prophesy is a verb. 


PRESENT TENSE: prophesy, prophesies 
PAST TENSE: prophesied 
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PRESENT PARTICIPLE: prophesying 
PRONUNCIATION: proff-e-sigh, proff-e-sighs, 
proff-e-sighed, proff-e-sighing 


DO YOU GET THE POINT?—test 43 


1. He (prophecied, prophesized, prophesied) that the 
end of the world would come within two weeks. 

2. They made many dire (prophecies, prophesies), none 
of which ever came true. 

3. In a section called “The Clouded Crystal Ball,” The 
New Yorker lists those (prophecies, prophesies) 
which never materialized. 

4. Do you (prophecy, prophesy) a return to war-time 
prosperity? 

5. He is an expert in (prophecy, prophesy). 

6. He is an expert at (prophecying, prophesying). 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 43 


1. prophesied 3. prophecies 5. prophecy 
2. prophecies 4. prophesy 6. prophesying 


B. The Grammar of Allowable “Errors” 
There are less people here than we expected. 


Again, we have an instance in which formal grammar 
conflicts with popular usage. The strict rule is that less may 
be used only with singular nouns, that fewer is required 
with plural nouns. This is an eminently logical, and, as it 
happens, age-old rule which you can find in textbooks way 
back to 1850. Unfortunately (for the rule), modern writ- 
ers and contemporary educated speakers often ignore the 
distinction between less and fewer, and you will find less 
frequently used with plural nouns in current magazines, 
newspapers, and books, and will hear it even more fre- 
quently from the lips of educated people. Such being the 
case, less cannot realistically or effectively be restricted to 
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singular nouns. The restriction operates, in other words, 
mainly in theory—that is, in rhetorics and in handbooks 
and in grammar lessons but not always in practice. 

Fewer is joining the ranks of words like farther, shall, 
should and supine—words whose functions are gradually 
being taken over by their partial-synonyms: less, further, 
will, would, and prone. 

However, as you will note from some of the opinions 
that follow, many people consciously prefer to use "fewer" 
with plural nouns. It is obvious that the question is still a 
controversial one. 


PRO AND CON 
Pro 


Like anything else to do with Senator Taft, my story pro- 
pelled itself soberly, methodically and carefully along 
scheduled lines; it encountered less pitfalls and booby traps 
than anything I have done. All this I attribute to the per- 
sonality of the senator, who makes a virtue of predict- 
ability. 

—Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 

Professor Schlesinger, author of Age of Jackson, de- 


scribing an article he wrote for Collier's, as quoted in Col- 
lier's. 


Pro 


The publishers are facing up boldly to the situation, Mr. 
Streit says, by issuing many less titles... 
—A. J. Leibling, in Esquire for September, 1947. 


Pro 


You'll see the first completely new car in 50 years... 
the first rear-engine car on American roads . . . the car 
with 800 Jess parts than conventional cars. 

—Advertisement for the Tucker '48 
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Pro 


Less nicotine, less throat irritants. 
—Advertisement for Raleigh cigarettes 


Q. Modern grammarians maintain that "We have less 
workers than we need" is correct, idiomatic English, estab- 
lished by common usage among educated people. Do you 
agree? Would you use the expression in your everyday 
speech? 


Pro (with reservations) 


A. Spare me from usage controversies! But I'll give you 
an honest answer for your file. 

Since I was brought up on fewer workers I would say 
fewer—with no lack of respect for people who were 
brought up on less workers and stand by it. 

I find the following in a well-written article just come 
to my desk: “By 1840, a decade after Brisbane's student 
days, less than a hundred American names had appeared 
on the rolls of all the German universities combined." 
What would be "correct" here? 

The big question here is what we mean by correct. So- 
cially correct? Approved by linguists? *According to the 
XXX Handbook?" 

—Lennox Grey 


Professor Grey is chairman of the Department of Eng- 
lish, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Con (with reservations) 


A. I have a pet prejudice against using this expression 
myself; can't explain it—just a case of “I do not like you, 
Dr. Fell; the reason why, I cannot tell; but this I know full 
very well: I do not like you, Dr. Fell" If anybody else 
wants to say it or write it, though, it's O.K. by me. 

—Reuben Maury 
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Mr. Maury is chief editorial writer of the New York 
News. 


Con 


A. Thanks for your letter, and for asking my opinion 
concerning the use of the expression, *We have less work- 
ers than we need." 

Here at the paper we use Webster's New International 
Second Edition, Unabridged, as a source for spelling; and 
Fowler’s Modern English Usage for grammar. Therefore, 
we are in favor of using the word fewer in the above sen- 
tence, rather than less, when the word to which it is applied 
deals with actual numbers. 

—John P. Lewis 


Mr. Lewis was editor of PM. 
Con 


A. You had better count me out on this one. I would 
say, “We have fewer workers than we need," and would 
not use less in the sense indicated—either in writing or in 
everyday speech. 

However, J cannot prove that I am right or wrong gram- 
matically. Less has always meant smaller to me. I would 
not think of saying, "We ought to have less soldiers." 
Where numbers are concerned, I always use fewer. 

—Lawrence E. Spivak 


Mr. Spivak was formerly publisher of The American 
Mercury. 


Q. Do you use the word less with a plural noun as in the 
sentence “We have less books in stock than we need"? Or 
do you prefer to use fewer in such sentences? Do you have 
a very strict attitude toward the distinction between these 
words? 
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Con 


A. I must confess that I am puzzled by your question, 
which seems to me to deal with a usage not only obviously 
incorrect, but so clumsy that I don't see why even an illit- 
erate should go out of his way to employ it. It seems to me 
that anybody familiar with the word less would be just as 
familiar with the word fewer and with the distinction be- 
tween their meanings. 

—Bruce Gould 


Mr. Gould is editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Tolerant 


I think that I would say fewer people, but I would not 
find less people objectionable. 
—Jinx Falkenburg McCrary 


Mrs. McCrary and her husband, Tex McCrary, conduct 
the popular program “Tex and Jinx” over WNBC. Under 
her maiden name of Jinx Falkenburg, Mrs. McCrary is 
the well-known movie star and model. 


O. Modern grammarians maintain that “There are less 
people here than we expected” is correct, idiomatic Eng- 
lish, established by common usage among educated people 
and completely acceptable in informal conversation. Do 
you agree? Would you use the expression in your everyday 
speech? 


Con 


A. Having been the originator of the abbreviated words 
“natch,” “def,” etc., perhaps I’m not qualified to answer. 
However, I have a peculiar psychology regarding the 
spoken word. . . . I go in for slang expressions when they 
are not generally used . . . as soon as they become an ac- 
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cepted part of the language I drop them. On the other 
hand, J make no compromise with what is known as “good 
English." I think modern usage has undoubtedly given the 
seal of approval to a preposition ending a sentence, but 
somehow it doesn't sound right to me. 

In the case of the sentence under discussion, I believe 
fewer would be my choice or "there aren't as many as we 
expected." 

—Maggi McNellis 


Maggi McNellis is the popular radio and television per- 
sonality. 


C. The Grammar of Correct Usage 


What we need in this country is more blondes, or 
What we need in this country are more blondes? 


Blondes is a predicate noun and, though plural, does not 
attract the verb into the plural, since the verb is governed 
by its subject, which in such a sentence is the entire clause 
what we need in this country; and clauses are considered 
singular in number. 

Similarly, in “All I need is pictures," the clause all I 
need is subject of is and since clauses are singular, requires 
a singular verb. 


PREFERABLE FORMS: 


What we need in this country is more blondes. 
What I want is better tools. 

All I see is six new houses. 

What I need is five new workers. 

All I want is friends and money. 
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chapter 20 HOW TO ANALYZE A VERB 


A verb shows action; or, in the single exception of the cop- 
ulative verb, denotes a state of being. 

Action can happen at various times. 

It can occur in the present time. 

It can be described as having taken place in the past. 

It can be described as being expected to occur in the fu- 
ture. 

Thus we have three principal fenses (or times) of Eng- 
lish verbs: 


PRESENT TENSE: He is a young man. 
PAST TENSE: He was a boy. 
FUTURE TENSE: He will be an old man. 


More subtle variations of time are indicated by other 
tenses: 


CONDITIONAL TENSE: “He would be happy.” As the name 
implies, such a tense is used to show a condition depend- 
ent on another idea. “He would be happy if he had more 
money.” “He would be sad if he had less money.” 

PRESENT-PERFECT TENSE: “He has been ill.” This tense 
indicates action that started in the past and continued into, 
or nearly into, the present. The implication of the illustra- 
tion used is that he has just recently recovered, or is per- 
haps even now in the process of recovering. In the sen- 
tence, *He has worked hard all his life,” the present-perfect 
tense implies either that he is still working hard or has just 
recently stopped. 

PAST-PERFECT TENSE: “He had always believed in Santa 
Claus until his friends disabused him of that juvenile no- 
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tion." This tense indicates action that started at some time 
in the past remoter than some other past time mentioned. 
This sounds more complicated than it is. In the illustration 
used, we have two verbs: had believed, a past-perfect tense; 
and disabused, a past tense. The action of believing in 
Santa Claus occurred prior to the action of being dis- 
abused. *He had failed to make many friends until he read 
Dale Carnegie's book." Both verbs (had failed and read) 
show action in the past time, but which happened first, the 
failure or the reading? 

FUTURE-PERFECT TENSE: "She will have earned $15,000 
by the end of the year." This tense is a paradoxical wed- 
ding of the apparently contradictory concepts of future 
and past. In the illustration used, the action will not be 
complete until the end of the year—a time in the future. 
But by the end of the year, the action will already have 
taken place, the deed will already have been consum- 
mated. So there is an added concept of the past in the idea. 

CONDITIONAL-PERFECT TENSE: "We would have done 
the work if you had offered to pay us." This tense shows a 
condition occurring in the past. 


If we take the verb to see, we can very easily form the 
four simple (present, past, future, conditional) and the 
four compound (present-perfect, past-perfect, future-per- 
fect, and conditional-perfect) tenses: 


SIMPLE TENSES COMPOUND TENSES 
PRESENT: Isee PRESENT PERFECT: I have seen 
PAST: I saw PAST PERFECT: I had seen 
FUTURE: I will FUTURE PERFECT: I will have 
see seen 
CONDITIONAL: I would CONDITIONAL PERFECT: J would 
see have seen 


Each of these eight tenses can be slightly changed to 
show action continuing over an extended period of time. 
Such continuity is indicated by the progressive tenses. 
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PRESENT PROGRESSIVE: 


PAST PROGRESSIVE: 


FUTURE PROGRESSIVE: 


CONDITIONAL PROGRESSIVE; 


PRESBNT-PERFECT 
PROGRESSIVE: 


PAST-PERFECT PROGRESSIVE: 


FUTURE-PERFECT 
PROGRESSIVE: 


CONDITIONAL-PERFECT 
PROGRESSIVE; 


He is working on the rail- 
road. 

He was working on the rail- 
road for a time. 

He will be working on the 
railroad. 

He would now be working 
on the railroad if he had 
joined the union. 

He has been working on the 
railroad for twenty years. 

He had been working on the 
railroad for twenty years 
when he died. 

He will have been working 
on the railroad for twenty 
years come Christmas. 

He would have been working 
on the railroad for twenty 


years if he had lived an- 
other week. 


It can be seen, then, that the progressive tenses are 
formed by combining some form of the verb to be (is, was, 
will be, would be, has been, had been, will have been, 
would have been) with the -ing form of another verb (is 
playing, was playing, will be playing, etc.). Such an -ing 
form of a verb is known as the present participle. 

Similarly, it can be seen that the compound tenses of a 
verb (present perfect, past perfect, future perfect, condi- 
tional perfect) are formed by combining the simple tenses 
of the verb to have (has, had, will have, would have) 
with another form of the main verb (has played, had 
played, etc.). The form of the main verb used in com- 
pound tenses is known as the past participle. 

Every verb has two participles: the present participle, 
used in the progressive tenses, and the past participle, used 
in compound tenses. The present participle always ends in 
the letters -ing: 
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VERB 


to know 
to have 
to feel 
to see 

to wish 
to vote 
to lie 

to lay 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE 


knowing 
having 
feeling 
seeing 
wishing 
voting 
lying 
laying 


The past participle generally ends in -ed: 


VERB 


work 
vote 
use 
play 
wish 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


(have) worked 
(have) voted 
(have) used 
(have) played 
(have) wished 


Occasionally, the past participle ends in -n: 


Occasionally in -d or -t: 
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VERB 


know 
see 
begin 
lie 
break 
fall 
give 


VERB 


have 
feel 
flee 
pay 
seek 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


(have) known 
(have) seen 
(have) begun 
(have) lain 
(have) broken 
(have) fallen 
(have) given 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


(have) had 
(have) felt 
(have) fled 
(have) paid 
(have) sought 


Occasionally, in completely irregular, unclassifiable 
forms: 


VERB PAST PARTICIPLB 
do (have) done 
drink (have) drunk 
swim (have) swum 
hang (have) hung 
shine (have) shone 


A verb may show tense by means of a single word: 


PRESENT: He swims. 
PAST: He swam. 


Or a verb may show tense by combining with some spe- 
cial tense word, such as will, is, have, and so on: 


PRESENT: He is working. 
PAST: He has worked. 
FUTURE: He will work. 
PRESENT: He does not work. 


In such combined forms, the verb is made up of two or 
more parts and is called a verb phrase. The tense word 
(will, shall, would, should, etc.) is called an auxiliary. 

The auxiliary do, does, or did is used to form negative 
and interrogative present and past tenses. 


AFFIRMATIVB NEGATIVE INTERROGATIVE 
He works. He does not work. Does he work? 
He worked. He did not work. Did he work? 

They work. They do not work. Do they work? 


In other tenses besides the present and past, negative 
forms are made by the simple addition of the adverb not: 
“He will work,” “He will not work." Interrogative forms 
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in these tenses are made by a simple reversal of word or- 
der: *He has worked," *Has he worked?" 


Tense is no great problem in English, except in the case 
of a few irregular verbs whose past tenses and past parti- 
ciples are not conventional forms ending in -ed. These are 
the most troublesome of the irregular verbs: 


VERB 


begin 
break 
drink 
eat 
flee 
lay 

lie 
rise 
shrink 
spring 
strive 
swim 


PAST TENSE 


began 

broke 

drank 

ate 

fled 

laid 

lay 

Tose 

shrank or shrunk 
sprang or sprung 
strove 

swam 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


has begun 
has broken 
has drunk 
has eaten 
has fled 
has laid 
has Jain 
has risen 
has shrunk 
has sprung 
has striven 
has swum 


In summary: verbs in English have the following func- 


tions: 


1. Transtive and Intransitive 
TRANSITIVE: He blew a whistle. 
INTRANSITIVE: A whistle blew. 


2. Voice 


ACTIVE: He saw. 
PASSIVE: He was seen. 


3. Tense 


SIMPLE TENSES: present, past, future, conditional. 

COMPOUND TENSES: present perfect, past perfect, fu- 
ture perfect, conditional perfect. 

PROGRESSIVE TENSES: simple progressive and com- 
pound progressive tenses. 


4. Mood 
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INDICATIVE: The tenses discussed in this chapter were 
all of the indicative mood. | 
INFINITIVE: Made up of the preposition to plus the 
verb: to see, to wait, to lie, etc. The infinitive is not truly 
a verb, but rather a verbal, and may function in a sentence 
as a noun, adjective, or adverb. 
SUBJUNCTIVE: The subjunctive mood, which is used 
only under special circumstances, will be discussed in a 
later chapter. 
IMPERATIVE: commands, like Go, Stop, and so forth. 
5. Form 
AFFIRMATIVE: He goes. 
NEGATIVE: He does not go. 
INTERROGATIVE: Does he go? 
6. Person. Person depends on the subject: 
FIRST PERSON: I go, we go. 
SECOND PERSON: you go. 
THIRD PERSON: he goes, she goes, they go, the man 
goes, the men go. 
7. Number. Number also depends on the subject: 
SINGULAR: The cost is high. 
PLURAL: The data are incomplete. 


Verbs have: 
voice 
tense 
mood 
form 
person 
number 


Verbs are either transitive or intransitive. 

Verbs also have subjects and, at times, objects. 

Some verbs are copulative; most verbs are verbs of 
action. 

In a verb phrase, some verbs are auxiliary, some are 
main verbs. 

A verb has two participles, the present participle and the 
past participle. 
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DO YOU GET THE POINT?—+test 44 


Problem 1. Consider the verb in the following sentence: 


How long has he been speaking? 
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Problem 2. Consider the verb in the following sentence: 


Why did you break your promise? 


Answer questions 1—11, as in problem 1: 


CHECK YOUR LEARNING—answers to test 44 
Problem 1: 


1. has been 4. indicative 9. he 
speaking 5. third person 10. no 

2. present-perfect 6. singular 11. speaking, 
progressive 7. interrogative spoken, to 

3. active 8. intransitive speak 
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Problem 2: 


. did break 6. singular or 10. yes, promise 
past plural 11. breaking, 

. active 7. interrogative broken, to 

. indicative 8. transitive break 

. second person 9. you 
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